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It’s natural, of course, for all of us to eat a large 
amount of heavy food these cold days. 


But for that very reason, it is particularly im- 
portant to keep in our diet more of the fresh, light 
foods of summer. We need their bulk and health- 
ful mineral salts. 


Once Asparagus and Spinach were delicacies of a 
short, brief season. Today they are available the 
whole year round—at their best under the Dex 
Monte brand—ready for instant, economical service 
whenever you want them. 


CALIFORNIA 


DEL MONTE Asparagus ~ 


Det Monte Asparagus is both a vege- 
table and salad—a tempting treat for any 
occasion. Its natural freshness adds charm 
to even the plainest meals. 


Every bit of it is selected stock—grown 
in the rich delta lands of California, cut just 
as it peeps above the ground and canned 
at once—before its fragile fibre can toughen 
or its flavor vanish. 


Three sizes of cans. Tender tips in the 
square container shown here, or in small 
round tins. Longer spears in the tall, square 
can. In each, the same assurance of quality 
—the same uniform goodness—this label 
always guarantees. 


DEL MONTE Spinach ~> 


Det Monte Spinach, too, is ready for in- 
stant service—without any preparation but 
heating in the can. The work has all been 
done! 


And how you'll enjoy it! It’s tender spin- 
ach to begin with—the finest grown. The 
crisp, fresh leaves are cut, washed and re- 
washed under heavy sprays of water, and 
immediately cooked for you, As a result, 
Det Monte Spinach is absolutely free from 
grit—green, succulent and savory— a whole- 
some food the whole family enjoys, 


Serve it often. But serve it at its best. 
Insist on Det Monte—and see that you 
get this dependable brand. 
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Four Corners cracker barrel or 


the Blizzard King stove, more or less everywhere in the country, a lot of discussion. 
It’s something which seems almost new. 

About taxes! Used to be a dull subject—taxes. Every politician from the Roman 
Forum to nowadays knows a strange inexplicable truth. It is this: 

Every.proposal in politics to advance a new idea for something the Government may 
undertake always has had cheers. It is easy to propose a new job for the Government, 
and have at least one organized minority with its cheer leaders and war cries stand 
behind the politician and use boiler plate, radio, circularizing and movies in favor of 
those who stand for the new proposal, while the ‘‘small-souled, parsimonious and 
heartless’ representative who is on the nay side is berated, abused and often plunked 
into political oblivion, not by the real wish of the 
disorganized speechless majority, but by a militant, 
lobbying, organized, revengeful minority. 

Not long ago the head of one of our foremost law 
schools made a speech and touched on the subject 
of too many laws. He said that the people had only 
themselves to blame for that—which is not so. 

Practical politicians know itis not so. Of course, 
in the very last analysis, and merely theoretically, 
it may be so. But in the space of any one man’s 
lifetime under the imperfect working of a democ- 
racy it is not so, unless the feeble majority rise up 
in wrath and tear the overstock of laws and func- 
tions of government off the shelves. That happens 
when the majority finds out that democracy in 
laws and functions has not produced in practice a 
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government suited to the will 
and wishes of the average man, 
who pays the cost of govern- 
ment through taxes, but has 
been a system by which provi- 
sion has been made to suit Organized Minority A about this and satisfy Minority B 
about that, and calm the clamor of Minority C and D and E about this, that and 
the other, and curry favor of Minority X and avoid the organized political wrath of 
Organized Minority Z. Such a government is no longer a government for everyone; it 
is a government for those groups which come and go and pretend to have benevolent 
purposes and knock the loudest on the door and sing together with the greatest unison 
and go away with their own piece of cake cut right out of the middle of the general 
public welfare. 

Probably there is no mystery in that process of democratic government. Everyone 
here in Washington this winter who deals in our national politics is quite aware of the 
fact that too many laws and too many jobs for gov- 
ernment have been created by the hullabaloo of 
organized minorities, which even now are still bay- 
ing under the shadow of the Capitol dome, just as 
they have bayed more successfully to many of the 
parliamentary governments in Europe. 

But the mystery about politics from prehistoric 
time to this Christmas is why no leader has been 
able to teach any citizenship to ask the question, 
which may sound insolent, but is the essence of 
political intelligence and almost the foundation of 
good government: 

What does it cost? 

Particularly since the development of modern 
parliamentary governments, the popular slogan has 
been, Let’s Have It! That’s the romantic, dramatic, 
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It is Possible by Budgets and by Lopping Off Waste to Reduce the Need for Taxes 
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band-wagon side of politics. What does it cost? heretofore 
has been the killjoy question requiring multiplication, 
addition and accounts. Citizenship, blind as a bat, has 
found the details of the price and the way to raise the price 
rather dull, rather impersonal, rather a bother. Parliamen- 
tary government, here and in foreign lands where the ex- 
periment was spreading;shas had a good deal of a shopping 
spree. It has been a tour of the family in which about every 
member who saw something pretty and promising in the 
window went up and plucked a paternal sleeve and said 
“T want that.’”’ And the mamma-and-papa governments 
said, “‘Oh, well, what’s the good of resisting? If we resist, 
we'll lose the children’s love. Let’em haveit. It won’t do 
any good. They’ll be tired before they get it home. But 
there, there!”’ 

And then when the children were asleep the mamma-and- 
papa government quietly shook the savings out of the 
children’s banks, just as they had done the night before. 
Somebody has to pay. And governments have only one 
source to get the money—out of the children’s savings. 

Taxes. 

Taxes are only the price the citizen pays for his govern- 
ment. 

Until now there has never been such interest in What 
price government? 

All over the world, citizens who come back from shop- 
ping in politics and governments now find they have 
brought back a lot of notions which some members of the 
family thought they wanted but are now quite ready to 
throw in the wastebasket. There are patent medicines and 
cure-alls which taste sweet and cure nothing. There are 
little pets which open hungry mouths every minute of the 
day and ask to be fed, and kittens labeled Liberty and 
Democracy which grow up to be biting lions labeled 
Tyranny and Oppression. There are mottoes for the wall 
woven in colored woolen, saying, “‘Do as I, your neighbor, 
think right!’ Somehow none of these purchases have 
turned out very useful or even ornamental. 

The world of democracy, broadly speaking, would like to 
have its money back. Average hard-working citizenship in 
the United States, in France, Italy, England and in the new 
parliamentary governments created since the war, has not 
found that buying government and legislature knickknacks 
has made life freer or sweeter, but 
has found that the old giants—social 
forces and economic laws—stride 
along almost unconscious of the 
mousetraps we have bought at high 
cost and set down in their path. We 
have not got what we wanted. We 
have got too much government. Too 
much, too much! Government in 
the name of liberty has deprived us 
of liberty more than any tyrant. 

And we have paid through the nose 
for it—in taxes. 


Sensitive Pocket Nerves 


HAT is why there now appears 
something romantic and new in 

these congressional battles over taxes. 

Not only we in the United States 
but the whole world is awakening to 
the bad bargains we have made in 
getting efficient democratic parlia- 
mentary government. We, the ma- 
jority, have paid too often for the 
goods that some minority which 
could bawl the loudest had wrapped 
up to take home. We, the majority, 
have bought things we did not want. 
And through the years we have been 
mystifying the wisest of politicians 
because when we went to the grocers 
we asked the price of flour, but when 
we went to politics, the price of gov- 
ernment appeared to mean nothing 
whatever. 

There was only one explanation for 
that, perhaps—we thought govern- 
ment was a kind of charitable aid 
society. Wemay have believed that 
flour had its price, but government 
was a magic bottle which gave forth 
riches in exchange for a little hocus- 
pocus of talk. We forgot the cost tag. 

The cost tag is taxes. 

We forgot that government is 
something that the last one of us 
must contribute to in service and 
money. We forgot that government 
is only a purchasing agent and not a 
free dispensary. We forgot that we 
pay the bills and have to come to a 
reckoning. We forgot to ask ourselves 
whether, when we got government, 
we made a bad bargain or a good buy. 


And then when these increasing, multiplying taxes bored 
in and touched our pocket nerve, the world gave a shriek 
and began to find that taxation was a subject of thrilling 
interest. We found that taxation was a popular political 
issue. We found that taxes had become as absorbing as a 
detective story involving the great mystery of where the 
money went. We used to be much interested in what we 
could expect from the Government. We thought that what 
we could expect from the Government contributed the 
whole field of political interest. And now we want to know 
what the Government righteously can expect from us. 

That whole turn in the point of view is not sordid. It 
brings us back to the truth, which some so-called idealists, 
fanatics and social theorists made us forget; the truth is 
that citizenship does not lean on government but govern- 
ment leans on citizenship and on nothing else. The whole 
world had gone to thinking that government was an inex- 
haustible cow which gave the milk of rights and favors, 
rather than a codperative agency which could not exist 
without demanding of us the toll of obligations and loyal 
service. 

One of the first jobs of that kind of codperative agency 
is to make the burdens of obligation as light as possible; 
it is to shut down on the purchase of worthless knickknacks 
and the employment of useless help and the maintenance 
of bad organization and bad management; it is to cut the 
nonsense and cut the costs. In the main, this is the Coo- 
lidge program; and sometimes, there being an obvious 
rightness about a program, about all the dissenters can do 
is to criticize the stationery or the punctuation. 

Just now the tax-reduction program would be welcomed 
everywhere. I believe it, because within a year I have seen 
Europe yearning for less government and for cheaper gov- 
ernment. Nowonder! High as our taxes have been mount- 
ing, they are not comparable with the taxes of some of the 
European countries. National, state and other taxes are 
taking roughly more than 10 per cent of our national in- 
come, or about seventy dollars per capita. In England 
these taxes take nearly 25 per cent of the national income; 
in Italy, France and Belgium somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of 20 per cent. 

If one wishes to reduce all the figures to the dollar value 
on current exchange, and then compare our income taxes 
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with those abroad, this is what one finds: A man who has 
an income of $5000 in the United States pays less than 
forty dollars. In England he pays nearly $800. In France 
he pays more than $800. In Italy he pays more than $1000. 
In Belgium he pays more than $600. 

“Tncidentally, the per-capita importation custom duties 
in so-called free-trade Great Britain are higher per capita 
than our so-called high-tariff collections per capita for the 
United States,’’ says one of our tariff experts. “‘But donot 
say so to your children, because even they will not believe 
you.” 

Undoubtedly our task, now in process, of reducing 
taxes—a task to which almost everyone assents—is an 
easier task than it would be in some of the large countries 
of Europe. Why? Because first of all, if the amount to be 
raised is fixed, a country booming along on prosperity has 
an increasing amount of income to tax. Discussion and de- 
bate may envelop that fact in mists and vapors, but it is 
good for everyone who wants to be intelligent about in- 
come taxation to realize that if thirty dollars will run a 
government for A and B and C, it will be necessary to tax 
A and B fifteen dollars apiece on their respective incomes 
of, say, $1000, or at the rate of 1.5 per cent, provided C 
is idle and has no income. But if C is able to go to work 
and earns his $1000, too, it will be necessary only to tax 
each of the three ten dollars, or 1 per cent, and taxes are 
thereby cut 33 per cent. If next year A, B and C are able 
to take in $2000 of income because of prosperous and ac- 
tive business, the government can get its income by taxing 
them at one-half of 1 per cent, and the rate of taxation is 
reduced 50 per cent! 


When Dollars are Put to Work 


ECONDLY, although it is difficult to set forth the de- 
tailed figures, our position as to cutting the costs of 
government would be different from that of some of the 
countries which suffered most in the war, provided they 
were attending to their interest payments and to the reduc- 
tion of their debts. Current expenses of government are 
more flexible than interest and fixed debt-reduction pay- 
ments. It is possible by budgets and by lopping off waste, 
by reorganization and economies, to reduce the need for 
taxes. But even in our case, about 
40 per cent of the expense of govern- 
ment chargeable against ordinary 
receipts is our debt-interest and our 
debt-reduction payments. 

Incidentally, in case we might for- 
get it, our debt is still more than 
$20,000,000,000, but we are owed 
more than $12,000,000,000 by foreign 
countries. It isa good thing for those 
who want us to cut our national de- 
fense to the danger point to swallow 
the fact that our Army and Navy 
combined take only, roughly speak- 
ing, the same amount taken by our 
pensions and Veterans’ Bureau. 

Now it is not only true that all of 
us are at work and earning but that 
vast new sums of our money have 
gone to work and are earning. In 
1920, $3,500,000,000 was the new 
capital put to work in the United 
States; in 1923, nearly $4,500,000,- 
000 went to work; and in 1925, if the 
pace keeps up, nearly $6,500,000,000 
of new capital will have jumped into 
our producing arena. This, as in the 
example of the state consisting of A, 
B and C, is one of the primary rea- 
sons why we can reduce taxes, and 
why, having reduced them, new cap- 
ital will go to work in its turn giving 
new opportunity for fresh tax reduc- 
tion. 

That is the stream of an intelli- 
gent direction. The unintelligent 
stream is the one which runs the 

~ other way—the one where a govern- 
ment distributes services and bene- 
factions, furnishes employment to 
the unemployed, then has to collect 
resources to pay for its performance 
as a papa-and-mamma government, 
therefore shakes the money out of the 
children’s banks and taxes industry 
until activity and prosperity shrivel 
up; then there is more unemploy- 
ment and more need for govern- 
mental dispensations and, conse- 
quently, more need for more taxes. 

As to the policy of tax reduction, 
feeble, indeed, are the voices in Con- 
gress or out of Congress which even 
breathe dissent. The Coolidge policy 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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HEN I asked 
a Londoner if 
the dole was 


not largely responsi- 
ble for the economic 
depression in Hng- 
land, he said, ‘“‘It is 
the nonworker on the 
pay roll and not the 
nonworker on the dole 
who is at the root of 
our trouble.” 

In this epigram- 
mati¢ reply you have 
one of the keys to a 
situation which has 
been widely press- 
agented and has given 
the world the impres- 
sion that England is 
nearly down and out 
commercially and in- 
dustrially. Nor have 
the crape hangers 
lacked provocation for 
their pessimism. The 
three key industries— 
coal, shipping and 
steel—have been in 
the throes of a dislo- 
cation and only the 
inherent soundness of 
the country has saved 
them from disaster. In 
the case of coal, thelife- 
saver has been a huge 
government sub- 
sidy—subvention 
they call it—which 
was a frank surrender 
to trade-union intimi- 
dation. Linked with 
this is the fact that 
labor—not as a polit- 
ical party but as hu- 
man endeayor—has 
almost become one of the lost arts. Low production, aided 
and abetted by subsidized idleness born of the dole, tells 
the story. 

For nearly a year gloom has hung over the tight little 
island to a greater degree than in France or Germany. The 
economic consequences of both war and peace joined forces 
for chronic unemployment on the one hand and persistent 
shrinkage of-foreign trade on the other. ‘‘What’s wrong 
with England?” has become a familiar cry. 

Take the fiscal side. When you analyze the European 
financial situation you find that a sort of reverse exists in 
the principal countries. Having gone through the troubled 
waters of a monster inflation, the Germans, for example, 
are now up against the exact opposite in hardened credit 
and a money famine. France presents a situation in sharp 
and illuminating contrast to Britain. Her public finance has 
expressed the last word in evasion and compromise, notably 
with regard to taxation; while private finance, represented 
in the immense hoard of the thrifty peasant and his no less 
cautious urban brother, is as firm as a rock. There is no 
unemployment among the French. The country is fun- 
damentally strong. In England, national financing is 
sound, courageous and all-embracing—nothing and no- 
body escapes—yet the great mass of the people, including 
1,300,000 out of jobs, stagger under a burden that pinches 
the pocket and has made for widespread discontent. 
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The Habit of Talking Hard Luck 


N THIS discontent, coupled with the pernicious trade- 

union practice of restricting output and making three men 
do the work of one, lies the reason why communism got its 
foot in John Bull’s front door. Happily that foot has been 
badly pinched these past months. The British red who has 
preached revolution now finds that he has broadcast the 
wrong word. Today it is a case of slow but consistent evo- 
lution from archaic industrial methods and fossilized trade 
procedure, reénforced by a return to the gold standard and 
the lifting of the embargo on foreign loans, all backed up 
by optimistic and therefore constructive publicity. A new 
order animated by a robust faith is in the making. The 
fog—a state not entirely unknown in that sea-bulwarked 
domain—is lifting. England begins to see daylight. 

This turnabout, or rather the comparatively recent 
grapple with the troubled economic situation, is char- 
acteristically British. It is their practice to muddle 
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through until conditions become almost intolerably bad, 
and then begin to make inquiry into the causes. They have 
discovered that there is nothing fundamentally wrong with 
the country, but a great deal the matter with some of the 
people in it, including the workers and the shirkers. 
Moreover, many Britishers, and especially the lower 
classes—there was no more illuminating example than the 
gallant Tommy in the war—like to grouse—that is, to 
complain—even when the going is good. During the past 
year they got so into the habit of talking hard luck that 
they hypnotized themselves into the belief that everything 


‘was permanently on the toboggan. 


Let us first swiftly visualize the general causes of British 
depression. Primarily they are rooted in the war, when 
overcapitalization, due in many instances to the desire to 
evade the excess-profit duties, ran riot.. Moreover, during 
those years of slaughter, when England had to mobilize her 
resources for defense, new domains of production were 
opened up and old markets were lost. This was notably 
true in South America, and particularly Argentina, which 
for decades had been an English trade stronghold. Then, 
too, developed an inertia in which the producer feared to 
expand because around the corner lurked a constantly in- 
creasing taxation. We showed the world what could be 
done with mass production, and although England has 
tried to emulate us, she has failed. 

In this failure to stimulate a big production you get at 
the crux of the British dilemma. As I have already inti- 
mated, it is the worker, or rather the lack of worker, who 
has complicated the machinery. He will not work, and he 
has put such an overhead cost on the British product that, 
once it emerges from mill and factory, it cannot successfully 
compete with either the German or the American com- 
modity. 

Then the separate industries, notably coal, began to go 
bad. An open hostility between the owners and the 
miners developed to the point where only government 
intervention, with a subsidy that will probably amount in 
the end to £24,000,000, staved off a rupture which in turn 
would have drawn the dock and transport workers into a 
general strike, with all its paralyzing possibilities. During 
the greater part of 1925 coal was produced in England at a 
net loss, while the wage basis remained inflexibly high. 
With the loss of coal cargoes, the freight and shipping 
situation went to pieces. Inevitably shipbuilding, engi- 
neering and iron and steel, semifinished, felt the slump, 


shoot. 


All the while the 
unemployment situa- 
tion, instead of im- 
proving, remained 
stationary or got 
worse in spots. It re- 
fused to get under the 
million mark and has 
persisted in remaining 
about 1,300,000. You 
get some idea of the 
burden of the dole 
when I say that its 
total cost to the coun- 
try since 1920 has 
been approximately 
£210,000,000, or well 
over $1,000,000,000. 
Though this is not a 
direct tax, it is shared 
by the whole country 
in some way. 

Costly as is this 
overhead on indo- 
lence, there is still an- 
other and even more 
destructive aspect. 
Hundreds of thou- 
sands of the unem- 
ployed in England are 
also unemployable. A 
whole new British 
generation of non- 
working young men 
and women has devel- 
oped, who have no 
idea of the association 
between pay and la- 
bor. Idleness with 
them has become a 
vocation. They were 
born and bred in idle- 
ness, and idleness is 
all that they know or 
ever care to know. 
They refuse to emi- 
grate to the colonies because that would probably make 
them acquainted with work for the first time in their lives. 
Hence they provide the most fertile soil for communism. 
Altogether they incarnate a postwar parasite that is a 
menace to productivity and prosperity. 


A Doleful Tale of Unemployment 


CAN best—or rather worst—illustrate the point of view 

of what might be called the professional and endowed 
idler witha concreteincident. An old acquaintance of mine 
in England wanted to hire some beaters for a week-end 
The nearest village to his country place had its 
quota of what the English call dole eaters. When he ap- 
proached them with a view to getting their services for the 
shoot, all refused the job, saying, “If we work a day we 
lose our dole.” 

Doleful—and the word works both ways in England— 
as is the unemployment situation, one fact not generally 
appreciated must be pointed out. Despite the 1,300,000 
individuals who are not working for various reasons, there 
are more people employed in England today than in 1913. 
This fact grows out of two things. One is the normal in- 
crease of population, for there is an excess of 4,000,000 
persons over the prewar figures. The second is that the 
emigration prior to 1914 exceeded the war casualties, and 
emigration on anything like a big scale has ceased since 
the outbreak of the war. 

Little relief came with the new budget which restored 
the McKenna duties on motor cars, motorcyc'es, films, 
watches, clocks and musical instruments. The n2w tax on 
silk cut no ice except to annoy incoming travelers at the 
channel ports, because England is not a silk-producing 
country. The slight reduction in income tax was almost 
equally futile, because, as someone aptly expressed it, 
“The income-tax cut was merely pushed on to the death 
duties, adding to the high cost of living an equally burden- 
some high cost of dying.” 

One of the most serious blows to British prestige devel- 
oped through the Bank of England embargo on foreign 
and colonial loans. This restriction not only impeded the 
old freedom of the London money market but sapped its 
vitality as the world’s financial center. It meant more than 
this, because foreign loans mean foreign trade. It put Lon- 
don, therefore, at a serious economic disadvantage with 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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ERRY McCABE, walking briskly along upper 
J Broadway at seven in the evening, hesitated in pass- 

ing Matteo’s Grill, and then, apparently attracted 
by the giant scarlet lobsters, inch-and-a-half porterhouse 
steaks and prize fruits and vegetables 
that were harmoniously arranged in the 
brilliantly lighted window, retraced a 
step or two and stopped and looked at 
the display with a particular attention 
that was, however, quickly diverted, first 
to the carte du jour wafered against the 
pane, and then to the rose-colored back 
of the cashier, who was standing at her 
desk within. On this last object his gaze 
lingered longest. 

Not the first time, by twenty or thirty 
in the past week, that he had done this; 
but so far he had not succumbed to the 
lure of the lobster, the pull of the porter- 
house, the seductive variety of the viands 
on the menu or the supremely magnetic 
influence of the rose-colored blouse; but 
night after night he had contemplated 
all these things and passed on. 

Some guys, lacking in self-restraint 
and the discipline imposed by a stern re- 
solve, would have breezed into Matteo’s 
with open arms before they had been back 
twenty-four hours—or, say, the time re- 
quired to doll up and beat it over from 
Fourth Avenue; but a long course of 
professional training teaches a guy the 
wisdom of preparedness. Entrances are 
comparatively easy to effect, but safe 
and profitable exits demand careful fore- 
thought that takes into account difficul- 
ties and obstacles certain, probable and 
possible. 

Jerry had to square himself with Bes- 
sie of the rose blouse, and to do this it was 
necessary to be careful, overlooking no 
bets. He couldn’t go to her right off the 
bat and say: ‘‘Here I am, kiddo, back 
from a tour of the sticks to claim you for 
my blushing bride. Whither I go from 
here, I know not, but I’m on my way, 
and it isn’t the way of the transgressor— 
which I’ve just got wise is a rocky road 
to travel. It’s the strait and narrow path 
for me, girlie, henceforth and forever- 
more, if you’ll be so obliging as to keep 
your lambent lamps on me and see that 
I don’t get careless with my feet. It ain’t 
but a week or two ago that I stole a nickel 
from a baby, | got that low; but I’m a 
reformed character now and all I’ve got 
to do is get me honest employment—if 
the bulls leave me stay init. I’m a lucky 
guy, at that, and they’d have to frame 
me; but even so it wouldn’t mean more 
than a five-year stretch, and we’re both 
young and the time would soon pass.” 

No! True, Jerry had, in the first flush 
of his reformation, determined to come 
clean with Bessie; but it is not always 
well to act upon a first impulse, however 
honorable, and _ Bessie’s_ rose-colored 
back—well, after this prolonged con- 
templation it didn’t seem a sympathetic 
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back. You got the idea of a moral rigid- 
ity that belied its physical suppleness. 
There was grace in every swift movement, 
and the movement was now constant, the custom of the 
restaurant being at its evening peak; but with the grace 
there was also a decision, an unfaltering certainty. 

Before he had formed the habit of waiting until the 
crowd thinned out, Jerry had stood in the line of departing 
diners often enough to know that Bessie made no mistakes. 
Her lambent lamps were incredibly quick to read the fig- 
ures on a check or the denomination of a note, and a patron 
hardly presented either when ting, bim, blam! her nimble 
fingers came down on the keys of the register and the cor- 
rect change was sticking edgewise in the toothed rubber 
mat. A flash of a perfunctory but charming smile, a 
monosyllabic expression of thanks, and she was ready for 
the next guy. Ina line like this the figures of the register 
bobbed up and down at such a rate that you had to be 
mighty quick yourself to make them before they changed. 
Never a mistake! 

“Not so good!” 

Time for Jerry to move on, so he moved. But this time 
he meant to return. , Another hour and the restaurant 


CRANK 


Jerry ate hurriedly at a near-by café, with an anxious 
eye on the clock. He had no idea of missing Bessie’s low 
ery of joy and surprise and the love light in her eyes, be- 
traying the secret she had kept so well—so darned well. 
Not for any mess of pottage that this 
joint could dish up. Having finished, he 
carried his overcoat to the desk to save 
time by putting it on while the decorative 
damsel finished yawning behind her ab- 
alone dinner ring and languidly examined 
his check. Chee, that jane was a flat tire! 
But Bessie made ’em all look that way. 

““Come back to life and happiness, 
sister,’ said Jerry pleasantly. ‘‘I gotta 
train to catch tomorrow afternoon.” 

“Is that so-o-0?’’ Dumb Dora 
drawled. ‘‘Lissen, when did I ever tell 
you I’d be a sister to you?”’ But she 
softened the seeming asperity of the re- 
tort with a not unkindly smile. Jerry’s 
handsome and ingenuous countenance 
was seldom looked upon with disapproval 
by the gentler sex, and he had not made 
his evening toilet for naught. Somesheik! 
But he dallied not. 

“My mistake. Ni-night, Nettie,” said 
he, and beat it forthwith, buttoning his 
coat as he went, and breaking into a run 
before it occurred to him that running 
was quite unnecessary. But 


“ee 


lovelorn swain in lady’s bower 
Ne’er panted for the appointed hour 
As J ——’”’ 


It was a quotation from his favorite 
poet that he smilingly murmured—the 
poem that Miss Devine of the Settlement 
had given him when he was a kid. His 
humorous appreciation of his own ab- 
surdity was confirmed in another minute 
or two by the sight of Bessie still at her 
post of duty. Only a few people left at 
the tables, though, so it wouldn’t be long. 
His pulses quickened at the thought. Face 
to face with her! 


“Her kindness and her worth to spy, 
You need but gaze on— Bessie’s—eye.” 


That is to say, at times—if you are 
talking about kindness. She was there 
with the worth, sixteen to the dozen, but 
a guy had to watch his step to get much 
of the other. Still, Jerry had no fear of 
disfavor now. He wasn’t going to tell 
her that he meant to reform; he was go- 
ing to be able to strut his stuff. He had 
the combination to the keister of the 
maiden’s heart and the world was his— 
or would be before the night was out. 
He hummed a joyous roundelay. The 
bite of the winter wind had no teeth for 
him; an arctic gale would not have chilled 
the rapturous glow beneath his shirt 
bosom. Back and forth he did his sentry- 
go, briskly walking an imaginary line, 
straight as the equator and narrow as his 
feet could compass. 

Once more a glance in at Matteo’s win- 
dow. Bessie was sitting at one of the 


“You'll be Worse, Worse, Worse, if You Don't Leave Go of My Arm,’’ Bessie Told 
Him, With Unmistakable Sincerity 


would be practically deserted, and Bessie would eat and 
then, unless prevented, beat it to her home in Flatbush. 
In the meantime Jerry thought that he might grab off a 
bite elsewhere. After three eventful weeks of absence from 
one’s sweetie one doesn’t walk right into the place where 
she is working and consume goulash and apple pie under 
her critical regard as a preliminary to reconciliation, does 
one? One does not—especially after a bitter disagreement 
and an eternal farewelling. 

Also it would spoil one’s appetite, and one had an appe- 
tite. Long hours of honest toil had done that for Jerry 
McCabe. Get that? Honest toil! The kind that bedews 
a guy’s brow with honest sweat and also begaums it with 
what came from the crank case and off the axle; the kind 
of toil that barks a guy’s knuckles, blisters his palms and 
breaks his finger nails and his back. But only ten hours a 
day of it. Before seven and after six your time was your own 
to loaf around all you wanted and throw away your easy 
earnings with both hands—or you could pay your room 
rent and your laundry bill, 


tables at the far end of the room, food 
before her and a waiter hovering over 
her; Matteo at the desk. Her back was 
still toward her swain and he had but an occasional glimpse 
of her profile. Risky, lingering for glimpses, lovely as they 
were; so Jerry reluctantly turned away and skipped across 
the street, where he ensconced himself in a doorway and 
waited. 

What we measure off with arrangements of cogged 
wheels, hair springs and dials and call time is, after all, a 
very inexact thing. The solar system can set it, Greenwich 
record it, Western Union transmit it and business and 
pleasure and some railroads adjust themselves by and ac- 
cording to it, more or less successfully; but it is more elastic 
than a rubber band. A minute of it can stretch itself to 
something fairly close to infinity; years of it contract to 
merely negligible proportions; it is proverbially inclined 
to fly, but it can get down on its belly and crawl, snail-slow; 
a little of it may be crammed with the biggest events and a 
lot of it may hold nothing but its own emptiness. Turn it 
backward in its flight with a camera, throw it and slow it 
on the screen and let it stultify itself by consuming fifty 
seconds of itself to show the swift wink of an eye—and you 
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will get Jerry’s idea 
of its elapsed length 
before Bessie left the 
restaurant. 

No low glad cry, 
no high-pitched lit- 
tle squeal of alarm, 
no sort or kind of 
exclamation; not so 
much as a startled 
movement. Jerry 
might as well have 
grabbed the waxen 
wing of a perambu- 
lating lay figure for 
all the effect that the 
contact seemed to 
have on Bessie; and 
when she spoke, it 
was with the utmost 
\ composure and 

\ without turning her 
head to see who had 
taken the liberty. 

“T was wondering if it wasn’t about time for you. You 
needn’t hold on to me; I’m not going to run.” 

“How do you do it?’’ exclaimed Jerry admiringly. 
“Chee! But maybe you think it really can’t be me; that 
it’s just a beautiful dream. Cheerup! It’salltrue. It’s me, 
Jerry, and I’ve come back to you. Sure you thought it 
was about time, poor li’l’ angel! It was certainly cruel of 
me to stay away so long. I was bad, bad, bad.” 

“You'll be worse, worse, worse, if you don’t leave go of 
‘ my arm,”’ Bessie told him, with unmistakable sincerity. 
“Thank you. Now you can walk with me just long enough 
to tell me what was the big idea, flat- 
ting your nose against the window 


Ressie 


“In Holt & Thurber’s garage—Abbey 6349 any time 
you want to give mearing. Ask for Jerry. Don’t ask for 
Mr. McCabe or they’ll think I’m getting ritzy about 
my monniker. Just plain Jerry, who wrastles rusty spark 
plugs and digs into differentials and shoots under cars 
on the flat of his back on a trolley, with a grease gun 
clasped in his lily hand. I beg to call your kind attention 
to the hand.” 

He slipped off his glove, and she was curious enough to 
stop to inspect the exhibit. It was an entire success, palm, 
nails and knuckles, and there came an “Oh!” of pity— 
music in his ears. 

“You made ’em what they are today; I hope you’re 
satisfied.” 

“T made ’em?” 

“Sure! Didn’t you tell me to get a steady job? Didn’t 
you say you’d rather see me making less coin? What was 
it you said about poor fish who hang around pool rooms 
and lucky stiffs who thought their luck was going to last 
forever and about girls who were dumb enough to fall for 
them? Well, anything to please the lady. I don’t say that 
I wasn’t sore at first, but I forgave you. I guess I needed 
what you handed me. Anyway, I got tothinking it over and 
I says to myself, ‘Anything that li’l’ Bessie wants —— ’”’ 

“Jerry,” Bessie interrupted, and there was emotion in 
her voice, ‘‘did you honestly get a job because I wanted 
you to—I mean, advised you to?”’ 

*“*Advised’ is good,” Jerry remarked. ‘‘ Yes, I took your 
advice, and the reason I flatted my nose and feasted my 
eyes on you in secret was I wanted to show you you could 
do anything with me—with something to show.” Jerry 
paused, meeting the eyes that were now bent on him with 
a positive radiation of worth and kindness. ‘‘I don’t say 
that I did it altogether to please you,”’ he proceeded sagely, 
but with an ingenuous air. “I concluded that you had the 


right dope—that the way 
of the transgressor is 
hard, if you get me. So 
it’s me for the strait and 
narrow path, as I always 
call it. ‘What’s riches,’ I 
says, ‘if you ain’t got the 
respect of ——’”’ 

“Let me look at 
your other hand,” re- 
quested doubting 
Thomasina. 

Jerry feigned ex- 
treme embarrass- 
ment, inwardly ap- 
plauding the young 
woman’s caution. 
Could you beat it? 
Any bird that put 
anything over on Bessie 
would have to be an early 
one. Hesitating, he saw 
the kindness begin to 
leave her eyes, and then, 
grinning gleefully, 
whipped off the other glove and showed a left hand that 
was in worse condition, if anything, than the right. 

“They’ll get toughened up in a few months,” he ob- 
served casually. ‘‘But maybe you’d rather I’d have got 
a white-collar job.” 

“Anything, as long as it’s honest and steady,”’ said Bes- 
sie. “Jerry, I certainly am glad! But do you think you 
ean stick?” 

“T can do anything you make up my mind to do,” Jerry 
boasted, repossessing himself of her arm. This time not 
only was he unreproved but there 
was a slight pressure on his martyred 
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every night the last week and then 
tagging me to the Subway.”’ 

Jerry was taken aback. 

“You mean to say you seen me 
rubbering through that window? 
Say, you never turned around once, 
and if you’ve got eyes in the back 
of your head, your hair was down 
over ’em. Now I get it! It was 
when you powdered your nose. You 
had alittle mirror, didn’t you, cutie? 
Chee! How did you know I shad- 
owed you?”’ 

“Didn’t you see the piece about 
it in the papers?’’ That was all the 
answer she vouchsafed; but she 
added in an icy tone, ‘“‘I suppose your 
business trip was successful.”’ Jerry 
thought she might as well have said, 
“T notice you are wearing your hair 
the usual length. You didn’t pat- 
ronize the Ossining shop.’’ She cer- 
tainly must have had some sort of 
hunch about that trip, the vicissi- 
tudes of which had so powerfully 
aided in his reformation. Up to that 
time she couldn’t have known that 
he was a crook—not out-and-out; a 
grifter, maybe, but nothing more. 
Could Gabe the Wop have wised her? 
Improbable. Gabe only saw her the 
once at the Winter Garden, the time 
he got his beak biffed for getting gay. 
Dan? Dan might have. A guy who 
would gyp his pal—hold out what 
was probably the long end of the 
haul—would do anything. But that 
little matter could wait. 

““No, Bessie ” he began 
gently. But she stopped him. 

“You mean to say Miss Rath, Mr. 
McCabe.” 

“Pardon me for disagreeing, but 
you got me wrong,” Jerry told her 
suavely. ‘“‘My meaning was like I 
expressed it, and if that be treason, 
wrap it up carefully and put it in 
your bureau drawer. I’m a poor 
but honest and hard-working guy, 
and I ought to crawl when I come 
near you. I do, at that, but it’s just 
your kindness and your worth that 
get me that way, and I’m not Miss 
Rathing you. If I happen to be go- 
ing your way after a hard and hon- 
est day’s work ——”’ 

““Where?”’ inquired Bessie causti- 
cally. The old question that he had 
always neatly evaded, out of respect 
for her rigid ideas of the rights of 
property. 


This Was a Somewhat Tacky Little Jane, But Net So Hard to Look at, Herself, 
Now That He Had More Than a Glimpse of Her 


mitt that thrilled him with a sort of 
radio-active rapture. Sure he could 
doanything! “‘There ain’t cigarette 
money in this at the start,’’ he went 
on, “but a guy wants to begin from 
the ground up, not from the top 
down. You watch me! When I learn 
all there is to know about engines I’ll 
burn my overalls and get into the 
selling game, where personality plus 
polish counts. I could show up most 
of these silver-tongued babies in the 
salesroom right now. But wait! I’m 
out for the big stuff. Watch me! 
And some of these sweet sunny days 
when my bald-headed butler with 
the mutton-chop whiskers shows in 
a bunch of these newspaper birds, 
I’ll say to them, ‘Gentlemen,’ I’ll 
say, ‘whatever I am today I owe to 
my wife. It was her yanked me off 
the primroses and prodded me into 
the road to success. ‘‘You little 
bum,” she says, ‘‘get hep to yourself 
and chase out and hustle for an 
honest-to-Gawd overalls job, you 
little bum, before you get to be an 
out-and-out crook.’”’ And that, gen- 
tlemen, was the turning point of my 
career. “‘Don’t youcome around me 
until you can show blisters on your 
hands, you little bum,” she says. Of 
course we wasn’t married when she 
give me that advice, but ——’”’ 

“Cut out that line,” said Bessie 
primly. ‘‘And I never called 
you’ ——”’ 

“Words to that effect,’ Jerry 
amended. “Chee! It’s good to be 
with you again, Bessie. Give me a 
sweet smile.” 

She gave it. She would have been 
hard-hearted to withhold it. But 
the next moment she resumed her 
seriously thoughtful expression. 

“And now for the grand celebra- 
tion.” Jerry was crowding his luck. 
“Where do we go from here? We'll 


talk it over in the taxi.”’ . He faced 
about and signaled an approaching 
vehicle. 

“Nothing doing,”’ declared Bessie 
positively. 

“But, Bessie ——’”’ 


“Nothing doing,’ she repeated, 
and peremptorily waved the taxi 
driver onward. ‘‘Now listen. If you 
want to please me, like you say, you 
just tell me good night right now and 
go home and put some cold cream 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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I Fell Into the Rear; and From This Position I 

Could Watch Pellet, Could See the Alert Glances 

Which He Turned This Way and That, Could 

See Him Pause and Listen Now and Then for 
Sounds Within the Wood 


OSTLER had only 
H himself to blame. 

If he had stayed 
decently in his cell, su- 
pinely accepted the formality of trial 
and the inevitable subsequent hang- 
ing, we would never have climbed 
Little Bear at all. Pellet and Dane 
might have done so; but I should certainly have stayed 
at home. Dane had persuaded me into a walking trip 
through the mountains during my vacation; but Dane isa 
lawyer and persuasion is his profession. On that Monday 
morning when we were to start, I had begun to think 
scornfully of mountains, when the office called me on the 
phone. 

In the newspaper game vacations are always granted 
with a proviso; so I was wary, and while my landlady an- 
swered the call I consulted the morning paper. Hostler’s 
escape was spread across the front page in sufficient ex- 
planation of the summons. I had worked on the story, and 
now that the murderer was at large it was obvious that the 
office wished to set me on his track again. Without scruple, 
I bade Mrs. Jevons report that I had already departed for 
localities unknown, and an hour later I made her word 
good by meeting Dane and Pellet at the train. 

Dane, one of those lean and tireless individuals to whom 
a twenty-mile tramp is little more than a stroll, was occu- 
pied with, the business of getting us and our dunnage safely 
aboard; but little Pellet, a fly-weight of a man, strung taut 
with nervous energy, immediately displayed an immense 
interest in Hostler’s escape. He knew I had covered the 
story and asked me many questions. 

Hostler had worked as a hired man on a little New 
Hampshire farm—his employer a middle-aged widow with 
qualities of competence and industry which had won for her 
the respect of her community. Hostler had tried to per- 
suade or bully her into marrying him, and the situation 
between them at last reached such a point that he butch- 
ered her with an ax. I explained these things to Pellet as 
we boarded the train and located ourselves in the smok- 
ing car. 


“What a brute the man must be,’’ he 
suggested. ‘‘Do you think the authorities’ll 
eatch him?” 

SSuremtormele replied... —-FHe’s got this 
white patch on his head. An old scar, or 
something of the kind. Half the side of his head as white 
as snow. He can’t get far with that.” 

“He'll fight, won’t he?’’ Pellet insisted. ‘“‘He killed a 
guard, escaping.” 

“Apt to,” I agreed. ‘‘He’d have killed the sheriff when 
they arrested him if his gun hadn’t jammed. If he gets 
hold of a gun now, there’ll be trouble.” 

The train had pulled out of the station. Dane had 
brought aboard a bundle of morning papers, and we read 
them in turn, with that curious human avidity for re- 
peated detail. The tale of the murder was there all told 
and retold, and the story of the man’s escape. Now and 
then one of us read a passage aloud; and more than once 
Pellet called our attention to some particularly horrifying 
aspect of the affair. 

I could see that it exerted a curious fascination upon 
the little man. As we drew into the north country we saw 
once or twice policemen on the station platforms, and he 
studied them with an eager attention. 

“They’re watching for him, I expect,’’ he suggested. 
I nodded. 

“He won’t get far,’”’ I prophesied. 

“He'll hardly try to board a train,’’ Dane commented. 
“More likely to take to the woods, isn’t he?”’ 

I did not think so. 

“He’s a farmer,’”’ I reminded them. ‘‘He knows how 
hard it is for a man to hide in the country. There’s the 


business of finding something to eat. He’s bound to leave. 


traces, and then the hunt would narrow down mighty 
quickly. No, he’s much more apt to try for Boston, or 
some other city. Easier to hide there.” 

Pellet said in his shrill voice, ‘“We may run into him. 
He might work up into the mountains.” 
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Dane smiled and I laughed. 

“That would be one on me,” [reminded them. ‘‘I came 
on this trip to get away from him.” 

“Perhaps we’d better postpone it,’”’ Pellet suggested 
nervously. “‘I—I’ve no desire to meet him.” 

“We're not going into a wilderness,’ Dane told him 
reassuringly. ‘‘We’ll be seeing people every day or so. 
He’s not likely to cross our path.” 

“He used to live up near there,’”’ I reminded them, will- 
ing to make Pellet more uneasy. Daneshook his head at me. 

“Cut it out, Harry,’’ he pro- 
tested. “‘ Don’t let him scare you,” 
he adjured Pellet. ‘‘They’ll have 
Hostler by tonight, probably. And 
it’s sixty miles from the peniten- 
tiary to where we’re going. He'll 
never get that far.”’ 

“He’s a husky ¢itizen,” I in- 
sisted perversely. “‘He’d do that 

in two days. Maybe we’d better 
not go into the woods.”’ 

“‘He’d hide in the daytime,” 
Dane urged. ‘‘You know that. 
They’ll pick him up in a day or 
two. Quicker, if he tries to travel.” 

“He might beg a ride. May 
have done it last night,” I argued. 
“He may be up there ahead of 
us.’’ And I saw Pellet shiver des- 
perately, like a man in a 
chill. The little man’s 
fright was no longer amus- 
ing and I took pity on him. 
“Seriously, Dane, you’re 
right of course. They’ve 
probably got him by now.” 

But Pellet refused to be 
reassured. 

“He might be up where 
we're going,” he insisted. 
“He might be anywhere.” 

Dane bundled up the 
papers and stuffed them 
under the seat. 

“Here,” he said, “I’ve 
made a list of grub we want 
to buy. Listen and see if 
you’ve any suggestions.”’ 
He began to read it off to 
us, and I fell in with his 
maneuver to divert the con- 
versation. Thus we spoke 
no more of Hostler for the 


time. 
But when late that after- 
4 noon, in a drizzle of rain, 
fe we set out on one of the 


trails up White Peak, and 
the forest received us and 

shut us in, I perceived by the glances which Pellet cast 
this way and that into the thickening wood that the mur- 
derer was still in his mind. I was inclined to envy the lit- 
tle man his preoccupation. My pack was already almost 
unbearably heavy, and it seemed to me that Dane in the 
lead would never stop to rest. Pellet was just behind him, 
just ahead of me; and I fell farther and farther in the 
rear. The climb began easily, but the grade increased with 
every quarter mile. My heart pounded till it seemed to 
lift the top of my head; I could feel the throb of its beat in 
my arms and my thighs, and to breathe was a long and 
stabbing effort. Half an hour of this and I surrendered 
with a gasping cry, staggered off the trail, dumped my pack 
and lay prone. The others turned back to sit beside me 
while I recovered, and the rain beat in our faces. Pellet 
looked into the darkening gloom of the woods. 

““A man could hide here anywhere,” he suggested in a 
shrill whisper. 

“‘Tf there’s a murderer around, I hope he'll kill me first,” 
I gasped, and Dane laughed. But Pellet did not even smile. 

We stayed that night in one of the shelter camps three- 
quarters of a mile below the summit. Dane proposed that 
we cook supper there, then go on to the peak for the night 
in order to watch the sunrise. But I was exhausted, and I 
pointed out that if the rain held there would be no sunrise 
to see; and even Pellet was willing to stay where we were. 

““We’ve met a good many people on the trail,’’ he re- 
minded us. ‘‘I guess Hostler’s not likely to be around here.”’ 

Dane and I chuckled, and Dane said reasonably, ‘‘ Get 
him out of your mind, little man. He’s sixty miles away.” 

““No one knows where he is,’’ Pellet insisted. 

“Probably back in jail by this time,’ I assured him. 
“But just the same, Dane, I sleep here tonight.” 
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While we were cooking supper the fire warden from the 
summit came down the trail on his way to his home at the 
foot of the mountain, and he stopped for a minute’s 
talk with us and to write a fire permit for Dane. He asked 
our prospective route, and Dane told him—over White 
Peak and to the top of Little Bear next day; then Old 
Bald and Scarface, and so northward toward the loftier 
ranges. 

““They’ll be mopping me up from the trail before I get 
that far,’”’ I added, and the warden grinned. 

Then Pellet asked in that quick and nervous fashion he 
had, “You haven’t heard anything about an escaped mur- 
derer up here, have you, sir?”’ 

“‘Hostler got away last night,’’ Dane explained. The 
warden nodded. 

“T used to know him,” he confessed. ‘‘Lived over 
south of here for a spell. I guess they’ll pick him up ’fore 
he gets this far.” 

“You do think he’ll come up here, then?’’ Pellet in- 
sisted, and Dane clapped him on the shoulder. 

“Cut it out, son,’’ he adjured the little man. ‘‘We’re 
not going to run into him. You don’t need to give it a 
thought.” 

After a little, the warden went down the trail and the 
rain dropped its veil behind his departing back. Through 
the tree tops we could see the far valley spread below; 
and against the sky to the right, its top clouded, the 
mountain lifted like a gray ghost. All about us the water 
dripped ceaselessly, and it spattered on our cooking fire. 
Dane had coffee going there, and he asked me to break up 
some wood. I was willing, but unskillful; and I succeeded 
only in breaking the helve of the ax we had found in the 

shelter, drawing down upon myself their joint derision. 
' Pellet, after some pains, improvised a new handle, and 
displayed such an aptitude with the implement that we 
soon had wood in plenty. Afterward, while the dishes 
boiled over the fire, we smoked and watched the darkness 
thicken in the valley and draw nearer, till it lay like a black 
wall ten feet beyond the fire. 

I did not sleep well that night. No one of us could stir 
without disturbing the others; and Pellet, who lay at my 


side, was restless and forever moving to and fro. Again and 
again he sat up in his blankets—sat up each time with a 
sharp movement so abrupt that it startled me. 

Once I asked, ‘‘ What’s the matter?”’ 

“Heard something,” he whispered. 

“Rain,” I told him. ‘Lie down again, kid.” 

But he remained in a sitting posture, rigid and atten- 
tive for a long minute before he obeyed. I caught the 
infection of his jangling nerves, and my senses became so 
acute that to me, too, each small sound in the forest magni- 
fied itself appallingly. And there are many sounds in a 
wood at night. Even so, I must have slept at times; for 
once I woke to discover a dark figure leaning toward me, 
silhouetted against the paler blackness of the sky. 

I cried hoarsely, “‘Who’s that?”’ 

“Me,” Pellet whispered; and I said profanely, ‘‘ For 
God’s sake, kid, light and keep still!” ' 

Pellet, mumbling apologetically, got into his blankets 
again; but still I could not sleep. Dane had not even 
awakened, and his heavy breathing became after a time as 
maddening as Pellet’s restlessness. I hated one man for 
sleeping so well, the other for sleeping so poorly. And the 
night dragged interminably on till at last the blackness 
outside began to pale and I watched sick dawn come limp- 
ingly across the fuddled sky. 


It seemed for a while that morning that the day would 
be clear. The dreary wash of clouds thinned and thickened 
with the wind, offering once or twice a glimpse of the early 
sun. But by the time we had breakfasted and packed and 
made our arduous way up that last steep climb to the 
peak, the sky was once more overcast; to the southward 
low drifts obscured the higher ground; and the mountains 
north of us acquired an aspect of new ruggedness and 
grandeur from the fact that we could catch only hints of 
their bold and arduous outlines. 

“Disappointing,” Dane commented. ‘‘The view here is 
fine on a decent day.” 

Pellet looked to the west and north. 

“*T never realized before how wild it is,”’ he said. ‘“A man 
could hide there.” 


“Still worrying about Hostler?’’ Dane asked impa- 
tiently. ‘‘This is a pleasure trip, you know.” 

“That’s a matter of definition,’’ I told him bitterly. 
“Tt’s no pleasure for me.”’ 

“The second day is the worst,’ Dane assured me. 
“You'll feel fine tomorrow.”’ He pointed across the valley 
to the lower, rounded dome of Little Bear. ‘“‘ We'll sleep 
over there tonight,” he said. ‘‘Take it easy today. Make 
it by noon and loaf all afternoon. Then you’ll be fit to bite 
nails tomorrow.” 

““How do we get there?’’ I asked. “‘Fly?’’? And Dane 
grinned and shouldered his pack. 

“‘No use staying here,’’ he replied. 
Come along and I’ll show you the way.” 

“Thank the Lord, it’s downhill for a while, at least,” 
I commented. Dane looked at Pellet, and even the little 
man smiled. But the meaning of this smile was not fully 
apparent to me until we began that stiff descent. 

At once I found a new set of muscles coming into painful 
play. To climb had been hard work, involving a beating 
heart and a laboring pair of lungs. This was an ordeal of a 
different kind, a matter of lowering yourself painfully step 
by step. My toes were blistered and my feet slid forward 
in my shoes at every step. Even when I turned at the steep- 
est places and backed down on hands and knees, I had no 
relief from the irritating little pain. I had thought the 
ascent horrible; this was infinitely worse. And now Dane 
permitted us no rest. 

“Keep coming,’’ he urged. 
by.” 

Something worse than an hour of this, down ledges, 
down gravel slides, and then down easier levels through 
burnt land and along the gorge where a brook played, 
brought us at last to the bottom of the valley between the 
two heights. Here there was a larger brook, and we 
stopped and stripped and bathed in a pool below a great 
ledge, and the icy water was indescribably delightful, and 
a smoke afterward put a point upon the complete and 
comfortable relaxation of the moment. I began to think of 
the mountain behind us in almost. friendly terms; I had 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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We Sat for a While Contentedly, Our Pipes Singing Quietly, the Flames Dancing Softly Before Our Eyes 


prise to me, Ena, when 
this A.M. I ree’d the t 
package containing your ; 
brief and cutting letter, : 
the ring, and those numer- 
ous epistles over whose 
composition I had spent 
so many happy hours. 
But what hurt me most 
was to have you inclose 
that clipping from the 
Pearl City Express enti- 
tled, He Said He Was a 
Sheik—And They Called 
Out the Fire Department. 
It is this vile piece in 
the Express that is re- 
sponsible for all, and if I 
am writing you now it is 
because I am absolutely 
innocent of the charge and 
can prove same to your 
entire satisfaction, as you 
will notice beginning with 
the next paragraph. 
Ena, I am concealing i 
nothing when I say that p 
k 
& 


I WAS a painful sur- 


the entire business began 

a week ago last Saturday 

eve at 8:15 P.M., when at 

the corner of Morton and 

State streets I acciden- 

tally met Mr. Harry P. : 
Slomer. And if you will a4 
remember back to the te 
time when you lived here 
you will probably recall 
the Slomer family who re- 
sided at 1216 Herrick 
Avenue before moving 
East in 1912. And maybe 
you will remember Harry 
P. Slomer himself, who 
was known among us boys 
as Skid Slomer because 
of the habit he always 
had of sliding out of ev- 
erything. 

**Hello, old High- 
pockets,” he said. ‘“‘Lis- 
ten, Benny. I have been 
looking for you ever since 
I struck town two days ago. Don’t you remember me?” 

“You have guessed right,’’ he said when I told him his 
name. “Listen, Benny, I have a favor I am going to ask 
you. Suppose we drop in somewhere for a couple of 
coffees.”’ 

We now walked along to the Eatright Cafeteria on State 
Street, which you probably will not remember used to be 
called Jake’s Place before prohibition set in. 

“Well, Benny,” he said, in a nervous way, after we had 
got seated, “‘I guess you know how much confidence I feel 
in you. I have never forgotten that time when we were 
boys together and Bunk Berry bet you a quarter you 
would not have the nerve to take little Nellie Perrin to a 
straw ride and you almost won, but backed out at the last 
minute. Ha-ha! Well, the rest of us did not appreciate 
you then, but I can see now you did this because you were 
always serious and high-minded even at that age. And 
that is why I am so glad to meet you here tonight and why 
I am going to ask you a favor.” 

“What is the favor?”’ I said, a little short. 

“Well, Benny, here goes. Because I know who you are 
and that you have always been strictly honorable and a 
man in a thousand, I am going to let you in on the most 
important secret of my life, and you can bet I would not 
talk confidentially this way to Bunk Berry or anybody on 
his order. Benny, I have just been married to a sweet little 
girl by the name of Sylvia Sanders and she is now here in 
Pearl City in a flat.” 

Here he drank the rest of his coffee in one gulp, set the 
cup down and then tried to drink what was left, though 
there was nothing left. As I did not say anything much to 
this statement, he went on: 

“Yes; I am the happiest man in the world, and we are 
now living at the Delray Apartments on the third floor, 
577 Grand Avenue. And this is because I have been sent 
here as special agent of the Colossus Paper Company of 
New York. But, Benny, here is where the peculiar part 
comes in. My father and mother, now living in Millvale, 
New Jersey, do not know yet that I am married.” 


“Think!” She Said in 

a Desperate Way. 

“*Think or There Will 
be a Tragedy!"’ 


mentee ee ety, 


“‘What is the matter?” I remarked a little dryly. “‘ Did 
you forget to send them an invitation?” 

He winched visibly at my question and threw away his 
first cigarette and took another, though the former was 
still more than an inch long. 

“Well, Benny,” he stated, “‘these are the facts: The 
marriage was secret—in fact it is because of this that I 
have not even put our name on the flat door or on the 
letter box. And since my father and mother are old- 
fashioned people, I think it will be better if I break the 
news to them a little at a time. Though I might also add 
that there are difficulties on the other side. My wife’s 
parents, in Rochester, Minnesota, think she is visiting in 
Reedsburg, Wisconsin, previous to returning home and 
marrying a friend of the family named Otto Mergleson.”’ 

“Well, just what do you want of me?’ I asked. 

“Here is the situation, Benny,” he said, taking a third 
cigarette: ‘‘If I stayed here where everybody knows me the 
news of the marriage would be sure to come out and burst 
like a bombshell in my family, and I am now receiving a 
small allowance from same. But fortunately my grand- 
father is getting ready to pass into a better world and my 
folks have invited me to come home for the event. And 
once there, personally I think I can explain to them how it 
all happened and what a sweet, playful little thing Sylvia 
is, and in the end they will be so glad I have settled down 
they will continue my allowance.” 

“But what has all this got to do with me?” I said, 
standing up. He grabbed hold of my sleeve. 

“Benny, I cannot leave this little girl alone without 
knowing anybody to whom she can turn. And I guess you 
can see how much confidence I have in you when I ask you 
to help us out.” 

My answer to this, Ena, was exactly what you might 
suspect. I told Harry Slomer that same was impossible, 
being as I was already engaged to you in spite of the fact 
that you now lived in Janesville, Wisconsin. 

His only response was a slap on the back and the words 
“Congratulations, Benny. Now I know I have made no 
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mistake in picking you out, because I am not looking for 
any sheik, but a respectable, steady-going character like 
yourself. Come on along now and let me introduce you.” 

In regard to the visit which now took place I will not 
bore you by attempting to describe same. The door to the 
flat had hardly opened when a small blond girl threw her- 
self into Harry Slomer’s arms with the words, “Here I is, 
Hawwy.” It made me sick. 

Well, that was just the beginning. Harry introduced 
me, but judging by the way she acted, Mrs. Slomer did not 
care whether she knew me or not. She spent the entire time 

jumping up and down and 

clapping her hands and sit- 
ting on Harry’s lap and kiss- 
ing him and tickling his ears 

and making remarks in a 

whisper. And every time 

Harry and I would start on 

some worth-while conversa- 

tion, this is the way she 

acted. I never was so glad 

in my life as when Harry be- 

gun to yawn and I was able 

in a polite way to break the 
’ news that I would have to 
be going. 

‘*Well, Benny,’’ said 
Harry, standing up with one 
arm around his wife and a 
silly smile on his face, “‘ what 
do you think of this 
for a nice little wife 
just as full of fun 
and playfulness as 
an egg is full of 


meat?” 
At the remark 
Mrs. Slomer 


reached up and 
tickled his ears 
again, saying, ‘‘IsI 
playful, Hawwy?” 
It made me sick. 

“Well, Benny,” 
said Harry, in the 
front hall, after 
walking downstairs 
with me, “I sup- 
pose I am not lucky 
to have a merry lit- 
tle girl like that for 
my wife. She is 
really just an inno- 
cent, light-hearted child full of little practical jokes. I give 
you my word I expect to go laughing through life.” 

“Oh, do you?” I remarked a little dryly. 

This seemed to stop him for a minute, but after that he 
said, ‘‘ Well, Benny, at two A.M. I am leaving for the East. 
I will give Sylvia your address and if she would like you to 
take her somewhere she will drop you a line and anything 
you spend I will make right with you.” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“And I guess you understand how glad I am to have 
found you when I say that Bunk Berry has a flat here in 
the Delray. And if Bunk is anything like the way he was, 
I don’t want him shining around Sylvia.” 

Well, Ena, though I walked away into the night at once 
and went to the boarding house and straight to bed, I could 
not get to sleep for a long time; and the reason was I kept 
remembering the way Mrs. Slomer looked when she was 
sitting on Harry’s lap and tickling his ears. And I made 
up my mind that if she ever tried that on me or handed me 
any of her baby-talk line I would put a stop to both in a 
hurry; and the more I thought this over the harder it was 
to get to sleep. 

And I might add also that one reason I could not get to 
sleep was because I had a kind of funny feeling in my stom- 
ach. At the time I thought this was probably because of 
something wrong with the coffee, but I see now it was 
simply due to a second-sight premonition of what was 
going to happen. 

64 
NA, I guess you will understand that Monday morning 
I looked at the mail full of fear and trembling because 
I was afraid I would find a letter from Harry Slomer’s 
playful child wife asking me to come around and take her 
somewhere. But there was no letter Monday or Tuesday, 
or even Wednesday. 

I now began to get worried, having always had, as you 
know, a very tender conscience, and I began to ask myself 
was I doing my full duty in the case of Mrs. Slomer. And 
I continued to not sleep well nights as the result of always 
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“When She Gets Cooled 
Down a Little I Will Drop 
In and Teli Her You Sent Me Around”’ 


wondering whether she had not written because she had 
broken her arm, thus rendering her unable to tickle Harry’s 
ears, or what had happened. Also, being as I was Harry’s 
best friend, I felt it was my bounden duty to tell Mrs. 
Slomer, who came from Rochester, Minnesota, that it was 
not the custom for a young wife in this city to talk baby 
talk in public and then kiss their husbands on the back of 
the necks of same. 

And you can understand, Ena, that the idea of going to 
see Mrs. Slomer did not give me any pleasure, the contrary 
being the case, but I wanted to do Harry Slomer a good 
turn; and that was why on Wednesday evening I decided 
to call and see how Mrs. S. was getting along. 

It was eight o’clock P.M. when I rang the bell and Mrs. 
Slomer opened the door. She looked very much surprised 
to see me, as her eyes were red and she had a handkerchief 
out. I was greatly relieved when, instead of throwing her 
arms around my neck the way I had been afraid she might 
do, she merely said ‘“‘Good evening,’’ and shook hands 
slightly. 

Well, I sat down in the chair offered without removing 
my overcoat and with legs crossed so as not to give her any 
ideas about jumping up on my lap and tickling my ears. 
Then, after a few remarks about the weather I took out of 
my pocket a good book which I had got from the library 
entitled, History of the United States. With this in hand 
a conversation started about Columbus which continued 
until she burst into tears. 

“What is the matter?’’ I asked, not knowing what to 
make of same. 

She sobbed for a minute without replying and then said, 
“Harry.” 

“What did he do to you?”’ I now asked. 

“T miss him so,” she continued, still sobbing. ‘‘I spend 
the whole day crying.”’ 

“T would not let that worry me,’ I said, just to cheer 
her up. ‘‘Even if Harry decides not to come back, crying 
will not change matters.”’ 

At this she sat up very straight, and removing her 
handkerchief said in an indignant voice, ‘‘What do you 
mean?” 

“What I say,’ I said. And then, just to amuse her, I 
related the story of a movie show I had recently seen where 
the girl thought she was being married, though in reality 
the ceremony was a simple fake arranged by disguised 
pals of her alleged husband. 

I was ready to go on with some more interesting anec- 
dotes, but at this point I observed she was no longer listen- 
ing, but had taken a photograph of Harry from the desk 
and was kissing it violently and crying at the same time. 

For a little while I did not know what to do, especially 
as it was hard to understand how anybody could take 


Harry Slomer as seriously as she 
was doing. But the sobs contin- 
uing, I decided I would have to 
make some move to keep the poor 
girl from collapsing into hysterics. 

And now, Ena, I will ask you to 
read very closely what I am going 
to write here, because otherwise 
you may get the idea that what 
followed was my fault, though it 
all happened because I was just 
doing my duty according to my 
conscience. 

The first thing I did was to try 
to create a friendly feeling by 
taking off my overcoat, laying the 
history on the table and hitching 
up my chair to the sofa where 
Mrs. Slomer had her head buried 
in a pillow. ® 

““What seems to be the mat- 
ter?’’ I asked in a kindly voice. 
“Perhaps if you will tell me you 
will feel better.” 

At first there was no response. 
Then she stated in a strangulated 
voice, “I am so miserable with- 
out Harry I wish I was dead.”’ 

“Harry is not the only man in 
the world,’’ I remarked a little 
dryly, with the intention of get- 
ting her mind on another subject. 

‘*As far as I am concerned, he 
is,’ was the response. 

I now thought a minute and 
then said in a last effort to relieve 
the atmosphere, ‘“‘Harry told me 
you were very playful. You do 
not seem to be very playful right 
now.” 

““Oh, don’t 1?” she said in the 
same kind of voice. 

“No,’’ Treturned. Then, as she 
sobbed all the harder, I added, 
“Why don’t you cheer up a 
little?” 

“T do not want to cheer up,” 
muffled than before. 

Well, Ena, it was at this point that I let my sympa- 
thetic nature get the better of me; I felt so sorry to see her 
the way she was that I made up my mind I would try to 
cheer her up, cost what it might. And it was with this in- 
tention, Ena, that I leaned over and tickled her right ear 
respectfully. 

The result was the most complete surprise I have ever 
encountered. Instead of sitting up with a playful smile, 
she sat up without one and in a harsh voice remarked, 
“What do you think you are doing, anyway?” 

If at this point I had answered her with a few 
severe home truths about her conduct, everything 
which followed might have been different. But she 
had got me into such a sympathetic state that instead 
of telling her straight 
out from the shoulder 
what I thought, I 
merely gave her an 
encouraging smile. 
And when that did 
not do any good 
either, I leaned over 
a little more so as to 
say in a soothing 
voice, “‘There, there, 
everything will come 
out all right.” 

Now what Mrs. 
Slomer thought my 
intentions were I do 
not know, but maybe 
she had the idea I was 
trying to kiss her, 
though such was far 
from my mind, Ena, 
and if same actually 
happened it was 
merely the result of 
natural confusion and 
was merely a little 
formal kiss which did 
not mean anything, 
Ena. 

But team not 
sure that this hap- 
pened, and if I did kiss her it was an accident, Ena. 

But from what happened directly after, you would 
have thought Mrs. Slomer had just sat on a live wire. 
I ducked my overcoat, which was coming right at my 
head; but it would have been better if I had ducked 


wt 
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she said in a voice more 


later, because I looked up just in time to catch the History 
of the United States. And the next minute I could feel 
myself being shoved out of the apartment the same as if I 
had been hit by an express train instead of by asmall blond 
girl who a minute before had been a pathetic picture on 
the sofa. 

Next a voice said, “I will show you just how playful I 
am!’ and as I winched at the words a plate came very near 
cutting off my head and broke on the corridor wall behind 
me just as the door to the Slomer flat closed with a bang. 

Well, Ena, it was while I was pulling myself together 
and putting on my overcoat and kicking the pieces of 
broken plate into a neat pile that I observed a party in the 
shadow of the stairway who was regarding me with a merry 
smile. It was none other than Bunk Berry. 

“Hello, Highpockets,” he said. ‘‘The little wren seemed 
agitated. What were you trying to do anyhow?” 

As you can well believe, I made up my mind to answer 
this question in a honorable manner without revealing the 
secret intrusted to me by Harry Slomer. 

“Oh,” I said in a smooth way, “‘it is just a little blond 
girl I happen to know.” 

“*A stray chorine, hey?” 

“Yes,’’ L replied, in order to avoid giving him any mare 
information that might have revealed Harry Slomer’ssecret. 

“Well, Highpockets, you certainly show speed when you 
think nobody is clocking you. I would never have given 
you credit for it. Maybe the little girl would like to meet 
me. I think I might get her on for a week at the New 
Orpheus.” 

“Yes,” I said in the same smooth way. 

“When she gets cooled down a little I will drop in and 
tell her you sent me around.” 

I would have said something against this proposal of 
Bunk Berry’s, but I thought it might only result in letting 
out the secret, so I merely responded “All right,’’ and 
returned to the boarding house, having made up my mind 
never to see Mrs. Slomer again under any circumstances. 

What was my surprise Saturday A.M. to receive the 
following: 


“Dear Mr. Byers: You cannot imagine how sorry I am 
for my prematurely brusque actions of the other evening. 
I was simply all nerves. But if you tell the messenger who 
brings this that you can come and see me this afternoon at 
five you will find me my old playful self. 

“Sincerely, 
“SYLVIA SLOMER.”’ 


Well, Ena, I have never borne grudges in my life, and 
that is why I made up my mind to accept this effort at a 
(Continued on Page 59) 
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She Sat Up Very Straight, and Removing Her Handkerchief 


Said in an Indignant Voice, ‘What Do You Mean?” 
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South Central Florida Land 


HE sensitive Floridian of long standing— 
(kx moved into the state, that is to say, 

more than three months ago—is apt to be- 
come greatly perturbed over the statements fre- 
quently made by coarse and biased newcomers; statements 
that lead uninformed persons to think that the chief activity 
of everybody in present-day Florida is the buying and sell- 
ing of real estate. 

The sensitive Floridian seems to think that if newcomers 
had as much sense as has been granted to the flying cock- 
roach or the chinch bug, they would overlook the real- 
estate activity in the state and write home in delirious 
excitement about the fisheries of Lake Okeechobee or the 
startling profits that are frequently made out-of one acre 
of strawberries or tomatoes, or some other prominent 
Florida enterprise. 

New arrivals, however, encounter little or nothing in the 
Florida newspapers that encourages any undue animation 
over the fortunes that are to be extracted from the lumber 
business or the turpentine 
business or the phosphate 


business or similar forms of 
endeavor. When such mat- 
ters are mentioned, they are 
more than likely to be men- 
tioned in a chatty article 
that occupies two inches of 
valuable space in the lower 
right-hand corner of page 
four or page seven. 

The real-estate business, 
on the other hand, receives 
a sufficient amount of men- 
tion in every Florida news- 
paper to break all existing 
mentioning records. No 
war can ever receive the 
mention that real estate re- 
ceivesin the press of Florida. 
No murder can touch it. 


The Lay of the Land 


ORTHERN climate re- 

ceives some volumi- 
nous reading notices in 
Florida news columns; and 
an October snowstorm in 
any of the Northern states 
is not only good for a column 
on the front page of almost 
any Florida paper, but fre- 
quently also for a long ed- 
itorial of compassion and 
brotherly love, in which are 
concealed a few mean digs 
at the snow belt. But not 
even the blanketing of ev- 
ery Northern state by the 
world’s worst snowstorm in 
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in any mention to compare with that which is accorded 
to Florida real estate every day. 

So much real-estate mentioning has to be done that 
many Florida papers are obliged to get out editions of 
fifty and sixty pages to take care of it. In such cases real 
estate is heavily mentioned on page one, page sixty, and 
each and every intervening page. Most of the pages are 
devoted to the most beautiful and melodious real-estate 
advertisements that ever threw a prospect into a hypnotic 
trance. 

Remove any mention of real estate from Florida news- 
papers, and many of them wouldn’t be large enough to 
cover the top shelf of a jewel tray. 

There is nothing wrong with this situation, of course; 
but it helps to give the uninitiated an idea of the reasons 


that lead thoughtless and unsympathetic new- 
comers to jump accurately to the conclusion that 
the real-estate business is several miles in ad- 
vance of all other Florida activities put together. 
All this frequent and persistent mention of real estate 
is of great assistance to enterprising gentlemen from the 
North who have come to Florida for the purpose of selling 
Florida lands at a minimum of expense—to themselves— 
and a maximum of profit. 


Varieties in Investments 


T MIGHT be added in passing that their activities have 
caused a considerable amount of distress to every honest 
banker, real-estate dealer, phosphate miner, citrus-fruit 
raiser, vegetable farmer, sugar manufacturer, lumberer, 
climate advertiser, press agent and what not in the state. 
Florida is a healthful state—so healthful, to hear a 
native Floridian tell it, that Methuselah might have pro- 
longed his life through the 

Spanish-American War by 


mid-September could result 


Clearing South Florida Land for Subdivision Purposes 


moving his legal residence 
from Mesopotamia to St. 
Petersburg, Fort Lauder- 
dale, Titusville, Ocala or 
any of fifty or a hundred 
other Florida cities. 

It is not sufficiently 
healthful, however, to keep 
a good Floridian from de- 
veloping an acute attack of 
nausea whenever he runs 
across the trail of one of 
the financial giants whose 
Florida land-selling cam- 
paigns possess none of the 
elements of fair play and 
sportsmanship that occa- 
sionally characterize grand 
larceny, train robbery and 
abstracting pennies from 
the tin cups of blind men, 
and whose methods of get- 
ting money frequently make 
banditry seem like an inno- 
cent diversion and horse 
stealing like the harmless 
prank of a high-spirited boy. 

Any investigation of this 
matter quickly reveals the 
fact that there are many 
varieties of Florida real- 
estate investments that 
stand a good chance of being 
good investments for years 
to come, and that there are 
similarly many varieties of 
unspeakably bad real-estate 
speculations that are useless 
as building lots at the pres- 
ent time and that stand an 


. of its most enthusiastic resi- 
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excellent chance of continuing to be useless for many and 
many a weary day. ; 

The labor and money that are expended on good Florida 
developments, and the startling results that are frequently 
obtained, will be considered in another place, however, in 
order that a chill and dispassionate eye may be focused on 
the activities of those who have no objection to taking a 
few pennies from any widow or orphan on any pretext 
whatsoever, provided that the pennies aren’t counterfeit. 

Roughly speaking, the purchase of Florida land is a good 
investment for Northern home seekers, in the opinion of 
conservative Floridians and Northern investigators, when 
it is purchased from a developer who not only intends to 
develop the property that he sells but has sufficient capital 
and ability to carry out his plans; or when properly lo- 
cated land is purchased by a person who is able and willing 
to develop it. 

Also roughly speaking, the purchase of Florida land is a 
speculation, and frequently a very dubious one, when it is 
purchased from a promoter who does not attempt to de- 
velop his property, or from a promoter who promises 
developments that he is unable or unwilling to carry out, 
or from any person who recommends land in one section of 
Florida because of the good reputation of adjoining devel- 
opments or supposedly adjoining developments, or from 
a man who sells land merely because it is located in Florida. 

Florida is a fine, commodious state with an area of some 
58,000 square miles; and within its 58,000 square miles it 
has a large assortment of 
climate, natural resources 
that have scarcely been re- 
vealed to the admiring eyes 


dents, soils capable of pro- 
ducing in one part of the 
state or another nearly 
everything that has ever 
been grown anywhere in the 
world, with the possible ex- 
ception of a few things like 
reindeer moss and the edel- 
weiss; cities in the making 
whose beauties will soon 
cause skeptical Northern 
visitors as well as their resi- 
dents to grow incoherent 
with joy and astonishment, 
and some thousands of 
square miles of the most vil- 
lainous and insect-infested 
swamp land, jungle and un- 
drained areas that ever har- 
bored a mosquito. 


Ocean-Front Prices 


N THIS 58,000 square 

miles of territory there is 
land that is very valuable, 
and land that is not very 
valuable at present but that 
may be much more valuable 
in afew years’ time, and land 


whose value by the 
acre threatens to be 
considerably less 
than that of a good 
hunting dog for the 
next three or four 
generations. 

In the vicinity of 
great resorts, 
ocean-front prop- 
erty costs so much 
that sensitive tour- 
ists feel a certain 
modest reluctance 
about even looking 
at it. Two thou- 
sand dollars a front 
foot has changed 
hands in payment 
for such property 
without any of the 
parties to the trans- 
action being ar- 
rested or struck 
down bya bolt from 
the blue. 

From this price, 
which some of the 
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more calloused 
Floridians profess 
to believe will be 
regarded as purely 
nominal in a few 
years’ time, the 
price of ocean-front 
property slips down 
to $1000 and $500 
and even $200 a 
front foot, depend- 
ing on the distance 
of the property 
from the big devel- 
opments. 
Generally speak- 


- ing, therefore, the 


unscrupulous per- 
son who wishes to 
separate the un- 
wary Northerner 
from his savings 
with a modicum of 
effort does not dally 
with ocean-front 
property to any 
noticeable extent. 
He must purchase 
land by the acre if 


Along the Road to 
Lake Okeechobee 


he intends to get enough of 
it to cut up into lots that 
will lure dollars from the 
pocket of the eager soul who 
wishes to speculate in 
Florida land; and in order 
to get land that will, in the 
parlance of the real-estate 
world, cut up nicely, he must 
move back into the hinter- 
land, well away from good 
roads, orange groves, coco- 
nut palms, shimmering 
beaches and symmetrical 
ladies in abbreviated bath- 
ing suits. 


Acreage Lots 


EAR the more rapidly 

growing Florida cities 
and the soundest real-estate 
developments, land fre- 
quently brings as much as 
$10,000 and even $20,000 an 
acre without causing Florid- 
ians to question the sanity 
of the persons who pay such 
prices. But far back in the 
hinterland, the value of land 
sinks to $100 an acre and 
fifty dollars an acre, and 
even as little as five and six 
and ten dollars an acre. 

A reliable Florida real-estate firm advertises in early 
November, for example—the names in the advertisement 
being slightly altered in order that real-estate dealers may 
not receive any free tips: 


“These tracts positively can be delivered: 

“60,000 acres, near Brookton and Huck City, northwest 
of Oompah, Florida. Two railroads and about 25 miles of 
asphalt highway through the property. High elevation. 
Price $35 per acre. Guarantee titles 99 per cent perfect. 

“40,000 acres just south of Skimp, Florida. $16 per 
acre. 

“12,000 acres in Quilt County. Just north of Gumbo, 
two railroads and seven highways. Property surrounds 
four small towns. Extra high elevation. High pineland. 
The Satsuma orange country. Price $16 per acre. $5000 
binder. Long time to close. 

“2000 acres in Wallop County. South of Clammer, 
Florida. Beautifulland. Price $12 per acre. $1000 binder. 
60 days to close. Carefully selected land. Titles 100 per 
cent perfect. 

“We positively can deliver all tracts advertised.” 


Reputable Floridians who are well acquainted with their 
state are fond of asserting—and in the light of recent 
events there seems to be no good reason to doubt their 
word—that there is no worthless land in Florida. Those 
who were given an opportunity to study the advertisement 
in question stated with almost no reluctance that the 2000 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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He Swung Rapidly Up Into the 
Nearest Tree Top, There to Wait, 
Like a Part of the Tree Itself, 
Until the Danger Had Passed 
or Had Failed to Materialize 


crouching run, helped forward every now and then 

by the instinctive use of his long arms as he crashed 
through the undergrowth of the forest—stood at last mo- 
tionless, exhausted, his hair-covered chest working like a 
bellows, shivering with terror, holding himself to utter 
silence. From his low hair-matted forehead a rivulet of 
blood was warm upon his flat-nosed broad face, was wet 
on the retracted quivering upper lip of the protruding 
mouth wherein the coarse large teeth were exposed in a 
snarl that dared not be audible. 

That was where the stone flung by the Old One had caught 
him. He shuddered still with the shock of it, with the fright 
of imminent sudden death, the appalling, still vivid impres- 
sion of that gigantic old male springing at him with a shriek 
of ferocious rage. He had fled, blindly, only just in 
time. 

He stood now forcing himself to an immobility 
equal to that of the tree trunks around him, ears 
acute to listen, bushy-browed eyes apprehensively 
searching the night gloom of the forest. There was 
no sound—above all, not that sharp alarming crack 
of a twig, that stealthy rustle of leaves for which 
his whole being was alert. There was nothing to be 
seen save blank darkness like a black wall all round 
him. The flickering glow of the fire was lost, invisi- 
ble. But with his widespread nostrils he sniffed the 
faint pungent smell of its smoke, sniffed the distant 
exquisite odor of meat and marrowbones sizzling 
among its brands. Saliva came involuntarily into his 
mouth, trickled at the corner of his loose thick lips. 

He was suddenly desperately hungry, in an almost 
irresistible craving for that food he smelled. He 
could visualize the seene—the gigantic Old One, with 
his bleared eyes, his immense yellow teeth, squatting 
in the best place under that overhanging rock, snatch- 
ing from the fire the best and juiciest morsels, toss- 
ing to the females his half-gnawed joints, magnani- 
mously permitting them to grab for themselves the por- 
tions for which notoriously he had no liking, growl- 
ing if they ventured to touch one he had marked 
down for himself when he should have greedily fin- 
ished the fat-dripping lump with which his jaws were 
crammed. An immense nostalgia surged up in him. 
In that small community were all his memories from 
the dawning of his life. It was synonymous 
with food, with warmth, with protection, with 
companionship in a world suddenly perceived to 
hold unimagined potentialities of unnerving 
solitude. 

He evoked for himself the image of that old 
female—the one whom the fearsome Old One ” 
nowadays no longer caressed, as once he dimly 
remembered him doing—the one whom the Old 
One frequently beat until she screamed, al- 
though, thin-flanked and wretched, she searched 
longer and more diligently than the others for 
the succulent roots she tremblingly presented to 
her savage-tempered tyrant. Her presence, her 
propinquity, was suddenly almost a physical 
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necessity to 
him—curiously, 
for of late he 
had had few in- 
timate dealings 
with her. She was the one, he felt instinc- 
tively, who would furtively snatch a morsel 
of meat for him from the fire, who would 
wash that wound upon his brow, who would 
protect him. There would be something com- 
forting in her eyes, something soothing, re- 
assuring in the murmurous noise she made 
as she held him to her. He found his lips 
involuntarily coming together for the sound 
with which he always summoned her, with 
which she was identified—Mm-mm! 
Mm-mm! How she had leaped up snarling 
in a sudden wild fury when the Old One had 
sprung at him! 

He pondered that Old One, with a shiver 
at the recollection. It was only recently 
that he who was the focus point and ar- 
biter of all their lives had turned harsh to- 
ward him, had capriciously driven him away 
from the fire, had growled and snatched 
up a stone if he dared to approach closely 
any of the several young females who held 
their tiny offspring on their knees or rolled playfully on 
the earth in sport with those who, cublike, were a little 
bigger. 

He had understood that those females were forbidden, 
contact with them the exclusive prerogative of the tyran- 
nous Old One. And those other young females who had 
yet no little ones were, it seemed, also—monopolistically, 
illogically—forbidden. He was aware of it grudgingly, yet 
was impelled almost uncontrollably by something strangely 
potent in the depths of himself to ignore that prohibi- 
tion. 

They attracted him, particularly the plump one whose 
hair was so long that she could sit upon it. She used to 
comb it with her fingers, looking at him peculiarly, invit- 
ingly, till he felt his legs inexplicably shaking under him. 
And then she would get up and laugh. That was when the 
Old One was not about. Once the Old One caught her at 
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it, and beat her 
with a big piece 
of tree until she 
hard =vilsati ni 
stretched on the 
earth, moaning and sobbing pitifully, so that it made him 
feel sick to hear her. At that moment he had wanted ex- 
ceedingly to kill the Old One—had stood with hands 
twitching at the end of his long arms—but he had not 
dared. He knew that it was of course impossible to kill 
the Old One, who was the strongest thing in the world. 
He had just slunk away, ashamed of himself, and then 
suddenly frightened at the mutterings and growlings with 
which the Old One had pursued him. 

She was the cause of the catastrophe tonight, that plump 
young female with the long hair. Just as they were all set- 
tling themselves around the big fire, she had slyly mo- 
tioned him to come and sit beside her. He had done so 
rather diffidently, feeling at the same time hot inside his 
chest. It was dangerous. Perhaps the Old One would not 
notice him, however. The ogre had been hunting all day, 
had come back with his great hairy chest slashed across by 
an animal’s claw, but with the bear slung over his shoul- 
der. Desperately tired and spent, he had slept while the 
females had skinned the beast, had dismembered it with 
the big sharp-edged broken stones they were always so 
eager to find, had cooked it in the fire. 

He had seemed still half asleep as, mumbling and growl- 
ing to himself, he had gnawed at the fat thigh joint old 
Mm-mm had been nervously : 
prompt to give him. And the 
plump, long-haired young female 
with the provocative peculiar v 
eyes—in a vague yet recent past 
he remembered himself tumbling 
over and over with her on the 
ground in play, like the three or 
four little ones playing now on 
the beaten earth of their camp; 
it seemed quite suddenly that she 
had become big, almost 
full-grown, different— 
had profited by the Old 
One’s somnolence, had 
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He Distinguished Long:Hair Plainly as Once More, With Slow, Deliberate Clicks 
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stealthily reached out a clawing hand to his, pulled 
him close. 

And then suddenly—he could not quite remem- 
ber how—his arms had been around her, gripped 
her tight. She had screamed. The Old One had 
leaped up, bellowing, hideous in a fury of vengeful 
jealous wrath, swift to annihilate with the great 
stone in his hand. He also had leaped up, with a 
vivid inward shock, an instinctive spontaneity of 
his muscles, dodged so that the stone had only 
grazed his forehead, dashed instantly for the shelter 
of the forest. 

He was terrible, that Old One. He hated him— 
hated and feared him, with a shivering convulsion 
of all his being. Overwhelmingly terrible he was— 
irresistible. He remembered suddenly the time 
when that other Old One, who had stalked their 
trail through the forest, had startlingly emerged 
with a rush, seized one of the young females as she 
bent over the fire. Their own Old One had gone a 
little distance away to slake his thirst at the pool. They 
had all screamed for him. And then—before the intruder 
had had time to drag away the female shrieking with the 
pain of his pull on her long hair—he had reappeared, his 
hirsute face dripping with the water he had lapped. 

The stranger Old One had instantly relinquished his prey, 
snatched up a great piece of rock. Their own Old One had 
a piece of rock also. They had faced each other murder- 
ously. He, a shrinking spectator behind Mm-mm, had 
thrilled deliciously with the terror of it. Immense, affright- 
ing, that other Old One had appeared to him, his great hairy 
body gashed and scarred with the wounds of previous fights, 
his squat face contorted hideously as he showed his teeth. 
Not less formidable had their own familiar Old One ap- 
peared to him as he also snarled in menace, anger foam 
over his protruding fangs. For a moment the two adver- 
saries had half crouched, fronting each other, measuring 
each other with their fierce bushy-browed eyes, the rocks 
ready in their clawlike hands. And then—so suddenly 
that it had startled him—both rocks had been flung. Both 
missed. The next instant they had 
grappled, were in a shrieking, bel- 
lowing conflict of tooth and claw, 
were rolling on the earth. He had 
yelled exultantly to see their own 
Old One on top, to see the stranger’s 
head smashed furiously, repeatedly 


_ and Grunts, She Reiterated Her Ultimatum 


against a bowlder. 

That head had 

broken like one of 

those birds’ eggs it 

was his juvenile 

task, along with the 

females and the other youngsters, 
to collect. Terrible indeed, and 
utterly irresistible, was their Old 
One, a potent protection. 

He shivered suddenly in a new 
fear. Suppose in the forest he ran 
into another of those stranger Old 
Ones. They existed. Always his 
group was coming across their 
trails, avoiding them furtively while their own 
Old One muttered and snarled, led them swiftly 
in a new direction. Suppose one leaped upon him 
suddenly now! He was an outcast from the group 
by the fire, had no powerful Old One, full-grown, 
wily and strong, to protect him. 

He would be torn limb from limb. 

He almost shrieked in the gripping 

terror of it as he stood there in the 

thick darkness—suppressed his im- 

minent outcry in the even greater 

terror of that near-by Old One who 

was certainly now per- 
manently and murder- 

ously hostile. He 
remembered that other 

Young One who, chased 

away, had ventured to 

come back—the grotesque howl- 
ing of the old female who had 
refused to quit his torn and life- 
less body. 

He could never go back to that 
fire, to that comradeship, that 
protection. He felt it with an 
instinctive certainty. He was 
isolated in a black and hostile 
world filled with all the myriad 
subtle menaces of night. Some- 
where a wolf gave tongue; a 
bloodcurdling growling roar rang 
through the recesses of the 
forest. He recognized it for the 
voice of the fearsome tiger with 
the long curling fangs, and in- 
stantly and automatically jerked 
up his long arms, swung himself 
ai up into safety on the bough of 
a the nearest tree. 

Wi Above his head bright stars 
glittered through the interstices 
of the wind-stirred leaves. Those 
stars were in congregations 
strange to modern eyes. There 
would come a time perhaps when 
scientists, recovering a fragment 
of the bones of that primitive 
young human male then clinging 
shiveringly to his branch, would 
dispute bitterly as to whether he 
was to be classified with Pilt- 
down man or Pithecanthropus 
man, would deny him the rank 
of Homo sapiens, and quarrel as 
to whether a million years or 
merely a hundred thousand had 
passed since he existed. Before 
that happened the constella- 
tions would have regrouped 
themselves in the slow majestic 
turning of the cosmic kaleido- 
scope; vast geologic changes, in- 
undations, eon-long alternations 
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The Next Instant 
They Had Grap- 
pled, Were ina 
Shrieking,Bellow: 
ing Conflict of 
Tooth and Claw, 
Were Rolling on 
the Earth 


of arctic ice and sweltering tropic 
heat, emergences and subsidences, 
would have repeatedly refashioned 
the Atlas-patterning of the globe 
as seen from the moon—rising se- 
renely cold as it does now. These 
things were hidden from him, as 
from us are hidden the unimagina- 
ble transformations of a million 
years hence. To him his point of time and space was the 
whole of reality as, vividly alive, vividly afraid, he sat and 
shivered on that branch, his teeth chattering in the noc- 
turnal terrors of solitude in that dark forest. 

An instinct of prudence impelled him to remove himself 
further from the menace localized by that fire, acutely 
though he craved for its illumination, its warmth, the food 
and protection with which it was synonymous. Prudently, 
apprehensively and silently he swung himself from bough 
to bough, from tree trunk to tree trunk, until at last, so 
remote from it that no longer could he smell its pungent 
smoke, he curled himself in a lofty fork and slept, still 
clutching at a supporting branch. 


He could not have formulated to himself how many 
days had passed; his embryonic mind boggled always, 
sometimes exasperatingly, at an inward urge to compute, 
stuck always at one—more than one—many; in this case 
it was certainly many—before he met the other Young 
One, a male like himself. 

During those many days he had managed to exist pre- 
cariously, half starved, his desperate day-long search for 
food continually interrupted by the sudden alarms, exag- 
gerated by his fear-haunted timidity, which sent him 
swinging rapidly up into the nearest tree top, there to wait, 
like a part of the tree itself, until the danger had passed or 
had failed to materialize. But he had managed to find some 
of the roots which the females of his group had been so 
clever in pouncing upon, had robbed not a few nests of 
their clustered eggs. He had provided himself also with 
a convenient jagged stone, a treasure which gave him a 
thrill of exultation every time he caressed it, and with 
it—how powerfully and straight he had hurled it; just like 
the Old One—he had killed a small animal slinking through 
the forest. 

He had eaten that animal raw. The evocation of fire 
was a mystery he could not master. He must wait until 
somehow or other he acquired a female before he could 
enjoy that supreme luxury. Fire to him was an independ- 
ent entity, a capricious, intelligent, wondrously beneficent 
thing, that could manifest itself sometimes terrifyingly 
as lightning, that was vaguely one with the great splen- 
did fire which passed, high up out of reach, across the 
sky every day. He knew that a condition of its localized 

(Continued on Page 84) 
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“You Won't be Too Hard on the Poor Chap, Will You?’’ They Urged. 


mobile collisions. I say “‘innocent victim,” be- 

cause in no instance was I driving the car I was 
in, and because, in the legal proceedings following 
each accident, the operator of the other car was 
found guilty of reckless driving and was punished. It is not 
alone on the basis of this record, however, that I am offering 
these reflections, though I maintain that the five collisions 
have taught me much. Human nature being what it is, the 
friends who called, after the various collisions, first offered 
their sympathy in a few brisk words and then launched into 
detailed recitals of their personal experiences in similar 
wrecks, as well as of the experiences of their acquaintances. 
After the natural irritation following the discovery that 
others are always convinced that their experiences are 
. worse than one’s own, there is great interest in the com- 
parisons and conclusions that come up in such confidences. 
It is the cumulative testimony of many victims which per- 
haps justifies this article; and if the reader will bear in mind 
that the sane and logical conclusions are all my own, and 
that any errors of fact or inference are those of the other 
victims, we can proceed in the proper spirit. 


| HAVE been the innocent victim of five auto- 


The One Who Gets Most Sympathy 


N THE first paragraph of these reminiscences I mentioned 

that the drivers responsible for the five collisions were 
punished. I hasten to add that the punishment was of the 
tender and considerate variety characteristic of the law in 
connection with collisions in which no one is killed. The 
discovery of this consideration is the second big surprise 
experienced by the collision victim. His first is the collision 
itself, though why he should be surprised it is hard to under- 
stand. Nowadays the real surprise lies in keeping out of 
collisions. No one was killed in any of the five cases re- 
ferred to, though after the collision of August, 1924, in 
which eight persons were badly injured, four were in the 
hospital for many weeks and at least two of them will never 
fully recover from the effects of the experience. Of the 
nine persons in that accident, the man who was subse- 
quently found guilty of reckless driving was the only per- 
son not seriously hurt. I have mentioned this fact dozens 
of times to many types of men and women, and have inva- 
riably received the same reply, ‘Of course. It’s always 
that way.” 

The conclusion may not be correct, but it is interesting 
as showing the mental attitude of many persons toward 
automobile collisions. 

In addition to escaping practically unhurt, this particu- 
lar driver got off with a fine of twenty-five dollars, a repri- 
mand from the bench and the temporary loss of his license. 
He was the driver of a truck, and it developed that he had 
been taking his four companions to a Saturday afternoon 
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ball game. He was in a hurry to reach the game and was 
making good time on the highway when one of the tires 
on his truck blew out. That meant the loss of twenty min- 
utes—a loss he decided to make up. After replacing the 
tire he resumed his journey at forty miles an hour and— 
without slackening speed or sounding the horn—entered 
one of the most dangerous underpasses in the region, a 
narrow railroad underpass situated on a sharp curve. He 
skidded on this curve, lost control of his car, swerved clear 
across the road, and smashed into our car as it was se- 
dately entering the underpass from the other side, with its 
horn sounding the customary warning. : Thus eight persons 
were injured because one young man was hurrying to a 
ball game; and there were weeks of mental and physical 
agony and thousands of dollars of expense. This expense, 
by the way, was met by insurance companies, which 
probably explains the smallness of the fine. The judge 
assumed that the financial end of the matter had been satis- 
factorily adjusted. Once this was done, and the victims 
were able to crawl around, the sympathy of the com- 
munity began to flow in a warm human tide toward the 
reckless driver. From innumerable callers—insurance 
men, policemen, sheriffs, lawyers, neighbors—we received 
the same plea. 

““You won’t be too hard on the poor chap, will you?” 
they urged. ‘‘He’s had trouble enough.” 

He was a carefree youth, that driver, with a generous 
and affluent uncle; and, so far as I know, the only trouble 
he had in connection with the collision was that he lost a 
few front teeth and missed his ball game! 

I go into this episode in some detail because it so well 
illustrates the third surprising discovery made by the vic- 
tims of automobile collisions. This is the discovery that, in 
most instances, the sympathy of the community appears 
to go out to the driver who is on trial for being a menace 
on the public highway. Possibly the explanation of the 
fact is more simple than it appears. By the time the case 
comes on, the victims are out of danger. The driver is not. 
He is in the clutches of the law—a serious situation to the 
lay mind, and seemingly one more stimulating to the 
imagination than the situation of the victims in the hos- 
pital. Moreover, and this may be the gist of the matter, 
collisions are becoming so frequent the pleaders fear that 
they themselves, being drivers of their own cars, may 
sometime, through a hazard of the road, figure in a colli- 
sion and need the sympathy they are hastening to offer. 

That is mere surmise, but every victim of a collision who 
reads these lines will admit as facts the law’s leniency and 
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“He's Had Trouble Enough” 


the community’s sympathy for the other fellow, 
however he may explain them. His first reaction 
when he runs up against the outpouring of solicitude 
for the reckless driver will be the natural suspicion 
that his community desired him, the victim, to be 
killed off. But he will find immediate reassurance in the 
experiences confided to him by other victims. They have 
all observed the same thing, have marveled over it and 
have interpreted it in their various fashions. 

Other lessons for the victim follow rapidly. After our 
first smash, several years ago, a member of my family feebly 
murmured, when she was able to murmur anything, ‘“‘The 
worst thing about a collision is the appalling suddenness 
with which it comes.” 

I was feeling feeble myself, but I had sufficient strength 
to refute that theory. 

“The appalling suddenness is the redeeming feature of 
it, not the worst,” I maintained. ‘Surely you wouldn’t 
want to be notified at ten in the morning that at two-six in 
the afternoon a car would crash into your automobile at 
the Flaherty Crossing?”’ 


The Plight of the Victims 


UT, of course, I understood what she meant. There are 
rarely more than a few seconds between the first sight of 
the juggernaut and the collision. If there were, one could 
get out of the way, as one so frequently does when one has 
the precious additional second or two. There is something 
appalling about being gloriously well and exuberant and 
carefree one moment, and in the next moment being part 
of a frantic, struggling, bloody human mass writhing in a 
ditch or under an automobile, or both, and having added 
to one’s physical agony the intolerable mental anguish of 
being unable to help loved ones in that mass. I know I 
shall never cease to hear ringing in my ears the horrible 
groans of a man with a fractured skull, lying near me in a 
pool of blood after the truck collision, mingled with the 
voice of my sister crying out, ‘‘ Won’t you men help me with 
my mother?” and the reply of a small boy, ‘‘ Lady, those 
fellers can’t understand English. They’re Polacks.”’ But 
the Polish laborers in the onion field near us understood the 
call of mercy, if they didn’t understand English, and they 
did what they could in the long period that passed in that 
lonely spot before doctors and ambulances arrived. My 
head had been cut open, both eyes were full of blood, and I 
was convinced that my left eye was lying somewhere in the 
road. It wasn’t, but I got all the effects of the belief that 
it was—the whole taking place in a black and reeling world 
shot through with red flashes, and with the voices of a 
growing band of spectators addressing one another: 
“Look out! Don’t step in those pools of blood.” 
“The old lady’s unconscious.” 
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“T guess it’s a good thing she is.” 

“That feller’s dying.’ 

“ Ain’t this terrible?” 

‘Say, it makes me feel kind of sick.” 

It makes me feel ‘“‘kind of sick”’ to recall it and to write 
it. Possibly it makes one feel ‘‘kind of sick’’ to read it. 
But it is set down with a purpose. It is only the realization 
that such things can happen, are happening every day, 
that may lead to greater care in driving and thus to the 
prevention of accidents. Any normal driver who has ever 
been in a bad collision, or who has seen a bad one, will drive 
with unusual care for a long time afterward. I have seen 
this demonstrated again and again. Our fifth collision, 
only a few weeks ago, was a comparatively trivial affair. It 

. bent in the steel frame of our car, smashed two wheels, 
crushed in a door, destroyed a fender, splintered the left 
running board, caused bruises and sprained backs to passen- 
gers in both cars and a concussion of the brain to one member 
of our party; but compared with last year’s experience it was 
merely an afternoon outing. 

Our chauffeur, a skillful driver who had done everything 
humanly possible to avoid the collision, got off without 
injury. He is a steady, level-headed, unimaginative chap 
who had tactfully concealed all summer his conviction 
that we were ‘‘a fussy bunch”’ on the subject of careful 
driving. After the collision he came to me, his face white 
through its tan: 

““Gee,’”’ he said in a shaking voice, ‘‘I never was in a 
collision before, and I never want to be in another!” 

His imagination was stimulated by the fact that we 
were on the edge of an embankment over which we had all 
expected to go when the crash came. But by a miracle 
both heavy cars held the road. He was at all times a care- 
ful driver. Since that accident he has driven us very much 
as if he were handling a baby carriage. 


The Cost of Take-a-Chance Driving 


dpe episode carries another lesson. We realize that, con- 
stitutionally, most of our young-men drivers on the 
highways—and the majority of our drivers are young 
men—are the types that can learn only by experience. The 
American mind is incurably optimistic. These youths are 
not willfully reckless. They simply cannot grasp the possi- 
bility that anything unpleasant can happen to them. 
Though they would not admit it and may not realize it, 
their motto is Take a Chance, and they are taking chances 
every day, every hour, every minute, in a fashion that 
makes an observer’s hair rise. One rarely goes out in one’s 
car without seeing at least one hair-breadth escape from 
accident. 

The other day a driver who was bowling along in front 
of us at a pace of about thirty miles an hour suddenly 
turned at a sharp right angle, without signaling and with- 
out slackening speed, to enter a private driveway across 
the road. Our chauffeur stopped our car with a suddenness 
that rattled our teeth; and the other driver, warned by the 
squealing of brakes behind him that something had 
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happened, turned and looked back at us with a grin that 
split his carefree young face. 

A fortnight ago, a driver in front of us, ignoring the 
whistle of an approaching train, stepped on the gas and 
swept blithely across the tracks, the rear wheels of his car 
barely missing the cowcatcher as the frantic engineer ap- 
plied the brakes. Once off the tracks, the driver turned, 
looked back grinningly and waved a hand to the apoplectic 
engineer. The automobile that youth was driving held an 
old lady and a little girl. 

These instances are not extreme. They are given merely 
because they were recently observed. Any reader can 
give dozens of similar examples of recklessness seen by 
himself. 

The point I am making is that these escapes mean 
nothing to the drivers, except that, in their own vernacular, 
they “‘get away with them.” “‘A miss is as good as a mile,”’ 
is another of their slogans. Most of them would take 
exactly as big a chance five minutes later. It is not till they 
have struck or have been struck, till they have hurt others 
or have been hurt, that they change their viewpoint. 

This, therefore, is the fourth lesson the collision victim 
learns. He can exercise every possible care in his own driv- 
ing. He can observe every rule and every courtesy of the 
road. He can, to that degree, minimize the dangers of 
motoring. But he cannot protect himself from the fool on 
the road, the reckless driver on the road, the thoughtless 
driver on the road, or from the driver who is a combination 
of all three. Going at a conservative pace, keeping care- 
fully to that part of the road where he belongs and which, 
while he is on it, is legitimately his, he may, nevertheless, 
at any instant be struck by a car whose driver is “taking 
a chance” to save one minute of the time of a person whose 
time is often valueless. 

Can we in any way protect ourselves against this type 
of driver? Optimists, in whose numbers I count myself— 
and certainly I must be one, for I still continue to ride in 
automobiles—maintain that we can. Yet one must admit 
on reflection that as the majority of reckless drivers can 
learn only by the experience of hurting others or of being 
hurt, their lessons are terribly expensive to the community. 
Moreover, there is no question that the present leniency of 
the law in punishing proved recklessness is partly respon- 
sible for the slow development of careful driving on our 
roads. A reckless driver is fined ten or fifteen or twenty- 
five dollars, and other reckless drivers read of the fine in 
the newspapers. It is hard on him to pay over that 
money, they reflect, but the amount does not make much 
impression on their minds. It if were a hundred, now, or if 
a chap lost his license, that would be different. 

It is different when someone is killed, yet it is not so 
amazingly different even then. One judge has hit upon the 
expedient of making drivers who are killers spend twenty- 
four hours in the room with their dead victims. That is 
drastic punishment but it is not an effective way to bring 
about driving reform. For one thing, it assumes that a 
driver who has killed a man is so hardened that he cannot 
appreciate his crime unless he looks long upon his finished 
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work. This is not the case. Not one of the carefree, take-a- 
chance drivers on the public highway wants to kill a citizen. 
Not one wants to hurt a citizen. Not one thinks he is ever 
going to kill or hurt any human being. His trouble is the 
cocksureness that accompanies ignorance and lack of 
imagination. He thinks he can drive so much better than 
anyone else that he doesn’t need to follow the silly rules of 
the driving game. If he hurts anyone—and he usually does 
before he gets through—he is shocked and remorseful. If 
he kills anyone he is half frantic. He doesn’t need to spend 
twenty-four hours with his dead victim to make him realize 
what he has done. Neither, if he has run down a little 
child, does he need to be escorted through hospital wards 
filled with suffering children—another punishment recently 
devised by some well-meaning judge. These are spectacular 
remedies whose value—if they have any—lies in the fact 
that they attract editorial attention and thus win space for 
newspaper propaganda against carelessness. They do not 
help the guilty driver, whose lesson has already been 
learned at such a heavy cost to himself and to others. 

Obviously we cannot afford to continue to let every 
driver kill or maim a citizen in order to learn this lesson. 
Our problem is to teach him the lesson before he kills or 
maims. How are we going about it? 


More Punishment, Less Speed 


HERE seem to be only two ways. The first is to stimu- 

late his imagination—to make his mind grasp the fact 
that, peerless driver though he is, he may kill someone, some 
day, if he continues to ignore driving rules and courtesies. 
The second is to punish him more effectively when he is 
arrested for recklessness—and that, all his victims agree, 
can only be done by taking away his license. Fines do not 
worry him. He can borrow the money to pay them if he 
hasn’t got it. But to have his license revoked—not for a 
few weeks or a few months, but for a year or two years— 
would be quite a different proposition. It is a proposition 
that the mind of any automobile driver, however slow 
moving that mind may be, can grasp without difficulty. If 
his livelihood depends upon his driving, the loss of his 
license brings him up against a situation that makes him 
think and think hard; and thought—real thought—is the 
first remedy for his case. If he is driving for pleasure he 
will feel the loss of his license less poignantly but still very 
deeply. Life doesn’t mean much these days to a motorist 
who cannot motor; and one who is used to the wheel in his 
hands has an aching sense of empty, restless hands without 
that wheel. He goes through the days, the weeks, the 
months, and his restlessness increases as his lesson is driven 
in. Moreover, he himself is an object lesson to all his 
friends. On every side they discuss his case. 


“Jim can’t drive for a long time,”’ they repeat. And 


thus, perhaps, the lesson is brought home to them too. Is 

it worth while to take so many chances if the penalty for 

accidents has suddenly become so severe? Of course the 

accident would be the other fellow’s fault, but one might 

get in bad with the authorities or be unjustly blamed. 
(Continued on Page 94) 
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HERE used to be a piece of homespun hooey 
Tn one of Mike McGuffey’s readers that went 

something like this: For want of a nail the shoe 
was lost, for want of the shoe the horse was lost, for 
want of the horse the rider was lost, for want of the 
rider the battle was lost, for 
want of —— Just what was 
lost for want of the battle I don’t 
remember. Probably a lot of 
medals for staff officers eighty- 
six miles back of the line, two or 
three congressional investiga- 
tions and a gang of one-legged 
vets cadging for crusts around 
the Arch of Victory. 

However, that’s neither here 
nor over there. What brings the 
nifty about the nail to my mind 
is an item I seein the paper about 
a horseshoe pitching contest in 
Kansas being called off on ac- 
count of ashortage of fillies’ foot- 
wear. That kind of throws the 
McGuffey wheeze into reverse, 
making it go: For want of a nag 
the shoe was lost, for want of the 
shoe the battle was lost; and be- 
lieve me, Eustace, there were some battles with the hoof 
plates in those days when the horse was a power, not a 
horsepower. Pretty soon, I imagine, they’ll be looping 
balloon tires over radio aerials and calling it quoits. 

And to think, it was only some twenty years ago that me 
and Hap Murphy brought the game of horseshoe pitching 
to its full flowering. How we developed the pastime from 
a mere weed in a cow lot to a refined, dividend-paying sport 
is just another one of those romances of American business 
that prove that four out of every five have the complexions 
that make ’em love to be touched. 

It was out in lowa that Murphy and me first discovered 
there was cush in the colts’ kicks. We’d been playing the 
fairs all summer, doing this and those, but with no more 
luck than the bird had who spent six months curing him- 
self of halitosis and then found he was unpopular, anyways. 
Naturally, we were on our toes looking for something new 
to tie our appetites to. 

Loafing around the hotel’ one Saturday afternoon we 
runs into a bunch of apple knockers out under a shade tree 
heaving horseshoes. 

“‘Let’s kibitz here a while,” I suggests to Hap. 

“Not me. The way things have been breaking we’ll 
probably get beaned with one of those mules’ mittens.” 

Hap, I got to tell, had the monniker of 

Happy hung on him for the same reason 

that a two-hundred-and-fifty-pounder, 

% who only knows his toes by reputation, is 
always called Slim. Life with Murph was 

just a spread of wet blankets, edged with 


Honest Jack Unhitches 
His Tongue and Lets 
Loose the Dogs of Jaw 


You Should Have Seen Those 
Alfaifa Athletes Getting Down 
on Their Hands and Knees in 
the Dust to Measure Which of 
the Shoes Was Nearest 


crépe and perfumed with formaldehyde. He must have 
been born with two strikes already called on him. Just the 
same, he had a good noodle on him and his gloom didn’t 
worry me any. Dough is dough whether it’s soaked with 
tears or crinkling with laughter, and Hap was the sort of 
foxheimer who could have made money running a tag day 
in Edinburgh. 

On my insisting, we watches the pitching, which the 
yokels go through with all the seriousness of a bunch of 
Englishmen listening to a Bowery joke on Queen Vic. 
You understand, the idea of this game is to throw the shoe 
so it’ll ring the peg in the ground, or to get as close to it as 
possible. Well, you should have seen those alfalfa athletes 
getting down on their hands and knees in the dust to 
measure which of the shoes was nearest, using pieces of 
straw and whisker lengths for rulers and arguing more 
about a sixteenth of an inch than a souse does about his 
rights. The lads were playing for real jack, five and ten 
case notes changing pockets after each round. 

“Looks like a cinch,’”’ I remarks to Murphy. 

“So do toe dancing and parachute jumping,” grunts 
Hap. ‘You got to remember that these boys have been 
brought up with horseshoes. They use ’em for teething 
rings around in the sticks.” 

““Maybe,”’ says I; ‘‘but think I’ll toss a few just to give 
these stump pullers a chance to meet skill face to face.” 

“Go on,”’ shrugs Murph. “‘ You’re the best judge of the 
number of meals you can do without.” 

The pitchers make no trouble about me horning into the 
pastime; in fact they act like they’d have sent a taxi for 
me if they’d have known I was itching for a joust with the 
stallion’s slippers. 

I picks up a shoe and it feels as heavy as if they’d for- 
gotten to pry the horse loose from it. However, I takes a 
graceful stance and lets the iron fly. My judgment of dis- 
tance is rotten, the hefty boot oversailing the mark a 
couple of feet and landing against the tail of a hound 
dog beyond the stake. 

The jakes give me the hee-haw. 

“What chance has a guy got,” I yelps, kind of peevish 
over the rural razz, ‘‘with the course all cluttered up with 
purps?”’ 

“Shoot another meal,” suggests Murphy, sarcastic. 

I never get within two feet of ringing one, and when I 
retires I’d have had fifty dollars more than I started with 
if somebody’d given me seventy-five. Just as I’m walking 
away askinny lad with a head of red cowlicks shambles up 
and asks to take a hand in the game. The gang gives him 
the laugh and invites him to beat it while he’s still in one 
piece. The kid flashes some bills and argues and begs, but 
there’s not a chance and he finally ambles away. 

““What’s the matter with him?” I asks one of the play- 
ers. ‘‘Don’t you like the way he combs his teeth?” 

‘““He’s a professional,’ answers the silo stuffer. 

“Professional?’’ I repeats. ‘“‘ You mean he makes a liv- 
ing pitching shoes?” 

“‘Might as well,’’ comes back the hick. “‘That’s all he’s 
ever done. Nobody around here’s got a chance with him. 
Rube can ring ’em blindfolded.” 

‘Follow me,” says I, taking Hap by the arm. “I got an 
idea.” 

“‘T doubt it,’ applauds Murphy, but he trails along. A 
few blocks down the street I catches up with Rube. 

“They tell me,’’ I opens up, ‘‘that you heave a mean 
horseshoe.” 
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“Tt doesn’t make any difference what kind it is,’ he 
returns. ‘‘Want to take me on?” 

“No,” says I; “‘but there was an argument the other 
day at the White House about how good you are and I’d 
like to see a sample of your work.”’ 

“All right,’’ agrees Rube, kind of puffy. 
over to the blacksmith shop.” 

The village chestnut’s place is just around the corner 
with a yard in back piled up high with rusty horseshoes. 
The boy begins throwing ’em at a peg thirty or forty feet 
away, looping one over on top of the other without a miss. 

“‘That’s enough,” I remarks, after he’s speared a dozen 
of the geldings’ gaiters. “‘ You are good.” 

‘‘What if he is?’”’ mumbles Hap, im- 
patient. ‘‘How many extra helpings 
of spinach does that get my Aunt An- 
nabel?” 

“Don’t butt in,” I whispers. ‘This 
is my monologue. How,’ I asks, turn- 
ing to Rube, “did you learn to 
pitch ’em so straight?” 

“With eggs,” he replies. 

“Naturally,” says I, examin- 
ing the kid’s head with my eyes 
and backing away a little. 

““My father,” goes on the lad, 
“was a wonderful horseshoe 
pitcher and he wanted that I should be one too. So he 
started teaching me. He used to take about a dozen eggs 
and put ’em in a circle around the peg. Then I’d pitch.” 

“Holy omelet!’’ gasps Murphy. 

““Whenever I broke an egg,’”’ continues Rube, “I got a 
beating and nothing to eat the whole day. Pretty soon I 
got so that I didn’t break any. 
By that time the old man’s poul- 
try business was nearly ruined, 
but he was satisfied. When I was 
fourteen I was champion of the 
township.”’ 

SO Wihat at laain= 
quires, ‘‘do you do 
besides horseshoe 
pitching?” 
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“Nothing. Dad died, and 
now they won’t even let me 
play no more.” ; 

‘““Cheer up,’ says I. ‘‘ Your fairy godmother has came. 
How’d you like to travel with me and my partner, all ex- 
penses paid and twenty-five dollars a week?” 

‘“What do I have to do?” asks Rube. 

‘Well,’ I answers, ‘‘you i 

‘“‘Never mind,” he cuts in, “for twenty-five dollars a 
week you don’t haye to tell me.” 
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Ms AP,” says I to Murphy, after Rube leaves us with a 
promise to report at the hotel that evening, ‘‘I’m 
sort of worried.” 

“On account of kidding that egg scrambler?” inquires 
the old side kicker. 

“Kidding nothing!’’ Isnaps. ‘‘ What I’m worried about 
is whether to have the fittings on the yacht this winter in 
mahogany or bird’s-eye maple. I’ve decided on a plati- 
num capstan y 

“What you better worry about,” interrupts Hap, “‘is 
whether the winter’s going to be open enough to sleep out 
in the open and whether some Lincoln’s going to free the 
lunch in the barrel houses.” 

“Don’t you see wealth beyond the dreams of A. V. Rice 
in Rube?”’ I asks, surprised. 

Murph’s usually so quick on the scent where the long 
green is concerned. 

“No, I don’t,” he barks. ‘‘I know you got some half- 
baked idea that you can carry and cash with that hen-fruit 
champ, and maybe you can bet him in and out of a few 
dimes; but what we need now isa quick trick with aces and 
not no petty larceny with a deuce spot.” 
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“Tf he’s a deuce,’ I comes back, ‘“‘deuces are running 
wild in this deck. Offhand, I can figure at least a dozen 
ways to make a plump killing with Rube.” 

“As for instance?”’ sneers Hap. 

“Tn the first place,” I explains, “‘we could book him as a 
circus act with the fairs. There isn’t a hayseed in the 
valley who wouldn’t kick in with a quarter or a half to see a 
bobo wrap horseshoes around a peg surrounded by eggs 
without mussing up an egg. You got to remember that 
game is stronger around these parts than faro bank in a 
mining camp.” 

“That may be true,’ admits Murphy, “‘but most of the 
goops in this section wouldn’t pay a quarter or a half to see 
the Exodus with the original 
cast. Besides that, Rube’d prob- 
ably get nervous in front of a 
crowd and we'd be out all night 
robbing henhouses to keep him 
supplied with egg borders.” 


a “Of course,” I growls, 
eo “you'd have to think of 
something like that. I 
guess if I got a chance to 
handle Jenny Lind you’d want to pass it up on the grounds 
that she might run out of notes and we’d have to chase 
around looting scales.”’ 

‘“‘What’s the use of arguing?’’ says Hap. ‘The fair 
season’s about over and I can’t stall off my stomach with 
promises of the swell feeds I’m going to give it next sum- 
mer.” 

“Don’t you ever think of the future?’ I demands. 

“No,” returns Murphy. ‘‘Tomorrow’s meal hasn’t been 
cooked yet. What we need, feller, is not an eventually 
proposition but a snappy now scheme, and Rube doesn’t 
look like a now, nohow.”’ 

“Giving the fair the air,’’ says I, ‘‘what’s the matter 
with taking the kid where he isn’t known and letting him 
crash some of the local horseshoe pitching fiestas? We'll 
start off by having him lose a few bets for us until we build 
up a good bunch of side money ——”’ 

“That’s better,’’ cuts in Hap, ‘“‘but has that one-gallus 
granger brains enough to play along?”’ 

“How much brains does it take to lose?’’ I wants to 
know. 

“You and me,” says Murph, ‘‘have just exactly the 
right amount.” 

“Perhaps,” I comes back; “‘but we can’t lose with this 
horseshoe gag. It’s a cinch none of these amateur flingers 
can stack up against a professional brought up on eggs.”’ 

“T don’t know,” glooms Happy. “‘The way our luck’s 
been running it wouldn’t surprise me none to have Rube 
break his right arm just before the cash-in. Is there any 
chance that the kid is covered with morals?” 

“T doubt it,’’ I replies. “‘That was heat rash you saw. 
However, we'll find out this evening.” 

Rube shows up at the hotel as per promise, lugging a 
carpet keester. 

“When do we travel?” he asks. 

“Tonight,” I tells him; ‘‘but you’ve got to pass an 
examination first. How good are you at-doing what you’re 
told to do without spilling ques- 
tions?” 

“Tt’s twenty-five a week that I 
get, isn’t it?’’ asks the boy. 

“Yes,” I answers, “‘but what I 
want to know is this: If you was to 
be pitching horseshoes in a contest 
and I asked you to lose on purpose, 
would-you do it?” 

“About that twenty-five,’ an- 
swers Rube. ‘Do I get it regular 
every week?” 

“Just before you take your bath 
on Saturday night,”’ I assures him. 
“*Suppose I was to order you to y 

“Do I get the twenty-five in 
cash?” cuts in the young hick. 

“You pass,” says I, catching a 
canny look in the kid’s eyes. ‘‘ What 
do you think, Hap?” 

“Best examination paper I ever 
saw turned in,” agrees Murph. 

Two hours later we climb a rattler 
and the next morning we’re two 
hundred miles away, in another 
state, in a burg called Henryville. 
Hap picked the dump on thestrength 
of a tip-off from some gambolier 
friends of his that that section of the 


woods was all cluttered up with rich sporty farmers 
that didn’t allow cobwebs to grow over their pockets. 
Things start out for us in Henryville as if they were made 
to order. 

“Not much doing around here Sunday, is there?”’ I re- 
marks to the hotel keeper. 

“No,” says he. ‘All the boys are down Joe Tracy’s 
pasture pitching shoes.’’ 

“Not very exciting,’ I 
shrugs, careless; ‘‘but I 
might drift over and look 


I Takes a Graceful Stance and Lets the 

Tron Fiy. My Judgment of Distance is 

Rotten, the Hefty Boot Qvuersailing the 

Mark a Couple of Feet and Landing 

Against the Tail of a Hound Dog 
Beyond the Stake 


on. Where is this cows’ playground?” 
He tells me it’s a mile or so up the road, 
and I go to fetch Hap and the kid. My 
idea is just to look the field over and 
not to have Rube do any playing until we find out how 
good the boys in this sector of sorghum are and for how 
much they think they’re good. For all I know all the 
babies in the Corn Belt might have been trained on the 
egg-and-peg system and I’m taking no chances with my 
slim-waisted bank roll. 

There’s five different games going on when we gets to 
the pasture, with a hundred or more fanciers of the flying 
footwear looking on. The crowd pays no more attention to 
us than a goldfish in Kansas does to a fist fight in Maine, 
and we mingle freely with the bunches around the various 
set-tos. The first thing I notices is that the betting is 
high, loose and liberal, fifties and hundreds being wagered 
on a pitch. 

We stops at a game where most of the pop-eyes are 
gathered and apparently where the star performers of 
Henryville are doing their stuff. They’re all straight shoot- 
ers, especially one rangy plow pusher, who gives the peg 
three iron collars in a row. 

““Who’s he?” I asks a bird standing next to me. 

“That’s Joe Hawkins,” he answers, “‘and I guess they 
ain’t nobody in the world that can beat him.” 

“That’s a lot of acreage you’re covering, neighbor.” 

“You a betting man?”’ comes back the Silas. 

“T’ve heard the rumor,”’ I admits, ‘‘and there is also a 
report that my boy here can take your friend Hawkins for 
a hundred,”’ and I nods toward Rube. 

““You’re on,” snaps the stranger. ‘“‘I’ll fix it with Joe.” 
And he ducks. 

“T thought,”’ growls Murph, ‘‘we weren’t going to do 
any pitching today.” 

“We're not,” I assures him. ‘‘ That hundred’s an adver- 
tising appropriation. Listen here,’’ says I, turning to 
Rube, “‘you’re not to ring this one. I want you to lose.”’ 

“What for?”’ he asks. 

“For that twenty-five a week you’re getting in cash 
every Saturday night,’’ I barks. ‘‘If you’re first, drop it 


“He Used to Take About a Dozen Eggs and Put ’Em in a Circle Around the Peg. 
Then I'd Pitch’”’ 


five or six inches in front of the peg. If you’re last just let 
him beat you by an eyelash. Get me?” 

In a few minutes the regular game’s over and Hawkins 
swaggers over our way. 

“You the guy that’s horsing for a licking?’”’ he inquires 
of me. 

“No,’’ I tells him. ‘I turn over all the soft spots to my 
boy.” 

“Well,” sneers Hawkins, ‘‘you must have turned over 
the one you got in your head if you think he’s got a chance 
with me.” 

“The answer to that,” I returns, “‘is this.’”” And I digs 
out one of the few centuries that’s still making its home in 
my pants pocket. 

The stakes are put up and Rube and Hawkins move over 
to the barrier, a big crowd lining up on both sides of the 
alley. My entry wins the toss and the local shooter gets 
the first heave wished on him. He grabs a shoe with more 
confidence than most beaches have sand and sends it 
whirling toward the mark. For a second it looks as if it’s 
going to settle right over the pin, but it’s a trifle short and 
falls against the side of the peg—a leaner and the next best 
thing to a perfect bull’s eye. 

“Remember now,’ I whispers to Rube, “‘a couple of 
inches away.” 

The boy takes careful aim and let’s go. Blump! Right 
over the marker, knocking Hawkins’ shoe flat to the ground. 
I don’t know who’s sorer, me or the local champ. Grab- 
bing the two hundred from the bet holder, I snatches Rube 
by the arm and pulls him away. 

“‘Let’s do it once more,”’ begs Hawkins. 

“Go out and rent a reputation,’’ I yelps back, and beats 
it from the pasture. 

“Didn’t I tell you to lose?’’ I shouts at Rube, when 
we're free of the crowd. 

“T tried to,’’ mumbles the kid. 

“Tried to what?’’ I demands. 

“To lose,’”’ whispers Rube; ‘“‘but 
I swear when I shot I saw eggs all 
around the peg and the old man in 
back of me with a birch.” 


qIr 


“TT’S not so bad,” says Hap, when 

we're alone at the hotel. ‘‘The 
hill billies around here’ll be itching 
for revenge and we ought to make 
a pretty clean-up.” 

“Piker stuff,” I growls. ‘‘ What’s 
a few hundred when there’s thou- 
sands in Rube if he was to be nursed 
right. How long do you think these 
pumpkin pickers’ll bet against a 
baby that keeps ringing ’em steady. 
Funniest thing I ever run into.” 

“What is?”’ asks Murph. 

“That cuckoo kid seeing eggs 
where they ain’t,’’ I explains, “‘and 
being worried stiff about getting a 
walloping from a bobo that’s dead.”’ 

“Not so funny,” says Hap. “If 
you’d have spent eight or ten years 
with hen fruit stacked in front of 
you and a guy with a club in back 
of you, you wouldn’t shake off the 

(Continued on Page 90) 
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“‘So You Don’t Know Who Maida Was, Eh? Her Name Was Death; the Wages of Sin is Death”’ 


premonition that he would surely return to the cliff over 

against Fowey to fulfill itself, and in all that time he had 
never been more than a full day’s walk from the spot where, 
without knowing it, he had said good-by to boyhood. 
When, nineteen years old, he climbed the precipitous street 
which divided the village of Polruan in two like the leaves 
of a half-opened book, he suddenly drove the heels of his 
hobnailed boots into the slippery clay, stopped and stood 
for a long time with head bent. It was then that the feeling 
came over him, vague and yet insistent, that he was not 
going back to a remembered moment, but on a visit to the 
boy he had been. 

He found the cup in the turf, and it was as it had been; 
only he himself was changed. His thighs had filled out 
until they were too big for the hole; so he moved aside and 
looked at it. He saw Torquay, the boy, sitting there. He 
followed him down the hill, into a fishing smack bound for 
Falmouth, and watched him searching the streets for his 
Aunt Ada’s house until he found it without having asked a 
question. He saw him getting the news that she was dead 
and buried, and explaining himself to John Polperro, her 
widower, a man with the cavernous eyes of a born fanatic. 
Then thought skipped over months of disillusionment and 
the approaching specter of penury to the night when he 
had asked, ‘‘Who was Maida, sir?” 

The light in John Polperro’s eyes had turned to a red 
glow, and he snapped his knuckles one after the other with 
a gesture that seemed somehow symbolic of torture. For 
some reason he could not have defined, the boy had delayed 
asking the question he had come so far to put; now he 
wished he had waited not months but years, holding to the 
rule that only the answers life gives of its own free will are 
worth the having. The old man waved Alfred, a son by his 
first marriage, out of the room before he spoke. 

“So you don’t know who Maida was, eh? Her name was 
death; the wages of sin is death. I didn’t tell her sister 


I TOOK five years less a few months for Torquay’s 


Ada, though many’s the time I lay awake thinking I 
ought to; but I can tell you.” 

He cracked his knuckles more rapidly and glared at the 
boy as if he saw in him a channel of expiation. 


“Never mind,” that small Torquay had said in a dry-. 


lipped whisper, but John Polperro went on as if he did not 
wish to hear. 

“Maida left wedlock and your father for another man, 
and then that other man left her. She came back with 
enough shame on her to keep away from Ada and this 
house, but she ended up in the Rag at St. Austell, following 
the wages of sin. She’s dead, and you can fall on your 
knees and thank God for the mercy of that!”’ 

“The Rag at ——”’ 

Even in that cruel naked statement there were impene- 
trable shadows to a boy of fifteen, but he asked no more 
questions. He bent all his efforts to wresting enough money 
out of fairyland to go back to his father; but the smiling 
land was like the gorse—tender bloom above, sharp spines 
beneath. He heard Alfred mutter that there was work to 
be had in the clay pits, and that he was going. He 
watched and followed him; they walked all day and came 
upon the village of Roche in the twilight. 

Just outside it were the high rocks capped by a cathedral 
arch, older than the written records of history, older even 
than legend. Untroubled by the mystery which has 
brought white nights to countless antiquarians, Torquay 
and Alfred climbed to what once had been a belfry tower, 
curled up within its meager protection and slept. In the 
early morning they cut across the slope through the wet 
bracken to the top of Hensbarrow Hill and Captain Nicho- 
las Williams. There were no foremen at the clay pits, nor 
are there to this day, but only captains—a title before 
which even owners’ boards are wont to bow their heads. 

Cap’n Neck was short with them; he said he had noth- 
ing to offer and ordered them off the works. Alfred turned 
away docilely, with slumped shoulders and empty face; but 


Torquay stood his ground, his eyes staring unbelievingly 
at the vast shallow pit. He waved one hand awkwardly 
and stammered, “‘I know all about that.’ 

“So you know all about chiny clay!” exclaimed Cap’n 
Neck with mock respect. 

“Yes,” said Torquay. “Stripping the overburden, 
washing out the loam, letting the sand settle—it’s all the 
same as my father’s sand washes.’’ 

“And who was your father, might I ask?” 

“Thomas Strayton.”’ 

“Who?” 

“Thomas Strayton.”’ 

Cap’n Neck called to Alfred, several years older than ~ 
Torquay, for confirmation. 

“Ts the lad speaking the truth?” 

“Yes; it’s the truth. His father was Thomas Strayton 
that married Maida Rashfell and went away to America.” 

“Lad,” said the captain, turning to Torquay, “your 
father and his father before him worked just over the 
brow of the hill yonder in the Old Beam when it was a 
proper bal.” 

‘OM bali?”” 

“Yes; a mine. In the days when they were pumping 
out chiny clay and letting it go to waste because they 
thought there wasn’t anything. but tin in the world that 
could be sold for money.” 

He gave them work; Alfred ata shilling and thruppence 
a day because he was all but a man, and Torquay at nine- 
pence, rising to two shillings at the end of four years. Four 
years on Hensbarrow Hill! Four years of running errands 
to St. Austell, of carrying picks and dubbers to the smith to 
be sharpened, of making tea at all hours, of warming taty 
pasties in the ovens above the drying furnace and running 
with them to the men waiting in the dark and noisome 
cuddy. Years of hurrying, blinded by the sleep in his eyes, 
to take charge of his favorite engineman’s two wheels and 
a donkey, and leading the donkey out in the gray night to 
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tether him on the downs. Four years on Hensbarrow Hill, 
staring away across the Goss moors to St. Austell’s Bay 
and the rare gleam of the open sea. 

Men and boys in billycock hats and their cuddy-house 
rags, women in sunbonnets and bulging skirts, worked 
from seven in the morning until half past nine, when they 
were given twenty minutes for creb; then came denner at 
noon, and work again until four, when all left off for their 
labors out of core—tilling the gardens that kept them alive 
with potatoes, leeks, and the annual pig; building hedge- 
rows wherewith to reclaim the downs; tending to all the 
chores of orderly though miserable households, and prepar- 
ing for Sunday chapel—the one social event of the week. 

Pay day was the second Saturday after the end of the 
month, so that a newcomer sometimes worked six weeks 
before getting a penny, and even then the company kept 
two weeks of his pay in hand. The owners would drive out 
in style for the settling of the monthly accounts and sit 
down to an invariable dinner of fried steak, potatoes, tea 
and ale. There was cake or bread; if the office cat would 
eat the bit thrown to her it was cake. Then came hours of 
waiting in line as the tally in shillings and pennies was 
doled out to the lesser folk, and gold to the enginemen, the 
aristocrats of the working fraternity, whose work never 
ceased, night or day. They were paid by the month, Sun- 
days and holidays included. 

Torquay missed no chance to establish himself in their 
good graces, for he had no money to spare for lodgings and 
the engine room was a warm refuge ona cold night. It was 
a strange room, almost as strange as the one-cylinder, 
single-action engine, with a box full of rocks on the end of a 
long beam as a compensator. There were two rough 
benches, on the longer of which the man in charge, having 
set the engine to pumping, would snatch a nap, leaving the 
other to Torquay. 

The alarm clock was of a piece with all else. It cont 
sisted in a wire, several hundred feet long, with a weight 
tied to the end in the room and placed on a table. From 
this weight, upon which the engineman never failed to lay 
a heavy hammer, the wire ran upward over a pulley, then 
through a hole pierced in the wall, and down to a float in 


the bottom of the clay pit. As the water was pumped out 
the float would lower, the wire would tauten and the 
weight rise, until finally the hammer would fall to the floor 
with a tremendous clatter, giving warning that the engine 
would go in fork if not promptly stopped. How many 
times Torquay had leaped to his feet at the bang of the 
hammer and stood trembling for a moment, wondering 
where he was! 

Alfred Polperro married himself into food and shelter, 
but Torquay clung to his nomad ways and his hard-earned 
pennies, thinking always of how he would go home as soon 
as ever he could save a sum as big as that with which he 
had started out from Hopetown. Tom Jago, the youngest 
of the enginemen, trained from childhood at the foundry in 
Charlestown, became his model and goal. If only he could 
be an engineman at three pounds a month, how swiftly he 
would save! 

He had the strength and the knowledge already, but 
Cap’n Neck still laughed at his aspiration. ‘ 

One day Tom Jago stared at him as if he looked at a 
stranger. Torquay had grown up; he had the broad 
shoulders, hollow belly and strong thighs of a man, and 
there was a glow in the somberness of his dark eyes which 
whispered of banked fires. He was ripe for women, wine 
and a roaring fight at the shoulder of a pal. 

“Let’s you and me go to St. Austell together come 
Saturday.”’ 

Torquay could hardly believe his ears, but he nodded his 
head automatically in acceptance. Tom was for taking the 
coach that would carry them in for sixpence apiece, but not 
Torquay. To him a tanner was still as big as when it had 
represented two-thirds of a day’s work; he would spend it 
willingly enough, but never to save his legs. Together they 
footed the miles into town, arriving at the Ship and Halter 
with a mighty thirst. 

Even before the first: drink, Torquay’s throat swelled to 
memory and his eyes assumed the dogged stare of Jack 
ashore and heading for the gutter by the fastest route, for 
the place was teeming with deep-sea sailors up from the 
port of Charlestown. Husky voices reverberated from the 
low ceiling in ribald jokes, curses and yarns as old as the 


granite pillars, split square by the ancient method of 
feathers and tares—stories that live on forever, measured 
not by familiar content but by the skill of the telling. 
Tom, watching his companion, was filled with wonder at 
his boldness and with admiration for the way he took his 
liquor and held it down. 

“Lad,” he said, “‘you only growed up yesterday; where 
did you learn the drinking? You’ve had vower to my 
dhree, and you’re fresh as a saffrony cake.” 

“That’s nothing,’”’ muttered Torquay darkly. ‘‘You’d 
ought to hear me swear.” 

“What about women now? D’you know about them?”’ 

Torquay frowned. 

““Women is black inside,’? he recited. ‘‘You never can 
tell till you’ve busted ’em, mashed ’em up into little 
pieces.”’ 

“That’s so,’ said Tom slowly, staring harder than ever. 
“Come along with me and let me see you mash one.” 

“To hell with ’em,”’ said Torquay, swaying his head 
from side to side. ‘‘Not me.” 

“Just down the Rag once, and back again.” 

Something started running backward in Torquay’s 
brain, like the turning of the leaves in a book, and stopped. 
He could see old John Polperro’s words as if they were 
printed on an open page: ‘‘She ended up in the Rag at 
St. Austell.” 

‘All right,’’ he said, staring blankly and stumbling to 
his feet, “I'll go.”’ 

An hour later he raged back into the crowded room of the 
Ship and Halter with Tom, wide-eyed and gasping, at his 
heels. He stood up on a form by the wall, his head and 
shoulders against the ceiling, and bellowed, ‘‘ All you gray- 
backs, hear me swear!’’ His eyes were as red as garnets, 
and looking out through them, he saw the world in flames. 
The. next instant he had launched himself at the circle of 
startled faces before him, his fists crashing out to a sudden 
echo of groans, cries and curses. Bedlam and chaos; then 
grunts, blows, a shivering tinkle and darkness. Above it 
all, Tom’s voice, barking hoarsely in rapid repetition, 
“This way, lad; here’s the door. This way, lad!” 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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Factors of Safety 


OR many months a large section of the press has been 

viewing with alarm the onward sweep of the bull mar- 
ket, with its record prices, its three-million-share days and 
its sometimes hysterical outbursts of speculative mania. 
For more than a year a disastrous crash has been forecast 
almost daily for the following week or the following month; 
but, like other outstanding markets, it has gone its own 
way regardless of the predictions, hopes and fears of finan- 
cial prophets. 

The perils that these writers have pointed out are real 
and tangible. Every bull market must have an end of 
some sort. Large-scale speculation in a rising market a 
year old can never be devoid of danger, and even the bold- 
est plunger must recognize that danger; and yet, on the 
other hand, there are substantial factors of safety. In the 
first place, there can be no doubt that the whole trend of 
the brokerage business as conducted by members of the 
New York Stock Exchange is toward conservatism. 
Houses which were once engaged in cutthroat competition 
for speculative accounts on ten-point margins are now 
demanding and getting from twenty to thirty points. 
Conservative old firms which used to do the cream of the 
speculative business on margins of twenty-five points have 
raised their requirements to forty or fifty. This altered 
practice has had a tremendous effect in giving strength and 
stability to stock-exchange houses. 

The Exchange itself has tightened its control of mem- 
bers’ conduct of their own business all along the line. Its 
periodical questionnaires are so searching in their character 
that if they are truthfully answered the smallest financial 
weakness is instantly displayed and is brought to the 
notice of the proper authorities. As a result of these 
questionnaires the governors of the Exchange, acting in the 
interest of the public, have been able to pursue the sound 
policy of compelling insufficiently capitalized firms either 
to arrange for a permanent increase of working capital or 
to give up their stock-exchange connection. Inasmuch as 
a large percentage of failures in every field is caused by 
insufficient capital, the soundness of this policy can 
scarcely be appraised too highly. 

Not long ago the New York Stock Exchange, after sev- 
eral years of careful study, drafted and adopted a new 
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constitution calculated to put an end to several remediable 
abuses which had grown up under the older code. A 
change that cannot fail to give increased protection to 
the public is that which provides relief for short sellers of 
a cornered stock. This provision has more teeth than a 
shark, and it is admirably calculated to take all the fun and 
most of the profit out of attempts to engineer corners in 
closely held stocks. 

The attitude of the public as well as that of the broker 
has undergone marked changes for the better. Investors 
and speculators alike are willing and glad to margin their 
accounts much more heavily than they once did. There is 
an increasing tendency for them to base their operations 
on elaborate study of trade statistics and conditions rather 
than upon irresponsible tips. They are learning, too, to 
depend for their financing more upon their banks and less 
upon their brokers. They have found it well worth while 
to adopt this practice and thereby take advantage of 
materially lower interest charges. 

Regarding the matter broadly, every student of our finan- 
cial and commercial history must be convinced that 
American business has, during the past thirty years, 
been undergoing a continuous change for the better. It 
rests today upon a firmer basis of integrity than ever be- 
fore. Its ethical code is higher in character and more strict 
in application. No well-informed observer of the-tendencies 
of American business can deny that the New York Stock 
Exchange has done its fair share of housecleaning—and it 
has not yet laid aside its mop and broom. 


A Case of Self: Defense 


O MINOR ruling of the Federal Government has 

caused livelier indignation or has been the subject of 
more gross misrepresentation than the extension of what is 
officially known as Plant Quarantine Number 37, to bar out, 
after January 1, 1926, the narcissus and other popular 
garden bulbs which we have been annually importing by 
the quarter billion from Europe for the adornment of our 
spring gardens. 

It has been taken for granted that the embargo was 
put over on flimsy pretexts for the unfair advantage of 
certain commercial interests. Nothing could be further 
from the truth than this cynical assumption. However 
lovely and desirable the narcissus may be, whether bloom- 
ing in the garden or grown in bowls of pebbles in winter 
living rooms, it is an ascertained fact that it is responsible 
for the introduction into this country of at least three dan- 
gerous pests which are a menace not only to flower gardens 
but to several important field crops. Two of these pests are 
bulb flies. The third is a microscopic eelworm. An elabo- 
rate system of double inspection, first in the country of 
origin, later in this country, has been faithfully tried, but 
it has failed to prevent a large increase of the little trouble 
breeders on our own farms. Two courses were open: first, 
to keep the infected forcing bulbs out; second, to let them 
in without restriction and deliberately menace the welfare 
of farm crops amounting to many millions of dollars a year. 
The former course, after long study and advertised public 
hearings, was adopted. 

Drastic as this ruling is, it does not mean that we shall 
never again have our favorite bulbs. American growers 
will still be free to supply themselves with seed stock, 
which, unlike forcing bulbs, may be subjected to a thor- 
ough disinfecting process without injury. Material prog- 
ress has been made in the propagation of home-grown 
bulbs; and if our amateur gardeners will be a little patient 
they can eventually be supplied with safe, clean stock. 

Another popular favorite which was blacklisted a year 
or so ago was the Almeria grape, the familiar and delecta- 
ble white grape from Spain. There were even more 
imperative reasons for this taboo. It was amply demon- 
strated that the most dreaded of all fruit pests, the Medi- 
terranean fruit fly, was coming in with these grapes, either 
in the fruit itself or in the ground cork in which it is 
commonly packed. If this fly once becomes firmly estab- 
lished in California it will be impossible to exterminate 
it, and the whole California fruit industry, running into 
scores of millions a year, will be menaced. What Califor- 
nians shudder at is not the competition of Spanish fruit, 
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which is negligible, but an invasion of the Spanish pest, 
which would be irresistible. 

Already we have enough and to spare of these undesir- ~ 
able aliens. According to Dr. Charles L. Marlatt, chair- 
man of the Federal Horticultural Board, we have upward 
of a hundred important foreign pests and many hundreds 
of lesser importance which, all told, reduce our crop yields 
by more than a billion dollars a year. Even when these 
pests can be kept under, it costs a pretty penny to do it. 
The yearly outlay for spraying commercial orchards against 
the San José scale mounts up to between fifteen and 
twenty million dollars and the loss due to citrus canker is 
estimated at the latter figure. Meanwhile the pine blister 
rust threatens our forests of the East and of the Northwest, 
and the European corn borer, gypsy moth, Oriental fruit 
worm and Japanese beetle are busily engaged in their work 
of destruction over large areas. The situation cries aloud 
for the firmest handling the law permits. None but Nero 
fiddled while Rome was burning. 


Too Many Books 


NE of the first items sure to appear in any scathing 
@) indictment of American culture is our low rank as a 
book-consuming nation. The proportion of bookstores to 
population is, indeed, meager. Denmark, with only a little 
more than half the population of New York City, is said to 
have four times as many bookstores, and there are reputed 
to be whole states in the Union without a really large and 
modern bookstore distinct from drug and department 
emporiums. Figures are adduced to show that France 
publishes more new titles each year than the United States, 
Great Britain twice as many and Germany several times 
as many. Our expenditures for books appear insignificant 
beside the outlay for automobiles, and are not especially 
impressive even when compared with candy, chewing gum 
and cosmetics. 

Such a criticism is true only in part. Bookshops may be 
few and often precarious as business ventures. But the 
number of special bookshops has increased considerably, 
and the sale of books in drug stores, gift shops, news stands, 
chain stores in general and department stores has cer- 
tainly grown to a substantial extent. Then, too, the public 
library is a more highly developed institution here than in 
some of the European countries. To make sport of small 
towns because they boast but few if any bookstores is 
pointless if the inhabitants patronize the local library in 
representative numbers. Indeed, there are those who feel 
that a sounder stricture on the production and consump- 
tion of books lies in an almost opposite direction. 

Many books are turned out not so much in response to a 
cultural need as in imitation of a successful book in a sim- 
ilar line put out by another firm. Superficially written 
articles are hastily run together and dignified by calling 
them a book, merely because the general subject matter is 
at the moment in the public mind. Yet there is probably 
reposing undisturbed on the library shelves an excellent 
work on the same subject. 

A representative of a book publishers’ association re- 
cently said that a country as large as this ‘‘can absorb 
many new authors and many new subjects, as well as new 
interpretations of old subjects.’ Imitation is not alto- 
gether wasteful, and it sometimes happens that one book 
on a subject merely enlarges the market for another in 
precisely the same field. Yet we do not feel that the num- 
ber of new titles published, the per capita purchase of the 
same, and the number of bookstores to the population 
form the truest tests of American culture. In books, 
quality is after all more important than quantity. It is 
suggested that a sounder measure of intelligence lies in the 
use of books which time has proved to have real worth. 

No one wishes to discourage the business of publishing 
or the trade of authorship. If no books were read except 
the classics, publishing and authorship would languish. 
But common sense is needed here as elsewhere. For it must 
be admitted that there are-books, usually found in public 
libraries if not in sufficient numbers in private collections, 
that conduce more to the educative process, although 
written several hundred years ago, than does the flimsy, 
transient chaff that forms not a few of the new offerings. 
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HE telephone rang the other 
night. Itwaslate—about 2:30, 
I think—and I expected to re- 
ceive the announcement of some death or accident at that 
hour. But instead, a delightful voice came over the wire: 

“Tt’s awful late. Mary said I shouldn’t call you up; but 
I’ve just had word—and I thought you’d like to know— 
that my play’s been sold!” 

It was news and the best of news, for he was a beloved 
friend who had had a strange run of hard luck. Though 
the author of modern hits, by one of those freaks of fortune 
that sometimes follow the most gifted in his line he was 
well-nigh broke. 

The weeks went on; contracts were signed; and the 
producer was ready for casting when I ran across my friend 
on the 11:44, which, for actors and writers who, like bur- 
glars, work at night, is equivalent to the 7:24. Though 
usually the cheeriest of souls, that morning he seemed a bit 
downecast. 

After questioning, for he is not given to buttonholing 
people and pouring out his troubles, he told me the se- 
quel: 

“Everything’s off. Last winter I told a charming fellow 
the plot and—well, he’s bringing it out next Monday night, 
and my own producer won’t go ahead.”’ Then he added, 
“Do you remember when I first told you the idea?”’ 

I thought a moment—hard. “Yes, it was that night we 
drove over and met G—— at your house. Let me see; 
I remember we had the old touring car, and she died on 
the road one night in July. It must have been before 
that—say, in the spring 
O24 

“Well, there you are. 
I told it to that gentle- 
man gyp at the club last 
February —eight months 
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later.’”’ He paused a moment; then, “‘ Might as well walk 
into a fellow’s house and take his watch. No difference; and 
he’s done it before.” 

That night I sat in a Broadway theater and heard a song 
applauded. It was hard at first to realize that it could be 
the latest, for at the first bars I leaned back to enjoy that 
noblest of arias, My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice, from Sam- 
son and Delilah. But Saint-Saéns had been dead quite a 
while, and even if he had been alive would hardly have 
given that song such a modern development. Still, over 
and over it was played, the melody shining out gloriously 
from its banal setting—and all attributable, so the pro- 
gram said, to one of the boys from Tin Pan Alley, over on 
Forty-fourth Street. 

In the mail next morning came a paper from the Far 
West. On it, marked in blue pencil, was the account of a 
prize-essay contest won by a boy. His effusion, wrote the 
editor, wasindeed remarkable. And indeed it was, as I found 
out when I came to read it, it being a synthesis of pas- 
sages from notable books, printed without change, also 
without certain little marks once considered indispensable. 

On my desk sits a typewriter, in which my daughter, 
aged four, finds a strange fas- 


cination. She loves to strike ‘7 : 
the keys, then bend down her Wee 
small yellow head to watch : HE ; 
the long arms of the type pam 
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“LAY OFF! IT’S TOO CHANCY!” 


reach out in the gloom under the roll 
and stamp those funny signs on the 
paper. Of allshe finds most intriguing 
the one which, in her childish fancy, she calls “‘little soldiers’ 
feet.”” At first I couldn’t make out what she meant until 
she pointed at the “‘quotes,”’ which over and over she was 
typing. She seemed indeed to emphasize them, to have for 
them, in her childhood’s innocence, a profound respect, 
greater than that held by the older and supposedly more 
wise. 

But, then, perhaps it is better to be charitable—possibly 
that key is out of order on a lot of typewriters. At any 
rate, here within twenty-four hours were three typical 
examples, and on the part of three quite different types of 
people. Almost I wondered if everybody wasn’t doing it; 
that is, dispensing with those certain little marks and inci- 
dentally—oh, very incidentally—stealing something which, 
though intangible, is quite as much individual property, 
privately owned and having a value in the market, as a 
man’s house, watch, corn, or the gilt-edge securities in 
his safe. And when one comes to investigate, it is a 
rather disturbing slant on our common honesty to find 
how often plots are pilfered, plays plundered, songs, stories 
stolen; how many theme thieves, gag gyps and line lifters 
there really are. And it is not only among professionals 

that offenders are to be found but in the ranks of 
the amateurs and laymen. The crime is at least 
as common as smuggling and touches as motley a 
company as ever go down to the sea in ships—not 


(Continued on Page 62) 
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Names l 


After 5S. T. C. 


ASKED my fair, one 
tf happy day, & 
What I should call her in Le 
my lay; ‘ Ay 
By what apt word her 
charm define; 
Problem, Paradox or 


Beauty, 
Moron, Wonder Child or 
Cutie, 
Flapper, Freak or Cal- 
cimine. 


“Gee!” replied my sprightly 
fair, 
“What are words but healed 
air? 
Choose whatever suits 
your art; 
Call me Problem, call me 
Stigma, 
Call me Menace, Freak, 
Enigma, 
Only, only call me 
smart!”’ 
—Corinne Rockwell Swain. 


A New Year 
Dialogue 


He APPY New Year!” 
we said, as befitted 
the first of January. 

“Hey?” queried Small, who was coaxing a fresh tire on 
his car. Small is deaf at times. 

“Happy New Year!” 

Small thought a moment. 

“No,” he at length replied, “I hardly think so. I'll 
probably make the old one do. Plenty of life in it yet. 
Gave me good service. Ten thousand miles. Can’t kick 
2 bit.” 

“Was a pretty good old year,”’ we agreed, feeling foolish, 
yet seeking a remark that would fit both ends of the con- 
versation. 

“May get a new one in the spring though,”’ babbled 
Small. ‘‘Get a better price for the old one then than I 
would now. Put it in storage for about three months, I 
guess, and then see how I feel aboutit. No hurry. ’S only 
first of January. By the way, that’s so’’—and Small’s 
manner changed—‘‘Happy New Year! Sort of slipped 
my mind.”’ 

“Same to you,” we replied. 

“Hey?” 

“SAME TO YOU,” we replied again; much louder this 
time. 

“Oh, thought you asked would I sell it to you. Might 
do worse. All it needs is a new coat of paint.” 

—A. H. Folwell. 


Bachelor 
Ballads 


IV. The Scrub 
Lady 
HE comes to 
clean my bach- 
elor flat ; 
Inan old gray dress 
and an old gray 
hat 
On an old gray fig- 
ure as thin as a 
slat. 
My scrub lady. 


She lost one eye in 
a fight one night 
When her old man, 
Alf, was a little 

bit tight. 

He’s still locked up 
and it serves him 
right, 

Says my scrub lady. 

She drinks my gin 


and she eats my 
bread 


The Same Old Hopeless Bore 


Bul she never cleans underneath my bed. 


Nol my scrub lady. 


CHORUS: 


Oh, let her go. Yes, let her go. 


And try to get another. 


For she can’t see well, ’cause she’s blind in one eye 


And can’t see out the other. 


Whene’er at night I’d entertain, 


I'd put the bottles back again 


And hide the hairpins lest they'd pain 


My scrub lady. 


But once behind the pantry door 


She found a garter on the floor, 


A lady’s garter, nothing more. 
But my scrub lady 


Just winked a wink from her one good eye 
And said, “Why, sir, what's this I spy? 
You must have dropped this pink—necktie.”’ 


Ah, my scrub lady! 


CHORUS: 
What! Let her go? Oh, no, no, no! 


Pil never get another. 


And tells mewhat the 
neighbors said, 


After Hours of Struggle With His Burden the Postman Reads a Sample of It 
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For she can’t see well, cause 
she’s blind in one eye 

‘And can’t see out the other. 

— Kenneth Phillips Britton. 


One New Yorker 


E KNOWS where the 
Clucker’s rear axle is 
weak. 
He knows why the doors on 
the Snappisix creak. 
He knows what is wrong with 
the Zippicar’s paint, 
Why the Woof’s good on hills 
and the Sisyphus ain’t. 


He knows why the Snort at 
three thousand’s a buy 
And why ten ninety-five for 
the Blunk is too high. 

He knows why the Wampus 

burns up so much oil 
And how to improve the 
Bugg’s high tension coil. 


He knows why the Bouncer 
breaks so many springs. 
He's acquainted with these 
and a thousand more 

things. 

He knows all about cars— 
he can pretty near fly 
one— 

Except how to make enough 
money to buy one. 

—Baron Ireland. 


Cards for the Glad New Year 


ITH the first-of-the-month bills last January, noble- 

hearted tradesmen inclosed lovely little New Year’s 
cards for the good wife and me. Of course we acknowl- 
edged the favor promptly with personal checks, but we were 
not satisfied. We could hardly wait for this New Year to 
come round, and we did not need the reminders which came 
the first of every following month to help us remember 
our fraternal purpose. 

This time while the Old Year is yet with us, we are send- 
ing out to those tradesmen tastefully decorated cards of 
our own. They will be in the hands of the recipients well 
in advance of New Year’s Day, so that they will not have 
to put in the mails anything they later would give a lot 
to have back. Following are a few samples of our cards 
which may be of use to a lot of people in 1927: 


To THE GAS COMPANY 


Oh, never mind the bill for gas. 
"Tis Happy New Year! Let it pass! 


To THE BUTCHER 


Ring out the old! Ring in the new! 
The meat last month should be on you. 


To THE MILKMAN 


A babe in arms of 
Father Time, 
Young Nineteen 

Twenty-Six is 
nigh. 
The little dear 
should not be told 
Just yet that milk 
is rather high. 


To THE ELECTRIC 
LIGHT COMPANY 


Enlightened age 
that now may see 

Thy blessing, Elec- 
tricity! 

Ah, twice-blessed if 
last month’s were 
free. 


To THE LANDLORD 


Behold! Another 

year has dawned. 
The landlord cries, 
“Well, I’m dog- 


ae eet 
Happy, New Year 
one hot dod to another goned 


(Continued on 
Page 110) 
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our children shoul 


All the glowing healthfulness of red-ripe luscious tomatoes 
is in Campbell’s Tomato Soup! We pluck the tomatoes after 
they have been sun-sweetened on the vines, when they are the 
most tempting and the most wholesome. 

Each tomato is washed five times in crystal-pure running 
water. The tonic juices and nourishing tomato “meat’’ are 
strained to a fine puree, blended with fresh country butter and 
delicately seasoned. 

Here are the fruit juices so beneficial to children. Here is a 
soup which aids digestion and invigorates the appetite. And it’s 
made in kitchens of spotless cleanliness! 

Splendid for the children too, as a Cream of Tomato. See 
directions on the label! 


12 cents a can 


eat lomato Soup | 


sR 
& 


‘CAMPBELL SOUP Co 


CAMDEN,N.J.,U-S.A 
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call alion man. 

That is to say, 
I find lion hunting 
the best sport in 
the world; I like 
and admire lions 
personally; and I 
find my greatest 
pleasure in study- 
ing them and fig- 
uring on them and 
their probable ac- 
tions. I really do 
not get any tre- 
mendous kick out 
of hunting any- 
thing else per se. 
Elephants and 
buffalo bore me 
more or less, ex- 
cept when they oc- 
cupy their time in 
scaring me half to 
death. The much- 
touted grizzly bear 
seems to me to 
furnish rather 
tame sport. But 
there are elephant 
men—the late 
R. J. Cuninghame 
was one of the 
greatest—whofeel 
just the same way 
about their little 
pets as I do about 
lions; and buffalo 
men who are 
really happy only 


| AM what they 


when being chased 
out of the land- 
scape by one or 
more of these dour and uncompromising creatures. It 
is no use whatever to argue with these chaps—or with me. 
We have our heads set. It must be a case of affinity. 

Of course I do not mean that we none of us will hunt one 
another’s specialties with pleasure when we get a chance; 
or that we do not enjoy a good stalk in difficult cover for a 
roan or a koodoo or a mountain sheep. But that is just the 
point. It does not particularly matter, in the latter case, 
whether it’s a roan or a koodoo or a mountain sheep—or a 
deer or a lowly kongoni or a jack rabbit, for that matter; 
the conditions, the difficulties, make the interest, not the 
kind of beast. But to a lion man it is the lion irrespective 
of how or where it is found; to the elephant man, the 
elephant. 

The preceding paragraphs were not written because I 
wanted to talk about myself, though that is always pleas- 
ant. They are to emphasize that a 
large part of my African experiences 
has been concentrated on lions; that 
I have hunted them and met them 
and coped with them in a great va- 
riety of circumstances; and then to 
add to that the further statement 
that I know very little about lions. 


PHOTOS. BY LESLIE SIMSON 


A Game Without Rules 


ONFRONTED with any given 
set of conditions and an inquiry 

by my companion of the moment as 
to what that lion is going to do, my 
considered reply must be, ‘“‘I do not 
know.”’ I might tell him what I have 
seen lions do in similar circumstances 
in the past; I might venture an opin- 
ion as to his probable conduct now; 
but as for making any ironclad 
prophecies on the basis of which my 
friend is to risk his life, hapana— 
which is more emphatic than no. 3 
Whenever I hear a man say ‘‘Lions ~ 
do so-and-so,”’ or ‘‘Of course I felt 
safe then, because lions never do so- 
and-so,”’ I say to myself, “‘My 
friend, your experience with lions is 
limited.” 

It may be fairly extensive at that. 
Some apparently invariable rules go 
long before refutation. Twenty lions 


Topi, Lion Fodder in Lion Country 

may in succession act so-and-so; and then all at oncethenext 
five may do the other thing. There are a number of neat 
white tombstones erected to the memories of the men who 
have relied implicitly on their knowledge of lions. There 
is no knowledge of lions to be relied on implicitly; no gen- 
eralization, unless perhaps ‘‘ You never can tell’’ may be 
considered such. That, tomy mind, iswhat makes the game 
so fascinating. It can be played by no set rules. It sets a 
premium on alertness, adaptability, quick thinking. 

A short time since, Alan Black and I were talking over 
just this point. Alan Black is one of the best hunters in 
Africa, and of the longest experience. His second name 
might as well have been Quatermain. We came toa point 
of agreement as to one thing, he from his wide experience 
of thirty years, I trailing along with the feeble corrobora- 
tion of my thirty months. It seemed probable to us that a 


A Perfect Lady 


January 2,1926 


lion that had not 
been chased or 
otherwise angered 
would never 
chargeinstantly at 
the first shot. He 
required time for 
realization. So 
certain did this 
seem that we were 
tempted to admit 
it as arule, for we 
had both of us seen 
a great many lions. 

And that same 
month this hap- 
pened: Art and I 
were driving to 
camp just at noon. 
Happening to 
glance to the right, 
I saw, about two 
hundred yards 
away, alion’s head 
rise into view and 
duck down again. 
He was evidently 
lying in the grass 
in a shallow de- 
pression, on both 
sides of which for 
along distance was 
no cover at all. All 
we had to do was 
to disembark, 
walk up to the de- 
pression and flush 
that lion. This we 
proceeded to do. 
So certain was it 
that we should en- 
counter him at 
close range that I 
took the .405, a hard-hitting weapon at close quarters, but 
useless at any long distance. We walked up slowly in battle 
array. Then when we got near we found that the depres- 
sion extended some distance to the left, and that the lion 
had sneaked up it on his belly. He broke away some dis- 
tance from us and legged it across the plain just as fast as 
he could run. 


Where Experience Does Not Count 


EFORE we had sight of him he was more than 200 yards 
away and going like an express train. I let off the .405a 
couple of times and missed of course. Art had his Spring- 
field, and after a shot or so hit the beast in the flank. 
Without checking his stride or his speed he whirled 
around and came at us. This was from a distance of fully 
300 yards, when he was in full flight. 
The maneuver was performed, as I 
say, without the slightest check or 
hesitation. Art hit him again with 
the light rifle as he came, and I 
knocked him out with the .405 when 
he got within reach of the heavy ar- 
tillery, about seventy yards. And as 
though to clinch it, within a few 
weeks of that another lion charged 
me instantly on receiving the first 
bullet. Furthermore, this one had 
not even seen me until the moment 
I fired at him. So there went that 
“invariable rule,’’ the experience of 
years nullified twice inside a month! 
Then there was the case, you will 
remember, of the lioness that climbed 
the tree—the first one killed with 
arrows. It has been supposed that 
African lions never climb trees—in 
fact, cannot climb trees. A man 
up a tree has always felt perfectly 
safe.. This one climbed a tree; and if 
she could, why, so can others; and 
if she did, why, so might others, and 
there goes your “perfect safety!” 
The more one has to do with lions, 
the more instances he will encounter 
of the unconventional action and the 
more long-held theories he will ex- 
plode. Indeed, in many cases he will 
(Continued on Page 98) 
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A FULL FIVE-PASSENGER, FOUR-DOOR SEDAN, WITH FOUR-WHEEL BRAKES AND BALLOON TIRES, AT AN AMAZINGLY LOW PRICE 
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Only two months old 
7900 ears delivered 
and four buyers wait- 
ing for every car 
we can build 
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Jack Nankervis and myself, when- 

ever we struck a deserted town 
during a last summer’s pack journey 
through the Rockies, was bullet holes. 
There’s a fascination in the sound of distant 
thunder, with the result that, when our pack 
outfit had been stowed in the most likely 
cabin, and the horses were rolling in the grass 
which thrived along what once had been the 
main street, we would move forth upon a com- 
mon bent, not to halt until we had reached the 
ramshackle remains of the saloon or dance 
hall, there to hunt for bullet holes as children 
would hunt for four-leaf clovers, or an old 
lady for a needle. Bullet holes in the floor or 
in the ceiling or in the heavy logs which, 
now chinkless, still formed a rampart against 
the weather in the preservation of ancient 
memories. 

Sometimes the search would be a long one, 
sometimes a brief affair, but it generally would 
end with: 

“Here’s one!”’ 

Then, connoisseurs of sudden death, we’d 
stand and look it over, reconstructing the 
crime, as they say in the detective stories. 
A hole in an ancient log; splinters clustered 
about a blackened circle; perhaps a bullet 
fired in defense, perhaps one in the rollicking 
innocence of some gentle soul who cared for 
nothing except to see a tenderfoot jump, and 
apologizing profusely if he happened by mis- 
take to puncture him in the midriff; perhaps 
the swiftly sure missile of a bad man, aveng- 
ing the death of some well-beloved partner. Probably the 
last named—at least in imagination. For someway imagi- 
nation will have its innings when it comes to the Western 
bad man, slow to anger, quick to forgive, tender-hearted 
as a babe, good to women and children and just wonderful 
to his mother; the good-bad man with his long mustaches, 
turning slowly from the bar as he eyed his adversary, and 
drawling, that he might give his tormentor the best of the 
bargain: “Draw, stranger!” 

Because that’s what all bad men did—in imagination. 
What they did in fact is quite another matter. When one 
ceases to read the long-distance accounts of Western killers 
and delves beneath the surface, he’s liable to come out of 
it all with some 
of the glamour 
rubbed off and the 
thought bumping 
around in his head 
that they weren’t 
such Robin Hoods 
after all, and that 
maybe—just 
maybe—a_ better 
accounting might 
find them merely 
a low set of melo- 
dramatic murder- 
ers. Whichisa bit 
hard on the bad 
men. But then the 
bad men were a bit 
hard on others, so 
it makes the ac- 
count even. 


()i of the things which obsessed 


Killers 


. ELL you 

about those 
old fellows,” said 
my friend John 
Kuykendall as we 
sat together one 
night in a fishing 
eabin at timber 
line. John hit the 
bad-man area of 
the West as a boy 
in ’66, and grew to 
know the time 
when he could call 
them by their first 
names. ‘‘Tell 
you,” he repeated, 
‘the man who 
killed in the old 
days—unless, of 


Buffalo Bill, from a Photograph Taken During the Last Days 
of His Show Life 


course, he was a public officer like Wild Bill Hickok—did his 
killing for the same reason that a gangster kills today— 
because he had the killing instinct. And that’s what started 
a lot of others on the same trail too, what gave ’em the in- 
stinct to kill. 

‘Just like a police dog,’’ he explained further. “‘Now 
there’s nothing gentler when he’s trained right than a 
police dog. But you let him get excited once and kill a 
sheep, and he’s done for. You’ll find him sneaking off 
every night or so and knocking a lamb or a ewe over. 
That’s the way it was with the old-time killers. One of 
’em ’d get somebody else started—it’d work in an endless 
chain, like Chico. 


A Stage Hold:Up as Part of the Festivities in a Western “Shindig’’ at Carey Ranch, Colorado; the Bandit Leaders on 
Horseback are the Author and Jack Nankervis 


January 2,1926 


“Up in my country— Wyoming—it got 
so that certain districts in the old days 
felt that they had to have a boss, or 
somebody felt he ought to boss the dis- 

trict. Anyway, there was Chico, and he ruled 
things with a rough hand. When somebody 
did something that he didn’t like, he’d draw 
a six-gun and snap the hammer, and that was 
the end of the argument. Didn’t have a trig- 
ger on his gun at all; he’d had that taken off 
so as to facilitate matters. He’d aim his gun 
where he wanted to shoot, pull back the ham- 
mer with his thumb and let it go. Then 
somebody’d come along and gently remove 
the remains. 

“One night the gang was all in camp and 
Chico took a notion that a fellow named 
Cooper wasn’t needed any longer in this 
world. So, as Cooper began to run, Chico be- 
gan to shoot, and things looked mighty 
tough for the Cooper clan.” 


The Successor of Chico 


“AN INOFFENSIVE fellow, until now, 

this Cooper. But all of a sudden he 
changed. Chico’d shot him a time or two, 
and Cooper figured that he was donefor. The 
result was that all his fear left him. He was 
going to die anyway, and death couldn’t be 
any worse than it was right now. So he 
stopped stock-still, turned around, calmly 
pulled his gun and proceeded to make a lead 
mine out of the fellow who’d been trying to 
kill him. When what was left of Chico was 
removed from the scene, Cooper found that he was the new 
boss. Well, the instinct had been aroused in him, and 
when he got through with his period of domination, Chico’s 
record looked like a dirty deuce. 

“You see, it’s the killing instinct. Had to have it. 
And if you didn’t have it—well, there was a friend of mine | 
up there who got jumped by a fellow with a knife in his 
hand, a straight out-and-out attempt at murder. When 
they got my friend to the doctor, his chances were pretty 
slim—he had been almost disemboweled—with the result 
that as he lay there, with his life in the balance, he made 
a solemn deathbed resolve that if fortune should turn 
his way and his life be spared, he’d kill his assailant, even 
if he hanged for 
it. Luck was 
with him. He got 
well. 

“He bought a 
rifle. He watched 
his enemy and 
studied his move- 
ments in everyday 
life. He learned 
that every day at 
a certain hour he 
rode up a long hill 
where one could 
watch from am- 
bush. Somyfriend 
hid himself, with 
his rifie across his 
knee, and waited. 
The hour ap- 
proached, and with 
it a speck in the 
distance which re- 
solved itself into 
a man on horse- 
back. 

“Slowly the en- 
emy came nearer, 
and still nearer. 
My friend looked 
at the chamber of 
his repeating rifle; 
the cartridges all 
lay in place, long 
brassy things with 
steel jacketings; 
‘six of them, and if 
one of them did 
not do its work, 
there would be an- 
other to rectify the 
mistake. 

(Continued on 

Page 30) 
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First choice of display space at the National 
Automobile Shows is not left to chance. 
It goes, each year, to the member of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce whose dollars and cents volume of 
business has topped all others. Public 
preference for Buick motor cars has given 
this honor to Buick again this year, as in 
every one of the preceding seven. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


st place 


at the National 
Automobile Shows 
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(Continued from Page 28) 

“The figure on horseback came closer, 
moving slowly, a perfect target for this wait- 
ing man in ambush. There would be no one 
to see, no one to know, no one to testify. A 
finger fondled the trigger. Closer—a hun- 
dred yards—fifty yards—twenty-five yards. 
Then the victim rode on by, safe and 
sound, while, in his ambush, a sweating 
man lowered his gun. As he told me later, 
he just couldn’t make that trigger finger 
behave. It wouldn’t give the pull necessary 
to send out that bullet. You see, he didn’t 
possess the killing instinct, and a fellow 
simply had to have it if he wanted to put 
notches on his gun.” 

The killing instinct—and something 
else—a spirit of egotism. Many a rare old 
pelican back in ancient days spent his life 
announcing that he’d die with his boots on, 
and fulfilled the announcement by doing 
something to justify it, for the misguided 
feeling of glamour and self-exaltation that 
there was in it. When one becomes the 
confidant of old-time Westerners in their 
frank moments, one learns that there was a 
certain essence of professionalism and 
theatrics about it all. The long hair, for 
instance. The careful building of an appear- 
ance that would give one the Western air. 
The strutting, the private graveyards. The 
use of a peculiar language which was in- 
digenous to the West—and which was 
unusual in that the people who filled up 
the West were as a rule not born there, but 
very often had migrated from such prosaic 
places as Iowa and Ohio and Illinois! 

One of the gentlest, most unobtrusive 
men I know is Mike Russell, of Deadwood, 
South Dakota. He wears a ministerial ap- 
pearance, Lord Dundreary side whiskers, 
and all his life has used excellent English. I 
doubt if “‘that thar” or “‘stranger’’ ever 
passed his lips. Yet Mike was a bartender 
in Salina during the days of Custer and 
Wild Bill and the building of the Kansas 
Pacific. But, as Mike explains it, they 
kept him too busy serving drinks to allow 
any time in which to take on the fashions 
of the day. 


Getting Away With Murder 


Which might be construed to mean that 
there was a certain amount of the theatri- 
cal, with the egotism necessary to show- 
manship, in some of those ancients with 
notches on their 
guns, leading nat- 
urally to such 
things as “‘honor”’ 
and the avenging 
thereof among a 
certain class of in- 
dividuals which 
was not as large as 
a person might 
suppose. Because, 
when one investi- 
gates the roll of the 
bad men of the 
West, outside of a 
common, lawless 
gang of criminals 
which might exist 
inany community, 
the list was not a 
terribly long one. 
The same ones 
covered a good 
deal of territory. 

In other words, 
a bad man didn’t 
simply pick out a 
community, an- 
nounce to the pop- 
ulace that there 
was eminent need 
of a killer and then 
settle down to the 
serious business of 
being bad. He 
drifted — usually 
with the railroad 
camps which were 
being established 
in the van of the 
Union Pacific as 
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it worked to its junction with the Central 
Pacific at Promontory Point, Utah, the 
Kansas Pacific as it blazed the way across 
the prairies of Kansas toward Denver, the 
gold and silver camps which boomed today 
and died tomorrow, or, infact, any new com- 
munity where law had not been established 
and where a first-class, bang-up bad man 
could usually count on enough friends to 
pack a citizens’ jury when he had inadvert- 
ently shot the daylights out of somebody 
and needed a friend at court. And in spite 
of all that has been written about the swift, 
sure justice of the West, the hurried hang- 
ings and on-the-spot retribution for infrac- 
tions of the law, it generally turns out 
upon investigation that the bad man trav- 
eled a pretty long trail before he turned up 
his boots or decorated a rope. Perhaps 
that’s where the expression “‘getting away 
with murder” was originated, because they 
certainly did it. 

The father of a friend of mine, as an ex- 
ample, happened to be the judge who pre- 
sided over the miners’ court which tried 
McCall, a perfect gentleman of the true 
Western bad-man type, whose egotism de- 
manded that he be known through the rest 
of his life as the person who had killed 
Wild Bill Hickok. 

This was in Deadwood, South Dakota, 
and a good many years had passed since 
Wild Bill Hickok had, in his line of duty as 
a public officer, wiped out the McCandless 
gang of outlaws in a hand-to-hand gun and 
knife fight, and done other little deeds of 
eradication which had reduced consider- 
ably the ranks of the Western bad men. 
Wild Bill Hickok had, in fact, ceased many 
of his activities and was just plodding along 
as a first-rate gambler. His sight was not 
so keen as in other days; no longer could 
he do such things as killing a crow on the 
wing with a six-gun—a little trick which he 
once was wont to perform—or picking off 
a man who fired at him from the dark while 
Wild Bill stood in the brightly lighted door 
of a saloon. Wild Bill was, in fact, largely 
Tame Bill, and so the egotistical Mr. 
McCall walked to the door of a room in 
which Hickok was playing cards, and shot 
him from behind. Thereby, one would say, 
he committed murder, for two reasons; one 
being that Wild Bill hadn’t been informed 
that he was about to be shot, and the other 
being that there was no justification even 
in frontier law, in as much as every one of 
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Wild Bill’s deliberate killings had been in 
the line of duty, either as a marshal or as an 
officer of the United States Government. 

Deadwood was real heated up over it. 
They put McCall in jail, following which 
they made elaborate preparations to give 
him a trial and quite properly and thor- 
oughly hang him. They selected guards 
with drawn revolvers to assure themselves 
that there would be no attempt at rescue. 
They brought forth the evidence that this 
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A Westerner of the Old Days 


was a real, regular, first-class, shoot-’em- 
in-the-back murder, and while the jury 
was out, my friend’s father talked it all 
over with an officer of the court. 

“There can’t be any verdict but guilty, 
can there?” he asked the sheriff. 

“Sure not,’’ replied that personage. 
“Bound to find him guilty.” 

“That’s what I think. Now we’ll expe- 
dite this as much as possible. As soon as the 
jury turns in its verdict, I’ll hear what he 
has to say and then sentence him to hang- 
ing. I’d suggest that the execution be car- 
ried out forthwith.” 

The sheriff agreed to that too. No use in 
having a murderer on one’s hands if he 
could be hanged instanter and got out of 
the way. 

Thus the arrangements went on. Then 
the jury came in, and with one accord an- 
nounced that the members had carefully 
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weighed all the testimony and found the 
defendant—not guilty! 

After the judge had gained his breath 
and the court room had cleared, and Cali- 
fornia Joe and Texas Jack Ohohundro, old 
scout partners of Wild Bill, were burning 
up the hills in pursuit of the now fleeing Mr. 
McCall that they might cause him to be 
hanged another day—which he was—the 
presiding officer of the court pulled himself 
out of his amazement long enough to ask a 
juryman how on earth they’d ever estab- 
lished that state of innocence. The jury- 
man spread his hands in argument. 

“Look here,” he said, ‘‘there wasn’t any 
question but what he murdered Wild Bill. 
But Wild Bill was a gambler, wasn’t he? 
Now wouldn’t it look fine for the respect- 
able citizens of this town to go out and 
hang somebody that’d killed a gambler? 
Why, it’d set the gambling element up so 
that the first thing we know they’d be 
running the town!” 


Justice in the Old Days 


To tell the truth, in spite of all that one 
hears about the vigilantes and citizens’ com- 
mittees, and so forth, law in the old days 
wasn’t so different from law of the present 
time. Either a murderer got away with 
it—or he didn’t. Usually he did, until 
somebody else who was quicker with the 
gun than he, and a bit more egotistical 
about his “honor,’”’ performed the task of 
ridding the community of a nuisance, and 
then became a pest himself until somebody 
else in the endless chain romped along and 
stuffed him with bullets. Of course, justice 
was swift when it happened. But it often 
didn’t happen for a long time. Sometimes 
it didn’t happen at all. 

“There wasn’t much difference,’ said 
Jack Nankervis one evening as he bent over 
the grill stove in camp and industriously 
flipped flapjacks. ‘‘You read about how 
fellows get out of murder and work the 
jury for an acquittal and think it’s terrible. 
Then somebody rises up and wishes for the 
old days of law and order. But I don’t 
know. Seems like things run along pretty 
much in the same groove. 

‘Like one Saturday night, I was finishing 
the scrubbing out of my butcher shop over 
in Nevadaville, when I heard some shoot- 
ing. Of course, there was always more or 
less gun play on Saturday night, but this 
sounded serious. 
So when I got 
through, I took a 
stroll; and sure 
enough, here wasa 
fellow lying in the 
middle of the 
street, gasping out 
his life. Well, I 
helped pick him 
up, and we carried 
him into a pool 
room and laid him 
on a table, where 
he promptly 
passed out; and 
about that time, 
the sheriff came 
along and_ beck- 
oned me off to one 
side. 

“**T know where 
the fellow is that 
killed him,’ he 
said, ‘and I need a 
deputy. Better 
come along with 
me, Jack.’ 

“’Course I was 
young then, and I 
don’t know—it 
seems I’ve just 
been mixed up in 
that sort of thing 
all my life. So I 
strapped on a gun 
and we went down 
to the house where 
the fellow who’d 
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(Continued from Page 30) 
done the killing was hiding out, corralled 
him peaceably enough and took him to jail. 
Then everything quieted down until a 
week or so before the trial, when his brother 
came into the store. 

““*Jack,’ he said, ‘want to take a little 
fishing and hunting trip?’ 

*“*Can’t,’ I said. ‘Too much work here 
at the shop.’ And I went on cutting meat. 

““Yes, you do,’ he says. ‘Everybody’s 
going. A nice little excursion, all expenses 
paid. Either fish or hunt, whichever you 
want to do. Over in Boulder Park. Fact is 
some of the folks are figuring on staying 
over there a while and working in a mine 
we've got.’ I kept right on sawing steak. 

““Nope,’ I said. ‘Nobody to take my 
place here in the shop.’ 

“But even that didn’t do. 

“We'll look after that,’ he said. 
you need a little rest.’ 

“Then I stopped and looked at him. 

“*Until this trial’s over, you mean?’ I 
asked him, coming slap-bang to the ques- 
tion. He just grinned. 

“*Well, since you put it that way—you 
could stay a little longer if you wanted to. 
But on the other hand, you could come 
home just as soon as you felt like it after 
the trial was over. How about it?’ 

“Well, I sawed another steak, and then I 
wiped my hands on my apron. 

““*Not to give you a short answer,’ I said, 
‘T guess I’ll stay here and testify.’ 

“That didn’t set so well, so he men- 
tioned something about not wanting to use 
force or anything of that kind, but that it 
might be best for me to take a little fishing 
trip, and that made me mad. 

“Now I tell you what,’ I said. ‘You 
know where my place of business is, and 
you know where my house is, and you 
know the time of day I leave this shop here 
and go home. So any time you want to 
hop on me you just hop; but I’m going to 
stay here and testify at that trial.’ That’s 
just what I said, and do you know, them 
fellows seemed halfway to like me for it. 
Seemed to sort of make a hit with ’em that 
I’d had enough spunk to say what I 
thought.”’ 

“But what about the trial?’’ I asked. 

“Oh, the trial,’ chuckled Jack, as he 
tossed another flapjack into the air. ‘‘I was 
the only real witness there was, and I 
hadn’t seen the actual shooting. Every- 
body else’d gone fishing—by request. So 
the lawyer told the jury what a fine man 
this fellow was, and how kind and good- 
hearted and everything he’d always tried 
to be, and the jury turned him loose.”’ 


‘Now 


Tender-Hearted Killers 


There ever existed a sweetness of dis- 
position in the heart of a bandit or a 
straight out-and-out killer—when he wasn’t 
killing somebody. When one talks to old- 
timers of the doings of the vigilantes, there 
is always a portion of the story that re- 
mains the same—the crowd that gathered 
in the darkness just outside the trial place, 
bent on a rescue if possible, because the 
gentleman who was about to be kicked off 
a dry-goods box with a rope around his 
neck was always so good to his pals, to say 
nothing of his kindness to little children 
and dumb animals—that is, when he wasn’t 
plying his trade. 

One of the most tear-starting letters I 
ever read was one written by Bob Younger, 
of the Younger-James gang of bandits, 
when he was dying in prison; a letter be- 
seeching permission to go back to Missouri 
and visit his dear old gray-haired mother. 
In fact, it seemed, to be a first-class outlaw, 
one simply had to have, tucked away be- 
neath his rough exterior, a heart that was 
no harder than mush. Jesse James, for in- 
stance, and that other gentleman who 
formed: ’ 


The dir-r-r-r-r-ty little coward, 
Who shot Mr. Howard, 
Laid Jesse James in his grave. 


The same being Mr. Robert Ford, who 
eradicated two birds with one stone, as the 
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poem indicates—inasmuch as Mr. Howard 
and Jesse James were the same, the How- 
ard part being his nom de plume, as, quiet 
and gentlemanly and serene, he lived in St. 
Joseph, Missouri, with his wife and family, 
while the rewards for his capture dead or 
alive mounted higher and higher, finally to 
the climax of ten thousand dollars—a sum 
of money which appealed mightily to Bob 
Ford, a high-powered go-getter. 

So, neglecting to mention the fact of 
what he was about to do, he waited until 
Jesse James got up on a chair to straighten 
a picture, and while the latter was engaged 
in this pretty little family pose, he pulled 
the trigger of a .44 caliber on a fifty-one 
frame, thus thoroughly ruining Jesse. Fol- 
lowing which he pleaded guilty to murder, 
was pardoned immediately, got his ten 
thousand dollars and went forth into the 
world, a young man with a lot of honor and 
a lot more egotism, because he was the man 
who had killed Jesse James. Thereupon 
various other egotistical gentlemen im- 
mediately became obsessed with a like de- 
sire to kill the man who’d killed the man 
who'd killed so many other men, and the 
game went merrily on. The queer part 
about it was that they were all such fine 
fellows! Jesse, for instance. 


Jesse James, the Misunderstood 


Sudden death and its various allies al- 
ways have seemed to dog my tracks. A 
long time ago, when the spell of the circus 
faded for a time in the spell of newspaper- 
dom—back in the days of brown derbys 
and pegleg pants—I got a job on the Kan- 
sas City Star. Whereupon, George Longan, 
the city editor, took one look and decided 
I’d make a wonderful person to spend the 
last nights with condemned men, and then, 
having properly ingratiated myself, walk 
with them to the scaffold. It went fine for 
thirteen hangings and a lynching, and then, 
rather apologetically, I asked if I couldn’t 
have a change of duty. So he ruffled the 
pages of his assignment book, thought seri- 
ously and told me to go down to Excelsior 
Springs and see how Mrs. Samuels was get- 
ting along, Mrs. Samuels being the mother 
of Jesse James. 

It was the beginning of a number of 
visits. A woman of determined, almost 
rugged features, with a stump of an arm 
where a bomb, thrown into the house by 
detectives in their efforts to uplift Jesse 
James, had exploded and hit her instead of 
her son, Mrs. Samuels lived in an ancient 
farmhouse a few miles from Excelsior 
Springs, with a sign, crudely lettered upon 
a weather-blackened fence. It read: 


JESSE JAMES FARM 
Admission, 25 cents 
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Which showed that Mrs. Samuels wasn’t 
letting any opportunities go by. On Sun- 
days, she’d sit upon the careening porch— 
it was one of those typical Missouri farm- 
houses of an older day, with a two-story 
affair in front, edging off into a log cabin 
which stretched far to the rear—and wait 
for trade, a little, one-armed woman in a 
white dress, ready and willing to tell her 
story, show the stump of her arm, tell ex- 
actly how the Yanks took her second hus- 
band, Doctor Samuels, and strung him up 
to an apple tree until his tongue stuck out, 
pose for her picture, weep over the grave of 
Jesse James—where Jesse, incidentally, was 
not buried—all for the trifling sum of 
twenty-five cents, a quarter of a dollar. 

A great show for one who liked that sort 
of thing, with the result that Sunday after- 
noon often found Mrs. Samuels and myself 
sitting under the trees at the side of the 
house by Jesse’s grave, where there was 
everything—the flowers, the headstone, 
the oblong mound—everything except 
Jesse, who happened to be buried some- 
where else—talking over the life of the 
bandit in general. And it seemed that a 
great many persons had made a horrible 
mistake, because Jesse had always been a 
good boy, and wonderful to his mother. 
A man, for instance, who loved his home 
and home life, and who didn’t really rob 
banks and railroads and fairgrounds, or 
kill people because he was a bandit. The 
truth was simply. the fact that the Civil 
War, in which he had been a rather enthu- 
siastic member of the Southern side, hadn’t 
been correctly umpired and that Jesse re- 
sented the decision. That was all; he wasn’t 
a bandit. He was still merely fighting the 
Lost Cause and causing the North as much 
trouble as possible. If it hadn’t been for 
Lincoln, her good boy Jesse wouldn’t have 
been forced to rob trains and that sort of 
thing; the war had rather made him a wan- 
derer, she said. 


Sure of Your Money’s Worth 


But when the conversation turned upon 
Bob Ford, there was no mincing of words. 
That fellow, it seemed, was a pretty bad 
egg; an ingrate, a coward, a murderer 
who would shoot a good man in the back, 
an animal with a very strong scent. It 
wasn’t hard at all to tune Mrs. Samuels up 
on the subject of Bob Ford; merely men- 
tion the name and one was sure to get his 
twenty-five cents’ worth. 

Yet last summer there came a sequel to 
those visits of years ago. In the gathering 
night, Jack Nankervis and myself, walking 
that we might rest our weary horses, 
stamped through the red-gullied lane which 
once had formed the main street of the now 
deserted, ramshackle, ghostly town of 


; 
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Bachelor, Colorado. Far away, lights 
twinkled in the valley; soft clustering 
lights, growing slowly closer. An hour 
passed. The moon rose, and we found our- 
selves upon a ridge above those twinkling, 
peaceful lights. 

No sound of traffic came from below. No 
noise of hurly-burly such as once existed. 
For those lights were the street illumina- 
tions of that place about which Cy War- 
man once wrote: 


Oh, it’s day all day in the daytime, 
And there is no night in Creede. 


Now, however, it was night there in the 
nighttime, just as with any other peaceful, 
quiet town. Something stirred in my mem- 
ory. 

“‘Jack,’’ I asked, ‘‘isn’t this where Bob 
Ford came after he killed Jesse James?” 

“Yeh,’’ said my partner, then suddenly 
looked about him. “‘ He’s buried right over 
here.” 


The Lady Who Slapped Bob Ford 


So, in the moonlight, we went to Bob 
Ford’s ‘grave, set apart from the regular 
burying ground, merely a ramshackle ob- 
long with high-grown weeds, and the ca- 
reening fence reeling drunkenly in the 
moonlight. Having properly worshiped at 
the shrine, as one would say, we dropped 
down into town by the simple expedient of 
wandering through the yards of unoccupied 
houses; and upon the main street, where 
once the throngs were so great that vehicles 
could not be used at night and the gamblers 
set up their games of chance in the open 
that the turn-away crowds from the regular 
emporiums might have a chance, we found 
three men under an arc light. 

No, there was no place to eat in this town 
at 8:30 o’clock at night, this place where 
once it had been ‘‘day all day in the day- 
time.’”’ But maybe Mrs. Zang would fix us 
something. 

Mrs. Zang would, when at last we found 
her, in her white-painted cottage, a voluble 
little German woman who spoke with a bit 
of a whistle, and who informed us that she’d 
been the first white woman in the far-famed 
town of Creede. Naturally, with that grave 
in our memory, we asked her if she’d known 
Bob Ford. 

“Ach,” she said, as she put the steak on 
the table and sat down beside us, “‘he was 
a nice gentleman! You know,”’ she added 
innocently, “‘I slap him once!”’ 

“‘Indeed?”’ 

“Ach, yes! You see, it was like this— 
efery night there was shootings. And the 
crowds! They was eferywhere, so thick 
you couldn’t push through them. Und one 
night my husband und myself we was 
standing in the doorway of the hotel und 
this Bob Ford came along with a gun in his 
hand. Und he say yust like that: ‘Where 
iss he, where iss he?’ He was looking for 
somebody to shoot ’em, und then he saw 
my husband und he started to blame him 
for whoever it was getting away, und he 
started to hit him. Und I yust stepped for- 
ward und I slapped his wrist down, und I 
said, ‘Don’t you dare do that!’ Yust like 
that, I said it. 

“Und, you know what?” she beamed. 
“He yust stepped back und took off his 
hat. ‘My,’ he said, ‘you’re a lady!’ Und I 
told him, ‘Yes, und my husband iss a gen- 
tleman und don’t you dare do that.’ 

“Well, you know, he apologized. Yes 
indeed he did. But yust the same, I didn’t 
trust him. Oh, he had a bad reputation 
around the town! So finally he und my 
husband they went in the bar, und I went 
in the hotel and got the poker. Und then I 
hid in the doorway und yust stood there 
looking at the part in his hair. ‘If he hits 
my husband,’ I said to myself, ‘I'll hit him 
with this poker, right down that crease in 
his hair!’ But, you know, the first thing 
they was laughing, und finally I went in 
there, und do you know, he was so nice!” 

There you are. If that isn’t enough, let 
Bob Ford’s last minute in life be called to 
the stand. A month or so later, Lute John- 
son, pioneer newspaperman of Colorado, 
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and I were talking of Creede and—natu- 
rally—of Bob Ford. 

“Funny thing about Bob,” said Lute, 
who knew Creede when it was in its swad- 
dling clothes; ‘‘he had a pretty big heart in 
him. You know, he’d been run out of 
Creede for some trouble there and gone 
over to Silverton. But he didn’t like it, 
principally because his girl was still back in 
the other town. So he kept writing piteous 
letters that if they’d let him come back he’d 
be a good, law-abiding citizen, so finally 
they gave in. Well, Bob came back and 
opened up a dance hall, outside of town— 
or rather started to open it. Because when 
I met Bob Ford on the street that day he 
was wearing a mournful expression, and he 
announced that his dance-hall project was 
all up in the air because his principal dan- 
cing girl had shown no more consideration 
than to commit suicide. At least that’s 
what he’d heard, and wanted me to go with 
him and verify it. 

‘So we went up to the girl’s room. Sure 
enough, there she was, deader’n a doornail. 

“*Well, she’s dead,’ said Bob. 

“She sure is,’ I agreed. 

***Guess I’ll have to get her buried,’ he 
decided, as he started back to the dance 
hall. 

“That afternoon he was standing by his 
bar, with a contribution list in his hand, 
collecting a dollar here and a dollar there to 
bury the dance-hall girl, and because he 
was so busy with that, he wasn’t watching 
the door—the only time that I ever had 
known of Bob letting anybody come near 
him without surveying ’em first with his 
hand on his gun. But that girl’s death 
seemed to be on his mind. He didn’t even 
hear the sound of hoof beats as a fellow 
named Kelly rode up and stuck his head in 
the door. 

““Oh, Bob!’ Kelly called. Bob Ford 
turned, and just as he did so, Kelly raised 
a shotgun and let him have it. Pretty near 
tore Bob’s head off—caught him right in 
the neck with a full charge of shot—and 
Bob and the list to bury a dead dance-hall 
girl went to the floor together, while Kelly 
rode away to announce that he’d achieved 
his ambition; he’d killed the fellow that 
killed Jesse James.” 

“And what happened to Kelly?” 


Shooting Starr 


“Kelly? Oh, he got pardoned after while 
and then went down into Oklahoma. His 
reputation weighed on him pretty heavy, 
though, and he got to be a bit of a pest. 
So he was finally killed by a peace officer, 
who then became known as the man who’d 
killed the man who’d killed the man who’d 
killed Jesse James.”’ 

Thus it goes—and it depends largely 
upon the viewpoint as to just what kind of 
persons these bad men really were, except, 
of course, the fact that they were always 
good-hearted. Like Henry Starr, who was 
not only of a sweet disposition but heroic as 
well. I’vea bit of personal interest in Henry 
Starr. His estate, if there is any such thing, 
owes me a derby hat and a pair of peg-leg 
pants—those wide ones, with a two-inch 
cuff. But then, on the other hand, he gave 
me an opportunity to see how a quiet, in- 
offensive bandit is looked upon in his own 
country, so perhaps that evens the score. 

In case you don’t know, Henry Starr 
stood pretty high in the batting average of 
outlaws. A sort of perpetual bad man, as 
it were, having started back in the palmy 
days of Oklahoma banditry, along in the 
’90’s, and kept right at his trade—except, 
of course, when he took a slight vacation in 
a cell block. A persistent bad man, with a 
good many years of knowing how—it was 
along about 1908 when he crossed my path, 
and by that time he’d earned for himself 
the reputation of being the champion free- 
for-all single-handed lone-wolf bandit then 
out of captivity. Just to show how good he 
was, he had walked into Coffeyville, Kan- 
sas, where years before the Dalton boys 
had got themselves thoroughly shot up, 
and with one free-hand swoop had held up 
a bank. 
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The year 1908 was getting a bit late for 
bad men. So numerous posses started 
forth, included in one of which was an ener- 
getic reporter with that aforementioned 
derby. We had an inside tip, together with 
rifles, six-guns, shotguns and other impedi- 
menta. With great caution and much scout- 
ing, we headed forth to Wolf Creek. We 
took our positions. There in the valley, 
two hundred and fifty yards away, was a 
little cabin; and just as our informant had 
told us, a dead horse lying at one side, while 
within were Henry Starr and some com- 
panions, all dead drunk, as a result of a 
spree following the robbery. 

Capturing bandits is a particular busi- 
ness. After I’d been yanked from behind 
the sheltering barricade of a six-inch black- 
jack oak and the sheriff had cussed the day 
that he’d ever been forced to bringa blankety 
blanked-blue-black-blankety-blanked re- 
porter on a dangerous expedition like this, 
and every man of the posse was flat on his 
stomach behind a rise in the hill, we got our 
instructions—to start shooting and keep on 
shooting until we’d riddled that house with 
bullets and killed everybody in it. Then he 
gave the order to fire. 


A Bad Man’s Little Joke 


All of us had nerves like steel. We did 
wonderful shooting. We hit the horse and 
the chicken house and the ground ten feet 
from the house; we knocked off the tin 
chimney and punctured the well bucket. 
Now and then we accidentally hit the 
cabin, and when the windows had finally 
been splintered by bullets, the sheriff or- 
dered a pause so that Henry Starr, who cer- 
tainly should be awake by this time, could 
come out and do a little shooting himself. 

But no Henry Starr, no spurt of fire from 
behind the concealment of that blank-faced 
cabin; only the dead horse, well punc- 
tured now with bullets. So the sheriff 
turned us loose again, and for a half hour 
or so we consumed cartridges right merrily. 
Following which there was a conference and 
the decision that by this time Henry Starr 
was thoroughly dead. Then it was decided 
to draw straws to determine who should 
ride down to the cabin and see how dead 
he was. 

Having an article to do for my paper, I 
naturally ignored this proceeding—in spite 
of the fact that I was invited, even urged 
by the sheriff to take part. Finally the mat- 
ter was adjusted and a lank Oklahoman, 
riding loose, slumped over the hill, while a 
dozen rifles, all held true as steel, covered 
the cabin—in fact covered everything for a 
radius of some two hundred yards, while 
the volunteer gazed at those gun barrels 
rather remorsefully, certain that if he 
didn’t get shot from in front, he was sure to 
get it from behind. But on he went, half- 
way, three-quarters—all the way, without 
aninterruption. Hedismounted and walked 
into the cabin. He walked out again. He 
rode loosely back to the posse. 

“Only one trouble,’ he said—‘“‘there 
ain’t nobody there!” 

Following which, the posse went back to 
town, where it learned that Henry Starr, 
humorist that he was, had himself sent 
forth the report of his presence in that 
cabin, and then, to make the joke good, 
had held up another posse, hamstrung its 
horses, taken its guns and made the mem- 
bers walk back to town. 

Enough to anger anybody, and the 
posses started out with new vigor—only to 
learn that Henry Starr wasn’t a bandit at 
all. Once back in the hills, where Henry 
Starr was really known, they began to find 
out his real, his magnanimous nature. Here 
a child to whom he had given five dollars. 
Here a family that he’d helped with its 
scraggly crop. Here a man who would sit 
for hours telling what a fine fellow Henry 
Starr was and how kind he was to his wife. 
Information? It was the last thing in the 
world that a posse could get—there were a 
hundred nooks and corners in which he 
might hide. Because Henry Starr—when 
he wasn’t robbing banks, of course—cer- 
tainly was a fine fellow, and it was too bad 
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that he had to do such things to make a 
living. Two weeks later, bedraggled and 
saddle worn, I roamed into Pawhuska and 
got into a game of pool with a blanket In- 
dian. After he’d won six dollars and fifty 
cents and the game was over, he asked me 
where I’d been. 

“Chasing Henry Starr,’ I told him. 

“Yeh!” And he grinned widely. ‘‘ Henry 
Stahh! Him fine fella.” 

That isn’t all. Henry showed the world 
how fine he was—in a penitentiary too. 
For one night, in Fort Smith, while serving 
one of his sentences for withdrawing de- 
posits from banks, Cherokee Bill, another 
prisoner, got hold of a gun and proceeded 
to use it. Over the dead and wounded 
leaped Henry Starr, prisoner. He forced his 
way into the cell of Cherokee Bill and, 
quarter-breed against half-breed, the battle 
was on—a battle that was not concluded 
until Henry Starr had wrenched the gun 
from the other prisoner’s hand and sub- 
mitted him to recapture by the prison 
authorities. 

The old streak of goodness had come out 
at last. Henry Starr was a hero. He was 
promptly pardoned, and as promptly told 
the world that henceforth he would lead an 
upright life, that banditry did not pay and 
that, in those days in the penitentiary, he 
had learned the folly of being a bad man 
anyway. There was something in his na- 
ture, he said, that had always called him to 
the side of the righteous and the good and 
that henceforth he was going to obey it. 

So he went out and got himself killed 
while holding up another bank! 

But even a bad man can sometimes go 
too far. There was Texas Charlie, for in- 
stance, who held forth in the old days over 
by Hot Sulphur Springs, Colorado, and 
who didn’t know when to stop. After he’d 
done considerable shooting, the populace 
began to think that maybe it wasn’t right. 
So they sent the sheriff up to a sawmill in 
the mountains where Charlie was working, 
and the sheriff handed him a warrant. 
Texas Charlie read it with a due spirit of 
humility. Then he handed it back to the 
sheriff and at the same time stuck a re- 
volver in the officer’s chest. 

“Eat that!’’ he commanded. 
bit of it!” 

There wasn’t anything else for the sheriff 
to do, so he ate the warrant and went back 
to town and Texas Charlie went on work- 
ing at the sawmill. Then he came into town 
and did more shooting, and went back to 
the sawmill. But the end was bound to 
come. Texas Charlie simply had too great 
a sense of humor. 


“Fivery 


Dime-Novel History 


One day he was walking along the planked 
sidewalks of the little town. Before him 
was a prominent citizen whose legs were 
described as being utterly incapable of stop- 
ping a pig in an alley. It was too much for 
Texas Charlie. He drew his gun and 
amused himself for the next block by send- 
ing bullets between those bowed legs, and 
yowling with delight as they kicked up the 
splinters in the sidewalk. That was the last 
straw. 

A short time later, Texas Charlie was in- 
veigled into town. As he walked down the 
street, windows opened on every side. 


From every window was poked a gun. . 


When the smoke had cleared away, the 
coroner’s jury debated seriously, and finally 
reported that after due deliberation it had 
found that the deceased had come to his 
death from gunshot wounds at the hand of 
a person or persons unknown—from which 
it might be inferred that the jury had a 
sense of humor itself. 

In fact a sense of humor is sometimes 
necessary when one reads the glamorous 
things which thirty or forty years attach to 
various persons connected with the West. 
Not so long ago I was attracted by the 
cover of a dime novel. I read it excitedly, 
for there were facts that I’d never known; 
the description of a gun battle in which 
Major G. W. Lillie— Pawnee Bill—had got 
his man and in which Buffalo Bill had turned 
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thundering from the bar in the wild days 
of Salina and promptly shot the daylights 
out of a thug who was about to end his life. 
The only trouble being that Pawnee Bill is 
a placid, quiet man who spends his life 
counting bonds down in Oklahoma or visit- 
ing cireuses—he was a showman for years— 
who never had a gun fight in the true sense 
of the word, and who got his name because 
he had been a teacher in the Pawnee Indian 
schools. While Buffalo Bill —— 

Back in the days when I was Colonel 
Cody’s press agent, we were accustomed to 
ride often in the afternoon, following the 
matinée, in his spider trap. A tired man,’a 
lonely man, financially embarrassed by his 
generosity and his blind belief in anyone 
who happened to come to him with any’ 
sort of plausible scheme, from gold mines 
to irrigation projects. A man beset by 
debts, by creditors hounding the ticket 
wagon on pay day, that they might seize a 
portion of his salary before he himself could 
lay his hands on it. A man who felt keenly 
the reverses which had come to him; he 
was at the low ebb of his estate of show- 
manship; ofttimes a circus can be cruel in 
its feverish desire to give the public ex- 
actly what the public wants. Buffalo Bill 
had been making his daily appearance for 
years. The public had seen him time and 
time again, and no matter how grateful that 
public may have been to him for his work 
in the building of the West—a gratitude be- 
coming more pronounced as the years roll 
by—the American show-going populace 
goes to an entertainment to be amused and 
to see new things. The result was that 
Colonel Cody had ceased to be the tre- 
mendous drawing card which once he had 
been, and there were those around the 
show lot who were unkind enough to remind 
him of the fact; a thing that hurt—hurt 
deeply. But it couldn’t kill his sense of 
humor. 


Buffalo Bill in Real Life 


Incidentally, it was that amiability in 
the old days which kept Colonel Cody out 
of the ranks of the gunmen, no matter what 
dime novels and builders of fairy stories re- 
garding the doings of the past may have to 
say about it. For the Old Man, as we knew 
him, to my knowledge, never had a gun 
fight, in the real sense of the word. He 
scouted, rode Pony Express, fought In- 
dians, guided expeditions and killed buffalo, 
but he didn’t engage in saloon brawls. 

“Tt wasn’t necessary,” he often told me. 
“Those fellows mostly fought among them- 
selves. Besides, when somebody was spoiling 
for a fight, he usually had to have some- 
body else to fight with. So all that a fellow 
had to do was to keep his temper and not 
give cause for a quarrel, and laugh off 
trouble, and he generally came out of trou- 
ble all right—unless, of course, he’d run out 
to see what was happening every time a 
gun popped, and got shot as an innocent 
bystander.” 

And according to his friends of the old 
days, Mike Russell, General Frank Bald- 
win and others, it was Cody’s laugh that 
kept him out of trouble more than once. 
An infectious laugh, a booming laugh, with 
a twinkling of the eyes that made it sin- 
cere; or a laugh that shook his frame with- 
out ever passing his lips. 

Such as one night in Houston, when, 
after a long ride, we went to a hotel for 
dinner. The dining room was crowded, and 
as the colonel entered, there began a pat- 
tering of handclapping as he was recog- 
nized, rising to a thunder of applause. Buf- 
falo Bill grinned and turned to me. 

“‘Who’s that for, Badlands,”’ he asked— 
“you or me?”’ 

““Can’t prove it by me,” I joked. ‘‘Let’s 
both take the bow.”’ 

So, side by side, we went down the long 
row of tables, the*colonel bowing on his 
side, I bowing gravely on mine. At last we 
passed a table where sat the Lady Who 
Knows Everything. 

“That bald-headed young man,” she said 
to her companions, “‘is Buffalo Bill’s son.” 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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Fisher leadership is definitely indicated by the fact that, in 
all price divisions and in all motor types, the cars equipped 
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Watch This 


Column 


If you want to be on our mailing list send in your 
name and address. 


LAURA LA PLANTE and PAT O’MALLEY 
in “THE MIDNIGHT SUN” 


While naturally I am 
prejudiced in favor of my own 
pictures, I don’t think I have lost 
the power to distinguish between 
the good and the poor. We have 
made pictures which I have not 
mentioned in this column because 
I was somewhat in doubt of their 
worth while they were being made. 
Later on they were shelved. I want 


this column to be an index of good 
pictures so that you can always follow 
my recommendations with confidence. 


Sometimes it happens that 


we butcher a good story in pro- 
duction. The first reel or two may be ex- 
cellent, yet for some reason it loses out 
in subsequent reels and becomes a pot- 
pourri. If such pictures were recommended 
in advance, I’d have a lot of crow to eat, 
and I don’t like crow. For this reason I 
have fallen into the habit of judging pic- 
tures reel by reel, so that when I tell you 
a picture is good, I know it is. 


On this basis I am cordially 
recommending ‘‘The Midnight 


Sun,’’ another Universal spectacle laid 
in the gorgeous atmosphere of the former 
Imperial Court of Russia. It is a beautiful 
romance dressed in glittering uniforms, 
magnificent settings, intense drama and 
excellent comedy. 


Briefly the story involves a 


beautiful dancer (LAURA LA 
PLANTE) who is loved by three men— 
a young officer in the army (RAYMOND 
KEANE), a Grand Duke (PAT O’MAL- 
LEY), and the leading Russian banker 
(GEORGE SEIGMAN). She is in love 
with the young officer and is obliged to 
use all her wits and beauty to save him 
from the wiles and relentless power of 
the other suitors. 


Direction is by a Russian— 


Dimitri Buchowetski, who is thor- 
oly familiar with the former royal house- 
hold. He is regarded as one of the fore- 
most directors of the day. Ask the man- 
ager of your favorite theatre to play this 
picture, and be on the lookout for it. You 
will enjoy every minute of it. 


(arl Lizemmle 


President 


(To be continued next week) 


Make sure you get your copy of “Universal Picture 
ews,’’ issued monthly—it’s free for the asking. 


You can also have autographed photograph of 
Laura La Plante for 10 cents in stamps. 


UNIVE 
PICTURES 
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Then it was that the laughter surged in 
the Old Man, raising his shoulders in a 
series of inner convulsions—but the face re- 
mained grave. 

“Anyway,” he said sotto voce, as we went 
on, ‘‘you’re my right bower.” 

And this for Buffalo Bill—he was one of 
the few old-time professional Westerners 
whom I ever met who couldn’t be kidded 
into really believing he had actually donethe 
thousand and onethings with which imagina- 
tive chroniclers of the West accredited him. 
Time after time, in the years in which I 
was closely associated with him, I would re- 
call various wild and thrilling things which 
I had read of him in childhood days, and 
ask for the story from his own lips. If it 
was a true happening, such as the killing 
of Yellowhand, or the rescue at the Battle 
of the Warbonnet, or any of the other af- 
fairs of the West in which he had truly par- 
ticipated, Colonel Cody would tell the 
story as he remembered it, enthusiastically, 
and with all the necessary trimmings to 
make it a good, thrilling tale. But if it had 
not been an actual occurrence, there would 
be merely a fillip of the reins, a clucking to 
his Arabian horses and then a chuckle, fol- 
lowed by: 

“Oh, that was just one of Ned Bunt- 
line’s lies. You see, after I began to get a 
pretty good reputation as an Injun fighter, 
Ned Buntline—he was a famous writer 
then—came out to see me and told me he 
wanted to write a lot of stories about me 
for a New York paper. Well, it was all 
right with me, and so he just started writ- 
ing. And some of the things he wrote!”’ 


The Battle of Wounded Knee 


And far be it from one to be prejudiced, 
but I’ve met a few other Injun fighters in 
my day who not only would admit any 
heroic deed that anybody’s imagination 
could fasten on them, but spent a good deal 
of their time inventing others, just to keep 
their reputation in form. Strangely enough, 
a great many of these were men who threw 
mental convulsions at the name of Buffalo 
Bill, then spent the rest of the evening in 
announcing him to be nothing but a white- 
haired old fraud, a four-flusher and a person 
who never did anything more for America 
than to shoot glass balls from the back of a 
horse in a Wild West show. The queer 
thing was that, for some unaccountable 
reason, nine-tenths of those defamers wore 
long hair and a goatee and a certain type of 
big hat, and did their darnedest to look like 
Buffalo Bill. Perhaps that’s why the col- 
onel’s sense of humor rose so easily when 
they would assail him. 

For if there was any doubt about Buffalo 
Bill’s prowess, one needed but to go to the 
one place where that prowess could be es- 
tablished—to the Indians themselves. To 
them, Pahaska—the Long-Haired Man— 
was little less than a god. And a good 
thing for a bunch of motion-picture men, 


| soldiers, press agents, spectators and In- 


dians themselves that he was! 

It was back in 1918, and Buffalo Bill, 
with Pawnee Bill, had closed his Wild West 
show. There was the urge to do something, 
and there came a great idea in the filming 
of the life of Buffalo Bill upon the very 
ground where a number of his adventures 
had happened, among them the Battle of 
Wounded Knee, upon Wounded Knee 
battlefield, with as many of the survivors, 
both white and Indian, as could be pro- 
cured. The preparations were made. Colonel 
Cody went to Washington and came back 
with an order for the Twelfth United States 
Cavalry to proceed to Wounded Knee 
Creek on the Pine Ridge Reservation in 
South Dakota, as well as permission to use 
as many Oglala and Brilé Sioux Indians 
as would answer his call. So he sent forth 
word, into the vast stretches of the Reserva- 
tion, that Pahaska needed his old enemies. 

They came by wagon. They came in 
rickety cars, running as stages. They came 
by trail, on horseback and on foot— Woman 
Dress, who had saved the life of General 
Sheridan, Old Flatiron, then more than a 
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hundred years old, No Neck and Ben Amer- 
ican Horse and the descendants of Rain-in- 
the-Face. Even Short Bull, who is blamed 
in history for the last Sioux rebellion and 
the Battle of Wounded Knee, was there, 
weeping in quite un-Indian fashion in his 
tepee, while his squaw moaned a doleful 
accompaniment as he told the story of an 
ancient piece of Indian politics and an- 
nounced that it was all a put-up job and 
that a bunch of Indian bosses had framed 
him; that he had wanted the Indians to 
live in peace with the whites, but that the 
wily chieftains who had used him for a 
pawn had garbled his message and caused a 
war. Squaws were there by the score, many 
of them with worn moccasins, resultant 
from a foot journey often as high as fifty 
miles, that their papooses might shake the 
hand of Pahaska, their enemy and their 
friend. 

All along Wounded Knee Creek, where, 
in years gone by, the Seventh Cavalry had 
slaughtered the members of Big Foot’s 
band of Indian warriors, the tepees were 
pitched; often upon the same spot where 
the tepees of those same Indians had been 
placed on the day of the actual battle. At 
night, a full moon shone through the Octo- 
ber haze upon vaguely moving forms, while 
the tom-toms beat in slow precision as 
blanketed, befeathered Sioux went through 
the figures of their death dances—in mourn- 
ing for those who lay buried in the trench 
at the top of the hill. And for those who 
didn’t care for that amusement, an enter- 
prising merry-go-round owner had carted 
his carrousel forty miles overland upon 
wagons and set it up within hailing distance 
of the burying ground, while stolid Indian 
bucks and grinning squaws rode and rode 
and rode to the accompaniment of the 
squealing organ, and the camp crier added 
to the general din by his ceaseless announce- 
ments—in Sioux, of course—to which no- 
body seemed to pay any attention. 

But with all the excitement; there was an 
undercurrent of the latent savagery of the 
Sioux. Old memories had been revived. 
Ancient bucks who had been in that battle 
gathered about them younger braves and 
told of what had been to them a wanton 
massacre. There were wailings within the 
tepees. And then 

It was the night before the battle that 
we heard it. Buffalo Bill and the army gen- 
erals who had come from various parts of 
the United States to participate—even 
Gen. Nelson A. Miles was there—were 
twenty miles away at the Pine Ridge 
Agency. The camp was sleeping. Then, to 
Johnny Baker, Buffalo Bill’s foster son, 
Ted Wharton, the motion-picture director, 
and myself came a bit of exciting news. 
Some enterprising young buck had got a 
great idea. On the morrow would be that 
motion-picture battle, with eight hundred 
Sioux Indians on one side and a regiment 
of United States cavalry, dressed in the 
old-fashioned blues, on the other. And 
wouldn’t it be a fine revenge for the Battle 
of Wounded Knee if the Sioux used real 
cartridges instead of blanks! 


Disarming the Indians 


After our teeth had ceased chattering, 
we raced for a little white Indian school- 
house a mile or so away. A telephone was 


there, and over the static-filled line we told . 


the Old Man. A grumble from the other 
end of the wire. Then—‘‘ Guess I’d better 
come out.” 

Out he carne, a square-shouldered, tower- 
ing figure in the moonlight. He shouted for 
Woman Dress, for Flatiron, for No Neck 
and his scouts and enemies of other days. 
Then they all went into a tepee. Now and 
then Buffalo Bill’s voice boomed over the 
guttural tones of the Indians. Then the 
chieftains came forth to summon lesser 
chiefs and to give their commands. Im- 
mediately there leaped into action an 
espionage system that was almost unbeliev- 
able in its swiftness and surety. An hour 
passed, and with it the announcement that 
the culprit had been found, shown the error 
of his ways, the baby plot frustrated and 
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that all was safe. The next day the battle 
was held—but only blanks were used. 

All of which naturally is beside the point 
of the gentleness of bad men, except as re- 
gards the license which has been taken with 
the activities of anyone widely known in 
the old West—that and the justification 
which always existed. 

Some years ago, in Colorado, there was 
a bit of a character in the person of Henry 
Lehman, who lived on the South Fork of 
the Grand River in what is known as Mid- 
dle Park. When Henry, for instance, went 
to his corral one evening and found a bear 
eating a calf, he didn’t return to the house 
for his gun. He merely cut a club of quak- 
ing asp, and then when the bear attempted 
to crawl over the corral fence in an effort 
at escape, beat it to death. With this dis- 
position, Henry Lehman walked into Cen- 
tral City one afternoon in the roaring, 
blustery days of the ’90’s and turned in- 
quiringly to a group as he noticed a man 
walking down the middle of the street and 
at the same time reloading a six-shooter. 

“Something happened?” he asked. 

“‘Yeh’’—the awed group was in a door- 
way—“‘he’s just shot some people.” 

“What for?” 

“Why, he owed a doctor bill and the doc- 
tor turned it over to some lawyers. So 
they garnisheed this fellow’s wages and that 
made him mad. So he shot one of the law- 
yers and the marshal and a fellow who 
happened to be coming in the building.” 


How Henry Got in Wrong 


“Humph!” Lehman eyed the man, still 
walking, unmolested, down the center of 
the street, at last to reach a wagon, climb 
into it and drive out of town. ‘“‘Seems to 
me something ought to be done about it. 
Why doesn’t somebody go after him?” 

That brought the matter to an exact 
point, so the question was answered. 

“Well, you see, he’s a crack shot and 
everybody figures that it might be a trifle 
dangerous. Now, of course, if a good man 
with a gun like you’d go after him 3 

Lehman thought that over. Going after 
a murderer in those days, it seemed, was an 
affair for calm deliberation. Finally— 
“Well, I guess I could spare the time—ex- 
cept I haven’t got any authority.” 

That was another question to dispose of, 
so the sheriff was consulted. Yes, he’d give 
Lehman the authority. ; 

“Now if I had a gun ” he said. 

So they thought that over too. At last 
the matter was decided, and they went to a 
clothing store where rested the kind of 
rifle that Lehman liked best. Henry sighted 
it carefully. 

“Guess it’ll do,’”’ he said. 
cartridges?” 

Well, now that was something that the 
clothing-store man hadn’t thought about. 
He wasn’t quite sure that he had any car- 
tridges. But he’dlook around. Sothesearch 
went on, in boxes, in drawers and under 
the counter. 

“How many would you need?” came at 
last. 

“Oh, one or two.” 

“Well, there ain’t any more than that.” 
And the supply was handed forth; to be 
followed by a new difficulty—a method of 
pursuit. This was finally decided by vol- 
unteers with a wagon. Out of town they 
went, the wagon, the volunteer drivers and 
Henry Lehman with his borrowed rifle and 
his two cartridges—at last to overtake the 
murderer and at a hundred yards to shout: 

““Throw up those hands!” 

There was only the reply of a swiftly 
turning figure, a raised arm, the smoke of a 
revolver shot—mingled with the cracking 
of Henry Lehman’s rifle, as the murderer 
fell dead, thus ending the problem of what 
should be done about the shooting of three 
people. 

“But do you know,” said Jack Nanker- 
vis, as he told me thestory one night in camp, 
“there wassome mighty hard feeling toward 
Henry over that. A lot of people in Cen- — 
tral figured that any man that’d garnishee 
a fellow’s wages ought to get shot!” 


‘“Where’s the 
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Welcome Addition to Any Ho 


LIKE the new arrival, ARCOLA is a most welcome addition, which 
changes the house into a home! In the days of creeping childhood and 
growing youth, its protecting warmth guards all floors, nooks and 
corners. Ideal ARCOLA Hot Water Heating makes the whole house 
a healthful playground—and a delightful relaxing place, as well, for 


grown-ups and the elderly. 


ARCOLA keeps the rooms at 72°, all 
through—orat any other degree you set 
—regardless of weather changes. The 
Automatic Controller watches the fire, 
saving enough fuel in five years to re- 
pay cost of the ARCOLA. For the rest 
of your life you have a big interest- 
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earning investment—the cleanliest, 
health-giving warmth for baby and all! 
Examine all the ARCOLA features 
at any heating and plumbing store. 
Note its handsome porcelain-enameled 
jacket. Burns ANY fuel. New low price 
due to great volume of sales. 
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ARCOLA 


Hot Water Radiator Heat 


Gives you the comfort you have always wanted! 
Enjoy ARCOLA at once, and pay in ten 
months! If you have a small home, bungalow, 
single flat, store, office, etc., write us, Dept. 6, 
1807 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, for (free) book on 
ARCOLA—full of valuable heating informa- 
tion. Make this fine addition to your home! 


RADIATOR COMPANY 


Showrooms and sales offices: New York, Boston, Providence, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, Atlanta, Chicago, Milwaukee, Indianapolis, St. Louis, St. Paul, Omaha, Kansas City, 
Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Toronto, London, Paris, Milan, Brussels, Berlin 


Makers of IDEAL BOILERS 


~ For larger buildings: TYPE ““A” MACHINE, ARCO, WATER TUBE, SOFT COAL SMOKELESS; factory heating boilers and other heating, ventilating and cooling products 
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He had never gone back to Hensbarrow 
Hill. Here he was, staring at a hollow in 
the turf and wondering dumbly how the 
thread of life could be cut with shears and 
yet go on. His eyes were still streaked with 
blood. Today the sea was not gray, nor 
was the tumbling village of Polruan, or the 
waving line of the houses of Fowey; they 
were all tinged as if seen through a red 
veil—the torn veil of the Rag at St. Austell 
where Maida Rashfell had gone out of life 
through the Rag. 

He looked at his legs and tried to think 
how it would feel if they, too, were cut off. 
Thongs were tied about them just above 
the calf, navvy fashion, to give his knees 
freer action; now he took them off, stood 
up and gazed at the ships anchored in the 
harbor. Money or no money, he would go 
home. He threw away his billycock hat, 
stuffed his smock inside his corduroy trou- 
sers, tightened his belt and started down 
the hill. 

Three weeks later, from the waist of the 
Saracen Prince, he was trying to make out 
Salem and Penn’s Grove through the murk 
of a rainy morning. He had gone away as 
cabin boy on a windjammer and come back 
as a stoker on a steamer. 


vi 


HE train from Camden to Hopetown, 

even though it had suffered several 
changes, among them the discarding of gig 
and gigman, carried him back in more 
senses than one. While still on shipboard 
he had been linked to the strange land of 
his sojourn, gentle to look at, hard to the 
touch; but now, quite suddenly, a vast cur- 
tain of sea and fog seemed to descend be- 
tween him and the five years of his absence. 
It did not wipe them out; it set them aside. 
Just as a pear-shaped blob of molten glass 
stood for his own childhood and that of the 
Pine Tree Glassworks, so did granite 
colored houses against the rounded cliffs of 
Cornwall merge into a single door, locked 
upon a finished chapter of the past. 

When one awakes from a dream one 
steps back to where that dream began. It 
was so with Torquay; he was a child again. 
He heard himself shout “Ed! Hd!” and 
watched the amazing confusion resulting 
from his ery. He saw a look fixed like a 
straight bar between two people; at one 
end, himself; at the other, Mega, the dark 
woman. Looking upon her inscrutable 
face, his mouth watered with anticipation 
of delectable food. Lastly he saw himself 
in the glassworks, half naked, in the glow of 
the furnace door, or standing in file, waiting 
for his weekly pay and the hire of his team— 
a huge sum! 

He sank deeper into memory until he 
became merged with the throbbing dry- 
lipped moment that stood like a black 
period at the very end of his hours in the 
lonely house above the flats. Now he was 
sitting across the table from his father, 
whispering the fatal question. Utterly ab- 
sorbed, drugged with recollection, he felt 
his chin itch as on that night. He touched 
his lip with his fingers and looked at them. 
He was amazed to find them dry; he could 
not go on with the picture because there 
was no blood to wipe off and no tablecloth 
to wipe it on. That lack waked him to the 
present and to the fact that he was now 
fully grown and afraid of no man’s work. 

The thought of the wages he had had 
from his father, with never a word as to 
what he should do with the money, made 
him wince. What a waste the five years of 
absence had been! It shamed him to think 
he was going back a pauper. If the new- 
born Pine Tree plant could pay so gener- 
ously, what of the great Hetney works 
which already had endured through three 
generations? He made up his mind as the 
train rolled into Glassboro to try there first 
for a job. 

Within an hour he had wormed his way 
into the holy of holies of the huge shed 
which sheltered the furnaces. Immediately 
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he was at home, and yet not at home. The 
methods of the men with the molten glass 
were practically unchanged, but his eye 
quickly grasped innovations in other things. 
Coal as a fuel had been substituted for 
wood, and the pots which had necessitated 
alternate spells of furious work and waste- 
ful loafing had given way to the continuous 
tank. At one end of the tank was the dog 
house, where the batch was shoveled in; at 
the other was the glory hole, where it was 
taken out, melted, without a single inter- 
ruption from Monday morning to Friday 
night. 

The blowing of bottles differed very 
little from the turning out of the hollow 
cylinders intended for sheet glass. He had 
never made a bottle, but he had often been 
in the Damon Glassworks, and now he 
noticed two slight improvements over the 
ancient practice. In the old days the fin- 
ishing touch had been to shear the neck 
while the base of the bottle was still glued 
to the end of the pontil. Now the bottle 
was held in a snap while a molded band was 
added to the neck, and a smooth hollow 
base had taken the place of the scar caused 
by the breaking away of the pontil. His 
hands itched as he watched; the years fell 
away. What these men were doing he had 
done and could do again. He filled his 
lungs with the burnt air; it was as though 
he had been drowned for a long time and 
had now come up where he could breathe. 

A foreman approached and stood beside 
him for a moment before he asked, “‘Who 
are you, and what do you want?” 

“Torquay Strayton. I don’t want any- 
thing.” 

“Turnkey Strayton, eh?” 

“Not Turnkey— Torquay.” 

“Any kin to Thomas at Hopetown?” 
continued the foreman, his eyes narrowing. 

“He’s my father, but I haven’t seen him 
for five years.” 

‘“What are you?” 

It was the question Torquay had been 
waiting for. 

“Glass blower,’’ he answered promptly. 

“The hell you are!”’ 

“‘Tt’s easy enough to find out. Givemea 
blowing iron and I’ll show you.” 

He displaced one of the men at the fur- 
nace; at a wink from the foreman, the 
gatherer gave the rod an extra twirl. 

“Go to hell,”’ said Torquay, pushing him 
aside. “‘What do you think I am?” 

His lips curved to a smile of scorn. The 
gatherer had purposely bungled his job and 
by so doing had given him a chance to start 
with what he knew best of all. He dripped 
some of the glass from the iron, rolled the 
mass deftly on the marver to harden it, 
thrust it through the glory hole for an added 
layer, shaped it with a preliminary breath 
through the blowing iron, and then cast a 
look at the gatherer. 

“Now I hands it to me from you,” he 
sneered. 

His hour of watching stood him in good 
stead; his movements were only imitation, 
but imitation tuned accurately by a master 
craftsman to whom molten glass was friend 
as well as slave. Twirling the mass, he let 
it lop, looking for impurities on the thinned 
side, and with his pincers snatched a bit of 
scum from its incandescent depths. Then 
he gathered it, expanded it with a breath, 
set it in the mold, blew it to shape, kicked 
the release and passed the blowing iron 
with the bottle attached to the wetter-off. 

“T guess you won’t learn nothing here 
that will hurt us much,’ said the foreman. 
“You can start with the night shift.” 

In those days bottles were used almost 
exclusively for only two things—patent 
medicines and hard liquor. The medicine 
flasks took on weird shapes, but none that 
amused Torquay as much as the quart- 
size whisky bottles made in the shape of a 
log cabin, and first put on the market to 
further the presidential campaigns of 
William Henry Harrison. The neck stood 
for a chimney; on the face were molded 


three windows and a door, and on the steep 
roof and side were stamped the’ words, 
“B®. C. Booz’s Old Cabin Whisky.” So well 
had the brand been established that the 
bottles were still being turned out to meet 
the frequent declaration, ‘I’ll take some 
Booz.” 

He was fascinated by the variety of 
other molds as well; they gave an individ- 
uality to glass which windowpanes could 
never attain. He remembered his father 
had once hinted at going in for bottles and 
wondered if the change had yet been made. 

The foreman who had given him a job 
had taken a fancy to him and he was as- 
sured of steady work and a rising wage; but 
without thinking things out, he knew that 
sooner or later he would go back to the Pine 
Tree plant. Meanwhile he hung around in 
off hours, watching the preparation of the 
batch without seeming to watch, chatting 
with the test crew, and frequently entering 
the mold room, where he was occasionally 
permitted to lend a hand. 

But he always drifted back to where the 
rough stuff was being mixed. The men all 
liked him, and gradually forgot that he was 
Thomas Strayton’s son. Even if they had 
remembered it, they would have told him 
the proportions just the same, for two cen- 
turies had passed since certain youths of 
Strasburg had found it necessary to hide on 
the roofs of the glassworks of Murano, stak- 
ing their lives against discovery, in order to 
steal the secrets by which Venice had held 
her long monopoly in fancy mirrors. Now 
every detail of the composition of glass was 
public property, everything was known 
that was worth knowing save the undis- 
covered formula which would make it un- 
breakable. ; 

“What are you snoopin’ around for, 
Torque?” said the works manager. ‘‘Ask 
me and I'll tell you.”’ 

“There’s nothing I don’t want to know.” 

“That sounds like a tall order, but in this 
business it ain’t so big as you might think. 
Glass is seven-tenths silica; you know that 
much. You mix the sand with soda and 
lime for window and plate glass; add oxide 
of lead for crystal; swap your oxide of lead 
for oxide of tin and you get enamel. When 
it comes to bottles, it is oxide of iron that 
does the trick. The cleaner your sand, the 
better the mix; and the slower the anneal- 
ing leer, the stronger the glass. It won’t 
stand to be hurried; remember that. When 
a bottle crushes in your hand, sort of blows 
up, the glass was cooled outside first and 
inside last.” 

“What would make it so it would bend?” 

“Bend?”’ exclaimed the manager with a 
wide stare. 

“Ye-ah. What would make it so you 
could hit it with a hammer and it wouldn’t 
break?” 

“Heat, you fool! Two thousand degrees 
of heat, and nothin’ else!’’ 

Torquay was unabashed; he scuffed his 
toe into a heap of cullet. 

“Some day-they’ll make it so it won’t 
break.” 

“Don’t get me wrong,” said the manager 
with gentle irony. “I ain’t looking to stop 
anyone from turning their hand to a mira- 
cle. But folks has been making glass just 
like we do for four thousand years or more. 
Half the world could even forget how to 
make it any way at all for a thousand years. 
Then they learned all over again, but noth- 
ing that somebody hadn’t known before. 
Think that out.” 

VII 

N THE old days, from the first of June 

to the last day in August, the glasshouses 
used to shut down. But the continuous 
tank had done away with that. A few 
weeks later Torquay was on the train again, 
bound for Hopetown with a full purse. He 
overheard two fellow passengers talking, 
but paid no attention to what they were 
saying until suddenly he realized that the 
conversation revolved around his father 
and Mr. Damon. 
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“The way it ended,’ one was saying, 
“Burk let him have the whip, and Tom 
took hold on the buggy wheel and ripped it 
off. It fell to pieces, with the spokes rat- 
tling to the ground, and the horses took 
fright and run across the flats. Burk slid 
out, but he wouldn’t leave go the lines, and 
that’s how his face come to get all cut up on 
the dried sedge. Tom never laid hands on 
him.” 

When the train slowed up for the opening 
of the switch, Torquay dropped off and 
started toward the house, but a glance at 
the works brought him to a full stop. The 
pine tree and the oyster-shell mound were 
still recognizable, but the old shed had 
shrunk so that it seemed impossible its roof 
could ever have bridged the spaces where 
meh whirled huge cylinders of glass at full 
arms’ length. The shed was dwarfed partly 
by the years that stood between him and 
his childhood, and partly by the ram- 
shackle additions which made it look like a 
hub in a wheel. 

It was mid-September. The tulip poplars 
around the house were in black-green leaf 
and the leprous white scalings on the syca- 
mores shone in the shadows like silver 
plaques. Sunlight drenched the flats, 
throwing into dark relief the tumbled mass 
of sheds and smokestacks clustered around 
the pine. The submerged river appeared as 
a natrow gleam, thin as a knife edge, the 
dividing line between ugliness and beauty. 
On this side, rutted, stubbled mud; on the 
other, drooping willows, standing like show- 
ets of green water at the edge of the lawns 
which sloped upward to the back of the 
Damon house. The house itself was out of 
sight, masked by century-old trees. Far to 
the right appeared the cap of a high brick 
chimney, cut off by a rounded knoll and 


hanging against the sky as if to mark the 


hidden location of the Damon Glassworks. 
Torquay struck across the flats through 
an oven of heat. He knew what the plant 
must be like on such a day, but at least the 
low eaves promised shade. He passed be- 
neath them and wandered here and there, 
gradually linking the new to the old. No- 
body paid any attention to him. Every 
man and boy in the place was hollow-eyed 
and intent only: on individual automatic 
movements. He did not see his father, nor 
did he ask for him, for already he was ab- 
sorbed in the discovery that bottles of a 
most commonplace shape were being blown 
of molten glass drawn from a continuous 
tank. He watched the men for a few mo- 
ments. Presently a blower staggered to one 
side and leaned against a pillar while he 
swept the sweat from his face and hair. 
Torquay, stripped to the waist, stepped for- 
ward and took the man’s iron. 
“Tt’s all right, Ed. Go take a rest.” 
The man stared at him. His face 
twitched in the impulse to show amaze- 
ment, but its muscles were too tired. It 
was fully a minute before his lips mur- 
mured, ‘“‘ Hello, Torque’’; and by that time 
Torquay had taken his place at the glory 
hole. He caught the rhythm so quickly 
that the blower’s helpers were scarcely 
aware of a break. Once his swaying limbs 
had seized the pace, time ceased. He could 
think of anything he liked; he could plan, 
and even dream. Half an hour later, two 
hours later—he could not have told which— 
he was aware of the presence of his father, 
standing by as he had stood years ago, 
waiting this time for the whistle which 
would blow for the six-o’clock shift. 
Although a new vigor crept into his 
blood, Torquay did not turn his head or 
change the tempo of his motion. For a mo- 
ment he stood outside himself, so that it 
seemed he could look on his own broadened 
shoulders—all muscle, bone and weight— 
flexing under the steadily descending glis- 
tening film of sweat. He could see how the 
bare flesh stopped at the waist below the 
bridging arch of his strong ribs, pinched in 
by his tightly drawn belt. He could see and 
(Continued on Page 40) 
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feel the pillars of his legs, half straddled, 
holding him firmly in a pose of defiance 
within the glare of the ring hole. 

“He'll never hit me again!’’ he was 
thinking. ‘Let him look—look! He’ll 
never hit me again!” 

The whistle blew. He and his father 
were walking side by side and in silence 
across the flats. They came into the wide- 
flung shade of the first sycamore. 

“Well, Torque,” said his father, straining 
awkwardly to cloak admiration with a thin 
veil of humor, “I guess I won’t be knocking 
of you around no more.” 

“TI guess you won't,” said Torquay. 
“*T guess I can say what I damn please from 
now on. I guess I can ask about her that 
was my mother, Maida, or anyone ——”’ 

He reeled from a jolting half blow to his 
throat that changed speech into a squawk. 
He whirled. He was facing his father’s 
bloodshot eyes and driving his fist at his 
father’s hairy face. The blood was pound- 
ing in his veins, singing a song that lifted, 
higher and higher. Now they would have 
it out, here under the tree. Never again! 
He’d show him! He couldn’t hit him any 
more! Nobody could hit Torquay Stray- 
ton! His fingers caught and closed in his 
father’s beard. That was it—hold him 
with one hand and hit him with the other. 
Pull, swing and hit! 

His wrist was seized in the hot clamp of 
a merciless grip. He struck with his free 
fist, and that, too, was caught and held with 
the downward twist of a giant thumb. He 
was imprisoned. For an instant he stared 
into his father’s face and was amazed to 
find it calm—as calm as a huge comber of 
the sea. Then something happened to his 
feet. The earth swirled from under them. 
He was in the air; the weight of his solid 
body came to nothing. He was a child 
again—no, a cylinder of glass, whirling in a 
wide circle at the end of a blowing iron. 
What if his father’s hold should slip? 
Crash! He struck the ground and bounced 
like a ball; his head clicked sharply against 
the bole of the sycamore. The huge comber 
had broken and he was drowned. 

When he came to, the sun was just set- 
ting and he was alone with a splitting pain. 
He put his fingers automatically to his 
lower lip and then looked at them. They 
were dry. He passed his hand slowly over 
his head and stopped it with a wince 
against a great egg-shaped bump. He 
raised himself and sat on the ground with 
his back to the tree for a long time. Pres- 
ently the light came back into his eyes and 
his lips began slowly to curve into a smile. 
He had known strong men all his days, but 
none the equal of his father. Like a cylin- 
der of glass, whirling in mid-air at the end 
of a blowing iron, and then—crash! 

He got up and went into the house. His 
father was already seated at the table, but 
Mega was only now bringing in the supper. 
She stopped in her stride as she saw the 
stranger—a great boy with black hair, 
matted and curled with sweat; dark eyes, 
alive with fire; swarthy cheeks as smooth 
as the skin of an olive, but glowing beneath 
with the red of health and youth. A 
smudge of black hung on his upper lip and 
a lighter growth shadowed the oval of his 
chin. For a moment she stood frowning, 
then her brows cleared as she regained her 
habitual poise. 

“Good evening, Master Torquay. 
bring your supper directly.” 

As she went out to the kitchen, Torquay 
took his place at the table—the same place 
where he had been sitting when childhood 
had come to a sudden end. 

“T guess I was wrong,” he said pleas- 
antly. 

His father nodded. “It never hurts no- 
body to think they can lick twice their 
weight and size, no matter how wrong they 
are,’”’ he said after a pause. ‘‘Trying’s the 
only way you'll ever find out when you’re 
right.”’ 

There was another pause while Mega 
brought in extra plates and food. Torquay 
caught her eyes upon him as she stood back 
from the table, and hungry as he was, he 
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forgot to eat. She appeared not to have 
aged a day; everything was the same about 
her. Her sleeves were rolled up to the el- 
bows over arms as muscular as a man’s. 
She still wore the same old threadbare 
cloak of humility over pride of lineage, and 
the mantle of aloofness still hung like a veil 
before her eyes. He stared at her, deter- 
mined to pierce it now or never, adding all 
the weight of knowledge to the blind in- 
solence of his youth. A moment later he 
knew he had been beaten again; he dropped 
his eyes to his plate and began to eat. 

“You're a clean bottle blower, Torque, 
and a fast one. Where did you learn it?”’ 

“‘T’ll tell you if you’ll tell me where you 
got that calabash mold. Don’t you know 
those bottles ain’t being made any more?”’ 

“Yes, I know. That’s why I could buy 
the set down at Salem so cheap.” 

“Tf they didn’t pay you for carrying 
them away, they weren’t cheap.” 

Thomas waited a long time before an- 
swering. His hands, feet and even his head 
were built heavy; but for upward of fifteen 
years he had trained his tongue. Looking 
at his boy, he almost forgot what he wanted 
to say. Fires were burning inside him that 
had been banked for many a day—the 
fires of a concentrated affection. He could 
slave for his glassworks as no man under 
the lash had ever pulled at a galley oar; 
but if there was such a thing as love in the 
world, he could place it nowhere save on 
this bear cub of a boy whom he had half 
killed for a welcome home. 

“T know there ain’t much of a market 
for those bottles, and what there is, is dying 
fast. But I ain’t been making them to sell; 
I been making ’em to learn how.” 

“Your glass is cleaner than up at the 
Hetney works,” said Torquay quickly, 
‘‘and they think they make the ¢éleanest 
glass in West Jersey.” 

His father nodded again, half in reply to 
Torquay’s words, half in acknowledgment 
of the information as to where he had ac- 
quired his skill. 

“Yes,” he said, “our glass is clean, and 
that ain’t all. Nothing we’ve got has cost 
us a cent. What I mean, Torque, is this: 
Everything we have—this house here, and 
the flats and the works and the sand 
washes—has paid for itself. I mean there 
isn’t anything we couldn’t sell for more 
than I give for it. Even those bottles you 
think so light of, they come inside the line 
too. Every one on ’em sells for more than 
it costs to make it.”’ 

Torquay’s eyes began to glow. They 
were not fixed on his father, but were star- 
ing through the walls toward the works. 
The coolness of the house at night, the 
food, and now his tacit inclusion in the 
ownership of hard-earned possessions, gave 
him such a feeling of home-coming as no 
superficial weleome could have induced. In 
a moment his father had become more than 
a huge man of strength; vaguely he seemed 
to have widened out into a broad hearth 
with ingle seats, where they could sit and 
talk. 

Grouped around them like blobs of un- 
worked glass were the patched-up works, 
the primitive sand washes, the rotting 
house and the ugly flats, all waiting for the 
blowers’ breath and hand. 

“Never mind,” said Torquay presently. 
“Whenever you’re ready, bring me a sam- 
ple bottle and I’ll make the mold to fit it. 
We won’t ever have to buy no more second- 
hand molds.” 

There followed another comfortable si- 
lence, and then his father said, ‘Burk 
Damon hit me with a whip the other day.” 

“T know. I heard two men talking on the 
train.” 

“What did they say?” 

“They told how you ripped the wheel 
off his buggy, and when he slid out, the 
sedge stalks cut up his face without your 
touching him.” 

“His son, Jake, the boy you had the 
fight with, is married. It was foolish for 
him to marry so young.” 

“Why?” 

“Because the Damon Glassworks is built 
on sand, and we own the sand.” 


EVENING POST 


Nothing startling in the way of sudden 
revolution followed this evening’s talk; all 
the movements of the glassworker are slow; 
only their results are swift. Torquay went 
back to his station at the ring hole, choos- 
ing the morning shift, from four o’clock to 
midday. After a long rest at the lunch hour, 
he would return to the works on his own 
hook and disappear into a small shed which 
he had chosen to be the mold room. He 
acquired a bench and all the necessary tools 
and set about designing a bottle which 
should take the place of the old-fashioned 
trade shape they were then using. Into the 
wet sand, after many attempts, he traced 
a fair representation of the tree which in 
after years was to be known the country 
over as the emblem of the Pine Tree Glass- 
works. 

Little as he or his father realized it at the 
time, the first bottle cast in the new mold 
marked the turning. point between manu- 
facturing for a small margin above cost and 
manufacturing for revenue. The new form 
did not sell any better than the old, but it 
drew and held the attention of every buyer 
who happened upon it. Up to the time of 
the Civil War, bottles had been largely re- 
stricted to two shapes—the flattened oval 
flask and the calabash, all made of amber or 
green shades of glass of poor clarity, and 
most of them sheared at the neck and 
scarred at the bottom. Into Torquay’s 
bottle went what he had learned at the 
Hetney plant, added to all his father had 


worked out for himself through years of ~ 


experiment in turning out windowpanes 
without a bubble. The result was a straight- 
sided transparent container with smoothly 
molded neck and a pushed-up bottom. 
What the buyers thought who saw it was 
that whoever made that bottle could make 
any other. 

Samples began to come in with requests 
for improvement and estimates on steady 
shipments. Thomas Strayton was pleased 
but not stampeded. During years of close 
contact he had come to know almost as 
much about the marketing methods of the 
Damon Glassworks as Burk Damon him- 
self. He knew, among other things, that 
a variety of customers was of no advantage 
toamanufacturer. He had formed ashrewd 
opinion of his own that diversity rather 
than vainglory had been at the root of 
William Henry Stiegel’s crash almost a cen- 
tury before. Baron Stiegel, they had called 
him, because of his three cannons, fired to 
announce his passage from one of his glass- 
works to another. When Thomas Strayton 
heard the story it made him spit. He was 
glad Stiegel had died a pauper. 

Things had indeed changed. Better far 
a few accounts with those who used largely 
of a single model than many with those who 
used little or who split their orders into so 
much of this and so much of that. Every 
change of molds would stand for a dead loss 
of time, to say nothing of the greater gaps 
in profit caused by making up batches to 
suit individual requirements in color. 

Torquay chafed under the restraint; he 
could not understand the workings of his 
father’s mind, and Thomas Strayton had 
never been the kind to explain himself easily 
in words, for the greatest dreamers are 
those who hide their dreams even from 
themselves. A silence fell between them as 
request after request was ignored. Even 
when the boy had been to the trouble to 


turn out a mold on the chance that, once 


it was done, his father could not refuse an 
out-and-out order, Thomas stood fast 
against the rage of his son and the pressure 
of the bewildered prospective purchaser. 

“You don’t want to do it?” 

“ce No.”’ 

“Why not?” 

A shrug. 

“Name a price, man. You can do that, 
can’t you?” 

“‘T’ll name a price for ten thousand gross 
when you can give the order and back it 
with cash.” 

VIII 

H{AT answer might have meant a lot to 

Torquay had it not sounded as out- 
rageous to his ears as it did to those of the 
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buyer. He abandoned the mold room in a 
sulk and went back to the automatic labor 
of the blowing iron, where weeks spread 
into months so smoothly that a year di- 
vided itself into two equal parts—winter 
and summer. 

He welcomed interruptions which once 
would have galled him, and smiled on the 
parties that occasionally came to the works, 
perhaps after having exhausted the mys- 
teries of the Damon plant. As for the chil- 
dren of the locality, including himself in 
what seemed now a far-off day, there was 
scarcely one of them who had not some 
friend among the blowers willing to steal a 
moment to make those two great prizes, 
glass balls and flip-flaps. 

The balls were merely spheres, as iri- 
descent, thin and fragile as a soap bubble, 
something to be borne with many tremors 
on the palm of an outstretched hand in the 
hope, which was generally vain, that it 
might be carried home intact. The flip- 
flaps were still more to be desired. They 
consisted of a hollow stem attached to a 
globe of glass so thin that its bottom could 
be made to flip in and out by just the right 
quantity of breath, producing a lugubrious 
sound. Torquay descended so far as some- 
times to waste a moment in the making of 
these toys. But a day came when his 
father called him aside, handed him a sam- 
ple bottle and asked him to design a mold. 

“Somebody that wants ten thousand 
gross?’’ asked Torquay. 

“No,” said Thomas; “not yet.” 

Then Torquay looked at the bottle. 

“Why, that’s Damon glass!” 

“Yes; it’s Damon glass right enough. 
They crowded him out on an order. They 
don’t know he’s going to need three times 
as much in a month as he ever bought in a 
year.” 

It was the entering wedge. Inside six 
months the flames of competition, which 
had been smoldering in unseen depths ever 
since Burk Damon had paid his first visit 
to the oyster-shell mound, were to flare 
high in the sky, open to anybody’s view, - 
between the lone pine tree and the great 
chimney stack of the Damon Glassworks. 
To look at Strayton’s ramshackle sheds, 
and then to cross the river, climb the knoll 
and gaze down on the imposing Damon 
plant, was to jeer at the thought that such 
a David could make mock of so established 
a Goliath; but there were two men who 
knew the truth. 

For years Thomas Strayton had pos- 
sessed the sling which could have laid Burk 
Damon low, and for years he had withheld 
his hand. He had not spared his enemy 
through any impulse of generosity or even 
of fair play, but through a shrewdness co- 
lossal in its patience. The selling of sand 
was a profitable business and Damon his 
best customer. It would not have paid him 
any sooner to raise his prices or cut down — 
deliveries, for had he forced his rival to the 
wall he would have imperiled the very 
foundations of his own enterprise. But now 
things were different. The railways had 
made it possible to reach two or three other 
factories and his own works were prepared 
to use an increased amount of sand. 

The pits he owned became a great forceps 
wherewith he might squeeze one customer 
at a time out of the Damon following and 
yet let the Damon works live on a profit- 
able though steadily declining basis. That 
they could so live only by buying such sand 
as Strayton was willing to supply was gall 
and wormwood to Burk Damon, but there 
was no way out. He had to keep going. 
Just as long as he could get enough sand to 
meet his orders without going into bank- 
ruptcy, he had to run his works even 
though he knew he was walking the path of 
a slow death with torture. 

He began to spend money lavishly on 
borings on every bit of unencumbered land 
that showed the slightest traces of silica. 
He supplied the funds for more than one 
farmer to attack Strayton’s titles in the 
courts. He bribed another to sell him rights — 
which had already been disposed of, set his 
own gangs to work and took out sand in 

(Continued on Page 43) | 
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the face of injunctions and a suit for dam- 
ages. That was his greatest coup, for Stray- 
ton could recover only the market price of 
the sand added to the costs of the action. 
At last he discovered a sand bank of ex- 
cellent quality and promptly committed the 
great error of his life. He broke openly and 
finally with Thomas Strayton. 

The aristocratic portion of the commu- 
nity applauded, seeing only his present vic- 
tory, and never scenting ultimate defeat. 
For three years it had watched the battle 
rage with steadily ascending interest. The 
Damons stood for everything that was best 
and most cultured in Hopetown, while 
Strayton was worse than an upstart. He 
had come from nowhere, carrying a child 
who must have had the most temporary of 
mothers. He was an Ishmaelite, a scoffer 
and aslavedriver. His whole establishment 
was a blot on the landscape and he was 
credited with living with a colored woman 
popularly supposed to be possessed of the 
evil eye and certainly as vicious a creature 
as the local housewives had ever attempted 
in vain to subdue. 

To gather all the implications of this pic- 
ture one should catch at least a glimpse of 
the background against which it was pro- 
jected. Well over two hundred years be- 
fore, the Hooker Company had come to 
New England, and some of its members, 
finding the climate too rigorous, had scat- 
tered. Many migrated to what isnow known 
as Southern New Jersey and founded the 
ancient hamlet of Deerfield Street. A far 
smaller and wiser number had settled in 
Hopetown, destined in the course of time 
to become a city. This parent stock was 
still in the ascendancy when the shadow of 
Thomas Strayton first fell across Burk 
Damon’s path, and never did hierarchy 
reign with a heavier hand. 

Its men were as stalwart a combination 
of virtues and vices as ever graced an urban 
setting. They not only founded churches 
but went to them with the regularity of the 
calendar—and paid their midwives with 
twelve bushels of corn to every gallon of 
rum. They built lovely homes and met for 
games of hazard in places of far less attrac- 
tion. They counted it a sin to eat hot food 
or even to take a walk on Sunday, but 
swore like troopers and drank like the 
sands of the desert during the rest of the 
week. Greatest of all their feats, they 
fooled their wives through generations into 
thinking they led immaculate lives. Inci- 
dentally, they established schools of such 
excellence that at certain seasons the steam- 
boats from Philadelphia and the stage- 
coaches that plied down the Burlington 
Pike, or dragged their way up the Babylon 
road from Salem, were laden with young 
ladies bearing introductions which would 
admit them to the first families and give 
them a chance to partake of the excep- 
tional schooling. 

Even after the Civil War, and coinci- 
dent with Torquay’s return, there was such 
a cleavage between those who considered 
themselves to the manner born and lesser 
folk that shopkeepers, menials and laborers 
were as subservient as the bootlicking 
counter jumpers of the Old World, and 
bowed blindly to the domineering ways of 
their self-constituted betters. It was easy 
to be a pariah in such a community, and as 
a matter of fact, the pariahs were rapidly 
becoming an overwhelming majority, with 
Thomas Strayton as their uncrowned king. 

As a consequence, it was scarcely strange 
that Torquay should have grown to be 
twenty-three without ever suspecting he 
was an outcast. He knew that the well- 
dressed sight-seers who came to his father’s 
works were as one to a hundred who visited 
the Damon plant; but he thought it only 
natural, because the Pine Tree Glassworks 
were altogether such a_scurvy-looking 
affair. Also it so chanced he had lived his 
whole life within the element that met him 
on equal terms; and if on his rare visits to 
the shopping district of the town, he no- 
ticed at all the beruffled and hoity-toity 
misses or the more severe ladies of the elect, 
it was merely to reflect that they were 
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nothing but women and uniformly black 
inside. 

Only twice during the years since his re- 
turn had he come face to face with the 
younger Damon. On the first of these oc- 
casions he had said, “Hello, Jake,” and 
received a level stare for his pains. On the 
second, in Striker’s drug and cigar store, 
which the war had democratized into a 
general meeting place, he had spit in such 
a way as to force Jake to move his foot very 
suddenly. Torquay did not connect these 
skirmishes with social complications. He 
had spoken to Jake in a friendly manner and 
Jake had preferred to perpetuate their boy- 
hood quarrel. When he spit at Jake’s foot 
he was only serving notice that the chal- 
lenge was accepted. There were loafers who 
might have enlightened him as to his rela- 
tive position in the regard of the dominant 
public, but fortunately Torquay had little 
time for loitering or loiterers. 

Root, branch and tendril, he was ab- 
sorbed in the Pine Tree plant. So genuine 
was his devotion to the manipulation of 
glass that it set him definitely apart from 
those who make things only for money, and 
gave him the stamp as well as the uncon- 
scious dignity of the artisan. And yet his 
nature had no room for even a touch of the 
esthetic. He cared for thoroughness, not 
for beauty; and valued an ounce of utility 
against a pound of art for art’s sake. Inside 
him was a dream that he might some day 
discover the formula for unbreakable glass. 
This inner vision was his heel of Achilles, 
his one soft spot; but it was buried in his 
own soul and protected under a surface as 
tight and hard as the bark on a young 
hickory. For his age, he was exceptionally 
cool, level-headed and farseeing. His fa- 
ther never hesitated to give him free rein 
in any trade; but when Torquay protested 
bitterly against the cheap patchwork of the 
sheds which were going up to take care of 
the constantly increasing flow of orders, 
Thomas stepped out for a moment from the 
shadow of his habitual silence. 

“Why, Torque, we ain’t going to be here 
always.” 

“What do you mean? We’ve been here 
always already.” 

“What I mean,” explained his father 
darkly, ‘‘is that it’s better to have money 
in the bank than in bricks and mortar you 
can’t move. Never you mind about these 
sheds. They’ll serve out their turn and 
more.” 

The discovery of a sand wash by the 
Damons had brought about more than a 
lull in the war between the two glassworks; 
it had severed them completely. No longer 
did Strayton’s wagons converge on the 
bridge from three directions, cross it and 
wind around the hill to deposit their sand 
in the bins beneath the distant chimney 
stack. Instead they stopped at the rail- 
way station, or came on to heap their loads 
on the Pine Tree pile, or even stayed at 
home, releasing their crews for more urgent 
duties at the works. 

With the Damon people limited to the 
sand they could mine themselves, and 
forced to stint their clients, Strayton stood 
on velvet. For every dollar he was losing 
from thestoppage of his old trade, five would 
come in as long as his restricted equipment 
could take care of the customers he chose 
to accept. 

To all outward appearance, there was 
peace in Hopetown; but in reality it was 
the tense quiet of a death struggle. Men 
laughed, joked and went about their af- 
fairs as usual only because they could not 
make themselves believe that the one in- 
dustrial giant and pride of the town was 
tottering to a crash. There were a few who 
knew, and who had gone to the verge of 
straining their own financial backs in order 
to save Damon. They had even gone so 
far as to attempt to dicker with Strayton’s 
skilled and unskilled labor, and there they 
had come up against a force so new in their 
experience that it had no name. 

Strayton’s workmen did not love him; 
they even suspected that his triumph would 
mean harder conditions in many ways for 
themselves; and yet they stuck to him and 
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to one another like leeches. They made 
more than a mock of the efforts to dislodge 
them. Far from yielding, they worked as 
never before in their lives. Victory for the 
long-despised Pine Tree Glassworks hung 
on stretching its ramshackle resources to far 
beyond their normal capacity, and they 
bent their backs to doit. Gatherer, blower, 
wetter-off and taker-in not only smelled 
out the crux of the struggle, but for some 
obscure reason each promptly adopted the 
battle as his own, and when men forget the 
love of pay and work for the love of fight- 
ing, God help the big battalions. 

To Torquay, swaying rhythmically hour 
after hour in the glare of the ring hole, the 
days seemed to flow into the molten glass 
of the continuous tanks with the evenness 
of a tideless river. One year swallowed an- 
other, for the monotony of idleness is a 
sloth while the monotony of action is swift 
as the hunting leopard. His muscles, set- 
tling into the strength of full-blown man- 
hood, never faltered; but there were times 
when his mind toyed with revolt. While he 
was standing with feet anchored, the days 
were flowing away. Where were they going? 
How far behind were they leaving him? If 
he should run around to the dog house and 
dive into the other end of the tank, he 
could be blown into bottles and shipped 
away by train; but he would never catch 
up with even the most laggard of these 
passing days! 

Turning from fancy, he looked up and 
saw a vision of another sort. Two children 
were standing entranced, staring at his 
naked torso and his heaving ribs. One was 
a girl of five with fluffed-out skirts and a 
blue sash; the other was a boy a year or two 
younger in velvet pants and a white shirt 
waist. There was something familiar to 
Torquay in his eyes and in the formation 
of his chin. Between the children was a 
nursemaid, holding a hand of each. Tor- 
quay glanced up at her. He forgot the 
plastic glass at the end of his blowing iron. 
It flopped to one side, then downward; 
gathered weight, and presently shot to the 
floor with a wet thud instantly followed by 
the tiny cracklings of burning dust. The 
children cried out with delight and jumped 
up and down. His own crew gaped at him, 
amazed, while a neighboring blower, cast- 
ing a look over his shoulder, laughed deri- 
sively. 

‘Oh, go to hell,” retorted Torquay to the 
jeering laugh. 

The nursemaid had started to lead the 
children away; now she turned swiftly and 
stood transfixed, staring at him intently. 
She had pale yellow hair done in small 
braids and wound about her head in such a 
manner as to show beneath the rim of her 
bonnet. Her eyes were deep blue, and just 
now absurdly round and wide, two dark 
pits in the vacant pallor of her face. It was 
a queer face to look at; not ugly, but 
pinched and small, as if childhood had been 
too suddenly snatched away, leaving some 
of itself behind. Her mouth hung half 
open, then suddenly closed with a click of 
even teeth. She swallowed nervously, and 
Torquay could see the ripple pass down 
her white throat like a falling shadow. Her 
lips moved as if they were about to speak, 
but he forestalled her. 

“Yes,” he said, with an impudent grin, 
“that’s what I said to your mother.” 

Her face flushed red for an instant and 
then broke into a shower of smiles, only to 
clear and settle down to gravity before she 
murmured rapidly, “‘I thought it was you, 
and then I thought it wasn’t; but when you 
said that, of course I knew.” 

‘* Ask him for a flip-flap, Janie,’’ cried the 
little girl in a loud whisper, and her brother 
added his demand, ‘‘ Make him give me a 
flip-flap, Janie.” 

Torquay, looking boldly at Janie, paid 
no attention to the children; but she dared 
not ignore them. 

“Tt was they made me come here,” she 
explained. “‘They’re tired of their gran’- 
daddy’s works and I guess his place is tired 
of them, Could you make them a flip-flap? 
If you don’t they’ll yell.” 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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The old- 
fashioned 


DELICIOUS BOSTON BAKED BEANS 


Follow your usual recipe for baking 
beans, using Brer Rabbit Molasses 
instead of sugar. You will wonder 
why you ever used sugar, and prob- 
ably will never go back to it again 
for baking beans. 


OTHING in the world can du- 

plicate the lovely nutty flavor, 
the tender crispness, that Brer Rabbit 
Molasses gives to your baked beans. 
A sweetness that tantalizes without 
cloying—the tender juiciness of the 
sugar cane itself. 


It gives that true old-time taste 
to your beans, that made the dish 
famous. 


Brer Rabbit Molasses is so health- 
ful, too—rich in the mineral salts 
that doctors say we need. You'll love 
it for baking. Its even purity and 
smoothness give a lovely light tex- 
ture to your cakes—the very smell 
of it makes the family beg for more! 


Brer Rabbit is always specially 
tested to make sure of its uniform 
goodness. Whether you use the light 
delicate Gold Label, so perfect for 
the table and fancy cooking; or the 
darker, full-flavored Green Label, you 
can always trust Brer Rabbit’s bak- 
ing quality. 


Brer Rabbit 
Molasses 


Two Grades: Gold 
Label—highest qual- 
ity light molasses for 
eating and fancy 
cooking. 

GreenLabel—dark- 
er, with a stronger 
flavor. 


Free Recipe Book 


Penick & Ford, Ltd., Dept. 22, 
New Orleans, La. 


Please send me my copy of the New Brer 
Rabbit Recipe Booklet. 
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a Up to the Minute Merchandising and Manufacturing Methods 
Enable Ce rtain- teed to give Pee Value in All its Pedic 


UNHAMPERED by precedent — but tempered by the experiences 
of many productive years—Certain-teed, today, is in a stronger 
position to serve you than ever before. 


In the face of prevailing high distribution costs, this company has 
consistently reduced its own. Without placing a burden on pur- 
chasers it continues to build extra value and quality into all its 
products. This is possible because of unusual savings that Certain- 
teed obtains by applying modern merchandising ideas and econom- 
ical policies to every phase of manufacturing, buying and selling. 


eosin 


AND SHINGLES 


AND FELTS 


PAINTS AND 
VARNISHES 


Time, labor and materials are conserved in every way. Different 
departments and divisions of the organization are coordinated 
under single management. The latest industrial methods and plans 
are closely studied—and, where practical, ee to the Certain- 
teed system. 


Certain-teed is always keeping a step ahead —in the standard- 
ization of products, the perfection of merchandising policies, and 
the maintenance of plants and personnel. The unswerving quality 
and value of its products have developed implicit confidence in mil- 
lions of users throughout the world. 


LINOLEUM AND 
FLOORTEY (FELT BASE) 
IN ROLLS AND RUGS 
OILCLOTH 
GYPSUM 
PLASTERS AND 
BUILDING BLOCKS 


January 2,1926 
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Torquay continued his bold stare until 
her face flamed again as red as the ring 
hole; then he said shortly, ‘Let ’em yell 
their heads off.’ 

There was an instant of incredulous si- 
lence before two shrill shrieks pierced the 
air: 

“T want a flip-flap!”’ 

“Me too!” 

Janie’s face grew as old as her years, and 
thoroughly efficient. She stooped swiftly, 
gathered one child under each arm and 
carried them, squalling and kicking, out of 
the shed and away. Torquay turned back 
to his work, his jaws set, his brows gath- 
ered in a frown. There were ribald cries of 
“Who’s the lady, Torque? Who’s the 
mother of your kids?”” He paid no heed 
except to curse his helpers into swifter ac- 
tion, striving toregain theautomaticrhythm 
that would let him think at his ease. 


Ix 


eae in a moment, the days had 
stopped streaming past him; and in- 
stead they were banking up, flowing back- 
ward with a rush to the sources of time. 

The great brick house at Babylon rose 
before his eyes, not deserted as he had last 
seen it, but with a woman looking out from 
the kitchen door, children gathered about 
her, and this same Janie clinging to her 
skirts. He could hear the woman’s voice 
floating on the still morning air: ‘‘ You’re 
a bad man—an evil man. You have sold 
your child to the devil.” 

There followed the memory of his father 
and the apples, quite suddenly, as if his 
father had found the apples while still in 
sight of the house. He saw him break one 
in two, black at the core; crush another, a 
bright red shell around a mass of rotten 
pulp; smash still another on the top rail 
of the fence with his fist, but that one had 
broken into glittering bits of clear white 
flesh. He could see even now the dark 
stain its juices had made on the dry gray 
wood. 

“You never can tell till you’ve busted 
’em, mashed ’em up into little pieces.” 

Before he knew it, the whistle was blow- 
ing for the midday shift. After his dinner 
he tried to sleep and then to read, but in 
vain. A fever was in his blood. The printed 
words would not stay on the page; the 
more he looked at them, the more they ran 
off to reappear on the gummy pages of the 
primers and readers of a dozen musty coun- 
try schools. He-saw whole sentences he 
had long since forgotten, and heard over 
and over again a cry just out of the reach 
of recollection. He strained his ears to 
catch its phrases, but only when he aban- 
doned the effort did they come to him 
quite suddenly. He could hear them now, 
and even see them: 

“Oh! Oh! I know who you are! You 
said that to my mother!” 

He got up from the bed, where he had 
been lying on his back, staring at the ceiling, 
and paced up and down the small room. 
Presently he went idly to the open window 
and looked out. He drew himself quickly 
to one side and stood listening intently. 
His father and Burk Damon were walking 
about under the poplars behind the house. 
He could not quite make out what they 
were saying; but he had seen a queer slump 
to Mr. Damon’s shoulders and had caught 
a note in his voice that trembled between 
desperation and anger, as if he were barely 
controlling his temper, guiding it along a 
knife-edge ridge, destruction on either side. 

Then, quite sharply: ‘“‘I tell you it’s 
robbery! It’s been highway robbery from 
the start!” 

“Tf that was so,’’ rumbled his father, 
“vou could take it to the courts. Much 
luck you’ve had of ’em! It’s not been rob- 
bery. It’s been work and common sense; 
that’s what it’s been. You owned a sand 
wash forty years ago and ran it down to 
water. Did that teach you to go out and 
buy? No, it didn’t. You were too lazy; 
you turned the wrong way and took to 
contracting. And when you struck a rotten 
little bank along two years ago you were 
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so dumb blind you thought it was going 
to last forever. No; I should say I don’t 
want a partnership. Torque is all the part- 
ner I need. If you can find any fool big 
enough to buy without seeing me first, go 
to it. If you can’t, take my price or leave 
rhe 

“Mr. Strayton’—that name rang 
strangely in Torquay’sears; he had scarcely 
ever heard it before—‘“‘ Mr. Strayton, I’ve 
got a wife and a son and two grandchil- 
dren - 

“Yes, you’ve got all that,” interrupted 
Thomas quickly, “‘and book learning and 
fancy blood and the respect of the town and 
shut-in pews and friends that spit inside 
their brains when they see the likes of 
Torque and me and my workmen walk by. 
You’ve got all that, and what have we 
got? I’ll tell you: We've got the dirty end 
of every stick but one, and its name is the 
Pine Tree Glassworks.” 

“Tom—Mr. Strayton —— 

“T’m through with talking.” 

The voices passed out of hearing. Tor- 
quay waited, but they did not come back. 
He leaned out of the window, looked around, 
and then crossed to the other side of the 
house. He saw his father and Mr. Damon 
already far down the railway track, walk- 
ing toward the town. That evening he ate 
his supper alone, sat around for a while and 
then went down to the works. He passed 
from one shed to another, staring around, 
and thinking back to the day when his 
father had said, ‘Never you mind about 
these sheds; they’ll serve out their turn, 
and more.’”’ He went into the mold room 
and looked at an uncompleted bit of work, 
but was too restless to set his hand to fin- 
ishing it. The blowing iron was the thing. 
He took off his coat and spelled one of the 
men at the ring hole. He caught the 
rhythm and held it for an hour; then a 
strange thing happened. The rhythm fitted 
itself to a song: 

“‘T thought it was you, and then I thought 
it wasn’t; but when you said that, of course 
I knew.” 

He left the iron standing upright from a 
mold, picked up his coat, stepped out under 
the starlit sky, stood for a moment and 
then started for the house. 

When he was scarcely halfway across the 
flats, something in the pit of blackness be- 
neath the sycamores caught hiseye. It was 
like a huge white moth. It fluttered toward 
the house as if drawn by the light shining 
from the dining-room window, and then 
fluttered back again, to sink with folded 
wings beside the tree trunk against which 
he had all but cracked his skull on the day 
he had thought himself a match for his 
father’s strength. 

He quickened his pace until he came near 
to the tree; then slowed down and ap- 
proached cautiously. The white object had 
not moved again, and it was so slumped 
into itself that it had no distinguishable 
form. He drew closer still and stopped; 
he had made out a woman’s flimsy summer 
dress. It was Janie, with her head hidden 
in her arms and her thin back shaking to 
dry sobs. His hands grew clammy and 
sweat sprang out on his forehead; but be- 
fore he had time to name the fear that was 
in him he had called out sharply, “‘ What 
are you doing here, and what are you crying 
about?” 

She sprang to her feet and started to run; 
but he caught her arm and whirled her 
around. 

“Let me go!” 
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“No, I’ll not let you go. What are you 
crying about?” 

“T’m—lI’m not crying.” 

“You were. I heard you.” 

“T didn’t know about them hating your 
father,” 

“What do you mean?” He shook her. 
“What are you talking about?” 

“Oh, please, please don’t shake me! 
TV’l11—I’ll tell you everything. That’s what 
I came for.” 

He let go her arm and stood beside her 
while she dried her eyes on a loose bit of her 
sleeve. 

“Those were Jake Damon’s children I 
had with me down at your works. They 
squalled all the way home because you 
wouldn’t make them flip-flaps. They told 
where we'd been and about me talking to 
you. That’s when I began to know some- 
thing was the matter, because everybody 
shut up, even the children, and looked at 
me so funny. When Mr. Jake came in and 
heard about us coming down here, he 
turned as white as paper and said any 
nursemaid that was on speaking terms with 
Torque Strayton wasn’t fit to wash dishes, 
let alone children. Are you Torquay 
Strayton?”’ 

“Yes. And who are you?” 

“T’m Janie Tilwell. I started to tell them 
I’d known you since you were a little boy, 
ever since you came into our kitchen at 
Babylon to get washed and fed, and how 
we'd been to school together—only for one 
day, but we’d been to school together—and 
then I couldn’t.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because I remembered about mother 
and how she said your father was a bad 
man, an evil man, and had sold his child to 
the devil.”’ 

“‘She lied. I guess my father’s as good a 
man as they make and a damn sight better 
than any black-hearted woman.”’ 

oe Oh ! ” 

Janie drew back and turned her head as 
if planning vaguely to escape. 


“Aw, go on,” said Torquay. “I didn’t 


mean nothing, only you leave my father 


alone.” 

“T guess that’s right. You wouldn’t be 
good for much if you didn’t stick up for 
your own father.”’ 

“What did they do to you?” 

“Mr. Jake pushed me out of the door, 
and when I tried to run back to get my 
things, he slammed it shut and locked it.’’ 

“Why didn’t you go home and tell your 
folks?” 

“Tt’s a long way for me to go home.” 

“Further than Babylon?” 

“Oh, yes; much, much further. My 
father had the Babylon farm on shares; he 
never owned it, and he never took any good 
out of it, not even enough to feed and 
clothe us. They’ve all gone away, some- 
where I’ve never been. They left me be- 
hind because I had the promise of a place 
at the Damons’.” 

Torquay’s eyes had grown so accustomed 
to the dark that he could see her face quite 
clearly. He remembered how that morn- 
ing it had broken into a shower of smiles 
and he thought now that it could surely 
never do that again, it looked so drawn into 
a tight knot. They were standing close to- 
gether as they talked. When she paused it 
was not that she had no more to say but 
because her eyes had filled suddenly to the 
thought that his face was the most beauti- 
ful she had ever seen. Not soft beauty like 
the pink that goes with babies, but the 
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beauty of a rock with dark shadows lying 
on it. It was hard and it frightened her; if 
it should come alive there was nothing it 
might not do to her. Now she knew she 
must run, no matter where. She drew a 
deep breath and took a step backward, but 
Torquay’s hands shot out and caught her 
wrists. They were so thin that by tighten- 
ing his fingers he could have broken them. 

““Well,’”’ he asked quietly, “‘why did you 
come here?”’ 

The level tone of his voice reassured her, 
even though she thought she could feel the 
blood beating quickly in his hands; but 
perhaps that was only her own racing 
pulse. She hesitated for a moment just the 
same before she whispered, ‘‘ Because if 
you’d only made the flip-flaps it would 
never have happened. The children knew 
well enough they were doing wrong to go to 
your works, but I didn’t. If they’d got 
what they wanted they’d never have 
opened their mouths.”’ 

“T see. So it was me lost you your job?” 

“Oh, no, no! Don’t say it like that! I 
just had to tell someone. I was frightened. 
I didn’t know where to go or what to do. 
I didn’t know anybody in this place—only 
out in the country, and it was already dark. 
Even coming here I was afraid. I would 
never have called you out. If you hadn’t 
come I would have lain under the tree until 
the morning and then I'd have gone away.”’ 

His brows drew into a knot and his eyes 
began to smolder as if the slow fires inside 
him were about to burst into flame. Un- 
consciously he tightened his hold on her 
wrists. 

“Let me go!’’ she whispered, panic- 
stricken, struggling to free her hands. 

He released her so suddenly that free- 
dom stunned her, and she stood looking at 
him stupidly, too dazed to run. 

“You got no call to be afraid of me,”’ he 
sneered. 

“Don’t be angry,” she begged. She came 
close to him and laid her hand hesitatingly 
on his arm. ‘“‘ You see, I’m not afraid, only 
please don’t hold me.” 

“Come with me,” he said, shaking off 
her hand and starting toward the house. 

She followed slowly, but stopped at the 
foot of the steps. 

““Where are you going? 
want me to do?” 

He turned and looked down at her. 

“I’m going to give you a room to sleep. 
In the morning leave it to me to get your 
things and any pay that’s coming to you.” 

“Oh, Torque, I don’t dare! My knees 
are beating against each other so I can 
hardly walk.” 

“All right then, go to hell.”’ 

He started on and threw open the door. 

“Torque!” she gasped. “‘Please!”’ 

He waited for her and they entered the 
house together. A beam of light struck 
into the hall from the dining room, and at 
its other end he could see his father’s broad 
back, bent over the table. He started up 
the stairs noisily. 

“Ts that you, Torque?” 

“Yes,” he called back. 

“Come here. I got something to tell you.” 

“Tn a minute,” he answered, keeping on. 
Janie followed him as silent as a shadow. 
He glanced over his shoulder and asked 
loudly, ‘What are you keeping so quiet 
LOT ue 

‘‘What’s that?” called his father. ‘I 
didn’t hear it. You come here.” 

Janie sank against the wall, one hand at 
her breast, and looked up pleadingly at 
Torquay. Her eyes had grown enormous, 
lighting up her face and giving it an unex- 
pected beauty. Her full lips were parted 
and trembled with tiny vibrations as if 
they were terrified lest they utter a cry. He 
shrugged his shoulders and walked on. 

It was an old house. At the top of the 
first flight of stairs there was a platform 
leading off on the right to his father’s room. 
Beyond the platform there were four steep 
steps and a door which opened on a narrow 
hall, with his own bedroom just within it. 
He went in, lit the lamp and opened the win- 
dow at the top. When he turned he saw 
Janie had followed and was standing in the 
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narrow hall, watching him. He took the 
key from the bedroom door and handed it 
to her. 

“Go in,” he said, 
after you.” 

‘All right,” she whispered. 

“T’ll wait here till I hear you lock it, and 
mind you don’t open it before morning.”’ 

“Why?” she stammered. She was trem- 
bling violently; tears welled over her eyelids 
and splashed down her cheeks. ‘‘Torque, 
if it was just you, I wouldn’t be afraid— 
really I wouldn’t.” 


‘and lock the door 
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He pushed her into the room and lis- 
tened until he heard the key turn; then he 
went down to hisfather. Thomas was stand- 
ing by the table, staring toward the hall. 

“Who were you talking to? Who’s that 
you’ve got up in your room?” 

“The Damons’ nursemaid.”’ 

Clouds swept across Thomas Strayton’s 
face. His bushy eyebrows twitched as if 
someone were pulling the individual hairs. 
Sparks seemed to snap in his deep-set eyes 
and his beard moved forward in a mass 
with the thrust of his lower jaw. Then his 
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whole aspect changed, crumbling into a 
vacuous expression under the impact of the 
colossal coolness of his son. 
“Your face looks funny,” 
moving toward the table. 
you wanted to tell me?” 
Thomas put up his hand and pushed the 
mat of tangled hair from his forehead. 
‘Oh, nothing much,” he said with a short 
laugh, ‘‘coming after your bit of news. I’ve 
bought the Damon Glassworks—that’s all.” 


said Torquay, 
“What was it 
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ENGLAND SEES YLIGHT 


New York, Berlin and Paris, which were 
not laboring under a similar handicap. 

The return to the gold standard and the 
restoration of the pound to parity—it was a 
case of the sovereign come home from 
war—caused a bitter controversy. The op- 
ponents of restoration maintained that it 
brought about deflation of wages and 
prices; that it made the bank rate too high 
and penalized trade. Its supporters con- 
tended that prosperity can only be per- 
manent with a fixed money and that while 
it put a premium on exports it was an aid 
to imports. 

So much for the general picture. You will 
get a more intimate insight into the Eng- 
land that has been passing through the 
valley of near-despondency now when we 
analyze the major activities in detail. Most 
of them vitally affect our interests, because, 
whether it is coal, steel, machinery, oil or 
merchandise, the British commodity is in 
competition with ours somewhere in the 
world. 

We shall begin with coal, Britain’s fore- 
most natural product and the backbone of 
her one-time economic might at home and 
abroad. Today it is literally the blackest 
spot in the whole industrial picture. All 
England agrees that this vital national 
asset has become a distinct liability, be- 
cause it is the plaything of politics, the 
target of incessant attack, and, in the light 
of recent events, the one certain source of 
unrest and loss. Here is a state of affairs 
with which we can readily sympathize, be- 
cause we are not without coal troubles of 
our own. 

It is almost a waste of time and space to 
explain at this late day why coal occupies 
such a premier and strategic position in 
England. One detail will suffice, because it 
bears directly upon the situation. For dec- 
ades British ships went out loaded with coal 
and came back with their holds filled with 
raw material. They had a cargo both ways. 


A Stepping-Stone for the Radicals 


Prior to the World War, coal, as a dis- 
turber of social, industrial and political 
traffic, was negligible, although as far back 
as 1912 the first abortive effort was made 
to wrest the industry from private enter- 
prise. At the high tide of hostilities the 
South Wales miners went on strike because 
the owners refused an increase in wages, and 
the government took over the mines. Now 
commenced the expensive partnership be- 
tween the national treasury and the coal 
worker that has gone on intermittently ever 
since and which culminated in the huge 
subsidy of last summer. 

With decontrol began the succession of 
events which have played havoc with the 
industry and brought it to its present un- 
happy plight. Two distinct factors con- 
tributed. One has been the fact that the 
radical elements have come to regard coal 
as the first stepping-stone to power. They 
look upon it as a social and not an economic 
problem—the usual error into which most 
ignorant and misguided uplifters fall. They 
believe that nationalization of the mines is 
the one and only panacea, with the result 
that every miner who loses his job for some 
legitimate reason becomes a willing recruit 
to the red cause. Coal is therefore the 
battleground of the class war. 
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But this purely political aspect is the 
least of the complications, once you get 
down to brass tacks. Analyze the economics 
of the industry and you uncover a maze of 
antiquated method, cross purpose, dupli- 
cation of effort, lack of codrdination, high 
cost of production, and—what is most im- 
portant of all—a tremendous decline both 
in output and in business. If ever an in- 
dustry got into the dumps, it is British 
coal. The reasons for this condition are 
not difficult to discover. 


King Coal’s Dilemma 


In the first place the superseding of coal 
by oil for fuel on land and sea put the first 
dent into the industry. Hydro-electric 
power, or white coal, especially on the 
European Continent, gave it another jolt. 
Reparation coal, which became a drug on 
the market in France, also aided in the de- 
cline of British prestige. There remained 
England’s markets in Scandinavia, Spain 
and South America, but these also have de- 
clined, as the immense slump in export 
shows. 

Here are the figures: In 1923 Eng- 
land shipped out 79,500,000 long tons, 
while in 1924 these exports had shrunk to 
61,651,000 tons. On the basis of the busi- 
ness done during three-fourths of 1925, the 
exports for the year have declined to 
nearly half of normal. Moreover the 
price of exported coal has gone from 
twenty-five shillings fourpence a ton. in 
1923 to twenty shillings fivepence a ton in 
1925. 

Ever since 1920, when depression gripped 
British heavy industry, only a succession of 
fortuitous circumstances has staved off dis- 
aster for coal. 

After the strike in 1921, industry had 
to renew its depleted stocks. During the 
following year our coal strike was the 
ill wind that blew good for the British coal 
owner. Then came the French occupation 
of the Ruhr, which gave still another lease 
on life. It was not until the first six months 
of 1925 that the true position of the in- 
dustry was revealed. 

The trouble lies mainly with the worker. 
In 1913 the output per person employed in 
the mines was 260 tons. In 1924, with 
250,000 more men employed. than before 
the war, it had fallen to 220 tons, and this 
ratio still obtains. 

On the cost side. you have a correspond- 
ing expansion of wages. To illustrate: 
Wage costs average more than 72 per cent 
of the price of producing a ton of coal, while 


wages generally are 94 per cent higher than * 


those paid in 1913. Other costs of produc- 
tion, principally taxes and social service, as 
well as royalties, have doubled. 

Observe German coal mining for a mo- 
ment and you discover that wage costs on a 
ton of coal are about 50 per cent of the cost 
of a ton of production. Germany is Eng- 
land’s principal competitor. In this discrep- 
ancy between costs you readily understand 
why England’s export trade is slipping. 


The high cost of production, with a low- 
ered output, is bad enough, but a seven- 
hour day is also in operation. This means 
an average of only five and a half hours of 
work at the coal vein. Various British coal- 
mine owners told me that the seven-hour 


day has increased rather than decreased the 
cost of output. They maintain that with a 
return to the eight-hour day a saving of 
approximately two shillings a ton—fifty 
cents—will be achieved. This would enable 
them to meet Continental competition suc- 
cessfully. 

All the fault is not with the workers, al- 
though they have labored overtime—it 
represents their chief effort—to complicate 
the industry. For one thing, the industry is 
too widespread. Britain’s 3000 coal mines 
are mostly scattered. Many of the fields 
practically have been worked out. This 
adds to operating costs. Other mines have 
almost inaccessible veins. One big defect 
in the entire industry is that operation is 
archaic. Only 19 per cent of British coal is 
cut by machinery, which is much less than 
in Germany, where the latest mechanical 
devices are employed. You will later on 
discover that this same situation exists to a 
lesser extent in British industry as well. 

One obstacle to the standardization of 
coal is the lack of codrdination. There are 
too many owners. The 3000 mines are 


owned by something more than 1000 com- ° 


panies or individuals. Many of the latter 
operate on a royalty basis, which means 
that each mine must be operated independ- 
ently and often when the demand scarcely 
justifies it. Tremendous economies could 
be wrought both in production and distri- 
bution through the grouping of collieries 
and the limitation of output. The trouble 
is that’ many of the proprietors who in- 
herited their properties are convinced that 
the good old way suffices. Hence they 
stand pat against the very agencies that 
would help them. To sum up, the British 
coal industry has practically gone back to 
where it was twenty years ago. 


The National Pocketbook 


This state of affairs became gradually 
worse as the year 1925 sped along. Exports 
continued to shrink, and home consumption 
declined, while output kept on until nearly 
10,000,000 tons of coal piled up at the pit 
head. The market was glutted. During 
the twelve months ending with last June 
the operators were barely able to meet pro- 
duction costs. Whereas 85 per cent of the 
owners showed credit balances in May, 
1924, a year later considerably more than 
half of them, producing 60 per cent of the 
total output, had balances on the wrong 
side of the ledger. The situation reached 
the point where most of the tonnage was 
produced at a loss. 

The owners decided that the only agency 
that could save the industry was a reduced 
production cost. A wage cut was the first 
step, and the announcement brought about 
a new crisis in coal. 

To get at the basic facts we must go back 
a little. In June, 1924, the operators and 
workers entered into an agreement that, to 
quote the official British statement, ‘‘wages 
in each district should be determined by the 
assignment to wages of approximately 87 
per cent of the proceeds of the industry in 
that district after deduction of costs other 
than wages.” The operation of this prin- 
ciple was to be subject to the provision that 
in no circumstances were wages to be re- 
duced below a level represented by current 
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basic rates, plus the percentage additions to 
basic rates that were in operation in the 
several districts in July, 1914, plus an ad- 
dition of 3314 per cent to the total. This 
rate of wages is called the minimum. In all 
instances this established a wage from 80 to 
94 per cent higher than the rate received 
before the war. 

The coal business was so bad that wages 
in every district were on the minimum. On 
June thirtieth last stagnation became so 
fixed that the mine owners gave notice that 
on July first they would abrogate their 
agreement and make new proposals. In 
these they refused to pay the minimum and 
announced that henceforth the scale must 
be fixed by districts and depend upon the 
varying economic circumstances. They also 
intimated that if the seven-hour day could 
be abrogated more satisfactory wage terms 
might be offered. 

At once the Miners’ Federation was up in 
arms, and likewise their comrades in all the 
other important productive activities. The 
proposed wage cut was the first of a series 
to reduce production costs in the key in- 
dustries throughout Great Britain. The 
miners’ organization is part of the so-called 
big three, which also includes the transport 
and{the dock workers’ unions. For years 
they have acted as a unit. By consolidating 
their interests they are capable of bringing 
about a general strike that would paralyze 
the whole country. This was the threat 
that they now held over the head of Eng- 
land. Consternation, not unmixed with 
panic, reigned. 

Though the great mass of the population 
outside of the big three had no sympathy 
with this kind of strong-arm procedure, es- 
pecially at a time when the country was 
struggling hard to lift itself out of depres- 
sion, it was generally felt that if the coal 
miners provoked a general strike a great 
disaster was at hand. Pressure was at once 
brought to bear upon the government to 
find some avenue out. In such instances 
there seems to be only one way, and that 
through the agency of the national pocket- 
book. This means that eventually the tax- 
payer foots the bill. 


A Subsidy to Avert a Strike 


In consequence the government decided 
to subsidize the coal industry with a sum 
not to exceed £24,000,000, of which £10,- 
000,000 was to be available from the begin- 
ning of the agreement. This money is being 
used to fill the gap between the level of 
wages provided by the minimum provisions 
of the national wage agreement of 1924 and 
the lower level which would result from the 
colliery owners’ proposals of July first. In 
other words, England has obligated herself 
to pay approximately $120,000,000 to stave 
off a general strike. 

In addition to the subsidy, the govern- 
ment has undertaken an exhaustive coal 
inquiry through a royal commission, of 
which the Right Hon. Sir Herbert Samuel, 
former high commissioner in Palestine, is 
chairman. It includes Sir William H. 
Beveridge, a well-known authority on labor; 
Gen. Sir Herbert Lawrence, a distinguished 
soldier-banker; and Kenneth Lee, who is 
an eminent cotton authority. This commis- 
sion is now engaged in taking testimony on 
every phase of the industry. It is expected 
that its deliberations will have been com- 
pleted and a final report made by May 1, 
1926, when the subsidy ends. 

Though the subsidy has been generally 
denounced as a piece of blackmail on the 
part of the miners and their allies, there is 
no doubt that had the strike taken its 
course a national catastrophe, with far- 
reaching economic and political conse- 
quences, would have been the result. In 
justifying his procedure, Stanley Baldwin, 
the Prime Minister, said, ‘They put a pistol 
to my head and I had to sign.” 

British opinion on the subsidy is in the 
main adverse because it is construed as a 
triumph for intimidation. Economically, 
as we all know, a subsidy is never a solu- 
tion. The one justification, aside from the 
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fact that it prevented a costly strike, is that 
it will be worth the price morally and 
financially if a permanent and fundamental 
reorganization of the industry is the out- 
come. At first glance it may be construed 
as a precedent for other industries. This is 
hardly likely because of the wide and un- 
favorable popular reaction. The next in- 
dustry that seeks a subsidy will take out 
accident insurance first; likewise the Pre- 
mier who happens to be on the job in 
Downing Street. 

The step from coal to heavy industry is 
logical because iron and steel hold the key 
position to the stability of fuel. Two tons 
of coal go into every ton of pig iron, and 
two more to a ton of finished steel. With 
the production of pig, ingots and castings 
hundreds of thousands of tons below normal, 
you can readily see why coal is depressed. 


Low Production and High Wages 


Probe into the causes of the industrial 
slump and once more the now familiar 
story of low production is revealed. In 
British industry generally the average wage 
increase is more than 75 per cent. In ship- 
building, men get from 50 to 70 per cent 
more than in 1914, and the same ratio ap- 
plies to the engineering trades. In building, 
the painters earn 100 per cent more, while 
the increase with unskilled laborers is 110 
per cent. The rates for dock laborers range 
from 80 to 140 per cent higher, while in the 
nontrading services and in gas and elec- 
tricity the worker’s pay envelope is exactly 
double that of prewar. Whether the em- 
ploye works with his hands, runs a tram or 
collects tickets on a railway, the general 
advance in his compensation is not less than 
100 per cent. 

No one ever objects to high wages. We 
have proved in our mass production that 
the laborer is worth any hire so long as he 
delivers the goods. The exact reverse is 
true in England, where a constantly in- 
flated wage has not been followed by a cor- 
responding stability or volume of output. 

Turn to iron and steel exports and it is 
disclosed that the exports for 1924 totaled 
£74,548,000, which was about half the total 
of the product of the industry. For 1925 
the value will be considerably less. Of the 
267,000 workers, precisely 24 per cent were 
unemployed at the end of last September. 
Another side light on the iron and steel col- 
lapse is shown in the fact that, whereas the 
total consumption of coal in the industry 
during 1924 was 24,574,000 tons, the maxi- 
mum coal consumption in 1913 was 31,000,- 
000 tons. At full capacity, British industry 
consumes 37,000,000 tons a year. 

Naturally this depression is not only 
visible in exports but on the stock markets. 
Shares which a comparatively few years 
ago brought three pounds are worth only a 
few shillings now. Another illuminating 
disclosure is that the price of iron and steel 
goods is about 40 per cent above the prewar 
level, which means that its increase is only 
about half the average in other commodities. 
The fault seems to lie in the quality of out- 
put and in the inadequacy of the selling 
service. 

One of the best comments on the indus- 
trial situation was made in a letter to the 
Times, of London, by W. Howard Hazell, 
president of the Federation of Master 
Printers of Great Britain and Ireland. It 
gets at the root of the whole matter. In 
analyzing the causes of depression he said: 

“The impoverishment of many of the 
nations that were our best customers and 
the increased competition from countries 
with a depreciated currency are entirely 
beyond our control. Apart from these two 
serious factors, the chief cause of our un- 
employment is the high cost of the goods 
we produce and the services we render. 

“The workers think only of their wages 
in terms of money, when what they really 
desire is greater purchasing power for the 
money they receive. Higher efficiency 
would lower the cost of the goods they pur- 
chase, and they would thus attain their 
desire for a better standard of living. The 
employers would benefit by securing more 
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trade and better profits. The community 
would gain by lessened unemployment and 
a general revival of trade. All would benefit 
and none would lose if employers and em- 
ployes would realize that the total cost of 
production is of supreme importance to all 
concerned, and that wage rates are of less 
importance than the total cost. 

“It is not only in the exporting and un- 
sheltered trades that a strenuous campaign 
for lower costs should be waged. The cost 
of the product of most industries affects the 
price of others. Coal and transport, build- 
ing and engineering, clothing, printing and 
many other commodities and services affect 
the final cost of all trades or the standard of 
living of the workers. When the workers 
realize that high costs are as harmful to 
them as to the capitalist, and must cause 
unemployment and tend to lower wages, 
their attitude and outlook will be changed.” 

There is still another factor which was 
pointed out to me by a shrewd observer. 
He said: 

“Though high wages and the lack of a 
corresponding efficiency and volume of out- 
put are fundamentally responsible for our 
industrial troubles, there is a further source. 
It lies in the fact that much of the ma- 
chinery in our mills and factories is so good 
that it has outlasted its usefulness. Equip- 
ment in some of the industrial establish- 
ments belongs to the age of our fathers. In 
one respect the war was a godsend to in- 
dustrial France, because the destruction of 
factories by shellfire or the sacking of them 
by the German invader brought about a 
new era of mechanical equipment. What 
we need is labor-saving machinery, which is 
precisely what the unions do not want.” 

It is on the shipbuilding side that in- 
dustrial England has had perhaps its hard- 
est jolt. Thirty years ago Britain built 
82 per cent of the world’s tonnage, while 
in 1924 she constructed a bare 50 per cent. 
The tremendous decline in shipbuilding was 
emphasized by Lloyd’s return for the quar- 
ter ending September thirtieth last. It 
showed that the industry has reached the 
lowest ebb since December, 1909, when the 
country underwent the worst industrial de- 
pression since the beginning of the century. 
Of the whole world tonnage under con- 
struction—it aggregated 2,206,905 tons— 
Britain’s share was 45 per cent as compared 
with 66 per cent before the war. 


Trade-Union Restrictions 


There are two basic reasons for this 
shrinkage. One is the increase in ship- 
building in other countries, which is from 
two to six times the former construction. 
Italy has six times her output of thirty 
years ago, Germany four times, Japan three 
times, France and Denmark five times. 
Since 1914, 15,000,000 tons have been added 
to the world tonnage, of which 10,000,000 
were built in the United States. Our ship- 
ping has advanced from 4 to 20 per cent of 
the total tonnage. Of the balance built 
since the war, less than 100,000 tons was 
added to British shipping, the remainder 
having augmented the merchant marine of 
England’s trade rivals. I was told in Eng- 
land that even Greece has added more to 
her shipping than Great Britain. 

The other basic cause lies in that chronic 
obstacle to the British economic comeback 
which is trade-union domination. No indus= 
try is more hampered by absurd supervision 
than shipbuilding. Shipbuilders realize 
that they are doomed unless relaxation 
of trade-union restrictions with regard to 
subdivision of work, and the introduction 
of a system to save the large margin of time 
now lost during working hours, are brought 
about. 

Trade is on the same low level with coal 
and industry. Here pride as well as the 
pocketbook is pricked. Due to the adverse 
balance, England has been forced to live on 
her capital to provide for her dietary and 
industrial needs. This was especially true 
during the first six months of 1925. 

In England the relation between foreign 
trade and national prosperity is intimate. 
The reasons were best set forth in a report 
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on the stagnation by the Federation of 
British Industries as follows: 

“Firstly, British industry, owing to its 
early development relative to that of other 
countries, and to the influences which have 
affected its growth for many years, is de- 
pendent for its prosperity upon an ex- 
ceptionally high ratio of export trade to 
total trade. 

“Secondly, that in the prewar period a 
high level of export trade depended on 
heavy and progressively increasing invest- 
ment of British capital abroad, especially 
in the development of new countries; on 
rising world prices, and on the expanding 
world trade which resulted from these two 
causes. 

“Turning to the postwar period, we find 
every evidence that this process has been 
reversed. Import and home trade appear 
to have been stimulated, export trade 
checked, world trade is stagnant, and we 
notice that the factors suggested as the 
cause of prewar trade prosperity have dis- 
appeared, and that certain other factors 
generally supposed to encourage home trade 
and discourage export trade are present.”’ 


Export Trade Diminished 


So much for the fundamentals. A more 
detailed review of the situation is essential 
to any comprehension of the new deal. Fol- 
lowing the great depression of the early 
’20’s, British trade made an improvement 
of 7 per cent in 1923 over the preceding 
year. This was followed up with a 9 per 
cent advance in 1924. It was expected that 
1925 would turn the dark corner. Imports 
of raw material had been heavy. A Con- 
servative government had succeeded the 
Labor régime, which meant the scrapping 
of the loan to Soviet Russia and the re- 
moval of the threat of a capital levy. The 
Wembley Empire Exhibition was expected 
to strengthen the imperial trade bonds. 
Finally, exchange was rising, and, as I have 
pointed out, the gold standard was re- 
stored and the pound went to par. This 
made it easier to buy raw commodities and 
to pay the American debt installments. In 
January therefore the outlook was en- 
couraging in every way. 

These optimistic prospects were not re- 
alized. Stocks piled up because exchange 
depreciation on the Continent, particularly 
in France, enabled trade rivals to undersell 
the British product. As orders remained 
stationary, unemployment naturally in- 
creased, which made the dole burden on the 
government greater. The failure to arrive 
at a satisfactory debt settlement with 
France was another factor. Wembley did 
little more than sink the £2,000,000 guar- 
anty fund, since the British, unlike the 
French, seem to lack the art of making an 
international exposition attractive. All the 
while coal and heavy industry were on the 
downgrade. 

Throughout the world England was losing 
out in what were formerly her most strongly 
intrenched trade centers. Few things in 
my South American economic survey im- 
pressed me as much as the decline of British 
commercial prestige in Argentina and Bra- 
zil. In the first-named country we are 
running England a close second, while in 
the latter we have wrested first place from 
her. The Germans also are strong com- 
petitors. England expected a big boom in 
soviet orders last spring—Russia had been 
one of her big markets—but it failed to ma- 
terialize. China, another stronghold, prac- 
tically put a boycott on John Bull’s wares. 
The embargo on foreign loans also aided in 
forcing down exports. Two of the largest 
industrialists in the Ruhr were able to 
finance a big machinery campaign in South 
America with the proceeds of American 
loans, which displaced not only American 
but English machinery and rails as well. 

When, at the worst stage of the depres- 
sion, the Safeguarding ‘of Industries meas- 
ure was framed and the imposition of duties © 
impended as a desperate aid to conserve 
trade, violent opposition arose. The Board — 
of Trade began an investigation of the 
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causes of this opposition and discovered 
that the consuming elements of the country 
wanted no tariff on the ground that they 
could buy better and cheaper foreign-made 
goods than could be produced at home. 
This applied peculiarly to gloves, wrapping 
paper, laces and automobiles. The salient 
facts brought out in each case investigated 
show that the principal obstacles in the 
way of the British manufacturer of the 
commodities involved were antiquated ma- 
chinery and methods, lack of business 
acumen, low output by labor and a total 
absence of mass production as the term is 
understood in the United States and to a 
lesser extent in Germany. 

The net result of all the troubles that I 
have just enumerated is that British foreign 
trade is exactly 75 per cent of the prewar 
volume. Bulk statistics mean very little. 
What concerns us most is the discrepancy 
between imports and exports, and this 
difference continues large. For September 
last, imports exceeded exports by £26,500,- 
000. This, however, is less than for the 
corresponding period of 1924, when the 
difference was £28,000,000. For the first 
nine months of 1925 imports aggregated 
£965,477,025, an increase of £56,207,797 
on the first nine months of 1924, while ex- 
ports for the same period amounted to 
£579,258,406, a decrease of a little more 
than £10,000,000. Now you can see why 
John Bull has been forced to. live on his 
capital. 

The one sign of improvement in the whole 
trade situation lies with reéxports, which 
have materially increased. Rubber is al- 
most entirely responsible for it. This, how- 
ever, is a fictitious prosperity, because it 
has been due to the operation of the Ste- 
venson Act, which fixes a quota for the 
amount of rubber which England is willing 
to sell. Through the operation of this act 
England has been penny wise and pound 
foolish. The extortion—for such it has 
been—which put the price of rubber be- 
yond the dollar mark will eventually prove 
to be a boomerang, and for two reasons. 

The moment you make the price of an 
essential commodity likerubber prohibitive, 
you not only create ill will, which is always 
bad in business, but force the victim—in 
this case it is the American who is by far 
the greatest consumer—to seek new sources 
of supply. 

That is precisely what will be the result of 
the British rubber-restriction policy. Well- 
known American tire manufacturers are 
planning to invest huge sums on rubber 
cultivation in Liberia, the Philippines and 
Indo-China. When these cultivated rub- 
ber plantations are bearing fruit, England 
will realize the folly of her corner on the 
product. 


The Passing of the Crape Hanger 


Such are the high spots—in reality they 
are very low—of British business. Late 
last autumn the turn came. It is difficult 
to put your finger on the direct cause. With 
nations, as with individuals, there arrives a 
time when things seem so bad that ap- 
parently they cannot get worse. In this 
dark hour something usually happens and 
the pessimistic attitude undergoes a change. 

This is what developed in England. The 
transition was as psychological as other- 
wise. It may have been one of those 
well-known triumphs of mind over matter, 
although it is difficult to change a shattered 
trade balance with good intentions. Be 
that as it may, the mood of the country 
shifted from calamity howling to a near- 
optimism. 

The newspapers were partly responsible. 
Just as soon as reéxports increased in vol- 
ume most of the London dailies used the 
fact as a text from which to preach courage 
and prosperity. The chronic crape hangers 
were denounced, and before long people 
began to talk improvement, even if they 
did not see it. 

There was another factor of supreme im- 
portance. The government took firm steps 
to put the reds out of commission and to 
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exclude undesirable aliens. The communist 
menace, aided by wild revolution talk, had 
contributed considerably to the mental de- 
pression. The radicals, financed by Mos- 
cow, were getting away with everything 
but murder. When Scotland Yard started 
to raid red headquarters and put the agita- 
tors behind the bars, everybody breathed 
more freely and a new confidence was born. 

This confidence, however, was based on 
sterner stuff than mere optimistic feeling. 
The first real life-saver thrown out was the 
removal of the embargo on foreign and 
colonial loans, which came early in No- 
vember. It put fresh life and vitality into 
the London money market, reduced the 
money rate and meant that hereafter we 
shall feel increasingly the British compe- 
tition in both lending and selling. One 
distinct national asset embodied in British 
foreign loans is that usually part of the pro- 
ceeds must be expended on British goods 
and machinery. 


Protecting the Key Industries 


The second came with the reassembling 
of Parliament on November sixteenth, when 
Stanley Baldwin announced that legislation 
would be introduced for further protection 
of British products. This was in response 
to appeals from various lines which are suf- 
fering from unfair competition due to de- 
preciated foreign currency, debased foreign 
standards of living resulting in low wages, 
and dumping. Among the industries that 
have applied for duties are pottery, gas 
mantles, fabric gloves, cutlery, aluminum 
hollow ware, worsted, wrapping and packing 
paper, brushes, chemical fertilizers, car- 
pets and lace. So far lace is the only 
commodity which has been granted the 
duty. There is also a tariff on silk, but 
this is a luxury tax and was instituted to 
encourage economy. 

Thus the safeguarding of British indus- 
tries is becoming more than a phrase. One 
of the most important—dyes—is protected 
to the point of absolute prohibition of im- 
port. The Dyestuffs Act of 1920, which is 
still in effect, prohibits ‘‘the importation 
into the United Kingdom of all synthetic 
organic dyestuffs, colours and colouring 
matter, and all organic intermediate prod- 
ucts used in the manufacture of any such 
dyestuffs, colours or colouring matters.” 

Other commodities are included under 
the Key Industries Act, their protection 
taking the form of substantial duties rather 
than absolute prohibition. They include 
optical glasses and elements, optical instru- 
ments, scientific glassware and instruments, 
laboratory porcelain, gauges; and precision 
instruments, magnetos, vacuum tubes, arc- 
lamp carbons, and manufactured products 
of tungsten. These are mainly products 
which the British found they were not 
producing when the World War broke and 
for which they had to depend on the 
United States and countries other than 
Germany until they could manufacture 
them at home. 

I have already told how the McKenna 
duties on automobiles, motorcycles, clocks, 
watches, films and musical instruments 
were reinstated under the new budget, 
which gave a great stimulus to the motor 
output. Just how industry and labor are 
affected by the relaxation of tariffs was 
shown when the Ramsay MacDonald gov- 
ernment abrogated them. Within a month 
40,000 men were thrown out of work in the 
automobile factories. 

Other reasons for some degree of optimism 
are not lacking. The inevitable return to 
normalcy in overseas trade due to the revo- 
cation of the embargo on foreign loans will 
be reénforeced by a world-wide publicity 
campaign based on the slogan, Buy British 
Goods. The government has appropriated 
£1,000,000 for advertising and general ex- 
ploitation purposes. This crusade will at- 
tempt to do what Wembley failed to achieve. 

Imperial preference based on preferential 
tariffs granted to the dominions, especially 
on foodstuffs, also will play a part in the 
remaking of the British economic structure. 
While I was in London, L. C. M. Amery, 
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Secretary of State for the Colonies, made 
this announcement: 

“Our hope lies in the development of the 
unlimited resources of the British Empire, 
and in giving a direction to our trade that 
will enable those resources to be more fully 
developed. Trade returns show that one 
Australian or New Zealander is worth to 
Britain as a purchaser of our manufactures 
six hundred times as much as a Russian, 
one hundred times as much as a Chinaman, 
twenty times as much as an American, and 
many times more than the citizen of any 
European nation. Our empire trade is 
worth five times as much as our European 
trade.” 

The government has set up an Imperial 
Economic Committee to improve the mar- 
keting of empire food products and has ap- 
propriated a considerable fund to aid its 
work. The resolutions passed at the Im- 
perial Economic Conference in 1923, in- 
volving reduction of duties on dried and 
preserved fruits produced within the em- 
pire, have been carried into effect and were 
included in the 1925 budget. Sugar, to- 
bacco and heavy wines receive increased 
preference. 

As a further impetus to the development 
of trade a British Industries Fair will be 
held from February 15 to February 26, 
1926, coincidentally at London and Bir- 
mingham. At London the commodities 
used in the retail trades will be the feature, 
while at Birmingham heavier articles such 
as motors, machinery and agricultural im- 
plements will be displayed. The fair will be 
strictly a trade proposition, since it is being 
organized with the sole object of bringing 
producers and wholesale buyers together. 
It will be a sort of British counterpart of the 
famous Leipsic Fair in Germany. 

While all these agencies for reconstruc- 
tion were being launched the autumn re- 
vivalin trade started. This was particularly 
noticeable in wool because of French and 
American purchases; in hosiery, hardware 
and cutlery. Even coal got a slight boost 
because of heavy buying from the United 
States due to the anthracite strike. 


Industrial Housecleaning 


In industry a new spirit is developing. 
It is largely the result of the exhaustive in- 
vestigation made by the Government Com- 
mittee on Industry and Trade, which went 
deeply into the causes of depression and has 
made recommendations for what will even- 
tually mean an almost complete reorgan- 
ization of British production. American 
simplification of output and elimination of 
waste are being closely followed. Mass 
production is being studied, although it can 
be applied only in a modified way to British 
conditions. Cost accounting, of which there 
is woeful ignorance in England, is also 
among the reforms. The British principle 
of making a quality product for quality 
buyers is being subjected to a test as to 
whether such production methods are eco- 
nomically sound. A strong appeal for more 
publicity of statistics in separate industries 
is being made, again with the American 
principle in mind. 

That eternal curse and cost of England— 
namely, long and complicated business liti- 
gation—is also coming in for scrutiny. A 
new code of company laws is being com- 
piled in order to remove obstructions from 
the path of enterprise. Too many cases 
have gone to the courts and through long 
delays have tied up capital and output. 
There is a growing feeling that our business 
arbitration system is the only solution. 

Under the auspices of the Federation of 
British Industries strong pressure is being 
brought to bear upon the government for 
reduction both in national expenditure and 
in taxation. On the subject of national ex- 
penditure the federation memorandum 
made this statement: 

“While government expenditure has 
apparently fallen by some 30 per cent 
since 1920— £1,195,428,000 for 1920-1921 
against £799,400,000, estimated, for 1925- 
1926—this reduction is largely, if not en- 
tirely, illusory, since the purchasing power 
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of the pound sterling, as measured by either 
retail or wholesale prices, has increased by 
approximately 30 to 31 per cent during the 
same period. Actually, therefore, the gov- 
ernment expenditure for 1925-1926 is ap- 
proximately the same in real values as that 
for 1920-1921.” 

There remains the unemployment prob- 
lem, which is apparently as difficult of so- 
lution as ever. An increase of foreign trade 
will have the effect of reducing the roster of 
the idle—that is, those who really want to 
work. The new idle are so infected with the 
nonwork germ as to be almost hopeless. 

The most tangible remedy to be applied 
lies in what is termed Works in Aid. This 
consists of offering guaranties of principal 
and interest on remunerative projects at 
home and abroad that promise to bring 
orders for British goods and thus reduce 
unemployment. Then, too, there is what 
is termed Anticipation of Improvement 
Works. Here the railways are urged to 
start at once all possible work to maintain 
way and equipment. Municipalities also 
are asked to do the same thing. A further 
effort to find places for the unemployed is 
in a fostered emigration to Canada. One 
fundamental trouble with all British emi- 
gration schemes is that the unemployed do 
not want to leave England. They would 
rather loaf on the dole at home than help 
develop the resources of the empire abroad. 


The Sell-and-Save Slogan 


Some of the expedients that I have just 
enumerated may possibly be academic or 
superficial. They indicate, however, that 
England has reached the point where she is 
determined to try every agency to lift her- 
self out of the rut. Deep down, the main 
trouble is the slow operation of the business 
cycle. Trade cannot improve until more 
people buy and until consumers begin to 
consume. By the time all these changes 
are under way the business cycle will have 
revolved until a more favorable stage is 
reached. Meanwhile industry will have 
had such a housecleaning that it will be 
able to meet the new conditions with in- 
creased facilities and perhaps a stronger 
sense of codperation between capital and 
labor. 

One other factor is bound to aid in this 
rebirth of British economic life. The Euro- 
pean skies are clearing. Just as the Dawes 
Plan stabilized the reparations problem, 
and through it the general Continental 
economic situation, so will the Locarno 
Pact harmonize the long-existing political 
differences. Nothing is so destructive to 
business as doubt, suspicion and hostility, 
and they have worked overtime since the 
Armistice. You can now go to Europe and 
realize for the first time since 1918 that the 
war is over. With the new political accord 
will come a natural expansion of trade. 

I know of no better way of concluding 
this article than to reproduce what Sir 
Philip Cunliffe-Lister, president of the 
Board of Trade, said to me in London. It 
expresses the spirit animating the England 
emerging from the depths. Here it is: 

“The Great War showed us that it is as 
true today as it was in the past that the 
sterling character of our people shows itself 
at its best when things are at their worst. I 
am confident that our manufacturers and 
merchants will rise out of the present de- 
pression no less triumphantly than did their 
predecessors from the difficult times which 
followed the Napoleonic Wars. 

“Our first step must be to put our house 
in order. We must make our organizations 
on the manufacturing and selling sides more 
perfect, and above all eliminate waste, re- 
duce our costs and get our prices on a com- 
petitive level. It is well to remember that 
the more you sell, the more you can save; 
and the more you can save, the more you 
can invest in new markets. This is pre- 
cisely what we are doing. In this new 
slogan Sell and Save will lie the economic 
salvation of the country.” 


Editor’s Note—This is the third of a series of 
European articles by Mr. Marcosson. The next will 
be devoted to the Franco-German economic entente. 
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Two minutes 
a day keepsa 


old 


away 


A-CHOO-O! 
This is Nature’s warning that a cold is 
on the way. 


That sneeze tells you that you have 
been neglecting a very important duty— 
the regular, systematic care of nose, mouth 
and throat. 

Glyco-Thymoline, used morning and 
evening in an atomizer, nasal douche, or 
as a gargle, strengthens the delicate lin- 
ing of your nose, mouth and throat. It 
washes the membrane clear of dust and 
irritants that form weak spots in the 
tissue. It is chiefly at these irritated 
places that the germs of cold and sore 
throat make their attack. 


Used regularly, Glyco-Thymoline pre- 
vents these weak spots from forming. 


Cleanses, soothes, heals 


Glyco-Thymoline is not merely an anti- 
septic. It is an a/kaline antiseptic, the 
ideal kind for counteracting acid irrita- 
tions of the mucous membrane. Any doc- 
tor will tell you that the most effective 
healing agents for infections of the mucous 
membrane are a/kaline. 


Glyco-Thymoline cleanses the irritated 
or congested membrane thoroughly. It 
removes excess mucus. It washes away 
the germs and objectionable matter that 
the mucus contains. At the same time the 
antiseptic properties make it hard for 
germs to multiply. 


Enjoy greater freedom from colds. Get 
a bottle of Glyco-Thymoline from your 


druggist. It has an agreeable taste. It | 
refreshes. It soothes. 
And, what is most important, it keeps 
the membrane of nose, mouth and throat 
in sound, vigorous condition. 
INSIST ON 
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THYMOLINE 
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| 


ALKALINE ANTISEPTIC 


© 1926, K.& O. Co. 


FREE Liberal Sample 


KRESS & OWEN COMPANY 
361 Pearl Street, Dept. 1-B1 
New York City. 


Send me free of charge a trial bottle of Glyco- 


Thymoline. 


| Dane assured him. 


| cloudy in my memory. 
| seemed 
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climbed it and descended again, and that, 
at least, was done. 
“Ts Little Bear as bad?’’ I asked Dane. 


He shook his head. 


“Not so high,” he told me. “‘ We'll do it 
before noon.”’ And he added incautiously, 
‘“We won’t meet so many people from now 
on. Not so many come this way.” 

Pellet instantly took alarm. 

““Maybe we’d better not go this way,” 
he suggested. ‘‘Too far from civilization.” 

“There’s nothing to bring Hostler up 
here,’ Dane urged. ‘‘He’d stay in the farm- 
ing country, anyway. He’d have to, to get 
food—vegetables in the gardens and so on.” 

“There were some supplies in the shelter 
last night,’’ Pellet reminded him. “He 
might live on those. There’s a shelter up 
here, you know.” 

I said bitterly, “If he’s climbing these 
mountains when he doesn’t have to, he can 
put up insanity as a defense. I’m going 
into a padded cell when I get home.’”’ Dane 
chuckled. 

““Come along,” he directed. ‘“‘Time to 
move. Pellet, cut it out. You’ll be getting 
the jumps the first thing you know.” 

So we took up our burdens again, and 
struck over a low ridge and down through 
a cedar swamp toward the base of the ac- 
tual climb. As usual, I fell into the rear; 


| and from this position I could watch Pellet, 


could see the alert glances which he turned 
this way and that, could see him pause and 
listen now and then for sounds within the 
wood. A little way from the brook we 


crossed a trickle of water from some marshy 


spring; and he paused there and called to 


| Dane in a low, warning tone, so that the 
| other turned around and came back as I 
| came up to him. 


“Look at that,” Pellet insisted. “A 


| man’s track there.” 


It was plain enough; the track of a stout 
shoe in the soft black mud. I confess to a 
momentary qualm. 

But Dane said impatiently, “‘ Man, man, 


| people go up this trail every day or two!” 


“That’s fresh this morning,” Péllet de- 


| clared. 


““Someone’s gone up ahead of us, then,” 
He hitched up his 
pack. ‘‘Don’t be an ass, son.”’ 

Pellet looked at me for comfort or sup- 


| port, but I gave him neither. Dane domi- 


nated us both; he had the advantage of 
knowing his own mind, while Pellet and I 


| were torn between our reluctance to go on 
| and our unwillingness to turn back. So we 


took up the climb. A little farther along, 
in a patch of wet trail, Pellet pointed out 


| the footprints to me once more; but Dane 


was ahead, and the little man did not call 
to him. I was beginning to be indifferent to 


| footprints; the climb itself engaged me to 


the full. 

That bitter ascent remains somewhat 
I know that it 
interminably long and cruelly 
steep; and that my muscles, racked by the 
torture of coming down White Peak, now 
screamed at every upward step I took. I re- 
member plodding through hardwood thick- 
ets where the air lay hot and humid; I 
remember slipping backward at every stride 


| on some of the harsher grades; I remember 


barking my fingers as I scrambled up steep 
ledges here and there; and I remember the 
almost insufferable relief when we topped a 
last rise and found the ground flattening 
before us and Dane called back that we 
were near the top. We were at the moment 
in a growth of sapling spruce twelve or fif- 


| teen feet tall, and the trail wound through 


them, marked by yellow-painted blazes 
here and there, the color streaked by the 
exuding sap of the trees; till Dane swung 
aside at last upon another trail and brought 
us after a rod or two to Old Bear camp. 

He had promised us a water here, and I 
was sick with thirst. So when our packs 
tumbled to the ground I looked for the 
spring, found it at the end of a footway of 
corduroy construction across the surface of 
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a little bog. At either side of the footway 
some low bush grew thickly, waist high. 
The spring itself was no more than a pool in 
the bog, ten or twelve feet long and two or 
three across, and the water had a brownish 
tinge not. at all attractive. Nevertheless 
we drank, and deeply. 

“Tt’s all right,’’ Dane assured us. ‘‘ Looks 
bad, but the water won’t hurt you.” 

“Too late to draw back now,”’ I agreed, 
and gulped another cupful. 

The camp and the bog lay in a little 
pocket with a ledge at one side, ten or 
twelve feet high, and higher ground on the 
other; and in this depression the air was 
heavy as a wet blanket, and mosquitoes 
and black flies had gathered to welcome us. 
I sprawled on the ground opposite the fire- 
place, easing my aching muscles. Pellet I 
could see looking alertly here and there, 
wandering about the camp ground. Dane 
called to me. 

“We'll leave our packs here,”’ he sug- 
gested. ‘‘Let’s go up on the ledges before 
we eat.” 

“T stay right here,” I told him, ‘‘till we 
eat and afterward. I aim to sleep about six- 
teen hours on end.” 

“T’m going up,’”’ Dane told me. “Stay if 
you like. I won’t belong. Coming, Pellet?” 

Pellet looked from one of us to the other 
in some indecision. 

“T’ll come along,’”’ he decided at last. 
“T’ll come with you, Dane.” 

He found in me, perhaps, little promise of 
energy in an emergency. I heard them de- 
part along the trail, and Pellet’s shrill tones 
came back to me for a while as they went 
off upward through the wood. I must have 
slept for a space, for when I woke it was to 
find them back beside me. 

“Forget it, son,’ Dane was saying. 
“Probably someone needed them and took 
them. That’s what they were there for.” 

“What?” I asked. And Pellet, looking 
over his shoulder into the thicket behind 
the camp, told me. 

“The matches were gone,” he explained 
in a whisper; ‘‘out of the cylinder in the 
cairn.” 

“What matches?’’ I insisted, and Dane 
answered. 

“They leave them in a copper cylinder, 
water-tight, in a cairn on the ledges,” he 
said, ‘‘so that anyone in trouble can count 
on finding them there. Someone had taken 
them. But that’s what they were there for.”’ 

“The last names on the register were 
three days ago,” Pellet argued. ‘“‘It didn’t 
rain that day.” 

“May have rained up here,’”’ Dane re- 
minded him. And when Pellet stubbornly 
shook his head Dane said with faint impa- 
tience, “‘You’re growing tiresome, son. 
Get this obsession out of your head. It’s 
time to eat.” 

I could see the reluctance in Pellet’s 
eyes; nevertheless he permitted himself to 
be silenced. Dane was starting the fire, 
splitting kindling with an ancient ax which 
he had found in the shelter. Someone as 
clumsy as I had splintered this instru- 
ment’s handle; but it had been bound with 
wire, served well enough now. 

Pellet rummaged a pail from the litter 
of smoke-blackened cooking dishes in the 
camp; and he called to us once, “‘There’s a 
can of condensed milk here that’s freshly 
opened.”’ Dane paid him no attention, but 
I went to see the can which Pellet held. 
Its end had been split with the ax, and it 
was quite empty and clean inside, as though 
it had been rinsed with water. ‘‘That was 
opened today,’’ Pellet told me insistently. 
“Yesterday at the earliest. And if a 
camper had done it, he’d have buried the 
can so as not to draw flies.” 

“Some people forget that,’? Dane re- 
minded him, over one shoulder; and I drew 
away from Pellet as though the little man 
had the plague. His nervousness was in- 
fectious. I began to think he might be 
right, after all; but Dane’s confidence pres- 
ently reassured me. 


January 2,1926 


Dane cooked oatmeal and fried bacon 
and boiled coffee, and we made a meal. 
Our bacon was in a slab; and heretofore 
Pellet, slicing it, had left the rind attached 
to the main piece. Now he cut off a part of 
this rind and laid it on a log beside the fire. 
I remembered the incident later—had rea- 
son to remember it. It was still there, for- 
gotten, when we had washed dishes; still 
there when Dane proposed we go exploring. 

“‘There’s a brook that rises east of the 
true summit,” he explained. ‘‘ And a water- 
fall about half a mile down. Couple of hun- 
dred feet high. I’d like to try to find that.” 

I preferred to stay here and sleep; but 
Dane warned me that to do so meant an- 
other sleepless night, so I reluctantly fol- 
lowed them as they climbed to the upper 
ledges again. The summit lay to the north 
of us and we struck that way and found 
something like a path, freshly blazed. So 
came to a trickle of water which Dane 
thought might be the brook we sought, and 
followed it downward. After a scramble 
through a thicket it led us into level, 
boggy ground where grass of a tropical 
green grew on the quaking sod. The wind 
had quickened and there was rain in it, and 
I suggested this to them. 

But Dane said, ‘It won’t hurt us. Our 
stuff in the shelter is dry.” 

Then Pellet beckoned to us from a point 
a little at one side. 

“‘Someone’s been here,’”’ he said, and 
when I came to where he was I could see 
the depressions in the soft surface of the 
bog. The heels could be distinguished. 

“He came this way,” I pointed out. 
“Went toward the summit.” 

“Someone else hunting for the fall,’ 
Dane said indifferently, and Pellet looked 
at me for support and got none. So we 
went on. 

It was Pellet who first spied the camp 
ahead of us. Even Dane was surprised at 
that. We saw it dimly, through the forest; 
and at first we could not be sure what it 
was, and Pellet stopped in dismay while we 
went forward, then came trotting at our 
heels. 

We had, it proved, made a circle, come 
back thus to our starting point. The in- 
cident was fortunate, since as we reached 
the camp it began to rain with a certain 
gusto; and even Dane was willing to take 
shelter and sit it out, our pipes going. Dane 
and I lay at length, but Pellet’s restless- 
ness persisted. Then thunder began, and 
we saw an occasional far flash of lightning; 
and Dane got his rain shirt from his pack. 

“T’m going up on the ledges,’ he ex- 
plained; ‘‘watch this storm. It ought to be 
a sight worth seeing.” 

My weariness was passing; I decided to 
go with him, and Pellet had no thought of 
staying behind. Yet half an hour later, 
while we huddled in the lee of a great rock 
looking out across the valley where the 
lightning played, I thought we might have 
been wiser to stay under shelter. The rain 
beat on us fiercely. The water streaming 
down our faces was warm and pleasant to 
the taste, but that which found its way 
down our necks was not so pleasing. 

The shower passed on and the rain 
slackened to a spit and ceased, and wind 


-came behind it. The terraced bulk of Old 


Bald revealed itself, hung with ragged 
clouds at every angle; and below us where 
ledges showed through the trees which 
clothed their face another skein of cloud 
hung lazily. To the north the steep faces 
of the nearer mountains revealed them- 
selves blackly through the gray mists, and 
once or twice the sun touched a distant 
slope and turned it green. 

I remember it was Pellet who suggested 
that we go on; that we descend the western 
flank of Little Bear and camp at the Out- 
look for this coming night. Dane opposed 
the plan. 

“Better take it easy today,’ he advised. 
“We're out for fun, not for work.” 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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(Continued from Page 52) 

“That’s my notion,” I agreed. “ What’s 
the hurry anyway?” 

“T don’t like Old Bear camp,’’ Pellet 
protested. ‘It’s dirty, down in that bog. 
Mosquitoes’ll be bad tonight, and flies. 
Let’s get where it’s clean. And it will give 
us a good start on tomorrow.” He added 
eagerly, ‘‘We can go down till we hit a 
brook. Have a bath tonight, and sleep 
there. I’d rather camp by a brook, wouldn’t 
you?” 

The idea of a bath appealed to me, and 
I shared Pellet’s distaste for the flies and 
the mosquitoes about the shelter. 

““How far would we have to travel?” I 
asked. 

“A mile and a half,’ Pellet promised. 
““No more.” 

“Tt’s a tough trail,” Dane urged. “‘Hard 
work going down.”’ 

I protested that I was fit for any effort. 

“This brook talk hits me,’’ I said. ‘“‘It 
sounds good.” 

The end of it was that Dane at last con- 
sented to Pellet’s plan, and the little man’s 
relief was enormous. When we dropped 
back down into the forest again and came 
to the shelter, I confess that I was pleased 
to see the last of it. Not that Pellet’s 
nervousness had seriously moved me; but 
there could be no doubt that the flies were 
bad, and I have always despised the mos- 
quito. At about half after four in the 
afternoon we were on our way again. 

If I had known that trail I should have 
sided with Dane. There were moments 
when it seemed to me I would rather have 
stayed at Old Bear camp forever. For rods 
the way fell at the slope of sliding gravel; 
and I slid with it, the pack straps biting at 
my shoulders, my shoes gnawing at my 
blistered toes. The trail went down, as it 
seemed to me, interminably; and to add 
to our discomfort it began to rain, mod- 
estly at first, and diffidently, as though un- 
certain of its powers. But by the time we 
came to the foot of the first pitch the rain 
was steady and drenching. Our rain shirts 
were packed; to put them on would be 
merely to ruin them under the chafing 
strain of the pack straps. So we pushed on, 
crossed a little spring brook and climbed 
a hundred feet or so of slippery going where 
wet rocks waited to betray us. Then down 
once more, and more steeply than before, 
while lofty cliffs overhung us on the right 
hand and threatened at every moment to 
descend upon our heads. And the rain fell 
harder, till even Dane, coming at last to an 
uncertain shelter under a jutting ledge, 
stopped and waited for us to join him 
there. 

We were wet to the skin, sick and sore; 
yet Dane and I could not help grinning at 
our own discomforts. 

“Tf you ask me,’ Dane said, “we're 
blasted fools, and I’m a coward besides.”’ 

“Why?” Pellet asked. 

“T thought it was going to rain and 
didn’t say so,’’ Dane explained. ‘‘We’ll be 
wet all night now! And we could have 
stayed dry and comfortable if I’d in- 
sisted.”’ 

“Isn’t there a camp down here some- 
where?’’ I asked. Dane shook his head. 

“Not for five miles. Uphill. We can’t 
do it tonight.” 

“We'll be all right,” Pellet urged. “We'll 
dry out by bedtime.”’ 

“T’ll never be dry again,’ I predicted. 
“T’m wet in a most thoroughgoing way.” 

“You know,” Dane said slowly, “if 
we're wise we'll go back up to Old Bear, 
right now, and start fresh and dry to- 
morrow.” 

“Listen, man,” I told him. “TI’ll go on, 
but I won’t go back.” 

“It’s the sensible thing to do,’ he in- 
sisted. 

“Pellet and I are going to stay here,’ I 
retorted; “‘sit right here all night, if we 
have to. Aren’t we, kid?” 

“T’d rather not sleep up there,” Pellet 
confessed nervously. But Dane appealed 
to him. 

“You know it’s the sensible thing,” he 
urged. “You’d go back if you weren’t 
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seeing things, imagining things. You 
know mighty well you would.” 

I felt desperately that the tide was turn- 
ing against me, but in the end there was 
nothing I could do. And the prospect of 
being dry again had even for me some- 
thing appealing in it. There was justice in 
what Dane said, and there was a certain 
satisfaction in affecting superiority to Pel- 
let’s fears. 

“Tf Hostler’s there,’’ I announced as we 
started to retrace our way, “I hope he’ll 
have a fire going to welcome us.”’ 

Pellet shuddered; I could see his shoul- 
ders twitch. But he only said, “I remem- 
bered a while ago—I left that bacon rind 
on the log. I ought to have buried it. It 
will draw flies if it stays there. I can get 
rid of it now.” 

“You going back up that precipice to 
bury a bacon rind?”’ I demanded bitterly. 

“T meant to do it before we left,’ he con- 
fessed. ‘“‘But I forgot it at the time.” 

Then the grade stiffened and I had no 
more breath for words. 

There is a point beyond which a man no 
longer suffers. I must have reached that 
point at the beginning of this climb, for I 
remember it seemed not half so steep as it 
had when we descended. It was late after- 
noon; there was a suggestion of coming 
dusk in the clouds above us. The rain had 
slackened, as though relenting; and we 
pushed up the trail at a slower gait, but 
more steadily. My _ sensibilities were 
dulled, and I was poisoned and stupid with 
fatigue, too weary to suffer. My legs moved 
automatically and without direction, lifting 
me upward with heavy strivings. Butwhen 
at last the grade relaxed and we began to 
have easier going, consciousness returned; 
I began to recognize landmarks, and we 
came out abruptly on the ledges at the out- 
look on the southern summit. The shelter, 
I knew, lay only a little way below us now. 

The rain, perversely, had stopped; and 
behind us in the west there was color, pre- 
dicting decent weather for the next day. 
The sun had not yet set, but it was still 
obscured; and when we dipped down into 
the spruces again it was already dusk 
among them. 

So we came into the little clearing where 
the shelter was, and I slid out of my straps 
and cried aloud, “Well, I’m through for 
the day.” 

Dane, looking toward the fireplace, said 
half to himself, ‘Hello, we didn’t get the 
fire clear out. There’s smoke in those 
coals.” 

And I saw Pellet clutch at his elbow, and 
I heard him ery, ‘“‘ Dane— Dane, the bacon 
rind is gone!” 


We had a distressing half hour, Dane and 
I, before we could reassure Pellet after that 
discovery. He was perfectly certain that 
Hostler had made his way into this terri- 
tory, that he had come up the trail ahead 
of us and eaten a can of condensed milk 
left behind by some overstocked tramper 
and stolen the matches from the cylinder 
in the cairn. He was equally sure that after 
our departure the murderer had come into 
the camp and built a fire and eaten that 
rind of bacon. The footprints on the trail, 
the missing matches, the smoldering coals 
and the missing bacon rind made, he in- 
sisted, a perfect case; and he crouched in 
the shelter, seeming to find reassurance in 
the stout logs on three sides of him, and 
argued it with us at the utmost length. 

We used at first logic and then derision. 
The footprints, Dane reminded him, meant 
nothing. Other people besides Hostler left 
footprints. The matches in the cylinder 
had fulfilled their appointed use. The 
smoldering fire was, Dane confessed, his 
own fault. 

“T thought the rain would put it out,” 
he said. “I wasn’t as careful as I should 
have been.”’ 

“You always put your fires out,” Pellet 
cried desperately. ‘You always do, Dane.” 

“TI didn’t this time,” Dane insisted. “I 
was careless for once, son.’”’ And the bacon 
rind, he reminded Pellet, must have been 
taken by a porcupine. He pointed out 
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that porcupines had gnawed the inside of 
the shelter in which we were, that there 
must be many of them about. ‘Nothing 
they like better than bacon,’’ he averred. 

But reason had little effect upon Pellet. 
Only when we laughed at him did he 
weaken, and only when Dane pointed out 
that he was ruining our pleasure in this trip 
did he fight his way back to sanity again. 
T had a good deal of respect for Pellet when 
he came out at last and stood beside the 
fire. It took courage, and a vast amount 
of it. For the little man was frightfully 
afraid, and he came out in spite of his fear. 
Iremember putting my hand on his shoul- 
der as some sort of silent testimony to my 
feeling, and I felt him shaking and twitch- 
ing under my hand in an appalling fashion. 

But he stood his ground, stood beside the 
fire; and Dane did the cooking, while I 
found wood and bungled it into usable frag- 
ments with the broken ax or brought water 
from the spring. We let Pellet alone, made 
no call upon him; but he seemed to feel 
that he was failing to do his part, for he 
went into the shelter at last and laid our 
beds out there. I remember that on one 
occasion, coming back from the spring, I 
saw his white face fixed and rigid as he 
watched my approach. Even with the fire- 
light at his back, I could see the glint of 
light on the whites of his eyes. 

“‘What’s the matter, kid?”’ I asked. He 
hesitated, shook his head. 

‘Nothing,’ he replied. 

It occurred to me that he might have 
expected me to encounter Hostler at the 
spring, and I felt a curious tremor at the 
thought. That uncertain footway which 
led to the water’s edge was flanked on both 
sides by low, thick bushes; they brushed 
against my thighs as I went to and fro. A 
dozen men might well have been hidden 
among them; might have sprung upon me 
with no least warning. That, I guessed, 
was what Pellet had been watching for; and 
I found myself imagining what a scream 
must have burst from his taut lips if he had 
seen what he expected to see. The very 
thought of that scream made me shudder; 
and when I presently went down to the 
spring again for fresh water with which to 
settle the coffee I found myself walking 
gingerly, on tiptoe, holding my breath, 
with every sense alert; and when I bent to 
dip the water I looked backward over my 
shoulder. But nothing happened, I saw 
nothing, heard nothing; and I returned to 
the camp fire again with a certain elation 
singing in my veins. There is an intoxica- 
tion in braving a danger, even when it does 
not exist. I felt myself on a par with Pel- 
let, as brave a coward as he. 

By the time supper was done it was dark 
in that low nook among the woods. We 
sat for a while contentedly, the dishes sim- 
mering in boiling water above the fire, our 
pipes singing quietly, the flames dancing 
softly before our eyes. I remember that 
behind the fireplace a rocky ledge rose a 
dozen or perhaps a score of feet almost per- 
pendicularly; and shadows played across 
it as the flames sputtered; and the heat 
from the fire came back to us from it in 
faint waves, scarce perceptible. Atop the 
ledge tall spruces lifted till they disap- 
peared in the darkness, their tops obscured 
while their trunks were all illumined. The 
low, wide mouth of the log shelter was at 
our left and a little below where we sat, 
and behind me lay the bog and the spring. 
And all about, the thick growth of young 
spruce hemmed us in. 

We were none of us much inclined to 
talk. Dane smoked, watching the fire, 
speaking now and then to Pellet in a steady 
and assuring tone. I was tired and sleepy, 
half my thoughts concerned with Pellet 
and his fears, the other half already sub- 
mitting to the drowsy spell laid upon them 
by my long fatigue. Pellet was between 
us—we sat on an old log all pitted and 
scarred by ax strokes where others before 
us had used it as a chopping block—and I 
was conscious now and then that the little 
man was trembling. And once he spoke in 
a sharp whisper: 

“What was that?” 
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“What was what?” Iechoed; and he de- 
clared in a shrill undertone that he had 
heard some sound in the bog behind the 
shelter. But Dane and I heard nothing. 
And again a pebble rolled down from the 
top of the ledge beyond the fire, and Pellet 
came to his feet with a taut spring; and 
Dane said impatiently, ‘Sit down, son. 
Sit down.” 

“What knocked that down?” Pellet 
pleaded. ‘“‘What made that fall down?” 

“The rain,’”” Dane reminded him. ‘‘Some- 
thing loosened it. The way a dead tree 
falls on the stillest night.” 

“Something started it,’’ Pellet insisted. 
And Dane said reproachfully, “ You’re mak- 
ing a pest of yourself, son.” 

Pellet held himself in check, forced him- 
self to be still. But when by and by it be- 
gan to rain again and we had hurriedly 
washed the dishes and taken shelter within 
the camp, he said doubtfully, “Are we go- 
ing to bed now?” 

“T am,”’ Dane told him. 

“T—think I’ll stay awake, for a while,” 
Pellet suggested. “‘Keep a watch out. That 
won’t bother you.”’ 

“You'll do nothing of the kind,’’ Dane 
told him angrily. ‘“‘You get into your 
blankets and I’ll tuck you in, and you stay 
there—understand?”’ 

Pellet said piteously, ‘But, Dane, he’s 
around here. I know he is. I can feel it.”’ 

“You'll feel the toe of my boot in a 
minute,’’ Dane told him with friendly truc- 
ulence. “I’m about sick of this, little man.” 

“T don’t want to make a nuisance of my- 
self,’’ Pellet confessed. 

“You're doing it,’’ Dane assured him. 

I ventured to take Pellet’s part. 

“T don’t mind his standing sentry go,” 
I suggested. ‘‘Take more than that to keep 
me awake tonight. And by your perform- 
ance last night, Dane, you can sleep 
through anything.” 

Dane said cheerfully, “Shut up, Fat. 
Pellet’s got to get some sleep or he’ll be no 
good tomorrow. I’ll dope him if I have to.” 

Pellet shook his head. 

“No, no,” he protested. “TI’ll go to bed. 
I'll be quiet; not bother either of you.” 

I was already in my blankets; and Dane 
said, ‘‘Roll in, then.” 

“T’ve got to brush my teeth,’’ Pellet re- 
minded him. “Aren’t you fellows going to 
do yours?” 

“T wouldn’t get up to work for any den- 
tist,” I retorted, and Dane said, “‘ Did mine 
a while ago.” 

Pellet rummaged his toothbrush and 
tube of paste from his pack and went out 
toward the dying fire. 

“We've got to put the fire out too,’’ he 
called; ‘‘unless you’d like me to keep it 
going.” 

“Pour the dishwater on it,’ Dane di- 
rected, busy with his blankets, and we 
heard Pellet doing so. Then he came back 
for a flashlight. 

“T can’t find any fresh water,’’ he ex- 
plained. And he added with a curious 
catch in his breath, “‘T’ll have to go to the 
spring.” 

I remember thinking it would be decent 
to go in his place, but indolence kept me 
where I was; nor did Dane make the offer. 
Pellet stood a moment waiting, as though 
he hoped one of us would go with him. But 
when neither of us moved he turned away; 
and I heard his feet on the sticks of the 
little footway as he went haltingly toward 
the spring below the camp. Then his foot- 
steps ceased, and a moment later he was 
back in the open end of the shelter; and he 
had come at such leaping speed that I sat 
up in my blankets and Dane asked sharply, 
“What’s the matter now?” 

“There’s someone there—in the bushes, 
by the spring,’ Pellet whispered. 

Dane said wearily, ‘“‘Oh, rats!” 

“See anyone?” I asked, more practi- 
cally, trying to steady my tones, uncon- 
sciously lowering my voice. Pellet shook 
his head. 

“No,” he confessed. “‘But there’s some- 
one there.” 

“What makes you think so?” 

(Continued on Page 59) 
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““T could feel it—I could feel it,’’ he de- 
clared. Dane reached for him. 

“Here, kid,”’ he said harshly, “roll in and 
quiet down.” 

“T want to brush my teeth,’’ Pellet pro- 
tested in a tone like a low wail. 

“Then go do it,’’ Dane told him. 

“Get a little water for me, will you, 
Dane?”’ he begged, and Dane said in a 
sudden burst of irritation, ‘‘No, I won’t. 
I’m not going to dry-nurse you, kid. I’ve 
had about enough of this.” 

Pellet drew back silently, and I could 
feel his tremors even in the darkness. I 
watched him through the open end of the 
shelter, and I saw him look uncertainly 
around, then lift the ax from where I had 
dropped it. With this in one hand, flash- 
light, toothbrush and tooth paste in the 
other, he turned uncertainly down the path 
toward the spring. 

I got out of my blankets, called to him, 
“Here, I’ll go with you.”” But he must not 
have heard me, for he did not wait. When 
I got out of the shelter, standing in stock- 
inged feet on the wet ground, I saw him 
halfway to the spring, almost shoulder deep 
in the wet bushes. Dane, behind me, 
grunted some scornful word. 


reconciliation and thus help out my friend 
Harry. And that is why I told the messen- 
ger, yes, I would be there. 

While on my way to the appointment I 
passed Bunk Berry and was surprised to 
notice that he had a black eye and did not 
seem to want to answer my friendly greet- 
ing of “Hello, Bunk, where did you get 
it?’’ But I did not let this weigh upon me, 
and walking up to the third floor of the 
Delray Apartments rang the bell of the 
Slomer flat. 

ur 

T WAS a great pleasure to me to notice 

that Mrs. Slomer seemed to be her old 
self again, jumping around and clapping 
her hands and laughing as before. 

“Oh, I am so glad you came,” were her 
first words, “‘because I want you to know 
how terribly I felt for having given way to 
my nerves as I did. Please sit down and 
take off your overcoat and answer me one 
question right off.” 

“What question is that?” I asked. 

“Well, Mr. Byers—no, I am going to 
call you Benny, because you are Harry’s 
best friend—how did you ever find out 
that I had been on the stage?”’ 

I suppose I must have looked all con- 
fused, because she commenced jumping 
around again and clapping her hands and 
saying, “‘Oh, there is no use trying to deny 
it, because Mr. Berry called here and we 
had a nice friendly chat together. I don’t 
know when anything made me feel so play- 
ful. But I’m sure you must be a fortune 
teller to find out secrets like that.” 

“No, I am‘no fortune teller,’”’ I replied, 
laughing a little and glad that things had 
turned out the way they had, “‘but Iam a 
pretty good judge of character and I just 
figured it out for myself.” 

At this she laughed as if her head was 
coming off, and then, taking my overcoat, 
made me sit down by the tea table, where a 
kettle was boiling over an alcohol lamp. 

Well, Ena, I am now coming to the sec- 
ond hard part of my story, and I will ex- 
plain the best I can, though maybe you will 
not fully understand same, as on after re- 
flection I do not altogether understand 
same myself. 

While the tea was being got ready there 
was a great deal of conversation about the 
stage and how much Mrs. Slomer liked the 
stage and how she used to be a dancer in 
this line and did I like the stage and similar 
points. Finally this conversation wound up 
with the statement that she was thinking 
of getting into practice again and dancing 
for a week at the New Orpheus so as to sur- 
prise Harry and show him she could earn 
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Then Pellet stopped and stood for a mo- 
ment rigid, in a dreadful attention. And 
I saw him swing the ax high and fling it 
from him toward a thicker clump of brush a 
little to one side. And while it was still in 
the air he screamed. The appalling ery was 
so like what I had imagined that my first 
sense was one of familiarity; and before I 
could move, the little man was upon me, 
fighting past me, so that we fell in a heap 
together within the shelter; and he cried 
in a strangling whisper, “‘He was there! 
He was there! He was there!” 

Dane disentangled us, and by the chat- 
tering of Pellet’s teeth in the darkness I 
knew he was shaking the little man. I 
found a match and lighted it, and saw that 
Pellet still clutched the flashlight .in his 
hand, along with toothbrush and tube. I 
got it away from him—his fingers were 
clenched in a fearful grip—and Dane asked 
me, over his shoulder, ‘‘See anything, 
Hal?” I shook my head; and he said 
sharply to Pellet, ‘‘Now I’ve had enough. 
Shut up, before I choke you.” 

““He was there, Dane!”’ Pellet insisted. 

“Did you see him? Hear him?” 

“No, but I know he was there.” 

“He threw the ax at something,” I re- 
ported, 


“Go get it,’ Dane directed me. “Take 
the light. I’ll take care of him.” 

This was a commission not at all to my 
liking. I had no faith in Pellet’s fears. 
But—well, for one thing, I was in my 
stockings and the ground was sopping. 
Nevertheless, I was more inclined to avoid 
Dane’s scorn than wet feet, so I went re- 
luctantly to do as he directed. Stepped 
outside and moved a little way along the 
path toward the spring, and turned my 
light on that clump of bushes toward which 
the ax had gone. That was a wet business, 
wading waist deep through boughs laden 
with a thousand drops of water. But I 
pushed on with a certain show of bold reso- 
lution, playing the light ahead of me. I 
thought it might be difficult to find the ax; 
certainly expected to find nothing else at 
all. The thing was fundamentally improb- 
able and beyond all reason; Pellet’s fears 
were on the face of them no more than the 
imaginings of a nervous man. 

Thus I felt as much surprise as horror at 
what I found. The ax could not have 
flown more truly if it had been a rifle ball, 
and Hostler had come a long and arduous 
way to receive his dues. He lay quite still, 
and there was a great red blotch across that 
patch of white hair on the side of his head. 
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her own living, and would I be willing to 
help her by watching her practice and tell- 
ing her frankly what I thought. 

Not seeing any harm in this, I said, “‘ Yes, 
I will do that with pleasure.” 

She now clapped her hands some more, 
and having made me drink a large cup of 
tea, went into the closet, and coming back 
with two small bundles began to talk so 
fast that I did not have any opportunity to 
interrupt or say aye, yes or no. 

“Tt was a lucky day for me,”’ she said, 
“‘when Harry introduced you, because I 
would never dare to do this if you were not 
Harry’s best friend. Here is your costume 
and here is mine. Of course I don’t expect 
you to dance—I will have to find a pro- 
fessional partner later—but you cannot 
imagine how much it will help me if you are 
simply present in costume. In fact other- 
wise I would not dare to attempt it. And I 
was so sure you would help me that I have 
already got permission to use the empty 
flat next door. Some people are moving in 
tomorrow, but this afternoon it is free. So 
all you have to do is to go into that flat 
with my partner’s costume, and in about 
two minutes, when you have changed, I 
will be there with you and demonstrate the 
dance. But of course you must promise not 
to be shocked. Oh, I am afraid you will be 
shocked. I could never think of doing my 
dance unless I were sure you would under- 
stand. You See, though it is classic, if you 
were to be shocked I could not do it at all. 
Oh, I am so afraid you will be shocked.” 

Well, Ena, this kept up for a long time. 
First she would be willing to dance it, 
thinking that perhaps I wouldn’t be 
shocked, and then she would say, ‘‘ No, no, 
it is useless. I value your good opinion so 
highly that I cannot risk it.’’ And the re- 
sult was that instead of discussing the im- 
portant question of what my feelings were 
in respect to dressing up myself, we spent 
the entire time discussing her case and 
whether she should or should not wear 
stockings. In fact it was only after I had 
got into the empty flat adjoining Mrs. 
Slomer’s that I began to think serious of 
the entire situation. 

I would not have cared so much if the 
costume had been a dress suit the same as 
worn by society dancers at the New Or- 
pheus. But all it consisted of was sandals 
and a crown of roses and a kind of imitation 
leopard skin. And I give you my word, 
Ena, that I would never have dreamed of 
putting these on if Mrs. Slomer had not 
kept me all confused by the way she 
shouted back and forth from her own apart- 
ment, thus making me keep my mind on 


what I was saying instead of what I was 
doing. 

“Oh, Benny, I am so afraid you will be 
shocked!”’ 

“No, I will not be shocked.” 

“T should simply expire if you were. 
Benny, promise me that if you are shocked 
you will say so at once and then I will 
change back to my regular clothes.” 

“That is all right. I am not so easily 
shocked, and besides I would like to help 
you out.” 

“That is sweet of you, Benny. But I 
would simply die if I thought my dance 
would give you a bad impression of me.” 

“No, indeed; on the contrary.” 

And that was the way it went on until 
finally she rapped on the wall, saying, ‘“‘ Are 
you ready?” 

“Yes,’”’ I replied, putting the crown of 
roses a little tighter on my head, “I am 
ready.” 

The next minute, after a preparatory 
knock, Mrs. Slomer entered. 

I guess I do not have to describe my 
feelings to you, Ena, when I state that she 
looked just the same as when I had left, 
and as far as the naked eye could see had 
not changed her costume in the slightest. 

“Oh, Mr. Byers—I mean, Benny,” she 
began with a rush, “I had the strangest 
feeling when I was putting on my costume. 
I was afraid you would laugh at me, and so 
at the last minute I slipped on my dress 
and stockings over it. But now that I see 
you I am reassured, and I will go back and 
take them off at once.’’? Here she stopped 
talking and began to laugh. 

“What are you laughing at?” I asked, a 
little short. 

“Oh,” she said, “‘I am just laughing at a 
thought I had, and that ought not to sur- 
prise you, because Harry has already ex- 
plained how playful I am by nature. ‘I hope 
you don’t think I was laughing at you, be- 
cause I have never seen anything so good- 
looking in my life. I do not see how any- 
body can say that long legs are not graceful 
and get away with it.” Here she started to 
laugh again, merely stopping to remark, 
“Oh, I have just remembered something 
simply too killing. Please excuse me.” 

By this time I was getting a little sore, 
and I had just about made up my mind to 
speak freely, when a loud knock was heard. 
I looked down at the leopard skin I was 
wearing and winched. 

“How annoying!”’ said Mrs. Slomer in a 
whisper. ‘‘It is probably the janitor’s wife, 
who wants to know if we have heat enough 
or something. Hide in that closet and I will 
get rid of her in a jiffy.” 
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I found the sequel, the reactions of these 
two men to my discovery, not the least as- 
tonishing aspect of this episode. My trade 
had taken me into dark places before this; 
I could look upon such ugly matters with 
some composure. But I should have ex- 
pected Dane to accept the situation with 
philosophy, Pellet to be driven into out- 
right hysteria by this confirmation of his 
fears. 

The event was decidedly otherwise. Pel- 
let and I had some difficulty with Dane 
that night. He repeated, over and over, 
“But just think what he’d have done to us 
after we were asleep! We wouldn’t have 
had a chance in the world.’”’ He was as 
near panic as a sane man can be, and we 
had to fight to keep him from bolting down 
the mountain side. 

Pellet, on the other hand, took it calmly. 

“‘T knew he was there,”’ he explained. “‘It 
doesn’t bother me, because, you see, I knew 
he was there.” 

“‘He’d have butchered us in our sleep,” 
Dane insisted, but at that Pellet shook his 
head. 

“No,” he replied; ‘‘no, there wasn’t any 
chance of that. Because I shouldn’t have 
slept at all. You see, I knew he was there. 
I was sure of it all the time.” 


There did not seem to be much of any- 
thing else to do, so I followed directions, 
and from inside the closet observed by 
means of the keyhole. 

“Good afternoon,” said a lady’s voice 
from without. ‘‘Am I making a mistake, or 
is this the flat that Mr. Hanscome and 
myself have rented?”’ And with this re- 
mark she entered. She was middle-aged 
and dressed in bright blue. 

“Yes,’’ said Mrs. Slomer, ‘“‘this is prob- 
ably your flat, but the janitor said I could 
have the use of it for the afternoon.” 

“T am so sorry,” said the lady, ‘but Mr. 
Hanscome has changed his mind and we 
are moving in here directly. I do not wish 
to disturb you, but I am afraid I must.” 

“You are not disturbing me in the least,”’ 
was Mrs. Slomer’s reply. “I have simply 
been airing out my husband’s clothes there 
on the radiator.” 

The lady in blue, winching visibly, put 
her hand over her heart. 

“Please take them away,’ she said, 
“and at once. You can’t imagine the 
trouble they would make for me if Mr. 
Hanscome should find them here.”’ 

“T hope he is not jealous,’ said Mrs. 
Slomer with a merry laugh. 

“Jealous does not describe him, dearie,”’ 
said the lady in blue. ‘No, there is not a 
word in the dictionary for it. I am sure I 
have never done anything to call down the 
least criticism on my head, and yet I can- 
not call my soul my own. I have to account 
to him for every breath I draw.. Take them 
away, please, before he comes.”’ 

Mrs. Slomer now gathered up my 
clothes, which I had previously hung on 
the radiator, while the lady continued her 
explanations. 

“Oh, dearie, if your husband is kind and 
sympathetic and understands you, then 
you can call yourself blessed indeed. And 
Mr. Hanscome’s suspicions are all so base- 
less. They started because I was once en- 
gaged to a young man who afterward went 
into the Russian ballet. Mr. Hanscome is a 
conservative business man, and ever since 
he discovered this fact about my early life 
he has suspected me of having an interest 
in circus riders, parachute jumpers and all 
sorts of impossible people.” 

Right then, Ena, was the time for Mrs. 
Slomer to explain in a smooth way the en- 
tire circumstances of the case, and I fully 
expected her to do so. Instead of this she 
merely said, ‘Perhaps your husband has 
only a playful disposition.” 

“Oh, dearie,’”’ sighed the lady in blue, 
“if that was the fact of the case, I would be 
the happiest woman alive.” 
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THE SATURDAY 


“Well,” said Mrs. Slomer, moving to the 
door and carrying with her all my clothing, 
shoes included, “‘then your husband is alto- 
gether different from me. Personally, I am 


| full of fun and always playful. Playfulness, 
| as you might say, is the keynote of my 


nature. In fact there are some persons 


| who haven’t the slightest idea how playful 


” 


I can get when I try. 
And with these words she passed out of 
the flat, closing the door behind her. 


Iv 


OR a minute I stood there hardly able 
to realize what had happened. And I 
was wondering what was the best way to 
break the news gently of my being in the 
closet, when, with a smash and a bang, a 
conservative business man entered the 


| apartment. 


““Oh, Charles, how you frightened me!” 
said the lady in blue, after a little scream. 
“You told me you would stay at the old flat 
and see that the things were put onto the 
truck carefully.” 

“Yes, that is what I told you,” he said, 
with a rough laugh. ‘‘And the reason I told 
you that was because I wanted to see 
whether you would be here alone or with 


| one of these parlor sheiks.”’ 


| with another harsh laugh. 
| you yesterday afternoon?” 


“‘Charles,’’ said the lady in a trembling 
voice, ‘‘I don’t understand you. I hope 
you don’t suspect me of anything, because 
you know very well that my life is an open 
book.” 

“T have stopped suspecting,” he said, 
‘“‘and am getting down to facts. I suppose 
when you picked out this flat you did not 
say to Mrs. McKean, ‘Here is a good place 
to dance. Now we will not have to risk 
going to the Little Paree Tea Shop.’”’ 

A gasp was the response. Then the lady 
replied in a weak voice, “‘Charles, I hope 
you do not suspect me of going to dancing 
places in the afternoon while you are slav- 
ing away in your office.” 

“T have stopped suspecting,” he said, 
“Where were 


“T told you I was calling on Mrs. 
McKean.” 
“Well, well, well,’’ was the response; 


| “this is the first time I knew Mrs. McKean 


lived at the Little Paree Tea Shop. And 
now I want to know the name of that 
lounge lizard you were dancing with.” 
““Oh, Charles, do not be so suspicious, I 
beg of you. If we went to the Little Paree 
Tea Shop it was because Mrs. McKean was 
answering their ad in yesterday’s paper for 
a manager, and she did not know they 
wanted an expert bookkeeper. And if I 
danced twice when there it was merely be- 
cause Mrs. McKean’s second cousin had 
dropped in on his way to New York and I 


| danced with him to oblige her.” 


The laugh greeting this remark was so 


| savage that it made me winch internally. 


“‘Oh, that sounds good, that does! I sup- 
pose this second cousin calls himself Prince 
Kuloffsky and sports a fake Russian accent. 


| Well, my girl, I am of the opinion that your 


long-legged Russian friend and the two- 
spot you thought you were going to marry 
back in Sauk City are the same and iden- 


| tical party.” 


| said ‘‘Charles!”’ 


The lady in blue gave a little scream and 
But it did not do any 
good, as he simply went on more excited 
than ever. 


EVENING POST 


“Yes, when we married you said you 
wanted to live in a quiet way and make re- 
fined friends, and since then I have had to 
spend my time fighting off lion tamers, 
automobile racers, human flies, bare-legged 
dancers and all the freaks that ever graced 
a midway. A conservative business man is 
not good enough for you. Well, I have 
acted like a little lamb long enough. Do 
you see this?”’ 

Here the lady gave a scream and I could 
make out that he had pulled a pistol from 
his pocket. 

“And now,” he said, ‘‘I am going to post 
myself outside the door of this flat, and if 
your dancing friend comes dancing up the 
stairs he will go dancing down them faster 
than he came up them.”’ And laughing in 
the same horrible way as before, he went 
out, slamming the door behind him. 

For a minute I stood there in the closet 
the same as if frozen and wondering what 
was going to happen next. I do not think 
I would have had thejnerve to make a move 
if I had not noticed the lady in blue coming 
toward the closet. At this, being desper- 
ate, I opened the door myself. 

Well, Ena, until you have been in a sim- 
ilar situation you can have no idea how 
hard it is to explain why you are there and 
what you are doing there and the reason 
for being there dressed in a leopard skin 
and a wreath of roses. I tried to explain 
the best I could, but seeing I was getting 
nowhere and that any minute the lady might 
scream or faint, I simply stopped explain- 
ing and said, “What had I ought to do?” 

“Do not get back into the closet,’’ she 
said in a trembling whisper. ‘‘That will be 
fatal. Hide somewhere else.” 

Well, Ena, I was willing to hide some- 
where else or anywhere else, but a hasty 
look around the apartment showed that 
outside of the closet there was no chance for 
concealment." 

“Think!”’ she said in a desperate way. 
“Think or there will be a tragedy!” 

We now spent some time thinking; but 
being as there was no place to hide, our 
thinking did not get us anywhere. And it 
was only when Mr. Hanscome’s steps re- 
sounded in the corridor that a solution was 
arrived at. 

“Quick!’’ the lady in blue said. “Get 
out on that little balcony. I will pull the 
shade down inside and my husband will 
never suspect. Quick!”’ 

Probably you will say, Ena, that at this 
point I ought to have reflected, but there 
was no time for reflection. I remember I 
said ‘‘All right,’’ and the next minute I was 
out on the balcony with the window closed 
behind me and the shade pulled down. And 
I can say truthfully that for the moment I 
had forgotten all about the way I was 
dressed and that the balcony opened on 
Grand Avenue and that at this time of the 
P.M. there is always somebody passing be- 
low. In fact the first thought that came to 
me was, “It is a good thing there are 
parties in the street, because they will help 
me get away.” And that is why I began 
yelling in a low voice, “Fetch a ladder! 
Fetch a ladder!”’ 

In all my life, Ena, I have never seen 
people so dumb as the bunch that gathered 
under my balcony. Pretty soon there were 
about a hundred of them, with all hands 
making such remarks as, “He is advertis- 
ing something. No, he is a human 
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fly. . Tell the cop to shoot him, be- 
cause it looks to me like he is crazy and 
may hurt somebody.”’ In fact the remarks 
got so personal that I would have gone 
back into the flat, come what might, if I 
had not suddenly found that the window 
had been locked behind me. 

But right here let me state, Ena, and as 
emphatic as possible, that except for my 
name, photo and address, the account of 
this matter published in the Express was a 
black lie from beginning to end. I did not 
throw my clothes out of the window; it 
must have been Mrs. Slomer. And I did 
not take the crown of roses from my head 
and begin sprinkling the crowd with petals 
as described in Line 28. I removed same 
because disorderly characters in the crowd 
below kept yelling ‘‘Summer is over. . . . 
He thinks he is Los Angeles, California. . 

He was just a little rosebush and somebody 
watered him.” 

And the blackest lie of all begins in 
Line 48, where it reads, ‘‘ When the fireman 
climbed up, Mr. Byers remarked, ‘I am a 
sheik from Sheiksville and this is my night 
to howl.’”’ All I said to the fireman was, 
“T can explain everything.’ And all he 
said to me was, “ Well, bub, you are going 
to have all the chance in the world to ex- 
plain. Now come down quiet or we will 
turn the hose on you.” 

Well, Ena, considering the irrevocable 
decision you have just made about not 
uniting our destinies, probably you will 
be little interested in what remains to be 
told. So I will not bore you by repeating 
what I think of Mrs. Slomer, or explaining 
how I found out it was she herself who hid 
the key to the flat and then sent in a call to 
the fire department, and also hired the so- 
called Mr. and Mrs. Hanscome, who were 
merely actors from the New Orpheus. 

And I don’t suppose it would be worth 
your while, Ena, to note down that I am 
no longer keeping books for the Bonanza 
Installment Funeral Parlors, as somehow 
I do not any longer like this atmosphere. 
And that is why, after buying a third in- 
terest, I have become manager of the Little 
Paree Tea Shop. The money with which I 
did this was the result of a libel suit against 
the Express as suggested by a public- 
spirited young lawyer of my acquaintance 
who just got out of law school last June. 
The suit was for twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars damages, but the Express settled with 
us out of court. 

And it would certainly be wasting your 
valuable time, Ena, if I was to describe 
how that article in the Express has been 
copied all over the country and how up-to- 
date I have received one hundred and 
eighty-seven letters from girls unknown to 
me, including forty-seven with photographs 
and detailed statements of financial and 
social standing, and how about 25 per cent 
of these girls would like to marry me to 
reform me and the remaining 75 per cent 
would just simply like to marry me. 

No, Ena, what must be, must be. You 
have made your decision and you state it is 
irrevocable; and if I am thus writing at 
length, it is merely to let you know in a 
friendly way that if, during the last twenty- 
four hours, you happen to have changed 
your mind about same, you can best avoid 
disappointments by telegraphing me right 
off and then taking the first train for Pear] 
City. 
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only actors, playwrights, novelists, poets, 
composers and vaudevillians, but club 
women, high-school students, society folk, 
politicians, and other ordinarily well- 
meaning members of society. 

The remark of a warden of a penitentiary 
probably reveals a common attitude all too 
significantly. A stolen story had been sub- 
mitted to a magazine, therein printed and 
later, being recognized, turned over by the 
editor to the Authors’ League, which for 
the sake of its membership follows up such 
cases, and subsequently was traced to the 
write-out. Promptly the warden acknowl- 
edged the plagiarism on the part of one of 
his flock. 

“But,” said he, ‘‘where’s the harm? It 
keeps the boys busy, and the guy you say 
really wrote it is dead.’”” Nevertheless, the 
money was refunded-by weekly install- 
ments taken from No. ’s pay for break- 
ing stone or cobbling shoes. 

But it isn’t always petty crooks who try 
this game; often attempts are made on the 
part of the eminently respectable. In 1880, 
for instance, a poem, Love’s Passing By, 
written by a Philadelphia physician, was 
issued in Scribner’s. The verses had a 
pleasing optimistic note appealing to many, 
and were later syndicated in newspapers all 
over the land. Then, still later, they came 
back to their original home—under a differ- 
ent name. The editor, at once recognizing 
them, sent a representative to call at the 
sender’s address. Nor was he, the investi- 
gator found, a mere underling, but actually 
an official of the firm, who, finding the waif 
in some old files, had decided to adopt it as 
his own. This, however, he would not ad- 
mit; in fact, he indignantly denied it. As 
proof of his innocence he said he would 
submit the original manuscript—he could 
not produce it just then, but would mail it 
the following morning. It came, the verses 
exactly paralleling the original and his own 
versions with one slight exception—there 
was a new and extra stanza. But the little 
poem had a quality easily imitated, a trick 
of rhythm that could bereadily caught. And 
this man, though not particularly original, 
was clever enoughforthat. Asanalibihehad 
made up overnight that little extra stanza. 

About twenty years ago there flourished 
a rather able though now defunct maga- 
zine. And in it appeared a story of the 
South which had considerable charm—but 
a charm, so another editor, Robert Bridges, 
thought, peculiar to one of his contributors, 
Thomas Nelson Page. 


Testing the Editors 


On looking back in his files he found this 
recollection confirmed. The new story fol- 
lowed Miss Goodwin’s Inheritance comma 
for comma, word for word. Naturally dis- 
turbed, the editor of the magazine which 
had printed the steal started an investi- 
gation, only to find the offender, a man 
not of letters but a ticket agent at a little 
railroad station. He, too, like the warden, 
had thought it no harm; he had merely 
copied a story from an old magazine which 
he had found discarded in an outhouse—a 
circumstance hardly flattering to Mr. Page, 
but one at which he had the good humor and 
grace to smile. 

A doctor in a neighboring city, by some 
odd coincidence the same that boasts the 
penitentiary before referred to, tried a sim- 
ilar stunt, though with different motives 
and, too, on a wholesale plan. He sub- 
mitted to one editor five stories all at once, 
and similar batches to other editors. Right 
out of the box, one expert recognized the 
first tale as one of Hawthorne’s, the second 
and third as other classics, and wrote the 
sender a letter of inquiry that was slightly 
ironical. But thus replied the engaging 
doctor: ‘‘ You win—your score, three out of 
five, is fine! You get the blue ribbon!” 

It was all a trick—very evidently as hon- 
est as such a trick could be; for he went on 
to explain that, believing that ‘editors 
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didn’t know good stuff when they saw it,” 
he had contrived this stratagem to find out 
if they did. Not a single one of the expected 
victims swallowed the bait, and the good 
doctor was at last convinced that editors do 
know something. 

And their task, it must be admitted, is 
hard, for though thousands of books each 
year swell the formidable legions of the past, 
the number of short stories is as the sands 
by the sea. Editors would indeed have to 
have prodigious memories to recognize 
each; so it would seem at first glance that 
in this field there is small chance of detec- 
tion. 

Relying on this fallibility, one bold free- 
booter, not many years back, actually sub- 
mitted as his own a story of Frank Norris’ 
to a magazine of great literary prestige. 
It was actually published, to arouse a storm 
of protest; the man was later caught and 
the money refunded. Still, it must not be 
thought that there are no checks that work 
beforehand. Authors and editors are 
banded together against all such operators. 
And, besides, if the memory of one fails, the 
staffs of the magazines are large and vigilant 
and the composite memory furnishes a 
pretty effective protection. 


A Literary Kleptomaniac 


There is, for instance, a chronic offender 
who submits all sorts of stories to all sorts 
of magazines, and who, to make recognition 
harder, adopts various aliases as he blithely 
skips from town to town. But there are al- 
ways distinguishing characteristics in his 
communications. These brand him as 
clearly as birthmarks or scars brand the 
fugitive criminal whose pictures you see 
tacked up in our post offices and public 
buildings. 

Even the Canadian Northwest Mounted 
Police has paused from tracking its wild 
and Western villains long enough to fol- 
low one of these thieves. He, too, was a 
chronic offender, and being caught with the 
goods by the alert Authors’ League felt 
quite safe when he had skipped over the 
border. But the Canadian Authors’ Soci- 
ety, when notified, called in the troopers. 
The fugitive was located and the report 
came back that he was a sort of literary 
kleptomaniac, obsessed with a fame com- 
plex and crazy to see his name in print. He 
was, however, sane enough to hurl over the 
border by mail this amusing defiance: ‘“‘I’ll 
beat you yet, for I’ll change my name.” If 
he tries it, ten to one he’ll be recognized. 

To tell all the checks at the editors’ com- 
mand would be to defeat their purpose. 
Still, it can do no harm to reprint the 
following letter, sent by a new contributor 
to whom an editor had held out as tempt- 
ing bait the request for a little autobio- 
graphical sketch. And wrote he: 


“Dear Sir: I am in receit of your letter 
of recent date as regards to the periodical I 
sent you some time since. The Burglar De- 
tective noting the entrest you have shown, 
the story was wrote in the month of Oct 
last during the time I was devoting a good 
deal of time to writing, since that time I 
have been entrested in affairs and have not 
had time for doing but little towards writ- 
ing, now the business is about off-hand and 
I will spend more time in the line of mss 
but do not contemplate doing much in that 
line for period of time yet while I now have 
out others which are thrills. 

“T was reared in the little city of Council 
Bluff.” Is the spelling significant? “At 
age of sixteen years I went out on the 
prairie of Southwest, Texas, Oklahoma, 
Alabama, Colorado and New Jersey and 
after spending some time on the range as 
cowboy I then went for more adventure 
into the Central and South American repub- 
lics from which I gathered some good data 
of real life full of adventure and many 
thrills which should be of entrest to the 
magazine readers.” 


Undoubtedly these should be—but they 
won’t. 

Perhaps the most amusing instance— 
that is, amusing in a way—occurred when a 
citizen of Pittsburgh sent in another man’s 
story to a periodical devoted to detective 
and mystery tales. For this contribution 
he received seventy dollars and had the 
satisfaction to boot of seeing his name in 
print. However, he kept neither fee nor 
fame long. The magazine was not twenty- 
four hours out when the publisher of a very 
real and rather celebrated author called the 
editor on the phone. 

He came right over, to be handed a 
little book, opened at a certain page. The 
story there started and the one he had 
issued were one and the same; with two 
slight and unsubstantial changes—in the 
title and the author’s name. The editor 
pleaded ignorance, and honestly enough. 

“But,” pointed out the accuser, “‘look at 
this letter your contributor sent in. Does 
it seem likely that a man who writes like 
that would be capable of also writing this 
story? Post’’—the real author—‘‘is a fine 
craftsman; his style is staccato and easily 
distinguished. Didn’t you stop to wonder 
how an unknown could write a story with 
such skill?” 

The editor hadn’t thought of that. It 
hadn’t occurred to him to check up on the 
man, as older and astute editors usually 
do. However, he now did get busy and 
put one of the force on his contributor’s 
trail. He was found in Pittsburgh, and 
the money, though only part of the right- 
ful author’s usual fee, was promptly re- 
funded. 

And the very fact that these pilferers 
show good judgment on at least one count 
is of great assistance to the editors. They— 
the thieves—usually select stories that are 
superior, those by which they have them- 
selves been impressed. They offer not base 
metal but pure gold; which renders de- 
tection the easier. 


A McCutcheon Book in Disguise 


One would think that even people so 
thievishly disposed would scarce have the 
effrontery to try to lift a whole book, the 
chances of detection and the expense of 
the typing itself are so much greater. But 
such brigandage has been attempted, as 
the author of Graustark, George Barr Mc- 
Cutcheon, found out when a friend called 
the facts to his attention. The book se- 
lected in this case was The Sherrods, and 
only a few names, the title, dedication and 
first four pages of script had been altered. 
Indeed so slavish was the copy that when 
in his novel Mr. McCutcheon had indi- 
cated a break in action—a very seemly 
incident, be it said—by asterisks, the copy- 
ist took that for a chapter ending. He then 
started Chapter XI, but when he reached 
XVII he suddenly noticed that the model 
had it as XVI. So back he went to XVI 
without, though, changing the other head- 
ings. All through the copy were these 
typographical evidences of theft. To cap 
it all, the ambitious author had prefaced 
the whole with this delightful and wholly 
appropriate sentiment: 

“To my mother, the faith of this book 
being hers.”’ 

Perhaps he had lifted that also and was 
no more guilty of irony than the chap who 
offered Under False Colors as his title for 
another stolen book. 

An illustrator outside the ranks of the 
Authors’ League was recently summoned 
to the office on complaint of a brother 
artist. When the original and copy were 
submitted as exhibits, it was found that the 
former had copied the latter’s work stroke 
for stroke and line for line. When the cul- 
prit protested that he was only a beginner 
and didn’t know that it was wrong, it was 
pointed out that such was hardly the case. 
Not only had he transgressed in three other 
instances but also—and this is quite the 
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reverse of conditions in most of the cases 
cited—his workmanship was too fine. It 
was true that an idea like a plot could be 
coincident, but as two stories cannot in 
innocence parallel each other in treatment 
neither could a drawing innocently follow 
another exactly, stroke for stroke and line 
for line. 

The whole problem, of course, is many- 
sided; and another illustrator of consid- 
erable note was once faced with another 
and quite different fact. A well-known 
concern contracted for his whole output for 
a certain period. He was to draw for no 
one but them, and he, knowing the great 
numbers of ads this firm put forth and fig- 
uring that the engagement would be quite 
lucrative, signed on the dotted line. Forth- 
with he created his Apollo—one of those 
blond, pink-complexioned young giants 
that so decoratively line our modern suits, 
shirts and collars. But immediately his 
clients employed a hack artist at a small 
salary to copy the original drawing each 
time the company changed its ads and the 
Adonis-like young man appeared in a new 
suit, tie or collar. So instead of several 
dozen fees a year the artist got but one, and 
he was hog-tied by his contract. 


Rights of Playwrights 


A lawyer was called in, read the agree- 
ment and gave this sage advice: ‘All right, 
we'll fix them. As long as they don’t change 
anything, we’ll have to stand pat. But 
just let them alter your drawing by one jot 
or tittle, change the part in his hair or let 
some dandruff drop on his collar and we’ll 
sue.” 

Well, the hack artist slipped—whether 
with a hair comb or dandruff doesn’t mat- 
ter, since the artist sued and recovered. 

Undoubtedly the greatest losses of money 
and the most poignant heartbreaks are to 
be found in the annals of the theater. In- 
deed, for a time it.was a custom for some 
managers, playwrights and actor-managers 
of repute to adapt, without return to au- 
thor or producer, any play they happened 
to like. But now copyright law is securer 
and injured authors more practical and 
businesslike. Where property has not been 
protected by copyright, a man may have a 
case under common law; and authors of 
today are usually quite ready to fight for 
their rights. 

A producer for years made a practice of 
sending to each new play three stenogra- 
phers, one to copy dialogue, the second the 
sets and the third to take notes of costumes 
and pieces of business. Thus he secured 
scripts which he could and did sell to stock 
companies at a handsome profit—always, 
of course, under changed titles. 

During the war there were no less than 
twenty outlaw companies producing John 
E. Hazzard’s and Winchell Smith’s Turn 
to the Right without any consideration of 
or to the authors. Finally the Producing 
Managers’ Association decided to stop or 
at least to curtail the practice. Theater 
owners were organized into a sort of vigi- 
lance committee by John Golden, the 
producer, and reports of infringements sent 
to headquarters. Finally a test case was 
decided on, an illegal production of Way 
Down East, and a lawyer dispatched to the 
scene of action. He saw the performance, 
testified to that effect, produced the original 
script and copyright and secured a convic- 
tion. The defendant was clapped in jail. 
Since then infringements have been less 
frequent. 

A more romantic case is that of a play 
which set the fashion in dances and skirts a 
decade ago. This had been played for 
years in the big cities by the original com- 
pany and in the smaller towns by many 
road companies before a woman brought 
suit. When she first submitted her script. 
her boy was in kindergarten; when the case 
came to trial he was the lawyer that pleaded 
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her case, won it and with it a large fortune 
for his mother—a, pretty play within a 
play, and more dramatic than the one they 
fought over. 

There is, however, another foot for the 
shoe. Every once in a while a producer or 
author is held up; and Channing Pollock, 
the author of The Fool, sums up his law- 
yers’ fees paid for clearing his name as 
$25,000. No sooner does a man make a hit 
than some perhaps honest but misguided 
amateur cries “Thief!’’ This very morn- 
ing, which succeeds a night of five fall 
openings of plays, exactly five people called 
up the secretary of the Authors’ League, 
claiming a steal. Very often the similarity 
is superficial or vague, but there are lawyers 
who will take the case on contingency. The 
court, you see, might find for their client, 
through sympathy for a poor man suing a 
wealthier defendant. And it is claimed that 
the copyright offices at Washington are in- 
fested with copyright hounds who are there 
to run down cases for their employers, much 
as ambulance chasers make clients out of 
the victims of accidents. Some producers 
have actually had so much trouble that 
they refuse to read manuscripts from 
strangers. And David Belasco once had to 
defend himself in a suit in which he proved 
he had purloined nothing, except perhaps 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s idea of Trial by 
Jury, by doing just that—producing a play 
before the jury. The result was laughable, 
the plaintiff’s play being almost unactable. 
At one moment in the performance—a 
crisis at that—the heroine exclaimed “I 
must dress,’’ then left the stage empty for 
ten minutes. 


Plagiarism Among the Greeks 


The warning, ‘Don’t tell me; I might 
forget and use it later,” is an arrow point- 
ing at a very troublesome phase of the 
problem. Follow it and you come directly 
to unconscious plagiarism. One reads or 
hears a story and forgets it, but it lies con- 
veniently pigeonholed in the subconscious, 
ready to spring out like a jack-in-the-box 
when such an idea is needed. And it is also 
possible for two men to think of the same 
idea at the same time and to work on it 
independently. But if one produces the 
idea and the other doesn’t, moral innocence 
is not innocence in the eyes of the law. 
That is, possession is nine-tenths of the 
law; and if the first has a successful play or 
book properly protected by copyright, and 
which has established a value in the market, 
another man, even if he conceived the idea 
independently, cannot legally follow with a 
production or book actually paralleling the 
first. 

Stories of such guiltless infringements are 
as old as the hills, and Major George H. 
Putnam, the father of copyright in this coun- 
try, finds, way back in the B. C.s, a Greek 
Aretades writing a treatise on the similarity 
or identity of thought creations.’ 

And Aristophanes in his play, The 
Frogs—hit of the season of 405 B.C.—not 
only uses as characters two of the great 
rival dramatists of the day, Euripides and 
ANschylus, but also makes Rip address Mr. 
AXschylus thus wise: 

“When I first read over the tragedy you 
placed in my hands I found it difficult and 
bombastic. I at once made a severe con- 
densation of the play from its weight of 
rubbish. I enlivened it with bright sayings, 
with philosophic subtleties and with an 
abundance of brilliant witticisms from 
other books.” 

Then he has Mr. A. get back at Rip. In 
this fun-provoking satire you therefore 
have one of the leading triumvirate of the 
Athenian stage jocularly accuse his two 
rivals by making them accuse each other 
and incidentally confess to pilfering as they 
did it. A rather humorous situation, of 
which some better idea may be gained if 
you substitute the more modern names— 
and all above suspicion—of G. B. Shaw, 
Wells and Chesterton, or, choosing at ran- 
dom from all time—Eddie Guest, Walther 
von der Vogelweide, and Sappho. 
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And to show that men do not change 
much with times and customs, a certain 
king of Cyprus paid a chap called Isocrates 
twenty talents in gold—$21,000—for twenty 
stump speeches, or about $1000 per stump 
speech. And I know of a recent governor 
of a sovereign state who bought his elo- 
quence from a poor country editor, though 
not at the same handsome rate. 

The practice of relating secondhand inci- 
dents as though the teller were either wit- 
ness or participant is not always harmless. 
Sometimes a newspaper will print as a 
news report a story told by a citizen of a 
town and later it turns out to be just some- 
thing he had read somewhere. Where these 
stories come from is hard totrace. Ihave at 
hand a letter from a correspondent in 
which she recounts a unique situation in 
which she figured, and it is exactly the one 
that gives zest to one of Michael Arlen’s 
now popular tales. Yet she has never read 
him. How did this story get around? Orisit 
just another case of coincidence? 

Telling another man’s stories for pay, 
though, is deliberate stealing of another 
man’s thunder. I can remember hearing in 
one week three speakers at three successive 
banquets give, without credit, one of Jo- 
seph C. Lincoln’s best anecdotes. It’s the 
one about the rudder and the’coffin, and so 
good that I am almost tempted here to 
honor Joe in the ‘‘ breeches rather than the 
observance,”’ as the late Lord Dorking said 
of the valet who ran away in the lord’s 
trousers. But the point is that Mr. Lincoln 
himself uses that story in his lectures. 

So frequently are vaudeville gags stolen 
that many acts have been forced to dis- 
band. And many big-timers will not give 
their best nifties in their first appearances 
in the small towns, but save them for the 
Palace in New York. This is a sort of final 
court, for not only is it the premier theater 
of the circuit, but it is housed in the same 
building with the booking offices. The au- 
thorities often come down to sit in the 
orchestra chairs and look the acts over. 
Spring your lines here and they are estab- 
lished by authority and priority. Later 
acts will then not dare to steal them; and 
the Palace has become in the vaudevillian’s 
eyes a sort of informal copyright theater. 


On the Fringe of Infringement 


Nor—again—are the guilty ones always 
professionals. A publisher recently wrote 
to the president of a leading women’s club 
which gave a play. In the letter he told her 
that it had been reported that the produc- 
tion had been well-nigh perfect. However, 
he could point out but one slight defect— 
the author had not been paid his fee. 

A large church in an Eastern city gave 
another play, charged a goodly admission 
and realized a fine sum for its treasury. 
Here, too, the author was overlooked, 
though the very books from which the play 
was rehearsed plainly stated that a fee 
must be paid; and the charges were small, 
ranging from five to fifteen dollars. Such 
offenses are all too common. In some 
instances it has been committed through 
ignorance and the feeling, perhaps, that 
since Blotz the baker furnishes the cake 
for the church supper without charge, and 
Peters the potatoes, the author should be 
equally generous. Maybe he would be—to 
a church in his own community—but he 
can’t afford to distribute the product of his 
labor gratis to every congregation in the 
forty-eight states. Recitationists, too, often 
forget that copyrighted material cannot be 
used without either fee or permission. They 
have their living to make?, So has the 
author. And the charge will be found on 
inquiry to be quite within their means. 

All of which suggests another practice, 
which, though not thievery, is at best a sort 
of panhandling. And that is the publishing 
of anthologies for which only the editor 
receives compensation. When the compiler 
is a man of note whose indorsement or 
editing really gives some return to the con- 
tributing authors the venture may be justi- 
fied. However, sometimes the editor is one 
who cannot himself create and endeavors to 
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profit by the labor of others. One such 
compiler recently saw the light when he in- 
dignantly protested against a five-dollar 
fee charged by the publisher for a poem. He 
was informed that the five dollars went to 
the widow and four fatherless children of a 
soldier who lies somewhere in France. 
And, speaking of anthologies, Richard 
Connell puts it about right when he writes 
something like this to Henry Ford: 


“Dear Henry: I am about to make an 
anthology of automobiles. Due credit will 
be given to each maker. Please send me at 
your earliest convenience one of your 1925 
four-door sedans.” 


This little parable is not so ridiculous or 
far-fetched as it at first seems. 

Purloiners of musical themes and melodic 
ideas are more elusive and harder to catch 
perhaps than any other infringers. And for 
their offenses the subconscious can often be 
blamed, but not always by any means. Some 
melodies are vaguely, but others toostrongly 
reminiscent; and too many can be paral- 
leled almost note for note, if not always in 
tempo, if one takes the trouble to look up 
old masters’ scores. And very evidently 
many do take that trouble. 


New Songs From Old 


I heard a noble old Easter hymn that has 
come down through the ages stolen and 
jazzed in a Broadway café—a sacrilege 
both spiritual and esthetic. Equally wan- 
ton is the use of the old negro spirituals, 
Deep River and Nobody Knows the Trou- 
ble I See, for clog dances in musical come- 
dies—and all without credit. 

Though these musical ghouls are not 
caught quite so often as the thieves in other 
fields, now and then one is prosecuted. The 
composer of a popular song hummed and 
whistled on all our streets and in the dance 
halls was haled into court because his song 
so strongly resembled an air from an opera. 
But then Puccini is a modern and pro- 
tected by copyright. No such redress have 
the old masters—Chopin, for instance, who 
must smile or writhe in Elysium when he 
hears one of his études rendered as I Would 
Like to Be Your Sweetie, let us call it, to 
spare a now repentant “‘composer’s’’ feel- 
ings. 

There is an alibi—of a sort—sometimes, 
like that given to a friend by the composer 
of another success. He was called on, he 
said, two days before an opening, to put 
three new numbers into a musical show. 
After he had racked his brain for an idea, 
with only a few hours remaining, he found 
Mendelssohn’s Spring Song constantly re- 
curring to him. All he had to do was to 
tamper with the rhythms a bit and the 
“new” song was born. 

Not surprisingly, it turned out a hit. So 


tense conditions in the theater are some- . 


times to blame. 

There should be some way of placing 
quotesin music. On programs that would be 
easy; in rendition, a more difficult matter. 

Perhaps the appropriated passages could 
be introduced by a little conventionalized 
skirl on the saxophone, the click of casta- 
nets by the drummer or by the erection 
twice of the conductor’s baton. 

More seriously speaking, though, there is 
altogether too much of reminiscence. And 
though a man has not only a right in the 
courts under the copyright law but also 
under the common law, as in any case of 
common theft, living people are often too 
poor to sue and dead men too far under. 
For many of our composers one could 
recommend the old motto, “‘Let your con- 
science, not your subconscious, be your 
guide!” 

And it is needless to say that all the songs 
have been sung, all the plots spun and stories 
told. 

There are only twenty-six letters in the 
alphabet and fifty-six keys or so on the 
piano; but the combinations are limitless. 
If one but turns to the chapter on permuta- 
tions and combinations he will get some 
idea of the infinity of ideas to be plucked 
out of the ether. 
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And when we speak of many of our 
present-day song writers we should not 
speak of them as creators, but commend 
them for diligence in research rather. Nor 
are they creators of folk songs as someone 
has rashly said. These come out of a vast 
anonymity, out of the composite heart of a 
people. 

Though not anonymous, Stephen Fos- 
ter comes close in our country to filling 
the bill, and the negro spirituals still closer, 
certainly much nearer than our modern 
jazz writers. Some of the latter are fairly 
original, it is true, and are developing a 
new and entertaining musical form. But 
compared to the ancients, from whom many 
borrow, they are no more than alley boys 
fit to set up the pins for their betters to 
bow] down in their long melodious thunder. 

As for coincidence, that recurring and 
most troublesome phase of the problem, 
cases are bound to increase as the years 
go on. 

A New York judge threw some light on 
the question when he handed down the de- 
cision in a case in which a short-story writer 
accused a woman playwright. The latter 
had a play which, the plaintiff thought, 
must have been suggested by one of his 
stories. Both, oddly enough, were adjudged 
guiltless, the former of any malice in his 
suspicion, the latter of borrowing. In ex- 
planation the court declared: 

“Tt all goes to show that when you are 
dealing with themes as trite as these you 
are likely to run on parallels of just this 
kind. Perhaps it is particularly true when 
there is such an enormous outrush of con- 
ventional plots requiring commonplace in- 
genuity.”’ 

Here lies the crux of the difficulty. Hon- 
est but misguided people often think their 
plots are stolen when there is only a similar- 
ity in a main and rather ordinary situa- 
tion. Too many are inclined to raise the 
ery of “Stop thief!’’ when in two stories 
the iceman kisses the wife, mistaking her 
for the cook. Lord! Icemen and butlers 
have been doing that for who knows how 
many génerations! 


Moliere’s Admission 


Uncommonly sane was the author who 
wrote an editor that, some years before, he 
had submitted a story to him; it had been 
returned and now that editor was publish- 
ing a tale with precisely the same theme 
under the name of a noted woman novelist. 
But—and here is the point—the writer 
said that it was inconceivable that so fine 
and scrupulous an artist would deliber- 
ately take another’s property. He knew 
she hadn’t. But if she had, her treatment 
was so superior, her craftsmanship so deft, 
that he would have been honored in having 
his story so honored. As this writer so 
commendably realized, there’s a deal of dif- 
ference between two handlings of the same 
plot. She had made the dry bones of his 
story live. 

Sometimes it is difficult to decide just 
what to think about some of the ethics of 
the old masters. Moliére said, “I take my 
own where I find it,’’ and Racine and Cor- 
neille borrowed rather liberally from old 
Spanish plots. That great-hearted gentle- 
man, Sir Walter Scott, too, borrowed from 
an ancient and anonymous minstrelsy, and 
Dumas based his Three Musketeers on an 
old fustian and moth-eaten Gascony tale. 

In Moliére’s statement, for all its arro- 
gance, and in that unknown author’s letter 
paraphrased above, you have the truth in a 
nutshell. There are situations and twists 
that can be utilized quite as Corinthian 
capital or Gothic vaulting can be used by 
the architect. And, further, a master hand 
can take an old story that would otherwise 
be forgotten, enrich it, clothe it with noble 
thoughts—in short, make it ive. So you 
have the masterpiece. 

The Doubting Dane, an old play, is 
Hamlet, it is true, but Hamlet less a con- 
summate playwright’s constructive skill, 
elevated philosophy and matchless poetry. 
Otherwise they are the same. The author 
of The Doubting Dane, could he look down 
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or up, might well be complimented that he 
had even a ’prentice part in the tailoring. 
And take it another way, a master would 
not care so much if his plot were stolen, as 
was, say Shakspere’s by Dryden in All for 
Love, or The World Well Lost. He can 
afford to smile, then think up another. 

But lesser hands that have not sueh skill 
should beware. The same rules cannot 
hold for them. Besides, we live in a differ- 
ent age, of better-defined law and intensi- 
fied business. The magic of a man’s brain 
flashed through to his typing fingers seems 
a vague intangible thing, sort of a common 
property. But it is not; whether song 
theme, novel plot, film idea, or play. So 
say common honesty, common sense and 
the law. 

And more than ever, in this year of grace, 
are authors, playwrights, editors and pub- 
lishers determined to defend their rights; 
more solid are their ranks against invad- 
ers, more efficient and effective their pro- 
tective methods. It is very difficult now 
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for these most contemptible of thieves ‘to 
get away with it.’’ And we call them that 
since a man’s watch can be far more easily 
replaced than the product of his brain. 
Theft of the latter may take away a life’s 
income; there are so many one-book, one- 
play men. Suppose someone had stolen 
The Old Homestead, for instance, where 
would Denman Thompson have been? 

As for the limits which the law may some- 
times seem to place on creative effort, the 
born writer can have no fear. He can make 
enough resounding detonations of his own; 
he needs no stealing of another man’s 
thunder. 

And, lest we should be accused of 
inconsistency here, Bill Shakspere didn’t do 
that; he took the empty clouds of another 
man’s fancy, clashed them head-on to- 
gether and brought forth a real thunder, to 
say nothing of a lightning that still zigzags 
down the ages. But for the rest of us— 
once more—let our conscience, not our sub- 
conscious, be our guide! 
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in its essence is also the policy of Garner 
and Underwood, and probably of every 
prominent Democratic aspirant for the 
presidency also. The policy of tax reduc- 
tion and economy is not a party policy; it 
is the policy of the United States. 

It is after we have said so and then go 
forward into the questions of How much? 
and What method? that the discussions and 
debates cause so many headaches. But 
after the petty qualifications and the arith- 
metical ashes and the long, strange, finan- 
cial phrases are stripped away, it is possible 
to see the whole thing as not so compli- 
cated. 

Here is the little story: Mr. Mellon and 
the Government have been saving quite a 
little money; something like $250,000,000— 
even more. They call it a Treasury surplus. 
Looks as if there would be a larger one 
next year. Something in the cash drawer! 
Good Secretary of the Treasury, that! 
Some say he is the greatest ever. 

What are we going to do about that sur- 
plus? 

Well, some economists arise to say we 
ought to use it all to pay our debts. They 
would say that we ought to go on paying 
our present taxes and apply our surplus to 
debt reduction. Mr. Mellon would prob- 
ably answer that we are already doing quite 
well as to our debt reduction. He is against 
any extreme policy which might rattle our 
financial structure. He is wise enough to 
know also that applying our surplus to debt 


| reduction gives no stimulus to economy in 


current governmental waste. Thereissome- 
thing of peculiar balance about Mr. Mellon. 
He is not a trick-play economist. 


Avoiding Trick Plays 


Of course, it is true that the war built up 
our debt from’ a mound to a mountain. 
The war cost us a staggering sum, and 
there will be very little rebate on that pur- 
chase. In August, 1919, we had almost fin- 
ished making the bargain with Mars for the 
war, and we owed an interest-bearing debt 
of nearly $26,000,000,000—a large sum 
compared with the less than $1,000,000,000 
we owed so comfortably in 1916. But there 
is something reassuring about the fact that 
we have been shaving off that obligation of 
interest-bearing debt. Ina little more than 
six years we have brought it down to a little 
more than $20,000,000,000. That is not so 
bad. In fact it is so wholesome a situation 
that some critics of Mr. Mellon’s policies 
can hardly bear it. Some are whispering 
in the congressional ear as follows: 

“What we ought to do is keep our taxes 
as they are and pay that old debt off as fast 
as we can. What if another war lit on us? 
What if some other great task came up for 
the Government?” 

And others say: “Great Scott! They tell 
me that the reduction in interest-bearing 


and every, form of the gross public debt has 
been reduced in six years by a tremendous 
sum. Then whoknows?— these foreign goy- 
ernments may pay their debts to us! And 
our war debt may be paid off in less than 
twenty-five years! If we have any surplus 
after the sinking-fund reduction is covered, 
don’t let it pay off any debts. Let it all be 
used to reduce our terrible taxes.” 

I have little doubt that the opinion of the 
nation—the nonpartisan opinion—stands 
behind the wise and balanced Mr. Mellon, 
who engages in neither of the trick plays ad- 
vised by either battalion of extremist volun- 
teers. 


Whittling Down Expenses 


Furthermore, I believe that the President 
and Mr. Mellon know that tax reduction 
has its effect in creating more pressure for 
less government, more economical govern- 
ment, and gently pushes forward Mr. Hoo- 
ver’s plans for reorganization to save waste. 
Tax reduction tastes so good. It isso sooth- 
ing to the pocket nerve! And a substantial 
part of it is made possible only by a quiet 
and efficient Government which resists 
spread-eagling, Prussianizing, too many 
laws, too many functions and the sickening 
paternalism of trying to make individuals 
do the goose step. 

There is a simple little set of facts about 


this subject which every citizen might well — 


stick in the corner of his mirror. It never 
should be used in party politics because no 
doubt the Democrats would have done as 
well, and, indeed, in many ways they have 
helped with a full shoulder on the wheel. 
This is the fact: 

Our annual cost of national government 
in 1920 was more than $6,000,000,000. To- 
day it has dropped nearly one-half, to some- 
thing like $3,500,000,000. The reasons are 
plain. We have been engaging in no new 
trick plays, no new drives to have Govern- 
ment go whistling off after statute-made 
Utopias, and except for the bonus and some 
sections of the tariff we have passed almost 
none of the public welfare on our govern- 
ment platter to organized minorities. In 
addition we have been cutting down on 
what we buy. We have cut off a large sum 
from special accounts such as railroads, the 
Shipping Board and the War Finance Cor- 
poration. We reduced our navy expense by 
more than $500,000,000, which probably 
went too far; our army expense by more 
than $1,000,000,000; our Treasury saved in 
its own household more than $180,000,000; 
the Post Office Department cut off $50,- 


000,000 more. The Department of Com- — 


merce did more effective work in 1925 than 
in 1920, but shaved its expense from $30,- 
000,000 to $25,000,000. In most of the other 
departments the expenses are slightly in- 
creased, but in view of increases in the cost 
(Continued on Page 68) 
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Until you have experienced the satisfaction of riding in or 
driving a Chrysler Four you cannot realize the utmost in per- 
formance in a car at such low price. 


None but Chrysler Four, in all the world, combines 58 miles 
per hour, 5 to 25 miles in 8 seconds and such amazing fuel 
economy as 25 miles to the gallon. 


Chrysler engineers, working with all the immense Chrysler 
resources and facilities, have produced these unprecedented 
results—linking to them a charm of appearance that far out- 
strips any car near its price. 


Your nearest Chrysler dealer is eager to give you a compre- 
hensive demonstration so that you can learn these facts for 
yourself. See him or phone him now. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


CHRYSLER 


CHRYSLER FOUR — Touring 
Car, $895; Club Coupe, $005; 
Coach, $1045; Sedan, $1095. 
Hydraulic four-wheel brakes at 
slight extra cost. 


CHRYSLER SIX—Phaeton, $1305; 
Coach, $1445; Roadster, $1625; 
Sedan, $1695; Royal Coupe, $1795; 
Brougham, $1865; Imperial, $1995; 
Crown Imperial, $2095. 

All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to 
current Federal excise tax. 
Bodies by Fisher on all Chrysler en- 
closed models. All models equipped 
with full balloon tires. 
deh 
There are Chrysler dealers and 
superior Chrysler service every- 
where. All dealers are in position 
to extend the convenience of 
time-payments. Ask about Chry- 

sler’s attractive plan, 

All Chrysler models are protected 
against theft by the Fedco pat- 
ented car numbering system, ex- 
clusive with Chrysler, which can- 
not be counterfeited and cannot 
be altered or removed without 
conclusive evidence oftampering. 
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(Continued from Page 66) 
of living and the activity of our prosperity, 
the increases are almost trivial. 

With these facts in mind, we come to the 
question of tax reduction—How much? 

From the beginning of the discussion the 
President and Mr. Mellon have shown a 
desire to be conservative. The Treasury 
surplus estimated for the first of the year 
was not only more than $250,000,000 
but actually promised to be much nearer 
$300,000,000. The Administration would 
be inclined to make on that basis and on 
its estimate a very liberal tax reduc- 
tion. The Democrats, with less need for 
caution and certainly less responsibility 
on their shoulders, have shown every dis- 
position to be even more generous to the 
taxpayers. 

On the whole, the Democratic side has 
done a great deal of useful codperating. On 
the whole, the procedure this year in the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House, 
which brought the Democratic members 
into intimate consultation and discussion of 
the tax-reduction bill to be offered, was a 
real step toward governmental progress. 
The old-fashioned politics of the Ins was to 
give the Outs the cold shoulder; the old- 
fashioned politics of the Outs was to stand 
outside the castle walls and dare the Ins to 
disclose what they were doing, and their 
genealogy. Wehave advanced substantially 
in our opposition-party codperation. And 
even when saying this, it is necessary to 
point out that the temptation is very great 
to those who may desire to replace the Re- 
publicans in administrative and legislative 
seating to make gestures more generous and 
more appealing to numbers of voters rather 
than to good policy. It is easy for Demo- 
crats to take the roéle of being a little more 
tax-reducing than the tax-reducing of the 
President and of Mr. Mellon, who have 
saved the money and are responsible for 
any future difficulties. 

As a result perhaps of this and perhaps of 
the favorable state of the nation, the Ways 
and Means Committee bill, as announced 
by Congressman Green, exceeded in reduc- 
tion shrewd estimates of the President 
and Secretary Mellon of $250,000,000 by 
$50,000,000. Some of the Democrats had al- 
lowed the public to believe that $500,000,- 
000 reduction was quite possible. It does 
not appear possible or wise. The reason isa 
simple one—it is that the effect of asubstan- 
tial tax reduction must be looked for not 
only for a year ahead but for at least three 
years. 

Prosperity is a fickle lady, even though 
at the moment she appears to pledge her 
love for a long time to come. 


The How of Tax Reduction 


The How much? having been answered, 
the door is opened to the rush and bluster 
and confusion of How? How shall the tax 
reduction be distributed? And the first 
question has been, ‘‘Shall we give it all to 
the little fellow, or shall we relieve the big 
fellow too?” 

I have tried to point out before that there 
is a lot of hocus-pocus and mumbo jumbo 
in that question. 

There is no such thing as giving the tax 
relief effectively to any single class of tax- 
payer. Totalexemptions may appear sooth- 
ing to the little taxpayer’s pocket nerve, 
but they are vile, as they affect his citizen- 
ship. It is not even clear that they actually 
affect his purse if capital and industry are 
taxed instead of the little fellow. The dis- 
agreeable truth is that the little fellow’s 
purse probably pays the tax on industry 
and activity anyhow. Nolawmaking in the 
world has ever stopped it. And—alas!— 
there is more waste in such indirect taxa- 
tion than there is in taxes collected directly. 
More and more, thinking men agree that, 
however wise it may be to tax on a sliding 
scale based on capacity to pay, the dema- 
gogic proposal to release the little fellow 
wholly from obligation to his government is 
* to put him a little farther away from the in- 
terest he should have in his government. 
Tax exemption extended probably would be 
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a contribution to aggravating our situa- 
tion—a situation in which only half the 
voters go to the polls. It would have the 
general tendency to make men forget that 
governments live not so much on the dis- 
pensation of the rights of mankind as upon 
mankind’s obligations and dispensations to 
its governments. The original House Com- 
mittee bill, however, relieved at least 1,000,- 
000 persons from paying any income tax; 
indeed, the number properly estimated is 
much larger. 

When exemption is determined, the next 
questions—the ones furnishing most of the 
debate, discussion and wrangling—are the 
ones of determining the distribution of 
the burdens between the man who earns his 
income and the man whose investments 
earn his income, and between the big in- 
come and the small one. 


Earned and Unearned Income 


The English income tax, since 1907, has 
made a distinction in favor of earned as 
against unearned income. There ought to 
be one. Compare twomen. John Doe isa 
doctor. He invested thousands of dollars 
in a long period of preparation to practice 
his profession. He is working eighteen 
hours a day with great good to the com- 
munity. He treats many patients free, but 
he earns $20,000 a year. On the other hand, 
there is Richard Roe. He inherited a for- 
tune which brings him $20,000 a year. Un- 
like the doctor, he does not have to worry 
about saving any of it to provide for a 
rainy day. Certainly not, because Richard 
Roe has his nest egg already. He can spend 
his $20,000 income with a free heart. He 
sits in the club window, reading or watching 
the passing crowds. How unfair to tax 
those men alike! 

But when Congress tried before to adjust 
this matter it made a mess of it. The dis- 
tinctions made did not amount to much, 


and the Treasury found that the manner in. 


which the act was drawn led to bothersome 
complications in administration. But the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House 
started its bill into the arena with the dis- 
tinction between earned income and un- 
earned income still riding, and with a new 
and higher limit to help the earners. It is 
a feature which ought to be developed and 
expanded scientifically for the simple old- 
fashioned reason that it is fair play to 
worthy personal contribution to the work 
and welfare of the world as against the often- 
misplaced possession of inherited capital. 

Finally we come to the question of the 
distribution of the tax reduction between 
the little fellows and the big fellows, and, as 
we are learning slowly, there is a good deal 
of unreality about many of the differences 
of opinion on the subject. 

You and I pay direct taxes on our per- 
sonal income. The big fellows pay taxes 
substantially higher in proportion through 
various devices, some of them surtaxes. 
The corporation income tax is another 
source of revenue. Then there is the to- 
bacco tax, the revenue from sugar and tariff 
duties—the indirect taxes. 

Let us see what these taxes yield. In 
1924, 7,698,321 returns were filed, but about 
half of those who filed returns paid no in- 
come tax because exempt. Not more than 
19 per cent of all the income receivers in the 
United States are even obliged to file re- 
turns. The fact is that a tiny percentage 
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of our population bears the burden of the 
income tax. In 1924 those whose incomes 
were under $5000 bore about $80,000,000 in 
taxes; those above, about $580,000,000. 

Here again it is time to call attention to 
the essence of the question of taxation and 
government. The average man with small 
income who feels the pain of taxation for- 
gets that he and his millions of companions 
restricted as to riches are partners with the 
big fellows in buying a government. The 
income-tax payers with incomes over $5000 
pay 85 per cent of the bill and there are only 
about five or six of them to every 400 of us 
who receive incomes. 

But by far the most important kind of 
fact for us is that the corporation tax, which 
brings in even more than the individual in- 
come taxes, however it may seem to be a 
sort of revenue for our codperative agency — 
the Government not touching our own little 
pocket nerves—is no such free magic tap 
as it appears to be. Although not always 
operating to the full extent, the income 
taxes of corporations are part of the cost of 
doing corporation business. In the last 
analysis, the consumer must pay the costs 
of legitimate production. Soin part at least 
this huge revenue is paid by the population 
as a whole in the form of prices. It is in part 
a form of indirect taxation. 

Let us stop and think a moment about 
one example of indirect taxation—the rey- 
enue derived from one import commodity— 
sugar. 

The Editorial Research Bureau in Wash- 
ington points out that the sugar duties alone 
yielded the Government in 1924 more than 
$134,000,000, while the income tax of all 
those of incomes less than $5000 yielded 
only about $80,000,000. Then it goes on to 
estimate that the burden of sugar duties on 
those persons with less than $5000 income 
was about 95 per cent of the total, or about 
$128,000,000, whereas the part borne by 
those who paid income taxes on more than 
$5000 bore only about 5 per cent of the bur- 
den of sugar duties. 


“ The Indirect Taxes 


Probably much the same estimate could 
be made for tobacco, and so on. Indirect 
taxes still remain the principal burden of 
the little fellow. 

It may appear as good politics to release 
1,000,000 or more little fellows from all in- 
come-tax burdens. It may appear impor- 
tant to maintain the burden on the rich 
man. When we come down to brass tacks 
the difference to our own pocket nerves will 
not be so great, however tax reduction is 
distributed. 

When Chairman Green and Minority 
Leader Garner of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House pushed this extraor- 
dinary nonpartisan tax bill into the ring 
and toward the contentious Senate, it car- 
ried as the features of its tax-reduction dis- 
tribution the relief of some million of income 
earners from paying any tax and the reduc- 
tion of the maximum in surtaxes from 40 to 
20 per cent. 

Some of the old nuisances in the form of 
consumers’ taxes will probably be cut out 
of the new tax bill. This is excising the ex- 
cises. The House Committee launched its 
bill with elimination or reduction of the 
taxes on jewelry, cameras and films, art 
works, slot machines and a long list. The 
fight to eliminate the tax on manufacture 
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of passenger automobiles has gone merrily 
on, with the manufacturers rather frank in 
saying that here again it is the purchaser 
and not the maker who pays the ultimate 
bill. They are telling a truth which applies 
to almost all indirect taxation. 

It is no secret that in the tax-revision 
process the Administration would be glad 
to see the Federal estate and the gift tax 
put on their way to oblivion. The first is 
the concern of the states; the second yields 
little, is hard to collect and is a general 
nuisance. 

The committee of experts, which had a 
chance when the tax bill was being drawn, 
at first recommended the abolishing of the 
estate tax by lowering the tax at once and 
then looking forward to’some universal and 
uniform action of the states so that estates 
would not hop around according to the bids 
offered for their presence. : 

The tax-reduction program is by all 
means the most important measure with 
which this Sixty-ninth Congress will have 
to deal. 

Why is it important? Many will answer 
that it is soothing to the pocket nerves of 
the nation. It is most difficult for an ob- 
server who wishes to look below rather than 
to observe the surface of the flow of our 
national life to agree to any such conclu- 
sion. Instead, the real significance comes 
from the half-conscious, half-formed, half- 
spoken instinct of a nation to have less 
rather than more government, to buy less 
government by paying taxes, and perhaps 
in the contraction rather than in the 
expansion of government get a better gov- 
ernment. It welcomes tax reduction sub- 
consciously because tax reduction suggests 
less government by talk, less interference 
with the legitimate freedom of the individ- 
ual, less of the mistakes made by European 
countries in the futility of their parliaments 
and programs and useless nostrums and 
their squabbles over meatless bones and 
their baffled attempts to change social and 
economic laws by writing words, words, 
words on statute books. 

And interest in tax reduction curiously 
enough does not mean that the citizenship 
of our own nation is desirous of avoiding 
obligations; the interest leads inevitably to 
education in the truth that governments 
are not good fairies supported by invisible 
endowments to pass favors about, but are 
coéperative necessary agents of a willing 
people who realize that they do not and 
ought not rest upon government but that 
government rests upon them. 


Our National Unity 


It is a lesson in good buying as. against 
bad bargains. It is a guide to the common 
sense of the President and the quiet, half 
bashful but assured efficiency of an extraor- 
dinary, efficient public servant, as the 
Secretary of the Treasury has proved him- 
self to be. 

And it marks a new era in political ideals. 
The coéperation, the nonpartisan spirit, the 
new unprecedented politics of a paramount 
congressional bill which was first produced 
by the representatives of both our great 
parties, working together with little of in- 
sincerity, little of cheap bids for political 
support, are not to pass unnoticed. All of 
them speak of a national unity refreshingly 
different from the isms and paper chases of 
most of the foreign political systems. 

We may have a good deal of gratitude 
for that not only to the common sense at 
the executive end of Pennsylvania Avenue > 
but to Chairman Green of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, to Congressman 
Garner and to the Speaker of the House. 

When anyone sighs because the days 
have gone temporarily when great issues 
were fought in American politics, it may be 
a good deal of comfort to say: 

“We are content just now if the two 
great parties call off their hounds looking - 
for the covey of squabbles. In fact,werather 
prefer that the contest between them be 
based merely on their respective fitness to 
legislate little and administer well for gen- . 
eral welfare and unity.” 
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on your hands and get to bed. And put 
some more on in the morning and let it stay 
as long as you can. I meanit, Jerry. Good 
night.” ; 

Jerry was puzzled as well as pained. 
What was the idea? Bessie usually meant 
what she said, but why did she mean it 
now? He believed that he had convinced 
her of the honesty of his intention to earn 
his bread in the approved way; her smile 
had not been the one that she gave a cus- 
tomer with his change; there had been a 
sort of tenderness in it. She liked him. He 
was the first guy she had ever made a date 
with; once she had let him hold her hand 
for afew moments, and a minute or two ago 
he had been holding her arm. All this 
would have meant little or nothing in the 
life of the ordinary frail, but Bessie was 
different, and that had been the reason he 
had fallen for her so hard. A guy wouldn’t 
get her easy, but when he did—shout it to 
the twinkling little stars—he’d get some- 
thing! But what was the idea? 

“Tf it’s because you think you ain’t 
dressed for a 

“Tt ain’t,”’ said Bessie. 

“We might go ——”’ 

“But we won't.” 

“Just as you say then. Seeing you want 
me to go home, I’ll go home with you. I’d 
like to meet that mother and sister of 
yours.” 

Here was a test suggestion. She had 
never invited him inside her house, and he 
knew why and had never hinted for a bid; 
but now, if mother and sister wanted to 
know who he was and where he worked, 
Bessie could tell them. 

““T want you to meet them some day,” 
said Bessie. ‘“‘Not tonight though.’ She 
gave a little laugh. ‘“‘I want to think this 
over, Jerry, and—it isn’t so easy to think 
when you’re with me. You’re not sore? 
Then good night—and, Jerry, you’re not 
to tag after me. Mind that!” 

She gave him her hand and another smile, 
and then, at the sight of his manifest de- 
jection—‘“‘ Maybe I’ll let you take me some- 
where tomorrow night.” 

And this was the reward of virtue! 

To do as the lady said was in fact the 
only thing to do; so Jerry did it, even to the 
cold cream. He had moved from Fourth to 
Eighth to avoid the gang, leaving no ad- 
dress. A highly gregarious guy, he had de- 
liberately turned his back on the human 
companionship he had known. Bessie was 
now his one best bet and he was, in a man- 
ner of speaking, putting his sole shirt on 
her. 

In time he would crash the circles where 
respectability and refinement went hand 
in hand; in the meantime, here was his 
“‘Benharrow’s den”’ to ““hide him from the 
haunts of men” like Old Man Brian, but 
with visions more pleasing. 

Appropriately, they called the dump the 
Buena Vista, which you can translate as 
“swell prospect.’’ That, however, did not 
apply to the outlook from the windows of 
Jerry’s room. There were two of them, fac- 
ing the same way. When you got tired of 
looking at the bricks from one of them, you 
could sit at the other and see more bricks 
and a part of a roof. The simple but suffi- 
cient furnishings of the room included a 
two-foot shelf of books—Jerry’s own— 
among them the thin green, well-worn copy 
of the Lady of the Lake, the gift of Miss 
Devine of the Settlement; also a Pilgrim’s 
Progress from the same donor. Bunyan 
had not attracted Jerry—or rather, he had 
been repelled by the Scriptural references, 
such as Eph. ii, 2, 3; 1 Sam. xvii, 36; 
Num. xiv, 25, with which his pages were 
interpolated. Jerry had been fed up with 
literature so besprinkled—tracts—and he 
had jumped to a hasty conclusion before 
beginning the book. Still, he meant to 
take a hack at John some of these fine long 
winter evenings, when the stimulating and 
suggestive Arsene Lupin palled and he had 
the Lady letter-perfect. 
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Besides the shelf and the books, Jerry 
had brought nothing with him but his 
clothes and necessary toilet articles; not a 
thing that anybody could identify as their 
property, or that might have reminded him 
of his former profession; not so much as a 
screw driver, in the way of tools. His last 
act before moving had been the disposal of 
such souvenirs—an odd watch or two, a 
silver flask conveniently shaped for the hip, 
a prized cigarette case, a ring that he 
thought Bessie might fancy, a teapot and 
cream pitcher whose workmanship and de- 
sign had captured his fancy, a couple of 
scarfpins, a miniature copy of a Romney 
portrait that had a look of Bessie, and some 
other bric-a-brac. To say that Moe got 
them at a sacrifice is no mere figure of 
speech, but they were all tainted. So much 
in earnest was Jerry that he almost made 
himself believe that Moe’s money was 
tainted also. He was still considering that 
question, with a vague idea of submitting 
it—hypothetically—to Bessie. 

But what was the idea? 

For an hour or two he pondered that, re- 
calling every word, look and gesture of 
Bessie’s, without arriving at even a definite 
surmise. She had wanted to think things 
over. Why? What things? What hin- 
dered her from letting him ride out to Flat- 
bush in her company? Or asking him in to 
meet the folks, for the matter of that? In 
which case, mother and sister might have 
been good sports and excused themselves, 
leaving the sitting room to him and her, and 
there might have been a sofa where he and 
she could have sat—maybe hand in hand— 
and talked over anything that seemed to 
need talking over. Why not? And maybe 
when she went to the door with him to let 
him out—such things had been. She would 
have had something to think over then, 
and so would he. 

Maybe that was what Bessie had been 
afraid of. And tomorrow —— Chee! 


A night of disturbing dreams and then 


the morrow of toil. Jerry was getting used’ 


to it now, and the starting in wasn’t so bad. 
There were one or two good guys in the 
shop; lowbrows, of course, but compan- 
ionable. The foreman was something of a 
grouch, and a driver, but Jerry had soon 
got his number, and their relations, for the 
most part, went on ball bearings. He knew 
a good man, did the foreman, and this new 
one was certainly a handy lad with tools 
and didn’t ask fool questions or have to be 
told a thing more than once. It would soon 
be necessary to pay him as much as the four- 
flushing, bone-headed loafers that were 
dragging down regular wages, but that evil 
day would be deferred as long as possible. 
Helping the smoke, Lee, to wash a car now 
and then would keep the boy humble for a 
while. 

Noon at last, and Jerry lunched raven- 
ously and with injudicious haste, having in 
anticipation the post-prandial cigarette for 
which his lungs had hungered for hours. 
That was one of the disadvantages of hon- 
est toil in a garage; as much as your job 
was worth to light a drag; and yet it was 
almost worth the deprivation to get that 
mouthful of smoke down to your toes. 

Back again to work. Piston rings on 
that Biloxi. Take a slant at the carburetor 
in that Transcon; the blim-gushed bone- 
head has flpoded his engine. A new belt 
on the flivver. That universal is on the 
fritz; fix it. Tighten up them bolts. Do 
this, and when you get through, do that, 
and you'll probably have time to help Sam 
with the other. Crank the rimskilly Trans- 
con until your bolstered nervé can’t urge 
your aching muscle to the lift of another 
ounce and then gasp a few gasps and crank 
again, and repeat. Twist, drill, hammer, 
file, pry and grind obdurate iron and yet 
more obdurate steel; solder and weld; 
burn yourself, bruise yourself, shock your- 
self, poison yourself with hot gases, spill 
acid on your raw flesh. Honest toil! 


Honest toil! And to think that a guy 
who was willing to take a chance could grab 
off more jack in half an hour of actual 
work—easy and pleasant stilly night 
work—than six months of this thing would 
bring him! 

Think you can stick, Jerry? 

Anything the little lady says. Sure! 

Anyway, it wasn’t going to last forever. 
It was all over now—for the day. Already 
some of the boys were gathering up their 
tools. Jerry, completing his last job—an 
underneath one, restful and pleasant—had 
only a few more nuts to tighten and a few 
more cakes of dried mud to dig out of his 
eyes. Even as his pliers slipped from his 
greasy hand, he laughed. A sudden 
thought had struck him, and he was still 
grinning at it when he wriggled out and got 
to his feet. 

““What’s the joke?”’ asked the foreman 
as he passed. 

“Charging that guy six-fifty for a foot of 
copper feed pipe; but the guy fhe think 
it was funny, did he?”’ Jerry replied. 

But it wasn’t that. The amusing thought 
had been of the cop who was going to touch 
his cap to Mr. McCabe some day and feel 
all swelled up over the nod that Mr. Mc- 
Cabe would vouchsafe in return—a big slob 
of a cop; araw-beefy minion with a protu- 
berant neck, like the one who had, not so 
long ago, prodded Jerry in the ribs with his 
bat and started a pinch that had failed of 
completion. Chee! 

He divested himself of his greasy cap and 
overalls and went to the wash room to get 
the worst off for the street, as a preliminary 
to the elaborate toilet that he made at the 
Buena Vista. There he shaved, bathed and 
made a complete change from the pink skin 
out. Behold him at last, completely trans- 
formed; looking like the old million bucks, 
scrubbed, scraped and lotioned, his hair 
brushed back into a smooth and brilliant 
black mat that evenly followed the con- 
tours of his not ill-shaped head, his collar 
comme il faut and his necktie in careful har- 
mony with his socks, his shirt and the dog- 
giest suit in his wardrobe. 

Partially eclipsing these splendors with 
his loosely fitting new overcoat and a silken 
scarf, he put on his hat, tilting it forward 
in the royal mode, and surveyed himself in 
the mirror. The critical faculty could find 
no fault, flaw or blemish, and he smiled his 
satisfaction at his reflection, saluted it with 
an airy wave of the hand, hooked a stick 
over his arm and switched out the light. 

As he stepped into the hall and locked his 
door he was glad to notice that the ascend- 
ing elevator had stopped and discharged 
the girl in Number 18. Not that he had 
any particular interest in this near neigh- 
bor, but he knew that he was a pleasing 
sight and he liked to give pleasure. This was 
a somewhat tacky little jane, but not so 
hard to look at, herself, now that he had 
more than a glimpse of her. She was car- 
rying under her arm a brown paper box, 
which Jerry shrewdly surmised contained 
her dinner and perhaps her breakfast, and 
he wished that some guy not an irregular 
guy could take her out and buy her some 
regular food. In addition to the paper box, 
she was encumbered by an umbrella, which 
fell to the floor as she fumbled in her hand 
bag for her key. Jerry picked it up for her, 
and in doing that dropped his stick. She 
laughed as she thanked him, and he laughed 
with her, and then scooted for the elevator 
with a rather pleasant impression of the 
girl. She had red hair—bobbed. That was 
another thing about Bessie that Jerry 
liked—she hadn’t bobbed her hair; and 
what wonderful hair it was too! 


And seldom was a snood amid 
Such wild, luxuriant ringlets hid. 


Nothing wild about Bessie’s ringlets 
though. Any old time they broke loose— 
well, they didn’t. She saw to that, pinning 
them securely, so that no snood was nec- 
essary. 
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He was hungry by this time, but he stood 
in a long queue of fellow pleasure seekers 
for twenty-five minutes before he reached 
the ticket window of the Variorum and got 
his two for the parquet; but he was lucky 
to get them. There was the chance that 
Bessie would kick out yet, but the six 
bucks’ bet wouldn’t break him if he lost. 
Just so she consented to go some place. 
But as soon as he entered the restaurant he 
saw that she had no intention of kicking 
out, for she was wearing the little turquoise 
dress with which she only knocked ’em 
dead on special occasions. She was busy at 
her desk, as usual, but she took time to give 
the young man a welcoming smile that was 
double assurance that everything was all 
right. 

Mike, the bonehead, wanted to place him 
away back, but Jerry’s quick eye discov- 
ered a small table where the visibility was 
good to the desk. There, until his steak 
came, he toyed with the bread and butter 
and feasted his eyes on the ‘one and only. 
Chee, wasn’t she a pip! And wasn’t he the 
lucky guy! 

He had no feeling of jealousy regarding 
the guys who buzzed her; knew the line of 
guff they were handing her as they passed 
along; knew that it would get them no- 
where but off, the poor fish. They all fell 
for her, hard; young, old and middle-aged, 
married and single, the shy guys and the 
up-and-coming, and it was an off day when 
somebody didn’t try to date her up. In 
this, only one guy had ever succeeded, and 
his name was Mister J. McCabe, Esquire, 
so why worry?. It amused J. McCabe, the 
exulting, the supremely blest. Occasion- 
ally she glanced at him, and a little smile 
went with the glance; but she was chary 
of these favors—had to be. He was careful 
himself now, after many injunctions not to 
make his admiration too obvious. 

‘A cat may look at a king; why not ata 
queen?’’ he had replied. 

“A cat may look at a canary,” she had 
retorted, “‘but if he looks too long and too 
hard, that cat is going to get into trouble.” 

Well, this was better than looking at the 
back of her head anyway. And here was 
the steak and the French fried and the 
sliced tomats. Mike had exerted his in- 
fluence with the chef evidently. He wasn’t 
a T-bonehead. At least he knew a liberal 
tipper—or should one say tipster? A noble 
steak, anyway, and here was a lad 

Hello! Who was this bird? 

He had just come in, this bird. He was 
not on the tomtit order, but rather of the 
great horned owl order, broad and bulky, 
the horn being around his spectacles. That 
was not worthy of remark, however; the 
thing was that, entering, he had walked 
straight to the desk and tipped his lid to 
Bessie and had at once engaged her in con- 
versation. 

Quite out of the common course; a thing 
that you only did on the way out—if you 
got the chance. In a minute or two he 
gave place to a guy who observed the reg- 
ular procedure, and walked with a solid 
tread to a table by the partition opposite 
Jerry, who, picking up his neglected knife 
and fork, at that moment caught another 
glance from Bessie. It seemed a troubled 
glance somehow, but it was too swift for 
him to be sure of that. 

In a little while Jerry looked across at the 
bulky bird and saw that he had chosen a 
ready-to-serve order and was already piling 
corned beef and cabbage into his person. 
As he did so—with outspread wings—the 
lenses of his spectacles were so steadily fo- 
cused on Bessie that he seemed to be eating 
entirely by the touch system. That, of it- 
self, was not remarkable either. Jerry had 
seen such a thing happen before; but with 
the other Still, he merely found the 
bird amusing. In his late thirties, Jerry 
guessed; molting slightly on top. What 
you might call respectably dressed, in sober 
blue serge, but with a slightly inebriated 
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necktie in whose varied hues red predomi- 
nated; a mistake, with his florid com- 
plexion. 

Jerry took his time with his dinner, or- 

ering a second cup of coffee to prolong it. 
He was rather entertained by the man op- 
posite, who continued to stare at Bessie 
throughout the meal. At length the starer 
arose, put on his hat and coat, picked up 
his check, leaving a modest dime for Mike, 
and made his way to the desk. Jerry lit a 
cigarette and watched him. Bessie spiked 
the slip of paper, gave him his change and 
her smile—blim-blam—with her customary 
dispatch; but the owl still lingered. He 
had a clear deck for the time being, and 
seemed inclined to make the most of his 
opportunity. Jerry didn’t blame him. He 
was probably telling Bessie something 
about her eyes that she was perfectly aware 
of. Might be asking her what she did with 
herself evenings when she quit work, and 
telling her that he was a lonely stranger in 
this big city with a painful craving for con- 
genial company. 

Whatever it was, he was lingering over- 
long in the telling and Bessie was looking 
peeved. Jerry pushed his chair back and 
slipped into his coat before Mike could help 
him. He slipped Mike half a buck, also, 
and hastened to the rescue. Bessie saw him 
coming and made a little motion toward 
him; but the owl stuck. 

“‘Gangway, please,” 
broad back. 

He turned and gave Jerry a dirty look; 
but Bessie spoke up. 

‘Good night, Mr. Boyer.”’ 
finality in her tone. 

“Good night, Miss Rath,” returned the 
‘owl stiffly, and beat it. He didn’t look at 
all pleased. Jerry chuckled. 

““Who’s the sheik?”’ he asked. 

“Gimme your check,” Bessie demanded. 
She held out her hand and Jerry took it and 
gave it a gentle pressure before she could 
jerk it away. ‘“‘Don’t get fresh,’ she cau- 
tioned. ‘‘How are you, Jerry?” 

“A little better this evening; I just took 
some nourishment. Say, kid, you’re a 
sandbag in that scenery. Listen, you hadn’t 
ought to wear that. I told you the last 
time that it wasn’t right. It don’t matter 
about me, but you ought to think of what it 
does to the other guys that ain’t got a 
chance.” 

“Cut out that line,’ said Bessie, biting 
her lip to keep from smiling. ‘I’m wearing 
this because my other dress is at the clean- 
er’s. Gimme your check. Did you work 
today? You don’t look like you did.” 

“T went through some of the. motions and 
the foreman thinks I worked,” Jerry in- 
formed her. ‘‘ Did you say you wanted my 
check? Here you are.” 

He took the two tickets from his vest 
pocket and laid them before her. She 
looked at them with a seeming lack of in- 
terest. 

“T hope you’ll enjoy yourselves; 
say it’s a good show,” she said. 

“T was afraid that you mightn’t like it, 
but I took a chance.” 

“Me?” She arched her eyebrows. “ You 
don’t think I’m going with you, do you?” 

“T thought maybe you would, being as 
you told me you’d let me take you some- 
where tonight.’’ He tried to say it confi- 
dently, but he had to force his smile a little. 
“You plighted your honor, oath and word, 
if you get me,” he added. 

“Did I? Honest, did I promise?” 

Nouse! She knew just exactly what she 
had told him.- His heart sank. 

“You said maybe you’d let me.” 

“Well, if I said so I’ll have to keep my 
word, I suppose. Now you’ve stood here 
long enough.” 

“Not so long as Mr. Boyer. Who is Mr. 
Boyer?” 

‘A friend of sister’s. Now give me that 
check and no more fooling. I’ll get off as 
soon as I can, if you want to wait for me at 
the corner drug store. Do you want to?” 

Chee! Did he want to? His spirits be- 
came feather light and his body seemed 
sympathetically to throw off the weight 
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and grossness of flesh and simply float him 
to the rendezvous. There, he bought a 
bulky and expensive, but in his opinion to- 
tally inadequate, box of candy, and to help 
pass the time he exchanged a few pleasant 
words with the gaudy bimbo at the candy 
counter, soon, however, becoming sensible 
of a pain in the neck. That floss must 
have taken her pay one-half cash and the 
balance in toilet requisites. How did they 
get that way? He madea tour of the show 
cases, halting before the perfumery, and 
again before the plush boxes containing 
sets. His money burned in his pocket and 
his fingers itched to haul it forth for some- 
thing good enough for Bessie; but outside 
of the perfumery—and a girl liked to pick 
her own. He knew that. And he would 
have to feel his way a little. The ring that 
he was shortly to buy—get that? Buy— 
would have to come first. Hesat down at a 
table by the soda fountain and abandoned 
himself to golden dreams until, at last, 
Bessie came. 


It was a wonderful evening. Take it all 
round, it was certainly wonderful. They 
had good seats and there was a good bill. 
At least Jerry supposed it was good. There 
was one act that intrigued him—a guy who 
got himself out of all kinds of knots and 
handcuffs they could tie and shackle him 
with. But Jerry presently remembered 
that such an accomplishment, useful as it 
might be to ginks that had any use for it, 
was of no more than academic interest to 
him. There were good singing and dancing 
acts, too, and a one-act comedy that was 
pretty raw and brought a crimson blush 
to—Bessie’s cheek? No, to his own. Bes- 
sie, bless her, didn’t get the rotten stuff and 
only laughed because the others did. All 
the same, there ought to be a law 

But the great thing was sitting next to 
Bessie, so close that arms and shoulders 
touched—as often as he could contrive. No 
act could equal the quick-change play of 
expression on her pretty face; delight, 
amusement, amazement, and, now and 
then, the most deliciously uncontrolled 
mirth. And then the contours of her cheek 
and chin, and the pink lobe of her ear! 
Best of all, her quick turning to him to see 
if his appreciation equaled hers; gray eyés 
and black meeting, for once, with perfect 
frankness and freedom. 

All that was wonderful, but—there were 
buts. Set against these wonders, her with- 
drawals from contact that seemed more 
than accidental, her whispered ‘‘don’ts”’ 
when his gaze grew too ardent, her sharp 
displeasure when, availing himself of the 
darkening of the auditorium, he tried to 
hold her hand. Chee! Even in his unre- 
generate days she had let him do that for a 
few moments. There was a certain aloof- 
ness, an occasional constraint in her man- 
ner that Jerry found hard to define but 
nevertheless felt. 

After the show was over she took his arm 
in the outgoing jam and the mercury went 
up with a jump. 

“And now,” said Jerry, gayly and confi- 
dently, ‘“‘we’ll taxi over to the Winter Gar- 
den and grab a bite and shake a foot, just 
to show there’s no ill feeling.’ 

‘We will not,’ Bessie answered, promptly 
and almost stonily. ‘‘We’ll street-car to 
the station—if you want to go with me— 
and then you can beat it back to bed and 
I’ll go on home, thanking you very much 
for a pleasant evening.” 

Argue? You might as well have argued 
with the Obelisk in the park. But against 
her protest he took het home, and on the 
way he talked foolishly and she talked 
wisely, and was often silent when he ex- 
pected something warmer and more re- 
sponsive than silence. So at last they stood 
by her door. 

“Good night, Jerry. All the same, I did 
have a lovely time.” 

“Good night, Bessie. Bessie 

“No!” she cried. “Jerry, don’t! 
Jerry, I mean it!” 

Jerry weakened. Her hand against his 
breast had strength behind it, and worse— 
determination. He could have taken what 
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he wanted in spite of that, but the cave- 
man spirit that had flared up for a moment 
died down and the last spark expired at a 
glimpse of her flushed and angry face. 
He released her and laughed shakily. 

“Some other time then? Tell 
Bessie.” 

“T’ve told you. You know what I said. 
And don’t ever try that again. If you 
can’t act like a gentleman se 

“Tm behaving. Now tell me—some 
other time?”’ 

“‘T’m making no promises.”’ 

“Are you sore, Bessie?” 

“No, I’m not sore; but you’ve got to be- 
have. Now be yourself. You shouldn’t 
have come with me; you'll get no sleep at 
all, all that way to go back. Good night.” 

Her latchkey clicked and the door 
opened. Jerry tipped his lid soberly and 
without a word. Then, as the door closed, 
his face lit with a radiant grin. Bessie had 
kissed her hand to him. 

Jerry tried to dope it out on the way 
home; but he could only conclude that it 
had been a wonderful evening—on the 
whole. As to the repelling of his embrace, 
he was inclined to blame himself for trying 
to rush things, and that last gracious ges- 
ture of Bessie’s had taken away most of the 
sting. Struggling against a tendency to 
nod and fall asleep at intervals, he thought 
over some of the most significant of Bessie’s 
remarks during the evening: 

“Listen, you must think you’ve got a 
life pass to the mint and a permit to take all 
you want. Two-twenty for your dinner! 
And Mike! Half of what you earned in the 
day for one meal, . . . Then those tickets; 
we could have sat in the balcony for half the 
price just as well... . . Well enough any- 
way. And the candy. I don’t want you 
buying expensive boxes of candy for me. 
I know what that kind costs, and you can’t 
afford it. Don’t you ever one 
track of what you spend, Jerry? ‘ 
No, I won’t be a sport. That kind of a 
sport isn’t far from a crook. He doesn’t 
have a long way to go, you take it from me. 
You can bet he’s not earning his money by 
teal work, or he’d take care of it and add 
to it. No, you needn’t be a tight- 
wad, either; but if you expect to get any- 
where you've got to have money, and what 
have you got? . . . Well, I’m glad if you 
have, and I hope you "ll keep it. 

Jerry McCabe, are you het Don’t you 
talk about rings to me. You wait and 
see. . . I’mmaking no 5 prOHiibed, tent 
Suppose you have! I’m glad if I’ve got 
that much influence; but you know, 
Jerry—you know yourself that working a 
week or two weeks—or two months isn’t 
any sign that you’re going to keep it up. 


me, 


Now is it? No; you’ve got to un- 
derstand. If you’re doing this just to 
please me —— Well, I’mglad. Keepright 
on traveling in it and save your money 
and we'll see. I’m not 
saying.” 


Fair enough! But it wasn’t putting her 
little hand in his and leading him onward 
and upward. It wasn’t inviting him to 
come clean with her. Would he ever have 
the nerve to do that? He was beginning to 
doubt it, and it was only a very little while 
ago that he had fondly imagined her gently 
stroking his shame-bowed head, as he con- 
fessed his crimes, and bidding him take 
heart. 

“You were misguided, Jerry darling, but 
you have repented and forsaken your evil 
ways, so grieve not, beloved. Remember 
always that your Bessie trusts and believes 
in you, and that though all the world ——” 

But that was emphatically the bunk. It 
was up to him to make good and play the 
game; stick to the job and save. And who 
could tell? He was always a lucky guy and 
something might happen any time. 

He took this thought to bed with him, 
arose with it in the morning and held it for 
week after week of days of grinding toil and 
nights of dreary solitude. Why the soli- 
tude? This way: Bessie was none too 
lavish with the crumbs of comfort that he 
had determined to accept, and almost the 
first ratfle out of the box she had denied 
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him the solace of eating his dinners at 
Matteo’s—even when he promised to keep 
his checks down to a maximum of a dollar— 
well, six bits then. 

“No,” said Bessie, snapping the cigar 
case shut. ‘‘I want you to get enough to 
eat. I wouldn’t eat here myself if I had to 
pay for my meals. Another thing, you 
make me nervous, looking at me the way 
you do.” 

“‘T won’t look at you at all,” said Jerry. 

“Then why come here? Another thing, 
I’d be having to fuss all the time, to have to 
keep you from tagging along when I quit 
work.” 

“You mean to say I’m not to walk with 
you as far as ——”’ 

“Not a step. Give you an inch and it 
gets to be a regular thing.” 

“What of it?” 

*“How long do you think it would be be- 
fore everybody was kidding me about 
you?” 

“Let ’em kid. What of it?” 

““You’d be willing enough, I know; but 
I’m not. I don’t want you rubbering in at 
the window either. Just keep away from 
me for a while.” 

Jerry would take almost anything she 
handed him, but note the “‘almost.’’ He 
was patient and long-suffering and humble; 
but If this was a turndown, if he had 
been mistaken about her liking him and she 
had no use or time for him, far be it from 
him to pester a lady who considered him a 
disgrace. He said so, and his black eyes 
had a hard, hard look in them between their 
half-closed lids—a look that Bessie had 
never seen before. 

“T didn’t mean that at all,’’ she pro- 
tested earnestly. ‘‘You know I like you.” 

“Ye-ah?”’ said Jerry dryly. 

“And you're the first fella I ever told 
that,” said Bessie, and, honest to goodness, 
her lip was quivering and the beginnings of 
tears gathered in her eyes. 

Jerry melted instantly. Who was he to 
get upstage with her? A dirty little yegg, 
after all; a low-lived roughneck that 
wasn’t fit to be in the same room with her. 
She had a right to be ashamed of him. Was 
this his chivalry? Did Fitz-James act that 
way when Ellen gave him the raspberry? 
Not any! 


Hope vanished from Fitz-James’s eye, 
But not with hope fled sympathy. 


And there was no need for hope to vanish 
in his case. 

“You're right, girlie,”’ he said. 
me on probation, ain’t you?” 

Bessie nodded. 

“Well, that goes then,” said Jerry. “‘But 
listen and get this: I’ve shook the old 
gang—see? I told you I moved to a new 
hangout. Well, I’m going to be mighty 
lonesome, evenings, if I ain’t going to see 
you a-tall.” 

Bessie had recovered her composure. 

*“You can come and eat here Wednes- 
days—maybe Saturdays now and then. 
I'll tell you. I’ll see how you behave. And 
now you beat it—and don’t wait.” 

So Jerry beat it without more ado and 
faithfully spent his evenings for the most 
part in his room, reading. One night, 
looking over his exhausted library, his eye 
fell on Bunyan and he took it down. It 
was an old edition containing that amazing 
human document, Grace Abounding, as well 
as the Progress. 

Jerry fluttered the leaves and opened at 
a place where Jer. ii, 25 hit him in the eye. 
He knew that ‘‘Jer.’’ meant Jeremiah, and 
Miss Devine had told him that Jerry was 
short for the same monniker. 

“T want you to read this book, Jerry,” 
Miss Devine had said, and Jerry had an- 
swered, “Sure I will.’’ That was more than 
twelve years ago. 

“T’ll never have more time on my 
hands,’”’, he murmured, and tried another 
place. “‘Chee! They put him in the coop 
for a twelve-year stretch!” His interest 
quickened, but when he had finished that 
page and run into a string of John xiv, 
1, 2poset sel Ohne XVI, oo) Col. i, 243) Heb: 
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(Continued from Page 75) 
xii, 22, 23, 24, he turned back the leaf and 
found this: 


“T know not whether there be such a 
thing as a woman breathing under the copes 
of the heavens, but by their apparel . . . 
except my wife.” 


“This is going to be good,”’ said Jerry. 


‘And in this I admire the wisdom of God, 
that He made me shy of women from my 
first conversion until now. These know, 
and can also bear me witness, with whom I 
have been most intimately concerned, that 
it is a rare thing to see me carry it pleas- 
antly toward a woman.” 


Jerry’s own case exactly. Well, not ex- 
actly, perhaps. He could hardly say that 
it was rarely that he carried himself pleas- 
antly toward them. He had done that toa 
dozen different skirts in the past few days. 
Some of them were dumb enough and some 
were there with the gray matter; there 
were flighty Floras and girls that had sense. 
There was that red-head in No. 18 for in- 
stance. She seemed a nice sort of kid. 
Jerry had carried himself pleasantly to- 
ward her on several occasions since he had 
picked up her umbrella in the hall. All the 
same, him and John had the same idea: 
John’s wife was the one and only for him, 
and Bessie—there was only one Bessie. 

Back to the beginning: 


“For my descent, then, it was, as is well 
krcwn by many, of a low and inconsider- 


able generation.” 


Jerry adjusted the shade of the lamp at 


the head of his bed, piled his pillows and lay 


down. After twelve years he was going 


to keep his promise to Miss Devine and 
wade through the book from cover to 


cover; and it wasn’t going to be a hard 
thing to do, at that, the way it opened up. 
John and he had the same sort of a start. 


A week later Jerry broke the rules. It 
came in this wise: He had gone to the fore- 
man of the shop at quitting time and put it 
up to him. 

“Bill,” said he casually, “‘I was reading 
in a book last night where it said that the 
laborer was worthy of his hire. How 
about it?”’ 

“The way I look at it is that he ought to 
be,’’ replied the foreman, after some con- 
sideration. ‘‘But is he? That’s the ques- 
tion—is he?” 

“Speaking for this one, I should say that 
he’s worthy of twenty cents an hour more 
than this robbers’ roost is paying him,” 
said Jerry amiably. ‘‘The question is— 
does he get it?”’ 

“T’ll take a little time to study that out,” 
the foreman temporized. ‘“Offhand, I’d 
say he doesn’t. I may be mistaken.” 

“Fair enough,” said Jerry. “Take time 
and lean the bean on it, but let me know by 
the time I get through washing myself. 
I’ve got a bet on it with myself and we’re 
going to leave it to you.” 

He went to the wash room, where, in a 
minute or two, the foreman joined him. 

“Feller,” said that worthy, “I guess you 
win, after all. Gimme the soap.” 

So that was that, and you couldn’t blame 
Jerry, under the circumstances. It wasn’t 
Wednesday, but Bessie would certainly 
want to know about this. It called for a 
celebration. Anybody could get a job and 
some could stay with it—had to; but a guy 
who could get his pay raised in less than a 
month by a thirty-minute egg like Bill was 
certainly there. Bessie would see that and 
forget the rules at once. 

So he greased his hair and dressed with 
care, as the song says, and started out, with 
drums beating and flags waving, and rub- 
bering in at Matteo’s window, thereby 
smashing another rule, he saw the owl 
standing by the desk and evidently carry- 
ing himself as pleasantly toward Bessie as 
the big slob knew how. He continued to 
rubber and saw the bird stand aside to let 
another customer through and then resume 
his conversation. He waited until the poor 
fish finally got through and, after a nod and 
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a smile from Bessie, passed out. Jerry 
met him at the door and got the shoulder. 
He shouldered back and the gink paused 
and glared. 

“‘Pawdon muh,” said Jerry, with an in- 
solent grin, and without waiting for a reply 
entered the restaurant. 

There were two more customers at the 
desk and a third approaching. Bessie saw 
him, though, and her expression was one of 
decided displeasure. He smiled back at 
her and passed on to a table and ate, having 
ordered with careful economy. During the 
meal Bessie studiously avoided looking at 
him, but he had expected that. What sur- 
prised him was the positive anger she 
showed when, after biding his time, he ap- 
proached her, smiling and confident. 

“Tf you look at me in that tone of voice 
T’ll lean my head on this show case and sob 
like a little child,’ he said. ‘‘ Girlie, I know 
something you don’t know.” 

““T know you're not to be depended on,”’ 
she answered. “I always thought so, and 
now I know it.” 

“Be yourself. Wait until I tell you some- 
thing, kid.” 

“Tell it to Sweeney,” said Bessie inele- 
gantly. ‘I don’t want to hear it. You’ve 
broken your promise, and that lets you 
out.” 

“Only forty-five cents’ worth,” Jerry 
pleaded, producing his check. “And cases 
alter circumstances, ain’t it? Listen!” 

But Bessie seemed disinclined to listen. 
She had almost snatched his check from 
him, rung it up and jabbed a half dollar and 


a nickel in the mat, and now picked up a ° 


sheaf of paper slips and fingered them over. 
Chee! She was pretty, with that angry 
flush on her cheek! Mad or glad, she was 
a picture. Jerry spoke musingly. 

“Now if I was sister’s friend she’d have 
time for me—and smiles.”’ 

He was astonished at the way she turned 
on him, at the flash of her gray eyes. 

“T’ll give him all the time and all the 
smiles I want, and you’ve nothing to say 
about it,” she said, fury in her tone. ‘‘Him 
or anybody else. He’s a gentleman, any- 
way, and he keeps his promises and he’s 
respected. A woman could depend on 
Jebhong™ 

“He’s an owl,” Jerry stated calmly. “‘He 
doesn’t spend his money recklessly, though, 
I'll say. I seen that.” 

“Tt isn’t because he hasn’t got money, 
and property, too,” Bessie retorted. 

‘All the better for sister,” Jerry com- 
mented. “But he’s nothing in my young 
life. I ain’t interested in him, and you 
don’t seem interested to hear what I got to 
tell you.” 

““What was it?’’ asked Bessie coldly. 

“Only that they’ve raised my pay at the 
shop,” Jerry informed her. “My industry 
and application and intelligence and skill 
having attracted the attention of my boss, 
he’s boosted me a couple of smacks per each 
and every day that I work ten hours, just 
to encourage me. ‘It’s worth far more than 
that to have a guy like you that I can de- 
pend on,’ he says, ‘and I wish to take this 
opportunity to compliment you and con- 
gratulate you on your ability and efficiency, 
Mr. McCabe,’ says he.” 

Bessie’s eyes searched him. 

“Honestly, is that so, Jerry?”’ 

“All but the bouquets,’ he answered. 
“Some boost though, eh, what, what, what? 
I thought you might like to know.” 

“Jerry, I’m sorry I scolded you. That’s 
fine! Listen, Jerry, I’ll call you up at the 
shop tomorrow and let you know if I can 
see you—maybe a little earlier than this, 
and then you can tell me all about it. I'll 
forgive you for coming, but you must go 
now. I’m awful glad—honest!”’ 

You could see she was. All the same, 
Jerry wasn’t allowed to wait for her. Rules 
were still in force. But the next day she 
called him up, sure enough, and gave him a 
date at a hotel adjoining the station. She 
had fixed it to get off early and would eat 
dinner with him. G’by! 

Reward of virtue! Some reward too. 
From the moment that she entered the 
plush-railed space in the lobby, where they 
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sat on an elegantly upholstered lounge that 
they had all to themselves, there wasn’t a 
cloud in the sky. Jerry, being extra careful, 
may have had something to do with it. He 
watched his step. But she questioned him 
eagerly about the boost and his work gen- 
erally, made him show her his poor hands 
and patted one of them caressingly; she 
praised him, admired his tie, laughed mer- 
rily at his jokes and was altogether sweet 
and lovely and charming and sympathetic, 
so that it was a wonder Jerry held himself 
in as well as he did. Furthermore, she told 
him a family secret that seemed to explain 
her former severity. 

It seemed that there was “‘a relation of 
hers’? who was one of these regular guys— 
a sport, as smart as they make ’em and 
good-looking and easy-going and good- 
natured; so you couldn’t hardly get mad at 
him or stay mad if you did; and his wife 
thought the world and all of him, and his 
five kids adored him, and if he’d had sense 
he might have been somebody. But he 
liked to have a good time and was out for 
the easy dough. He got it, too, being a 
lueky guy; but it sifted through his fingers 
like dry, fine sand, and for all his luck he 
was broke half the time and his wife never 
knew where she was at and the family suf- 
fered. Then his luck changed and the 
bunch of crooks he was training with got 
him to do something he hadn’t ought to 
have done, and he got sent to the pen and 
died there. 

“They warned his wife before she mar- 
ried him,”’ said Bessie, ‘‘but she thought 
she could steady him and make him keep 
his jobs. She had time to be sorry after 
they sent him up, and she had to scrub and 
take in washing until the kids got old 
enough to help.”’ She stared abstractedly 
at her spoon. 

‘‘Was she sorry?’’ asked Jerry, after a 
moment’s silence. But at her look, he has- 
tened to add, ‘‘She sure had reason to be.”’ 
Then he changed the subject to John Bun- 
yan—one of these, now, fundamentalists 
they tell about in the papers. A preacher, 
and they jugged him for it. What do you 
know! A square-shooting guy, at that, and 
they couldn’t bluff him. He, Jerry, had 
just started in on the book he wrote, and it 
looked good. Ought to make a swell movie. 

Yes, it was a wonderful evening. When 
it was over, Bessie wouldn’t let him take 
the Flatbush trip, but he yielded the point 
easily. He felt he would be a hog to fight 
for more when she had given so much. He 
went home to mull it over. Passing No. 18 
on his way to his room, he was reminded 
of little red-head. For three or four days 
now he had noticed that there was no bot- 
tle of milk at her door and she was looking 
pretty thin and peaked and her invariably 
cheerful mug seemed like it might let down 
when you weren’t looking. Jerry had a 
hunch that the kid was up against it, and 
he was genuinely sorry for her. Yet a min- 
ute or two later, as he lay on his bed resting 
his toil-weary body, there was no such a 
thing as a red-head under the copes of the 
heavens so far as he was concerned—just 
Bessie. j 

He knew now why Bessie had been so 
cagy. She wasn’t no iceberg, as in moments 
of exasperation he had called her, and she 
thought a heap of J. McCabe. But she re- 
membered the way her daddy had let his 
family down. Jerry was wise to it being her 
old man she was talking about, and throw- 
ing in a couple of extra kids didn’t fool 
him. Well, J. McCabe wasn’t like daddy, 
and she was realizing that now. J. McCabe 
was a reliable guy, a sticker and a saver— 
a property owner, too, in time. 

He continued with these delightful medi- 
tations until late and then skinned off his 
clothes and got into bed, adjusting the 
shade of the light to read a little of the 
Progress. He had left Christian just as he 
got that bum steer from Mr. Worldly Wise- 
man, and he now followed the bedeviled 
pilgrim to the wicket gate and the old bird, 
Goodwill: 


“Goodwill. Yes, there are many ways 
butt down into this and they are crooked 


| 


and wide, but that thou mayest distinguish 
the right from the wrong; the right only 
being strait and narrow.” 


Well, what do you know! There’s where 
they got that strait-and-narrow-path stuff. 
Goodwill was right. It was getting J. 
McCabe where he wanted to go. A long 
ways there, even by the S. & N., without 
capital; but, at that, it might be shorter 
than a guy supposed. Things happen, and 
on the S. & N. your luck doesn’t turn. 

He yawned, laid the book down and 
switched out the light. 


It happened—the big event that he was 
to remember as the thing that made possi- 
ble his life’s happiness, the thing that gave 
him what he particularly needed at the 
time, the golden streak of luck that hit him, 
right out of a clear sky. Sure enough, you 
never can tell! 

The very next day. He was walking 
home, happy in the consciousness of a good 
day’s work well done, when he saw a bird 
getting out of a taxi. A gay bird, with rich, 
albeit ill-chosen plumage—a suit that swore 
vociferously at his overcoat and a hat that 
disagreed violently with them both. A 
prosperous-looking bird, though, and the 
silver-mounted morocco bill fold that he 
took from his breast pocket to pay the 
driver was more than fairly fat. 

Well, if it wasn’t Jerry’s dear old side 
kick, Dumb-Bell Dan—the sobriquet be- 
ing ironically bestowed in recognition of 
Dan’s unusual sapience in affairs pertain- 
ing to his calling. He and Jerry had done 
that Cleveland job together—the last job 
that Jerry had done or ever would do—and 
he had gypped Jerry on the split—foully 
gypped him. Jerry had wanted to meet the 
bird, like ‘‘lovelorn swain in lady’s bower,” 
for quite a while after his return. But time 
softens resentments. 

Quickly, but unobtrusively, Jerry melted 
into a convenient doorway and waited to 
see the direction that Dan would take. 
Dan started north; Jerry followed him. 
Dan turned down a side street; Jerry, 
whose brain had been busily working, 
dogged his steps for half a block; and then, 
having made up his mind, speeded up, 
overtook him and caught him by the arm 
and whirled him around. 

“Well, Danny! You old son of a gun! 
Chee! I’m glad to see you!”’ 

Jerry’s face beamed with delight. He 
took his old pal by the shoulder, he caught 
his coat lapels and rocked him with friendly 
roughness, he punched him genially in the 
ribs and finally pump-handled his reluctant 
hand. Danny, at first extremely discon- 
certed, recovered his poise and grinned 
quite responsively. 

“Say, shrimp, you’ll’get hurt some day, 
coming up behind a guy like that. I thought 
it was a pinch. How are you, Jerry? I just 
blew in and I was thinking about you. 
How’s tricks?” 

“Not so good,” Jerry confessed. “You 
look like a million bucks though. I got 
cleaned out after I left you in Cleveland. 
Had to hoof it thirty miles into Wogan. 
Some hike! Listen, Dan, wasn’t none of 
that paper good? I could use a eoupla cen- 
turies right now.” 

“You got my letter at the hotel at 
Wogan, didn’t you? Sure! All registered 
stuff, no good to nobody but the holders. 
Izzy and me burned them in the stove. 
Tough luck! Well, I gotta be on my way 
now, Jerry, but I’ll see you tonight at 
Dooly’s. I wanna talk to you, see?”’ He 
looked about him uneasily and shifted his 
feet. 

“Wait,” said Jerry. ‘“‘Say, you ain’t 
blown that two grand yet. Slip me a hun- 
dred now, pal. I need it. Make it two if 
you can.” 

“Jerry, old-timer, I’m broke myself, 
practically, right now,’ the Dumb-Bell ex- 
plained sorrowfully. “But I know where I 
can get some, and I’ll bring it over to 
Dooly’s sure. I’ll show you.” He dived 
into his trousers pocket and produced the 
change that the taxi driver had given him— 
a five-spot, two ones and some silver. “‘I’ll 
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split with you if you’re flat. Take the 
fiver,” he concluded generously. 

Jerry’s smile turned to an ugly grin that 
bared his teeth, and his eyelids half closed 
in a particularly vicious manner as he 
thrust one hand into his overcoat pocket 
and made a conspicuous bulge there. 

“Keep your chicken feed, you dirty 
crook!”? he said. ‘‘ You—dirty—lying— 
crook! You'll split nothing. What about 
them Liberties in that bundle we got, to 
say nothing of the rest of the gilt-edge 
stuff you and that other crook held out on 
me? Crook!” 

“Say,” Danny growled belligerently, 


*“ another word out of you and I’ll knock 


your block off. I’d do it anyway if we was 


| any place else, you poor boob.” 


“Try it,” Jerry invited. The bulge in his 
pocket pointed Danny-ward, and Danny 
noticed it. ‘‘Lucky for you we ain’t no 
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you double-crossing crook! 
Won’t try it? Then beat it! Listen, I'll 
give you the tip you gave me. You stay 
out of N’York where I won’t see you. Get 
that? Then beat it!’ 

There was such a snarl and snap to that 
last that the Dumb-Bell’s retreat was al- 
most precipitate. Jerry watched him for a 
moment or two and then turned in the op- 
posite direction, with sunshine in his face 
and joy in his heart. He had told the 
Dumb-Bell what he thought of him. 

Fifteen minutes later Jerry was in his 
room, chuckling happily as he sat on the 
bed and counted hundred-dollar bills. A 
silver-mounted morocco bill fold lay empty 
on the coverlet beside him. 

“One, two, three—if he had made a mo- 
tion to pull that leather when I asked him 
for a stake I’d have taken a couple of hun- 
?erd and handed him the rest back—four, 


place else, 


January 2, 1926. 


five—and I thought he was a square-shooter 
once, the yellow dog!—six, seven, eight— 
I guess my fingers ain’t so stiff. ‘And from 
the robber rend the prey’—what? Noth- 
ing wrong about that—nine, ten—no, 
that’s a fifty. He thought I had a gat. 
Well, take this and what I’ve got and I can 
open a bank account. I wonder how you 
break into a bank—the regular way—to 
put money into it. And what’ll Bessie say 
when I show her my bank book? I guess 
she’ll let me buy that ring, now I got cap- 
ital. I guess yes!” 

He replaced the bills in the fold and his 
eyes glowed. 

“The strait and narrow path! If I 
hadn’t been walking in it I wouldn’t have 
met Dan and got back what was honestly 
coming to me. I’ll sure stay in it,’ said 
Jerry. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


TROPICAL PARASITES 


| acres of Wallop County land, south of Clam- 


mer, was probably worth twelve dollars an 
acre or thereabouts. What is more, they 
opined that if somebody bought the land 
and cleared it and found out what its soil 
was good for, and then hopped in and cul- 
tivated it for a few years with the same 
energy with which a similar parcel of land 
would be cultivated in Kansas or Iowa or 
Connecticut, it would unquestionably be 
worth much more than twelve dollars an 


| acre eventually, and the person who bought 


it might even make his everlasting fortune 


| from it. 


Unfortunately, the recent rapid rise in 
Florida real-estate values has not caused 
the state to be flooded with sturdy pioneers 
anxious to remove their coats and whip 
2000 acres of cheap land into a valuable 
farm. The present-day pioneer emits pitiful 


| moans if his six-cylinder emigrant wagon 
| strikes a piece of road sufficiently rough to 


break a leaf in one of his springs; and he 
considers that he has been enticed to Florida 
under false pretenses if his first real-estate 


| purchase fails—which it frequently does— 


to net him a large profit at the end of a week. 

Into the situation, then, are injected the 
persons whose interest in Florida is limited 
to the amount of money that they can take 
out of it. The climate has little or no at- 


| traction for them. They attach no meaning 


to the fact that in one part of Florida a city 
has risen in four years from a vacant ex- 
panse of pineland and palmetto, and is test- 
ing its muscles by building a high school 
that will house 3000 pupils. They see no 
hidden portent in the interesting and slightly 
blatant manner in which bank deposits all 
over Florida are swelling like a pounded 
thumb. They freely admit, when questioned 
in a sympathetic manner, that they will re- 
main in Florida only so long as they are 
able to make several profits grow where one 
profit grew before. Then they will blithely 
flit onward to other fields of endeavor and 
sell stock in projected dirigible companies 
or hypothetical mining companies or near- 
radio companies or some sort of imitation of 
the financial success of the moment. 


Three Ways to Northern Money 


These are the chief purchasers of cheap 
acreage in every part of Florida; and it is 
through their activities that countless thou- 
sands of doctors and drug clerks and steve- 
dores and college professors and cowboys 
and plumbers throughout the Northern 
states have become Florida land owners, and 
simultaneously got it right where the North- 
erner seems to be most vulnerable to coughs, 
colds and machinations of come-on artists— 
to wit, in the neck. 

The man who first remarked that there 
are more ways than one to skin a cat is sup- 
posed to have said something rather snappy, 
but his remark means little to the average 
person. If, however, he had altered his 
statement slightly and observed that there 


| are more ways than one to skin a sucker in 
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Florida, he would have originated the great- 
est truth since the publication of the in- 
formation that a straight line is the shortest 
distance between two points. 

The greatest of all Florida sucker skin- 
ning operations occurs when 1000 acres or 
2000 acres of cheap land is retailed to North- 
erners in the form of building lots. Such a 
block of land, it should be remembered, is 
not at all worthless when it is retained in 
block form. Parts of it may be, and some- 
times are, under water. All of it may be, 
and often is, miles from the nearest settle- 
ment. It may be a jungle of thorny creep- 
ers and saw-edged grasses through which no 
human being can force his way. But no 
matter how bad it may be, there is a possi- 
bility of clearing it or draining it or other- 
wise making it useful.in the years to come, 
provided the owner hassufficient determina- 
tion and resources. But when such a block 
of land is divided into building lots, some- 
times five lots to the acre, but more often as 
many as ten lots to the acre, and sold to 
great numbers of people with small capital, 
it literally becomes worthless in many if not 
in most instances, because it can never be 
put together as farm land again. 

Such blocks of land may be plotted by 
the purchasers and sold direct to gullible 
Northerners through an advertising cam- 
paign in the newspapers. If the advertise- 
ments make false statements concerning the 
location of the land, then the advertisers 
may be apprehended and lodged in the bas- 
tile by those who have believed everything 
that they read in the advertisements and 
then discovered them to be untrue. Or the 
blocks may be plotted by the purchasers 
and sold in the North by an advertising 
campaign in which no false statements are 
made. Or the purchasers may divide the 
blocks into subdivisions and sell the entire 
subdivisions to persons who feel the urge to 
distribute Florida building lots to eager 
Northerners. 

In many of the cases that come under 
these three heads, the persons who retail 
land to credulous and Florida-hungry 
Northerners make use, in some way, of the 
publicity that has been purchased by or 
given to the great developments of Florida— 
developments, let us say, like Pirate Beach 
or Banana. ? 

Because fashionable and wealthy folk 
from Northern states have for many years 
been seeking warmth and relaxation during 
the winter months at Pirate Beach, that 
favored resort has received millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of free advertising in newspapers, 
books and magazines, and has become syn- 
onymous all over the world with pleasure, 
exclusiveness, warmth, sunshine, the idle 
rich, palm trees, wheel chairs, easy money 
and pictures showing famous people sitting 
on the sand with their mouths open, read- 
ing from left to right. 

There are great hotels at Pirate Beach; 
railroads enter its very heart; stockbrokers’ 
offices offer cool and pleasing havens for 
wealthy patrons when the sun becomes too 


warm or their families become too violent 
in their social activities; from any and 
every portion of it a two-minute walk will 
enable one to reach the ocean or a broad 
lake. Fan palms and coconut palms and 
royal palms clatter and rustle in the balmy 
breezes that sweep across it from lake to 
ocean or from ocean to lake—breezes that 
are scented, whichever way they blow, with 
the elevating odor of wealth. 


What’s in a Name 


It is expensive and world famous. Con- 
sequently it is highly desirable property, 
and probably will continue to be highly de- 
sirable property for many years to come. 
Ambitious and forward-looking people have 
been known to cripple themselves finan- 
cially in order to visit Pirate Beach and 
tremble with delight before the cynical and 
skeptical stares of society favorites, slum- 
born moving-picture actresses and head 
waiters. 

Banana was a waste of sand and palmetto 
scrub back in the early pioneer days of 
Florida’s development—around 1921, say, 
or 1922. Then a farseeing developer pur- 
chased it and gave it a beautiful Spanish 
name, and advertised it and cleared off the 
scrub and advertised it some more and laid 
out broad streets and sidewalks and built a 
lighting plant and poured advertisements 
of Banana into the papers and built a few 
houses and kept on advertising, and finally 
turned his waste of sand and palmetto 
scrub into a beautiful, well-planned, bril- — 
liant, modern city, with a harbor and fine | 
municipal buildings, so that the name — 
Banana meant a good deal and was wortha — 
good deal. 1 

Unless one wished to be supersensitive 
and disagreeable about it, there was no 
real reason why anyone shouldn’t make use 
of the names of such celebrated resorts. 
Pirate Beach was Pirate Beach of course; — 
but if anyone wished to name a town Pirate { 
Beach Terrace, there was no reason why he © 
shouldn’t do so without being jailed by the 
citizens of Pirate Beach—even though the © 
most casual and rudimentary examination — 
into this similarity of names revealed the — 
fact that there was as much difference 
between Pirate Beach and Pirate Beach — 
Terrace as between a horse and a horse © 
chestnut. | 

Consequently the purchasers of cheap 
land frequently attach the names of great © 
resorts to their purchases, and assist Na- _ 
ture to take its course by inserting cleverly © 
worded advertisements in the newspapers. © 
Most of them have been simply and truth- © 
fully advertised as being west of some 
world-famous resort. It is equally true — 
that they are west of that world-famous © 
continent, Africa. 

One who was unfamiliar with Florida — 
might have cast.a skeptical eye at the eleva- — 
tions that were designated as heights and — 
highlands in these advertisements; but — 

(Continued on Page 80) | 
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our Wife may buy a Used Car 
with Perfect Safety 


—The Studebaker Used-Car Pledge certifies Value and Price 


Syiverh wife patronizes the store whose policy of 
square dealing is a matter of certainty. There 
she buys with absolute confidence. She may buy a 
Used Car with equal confidence under the policy 
outlined in the Studebaker Used-Car Pledge. For 
expert knowledge of Used-Car values is not neces- 
sary to secure honest treatment, where this Pledge 
is displayed. 
Studebaker has brought to the business of selling 
Used Cars the same measure of integrity and square 
dealing expressed by Wanamaker in this statement: 


From haggle and barter 
From tricks of the trade 
From the customer beware 
From obscure price marks 
From advertising bombast 


— to fixed fair prices. 

— to open square dealing. 

— to the customer be satisfied. 

— to accurate price marking. 

— to accuracy in word and print. 


Guided by this same policy, as expressed in the 
Studebaker Used-Car Pledge, the Studebaker Dealer 
who sells you a Used Car has, as his first and biggest 
objective— your confidence. Therefore, he does not 
simply sell you a Used Car, arbitrarily priced for 
profit. He sells you “unused mileage,’ honestly 
priced to make you a friend of Studebaker. 


Your Studebaker Dealer is essentially a merchant 
in new cars. The solid business foundation upon 
which the Studebaker Corporation has progressed 
for 73 years, has actuated the policies under which 
he sells—whether fine One-Profit Studebakers, or 
used cars of any make. 

Read this Pledge and you will understand why 
common sense guides the careful buyer, of either a 
new or used car, to the showroom of a Studebaker 
Dealer. 


Out of every eight cars sold for more than one thousand dollars—one is a Studebaker 
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service on adjustments. 


cars, is rigidly maintained. 


policy is “one. price only-—the same price to all.” For, to sell cars on this 
basis, every one of them must be honestly pricéd to begin with. 


Pledge to the Public 


on Used Car Sales 


| Allused cars offered to the public shall be honestly represented. 


If a car is suitable only for a mechanic who can rebuild it, or for some one 
who expects only a few months’ rough usage on a camping trip, it must 
be sold on that basis. Each car must be sold for just what it is. 


2, All Studebaker automobiles which are sold as CERTIFIED 
CARS have been properly reconditioned, and carry a 30- 
day guarantee for replacement of defective parts and free 


This is possible because tremendous reserve mileage has been built into 
every Studebaker, which it is inypossible to exhaust in years. 


Every used car is conspicuously marked with its price in 
plain figures, and that price, just as the price of our new 


The public can deal in confidence and safety only with the dealer whose 


Every purchaser of a used car may drive it for five days, 
and then, if not satisfied for any reason, turn it back and 
apply the money paid as a credit on the purchase of any 
other car in stock—new or used. 


It is assumed, of course, that the car has not been smashed up by collision 
or other accident in the meantime. 


Not only to the public, but also to The Studebaker Corporation of America, 
whose cars we sell, we pledge adherence to the above policy in selling used cars. 


By Gon Studebaker healer 


This ts because buyers have considered these facts: 


i) Studebaker is the only One-Profit 
e car in the quality field—the only car 
which has all bodies, all engines, all axles, 
all clutches, gear sets, springs, differen- 
tials, steering gears, gray-iron castings and 
drop forgings designed, engineered and 
manufactured by one organization. There- 
fore prices are down to bed rock. 
4 Studebaker facilities make possible 
e Unit-Built construction. Since the 
entire car is designed and built as a unit, 


it functions smoothly and yields scores of 
thousands of miles of excess transportation. 


4 De pega Be Ce da are wh 


3 Studebaker’s $100,000,000 facilities 
e enable us to keep cars constantly up- 
to-date. Improvements are continually added 
so that Studebaker buyers may have the im- 
mediate advantage of our engineering achieve- 


ments. 
4 Purchasers may buy Studebaker cars 
e out of income at the lowest time- 


payment rates known to the industry. 

5 Studebaker cars are sold and serviced 
e by a world-wide organization of re- 

sponsible merchants. 
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(Continued from Page 78) 

after he had been in Florida a little longer, 
he would have realized that a seven-foot 
bunker on Florida golf links looms up be- 
fore the mind’s eye of a Floridian in much 
the same way that the White Mountains 
loom up before the eye of a New England 
nuthatch. 

These advertisements weren’t very long 
on the intimate details of the properties 
they advertised, but they went enthusi- 
astically into the lure of the tropics and the 
life and love and laughter of the sunshine 
and the swaying of the palms and the scent 
of jasmine and orange blossoms and the 
twittering of filliloo birds. 

The profits that lurk in twelve-dollar-an- 
acre land, when it is handled with profes- 
sional skill by a brace of temporary Florida 
financiers who have inherited their ability 
and astuteness from generations of an- 
cestors trained in the hard business school 
of Eastern Poland and Western Russia, are 
sufficiently dazzling— provided that nothing 
goes wrong—to make the once-celebrated 
operations of Mr. Ponzi of Boston seem by 
comparison rather tame and unproductive. 

If the first purchaser wishes quick ac- 
tion after depositing that popular Florida 
weapon, a $1000 binder, and thereby gain- 
ing control of 2000 acres valued at twelve 
dollars an acre, he hurriedly puts an adver- 
tisement in a newspaper stating that he is 
in a position to deliver a carefully selected 
subdivision containing 6000 lots and a sure 
income of $300,000 to any syndicate able 
to put up $60,000. 

This proposition is not without a certain 
allure, and it usually results in a number of 
calls from skilled operators of the type to 
whom a 400 per cent profit usually makes 
a strong sex appeal. 

Eventually, in return for the sum of $40,- 
000, he agrees to deliver to a gentleman who 
is representing a five-man syndicate, one 
large subdivision named Banana Mansions, 
containing 1000 acres, or 6000 lots, together 
with blue prints of said Banana Mansions, 
showing large parklike spaces at appropri- 
ate intervals, and revealing broad avenues 
and streets bearing names somewhat simi- 
lar to the more easily pronounced street 
names of Seville, Spain. ' 

The transaction is now becoming in- 
volved, as is not uncommon in Florida, and 
must be watched carefully. 

The creator of thesubdivision has dropped 
from $60,000, his advertised price, to $40,- 
000. But he makes out his bill for $50,000. 
Thus the purchaser is able to go to the as- 
sociates with whom he is, as one might 
say, associated, get them to put up $10,000 
apiece and thus become a one-fifth owner 
of the subdivision without putting up any 
money himself. 

As for the subdivision creator, he is able 
to pay for the 2000 acres at twelve dollars 
an acre, retain—after expenses—nearly 
$15,000 for his trouble, and also retain 1000 
acres of carefully, as the saying goes, se- 
lected land for his own future use. 


Buying Site Unseen 


As for the five purchasers of Banana 
Mansions, it is not at all unreasonable for 
them to spend $10,000 in advertising their 
subdivision in various newspapers, and to 
spend $10,000 in the rental of temporary 
offices. They then put the 6000 lots on the 
market at $150 a lot, which is a price that 
has been found to remove money from 
Northern pockets with all the ease and 
fluency of a suction dredge. 

Salesmen and saleswomen receive com- 
missions of 10 per cent on their sales; and the 
entire sales force is recruited from amateurs 
and newly arrived folk, kept as large as 
possible and changed frequently, on the 
well-grounded theory that all newcomers to 
Florida have three or four friends in the 
North who are anxious to drop money into 
Florida land provided they can obtain a 
little advice from anyonein Florida, whether 
he knows anything or not. 

Even though all the purchasers of lots in 
Banana Mansions make only a first pay- 
ment of fifty dollars a lot, and then default 
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on the rest, as so many Northerners are 
prone to do, the five participants in the 
subdivision would clear a little matter of 
$220,000—provided they were lucky, had 
never misrepresented Banana Mansions in 
any of their statements, and had promised 
no definite improvements like drinking 
fountains, gasoline filling stations and cathe- 
drals. 

But if a purchaser of a lot in Banana 
Mansions decided to come to Florida and 
examine his purchase for himself, he would 
be very apt to find what many persons 
who have recently purchased $150 lots have 
found. He would find that his little patch 
of ground measured possibly as much as 
60 by 125 feet, but more likely as little as 
25 by 125 feet; that it was far, far away 
from stores and so-called modern conven- 
iences; that there were few if any sidewalks 
or decent streets around it; that electricity 
and running water were not and apparently 
would not be on speaking terms with it; 
that nobody in his right mind would want 
to buy the lot at an increased valuation; 
that it was too small to farm profitably and 
not at all promising to build on; and that 
it was about time for him to step on the 
old lizzie and get on into town and try to 
get a job that would assist in rehabilitating 
the family fortunes. 


Promotions That are Out of Hand 


Floridians are charitably inclined toward 
the promoters and speculators in their 
midst who have been so enmeshed in the 
growth of the state that they have been un- 
able to extricate themselves at the so-called 
psychological moment, but have been forced 
to go deeper and deeper into their promo- 
tions until they have suddenly turned into 
first-class developments and run away with 
their creators. 

There are a few of these in the state of 
Florida; and when they rise at banquets 
and mass meetings and tell in a simple, 
manly fashion how the idea for their great 
developments came to them in early boy- 
hood, while they were gazing raptly at some 
great work of art like the State, War and 
Navy Building in Washington, or a steel 
engraving of the Stag at Bay, surrounding 
Floridians do not burst into cries of ““Bunk!” 
and ‘‘Put back that applesauce!’’ On the 
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contrary, they cheer them passionately and 
remark to one another that one is obliged 
to give them credit. 

Their attitude toward the acknowledged 
speculators and promoters is not so toler- 
ant, however, as is shown by the pleasing 
case of the Miami binder boys. 


A binder is, in effect, an option on a piece 


of property. As handled by the binder 
boys, who were clever young men with all 
the sophistication of New York superim- 
posed on the business instinct which they 
had inherited from Eastern European for- 
bears, a binder—pronounced to rime with 
“cinder” by the binder boys—was what is 
technically known as a negotiable instru- 
ment. 


Trimming the Binder Boys 


A binder boy slapped—in real-estate 
phraseology—a binder of $1000 on the 
owner of a piece of property, valued, say, 
at $100,000. In return for the $1000, the 
binder boy received a document stating, in 
effect, that he was the owner of the $100,000 
piece of property, and that the next pay- 
ment of $20,000 or $25,000 was due in ten 
days or thirty days, or whenever the owner 
of the property cared to make it come due. 

Nowadays a binder is deposited in a bank 
and no documents change hands; but in 
the early days of the binder boys the docu- 
ments changed hands, and could later be 
filed as clouds on the titles of the proper- 
ties—a state of affairs that made for gen- 
eral distress and horror. 

At any rate, the binder boys, inflamed 
by tales of easy money, came down from 
New York during the early summer, ar- 
rayed themselves in white linen knicker- 
bockers, looked around and saw that land 
values were rising rapidly, and promptly 
spread themselves over as large an area as 
possible. They would slap binders on as 
much desirable property as they could, and 
then sell the binders to anybody who would 
buy them. 

The slapping-on of binders stimulated 
the real-estate market to even greater ac- 
tivity than it had enjoyed since 1920, and 
real estate began to turn over with all the 
vivacity of an airplane propeller. 

The binder boys were so excited by the 
situation that they began to buy binders 
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from one another with the utmost reckless- 
ness, secure in the knowledge that real- 
estate values would rise high enough to 
take care of the binder money. 

A $1000 binder would sell four or five or 
six times—each time, possibly, for $1000 — 
advance; and such was the excitement 
that at the last moment there was usually 
somebody who was willing and able to pay 
the binder boy’s high price for the binder 
and also to make the big second payment 
on the property. 

Exactly the same thing happened in Ger- 
many just after the war, when a rapidly 
depreciating currency and a scarcity of 
foodstuffs resulted in. rapidly mounting 
prices and excessive gambling among per- 
sons of the same general type as the binder 
boys—known in Germany as_ Schleich- 
handler. They would sell carloads of pota- 
toes to one another on paper a dozen times. 
A dozen of them would sell ten pounds of 
butter to one another a score of times, each 
time at an advance in price—a process that 
was also known as chain dealing. 

The activity of the binder boys was ex- 
cessively distressing to business men all 
over Florida, for they felt that prices were 
being artificially pushed, in many instances, 
to unreasonable and ridiculous heights. 
There seemed to be nothing to do about it, 
however, until the binder boys worked out 
onto Miami Beach and began to slap bind- 
ers on the properties adjoining those of two 
big developers. 

As soon as this happened, the developers 
took a little thought among themselves, 
and then began to advertise their land for 
sale at higher and higher prices. The 
binder boys watched the rapidly ascanding 
prices with popping eyes, and scrambled 
all over themselves to buy binders from 
one another. Thousand-dollar binders 
went up and up and up, to $8000 and 
$10,000 and $15,000 apiece; and still the 
price of the land adjoining the property on — 
which the binders were placed continued 
to surge majestically skyward. 


The Great Florida Classic 


And so things went on until a day or two 
before the holders of the binders were 
obliged to make their heavy second pay- 
ments for the properties on which the 
binders had been slapped. The binder boys 
got up early in the morning to sell their 
binders to the ultimate consumers, and went 
out on the street with eager, shining faces 
prepared to take a heavy profit. 

Then the blow fell. The big developers 
who owned the properties beside the ones 
with which the binder boys had been dab- 
bling suddenly cut the prices of their lots. 
They cut them far below the prices that 
the binder boys had contracted to pay for 
adjoining lots. Consequently nobody cared 
to take over the binder boys’ binders. 

The binder boys raced around furiously; 
for if they couldn’t dispose of their binders, 
they would be obliged to make huge cash 
payments on the morrow; and since they 
were binder boys they didn’t have the req- 
uisite cash. But nobody would purchase 
lots for $60,000 and $100,000 when equally 
good lots in the same section were being — 
offered for $40,000 and $70,000. Conse- 
quently the binder boys were unable to- 
make their payments. They were stuck — 
with their binders; and it was one of the — 
greatest stickings ever recorded beyond the | 
confines of the Chicago stockyards. ; 

Somewhere, in the favored land of Flor-— 
ida, the sun was shining bright, and some- 
where palm trees rustled and somewhere > 
hearts were light; but you couldn’t prove | 
it by the binder boys. With many a hoarse ~ 
oath they packed up their extra white 
knickers and their other belongings and 
went straight back to New York, where a 
man can gamble as he pleases. } 

Miami gossips, who are not always re-— 
liable because of the carelessness with | 
which they add or subtract $1,000,000 
from sums under discussion, claim that the | 
binder boys left $8,000,000 in binders be-_ 
hind them when they went away. This may | 

(Continued on Page 83) | 
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or may not be true; but it is certainly a 
fact that the downfall of the binder boys 
filled countless Florida breasts with satis- 
faction and delight. 

It has become the great Florida story. 
The newcomer to the state hears it first in 
Jacksonville, to the accompaniment of de- 
lighted chuckles. He then hears it from the 
amateur and professional raconteurs of 
Daytona and St. Augustine and New 
Smyrna. Over on the west coast he gets it 
in Tampa and St. Petersburg and Sarasota. 
Smiling gentlemen stop him on the street 
in Orlando and Haines City and Lakeland 
and say, ‘Have you heard the way they 
hung it on the binder boys over at Miami?”’ 


Blue-Print Speculation 


It does no good to say, “‘Yes, I have 
heard that story ‘nine thousand times; 
forget it and try to figure out how many 
building lots there are in Florida.” The 
smiling gentlemen wave aside all interrup- 
tions and persist in telling the story in full. 
Most of them disagree in the details, but all 
of them agree joyously that the binder boys 
were well trimmed. 

A lot of Florida developments work on 
the heartstrings of their prospects by means 
of a hymn or anthem which tunefully sets 
forth the beauty and glories of 
Dear Old Cabeza Fruitlands or Fair 
Pimiento-by-the-Sea. It seems a 
pity that they cannot unite on a 
joint marching song in which the 
epic tale of the wrecking of the 
binder boys can be handed down 
to posterity. 

Not all the bad lots in Florida 
are cheap. There are a great many 
expensive lots in the state that 
have all the earmarks of being 
wretched investments. 

Side by side with a good develop- 
ment, for example, close to the 
ocean or toa rapidly growing city, 
one will find a promotion that was 
put on by a person who wanted to 
get as much money as he could get, 
and get it as rapidly as possible. 
He may have laid streets and side- 
walks and installed water and the 
sort of street lighting that is known 
in Florida as White Way lighting. 
Yet if these things have been done 
in the way that some Florida pro- 
moters are willing to do them, the 
sidewalks break down in six months 
or so because the cement is too thin 
and too badly mixed to last, the 
streets sink and wash out in the 
autumn rains, the water pipes are 
too small to permit the water to run 
freely in the houses, the septic 
tanks fill with surface water be- 
cause the ground has been imper- 
fectly drained, and the lights along 
the White Way are so sparse that 
moths are unable to find their way 
from one light to the next. 

A lack of restrictions makes it 
possible for avaricious property 
owners to put up enlarged chicken 
coops for renting purposes along- 
side $20,000 houses, and the gen- 
eral air of the community is one of 
slovenliness and decay. Lots in 
such localities are held at almost 
the same prices that obtain in ad- 
jacent good developments; and 
the fact that there are people who 
see similar values in the two prop- 
erties is prima-facie evidence that 
although the Florida climate can 
accomplish many startling cures, 
it cannot change a stupid man into 
a sensible one. 

Some persons think that Florida 
land can be judged from a blue 
print—an error that is on a par 
with the belief that Santa Claus 
enters New York apartments 
through the chimney. 

Wanton speculation, unprinci- 
pled promotions and foolish real- 
estate buying not only cause the 
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keenest anguish to reputable Florida real- 
estate dealers, and to the developers and 
city builders who have put hundreds of 
millions of dollars into improving the state, 
but also cause chambers of commerce all 
over Florida, because of their interest in the 
fortunes of Florida five years from now and 
ten years from now and fifty years from 
now, to scream with rage. 

The State Chamber of Commerce has 
warned Northern newspapers against ac- 
cepting suspicious advertisements from 
Florida land companies; and whenever a 
chamber of commerce in any part of Florida 
gets wind of shady real-estate transactions 
in its neighborhood it makes a stout and 
often successful attempt to deliver a brisk 
kicking to the guilty parties. 

It might be remarked that Northern 
newspapers cannot be broken on the rack 
by Floridians until Florida itself masters 
the somewhat difficult art of preventing its 
own newspapers from publishing adver- 
tisements of real-estate offerings that are 
primarily designed to stand suckers on their 
heads and neatly shake the loose change 
from their garments. 

Difficult as this art is, there is probably 
no business manager of any Florida news- 
paper who hasn’t sufficient acumen to dis- 
tinguish between the many advertisements 
of genuine land investments that daily 
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appear in his paper, and the several adver- 
tisements of land speculations from which 
arises a distinct odor of Stilton. They could 
refuse these advertisements if they wished 
to do so, just as the owners of many North- 
ern newspapers could, if they wished, refuse 
to publish the large amount of rancid ad- 
vertising to which some of them cling. At 
least one large Florida newspaper has re- 
peatedly refused to accept the advertising 
of a real-estate company whose activities 
seemed to the newspaper to be question- 
able; but many Florida newspapers aren’t 
so particular. 

Some of the land advertising in Florida 
papers is sufficiently raw to make the re- 
cording angel burst into tears. A member 
of the Florida Chamber of Commerce 
picked up his newspaper one morning and 
discovered that a certain subdivision in 
Florida was advertising lots at a minimum 
of $250 apiece, and that in the same edition 
of the same newspaper equally good land in 
the same section was being advertised at 
$350 an acre. In other words, gullible 
purchasers were being asked to pay a min- 
imum of $2000 an acre and up for exactly 
the same sort of land that was openly being 
offered in advertisements in the same news- 
paper at $350 an acre. 

One of the distressing features about the 
activities of thegentlemanly purse snatchers 
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all over the United States who are operat- 
ing in Florida lands is the difficulty and 
frequently the impossibility of getting 
Northern or even Florida authorities to 
take action against them. 

From a farmer in an out-of-the-way 
section of Northern Florida the State 
Chamber of Commerce received a report 
concerning four men who drove up to his 
home in an automobile and lightly inquired 
where they could buy land for subdivision 
purposes at six dollars an acre. The farmer 
viewed them reflectively and stated that 
there was no land in that neighborhood 
that was good for subdivision purposes, 
though there was land that could be pur- 
chased for six dollars an acre. 

One of the four men observed carelessly 
that they didn’t care what sort of land it 
was; that they would dispose of it and be on 
their way before those who purchased it 
from them could find out what they had 
bought. Such reports come in almost daily 
from all parts of the state. 

Scarcely a day passes that the secretary 
of a chamber of commerce in some part of 
Florida doesn’t receive, from a promoter of 
a Florida cheap-lot subdivision, a check for 
$50 or $100, or much more—ostensibly to 
get him to perform a little light labor in his 
spare moments, but actually to induce him 
to make favorable replies to persons who 
may write him for information con- 
cerning the promoter’s dubious 
subdivision. 


Barnum’s Underestimate 


It is useless to deny that the. 
selling of cheap Florida land is a 
soft and easy proposition. Once a 
person has worked himself into a 
lather on the subject, he will be- 
lieve anything. He will believe 
anybody. He will believe that 
Henry Ford is starting tin planta- 
tions in ninety Florida cities. The 
following letter, embellished with 
its fluent misspellings and a num- 
ber of thumb marks, was successful 
in selling cheap Florida lots in one 
section of the United States: 


“Your letter just received and 
in regard to San Hokomo Estates 
will say I will inclose blue print of 
this new townside and price list 
and literature that will more fully 
locate and discribe San Hokomo 
Estates and its location, the prices 
avrage from $144 up to $1060 per 
lot on terms of 30 per cent cash and 
balence easy terms to suit you. 

“Read the discription on the list 
and if interested and want to buy 
just make your selection and let 
me know soon as possible as they 
are selling fast and will soon all be 
sold, you cant make any mistake 
they are all good bargains, send 
down payment on the Lot or Lots 
you want and I will send you 
Contracts signed up by the com- 
pany, and when you pay out you 
will receive clear warranty deed 
and abstract showing clear title, 
pleas return the price list blue 
print and large paper showing 
Henry Ford’s development as Iam 
a little short on these papers at 
this time and will send you some 
later. 

“Trusting to here from you soon 
together with your order for some 
of these lots as I dont think you 
can find a better bargain for a 
quick turn at a good proffet any 
where.” 


Barnum, it is frequently ob- 
served, was right; but after one has 
madea sketchy investigation of the 
conduct of supposedly astute 
Americans in the purchase of cheap 
Florida lots, he can never again be 
so pessimistic. Barnum not only 
didn’t know the half of it; he 
didn’t know the hundredth part 
of it. 
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SELF- LIGHTING 


RADIANT GAS HEATERS 


Fireside Luxury 


HAT radiant heat that warms the room 

to the comfort point, that open-fire cheer- 
iness which brings forgetfulness of cold and 
little shivers—it’s Welsbach Special heat. 


It’s on when you need it and off when you 
don’t and for that reason alone it is eco- 
nomical. But it is doubly economical, for 
Welsbach Heaters have exclusive features 
which get high heat out of small gas con- 
sumption. 


To get warmth when you want it, and to get 
the most heat for the least money, get 
Welsbach heat. It’s a special heat that you 
never will do without once you have enjoyed 
its great comfort and convenience. Ask your 
dealer to show you the various models of 


Welsbach Heaters. 


Nine exclusive features are nine reasons 
for the exceptional efficiency and service 
of Welsbach Radiant Heaters — nine 
reasons why you should insist upon the 


Welsbach name if you 
want the most radiant $15 to $95 
heat fortheleastmoney. (East of Mississippi) 
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appearance was the rubbing of two sticks 
together, but that alone was not sufficient. 
It must be persuaded, compelled rather, 
by the utterance of certain secret and potent 
words, to take up its residence in the heap 
of twigs and leaves provided for it. And 
only the females, whose exclusive preroga- 
tive was the maintenance of the hearth, 
knew those jealously guarded words, the 
most important perhaps of all the very few 
grunted words in existence. It was there- 
fore urgently necessary for him to possess 
himself of a female at the earliest possible 
moment. But this squinting figure who 
emerged between the tree trunks at the 
watercourse at the same instant as he did 
was not a female. It was a young male like 
himself, hairy, long-armed, his flat nostrils 
twitching in suspicion. 

Both sprang back to the cover of the 
forest in the instant of their mutual per- 
ception, peered furtively at each other from 
behind a tree. He had noticed that the 
other also had a large stone in his hand. He 
stood waiting, trembling. Now he would 
have to fight, even as the Old One had had 
to fight that other Old One. He hated that 
other Young One—hated him for the neces- 
sity of protecting himself, hated him with a 
suddenly fierce, blind intolerance of in- 
trusion into his solitude. And he was 
mortally afraid. 

The other was mortally afraid also, it 
appeared. He could sense it with some- 
thing of the same faculty as he could smell 
the warm sour odor of the other’s hairy 
body. That other’s face grimaced at him 
from round the tree. Should he hurl his 
stone atit? He might miss. Then he would 
have no stone, be defenseless. Better not. 
He waited—consoled himself by grimacing 
back. It was a deadlock, a deadlock that 
prolonged itself until his first acuteness of 
emotion began to subside in him. 

It was suddenly revived. That other was 
creeping cautiously from behind his tree; 
coming toward him. With hostile intent? 
He gripped his stone firmly, chattered vague 
sounds that meant to warn the other to 
stand back. The other chattered also, be- 
gan to utter short ejaculations with a slow 
deliberate enunciation. He recognized them 
as words—the brief words, clicks and 
grunts, pregnant with meaning, with which 
his group exchanged essential experiences 
around the fire, the difficult words old 
Mm-mm had mouthed at him, forced him 
to repeat accurately. These words, pro- 
nounced by that nervous other, had a 
strangely different, unfamiliar tone and in- 
flection to them, but they were identifiably 
words. He divined bewilderedly that this 
strange young male was clumsily, timor- 
ously suggesting an abandonment of hos- 
tility. 

Should he acquiesce? Could he trust that 
other? In the misery of his desperate un- 
protected loneliness, an impulse of gregari- 
ousness, craving that companionship from 
which he had so recently been excluded, as- 
serted itself over his fears. He came for- 
ward timidly, dropped his stone. The other 
did likewise. He stared at that other’s 
broad flat face, at the blinking, protruding, 
bushy-browed eyes under the low forehead, 
read in them an apprehension almost as 
acute as his own, an appeal for.reciprocal 
tolerance, reciprocal understanding. Con- 
fidence leaped up in him, with a delicious 
clearing of his mind, a reinvigoration of his 
trembling limbs. It was mutual. Both 
broke suddenly into an excited chattering, 
into instinctive stroking gestures. With a 
spontaneous simultaneous movement they 
rubbed against each other in token of this 
thrillingly novel amity. It was a strangely 
wonderful moment, without precedent in 
his life. 

The next minute, somewhat disconcert- 
ingly, the other broke abruptly away, ran a 
few yards into the forest, stopped with a 
cry he recognized as a summons. He fol- 
lowed diffidently, with a sharp-revival of 
suspicion which all but set him dashing off 


in the opposite direction. The other was 
pointing to the foliage of one of the most 
prized roots, uttering an excited, incom- 
prehensible babble of sounds. He under- 
stood. This was the ultimate gesture of 
friendship, the sharing of food. Together 
they crouched down by the plant, dug out 
its root with swiftly scratching claws. The 
other took it, broke it in halves, gave him 
one of the portions. They sat side by side 
eating it greedily, chattering vague happy 
sounds that made no pretense to be words. 

That was the commencement of a new 
indefinitely prolonged epoch of companion- 
ship. Together he and that other young 
male ranged furtively, silently, busily 
through the great gloomy forest. Together 
they found roots and birds’ eggs, together 
they hunted such small animals as they 
dared affront, slaying them with a skillful 
throw of their heavy stones, eating them 
perforce raw. Together they swung them- 
selves up into the trees, waiting silently in 
an agony of apprehension while a massive 
ferocious Old One passed, his troop of chat- 
tering females and infants trailing after him 
with their scanty burdens of meat and 
roots unsuspectingly underneath. To- 
gether they slept side by side, perched high 
up in the branches, alert to wake at the 
slightest unusual sound. Together, when 
they were quite assured of their complete 
solitude, of the absence of any danger, they 
would succumb to the temptation of sleep- 
ing on the ground under an overhanging 
rock, just as if they lived within the luxury 
of one of those family groups. 

But doing so, a peril threatened them 
from which those groups were immune. 
They had no fire with which to scare off, by 
that potent mysterious spirit dwelling 
within the flame, the great carnivorous 
beasts prowling through the forest. It was 
a deprivation they felt more and more 
acutely every day, the instinctive human 
urge to preserve a once-enjoyed standard of 
life unconsciously strong within them. Un- 
til they should get within their power, at all 
times amenable to their service, that capri- 
cious beneficent spirit of fire they regarded 
with a vaguely superstitious awe, they 
could not sleep in safety on the ground, 
could not procure for themselves that fat- 
sizzling, half-burned meat, that luscious hot 
marrow to be greedily sucked from the 
cracked bones, for which their mouths 
watered in famished remembrance. 

Both knew themselves equally impotent 
to evoke that craved-for uncanny presence. 
Neither knew the mysterious, potently per- 
suasive words it was essential to mutter 
during the process of rubbing the two 
sticks; it was futile, therefore, even to try. 
Only females knew those words, in a secret 
transmission from mother to daughter of a 
thing most precious; only when pronounced 
by a female, indeed, had they compelling 
power. The entire canon of group tradition 
asserted the fact beyond question of the 
dogma; never had an Old One himself been 
seen summoning the fire spirit. It was a 
female prerogative, bound up with all the 
other female prerogatives of finding roots, 
skinning the game, concern with the Young 
Ones, whom they alone taught the slow diffi- 
cult words which gave power over objects 
by defining their names; a complex of pre- 
rogatives, evolved from their sole concern 
with domestic matters, which assured their 
status in the snarling, quarreling, nomad 
existence of the group. And in the mean- 
time that craving for fire became a fierce 
obsession with those two young males 
slinking through the forest in miserable 
exile from all of human community that 
then existed. 

Insufficient though their vocabulary was 
for discussion, intuitively they were aware 
of their complete unanimity. A telepathy, 
deriving from an immemorial animal past, 
reigned between them, transcended the 
clumsily close limitations of their clicked 
and grunted speech that merely gave 
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‘‘About a year ago my face, neck and arms were covered with 
an eruption due to constipation. I was a bundle of nerves. Every 
sound made me jump. I was in a pitiful condition. I tried every- 
thing in the way of medicine but I received no relief from any of 
them. One day my mother told me to try Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
I took two cakes a day for two months. At the end of the second 
month the miracle started to happen. The eruption vanished. I 
no longer jumped at every little noise. I told other friends about 
Fleischmann’s Yeast and now each one tries to out-do the other in 
their praise of it. I hardly think that any of them can be as grate- 
ful as I am. Today, thanks to Fleischmann’s Yeast, I am a new 
girl.” Miss Anne M. Cremin, New Haven, Conn. 


“If we receive benefit, why hide it from 
the world? I feel I must express the great bene- 
fits that I have received from Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. For months, I suffered from stomach 
disorders combined with rheumatism. I was 
miserable, for sickness mars the best inten- 
tions and lessens one’s ambition. I was ad- 
vised to try Fleischmann’s Yeast which I did, 
taking three cakes a day. I improved steadily 
until now I can truthfully say that my stom- 
ach troubles and rheumatism are a thing of 
the past and I am once more really well.” 
Mrs. B. Witson, Toronto, Canada. 


RIGHT 
‘*As a practising dentist I should essen- 
tially feel fit for duty early in the morning 
as well as later in the day. Instead of feeling 
right and ‘peppy’ I was laggy and fagged 
out upon arising. Could not concentrate on 
my work and never really got going until 
later in the day. Tried everything from 
psychology to pills; to no avail. Then I de- 
cided to try Fleischmann’s Yeast. In two 
weeks I could say, ‘Feeling fine and dandy.’ 
My prescription is: ‘Just one cake of 
Fleischmann’s morning and night.’” 


Ws. C. Mock, D.D.S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LGLES 
chest Gift 
1s theirs 


Clear Skins—Perfect Digestions 


—Wonderful New Energy—all 


through One Simple Fresh Food 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine in any 
sense—Fleischmann’s Yeast is simply a 
remarkable fresh food. 


The millions of tiny active yeast plants in 
every cake invigorate the whole system. 
Where cathartics give only temporary relief, 
yeast strengthens the intestinal muscles and 
makes them healthy and active. And day 
by day- it releases new stores of energy. 

Eat two or three cakes regularly every day 
before meals: on crackers—in fruit juices or 
milk—or just plain. For clogged intestines 
especially, dissolve one cake in hot water (not 
scalding) before breakfast and at bedtime. Buy 
several cakes at a time—they will keep fresh 
in a cool dry place for two or three days. All 
grocers have Fleischmann’s Yeast. Start eat- 
ing it today! 

And let us send you a free copy of our lat- 
est booklet on Yeast for Health, Health Re- 
search Dept. D-1, The Fleischmann Com- 
pany, 701 Washington Street, New York. 


**About four years ago I had such a ‘breaking out’ on my 
face, that I felt a hesitancy in going out of my house. Conse- 
quently I missed many a good time. I tried every kind of 
massage, nearly every treatment on the market, but all in 
vain. Then one day someone told me to try Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. I took one-half cake before each meal in a little water— 
did this with ‘clock-like’ precision—even took a cake to work 
with me every morning. After a few days, I noticed the “break- 
ing out’ on my face disappearing. And after an elapse of one 
month or six weeks, my face had entirely cleared. I was, I 
believe, the happiest man in the world.” 
Antuony C, Koeu_er, Baltimore, Md. 


Be typ renee - 


‘*Long before the advent of Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast in this Pilgrim town, I was 
a puny child, faithfully carrying along the 
family inheritance of constipation. Wo- 
manhood brought overwork, worry and 
burdensome care. I was plunged into 
nervous dyspepsia. Somehow I shuffled 
miserably along until a friend induced me 
to give Fleischmann’s Yeast a three 
months’ trial. Health like a radiant rain- 
bow shone before me. Today, I proudly 
show my two healthy, rosy-cheeked chil- 
dren that were saved the baby torture of 
colic pains, skin troubles, coated tongues 
and unpleasant breath by the frequent 
use of Fleischmann’s Yeast.” 

Mrs, Eucenie M. Boveri, 

North Plymouth, Mass. 


This Famous Food tones up the entire 
system—aids digestion, clears the skin, 
banishes constipation. You will find many 
delicious ways of eating Yeast: on crack- 
ers—in fruit juices or milk—with a little 
salt or just plain. Eat 2 or 3 cakes regularly 
every day before meals. 


I’m nota 


“Gosh! 


baby any more!” 


When your boy flashes out with 
an angry outburst like this, it stings 
like impertinence and insubordina- 
tion. It may be both, but in reality 
it is a sign that points to mutual 
misunderstanding. You see only wil- 
fulness. 
sees only—continual “Don’ts”’ and 
“Stops.”’ The fact is, your boy is 
growing up. He may exaggerate his 
ability and judgment, but, heaven 
be praised, he wants to use them. 


A boy in his teens is going through 
his most trying years. Life is calling 
him, adventure, ambition, imagina- 
tion. In the cocoon of boyhood is 
stirring the man who will dare and 
do. True, he needs restraint, but 
what he needs most is strong leader- 
ship—leadership he will accept. 


To give to boys the guiding hand 
they need, to open their eyes to the 
world they must face as men and 
lead them into a glorious manhood, 
has been the successful achievement 
of THE AMERICAN Boy for twenty- 
five years. This it does through 
stories of adventure and daring 
deeds, in which your boy sees fellows 
like himself winning out through 
pluck and self-reliance. He sees 
the results of meanness, loyalty, 
dishonesty, clean-mindedness. 


THE AMERICAN Boy does not 
preach. Its stories are not juvenile 
or patronizing. The foremost writ- 
ers of the day, who contribute to 
THE AMERICAN Boy, not only 
know and love boys themselves, but 
they know the world and human 
nature and how to sugar-coat the 
pill of instruction so boys will take 
it, with a smile. 


Give your son the companionship 
of THE AMERICAN Boy. Let the 
experiences of the fellows he meets 
in its pages help him appreciate 
fair play, hard work, backbone. 
Give him a year’s subscription. Sub- 
scribe for that other boy you’d like 
to see get ahead. Mail the coupon 
today. 

$2.00 a year by mail. 20c the copy at all 


news-stands. Subscribe for a year or leave 
a standing order at your news-dealer’s. 


Rar Oe ror a | 
me American Boy 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
No. 373 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Enclosed find $2.00, for which send THE AMER- | 
ICAN Boy for one year, beginning with the current 
issue, to | 


Address. 


Canada $2.25. Foreign $2.50 
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names to a few familiar things. At first, 
sniffing the pungent smoke, they would 
crawl stealthily, fascinatedly to the vicin- 
ity of an encampment where an Old One sat 
and feasted among his females, would lurk 
around it for days, cunningly concealed, 
their apprehensions acute, awaiting the 
time when the Old One, having exhausted 
the easily procurable food in the neighbor- 
hood, should move on. Then as soon as the 
group was out of sight and hearing they 
would swing down from their tree, run 
shamblingly, eagerly to the spot where the 
fire had been, in the hope of discovering a 
yet glowing brand among the ashes. It was 
a hope always frustrated. The females had 
always thoroughly stamped out the embers 
before departing. 

The always-felt instinctive need for a 
female reasserted itself, linked itself to this 
obsessional craving for a fire. Possession of 
the one meant possession of the other. 
When they crossed a recent twig-trodden 
trail in the forest, the mere lingering 
human scent of feminine passage would set 
them sniffing, excitedly and meaninglessly 
chattering together. For days on end they 
would, furtively audacious, track an Old 
One and his harem of females, lured by the 
fascinating possibility of a straggler, by the 
almost physical urge to a swiftly daring 
successful raid. The opportunity never 
presented itself. Gradually it became evi- 
dent that to procure a female they must 
fight and kill one of those terrible Old Ones 
whom their infantile memories invested 
almost superstitiously with invincible 
strength and ferocity. There was no alter- 
native. 

The problem resolved itself impercepti- 
bly, automatically into a selection of which 
Old One, out of the several family groups 
roaming through the forest, they should 
temerariously attack. 

The problem was solved for them. One 
day, as, sniffing the intoxicating odors of 
fire and burned meat, they swung them- 
selves from tree top to tree top in cautious 
approach of the encampment, they saw an 
Old One rolling on the ground, moaning and 
crying, his females concernedly busy 
around him. He was sick! Fascinated, in 
an ecstasy of delight, they crept cautiously 
down and along the great branches, came 
nearer, peering out with eager heads to be 
certain. The fact was patent. The Old One 
was plainly incapacitated. Stealthily, 
united in a single fiercely exultant purpose, 
the two young males slid to the ground, fur- 
nished themselves with stones, stole toward 
the encampment. No one perceived them. 
Suddenly, with a wild outburst of cries they 
could not restrain, they rushed upon it. 
They had been premature. Instantly the 
Old One leaped to his feet, gigantic, terri- 
ble, a great stone in one of his hands as he 
dashed furiously at them. They turned and 
fled, leaped for the nearest tree, swung 
themselves up to its topmost thin branches 
where the heavy stone crashed after them, 
peered down. It was the Old One who had 
so recently chased one of them from the 
camp fire—he could see that attractive, 
plump young female staring up into the 
tree at him—an Old One, however, who 
was no longer to be so desperately feared. 
An accident had happened to him. One of 
his long arms hung limp and useless by his 
side. 


That accident settled his fate. From 
that moment the two young males never 
quitted their prey. They stalked him from 
encampment to encampment, stalked him 
when he went to drink, stalked him when 
he ventured, shakily, thin, haggard, no 
longer boldly confident of himself, to hunt 
small game in the close vicinity of the fire. 
Conscious of the catastrophe which pursued 
him, always just out of range of his retalia- 
tion, the Old One screamed at them, flung 
stones with his one valid arm, sat for hours 
watching them in their tree, not daring to 
move, muttering and mumbling to himself. 
They could sense his ghastly fear; exulted 
| in it. 
| Day after day, night after night, they 
dogged him, alert for the opportunity 
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which must soon present itself. Their ad- 
versary, worn down by nervous vigil, was 
becoming weaker, was visibly more sick. 
He had renounced the risk of hunting. 
Food supplies, the roots and eggs gathered 
by his anxiously babbling females, had be- 
come scarce. He had to terrify them, to 
smite them with his one usable arm to pro- 
cure his share that they would have given 
to the Young Ones. And never for a mo- 


‘ment was that implacable pursuit relaxed. 


They could see him becoming more and 
more sick in the abiding terror of it. Yet he 
could still beat them off, did so with wild 
rushes at them as they half dared the uncer- 
tain attack. Nevertheless, he knew, in an 
agony of apprehension, bellowing at them 
in impotent rage as they swung themselves 
nimbly, monkey-like, among the thin tree 
tops, that he was doomed. And they knew 
that hewas doomed. They had only to wait. 
In a little while, starved and ill, he would 
be too feeble to defend himself. 

The end came when a blood-red sunset 
was dulling to the dusk. The Old One, thin 
and wretched, sat amidst his emaciated 
females—the young male up in the tree 
recognized the still comparatively plump 
one with the long hair—weeping gro- 
tesquely because an old female had snatched 
a last morsel of root from him, given it to 
an infant, who had instantly devoured it. 
The young male peered out, gripped with 
the interest of the scene. Was this the mo- 
ment? Suddenly he perceived that the 
long-haired young female was making signs 
to him, beckoning him. He clutched at the 
hairy arm of his companion, imparting his 
thought. The next instant both of them 
were sliding silently to the earth. 

They crept up to the encampment, each 
with his jagged heavy stone. The Old One 
glanced round in instinctive alarm, leaped 
up as both flung their missiles. Both 
missed. The young male saw his compan- 
ion, overtaken by the Old One’s rush, 
smashed lifeless to earth with a heavy 
piece of tree. He himself, now weaponless, 
defenseless, turned to run, felt a heavy 
chunk of rock thrust into his hand. He 
glanced at his unexpected ally—the plump 
young female with the peculiar provoca- 
tive eyes—saw her fling herself at the Old 
One’s legs as he ran raging at his enemy, 
bring him down in a sprawling heavy fall. 
And the next instant he had crushed in the 
Old One’s head with a vindictive blow of 
his chunk of rock. The hirsute great body 
of the old male twitched, lay motionless. 

The Old One was dead. The other Young 
One was dead. He, triumphant, was sole 
master over those chattering females who 
came, prostrating themselves, to clasp his 
feet. He sat himself down proudly in the 
Old One’s place by the fire. 


Many seasons had passed since that eve-: 


ning of his great victory. Through more 
falls of leaf, more renewals than he could 
compute, he had led his little group of 
females and infants from hunting ground to 
hunting ground. He was full-grown, an 
Old One himself now, in the plenitude of 
his vigor, immensely strong of limb, skill- 
ful to slay great beasts with a stroke of 
stone or club. There was never scarcity of 
meat in his encampment. Yet, as he sat 
luxuriously scorching his muscular hairy 
legs at the crackling, fascinating fire, he was 
gloomy, savage-tempered, morosely spite- 
ful to the females and the immature males— 
especially to the immature males—vora- 
ciously gorging themselves with the food he 
had provided. J 
He scowled from time to time with par- 
ticular vindictiveness at a young male 
seated next to that no-longer-young female 
who once, long ago, by her treacherous 
codperation, had assisted him to slay that 
terrible Old One who still haunted his 
dreams, disconcertingly alive if removed 
from waking vision, a malevolent disbodied 
personality he was vaguely impelled to 
propitiate. That adolescent was the most 
nearly full-grown of the three young males 
he had seen develop from babyhood in his 
group, and he found himself flooded with an 
overmastering hostility to him every time 
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his eyes rested on him. An almost uncon 
trollable impulse to strike viciously at him 
to deny him his share of fire and food, te 
drive him away, as once, long since, he him 
self had been driven away, obsessed him 
soured him to moroseness, since so far he 
had been thwarted of its execution. An in 
stinctive shrinking from the shrill-voiced 
anger of that vigorous female who had once 
been plump, long-haired, with peculiar in: 
viting eyes, stayed his hand. For tha 
adolescent was very definitely hers—hers 
from the time it had been a tiny squalling, 
kicking thing upon her knees. He had 
neither the idea nor the instinctive feeling 
that that adolescent was also his; like ce 
tain savages who even a million years later 
would be roaming the earth, he had ne 
glimmering of the physiological processes 
of birth; believed, as did his harem, that i 
was a resultant of some fortuitous if mys 
terious circumstance, preferably the eating 
by the female of some particular seed or fish 
in any case, quite unconnected with his 
own caresses. 

But that indisputably maternal female 
emphasizing her proprietorship, was a ver 
potent obstacle to his brooded, jealous 
violence. From the first she had been differ: 
entiated from the other females, endowed 
with a force of personality, semibestia 
though it was, that had made her originally 
his favorite and afterward a counselor by 
his camp fire of whom he was secretly in 
awe. Though he could not have formulated 
the definition, she was cleverer, nimbler. 
brained than any of the other females, than 
he himself. She laughed more readily. She 
had new ideas that were revolutionary, bu 
demonstrably excellent after trial—the use 
of animal skins to sleep on, for example; the 
sampling of hitherto untried seeds that 
proved to be surprisingly edible. And she 
was a great mistress of the awesome, oc. 
cultly power-giving spells contained in 
words. She knew more words than any o 
the group, had a word, it seemed, for almos 
every object. 

It was this faculty which kept him mos 
in fear of her. She had one day laughingly 
insisted on inventing names for every me 
ber of the group—a thrilling innovation 
for hitherto only inanimate objects had 
been given names—had made a game of i 
round the camp fire in which it was impos 
sible not to join. But afterward he had 
been sickeningly afraid. Once the name o 
an object was known, one had compelling 
power over it, could even destroy it b 
merely pronouncing the word in a specifi 
way. And now he had a name; she had 
called him Killing-Stone, an entitleme 
received with delighted acclamation, whi 
had since stuck to him, and therefore sh 
could whenever she liked irresistibly do hin 
amortal injury. It was true that that ado: 
lescent he hated was also given a name 
Quick-Fish, and she herself was calle 
Long-Hair, but those were not the rea 
names; they were innocuous supplementary 
names for public use. The real names sh 
had devised—the names knowledge o 
which would give power over the nameé 
one’s life—were communicated to the ind 
viduals concerned in the deepest secrecy 
Or were not communicated, as his had not 
been communicated to him, despite the fae 
that he had once or twice beaten her for hei 
stubborn silence. What real name had she 
given him, whispering as she did with thos 
other females who giggled in a camaraderie 
from which he was excluded? She could be 
fearsomely angry, would mutter at him 
sometimes significantly in a way that sent 
him shiveringly sick with fear. | 

All this worked in him as he sat moodil y 
gnawing at his chunk of meat in company 
with his dependents round the fire. Thanks 
to his strength and skill in hunting, he could 
and did support a numerous group. There 
were four mature females besides Long- 
Hair, now the eldest of them all. The 
were also two immature females—laughing 
chattering, mischievous young things 
who were likewise his exclusive property 
not to be touched by Quick-Fish or the tw 
younger semiadolescent males who fough 
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nd snarled together over the bones he, 
the Old One, had flung down half picked. 
And there were four babies of various ages 
rolling and squalling on the débris-strewn 
trampled earth. It was a flattering testi- 
mony to his power of extracting provender 
from a difficult world, this turbulent, quar- 
reling, chattering group in which he was 
all but absolute autocrat, which he could 
hush into terrified silence with a growl, a 
movement of his clawlike hand toward the 
big stone or heavy piece of tree he always 
kept conveniently adjacent. 

Yet, physically all-powerful though he 
was, he not infrequently felt himself clum- 
sily, bafflingly outside an elusive league of 
those females intimate together in a com- 
mon sharing of the tasks of their crude 
domesticity, intimate in a common knowl- 
edge of all sorts of vital matters jealously, 
exasperatingly withheld from the male. 
Though they might and did quarrel among 
themselves, they had a disconcerting way, 
when their feminine interests were imper- 
iled, of making common cause together 
against him. It was a phenomenon he 
was again experiencing. A surreptitious 
blow he had dealt that young male who 
was Long-Hair’s had provoked a visi- 
ble gathering together of all those female 
sympathies, a snap and a snarl at him 
whenever he had essayed a friendly gesture 
to one of them. 

He brooded savagely, morosely, over this 
keenly sensed defiance to his authority—a 
defiance in which Long-Hair, watching him 
with the quick bright eyes in her low- 
browed, squat-nosed face, was quite obvi- 
ously the ringleader. 

The immature male she protected had 
left her side, provocatively placed himself 
next to the one of those young immature 
females—Long-Hair had named her Tall- 
'Tree—for whom he, the sovereign Old One, 
had recently developed a particular par- 
tiality. He growled and muttered omi- 
nously as Quick-Fish sat down impudently 
beside her, observed them, over the chunk 
of meat he was tearing with his strong jaws, 
with a sudden acute alertness of vision, an 
automatic tension of all his muscles. 
Quick-Fish, confident in the protection 
of Long-Hair at the other side of the 
fire, ignored him ostentatiously, furtively 
stretched out a hand which pulled Tall- 
Tree over on her back. It was the spark 
which detonated an explosion. In an al- 
most blinding frenzy of wrath, he, the 
flouted Old One, had leaped up—even as 
that other Old One had done—hurled him- 
self upon the young male, stone in hand. 
And even as he himself long since had done, 
the young male, with a scream of alarm, 
had dashed for the shelter of the forest, 
swung himself agilely into the nearest tree, 
eluded his annihilatory wrath. Even as 
that other Old One had done, he had flung 
his stone, screamed his impotent rage. 

He returned shamblingly toward the 
camp fire, feeling within himself, despite his 
failure to kill, a subtle intimate satisfaction. 
Something which was predestined had been 
accomplished. In the immemorial fashion 
his potential rival had been driven out of 
possible competition with him. He was once 
more undisputed master. He grunted, 
half appeased. 

He reached the rock under whose shelter 
they had made their encampment, stopped 
with a sharp cry of angry astonishment. 
The fire was extinct, had plainly been de- 
liberately beaten out! What insidiously 
lurking enemy, swift to profit by his ab- 
sence, had done this? Where were the fe- 
males—the Young Ones? He glanced 
around him. 

There they were, the whole group of 
them, females and young huddled together 
high up on a ledge of that rock, Long- 
Hair standing erect, looking down at him. 
She was saying something—not merely 
chattering—meaningly uttering some of 
those slow clicked and grunted words 
at which she was so expert. What was 
she saying? He caught the drift of it in 
the essential vocables: ‘‘Quick-Fish’’— 
“fire’’—understood through his dazed 
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incredulity. Unless he permitted Quick- 
Fish to return there would be no fire! 

That,then, was theexplanation! Those fe- 
males themselves had deliberately stamped 
out the all-precious fire in defiance of him! 
He sprang at them in a fury of wrath, vi- 
ciously eager to deal them the punishment 
they deserved. They scattered, snatching 
up their tiny ones, dashed away in all direc- 
tions round the rock, easily outdistancing 
him. He threw stones at them, chattering 
and screaming in his anger. They drew to- 
gether again, high up, at a safe remoteness 
from him, chattered back. He distin- 
guished Long-Hair plainly as once more, 
with slow deliberate clicks and grunts, she 
reiterated her ultimatum. He rejected it, 
with another stone by way of indignant 
emphasis. If only he could have got his 
claws upon her, he would have torn her 
limb from limb. 

The rest of that day and the days that 
followed were days of intolerable misery to 
him. There was no fire, and he, the clumsy 
domestically ignorant male, was impotent, 
as he knew well, to evoke the capricious 
wood-hungry thing whom only the mut- 
tered words of those treacherous females 
could compel. And those females still hoy- 
ered aloof around the wretched cold- 
hearthed camp—near enough for his pro- 
tection-in ease of danger from other Old 
Ones—always just so distant that he could 
not overtake them when he rushed at them 
with a raucous scream of rage. And they 
had—for culmination of their defiance— 
Quick-Fish with them. Long-Hair would 
point significantly to him, as day after day 
she repeated, with those deliberate clicks 
and grunts, the conditions of their return, 
of fire once more in his camp. Day after 
day he screamed an inarticulate, furiously 
intense negative at her. 

Sometimes, tantalizing him almost to 
madness, he could smell the fire they made 
for themselves a little way distant from him 
in the forest, but always before he reached 
it they had beaten it out, fled. Once in- 
deed he half realized the cunning strategy 
he plotted gloomily while he hunted the 
small animals he had, with a disgustful 
loathing, to eat raw. He caught one of 
those females by an ambush, by a swift 
sortie. But before he could beat her into 
uttering the spells, rubbing the wood that 
would make a fire for him, the other fe- 
males, led by Long-Hair, had made a swift 
whirlwind attack on him, snatched her 
from his hands. At all points he was out- 
maneuvered, baffled. It was surely a revo- 
lution without precedent in the vague 
traditions, subconscious rather than con- 
scious, of the immemorial past. Male as- 
cendancy, confidently established in its 
brute muscular strength, its power of giving 
a satisfyingly good thrashing to recalci- 
trant comparatively feeble-bodied females, 
seemed somehow to have dissolved before 
this exasperatingly elusive combination of 
nimbler wits. It was beyond his thinking- 
out. But he could hear Long-Hair giving 
instructions to her childishly amused in- 
surgents in a tone of authority almost as 
though she were a male Old One herself. If 
only he could get her into his claws! They 
twitched for her. 

And, as day after day, held to the spot 
by an instinctive hope of winning them 
back, of reconstructing his desolated fire- 
side, he sat gloomily, ill-nourished and de- 
pressed, an awful fear began to grow within 
him, a fear that made him feel alarmingly 
weak and ill. What potent words were 
those confederated females muttering 
against him? What real name was it that 
Long-Hair had given him, unknown to 
him—the name which gave her power over 
him even as she had power over that pre- 
cious fire of which he was deprived? Perhaps 
even now she was muttering and whisper- 
ing with those other females that he should 
die! He realized suddenly with disconcert- 
ing vividness how much more of all that 
was essential those females knew than he 
did, the solitary hunter, absent.all day 
from the mutually instructive confabula- 
tions by the fire. Life was patently im- 
possible without their alliance. He was 
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miserably in awe of them; miserably con- 
scious of his own insufficiency to himself. 
If only he could get close to them, beat 
them once more into the satisfying sub- 
jection of old days! 

But he could not. Alertly, nimbly, they 
eluded him as, gaunt with his misery, he 
chased after them, flung unavailing stones 
at them. And they dared to appear quite 
happy together—often, maddeningly, he 
could hear them laughing—laughing doubt- 
less at him. 

That completed his demoralization. He 
was, like all primitive beings, morbidly 
sensitive to ridicule. 

In his utter wretchedness he found him- 
self beginning to contemplate the possibil- 
ity of reintegrating Quick-Fish in the 
group—but always the visual memory of 
the adolescent clawing at that young fe- 
male for whom he himself had a particular 
partiality came to drive away the vague 
idea in a spasm of rage. There could not be 
two effective males in a group. He did not 
think this specifically, but all his instincts 
asserted it. Immemorially, it was an im- 
possibility. 

For a day or two Long-Hair had appar- 
ently been absent, had at any rate ceased to 
reiterate her exasperating ultimatum. And 
then, one dawn as he roused himself from 
unrefreshing dreamful sleep in which that 
other terrible Old One of his youth had 
pursued him, he opened his eyes to see her 
standing a little distance away, with Quick- 
Fish and with a young female who was not 
of his group, who was a stranger. Long- 
Hair gesticulated at him as he sat up, 
spoke again in that slow clumsy articula- 
tion he could not in totality comprehend. 
The females, in their chatterings together, 
had many more words than he knew the 
significance of. But he caught the drift of 
her “ Quick-Fish’’—“‘ fire’ —of her pointing 
first to Quick-Fish and then to the young 
female he had with him, of something of 
her reiterated negatives. 

Apparently this young female was to be 
Quick-Fish’s. He, the Old One, was not 
to touch her—Long-Hair had used the 
word for the angry lightning that blasted 
the trees, indicative of what would happen 
to him if he broke the prohibition; and in 
return Quick-Fish was not to touch the 
Old One’s females. 

He only understood vaguely, but he 
understood. It was a compromise that was 
offered. Wretched in this comfortless, fire- 
less, female-less existence, he accepted it; 
made the gesture which, however grudg- 
ingly, signified amity, permitted Quick- 
Fish to approach him with no more than 
a twitching of muscles restrained by an 
unwonted effort of his will from a sudden 
act of violence. 

That day, around the triumphantly re- 
newed camp fire, Long-Hair endeavored to 
explain to him how she had led Quick-Fish 
to another Old One’s encampment, had 
raided it quickly and successfully when the 
old male was absent, had seized this quite 
contented, grinning, clicking and grunting 
young female. Henceforth, she explained, 
with a cunning lighting up of her squat- 
nosed face, of her bright eyes, that would 
be the procedure as their young males grew 
up to adolescence. 

Long-Hair had successfully led the first, 
or perhaps even then not the first, feminist 
movement in the history of the world. For 
the future there would be at least one 
group where the young males would not be 
driven out at maturity, where they—under 
superstitious terrors—would seize females 
for themselves from other groups, respect- 


ing the original proprietorship of the pa- | 


triarch, and from that group, intrinsically 
stronger than its roaming one-male rivals, 
would in the course of centuries evolve the 
clan, the tribe. She, or some unknown fe- 
male like her, had effected the first taming 
of the aboriginal male brute, laid the foun- 
dation of that human society which is so 
peculiarly still the product of the feminine 
of the species. 


Editor’s Note: This is the first of a series of stories 
by Mr. Austin. The next will appear in an early 
issue. 
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picture so damn easy either. I once knew 
a cop that used to go to sleep against door- 
posts in his house five years after he’d 
retired from the force. That’s habit.” 

“Yeh,” I comes back, “‘and I suppose 
that John Bull of yours also walked by his 
sideboard fifteen or twenty times a day 
picking up bananas, but all that don’t 
make me a prominent Atlanta beauty. 
What are we going to do about Rube?” 

“What is there to do?”’ snaps Murph. 
“‘Let’s play him straight and take our pick- 
ings on the square. It’s not going to ruin 
you socially to be connected with some- 
thing honest. I don’t know yet what you 
were trying to get away with this after- 
noon. Suppose Rube had lost, when did 
you expect to make the big cash-in?”’ 

“Next Sunday,” I tells him. “I’d have 
spent the week circulating around with the 
town bloods, making a pest out of myself 
with a lot of loud talk about the kid; and 
when the next contest came around I’d 
have had half the yokels taking my bets 
because they were sore at me, and the 
other half because they figured Hawkins 
wasa better heaver than Rube, besides is 

“The trouble with you,” cuts in Hap, “‘is 
that you got more ideas than your brains 
can handle. How does one ringer make any 
difference in your plans? The gang here 
probably figures it was an accident.” 

“Maybe,” says I, “‘but my scheme for 
next Sunday was to have him scatter a lot 
of losings in with his winnings, with me and 
you dropping dimes on his flops and drag- 
ging down dollars on his deliveries. And 
now the simp’s got a setting of imaginary 
eggs around the peg that won’t let him 
lose no time.” 

“He can close his eyes and toss the 
horseshoe sideways or right at his feet for 
that matter, can’t he?’’ demands Murphy. 

“Not with this crowd,” I returns, “and 
the kind’ of bets I want to lay. They’d sniff 
a frame-up in a minute. Guys don’t ring 
’?em one second and toss ’em over their left 
shoulders into the water. bucket the next. 
Rube’s got to be no.farther away than a 
couple of inches from the pin» when he 
foozles, and the ground there is all covered 
with mind eggs.” 

“Oh, hell,’ yelps Hap, impatient, “‘let’s 
take what we can get and beat it out of 
here.” 

“No,” says I, firm. ‘‘That’s following 
the path of least persistence. We're going 
to withdraw our horse from the track until 
we can break him. of the steady-winning 
habit. There’s a fortune in Rube and I’m 
not going to sell out.for a mess of potash.”’ 

“Oh, all right,’’ growls Murphy; “‘but 
why not shake down the corn huskers here 
first on the up and up?”’ 

‘Because,’ I replies, “‘we’re coming 
back in a few weeks. One of the lads down 
the pasture was telling me that the big 
horseshoe doings in Henryville are pulled 
off on Thanksgiving Day, when the boys 
are lit up with hard cider and loaded down 
with the crop money. If we deal our cards 
proper we ought to pull ten grand out of 
this joint. We'll split Thanksgiving with 
the sports here.”’ 

“Huh?” puzzles Hap. 

“We'll supply the thanks,” says I, ‘‘and 
let them-furnish the giving.” 

“Something tells me,’’ grouches Murph, 
“that those high-pressure brains of yours 
are going to blow up the works before we 
get through. What do we do between now 
and Thanksgiving? Pick nuts with the 
squirrels?” 

“T even got that figured out,” I answers. 
“We're going to take that hundred I 
copped off today and travel as far as it will 
take us. Then we’re going to turn Rube 
loose at picnics and other places, wherever 
the peasantry gather with a horseshoe in 
one hand and a dollar bill in the other. We 
might even run off that circus stunt I was 
telling you about, the whole idea being to 
get together enough reserves for the attack 
on Henryville.” 


“You mean,” inquires Hap, “that you'll 
use him honest?”’ 

“‘T do,” says I. “‘The end justifies the 

means. Of course, we won’t get nothing 
but a bunch of chicken feed with this sys- 
tem, but all we need’s a few thousand to 
pull our coop de tat on the last Thursday 
in November. In the meantimes we'll 
teach the kid not to shy off of eggs that 
ain’t, and birch switches that ain’t neither. 
I'll learn him to lose.” 
* “You got enough experience,’”’ admits 
Murph, ‘‘but you better be careful. I 
knew a feller that quit boozing once and he 
had an awful time getting back to it.” 

“Don’t worry,’ I tells him. ‘‘I’ll handle 
the boy so adroit he’ll be able to take it or 
leave it just as I orders.” 

Before leaving Henryville we hears about 
a fair being run off in Oklahoma and we 
strikes out for it, getting there a couple of 
sleeps later. The first person I runs into on 
the grounds is Honest Jack Horan, a rube 
roller who got his monniker from the fact 
that he spent a week in Philadelphia one 
night and the next morning they found that 
the Liberty Bell hadn’t been touched. 
However, it was cracked even in those days. 

““What’s the grift now?” he asks me. 

‘“Eggs and horseshoes,’ I tells him. 

“What do you do with the horseshoes?”’ 
inquires Horan. “Serve ’em on the half 
hoof?” { 

I explains the egg-and-peg stunt and 
Honest Jack shows interest in both ears. 

“How you figuring on playing it?’’ he 
wants to know. ‘ 

“Rent me a tent,’’ says I, “‘and charge 
the come-ons twenty-five cents to see the 
boy perform.” 

‘Blush for yourself, boob,” growls Horan. | 
“The fair’s only got two more days to run 
and you wouldn’t take in enough at the — 
gate to buy spats for a sparrow. Let’em in 
for nothing and coax ’em into bets that 
your baby’ll bust an egg. Work it that 
way and I’ll cut myself a piece of cake and 
sit in.” i 

‘How?’ I asks. © 

“T’ll ballyhoo the skit for 30 per cent of 
the gross,” he answers. “With what you © 
stach while I’m not looking I ought to 
draw down 5 per cent of the net.” __ 

“How you trust me!”’ I murmurs. 

“Don’t get sloppy,” snaps Honest Jack. 
rec Lin 32 

He is. There never was a crook for 
crowding ’em in like Horan. That bim had 
a line of hurrah that’d make folks who 
wouldn’t walk across the street and pay a 
dime to see anything, walk a mile and pay 
a dollar to see nothing. I remember once 
seeing him jam a big top full of yokels at a 
quarter per yoke to look at an ordinary 
soap box. Jesse James was supposed to 
have been standing on it, hanging pic- 
tures, when he was shot by Bob Ford. As 
a matter of fact they didn’t start making 
that kind of soap until fifteen years after 
the murder. : 

It only takes us a couple of hours to get 
all set. From a shillaber who’d gone broke 
on an incubator exhibit we not only snags a 
good-sized tent but also a bevy of eggs — 
that’s got stage fright and refused to per- 
form. 

Horseshoes, of course, were thicker than 
thieves, which is saying something when 
you're talking about a fair of the 90’s. 

We're no sooner fixed up than Honest 
Jack unhitches his tongue and lets loose 
the dogs of jaw.. I don’t recall the words 
and music, but Rube, I learns, is the son of 
a Cossack chief and had shot horseshoes 
before all the uneasy heads of Europe, win- 
ning scmething like eight hundred medals. 
From what I gathers the President prac- 
tically had to declare war against Russia 
before the Czar would let him come over, 
but now that he was here he was going to 
attempt a feat in horseshoe heaving that 
couldn’t be described because of the short-. 
age in first-class adjectives. } 

(Continued on Page 92) 
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When Horan finishes up with the an- 
nouncement that the charge to see this 
words-fail-me exhibition is nothing, there is 
a rush for the tent flap that nearly sweeps 
me and Hap off our dogs. Inside, the peg’s 
been driven and a necklace of eggs has been 
circled around it. 

When the crowd’s all in Honest Jack 
opens up again. 

“The prince,” says he, “will ring each 
shoe that he pitches. Not an egg will be 
touched.” 

“Ten he can’t do it three times,”’ bellows 
Murph, that being his cue for the regular 
come-on stuff. 

“Princes do not bet,” says Horan.**‘Talk 
to his manager.” 

That means me. I hesitates and grumbles 
a while, but finally takes Hap’s jack. In 
the next five minutes I’ve snapped up four 
hundred in wagers. Of course, there’s 
nothing to it. Rube loops three of ’em 
over so fast he doesn’t even seem to have 
taken aim. In an hour the roll’s been fat- 
tened a thousand bucks’ worth, but then 
the betting sags off. The boys have had 
enough. 

“Tip him to miss one,’”’ whispers Honest 
Jack. ‘‘That’ll stir ’em up again.” 

“He can’t,” says I. 

“What do you mean—he can’t?” de- 
mands Horan. 

““There’s an old man with a club in back 
of the kid and he won’t let him,” I ex- 
plains. 

Iv 

E LEAVES the fair town about fifteen 

hundred to the good, the play on the 
second day falling way off. I tries to get 
Rube to muff a couple on purpose at the 
finish, near enough to the peg so it won’t 
look raw, but there’s nothing doing. Over 
the pin they go, regardless. 

In the next few weeks we wanders 
around Oklahoma and Kansas, but the 
pickings are slimmer than a wasp’s waist. 
The weather’s rotten and we don’t get more 
than a half dozen chances to pitch shoes, 
and those are in ten-twenty-thirty games. 
However, on the way back to Henryville it 
happens. I get Rube to missing! 

**Listen here,’’ says I to the boy one eve- 
ning just before Thanksgiving, ‘I’m 
through with you unless you do what I 
want you to.” 

“T been trying,’’ whines Rube. 

“Not hard enough,” I snaps. “I'll give 
you one more chance. Pick up that 
shoe.” 

“Now,” says I, when he’s holding it in 
his mitt, “‘get this in your head. There are 
no eggs near that pin, and if there were I 
wouldn’t care. I like ’em scrambled. Your 
father’s dead and I’m the only person 
around here. Nobody’s going to hit you if 


you miss. In fact, I’ll give you a couple of 
dollars if you do. 
Now go.” 


Rube takes his 
position, looks in 
back of him, kind 
of shudders a bit 
and let’s fly. It’s 
a perfect shot for 
my purpose, drop- 
ping an inch in 
front of the pin. 
He repeats the per- 
formance many 
times in the next 
few days, and I’m 
all hopped up when 
we drifts down to 
the pasture at 
Henryville 
Thanksgiving 
afternoon. 

I never saw a 
prettier set for a 
killing. There are 
several hundred 
prosperous stock- 
men and farmers 
around, feeling 
full of cheer and 
peeling bills off 
buxom bank 
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rolls for bets. Hawkins is the first one to 
spot us. 

“Come back for your beating?” he 
sneers. 

“Are you a friend of the guy that can do 
it,’”’ I asks, ‘‘or just an acquaintance?” 

“The feller that’s talking to you is the 
feller that can do it,” he yelps. 

“What else besides you is talking?’’ I in- 
quires, gentle. 

“This,”’ says he, pulling a cow choker 
from his pocket, “‘and those,” pointing to a 
group around him that’s also loaded with 
wampum. “Suppose we have a special 
contest before the regular matches start— 
just your red-headed kid and me—for two 
hundred a throw.” 

“Suits me,” I replies, figuring we’ll take 
him to the cleaners and then mop up with 
his college chums. 

While the crowd’s lining up I slips my 
boy his riding orders. 

“Before you make any throw,” I whis- 
pers, ‘look at me. If I touch my necktie 
you’re to lose; otherwise, ring ’*em, Rube. 
Understand?” 

He mumbles that he does and goes to the 
starting point. 

“Why not let him beat that bird in 
straight heats?”’ grumbles Hap. 

“And scare all those other peach pickers 
off?’ I comes back. ‘‘ What do you think I 
been training the kid for?”’ 

Hawkins gets the first shot, hits the top 
of the peg and rolls off six or seven inches. 
Rube flashes his lamps over my way. My 
hands are in my pockets. He stoops, 
heaves the shoe and lays it a finger length 
from the target. 

“Why didn’t he ring it?”’ scowls Murph. 

“He didn’t have to,” says I. ‘‘What’s 
the use of wasting bull’s-eyes?”’ 

Hawkins’ next one’s flush against the peg 
and I give Rube the necktie. He follows in- 
structions and overshoots the mark a foot. 

“We're even,’”’ I remarks to the Henry- 
ville beareat. ‘‘How about making the 
next for three hundred?” 

He’s agreeable. This time he takes great 
care with his heave and drops a leaner 
against the peg. 

“Ring it, Rube,” I yells, not taking any 
chances of my instructions going wrong. 

The boy makes a kind of nervous- 
looking pitch and misses by half a foot. 

“Damn!” I grates. 

“‘T knew you’d play hell,” snarls Hap, 
“educating him out % 

“How about another three?” cuts in 
Hawkins, with a jeer. 

“Sure,” I nods absently. 

The local shooter’s heave is perfect, 
settling over the pin like an eighteen collar 
around a twelve neck. The best we can do 
is tie, but we don’t even come near doing 
that. Rube’s try is the wildest yet, the 
shoe rolling away into the crowd. 
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He looks at me, worried and acting like 
he wants to be benched, but I motions him 
to stick. I still have hopes that he’ll settle — 
down and deliver and I takes another bet 
for three hundred. 

“How much we got left if we lose this 
one?” asks Murph, hoarse. 

“Just a thousand,” I answers. 
worry. He’ll come back.” 

“Never,” snaps Hap. ‘“‘You’ve taken 
his eggs away from him and he’s got noth- 
ing to shoot at. It’s all over now. It took 
eggs ” 

“Eggs!” I interrupts. “Eggs! Say,” I 
shouts, with a sudden hunch, ‘‘isn’t that a 
henhouse over there? Sure it is. Hustle 
over and grab a bunch. Don’t argue! 
Quick!”’ 

I sees Murph on his way across the road — 
to the chicken shack and then turns to the 
shooting just in time to see Rube land one — 
a foot to the bad. Hawkins’ shoe’s another — 
leaner. What a sucker I’d been, cutting 
that egg picture out of the frame in the 
kid’s head! 

“Got enough?” yells over Hawkins. 

I don’t answer right away. Suddenly I 
feel Hap at my side. | 

“T got ’em,’’ he whispers. 
pockets.” 

“Quit, huh?” sneers Hawkins, walking — 
over to where I am. 

“Quit, nothing!’’ I comes back with a 
laugh. ‘‘We just been kidding you.” 

‘Joke some more with me,” he suggests. 
“That red-headed simp of yours couldn’t 
ring a peg with a wagon wheel if he was 
standing right over it.” 

“T got a thousand here,” says I quietly, 
“‘to bet that he’ll ring the next one—at one 
to three.” 

Hawkins and six other birds jump in 
with offers to cover my grand at those odds | 
and I peel my roll down to the last greenie. 
I feel pretty peppy. With eggs to guide 
him, I figure my Rube’s wage#s in and 
salted away. 

“Now,” I goes on pleasantly, ‘just to 
show you that we’ve been fooling with 
Hawkins I’m going to make it a little 
harder for my boy. Give me those eggs.” 

Murph passes over seven or eight and I 
walks to the peg. The hicks look on pop- 
eyed while I arrange them in a circle 
around the mark, just far enough away to 
leave room for a rung shoe. 

‘Shoot,’ says Ito Rube, who gazes at me 
stupid. ‘‘He’ll not only ring it,’’ I speeches 
to the crowd, ‘‘but he won’t even touch an 
egg.” 

My nerves are sure tied up in tight knots 
while the kid’s getting set to throw. I 
catches a flash of Murph. Both his lips are 
between his teeth. You can bet the rest of 
the mob is tense too. Rube, it strikes me, 
though, has calmed down a good deal, and 
I takealong-delayed breath. Theshoe sails 
from his hand ona 
high curve. Bam! 
Crash! All the eggs 
in front of the peg 
ready for the 
scrambling pan! 
Rube had fallen 
short of the mark 
three or four inches 
and turned our last 
thousand into a 
dirt omelet. 

The three of us 
walks from the 
pasture without a 
peep for half a 
mile. Rube’s the i 
first to open up. 

‘“‘Tt’s youm 
fault,’”’ he sobs. 

‘“‘“Mine!’’ & 
snarls. ‘‘ What did 
you want me to 
give you besides | 
those eggs?” ; 

“My old man,” 
says the kid. “‘ You 
sent him away.” — 

Can you beat 
that for cuckoo- 


ness? | 


“Don’t 


“In my | 


“If you want 


the truth— 


“99 to a child.” And 
the old saying is certainly 
true, isn’t it? 

Here was the case of a 
young woman who, in 
spite of her personal charm 
and beauty, never seemed 
to hold men friends. 


For a long, long time 
she searched her mind for 
the reason. It was a tragic 
puzzle in her life. 


Then one day her little 
niece told her. 


You, yourself, rarely know 
when you have halitosis (unpleas- 
ant breath). That’s the insidious 
thing about it. And even your 
closest friends. won’t tell you. 


Sometimes, of course, halitosis 
comes from some deep-seated or- 
ganic disorder that requires pro- 
fessional advice. But usually— 
and fortunately —halitosis is only 
a local condition that yields to 
the regular use of Listerine as a 
mouth wash and gargle. It is an 
interesting thing that this well- 
known antiseptic that has been 
in use for years for surgical dress- 
ings, possesses these unusual 
properties as a breath deodorant. 
It puts you on the safe and polite 
side. 


Listerine halts food fermenta- 
tion in the mouth and leaves the 
breath sweet, fresh and clean. 
Not by substituting some other 
odor but by really removing the 


old one. The Listerine odor itself 


quickly disappears. 

This safe and long-trusted an- 
tiseptic has dozens of different 
uses; note the little circular that 
comes with every bottle. Your 
druggist sells Listerine in the 
original brown package only— 
never in bulk. There are four 
sizes: 14 ounce, 7 ounce, 3 ounce 
and 14 ounce. Buy the large size 
for economy.—Lambert Pharma- 
cal Company, Saint Louis, U.S.A. 


Dor iy Ba) use 
HALITOSIS LISTERINE 
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By the way — 


In using Listerine to 
combat halitosis you 
automatically combat 
sore throat and often 
avoid more serious ill- 
nesses that start with 
throat infection. 
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Historic Land of 
Delightful Winters 


Since Ponce de Leon visited the Western Shores of Florida four hun- 
dred years ago—since Bienville, in 1719, with his brave followers from 
France, wrested control of this territory from the Spanish—since 1763, 
when “The American Riviera” was ceded to Great Britain—since 1821, 
when practically all of the Gulf Coast was transferred to the United 
States—this great stretch of sun-warmed shores has been the haven 
of the winter-weary. 


Here, out-door sports are at their best — fishing, golf (on grass 
greens), boating, motoring, polo and tennis—all lure you to dodge the 
cold and snows and really live in this God-favored section. 


This enchanting region is reached by two of America’s finest trains 
—both traversing the Mississippi Gulf Coast. 


From the North 


merican 


through from Cincinnati and Louis- 
ville to Pensacola and New Orleans. 


From the East 


RESCENT LIMITED 


from New York, Philadelphia, Baltiraore and Wash- 
ington, with sleeping car from Boston to New Orleans. 
All-Pullman, all-steel trains with club cars, observation 
cars, compartment and drawing-room-sleepers, shower 
baths, valet and maid service. 


Several other trains daily—all affording the famous L. & N. dining 
car service — provide direct, through accommodations from the 
northern and eastern cities named, and from Chicago, St. Louis and 
Evansville, to the entire Gulf Coast section. 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE R.R. 


R. D. Pusey, General Passenger Agent 
Louisville, Kentucky 
J. K. Ridgely 


General Passenger Agent 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
Write either of the above offices for 
descriptive booklet about the at- 
tractions of the Gulf Coast as a 
place to visit, a place to live, and 

a place to prosper. 


CINCINNATI 


a - 
NASHVILLE oP ye 


MEMPHIS 


BIRMINGHA 


MONTGOMERY 


MORILE 


NEW OKLEANS 
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AUTOMOBILE COLLISIONS 


(Continued from Page 17) 


Better slow down a bit, perhaps, at the 
next curve and not run the risk of starting 
anything. Salutary reflections, these, and 
well worth inculcating. : 

I am speaking now of that period when 
the punishment will fit the crime, as, of 
course, it must soon do if any of us are to 
remain alive to pay the salaries of our law- 
makers. At present, even in the case of 
killers, the punishment seems surprisingly 
inadequate. I have in mind an instance 
which occurred last year near our summer 
home in the Hampshire Hills of Massa- 
chusetts. 

A boy of seventeen was convicted of 
reckless driving and lost his license for sev- 
eral months. The day after this probation 
was up and his license was renewed, he 
drove forth in his automobile, crashed into 
an automobile driven by a girl of twenty, 
sent her car over an embankment and in- 
stantly killed the girl. The entire top of her 
head was cleanly cut off—a detail men- 
tioned in the hope that it will linger in the 
memory of careless drivers. Her mother 
and aunt were in the car with her. The 
mother lingered in the hospital for weeks in 
terrible agony, and then died. The aunt 
survived, after similar suffering, but will 
always be a helpless and dependent invalid. 

The boy was tried, convicted and sent to 
prison for one year. Before he had served 
five months of his term, a petition for his 
freedom was prepared, circulated and en- 
thusiastically signed by that sympathetic 
element in the community which has pre- 
viously been mentioned. The petition set 
forth that the boy was very young, only 
seventeen, and that he should be in school 
instead of in prison. The petition was 
granted and the boy was released. 


Misguided Public Sympathy 


I mention his case because it seems to be 
a particularly flagrant example of the le- 
niency of the law and of misguided com- 
munity sympathy. It is true that the boy 
was young, but the answer to this is that, if 
he was too young to drive with judgment, he 
was too young to drive at all. Moreover, 
he had already received one severe lesson 
in the temporary loss of his license and had 
failed to learn it. We all realize that 
through some horrible chain of circum- 
stances almost any automobile driver, how- 
ever careful, might be the cause of another 
person’s death. We all know that there are 
cases in which the wisdom of Solomon is 
needed to decide from the conflicting testi- 
mony which of two drivers in a collision is 
the guilty one. But this apparently was not 
such a case. The boy’s defense was that 
there was a hay wagon in front of him and 
that he could not see beyond it, but the 
evidence showed that he shot out from be- 
hind that hay wagon at high speed, regard- 
less of the fact that there was a ravine 
below the road at his left and that, therefore, 
a car approaching on his left side could not 
possibly get out of his way. There was in- 
tense public sympathy for him because “‘ his 
life was spoiled.’’ Seemingly there was less 
sympathy for the fine young working girl 
whose useful life was ended at twenty by 
him, for the active, middle-aged mother he 
also sent to her grave and for the helpless 
and dependent aunt whose fate is worse 
than death. How shall we explain the law’s 
leniency in such cases? 

This brings us to the legal experiences of 
the collision victim. His discovery that, no 
matter how careful he himself is, the fellow 
who is not careful may run into him, is at 
once followed by the discovery that the 
other fellow’s immediate subsequent ac- 
tion is to sue him, the victim, for reckless 
driving! In his first collision the victim 
does not expect this, and so does not pre- 
pare for it. In the second he may be un- 
conscious and unable to respond to the 
stimulus of the knowledge. But in any col- 
lision after that, if he is able to stagger 
about on his legs, he learns to lay his fellow 


victims in a more or less neat row by the 
roadside and to hustle about among the 
spectators with a notebook and pencil, 
jotting down the names and addresses of 
witnesses who will testify in his behalf 
when the case comes up in court. His fail- 
ure to do this may cost him thousands of 
dollars. 

At this point someone interrupts to 
mention that insurance companies pay the 
expenses of collisions. So they do if the 
victims are insured, as most of us are. But 
the insurance people expect to regain their 
money from the other fellow, and both they 
and the law require from victims the most 
lucid and detailed reports of the catas- 
trophe. Moreover, the victims are called as 
witnesses in the state’s case against. the 
reckless driver—a case with which the in- 
surance companies have nothing to do— 
and the amount of first-hand observation 
which the victim is required to reveal in the 
witness box is amazing. 


Things a Poor Victim Should Know 


I am not now referring to the American 
industry which, we are told, consists of buy- 
ing a cheap car, running it into another 
fellow’s car and collecting damages from 
the other fellow. Notwithstanding much 
testimony, I do not believe in the existence 
of that industry. I am referring to genuine 
collisions, concerning which the victims are 
asked questions like these, and dozens, 
possibly hundreds, of others: 

“At exactly what point on the road were 
you when this collision occurred? At what 
speed were you proceeding? How many 
feet from you was the other automcbile 
when you first saw it? At what speed was 
it proceeding? You say that you were on 
the side of the road which was your right. 
How many feet from the edge of the road 
were you? Were you on the cement or on 
the gravel? How many feet from the edge 
of the road was the other car? Take this 
piece of chalk and make a diagram on that 
blackboard showing the position of the two 
ears before the collision. Now make a 
diagram of the position of the two cars after 
the collision. You say the other car skidded 
and came toward you on a curve. How 
large was that curve? How many seconds 
elapsed between the time you first saw the 
other car and the crash? If the other fellow 
was skidding around a curve and you were 
proceeding at twenty-five miles an hour, 
what was to prevent you from getting out 
of his way before he struck you? I didn’t 
ask you if there were raised railroad tracks 
at your right—I asked why you didn’t get 
out of the way! You had time to get into 
the next county.’ This last, of course, is the 
other fellow’s lawyer, plainly regarding 
the victim as a criminal of the blackest type 
and treating him as such. ‘“‘How many 
passengers were in the other car? Who 
were they? Did you have any communi- 
cation with any of them afterward? Did 
you have any communication with any of 
the spectators? Tell what was said.” 

At this point the judge interposes. 

“You may quote only what was said in 
the presence and the hearing of the de- 
fendant,’”’ he kindly explains. And that 
gives you a chance to get in the names and 
addresses of your witnesses, if you have 
any, and to quote their remarks, if you 
have remembered the correct etiquette of 
the proceeding, which was to lead them 
firmly into the presence of the defendant 
before they made any remarks. It also 
gives you an opportunity to hear the names" 
and addresses of a number of witnesses on 
the other side, who seem prepared to tes- 
tify that you were traveling sixty miles an _ 
hour, and that you chased the other fellow. 
ten miles along the road before you suc- 
ceeded in running down the unfortunate 
man, 

Yes, the victim must get his witnesses if 
he can, regardless of his own injuries, and 

(Continued on Page 96) f 
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If you want 
more money— 
why not have it? 


You wouldn’t have to look far to 
find many other people who, like 
you, enjoy The Post. Now would 
you? Or The Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal. Or The Country Gentleman. 
Right in your immediate neigh- 
borhood there are many who 
would subscribe Topay if some- 
one asked them. 

It’s easy to ask—and it pays. 
Mr. Edward D. Vernon of Colo- 


rado, who is pictured above, has 


WOULD YOU 
CLIP IT 


THER folks 

do! They don’t 
stop with wanting— 
thatwon’t pay bills; 
it won’t buy bread- 
and-butter; it won’t 
bring you the com- 
forts you'd like to 
enjoy. But heving 
money will! And 
hundreds of busy 
folks, with eight- 
hour jobs like yours, 
do have extra money 
when they want tt. 


Big cash profits 
from the day you start! 


made extra money in this way 
for seven years. He started with- 
out experience and easily made 
$10.00 in one day. No wonder 
he has stuck to the job! It pays 
him real money. So it can you, 
if you will write us for authority 
to act as our local subscription 
representative. Your cash profits 
begin as soon as you start. Why 
put it off? What better time y 
than now! 7 


4 


You risk only A 
two pennies 


and you 
THE CURTIS 
may make 7  puprisHinc 
a lot. / COMPANY 
7 997 Independence 
7 Square 
y Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania 


Send me all the details of your 
f big cash offer. Of course my re- 
quest in no way obligates me. 
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(Continued from Page 94) 
tossing an occasional cheery word to his 
fellow victims as he sprints about among 
the bystanders. If he can also remember 
to take a photograph of the wrecked cars 
and to make a map and a water-color 
sketch of the surrounding country, he will 
find these souvenirs very useful. If, on the 
other hand, he is forced to enter court with 
the banal statement that he was knocked 
unconscious in the collision and knew noth- 
ing more till he came to in the hospital, the 
excuse is accepted, but he is plainly re- 
garded as a weakling. 

The procuring of witnesses by the victims 
of collisions is not so simple an achieve- 
ment as it would seem to be. Every acci- 
dent, no matter how remote is the spot in 
which it occurs, is immediately followed by 
a swift gathering of interested and sympa- 
thetic human beings. 

All these people are anxious to help the 
sufferers. Fellow automobilists are eager 
to rush for doctors or to take the victims 
home. My family and I have had the 
most wonderful kindness and help in all 
our experiences. But with us, as with most 
other victims, I learn, three conditions are 
usually present. No one in the surround- 
ing group has any first-aid supplies; the 
nearest water is in a farm house half a 
dozen fields away; and no one wants to go 
to court as a witness. 

In our worst collision, when our hand 
bags had been scattered to the four winds 
of heaven, there was not in the big crowd 
around us even a clean handkerchief for my 
blind and blood-filled eyes. I was ap- 
proached with everything from old news- 
papers to pieces of waste, always with the 
apology, “‘I’m afraid this isn’t very clean.” 
I had just enough intelligence in my numbed 
brain to let no one use these substitutes. 
Now we never travel without a generous 
package of first-aid supplies for our own use 
or for that of others—a rule which should 
be observed by every motorist. 


Unwilling Witnesses 


The reluctance of spectators to serve as 
witnesses in court is easily understood. 
Such service is an exacting and a time- 
wasting business. Witnesses may live fifty 
or a hundred miles away from the scene of 
the accident. Owing to repeated postpone- 
ments of the case, cannily secured by the 
other fellow’s lawyer, they may be sum- 
moned to court several times, wasting half 
a day each time. Nevertheless, automo- 
bilists owe it to one another and to the 
state to stand by. Moreover, the day may 
come when they themselves will need help. 
Personally, I should feel it my duty to 
serve in connection with any accident I was 
unfortunate enough to witness, and to do it 
without regard to personal expense or in- 
convenience. I can never forget the kind- 
ness of two New York women—one of them 
the principal of a public school, the other 
a librarian—who by the mercy of heaven 
were driving directly behind us at the time 
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of our worst collision. They not only ren- 
dered such first aid as they could without 
equipment but they obtained the informa- 
tion we ourselves were‘unable to get and, 
by their convincing testimony at the sub- 
sequent trial, they won our case for us. 

All of which leaves collision victims 
where they were at the beginning of this 
chronicle. We know that an appallingly 
large number—said to be 50 per cent—of 
the automobile drivers on our public high- 
ways will continue to ‘“‘take a chance.’”’ We 
know that we take just as big a chance by 
going forth in automobiles and thus laying 
ourselves open to their recklessness. Last 
month, after my latest collision, an unfeel- 
ing friend telegraphed me: ‘‘Buy a horse 
and buggy.’’ I made the obvious reply: 
“‘Impracticable. The horse and buggy 
might meet an automobile.” 


A Brotherhood of Drivers 


The situation is precisely that. We can’t 
go back to our horses and buggies. Neither 
can we trustfully go forward into a future 
increasingly filled with the victims of au- 
tomobile collisions. Moreover, if we re- 
main out of the automobiles, reckless 
drivers may kill us as we cross the streets 
on foot. They are doing that, too, in- 
creasingly. 

How, then, shall we protect ourselves? 
Only by educating public opinion; by mak- 
ing and enforcing stricter laws; by revoking 
licenses for longer periods; by making it 
more difficult to get licenses; by refusing 
licenses to minors—why should infants of 
sixteen and seventeen be permitted to 
drive?—and by bringing about a change 
of heart in automobile drivers. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers is pretty generally conceded to be 
about the most admirable body of work- 
men in this country. Its members are 
admittedly picked men—temperate, cool- 
headed and splendidly reliable. They are 
thus picked by the corporations employing 
them because they are running engines 
which, wrongly handled, are capable of 
destroying life and property. The menace 
of an automobile is proportionately as great, 
yet our Government permits any lad who 
can save enough to pay the first installment 
on a secondhand car to grasp its wheel and 
speed along the public highways. 

The press is shouting that the dangers 
of automobiling are greater than ever be- 
fore. They are greater because there are 
more automobiles and more drivers. There 
will continue to be more and more, and 
thus the danger will continue to grow. 
This country should establish a Brother- 
hood of Automobile Drivers, to be joined 
by men who will follow the rules of the 
driving game, and should make member- 
ship in it an honor and lack of membership 
a disgrace. Unless something of this sort is 
done, the time may come when the ap- 
proach of an automobile will tempt the 
nervous observer to climb a tree. I some- 
times feel that the time is already here! 


Deer on Hardy Island, British Columbia 
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Associated Holding Corp. presents 


“THE GIRL FROM MONTMARTRE” 


NCE the toast of Montmartre, who could whip mas- 
culine hearts to a maelstrom with every twist of her 
graceful form. Now a recluse in far-off Majorca, hoping, 
praying that the popularity she once cherished would 
remain buried. 


Barbara La Marr and Lewis Stone (at right) are fea- 
tured in this colorful Sawyer-Lubin production, adapted 
from Anthony Pryde’s novel, “Spanish Sunlight.” It’s a 
drama of startling emotions that will uphold Miss La 
Marr’s steadily rising popularity and Lewis Stone’s fame 
as an astute leading man. Alfred E. Green directed, and 
June Mathis supervised as editorial director. 


“A health to the 
toast of Mont- 
martre.”’ Miss La 
Marr and Lewis 
Stone, featured in 
this emotional 
drama. 


Edwin Carewe presents 


“JOANNA” 


ASED on H. L. Gates’ widely read newspaper 

serial, “Joanna” depicts the most relentless study 

in human research ever made. Three men of wealth 

put up a million to determine the characteristics of 

the average American girl. The result is thoroughly 
entertaining. 


A group of stern 
military men all dom- 
inated by the compel- 
ling beauty of Violet 
Morgan (Corinne 
Griffith) in ‘‘Infatua- 
tion” 

The title rdle is played by Dorothy Mackaill, who 
made a reputation as 
“Chickie.” Jack Mulhall, 
George Fawcett and Paul 
Nicholson have impor- 
tant réles. Directed by 


Edwin Carewe. 


Jack 
Mulhall Dorothy 
: Mackaill 


Corinne Griffith in 


“INFATUATION” 


\\ 0 eaoam Egypt’s most beautiful woman and its most promising dip- 
lomat met, complications were bound to threaten. W. Somerset / 

Maugham dramatized the story with an amazing twist in his play, / 
“Caesar’s Wife.” Irving Cummings has transferred it to the screen 
with all its drama and Corinne Griffith has endowed the part of 
Violet Morgan with radiant magnetism. The cast for this Corinne 
Griffith production includes Percy Marmont, Malcolm McGregor, 
Warner Oland, Clarissa Selwyn, Leota Lorraine, Claire du Bray 
and Martha Mattox. 
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Backed By The Preference 
of Industrial Engineers 


The generally known preference 
among industrial engineers for 
Square D is not based on hearsay 
evidence; it is the direct result of 
the day-in and day-out performance 
of thousands of Square D Switches 
in important plants under their per- 
sonal observation. 


The unquestioned confidence of 
this great body of authoritative 
men is one of the mainstays of 

Square D leadership; a leadership Ra Switch | 
which today stands solidly on a | 
record of more than 4,000,000 sat- | 
isfactory installations. 


SQUARE RED 
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SQUARE D COMPANY, DETROIT; 


FACTORIES AT: DETROIT, MICH., PERU, IND. 
BRANCH OFFICES: Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, New York, Pitts- 
burgh, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Atlanta, 
Cleveland, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Syracuse, Kansas City, 
New Orleans, Baltimore, Columbus, Minneapolis, Indianapolis 


SQUARE D COMPANY, CANADA, LTD., WALKERVILLE, 


t oronto, Montreal 


SQUARE D 


Safety Switch 
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NEVER CAN TELL 


ABOUT LIONS 


(Continued from Page 26) 


| find that he must negative cherished tra- 


ditions and for them substitute probabil- 
ities—note the word “ probabilities’’—that 
are the exact opposite. Take the mother- 
and-cubs stuff, for example. 

We all know—haven’t we been told 
enough times?—that we may brag that we 
have pulled a lion’s tail, or taken away his 
fresh-killed meat, or spit in his eye, or com- 
mitted any other atrocity that may sug- 
gest itself to our most vivid alcoholic 


| imagination, and get away with it in any 


fairly polite society; but if we dare claim 
we have driven the lioness from her cubs 
we can expect nothing but that refined in- 
credulity known as the raspberry. For 
what is more beautiful than the maternal 
The most abject coward will 
fight for its young. 

As a matter of cold, sober, unsentimental 
fact, the mother of young lion cubs will 
ordinarily run away, leaving the young- 
sters to follow, if they have sense enough. 
Sometimes she will bluff a little, but not 


| for long. Indeed, so prompt is she—gen- 


erally—to put space between the intruder 


| and herself that I have wondered if her in- 


stinct of escape is not intensified by the 


| thought that this is no fit place for children. 


She may be giving them a good and urgent 
example to follow. Possibly her sentiments 
are of the noblest, but her actions certainly 
are open to misinterpretation. After she 
has gone a few hundred yards she will prob- 
ably stop, and if the youngsters are not at 
her heels she may trot back to see about it. 
But even then she is rather looking for the 
cubs than contemplating any attack in their 
defense. If you pop a .22 caliber bullet in 


| her general direction, or yell sharply at her, 


telling her to get out of there, she will 
most likely turn tail and scamper off like 
a kicked dog. 

No; this is not a generalization. But it 
happens so regularly in the majority of 
cases that I should be inclined to put a cer- 
tain amount of reliance on it, and not look 
for any particular trouble merely because 
cubs are about, were it not for the con- 
founded maiden aunt or hired nurse girl, as 
the case may be. Lionesses are gregarious 
creatures. You rarely come upon them 
singly, and with the mother-and-cubs com- 
bination is very often—almost always, I 
should be inclined to say—some old busy- 
body of a spinster who seems to think she 
has something to do with it. There are 
always people like that. She has nothing 
to do with those cubs; and if their very 
own mother does not think it advisable or 
desirable to pull off a rear-guard action, 
certainly she should not take it upon her- 
self to butt in. But she does. And she is 
the one to look out for; she is the one that 
carries out the good old traditions as to the 
ferocity of the lioness defending her young. 
Only they are not her young. She has, I 
repeat, nothing whatever to do with them; 
unless, as I suggested, she may be the hired 
nurse girl doing her job. If so, she certainly 
earns her wages! 


When the Maiden Aunt Butts In 


Ordinarily this old spinster is fussing 
about, very much in evidence. If she had 
any real sense she would follow the family 
in its retreat and save herself—and us—a 
lot of trouble. Nobody wants to kill cubs. 
Not she! She prances around and squats 
and lashes her tail and growls useless warn- 
ings, and is quite apt to charge and there- 
fore get herself killed. Furthermore, if she 
is not in sight at the moment, she keeps you 
nervous wondering where she is and when 
she is going to turn up. 

One day Art and [killed alion onatongue 
of land formed by the sharp reflex bend of a 
river. The banks were steep down and up, 
and we left the lion where he lay and 
walked out to the point of the tongue. A 
lioness and two small cubs had been with 


the lion. The lady, true to form, had de- 
parted rapidly across the river; we could 
see her waiting rather anxiously in the 
bushes; but the cubs had not yet appeared 
and we thought we would go look at them. 
Sure enough, we arrived just in time to see 
them swimming side by side like a pair of 
very busy little dogs. They emerged on the 
other side very bedraggled. It was a quaint 
and amusing sight. Then they climbed the 
high steep bank, joined mother—who ad- 
vanced not one step to meet them, by the 
way—and the lot moved off. After this 
considerable interval we returned to our 
dead lion with a view to skinning him. 

Fortunately things happened before we 
had laid aside our rifles and rolled up our 
sleeves and got busy on this job. Ten 
seconds later we would most certainly have 
been caught at disadvantage, to say the 
least. Up over the right-hand bank, from 
exactly the side opposite to where all this 
had been happening, popped the maiden 
aunt. She had been off gallivanting, and 
was late to the party; but she was coming 
for all she was worth to see about it. No 
sense; no calm consideration; just coming, 
all hurry and hysteria: ‘‘My Lord! The 
children! Where are the children? What 
have you been doing to the children?”” We 
hadn’t been doing anything to the children; 
and if she had taken half a second to raise 
her silly eyes she might have seen the con- 
founded children quite safe and sound, not 
100 yards away. But in she came, and we 
had to stop her, of course; and lucky to be 
able to before she closed on us. 


A Gallant Little Lion 


This curious trait I find has been noticed 
by every lion man with whom I have com- 
pared notes, notably Simson, Tarleton and 
Alan Black, whose lion experience has been 
very extensive. In fact, if I were to be so 
foolish as to suggest rules for amateur lion 
hunters, one of the first would be, ‘‘ Don’t 
bother about mother, but get your eye on 
auntie, and keep it there.” 

Indeed, almost anybody is more re- 
sponsible than mother. Late one afternoon 
while on safari far from Nyumbo, Art and 
I were strolling up one bank of a wide and 
shallow watercourse, now dry. It had no 
jungle, but was grown with patches of green 
reeds a good deal like low tules, and an oc- 
casional clump of palms. Suddenly across 
the way a lioness sat up, very yellow 
against the bright green of the reeds. As I 
was an old-timer at the lion game and Art 
was on his first trip to Africa, I motioned 
him to shoot. He hit her well and she 
bounced up the bank and faced us, re- 
ceiving, I believe, another bullet as she ran. 
In her place among the reeds appeared an- 
other, which I dropped instantly. 

Then for the first time we saw that these 
were not merely hunting pals but part of a 
family group. Mother scrambled up the 
hill and departed and three cubs followed 
her more slowly. They were just exactly 
the sort for which I had long been searching 
to fill out a museum group—about the size 
of a police dog. We had seen many cubs, 
but heretofore they had all been too large 
or too small. I wanted them badly. But 
auntie, in the grass, was getting funny, so I 
urged Art to get busy on the specimens 
while I took a careful crack at the old lady. 
He killed two and I got the other after at- 
tending to auntie; which was all very satis- 
factory, somewhat busy and exciting, and 
just what we wanted. 

And then we became aware of much 
fierce growling and shaking of reeds, and 
shortly realized that we were being terrifi- 
cally charged by a male lion whose pres- 
ence we had not suspected. This beast was 
coming straight at us in a most determined 
manner, uttering all sorts of threats of 
what he was going to do about it when he 
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got there. He was all of six inches tall and 
about eighteen inches long. The reeds in- 
terfered with him terribly, but he was mak- 
ing time for all that. Deserted by mother, 
with both aunties killed, nevertheless he 
was going to do his little best, just like a 
real lion, and by instinct or precept he 
knew how to doit in proper style. His head 
was down, his tail was up, and he was mak- 
ing vocal war medicine all the way. 

Art and I burst out laughing; then began 
to wonder what we should do about it. 
There was not a rock or an ant hill we could 
climb; we doubted our ability to run fast 
enough to get away. His teeth and claws 
could quite effectively tear our skins were 
he to close. We might, of course, kick 
him in the face, but we might miss, and a 
miss would mean painful lacerations, with 
a good chance of septic poisoning as a 
sequence. 

This thing had looked like a joke, but 
it was not a joke at all; it was serious. 
For, one thing we did not want to do at all, 
and that was to shoot this gallant little lion. 
Nevertheless, it actually looked as if we 
might be forced to do so. 

The reeds terminated a few yards from 
us to give place to flat open ground. The 
youngster came on boldly to the edge. 
Then suddenly his nerve deserted him 
utterly. He gave one look at the open 
space, turned and went ki-yiing back and 
up the hill, his tail between his legs like a 
dog attached to a tin can. But he was a 
good little lion, and when he grows up he 
is going to be a credit to his papa. 

The whole episode turned out well, for 
as neither of the slain lionesses carried milk 
it was certain that the one that escaped 
was his mother. 

While we are on the cub question let us 
explode another “‘invariable rule”’ that is 
copied and quoted from book to book. It 
is generally stated thus: ‘On the birth of 
cubs the lioness withdraws with them from 
the company of male lions until they are 
fairly grown.”’ Though this is true in the 
majority of cases perhaps, it emphatically 
is not true in more than a bare majority. 
I have seen cubs not more than a week or 
ten days old in bands that included old 
maned lions, young males, females and 
half-grown youngsters. Such circumstances 
are disturbing, for then there seem to be 
not one only but several conscientious 
spinsters to sit about the sidehills and lash 
their tails and generally overdo things. 


A Lioness’ Home Troubles 


Nor, to pass on to the next pretty legend, 
1s the lion invariably monogamous, faithful 
to one spouse until death does them part, 
and all that sort of thing. Certainly at 
times—maybe most times, for all I know— 
he seems to be content with but one wife; 
but again, he trots about with a whole 
harem. My private opinion is that his ap- 
parent monogamy is due to two causes: 
In the first place, the lionesses are jealous 
and are certainly no ladies when it comes 
to the expression of that jealousy. If the 
female business had stopped at lionesses 
nobody would have had the nerve to nick- 
name it the gentle sex. It is a rare thing 
to skin a full-grown lioness that is not 
searred and gored deeply with old or recent 
fang and claw wounds. I think when 
Felis leo brings home Wife Number Two 
the ladies have it out, and only a drawn 
battle or series of battles makes that house- 
hold polygamous. 

The second reason is that, as with us hu- 
mans, some fair ones are more popular than 
others and so inspire rivalry among the 
males. Hence more fights—good ones. 
Lions ordinarily live in nice codperative 
bands, happy and contented with their mur- 
derous lot. You will see two fine old maned 
chaps sauntering about thoroughly pleased 
with each other—good-old-pals stuff. You 
will see ten or a dozen lionesses lying about 
together in the shade like so many sleepy 
pussy cats. And then love whispers down 
the breeze and the night shakes with the 
noise of combat. Some of these fights go on 
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for as long as three hours. They are won- 
derful to hear; they must be even more 
wonderful to see. Simson shot two fine big 
lions which on examination proved to be so 
badly cut to pieces that the skins were not 
worth faking. 


One day we were driving across the veldt | 


when we came upon a very pretty sight. A 
magnificent maned lion was lying nobly, 
like the lions of Nelson’s Monument in 
Trafalgar Square, gazing off into space. Be- 
tween his outspread forepaws cuddled a 
little and beautiful young lioness, flat on her 
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When a screw sticks 
here's a trick worth 
knowing 


side, her sleek head turned up coquettishly. | 


The old chap was very dignified, very ma- 
jestic—and also very gaunt. His sides were 
flat and he evidently had not eaten for some 
days, and a short distance away stood an- 
other lion, a young male. 
so full he could hardly waddle. His belly 
was as tight as a drum. On neither was 
there mark of combat. 

Now, of course I do not know what had 
happened, but it looked very much to us 
like a case of bribery. Here was one hungry 
gentleman with the beautiful lady, and here 
was an extremely well-fed gentleman with- 


. out any lady. There had evidently been no 


fight. The arrangement had been peace- 
ably come to. Greedyguts had been bought 
off by the fleshpots. Who supplied them? 
I like to think the gallant and noble old fel- 
low had made the kill and had scornfully 
abandoned it in favor of the lady; and I 
was glad to see that the lady herself had 
evidently spurned the fat and midnight kon- 
goni to follow her lord. 


Hunting on the Installment Plan 


Once I killed a very fine and powerful 
lion, and when N’thitu came to skin it he 
found imbedded solidly in its skull about an 
inch and a half of broken tooth, which he 
brought me. I slipped it into my pocket. 
Sometime later, in Nairobi, I mentioned 


to Tarleton this evidence of a desperate bat- | 


tle and produced the evidence. He exam- 
ined it with interest. 

“But,” said he, “‘this is not a lion’s fang; 
it is a piece of wart-hog tusk.”’ 

Think of the picture! The poor little 
pig facing certain death—for obviously he 
was not unaware—yet doing his feeble best 
for all that, and putting in—with all the 


might that was in him—his one blow before | 


the sweep of the great paw cracked his neck. 
It was a shrewd and desperate effort, for 
the broken tusk had penetrated the solid 
bone. 

The fact that you never can tell what 
different lions will do in exactly similar cir- 
cumstances was never better exemplified 
than by one experience with two of them. 
We were driving on the roiling veldt very 
early in the morning, before the sun was up. 
Leslie had the wheel, I was beside him, and 
the two archers sat on boxes in the back. 
It was very chilly. Surmounting a roll of 
the plain, we saw in the hollow two maned 
lions lying side by side. There was no cover, 
not even long grass. Leslie at once turned 
the car in their direction. 

Now, speaking for myself, I like my lions 
either later in the day or when I am‘afoot. 


It is too chilly to drive up ina car. ITamon | 


the edge of shivering merely from the cold 
air, and the slight nervous excitement is 
quite likely to push me over the edge so 
that I do shiver. It is all right when the 
show actually begins, but it is hard to get 
cranked up. Every duck shooter will know 


what I mean. The same thing hits him just | 


at sunrise and before the first flight. 

Those two lions stared at us solemnly 
while we drove nearer and nearer. At about 
forty yards one got up and strolled away. 
The archers hopped out behind and loosed 
two ineffective shafts, whereupon the other 
moved off at a walk in the other direction. 
That was all right. We had them sepa- 
rated. Now all we had to do was to tag 
along after one of them until he stopped, and 
then to shoot more arrows. He would, ac- 
cording to our experience, permit a certain 
amount of this; then he would charge or 
move off. But until he had reached that 
point of action the archers would have 


He was stuffed | 
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NSTEAD of battering the edges 
off the slot of a stubborn screw, 
try putting a STILLSON on the shank 
of the screw driver, about an inch 
above the blade. Give the STILLSON 
one good solid turn and out comes 
the screw. That’s all it can do. 


In a dozen such ways you'll find 
that a 10-inch STILLSON is the handi- 
est wrench you can put in a tool- 
box, small enough for little things, 
big enough for most pipes, nuts 
and bolts, and powerful enough to 
make or break the meanest threaded 
joint that ever baffled you before. 
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chances to get in an effective hit. So we 
cranked up and moved slowly after him, 
at a respectful distance. 

We had not gone thus fifty yards when, 
without warning or provocation, he whipped 
around in his tracks and charged us full tilt. 

There was no time to turn off the engine 
or to get ready in any way. Leslie slammed 
on the brakes. I dropped to my knees on 
the floor board and shot over the radiator. 
Art fired above the canopy over our heads. 
The lion fell dead just two and a half paces 
from the car. 

Looking back, we saw that the other had 
moved but a short distance and was stand- 
ing watching us. So we threw our coats 
over the body of the dead beast, to keep the 
birds off, and went on over. We approached 
with considerable caution. This lion looked 
exactly like the other; they might have 
been twin brothers as far as size, mane and 
general appearance went. Anticipating hos- 
tilities at any moment, we gingerly drew 
near. 

The lion turned and walked away. We 
pulled up a trifle closer, off his flank. He 
broke into a trot. Leslie opened the throt- 
tle. He began to gallop. We bounced along 
after. 

Seeing that we were going to be persist- 
ent, he stopped, squatted and faced us. 
We pulled up, debarked, and the archers 
opened fire. After a number of trials, they 
had landed two arrows— flesh wounds only! 
At this he rose and started toward us, but 
without dropping his head low in the usual 
indication of a charge. So we gunmen held 
our fire, and were justified by seeing him 
swerve off at the last minute and trot slowly 
away. 

We cranked up and followed. Again he 
stopped; again the archers got busy. More 
arrows launched; another bluff charge that 
was not carried through, followed by an- 
other retreat. This sort of thing continued 
for an hour and ten minutes. Everything 
possible was done to that lion to cause him 
to charge. He was hit repeatedly by arrows; 
he was followed about, chased out of wind, 
headed’ off and generally insulted. Again 
and again we cleared for action; again and 
again hestarted toward us; again and again 
Leslie and I placed the beads of our rifles 
and crooked our trigger fingers—and again 
and again he swerved off at the last minute. 

After a while the archers ran out of ar- 
rows; so we left him and scoured about over 
the plain, revisiting the scenes of our many 
encounters, and picked up a score or so of 
arrows and returned to the spot where he 
obligingly awaited us. 

The thing was ridiculous. We resolved 
to cut out the nonsense. So Leslie and I, 
on the flanks, advanced slowly on foot to 
within about ten yards of him. At this 
range Art put a broadhead into his chest. 
He leaped to his feet and started toward us, 
but very slowly. For a moment it looked 
as though at last we would have to shoot 
him with the guns. But even now he 
stopped. Very gingerly, step by step, we 
backed away until we had put thirty yards 
between us. Then Art settled matters with 
another broadhead. 


When a Lion Means Business 


Now here were two lions, just alike, en- 
countered together in exactly similar cir- 
cumstances. Why was one so desperately 
courageous and the other so cowardly? In- 
cidentally, this latter was the only lion I 
ever encountered that did not fight to a 
finish when so challenged. 

For a long time I thought that, unlike 
buffaloes, elephants and rhinos, a lion once 
started in a charge could not be checked or 
turned. This is still a good general rule. 
However, on this trip two exceptions bobbed 
up. 

One was a male lion that the archers 
had been shooting at and occasionally hit- 
ting. It was one of those that was pouncing 
upon and chewing to flinders every arrow 
that fell near him. He was wholly occupied 
with them and was not paying any atten- 
tion to us. Nevertheless, as life-insurance 
agent, I was watching him very closely and 
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holding myself in readiness for action. Sud- 
denly he focused his gaze on us and started 
toward us. 

Now as a general thing, as I said before, 
you can tell whether a lion means business 
or is only bluffing by the way he holds his 
head. If he starts in with his head held high 
the chances are he will stop or swerve. When, 
however, just at the instant of coming, he 
drops his head low, below the line of his 
shoulders, he has made up his mind to get 
you. This one dropped his head, so I fired 
instantly. The shot was a bad one, little 
more than a scrape. Instead of coming on 
in, the beast turned back, jumped upon an 
arrow sticking in the ground and chewed it 
to bits. I think he ascribed the burn of 
the bullet to another of the arrows he had 
been so long fighting. 

On another occasion Doc was out on a 
perfectly peaceful bow-and-arrow expedi- 
tion afoot, in company with Chalo and a 
number of savage bowmen who were going 
to show him how they did it. They chanced 
upon a group of lionesses. Now Doe was 
not lion hunting. He had no use for lions 
whatever. The natives, however, were very 
keen. Inspite of Doc’s expostulations, they 
started after those lionesses full tilt, yelling 
and howling, ever and anon turning to 
urge Doc to hurry up, that the lion hunting 
was fine. And ever and anon one or more 
of the lionesses would get sick of it and 
would stop and face back. Then the exu- 
berant shenzis would prance about and 
waye their arms to Doe. 


A Charge With a Happy Ending 


Doc followed the procession, albeit re- 
luctantly. He had some sort of idea that 
there was a moral responsibility attached 
to the situation; though, as he tells it, he 
emphatically was not out lion hunting. He 
followed, not so much with the idea of de- 
fending those fool natives in case of trouble 
as of getting hold of them to prevent them 
chasing the lionesses any farther. Though 
Doc is a veteran with the long bow, he is 
nota gunman. He had never fired a high- 
power rifle before coming to Africa on this 
trip, and has done so only a few times since. 
He was about as likely to hit the ground 
halfway between himself and the lionesses 
as not, and he knew and appreciated this 
fact. This was no business at all for an hon- 
est archer, even though he had as usual a 
precautionary .405 with him. 

By and by he did catch up with the men. 
His satisfaction in this feat was miti- 
gated by the fact that he also caught up 
with the lionesses. Everybody, apparent- 
ly, had stopped with the idea of waiting for 
him. The natives were glowing with honest 
pride over the unexampled opportunity they 
had procured for Doc to commit suicide. 

“ Piga, bwana,’’ Chalo urged him. 

Doc’s Swahili is about equal to Art’s; 
but he got his idea over. 

“One gun, no good simba,”’ he explained 
elaborately; ‘“‘two guns, another bwana, 
good.” 

Chalo got the main notion, which was 
that the status quo ante was desirable, and 
looked incredulous and disappointed. The 
lionesses, having afforded all opportunity 
for trouble if anybody wanted any, again 
moved off. The moment they had turned 
tail and headed the other way Doe got bold 
for some reason or another. I do not think 
he himself knows exactly why. He said 
something afterwards about not losing 
wholly the respect of the natives, but as he 
had—quite wisely and properly—refused to 
shoot when the lionesses had stopped, it is 
not clear how it would help matters in that 
respect to open fire after they had started 
away. The whole show was exciting and — 
disturbing of equilibrium. So quite natu- 
rally but somewhat foolishly, as soon as the 
beasts were headed the other way, Doce 
began to shoot at them. He fired three 
times. The direction the lion is headed does © 
not help much. A simple expedient is al- © 
ways at his command: He can turn around. . 

That is what one of these lionesses did. 
Though Doc’s three shots were all misses, 
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he was annoyed at the racket, and she 
ropped her head and charged. It was not 
nice situation at all, for Doe had only two 
hots left in his rifle, and no confidence 
yhatever in his ability to hit her if he had 
ad a dozen, let alone stop her. And then, 
t thirty yards, tempted by a small bit of 
ushy cover which she had to pass, she 
werved into it and squatted. Doc backed 
ingerly away. It was a definite relinquish- 
nent of a charge definitely started. 

And speaking of stopping charges, there 
; only one way to do it, and that is never 
o shoot merely at the whole animal. For- 
et the whole animal and pick for your mark 
me definite small spot. Try to hit that. 
Thesmallerthespot the better. Kind Provi- 
lence has tipped the lion’s chin with white 
airs in a patch a trifle larger than a dollar. 
t is easily seen and, if the beast is coming 
traight at you, is a good guide for your 
ead. Butif you forget this, and just shoot 
it the lion, you are looking for trouble of an 
xceedingly unpleasant sort. 

The other requisite is, I think, mental. 
t really constitutes the difference between 
he lion man and the general hunter. The 
ormer goes out in spirit to meet his adver- 
ary; leans toward the lion mentally, so to 
peak. The other draws back a little in his 
nind, experiences a slight shrinking away. 
f it were to be expressed in physical ac- 
ion—which it is not—your symbolical fig- 
res would be of one man thrusting forward 
agerly to shoot, the other hanging a little 
yack. This has nothing to do with courage. 

Curiously enough, such a mental or spirit- 
1al attitude seems to carry with it a certain 
ffectiveness. It is only very rarely that 
you hear of a true lion man being mauled 
yr killed. It is the fellow who is secretly a 
ittle afraid of lions, who is nervous and un- 
sasy in their presence. Not that he gets 
panicky or actually funks it in any way; 
nut even the slight mental reservation has 
subtracted from his instantaneous and 
whole-hearted codrdination just enough to 
lecide one of those frequent hair-trigger 
slose calls in his disfavor. 

One of the best of the old-time African 
white hunters, a man who had been through 
the mill for twenty-odd years, was recently 
killed by a lioness. He was a man of un- 
juestioned nerve and ability. But he had 
always frankly disliked lions, and had often 
said that though he was not afraid of them 
in the usual acceptation of the word, he was 
always glad when his clients had got their 
lion and the thing was safely over. The 
lioness that killed him offered no peculiar 
circumstances. She. charged, and in the 
open—that was all. 


The Stuff Hunters are Made Of 


There is no sport better than lion hunting 
to bring out what is in a man. Somehow 
lions carry an electric sort of aura of excite- 
ment about with them. It is quite possible 
to glance up and remark between yawns 
“Look over there at the elephant, old 
chap”; or to request your companion, 
“Wake me up when those confounded buf- 
falo have moved far enough away.” 

But it is wholly out of the question for 
anyone, white or black, new to Africa or old 
to the game, to say calmly, ‘‘Oh, look at the 
lion!” 

Indeed, no one says “‘lion” at all. It is 
too soft and slow a word; it has no punch. 

“Simba! Simba!” hisses even the veri- 
est tyro at Swahili; and afterward he is 
surprised when you tell him that in the ex- 
citement of the moment he used the native 
word. But it alone, naturally and inevi- 
tably, expressed not only what he saw but 
also the vital thrill he experienced when he 
saw it. 

This thrill is not a mere reflex of possible 
danger; the lions may be very distant and 
you may not be going to go after them at 
all. It is not unaccustomedness; for the 
oldest hunters, nay, even the wild savages 
themselves who have lived their lives out 
where lions are as normal as breakfast-food 
advertisements to us, experience the same 
reaction. It is a solvent of consciousness 
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which the lion carries with him as part of 
his aura; a power by his mere presence to 
raise the psychic vibrations to a higher 
pitch than usual. And since, as we all 
know, raised vibrations mean intensified 
color, so therefore the blended and shaded 
tints of what a man is deepen in tone until 
they are no longer blended, but show for 
what they are. 

One man becomes deadly cool; another, 
though courageous enough, cannot control 
his mere physical nerves to steadiness; a 
third is for the moment mentally paralyzed 
to inaction, where his companion moves 
and judges and seizes opportunity with the 
speed of light. One chap enters a realm of 
purely instinctive reaction, whose effective- 
ness depends entirely on his former experi- 
ence and how much he has thought about 
such an emergency before. After the show 
is over he can tell you nothing accurate of 
what happened; indeed, he is unable even 
to reconstruct mere topography. A second 
chap’s mind works with pellucid clarity 
and his memory is minute and exact. 

All these things are matters of tempera- 
ment and, in general, beyond a man’s con- 
trol. They constitute his equipment. Until 
that equipment has been determined and 
tested, no one can predict—himself least 
of all—whether he will ever be justified and 
safe in pursuing lions alone and on foot. 
Past performance in any other field is no 
good as a basis for theory. Theory is no 
good. 

When anybody says to me, ‘‘So-and-So 
would be a good man on lions; he has a 
nerve of iron,’ my only comment—pri- 
vate—is, ‘‘Received and placed on file.” 


When Man Meets Lion 


But lion hunting also throws into relief 
the qualities that are more directly under 
a man’s control. In vino veritas does not, ‘of 
course, mean that a drunken man will tell 
the truth; merely that certain basic truths 
about that man are likely to come out 
when heis drunk. Ishould say that in leone 
veritas also was a perfectly good aphorism. 
If a man is inclined to hog it, or funk it, or 
is callous or inconsiderate or a plain dam- 
fool, he will exhibit those traits in a really 
good lion show—and the converse. I have 
not space for many examples, but here are 
two of opposite character that come to my 
mind: 

A man named Bulpett was charged and 
knocked down by a lion, which for the mo- 
ment did not kill him but lay across his 
chest, staring about in challenge of inter- 
ference. A native boy was near. He was 
quite unarmed, and his judgment could 
quite justifiably, of course, have told him 
that the situation, though highly regretta- 
ble, was without remedy. Nevertheless, he 
actually ran up, leaped astride that lion, 
seized its mane in both hands and tried to 
pull the great beast off his master. I am 
glad to be able to say that one of them got 
hold of a revolver and shot the lion through 
the brain before it had done any great 
damage. 

The other incident was told me by one of 
East Africa’s best white hunters. We were 
discussing his various kinds of clients and 
their idiosyncrasies. 

‘‘Nine out of ten of them are good sports- 
men,” he said; ‘“‘even those who have had 
no experience. The tenth is a rotter.”’ 

“What was the worst case you know?” 
I asked. 

‘A chap I had out three years ago,” he 
replied unhesitatingly; “and the joke of it 
was I did not know it until the last week of 
a three months’ safari. Up to that moment 
I thought him one of the best. He was a 


goodish shot, pleasant personally and put | 


up with things jolly well. We had a good 
shoot for general stuff, and he was pleased 
as Punch except that he hadn’t got his lion. 
That disappointed him greatly, and I sym- 
pathized with his feeling. We worked hard 
for them, too, but you know how it is when 
your luck with simba is out.” 

“T do!” I agreed fervently. 

“Toward the last he hinted that we 
might try night shooting from a boma; but 
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EVENING POST 


I won’t do that, as you know, and I told 
him so. I didn’t lay it up against him in any 
way, for most of those sportsmen who 
come out here don’t know any better, and 
the usual run of white hunters don’t bother 
to teach them. Then one day I saw a lion- 
ess. She was sitting on a ledge of rock 
about halfway up the side of a bowlder 
kopje, and she had not seen us. I motioned 
everybody down out of sight, and the whole 
lot of us made a stalk around the kopje. 
The wind was right, and when we had got 
there, I found that we could climb right up 
to the top. Wedid so. The lioness still lay 
on the ledge. She was directly below us. 
All we had to do was to shoot straight 
down and break her back. He was terribly 
excited, all trembling like a leaf; but it was 
only about twenty feet or so down there, 
and I didn’t think it possible he could miss.” 

“But he did?” I inquired. 

“No, not altogether. But he slobbered 
her, and then he lost his head and failed to 
give her the other barrel. He seemed par- 
alyzed, and just stared down at the old 
lady, who was doing some acrobatics. 

“The boys all rushed up, yelling. I 
couldn’t stop them. You know how that is.” 

“T do!”’ I agreed again. 

“One of them came along too fast. His 
sandals slipped on the smooth rock, and 
down the steep face of it he slid, square on 
top of the lioness. Of course she grabbed 
him. There was nothing else to be done, so 
I slid down too. I had to shoot under the 
crook of the man’s arm to reach her head. 
Might have crocked him. Certainly gave 
him some jar with the blast from my old 
.470! But I didn’t. Got to have some luck 
once in a while. I dragged the lioness off 
the boy. He was badly mangled. Looked 
as if he was going to pass out right then and 
there. Then down the face of the rock 
came sliding my white man. He hopped 
over the wounded boy to the lioness. 

“<Thank God we got her!’ he cried. 
‘My trip to Africa has not been in vain!’ 

“Now, of course, a white hunter is not 
supposed to have any ideas or feelings as 
far as his client is concerned, but this— 
what do you call it?—got my goat. He 
hadn’t even looked at the boy. 

““FHow about this boy?’ I couldn’t resist 
reminding him. 

“<“MNo hell with the boy!’ said he. 
took his chance.’”’ 


‘He 


Four Four-Legged Surprises 


My friend told me that he had reason to 
believe this man was sorry when the ex- 
citement had cooled. But whatever he did 
or felt or said thereafter, the fact remains 
that the grain and fiber of him was revealed 
by the lion, and might not have been recog- 
nizably revealed in any other way. “To 
hell with the boy! He took his chance”’ was 
the fundamental of that man. 

If it is a mistake to generalize for oneself 
on lions, it is even more of a mistake to 
generalize for others. By so doing I once 


| presented a brother Californian, Mr. H. O. 
| Harrison, with an amusing experience. Ina 


certain part of the country lay a long and 
wide dry marsh or tinga-ltinga, as the na- 
tives call them. That is to say, it looked 
like a marsh in that it was green with wav- 
ing reeds that a good deal resembled tules. 
Only, when one went down to examine it, 
he found the greater part of it underneath 
the reeds not only stone dry but white and 
powdery with a very fine alkali dust. Dur- 
ing the rainy season it might be wet enough 
for short periods; but most times water was 
present only in small isolated pools and 
ditches, and that water was _ brackish. 
However, we had found that these pools 
were very prolific of wild fowl. There were 
all sorts from pelicans to sandpeeps. We 
had no shotgun, but even with the .22 rifle 
we managed to get good sport—and some 
geese—on the wing. 

So, since Harrison had a shotgun and 


| was going down in that country, we told 


him about it. 

“You'll have good sport,” said I; “‘after 
you’ve kicked out the lions,” I added fa- 
cetiously. 
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And then I proceeded to generalize. I 
told him that he needn’t be afraid of en- 
countering lions; that lions hate alkali dust 
as much as do humans, and are closer to the 
ground; that I had been all over the tinga- 
tinga a dozen times and had never seen a 
lion track in it, new or old. 

Several weeks later I got a note from him 
by runner. He said in it that the geese were 
there. He had killed two of them, and then 
had to go home to lunch. Later, when we 
saw him again, he explained. He had had 
no difficulty in finding the tinga-tinga all 
right, and on the strength of my directions ~ 
walked confidently into the waist-high © 
green reeds toward the first of the pot 
holes. A cloud of geese arose therefrom. 
He made a neat double. The brace of geese 
came whirling down, and Harrison watched ~ 
them with the satisfaction of the wild 
fowler who has made a good shot. As they — 
neared the reeds the heads of four lions rose 
up to meet them. 

Harrison glanced at the sun and was as- 
tonished to observe how late it was. He had — 
not realized he had been out so long. It — 
was lunchtime, and he hated to be late for 
lunch. So he went to camp. No, he did not 
stop to get his geese; there was not time for 
that if he wanted to be on time for lunch. 
No, he did not know whether the lions ate 
the geese. No, he did not think that these 
were retrieving lions and would have 
brought the geese to him if he had waited. 
He added something about lions and alkali 
dust to which I paid little attention. It 
sounded sarcastic. 


A Live Shooting Gallery 


I could go on for pages telling more and 
yet more of the total unreliability of lions 
when it comes to adhering to any fixed 
conventions. But that very unreliability is 
what makes the game fascinating. Each 
lion is a problem in himself, to be studied 
and solved along individual lines. 

Of course experience does teach one cer- 
tain probabilities on which one acts until 
the lion proves different. There are certain 
tricks of the trade one gets on to, so to 
speak; tricks which will often bring suc- 
cess to the man who knows them, where the 
greenhorn will fail. 

One of the commonest and most aggra-— 
vating experiences of the amateur lion 
hunter is to see one or more lions a half 
mile or so away lying right out in the open 
in the grass, and anywhere up to 100 yards” 
outside the edge of a thick donga. They 
rear their heads to get a good look at him— 
you may be sure they have caught sight of - 
him before he has caught sight of them— 
then rise and saunter to cover. He does one — 
of two things; either he hurries to catch up u 
to within range before they fade into the 
bush, or he runs to head them off. In either — 
case they merely keep a cynical eye on him 
and in quite good time get into the bush, 
where the game is hopeless, leaving him | 
to indulge in heartburning regrets of the | 
if-only type. 

But the possession of one bit of informa 
tion takes the complete hopelessness out of 
the situation. I have used it a great = 
times, and in a limited number of instances — 
it has worked. This is how it goes: 

Late one afternoon I had killed an im 
palla buck on the lower slope of a moun- | 
tain. Leaving N’dolo to cut it up, I took 
the Springfield and started to get the car, 
which I had left a mile or so down a donga, 

On the way I encountered just the situa- 
tion above outlined. About 400 yards 
ahead six lions thrust their heads above the 
grass and stared at me. I stood still. They 
arose to their feet, took another look, and 
paced slowly away in single file toward the 
thick cover of the donga. The moment 
they turned their heads to walk away I 
dropped flat in the grass, so that when next 
they looked back nothing was to be seen. 
They continued on to the donga, however, 
and at the edge of the thicket they stopped 
and gazed fixedly for some time at the 
empty landscape. Then they entered the | 
brush. . 
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Here was my chance. I ran as fast as I 
zould, not in their direction but to the near- 
ast point of the donga, and crossed to the 
other side, where, of course, I was out of 
sheir sight. Then I walked rapidly down 
she donga for half a mile until I came to an 
»pening through which I could see to the 
opposite side, and waited. 

The logic of the situation was this: 
Those lions had been disturbed and would 
zo away from there some distance down 
she donga; there was no use hoping any- 
shing different. But they were by now a 
ittle puzzled in their minds as to what had 
listurbed them, or, indeed, if anything but 
sheir imaginations had disturbed them at 
all. They thought they had seen a man, 
but a second and a third look had shown 
them an empty landscape. If I had con- 
tinued in their direction, or even remained 
n sight, they would have followed down 
she donga bed in perfect concealment. 

- However, the donga bed was thickly 
zrown. It was difficult walking through all 
sorts of tangled obstructions, and the nu- 
merous thorns would be unpleasant to a 
sender nose. It was as well to go on down the 
jJonga, of course, just on the off chance; 
out since after all it looked like a false 
alarm, it was much easier to parallel close 
50 the donga in the open grass where it was 
easier walking. 

_ After a bit I found a little round opening 
n the trees through which I could see 
icross the jungle to the grass beyond. It 
was like a frame, inclosing a picture fifteen 
or twenty feet across. After a few moments 
1 lion walked into the frame. I whistled 
and he stopped, about twenty yards away, 
ind looked back in the direction from 
which he had come. Instantly I placed the 
dead of the rifle at the base of his neck and 
julled the trigger. He disappeared. In- 
stantly another stood in his place. It was 
xxactly like a shooting gallery where you 
snock over a little sheet-iron duck and an- 
other automatically comes up. I shot that 
me. A third immediately appeared. The 
1ole in the foliage was just the right size to 
rame him nicely. This one I took high in 
‘he shoulder. He leaped out of sight. 
Chen, with the precision of an automatic 
nachine, two more stood in the opening. 


A Flying Leopard 


“Oh, thunder!” said I to myself. “‘Lions 
mough!” and stood watching them while 
hey puzzled a moment and then moved on. 
-do not ordinarily pile ’em up like this; but 
yn the other hand, such chances are none 
00 frequent and I had fairly earned them 
dy the right of stratagem. 

Then I got the car and N’dolo and the 
mpalla, and we crossed the donga and cau- 
jiously approached the spot. The first two 
ay almost on top of each other. One of 
those I had not shot at crouched about ten 
yards away, facing us. I held the bead on 
ier until she made up her mind and faded 
nto the brush. N’dolo skinned the two 
while I stood vigilant guard, for we were 
derilously close to cover. The trail of the 
whird was plainly visible, but by now the 
jun was down and the thicket in twilight. 
| worked cautiously to the edge and peered 
‘2, but at once realized it was too dark and 
langerous. So we went to camp. Next 
norning early we entered the jungle and 
‘ound the third lion stone dead. 

_ But it is time to stop talking about lions, 
‘f only to prove that there are other beasts 
n Africa that can treat to surprise. I could 
10 on thus for pages; for, as I say, lama 
te man; the beast fascinates me; I con- 
ider his fair pursuit the finest sport in the 
vorld. It is a common saying that no man 
‘an kill fifty lions fairly without being 
«illed or mauled. This is not true, of course. 

myself have killed all told seventy-three, 
nd have managed to come through with 
1othing worse than a number of close calls. 
towever, the superstition at least illus- 
rates the respect in which the game is held 
vy those who know. 

One of the finest sights I remember to 
lave seen was offered me by a leopard. 
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About three o’clock of ahot afternoon N’dolo 
and I were on our way across country to a 
place where we hoped to see lions. We were 
tramping through knee-high grass over a 
small plain broken only by a solitary large 
tree. Suddenly N’dolo seized me by the 
arm. ‘‘Hapa! Hapa!” he urged. 

As we were thinking especially of lions, 
my eyes swept the ground level. It was 
only after a moment that my eye caught 
the cause of N’dolo’s excitement. A leop- 
ard lay along a limb of the tree, and at least 
twenty-five feet above the earth. He per- 
ceived that I saw him and without hesita- 
tion leaped to the ground. But he did not 
simply drop straight down as would a cat or 
amonkey. He sailed straight out in the air, 
his four paws outstretched, after the manner 
of a great flying squirrel. Witha faint thud 
he alighted and in one bound disappeared 
in the grass. I was glad I had not caught 
sight of him when N’dolo first exclaimed. 
In that case I should have shot him, and so 
missed the spectacle of his yellow-and-black 
body flashing through the sunlight. 


Where Marongo Went 


One last yarn. Again on the text ‘You 
never can tell.” We were camped on the 
Grumenti River on our way out from 
Nyumbo. Toward evening came a flivver 
truck with two white men. One was a 
young man engaged in trading with the na- 
tives for cattle hides. The other was a 
youth of twenty-odd, apparently out for 
experience. They said they were in need of 
meat, so Art volunteered to take them to a 
place near camp where at this time of eve- 
ning a bunch of impalla were generally to 
be found. The impalla, however, proved to 
be absent; and after a short hunt, the 
party headed back to camp before it should 
get dark. The show was over. First went 
Art; then a short distance behind him the 
youth; at an interval, the young trader; and 
then, straggling far in the rear, native fash- 
ion, a boy named Marongo, a short, thickset 
person built for power rather than speed. 

It was a nice peaceful evening in what by 
all the rules should have been a quiet 
sector. Suddenly Art heard a succession of 
wild yells. Almost before he could turn 
around, Marongo passed him. That scow- 
built person was making incredible time, 
his chest out, his bent arms working like 
pistons in true sprinting form. Art esti- 
mated afterward that he must have been 
making the hundred in about seven sec- 
onds flat. The young trader was at his heels, 
sans gun, sans hat. The youth was already 
behind a small tree, fumbling with his rifle. 
Down the slope, and not thirty yards be- 
hind them, thundered a huge buffalo bull. 

Art had only the light Springfield, which 
is to a buffalo what a sling shot would be to 
a mad dog. Nevertheless, the only thing to 
do was to shoot; the evening was spoiled 
anyway. So he shot, and he made a very 
good and very fortunate job of it. The lit- 
tle bullet hit about an inch below the mas- 
sive toss of the horns, just where the skull 
rises to their base. An inchand a half higher 
it would merely have spattered against the 
horns; as much lower, it would probably 
have glanced off. As it was, the angle 
caught it and the buffalo fell in a heap. 

And hardly had it hit the ground before 
the young trader was back bargaining with 
Art for skin! He had been scared out of his 
wits, but he had not been scared out of 
his business sense. Marongo did not re- 
appear for a long time. I suppose he was 
engaged in coming back. 

Afterward, for amusement, I got him to 
tell his version of the affair. He ran over 
the details up to the crucial moment. 

“Then,” said he, ‘finding the buffalo 
very near, I went away.” 

Another translation of the phrase he 
used could be, “I finished going’’—na- 
quisha quenda. 

Hither would seem to be, in view of the 
circumstances, what might be called a good 
example of literary restraint. 


Editor’s Note—This is the seventh of a series of 
articles by Mr. White. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 
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If this young couple shall be sent 
The big, bad bill for this month’s rent!” 
—Fairfax Downey. 


Dawn; Etude de Pure Bunk 


EEP of day! 
Break of day! 
Aurora, first blush of the morning! 


Prime of the morning! 
| Crepuscule . . . sunrise . . . cockcrow . 
How easy it is to be intellectual 
And poetic 
| With the aid of a book of synonyms, 
An assortment of wonder marks, 
A callous conscience 
ANd Q0ts.) -mnO iO. « 
Or, if you prefer, ad nauseam... 
It all means much too much to mean anything 
Which is perfectly clear to the 
Intelligentzia. 
Have a few more dots on me .. .« 
FOtly aeg00d meme. MNEOSUTE 5 cue 
Is that the dawn breaking 
Or the reader tearing his hair? 
—Elias Lieberman. 


The Triumph of the Egg 


AINTY Matilda Clegg 
Wrote her name on an egg. 
She lived on a lonely farm, 
She did not mean any harm; 
Blame not Matilda Clegg 
Who wrote her name on an egg. 


Maids who live in the city, 
Temper your scorn with pity 

For maids who live on farms 
Remote from gentlemen’s charms; 
It sets them up a peg 

To write their names on an egg. 
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Their egg may travel far 

To nourish a movie star, 

Or in cold storage lie 

While years and years go by, 
Then prince or poet or yegg 
May read their name on the egg. 


A certain Gregory Gregg 

Read her name on the egg; 

He sent her a postal card, 

His words were few and hard: 
“Dear Matilda Clegg, 

It was a rotten egg.” 


She wept that cruel chance 
Addled her young romance ; 
Loveless, she gave her hand 

To an egg-man suave and bland. 
Draining her cup to the dregs 
She told him about the eggs. 


He was a business man 

And promptly conceived a plan; 

He uttered no reproach, 

But wrote: “This egg will poach— 
Signed— Matilda Clegg.” 

He signed her name on an egg. 


And now exceeding fame 
Attends Matilda’s name, 
Which seven girls indite 
On eggs all day and night; 
Money arrives in kegs 

To pay for Matilda’s eggs. 


Now many an actor begs 
For one of Matilda’s eggs, 
Now millionaires demand 
Only eggs by her hand— 
However, Gregory Gregg 
Prefers an anonymous egg. 


—Morris Bishop. - 
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and discoveries. 
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ITTING by the window and staring out 
into the early autumn dusk, San Juan 


Chandler remembered only that Noel 
was coming tomorrow; but when, with a 
omantic sound that was half gasp, half sigh, 
re turned from the 


lis expression became 
ore materially com- 
licated. He leaned 
loser. Delicacybalked 
it the abominable 
vord “pimple,” but 
‘ome such blemish had 


and now 
ormed, with a pair 
om last week, a dis- 
ressing constellation 
f three. Going into 
he bathroom adjoin- 
ag his room—Juan 
ad never possessed 
bathroom to himself 
efore—he opened a 
edicine closet, and 
ter peering about, 
arefully extracted a 
romising-looking jar 
f black ointment and 
overed each slight 
rotuberance with a 
lack gluey mound. 
‘hen, strangely dot- 
3d, he returned to the 
edroom, put out the 
ght and resumed his 
igil over the shadowy 
arden. 

He waited. That 
dof among the trees 
a the hill belonged to 
‘oel Garneau’s house. 
he was coming back 
> it tomorrow; he 
ould see her there. 
_. . A loud clock on the staircase inside struck seven. Juan went to the glass and 
*moved the ointment with a handkerchief. To his chagrin, the spots were still there, 
yen slightly irritated from the chemical sting of the remedy. That settled it—no more 
iocolate malted milks or eating between meals during his visit to Culpepper Bay. 
aking the lid from the jar of talcum he had observed on the dressing table, he touched 
te laden puff to his cheek. Immediately his brows and lashes bloomed with snow and 
2 coughed chokingly, observing that the triangle of humiliation was still observable 
don his otherwise handsome face. 

“Disgusting,” he muttered to himself. ‘I never saw anything so disgusting.” At 
venty, such childish phenomena should be behind him. 

Downstairs three gongs, melodious and metallic, hammed and sang. He listened for a 
oment, fascinated. Then he wiped the powder from his face, ran a comb through his 
low hair and went down to dinner. 

Dinner at Cousin Cora’s he had found embarrassing. She was so stiff and formal 
»out things like that, and so familiar about Juan’s private affairs. The first night of 
$ visit he had tried politely to pull out her chair and bumped into the maid; the second 
ght he remembered the experience—but so did the maid, and Cousin Cora seated 
self unassisted. At home Juan was accustomed to behave as he liked; like all children 

deferent and indulgent mothers, he lacked both confidence and good manners. 

Tonight there were guests. 

“This is San Juan Chandler, my cousin’s son—Mrs. Holyoke—and Mr. Holyoke.” 

The phrase “my cousin’s son’? seemed to explain him away, seemed to account for 
3 being in Miss Chandler’s house: “You understand—we must have our poor relations 
th us occasionally.’”’ But a tone which implied that would be rude—and certainly 
yusin Cora, with all her social position, couldn’t be rude. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Hol- 
yoke acknowledged 
the introduction po- 
litely and coolly, and 
dinner was served. 
The conversation, dic- 
tated by Cousin Cora, 
bored Juan. It was 
about the garden and 
about her father, for 
whom she lived and 
who was dying slowly 
and unwillingly up- 
stairs. Toward the 
salad Juan was wedged 
into the conversation 
by a question from Mr. 
Holyoke and a quick 
look from his cousin. 

“T’m just staying 
for a week,’ he an- 
swered politely; ‘‘then 
I’ve got to go home, 
because college opens 
pretty soon.” 

“Where are you at 
college?”’ 

Juan named his col- 
lege, adding almost 
apologetically, ‘You 
see, my father went 
there.” 

He wished that he 
could have answered 
that he was at Yale or 
Princeton, where he 
had wanted to go. He 
was prominent at Hen- 
derson and belonged to 
a good fraternity, but 
it annoyed him when 
people occasionally 
failed to recognize his 
alma mater’s name. 

“T suppose you’ve 
met all the young peo- 
ple here,” supposed 
Mrs. Holyoke— “my 
daughter?” 

“Oh, yes’’—her daughter was the dumpy, ugly girl with the thick spectacles —“‘oh, 
yes.” And he added, “‘I knew some people who live here before I came.” 

“The little Garneau girl,’’ explained Cousin Cora. 

“Oh, yes. Noel Garneau,” agreed Mrs. Holyoke. “Her mother’s a great beauty. 
How old is Noel now? She must be ——” 

“Seventeen,” supplied Juan; “but she’s old for her age.” 

“Juan met her on a ranch last summer. They were on a ranch together. What is it 
that they call those ranches, Juan?” 

“Dude ranches.” 

“Dude ranches. Juan and another boy worked for their board.’”’ Juan saw no reason 
why Cousin Cora should have supplied this information; she continued on an even more 
annoying note: ‘‘Noel’s mother sent her out there to keep her out of mischief, but Juan 
says the ranch was pretty gay itself.” 

Mr. Holyoke supplied a welcome change of subject. 

“Your name is ” he inquired, smiling and curious. 

“San Juan Chandler. My father was wounded in the battle of San Juan Hill and 
so they called me after it—like Kenesaw Mountain Landis.” 

He had explained this so many times that the sentences rolled off automatically—in 
school he had been called Santy, in college he was Don. 

“You must come to dinner while you’re here,” said Mrs. Holyoke vaguely. 

The conversation slipped away from him as he realized freshly, strongly, that Noel 
would arrive tomorrow. And she was coming because he was here. She had cut short 
a visit in the Adirondacks on receipt of his letter. Would she like him now—in this 
place that was so different from Montana? There was a spaciousness, an air of money 
and pleasure about Culpepper Bay for which San Juan Chandler—a shy, handsome, 
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Well, Mr. Chandler, 
You’re in the Way 
Here—is That Plain? 
Your Presence 
Here is an In- 
trusion and a 
Presumption’’ 


spoiled, brilliant, penniless boy from a small Ohio city— 
was unprepared. At home, where his father was a retired 
clergyman, Juan went with the nice people. He didn’t 
realize until this visit to a fashionable New England resort 
that where there are enough rich families to form a self- 
sufficient and exclusive group, such a group is invariably 
formed. On the dude ranch they had all dressed alike; 
here his ready-made Prince of Wales suit seemed exagger- 
ated in style, his hat correct only in theory—an imitation 
hat—his very ties only projections of the ineffable Platonic 
ties which were worn here at Culpepper Bay. Yet all the 
differences were so small that he was unable quite to 
discern them. 

But from the morning three days ago when he had 
stepped off the train into a group of young people who 
were waiting at the station for some friend of their own, 
he had been uneasy; and Cousin Cora’sintroductions, which 
seemed to foist him horribly upon whomever he was intro- 
duced to, did not lessen his discomfort. He thought me- 
chanically that she was being kind, and considered himself 
lucky that her invitation had coincided with his wild 
desire to see Noel Garneau again. He did not realize that 
in three days he had come to hate Cousin Cora’s cold and 
snobbish patronage. 

Noel’s fresh, adventurous voice on the telephone next 
morning made his own voice quiver with nervous happi- 
ness. She would call for him at two and they would spend 
the afternoon together. All morning he lay in the garden, 
trying unsuccessfully to renew his summer tan in the mild 
lemon light of the September sun, sitting up quickly when- 


ever he heard the sound of Cousin Cora’s garden shears, 


at the end of a neighboring border. He was back in his 
room, still meddling desperately with the white powder 
puff, when Noel’s roadster stopped outside and she came 
up the front walk. 

Noel’s eyes were dark blue, almost violet, and her lips, 
Juan had often thought, were like very small, very soft, 
red cushions—only cushions sounded all wrong, for they 
were really the most delicate lips in the world. When she 
talked they parted to the shape of “‘Oo!’’ and her eyes 
opened wide as though she was torn between tears and 
laughter at the poignancy of what she was saying. Al- 
ready, at seventeen, she knew that men hung on her words 
in a way that frightened her. To Juan, her most indifferent 
remarks assumed a highly ponderable significance and 
begot an intensity in him—a fact which Noel had several 
times found somewhat of a strain. 


He ran downstairs, down the gravel path toward her. 

“Noel, my dear,’’ he wanted so much to say, ‘‘you are 
the loveliest thing—the loveliest thing. My heart turns 
over when I see your beautiful face and smell that sweet 
fresh smell you have around you.”’ That would have been 
the precious, the irreplaceable truth. Instead he faltered, 
“Why, hello, Noel! How areyou? . . . Well, I certainly 
am glad. Well, is this your car? What kind is it? Well, 
you certainly look fine.” 

And he couldn’t look at her, because when he did his 
face seemed to him to be working idiotically—like someone 
else’s face. He got in, they drove off and he made a mighty 
effort to compose himself; but as her hand left the steering 
wheel to fall lightly on his, a perverse instinct made him 
jerk his hand away. Noel perceived the embarrassment 
and was puzzled and sorry. 

They went to the tennis tournament at the Culpepper 
Club. He was so little aware of anything except Noel that 
later he told Cousin Cora they hadn’t seen the tennis, and 
believed it himself. 

Afterward they loitered about the grounds, stopped by 
innumerable people who welcomed Noel home. Two men 
made him uneasy—one a small handsome youth of his 
own age with shining brown eyes that were bright as the 
glass eyes of a stuffed owl; the other a tall, languid dandy 
of twenty-five who was introduced to her, Juan rightly 
deduced, at his own request. 

When they were in a group of girls he was more comfort- 
able. He was able to talk, because being with Noel gave 
him confidence before these others, and his confidence be- 
fore others made him more confident with Noel. The 
situation improved. 

There was one girl, a sharp, pretty blonde named Holly 
Morgan, with whom he had spent some facetiously senti- 
mental hours the day before, and in order to show Noel 
that he had been able to take care of himself before her 
return he made a point of talking aside to Holly Morgan. 
Holly was not responsive. Juan was Noel’s property, and 
though Holly liked him, she did not like him nearly well 
enough to annoy Noel. 

“What time do you want me for dinner, Noel?” she 
asked. 

“Bight o’clock,” said Noel. “Billy Harper’ll call for 
you.” 

Juan felt a twinge of disappointment. He had thought 
that he and Noel were to be alone for dinner; that after- 
ward they would have a long talk on the dark veranda and 
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he would kiss her lips as he had upon that never-to- 
forgotten Montana night, and give her his D. K. E. pint 
wear. Perhaps the others would leave early—he had tol 
Holly Morgan of his love for Noel; she should have sens 
enough to know. 

At twilight Noel dropped him at Miss Chandler’s gate 
lingered for a moment with the engine cut off. The prom 
ise of the evening—the first lights in the houses along th 
bay, the sound of a remote piano, the little coolness in th 
wind—swung them both up suddenly into that paradis 
which Juan, drunk with ecstasy and terror, had been un 
able to evoke. 

“Are you glad to see me?” she whispered. 

“Am I glad?” The words trembled on his tongue 
Miserably he struggled to bend his emotion into a phrast 
a look, a gesture, but his mind chilled at the thought tha 
nothing, nothing, nothing could express what he felt in hi 
heart. 

““You embarrass me,” he said wretchedly. 
know what to say.” 


“T don’ 


emotion. 

“Don’t be embarrassed,’’ Noel said. She was listen 
to the music now, a tune they had danced to in the Adiror 
dacks. The-wings of a trance folded about her and th 


tance loomed down over her with passionate words 
dark romantic eyes. Almost mechanically, she started 
engine and slipped the gear into first. 

“At eight o’clock,” she said, almost abstractedl} 
“Good-by, Juan.” 

The car moved off down the road. At the corner 
turned and waved her hand and Juan waved back, ha 
pier than he had ever been in his life, his soul dissolve 
a sweet gas that buoyed up his body like a balloo 
Then the roadster was out of sight and, all unaware, hehi 
lost her. | 

184 

OUSIN CORA’S chauffeur took him to Noel’s doc 
The other male guest, Billy Harper, was, he disco 
ered, the young man with the bright brown eyes whom | 
had met that afternoon. Juan was afraid of him; he w 
on such familiar, facetious terms with the two girls 
ward Noel his attitude seemed almost irreverent— 


ian was slighted during the conversation at dinner. 
ey talked of the Adirondacks and they all seemed to 
iow the group who had been there. Noel and Holly 
oke of boys at Cambridge and New Haven and of how 


. Juan meant toinvite Noel tothe autumn 
nee at his college, but he thought that he had better 
uit and do it in a letter, later on. He was glad when 
nner was over. 

The girls went upstairs. Juan and Billy Harper smoked. 
“She certainly is attractive,’ broke out Juan suddenly, 
3 repression bursting into words. 

“Who? Noel?” 

"SV es.’’ 

“She’s a nice girl,’ agreed Harper gravely. 

Juan fingered the D. K. E. pin in his pocket. 

“She’s wonderful,” he said. “I like Holly Morgan 
etty well—I was handing her a sort of line yesterday 
ternoon—but Noel’s really the most attractive girl I 
er knew.” 

Harper looked at him curiously, but Juan, released 
ym the enforced and artificial smile of dinner, continued 
thusiastically: ‘‘Of course it’s silly to fool with two 
‘Is. I mean, you've got to be careful not to get in too 
ep.” 

Billy Harper didn’t answer. Noel and Holly came down- 
urs. Holly suggested bridge, but Juan didn’t play 
idge, so they sat talking by the fire. In some fashion 
sel and Billy Harper became involved in a conversation 
fout dates and friends, and Juan began boasting to 
ally Morgan, who sat beside him on the sofa. 

“You must come to a prom at college,” he said suddenly. 
Nhy don’t you? It’s a small college, but we have the 
ist bunch in our house and the proms are fun.” 

\T’d love it.” 

““You’d only have to meet the people in our house.” 
“What’s that?” 

“1D. K. E.”’ He drew the pin from his pocket. ‘‘See?” 
‘Holly examined it, laughed and handed it back. 

“T wanted to go to Yale,’’ he went on, ‘‘but my family 
ivays go to the same place.” 

“T love Yale,” said Holly. 

“Yes,” he agreed vaguely, half hearing her, his mind 
ving between himself and Noel. “‘You must come up. 
| write you about it.” 

Time passed. Holly played the piano, Noel took a 
‘ulele from the top of the piano, strummed it. and 
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hummed. Billy Harper turned the pages of the music. 
Juan listened, restless, unamused. Then they sauntered out 
into the dark garden, and finding himself beside Noel at last, 
Juan walked her quickly ahead until they were alone. 

““Noel,”’ he whispered, “‘here’s my Deke pin. I want 
you to have it.” 

She looked at him expressionlessly. 

“T saw you offering it to Holly Morgan,” she said. 

“Noel,” he cried in alarm, “‘I wasn’t offering it to her. 
I just showed it to her. Why, Noel, do you think ve 

“You invited her to the prom.” 

“T didn’t. I was just being nice to her.” 

The others were close behind. She took the Deke pin 
quickly and put her finger to his lips in a facile gesture 
of caress. 

He did not realize that she had not been really angry 
about the pin or the prom, and that his unfortunate ego- 
tism was forfeiting her interest. 

At eleven o’clock Holly said she must go, and Billy 
Harper drove his ear to the front door. 

“T’m going to stay a few minutes if you don’t mind,” 
said Juan, standing in the door with Noel. “I can walk 
home.” 

Holly and Billy Harper drove away. Noel and Juan 
strolled back into the drawing-room, where she avoided 
the couch and sat down in a chair. 

“Let’s go out on the veranda,” 
tainly. 

“Why?” 

“Please, Noel.” 

Unwillingly she obeyed. They sat side by side on a can- 
vas settee and he put his arm around her. 

“Kiss me,’ he whispered. She had never seemed so 
desirable to him before. 

SONTOE 

“Why not?” 

“T don’t want to. I don’t kiss people any more.” 

“But—me?”’ he demanded incredulously. 

“T’ve kissed too many people. I’ll have nothing left if 
I keep on kissing people.” 

“But you'll kiss me, Noel?” 

‘ Why?” 

He could not even say, “Because I love you.”” But he 
could say it, he knew that he could say it, when she was in 
his arms. 

“Tf I kiss you once, will you go home?” 

“Why, do you want me to go home?” 


suggested Juan uncer- 


Bene Srsvee 


sorry.” 


“I’m tired. I was traveling last night and I can never 
sleep on a train. Can you? I can never ——”’ 

Her tendency to leave the subject willingly made him 
frantic. 

“Then kiss me once,”’ he insisted. 

“You promise?”’ 

“You kiss me first.”’ 

“No, Juan, you promise first.” 

“Don’t you want to kiss me?”’ 

“Oh-h-h!”’ she groaned. 

With gathering anxiety Juan promised and took her in 
his arms. For one moment at the touch of her lips, the 
feeling of her, of Noel, close to him, he forgot the evening, 
forgot himself—rather became the inspired, romantic self 
that she had known. But it was too late. Her hands were 
on his shoulders, pushing him away. 

“You promised.” * 

“Noel 4 

She got up. Confused and unsatisfied, he followed her to 
the door. 

““Noel ——”’ 

“Good night, Juan.” 

As they stood on the doorstep her eyes rose over the line 
of dark trees toward the ripe harvest moon. Some glowing 
thing would happen to her soon, she thought, her mind far 
away. Something that would dominate her, snatch her up 
out of life, helpless, ecstatic, exalted. 

“Good night, Noel. Noel, please 

“Good night, Juan. Remember we’re going swimming 
tomorrow. It’s wonderful to see you again. Good night.” 

She closed the door. 


”? 
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OWARD morning he awoke from a broken sleep, won- 
dering if she had not kissed him because of the three 


spots on his cheek. He turned on the light and looked at 


them. Two were almost invisible. He went into the bath- 


room, doused all three with the black ointment and crept 
back into bed. 


Cousin Cora greeted him stiffly at breakfast next 


morning. 


““You kept your great-uncle awake last night,’’ she said. 
“He heard you moving around in your room.” 

“T only moved twice,” he said unhappily. “I’m terribly 
(Continued on Page 226) 


Holly Played the Piano, Noel Took a Ukulele, Strummed it and Hummed. Billy Harper Turned the Pages of the Music. Juan Listened, Restless, Unamused 
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6 THE SATURDAY 


AM a thirty-year veteran in golf. 
| This means I can be outveteraned 
by not more than eight years in 
the United States. To put it in chron- 
ological order, I made my bow to American citi- 
zenship on May 19, 1887; golf made its bow here 
on November 14, 1888; and I made my bow to 
golf in 1896. In point of American citizenship I 
am therefore one year older than the game, but 
in point of golf activity here it has an eight-year 
running start on me, since I did not take it up asa 
diversion of the cradle, but waited until I was nine years old. 
The golf pioneers were brave men, not unlike our sturdy 
Pilgrim Fathers, who kept pegging away at the foundations 
of this nation in the face of terrible hardships. Without 
detracting one iota from the fortitude of these early set- 
tlers, I doubt whether their courage exceeded that of the 
heroes who introduced Uncle Sam to golf and tried to 
convince him it was a he-man affair. Uncle Sam couldn’t 
see the he-manism of it; in fact, could 
only see the she-womanism of it, and he 
dismissed it as a sissy game and those 
who played it assissies. So positive were 
the denizens of the Gas House District 
on this score that none was so bold as to 
venture into those quarters with a golf 
bag swung over his shoulders. Going 
over the top in France never held such 
terrors as this. 

It is possible this prejudice didn’t seep 
through Long Island in such wholesale 
doses as it did in New York proper. Or 
it may have been that my youth blinded 
me to a situation painfully conscious to 
my elders, particularly the valorous lit- 
tle army engaged in what seemed like the 
futile job of trying to make Americans 
swallow golf and admit they liked it. At 
any rate, I merely had a vague idea of 
what the Gas House District thought of 
golf at the time my brother and some 
cousins began appearing around our coun- 
try home at Oyster Bay with golf clubs 
and conversing in a strange tongue. I 
am sure their talk about drivers, brass- 
ies, tees, fairways, hooks and _ slices 
would have been taken for some brand 
of Long Island patois if overheard by the 
average city man. And I am not so 
sure how it would have been taken if 
overheard by the boys from the Gas 
House District. That was one blessing 
the suburban pioneers of golf enjoyed— 
being at a safe distance from the Gas 
House District. Country folk are more 
curious than rough. 


The Music of the Links 


F I WERE to follow the lines laid down 

by the artist who describes the moy- 
ing impulses of his youth, it would be 
good form for me to pause here and speak 
of the turbulent emotions which welled 
up within me the first time I saw a golf 
club. But having in mind the example of 
veracity set by the Father of Our Coun- 
try, I hesitate. The fiddle may stir to 
ecstasy the boy with a fiddling soul; a 
Leonardo da Vinci may set off the spark 
of genius in the youngster with the daub- 
ing complex—but a golf club is only a golf club. I venture 
the suggestion that any boy who goes into raptures at the 
sight of a golf club would stand a better chance to become 
a shining star at tiddledywinks than at golf. 

I do pause to say, though, that though the emotional 
side of golf does not work out this way, there is plenty of 
artistry in our great national obsession. 

There is rare quality to the music of the links. The 
beginner does not hear it. It is only the trained ear 
which.detects the melody of the mid-iron, the music of 
the mashie, the poetry of the putter, the song of the 
spade, the croon of the cleek and the drone of the driver. 
It takes understanding to appreciate the lay of the lie, 
and self-restraint to remain impassive at the fortissimo of 
the foozle. The lure of the links must be sensed before 
one feels the syncopation of the stance and moves to the 
tempo of the tee. : 

No music can be more alluring to the soul of man than 
this blending of links harmony to the tried-and-true golfer. 
No audienee is thrilled to a higher pitch than that which is 
swayed by the crescendo of the course. 
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But the soul of golf is not worn on its sleeve. It does not 
jump forward to smite the boy who swings his first club. 
When I gazed upon my brother’s set of golf clubs for the 
first time I was interested, but not smitten. I was in- 
terested then more in my brother’s interest than in my own 
interest. He was not a dude. He was not asissy. He was 
very decidedly a he man. Then why was he interested in 
this game, which rumor had it was the specialty of dudes 


He is the Only Player Who Has Won This Honor Four Times 


and sissies and not of he men? I felt around for an ex- 
planation. 

“Golf,” said my brother, “is the greatest sport in the 
world.” And he let it go at that. I believe this was the 
first time I ever heard the game thus described. It seems 
to me others have since voiced the same sentiment in my 
hearing. 

If golf was and is the greatest sport in the world, I must 
confess I didn’t recognize that fact at the age of nine. Its 
effect on me was one of exasperation. On the one-hole 
course I laid out on the back lawn, teeing off beside an old 
windmill and aiming at the house, about 100 yards away, 
I would fume and fret by the hour at my inability to send 
the ball the full distance. My one club was a mid-iron 
given to me by my brother. It had a habit of either digging 
a hole in the ground or coming down on top of the ball. 
Seldom did it connect cleanly. Perhaps you have had that 
kind of mid-iron in your own bag. 

Now I want to point to my own early experiences at club 
swinging as a typical example of how the crafty Colonel 
Bogey and General Par get in their deadly work. One of 
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two things happens to the person m: 
ing his first shot: He either hits t 


ball or he doesn’t. If that guard 

angel which so often hovers over 
ginners is on the job, and he sends’ the ball or 
long straight journey, he is won over to the ga 
then and there. He is surprised and elated. | 
stands on the tee looking after the ball in the 
most astonishment, not understanding just h 
it all happened, but conscious of a warm glow 


self-satisfaction. His face is wreathed in smiles@ 


he turns to his friends, with chest expanded, and mut 
“Some golfer—eh, what?’’ He is completely sold f 


that point. There is a magic note to the click of the g | 


ball and a thrill to its flight through the air. 

I know of only one other type of beginner who is m 
thoroughly captivated through the results of his fi 
swing, and that is the chap who foozles utterly. You h 
undoubtedly seen him often on the first tee—a deject 

disgusted, humiliated and sometimes 


raged figure. Of all the pathetic obje¢ 


of the universe, none excels the big st 
man who has heaved a club at a p 


the presence of others. 
form of slapstick comedy always good: 
alaugh. The etiquette of the course f 
bids the spectator to this comedy-drai 
from giving audible expression to his m 


mirth that goes on internally. 


How Golfers are Made 


joke. There isno disposition so mee 
no soul so placid, that does not ret 
Though his feelings may be masked 
a sheepish grin as he tries to think 


been molded in that one moment of 


his heart. Missed it, did he? Well, w 
see about that! Never did there live 


monkey of him—no, sir, not by the saer 
putter of Colonel Bogey or the bless 
niblick of General Par. And forthwith 
initiated a new member in the great g 
brotherhood, another poor mortal mi 
tered into that vast army which tram 


something funny to say to hide his co 
fusion, the course of his entire future hi 


miliation. An iron resolution has enteré 


golf ball, he reasons, which can make 


mite of a ball and missed it entirely] 
It is the on 


riment, but no usage can keep down th 


O THE victim, it is far from being 


the fields by daylight and twilight und 
the delusion that the perfect score sy! 
bolized by bogey and par is a physic 
body and can be overhauled, and is not 
will-o’-the-wisp which only a favored fe 
have located. 

When I returned to our Oyster Bi 
home the following summer, after spen 
ing the winter at school in New Yor 
that brand of golf fever which finds’ 
source in the unexecuted shot had tal 
firm hold. I at once resumed my acti 
ties with the mid-iron. I had a little st 
prise in store for the gutty ball whichh 
so often defied my efforts to drive it 01 
the distance of 100 yards from the wit 
mill to the house. My body had fill 
out a little, my muscles were a tri 
harder, and my energy was that of ¢ 
tackling a new task. I madea prodigious swing at the bi 
caught it cleanly on the face of the club and saw it 
sailing swiftly off toward the house—to disappear from 1 
delighted gaze through a shattered windowpane. M H 
thusiasm was intense. So was that of my father, but 0 
different kind, when he viewed the broken window. _ 

It was the more spacious lawns in front of the hou 
and no longer the 100-yard course in the rear, which W 
comed me back to the golfing world after I had done pro} 
penance for the outcome of this unexpected improvem 
in my driving ability. Here I marked out a new three-h 
course, the 150-yard first extending from a point nea 
flagpole to an oak tree, the 180-yard second from the! 
to another tree, and the 165-yard third back to the flagp' 
They were holes in name only. Actually, there was no 
hole on this homemade course. My equivalent of hol 
out was to hit the two trees and the flagpole. 

The difference between my own early experiences in § 
and those encountered by most persons is that the ge 
found a lodging place in my system long before I } 
reached the age at which the human race is supposed t 
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SELL. THE STUDIO, SOUTHGATE, CHICHESTER 
oft to Right—Bernard Darwin, the Noted English 
mateur; Jerome Travers, James Braid, Five Times 
‘inner of the British Open, and the Late Fred Herre: 
off, a High Ranking American Golfer. From a Pho- 
graph Taken in England at the Time Travers and 
Herreshoff Competed for Honors There 
Meetibile to the malady. I think it must have been the 
abination of those missed first shots and that one good 
7e through the windowpane which gave the disease such 
lendid start. My ardor and perseverance became al- 
st alarming to the family. They found I preferred this 
ersion to the one which most boys in good health prefer 
ll others—eating. And as I was never a particularly 
manding specimen of bulk, they would frequently have 
rge that I give up golfing and take up eating. 
Ny brother was solicitous in a different direction. He 
ated to find out what havoc in my life the innocent gift 
hat mid-iron had wrought. One day he volunteered to 
me on my home course and watch me make the round 
he three holes. I teed up at the flagpole for the first 
ve, when out of the corner of my eye I saw my brother 
ging upon me 
a mad bull. 
‘Stop! Wait a 
jute! Stop!” he 
vd. I paused. 
ou can’t hit the 
|, holding the 
) like that,” he 
t on, snatching 
} mid-iron from 
hands. 


_Y can’t hit it? 
|have you know 
old the record 
i'this course.’ I 
‘tled with indig- 
Bon at this slur 
tmy ability as a 
ber. 

Sure, and you'll 
‘ hold the record 
yeing the world’s 
ist player if you 


What’sthemat- 
vith my hands? 
on’t see any- 
lig the matter 


jing your hands 
}de down.” 

Well, upside 
n or downside 


A Scene at the Open Championship 


up, I hit the ball good enough for me; and if you’ll kindly 
step off my golf course I’ll show you how it’s. done.” 

But my brother was too keen a golfer to remain a willing 
witness to anything so unorthodox as the way I held my 
hands. It seems I had started in playing by gripping 
the club with the left hand below the right, a position so 
awkward, and so in conflict with the proper use of the 
muscles for a right-handed golfer, that it is a wonder how 
anyone handling the clubs in this fashion can produce any 
results at all. I have since seen a number of experienced 
players who have never overcome this early fault; but 
they were still in thé duffer class. 

My brother insisted that I correct my grip forthwith. 

“You'll spoil my game,” I protested bitterly. 

“You haven’t any game to spoil yet, and never will have 
at this rate,’’ he retorted, without regard to the wounds he 
was inflicting upon my vanity. 


The Hazards and Bunkers of Ridicule 


UT the day was carried for sound golf. I capitulated. 
It was like beginning all over again to swing the club 
with the position of my hands reversed. The year I had 
spent in perfecting my form seemed like just so much wasted 
time. Nobody could have convinced me at the moment 
that this little seance with my brother that afternoon was 
to have the slightest influence on the subsequent ebb and 
flow of four National Amateur Championships, one Na- 
tional Open Championship and numerous other tourna- 
ments for golf honors. It is difficult to say whether it did 
or not. Possibly some other kind soul might have stepped 
in in time to correct this glaring fault; possibly I might 
have become too steeped in the errors of my ways ever to 
have emerged from them. 

The stigma of dudism still attached itself to golf three 
years later, when I abandoned my home course and took 
up playing on the links of the Oyster Bay Golf Club. But 
I had become by this time too deep-dyed a golf chauvinist 
to bother about what the unknowing had to say. The 
widespread ridicule impressed me as nothing more than a 
mark of one’s ignorance. If it came from a grown man, I 
throttled the impulse to tell him what a blatherskite he 
was; if uttered by a boy of my own age, I opened the 
floodgates of my mind. It wasn’t the critics, but the self- 
proclaimed humorists, who excited my wrath most. 

“‘T’ve never played golf, but I know shinny well,” they 
would chuckle, looking to right and left to observe the 
telling effect of that rare piece of wit. And at that I would 
froth at the mouth. The idea that any sane person could 
confuse golf with shinny was preposterous. . The smirk of 
those guilty of this bromide was maddening. 

The Oyster Bay golfers were one of the little bands of 
pilgrims who were rallying around the golf banner in va- 
rious parts of the East. It was a nine-hole course, one that 
would be considered good even in this advanced day, and 
the players were the usual type of solid citizens to be found 
around golf clubs—men who were willing to brave the 


of 1915, Held at the Balitusrol Golf Club, New Jersey, and Won by Mr. Travers 


ridicule for the sake of a worthy cause. And when I look 
back at the stormy path of this game in its early days here, 
and all the fun that was poked at it, and the actual indig- 
nities its supporters sometimes had to endure, it seems to 
me that it is the only sport that has grown and flourished 
in the face of ridicule. The tongue of America is sharp in 
its assault on those things which do not hit its fancy. Why 
golf was ever marked I do not know, but that it was a 
shining target for years is well known. Even today there 
remain a few who still think golf is a game for old men, 
women and dudes. 

Curiously enough, it was a farmer’s boy who was the 
instructor at Oyster Bay—Willie Mahon, who had as 
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natural a bent toward the game as anyone I have ever 
encountered. Willie had learned golf from Devereaux 
Emmett, now one of the leading golf architects of the 
country, and had been so persevering in mastering its 
problems that at the time I met him he was an accom- 
plished golfer, with a proper stance, a graceful swing and a 
snap in his wrists that sent the gutty straight and far down 
the fairway. His two brothers were caddies on the course 
and they too were 
skilled in the game. 
Astrong friendship, 
which had as its 
background a com- 
mon fondness of 
golf and the com- 
panionship of 
youth, sprang up 
between the Mahon 
boys and myself. 


Groundwork 


HE Mahons 

recognized in 
me, I believe, a 
youngster who pre- 
ferred learning the 
science of golf 
rather than enjoy- 
ing it as a mere di- 
version. And the 
sound advice they 
gave me really 
formed the ground- 
work of what I was 
able to achieve in 
later years as a par- 
ticipant in cham- 
pionship events. 
With all three of 
these boys, but par- 
ticularly with Willie 
Mahon, the instruc- 
tor, I spent hours 
and days on the 
links, not in actual 
contest but in going 

(Continued on 
Page 246) 
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LL this came about because of the pride of Angus 
Wigle—the inordinate pride of the hunter and back- 
woodsman. The blame was no one’s, not even the 

black.boar’s, which simply carried out his natural instincts 
and became the instrument of drama. 

A half hour before this story rightly opens, Angus Wigle, 
in his old buckboard, had left Talt Bingham’s store at 
Three Corners and started for his cabin on the Coldwater, 
with the black boar in tow, tied to the rear axle 
from the ring in his nose. The boar was the 
greatest prize of Angus Wigle’s life, a splendid 
specimen of part Berkshire blood, shipped in to 
the settlement that day from a stock farm in 
the distant valley. For a matter of years the 
hogs, which were plentiful along the Coldwater, 
had been deteriorating from running wild about 
the woods clearings. There had 
long been talk in the district of 
trying to better the stock by 
importing a new breed, but it 
had devolved upon Angus Wigle 
to take the final and decisive 
step—namely, to buy a prize 
boar for breeding purposes. The 
purchase had set Angus back a 
matter of several hundred, but 
it had been a red-letter day for 
him. Down at Talt Bingham’s 
store, where all the men congre- 
gated, there had been much biz 
talk that afternoon, and sur- 
rounding settlers had pledged 
themselves to bring in their 
stock to be bred at the Wigle 
place and thus help reimburse 
the rash outlay of cash. 

Toward the end of the after- 
noon the bottle had passed 
freely from mouth to mouth in 
celebration of the time when 
the stock along the Coldwater, 
which had been more or less the 
subject of jest among strangers, 
would rival that of the valley 
farms forty miles distant. 

Therefore when Angus Wigle 
left for home with his charge 
grunting in the rear, a state of 
tranquillity and well-being per- 
vaded his entire being. Under 
the seat of the buckboard was a 
pint flask of the fraternal fluid 
with which he might, if he 
wished, keep the fires of brother- 
liness alight. Evidently he was so minded, for he stopped 
twice along the wooded road to tip the flask long and dili- 
gently and mutter to the surrounding dusk. 

The second time he was aroused from his mild befuddle- 
ment by the violent snorting of the black boar and the 
jerking of the rope at the wagon end. He discovered his 
charge tangled about one rear wheel, while the lead rope 
had been pulled far over against the hub. The beast 
ceased to fight and jerk the moment Angus came round 
the wagon box, but seemed to watch craftily each move of 
the man out of its malign little eyes, which were not unlike 
an elephant’s, and just as inscrutable. Wigle was minded 
to thrash the brute, for much of the glamour of hisnew prize 
had worn off; but looking sharply at the flicker in the red- 
dish little eyes he seemed to think better of it. 

The boar made a sudden charge at his legs just there, 
and Angus, leaping backward, narrowly escaped the gnash- 
ing tusks. Then, with a stout club ready to hand, he cau- 
tiously loosened the lead rope to adjust it to the center of 
the axle. The boar, as if gauging the moment with preci- 
sion, gave another violent lunge. The rope burned through 
Angus’ fingers and crushed his hands hard up against the 
wagon box, while at the same moment the boar’s hind 
quarters lurched against him, knocking his legs from 
under him. 

In a moment the big tusker was free. Angus, leaping up 
with a yell of dismay, had flung himself into the bushes in a 
wild dive which just missed the trailing rope end. 

His head instantly clearing of the brandy fumes, Wigle 
was on his feet again and gave chase through the thickets. 
It was a foolhardy thing to do, but Wigle was not one to 
give up easily an objective, as his dark, brooding face and 
hawklike features proclaimed. Dusk was rapidly falling 
and he knew that if he did not recover the hog speedily it 
might be gone for good and all. With round Scotch curses 
burring from his lips, Wigle stretched his lank limbs to 
their utmost, leaping over fallen logs, tripping amid the 
brush; but the best he could do was to keep the black boar 
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Wigle Swore Delightedly 
| Under His Breath. “‘He’s 
* Game, All Right, the Son 
of a Gun!’’ He Mut: 
tered, Not Without a 
Trace of Admiration 


in sight. Each time he came close the wily beast would 
dart ahead again with one of its incredible rushes and dis- 
appear amid the thickets. The woods in this locality were 
particularly dense, so that the vantage was all with the 
hog. For an hour this fruitless chase continued, and full 
darkness found Wigle miles from his team, with the rene- 
gade still uncaught. He followed on, led by occasional 
sounds, until even the boar’s grunting had died away, leay- 
ing him alone in a creek bottom, torn, bruised and covered 
with mire to the knees. 

When he reached the buckboard at last and drove home, 
it was not to sleep, but to spend the night in preparation 
for the black boar’s recapture. As he drove, his purpose 
shaped itself in grim determination, for the import of the 
thing began now to appear. He recalled with chagrin the 
high talk he had indulged in back at the settlement—talk 
that verged on boasting—about the proper handling of 
hogs and the revolution in breeding his boar’s advent 
would bring about in the Coldwater country; this after the 
liquor had taken hold. Already he seemed to hear in the 
recesses of his mind the mild merriment down at the cor- 
ners when news of the boar’s escape had leaked out—Talt 
Bingham’s whickering laughter as he related the anecdote 
to old customers; the noiseless snort of Pierre Juneau, the 
French trapper, that would be more cutting than a yowl 
of derision, for only a bungle in woodsmanship could call it 
forth, and that along the Coldwater was the gravest fail- 
ing. They would lay it to the flask he had taken with 
him—he, Angus Wigle, who was supposed to carry his 
liquor better than any man in the Creek country. 

That was the inception of the strangest feud the Bruns- 
wick woods had ever known—a period of protracted war be- 
tween a man and a boar which in time was to become as 
serious and relentless as any case of bad blood between 
men. Shortly after dawn next morning Wigle set out upon 
the well-nigh impossible task of recapturing the great hog 
single-handed. The majority of men would have given the 
thing up then and there, or at least have elicited help from 
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his neighbors; but not so Angus Wigle. His pride, 
pride of a backwoodsman, was injured; he took the boa 
escape as a personal affront. His gaunt face was seamed 
the early light from sleepless conning over plans. 

He returned straight to the scene of his discomfiture a 
took up the trail the boar had left through the denge 
alder thickets. In his heart he was hoping against hope 
be able to retake the animal within the next twenty-fo 
hours, before the blighting tale of his foolhardiness becar 
broadcast; but equipped as he was with only his rifle 
knife and a stout coil of rope, his method of procedure w 
mainly on the knees of the gods. 

Noon found Wigle some six miles from the wagon ro 
nearing the fringe of a dense swamp whither the boa 
trail seemed leading. The p 
sibility of getting the beast o 
of such a place, even should 
be fortunate enough to captt 
him, appeared more remote w 

4 every mile. The footing y 
Se becoming soggy and unsure, t 
2 \ undergrowth was dense, so th 


to drive the animal before hi 

. ae oe ee would be almost impossib 
e has E%, From the first every vanta 

s % =" had been with the boar, b 

: Wigle’s purpose weakened rf 
the slightest. In him was 
strain of grim and dour perti- 
nacity that was like the Bruns 
wick forests themselves; that 
once thoroughly roused was as 
dauntless a thing as the fiery 
choler of his distant Scotch ft 
bears, and far more enduring. 

The one lucky chance he had 
counted upon—that the stout 
rope which the boar trailed af 
him would become tangled ina 
snag and hold the animal p 
oner—was exploded shortly af 
midday. Hecametoaspotwh 
the rope had caught in the roots of a fallen tree, and the 
ground showed where the boar had struggled against 
But the rope had broken close to the ring. Angus c 
himself for not having been on the spot at the time, whi 
could not have been many hours past, but that chance 
was gone for good. 

Twice he found places where the animal had walloy 
in the muddy pools at the swamp’s border and eaten of 
pond lilies, but the wily beast had tarried but a short ti 
and pressed on ever deeper into the swamp. For intery 
the trail was lost in the spongy ooze, but always he 
aged to find it again. Toward the end of the aftern 
Wigle was vouchsafed the first proof that his quarry 
actually in the vicinity. It was as he sat on a fallen 
munching the last of the lunch he had brought with h 
that a subdued but contented grunting reached him fr 
near at hand. He was alert on the instant as a hunt 
weasel, and creeping through the thickets in the direct 
of the sound. The boar was close by, rooting leisurely fe 
tubers and wholly unsuspecting. After a minute Angi 
caught a glimpse of his black bulk. Leaving his rifle i 
crotch of a tree, he crept cautiously to windward, carry 
his rope ready coiled. If he could but cast the loop ove 
the beast’s head and snub the end about a tree the mal 
task would be accomplished. 

For aspace he lost sight of the animal as he maneuver 
and then just as he was creeping close from the windwa 
side the grunting suddenly stopped. Came a snort and 
rush of a great black shape from the undergrowth. Wig 
taken wholly by surprise, had only time to leap aside é 
the brute charged him. As it was, one of the animal! 
tusks caught his ankle, leaving a slice in the thick leath 
of his boot. 

Wigle fled without shame, before the boar could wht 
and renew the attack. A half dozen bounds brought hil 
to the leaning trunk of a big poplar, and it was a luek 
thing for him. As he swung himself into the branches 
was just in time to escape the animal’s gnashing teeth as 
reared up against thetrunk. In his dash Angus had droppt 
his rope, so that now he found himself weaponless ex 
for a pocketknife, and ignominiously treed by his own he 

Uppermost in his thought, as he drew his long limbst 
out of harm’s way, was a feeling of relief that at least! 
other eye had witnessed the tableau. As he looked dov 
at the raging beast below him, rearing up on its hi 
quarters and squealing in fury, slow hatred began we 
up within him, the relentless hatred that is only t 
upon the thing which is the cause of one’s belittlemet 
The boar, with its little red eyes glaring up at the man1/ 
of malign recognition, had taken on something of hum 
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ntity for Wigle’s simple mind; it was as if the brute had 
erversely figured out his undoing. His lean profile became 
iore than ever like a hunting hawk’s, and right there he 
rrived at the grim decision that should a recapture prove 
npossible he would have the animal’s life as a forfeit. It 
hould never live to run wild through the country and keep 
live the jests his blunder must call forth. Deliberately 
nd with venom he spat down into the black visage. 

“T found ye at last, like I said I would,” he muttered half 
loud, “‘and for the second time the luck’s all with you, but 
ry time will come. Just you wait! If-only I had that rope, 
‘d truss ye up like a bale of hay!” 

With the patience of his kind, Wigle settled himself to 
‘ait until the brute should tire of playing jailer and take 
imself off. But such was evidently farthest from the 
oar’ sintention. The sight of Wigle sitting just beyond his 
pach had driven him berserk. Time and again he essayed 
» mount the leaning trunk, but always his hard hoofs 
‘ipped and gave him a nasty fall. Failing in this, he fell to 
oring the tree trunk with the evident intention of uproot- 
agit. He squealed like a demon and ramped up and down, 
snashing his tusks, but finally gave up the tree as hopeless. 
‘oming upon the rope Angus had dropped, he chewed and 
‘ampled it until it was all but buried in the mold. He 
aused at length, puffing, and fixing Angus with his chol- 
‘ic little eyes. 

“Oh, I’m a-comin’ down by and by right enough,” 
-owled Wigle. ‘And when I do, you ain’t a-goin’ to like it 
ther. 7 

| Finally, after half an hour of such tactics, Wigle wearied 
hd cast about for a means of ending the tableau. He 
coke off a stout branch, trimmed it, and leaning down 
vunted the boar to come close. Then he fell to lashing the 
east with all his strength. He lashed until he was in a 
weat, with a sort of mania to cow the animal or make it 
}ve quarter. But the harder he lashed, the fiercer grew the 
par’s fury. He retreated, only to lunge forward in a new 
harge. 

At last Wigle desisted and gazed down at the beast with 

,changed look in his eye. He began to see something of 
xe caliber of this adversary and to what ends his task 
ight lead. Here was something of the unforgiving, unfor- 
etting antipathy of an elephant, and the elephant’s in- 
rutable thought processes. Fear had been left out of this 
eature’s psychology; he knew man and had learned 
an’s weakness, and in all-the wilderness this was undu- 
icated. Wigle had read something of the wild boars of 
dia, to which 
ven the tiger re- 
iquishes its prey. 
felt challenged 
id his purpose 
jew the firmer. 
It was high 
ne, he thought, 
iat the present 
bleau came to 
, end, if he were 
yt to spend the 
ht in the crotch 
}2 tree: He 


is pockets for 
mething to aid 
m. There was 
ly his knife, his 
bacco and the 
‘mains of his 
ach wrapped in 
per. Hadit been 
y other beast, 
» might have 
iked a_ tussle, 
th a fair chance 
driving his knife 
ade home in 
ae. Butsuch a 
urse would be 
idness with this 
jur hundred 
unds of tusked 
d armored de- 
‘uction. Then 
| came upon the 
all packet of 
xed salt and pep- 
he had brought 
shhislunch. An 
‘a came, and he 
efully sifted the 
itents into his 
m. Leaning far 
wnward in a 
italizing man- 
’, he waited till 
s captor had 
red up against 
tree trunk, then 


sifted the salt and pepper in a little stream directly into 
the brute’s blazing eyes and wide-flaring nostrils. 

The result was more than he had hoped. With the first 
inhale of the fiery stuff, the boar pivoted with a squeal 
and fell to snorting and sneezing. Then the salt began 
scalding his eyeballs and he began rooting and pawing at 
his head. In another minute, following his instinct, the 
beast made off for the nearest water, half blinded and 
crashing into trees and brush as he went. Wigle dropped 
quickly to the ground, recovered his rope and ran for his 
gun. He would soon end the matter now, he thought, as 
he hurried toward the sounds of distant splashing and 
grunting. But the fiery burn of the salt and pepper, though 
it had subdued the boar not at all, had deflected his mind 
from the matter in hand. This was something new and 
unknown. His pain eased only slightly by the muddy 
water, he lunged out of the pool and hurled himself away 
into the forest in a mad idea of leaving the torturing sting 
behind him. — 

Snout down, evil tusks veering. upward, he ripped 
through the thickets like a black projectile, without 
thought of direction. Nothing stopped him; nothing 
could. Angus Wigle arrived just in time to see him disap- 
pearing in the gloom. 


When the black boar had first broken away from the 
buckboard, it had been some time before he realized he had 
definitely escaped, because of the trailing rope behind him. 
Every moment he had expected the rope to tauten once 
more and force him to go whither it hauled as of yore. But 
it was not long before he became imbued throughout with 
the new freedom of movement; then his instincts, assert- 
ing themselves, led him in a bee line toward marshy ground, 
where grew the roots and tubers dear to the porcine palate. 

After a night of riotous wallowing in the pools and feast- 
ing upon tender lily stems, the renegade slept with a sense 
of well-being he had never known before. He felt now 
definitely a free agent. Waking at midday, he continued 
his wanderings deeper into the wilderness of swamp land. 
Ancient long-buried instincts awoke within him that 
seemed only to have awaited this environment to come 
forth. He found himself able to take care of himself amaz- 
ingly well, missing neither the sheltered pens nor the strong- 
smelling swill he had formerly loved. A few hours’ sleep 
seemed to suffice his needs in the wilderness, where he had 
been wont to drowse the entire day away; and the fresh, 
pungent smells of the forest were far more to his liking 


The Boar Reemerged, His Little Eyes Blazing, Jaws and Tushes Red. Torn and Stashed in a Dozen Places, 


He Still Had Received No Serious Wound 


than the steamy fetor of a barnyard. Only by degrees did 
he become aware of this, for his sense of smell, like the cells 
of his force-fattened body, had been outraged by a life in 
man’s keeping. He was still an obscene thing, hampered 
by his own fat. Only something of untamable spirit, a 
choleric penchant for battle that had made him feared and 
cursed by every owner, remained to him of an ancient 
jungle heritage. 

Throughout that first day he had kept steadily on the 
move, stopping only to feed at intervals. He had no aim 
except to keep moving, and did not know that he often 
moved in circles, recrossing his own trail numberless times. 
None of his senses had yet become attuned to the new en- 
vironment. He did not dream that his every movement 
was watched by scores of furtive eyes of the smaller folk 
of the forest. 

In the late afternoon of that day he had encountered 
Angus Wigle, with the result that has been recorded. Fol- 
lowing his discomfiture, the boar had continued his wan- 
dering until the night found him some fifteen miles away. 
He had come to rest at last in a remote part of the forest, 
where for twenty miles roundabout no mark of man had 
yet been left, and here he decided to end his roaming for a 
time. In the heart of a dense thicket, near a tiny woodland 
lake, he found himself a nest and slept. 

From that time on he became definitely one and a part 
of the wild. In many ways he was doubly blessed by 
nature for such an innovation. Like the bears, he was 
either a browser or a carnivore, according to circumstances. 
By natural choice he was vegetarian, but he relished a fresh 
kill with the most bloodthirsty, from lizards or snakes up. 

For a day or two he reveled about the shores of the tiny 
lake, rooting amid the rushes and water lilies, wallowing in 
the mud during the heat of the day, and later rubbing the 
caked earth off by rolling in the grass. As his aborted appe- 
tite became more normal, his activity increased, and his 
useless fat began to fall away, leaving him hard, swift and 
rangy. Likewise his senses began to sharpen, his myopic 
little eyes took note of the things about him, and he found 
everything of interest and life itself increasingly good. In 
two weeks the old torpor that was the result of life in a pen 
had quite left him. 

He soon discovered to his wonder what a variety of 
creatures lived roundabout him. Most of this lifewasin the 
thickets which comprised the underworld of his forest 
realm. Awakening from a nap in some shady lair, he 
would often find the near-by clearing peopled with feeding 
rabbits. And al- 
ways hard on the 
trail of these de- 
fenseless ones, a 
crew of tiny assas- 
sins hung—the 
weasels, minks, 
pine martens and 
others of their 
murderous clan. 
Gliding snakelike 
through the brush, 
killing for blood 
lust alone, these 
skulkers were the 
Apaches of the 
forest, the bigger 
of them killing 
their smaller rela- 
tives as cheerfully 
as they murdered 
the squirrels and 
rabbits. 

At first the boar 
gave chase to ev- 
erything he saw, 
from a rabbit to 
an elk, for his free- 
dom had by no 
means curbed his 
vile temper. But 
he soon saw he 
was making a fool 
of himself. Every- 
thing here was 
swifter than he— 
and nothing would 
stand ground be- 
forehim. Therab- 
bits and squirrels, 
fascinated by the 
bluster he made, 
never ran far, but 
returned to stare 
at him, aquiver 
with curiosity. 
Finally he gave 
up his useless chas- 
ing and would lie 


a tb in 
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the Herkimers were twins. Only 

a handful of old inhabitants of 
Methuen, who could remember them 
as boys, knew it, 
as they knew many 
other things too 
unimportant to 
mention or re- 
member. And per- 
haps few would 
have believed it 
had they been 
told, for a more 


Pee people had ever heard that 


PRET Ee Us) 


dissimilar pair 
could scarcely be 
imagined. 


Phineas, in real- 
ity the elder by a 
secant half hour, 
looked ten years 
the younger, there 
being no gray in 
his rough brown 
hair, while John’s 
sleek head was 
very nearly white. 
By theparishregis- 
ter, they were just 
turned forty, which 
made John the 
youngest presi- 
dent Herkimer 
College had ever 
had—a fact twice 
buried, one might 
say, under his gray 
hair. 

He was a short, 
smooth-faced, fas- 
tidious man, with 
uncountable suits 
of gray clothes, 
which he wore 
with an air that 
suggested an ex- 
pensive advertisement of something a successful banker 
ought to know. A social creature, John; handsome in 
appearance and deftly apt in speech, a favorite in Methuen 
society, where he counted more as a charming dinner guest 
than as a celebrated metaphysicist, anda force in the 
college, where he could let himself go on his own terrain. 
One might see him at an afternoon tea, whole-heartedly 
amusing a one-season debutante with delightful chatter; 
and later at a senior meeting up on the hill he would be 
standing, cigarette in hand, his precisely clad figure 
braced against the great white-stone fireplace of the hall, 
his face alight with the same smile. And he would be 
saying: 

‘‘ Aristotle we may consider the first to posit absolute 
being. Aristotelian realism is both a monism of substance 
and a dualism of body and soul, though metaphysics will 
have to recognize three monisms—materialistic, idealistic 
and realistic. The ontological argument ——”’ 

Go on like that for hours, he would, smoking airily and 
stirring about on the hearth with the assurance of a man 
holding his audience spellbound with a tale of adventure. 
Hold it he did, too, for Herkimer College carried about 
with it the dread knowledge that sooner or later he would 
yield to the often-denied call of some Eastern university, 
and wanted all it could get of him while it had him. 

Phineas had come, once long ago, to such an evening’s 
debauch, sitting respectfully through one of his brother’s 
long periods; he had risen unobtrusively in a murmurous 
pause, looked dreamily about him and gone. quietly away. 

Unlike John, Phineas was tall and loosely built, his face 
rugged and whimsical, his hands large and supple, with 
beautifully molded bones, and no garment upon him but 
lost its elegant creases in an hour to assume his own care- 
less outline. 

He had nothing to do with Herkimer—perhaps the first 
man of the family since the founding of the college who had 
not at least been on the board. In the natural course of 
events he had been offered the traditional honor, but had 
declined it. One of the trustees, meeting him on one of his 
interminable rambles about the countryside, had seen fit 
to ask him to reconsider taking the chair tendered him. 
Phineas had paused, looked up at the Grecian temples on 
the hill in his brooding way. 

“Take a chair, take a chair,” he had said idiotically 
enough. Then more directly to his questioner, “‘Sir’— 
very courteously ‘‘I have a naturally reverent soul.” 


He Turned His Pipe About in His Hands and Looked at it as if it Were a Curiosity. 
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Let Her See What Must be in Them 


No, there was no getting hold of Phineas, though 
Methuen tried hard, you may be sure, when his books be- 
gan to appear, for Methuen was always proud of its face 
cards. But it had long since abandoned the effort to play 
Phineas. 

John also wrote books. And old Perkinson, who kept the 
bookshop in Farraday Square, said them Herkimers cost 
him money. It was perhaps their most remarkable achieve- 
ment. They cost him money, time and annoyance. For 
John would publish a volume of desiccate metaphysical 
essays, breezily entitled, Well, Why Not? and one of his 
brother’s novels filled with Gargantuan laughter would 
appear under the chilling name of Ultimate Answers, and 
of course everybody ordered the wrong books. It was not 
only in their home town that they made trouble in this 
way, for their royalties came in from foreign lands as well, 
including the Scandinavian. The confusion was made 
worse confounded by Phineas, who signed himself no more 
fully than just ‘‘Herkimer,” and in spite of John’s irritable 
protests refused to alter his ways. 

“There is a doubt in my mind,” said he, “that any 
parents ever christened a child Phineas and I intend my 
father and mother to have the benefit thereof. Moreover, 
as I am, thanks to your congenital courtesy, my dear J ohn, 
the elder of us twain, I am the head of the house. I am, in 
short, Herkimer.’’ And he removed his hat with a solemn 
gesture. John could not but laugh at his absurdity, though 
he vexedly prophesied that nothing but trouble would 
come of it. 

The year that John had gone for the twentieth time to 
England saw the publication of his book called Blooie. 
It was all about cowardice, and even the people who could 


not understand the first page said it was a masterly piece - 


of work. By a coincidence, Phineas that same autumn 
brought out Fortune’s Ice, that uproarious comment on 
arms and the man, perhaps his best-known novel. He 
could tell more about the negation of courage in one page, 
laughing at and through his characters, than his brother 
did in a whole volume of hairsplitting. And his hero was 
thoroughly understandable, a man not unlike yourself in 
fact, while John’s idea of a coward was nebulously like the 
world’s great-grandfather faced with a shifting ideal. 
They sent congratulations to each other, John being 
reached by wireless in midocean on his way home, and 
about a fortnight later Phineas received a further message 
that John had been delayed in Boston. The telegram 


He Did Not Dare to Lift His Eyes and 


January 9,1926 


it held a note of ex 


sounded very odd; 
asperation and even apprehension that 
its extremely staccato construction did 


Phineas, stand 


nothing to soften. 
. ing in the open 


while the messen 
ger fled away 
again on his bi 
cycle, | 
over the yelloy 


blocked John’s 
journey westward 
Was he, then, to 
be wrested at last 
from Methuen? — 
Belinda, the 
middle-aged _ bet- 
ter half of their 
two servants, came 
into the hall be- 
hind him to shar 
the news, and was 
disturbed by the 
thought of the . 
tra buns she h 
made in anticipa- 
tion of Mr. Joh 
return. They h 
expected him 
time for te 
Phineas thrust t 
telegram into 
pocket with the : 
satisfactory co 
clusion thatit co 
not be helped. 4 
“T am going for a walk,”’ he said, and went. 
Phineas was forever walking about in odd places. 
had none of John’s reasonable contacts with man, but w 
dered about alone, looking as abstracted as the preocett 
pied professor of Joe Miller’s era, who winds up the egg a 
cracks the hard-boiled watch, though in fact his ah 
gray eyes were preternaturally observant and his mind n¢ 
more absent than that of a gardener among his flowers. 
It is not improbable that he knew the face of every ¢ 
in Methuen, for certain it is that when he pea 
just beyond his own gravel driveway, a small persoi 
armed with two murderously long knitting needles, he wa 
immediately aware that he was face to face with a stranger 
She was a very slight little person, with yellow hair 
about her shoulders, framing a delectable face. She stop 
in front of Phineas with the utmost composure. i 


i 


“‘T’m lost,’’ she said in a friendly tone. 
He was already smiling at her, but her announceme 
brought a chuckle to his throat. 
“Lost?” said he, taking off his hat. She was pleased ¢ 
this grown-up attention and shook her curls back the bet 
ter to look at him. Phineas, however, dropped the hat i 
attentively, picked her up lightly and set her on the wid 
flat top of the stone gatepost near him. ‘‘Why, how ca 
you be lost?”’ he said. ‘‘There you are as plain as plain! 
She did not seem to mind being called plain. Seater 
she began to make extraordinarily graceful movemen! 
with the empty needles as if she were knitting. ; 

“We only came to this town today,” she said. 

“You did? I live here,’”’ was his answer. He watched hy 
dusty but lovely little fingers weaving the needles in an 
out of that invisible handiwork. “‘What are you ja | 

“A comf’able,” said the child. 

“It’s a pretty color,’ said Phineas, pretending to tal 
up an end of it, the while she mutely gave thanks for a mé 
capable of intelligent conversation. “‘Have you come ht 
to live too?”’ 

“No,” she said casually. 
world.” 
“Wouldn’t you like a bun before you go?” 
Phineas. ‘‘I live in that house right there, and it is f 
of buns.” i 

“Help me down,” said the little girl succinctly. 

Phineas put her gently down, and with his recovered I 
in one hand and her slender fingers in the other, turn 
back into his garden. The child cried out once at sigh 


“We are going around t 
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he flowers all about her, and stood drawing deep breaths 
f rapture. 

—“Q-o-0-0!”’ she said. “I should love to live here.” 

He was not to be outdone by any Spaniard. 

_“The place is yours,” he said. “Shall we have our buns 
1 the garden?” 

She shook her head. “I would like to go in the house. 
like houses, where people live. The ship was nice. But 
ae hotel is just like a ship, only it doesn’t go anywhere.” 
“Come right on in,” said Phineas cordially, never re- 
sasing her hand. ‘Belinda will give us some hemstitched 
ambric tea, and afterward we can pick some flowers.” 
She went inside the wide Colonial hall with him, stood on 
ne foot while he shguted to Belinda, and then slipped 
way to dart before him into the living room. Belinda was 
ot to be surprised by any demands from Mr. Phineas. 

oo often had she been required to serve him his dinner 
it on the grass, or to produce anything from an overcoat 
ra tramp to bones for a dog, to marvel at anything. 

“Buns,” she said competently, with a long pleasant look 
5 the child even then withdrawing her hand to free her- 
‘lf for further exploration. ‘‘I’ll get you fine tea before 
du can say Jack Robinson.” 

“T shall never know who that fellow was,” said Phineas 
‘editatively, and followed his new friend. She was look- 
g about her, not at all in the way of a child seeking 
mmething to amuse it, but gravely and appreciatively, 
ke a possible tenant. 
“Ts it really mine? 
iired presently. 
Phineas ran a hand through his thick hair and hesitated. 
Am I old enough to get married, do you think?” 
| She looked at him critically. ‘‘Well, when I’ve been 
round the world!”’ she said. 

! “We shall have to wait till then,” he agreed. He lifted 
‘small table nearer to the long front windows so that they 
light look at the garden 
‘hile they had their tea. 
There’s one thing—I 
‘iven’t any parents to ask. 
lat you?” 
/“There’s mother,” said 
/e visitor. ‘But of course 
se expects me to get 
arried sometime. Girls 
». And then there are 
‘bies. I should love to 
ve a baby.” 
“So should I,” said 
1ineas. 
““My name is Mary- 
ve,” she went on, belat- 
ly introducing herself. 
““Mary-love,”’ he re- 
ated in a dreamy tone, 
‘rning to observe her. 
Nhy, what a nice mother 
Ju must have!” 
'T certainly have,’’ she 
‘irmed gravely. She came 
aturn before the fire- 
‘ce and faced the por- 
‘it of the president of 
arkimer College. ‘‘I 
‘ow him,” she said, to 
'r host’s unutterable 
tonishment. ‘‘Is he 
jur father? His name is 
>. Herkimer.” 
‘“My brother,” said 
‘ineas. 
‘‘He’s lots older than 
Fee 
‘But how on earth do 
1 know him?” 
‘“He’s been to see my 
ther often,” said Mary- 
‘e indifferently, “and on 
»steamer. All the time. 
7 mother likes him.” 
2 came slowly toward 
| little table where he 
1 stood agaze at her. 
‘ly mother likes lots of 
ags—everything, only 
. powdered sugar. She 
ds his books.” 
‘She does!’’ 
ineas, 
stled. 
is mental image of this 
ther underwent a stu- 
dous change. 


Should we be married?” she in- 


Sot 


cried 
genuinely 


said. > 
Pink!” he repeated, 
‘ing. 


Mary-«Love Brought Her Dancing Eyes Back to His. 


“T’m sure she likes them better than she does him, 
because ——”’ 

She broke off as Belinda came in with a tray. They ex- 
changed smiles. Mary-love for the moment forgot to 
finish her sentence while she looked at the brown shining 
tops of the sugary currant buns. 

“But pink!” said Phineas again, as if he were lost in 
confusion. 

It brought her back to the explanation she had tried to 
make. 

““____ because he doesn’t,”’ she said, as a competent 
observer. 

Phineas sat staring at her, while Belinda finished placing 
the silver and china upon the table. And the thoughts of 
host and guest, which had been so harmoniously united, 
went off into widely divergent paths. Mary-love was inde- 
fensibly counting the buns and waiting far more politely 
for them to be passed to her. 

But her recent revelations were combining in the man’s 
mind, as the bits of glass in a shaken kaleidoscope slip into 
a new pattern. The curious discomfort he had sensed in 
his brother’s telegram, the coming of Mary-love and her 
mother to Herkimer—a place not inevitably in the track of 
journeyers making a circuit of the globe—the fact that this 
mother seemed to like John and his books 

Mary-love finally helped herself to a bun as Belinda 
went out in quest of the teapot, and set her small sharp 
teeth into its crisp succulence, gazing out the window at 
the garden. 

“Why do they plant sunflowers against a wall?” she 
asked somewhat indistinctly. 

Phineas, recalled to his duties of the present, ran his 
hand through his hair again—a characteristic gesture. 

“It has something to do with daylight saving,’ he said. 

Mary-love brought her dancing eyes back to his. Never 
had she met a man with such satisfactory ideas. He had 


Never Had She Met a Man With Such Satisfactory Ideas 


looked very far away a moment ago, but now he was giving 
her his whole attention. 

“T’ve been wondering,” she said, looking lovingly at her 
bun before taking another bite. 

““Wondering?’’said Phineas. ‘“‘ Myfavoriteamusement.”’ 
He was leaning forward over the little table, his elbows 
planted dangerously near the cream and the honey. He 
put out two massive gentle hands about her head, turning 
her face upward a little. “‘Does your mother make all 
these curls?”’ 

The child nodded. ‘‘It hasn’t never been cut,” she said. 

“Cut!” cried Phineas. ‘‘Why should cutting your hair 
at one end make it grow at the other? But you do your 
wondering underneath it?”’ 

“Well, you see, I’ve been wondering if this wouldn’t be 
my supper.” 

Phineas seemed struck with the idea. 
at the tea table. 

“You think,” he said in a hushed voice, “‘that any min- 
ute it might turn into something else?”’ 

“Because it’s late,’’ she said, somewhat prosaically. 

“Like Cinderella at midnight?’’ he persisted. She 
gave a silent squirm of delight. He was the nicest man! 
She watched him confidently as he put some honey in a 
cup and stirred it up with cream. 

It seemed an odd mixture, yet she thought it must be 
a pleasant thing to do. 

Belinda thought differently, coming in with a cup of 
orthodox chocolate. 

“Do you want to make the child ill?’’ she scolded at 
him, taking the mess, as she called it, away from him. 

“Why, Berlindy,’’ said Phineas mildly, ‘‘I have the 
highest authority for milk and honey. However, perhaps 
the later dietitians ”” He permitted the substitution. 
“We are thinking of getting married, Belinda, and we do 
need a sustaining tea. I am always thinking of getting 
married and I eat a great 
deal.” 

Belindasniffed. ‘‘You!”’ 
she said. “Thinking of 
getting married!” 

Mary-love was quite 
aware that Belinda was 
not including her in this 
rebuff; she sat back, wait- 
ing for her chocolate to 
cool, and resumed her 
knitting. 

“T don’t think there 
has been a day,’’ said 
Phineas, letting Belinda 
serve him with tea, ‘‘since 
Ada Hydekooper went 
away, when I have not 
thought of it. Long, long 


He looked down 


thoughts.’ 
“Hydekooper!’’ cried 
Belinda. ‘“‘Not them 


Dutch people that moved 
away from acrost the 
street when you wasa little 
boy?” 

“Yes,” said he. ‘Ah, 
you think I am not seri- 
ous!’” He looked past 
Belinda, which did not 
matter in the least, as he 
was not talking to her at 
all. “‘Love—in a boy’s 
heart. Thinking of 
marriage. Why, what else 
is there in the name of all 
that’s holy for a sane man 
to think about?”’ 

Belinda was used to Mr. 
Phineas. “‘Have another 
bun, my lamb,” she said 
to Mary-love. 

The man’s eyes came 
back to them from far 
away. 

“What you doing with 
them needles, child? Why 
ain t you Pots an vy 
worsted?”’ 

Mary-love felta positive 
pity for this well-meaning 
woman. 

“When we are mar- 
ried,’ said Phineas, “I 
shall be a good provider. 
I do a great deal of wool- 
gathering, and you shall 
knit it allinto comf’ables.”’ 

His prospective bride 
dimpled with smiles, and 
kind as she knew Belinda 
(Continucd on Page 202) 
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HEN a 
first-class, 
high-grade 


Florida developer 
gains control of a 
parcel of real es- 
tate that makes 
the proper appeal 
to his emotions, 
his activities in 
connection with it 
are of such a tu- 
multuous nature 
that out of every 
tennon-Floridians 
who are given a 
hasty outline of 
his plans, about 
nine and a helf of 
them think that 
he has been se- 
riously affected by 
the heat and has 
developed bats in 
what our British 
cousinsare pleased 
to call the belfry. 

Early American 
financiers were 
bold and fearless 
plungers, without 
question; but it is 
a safe bet that if 
an earnest Florida 
resort builder had 
fought his way 
into the inner 
sanctum of the 
founder of the As- 
tor or Gould or 
Vanderbilt for- 
tune and trust- 
ingly related a few 
of his Florida fan- 
cies to those far- 
seeing gentlemen, 
the next tidings of 
him would have 
been an obscure news item in the New York papers to 
the effect that a dangerous maniac had been apprehended 
in the financial district and temporarily consigned to the 
asylum for treatment. 
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When Developers Air Their Views 


P TO and including the year 1923, in fact, it was the 
somewhat distressing lot of most Florida developers to 
be pretty generally regarded, even by their fellow Floridians, 
as addicts to the potent loco weed or sufferers from inflam- 
mation of the financial nerve. 
Now and again one of them 
would lead a party of hard- 
headed Floridians of long stand- 
ing out to the middle of a flat 
and sandy tract on which grew 
a large assortment of scrawny 
pines and a luxuriant tangle of 
saw-toothed herbage. He would 
work his way to an elevation, 
carefully pluck off twenty or 
thirty sandspurs that were at- 
tempting to bury themselves in 
his ankles and then call theatten- 
tion of his friends to a particu- 
larly malevolent-looking bit of 
ground. 

“Now,” he would say, “‘that 
will be the ideal location for the 
$5,000,000 hotel, because it will 
be equidistant between the arti- 
ficial lake and the finest 36-hole 
golf links in the South, which 
will be placed a little beyond the 
$2,000,000 casino and the 
$1,000,000 clubhouse and just 
this side of a simpler little 
$1,000,000 hotel and the great 
yacht basin that will be con- 
nected by a semicircular canal 
with the artificial lakethatI spoke 
of before, on the shores of which 
will be erected an $11,000,000 
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The Beach of a Florida Development in 1923 


group of municipal buildings and about $17,000,000 worth 
of private homes.” 

His hearers would follow his remarks with polite atten- 
tion as he indicated the various waste places in the sur- 


rounding territory that were to be covered—to hear him 


tell it—with a set of buildings that would make the fairest 
portions of the Chicago World’s Fair look like a slum. 
When he paused to get his breath and to remove a few 
more sandspurs from his trousers, the faces of his com- 
panions would express nothing but interest and admira- 
tion; but every elbow in the assemblage would be actively 
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engaged in prod- 
ding the nearest 
listener with some 
violence by way of 
calling attention 
tothe fact that no- 
body was being 
hypnotized by the 
developer’s deliri- 
ous prattle. 


The Skeptics 


ATER that 
same day, 
after the developer 
had talked soa 
much and in such 
large figures that 
his voice sounded 
like that of a ter- 
rier that has been 
barking down a 
rat hole for six 
hours, his little 
group of listeners 
would disperse te 
their homes and 
convulse theil 
wives by giving 
first-class imita- 
tions of him. 3 
“What I pro- 
pose to do to thi 
house,’’ they 
would say witk 
mock enthusiasm, 
“is to run a pipe 
line from the front 
hall to the Ba. 
hama Islands s¢ 
that real gin car 
be drawn from ¢ 
faucet, and equij 
each sleeping 
room with an elee 
tric hair-combins 
machine, a me 
chanical back scratcher, and a hydraulic trousers presse 
and shoe shiner. 

“On the roof I will construct a collapsible nine-hole gol 
course that will fold into the chimney when not in use 
and a pneumatic tube will connect the dining room witl 
Foyot’s restaurant in Paris, France, so that we can be sur 
of first-class provender at any hour of the day or night. 

“Directly above the front porch I shall install an artifi 
cial moon that will be a great improvement over the ol¢ 
moon that we have been obliged to use for so many years 
Instead of having one lady in the moon, and a pretty 
sketchy-looking lady at that, my 
moon will have two ladies; ant 
each one of them will be clea 
enough and good-looking enougl 
to knock every discriminatin; 
observer for a row of facial 
cream containers. : 

“T propose to spend $14,000, 
000 on these and other improve 
ments; and when they ar 
completed, our house will easil} 
bring $28,000,000.” : 

That was the way Floridian 
would run on after hearing a big 
league developer air his views 
and their imitations were though 
to be too killing for words—kil] 
ing, and alittle too near the trut, 
for comfort. | 

All this, it should be undei 
stood, took place prior to 1924 
when the most skeptical person 
in the world concerning the ult 
mate success of large-scale o' 
erations in Florida were natit 
Floridians and Northerners wh 
formed their opinions of Florid 
without leaving the North. — 

Newcomers to the state— 
pecially newcomers blessed wi 
aecess to large bales of cw 
rency—have not been so a 
mantine in their attitude. . 
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When Flagler was merrily en- 
ged in pushing a railroad out 
ross the Florida Keys—a rail- 
ad that would have to busy 
elf, as far as resident Flo- 
‘ians were able to see, in the 
nourishing chore of carrying 
thing to nowhere for nobody — 
‘ friends in the North ap- 
inted a committee of three 
‘tinguished and _ hard-boiled 
anciers to hasten down to 
yrida and turn Flagler from 
; mad determination to toss 
‘ entire fortune into swamps 
d sand bars; turn him and tie 
n, if necessary; at all events 
ng him back to the sane, frosty 
d clear-eyed North, where a 
in’s brain wouldn’t be uncon- 
ably inflamed by the pene- 
ting tropical sun. 

30 the three financiers pro- 
2ded to Florida, presented 
>mselves before Flagler, and 
zan warily to watch for a 
ance to knock him down and 
iss him up, preparatory to get- 
g him safely away while he 
l had enough money left to 
y his coal bills. 

While they were sparring for an opening, Flagler seized 
2 opportunity to express a few well-chosen views on 
srida, its climate, its resources, its natural advantages, 
vegetation, its effect on the heart, lungs, liver, sciatic 
-ve and general disposition, and its probable future as a 
mulant to the bank account. 

By the time his oration was half finished, the three hard- 
iled financiers were so impressed that their lower jaws had 
cked away sufficiently to permit a Wilson’s thrush to 
st comfortably in their mouths. 
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To Buy or Not to Buy? 


/Y THE time the oration was completed the financiers 
> had silently relinquished their job of bringing Flagler 
*k North, and had unanimously agreed to act as a com- 
ctee of three to return to Wall Street and raise $25,000,- 
) to enable Flagler to continue his money-squandering 
gram in the manner to which he had become accustomed. 
3ut along toward 1924 it began to dawn on even the 
‘st skeptical Floridians that when a good developer an- 
unced that he 
3 going to build 
700,000 hotel he 
iduced a $700,- 
)hotel. He did 
t always pro- 
‘ce what the 
orida press 
mts claimed he 
3 going to pro- 
xe; for thereare 
1es when the 
orida press 
nts suffer from 
Itifiguritis, or 
bility to keep 
m doubling or 
dling all figures 
‘ntioned by 
em—a fact 
ich frequently 
ds to some em- 
‘rassing situa- 
1s. When the 
reloper himself 
de the promise, 
vever, he kept 
. promise, even 
ough he fre- 
ently strained 
iself severely in 
ping it. 

‘ince 1924, 
refore, no good 
eloper has been 
2 to talk in suf- 
mntly large fig- 
3 to shock the 
rage Floridian. 
he casually 
itions that he 
ding to build a 
100,000 replica 
he Bay of Na- 
s, including 
Vesuvius, out 


One of the Plazas in a Florida Development in 1923 


of a semisubmerged sand spit, his friends no longer com- 
municate with an alienist. They yawn in a somewhat 
bored manner and reserve a few fifty-foot lots on the 
slopes of the proposed Mt. Vesuvius. The developer could 
have said $40,000,000 as well as $4,000,000 without dis- 
turbing anyone, since very few persons in this world know 
the difference between $4,000,000 and $40,000,000. If he 
is a good developer he will spend what he says he will 
spend, and the money will be well spent, so that persons 
who invest in his development will be greatly benefited. 

The only wasp in this particular ointment is the fact that 
a developer sometimes cannot prove himself to be a good 
developer until he has developed something. This leads to 
an involved state of affairs that frequently fills old and new 
Florida real-estate investors, in spite of their perpetual air 
of blithe well-being, with such a wealth of nervous indeci- 
sion that they can barely refrain from getting off in a cor- 
ner and having a good cry. 

If a man has never developed land in Florida, but sud- 
denly appears and says that he is going to spend $18,000,- 
000 or $80,000,000 on a large development, how is one 
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going to know that he is a good 
developer and will keep his prom- 
ises? If he is not a good devel- 
oper it is dangerous to buy a lot 
in his development. If he is a 
gooddeveloper it is dangerous not 
to buy a lot in his development. 

If one waits until after the de- 
velopment has been made all the 
lots may have been sold. If one 
buys before it has been made it 
may never be finished, and one 
may never be able to resell. Peo- 
ple have gone all to pieces at- 
tempting to solve less intricate 
problems than this. Mr. Ein- 
stein, holder of the world’s run- 
ning broad figuring championship 
and originator of the widely ad- 
vertised theory, wouldn’t be able 
to figure it out with any greater 
success than anybody else. It is 
all very distressing. 

Nobody in Florida or any- 
where else—with the possible 
exception of the recording angel’s 
office—knows how many good 
developments therearein Florida 
and how many bad subdivisions 
there are. Nobody knows how 
many subdivisions of all sorts 
there are. When the most expert estimators in all Florida 
are requested to be specific concerning the Florida lot situa- 
tion, their guesses are even wilder and more useless than 
those of the gentlemen who make futile attempts each year 
to estimate the number of telephones that will be needed 
next year in any Florida city. 


A Problem in Subdivision 


ie HAS been stated that enough Florida land has been cut 
up into subdivisions to provide every resident of China 
with one lot; and it has also been stated that there are 
enough lots to supply the 110,000,000 people in the United 
States with one apiece. Conservative estimators frown 
fretfully at these statements and point out that there are 
only 58,000 square miles in the entire state; and that 
58,000 square miles, reduced to acreage, amounts to 37,- 
120,000 acres; and that this acreage, allowing five lots to 
the acre and taking out a few acres for lakes, waterways, 
parks and what not, could only amount to some 175,000,- 
000 building lots—which would eliminate the possibility of 
small farms and 
largefarmsand big 
estates and waste 
places. Such 
Chin e's ei tes 
scarcely necessary 
to state, can no 
more be elimi- 
nated than whisk- 
etris® Te-arta bre 
eliminated from 
the human face. 
There are—as 
anyone can dis- 
cover by perusing 
those sections of 
large Florida 
newspapers that 
are devoted to the 
listing of purchas- 
able acreage—a 
great many mil- 
lions of acres of 
Florida land that 
have not yet been 
subdivided. If one 
wishes to do any 
figuring along 
these lines he 
ought to base his 
figures on the mil- 
lion and more peo- 
ple who are 
resident in the 
state of Florida. 
It is generally be- 
lieved that these 
people own an av- 
erage of two lots 
apiece—one that 
they intend to 
keep for residen- 
tial purposes, and 
one that they hope 
(Continued on 
Page 78) 
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pursued by his playmates, Fur 

Rat and Singing Bird, in and out 
among the reed wind shelters of the 
camp on the grass-tufted pebble bank 
between the broad river and the forest. p 
They dashed noisily, in that perhaps 
earliest of games, through the pungent a 
drifting smoke of the cooking fires— : 
heedless of the shrill scoldings they 
evoked—across the pegged-down skin 
which the brutish-faced, hairy-bodied, 
ocher-daubed women were patiently 
scraping with flakes of flint. 

Their game ceased abruptly, as did 
the games of all the other infants play- 
ing about theencampment. Thewomen 
jumped up from their diverse occupa- 
tions, some with babies slung in a skin 
at the back of their bodies, 
stood looking eagerly at the 
forest whence a long peculiar 
ery had issued. They an- 
swered that cry with another, 
acknowledging and recipro- 
cating a signal that all was 
well. It was the great event 
of the day—rather earlier 
than usual, for the sun was 
still high above the horizon. 
The hunters were returning 
and their cry triumphantly 
announced that their chase 
had been successful; there 
would—a circumstance that 
brightened the coarse- 
featured faces of those lean- 
flanked squalid women, set 
them chattering excitedly to 
each other—be a plenitude 
of food inthe camp. A min- 
ute or two later they ap- 
peared, a single file of 
savages emerging from the 
forest with the one-foot- 
precisely-in-front-of-the- 
other step of primitive man, 
some exultantly flourishing 
their long wooden spears and 
short wooden clubs, others 
carrying between them the 
carcasses of the animals they 
had slain, all of them with 
their hairy bodies gro- 
tesquely daubed with red 
ocher and cicatrized with the 
ceremonial scars which indi- 
cated their status as full- 
grown men, as accepted 
members of the tribe. Little Squirrel, Fur Rat and Sing- 
ing Bird stood—automatically scratching their bodies the 
while—and watched their entrance with awe, with the 
mingled admiration and envy of boyhood for those they 
hoped one day to resemble. 

The women of the camp bestirred themselves imme- 
diately to a happy activity. Deftly, with sharp-edged hand 
tools of flint, they stripped those carcasses of their skins, 
dismembered them into joints of a convenient size for 
cooking, scattered the embers of the fires so that the meat 
could be deposited in the glowing ashes, on the red-hot 
stones underneath. Meanwhile the men flung themselves 
in luxurious idleness on the ground, boasted to one another 
in their guttural speech of their prowess in the hunt. Not 
for them the degradation of mere domestic tasks. 

Little Squirrel, Fur Rat and Singing Bird lingered as 
near them as they dared, drinking in the words of those 
prestigious beings who ignored them magnificently, greed- 
ily noting every detail of their behavior for future imita- 
tion. To not one of any of those low-browed, fierce-faced 
hunters, coarse-mouthed, all but chinless in an abrupt re- 
cession of the jaw, were they conscious of any relationship. 
The idea of paternity had not yet dawned in any of those 
primitive brains. Children were exclusively the descend- 
ants of the mother. To the men of the horde, Little Squir- 
rel and his playmates were the unconsidered appanages 
of the women, in a responsibility they felt no call and saw 
no reason to share. Were not children the result, perhaps, 
of the artful return to life of some child that had died, had 
seized a favorable opportunity to provide itself with an 
altogether unwitting and frequently unwilling mother? 
With savage logic, some of the premises of which are dis- 
tinctly unfit for polite modern discussion, they could have 
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given admirably cogent reasons for 
that belief. Consequently, none of 
those lordly hunters felt it incumbent 
on them to take the slightest notice 
of Little Squirrel, Fur Rat or Sing- 
ing Bird. The children could stare at 
them if they liked—in fact, they 
naively enjoyed the homage, while 
affecting a superb indifference—but 
there was no necessity to throw them a word. 

The meat was long a-cooking, and presently 
some of the younger and more restless of those 
hunters tired of their inactivity. They rose, 
busied themselves with tasks that were spe- 
cifically masculine, implied no reproach. Little 
Squirrel and his companions followed them, 
hung around them at a safe distance, thrilled 
and fascinated. Was there anything in life 


more interesting than to watch one of those aaa 


awe-inspiring hunters making a new spear for 

himself? Those spears with which were killed—how often 
had he listened, eyes gleaming in ecstasy, to the stories 
round the camp fires—by a cunning thrust through the eye 
to the brain, the screaming, trumpeting, great elephants 
impotently trapped in a pitfall in the forest. They were 
given names, those weapons—Death-bringer, Straight- 
flyer, Deep-piercer—and potent magics went to their 
fashioning as was needful; for had they not to slay also the 
great burly hippopotamus, the fierce long-horned rhinoc- 
eros that wallowed and crashed through the swampy reed 
banks of the river—perambulating incarnations, perhaps, 
of the great river itself, which had to be begged not to 
overflow its banks in anger when these, its clumsy avatars, 
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The Hunters 
Were Returning 
and Their Cry 
Triumphantly 
Announced That 
Their Chase Had 
Been Successful 


had of necessity ti 
be killed for food’ 
. Nor was that al 
There were lions in 
the semitropic for 
est, and also— 
most heart stop 
ping of all terrors- 
the great striped 
wide-mouthe 
fearsomely roaring tiger v 
long curving fangs, of a surety 
the very demon of the jungle 
HL Mees -c itself, not to be slain withouta 
multiplicity of spells and sub 
sequent hypocritical pray 
for pardon. Very cun 
was man—even Little Sq 
rel thrilled with anticipa 
participation in that cunning —fe 
in tricky resource to outwit the im 
mensely formidable, but fortuna 
stupid, superior powers that s 
rounded him. i 
Little Squirrel craved for the tim! 
when he also, admitted after certall 
mysterious not-yet-to-be-thought-of rites into th 
brotherhood of the grown men, should fash 
himself a spear as he watched these hunters doing 
making the long shafts supple by passing ther 
over the fire and then straightening them by th 
united effort of jaws and hairy hands, scrapir 
them into that exact additional thickness and weight nea 
the fire-hardened point which should give accuracy to t 
flight. He tried to overhear the exact words of the spel! 
the hunters muttered for each part of the process, dare 
not come near enough. Those magics were not for uninit 
ated boys. 
Not less fascinating was the skill of those others wh 
were whiling away this exasperating wait before the foe 
was ready, by the manufacture of those stone implemen! 
which, in two immemori- a a 
ally fixed types, were the 
only tools imaginable. 
The squatting craftsman 
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took up a large lumpy nodule of flint, 
laid it on a conveniently flat stone and 
hammered it with another stone, chip- 
ping off little flakes until the core was 
roughly fashioned into a heavy almond- 
shaped tool with a cutting edge, the one 
indispensable all-but-universal tool of 
their rudimentary existence, sufficient when held firmly in 
the hand to hack through a tree, a knife for the dismember- 
‘ing of slain animals, for all the other purposes for which a 
knife is essential. When, by accident, the flint nodule flew 
into fragments under a heavier blow, the smaller flakes 
were collected, roughly chipped into shape for those scrap- 
‘ers which came only second in universal utility. Not yet 
had it occurred to anyone deliberately to crack the large 
nodule into flakes that would lend themselves more readily 
to precise fashioning. 

In a future infinitely remote, other men would dig up 
these primitive tools from deposits many yards deep, label 
them as Chellean, and date them with an antiquity of any- 
thing from sixty to eighty thousand years, over so vast a 
period of time did human development remain almost sta- 
tionary, its evolution scarcely perceptible. Yet even these 
crude implements were not the first fashioned by man. 
From an infinitely distant past, prior by incomputable 
millenniums to that Chellean Age, those scientists would 
collate even more roughly chipped flints, would label them 
as Strépyan, and behind them would catalogue yet others, 
clumsier still, the Mesvinian, until at last they would 
dispute over eoliths where natural fractures are not to be 
distinguished from the first awkward efforts of human handi- 
work. It was a futurity and a past of 
which those hairy, ocher-daubed crafts- 
men, patiently hammering at their 
lumps of flint, were alike happily un- 
‘conscious. 

, Atasummoning cry from the women, 
these occupations ceased abruptly. The 
men crowded around the cooking fires, 
flung themselves down in a reclining 
position, the women and children in a = 
humble outer circle behind them, hun- 
grily ready to receive the-less choice 
portions their lords ' 
should disdainfully fling 
tothem. Little Squirrel 
hopefully settled himself 
close to that ugly hairy- 
bodied woman whom 
the men and the other 
women called Gushing 
Spring, but whom he 
called mother, in a word 
that in almost all lan- 
guages has retained its 
essential initial conso- 
nant, or its immediate 


Bewildered, Stilt 
in Superstitious 
Awe of Her, He 
| Half Understood 


permutation, from the beginning of human 
speech. She grinned affectionately at him, 
darted for the first lump of meat tossed over 
his shoulder by one of the nearest of the men, 
gave it generously, self-denyingly, to her off- 
spring. He devoured it greedily, burying his 
face in the hot juice-dripping chunk, gurgling 
his satisfaction. 

She was wonderful, his mother. He loved 
her with a single-hearted passion, the sole be- 
ing in his world, indeed, in whom his elemental 
human need to love and be loved could find an 
object. It was a passion she reciprocated with 
a primitive intensity, although sometimes—harassed and 
fatigued’ by the hardships of their precarious existence— 
she scolded at him shrilly, beat him with whatever stick 
or stone came handy in sudden uncontrolled anger. But 
always she was there to shield him from the violence of the 
others, to dispute with the other women championing 
their offspring in their childish quarrels, to see that he re- 
ceived his share of the precious food. 

To him she was the incarnation of all wisdom, as well as 
his one puissant protector. It seemed that there was noth- 
ing she did not know. She it was, as sometimes by the fire 
glowing warmly red in the blue star-peeping dusk they 
waited for the hunters to return, who taught him meticu- 
lously the clicking guttural difficult words of that speech 
which was always changing—persons, for instance, were 
invariably called after natural objects, a tree, an animal, 
a river, and if those persons died it was unlucky to pro- 
nounce their name again and therefore a new word for the 
object had to be devised—and always being enlarged by 
the appearance of a stranger woman with strange talk, 
dragged by one of the hunters in accordance with imme- 
morial custom from the camp fire of, another horde to be 
an additional wife. So he himself would gloriously drag a 
woman one day. She it was who taught him the manifold 
prohibitions that must be strictly observed by even him, 
a child, lest dire and unim- 
aginable disasters should 
befall them all. She it was | 
who told him hair-raising } 
stories of the potent animal i 


demons—and above all of the terrible ruthless Striped 
One—that roamed in the forest, whispered in mysterious 
answer to his bewildered question that the hunters could 
kill the Striped One, because they were magically kin with 
the Striped One themselves, as he, Little Squirrel, would 
one day be made kin when he became a man. 

Many things she taught him out of the great treasure of 
secret knowledge possessed by the women alone—and, in 
particular, she inculeated in him an awed vague supersti- 
tious cult of motherhood, that primal human relationship 
which was the germ of every social institution, whispered 
to his confused embryonic intelligence half-understood 
tales of an original Big Mother, dimly remembered from 
an unidentifiable past, from whom had proceeded not only 
the earth and all things upon it but the all-important 
beneficent art of summoning the fire spirit to its meal of 
heaped-up twigs and leaves. She imparted to him vague 
ancestral memories of an infinitely remote epoch when the 
women alone possessed that essential secret, memories 
which persisted in the female responsibility for maintain- 
ing the hearth; in the crude myths which identified that 
Big Mother with the big fire which passed across the sky 
each day, followed by her pursuing husband, the Moon— 
myths which would fragmentarily survive scores of thou- 
sands of years hence, when the primeval cult of mother- 
hood had long been obscured by a recognition of paternity 
and its train of younger masculine gods, in the feminine 
gender of the sun retained by many languages, in the vestal 
virgins sacred in the guardianship of the sacred flame. 

Living as he did, an unconsidered infant, in the sharply 
marked-off sodality of the women, his child mind con- 
ceived an awe of them quite different from the envious awe 
with which he regarded the hunters. Oppressed and 
harshly treated though they were by the men, who were 
each of them the tyrannical masters of three or four 
wives—and those by no means clearly differentiated— 
relegated to a conspicuous humbly accepted inferiority 
when their lords were present, nevertheless, within that 

male autocracy, they formed an elusively po- 
tent, closely knit feminine republic which could 
upon occasion assert itself. It was they who 
were the custodians of that domestic lore which 
provided all there was of rudimentary luxury. 
It was they, quicker- 
brained, more readily ar- 
ticulate than the men, 
who maintained intact 


from generation to gen- 


eration—from a_ period 
already immemorial— 
the'rigid and complicated 
code of traditions, taboos 
and magical ceremonies 
which governed every 
(Continued on Page 237) 


** The Captain Uttered an Exclas 
mation and Exchanged Looks 
With the Senhora. ‘Cheek!’ 
he said. ‘I’m Going to Take 
Her In. They Can Quarantine 
Us Inside if They Want To,’’’ 


with the green jalousies of its narrow windows, stood 

upon the road, and beyond the road was the beach. 
So that those who gathered each evening, at the hour of 
which sunset is the climax, in the arch of the gateway, 
running like a tunnel from the hot light of day to the un- 
changing shadow of the courtyard, sat on the very brink 
of Africa and had under their eyes that moody ocean whose 
farther shore is South America. Upon three hundred days 
of the year, the night came up as if upon a familiar path; 
the flush of the sunset would spread into the sky; the sea 
would show a tinge of it like the stain of wine in water; 
the squawking of the parrots among the palms would die 
down and the first cool of the evening would steal inshore 
across the water. But upon the other sixty-five anything 
might happen. 

‘Wind? Yes, there is wind, and there is more to come. 
Me—I have sailed these seas and I have learned the nature 
of the winds upon them.” “ 

Squatted at the lip of the archway, leaning against a 
leaf of the open gate, old Ana, chief woman of the house- 
hold, pinched her black shaw] together under her chin and 
stared down to where the high surf pranced and stamped 
upon the beach. The driven sand raced past in gusts, like 
wind made visible; and over the horizon the squalls stood 
ranked like smoke columns riding against the sky. A south- 
easter was booming up the Mozambique Channel and 
growing as it came. 

Beside her, Felipé, the butler, and Jao, sacristan, bell 
ringer and sexton, reposed in such a posture as her own, 
grave men, slow-spoken and deliberate of movement. 
Behind them crowded some of the girls of the house, bare- 
footed, each with her bright-colored kerchief about her 
head. Behind Ana’s black-draped shoulder crouched 
Brigida, the youngest of them all, a wisp of a little thing, 
the color of a yellow rose, with that delicate and wraith- 
like beauty which touches for a season those of the mixed 
blood of the coast. Old Ana, with her fierce monkey’s 
muzzle and her cobweb effect of wrinkles, had once been 
such another. 

Jao reached into the space between his shirt and himself 
and drew forth a bent butstill serviceable cigarette. Having 
lit it, while all watched him, with a sulphur match that 


sk flat yellow front of the great old house, dotted 
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fumigated the’whole assembly, he blew forth a lungful of 
smoke and spoke. 

“‘T remember,” he said, ‘‘seeing three ships driven ashore 
at one time. They fouled each other, and they drifted in 
locked together till they struck, and then the three of them 
made but one wreck of it. There were bodies on the beach 
for weeks.”’ 

Brigida shuddered. Old Ana wagged her head, the shawl 
drawn over it like a tight black hood. 

“Their own fault,’”’ she pronounced. ‘‘ These winds—one 
must not encourage them. Now if I were a captain kt 

In the huddle of girls at the back someone giggled. 
Felipé, the butler, turned his head and stared them into 
abashed silence. A terrible man when he liked; he was 
capable of sending them all to draw water till further 
orders, and they knew it. 

“If I were a captain,” went on Ana, “‘and I beheld the 
wind approaching thus, I should command my sails to be 
set and go forthwith out to sea. In the sea there are no 
beaches to break oneself against; and the wind—the wind 
should thus carry me to safety.” 

Jao nodded slowly; Felipé, having considered the matter 
in silence, nodded likewise. Only Brigida ventured a sug- 
gestion. 

“T should leave the ship and come on land,”’ she said. 
“Then I should be quite safe.” 

The two men turned grave inquiring eyes on the old 
woman and from the girls at the back there was a rustle 
and a murmur of agreement. If was felt that Brigida, after 
the known manner of babes and sucklings, had uttered 
words of wisdom. : 

Again old Ana wagged the head of experience. 

“Brigida is a little fool,” she said calmly. ‘‘Come on 
land, indeed! But supposing you could not come on land! 
Supposing an ugly black ship of war, with a long black 
cannon pointing at you, stands between you and the land, 
to shatter and destroy you if you should attempt it? That 
is what happened to me when I went voyaging, and there- 
fore, as I have said ——”’ 

Felipé coughed. A cough from Felipé was equivalent to 
an oration from anyone else. 

“It is true!” said Ana with vigor. ‘‘A long black cannon 
with its nose a little lifted. We needed the land just then as 
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we needed air to breathe; death and fear dwelt on board 
with us; the wind was swelling to tempest; yet we set our 
sails and turned from the sight of the earth and the trees 
and the roofs to the desolation and inhospitality of thesea.”’ 

Silence followed, ruminative and critical. It was, of 
course, Brigida who broke it. 

“But that is not Christian,’’ she said, deeply shocked. 
‘‘Why did they do a cruel thing like that?” 

Jao, the sexton, let himself down upon an elbow for 
greater ease; Felipé felt for a cigarette; the girls pressed 
nearer. They knew, all of them, what they were in for. 
The southeaster hooted past the mouth of the archway; 
the surf was like a wall of white crystal on the beach, and. 
the noise of it rose and fell in a changeless cadence. The 
eastern sky was black with wind; the old woman’s eyes 
dwelt upon it unseeing as she went back to the times that 
enriched her memory. She began to speak: 

“In those days I served Dofia Henriqueta, the wife o 
Dom Luis da Sousa, in their great house in the groves 
above the bay of Bandero. You girls, you have not seen 
such a house, with its archway through which carriages 
drove into the court—not like this, a mere stone pipe from 
the gutter to our little pit of a yard—and the fountain in 
the middle with five thin strong jets that met and made a 
lace of water in the sunshine. There, I promise you, was 
no rabble of half-naked sluts calling themselves maids.’ 

There was a froufrou of chemises being pulled up over 
smooth shoulders hurriedly. 

“No! Those fashions were not for the Senhora Henri- 
queta da Sousa. Ah, that was a lady in the grand manner! 
Even I, her own maid, who made her every day with my 
two hands into the fine thing she was in the eye of the 
world, and unmade her again every night—creating her, 
you may say, out of mere sleepy flesh and crumpled linen — 
into a finished thing of life and splendor—even I might not — 
approach too nearly. I tell you that for no more than a | 
smile of mere gladness when her mood was otherwise I 
have been beaten down the corridor with a stick. Yes 
Brigida’’—there had been a movement on the girl’s part 
“in that great house one learned not to trespass upon 
one’s betters. It is by discipline we come to virtue. . . | 
Eh, what did you say?” 

(Continued on Page 208) 
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By ELSIE SINGMASTER 


drowsily about her cabin in Long Lane in Gettys- 

burg. The cabin contained but one room, and that 
oom was furnished with a pallet bed, a table, a stove, a 
vood box and a chair. The chair was old and decrepit like 
ts owner; last evening it collapsed and precipitated her 
o the floor. 

“You ole boa’ds, you ha’d!” said Flo, whose few co- 
‘erent thoughts were invariably expressed aloud. 

On the wall hung an almanac of the year 1890, on the 
able stood a few dishes and pans, behind the door hung a 
oat and sunbonnet—this was the sum of Flo’s earthly 
vossessions, except a basket and a quarter of a dollar. 
“Got no use fo’ nothin’ else,’’ Flo would say. “Got no 
ise’? was a favorite phrase; she had no use for cold 
veather, no use for poor white people or rich colored peo- 
‘le, no use for certain folk whom she called the ‘‘ Cluckses.”’ 
“here were individuals for whom she had no use, and about 
hem she talked as frequently as though they were her 
iving enemies—‘“‘ Geo’gia traders” were among them, and 
o was Jefferson Davis. 

“No use fo’ Jeff Davis,’’ she would say. 
0” Abe Lincoln all my lifetime.” 

She had various picturesque delusions. She believed that 
he had been captured in Africa and brought across the sea 
nd sold from master to master, and that she had been 
yeaten, and had run away and had come to Gettysburg, 
nd that again and again she had been captured and had 
scaped. She believed that she had seen Jefferson Davis 
nd had given him a piece of her mind, and that she had 
poken with Abraham Lincoln. The first was impossible; 
he last probable, since she had been born in Gettysburg and 
ad never been away and Lincoln had visited there. 

_ The children loved to hear her stories. 

_ “*What did he say to you, ole Flo?” 

“He leaned out de 
rindow up at Jedge 
Vills’ house and he 
ingle me out wif he 
righteye. He say to 
ie, ‘God bress you, 
‘lo, fo’ all you is, and 
il you done fo’ me.’”’ 
“What is you done 
y him?” 

“T votes fo’ him,” 
eclared Flo with con- 
iction. ‘I votes fo’ 
im befo’ an’ endurin’ 
e wa’, an’ since de 
ta??? 

_It was true that Flo 
oted, with a large 
aaky X, but though 
ae voted for Lincoln’s 
arty she did not, 
eedless to say, vote 
bs him. 

Lying on her pallet, 
lo came gradually to 
ul consciousness of 
er surroundings. 
here was something 
a her mind; she had 
ade some important 
lans for the day, but 
1e could not remem- 
2r what they were. 
t last, deciding that 
1e could think better 
nding than lying 
dwn and that besides 
te was hungry, she 
yse and shook herself 
sea dog after a com- 
ittable sleep. She 
as less than five feet 
I, and between her 
my framework and 
at black skin there 
as little flesh. Her 
ont teeth had gone 
id her woolly hair 
as a sparse gray 
wnge, but there was 
mething elfin about 
r little body, and 
T smile was sweet. 

“Got to go out,” she 
id, puzzled. “‘Gotto 
‘out dis day, but 
aar’s I goin’?”’ 


Gr: FLO opened her tiny sunken eyes and looked 


“Goin’ to vote 


“‘Fat Man Down Dere Givin’ Away Chaihs. 


Standing by the table she breakfasted, a thick slice of 
cold bacon in one hand, a slice of dry bread in the other. 
The process of chewing was difficult and she soon desisted. 

“Got no use for much eatin’ dis mo’nin’,’” said she. 
“But what is it I has got use fo’ dis day?” 

Neither meditation nor mastication solved her problem. 
At last, wiping her fingers on her dress, she walked toward 
her shaky chair. Perhaps if she sat down she could think. 
She bent her little body stiffly, and instantly she sat upon 
the floor. Her feeble pressing of rungs into uprights had 
not served to hold the chair together. 

“Well!’’ said she with indignation. “‘Well! Ise gwine 
today to buy me a chaih, dat’s what’s on my po’ ole min’!”’ 

She sat for several minutes, her hands clasped round her 
knees, as a child might sit hearing stories before the 
nursery fire. 

“Tse goin’ to de square to de sale to buy me a chaih, 
dat’s what’s on my po’ min’. Got no use fo’ payin’ money 
in high-class sto’s.”’ 

Scrambling up, she found herself unhurt. 

“Ole bones,” said she, chuckling; ‘‘you might 
me up dat time!”’ 

Flo had no clock, but she guessed that it was nearly the 
middle of the morning, and putting on coat and sunbonnet 
she went out and shut the door. In her little yard was a 
gigantic sycamore which arched over her cabin and the 
houses on either hand. With its silver trunk and golden 
leaves and the background of blue sky, it was the most 
glorious object for miles round. 

The children playing in the street shouted their unfailing 
greeting, ‘‘Flo, ole Flo, shut yo’ do’!”’ and Flo smiled at 
them. Old age brought with it no rancor and no fear; in 
this respect Flo was enviable. Even her dislike for Jeff 
Davis was not really serious; humor entered into it as well 
as into all her emotions and opinions. 


’a’ done 
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Shouldn't be Su’prised.if He’s President of de United States”’ 
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The appearance of the street fortified her in her opinion 
that it was about nine o’clock. At the corner was the bread 
man. He would stop at her door and leave a loaf on her 
table—who sent it she neither knew nor cared, being as 
unanxious as the fowls of the air. If she needed food she 
asked for it; either she visited the families of ladies for 
whose mothers or grandmothers she had worked, or she 
begged in grocery or meat stores until she had a supply to 
last her meager appetite for days. She even requested 
candy. 

“Got few toofs, mars’r. 
toofs.”’ 

“Clear out!”’ the candy man would say—Flo herself was 
not an object to invite trade. But the hand which waved 
her away tossed her a bar of chocolate or a bag of pepper- 
mints. 

“T likes ’em ha’d,’’ Flo would say as she caught the mis- 
sile. ‘“‘They lasts longer.” 

Flo went toward the square, walking at a leisurely pace, 
her skirts dragging. Now and then a passer-by greeted 
her, and she answered pleasantly. Her faculty for remem- 
bering names was a business asset; benevolent ladies liked 
to be called by name. 

The sale which was about to begin was held in front of a 
pleasant old house in a corner of the square, the last do- 
mestic survivor among the store and office buildings. The 
family had ceased to exist and the property was willed to 
charity. The house had been a homestead for many gen- 
erations and departing members had returned at the break- 
ing up of their own homes, bringing their possessions with 
them, so that the accumulation of movable property was 
large. Some of the chairs had belonged to the founder of 
the town; and though there was little else of historical 
value, there were many beautiful old pieces. The sale had 
been widely advertised and the deep pavement in front of 
the house was 
thronged. Before the 
door a platform had 
been built forthe auc- 
tioneer, and the arti- 
cles for sale were 
handed one by one out 
the windows. 

Flo was astonished; 
among the throng she 
saw many strange 
faces. Another person 
so old and feeblewould 
have retreated, but 
Flo had no such inten- 
tion, though she was 
promptly and loudly 
advised to go. 

“No place fo’ you, 
Flo,” said a pert young 
person of her own 
color. 

“Much right heah’s 
you,” answered Flo 
pleasantly. 

“Going to buy an- 
tiques, Flo?” asked a 
white person. 

“Tse got no use fo’ 
antiques,” said Flo. 
She indicated her body 
with a gnarled fore- 
finger. ‘‘Got enough 
antiques rattlin’ roun’ 
inside of me. Ise got 
antiques at home too. 
I has one chaih so an- 
tique dat it lets me 
down on de flo’, ker- 
flum, kerflam. Ise 
heah to buy a strong 
chaih.” 

Flo moved on round 
the crowd behind the 
young person who had 
protested against her 
presence. 

As has been said, 
Flo spoke every 
thought aloud. Her at- 
titude toward her ac- 
quaintances was 
sometimes critical, but 
it was humorous and 
not moralistic. 

(Continued on 

Page 225) 


But what I has is shu’ly sweet 
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YOUNG man who came to New 
A York from a small Western com- 
munity obtained a temporary po- 
sition with a well-known publicity firm. 
He brought with him testimonials as to 
his proved ability in this ultra-modern 
profession, but the successful heads of 
the firm refused to take him on any basis 
more permanent than a few 
weeks of trial. 

Shortly after he had entered 
upon this probation, which he 
felt was entirely superfluous, 
a charmingly dressed woman 
came into the office early one 
morning and the young West- 
erner was detailed tointerview 
her. 

‘‘T want to arrange for pub- 
licity for my daughter,” she 
said. 

Helistened sympathetically 
as she told him of her daugh- 
ter’s featurable points—her 
skill at swimming, her rare 
type of beauty, and especially 
the marked attentions she 
had received from a famous 
titled foreigner. 

““Which up to this time we 
have tried to keep out of the 
press,’’ said her mother. ‘‘And, 
of course, his name must not 
be mentioned now; but you 
can word the story in such a 
way that the idea is conveyed 
that he is connected with one 
of the royal houses. I’d sug- 
gest that you see to it that the 
story appears to originate in 
Europe.” 

““Excellent!’’ he said. ‘‘We have 
affiliations in various parts of the 
world, of course.” 

“‘T think those things will do for a 
beginning. But I shall expect you to 
suggest other things from time to 
time. It’s absolutely essential that 
she should be kept before the public eye this winter. 
It’s up to you to make her interesting.” 

““We can attend to that, I’m sure,” said the young man 
with professional urbanity. ‘But may I ask what play 
she’s to appear in?” 

“Play!” repeated the mother with indignation. ‘Why, 
my daughter’s not an actress! She’s one of the most im- 
portant debutantes of this season!” 

She was so perturbed at the thought that he had not 
recognized her name, with all that it stood for socially, that 
she reported the case in scathing terms to one of the part- 
ners, who came in just then. 

The Westerner declares that he learned more about con- 
temporary society from the results of this error than any- 
one inside or out of it can possibly know. And as he has 
since then built up a highly remunerative business of his 
own based upon this insight, one may assume that he has 
proved many of his theories. He declares, for instance, 
that everyone in the world loves personal publicity. 


Everybody Likes Some Publicity 


os IGH or low, rich or poor, they all love to see their own 

namesin print. Now1 don’t mean that they all like to 
seeitinthesameform. Farfromit. That’s where my skill 
comes in. The majority of people don’t care how it’s done, 
if it works—on the theory of the English writer who said of 
flattery, ‘If you throw it on thick enough, some of it’s 
bound to stick.’ 

“But in all communities there are small groups of con- 
servative people of the old school who avoid having their 
parties, and so on, put into the society columns of the news- 
papers. However, even they succumb if the bait’s right. 
I remember a woman of this sort who raised a row when 
a reporter tried to get details from her about a dinner she 
gave for a famous European. 

“««Such impertinence!’ she said. ‘People of my sort try 
even harder to keep out of the public eye than vulgar 
people strive to keep in it!’ The poor reporter was awfully 
upset. Then the European went home and wrote his book 
about America. In it he mentioned this woman at length 
as embodying the most gracious and charming type of 
hostess, and so on. She bought dozens of copies and gave 
them to her friends! 


‘She was sin- 
cere when she 
said she did not 
like to be in the 
columns of the 
daily newspaper. But that dislike was not based upon mod- 
esty; on the contrary, to a woman of her secure position, 
there wassomething almost belittling about being associated 
more or less indiscriminately with all kinds of people. It 
seemed to put her on a common level with social climbers 
and nouveaux riches and other people to whom she felt 
superior. 

“But when the printed word was discriminating she 
felt that it did not subtract from but rather added to her 
distinction, and so she welcomed it. So does everybody 
else in the world.” 

Apart from the almost pathetic desire for some sort of 
recognition which is inherent in all humanity, there is in 
America today an added reason for the social power of 
personal publicity. The vastness of our country, plus the 
extraordinary way in which people of all sorts move about, 
has made us naturally receptive to the idea of judging the 
individual upon his or her own merit. We have a naive 
faith in the printed report of these merits, however, which 
is rare among literate peoples. This belief indicates a laud- 
able sincerity, but one which, unfortunately, is often used 
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_ by those not so sincere for their own purposes, which are 


sometimes merely vainglorious, but on occasion may be 
worse. 

In one of the most sophisticated of our larger cities, it 
was announced not long ago that a titled European and his 
wife had arrived at a certain hotel. The announcement 
added the names of certain socially important Americans 
who had been their hosts in other cities. Before long the 
visitors had been taken up by some of the most conserva- 
tive residents, and the ensuing entertainments were also 
chronicled. 4 

In between social activities, the foreigners found time for 
hasty expeditions to the best shops, from which they 
ordered on approval various expensive furs, gowns, jewelry 
and other accouterments of the rich. 

Then, to the amazement of everyone, it was discovered 
that they had quietly slipped away, taking with them a 
small fortune in merchandise as well as appreciable sums 
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“TI Don’t See Why I Can’t Go to the Smiths’ Dance,’’ Protests the Young Girl Whose Mother Still Attempts to Exercise 
Some Supervision Over Her Engagements 


of money bor. 
rowed from th 
social acquaint 
ances. The ht- 
, miliation of the 
representative people who had entertained them v 
equaled only by the wrath of the shopkeepers. f 
One of the latter said to a well-known woman who had 
been hostess to the visitors at dinner, ‘‘I never would ha 
given them credit if I hadn’t supposed that a lady so ca 
ful as you would know all about foreigners before you’d as 
them into your home.” : 
It developed that when he had grown suspicious he had 
gone to the public library and consulted the Almanach 
Gotha without finding the name or title authenticated. 


WILLIAM BROWN 


Faith in the Printed Word 


Y THIS time it was too late, however. The pretender 

had vanished. Of course they were not titled people 
the man was merely a clever swindler who had preyet 
upon American gullibility. He had made certain ad an 
tageous acquaintances on the steamer coming to thi 
country, and after landing had used their hospitality | 
publicity purposes. 4 

He was astute enough to wait until sufficient evidence 
purporting to prove his social prominence had accumulate 
so that he could use it in one big coup. 

Downright knavery of this indisputable sort seems ver, 
important because of its sensational results, but a grea 
many other unscrupulous people benefit by our belief } 
the printed word to attain social or political ends withou 
being detected. Sometimes this insidious trickery ha 
more harmful results than mere loss of money. 

Almost every community has its local version of 
story in which an ambitious mother, determined that som 
desirable parti should marry her daughter, forced his han 
by a newspaper announcement of their engagement. The! 
must have been some foundation for this story of coerci0} 
through publicity, because today reputable journals wi 
rarely publish such announcements without consultin 
both parties. 

Another rule which may have to come into effect, 
accurate social news is to be accomplished, would be not 
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ublish names of guests without their consent, except 
then the hostess’ accuracy is unquestionable. 

Certain names have an indisputable news value. Some- 
mes this is due to wealth, sometimes to public distinction 
od sometimes to a much less definable quality, difficult to 
ame. In all groups, whether of actors, authors, politi- 
ans, society women or millionaires, there are some names 
hich stand out in the public interest. Occasionally this is 
re result of what is called genius for self-advertisement, 
ut on the whole it is due less to this quality than to some 
irious twist in the public mind. For instance, among a 
roup of actresses, all of whom may desire and attempt to 
apture publicity, one may get it without apparent effort, 
ecause people really want to know about her. By the 
ame token, in that mysterious realm of society, now so 
nlarged as to be extinguishing itself, there are certain 
ames which any newspaper will be glad to carry. Some- 
mes these men or women are less wealthy, less well-born, 
sss handsome, even, than others of the same group; but 
evertheless they are better publicity material. 


Among Those Invited Were 


OW nobody recognizes this better than the ambitious 
-N outsider. To most active-minded Americans it seems 
icredible that anyone of ordinary intelligence can devote 
me and energy to the process of becoming known socially, 
nd yet this is the profession and the pastime of a surpris- 
1g number of idle women. Usually these are recruited 
‘om the large class who, to their own surprise, have found 
nemselves transported into a stratum of economic wealth 
vhich their husbands have earned, but for the enjoyment 
f which they are not prepared. Women of this sort, how- 
\ver, have more power than even they realize. It is a de- 
|tructive power, because they attempt to reduce all social 
htercourse to their own level. Through the meretricious 
ower of persistence, money and publicity, they sometimes 
each prominence. By the same token, many people whose 
itelligence, breeding and capacity fit them to raise the 
tandards of society will not, and indeed cannot, compete 
n these grounds; and soin certain communities they leave 
disputed leadership to the insensitive and noisy. 

On the way up, the modern social climber often resorts to 
trategy which, in any open game, would be disqualified as 
ishonest. Publicity 
, one of their great- 
st aids. ‘ 
_A short time ago 

ambitious woman 

ho has no qualifica- 
.on for association 
vith cultured or in- 
elligent people was 
eatured in the 


| 
| 
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newspapers of the large city to which she has lately moved, 
as the hostess to certain distinguished people. Her method 
of attack was related afterward by one of the indignant 
guests. 

“‘T had never seen her until two minutes before dinner,” 
he declared. ‘“‘My wife and I had been asked to dine 
quietly with an acquaintance of ours in his hotel sitting 
room. He was leaving town shortly, and as I had to see 
him about a certain business matter, we combined in this 
way. When we were shown up to his room he seemed a 
little upset. ‘I’ve got myself into a scrape,’ he said. ‘I 
quite forgot that I’d promised to dine tonight with Mrs. B, 
and she’s just called me up and almost wept over the tele- 


phone.’ We told him that that was all right, to go ahead © 


and dine with Mrs. B, whoever she was, and we’d dine by 
ourselves. To this he refused to listen. The upshot of it 
all was that, in order not to be too disagreeable, we sug- 
gested that he include Mrs. B at our small dinner, although 
it was difficult to see how our business could be talked over 
in the presence of a stranger. 

“At this moment the telephone rang, and a servant in- 
formed him that Mrs. B was waiting in her suite. When 
we reached her door we heard the noise of many voices, and 
my wife and I looked at each other in dismay. 

“Mrs. B proved to be an extremely ordinary woman of 
just the sort you’d expect to do a thing like that. We were 
helpless. Without being conspicuous, it was impossible for 
us to back out. After cocktails, she led the way down to 
the big main dining room, where she had a table in the 
most conspicuous spot. She even had the audacity to put 
me on her right. 

“T knew, before I saw it in the paper the next day, that 
publicity was her real goal. She carefully omitted the 
names of most of her other guests and played up ours. Of 
course it was literally true that we had dined with her. 
Sometimes, of course, I’ve seen my name in the paper 
when I’ve not been there. But that’s no more dishonest.” 

Any person whose name has social-publicity value can 
relate countless instances of its unscrupulous misuse. There 
is a phrase used by some hostesses who send impressive 
lists of their guests to the papers, which is inserted some- 
times much the way a clause might be slipped into a legal 
document which to the layman would be insignificant, but 
to the trained eye might connote something quite unlike 


the ostensible purpose. This phrase, sometimes used for 
social chicanery, consists of these words: ‘Among those 
invited were.” 

If this and other kindred forms of publicity which are 
used to further snobbish aims had no worse effect than 
wounding the amour propre of the people whom they un- 
fairly exploit, they might not be worth consideration. But 
unfortunately they also give impetus to the whole trend of 
indiscriminate associations. 

“T don’t see why I can’t go to the Smiths’ dance,’’ pro- 
tests the young girl whose mother still attempts to exercise 
some supervision over her engagements. ‘“‘ Everyone else 
goes to their parties—the Browns and the Joneses and 
everybody who’s important.” 


Where Fixed Standards are Lacking 


ND the wife whose husband is reluctant to begin social 
affiliations with people of whose standards he is uncer- 
tain will read aloud triumphantly from some society col- 
umn: “‘Mr. and Mrs. Blank, who have as their guests 
Count and Countess , entertained last night witha large 
dinner dance. Among those invited were 7” She may 
add, ‘‘There’s no need for us to hold off any longer.” 

Permanent associations, however, must be based upon 
similarities of taste and mutual acceptance of broad lines of 
conduct. When any group of people, whether in or out of 
society, accept large numbers of others who are not like- 
minded, those whose standards are lower will usually pre- 
vail over the higher. 

In countries where the aristocratic principle prevails, the 
leaders can better afford to accept those who do not adhere 
to their ideas. By and large, ambitious people in old 
European communities will try to mold themselves on 
what they believe to represent the best results of tradition 
and continuity. 

But in the United States fixed standards are lacking. 
There is no one class which is universally looked up to and 
followed. In certain sections, to be sure, the descendants 
of representative old families are admired. In other places 
men who through their own efforts have built up great for- 
tunes are esteemed. Widespread now is the respect for 
personal achievement of any sort—professional, artistic, 
political or economic. 

In America, therefore, it is ridiculous pretentiousness to 
set up the guardianship of social values imported from an 

(Continued on Page 145) 
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|In Between Social Activities, the Foreigners Found Time for Hasty Expeditions to the Best Shops, From Which They Ordered on Approval Various Expensive Furs, Gowns and Jewetry 


\ | Y EYEskimmed the morning paper. Jumbled 
headlines raced across my ken: 

BRIDE SLAYS SPOUSE CoAL PAcT ALLEGED PEARLS 

PILFERED FROM STAGE STaR Kip KEATS Kayos 

YOUNG SHELLEY SKIRTS SHORTER SAY STYLE CZARS 

ARMY CIRCLES STIRRED TRACE DEATH CAR —— 


Then I found what I sought—the daily feature, with 
picture: How to Make a Million Dollars, by Men 
Who Have. 

This I never miss. There is 
ever a potent fascination about 
true stories that shed light on the 
great mystery of success. Usu- 
ally, one finds, the Men Who 
Have are weighty-looking gentle- 
men of mature years, with shrub- 
bery eyebrows and chins like 
piers. In crisp, frank phrases they 
give away their secret. 


““Work hard. Keep fit. Don’t 
wait for Opportunity to knock; 
go out and grab it. Believe in 
yourself. Keep your eyes open. 
Make the most of your chances. 
Be a bull on your future.” 


Such, as a rule, are their words 
of hope and encouragement. 

On this particular morning, the 
countenance of the hero of the 
feature gave meastart. Igaped 7% 
at it. 

His face was different from 
the other Men Who Have. It 
was not impressive or mature; 
no commanding eyebrows; no 
more chin than the face of a wrist 
watch; a tentative mustache; a 
mild, apologetic eye. In black 
type, his credo was given: 


“‘ My success, if such it can be 
called, may be due, I suppose one 
might say, to the fact that I donot 
believe in taking chances. . . .” 


I put down the paper and 
thought of Eustace Tepler, the 
Yes-and-No Man. 


When I first went to work in the Kendrick Piano Com- 
pany, I naturally set out to find out who was who in that 
large organization. I learned that Old Man Kendrick was 
the head of the whole show. Under him were as many vice 
presidents as a crab has legs—Vice President Lane, who 
supervised the manufacturing; Vice President Guthrie, 
who had charge of the selling; Vice President Ward, my 
particular boss, who kept both eyes on the advertising; 
and a sizable array of other executives and their assistants, 
all of whom had definite jobs to do. 

But there was one man in the office who had no title and, 
so far as I could see, no particular field of activity. Mys- 
tery surrounded him. He sat by himself in a neat little 
office, a neat little man at a neat little desk. Whenever 
my eyes fell on him, he was busy. Always he was poring 
over papers with the concentration of a scientist searching 
for a new germ. To me there was something ghostlike 
about him, as he sat there in a subdued suit of pepper-and- 
salt and a necktie no more colorful than a glass of water. 
Ghostlike he seemed, as he stole at dusk from the office, in 
a gray raincoat and tweed hat of a faded mustard hue. 

Chance brought us up in the same elevator one day. 
It was a rainy day in late autumn; in fact, it was an ex- 
cessively rainy day; only Niagara on a busy afternoon 
was any wetter. I was shaking the water from my um- 
brella in one corner of the elevator, when I saw him doing 
the same in the other corner. He looked at me and seemed 
to be waiting for me to give some sign of recognition. 
I bowed. His response was a duck of his tweed hat, a 
friendly enough duck, but shy. 

“Rainy, isn’t it?” I said, brightly. 

He did not reply at once. That concentrated look of a 
germ-hunting scientist came to his face. 

“Well,” he said, slowly, “it was raining when I came in.” 

“Tt looks,’ I remarked, ‘‘as if the rain would keep up 
all day.” 

We had passed five floors before he expressed an opinion 
on this great thought. 

“Tt might,” he said, ‘‘and then again, it might not.” 


**I?m Done for,’’ He Moaned. 
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“That was a bad storm they had in Nebraska yester- 
day,’’ I observed, as the car reached our floor. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘‘ probably it was.” And then, as he dis- 
appeared in the direction of his glass coop, “At least, ac- 
cording to the newspapers it was.” 

It was Bettle who told me who he was—Bettle, whose 
desk was next to mine and who knew everything about 
everybody and everything; Bettle, that unfailing geyser 
of gossip, fact and fancy. 

“That fellow?” said Bettle. 
Eustace Tepler.”’ 

“What does he do?” 

“Nothing,” said Bettle, ‘and everything.” 

“Don’t be cryptic, Bettle.”’ 

“T coined a name for his job,” said Bettle. “TI call 
Eustace Tepler’’—he paused to be sure I did not miss his 
gem—‘“‘the Yes-and-No Man.” 

““Eixplain.”’ A needless request on my part. 

“Do you know what litmus paper is?” queried Bettle. 
But before I could give him the answer, which was 
‘““Vaguely,”’ he was rushing on. 

‘Litmus paper,” he informed me, “‘is the stuff chemists 
use to make tests. You stick it into acids and it turns red; 
you stick it into alkalies and it turns blue.” 

“Interesting, but how does it explain Tepler?”’ 

“Eustace Tepler,’’ said Bettle, ‘is a sort of human 
litmus paper.” 

“You mean he can turn red and blue?”’ 

“Not literally. What I mean is this: Every engine has 
to have a brake, doesn’t it?”’ 

““We were talking about Tepler and litmus paper,”’ I re- 
minded him. ‘I want to find out what he does around 
here.” 

“T’m telling you,’ said Bettle. “Are you familiar with 
the function of guinea pigs in experimental science?”’ 

“T have a fair layman’s knowledge of litmus paper, 
brakes and guinea pigs,’’ I said. “‘But what interests me at 
the moment is Tepler. Why do you call him the Yes- 
and-No Man?” 


“Why, that’s Tepler— 


“You Mailed the Wrong Letters’’ 


January 9, 1926 


Am? 


“T thought,” said Bettle, “‘I had made it perfectly 
clear. In words of one syllable then, Tepler is the 
litmus paper, the brake and the guinea pig of the Ken- 
drick Piano Company and affiliated subsidiaries. 

“Thank you. Now tell me what he 
does.” 

““When one of the big chiefs has a hard 
proposition,’’ said Bettle, ‘‘he tries it out 
on Tepler. Tepler studies it, and makes 
areport. A ‘Tepler judgment,’ we call it 
You can depend on it that if Tepler says 
it is likely to snow a little, there’s sure to 
be a ten-day blizzard. He leans so fa 
backward in his desire to be on the safe 
side that his rear collar button almost 
touches the floor. Trust him to find the 
out or ‘the loophole in anything. He’s 
the sort of fellow who keeps the brakes 
on going up a hill. Valuable chap though. 
You know what an enthusiast Mr. Ken. 
drick is. He needs some anchor 
like Tepler fastened to his coat 
tails. Tepler may not make 
money for the firm, but I’ll bet 
he’s saved it many a dollar in 
the past five years. Old Ken- 
drick appreciates it too. Tepler 
doesn’t do so badly on pay day.” 

“Must be rather a strain on 
Tepler,’’ I remarked, “‘if he al- 
ways has to play his cards close 
to his vest like that.” } 

“You don’t know Tepler,” said 
Bettle. ‘‘He was born that way. 
Never took a chance; never wi 
What’s more, he’s never wan 
to. Just isn’t in his make-up. I'd 
blow up on such a job. I’d go 
along saying yes-and-no to every- 
thing and then one day—pow— 
I’d explode and make up for 
months of pussyfooting by doing 
some smart stunt, like shipping 
a cargo of concert grands to the 
Congo pygmies. So would any- 
body. But not.Tepler. He just 
isn’t human, that’s all.” 

Bettle snorted. 

“Why,” he declared, “‘if you 
asked Tepler where the sunr 
he would say, ‘On those few o 
casions when I have witne 
the phenomenon, the sun ha 
unless my memory is at fault, risen, approximately, in 
the east.’”’ 


That afternoon a young man came into my office with 
what he described as “‘a great big red-hot idea for putti 
the Hawthorn piano over in a great big smashing wa 
I was interested. My mission in the world was to pu 
Hawthorn into every bungalow in the land. He was ane 
quent young man, with an enthusiastic vocabulary and 
hypnotic eye. The elaborate details of his plan I have fo 
gotten. It was something highly ingenious about holdi 
beauty contests in all the big cities, with a Hawth 
Grand as the prize, and then having the winning beaut 


window. Something like that. 

He was willing, he said, to do all the work. All we had to 
do was supply the pianos and the money. He had sheets 
figures to prove he could, at the very least, double our sal 
He’d put over, he asseverated, in a great big smashing 
a motorcycle and a washing machine by similar methods 


my visitor told me that it was sure to put me over i 
great big smashing way with the company. Bettle was 
it loudly. I was all for signing the contract on the spot, as 


tweed hat go ghostlike past my door. ‘ 
Somehow the sight of Eustace Tepler impelled me ' 
say, “‘I won’t decide today. See me tomorrow.” 


with deliberation, 


- Ishould say in this 


_ tractive features, 


_ tractive ones. 
_ example, suppose the girl who won the piano couldn’t 
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glad to help me, 
outside office hours 
or any time. I laid 
the plan before 
him. 

Tepler adjusted 
a pair of steel- 
rimmed glasses 
on a thin red nose, 
and for a long 
time silently stud- 
ied, smoked and 
thought. 

Then he said 


“Of course I never 
like to give an off- 
hand opinion, but 


case that though 
the plan has its at- 


it also has unat- 
For 


Men Who Have 


play it. And another thing es 
He went over the plan, step by step. He had a dispas- 
sionate, analytic way of looking at things; and he was no 


. optimist. 


“Of course,’”’ he concluded, “it might turn out to be a 
big help in selling the Hawthorn; then again, it might not. 
It’s a gamble, and, personally, I don’t believe in gambling. 
You have a certain sum to spend on the Hawthorn. How 
you spend it is up to you. Mr. Kendrick will judge you by 
the results. You will have to decide whether you want to 
take a chance on this plan or use the money in ways that 
have brought results in the past, such as advertising in 
sound mediums. As for me, I think I should be inclined to 
do the latter. Ofcourse I may be wrong—I may bewrong.”’ 

Later I was grateful to Eustace Tepler, I did not take up 
the eloquent young man’s big idea, and the Latimore people 
did. It proved to bea prime example of a first-class fizzle. 

The night I called on Tepler, partly through curiosity 
and partly because I felt an unexplainable liking for this 


_ odd old-young man, I did not leave as soon as our business 


| remedies. 


not doing much of anything. When I have a 


_ by the time I have decided which one is apt to 


_ remarked. ‘‘There’s no heat in your radiator.” 


_ been out for two days.” 


| 


| 


was finished. He sat in his chair, pulling at his pipe, and 
regarding me, I thought, uneasily, as if, without some- 
thing concrete in the way of work to talk about, he was at 
a loss for something to say. I divined that Eustace Tepler 
was much more accustomed to the society of his pipe and a 
book than to that of other people. 

“You have a cold, haven’t you?”’ I began. I had to start 
somewhere. That he had a bad cold was obvious. 

He sneezed. He considered my question. 

“Well,” he said, “‘I have been sneezing and 
sniffling all day. I think it is possible I may 
have, caught cold.” 

“What do you take for a cold?”’ 

He balanced this problem on the scales of 
his mind before he replied. 

“There are, I believe,’’ -he said, “‘numerous 
Some advocate quinine, others bi- 
carbonate of soda; still others use gargles and 
sprays. My grandmother believed in the cura- 
tive powers of onions. My grandfather, on 
the other hand, used to go to bed under eight 
blankets and drink liberally of hot rum toddies 
until he recovered.” 

“But what are you doing for your cold?” 

“To tell you the truth,” said Tepler, ‘‘I’m 


cold I consider all the various remedies, and 


prove the most efficacious, the cold has, as a 
rule, disappeared.”’ 
“T don’t wonder you get colds in this room,” I 


“Practically none,’’ he conceded. 
“Absolutely none,’’ I assured him. 
“Well,” he said, “I believe the furnace has 


“You should kick to the landlord,’’ I said. 
“Tell him if he doesn’t give you heat you'll 
move.” 

“T think I shall move anyhow,”’ Tepler said. 

“Going to get married?”’ 

He looked alarmed. 

“Oh, no. Nothing like that. Not exactly 
anyhow. I’d be content to stay here. Been 
here about four or five years; don’t like mov- 
ing about. But I don’t believe it will be prac- 
ticable for me to stay here after tomorrow.” 

“Why is that?” 

“Because the day after tomorrow they are 
going to start to tear down the building.” 

“Have you found a new place to live?”’ 

“Well, yesandno. I have considered a num- 
ber of places. There’s Washington Heights, but 


His Face Was Different From the Other 


“You are in Love Then?’’ 
“Well, Yes and No. 
Really Know. I Suppose it’s 
Sort of Ridiculous to Feel 
the Way I Do at My Age”’ 


that’s so far uptown. There’s Columbia Heights, but 
that’s in Brooklyn. There’s Gramercy Park, but that’s 
expensive. There’s Chelsea, but Ae 

“You'll have to live somewhere,” I said. 

“T suppose so,’’ he admitted. 

Then I yielded to an impulse. 

‘Look here, Tepler,” I said, ‘“‘I have a big apart- 
ment in Thirty-eighth Street, three blocks from the 
office. Allen, who has been sharing it with me, was 
transferred to the Paris branch. I’ll be glad to have 
you park there, if you’d like to.” 

Eustace Tepler blinked at me. There was surprise 
in his face, and gratitude; also there was caution. 

“That’s very good of you,” he said, “‘but 4 

“The rent is low,’ I put in. “‘About what you pay 
here, I’d say.” 

“‘T wasn’t thinking primarily of the rent,”’ said Eus- 
tace Tepler, ‘‘though, of course, I must consider that. 
I was thinking you ought not to take in a comparative 
stranger without—well—references, or something.” 

I laughed. 

“I’m not worrying about that,’ I said. ‘‘You’re 
not in the habit of staging more than two or three 
champagne parties a month, are you?” 

“Oh, no, indeed,” he answered earnestly. ‘Nothing like 
that. But I’m afraid you’d find me rather quiet.” 

“That’s hardly a disadvantage,” I said. “It is a long 
railroad apartment. You can have two rooms and a bath 
at one end of it, and a private entrance, and be just as 
quiet as you like without disturbing anybody. Of course 
if the idea doesn’t appeal to you a 

“Tt has its attractive features, of course,’”’ said Eustace 
Tepler, ‘“‘but would you mind very much if I took a day 
or so to think it over?”’ 

“Not at all,’ I said, and wished him good night. 

So it was that Eustace Tepler came to live with me. But 
he did not move in until he had personally inspected every 
inch of the apartment, examined the heating plant in the 
basement, and drawn up and signed a lengthy and ex- 
tremely legal sublease. 

Tepler proved a model tenant. Allen, his predecessor, 
had been a genial but vociferous soul who played stringed 
instruments, favored my neckties and sometimes woke me 
up at dawn on his return from a party by giving imitations 
of birds and beasts of the forest. Tepler was a rather 
pleasant contrast. He was so quiet he was practically 
inaudible. He never came into my half of the apartment 


without an invitation. Usually in the evening he stayed 
in his rooms, working, or reading Buckle, or Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall, or similar sprightly tomes. 


I Don't 


Then one day I became aware that something peculiar 
was happening in the life of Eustace Tepler. I heard him 
humming in the bathroom one morning; no special tune— 
I doubt if he knew any—but authentic humming, never- 
theless. When he emerged he was wearing a new suit. It 
was not exciting or extreme, but it was less sedate than his 
habitual pepper-and-salt, and, knowing Tepler, I sensed 
the suit symbolized something. We walked to the office 
together, and when I remarked it was a singularly fine day, 
and Tepler with hardly any hesitation said that yes, it 
wasn’t such a bad day, I felt sure something out of the 
ordinary was going on inside him. 

That evening Tepler announced to me that he would be 
very busy working in his rooms. He told me this twice. 
That puzzled me. Ordinarily he showed no disposition to 
inform me about his plans. I was still more puzzled when 
about eight o’clock I heard him cautiously open his door, 
slip out and tiptoe downstairs. 

It was after midnight when I was awakened by the 
sound of a key carefully insinuated in Tepler’s lock. When 
the same thing happened the next evening, and the next, 
and kept up for several days, I could not resist speculating 
about it, although Tepler’s goings and comings were no 
concern of mine. What strange secret, I wondered, did 
this ghostlike individual harbor within his pepper-and-salt 
bosom? Did Tepler, so negative by day, seek at night to 
find some expression for a positive self? I had read Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. I pictured Tepler throwing off his 
suppressions and But what might so repressed a man 
not do? No, any Jekyll-Hyde business was fantastically 
unlikely. Doubtless he went out to walk for the exercise. 
Then I stumbled on the solution of the mystery, and it was 
entirely unexpected. 

One evening I said to him, ‘‘Eustace, a friend of mine 
has given me two tickets for a show tonight. Would you 
like to go with me?”’ 

“Well,” said Tepler, ‘‘yes—inaway. What’s theshow?” 

““A Doll’s House,”’ I told him. 

“Sounds pretty good.” 

“We'll walk over to the theater after dinner.” 

Tepler played with his watch chain. 

“T’m afraid I can’t go,” he said. 

_ “Work to do?” 

“Yes, yes, that’s it—work. A lot of work.” 

“Couldn’t the work wait?” 

“Tt could,” he replied, ‘‘and then again, it couldn’t. 
I’m sorry. Thanks just the same.” 

(Continued on Page 179) 
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about reached his limit. 
From his insignificant 
five-feet-seven the pudgy little 
river rat glared up at his in- 
credibly long skinny partner, 
grinning malevolently. The 
tuft of whiskers on his chin 
trembled with the violence of 
his emotion and he stuttered. 
“Ain’t I told you a hundred 
times that General Beauregard 
ain’tnoname fora motorboat?” 
he demanded shrilly. ‘‘Ain’t I?” 
“Tt’s a bully name!”’ insisted 


()= BENNIE JOE had 


Bayou Willie stubbornly. “A 
swell name!” 
“For a motorboat? Say, 


you’re gettin’ old, Willie! Old 
and feeble in the head!” 

The little sawed-off partner 
laughed with stinging derision 
and Bayou Willie was spurred 
to the quick. He straightened 
up from the sawbuck frame 
whereon he had been bundling 
palm shoots for the Northern 
market and glared down from 
his superior height of six-feet- 
four. 

“Yah!” he sneered, and the 
dire insult of the tone in which 
he enunciated the monosyllable 
cannot be reproduced on paper. 
“And what did you want to 
name that there motorboat, 
hey? The General Budd! After 
your grandfather! Say, your 
grandfather wasn’t no general.” 

“Well, anyhow, my grand- 
father was a good soldier!” 
Bennie Joe stuttered again, 
hardly able to speak because of 
his fury. ‘‘He’d ought to’ve 
been a general, at that. He fit 
in the Mexican War, under 
Doniphan.” 

“‘Under the bed, you mean!”’ 
Delighted with this bit of flay- 
ing repartee, Bayou Willie flung 
back his peaked head and ut- 
tered a high, raucous neigh of 
laughter. ‘Yes, sir,’ he said, 
“T bet your grandfather was 
hidin’ under the bed!” 

Bennie Joe doubled his fists 
and strove to articulate senti- 
ments befitting this heinous libel 
upon the fair fame of his ances- 
tor, gave it up finally and turned 
to his own bundling frame, mut- 
tering and chewing violently. 

It was the continuation of a quarrel which had started 
with the finding of an old motorboat, out on the edge of 
the mud flats. Bayou Willie had happened to be the one 
to discover the derelict, therefore he felt that to him 
belonged the honor of naming it. Here, however, he found 
Bennie Joe inexorably opposed. The little man maintained 
that by virtue of his standing as a partner he had equal 
rights in the matter. It was a deadlock. 

The finding of this old boat had, indeed, been a piece of 
good luck. Heretofore they had been obliged to ship all 
their palmetto hearts to St. Augustine by Captain Wink’s 
Petrel, the little passenger boat that made daily trips along 
the sluggish tidal river that parallels the Atlantic on the 
east coast of Florida. Now, having a boat of their own, 
they could cut the cost of transportation, besides having 
the comfortable feeling that they were now operating a 
shipping system of their own. They had dreamed for 
twenty years of owning a real boat. This seemed a begin- 
ning and they were wildly excited. Then their beautiful 
enthusiasm fell into the muck of this their first great 
quarrel. 

For some minutes Bennie Joe and Bayou Willie worked 
sullenly, silent and hostile. Presently there sounded the 
far-away rumble of thunder. Bayou Willie went to the 
front of the palmetto-fan shed and looked across the mile- 
wide expanse of mud flats, covered by shallow water. A 
bank of thunderheads was showing above the distant 
fringe of palmetto and another roll of thunder sounded. 

““Comin’ on to rain, looks like,’’ observed Bayou Willie. 
“Reminds me—we ain’t got anything to eat but oysters, 


Bayou Willie Made No Reply, But Stood Gazing Stupidly After the Departing Skiff. Bennie Joe 
Quitting Him? It Could Not Possibly be True?! 


and I reckon we better ketch us a supply of mullet before 
the storm gets here. I see a fine rally of mullet just across 
the channel.” : 

Bennie Joe did not answer, for he still seethed. The 
wrongs of his grandfather, however, did not cause him to 
underestimate the soundness of his partner’s observation. 
He left his bundling frame and followed his skinny partner 
down the muddy bank to the edge of the water where the 
Sea Wolf lay—a water-logged old skiff tied up close to a 
green-slimed, rotten motorboat that looked as though a 
hearty kick would send it to the bottom. 

Bayou Willie stepped into the skiff, gathering up the 
folds of his circular casting net with a practiced hand, his 
eyes searching for his rally of mullet. Bennie Joe untied 


the shore rope and got aboard also, still sulky. As he 


picked up the long push paddle he flung a disparaging 
glance at the patriarchal motorboat and laughed gratingly. 

““General Beauregard!” he said, and it was the way he 
said it. 

“‘Soon’s you’re able to get your fool face shut again,” 
said Bayou Willie politely, “‘let’s get goin’!”’ 

Bennie Joe gulped, once more poignantly aware of the 
paucity of the English language. He set the long paddle 
against the bank and gave a vicious shove. Unfortunately, 
he had forgotten the stern anchor; and as the skiff shot 
out into the channel and reached the end of the anchor 
rope it stopped suddenly and poor Bayou Willie catapulted 
far over the bow in a splendid parabola and disappeared 
head first in the brown swamp water like a plunging needle- 
fish. Bennie Joe struggled to keep his own balance, but 
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slipped on a slimy board and 
went over backward. A mo- 
ment later both old men popped 
to the surface and clung to op- 
posite sides of the skiff, spitting 
insults at each other like angry 
tomcats. 

“Blunderin’ ole crawfish!” 
snorted Bayou Willie, blowing a 
lump of mud off the end of his 
nose and shaking a skinny fist 
across the bottom of the up- 
turned boat. ‘‘Durned little 
pot-bellied s’rimp, if I wasn’t so 
long-sufferin’ and patient I’d 
just naturally lean over and bite 
your ear off!” 

“You couldn’t bite any- 
thing!’’ guttered Bennie Joe 
through a mouthful of swamp 
water. “You ain’t had a snag 
left since fifteen years ago last 
March—and you know it!” 

The rain was coming down 
hard when at last they got the 
swamped skiff ashore. As they 
made a lunch of oysters, the 
roar of the rain upon the 
palmetto-fan roof of their shed 
sounded like the prolonged roll 
of a thousand bass drums. The 
lightning flashed incessantly, 
followed by awesome thunder 
that seemed to shake the whole 
state of Florida. Water 
streamed down through the air 
and the rain frogs quacked like 
ducks. 

In the midst of the uproar the 
two old river rats heard faintly 
the steady beat of a boat’s ex- 
haust and went to the front of 
their shed to see it go by. Now 
here and there along the Florida 
east coast the tidal river spreads 
over thousands of acres of mud 
flats. To the uneducated eye 
the lake thus formed seems deep 
and navigable, but the one who 
knows the river is not deceived. 
A narrow boat channel has been 
dredged across these shallow 
lakes and at this particular 
point the channel hugged the 
shore. As the partners watched, 
a little cabin cruiser appeared 
out of the rain, coming up from 
the south. 

It was a beautiful boat; all 
snow-white paint and gleaming 
brass where it was not gleam- 
ing enamel. It carried a cocky 
little burgee forward and the American flag trailed over 
the stern. Its name, done in blue and gold, was Pelican. 
A little mahogany tender flirted along behind the Pelican, 
riding the water like a wild duck. 

A fat man paced the tiny after deck, protected from the 
rain by a gay red-and-white awning. He smoked a huge 
cigar, and as he flicked the ash over the rail the palm cut- 
ters saw the flash of a huge diamond. The man was 
dressed in white: white yachting cap, white trousers and 
shoes. Only his coat was black. He glanced up at them in 
passing—an incurious glance, then resumed his nervous 
pacing. The boat glided on up the channel and disappeared 
in the sheeting rain. Bayou Willie sighed deeply. The two 
old vagabonds returned in silence to their bundling frames. 
An hour later Bayou Willie spoke. 

“Tf we only had a boat like that there Pelican,” he said 
wistfully, “we could take it down south where the rich 
Yankees come to spend their winters and their cash. Why, 
lots of them Yankees would pay as high as—as forty dol- 
lars a day to be took out in a boat like that, pleasure 
ridin’.”’” He sighed again, and little Bennie Joe Budd 
sighed also. But he did not speak, for he was still too mad. 

“Or fishin’,”’ went on Bayou Willie. ‘For tarpon and 
snapper.”’ 

The homesick longing for a real boat hit poor Bennie Joe 
and piled itself upon the mountain of his other wrongs. 

“Aw, shucks!’’ he spat venomously. ‘Even if we did 
have a boat like that, why, you’d go and disgrace it! 
You’d name it the General Debility or the General Swamp 
Fever or somepin like that.” 
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This was too much. Bayou Willie straightened to his 
full height of six-feet-four and swallowed convulsively, 
the Adam’s apple jerking violently up and down his stringy 
throat, the breath whistling through his inadequate nose. 
“You know what I got a mind to do?”’ he demanded ina 
high, thin squeal of rage. “I got a mind to haul off and 
sock you spang in the eye!”’ 

“Do it!” screeched Bennie Joe, standing on tiptoe and 
waving both pudgy fists upward toward his partner’s but- 
tony nose. ‘‘Do it!” he repeated with horrifying trucu- 
lence. ‘Do it, you big mus’rat! Doit! Doit! Do it!” 

At each explosive repetition of the challenge Bayou 
Willie’s white-lashed eyes batted nervously. For several 
pregnant moments the tense situation held, then Bayou 

Willie relaxed and rubbed his insignificant chin. But 
Bennie Joe continued to force the issue. 

“NB Ye ah oh al 

The little man leaped into the air, smacking his fists 
together. Startled, Bayou Willie jerked his head upward 
and bumped it violently against a rafter. But at this 
instant there sounded once more the rhythmic cough of 
a motorboat, this time from the north, and Bayou Willie 
ostentatiously transferred his attention to this providential 
diversion and hurried again to the front of the shed. 

“Tt’s the old Petrel,’’ he announced with exaggerated 
cheerfulness. ‘‘She’s slowin’ down,” he said later. ‘‘ Must 
have a letter for us or somepin.”’ 

The Petrel came on at half speed. As she passed the 
palm cutters’ camp, Captain Wink put his head out of the 
pilot-house window and cupped his hands. 

“Hey!” he bawled. ‘“‘There’s a fat man aground half a 
mile back. He’s got a picture-book boat and two darkies 
that don’t know how torun it. I told him you boys could 
do it and he said send you up.” 

The Petrel gathered way again and melted into the rain, 
her wheel churning the brown water into a yellow froth. 
Bayou Willie was all excitement, eager to undertake the 
commission, but Bennie Joe was pessimistic about the 
whole affair. In his opinion, the fat Yankee would skin 
them. 

“But he’s got a diamond on his finger,’’ Bayou Willie 
pointed out. “‘That means he’s rich. He’ll maybe give us 
three dollars.” 


In the end, Bennie Joe allowed himself to be persuaded, 
though he made it plain that he went against his better 
judgment. They got aboard the leaky motorboat and 
chugged away through the storm to where the unfortunate 
little Pelican lay out among the reeds, pathetically helpless 
in a falling tide. The fat man was still pacing the after 
deck, gnawing fiercely upon his cigar. 

“‘Captain Wink send you?’”’ he demanded. On receiving 
an affiirmative—‘“‘Captain Wink says you boys know the 
river like a mudecat. Can you get my boat into the channel 
again?’”’ 

“Sure,” said Bayou Willie. ‘‘But we got to wait for 
high tide.”” The big man reflected. 

“All right,’”’ he said finally. ‘‘Come aboard out of the 
rain.”” His manner had changed suddenly and he was all 
affability. Bayou Willie warmed to him, but Bennie Joe 
kept himself neutral. 


’ 


It was growing dark when the fat man sent the two — 


colored navigators ashore and turned them adrift on the 
dunes. The old partners were reluctant to have a part in 
this, but there seemed nothing else to do. 

“Tell you,” said Bayou Willie, as the frightened black 
men stood shivering and uncertain in the rain, ‘‘you go 
down and stay all night in our shack. It’s only about two 
miles. In the mornin’ you can cross over to the beach and 
get to town easy.’ The disgraced mariners were very 
grateful. 

“But you is welcome to my job, white man!” said one 
of them earnestly. ‘‘I has quit de sea and quit it per- 
manent!”’ 

A vague uneasiness sprouted in Bayou Willie’s mind as 
he turned over in his mind these words of the discharged 
sailor. But when he got back to the Pelican his doubts 
were lulled anew by the big man’s affability. Night came 
on and their employer went to bed, leaving orders to get 
the Pelican into the channel as soon as possible, then 
anchor and wait for daylight. 

The old rivermen got the boat off the mud during the 
night, and when morning came the Pelican lay anchored 
across the channel at the edge of the dunes, with their dis- 
reputable old motorboat tied up to the bank, the equally 
disreputable Sea Wolf dangling from its stern. The storm 
had passed and the early sun shone upon a sheet of water 
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that was as smooth as a mirror. From across the dunes 
came the roaring of the surf, fretting at the peacefulness of 
the new day. 

The fat man slept late. When at last he came on deck he 
was in high good humor. He complimented the old men 
extravagantly and Bayou Willie expanded under the 
praise. But Bennie Joe still nursed his grouch and would 
not be drawn out of it by encomium, however rare. He 
spoke up, suggesting none too delicately that they had 
better get through with their job so that he and Bayou 
Willie might get back to their work. 

“Why, say,’”’ protested the fat man, “look here! You 
can’t leave me flat on my back like that. I was expecting 
you to stick on the job until you get me back to Jackson- 
ville; or atleast St. Augustine. I don’t know a thing about 
running a boat. Can’t I make a deal with you boys?” 

“How much?” demanded Bennie Joe bluntly. 

There was barely a second’s hesitation, then—‘‘Oh,” 
said the big man carelessly, ‘“‘anything in reason—say, ten 
dollars a day.’’ Then, as neither partner spoke—‘‘Ten 
dollars apiece.” 

Now this should have aroused fervent enthusiasm in the 
river rats, who were barely able to comprehend the stupen- 
dous sum. However, it had exactly the opposite effect. 
Ten dollars a day—apiece! No man on earth would pay 
such a fabulous wage unless there was a joker hidden 
somewhere. Bayou Willie continued dumb. Bennie Joe 
spat into the river and his eyes went along the broad sheet 
of water and stopped at a black speck far to the south. 

““We’re mighty busy,’ he said presently, still contem- 
plating the black speck. ‘‘Two-three days’ work—it’d cut 
into our business a lot.” 

A mask suddenly descended over the fat man’s face, for 
he was a shrewd fat man and he understood. 

“But I’m hiring you for three months,” he explained; 
“three months, at twenty dollars a day—figure it out.” 

Bayou Willie could not figure it out. Neither could 
Bennie Joe Budd. Three months’ steady employment at 
twenty dollars a day—it was a matter requiring hours be- 
side their smoky camp fire with the stub of a pencil and 
much sweat. But both partners knew that the amount 
was something incredible. 

(Continued on Page 184) 


The Pelican Drew Alongside and the Man Ed Forced Bennie Joe Aboard the Larger Boat 


“Tes Rather Exciting’’—the Same Old Word — “‘ 


of the chorus. Hair that had been ren- 
dered brassy by some strange concoction 
was fuzzed about her ears. The remainder of 
the bird’s nest was fortunately hidden be- 
neath a tweaky little hat. Her face, still young and 
cherubic, was thickly coated with rouge, and her lips, fresh 
from the dabbing of lipstick, were the ripest strawberry 
red. Every eyelash had been stiffened with heated black 
stuff, and her nose, tiptilted, made to resemble a small 
round piece of Turkish delight. Joseph’s coat had not 
been so many colored as the things she wore, so that one 
hoped against hope that no conscientious member of the 
Quixotic family of chameleons would catch a sight of her. 
“Glorious dee,” she said, giving an all-over wriggle. 
“You'll put in a keend word for me, won’t yer, Mr. Hamil- 
ton? I may say, without pullin’ the blind down, that 
I shall be very, very glad of a job.”” Hers was the neen- 
neen-double-feeve accent of the London telephone girl, 
though her voice was far more ingratiating than those of 
that harassed breed. I gave my promise, went into the 
theater and left the sun behind. There was to be a voice 
trial that morning for a musical play, the book of which 
was mine, and I knew from bitter experience that I was 
doomed to listen to the untrained singing of a hundred 
similar girls. 


So was Pussy-pussy-purr-purr—typical 


The Stage Shorn of its Romance 


Wes driving to one of the ancient London theaters 
you tell the taxi man to pull up at the top of the first 
insalubrious alley, or, if the theater is one that has been 
built more newly, to drive behind it if he can and stop at 
a hole in the wall. This may be, and is generally, opposite 
to a butcher’s shop, a coffeehouse, or a charcuterie behind 
whose tempting windows there are grotesque delicatessen 
in tins and bottles. There oozes from its welcoming door 
a pungent smell of garlic. If it is an alley, it is used as a 
dark and lurking entrance to a public house. Flotsam and 
jetsam haunt its darknesses, and the theater cat emerges 
to do battle in the night. 

The theater in which I was interested at the moment 
was new. I mean that it had been built within the memory 
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of the oldest living Londoner. Its stage door happened, 
by a not inappropriate accident, to be in a narrow street 
facing Wren’s most lovely church. Men and women who 
had played their parts upon the stage of life were resting 
in its yard and callous pigeons made their homes beneath 
its eaves. I arrived in time to find a bevy of cockney stage 
hands carrying out the scenery of a dead play—a funereal 
moment not greatly relieved by a loud discussion of that 
day’s racing by the indifferent undertakers. There also was 
the inevitable figure of a shabby.but flamboyant person 
waiting for a silver answer to an urgent question, sent in 
the form of a note to someone who, like myself, had come 
to attend the trial. An actor, out of grease paint, who had 
perhaps played Hamlet on the road or Sherlock Holmes in 
a tenth-rate company which haunted summer resorts. The 
doorkeeper, clean and tidy even in the rabbit box which 
was all that he and his useful kind are ever provided with, 
knew me, gave me “good morning” and letters—begging 
letters, some of them pathetic enough to render that sunny 
morning very far from good. 

Reaching the stage by way of a chilly and barracklike 
passage I found its three high walls devoid of scenery. The 
safety curtain composed its fourth, against which I re- 
frained from leaning. It had a way of covering one’s back 
with a sort of woolly dust. A table had been placed be- 
neath a strong electric light and at this were seated several 
men in hats and overcoats. A wise precaution, because the 
place was colder than charity and at the mercy of insidious 
drafts. 

In the shadow at the back, sitting and standing, there 
was a bevy of girls who had swarmed like chickens at food- 
time in answer to the call. Some were young and pretty 
and, therefore, confident. They laughed and talked and 
broke from time to time into dance steps with most gym- 
nastic ease. Others were neither pretty nor young, and I 
could see that they were endeavoring to overcome this 
heaviest of handicaps by the nervous simulation of allur- 
ing coyness. It was a little painful to watch. A piano had 
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been placed on the left of the table and 
this a short, plump, elderly young man with 
a mop of musical hair was sitting in a blasé 
attitude. It was plain to see that he had 
endured this tragic proceeding many times 
He addressed the stage manager by his Christian name 
but called the orchestra leader, ‘‘sir.”’ 

The former was a2 man who seemed to be charged witk 
nitrates, who suffered, probably, from a high blood pre 
sure, smoked one foul cigar after another and issuec 
conflicting orders in a loud cantankerous voice. Befort 
approaching people could formulate their questions, he 
whipped out, “What is it? What isit? No!” 


Swan Songs and Ugly Ducklings h 


HE latter, a neat and dapper person with a Vienn 

mustache, who strutted about with short quick steps an 
rapping heels, asking all and sundry, “Vy do ve vait, Moi 
Dieu? Vat is the ’itch today?” The little nippy man wh: 
seemed to have escaped from the pages of Dickens, an 
who might have been under twenty or over the forty mark 
scudding about the stage like a sheep dog yapping at th 
heels of the chorus ladies and rounding in late arrivals t! 
the pen, was, of course, the call boy. He had an acce en 
riper than that of the chauffeur in Man and Superman an 
answered to any name that sprang into the mind, espe 
cially if it were George. He had naturally been christene 
Albert. | 


pointment, but was lucky enough to be kept waiting onl 
a bare three-quarters of an hour. A slight stir and a sudde 
silence at last announced the arrival of the manager. 
wore a gardenia and an injured air, and went quickly int 
the light—a fat man, glossy, irascible, somewhat short « 
breath, who dressed en suite, matching his collar, tie, sock 
and handkerchief to whatever suit he wore. It was a viv 
blue that day. Not an actor, it was his pose, nevertheles 
to play the part of one whose soul was not his own and wh 
like Atlas, bore the weight of the world on his shoulders: 
““Now then, now then,” he snapped at those who ha 
not dared to keep him waiting. ‘‘ What on earth’s the ma 
ter? Why can’t we begin?” At which, having bent ovi 
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list of names to hide an ironic smile, the stage manager 
larted a look at the mass of silent humanity in the shadow 
‘nd called, “Miss Montgomery.” 

_A pretty girl stepped forward in very pretty clothes, 
ok up a position at the elbow of the pianist and gave him 
' dog-eared song. 

_ “T’ve got laryngitis or somethin’,’’ she said. “Shan’t do 
ayself no good. However, let it go.’’ Whereupon, pressing 
‘ne loud pedal with a dirty shoe, the grinning pianist 
layed the prelude with a certain dash. A shrill harsh 
‘oice rang out. The manager hit the table with an open 
and after the first six bars. 

_ “That'll do,” he said, wrote V. R. A. G. against the 
-ame—voice rotten, appearance good—and added, “‘ You 
an wait. Go on.” 

“Miss Montpelier.”’ The chorus looks down on every 
ame that is not five hundred years old. 

_ The next candidate was tall, angular and not conspicu- 

cusly young, and because of fright and intense anxiety to 

dd a few shillings a week to a narrow family purse, her 
‘oice, though full and true, cracked on the first high note. 
‘V. G. A. R.” was scribbled against her name. “Leave 

your address. Good-by.’” She left her address with the 
‘all boy and with something damp on her eyelashes hur- 
ied away from the stage. She had often left her address, 
- eould see, without the smallest result. 

The third was plump and merry, cheeky and as cool as a 
ish, and when she pushed her music at the pianist, and 
said ‘‘ Melba this time, Paddywhisky,” he laughed, and so 
jid the men at the table. Her voice was plump and merry 
and she bubbled through her song, so that the pianist en- 
joyed himself and the orchestra leader looked happy. She 


was permitted to sing to the end. 


Girls That Should be Seen, Not Heard 


ne right,” said the manager. ‘‘ My office, three o’clock.” 
| A little sigh ran from one untried girl to another like 
a breeze among trees. 

- And so it went on for hours. Against the majority of 
names N. G. was written and sometimes P. D. A. G., and 
V.G. hardly ever, though A. G. V. R., to which was added 
“My office” by a more and more tired voice, appeared 
from time to time on that long pathetic list. Many of 
those poor children were so agitated and nerve-racked 
that they did themselves scant justice. They stood in 
awkward attitudes with twisting fingers and sang hidecusly 
out of tune. Others sang in their boots and wavered, 
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stopped before the hand of judgment fell heavily on the 
table, grabbed their music and ran. Those of whom it 
could be said that their voices were rotten but appearance 
good were pounced upon by the call boy, but those with 
good voices who could not be labeled pretty by the most 
lenient pencil were shouted down without mercy and driven 
into the street. 

Among these eager-to-work young women to whom the 
hard life of the chorus meant bread and butter and roof, 
there was, as usual, a smattering of girls who were quite ex- 
pensively dressed. They had arrived at the stage door in 
long torpedo-shaped cars. Driven by beardless boys in 
hats with flopping brims, who sat behind their steering 
wheels during the voice trial, gazing with fatuous affection 
at their silver mascots, they stood aloof with supercilious 
noses, and sang with carelessness. For the most part, they 
were good-looking, well-groomed and attractive, and thus 
were engaged on sight. Not, however, for the working 
chorus, but for show girls who stood about. I had seen 
their kind before and knew that they would prove to be a 
constant source of worry and irritation, being erratic and 
insubordinate, with no other interest in their work than 
to be seen on the stage every night. 

Bored and depressed by this long, noisy and rather cruel 
process of elimination and selection and far more interested 
in the human than in the vocal side of the business, I spent 
most of these hours in the shadows, talking to the girls. 
Pussy-pussy-purr-purr—for whom I did put in a word and 
who went off smiling to eat a hard-boiled egg before lining 
up in the manager’s office at the magic hour of three—had 
many duplicates among the crowd. One of them had been 
in another play of mine, and on the strength of that and 
also because she had been a chambermaid in the house of 
one of my friends, chatted about herself. 

““Well, yes, I suppose I was better off and more comfort- 
able in service,’’ she said, ‘‘ with nothing to do but make the 
beds and dust the furniture, sleep in a nice room, eat good 
food and spend most of my wages on my back. But I like 
life, I do, and there are usually only two ways to get it for the 
likesof me. The other ain’t in my lineand won’t be, but the 
chorus, when the piece runs, does the trick, all right. Yer 
see, it means London, bright lights and excitement and, if 
the stage manager’s a decent little feller and yer work like 
a horse and smile from ear to ear, everything goes on wheels 
and the money’s pretty good. Half a dozen of us share a 
couple of rooms in a back street and pan in on the food, and 
there’s nobody to order us up in the morning or pounce 
when we get in late. Then, mind you, there’s always a 
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chance of getting married to a man with a bit of brass. 
There’s a lot who get dazzled by the footlights, the make-up 
and the music, and who think much more of us than if we 
were not on the stage. You know what I mean—romance 
and the mystery of the stage door, and all that sort of 
thing. One of the girls married a colonel in my last show 
and another went to church with an old Scotch gent with a 
factory up North. He’s old enough to be her father, but 
she’s got two pianos and a motor, a chinchilla coat and a 
bulldog. What more can any girl want?” 


Life and the Hope of a Gold Ring 


T WAS in some such words as these that many of those 

small adventurers expressed their creed tome. Like this 
one, they had been servants or waitresses, worked in dress- 
makers’ shops or served beer in country inns, far—too far— 
from the madding crowd. Life was what they needed, 
and freedom, to be their own mistresses. They preferred 
the glamour of the theater to the humdrum and monotony 
of other employments and were perfectly cheerful under 
the hardships and humiliations, the bullyings and un- 
certainties of the stage. They had escaped from the regular 
routine of day work and could kick their heels about. 
Honest and philosophical, self-respecting and shrewd, with 
no false hopes of rising from the chorus to small parts or a 
niche in the profession, they frankly loved the city, the 
constant roar of traffic, the sense of being alive, and their 
only deep-rooted ambition was to catch someone in front 
and better themselves by a marriage otherwise impossible 
to achieve. They worshiped the little gold ring, especially 
if it could be preceded by one with a diamond. 

I talked to one of the girls who were known as “‘ Back 
row, O. P. side.”” Small, birdlike and voluble, she was a 
little disconcerting by her inverted conceit. 

“Um, I know what you’re thinkin’,” she said before my 
opening remark. “Ugly ducklin’, what? Well, that’s right 
and I can’t do nuthin about it. But wait till you hear me 
sing! Mine isn’t a voice; it’s an organ. If someone had 
been a little less careless in the way of mer face and mer 
figger, I should have been in opera and the darlin’ of the 
world. You’ll see what happens after Bouncy plays the 
prelude. It’s always just thesame. The musical director’ll 
’ave a fit of joy and the manager and stage manager’ll 
put their ’eads together and say ‘She’d scare an old steam 
roller, but oh, golly, can’t she sing.’ I shall be engaged, 
all right, there isn’t a doubt about it, and put behind the 

(Continued on Page 170) 
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“Here’s Your House, 
Mister,’’ Said the Driver 


Fans will be mighty glad to hear that Curly Joe os 
Clement, the well-liked middle sacker of the locals, Ze, 
has come into a fortune. It couldn’t have happened 
more apropos, say all, since it is our information that 
the injury to Curly’s back is liable to put him out of 
professional baseball. Our congratulations, Curly, 
and we speak for all. This department extends to Joe Clement 
its condolences for his deceased uncle. 

—Dubuque Record and Prospect, June 8, 1908. 


mister,” grumbled the driver of the rickety hack 

that was feeling its way purblindly down the dark 
Gunners Point road in the township of Hollymont, Long 
Island, New York. ‘‘Queer Jarvey’s place is down here 
somewheres, but we won’t never Whoa there, durn 
you!” 

“Tt’s a house,”’ said Joe Clement, straining his eyes to 
see more clearly the barrier that had risen before them. 
He was in the rear seat, sheltering as best he could from 
the driving rain. 

“We must have got off the road, mister. Hey, in the 
house!”’ 

An illuminated doorway suddenly appeared above and 
before them; a man was standing in it, holding up a lamp. 
The lamp flared up and went out. 

A voice bawled against the wind, “‘Who’s there?” - 

“Ts this the Jarvey Clement house?” shouted Joe 
Clement. “Is that Mr. Carman? I’m Joseph Clement, 
from Dubuque. You wrote mea letter to come on and —— 
Light up, will you?” 

After several seconds’ silence, the voice said worriedly, 
“You wired two weeks ago you couldn’t come for a 
month.” 

“Even so,” said Joe Clement impatiently, ‘you don’t 
want me to sit out the two weeks down here in the rain, 
do you?” 

“Sit tight and I’ll lead the horse, or you'll all go into 
the pit,” said the invisible Carman. “How’d you get in 
here? Jump up.” 

“My back is hurt,” explained Joe Clement. “I’ve got 
to be awful careful. Can’t you make a light?” 

“Can’t you move?” 

“Just about. I’m all taped up.” 


[oss road’s been closed for nigh on two years, 
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BY ERNEST 


“There’s a flash inside somewheres. Sit tight a minute.” 
They heard him go and come. A beam of light shot into 
Joe Clement’s face, dazzling him. When his eyes became 
oriented, he saw a hand and forearm in the cone of light; 
Carman was standing on the high porch and reaching 
down to him. “Step up,” invited Carman, turning the 
light onto the tread below him. “It’s the carriage step.” 

The hackman clambered over the seat back and helped 
the ex-athlete to his feet. Joe Clement made the pre- 
carious stride to the step, availing himself of Carman’s 
arm. 

“The front steps are broken down,” apologized Carman 
gruffly. “I guess you didn’t know your uncle, did you? 
He wasn’t much of a man for keeping things fixed. Wait 
here till I come and get you. I got to get that cab back 
on the road or it will ——” 

His voice trailed off to a grumble as he jumped down 
to the ground and went to the horse’s head. 

The feeble side light of the hack described a slow are, 
vanishing behind the vehicle when some fifty feet away. 
The horse’s hoofs set up a steady klip-klop on the hard 
road, the sound tailing off until all sign of the conveyance 
was swallowed up. 

“Come in,’ said Carman, laying a hand on Joe Clem- 
ent’s arm. 

They entered the house. Carman guided his visitor to 
a chair, bestowed him in it and relit the oil lamp. 

The young Iowan found himself seated in a low-ceiled 
room that was about twenty feet square. The lamp—a 
glass one of the cheapest sort—stood on the table of com- 
mon deal that occupied the center of the floor; on the 
table also were the half of a ham, a cut loaf of bread, three 
bottles of beer and tableware for one. There were a bumpy 
horsehair sofa, two decrepit armchairs to match, and two 
kitchen chairs. The chamber had evidently been the 
dining room when the house was last tenanted in civilized 
fashion. A dark doorway to Joe Clement’s left suggested 
a kitchen beyond, and to his right was the square entrance 
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hall through which he had come. The large rc 
on the farther side of the hall seemed unfurnist 

Carman had said nothing since his curt it 
tation to enter, and now he sat down in the ot 
armchair and stared at Joe Clement across 
table with an air of bewilderment. He cleared his thr 
at last and said defensively, ‘“‘The wire said you W 
positively not coming for at least two more weeks.” 

“The head doctor sent you that,’”’ chuckled Joe Clem: 
“but I skipped out on him. I was all wore out with ly 
on my back and gaping at a hospital ceiling. So I hat 
out, after they made me sign my life away. There’s nc 
ing the matter with me. A big corn-fed was stretchin 
single, and I was holding him off the bag while I took 
throw, and he hit me head on and knocked me into d 
left—and I had just signed up with Cincinnati. I as 
the doctor when I could play ball again, and he sai 
ought to make a cracking good pitcher in the horses 
league in another year or two. Well, I am sorry for Ur 
Jarvey, though I never saw him; but such is life, : 
there is a guy playing second for Dubuque right now y 
is sorry forme. . . This looks like a fine house—: 
it’s mine, isn’t it?” 

“T’ll show you the will after a bit,” said Carman. “1 


foot thick. Look at those beams across that living roc 
you could stand this house on end. Yes, sir, they bi 
houses in those days to stay put. There’s four nice b 
rooms upstairs, under a slate roof.” 

“What was that important business you wrote j} 
wanted to see me about when I came on?” 

“Suppose we eat first,’ said Carman. 
sitting down when I heard you coming. 


“Give me a lift. Easy now! Much obliged.” 

They sat at the table. Joe Clement made a good mi 
chattering away merrily. Carman abandoned the k 
without a struggle, and lapsed soon into almost unbrol 
silence, making a poor pretense at eating. And yet it y 
not rustic awkwardness that inhibited his speech; he ¥ 
not a country type at all. He was a middle-aged man, w 
a heavy and strongly marked face above a bull neck t] 
surmounted a body slender to scrawniness; only habit 
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ibstention from muscular-effort could have so wasted him. 
dis hands were large boned but poorly fleshed, the joints 
sulging. He pushed back his chair while Joe Clement was 
still eating vigorously, and announced that he was going 
yut, adding, “‘ You'll be all right here, won’t you? I'll be 
oack in no time.” 

| “Don’t hurry for me,’ 
will keep me company.” 
Carman departed through the kitchen, locking the outer 
door behind him. Joe Clement finished his meal and lit a 
oipe. He smoked the pipe out, returned it to his pocket 
ind glanced toward the kitchen. He put a hand into his 
oreast pocket and drew out an old letter. 

_ It was an odd document, and had Carman caught a 
glimpse of it, he must have been moved to curiosity, even 
nad he failed to recognize the crabbed writing as that of 
the departed Jarvey Clement. The writer had had a secret 
that he could not guard too jealously, and he had con- 
fided it to this scrap of paper. But his secret was not to be 
easily surprised. He had pierced the document, envelope 
and inclosure, with a stout string, and he had sewed the 
string in and out and had covered each joint with a blob 
of sealing wax, and he had written in the corners of the 
envelope Strickly Privet and Poisonel. 

Joe Clement, to whom the letter was directed, had duti- 
fully sewed the string in again after reading. He plucked 
it out now, joint by joint, drew forth the missive and ran 
a confirming eye over it. He restitched it in its envelope, 
returned the envelope to his pocket and spent ten seconds 
in getting to his feet. He picked up the glass lamp, went 
out into the hall and through to the room beyond. His 
gaze fastened instantly on the brick fireplace in this room, 
shifting then and as if with recognition to a door beside 
jit. He opened the door without hesitation and stepped 

into a closet. 

The closet was sided with unpainted tongue-and-groove 
pine; this siding was crossed by two reénforcing bands of 
‘the same material, and between these bands were set com- 
monplace clothes hooks of japanned wire. Joe Clement 
faced the side of the closet adjoining the chimney breast, 
whispered, “One—two—three—four!”’ and laid hold of 
the fourth hook. He lifted up against it, pressed it, and a 
‘section of the siding, rising out of a covered slot, swung 
‘inward on a hinge, revealing a brick-lined compartment. 
‘This compartment was cubical, measuring about two feet 
along each side; on its square floor, discovered by the 
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said Joe Clement. ‘‘The ham 


yellow rays of the lamp and seized on instantly by the 
leaping glance of Joe Clement, was a black tin box. 

But now, and even while he was in the act of moving the 
lamp aside to plunge an arm into the cavity, he heard a 
rattling at the kitchen door. He had been alert for such 
unwelcome sound. He pulled the secret door to, forced 
it down into its slot and stepped from the closet. He was 
standing before the fireplace and scrutinizing the beamed 
ceiling when Carman came upon him. 

“Having a look around, eh?’ said Carman pleasantly. 
“‘ And well worth it, this old place is. Yes, yes, it’s one fine 
old house. One of the real old sort that they don’t build 
nowadays. A hundred years old almost, and good for 
another century. How are you feeling now, my 
boy? Come in and sit down. Here, have a good cigar.” 

He talked like a man who had treated himself to a stiff 
drink, though he exhaled no effluvium of alcohol. Joe 
Clement was agreeably surprised by his geniality. 

‘“‘Never knew your Uncle Jarvey, eh?”’ he said, stretch- 
ing his legs before him. ‘‘He was one fine old-fashioned 
country gentleman, your Uncle Jarvey was. Died last 
month in East Park Sanitarium—you understand. Lived 
all by his lonesome in this house and bothered with no- 
body. Never opened a door or lifted a window, and did 
his walking in the woods. They say he didn’t shave him- 
self in twenty years. If people hammered on the front 
door, he’d slide out the back and hide in the woods. He 
kept two hounds that would take your leg off at the knee 
as smart as a doctor. I know; getting acquainted with 
him was like making friends with a ground hog, but he was 
one fine old character when you got to know him.” 

“You knew him pretty well, did you, Mr. Carman?” 

“He took a fancy to me somehow, after a while,” said 
Carman modestly. ‘“‘I came down here about a year ago 
for a good rest after a nervous breakdown, and I had 
nothing to do but mope around. He even borrowed money 
off me, which I was glad to oblige him with.”’ 

“Did he ever pay you back?” 

“Not just like that,” said Carman. “He wasn’t very 
flush, but he was as honest as daylight, and he remembered 
me in his will. He had forty acres here, running across the 
Point from bay to bay, and he left me a slice of property. 
Here’s the will itself—a copy of it; I sent the original to a 
lawyer in New York to do the needful. The original is all 
written out by your uncle in his own hand, and he had two 
fellows in Jamaica witness it so as to keep people here in 
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the dark, but the lawyer says it will do the trick. Did you 
never see it? I’ll turn up the lamp.” 

Joe Clement took the typewritten sheet and turned it 
to the light: 


“Tn the name of God, amen, know all people by these 
presents as follows, to wit: This is the will of I Jarvey 
Clement residing at Hollymont in Suffolk County and 
Long Island, New York. I own forty acres on Gunners 
Point from Shinecock inlet to Jones bay acrost and got 
deed for it from Tobias Clock to Eli Clement in 1828 by 
the Riverhead book. 

“The land on the left side of the shell road from the old 
dock and all on it when I die gose to my neffew Joseph 
Clement of Dubuque in Iowa, it being the side my home 
now stands on. But if he rents it to a soul as long as he 
lives or sells out for less than a hundred thousand dollars 
cash money it all gose to the Cartys of Liverpool England 
my mothers people. 

“For the money I loned off Philip Carman he is to have 
all the land on the right hand side of the shell road from the 
old dock. Signed and sealed by me before two witnesess 
according to law, January 6, 1908. 

“‘JARVEY CARTY CLEMENT [SEAL].”’ 


‘‘A hundred thousand dollars!’’ breathed Joe Clement. 
“Say, this must be a cracking good house. It’s mine, 
isn’t it? That’s the way I read it.” 

“Your uncle had his own ideas,’’ said Carman, “‘and he 
was set in his mind. We’ll talk it all over in the morning, 
when we can look the property over. There was an ar- 
rangement about the house between your uncle and me, 
but if you don’t want to stand by it, we won’t quarrel. I 
don’t want to hurry you, but I’m being expected —— 
Where are you going to sleep tonight?” 

“‘Can’t I stay here?”’ 

“‘There’s only a single bed in the house. Want to go 
upstairs and look it over? You better let me run you over 
to Mrs. Dunzey’s near the station. She puts people up 
overnight that come down to shoot, and you'll be very 
comfortable. I’ll call and get you in the morning. You 
better do that. Let’s go—the car is waiting outside.” 

‘Just as you say,’ said Joe Clement, getting to his feet 
smartly enough with Carman’s aid. 

Carman blew out the lamp, guided his visitor to the 
porch and locked the house door behind them. The rain 

(Continued on Page 191) 
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HAT a gorgeous 
diamond bracelet,” 
remarked Dorothy 


Arden, pointing to a spar- 
kling band on her friend 
Madeline Vancastle’s arm. 
“Did you just get it?” 
“T’ve had this over five 
years,’ answered Madeline, i fmerd 
“only I don’t wear it much = 
’cause it brings back un- 


pleasant recollections.” ; ee ree 
“I’m sorry I said any- ' awe eee ee 
thing about it then,”’ apolo- 4 14 ‘| ud 


gized Dot. ‘Of course I 
don’t want to be inquisitive 
or nothing, but why does 
the sight of it get on your 
nerves? Was it give to you 
by a feller what got away?”’ 

“This bracelet was pre- 
sented to me by a rich so- 
ciety woman as a reward 
for life-saving.” 

“That’sfunny,” said Dot. 
“T didn’t even know you 
could swim.”’ 

“There are other ways of 
rescuing people besides sav- 
ing ’em from a cold ocean 
grave,’ replied Madeline. 
“They also gives medals for 
keeping somebody outta hot 
water too.” 

“Knowing you as I do,” 
remarked Dot, ‘‘I’d be will- 
ing to bet one thousand 
berries against a messenger 
boy’s speed record that you 
never got yourself boiled 
red, like no lobster or noth- 
ing, saving nobody. You’ve 
broke a lotta laws in your 
day, dearie, but Exhibit A 
about self-preservation 
ain’t one of them.” 

“Just ’cause I fights the 
booking office for more 
money now and then an’ also indulges 
infrequent battles with most of the 
orchestra leaders over my music, you 
don’t give me credit for having no 
heart at all.” 

“Certainly you havea heart, dearie, 
but so has a shark, an’ they ain’t filled 
with no milk of human kindness like a 
cow or nothing. You gotta show me 
your picture in a Good Samaritan 
costume before I believe you played 
the part, an’ I’ll want to hear from the defendants, be- 
sides, previous to reaching my verdicts.” 

‘““There ain’t no defendants, an’ the bracelet is all the 
evidence I need to prove my story. People don’t give 
flexible diamond bands like this away for nothing, espe- 
cially women. You’ve heard of the Colemans, haven’t 
you?” 

“Sure. Which ones are you referring to—the miners or 
the operators?” 

‘“‘T said Colemans, not coal men. Don’t you never read 
the society columns?” 

““No. My name won’t be among those present, so why 
should I care who drank oolong in Southampton last 
Wednesday afternoon? Them folks don’t read my pub- 
licity, so I won’t read theirs. Of course I know you think 
you’re one of ’em ’cause you spent two weeks once with a 
cousin in Woodlane, Long Island, but you think a lotta 
things what can’t be proved by algebra or nothing.” 

‘“‘T have never made no pretense of being in society,’’ re- 
torted Madeline, “but I could be if I wanted to, me being a 
headliner an’ all.” 

“Quit kidding yourself,” said Dot. “‘You ain’t got no 
more chance of getting in society than a woodpecker has of 
boring a hole in a steel bank vault. Where did you meet 
these Colemans anyway—in a-shoe-shining parlor where 
everybody with a dime is invited?” 

“‘T met ’em in the theater an’ found ’em lovely people, 
even if they are inner circle an’ rich as Russian dressing. I 
don’t want to talk about myself, dearie, but they took to 
me right away. You see it was like this: The Frederic 
Colemans had a daughter named Marjorie who was awful 
stage-struck. She, being a only child, had never been re- 
fused anything in her whole life, so when she chose acting 
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Papa Coleman at His Office Down in Wall 
Street, and He Took Us to Dinner at Some Swell Place Quer on Madison Avenue”’ 


instead of tea drinking as the ideal profession her ma an’ 
pa couldn’t argue her out of it. They offered her automo- 
biles, European trips, titled husbands an’ everything if 
she’d give up the idea, but the bug had bit her an’ nothing 
would do but she must emosh in a spotlight with shivery 
music.” 

“T suppose she had taken part in a school play or some- 
thing an’ everybody told her she was wonderful.” 

“‘T guess so,’”’ said Madeline. “Anyway it acts like some 
of them germs—nobody knows how it starts an’ nothing 
can’t cure it but death. Well, when Marjorie graduated 
from college her dad let her take a course in a dramatic 
school, thinking she’d tire of it before long. This Thespian 
factory, which she attended, was run by a actor what had 
never been able to make a living on the stage, so he quit 
an’ begin guiding others along the sure road to starvation. 
He guaranteed every pupil a part on Broadway—in his 
prospectus. The only reason the postal authorities didn’t 
get him was because he didn’t say in how many years 
they’d secure the part. Some of ’em did have offers, but 


they was too old to play juveniles by the time their turn 


came. Well, Marjorie Coleman learned everything the 
professor could teach her about acting, which was too 
much, ’cause she had to forget it all before she could hope 
to hold a job. The day she got her diploma she started 
right out to interview producers, intending to tell ’em just 
exactly the type of thing she wanted to do. At the end of 
five weeks she knew all the stenographers an’ office boys, 
but her speaking acquaintance with a manager was still 
zero. The mere mention of her name would bring out a 
welcoming committee at any golf club in the country, but 
it wasn’t no open sesame in the Times Square district, on 
account of the producers not being up on social registers.” 


““With all his money her dad should ought to have had a 
pull somewhere,”’ remarked Dot. 

“He did, an’ he used it as soon as he found out what wa 
going on. Yousee, Marjorie wasn’t no quitter; also she had 
a lotta pride, so she didn’t tell her folks about her disap- 
pointments at first. Five weeks of constant looking is 
enough to take the heart out of a seasoned actorine, so you 
couldn’t blame Marjorie for being kinda downcast an’ 
discouraged at dinner one night. Her old man noticed it 
an’ ast the whys an’ wherefores, an’ when she told him he 
made her promise to quit worrying her little bobbed head 
about it an’ he’d manipulate some wires the very nex! 
day. 

“Well, on the morrow, as the poets say, Papa Coleman 
invited the president of his bank tolunch. He being a big 
stockholder an’ director himself, the president was forced 
to accept or run chances of not having his salary raised at 
the next election. Before the two got to their demi-tasses 
Mr. Coleman knew the names of all the theatrical 
what had unpaid notes at the 
bank. Well, Papa Coleman didn’t 
waste any time before getting in 
touch with one or two of the bank’s 
debtors, with the result that Mar 
jorie at least saw the inside of 
their private offices the next time 
she called. She was offered parts, 
too, but most of ’em was in mob 
scenes an’ subway episodes or things 
like that, which wouldn’t suit her 
at alli?’ 

‘She didn’t think she was going 
to play leads right away, did she?’ 
asked Dot. 

‘*A girl like her, what had almost 
been pulled to pieces at every dane 
she went to, can’t be expected te 
have no sense of values. She was 
the center of attraction off the stage 
an’ therefore thought she should be 
the same thing behind the foot- 
lights. An’ several of the managers 
did tell hershe possessed wonderfu 
talent an’ they had just the part for 
her—if dad would invest a few 
thousand in the production. When 
Papa Coleman investigated he 
found that the few thousand meant 
anywhere from twenty to thi 
five grand, and the stock distribu- 
tion all mixed up besides. He loved 

Marjorie all right, but his natural business sensi 
wouldn’t let him go in that deep to satisfy no foolish 
ambitions, so the budding actress didn’t get the pa 
Well, one of the managers, what produced legitimate 
an’ vaudeville both, seeing that he couldn’t hook da¢ 
for no whale decided to try him on a frying size. He 
dug up a fifteen-minute dramatic sketch by a well 
known author, what wouldn’t cost over twenty-five 
hundred to put out, an’ let Marjorie read it. All she no 
ticed was her own part, an’ as that looked good to her she 
pinched the old man’s cheeks, run her fingers through his 
hair an’ daddied him till he came through. Four weeks 
after that she was in vaudeville up to her neck.” 

“Ha, ha,” laughed Dot. “I see her finish already 
Everybody knows dramatic sketches is worse than poison 
to them birds in the booking office.” 

“You’re wrong again, dearie,’’ answered Madeline 
“This was a good vehicle, an’ the producer put a big name 
in the cast, besides, to hold it up, an’ the name was Louis 
Albret.”’ 

“Mother, guard your angel child!”’ 7 

“You said it, dearie, an’ they should also have hired a 
flock of secret-service men like the President uses, beside 
It ain’t hardly necessary for me to tell you nothing abou 
this Louis Albret, ’cause everybody what reads the news: 
papers is bound to be familiar with his face an’ fancies. 
Was he good-looking? Dearie, I’ve seen ’em tall an’ dis- 
tinguished, medium an’ athletic, thin an’ romantic, but 
Louis was all of ’em combined an’ then some. The only 
way to describe him, an’ do him justice, is to say if you was 
to put the head of a necktie ad, with dental-cream teeth, 
onto a ready-to-wear illustration it would be a cartoon 
beside Louis.” 

“ An’ I betcha he was good at whispering sweet nothings 
too,” suggested Dot. 

“That feller couldn’t any more help making love to 
women than a auto salesman can refrain from mentioning 
power. Louis had wooed, won an’ woe-ed so many wive 
he’d forgot in which order they came. Marriage to him 
was just likea snake’s skin—heshed one regular an’ painless 
every year. Why, when he got through dividing his salary 
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n alimonies every week he always had to stall off four or 
‘cause there wasn’t enough heart balm to go around.” 
No wonder he was a drawing card, dearie. 
yen an awful thrill to see a man like that an’ bet them- 
es almost anything that they could hold him.” 
I guess you’re right, Dot, ’cause when he walked out on 
stage in his velvet pants with high-top flappy boots, 
velour hat with ostrich feathers on it, you could hear all 
female pay customers out front gasp for breath. An’ 
n he whispered ‘I love you’ in the heroine’s dainty ear, 
tal punishment was the only thing what kept those fool 
qen in the parquet from going right home an’ putting 
nic or something in their husbands’ soup. Well, in this 
‘ch Louis an’ Marjorie was playing, she was supposed 
ea American girl touring through Rhubarbia, or some 
or foreign country like that. He was a nobleman, in 
-ything but intentions, an’ was trying to get her in his 
er. Rough stuff was his long suit; but she was athletic, 
des having a nimble brain, so she outwitted him. Be- 
the sketch was over, though, it came out that he’d acted 
that ’cause a woman had once deceived him an’ he 
ight all of °em was alike. However, when he found out 
dently, by a locket or something, that Eloise also had 
al blood in her veins, he tamed right down an’ married 
for a happy finish.” 
It sounds good an’ should ought to have got steady 
king,” said Dot. 
It did, dearie, an’ the audience ate it up. I played 
2ral dates on the same bill with ’em an’ that’s how I 
1e to be mixed up in it. Of course everybody around 
theater heard who this Marjorie 
eman was an’ how many silver 
ons had been born in her mouth, 
cet’ra, et cet’ra, so naturally we 
s anxious to see her. She arrived 
tate all right, alighting at the stage 
r from one of them eighteen- 
usand-dollar rolling palaces with 
aauffeur in livery an’ everything. 
as kinda disappointed in the way 
was dressed, she wearing just a 
ple frock instead of some Paris 
ition like I had expected.” 
Society always dresses modest,” 
iarked Dot. “You didn’t expect 
to wear the family jewels around 
vaudeville theater, did you?”’ 
If my old man had been as rich 
hers my wearing apparel would 
‘e proclaimed it. What’s the use 
laving money if you can’t make 
ash with it? Anyway, Marjorie 
. a personal maid with her, even 
1e didn’t wear but one costume in 
sketch, an’ her mother was on the 
besides.” 
Her real mother or a stage one?”’ 
ed Dot. 
Her honest-to-goodness ma,” an- 
red Madeline. ‘“‘Mrs. Coleman 
5 of the élite an’ everything, but 
| old-fashioned enough to look 
rherdaughter. Shemustta heard 
»%t about the temptations of the 
ze, so she thought it wouldn’t do 
harm for her to stick around an’ 
that her precious baby didn’t 
mble into no pitfalls or nothing 
: that. 
Well, the first time I give the 
the once-over an’ seen how much 
lism Louis Albret was putting 
» his love scenes, I could of told 
s. Coleman right then where a 
‘all was located. That bird had 
t filed his last shackle loose an’ 
; looking for more worlds to con- 
r. Here was a good-looking girl, 
n a fine family with oodles of 
ney, right at hand, an’ Louis never 
3no time waster. The act hadn’t 
n working but a few weeks, nev- 
aeless it was easy to see if marry- 
Marjorie was his goal post he had 
sady got by a lotta interference. 
‘Daddy’s angel child wasn’t pull- 
away from no stage caresses an’ 
» was taking the sheik’s kisses 
ick on the lips instead of turning 
other cheek. Of courseshe wasn’t 
ze-broke an’ maybe didn’t know 
h things could be faked, but from 
2re I sat it looked to me like she 
3 getting a lot more enjoyment 
ta the scene than the script called 
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An’ right under mother’s lor- ““*You are Modest an’ Don’t Want to Take Credit for What You’ve Done,’ Says She, 


‘ttes too,” exclaimed Dot. 


It gives - 


“Mrs. Coleman didn’t know actors like we does, dearie. 
Naturally she’d heard all about Louis Albret’s history, but 
as he wasn’t asting Marjorie out to no lunches or suggest- 
ing moonlight rides in his sporty roadster, mother didn’t 
suspect nothing. She was standing in the wings at every 
show. However, her theatrical education having been 
sadly neglected, she didn’t know the real from the make- 
believe an’ thought Marjorie’s performance was a great 
piece of emotional work.” 

“So you introduced yourself an’ told her what was what.” 

“T don’t introduce myself to nobody, me being a head- 
liner an’ all; also I never butts into other people’s affairs,”’ 
retorted Madeline. ‘It wasn’t none of my business any- 
way, an’ besides I had trouble enough of my own. The 
piano player what was with me that season could certainly 
make the ivories do their stuff, but on account of his liking 
his wine in any color he could get it, he give the sharps an’ 
flats a lotta wrong cues. The worst part about it was he 
carried his liquor so well I didn’t never know when he was 
sober or synthetic till he got out on the stage an’ begin 
playing my last song first or something like that. New 
York is always full of good piano players till a person needs 
one, an’ then they all suddenly get jobs or go to Chicago. 
Anyway, there was an awful short crop of ’em that season 
an’ [ had to put up with Harold as best I could, instead of 
firing him like I wanted to. Well, one day when I was stand- 
ing in the wings so nervous I pulled all the skin off my 
fingers, Mrs. Coleman came up to me an’ ast me was | ill or 
something. I told her what the trouble was an’ she sympa- 
thized with me like she was my own mother. She said I 
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was foolish to fret myself like that, me being so clever I 
could get my act over if I didn’t have no music at all. Then 
she ast me didn’t I want to take a little ride with her an’ 
Marjorie after the matinée.”’ 

‘Which you, being a headliner an’ all, refused,” said 
Dot. 

“You talk like I’m upstage or something,” exclaimed 
Madeline. ‘‘An’ since when has it come in style to turn 
down free rides in rolling palaces with real society? I went, 
dearie, an’ had a gorgeous spin along the river, with tea an’ 
everything. Naturally, Marjorie ast me what I thought of 
the act, an’ I made a few suggestions regarding her make-up 
an’ also told her two or three pieces of business what 
would get laughs for her, if she used ’em. Before we got 
back to the theater me an’ her was calling each other by 
our first names, an’ I begin planning what clothes I would 
take with me the first week-end party she invited me to. 
An’ Mrs. Coleman—she was the darlingest woman I ever 
met. A regular feller too. Well, with the ice broken like 
that, naturally we kept on getting better friends every day. 
I didn’t run after ’em or nothing, but it so happened that 
I was around the stage door a lot when I thought they 
might be going to take a afternoon drive. Also they got 
to giving me a lift to my hotel at nights, if I rushed outta 
my make-up quick enough—which I usually did.” 

An’ the following week,” said Dot, “‘you borrowed 
Marjorie’s personal maid to help dress you.” 

“T didn’t do nothing of the kind,’’ snapped Madeline. 
“‘T only let her sew on some hooks an’ eyes what had come 
off. Anyway, Mrs. Coleman ast me one day didn’t I want 
to go shopping with ’em after the 
matinée. I told her my exchequer 
wasn’t in no condition to stand that 
kind of a strain right then, but I’d go 
with ’em an’ sit in the car while they 
bought out as many stores as they 
wanted to. Well, we rolled down 
Fifth Avenue in that gorgeous car, 
me bowing to everybody I had ever 
been introduced to an’ several I 
hadn’t, an’ we finally pulled up at the 
curb in front of one of them exclu- 
sive places where you can’t even get 
a simple little tub silk for less than a 
year’s room rent. Since Marjorie 
only intended to purchase a couple 
of evening wraps, which wouldn’t 
run up to more’n three or four thou- 
sand dollars, mother didn’t think it 
was worth while going in an’ helping 
her select ’em. 

“While Marjorie was gone in the 
store Mrs. Coleman begin asting 
me some questions. 

“*T saw you talking to Louis Al- 
bret the other day,’ said she. ‘Have 
you known him long?’ 

“Only a few years,’ says I, ‘but 
I know a lotta his ex-wives.’ 

““*“How many times has he been 
married?’ asts she. 

““*T had to leave school very early,’ 
says I, ‘so I can’t.count that high.’ 

“““Why has his matrimonial ven- 
tures all been failures?’ she next 
shoots at me. 

“**Because,’ comes back I, ‘he 
wasn’t born in Utah during the reign 
of Brigham Young.’ 

“«Then none of his wives wasn’t 
to blame?’ asts she. 

«Sure they was,’ answered I. 
‘Tf they’d been broader-minded, they 
would of understood him better an’ 
not tried to make a household pet of 
him or nothing.’ 

““*You mean,’ says she, ‘he’s tem- 
peramental.’ 

“*You might call it that,’ an- 
swered I, ‘but I think changeable is 
a better word. If variety is the spice 
of life then Louis sure likes his highly 
seasoned.’ 

““Fe’s not married now, is he?’ 
ast Mrs. Coleman. 

“*No,’ comes back I, ‘but he’s 
gonna be pretty soon if somebody not 
a million miles away from me don’t 
open her eyes an’ read between the 
lines.’ 

“*Between what lines?’ ast she, 
turning very pale. 

““*The lines of the sketch they’re 
playing,’ says. I. ‘Louis an’ Mar- 
jorie has put in so many whispers an’ 
sighs an’ clinches, the author himself 
wouldn’t recognize it.’ 

(Continued on Page 157) 
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worst example of a 
good antique, or the 
best example of a bad 
antique? The ques- 
tion is not hard to 
answer. The only 
trouble is that it in- 
vites a counterques- 
tion: Whatisagood 
antique and what is 
a bad antique? 

When I was a 
child, one of the 
servants in my home 
in Baltimore was ex- 
tremely fond of a cer- 
tain spiritual, which 
she used tosing. Fre- 
quently I would con- 
ceal myself in some 
shadowy corner so 
that I might hear 
this song, which Aunt 
Ginnie declaimed 
with so much dra- 
matic emotion. 

This spiritual told the story of how the Lord, when 
walking one day on the earth, saw the archfiend, Satan, 
who had gathered the sheep—the Lord’s chosen people— 
and mingled them in a large field with his own wicked 
goats, thus claiming all the inhabitants of the earth. 

This picture was described in a sort of recitative pre- 
paratory to the grand climax, when the Lord appeared on 


the scene, highly indignant. Then came a wavering, qua- 


vering tune with the words: 


An’ my Lord said to Satan, 
Aw my Lord said to Satan, 
An my Lord said to Satan: 


“*Vou kin take 
De goats on de lef’ side, 
De goats on de lef’ side; 
You kin take 
De goats on de lef’ side ; 
But 
De sheep on de right side is mine!’” 


The Sheep and the Goats Among Antiques 


HE ability to distinguish and separate the sheep from 

the goats should be the first matter to engage the atten- 
tion of those who have been caught by the lure of the an- 
tique as expressed in curiosities, furniture, silver, glass, 
china, brass, copper, pewter, prints, old jewelry, fans, rugs, 
tapestries and all other artistic productions of past ages. 

Unfortunately, the sheep, if we may thus designate 
choice and authentic antiques, grow fewer every year, while 
Both are so often 
exhibited together and in such bewildering confusion that 
it is often difficult for the uninitiated to tell “t’other from 


the goats are increasingly plentiful. 


_ preparatory to confessing 
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An Early Nineteenth Century Duncan Phyfe Carved Mahogany Sofa, 


November 7, 1925, for $1025 


which” or “’tis from ’tain’t,” in the words of the old coun- 
try woman who thus labeled her favorite strawberry jam 
to distinguish it from other less popular jams and jellies. 


Things are seldom what they seem, 
Skim milk masquerades as cream, 
High-lows pass as patent leathers, 
Jackdaws strut in peacocks’ feathers 


is particularly true of that confusing group of objects called 
today by the general name of Americana. 


“Very true, 
So they do,” 


I am sure I hear the 
reader add in the 
words of the captain 
of the Pinafore when 
Little Buttercup puz- 
zled him with the proverbs, 
how she ‘‘mixed those 
babies up.” 

If Gilbert had only lived 
to satirize in his delightful 
and good-humored way the 
widespread craze for an- 
tiques, as he satirized in Pa- 
tience the esthetic craze 
many years ago! 

“‘Let the buyer beware!”’ 
was a popular current phrase 
used in Roman days when, 
if we may believe Pliny, 
wives scolded by their 
husbands for 
their extrav- 
agance in 
pearls, retal- 
iated by re- 
proving those 
husbands for 
collecting ex- 
pensive tables of thyine wood, whatever 
that may have been. 
example, that cost him a million:sesterces— 
$45,000. 


any Card Table. 


An Early Nineteenth Century Duncan Phyfe Carved Mahog= 


Height, 28 Inches; 
Sold November 7, 1925, for $1000 


Cicero had one, for 


January 9, 1926 
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tell what a person 
by the articles he’ 
purchases, just a 
you can measur 
social status by hi 
choice of words ani 
refinements of pro 
nunciation. Thingy 
that a person 
for adornment, for 
household use 
decoration and 
the simple in 
gence of fancy ai 
indicative. It is} 
exaggeration to § 
that the expressi 
of taste is a criteri 
of a person’s meni 
reactions and 0} 
contacts with the 
world. 


Training 


Sold ASTE can,shoul 


and cultivated like any other gift. A person may hay 
what is ordinarily called an ear for music; but unless tha 
ear for music is trained, the opinions of the person who 
with that ear are worth little or nothing in a world o 
ture. Moreover, that ear cannot, without training, ana 
compare and comprehend the intricate weavings of a grea 
orchestra as it unfolds a Wagner score, or even a mon 
easily understood Beethoven or Mozart symphony. 

Leaving the professional musician out of the questio 
the amateur, who belongs to the class of those who liste 
to music, must 
by repeated hea: 
of the best m 
the best in 
genre—how to d 
guish the good 
the bad. Inthe cou 
of time, although fk 
may have his prefer 
for the melodic or the 
phonic school, or eveh 
the new idioms of the 
ent day, he gathers exp 
ence that developsin gr 
or lesser degree, acco: 
to his capacity, knowledg 
taste and judgment. é 
So, too, in the matter 
paintings. P| 
By repeated visits to ml 
seums and galleries, exhib 
tions and great collection 
a person who enjoys pi 
tures gradually gathers 
sense of fine productio 
and learns to distinguish tl 
sheep from the goats. 
This brings us back to tl) 


has an instinctive love 
beautiful artistic pro¢ 
tions of past centuries gé 


Width, 35 Inches. 


and the visitor to picture galleries? i 
It is well to bear in mind that frequently the dealer | 
antiques knows little or nothing about the wares he is‘ 


posing for sale. Question him and find out what he 
or what he does not know, before you believe his legen' 
and trust his judgment. Ask him about forms and sty: 
periods and ornamentation of furniture, about furnitt 
makers and designers, silversmiths, decoration of speci 
kinds of china and the fabrique marks, the hall marks ' 


But how is the buyer to beware? How 
is he to know when to restrain his inclina- 
tion to purchase a certain article that 
makes an appeal to his taste, and when 
to indulge his fancy for something that 
charms his eye? How is the buyer to 
know when the goat may, like the fabled 
wolf of Aisop, be disguised in sheep’s cloth- 
ing; or when the sheep is a plain honest-to- 
goodness sheep? 

I am giving here a few hints in the 
hope that they may be a means of helping 
collectors—particularly those who are be- 
ginners in the field—to form their taste, 
to develop a critical sense and to gain that 
especial kind of confidence that grows out 
of knowledge. 


edge or his ignorance. 
Not infrequently the antiquaire can tell you no 1 
about the origin of his pieces than the average fruiterer 


melons, pineapples, pomegranates and alligator pears: 
grown and the persons who grow them. 7 

Your antiquaire is a salesman and a merchant, and! 
business is to make you buy. His goods come to him fr 
many sources and he knows very little about th 


Two of Six American-Made Chippendale Chairs, About 1760, Which 
Were Sold November 7, 1925S, for $1150 


is ambition is to sell them as quickly as possible, and when 
e present lot shall have been exhausted to buy another 
e. He has dealers’ names—not always authentic—for 
rniture and other antiques which you had better verify 
fore you add them to your vocabulary. 

Let the buyer beware! 

It is because of such dealers’ lack of knowledge that 
metimes you can pick up a real treasure, the value of 
iich he is unaware. The beauty of its form, the refine- 
ent of its lines and the tender glow of its colors were 
terly beyond his uncultivated intelligence. He failed to 
e how it shone out above everything else in stock. You 
ty it for the proverbial song, knowing very well that you 
ive a Jeritza or a Caruso song. 

Conversely, the dealer is not always to be blamed for 
fering a worthless article. If he does not know an excep- 
mally good piece, neither does he 

1ow an exceptionally bad piece. 


_ the cheap roadside houses, 
'e antiquaire has accumu- 
ted many things that he 
ver saw before and of 
{nose use he is ignorant. 
pr example, I once saw 
, an antique shop on 
ne of the roads leading 
jit of New York, a nar- 
w green-glass Jean 
‘aria Farina bottle 
iat had once contained 
o. 4 eau de cologne. It 
as offered in perfectly 
pod faith as an American 
atique. 

| I was told a story not long 
zo about a pair of Sandwich- 
,ass candlesticks that came to an 
‘iction room and were about to be 
\talogued as such when someone rec- 
gnized them. They had been made 
I Austria a few years ago and given 
way as a prize with a pound of coffee, 
’ some household commodity. Let the buyer beware! 
, Certain articles improve with age and gain a mellow 
zauty. Other articles simply become dilapidated. The 
ift, rich color of aged mahogany; the gleam of antique 
‘lver, copper, brass and pewter; the iridescence of ancient 
ass and the golden glow of old ivory are justly admired. 
ut who cares for 
ie patina on old 
(oves and old 
noes? Who 
res to exhibit 
in-down heels 
id holes in fin- 
or tips? Moth- 
aten shawls, 
ist-covered 
mean w OTK, 
attered-up 
doks and dirt- 
egrimed pic- 
‘res may pro- 
_aim old age, but 
ney certainly 
‘ossess no charm. 
hey are simply 
orn-out objects. 
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_ Museums 


.\HE most im- 
+ portant muse- 
ms throughout 
je country have 
ne room—and 
ometimes sevy- 
val rooms—in 
hich fine exam- 
‘les of furniture, 
ilver, china, 
‘ass and histori- 
al relics are ex- 
jibited. 

_A notable ex- 
mple in the 
‘rooklyn Mu- 
pen is the fa- 
ious Secretary 
‘ouse from the 
astern Shore of 
[aryland. This 
epresents a 
eventeenth- 
entury house 
7pical of wealthy 
faryland and 


PHOTO, BY COURTESY OF MR. HENRY FORD 


A Blue Staffordshire Platter,New York 
From Weehawk, Length 182 Inches, 
Made by Stevenson. 
logg Sale, November, 1925S, for $810 


contains furniture and other antiques that were in 
fashion before 1725. All the pieces bespeak a house 
lived in by people of education and social experience. 

The new American wing of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, New York, affords a view of the best phases of 
our domestic interiors. Here are eighteen rooms 
showing the furnishings of typical American homes, 
exhibiting more than 500 pieces of furniture and 800 
pieces of silver and other small objects. The Penn- 
sylvania Museum also offers wealth for the student. 
The Philadelphia room is conspicuously good. 

Of smaller museums, where choice and typical 
pieces of Americana are tastefully exhibited, Home, 
Sweet Home, the birthplace of John Howard Payne, 
at East Hampton, Long Island, now the summer 
residence of Mr. G. H. Buek, of New York, is unique. 

The Whipple House at Ipswich, 
and The Wayside Inn at Sud- 
bury, Massachusetts, are 

other good examples. 
Some of the Colonial 
Dames own histor- 
ical houses which 
rank with the best 
museums of the 
country. Among 
them I may note 
the Van Cort- 
landt mansion, 

Van Cortlandt 

Park, belonging to the 

Colonial Dames of the 

State of New York, 
where in addition to the 
drawing-room,dining room, 
kitchen and many bedrooms 
there is a Dutch interior of 

the seventeenth century that looks 
like a picture of Jan Steen, Teniers 
or Pieter de Hooch, and shows how 
the early Knickerbocker settlers lived. 

The Quincy House, near Boston, 
owned by the Colonial Dames of 
Massachusetts, is another fine example; Stenton, near 
Philadelphia, belonging to the Pennsylvania Colonial 
Dames, is another; and Mount Clare, one of the Carroll 
homesteads, Baltimore, the property of the Colonial Dames 
of Maryland, is still another. The Louisiana Colonial 
Dames have an excellent collection of Americana in the 


Sold at the Kel: 


An Old Dining Room, Wayside Inn, Showing the Proper Exhibition of Primitive Articles 
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An Early Eighteenth-Century Walnut Lowboy With 
Original Brass Mounts. Sold November 7, 1925, 
for $600 


old Cabildo, New Orleans; and the New Jersey Colonial 
Dames have correctly exhibited valuable relics in the Old 
Barracks at Trenton. The Ladies’ Hermitage Association 
has turned President Jackson’s home, near Nashville, 
Tennessee, into a museum that exhibits relics and treasures 
of the early nineteenth century, following in the footsteps 
of the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association, organized 1856, 
the first of these patriotic societies founded for the purpose 
of gathering and preserving Americana. 


The Hospitable Historical Societies 


ISTORICAL societies in the large cities also possess 

fine individual examples and special collections—usu- 
ally the bequests of members—that are well worth seeing; 
and this is also true of the headquarters of small local 
organizations in the little towns and rural districts. 

I mention these museums and historical collections for 
the definite purpose of pointing out to the lover of Amer- 
ican antiques — 
whose senti- 
mental interest in 
our past history 
may be greater 
than his knowl- 
edge of artistic 
values: and yet 
who is desirous of 
acquiring an in- 
telligent appreci- 
ation and a dis- 
criminating 
taste —the safe, 
sure and pleasur- 
able road toward 
the accomplish- 
ment of this end. 
By repeated vis- 
its to these muse- 
ums and soci- 
eties—which are 
only too anxious 
to share with the 
public their care- 
fully collected 
treasures — the 
eye will gradually 
be educated and 
the mind trained 
in standards for 
future compari- 
son. 

As a supple- 
ment to these vis- 
its the enthusiast 
should read and 
study all the good 
books he ean find 
on the subjects of 
furniture, china, 
glass and silver, 
and so on, be- 
sides books on or- 
namentation, de- 
sign, architecture 
and periods, not 

(Continued on 
Page 177) 
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HE headline act on the 

Frolic Theater program was 
billed as follows: 
GLORIOUS WATTS 


WORLD’S PREMIERE COLORED 
HULA DANCER 


IN 
A POTPOURRI OF 
SHAKES & SHIVERS 


The theater was crowded to 
capacity with the colored set 
of Birmingham. In the full glare 
of the spotlight, Miss Watts was 
justifying the claims of her bill- 
ing, while in an obscure corner of 
the theater asad dark gentleman 
fidgeted with the first symptoms 
of an idea. 

The person with the idea was 
Edwin Boscoe Fizz, director of 
the Sicily Clump unit, Midnight 
Pictures Corporation, Ine. 
Eddie was on vacation, thanks 
to an attack of nerves suffered 
recently by the hard-working 
but intensely temperamental 
Sicily. And because Eddie’s 
rose-colored world was bordered 
by any and all branches of the 
amusement profession, he had 
meandered into the Frolic for 
what he fancied would be an 
evening of utter boredom. 

At the outset of the Hawaiian 
act Mr. Fizz’s eye lighted ap- 
provingly. The young lady pos- 
sessed an overplus of pulchritude 
and she had a way of projecting 
herself into the act that caused 
the habitually morose Mr. Fizz 
to share the tumultuous enthu- 
siasm of the audience. Also, 
Eddie commenced to think. 

The act ended in a spurt of 
jazz tinctured by the soft tinkle 
of a ukulele and the twanging of 
a steel-string guitar. Mr. Fizz 
did not wait for the final offer- 
ing. He made his way to the 
lobby of the theater, spoke 
briefly with the house manager 
and then traveled backstage, 
where he sent his card into 
Glorious Watts’ dressing room. 
In a trifle less than no time he 
was bidden to enter, and the 
young and ravishing creature 
advanced with hand extended. 

_ “Mistuh Fizz,’’ she gushed, 
“T suttinly am delighted to have 
met up with you.” 

Eddie flushed in confusion 
as he clasped her hand. 

“You shuah do shake sum- 
thin’ elegant, Miss Watts.” 

She nodded. 

*‘T isa slave to my perfession, 
Mistuh Fizz. I works hahd an’ 
constant.” 

‘* Ain’t it the truth?’’ Eddie heaved a vasty sigh. “‘ Ain’t 
it, just?” 

“°Tain’t nothin’ else.” 

She seated herself and motioned Eddie to the lid of her 
theatrical trunk, and as he sat there staring at nothing, 
Miss Watts scrutinized him critically. 

She was surprised at what she saw. Eddie, in person, 
was disappointing, particularly if one happened to be 
familiar with his deserved reputation as a competent 
director of exceedingly creditable and highly successful two- 
reel comedies, made by and with negroes for the cinema- 
loving populace the world over. In the first place, Eddie 
gave the impression of being addicted to melancholia. He 
was of medium height and more than usual slenderness. 
His eyes were large and cowlike. His feet were large, his 
hands larger and his knee joints enormous. He certainly 
appeared to lack confidence in himself, and talked with a 
hesitant, frightened manner that amazed Glorious even 
while it interested her. Certainly, she reflected, any man 
who could have attained Eddie’s prominence in the face 
of his personal handicaps must be inlaid with sheer genius. 
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“We Has Arranged That You is to Finish This Pitcher Under the Pussonal Direction 
an’ Supervision of J. Cesar Clump’”’ 


Eddie cleared his throat, blinked apologetically and 
hinted at the object of his visit. 

“The house manager was informin’ me that yo’ vaude- 
ville bookings end this Saddy night.”’ ; 

She smiled and dimpled. 

““That’s the one thing they don’t do nothin’ else but.”’ 

“H’m! An’ what was you’aimin’ to do immedjitly 
thereafter?”’ 

“T don’t hahdly know. Go back Nawth maybe an’ see 
can’t I git a li'l’ mo’ time.”’ She put out a feeler. “How 
come you to be intrusted?”’ 

“We-e-ell, I was thinkin’ ” He poked his head 
forward. ‘‘Miss Watts, has you ever contemplated the 
movies?”’ 

“Says which?” 

“Has you ever projected becomin’ a movin’-pitcher 
actress?” 

Glorious tingled to her finger tips. Her expression grew 
live and eager and she leaned forward tensely. 

“ Actin’ fo’ the cam’ra, Mistuh Fizz, is the most ambi- 
tion I has got.” 


oy Cohen 


January 9, 1926 


Eddie violated fire rules by 
igniting a cigarette. Thesmo 
steadied his nerves sullen 
to permit him sustained ex- 
planation. % 

“Tt’s thisaway, Miss Watts: I 
direc’s Mis’ Sicily Clump, which 
is the wife of J. Cesar Clump, 
who is our chief director. Now 
Sicily ain’t been so well right re- 
cent, which is how come her 
take a vacation, an’ I ain’t g 
nobody to direct. Understan’?” 

“Uh-huh, Mistuh Fizz. I su 
tinly does.” 

“Well, I.ain’t happy less’n I 
is directin’, an’ when I seen you 
on the stage tonight I gits mea 
swell idea fo’ a two-reel comedy 
*bout a cullud gal which goes to 
Hawayyah an’ gits kidnaped by 
a native king; an’ in the end] 
got a wow idea fo’ a burlesque 
finish, when she jumps in the 
volcano an’ the bottom of the 
volcano is made of rubber, an’ 
she bounces right out an’ the 
hero is standing on the edge 
the creator an’ she hits right in 
his arms an’ the villain is foiled, 
see? An’, of course, there’d ng 


lot of hula dancin’ an’ ev’ything 
in it, an’ we could git a lot o 
comedy stuff about surf boards 
an’ such; an’ it all depended o; 
would you like to try it, an’ if so 
does you screen well, an’ w 
President Latimer let me mak 
the pitcher? So tha’s what | 
craves to know.” 
Glorious’ eyes were glowing 
as she made it plain in no un 
certain terms that the gentlema 
who could give her such an op 
portunity was no less than pet 
fection. Whereupon Eddie fle 
from her fulsome gratitude an 
the following morning outline 
his scheme to the ponderous an 
_ portly Orifice R. Latimer, pres 
ident of Midnight. 
There were several thin 
about the scheme which a 
pealed to Orifice. First and fore 
most was the novelty of © 
Hawaiian burlesque. Secon 
was the opportunity to use th 
staff and crew of the Fizz unil 
which was enjoying an enforce 
idleness because of Sicily’s a 
tack of nerves. He consulte 
with J. Cxsar Clump, and Eddi 
was bidden to produce the lad 
for screen tests the followin 
Monday. That afternoon 
appeared in the studio wi 
Glorious in tow. ; 
Orifice, always responsive t 
feminine allure, grew expansi 
and J. Cesar Clump quit the sé 
where he was directing Opu 
Randall and Welford Potts in a knock-down-and-drag-o1 
comedy and stumped across the lot to accept an intré 
duction. 4 
J. Cesar was smaller than Eddie Fizz; but whereas th 
latter was negative and retiring, J. Cesar was direct a 
dynamic. He postured before the comedy colored hul 
dancer—cap reversed, putties shined, sport shirt open at th 
throat, eyes staring approval through horn-rimmed goggle 
“Miss Watts, I is suttinly much obliged to meet you.” 
“The pleasure is also mine, Mistuh Clump. Always 
has heard what a swell director you is, an’ many the tin 
I has laughed at Midnight pitchers, thinkin’ of the brail 
which directed same.” 
Cesar’s chest expanded. 
“‘T thank you excessive, Miss Watts. An’ does yo’ scree 
test prove successful, I trus’ you won’t hesitate to 
mand me, does you crave any special attention.” 
He strutted off like a bantam rooster, Glorious’ eye 
shining after him. Eddie Fizz was a trifle uncertain. _ 
The tests were eminently successful. Transferred to 
screen, Glorious exhibited attractiveness, vivacity and 


C 


aise of ability. -Lawyer Evans Chew drew up a con- 
t to which Miss Watts affixed her signature, and that 

t Eddie took her in a Gold and Silver taxi to Epic 
rs’ road house on the Montgomery Highway, where, 
a goodly service of fried chicken and apple fritters, he 
ined the basic idea for his comedy. 
lorious was enthusiastic, and the following morning 
appeared on the lot to remain all day in the vicinity 

Cesar Clump that she might absorb some knowledge 
.e technic of screen acting. J. Cesar made her decidedly 
ome, a fact which the much-impressed Eddie Fizz did 
miss. 

‘ut Eddie was a busy man. He started the morning by 
iling to the technical director the volcano set which he 
jt have, and on which construction should be started 
,ediately. Then he went into headachy conference 
 Forcep Swain, who constituted the literary staff of 
, Midnight organization. Forcep chuckled over the 
' and begged for a few days in which to do the com- 
e treatment and continuity. Mr. Fizz gestured vio- 
ly. 

‘Couple hours, you mean.” 

But, Eddie, no author cannot auth in two hours.” 
Fo’ what I craves he can. Time is impawtant, ’cause 
,t Sicily’s next pitcher all doped out an’ I got to finish 
_befo’ Mis’ Clump gits ready to work again.” 

joreep promised to have the treatment ready in the 
jt of two hours, and actually completed it in three. 
jn, in consultation with Eddie Fizz, they laid out the 
jing scenes and Mr. Fizz assembled the company and 
rpared for the outdoor shots. 

‘lorious was an apt and willing pupil, and she did un- 
sally well under the tutelage of the painstaking Mr. 
‘i;. Whereas J. Caesar Clump achieved amazingly suc- 
eful results by driving willy-nilly through all obstacles, 
\lie Fizz attained to equal success by a scrupulous atten- 
i¢ to detail. 

jhe picture—entitled How Are Yuh?—got away to an 
uvicious start. Even Orifice R. Latimer confessed as 
12h when the ‘first rushes were exhibited in the projec- 
i¢ room. Glorious displayed a verve and physique cal- 
u.ted to arrest the attention of any audience, and she 
weared to have a natural aptitude for the little quirks of 
ii-speed comedy. As the days passed and the rushes 
ozinued to show a steady improvement in Miss Watts’ 


method, President Latimer commenced to think. He even 
thought out loud and in the presence of J. Cassar Clump. 

“Cesar,” he postulated, ‘this heah Glorious Watts is 
gwine become one mo’ swell actress.’’ Mr. Clump agreed 
mildly. 

“‘T reckon she’ll do as long as my wife ain’t workin’.”’ 

“She’s as good as Sicily, only diff’ent.”’ 

“You reckon?” 

“Tis shuah. An’ Midnight could rilly use another lady 
star.” 

Ceesar grew more interested. 

“What at is you drivin’, Orifice?” 

“Has you seen any of Miss Watts’ rushes?”’ 

“‘No-o. I been awful busy.” 

“Come along.” 

Orifice conducted his chief director to the projection 
room. The cameraman was called and he wound his spool 
with the unrelated and repetitious scenes of How Are 
Yuh? The lights dimmed, the screen blazed and the pro- 
jection commenced. 

For five minutes J. Cesar Clump said nothing. Then he 
started talking. Even in the darkness Orifice could tell 
that Cesar’s eyes were popping, and Orifice valued Cesar’s 
judgment even more than his own. 

“Ain’t she a wonder, Cesar?” 

“Great sufferin’ tripe! The gal’s a marvel—nothin’ 
else. Orifice, if you don’t sign her up under a long-term 
contrac’ you ain’t got nothin’ in yo’ haid ’ceptin’ a 
wacuum.” 

“Hot ziggity dam!’”’ The president rubbed the soft 
palms of his pudgy hands together. ‘‘Ain’t that what 
I been tellin’ you? Ol’ Eddie Fizz is a genius, tha’s what, 
to ’scover a gal like that. Now I been thinkin’, Cesar, us 
has got somethin’ swell heah, an’ we’d make a mistake to 
go ahead cheap like we started. My plan is that we sign up 
Glorious fo’ two yeahs. Then when we has her safe under 
contrac’, we spends mo’ money on this pitcher, an’ mean- 
while do some advertisin’ in the trade papers an’ git her 
built up quick into a star. Understand?” 

Cesar understood, and he thought he understood a 
great deal more than Latimer was saying. He was, as a 
matter of fact, indulging in some plain and fancy thinking. 
He was thoroughly in accord with this campaign scheme 
which would introduce her to a large public. Whereupon 
he quizzed Orifice. 
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“You plans a regular campaign, huh?” 

“You said it.” 

“An’ you want this pitcher to be a wonder?” 

“The best yet.” 

J. Cesar coughed modestly. 

“Then why not let yo’ best director handle it?” 

“Bh?” Orifice did not immediately grasp Cesar’s 
meaning. ‘‘Meanin’ you?” 

“Not nobody else.”’ 

Mr. Latimer beamed. He regarded J. Cesar as being 
slightly better than superhuman, and if Cesar was willing 
to take over the direction of the picture which Eddie had 
started so auspiciously, there seemed little chance for 
anything save an astounding success. 

“You really would do it, Brother Clump?”’ 

“T suttinly would.” 

“Sweet mamma! Usisset!’’ Then his face fell. “‘What 
you reckon Eddie will say?’”’ Mr. Clump shrugged. 

“Eddie won’t say nothin’. He never does, an’ he says it 
constant.” 

In which J. Cesar spoke the truth; but there were ele- 
ments in the present situation of which neither Cesar 
Clump nor Orifice Latimer was aware. 

All his life Eddie Fizz had been susceptible to feminine 
charm, and only a terrible timidity had saved him from 
feminine entanglement. Now, however, he found himself 
in the grip of an emotion which vanquished his reticence. 
In brief, he was paying violent and ardent court to the 
fair hula dancer. 

Once fully under way, Eddie was a decidedly efficient 
wooer. Nightly automobile rides through the pine-scented 
reaches of Shades Valley, excursions to the river, some 
forty miles away, where Mr. Fizz possessed an ancient 
bateau equipped with an outboard motor; an occasional 
swim at Blue Lake Park; sundry soft drinks at the Gold 
Crown Ice Cream Parlor, and a profusion of flowers. 

Glorious would have been less than human had she 
failed to respond. Ordinarily she would have paid little 
attention to Eddie, he being a colorless sort of individual. 
But Glorious was glimpsing him in action as a director. He 
not only wielded vast power but did it modestly and effi- 
ciently. He was quiet and soft voiced and painstaking. 
And Glorious knew that he was in a fair way to make of 
her a star of considerable magnitude. 

(Continued on Page 150) 


Glorious Watched Spellbound as Edwin Boscoe Fizz Proceeded to Perform the Most Magnificent Gesture of His Unadventurous Life 
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sweetly at asixty-mile air speed, 
which meant a rate of forty-five 
miles an hour in relation to the 
ground, for she was bucking a 
fifteen-mile 
breeze. Islumped 
back in the rear 
cockpit, handling 
the controls easily 
and comfortably 
as I drifted into 
that half drowsy, 
wholly content 
state of mind the 
pilot so often ex- 
periences when the 
motor holds its 
even rhythm and 
the bumps come 
soft and seldom. 
Once in awhile I'd 
lean over the edge 
of the fuselage to 
sean the flat geo- 
metrically check- 
ered prairie 
country for bear- 
ings, or to watch a 
toy train crawling 
over its narrow 
tracks 2000 feet 
below, but chiefly 
I just rested and 
thought idly and 
regretfully about 
the friendly game 
that had cleaned 
me out the night 
before. 
Then suddenly 
I heard the faint 
spit-spit and felt 
the miss in the 
motor that told me it was gasping for gas. I knew what 
was wrong. Before taking off that morning I had drained 
the water from the carburetor wells, so the trouble wasn’t 
there. The gas tank must be empty. Of courseI had poured 
in what I thought would be sufficient fuel, but, confound it, 
I hadn’t counted on that fifteen-mile head wind. Anyhow, 
there I was, 2000 feet in the air, twenty miles from my 
objective, out of gas—and broke. 


Ts old bus was humming along 


Out of Gas and Out of Cash 


HERE was nothing to worry about immediately. I was 

flying one of the old JN4 training planes—the famous 
Jennies of the army camps—and I knew she had a gliding 
ratio of seven to one, which meant 
that since I was 2000 feet high, I 
could alight on any comparatively 
level field within a rough radius of 
14,000 feet. I spotted one that I 
could reach easily—a stubble field, 
by its lightish-brown color—not too 
far from the paved state road that 
wound like a twisting bit of white 
baby ribbon through the softly 
shaded green-and-brown farm lands. 
So I pulled the throttle back and 
nosed down, making a wide sweep- 
ing spiral which I hoped would at- 
tract attention. The flying wires 
screamed their first high note as they 
cut the air in the speed of that glide, 
then changed to the low-toned land- 
ing song as I leveled off a few feet 
above the ground to make as pretty 
a three-point landing, square into 
the wind, as anyone could wish to 
see. Then I rolled a bit nearer the 
road and waited—wishing that my 
hard-boiled instructor back in 1917 
had seen that landing; wishing that 
I had a few gallons of gas; ‘wishing 
that, with the rest of the world, I 
had grown tired of kings before I 
tried to back three against a full 
house the night before. 

I hadn’t long to wait. Almost 
before I had cut my ignition the 
farmer came boiling out from his 
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house 500 yards away. He started yelling incoherently 
before he left the doorstep and kept it up as he climbed three 
rail fences and jumped a ditch on his way to me. Finally 
he reached hearing distance. 

‘‘What are you doing in my field?”’ he bawled. 

I wanted to tell him that I had come down to pick a 
four-leaf clover, but decided to reserve my wise cracks. 

“Tank’s dry,” I reported. ‘‘Where’s there a garage 
round here?”’ 

After he saw that my tail skid had only scratched the 
surface of his ground, and that I hadn’t upset the rotation 
of crops, he calmed down. But he was still hoarse when he 
told me I’d find a filling station half a mile up the road. 
I suspected as much. That’s why I always followed the 
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state roads frequented by motori 
when I was flying cross country. 
I detailed that noisy tiller of t 
soil to watch the plane, and footed 
flying togs and all, up the pike. 7 
ship was safe w: 
him, so I didi 
hurry. Besides 
wanted to giveh 
plenty of time 
swank around { 
old Jenny and 1 
his neighbors a 
perhaps a f 
curious motori 
all about it. 
hoped to do b 
iness with th 
later. But ji 
now I had am 
pressing probley 


Air Tramp 


HE garagenm 

was waiting 
I swaggered 1 
rubbing a cou 
of thin dimes 
gether in 1 
pocket to mé 
them feel I 
lonely. He } 
seen, as I hoped 
would, that tri 
spiral landing. 

“That yo 
aeryoplane?” 
demanded. 

‘6YVes : | 
plied. ‘‘I ea 
down to give 3 
a hop. Only 
bucks.” 

“Nope,” he pronounced, “‘don’t want to ride in ons 
them things. Air’s too soft and the ground’s too he 
Besides it ain’t worth ten dollars.” 

“Five dollars,’ I tempted him, “and I’ll throw i 
loop.” 

He began to weaken. Finally I broached the proposit 
I had planned from the beginning. 

‘Fill her up with gas and oil,’’ I said, ‘‘and Ill give: 
a ride for nothing.” 

That won him. I drained the sump and put in fi 
oil—for the old stuff was getting pretty thin—then fi 
the tank. It wasn’t high-test gas, but it would do. A 
T had given the garage man his promised hop, I took up 
farmer and two of his friends at five dollars each, then | 

away. My troubleswere over. I: 
- all set with gas and oil and mone 
take me to the county fair at Hon 
burg, where I was sure to find ple 
of passenger-carrying trade. 
For I was gypsying the Je 
through the Corn Belt and hac 
snatch off my profits—and my 
keep—where I could. 


There were at that time, w) 
was several years ago, hundred 
us tramping the skies from cot 
fair to county fair, flying batt 
planes purchased from the gov 
ment surplus stores. They had 
us from $350 to $1500 each. S$ 
of us knew how to fly, others thot 
we did. The majority, I should 
had had instruction in the arm 
navy aviation schools during 
war, and many had seen ac 
service; but there were others 
had simply picked up what kn 
edge they could by hanging ar¢ 

_aviation fields and finally ge 
some instruction from a g 
natured pilot. 

I’m out of the game now—I 
when the old Jenny was ready ti 
apart from old age and hard usa 
but there are others still in the 
with the full intention of stic 

(Continued on Page 138) 


[ MUST not be hastily 
concluded that life at 
Nyumbo is all battle, 
)rder and sudden death. 
» have our internal econ- 
y, our city life, to which 
intry pleasures are for- 
wn. We have our cock- 
7s, who live their lives in 
» streets, and whose rare 
‘ursions with me into the 
ods ‘and fields and jun- 
¥s are to them a wonder 
i'd a somewhat mitigated 
ight. Of such are our 
at boys, the cook, the 
*nner—and Sabakaki. 

SSabakaki has in charge 
> motor cars. He is sup- 
psed to find them each day 
i food and water, and to 
<1d them forth fit and ca- 
,risoned for high emprise. 
», need he can drive the 
fick. He can make the 
jing go; and that ability 
jitself sufficient to set him 
\gh in all native eyes, but 
(pecially hisown. The pre- 
igative of his calling is that 
) can, when we move from 
ot to spot, always ride. 

\This is fortunate, for he 
ars proudly a pair of the 
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ingest, broadest, flattest plantigrade shoes ever turned out 
any foundry. What their gross and net tonnage may be I 
‘ould never dare try to guess, but the tare on those feet of 
3 must be something enormous. When Sabakaki moves 
om spot to spot, his going is signalized by sounds similar 
| those made by a board striking very flat on the water. 
hen he runs, the miracle is beyond description. On this 
videful structure is erected a sturdy frame addicted to 
atties or golf stockings, khaki shorts, fancy shirts and ex- 
omsive headgear. For Sabakaki is a meredadi, which is 
wahili for our ancient slang designation of ‘‘dude,”’ only 
pry much more so. In complexion he is very black, for he 
/a Uganda man; and in countenance his external works 
sie not his internal characteristics, which are subservient, 
ished by but resilient to misfortune, inordinately vain, 
ith a strong infusion of chuckleheadedness throughout. 


| Not the Perfect Chauffeur 


(JE ATTRACTED unfavorable attention to himself in 
'L our first twenty miles out from Nairobi, when the gas 
ink of one of the cars proved empty. There are gaso- 


1e stations in the 
jarages, but as we 
jave to carry fur- 
ner supplies an 
credible journey, 
ais came near be- 
ga capital crime. 
jhat evening we 
nade a bivouac 
amp. Sabakaki 
rought our fire- 
tones. One of 
‘hem was too 
arge. Having 
jiled to break it 
»y ordinary meth- 
ds, Sabakaki 
avagely tried to 
jite it in two. In 
iis also he failed; 
jut it was an in- 
resting effort. 
In the truck, be- 
ides certain sup- 
lies, he carried at 
jaat time sundry 
un bearers and 
thermen. He was 
ery proud to show 
ff his ability be- 
ore these, and 
ery loath to ac- 
nowledge even 
partial defeat 
jeforethem. Inas 
auch as Sabakaki 


The Roll Call of Our Men 


Doc’s Archery Contest With the Wakoma. Doc to Bat 


usually managed to stall his machine at the worst place in 
the numberless fearful dongas and ravines we had to cross, 
he was ordered to stop on the hither side of these places 
and wait for one of us to come back from the other cars 
and do the driving. That was an order his vanity utterly 


forbade him to obey. What 
would his admiring passen- 
gers think at this evident 
reflection on his ability? He 
tried it, anyway—always 
got stuck, and resorted to 
dense stupidity to counter 
our sometimes vigorous re- 
proaches. We sent back a 
gun bearer to stop him; he 
brushed right by. Finally 
Lhad to drop off in person 
and stand where he would 
have to run over me before 
proceeding. 

So by the timewe reached 
Nyumbo, Sabakaki was 


at Nyumbo. 


Insert —M’tone, the Ikoma Sultan 


of ‘Karibu.” 
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what might be called a 
marked man. We took no- 
tice of Sabakaki and thereby 
derived a mixed or alternat- 
ing exasperation and 
amusement. It did no good 
to point out that he was a 
cross between a baboon and 
a rhinoceros, that his most 
brilliant inspirations would 
bring the blush of shame to 
a pterodactyl, and that the 
only use of his head was to 
support the astonishing 
headgear which was quite 
beyond his means anyway. 
He merely replied agreeably 
and with an an air of entire 
acquiescence, ‘‘N’dio, 
bwana!’’—yes, bwana. It 
was like kicking a pillow. 

Sabakaki had no sense 
whatever of the timely oc- 
casion. On the days when 
he had been deepest in the 
direst disgrace, and when 
ordinary sense would have 
advised him to hide his di- 
minished head until the 
lightnings had passed and 
the sun shone once more, he 
would appear before me as 
I sat by the evening fire. 
While yet a long way off he 


would remove his cap and hold it in front of him with his 
two hands; when a little nearer he would say ‘‘Hodie,” 
and would not approach until I had given the proper reply 
By these signs of great politeness I knew 
that Sabakaki wanted something. 
“Will bwana shoot a topi tomorrow and 
give me the skin?”’ said he. 


Breaking Up a Kingdom 


w HY, you misbegotten son ofa goat,”’ 
says I, “‘why should I shoot you a 
You forgot to fill the water cans 
today, and if I shoot any topis the skins 


“‘N’dio, bwana,’’ Sabakaki agreed with 
me cordially. 


The above was written two months ago 
incamp. I cut the manuscript at this point 
to insert a beautiful and typical example 
that happened when we finally went out 


to Nairobi. Asyou 
may imagine, the 
complete break-up 
of a kingdom was 
no small job. 
Transportation 
was not now a 
piecemeal affair of 
afew cases of petrol 
or a dozen boxes of 
supplies or a score 
of bags of potio. All 
our belongings, to 
the last dik-dik 
skin and the ulti- 
mate toothbrush, 
were to be carried 
somehow over that 
long journey to the 
southern Guaso 
Nyiro River, 
where the ox 
wagons would take 
it all off our shoul- 
ders and heads. 
Questions of 
water en route; 
questions of food; 
questions of sick 
men and enough 
well men; ques- 
tions of all sorts 
had to be faced and 
answered. Not the 
(Continued on 
Page 110) 
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For an Instant He Stood Trembling, Then He Stooped, Picked Her Up Bodily and Started for the House 


x 

ORQUAY felt sorry for his father. He wished he had 
[nee overheard his talk with Mr. Damon and that he 

could have received with spontaneous astonishment 
the news that the despised Pine Tree Glassworks had 
performed the miracle of swallowing something much big- 
ger than itself. Had things happened that way, the glow 
of his interest might have melted the sudden barrier which 
had arisen between them through the incident of Janie’s 
arrival and drawn them into mutual understanding. But 
it was not in his nature to pretend surprise when he felt 
none, no matter what the advantage. 

“‘T was by the window when you were talking to Mr. 
Damon,” he said as he arranged four chairs in a row, took 
off the tablecloth and rolled it into a ball for a pillow. ‘‘I 
heard enough to guess he’d have to sell.” 

“What are you doing?” asked his father. 

“Fixing myself a place to sleep,’”’ he answered. 

“Here?” sneered Thomas. Hestood watching Torquay 
for a moment and then sat down by the corner of the table, 
where he could finger the ledger he had been poring over 
when Torquay had seen him from the hallway. 

“‘They’ve still got a few accounts worth saving,” he 
continued after the long pause; ‘‘but there are a lot more 
they lost that somehow we didn’t get. I’m out for any- 
thing now, Torque, small or big. The way this country’s 
moving, you can’t tell from one day to another what’s 
going to jump from nothing into a big order.” 

“That’s right,” agreed Torquay. ‘‘I remember you 
wouldn’t run a batch for Jim Farless, even after I’d made 
the mold, and look where he is now.” 

“There’s a time to hold your cards close to your chest,”’ 
continued his father, “‘and a time to lay them out. I’ve 
been thinking you and me haven’t been spending enough 
money—on ourselves, I mean.” 

“T can’t eat more’n I’ve been eating,’ 
“nor wear two suits at a time.” 

“That needn’t stop us from owning half a dozen suits 
apiece, and a buggy, and good horses, with a man to look 


’ 


said Torquay, 


after them, and perhaps someone to help Mega with the 
house.”’ 

“To help Mega!”’ repeated Torquay blankly. ; 

It seemed to him the limit of absurdity that Mega 
should either need or accept help. A silence fell between 
them. His father appeared to be annoyed, or perhaps only 
nervous. He ruffled the pages of the ledger, and then arose 
to walk about the room with short, unnatural steps. Some- 
thing was on his mind. 

He turned and asked abruptly, ““How did you come to 
bring the girl here?”’ 

“T didn’t,” said Torquay. ‘‘She come of herself. The 
first part of it was this morning, when she brought Jake 
Damon’s kids to the works. The second part was when 
Jake found out what she’d done and threw her out.” 

“‘It was a poor day for her to pick on to bring any of the 
Damons to the Pine Tree Glassworks, but where did you 
come in on it? That’s what I’d like to know.” 

‘She said the kids would never have told where they’d 
been if I’d made a couple of flip-flaps when they asked for 
7em.”’ : 

Thomas laughed nastily. 

“So that was enough for her to hang herself around your 
neck, eh?”’ 

“No,” said Torquay, frowning. “She didn’t say any- 
thing about it, but perhaps she remembers you owe her 
father money.” 

“T owe no man money!”’ flared Thomas. 

“You do. You owe fifty cents for the food we had from 
the folks in the brick house at Babylon.”’ 

It was fully a minute before his father could remember. 
That far-off day did not stand at the beginning of conscious 
time to him as it did to Torquay, and yet it was not quite 
without its red mark. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed. ‘‘It was the day I showed you 
about women with the apples. Rotten. Black inside. 
That’s what they are. You got a Bible in your room, be- 
cause I seen it laying there. Read it. ‘Counting one by 


one, to find out the account . . . one man amo 
thousand have I found ; but a woman among all those ha’ 
I not found.’ That’s what it says. Bah!” He took a fift 
cent piece from his pocket with a ten-dollar note and place 
them on the cover of the ledger. ‘There you are. Git 
that to the girl when you see her—two shillings and 1 
terest—and tell her where to go.” : 
He stamped out of the room and up the stairs. Torqua 
got up to blow out the light, and then lay down once mor 
but he could not sleep. The chairs made a comfortah 
enough bed, but every time he closed his eyes they snap 
wide open again without his knowing why or when t 
did it. He could keep them closed only by force, and t 
tired his eyelids and made his head ache. He arose nd 
sat with his hands thrust in his pockets, staring at noth 
His father was awake too. He could hear him pacing 
and down in his room just above. There was a bo 
which creaked regularly, showing that he was walking m 
the same place each time. ; 
Torquay got to thinking of Janie. He could see ever} 
thing in his room—the washstand with its ewer and ba 
and a fresh towel every day. That was Mega! The ches 
rug; the braced table with its load of books; the wi 
thumbed Bible—strange book to the unguided min 
with its leaves still indented from the wetting they ha 
suffered so many years ago—or was it yesterday? H 
mind crept around to the bed. He could see Janie lyin 
there, her yellow hair spread out and her face as whit 
the pillow. If he should split her open with an ax, perh 
she would be black inside—as black as her blue eyes 
looked in the dark under the sycamore. 
He got up, slipped out quietly and walked around. 
house. The light was still burning in his room. So she, 
was awake. Perhaps she was sitting on the edge of th 
bed, just staring as he had been staring. He wanted to ¢@ 
to her, but a lump rose in his throat, squeezing his vO) 
to nothing, and he was afraid to force it for fear of the 
kind of sound that might come out. If she should come t 


window, he would wave to her. He stood still a long 
e, but the square of light remained a blank. Finally he 
it into the house again, closing the door noiselessly 
ind him. He looked up and saw a light at the top of the 
rs. It was his father, standing with his back to him, 
}. holding a candle in one hand. He was dressed only in 
fhort nightgown which showed the figure of a colossus 
ih straddled legs, but his other hand was gripping the 
ib of the door that led to the narrow hall. 

‘orquay felt a violent tremor, as if he had stepped into 
irged air. He remembered that to his father, should he 
< around, he was invisible at the bottom of a black pit. 
crouched as if to spring, but changed his mind, drew 
ist, stood with his back to the front door, his hands 
ead out against it, and waited and listened. When his 
ier spoke, even though it was in a low voice, he could 

r quite clearly, so intense was the silence. 

‘You there—come out. I know you're awake, because 
an see the light under the door.”’ 

\ long pause, and then Janie’s voice: 
que?” 

‘No; it isn’t Torque. Torque’s asleep. I’m his father, 
1 I want a word with you.” 

\gain a pause, and then Torquay heard the turning of a 
r; Janie stepped out from his room, fully dressed. 
“Oh!” She shrank back as if to reénter the room, then 
‘inged her mind and advanced boldly. ‘‘Let me go.” 

\‘ Listen, lass.” 

\‘I want to hear nothing.” Her voice rose and half broke. 
‘m going; isn’t that enough?” 

‘Hush now! Torque will hear you!” 

‘What if he does?”’ 

She raised both hands as if to strike Thomas on the 
‘st. He receded until he stood at the top of the main 
‘ht of stairs, and she followed him to the platform. 

In there,’ he whispered, nodding toward his room. 
i‘No!” 

She stooped and tried to dash under the hand in which 
}} candle was upheld. It fell with a clatter and in the 
ir-kness Torquay heard the sounds of a struggle and a 
|). He went up the stairs so swiftly that he was uncon- 
Jus of touching the steps. His eyes had measured the 


“Ts it you, 


distance to his father’s ankles and his hands found them 
unerringly. A surge of strength came into his shoulders 
and arms; he lifted the feet higher and higher until he 
could force them over the banisters, then he let them go. 
As Thomas slid downward he seized spindle and rail, and 
would have stopped his fall had not the balustrade been 
old and brittle. It bowed outward, then shivered into a 
hundred fragments. There was a dull, heavy crash that 
shook the house. 

Torquay felt around blindly for Janie and presently a 
gasping sob guided him to her. She was crouched on the 
top step, with her hands and body flattened so tightly 
against the wall that he could scarcely force his arm around 
her. He picked her up. Feeling his way with his shoulder, 
he walked carefully down the stairs and opened the door. 
A sooty, gray dawn was in the sky, and a billowing blanket 
of white mist, lying over the flats, caught the light and 
threw it back, clarified. Janie looked up and a glow of 
wonder filled her eyes as she recognized his face. Her 
limbs relaxed and she sank against him with a sigh. 

Torquay was amazed at the roundness and the warmth 
of her body. Up to that moment he had thought of her, if 
at all, as something cold, fragile and angular. Suddenly 
he wished he might free his hands to wipe the dripping 
sweat from his hair, for though she was light as a feather, 
she weighed in his arms more heavily than his father’s 
bulk had strained his wrists. And yet he never thought to 
put her down until she spoke. 

“Tt’s you, Torque.” 

“Yes; it’s me.” 

He stopped to set her on her feet, but she still clung to 
him, her hands holding to his coat and her body pressed 
against him. ~ 

“T love you, Torque; I love you with all my heart.” 

“You'd do anything for me, wouldn’t you?” he asked 
coolly. 

“Yes; anything.” 

“Anything at all?” 

“For you, Torque, anything.” 

“T knew it,’’ he muttered. 

““What’s that?” 

“Nothing.” 
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He guided her to the foot of the sycamore and they sat 
down close together with their backs against its trunk. He 
held her hand; in spite of looking so thin, it was warm and 
round like her body. He threw it away from him and she 
let it lie as it fell. He felt her shrinking into herself as if she 
were withering. It was too much for him; he took her in 
his arms and’ kissed her. 

““What was it you said, Torque?” 

“When?” 

“Just a minute ago.” 

“Never mind what I said. Are you afraid of my father?” 

“Yes; terribly.” 

“We'll get married in the morning. That will fix him.’ 

“But it’s morning now,” she stammered, ‘‘and I’m 
shivering with the cold.” 

“‘So it is,’ he said, rising. “‘ You come with me.”’ 

He led her over to the glassworks, where his shift was 
just going on, sat her on a box near the furnace and took 
his place at the glory hole. One couldn’t get married at 
four in the morning, so there was no sense in losing the 
working time. Presently a blower glanced at Janie and 
dared aremark. Torquay twisted his iron free of glass and 
turned on him with such a ripping gush of curses as she 
had never heard. The blasphemous words did not offend 
her ears; instead they started the blood leaping in her 
veins and made her bosom swell. The blower turned white, 
glanced at the iron dangling in Torquay’s hand and then 
forced a smile. 

“All right, Torque,’ he interrupted. 
enough for me to know I was dead wrong.” 

Although she had not slept, Janie did not tire of watch- 
ing Torquay. The ripple of his muscles, the steady flow of 
all his movements, above all, the red glare from the fur- 
nace, made him appear in her eyes a dark young god forg- 
ing his own thunderbolts of fire. 

At eight o’clock he knocked off, and by ten Janie Tilwell 
had become Mrs. Torquay Strayton. Instead of going 
back to the works, he crossed the bridge and started up 
the hill. 

‘“Where are we going, Torque?” 

“To get your things.” 

(Continued on Page 68) 
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human sounds as the late naturalist, Garner, from 

a cage in the African jungle, studied the speech 
of apes, I desire to recommend a suitable laboratory. 
It is the warehouse of the United States ap- 
praiser, a ten-story structure of red pressed 
brick that covers the block in New York of 
which Christopher and Washington streets 
form the northwest corner. There it is some- 
times possible to hear more doleful lamentations 
than afflict the ears of those who spend their 
leisure moments in the vicinity of the wailing 
wall in Jerusalem. 

The rich American returning from a holiday 
abroad with a bale of antiques which he plans 
to import duty free may undergo in that som- 
ber old building what is always a painful oper- 
ation. He has the wool removed from his eyes. 
It is there that the department-store man from 
Tulsa first learns of the post-republic youthful- 
ness of those Irish-linen bed sheets to which he 
has attached a certificate setting forth the “I 
verily believe” of a London dealer, a mild affi- 
davit attesting that these are more than 100 
years old. The affidavit does not state, as the 
seller did, that these are the very sheets on 
which Henry VIII slept during his sixth honey- 
moon. 

On another floor in that same warehouse the 
shrill-voiced daughter of a middle-western fam- 
ily that is listed in the higher brackets of the 
income-tax records may be told the truth about 
the jewel-incrusted gold box she has lugged 
from Ceylon under the fatuous impression that 
it was once the gift of a beautiful maharani to 
Lord Clive. She is told that it is indisputably 
contemporaneous with the work of the hasty 
lapidaries of Coney Island. 

On still another floor the international 
banker—or was he an oil man?—learns his 
black hawthorn vase, supposedly taken as loot 
from the Emperor’s Palace during the Boxer 
uprising, is worth in the open market about 
$1.89. But the unbearable circumstance that 
tortures from him sounds like the trumpetings 
of a trapped bull elephant is the discovery that 
he probably will have to pay duty on his fake 
on the basis of the price he paid for it. Some- 
times they pay duty just for the childish pleas- 
ure of dropping the very rare black hawthorn 
vase down the freight-elevator shaft. 

Six days a week it is a building of tragic 
noises; it is closed on Sundays and holidays. 


le ANYONE wishing to make a study of clamant 


Too Wide for its Age 


HE wealthy lawyer who brought back from 

France a great tapestry, large enough to 
have covered the rear wall of his oak-paneled 
library, made as loud an outcry as has been 
heard there in recent months. The coarsely 
woven hanging was flung for examination over 
an upright frame fashioned of lengths of gas 
pipe. 

“This isn’t old,’’ said the Government’s 
fabric expert, interrupting the barrister’s ex- 
planation of how he came to pay $12,000 for 
a greenish weaving that had shielded from the 
damp of her castle wall a mistress of one of 
the Kings of France. 

““What’s that?’’ barked the owner of the 
tapestry. 

“T said this isn’t old,’’ repeated the govern- 
ment employe. 

An apoplectie surge of color into the nor- 
mally ruddy cheeks of the lawyer was only one 
of the symptoms that betrayed his sudden 
flurry of anger. Testily he tapped the horn 
ferrule of his walking stick on the splintery 
floor of the warehouse. He breathed rapidly 
through his nose. 

“‘T guess you were not listening to me,’’ he 
said in the tone of one who struggles heroi- 
cally to keep possession of a sorely tried temper. 
“T bought this tapestry right off the wall where it had 
hung for two centuries. I was invited into the Touraine 
to spend a week shooting with the owner of the chateau— 
a direct descendant, my dear sir, of that mistress of the 
king of whom I just spoke. There is a bar sinister 
But what is the use of my going into all that with you? 
I did not buy this from any swindling dealer. I bought 
it from the man who owned it, a French nobleman. 
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The Unbearable Circumstance That Tortures From Him Sounds Like the 
Trumpetings of a Trapped Buli Elephant is the Discovery That He Probably 
Will Have to Pay Duty on His Fake on the Basis of the Price He Paid for It 


He didn’t want to sell it either. These affidavits ought 
to be enough for the Government.” 

His voice had begun to rise again and he made a dra- 
matic gesture with an outflung hand in which he held a 
sheaf of papers. 


“Affidavits are essential, but not controlling,” retorted. 


the government expert, impatient by now. “If we de- 
pended on affidavits, nobody would pay duty. I’ve looked 
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at your tapestry and I know it to be less than fift 
years old. It was made on a broad loom probably no 
more than thirty-five years ago. The real old stuf 
comes in hand-loom widths.”’ 

“‘T guess you don’t know who I am!”’ roarey 
the lawyer. That he was someone of con 
quence was made fairly evident by his haste to 
withdraw the remark. ‘‘Of course you 
your business,” he said more gently, ‘‘ but how 
can you be sure you are right in this case?” 

‘Mister,’ retorted the government expert 
“how can you be sure Columbus didn’t dis 
cover America in a flying machine? How ca 
you be sure George Washington didn’t have: 
stable full of automobiles at Mt. Vernor 
How can you be sure the Declaration of Ind 
pendence wasn’t typewritten? I am sure t 
is less than 100 years old because it was wov 
on a machine that every student of textil 
knows was not invented until Queen Victoria 
was a middle-aged woman.”’ ( 


Counterfeit Antiques 


i DON’T know the circumstances of your 
meeting with the nobleman who sold it to 
you, but I give you my word I have appraised 
no less than four tapestries resembling this 
closely as a stack of installment-house carp 
resemble one another. The pattern was identi 
cal in all—four nymphs running from a satyr 
in a forest.” 

The wealthy lawyer’s eyes were as those of 
a child that has just been told the truth abot 
Santa Claus. Finally, after polishing his 
glasses quite thoroughly, he said, ‘‘ You know, 
I'd be willing to give another $12,000 if I coul 
get out of telling my wife about this. She 
didn’t like the countess from the start.”’ 

Comparatively few of the tourists wh 
stream down the gangplank in a processi 
from every ship that returns to the port of 
New York get into the appraisers’ warehous 
but the merchandise they have brought hom 
in the form of supposedly antique souveni 
goes there by the van load to be examined by 
experts, who have better opportunities tha 
any other group in the world to study old thing: 
and things wearing the disguise of antiquity 

“The proportion of counterfeits in the mg 
of supposed antiquities brought home by Ame! 
ican travelers is so large,’’ F. J. Kracke, thi 
United States appraiser at New York, said t 
me recently, “‘that I am continually ame 
at the picture it presents of American gulli 
bility. Two-thirds of all the merchandise 
ported into America comes into this port @ 
filters through our appraising machinery, wh 
is essentially ahuman machine. The proport 
of the antiquities brought to America thatis 
imported through New York is even largel 
than two-thirds. | 

“Tn the tariff act of 1909 there was a pal 
agraph that provided for the free importat 
of genuine objects of art produced more t 
100 years prior to importation. The wo 
‘artistic antiquities’ in that paragraph h 
been construed so as to admit free old f 
niture, silverware, bronzes, fabrics, porce 
pottery, glassware and jewelry. Painti 
and sculpture, if originals, are not subject te 
duty. 

“Tn order to make that provision effective 
highly specialized force of men had to be 
brought into existence, and it was done. Civil 
service employes with a special aptitude wer 
transformed into expert antiquarians. At firs! 
it was necessary for the government appral 
to seek the help of experts outside the servic 
a great deal, but as time went on outside ex 
perts have been needed less and less. Nowa 
days the government experts are as competer 
authorities as any. There has been no m 
about it. The Government’s men have } 
better opportunities than can be had even by museum 
perts. The choicest specimens of the old things preser 
from the past have been flowing into America in a steat 
increasing stream. Ten years from now, if nothing oe 
to impede the flow, New York, instead of London, v il 
the world’s market place for antiquities of every civill 
tion. But that end will be brought about by dealers 
(Continued on Page 82) 


An old woman 
with sore eyes called 
in a doctor who, for 
a price agreed upon, 
was to call at her 
house and cure her 
by the application of 
anointment. During 
these visits the old 
woman could not see 
the doctor, who re- 
moved all her house- 
hold goods, one piece 
after another. When 
all was taken, the pa- 
tient’s eyes were 
cured, and the doctor 
demanded his fee, 
which the woman re- 
fused to pay. She was 
haled before a magis- 
trate, to whom she 
made the following 
explanation: ‘‘I 
promised to pay this 
man if herestored my 
sight, but my vision 
has grown worse; be- 
fore he began I could 
see my furniture, but 
now I can see none.”’ 

— Alsop. 
' YOT long ago, among a few friends at the club, the 
rather desultory conversation drifted to doctor bills. 

“T’d like to know,” said one of the group, “‘why it 
“:ts so much, nowadays, to keep alive. Have you noticed 
fely that mumps, measles, babies and operations have 
‘ne up into the luxury class?” 

'*Doctors have to live, like the rest of us,’”’ said another. 
“hey must eat and dress and pay rent or own a home.” 
'‘T grant all that, but the increase in their charges is out 
yall proportion. A baby used to cost not more than two 
indred dollars. Now, in a city like this, you’re lucky if 
/1 get off with a thousand. The price for an appendix 
j2ration not many years ago was anywhere from a hun- 
id to five hundred, and today you couldn’t get a surgeon 
‘look inside of you for less than five hundred, and from 
at on up.” 

‘Why this excess of feeling?” asked a third. ‘“‘Have 
fa had any experience with doctors lately, to cause all the 
rimus?’”’ 

‘‘T’ll say I have. I’ve been the rounds of specialists to 
id out what is the matter with me, and I don’t know any 
‘ire now than I did when I started. You ought to see 
tr bills!’ 

'‘What does your own doctor say about you?” 

ee haven’t any doctor myself. He’s out of date. I only 
‘| him in when there are colds and little things like that 
the family.” 
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“Perhaps that is one reason why medical treatment 
comes high.” 

Really, as will appear later, the expense of doctoring is 
not entirely the fault of the profession at large, but partly 
your own. I mean, aside from the natural increase in all 
living expenses, the doctor’s as well as yours. 

To discuss a subject so close to our hearts and pocket- 
books, it will be appropriate to begin with the family 
doctor. He is gone or going, depending upon whether you 
live in a big city or in a less populous community. In the 
large cities, as far as his close relationship with the family 
is concerned—all those intimate connections which once 
prevailed—he is certainly gone. 

If you can remember back twenty-five or forty years 
ago, you will recall how his coming into the house, his 
mere presence at the bedside, calmed our fears. With him 
hope entered, and confidence. After the particular object 
of his visit had been accomplished, he could easily be per- 
suaded to stop and chat upon less serious subjects. And 
sometimes he could be coaxed to eat a meal. Because he 
did this sort of thing frequently with his families, he was a 
sore trial to his own. Also to the patients who failed to find 
him in his office during office hours. 


The Days of the Family Doctor 


T WAS almost impossible to get a bill from him, because 

he was too busy doing things to reckon the charges. Per- 
haps about November, with Christmas coming on and the 
extreme likelihood of extra expenses, in conjunction with 
a greatly depleted and anemic bank account, he would sit 
down to the distasteful task of going over his books, accom- 
panied by much puzzled scratching of the head. 

His bookkeeping was of the most elemental character. 
It was simple, and, being simple and casual, it was most 
difficult. He couldn’t send an itemized account if his life 
depended upon it. So he would lump the whole thing, and 
if it looked pretty large he would reduce it to suit the 
means of his patient. 

It was a pretty good plan, after all, for the patient. But 
the doctor, summing up the entire amount in a lifetime of 
practice, lost a good many thousands of dollars and thereby 
deprived himself of a great many small luxuries, and his 
family of a comfortable inheritance after he had laid down 
his thermometer and scalpel and passed on. 

Still, he lived a wonderful life, full of intimacies, and 
enjoying the confidence of people as few of those in other 
callings are enabled to experience. He had compensations 
that money could not have purchased. 

Sometimes he made mistakes with regard to disease, but 
mostly they were either unrecognized or forgotten—or 
buried. But in an overwhelming number of instances his 
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common sense and 
his personal knowl- 
edge of his patients 
carried him and 
them safely over the 
bad places. This is 
the doctor of our 
memory, the hum- 
ble hero of many a 
story. 

Now all this has 
changed. The 
family-friend phase 
is gone. Every lo- 
cality of appreciable 
size has its special- 
ists whom people 
consult, often with- 
out first advising 
with the general 
practitionery. Now 
Jane goes to Doctor 
So-and-So because 
she has heard that 
he is good in what ails her. And John has been to half a 
dozen different doctors lately to find out what is the matter 
with him. Mother is having spinal adjustments, whatever 
that is. Father goes to a nose-and-throat man every time 
he gets a cold in his head. He recently consulted a skin 
specialist because of a boil on the back of his neck. 

Doctor Jones, who used to be called in on every occasion 
when the family needed advice or a pill, is rather looked 
down upon, or at least ignored, in this enlightened age of 
specialties in medicine. 

All this enlightenment may be to our advantage or it 
may not. Sometimes it is not. But one thing is certain, 
and that is that the cost of being sick has increased tre- 
mendously. The high cost of keeping alive is getting higher 
every year, keeping equal pace with the high cost of dying. 
And, as has been intimated, the trouble is at least partly 
due to ourselves. 

Suppose, for instance, that you have been ailing for 
some time, just gradually going down, getting less and less 
efficient and ambitious. You are losing appetite, your 
weight is decreasing, your tongue is coated, your sleep im- 
perfect and unrefreshing. Your friends begin to notice 
your changed appearance and to remark about it to them- 
selves and to you. 

Then one of them tells you that Doctor So-and-So is very 
successful in the treatment of cases like yours. People who 
know nothing whatever about disease are lavish with 

(Continued on Page 92) 
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Russia since the war, as fine a coat as ever did 

come out of Russia. Doubtless the skins of 
which it was made had been accumulating in some 
Siberian depot, cut off from the world by war and 
pestilence and famine, since the beginning of the 
revolution. There must, indeed, have been hundreds 
of them to pick from, so fine was the color of every 
skin in the coat, so exactly did they match. Prob- 
ably no coat of such quality was ever on sale in 
Western Europe before; they were reserved, before 
the revolution, for the grand duchesses and for the 
Empress of Russia herself. 

But when Wilbur Parkinson told Katharine that he pro- 
posed to buy it for her, she protested vehemently against 
his doing anything of the kind, declaring that it was un- 
suitable, that she did not want it, that she would feel 
miserable in it, that she would not have it. 

But Wilbur was enjoying his millions; his electric trac- 
tors were booming; he had come to Europe, bringing his 
family, not only with all the money in the world but also 
with an excellent prospect of making more by obtaining the 
contract to supply the railways of Luxemburg, in process 
of electrification, with his tractors. How could money be 
better spent than in giving his wife a coat the like of which 
no one not of royal blood had ever worn before? 

He bought the coat and Katharine wore it. It is not im- 
probable, however, that Wilbur derived more pleasure 
from seeing her in the coat than Katharine did from wear- 
ing it. She loved it, of course; no woman could fail to love 
all that expanse of exquisite color and exquisite smooth 
softness. She could not even help enjoying rather the 
startling effect on other women of the sight of it, and their 
admiring envy, though she felt it wrong to enjoy that envy. 
But still at heart the simple daughter of the Indiana town, 
which had grown only during the past ten years into the 
Parkinsonville of the great works in which Wilbur Parkin- 
son manufactured his tractors, she could never persuade 
herself that it was right, that it was not almost sinful of her 
to move about the world in a garment of that royal mag- 
nificence. 

When she told Wilbur of this feeling, he was on the in- 
stant smitten with an immense indignation and asserted 
loudly, with whole-hearted sincerity and perfect accuracy, 
that she was the equal of any queen who ever wore a 
crown. Certainly with her gentle clear-skinned face, that 
the years had hardly lined, and her soft brown eyes of a 
wonderful depth, she was very much more attractive to 
look upon than most of the queens whose portraits adorn 
the walls of the palaces of the world; certainly the coat 
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not only looked as if it had been made for her but as if it 
was adorning the one woman in the world it should adorn. 
But pleasing as Wilbur’s declaration was, it did not re- 
assure her; she was still unable to persuade herself that 
this royal magnificence was really appropriate to her. 
Also, no little fear was mingled with her uneasiness—fear 
lest she should be robbed of the coat. 

Wilbur was kept in Paris by his business campaign, and 
she stayed with him. Ella, their younger daughter, with 
Bob, their only son, went on to Rome; Natalie, their elder 
daughter, and her husband, Richard Aylott, followed them 
a few days later. Then, at the very height of Wilbur’s 
struggle to get the contract, when the next three days 
would bring victory or defeat, came a telegram from Nata- 
lie to say that Richard had been attacked by influenza and 
was laid up at Genoa. 

Katharine said that she must go to Genoa at once; Wil- 
bur said that she must not. He protested that since she 
knew neither French nor Italian, she would find the jour- 
ney detestable, be useless when she did reach Genoa, and 
that he would be so anxious about her as to be hampered in 
his business, for if she did get into any trouble she would 
not be able to get out of it. Katharine looked one of the 
softest and gentlest creatures in the world, so that the 
good at once petted her and the wicked at once tried to take 
advantage of her; but when she was set in a certain course, 
nothing that Wilbur could say or do would turn her from 
it, as he very well knew. She declared that Natalie needed 
her; she was going. Grumbling, he gave way. 

Worsted in the main struggle, he was allowed his way 
on a minor point. He wished her to wear the sable coat. It 
was December and bitter; the coat was as warm as it was 
beautiful. She did not wish to wear it; that long and grimy 
train journey would take the freshness off it; it would at- 
tract an attention to her she would much rather be with- 
out; it would make the journey much more expensive; she 
would be harassed by the fear of its being stolen. But with 
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the morning; Katharine would 
not wait till the night train: 
she would go by the 1:15. He 
snatched the time from his 
negotiations to put her on the 
train with a suitcase, a case of 
six large vacuum flasks con- 
taining coffee and a 
basket of dainties 
enough for three peo- 
ple for two days, a 
dozen magazines and 
all the illustrated pa- 
pers he could buy. But 
he was immensely an: 
noyed that every bed 
in the sleeper was en- 
gaged and that she 
must travel all the 
night in a day com- 
partment. He fussed 
over her, making her 
comfortable, till the 
train was on the move; 
and by the time ue 


saw the last of his rug- 
ged, fond and anxious 
face, the disquiet wit 
which she hadr 
garded this long all 
lonely journey with 
strangers had van- 

ished. f 
Settling herself 
in her corner, she 
examined her fel- 

low passen- 

gers — three 

women in the 

other cor- 

ners, who 

had not even 
yet finished their admiring and envious contempla- 
tion of the sable coat. The two in the farther 
corners were French and to all seeming friends, for 
as they stared at the coat, they talked volubly. 
The woman facing her, sallow, dark-eyed, hard- 
faced, with a quantity of black, coarse, rather 
greasy hair, looked to be Italian. She was 
dressed in black, with a large black hat on her 
head, curiously adorned with black feathers and cherries 
of a glistening black material, very much more funereal 
than any cherry that grows on a tree. In her ears were 
large imitation pearls, on her chest a large gold brooch on 
which was engraved in large letters the word “ Ricor- 
dami’’—remember me. Katharine had an impression that 
she had been to a funeral and come away disappointed in 
the amount of a legacy. { 

That impression was exactly right. Signora Adalgisa 
Rigutti had been to the funeral of her aunt; she was 
returning home bitterly disappointed by the smallness of 
the legacy she was to receive; it would barely pay for her 
return fare and the mourning which she had ordered for 
herself and her daughter. 

Even the fact that she was realizing a long-cheristiil 
ambition was of little comfort. As the wife of a deputy, 
she traveled first class for nothing in Italy; prudence had 
suggested that from Modane to Paris she should travel 
second. But, like so many of her class in Italy, it had al- 
ways been her ambition to get into the elegant and foreign 
world; traveling first class in France was almost to do so. 
She would have to go hungry, but at Modane she took a 
first-class return ticket to Paris, and hungry she was 
returning. 4 

Katharine rather listlessly opened a magazine and began 
to read it. Nothing in it gripped her strongly, and she read 
fitfully, pausing to wonder how her son-in-law was getting 
on in Genoa, how Wilbur was getting on in his campaign 
at Paris, to note the name of a station they ran oa 
rather bored. Whenever she raised her eyes from the 
magazine she observed that the woman in the opposite 
corner was gazing at her—or at her coat—with profound 
interest. Somewhat oppressed, she opened the coat and 
threw the sides back, leaving little but the lining to be ie 

In truth, Signora Rigutti was gloating over Katharine 
This was the really elegant, really foreign world. It w 
joy to have paid for the right to sit so near that sable ie 
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as nothing that some bread and coffee at Dijon that 
ing would have to last her to Turin. 

ney had been traveling for nearly an hour when Kath- 
> heaved a sigh and laid aside her magazine. Rather 
dly—as a rule timidity was the last of her failings— 
ora Rigutti spoke to her, first in French, then in Italian. 
aarine shook her head. Signora Rigutti’s face fell. 
nen hope brightened her eyes and she said, ‘“Amer- 
Db 

atharine nodded, and Signora Rigutti’s face grew even 
ater. She had an odd belief, resting on no foundations, 
e back of her mind that wealthy Americans are in some 
ie fashion influential. She said that a long journey in a 
vay train was tedious. 

atharine, in her kindly way, responded readily enough 
ne overture and they talked. It was an uncommonly 
sided conversation—questions from Signora Rigutti 
it Katharine’s destination, where she came from, her 
»and, her house, the number of her servants and family, 
motor cars; answers from Katharine. Frequently the 
‘an dabbed viciously and carelessly, with an entire 
lom from vanity, at her face with a none too clean 
ider puff. 

hey did not talk continuously. Signora Rigutti, 
igh she felt that she must play her part in the elegant 
.d, found talking in her broken English trying; when 
nad thought of a question, she had to think out how 
out it. Katharine also found her broken English 
ng. There were therefore long intervals of silence. 

it five o’clock Katharine opened her basket, ate a couple 
fakes and drank some coffee. She invited Signora 
atti to have some coffee and cakes with her. With 
monious politeness, Signora Rigutti refused; she 
v herself up stiffly and sat with her gloved hands 
ed in her lap. Katharine did not like to press her; 
did not know the ways of the country; it might be 
reach of manners. When Katharine had done, the 
stions began again. When they reached Dijon Katha- 
found that she had parted with the history of her life 
che information that Signor Rigutti was a deputy of 
Italian Chamber. 


She Invited Signora Rigutti to Have Some Coffee and Cakes With Her. 


At Dijon the two Frenchwomen and Signora Rigutti 
left the train; most of the other passengers also left it to 
stretch their legs. Katharine, in her timidity, remained in 
it. She plucked up courage to go and wash and felt the 
better for it. Signora Rigutti returned; she had had even 
less bread and coffee for her money than she had hoped. 
She would, indeed, be hungry when they reached Turin— 
ravenous. The two Frenchwomen did not return. The 
train started; Katharine put up her feet on the seat and 
was more comfortable. Signora Rigutti sat stiffly upright, 
her gloved hands folded in her lap. 

At about eight o’clock Katharine felt really hungry and 
began to make a meal. She had hardly begun it when she 
observed that the Italian was gazing at the food with 
glistening eyes. Once more she invited her to share her 
meal; once more with ceremonious politeness Signora 
Rigutti refused. This time Katharine pressed her; she ac- 
cepted the invitation. Once past the barrier of her polite- 
ness, she fell on the food like a wolf, and not less loudly. 
With an air of profound distrust, she refused the caviar, 
but she devoured aspic and pétés and chicken and sweets 
with an immense gusto and unflagging appetite. At in- 
tervals she said that it was marvelous food. She ate a meal 
that should have carried two persons to the very heel of 
Italy without another morsel. 

The meal seemed to loosen her tongue and increase her 
English vocabulary. She became garrulous with an ebul- 
lience which the simple Katharine mistook for kindness of 
heart. She became eloquent on the main interest of her 
life—her marriageable but dowerless daughter. She de- 
plored the impossibility of marrying her without a wedding 
portion. Her husband, with so many calls on his salary, 
had never been able to save one. She tried to touch Kath- 
arine’s heart with such phrases as ‘‘ My poor little daugh- 
ter,” ‘“We poor people, what are we to do?” After each 
she waited. This wealthy American might offer to use her 
influence. 

Katharine sympathized; but she said that it was an odd 
system; that in her country a young man married a young 
woman for herself, expecting nothing with her. She said 
that she thought it much better that young people should 


marry for love only. Signora Rigutti’s hard eyes grew 
harder. She had already made up her mind that Katharine 
was soft, very soft. At this sentimentality, her contempt 
for her became ferocious. 

Presently the heavy meal she had eaten made her sleepy. 
Emboldened by Katharine’s example, she put her feet up 
on the seat and very soon dozed. Then she roused herself 
with a jerk to ask what the sable coat had cost. 

When she heard what it had cost she exclaimed, ‘‘Corpo 
di Bacco! But what a dower!”’ 

Her mind seemed to run on the matter. 
sound asleep. 

Katharine also tried to sleep, but she was a long while 
about it; and when at last she did fall asleep, she kept 
waking and lying awake, thinking of Wilbur and the sick 
Richard and her Italian friend and her dowerless daughter. 
It was impossible not to think of her Italian friend and her 
dowerless daughter. Her long-drawn-out snores, each end- 
ing in a whistling grunt, persistent throughout the night, 
kept them in the front of Katharine’s mind. Also the 
coarse and powerful scent with which that friend had per- 
fumed herself seemed to grow stronger as the night wore on. 

Very early in the morning the conductor came to warn 
them that they were nearly at Modane, where their lug- 
gage would be examined; and presently they came to 
Modane. Signora Rigutti awoke in a series of jerky snorts. 
She sat up and greeted Katharine glumly. Katharine 
shared a vacuum flask of coffee with her; the custom- 
house’ officers gave them no trouble; they went to sleep 
again. Two hours later they awoke to find passengers, with 
dirty faces, greenish-pale in the chill winter dawn after 
their night on the train, bearing towels and sponges and 
soap to the lavatory. 

Katharine at once needed soap and water above every- 
thing; she felt grimy. Her nerves were on edge from 
the bad night; she was little more than half awake. With- 
out taking thought, but taking it for granted that Signora 
Rigutti felt as friendly to her as she felt to Signora Rigutti, 
she asked her to keep an eye on the coat and her rug and 
suitcase, and hurried down the corridor to have her wash. 

(Continued on Page 96) 


Then she fell 


With Ceremonious Politeness, Signora Rigutti Refused 
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Big Talk and Little Action 


ERHAPS the most frequently voiced complaint 
P these days is against high taxes. Yet very little is being 
done to reduce them. The newspapers are filled with 
columns regarding the views of President Coolidge, Secre- 
tary Mellon and various members of Congress on cutting 
down the Federal income and inheritance taxes. But 
these are relatively small items in the total sum collected 
for the support of government. We all know that the local 
tax burden constitutes the really serious problem, yet all 
the big guns are being brought to bear upon a far less 
important enemy position. 

There are several methods of approaching this question. 
One is to denounce in the most heated manner possible 
the sum total of all local taxes. The idea is to publish as 
frequently as possible the mounting percentages and totals. 
Usually there goes with such manifestoes sharp criticism 
of specific forms of taxation, coupled with active efforts 
to abolish them. Also much emphasis is laid upon the 
extravagance, wastefulness and general inefficiency of 
politicians and officeholders. 

Officeholders are not always so careful as they might be 
of money which is almost invariably raised from persons 
other than themselves. These public employes have be- 
come a very large class, whose votes are often far more 
concentrated, or at least more counted upon by politicians, 
than those of the less organized portions of the business, 
professional and wage-earning groups. Certain large sec- 
tions of public employes have many interests in common 
and meet frequently to discuss them. Try as they will 
to be fair, it is not in human nature for school-teachers or 
highway employes to desire severe retrenchments in edu- 
cational or highway programs. 

Cement manufacturers are inclined to see the world in 
terms of cement, and newspaper reporters in terms of 
reporting. Thus to those engaged in public education the 
schools bulk enormously large, and constant extensions of 
their activities seem natural, proper and right. Because 
of this simple trait in human nature, all governmental 
activities are bound to expand almost automatically 
unless closely watched. Each person thinks his own job 
the most important, and unless restrained wants it to 
grow indefinitely. 


Theoretically it would seem as if new forms of taxation, 
a variety of taxes, would relieve the existing burdens. Un- 
fortunately each new tax is seized upon for new extrava- 
gances. The very improvements in the art of taxation, 
instead of lessening the load, as one would logically sup- 
pose, seem to create new drags upon the taxpayer, who in 
self-protection is forced to fight the taxes themselves in 
addition to the expenditures which the taxes are merely 
the method of meeting. 

Yet the very taxpayers who complain are often as 
culpable as the politicians and officeholders; sometimes 
more so. This is a case for brutally plain speaking. A 
prominent business man in conversing with his neighbor 
at a dinner party took a hard fall out of the politicians for 
spending so much money, and only five minutes later was 
boasting of the wonderful new schoolhouses in his own 
town, and of the upholstered busses for taking children 
to school, which busses he said were cared for by a me- 
chanic at two hundred dollars a month. Such incon- 
sistency is almost as general as it is deplorable. 

Do taxpayers really want low taxes or do they want to 
gratify local pride by erecting a stadium and a municipal 
auditorium, just beeause the neighboring town has them? 
The Four Corners Gazette says: ‘“‘Four Corners set itself 
definitely for progress yesterday when it voted a bond 
issue of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars for a 
municipal auditorium.’”’ Why don’t the business men who 
pay the taxes of Four Corners come out openly against 
this bond issue and the spurious progress it often repre- 
sents? 

What we usually find is that the chamber of commerce 
or the merchants’ association originally suggested the audi- 
torium. The members of these organizations are very 
strong for reducing Federal and state taxes, and even local 
taxes, speaking as a vague general proposition. But do 
we find them opposing the Four Corners municipal audi- 
torium? Not so that you can notice it! Any lone tax- 
payer who writes to the paper objecting to the expenditure 
is regarded not only as a nut but as a traitor to the future 
greatness of the potential metropolis of Four Corners, and 
is properly ostracized for his pains. 

Alas, it is to be feared the local business men who pay the 
taxes reason that part of the profits from the employment 
of labor and purchase of supplies that come from a two- 
hundred-and-fifty-thousand-dollar auditorium may dribble 
into their own pockets. But thenext time the great national 
association to which the local association belongs issues 
through its research department one of its alarming state- 
ments for the press, on how local expenditures and taxes 
are mounting, a very wry and very cynical smile will be 
in order. 

A careful student estimates that nine-tenths of all the 
increase in public-school expenditures has been financed 
through measures requiring approval by popular vote. As 
long as voters demand more and more from the govern- 
ment, why fool ourselves into believing that taxes can be 
reduced? There will be no halt to rising taxes until the 
voting public can be educated to ask for less instead of 
more, even though it be at the cost of Four Corners failing 
to have the most palatial buildings in the state. Com- 
petition as to who can spend the most has always been and 
always will be a costly and ruinous game. 


Does the Public Want It? 


NSELFISHLY and energetically though organiza- 
tions and leaders may strive for worth-while objec- 
tives, their goal is seldom reached without public support. 
In theory, at least ninety-nine out of a hundred people 
favor preserving the ancient redwood trees of Northwest- 
ern California. To see these forests is to abhor the very 
thought of their destruction. Human nature instinctively 
recoils from the mere commercial erasement of a link in the 
life processes of the earth at once so important and so noble. 
But sentimental violence of opinion in opposition to the 
removal of these trees does not pay for their saving. De- 
nouncing the lumbermen for cutting forests which legally 
belong to them will butter no parsnips. Here is a case 
where heated emotional discharges regarding devastation 
and devastators should give way to the checkbook and 
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the dotted line.- It costs money, real inoney, to save 
woods, and the time has arrived when it must be fo 
coming in generous amounts. 

Already a considerable number of scattered patches 
groves of redwoods have been preserved through the eff 
of the Save-the-Redwoods League. But the total area 
exceedingly small in proportion to the forests that v 
ultimately be cut, and the most important and impressi 
groves have not yet been purchased. Failure to add tot 
existing reservation would reflect for all future time up 
the intelligence of the American people. j 

Unfortunately it has been difficult for those who 
led in the movement to save the trees to decide upon 
definite program of conservation. Under the most fay 
able conditions, only a small percentage of the total 
wood forest can be rescued from the woodman’s ax. 
every grove is beautiful, and contains trees which ha 
lived for centuries and perhaps for several thousand yea 
Nowhere else on the earth are the ancient giants to 
found in any numbers at all. Naturally each grove } 
had its local partisans, its ardent supporters. Extrer 
Nature lovers, on the other hand, have insisted that all t 
trees be saved, which is an economic impossibility. ; 

Under the circumstances it has been necessary to stu 
the situation with minute care in order to arrive at 
definite program or plan. This plan as formulated provic 
for the preservation of two general areas. The first of th 
would be a great Redwood Forest Reservation, comprisi 
approximately ten thousand to twelve thousand acres, | 
cluding land at the junction of the South Fork ond 
rivers at Dyerville, Humboldt County, California, a 
the major portion of the watershed of Bull Creek, a tril 
tary of the South Fork of the Eel. The largest and t | 
of the trees are found here, the average density of the ti 
ber is the maximum known, and probably nowhere sir 
the beginning of time has there existed a more majes 
forest than this. 

Such a reservation would be of national signific 
as to both size and importance. The plan, however, pi 
vides for a second reservation, of from seven hundr 
one thousand acres, on the Smith River in Del No 
County, in a more remote and virgin country, includim 
strip of timber along the new state highway for a distar 
of from four to six miles, and taking in the famous Mv 
Creek Flat. ’ 

Many individuals and many organizations are inter 
ing themselves in the great national problem of consery 
tion. Too often they merely look over the surface of t 
subject, and in the case of organizations, adjourn afi 
passing a lot of pious resolutions and appointing a lot 
committees with vague duties to perform. The plan { 
saving two major redwood areas is definite. The ide: 
not to save more redwoods in general, but to place beyoi 
jeopardy two distinctive forests, the preservation of one 
them representing, in the opinion of competent authoriti 
the greatest single thing which can be done in the cons 
tion of plant life. 

This is not a case of merely adding to the redw 
saved; it is solely a question of preserving definite, ot 
standing forests—about the last thing on earth t 
requires an apology from anybody. If saved, the Dyervil 
Bull Creek and the Smith River-Mill Creek areas yi 
prove a lasting resource, from the standpoint of spiritu 
esthetic, educational, recreational and economic valu 
In the future the study and increased knowledge of thé 
mammoth and almost prehistoric living creatures may W 
add to our basic acquaintance with the laws of plant li 
upon which our own human existence depends. 

The plan or program of the Save-the-Redwoods Leag 
is one which warrants support from every directior f 
definite reasons. It is not easy to raise money mere 
buy trees, especially when several million dollars is net 
We are too much in the habit of regarding trees as W 
the air and sunshine—a free good. ; . 

Shortly the price at which these forests can be savec 
the public will be determined in terms of exact figures 
a number of respects it is the greatest single conservat 
opportunity in the country. The decision as to th 
preservation rests with the interested public. The pub 
can have it if it wants it. 


The Preparation 


HERE has been much urgent pressure for the imme- 
diate signature by the United States of the Protocol 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice es- 
hed by the League of Nations, but there has nowhere 
offered to the public a complete statement of the ori- 
‘id nature of this alleged World Court. It is the pur- 
‘of this, article to supply such a statement, and to 
‘it as brief and as intelligible as possible, without 
‘anship and with dependence for the facts solely upon 
‘seuments in which they are contained. 


i] 


he Original American Proposal 


* AUGUST 12, 1898, a circular note was issued by the 
ussian Minister for Foreign Affairs proposing a con- 
!>@ to be held at The Hague to consider the limitation 
/naments. On December thirtieth, of the same year 
‘snd note was issued from the same source containing a 
ite program, including “‘acceptance, in principle, of 
se of good offices, mediation and voluntary arbitra- 
/n cases where they are available.” 

‘ce 1913 it has been publicly known that the action 
|. taken by the United States with reference to this 
sal was referred for examination and report to the 
‘nt writer [The Hague Court Reports, edited by 
1s Brown Scott, Oxford University Press, 1916]. In 
rence with Lord Pauncefote, then British Ambassador 
“ashington, the conclusion was reached that in the 
‘existing condition of Europe the discussion of the 
‘ion of disarmament was premature, and that, if any 
‘1 result of the conference was to be expected, it was to 
lbked for in the direction of the later proposal made by 
ussian Foreign Office on December thirtieth. 


} 
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In accordance with this conclusion, it was agreed with 
Lord Pauncefote that he should inform his government 
that the United States was ready, and would be disposed 
to codperate with Great Britain in giving effect to this last 
proposal. 

The report made to the Secretary of State, the Honorable 
John Hay, and approved by him and by President McKin- 
ley, included three documents: 


1. Instructions to the American Delegates; 

2. A Historical Résumé; and 

3. A Plan for an International Tribunal. 
{Printed in full in Instructions to the American Delegates 
to the Hague Peace Conferences, Oxford University Press, 
1916, pp. 6-16.] 


The Instructions signed by Secretary Hay contained the 
following paragraphs: 


“The duty of sovereign states to promote international 
justice by all wise and effective means is only secondary to 
the fundamental necessity of preserving their own exist- 
ence. Next in importance to their independence is the 
great fact of 
their interde- 
pendence. 
Nothing can 


f (OME To 


secure for 

human govern- P OPSY- 

ment and for cy 
OP oan Be 

the authority : W " ; 

of law which SE 


itrepresents so 
deep a respect 
and so firm a 
loyalty as the 


“MON DIEU! IT’S ZE OLD GANG!” 


spectacle of sovereign and independent states, whose duty 
it is to prescribe the rules of justice and impose penalties 
upon the lawless, bowing with reverence before the august 
supremacy of those principles of right which give to law its 
eternal foundation. 

“The proposed conference promises to offer an oppor- 
tunity thus far unequaled in the history of the world for 
initiating a series of negotiations that may lead to impor- 
tant practical results. The long-continued and widespread 
interest among the people of the United States in the es- 
tablishment of an international court, as evidenced in the 
historical résumé attached to these instructions, gives 
assurance that the proposal of a definite plan of procedure 
by this Government for the accomplishment of this end 
would express the desires and aspirations of this nation. 
The delegates are, therefore, enjoined to propose, at an 
opportune moment, the plan for an international tribunal, 
hereto attached, and touse their influencein the conference in 
the most effective manner possible to procure the adoption of 
its substance or of resolutions directed to the same purpose. 
It is believed that the disposition and aims of the United 
States in relation to the other sovereign powers could not 

be expressed more truly or oppor- 

tunely than by an effort of the del- 

egates of this Government to con- 

css aR centrate the attention of the world 

‘Yoo- Hoo \ upon a definite plan for the pro- 

: SWEETIE | } motion of international justice.”’ 


(Continued on Page 162) 


Hooteny 

KOOTCHY 

Kootcuy! 
—e 


Say 
iy 


Ballad of 
a National Fetish 


RDS that love the 
rustic touch, 
Now midwinter’s 
drawing nigh, 
Praise plain victuals over- 
much— 
Weep for Grandma's 
punkin pie. 
Now each reminiscent 
eye 
Sentimental tears will blur 
up. 
“Nectar of the gods!” 
they sigh— 
“Buckwheat cakes and ma- 
ple sirup!” 


Olykoeken for the Dutch, 
Haggis for the Highland 
guy ; 
For the German, wurst, and 
such 
Doubtful products of the 
sty. 
Buttomake a Yankee fly 
Like a bird, and tweet and 
chirrup, 
Grease your griddle well, 
and fry 
Buckwheat cakes and ma- 
ple sirup! 


DRAWN BY G, B, INWOOD 


On spaghetti’s wabbly crutch 
Let Italia’s sons rely; 
Let the British gourmand clutch 
To his heart the grouse that’s ‘‘high.” 
Here ’neath Freedom’s azure sky 
Blooms ambrosia lost to Yurrup— 
Here all virtue’s nurtured by 
Buckwheat cakes and maple sirup! 


Prince, forgive the piteous ery 
That these homely viands stir wp— 
I get sick whene’er I try 
Buckwheat cakes and maple sirup! 
—Ted Robinson. 


Womanthology 


GRANDMOTHER 


Y GRANDMOTHER is so kind. 

When my brother opened an office and started prac- 
ticing medicine, grandmother searched the city until she 
found fifty or more magazines, net one of which was less 
than three years old, and proudly carried them to his 
waiting room. 

“JT want you to start right,” she told him. 


II—MOTHER-IN-LAW 


My mother-in-law is so careful. 

One day I foolishly told her I had a good mind to become 
an author. 

She looked horrified. 
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Florida Real:Estate Operator —‘‘See, Mary, by Trading Our Options on Forty Sections as 
First Payment on Options on Six Counties We Made a Million and a Half Last Week’’ 
Wife —‘‘Go Easy With the Butter, Dear. 


That's All We Have”’ 


“« Almost everyone else is,” I grumbled in defense at her 
accusatory glance. 

‘“Two wrongs don’t make a writer,’’ she said solemnly. 

“‘Tt’s no crime,”’ I defended. 

‘It may become one,”’ she retorted. ‘‘ Better be careful. 
I suppose you’d use an alias to write under. That would 
make it harder for them to track you and catch you and 
punish you.” 

‘An alias,’ I pronounced, ‘‘is used by a criminal and 
a nom de plume by an author. When one has committed 
or contemplates committing a crime, one often makes use 
of an alias.” 

“T still think you ought to use an alias,” she said. 


III—AUNT 


My aunt is so truthful. 

We were discussing reputations. 

“Just let a few wicked people get to talking about you,” 
I remarked, ‘‘if ——”’ 

Aunt interrupted. 

“Tf you want to know what trouble really is,” she said, 
“just let a few good people get to talking about you.” 


IV—SISTER-IN-LAW 


My sister-in-law is so feline. 

I heard her talking to my wife about her best friend. 

“She dresses as quietly as possible,” she sneered, “in 
order to be as conspicuous as possible.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Beans 


My niece is so natura) 

When she came 
from a naval ball she ¢ 
her mother all about it 

“T was dancing wit 
nicest young ensign 
having the nicest tiy 
when a nasty old admi 
cut in and I had to dan 
the rest of the dance w 
him, because the ensigny 
afraid to cut in on hi 


VI—COUSIN 


My cousin is so hope 

She went to the ga 
naval ball. 

“T’ve heard so 
about chief petting 
cers,’ she gurgled toa 
tain, ‘‘that I cert 
would like to have one wri 
his name on my prograi 


VII—WIFE 
My wife is so comp 
cent. a 
We arrived in a stran 
city late at night and in: 
vertently went to the b 
hotel. t 
I registered before 
knew where we were. 
Then the polite desk clerk informed me. 
“Our rates are fifteen dollars a day,” he said. 
I was astounded. N 
‘“What shall we do?” I whispered to my wife. ‘‘Shall 
take the rooms?” q 
‘‘Oh, I don’t care,’’ she yawned. ‘“‘I’m tired enough 
sleep anywhere.”’ —Doucuas TURNE 


Adventurers of Science 


ITH a microscope and a butterfly net and a speeim 
case they go 

Into the heart of an African swamp or a jungle in 
Borneo. : 

Or with shovel and pick where the sand lies thick over 
long time dead, 

They dig down deep where the dead kings sleep, to learn of! 
lives they led. 

They climb to the crest of Everest, they freeze in the ar 
night, 

To weigh the air of the mountain peak or see that a map ret 
right. ; 

With tube and retort they grimly sport with poison or i 
germs 

In order to write a monograph in highly technical terms. 


Tl 


cn AP ine 


Spectacled profs from colleges, 
Fusty and bookish-brained, ‘ 

Probing wherever knowledge is : 
Likely to be obtained. 


(Continued on Page 225) 


ORAWN BY ROBERT L. DICKEY 
“? Must Hurry Home and Show Beans 


This Lovely Thing I Found at the 
Beauty Parlor’’ 


“I Say, Violet! What is That Little 
Growth on Your Lip? I’ve Noticed 
it for Several Days 


Things Like That, Vi. 


thing Serious’? 


“Hold Still, Can’t You, Until I Get a Good 

Look at the Thing! You Can’t Neglect 
We'd Better See ‘ 
the Vet Before it Develops Into Somes ' 


“You Foolish|Boy! Why, That's the 
Beauty Spot All We Girls are 
Wearing”’ 
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Miry fa lameoe 
Mnf: 4, ae CAMPBELL SOUP COMPANY 
— j CAMDEN. N.J., U, S.A- 


—Slow-cooked 
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or a real treat in delicious 
flavor, taste Campbells! 


You know how much difference the 
flavor makes in beans! Well, just give your 
appetite the chance today to enjoy the 
beans which are famous from coast to coast 
—the beans which so many thousands of 
housewives always select because they have 
a flavor all their own —Campbell’s! ) 


Highly skilled chefs prepare and cook 
and season these beans. They are blended 
with a tomato sauce made from Campbell’s 
exclusive recipe. And they taste so good 


that you are certain to insist on having 


Campbell’s every time! 


12 cents a can 


Except in Rocky Mountain States and in Canada 


ae 


“ Guess You’ve Got 
Me Diagnosed Right, 
Doctor. You Had Last 
Night, Hadn't You?” 


a 


HERE did you get it?’’ demanded Bessie suspi- 
\ V ciously. That was just about what Jerry expected 
when he proudly displayed the brown leatheret 
bank book in which appeared a single entry of recent date 
whose amount was, to say the least of it, respectable. Bes- 
sie never took things at their face value unless they were 
good U. S. Government bills or sumpin; she had to dig in 
and find out the how-comes and the whys and wherefores. 
If you gave that girl a horse, free, gratis and for nothing, 
she would have its teeth X-rayed before she committed 
herself to an acceptance. 

“That,” replied Jerry, smiling complacently, “is a ques- 
tion that is never asked in the best political and financial 
circles. They didn’t even ask me at the bank. Still, you 
got a right to know, and I’ll tell you, candid and open as 
the day. It’s what my favorite rich aunt left me. ‘Jerry,’ 
she says, ‘some of these fine days you’ll be wanting to 
marry and settle down, and you'll be wanting to buy the 
girl a ring, to start with, that will be worthy of the girl. 
You wouldn’t choose any but the very best kind of a wife; 
I know that, and you can’t be a piker when it comes to the 
ring. If there’s anything left over from the trifling amount 
that I’m going to bequest you after my cat is provided for,’ 
says she, ‘you can buy furniture for the little apartment, 
which is all you’ll need. Because I’ll trust you to make 
plenty of money once you settle down. But the ring comes 
first.’”’ 

‘“She must have had lots of faith in you,” Bessie re- 
marked sarcastically. ‘“‘I guess she was a pretty trustful 
person.” 

“Not to a noticeable extent,”’ said Jerry. “She was as 
hard-boiled an old dame as you ever see; but she could 
size up a guy as well as the next one. You’d have loved her, 
Bessie. If she had lived “4 

“Pity she never did, isn’t it?’’ said Bessie. 

“Well, now you mention it, it is too bad she didn’t,” 
agreed the young man with a grin. ‘I always needed an 
aunt or a mother or some good angel woman to keep me in 
the strait and narrow. But now I got you ac 

“You haven’t got me,’’ Bessie reminded him. 
that right.” 

“Not yet, maybe.” 

“Not yet is correct,’ she told him. ‘And now, where 
did you get it? I’m not claiming any right to know, but 
I’m just sort of curious.” 

“T’ll tell you, anyway,” said Jerry. ‘This is straight. 
Part of it is what I saved out of my wages; another part is 
what I got for some things I sold when I quit the old dump 
and moved up to Eighth, and the balance is what a guy 
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owed meand paid 
up the other day. 
It was like find- 
ing it, because I 
didn’t expect he ever would pay me; but he 
came across, all right, and I salted it down 
with the rest, and that’s that. And I want 
to tell you this, Bessie: I ain’t going to quit 
my job just because I’m a capitalist. I’ll hold 
it for a year or two if I have to, and I’ll keep 
right on saving out of my wages and pinching 
my pennies the way you advise me. If you 
say so I’ll hand back this guy what he paid 
me and make him a present of it. I guess 
he’d take it if I insisted on it.” 

No, Bessie didn’t think that was neces- 
sary. She supposed the money was some of 
this rotten race-track and gambling winnings 
in the first place; but if 
Jerry was sure enough 
through with all that, hon- 
est and cross his heart— 
why, a little capital would 
come in handy if he wanted 
to start in business for him- 
self, say. She was plainly 
impressed in spite of her 
suspicious attitude—melt- 
ing. Jerry had her going. 


ILLUSTRATED 


“'That’s the way I had it doped out,” said Jerry. 

Blessings on the race track! It had saved him! Too bad 
that Bessie was reminded of his former gambling, but she 
would overlook it when convinced that he had abjured it 
forever. And however bitter a woman’s hatred of this 
form of vice, she has a degree or two more toleration for the 
lucky than for the unlucky gambler. Perhaps women are 
not peculiar in this respect; but be that as it may, Jerry, 
for the nonce, definitely abandoned his idea of coming clean 
with Bessie. He had nerve enough for most occasions and 
was willing to take most 
chances; but he realized that 
if he confessed—at this junc- 
ture—that the respectable 
nest egg over which he had 
been cackling was criminal in 
its origin, there would be no 
chance about it; it would be 
a pipe that he would get 
the gate. No, the time 
was not yet ripe. He 
meant to shoot square 
with the lady and let her 
know the worst of him 
before he let her tie up 
irrevocably; but she 
must know more of the 
best of him first. 

“Another month or 
two will be as long as I 
need stay in the shop,” 
Jerry went on. ‘Then 
me for the selling end, 
like I told you, on com- 
mission. After that, if I 
don’t accept a ten or fif- 
teen grand offer from 
some big concern, I’ll go 
to work for J. McCabe. 
He’s noeasy guy to work 
for and he’s going to be 
harder and harder to 
please, but he’ll give me all I’m worth. Now listen, I want 
you to come with me and take a slant at che ring I’ve 
picked out for you. It’s right in the window. You don’t 
have to goin thestore. Listen, it don’t bind you to any- 
thing. If I don’t make good ——”’ 

“You wait a while, Jerry,”’ Bessie said, not unkindly. 
“You can’t rush me off my feet, so you needn’t try it. 
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When I want you 
to buy me a ring 
I'll find some way 
of dropping youg 
hint that a smart man like you will understand. We're 
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not going to talk about it any more now—see? If you 
want to take me to a picture show I’lllet you. That sat 
isfy you?” : 

They went, and if Jerry was disappointed at the balk tc 
his spendthrift humor, Bessie soon made him forget every: 
thing but the delight of the moment. In all the course o 
his wooing she had never before been so unconstrained anc 
indulgent, so gay and so charming. Did Jerry allow hi 
gaze to linger upon her overlong and more ardently thar 
strict convention permits in a public place, no ferocious 
frown rebuked him; her reproof was smiling. Did ths 
happy lover cautiously-edge his hand up to hers as it lay 
invitingly on the edge of the seat, she seemed unconsciou: 
of the contact, and in the kindly darkness even allowed hin 
to hold that soft, warm and highly capable member—ever 
went so far as to return the pressure that he ventured 
There was none of the stern and rigid propriety with whicl 
she had checked Mr. McCabe’s freedom at the Variorum 
All was lovely and right with the world, with an alti 
tudinous goose.. Could Jerry ask for more? Sure! Hi 
could, and did, but that’s all the good it did him. Ther 
were metes and bounds to Bessie’s complaisance and the 
didn’t include Flatbush. She let Jerry escort her as far a 
the train gate, but there he had to part with her—on th 
best of terms, however, and greatly heartened. 


According to the rule, regulation and ordinance in tha 
case made and provided, Jerry had to bear a two days’ ab 
sence from Bessie after this red-letter night. It was har 
on him, as he had complained, this enforced solitude afte 
a day of toil; but what was a guy todo? He was incapabl 
of going out by himself for entertainment, and he was noy 
for the first time in his young life, without a pal—barrec 
moreover, from his customary haunts, where his forme 
pals thronged. Nothing to do but stay in his room, rea 
old John Bunyan and smoke cigarettes, of which Joh 
would undoubtedly have disapproved. Possibly the mora 
ist may have had tobacco addicts in mind when he ha 
Apollyon emitting smoke in that quaint way on his er 
counter with Christian. 

Leaving that interesting speculation, it may be re 
corded that there was a break in the solitary program 1 
this particular interim, and—reserve your censure—it we 
caused by little Red-Head, Jerry’s near neighbor. Jerr 
was returning from work on the evening succeeding th 
blessed picture show when he met the young woman in th 
elevator at the Buena Vista. She gave him a cheerft 
greeting—bright as a dollar new coined—and almost et 
thusiastically approved of the weather we were havin; 
but Jerry got a slant at her in the mirror panel when sk 
thought he was not looking and he was distinctly shocke 
by her expression ¢ 
utter weariness an 
the haggard emaci: 
tion of her fae 
When the elevat 
stopped at the 
floor he stood asic 
to let her pass an 

(Continued on 
Page 49) 
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(Continued from Page 46) 
-hen followed her down the hall. A few paces from her 
Hoor she suddenly wavered and would have fallen if Jerry 
jad not made a quick jump and caught her. Chee! How 
ight she was! 

Almost immediately her relaxed body tensed and 
straightened. 

— “Dizzy,” she explained rather faintly. ‘“‘I’m all right 
now, thank you.” 

“You'd better let me call Ethelinda, hadn’t you?” 
asked Jerry anxiously, as he supported little Red-Head 
-o her door. “Or a doctor. Think you can make it in 
ulright?”’ 

“No, please, don’t call anyone,”’ the girl begged. “‘I’m 
oerfectly all right. It was just a little dizzy spell—indiges- 
sion, I guess.’’ She laughed, and then opened the door and 
nodded at him reassuringly. ‘Thanks for the stalwart 
tight arm.” 
~ “You're welcome to it,” said Jerry soberly. “‘But—all 
the same Listen! You’ve got no business having dizzy 
spells.” 
eeThen I’ll stop having them,” said she smilingly. 
“Good night, and thanks again.” 

She closed the door gently as Jerry turned away. Jerry 
stopped at once and listened for a moment or two and then 
went to his room, shaking his head. He was worried about 
little Red-Head. No business of his, of course, but what 
ailed the girl was plain everyday starvation, or he missed 
his guess. That was too bad! “Too bads,”’ however, while 
they might do for remote and alien sufferers, were insuffi- 
cient for an almost next-door neighbor, and a girl, at that. 
Such a case demanded action. It behooved a guy with a 
heart and conscience to get busy. 

_ Five minutes later Jerry was in Joe’s Place, and if any- 
‘one can beat Joe for a choice assortment of ready-to-eats 
‘the news ought to be more generally disseminated. The 
fullness and fatness of the earth, au naturel, cooked or 
canned; all that is savory, titillating to taste and satisfy- 
ing—fruit, fish, flesh and fowl, domestic and exotic, gar- 
nered with unbelievable discrimination, were to be found 


‘at Joe’s. Out of this profusion, at Jerry’s behest, one of 


Joe’s white-coated satellites gathered together the follow- 
ing, to wit: Item, one plump, brown, tender leg of baby- 
giant turkey, hot, with dressing, and five generous slices of 
breast of same; item, one wad or bundle of baked ham 
shaved to a lacy thinness; item, one container of Joe’s 
famous potato salad; item, two bunches of crisp, blanched 
celery; item, six crusty rolls of bread; item, two quarter 
cartons of gilt-edge creamery butter; item, 
one small jar of large olives; item, one pint 
bottle of Grade A certified milk; item, three 
chocolate éclairs; item, two globes of gold, 
being the very best California could do in the 
way of oranges. 

With these comestibles in two mammoth 
brown paper bags, Jerry knocked at Red- 
Head’s door—knocked again and again, 
until he grew sick with apprehension and 
stooped to sniff at the keyhole for gas. 
He had hardly recovered from this posi- 
tion when the door opened a little crack 
and Red-Head’s voice asked what was 
wanted. 

“Tt’s me— McCabe,” said Jerry. ‘‘I 
had a hunch that you wouldn’t feel like 
going out to dinner, so I took the liberty 
of bringing up asnack. [I'll just set it 
down, and if you don’t want it drop it 
out o’ window—see?”’ With that Jerry 
beat it, staying for no question and tak- 
ing care to shut the door of his room so 
that the sound would be plainly audi- 
ble. “I guess she’ll think that I’ve gota nerve; but she’ll 
eat some of that feed, once she opens the bags,”’ he solilo- 
quized. “I ought to know.” 

He felt quite a glow of virtue at the thought of the fam- 
ished creature putting herself outside of that turk and 
fixings. Yes, he knew. He remembered very distinctly his 
own sensations as he had crunched the stale, dry heel of a 
loaf that had come to him in his own dire need not so long 
ago. He still felt grateful to the farmer’s wife who had re- 
sponded to his appeal, although he had insulted her at the 
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: time, in the bitterness of his disappointment 
that she had not responded with expected 
ham and eggs. Chee, but that bread had 
tasted good! The recollection reminded 
him of his own present hunger and he set 
about changing his clothes—as was his 
cleanly habit—for his evening meal; but 
halfway through his toilet he cautiously 
opened his door wide enough to look down 
the hall and saw that the paper bags he had 
left at No. 18 were gone. Red-Head had 
at least taken them in. 

So Jerry went to dinner with a good 
appetite, and returning, accompanied 
Christian in his progress past the 
chained lions and into the Palace Beau- 
tiful and then fell into a deep and 
refreshing slumber induced by the 
conversation of the virgins, Prudence, 
Piety and Charity. Once out of the 
house the next morning he had forgot- 
ten Red-Head entirely, but she had 
not forgotten him. When he came back 
from work at the day’s end he found 
her sitting on the upholstered settee 
which the management, conscious of its 
service and mindful of the comfort of 
its guests, had placed by the elevator 
gate in the office. Moreover, she had 
been waiting there for the better part 
of an hour. 

Just a ‘Good evening,’’ pleasant ana agreeable, a polite 
“Very well, thank you,” in response to Jerry’s polite in- 
quiry as to her health; but, as the elevator left them at 
their floor she turned to him a face that had an unexpected 
access of color and in a voice that was a little tremulous 
thanked him for his kindness in bringing her those dee- 
licious things. 

“Tt saved my life,’’ she told him, “for I certainly didn’t 
feel like going out for anything, and I enjoyed them so. 
I didn’t think I was hungry, but they were too tempting. 


“That's Enough,’’ the Captain Interpesed. 


« Play Too Rough, Boyer. 
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My goodness, though, you must have thought I had an 
appetite! Enough for six!” 

“As long as there was something you could fancy,” said 
Jerry. “You ought to have had something hot; but it was 
better than taking the risk of going without anything. 
Dangerous to miss a meal, I’m telling you. Old Doc 
McCabe—that’s me. Listen, I don’t know your name, 
sister.” 

It was Ellen Jamison, she told him. 

“Pleased to meet you,” said Jerry. A bright thought 
struck him. ‘‘Say, I’d like you to do me a favor. If you 
ain’t dated up I’d like you to let me show you what I 
mean by something hot. It comes off the stove, and I’m 
going out to get some of it as soon as I’ve cleaned up. How 
about it?”’ 

Red-Head didn’t jump at the chance. She took thought 
for a moment and then raised her eyes in a somewhat 
appraising glance, meeting Jerry’s engaging smile before 
she answered. 

“T’d like to, but ——”’ 

“‘No joy-riding or any of that stuff,” said Jerry, divining 
the reason of her hesitation. ‘‘Just plain eats and a chin 
and back again. I’ll duck in and button a clean collar 
round my neck and meet you in the office in fifteen min- 
utes and five seconds. Is it a go?”’ 

It was a go. Jerry had a mighty persuasive manner at 
times. Yet his first thought as he began to make his toilet 
was, “‘ Why the heck did I ask her? For ‘under the copes 
of the heavens ’”? No, decidedly not gallantry. Some 
benevolence, we will say; pity; curiosity. It may be that 
a craving for companionship entered into his motive, and it 
is certain that if a guy does a person one good turn he is 
the more inclined to do another—in reason—deserving or 
not. A real honest-to-goodness square meal, hot, wouldn’t 
hurt the poor kid. It was a pipe she was down on her luck. 
Maybe Bessie could help her. 

Chee, he was a bonehead! What if Bessie heard that he 
was taking some red-headed flapper out on his off nights? 
He could tell her how come, of course, but Bessie had a way 
of not believing everything she was told. One thing, she 
might arrange so that he had no more off nights, while on 
the other hand, the result might be a succession of them 
extending to the mundane limit of futurity. Chee! 

It was quite a little while before he convinced himself 
that his fear of such a contretemps was groundless, and 
even then his nervousness lasted until they were seated at a 
table in the near-by restaurant that he proposed—a decent 
place enough, with no pretension to style, and a moderate 
tariff, considering the excellence of the food. After the 
clam chowder, old Doe McCabe prescribed beefsteak, his 
mature judgment placing that form of nourishment on the 
pinnacle of his dietary, as he explained; it containing more 
amperes of vitamines and kilograms of stick-to-the-ribs 
than anything else known to medical science, surpassing 
even ham and eggs in that respect. 

“Turkey is pretty good,’’ remarked Red-Head. 

‘All right in its place,” Jerry conceded. “Far be it from 
me to cast asparagus or confections on it, but there’s no 
better remedy than beef for our trouble.” 

“For mine, you mean, don’t you?”’ said the girl. She 
had laughed very nicely at the asparagus crack, but she 
asked this question seriously. “I guess you’ve got me 
diagnosed right, doctor. You had last night, hadn’t you? 
I hadn’t eaten for nearly two days, and not much for days 
before that, and I wasn’t fasting to improve my figure. 
You knew that, didn’t you—or guessed it?”’ 

Jerry nodded soberly. 

“Broke?” he asked. 

‘Flat,’ she answered. ‘‘I suppose I ought to be ashamed 
to tell you this, but—but you—so kind “a 

“Hey, quit that,’’ said Jerry gruffly. “‘Cut it out.” 
The moisture that was gathering in the girl’s eyes affected 
him a good deal. ‘It’s nothing to be ashamed of. Every- 
body gets hungry and goes broke sometime, or goes broke 
and gets hungry. I’ve been so broke you’d have thought 
I was pulverized, and I’ve gone hungry so long that it’s 
taken me weeks to get accustomed to the taste of food 
again and find the way to my mouth; and now we'll forget 
it for a while, because the steak is rapidly approaching and 
if we don’t look glad to see it we’ll hurt the waiter’s feelings, 
and he’s a good little guy.” 

So further confidences were deferred, and the steak and 
its concomitants proving worthy of welcome, they ate with 
a good heart and stomach, as Bunyan might have put it, 
and there was much frivolous and nonsensical talk withal, 
in which Red-Head kept up her end. It was worth noting 
how the girl’s spirits rose as the steak diminished, and how 
the color came into her cheeks, giving them a semblance of 
fullness. 

Before the dinner was half done Jerry was wondering 
why it was that he had not realized that this young 
woman was areal looker. After all, come to look at it, red 
hair wasn’t anything to decry, and when it happens to be 
thick and wavy, the bob is perhaps as good a way of wearing 
it as any. Personally, Jerry liked gray eyes. Something 
square and fine about a clear gray—worth in it, and when 
kindness is added, such eyes are beacon lights, lamps to the 
feet and guiding stars; nevertheless there is something to 


besaid for a real blue, and when they sparkle with mirth —— 
Oh, you could put a few pounds on Red-Head and she 
wouldn’t be any harder to look at than the next one. 

‘Where did you collect the freckles?” Jerry asked; 
“that little group on the bridge of your nose.” 

“‘Out in the meadow, raking hay. Some of them I can 
trace back to the onion patch I used to have to weed. 
That’s why I passed up the onions. I’m a country girl. 
Did you ever hear of a place called Pendleton?” 

Jerry dropped his fork. 

“Don’t tell me you came from Pendleton!”’ he exclaimed. 
“Did I ever hear—do I know—ask me! No, don’t ask me; 
I’m trying to forget it.” 

“SoamI. My father was John Jamison. Do you know 
the Jamison farm? But you wouldn’t unless you lived 
there, and I don’t know any McCabes. It’s the Schwartz 
farm now, anyway. My father died nearly eleven years 
ago and left me to my stepmother, and she married again, 
which is how come the onions and other things.” 

“Go on,” said Jerry, lighting a cigarette. 

“How go on? Do you want the story of my life?”’ 

“‘That’s the idea. Continue, proceed, don’t stop; give 
me the rest of it. How did you effect your escape? Who 
slipped you the file?” 

““My school-teacher. 
with a lawyer—Mr. Roberts. 
prosecuting attorney now.” 

“T came near making his acquaintance, but I left town 
before we met,” said Jerry. ‘‘We’ll talk about dear old 
Pendleton and the folks some other time though.” 

“And then a friend of Mr. Roberts got me to come to 
New York as a sort of secretary in his office. It was a 
pretty good job, and at first I liked it, and I was taking a 
course in stenography nights. I had to quit, though, and I 
haven’t been very lueky trying to get another job—so far. 
I’ve been living on a little money that my father left me 
that Mr. Roberts got for me when I was eighteen, and now 
that’s gone—nearly. But I’ll get something pretty soon.” 
She smiled. She had at times the sudden transitory kind of 
smile, the sort that lights up the whole face for an instant 
and leaves it the darker. ‘‘I think I shall get one tomorrow 
morning. If not 4 

“Well, if not?’”’ Jerry queried, as she broke off. 

“Something,” she replied, and Jerry didn’t like the way 
she said it. 

“‘T might go back to the job I left,” she said, and laughed. 
“It’s open for me any time.’’ Again Jerry didn’t like the 
way she laughed. ‘‘Anything’s better than going hungry,” 
she concluded. 

“Don’t you ever think it,” Jerry told her earnestly. 
“‘There’s worse. Listen, this old job of yours now—did the 
guy want to make it too easy for you?” 

She nodded. 

“Well, that’s worse—see? You take it from me, that’s 
worse. I’m not nosing into your business, you under- 
stand.” 

“T understand,” she said. ‘‘Well, then, confidentially, 
how about shoplifting? I had a good chance in a store to- 
day and the idea came to me. I know already where I can 
sell things and no questions asked, because I’ve sold some 
of my own.” 

Jerry leaned forward and shook his finger impressively. 

‘Sister, I know you're kidding,” he said. “‘Even if you 
did get the idea, like you say, you’re too much of a lady 
every way to doa thing like that. Not to mention that the 
chance wasn’t so good, maybe, as you thought it was, and 
that you’d probably get pinched the first time you tried it. 
It’s a profession, and you got to be a humdinger to get 
away with it. An amateur might have luck the first time 
or two, but—but that isn’t the point. What I mean, there 
ain’t anything to beat the strait and narrow path. Believe 
me, kid, that’s right. It may be hard traveling for a while, 
but it’s the only way to get where you, a lady and a square 
shooter, want to go. Don’t make no crooked turns, see? 
I know there’s no need for me to tell you that, but A 

“T’m not so sure about that,’’ the girl murmured. “But 
I’ll remember what you say.” 

“That’s the chat!’ said Jerry approvingly. ‘“‘And 
listen, I want you to meet a young lady friend of mine. 
I’m going to fix it. She’s a girl that works for her living 
herself, and I want to tell you she’s done more for me 
than—well, I couldn’t begin to tell you. They don’t make 
a girl like her once in a million years, and you'll say so 
when you meet her and have a talk with her. You may 
think I’m foolish about her; but once you see her you'll 
say I got a good excuse. She fe 

Red-Head smiled as she checked the fond lover’s gush of 
eulogy. 

“‘She’s the girl you’re going to marry, I suppose. Shall 
I tell you what I think? I think she’s lucky.” 

“The luck’s all the other way,” said Jerry. “‘What I 
mean, she’ll fix things for you right. You just tell her your 
troubles and leave it to Bessie.” 

“That will be awfully nice, and it’s such a simple way 
out,” said Miss Jamison guilelessly, to all appearance. 
“But I think, if you don’t mind—I’m alittle tired and re 

“Why sure!” said Jerry, and beckoned to the waiter, 
who stood a little aloof. 


She got me a job in Pendleton 
Do you know him? He’s 
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When he got his change from the man he deftly palme 
a ten-dollar bill before returning the note case to his pocke 
and when they got outside he tried to slip it to Ree 
Head—as a loan; but she firmly declined to accept it. 

“Just until you get your job,” Jerry urged. ‘‘Don’t k 
silly. I’m going to see—the party I was speaking of t& 
morrow night, and ff 

“All right, we’ll talk about it after you’ve seen her,”’ th 
girl interrupted, with a touch of impatience in her ton 
‘‘after you hear what she says; but we won’t talk about: 
any more now, please.’’ Jerry shrugged and was silen 
“Y ou aren’t offended, areyou?”’ Red-Head asked anxious! 
after they had walked on for a minute or two. “Don’t b 
It’s more than kind of you to offer it, and I think you a1 
just fine, and you’ve helped me a lot.” 

“Apple sauce,” said Jerry. 

“And goose,’ said she. ‘‘But I’ll come to you if I reall 
need it. Will that do?” 

“T guess so,” Jerry grumbled. ‘‘And here’s where 
leave you. I got to go down the street to see aman. Li 
ten, if I don’t see you tomorrow before I start out for th 
evening, I won’t miss you the next, will I? You stic 
around in the office about six o’clock. Is that a go? Goo 
night then, and don’t take no bad money.” 

He left her at the hotel entrance and went down tk 
street to the cigar store, where he bought cigarettes an 
stayed chatting with the clerk until a decent time ha 
elapsed. No use giving those hotel rummies a chance t 
make remarks. As he passed No. 18 on his way to h 
room he wondered if Red-Head had found the ten-spot 
had slipped into her coat pocket. 


The day following, Jerry thought of Ellen more tha 
once, when his work gave him a chance to think of outsid 
matters. He had given her and her case a good deal of cor 
sideration the night before also. A pretty game little spor 
and, you could see, as straight as a string. She must hay 
had to fight to keep that way, too, as little as she had sai 
about it. Well, it was up to him—and Bessie—to see thé 
she didn’t get any the worst of it. He had no doubt wha’ 
ever of Bessie’s hearty codperation, nor was he apprehert 
sive of her misconstruction in the matter of the dinne 
What had worried him was the fear that some goof migk 
get to her with a garbled version before he had a chance t 
explain, and that was too unlikely to consider, really. 

Yes, Ellen was all right. And what do you know abot 
her coming from Pendleton! And her name being Eller 


Her kindness and her worth to spy, 
You need but gaze on Ellen’s eye. 


First Ellen he had ever run across, and Jamison w: 
Scotch, too, which made the coincidence the more weir 
But this idea of swiping things from the store and sellin 
them—not so good! A notion like that would never ente 
Bessie’s head. Bessie would starve first. Not so good! 

It was to be a day of coincidences. He was mulling Rec 
Head over in his mind when the trouble wagon came ii 
having in tow a car that seemed strangely familiar to hin 
so much so that the jolt he got a moment later was eased t 
some extent. An elderly guy got out of the car and fo 
lowed the men who trundled it to a pit—a swell old guy 
with whiskers, who brought an instant memory of a youn 
yegg, busted, footsore and weary, plodding along a cour 
try road and resolving to lead a better and nobler lif 
That young yegg was Jerry and the elderly guy was th 
good Samaritan who had given him a lift in this identie: 
bus and slipped him a dollar on parting. Moreover, h 
knew the Lady of the Lake as well as Jerry did, and oth 
poetry and books the same guy wrote—and this happene 
not so far from Pendleton! 

“Jerry!” called the foreman. Jerry dropped the spong 
he was using and joined the group. He was conscious thé 
the old gink regarded him with particular attention, bt 
he only looked at the car. The foreman winked behind tk 
old gink’s back. ‘‘See how bad the damage is and fix it i 
jig time,’’ he directed. “The gentleman’s in a hurry. G¢ 
Claude to help you if you need him.” 

Jerry took a preliminary squint at the alignment of th 
rear wheels and got busy. 

Presently he said, ‘‘Why didn’t you signal your stop? 

“That’s what the other idiot asked me,” replied the ol 
gentleman. ‘‘Of course I did signal.’’ He paused and the 
said, ‘‘My malison upon the varlet!”’ 

“‘Whatever that is,’ Jerry commented. ‘A murrain 0 
him, if you like.” 

A chuckle. 

““So this is where you are, my young springal! Don’t r 
member me, do you?”’ 

Jerry slued himself around and grinned. 

“TI trow yes,” he answered. ‘‘I’d be a base scullion ¢ 
sumpin to forget you, Mr. Blennerhasset. I don’t forget 
gentleman who saves me a thirty-mile walk, to say nothin 
of the improving pleasure of his conversation and 7. 

‘“‘The pleasure was mutual, I assure you,”’ said Mr. Blet 
nerhasset. ‘‘Now tell me if you can get this car of mir 
ready for the road in a couple of hours—in good sootl 
Jerry. That’s what the boss called you, wasn’t it?” iy 


(Continued on Page 102) Z 
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Wrong food can make.. 


A coward of a brave man 
A tyrant of a just man 

A weakling of a strong man 
A failure of an able man 


Countless unhappy lives have proved it! 


Slowly, relentlessly, year by year, the effects 
of continued wrong eating make themselves 
felt in your life. Tragic, permanent effects—not 
just occasional periods of nervousness, irrita- 
bility and lassitude. From such periods you react 


fora time. But, if the cause goes on, there is a day, 
at last, when you are definitely no longer the 
man you used to be. Physical disaster has 
produced its inevitable effect upon your men- 
tality, your disposition, even your character. 


This delicious food supplies the kind of 
~ nourishment which protects health 


"THE principles of correct diet for the normal human 

being are simple. But people are careless. They “eat 
what they've always eaten.” They “don’t believe diet 
1as a thing to do with it.” And they go on eating three 
meals a day which are indigestible, badly balanced, 
Jeficient in vitally important, health-giving elements. 
Physical and mental suffering follows. 


baking process, which also makes the food very easy to 
digest and makes it crisp. Remember that crisp foods 
are particularly valuable, since they encourage the 
chewing so necessary for the health of teeth and gums. 


For all these important reasons, give Grape-Nuts a 
regular place in your daily diet. Your grocer has it—or 
you may wish to accept the following offer. 


_. Make your daily diet protect your health. Choose 
‘ods which combine to supply all the vital elements of 
autrition. The food expert who originated Grape- 


Nuts did much to make this an easier task for you. 


Grape-Nuts gives you food elements of highest 
mportance to health. Dextrins, maltose and other 
~atbohydrates for heat ‘and energy; iron for the 
dlood; phosphorus for teeth and bones; protein for 
nuscle and body-building; and the essential vitamin-B, 
1 builder of the appetite. All these essential elements 
srape-Nuts supplies. Eaten with milk or cream, it is 
in admirably balanced ration. 


Grape-Nuts is made of wheat and malted barley. 
(ts delicious nut-like flavor is brought out by a special 


Post 
Health 
Products 


Grape-Nuts is one of the Post Health Products, which 
include also Instant Postum, Postum Cereal, Post Toasties 
(Double thick Corn Flakes), Post's Bran Flakes and 
Post’s Bran Chocolate. 


© 1926, P. C. Co. 


‘A Book of Better Break fasts” — 
and two servings of Grape-Nuts, free! 


Mail the coupon below and we will send you two individual 
packages of Grape-Nuts, free. We will also send “A Book of Better 
Breakfasts,’ written by a former physical director of Cornell 
Medical College. You will find these delightful menus a help toward 
better health. 


G.—S. E. P. 1-9-26 


FREE—MaAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


Postum CereAt Company, Inc. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape-Nuts, together with 
“A Book of Better Breakfasts,” by a former physical director of Cornell 
Medical College. 


In Canada, address CANADIAN Postum Cereat Company, Lp. 
45 Front Street East, Toronto 2, Ontario 
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1as added the Finishing Touch / 
... The Enduring Beauty 


of DUCO 


OMPARE the superbly efficient motor cars of today with the 
awkward, unreliable automobiles of a few short years ago. 


What changes have been wrought! What beauty and mechani- 
cal perfection have been attained through the vision, faith, cour- 
age and sincerity of the leaders of the industry! 

These men have exercised constructive thought and broad 
judgment in the highest sense of the words. The untiring 
effort each has exerted in improving his own cars has led to 
the improvement of all automobiles . . . 

... and the possibility of adding a single desirable quality has 
always outweighed the cost or inconvenience such a change 
might involve. 

It is this unselfish devotion to the ideal of greater service which 
has given to the world motor cars with greater power, greater 
comfort, greater beauty of line and color . . . and now— 


The ENDURING Beauty of DUCO! 


It is quite natural that these far-seeing makers should imme- 
diately recognize in DUCO the revolutionary differences, in 
appearance and service, which distinguish it from all perishable, 
old-time finishes .. . 

...and that they should extend to you, in their DUCO.-fin- 
ished cars, the visible assurance of enduring beauty. 
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~\ DUCO was created and is produced only by E. I. du Pont de 
a, Nemours & Co., Inc., Chemical Products Division, Parlin, N. J., 

f Detroit, Mich., San Francisco, Cal., Chicago, Ill., Everett, 

agi » Mass., or Flint Paint & Varnish Limited, Toronto, Canada. 
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engaged in the pleasant task of opening 

mail containing either drafts or orders 
for copies of After the Ball, my brother-in-law, 
Joe Horwitz, brother of Charles Horwitz, the 
song writer and actor, entered. Hewasin the 
insurance, real-estate and loan business on a 
small scale. Even he was unaware of the true 
state of my affairs. 

In the course of our conversation he men- 
tioned that if there was anyone at that time 
possessing ready cash, he knew of a method 
whereby that individual could make a tidy 
profit. When I became inquisitive he related 
to me the case of a contractor named John 
Martin who had come to him with $35,000 of 
city certificates, which he offered to sell for 
$30,000 cash, thereby netting the purchaser a 
profit of $5000 within three months’ time, when 
these certificates would mature. Totally igno- 
rant about this branch of finance, I asked for 
further information concerning the aforesaid 
certificates. 

My brother-in-law explained that the city 
ordered pavements to be put on the streets. 
In case one owned a home, he was assessed for 
this improvement when taxes came due. Banks 
usually accepted these certificates and dis- 
counted them. When tax time came around, 
any person in default paid 10, 15 or 20 per cent 
interest until the assessment was paid. Owing 
to the tightness of the money market, the 
banks had refused Martin a loan, and he was 
looking for someone who had enough money 
to take these certificates off his hands in order 
to pay hisworkmen. I suggested to my brother- 
in-law that he return the next day, and inti- 
mated that perhaps I might have someone 
present then who would be tempted to pur- 
chase Martin’s certificates. 

At dinner that evening I talked the matter 
over with my brother Joe, two years my junior, 
who was the assistant city clerk of Milwaukee. 
I sought information regarding these certifi- 
cates. He assured me that they were a good 
investment and said he wished that he per- 
sonally had enough money to buy them. I 
also asked what the procedure was in case 
of purchasing, which he explained to me. 
Never for a moment did he think I desired this informa- 
tion for my personal use. 

The following morning I went over to the vault, took 
out currency amounting to $30,000 and deposited it in the 
Plankinton Bank. When my brother-in-law walked into 
my office with Martin, the contractor, and saw me alone, 
a look of disappointment crept over his face. Furthermore, 
he became puzzled when I asked Martin to allow me to 
examine the certificates. 

I added them up and found that they totaled exactly 
$35,000, and to make certain I inquired Martin’s price 
for them. Upon being told $30,000, I ordered Martin to 
indorse them on the back to Charles K. Harris and then 
made out the check for the amount. This was too much 
for my brother-in-law, who thought I was overplaying 
this little drama; but when he saw that I was serious in 
the matter, he said, ‘‘Have you really got that much in 
the bank?” 

With that remark, Martin’s suspicions were aroused and 
he declined to accept my check until he communicated 
with the bank. 

“All right,” I said; “‘call them up.” 

Thereupon he picked up the telephone and talked with 
the cashier of the bank, who vouched for my check. 


(= morning when I was in my office, 


We Start a Little Club of Our Own 


Wises an amazed look my brother-in-law wore when he 
discovered I really possessed that amount of money! 
The deal was consummated; I placed the certificates in my 
safety-deposit box. I also gave a check for $1000 commis- 
sion to my brother-in-law, the largest he had ever received. 
And then I was compelled to explain to Joe how I had 
made all that money. 

About this time I became acquainted with many news- 
paper men in the city. We would often meet at the Palm 
Garden, owned by the Schlitz Brewing Company. We 
would usually sit around and chat about the shows, and 
frequently we would have some of the professionals play- 
ing the city join us. My old friend Hal Coleman, of Der 
Herold, suggested that we rent a room and start a little 
club of our own, where we could do our entertaining. 
He was appointed a committee of one to look for quarters, 


Miss May De Sousa and Mr. Harris Posing for an Illustrated Song 


which he located beneath a saloon and restaurant, right off 
Grand Avenue, the main street, and in the heart of the 
theatrical district. It wasacommodious cellar. The pro- 
prietor had a dumb-waiter built in from the saloon to the 
cellar so that he could take care of our wants. 

A committee was formed of James P. Keene, dramatic 
editor of the Milwaukee Sentinel; John R. Wolf, corre- 
spondent of the New York World; Joe O’Malley, press 
representative for the Bijou Theater; Pop Flanders, editor 
of Peck’s Sun; myself and a few others, to go over the idea 
of making this room in the cellar truly unique. We ar- 
ranged to cover the walls with white canvas and then pro- 
cured the services of scenic painters from the various 
theaters to paint the walls with graveyard scenes, skele- 
tons—everything as weird as possible. A long table was 
built in the shape of a coffin. The top of the table at which 
the president sat would lift up, disclosing the wax figure of 
a male, donated by a member, in full evening dress. 

The same donor, Jacob Litt, also presented us with 
other wax figures, one of which we placed underneath the 
table, and the other, representing a policeman with night 
stick uplifted, stood guard at the entrance. The chairs 
were straight-backed, forming the shape of a tombstone, 
with painted skulls. At the lower end of the table was a 
skull attached to a wire which extended to the president’s 
chair; when this wire was jerked the skull would open, 
showing the interior filled with smokes. Even the beer 
steins had skulls painted upon them. Sawdust covered the 
floor. 

This group was incorporated under the name of the 
Tombstone Club. One of our steadfast rules was that no 
woman should ever cross its threshold. As chairman of the 
entertainment committee, I always invited those of the 
theatrical profession then appearing in the city. An invita- 
tion bearing a figure of a tombstone was usually sent to 
them at the theater. Among those entertained were 
David Warfield, Primrose and West and their minstrel 
company, George Francis Train, Gus Williams, James J. 
Corbett, Signor Trentanove, the Italian sculptor, James J. 
Brady and many prominent managers in the profession 
who happened to be passing through Milwaukee. 

One amusing incident, I recall, concerned a gentleman 
who walked into my office one summer morning and 


ale Del 


handed me his card. He was attired j 
yachting costume consisting of a white gs} 
white trousers, white canvas shoes an 
yachting cap. His card read, “‘Archil 
Clavering Gunther, author of Mr. Barne 
New York, and Mr. Potter of Texas.” J 
tainly was very pleased to meet this dis 
guished author. He said he had come dj 
from Oconomowoc, where he had his yg 
moored for the summer. He also said it 
his desire to meet the author of After 
Ball. When I asked him how long he expe 
to remain in our city he replied that he» 
departing that night. I invited him to be 
guest at the Tombstone Club. Hesaid he 
heard of that club and was anxious to se 
I made arrangements to meet him that ¢ 
ning at the Plankinton House and escort ] 
over to the club. I phoned to Pop Fland 
when Mr. Gunther left, and told him I ha 
celebrity for the boys to entertain at the ¢ 
that evening—none other than Arch 
Clavering Gunther. Pop was delighted 
promised to call a meeting of the me 
that evening. 


Entertaining a Good Actor 


HEN evening came it found both 
Gunther and myself at the club, wh 
the former was greeted by a full members} 
After the usual entertainment we sat dc 
and partook of refreshments. 

Gunther was delighted with the surrou 
ings and observed each painting with apy 
ent delight. An old tombstone had b 
placed in one corner of the room, aboyi 
mound of earth representing a grave, and 
top of this tombstone was a stuffed bl; 
hawk, a rather gruesome affair. Gunther 
pressed his deep interest in it all. | 

“By the way, Mr. Gunther,” inquired | 
of the members, “how did you happen 
conceive the idea of Mr. Barnes of New Yor! 

Good-naturedly he launched into the tall 
how he had written that story and his ot 
famous success, Mr. Potter of Texas. He 
swered every question put to him by the me 
bers willingly and concisely. 

The entire club saw him off on the train at three o’el) 
the next morning and we all voted him a jolly good fel 
and hoped he would favor us with a visit again in then 
future. Returning, I was congratulated by the memk 
for introducing this well-known guest to the club. M 
of the members being newspaper men, they saw to it t 
the dailies on the following day mentioned Gunther’s y 
to the Tombstone Club. ; 

Two weeks later I received a letter from a physiciar 
a small town near Milwaukee, who wrote me that } 
had been entertaining Mr. Archibald Clavering Gunth 
the celebrated author; that he, Gunther, had bi 
courting his daughter and had used my name fori 
erence. Hence this letter to me. I was on the point 
replying favorably, though somewhat puzzled, unti 
glanced at a morning paper’s special dispatch fr 
Oconomowoc and I read that a man representing hi 
as Archibald Clavering Gunther, the novelist, had bi 
exposed as an impostor there that day; that without 
knowledge several young society girls, doubting his id 
tity, had written to his publishers for a photograph. 1 
photograph arrived, together with a letter from the p’ 
lishers notifying the young ladies that the real Mr. Gunt 
was in Europe. I thereupon clipped this dispatch and f- 
warded it to the physician. 

The next night at the club the boys all joshed me, || 
I really thought the joke was on them as well. They !! 
been gullible enough to sit for three hours asking the /- 
postor questions without becoming suspicious. Follow? 
this experience, we were more careful about whom we ¢ 
tertained at the club. 

It was never known who started the bank panic in 
waukee, back in 1893, until years after. It really origina} 
in the Tombstone Club. Pop Flanders, our club preside; 
and editor of Peck’s Sun, called a special meeting ¢ 
Saturday night; our full membership attended. He ¥s 
always a jolly fellow, but appeared solemn that even3 
and told us that he had inside information that * 
Plankinton Bank was in dire circumstances. He said§ 
president had loaned to a certain department store m& 
than $1,000,000 without security, and that he, Flandé, 
intended to expose that loan in the next edition of 
(Continued on Page 59) 
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Although it would create a turmoil in the city, a 
was preferable to having depositors lose their money. 
at time I kept a large deposit in that bank and he 
dme to withdraw my money on the following Mon- 
I profited by his advice and withdrew all but a few 
ed dollars. 

may be arrested for causing a panic,’’ he said, ‘‘so I 
jeed a bondsman. How about it, Charles?”’ 


| The De Forrests Dancing to ““After the Ball”’ 


Jo ahead, Pop,” said I. “T’ll back you to the 
\ ae 

, Sunday came the big exposure in the Sun. It 
sed a run on the Plankinton Bank, which was 
yleto withstand it. Three other banks in quick 
ession also went by the board. Nothing like 
id ever happened in the city. 

ithough I was without a bank, money was still 
‘ing into my office; and for the reason that 
ts were uncertain about opening the next morn- 
‘no one made deposits. There came another 
‘k from the Oliver Ditson Company, amounting 
12,000. 

‘ot wishing to deposit it in any of the remaining 
xs, I hied myself to my friend William Dods- 
‘th, manager of the American Express Company 
filwaukee, and explained my predicament. He 
gested having the express company collect it for 
and deliver the cash at my office. Two weeks 
it three men, with bags slung over their shoul- 
4, Stamped into my office and put the bags on 
floor. Gazing in surprise at them, I asked what 
‘7 eontained. They told me that they contained 
ley shipped from. Boston. 

Then the men departed I opened all the bags and dis- 
‘ered nothing but silver dollars—12,000 in all. It 
‘ned that out-of-town banks realized the panicky con- 
jon in Milwaukee and knew if they sent me currency I 
‘ld very easily place it in my vault, while with coins 
fae be compelled to deposit them in a bank. 


| Fun With the Four Cohans 


4ERE were only two banks out of six in the city doing 
ousiness. One of them was a private bank. I decided 
ake a long chance and deposit my money there. I en- 
‘ed an express wagon, and together with my shipping 
|k and bookkeeper carried the bags down to the wagon. 
| rode through the streets, each one of us sitting upon 
3 while the crowd looked at us in astonishment, to 
bank, where a line of depositors had already collected 
(vithdraw their money. My pulse quickened as I took 
he seg but I was determined to chance making a 
| osit. 
‘he line of waiting men and women, most of whom 
|w me, looked at us in surprise when they saw us carry- 
large bags into the bank. Many of the depositors 
ned me not to deposit my money, saying the bank was 
ky; but I disregarded their advice. Entering the bank, 
dumped the bags before the receiving teller, who calmly 


> 
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opened the gate in front of his window and slid the bags 
onto the floor. 

The amount each bag contained was written upon a 
small card. The teller entered the amount in a book and 
handed it to me, together with a check book. I walked 
out, smiling at my friends, and advised them not to with- 
draw their accounts from this great bank. The run stopped 
that day and I remained a depositor with that bank for 
fifteen years. 

My office becoming too small for my increasing 
business, I looked around for larger quarters. The 
Schlitz Brewing Company owned considerable prop- 
erty at that time in Milwaukee and had just built 
a new theater and office building. The theater was 
named the Alhambra. I engaged the entire second 
floor for my publishing plant. As a result of the 
location of my new offices I came in contact with a 
great many professionals who played the Alhambra 
at the time. Every singer of note made my office his 
headquarters. In this way I met the Four Cohans; 
and every night after the show, Jerry Cohan, Mrs. 
Cohan, Josephine, George and myself could be found 
at the Palm Garden, one of the fashionable restau- 
rants of Milwaukee. We would sit around a table, 
eat our lunch and chaff one another unmercifully. 

George would always insist that his new coon song, 
entitled Telegraph My Baby, would last longer than 
any of my ballads. Of course I disagreed with him 
and argued that ballads would outlast any comic 
or darky song ever written. George would grow hot 
under the collar, and his mother would say gently, 


Joseph E. Howard, Charles K. Harris and Ida 
Emerson, From a Photograph Taken in 1894 


“Now, George dear, don’t argue so. I believe 
Mr. Harris is right; I also think a good heart- 
story song will outlast a comedy or coon song.” 

His charming sister, Josephine, would simply 
smile at both of us, while his father, Jerry, 
with a merry twinkle in his eyes, would say, 
“Mother, let them argue it out. They are both 
young and healthy and ’twill do them good.”’ 

However, we remained the best of friends. 
[never met a more friendly group. As the say- 
ing goesin Dumas’ book, The Three Musketeers, 
they were “All for one and one for all.” I 
doubt whether such love ever existed between 
any other four stage people. 

It was in Milwaukee that I first met 
George’s former wife, Ethel Levy, who was 
playing at the time with a musical comedy 
headed by Yorke and Adams. Miss Levy was 
singing a song of mine entitled My Sweet 
Fileen. George heard her at one performance and it was 
a case of love at first sight. I joked him about it, but he 
said he was in earnest; that he was in love for the first 
time in his life and that he intended getting married. 
When a few years later George recorded his first big musical 
success, Little Johnny Jones, Ethel Levy stood out prom- 
inently and the little song that George had written for her, 


Caroline Hull, Who Was Known as the 
Doubie-«Voiced Vocalist 
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entitled Goodby, Flo, was one of the bright spots of that 
production. George certainly assisted in Ethel’s success. 

I recognized the potentialities in George as a song 
writer and became anxious to place him under contract to 
write for my organization. When I moved to New York 
and learned that George was rehearsing a new production, 
Little Johnny Jones, at Webster Hall, I went over to see 
him, accompanied by my office manager, Meyer Cohen. 
George seemed delighted to see me, although he was very 
busy rehearsing the chorus in songs and dances. With a 
cordial greeting he came over to me and inquired what 
brought me there. I replied that he was the direct cause of 
my presence at that moment. I thereupon tendered him a 
blank check, which he was to fill in with any figure to suit 
himself if he would only sign up with me for a term of 
years, so that I might publish all his future songs. But 
much to my regret, he told me that I was too late. He had 
signed with Kerry Mills, a rival New York publisher. This 
proved my first keen disappointment in New York City. 
I was right when I was so anxious to have him sign with 
me, for I looked upon George M. Cohan as one of the most 
original and promising song writers of the country. 

To return to Milwaukee, another singer who performed 
in that city was the famous May Yohe, who married Lord 
Hope and after a few years divorced him and married 
Captain Strong, a son of Ex-Mayor Strong, of New York. 
I wrote her a song, When the Golden Leaves are Falling, 
which she sang for several years. 

I remember one night in particular I called for Miss Yohe 
after the performance at the theater and asked her to join 
me for a little lunch. She was always accompanied by her 
Japanese maid, little Mio San. After we had dined 
she entered into the story of her marriage to Lord 
Hope; the reception accorded her by the English 
nobility; the famous Hope Diamond; her intense 
love for Captain Strong and her adventures with 
him in the Orient. It was early in the morning be- 
fore she had finished, but to me it had seemed less 
than one hour. May Yohe is now happily married 
to a nephew of the famous General Smuts of the 
Boer War. 


Good Friends in Showland 


WO very good friends of mine were Mathews 

and Bulger, featured at that time in a new musi- 
cal play, By the Sad Sea Waves, music by the leader 
of their orchestra, Maurice Levi. It was in this 
musical comedy that I heard for the first time a new 
style of song that helped to revolutionize the song 
business. It was called Pas Ma La, and was sung 
by a young soubrette, Jane Whitbeck. It was re- 
ceived with great applause wherever sung, and it was 
the forerunner of numerous coon songs of that day. 
Harry Bulger is still playing New York in musical 
comedies; Sherry Mathews retired from the stage 
about twenty years ago, due to a serious illness, 
and has since passed away—two talented men and 
a wonderful team in showland. 

Following Pas Ma La, a young negro performer 
entered my office in the Alhambra Theater Building 
with two song 
manuscripts en- 
titled You Ain’t 
Landlord No More 
and When a Coon 
Sits in the Presi- 
dential Chair, both 
of which he was us- 
ing in his act. It 
was Irving Jones. 
After listening to 
the words and 
music I immedi- 
ately accepted the 
songs for publica- 
tion. No doubt 
there are many peo- 
ple today who re- 
member the wide 
popularity of these 
two melodies. 
Jones is still play- 
ing in vaudeville. 

When attending 
the Alhambra The- 
ater one evening I 
heard a charming 
young girl of about 
sixteen years sing 
The Song That 
Reached My Heart, a beautiful ballad published by Lyon 
& Healy, of Chicago. This song sold into the millions. 
Here was a voice, as well as a song, that reached my heart. 
There was a wonderful pathos in her voice, which was as 
clear as a bell. I sent the singer an invitation to come to 
my office. She came accompanied by her mother, who told 
(Continued on Page 122) 
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it will do—is a typical middle-class Frenchwoman; 

that is to say, she is charming, fairly well educated 
and exceedingly provincial. She knows practically every- 
thing there is to be known about France and practically 
nothing about any other nation. She hates the English 
because—‘‘ Well, ma foi, haven’t we hated them for a 
thousand years, and why not? And they are so villainous. 
Their women have such long teeth and their men are so 
rude.”’ And she likes the Americans, although she finds 
them comic. “They are good-natured and smiling, they 
are sympathetic, but, oh, so childish!’”” Madame Dulong’s 
husband, a reserve officer, was killed in the war. 

“T do not understand you and your Government,” said 
Madame Dulong, her pretty dark eyes somewhat sullen. 
‘“‘T read the papers and I find you incomprehensible. For 
four years we stood between you and destruction, we lost 
most of our young men, our country was ravaged; and now 
that it is all over and we are maimed and bankrupt, you, 
who are so rich, demand back from us the money you lent 
us in order that we might fight for you and the rest of the 
world.”’ 

““You read only the French papers, Madame Dulong?”’ 

“But naturally; I do not speak any other language.” 

“And your idea is that we, vitally involved in-this war, 
paid you money instead of doing much fighting ourselves? 
In other words, that the situation was similar to one that 
frequently occurred in our own Civil War—that was a war 
we fought sixty years ago, madame—where a rich man, 
not wanting to go to the front, hired a substitute? And 
your point is that the rich man would have not the slight- 
est justification in asking for his money back when peace 
was declared? I don’t wonder you are angry. Is that your 
idea?”’ 

“Tf I understand you, yes.” 

“Where did you get such an idea?”’ 

“‘But haven’t I been told it, haven’t I read it, haven’t I 
even seen quotations from your American reviews and 
from speeches that some of your countrymen have made 
here in France? Everyone knows it. For four years we 
fought, for four years you lent. We are even.”’ 


\ | ADAME DULONG—Dulong is not her name, but 


The Eye-Blinding Dust of Propaganda 


“(\H, LORDY, lordy! When will the world ever be free 
again from the eye-blinding dust of propaganda? A 
Frankenstein’s monster was indeed raised up. Three hun- 
dred years from now historians will speak of this epoch as 
the epoch of the power of the spoken and written word. 
‘Listen, madame. You will have to be a little patient; 
this will take some 
explanation. Let 
us begin at the be- 
ginning, where few 
people are willing 
to begin. In the 
first place, that 
was not our war; 
we had nothing to 
dowithit. Guilty 
as we have been 
in many other in- 
stances,subtle and 
hidden as are the 
ways of trade and 
finance—two of 
the main causes 
of modern war— 
not the wildest 
speculation can 
possibly connect 
us with the pow- 
der train that set 
off the great ex- 
plosion of 1914— 
not the wildest. 
Furthermore, I 
and most Amer- 
icans are the de- 
scendants of men 
who left this part 
of the world be- 
cause they were 
sick of wars and 
the European pol- 
itics that made 
them. Remember 
that, madame. It 
is impossible to 
exaggerate the in- 
grained hereditary 
hatred and fear 
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the American has for your quarrels. It is in his blood, he 
drinks it in with his mother’s milk. 

“When war was declared in July, 1914, the average 
American would have thought anyone crazy—and did 
think so—who would have predicted that in two and a half 
years we would also be participants. Only a few very far- 
sighted men, realizing how times had changed and how 
invention had destroyed space and hours, saw that we 
could no more eventually keep away from the conflagra- 
tion than a village, in the path of the wind, can keep away 
from a forest fire. And you will admit, madame, that far- 
sighted men are rare, even in France. Meanwhile, you, 
needing money, borrowed from us, having money. 

“Tt was through no especial deep-laid wickedness or 
scheming on our part that at the moment we had money 
to lend and you needed it. Comparing small things to 
great, it was exactly as if you, a prize fighter, required the 
dollars of a wealthy promoter. Had we not been drawn 
into the war, if it had been clear all the way through that 
it was not our war, would you still have expected us to 
cancel the debt? 

“But look what happened: We were drawn into the war. 
Again, to take the prize-fight simile, it was as if the oppo- 
nent of the boxer we were financing, forgetting all rules of 
the ring and desperate, turned on us, too, and, aided by 
numerous thugs, actually attacked us. Amazed, indignant, 
still a trifle uncertain as to just how he had got there, the 
average American, thinking himself a peaceable spectator 
and rather astonished at his boldness in even having taken 
sides as much as he had, found himself a principal. That 
may be a cold-blooded way of putting things, but it is the 
truth. After all, you weren’t very sympathetic during our 
Spanish War, were you? That turned out to be a small 
war, but when it began we thought it was going to be a 
big one. 

“However, once a principal, the American, madame, 
went into the fight heart and soul. It became a battle royal. 
It is a pity indeed that you and all the French and the 
English and the Italians and the Belgians and all the rest 
didn’t see America in those days. I am not saying that we 
didn’t have to go in to save our necks; I’m not claiming 
any beau geste; I am simply saying that when we did have 
to come in we came—a fact that many of our Allies seem 
to have entirely forgotten.” 

Madame had not forgotten; she had never known. Oh, 
yes, she and all of France had realized the moral force of 
our entrance, and she herself remembered the joy with 
which she had seen the first lot of Americans—sailors they 
happened to be—with their funny little white caps; but 
the war was almost over then, and no matter how good our 
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intentions, the fact remained that we had hardly ha 
time to send over many men and certainly not the ti 
get them into the trenches. The spiritual import 
course—bien! 

Madame’s facts were not facts, but this sardoni 
remained: That she, in company with millions of 
French, thought we Americans had had about a hu 
thousand troops in France and had lost not more 
five thousand of them in battle. Incredible, but true, 
the French papers had never given madame any exa 
formation one way or the other. Indeed, before we g 
further, we must understand that the French press, li 
Latin presses, is not composed of newspapers in our 
of the word. The Latin press everywhere, save possil 
the most enlightened countries of South America, | 
purely propagandistic basis, and newspapers are fou 
to promote some particular cause. The opinions ¢ 
press of other countries, unless favorable, are not qu 
And with their fiercely nationalistic point of view 
French journals permit their reading public to know p 
bly as little about what alien peoples think of them a 
journal-reading public in the world. 


All News to Mrs. Dulong 


\ K 7 MUST remember something else, as well, very 
to bear in mind unless we have seen France. Fra} 

a big country. Not big compared to America, but the 
ideas of bigness are exaggerated. But even at that, Fr 
geographically speaking, is not to be sneered at. It ta 
man all night and most of a day to travel from the; 
to the north of France in one of the fastest trains in: 
ence; and even at that, where it narrows down to 
Spain, there is a lot of France left. Most Americans i 
ine France to be a tiny place, and since Paris happen 
be so near the battle line, I am confident that durin 
war some of us thought the sound of the guns could 
about be heard, if not in Marseilles, at least in Lyon: 
As a matter of fact, France is such a large country 
there were quantities of French noncombatants whe 
cept in oblique ways, saw no more of the war than was 
by noncombatants over here. Why should these p 
know, unless told, how many American troops had 
landed? Why should they know, since all their info 
tion was and is being gleaned from newspapers- 
French newspapers at that—anything at all? The ar 
is, they don’t—didn’t and don’t. 
And after all—a third thing to remember—no matte} 
much in wartime everyone seems to be in uniform, the 
ian population always outnumbers infinitely the sol 
Madame 
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fire a total ¢ 
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{bled veterans we were still taking care 
't the approximate amount of money we 
| spent on our own preparations alone; 
she was still more astonished when I 
i her of the millions of men we had under 
43, the millions more that were being 
dup by the second draft, the millions 


..ad in reserve, and the fact that not a 


ig up of sugar, had remained unaffected 
she cataclysm. She did not know, and a 
t many Americans do not seem to 
y, or else have forgotten, that we were 
:ing preparations for a war that was to 
at the very least, five years longer. 
ily formidable figures for a nation whose 
‘ance was largely moral, or merely a 
. geste. 
vet I was not dumfounded, for I had 
‘ed to men who had been in the French 
\y, officers and educated men, who knew 
+much more. And this, at all events, 
) d be said for them and also for madame, 
d be said for all the French—they be- 
2d the truth when they heard it, and 
t they heard altered, I think, greatly 
ir opinion. 
{adame listened patiently when, having 
hed with more obvious questions, I 
e down to the present, and, in my ama- 
fashion, tried to explain credit to her. 
plained it as I think all things should 
Explained; that is, in a fundamental and 
#.onal manner. Half the trouble with the 
ld is that so many important matters 
still in the hands of lawyers, doctors, 
ticians, the older generations, profes- 
al football coaches—and these like to 
» behind a screen of mystery in case 
7make mistakes, and invariably talk a 
on of their own. Half the hope for the 
Id, however, is the growing tendency to 
~yme annoyed with this nonsense and 
.aake frankness fashionable. 
‘found Madame Dulong not at all un- 
p,onable when I put the question of the 
nco-American debt on the same basis as, 
‘as say, her relationship with Monsieur 
ac, her butcher. She hadn’t the faintest 
a that money, whether lent by a govern- 
nit or through the almost equally com- 
ated channels of retail trade, somewhere 
to find an end in some definite crea- 
Ys pocketbook—a creature just like 
self or myself. She understood, for in- 
fice, that Monsieur Blanc was merely 
link in a long chain of credit, beginning 
ite: spot to which nobody could trace it 
| understood that if one of the links broke, 
(ieone was sure to lose. She even realized 
it if a man in Indiana stole or refused to 
9 his bills, in an infinitesimal way the 
“«erberations spread around the globe. In 
yer words, she understood that credit is 
i the house that Jack built. And inciden- 
y, if the earnest societies that wish to sup- 
23s Mother Goose have their way—which 
Ay won’t—they will remove from the in- 
jction of the childish mind one of the 
atest storehouses of economic, moral and 
sj] itual truths there is. Madame Dulong 
ilerstood private credit, but like many 
Jer people, she had never applied the 
logy to international credit. 
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ee Debt on a Personal Basis 


, he did not seem to realize that a govern- 
tit is nothing more than a group of mil- 
8 of individuals. She did not seem to 
“ize that little as she or I might be able 
(nfluence our respective governments, or 
‘€ as, at times, we might approve them, 
1) e the less we were our governments and 
, governments were us; the sum total of 
Americans, the sum total of all French 
ple. She thought when a government 
€; money it merely had to put its hand 
) some strange remote governmental 
ket and draw out the necessary change. 
* attitude toward international finance 
‘exactly that of a child to whom a mys- 
ous father gives a mysterious allowance 
N an income mysteriously made. She 
1) not know that it was the same proc- 
greatly enlarged, as buying meat from 
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ending in a spot equally vague. And: 
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Monsieur Blane. She was enlightened when 
I told her that governments, in order to lend 
money, had to borrow from their citizens; 
and she was overcome when I showed her 
that she, Madame Dulong, in a roundabout. 
way, actually owed me money, since I had 
a few thousand dollars invested in govern- 
ment securities. 

She was not only enlightened and over- 
come; she was a trifle shocked as well; for 
the French are indeed cautious and frugal 
and will fight over a france and do a dozen 
things we think are small business; but 
once you convince them that you are right, 
their sense of honor concerning money is as 
fine and sensitive as is their sense of honor 
about all things. They are a noble race, the 
French, and one of the most heartening 
things in a not otherwise always cheerful 
world is the traditional friendship between 
France and America. And in talking to 
them, always remember this: More than any 
other race they understand the value and ne- 
cessity of politeness, and more than any 
other race they understand the simple and 
personal approach, because, more than any 
other race, they are logical and practical, 
and civilized to the point where swank to 
them means nothing. 

“Madame Dulong, if the situation had 
been reversed, would you have let us off 
our debt?” 

“Um-m—no, monsieur. No, to be hon- 
est, I do not think so.” 


The Prosperous French People 


“No, of course you wouldn’t. No French- 
man ever let anybody off from a just debt— 
not if he could help it. We repudiated some 
debt in Louisiana, if I remember correctly, 
but that was long ago and all modern 
Americans are ashamed of it. None the less, 
you would have collected that debt had 
you been able; but you couldn’t, for we 
were a small and poverty-stricken nation. 
Besides, consider. Suppose you did wriggle 
out of this debt and then had to fight an- 
other war? Where would your credit be 
then? 

“No, madame, as far as I am concerned, 
I would give you the longest and easiest 
terms possible, if for no other reason than 
to show we weren’t lying when we talked 
the way we did during the war; but to let 
you off entirely would be as bad for you as 
it would be for us—it would have to do 
with the delicate psychology of credit. No 
man has ever lent another man money and 
then, in despair of being paid, given it to 
him without a friendship being ruined or 
impaired. The lender is indignant that his 
trustfulness has been abused, the borrower 
has a sense of guilt and inferiority that 
sooner or later will take itself out in a feel- 
ing that his benefactor is a fool and de- 
served to be gypped. It is better to pay on 
a debt one cent a year than to cancel it. 
The friendship between France and America 
is too valuable to be disturbed in that way.” 

But I stopped there. I did not go into 
the actual ability of France to pay now or 
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in the future, or the methods or the 
amounts. Those are intricate and contro- 
versial subjects about which neither Ma- 
dame Dulong nor I know much, and must 
be settled in all good faith and good hu- 
mor—let us hope—by economists. My ob- 
ject was simply to establish in Madame 
Dulong’s mind a sense of fairness, for in 
the minds of ordinary citizens like Madame 
Dulong and myself that is the one essen- 
tial. It was necessary to destroy the figure 
of Uncle Sam as a bloated and big-bellied 
Shylock and point out what a pitiful figure 
Marianne would make as a bedraggled 
cheat. 

As a casual observer and resident for a 
time of a country, however, one is entitled 
to opinions; and it seems to me that if the 
French could be made to realize the truth 
about their financial condition, also if the 
warm-hearted but soft-headed Americans 
given to making speeches, writing letters or 
granting interviews in foreign capitals 
could be made to do the same, the French 
would be greatly benefited. As almost 
everyone knows, except the French—and 
they won’t look at the situation frankly— 
France is in a curious condition; it is al- 
most bankrupt financially; it is solid as a 
rock economically. In other words, the 
French Government is poor and the 
French people are prosperous. There is 
practically no unemployment—and out- 
side of those persons—always compara- 
tively few—living on fixed incomes, the 
fall of the franc has adjusted itself. This is 
no period for the unproductive person, 
anyway. At present the people living upon 
fixed incomes, the unproductive people, are 
unhappy everywhere. They certainly are 
unhappy in England and America. War 
creates a loss and a vacuum, and subse- 
quently and consequently a whirlwind. It 
requires brains and energy to keep afloat 
after a great war—practical energy, moral 
energy, physical energy. 


France and its Taxpayers 


The French people are prosperous be- 
cause there is no unemployment; because 
they have always been manufacturers and 
growers of specialties, and these specialties, 
as always, are in demand; because France 
has a tradition of hard work and thrift, and 
because it is an agricultural country. No 
matter how little you pay a Frenchman, he 
will produce lower than his costs and will 
save from his profits. To continue to shake 
your head over the condition of poor 
stricken France is to insult one of the bray- 
est and hardiest and certainly the greatest 
warrior nation in existence. France has re- 
covered marvelously and France can never 
be destroyed except by actual occupation, 
if for no other reason than the fact, men- 
tioned before, that the French are a race of 
farmers. You cannot ruin a race of farmers 
as you can a race of manufacturers. Eng- 
land, on the other hand, is a great factory 
which, owing to many reasons, among 
which are its own generosity and integrity, 
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is at present producing goods less econom- 
ically than the goods of its competitors. 

But the French Government is almost 
bankrupt and—laying aside great losses 
and expenses—the root of the trouble, as is 
usually the case in bankruptcies, is partly 
psychological and partly due to antiquated 
methods. 

There is no government in the world 
more afraid of its people than the govern- 
ment of Paris. It is especially afraid of 
taxation, and it has good cause for its fear, 
for if it taxes indelicately it is turned out. 
Moreover, the French people do not pay the 
taxes they already have—not if they can 
help it. The Frenchman regards govern- 
ment as a necessary nuisance to be kept 
away from as much as possible, and, with 
tolerance and a smile, to be hindered as 
much as possible. And I am not sure that 
he is not right. 

Certainly there is no country where, if 
you avoid well-known and charted red- 
tape channels, you are less bothered by 
the law or where the law is more intelli- 
gently administered. 

And yet in important matters, save in 
the question of taxation, France is a law- 
abiding country. Being logical, the French- 
man accepts the fact that a democracy 
always has a passion for framing laws; 
being logical, he realizes that it is not nec- 
essary to obey those laws if they are not 
sensible and if you don’t make too much of 
a racket about it. I think the French must 
have almost as many laws as we have, and 
I am sure they pay, if anything, even less 
attention to them. 

Furthermore, in addition to the unwill- 
ingness of the French Government to tax 
and of the French people to pay their 
taxes, France, it must be recalled, is a cash 
nation; and its sense of investment and 
credit is still somewhere back in the Dark 
Ages. 

National bonds which are placed in 
America at a rational rate of interest have 
to be sold in France itself at rates that are 
ruinous, and the French checking system 
is a source of wonder and anger to most 
foreigners. 


A Check on Checking 


When you deposit money in an ordinary 
French bank you are not supposed to check 
against it in the payment of your bills. 
That is bothersome and uses up paper and 
requires a larger staff. Once a month you 
are supposed to draw an adequate check, 
and with the cash so obtained pay your 
accounts and do your marketing for the 
following month. If you are living in one 
town and are going to another for a pro- 
longed stay, the bank in your town will not 
give you a letter to its branch in the other 
town, but will transfer actual money. And 
until that money is transferred you cannot 
check against your account. No wonder 
leaders of French finance are trying to 
change all this. 

Perhaps the greatest blessing in disguise 
is the fact that the war has made necessary 
in France the use of paper money. This 
may eventually give Frenchmen a sense of 
the substitution and certification that 
make credit easy and liquid in other coun- 
tries. But until French credit does become 
liquid, until Frenchmen invest their money 
instead of hoarding it, until they learn, as 
Americans or Englishmen have learned, to 
risk or even lose a dollar to make five, finan- 
cially they will remain outside of their era. 

Oh, yes, I was very glad in a way to leave 
France, happy as I had been there and 
greatly as I like the French. Among other 
things, I was glad to get away from an ab- 
surd and petty idea of money and a con- 
stant complaint of national poverty in the 
face of indisputable evidences of personal 
prosperity. It would be nice to get back to 
Americans who were generous and free- 
handed and—whatever else might be said 
about them—were at least the most sym- 
pathetic people internationally in existence. 
Selfishly aloof, perhaps, in their traditional 
political policies, but individually open- 
minded. 
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HE whole coun- 
try is being en- 
couraged to make 
1926 a better year by 


starting it with a 
month of laughter. 


One of the prin- 
cipal reasons for 
America’s greatness is 
her sense of humor— 
her ability to laugh. 


Have a good, hearty laugh 
every day in January, and 
the rest of the year will 
surely take care of itself. 


The moving pic- 
ture theatres will 
help you by showing 
the best comedies— 
and plenty of them— 
in January. 


The Educational 
Pictures trade-mark 
will serve as your 
guide to the best in 
comedies and other 
Short Features. 


Watch for these 


funny pictures in 


LAUGH MONTH 


HAMILTON COMEDIES 
LUPINO LANE COMEDIES 
BOBBY VERNON COMEDIES 
WALTER HIERS COMEDIES 
JIMMIE ADAMS COMEDIES 
MERMAID COMEDIES 
CHRISTIE COMEDIES 
TUXEDO COMEDIES 
JUVENILE COMEDIES 
CAMEO COMEDIES 
LYMAN H. HOWE’S 
HODGE-PODGE 
FELIX THE CAT CARTOONS 


Riturd? 


eh 


“THE SPICE OF THE PROGRAM” 


EDUCATIONAL 
FILM EXCHANGES, Inc. 


E. W. Hammons, President 


Executive Offices 
370 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Well, I met my countrymen, great num- 
bers of them, almost immediately; I sailed 
on an American ship; and whenever two or 
more of them were gathered together I 
heard something like this: 

“If a man owes money he owes it, 
doesn’t he?—and that’s all there is to it. 
Expecting us to fight their wars for them 
and then pay for it! One thing is certain, 
anyhow—in the next war they’ll fight it 
alone.” 

Excellent, logical, high-minded and in- 
telligent. It is not necessary to say that I 
am sarcastic, is it? Worse, if anything, 
than the nonsense I had been hearing in 
France. To begin with, the French are a 
magnificent race who, in the last thirteen 
years, have been greatly harried and, inci- 
dentally, also have been lied to—the hys- 
terical, unpremeditated lying of wartime— 
by thousands of Americans and a large 
section of the American press. If for a 
while they thought themselves the spoiled 
darling of the world—its suffering mis- 
tress—the fault was largely our own. In 
the second place, ‘“‘if a man owes money he 
owes it and that’s all there is to it”’ is not 
true, as even the most minor business man, 
if he is an intelligent business man, realizes. 
Were such private businesses to be con- 
ducted on that basis, they would soon fail. 
Such a slogan is the slogan of the village 
skinflint and forecloser of mortgages; the 
sort of man who dies detested without hay- 
ing received one cent of benefit from the 
picayune fortune he has managed to amass. 

Big business is founded on good will and 
courtesy and consideration, and the actual 
dollar is a small affair compared to the 
terms of the agreement; that is, if you are 
ever going to do business with your debtor 
again. 


If There is Another War 


Are we ever going to do business with 
France again? Well, outside of the fact 


| that we are obviously doing and are going 
| to do business with her in a civilian way, 


nothing is surer than the fact that if there is 
another great war—which God forbid—we 
will once more do business with her in a 
military way. We didn’t fight France’s last 
war for her any more than she fought it for 
us. We were both forced into that war by 
events so long mishandled and misunder- 
stood that they had reached a point over 
which there was no control; and the next 
war, unless we set about preventing it, 
which we do not seem to be doing at present, 
will find both of us in the same position 
and inevitably on the same side. 

If it is a European war we will be an 
ally of France, because France, different as 
she may be from us in many ways, is none 
the less closer to us in political and spir- 
itual aspirations than any other nation, not 
even barring England. If it is a war be- 
tween the East and the West—which is far 
more ‘likely—we will also be an ally of 
France, because France, with her vast colo- 
nial possessions, will be one of the spear 
points of the Occident. And as to keeping 
out of any war, that will be for us, under 
modern conditions, just as easy as keeping 
out of the last war. No thinking or talking 
or boasting or preparation, selfish or other- 


‘wise, will keep us out of that war once it 


starts. There is just one way to keep out of 
it and that is to work unceasingly to pre- 
vent it. Nowadays all nations are boarders 
in the same boarding house; if a bomb is 
thrown everyone feels it. 

Therefore, since we are going to be in the 
next war, if there is one, we had best be 
just as generous and polite and patient in 
international affairs as it is possible to be; 
generous and polite and patient, even if 
other people aren’t; as generous and polite 
and patient as we are in our personal af- 
fairs. After all, we are big enough, rich 
enough and wise enough to afford to pose 
to some extent as an example; after all, it 
was as an example that we were founded; 
and after all, back slapping and after- 
dinner speeches, punctuated with self- 
stimulated tears, won’t convince anyone if 
our eyes get hard the minute money is 
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mentioned. That period is past. This is a 
period in which cant is rapidly losing its 
effectiveness. Altruistic signs tacked up 
in your office only make the other man 
more angry if you don’t live up to them. 

Indeed, for us to learn to conduct our in- 
ternational affairs—or even national, as ad- 
ministered from Washington—in the same 
way that we have learned to conduct our 
private affairs is the whole point of this 
paper, and the reason why it is called 
Acorns. Politics, international and other- 
wise, is just about fifty years behind the 
ordinary business man. It is behind him 
ethically, it is behind in courtesy—real 
courtesy, not the rigmarole of official pa- 
pers—and it is behind in common sense. 
The ordinary business man no longer has 
to be told that in order to succeed he 
has to speak a language all understand, 
that frankness is the best sort of business 
and that large things grow from small. He 
has learned something of the laws of 
cause and effect—laws of which nations 
and politicians are as yet completely igno- 
rant. You don’t have to tell him that if 
you want to cut down an unhealthy oak 
tree it is easier to do so when the oak is 
young instead of waiting until it is full- 
grown, and that it is even easier not to 
plant unhealthy acorns at all. You don’t 
have to tell him that a tree when young 
is a fairly simple, easily controlled mass 
of material, but when old is complex and 
stubborn. You don’t have to tell him any 
of these things until it comes to inter- 
national relationships, and then he throws 
up his hands and is just as confused and 
stupid as the men who govern him. 

If Mr. Smith sees his neighbors, Jones 
and Brown, indulge in a fist fight, he is 
pretty sure that the real basis of the fight is 
that Jones and Brown do not like each 
other, no matter what series of subsequent 
irritations has taken place to produce the 
final rage. But when Mr. Smith hears of 
the doings of some remote and prominent 
person he is very likely, discounting the 
universal love of slightly malicious gossip 
which will tinge all his thoughts, to add a 
background of grandiose and unreal causa- 
tion; and when millions of Joneses and 
Browns go to war it is necessary for them 
to seek catchwords that have nothing to do 
with the original and fundamental reasons. 
Some of them think they are defending the 
fatherland, others that they are holding 
the Huns back from civilization, others 
that they are fighting to make the world 
safe for democracy; when all the while they 
are fighting because Jones speaks a differ- 
ent language from Brown, or Brown, as a 
trader, has taken advantage of Jones; or— 
back of it all—because no one has ever 
taken the trouble to explain to either of 
them that underneath a few superficial 
differences they were exactly the same peo- 
ple, with much the same love, food and de- 
sire to get on in the world. Once war starts, 
of course, once it falls into thehands‘of the 
politicians, the generals and the financiers, 
it becomes an entirely different matter; 
like the oak, when grown, it is large and 
baffling. 


Propaganda But No Explanation 


But this trick of the human mind to as- 
sign complex and pompous causes is not 
altogether so simple as I have described it, 
for it rests, after all, to some extent upon 
the universal human tendency to glorify 
and dignify all human actions. In other 
words, to act mostly, at least in the begin- 
ning, from impulse, prejudice and chance, 
and then in quieter moments to work back 
to a logical and self-laudatory excuse. The 
evidence is manufactured after the event. 

In some ways I have been lucky. Very 
early in my life I learned a lesson in this re- 
spect I never forgot. To repeat myself, I 
learned that everything has a simple begin- 
ning and that all human affairs have not 
only a simple beginning but a human one 
as well. I learned this because I saw a man, 
saw the events intimately, become governor 
of a great state and eventually President of 
the United States because for many years 
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he had been quarreling with another pow 
ful and brilliant man. And the reason t 
two men quarreled was the very 
fashioned one that they didn’t like 
other. When one of the men beca 
world figure he lost at once all semb | 2 
to humanity; in the eyes of his admire 
was a saint, in the eyes of his enemies. 
was a fiend, when as a matter of fae 
was neither. Being a man, he coul¢ 
have been. Before this, as a boy, t 
learned that if you throw a stone in 
the ripples never end, and subsequ 
not so long afterward, science discoye 
that material is composed not only of ato 
but of even smaller particles called electre 
Also, I saw another great man becom 
President and world figure and give e 
a hint of genius by always going to the 
tom of things and coming up with a sin 
and fundamental statement or rea 
This is so much so that if tomorrow so 
one stops in the middle of Brooklyn Bnd) 
and says, “Look! That’s water, andj 
wet, and it’s flowing to the sea,” a 
number of people will pause with hi 
some of them will say, “‘Why, that’s 
I never thought of that before!’’ Hum 
ity is not suffering because it is too sim 
it is suffering because it is not wisely sit 
enough; it is suffering because it is liy 
halfway up a modern skyscraper be 
either the lower stories or upper are ¢ 
pleted. Upon the ability to get back) 
original causes, and to regard them sir 
and sensibly, depends all the hope for 
international solution, and one of the y 
to start to do this is to explain nation 
one another. You think this has been dor 
It hasn’t. There has been plenty of pro 
ganda, but it has been propaganda, 
explanation; and propaganda, asit is un 
stood at present, is selling yourself to son 
body else no matter how much lying m 
be involved in the selling. The dange 
this method is that lies are always , 
7 
? 
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tually found out. 

How real explanation can be aceo 
plished I do not know. The world ¥ 
never more ripe for it, and in its essence i 
a simple business; merely the disclosil 
honestly and fairly, of your own faults a 
virtues and point of view, and the aski 
of the same frankness in return. But 
world will not always be so ripe for 1 
explanation. The moment will pass and 
passing. Unless sense is used, and yé 
speedily, another opportunity may 
come for a century, and not then until af 
another holocaust. ; 

Commissions might be of use, but there 
too many commissions already and the: 
is sick of them. Besides, as commissi 
are now appointed, by the time a man 
thought worthy of one he has forgot 
everything he ever knew. And yet Tea 
help but feel that in commissions su’ 
were used during the war, commissions 
lected for their intelligence, commissio1 
explanation not of propaganda, the solu 
will be finally found. Travel and touri 
need not be considered except as a 
ment. There is something in the 
tourist mind that makes it hateful t 
country in which the tourist is. Tra’ 
good for the individual, and so has as 
and roundabout effect upon the 
good; but it is so slow and so balanced 
the quicker harm done that it need not 
considered as a remedy. ; 

Meanwhile, until brains are defin it 
used for the purpose of promoting be 
international understanding, I can think 
nothing more useful than such conve! 
tions as the one between Madame Dul 
and myself, unimportant as they m 
seem when repeated. They are not ni 
portant; they are important beyond eal: 
lation. They are as important 
necessity for getting the Frenchman and 
American to realize the common hu an 
of each other. Have they not, both of thi 
hands, organs, dimensions, senses, af 
tions, passions? Do they not both ble 
you prick them? 
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HE NEW FRANKLIN enters 1926 with the distinction 
At having won both style and engineering leadership. 
It is the finest car you ever rode in—finest in riding, 
handling, dependability and economy. Its speed reflects its 
higher power, which is-even more marked on hills and in 
quick getaway. It leads in progress with its perfect copper- 
radiation air-cooling, which makes it the only car free from 
the usual road and weather limitations. It has the individu- 
ality demanded by those whose desires rise above the 
ordinary. Its popularity calls for displays at all Franklin 
dealers’ and at five places in New York during Automobile 
Show Week, January 9th to 16th: 


FRANKLIN STYLE SALON, ROSE ROOM, HOTEL PLAZA 
LOBBY, HOTEL ASTOR 
LOBBY, HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 
GRAND CENTRAL PALACE 
SHOWROOMS, FRANKLIN NEW YORK CO., INC. 
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The Damon place stood well back from 
the main street of the town on the brow of 
Lion Hill. At the entrance to the driveway 
were pillars of Jersey red stone surmounted 
by two huge balls of devitrified glass. They 
were freaks of the scum in an underheated 
furnace and were of an aquamarine color, 
shading into white. Directly behind the 
pillars, and almost burying them, rose two 
thickets of evergreen, beyond which the 
road curved between closely cropped lawns, 
marked by three century-old shade trees, 
to the shallow steps of the house, and then 
around it. The house itself was built of 
that lost quality of brick which turns to a 
deeper and deeper red with the passing of 
the years. Although Torquay had often 
visited the Damon works in his childhood, 
he had never before approached the house. 

“Not that door,” whispered Janie, as he 
started up the front steps. ‘‘Let’s go 
round.” 

He paid no attention to her, lifted the 
heavy knocker and let it fall. It was Mr. 
Burk Damon himself who opened the door. 

“What do you want?” he asked, staring 
at Torquay out of haggard eyes. 

“T want Janie’s things, and her pay.” 

“Janie? Who’s Janie?” 

“ Her trunk is on the back porch,” called 
Jake’s voice, ‘‘with her money in an en- 
velope tied to the handle.” Then his face 
appeared over his father’s shoulder. ‘‘ You! 
What are you doing here? Get off the 
place.” 

“T’m here to get my wife’s things,” said 
Torquay, ‘‘and if you weren’t too white- 
livered to step out here I’d make you carry 
them down to the gate.” 

Jake Damon leaped forward, but his 
father threw his weight against him and 
slammed the door. Torquay stood looking 
at it for a moment, while Janie called, “Oh, 
Torque, please come! If you don’t I’ll go 
get the things myself.’’ 

Finally he walked around the house with 
her and shouldered the trunk as if it were 
empty. It was a quaint receptacle even in 
those days, with a rounded top and studded 
arabesques of brass-headed tacks. He hated 
to carry it through the town and past Strik- 
er’s, but there was no other way without 
swimming theriver. As they passed through 
the main street they met not only the titter- 
ing crinolined girls of the Misses Kin- 
keads’ school but a carriage, driving close 
to the curb. The two Damon children were 
in it, and they jumped up and shouted, 
“Janie! Janie!’’ Their mother said sharply, 
“Be quiet, Gwen! Hush, Robert! That’s 
not Janie. You never saw that girl.’’ And 
the children began to cry. 

“T’ll remember it,’’ muttered Torquay 
between set lips. 

“Gwen is nasty, but Robert isn’t a bad 
boy,” said Janie, pausing and half turning. 
“Look! He’s really crying for me!” 

“Come on,” said Torquay roughly. 

When they got to the house he set down 
the trunk in the wrecked hallway and they 
went in together, to find Thomas half re- 
clining on the chairs Torquay had arranged 
for a bed. Pillows were at his back, and one 
great leg was outstretched to the floor. 
Mega was standing over him, and as she 
turned to face them her true spirit was un- 
veiled for an instant in a glance like the 
naked blade of a knife; but Thomas’ eyes 
were serene, almost mocking. 

“So you’ve come back with a double load 
of baggage,” he said sneeringly—‘“the 
trunk and her.” 

“She’sno baggage,” said Torquay. “‘She’s 
my wife.” 

“Your wife!” bellowed Thomas, strug- 
gling in vain to rise. 

“Yes, my wife,” said Torquay. “If you 
don’t like it say so, and we’ll get out.” 

His father’s whole manner changed. 

“Torque,” he groaned, staring blankly 
at Janie, “didn’t I tell you they’re all rot- 
ten black inside? Wasn’t I going to show 
you, if you’d only given me a little more 
time? What did you marry her for?” 
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“So you wouldn’t have to show me,” 
said Torquay; ‘‘so I could do the finding 
out for myself.”’ 

“And you will!” cried Thomas. “She'll 
put horns on your head. She’ll leave you for 
another man when you're least thinking 
of it.” 

“Oh,” gasped Janie, “how can you say 
that?” 

“Don’t listen to her,’’ continued Thomas. 
“You’ve done for yourself. She’ll fool you, 
and she’ll leave you.” 

“No, she won’t,” said Torquay; “not 
with you and Mega watching her, and me 
waiting to break her neck. She won’t never 
leave me.” 

“Torque!” cried Janie, gasping and un- 
heeded. ‘Of course I won’t! I’ll never 
leave you, never!” 

“She’ll leave you as sure as the sun rises 
in the east,” rumbled Thomas; ‘‘as sure as 
it takes two matches to light a pipe, as sure 
as the best glass will break against a stone.” 

Word went out that Thomas Strayton 
had dislocated his hip and had fought 
against having a doctor for three days. 
According to the tale, he had got roaring 
drunk over buying the Damon Glassworks 
and had crashed through the railing of the 
stairway of his own house. At any rate, he 
was laid up for two weeks, and when at 
last he appeared he was a changed man; 
but not altogether in the way one might 
have expected. It is true he dragged one 
leg and could walk only with the help of a 
heavy cane, but these were the least of his 
alterations. 

His shaggy beard was trimmed. He still 
wore heavy tweed suits, but they were most 
carefully made to order by a tailor brought 
all the way from Philadelphia to take his 
measure. He had sent for a variety of hats 
and chosen a hard felt model, high in the 
crown and flat on top—a style he was never 
to abandon. There was an excellent cus- 
tom cobbler in Hopetown and from him he 
ordered an array of square-toed congress 
boots, surely the most comfortable foot- 
wear ever devised by man, with instruc- 
tions that they be delivered one pair every 
six months until the day of his death. 

“Or mine, Tom,” growled the cobbler. 

“Well, anyway, live or die, you can never 
come over me with a list of all the orders 
booked ahead of mine.” 

In that speech there was a touch of the 
shrewdness which had made Thomas Stray- 
ton the man he was; for this same cobbler 
had kept many a Damon waiting weeks on 
his pleasure or sloth, but Thomas had spiked 
his guns at the outset. In addition to 
matters of mere apparel, he had imported 
the smartest buggy and the fastest pair of 
road horses yet seen in Hopetown, which 
even in that day was saying a great deal, as 
there was scarcely a farmer in the county 
who was not as good a judge of horseflesh 
as of his home-cured pork. 

Needless to say, this sudden departure 
from a stoic mode of life aroused violent 
comment and some awe. Especially at 
Striker’s drug store, the central pit of the 
whirlpool of local news, did speculation rise 
to proportions which threatened to choke 
an outlet never before utilized to capacity. 
Was Tom Strayton mad or sane, rich or 
poor? There were backers for each of the 
alternatives; there were old-timers who 
whispered hoarsely of a towering half-wit 
roaming the roads with a baby on his shoul- 
der, and there were younger men who fig- 
ured for hours with stubby pencils on pos- 
sible tonnages of sand at varying prices and 
declared he must be living and dealing on 
borrowed money. Even the bankers, who 
carefully avoided Striker’s, puckered their 
brows and would have liked to know if his 
record stood as clean on their rivals’ books 
as on their own. 

One benefit certainly accrued from all 
this gossip: The more was curiosity aroused 
by so picturesque an outward change in a 
figure which had up to that time been lost 
in the grimiest background of the town, the 
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more was attention deflected from the 
mighty yet cruel stroke by which the Da- 
mon Glassworks had been brought low, and 
from Torquay’s suspiciously hasty mar- 
riage to the Damons’ nursemaid. These 
two events were cataclysmic, one to the life 
of the community and the other to the 
structure of a household, and yet they could 
be all but lost to view in the spectacle of 
new clothes and a shining buggy and pair. 
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N THE process of the amalgamation of 

the two glassworks, Torquay was made 
a full partner, his father reserving a prepon- 
derance of only the one share which would 
give him the last say in any dispute as to 
policy. Torquay had no means of realizing 
how unusual was this procedure. Questions 
of generosity had never entered into the re- 
lations between himself and his father. The 
very simplicity of the tie which bound them 
to each other was enough to make them 
stand out like a monument amid the family 
and commercial bickerings of their neigh- 
bors, and yet they themselves perceived no 
phenomenon. They seldom talked; they 
never dissected motives; they simply were 
as they were for reasons too profoundly es- 
tablished for their own comprehension. 

First among these was the rough-hewn 
wisdom which seems so often to reside in 
men of large yet well proportioned frames. 
Thomas Strayton, with his huge hard body 
and sledgelike fist, might crush or crash, 
but never pinch. All the gestures of his 
limbs and mind, however crude, assumed 
the whole element of space. Just as he 
could turn on women only to hate them 
totally, so he could not descend to picayune 
parings in his dealings with his son. He 
might throw him over his shoulder at the 
risk of cracking his skull wide open on the 
butt of a tree, but he could not tweak him 
with tweezers or attempt to govern his 
movements by the childish art of the mari- 
onette. Much less could he hold resent- 
ment at the turning of the tables which had 
left him with a dragging leg. 

He had his reward in Torquay himself. 
Half orphaned, cut off from friendships 
which ordinarily come as a matter of course 
to people who live for any length of time in 
one place, and further isolated by the social 
conditions existing at that period in Hope- 
town, Torquay had acquired a habit of 
mind almost as direct as a woodsman’s ax. 
Life to him, as to his father, was simply 
something embedded in the growth of the 
Pine Tree Glassworks so intimately that 
there was no room for sentimentalities to 
squeeze in, either between him and his 
father, or between them and the sturdy off- 
spring of their handiwork. 

Under such conditions, where was the 
call for gratitude, or even for the open ex- 
pression of mutual affection? Put to the 
question whether there was any love be- 
tween him and his father, Torquay’s tongue 
would have been tied, although he might 
have hit out instinctively with his fist. He 
could not have answered, for he had not 
the capacity in mental expression to sound 
the depths of a communion which had its 
roots fixed in a lifetime of silence. 

With the purchase of the Damon inter- 
ests he became the general works manager 
of the combined plants, while his father 
devoted all his time to the overhead branch 
of the enterprise. Suddenly Thomas 
Strayton loomed out as a figure to be 
counted with in circles which had been to 
the moment unconscious of his existence; 
they perceived that he was more than a 
shrewd dealer, more even than a financier, 
when the term was still new in the land. He 
was an indomitable force, rambling pon- 
derously toward an indistinct goal, and it 
behooved all who were in his way either to 
get out or travel with him. Cast aside by 
the wash of his passage, Burk Damon 
found himself stranded beyond the reach 
of any helping hand. His spirit broke; he 
sickened and died. 
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If the Pine Tree Glassworks sym’ 
an oak sprung from an acorn, the 
factory might have been likened e 
shoot from the parent tree of the 
homestead which stood on the crest 9) 
Hill. To some it seemed that the lim 
become greater than the trunk, but ge 
tions of unbroken tenancy gave the 
a dignity which could never be over 
owed by mere bulk. The house faced. 
and was divided from a pretentious 
dener’s dwelling of later date by a hig 
of cedars, matted together, as they 
originally been intended for a hedgil 
to the west of this latter house, and si 
the Damon property, a road gave ace 
the works. They were situated on ast 
of leveled ground bordering the river, ¥ 
at the time they were founded, 
the only channel of transportation. 
less to say, Thomas Strayton had not. 
to buy the right of way to this nat 
and the flash of his brightly painted b 
as it passed back and forth four t 
day, was a frequent reminder of 
glory to the occupants of the homest) 

For a time Torquay also used the 
generally accompanying one of the 
vehicles engaged in transferring suck 
terials as could be utilized at the new 
but soon he procured the right to thrt 
arched footbridge across the river. 
rushed the work on it because, for 
reason he could not quite define, he dis 
passing so close to the Damon hous 
had a way of drawing his eyes ag 
will, and of distracting his mind fror 
one thing that mattered to him—the} 
less equipment of the remodeled work 
which was his individual responsibilit 

Just before the bridge was to be oy 
an incident occurred that made hir 
gret it had not been finished a day so 
Jake Damon came out from in front ¢ 
gardener’s house, hatless and with hi 
flushed from drinking, shook his raise 
and uttered a thick-tongued stream | 
juries. Torquay jumped down fron 
wagon on which he was riding, motion 
the driver to go on, and then stood u 
tainly, listening to the almost indisting 
able words. Jake was only two or 
years his senior, but at the mould 
looked like an old man. 

“T don’t want to hit you, Jake, . 
Torquay. ‘“You’re drunk.” 

“What do you mean by calling me Ja 
roared Damon, infuriated, as he 1 
forward. : 


He placed his open hand 
Jake’s stomach, took a grip on his el 
lifted him half off the ground and seni 
hurtling backward into the cedars as 
were putting a shot. The branches oy 
to receive the reeling weight; there1 
crackling crash, and then they closed a 
Jake had fallen in the center of the th 
with one foot caught higher than his 
and his arms hopelessly entangled. F 
there helpless, spluttering with inartic} 
rage, while Torquay turned away wi 
smile as rare as the occasion curling hi 
As he started to go, Jake’s two chi 
came running from the house and | 
shrill cries and laughter, when they f! 
their father playing a quite new gam 
parently for their benefit, followed Tor} 
down the road. It had been no fig 
was thinking, but its sting would ine 
than that of any blow. 

Up to that day he had had a vague 
for Jake Damon, unexpressed even to 
self, which under other circumstances» 
have grown into friendship, or at le as 
good-humored rivalry. Jake stood f 
many things besides the unforgettable 
ment of their first childhood encou| 
He was the symbol of the old ordi 
Hopetown, the visualization of all tha 
of life which to Torquay had remaine 
hind a barrier, no less real because i 
translucent. If it had been a tangible! 
(Continued on Page 73) 
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(Continued from Page 68) 
say might have tried to break it down. 
was, he had been content to stay on 
je, respecting himself and Jake as the 
anding exponents of two brands of 
, But there had been something 
; the feel of Jake’s stomach and his col- 
into the cedars which was funda- 
ally revolting to Torquay. He did not 
it, but already his dream of finding 
yrmula for unbreakable glass was set- 
ts mold on his character. He was on 
yad to applying one test to all things, 
ate or inanimate: What was unyield- 
as good; what was soft or fragile was 
cable. 
ving obtained permission for a foot- 
e across the river, it required but slight 
ure of Thomas Strayton’s growing 
r to procure authorization for a super- 
ture carrying a conveyor. Immedi- 
thereafter, strongly built sheds, to- 
unlike the slope-roofed ramshackle 
shifts of the original Pine Tree plant, 
1 going up on the flats which had been 
ht for a song and were now the most 
‘ble acreage in the vicinity of Hope- 
. The railway woke up to its error as 
and offered ten times the price at 
1 it had been bought for the property 
unding the house in which the Stray- 
still lived. 
Vhataboutit, Torque?” asked Thomas. 
_make them throw in our siding just 
‘ay we want it in double-quick order.” 
Ve’'d have to move,” said Torquay, 
iing. 
‘ick out anything you like and I'll 
iets 
rquay looked up, started to say some- 
, and then changed his mind. 
say don’t sell yet.’”’ He paused, and 
aed again. ‘‘I’m not ready to tell you 
e I’d like to move.” 
dl right; we’ll let them wait. I’ll get 
iding anyway.” 
it all the original Pine Tree plant was 
oyed. Torquay kept for himself one 
adjoining the mold room, mounted in 
mall continuous tank of modern design 
2quipped it with a slow-annealing leer 
‘the implements necessary for such 
-as he wished to make from time to 
. He met all the expenses out of his 
pocket, thus gradually acquiring a 
rietary right to the entire premises, 
h his father accepted in his usual word- 
manner. Here Torquay spent such 
3 as he could steal from the routine of 
aging the main works. He*would re- 
a makeshift crew from the men and 
off duty, always glad of the chance to 
‘some extra pay, and sometimes worked 
ithe night through. 
‘s father dropped in once in a while, 
rally to talk over some matter of busi- 
_ He was one of those rare individuals 
can be observant without curiosity, 
his presence was as natural as the rising 
esun. Hehad aright to bethere; that 
+ without saying; but he assumed no 
; to trespass inside Torquay’s mind. 
¢ also went without saying. What Tor- 
7 was doing and which way he was 
led were his own affairs, but by no 
as of no interest to his father. 
‘onths went by before he said out of a 
’ sky, “Keep at it, Torque. You know 
Il never find it, and then again perhaps 
will.” 
orquay nodded his head. Without ask- 
a question, his father had deciphered 
tonsuming ambition. Any other man 
it have grown loquacious, or at least 
ested that since the main plant was 
id to benefit occasionally by indirec- 
from the experiments, the entire under- 
ag was chargeable against their joint 
‘t-and-lossaccount. But ThomasStray- 
needed no pilot fish to guide him away 
‘ such a needless collision. There was 
igh of his own boy in him to value 
dy the importance to Torquay of an 
Isphere of independence. He knew 
‘such an offer, with its emphasis on in- 
‘ficant details, could bring a chill to the 
t of a hidden aspiration. It was this 
2 instinct which had led him to declare 
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so cabalistically his discovery of Torquay’s 
dream, for Janie was crouched on a box 
near by, and undoubtedly listening. 

She stood out against the drab back- 
ground of the house, of Mega, of the lurid 
workshop and of the two men, like a white 
moth against a black wall; and yet she re- 
mained to all intents as invisible as the 
will-o’-the-wisp upon whose capture Tor- 
quay had centered his being. There are 
personalities which become evident imme- 
diately, such as those of the group of three 
among whom she had been cast; there are 
others so elusive that they are never seen in 
the present, but only in retrospect. She was 
like that. Nobody saw her; nobody would 
ever see her until she was dead; she could 
not even see herself. 

Everything she had been taught to be- 
lieve, or had gathered from the little bushes 
of knowledge within her reach, had turned 
into withered leaves in that moment when 
Thomas Strayton had stared at her blankly 
while he launched his prophecy of her 
faithlessness, and when Torquay had given 
his answer, “Not with you and Mega 
watching her, and me waiting to break her 
neck.” Immediately those words, devoid 
of love as they were of trust, had become 
the keynote of her existence. They left her 
too dazed to struggle, and yet strangely 
resolute. She was fragile in body and mind, 
and as lost as a fluff of thistledown on the 
wind; but in an instant all her frailties 
were crystallized into a single determina- 
tion. She would never leave Torquay; no- 
body and nothing should ever drive her 
from his side. 

She had not had long to wait to put her 
decision to the test. Nobody called her on 
the morning after her marriage; she awoke 
alone in Torquay’s room to the sound of a 
stifled ery. It was her own voice, choked 
in her throat. She lay in the bed with her 
teeth chattering, her eyes suddenly wide 
open and stinging. She fastened them on 
each bit of furniture, striving to soothe 
herself with trying to make friends of the 
chairs, the washstand, the rug, the table. 
She counted the books on the shelves, the 
figures in the paper on the wall; she even 
tried to count the motes in a narrow shaft 
of sunlight which slanted through one cor- 
ner of the east window. Finally she got up 
and stood for a long time in the center of 
the floor, with tears pouring down her 
cheeks silently but so fast that they soaked 
through her cheap cotton nightdress. The 
feel of the wet cloth against her breast was 
startling; it woke her again; but this time 
into calm realization of where she was and 
what she must do. 

When she came downstairs she found 
the living rooms empty and the cleared 
table looking as neat as if no one had 
eaten. She realized that Torquay must 
have gone to his work as usual, come back 
for breakfast and left again with his father. 
She was dizzy; her head felt as if it might 
float off her shoulders; but even if she had 
connected her faintness with hunger, she 
would not have dared call Mega and ask 
for food. She crossed the floor, sat down on 
a straight chair by the window, with her 
hands folded in her lap, and looked out at 
the warm sunlight. How much better it 
would be if people could dry up like leaves, 
be blown down by the wind and toasted by 
the sun, instead of being buried! Her 
youth found something to laugh at in the 
thought, and her lips were twisted into a 
smile when Mega came into the room, stood 
by the door and waited ominously for an 
order. But Janie did not speak; she only 
turned her face, wiped clean of its smile, 
and offered.it in a sort of surrender to the 
attack of the colored woman’s eyes. 

““You’ll have to get up earlier if you want 
breakfast in this house,” said Mega, speak- 
ing with a deliberation that amounted to 
insolence. 

“T know,” stammered Janie, trying to 
keep her teeth from chattering. “Mother 
was always angry if we were late for meals. 
But I don’t want anything to eat; I’m 
sure I can wait.” 

“Perhaps Mr. Torquay expects you to 
do the cooking and the washing and the 
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sweeping for nothing, since he married 
you.”’ 

Janie’s relaxed body slowly straightened 
to a thought of hope, and a betraying gleam 
lighted her eyes. If she could work her fin- 
gers to the bone she would be happy. 

“I can do anything he asks me to do,” 
she said quickly. ‘I’m much stronger than 
IT look.” 

Mega had read her mind accurately, and 
immediately changed her manner. 

“T guess Mr. Strayton will have some- 
thing to say as to that,” she said rapidly, 
almost running her words together. ‘‘T’ll 
ask him if he wants me to leave.” 

“You needn’t ask him,” said Janie, 
returning to her attitude of surrender. 
“‘There’s no reason for you to go if you 
don’t want to. You heard what they said 
yesterday, and you know I’m only some- 
thing Mr. Torquay brought in with my 
trunk.” 

“Well,” continued Mega, still speaking 
with a rapidity which made her a different 
woman from her usual taciturn self, “if you 
lift a finger to touch any of my work, I'll 
go without asking and leave it to Mr. Stray- 
ton to fetch me back.”’ 

She disappeared, but returned presently 
with a breakfast prepared. with all the art 
of her expert hand. She set it on the table, 
and without saying a word went out again, 
closing the door behind her. Janie hesi- 
tated, but she could not long resist the food. 
She ate it to the last morsel, left the table 
and wandered about the house, at a loss 
what to do. Her dizziness was quite gone 
and her returning strength demanded an 
outlet. Finally she went up to the room 
which had been Torquay’s and was now 
hers also in the most intimate sense known 
to woman. Her lips set in a straight line; 
here at least, come what might, Mega 
should not enter. She put everything in 
order, took some unfinished sewing from 
her trunk, locked the door and went down 


‘to sit by one of the front windows where 


she could look out across the flats. 

Mega went about her work as if the 
house were empty and in due course climbed 
the stairs, still without a balustrade, to 
the second story. Janie heard her go into 
Thomas Strayton’s room and come out 
after the passage of considerable time; 
but she listened in vain to hear her try the 
locked door. She could feel her standing 
for a moment at the entrance to the nar- 
row hall, divining what another woman 
would do, and finally accepting the situa- 
tion without troubling to put out her hand 
to make sure she had guessed aright. Only 
thus could she avoid the appearance of 
acquiescence, leaving it to Janie to wonder 
whether the room would have been at- 
tended even if the door had been left open. 

Weeks passed, and then months. By 
spring the work of combining the two plants 
was finished and Torquay settled to a new 
routine. From her post at the front win- 
dow Janie could watch the nearer end of 
the bridge. Immediately to the south of it 
came the obstruction of the long line of new 
sheds, but between them and the pine tree 
beside the oyster-shell mound there was an 
open stretch along which ran the path to 
Torquay’s private workshop. When she 
recognized his swinging figure on this path 
she would drop her work and run bare- 
headed across the flats to sit as she had sat 
through the morning before their marriage 
on a box set within the warmth of the fur- 
nace, and yet out of the way. The first 
time she came he dropped what he was 
doing and hurried to her. 

“Well, what’s happened?” 

“Nothing, Torque; nothing at all. Only 
it’s so lonely at the house, I want to sit 
here and watch you, just like that day. 
Please let me.” 

She talked breathlessly, like a child beg- 
ging for a favor. It gave him a strange 
feeling to see her standing there and to re- 
member that she was his wife, although 
sometimes she seemed only half grown up. 
Her frailty did not appeal to him; on the 
contrary, it lessened her value in his eyes. 
She was something so weak that it was 
actually out of range of a blow. 
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“Want me to make you a flip-flap?”’ he 
asked derisively. She did not answer, but 
the color rose to her pale cheeks and her lips 
trembled. ‘Oh, all right,’’ he continued. 
“Sure you can sit around; but you'll soon 
get over that feeling lonely.” 

“I’m never lonely when I can see you,” 
said Janie fervently. 

In the house as well as in the workshop 
she learned the secret of immobility, which 
consists in the power to live within a dream. 
She could sit for hours with her sewing or a 
book fallen in her lap and dream of a 
changed world. Something would surely 
happen if only she could wait patiently. 
Mega might fall dead; she did not wish her 
to suffer, but she hoped she might die sud- 
denly. She could see herself taking charge 
of the house, doing all the work so smoothly 
that Torquay and his father would scarcely 
know the difference. In that dream her 
hands would grow moist and her fingers 
open and shut to the thought of an egg 
beater, or a broom, or a knot tied know- 
ingly in apron strings, secure, yet easily un- 
done. 

Of course there was the dream of chil- 
dren, nebulous but so profound it was more 
like a trance than a dream. When it seized 
her, her own body was transported into 
realms of the intangible where cries, laugh- 
ter and faces lived behind floating veils, al- 
ways threatening to emerge, and sometimes 
succeeding for a breathless instant. To see 
a face, and not have time to name it; to 
tremble at a gurgle, and not feed it; to hear 
a cry just beyond the reach of hearing; to 
feel the curl of fingers and toes, and find 
emptiness against her breast, was not un- 
happiness. It was a game as old as the hu- 
man heart, a devourer of untold idle hours, 
a state of breathing coma that could make 
four years seem like an unbroken day. She 
would wake from it to hear Torquay and 
his father talking about her as if she were 
not in the room. 

Thomas Strayton was sixty-six years old 
and his rebellious hair had turned to a gray 
streaked with steel, while his heavy eye- 
brows and beard had retained a darker 
color. He sat in a hideous morris chair, a 
recent acquisition, with his bad leg stretched 
out interminably into the shadows near the 
floor and looking as if it scarcely belonged 
to him. His shirt, made of the finest linen, 
was pulled open at the throat, displaying a 
chest almost as matted as his beard. In one 
hand he held a pipe lightly; the other in- 
folded the curved extremity of the arm of 
the chair with a suggestion of somnolent 
power. It seemed to say that the whole 
house might creak at the stirring of his 
weight. 

Torquay was sitting at the table, his 
head bowed over technical books and pa- 
pers spread under the lamp. He was frown- 
ing, rumpling his hair, and only occasionally 
answering his father. Even in the midst of 
her dreams, Janie’s eyes seldom left him. 
To her he was an anchor, always hidden in 
impenetrable depths, to which she was 
held by a chain welded out of her determi- 
nation to give the lie to Thomas Strayton’s 
prophecy of disloyalty. Far from galling 
her, this bond was her salvation—some- 
thing on which she could concentrate all 
the energies of her waking hours. But she 
was so occupied with confounding Thomas 
that sometimes she almost lost sight of the 
fact that what really held her to Torquay 
was love in its simplest, most unquestion- 
ing form. 

“To look at her,’’ Thomas Strayton was 
saying, “‘you’d say she was as true as a dog, 
always following you, always running her 
eyes after you as if she couldn’t bear to let 
you go. But she’ll leave you just the same.” 

‘She can’t go so far or so fast but what 
I can catch up with her.” 

“You can’t catch up with a woman,” 
continued Thomas. “I’ll tell you why. 
A woman can travel for weeks and months 
without moving her body. That’s the way 
they’re made. She can leave her body fuss- 
ing around the house, and all the time she’s 
traveling, getting a start on you before you 
know she’s gone.” 

(Continued on Page 75) 
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Why Quaker Oats 
breakfasts “stand by” 


. you through the morning 
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A 10-Second Education in the 
Scientific Reasons 


O you feel hungry, tired, hours before lunch? Don’t jump 
to wrong conclusions. Almost 90% of the time you'll find 
it’s largely brought on by an ill-balanced breakfast. 


Thousands have unenergetic mornings for that reason—from 
breakfasts lacking one or more essential food elements. 


To feel right, you must have well-balanced, complete food. 
You can’t deceive nature, into accepting breakfasts that lack even 
a single element toward correct food balance. 


That is why Quaker Oats is so widely urged today. The oat 
is the best balanced of all cereals grown. 


Contains 16% protein, food’s great tissue builder; 58% car- 
bohydrate, the great energy element; is well supplied with min- 
erals and vitamines. Supplies, too, the roughage essential to a 
healthful diet to make laxatives seldom needed. 


Few foods have its remarkable balance. That is why it stands 
by you through the morning. 


Why deny yourself the natural stimulation 
of this rich, warm food? 


This Quaker on a label means the world’s 

standard in cereal products... . a symbol 

of the finest grains that grow, of the finest 
milling known. 


Quick Quaker cooks in 3 to 5 minutes 


The world’s fastest and most easily prepared breakfast 


Put on the scales of scientific analysis, Quick Judged from the standpoint of easy prepara- 


Quaker holds supreme as the ideal starter for tion, Quick Quaker is the world’s fastest break- 


an active day. fast. Cooks in 3 to 5 minutes, ready before 


Measured in deliciousness, none compares. the coffee. 
The flavor is rich and wonderful, for all that ; 
rare Quaker flavor is there; the famous Scotch Why start the day, then, with less nourish- 
flavor that comes of large, plump grains milled ing, less delicious foods? Quaker Oats and milk § ~ 
as Only Quaker experts know. has become the dietetic urge of the world. 
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u don’t understand,” murmured 
almost inaudibly. 
at’s what they always say,’”’ went on 
is imperturbably; ‘‘and it’s true. 
‘ay understand ’em yesterday, but 
today or tomorrow, because they 
n their minds like fleas. She’s here, 
rere, then she’ll be nowhere, and you 
y»ven know which way to look for her. 
the way it will be.” 
at’s not what I mean,” said Janie, 
x her fingers and knotting her brows. 
yice fell to a whisper. “‘I—I love 
.” 
i you hear that, Torque?” rumbled 
ver. ‘‘She loves you, and I wouldn’t 
>but what that’s true too. They can 
man steady, until they lay eyes on 
»dy else.”’ 
laeen't noticed anybody hanging 
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ik about a dog being faithful,’’ con- 
: Thomas. ‘‘He’s faithful all right, 
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} That’s the way it will be with her.” 
|, how can you say that?” cried 
‘echoing the words she had spoken 
jars before. She was thinking, Did 
ears count for nothing? But she 
oxpress the thought only in her tone. 
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}QUAY picked up a thick letter from 
ong the papers before him and passed 
isfather. “Read that.” 
|mas put on his steel-rimmed glasses, 
2d himself forward and studied the 
tter carefully. For a moment Janie 
jued intent, then she sank back as she 
d they had turned to a matter of 
3s as casually as they had just been 
sing herself. Thomas smiled ironi- 
s he returned the letter to Torquay. 
inks he’s got it all figured out per- 
‘on’t he? You ought to get him down 
Jew York and rub him up against a 
e—a hot one.” 
\on’t know why it is,” said Torquay, 
‘ng, “but there’s always a lie in the 
‘book. This letter too. He hasn’t 
‘1 single mistake, and yet you and me 
: he’s all wrong. I guess the only way 
ice him quit writing would be to have 
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‘le as the hourly growth of a tree. 
er Torquay nor his father was mean; 
‘chey wanted they bought or ordered 
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additions, when they arrived, were 
aced according to any strict plan. 
‘were merely left around in locations 
inentary convenience. It was asif the 
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‘in which they had dwelt for fifteen 
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\ost as casually Torquay had one day 
‘2d that a large deserted room at the 
lof the house be fitted up for himself 
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yhad abandoned their old cramped 
irs Just as they stood, except that she 
jwoved the books herself. Torquay’s 
(edroom was thus left fully equipped 
\as easily made ready to receive the 
i of the letter when he arrived some 
later. He was a young man, Henry 
by name, of slight build and ardent 
Nig eyes. 
areful selection among thousands 
} not have hit upon a guest more 
able to the ways of the strange house- 
He scarcely heard Torquay’s half 
“This is what we have” as he 
yd him to his room. He did not even 
answer, but stooped over, opened 
rger of his two bags and took out 
‘ous packages of chemicals, examin- 
ch before he set it down on the floor. 
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When the bag was quite empty he put 
all the parcels back in again and looked 
up at Torquay with a smile. 

“There you are,” he said. ‘I’m ready 
whenever you are. Nothing is broken or 
spilled.” 

“T’m not surprised, the way they’re 
packed and tied and labeled,’’ remarked 
Torquay. 

““When shall we go over to the works?’ 

Torquay smiled, feeling suddenly at his 
ease. 

“Oh, I guess they won’t burn down while 
we have, a bite to eat.” 

At table, Mr. Malcolm was equally mat- 
ter of fact; he talked knowingly and ate 
blindly. Janie, shy at first, watched him 
finally with growing wonder, and almost 
laughed aloud when twice in succession he 
put an empty fork in his mouth. Little 
things like that did not bother Mr. Mal- 
colm; he was merely thinking of something 
else. He was such a thorough enthu- 
siast that he failed to notice the elder 
Strayton’s almost unbroken silence, accom- 
panied by a look which actually came near 
to pity. Its only effect was to make him 
address himself more and more exclusively 
to Torquay. But sometimes he would seem 
to feel Janie’s limitations and, out of a 
courtesy as simple as his manner to the men 
was direct, he would try to avoid technicali- 
ties. 

“What I say is, if you start right and just 
keep on adding up the things you know, you 
simply can’t fail to come out the way 
you’re headed. Certain elements have cer- 
tain properties. That’s static, isn’t it? 
In conjunction they have certain other 
properties, subject to known laws, and 
that’s mathematical. If you add this and 
make allowances for that, finally you’re 
bound to get into amalgams, aren’t you? 
And that’s where we’re going to find what 
we want, now isn’t it?” 

“You’ve got to melt your batch,” mur- 
mured Torquay. 

“Yes, of course,” said Mr. Malcolm, half 
absently. ‘‘Oh, yes. But I believe you 
said we’d get to that immediately after 
supper.” 

When it came time for them to go Tor- 
quay questioned his father with a nod. 

“No,” said Thomas. ‘‘Reckon I'll stay 
here and keep my eye on Janie.” 

She had already half risen from her seat 
to accompany Torquay, but at his father’s 
words she sat down again and stayed quite 
still for half an hour. Mega came in, 
cleared the table and went out. Thomas lit 
his pipe, moved into the morris chair, took 
off his collar and started to unbutton his 
shirt. Janie could scarcely remember when 
she had been left alone with him before. 
Feeling his ironical gaze fixed on her, she 
kept her eyes down and tried in vain to 
lose herself in a dream. Then she picked up 
a book from the table and read steadily for 
more than an hour. It was an advanced 
volume on certain aspects of chemistry, 
of which she understood no single sentence. 
Finally she arose abruptlyand madestraight 
for the front door. 

““Where are you going?” called Thomas. 

She did not answer except to slam the 
door behind her as she ran down the steps. 
As soon as she got clear of the trees she 
could see the illumination beneath the shed 
across the flats, red and low like the gleam 
of a glowworm in the grass. She hurried 
toward it, entered almost unnoticed and 
took her usual place on the up-ended box. 
It was Mr. Malcolm who first paid any at- 
tention to her. 

“As I was saying just before you came 
in, Mrs. Strayton,” he said, with a quick 
inclusive gesture, “all this is new to me. 
I’ve been tied to theories and a laboratory; 
but this is real. It’s practical; that’s the 
word—practical.” 

Janie could count on the fingers of one 
hand the occasions on which she had been 
addressed as Mrs. Strayton. It gave her a 
delicious tremor of importance and made 
her regard the young stranger very gravely 
in an effort to appear adequately dignified. 
He was rather nice-looking, she thought; 
not handsome and strong like Torquay, 
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but clean and wiry, and very much alive, 
for all his absent-minded lapses. He seemed 
more nervous than he had been at supper- 
time, with much more reason than she was 
capable of measuring. 

For five years he had been slaving over 
an idea without ever having had a chance 
to put it to a complete test. So many things 
had been in the way. He had no means to 
put up a plant of his own, and not enough 
influence to persuade a whole glassworks to 
stop its process for the benefit of his experi- 
ments. Besides, he was not such a fool as 
to trust everyone. In Torquay’s private 
equipment, and in Torquay himself, he had 
found what seemed to him a miraculous 
combination of the elements which go to 
make up a perfect opportunity. While Tor- 
quay had been neither talkative nor ac- 
tively encouraging, he had been recklessly 
generous. 

Malcolm had found at his disposal heaps 
of soda, lime and silica—glass sand so pure 
that one could spread it thin on the hand 
without finding a single discordant speck. 
In addition, there was a pile of cullet which 
he was permitted to discard, even though 
its composition showed no conflict with the 
formula he was to employ. Finally, there 
was the furnace itself, drained clean before 
his eyes, and heated to a temperature well 
above two thousand degrees Fahrenheit. 
Immediately upon entering the glasshouse 
and finding everything to his most exacting 
satisfaction, he had supervised the weigh- 
ing of all ingredients, adding his chemicals 
with his.own hands, and watched the mix- 
ing of the resulting batch. When it had 
been shoveled through the dog hole into 
the tank, he had turned to Torquay with a 
triumphant smile. 

‘“We’ve done all we can do, haven’t we? 
I can’t tell you how grateful I am, Mr. 


Strayton. There’s nothing to do now but | 


wait.” 

The scene was one which Janie, the least 
interested person present, was never to for- 
get. The shed had a wide-flung, peaked 
roof, sloping first sharply and then with al- 
most an upward flaretolow-hanging eaves— 
so low that even she was forced to stoop to 
enter. Directly beneath the peak, a high 
region where struts, cross braces and raft- 
ers lost themselves in shadow, stood the 
furnace and tank. The two combined 
formed an oblong structure of imposing 
size, built of fire brick and carrying an oval 
roof of the same material. It was so old 
that it undulated, and in one spot showed 
a marked depression, called the cap, near 
which were stacked against a pillar several 
sheets of zinc. She knew what they were 
for, because she had once seen them used. 
If the cap should break, men would throw 
the sheets across the gap to keep the re- 
leased flames from leaping up and setting 
the whole superstructure ablaze. 

There were no protected corners in the 
glasshouse, which was cut into a web by 
unmarked paths and beaten areas, each 
one of which was immutably dedicated to a 
certain operation. The spot where she sat 
seemed exposed, but in reality it was a safe 
oasis in the midst of intricate operations. 
From her box she looked straight at the 
ring hole, the center of interest, and up- 
ward at the glowing furnace doors. All 
about her were scattered the posts of the 
stokers, the gatherers, the blowers, the 
carriers-in and the finishers; while to her 


right stretched the long low line of the an- | 


nealing oven. Here and there burned a 
great oil flare, turning the shadows into a 
dusky radiance which brightened at inter- 
vals. 

Against this Vulean background, littered 
with ladles, blowing irons, skimmers, molds 
and the marver, moved men stripped to the 
waist, while others stood around with their 
coats hung loosely over their shoulders, 
waiting for the completion of the fritting 
process. Directly in line with the furnace, 
Torquay sat on the edge of the marver, his 
face practically invisible to Janie, even 
though he wore no hat. Malcolm was too 
nervous to stick to one spot; he took short 
turns as he talked, but occasionally stopped 
to lean against a mold brace on Janie’s 
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Watch This 


Column 


If you want to be on our mailing list send in your 
name and address 


GEORGE SIDNEY and CHARLIE MURRAY 
in “THE COHENS AND KELLYS” 


The sole purpose of this 
picture is to arouse all the 
laughter there is in your nature. If 
it fails to do that, there is some- 
thing wrong with somebody’s 
sense of humor. 


With GEORGE SIDNEY as 


Nathan Cohen and CHARLIE 
MURRAY as Patrick Kelly, the copper, 
and VERA GORDON as the ‘““mommer”’ 
you know you are in for an evening of 
hilarity. I believe it is one of the funniest 
pictures I have ever seen. 


The picture is adapted from 


Aaron Hoffman’s play ‘‘Two 
Blocks Away’’ and in addition to the 
two principals, the cast includes such ex- 
cellent comedians as JASON ROBARDS, 
OLIVE HASBROUCK, KATE PRICE, 
NAT CARR, BOBBY GORDON and 
MICKEY ‘BENNETT. Direction is by 
HARRY POLLARD who piloted REGI- 
NALD DENNY through almost all of his 


pictures. 


“The Cohens and Kellys” 


live one above the other in an East 
Side tenement. Cohen owns a small store. 
Kelly is a policeman. The Cohens have a 
son and daughter and the Kellys two busy 
sons. The families hate each other except 
that Nannie Cohen and Timmie Kelly 
have a love affair. The squabbles are 
many and furious, and the comedy a riot. 
Cohen falls heir to two million dollars, so 
he dons a dress suit and moves to upper 
Fifth Avenue. The Cohens are now too 
good for the Kellys, and the Kellys re- 
sent it. The young folks marry and more 
complications ensue, though everything 
is finally ironed out. 


Ask the manager of your 
favorite theatre to secure this pic- 
ture, as well as other Universal’s which 
have made tremendous hits—such as 
‘*The Phantom of the Opera’’ with LON 
CHANEY ; ‘‘ California Straight Ahead’’ 
with REGINALD DENNY; ‘‘ The Calgary 
Stampede” with HOOT GIBSON; “‘Sport- 


ing Life,’’ the spectacular melodrama; 
and ‘‘His People’’ with a brilliant cast. 


‘Ke arl faemmle 


President 
(To be continued next week) 


Make sure you get your copy of “Universal Picture 
‘ews,”’ issued monthly—it’s free for the asking. 


You can also have autographed photograph of 
Laura La Plante for 10 cents in stamps. 


IIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


730 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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John Bag] 
had ance 


observing eye 


E noted, did this wizard of 

tobacco blenders, that the 
fuming pipebowl was offensive 
to some women. Surely so noble 
a fellowship as exists between 
man and his pipe must not be 
disrupted by an unfriendly odor! 
To win feminine approval for 
the pipe John Bagley created 
a marvelous blend—one so 
fragrant and aromatic as to 
melt the opposition of the 
sternest. To this magic blend 
he gave the historic name of 
BUCKINGHAM. 

Like to try John Bagley’s fa- 
mous blend... BUCKINGHAM? 
The most fragrant pipe tobacco 
known? One... totally differ- 
ent! Step into your dealer’s 
and ask him for a can of 
BUCKINGHAM... . sun-cured, 
blended and aged precisely as 
John Bagley did it in the South- 
ern days of long ago. 


“‘Every ‘draw’ a breath from Dixie’’ 


If you are unable to obtain Buckingham from your 
tobacco dealer, just send us his name and 15c—back 
will come a full-size package. 


er Nuicrieass Mocer | 


New York City 


DHuckingham 


Smoking 


Tobacco 


10c in the 
foil packet 


15c in the tin 
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right. Because he was the only one who 
said anything, her eyes were naturally fixed 
on him most of the time; and in spite of his 
attempts at a casual manner, she could see 
that he was under a terrific strain. Where 
everything else seemed tinged with the 
lurid glow, his thin face stood out unnatu- 
rally white. He addressed her quite fre- 
quently, and every time he called her Mrs. 
Strayton she felt an added thrill. Out of 
sheer gratitude she began to hope that he 
might not be disappointed in whatever it 
was that seemed to matter so very much 
to him. 

“Yes; a flexible glass,’’ he told her finally 
in his pleasantly modulated tones. ‘“‘A mal- 
leable glass, Mrs. Strayton; that’s what 
we're after, and that’s what we’re going 
to get.” 

“Not so much of the ‘Mrs. Strayton,’ 
please.” 

It was Torquay’s voice, not raised, but 
as carefully directed as a blow. Janie heard 
it with horrible clarity, and so did Mal- 
colm, but no one else. Malcolm’s face as- 


| sumed an expression which under other 


circumstances would have been ludicrous. 
Its white expanse opened at the mouth 
and stayed open while he turned astounded 
eyes on Janie and then on Torquay. Fi- 
nally he managed to stammer unbeliey- 
ingly, ‘‘What did you say?” 

“T said, not so much of the ‘ Mrs. Stray- 
ton,’’’ repeated Torquay as: distinctly as 
before. ‘‘She don’t know what you're talk- 
ing about, and doesn’t want to know.” 

“Yes; quite so,’’ said Malcolm, regain- 
ing his self-control. ‘‘I never thought of 
that. Of course not, but I’m so inter- 
ested ——”’ 

He did not bother to finish the sentence; 
his lips closed, and from that moment he 
kept his eyes directed steadily at the glory 
hole. 

Not so with Janie; she did not know 
where to turn her eyes. For a moment she 


chad been embarrassed and frightened, but 


now she was neither; she only knew that 
an event of amazing importance to herself 
had at last come to pass. Her blood tingled 
in her veins. Her skin came to life, rippling 
with minute tremors. Her cheeks grew hot 
and cold with the surging of her pulse. Tor- 
quay loved her. Never before had he told 
her so, but she knew it now, for his voice 
had betrayed him. How long had he been 
watching her, his face hidden in shadow, 
before he had given way to his outrageous 
disclosure? What had made him speak like 
that? She herself had done it merely by 
looking at a stranger with the sympathy 
any woman might have felt in her place. 
Her heart gave a sudden bound and then 
grew still. She raised her eyes deliberately 
and fastened them on Malcolm’s averted 
face. 

A preternatural stillness pervaded the 
glasshouse, as if it had fallen under the 
spell of the immobility of Torquay, Mr. 
Malcolm and Janie. They were like molded 
figures cast in bronze, with hot fires still 
at work within each of their quiescent 
bodies. Malcolm believed himself to be at 


| the threshold of a victory which would mark 


an industrial epoch. Janie stood, as on a 
mountain, looking into the land of her hope; 
while Torquay struggled with a demon sud- 
denly sprung into life from the slumbering 
ashes of his father’s implacable forebodings. 
He knew his eyes had gone bloodshot, be- 
cause Janie’s face, turned toward Malcolm, 
and even her white dress, had taken on the 
selfsame tinge of red which had bathed the 
sea, the houses and the cliffs of Cornwall. 

Moment by moment, the quiet was be- 
coming surcharged with an uncontrollable 
current that would laugh at retorts and 
pyrometers; but the lazy voice of the 
master shearer forestalled disaster. 

“Guess the frit’s done, Torque—much 
as it’s ever going to git done.”’ 

Malcolm sprang forward as though a 
spring had been released and stood staring 
into the incandescent glare of the ring 
hole. Torquay arose without haste, picked 
up a blowing iron and handed it to him. 
But Malcolm did not know what to do with 
it, and gave it back with a pleading smile. 
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“Please, Mr. Strayton 

Torquay plunged theiron into the molten 
glass, twirled and lifted it; then twirled it 
again. He knew by the feel what had hap- 
pened, but he kept on automatically and 
soon brought out a parison big enough to 
make a carboy. It did not look like melted 
gold, as it should have done, nor did it flow 
at the turn of his wrist like strained honey. 
It was full of knobs and impurities which 
shot sparks into the air, leaving behind 
them tiny spines as brittle as icicles. Pres- 
ently the whole load on the end of the 
blowing iron lost its glow and became a 
nondescript, unyielding, discolored mass. 

“My God,” groaned Malcolm, ‘what 
has happened?” 

Janie gave an involuntary little cry of 
commiseration: ‘“‘Oh! I’m so sorry!” 

““Happened!”’ cried Torquay, enraged at 
the sound of her voice. He slung the refuse, 
blower and all, on the cullet heap. ‘‘Fire, 
you poor fool! Your mathematics would 
have been fine if your chemicals hadn’t 
gone up in smoke two hours ago. You’d 
better get over to the house and go to bed.” 

Malcolm needed no urging; he stumbled 
out of the shed as if the wine of exhilara- 
tion he had been drinking so freely had 
suddenly gone to his head and left him half 
drunk.. Torquay gave rapid orders to the 
crew which they obeyed almost before the 
words were out of his mouth, for they all 
realized the danger that threatened. Should 
the frit, too heavy to stir, cease to boil, it 
would harden, and if that happened the 
whole tank would have to be pulled down. 
The stokers redoubled their efforts, sending 
the furnace heat up to three thousand de- 
grees. The blowers took turns ladling at 
the glory hole while one of the gatherers 
hurried to open the trap which would per- 
mit the molten glass to flow away. 

‘‘Watch the cap, there!”’ 

The stokers ceased their work. One of 
them climbed to the runway and stood by, 
with a sheet of zinc tilted forward. Janie 
arose and stood hesitating whether she 
ought to go or stay. Without turning his 
head, Torquay saw her. 

“Sit down,” he ordered. 

In half an hour the danger was passed; 
in ten minutes more, what needed doing 
was done and the fires were banked. The 
men picked up their coats and left in a 
body. Torquay stood quite still until they 
had gone, and then went out toward the 
house. For a moment. Janie remained 
where she was, thinking she would force 
him to call her, but the sudden solitude 
frightened her. She arose, crossed the shed 
and stepped out into the darkness of the 
flats. It was a clear night, spangled with 
billions of stars, but at first she could see 
nothing. 

““Torque!”’ she called softly. ‘“‘Torque!”’ 

He rose before her out of the darkness as 
though a tuft of the black grass had sud- 
denly grown into a tree. His hands came 
forward and gripped her shoulders. As the 
pupils of her eyes dilated to the starlight, 
his face became minutely visible and she 
could see the twitching of his eyebrows, 
his bloodshot eyes, and even how his damp 
hair was plastered in ringlets on his fore- 
head. 

“The first man to come within reach of 
your eyes, and you never took them off him, 
did you?” 

She did not answer, because she was too 
happy to speak. All the blood in her body 
seemed to have come alive for the first time 
in her life. Veins never before used swelled 
with a swift flood, racing to join in the mad 
dance of her senses. He shook her, and 
still she would not speak. His hands crept 
slowly along her shoulders toward her 
throat as he continued hoarsely, ‘‘The 
blackness is in you. I knew it when you 
said you’d do anything for me, and me not 
married to you. I know it again now. 
You’re black inside your white body, but 
nobody ain’t ever going to see it, only me.” 

She could feel his hands forming around 
her throat like a fork. She lifted her face to 
his eyes so that the starlight struck full 
upon it and smiled. Then her knees melted. 
She sank straight downward, her arms 
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laced about his body. His hands ope 
suddenly at the passing touch of her } 
For an instant he stood trembling, the 
stooped, picked her up bodily and sta 
for the house. Malcolm had been too 
traught to think to close the door. Itst 
wide open, but was only faintly illumi 
by the indirect light from the dining ro 
where Thomas Strayton must still be. 
ting. 

“Ts that you, Torque?” 

Torquay growled an indistinct ane 
he kicked the door shut with his foot. 9 
way up the stairs Janie stirred in his a 
She had not been unconscious at any 
ment, even when she had sunk to his{ 
but she had kept very still, afraid that 
least movement might bring an end 
ecstasy. To be held so by the man 
loved, to be execrated, to be crushed 
arms unconscious of their own strer 
was somehow happiness. Joy was | 
that; it could spring out of such ugly th 
as cruelty and rage, and in an instan 
could drop an iridescent veil between ; 
and years of waiting, between herself to 
and what she had been on countless yes 
days. | 

This was a new body, softer, warmer. 
more pliable than any she had before | 
sessed. She pressed it against Torq 
and felt him quiver and shrink even W 
his arms tautened until they cut into 
flesh. 

_ She lifted her hands and dared to 
his shoulders. They were like iron, 
yet they flickered under the light touc| 
her fingers as she had seen the withers 
horse flicker under the annoyance of a| 
As he passed into their room she drew. 
self up and kissed his mouth. Instant 
dropped her feet to the floor and 4 
her from him. . | 

“Go to hell!”’ he roared. > | 

She flung out her arms in an effor 
save herself, tripped and reeled backw 
but the bed caught her. She fell on it 
length and lay there quietly, smiling at 
ceiling and listening to Torquay as he; 
the door with a crash, locked it and} 
out the key. ‘Goto hell!’’ That wasy 
he had screamed at her mother how n 
years ago—twenty-five years ago! It 
what he had shouted at a circle of torm} 
ing children. It was not a phrase; it 
part of himself, part of her childhood| 
his. It was what had first made him| 
in her memory so that her uncons 
thoughts had grown up around him 
vine may grow up with a tree. 

When she was permitted to come di 
in the morning, Mr. Malcolm had gone 
his two bags, one of them as empty ai 
heart. But he had left something be} 
besides his futile chemicals. His inno! 
and absent-minded presence had chai} 
the whole atmosphere of the house. | 
quay could knot his brows, Mega cl 
shoot her enigmatic glances and Thé 
Strayton mutter his prophecies at |! 
pleasure, for all these things had lost '! 
power to strike a shadow across Ja! 
face. Against their combined assault! 
presented a smile as unreadable to the «| 
Strayton as it was maddening to his! 
Up to the unforgettable moment in! 
glasshouse when Torquay had betr! 
himself, she had lived in a world a) 
barred by a great gate not of her own}! 
ing. She smiled because Malcolm } 
given her the key to that gate. She ¢! 
open and close it at will. She could ! 
admit a partner into those silent myst! 
which had once spelled only escape, | 
now spelled joy. ; 

For weeks Torquay lived in a tormer!' 
blind as to what was the matter with 
self as he was to the true nature of his | 
He tended to the supervision of the 1! 
plant by fits and starts, doing work i! 
hour that would ordinarily have const} 
aday. To his subordinates it was as tht 
he were constantly on the eve of a jou! 
or were just returned from a long abs! 
They had to have everything ready fc 
consideration at a moment’s notice, 4 
stammering tongue was apt to have to 

(Continued on Page 78) 4 
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N E w OO DEGREE 


mee 


Division of 
General Motors Corporation 


Who that values the finer things of life can 
fail to feel and to’respond to the urge to own 
the superb new 90-degree Cadillac—now in 
the full flush of its unprecedented success? 


Here is a car which is granted leadership 
among the fine cars of the world, by right 
of its inherent, intrinsic merit. 


Naturally it calls to you for immediate own- 
ership. And because it is a Cadillac it will 
always give you the service and satisfaction 
you expect from a Cadillac. 


On Exhibition at the National Automobile Shows — 
New York, Jan. 9 to 16; Chicago, Jan. 30 to Feb. 6. 
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} euTRAL TINT 
WONTSsHOW 
ON YOUR FACE 
s . 


Come on—help! 


I’vebeenwritingthisMennen Column 
for twelve years—with an average of 
thirty thousand miles a year in Pull- 
mans on the side. I’m not quitting, 
but I’m not too big to call for help. 
Pretty nearly every man whose mind 
hadn’t hardened before I could work 
on him has tried Mennen Shaving 
Cream. It’s no use to argue with a 
man who is convinced. 


It will take a smarter writer than I 
am to add to the appreciation of a 
shaver who, after years of suffering, 
has known the deep, soothing joy of 
Mennendermutation. You know der- 
mutation is the laboratory name for 
what we regular guys refer to as a 
licked beard. 


I can’t, and I doubt if you can, express in 
words that thrill of victory when, for the first 
time, your mean, tough piano-wire bristles 
quit like a dog—just naturally collapsed so 
that about all a razor had to do was to wipe 
off the wilted stubble. 


But here is my proposition: I want the 
shavers of America to help write my stuff. 


At the bottom of this column, I ask a ques- 
tion. The best answer to that question wins 


a splendid traveling bag that you couldn’t | 


buy for $50. 


I want quick action—this contest closes 
February 15. I’m the judge. Contest open to 
all. No strings or conditions except that an- 
swers are limited to 100 
words. Winning answer will 
be published as soon asI can 
pick it. If you don’t win this 
contest, watch for another. 
I may run several of them. 
The bag’s a beaut. 
I’ve never toted one as 
good. Hand made— 
big, classy and will last 
like the Mennen habit. 


° 
bie, Heng. 
(Mennen Salesman) 


Here’s 
the ‘Bag 


SHAV] NEN 
and wh nS CREAM ? 


Contest RRR 
closes February 15. 

Write 100 words or less. Watch 

for another question in early issue. Mail your 
reply to THE MENNEN COMPANY, Jim Henry 
Contest, 341 Central Avenue, Newark, New Jersey 
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(Continued from Page 76) 
twenty-four hours to get in its say. He 
made frequent trips to the house, pretend- 
ing even to himself he had forgotten some- 
thing of importance, and he was relatively 
happy only during such hours as he spent 
in his private workshop, with Janie— 
though a different Janie—sitting near by on 
her accustomed box. 

The winter, however, brought him peace. 
In spite of all the seasons which had come 


and gone since the autumn when first he 


GOOD WARM STUFF 


to sell—and probably will sell—to an equal 
number of winter visitors at a handsome 
profit. It is probable that there are also, in 
the hands of real-estate dealers, a sufficient 
number of lots to sell one more to each 
Florida resident at a neat premium, and 
also one to each of the expected 1,000,000 
tourists at an exciting advance. In re- 
serve the real-estate dealers possibly have 
another 1,000,000 lots that they wish to sell 
to one another at a nominal increase—50 
per cent, say, or 100 per cent. This makes 
5,000,000 lots, and anybody who thinks he 
can improve on this estimate is at liberty to 
do so. 

The fact still remains that there is no way 
in which the number of lots in Florida can 
be accurately arrived at, but there is a well- 
grounded suspicion in all parts of the state 
that there are enough lots in all Florida 
subdivisions put together to prevent any 
serious lot famine. In short, it is pretty 
generally conceded that there are enough 
lots to go round, and that the person who 
doesn’t hurry to buy a Florida lot is in no 
grave danger of being forever shut out of 
owning property in the state, provided he 
doesn’t care where he owns it. 

At any rate, there are good developments 
rounding into shape and springing into ex- 
istence all over the state of Florida. They 
surround the cities and towns of the coast 
that borders the Gulf of Mexico, from the 
bluffs of St. Andrews Bay in the north past 
the lagoons and bayous of St. Petersburg 
and Tampa, beyond the golden sands of 
Bradenton and Sarasota, to the silver- 
trunked royal palms of Fort Myers. They 
are scattered among the lakes and hills of 
Central Florida—around Gainesville and 
Palatka, Ocala and De Land and Sanford 
and Orlando, Winterhaven and Bartow and 
Lake Wales and Sebring. They line the 
eastern rim of the state, along the broad and 
placid stretches of the St. John’s River near 
Jacksonville, down past St. Augustine and 
the fine hard beaches of Ormond and Day- 
tona, on both sides of the eye-soothing in- 
land sea known as Indian River; and they 
rise to a crescendo of pomp, obesity and 
general magnificence on the narrow 120- 
mile strip of ocean frontage that begins at 
the bustling city of Fort Pierce and extends 
through the Palm Beaches and Fort Lauder- 
dale to Miami, the Wonder City—so called, 
possibly, because all its residents are busily 
engaged in wondering, among other things, 
what is going to happen next. 


Taming the Jungle 


The developments are of all sizes and 
shapes, ranging from little twenty-lot affairs 
to tremendous projects involving the curry- 
combing, manicuring, carving, ventilating, 
reshaping and general transposing of 15,000 
or 20,000 acres of land. 

Five years ago the great majority of these 
developments were jungle, given over to the 
irritating palmetto, the messy mangrove, 
the scrawny pine and a tangle of thorn- 
bearing undergrowth of such viciousness 
that the person who attempted to force his 
way through it could not progress ten feet 
without utterly ruining any trousers made 
of any substance less resistant than tin. 

On their outer edges unattainable beaches 
shimmered in the sun; and in their inner 
reaches the drowsy, steamy stillness of the 
perpetual Florida summer was broken only 
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had felt surprise and seen it in the face of 
the old house above the flats, he could still 
stare in amazement at its nakedness, once 
it shook itself clear of its raiment of summer 
leaves. 

It stepped forth, came near, and was 
easy to watch. Then he had hated its 
bleakness; but now he welcomed its stark 
revealment as in their turn he was to wel- 
come the snows, for they seemed to bring 
with them an assurance of privacy, a sense 
of embattled seclusion. 


(Continued from Page 13) 


by the melancholy song of myriads of 
swarthy Florida mosquitoes and the occa- 
sional frenzied scream of a Florida panther 
as he rebelled against the mosquitoes, the 
thorns and the monotony. 

The land was worth very little, for it was 
of little use to anyone except hermits, pro- 
fessional fishermen, fugitives from justice 
and Florida conchs—the latter being native 
Floridians who have so adjusted themselves 
to life in the tropics that their leathery skins 
turn the beaks of the most voracious mos- 
quitoes, while their heads are the only 
human heads known to science which, when 
hit by falling coconuts, are sufficiently ada- 
mantine to splinter the coconuts without 
suffering any harm themselyes. 

Into these jungles, in the past five years, 
the developer has thrown his axmen, his 
plows, his scrapers, his harrows, his suction 
dredges, his cement bulkheads, his road- 
making machines, his engineers, his land- 
scape architects, his city planners, his wild 
enthusiasm and all the millions of dollars on 
which he has been able to lay his hands; 
and the results are of a nature to make even 
the most hardened New Englander aban- 
don his customary stolidity and exclaim 
“Gosh!” in uncontrollable and garrulous 
surprise. 


Builders of Cities 


Islands ringed with palms and somewhat 
unkempt Australian pines have risen from 
the bottoms of lakes, harbors and bays; 
sand spits, swept by the waves in every 
storm, have grown into proud peninsulas on 
which the youth and beauty of a score of 
states disport themselves and distress their 
elders by their actions; where swamps once 
stood run broad lagoons with grassy banks 
on which picnicking families will recline at 
ease next Sunday, just as they did last Sun- 
day, extract succulent yellowtails from the 
glassy waters with a minimum of exertion, 
and exchange remarks reflecting on the 
mentality of persons who choose to remain 
in the North during the stormy winter 
months. 

Low land has been made into high land, 
high land has been cut with canals; stately 
hotels tower like triumphal arches at the 
ends of broad avenues; canals sweep sooth- 
ingly around golf links on which linen- 
knickered golfers hack their way from 
bunker to bunker in November or January 
or March with all the golfing profanity that 
cannot be used in the North between Octo- 
ber and May. 

Distant islands have been connected with 
the mainland by causeways so long that 
persons at one end cannot be seen by persons 
at the other without the assistance of a 
nine-dollar telescope. Harbors have been 
dredged in shallow bays; and creeks and 
inlets that once harbored nothing greater 
than the little pirate boats that ravaged 
the treasure ships of Spain and France and 
England have sprouted jetties, between 
which sail merchantmen from the Seven 
Seas—when the weather isn’t too inclement. 

In more than one section of Florida there 
are real-estate developers whose develop- 
ments have escaped from the ranks of real- 
estate ventures and moved up into a new 
field—the field of rapid and successful crea- 
tion of cities entirely free from most of the 
worst defects with which all cities in the 
world’s history have hitherto been cursed. 


-and consequently are not entitled to 
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;| 

What a blessing, he thought dumbly. 
the obscuring leaves should never spre 
again; how wonderful to be perpetua’ 
snow-bound and secure! He was ey 
glad that Janie had to incase herself | 
heavy clothes, for he had grown afraid. 
the constant evidence of her body, WwW 
but him had a right to know of its 
pleness and hidden curves, and who buth)| 
had greater need to forget them? 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


There are cities in Florida, built or k 
ing on sand that was waste and hop 
within ten years’ time, and even withi 
years’ time, that are free from slums, a 
tectural monstrosities, dingy streets, 
alleyways, advertising signboards, sm 
grime, graft, furnaces, coal strikes, ¢ 
ness, gloom and several other ingredi 
that have always insisted on being a x 
of every city. ‘ 

It may be that the individuals who 
responsible for these cities are listed i 
telephone directories as real-estate de; 


same amount of free advertising in the 
gravure sections of the press that is ace 
to prominent heavyweight pugilists an 
more heavily divorced motion-pictur 
tors. It is highly probable, however, t 
any energetic high-school debating sc 
should ever try to debate the questi 
whether the world should accord mor 
miration and respect to a statesman 
was responsible for getting his cot 
mixed up in a war or to a man who buil 
city through his own efforts, the advo 
of the statesman might be obliged to k 
lawyer in order to get them out of th 
with a whole skin. 

The expenses that are connected wit 
very large development—and with a dey 
opment that is not so large, for that m 
ter—are such as to make the cold shiy 
undulate briskly up and down the spine 
those who are financially interested in it 

There is a widespread opinion ami 
financial amateurs in the North that pers 
who dabble in Florida real estate are in 
habit of purchasing a fragment of land 
$7200 at eleven o’clock in the morning, § 
ing it for $98,700 at two o’clock in the afi 
noon, and depositing the $91,500 pr 
before they leave the office for the day. | 


‘ 


The Day of Big Figures — 


This opinion is due to the fact that a gi 
many persons who are dealing in Flor 
real estate and talking with the utn 
familiarity of $1,000,000 deals and $: 
000,000 deals have never seen more tl 
$17,000 in their entire lives. They talk 
enormous sums because they don’t kt 
any better, and because they want evé 
one to think they are veritable devils of 
lows. 

One finds serious-looking gentlemen wi 
sole worldly possessions seem to be a ce! 
loid collar and two handkerchiefs, speak 
nonchalantly of building $1,000,000 ho 

A group of gentlemen of this sort 
nounced that they were going to buil! 
$1,000,000 hotel on a certain lot, and t! 
negotiated with a prominent local § 
painter to supply them with a sign 
nouncing the erection of the hotel. The‘ 
painter willingly obliged with a fourtd 
dollar signboard neatly lettered and ha! 
somely colored. He then tried to get} 
fourteen dollars from the planners of 
$1,000,000 hotel, but without success. 
dunned them and dunned them and dun 
them, and finally the $1,000,000-hotel 1) 
ple reluctantly offered to settle with ; 
by giving him $3.50 in money and leti 
him take back the sign to use over 

Such persons are greatly given ton 
a preliminary payment. of $500 tov 
piece of land valued at $25,000, sel 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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The three Chrysler plants in Detroit, Mich. 


VARY sixth was the second anni- 

a of the most phenomenal 
le in the history of motor car de- 
and manufacture. , 
224, its amazing first year, over 
10 Chrysler Sixes were built and 
‘ed, and the public paid the record 
‘of more than $50,000,000 for the 
performance, beauty, and comfort 
ities which only Chrysler gives. 


achievement was a first year pro- 
on record for a quarter-century of 
‘nobile manufacture. 


‘past year—1925—has been still 
| sensational in its record of Chry- 
opularity. 

its even more outstanding second 
} over 53,500 additional Chrysler 
were built and shipped. In 1925, 
the public bought more than 
)0 four-cylinder cars of Chrysler 
ifacture. 


a production of 54,892 cars in 
this Company, under Walter P. 
iler’s leadership, has forged ahead 
output of 67,131 cars in 1923, of 
6 cars in 1924, and to the aston- 
total of over 136,000 cars in 1925. 


Two years ago the Chrysler was a new- 
comer that gave the world a new con- 
ception of a quality car. 


Today Chrysler has overtaken—and even 
excelled—many of the industry’s lead- 
ers of 15, 18 and 20 years’ standing. 


Such an unparalleled growth in public 
esteem is the earned reward of highest 
quality, finest manufacturing and su- 
preme value—of performance results, 
long life and engineering advances never 
before achieved—of new standards of 
beauty, a new degree of riding ease, and 
new roadability and safety which have 
revolutionized the world’s ideal of fine 
motor cars. 


The Chrysler Corporation deeply appre- 
ciates the splendid public tribute to sin- 
cerity of purpose and to quality manu- 
facture in the growing demand for Chry- 
sler products. 


It gratefully accepts the responsibility of 
holding, through the ever advancing 
quality and value of its cars and through 
the integrity of its service, the high pub- 
lic good will it has enjoyed in the two 
record years just closed. 


HRYSLER 


Dayton, Ohio 


Windsor, Ontario 


Newcastle, Indiana 
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TOM-TOM THE OCTAGON 


White dial 
$3.25 


Radium 
4.25 


Put 


Tom-lom 


in the cab of 
your through-sleeper 


TRUST Tom-Tom to bring you 
out of those long black tunnels 
of sleep on schedule time... 
after a ride over a smooth-as- 
velvet silence. With not even 
the tick of a wheel as you skim 
the rails that stretch back into 
yesterday—unless you exert 
yourself to hear. Tom-Tom will 
bring you punctually into Wide- 
awake Station, his bells ringing 
—twelve persistent summons if 
need be—till you’re out, bag and 
baggage. Arrived! On time. 

Rely on Tom-Tom. His runs 
are scrupulously prompt. He is 
as handsome as he is skilled. 
An octagon True Time Teller. 
With cubist numerals, special 
top-ring, curved crystal for easy 
time-reading. See him at your 
dealer’s. 

See also Tidy-Tot — duplicate 
of Tom-Tom, but smaller. Same 
trained punctuality. Quiet tick- 
ing. Repeating alarm. 


THE NEW HAVEN 
CLOCK COMPANY 


New Haven, Conn. 


Tidy-Tot the small octagon alarmer 
Silver dial $3.25 
Radium $4.25 
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(Continued from Page 78) 
preliminary payment for $1000, and then 
informing a palpitating world that they 
have just doubled their money on a $25,000 
deal. 

Florida has grown rapidly in the past ten 
years, and bad land has been made into 
good land by the energy and enterprise of 
developers, so that a great deal of money 
has been made by people who bought judi- 
ciously. Florida has grown so rapidly, in 
fact, that in many parts of the state there 
have been heavy profits made by fat-headed 
persons who never had any judgment and 
never will have any judgment, but who are 
posing as astute and trustworthy advisers 
to newcomers because the state’s expansion 
forced success on them. 

If Florida continues to increase in popu- 
lation in the future as rapidly as its reliable 
citizens predict that it is going to increase— 
and Florida predictions have in the past 
five years proved to be sufficiently consery- 
ative to satisfy that acme of conservatism, 
a Maine banker—then the demand for real 
estate will continue, more bad land will be 
made into good land, and many more dis- 
gustingly large profits will be made; but 
the bulk of them will be paper profits, just 
as the bulk of present-day profits are paper 
profits. 

A small investor who is sufficiently for- 
tunate to buy a building lot that increases 
in value must first wait some time for the 
increase; and when he sells it he almost in- 
variably receives one-third or one-fifth of its 
value in cash, one-third of the remainder at 
the end of one year, another third at the 
end of two years, and the final payment at 
the end of three years. 

Thus, if a man has bought a piece of land 
for $5000 and sells it for $10,000, he re- 
ceives, say, $2000 in cash and three scraps 
of paper for $2666 apiece, payable, with the 
usual 8 per cent interest, at one-year inter- 
vals. Consequently there are a number of 
young men running around with popping 
eyes, inflaming all their friends with tales of 
enormous profits they have just made on 
real-estate transactions, when in reality 
they won’t be able to get their hands on any 
of the profits for two or three years. Thus 
one is apt to encounter, in all parts of Flor- 
ida, apparently reliable persons who start a 
conversation by telling how they have just 
made $250,000 and finish the conversation 
by soliciting a twenty-dollar loan. 


What Makes the Developer Wild 


The trials and tribulations of the big 
Florida developers in extracting profits 
from their ventures are such as to make the 
hardships encountered by the late Ulysses 
in his wanderings seem by comparison like 
the experiences of a furniture collector in 
walking through the new American wing of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Fine Art. 

They are also such as to cause a large 
amount of pointed and pertinent specula- 
tion among developers who have made their 
developments successful through years of 
unremitting toil—speculation as to whether 
all the people who are so lightly chattering 
about $50,000,000 developments and $100,- 
000,000 developments have any idea what 
they’re talking about. 

The Florida raccoon is a wild and wary 
animal, and the Florida panther is so wild 
that he seldom exposes himself to the hu- 
man eye; but neither of these animals, wild 
as they are, can approach the wildness of 
the conscientious Florida developer who, 
after spending five and even ten years of his 
life and $30,000,000 or $40,000,000 in bring- 
ing a development to perfection, picks up 
a newspaper and sees that somebody is 
starting a $100,000,000 development next 
Thursday, and that lots in it will sell at ap- 
proximately the same prices at which lots 
sell in developments that have been worked 
on for years. 

For anumber of years everybody thought 
that the early Florida developers were 
crazy. Now that the early developers are 
generally regarded as thoroughly sane, they 
seem to be retaliating by intimating that 
their critics should be observed for lunacy. 
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One development company started ten 
years ago with a broad stretch of mangrove 
swamp and $4,000,000 in real money. It 
cleared off the swamp, pumped sand and 
money into it in almost equal proportions, 
built canals and lagoons through it to in- 
crease its water frontage, and installed golf 
links, polo fields, casinos, coliseunts, cham- 
pion athletes and what not with as much 
liberality as Solomon used to show in in- 
stalling wives. Hotels, apartment houses, 
restaurants, private residences, a magnifi- 
cent hospital and fine shops shot up on 
every part of it, and it has become a beau- 
tiful and flourishing city. 

Into its development, in ten years’ time, 
the company has sunk $30,000,000. Its 
construction program is completed; and 
because of the extensive improvements that 
have been made, the company is able to 
charge $10,000 and $15,000 apiece for or- 
dinary building lots. Yet in ten years’ time 
practically all the cash payments that have 
been made on building lots have gone 
straight back into development work, and 
no profits, in the technical or tropical sense 
of the word, have been taken out. On 
paper the company has profits of $40,000,- 
000; but what with a sports program cost- 
ing in the vicinity of $500,000 a year—sport 
comes high when foreign polo players want 
$15,000 apiece a year for their services— 
and an expensive radio broadcasting sta- 
tion and suchlike oddments and twiddles, 
the company will be another ten years in 
converting its paper profits into cash. 


A Nice Way to Get Stung 


Another development got under way in 
Southern Florida in 1921 with an attendant 
ballyhoo that made the conservative na- 
tives compress their lips ominously and al- 
low pessimistically as how somebody was 
going to be badly stung. Brass bands 
thrilled the heartstrings of gullible North- 
erners and lured them far, far out into the 
country amid the sand and the pines and 
the orange groves, where skilled auctioneers 
played artfully on their emotions and nicked 
them as much as $600 apiece for lots. 

At the beginning the development con- 
sisted of 1100 acres of ancestral land, and 
the developer was able to produce $500,000 
in actual currency; but in spite of these un- 
usually tangible assets, the people who 
thought they knew their Florida considered 
that this proposition had all the earmarks 
of bad news from home. They pointed out 
that it was too far from anywhere, and too 
flat and hot and uninteresting. If it were 
near the water, now, it might be different; 
but shucks, who wanted to live miles from 
the water? They could understand paying 
almost any price for water-front property — 
even as much as $5000 for a lot, or $10,000, 
even. But not $600 for a lot six miles from 
anywhere. No, sir! Nothing to do when 
you get there! It would drive a feller crazy! 
Yes, sir! 

That was the way people talked in 1921. 
During that year all the money that was 
wrenched from the suckers by the skilled 
auctioneers went back into the develop- 
ment. Widestreets went in and afew houses 
went up. 

Suckers showed themselves willing to 
succumb to the gentle personal touch of 
salesmen, so that the thrilling bellow of the 
auctioneer quickly became unnecessary; 
and because of the improvements that were 
installed the prices of lots were advanced. 

Suckers paid $1200 for lots the following 
year, and even $2500. Streets and boule- 
vards were pushed onward, and such deco- 
rative trees as coconuts and royal palms 
and Spanish oaks from the Amazon were 
set out with the utmost fluency, not only 
along the streets and boulevards but on the 
lots of those suckers who. had decided. to 
build homes on their land. All the money 
that came in from sales still went straight 
back into the development—and persons 
who wished to buy the lots that suckers had 
bought for $600 in 1921 were glad to pay 
the suckers $4000 or $5000 for them. Those 
who had originally regarded the develop- 
ment as bad news began quietly reaching 
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into the old sock for enough money ti 
a few lots on their own account and ri 

It might be interjected here that 
has been a great deal of talk over thet 
cally high prices that are obtained for 
Florida building lots, and to some ¢€ 
the persons who talk in this manner a) 
talking through their hats. But the 
prices are asked—and frequently 
tained—by persons who bought at coi 
atively low prices from the developer 

There is a wide difference of opinior 
cerning the prices at which land is res¢ 
individual owners in good developn 
some people say that the prices as) 
and willingly paid—are out of all re 
and other people say that they are 
within the bounds of reason if Flor 
going to continue doubling its popu 
every few years. 

In most of the good new develop) 
building lots can be bought for $400 
$5000. On canals and golf links and 
and bays, and in sections that are el 
the ocean, they are very much higher 
usually there are lots for $4000 or $ 
even in the very best developments. { 
times lots can be bought for less thar 
in good developments. | 

On these lots it is possible to build 
and attractive Spanish bungalows | 
ment blocks covered with stucco and1 
with old Cuban or Spanish tile for 
and $7000 and $8000; so that a perso 
uses a modicum of brains, energy and, 
ment can have a neat home with its a) 
ant private palm, hibiscus, orange t 
live oak in an excellent location on | 
vestment ranging between $11,00( 
$14,000—which, all things considered 
pares rather favorably with the pri 
homes in suburbs of a number of No} 
cities that have little to offer in the] 
romantic lure and irresistible appeal. 

Unfortunately there seem to be a) 
many people in Florida who do not ¢| 
exert themselves sufficiently to select! 
own lots and build their own homes. | 
insist on buying houses that have) 
built by others; and since the sup| 
Florida is several miles behind the de} 
they are asked to separate them 
from—and are often glad to separate | 
selves from—$20,000 and $25,000 in | 
for a house and lot that represents ¢! 
investment of $11,000 or $12,000. | 


Putting All the Profits Bac 


| 


There is considerable tooth gnashin 
this situation, especially on the pI 
people who have no desire to live in F) 
but the persons who participate ir 
transactions, including those who pi 
high prices, seem to find nothing dist! 
or alarming in them, and frequently e) 
the wish that people who are worrie‘ 
the situation would go back to Ohio! 
ana or New York and cool off by si 
their heads in a bucket of natural ice } 

As a matter of fact, one has grea! 
culty in distinguishing between sucke 
astute wizards of the real-estate worl) 

Some four years ago a development? 
to wriggle around weakly on an unple: 
looking tract of flat land. In the beg! 
it looked, as the lower orders are som! 
heard to remark, like South Hell. Be 
$35,000,000 and $40,000,000 hadt 
spent on this development by the wi‘ 
1925. Every cent that had been re! 
from sales had been put back in 
property, and the man who develop. 
of the opinion that 1930 must come 
before a cent of dividends can be tak 
of it. ‘The development no longer loo} 
South Hell. It has grown down | 
ocean and sprouted enormous hott; 
goons, casinos and what not. 

The good Florida developer is de? 
a commodious part of his energies i 
suading persons who purchase land in 
velopment to build houses on thei! 
instead of holding it to sell to son) 
who may or may not be a sucker. 

Late in 1925 a good developer pr’ 
to sell as a small subdivision an a’ 

(Continued on Page 82) § 
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_Records 


Again in 1925, as in other years, Delco- 
equipped cars, planes and motor boats have 
set new world’s records for speed, distance 
and endurance. 


Again, by virtue of these accomplishments, 
Delco stands forth as the world’s most 
efficient automotive electrical equipment. 


On Land 
On Memorial Day, 1925, for the sixth 


consecutive year, a Delco- equipped cara 
Duesenberg, won the 500-mile race at Indian- 
apolis, and set a new world’s record of 101.13 
miles an hour for the distance. 


Over the Water 


A Delco-equipped boat, the Baby Bootlegger, 

holds that most coveted of speedboat prizes, vy. 

the Gold Cup, won in August at the Gold / 

Cup Regatta at Manhasset Bay, Long Island. 

And Packard Chriscraft II, another Delco- 
equipped boat, captured the 150-mile Sweep- 

stakes in the Labor Day Regatta at Detroit, 

setting a new world’s record of 55.55 miles 

an hour for displacement craft. 


In the Air 


Over the Delaware River at Philadelphia in 
May, the Navy seaplane P N-9, added to the 
many splendid Delco-equipped aircraft vic- 
tories, by establishing a new flight duration 
record for this class of ship of 28 hours, 36 
minutes and 27 seconds. 


Daily on the Road 


And this is the type of performance that 
Delco equipment is giving daily in millions 
of motor cars everywhere. 


The Dayton Engineering Laboratories Co. 
Dayton, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Delco 


ie STARTING LIGHTING IGNITION 
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Give your child 
the food recommended 
to 60,000 nurses 


{Breakfast for a child of three} 


Orange, Wheatena, toast and butter, milk. 
Recommended in “Elements of Nutrition and 
Cookery” of the Standard Curriculum— 
American Journal of Nursing, July 1925. 


Foop requirements of the human body—sick 
and well, young and old—have been studied for 
years by doctors and dietitians. 


One of the most thorough and authoritative of these 
investigations, was recently completed by a committee 
in charge of revision of the Standard Curriculum for 
the National League of Nursing Education. It has 
been adopted, and is being taught by all the recognized 
nurses’ training schools—about 2000 of them—having 
a total enrollment of 60,000 students! It names 
Wheatena as a vital part of breakfast for a child 
of three. 

Wheatena is a natural, unrobbed, whole wheat 
cereal—rich in all the food elements required for com- 
plete nourishment. Carbohydrates for energy, protein 
for growth, mineral salts for building bone and tissue, 
just enough bran for safe regulation. 


Selected plump kernels of choicest winter wheat, in- 
cluding the valuable golden heart, are roasted and 
toasted by the exclusive Wheatena method, into a per- 
fectly delicious cereal. Appealing to every member of 
the family. And, so easily digested that, doctors recom- 
mend it be given to children as young as seven months. 


Wheatena 


Ep 


¢ The Wheatena Company, Wheatenaville, Rahway, N. J. 
Please send me free sample package of Wheatena and 
recipe booklet. 
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(Continued from Page 80) 

grove that had become so valuable that the 
owner felt unable to keep it in grove form. 
He had established a reputation as a devel- 
oper; so as soon as it became bruited about 
that he was placing a new proposition on 
the market, and before the land was adver- 
tised for sale, he was swamped with re- 
quests for lots—and sold $1,600,000 worth 
of them before any public announcement 
was made. 

Like most other good developers, he was 
very weary of the get-rich-quick craze that 
is so prevalent in Florida; so to do what he 
could to hinder it, and to make as sure as 
possible that the persons who were buying 
his land were buying for homes and not to 
speculate, he stipulated that the price of 
lots should be $25,000 apiece. To each of 
his contracts, however, he attached a let- 
ter stating, in effect, that ‘to encourage 
building, a condition of this contract is 
that if a building is erected on this lot in 
accordance with the restrictions and com- 
pleted within fourteen months, the last, or 
Number 4, note for $5000 is canceled, mak- 
ing the cost of the lot $20,000 instead of 
$25,000. Ifno building is completed within 
that time, the contract remains in full force 
and virtue.” 

Every lot was snapped up immediately. 
On the following day the developer received 
a clipping from a Northern newspaper 
which stated that there was no activity 
in South Florida real estate and that the 
Florida bubble was about to burst with a 
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collectors who understand what they are 
trying to do. Because of unscrupulous 
dealers and the gullibility of tourists who 
are counted smart in their own environ- 
ment, a huge volume of fakes has been 
coming to America, and still is coming.” 

Even if it is not possible-to explain that 
gullibility, it should be easy to sympathize 
with it. Perhaps after all it is a sort of 
chemical change that occurs when a native 
of new America steps ashore in a land 
where nearly every street can show a build- 
ing of bricks and stones and wormy tim- 
bers that first were piled before Christopher 
Columbus had dared to sail outside the 
Mediterranean basin. 

There is in all of us at least a rudimentary 
well of that instinct which pours out of the 
Chinese as ancestor worship. So, our coun- 
trymen and countrywomen step ashore in a 
foreign land where the face of civilization is 
indubitably old. It is easy for them then 


to fancy that in cities crowded with old 
buildings there ought to be in existence 
myriads of smaller objects of antiquity 
which they may acquire and carry home to 
cherish until they too are old. They begin 
to seek for precious things that may have 
been handled by fascinating creatures who 
have deigned to appear—for them—before 
the curtain of the past only in images dis- 
torted by. school histories—Sir Francis 
Drake, Raleigh, Queen Bess, Shakspere, the 
monarchs of France, their women, Marco 
Polo, the Venetian doges, Ferdinand and 
Isabella. 


Telltale Wormholes 


It is a gorgeous pageant and they run 
after it as thirsty desert travelers might 
pursue a mirage of fresh water. It was in a 
delirium of that sort that the wealthy 
lawyer purchased what he believed to be a 
tapestry that had caressed the eyes of a 
long-dead King of France. A similar fever 
afflicted a banker whose $1200 chair pur- 
porting to be a contemporary of Cellini 
came through the appraisers’ stores only a 
| few weeks ago. The furniture expert at the 
| government warehouse did not bother even 

to lift it from the packing box in which it 
had traveled from Florence. 
| “Gosh,” he said, “they get worse and 
; worse! See that claw foot? Those worm- 
holes tell the story. They were made by 
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deafening crash; but he took no a 
beyond sticking the clipping on the last: 
of a copy of Andrew Lang’s Green } 
Book. 

In every part of Florida—north, gc 
east, west and central—there is a cons 
movement on foot to force money or 
developer who has demonstrated his 
ingness and his ability to keep his prom 

One developer promised to build a 
islands in a bay on the west coast of Flo 
and ventured the opinion that they 
prove to be desirable building lots. ' 
proved to be all that he had promised 
more. He then moved over to the 
coast and started similar island-bui 
operations. The announcement of his 
ond venture had scarcely been made? 
he was flooded with demands for lots. } 
he opened his sales office he was ab 
offer for sale lots to the value of $11, 
000. This amount was snapped up w 
a few hours, and the oversubscrip 
amounted to $7,137,000. a 

Economists can probably draw 
highly pregnant and important deduc 
from all these matters. The most ir 
tant deduction that the ordinary la 
draws from them, however, is that ay 
to Florida has many novel and sta 
things to learn, but that one of the mo 
portant things is to get a line on devel 
who are able to keep their promises 
who sell lots for what they are worth’ 
and not what they will be worth at th 
of another three years of development 


worms long ago without any questio: 
worms never betray their channels. 
you can see the worm paths interla: 
the carvings on these chair legs an 
stretcher rail. The workman who bui 
chair is alive today unless he has 
within a month or so. He made this 
from old timber, probably a beam 
some building turned over to house } 
ers. If these holes had been left as | 
by honest worms the visible traces wo) 
a pattern such as might be made by a‘ 
of bird shot. Instead you see expos 
entire length of the corridors whe 
worms passed their existence.”’ 


Modern Miracle Workel| 


The red damask with which the) 
backed chair was upholstered was ger, 
antique. Asa piece of fabric it migk 
been imported free of duty. But it lo| 
privilege when it was treated merely} 
material in the manufacture of a} 
modern copy of an old chair. 

The day that chair was examined 
appraisers’ stores the floor of the war! 
on which it stood was thickly clutter« 
packing cases from abroad. Ther! 
more than 100 boxes containing abc! 
separate articles, settees, chairs, tabl 
orets, cabinets, chests, grandfather | 
sufficient to stock the furniture depa! 
of a fairly large store, and this repre? 
no more than a day’s importation. | 
piece had as eseort some affidavits at! 
its antiquity. 

Included in the lot were some wo! 
pieces consigned to dealers or to 1 
aires who had been represented*abr! 
properly equipped agents. Altoget! 
genuine antiques constituted about| 
cent of this collection of strangely a‘ 
furniture. The remaining 40 per ce 
counterfeit or else it was what the }' 
ment experts classify as overrestor: 

The miracle of the loaves and fish’ 
peated unendingly in the Europe! 
tories where antiques are forged | 
American market. An old chair, as! 
as the long-dead artisan who mac 
used by the unscrupulous dealer ab’ 
lend the flavor of age to a half dozer! 
The real old piece is disassembl! 
stretcher rail is used in one new ¢li 

(Continued on Page 84) 
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The Packard Six five-passenger Club Sedan is illustrated —$2725 at Detroit 


Serving or Selling? 


1° YOUR motor car maker 


engaged in serving you or sell- 


_ing you—which? 


Does he intrigue you with yearly 
models and rash promises or does 
he protect your investment? 


To serve means a new car only 
every four or five years 
or more. To sell means 
a new car every year or 
two or even less. 


Packard is in the busi- 
ness of serving—know- 
ing that those who serve 
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best will never want for sales. 


Evidently the public appreciates 
that Packard is serving, for more 
than twice as many Packard Six 
cars were bought in1925 as in 1924. 


The Packard Six with its beau- 
ty, comfort and distinction is 
not high in price—for 
example, the five-passen- 
ger sedan costs but $2585 
at the factory. 


For those purchasers who 
desire, there is a liberal 
monthly payment plan. 
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Nore how 
Williams 
lather holds 
its bulk. It 
won’t dry on 
your face. 


You use a /ot of water in working up 
Williams lather. This makes it last longer, soften 
the beard quicker and better. It has lots to 
do with its soothing effect on the skin. 


WILLIAMS stays moist longer 
—soaks the beard soft quicker 


HEN you work up the No wonder Williams is be- 


quick, rich, saturated 
lather of Williams Shaving 
Cream—here’s what it does: 


First, the mild, pure soap 
lifts the water-resisting oil 
film from the tough bristles 
of your beard— 


This lets the abundant 
moisture of Williams lather 
soak into each bristle—satu- 
rate 1t with moisture. 


That softens the beard so 
that the razor just glides 
through. The same principle 
softens the skin—keeps it 
smooth and comfortable. 


Try this for a week at our 
expense—the coupon below 
will give you a trial tube free. 


The tube with 
the unlosable 
hinge-cap. 


AQUA VELVA IS OUR NEWEST TRIUMPH—A SCIENTIFIC AFTER-SHAVING PREP- 
ARATION. WE’LL SEND A 150-DROP TEST BOTTLE FREE. WRITE DEPT. 41-A. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Dept. 41-A, Glastonbury, Conn. 


If you live in Canada, address The J. B. Williams 
Co. (Canada), Ltd., St. Patrick St., Montreal. 


Please send me free trial tube of Williams Shaving 
Cream. 


coming more popular with 
hundreds of thousands of men 
daily. They are learning that 
Williams lather is shaving 
lather. 


Williams is a pure, white 
cream, absolutely free from 
coloring matter. It is the re- 
sult of three generations of 
specialized manufacturing ex- 
perience. 


Your free trial tube will be 
sent you immediately on re- 
ceipt of the coupon below. Or 
use a post card. The large-size 
tube of Williams is 35c. Or 
50c for the double-size tube 
containing twice as much— 
the most economical tube you 
can buy! 


FREE OFFER 
: Mail this coupon now! 
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back goes into another, and so on until with 
a fine economy worthy of a better enter- 
prise, an entire set of chairs has been, in the 
dealer phrase, antiqued. 

“Just look at that stretcher rail,’’ im- 
plores the dealer in Paris or London or 
Rome or Florence, when the paint has 
dried. ‘‘Can’t you see that it is at least two 
centuries old?” 

Unable to dispute the dealer’s assertion 
in the presence of an undeniably old 
stretcher rail, or back or armpiece, the vic- 
tim buys. Unhappily for him, if he is an 
American, which is very often the case, 
the customs laws of the United States were 
designed to prevent the free importation of 
such forgeries. They are held to be dutiable 
whenever it is found that they have been 
overrestored. 

The banker who imported that Renais- 
sance chair paid $1250 for it. An honest 
copy would be worth about $150 in any rep- 
utable store in New York, and it would be 
a better chair. 

It had arrived in disreputable company. 
There was one box of farmhouse chairs, 
bought from some Lombardy peasant. 
They were good chairs, and serviceable, but 
the fresh coating of red lacquer that had 
captured the eye of the tourist who bought 
them had rendered them dutiable. They 
were not what they appeared to be. They 
were antique farmhouse chairs dressed up 
in clothes unsuited to them. In another 
box opened immediately afterward was a 
chest of drawers with claw feet made of re- 
worked walnut, the telltale wormholes ex- 
posing the secret of its manufacture. This 
piece had been vamped around some old 
drawers. One box contained an old oak 
bureau with a coating of modern lacquer. 
Another box contained what purported to 
be Renaissance chairs. They had been 
made from timber cut within the year. A 
flick with a penknife blade on one of the 
legs exposed white wood still soft with sap. 
The red fabric with which these chairs were 
upholstered was of modern machine manu- 
facture. It had been. treated with acids, 
as the wood had been stained with dirty- 
looking paint. The legs were deeply scarred 
asif by thespurs of cavaliers. The verdigris 
on the cabochon-shaped nails was a hasty 
growth induced by an acid bath. Again 
a flick with a knife blade revealed brass 
molded within quite recent times. This 
lot was perhaps the crudest shipment of 
fakes that rested on the floor that day, ex- 
cept for a tinder box of 1925 which made 
a pathetic attempt to masquerade as an 
article of the household of a subject of 
King James II. 


The Deathbeds of Napoleon 


“The tree that wood came from wasn’t 
even a sapling in the days of King James,” 
exclaimed the government appraiser who 
fingered its crudities with contemptuous 
fingers. 

Sometimes the forgeries are detected be- 
cause the article in question is made of oak 
in a style that did not develop until the 
cabinetmakers were using only mahogany. 
Sometimes discovery is owing to the rough 
surface of the wood itself, which is too 
young to have that delightful patina which 
is one of the principal charms of old articles 
of human manufacture. 

It is not these crude fakes that cause the 
government experts concern. Now and 
again a piece arrives at the warehouse that 
meets all their ordinary tests. Neverthe- 
less they tag it as of suspicious origin. Per- 
haps it purports to be an ancient Glaston- 
bury chair, with sloping back and X-shaped 
legs, with arms sloped to care for the folds 
of a priest’s vestments. Collectors have 
hunted them out of churches and cathedrals 
as hounds might pursue rabbits. Maybe it 
has been shipped from a reputable dealer in 
London. A week may pass without a deci- 
sion. That chair will seem to smirk at the 
expert and the aids he summons from other 
establishments. Then, maybe, with a shout 
of triumph, someone will light on a feature 
of the chair that is definitely wrong—the 
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character of the wood, any one of a do; 
things. For the expert that is truly a gk 
ous sensation. | 

Some time ago a huge cabinet arrived 
New York and was sent to the warehot 
It was supposed to have been the prope 
of that pathetic Queen of the Scots, M; 
Stuart. Bold thistles were carved on} 
face of the drawers in the lower part. Th 
was the Stuart escutcheon. There wase: 
a bit of careless scratching that might h; 
been done by Mary herself in a momeni 
absent-mindedness. The piece had ¢ 
$30,000 in London; and if it was genuj 
it was worth half again as much in Amer! 
But it was not genuine in spite of they 
testations of the purchaser. An unusu: 
careful appraisal showed beyond quest 
that it had been manufactured out of th 
separate pieces of old furniture, skillfi 
assembled. Its actual worth was ab 
$300. q 

A few years ago a number of ch; 
longues were imported from France. Th 
chairs became tremendously popular in 
days of the First Empire, but so many 
them began to appear on this side as 
cause one expert to wonder whether the 
tire personnel of the old guard used to be 
ried to battle, riding in those chairs asm 
regal fighters of an earlier day went ou’ 
fight in litters. During one public sale. 
winter dealers were amused to note in 
catalogue a reference to “the deathbec 
Napoleon from St. Helena.”” There 
three such beds listed in catalogues) 
garded as official. 


: 


Reading the Hall: Marks 


At any rate, if Americans are bh 
gulled, they are not alone. The high tid 
fake antiques is rising in the United Sti 
just now only because the genuine pil 
are being imported in such volume a; 
allay suspicion. The world museums ( 
tain plenty of fakes posing as genuine. 
much good stuff, and especially furnit 
has been drawn to America that one I 
don art dealer recently warned his coun 
men that the time is coming when the 
Englishman will have to shop for old fu 
ture on this side of the Atlantic. 

The American tourist does not, of cou! 
confine his antique speculations to 
furniture. He and his wife buy old g] 
sculpture, fabrics, laces, embroide 
Chinese porcelains, bronzes, jewelry 
silver. Let us admit he knows all al 
hardware or plumbing supplies or 4 
working machinery. The more informa! 
he has acquired in the field in which he} 
made his fortune, the less time he has | 
to perfect his knowledge in another | 
just as vast. Nevertheless he will take 
his check book on the mere assertio!) 
antiquity made by a foreign dealer hen: 
saw before in his life, and pay him hi 
somely for a well-told story plus a fake 
service supposedly manufactured du 
the reign of Queen Anne. Unfortunal 
for the illusions of tourists, the tariff 
are not concerned with the fiction they! 
purchased, but only with the objects w 
they display to the customs officers as 
tiques. f 

When the Prince of Wales was in A 
ica in 1924 he presented a few of 
American friends with some bayonet 
pieces of hall-marked old silver, each 
a ring fitted to the blunt end. Th 
cherished now as letter openers. Origi 
they were meat skewers. Until 
some away, these silver spikes wer 
by many collectors. But the Prince n! 
them fashionable, and in doing so he n! 
more difficult the work of the forger 0’ 
English silver. When meat skewers! 
bringing boom prices on Fifth Avenue, 
is the counterfeiter in England going to! 
enough old hall-marks to set into the pre 
bowls and tea sets for which Ameri! 
have been willing to pay such fabv! 
prices? 

The expert in silver can read most 
marks at a glance. If he encounters at! 
familiar mark, there are illustrated | 

(Continued on Page 86) | 
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BPREFERENCE 


exclusively for 
Fords—packed 
in the Red Box 


In Canada 80 cents 
e e Ye 

Champion— 
for cars other 


than Fords— 
packed in the 


Of all the thousands of cars you see on 
the streets, two-thirds are equipped 
with Champions. This outstanding 
preference by motorists the world 
over is very definite evidence that 
Champion is the better spark plug 


36 60 CHAMPION 


Dependable for Every Engine 
Toledo, Ohio 


g A new set of dependable Champion Spark Plugs 
every 10,000 miles will restore power, speed and ac- 


celeration and actually save their cost in oil and gas 


Blue Box In Canada 90 cents 


ah 
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The Spirit of Revelry 


of a Famous 
French Court — 
in Silverware ! 


HE Louis XVI Pattern in Reed 
& Barton silver plate brings 
with it a suggestion, ever so 
subtle, of the gaiety, the laughter, 
the culture, the charm of the fa- 
mous French court from which 
it takes its name. But beneath the 
captivating design, there is the 
same thick, durable silver plate 
for which the house of Reed & 
Barton has long been famous. 
You may be sure when you select 
Reed & Barton silver plate that 
it is worthy in every way of Reed 
& Barton’s century of experience 
in making fine table ware. 
Ask your jeweler to show you 
the Louis XVI Pattern in both 
hollow ware and flatware today. 


REED & BARTON 
Taunton, Mass. 


Louis XVI Tea Spoon, 
exact size 


7) Nas 
= ame 

Louis XVI Coffee Pot, 
Sugar and Cream 


TAUNTON, MASSACHU 


ESTABLISHED. OVER, 100. YEARS 


SOLID SILVERWARE a _ PLATED SILVERWARE 
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(Continued from Page 84) 
to which he can refer as readily as most of 
us may reach for an almanac. Every Brit- 


/ ish town where silverware was or is manu- 
| factured possesses a distinctive device, the 
_ equivalent of the brands of Western cattle 


ranchers. Birmingham’s markis an anchor; 
Chester, three sheaves of wheat on a shield 
and asword; Dublin, a harp; Edinburgh, 
a thistle; Glasgow, a bird on a nest, a fish 
beneath it; Sheffield, a crown. Besides, 
every piece of silverware was marked with 
one of the letters of the alphabet. This let- 


_ ter was changed every year, usually in May. 


Then, too, all this silver bore an impression 
of the reigning sovereign’s head, a leopard’s 
head and alion passant. There are four dis- 
tinct devices on all old British silver. Usu- 
ally they were set in line and occupied 
about as much space as could be covered by 
the finger of a child. These hall-marks on 
meat skewers or butter trays were not dif- 
ferent from the impressions made in larger 
pieces—tea sets, punch bowls or fruit dishes. 

Would that suggest anything to you if 
your morals were at a low ebb, and you 
were a silversmith and new silverware was 
bringing about $1.50 an ounce, whereas sil- 
verware bearing an imprint indicating it 
was made between 1700 and 1775 was worth 
five to ten dollars an ounce? To a number 
of silversmiths it sounded like opportunity 
pounding on the door with one of the little 
hammers of the trade. They are doing this 
sort of counterfeiting to such an extent that 
65 per cent of the silver which is imported 
by tourists as antique is fake. The bulk of 
the pieces passed as genuine go to American 
dealers who know their business. 

How are these frauds detected by the 
particular expert on whom the Government 
relies to prevent the work of present-day 
workmen of other countries from coming 
into competition with the work of American 
silversmiths? 

He would tell you that old silver, like 
old wood, old glass or old fabrics, mellows 
and acquires a softness that is exceedingly 
difficult to bestow on anything new. That 
patina which comes with age is really a 
decomposition. 


A Grafted Water Jug 


New silver has a sharp, bluish tone; old 
silver acquires a faint yellowish tinge; but 
these properties are not readily visible to 
the untrained eye. It takes more than a 
few years to make a connoisseur, but it 
takes no more than that to cause vain per- 
sons to delude themselves that they are 
connoisseurs. 

Quite recently a man returned from Eng- 
land with four pieces that had cost him 
$1800 in London. Eager to get back to his 
home with his prizes, he went to the ap- 
praisers’ warehouse, sought out the division 
where silver and bronzes are appraised, 
and requested an early consideration of his 
silverware. 

“Tt is Queen Anne,” 
the government expert. 

“No,” denied that official, 
new.” 

“You don’t know what you're talking 
about.” 

“Don’t I? Well, for more than sixteen 
years I’ve been handling hundreds and hun- 
dreds of pieces of silver every week, and 
generally I can tell new from old as easily 
as you can distinguish catfish from bass. 
Sometimes I may be fooled, but not by any- 
thing so crude as this. Look!”’ 

He took a piece of chamois and briskly 
rubbed the base of one of the pieces. The 
hall-mark was indisputably Queen Anne. 
It had been stamped in London in 1705. 
After a minute of friction the hall-mark 
area was still mellow, but the surface sur- 
rounding it was uncompromisingly bluish. 

“Now,” invited the government expert, 
“look at your water jug. The entire bot- 
tom is old. I should say that it was, origi- 
nally, a-very small salver. It was made in 
1711. But your water jug was fashioned 
within a year or so. The genuine bit was 
merely set into the bottom. Surely you can 
see yourself that there is a great difference 


he said proudly to 


‘St is quite 
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in the appearance in the wall of this ju; 
the bottom.” | 

The purchaser was swearing softly 
the burden of his complaint was the 
necessity of telling the bitter truth { 
wife. 

“T do hate to have her know that) 
stung,” he said. 

“You and a lot of others,” agree: 
government expert, and turned his ¢ 
tion to another swindle, a punch bowl 
during the reign of James II, but re 
mented during the life of Queen Vie 
A large amount of English silver that. 
questionably old has been robbed of i 
thentic position as antique becaus 
Victorian urge for ornamentation im; 
the nineteenth-century possessors to h 
engraved with the heavy designs that 
popular in that period. | 


Factory:Made Old Bronze, 


Candlesticks form a fair proporti 
the silverware bought in England by 1 
icans. They also come back with tez 
One couple who returned last yea 
with them what they proudly identi 
a William-and-Mary tea set. 

“Tt’s not old.” It might have b 
oracle instead of a government ap 
who spoke. 

The challenge came from the won 
quick as a whiplash. 

“How do you know?” 

“Lady,” retorted the appraiser, ‘ 
the reign of William and Mary sae 
as a five-piece tea set had never 
thought of in England.” 

‘““When was it made?”’ asked the ¥ 
faintly. 

“T can tell you precisely. This isa 
honest tea set made in 1859. The 
you bought it from simply took advz 
of your complete lack of knowledge 
subject. The hall-mark says so as ]! 
as the date on a silver dollar.” 

The fakes that are palmed off ¢ 
tourists are riding into America on th 
of a wave of really fine silver that is 
taxed out of England. But these 
pieces are being imported by dealers | 
it would be exceedingly difficult to f 
by collectors with eyes trained to | 
even skillful frauds. Since the wa’ 
silver importations have doubled. 

Most of the bronzes that appear 
appraisers’ warehouse in the guise 
tiques originated in Japan or Italy 
greenish patina that is so marked 
bronze may be imitated, but the tor 
results is not likely to fool a real ec 
seur. 

A woman dealer in antique furnit’ 
turned from Italy a few months ago 
few bronzes she had picked up in Fl 
She was quite excited about them, a 
just about persuaded herself that h 
foot statuette of Neptune was a pro¢ 
some metal artist of the sixteenth ce 
She even nursed a gay little ho 
Cellini himself might have on it som: 
a distinguishing symbol that woulc 
true expert that it was cast by him, 

It was electroplated lead! 

“Anyway,” said the woman, “‘the 
fool me on furniture—that is, they 
ever can.” 

There are several factories in Italy 
are known to be making ‘“‘old” b 
Some of their product—usually thre 
ments a year—comes to one dei 
America, who pays duty on it. 

The counterfeiting of antique br 
accomplished by a process known a 
ling, the bronze being subjected to 
acid bath, which usually results in : 
surface that is too rough to be an 
age. 

A small urn turned up in the gov: 
warehouse in New York last spring. 
supposed to have been found in an 
Tuscan tomb. The invoice showed 
purchase price was $10,000. It 
beautiful piece of work. Appraiser K 
bronze expert: did not feel like dey 
solely on his own judgment. Seven 

(Continued on Page 88) 
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JHILE the turnstiles click to admit the 
_ throngs who will admire the new cars at 
Auto Shows— 


ur concern is for seventeen million people 
| will buy 1926 license numbers for cars 
have seen service. 


hose seventeen million owners—two million 
2 than owned previously registered cars last 
‘—will buy roughly a billion dollars’ worth of 
during 1926. 


ome of that billion-dollar outlay will be a 
ulation by those who buy tires on the basis 
‘st per wheel—and trust to luck. 


ut much of that billion dollars will be wisely 
sted by those who realize that the measure 
turn on tire investment is mileage. 


Balloon Cords Truck Cords 


he First Billion-Dollar Tire Year 


Heavy Duty Cords 


It is the last extra dollar of production cost 
that delivers the thousands of extra miles of 
trouble-free service that finally reduces the actual 
cost of tires—the cost per mile. 


That extra cost of production of the truly great 
tire must come from somewhere. 


If it is not to come out of your pocket, the 
manufacturer must have some advantage—some 
exceptional saving somewhere in his cost. 


In the case of Mansfield that saving comes out 
of the cost of distribution. 


The great Wholesale Hardware Distributors 
of the country codperate to give Mansfields the 
record low-cost tire distribution. 


That is why Mansfields can make the record 
low-cost mileage,—and the record gain in public 
respect and appreciation. 


Regular Cords Fabric Tires 


! 
; THE MANSFIELD TIRE © RUBBER COMPANY, MANSFIELD, OHIO 


It is the last 
extra dollar of 
production cost 
that delivers 
the thousands 
of extra miles. 


Le Cost of Distribution Is Lower—The Standard of Quality Is Higher 
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OYSTERS are Good 


for You! Buy them in this 
4 Sanitary, Leak-Proof Package. 


AAKE HOME thase rich, luscious oysters in Seal- 


AYy _ right Liquid-Tight Paper Containers, and thus be 
a oe 4 sure that all their delicious flavor has been kept inside 
~ il " a the container without any chance of exposure to air 
FAN \\ ‘ or dirt. Then, when ready to serve, remove the snugly- 
N \ \\ Fi rs oe ee 
NN! fitting lid and see how deliciously appetizing the oysters 
ates 
NaS SSN look and taste. 


Delivered to your dealer with lids on tight, and the 
inside untouched by human hands, Sealright Containers 
are absolutely sanitary. They keep oysters, and all 
moist and liquid foods, safe against dust, dirt and odor, 
because they are practically air-tight. And Sealrights 
are 100% leak-proof, and crush-proof. There is no 
oozing nor dripping out at top or bottom to soil or 
ruin clothing, table linen or furniture. When you buy 


i 


Insist on 


Sealright 


Containers 
when buying: 
OYSTERS 


OLIVES 
PICKLES 


SAUERKRAUT 
BAKED BEANS 


SALADS moist foods in a Sealright Container, you get what you 


OTA ee 4 for—full measure—always 
1CE CREAM ih pay, ‘u y 
and ea Most progressive merchants now use Sealright Paper 
all moist and liquid foods 


F Containers instead of the unsafe, unsanitary, leaky 
pails of yesterday! Play safe—insist on Sealright Con- 
tainers as there is no other paper container ‘‘just as 
good.” Name “Sealright’’ stamped on bottom of every 
genuine Sealright Container. If your dealer does not 
use Sealrights, send us his name and we will see that 
he is supplied. 


SEALRIGHT CO., Inc. Dept. A1, Fulton, N. Y. 


SEALRIGHT 


Liquid~Tight 
Paper Containers 
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(Continued from Page 86) 
from outside were called in. The first one 
handled it reverently. 

“Eixquisite!’’ he exclaimed, using care 
not even to let his breath fall on what he 
called the ‘‘pateen.”’ 

The next expert was less reverent, and 
hauled out a pocket knife with which he 
went to work exploring on the bottom of 
the foot. In half an hour all of them had 
agreed that they were examining a masterly 
fake worth in the open market about ten 
dollars. It had been shipped from a repu- 
table dealer in Europe, who probably had 
been fooled himself. The purchaser, a 
dealer, refused to accept it and the urn was 
shipped back to Europe, and so he escaped 
paying duty. 

Two things betrayed that urn. The cop- 
per was not the right color and the corrosion 
was too perfectly applied. The surface of 
metal undergoes a subtle change with the 
passage of time. This change is even more 
pronounced with glass, which is not the 
impermeable substance it is commonly sup- 
posed to be. Ancient glass is softer, be- 
cause, it is said, more alkali was used in its 
manufacture; but even if the prescription 
had been the same, the inimitable chemis- 
try of time would work a change that would 
clearly distinguish it for the expert. 

“How can you tell?’’ I asked an expert. 

“How does a dog know a rabbit’s trail 
from the fox he is supposed to chase?”’ he 
retorted. “‘It is something that comes with 
experience. The eye is trained by studying 
glass; constantly, day in and day out, com- 
paring old pieces with new ones. Age gives 
glass a satiny look and feel. When it is old, 
it mellows, and sometimes it has an oily 
feel that is not a property of new glass.” 

Imitations of Irish Waterford glass are 
being made nowadays in Holland, and 
hardly a week passes without some exam- 
ples turning up at the government ware- 
house. All of it has been rubbed with 
sandpaper on the bottom to suggest that 
precious antiquity which it lacks. 

Glass from Spain that seeks to pass the 
customs as antique is generally made in the 
precise shape of genuine old vases, but the 
interstices of the cut have been filled with 
clay. A cynical expert holds such a speci- 
men under a hydrant, and when, after two 
minutes of this bath, it is quite clean, he 
marks it dutiable. 


Old Glass From New 


The principal method of counterfeiting 
old glass in England is to break off tiny 
chips with a tool made in the shape of a 
pygmy geologist’s hammer. The rough sur- 
face that is left tells the expert anything he 
needs to know, even if the light is not good 
enough for him to use his eyes confidently. 

It is a constant source of wonderment to 
antiquarians how fragile vessels of glass 
manage to escape destruction during a life 
of centuries and tens of centuries. One 
dealer in New York received within the 
year two old tear cups from an Assyrian 
tomb. Long before the last of the Egyptian 
pyramids were built, those iridescent ves- 
sels had been used by courtiers to catch the 
tears of some bibulous old monarch crying 
about the economic woes of his overtaxed 
subjects. 

Tear cups are rare, but tons of English 
goblets and candelabra enter America by 
way of New York every year, and the tour- 
ists who buy those candelabra under the 
impression that they are antique are the 
ones who are, cheated the most. They will 
pay $500 for one that they think is old. If 
the dealer can persuade them it belonged 
to someone of distinction, the price goes up. 
As new glass they would be worth not more 
than $150. 

On all these fakes the prisms are chipped 
and worn—not from age, but from ham- 
mer blows. 

There was an architect who returned 
from a_long stay in France bringing back 
with him a stained-glass window which he 
declared to be antique. 

“That panel in the center is old cylinder 
glass,’’ said the appraiser who looked at it. 
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“The rest of it is not more than two ori, 

years old. It is dutiable.” 
““May I bring in an expert?”’ asker 

architect, glaring belligerently. 

“Certainly.” 

When the expert arrived he took 
look at the front, then squatted o 
haunches in the rear of the window. 

“That panel in the center is old eyl| 
glass ¢: 

“That'll do,’’ surrendered the arch 
“T know when I’m licked.” 

The business of selling modern jewel} 
Americans who are persuaded it is ea} 
smuggle, in spite of high rewards pa; 
informers, is so profitable that the s; 
antique jewelry is considerably sn 
than in the other fields of antiques. N 
theless every ship that docks in New 
brings some pieces that have been } 
within the past 100 years but which } 
sold as of an earlier date of origin. | 
Egypt and Italy are the chief sources o 
kind of fake antiques. 

A little old lady landed in New } 
after staying in a pension in Rom 
six months. She had a pearl chainy 
she informed the customs officers w 
least 200 years old. 


International Shawls 


“T bought it,” she told them, “‘for 
I really could not afford it, but I th 
that with no duty to pay ——” 
smiled. B 

“T’m sorry,’ said the appraiser, 
talked with her at the pier. “It is 
about thirty years old.” 

“But he was a Russian exile who liy 
the pension,’”’ she protested. ‘‘ His f 
was quite old and aristocratic.” 

“Madam,” explained the appr 
‘most of the people who are selling an 
jewelry in Europe nowadays pose as' 
Russians of noble birth. I’m sorry 
that pearls quite as good as these cou 
purchased in New York for half the 
you paid.” 

From India there arrives an interm 
stream of gold jewelry supposedly an’ 
but betrayed by the lack of “pateen.| 
dia is known to be a reservoir of hi 
jewelry centuries old, but tourists ge 
chances to buy it. What they get is” 
some enough in many cases, but the | 
manship, especially the enchasing, i 
quently as shoddy as that on the tril 
sold by high-pitch men at country! 

The factories in Italy for the prodt 
of bronzes having the appearance of} 
age have a companion industry in t! 
tablishments there which specializei 
production of fabrics in a simulated a 
tion of decay. France also has so} 
these mills, and the dealers they serve} 
to Americans. Their workmen are §! 
in the production of damasks and v 
which follow the patterns of genuir’ 
tiques even to the length of imi! 
defects. These mills have faciliti 
weaving textiles so that the pile is hig! 
places, suggesting wear. About two-! 
of the fabrics supposedly antique whi 
imported by tourists landing at New 
are, in the phrase of an expert, wron 

A couple of young women from the! 
dle West came out of Spain a few m! 
ago triumphant in the possession of s| 
silk shawls. They had sought the adv 
an American official before starting ! 
shop for their shawls. He had recommit 
a dealer. The dealer, however, foundil 
hard to please. They insisted they di 
want to buy Spanish shawls that hao 
made in China. 7 

“Give me but a moment,” implor) 
dealer. ‘“‘There is an old noblewom# 
far from here. Her family and mind 
been closely allied for generations.” | 

Then he dashed from the shop, calli} 
to them to see that thieves did not e1 
his absence. In such circumstance! 
felt obliged to wait. Presently he ret 
escorting an old woman who bore « 
arm several wrinkled shawls of rich / 
The old woman spoke proudly of the® 

(Continued on Page 90) i] | 
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j a4 : The Locomobile Junior Eight, after twelve Eight cylinders in line, with one of the most 


‘1 ay months of actual owner tests, has proven its 


greatness beyond all expectations. It has 
justified the great name it bears. 


From every section of the country—the plains 
of Texas, the mountains of California, the 
hills of New England, and the traffic of ex- 
clusive Fifth Avenue, owners tell us of the 


powerful motors for its displacement ever 
built. The Junior Eight has speed and 
stamina, acceleration, quick brake action and 
on account of its ease of handling in traffic 
it has universal appeal to women drivers. 


Locomobile quality throughout, unbeliev- 
able as it may seem when the price is 


considered. 


wonderful performance of this sensational car. 


Touring $1785; Roadster $2150; Coupe $2265; Brougham $2285; Sedan $2285; f.o.b. Factory 
LOCOMOBILE COMPANY OF AMERICA, INC, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Dealers and Service Stations throughout the United States 
A AZ MMM 7 MAS 


THE BEST BUILT CAR IN AMERICA 


ocomobile 
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MODEL 48 — Series 10 
$7,400 to $12,000 
with custom built bodies 


MODEL NINETY 
$5,500 to $7,500 
with custom built bodies 
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REG. US. PAT. OFF, 


“The Nick 


A Lunch “Put Up” by Mother Nature. 


Here’s a lunch prepared by Mother Nature—peanuts—Planters Salted 


Peanuts! 


Here are the official Government 
figures on the relative value of foods 
expressed in calories per ounce 
Calories 
PEANUIES Ws ac cyetsisstatatstete ctencore cis 110 
Sirloin Steak.. 
Chicken. ..... 


Small parcels, but she’s packed each 
one full of nourishment and made them 
delicious too. 


Rich, golden-brown morsels! They con- 
tain more nourishment per pound than 
meat or milk or bread. There’s a square 
meal in the handy glassine bag. Whole- 
some, digestible, nutritious. That’s 
why they are called ““The Nickel 
Lunch”. Carry them with you, pack 
them in the school lunch, make them a 
daily habit. They contain vegetable , 
oils that the body needs. 


The Planters process keeps them crisp, 
fresh, irresistible always. 5c every- 
where. 


They are not Planters Salted Peanuts 
unless they are in the glassine bag with 
the “Planters” name and “Mr. Pea- 
nut” on it. 


Planters Nut & Chocolate Co., 


Suffolk, Va., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., San Francisco, 
New York, Chicago, Boston, 
Philadelphia 
Canadian Factory: Toronto. 
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they had adorned her ancestresses. She 
hinted that Cortés once had admired a 
black one that was aflame with an em- 
broidery of tiger lilies—or perhaps it was 
the wearer he had admired. 

“They are quite satisfactory,” the girls 
agreed. 

The old lady threatened to swoon. She 
did weep. In machine-gun Spanish she 
protested she would sooner sell a grand- 
child. Nevertheless she was induced to 
part with them in return for $600 in gold. 

The pride of the American girls in their 
shawls was positively swollen after they 
had appeared in them at the captain’s 
dinner the night before their ship landed. 
The appraiser who looked at the shawls, 
after being summoned by a customs man on 
the pier, grunted. 

“They are of a weave not even far enough 
back to create a reasonable doubt,” he told 
them. 

Sniffing contemptuously, they mentioned 
the name and rank of the American official 
who had sent them to the dealer who had 
arranged the purchase. 

“I’m sorry, ladies,’’ he said, ‘‘but I’d be 
willing to bet two months’ pay your shawls 
have been made within the past twenty 
years.” 

“ Absurd—perfectly absurd!” agreed the 
girls, ignoring him for a moment to look 
at each other doubtfully. 

“Not only that,’”’ went on the appraiser, 
“but I’ll prove to you they were made in 
China.” 

The girls went West without their shawls. 
They did not have enough money to pay 
the duty. Their fathers attended to that a 
few weeks later. 

Most of the women tourists have at least 
a few scraps of lace for which they have 
paid more than they can afford. Generally 
they know its history. Hither it was once 
a ruffle on an unmentionable garment of 
Catharine de Medici or else it was a hand- 
kerchief border that once dabbed at the 
nose of Marie Antoinette. No matter how 
new the lace or how strong the coffee which 
was used to discolor it, the story of its 
origin is always interesting. 
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Good Enough to Fool an Expert 


The fabric experts have many ways of 
fixing the date of production of the ma- 
terials that come under their eyes. Lace 
making, for example, was revolutionized in 
1820 by the invention of the bobbinet. 
Satin, as it is made today, was unknown 
100 years ago. The weighting of silk is such 
a modern practice that quite simple tests 
render ineligible most of the silks that are 
presented by tourists as candidates for free 
entry. Even so, the most conscientious, 
the shrewdest of experts can be fooled— 
and they are the first to say so. 

A group of experts were looking at a 
lot of Chinese pottery that had been landed 
at New York. It was not even suggested 
by the importer that it was antique. The 
appraisers were simply checking up with 
his invoices. _ 

“There’s a fine piece of Ming,’’ explained 
one of these Oriental experts. 
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“Where?” The importer was aleri 
instant. 

‘Here in this box.” 

“‘Nonsense!’’ said the importer 
fully, his interest cooling immediatel 
bought it at the pottery where it was 
for four dollars. It’s not two month 
But you are right about its looking 
like a piece of Ming than the real thii 

They studied that youthful vase wi 
absorbing attention that only conno! 
may give to such an object, and 
agreed that it had been made by a fi 
copyist, some genius among the 
swarms of China who has inherite 
skill from one of those long-dead ai 
who made some of the pieces now gl 
in the world’s museums. 

The great repository of Chinese ; 
to the time of the Boxer uprising w 
Imperial Museum in Peking. The ti 
who return from China laden with an 
are almost all persuaded that they h 
their collection at least one priceless 
from the Peking Museum. The stu: 
supposedly has been stolen from tl 
stitution would fill twenty museums 


Not Old ; Just Dirty 


One couple who returned from Ch 
way of the Suez Canal had an embro 
coat which they were almost afraid tc 
about in tones above a whisper. 

“See there,’ the husband indicat 
the appraiser. ‘The five-clawed d 
Only royalty could wear it. Death 4 
portion of any with less than royal 
who dared to display that symbol. 
hundreds and hundreds of years old. 

“That isn’t old,’’ ruled the app 
“Tt’s just dirty.” 

“Why, I bought it from a ——”’ 

“You bought it from a mandar 
understand.” The appraiser tried ta 
soothingly. 

“Why, how did you know?” Thr 
was amazed. | 

‘‘Missus,”’ explained the apprais 
hear that story three or four times a1! 
Another one is about the old Chi 
whose shop was up a dirty little a’ 
Peking. He brings out a vase wrap) 
silk after looking carefully outside h 
to see that he is not observed. The 
a final ‘sh-h-h’ he whispers that 
taken as loot from Peking’s Imperi. 
seum.” 

The couple looked more chagrine 
ever, but they admitted a momen| 
that they, too, had bought just such | 

“Peachblow!” they said in unil 
they unwrapped it. 

“Tf it was peachblow,” said the | 
“T’d cheerfully trade you my hou 
lot, my automobile and my own col 
of Chinese rugs—and think I had 
gain. But it is not peachblow. II 
cheated if I had paid more than two | 
fornia: | 

““We gave $500,” confessed the ti 

But they had got more than a v 
their money, because they had rece 
addition that which most tourist pur: 
of fake antiques really buy. What th; 
is fiction. 


THE 


om great majority of 
Steinway pianos are bought 
by people in moderate cir- 
cumstances. They consider 
the family budget. They 
follow the principle of true 
economy. They make their 
investment in the skill, 
knowledge and integrity of 
four generations of the 
Steinway family. In return 
they receive, decade after 
decade, infinitely more than 
the purchase price. For the 
best 1s always the most sat- 
isfactory in the end, always 


res 
the assurance of the greatest ad- F 


vantage to the buyer. 


Wealthy amateurs, the great 
pianists, and the most celebrated 
figures in the world of music buy 
the Steinway for other reasons 
than economy. But no matter for 
what reason it is purchased, it 
returns a lifetime of satisfaction. 
The owner of a Steinway never 
regrets its purchase; never wants, 
and need never buy, another piano. 

Beauty of form and finish, a mar- 
velous singing tone, a sure response 
to the hand and spirit, astonishing 
durability—these are common to 
all Steinway pianos. They endear 
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Old STEINWAY HALL 


J CS 8 S ; 
chi fe an 7 For half a century, old Steinway Hall was one 
: fn) ‘ of the musical centers of New York. Hundreds 
Paina ii nie of celebrities in the world of music have been 
ti, Ni ute a ei fl welcomed at ald Steinway Hall, both as artists 
Km and as friends of the Steinway family. 


Percy GRAINGER 
uses the Steinway exclusively 


the great concert grand to such 
pianists as Paderewski, Rachmani- 
noff, Hofmann, and hundreds of 
other notable musicians. And these 
same distinguished qualities are 
present in the model that graces 
the small apartments of the un- 
known, but no less enthusiastic, 
lovers of music. 


Some one of the many Steinway 
models will fit the acoustic condi- 
tions of your home and the limita- 
tions of your income. Each 1s a true 
Steinway, conforming to all the 


New STEINWAY HALL 
109 W. 57th St., New York 


New Steinway Hall is one of the handsomest 
buildings on a street noted for finely designed 
business structures. As a center of music, it 
will extend the Steinway tradition to the new 
generations of music lovers. 


Steinway principles and 
methods. Each has been 
personally inspected by a 
member of the Steinway 
family. Each is sold at the 
lowest possible price and 
on the most convenient 
terms. 


And when you hear the 
rich, blossoming measures 
of Brahms on a Steinway 

. when you hear its 
golden tone give lovely, 
gracious contours to a 
Schumann Toccata 
when you hear the crystal 


rhythms of Debussy’s “ Gardens 

inthe Rain”’ . when you sense 
the deep, slow beauty of the bass in 
the “‘Appassionata”’ 


2 
] treble singing the dim and gentle 


Then you realize that new vistas 
in music are opening before you, 
and that an infinity of new plea- 
sures lies just beneath your hands. 


There is a Steinway dealer in your community or 
near you through whom you may purchase a new 
Steinway piano with a small cash deposit, and the 
balance will be extended over a period of two years: 
*Used pianos accepted in partial exchange. 


Prices: $875 and up mansportsros 


Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hatu 
109 W. 57th Street, New York 
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OU MAKE a saw- 

ing job easy for your- 
self—or hard—when you 
buy your saw. 

If you get a saw that 
chatters, drags, binds in 
the cut, hacks the wood 
and spoils your work— 
you will never see much 
fun in sawing. 

Years ago a young saw- 
maker laid out a saw to 
make it easy for you. He 
trained saw-makers; 
made saw steel; founded 
the world’s greatest saw 
business. 

Today, the saw per- 
fected by Henry Disston 
is “The Saw Most Car- 


penters Use.” 


Ask Disston 


Tell us what work you 
are doing, in wood, 
metal, stone, ivory, 
rubber, leather, cloth, 
fibre, or other mate- 
rials. We will tell you 
how to saw it better 
and easier. Disston is- 
sues many free books 
to aid saw users. 


Do as the carpenter 


DISSTON 


" Making it 
easy for you 


THE 


does—buy your saw by 
the name “ DissTon.”’ 
Then you will have a 
saw balanced as only 
Disston craftsmen can 
balance a saw; with the 
temper, spring and life in 
the blade that Disston 
Steel alone can give. 
Your saw will hold its 
edge, cut keenly, saw 
straight and give perfect 
clearance through the cut. 


You will get a lot of 
satisfaction out of a job 
done and you will wel- 
come the next job. 

Because it cuts true 
and fast and makes your 
work easier for you, your 
hardware dealer prefers 
to sell the Disston Saw. 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., PHtLapeELpHIA, U.S.A. 
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ALIVE ' 
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advice. They know just what’s the matter 
with you and who can cure it. Not depend- 
ing for reputation or a livelihood upon med- 
ical knowledge, they give advice, which is 
worth exactly what it costs—nothing. 

If you follow it in this instance you may 
make a ten-strike, but the chances are that 
you have begun a course on an uncharted 
sea of specialists. And the cost! Mostly 
to find out from each doctor what is not the 
matter, and to be cast adrift, to come to 
port again in the next man’s office. 

Obviously this method is all wrong. But 
it would be interesting to know how many 
people go about it in just this way. It 
would be much more practicable and much 
less expensive to consult a general practi- 
tioner first and have him direct you to the 
proper specialist, if any is needed at all. 

More and more the specialties in medi- 
cine and surgery are being subdivided, until 
now even the throat has two or three kinds 
of specialists, and the expert in one of these 
specialties will not encroach upon the terri- 
tory of the others. 

Also, the increasing tendency on the part 
of people in rural communities to consult 
physicians in the nearest city is working 
harm in another way. Many such localities 
are without doctors because they will not 
support them. In fact, outside of the large 
cities there are far fewer physicians in pro- 
portion to the population now than there 
were ten or fifteen years ago. 

Nearly every graduate of a medical col- 
lege wants to practice in the city. And nine 
out of every ten, speaking most conserva- 
tively, are ambitious to become specialists. 
Just how this is to be remedied I cannot 
say, except that the local doctor must be 
supported loyally if he is to stay in a small 
town or in the country and not starve. 

The cost of doctoring has increased quite 
legitimately in the country as well as in the 
cities. To say nothing of higher ordinary 
expenses, the rural doctor needs a car even 
more than the city physician. Old Dobbin 
and the saddlebags have gone, the buck- 
board has departed. With higher prices for 
living, and higher standards, it ought not to 
be expected that a medical man will charge 
the same price for a visit that his prede- 
cessor did. 


The Business Side of Medicine 


In the larger cities people are much more 
scattered than they were thirty or forty 
years ago. They come to town for business 
and shopping, but they live in the suburbs. 
This requires that a physician, to hold his 
practice, must have an office somewhere 
near the center of population, where his pa- 
tients can consult him for ailments which 
do not confine them to bed. As the average 
person is not willing to remain in the house 
until actually compelled to do so by illness, 
often he keeps on working or playing when 
he should be at home. The symptoms may 
be the beginning of an acute disease, but 
more often it is the forewarning of a chronic 
condition, to discover which requires a good 
deal of skill and the help of modern labora- 
tory methods. 

Even the most trivial group of symp- 
toms—that is, apparently trivial to the 
patient—may portend something grave to 
follow if not corrected’ in time. It is by 
no means the most serious condition that 
makes the most noise. In fact, quite the 
contrary is usually the case. 

The application of this fact to the matter 
in hand, the question of doctor bills, is that 
much of our consulting with physicians is 
done in their offices and much of it is for the 
serious conditions. At least for the purpose 
of knowing whether anything serious is 
wrong or not. 

Many doctors now devote themselves 
largely to office practice. The immediate 
result of this is an increase in their running 


expenses. A city office means an additional 
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cost of no inconsiderable amount, wl 
must be met either by an increase in fee 
by more patients. 
More patients, however, to the alre 
busy man mean less time to devote tog 
And this would never do. The consc¢ 
tious physician desires to spend more ti 
not less, on each case. He must give 
very best that is in him and bring to bea 
possible resources of science to discover 
cure disease. If he does this and is ne 
starve, he must charge more and see fj 
patients. 
One thing about doctors that did 
seem to occur to anyone a generation 
Come to think of it, they are much 
other people and, like other people, | 
need rest; not an occasional rest, butr, 
lar rest and relaxation. If they don’t g 
they are not as good doctors as they w 
be otherwise—not able to devote t] 
selves so assiduously to their work. — 
The business side of medicine is g 
ually developing. This is as it shoul 
and it in no way interferes with or lo 
the high ideals of a great prof 
Whether his office consists of two roo 
home or of an expensive suite in an 
building, where he can work with less 
traction and with better facility, andy 
his patients can reach within least 
and with least discomfort, the doctor 
reckon his expenses and charge accordi 
And the greater his reputation, the 
serious cases he sees, the more office 
he needs. 


A Doctor’s Lean Years 


It takes more time, more money! 
more education to be a doctor now tl 
did; say, forty years ago. In those d 
young man, with or without a prelim 
education, could serve an apprentices 
his preceptor’s office, drive his b 
make pills and potions, hear occasion 
sultory discussions of cases, casually 
the books in his preceptor’s library 
then go to a medical school two ter 
six or seven months each. After gradi 
he was turned out to practice upon a 
less public. 

There were great physicians in 
days, but they were fewer, and they 
in them individually to be great in s} 
limited opportunities. They studied 
and found out for themselves. Anc 
haps, because of this they were mor' 
inal in thought and less dependent| 
others in reaching conclusions. 

A student of medicine today mus!) 
had not only a high-school educatic| 
at least two years in college to his ? 
He must attend medical school four! 
of nine or ten months each, and aftel 
spend at least one year in a hospital! 
makes a minimum of seven years bel 
can begin to earn a cent after decidini| 
medicine as a profession. And he! 
spend a thousand dollars a year, 1 
less; the cost depending upon whet! 
goes to a medical school in a large or ¢! 
city. | 

After he has been thus thor 
equipped, the average young doctor 
the first five years will make what a] 
earns, and during the first ten ye 
average earnings will be less than the 
plasterer or a bricklayer. And he mu! 

up appearances, for they are his sho 
dow, his only means of advertising, 
that which is done by the G.P’s. 
medical slang for grateful patient. K7 
up appearances does not imply extra 
living, but keeping himself and the 
bers of his family decently clad, hi! 
and his offices properly furnished, ‘4 
dren able to mingle unashamed wit! 
of the neighbors. 

It can be easily understood why t’ 

tor who has passed through the 
(Continued on Page 94) 
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Easier to handle- 
safer to drive 


The driving control of the Ford car is ex- 
ceedingly simple, yet always dependable. 
It effectively reduces the possibilities of 
accidents— particularly in crowded city 
traffic. Foot pedal gear changing, powerful 
brakes, short wheelbase and full visibility, 
afforded by the all-steel body construction 
with narrower pillars and large plate-glass 


windows, are important reasons why Ford 
owners enjoy such security. Let the nearest 
Authorized Ford Dealer explain the many 
features of Ford cars and demonstrate their 
easy handling. Get full particulars about 
convenient time payment plans. 

RUNABOUT, $260 + TOURING, $290 + COUPE, $520 


TUDOR SEDAN; $580 FORDOR SEDAN, $660 
Altmorices F.O. Bs) Dietrort 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


Sora 
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TAO TEA 
THE TASTY TEA 


Tao Tea Balls contain the finest tea you 
ever tasted because it is blended from the 
tasty bud leaves off the plants of the finest 
gardens of Ceylon, India and Java. 

Only the tasty bud leaves are good 
enough for this ‘‘supreme’’ Flowery Orange 
Pekoe blend. 

None of the metallic-tasting leaves from 
further down the plant are used in Tao Tea. 

Three generations have labored to pro- 
duce for you this perfect blend. Tao Tea 
never becomes bitter, no matter how long 
it brews. That is a sure test of its out- 
standing quality that anyone can make. 


THE SATURDAY 


Drink Tea 
TAQ TEA BALL 


Youve ever 
¥ tasted 


A MODERN 
CONVENIENCE 


The Tao Tea Ball Way takes all the guess 
and waste out of tea-making. 

It is the modern safe way of packing tea 
and serving it. Tao Tea Balls are scien- 
tifically measured by special machines so 
as to make four to five cups of delicious tea 
—and make it always the same. 

Tao Tea is never too strong or too weak. 
Day after day Tao Tea is a better and an 
always uniform tea. 

No strainers to fuss with, no guess-work 
measuring, and no messy tea leaves to 
clean up. 

Every tin contains simple directions for 
making hot tea—and iced tea using cold 
water. 


A DEMONSTRATED ECONOMY 


The average family of four to five people serving tea at the principal 
meal spends fifty cents a week for tea, no matter what grade they buy. 

A ten-ball tin of Tao Tea will last this same family for ten days, 
and its usual store price is under thirty cents. 

In one month the average family spends two dollars for tea. A 
caddy of fifty Tao Tea Balls will last this same family almost two 
months, and its usual store price is one dollar. The Tao Tea Ball Way 
serves almost twice as long for half the money—and gives you quality 
supreme, uniformity of brew, modern convenience and sanitation. 

A refill may be had for the Caddy, 50 Tao Tea Balls, at even less 


than a dollar. 


Tao Tea Balls are truly economical. 


HAVE YOU TRIED TAO TEA? 


If you have not had an opportunity to try Tao Tea Balls send us 2c in stamps and your dealer’s 


name for liberal free sample. 


7 10-Ball Tin— 
/ enough for aver- 
age family for ten 
days. 


Refill for Caddy, 50 
Balls, keeps Caddy 
in use for years. Saves 
you 8c. 


TAO TEA Co., Inc., 


20-Ball Tin— 
enough for avere 
age family for 
twenty days. 


Hotel Special Individuals. 
etc. 50 Tao Hotel Specials to Bag—10 
Bags to Case—500 Tao Tea Balls. 
For sale through 600 wholesalers in U. S. 


ex ee} Junior—20 Tao Tea 


103 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


50-Ball Caddy 
—enough for av- 
erage family for 
almost two 
months. 


For Hotels, Clubs, Tea Rooms, 


Balls, 2-cup size. 
Gold Tin. All Tao 
Tea Balls in black 
tins are pot size, 4-5 
cups. Juniors are for 
smaller families. 


STOP WASTING TEA— 
USE TAO TEA BALLS 
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years is anxiously looking forward to the 
fatter ones of a specialty, when he will see 
fewer patients at greater fees and when he 
will have a little time for the ordinary 
recreations of life. 

He will now require, to fit himself for a 
specialty, more study at home or abroad. 
Unless he is fortunate enough to have some 
unearned wealth, he must have saved 
enough to keep his family going while he is 
earning nothing. He is much like one who 
has to keep his watch going while it is being 
repaired. But having accomplished this 
rather paradoxical and difficult under- 
taking, he comes back, rents larger offices 
in a central location at a greater expense 


and begins again in the new field. He must * 


employ a neatly dressed office girl. Also, he 
should have a nurse. Many specialists 
have younger men as assistants and not a 
few have a laboratory for chemical and 
microscopic examinations and an X-ray 
outfit as well, but these accessories come 
later. 

Compared with what he gives, the fee of 
an expert in medicine is not usually so high 
as that of an expert in any other line, cer- 
tainly not higher. Compared with a law- 
yer’s fee, for an opinion on an important 
legal question which requires some re- 
search, even the highest-mentioned sum 
would be too modest for words. 

Some years ago a surgeon operated upon 
a man for cancer. It was a very serious 
operation, requiring a great deal of skill. 
The patient is quite well, still, after a lapse 
of several years, so that the operation must 
have been thorough. This patient earned a 
modest salary, but he had an estate of 
about fifty thousand dollars which, at 6 per 
cent, would pay an annuity of three thou- 
sand. Still, he had a family to look out for 
and he could just about get along and pay 
his way. 

For the operation and the month or six 
weeks of after care the surgeon charged 
five hundred dollars. Suppose this man’s 
estate had been in such jeopardy that to 
save it had required the skill and a good 
deal of the time and attention of a lawyer 
of considerable ability. What proportion of 
it do you think the attorney would have 
considered a just and reasonable fee? 


Suiting the Bill to the Pocketbook 


Of course the amount would have de- 
pended upon the individual attorney, but 
you can guess that it would have been con- 
siderably more than five hundred dollars. 
In this case the estate was not in jeopardy, 
but the man’s life was, and saving his life 
preserved him to the enjoyment of his 
estate, so that the cases are not without 
analogy. 

A physician’s charges for an ordinary 
sick call or an office consultation are fairly 
well fixed, according to his reputation and 
standing and according to the kind of prac- 
tice he has, whether among the well-to-do 
or the comparatively poor. That is, he has 
a maximum fee for a certain kind of sery- 
ice. But this has to be reduced quite often 
to suit the means of the patient who cannot 
afford to pay the larger amount. 

Needing a serious operation or a thor- 
ough examination, how is one with a mod- 


_ erate income or salary to go about getting 


it without mortgaging his future? Well, 


the business side of medicine has undergone > 


a radical change; why should this be en- 
tirely one-sided? You notice that doctor 
bills come in pretty regularly now; they are 
not allowed to run six months or a year 
and the total amount guessed at or reck- 
oned according to sentiment. 

It is neither improper nor undignified to 
ask what the charges for an operation or 
examination will be, stating your financial 
condition. A conscientious doctor or sur- 
geon will welcome such a statement from 
you and will fix his fee accordingly. This 
procedure is becoming more and more the 
custom in large cities. 

There is no reason in the world why one 
of moderate means should be compelled 
by diffidence or pride to buy medical or 
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surgical treatment without first kn 
what it is going to cost. He doesn 
chase clothes or food or a house a 
that way. 
Right here is where the general prag 
tioner used to step in to protect the int 
ests of his patients, and he would do so 
the present time if the opportunity o 
by telling the specialist just how me 
patient can pay without his being fina 
cially crippled. 
When it comes to special treatman 
examinations, those of modest inco 
at a disadvantage as compared wi 
rich or the very poor. The rich ea 
what they need without regard to 
and the poor, entering the hospital 
the dispensary door, can have any k 
care for a nominal fee or no fee at all 
But occasionally the disadvanta 
against the doctor. Once I asked a surge 
friend how he fixed his fees for operatic 
“Of course,” he said, “‘you know 
as I do that I can’t charge the 
everyone for the same kind of ope 
Often I have to judge by the app 
of the patient. If he is poorly dres 
takes a low-priced room in the hospi 
make the bill to suit the pocketbook 
One day later, meeting him in theh 
pital, I said, ““I hear you operated |; 
month on Mrs. Smith-Jones. That 
to pay your office expenses for so 
to come.” 


| 


fina 


Catering to His Patients 


“Wait a moment!” with deep f 
“That woman came to my office 
like a scullery maid. As she does 
here in town, I couldn’t get a line 
She chose the cheapest room in the 
and she asked me to name a price 
operation beforehand. I did, at a vel 
figure. As soon as possible after the 
tion, she moved into one of the 
rooms, and until she left the hospit 
had two private nurses.’ : 

Just on the fringe of what may bee 
ered ethical in the medical professio 
certain class of physicians. You wil 
them almost exclusively in the large 
That is, you will find them if you v 
find them. These are the ones whol 
all the tariff will bear, and they : 
those who estimate the value either ¢ 
chandise or medicine at its cost. The! 
the price the more they want it. Re 
a hard-headed business man received 
for ten thousand dollars for an ope 
He promptly sent it back with com1 
the effect: ‘‘Wherefore?”’ It was re 
to him, magically reduced to three 
sand, without explanation. 4 

The surgeon, as it happens, is an1 
mate friend of a physician of the t 
trying to portray. One day, while 7. 
were at lunch together, the latter asked | 
surgeon what he intended to charge for 
operation. | 

“T haven’t thought much about it |) 
but I think twenty; vr hundred or tl! 
thousand.” 

“Don’t do it. 
He’ll stand for it.” 

But he did not stand for it. i 

This physician is a topnotcher 4 i 
large-fee fraternity, who—thank h 
are few as compared with the great 
of hard-working, conscientious 4 
conscientious both as to their wo 
their charges. 

His offices are located in a large ‘nil 
pensive office building and he caters to}, 
wealthy. There is a flunky in uniforn’ 
the door and within are several maid! 
white caps, also two or three nurses. — Tr 
are many little rooms in the apartmen!! 
each of which he can put his patients 
attendants, among whom he goes, his |! 
tle but authoritative presence spreat 
soothing balm. You can have everytlt 
done for you while you wait, all kind! 
examinations. i 

But, for all of this catering you - 
though you will not find it or the flunk’ 
the maids itemized in the bill. 4 

(Continued on Page 96) 
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) 2 American Gars standard equipped 


9 European cGars standard equipped 
YI more manufacturers drill their car frames for Gabriels 


3100 sales and service stations to serve you 


“The Gabriel Snubber Manufacturing Company 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Cleveland,Ohio —Toronto,Canada 


Gabriel 2eioon type 


nubbers 


There is but one Snubber, in name and principle 
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Busters Picture 
in Every Pair 


Foot Conservation 


i ~~ The selection of children’s footwear is no longer a 
1 problem to the millions of parents who have been 
I fortunate in learning the many advantages of 


Buster BROWN SHOES 


For Boys—For Girls 


f In adopting the now famous Brown Shaping Lasts, this 
i organization introduced a principle of foot conservation 
which, if followed throughout the formative period of 
childhood, assures shapely, well-muscled, sturdy feet. 


gen 


We present these two patterns as typical of the beautiful 
f models in the Buster Brown line, which includes styles 
q for all occasions —all built of 100% leather, over the 
4 Brown Foot Shaping Lasts. 


29 ET 


\ 

\ Locate and patronize the shoe store in your community 
: that sells Buster Brown Shoes, and insure the comfort 
‘ and shapeliness of your children’s feet. 


 Bwowa Sroe Goran 


Manufacturers St. Louis, U. S. A. 
N Also Makers of Brownbilt Shoes 
‘* for Men and for Women 


Sixteen ae Output - 
Specialty ; 45,000 Pairs 
Factories , < per Day 
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There are fads in doctors as in dress, 
dogs and restaurants. It gives one class to 
mention, just offhand in casual conversa- 
tion, ‘Doctor Blank told me today that I 
must watch my calories.” Your auditor 
will glance at you quickly and will envi- 
ously place you among those who are get- 
ting on financially. 

Now, this kind of man may deliver, 
medically speaking, sterling and not pew- 
ter, but you pay extra for the frills. If you 
like them, must have them, all right. But 
if they mean nothing to you, if you do not 
need scenery and stage properties with 
your medicine, you are stuck. 

Entirely beyond the pale of the medical 
profession are the fakers. In this class are 
those physicians who have gone wrong 
since they received their licenses because 
they have some moral obliquity and also 
because they have not succeeded in regular, 
legitimate practice. In the majority of 
cases they are hired as stool pigeons, at a 
low salary, by shrewd men who own the 
business. 

This kind of fakery has been pretty well 
exposed in magazines and books, but peo- 
ple are still buying patent medicines and 
going to quacks. Also, as far as I can 
learn, those who run such places are not in 
the business for the sake of their health or 
that of the public. 

Good advice to be given to a family which 
desires to have the best possible medical 
service at a reasonable cost would be some- 
thing like this: 

First get a good general practitioner, 
preferably one within easy reach, if possi- 
ble. It does not make any difference 
whether he is young, middle-aged or old, if 
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his mind is not infantile or senile. | 
prime requisites are intelligence and eg 
nestness. If he possesses these qualities, ] 
will keep sufficiently up-to-date with | 
professional knowledge. He will kno 
enough to realize when he needs expert a 
vice and assistance, and who is best qua 
fied to give it.. He will not be so certain 
himself that he will not consult in serio 
cases. And he will not want a consultati 
for every trivial ailment. 

If you have such a physician in the far 
ily, stick to him. 

If you have to consult a physician or 
surgeon who does not know about yo 
financial circumstances, be frank with hij 
This will have no effect one way or t 
other upon the quality of treatment youg 
at his hands. 

Don’t go to a high-priced medical m; 
merely because he is expensive. Y 
wouldn’t rent a house that way, or b 
clothes. There is no absolute standard 
prices for medical knowledge and expe 
ence, and in the nature of things there ea 
not be. Some docters charge more th 
others for the same service, because th 
personal and professional expenses ¢ 
greater; some because they are much in¢ 
mand and they do not wish to do more th 
they can attend to well and still have 
little time occasionally for rest and reer 
tion; and a few charge more because, bei 
a sort of cult with a certain class, they ¢ 
get it. In this respect they do not dif 
from those in other professions. 

But above all, don’t go shopping amo 
the specialists without a guide, or, p 
haps, when you have finished and ge 
home, like the old woman in the fable, y 
will not be able to see your furniture. 
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After a little delay, she had it, and greatly 
it refreshed her. 

She came back to the compartment to 
find that Signora Rigutti was wearing the 
sable coat! 

Katharine was dumfounded; she stared 
at the Italian with eyes open to their widest 
with amazement. Signora Rigutti met her 
gaze with a wholly blank face. Katharine 
filled with an immense indignation. She 
had grown fonder of the coat than she had 
supposed. It seemed to her a veritable out- 
rage that this bepowdered and horribly 
scented stranger should be wearing it. 

She drew herself up and said sharply, 
“Take off that coat, please!” 

Signora Rigutti gazed at her with blank 
eyes in a blank face and said, “Non capisco.”’ 

Those two words, meaning “‘I don’t un- 
derstand,” were about all the Italian that 
Katharine knew and certainly all she used. 
She cried, ‘‘You do understand! Take off 
that coat at once!” 

“Non capisco,” said Signora Rigutti 
blankly. 

Katharine fairly clamored at her. Si- 
gnora Rigutti registered a growing aston- 
ishment; then of a sudden she rose and 
ealled the conductor, an Italian conductor 
who had just taken over the train from his 
French confrere. She appeared to ask him 
what Katharine wanted. Katharine told 
him what she wanted; he told Signora Ri- 
gutti. Signora Rigutti went up into the air. 

All animation, she registered amazement 
and more amazement, excited indignation 
and more excited indignation; she pro- 
tested, she grew eloquent, she poured forth 
a flood of talk, meaningless to Katharine. 
Her hands moved as fast as her tongue; she 
writhed and wriggled and waggled her 
shoulders—that she, the wife of the well- 
known deputy, Leonardo Rigutti, should 
be accused of theft! That she should be 
accused of stealing her. own coat! The coat 
her poor aunt who had just died in Paris 
had bequeathed to her! That she should be 
accused by this foreign woman! 

Theimpressed conductor turned to Kath- 
arine and gruffly told her that she was mak- 
ing a mistake; that the lady was the wife 


of a distinguished Italian politician and 
capable of stealing coats; that if the a 
lying beside her rug was not her coat, sor 
one from lower down the train, or from’ 
platform, must have taken her coat ¢ 
left it in its place. 

Katharine protested that it was not 
coat, that Signora Rigutti was wearing 
coat; he must take it from her. The 
cited talk of Signora Rigutti had stop) 
three passing passengers at the door of 
compartment. There was now a group 
them, French and Italians. Signora 
gutti, resolved to have public opinion on 
side, appealed to them; she told them of 
insane and dastardly accusation; she w 
a little at the thought of the feelings of 
poor aunt, who had just died in Paris, ] 
she dreamed that her favorite niece wo 
be accused of stealing the coat she | 
bequeathed to her. 

The solidarity of the Latin races becé 
manifest. French and Italians alike rai 
their voices high in indignant horror; t 
reproached Katharine, they abused | 
they execrated her. 

Katharine was, beyond words, distress 
she felt sick; she was frightened nearl} 
death. But she was no coward; the bloo 
the men who tamed the wilderness ral 
her veins. Her terror did not weaken oné 
her resolve rather to die than let this hat 
woman get away with her coat. She sp 
to no one except the one important per! 
the conductor, and to him she said only 
thing, and she said it whenever the hub 
sank low enough to make it possible for 
voice to be heard: 

“T want this woman handed over to 
police at Turin.” 

Then the train started. For some’ 
into the tunnel the hubbub continued, 
Katharine went on repeating her pre! 
words. Then, tired of standing, the pi 
gers went to their compartments; the 
ductor went to his duties. Katharine 
Signora Rigutti sat in their corners, glo’ 
ing at each other. Katharine did a sen‘! 
thing: she opened another flask of ¢ 
and forced herself to eat a quail in aspic 

(Continued on Page 98) 
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Prices $1895 to $2695 {f. o. b. factory} 
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$1595 [£. 0. b. factory} 
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Any one of these three fine cars will give you 
comfort 


Peerless Eight-69. In distinction and in sheer 
luxury of motoring this car is unsurpassed. 
everything you desire in an automobile — 


If the advantages of the 90° V-type 8 cylinder motor 
have long appealed to you, you will want the new 


quality, 


dependable models make the 


Peerless line complete. Each is a real Peerless, 
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s the new Peerless Six-80 


’ 


HREE beautiful 
If you want a compact but roomy six cylinder car 


Each is a remarkable car value. Eachisvibrationless. 
of wonderful driving qualities, at an unprecedented 


price, there 


If you prefer a larger six—one with smooth flowing 
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Good Buildings Deserve 


Good Hardware 


If you believe in good locks for good 
doors memorize these five words now: 
Corbin Hardware is Good Hardware. 


And that applies to every hardware need. Locks staunchly built, 
faultlessly designed. Hinges that smoothly swing. Door Checks to 


quiet unruly doors. Window Hardware that works well and 
looks well. Whatever you build, whenever you build, you can have 
Good Hardware—Corbin, if you wish. And you'll never regret it 
if you do. 
P. & F. CORBIN °S5" NEW BRAIN 
‘4 : 1849 =CONNECTICUT 
The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 
New York Chicago Philadelphia 
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(Continued from Page 96) 
some biscuits. She would need all her 
strength. 

It disconcerted the already rather shaken 

Signora Rigutti. When, relying on her hus- 
band’s influence with the police, she had let 
her insensate greed for the sable coat have 
its way, she had expected the soft Kath- 
arine to make but a small fuss and crumple 
up in the face of the popular incredulity 
with which it would be received. She had 
not foreseen that, terrified and shaken as 
she was, Katharine would keep to the point, 
and that point the police. And now, though 
her hands were shaking and she still looked 
scared to death, she was taking measures 
to revive herself to her full strength. As 
she glowered at her dourly, Signora Rigutti 
asked herself, with a growing disquiet, had 
she or had she not bitten off more than she 
could chew? 
Toward the end of the tunnel the train 
seemed to be going more slowly, and when 
it did come out of it the whistle was split- 
ting the quiet air with long-drawn-out 
shriek after shriek that rang echoing and 
reéchoing among the foothills. Then, with 
a hideous grinding of braked wheels along 
the metals, the train came to a stop at the 
little station of Bardonnechia, with its 
ghostly group of little houses that looked 
as if they were trying to bury themselves 
under the earth and snow. 

Like most of the other passengers, Si- 
gnora Riguttistepped to the window,opened 
it and looked out. The stoppage had, to all 
seeming, to do with the engine. The driver 
and stoker climbed down from it and busied 
themselves with something underneath it; 
the station master stood over them, watch- 
ing. 

The other impulse came to Signora Ri- 
gutti, an impulse to get away at once from 
this persistent, disappointing American. 
Reason supported the impulse; she could 
get away from Bardonnechia somehow or 
other to some small town where she could 
hire a car to carry her to her uncle at Pi- 
nerolo. From there she could telephone to 
her husband to induce the required leth- 
argy inthe police, and thejob would be done. 
She watched the engine driver and stoker. 
In about six minutes they seemed to have 
done their work and climbed back into the 
cab of the engine. The whistle shrieked. 

Signora Rigutti took one step backward, 
caught up her suitcase, took one step for- 
ward, opened the door as the train jerked 
forward, and jumped clumsily from the 
footboard to the platform. Katharine, not 
unprepared, acted almost as quickly. She 
slipped her rug over her left arm, sprang 
to the door, which Signora Rigutti was 
thoughtfully shutting, threw her weight 
against it, forced it open, stepped onto 
the footboard, jumped to the platform, 
stumbled, staggered, came down on her 
hands and knees, and picked herself up. 

Signora Rigutti spat several protests at 
the saints and several expletives at Kath- 
arine. Then it flashed on her that Kath- 
arine had played into her hands, had 
jumped from the frying pan into the fire. 
These country officials would be ten times 
easier to deal with than those of Turin; be- 
fore her husband’s name they would be as 
wax. Her daughter’s dowry was safe! 

Startled by the sudden arrival of two 
strange ladies at his unfrequented village, 
the station master, a portly, round-faced, 
squinting man who plainly never brushed 
his uniform, came running up. 

Signora Rigutti made as if to throw 
herself into his arms and demanded that 
the wife of one of Italy’s most illustrious 
deputies should be protected against this 
foreign madwoman. 

Katharine, who had wrapped her rug 
tightly round her against the bitter morn- 
ing air, said, “This woman has stolen my 
coat. I want to hand her over to the 
police.” 

Signora Rigutti became vociferous. The 
accusation was monstrous! A delusion! 
She, the wife of Leonardo Rigutti, steal 
coats? She was the last person to steal 
coats! She would hand this madwoman 


over to the police! 
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The startled station master looked 
more startled; but her words gave him 
meaning of Katharine’ssentence. Heloc 
from one to the other of them. Here wa 
affair of importance! Properly handle 
might mean promotion. In spite of the 
ter cold, he took off his hat to scratel 
head. He looked at them again, 1 
closely. The wife of the Deputy Leon 
Rigutti was, indeed, an imposing wom: 
magnificent. But this foreign woman, | 
ing at him with those steady gray eyes. 

His startled air gave place to an ex) 
sion of extreme uneasiness; [he looked 
ried. He had all the small Italian offi 
superstitious dread of politicians and 
mysterious far-reaching influence. A 
step in this affair might easily lose hir 
job. The safest course—the only « 
was to get rid of all responsibility i 
matter without delay. He put on his 
and bowing low, with his arms outsp 
he protested in apologetic accents tha 
matter was not for him to handle, bu 
the syndic. 

‘‘Lead me to the syndic!”’ said Si 
Rigutti in melodramatic accents and 
a splendid air. 

The station master waved his han 
ward the village, said ‘‘Come along, 
them out of the station and up thes 
His head was a little bowed, apologeti 
On his right, Signora Rigutti rather s 
along with the flashing eyes and inten 
of a queen on the screen. On his left, ] 
arine walked quietly, trying to look 
fident, to show as little as might be | 
fear and loathing and distress, resolve 
to let the coat and its wearer out < 
sight unless she were violently torn 
them. 

At the sight of these strange and 
pected visitors walking up the street, 
opened and the villagers came hurryi} 
of the houses, clamorous in a burnin, 
osity. The station master answer 
questions; drawing himself up to hi 
height, he walked along, frowning, | 
fied, mysterious, silent. The air of S 
Rigutti became yet more melodra 
The villagers, behind them and in| 
conversed vociferously, staring, spé¢ 
ing. The procession passed out of t! 
lage, round the end of the low f) 
beyond it, and came to a fair-sized 
the house of a man of substance, thai| 
back from the road; it came to a ]| 
the door of that house; the station } 
knocked, a loud important knock. | 

No one made haste to open; the i 
master knocked again. There car! 
sound of a heavy footfall in the ha) 
door opened and a fine figure of a 11 
fifty, tall, large, broad and thick, | 
square, powerful face, a large, | 
bridged nose, twinkling, roving blac) 
full, very red lips, a mustache of an{ 
ceivable bristliness, ending in spiki, 
bristly black hair, turning gray, the § 
Bartolomeo Briccherasio, stood (« 
threshold. He looked round the | 
group with a growing surprise, an¢ 
greeted the station master in a ril 
sonorous voice, his eyes came to rest} 
two strange ladies and opened wide 

The station master returned the 
ing, introduced Signora Rigutti, an} 
many interruptions from her, begar! 
the syndic about the sudden des} 
these two strange ladies on Bardoll 
and the matter at issue between tht 

The station master was no way 0} 
story when the eyes of the syndic ce 
twinkle and grew grave, moving f 
gnora Rigutti to Katharine and bac] 
studying, weighing the pair of ther 
steady eyes, and shrewd, Katharine1 
them; and she met their searchiy 
easily and with a faint sense of b 
safer ground. The station master? 
Signora Rigutti began. The syndic | 
aside, with a wave of his hand invitd 
to enter, and ushered them, alors 
the station master, into the rool 
office, half parlor, on the left. Ke 
looked quickly round it and saw—a 
ing, comforting sight—hanging o 

(Continued on Page 100) 


The inside frost “‘lets 
through” practically as 
much light as a clear 
lamp. This achievement, 
sought almost since the 
invention of incandes- 
cent lighting, together 
with greatly increased 
strength, makes the New 
Line of MAzpDA Lamps 
one of the greatest prod- 
ucts of MAzDA Service. 
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With infinite pains—hands numbed with cold—the Eskimo woman 
has made the ice window in her hut to let through as much sunlight 
as possible. 


The ‘“‘inside frost’’ of the New Line of MAZDA lamps was developed 
through research in the Laboratories of General Electric. It breaks up 
the hard brilliance of the incandescent filament, but “lets the light come 
through.” 


The results of the world-wide search for new ideas on incandescent 
lighting maintained by the Research Laboratories of the General Electric 
Company are given exclusively through Mazpa Service to those lamp 
manufacturers entitled to place the symbol Mazpa on their lamps. The 
MazpaA mark is the‘public’s assurance of a product which the science and 
research of all the world have helped to bring to its highest efficiency. 
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GLASS 
CURTAINS 


is © 
Tor Open Cars 


At last glass curtains for open 
cars have been perfected and 
patented. 


These curtains are known as 
“‘Glassmobile.”’ 


They can be put on or taken off 
easier and quicker than celluloid 
curtains and without tools. 


They are carried flat ina shallow 
container, requiring about the 
same storage space as old-style 
curtains. They— 

—open with the doors. 

—weigh only slightly more than an 

ordinary set of curtains. 

—provide perfect ventilation with- 

out the use of sliding glass panels. 

—cannot warp, sag or rattle. 

—are free from breakage. 
Glassmobile is entirely different 
from enclosures in that it is a 
spring, summer, fall and winter 
replacement for celluloid—no 
other curtains necessary. It gives 
the open car sedan comforts at 
all seasons. 


It enables you to satisfactorily 
combine open car economy, road- 
ability, power and “pep” with 
sedan comfort and convenience. 


It is inexpensive, handsome and 
durable. 

Available for all makes and 
models of open cars, 


1—The entire set of Glassmobile panels is carried 
flat in a shallow container, when not in use; in- 
stantly and easily available whenever needed. 
2—Anyone can easily put on or take off a set of Glass- 
mobile panels in four minutes or less without tools, 
and from inside of the car when necessary. 
3—Scientifically ventilated without sliding glass 
panels. 

There is a Glassmobile Dealer near you 

Mail the coupon for his address. 


Glassmobile Company, 
125 Peterboro, Detroit, Mich. 


| 
Gentlemen: Iam willing to have you prove to | 
me that I can get all-year sedan comfort and | 
convenience at one-third less cost. | 

| 
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DEALERS: i Glaseenobile is aiid by the 
largest manufacturers of cars; write for details 
of our Sales Contract. 
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(Continued from Page 98) 
mantelpiece an engraved portrait of Presi- 
dent McKinley. 

Bartolomeo Briccherasio waved them to 
chairs, sat down at the head of the table, 
took from a drawer in it a blotting pad and 
paper, with an official heading, and a foun- 
tain pen. Once more he studied the two 
women gravely, then called on Signora 
Rigutti for her account of the matter. She 
now had it so pat that she told it with ex- 
traordinary speed and even swifter ges- 
tures, repeating the fact that she was the 
wife of Leonardo Rigutti as often as she 
could insert it in her narrative. Again she 


| shed a few tears for the wounded feelings 


| of her poor dead aunt. Bartolomeo kept 


checking her to make a note. When she 


| came to the end of her tale, he gazed at her 
| with an odd intensity for perhaps ten sec- 
| onds; his eyes looked to Katharine to turn 


dim, as if a veil had fallen over them. Then 
he turned to Katharine, and in real, honest 
American, with none of that finicking Eng- 
lish accent of which she had been hearing so 


| much, asked her what she had to say about 
| the matter. 


In his youth the wanderlust had driven 
| Bartolomeo Briccherasio across the ocean 
| to Denver, to become a waiter. Later, 
| maturing, he had settled-down as the owner 
of a café in that city, made his pile, and at 
fifty returned to become a landed proprie- 
tor in his native Piedmont. 

Rarely in her life had Katharine heard a 
more pleasing sound than those few words 
of honest American. Reénforced by the 
portrait of President McKinley, they gave 
her a sense of security that brightened her 
eyes and flushed her cheeks; she could 
speak and be understood. 

Quickly and clearly she told Bartolomeo 
the story of the coat, from its purchase in 
Paris to its loss at Modane. He did not 
check her to take a single note. Twice 
Signora Rigutti jerked forward on her chair 
and opened her mouth to speak, but checked 
herself as she called to mind the fact that 
she had pretended to know no English. 
Katharine came to the end of her story, un- 
interrupted. 

Then, pointing at the large and elaborate 
black, waggling, funereal erection on the 
head of Signora Rigutti, she added, “‘How 
could a woman with a hat like that have a 
sable coat? I want to hand her over to the 
police.” 

Bartolomeo’s quick eyes perceived the 
discrepancy; he frowned. 

Signora Rigutti, furious at the insult to 
her hat, said to him in raging accents, ‘‘A 


| pretty parcel of lies she’s told you, I'll 


swear!”’ 

Bartolomeo leaned back in his chair and 
appeared to plunge into profound thought. 
He had no shadow of doubt in his mind that 
both the women were speaking the truth— 
Signora Rigutti when she said that she was 
the wife of Leonardo Rigutti; Katharine 


| when she said that the coat was hers. But 


how was he going to return her coat to this 


| little American without making an enemy of 


the deputy? He liked the little American; 
she recalled to his mind a more spacious life. 
Besides, he was a just man. But Leonardo 
Rigutti—he was powerful and dangerous. 
Bartolomeo’s frown became a scowl as he 
pondered the problem. 

The two women looked at him with an 
equal confidence—Signora Rigutti trusting 
in the weight of her husband’s position, 
Katharine in the justice of her cause. Pres- 
ently his brow grew a little smoother; 
something like a mischievous gleam spar- 
kled in his eyes and was gone. He rose, 
bade the station master see that neither 
woman escaped, and went out of the room. 
He walked down the passage to the kitchen, 
from which came an astonishing hubbub. 
As he expected, he found half the village in 
the kitchen, the rest clustered on the thresh- 
old of the back door or leaning in at the 
window talking, all at once, to his good- 


| looking family. With the roaring of a bull 


of Bashan, he sent his neighbors scuttling 
out of the back door and slammed it on 
their heels. Then for rather more than five 
minutes he was busy. 
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Then he went back to his parlor-office and 
said to Signora Rigutti in cold, official ac- 
cents, ‘‘Take off that coat. I must examine 
rat 

Signora Rigutti hesitated; but there was 
that in his manner and tone and eye which 
compelled obedience. Her heart sank a lit- 
tle at parting with it, but she took it off and 
handed it to him almost meekly. He opened 
the door and bade her and Katharine step 
out into the hall and wait there. Katharine 
sat down on the bench beside the parlor 
door; Signora Rigutti paced up and down, 
muttering to herself at an astonishing 
speed, and glowering at Katharine. The 
feeling that she had bitten off more than 
she could chew was coming back to her. 

Presently the door of the parlor opened 
and Bartolomeo shouted in a terrible voice, 
“Enter !”’ 

Jarred, they jumped as one woman to 
that terrible voice and went into the room, 
frightened by his tone and even more fright- 
ened by his appearance. He seemed to have 
grown larger and turned blacker; his eyes 
were blazing; his hair was bristlier, his 
mustache spikier. Katharine’s teeth chat- 
tered. 

Their eyes flew to the coat on the table. 
The bottom of the lining had been ripped 
open; protruding from the hole was the 
end of a little blue-paper packet. Two 
similar blue-paper packets lay on the table; 
one of them had been opened; it contained 
a white powder. 

Bartolomeo turned the key in the lock, 
took it out with a flourish, thrust it into his 
pocket, strode to the end of the table, 
turned and, scowling, faced the two women, 
set a large forefinger on the unopened 
packet, fairly bellowed: 

“Cocaine! Whose is the coat?” 

Katharine gazed at him and the coat and 
the blue-paper packets with unaffected but 
obviously genuine interest. Signora Ri- 
gutti opened her mouth slowly, and quietly 
grew livid. She knew all about cocaine 
smuggling and the penalties; that cocaine 
smuggling, deputy’s wife or no deputy’s 
wife, the authorities would not stand; they 
dare not, so excited was public opinion 
about it. She was on the verge of smashing 
up her husband’s career and herself with it. 

“Cocaine smuggling! The lowest pen- 
alty is three years’ imprisonment! Whose 
is the coat?’’ bellowed Bartolomeo. 

Signora Rigutti swallowed hard and took 
the floor. Stammering, in a high-pitched, 
faint and shaky voice, she began: 

“Tt is the c-c-coat of the ac-c-c-cursed 
American! Where would my aunt get the 
money to buy a sable coat like that?” 

“But you said the coat was yours—you 
swore it at least ten times!’’ Bartolomeo 
shouted. 

“Tt was never my coat! How could it 
be?” cried Signora Rigutti shrilly. “It was 
a joke—just a little joke. I took it to tease 
this wretched American—a_ despicable 
creature. I am a good Italian, Iam; and 
I hate these foreigners. Yes, corpo di 
Bacco! I hate them! It seemed to me 
amusing to frighten this one about her mis- 
erable coat. I did frighten her; she is still 
frightened; I am still amused.”’ She 
laughed, or rather croaked, an appalling 
laugh. “I am modern—I have a sense of 
humor—immense. I—TI learned it from my 
husband.” 

She paused and again swallowed hard; 
then of a sudden her face turned black, asa 
new aspect of the matter struck her. Again 
a queen on the screen, she flung out an 
accusing arm with pointing finger toward 
Katharine and fairly howled: 

“‘ And all the while this abominable crea- 
ture, this dirty thief, this vile American, 
was plotting to trick me, plotting to ruin 
me and my distinguished husband for smug- 
gling cocaine! It is abominable! An out- 
rage!’’ She paused to pant and went on: 
“Tt shows you! I always say it—always; 
you never know what kind of people you 
come into contact with when you’re travel- 
ing in France. Always I keep telling my 
daughter that she must never travel in 
France till she has a husband to look after 
her. And a pretty fool he’ll be when she 


does get one!’”’ She turned from Bar 
the point of spitting at her: 
creature, this! A swindling cocaine 5) 
gler! I hope the judge gives her ther 
mum!”’ 

She paused for lack of breath. Bar 
meo waved a hand to silence her and 
in English, to Katharine: 

“Do you still say that this coat- 
coat with cocaine hidden in it—is yc 
The penalty for cocaine smuggling isi 
years’ imprisonment at least.” 

“Of course the coat’s mine,’”’ said K; 
rine. ‘And as for the cocaine, it must 
been in it when Wilbur bought it.” 

Signora Rigutti laughed shrilly; { 
was no longer any need to pretend an: 
rance of English. 

She cried shrilly, ‘‘A pretty story! 
won’t fool any of our judges with that 

Bartolomeo turned on her sharply 
said in a grave and very unpleasant > 
that her joke had been very, very silly 
very, very dangerous; that but for 
matter of the cocaine, this American ¥ 
have been able to prosecute her for t 
that no judge in Italy would have w 
stood her sense of humor; that it wW 
have strained her husband’s influenc 
the breaking point to get her out oj 
mess. He enlarged on the theme; he 
her trembling. Then his accents softe 
he became suave; he added that fi 
nately he, Bartolomeo, knew what a‘ 
of humor was and understood her ac 
He proposed to say nothing about it— 
word. But would it not be better forh 
remove herself from the affair wit 
delay? He could manage the business 
out her evidence—that of the station 
ter would suffice. Indeed, were she on 
the box, the advocate for the defense ¥ 
make such capital out of the s 
humor which had led her to approp 
the coat as to damage the case for 
prosecution; moreover not one pers 
ten would believe that it had been a 
at all. And then—the newspapers! © 
a scandal! It would damage her husb: 
career, perhaps irreparably. But in 
course of the next ten minutes a slow 
from Modane to Turin would stop a 
station. Had she not better get away 

Trembling, Signora Rigutti had list 
to the lecture meekly. At once shi 
cepted the suggestion, though she trie! 
to show her eagerness. Her one the 
was to get away. She had lost the coat 
had no desire to have anything mo 
do with it; certainly not to appear: 
criminal case concerning it, even asa 
ness. She had run a foolish risk, a 
foolish risk, she saw now, and had h 
great escape. Bartolomeo bade the sti 
master escort her to the station and p 
on the train. With courtesy verging 0 
gallant. he bowed her out of the roor 
bowed her out of the front door. ze 

Her last words to him were, “A mi 
discretion can always rely on the 
offices of Leonardo Rigutti.” 

He thanked her warmly. Then hest 
wickedly at her retreating back, flur 
his hand in a gesture of scorn, shut the 
and returned to the office to find Kath 
standing at the window. . 

She turned and said indignantly, “Y 
letting that woman go!” 

Bartolomeo smiled upon her a r] 
benignant smile, shrugged his shoul 
bowed with outspread arms in an imn 
gesture of apology, and said: 

“Sure I’m lettin’ her go, lady. Be 
best. You don’t crave to spend mc 
goin’ to law in Italy. An’ ze dame was 
funnin’—yes, she said eet. She sure 
your coat just for a joke—she said eet. 
she ’ave a sense of humor, she caugh 
from her ’usban’—she say zat. We 
love funnin’, we Italians—yes, in Ital 
am a jokare ‘myself —sometimes—a lit 
He paused, put a large forefinger int 
mouth, moistened the tip of it, dipped 
the white powder in the opened pa 
licked the powder off with an air of | 
gratification, and with a magnificent | 
of his arm said, ‘‘Sugare!”’ 
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PEINZ: KETCHUP 


When you open a bottle of Heinz Tomato Ketchup 
and pour it on your food, notice how slowly it 
comes out of the bottle. 

That’s because Heinz ketchup is all ketchup— 
just the tomatoes and their own juice, thoroughly 
cooked, deliciously spiced, and sweetened with real 
granulated sugar. 

When we cook the tomatoes—those big, 
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sound, luscious tomatoes raised from seeds devel- 
oped by us and grown under our supervision—the 
water is cooked out of them. Otherwise it would 
thin down the rich tomato substance and reduce 
the flavor. 

Real. tomato flavor, nourishing goodness, and 
gatden freshness, undiluted. That's what you get 
in Heinz Tomato Ketchup. 
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“Correct,” Jerry assented, tinkering 
away and adding steadily to his pile of 
greasy bolts and nuts. ‘‘McCabe’s the 
other part of it; and your housing’s bent 
and your axle is broken, to start with. If 
there’s nothing else but that and the fender, 
you might get your car tomorrow morning. 
You bet I’ll do my best for you.” 

“Perdition!’’ remarked Mr. Blenner- 
hasset equably. ‘‘That means another day 
in this confounded town, just as I was 
joyfully getting out of it—unless oY 
He looked at his watch. 

Jerry had a fairly good eye for watches, 
and this one was worth a week of any dip’s 
time following it on the mere chance of a 
snatch. 

“How would you like to bring it to me? 
It’s no more than a twelve-hour drive if 
you average twenty miles, and you could 
come back here on the night train or the 
next morning. I remember you talked 
about starting in business for yourself. 
Well, there’s a glittering opportunity for 
the right kind of an energetic, polite and 
literary young mechanic right in my town. 
Neat, fairly large building that seems to be 
well equipped, good location and going for 
asong. Hey?” 

“Are you talking about Pendleton?” 
Jerry asked, between hammer strokes. 

“Pendleton? Tush, man! Bolsover. Nice 
little eleven-thousand town that’s coming 
up like a flower. Six miles from the car 
barns where I dropped you, and I’m two 
miles out of the town. Bolsover the Beau- 
tiful.”’ 

““You’ll have to speak to the boss about 
me driving your car there,’’ said Jerry. 
‘As to, the other, I don’t know. A long, 
long way from New York, and while that 
song stuff sounds good, my singing voice 
ain’t so good yet. I couldn’t reach the high 
notes, see?”’ 

“That might be arranged. We'll talk it 
over when you come up, and now I'll speak 
to the boss.’”’ He bustled off and in a min- 
ute or two bustled back, followed by the 
foreman. “All right; I'll expect you to have 
the car at my door tomorrow evening some- 
time,” he said to Jerry. “Anybody in 
Bolsover will tell you where my place is, 
and you'll find a road map in the pocket 
with some other things that I’ll leave in 
your charge.” To the foreman he said 
eurtly, “Get that bag of mine out of the 
car, please. How long will that taxi be?” 

““Won’t be a minute, sir,” replied the 
foreman, and as he spoke it came in with a 
rush and whisked Mr. Blennerhasset and 
his bag away. The foreman turned to 
Jerry, his face a-grin. ‘‘One of these damn- 
the-expense fellers,’’ he remarked. “You 
don’t often see ’em that way at his age. 
Don’t kill yourself on that little job, 
Jerry—and, come to think of it, it ain’t so 
little as I thought. I got a hunch the uni- 
versal is out of kelter and I wouldn’t won- 
der if you could find a few others things if 
you tried.” 

Jerry sat up. 

“‘T would,” he said, almost belligerently. 
“Get this: That old bird is a friend of mine, 
and there ain’t a thing wrong with his car 
but the axle, and that’s going to be fixed 
today if I’m on the job. I don’t know what 
you figure on soaking him for the new axle 
and the work and my time on the trip, but 
I’ll take it as a favor if you make it halfway 
reasonable, see? The idea is that any friend 
of mine gets treated right any place I’m 
working.” 

The foreman was somewhat taken aback 
at this outburst, and, not unnaturally, 
peeved. 

“You ain’t fixing the charges in this 
shop, I guess,” he said. ‘‘ You must be get- 
ting too big for your breeches.”’ 

“Tf you think so, I can get me a new 
pair,” Jerry told him. “You're the boss.” 

The other took thought. 

“Well, as long as you don’t get the idea 
that you are, it’s all right,’’ he said. ‘‘Cer- 
tainly your friend will be treated right. 
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I was just kidding about the universal. Go 
ahead and rush it through.” 

“Chee! I must be good,” thought Jerry 
after he had gone. “Not fired! He may be 
right about the breeches, at that. The 
Bolsover brand might fit me better.”’ 

He had spoken pessimistically about the 
Bolsover brand, betraying little of the in- 
terest that he had felt; but the proposal 
had fired his imagination. Suppose there 
was a good opening and that he could sing 
the Blennerhasset arrangement of the song, 
and Bessie would consent to live in a hick 
burg! How about a nice little house—all of 
it, with a yard and flowers and a front 
porch and friends and birds, not too far 
from the garage—Jerry’s Innovation Ga- 
rage, whose motto was a square deal for 
one and all and four quarts to every gallon 
of gas? J. McCabe, prominent citizen of 
Bolsover! J. McCabe, Bolsover’s young 
and deservedly popular mayor! Mayor 
McCabe, of Bolsover, and Mrs. McCabe, 
society leader and clubwoman, Miss Bessie 
McCabe and J. McCabe, Jr., are at the 
Pazaza for a few days before starting on a 
tour of Europe 

Soft, fleecy clouds, rose-tinted and tipped 
with gold, floated around Jerry’s head as he 
went to his lunch. They enveloped him all 
through his consumption of pork-and with 
a side of fried bacon and apple pie, and 
grew more roseate and golden as he drew on 
his cigarette on his way back to the work he 
was to rush through. Then, at a touch, 
they were dispelled and his firmament dark- 
ened, overspread with threatening masses 
of Cimmerian gloom. The touch had fallen 
upon his shoulder, and it and the toucher 
were so obviously professional that Jerry’s 
first impulse—instantly checked—was to 
duck and run. 

“You’re wanted up at the station, 
McCabe,” said the agent of Nemesis. ‘‘The 
captain craves a nice cozy little talk with 
you.” 

It was with no hope of evading the invi- 
tation that Jerry explained that it was 
some other McCabe that the captain 
wanted, that he hadn’t the pleasure of the 
captain’s acquaintance, that he was not an 
interesting conversationalist, and so on. It 
was rather the tradition of cast-iron—or 
brass—nerve observed on such occasions by 
the élite of the underworld that he was fol- 
lowing. Sick fear might seize a guy, despair 
might agonize him, but he must keep his 
nerve and his wits, smile, hold his head up 
and show himself confidently equal to the 
occasion. To some extent this secures the 
respect, or at least the good will, of the bull 
that makes the pinch. In this instance it 
got the indulgence of a telephone booth 
from which—the bull at his elbow—Jerry 
called the garage and explained that he was 
unavoidably detained for an hour or two 
before he returned to finish up the Blenner- 
hasset job. 

““Sure!”’ assented the officer reassur- 
ingly. ‘‘You’ll be all through ten minutes 
after the captain sees you and you can get 
right back to work. You don’t need to 
worry.” 

“T’m not worrying,” said Jerry cheer- 
fully. ‘‘Only I hate to lose the time. How 
about a taxi? I’ll pay for it.” 

“Tt ain’t far, but suit yourself. As long 
as you don’t make no bad breaks.” 

Jerry knew better than to make any, and 
so in a few minutes they were at the sta- 
tion, where Jerry was conducted past the 
sergeant’s desk to a room at the right of it, 
at the door of which his conductor knocked. 
In a moment the door was opened by a 
burly bird in blue serge, who stared owl- 
ishly through horn-rimmed spectacles, first 
at the bull and then at Jerry. 

“Here he is,” said the bull. “Don’t want 
me, do you?” 

“Not now, but have that strap handy 
and stick around,” replied the owl; and to 
Jerry, ‘Come in, you.”’ Ignoring Jerry’s 
smile of recognition, he placed a great hand 
between the young man’s shoulders and 


pushed him ungently toward a desk, where 
a portly red-faced man in an unbuttoned 
uniform sat, swung around in his swivel 
chair, facing him expectantly. ‘Here he is, 
cap.” 

““What’s his name, did you say?” in- 
quired the captain, regarding Jerry thought- 
fully. 

“McCabe, captain,’ said Jerry pleas- 
antly. ‘‘I was told you wanted to see me 
and I hurried right over with your mes- 
senger, although I wasn’t hardly dressed 
for calling. But if you’ll excuse me, I don’t 
like the manners of your door man. He 
ain’t been well trained.” 

““You’ll have to overlook it, Mr. Mc- 
Cabe,”’ said the captain gravely. ‘Boyer, 
you hear what the gentleman says. You’ve 
got to be more polite to visitors, so you 
have.” 

“T’ll politely wring his rotten neck before 
I’m through with him,” said Boyer sav- 
agely. He lowered his bulk into a chair 
near the desk, struck a match and lit the 
stub of an evil-smelling cigar. “Now you 
jailbird,” he continued, ‘‘you answer the 
captain’s questions, and tell the truth for 
once in your miserable life, if you don’t 
want it choked out of you. If I had my 
way ” 

He stopped, at the captain’s uplifted 
hand and slight frown. 

““Be easy, my dear man, be easy,’’ said 
the captain. ‘Mr. McCabe is going to 
answer my questions like a gentleman and 
help us all he can. I see that with half an 
eye. But to talk of jailbirds—tut-tut!”’ 

He took a slip of paper from an open 
drawer and examined it. 

“Nothing about jail here,’ he said. 
“‘There was the reform school, sure; but 
what’s that? Byes will be byes. Boyer, I’m 
surprised at you.” 

’ Abruptly he dropped his wheedling tone 
and his voice rang sharply: 

““McCabe, who was with you on that 
White Plains job last week?” 

“Captain, I never so much as heard of 
any White Plains job, and I haven’t been 
out of town in months, and that’s the sol- 
emn, honest truth. I’m working hard and 
I don’t hardly get time to look at a paper 
when I’m through work.” 

“Where’s Dan Shipley—Dumb-Bell 
Dan?” 

“T don’t know, captain, and what’s more, 
I don’t want to know. I’ve lost interest 
in Dan.” 

“Steve Burgen— Whistling Steve—when 
and where did you see him last?” 

“Listen, captain,” said Jerry, ‘‘you’ve 
got mewrong. I don’t know anything about 
any of those guys. I got through with ’em. 
I’m on the strait and narrow path now, if 
you get me—honest sweat for what I get— 
and you couldn’t drag me off with a tractor. 
You check me up and you'll find that’s 
right. I wasn’t never in White Plains in 
my life.’ 

“Didn’t you say he was there, Boyer?” 

“He certainly was,” replied the owl. 
“There’s half a dozen’ll swear to it.” 

No use! Jerry couldn’t stand it. 

“You’re a dirty liar!” he snarled. “I 
can prove it if it comes to a show-down too. 
You try to frame me, you chair-warming 
chimpanzee and 2” 

Fat as he seemed, Boyer had bone and 
muscle, and he was surprisingly quick and 
expert. In an instant he was out of his 
chair and Jerry was jammed down into it, 
with an arm through its back rungs gripped 
at the wrist. ‘‘You’ll get a little chair- 
warming now,” said Boyer, adding a char- 
acteristic characterization, and panting 
with the sudden exertion. Jerry writhed to 
escape his breath and a turn on his wrist 
wrung the beginning of a cry from him. 

“Ama liar?” asked Boyer. He haa re- 
laxed for an instant and now began slowly, 
slowly to twist. 

“ce Yes.” 

“Am [a liar?” 

toy Cane 


The captain sat, watching with a} 
slightly abstracted interest the slip of; 
between his fingers. 

‘CAmVlga ar tae 

The pain was excruciating. The bi; 
of a hair more and the bone must sn 
a guy might have the luck to faint./ 
time the vehemence of the answer 11 
a scream—‘“‘ Yes!” 

“That’s enough,”’ the captain inter) 
“You play too rough, Boyer. I don)! 
with this third-degree business. Ar 
if a person is forced to be harsh—fo} 
there’s better ways. Leave him sit} 
he is.” He consulted the paper agair) 
Jerry pulled himself together. Tli 
said argumentatively, ‘“‘ McCabe, as a) 
est, hard-working young man, how} 
happen that you were mixed up i) 
Holcombe burglary in August, 1919’ 

Jerry, white-lipped and nursing his) 
forced a smile. “‘A mistake of thosel 
captain,” he answered. “They ti} 
hang it on tome; but they couldn’t., 
that so? I left the court without a sij 
my character, as they don’t ever} 
man.” 

‘A thrifle spotty,’”’ commented tl! 
tain, his eyes on the paper. “ Here’s) 
rest No, you were dischargec 
two years later there was the Wert: 
robbery. You and your pal, Dar 
You got off by the skin of your teet} 
rested again at Far Rockaway—h’n} 
say you’ve been lucky.” ' 

“Because I happened to be sellins 
books there the day before.” | 

Boyer broke in: 

“Cap, them three was at White 
and they turned the trick—him anc 
tling Steve and the Dumb-Bell. T° 
ler’s description fits to a pimple, a 
clerk at the drug store will swear t 
and the number of the car this bir¢ 
and Steve hired. You leave him to 
T’ll get it out of him.” 

Jerry looked at him through hal: 
eyelids. | 

“You’re a liar,’’ he said with col 
eration. 

“Boyer,” said the captain, “yous 
and smoke another of them renderin 
zephyrs while I go into executive 
with Mr. McCabe. I know the litt 
of old. You ain’t friendly, and Jer 
talks freely to his friends. Is not ° 
Jerry, me bye?” 

Jerry stared at him, and conti 
stare after the owl had sullenly d 
The captain smiled broadly and ver 
sang the tag of an old song, popul: 
day—‘‘‘Are you there, Moriar-i-ty 

“Chee!” cried Jerry. ‘It’s Padi 
Cork!” 

“Right,” chuckled the captain. 
old frind, Paddy from Cork, and y’r 
before ye. He was a divil, too, t 
tarrier! I mind it took three of u 
him to the station one night, and 
bigger than a pint cup. I hit hima: 
the skull that would have croak: 
men, but all he got out of it was 
night’s rest and a thrifle of a h 
when we lined him up for his fin 
morning. But he niver bore no 
knowing it was my duty as an offic 
law. And you’ll mind, maybe, that 
to keep you from the rayform scho 
testimony to the coort. ‘He’s w 
there’s not a taste of harm in f 
proper handling, Your Honor,’ I's 
you mind that?” 

“‘Sure,’”’ answered Jerry, glowin: 
us kids never had it in for you li 
for Eberhart. We sang that son; 
and called you Paddy from Cork’ 
sport. I don’t remember much a’ 
father—nor my mother either.” 

“He was mule-headed at times’ 
could see rayson too,” said the 
“And that brings me back to 
Now, Jerry, as your friend, I wa 
come clean about White Plains, 

(Continued on Page 107) 
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; you come by no harm. You got 
d on it.” 

tain, I don’t know a thing about 
1 Jerry convincingly. ‘“‘That big 
ying to frame me. That’s on the 


raptain’s gravity returned and he 
od his thick fingers on his desk for a 
; or two. 

ll let it go then,” he said. “‘I take 
rd you’re running straight and try- 
ye a good citizen. A good citizen, 
3 on the side of law and order and 
crooks. He’ll help the police. Now, 
r you’re clear of this job, you can 
/) me with the dope on the gang. It’s 
ty. I want Steve Burgen, I want 
ipley, I want Gabe Spinetti, I want 
ose Gorley. I want ’em, and, by 
her, I’m going to have ’em!”’ He 
his fist down on the desk with a 
his genial air gone with his brogue, 
+ blazing in a face that was set like 
/n menace. “Get that? I want to 
‘ieir hangouts—all of ’em; I want 
‘their fences—all of ’em; I want to 
‘\eir pals—all of ’em; and I want to 
lie women they’re soft on. You can 
\and it’s your duty to tell me and— 
‘e—going—to—tell me.” 

‘sorry, captain, but I can’t,” said 
|uaking inwardly, but steady of eye. 
| ean’t?”’ Then Paddy from Cork 
gain. ‘‘You’ll not have to appear 
i and anything you tell me will be 
» you and me, and I’ll see that 
Iniver bothered again. Now 44 
uled a pad of paper toward him and 
fa pen in the ink. 

en, captain,’ said Jerry, and now 
e shook and he wiped sweat from 
\head with a grimy hand. “I can’t 
our way, that’s all. I’m through 
iat gang, like I told you, but I 
¢ no more do what you're asking 
‘han you could yourself. I know 
lou can do to me—frame me and 
I's up—and I wouldn’t blame you if 
ught it was your duty; but you can 
‘y arm off and beat my head in and 
2 up for a lifer, and I wouldn’t give 
ord.”’ 

llsee,” said the captain grimly, and 
a buzzer. The door opened, and as 
‘appeared he rose from his chair and 
his cap. ‘Get Sam in and see what 
{ do with this lad,” he said. “I’m 
at and I’ll leave himto you.” 

wl disappeared and the captain 
id his coat and pulled down the roll 
ais desk. Then he walked over to 
‘ad shook his fist under his nose. 

you won’t say a word?” 

’s black eyes met his brazenly and 
twisted in a mirthless smile. 
—Paddy,” he answered; and here 
Teturned with another man. 
yn’t need you, after all,” the captain 
he two. He caught Jerry by the arm 
ighly hoisted him from the chair. 
| with me,” he said, and led the 


|Oung man out of the room, past the 
t’s desk and out through the street 
) the top of the steps running to the 
k, and there he released him. ‘I’m 
you loose,”’ he said. ‘‘Good-by and 


iand you’ll be allright. I guess you 
that.” He held out his hand. 


quit work an hour early that after- 
aving, with Claude’s able assistance, 
sed the repairs on the Blennerhasset 
+ told the sympathetic foreman that 
Tequired seeing to—which was true. 
aeless, he refused to consider the 
on that Claude might drive the car 
its owner, while he, Jerry, took a 
| to rest the arm and recover from 
er etfects of the fall. 

I’m a fair-to-middling one-arm 
and I’ll be making my start long be- 
2re’s any traffic to speak of,’’ said 
“Don’t forget to speak to the night 
cause I don’t want to wait till you 
jand Nag morning. Now I got to 


ck to you, you young mule. Keep: 
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He wasted no fraction of a second of the 
hour in getting to the hotel, and in spite of 
his disabled arm, dressed with such speed 
that he gained nearly a quarter of an hour 
more. It takes time to think; but if one 
sets one’s mind on a definite and immediate 
course of action, the thing is to keep it set, 
allowing no digressions, until that course is 
run. From the hotel that course ran along 
upper Broadway to Bessie, and it had been 
so laid almost from the moment that Capt. 
Patrick Moriarty had turned his broad 
back on a badly shaken young man at the 
top of the station steps. 

So in his haste and preoccupation Jerry 
failed to notice Red-Head, who was stick- 
ing around in the hotel office, according to 
agreement, when he left; and, as it hap- 
pened, she failed to notice him in his hur- 
ried exit. Straight along his course went 
Jerry, oblivious of everything else; not 
even considering what he would say when 
Bessie and he came face to face. One thing 
only he knew—that the long-deferred com- 
ing clean was imminent, with the show- 
down to follow. Hither of these was too 
tremendous for thought. 

There was no need for it. If he was un- 
prepared, Bessie was not. She started, as 
he came into the restaurant, for he was 
earlier, far, than she had expected; but she 
was ready for him, and at her first look 
hope in Jerry’s bosom raised her pinions 
for flight.. The hand that had fallen on his 
shoulder a few hours before shocked him 
immeasurably less than the benumbing 
violence of contempt and anger expressed 
in those widely opened gray eyes of hers. 
Where was Jerry’s impudence now? Where 
the nerve of brass and triple steel that the 
question chamber of the station had not 
broken? ‘‘Considering what he would 
say?’”’ Though he had spoken with the 
tongues of angels, his speech would have 
fallen on deaf ears and soon have faltered 
and stammered into silence. 

‘Bessie, don’t—don’t believe all you 
hear.’”’ He did manage that. 

“You dare!” she cried. ‘“‘ You dare come 
here and speak to me, you—you thief! Get 
out of this place this minute! Come in here 
again, come anywhere near me, ever, and 
I'll have you arrested. Daring to speak toa 
decent girl!’ 

Mindful even then of the proprieties, she 
spoke in a low voice; but its very suppres- 
sion only intensified its bitterness. 

“That fat polecat, Boyer, has lied to you 
about me,” Jerry muttered. ‘‘You’ll be 
sorry when I tell you i 

“You'll tell me nothing. I wouldn’t be- 
lieve you on oath, you worthless crook! 
Mr. Boyer is a gentleman’’—here there 
was the breath of a pause—‘“‘and I’m going 
to marry him. Now you go or I'll call 


Mat.”’ She raised her voice for the first 
time. ‘‘Get out of here or I'll call the 
police!” 


Jerry laughed. It was a horrible sound 
and created a real sensation. But there 
was only one thing to do—what the little 
lady said; walk to the door, head up, but 
turning there to show such a ghastly face 
to the two or three men who had started 
up that they drew back, fearful of a desper- 
ate maniac. Then to raise one’s hat politely 
and vanish. 

It has been said by naturalists—or Na- 
ture fakers—that the instinct of a hurt 
creature of the wild is to seek its den, hole 
or burrow, there to heal or die. It is cer- 
tainly an instinct of humanity to do this, as 
any newspaper one picks up is likely to 
testify. Four walls, a pair of suspenders— 
at a pinch—and a handy hook, nail or 
beam, for instance. Or merely a period of 
seclusion, long or short, according to the 
severity of the hurt, and subject to inter- 
ruption. 

It must have been this instinct that 
guided Jerry to his hole in the Buena Vista, 
for straight as he went, he had no definite 
objective whatever. Incapable of thought, 
he was simply a welter of emotions. Blank 
despair, poignant jealousy, the very passion 
and fury of anger assailed him in turn, each 
leaving him only to give place to another 
and returning with augmented force. The 
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sun of his universe was extinguished, his 
little world tumbled into a chaos in which 
he was whirled hither and thither, gasping 
and sobbing, struggling blindly, clutching 
at emptiness for a stable place and a mo- 
ment’s respite from the tumult. 

Usually, all this seething, bubbling and 
foaming of the devil’s own brew will still 
sufficiently to allow a last purpose to form. 
Jerry had not got to that point when he 
suddenly became conscious of another hand 
on his shoulder—a light and gentle hand 
though. It was stirring him—but weakly, 
and a voice, pleading, compassionate, ten- 
der and anxious was speaking. What did 
it mean? How 

“Oh, don’t, don’t grieve so! Tell me 
what it is. Oh, what—what is it?’’ He lost 
it for an instant; but it came again: ‘‘You 
are in trouble. I know, I know; but 
don’t—please! Oh, what shall I do?” 

Jerry started up from the bed, on which 
he had thrown himself upon entering the 
room. It was dark. Out of the darkness 
the voice had spoken. The touch he no 
longer felt. He stretched out a hand, but 
it encountered nothing; then, mechanically 
he switched on the light at his bedside, and 
there stood little Red-Head, withdrawn a 
pace or two as he sat up and stared at her, 
wild-eyed. 

“‘I—I saw you go by in the office a little 
while ago,” she faltered. ‘‘I knew some- 
thing was wrong—had happened, and—and 
I came up. Your door wasn’t quite 
closed. I waited Oh, don’t 
look so! What is the matter? Couldn’t you 
tell me?”’ 

Jerry tried hard to understand what she 
was saying, but gave it up and let his head 
fall. Again he felt her touch on his shoulder. 
It helped somehow, and he felt he was get- 
ting a grip on himself. Soothing! When, 
after some minutes, she moved as if to 
leave him, he caught at her hand and held 
it so tightly that it hurt. But she bore that 
patiently, looking down with pitying eyes 
on the bowed head with its disordered hair. 
Now and.then a sort of spasm shook him; 
but he was getting a grip on himself, for 
presently he looked up and released her. 

“Hello, kid!’ he said. 

“Hello!” she returned, with a brave 
attempt at a smile. 

“Know where the strait and narrow path 
leads to? I’ll tell you, so you’ll know.” He 
paused a moment, his brows knitted and 
his eyes fixed on her but seeming not to see 
her. “‘It leads straight to hell.” 

‘Oh, that’s nonsense,” said Ellen. ‘“‘ You 
aren’t going to talk nonsense, are you?” 

“No, I’m not,” replied Jerry thickly. “I 
want to tell you what Iam. Come clean— 
see? I’m a crook—a low-down crook. I 
break into houses and banks and stores and 
steal. I’m a thief—I was, anyway.” 

““You said you wouldn’t talk nonsense.”’ 

“Educated in the reform school. Grad- 
uated a dip. Nearly got my degree today— 
the third. A boob, though, because I’ve 
been going straight. Honest toil. Can you 
beat it?” 

“That’s fine of you,’ said Red-Head 


warmly. ‘“‘You’re going to go that way 
always too.” 

“Listen, you’re a decent girl, aren’t 
you?” 

“‘T hope so.” She flushed a little at the 
question. 


“Then I’ve got my nerve, daring to speak 
to you. Aren’t you going to have me ar- 
rested for it? A thief, remember; and once 
a thief, always a thief.” 

“That’s worse nonsense than anything 
you’ve said yet. If you were what you say, 
it doesn’t count against what you are now.” 

““Mustn’t speak to a decent girl though.” 

“‘Here’s one that you may speak to. 
Stop that now. You’re a decent man, and 
there are few enough of them. If she told 
you that—the girl you told me about last 
night, she’s a fool—a stupid fool. Is that 
your trouble—what you are grieving for? 
I thought so. Oh, you poor, foolish fellow, 
you’re grieving for nothing—for less than 
nothing. And you love her, don’t you? Oh, 
dear, it’s a queer world! Would it make 
you feel any better to tell a friend about it? 
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Then tell me. Only as much as you feel like 
telling. If I could have talked about my 
own little troubles to somebody who cared, 
they would have been easier for me to bear, 
I know. But to be alone! Do you know 
how sorry I am for you, how grateful I am 
to you and how Do you understand 
that?” 

He would have been a fool indeed, and 
worse crazed than he was, had he failed to 
understand a little of that; so he told her, 
and in all his life he had never told a human 
being so much, or so much more than he had 
any idea that he told. And more than once 
during that long relation her eyes brimmed 
with tears, and more than once her hand 
stole out and touched his in sympathy, and 
when he had finished the telling the thought 
came to him of Christian when “‘his burthen 
loosed from off his shoulders and fell from 


’ off his back.” 


“How about you? Did you land that 
job?” 

She nodded and smiled. 

“Yes, and I’ll keep that money now and 
give it to you on pay day. Oh, how kind 
you’ve been to me! And who would have 
been so but you?”’ 

“Kid, you don’t know what you have 
done for me this night. And if I don’t see 
you again # 

“What do you mean? Why shouldn’t 
you?” 

“T’m leaving town with that car as soon 
as I get my trunk packed. Maybe I’ll come 
back, and maybe not. Probably not. I’m 
not leaving much—besides the trunk.’”’ He 
laughed bitterly. 

“No,” said Red-Head in a low voice, 
“not much, perhaps; but something too.” 
Looking at her, Jerry realized that was true. 
Sem€@thing rather valuable; something 
that he was badly in need of—then. He 
took the hand she extended. “‘It’s good-by 
then,” she said? ‘I’m sorry you are going, 
but it’s the best thing to do perhaps. 
Don’t think too hardly of girls though. I 
believe that some day you will find one who 
will make you forget what you are suffering 
now. And will you mind if I tell you to re- 
member the advice that you gave me— 
which I needed? You can make anything of 
yourself that you choose. I’d be happy to 
know that you had chosen well. I must go 
now; it’s getting late.” 

But Jerry kept her hand. 

“Listen,” said he, “‘I don’t want to let 
you go, Ellen. You come with me. That’sa . 
good deal to ask, considering what I am 
and what I’ve told you, but I’m asking it. 
We'll get married at Bolsover or on the 
road somewhere, and if we don’t like 
Bolsover, we’ll go somewhere else—to- 
gether. I want you and af 

She was shaking her head. 

“No,” she said; ‘‘it’s too much to ask. 
Not on account of what you are, for you are 
good enough for any girl. But do you think 
I’d marry a man in love with another 
woman? You don’t want me; you want 
a—a poultice. I’m going now. You must 
let me go. Good luck—and write.” 

She was gone. Jerry sighed. He could 
almost have wept, and in this near- 
lachrymose mood he remained for some 
minutes. Then he started up with a hearty 
execration and threw open the lid of his 
trunk. 


Two months had passed since Joe Siegel, 
the Bolsover painter, had burnished the 
gold edging of the final E on the sign of the 
Innovation Garage and, rubbing the agate 
on his prismatic pants, stood back and ad- 
mired the classiest thing of its kind in 
town. It now hung on a bracket of iron 
that Orlando Defenbaugh, the Bolsover 
blacksmith, regarded as the chef-d’ceuvre of 
his craftsmanship, over the stuccoed front 
of the remodeled building that was Hogan 
Brothers’ general store before it moved 
over into the brick. Blue-and-gold lettering 
on a cream ground—the blue the color of 
some highly favored people’s eyes, if you 
happen to think of it. Some sign! And some 
garage! The guy that had it must have 
been mighty unpopular to fail to make it a 

(Continued on Page 109) 
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Insist on LIBBY’S 
when you buy these foods 


Fruits, Vegetables 


Sliced Pineapple 
Crushed Pineapple 
Peaches, Pears 
Apricots 

Cherries, Royal Anne 
Cherries, Maraschino 
Fruits for Salad 
Plums, Apples 
Apple Butter 
Jellies, Jams 
Strawberries 
Raspberries 
Loganberries 
Blackberries 
Prunes, Figs 
Asparagus 
Spinach 

Pork and Beans 
Tomatoes 

Sweet Potatoes 
Sauer Kraut 
Tomato Soup 


In far-away Hawaii stands another 
great Libby Kitchen—right in the 
heart of the world’s most famous 
pineapple plantations. There the 
finest fruit is gathered full-ripe and 
packed at once to preserve every 
bit of its fresh, matchless flavor 


Pickles, Condiments 


Catchup 

Chili Sauce 

Mustard 

Queen Olives (Spanish) 
Stuffed Olives (Spanish) 
Olive Oil (Spanish) 
Ripe Olives (California) 
Sweet Pickles 

Sour Pickles 

Sweet Mixed Pickles 
Sweet Mustard Pickles 
Dill Pickles ° 

Sweet Relish 

Sweet Cauliflower 
Sweet Onions 


Chow Chow 


Milk 

Evaporated Milk 
Condensed Milk 
Salmon 

Red Alaska Salmon 


Canned Meats 
Cooked Corned Beef 
Roast Beef 

Vienna Sausage 
Beef Steak and Onions 
Hamburger Steak 
Veal Loaf 

Chili Con Carne 
Corned Beef Hash 
Lunch Tongue 

Ox Tongue 

Genuine Deviled Ham 
Potted Meat 
Boneless Chicken 
Potted Chicken 
Sliced Dried Beef 
Sliced Bacon 

Mince Meat 

Plum Pudding 
Mexican Tamales 
Bouillon Cubes 

Beef Extract 


fs 
58 separate kitchens have been bui 
in the worlds garden spots 


to pack the foods bearing this nam 


Write for our free recipe booklet called 
“Libby’s Luscious Fruits”, and for 
personal help on recipes, menus, 
entertaining, etc. Mary Hale Martin, 
Cooking Correspondent, Dept. 501, 
Libby, M¢Neill « Libby, Chicago 
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vith no competition to speak of. 
you got the idea that you could 
your work on a job when you finally 
,0tion to get it out of the way, and 
ke you were doing a favor to charge 
two or three prices for it, and just 
ly insulted your customers every 
yu had a white-mule hang-over— 
srs like Mr. Blennerhasset, who 
she paper mill and most of the First 
ul Bank stock—you were lucky to 
with any kind of a song for your 


t the other way, and if you’ve got a 
‘e Mr. Blennerhasset backing you 
ling for you with the country club 
owing you all the mill’s truck work, 
no reason why you shouldn’t do 
jarned well, especially if you are a 
shooting guy and no robber and 
illy Meigs just the same when he 
‘a for a patch on an old tube as if he 
2 of these big bugs with a five- 
l-acre place up in the hills with a 
all around it, and if you can kid 
hen kidded. You won’t have no 
‘0 complain that you and your two 
ven’t got enough work to keep you 
d busy all the time. 
h J. McCabe, prop., as he comes 
1e street from Mrs. Nagle’s, where 
been boarding since he hit town. 
idry came back last night and he is 
a clean suit of khaki overalls open 
oilar to show a neat batwing. That 
be grimy enough before night, but 
\ething to start fresh and clean on a 
d clean spring morning. But watch 
Jhere’s Henry Suderman. Henry’s 
iz him. Now it’s Frank Angar, and 
(iris Lambert. Here come Carrie 
sand Mabel Groot. They’ll never 
walk right by them. What did I tell 
Tick Dobson’s passing the time of 
a him now. See Nick grin! Everet 
3 hailing him across the street. It’s 
jar that boy ever gets to his work. 
erry! 
stops for a moment before opening 
look at his bright red gas stand. 
vyhere you get your four quarts for 
allon— all but what stays in the 
Nich you can *t very well help. Then 
es again to take a slant at the 
listening, hundred-and-thirty-six 
ise, compression-lubricating, super- 
rupholstered Transcon sedan behind 
ce glass of the establishment of 
‘eis the prop.—and also the stay. 
Il me that. he is unhappy! 
ow arrives Luther Trest, one of the 
id not far behind him comes Al 
(the other. Ten minutes before 
¢d what do you know about that for 
‘ves! Jerry kids them for tardiness 
\ go in and get to work, humping 
ves, as need is. After supper Jerry 
‘lown again, to take care of any 
(cy job that might come in, and doa 
(sk work. As usual, he unlocks a 
| nd takes out a little sheaf of letters 
€ peruses carefully, although he 
i now them all by heart. The letters 
written, so that, looking over his 
i, one may easily read the passages 
<n to interest him particularly. This 
' mber One: 


is very glad to hear from you, for I ' 


(ish enough to worry until your 
(me. I didn’t mean to say anything 
(7hen I left you that night, although 
yiave sounded snippy. But it was 
h, really, and by this time I am 
| know 16.7? 


othe time Jerry received that letter 
een sure that it was the truth. He 
ated comfort and sympathy—a 
to draw poison, but no more. He 
‘eart for a woman, now that it had 
ken by the one in the world. Kind- 
worth! Ah, the memory of those 
indnesses that had meant so much 
And he would have won her but 
jt—“sister’s friend.’”” Some day he 
ave sister’s friend where he ar- 
anted him, and then Here 
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Jerry’s imagination had busied _ itself 

cruelly and bloodily until he had restrained 

it. First, he would have to work to become 

more than an impotent fugitive. These had 

been his first reactions to that first letter. 
This from Number Two: 


“No, I don’t mind you calling me Red- 
Head, but I am glad you didn’t say Sorrel- 
Top. When you let that R. H. slip out, the 
night you took me to dinner, I think I liked 
it. With nicknames, it depends on the per- 
son who calls you by them, doesn’t it— 
whether you like her or him. Yes, I am 
glad to be your friend, and always will be.”’ 


In the third letter Jerry lingers on this: 


“Tt is splendid to hear that everything is 
going so well, with such good prospects. I 
am more glad than I can say that you told 
Mr. Blennerhasset. It was brave and hon- 
est of you to do that, Jerry. Mr. Blenner- 
hasset is a dear and I would like to hug him. 
Still, I think that anybody would be stupid 
not to trust you. I like my job 
pretty well. My boss is quite nice to me.” 


Even before that letter came, Jerry’s 
brain storms had decreased in frequency 
and violence. Then, as he began to make 
excuses for Bessie’s perfidy, his vain regrets 
became pleasantly melancholy rather than 
acute, and there was little pep in his imag- 
inary tortures of Boyer. He told Red-Head 
about it. 

She answered: 


“No, I don’t think you are feather- 
headed and fickle. You are beginning to 
find out that you were in love with what 
you thought she was, instead of with her; 
but I may be prejudiced because she hurt 
you so badly. But a man doesn’t look very 
deeply. Still, you weren’t quite honest with 
her, Jerry. If you had told her—as you told 
me—it might have been different. But you 
were afraid of losing her. You cared too 
much, didn’t you? But I’d be the last to 
blame anybody for yielding to a strong 
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temptation. I had one once that I might 
have given up to—if a friend hadn’t helped 


me. Do you know who that friend was, 
Jerry? I forgot to answer your 
question. My boss is a woman, and she 


isn’t too nice.” 


Square shooting, Jerry called it. 

“Look as deep as you like, you’ll not find 
anything wrong with little Red-Head; and 
as for looks ” Red-Head’s face came 
to his mind, gay and animated in spite of 
its thinness and pallor, her blue eyes dan- 
cing withfun. Hesaw it in another aspect— 
beautiful with pity and with tears of pity 
in those eyes of blue—for Jerry. He con- 
trasted it with Bessie’s face, so composed, 
so regular in its contours; and again, as he 
remembered it, distorted with anger, her 
gray eyes flashing scorn—of Jerry. Small 
wonder that as the days passed, the one face 
faded and the other became more and more 
vivid until the wish to see it formed and 
grew apace. 

See what he is reading now: 


“TI suppose I ought to pretend that I’m 
not sure and ask you to give me time to 
consider; but the truth is, Jerry dear, that 
I do care for you a lot. I must have loved 
you almost from the first time I saw you. 
Perhaps the way to my heart was the same 
as they say the way to a man’s is; but you 
found it very quickly. I know that, be- 
cause my heart hurt so when you told me 
about your wonderful girl, and when you 
asked me if I would come with you I wanted 
to shout, ‘Yes, to the end of the world!’ 
But, you see, I didn’t think you wanted me. 
Are you sure, dear—very, very sure—sure 
as I am? Tell me again that you are. 
Don’t make the mistake of thinking I’m an 
angel. I’ve got a rotten temper, for one 
thing—and other things. I hate people 
too—some people, although I try not to. 
But, darling Jerry, it can’t be for months 
and months yet. You see I haven’t a 
thing ——” 


The telephone bell rings sharply, and re- 
luctantly but still smiling, Jerry lays down 
his letters and picks up the receiver. 

“The Innovation Garage. ee hy, 

hello, Mr. Blennerhasset! I didn’t know 
you were back. Can I run up and see you 
for a few minutes tomorrow sometime? ... 
Yes, sir, I’ve heard. 5 This morn- 
ing. . . . The tidings from the Earless 
of Mar is that she will arrive on the 11:08 
the day after tomorrow—A.M. That 
was thirty-eight hours, seven minutes and 
five seconds the last time I figured it. 
Ye-ah, too bad, isn’t it? cee Win, 
thank you kindly for the offer and appre- 
ciating it, but I guess I’ll have to take time 
to meet her myself. You see, there’s a law 
about the bridegroom being present as well 
as the bride. What’s that? ; 
Yes, all ready. Jim Peabody has had the 
floors scrubbed and the windows cleaned 
and Mrs. Nagle is seeing to the rest. 
Yes, I’ve fixed it up with the reverend. 
Only a couple of people besides you and 
Mrs. Blennerhasset. Say, Mr. 
Blennerhasset—what I mean Chee! 
I can’t say it! Listen, if you ever want my 
right leg, or anything like that, just bring 
along your saw. I won’t need to take ether, 
at that. Yes, sir, and thanks. 
G’by.” 

After a moment or two he takes up the 
remaining letter, and the reading of a tele- 
gram signed “‘Red-Head”’ finishes his desk 
work for the night. 

Leaning back in his chair, with his hands 
clasped behind his head, he smiles happily 
at the calendar. His lips are moving now, 
quoting poetry: 


“His chain of gold the King unstrung, 
The links o’er Malcolm’s neck he flung, 
Then gently drew the glittering band 
And laid the clasp on Ellen’s hand.’”’ 


“““Wetters and warder for the Graeme!’”’ 
The Graeme looked at his watch and made 
a rapid mental calculation. 

“Chee, but I’m the lucky guy!” 


(THE END) 
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More than Half 
the Heating Season 


Fuels (on- 
sumed Up 


- ToJan. Ist 


Above percentages are aver- 
ages covering several large 
cities from coast to coast. 
Taken from Government 
statistics over a 33-year period. 


January and February with their 
stinging cold— March with its bit- 
ing winds— April with its chilly 
rains—four big heating months! 
Can you afford to waste fuel when 
so much of the heating season is 
stillahead? Decide, today, to install 


The, INNEAPOLIS ‘ 


HEAT REGULATOR 
°T COAL~GAS— OI/L 


It will keep down your heating cost 
and give you real heating comfort. 
No more wide fluctuations of tem- 
perature. There is never more than 
a variation of one degree with the 
Minneapolis. When buying a heat 
regulator, don’t get only half of one. 
Be sure to choose a clock thermo- 
stat. The Minneapolis clock has 
an important function. It lowers the 
temperature at night and raises it in 
the morning before you arise, pro- 
viding cool rooms 
to sleep inand warm 
rooms to dress in. 


The Minneapolis 
now serves more 
than two million 
people, operating 
successfully on all 
types of heating 
plants burning coal, 
gasandoil. For real 
dependability, insist 
on the Minneapolis. 


Mail the coupon 
for free booklet. 


Minneapolis Heat 
Regulator Co., Est. 1885 
2803 Fourth Ave. So.,—Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please send me your free booklet, ““ The Proper 
Operation of the Home Heating Plant’’, and full 
information on the subject of automatic heat 
control. I have checked the kind of fuel I am 
now using or have under consideration. 


Coal — Oil— Gas — District Steam — 


Like the Magic Car- 
pet, A:B-A Travel- 
ers’ Cheques take 
you wherever you 
want to go. 


wire | 


American 
BANKERS 


A:B A Association 


“TRAVEL MONEY” 


and wherever money means 
anything, A-B-A Travelers’ 
Cheques will mean money to 
you. 


They are known and welcomed 
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SABAKAKI=AND OTHERS 


(Continued from Page 35) 


least of these was to synchronize our vari- 
ous arrivals, for it goes without saying that 
a day’s march for men and one for motor 
ear and motortruck were three very differ- 
ent things. Also our Wakomaweretogo only 
so far before returning to M’tone’s domin- 
ions; and after they left us we were to get on 
with our small nucleus from Nairobi, and 
with eleven Wakoma, fired with ambition to 
make the plunge into the world by accom- 
panying us to that great metropolis. We 
were sending rapid safaris ahead, relay- 
ing, camping to wait while we sent rapid 
safaris back, paying off a few men here and 
a few men there, trying to make a time 
schedule to fit a dwindling potio supply. 
Oh, lots of things! And as nothing in Africa 
ever goes quite as it is planned, we had per- 
mutations and combinations of pleasing 
chance to keep us busy and amused. That 
was my job, as safari manager. 

The crux of the whole matter was, natu- 
rally, weight. We got rid of everything but 
the minimum of desirables. From our last 
permanent camp on the Grumenti River, I 
sent on everything I possibly could, men as 
well as stores. For the last week we had 
only N’dolo, Asani, Suleimani—who had 
to ride on account of his leopard injuries— 
and Sabakaki. Our outfit was supposed to 
be reduced to an absolute minimum for the 
reason that it must all be carried on the 
light truck. During this week the foot 
safari was supposed to get far enough 
ahead so that we would catch it up at the 
proper time and place. 


Sabakaki’s Impedimenta 


Even thus we had about all the truck 
could reasonably handle over a trackless 
country. It does not take many things to 
make up twelve hundred pounds, when in 
that weight one has to include three men, 
spare tires, four five-gallon cans of water 
and the gasoline necessary for the distance. 
And then, when we came to load up, 
Sabakaki began to produce personal effects. 
A native boy is supposed to get along—and 
does so—on what he can include in a small 
blanket roll. Sabakaki had two wooden 
chop boxes, he had a huge native basket 
full of junk, he possessed a large bed roll 
and a miscellaneous variety of single arti- 
cles, ranging from a teakettle to a home- 
made woven coop of chickens. Heaven 
knows where he had got it all. Some he 
had brought in from his various trips to 
Nairobi; some he had traded for or gam- 
bled for. I remember golf stockings, three 
caps, a pair of woman’s stockings and a 
pair of dancing pumps. It was uncanny. 
This was uncivilized, unexplored, equato- 
rial Africa. In the aggregate, his personal 
possessions bulked much greater than those 
of any one of us white men. 

Of course we cursed and threatened to 
leave behind the whole mess; and of course 
we ended by getting the confounded stuff 
aboard somehow. It was a tremendous nui- 
sance; but it would have been worse than 
cruelty to animals to have done otherwise. 
And all the way out it continued to be a 
nuisance. Like all native stuff, it was pos- 
sessed of slippery and tottery devils. No 
sling or hitch would confine it. We were 
always tying it on or picking it up or re- 


moving it, to the accompaniment of lan- - 


guage, because what we happened to want 
for the moment was invariably underneath 
it. And when Art had occasion to open one 
of the long tool boxes in search of some arti- 
cle, he found that box stuffed to the top with 
strips of imperfectly dried meat which Sab- 
akaki modestly admitted to be his. 

All in all, we were considerably fed up 
with Sabakaki’s possessions by the time we 
had wearily but thankfully drawn up by 
the Norfolk Hotel in Nairobi. A bath anda 
rest would have been grateful, but the job 
was not yet quite over. With some diffi- 
culty we loosened the lashings, stiff with 
mud and dust. The truck’s burden was un- 
loaded and segregated. Our effects were 
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< 
carried to our rooms. N’dolo and 
and Suleimani lugged off their neg 
piles. The camp equipment was 
in the truck to await later trans’ 
toa godown. On the veranda remained 
Sabakaki’s extraordinary and ine 
collection. Cap in hand, he approaeh 
“Bwana,” said he, “since I 
many things to take to my house, 
you think you should buy a rick 
them there?” ~ > al 
When the smoke had cleared away,§ 
kaki picked himself out of the g 
emphasis of my negative. 
“N’dio, bwana,”’ he agreed yw 
heartedly and cordially with what] 
said. : 
We will now resume the original m| 
script as written in camp. } 
Forgetting to fill the water cans f 
car was for some reason or other 
kaki’s besetting sin. It was a serious] 
for a flivver might as well be 
wheels as without water in this 
better, for then at least the engi 
So frequently did this happen th 
his punishment became so dir 
branded itself even on Sabaka 
what problematical soul. Neverth 
afternoon when we were on a remotes 
I took the car out without the filled 
can aboard. It didnot matter; I 
only two or three miles and the 
lions afoot. Also I was in a hurry, 
not bother to call Sabakaki to re: 
omission, but shopped in with N 
started out. 
We left the car as per intention 
a long round afoot. When nearl 
the car again I shot a very fine im 
Leaving N’dolo to cut it up, Ix 
down to bring up the transport. Qj} 
way I met some lions and fired three | 
more. These must have been audible! 
considerable distance. Just as we hi} 
ished taking in the impalla and were | 
to tackle the lion-skinning job, one | 
happened to look up, to discern a Ia! 
man figure on the sky line of a ver} 
hill. It was carrying a five-gallon can| 
head and was proceeding at a desi 
and weary dogtrot. We looked at} 
other in blank amazement, for the! 
tion was opposite to that of camp. 


& 


1 
A Master of Ineptitude ! 
The figure neared and proved | 
Sabakaki, absolutely and completely/! 
Soon after we had left he discover! 
dereliction, had filled a can and he 
barked on the gallant but quixotic i 
prise of catching a motor car out for 
known jaunt in the middle of Afric: 
shots had at last guided him. Hesta/i 
up to the car without a word—he! 
breath for words—feebly unscrewi/ 
radiator cap and made a noble effort! 
the can to supply water that did not 
least lack. But he was too weak. 
heroic, especially with those shoes. 
the saturnine N’dolo had to grin. 
me, what could I do but forgive hin! 
give him a ride back? e 
At times his inspirations for the 
thing rose to great height. As when, 
eighteen cans, he picked with uner! 
stinct the one lone one that containe 
sene for our lanterns and poured iti) 
cars, to the great detriment of ourr 
power, the prospective darkening 
evenings and a ten-shilling fine for! 
Or when he slumbered peacefully fo 
hours instead of taking the car tot 
at a designated point, so we hadt 
back; in payment for which he hims 
ried all those shoes a good twelve r 
camp. Punishment-fit-the-crime st 
But at one thing Sabakaki was 
master—and that was looking ¢ 
Sabakaki. When on safari the firs 
he would like to do would be to Pp) 
(Continued on Page 112) 
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the properest building spot and erect him- 
self a house. Mischievously we often kept 
him busy about other matters until the 
choicest sites had been taken; but that at 
once savored of cruelty and made for in- 
efficiency in our affairs with which he had 
to do. 

He worked with a divided mind and all 
the distraction of a schoolboy mowing the 
lawn before he could join his companions 
at the swimming hole. And it was worth 
while to see him build the house, planting a 
circle of limber switches, bending and tying 
them to a common center at the top, thatch- 
ing neatly with grass. He did it almost as 
quickly as an ordinary man could pitch a 
tent. And when meat was going, Sabakaki 
somehow managed to sequestrate a choice 
morsel from the common store and hang it 
in a private place of his own. 

Nothing edible came amiss to him, but 
pig aroused his real enthusiasm. Then his 
face’ beamed almost greasily in anticipation, 
and he sufficiently forgot himself to shake 
our hands in both his, gurgling thanks as 
though we had shot the thing for him alone. 
When we killed a rhinoceros he was almost 
frantic. It looked something like a big pig. 
After cutting off more than any one man 
could possibly get away with in a month of 
Sundays, he returned again and again to 
the carcass in quest of some especial and 
just-thought-of titbit until I had to call a 
halt. He even took some of the two-inch 
rubberlike skin, announcing that he in- 
tended to eat that too. A week later I re- 
membered this boast: and asked N’dolo 
whether he had made good. 

““Yes,”’ replied N’dolo, ‘‘he ate it.” 

‘“‘B-e-e!”? I. exptessed my astonishment 
properly. “How long did he cook it?” 

“Two days,’’ N’dolo informed me. 


Bad Tobacco 


It took us some time to discover the 
cause for the worst of Sabakaki’s lapses of 
memory and duty. Then we found that he 
was a hemp smoker. He consumed it in 
a queer bulbous sort of pipe made out of a 
small gourd. It did not seem to dope him, 
save perhaps in its after effects. On the 
contrary, he became effervescently joyful 
and talkative. I am no custodian of Saba- 
kaki’s morals, and heaven knows anyone 
who could carry around those shoes had not 
as yet suffered any marked physical de- 
terioration. 

But at last, when Sabakaki had gone off 
with the truck forgetting wholly to do most 
of the things he should have done, I took 
N’dolo and made a raid on his personal 
effects. We found nearly a half bushel of 
the hemp. It was not prepared in any way, 
but looked like very coarse dried clover, 
stuff that one would see in a haymow. I was 
going off on safari myself, so left word for 
Sabakaki that I had the hemp, and that I 
would give it back to him when we finally 
parted company at Nairobi. 

Nothing was said when I returned, so I 
concluded that Sabakaki had accepted the 
situation and wanted to let sleeping dogs 
lie. I was relieved at this, for I feared it 
might have been sufficiently habit-forming 
to have made real trouble. Then one eve- 
ning he appeared in the ceremonious fash- 
ion that prefaced personal communication. 

“Yes, what is it?’’ I asked him. 

“My tobacco, bwana’’—the dope was 
known as Sabakaki’s tobacco. 

“You can’t have it,’’ I broke in firmly. 
“When you get to Nairobi you'll get it 
back; not a day before. It is bad tobacco. 
First your head will go; then your stomach 
will go; then you will die.” 

“T did not come to ask you for it,” re- 
plied this astonishing person. “I came to 
thank you, bwana, for taking it away. I 
came to ask you not to give it back. I want 
you to throw it away. I know it is bad 
tobacco.” 

He went on in his voluble fashion to 
make me a long and florid speech expressing 
his alleged gratitude. The use of the word 
‘“‘alleged”’ may be uncalled for; I hope so. 
But I cannot avoid an obvious thought. 


Shortly Sabakaki will leave our employ- 
ment; he will want his barwa—the letter of 
approval without which another job is 
very doubtful; the hemp is hopelessly gone 
anyway. How clever is Sabakaki? I have 
never known. 

The attitude of the other natives toward 
Sabakaki’s tobacco is very interesting. 
They do not in the least blame him or look 
down on him for using it. But they appar- 
ently are not tempted to touch it them- 
selves. It is m’baya, they say—bad. In the 
same way they lay off excessive drinking. 
One might naturally suppose that such 
primitive minds would not look beyond the 
pleasure of the moment, would not have 
thought far enough to realize the desirability 
of or to exercise what is, in a hard life of few 
pleasures, a very real self-restraint. But so 
it is. 

N’dolo is our next most prominent char- 
acter, but from quite opposite reasons. I 
have said somewhat of him before. He was 
with me in 1913 as donkey boy, and I am 
very fond of him asa person. He is now our 
headman, and a good one. His brain works 
like that of a white man in its direct in- 
cisiveness and its ability to meet unexpected 
and complicated emergency with expedient. 
He is also the only native I ever knew with 
our kind of a sense of humor. So compan- 
ionable is he that I forget his youth was 
savagery. It is only in his moments of re- 
laxation that this peeps out, and only in 
times of really serious work that he voices 
it. Thus one may occasionally see him 
surrounded by an admiring, grinning, ap- 
plauding circle of the men he ordinarily 


‘holds under a strict and staccato discipline, 


a spear in his hand, capering about in some 
savage Wakoma dance. 

He told me once in confidence that at 
home, where he had a lion skin and a head- 
dress of ostrich feathers and wildebeest 
tails, he could doit right. I certainly should 
like to see him. Then N’dolo has a song 
which he sings at the top of his lungs, but 
only at very especial junctures. It is 
sweetly melodious, with a wild minor tang. 
Art is our musician, but he has not been 
able to transcribe it. It lasts as long as the 
matter in hand. N’dolo alone is the judge 
of its due occasion. We have been able to 
determine empirically that he considers 
either one fine lion or not less than three 
inferior lions worth it; also certain junc- 
tures in the building of a house. 


N’dolo, Master of All Trades 


Like any man of intelligence anywhere, 
N’dolo could take on any job and do it 
well. He acted as gun bearer for me, in ad- 
dition to his other duties, after Suleimani 
had been mauled by the leopard; and he 
was a good one. His eyesight was none too 
good for details, but he caught unfailingly 
anything unusual in the landscape. What 
he saw in the distance might be either a 
hyena or a lion, as far as he could tell; but 
always he discerned that there was some- 
thing there. Nothing, absolutely nothing, 
escaped his notice, however it might elude 
his positive identification. 

As for knowing where to be in critical 
junctures, and how to hold the spare gun 
and all the rest of it, he was miles ahead of 
the average run of modern gun bearers. 
Except in very few cases, they are not 
what they used to be before the Nairobi 
safari sportsman pervaded that land in his 
numbers. 

N’dolo could do expert field taxidermy. 
Indeed, he was in his glory when we sup- 
plied him with some delicate piece of work 


to do, such as taking the skin off a small: 


bird. Then he would thrust aside N’thitu, 
the official skinner, and somewhat histri- 
onically take over the job. At such times 
he loved an audience. 

N’dolo was the man to send on the dip- 
lomatic missions of trading for potio, of re- 
cruiting. We always took’ him with us 
when we went exploring into new country. 
N’dolo was invaluable, and. abundantly 
earned the highest wages paid in camp, a 
magnificent stipend equivalent to about 
thirty dollars a month. 
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N’dolo was also of a free and ir 
ent spirit. That is to say, if he dis 
in my ideas, or even in the wisdom 
one of my orders, he did not he 
negative them very flatly. This ¥ 
sense insubordination, nor even 
nence. I never knew a more loya 
carrying out plans or in backing 0: 
limit. Thus early in the game 
bright idea. One of our most w 
necessities was a never-failing s 
meal for the men’s rations—potio. 

This we procured from M’tone’ 
the Wakoma. N’dolo would go « 
the Ikoma country accompanied 
men to carry his tent and equipmer 
on safari with us N’dolo lived r 
simple; but a visit to M’tone’s d 
demanded a certain amount of 
and display. 

Once there, he would send out 
his presence. Then the slow pro 
native trade would begin. Peoy 
bring in the meal according to 1 
session of it, sometimes as little a 
ful at a time. 

When enough had been acc 
N’dolo would send a messengel 
Nyumbo to state that he was r¢ 
that I should send over so many 
so many gunny sacks to trans 
stuff to camp. 


Keeping the Men on the 


It was a slow and cumbersom 
Sometimes N’dolo was gone on t 
for as long as ten days at a time. 
me that the way we ran it made it 
cumbersome. Here were the me 
at Nyumbo and eating potio that 
carried there from Ikoma. Why sk 
not accompany N’dolo in the first 
It did not matter, as far as I « 
whether the men waited at N 
Ikoma; they had to wait idly any 
in the latter case the potio they 
would be obtained right at the, 
supply, without having to be ca 
where. So I told N’dolo to tak 
with him. | 

“‘T shall not do that,’’ he refus' 

“Tt is better to eat potio tha 
been carried,” I insisted. ‘‘ You 
the men with you.” 

“‘Hapana,” he negatived coolly 
not do so.” 

This was early in the game, be 
become well acquainted with 
methods. Ordinarily, if any n 
met my direct orders in this fashic 
have considered it plain imp 
should have repeated the order ¥ 
that would have finished the 
the thing would have been settle: 
done that, N’dolo would have 
said without comment. But I 
ling of his quality and stretche 
native discipline to ask why. 

‘Here, bwana,”’ said he, “the 
camp and together and you ha 
on them. But the country of th! 
is large and the people many, 
women are very attractive. 
went with me, at the end of they 
I wanted them to carry loads, 
find them. It would take me a 
to get them together again.”’ 

“Do not they scatter when I 
over?” I asked. 

“No, bwana, they are there 
one night; and I sit up and wa 

There was no standard load of 
Nairobi, so N’dolo establishe: 
standard in the shape of the 
gasoline tin, the n’debbe. For on 
meal. he paid two shillings. — 
amount brought in by any o 
family was not sufficient to fill 
person had to club together wi) 
else to make up the measure. T 
had use for only a limited amo 
and sometimes N’dolo’s messen 
me word that other mediums 
were desired. 

““N’dolo says to send him fiv 
tails.’ ‘“‘N’dolo says to send hi 

(Continued on Page 1 
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(Continued from Page 112) 
meat of two wildebeest and three topis.”’ 
“N’dolo says he wants two fresh Tommies.”’ 

And then I had to take the Springfield 
and some men and fare forth on the veldt. 
Roughly speaking, a wildebeest tail would 
purchase about thirty pounds of potio; the 
dried meat of a wildebeest was worth four 
n’ debbes. 

Generally, when N’dolo went on these 
purchasing expeditions, he carried with 
him a present for M’tone. That sover- 
eign’s good will was necessary to our 
successful commercial transactions. A neck- 
lace, a knife, a pendant, some meat, a horse 
blanket pin were examples of our munifi- 
cence. The thing he appreciated most was 
what we could send him least often, for our 
own supply was limited. That was a bottle 
of kerosene. M’tone possessed a. lamp of 
which he was very proud, but for which he 
had no oil. When he did get any he placed 
that lamp in the darkest. corner of his pal- 
ace and burned it continuously until it was 
empty. The idea was not illumination, but 
splendor. 

I never saw N’dolo completely defeated 
but once. He was a noted wild-honey man, 
both because of his skill in discovering bee 
trees and for his deftness in handling the 
prickly situation in getting the honey out. 
He made, I believe, considerable use of the 
quaint honey birds, and never failed to 
leave a segment of comb to reward these 
little creatures for leading him. 


Led on by the Honey Bird 


You all know about the honey bird, or at 
least you all know the reports travelers 
give of him, and probably you’ have dis- 
believed them. But they are true. I have 
myself followed honey birds. The honey 
bird falls in with your line of march, twit- 
tering vigorously at you to attract atten- 
tion to himself. If you turn in his direction 
he flutters on to another tree twenty or 
thirty yards away, where again he remains, 
still vociferous, until you have caught up. 
In this manner, tree by tree, he will lead 
you on until you have reached the hive. 
Then he perches near by until your de- 
parture permits him to come forward for 
his reward. 

If when you first meet him you pay no 
attention but go on about your own busi- 
ness, he will follow you, sometimes for 
quite long distances, entreating you vigor- 
ously and persistently, after the manner of 
a Port Said guide or street peddler. He 
hates to give you up. When he finally 
leaves you in disgust he utters a final burst, 
which I am certain can be nothing less than 
his opinion of such an unenterprising, pig- 
headed, unbelieving, unsporting dud. 

Well, at our camp on the Grumenti, by 
aid of a honey bird, N’dolo had located a 
hive. It was in the usual hole, but that un- 
fortunately was situated about sixty feet up 
in a tremendous jungle tree. The latter 
would have been quite unclimbable hed it 
not been for the long Icoped vines. These, 
however, offered an excellent sort of single 
ladder, for they were stuck thickly with 
heavy bosses or nubs which efforded good 
foot and hand holds, provided one had a 
thick skin and was reasonably cautious. 
For these nubs, though not precisely sharp, 
were angled and cornered. Climbing on 
them was a gingerly matter, like walking 
barefoot on pebbles. 

When I arrived on the spot the tree was 
festooned with men; N’dolo, very bossy, 
at the top, and then below him clinging like 
monkeys, boys in an unbroken string to the 
ground, where squatted a number more 
tending a small fire. The idea was a sort 
of bucket brigade to earth by means of 
which what N’dolo required could be 
passed from hand to hand. All was cheer- 
ful activity. 

“Shoka!”’ N’dolo would howl. 

“Shoka! Shoka! Shoka!”’ the ery would 
be repeated from one to the other; and from 
the low group would rise hand by hand the 
requested ax. 

N’dolo was full of glory and importance. 
He was doing his celebrated stuff, and he 
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had lots of slaves and an appreciative and 
adoring audience. I sat down with my pipe 
to enjoy the show. First he called for fire 
in the shape of smoking grass. This he 
thrust into the main opening. Then, cau- 
tiously, he pecked out a tiny hole lower 
down near where percussion had informed 
him the bottom of the natural hollow must 
be. The instant his hatchet had bitten 
through he thrust into that opening also a 
smudge which, by command, Assistant 
Number One held ready just below him. 
While this was supposed to be taking effect, 
N’dolo squatted like a huge baboon and 
held forth at length on the proper way to 
get out honey according to the gospel of 
N’dolo. After an interval he announced 
that now all was ready, and called for the 
receptacles. A miscellaneous collection of 
cooking pots, tin cans and gourds made way 
to the top via the bucket brigade. N’dolo 
dramatically removed the grass from the 
larger opening and thrust in his arm, ex- 
plaining at the same time that now the bees 
would all be stupefied. 

He broke off his discourse in a wild yell 
and began hastily to attempt to descend the 
tree. Unfortunately the man below him 
on the vine was in the way and did not in- 
stantly get theidea. So N’dolo kicked him 
on the top of the head. N’dolo’s own head, 
from where I sat, looked to be surrounded 
by acloudy nimbus. By inference I gathered 
that this was composed of bees that had not 
been instructed in the conventions of this 
game. The man below acquired a similar 
nimbus and a desire to descend, but was in 
turn prevented by the man beneath him. I 
could see the slow progress of the idea down- 
ward. The tail of that human serpent was 
trying in vain to telescope itself on the be- 
wildered head which did not as yet under- 
stand what was expected of it, which was 
to get out of there as fast as possible and 
leave the way clear. Even when the lower- 
most got the notion they did not move fast 
enough to suit those above. They had not 
the incentive, and those angular bosses 
against their bare feet discouraged rapid 
motion. They had the walk-do-not-run 
idea rather too firmly in mind. The result 
was what might be called a traffic con- 
gestion. 


The Sultan’s Bicycle Rides 


A rattling shower of tin cans, cooking 
pots, gourds, hand axes, and the like, added 
to the occasion. The situation was, how- 
ever, accelerated by the fact that in rapid 
succession and in regular sequence one after 
the other, from top downward, each man 
acquired his buzzing nimbus. When that 
happened he added his urgence for speed, 
especially as he needed both hands to hang 
on by, so that departure thence was his only 
possible defense. About that time the ad- 
vance guard of the bees reached the foot of 
the tree, so the honey bird and I, conclud- 
ing that no more profit remained in that 
episode, went away betimes. 

Our next most important human, as you 
have gathered, was M’tone. 

M’tone was a real sultan. He had nine 
wives, innumerable children and a bicycle. 
The latter at this time he had owned for 
some months, but had not as yet mastered. 
He progressed only by aid of anxious and 
perspiring six-foot warriors upholding him 
on either side, against whom he alternately 
sagged his not inconsiderable weight. It is 
to be hoped that these worthies obtained 
some satisfaction from the horior of their 
position to compensate for the fact that at 
the end of a bout they had very little skin 
left on their shins. M’tone was persistent 
and kept everlastingly at it. Nor did he 
perform in private. He insisted that his 


attempts should be attended by the whole + 


nine of the wives and all the ,children. 
Whenever he came a royal cropper he 
hopped to his feet—he was a remarkably 
agile sultan—and darted from one member 
to the other of his large family, slapping each 
face vigorously in turn, even down to the 
smallest infant in arms. The sight of a 
unanimously weeping family seemed to re- 
store his equanimity and he would try again. 
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M’tone possessed a slave who could write 
Swahili, and therefore he loved.to send us 
delegations carrying epistles on all sorts of 
subjects, but generally on the desirability 
of our shooting him some meat. He was a 
great beggar in that respect. He must have 
had a dash of Frederick the Great in his 
composition, for his emissaries were in- 
variably fine tall men, more than six feet 
in height. They must have been of quite 
a different caste from the Wakoma who 
worked for us, and from most of the other 
visitors to our city. The latter were only of 
medium height and build. The bodyguard 
were decked in the height of savage fashion, 
and carried heavy bows and closed quivers 
full of poisoned arrows. 


Putting on Kingly Airs 


The epistles were couched in noble terms. 
Here is a translation of one of them: 


“To My Friend, the Bwana Mkubwa of 
Sironera: Very great salaams and then 
again salaams. I have received your letter. 


‘Iam sending men and beg that you will kill 


meat. I am old and unable to eat my food 
without meat. Kill me either a kongoni or 
a wildebeest or a topi or a zebra. I am 
writing this letter that you may kill meat. 
Bassi. 

“Your SULTAN M’TONE OF IKOMA.”’ 


As his men had brought as a present a 
live sheep, we naturally wondered why he 
had not solved his gastronomic problems 
with mutton; but ours not to reason why. 
We sent him. a wildebeest. 

The only time he never asked for any- 
thing was when I was mauled by the leopard. 
This time the six tall and gorgeous bowmen 
came escorting a youth of about sixteen. 
The latter had a green felt hat, an em- 
broidered waistcoat over a white gown and 
real tan shoes. They led another sheep. 
The letter read: 


“To My Friend, the Bwana Mkubwa of 
Sironera: Very great salaams and again 
very great salaams. I send this letter be- 
cause I get word by my men that you have 
been caught by a leopard. I am very sorry 
for this. I would come to see you, but Iam 
very busy. Iam now building a new village. 
I am, however, sending my son in my place. 
I send one sheep as a present. That is all. 
Bassi. Again very great salaams, my friend. 

“YOUR SULTAN OF IKOMA.” 


We felt that our status as brother poten- 
tates had been fully recognized when one 
day some travelers came out to Nyumbo 
and presented us with a document which 
after the usual preliminaries said: ‘‘These 
men have been down to the Bolodetti look- 
ing for game for me. Please allow them 
free passage through your territory.”” On 
the strength of this guaranty we gave them 
our royal permission to pass. 

I was somewhat puzzled just at the start 
as to how, under the handicap of possessing 
no royal title in my own right, to put on 
enough dog in my replies. Finally I hit 
on signing my letters ‘Mimi, White’’—I, 
White. 

Sort of I-the-king stuff. 

These big fellows of the King’s Guard are 
by no means to be despised in their ability 
to cast a shaft. Doc took them on in flight 
shooting on one occasion. He went into the 
contest rather overconfident, having from 
past experience and experiment little faith 
in the power of aboriginal weapons as com- 
pared to a properly made English long bow. 
The average Indian bow, for example, casts 
little more than 125 yards; the most power- 
ful savage weapon he had hitherto had 


dealings with went about 200. Therefore - 


he was somewhat surprised—and a little 
alarmed for the white man’s prestige— 
when in the first trial M’tone’s prize archer 
outshot him by a number of yards. The 
distance was 243 paces, which was sur- 
prising for savage archery. If the Wakoma 
had known enough to have elevated his 
shaft to the full forty-five degrees, he would 
have done much better; but this craft was 
beyond him. Also to his credit it should be 
recorded that he used his regular hunting 
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shaft, while Doe was availing himself o 
modern improvements by shooting a f 
arrow, a very light missile with feg 
trimmed’ down to a minimum agai 
wind resistance. Doc, now very muc 
his mettle, produted his heaviest boy 
a second trial. This time the savag 
238 yards and Doc some ten paces fay 
So honor was satisfied and it se 
good time to quit. : 

As this delegation was an Officia 
bearing one of M’tone’s marvelous Sw 
letters, we bestowed on them rich g 
namely and to wit, one broad-head a 
one toy-balloon squawker, one 
camera-film box and six inches of red 7; 
of the sort tied around candy boxes 
departed squawking their squawker 
impressed by the white men’s weal 
generosity, if not so much by his eo 
ing preéminence with the bow. 

One of our most interesting visi’ 
acters was a courtierlike persor 
Tembone. He was dressed in a red ta 
and along robe. The immaculate w 
of the latter made it perfectly 
that he had carried it during his 
and had assumed it only at the y 
skirts of Nyumbo. His manner wa 
cordial and insinuating, wreathed i 
An extremely small boy followe 
carrying some wild honey in a ti 
woven basket full of yams. These wei 
pitiatory present to us. He himself 
merely a bow and a quiver of arroy 
our own archery tackle he was g 
terested, and he knew a good deal abo 
his examination was technical. 

Nor was he unlearned, for he i 
remarked, “‘A long time ago the w 
shot with a bow like this; then hey 
bow crosswise on’a gun; and now hest 
a gun.” 

In the usual match for distance Doc 
his customary advantage of the untu 
sivage with his flight arrow, and out 
him. Tembone was urbane, no 
flattering, in defeat. He shook L 
dially by the hand. 

“Tt is like a bullet,” said he. A 
was much interested in the lion 
By way of comment he said, “T 
is good when the lion is not fier 
the lion is fierce, then the gun is 
would be better for you to p 
poison on the arrow, and then cli 
By then the lion will be dead.” 

We were altogether charmed by ' 
bone. And, of course, like most vel 
and fascinating people, he was a 
poacher and a would-be usurpe 
throne of our brother potentate M 
I think he hoped for our political suy 


Characters in Our Kingdom 


In our maximum population ¢ 
eight—not counting the chickens 
are many more outstanding chi 
with whom I should like to make 
quainted. In fact, they are almos 
standing characters in one way or % 
such as the chap who requested t 
a twelve-inch file with the inte 
plained, to make himself merede 
it by filing his front teeth to sharp 
which he did! But space forbids 
very fond of them. They have m 
qualities in stress and in fair weat 
no more than the faults to whi 
ordinarily heir. Their good po 
from our own, as do their defici 
takes time and a little insight te 
accustomed to that. Not the | 
engaging qualities is that they 
their labor in play spirit and to soni 
times the most despairfully aggra 
is their firm belief that “‘sufficient’ 
day’’ is a mighty good text. 
times that may be a virtue too. 
them, I am convinced, to carr 
case of gasoline twenty miles a 
do not, as we would, think how 
going to make them, how heavy 
to become. Their only thought i 
ter is that this very present inst 
can uphold. 

(Continued on Page 119) \ 
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(Continued from Page 114) 

ne day Leslie started his still going 
the purpose of distilling pure water 
yhotographic development and put a 
in charge. It is a small still and had 
in all day in order to get the requisite 
unt. We saw with our own two eyes 
the fire was kept going faithfully, yet 
next day no water was forthcoming. 
gnation and investigation. 
Yes,” said the attendant, “I kept the 
zyoing, but as I saw it leaked, I put no 
2 water in it.” 
Why the —— didn’t you say so?” de- 
ded Leslie. ‘‘Didn’t you know that it 
id be found out today and that then 
2 would be trouble?”’ 
dh, yes,” replied the boy; ‘‘but that, 
1a, was entirely an affair of tomorrow.” 
e are also often visited from the out- 
world by files of unattached and un- 
ial savages who have traveled long 
inces to see the sights of the great city. 
y travel around with bows and arrows, 
ds for water and pieces of skin for 
ying mats, but without other visible 
ns of subsistence. From our men they 
. dole of meat, linger a day, and vanish. 
yw a brief period we had attached to us 
quine wild man, whom we tamed as one 
id tame an animal.. He was of the 
iderobos, a people without habitation 
ossessions, living on wild honey, roots 
fruits and such game as they can kill 
their tiny bows or by means of pits. 
y are very primitive and near to 
are. Like all wild animals, they are 
‘shy. Rarely are they seen. 


indering After the Wanderobos 


e first came across traces of them when 
. short safari to the south. Noting a 
» outjutting rock high up on one of 
peculiar giant bowlder kopjes, we in- 
igated and found there a spacious airy 
, with vaulted ceiling, a flat floor and 
de natural platform in front, on which 
could sit and look far abroad over the 
itry. Evidently it had been occupied 
human beings. Rushes strewed the 
, the ceiling showed traces of smoke, 
» hollows in the rock had been made in 
+h to grind seeds, and on the walls were 
ted in red, black and yellow various 
ires of shields. The patterns on these 
ably had a heraldic significance. It 
a most pleasant place and we ate lunch 
e. But who the former inmates had 
, or when they had dwelt- there, we 
d not even guess. 

ar next contact was a little nearer. 
lety-banging along in the flivver, we 
eed a wisp of smoke arising from a 
ta. We headed that way to investigate. 
le we were yet several hundred yards 
mt a half dozen little figures darted 
of the bush and ran flapping away 
ss a hill. They were too far to be seen 
ily, but obviously they were in a hurry 
obviously they were hung about with 
ything they owned. Hence the flap- 
. We investigated and found a pretty 
natural arbor or bower in which reeds 
been spread for a bed. Between the 
@s was the fire, and on it bubbled a 
etic little earthen pot full of meat. 
t was all. Evidently they had literally 
e off with everything but the kitchen 
e, and that was too hot. 

1 the third occasion we landed them. 
> more Art and I were off again on 
i. He and I, with N’dolo, were scout- 
in the flivver. In the slope of a side 
we thought we saw some figures and 
‘ed across for a look-see. The figures 
dpeared, but as we were going by near 
place N’dolo’s quick eye caught sight 
mmething and he gave our usual signal 
halt. Instantly, like birds that have 
flushed, three men jumped from the 
3, where they had been lying flat, belly 
1, and scuttled off. N’dolo presented 
formidable .22 caliber rifle and com- 
ded a halt. They stopped, influenced 
I think, by the rifle than by the tre- 
dous speed of at least ten miles an hour 
hich we were evidently capable. 


lt 
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All three were small men, red-brown in 
color, of rather pleasing countenance, naked 
except for a single piece of cloth and some 
brass wire ornaments, and armed with 
bows and poisoned arrows. One of them 
talked a little Swahili in a painstaking slow 
manner. In an astonishing brief time we 
had fully persuaded them that our inten- 
tions were honorable and that both we and 
our contraptions were harmless to human 
life. When invited, the smallest actually 
dared climb in behind. He hung on pretty 
tight, but showed no sign of fear when we 
started off. The two others trotted briskly 
alongside. Once out of the thicket, I 
picked a fat wildebeest and shot it at 
something more than 200 yards. The whole 
herd swept away in a thick cloud of dust. 


_The astonishment and admiration of the 


trio at finding the stricken beast prone and 
left behind was funny to see. We told them 
that the meat was theirs. 

In the heat of that afternoon, lying on 
the cot in my tent, I became aware of fig- 
ures outside patiently waiting. I discov- 
ered one was our little friend of the morn- 
ing. With him were a very old man, two 
middle-aged men and a young fellow with 
oiled red clay decorations and a spear. 
As soon as he saw I was awake the little 
chap came forward. 

“Bwana,” said he, “I have brought my 
people. I have told them this is a good 
white man. This,’”’ he introduced us, ‘‘is 
our Old Man.” 

I-shook hands with the Old Man and 
said something in a language he did not 
understand, to which he made reply in a 
language I did not understand. 

“And these,’ he continued, ‘‘are our 
Elders.” 

The two middle-aged men and I ex- 
changed courtesies. 

“And this,” he concluded with honest 
pride, “is our army.” 

I shook hands with the army. It was 
the first time I had ever shaken hands with 
a whole army at once. 

When you stop to think of it, it had just 
a little element of pathos in it. This pitiful 
fragment of a people—fifteen souls, I 
found—had nevertheless its proper divi- 
sions, like the big and prosperous tribes; 
its Old Man, its Elder, its El Morani; and 
it had its tidy tiny pride in showing me 
that it possessed its proper organization. 

The delegation went away, but N’dyika 
stayed with us that day and the next. 
I gave orders that he be fed. The next 
morning, as a matter of course, he took 
his place in the car and went with us on 
our hunt. From the top of a mountain he 
pointed out the places he knew and the 
places he did not know, and seemed per- 
fectly honest about it. 


The Friendly Little Wild Man 


“T do not know that place; I could not 
help you there,” he disclaimed. 

To our delight, we found that his people 
were the artists who had drawn the wall 
pictures in the cave, and that they were 
also the ones who had run away so fast, 
leaving their breakfast on the fire. 

““Why did you do that?” I asked. 

“We did not then know the white man 
is good,”’ he replied. 

On our way home I had an idea. 

“We go on safari tomorrow to the coun- 
try of the cave,” I told him. “If you will 
go with us I will give you food and wages 
and one shilling for each lion we kill with 
you. You can show us the lions and the 
water.” 

He considered this for a moment. 

“T will ask my Elders,” he replied. “I 
will return when the sun touches the hill.” 
And instantly he jumped out of the car 
and disappeared. 

We really did not expect to see him 
again—it is the way of such people—but at 
sunset he stood by the tent door. 

‘‘T have returned,” he said simply, and 
pointed at the sun. 

“And you will go?” I inquired. 

“JT asked my Elders and they said no. 
They told me that it is very far, and that 
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we do not know the white man, and that 
the white man hunts the lion, which is a 
very bad animal.” 

“Then you do not go?” 

“Yes, I go. I told them the white men 
are good people. I told them I would have 
meat and potio and money. And,” he 
concluded with what I believe was the de- 
ciding factor, ‘‘I told them I would ride 
in the moto car.” 

We applauded his independence. That 
evening, to N’dolo’s scandal, he came and 
squatted by our fire, which was of course 
against all discipline. But how should he 
know? He was just being friendly. He 
seemed to me less like a fellow human 
being than some friendly gentle little crea- 
ture, confiding and appealing like a clean, 
soft-eyed, tamed wild animal. We had 
quite a talk, and he told me his affairs in 
his slow childlike Swahili. He had a wife; 
yes, and a child. It was a little girl. She 
was so high, and he arose with eager en- 
thusiasm to show me. Then when a pause 
fell he hesitated, arose and said with a 
fine natural courtesy, ‘‘Now I will go lie 
down if you will tell me to.’ So I told 
him to. 

He was with us five days and in that 
time he collected immense riches; nothing 
but what was wonderful to him and worth 
the treasuring. Bits of tin foil from films, 
empty brass cartridge cases, remnants of 
string, match boxes—anything and every- 
thing we discarded. He must have thought 
us immensely affluent and careless of our 
riches. These things shortly appeared 
made into ornaments for his person. One 
evening I gave him a string of bright beads 
worth perhaps fifteen cents. He was so 
overcome he could not thank us or even 
look at the splendid things as they lay in 
his hand. He turned away his head, and 
after a moment arose and glided silently 
away into the darkness. 


Safari Sickness and Its Cure 


And each day he went forth in the moto 
car and saw marvels he had never dreamed 
of, covering incredible distances by this 
miraculous means, sitting tight while we 
fought the dreaded lion. We killed five, 
and he duly received—on the spot—five 
bright new shillings. And then one morn- 
ing he had vanished into thin air, and we 
never saw him again. I know he liked us 
and trusted us; I know he was deeply 
grateful. Only the accumulation of riches 
and experience grew too great for his ca- 
pacity to hold. He was full and running 
over. He must show these things and tell 
these things or bust. He must confound 
these doubting Elders and dazzle the army. 
So, forgetting his promised wages, he sped 
away before he should awaken from this 
dream, so he could tell his big adventure 
while it was yet fresh to his tiny wife and 
his little girl “so high.” 

One of the events of the day in camp was 
always sick call. We are a pretty healthy 
community, I must say, until a safari is 
imminent, when there will be heavy loads 
to carry. Then it is alarming what epi- 
demics will devastate our ranks, rendering 
us wholly unfit—in our own opinion—to 
bear a burden. Otherwise Doc has a rather 
slender practice. Occasionally, however, 
something does need attention, and then 
our medicine kit and Doc’s skill are in 
requisition. 

As for safari sickness—which much re- 
sembles school sickness—there are various 
remedies. N’dolo’s cynical sarcasm is a 
pretty good tonic. My old method was to 
mix a tall tumbler of Epsom salts, quinine, 
Worcestershire sauce, tabasco and a dash 
of permanganate to turn the mess pink. 
This, diluted with sparklets water to about 
a pint and drunk off at one draught, usually 
planted a certain inhibition against coming 
back for more. But Leslie had a simple and 
more effective scheme. He had the patient 
before him together with a falsely sym- 
pathetic N’dolo. 

““N’dolo,”’ said he, ‘‘this is a very sick 
man. We must be very careful or he will 
die. It would be very bad for him if he 
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were to eat any meat at all, and he must eat 
only a half ration of potio until he is en- 
tirely well and able to carry a load.” 

“Yes, bwana,”’ said N’dolo, ‘I under- 
stand, and I will see to it.” 

You can bet he did. And you ean safely 
add another bet that the speed of that cure 
was sure to be miraculous. 

One of our quaintest little visitors we 
called the Anxious Bird because of his 
worried, busy call. We did not know for a 
long time what he looked like. We first 
became aware of him when one night we 
made an open-air bivouac under what was 
evidently his home tree. It was after dark 
before we pitched camp, and he and his 
family had retired for the night. Only by 
accident did we know he was there. Art 
was whistling a tune which finally carried 
him into the lower registers. As he hit one 
low note, there instantly answered him a 
chorus of anxious “‘twee-twee-twees.’’ We 
experimented, and found that only that 
particular note could arouse alarm. Whistle 
we high or whistle we low, we obtained no 
response. But instantly on the enuncia- 
tion of that low C flat, the whole family 
broke out in its distressful complaining. 
And the answer never failed. No matter 
how long the interval we allowed to elapse— 
a half hour or more—the response was 
immediate. It was very amusing. 

Then weeks later, when on safari, while 
sitting writing in an open grass hut, I was 
most pleasantly visited each afternoon by 
a very friendly small feathered creature. 
It was a little above warbler size, very trim 
and neat and bright eyes, with small perky 
manners. It came in quite boldly and con- 
fidently, alighted on the table, clung to 
the strap of my gun sling, looked over all 
my small possessions appraisingly, sur- 
veying me the while with a side-cast hu- 
morous eye as though it shared some secret 
joke with me. No sudden movement of 
mine seemed to disturb it in the least; and 
only when we appeared to have said all we 
had to say to each other did it flit out of 
the door to its other affairs. Then one 
afternoon the sudden imminent shadow of 
a hawk or kite glided across the sunshine 
of our conference. It was the jarring lower 
C flat note in the harmony of Nature, and 
instant to it came the response, ‘“‘ Twee- 
twee-twee!’’ And I found I had made the 
acquaintance of the Anxious Bird. 


When Company Dropped In 


Only once have we been in total disgrace 
before visitors, and these happened to be 
the only white men we saw in many 
months. They came in and were regaled 
with tea and later with lunch. One of the 
courses seemed to me so particularly good 
that I inquired about it. 

“Nyama gani hi?’’—what meat is this? 
I asked Asani. 

“That, bwana, is boiled meat,’’ was the 
reply I got. 

This seemed sufficiently self-evident. 

“Yes, but what kind of meat?”’ I in- 
sisted. 

Asani looked deeply distressed and I 
caught an imploring look in his eyes, which, 
however, I ignored. Seeing that I was ob- 
durate, he glided around the table to my 
chair. He leaned over and whispered the 
horrid secret low in my ear. 

“Nyumbo, bwana!’’ he breathed. 

Think of it! All these months, dwelling 
by ourselves, we had always had in the 
larder haunches of Tommy, saddles of 
reedbuck, chops of impalla—all the succu- 
lent dainties of the veldt. And here on this 
one day of all days, when we had visitors 
to our state and magnificence, we were 
caught off base with nothing on hand but 
wildebeest! Was it not enough to break 
the heart of any boy who had his master’s 
station at heart? I did not give him away 
not until he had withdrawn in sorrow and a 
faint hope that the contretemps had passed 
unnoticed. But we all agreed it was ex- 
cellent meat. 


Editor’s Note—This is the eighth of a series of 
articles by Mr. White. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 
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SUPERTWIST was conceived 
and perfected by Goodyear, and 
is used only in Goodyear Tires 
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Who buys Goodyear Tires ? 


An important sidelight on SUPERTWIST 


It is difficult, of course, to assign Good- 
year sales precisely to any one great class 
of motor car users. 


Yet this impressive fact is true: Good- 
year popularity attains its peak intensity 
in those localities where road conditions 
are most severe. 


That is to say, the percentage of Good- 
year sales to the number of car owners 
swings steadily upward from the well- 
paved cities to the smaller towns and rural 
communities. 


The reason would seem to be that under 
these sterner service conditions the rela- 
tive weakness or strength of various tires 
is quickly and unmistakably revealed. 


Goodyear’s conspicuous predominance 
in those sections of America where roads 
impose heaviest tite hardship, has surely 
and steadily grown. 


It has known a new force and impetus 
in recent motoring seasons, since the gen- 
eral distribution of the balloon tire. 


Clearly this tighter hold upon the con- 
fidence of an informed and critical public 
proceeds from some pronounced and pri- 
vate merit in today’s Goodyear Tires. 


That exclusive merit is the now celebrated 
cord fabric SUPERTWIST, developed and 


perfected by Goodyear to solve the low- 
pressure tire’s special needs. 


The basic advantage of SUPERTWIST is its 
greater elasticity; it far outstretches the 
breaking point of standard cord fabric. 


When the Goodyear Tire made of it 
strikes a stone, the springy SUPERTWIST 
cords s-t-r-e-t-c-h under the blow, 
yielding and recovering, like rubber bands. 


This ability to stretch minimizes any 
chance of cord breakage, and affords ut- 
most protection against carcass rupture 
and similar damage. 


It enables the Goodyear Tire not alone to 
resist sudden impact, but to absorb it and 
thus to distribute it over a greater por- 
tion of the tire. 


Who buys Goodyear Tires? 1s after all no 
great puzzle—those people buy them 
who most seriously want durability and 
comfort in an extreme money’s worth. 


If you want these things in true SUPER- 
TWIST measute, your Goodyear dealer can 
promptly supply them in Goodyear Tires. 


All Goodyear Cord Titres and Goodyear Tires 
only, are now made with SUPERTWIST— 
the latest good reason why “more people 


ride on Goodyear Tires than on any 
other kind.” 


Yet Goodyears cost you no more. 


Good tives deserve good tubes— 
Goodyear Tubes 


BALLOONS 


“Made with SUPERTWIST 


It is your last 
act of love 


\ E do not love the flower less be- 


cause it wilts and dies. The 
passing of a dear one gives you a 
last opportunity to show your love, 
to prove that you really do care. 
You can do but one thing, if your 
sentiment is real. 


And that one thing is to provide the 
utmost of burial protection, to make 
sure that the remains are undisturbed 
by the elements. 


It is not necessary to build a great 
mausoleum. You do not need to 
show the world. You need only to 
prove to your heart that your love 
is uncompromising by providing posi 
tive and permanent protection. This 
can be done easily and simply by us- 
ing the Clark Grave Vault. 


Being made of metal, this vault is 
not porous. Keystone copper-steel 
is used for greatest rust resistance. 
This vault provides the required 
burial protection at a reasonable 
cost. There is no family that can not 
afford to use this vault. 


Leading funeral directors recom- 
mend this vault, because they know 
it has never failed over the twenty- 
five years it has been manufactured. 
They give with each one a fifty-year 
guaranty. 


Less than Clark Protection is no 
protection at alll 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT 


COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warehouse, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Se f 


GRAVE VAULT 


This trade-mark is on every genuine Clark 
Grave Vault. It is a means of identifying 
the vault instantly. Unless you see this 
mark, the vault is not a Clark. 
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ORTY YEARS OF MEL 


me that she was very anxious to have her 
daughter enter comic opera instead of vaude- 
ville. She felt that her daughter’s talent 
was more adapted to that line. I agreed 
with her, but told her that Milwaukee was 
no place for her to enter the field of opera. 
Chicago and New York were the only pro- 
ducing centers of musical shows at that time. 
But I promised that if I heard of an opening 
for a prima donna I would communicate 
with her. 

At that time Sherman Brown, manager 
of the Davidson Theater, the only theater 
in Milwaukee playing legitimate attrac- 
tions exclusively, booked from the Klaw & 
Erlanger offices, decided to produce opera 
in his theater during the summer months. 
He procured a partner in the enterprise, 
young Sherwood Becker, Jr., son of a bank 
president. Young Becker had just attained 
his majority. He afterward became the 
mayor of the city, the youngest man ever to 
attain that honor. 

Brown and Becker went to New York, 
where they engaged a company, comedian, 
stage manager and a prima donna, together 
with a complete chorus. After several re- 
hearsals they opened to a crowded house. I 
was one of that audience. Between the acts 
I strolled into the lobby for a smoke, where 
Iran into Brown and Becker. We discussed 
the show and the cast. I agreed with them 
that they had an excellent comedian in Harry 
Brown, as well as a splendid chorus and gor- 
geouscostumes. Suddenlya thought flashed 
through my mind, and I told them I would 
introduce them to a prima donna possessing 
that rare combination—beauty and a voice. 
I thereupon rushed them over to the Al- 
hambra Theater, where the little lady was 
before the footlights and about to launch 
into The Song That Reached My Heart. 
They listened and stood entranced. 

When she had finished they inquired 
whether it was possible to get her signature 
to a contract. I promised to use my best 
efforts toward procuring her services for 
them, with the result that the little girl 
went on the following week as the lead in 
Giroflé Girofla and scored a tremendous 
success. The show ran through the entire 
summer season. That little girl was May 
DeSousa, who afterward appeared in New 
York with The Chinese Honeymoon and in 
London with George Edwardes’ big musi- 
eal productions. 


Not in the Script 


There were other dear friends of mine 
who played season after season at the Bijou 
Theater in musical shows—Hallen and 
Hart, Mollie Fuller and Carrie DeMar. 
Hallen married Miss Fuller, and Hart Miss 
DeMar. Their entertainments were always 
clean and free from suggestiveness, with 
lots of pep in their dancing and singing. 
They were great favorites in Milwaukee. 
Hallen and Fuller always had their spe- 
cialty, while Joe Hart always played the 
part of Foxy Grandpa, opposite Miss De- 
Mar, and carried the comedy of the show. 
Miss Fuller sang a song I had written for 
her entitled One Night in June. 

Following the season when James Aldrich 
Libby first introduced my After the Ball, he 
was engaged by Hallen and Hart at my sug- 
gestion for their leading barytone. He in- 
troduced another new song that I wrote, 
entitled I Love You in Spite of All. Both 
Hallen and Hart have passed to the great 
beyond. Miss Fuller is still playing in 
vaudeville, while Carrie DeMar is carrying 
on the work of producing musical acts for 
vaudeville which her husband inaugurated 
after his retirement from the stage. 

Another actor who was eagerly watched 
for by Milwaukee audiences was Joe Welch, 
the Hebrew comedian in The Peddler. He 
often invited me and my family for opening 
nights. In the second act of The Peddler 
was a scene where the little adopted daugh- 
ter, aged eleven, acting as housekeeper for 
the family, was seen rocking the baby to 


(Continued from Page 59) 


sleep. Joe entered slowly, carrying a bottle 
of milk and a loaf of bread. That particular 
scene ran as follows: 

‘“‘Has the doctor been here, Esther?”’ 

“No, father.” 

“Has the landlord been here, Esther?” 

“No, father.” 

“Has the rabbi been here, Esther?” 

“No, father.” 

And he added, “‘ Has Charlie Harris been 
here, Esther?” 

The little player looked up at him puz- 
zled and said, “‘I don’t know what you 
mean, Mr. Welch; we didn’t rehearse that.” 

The audience roared with laughter and 
killed the effect of that entire scene. 

At the burlesque theater, which I visited 
once a week regularly for the opening per- 
formances, it was part of my business to 
get in touch with singers. During those 
times I met the best singers in the country. 
It was there I became acquainted with 
Louise Dresser, now in motion pictures in 
Los Angeles. She was singing Paul Dress- 
er’s songs, and later sang several of mine. 


The Boy Manager 


Every burlesque troupe carried a quar- 
tet. One week there would be the Man- 
hattan Comedy Four, the next week the 
Gotham City Quartet and the following 
week the Bison City Quartet. Al Shean, 
now of the famous team of Gallagher & 
Shean, was a member of the Manhattan 
Comedy Four. These quartets were always 
extremely popular. Ballads were their 
forte, as jazz had not then put in its appear- 
ance. 

Sam Scribner, now treasurer of the 
Actors’ Fund of America, was at that time 
managing a burlesque show. Today he is 
president of the Columbia Burlesque Wheel, 
owning theaters in large cities throughout 
the United States. I am glad to say that 
we have enjoyed an unbroken friendship 
for many years. Usually after the shows 
we would sit together and talk shop. He 
always insisted on good clean performances. 

“T tell you, C. K.,’’ he would say, “‘al- 
though there are no women attending our 
performances today, you and I will live to 
see the day when they will patronize them 
as they do any first-class theater. Mothers 
will bring their daughters, and I am going 
to keep on cleaning up the shows until the 
job is done, even if it throws me into bank- 
ruptcy.” I am happy to say that Sam 
Seribner’s ambition was fully realized. 

Scribner was the first to make a prophecy 
concerning songs. Often he would say 
to me that it was tiresome to listen to 
the same songs in every burlesque perform- 
ance. He claimed that it was enough 
to hear a song once. I suggested that 
he have special music written for every 
show—let the performers sing their ballads 
and published songs in the olio, but not use 
the same songs in the opening and closing 
parts, as all the other managers were doing. 
He agreed with me, and the following sea- 
son he engaged a well-known composer to 
write dance songs for the entire first part, 
while the olio was to contain the published 
ballads. It was not long after, that others 
followed suit, and today composers are en- 
gaged exclusively to write new music for 
the entire Columbia circuit of theaters. 

The Alhambra Theater had engaged a 
new treasurer, a Milwaukee boy, eighteen 
years old, of a pleasing personality. He 
made a great many friends while in the box 
office. He was ambitious and told me he had 
leased Schlitz Park, a public resort near by, 
for summer opera. It contained a hall and 
stage, and a garden with tables scattered 
about, where refreshments could be served. 
He had engaged the services of a musical 
stock company, with a prima donna from 
Chicago, Louise Willis, a beautiful woman. 
She possessed a charming soprano voice. 

Everybody laughed at a boy of eighteen 
embarking upon this enterprise, but never- 
theless it was not long before the venture 


duced After the Ball, and if it re& 


January 9, 
? 


i 
proved successful. The orchestra wa 
by one Gustav Luders, a young Ger 
who had recently arrived in this cou 
Though possessing a thorough musical 
cation, he had not been very succe; 
He had drifted into Milwaukee, takin 
jobs. The boy manager of Schlitz Parl 
none other than Louis Werba, who ° 
afterward formed a partnership with | 
Luescher, present general publicity 
ager for the Keith circuit, which ine 
the Palace Theater and the Hippodro; 
New York. They produced The § 
Maid and several other successful m) 
shows. Last season Mr. Werba proc 
Adrienne, which lasted six month 
Broadway. 

Returning to Schlitz Park. After eac 
formance Werba, Miss Willis, G 
Luders and myself would sit at a ta 
the garden and talk shop. Another fF 
who often joined us there was a frie 
Miss Willis, Mr. William Hepner, ai 
time a manufacturer of theatrical w 
Chicago. 

Luders often pleaded with me to p’ 
one of the operas he had written, and 
me to try to place it with some well-l 
producer. I told him at that time that 
not publishing musical productions, b 
own compositions exclusively, and 
I was kept busy exploiting them 
that some day in the near future I 
see what could be done for him. | 
Werba would often kid Luders and 
me that I was overlooking a good thi 
he thought that Luders could make} 
tune for me, and then he would wink 
slyly. But the joke was on me, for thi3 
Luders a few years later had a musica3 
produced in Chicago called The Pr 
Pilsen which lasted several year: 
netted a fortune for its author, cor, 
and publisher. 


j 
The Songs at Haverly’s | 


During the World’s Fair in Ci 
Jack Haverly, of minstrel fame, ) 
Haverly’s Casino Theater in tha) 
where he used a stock minstrel corp 
It was there that I had heard Will Wn 
was singing a song published by W! 
siter entitled Sweet Mollie Bawn. Jb 
friend also playing there, Tom Lew, 
introduced me to Windom. I =ueall 
the latter that he sing After the | 
place of Sweet Mollie Bawn. He kns 
Libby had been singing it with gret 
cess in Hoyt’s A Trip to Chinatoy 


i 


John Philip Sousa was also using ila 
World’s Fair. He agreed to sing it. 

Lewis also introduced me to the 
company, which included Banks / 
author of White Wings; Castell Bri 
featured singer; Press Eldridge, 10 
gist; Billy Rice, comedian and end n& 
Charles Shattuck, the interlocutor, J 
them began clamoring for new song 
told them to wait until Windom ha’ 


with the audience I would furnish {eé 
with new material. i 
The night Windom sang After t 
Haverly, his wife and daughter we? 
ent. It greatly impressed Mr. Havil 
he sent word to the stage manageg 
the author’s name. When he dio 
my identity he gave orders that ]¥ 
write all the songs in the future for! 
part of his minstrel show at that | 
And so it came about that I fm 
Banks Winter with Kiss and Let 
Up; Bridges with Creep, Baby, 
Press Eldridge with a parody on I 
Ball called After the Fair, and B; 
with Hello, Central, Hello! Th’ 
sentation, together with Will Windt : 
ing After the Ball, gave me much) 
with Haverly’s various companies, 
About this period there was in th ] 
new descriptive singer playing t 
York vaudeville theaters. She fi 
(Continued on Page 124) 
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Here’s 


Parker Duofold 


WITH THE 25-YEAR POINT 


Dera, ee 


in rich 
Black and Gold 


The same Pen and Price as the Parker Duofold in 
Lacquer- red, 


Black - tipped 


i Parke Park Parke 

{ BedyDuotold Oyer ska earns $5 and $ 7 

Weibbons1 Ext pol > 

Choose your Color, Choose your Size, Choose your Point 
H ° A 

Ch YX (ayaa Get everything you Want and 

BOSemrOur tO) Get it in this Classic of Pens 

I Any Parker Penin Any One of 

| eee ring Depress N every respect save color,the Par- | This $7 pen in the Over-size was $8 
i Gata fone ker Duofold in simple black and when introduced; the Junior and 
a— gold—a pen of rare elegance—is Lady, now $5, were then $6 each. 


7 the same pen as the Parker Duofold 
4 fie in Black-tipped Lacquer-red. 


| Thesame ground-out jewel-smooth 
Duofold point that yields to any style 
I of writing, yet retains its original 
shape and is guaranteed for 25 years 
if not misused. 

The same balanced Hand-size Grip 
and Over-size Ink capacity; the same 
leak-proof Duo-sleeve Cap, and In- 
visible Press Button Filler capped 
inside the barrel out of harm’s way. 

Handsome Gold Girdle and Gold 
Pocket-clip or Gold Ring-end for 
chain or ribbon included without ex- 
tra cost. 


———- 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO + 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY =: 
Parker Duofold Pencils to match the Pens: Lady Duofold, $3 ; Over-size Jr., $3.50; “‘Big Brother’’ Over-size, $4 


THE PARKER FOUNTAIN PEN COMPANY, LIMITED, TORONTO, CANADA 
THE PARKER PEN COMPANY, LIMITED, BUSH HOUSE, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Extensive demand brought en- 
larged production and reduced the 
cost, so we passed the saving along. 

Hence, regardless of whether you 
favor Black and Gold or Black-tipped 
Lacquer-red, make sure that the pen 
you buy bears this stamp of super- 
craftsmanship, “Geo. S. Parker — 
DUOFOLD.” Then you will have the 
finest money can buy regardless of price. 

For ten men blindfolded tried 11 
large pens of different makes and 8 
picked the Parker Duofold as the most 
inspiring writer, sight unseen. Stop 
at the first good pen counter and try 
this super-smooth point, yourself. 


JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 


+ SAN FRANCISCO 
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Ternstedt Mfg. Co. 


Detroit, Mich., is the larg- 
est manufacturer of auto- 
mobile body hardware in the 
world and, as such, is an ac- 
curate barometer of condi- 
tions and trends in the auto- 
motive field. Half its pro- 
duction goes to Fisher Body; 
the other half is sold in the 
general market. This has 
caused Ternstedt to go far 
beyond the average in de- 
veloping production control, 
in which Work-Light plays 
a part which, we believe, will 
command the attention of 
progressive plants every- 
where. 


“could not maintain 
present efficiency 
with any other system” 


NDER ideal conditions, what Mr. Archer says 
about Ternstedt could be said of any plant. Tern- 

stedt operates 600 punch presses, yet in the four years 
since Work-Light was installed has not had a single 


accident traceable to its lighting. 


There is an ideal condition! 


But how many plants 


can claim it? Just one of Work-Light advantages, but 
it helps you understand why Mr. Archer says: “‘We 
could not maintain present efficiency without it.” 


An ideal lighting condition means a practical working 
condition. Good management demands it. Good work- 
men deserve it. Before you re-light your plant, or any 
department in it, you can sample this Ternstedt ex- 
perience. Write or wire Cooper Hewitt for trial Work- 


Light lamps. 


COOPER HEWITT ELECTRIC COMPANY 
125 River Street, Hoboken, New Jersey 
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(Continued from Page 122) 
creating quite a sensation and was known 
as the double-voiced vocalist—Caroline 
Hull. She had as yet never played the 
West and we had never met. I had written 
a new song entitled For Old Time’s Sake, 
which had come about in a strange fashion. 
As treasurer of the Milwaukee Lodge of 
Elks I would often arrive in the lodge 
rooms about four in the afternoon. As a 
diversion I would play a game of hearts, 
then much in vogue. 

Seated back of me one afternoon, looking 
on, was a prominent lodge member who had 
just come in from a business trip. I noticed 
a photograph button on the lapel of his 
coat. It was that of a very beautiful girl. 
Turning to him, I inquired as to her iden- 
tity. 

His face grew quite serious for a mo- 
ment as he said she was an old sweetheart 
of his whom he had intended to marry. She 
came from a small farm in Wisconsin. 
They were neighbors and had become 
sweethearts as youngsters, but one day a 
traveling salesman had come along and 
filled her ears with dreams of the city and 
prevailed upon her to run away and be 
married in Chicago. 

When my friend returned from a trip 
they told him she had fled. It had broken 
his spirit for a time. A year later he had 
occasion to go to Chicago, and there met 
her on the street. He was startled at her 
changed appearance. He greeted her 
kindly, as she looked so worn, weary and 
dejected. She returned his greeting by 
faintly crying his name, “Frank,” then al- 
most collapsed in his arms. She allowed him 
to escort her to an ill-furnished room she 
had rented in a dilapidated building. There 
she told him the tragedy of her life; how 
the man had married her but, soon tiring 
of her, had deserted her in less than a year. 

All the old love for her returned in- 
stantly and he took her in his arms, assur- 
ing her that for old time’s sake he wanted 
to be always near her, and that if she con- 
sented he would marry her as soon as she 
was free. She replied that she was too fond 
of him to spoil his life, as a doctor had told 
her she could live only a few months at the 
most. She said she had never known till 
then how much she loved him, and he 
kissed her, just for old time’s sake. 


For Old Time’s Sake 


Like a flash came the idea for a song and 
I followed the above incident literally as it 
is here described: 


You ask me why upon my breast I wear her 
photograph ; 

You ask me why my hair has turned so 
gray. 

I was a simple country lad, she was the 
village belle; 

I worshiped her, my queen, both night and 
day; 

A city stranger wooed and won my very first 
and only love. 

He won her, just her gentle heart to break. 

He left her many years ago; I found it out 
by chance; 

And I searched for her for old time’s sake. 


CHORUS 


For old time’s sake, I told her that I loved 
her ; 


For old time’s sake, I pressed her to my 


heart; 
For old time’s sake, I kissed her and caressed 
her, 
And promised her we never more would part. 
For old time’s sake, she put her arms around 


me, 

And said, ‘‘If but a dream, I would not 
wake ; : 

I never knew till now how much I loved 
you.” 

Then I kissed her just for old time’s sake. 


The story now is at an end, there’s nothing 
much to say; 
Except I asked her if she’d be my wife. 
Her tears were softly flowing as she looked 
_at me and said, 
“T’d bring you nothing but a wasted life. 


2 
January 9, 


I was a vain and foolish girl when I1 
your honest love. 

It’s now too late; no wife for you I'd 

Just hold me in your arms,’’ she sai 
then she passed away; 

And I buried her, for old time’s sake 


Upon completion, I issued profes 
copies in the regular method. A 
chanced to fall into Miss Hull’s hands 
she was in New York, and she immec 
added it to her repertoire, with consi 
success. Not long after this I hear: 
she was to sing this song at The Ol 
Theater. I decided to go to hear hei 
old friend Abe Jacobs, who had prey 
introduced me to Miss Bonehill, w: 
manager there. When I arrived ; 
theater, Jacobs greeted me warml 
said, ‘Well, C. K., to whom shall I 
duce you this time?”’ 

I smiled and said, “‘Caroline Hull 

“Well, well,” said he, “you cer 
picked out a live one. She is mal 
great hit with your song. Come ¢ 
this evening and hear it.” 


Harris Night at the Olympi 


That night I met Jacobs in the lo 
the theater. He said he was sorry, bi 
there was only one seat unsold and th 
in the stage box. He probably kne¢ 
aversion to sitting in a box. I had 
heard that professional people felt n 
in the presence of a composer whos 
they were introducing. When I told 
Jacobs, he assured me that Miss Ht 
the exception, and it did not matter 
whether I sat in a box or in the galle 

Just as the performance was sta 
was ushered into the box, and to m 
prise I discovered I was the only oce 
Max Hoffman, the husband of Ge 
Hoffman, the well-known dancer, wa 
ing the orchestra at the time. The fi 
was an acrobatic turn. This was fo 
by a team, Eddie Guiggere and his } 

After they had gone through. a j 
their act Guiggere stepped down ' 
footlights and said, ‘‘ Ladies and gent 
I will now sing for the first time a son; 
cially written for me by Mr. Char 
Harris, entitled All For the Love of a 

Then came Smith and Fuller, Ch 
favorite instrumentalists, playing a 
different instruments. Nearing the 
of their act Smith also stepped to th 
lights and said, “‘ Miss Fuller and I w 
conclude our evening performance bj 
ing on musical glasses a song written 
sively for us by Charles K. Harris, e 
Will I Find My Mamma There?” 

At that moment, I must confess, 
came rather uncomfortable, and I 
that no one would recognize me. 

The fourth act was that of Carolin 
the featured performer of the ey 
Emerging from one of the wings, she 
diately received an ovation.  Shé 
three well-known numbers by di 
composers. At the conclusion of the 
stepped to the footlights and said, “ 
and gentlemen, I intend to introduce 
first time a song written especially. 
by Mr. Charles K. Harris, entitled F 
Time’s Sake.” f 

By this time I felt that it was a1 
Too Much Johnson. However, Mis 
was obliged to take a half dozen encol 
curtain calls. ¢ 

Following this, I intended mal 
hasty exit to the street, when I saw tl 
next one on the bill was a personal 
Jim Cullen, monologist. He was one 
big favorites in Chicago. He playec 
continually, changing his monolo 
each performance. Whatever he 
ways received a big laugh. He had 
singing voice and his parodies of | 
ballads of the day were excruciatingly 
It would have been an unpardonable 
me to leave the box at that time, al 
remained. 

Cullen walked on the stage in 
and breezy manner, saying, ‘‘ Well 
here I am as usual—some new storie 

(Continued on Page 126) 
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(Continued from Page 124) 
parodies and a few new jokes. By the way, 
this seems to be a Harris night, so I am also 
going to sing a parody for you on his fa- 
mous song Kiss and Let’s Make Up, en- 
titled Kiss and Let’s Break Up.’”’. Walking 
over to my box, he extended his hand, say- 
ing, “‘Hello, Charlie! Heard you were wit- 
nessing our performance. Glad to see you.” 

Then, turning to the audience, he cried, 
“Ladies and gentlemen, it gives me great 
pleasure to introduce to you the celebrated 
author of After the Ball and the numerous 
other songs you have heard here this eve- 
ning,” nodding to me. ‘Mr. Harris, Mr. 
and Mrs. Audience,”’ and to the audience, 
“Mr. and Mrs. Audience, Mr. Harris.” 

When the show was over Abe Jacobs was 
waiting for me in the lobby with a broad grin 
on his face. 

I demanded an explanation for this un- 
expected and unusual reception. He then 
told me that in my honor he had arranged 
the whole affair; that before the curtain 
rose he had gone backstage and instructed 
those performers who were singing my songs 
to announce the fact to the audience. To 
Jim Cullen was left the task of winding up 
this surprise. 

About that time I conceived the idea of 
placing photographs of prominent singers 
upon the title pages of my songs. Little 
did I foresee the annoyance this would 
cause me. As my songs were sold through; 
out America and Great Britain, they were 
displayed in all music-store windows and 
at all music counters. The singer whose 
photograph appeared upon the sheet of 
music was thus the recipient of considerable 
free advertisement. Hundreds of letters 
came into my office daily, with photographs 
inclosed, requesting that I place them upon 
the cover of the next song I published. The 
first time that a photograph appeared upon 
the cover of sheet music was when Libby 
sang After the Ball. I made a five-year 
agreement with him that no photograph 
other than his should appear upon the title 
page of that song. 

That is where I put my foot in it, for I 
received a photograph of Miss Helene Mora 
from Mr. Hyde, of Hyde & Behman, pro- 
prietors of the largest vaudeville theater in 
Brooklyn. Hyde had just married Miss 
Mora, a very famous English music-hall 
descriptive singer. She had played exclu- 
sively in the East and was not yet known 
in the West. Mr. Hyde wrote that Miss 
Mora intended playing the West shortly 
and would soon appear in Milwaukee, at 
the Exposition Building. 


A ppeasing a Lady 


This building had been, during the sum- 
mer, converted into a large music hall, 
seating 3000 people. It was under the man- 
agement of Oscar Miller, who also managed 
the Alhambra Theater. Hyde requested 
that I place Miss Mora’s photograph upon 
an edition of After the Ball, as she was sing- 
ing the song with great success. I thought 
it best to wait until Miss Mora arrived, 
when I could explain the situation to her. 
So I delayed replying to Hyde’s communi- 
cation. 

In due time Miss Mora arrived and 
opened at the Exposition Building with 
After the Ball and other descriptive songs. 

Most singers made it a practice to call on 
me during the morning, so I waited for 
Miss Mora the next morning at my office, 
but she failed to appear. However, the fol- 
lowing Saturday at eleven A.M. she strolled 
in with a chip on her shoulder. Without 
wasting a moment’s time she demanded 
an explanation as to why her photograph 
did not appear on the published copies of 
After the Ball, which she said she constantly 
was singing. 

As it was drawing near lunch time, I 
invited Miss Mora to take lunch with me. 
This she consented to do. We went into 
the Palm Garden across the street. After 
lunch, I related the story of the difficulties 
I had experienced in getting any singer to 
use After the Ball; how for nearly one 
year it lay upon the shelf covered with 
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dust, until Libby came along and agreed 
to use it. I said I had made a solemn 
promise that for five years no other picture 
than his should appear upon the title 
page, and that this promise I had kept re- 
ligiously. 

She was impartial enough to see my 
point, and her parting words were that she 
hoped I would always continue to keep my 
promises with every singer. 

She was singing with much success at the 
time a song called Comrades, written by 
Felix McGlennon, a well-known song writer 
of London. I told her that I was working 
on a new song and when it was completed 
I would send her the manuscript copy for 
her opinion. I also promised to use her 
photograph upon any new song of mine 
which she might sing. She then gave me 
her route for the next three months and 
we parted the best of friends. 

About this time I attended a perform- 
ance of Secret Service, with William Gil- 
lette as star. There was a scene in the 
play where a young Southern boy, aged fif- 
teen, was twitted by his little sweetheart 
because he did not join the army. He was 
willing enough to do so; but his father, an 
army man, and his brother John, an officer, 
insisted upon his remaining home. How- 
ever, he finally ran away and joined the 
army as a drummer boy. He was wounded 
and his corporal carried him off the field. 
When they arrived at the boy’s home he 
exclaimed to the darky who met him at the 
door, “‘Break the news to mother.” 


The Scared Barber 


Upon my cuff that night I wrote the title 
Break the News to Mother. The next day 
I wrote the first verse and chorus. Then I 
went out to lunch and from there to the 
barber’s for a shave. Try as I might, I 
could not think of a second verse or a cli- 
max for the song. There is an old saying, 
“Any fool can get on the stage, but the 
thing is to get off right.’”” How to end the 
song with a punch puzzled me. 

While sitting in the barber’s chair a 
thought came to my mind in a flash, and I 
cried out, “I have it! I’m going to kill 
him!” 

The barber, who was shaving me at the 
time, became very much startled when he 
heard this remark and thought I had lost 
my mind. 

“Joe, I tell you, he’s got to die!” I 
shouted again. 

By this time the barber was surely con- 
vinced that there was something wrong 
with me. I was in a hurry to leave, and in 
less than two minutes I was out of the chair, 
much to the relief of the barber. I had the 
last verse and was happy: 


While the shot and shell were screaming 
upon the battlefield, 

The boys in blue were fighting, their noble 
flag to shield. 

Came a cry from their brave captain, 
boys! Our flag is down! 
Who'll volunteer to save it from disgrace?” 
“T will,” a young voice shouted ; 

“T’ll bring it back or die”; then sprang 

into the thickest of the fray, 
Saved the flag, but gave his young life, all 
for his country’s sake. 
They brought him back and softly heard 
him say: 


“‘ Look, 
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“Just break the news to mother ; 
how dear I love her; 
And tell her not to wait for me, for I’m not 
coming home; 
Just say there is no other can take the place 
of mother, 


she knows 


Then kiss her dear sweet lips for me and, 


break the news to her.’’ 


“ When the song was finished I took the 
typewritten copy over to brother Harry’s 
store. I always made it a practice to try 
my songs on ‘‘the dog,” and in this instance 
Harry was it. When I sang it for him I was 
rewarded with a loud guffaw. Harry’s con- 
tention was that there had been no war 
since 1864, and that the memories of it were 


on Broadway twenty-five years ago. 
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fast.fading away, and that undoubtedly 
another war was a long way off, so why a 
soldier song? His argument was a logical 
one which all but convinced me. Neverthe- 
less, I liked the melody and story, and re- 
membering Miss Mora, mailed this copy 
to her in St. Louis, together with an or- 
chestration in her key. 

Two weeks later she returned it with a 
note stating that she had tried it out, but 
it lacked a punch. It seemed that Break 
the News to Mother was to go through 
the same experience as After the Ball; but 
I was not discouraged and made up my 
mind that some day the song was going to 
be heard. 

Just about this time my old friend Paul 
Dresser was playing an engagement at the 
Bijou Theater in a comedy called The Two 
Johns. The characters were two very fat 
men and fitted both principals perfectly. 
Dresser came as usual to my office. He was 
at that time one of the coming song writers 
of the country and wrote both words and 
music. He had written The Convict and 
the Bird, The Curse and several others. He 
had not as yet gone into the publishing 
business. 

Paul was one of the best loved characters 
No 
man in the country, I imagine, was closer 
to him than I was, for we were the only 
composers who wrote both words and music 
to asong. Today there are often as many 
as five writers who collaborate on a single 
song. 

When Paul first came to see me in Mil- 
waukee he was selling his manuscripts in 
New York while acting on the road. He 
would dispose of them to anyone who cared 
to publish them. He was what you might 
call a free lance. I remember telling him 
one day, “‘Now, Paul, when you get back 
to New York, hunt up a couple of young 
fellows in some music store who know the 
business. Tell them you will contribute 


your songs if they will publish them and. 


furnish the capital under a partnership 
agreement. That is the way I got my start.” 

So when Paul returned to New York he 
ran across Pat Howley, now deceased, and 
Fred Haviland, both employed by the 
Oliver Ditson Company. He interested 
them in the proposition and out of it was 
born, Howley, Haviland & Dresser, Music 
Publishers. They were a success from the 
start. Paul continued on the road with the 
play and wrote songs at the same time. 


Paul Dresser’s Big Hit 


On his next trip to Milwaukee, Dresser 
asked me to go with him to the Alhambra 
Theater, where Joe Natus was to sing a new 
song of his for the first time. He wanted 
my opinion of it. We went, and after its 
rendition he turned to me and asked, 
“What do you think of it?”’ I told him I 
would stake everything I possessed that 
this number was a sure-fire hit. Tears came 
in his eyes. We went to a telegraph office 
and he wired his associates: 

“Harris says On the Banks of the 
Wabash looks like a great big hit. Get song 
out immediately.” 

Right here I am going to mention a pe- 
culiar coincidence. The next season follow- 
ing this little episode, when Paul returned 
to Milwaukee, I reminded him of my pre- 
diction regarding On the Banks of the 
Wabash. Paul had not forgotten it. He 
told me that he expected this season to be 
his last on the road, as his firm needed him 
in New York. They were going to move 


into a large building at Broadway” and 


Thirty-second Street. 

This time I invited Paul to the theater to 
get his opinion on a new ballad of mine-to 
be sung by the same performer who had 
first rendered On the Banks of the Wabash 
a year before. There we sat side by side, 
in the same theater, and heard Joe Natus 
try out my latest number, Break the News 
to Mother. Paul turned to me and said, 
using the same expression I had employed 
with him, “Charles, you have a big hit 
there, as big as the Wabash. That would 
be a great song for Julie Mackey, who is 
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now in England, but will soon be 
Hold it for her.” 
His prediction proved true. 
songs sold more than 1,000,000 
Paul and I had a tacit under 
with each other—a sort of gent 
agreement—that we would neve | 
on the same style of song. He follo 
Break the News to Mother with a 
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ballad, Just Tell Her That You 


{ 
} 
Soon after that I came back wit! h 
song, Always in the Way. Then he 

out a soldier song, The Blue and Hi 
I followed with a pastoral song, ” 
Green Fields of Virginia. He follow 

My Gal Sal. So, you see, we ne 

flicted. We always wrote in a ¢ 
style and had practically the whole 
popular songs to ourselves for son 

The firm of Howley, Haviland & 
is no more. It went into bankrupt 
cause of the failure I am unable 
However, I do know this—Paul 
without a dollar. He came to see ni 
I located in New York and seeme d | 
hearted. 

I remember saying, “Paul, 7’ 
what I’ll do. I’m going to give vou 
here with me, put your name on 
publish all your songs, exploit 7 
split fifty-fifty.”’ 


4 
A Musical Duel | 


The poor fellow was all choked 
could not answer. We shook han¢ 
The next day my old friend died. 
to his funeral and the world seem 
indeed, as I had lost my best pal. 
was not a dry eye among his many 
assembled there. The funeral ¥ 
ducted by the Brooklyn Lodge of ] 
never knew his people. He had a 
Theodore Dreiser, the famous novel 
is still living. Paul must have wi 
least fifty songs, any one of whic 
have entitled him to recognition. 
his best were The Curse, The Con 
the Bird, She May Have Seen Bett 
On the Banks of the Wabash, The] 
the Gray and My Gal Sal. He ney 
a poor one. When he sat down t 
song his heart and soul were in it. 
meant nothing to him. The loveo 
and sentiment meant everything. ~ 
had an inspiration he gave it to th 

Another little incident in this co 
has reference to our congressman, 
Bloom. He was in the music bu 
Chicago at that time. Paul was 
Bloom’s greatest admirers. I re 
some twenty-five years ago, whel 
gave a party at his fiancée’s hom 
brate his engagement, Paul and 
invited. I came on from Milwaul 
Bloom rose to the occasion a 
“Ladies and gentlemen, I have the 
of introducing to you two of { 
song writers in my opinion in th 
Paul Dresser, author of On the ]| 
the Wabash, and Charles K. Harrij 
of After the Ball. We are going tor 
them to prove which is the bet 
poser.’ 

Paul played one of his new com 
amid great applause. Then it was 
and I sang a new one; and so on 
were both exhausted, and still t 
clamoring for more. We had to ¢ 

To return to Dresser, I remem 
Paul had a little memorandum 
which he kept a record of those Wi 
him money; and when I inquire¢} 
did not collect now that he was in} 
told me that he had been turned 
‘every instance. There you have Pi 
ser’s entire story in a nutshell. 4 
in the little red book, which I reall 
was the cause of his broken heart} 
gratitude of many of those he} 
friended. | 

Though Paul has been dead me 
the state of Indiana is going to hi} 
by erecting a monument to his m 
on the banks of the Wabash. 


Editor’s Note—This is the third of 
articles by Mr. Harris. The fourth will 4 
early issue. 
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Another tribute to Baker Fastex Velvet 
is the use of this beautiful, durable fabric in 
many popular types of Willys-Overland 
Fine Motor Cars. 
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until some plan for government regulation 
of aircraft finally goes into effect. Of the 
hundreds of privately owned airplanes in 
the United States today, probably half 
belong to fixed-base operators and the re- 
mainder represent the entire capital and 
equipment of the itinerant flyer, or gypsy. 
These itinerants, however, are constantly 
decreasing in number. Immediately after 
the war there were hundreds of them wan- 
dering, carefree and reckless, along un- 
charted airways from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, from Mexico to Alaska. But year 
by year their number decreased, until now 
the majority of those roving pioneers have 
disappeared. Many were killed. Many 
more wrecked their machines and lacked 
the credit to get new ones. I suspect that 
in part their decline in numbers is due to 
the fact that the public doesn’t thrill as it 
did to stunt flying, once the gypsies’ great- 
est drawing card. 

The flying gypsies were, and are, of two 
kinds. The first are those who plan seri- 
ously to enter the field of commercial 
aviation, but are unable to meet the finan- 
cial obligations necessary to establish a 
fixed base. The others are boys with the 
wanderlust, who in an earlier day would 
have gone to sea, or to California, or the 
Klondike. They like the wild reckless 
game—the setting out from a jerk-water 
town with just enough gas to make the next 
jump and a thrilling uncertainty as to when 
they will next feed either the planes or 
themselves. The very nature of these two 
types explains why their numbers shrink. 
The members of the first group are either 
going into serious commercial flying or quit- 
ting the game as unprofitable. The reckless 
lads are getting bumped off or else cracking 
up their planes so hopelessly that they are 
fit only for the junk pile. 

The majority of the gypsies in the game 
today are no longer the service-trained men. 
Pilots who were reckless boys of twenty-one 
and twenty-two back in 1917 are approach- 
ing their thirties and are buying homes and 
prams instead of rejected OX5 motors. The 
lads who now do the aerial barnstorming 
are chiefly those who went with the first 
gypsies as mechanics, picked up the trick of 
flying, then bought their former employers’ 
discarded planes and started out flying on 
their own. 


The Flying Gypsies 


The gypsy’s vehicle is any airplane that 
can be bought cheap and that has a reason- 
ably slow landing speed, preferably from 
thirty-five to fifty miles an hour. In the 
air its speed may be jazzed up to seventy 
miles or more, but air speed is by no means 
a requisite. A favorite is still the JN4D, 
known as the Jenny if it was first used in 
the American army training schools, and 
as the Canuck if it is of that older breed 
that served in the Canadian camps before 
the United States entered the war. These 
types have the advantage of economy of up- 
keep and replacement, are easy to fly, and, 
as they are of the tractor type—with the 
motor and propeller in front—they are less 
likely to injure pilot and passenger seriously 
in a crash. The pusher type of plane, in 
contrast to the tractor, carries the motor 
behind and above the cockpit. When a 
pusher crashes, the motor may descend on 
the passenger instead of the passenger fall- 
ing on the motor. The Jennies and the 
Canucks both have the disadvantage of 
carrying a small pay load. Built as train- 
ing planes, they accommodate, as a general 
rule, only the pilot and one passenger. 

The Jl airplane made by another 
manufacturer is for that reason a_ fa- 
vorite over the JN4 among those gypsies 
who are out for all the profit they can 
make. These planes have all the advan- 
tages of the tractor type—notably a slow 
landing speed—and are stable in the air. 
Moreover, they can be arranged to carry 
from two to five persons. Nearly every 
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GYPSYING THE JENNIES 


(Continued from Page 34) 


gypsy flying a J1 has rebuilt his fuselage to 
accommodate more passengers. Many of 
them have replaced the original motor with 
one of greater horse power. 

Immediately after the war many of the 
Jennies and the J1s were declared obsolete 
by the Army and sold at auction to who- 
ever would buy. It was then that the 
gypsy aviator was born. Former pilots, 
out of jobs perhaps, or bored with the com- 
monplaces of civilian life after two years 
of sky-hootin’ over Europe and America, 
scraped together a few hundred dollars, in- 
vested in the discarded planes and flew 
them anywhere they thought they could 
pick up some easy money. I was one of 
them. 

By preference, in those early days, we 
followed the county fairs and circuses. Old 
Home Weeks, conventions and Wild West 
shows were other sources of profit. When 
we worked the county fairs, we tried first to 
get a guaranty from the committee in charge 
and permission to fly from the fair grounds. 
If that wasn’t forthcoming, we either pre- 
empted or hired a near-by field and set up 
as outside exhibitors. At that time we 
could get from fifteen to twenty-five dollars 
for a hop. Today the customary price has 
dropped to five dollars, and many a gypsy 
will take you up for a dollar if he is hard 
pressed. 


Following the County Fairs 


We weren’t always popular with the 
county-fair directors. You see, we were a 
rival attraction, and in those days an inter- 
esting one. Nor did we hesitate to advertise 
ourselves. Many an irate official has come 
storming to me because I upset his program 
by flying over the race track while a big 
trotting event was being run, or over the 
outdoor auditorium while the county chair- 
man was broadcasting a few powerful words 
on the tariff. Naturally, I assured him al- 
ways that I hadn’t realized the importance 
of the occasion, but it would have taken the 
President himself to keep me from adver- 
tising myself over a county-fair crowd. 
After the races or the debate, I could count 
on a large part of the crowd flocking over to 
my field to put down real money for short 
hops. 

The pilots who succeeded in getting guar- 
anties from the fairs were usually adver- 
tised as special features, and combined 
stunting and possibly parachute jumping 
with their passenger trade. Many of them 
had girls, frequently their wives, along as 
parachute jumpers, for the crowds are al- 
ways eager to see a feminine dare-devil. 
I remember one girl who was among the 
most daring and successful of these—until 
she jumped once too often. We met at a 
state fair. I had known her husband—who 
flew the plane from which she jumped—for 
some time, and he introduced me to her in 
an all-night lunch room outside the fair 
grounds. We chatted a while over our hot 
dogs and coffee, then leaned back in our 
chairs to light cigarettes and reminisce. 

‘Did you see the little woman here make 
her jump today?”’ suddenly asked my pilot 
friend, after a short lull in the conversation. 
I told him I had, and that I admired it. 

“But,” I asked, ‘‘what was the matter 
with you? You were bucking about up 
there as if you were flying over a factory 
chimney.” 

“Well, I'll tell you,” he confided, ‘as 
long as you noticed it. The little woman 
here has made hundreds of jumps and I 
didn’t think she had a yellow nerve in her 
body. But today she got cold feet. She 
crawled out on the wing with her parachute 
strapped on, and I flew over the field to 
where the grand stand could see me and 
gave her the high sign to step off. She didn’t 
doit. I thought maybe she had missed the 
signal, and circled around again. But she 
just stood there and looked at me dumblike. 

“Get off there!’ I yelled. ‘What are 
you freezing onto that wing for?’ 


“She just shook her head, and then I 
knew her nerve was gone. I started to cir- 
cle a third time and I cut down the throttle 
so she could hear me. ‘If you don’t jump 
now,’ I yelled, ‘I’m coming out there to 
throw you off.’ I knew that if she quit then 
she’d never jump again, and that would 
break her heart, because she’s proud of her 
act. I gave the old ship the gun and made 
the right spot. Then I yelled at her to 
jump. At the same time I kicked the rud- 
der bar and jerked the aileron controls so 
the wing drooped. I don’t know whether I 
scared her off or threw her off, but anyway 
she went, and as you noticed, made a beau- 
tiful landing.” 

He turned to the girl. 

“You won’t lose your nerve again, honey, 
will you?”’ he asked. 

“No,” she assured us, “‘I am all set now. 
But I sure had the willies that time.” 


Like his feathered cousin, the gypsy pilot 
is seasonal in his habits. In the warm 
months of spring and summer, and in the 
early autumn, he drifts erratically over the 
Northern states. He is scattered fairly well 
across all the country above Mason and 
Dixon’s Line from coast to coast, but the 
free air of the Middle West is his favorite. 
It’s better for him in every way. He can 
jump from town to town without crossing 
any mountains, and thus he escapes the 
bumps they cause. He finds more farmers 
in that section, and farmers are his best cus- 
tomers at the county fairs. There are fewer 
railroads, therefore more chances of finding 
a town-to-town passenger. The wide acre- 
age of flat farm country makes for better 
emergency landing places, and when a pilot 
is flying a ship that cost him less than $500, 
and may be held together more by luck 
than by tensile strength of materials, he 
appreciates such things. 

Until a few years ago many of the gypsies 
pointed their radiators south when the 
frost came on the pumpkin. I was never in 
that territory as a barnstormer, but many 
of my friends who tried it raised their right 
hands and said, “‘ Never again!’’ According 
to their accounts the Southern farmer 
apparently either didn’t have the money 
for a hop or was reluctant about spending 
it, and the terrain was bad, with few land- 
ing fields. After one trip into the South 
many gypsies were content to lay up their 
planes in some friendly barn over the winter 
and spend the cold months in overhauling 
them. Sometimes they found jobs paying 
regular money that could be expended the 
following spring on new motor parts or wing 
patches or control wires—all of which were 
generally needed. 


Pocket Bankers 


Few of the barnstormers ever counted up 
their earnings. If they had, I suspect they 
would have been most unpleasantly aston- 
ished. With necessary living and refueling 
expenses deducted, the average gypsy, I 
should say, made from $30 to $100 a week 
during the flying season, depending on his 
individual energy and initiative. Those 
among them who had the business instinct 
probably gravitated early into the fixed- 
base group; or, after comparing the debit 
and credit sides of their ledgers, took jobs 
with some commercial organization, or 
possibly the mail service. The majority 
stuffed the one and five and ten dollar bills 
they collected into the right-hand pocket 
of their khaki trousers. When they bought 
some part, or paid for food or fuel or lodg- 
ing, they thrust an oily hand into the 
pocket and pulled out enough to settle the 
bill. 

What remained in the pocket at the end 
of the season represented annual earn- 
ings—and seldom took long to count. 

Immediately after the war, when public 
interest in flying was high, many of us 
made money in the game. Farmers and 
city folk alike had read so much about 
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Guynemer and Bishop and Rie 
that they thought all flyers were 
could do marvels in the air. Stu 
more popular then too. We ha 
planes and there was no one to ba 
for dizzy flying if we felt like it. 
acrobatics that I shudder to re 
when I think of the condition of 
lete ships we flew. It was easy to 
ranging from fifteen to twenty-fi 
for a flight of about fifteen minv 
twenty-five dollars we might i 
stunt, like a loop or a tail spin, o 
occasions, the roll. Then, as co 
grew and interest lagged, we be 
ually to decrease both the lengt 
cost of the ride we gave, until tod 
is rather accurately described as 
lasts no more than five minutes. 
have fallen occasionally to a dol 
cut rate is quoted only when the 
or more passengers in the plane a 
is expected is to circle a small fiel 


The Barnstorming Air. 


But the dollar passenger isn’t 
be sneered at. There is always 
that he may like his first hop so 
want several more. I’ve known 
in the air to flash a five or ten doll 
indicate by signs that they wan 
ride it would buy. Rides costin 
lars or more are frequently digni 
title “flights.” Naturally the pi 
one long flight to a number of s 
because the wear of landing and 
rather than the actual flying, 
greatest strain on his ship. 

Repairs and replacements 
weather as the gypsy’s nemesi 
end of a successful week in the m 
flying season he may have $2 
pocket and be able to reflect c 
that all his bills are paid. The ne 
may be penniless, with no chan 
ings in sight and with hotel an 
unpaid. One rainy month can wi 
months’ earnings, and one slopp 
crashing the under carriage or br 
propeller, may turn a season’s 
loss. Perhaps the gypsy makes a 
deal with a county fair and get: 
anty of $500 paid in advance 
The chances are that before the 
he will spend it on a new motor. 
is among some—though, unfortu 
all—of the barnstorming airme 
love of their machines compar 
affection a cowboy feels for his 

Such men delight in tinkerin 
motors, building up fairing on t 
or covering their wings with ni 
dope—a cellulose base for wat 
Others watch closely the aeronau 
zines for new ideas in body desig 
break out hammer and pliers 
planes along similar lines. So 
attention by painting their 
startling colors or covering the 
usual designs. The more utilitar 
of these may sacrifice art to pro 
ing an advertisement for a speci 
gasoline on the wings or fusela 
suring themselves of free fuel for 

But there is another group, 
it is the larger of the two, who 
never look at their ships until 
breaks. Then they repair the 
and cheaply as is consistent 
flying safety and keep going u 
mishap occurs. In the service 
tear down our motors after eve 
hours of actual flying service an 
a thorough overhauling and tig 
I know of gypsies who go thro 
flying season without once 
valves or bothering to scrape 
from the cylinder heads of thei 

Oddly enough, these are the 
my day relied for their adverti 
on stunt flying and generally 
tricks. There has always bee 

(Continued on Page 1 
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(Continued from Page 138) 
among the gypsies as to which was the 
better method of attracting passenger 
trade—reckless or conservative flying. The 
wild flyers said their stunts gave pros- 
pective riders confidence in the pilot’s abil- 
ity. The conservative boys held that people 
liked to gape at the stunts, but preferred to 
fly with a pilot who seemed always to play 
safe. As a matter of fact, both were talking 
simply to justify their own methods. The 
men who stunted would have stunted, 
whether they drew customers or not, be- 
cause they liked the thrill of aerial acro- 
batiecs. The men who played the conserva- 
tive game had the thought of personal 
safety as well as of profit in mind. 

I remember one pilot who gypsied over 
the Middle West and won a wide reputa- 
tion as a stunter, before he fell in a fatal 
crash. His specialty was flying upside 
down, although he could and would do al- 
most any trick in the aviator’s repertoire. 
He was one of those who never looked their 
planes over. The machine was always in 
such bad shape that even in those wild 
days I wouldn’t have flown in it. Finally it 
sagged so badly that the manufacturer 
offered to give him a new plane at cost 
price if he would only destroy that old 
wreck. The gypsy laughed at the offer and 
kept on flying, until one afternoon his 
wings snapped off as he was coming out of 
a loop. 

The barnstormers crack up often enough, 
yet, curiously, I’ve never heard one blame 
a crash on his plane. Ragged as some of 
those old ships are, with torn fabric and 
rusted wires, with broken strands in the 
control cables or cracks in the fittings, the 
pilot will always insist that his ship is in 
excellent condition. Yet I’m convinced 
that many of the accidents in which they 
figure are due to the planes themselves and 
could have been avoided had there been 
rigid inspection. After all, the gypsy isn’t 
called on to do much difficult flying, and in 
the present state of aircraft development, 
with good equipment, the hazards should 
be comparatively few. 

In my days of barnstorming some of the 
itinerant flyers were expert mechanicians 
as well as first-class pilots. Some of the 
more prosperous even carried their own 
mechanics and maintained a constant in- 
spection of their ships. But many of those 
gypsies, as I have said, have gone out of 
the game into more serious kinds of work. 


Independent of Hotels 


Today most of the gypsies fly alone. 
There isn’t money enough in the game to 
carry along a helper, whose salary runs from 
twenty to thirty-five dollars a week, apart 
from his hotel expenses. There are men— 
and these are the real gypsies—who dis- 
pense with hotel bills by camping in the 
open with their planes. It is quite prac- 
tical, and not necessarily uncomfortable. 
The pilot’s clothes can be put in one suit- 
case and his tool kit in another. Enough 
space remains in the passenger cockpit to 
stow away blankets. Then, wherever he may 
land, the flyer need only wheel his plane 
into the lee of some hedge or barn, chock 
the wheels, cover the motor with a piece of 
canvas, spread out his blankets on the 
ground under the wing, and he has com- 
fortable living accommodations. If there is 
no windbreak available the plane must be 
pegged down. 

During the war years we would have rent 
the skies with our protests had we been 
given anything other than high-test gas to 
use. But when we began to pay expenses 
on our own ships we found that ordinary 
automobile gas and a good quality of motor 
oil would do. Naturally, the gypsy, like 
any other aviator, prefers high-test gas 
when he can get it, but when it is not avail- 
able he draws from the same tank that 
feeds the flivver. The average Jenny uses 
in flight from seven to eight gallons of 
gasoline and about one pint of motor ‘oil 
an hour. 

The gypsy of the skies has learned the 
lessons that all nomads must know— 
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adaptability. He understands, too, some- 
thing of the showman’s art—how to find 
and win crowds. If he decides to ply his 
trade at a small town where there is no 
other crowd-drawing attraction, he will se- 
lect a site close to the city limits and as 
near a trolley line and main road as possi- 
ble. Then he will advertise himself by free 
publicity in the local newspaper, if that can 
be done, and by a little stunt flying. 

The site he selects is naturally an open 
field on the land of some acquiescent 
farmer. This requires a bit of preliminary 
dickering. Sometimes the farmer will rent 
him the field at a flat price. More fre- 
quently he prefers a cut of the profits. I, 
personally, always tried to put a deal of this 
sort on a profit-sharing basis, because it 
made the farmer eager to see me do a big 
business and converted him from a worried 
landlord into an ardent booster. 

The best hours for passenger carrying are 
between two and five o’clock on Sunday 
afternoons, when the townsfolk are out in 
their cars. It is well to bring them close to 
the machine by testing out the motor or 
carefully wiping imaginary dust spots off 
the fabric. Usually I took the hood off the 
motor while I oiled it, for everyone loves to 
see what is inside. 


The Eager and the Reluctant 


I learned to classify passengers into two 
groups. The first was composed of those 
who came forward quietly, put their money 
down with a do-or-die air and said nothing. 
These usually took one hop, then went 
away. The second group was more hesi- 
tant. Its members seemed to be overcom- 
ing an instinctive dread. Virtually all of 
them insisted on telling me that whenever 
they looked from a high building they felt 
like jumping off. They wanted to know 
what would happen if the motor stopped; 
how it felt to drop in an air pocket; and if 
volplaning left the sinking sensation that 
they felt in an elevator. Of course I told 
them that if the motor stopped, one simply 
glided down comfortably; that the so- 
called pockets are not vacuums, but simply 
differences in ascending air currents; that 
the whole experience was pleasant and de- 
lightful. One girl even asked me how I 
could shift into reverse in the air. Yet these 
people, once up, often wanted a second and 
a third and a fourth ride. 

Apart from the youths who wanted to be 
aviators themselves, women were the most 
eager customers. Usually it was the wife 
who urged the reluctant husband to go up 
with her. High-school girls of the flapper 
type like flying, and so do the youngsters. 
Farmers often want to be flown over their 
own acres. But it’s generally the men from 
thirty years up who hesitate longest. Like 
any business man, the passenger-carrying 
pilot tries to give his customers what they 
want. If they are conservative, he ascends 
and descends gradually and banks gently as 
he circles the field. If they are youthful and 
want a thrill, he’ll go into a few zooms or 
quick dips—which aren’t at all dangerous, 
but give the novice the impression of wild 
flying. I have had men so enthused after 
one short hop that they wanted to make 
arrangements to fly with me in my jump to 
the next town. Not infrequently a pas- 
senger of this sort will ask the pilot to give 
him lessons. 

As a general rule, the gypsy does not 
count on teaching as part of his income. 
That work is done by the men who main- 
tain established fields and are known in 
their communities. A student aviator 
should gain enough experience to solo in 
ten hours of instruction flight, for whieh he 
pays about $300. Once having learned, 
there is no law to prevent him from taking 
any plane he can get and doing anything he 
wants with it. He can, if he cares to, ask a 
representative of the National Aeronautic 
Association, an organization devoted to the 
encouragement of civil aviation and the 
enactment of Federal air laws, to supervise 
his test flight and then authorize a pilot’s 
certificate. This certificate is an excellent 
thing to have, but it doesn’t necessarily 
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qualify a man to carry passengers for hire. 
I am informed that in some states there are 
laws covering flying, but most common- 
wealths, as well as the Federal Govern- 
ment, are without them. At present I know 
of no national law which will prevent a 
man who knows nothing or next to nothing 
about flying from buying an airplane in 
totally unsafe condition and taking it wher- 
ever he wills, to carry passengers. 

I do not mean to say that the gypsies are 
necessarily poor flyers. There are among 
them many men who are artists of the air, 
as well as expert mechanicians—men who 
watch their planes as carefully as any flight 
officer in the Army or the Navy; but, un- 
fortunately, there are others, young, joyous 
and irresponsible. It was, of course, the 
existence of this second type and the ab- 
sence of the Federal law that made possible 
in the days of which I write such a state- 
ment as the following, quoted from the 
1923 report of the Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce to Secretary Hoover: 


“Tn 1922, there were 122 accidents among 
the itinerant pilots, or gypsies, and only 
seven among the fixed-base operators. 

“These accidents resulted in sixty-two 
fatalities among gypsies, and only seven 
among the fixed-base operators. 

“One hundred persons were injured 
through accidents with so-called gypsy 
planes and only seven were hurt in planes 
operated from fixed bases. 

“The 130 established operators, having 
definite financial responsibilities, fields, re- 
pair shops in a majority of cases, and a 
system of inspection for their craft, demon- 
strated a degree of dependability unex- 
celled by older and officially regulated 
mediums of transportation. 

“They incurred only twelve accidents in 
1922 as against twenty-four accidents in 
1921. And many of these could have been 
avoided had there been in effect Federal 
laws licensing operators. 

“Tn startling contrast is the record of the 
gypsies. They have consistently replaced 
their damaged equipment with obsolete 
surplus from government stores remaining 
from war production. Passengers 
are led to ride in these machines through 
ignorance of safety factors controlling 
flight. The public generally seems to ac- 
cept all aircraft as airworthy, not pausing 
to reflect that here is the only vehicle of 
importance which the operators are not 
compelled by law to make and operate in a 
manner calculated to safeguard the public. 

“From 500 to 600 of these gypsy craft 
have wandered from town to town for at 
least two years. 

“According to the most complete ac- 
counts obtainable, in 1921, there were 114 
accidents involving itinerant flyers. In 
1922 there were 126 accidents, an increase 
of twelve. 

“Tn 1921 the accidents resulted in forty- 
nine fatalities and eighty-nine persons in- 
jured; in 1922, sixty-two fatalities and 
100 persons injured, an increase of thirteen 
deaths, or more than 26 per cent; and eleven 
injured, or more than 12 per cent. 

“Thirty per cent of the accidents among 
itinerants, and they had the vast majority 
of accidents, were caused by stunting, and 
29 per cent to faulty inspection of air- 
craft.” 


Why Take Such Chances? 


Testifying before the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce last 
winter, Secretary Hoover amplified this re- 
port with the statement: 


“Fixed-base flying was carried on in 
thirty-three states, 124 fixed-base oper- 
ators reporting in 1923 that they had had 
fifteen accidents with twelve fatalities and 
twelve injured. The other flyers, operating 
approximately the same number of ma- 
chines—that is, flyers other than fixed- 
base operators—reported 179 accidents, 
with 85 fatalities and 126 injured. The 
chief causes of accident were errors in pilot- 
ing, faulty craft, and stunts.” 


January 9, 


Still later the Aeronautical Chambe 
Commerce estimated that during 
there were eighty-nine accidents amon, 
itinerant flyers, resulting in seventy 
fatalities and ninety-one injuries, and | 
as contributing factors such acciden; 
broken wings, lost in a loop, hom 
plane breaking apart in the air; stw 
parachute failing to open, collisions ir 
air, flying into buildings or wires, 6 
loaded planes cracking up. 

Why do they do it—the gypsies? 
take such chances with both life and ear 
when jobs are plentiful and safe on 
earth? 

Ask any one of them and he'll 
he’s in it for the money he makes 
he’s deceiving both you and himself, 
his forerunners, the war aviator, the d 
sea sailor, the frontiersman and 4a] 
other members of that ancient brot 
which finds delight in the wide swee 
or sky or prairie, he likes to thi 
hard-boiled. But he isn’t. He’s 
game, I’m convinced, because, 
those who follow the Romany patter, 
has a certain furtive love of indeper 
and of beauty—the beauty he finds 
him in the iridescent rainbow hue 
gleam from the frayed trailings of ¢ 
the loveliness he sees below in soft sh 
of green and brown and gold as he 
thundering over fields of alfalfa an 
and wheat. , 


Prolonging the Sunset 


It was a gypsy himself who told m 
following story, as we loafed togetk 
evening on a flying field idly admirir 
sunset. | 

“This sun,” he said, “goes down 
suddenly and too small. I suppos 
would seem wonderful to a New Engla 
but I like ’em big and ruddy like th 
to be down South, where I learned t 

‘*As you know, I started as a na 
tor, back in 1917. I was trained in 
down among the keys. We had 
group of barracks and hangars on 
flat, hot, ugly island, but when 
1000 feet in the air you had the most b 
tiful view imaginable. The water 1 
and transparent over a smooth, 
sandy bottom. When clouds drif: 
the sun, that bottom took on all 
lovely pastelshades. But at sunsetitw 
describably beautiful. Thesun sankini 
sea there, and just as it touched the ho 
it was mirrored in that clear smoot 
so you really saw two huge balls of 
just touching each other. Then it 
flected again in all the clouds and sk 
until the whole west was just a 
fiery glow. 

“Now, here’s a funny thing: 
you’re on the ground, the sunset 
a few minutes—that is, the best 
does. But we discovered that wh 
air we could make it last longe 
climbed slowly enough, we could 
horizon and thus hold the edge of 
touching the edge of the water for 
while. It made you feel a bit like Jo 
to do that. 

“T don’t remember that any of 
much about those sunsets, but I k 
all liked to see them from the air. A 
the last flight of the day was alw. 
most popular. Of course the vy 
lighter at that hour, but the chief at 
tion was the sunset. Then, after lo 
round in all that glory of gold an 
for forty-five minutes or so, we wou 
down.” | 

“What did you do then?”’ I asked. 

- “Oh,” he answered, ‘‘we washe 
ate and then went to the barracks 
powerful editorials telling how 
America was thinking of nothing @ 
how to wipe Germany off the map.” 

I am told that no good pilot has to g? 
for a living in these days. There are 0 
ings for him in various lines. He ca 
instance, into aerial advertising, 
his own or flying on a salary basis f0 
established company. As an employé 

(Continued on Page 145) — 
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-ten hours a week for a stipulated 
of fifty dollars or more and receive 
lars bonus for every hour overtime. 
of one man who received $100 a 
yr carrying an illuminated sign on 
tom of his plane over New York 


7 aircraft manufacturers employ 
ots for new ships. These men re- 

weekly salary and frequently a 
m every plane they take up. Mail 
ce well paid, particularly after their 
increase by reason of long service. 
photography is another big field. 
ot in this branch must know not 
3 own work but something of the 
ons of picture taking from the air. 
sibility is always necessary. A calm 


ilization, if they are antagonistic to 
n basic beliefs. Yet the examples 
rery folly are so numerous that they 
ade many intelligent observers feel 
2y must avoid it whatever else they 
2 in the process. 
man who was famous as a leader of 
toward the end of the last century 
ner exclusion upon such arbitrary 
iat her daughter reacted violently 
After she in turn had married and 
er place as a prominent hostess, she 
y refused to follow in her mother’s 
os but she blazed her own trail into 
at that time almost unknown. She 
2 of the first women who attended 
thts, for instance; she entertained a 
‘pugilist at dinner. 
r determination to create a milieu 
yuld be amusing, and different from 
iventional lives of her friends, she 
x house with all manner of strange 
- Hindus, Armenians and Russians 
ded to the inevitable titled Euro- 
It is said, probably with justice, 
r hospitality was used for purposes 
cal intrigue by certain of the shrewd- 
her protégés. However, she went 
n, taking up and discarding human 
as impersonally as if they had been 
cards. Then suddenly her seventeen- 
ddaughter disappeared. Through the 
pers she learned that the girl had 
with one of the least desirable of 
durage. The mother’s grief and rage 
arcely greater than her astonishment. 
at he should dare make love to my 
er!” she kept repeating. ‘‘After all 
ne for him! That he should presume 
1y generosity !”’ 
‘undesirable son-in-law pointed out 
‘America, at least, there are no court 
and that whoever is asked to dinner 
; himself as a social equal, with all 
requisites of one. 


i 


ing Business and Social Life 


logic is irrefutable. Yet time after 
ne hears astonished people protest 
‘ertain of their random social affili- 
are identified with their serious rela- 


ty, of course, I don’t want my chil- 
grow up with his, or to intermarry!”’ 
ied a man who was questioned some 
‘go about the wisdom of entertaining 
in business associate. “‘He knows 
ly well that there is no basis for real 
ty between us.” 

whether or not the man who was en- 
ed for business reasons understood 
t’s point of view, at a certain crucial 
a their financial relations he insisted 
ie other’s wife and daughter should 
t the debut of his own daughter. 
many contacts which purport to be 
‘social are in reality based upon fac- 
tonly extraneous but antagonistic to 
38 upon which our individual Amer- 
ciety must develop if it is to be sound. 
fortunate intermingling of business, 
iminate desire for amusement, no 
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day is preferable, for bumps invariably 
ruin a shot. 

Aerial photographs may cost from $100 
up, depending on the size of the object 
photographed and the distance from the 
base. Formerly -such pictures were used 
principally for newspapers and display ad- 
vertising, but now they are employed also 
in tax reappraisals, in city planning, in esti- 
mating standing lumber, in geological sur- 
veys and the like. Crop surveys, crop dust- 
ing to destroy the boll weevil, and the 
flying of privately owned aerial limousines 
offer other fields of employment to the 
aviator. Fixed-base operators, fortified 
with capital, may need a salaried employe 
to handle the planes on passenger-carrying 
or aerial-transport trips. Many aerial 
photographers combine passenger and 


transport trade as well as instruction with 
their chief activity. 

The possibilities of huge profits in aerial 
smuggling of immigrants or liquor or drugs 
are a frequent topic of discussion whenever 
the subject of aviation comes up. Un- 
doubtedly there has been some of this, but 
both W. W. Husband, Commissioner Gen- 
eral of Immigration, and Lieutenant Com- 
mander S. 8. Yeadle, of the Coast Guard, 
have told Congress that aerial lawbreakers 
are few and their earnings meager. 

Prospective passengers, unfamiliar with 
airplanes, have often asked me how, the in- 
experienced can determine whether a plane 
and its pilot are safe. Only the expert can 
pass final judgment on the qualities of any 
ship, but here are a few. observations that 
any man can make: 


SEEING’S BELLEVING 
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matter how alien may be the individuals who 
furnish it, impersonal living in hotels and 
colorless apartment houses, which tend to 
reduce all social life to a common low level, 
plus the fact that so many of the ablest 
women of America almost eschew society, 
have placed us in danger of forgetting the 
very foundations upon which our country 
rests. 

The printed account of John Smith’s din- 
ner records merely the names of his guests. 
Whatever alibi Mr. Smith may furnish his 
friends for his inclusion of certain guests, 
these excuses cannot very well be published 
in the newspapers. The reader who wonders 
why a man who has always stood for so 
much in the community should be host to 
certain rather cheap and inferior people 
cannot be told that Mr. Smith hopes to re- 
ceive certain financial advantages from Mr. 
Z, or that as the chairman of an exclusive 
country club he hopes to persuade T, by 
being socially nice to him, that the gift of a 
new clubhouse would make him at last 
persona grata. 


The Aristocracy of Achievement 


The reader usually argues, ‘‘ Well, what’s 
the use of my struggling against Z and T 
any longer? Even John Smith entertains 
them!” 

Wholesale inclusion into any social group 
of people who are weighed merely by a 
standard of material advantage to the hosts 
is just as un-American as was the restricted 
and exclusive society imported from Eu- 
rope which is now rapidly dying out in most 
parts of this country. 

Social orders, to be enduring, must not 
only be composed of like-minded indi- 
viduals but the sum total must be indige- 
nous to the soil in which it takes deep root. 
It would be just as absurd for Americans to 
cling to all customs which are excellent in 
England or France, for instance, as it 
would be to forbid automobiles and insist 
upon everyone riding in oxcarts, because 
they furnish the best means of locomotion 
in certain Continental communities. 

But the transition is difficult. There is a 
vast gulf between many of the ideas which 
made up the social order brought over from 
an alien civilization and the aim of our own 
country, which, in 1776, Thomas Jefferson 
declared should be ‘‘an opening for the aris- 
tocracy of virtue and talent.” 

This phrase from our most famous be- 
liever in social equality is worth pondering. 
The use of the word ‘‘aristocracy’”’ should 
hearten those of the old school who thought- 
lessly assume that if their standards are 
discarded there will be no standards. 

During the last few years there has been 
an amusing expression of one step toward 
this national goal of the aristocracy of 
achievement. 

A young woman, whose family repre- 
sents the old order of social distinction 
through money and a certain amount of 
prestige of name, was interviewed not long 
ago on her return from Europe. With 
enthusiasm, she described her success in 


painting in a famous Paris atelier, and she 
even showed the reporters clippings about 
her work. After the story of her artistic 
success had been published, the editor said 
indignantly to its author, “‘For heaven’s 
sake, didn’t you get anything from her 
about her stayin England, andsoon? Why, 
she knows all the big swells over there and 
has been presented at St. James’s.” 

“T wrote just what she told me,”’ said the 
young reporter. ‘‘ Maybe you have got her 
mixed with somebody else. A girl who'd 
done all that socially would surely have 
told me.” 

But in this idea he was wrong. An aston- 
ishing number of American women, who in 
a former generation would have been called 
society leaders, are now eager for recogni- 
tion through personal achievement. All 
the arts, as well as politics and business, 
have been invaded by them. In spite of 
certain inevitable absurdities which accom- 
pany this movement, the tendency is ex- 
cellent. 

A young woman who makes a profession 
of launching people socially relates many 
instances of the lengths to which this view- 
point of many modern women is now carried. 
She was engaged not long ago by an ambi- 
tious man who had made a great deal of 
money, and after moving to an Eastern city, 
felt aggrieved that his wife had shown no 
interest in the social game. 

The husband, who had grown up in a 
small town, still conceived of society exist- 
ing as it had been depicted in the novels he 
had read asa boy. He was astonished when 
the girl whose services he had engaged said 
to him, “‘What does your wife do?” 

‘“‘Well, she dances a little—doesn’t play 
bridge 

“No, no, I don’t mean that sort of thing. 
I mean, can she sing or sculp or make po- 
litical speeches?” 

“She can organize anything,”’ he admit- 
ted. “But what’s that got to do with 
society?” 

“A good deal in this city. You'll see!”’ 


New Paths to Social Acceptance 


She happened to know that at that mo- 
ment a group of socially prominent women 
were working hard to defeat a certain po- 
litical bill. They needed a leader badly; 
all of them, having grown up in the com- 
munity, had such multiple committees and 
interests, as well as intricate social lives, 
that no one was willing to give the neces- 
sary time for this one work. 

The intermediary not only introduced 
the capable outsider to this group but she 
manipulated the publicity so skillfully that 
both sides were delighted. The women who 
were firmly intrenched in society received 
the credit for the political work; the woman 
who had concentrated on the organization 
and had really been responsible for its great 
success was featured only socially. 

After a while everyone unconsciously as- 
sociated the name of the newcomer with the 
names of the other women, and it was as- 
sumed that she was also a person of social 
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1. The wires and fittings should be free 
from rust and show no signs of wear. 

2. The fabric covering the wings and con- 
trol surfaces—ailerons, elevators and rud- 
der—should be well varnished and show no 
tears or cracks. 

3. The struts—wooden spars bracing the 
wings and fuselage—should be straight, 
well varnished and without cracks. 

4. The turnbuckles should be safety- 
wired and the nuts cotter-pinned. 

5. The pilot’s take-offs and landings 
should be uniformly smooth and should 
head always into the wind. 

Simple directions, these—but, like all 
fundamentals, worthy of careful attention. 
If Icarus had taken the trouble to watch 
the wax on his wing surfaces, he wouldn’t 
have crashed into the blue Aigean. 


importance. Before long she became one in 
fact, somewhat to her own bewilderment 
and her husband’s delight. The impresario 
was well paid for her service. 

In this especial case, the woman who ex- 
changed real ability and labor for the 
ephemeral reward of social recognition did 
so unwittingly. Often, however, the trade 
is made with full consciousness on both 
sides. 

Formerly, the ambitious man or woman 
merely subscribed large sums of money to 
fashionable charities with the hope of see- 
ing his or her name associated with others 
of more prominence. This is still done, of 
course, but it is less efficacious now than in 
the days when money was the chief con- 
tribution which women made to the public 
welfare. ; 

A new technic has come in with recogni- 
tion of the splendid disinterested aims held 
by so many American women. It is an 
amusing paradox that a small minority of 
socially ambitious women should use these 
activities—beginning with the campaign 
for equal suffrage, extending into war work, 
politics and the various current expres- 
sions—for personal advancement into the 
very field from which the main body of 
women are retreating. 


Making Up Their Committee 


This is so well known, however, that the 
successful organizers of any new movement 
utilize it to the best possible advantage. 
Not long ago, several women who were 
sincerely desirous of launching a project for 
the good of their community met at dinner 
to discuss the practical details of the cam- 
paign. Three of them were women of 
wealth and position who, in spite of their 
modern interests, nevertheless had definite 
social distinction. Another member of the 
group was a woman of unusual executive 
ability to whom they paid a salary. These 
four had worked together so often that they 
wasted no time now. 

“We'll get Mrs. So-and-So,” one of 
them suggested. “‘They’ve just bought a 
big place out here and don’t know anybody. 
I’ll invite them to dinner and ask her to go 
on the committee.” 

“Good!” said the paid organizer. “If 
she can’t do the work herself, she can easily 
hire Miss to do it and no one will be 
the wiser.”’ 

“Then there are the ’s. They’re 
crazy to get into the club. If she did a lot 
of work and he gave us a really good contri- 
bution, don’t you suppose we could let 
them in?” 

They made up their final committee from 
four groups: Those women really inter- 
ested in the cause at hand who wanted 
nothing for themselves, the paid workers 
who were to do most of the work, the 
wealthy who would contribute to the sala- 
ries of the paid workers in order to receive 
social advantages from the movement, and 
women of ability who would give their 
services for the same reason. 

(Continued on Page 148) 
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where you 
want it / 


Pat. U. S. A, Canada 
and Foreign Countries 


Adjustotit 


“It Clamps Everywhere’ 


The lamp of a thousand uses—the 
lamp for everybody. Convenient and 
practical; useful the year round. Posi- 
tively protect the eyes. 


Dad 


will appreciate 
Adjusto-Lite for 
shaving, writing, 
reading and other 
uses. 


Mother 


will find Adjusto- 
Lite handy for dress- 
ing, sewing, reading, 
writing and house- 
hold uses. 


Brother 


will enthuse over 
Adjusto-Lite for 

> studying, writing, 
building radio sets, 
electrical experi- 
ments, etc. 


Sister 


will like her 
Adjusto-Lite for 
sewing and em- 
broidering, reading, 
studying, writing and 
any household task. 


Misola 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
brass, complete with Q $3I9 95 
cord and plug: 

Bronze, nickel and white enamel finish: $4.45. 
West of the Mississippi, Rockies and Maritime 
Provinces, 25c additional. 

S. W. FARBER, Inc., 141-151 So. 5th St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Make sure you get 
oo genuine Adjusto- 

Lite. Guaranteed for 
five years. Solid 


A Farberware Casserole 


Beautifully nickel-plated, with a guar- 
anteed heat-proof glass inner. Cook in 
the oven—serve in the same dish. 


A casserole 
youwillbeproud 
to put 
on your 


table. 
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(Continued from Page 145) 

Not only the letterheads of the impres- 
sive stationery which seems an inevitable 
part of most worthy causes but a great deal 
of other publicity is the reward of the rela- 
tively small group who are interested less 
in the cause than in their own social ad- 
vancement. 

One of the organizers of this particular 
movement laughed about the way certain 
women responded to invitations to join new 
causes. 

“Their first question is always, ‘Who 
else is on the committee?’ Then, if the 
names sound important enough, they will 
pledge money and time and effort, often 
without knowing what the real purpose of 
the cause is. They are usually awfully sen- 
sitive about the publicity end—just being 
on a committee isn’t enough any more, as 


| that’s been done so much. They want it to 


be put on a social basis.”’ 
On the other hand, many people of an 
entirely different sort use social propaganda 


| for professional advancement. 


“T don’t want to visit Mrs. A. at New- 
port for my own sake,” declared a young 
mural painter. “But I know that after it’s 
appeared in the papers that I’ve been her 
guest, I’m bound to get lots more orders.” 


The Trials of Celebrities 


Another artist whose work had received 
high professional recognition was disgusted 
at the commissions he received only after a 
famous society woman who knew nothing 
whatever about painting told reporters 
that he was to spend the summer at her 
house. In this case the society woman, who 
had a flair for personal publicity, was ex- 
ploiting the celebrity. 

In certain European countries, the lion 
who has achieved distinction in some field 
of personal endeavor may regard himself as 
honored if he is entertained by people 
whose eminence is purely social. In the 
United States this is rarely the case. 

An American woman who was visiting 
in England not long ago happened to meet, 
at the house of a well-known hostess, a man 
whose name is famous in his particular 
branch of accomplishment. She noted, 
moreover, that the lion seemed very tame 
indeed, and in fact acted as if he were hon- 
ored in being a guest there. Before long it 
was announced that this same celebrity 
was coming to our country. The American 
woman cabled a cordial invitation to him 
to make her house his headquarters. He 
did just that. 

“The only difference between our house 
and a hotel in his mind,” said the indignant 
husband of the hostess, “‘was that here he 
had no bills to pay and we threw in ciga- 
rettes and a motor car.”’ 

Far from the almost humble attitude 
which the lion had had in Europe, in this 
country he developed something close to 
arrogance. When he discovered, just as he 
was about to sail again for home, that there 
had been some resentment caused by his 
manner, he was aggrieved. 

“After all, most of these people who en- 
tertained me didn’t ask me because of my- 
self or because of my work. They asked me 
to their houses in order to receive the pres- 
tige which they thought my presence gave 
them. I in turn accepted their invitations 
because I was usually more comfortable in 
private houses than in hotels. I regarded it 
as an entirely equitable transaction.” 

No matter what motive inspires the pro-. 
fessional tufthunters, their hospitality is 
usually accompanied by adequate publicity. 

Another celebrity who was touring our 
country declared privately that he was so 
exhausted by trying to attend all the en- 
tertainments given in his honor that he had 
thought of having cards engraved to read 
like this: ‘‘ Mr. regrets his inability 
to dine with Mrs. , but as he expects 
| to spend that evening resting in his hotel, 
he is quite willing for Mrs. to publish 
an account of her dinner, naming him as 
guest of honor.’’ 

The same lecturer told of an amusing 
experience early in his travels when he was 
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still accepting invitations to stay in private 
houses. The day after he had arrived at 
her large country place, his hostess came 
to him and said, ‘“‘I hope you won’t mind, 
Mr. , but I’m having your things 
moved into another room. Sir is ar- 
riving tonight, and I feel I ought to give 
him the largest guest room.” 

It is not only women, however, who use 
celebrities for the purposes of personal 
aggrandizement. That distinctly American 
institution, the public dinner, which is 
growing rapidly, is an example of a desire 
not just to hear some famous man from the 
remote distance of a lecture platform but 
to be on terms with him which appear to 
be social. The facts that each individual 
pays for his own dinner and that there is no 
personal host or very rigid supervision of 
the invitations matter little. 

At almost all these affairs, even those 
purporting to be very serious in nature, a 
flashlight picture is taken. Later, the pho- 
tographer passes from table to table, hop- 
ing to sell the copies of these photographs. 
On one such recent occasion in honor of a 
very distinguished guest an unusually large 
number of pictures were sold. 

“Such a good picture of the dinner 
for ,’ said one of the guests after- 
ward, holding it up for a friend’s inspec- 
tion. His friend smiled. 

“Tt may be. But I notice that he isn’t 
in it at all!” 

The astute photographer had concen- 
trated on getting good likenesses of the in- 
dividual guests. When the finished product 
had been examined, each man looked for 
his own face. If its portrayal was satis- 
factory, he bought the picture. 

By the same token, men who are unable 
to understand their neighbors’ desire to 
appear in the society column will pay large 
‘prices for books of reference which contain 
accounts of their own serious accomplish- 
ments. Expensive volumes, often illus- 
trated, which carry wordy descriptions of 
the worth and ability of the representative 
men of any city, state, district or in fact the 
entire nation, can be sold to the men who 
appear in them. Other people will buy 
books of genealogy in which their own 
name appears only in small letters at the 
bottom of a printed chart on which appear 
hundreds of other names. 

Not only women who are received at 
foreign courts but also many American 
men who have had audience with royalty 
will usually see that the fact is reported in 
the newspapers. 


The Popular Editor 


“But some members of royalty are just 
as keen on publicity as anyone else,” said 
one of our diplomats who has had experi- 
ence in many foreign capitals. ‘‘How do 
you suppose certain journalists are able to 
get interviews so easily with kings and 
queens? It’s because the word is passed 
along that So-and-So has a lot of influence 
and that his interviews will be read by large 
numbers of people. In that case Their 
Majesties are much more apt to welcome 
him than they would any other stranger. 

“This is sometimes not so much due to 
their desire to have him write nice things 
about them as it is their fear of uncompli- 
mentary reports. A great many otherwise 
courageous people are terribly sensitive 
about the publication of adverse criticism.” 

In the purely social realm there is still 
another factor. Someone said the other day 
that a publisher of a certain daily paper 
was the most popular man in his city. 

“Half the people ask him to dinner so 
that he will put things in the paper,’ he ex- 
plained, ‘“‘and the other half entertain him 
so that he will keep things out!” 

This desire for omission does not always 
spring from the same source, however, as 
did the ideal expressed by a chronicler of 
an older generation who declared that a 
lady’s name should only be published twice 
in her life—when she was married and when 
she was buried. 

“But alas, the society which respected 
dicta of that school has now vanished!” he 
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continued. ‘‘The beginning of tk 
curred when ladies of excellent 
even in Baltimore~allowed the 
graphs to be printed in the new 

To contemporary readers of th 
press, this view seems quaint ind 


An Overadvertised Gi 


“More and more people are 
having their daughters featured 
girl who was engaged not long ag 
mote the social publicity for a | 

“They begin when they are qui 
and have them photographed ridi 
back or swimming or doing estk 
cing on the lawn. Then as they 
the debutante stage the pictures ar 
more carefully and the news i 
worded to convey certain definit 
sions—sometimes of the girl’s 
sometimes of her talent and ofti 
popularity.” 

For one girl whose family con 
on the latter feature, publicity ha 
trous effect. From the time she w 
teen until she was twenty-one 
stories were printed from time t: 
her rumored engagement to one y 
or another, all of them prominent 
of them internationally known. 
was built up around the girl thai 
jilted one suitor after another anc 
had, as the phrase goes, the wor 
feet. There is no doubt that this 
her popularity caused her to becc 
and more so. She had, moreove 
and wealth, and if let alone, w 
doubtedly have fared better. F 
several years, she fell seriously 
the youngster upon whom her ; 
centered happening to belong to 
European family of such position 
cial consent was necessary for the 
This official consent was denied. | 

“The girl is too fickle, too muct 
jilting one man after another,’ 
alleged. When the girl’s repre 
tried to explain that many of th’ 
rumors were not authentic, the re} 
even more positive. 

“Your admission makes the ci 
than if the stories were true!”’ 

The match was broken off. | 

“Overadvertised,”’ was the lac« 
ment of the girl who told the story 
try to put over debutantes noy) 
same methods you put over a new 
canned goods, and it won’t alway 

Social propaganda, however, ¢ 
always represent misstatement. ] 
use might even be of benefit in def 
clarifying certain excellent tend 
the new American society. 

The difficulty arises from the 
much that is best in our eee 
not be set forth on the printed page 
Smith is presented at the Cou | 


James, for instance, her photo 
full-court dress is of interest t/ 
everyone. She may give it to 
without hesitation. But when 
Mrs. Smith turns her back on 
activities and personal pleasures 
to a remote place in the country 1 
siege to win back her small son’s hel 
story is not sent out. 

The self-made man who yearns | 
daughter’s name featured in th 
politan press as a social butterfly 


tell his publicity agent of the th 
house where the girl was born, <¢ 
when his entire fortune was onlgih f 
of a few dollars and his own high 

The American who is anxious {) 
tured in the public press as host 
mous titled foreigner may do so bi 
carries over even into successful m 
the memory of the days when his 
mother kept boarders so that she ¢ 
him to school, and now he wants t 
bors in his native small town tc 
some tangible justification for her 

It is the voyager on his first tri 
who is proudest of the labels on 
gage. After a while he learns 
merely flaunting these labels h 
himself as untraveled. 
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ipt roof and 
llsadd beauty 
amous Music 
Ottage, de- 
‘by the T. H. 
*r Company, 
Nebraska. 


BEAUTY that PAYS its OWN WAY 


f- 
rite for photographs! 


| you wish to transform 
our old home—or if you 
an to build—send 25c 
interesting and help- 
il portfolio of actual 
notographs of Creo- 
‘ipt houses designed by 
cominent architects. 


Noe can give your new home the 
added beauty of Creo-Dipt Shingles 
and still save money. Even the first cost 
of Creo-Dipts is less than usual side- 
wall materials. 

Or, you can re-beautify and re-value your 
old home by covering the old clapboards 
with Creo-Dipts. This costs you less 
than two re-paintings. 


In either case you save money. One home 


owner figures that over a period of twenty 
years, his Creo-Dipts will cost him one- 
third as much as ordinary siding. 

And for new roofs or for re-roofing, Creo- 
Dipt savings are just as startling as for 
side-walls, 

Seldom can you get greater beauty at 
less cost. But this is true with Creo- 
Dipts, because year after year they save 
so much in upkeep. Write for details, 


CREO-DIPT COMPANY, ING., 1101 OLIVER ST., NORTH TONAWANDA, N.Y. 
In Canada: Creo-Dipt Company, Ltd., 1610 Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto 
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Stained Shingles 


Lumber dealers every- 
where stock Creo-Dipts. 
Plants located for easy 
shipping at No. Tona- 
wanda, Minneapolis, 
Kansas City, Mo., Van- 
couver, B. C. Sales of- 
fices in principal cities. 
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The day following the conference between 
Cesar and President Latimer, Glorious was 
summoned to the executive office, where she 
was introduced to the ponderously impres- 
sive Lawyer Evans Chew. With the aid of 
much Latin and many high-sounding tech- 
nical phrases, Lawyer Chew acquainted her 
with the fact that Midnight was willing to 
add her permanently to its pay roll, and 
thereupon tendered her a two-year contract 
at fifty dollars a week for the first year and 
seventy-five for the second. Glorious almost 
broke the pen staff in her eagerness to sign, 
and then flew immediately to the melancholy 
appearing Eddie Fizz to inform him of the 
good fortune which had come to her. Ed- 
die’s countenance took on an expression al- 
most human. 

“Hot diggity dawg!’’ he exclaimed rap- 
turously. ‘“‘That means I and you can be 
together all the time.” 

“‘Uh-huh.”’ She averted her eyes mod- 
estly. ‘“‘Does you crave that, Eddie?” 

“‘Tt’s the fondest thing I’m of.” 

“T shuah is glad.” Then, eagerly— 
“You reckon Ise makin’ good?” 

“‘Shuh! You is makin’ superb. Any time 
Orifice Latimer signs a person up on a con- 
trac’ it means that he knows he’s gwine col- 
lec’ a dividend offen ’em of about ten 
thousan’ pussent.’’ He gazed wistfully at 


her effulgent beauty. “‘Is you glad Lis gwine 
be directin’ you, Glorious?” 

“Oh, Eddie!” 

“Tell me.” 


“T is so glad I don’t know what to do. 
I honest mean that.” 

Unmindful of the gleeful stare of a 
near-by mechanic, Eddie reached for and 
imprisoned her hand. 

“Honey ” 

“‘Sh-h-h-h! Heah comes President Lati- 
mer an’ Director Clump.”’ 

Reluctantly Eddie released his grasp. He 
was blushing as the two chief dignitaries of 
the organization stopped near them and 
commenced to shower Glorious with con- 
gratulations. Latimer did most of the 
speaking. 

““We aims to star you, Miss Watts. In 
no time a-tall you is gwine become famous 
fum coast to coast an’ fum Alaska to Cuba. 
We don’t aim to spare no pains n’r neither 
expense to make you as well known as our 
other stars—viz, to wit, Sicily Clump, Opus 
Randall and Welford Potts. An’ just to 
prove that us has got honorable intentions 
t’ords you an’ rilly means to make you 
famous, we has agreed that you gits the 
best director on the lot.” 

In the background, Eddie Fizz was 
blushing modestly. This was, indeed, high 
praise from Orifice, and Eddie was piti- 


fully unprepared for the bombshell which 


exploded next. 

“We has arranged that you is to finish 
this pitcher under the pussonal direction an’ 
supervision of J. Cesar Clump.” 

For a timeless instant Eddie Fizz stood 
motionless. As from a great distance, he 
heard the hum of human voices—Glorious 
and Cesar and Orifice, all talking at once. 
He had a vague idea that Glorious was not 
entirely averse to this change of directors. 
Then Eddie became oppressed by a sense 
of outrage and he stepped forward plead- 
ingly. 

“Orifice, you don’t rilly mean that?” 

“Suttinly I does, Eddie.” 

“But listen, who ’scovered this gal?” 

en OU.” 

““An’ who got the idea fo’ a Whyan 
pitcher an’ playin’ her in it? An’ who has 
a’ready tooken most of the scenes?”’ Ori- 
fice waxed impatient. 

“Don’t you want to see Miss Watts git 
to be successful?” 

Bache 

‘An’ ain’t Cesar a better director than 
what you is?” 

“Of course. 


, ” 


But I was doin’ swell, 
an 

““We aims to do sweller. There ain’t no 
use argufyin’, Eddie. Mistuh Clump is 
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willin’ to do this on account we all want to 
make the fust pitcher puffecly wonderful. 
So you just better vacate a few days or 
else git busy on somethin’ else. Come along, 
Miss Watts.” 

They moved across the lot, the delec- 
table Glorious flanked on one side by the 
Gargantuan Latimer and on the other by 
the dynamic little Cesar Clump. The little 
director was gesticulating passionately. 

Eddie did not move. His enormous feet 
seemed rooted to a single spot as he gazed 
after the trio with a stricken light in his 
eyes. 

‘Disaster,’ mourned Eddie, “you has 
sholy slapped me right in the eye!” 

Eventually his feet commenced to func- 
tion, and he swayed to a secluded corner of 
the lot, where he seated himself on a pile 
of discarded scenery. There, alone with 
his misery, he hid his face in his hands and 
gave himself over to an orgy of suffering. 

The thing was unbelievable, barbarous, 
inhuman, yet Eddie’s loyalty wassostaunch 


” 


that he could not find it in his heart to’ 


blame J. Cesar Clump. After all, J. Caesar 
had been his benefactor. True enough, 
that benefaction had come rather indi- 
rectly, inasmuch as Cesar’s wife had 
been put in Eddie’s charge with the idea of 
eventually disgusting her with the moving- 
picture profession, and Eddie had worked 
so well and wisely with her that there had 
sprung into being the Sicily Clump unit, of 
which Eddie was director. But Eddie did 
not forget, and he was rather hurt than 
angry. What little rancor he felt was di- 
rected against Orifice R. Latimer. 

“Big ol’ buzzard! Always tryin’ to make 
things better’n what they is!”’ 

Of course, Eddie admitted that J. Cesar 
could direct a better picture; but he was 
doing mighty well, and he had a proprie- 
tary interest in the career of the new star. 
And now, when all difficulties had been 
surmounted and the early rushes made 
quite clear that the picture would be a suc- 
cess, the control had been taken summarily 
from him and given to another man. 

But the unkindest cut of all lay in the 
fact that Eddie was very much in love with 
Glorious. And as her director he stood some 
chance of awakening an answering spark, 
inasmuch as the professional relationship 
afforded opportunity for her to see him at 
his very best. Eddie was acutely conscious 
of his own limitations. He recognized that 
he was not of the Don Juan type and that 
the average woman could resist him with- 
out half trying. 

Glorious was much more than the aver- 
age woman. She was a person of beauty 
and experience, not unused to contacts with 
men more or less worth while, and it was 
inevitable now that she would look upon 
Eddie as being merely someone on the lot 
who was inferior to someone else. 

Eddie Fizz withdrew into a shell of abys- 
mal misery. On the few occasions he met 
Glorious she was as warmly friendly as 
ever, but in answer to a half-hearted invi- 
tation for dinner which he extended she 
explained that they were starting some big 
outdoor stuff the next day and she needed 
full eight hours’ sleep. 

Heslunk away dejectedly, painting hope- 
less but vivid pictures in his mind of Glo- 
rious in dire trouble and himself cast in the 
role of hero—two very unlikely things. In 
the first place, Glorious seemed able to 
look after herself, and there was nothing 
at all heroic about Edwin Boscoe Fizz. 

Days passed. The lot was agog with this 
magic discovery of a new star. Orifice 
Latimer was taking a good deal of the 
credit, but the wise ones attributed it all 
to J. Cesar Clump. Certainly Cesar was 
working harder with Glorious than he had 
labored since the first days of Excelsior 
Nix, Midnight’s world-famous child actor. 
He took infinite pains with every shot, he 
found it necessary to lunch daily with 
Glorious, occasionally night found them in 
the studio together, rehearsing. Finally 


and inevitably this devotion to art on the 
part of J. Cesar Clump came to the ears of 
his wife. 

Sicily Clump was an excellent woman 
and more than slightly talented as an ac- 
tress. But she certainly was not without 
temperament. It was this very tempera- 
ment which had elevated Eddie Fizz to the 
dignity of a full directorship, since J. Cesar 
positively and absolutely could not handle 
her, on the lot or off, and had long since 
given up trying. She had an unhappy habit 
of flying into a tantrum on the slightest 
provocation and her rages were of magnifi- 
cent proportions. 

Sicily heard rumors. Sicily decided that 
she had best investigate. She did. She ap- 
peared on the lot one morning and was in- 
troduced to Glorious. She took an instant 
dislike to Miss Watts. Glorious was as 
pretty as Sicily. She was smaller and curv- 
ier, and the costume of grass which she 
was wearing at the time was rather reveal- 
ing. Miss Watts fairly bubbled. 

“Yo’ husban’ is simply elegant to me, 
Mis’ Clump. He tooken me away fum 
Mistuh Fizz, which was directin’ me, an’ 
he is giving me just lots of his pussonal 
time an’ intention. Always us has lunch 
together an’ he says he is gwine make my 
career terrible successful.” 

Sicily responded with honeyed words 
which masked much venom. That night 
she waited for Cesar. Mr. Clump rolled 
into the house in the neighborhood of eleven 
o’clock. 

“Where you been at, Cesar?” 

“Workin’.” 

“On what pitcher?”’ 

“How Are Yuh?” 

“Tha’s the one Miss Watts is starrin’ in, 
ain’t it?” 

“e Yeh,’ 

Sicily dropped her eyelids that he might 
not see the vicious light of her eyes. 

“Mighty pretty gal, Miss Watts.” 

‘Kind of.” 

“You kind of like her style, don’t you?”’ 

Cesar failed to scent trouble and there- 
fore committed a tactical blunder. 

“Not so much,” he answered falsely. 

Sicily knew that he spoke untruly. She 
knew ‘well enough what type of woman 
made greatest appeal to her impression- 
able husband. 

“How come you to steal her away fum 
Eddie Fizz when he ’scovered her an’ got 
her stahted?”’ 

“T figgered she needed the best director 
what was. Besides, it was mostly Orifice’s 
idea.” 

“That’s a provarication, Cesar.” 

“Says which?”’ 

“Says I know better. You had that idea 
yo’ own se’f.” 

“Well, what if I did? Cain’t a director 
direct without gittin’ into a row with his 
wife?” 

“Not that way, you cain’t.’’ Her temper 
mounted. ‘‘Now you listen to me, Julius 
Cesar Clump; I has stood offen you all 
what I inten’s to stand. It’s bad enough 
fo’ you to take that gal offen Eddie Fizz, 
but when you lunches with her ev’y day an’ 
works with her ev’y night an’ ——”’ 

“Oh, leave me be!”’ 

“Huh! You watch me!” 

Whereupon the thoroughly aroused Sic- 
ily proceeded to explain to J. Czsar just 
exactly what she thought of him. She 
started with his parents, reviewed those 
details of his boyhood which she did not 
like and traced his career to the present 
moment. It seemed that there was no 
crime in the catalogue of which he was in- 
capable, and also that no previous offense 
was even comparable to this outrageous 
flirtation with the new star. 

The battle lasted until the first gray fin- 
ger of dawn appeared in the east—and only 
ended because Cesar fell asleep. But Sicily 
was just started. A half hour after he left 
the house, following a chilly breakfast, 
Mrs. Clump followed. 


The Glorious Watts company had alres 
gone out on location when Sicily a | 
on the lot. In a corner of Stage Nur 
One she spotted a forlorn figure st 
at nothing at all. She seated herself be 
Director Edwin Boscoe Fizz. 
“‘Wddie,’’ she remarked, 
Poles: 
“Uh-huh,” he agreed, without thinkin 
Then, looking at her—‘“‘What?” 
“About this love affair.” 
“Which love affair?”’ 
“Between my husban’ an’ Gloric 
Watts.” 
Eddie gasped. His eyes opened and d 
jaw sagged. 
“Words which you speaks, Sicily. 
at is you drivin’?”’ 
“Goodness goshness Miss Agnes, Eddi 
Is you plumb blind that you ain’t ge 
what’s goin’ on? Ain’t it plain that Ca 
has done went crazy ’bout this hula dane 
Thought was a slow process with Ei 
particularly when an idea was new. 
one was not only new but devastating, ] 
wrestled with it in silence, then shook 
head. 
“‘Straducements what you thinks, Sic 
Ise ’shamed on you.” : 
Mrs. Clump stamped impatiently. § 
thought Eddie was a fool and told hin 
Then she gathered that he was rather} 
keenly interested than she had suspe 
She charged him with his love for Glori 
and he admitted it. | 
“That,’’ she announced triumphal nt 
“‘makes us alleys.” 
“What kind of alleys?” 
“Alleys about breakin’ up this love e 
fair tween Cesar an’ Glorious.” 
“"'Tain’t no such of a thing. Glor 
woul’n’t go lovin’ another lady’s husbe 
“Hmph! Maybe so that gal is a lily 
my Cesar ain’t.” Sicily did some pl 
and fancy pondering. “But no matt 
Eddie, whether I is right or wrong 
would be happy directin’ Glorious ¢ e 
woul’n’t you?” 
His eyes glistened. “‘That’d be the’ ‘ 
piest thing I’d be about.” 
“Good! There’s always danger 
Cesar is hangin’ around a gal,” she finisl 
with perfect candor, ‘“’cause he’s a ht 
mo’ attractiver man than what you 8. 
No answer to such logic. Sicily promi 
to investigate and report. Whereupo! 
vanished from the lot, climbed in 
flivver coupé and started for Pine 
where the company was on location. — 
Eddie was thoughtful. Of course 
didn’t attach any importance to Sicil} 
accusations. Sicily was a jealous per 
fancying every woman in love with | 
man. 
Mrs. Clump joined the company : 
made herself as unobtrusive as possil 
Cesar eyed her askance, fearing ope 
tilities; but when the first hour pa 
without any attempt at mayhellal 
breathed more easily. It was obvious ¢! 
what Sicily intended was mere chape 
age, and J. Cesar did not fear it. 
The company was working in a i 
surrounded by pine and oak and fruit tr 
In the middle of the clearing wasa sta 
built, if unimaginative, little cabin. Tt 
a simple affair, containing two front W 
dows and a single large door. Sici 
quired the reason for it, and Forcep Sw 
the lean and elegant author, explaine¢ t! 
in the cabin Glorious was to take re : 
when pursued by the villain in a st! 
which was to be shot the next morning! 
seemed that the villain was to find he} 
the cabin, drive her out and chase her! 
the way to the edge of the papier-mi! : 
voleano which was being readied A 
studio. 
Sicily nodded slowly and a thoughi 
light appeared in her eyes. She was ben 
ning to have an idea. She watchec f 
shooting for a while longer, then comme x 
to wander with apparent aimlessness aro! 
(Continued on Page 155) 
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lautiful woodland tract. It sloped 

ently to the Shades Creek, and on 
aks of that modest little waterway 
+t Glorious Watts, who was daintily 
g a barbecue sandwich. Glorious 
; suspect the other’s enmity. 

jjoy actressin’, Miss Watts?”’ 

4 just crazy ‘bout it. "Specially this 

_y stuff.”’ Sicily nodded. 

, too. “It’s elegant fo’ the health, per- 

j,othin’ happens.” 

jiat you mean—nothin’ happens?” 

\:idents.” 

jiat kind of accidents?” Glorious 
pre than a trifle apprehensive. 

“ any kind. Now take aroun’ heah, 
cance.” Sicily gestured toward the 

«little stream purling at their feet. 

inever would think to look at such 

jwas filled with snakes and alligators, 

iyou?”’ 

tious Watts leaped affrightedly to her 

37s which?’”’ 

+h, sure. Water moccasin snakes an’ 

be man-eatin’ alligators. But of 

hey don’t bother you unless you 

) to step on ’em or somethin’.”’ 

/ious shied away, trembling. 

[there’s one thing Ise scared of in the 

( Mis’ Clump, it’s snakes and _alli- 

| ’Specially them latters.” 

ill” —Sicily rose and shook her 

pdaintily—‘‘I don’t reckon none of 

git you. My husban’ will take care 


bade Glorious good-by as Cesar’s 
(ian call echoed through the glade. 
hiled the triumph in her eyes as she 
( the doubtful Mr. Clump. 
, than twenty minutes later Sicily 
ack at the studio. During the swift 
| from Pine Grove she had been doing 
‘ntensive thinking, and a magnificent 


2 was already taking shape. She 
\Eddie Fizz into conference. 
\die,” she questioned, “how would 


xe to find out fo’ shuah does Cesar 
lorious?”’ 

nodded. “I suttinly would, Sicily.” 
ine! Now listen at this scheme I got.” 
poured into his attentive ears the tale 
y she had discovered Glorious’ alli- 
‘phobia. ‘‘Now tomorrow mawnin’, 
. the villain is gwine chase Glorious 
iat cabin. She is gwine run in there 
um the door behime her. An’ that’ll 
er in.” 

fain’t no lock on that door.’’ 

ere will be by tomorrow mawnin’. 
‘wine put it on tonight—a spring lock 
locks fum the outside. So much fo’ 
:Inside the cabin is dark—and what 
2ckon is gwine occur to Glorious in 


hat?” 
e is gwine step right on a big alli- 


eily!”” 
1, don’t be foolish, Bddie. I don’t 
ia real alligator. I know where I can 
}a great big rubber alligator like folks 
swimmin’ pools to float around on, 
€ gwine have it sittin’ in the corner 
* at Glorious. It’ll be so dark she 
be able to tell is it real or not, an’ 
right away remember what I tol’ her 
bout there bein’ so many alligators 
'—an’ what’s she gwine do?” 
h-what?” queried Eddie. 
\e’s gwine yell fo’ help, an’ she’s gwine 
on yellin’. An’ heah’s what that is 
prove.” Sicily seized Mr. Fizz ear- 
- “If J. Cesar don’t pay much atten- 
it’s gwine prove that Ise all wrong 
him lovin’ her. But if he goes bustin’ 
re to rescue that gal, then I’ll know 
hin’!” 
vas a clever scheme; Eddie readily 
ted as much. It was, in fact, so intri- 
aat it did not immediately penetrate. 
talked on, and before Eddie was well 
he had pledged himself as an ally. 
hat evening, just before sundown and 
fter the company had returned from 
mn, Eddie and Sicily drove out to the 
ed cabin and solidly affixed to the 
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door thereof one first-class spring lock 
which operated from the outside. Then 
they returned to town and Eddie was dis- 
missed. 

‘Tse gwine git that rubber alligator,”’ ex- 
plained Sicily, ‘‘an’ it would look funny, 
you bein’ with me.”’ 

Eddie left the car and meandered to Bud 
Peaglar’s Barbecue Lunch Room and 
Billiard Parlor, where he partook of some 
chitterlings and a mess of turnip greens. He 
ate thoughtfully, reviewing the situation in 
a deliberate, painstaking way, and drawing 
certain inevitable conclusions. First and 
foremost among these conclusions was the 
certainty that Sicily’s scheme, though 
clever, was not fair to J. Cesar. Ceasar was 
Glorious’ director and it was inevitable that 
he would respond to the agonized shouts 
which the girl would emit at sight of the 
rubber alligator. Besides, Eddie did not like 
the réle in which he was cast—that of 
conspirator against the peace and dignity 
of his benefactor. 

Eddie had entered the employ of Mid- 
night as a chore boy. Eventually J. Cesar 
Clump selected him as assistant director, a 
position carrying with it much glory, enor- 
mous work and small wages. The oppor- 
tunity for a full directorship had come via 
Cesar’s wife, who was not above reproach- 
ing her husband. Eddie’s duty therefore 
was first of all to Mr. Clump. 

He spent a headachy night reviewing the 
affair from all angles. He was torn between 
loyalty to his chief and an agonizing love 
for the fair and aloof Glorious. But Eddie 
was keenly conscious of his obligations, and 
so, early the next morning, after Sicily had 
reported that the rubber alligator was 
safely ensconced in the cabin, Eddie went 
to Mr. Clump and into the attentive and 
indignant ears of that gentleman poured the 
entire scheme. 

Cesar was both wrathful and exultant, 
and he reassured Eddie about his interest 
in Glorious. He was interested, but his 
absorption was purely professional, he 
claimed. Eddie was radiant. 

“That makes ev’thing all right, Cesar. 
Glorious gits in that cabin an’ commences 
yellin’, thinkin’ that she’s about to git 
alligated, an’ you just stan’ off an’ laugh. 
Then most likely Sicily will say why don’t 
you go an’ commit a rescue, an’ you just 
answers what do you care does that gal 
git et up.’’ Cesar was grinning. 

“ Ain’t it the truth, Eddie? I reckon Ise 
gwine learn Sicily a lesson. As a matter of 
fack ” His grin became a smile and the 
smile graduated into a throaty laugh. “ Hot 
diggity dawg!’’ he ejaculated. ‘I got it!” 

“What?” 

‘A scheme—an honest-to-goodness, fust- 
rate scheme. Listen, Eddie, how’d you like 
to be a hero an’ win Glorious fo’ yo’se’f?”’ 

“Aw, Cesar re 

“T mean it. It’s like this: When Glorious 
yells, she thinks it’s a real alligator. An’ I 
stan’ off an’ laugh, which fixes me all right 
with my wife. But what do you do, huh? 
I ask you!” 

“Yeh. What?” 

“You rush up to that cabin an’ go bustin’ 
inside. You grabs Glorious in one hand an’ 
you kick that alligator right in the jaw, 
then you rescues Glorious an’ the weddin’ 
march begins to toot. How’s that, Eddie? 
How is it?” 

Eddie reflected. But he did not smile. 
The thing was too gorgeously stupendous. 
There were tears in his eyes and a choke in 
his voice as he solemnly reached for Cesar’s 
hand and pumped his gratitude. 

“Golly, Cesar, what aman you is! With 
just one idea you makes me a hero an’ a 
bridegroom. I suttinly is much obliged 
to you.” 

The two men were gleeful. There wasn’t 
a single thing which could mar their tri- 
umph—or so they fatuously thought. Un- 
fortunately, Eddie did not know Sicily at 
all, and Cesar not so well as he imagined. 

Sicily was no part of a fool, and from the 
moment the scheme was first born in her 
mind she had doubted that Glorious would 
actually mistake a rubber alligator for a 
real one. It was possible, of course, but not 
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likely. And if Glorious recognized the tex- 
ture of the animal, Sicily’s scheme for find- 
ing out about her husband would imme- 
diately become—in the vernacular of the 
day—all damp. 

Besides, Sicily was strong for realism, and 
she happened to be acquainted with a 
young colored gentleman who was em- 
ployed at a nearby zoo. Whereupon, with- 
out mentioning anything to Eddie Fizz, 
she sought this’ zoo employe and an- 
nounced to him that she wished to hire a 
large live alligator for twenty-four hours. 
Her gentleman friend demurred, but Sicily 
was coyly insistent and eventually had her 
way. So at dawn the following morning 
Sicily’s friend abstracted from the cage at 
the zoo one of the largest and most inter- 
esting alligators, crated him securely, car- 
ried him to the cabin and placed him in a 
dark and inconspicuous corner. The alli- 
gator, being an indifferent sort, promptly 
went to sleep. But the keeper did not leave. 
He insisted that he must remain in the 
vicinity of his pet lest something go wrong. 

At nine o’clock the company left for 
location; J. Cesar Clump, Glorious Watts, 
the two male characters, two cameramen, 
an assistant director and Forcep Swain. A 
half milerearward Sicily Clump rolled along 
the broad gravel highway with Edwin 
Boscoe Fizz at her side. 

Cesar grinned as he bowed to his wife 
when she joined them. Eddie, proud of the 
triumph which was to be his, drew Glorious 
aside and conversed with her. He was more 
sure of himself than ever before, and almost 
fancied that he detected an interested 
gleam in her eyes. He was thrilled. If she 
was at all fond of him now, there was quite 
some chance that she would bemore so after 
he had completed his little job of life saving. 

En route to location, Sicily informed 
Eddie that the alligator was securely locked 
in the cabin, carelessly neglecting to men- 
tion that its material was decidedly not rub- 
ber. And after reaching the scene, Eddie 
winked broadly at Cesar, who grinned 
devilishly. It was evident that they ex- 
pected a good time to be had by all. 

Cesar assembled his principals. Briefly 
he rehearsed a lively little scene wherein the 
villain fought with the hero and vanquished 
him by the simple expedient of chopping 
down a tree under which the hero was tem- 
porarily crushed—a little matter of photo- 
graphic trickery. The heroine, left thus 
alone, was to dash madly away and hide in 
the fateful cabin. 

And now all was ready for what ordi- 
narily would have been a simple shot, not 
worth a rehearsal. The two cameras were 
readied and Cesar barked his directions. 

Throwing herself whole-heartedly into 
the réle, Glorious Watts, clad in her cos- 
tume of grass and a ukulele, dashed wildly 
across the clearing toward the cabin. Two 
cameras ground busily. Sicily had carefully 
fixed the door so that it was not quite 
closed. Glorious threw it open and leaped 
inside. The door slammed behind her, and 
the nice new lock clicked ominously. Miss 
Watts was all alone—with an alligator 
which was not made of rubber. The 
authoritative voice of Director Clump 
crackled through the glade. 

“Cut!” he ordered the cameramen. 
Then he waited. 

Two others were also waiting. One was 
Edwin Boscoe Fizz, who was impatient to 
begin heroing. The other was Mrs. Clump. 

They had not long to wait. For an in- 
stant everything was still as the cameramen 
photographed the scene numbers. Then the 
stillness was rived by a feminine scream of 
mortal terror. There was a pause, then a 
series of shrieks which set the teeth of the 
spectators to chattering—and Glorious’ 
terrified voice. 

“Help! He-e-e-e-elp!” 

Sicily eyed her husband tensely. And 
Cesar was little less than superb. He pro- 
duced a silver case from which he selected 
a cigarette. This he lighted with exagger- 
ated indifference. Sicily was amazed, de- 
lighted, and somewhat repentant. Her 
scheme was working—not as she had 

(Continued on Page 157) 
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(Continued from Page 155) 
ed, but considerably better. Unques- 
sly Cesar was not at all interested in 
yus, and the jealous twitterings in 
’s brain were effectually stilled. It did 
cur to her that there might have been 
little connivance between Eddie Fizz 
jer husband. 
>» shrieks continued. Those who might 
jarily have volunteered for rescue work 
hesitant. It remained for Eddie Fizz 
ve grandiosely toward the cabin. 
4was not the Eddie Fizz which Mid- 
knew and liked and laughed at; it 
commanding, all-powerful, purpose- 
[r. Fizz who advanced to rescue his 
v'air from whatever was causing those 
dns. Sicily experienced a moment of 
Jhension as she watched him blithely 
ach the alligatored cabin. She wanted 
Jrn him that the animal therein was of 
‘sr substance than he thought. But 
Jad no opportunity to speak with him 
jut betraying herself. 
Ner all, she was doing Eddie a favor. 
Jealized now that he was casting him- 
the role of hero and she knew well 
rh that there was no danger from the 
igator. It was of terrifying mien but 
isposition, and this rescue would un- 
jtedly throw Glorious into Eddie’s 
ry arms. 
‘Eddie approached the cabin door he 
hear the pounding of Glorious’ fists. 
‘aused within earshot and struck an 


7y” 


‘est easy, honey, Ise comin 
2 heard, but failed to follow his advice. 
las a trifle amazed that a dummy alli- 
+ could cause this much excitement, 


e lock turned beneath his languid fin- 
and instantly the door was slammed 
rd his countenance and Glorious fairly 
nto his arms. It was plain that the 
g lady was going somewhere ina hurry. 
yas crying and sobbing. 

t Eddie was a person in whom a sense 
eatrical values was well developed. It 
itterly absurd to dim the magnificence 
is rescue, and so he wrapped fingers 
nd Glorious’ arm and shoved her back 
the cabin. She wailed hysterically and 
something about an alligator. 

thuh!” murmured Eddie indifferently. 
at I care fo’ alligators? Come on back 
| with me an’ git rescued!” 

: followed her inside. The interior was 
my and his unaccustomed eyes could 
dierce the darkness. The door closed 
ad him. The lock clicked! 

irtainly Sicily’s dummy had deluded 
ious. Her arms were about the skinny 
of Director Fizz and she was begging 
‘to save her. He stroked her head 


Jo’se I’ll save you, sugarfoots. Savin’ 
: gals is the most thing I like to do.” 


Why, they’re using exactly the same 
ls they did in rehearsal,’ says Mrs. 


is don’t need words to make his 
register,’ saysI. ‘Why, that bird can 
more with one look than Mr. Webster 
with all the words he invented.’ 
‘hen you think he’s making love to my 
2 girl?’ asts she. 

Tf I was as sure of the stock market as 
of that, I’d be worth a million bucks 
What can I do to stop it?’ asts she, 
e-stricken. 

Jancel the sketch an’ take Marjorie to 
im or some far-away place like that.’ 
She has a will of her own an’ wouldn’t 
said Mrs. Coleman. ‘The one thing 
eems to care about is the stage.’ 
‘That mighta been her only love when 
started,’ says I, ‘but she’s got another 
. If you don’t do something an’ do it 
k you're gonna have more than one 
spian in your family.’ 


‘e. 
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For a few seconds he did not move. Their 
propinquity was decidedly pleasant and he 
did not wish to release Glorious from his 
arms. Wherefore he indulged in a bit of 
soothing conversation. 

““What’s botherin’ my sweetie?”’ 

“Th-th-that alligator! Yonder!’ 

Her finger designated an obscure corner. 
By straining his eyes Eddie was able to 
discern a bulky shape on the floor. It was 
the outline of an alligator—and Eddie saw 
that it was sufficiently lifelike to fool any- 
body. He patted the head of Miss Watts. 

“Ts that all what’s worryin’ my honey- 
bunch?” 

“Oh, Eddie ie 

“Why, Glorious, I eats alligators fo’ 
breakfast! When I finishes with ’em, all 
they need is five minutes’ cookin’ to be 
soup. Just watch!” 

Glorious watched spellbound as Edwin 
Boscoe Fizz proceeded to perform the most 
magnificent gesture of his unadventurous 
life. Before her distended eyes Mr. Fizz 
walked across the room, drew back his 
large right foot and proceeded to kick the 
alligator squarely and efficiently in the jaw. 
Glorious unleashed a scream beside which 
all her previous efforts were whispers. Then 
she fainted. 

Eddie, meanwhile, was standing very 
still. Something had happened to his motor 
muscles. Also he was beginning to suspect 
that he had made a mistake. 

““Dawg-gone!”’ he muttered apprehen- 
sively. ‘“‘That suttinly is hard rubber, 
an’ Oh, lawsy!” 

The real live alligator from the Avondale 
zoo opened his mouth. He had a capacious 
mouth and he yawned in a manner which 
portended no good. The tail twitched men- 
acingly and Eddie was galvanized into 
action. He uttered a whoop and crossed 
the cottage in a single bound. 

“Oh, my goshness!”’ he howled. ‘‘Some- 
thin’ tells me that alligator ain’t made of 
rubber a-tall!”’ 

Just at the moment the alligator itself 
was making a determined effort to convince 
Eddie of that fact. The alligator was 
peeved. It felt that Eddie had done it 
wrong. Even so placid a saurian as this 
was justified in resenting a good swift kick, 
properly placed. 

Eddie leaped onto a rickety table and 
dragged the unconscious Glorious after him. 
But the table threatened to collapse and 
Eddie madly hurdled the slow-moving but 
ominous form slinking across the floor. He 
pleaded with the alligator and begged its 
pardon, but the animal’s ire was aroused 
and Mr. Fizz was convinced that he could 
not placate his enemy without providing a 
dinner composed largely of himself. 

Eddie did not function silently. As a 
matter of fact, his howls for help were in 
steady crescendo. They pierced the walls 
of the cabin and reverberated through the 
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“««T’d rather see her dead than married to 
a man like that,’ says she. 

““*T wouldn’t feel that way about it,’ 
says I, trying to comfort her. ‘If it hap- 
pens it won’t last long. Louis’ wings grow 
awful fast. In about six months she will be 
back home entirely cured of the stage an’ 
everybody what has anything to do with 
it. 

**Couldn’t you ’ began Mrs. Cole- 
man. But just then the chauffeur opened 
the door an’ Marjorie stepped in the car. 
So the board of strategy had to adjourn for 
the balance of the afternoon. That night, 
however, Mrs. C. give me the high sign, an’ 
I went over an’ stood near her while Louis 
an’ Marjorie was out on the stage boldly 
spooning in front of over twelve hundred 
people an’ getting paid for it besides. 

“*You see that?’ says I, as Louis put 
about a million candle power behind one 
loving look.. ‘If he ain’t vamping your 
angel child then I’ve wasted a lotta time in 
front of my mirror practicing expression. 
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woodland even unto the ears of the de- 
cidedly worried young gentleman who had 
rented to Mrs. Sicily Clump, item, one 
alligator. 


This person was not at all concerned | 


about either Glorious Watts or Eddie Fizz. 
What happened to them was their business, 
but the fate of the alligator was most un- 
questionably the business of its keeper. 
And the keeper suspected that his nice alli- 
gator was being grossly mistreated. He 
had a horrid vision of his situation should 
anything go radically wrong with this pet 
of the zoo. Wherefore he did what no other 
dared—he advanced on the cabin and flung 
open the door. 


Edwin Boscoe Fizz emerged. He emerged | 


suddenly and enthusiastically. The alli- 
gator man produced Miss Watts’ limp form 
and then returned to the cabin. 


Five minutes before the departure of the 
northbound train a large party arrived at 


the station. The center of interest appeared 
to be one ravishingly raimented bride and 
one insignificant and frightened bride- 
groom. Amid showers of rice and old shoes, 


Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Boscoe Fizz sped | 


through the gate and onto the train for | 


the beginning of their five-day honey- | 


moon. There was much hilarity and many 


loud-voiced felicitations, at which all the | 
dusky passengers chuckled. And then the | 


train puffed and snorted as it pulled out 
from under the grimy shed and into the 
starlit night. For a few minutes the other 
passengers stared and made audible com- 
ments, but the bride and groom were so 
superbly indifferent that the passengers 
lost interest. 

Eddie and Glorious were sublimely 
happy. They sat hand in hand, staring 


through the car windows. And finally Glo- | 


rious turned upon the frightened face of her 
husband eyes which glowed with curiosity 
and hero worship. 

‘Eddie, honey,” she murmured, “‘there’s 
one thing you ain’t never told me, an’ which 
I craves to know.” 

“Yes, Glorious. What is it?” 


“Just this, Eddie: What ever become of | 


that alligator you rescued me from?”’ 

Eddie smiled a slow and modest smile, 
and instead of answering immediately he 
reached for a heavy object which was on 
the floor beside them. It was a brand-new 
suitcase. 

Glorious gasped. 

“Eddie! Is that i 

He placed a gentle hand on her shoulder 
and his voice was quiet and convincing. 

“Honey,”’ explained Mr. Edwin Boscoe 
Fizz, ‘‘I ain’t never been in the habit of 
boastin’ an’ I don’t aim to commence now. 
But I says this to you: Heah Lis, strong an’ 
healthy. An’ that bag yonder is made of 
genuine alligator skin. I request that you 
draw yourself a few conclusions.” 
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Now watch her gaze up at him. See the 
bittersweet in her hazel eyes? No director 
never put that much emotion in her work; 
it’s the real thing, Mrs. Coleman, one 
hundred an’ ten proof at that.’ 

*“*T am convinced that you are right,’ 
says she. ‘Poor little girl, we must do 
something to break up this foolish fascina- 
tion.’ 

“«That’s easier remarked than accom- 
plished,’ says I. ‘Marjorie is in the same 
fix as a man what picks up a loose electric 
wire. He might be anxious to put it down, 
but he can’t do it till the feller in the power 
house pulls the switch. The trouble in this 
case is that Louis Albret is both the wire 
an’ the switchboard operator.’ 

“*You’re a very clever girl,’ says she, 
‘an’ maybe you could help us get Marjorie 
out of his clutches. Mr. Coleman an’ my- 
self would be eternally grateful.’ 

““*T hate electricity,’ says I, ‘an’ rescuing 
people from live wires don’t hold no fasci- 
nations for me. I wish I could think of 
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EREarethreemotor-driventoolsthat 
multiply a man’s production many 
times over, increasing profits amazingly. 
Speed Way Portable Electric Saw is a 
glutton for work. Rips and crosscuts— 
all you have to do is hold it on the line. Equally 


effective in cutting wood, wallboard, fibre, linole- 
um, cork, etc. Take it to the job, wherever it is. 
This husky, 15-lb., one-hand saw cuts production 
costs, saves time and money, wherever quantity 
sawing is done; on the job or around the plant. 
Equipment includes 8-ft. extra tough, rubber lead 
cord with split plug; 6-in. blade. Operates from 
any lighting socket; specify voltage. 


& 3 


Speed Way Concrete Hammer Drill 
will drill a 1’’ hole in average concrete at 
the rate of 2” per minute, saving 80% of the cost 
of drilling in stone, concrete or brick. That is 
what the Type U-6, shown above, has been doing 
for 15 years. There are 5 sizes of this Speed Way 
Hammer Drill which has for years been the stand- 
by for this type of work. 


¥ 


S 
Speed Way Portable Electric Drill, 
Type U. L. D. drills up to 4” in steel. 
Has ample power—“‘try to stall a Speed Way.”’ 
Garage, repair and machine shops, contractors 
and installers find this light duty, yet sturdy 
U. L. D. Drill best suits their need as it weighs 
only 1134 lbs. Attaches to any lamp socket and 
can be taken anywhere to the job. 

We also make the famous Speed Way Shop—a 
compact, motor-driven wood and metal working 
outfit for all men and boys who enjoy working 
with tools. 

This shop is already on display in many stores. 
Write for the name of a dealer near you and ask 
for complete booklet showing the pleasure and 
profit which comes from operating a Speed Way 
Shop. Deferred payments can be arranged. 


ELECTRO MAGNETIC TOOL CoO. 
1828 S. 52nd Ave., Dept. 11, Cicero, Illinois 


{Adjoining Chicago} 
ph el 

ELECTRO MAGNETIC TOOL CO. 

1828 S. 52nd Ave., Dept. 11, Cicero, Illinois 
Dear Sirs: Please send me information about the 
items checked. 
O Speed Way Shop O Speed Way Portable Saw 
O Speed Way Concrete Hammer Drills 
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some way to help you, but I’m kinda dumb 
tonight.’ 

“A remark you made a few moments ago 
has given me an idea, but it’s no good 
without your assistance.’ 

““T always did talk too much,’ says I. 
“What was the wise crack you refer to?’ 

“““The one about practicing expression in 
front of your mirror. Why don’t you cut 
into the game an’ take him away from 
Marjorie?’ 

““T haven’t got over my last marriage 
good yet,’ answers I. ‘So I can’t get up 
no wild enthusiasm over the prospects of 
another. Besides, what would I do with 
him if I got him?’ 

““You misunderstood me, dear,’ says 
she. ‘All I want you to do is to attract 
his attention, an’ while his head is turned 
your way we'll spirit Marjorie out of his 
reach.’ 

“*Thanks for the compliment,’ says I. 
‘I didn’t know I looked that much like 
Cleopatra. You’ve thought of a very good 
plan, but there’s one question I wanta ast 
you. When I succeed in attracting his 
attention who is gonna distract it away 
from me?’ 

““Knowing him as you do there is abso- 
lutely no chance of his fascinating you. 
Lead him on till Marjorie realizes her mis- 
take an’ then jilt him.’ 

““Tf I was that good I’d go after a mil- 
lionaire,’ says I. 

““T know one I’ll introduce you to after 
it’s all over,’ says she, 

““That’s conspiracy,’ counters I; ‘but 
I'll ponder over it.’ An’ after those few 
remarks I went to my dressing room an’ 
took off my things. 

“Well, that night I betcha I laid awake 
till three o’clock in the morning thinking 
about should I do it or not. I wasn’t con- 
ceited about my charms or nothing so I 
realized from the jump what a big job it 
was gonna be. Attracting a ordinary man’s 
attention wouldn’t of worried me at all, but 
this Louis Albret had took so many post- 
graduate courses in vamping I was afraid 
he’d know it was a decoy right away. But 
that millionaire remark of Mrs. Coleman’s 
kept sticking in my mind. She was a lady, 
an’ I knewshe’d keep her promise if I made 
good. 

“Life hadn’t been no primrose path to 
me. It had always been a struggle ever 
since I wasakid. Four an’ five shows a day, 
singing an’ dancing till I couldn’t tell which 
hurt the most, my legs or my throat. An’ 
here was a chance to do somebody a good 
deed, an’ maybe never have to work no 
more the rest of my life as a reward. Of 
course I hadn’t seen the multi she’d picked 
out for me, but a man with that much 
money couldn’t be so awful, an’ besides 
some society flapper would get him if I 
didn’t, an’ I figured if she could stand him 
I could too. When I finally went to sleep I 
dreamed about shimmery evening gowns, 
diamond necklaces an’ steam yachts till the 
chambermaid woke me up ’cause she had 
to change the sheets before she went off 
duty. 

“Well, the next day Mrs. C. started the 
ball to rolling by asting me an’ Lcuis to go 
riding with ’em. We accepted; an’ after 
burning up about ten gallons of gas we 
called for Papa Coleman at his office down 
in Wall Street, an’ he took us to dinner at 
some swell place over on Madison Avenue. 
They seated me next to Louis at the table, 
where I could get in some neat handiwork 
if I wanted to without being observed. 
But, dearie, Papa Coleman ordered a lotta 
unpronounceable dishes, an’ the waiter give 
me so many strange implements I spent 
most of my time watching the others to see 
which they was gonna operate with, so I 
hardly had any free moments left for Louis. 
I laughed at all his jokes, though, an’ give 
him one endearing look over the salad 
course, so I guess the evening wasn’t a bad 
investment after all.’’ 

“What was Marjorie doing while this 
was going on?” asked Dot. 

“She was telling her pa how many bows 
an’ curtain calls she had took at the mati- 
née. That girl certainly learned vaudeville 
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ways fast for a highbrow. Well, the next 
day I put a little more current into my 
lamps an’ flashed Louis a couple of come- 
play-wiz-me looks what couldn’t be mis- 
taken. He caught ’em both an’ wigwagged 
right back at me. I don’t like to talk about 
myself, dearie, but from then on Marjorie 
begin to have real competition. Of course 
he didn’t drop her altogether or nothing 
like that, ’cause Louis was a natural-born 
flirt, an’ keeping two female hearts throb- 
bing at one time was only mild exercise for 
him. He could of took on three or four 
more without breaking into no violent per- 
spiration.” 

“What did Marjorie do when she saw 
you stalking her game?”’ 

“T wasn’t using no megaphone, dearie, 
so she failed to get wise for quite a while. 
You see, outside of that one little dinner 
party her pa gave, she an’ Louis only seen 
each other during their sketch. Mother was 
always present, an’ even if she hadn’t been 
they wouldn’t of broadcasted their affec- 
tions. 

“Both of'’em knew what would happen 
if the old folks caught on, so they played 
it safe an’ was contented with their little 
fifteen minutes of love-making twice a day. 
On the other hand, I didn’t have no par- 
ents or nobody what had to be confused, so 
me an’ Louis could go to it in restaurants, 
taxicabs or anywhere else. As soon as I was 
sure I had made some real headway with 
Louis, I begin to throw out hints about me 
an’ him backstage so Marjorie would be 
sure an’ hear about it. Mrs. C. had been 
watching me close ever since the day we 
framed it up, an’ from the way she give me 
smiling nods an’ things I knew she was 
tickled orchid over the way I was engineer- 
ing my fake romance. Things rocked along 
like that for about a week; me taking more 
an’ more of Louis’ time between shows an’ 
him willing for it to be took. Well, one day 
while I was standing in the wings watching 
a dancing act, Marjorie came up, slipped 
her arm through mine an’ whispered, 
“You’re a trump!’ 

““Whatcha mean, I’m a trump?’ asts I. 

“*The little act you’ve framed,’ says she. 
“It’s one of the cleverest pieces of work I 
ever saw.’ 

““The booking office likes it,’ says I. ‘At 
least they pretends to an’ gives me steady 
work.’ 

““Nobody is standing near us,’ says she; 
‘you don’t have to camouflage or speak in 
riddles.’ 

““The words you're using is English all 
right,’ says I, ‘but their meaning must be 
Newport or something ’cause I don’t get 
you.’ 

““*You are modest an’ don’t want to take 
credit for what you’ve done,’ says she, 
beaming on me. 

“““Somebody has either been giving youa 
bum steer or you has a wonderful imagina- 
tion,’ says I. 

““Have it your own way then,’ replies 
she. ‘Anyway, everything is all fixed. I’d 
like for you to go home with me tonight; I 
want to talk to you.’ 

““T’ll go,’ says I, ‘if you’ll promise not 


. to converse in no foreign languages.’ 


““T promise,’ says she. ‘Get your 
make-up off as quickly as possible after the 
show. Mother an’ I will wait for you in the 
car.’ 

“Well, dearie, I knew my plans had mis- 
carried somewhere, but I couldn’t figure 
out why Marjorie thought I was such a 
handful of spades. An’ why did she want 
me to spend the night at her house? Maybe 
she was gonna have me murdered or some- 
thing. I racked my brain so hard for an- 
swers I did a worse show than my piano 
player, an’ him full of juniper juice too. As 
soon as my act was over I got outta my 
things in a jiffy an’ into the Colemans’ car. 
Marjorie an’ her ma was already there, so 
as soon as I was tucked in they gave the 
chauf’ his ‘Home, James, home’ order. 
Nobody didn’t talk much during the trip, 
but Marjorie seemed awful happy over 
something an’ kept squeezing my hand 
every chance she got. When we reached 
their estate, which was up near Riverdale, 
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the butler had a nice lunch all laid out for 
us. Cold chicken, ham, tongue, veal, as- 
paragus vinaigrette, cheese, beer, ginger 
ale, sas, tea or coffee. From the way those 
people served food you wouldn’t of thought 
it cost anything at all. Well, the four of us 
sat around an’ ate an’ talked till past mid- 
night an’ me nearly burning up with curi- 
osity. 

“Finally Mr. C. pulled that old gag 
about its being time for all good little girls 
to go to bed, so the party broke up. Mrs. 
Coleman thought I was gonna occupy one 
of the guest rooms, but Marjorie insisted 
that I sleep with her. On the way to daugh- 
ter’s boudoir, bedroom an’ bath, her ma 
give me a peek into her own suite, an’, 
dearie, I never seen anything so gorgeous in 
my life. It had took us nearly a hour to 
drive there an’ I wondered why they lived 
so far out, but when I seen how big the 
rooms was an’ what a lotta showy furniture 
you could get in ’em, I didn’t blame the 
Colemans for not cooping themselves up in 
no New York apartment with a bed, a 
chair an’ a dresser. Well, the minute me 
an’ Marjorie got in her room an’ the door 
was locked, she told me to make myself 
comfortable an’ drape my perfect thirty- 
two on the divan. I did. 

““Now,’ says she, ‘’fess up.’ 

““Before we go any further,’ remarks I, 
‘I wanta remind you of a promise. Rid- 
dles is taboo.’ 

““All right,’ says she. ‘I think you’re 
about the finest girl I ever met. I’ve heard 
that stage people had big hearts, but I 
never knew before how wonderful they 
really are. Not a girl in my set would have 
done for me what you have, an’ you’re 
almost a stranger. Why have you been so 
kind?’ 

““Oh, just because,’ says I, stalling. 

“Come clean, Madeline,’ said she. ‘You 
noticed that mother was suspicious, an’ 
you started your fake love affair with Louis 
to throw her off the track an’ give us a 
chance to perfect our plans.’ 

“Not exactly,’ says 1; ‘but it was some- 
thing like that.’ 

““Well, it worked beautifully,’ remarked 
Marjorie. ‘Mother was so sure that you 
had won him she even stopped talking 
about his fickleness.’ 

“*Ain’t that nice?’ says I. ‘Louis has 
been telling you things. How did he give 
you all this information?’ 

““By mail, addressed care of the theater. 
My maid got the letters an’ gave them to 
me when no one was looking. It’s nearly 
one o’clock,’ continued she, looking at her 
wrist watch, ‘an’ I better begin getting 
dressed.’ 

““For what?’ asts I, in a daze. 

““We're going to elope tonight,’ says she, 
‘an’ I have to pack a bag.’ 

““Don’t spring all the excitement at 
once, my heart is weak,’ exclaims I. ‘What 
time does this elopement take place?’ 

““Two o’clock,’ answers she. ‘He’ll 
whistle an’ I’ll signal from this window 
with a handkerchief. Then I’ll slip out of 
the house an’ away to romance.’ 

““Then you brought me along tonight, I 
guess, so there would be somebody to break 
the glad tidings in the morning. What was 
the use of dragging me all the way out 
here for a little thing like that? You could 
of pinned a note on your pillow or some- 
thing.’ 

““You’ve been such a dear,’ said Mar- 
jorie, ‘I knew you wouldn’t mind helping 
me just a little more, as long as it was still 
in character.’ 

““T’'ll be in something worse than that in 
the morning,’ says I. ‘What do you want 
me to do now—chloroform your ma and pa 
or hold a bulldog’s mouth shut to keep him 
from barking at Louis?’ 

““You won’t have to do a thing,’ says 
she. ‘Your presence is the blind. My 
parents couldn’t possibly suspect an elope- 
ment with you spending the night here.’ 

““You’re wasting your time, Marjorie,’ 
says I. ‘You should ought to be writing 
movie plots or detective stories. But your 
plans won’t do you no good ’cause I’m go- 
ing right down an’ tell your ma.’ 
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“No, you’re not,’ says she, smili ng 
a great reader of human nature an’ 
in you to squeal on a pal. Besides 
already decided what I’m going to 
as a reward when Louis an’ myself ge} 
tomorrow.’ : 
*“*T can’t be bribed,’ says I. 
““Certainly you can’t,’ says she 
can accept a good-will offering. No 
on an’ help me pack the bag. My pa, 
are in the middle dresser drawer.’ 
“Well, dearie, I didn’t know what 
so in order to gain time I helped 
the while, though, I was begging h 
doit. Finally we got the bag ready 
changed her clothes. We wasn’t muc 
soon ’cause just then we heard a lowy 
which sounded like it came from the: 
way. Marjorie run to the windoy 
a-flutter, an’ waved ‘All right’ wit 
hanky, as per agreement. Right the 
brain begin to hit on all six. As Ma 
turned around I threw ascarf over 
with one hand an’ pinned her arms 
other. I had seen people bound an’ g 
so often in pictures I knew how it was 
so it wasn’t so awful much trouble t 
her out. 
“She give me a fight, though, an’ 
few scratches on my face an’ neck. } 
I seen the gag was in her mouth ge 
she couldn’t scream, an’ her an 
wrists tightly bound, I dragged her ¢ 
the couch an’ laid her on it. It didn’ 
me long to slip into the dress she hac 
that day, jam one of her hats on my by 
bob, an’ drape a veil over my face. 
picked up her bag, unlocked the dc 
started out on a little adventure m 
“T betcha if looks could burn, your: 
would of been a cinder before you g i) 
said Dot. ; 
“Knowing what happened to Lot’s 
I didn’t take no chances, dearie. 0) 
way to Louis an’ trouble, I knocked at 
Coleman’s door an’ told her not to ge 
cited or nothing, but it might not be 
idea for her to go to Marjorie’s room 
few minutes with a bottle of witch h 
The house was all dark, but I manag 
get out somehow to where Louis was) 
ing in his sporty roadster. I give his a 
little loving pinch an’ put my finger ti 
lips so he wouldn’t expect me to spe 
nothing. As soon as I snuggled in b 
him he stepped on the gas an’ awa} 
went.” 
“How long was it before he found 0’ 
eagerly asked Dot. 
“About five miles, dearie, an’ he wou 
of known it then only he nearly run o1 
dog an’ I screamed. The minute he h 
my voice he recognized it. Slowing uj 
car he turned to me an’ said, ‘Mad 
Vancastle, I’ve known for a long time tt 
you were a great comédienne, also a If) 
bird an’ a flirt, but when did you starit 
ing impersonations?’ } 
““A little while ago,’ chirped I.1 
bound an’ gagged the original to save 
from a wicked sheik. Turn around, Li 
an’ drive back to town; the curtail 
down.’ 4 
““Tsn’t the moon beautiful tonig? 
says he. 
““Uh-huh,’ answered I. ‘Well, 
don’t you turn back like I ast you?” 
““Just you an’ I an’ the starry sky,’ 
he, an’ then he looked at me outta t 
soulful eyes of his. Well, there wasn’t 
body to turn the current off, so by } 
we reached Greenwich, or some ot 
place like that, I was under a wo 
than Ben Bolt. } 
“‘We woke up the license clerk ai 
justice of the peace who pronounced! 
fatal words an’ then we drove back to 
still moon crazy. The next afternoor 
announced it at the theater an’ Mar 
quit the act cold, throwing Louis out 
job. Mrs. Coleman thanked me over! 
over again, also she handed me this diam 
bracelet.” 4 
“How long did you an’ Louis 
hitched?” asked Dot. 
“T just told you I left school ear! 
wasn’t good at arithmetic. Well, de 
ain’t no better at fractions.” | 
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8-88 Brougham, $1795, 
freight and tax extra. 129” 
wheelbase. 3144” x 442” 
eight-cylinder motor. Fin- 
ished in latest two-tone 
lacquer. 


For 1926 Auburn again does the unexpected. We were told that in 


order “to compete” we should shorten our wheelbase, use a smaller 


engine, cut down here and there and produce a cheaper built car. 
We are doing exactly the opposite because we believe buyers want 
4 even better cars, better than any factory has ever built before. For 1926 
; Auburn INCREASES QUALITY—larger motors, heavier frames, 
better brakes, finer bodies, more expensive interiors and greater and 
larger value in every way. Again we emphatically state that prices 
must be revised because of Auburn’s remarkable new value. Auburn 
again forces a new standard of comparison. This is leadership. 


CL Ered. 
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8-88 Sedan, $1995, freight and tax extra. 
129” wheelbase. 3144” x 444” eight-cylinder 
motor. Interior finish of finest quality. 


8-88 Roadster, $1695, freight and tax extra. 

129” wheelbase. 344” x 449” eight-cylinder 

motor. Room for six and you don’t climb 
over. 


8-88 Coupe, $1745, freight and tax extra. 
129” wheelbase. 344” x 412” eight-cylinder 
motor. The eight for business. 
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and tax extra. 121’ 


6-66 Brougham, $1495, fre 


‘wi 


3M" x 444" six-cylinder me 


THE EIGHT—not a “little eight,” but a 
more powerful, more buoyant, more rugged, 
129-inch wheelbase guality car. Nothing 
finer could be said of it than that it is an 
even better Eight than last year, with per- 
formance and riding qualities that can only 
be obtained with long wheelbase and large 
motor. Our aim is an Eight that will excel 
all previous fine car standards. Our success is 
so pronounced that a shortage is inevitable. 


THE SIX—a real Six, not a miniature. More 
room, more comfort, more enduring quality. 
Low, smart and rugged, it is today’s utmost 
in Six-cylinder value. If you do not find it 
even better than we claim, you will not be 


asked to buy. 
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ledan, $1195, freight and tax extra. 120” 
yase. 39x 5” four-cylinder motor with five- 
ing crankshaft. A big, fine, durable car. 


_ THE FOUR—ten years of comfortable, 
dependable, economical transportation! 
Riding qualities possible only with long 


wheelbase. Power and long life possi- Sere Se eta ee iaics 


motor. Second only to Auburn 8-88 Sedan. 


ble only with large motor of sufficient 
size to always have ample reserve power. 
Four wheel brakes and balloon tires. 
A body larger than the average high 
priced Six. Built for the family of dis- . 
criminating tastes whose first require- | 6.66 Render, 61395. fats and tax ox 


tra. 121’’ wheelbase. 3144” x 4” six-cylin- 
der motor. Classy —speedy — powerful — 


ment of a motor car is dependable, economical 
economical transportation. Offered in 
Sedan, Roadster and Coupe types. 


AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 


AUBURN, INDIANA, U.S. A. 


London: 14 Cockspur St., S. W. 1.; Paris: Place Vendome; Buenos Aires: Av. Callao 
692 esq. Viamonte; Melbourne: 20 Queen St.; Johannesburg: 112 Marshall St. 
Shanghai: 187 North Szechuen Road 


6-66 Coupe, $1445, freight and tax extra. 
121” wheelbase. 344” x 414” six-cylinder 
motor. The six for business. 
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“ATKINS” 
Hack Saws Cut 
Metal Easier 
and Quicker! 


HY should YOU 

look for the 
“ATKINS” name on the 
blade of the hack saw 
you buy? 


Because it means 
extra value. ATKINS 
blades are “file tested,” 
insuring longer life and 
quicker, easier metal 
cutting. It pays to use 
better blades. 

“ATKINS” means as much 
on hack saw blades, frames 
and machines as it does on 
the famous ATKINS Saws 
for cutting wood, bone and 
stone. Look for the name on 
the blade. 


Ask for our booklet “Saws 
in the Shop” and the ATKINS 
Hack Saw chart, 


E.C.ATKINS & CO. 
Established 1857 
Leading Manufafurers of Saws for 
Every Use, Saw Tools, Specialties 
and Machine Knives. 


INDIANAPOLIS, U.S. A. 


ATKINS 
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THE WHOLE CASE OF THE WORLD COURT 


The Historical Résumé traced the de- 
velopment in the United States of the idea 
of international conciliation and the aboli- 
tion of war from the resolution of the Sen- 
ate of Massachusetts of February, 1832, 
that ‘‘some mode should be established for 
the amicable and final adjustment of all 
international disputes instead of resorting 
to war,’’ down to President McKinley’s 
Inaugural Address of March 4, 1897, in 
which he said: ‘“‘Arbitration is the true 
method of settlement of international as 
well as local or individual differences”’; 
ending with a reference to the Arbitration 
Treaty of 1893 with Great Britain—then 
before the Senate for ratification—as 
follows: 


‘*Since this treaty is clearly the result of 
our own initiative, since it has been recog- 
nized as the leading feature of our foreign 
policy throughout our entire national his- 
tory ... I respectfully urge the early ac- 
tion of the Senate thereon, not merely as 
a matter of policy, but as a duty to man- 
kind. . It may well engage the best 
thought of the statesmen and people of every 
country, and I cannot but consider it fortu- 
nate that it was reserved to the United 
States to have the leadership in so grand 
a work.” 


The Plan for an International Tribunal, 
conceived in the form of a resolution to be 
introduced at the Conference, if the occa- 
sion seemed opportune, was, I believe, the 
first official plan for an international court 
of justice, as distinguished from voluntary 
arbitration, ever made. It provided for 
judges learned in international law, instead 
of arbitrators acting under a compromis 
submitted to them; the court was to have 
a permanent existence, and was empowered 
to fix its place and time of session; and the 
nations creating and maintaining the court, 
which was to be open to all, were to agree 
mutually ‘‘to submit to the international 
tribunal all questions of disagreement be- 
tween them, excepting such as may relate 
to or involve their political independence or 
territorial integrity.” 


The Conferences at The Hague 


The First Conference at The Hague, held 
from May 17 to July 29, 1899, was a timid 
body, convoked under circumstances of 
distrust and suspicion, and dominated by 
diplomatic rather than judicial influences. 
Notwithstanding these impediments, the 
Conference was saved from entire sterility 
by a final act which embodied many for- 
ward steps toward international concilia- 
tion, 

“On the assembling of the Conference,” 
says the report of the American delegates— 
see Instructions and Reports, p. 22—of 
which the late Honorable Andrew D. 
White was the chairman, ‘‘feeling regard- 
ing the establishment of an actual perma- 
nent tribunal was chaotic, with little or no 
apparent tendency to crystallize into any 
satisfactory institution. The Amer- 
ican plan contained a carefully devised 
project for such a tribunal, which differed 
from that adopted mainly in contemplating 
a tribunal capable of meeting in full bench 
and permanent in the exercise of its func- 
tions, like the Supreme Court of the United 
States.”” The plan actually adopted pro- 
vided only for a panel of judges, each chosen 
by its own government, subject to call 
whenever any two or more governments 
voluntarily agreed to arbitrate a difference 
between them, and bearing the title The 
Permanent Court of Arbitration. Judges 
from this panel were convened between 
1902 and 1912 for the successful settlement 
of fourteen cases, of which the first was the 
Pious Fund Case between the United 
States and Mexico. 

Although it was found impossible in 
1899 to organize an international tribunal 
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composed of permanent judges, elected on 
equal terms, and having jurisdiction over 
all international law cases, the aim of 
which should be a decision according to 
law, and not mere adjustment and ac- 
commodation—in short the application of 
accepted principles of justice and not com- 
promise—at the Second Hague Conference, 
which met from June 15 to October 18, 
1907, the original purpose of the Govern- 
ment of the United States was not aban- 
doned. 

On October 21, 1904, in announcing the 
American initiative for the Second Con- 
ference at The Hague, Secretary Hay in- 
timated that “its efforts would naturally 
lie in the direction of further codification 
of the universal ideas of right and justice 
which we call international law’’—the 
essential precondition of a real court of 
legal justice—adding that ‘“‘its mission 
would be to give them future effect.’ 
{American Instructions, as before, p. 61.] 

In his instructions to the American dele- 
gates to the Second Conference, May 31, 
1907, the Honorable Elihu Root, the Secre- 
tary of State, uttered the following words 
of caution: 


“The policy of the United States to 
avoid entangling alliances and to refrain 
from any interference or participation in 
the political affairs of Europe must be kept 
in mind, and may impose upon you some 
degree of reserve in respect of some of the 
questions which are discussed by the Con- 
ference.” 


He then recalled to the attention of the 
delegates the following words with which 
the American delegates to the First Con- 
ference had accompanied their votes: 


“That the United States, in so doing, 
does not express any opinion as to the 
course to be taken by the states of Europe. 
This declaration is not meant to indicate 
mere indifference to a difficult problem 
because it does not affect the United States 
immediately, but expresses a determination 
to refrain from enunciating opinions upon 
matters into which, as concerning Europe 
alone, the United States has no claim to 
enter.” 


Mr. Root further cites the following 
declaration made by the American dele- 
gates to the First Conference: 


“Nothing contained in this Convention 
shall be so construed as to require the 
United States of America to depart from 
its traditional policy of not intruding upon, 
interfering with or entangling itself in the 
political questions or policy or internal 
administration of any foreign state; nor 
shall anything contained in the said Con- 
vention be construed to imply a relin- 
quishment by the United States of America 
of its traditional attitude toward purely 
American questions.” 


“These declarations,” he says in these 
instructions, ‘“‘have received the approval 
of this Government, and they should be 
regarded by you as illustrating the caution 
which you are to exercise in preventing our 
participation in matters of general and 
world-wide concern from drawing us into 
the political affairs of Europe.” 

Having thus forewarned the delegates 
with regard to abstention from every merely 
political question, Secretary Root reverted 
to the idea of an international court of 
justice in the following terms: 


“It should be your effort to bring about 
in the Second Conference a development 
of The Hague tribunal into a permanent 
tribunal composed of judges who are judi- 
cial officers and nothing else, who are paid 
adequate salaries, who have no other occu- 
pation, and who will devote their entire 
time to the trial and decision of inter- 
national causes by judicial methods and 
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under a sense of judicial responsibility 
The court should be made of such dig 
consideration and rank that the bes 
ablest jurists will accept appointment 
and that the whole world will have 
lute confidence in its judgments.” | 


In pursuance of this instruction 
American delegation to the Second 
ference assisted actively in the fy 
advancement of the procedure to b 
ployed in the already existing tribm 
arbitration and the conventions aimi 
the improvement of international layg 
labored assiduously for the establish 
of an International Prize Court, } 
finally took the form of a convention 
led the Conference in favoring a Coi 
Arbitral Justice, a project which rej, 
only the stage of the following resolt 


“The Conference recommends t 
signatory Powers the adoption ofj 
project hereunto annexed, of a Conye} 
for the establishment of a Court of Ar} 
Justice and its putting in effect as 80\ 
an accord shall be reached upon the ¢| 
of the judges and the constitution ¢ 
Court.” 


This project has never become effe 
but it is important to note that, i} 
terms of the report signed by the Hj 
able Joseph H. Choate, as chairman 
American delegation, it was not int 
to be submitted as a mere “plan: 
model, but for adoption as the organ 
of the Court”; which “‘goes forth no 
with the approval of the Conference 
as a solemn act adopted by it.” Bu 
essential step was still left to be tal 
the selection of the judges. 


The War and the League |} 


The Third Conference at The H 
provided for at the final sessions ¢ 
Second Conference, was never cony 
At the date when it was due to be 
voked, 1915, the World War was ati 
tide. A recurrence to arms, long prep 
which it had been hoped to avert 
asserting the sovereign will of jft 
against the loyalties and the decenci|t 
right. It is unnecessary here to ft 
upon the holocaust of blood and fir 
devastated the invaded lands and ass: 
peaceful commerce on the sea. 

Our problem now is peace; if poll 
peace through justice. . 

It was difficult amidst the devastiili 
of war, which demanded reparation, | 
to discuss the problem of permanent} 
At Paris, in 1919, the only peace pc 
was a peace of victory, and the Tre!) 
Versailles was the result. The breakiil 
the traditions and the achievemer|® 
The Hague was complete. The end iri 
at that time was to enforce the peace Itt! 
means that had obtained victory—i 
force. 

Part I of the Treaty of Versaillit 
ganized for this purpose the Leag © 
Nations, under a written constituti(If 
tended to supersede all previously exilll 
international arrangements. Its contrilll 
idea was the substitution of the fo 
control of nations in place of their 
tary obedience to law. The cent © 
gravity of this system was to be the Om 
of the League, under the administill! 
of the great powers, not a court of 
national justice. The Honorable 
Root complained at the time: 


“The scheme practically abando} 
effort to promote or maintain an 
like a system of international law or 
tem of arbitration, or of judicial settle 
through which a nation can assert its 
rights in lieu of war. It is true that 4 
13 mentions arbitration and make 
parties agree that whenever a dispute’ 
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shey recognize to be suitable for sub- 
, to arbitration they will submit 
court ‘agreed upon by the parties.’ 
i0wever, is merely an agreement to 
ste when the parties choose to arbi- 
und it is therefore no agreement at 
puts the whole subject of arbitra- 
ack where it was twenty-five years 


tead of perfecting and putting teeth 
1e system of arbitration provided for 
Hague Conventions, it throws those 
tions upon the scrap heap. By 
g the ground of arbitration and 
bing a new test of obligation it ap- 
y, by virtue of the provisions of 
25, abrogates all the 200 treaties of 
tion by which the nations of the 
have bound themselves with each 
o submit to arbitration all questions 
, under international law or upon the 
/etation of treaties. 

‘is to be observed that neither the 
»ive Council nor the Body of Dele- 
0 whom disputes are to be submitted 
!Article 15 of the agreement is in any 
~hatever a judicial body or an arbitral 
/ Its function is not to decide upon 
ly’s right. 

lis is a method very admirable for 
+ with political questions; but it is 
unsuited to the determination of 
ms of right under the Law of Na- 


rly, after what Secretary Root had 
2d in his instructions to the delegates 
Second Hague Conference regarding 
ction from the political affairs of 
2, he and those who thought with him 
not advise the acceptance by the 
_ States of the obligations of this 
x, A long debate followed in the 
1 and by the press upon the question 
«fying the Treaty of Versailles, in 
| the Covenant of the League of 
iis was the chief object of attack; and 
‘ion was reached in the United States, 
) has since been confirmed by two 
mntial elections, not to accept mem- 
) in the League of Nations. As a 
(uence, instead of ratifying any por- 
‘the Treaty of Versailles, a separate 
\vas made with the powers with which 
luited States had been at war. 


fe 


The League’s Court 


in the beginning of the peace nego- 
(s at Paris it was made evident, 
/h the efforts of certain powers that 
*t wholly abandoned their faith in in- 
jons of justice, that some provision 
»e made for determining questions of 
ational law and justice, without leay- 
1 decisions to the Council of the 
2, as authorized by Articles 11 and 
‘he Covenant. Mr. Root, as we have 
\was one of the first to voice this ne- 
te 
President Wilson’s original corrected 
pf the Covenant of the League of Na- 
‘-see Lodge, The Senate and the 
fe of Nations, Scribner’s, pp. 103- 


“here was no suggestion of a perma- 
‘court of international justice, nor 
ae to the then existing Perma- 
Jourt of Arbitration at The Hague. 
, the Council of the League which was 
ge, to decide and to rule. It was not 
nowever, before the idea of a court 
ought to attention. Mr. Root’s sharp 
3m, already quoted: “Instead of per- 
sand putting teeth into the system of 
ation provided for by the Hague Con- 
2s, it throws those conventions upon 
‘ap heap,” could not be resisted. Ac- 
gly, in order to make provision for a 
in the Covenant, Article 14 was 
1 as an amendment in the following 


1e Council shall formulate and sub- 
2 the Members of the League for 
on plans for the establishment of a 
nent Court of International Justice. 
ourt shall be competent to hear and 
aie any dispute of an international 
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character which the parties thereto submit 
to it. The Court may also give an advisory 
opinion upon any dispute or question re- 
ferred to it by the Council or by the As- 
sembly.” 


The plans for the establishment of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, 
it should be noted, were to be formulated 
by the Council of the League, and sub- 
mitted to no others than the members of 
the League. The Court was to have no 
compulsory jurisdiction, but was to serve 
as the adviser of the League regarding its 
legal rights; thus making it not only “‘the 
judicial organ of the League of Nations’ 
but also its legal counsel—‘‘a most essen- 
tial part of the organization of the League 
of Nations.”’ [Official Journal of the League, 
March, 1920, pp. 37-88.] 

Article 14 having been thus introduced 
as an amendment of the original draft of 
the Covenant, Mr. Root further proposed 
the addition to this article: 


“The Executive Council shall call a gen- 
eral conference of the Powers to meet not 
less than two years or more than five years 
after the signing of this convention for the 
purpose of reviewing the condition of in- 
ternational law, and of agreeing upon and 
stating in authoritative form the principles 
and rules thereof. 

“Thereafter regular conferences for that 
purpose shall be called and held at stated 
times.” 


This proposal, though supported later, 
as we shall see, by the Commission of 
Jurists in their report to the Council of the 
League on the Statute of the Court, was 
not adopted. 

Pursuant to Article 14, as it stands, on 
February 13, 1920, the Council of, the 
League invited the aid of a commission to 
prepare a report on the organization of the 
court—The Project of a Permanent Court 
of International Justice and Resolutions of 
the Advisory Committee of Jurists, by 
James Brown Scott, Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, Washington, D. C. 
Of the twelve members of this commission 
all were nationals of states that were mem- 
bers of the League of Nations, with the ex- 
ception of the Honorable Elihu Root. The 
invitation extended to Mr. Root, then not 
engaged in any public office, was a tribute 
to his high character as a jurist and in rec- 
ognition of his interest in the subject. 

In the letter of invitation extended to 
these twelve jurists assurance is given that 
the proposed court “is a most essential 
part of the organization of the League of 
Nations.” [Official Journal, March, 1920, 
pp. 37-88.] 

On June 16, 1920, this commission met 
at The Hague to prepare the project of the 


‘court. It was fitting that Monsieur Leon 


Bourgeois, an eminent French statesman 
who had served as first delegate at the First 
and Second Hague Conferences, should be 
chosen to state the object of the commission. 

“The recollection of those conferences,” 
said Monsieur Bourgeois, ‘‘can never pass 
from the memory of those who had the 
honor, and there are some of them amongst 
you, to take part in them. It would be un- 
just to allow those first steps in the organi- 
zation of justice to be forgotten.” 

It was natural that Mr. Root, who had 
instructed the American delegates in 1907 
to propose an international court of Jus- 
tice, should recall to the attention of the 
commission the endeavors of the Second 
Hague Conference in this direction by pro- 
posing the following resolution: 


““That the commission adopt as the basis 
for consideration of the subject referred to 
it the Acts and Resolutions of the Second 
Peace Conference at The Hague in the 
year 1907.” 


Although other plans of organization 
were presented for discussion, the work 
of this Commission of Jurists was unques- 
tionably, so far as the commission itself is 
concerned, intended to be linked on as a 
continuation of the achievements of the 
Hague Conferences, to which it rendered 
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distinct homage as having “‘prepared with 
exceptional authority the solution of the 
problem of the organization of a court of 
international justice.” 


The Statute of the Court 


The proceedings of the Commission. of 
Jurists in preparing the Statute of the 
Court, which defines its organization and 
fixes its authority, are given with sufficient 
fullness in the work of Doctor Scott last 
cited. It was understood, of course, that 
the commission was invited to prepare a 
statute for a court to be established by the 
League of Nations alone, and the details 
of the plan are a result of this limitation. 
This fact rendered possible the solution by 
the commission of certain problems which 
it had been found difficult to solve. The 
Court of Arbitral Justice proposed by the 
Second Hague Conference had met what 
at the time was felt to be an insurmount- 
able obstacle. The great powers had re- 
fused to accord to the small powers an 
equal voice in the election of judges. The 
organization of the League of Nations of- 
fered a means of overcoming this obstacle. 
The Council included all the great powers, 
with a minority of the small powers, though 
in the Assembly all had equal representa- 
tion. This suggested to Mr. Root the idea 
that it might prove acceptable if those 
judges, and those judges only, upon whom 
both bodies, voting separately, could agree, 
were to be chosen to constitute the court. 
The organization of the American Congress 
served as an illustration of how the inter- 
ests of the small states could be safeguarded 
by a small body, like the United States 
Senate, and the interests of all the states 
by a large body, like the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in which the large states would 
have a more numerous representation. 

Though it is obvious that there is in fact 
no analogy between the Council and the 
Senate, most of the small nations having 
no permanent representation in the Coun- 
cil, the idea of two separate bodies appeared 
to the commission to afford a solution of 
the problem, and it was recommended: 


“Article 3. That the Court shall consist 
of 15 members: 11 judges and 4 deputy 
judges. The number of judges and deputy 
judges may be hereafter increased by the 
Assembly, upon the proposal of the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations, to a total of 
15 judges and 6 deputy judges. 

“Article 4. The members of the Court 
shall be elected by the Assembly and the 
Council from a list of persons nominated 
by the national groups in the Court of 
Arbitration, in accordance with the fol- 
lowing provisions: 

‘Article 5. At least three months before 
the date of the election, the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations shall ad- 
dress a written request to the members of 
the Court of Arbitration, belonging to the 
States mentioned in the Annex to the Coy- 
enant or to the States which shall have 
joined the League subsequently, inviting 
them to undertake, by national groups, the 
nomination of persons in a position to ac- 
cept the duties of a member of the Court.” 

[The Project of a Permanent Court of 
International Justice and Resolutions of the 
Advisory Committee of Jurists, by James 
Brown Scott, Carnegie Endowment, 1920, 
p. 150.] 


By this device, it was believed by the 
commission, the problem of the election of 
judges could be satisfactorily solved. Arti- 
cle 10 of the Project and the Statute of the 
Court as adopted therefore read: ‘‘Those 
candidates who obtain an absolute majority 
of votes in the Assembly and the Council 
shall be considered as elected.” 

It should be noted that, as this court was 
to be exclusively the court of the League, 
to which only members of the League were 
eligible, no general provision was made in 
the Project for the adherence of any state 
not a member of the League. It was not 
contemplated at that time that any state 
not a signatory to the Treaty of Versailles 
would ever be eligible to vote for the judges 
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of this court; hence the right of election 
was confined absolutely to the Council and 
the Assembly of the League as the electoral 
bodies. 

It should not be forgotten that in the 
summer of 1920, while the Commission of 
Jurists was sitting at The Hague elaborat- 
ing a project for the League’s Court, the 
position of the United States of America 
in regard to the League was not yet de- 
fined. President Wilson, ‘‘in his own name 
and by his own authority,’’ had signed 
the Treaty of Versailles, the first part of 
which consisted of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, but the Senate had de- 
clined to ratify the treaty. A presidential 
election was pending, the issue of which 
might, and did, determine the ultimate at- 
titude of the Government of the United 
States toward the League. The presence 
of Mr. Root in the Commission of Jurists 
was not official. He was there, by invita- 
tion of the Council of the League, as a 
jurist of distinction and not as a public 
officer. Hence it happened that the United 
States, although referred to in the Protocol 
as ‘‘mentioned in the Annex’’—the vesti- 
bule to the League, being a list of the states 
that had signed but not ratified the treaty — 
was not in any sense a participant in the 
preparation of the project for a court 
which, with modifications made by the 
Council of the League, eventually became 
the League’s Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice. 

It is unnecessary in this place to analyze 
in detail the Statute of the Court, and it is 
even less necessary to pass any criticisms 
upon it. It was prepared by capable men 
for a specific purpose—namely, to consti- 
tute a court for the League of Nations, 
which aimed to become the organized 
Society of Nations for the entire world, ex- 
cluding from that society those nations 
which would not assume the obligations of 
the League. 

The United States, by its refusal to ratify 
the Treaty of Versailles, voluntarily placed 
itself in this latter class. Whatever may be 
the attitude of parties and individuals on 
this subject, the Government of the United 
States has at present no legitimate place in 
what is called “‘the Annex,” in which it is 
mentioned as an expectant member of the 
League of Nations; for whatever privilege 
that mention may confer has thus far been 
respectfully declined; first, by a refusal to 
ratify the treaty to which it relates; and, 
secondly, by the negotiation and ratifica- 
tion of separate treaties with the Central 
Powers, which render a future ratification 
of that treaty superfluous and improbable. 

It is of interest to note that the recom- 
mendation, unanimously adopted by the 
Commission of Jurists, which the American 
member deemed of most importance, and 
which had in substance been sent to Paris 
from Washington with the strong indorse- 
ment of American jurists at the time when 
the Treaty of Versailles was in process of 
negotiation, was wholly disregarded by the 
Council of the League, as it had been in the 
negotiations at Paris. The recommenda- 
tion is as follows: 


“The Advisory Committee of Jurists, 
assembled at The Hague to draft a plan for 
a Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice, 

“Convinced that the security of States 
and the well-being of peoples urgently re- 
quire the extension of the empire of law 
and the development of all international 
agencies for the administration of justice, 

“Recommends: 

“JT. That a new conference of the na- 
tions in continuation of the first two con- 
ferences at The Hague be held as soon as 
practicable, for the following purposes: 

“1. Torestate the established rules of in- 
ternational law; especially, and in the first 
instance, in the fields affected by the events 
of the recent war. 

“2. To formulate and agree upon the 
amendments and additions, if any, to the 
rules of international law shown to be nec- 
essary or useful by the events of the war 

(Continued on Page 169) 
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‘Che New 
CHRYSLER 


AOsaINE 
AS“MONEY@GAN -BeTE® 


UTMOs Tabu X URS 
FORs ato 7 PASSENGERS 


The Imperial 
4-bassenger 


Coupe 


The Imperial 
2-4-pdssenger 
Roadster 


The Imperial 
Phaeton 


The Imperial 7-passenger Sedan 
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An long and rare intervals men are able to pro- 
duce objects of art or utility which they instinctively 
know to be superior to any that have preceded them. 


They know instinctively, too, that the conquest of 
public opinion will be complete and instantaneous. 


Such periods of high achievement are moments of 
deep elation — but they are moments which move 
the creators to remain silent rather than to pile words 
of praise upon their own accomplishments. 


Walter P. Chrysler and his associates are experienc- 
ing an hour of profound satisfaction in presenting 
to you the new Chrysler Imperial. 


They are reluctant to stress their own satisfaction 
in this announcement by endeavoring to arouse 
your expectations in advance. 


They have striven to create in the Chrysler Imperial 
such prodigies of performance and such a strikingly 
new and unusual expression of motor car beauty that 
the car would literally proclaim itself at first glance. 


They are confident that you will see in the Chry- 
sler Imperial one more mile-stone in the evolution- 
ary progress of the motor car toward a higher 
sphere of efficiency and saving. 


The New Chrysler Imperial 
may be seen first, from 
January 9, at the following 
places—and thereafter at 
the showrooms of 4,000 
Chrysler dealers: 


NEW YORK—Automobile Show, Grand Central 
Palace, space A-2; Commodore Hotel, 42nd St., 
at Pershing Square; Colt-Stewart Company, 
1745 Broadway at 56th St. 

ATLANTA—Harry Sommers, Inc., 302 Spring 


Street. 

BALTIMORE—Fidelity Motors Co., Cathedral 
Street and Mt. Royal Ave. 

BOSTON—C. E. Fay Co., 730 Commonwealth 


Ave. 

BROOKLYN—The Simons Motor Sales Co., 
Inc., 1425 Bedford Ave. 

BUFFALO—Edward H. Baker Corp., 1164-1170 


Main St. 

CHICAGO—R. H. Collins Automobile Co., 3900 
South Michigan Avenue. 

CLEVELAND—The Walter F. Wright Co., 5200 
Prospect Avenue. 

DALLAS—William Morriss, 903 South Ervay St. 

DENVER—Cullen Thompson Motor Co., 1437 
Cleveland Place. 

DETROIT—John H. Thompson Co., 4446 Cass 


Ave. 

INDIANAPOLIS—Conduitt Automobile Co., 
950 Meridian St. North. 

JACKSONVILLE—Mangels-Kirby Co., 510 
West Forsyth Street. 

KANSAS CITY—Missouri Valley Auto Co., 
Grand Ave. at 26th Street. 

LOS ANGELES—Greer: Robbins, 1144 So. 
Flower Street. 

MIAMI—Everglades Motors, Inc., North Miami 
Ave. at 13th St. 

MILWAUKEE—Clark Motor Co., 144 Broadway. 

MINNEAPOLIS—Holt Motor Co.,1301 Hennepin 

venue. 

NEWARK—De Cozen Motor Co., 1226 Broad St. 

NEW ORLEANS—Motor Sales & Service, Inc., 
1742 St. Charles Avenue. 

OMAHA—Andrew Murphy & Son, Inc., 1402 
Jackson Street. 

PHILADELPHIA— DeBear Motor Car Co., 219 


N. Broad St. 

PITTSBURGH—Samson Motor Co., Baum 
Boulevard at Melwood. 

PORTLAND —Chase Garfield Motor Co., 548 
Alder Street. 

ST. LOUIS—G. M. Berry, Inc., 2621 Locust St. 

SAN FRANCISCO—George Campe, Inc., 1230 
Van Ness Avenue. 

SEATTLE—Washburn- Haines Co., Inc., 1401 
12th Avenue. 

WASHINGTON—H. B. Leary Jr. & Bros., 1212 
You St., N.W. 
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In bakers’ brea 
the year around 


Sun-Maid raisins that gave such goodnes 


fo your holiday foods 


Here’s a part of the holidays you can call back now, that 
spreads Christmas cheer through fifty-two weeks. 


It’s the flavor you found in those luscious mince pies, 
in plum puddings and fruit cake—the flavor of Sun- 
Maid raisins. 

The better bakers everywhere get it in their Raisin 


Bread the year around—the identical goodness because 
they use the very same raisins, and Sun-Maid quality 


FOR BREAKFAST FOR LUNCHEON 


never varies. Every day they bake this treat for you, and 
special on Wednesdays. 


Give your grocer or baker an order for a loaf from next 
week’s special baking and then on Thursday morning, 
if there’s any left, have Raisin Bread toasted. 


Or better yet, as thousands do, get an extra loaf to be 
sure of having some to toast. It is truly delicious. 


me Ni 


RAISIN BREAD Apecitt! on Wednesday; 
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.e changes in the conditions of inter- 
al life and intercourse which have 
ad the war. 

To endeavor to reconcile divergent 
and secure general agreement upon 
les which have been in dispute here- 


To consider the subjects not now 
ately regulated by international law, 
: to which the interests of interna- 
justice require that rules of law shall 
lared and accepted. 

That the Institute of International 
the American Institute of Interna- 
Law, the Union Juridique Interna- 
», the International Law Association 
ie Iberian Institute of Comparative 
e invited to prepare with such con- 
2 or collaboration inter se, as they 
eem useful, projects for the work of 
mference to be submitted beforehand 
- several Governments and laid be- 
he Conference for its consideration 
ch action as it may find suitable. 

{. That the Conference be named 
sence for the Advancement of Inter- 
al Law. 

. That this Conference be followed 
ther successive conferences at stated 
als to continue the work left unfin- 
’ 


most hopeful sign in the develop- 
‘of the League of Nations as an or- 
tion for peace had been its consent 


in again to the jurists for aid and 
lin making the League an organ for 
A instead of an organ for the armed 
ement of peace, which it was origi- 
»lanned to be. It was therefore disap- 
ing when, having received this aid 
eeel, the Council of the League, 
‘arding this advice, manifested a dis- 
im to appropriate the court entirely 
‘auxiliary of the League, a political 
ilitary alliance, free to. exercise its 
‘uthority under its own rules, as pro- 
-for in Article 20 of the Covenant, 
‘, in the following terms, assumes to 
i null and void all engagements in- 
‘tent with the obligations of the 
e: 


‘ie members of the League severally 
‘that this Covenant is accepted as 
ating all obligations or understand- 
mter se which are inconsistent with 
irms thereof, and solemnly undertake 
jhey will not hereafter enter into any 
‘ements inconsistent with the terms 
hie 


| The Court and the Law 


‘ manifest reluctance on the part of 
ague of Nations to pursue the further 
opment of international law along 
‘¢c lines, as proposed by the Commis- 
\f Jurists, quite naturally raises the 
‘on: By what law are the decisions of 
’ermanent Court of International 
'e to be governed? 

» Court, created under the Covenant 
.e League of Nations, chosen and 
ained by the League, will certainly 
‘pudiate any portion of this charter 
\which it derives its being, and which 
‘ore is its fundamental law; and if it is 
‘ndamental law, then the judges of 
ourt are bound to hold that no law in- 
tent with the terms of the Covenant 
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of the League of Nations can be binding 
upon states that have accepted Article 20 
of this Covenant. 

It results therefore that the law applied 
by the Permanent Court of International 
Justice will be primarily the engagements 
of the Covenant, as understood by the 
judges, with such application to states not 
members of the League as may seem to 
them appropriate. 

The future growth of international law, 
from the point of view of the League, is 
not to be determined by the free acts of 
governments under the advice of jurists, in 
the form of general laws to be ratified by 
legislative bodies, as proposed by the Com- 
mission of Jurists, but by the decisions of 
the Court itself, as from time to time it 
may pronounce judgment upon the cases 
brought before it. 

It may no doubt be said that the com- 
mon law in certain countries has grown up 
in this manner by judicial decision, and 
that therefore it would be in harmony with 
that system that international law also 
should grow in the same manner. 

This observation overlooks two impor- 
tant considerations: 

1. That municipal judges derive their 
authority from the sovereignty of the state 
in which they act, while in the field of 
international legislation there is no single 
sovereignty from which that authority is 
derived; so that it is absurd, as Mr. Root 
has pointed out, to assert that a French 
judge may create the law for Italy or an 
Italian judge for France. 2. That the 
Supreme Court of the United States, for 
example, does not make the law, but only 
declares what, under the limitations of 
the Constitution, the law made by our 
legislative bodies actually is. Were the 
Court of International Justice restrained 
by no law, and were it free to declare to 
be law its own decisions, however just 
these might be, the Court would possess 
and exercise an unlimited universal sov- 
ereign power superior to that’ of any single 
state, and even to that of all the states 
combined, if they were under obligation to 
obey it. 

It is therefore only by framing projects 
of law which may be accepted and ratified 
by the legislative bodies of sovereign states 
to which the law is to be applied—that is, 
by their previous consent—that inter- 
national law can grow and at the same time 
possess real and undisputed authority. 

Some inkling of this seems at last to have 
dawned upon the Council of the League of 
Nations, which already has become aware 
that it must adjust its policies to the de- 
mands of self-governing nations; with the 
result that, despite the rejection of the chief 
recommendation of the Commission of 
Jurists, it has announced its determination 
itself to supervise the codification of inter- 
national law; quite plainly taking care 
that the process does not proceed so far as 
to affect any matter which is vital to the 
interests of the League, such as its own 
right to make war to enforce peace or to 
impose it upon unwilling states. 


The Cause of Justice and the 
Cause of Peace 


More and more, with the passing of 
events, it is made clear that the cause of 
justice and the cause of peace are not 
identical. There may be peace without 
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The New Sonora Radio Highboy—$200. A complete radio 
unit that combines the Sonora all-wood Radio Speaker, a Sonora 
5-tube Radio Set and space for batteries in a single Renaissance 


period cabinet. 


$120 without set. 


Attractive Sonora Highboy 


Phonographs, the Hampden at $225 —the Plymouth at $175. 
Equipped with Sonora Radio Set, $100 more. 


Sonora’s mellow tone ~ 
Now in this exquisite 


Radio Highboy 


ICHER music—clearer, mel- 
lower tone—that is Sonora’s 
newest gift to radio. 


Here in a beautiful new highboy 
containing Sonora’s own §-tube Ra- 
dio Set—is all the magnificent tone 
that has made Sonora a favorite with 
music lovers. 

Built into the heart of this won- 
derful new highboy is the Sonora 
Radio Speaker—with the all-wood 
tone chamber that brought a richer 


The Sonora Radio Speaker with all- 
wood tone chamber—no mechanical noise 
—no harsh overtones. Equipped with cord 
and plug for attachment to any radio set. 
No extra batteries needed. De Luxe Model 
—$30. Standard Model—$z2o. 


tone to the phonograph. And now it 
brings the same mellow tone to radio. 


» » » 


If you prefer, your dealer can offer 
you this Sonora Radio Speaker sepa- 
rately—in standard, console or high- 
boy models. 

Everyone will enjoy the richer music and 
more beautiful design of Sonora. Supreme 
for years in phonograph tone—Sonora now 
brings to radio, too, all its matchless tone 
and exquisite cabinet work. Sonora PHono- 
GRAPH Company, 279 Broadway, New York. 


The Secret of Sonora 
Tone. A cross section of 
the tone chamber or 
“horn”’ which is part of 
every Sonora instrument. 
This tone chamber frees 
radio and phonograph 
from all mechanical 
noise. In it many plies of 
wafer-thinseasoned wood 
are laid at cross grain to 
each other, neutralizing 
vibration and eliminat- 
ing harsh overtones. 
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EASIER STEERING + LESS ROAD SHOCK 
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An Invisible Giant of 


Twice As Easy Now 
to Handle Your Car 


Your ability to handle your car is nearly doubled by 
the Ross Cam and Lever Steering Gear. Steering be- 
comes practically twice as easy, and much safer, 
because of the Ross cam-and-lever principle. .. . You 
park with half the effort, and on straightaways your 
car holds its course almost unaided. Ross likewise 
protects against the discomforts and dangers of road 
shocks and jerks at the wheel, and holds your car 
steady and true in sand and gravel. . . . Ross is al- 
ready standard equipment on more makes of cars, 
trucks and buses than any other gear. Drive a Ross- 
equipped car once, and you'll have no other. 


It’s All in the Cam and Lever 


You can do things easily with a lever that you can’t 
do at all without it. Everyone knows this. The long 
lever in the Ross Cam and Lever Steering Gear is 
the source of the tremendous power that makes Ross 
steering so easy. And the cam with its variable 
pitch constitutes the almost impassable barrier to 
road shock that makes Ross Steering so safe and so 
comfortable! 


Mail the coupon below for FREE booklet, “Efficiency in 
Steering,” and list of Ross-equipped cars. 


Ross Gear & Tool Co., Lafayette, Ind. 
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EASIER STEERING LESS ROAD SHOCK 
Ross Gear & Toor Company, Lafayette, Indiana 


Please send me your rree booklet, “Efficiency in Steering”, which explains fully the Ross Cam and 
Lever principle. : 


If you are interested in the Ross Cam and 
Lever Steering Gear for replacement on 
Ford cars, put a check mark in this space. 
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justice. The aim of a world court of justice 
is not peace alone; it is peace with justice; 
or, more precisely, it is justice, from which 
alone peace can be assured. 

There are many human interests besides 
justice which are served by peace, and 
therefore there exist many reasons why 
peace is sometimes preferred to justice 
from the hand of power. A court of justice 
is distinguished from a tribunal of com- 
promise chiefly by the fact that its deci- 
sions are in accordance with a rule of law. 

The great task therefore in the develop- 
ment of a world court of justice is not so 
much the mechanical organization of a 
body of men to judge and decide questions 
of disagreement, as previous general agree- 
ments on the part of the nations of the 
world as to what the matured opinion of 
mankind considers just in the intercourse 
of nations. This, as the Commission of 
Jurists saw it, is the great problem to be 
solved, and they recommended a definite 
method of solving it. 

This method opens before us a vast vista 
of future endeavor. It will not satisfy our 
consciences to win a temporary and fruit- 
less triumph, setting up an impotent court 


THE DIARY OF A — 
DRAMATIST 


(Continued from Page 25) 


biggest girls and bits of rock and trees, and 
when you ’ear something rising from the 
chorus that'll lift you up to heaven, it’ll be 
me.” It was no exaggeration. She had the 
voice of a lark. The verdict was ‘‘ My of- 
fice. Three o’clock.’’ As she went out she 
nodded, and I knew that she was saying, 
“There y’are, y’see.”” 

I went up to a girl who, it seemed to me, 
looked strangely like a fish out of water in 
that atmosphere and who, when tried, sang 
with a cultivated voice and an educated 
enunciation. She was well and quietly 
dressed, and although not strikingly pretty 
was very nice-looking and with an imper- 
turbable air. Her’place was in Bond Street 
on a shopping expedition or riding in the 
Row. She laughed when I asked her what 
she was doing in that galére and her answer 
was perfectly frank. 


The Bored Butterfly 


“T’m quite fed up with what the papers 
eall refinement,’”’ she said. “I’m out for a 
little fun. The dreary round of semisociety 
among the wives of new knights and the 
daughters of successful doctors is a fright- 
fully boring business after one’s had it all 
one’s life. It’s rather exciting’’—the same 
old word—‘‘to be herded into ill-ventilated 
dressing rooms at the top of a theater, 
shouted at by an exasperated stage mana- 
ger and called pet names by a facetious call 
boy, for a change. I like having something 
to do in the evening. It’s exhilarating to 
hear the orchestra, to dash on with a toothy 
smile, to listen to applause and laughter, to 
talk to stars and comics, to feel the glare of 
lights, to do one’s bit and enjoy the exer- 
cise and rhythm. It’s the only sort of ad- 
venture that my sort of girl can indulge in, 
and it works something out of my system 
that might lead to complications if it went 
off at a different tangent—I know that very 
well. Yes, of course, it needs tact to keep 
friendly with the girls, otherwise they’d 
resent me and make things unbearable. But 
that’s quite easy and you can’t think how 
thrilling it is to jump about in the sort of 
clothes that would be denounced as outra- 
geous in my respectable set. Call it the de- 
sire of the canary to imitate the sparrow, or 
whatever else you like. It’s a harmless 
safety valve.” 

I agreed with her, and it was not for me 
to hint at the fact that this hard-working 
self-indulgence certainly deprived a girl, 
who was perhaps obliged to contribute to a 
meager family pot, of an engagement which 
would make a welcome difference to her 
cheerfulness. 


they have not gone the whole distanee, 


before which a wronged nation cann 
bring its adversary, and then, with folde 
hands, to say, ‘‘Now we have created 
court; let the court do the rest.” 
We shall, however, make no pr 
toward the goal if we decline to appro: 
of steps in advance already taken, becay 


In the Permanent Court of Internation 
Justice established by the League of N 
tions we have an accomplished fact, T) 
court, such as it is, exists. It is probat 
that, in some modified form, it is the on 
Court of International Justice that oe 
rally to its support so many soverej, 
states. 

The question is pressing upon us the 
fore: What shall be the attitude of t¢ 
United States toward this court? Son 
thing already accomplished is now befc 
us. We have followed in outline the cow 
of its preparation. There remains to 
considered the statement of the probk 
to which it has given rise and of its so 
tions as these are presented to us att 
present time. ki 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of two articles 
Mr. Hill. The second will appear next week, _ 


all 


Before the rehearsal of the princip; 
some days later, I looked into that beeh 
of a theater to see what the chorus was 
ing. 

The lyric writer was with me, a manj 
down from Oxford, where he had enjoye 
distinguished career. He had, that is 
say, poured verse into the Isis, achieved 
enviable reputation as the inventor of 
ratic garments, been plucked in all his 
aminations and dragged to the statior 
a hearse in the middle of his second } 
when the authorities had come to the ur 
imous conclusion that the University ¢ 
maintain more dignity—though very m 
less color—without his presence. He | 
chased round London’s theatrical ¢il 
like a young and irrepressible terrier 
for a daily run, but wrote lyrics, while 
waited, with inexhaustible wit. He 
spent his earnings like water and his lei 
in dodging writs. Catching sight of a 
innocent-looking person approaching t 
that moment from the church, he ma 
dive into the stage door and hid for the! 
of the morning in the darkness of a box! 


Rehearsing the Chorus 


The girls were hard at work, ancl 
learning the intricate contortions of 
first ensemble number, were gymnasti| 
employed. All the hats and frocks thats 
been shed by them were in heaps ail 
back of the stage. In blouses and knic! 
some with and some without stock 
they were drawn up in front of the dai! 
master in a sweeping semicircle. Bo} 
was at the piano, which he banged I 
careless joy, and Tubby, the dancing # 
ter, with recalcitrant locks in his § 
bobbed about like a cork in a once 
rowing sweater. He himself perfo 
every one of the movements that bt 
dered the girls to do, wrung his hands! 
hysterical grief when they blunder( 
worked out of time and then collapse 
a panting heap when all his breathy 
gone. 1 
_ “One-two-three-four-kick,” he 
“One-two-three-four-turn. One-two-t 
four-bend. One-two-three-four-s)! 
Stop! You, Number Four, my pel! 
darling, my beautiful swan; you're ri 
you're awful. You have no more sél¥ 
time than a clock with broken works! 
have to pull you up again, my pre’! 
I’ll rush you to Trafalgar Square and 
you in the fountain.’”’ After which, sl: 
back his locks, stamping his foot, wi 
his hand to Bouncy, he did it all over 

(Continued on Page 173) | 


(Continued from Page 170) 
shered, crushed and anxious, poor lit- 
umber Four strained every effort to 
+: the martinet. But she was not alone 
Jning his sudden outbursts of mingled 
4nd hate. One by one, every other 
es singled out for abuse, during which 
yurnian expletives of admiration were 
li with malignant force. For the most 
‘they stood the shock with a fine and 
iit courage, recovered their breath for 
‘xt athletic movement and carried out 
‘etions with the deepest earnestness. 
‘is early date in the proceedings, they 
fall rather like willing horses stum- 
‘about on ice. Here and there one 
and burst out crying, but continued 
2 all-too-joyous prancing with tears 
‘ng from the tip of her nose. From 
br two, more resentful and _hot- 
‘red than the rest, snappy answers 


eu back, such as, “‘Oh, shut up and 


with it. Advertise out in the street.” 

‘ese, a gentle soul at heart, but faced 
‘he difficult task of molding what was 
' new material into a finished and 
‘ardized whole, the able and ambitious 
‘ag master turned a deaf and tactful 
Over and over again the music was 
‘sed with deadly reiteration, over and 
jagain the intricate steps were illus- 
|; imitated and performed, and when, 
| quarter of an hour, human endurance 
eart power having been strained to 
reaking point, a brief armistice was 
ved, the teacher fell on his back and 
-eathless girls on their faces. During 
‘brief but frequent pauses, the stage 
‘bled nothing so much as a scene of 
‘salemurder. At these times Bouncy, 
f fingers itched for the piano in spite 
tariness, dribbled into the Moonlight 
a or one of Heller’s Sleepless Nights. 
yween eleven and quarter past, the 
\pals drifted in—the comedy merchant 
|w-white spats, but the lowest possible 
4, the leading man in a waisted coat 
vesh from the barber shop, the small- 
lpeople, very merry and bright, and 
‘g for extra lines, the towering lady 
ia haughty air who was cast for the 
1e’s mother, and, finally, the little 
‘ith a little dog, which was to whine 
two hours in the doorkeeper’s cubby- 
: Whereupon, after the inevitable 
‘ble between the dancing master and 
srector of the book as to who should 
che stage, the chorus got wearily into 
} again and went creaking into the 
. “Back at four o’clock.” 


he: 
irything Changed But the Title 


} this occasion, it was the system to 
\the chorus and the principals apart 
ithe last week of rehearsals, when at 
/hey must go through the songs and 
8, Opening choruses and finales ex- 
“as on the night.’”” The days and 
5 of the last week began early, ended 
and chaos reigned supreme. The 
'y was assembled, the dresses began 
vive, the orchestra tackled the music 
verybody connected with the produc- 
swarmed in the shrouded stalls— 
‘zer, syndicate, composers, lyric writer, 
t, dressmakers, scene painters, shoe- 
’s, tailors, electricians, publicity men, 
sand relations, enemies and the usual 
ical crows; and each one, except the 
who thrived on failures, was ob- 
with the idea that on his or her con- 
ion depended the run of the piece. 
this time the book was a thing of the 
The little star had made an unerring 
‘ion of all the best lines in the play, 
uietly or unquietly annexed all the 
of the numbers, and demanded or 
led the insertion of several new scenes 
ich she was wholly concerned, while 
ymedy merchant, egged on by the 
ser, had written the rest for himself. 
»mposer and lyric writer had gathered 
2 broken pieces of several discarded 
ors and, by dint of excellent mem- 
midnight oil and cigarettes, provided 
tutes, and those of the principals who 
ot been fired were hardly on speaking 
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terms. With the title still intact on the 
bills outside the theater, the first dress re- 
hearsal was called at six o’clock and began 
at 9:30. For good or ill, the dancing master, 
in his once-white sweater, retired from the 
stage. He had lost several superfluous 
pounds of flesh but added to his belief in 
human nature from the pluck and endur- 
ance of the girls—‘‘my blasted little dar- 
lings,’’ as he called them. 

“With a similar number of men drawn 
from the same class,’’ he told me, wearing 
a collar for once, ‘I couldn’t have done a 
thing. There’s something in these girls, 
hardly any of whom have had any useful 
previous training, that astonishes me every 
time. A spirit, an innate love of movement 
and sense of rhythm, an imitative faculty 
that’s almost monkeylike, a capacity to 
come back, half dead, and do it over 
again—by Jove, it’s wonderful. I drive ’em 
hard, poor little devils, I have to. The 
time’s so short. They begin by hating the 
sight of me, but they end with respect and 
affection because I know my job. What 
beats me is why they come here when they 
can be far more comfortable as parlor 
maids. The fascination of the footlights, 
is it? No? Oh, I see. You think it’s the 
desire for adventure and to become the 
owners of the day. Well, perhaps you’re 
right. They’re good stuff—I know that.” 


A Chorus Girl’s Chances 


If he had not been so completely worn- 
out and voiceless, he might have added 
that, for girls with ambition and talent, 
grace and good looks, the training gained 
as a member of the chorus is the best that 
can be had. He might have pointed to 
Marie Tempest and Gladys Cooper, Gertie 
Miller and Billie Burke—there are many 
more at the top of the theatrical tree—all of 
whom graduated from the only real school 
provided by the English-speaking stage. He 
might very well have argued that the manu- 
facture of his raw recruits into sprightly 
and efficient little soldiers of the stage gave 
them a confidence, an attack, a glitter to be 
achieved by no other means. The right way 
to begin is at the beginning, not halfway up 
the ladder, and the chorus provides an ap- 
prenticeship more thorough and complete 
than that of all the schools of acting, except, 
perhaps, the French. It teaches teamwork 
and esprit de corps, suppleness and quick- 
ness of movement, rhythm and grace. 

Where there is a voice, it is captured and 
encouraged, where beauty, it is enhanced 
and brought forth. Where there are both, 
with ambition to boot, preferment is a mat- 
ter of course. And it is true to say that al- 
most any girl from the chorus who can win 
her way to leading parts in a musical play 
is better fitted to fill those of the legitimate 
stage than one who has wandered into the 
theater as an understudy, come into town 
from a stock company with all its careless 
tricks, or passed through a languid school. 
She has risen from the ranks, been drilled 
and driven, worked her own way from rung 
to rung, faced the actual footlights from 
the moment of her beginning, and knows 
the whole alphabet of her profession from A 
to Z. If many of the youthful leading ladies 
of today were taken out of the electrics 
which they have come by through accident 
and given two years in the chorus with all 
that it entails, it would be far less difficult 
to cast legitimate plays, and a splendid 
thing for the stage. 

The curtain rose at 9:30 that evening 
and for the first time the results were ap- 
parent of the combined effort, like that of 
creating a bridge or building a railway, to 
fit the puzzle together. The raucous voices 
of the master carpenter and electrician 
were stilled at last. The shattered stage 
manager yelled his final direction. The 
house lights were switched off. The babble 
of voices in the body of the theater died 
away. Theexcitable orchestra leader tapped 
his baton on his music stand and the band 
commenced. The curtain rose and the 
chorus swept into place, eager, smiling and 
as full of energy as the engines of a ship. 
There, among a heterogeneous audience, 
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Bouncy, with his mouth open and a glitter 
in his eyes. There, no longer flat and fa- 
tigued, but eager and tingling, was Tubby, 
counting under his breath. ‘“‘One-two- 
three-four-kick. One-two-three-four-turn. 
One-two-three-four-bend.’’ There, watch- 
ful and alert, with a notebook, the dinky 
male dress designer among a cluster of his 
girls. It was to be hoped that they had not 
swallowed any pins. There the composer, 
ecstatic, as his melodies came to life, there 
the lyricist, beaming, repeating his verses 
with glee, there the artist who had painted 
the scenery and the man by whom it was 
built, the maker of artificial flowers who 
had trailed the sweet peas up, the owner of 
the shop in which the shoes had grown, the 
printer of the music hoping for several hits, 
the proprietor of the bar to whom the 
sound of drawing corks was the music he 
really loved, the box-office clerks with 
cynical mouths and expressions of ‘‘ Well, 
show me,”’ and all alone in the front row 
with his feet on a thick brass rail, Atlas, 
with the world on his shoulders, and a little 
prayer in his heart. 

As for me, the author of what was, at 
first, a book, my interest and amusement 
lay in picking out of that salad the little 
pieces of my original work like bits of onion 
which cropped up from time to time. All 
the rest of it, quite new to me, had come 
from the brains and the old joke books of 
the comedy merchant and star. Iam bound 
to confess that their collaboration had 
evolved a deft and merry mixture, and I 
shall never forget the soreness of my ribs 
when the former, dressed in the exagger- 
ated garments of a musical-comedy peer, 
conducted a lonely game of billiards in the 
strange, vast, musical-comedy drawing- 
room in the latter’s house with three small 
balls of butter on the musical-comedy tea 
table. There was genius in his grave and 
fatuous fooling, and the keenest observa- 
tion of character in his ridiculous mono- 
logue. 

The first act was played all over again, 
after a tiresome interval during which the 
manager and stage manager, the electri- 
cians and carpenters conducted a shouting 
match, because the scenery of the second 
act had failed to arrive. By one of those 
ghastly mistakes which nearly always hap- 
pen, it had been delivered at another thea- 
ter and stacked in a surprised alley in the 
purlieus of Soho. Language flew from side 
to side, from stage to stalls, like pigeons, 
and the first act unwound itself all over 
again from the beginning while a rival play, 
verging on tragedy, was enacted in the 
stalls. From time to time the angry voices 
in the body of the theater rose above those 
of the actors on the stage. “‘ Yes, you did.” 
“No, I didn’t.” ‘‘ Well, then, what the— 
who the ’ rang alongside, ‘‘ Darling, 
I love you, I’ve loved you from the first.” 
and it was only during the numbers, when 
the chorus yelled and the band was forte, 
that the play of mimic life got the better of 
actuality as it was fought out in the stalls. 


The Sleeping Beauties 


It was the witching hour of midnight 
before the recaptured scenery turned up, 
and during the lengthy and noisy process 
of fitting it together, with hammerings and 
slingings, cursing and reproachings, urg- 
ings and interferings, that the chorus, 
dressed in the bathing clothes of the open- 
ing number of the second act, possessed 
themselves of the boxes in which to snatch 
a welcome sleep. At one o’clock I returned 
to the theater—having partaken of supper 
with the lyric writer at a Shaftesbury 
Avenue club, where, to his annoyance and 
admiration, he had been served with cold 
roast beef and a writ by a man disguised 
as a waiter—and was met with a sight that 
I have never tried to forget. 

The theater was in absolute silence, and, 
but for the slowly moving figures of several 
men who were putting the final touches to 
the set, an epidemic of sleeping sickness 
appeared to have attacked that swarming 
place. The members of the orchestra sat 
with sagging shoulders, while their leader 
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was hunched on his seat in an attitude of 
despair. Among the worn-out people in 
the stalls who looked as if they had been 
gassed, Bouncy lay like a burst gas bag with 
his hair all over his face. Near by, the ir- 
resistible Tubby had given up the ghost, 
and the male dressmaker, among all his 
girls, was leading a’chorus of snores. An 
ominous peace had settled upon the mana- 
ger and stage manager who, with glassy 
eyes, were sitting elbow to elbow, looking 
into the future with little confidence. The 
principals and the small-part people had 
retired to dressing rooms. Drafts and ropes 
and shoutings had driven them away. But 
on the floor of the boxes, in every pose of 
fatigue, there lay the bodies of the chorus 
girls in heaps. Chilly, in one-piece bathing 
suits, some were covered with coats. Some, 
too tired to fetch them, were clasped in 
each other’s arms. They seemed to resemble 
nothing so much as young and newly shorn 
sheep suffering from the effects of an impish 
frost after the fictitious arrival of spring. 
Rouge was on their faces and blackened 
eyelashes on powdered cheeks. Yellow heads 
and goose-flesh limbs were strangely inter- 
mingled. A sigh, a groan, a shiver, a mur- 
mur of protestation, a spreading movement, 
a resettlement, a closer gathering together 
and then silence again. Poor little souls! 


One-Two-Three-Four:-Kick 


Suddenly, returning to the present, the 
manager said something to the stage mana- 
ger, who came back, too, and rose. With a 
yell of “‘Second act, please,’’ life came back 
to that place. The band jerked up and 
instruments were tuned. People in the 
stalls yawned and straightened, the princi- 
pals emerged, and the chorus, with a burst 
of chatter and cheers, sprang to their weary 
feet, and no one would have thought, who 
saw them going with sprightly energy 
through the gymnastic intricacies of the 
opening number, as fresh as paint, that a 
moment before they had been lying appar- 
ently dead, unsung, unmourned, unmissed. 

I watched them with renewed admira- 
tion and astonishment and echoed Tubby’s 
praise. To the deliberate choice, the way- 
wardness, the dire necessity, or the search 
for adventure that had brought those girls 
to that life, there were to be added courage 
and grit and high spirits, a commendable 
codperation, a deep humanity. A spirit of 
democracy, too, which made it possible for 
ex-shop girls and servants, waitresses and 
needlewomen to mix in kindness and friend- 
ship with the daughters of knights and 
generals, parsons, doctors and squires— 
Judy O’Grady and the colonel’s lady, sis- 
ters under their skins. It was by no means 
improbable that among those forty girls 
there was one whose beauty and talent 
might lead to electric letters and stardom, 
international fame and pearls. It was on 
the cards, let them be cut as they might, 
that another was destined for headlines as 
a modern Nell Gwyn, the temporary toast 
of the town. And who could say that there 
was not one in that ever-moving line who— 
it had happened before and history repeats 
itself—would go one day from stage door to 
Chapel Royal to become the wife of a peer. 
She might not, as in a well-known case, 
then tall and regal, having acquired the 
most fashionable drawl, be handed out of 
her gleaming car by the uniformed door- 
keeper at a certain hotel who was her proud 
inarticulate father, and give him the regu- 
lar tip, while her husband called him “‘old 
bean” and smacked him on the back, but 
she might take her place in society and win 
respect and esteem. 

But those less well endowed and lucky, 
less ambitious and shrewd must go from 
theater to theater, sharing rooms and meals 
and gossip, seeing “‘life,’’ asthey calledit,and 
being in the hub of things. One-two-three- 
four-kick; one-two-three-four-spring—so 
long as youth remained. Then, if they had 
not been able to catch a man with brass 
and a sense of romance, or a Scotchman 
with a factory, and if the letters that stood 
for ‘No Blooming Good”’ appeared against 
their names—then, you may well ask, what? 
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© (Uurre steel and wood and electricity | 


and steam bend their combined energies | 
to the skilled hands of master workmen, | 
creating motor car bodies of comfort, e 

beauty, and durability. | | 
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vith regard to Americana but to the 
i.e work of other nations. The more 
yation he acquires, the more he will be 
9 see for himself. Catalogues of auc- 
ules are also useful for study. Among 
ustrations there are often a number 
yd examples; and as the descriptive 
; usually the work of an expert, here 
1ance to pick up some more informa- 


a prepared by study and fortified 
he assurance of knowledge, the lover 
iques—who is perhaps beginning to 
lato a collector—may stroll forth in 
fence to look around in one of those 
i1e shops that line the principal streets 
venues of our great cities, or may even 
iis car with impunity before one of 
‘innumerable curiosity shops and tea 


i) Staffordshire Platter, 
husky, Ohio. Length 16 
(2s. Maker Unknown. It 
right $650 at the Kellogg 
‘ate, November, 1925 


ss that hang their 
ying signs along 
rhighroad where 
b's pass. 

i young collector 
ot have to de- 
cipon the dicta 

t» proprietors of 

s shops; and he 
aly will not—as 
r hthave been a year 
efore—be inveigled 
)ading up his car with 
) ca-at-the-Well teapots, 
dated, rusty and worthless 
I vter, brown animals—cows 
| ogs—that appear to have 
rearved out of tobacco, 
 ¢-green glass miniature top 
sof the Horace Greeley rolled-brim 
i, fancy egg dishes in the shape of set- 
; ens, petrolatum-colored glass candle- 
and other atrocities of the cheap 
€can factories of the nineteenth cen- 
y10W masquerading as antiques with 
J\venue prices on their attached labels. 


_ The Craze for Glass 


| will the informed customer open his 

k book to part with eight or ten por- 

tof George Washington for a certain 

if glass plate which an Eastern dealer 
e temerity, or the ignorance, to be 

Hg at the present moment as an Amer- 

\ntique, but which, only a few years 

as, With its fellow glass plates, turned 
the thousands to be given away as a 

€vith every package of a well-known 
ast food! 

“Marding glass. Everybody is attracted 
8s; its transparency, its color, its 
ence and its reflections give cheer 
\d beauty to the home. It is also one 
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of the chief adornments of a table. Within 
the past two years this love for glass has 
developed into a positive craze; anda kind, 
heretofore unheard of in homes of elegance 
and culture and unknown to connoisseurs, 
was pushed forward into the spotlight by 
dealers with such insistence and success 
that many collections of it were made. 


Historical Plates 


Happily, however, the fad for Sandwich 
glass is abating. This is a very cheap and 
common pressed factory-made commodity 
produced by the Sandwich Glass Works— 
also known as the Boston and Sandwich 
Glass Company—from 1825 to about 1885. 
In these sixty years millions of pieces were 
turned out. This glass, made in enormous 

quantities, was sold from peddlers’ 
carts in rural districts to poor 
households in which art and 
taste were unknown words. 
In all parts of the country 
cut glass sparkled in the 
homes of the wealthy 
and the well-to-do, and 
the people who lived 
in these homes placed 
pressed glass in the 
same category as 
pinchbeck jewelry. 
They would as soon 
have used the one as 
worn the other. Inthe 

South pressed glass 

was not seen outside 
the houses of poor or 
plain people and the cab- 
ins of the colored folk. 


PHOTOS. BY COURTESY AMERICAN ART GALLERIES 


Blue Staffordshire Platter, Castle Garden From 
Battery. Length 18 Inches. Made by Wood & Sons. 
Sold for $400 at the Kellogg Sale, November,1925 


Plates with representations of Bunker 
Hill, Niagara Falls, the log cabin of the 
Hard Cider Campaign, portraits of Henry 
Clay, George Washington, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Chancellor Livingston and Robert Ful- 
ton, designs of well-known steamboats, 
decorations of beehives and hearts and 
heads labeled The Wedding Day and 
Three Weeks After should be classed with 
wares that the cheap tripper brings home, 
labeled A Present for a Good Child, or 
A Gift from Margate. 

Sandwich glass bore the same relation in 
its day to fine glass that five-and-ten-cent- 
store specials bear to fine glass today; and 
it is just as much out of place in a home 
of culture as would be the latest ten-cent 
product. 

On the other hand, there is much to be 
admired in the products of the Wistarberg 
and Stiegel glass works. Wistarberg glass, 
the realized dream of Caspar Wistar, a na- 
tive of the present Duchy of Baden, estab- 
lished the first flint-glass house on American 
soil, in Salem County, in the province of 
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Drive 


Save yourself from being wrecked some day by a reck- 
less driver. Find out now the big difference between a 
cushion bumper that absorbs tremendous blows and 


a bumper without cushioning quality that simply 
serves as a guard against light traffic bumps. It 
is a difference which may mean the difference 
between your safety and serious injury. 
Biflex is a cushion bumper built on the 
tension principle that absorbs shocks. 
It is really a big live steel spring of 
great resiliency that swallows and 
dissolves tremendous blows 
within itseli.:7:; ".) 7.) ees 


THE BIFLEX CORPORATION, 
WAUKEGAN, ILL. 


The Halladay Company, 
Decatur, IIl., Subsidiary 


Halladay Bumpers 


also are 


Biflex Built 


“To 
Save 
Your Life 
You Cant Get 


Better Protection” 


Cushion Bumper 


REAL PROTECTION—WITH DISTINCTION 


y Bill ex 
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ne Cold 


RKepays You 


Bitter cold — fingers aching — feet 

numb—and still a long way to drive. 

What WOULDN’T you give to be 
warm and comfortable again? 
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UST one day—one drive—like this, and 

an Arvin Special more than pays for it- 
self in the warmth and comfort it gives. 
On the coldest of days, it fairly pours heat 
into the car, circulating it everywhere. 


There’ll be many more cold days this 
winter, when you'll be mighty glad if you 
have an Arvin Special. It’s available for 
Ford, Chevrolet and Dodge—the Arvin 
Regular for Ford and Overland. Acces- 
sory dealers everywhere sell Arvin. And 
you, or any garageman, can install it in 
a jiffy. Don’t drive another day without 
Arvin heat in your car. Get your Ar- 
vin now. 


Every Arvin is sold under a direct from factory to user 
guarantee of complete satisfaction. Get your Arvin NOW 


ae 


THE LOW COST OF ARVIN HEAT 


Special Type for 


FORDD 5 -s8-acee 2) | SO.00 
CHEVROLET © = - = 6.50 
DODGE --" =) 4-2 279.00 


Also— Regular Type for 
FORD vre pees Berea 75 
OVERLAND - - - 3.00 
Prices Slightly Higher in Canada and Far West 


+ 


Indianapolis Pump & Tube Company 
General and Sales Offices—INDIANAPOLIS 


Pump and Tube Div. 
Greenwood, Ind. 


Arvin Heater Div. 
Columbus, Ind. 


Dan Patch Coaster Wagon Div. 
Connersville, Ind. 
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A Steady Stream: 
of pure, fresh 
heated air / 
shuts off easily if 
you get too warm 
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New Jersey, in 1739, twenty-five years 
before the Stiegel manufactory was built. 

Lovers of American glass will do well to 
pick up any specimens of Wistarberg that 
appear in the auction room or that are dis- 
covered in out-of-the-way places. They 
should be on the lookout particularly for 
large dark-green bowls; bulbous pitchers 
with flaring neck; glass balls—green, brown, 
amber, light and dark blue—that were used 
as stoppers for jugs and, when flattened at 
the base, covers for bowls; flip glasses; 
tiny scent bottles—that would seem to be 
imitations of Venetian glass—and little 
toys of all kinds. 

Stiegel glass owes its origin to Heinrich 
Wilhelm Stiegel— Baron Stiegel—who came 
from Cologne, settled in Philadelphia in 
1750 and married the daughter of an iron- 
master whose furnace in Lancaster County 
he purchased. After having become rich, 
Baron Stiegel laid out the town of Manheim, 
Pennsylvania, and opened glass works in 
1764. 

Owing to the passage of the Stamp Act in 
1765, which taxed glass among other com- 
modities, the Stiegel wares met a new de- 
mand. The products of the American Flint 
Glass Manufactory, as it was called in 
1772, and whose chief markets were in 
Philadelphia and New York, are now 
snapped up whenever they come to light. 
The very dark blue, which is a character- 
istic of the Stiegel works as green is of Wis- 
tarberg, is particularly desirable. 

Stiegel glass shows two influences—Eng- 
lish Bristol in the colored and patterned 
pieces, and German in the gayly enameled 
mugs, tumblers and other drinking glasses. 
This is not to be wondered at, because most 
of the workmen came from the Rhineland. 

In this section of the country we also find 
the quaint variety of pottery called Tulip 
ware, made by the Pennsylvania Germans. 
Every sort of article was made in this 
tulip ware—jugs, mugs, dishes and puzzle 
jugs—but the pie plate is the favorite piece 
today for collectors. This Tulip ware and 
the Stiegel enameled glass are the nearest 
approach to peasant art that the early 
years of our country can show. If the early 
immigrants had been encouraged to de- 
velop the arts they brought with them 
from those countries where a love of beauty 
and the skill to reproduce it permeate all 
classes, there would have been a different 
story to tell. Hands would have been 
guided by the instinctive love of beauty, 
and utilitarian articles would have been 
made pleasant to look at and pleasurable 
to handle. 


Made-in:America Furniture 


It is unfortunate that in some circles an 
opinion prevails that nothing should be 
classed as Americana that was not of na- 
tive workmanship and, more particularly, 
of stern Puritanical character. This is cer- 
tainly a very narrow view to take of the 
question. Were this idea universally ac- 
cepted, the majority of house furnishings 
of colonial New York, Philadelphia and 
the South would be swept away. Our two 
most famous cabinetmakers of a later 
period, Duncan Phyfe, of New York, and 
William Savery, of Philadelphia, would also 
have to go. 

In all the colonies, both Northern and 
Southern, many craftsmen flourished who 
were able to produce fine things. This is 
particularly true of the cabinetmakers and 
silversmiths, who could stand comparison 
with the best artisans of Europe, where 
they learned their handicraft and trans- 
planted it to these shores. We have merely 


to read the advertisements in the news-~ 


papers of New York, Philadelphia, Annapo- 
lis, Alexandria, Charleston, Boston and 
Salem to know that this was the case. 

Take for example John Brinner, who ad- 
vertised himself in the New York papers 
as ‘‘Cabinetmaker and chairmaker from 
London” and hung out his Sign of the Chair 
in Broadway, where: 

“Every article in the Cabinet, Chair- 
Making, Carving and Gilding Business is 
enacted on the most reasonable terms, with 
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the utmost neatness and punctuality, 
carves all sorts of architectural Gothj 
Chinese Chimneypieces, Glass and Pj 
Frames, Slab Frames, Girondelles, (¢ 
deliers and all kinds of Mouldings 
Frontispieces . . . Desks and Book 
Library Bookcases, Writing and Re 
Tables, Study Tables, China Shelves 
Cases, Commode and Plain Ches{ 
Drawers, Gothic and Chinese Chair 
sorts of Plain or Ornamental Chairs, 
Beds, Sofa Settees, Couch and Easy C| 
Frames, all kinds of Field Bedsteads, 
“N.B. He has brought over from 
don six artificers well skilled in the ¢ 
business.” : 


This clearly proves that ornately ¢; 
and gilded furniture in the Chippe 
style was made in great quantity in 
York. Similar advertisements occurj 
papers of other cities, so we cannot 
draw the conclusion that a vast an 
of Chippendale furniture was made it 
country. 

When the fashion changed for furr 
in the Hepplewhite and Sheraton gs 
the American cabinetmakers pro 
pieces that could easily have been 
taken in their day for London-mad 
ticles. In fact, the greater part of so-( 
Chippendale, Hepplewhite and She 
furniture that comes into the New 
auction rooms was made in Ameri 


The Staffordshire Blues 


This furniture de luaxe—chiefly m 
any—should certainly be classed as A 
cana, although it was made in the 
European fashion. 

In the meantime, artisans in rural { 
were making plain furniture for plair 
ple, cheap pieces made of woods su 
pine, maple and walnut, destined for 
ble homes and far-away farmhouses. 

Within the past few years much 0 
last-named furniture has come in’ 
market; and, although it comman¢c 
traordinary prices, very little of it ha 
esthetic value. The reason that 
goats, if we may so describe this utilil 
furniture, are cavorting so gayly in th 
of Americana is simply that the best 
of furniture is now almost impossib 
dealers to find. Those who want 
artistic pieces of American furniture 
wait until these appear in an auctior 

With American silver made by 1 
silversmiths we are on very safe 
Whether the pieces were made in Bi 
Providence, New Amsterdam—and 
in New York—Philadelphia, or Balti 
the workmanship is always of the h 
class and very frequently the pieces 
real beauty. 9 

The more we study American silve 
better we like it. The forms are simp 
there is no ornamentation save a mo 
a beveled edge or a beading and 
graved coat-of-arms or initials of the¢ 
Yet the work of these men, who W 
often important citizens, ardent p 
and Liberty boys, is sturdy, honest 
gives evidence of a love for beauty. 

Were we to exclude everything 
Americana that was not manufactu 
our country, out would go all the dar 
Staffordshire ware decorated with . 
ican scenes. This particular war 
Enoch Wood, Andrew Stevenson, : 
Clews, J. and W. Ridgway and other 
made especially for the American 
It is not fine ware and not of partic 
skilled manufacture; its value lies 
representation of American scenes, 
ings and events. Prices were small; 
single plate costing in its day from si 
to a shilling, now brings hundreds ¢ 
lars! If anything may be conside: 
Americana, certainly blue Staffords 
eligible. : 

Of far less claim to beauty but of 
historical value are the colored litho; 
of Currier and Ives, which have bec¢ 
popular within the past two years 
Many phases of our American lif 
1840 to 1880 are recorded only by 


ves. Therefore, if we wish to gain 
pictures of our American home life 
he pleasures, pastimes and occupa- 
of the past two or three generations 
the days of illustrated magazines 
lictorial journalism, we must turn— 
ary gratefully—to Currier and Ives. 
3 firm seems to have covered every- 
-yachts and clipper ships, the early 
and railroad scenes, the first cross- 
» California, the Wild West, the gold 
3, burlesque negro scenes, all kinds of 
jr views of American home life and 
y scenes. 
collecting of Currier and Ives is per- 
comprehensible, but these litho- 
; should be kept in a portfolio. They 
vere considered as productions of art 
hey cannot be ranked as such. The 
}are violent and crude, and the at- 
ere they exhale is decidedly common. 
‘they were first printed, they were 
seen on the walls of any house where 
(vas the slightest pretense to culture. 
(7 rough and uncouth they look when 
fred with a Pollard or an Alken col- 
rint! Currier and Ives lithographs 
much better impression in black-and- 
reproductions. Good Americana 
‘r and Ives are, when in a portfolio; 
/nericana Currier and Ives are, when 
g on a wall. 
Yno possible stretch of the imagina- 
fould the hooked rug be called ,an 
> production. Its habitat is limited 
try small section of the country; and 
enever heard of until a few years ago, 
ie junk of ancient farmhouse attics 
imbled out into the open daylight. 


} 


¢lisappeared into his quarters. Pres- 
ne came out. He was playing furi- 
ywith his watch chain and was so 
wassed his voice was even paler than 


Sy,” he began, speaking with diffi- 
‘“T don’t suppose you’d let me sort 
/r your evening clothes a while to- 
if 
rs I could answer, he hurried on, 
‘ordered some for myself. Tailor 
ed them tonight. He didn’t make 
Shouldn’t have trusted him.” 
‘yu can take mine of course,” I said. 
aren't you getting a bit. formal, 
tie, doing your work in evening 
” 


Yoat work?” 

‘ve work that keeps you from going 
‘theater with me tonight.” 

‘at work? Oh, yes, yes, yes. Of 
rm.” He laughed loudly, unnaturally. 
nirtant work, you see. Thought it 
ilmake me feel important if I did it in 
ng clothes.” 

c,1 see,’ I said. “Then you won’t 
diy top hat, if you are going to stay in 
rom.” 

4 a matter of fact,” said Tepler, “I 
like the top hat too.” 

) wear in your room?” 

Is very drafty in there,’’ said Tepler. 
1 drafty.” 

Istace Tepler,” I said, “who is she?” 
$2? What she?” 

Te girl.” 

lat girl?” 

€ one that calls for a dress suit and a 

t. Come on, tell me about her.”’ 
¢ wisted his watch chain and grinned. 

uppose you'll think I’m making a 

myself,’”’ he said. 

falling in love? Of course not.” 
idn’t say I’d fallen in love.” 

u don’t need to.” 

, . it show?” asked Eustace Tepler 
i¢sly. 

u are in love then?” 

ll, yes and no. I don’t really know. 
Hose it’s sort of ridiculous to feel the 
‘|do at my age.” 

ve isn’t ridiculous, even in a gray- 
‘dof twenty-nine,” I assured him. 
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To my way of thinking, the hooked rug 
is the horribly pathetic attempt of a feeble 
flame of artistic yearning in the mind of the 
overworked farmer’s wife or daughter, far, 
far away from any contacts with the world. 

In a museum exhibiting the industries of 
the country, or in a room reproducing a 
New England primitive homestead, hooked 
rugs should be included, but they are out of 
place in a home or clubhouse of elegance. 

No country in the world has more homes 
of real beauty than ours. Taste has always 
been here; so has elegant living. Homes 
that expressed the social experience of their 
occupants have characterized America 
from the earliest settlements, and today such 
homes are increasingly numerous. Why 
then should we be led astray by such crude 
productions as Sandwich glass, hooked 
rugs, Currier and Ives lithographs and plain 
pine furniture, which totally misrepresent 
our country’s past and present taste? 

Perhaps, within a year or so, when the 
market for these primitive articles shall 
have been exhausted, we shall be asked by 
dealers to buy at fancy prices for our col- 
lections of Americana those cold, gray, 
mud-pie statuary groups made by Rogers; 
wax crosses wreathed in wax ivy leaves and 
protected by glass domes edged with a 
band of scarlet chenille; colored pictures 
of a white-robed, terror-stricken girl cling- 
ing to a ginger-brown, sea-washed cross, 
called the Rock of Ages; black haircloth 
sofas and rocking-chairs; wheezy melo- 
deons; tin garden furniture painted bright 
green, and other atrocities that adorned 
the homes of the uncultured in the Garfield 
and Arthur period. 


THE YES-AND-NO MAN 


(Continued from Page 21) 


“But there’s no sense in it,’’ he said. 
“You see, I’ve always tried to live my life 
on a rational basis. I believe in cold, hard 
logic, and now this happens, and I don’t 
know just how or why, and it upsets me 
terribly.” 

“When is the happy event to take place?”’ 

“What happy event?” 

“The usual one—orange blossoms, rice 
and old shoes, indigestible fruit cake in 
little white boxes a 

He looked rueful. 

“T don’t know. Never, I guess.” 

“6 Why?” 

“Oh, who would marry a thing like me,”’ 
he burst out. ‘Particularly =e He 
tied knots in his watch chain. 

“The most wonderful and beautiful girl 
in the world,” I finished for him. 

“Well, I wouldn’t go so far as to say she 
is that,” said Eustace Tepler. ‘I guess, 
probably, there must be more beautiful 
girls than Stella.” 

“Did you tell her that?” 

“‘Well, I guess maybe I did.’ 

“Tdiot!” 

“‘T did tell her, though, that she was the 
most beautiful girl I ever knew. But then 
she’s the only girl I ever knew.”’ 

“T suppose you told her that too.” 

“‘T’m afraid,’”’ said Tepler, ‘‘it did come 
out in the course of my remarks.”’ 

“Eustace,” I said, “‘you’ll never win 
loving cups as a great wooer.”’ 

“T suppose not,” he said miserably. ‘I 
ought to give all my attention to the piano 
business.” 

“You want to marry her, don’t you?”’ 

“Yes; no; I guess so; I don’t know. 
There are so many reasons why I want to 
marry her, and so many reasons why she 
shouldn’t marry a fellow like me, I don’t 
know where I’m at. I try logic and it just 
doesn’t work. I say to myself it’s not 
sensible feeling like this, and wanting to be 
with her, and I’m going to cut it out, and 
then, first thing I know, I’m on my way to 
her house. It just doesn’t make sense.”’ 

“Now, buck up,” I said. “Put on my 
tails and topper, go to her house tonight, 
tell her the sun rises for her especial benefit, 
tell her you are the fellow who makes the 

(Continued on Page 182) 
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This shows an exact copy being taken from the Ditto copying surface 


OU can’t afford to be without a method which 
may Save in one year, many times its cost. 


Ditto is saving money for concerns in every line 
of business; from big companies saving huge 
sums, to the small firms where Ditto saves its 
cost in a few months. 


Ditto is revolutionizing office and factory rou- 
tine systems, which in any way call for dupli- 
cating certain information. 


How it works, and how it makes these vital sav- 
ings, is told in a booklet that will interest any 
executive— “Cutting Costs with Copies.” 


You'll find this book an invaluable aid to saving 
time and money, and preventing costly errors. 
The coupon will bring you acopy. Just pin it to 
your letterhead and mail it. There’s no obligation. 


Ditto 


DUPLICATING MACHINES 
AND SUPPLIES 


(Seah dete tetas haan ae Sheet oa 


wees Ns : ‘SAAS ON NKR OS te Sree re eat 
DITTO, Incorporated, 125 


W. Austin Ave., Chicago, III. 
Without obligating me, please send me your book, “‘Cutting Costs 
with Copies’’; showing how Ditto will save money for my business. 


Name 


Firm Name 


Address 


The Ditto Mark 
Trade Mark 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


Nature of Business 
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‘Helping to make 


When a Willard Service 
man steps up to your Car, 
here is what he does: 


1— Testing each cell shows 
you actual condition of 

the charge in your bat- 

tery. 


The 
Inspection We Give 
Includes These Five 
Important Points: 


1—Testing each cell. 


2—Replacing evapora- 
tion. 

3—Cleaning terminals. 

4—Cleaning top of bat- 
tery. 

5—Tightening hold- | 

downs. 
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mood cats run better’ 


5—Tightening hold- 
downs keeps battery 
tight in compart- 
ment on the car and 
guards plates against 
needless shocks. 


2—Replacing evapora- 4—Cleaning top of bat- 
tion prevents dam- tery prevents loss of 
age to plates from power from self dis- 
insufficient water. : charge of the battery. 


3—Cleaning terminals 
keeps the path of 
the current clear 
and guards against 
undercharging. 


HE builder of your car has your satisfaction in mind when he a 
equips it with a Willard Battery. He knows that he can depend a 
on Willard quality to maintain the reputation his car possesses for ut 
low cost, uninterrupted motoring, and—that reliable service always oe 
will be handy to keep its better battery in the best condition. it 
. “ rr 
i See these Willard-Equipped Cars and Trucks fe 
| at the Automobile Shows ae: 
PASSENGER Jewett (Export) Rollin Case Four Wheel Little Giant Sayers-Scoville nf 
CARS Jordan Studebaker Caterpillar Drive Meteor Seagrave ihe 
Ajax (Export) Kissel Stutz (Former Holt) Fulton Menominee Selden aa8 
| Case Lexington Wills Ste. Claire Caward-Dart Garford Master Standard tas 
| Chevrolet _Mercer Delling Century Gotfredson Nelson LeMoon Stoughton bole 
| Chrysler McFarlan Oakland Chevrolet Graham (Exp) Oshkosh Studebaker -s 
Cunningham Nash (Export) TRUCK G. MC: Olds Stutz tas 
| Davis Oldsmobile Wake? : peas Hahn Pierce Arrow Tiffin oat 
; Dodge Packard (Exp) : , ab bee Hercules Rainier Traylor tet 
| i American La Comiherce : was 
| Franklin Paige (Exp) France Huffman Red Ball Twin City 234 
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Hupp Reo Buck (Former | Denby Kankakee Riddle White one 
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HOW 
ATTRACTIVE 


Bull Dog 
Safety Fusenters 
Are an Ornament 


People used to think they had to 
stumble down cellar stairs or fum- 
ble around in a dark closet to 
change fuses. Now they know bet- 
ter. With BULLDOG Safety FUS- 
ENTERS you can replace a fuse 
right in the living room as easily 
as putting a light bulb in a socket. 
And BULLDOG Safety FUS- 
ENTERS are an ornament with 
their lustrous LUMINIZED finish. 


You can have this additional con- 
venience, safety and beauty with 
no extra cost because BULLDOG 
Safety FUSENTERS are priced 
below the old-time fuse boxes and 
panel boards. Listed as Standard 
by Underwriters Laboratories. 


BULLDOG Safety FUSENTERS are 
of the same high quality as BULL- 
DOG Safety Switches and other 
BULLDOG Products, standard in 
the electrical industry for 20 years. 
Architects, Contractors, Dealers— 
Write for complete information. 


MUTUAL ELECTRIC & MACHINE CO. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN U. S. A. 
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sun shine, tell her that compared to her 
all the other beautiful women in the world 
are misprints.,”’ 

“But would she believe me?” 

“No. But it wouldn’t hurt your batting 
average.” 

“T wish,” said Tepler, for him, fiercely, 
“T were a piano.” 

“ Why? ” 

“T know some good selling talk for 
pianos. But when it comes to selling 
myself 2 

I was distressed for him, for I suspected 
what his technic of making love had been. 
I proved to be right.. He admitted that his 
idea of winning the young lady was to sit 
about and tell her what a human zero he 
was. 

“But I must be fair,’ he explained. 
“T’ve got some good points, I suppose, but 
I can’t dwell on them. I have to present 
both sides of the case.” 

“Eustace,” I said, “in love, chuck logic 
overboard. Don’t be so infernally judicial. 
You’d make a good husband. You’re hon- 
est and pleasant and decent, and you make 
at least five thousand a year & 

“At least,” he admitted. ‘But wouldn’t 
it be risky, marrying on, say, seven or 
eight thousand?”’ 

“Certainly not.’ 

“But suppose I got hit by a taxi,’’ he 
said, ‘‘or fell into a manhole, or had a safe 
fall on me, or, perhaps if 

“Get your life insured.” 

“But suppose I forgot to pay the 
premiums.”’ 

“Not you,” I said. 
and good luck.” 

“T think I'll begin to dress,” he said. 
“T’m due at her house at nine.” 

“‘Tt’s only six now.” 

“Well,” said Eustace Tepler, “I might 
lose a collar button and have to hunt for it, 
or I might ——”’ 

I left him putting studs in my best eve- 
ning shirt. 


“Now run along, 


At the office next day Bettle was in a 
badgering mood, and Bettle was a sharp 
and relentless badgerer. Why he picked on 
Eustace Tepler, I don’t know. But he 
bothered Tepler all day. Once I saw him 
sitting on Tepler’s desk and telling Tepler 
he believed that if Tepler had a bona fide 
chance to buy Fifth Avenue for nine dol- 
lars, Tepler would want to take a couple of 
days to hem and haw about it, and would 
then report that it might be a good invest- 
ment, provided the seller would give a 
guaranty that the world would not come 
to an end inside of fifty years. 

To the chaffing all Tepler answered was 
a mild “‘Maybe so. Maybe so.” 

I worked at the office that evening and 
came home earlier than I had told Tepler 
I would. I entered my sector of the apart- 
ment softly, so as not to disturb him. I was 
surprised to hear a loud voice, shrill with 
anger, in his room. He never had visitors. 

The voice was saying, “So you think 
you’re clever, don’t you, poking fun at 
people, you smirking nit-wit. Well, you 
poor ape, everyone in the company knows 
you are a smart Aleck and a joke. Let me 
tell you that I have more brains in my 
thumb than there is in the whole Bettle 
family ——”’ 

Then I recognized the voice. 
Tepler’s. And I understood what was 
happening. He was alone, and he was 
conducting an imaginary dialogue with 
Bettle. 

As the days went by it became increas- 
ingly clear that Tepler’s romance was turn- 
ing into a tragedy. He was even more 
silent than usual. His face was woebegone. 
He didn’t wear his new suit any more; he 
reverted to his stodgy pepper-and-salt 
suits. He didn’t hum in the bathroom. 
More than once I heard him sigh. Finally 
I asked him point-blank how matters 
stood. 

“T had my chance,” he said dismally, 
“and it looks as if I flubbed it. She’s gone 
away to visit friends in Buffalo. I called 
on her the night before she left. I had a 


It was 


’“T’m hopeless. 
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feeling that she expected me to propose; 
but I don’t go by feelings. While I was try- 
ing to decide whether I should do it, and 
how I should do it, the evening slipped 
away, and I went home, kicking myself. 
Now she’s gone. There’s a fellow in Buffalo 
she likes. She told meso that night. He’ll 
have more nerve than I, probably, and 
he’ll ask her and she’ll accept and then— 
well, I’ll be sunk.” 
“Don’t give up,’’ I counseled. 
after her.” 
“It’s no use,” said Tepler morosely. 
I’m a mugwunpp, a strad- 
Let’s talk about something 


“Go 


dler, a cipher. 
else.” 

He was in genuine misery. So I said, 
“Very well. Have you heard anything 
more from Myler, the inventor, and his 
trick self-playing piano?” 

From his face I saw that my choice of 
subject had not been a happy one. 

“That’s another thing,’ he groaned. 
“T’ve been thinking about it day and night, 
when I wasn’t thinking about Stella. I 
told you how Myler wants me to go in 
with him and help market his invention. 
He’s offered me a half interest for twenty 
thousand, ten down. I’ve investigated the 
piano thoroughly, of course, and it doesn’t 
seem practical tome. At best there is only 
one chance in a thousand that it could be 
put over. I’d be an utter fool to throw 
away all my savings on a thousand-to-one 
shot. Of course, on the other hand, the 
invention may have possibilities; but I 
feel sure they aren’t strong enough to war- 
rant my investing in it.’”’ 

“Then you’ll turn down the offer.” 

“Well, in a word, I think so. I have 
until tomorrow to decide.” : 

“Eustace, admit it,’ I said. “This new 
piano idea interests you. You’re playing 
with it.” 

“Well, Iam, and I am not. Anyhow, it 
doesn’t cost anything to play with an idea, 
does it?”’ 

“Neither does it make the bank roll 
plumper.” 

“T prefer to be on the safe side,” said 
Tepler. ‘Well, good night. I have some 
writing to do.” 


At noon next day, Eustace Tepler stuck 
an agitated head into my office. 

“Are you going over to the apartment 
this noon?” he asked. 

“cc Yes.’’ 

“T can’t go. Mr. Kendrick wants me to 
lunch with him—business. Will you do 
something for me?” 

“Sure.” 

“T was sort of upset this morning, and I 
came away and forgot to mail two im- 
portant letters. They are on the desk in my 
room. Will you please slip them into en- 
velopes and post them?”’ 

“Glad to.” 

“Thanks.” 

When I got to our apartment, I went 
through Tepler’s living room, and into his 
bedroom. Usually it was very orderly; 
not today. A small cyclone had been play- 
ing there. Sheets of paper everywhere—on 
the floor, on the bed, crumpled sheets 
jammed in the wastebasket, sheets with a 
few words or a sentence on them; even his 
desk was littered with sheets of paper. I 
searched through the papers on his desk 
until I found two letters in his careful writ- 
ing—letters complete, including his signa- 
ture. I glanced at them hurriedly. The 
first one began: 


“Dearest Stella: I need you and I want 
you. Will you ——” 


I read no more, but slipped it into an en- 
velope addressed to Buffalo. 
The other letter began: 


“Dear Myler: Yes, I accept ——” 
I mailed that one too. 


I was sitting in my room that evening 
when I heard Eustace Tepler come in. I 
heard him moving about his rooms. Then 
I heard him give a sharp cry. I leaped up. 


-good-by. The other, to Myler, turns 


words in which he set forth how he ¢ 


¥ 
4 
January ¢ 


He came running into my room, } 
drained of all its color; panic was « 
“What have you done? What ha 
done?”’ he cried. 
“Done? When? About what?” 
“Those letters—on the desk in 
room?” 4 
“Why, I mailed them, as you as] 
Papen - 
He collapsed into a chair. . 
“T’m done for,’’ he moaned, 
mailed the wrong letters.” 
“They were the only ones I saw,” 
“Oh, I don’t blame you,” said ' 
“T’m the fool, the stupid, careless f 
must have been dizzy this noon. I 
have told you to mail the letters 
small desk in my living room.” 
“T’m sorry, Eustace, but when yc 
‘my room,’ I naturally thought — 
“It’s too late now,” groaned Tepl 
made the mistake, and now I’ll have 
for it.” i 
“But, Eustace, what harm can ty 
ters do?” ¥ 
“Well,’”’ said Tepler, ‘‘one of them 
proposal to Stella. The other was to! 
accepting his proposition.” 
“But, good Lord, man, if yo 
mean them, why did you write them 
“Tl tell you about that,” said 7 
more calmly. “I was brought up 
most conservative and cautious fami 
can imagine. From the time I wasa 
my parents hammered into me one 
ciple: Play safe. I wasn’t allowed 
swimming; I might drown. I was 
lowed to play baseball; I might get 
the eye. I wasn’t allowed to sper 
pennies for lollipops; I might swallc 
stick. The safe place for pennies wa 
bank; I put mine there. Safety first 
had that before my eyes all my life.” 


He hesitated, then went on resol 
“Well, when they wouldn’t let r 
swimming with the other boys, I’d go 
my room and pretend to swim on the 
Later, when somebody annoyed 1 
bawled me out, I didn’t answer back 
then. I waited till I got home, and 
alone I told the other fellow what I th 
of him. When Mr. Kendrick consult 
on some business matter, I always a¢ 
him to go slow. Then I went ho 
wrote him a letter telling him to ¢ 
limit. But I never sent such letters. 
ways tore them up. I guess you mi 
I really wanted to take a chance an( 
pose to Stella. I guess I really wan 
go into the self-playing piano propc 
and risk everything. That’s why I 
those letters; just to let off steam. 
two letters I meant you should me 
still on my desk in the living room! 
one to Stella is a formal note, ¢ 


l! 


his offer. Well, it sort of looks as if I 
against it.’ | 
“Eustace,” I said, “come acros 
once in your life. Aren’t you really ¢ 
mailed the wrong letters?”’ : 
He answered after a minute. 
“Well,” he said, “‘yes, and no.” 


I picked up my newspaper and gaz 
the picture of the Man Who Had M 
Million. I read the caption beneath 


“This is Eustace Tepler, preside) 
the Myler Self-Playing Piano Com 
whose product has been such a sensa’ 
success. Although only thirty-two, 
already a millionaire. Mr. Tepler is 
ried, lives in Pelham Manor and ha 
children.” 


Then I finished reading Eustace 1 x e 
for the benefit of those who might w 
go and do likewise: =| 


“My advice to young men is towol ke 
and to be sure they have solid ground 1 
their feet before they go forward. 3 
believe, somebody has said, ‘Be suri 
are right, then go ahead.’ A sound 
servative attitude—the golden mea- 
best in the longrun. At least I have al? 
found it so.” | 
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VOTICE 
orethought 
' inygur candy gift. 
In every neighbor- 
hood advance orders 
for delivery on 
anniversaries and 
holidays are wel- 
comed by the 

local agency for 


Chocolates 4 
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Now there are more than sixteen thousand active ‘‘agencies”—stores serv- 
ing the public with Whitman’s Chocolates. 


These are selected stores, one in nearly every neighborhood in the land. 
They are drug stores, mainly, because the “‘drug’’ store today is the outstanding 
public servant among retail stores, a popular store by day or night. 


fl 


Last year these progressive stores were able to serve thousands of people 


facets 


asure better by taking their orders in advance of holidays and anniversaries. At the 

econ d proper time they sent the candy containing the customer’s card and greeting. 
It is human nature to remember —and then forget. Our agencies did the 
remembering. 


Let the local Whitman agent have your order when you think of it—for 
the Valentine box, the Easter gift, the Mother’s Day remembrance, the bon 
voyage package, for the birthday or wedding anniversary. Then though you 
forget it, your remembrance will be on hand at the proper time. 


Whether you buy Whitman’s in a large city or a remote village the dealer 
is a selected agent, with an interest in maintaining our reputation for quality 
and service. The candy is sent him direct from Whitman’s, not through a jobber 
or middleman. Every package he sells you must give complete satisfaction. 
It is doubly guaranteed, by the agent and by Whitman’s. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
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“All right,’”’ said Bayou Willie in a voice 
choked with excitement, ‘‘we’ll take the 
job. Hey, Bennie Joe?” 

The little man’s own heart was pound- 
ing, but he continued to hug his grouch 
obstinately. 

“Well,” he said firmly, ‘anyway, we'll 
have it in black and white. Yonder comes 
the Petrel. We'll stop it and have Cap’n 
Wink draw up a contract.” 

The fat man laughed heartily, but the 
partners did not see the cold gleam back of 
the crinkled eyes. When the Petrel came 
up and stopped, the three men went aboard 
and Bennie Joe explained. Captain Wink 
was in a hurry, but nevertheless he drew up 
a contract and the three interested parties 
signed it. 

“And if I don’t carry out my part of the 
contract,’’ said the big man, “‘you boys can 
have the Pelican!’’ He chuckled hugely, 
but Captain Wink did not smile. Instead, 
he solemnly wrote this latter clause into the 
instrument and signed as witness. 

“You keep that contract for us, Cap’n 
Wink,” said Bennie Joe as the three went 
over the rail. “‘Me and Bayou Willie— 
we'd lose it sure.” 

All that day they continued to lie at the 
edge of the sand dunes. The fat man’s 
geniality did not abate and he gave them 
each a cigar, questioning them upon their 
ability to navigate the river, particularly at 
night. Bayou Willie assured him that they 
could travel any part of the east coast 
waters, night or day. 

“Unless they’s a fog,’”’ he said frankly. 
“‘Ain’t a man on earth that can navigate 
this river in a fog, unless he keeps soundin’ 
all the time.” 

The fat man considered this carefully. 

“You could take the Pelican outside the 
inlet?’”’ he asked—‘“‘say, at high tide to- 
night?” 

“Sure!” said Bayou Willie. ‘‘There’ll be 
a fine moon most all night. We can do it 
easy.” 

No more was said on the subject. Butas 
evening approached, the fat man began 
again his nervous pacing of the after deck. 
As it began to grow dark, it was apparent 
that he was drinking. His warm geniality 
had entirely disappeared and he seemed to 
bein asurly mood. Night came on and the 
wide mud flats were alive with splashing 
fish and the reeds that fringed the flats were 
full of cries, where the water birds quested 
for food. The moon arose and the vast 
sheet of shallow water shone like polished 
silver. Early in the night the fat man came 
abruptly into the little engine room, where 
the old partners were dozing. 

“Tune her up!’ he ordered. ‘No 
lights!”? Bayou Willie scrambled forward 
into the pilot house and Bennie Joe started 
the engine. Their employer followed the 
skinny partner into the pilot house and 
took his stand beside the wheel, peering 
ahead through the window. ‘North!’ he 
ordered curtly. 

He did not speak again until they were 
passing between the two sandy whalebacks 
of Agony Bar. Many a craft has come to 
grief on these low whalebacks. 

“T’ve got a little schooner lying off the 
coast,” he remarked. ‘‘You’re sure you can 
bring her in and take her up north a mile 
or so?”’ 

“Tf she ain’t too deep,” Bayou Willie 
assured him. ‘‘What’ll she draw?”’ The 
fat man told him. ‘‘Why, sure,’ said the 
pilot. ‘‘But we got to hit this channel over 
Agony Bar or she’ll ground. We got to hit 
between the whalebacks at high tide— 
prompt.” 

“Well,’”’ said the fat man, ‘“‘that’s your 
business—to hit between these whalebacks 
at high tide.” 

“T’ll try,” said Bayou Willie. 

“You'll do it—or wish you’d never 
undertaken the job!” A vitriolic note had 
crept into the man’s speech, and suddenly 
Bayou Willie was conscious of a wistful 
yearning to be back in the little palmetto 
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shed. The words of the marooned darky 
came back to him, further adding to his un- 
easiness. He was afraid of this fat man. 

For half an hour they ran steadily up the 
wide river, then the fat man took an elec- 
tric flash light from his pocket and sent 
three flashes ahead. They were presently 
answered by three gleams from the dark 
fringe of palmetto on the eastern bank. The 
fat man went back into the engine room. 

‘Shut her off,”’ he said to Bennie Joe. 

The Pelican drifted idly upstream with 
the sluggish tide, and Bayou Willie saw a 
skiff emerge from the shadows along the 
shore and come alongside the after deck. 
A man got out and clambered over the low 
rail. 

“Hello, Ed,’’ he heard the fat man say. 
“Everything jake?”’ 

“All set, boss,’’ came the voice of the vis- 
itor. “‘Got thelighters hid up in the shadow 
of the palmettos yonder and the trucks 
parked in the serub—and nobody drunk.” 

“Fine! And that reminds me—the pilot 
says if we start now we'll hit the tide about 
right coming back. But a little drink won’t 
make any difference. Come in, Ed.” 

They disappeared inside the cabin and 
Bayou Willie slipped back to the engine 
room, where Bennie Joe smoked sulkily. 

“Bennie Joe,’’ he whispered, ‘“‘they’s 
sumpin crooked about this trip. I wish we 
was out of it!”’ 

“T told you so!”’ said Bennie Joe bitterly. 
“Me, I was agin it from the start; but you 
was hell bent 4 

The cabin door opened suddenly and the 
men came into the engine room. The 
stranger swept the two old men with a 
brief flash from his light. 

“This them?” he asked. He had the 
hoarse, croaking voice of a man with a 
whisky throat. 

“That’s them,” said the fat man. 

“Not so good!” said the visitor briefly. 
‘“Where’d you get ’em?”’ 

““They’re a couple of old water rats,” 
said the fat man. “I found ’em camped 
down the river a few miles.” 

“Not so good! You better watch ’em, 
boss. Too much at stake. Who knows— 
maybe they been planted there for just this 
thing! You can’t trust nobody in this 
business, see? You know that. Not no- 
body at all! You keep your eye on these 
two old bums, boss!”’ 

“Look here’’—Bennie Joe’s smoldering 
rage was fanned by a wind from a new 
quarter—“‘who you reckon you're callin’ a 
bum, hey? Say, I ain’t goin’ to stay on a 
job where I’m insulted! I’m through!” 

“Me too!” said Bayou Willie. “Bennie 
Joe and me—we’re goin’ straight home!”’ 

“Didn’t I tell you?”’ croaked the Ed 
man harshly. “‘Quitters—and maybeworse! 
I spotted ’em first off! Spies, prob’ly!”’ 

The fat man thrust his face close to Ben- 
nie Joe’s face. 

“Going home, are you?” he chuckled, 
and Bennie Joe’s heart turned cold at the 
sinister quality of the chuckle. ‘‘Let’s see 
you do it! I’ve got a schooner lying off the 
inlet—loaded with booze. How high d’you 
suppose you two old river rats stack up 
against a hundred thousand dollars and 
better? You signed a contract and you’re 
going out there with us and pilot that 
schooner in. One of you goes aboard the 
schooner and the other stays with the Peli- 
can. If you put either boat aground, the 
fish will get a treat!’’ He turned savagely 
upon Bayou Willie and jammed the cold 
muzzle of an automatic against the mari- 
ner’s skinny neck. “Get into the pilot 
house!” he said. ‘“‘Let’s go!” Over his 
shoulder, as he followed the demoralized 
Bayou Willie—‘“‘Hold a gun on the little 
one, Ed, all the way.” 

Bayou Willie obeyed, handling the wheel 
mechanically, for he was scared. He was 
scared so badly that the whole thing seemed 
a dream to him. His toothless gums jig- 
gled together and his knees barely kept him 
erect. Stillin that horrible dream, he guided 


the Pelican back between the whalebacks 
and down the inlet to the surf, sending her 
straight out into an unreal ocean. When 
the gray outlines of the unlighted schooner 
appeared out of the spectral moonlight it 
seemed to the terrified pilot merely a fan- 
tastic thing out of the dream. 

Affairs moved swiftly and in silence. The 
Pelican drew alongside and the man Ed 
forced Bennie Joe aboard the larger boat. 
There were no words, until the fat man 
spoke, giving Bayou Willie his new orders. 

“Back through the inlet,’’ he directed. 
“Not too fast. Keep the schooner in our 
wake.” 

Bayou Willie had not spoken wildly 
when he asserted his ability to navigate the 
inlet. They made a clean passage of the 
bar and left the disappointed surf safely 
behind them. 

The Pelican was nearing the channel be- 
tween the whalebacks when suddenly Bayou 
Willie’s dream turned into a nightmare. 
The silence of the night was broken sud- 
denly by the popping exhaust of a new boat 
and the hoarse yells of men. 

“Trapped!’’ came the raucous howl of 
the man aboard the schooner. ‘‘We’re 
trapped, boss! Beat it, quick!’’ 

Bayou Willie’s next acts were the auto- 
matic ones of a man gone suddenly mad 
with terror. He swung a bony arm sidewise 
and caught the fat man in the mouth, 
knocking him down. Another moment 
and he would have been shot; but in an- 
other moment Bayou Willie was not there. 
Straight through the pilot-house window 
he went, and when he came to the surface he 
struck out on the long swim to the dunes. 
He did not look back, and the water that 
was splashed about by his flailing arms 
drowned further noises of the pandemo- 
nium out in theinlet. Hewas half exhausted 
when he dragged himself from the water 
and tried to still the thunder of his heart. 
By and by he stood up. 

All three boats had disappeared and the 
inlet showed nothing on its surface of rip- 
pling moonlight. Far outside the mouth 
of the inlet he heard faint sounds of gunfire 
and then silence followed. Bayou Willie 
gulped and a great loneliness fell upon him. 
Poor Bennie Joe! 

The long partner’s ragged clothing stuck 
to him like a sheet of ice, for even in 
Florida the winter nights are chill. There 
was nothing to do but go home. He could 
not help Bennie Joe. He struck out across 
the dunes toward the place where they had 
left the old motorboat, and presently an- 
other figure appeared, wet and soggy, drag- 
ging miserably across the heaped sand. It 
was Bennie Joe. 

“Twenty dollars a day!” the furious 
littleman greeted him. ‘‘Forthreemonths!”’ 

“Why ain’t you yonder with your boat?” 
sneered Bayou Willie. ‘“‘Seems to me you’re 
a deserter!’’ Now that his little partner 
was safe, Bayou Willie expressed his vast 
relief in studied contumely. Their quarrel 
began anew. It continued in a deadly 
crescendo, and as they entered their little 
shed it suddenly reached its peak. 

“You been insultin’ the memory of my 
grandfather long enough!’’ Bennie Joe 
cried in a hoarse, unnatural voice. “Just 
because you happened to find that old 
motorboat—and us pardners for twenty 
years : 

“Yah!’’ sneered Bayou Willie with a 
tantalizing laugh, and the little man’s rea- 
son flew to pieces like broken glass. 

“All right then!’ he panted. 
found that old motorboat and it’s yours! 
All right! Well, I found the Sea Wolf, so 
the Sea Wolf’s mine, hey? All right! Well, 
you know what I’m goin’ to do? I’m goin’ 
to get into the Sea Wolf and row up to 
St. Augustine and find me a job shuckin’ 
oysters, ormaybe cleanin’ fish. I’mthrough! 
Yes, sir! And you can get you another 
pardner! You’re durn right! And first 
time you start deridin’ his grandfather 
I hope he knocks the tar out of you!” 


OU 


A long shocked silence followed, for 
nie Joe’s hideous pronouncement had fy 
the long partner’s tongue and p 
queer, sickish feeling at the pit 9 
stomach. Moreover, Bennie Joe was 
over in a dark corner and he could nc 
what Bennie Joe was doing. This wo 
Bayou Willie. & 
“Well,” he said, breaking the sil 
last with factitious cheerfulness, “TI 
we better get to bed. We’ve had 
day.” . 
No answer. | 
“T hope that fat Yankee got himself 
up good. He certainly had it 
him. Big fat alligator! Callin’ us 
Still no reply. Bennie Joe came o} 
dark corner with an old overall le 
took his tin plate and stuffed it, t 
with the rest of his meager belongin 
the improvised bag, tied strings aro 
ends and his packing was done, © 
Willie hung round watching with m 
uneasiness. Still without words, 
Joe took up his overall leg, march 
the shed and down the bank to 
depositing his luggage in the Sea Wol 
climbing into the craft with plain fin; 
He gathered up the oars and swt 
skiff’s doddering old bow to the no. 
he passed the stern of the motor 
glanced up the bank and the moonli 
upon his wicked, mirthless grin. 
“Call her anything you want to!” 
tone was a deadly insult. “‘But don’ 
too harsh or she’ll maybe sink on you 
Bayou Willie made no reply, bu 
gazing stupidly after the departin, 
Bennie Joe quitting him? It cou 
possibly be true! The thing was ¢ 
mic and his numbed mind could ni 
it. After twenty years together! H 
still be dreaming! As Bennie Joe 
into the vagueness of the farther mo 
the little man spoke again, his voice1 
and rasping, like the squawk of a her 
“Call her General Damnation i 
want to! I don’t care!” - 
Then he blended with that ghost] yv 
ness of the moonlight and was gone, — 
Bayou Willie went back to the sh 
sat down upon his bundling fram 
tried to build up a fire, but the wo 
wet with the sheer dampness of the 
his half-hearted efforts merely fil 
neighborhood with a diabolical smok 
silence appalled him. He tried to wt 
but the first notes frightened him : 
quit abruptly. Any sound he made 
accentuated the utter loneliness i 
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place. 

By and by, unable to stand the sil 
he wandered forth again and lookes 
across the mile-wide sweep of mud fla 
strained his eyes north along the boa 
nel, but to no avail. He took off the 
of an old hat which had clung des| 
long swim in the inlet and rubbed his | 

“He didn’t have no right to d 
complained to himself. “‘No right 
get as mad as all that! Couldn’t he 
joke? Tryin’ to row all the way up! 
Augustine—pull his two arms out lon 
a clothesline before he gets there! | 
him right, too, li’l’ old snappin’ turkle 

But all the while he was muttering 
things he was looking up the boat ch 
and hoping that his partner would r 
the futility of his mad enterprise and 
back. 

“Shakin’ his dad-blame old fist 
my nose!’’ Bayou Willie was still ¢ 
gling to keep his virtuous indig 
alive. ‘‘Cussin’ me uphill and down- 
He broke off and began worrying ‘ 
“He'll more’n likely make _hisself 
tryin’ a fool stunt like that.” He 
himself again, cocked his wet hat Ja 
on the side of his bald head and sau 
casually back to the shed, trying not! 
over his shoulder at the haunted m1 ve 
the door of the shed he stopped agall 
almost without his own volition h 

(Continued on Page 189) } 


(Continued from Page 184) 
| him back to the edge of the bank, 
he stood looking down, studying the 
yf the water that was now running 
yard, rippling about the stern of the 
doat. 
je’s runnin’ out now,” he thought, 
g. It’ll boost Bennie Joe along noble 
tries to cross Agony Bar.” 
jadn’t thought of Agony Bar! Nor 
mnie Joe thought of the place, where 
ver, running north, met the river 
: south through the two wet whale- 
mingling their waters there and 
down to the breakers in the long 
r-mile suck. A desperate place was 
(ck when the tide was running out. 
; a vicious thing that hissed and 
id, but did not crash and tumble 
‘as honest rough water should. Yes, 
nnie Joe hadn’t thought of the suck, 

He’d get into it before remember- 
ad it would take him down to the 
rs—sure! 
se were thoughts Bayou Willie was 
ig as he cast off the shore line, fell 
ue motorboat and began cranking 
ally, uttering strange ejaculations in 
yherent, sobbing voice. The old scrap 
ame to life with an asthmatic grunt 
gan to throb. Bayou Willie gave her 
gas she would stand without shaking 
to pieces and the worm-eaten old 
swent wheezing along the channel, 
x shots, oozing water through every 
inch of rotten wood—but going. 
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NIE JOE pulled doggedly through 
2 night, his blind rage still seething 
him. Mechanically, he favored the 
ir, for it had been cracked and then 
d with a piece of scantling picked 
| the river. Occasionally this cleat 
‘1 loose and then the little man was 
‘| to stop and hammer in the nails 
»chunk of coquina rock. This always 
‘im into a fresh fury, so his journey 
jade without regard to geography or 
pper study of the tide. 
«yas beginning to hear a louder moan- 
¢ the breakers, though he gave it no 
for he was accustomed to it. Far 
it him, he thought he heard the erratic 
-att-putt of a following boat, but he 
ot be sure. And next instant some- 
fe aan to seize his skiff and wrench 
ly to starboard. He glanced over his 
wer. 
-andred yards ahead of him the tide 
thting its way toward him ‘between 
valebacks of Agony Bar. In between, 
bers were meeting and sending their 
gd waters fighting down the suck in a 
yissing undertow. Beyond the inlet, 
irthern dunes lay gray and ghostly; 
| the mouth of the inlet, the breakers 
-aping and shaking their white manes 
moonlight. 
lhis in that one glance. Then Bennie 
vs far down the suck, fighting for his 
j was a losing fight, for the tide was 
b top of its ferocity and would not be 
i, Bennie Joe began to tire at last and 
Si Wolf yielded. Desperately he strove 
rs the suck to the south and land at 
Ittom of the southern dunes, but a 
“ous eddy caught him and whirled 
jund and round a dozen times, then 
] m contemptuously back in the suck 
tm Bennie Joe gave a mighty heave, 
yz to throw the boat’s nose toward 
mes again—and the patched oar 
> d in two. 
dseveral moments the little old fellow 
| ing at the useless fragment remain- 
his hand, then dropped it slowly 
‘lard. He looked ahead at the break- 
| tossed the sound oar after it, spat 
"/e side and took out his pipe. 
Toar of the surf drowned all other 
| in the little man’s ears and the first 
tion of rescue came when the slimy, 
arked nose of the Beauregard plowed 
-| Next instant a long stringy arm 
Il across and yanked Bennie Joe into 
»torboat, where he fell like a sack 
toes, Bayou Willie twisted the wheel 
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hard over and the General Beauregard 
wallowed about, broadside to the reaching 
ocean. 

‘Stan’ by the in-jine, pardner!”’ yelled 
Bayou Willie above the uproar of the water. 
“Keep her snortin’!”’ 

Miraculously, the palsied old craft came 
about without breaking itself in two or 
killing the engine. As it squared away to- 
ward the top of the suck, a terrific crash 
sounded behind and they glanced back to 
see the Sea Wolf filling the air in a thousand 
fragments that showered against the face 
of the moon. The same breaker came on 
and spanked the General Beauregard so 
hard that it jangled like a load of scrap 
iron—but it kept on going. Wheezing and 
sneezing, yawing drunkenly, missing shots 
dozens of times, but never quite dying, it 
won back to the end of the whaleback. 
Here—and he never knew why—Bayou 
Willie swung north between the whalebacks 
instead of taking the river toward home. 
He was beyond reason. The General 
Beauregard valiantly snorted past the bea- 
con and its downward-pointing board 
marker, neared the upper end of the channel 
over Agony Bar and the comparatively safe 
waters beyond—and then, with this heroic 
epic added to its log, the General Beaure- 
gard gave a tired grunt and quit. 

“Pinch her tail, pardner!’’ screeched 
Bayou Willie madly. 

Bennie Joe cranked with frenzy, but 
only long hopeless sighs rewarded him. 
They were drifting rapidly back again, and 
Bayou Willie left the wheel and caught up 
the rusty anchor. As he made to swing it 
overboard he slipped and dropped the an- 
chor upon the cheesy bottom. It went 
right on through and the brown water 
boiled up in a flood. 

They were drifting past the beacon again 
and Bennie Joe snagged the palmetto post 
with the boat hook, but was promptly 
snaked overboard. He clung to his boat 
hook, however, and scrambled ashore; 
but Bayou Willie, utterly bereft of reason, 
continued to bail frantically with his ridicu- 
lous old hat. Bennie Joe ran down the 
slippery whaleback just as the Beauregard 
was swept round the lower end of the sand 
bar. The little man made a desperate 
sweep with his boat hook and by sheerest 
luck caught the leather belt that held 
Bayou Willie’s trousers in position. The 
long partner came overboard with a mighty 
splash and Bennie Joe dragged him ashore. 
A moment later the Beauregard disap- 
peared, and all that was left was a long 
snaky iridescence that undulated its way 
down the suck toward the sea. Bayou 
Willie slumped upon the sand, suddenly 
all wet rags and utter decrepitude. 

“Ruined!” he moaned. 

Stricken to the heart, Bennie Joe realized 
at last the enormity of his conduct during 
the last day or two. Remorse choked his 
throat and stung fiercely in his eyes. 

“‘ Aw, hell, Willie!’ quavered the repent- 
ant little sinner, awkwardly patting the 
bony shoulder of the stricken mariner. 
“« Aw, hell, pardner!” 

“‘T had it comin’ to me,”” mourned Bayou 
Willie miserably. ‘‘Tauntin’ and jeerin’ 
you about your grandfather! And I bet 
your grandfather was a better fighter than 
Robert E. Lee!” 

“No, sir!’”’ objected Bennie Joe stoutly, 
though his voice trembled with emotion. 
“Tt was all my fault—me an’ my hellish 
temper.” 

For the second time that night they had 
crawled from the cold waters of the inlet. 
The first time they had landed on the safe 
shores of the dunes, where they were able to 
walk to their boat. Now, however, they had 
no boat; moreover, they were marooned 
upon the narrow, slippery ridge of the 
whaleback, where they would have to stay 
until the tide turned, for on all sides of 
them raced a current that no swimmer on 
earth might dare. The moon went down 
just before daylight and it was very dark. 

“T see sumpin,” said Bayou Willie. 

It was indistinct in the darkness, faintly 
white, and seemed to be floating in what- 
ever direction the tide carried it. As it 
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neared them it floated close to the whaleback 
and scraped gently by—a boat, with all 
lights out. 

“It’s the Pelican!” exclaimed Bennie 
Joe. “ Goin’ adrift!” 

The little man was the faster thinker. He 
caught the stern rail as the boat went by 
and hauled himself over the side, racing for 
the engine room. Bayou Willie swarmed 
over after him and hurried to his old place 
at the wheel. 

They tied the dainty little boat to the 
bank where only yesterday had wallowed 
the slimy old General Beauregard. 

“Willie,’”’ said Bennie Joe with deep feel- 
ing, “from now till we let her go, I’m goin’ 
to imagine we own this boat! Yes, sir, for 
once in my life I’m goin’ to know how it 
feels to be rich!” 

Coming along the river a few hours later, 
Captain Wink found them there, busy pol- 
ishing brass and washing the decks. 

“TI see you boys have got a new boat,” he 
said. 

“Found her adrift,’’ said Bayou Willie, 
“last night. Another minute and she’d have 
been dragged out to sea. What you reckon 
we better do with her, cap’n?”’ The cap- | 
tain’s grin broadened. 

“Well,” he said, “I reckon you better 
take her up to Jacksonville and fix every- 
thing up with the authorities. Yes, and I’d 
give her a new name. Pelican is all right, 
but it’ll always smell like booze. You 
wouldn’t like that.” 

“You mean we ought to keep her?” 
asked Bennie Joe incredulously. Captain 
Wink nodded. 

“You salvaged her, didn’t you?” he 
asked. ‘Besides, the man promised to use 
your services for three months. If he fell 
down on his contract the Pelican was to be 
yours. I’ve got the contract in my locker. 
Sure the boat’s yours!” 

“But, cap’n,” protested Bayou Willie 
feebly, ‘‘suppose that fat Yankee comes 
back and makes us trouble.” 

“He won’t ever come back,” said Cap- 
tain Wink. “They caught him, early this 
morning, trying to get North on one of his 
trucks. He had abandoned the Pelican. 
They captured his schooner outside the in- 
let last night. He’s one of the biggest booze 
runners on the east coast and Uncle Sam’s 
been laying for him a long time. Now Un- 
cleSam’s got him! He’ll never come back!”’ 


About a week later, Captain Wink was 
jogging northward again, and halfway 
through Fox Cut he saw a saucy little cabin 
cruiser flirt round a bend in the high walls 
of coquina rock and come gliding down the 
channel. Her snow-white paint and pol- 
ished brasswork gleamed in the Florida sun. 
As she drew nearer the captain studied her 
bow with lively interest, and presently he 
chuckled. Evidently a generous compro- 
mise had been effected, for upon the bow, 
done in blue and gold, now appeared the 
dignified legend General Prosperity. 

As the beautiful craft slipped by, there 
came three loud toots of.the cruiser’s whis- 
tle, and Bennie Joe’s wrinkled face ap- 
peared for a moment at the pilot-house 
window, split by a grin that reached from 
ear toear. His whiskers had been trimmed. 

Sitting upon the after deck in a wicker 
chair, and protected from the sun by a gay 
red-and-white awning, sat Bayou Willie, 
smoking a large influential cigar. The white 
flannel trousers he wore had originally been 
built for a fat man, but Bayou Willie had 
gathered them together at the correct point 
and fastened them shrewdly with a safety 
pin. His white yachting cap, also, had once 
been planned to fit the large head of a 
brainier individual than Bayou Willie, and 
it draped itself about its new owner’s ears— 
but no matter. 

“Which way?” bellowed Captain Wink 
as this startling apparition passed. 

““Pa’m Beach!’ screeched Bayou Willie, 
his childlike face wearing a grin of conscious 
pride. He leaned indolently toward the 
rail and flicked the ash from his wealthy 
cigar. On the flicking finger a near-diamond 
half as large as a small door knob flashed in 
the sun. 
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Sail away 
to Health 


and to 
A duentere: / 


HESE one month cruises to 

the West Indies, the Panama 
Canal and South America, are 
planned for busy men and wo- 
men. They give them time to 
breathe—give them relaxation 
and stimulation—and still do 
not keep them too long away 
from home. 


The invigorating activity of Havana, 
the languid restfulness of Bermuda, the 
interest of seeing the Panama Canal 
and the fascinating cities along the 
northern coast of South America. 


All these—on one trip. And, besides, 
the supreme restfulness of life on a 
splendid ship—the Megantic—construct- 
ed specially for cruising in southern 
waters and operated by a line with 
over 25 years’ actual cruising experi- 
ence in the West Indies. 


Itinerary: New York, Havana, Santi- 
ago, Port au Prince, Kingston, Panama 
Canal, Curacao, La Guaira, Trinidad, 
Barbados, Martinique, St. Thomas, 
San Juan, Nassau, Bermuda. 


Sailing dates : 


January 23 February 27 
(31 days) (30 days) 


$250 and up 
About $8 a day 


Doesn’t any vacation cost you more? 
The cruises may be joined at Havana outward- 


bound for Nassau or New York or left at Nassau 


for Florida. 


If you are interested in taking a West Indies 
cruise fill in the coupon below. 


WHILE STAR*LCINE 


No. 1-P Broadway, New York City. 


Iam considering taking a West Indies (aie 


cruise. Please send me literature and mscumsmn 
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Polished Sanitary Floors~at low Maintenance Cos. 


Floor Polishing Outfit 


This Hand Outfit consists of: 
1 Ot. of Johnson 


1 Johnson Lamb’s-wool 
1 Johnson Weighted 


1 Johnson Book on 
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$6.65 
for $5.00 


Bsiquid’ Wax. si.c isis mass $1.40 
Wax Mopii..s thas a oe 1.50 
Floor Polishing Brush . 3.50 


Home Beautifying ... 25 
$6.65 
A Saving of $1.65! | 


At dept., grocery, furniture, 
hdwe., drug, paint stores. 
Same price ($5.00) 


in Canada. 


ERE’S a new, easy, economical way to 

have bright, clean floors in business and 
professional offices, hotels, clubs, institutions, 
schools, stores and homes. Whether the floors 
are of wood, linoleum, rubber, marble, tile or 
composition, try the Johnson Wax treatment 
and you will be surprised at the ease with which 
they are made beautiful. It takes only a short 
time and there is no hard work—no stooping or 
kneeling—no messy rags and pails. 


Easy — Quick — Economical 


Just spread on a thin even coat of Johnson's 
Polishing Wax with a Lamb’s-wool Mop. This 
cleans the floor, acts as a germicide and deposits 
a protecting wax film which is quickly brought 
to a beautiful polish with a few easy strokes of 
the Weighted Brush or Electric Floor Polisher. 


And after your floors have had a Johnson Wax 
treatment they can be kept in perfect condition 
with half the care. Washing is seldom necessary. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON 


CRB eee 


Ses 


Ic Per Sq. Ft. Per Month 


Records show that in one large office 
building the entire cleaning, waxing and 
labor cost on thousands of square feet of 
waxed linoleum averages but Yc per 
square foot per month. 

Here’s what the Building Manager of an 
immense public utility corporation says: 
“Once, as an experiment, we tried a floor 
without wax. Samples of waxed linoleum 
that had been down six years showed less 

| wear than the unwaxed linoleum showed 
after six months.” 


Endorsed by Linoleum Manufacturers 

Read this disinterested statement made by 
one of the foremost manufacturers of linoleum: 
“Instead of trying to keep a linoleum floor clean 
by daily mopping with a strong soap solution, a far 
more pleasing appearance and much longer life may 


“The Floor Finishing Authorities” 


RACINE, WISCONSIN 


JOHNSON’S LIQUID 


Rent it 
for $2.00 a Day 


At your neighborhood st 
you can rent a Johnson’s W 
Electric Floor Polisher for $2 
a day. In just a few hoursy 
can polish all your floors— 
Electricity. 


The price of the Electric P 


dealer cannot supply you, 


ie 

Requires not the slightest exer- 
tion—it runs by itself— i 
the operator simply 
guides it. 


be had by waxing the linoleum. This reduces daily 
care to the minimum. Simply remove the surface 
dirt by sweeping—wet mopping is entirely unnec: | 
essary. On the main traveled areas re-waxing 
may be necessary once or twice a month. A scrub 
bing should be required not more than two, three | 
or four times a year.” 


A Johnson Floor Polishing Outfit is all you | 
need to keep floors in fine condition. Get either J 
a Hand or Electric Johnson Floor Polishing Out | 
fit—both include a supply of Liquid Wax and 7 
a Lamb’s-wool Wax Mop. 


Johnson’s Wax Electric Floor Polisher 


This wonderful new machine polishes floors 
ten times faster than any other method. It cuts | 
floor maintenance costs in half. Simple—nothing 
to get out of order. Easy to operate! Light in | 
weight—only 9 Ibs. Runs from any light socket. | 
Polishes under desks, cabinets and other low 
pieces without moving them. 


} had passed, but there was no 
wrman’s pocket flash light directed 
the carriage step, below which 
mall open car. Carman went for- 
erank, the engine roared and 
, stepped in beside Joe Clement and 
t: ear slowly in a quarter circle 


: lights and the two devisees under 
ill and testament of Jarvey Clem- 
vled swiftly down the Gunners 
11. 

‘idow Dunzey, who lived on the 
|: of the railroad tracks, provided 
‘ant with room and breakfast and 
‘tic interest for a total considera- 
(e dollar. At half-past nine on the 
morning Joe Clement, sitting be- 
|widow’s honeysuckle and digest- 
peal, fried porgy and potatoes, 
‘sed biscuit, beach-plum jam and 
is, decided to await no longer the 
s coming of Carman; he sent the 
tad for Hollymont’s solitary hack- 
sen o’clock he was crossing for the 
{2 the mile and a half of pine bar- 
ilay between the farmed lands of 
hip and wooded Gunners Point. 
ihere’s a public road going on to 
:’ said the hackman, chewing the 


i-center that Joe Clement had 


1, “but over there where it turns 
. . . 

jie Point it’s a private road, or so 
ie Leybourne claims. And being 
ject heaps of money, I guess what 
oes. People say he ought to be 
put it, but the town don’t want to 
ney.” 


iny uncle had something to say 


sing that road.” 

‘s!” sniffed the hackman, shrug- 
 usty shoulders. ‘‘The privater it 
etter Queer Jarvey liked it.’’ He 
\s thin gray beard over the seat 
‘ting the nag go his own gait. 
‘as a road down through there for 
Ts, mister, and there wasn’t no 
1of public or private till this Mil- 
eybourne come along two years 
Jtarted to build himself a big place 
) the end. He started to row with 
] here straight off, and then he 
‘use a stick or a hand from Holly- 
it up bunk houses for a bunch of 
(3 and colored fellows, and freighted 
igin by schooner. People who seen 
ie water say his house must, have 
nialf a million, and he ain’t through 
/ that was all right, but then he 
nigh the whole durn Point, and 
‘with barb wire, and posts the 
nd the next thing is his keeper 
ad.of birdshot into Bart Frazer 
<issing. That was downright un- 
CY, and Hollymont wanted to 
¢out it, and Judge Muncie give 
P er six months in Riverhead. And 
He closed up the road and put a 
he, and him and Hollymont ain’t 
ing in common ever since, and 
th two years ago.” 

Sian wasn’t on the job in the rain 
gy,” said Joe Clement, looking past 
r. “He’s not there this morning 


yiad come to the head of the for- 
ad. The obstruction and warning 
¢ the hackman had pushed aside on 
Pus evening were still lying where 
Nh! fallen; the road, over which 
leafy roof dappled with sunlight, 
¢. The hack made the quarter turn 
ym the highway to Dayport. 
vater ain’t a thousand feet away 
' side,” said the driver. “Not 
couple of hundred feet in places, 
. never know it this time of year, 
yhem trees. Used to be that there 
‘road here at all, and people hold- 
| mostly fishermen, used to go to 
ae boat from Dayport across 

-That’s where Leybourne got 
vent about the road.” 
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(Continued from Page 27) 


The vehicle traveled on steadily between 
virgin woods. At intervals the standing 
timber thinned and patches of sunlit blue 
water could be seen beyond it. 

“Queer Jarvey’s place was along in here 
somewheres,”’ said the driver. ‘“‘He didn’t 
have it fenced or nothing, but you could 
see it from the road. Don’t see it nowheres, 
do you? Gosh, we run smack into it last 
night, and there ain’t no road we could 
ha’ turned off into till we come to it.” 

“Any fishing in those ponds?” asked 
Joe Clement, looking at a large pool in a 
hollow a few yards from the road. 

“Nothing,” said the driver, whose brow 
was contracted in puzzlement. “‘Three or 
four of them on the Point, about big enough 
to navigate a duck. Trapped rain water. 
You don’t see that house nowheres, do 
you?” 

“We didn’t come to it yet. It’s farther 
on.”’ 

“Tt ain’t neither. In through here some- 
wheres. That’s funny. Get along there!” 

He urged the old nag into a trot. They 
went onward for another two minutes, when 
the trees suddenly receded and they were 
crossing open country. ‘‘Whoa!”’ said the 
driver, pulling the conveyance to a halt. 

The peninsula down which they had 
been traveling had narrowed to six or seven 
hundred feet in total width, and they could 
see all over it. Directly ahead of them were 
the open waters of the Great South Bay, 
the semi-landlocked sheet of salt water that 
skirts the south shore of Long Island for 
seventy miles. On either side of them were 
the inlets that, running back into the land, 
formed Gunners Point. The road ran 
straight on, passing under an arch of orna- 
mental iron resting on brick columns, 
penetrating formally landscaped grounds, 
turning and vanishing on the farther side of 
a huge country residence. The driver was 
staring at this building’s sloping roofs of 
red Spanish tile and at its smooth walls of 
cut stone. It was finished, but untenanted 
as yet. 

‘Millionaire Leybourne’s place,”’ 
said. ‘I’m durned, durned if I’m not!” 
He went to turning the hack around. 

‘We missed it,’’ said Joe Clement, 
laughing. 

“That’s the very word I was trying to 
think of, mister. Giddap!”’ 

They drove back into the Point. They 
came to a section where the woods opened 
out, giving place to scattered scraps of 
meadow, and the driver said, “‘It’s along in 
here. It’s right about ” His pointing 
finger wandered uncertainly. 

He drove on. He had been studying one 
side of the road with an air of confidence, 
but now he favored both sides equally and 
was clearly at a loss. 

““Where’s the shell road that leads down 
to the dock?” suggested Joe Clement, who 
had begun to feel uncomfortable. 

“Seems to me like they was such a road 
when I was a boy,’’ admitted the driver. 
“They was, too, by jingo, and it cut acrost 
the Clement piece. We had ought to be 
able to find that road, mister. Used to call 
it Thurber’s road; Nat Thurber rented a 
piece of the bay front from Queer Jarvey’s 
dad for drying sheds and built the dock. 
It was along in here somewhere. Here 
tis!” 

A mere suggestion of the old dock road 
remained. Its bed was choked with under- 
growth, and saplings stood thick and tall in 
it; only a good axman with a billhook 
could have traveled its three hundred feet 
to salt water in the course of a morning. 
There were wheel tracks skirting it, leading 
windingly from the Point road. The driver 
alighted and followed these tracks back 
among the trees. 

He shouted, waved an arm and returned 
at a staggering run. He swung the horse 
aside and led him down the poorly defined 
tracks. 

“Where are we off to now?” asked Joe 
Clement wonderingly. 


he 
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driver grimly. ‘“‘You got to see this for 
yourself, mister. I ain’t saying nothing!”’ 

The conveyance halted when it had 
gone twenty yards. It was ranged along- 
side a shallow excavation whose retaining 


walls were the outer foundation walls of a | 


house. It was a substantial structure that 
these ancient and green-grown stones had 
upheld, a structure thirty feet in width 
and fifty-five feet in length, with walls of 
brick, both curtain and partition; frag- 
ments of brick were gripped yet in the 
flinty cement mortar on top of the old foun- 
dations. Massive blocks of masonry sug- 
gested the sites of the vanished structure’s 
two fireplaces. 

“Here’s your house, mister,’’ said the 
driver. 

“Nonsense!’’ said Joe Clement with a 
nervous giggle. He threw out a hand to 
indicate the first-growth timber among 


which the hack had found straitened pas- | 
sage, and was about to say, ‘“‘The house | 
when the | 


’ 


couldn’t have gone from here,’ 
absurdity of debating the matter stopped 
him. ‘This isn’t the place,’’ he said instead. 

“T ought to know best, mister,’’ said the 
hackman, though he had the grace to walk 
back to the road and take a final look about. 


“TI been in these parts sixty-two years, | 


man and boy, and this here’s where Queer 
Jarvey’s house was at. And there wasn’t 
never no other house on the whole blamed 
Point!”’ 

“Pull yourself together, pop,’”’ said Joe 
Clement. ‘‘A two-story brick house doesn’t 
blow away over the tree tops.” 

The old man went to the horse’s head 
and began to turn him. 

“‘Tt’s a queer business,” he said, evidently 
washing his hands of the affair. ‘‘Going 
back to Hollymont, mister? Then it’ll be 
half a dollar.’”’ He left Joe Clement stand- 
ing in the road. 


’ 


In the course of the day the greater part © 


of Hollymont’s people visited Queer Jar- 
vey’s forty acres on Gunners Point. They 
wandered about aimlessly and gathered to 
gape at all that was left of Queer Jarvey’s 
house, and asked Joe Clement the same 
questions over and over until he was driven 
nearly mad. As the day wore on, the stag- 


gering fact was brought home to him that | 


the stoutly built house he had visited the 
evening before had disappeared from the 
face of Gunners Point, leaving behind— 
except for these bare foundation walls— 
not a stick or a brick or a broken slate of 
all its ponderous fabric. 


i 


HE extraordinary affair of the utter 
vanishing of the sturdy house of Jarvey 
Clement from Gunners Point, in the town- 


ship of Hollymont and county of Suffolk, | 


made extraordinarily little public commo- 
tion. The newspapers of New York, sixty 
miles away, were callous to tales of super- 
natural flavor emanating from remote rural 
sections that could use some free adver- 
tising; two of them sent reporters when 
news was slack. The reporters came and 
looked and talked to the Hollymonters, 
and went home with their tongues in their 
cheeks; the story was handed over to the 
newspapers’ funny men, who improved it 
out of all recognition, changing all names 
for fear of libel suits, inserting gags and 


making it good for half a column inside on , 


Monday morning. 

The authorities at Riverhead, which is 
the county seat, were not much more im- 
pressed. Joe Clement found his way to 
them and pestered them into promising to 
do something. They put the matter into 
the hands of an assistant district attorney 
just out of law school, who subpcenaed wit- 


nesses, only to discover that there was no | 


available Hollymonter who would swear 
that he had seen the house inside of a year. 


He sent a process server down to the Ley- | 


bourne mansion, which had just been 


opened and which was fully staffed, but the | 
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if 


| 
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process server could find no one who was 
not newly come or who had been on Gun- 
ners Point during the night in question. He 
examined a disinterested house wrecker, 
who testified that a house such as described 
to him could not have been wrecked and 
carted all away in less than a week. 

The strangest testimony of all was given 
by one Edward McGinty, of Dayport; 
McGinty swore that he had seen the house 
in the act of departing for parts unknown. 
He swore that he had been out fishing with 
two friends in a Great South Bay cat, and 
that after drinking two bottles of whisky to 
raise their hearts, they had lost control of 
the boat and had drifted onto Gunners 
Point in the darkness—he believed it was 
Gunners Point; that he had seen lights in 
the woods and had heard voices; that he 
had forced his way toward the lights to ask 
questions, and had then distinctly seen a 
large two-story house; that even while he 
was looking at this house, there had come a 
sudden unearthly noise, and the house 
vanished like a puff of smoke and was gone. 
Which so alarmed Edward McGinty of 
Dayport that he bolted for the boat and 
sailed it very competently out onto open 
water. His testimony was not highly re- 
garded. 

The assistant district attorney was con- 
scientious. He went in person to Gunners 
Point and looked long and shrewdly at the 
old foundation stones of Queer Jarvey’s 
house. He considered the trees spaced 
about and saw at once that no house of 
thirty feet in least dimension, or of even 
twenty, could have been insinuated among 
them so as to get clear off and away. Ergo, 
the house had flown up or had sunk down; 
in sheer desperation, he had a hole dug 
within the foundation walls at the expense 
of the state. The hole was sunk eight feet, 
when it came upon bed rock that rang like 
steel but that flaked nicely under ham- 
mers. Hrgo again, he had found excellent 
building stone, a noteworthy find on Long 
Island, but it didn’t so impress the district 
attorney, whose head was buzzing with law. 

He wrote a report. He wrote that he had 
failed to find the corpus delicti, and that the 
res geste indicated the commission of no 
malfeasance or misfeasance cognizable by 
the state. He had consulted all authorities, 
going back even to Blackstone, and past 
him, to Coke upon Littleton, and had found 
no precedent for predicating a charge of 
larceny upon the theft of a brick house. It 
couldn’t be done; realty couldn’t be stolen. 
Conversion by severance might be alleged 
under Section 537, but where was the lar- 
cenous taking? Wherefore he respectfully 
recommended that his superior forget it 
and send Clement about his business. And 
that was done. 

There were surely persons, perhaps many, 
who possessed information that would have 
been helpful in explaining this amazing 
occurrence, and it is to be supposed that 
they would have come forward, one or 
more, if the tale of what had happened on 
Gunners Point had been trumpeted abroad 
by the newspapers. But the killing of the 
story and of the investigation apparently 
left these persons unapprised of the need of 
their services; they were evidently not 
residents of Hollymont township or village. 
The story of the spiriting away of Queer 
Jarvey’s house in the dark of the moon be- 
came a local legend, and for want of accept- 
ance by the knowing outer world, it lost 
faith and credence in Hollymont itself. 

Joe Clement became that melancholy 
figure, the man with an irremediable legal 
grievance, a long-faced haunter of courts, a 
puller of lawyers’ coat sleeves. His occupa- 
tion was gone and there was nothing wait- 
ing for him in Iowa; he drifted into New 
York when the law offices of Riverhead 
wearied of his importunity. 

Carman never reappeared, but the last 
will and testament of Jarvey Clement, late 
of the county of Suffolk, deceased, was pro- 

_bated in due course. The will was offered 
by Byrne & Saft, a New York law firm. 
They had been retained by Carman to 
prove the will in the first instance, but pro- 
fessed to know nothing of his whereabouts, 
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and were acting in behalf of a judgment 
creditor of Carman. The will was ad- 
mitted, and Carman’s share was promptly 
sold under the judgment, being bought in 
by Nasby Leybourne, of Gunners Point. 

Joe Clement was cited in the probate 
proceeding, and his right to a distributive 
share in the estate was established without 
cost to him. He took under the will “the 
land on the left side of the shell road from 
the old dock”—an ambiguous description 
that was cured by the phrase “‘it being the 
side my home now stands on.” A surveyor, 
equipped with the descriptions in the old 
deeds of record, picked up the old monu- 
ments, and, the former site of the house 
being known, the land intended to be de- 
vised was plotted with certainty. 

Joe Clement’s distributive share in his 
uncle’s estate was then so much of the forty 
acres as lay south of the old shell road and 
east of the Gunners Point road; it was a 
strip or gore of land about three hundred 
feet in length and with a mean width of one 
hundred and ten feet, and was in area 
something less than an acre. In this strip 
of land, which was valued by the transfer 
tax appraiser at forty dollars, Joe Clement 
held a conditional fee subject to defeat if 
he rented the strip or sold it for less than 
one hundred thousand dollars, with re- 
mainder over to the Carty family of Liver- 
pool, England—meaning, in effect, that 
Joe Clement received nothing of value 
whatever. 

Carman and his successors in interest 
received about thirty-nine acres, being the 
entire holding of the late Jarvey Clement 
except the gore on the east side allotted to 
Joe Clement. This property was appraised 
at twenty-five hundred dollars. The divi- 
sion was startlingly uneven, but was not 
necessarily inequitable. If Queer Jarvey’s 
substantial residence had been saved to his 
young kinsman, he would have received 
the greater share of the estate, which was, 
in all likelihood, the result that Queer 
Jarvey thought to accomplish when he sat 
down and took pen in hand and wrote, “In 
the name of God, amen.” 


qr 


N THE same night that Joe Clement 

lost his house on Gunners Point in the 
truly rural county of Suffolk, that rising 
criminal lawyer and patron of midnight 
Broadway, Counselor Ambrose Hinkle of 
Center Street, was rooked out of eighteen 
hundred dollars in a fashionable Times 
Square gambling hell; the backer of this 
gaming house, Nick Laban by name and a 
financial power in the underworld, refused 
redress when angrily appealed to. 

The synchronism is mentioned because it 
was a hunch to Little Amby when he 
learned of it; it has no significance per se. 

There was a November wind blowing in 
Center Street on the afternoon when Joe 
Clement strolled along it. Men who had 
overcoats wore them; men who hadn’t, 
dropped into O’Reilly’s Prospect House on 
the corner and bought inside overcoats in 
the shape of tall seidels of lager fortified 
with stock ale. Joe Clement had no over- 
coat and had the necessary nickel to fee 
O’Reilly, but he was slouching along toward 
his job as a ticket chopper in the Worth 
Street station of the Subway, and he 
couldn’t afford to arouse the anger or envy 
of a superior by exhaling the fumes of 
drink. The wind blew up his sleeves and 
down the back of his neck, and made him 
look longingly at the cathedral glass of 
O’Reilly’s windows. His mourning gaze 
shifted to the three-story-and-basement 
brick house next door, and swept up the 
house’s dingy facade to the battered cor- 
nice. Whereupon Joe Clement turned with 
the certitude of an ancient mariner and 
crossed the street. On the cornice was a 
great black-and-gold sign saying, Ambrose 
Hinkle, Counselor-at-Law, and the instant 
that Joe Clement spotted a lawyer he knew 
the man that must hear him. 

A powerfully built man wearing a scarlet 
sweater under an open pea-jacket was on 
the stoop of the house. This man was bal- 
ancing a derby upended on his nose; his 
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heavy arms were stretched out, barring 
passage, his small and greenish eyes were 
intent on the teetering hat, and his yellow 
shoes were shuffling in time to a tune that 
he whistled through his teeth. It was a 
feat, but the equilibrist was equipped for it; 
his nose, originally wide, had been smashed 
flat, and his hideously swollen ears stood 
out ready to catch a fall. The man jerked 
his eighteen-inch neck, and the six-and- 
a-half hat sat down neatly on his cra- 
nium. 

“What’s eating you, son?” he asked. 

“Twant tosee the lawyer,” said Joe Clem- 
ent. “‘I got a case for him.” 

The man’s small eyes sized up the ex- 
second baseman of Dubuque. 

“Got no appointment? Write us a letter 
and we'll send for you if we want to see you. 
’At’s the only way, son.” 

He seemed to dismiss Joe Clement from 
his mind. He threw his head forward, caus- 
ing his trained hat to erect itself again on 
his nose; this time, however, it pitched for- 
ward and dived for the street. Joe Clement 
shot forth a hand, palm down, and the hat 
rolled along his arm, when he picked it 
adroitly from his shoulder and presented it 
to its owner. 

“Say, kid,” said the big man admiringly, 
“show me that one again!” Joe Clement 
showed it to him again. It was no great 
trick for a professional ball player in that 
bygone era of hard hats, but it pleased Tug 
Gaffney. ‘Kid,’ he said, “you're there! 
I thought you was just a lobbygow. Go on 
up and take Cohen by the ear.” 

Joe Clement climbed the uncarpeted 
stairs to the outer office. Cohen, the coun- 
selor’s hard-driven managing clerk, was 
a bit of a juggler himself. With a fuming 
cigar gripped between his teeth, he was 
talking into a telephone and dictating at 
the same time by snatches to a stenographer 
sitting by. He saw Joe Clement enter, 
brought him to the desk with a jerk of the 
head, and snapped, “‘ What is it?”” He was 
a fat and shapeless man, a physical sloven. 
His large and expressionless eyes dwelt on 
Joe Clement while he talked to Clement 
and to the stenographer and to the person 
on the wire, aiding each to pick out his own 
by the intonation of Cohen’s rasping voice. 

“Hello, hello, I’m waiting—‘wherein 
your petitioner was charged with having on 
the twenty-eighth day of December, 1907, 
committed the crime of murder in the first 
degree. That a certified copy of said in- 
dictment is hereto annexed and made a 
part hereof. That your petitioner’— Well, 
why don’t you speak?—‘ has fully and fairly 
stated the case to Ambrose Hinkle, his 
counsel’—No, no, we won’t do that! 
What’s in it for us? We're not in business 
for our health, major—‘who resides at the 
Grand Manhattan Hotel, Forty-second 
Street and Broadway, and that he has a 
good’—Did you say Leybourne? What’s 
the first name?—You better come up here 
and talk to me about this. No, I won’t see 
you today. Supposing he is; let him stay 
there. But I tell you I won’t talk on the 
wire. Good-by, good-by—‘and substantial 
defense on the merits, as he is informed by 
said counsel and verily believes to be true.’ 
Sit down over there, Clement.” 

Joe Clement had deposited on Cohen’s 
desk, by silent direction, a sheaf of dog- 
eared papers, and had taken his seat in a 
row of waiting clients against a wall. Cohen 
proceeded about his multifarious business, 
glancing down occasionally at the papers, 
which he had disordered, glancing up,at the 
newest candidate for the widely esteemed 
services of the firm. He held whispered 
communion with the telephone and brought 
Joe Clement to him again. 

“He'll see you,” he said, snapping a 
thumb toward a doorway. “At the end of 
the hall. Knock.” 

The Subway ticket chopper did not know 
that he was signally favored; he had always 
found it easy to get a first audience with a 
lawyer, though very hard to get a second 
one. He passed through the indicated door- 
way, knocked on the glass panel of the last 
door in the hall beyond, and was bidden to 
enter. 


in 


The dapper little man by th 
overlooking the Tombs _priso) 
briefly and walked to the great ; 
desk and reseated himself. He 
Clement a few guiding questions 
sank back in the swivel chair a: 
young man talk. Joe Clement ha 
story in dozens of law offices and y 
in it. The little lawyer took a gi 
cigarette from an onyx box, the 
causing four diamond rings on 
hand to flash, and smoked it 
while the black eyes in his trian 
ivory-hued face were fixed on Joe 
The boy had never run foul of th 
law, and did not know that th 
little man to whom he was spe¢ 
the first criminal lawyer in New ” 
the formidable, determined, astut 
scrupulous Little Amby. 

“But where does Leybourne ¢ 
asked Little Amby dissatisfiedly, 

“Oh, Mr. Leybourne got noth 
with this, except he owns the prop 
and he bought Carman’s part,” 
Clement apologetically. “I gues 
have mentioned his name outside 
the description, or something.” 

Little Amby picked up the co 
will of Jarvey Clement, read it thi 
threw it back on the desk. fF 
around toward the windows, bi 
suddenly back to take up the will 

“You weren’t in your uncle’s hi 
that night,” he said bluntly. “It? 
ble, from what you tell me.” 

“No, sir,’ said Joe Clement, 
eyes full of earnestness. ‘“‘It was 
the house, because the tin box ‘ 


“Which is that letter?” Joe} 
handed him eagerly the oddly seat 
that had guided him to the secret) 
ment beside the fireplace that | 
Gunners Point. i 


cap, now limp with handling: 


“Dear Neffew: I take my pen it 
write you these few lines. I am} 
good it is the old troble and I geri 
day with me. Well, neffew, peo} 
I am not right, but they are not # 
head is sound asa nut. Well, neffe, 
my pen in hand to tell you some #) 
ought to know for yore advise. 

“Tam leving you the house an 
cept what I am leving to Philip 
for the money I loned off of him. 
know what to think, him pesting}} 
out, but I leve him for what I lor! 
him. Well, neffew, they will try: 
around you like they tried to com 
me to sell out but I was one t 
for them. They dug all over tl 
nine holes, leting on they want to f 
is the rock, but they can’t rub thi! 
Your great granddad was rich 3 
and spend cash like water, kept 
horses and died drunk, and nob 
what he done with his money 
all over. 

“Well, neffew, I fond the may 
papers and when I am got it well 
out I will lok around where he | 
The map shows the house and fe 
like it was in his days made by as 
he owned nine farms in the county 
them out for hard money and nobo 
fond a cent. ¥ 

“Well, neffew, it is in the ok 
oven behind the wanscoten next t 
in the living room in a tin box inf 
Lift up the forth hook that sidea 
open. I figer it is a hundred thous 
lars anyways, so do not sell out till 
it. I put it in the will. 

“Well, neffew, more later from 

“UNCLE JAR! 


“Your uncle was eccentric,” sa 
Amby. ‘It doesn’t run in the fai 
it? Or are you lying in the hope ¢ 


| 


. (Continued from Page 192) 
};, Mr. Hinkle, the driver of the car- 
” 
ouldn’t give a hoot if all Hollymont 
ere and swore they saw the house 
I wouldn’t believe them. The 
impossible, and no weight of testi- 
jould convince me. Why, my boy, if 
; your front in a crowd anywhere in 
wrk, I’d undertake to work it back to 
} forty-eight hours, and tell you the 
10 took it. And you want to tell me 
ime mob slipped into that village 
here and lifted a brick house and 
\th it, and nobody the wiser. No- 
eped at all, eh?” 
| yes, Mr. Hinkle. I got a lot of let- 
} ing me how it happened, but the 
(attorney wouldn’t pay attention to 
“here are four of them, and I have a 
sunch more home, but I don’t think 
jers know much about it, do you, 
-ikle?’”’ 
" Amby read the four letters, which 
stmarked, in the order given below, 
{ phia, Pennsylvania; Perth Amboy, 
arsey; Jamaica, New York; and 
sont, New York: 


OSEPH CLEMENT, 

ored Sir: The application of the 
)riental art to a brick house so as to 
it seventy feet in air, which I am 
ne height to clear the tree tops, rep- 
Jan astounding advance. But to be 
honored sir, it is my opinion that 
here rather a case of dematerializa- 
uced by change of plane. In my 
are examples even more astounding 
senses, and if you let me know 
could have a good talk with you I 
you things unheard of. 

' “Yours in science, 

“CHARLES LOPEZ.” 


| 
| 


MENT, E'sQ., Hollymont, L. I. 

p Mr. Clement: I am thinking a lot 
yw you come to losing yore house at 
veality, and it stumps me having 
e in house moving all kinds for 
syears. But if I will come out and 
what I think, I think it slipped and 
ae dark. The way to do with a 
use is have a regular crib and not 
ig on timbers and grease blocks 
ame house. If you will have any 
uses to move, I am equipped to 
yi a good job anytime after next 
yen I come back North, but no 
ds and two hundred: feet a day is 
1 Yours truly, c 
“MATTHEW HAGENBOW.” 


(MES CLEMENT, Hollymont, L. I. 
Sir: If you will inclose $1000 in 
‘amps in a securely sealed envelope 
‘it alongside the Black Angel in the 
af Hillside Avenue near the Dono- 
Hision midnight of any day this 
ju will get information leading to 
drery of your house. If youinform 
1 or try to catch us you will never 
| house again. 

_ “THE UNDER-CovEr Boys.” 


(RVEY CLEMENT, JR., Town. 
‘Mr. Clement: This is my explana- 
‘here was a deep cavern under 
: Tvey’s house like they have down 
icky. Then there was an earth- 
|at broke in the top of the cavern 
le the house turn right upside 
{ the foundations stuck up. If you 
1; to offer a prize for the best an- 
Jase put this in for the prize. For a 
‘ould rather have money, as I am 
‘Il fixed. That is, if I win it, ha-ha! 
win the prize, I remain, 
“Yours faithfully. 
“CARRIE WITTEL.” 


ks,” sniffed Little Amby. ‘You 
8 too, did you? Send them down 
ll study the matter over and see 
a angle to it that will show us 
*0) ‘3 

body owes me something, Mr. 
sthat’s sure,” said Joe Clement, 
for a word of cheer. 


, 
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“We'll try to get something out of some- 
body whether they owe it to you or not,” 
said Little Amby. “Good day, my boy. 
Leave your address outside.” 

Cohen came in with legal papers after 
Joe Clement had left. 

“What do you think of that midnight 
mystery, chief?’’ he asked, helping himself 
to a cigarette. 

“Nothing,” said Little Amby over his 
shoulder. He was standing at the window 
staring unseeingly at the gray Tombs 
across the way. 

“The will was probated by Byrne & Saft. 
And if any monkey business went on down 
there, and Leybourne was in the neighbor- 
hood v 

“That’s the only reason I talked to 
him,” snarled Little Amby, wheeling, sud- 
denly intense. “There’s nothing in it for 
us; I wouldn’t take the forty acres as a fee, 
and this young fellow hasn’t got two dimes 
to rub together. I believe he was jobbed, 
somehow. And if that house had wings, I’m 
betting we’ll find feathers in Leybourne’s 
whiskers. 

“What’s Fordan doing? Turn this thing 
over to him. Tell him to go down there and 
study the ground over; tell him to run 
down all these loony letters for—tell him to 
see me as soon as he comes in, and we’ll go 
over it together’”’ 


Iv 


N AN afternoon during the Christmas 

holidays of the year 1908, an elegant 
closed roadster with sheeny maroon body 
and enough and to spare of gleaming nickel 
trim might have been descried approaching 
Gunners Point on the Dayport road. The 
observer so descrying could have perceived 
behind the glass of the roadster a strongly 
built man in a red sweater and a sallow 
little man in a bearskin coat; and then, if 
his knack for deserying were not played 
out, he should have descried, behind the 
roadster and attached to it by a rope, a 
one-lung automobile of the class of 1902 
whose upright steering wheel was being 
manipulated by a fat man of cold and cross 
aspect. If now we may further suppose, 
without asking too much of an observer 
who was really not about at all, that he had 
been in his time incarcerated in the Tombs 
for dipping or moll-buzzing or what not, or 
had been immured in a criminal courts jury 
box for lacking political influence, he should 
have recognized the strongly built man as 
Tug Gaffney and the fur-wrapped man as 
Little Amby, and he should have recog- 
nized Little Amby’s managing clerk in the 
unfortunate who cut the cold wind behind 
them and breathed in their exhaust. 

The roadster came to a stop by the road- 
side; Cohen jammed on the brakes of his 
antique and it came squealingly to a halt. 

“There’s the place,” called Little Amby. 
“Go right in, Cohen, and collect.’ 

Cohen got down stiffly, with a look of 
positive hatred for his master, threw off 
the rope and went to cranking his car. The 
engine refused to fire. 

“Not getting cold feet, are you, Cohen?”’ 
jeered Little Amby. “It was your own 
idea, you know, and I wouldn’t stand in the 


‘way of your picking up a piece of change. 


Youw’re hooked for the fifty you paid for 
that rattler and you might as well try to 
collect.” 

- “Tl turn it over for you, Moe,” said Tug 
Gafiney, getting out. Under his powerful 
urging, the moribund engine began to fire. 
He went then to the rear and pushed the 
decrepit car, running behind it until it got 
fairly away from him, when Cohen steered 
it into the Gunners Point road, departing in 
noise and smoke. 

Had Cohen had leisure and a disengaged 
mind, he must have seen much to admire in 
the new Gunners Point, much of perform- 
ance and more of promise. A handsome 
gatehouse of natural stone was under con- 
struction at the head of the road; stone 
boats were hauling the unshapen blocks 
from a quarry in the woods. The woods 
themselves were no longer riotously luxu- 
riant. They had been thinned judiciously, 
and the impassable brakes of undergrowth 
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had been swept away. Gunners Point had 
taken on the clipped and garnished aspect 
of a private park. There were summer 
houses and artistically rustic retreats, blue- 
stoned paths wound about, passing newly 
sodded expanses of lawn, skirting groves in 
whose covert were statues of marble and of 
bronze; there were artificial rockeries and 
tiny waterfalls; the frozen surface of an 
artificial lake was dull black under the win- 
ter sun. But Cohen, nervously intent on 
the affair in hand, had eyes only for the 
road ahead. 

He passed the foundations of Queer Jar- 
vey’s house, now sunk in brown weeds, and 
chugged along some two hundred yards to 
where laborers were filling in a pond in a 
hollow beside the road. The road level was 
being carried back over the pond; a cart 
that had just discharged a load of dirt and 
broken rock down a steep declivity into the 
roiled water was pulling back onto the road. 
The cart was blocking the roadway for the 
moment. 

“Hi there!’”’ shouted Cohen, charging 
down on it at a headlong speed of fifteen 
miles an hour. 

The somnolent carter looked up in alarm, 
which was turned to vacant wonder when 
he saw the oncoming car turn toward the 
pond to avoid a collision, while its stout 
pilot prepared to jump. The car went on 
over the brow of the declivity, somersaulted 
and sank with a great splash; Cohen landed 
a-sprawl in the road. 

“Good gosh, neighbor!’’ said the carter. 

“Brakes jammed and I must havestepped 
on the gas,” said Cohen, rising. “How am 
I going to get my car out?” 

“You ain’t, just,’ said the carter. 
“They’s forty feet of water in that hole.” 

“Then somebody’s got to pay me for it,” 
said Cohen, starting down the road afoot 
toward the Leybourne mansion. 

A stone stable and a stone garage had 
been erected on the landward side of the 
Leybourne residence. Beyond the stable 
was a dirt track on which a half-grown 
youth was exercising two blooded horses. 
A tall and big-stomached gentleman in a 
gray sport suit and gray stockings tufted 
in red was standing beside the iron fence 
that inclosed the kennels and speaking to 
a deferential man in corduroys. Cohen 
looked keenly at the stout gentleman, not- 
ing his bulk, and his jowls swollen and 
purplish with good living, and his close- 
clipped black mustache, and made for him 
with the determination of a bulldog. 

“Can you tell me where I can see Mr. 
Leybourne?”’ 

“T’m Leybourne,” said the big man, roll- 
ing the Havana between his thick red lips. 

“T had an accident down the road, Mr. 
Leybourne,”’ said Cohen, smiling placat- 
ingly. “I came down your road, thinking it 
was a short cut into Dayport, and the car 
went off the road into a pond on your prop- 
erty, back there where they’re filling in.”’ 

Leybourne grunted as if Cohen had 
prodded him in his capacious midriff. His 
gray eyes brightened and his black brows 
drew down and he looked at Cohen with 
utter bleakness. 

“You're going to leave your car there, I 
suppose,”’ he said. 

“Well, I just bought the car, Mr. Ley- 
bourne,” said Cohen. ‘‘I thought you would 
have no objection if I was to bring around 
a wrecking car so we could grapple around 
down there and fetch my car up. Perhaps 
we could send down a diver to study the 
situation out.” 

“What’s your car worth, in your honest 
opinion?” asked Leybourne, withdrawing 
his cigar to look at it. 

“An offer of twenty-five hundred dollars 
would take it,’’ confessed Cohen. “It’s a 
Roadburner, and I just bought it. But I 
wouldn’t be hard with you; if you didn’t 
want the car salvaged—say, two thousand 
dollars.” 

“Cheap, too, I daresay,’ said Leybourne. 
He turned his back on Cohen and spoke to 
the man in corduroys. ‘Howes Tiger feel- 
ing today? Out of sorts, as usual?” 

“He don’t seem to get any amiabler, Mr. 
Leybourne, and that’s a fact,’’ said the 
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Pompeian Contest 
Prize Winners 


THE Pompeian Company announces the 
following prize winners in the $1,000 
Title Contest which ended Nov. 30, 1925. 

The First Prize of $500 was awarded to 
Miss Blanche C. Blessing, Box 59, Altamont, 
Albany Co., New York, who suggested 
“Moments That Will Treasured Be In The 
Mint Of Memory” as the title for the new 
1926 Pompeian Art Panel. 


The other prize awards were: 
2nd Prize $250 to Mrs. R. S. Alford, Lake 

Village, Chicot Co., Arkansas. 
3rd Prize, $150 to A. W. Huson, Grand 

Rapids, Itasca Co., Minn. 
4th Prize, $50 to O. C. Little, 1635 Solano 

Ave., Berkeley, Alameda Co., Calif. 

Sth Prize, $50 to Mrs. Ethel P. Harris, Miss- 
issauga Road, Port Credit, Peel District, 
Ontario, Canada. 

Checks were sent the winnersonDec.15,1925. 

Every title was carefully considered by the 
judges, and the winning titles were selected 
with great care. 

Unusual thought and originality were evi- 
denced in many thousands of the contest 
entries, and our friends whose entries did not 
win prizes may nevertheless feel justly proud 
of the efforts they made. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
¥, of a GOc box of Bloom 
with 1926 Panel, and samples—All for 20c 


To help you realize the exceptional quality of 
Pompeian Bloom, we make the special offer 
above. The 1926 Panel is the most beautiful 
and expensive one we have ever offered. Ex- 
ecuted by the famous colorist, Gene Pressler. 
Size 27 x 7 inches. Art store value 75c to $1. 
Sent for two dimes along with %4 of a 60c 
boxof Pompeian Bloom and valuable samples 
of Beauty Powder; Day Cream (Protecting); 
and Night Cream (cleansing); and Madame 
Jeannette’s booklet of beauty suggestions. 


THE POMPEIAN CO. 
Dept. B, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A. 
Dept. B, Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 


sHATTANOOGA 


Scenic Center of the South 


WHEN YOU COME SOUTH THIS SEA- 
SON, via rail or motor, plan a visit amid 
the wonderful scenic and historic splendors 
of Chattanooga. 

See famous Lookout Mountain, Signal Moun- 
tain, Missionary Ridge, Moccasin Bend, 
Chickamauga Battlefields and numerous other 
points of beauty and interest. 


Illustrated Booklet Free on Request 


CHATTANOOGA 
Community Advertising Ass’n 


815 Broad St. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Executive Accountants 
command big salaries. 
Thousands of firms need 
them. Only 5,000 Certi- 


Become an Expert 
fied Public Accountants 


Accountant! in U.S. Many areearn- 


ing $3,000 to $10,000 a year. We train you thoroly by mail 
in spare time for C.P.A. examinations or executive account- 
ing positions. Previous knowledge of bookkeeping unnec- 
essary. Largest staff of C.P.A.’s in America. Low tuition 
fee—easy terms. Write now for Free Booklet. 
LaSalle Extension University, Dept.171-H, Chicago 
The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 
ATENTS. “RECORD OF INVENTION BLANK”. 
Send model or sketch of invention 


for Inspection & Instructions Free. Terms Reasonable. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


Write for free Guide Books and 
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man, glowering at an ugly mastiff behind 
the iron fence. ‘He offered to take my 
hand off this morning.” 

“‘He ought to be let out for a run,” said 
Leybourne. “That last tramp must have 
disagreed with him.” He shook the iron 
gate demonstratingly, whereupon the great 
dog approached it, walking with stiffened 
legs, with rising crest and a deep-chested 
snarling in his throat. Leybourne led 
Cohen a few paces from the fence. 

“Tast week,” he said, speaking with a 
feeling that darkened his face and inter- 
fered sensibly with his enunciation, “a 
state inspector of health—so he called him- 
self—came here and ordered me to drain 
that pool. I gave him a hundred bucks and 
told him I’d fill it up, and he went away 
happy. Yesterday comes an insurance in- 
vestigator—so he called himself—and tells 
me his company has been paying claims on 
dozens of stolen cars, and that he has a tip 
that the cars weren’t stolen at all but were 
stripped and sunk in that deep pond. And 
he wants to go fishing for them. Well, I’m 
thick—oh, I admit it!—anybody can take 
me for a gallop—and I give that snoozer 
half a grand to square him. Now you 
breeze in and want to send a diver to look 
for your car, and I suppose the least I can 
do for you is to slip you two grand.” 

“‘T didn’t know you’d feel that way about 
it, Mr. Leybourne.” 

Leybourne drew out a diamond-incrusted 
watch and poised it in his hand. 

“I’m going to give you ten seconds to 
make your get-away,’’ he said, “and then 
I’m going to turn that dog on you. If he 
doesn’t eat you up—and I'll lay you two to 
one he will—go back to your boss and tell 
him I’m ready for a show-down.”’ 

He returned to the gate. 

“Took here, Leybourne,’ blustered 
Cohen, “don’t you try to run anything like 
this on me, because you won’t get away 
with it. I may be technically a trespasser, 
but , 

““Time!’”’ shouted Leybourne, looking at 
the watch and putting his hand on the gate. 
The dog lurched forward eagerly. 

Cohen kept talking as he walked slowly 
away. Each step was more rapid than the 
last till he was half running. 

““Five—six—seven ¥ 
bourne. 

Panie swept Cohen. He threw his bur- 
dening dignity away and tore down the 
road like a commuter. His legs twinkled; 
he did not run with any great speed, but he 
had never run so fast, and the ecstasy of 
effort cast out fear. He clutched at the air 
to pull himself along; his straining eyes 
yearned over the distant prospect. 

He did the first half mile in five minutes 
flat, which was tall running for a stout 
man of thirty-eight who smoked rank cigars 
incessantly, and then, a back-flung glance 
persuading him that the dog must long 
since have sat down in despair, he brought 
his gait down to a puffing walk, which 
he continued to the waiting roadster on 
the Dayport road. 


counted Ley- 
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vf HY, good afternoon, Hinkle,’’ said 
Leybourne, in a voice that had se- 
ductive trills in it; his hand was out- 
stretched hospitably as he crossed the pol- 
ished floor of the room. ‘‘And to what do 
we owe the honor of a visit from the famous 
barrister, solicitor and advocate?” 

“Matter of business, Mr. Laban,”’ said 
Little Amby in a flat tone. “Good after- 
noon.” He permitted Leybourne to shake 
a lifeless hand and seated himself in a chair 
that commanded a fine view of the maroon 
roadster and of the Great South Bay be- 
yond. 

“Don’t mention it,’’ said his host, as a 
Japanese entered bearing a waiter on which 
were filled cocktail glasses. ‘“‘And by the 
way, my boy, the name is Leybourne; no 
offense, but I believe in keeping things sep- 
arate. Will you join me in a Bronx? Mr. 
Hinkle first, Fuji. Well, here’s happy days 
and nights all pleasure! Have you looked 
over my little place here?’’ 

“Tt’s quite an establishment.” 
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“Tt has set me back a few. But what’s 
money for? I’ve come to a time of life 
where I want to get some use of my money. 
Doctor suggested it, in the first place. 
Blood pressure, Hinkle; look out for it. So 
I decided to unbelt and live like a gentle- 
man. Gentlemen is what there’s nothing 
but down this way, Hinkle. Vanderberg got 
a five-million-dollar place in Oakdale, west 
of here, and a step to the east is South- 
ampton, which is full of the eréme de la 
creme. Why, say, the tax collector don’t 
bother to see who lives along in here; he 
gets a Blue Book and there he’s got us like 
a stand-up.” 

“Not a bad place to open up for busi- 
ness,”’ said Little Amby. 

“Oh, nothing like that. Well, I’m not 
saying but what if the right people wanted 
to shoot their dough against a bank roll 
that can take a beating, among surround- 
ings befitting a gentleman—I’m not saying 
but what I’d oblige. But I’m pulling out of 
business of all kinds. I’ve got enough to 
seratch along on if I never make another 
turn. You know I never bothered with 
small stuff. What would you say, Hinkle, 
if I told you, between you and I, that I’m 
worth seven million bucks?”’ 

“T’d say it was a lot of money whether 
you had it or not.” 

“You always were a kidder. But you 
know me. You know I can throw you 
things if you stand right. Fact is now, to 
be perfectly candid, I was thinking of put- 
ting you on a retainer. How does that 
listen?’”’ 

“Drop down to Center Street some day 
and we'll talk it over. I’m not in a position 
to take a retainer from you now.” 

‘“What’s on your mind?”’ 

“T’m acting for a young fellow named 
Clement whose uncle had property here on 
the Point. He came into the office last 
month and told me a very strange story. 
[had it investigated, and now I’ve got the 
truth. So, before starting anything, I came 
down here to see you and find if we can get 
together.” 

“Like two fingers in the mud,” said Ley- 
bourne heartily. ‘‘What’s the matter with 
you, Hinkle? You know me and I know 
you. What have you got?” 

“That boy’s uncle made a will; he was 
his own lawyer, so naturally he had a fool 
for a client, and he made a foolish will. 
There is, or there was, an old road running 
from your main road out there to the bay, 
and cutting across a corner of the Clement 
property; the testator left all the property 
on the left side of that road to my client 
and all the property on the right side to one 
Carman.”’ 

“T see, Hinkle. You understand that this 
is all news to me. I bought some property 
that used to belong to old Clement, but my 
attorneys took care of it.” 

“That’s why I’m feeding this thing to 
you slowly. Now that description would be 
no use if the old fellow didn’t go on to say 
that he was leaving to his nephew the prop- 
erty on the side where his house was. That 
settled it. But the old fellow was of a 
brooding and fanciful nature, and he be- 
came convinced that there was a pot of 
money buried on the land somewhere. 
What gave him this cracked notion was, I 
believe, the fact that a neighbor of his dug 
anumber of test holes roundabout, and also, 
probably, because his neighbor tried to buy 
the forty acres.” 

“‘Let’s call names, Hinkle. I tried to buy 
his property and offered him all the way up 
to seven thousand dollars for it, which was 
twice what it was worth. And as for the 
holes, we were looking for building stone. 
We had his permission.” 

“So the old fellow,’ resumed Little 
Amby, “wrote into his will that the nephew 
was to have the property only on condition 
that he didn’t rent it or sell it for less than 
a hundred thousand dollars. That was so 
as to be sure that nobody else would buy 
the land and cabbage the supposed buried 
treasure. Since there was no treasure, the 
testator was making the property worthless 
to his nephew; but that’s how his mind 
worked, and that’s what he did. Now, let’s 
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suppose that the neighbor wanted that 
property. Let’s suppose that he had bought 
up all the Point but this forty acres, and 
that that piece of land cut his holdings 
right in two.” 

“But that’s just how it was. That’s why 
I bought in what had been left to Car- 
man—so as to join up my pieces. Of course, 
there’s the strip that went to young Clem- 
ent and that can’t be sold, but I can get 
along without that. But go ahead, go 
ahead.” 

Leybourne lit a cigar and leaned back 
easily. 

“Now let’s suppose, just for fun,’ 
resumed Little Amby deliberately, “that 
the house had been on the other side of the 
road, on the thirty-nine acres. Let’s sup- 
pose that that was the piece that couldn’t 
be sold for less than a hundred thousand 
dollars.” 

“Yes, it could too,’ said Leybourne, 
blowing smoke at the ceiling. “By getting 
a deed from young Clement and also from 
whoever was the heir in England. McCar- 
thy or some such name.” 

“You always were a quick thinker, 
Nick,” snickered Little Amby. “‘No sooner 
do I mention the problem than you have 
the answer. You are some ready reckoner, 
I’llsay. I’ll suppose, too, then, that the rich 
neighbor didn’t want to take a chance on 
buying the deeds in the way you just 
thought of. Here then is the situation: The 
house is on the thirty-nine acres, about five 
hundred feet from the shell road, and the 
neighbor—a sporting man who’d take a 
chance on anything—has a month to do 
something, with complete control of the: 
neighborhood. What’s the answer?” 

“T give up,’”’ said Leybourne calmly. 

‘“‘T have here a letter,’’ continued Little 
Amby joyably, “from one Matthew Hagen- 
bow to J. Clement, speaking about the loss 
of a house. This letter got mixed in with 
letters from cranks and was lost in the 
shuffle. 

“‘Hagenbow is doing a job down in Jack- 
sonville, Florida, and my man saw him 
there four days ago. But last June Hagen- 
bow was doing a big job of moving over on 
Pine Island, not so far from here, where the 
gea was encroaching and the summer cot- 
tages on the front had to be moved back. 
When he finished there, he went looking for 
business before moving his equipment back 
to Perth Amboy, and he was employed to 
move a brick house on Gunners Point. He 
was employed by the man he found living 
in the house, who gave his name as Jarvey 
Clement, but who was, I take it, known at 
the time to others as Philip Carman.” 

“Find Carman,” said Leybourne crisply. 
“Prove the goods on him and put him in 
Stirs: 

“T’d have some hunt for him, I’ll bet,” 
said Little Amby. ‘But I’m not inter- 
ested in finding him, or in putting anybody 
in jail, though it may come to that if I have 
to go to the district attorney. I’ll be satis- 
fied to have Nasby Leybourne’s certified 
check for a hundred thousand dollars, and 
for it I’ll give him a quitclaim from young 
Clement to the whole forty acres. There’ll 
be no difficulty in proving where the house 
formerly stood, even though the founda- 
tions were moved. There happens to be an 
old survey in existence.”’ 

“Hinkle,” said Leybourne, getting up 
and clapping the little lawyer on the shoul- 
der, “‘your brains are dusty! Supposing 
that somebody tried, just as a sporting 
proposition, to put across the sort of thing 
you're gassing about, do you and I have to 
quarrel? You’re clever, and I know it, and I 
want you on aretainer. I’m going to write 
you a check for ten thousand dollars—you 
personally. You know what I mean?” 

“Absolutely,” said Little Amby, rising. 
“And I’ll be very glad to have it when this 
business is settled. You can see me tomor- 
row between the hours of ten and five at my 
office in Center Street. Don’t come with- 
out a certified check for one hundred thou- 
sand dollars. It’s a bargain; with your im- 
provements, and allowing for the fact that 
you yourself closed the road and will be in 
no position to claim a right of way, it’s 
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worth more to you. Don’t disturb me aj 
five o’clock because I’ll be talking on 
long-distance to the district attorney 
this county.” ‘ 
At half past four in the afternoon of 
following day, the door to Little Amt 
private room in Center Street closed 
hind Mr. Herman Saft, of Byrne & § 
leaving Little Amby and Joe Clement : 
ing each other across a certified check 
one hundred thousand dollars. t 
“Then the house was in the middle of 
Gunners Point road that night when I: 
in it,” said Joe Clement dazedly. 
“Tt was,” nodded Little Amby. “Tt: 
being moved down to its new locat 
where the old foundations had been set 
to receive it.” iy 
“And it went into the quarry when t 
tried to move it in the dark.” 4 
“They were turning it around. Hay 
bow says he had had to put together a 
to support the house, as he had n 
proper tackle for the job, and it coulc 
pulled only in one direction. What e 
they do? They were caught with the gc 
were evidently going to claim v1 
house had stood where they placed 
foundations, and that they were movi 
under some previous agreement with } 
uncle. They would have had to manu 
ture the agreement, but that was the ea 


and had to have a story for daylight. 7 


didn’t get the order to stop the do 
gine in time, and he pulled the thing asl 
when it side-slipped, and down it went 
and all. There was forty feet of wate 
that hole. All the stone for Leybo 
buildings had come out of it, and wh 
was done with it and stopped the pum 
filled right up to the water level of the 
on either side of the Point. Some pe 
must have known it was an aband 
quarry, but that didn’t connect up 
anything in their minds, and they we 
encouraged to snoop around. Leybo 
went to filling it in as soon as he a 
ened.” = 
“But this is what I don’t understa 
how they could take such a chance 
might have come back on them any ti 
the future.” 
“Why, my boy,” smiled Little . 
‘you wouldn’t make any trouble ue 


They were sure they could squa 
judging you by themselves. Sup 
ple came to you—and it is odd that 
didn’t—and told you that the h 
been moved; what would you do 
Would you set up a holler? Not if 
head was level. You’d get your thi 
acres under the will, and you could né 
rent it nor sell it. They would she 
some forged agreement with your 
and would you contest it? Not 
sober senses. You had to get around 
will or the property was useless to 
What would you do, after consult 
competent lawyer? You'd stand rig 
with Leybourne, and sell him the pro 
for six or seven thousand dollars, and! 
you. : 
“Do you get it? You wouldn’t sel 
the property nominally, but you’d m 
deal with him on the quiet. Does it 
to penetrate? What Leybourne b 
from you today is the investment he 
self has made in the property in the l 
months. He figured this thing out 
shrewdly and was all ready to squart 
holler; but when you didn’t make an’ 
when it seemed that you’d never get 
he couldn’t resist the temptation t 
you out of your fair percentage.” — 
“T see what you mean,” said Joe 
ent, frowning studiously. ‘Then 
didn’t much care whether the thin 
found out or not, so long as it was! 
public. How much will your bill | 
Hinkle?”’ f 
“Yes, friend Nick never could le 
let go of money,” murmured Little 
pensively. ‘‘What do you owe Us: 
bookkeeper is making up the bill. It 
our expenses, and just eighteen hi 
dollars.” 
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Because = they eliminate rim squeaks = 
eliminate torn valve stems = distribute 
driving strain=save time in tire changes 
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“‘There’s something about 
Seiberling Heels that puts you 
on your toes.’’ 


IKE Seiberling All-Treads, 

Seiberling Rubber Heels 
have already built a reputa- 
tion for good looks and long 
wear. Added to these, there 
is the real comfort of a flat 
walking surface. 


For gentlemen too, of course. 


THE SEIBERLING RUBBER CO. 
Ame Ra aeNin (OP et J We) 


SEIBERLING 
RUBBER HEELS 
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OA name that means 


gain— what that name 
as always meant 


Four years ago the name Seiberling 
meant a new tire built on the solid 
foundation of experience gained in 
designing, making and distributing 
over forty million tires. 


The Seiberling All-Tread is now an 
outstanding success, with a record of 
dealers’ sales exceeding that established 
by any other tire in so short a time. 
And that success is a recognition of the 
fact that a Seiberling tire is “always the 
best tire that Seiberling knows how 
to make.” 


Today the name Seiberling is estab- 


lishing a parallel reputation in another 
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field, for, like the All-Tread Tire, the 
Seiberling Rubber Heel is “the best 
heel that Seiberling knows how to 
make.” 


And again—just as in the case of the 
All-Tread—the knowledge gathered 
by F. A. Seiberling in the design and 
manufacture of more than two hun- 
dred million rubber heels has borne 
fruit in a heel that is as outstanding in 
its field as the All-Tread is among tires. 


And for the same reasons—it is skill- 
fully designed and honestly built for 
the work a heel has to do—to feel well 
—to wear well—to look well. 
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to be, watched her from the room with 
something like relief. She did not feel like 
discussing their conjugal future before so 
literal-minded a witness. 

‘“When I finish the buns,” she said, ‘‘we 
will go tell my mother.” 

Phineas looked genuinely alarmed. “‘She’ll 
have company,” he demurred. 

Mary-love swung her curls in negation. 
“How could she have company? We don’t 
know anybody here. Only Mr. Herkimer, 
and he hasn’t come yet. She will be read- 
ing. She reads and reads. That’s why I 
liked you so much.” 

“Tt should be enough for me that you 
do,” he said; ‘‘but what has your mother’s 
reading fs 

“Oh, not that!” she exclaimed far from 
lucidly. ‘‘But the other people—we know 
such lots of people like your brother, and 
they all read and write—all over. And 
none of them can talk to me.”’ She paused 
to look lovingly at the man whose gift for 
wonderland conversation nearly equaled 
that of her mother. ‘‘ You,’ she said, and 
pointed her spoon at him for greater em- 
phasis—‘“‘ you wouldn’t write books.” 

“Oh!” said he, reddening. Even before 
this baby he disliked sailing under false 
colors, and so ran up as honest a red blush 
as his browned skin could show. ‘‘Why do 
you think I wouldn’t write books?” 

“Because I couldn’t read them,” she said 
quite simply. ‘‘I can’t read yet—not very 
much. So, of course, you wouldn’t, because 
we are friends.” 

Phineas could not break through this del- 
icacy with harsh and after all negligible 
facts. He reached for her crumby paw and 
kissed it. 

“T am so glad you are going to marry 
me,” he said. 

Mary-love sighed, partly because she was 
happy, partly because she could eat no 
morebuns. Sheslipped down from her chair. 

“‘Let’s go tell my mother,” she said. 

He waited gravely while she went 
through ceremonious motions, apparently 
rolling up an enormous piece of knitting, 
and then offered to carry it for her. Flower 
picking postponed to another day, they set 
forth together for the Methuen Hotel. 

“And how came you, Mary-love, to stop 
here on your way around the world—this 
most unlikely place?’’ he asked, momen- 
tarily absorbed in the very satisfactory sen- 
sation of her hand in his. The words were 
no sooner spoken than he regretted them. 
He should have waited for John to tell him 
that. But Mary-love had no grown-up 
scruples. 

“Tt can’t be an unlikely place, because 
it’s been so for a long time, I should think. 
Of course Mr. Herkimer was coming with 
us. But he was de-tained. What does that 
mean?” 

“Sometimes it means a lot, sometimes 
nothing. It’s not a word to put any de- 
pendence on. But where is your home, 
honey?”’ 

“T haven’t got any,’’ she said cheerfully. 
“They took away all our things in big 
wagons to keep safe for us. I don’t like 
New York. It’s too thick. And we like to 
travel. But when I’ve been all the way 
around the world, then I can live with 
you—and Belinda,” she added politely. 
“Can’t I?” 

He assured her that she might. There 
was a faint sense of apprehension in his 
mind. This idea of John’s that Mary-love’s 
mother should see Methuen and of course 
Herkimer College under his egis—well, 
there was a scarcely welcome seriousness 
about it. He had never, lately, thought of 
John’s marrying, John choosing to live 
with a companion so concerned with the 
concrete as is a woman—but of course if he 
had discovered some feminine prototype of 
his own—a woman who read his books—and 
certainly he hadn’t the slightest wish that 
John should not marry—it was only —— 

This is the way his thoughts ran, half 
finished, incoherent. The big brick house 
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where the Herkimers had lived for five gen- 
erations, which for Indiana had quite a 
tang of Domesday Book—John, of course, 
in the brick house—and he, Phineas? 

Mary-love’s voice, patiently repeating 
some question and drawing at last an an- 
swer, brought the oddness of it all sharply 
before him. Why, it might indeed really be 
her house, as he had in Castilian flourish 
assured her. She might pick her own 
flowers in that garden. If John married 
this bluestocking who could become pink 
with interest over plurality of reals, for 
example—could there be such a woman? 
Certainly Mary-love had no flavor of a 
metaphysical mother! 

He remembered suddenly that they were 
on their way to see her. This was the odd- 
est part of all. Why had not John told him 
of their coming, sent him to offer his serv- 
ices in whatever form they might be needed 
or welcome, until Cambridge no longer de- 
tained him? Did John feel that he must 
explain first? It couldn’t be that John 
would think Why, he would be quite 
content wandering off somewhere—in any 
direction—it didn’t matter—it was only at 
the first—to know nothing and to be won- 
dering; wondering, like Mary-love, about 
his supper. Supper. Somewhere, of course. 
Lots of sustaining meals. Only—where? 

In the lobby of the hotel, where every- 
body nodded and smiled at him with appre- 
ciative glances at the little girl, he paused 
and looked down at her. She understood 
him before he spoke. 

“No, Mr. Phineas!” she said. It was 
what Belinda called him. 

He continued to search her face for a sign 
of relenting. To disappoint a child was 
quite impossible to him, and yet he was 
genuinely loath to accompany her farther. 
Any curiosity he had about her mother was 
quite swamped in a feeling that John should 
be the one to present him, a punctilio 
largely abetted by his characteristic diffi- 
dence toward new acquaintances of adult 
importance. But Mary-love was not going 
to let him off. 

“You got to come with me,” she said im- 
placably. 

“ec But ” 

His feeble monosyllable went unheeded. 
With a mere tightening of her hold on his 
big hand, she led him to the elevator. He 
followed her into the lift obediently, but 
when they were released from its cage he 
sent her off down the hall ahead of him to 
tell her mother she had brought a visitor. 
She darted around a corner out of his sight 
and ran plump into her mother coming out 
of their sitting room. 

‘‘Long-lost,’’ was her mother’s greeting, 
“T was just going to look for you.” 

Mary-love plunged into the herald’s part. 
“Mother darling, I’ve brought him. He’s 
Mr. Herkimer’s brother. But he doesn’t 
write books and he’s right here.”’ 

He was, to be sure, turning the corner at 
just that moment. Mrs. Chastain, one arm 
around the child, the smile on her face one 
of interest in her announcement as well as 
welcome for the visitor, looked at him with 
a delightful composure. His homely face 
with its extraordinary effect of rugged 
beauty seemed quite immediately that of 
an old friend. His quiet clasp of her hand 
was like a familiar touch. 

She was so utterly different from the last 
picture Phineas had formed of her that he 
might have needed excuse for awkward- 
ness. But he was in that moment as easily 
confident as his polished brother. She 
looked like Mary-love grown up—the same 
rippling bright hair, the same delectable 
face with the added enchantment of 
womanhood. Was this the woman who 


thrilled to the notion that psychical cau- i 


sality requires no substrate? 

He knew a great deal about women, this 
apparently unobservant man, and he was 
quite aware what Nature was up to when 
she made them beautiful; it was certainly 
not that they should become absorbed in 


metaphysical moonshine. But his effort- 
less response to her self-introduction and 
her welcome was, for all its readiness, purely 
automatic. She filled him with an aston- 
ishment that bewildered him. 

He found himself following her into the 
room, where a few personal belongings 
strove to mitigate the barren formality of 
the hotel furnishings; found himself watch- 
ing her intently as she sat down and drew 
Mary-love close to her side. It was going 
to be very hard to stop staring at her. He 
drew his first conscious breath since their 
meeting and pulled himself together. She 
was asking him something—he did not 
know what. 

But luckily Mary-love had had nearly 
eight years in which to become accustomed 
to her mother’s radiance and could give her 
whole attention to more fugacious matters. 
She took it upon herself to satisfy her 
mother’s curiosity and to correct her im- 
pression that it was his kinship to their 
friend that had brought them together. 

“T really was lost,’’ said Mary-love. It 
explained everything. ‘‘And Mr. Phineas 
said how could I be lost when there I was as 
plain as plain?”’ 

“She is an inveterate wanderer,” said 
Mrs. Chastain. ‘‘But I have never ceased 
to expect a child to find its way home when 
it is hungry.” 

“T am not hungry,” said Mary-love, 
climbing into her lap. ‘‘I am full of buns.” 

“Homemade buns,’’ amended Phineas 
quickly, and Mrs. Chastain’s smile deep- 
ened with understanding. “‘Yes, we had a 
sort of tea party, and she told me you knew 
my brother. So I thought you would not 
mind my coming home with her—to carry 
her knitting,’ he added, laying an imagi- 
nary bundle carefully down upon the table. 

The woman’s eyes grew even brighter as 
she watched him, and Mary-love was solemn 
with delight. 

“T am going to marry him,” said Mary- 
love. ‘‘He’s got a house with a garden.” 

Mrs. Chastain laughed. ‘‘ You will think 
my daughter very mercenary, Mr. Her- 
kimer.”’ 

He stood near them and looked down at 
his small fiancée very seriously. 

“No, she is quite right; a man without a 
garden is a poor thing. Look at Adam!” 
His deep-set eyes came upward to her face 
and smiled into her own. Her loveliness 
smote him anew. 

“But you are not in the least like your 
brother!”’ he heard her say suddenly. 

Was he not? Not even in wanting to see 
this woman often, and all the time? 

“T have always thought there was no- 
body in the world like him,” he said gently. 

She flushed slightly, but with an unmis- 
takable rose. And in that moment his 
heart broke at her feet like a box of nard. 


II 


T WAS the impulse of Phineas, next 

morning, when he walked slowly across 
the smooth green turf of the lawn toward 
his breakfast table in the early shade, to 
bid Belinda’s husband, George, bring out 
the garden shears and strip every blossom 
from the plants and shrubs. He wanted to 
send Mary-love’s mother a whole garden, 
nothing less. But second thought told him 
it would please him better to bring her to 
the flowers. He sat inattentively ruining 
his chances of a long life with one cup of 
coffee after another while he elaborated 
this idea. 

The night had not been of this cheerful 
complexion. No, he had put in grisly hours 
of darkness. There might be in a world 
where every variation of imbecility seemed 
not impossible a man or men who could be 

yn love and not know it. He had read of 
such curious creatures in fiction, but no 
author had ever made it convincing to him. 

Moreover, love at first sight was a phe- 
nomenon he had never doubted. His be- 
lief in it was founded upon a knowledge 
that love was not a thing rooted in reason. 
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If it were, why should he not by ni 
grown to adore Belinda? He had, 
a long association with her, bec 
of her sterling worth, her patie 
piety, her rectitude, her capabil 
interminable inventory of virtues. 
not the sort of man in whom far 
breeds indifference. Yet Belinda 
the town pump for all the agita 
awoke. : 
Not that he could not have c 
Paris himself on the subject of hi 
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moment of greeting her, he had re 
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those first exchanges of half-appr 
words, of revealing glimpses into } 
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heart slip through his hold and bri 
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long and dark. But with the mon 
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would be difficult to say which on 
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of them would first have smiled att 
nouncement that Phineas was r 
love and John for show. 
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pied with an extension of his earl 
thought. Phineas was thinking of 
like any boy. John’s motor, so lo 
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the smile was one of genuine 
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admiration for him. Really, his work is 
wonderful, and it shows so much more of 
him than he does himself. I seem to care for 
him when he isn’t there! I wonder at my- 
self then for not saying yes, but when he 
comes to ask me again It is something 
indefinable, some chill touch v 

Her voice dropped into another silence. 
Phineas swung around and sat up, taking 
his knees into his embrace, but still with his 
face turned, as was hers, toward the little 
open amphitheater where the child played. 
He could not turn and look at her—not 
yet. It was to him almost as if he were 
eavesdropping, listening to things she did 
not mean to say aloud. If it were a thing to 
make one tremble, this being allowed to 
look into a woman’s inmost heart, what 
was it to know that the thought she held 
there was of his own flesh and blood, his 
own brother, so nearly he himself and yet 
so bitterly another man? 

She was speaking again, but here and 
there the words escaped him. How could a 
man not be in pain that blotted out all else 
as the wave of it rose about him, like a sea 
rising to his very lips, to hear her speak in 
that beloved voice, the voice that made all 
happiness for him forged into words that 
made him ache to his very bones? The 
figure of Mary-love flitting now just in 
front of him seemed utterly cut off from 
him. The whole picture—woods, field and 
sky were no longer a part of life. There was 
nothing that could reach him except this 
voice. 

His fingers locked on one another and his 
mouth set grimly. No, he must not let him- 
self drift like this. She must be answered 
in some wise. She must not know. He tried 
to listen to what she was saying. 

She had been a widow within six months 
of her marriage—a very young widow, just 
over twenty. She had gone to her father 
then, whose delicate health kept him in the 
South of France, a man with only one in- 
terest in the world so surely drawing away 
from him—books.. They had been very 
happy. Books and her baby. That had 
been all her life until at her father’s death 
she had set out to satisfy her longing to see 
the whole round rolling earth. And here it 
was, her conclusion. Of all the books she 
had ever read, she found his best. She had 
lived so long with books that they took in 
her life the place that living friends might 
have held. She loved the books and ex- 
pected she should love him. But did she? 

Something like this was what he gath- 
ered in the slow, hesitant phrases. Her 
father had spoken of him as a man among 
men, a remarkable personality, who could 
turn as exultantly toward play as toward 
his life work. She, of course, had not cared 
for the metaphysics as had her father. It 
was far beyond her. But the novels! She 
even traveled with them. This last one, 
almost fresh from the press—she had read 
it shabby. Fortune’s Ice! 

It seemed to Phineas that the scene he 
stared at was slowly turning upside down. 
What was she saying? John’s novels— 
Fortune’s Ice—his fingers unlocked to sup- 
port his head. 

His wits seemed swimming as if he were 
faint. He found his forehead wet. What in 
God’s name had happened? 

Mary-love, not quite so vehemently, 
suddenly wanted to know too. She had 
seen an unearthly pallor strike the color 
from his face, and in one quick rush she 
was down beside him. 

“Oh, Mr. Phineas, what is it? Mother, 
he is sick. He is all ghosty.” 

They were all on their feet in another 
moment, child and mother with brows 
drawn in exact duplicate of apprehension 
and distress, Phineas with a half smile 
forcedly turned toward their scrutiny. 

“Tt’s nothing at all,’’ said he. “Sun in 
my eyes, I fancy. I'll teach you, Mary- 
love, to call me a ghost!’’ He swung her up 
in his arms to show her how substantial he 
was, and held her so against his shoulder. 
“Tt is growing warm here, don’t you 
think?” , 

“But how can you be shivering so?” 
asked Mary-love. 
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“Tam extremely delicate,” said Phineas. 
“Every shaking aspen has a silver lining.” 
He was talking’ desperately, desperate 
nonsense. At Mrs. Chastain he did not 
dare to look. No, before he could meet 


those eyes again he must have a chance to | | 


fight his way out of this fog. “‘I’ll bet a 
blue penny you can’t whistle through your 
fingers.” 

“What’s a blue penny?” inquired the 
practical Mary-love. 

Phineas looked down at her, trying to 
remember what he had been saying. Had 
he been rudely abrupt? Had he broken off 
her confidences with his drowning clutch 
at the child’s interruption? Mrs. Chastain 
did not seem to think so. She had seen the 
pallor which had frightened Mary-love and 
had watched it change to his normal color. 
The memory of the sunlight making gold 
of his brown hair reproached her. He may 
easily have sat too long in the glare. 

“T think perhaps,” she said gently, “it 
would be cooler if we rode a little while in 
the motor, once we get out of the woods.” 

“TI was just thinking of it, but does 
one ever get out of the woods?”’ said 
Phineas. . . . ‘Come now, Miss Chastain, 
can you whistle through your fingers?” 

“No,” she confessed shyly. 

“Well, Ican.” He set her down, put two 
fingers to his mouth and let go a piercing 
prolonged F sharp in alt. “It’s partly 
natural talent and partly practice. But 
the odd part of it is that George thinks it is 
his name. In a minute you’ll see him come 
for the basket. There! He heard it and it 
said ‘George Wilkins.’”’ 

“But if I heard it,” said his fiancée, ‘it 
would say Mary-love, wouldn’t it?” 

All during the drive to the big brick 
house, all the time they spent in denuding 
the garden of flowers, Phineas kept the child 
close to him as if he feared the first step out 
of wonderland toward the miserable coun- 
try of reality, where there waited for him a 
lurking horror. His fantastic play with 
Mary-love never flagged for a moment; 
and the little girl, running back and forth 
between the car and her betrothed, carry- 
ing the flowers in installments, left behind 
her a bubbling wake of laughter. 

Mrs. Chastain strolled about near by, 
watching them. If she and Mary-love 
were much alike in feature, they were 
equally so by nature, and she found herself, 
too, thinking him the nicest man. The feel- 
ing that he was an old friend persisted. 
Curious that she did not recognize that 
ancient camouflage! 

But slowly there grew upon her a sense 
that she had done all this before. There 
was something she could almost recognize 
as having heard, in the bantering wildness 
of Phineas’ talk. His astonishing fertility 
of invention seemed reminiscent. She lis- 
tened and laughed, but with a pucker on 
her brow and in her brain. She, no less 
than the child, loved tolaugh. It was what 
she missed, she knew, in John. He had the 
most engaging smile, but it came from man- 
ners, not from a sense of the ridiculous. 
Often she had marveled that a man who 
wrote such books, with delicious fancies 
rolling like tumbleweeds in the gusty 
laughter, could be so apparently deaf to 
humor. 

And, of course, some inkling of the truth 
came to her, she could scarcely tell how; 
like a little crack in the dike and no classic 
youngster there to stick his thumb into the 
hole. On the contrary, another classic 
adolescent, commonly pictured with a bow 
and arrow, began pulling at the breach 
until the sea rushed in. 

The car was full of flowers by that time, 
and she could escape from the garden. 
With the familiar touch of his hand again 
upon hers, she found herself saying in- 
wardly, “It never was John. It wasn’t 
John at all.’’ She was glad to get away. 
Dreadfully enough, Phineas was glad to 
have her go, though she took the light of 
day with her. 


John Herkimer came home the next 
morning and was met at the door of his 
house by Belinda, but Belinda distraught 
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as he had never seen her. For the first 
time in his life he saw her crying. 

“‘Oh, thanks be to goodness, you have 
come! I can’t do a thing with Mr. 
Phineas!”’ 

““What’s the matter?’’ asked John, in a 
dull voice. He looked very tired, far more 
so than a man should even after a long 
journey on the railroad. 

““He’s been out in the garden all night,” 
sobbed Belinda. ‘‘No dinner, and now no 
breakfast. I’m near beat with scolding and 
worriting.”’ 

John looked at her a moment, but not at 
all as if the news surprised him. Some of 
the self-assurance of his bearing seemed to 
have deserted him. Without speaking, he 
turned and tossed his coat and hat upon a 
chair. In the hall mirror he, oddly enough, 
looked at himself as if he saw a stranger. 
Then he turned to her again. 

“Tt’s all right, Belinda,” he said kindly 
enough, but with an infinite weariness. “In 
half an hour bring us out some coffee and 
things.” 

He could not more effectually have dried 
her tears. She caught up his disregarded 
coat to hang it in its usual place, and went 
off, comforted, to matters she understood 
better than a man who would not eat. 

John found his brother in the garden. 
Phineas was sitting in the early shade, head 
bent above his clasped hands that hung be- 
tween his knees. He looked up as John 
came nearer and drew himself erect upon 
his feet. 

For one instant the expression of his face 
underwent no change, then suddenly the 
hard-drawn lines softened. He did not 
smile, he did not look sorrowful, but some- 
how he seemed to do both. 

John met him eye to eye, and his hand 
meeting his brother’s across the rustic 
table wrung it hard. 

“Tt’s all right,” he said earnestly. 

Phineas sighed like a man putting down 
a heavy weight. ‘John,’ was all he said. 

They stood so a moment, face to face; 
and then, as Phineas dropped back into the 
garden seat, John moved around and sat 
beside him. 

“T have never been so miserable in all 
my life,’’ said he very simply. ‘‘I’ve felt 
like a man after a railway accident who 
finds he has lost an arm; like half a man, 
when I thought I was whole. I never told 
her I had written those novels.” 

“For a while,’”’ said Phineas slowly, ‘‘I 
thought—no, I couldn’t think. I just 
ached here in the garden. But it came to me 
at last that I was a born fool. You were 
John, and I knew you hadn’t. We must 
think no more about it.” 

“No, but I must tell you more,” said the 
other. ‘‘When I met her in London, even 
for a long time afterward, I had no idea 
she had ever heard my name. She is not 
the sort of woman who purrs to you about 
your wonderful work—the kind we are 
blest with here in Methuen. I had—I had 
even asked her to marry me before I knew 
that she Evidently her father had 
led, with her, a life of surprising seclusion. 
He was ill and morbidly sensitive about it. 
And they both seemed to have lived with 
books as a substitute for friends.” 

“She told me that,’ said Phineas. 
“John, I can guess it all. Why go on? 
What on earth do books matter?” 


“T asked if she was pretty?’ answered 
Brigida timidly. 

“Pretty! Pretty! These are not words 
for ladies like Dofia Henriqueta! You are 
pretty; flowers are pretty; any common 
thing is pretty. But she—she had no more 
need for prettiness than she had for dusty 
bare feet that leave tracks all over the 
floors or a smell of garlic on her breath. 
Yes, you can grunt back there! I tell you, 
when I looked at her, as she walked or 
stood or sat, I had in mind the likeness of 
some keen-edged, hot-colored jewel. Her 
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“You must listen,’’ said John patiently. 
“They mattered so much to her that she— 
she told me she used to sit, looking at the 
sea below their terrace, wondering if she 
would ever meet the man who wrote those 
novels. She did not say so, but she made 
me know that—she loved him even then.” 

Phineas made a despairing gesture. 

“‘T tried to tell her in that very moment. 
But it stuck in my throat like Macbeth’s 
‘amen.’ I tried again and again afterward. 
It seems quite incredible to me now, but I 
could not force it to my lips. Well, she 
knows now. I wrote her a letter.’’ He rose 
and walked up and down a pace. ‘“‘She 
sent me a little note about your meeting. 
But though I had written my letter before 
I received hers, I figured out that it would 
not have reached her till last night. She 
knows now.” 

“Yes. Well,” said Phineas. He ran his 
hand through his hair. ‘‘What of it?’ he 
suddenly burst out. ‘“‘Damn all books! 
Doesn’t it strike you as incredibly ludi- 
crous that we are talking like this at all? 
We are not made of ink and paper, the lot 
of us.” 

“No,” said John. “‘But ——”’ His face 
settled slowly into a heavy introspection. 
He was thinking solely about himself. 
“T’m not a young man, but I’m getting 
some curiously immature reactions. I 
want to get away from this place. I had 
thought ” He looked half dazedly 
about the garden. ‘“‘They want me at 
Harvard,” he said, and fell silent. 

“We always knew you’d go sooner or 
later,’’ said Phineas. 

“Well, I’m going,” said John heavily. 
“T accepted, after I had written her.” 

Phineas looked genuinely bewildered. 
“T don’t understand Hi 

“‘T put an end to all this,” said John. “It 
was a kind of glamour—she doesn’t care 
for me. She never could.” 

“‘John,’’ said Phineas shortly, ‘‘we can’t 
talk about that. I have no part in that.” 

““You have no ” repeated his brother 
slowly. He turned to look at Phineas, and 
some of the truth of which he had been 
ignorant struck at him like a fist. He wasa 
fool not to have understood it from the first. 
Phineas had seen her—well, he knew it 
needed no more than that. He sat down 
again and took his head in his hands. 
Phineas was conscious of a feeling of suffo- 
cation. 

“Look you, John,” he said with an effort. 
“T know what you are thinking. But do 
let us keep as sane as we can. The flat 
truth is that a woman cannot be in love 
with a baker’s dozen of books.” 

“She has been for years in love with the 
man who wrote them,” said John. ‘‘She 
kept looking for you in me, and finding 
nothing. And now 

Phineas got up suddenly. ‘I can’t stand 
this!’’ he said painfully. “I can’t talk 
about her—not even to you.’’ He.walked 
away restlessly, only half aware that he 
was passing Belinda coming out with her 
breakfast tray until she stopped and ad- 
dressed him. 

““You’re not going to scrat off, now that 
Mr. John’s come to make you eat,’’ she 
said fiercely. - ‘Come now, Mr. Phineas!”’ 
He halted and looked at her vaguely. “‘ You 
come and drink some coffee or I’ll take to 
my bed. You’ve never worried me so much 
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since you put on long pants.’’ She stood 
her ground defiantly, waiting for him to 
turn back toward the bench. Phineas 
seemed slowly to become aware of her. 
“T beg your pardon, Berlindy,”’ he said 


listlessly. ‘‘I haven’t an idea what you 
said 

““Tord help a woman!” she prayed 
vexedly. 


The prayer of the righteous was immedi- 
ately answered. In at the gate turned the 
small figure of Mary-love. She was walk- 
ing with a certain sedateness, quite unlike 
her usual lightly running pace. And she 
made no motion of greeting. Straight 
across the lawn she came at Mr. Phineas, 
and stood before him. She was empty- 
handed, but evidently purposeful. 

““Mary-love,” said Phineas gently. 

“Tama letter,” she announced—it might 
be in apology for her early appearance. 

Belinda was cheered to see that the child 
seemed to have roused Mr. Phineas from 
his dratted abstraction, and with a nod at 
her, went on with her tray. Phineas took 
his wallet from his pocket and produced a 
postage stamp which he gravely affixed to 
the middle of Mary-love’s forehead. Then 
with his pencil he made a soft black lattice 
upon it. 

“Now you are all right,” he said. ‘You 
had to be canceled. But that is not the 
worst of it.” 

She put her hand in his and started him 
off after Belinda and her tray. 

““What’s the worst?”’ she demanded con- 
fidently. 

““You’ve got to be opened,”’ said Phineas 
in asepulchral voice. “‘The thought is ter- 
rible. But perhaps I could open you with 
a muffin.” 

“T think,’ said Mary-love as they 
reached her objective, ‘‘Mr. Herkimer will 
have to give me the muffin. I am a letter 
to him.” 

John looked at her in bewilderment. 
But “He lets me open his mail,”’ said 
Phineas. Gravely he buttered one of the 
muffins and offered it to her on a little plate. 
They all sat down. Belinda went off again 
toward the house. But both men seemed 
to be unable to take an interest in break- 
fast. 

“Lastnight,’’said Mary-love, whoseemed 
to consider the necessary preliminaries at 
an end, ‘“‘my mother started to write you a 
letter.’” She dealt this sentence obviously 
to John. ‘She began two or three and tore 
them up, and over the last one she put her 
head down and cried. I couldn’t stand that, 
you know.” 

“No,” said Phineas. He was looking at 
her very kindly, but his voice sounded very 
odd, like a croak, she thought. He seemed 
to be somehow miserable. 

She took a bite of her muffin and seemed 
to gather courage to continue: ‘So I went 
over and took her all up and she cried a lit- 
tle on me. She said she was very unhappy 
and she didn’t want to marry anybody and 
it seemed very hard to put it in a letter. 
Well, of course, she doesn’t have to marry 
anybody, does she?’”’ She gave a fleeting 
glance at Phineas as she ventured this opin- 
ion, but her eyes came to rest, gently, on 
John. 

“No,” said he, in very much the same 
tone as Phineas. As he rose his brother put 
out a futile hand to detain him. ‘“‘No,’’ he 
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life seemed to glow in her and shine forth 
from her. 

“She was not tall, as you measure by 
spans; yet there was that in her mien that 
gave her the quality of loftiness. Commonly, 
she moved slowly, pacing upon her way with 
a grand decorum; while yet, in her every 
gradual movement, one had a sense of 
nervous fires in restraint, ready to sprout 
into flame at a breath. A scarlet cloak she 
wore when she strolled in the courtyard or 
the groves, a long drapery of scarlet silk 
with a foot of gold fringe at the hem of it; 


she had a Castile comb like a coronet in her 
hair. But there was that in her face that 
blinded you to all these glories when once 
you had set eyes upon it. 

“Dom Luis, too—a seemly gentleman, 
that! Much older than the senhora, as is 
proper, with a big mustache, blue-black in 
color, that curled like the horns of a ram on 
each side of his mouth. He was a short man 
with a majestic stomach and a thick neck 
that was blue where it was shaven. Not a 
fine figure, you would say; and it is true 
that in a storekeeper or clerk it would have 
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said again, in response to this gg 
amoment hestood there, and the 
forcing a smile to his lips. ‘I’m 
the library,” he said casually. ‘ 
be a lot of matters to arrange 
leaving, and I have my letter of 
to write.” 

“John,’”’ said Phineas, “don 
thing in a hurry.” 

“But I am in a hurry,” said 
want to get away. I’m sorry.” 

It wasn’t a very successful smi 
achieved and Phineas was glad 
last of it. 

But he watched his brother 
through the garden and set his: 
the hill of the Grecian temple 
moments John was lost to sight. 

“Oh, Mary-love!”’ said Phin 

She had taken the decoratior 
forehead to stick it on her hand 
might enjoy it. 

““You mustn’t be so sorry,”’ sz 
a maternal touch of tenderness, 
got me, you know, and we are 
right, right round the world. T} 
only flat at the poles, it says ii 
but it all looks as flat as flat t 
where they push up a hill.” 

“Tt all looks as flat as flat to m 
sighed Phineas. ‘“‘I hope you 
stopped crying.” 

“Well,” said Mary-love rease 
can’t cry forever. We went to 
thought I’d just be the letter, an 
wouldn’t need to write one.” 

“Of course she doesn’t kno 
come?”’ 

Mary-love shook her head viole 
at just that moment Mrs. Chas 
into the garden hurriedly, stop 
looked and seemed not to know w 
But as they both rose, the child 
her, calling, ‘It’s all right, mot 
the letter, and he knows.”’ 

Mrs. Chastain drew her close ii 
and slowly she came on to me 

“You must find some way toy 
ness for me,”’ she said softly. 
forgive myself. Oh, dear, it is a) 
business!”’ 

Phineas stood looking down at 
have certainly been utterly 
moment ago—but where you a 
solves—I ——”’ 

Her lovely color rose to flush her 

In the little silence Mary-l 
from one to the other, and lik 
barian went on eating her muffi 
finished it, she wondered if the 
ing more to do than look at ea 
waited patiently. 

Then Phineas put out his g 
took Mrs. Chastain’s fingers. 

““Mary-love tells me,”’ he sai 
no croak in his voice now 
says the world is round.” 

oe Yes? ” 

“T am thinking, that if it 
you!—and you keep going, yo 
perhaps—to me?” 

“Yes,”’ she said again in a m 

“T told you I would come b 
Mary-love. ‘‘But what will ye 
all the time we’re gone?” 

Phineas, with that magic touch 
hand, faced his risk like a man. — 

“I,” he said brazenly, “shi 
book.” 


been somewhat foolish in appeara 
these high people have the mat 
makes of short legs and a big 
framework of dignity, of power, 
riority. You do not laugh at the! 
saint because the nose is broken. 
know you’d better not. And so¥ 
Luis. He was an angry man; 4 
forever bubbling in his face; the 
curses overflowed from his pe 
close behind his wrath there fol 
cowhide whip, the irons and th 
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3a gentleman who knew how to pre- 
der in his household! 

_know Bandero and how it lies? 
aps you have not seen it. There is 
yay, and the town curves round the 
it, the colored fronts of the houses 
, terraces on the slope of the land 
our groves of tall palms with our 
te house standing back amongst 


n the windows one beheld the bay 
ue floor, and the ships, when they 
anding strangely upon it, each ship 
| from water line to the tops of its 
s clearly as in a glass mirror. It 
that I was looking forth from one 
indows of Dofia Henriqueta’s cham- 
n the brig came in.” 

2”? repeated the sexton thought- 


” said Ana. “It means an English 
+h two masts. I was to learn that 


ie of her sails were already furled. 
aigh noon and there moved but an 
ial sigh of air. She moved along 
ll water as smoke drifts across a 
yith so gradual and noiseless a mo- 
watched her in mere idleness, till I 
last the splash where her anchor 
and heard the loud noise of the 
chain running out. Then a boat 
way from her, and I could see the 
othes of a man who sat in it and the 
icks of Kafirs who rowed. And then 
1 back to my work with no further 
_of her. So might one walk upon 
th where one’s grave shall be dug 
yw and think as little. 

the earth does not speak to you. It 
t tell you of that day when the cart 
» creaking through the dust, with 
ver sitting upon the coffin, to where 
‘st waits with his boy holding an um- 
wer him against the sun. And what 
speak to me, in that great house of 
jad propriety, where the hours were 
ved each to its task, of the night 
ve rowed forth, under a sky re- 
nt with great still stars, to where 
‘towered on the water? Dofia Hen- 
and I were in the one boat, with 
stain of the brig steering it. Dom 
i the other with his boy, Timoteo. 
at strange and terrible dawn when 
rise inhabited the whole heaven, 
re where, very far away, the land 
ae bar of blackness, the world 


;ned to a vast plain of water! 
that happened in its due time. It 
s-I heard it from Timoteo later— 
sre had come to the bay a big dhow 
me land accursed of God, with half 
dead and overboard and those that 
ne rotting to death where they stood 
vhile they sailed her in. And from 
Arabs they were, I think—the far- 
»estilence had gone ashore to walk 
ets of little Bandero and knock at 
s. There was a name to that plague 
have forgotten, but the manner of 
1 could forget. A man walking so- 
‘pon his way would pause as though 
d touched him upon the shoulder; 
ie looked there would come a change 
ice; and then up would go his arms, 
/ in a frenzy of pain, and the life 
end itself from his body in screams. 
tthwith he was carrion. The two 
and the two priests died early; the 
ue shot himself; Kafirs, fleeing 
e town, carried the infection to the 
; every boat was seized by those 
ught to escape by sea. 
first it seemed as though it would 
/s alone. All of us felt that in our 
|USe Was sanctuary; we were accus- 
(to be safe there in the shadow of 
jis and Dofia Henriqueta. But 
ne of the two priests had fallen on 
(os of the very altar, who could hope 
? And then it arrived. I heard the 
and afterward I saw the body. It 
little girl named Madalena—just 
ther as Brigida.”’ 
rtled “Eh!” sounded from behind 
woman’s shoulder, 
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“Yes,” affirmed Ana with gusto. ‘“‘And 
that night we left. I think—I cannot be 
sure—that there had been a difference be- 
tween Dom Luis and his lady as to whether 
weshould go orstay. She would havestayed, 
I think; but I’ll tell you! It was when the 
screams had finished and a number of us 
had crept near to where the little body lay 
on the flagstones of the courtyard, whisper- 
ing among ourselves and clinging together, 
fearful yet curious, when someone cried out 
and we turned and parted hastily to make 
way for Dofia Henriqueta. 

“She wore her scarlet cloak with the gold 
fringes and tassels; she wore, too, her high 
fashion of countenance as we tumbled 
aside, shrinking and bowing. She came 
through, live and shining in her beauty, 
to where there lay that sprawl of limbs 
that had been Madalena. And drawing the 
gorgeous cloak close about her, she bent to 
look at the upturned face. 

“The pest had done its work and set its 
seal there. The little face that had been 
pretty and joyous lay in a carrion ruin. 
And thus for a while they faced each other. 
Then Dofia Henriqueta stood upright and, 
speaking to none, returned whence she had 
come. And that night, bearing of our pos- 
sessions only a few bundles, we left. Death, 
you see—the due straightforward death of 
mankind that shows itself in a composure 
and dignity, that touches grief on one side 
and religion on the other—death she could 
face, for she was proud and brave. But not 
that! Not that flaying from the body of all 
that makes the flesh a fit garment for the 
soul, that transfiguration that affronted 
the daylight with its charnel horror.” 

““A-ow!”’ wailed Brigida. ‘“‘You said— 
you said she was like me!”’ 

Felipé, the silent, let go a click of laughter. 

“Be silent,’’ said Ana, “or I will send 
you to bed by yourself and you will dream 
of it, as you did when I told you of the 
grave robbers in Mozambique! Be silent!”’ 

The first gasp of a further wail broke off 
short upon the threat. Little Brigida 
crouched closer to the old woman. 

“The captain of that brig, it transpired, 
was more than only a captain,’”’ went on 
Ana, ‘‘for the ship belonged to him. He was 
English, of course, with those strange man- 
ners which make his race so useful and dis- 
agreeable. He was a tall young man, look- 
ing to be not much more than thirty years 
of age, with a short pointed brown beard 
and a thin face cooked by the sun to the 
color of dry tobacco leaves. He was quick 
in his ways and brisk in his speech; he had 
a certain gallantry of bearing and a strong 
directness of address; but of manner, of 
polish, of fineness and delicacy, he had 
nothing at all. To Dom Luis he spoke and 
behaved as he did to his mate, another 
Inglés; and when, upon the afternoon of 
our first day at sea, the wind began to make 
the brig lie over to one side and bump her 
way unevenly across the waves, and Dom 
Luis experienced sensations that drove him 
to his bed, he laughed. 

“*¥ou do not think ——’ Dom Luis had 
begun to ask. 

“The captain interrupted him. ‘It’s not 
the plague,’ he said with levity. ‘This’ll do 
you good; scour you out and leave you 
clean. Better go and get it over.’ 

“*Scour me out!’ gasped poor Dom Luis. 
Then he understood and departed, groping 
and making noises in his throat. 

‘So at supper in the cabin that night 
Dona Henriqueta and the captain faced 
each other alone across the table. The cap- 
tain had given her his room and I had at- 
tended her there. A strange little place it 
was; I should think no woman had ever 
entered it before. There was a shelf of 
strange books and a rack for pipes; for 
decorations there were some photographs 
of ships, a swollen dried fish hanging from 
the ceiling and a wavy Eastern sword 
nailed to the walls. Dona Henriqueta was 
interested. 

“* After all,’ she said, ‘a man does not 
need a large bedroom when the whole world 
is his house.’ 

“And it was in that fashion they con- 
versed over their meal. Timoteo served 
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and I aided him, and the senhora made the 
captain tell her of the manner of his life, 
weaving to and fro across the ocean, of the 
many ports where he was at home, of Dutch 
and Spanish and Chinese and English 
islands, and of England itself, which, it 
seemed, he desired never to see again. 

“*This is English soil,’ he said, and 
stamped his foot on the deck under the 
table. ‘The best part of England is here. 
I don’t like the idea of a native land that 
stays forever in one place.’ 

“He laughed; the senhora smiled, watch- 
ing him with wise eyes. 

“There is one adventure yet to come to 
you, Senhor Captao,’ she said. ‘The most 
perilous of all. You may marry, and what 
then becomes of your floating mother 
country?’ 

“He reddened a little through his tan. 
‘T’ll never be a traitor to any country,’ he 
said, and laughed again. From behind 
him, in a little cupboard of a cabin where he 
was packed like a hen in a basket, came 
faint outcries and gurglings from Dom Luis 
on his bed of pain. 

“T was young then and nearly as igno- 
rant and witless as Brigida. Don’t shove 
us, child! Experience enriched me with a 
passing of years and wisdom grew from it. 
We never learn what food is wholesome till 
our teeth are gone. Yet I burn to think that 
even then I did not see what was brewing. 
I had put faith in the pride and greatness 
of the senhora; I did not know—only 
think! I did not know—that women are 
remote only to women, and men only to 
men, and that between a woman and a 
man, though one be a mendigo—a beggar— 
and the other wear a crown, there is always 
at hand a ready and an easy bridge across 
the chasm. 

“Tt was to Marcassone we were bound, 
where there was hope we could land clear of 
the plague. Five days it took, worrying our 
way through a stubborn wind that would 


. not suffer us to steer thither directly. And 


during those days Dom Luis remained in 
his berth, sometimes calling aloud upon a 
selection of saints, frequently cursing in a 
dying voice but fluently, and twice sum- 
moning strength to rise on his pillow and 
hurl things at Timoteo. They say no one 
ever dies of seasickness, but I know Dom 
Luis expected to, and in the end he hoped 
to. But, as it happened, he lived. 

“‘ And while he writhed and bellowed and 
was scoured out, Dofia Henriqueta trod 
the deck in the wind and sunlight, and the 
captain beheld her in her splendor. Of 
course, I could not station myself to hear 
their talk, save at table; but I saw him 
teaching her the mystery of the machine 
with which daily he made mathematics out 
of the sun. Also she would stand at the 
helm and he would stand behind her, hold- 
ing the spokes with his hand over hers. And 
when he laid out his great maps and drew 
lines on them, she would bend over the 
table beside him, shoulder to shoulder. 

“««There’s the makings of a sailor in you, 
senhora,’ he complimented her once. 

“<«That is what you will one day say to 
your wife,’ she answered. ‘You are prac- 
ticing it on me.’ 

“¢Oh, hang my wife!’ he said with irrita- 
tion, and rolled up his papers. The senhora 
laughed softly. 

“Tt was in the afternoon of the fifth day 
that we came sailing in toward the mouth 
of the harbor of Marcassone. Two head- 
lands reached toward each other with a gap 
between like a broad river; the town is out 
of sight around the corner. Upon the 
southern point is an old fort with a high 
mast mounted upon it. The negroes of the 
crew took in some of the sails as we ap- 
proached. We moved then more tran- 
quilly on our way, and Dom Luis, groaning 
and tottering, made his way to the deck and 
sat upon the skylight, saying ‘A-ah!’ at in- 
tervals and gulping much air. Dona Hen- 
riqueta frowned and then smiled as she 
looked at him where she stood by the cap- 
tain at the rail. He, with a long telescope, 
was watching the mast on the fort. 

‘A string of tiny flags went crawling up, 
and recognizing them through his glass, he 
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named them as letters of the alphabet and 


| called them out to the mate. The mate had 
| a book in his hands and fluttered among the 


pages. 

“Stand off and await orders,’ 
aloud. 

“The captain uttered an exclamation 
and exchanged looks with the senhora. 

““*Cheek!’ he said. ‘I’m going to take 
her in. They can quarantine us inside if 
they want to.’ 

‘‘And the brig held on upon her way to 
the harbor mouth. More flags went up 
ashore; he did not take his glass to read 
them. 

“*You do not take orders then?’ the 
senhora asked him. 

“Not from ——’ he paused awkwardly. 

“*Not from a damned Dago—is that 
it?’ she smiled. ‘Not from any damned 
Dago, eh?’ 

“One could see that an answer boiled in 
him, but words were wanting to speak it. 
A call from the mate came to rescue him. 

“«Ship comin’ out—steamboat!’ cried 
the mate. And then a second later: ‘By 
the Lord, cap’n, they’ve declared war on 
you! It’s the gunboat!’ 

“And there she was, a broad black shape 
with a high white bridge that seemed to 
slide swiftly between the high green capes. 
Upon the fore part of her there was the 


he said 


| long finger pointed in accusation and men- 


ace. She grew greater as the distance les- 


sened. 


“The captain cried orders and the dis- 
position of our sails was altered, so that we 
pointed no longer at the harbor mouth, and 
lay, moving only up and down, upon the 
water. The black ship came round in a 
curve and presently lay beside us, some 
thirty or forty feet away. Upon her bridge 
a fat man in white began to shout to us. 

“Then our captain answered him. ‘Oh, 
go to hell!’ he called. ‘We’ve got no sick- 
ness on board and I don’t want to go into 


your dirty harbor anyhow. But I’ve got . 


two passengers here whom I want to land, 
Senhor Dom Luis da Sousa and his lady. 
So shut your mouth and send a boat for 
them.’ 

“The white officer in white shook both 
fists at him and screamed. ‘Send a boat!’ 
he squawked. ‘I’ll send a shell into you if 
you try to land anyone here. You'll anchor 
out here and fly the quarantine flag till 
you’re passed as clean—and I'll sink you 
if you don’t!’ 

“Our captain swore at him. ‘How can I 
anchor here, you fool?’ he cried. ‘The glass 
is falling now! Think I’m going to slip 
cables here every week for you to pick up 
and steal? Haven’t you got a sailor on 
board that bumboat of yours?’ 

“That was the style of their conversa- 
tion for a while till the gunboat went 
ahead and the voices would no longer carry. 
But the fat officer had his way, and amid 


| the lamentings of Dom Luis the brig was 
| stripped of her sails and anchored. And by 


midnight the anchor was up again and we 
were fleeing seaward with a great wind 
roaring in our rigging, and Dom Luis was 
once more in his throes. But I heard Dona 


| Henriqueta laughing with the captain, and 
| I caught again the words ‘damned Dago!’ 
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“In the morning again there was no 
land; the idiot sea gamboled about us in its 
dreary unrest; the gray skies were low 
over us. I was not seasick, but I was hun- 
gry to tread earth once more. But that was 
possible to endure till the blow that had 
been poising over us—like the stick that 
aims, recovers and aims again at a dodging 
snake—fell at last. It was in the afternoon. 
From the little place in the middle of the 
ship where he contrived his cooking the 
cook stepped forth. He was a big Indian 
with a curly black beard, a cheery, friendly 
creature. He came out upon the open deck 
and turned as though to look or ery out to 
the after part of the ship. But when he 
cried out it was the scream of a spirit rasp- 
ing free in torment. He tore at himself with 
his hands and then pitched to the deck 
upon his face, writhed and lay. 

“The captain came running with great 
strides. ‘Keep off!’ he shouted to the 
others, though none approached. Alone, he 
went to the body, lifted it in his hands to 
the rail and slid it over. 

“<The cook!’ he was saying as he came 
back. ‘The blooming cook! And every soul 
on board has eaten the food which he had 
handled!’ 

“Timoteo had run aft and told Dom 
Luis, and the news had all but cured him of 
his seasickness. He was in the cabin when 
the captain, having washed himself and 
thrown his clothes overboard, came thither. 
Dom Luis, in his nightshirt and bare- 
footed, wailed at him. Dona Henriqueta 
sat at the table and looked from one to the 
other. Timoteo and I were in the doorway. 

*«*See!’ Dom Luis was babbling. ‘What 
have you brought us to? What is our 
choice? To die vomiting or to die scream- 
ing?’ 

““*Die as you like!’ snapped the captain. 
‘Listen to me! If I cared a curse for those 
people ashore I’d stand out to sea till all 
hands were killed or clean. If I hadn’t got 
the lady aboard I’d do it anyhow. As it is, 
I’m going to land you.’ 

**And he told us what he intended. By 
the following night the wind would have 
abated and he would run in under the 
land to the south of Marcassone. He had 
in the ship a little boat called a dinghy 
which he would give us that we might row 
ourselves to the shore. ‘And then you can 
look after yourselves,’ he said. ‘ You can go 
and poison every friend and relation you’ve 
got in the world for what I care.’ 

“You have just thought of this re- 
source?’ asked the senhora. 

*«« Yes,’ answered the captain. 

“The senhora nodded. ‘That is good,’ 
she said. ‘You have not carried the idea 
about till it is at home in your mind. You 
can throw it off and be—er—be clean again, 
as you put it.’ 

““*h?’ He stared at her. 

“**Tf I were a leper I would report myself 
at the lazaretto,’ she went on. ‘If the 
plague is in me I will keep it to myself. 
Did you think otherwise of me? I will not 
steal ashore by night, an angel of death ina 
gold-fringed cloak. I will go back to sea!’ 

“There was a loud howl from Dom 
Luis. ‘Terror has softened your brain!’ he 
bellowed. ‘Senhor Captao, your idea is 


January 


excellent, perfect! I shall forever be 
debtor. I beg you to pay no at 
the ravings of my poor wife.’ 

“The captain’s face was grim, bi ut 
those last words he looked quickly at] 
Henriqueta and something like — s 
passed between them. 

“*«Senhor,’ he answered then, ‘ 
and yourself must settle your diff 
opinion between you. The dinghy 
your service when you want it? 

“He left them together, and from 
onward, till he went down into the dir 
Dom Luis did not cease to talk. He 
for and recovered some rags of hi 
dignity; it sat strangely on his 
shins and his dirty pajamas. He wag 
ful; he was prayerful; he was tearfu 
blasphemous by turns. Much of i 
place out of my hearing, of course, 
heard more than enough of it. 5} 

‘And all to no purpose. He made 
effort when the dinghy lay in the 
side the ship and all was ready for 
The night was dark; the shore shoy 
a black cliff and there was the nois 
far beating of the surf. ’ 

“«Henriqueta,’ he said to her then 
me this: Is there any reason you ha 
staying besides this fear of yours of g 
ing the plague? ? Tell me yes or noe 
ask no more.’ | 

fe COU promise that?’ she deman ne 

‘**T promise,’ he replied. 4 

““Then,’ she answered, and h 
‘yes,’ she said finally, ‘there is 
reason.’ 1 

“He turned at once to go over 
I saw his face in the shine from the 
skylight—silly, rueful, chagrined, bi 
tragic. He dropped in the stern of th 
boat, and when I had kissed the sen 
hand I followed him. Timoteo 
oar to pull and I the other. 

““Timoteo shoved off. The brig ab 
at once seemed bigger. She was at tl 

““Go with God, Luis!’ she calle} 
Dom Luis made no answer. 

“Rowing as we were, Dom Luis I 
back to the brig, but we could wat 
We saw the high tiers of her rails | 
shape as she swung away and fad 
pale blur upon the field of darknes 
by the time we reached the beach 
was nothing. The sea had recover 
and the wind was rising again to hu 
forth. 

“*Tjon’t stand staring there, yo 
swine!’ said Dom Luis. ‘Pick uf 
bundles and follow me!’ i 

“And that was the end of it! Who 
what far port received them or ho 
linked themselves to be together i 
moving motherland? Sometimes 
dreamed of a ship rolling helmless, 
dead crew and a dead captain ant 
Henriqueta dead among them, sal 
eyes that should peer and draw bac 
ened. Ay mi! It is a long time ago! 

She was silent and silence was arou 

““Then—you escaped the plague’ 
tured the irrepressible Brigida. | 

“Yes!”’ snapped Ana. ‘Till no\ 
go of my arm, will you, little pesti 

“‘T’m glad you escaped the plage 
Brigida. 


The Mission Range, on the Northern Pacific Railway, Montana 


pretended indifference while the 
‘ould nibble about within a few 
; snout. 
is the beginning of the old boar’s 
a much needed monitor for the 
n. One day when a big gray lynx 
bbit kill within a few yards of the 
:, the Berkshire, seeing, decided 
e kill for himself. The lynx, a big 
of another mind, for he had long 
sputed master of this particular 
Furthermore, he knew hogs—or 
edid. But the black thunderbolt 
enly bore down on him from the 
yth, snorting like a steam engine, 
such as he had never seen before. 
t only he held his ground, then, 
ind snarling in outrage at the 
if din, he disappeared in two in- 
ounds. Theold boar devoured the 
harelish. Thereafter he took to 
nolently in wait till the sound of 
by kill drew him forth to exact 
n from the murderer. Word of 
ed to go out by underbrush wire- 
jt was not long before all the 
clans gave his part of the woods 
rth, and the rabbits thereabout 
in peace. 
| porker was quite the master of 
rness by now. Only one thing 
{ could inspire him with trepida- 
| that was man—in particular 
igle, because he had been his last 


ar was not a mortal one; it had 
h the unknown, the unexpected, 
-ever connected with man and 
be reasoned out. 

minolent summer months wore 
‘aout especial worry or mishap for 
way. Only now and then was his 
}ken at intervals by a queer rest- 
or he knew not what. Without 
why, it seemed to him there was 
z lacking in the cedar swamp, even 
h feeding of the lily ponds. Stray 
ym the deep woods drew him 
, Something called to him, stirred 
dd and would not let him rest. At 
es, even though he was rooting 
's favorite tubers, he would sud- 
‘se feeding and plunge away into 
t on a roaming expedition. On 
ase expeditions he found at least a 
iswer to his quest when he.came 
nall band of stray hogs near the 
‘t. He promptly charged down 
m, worsted the rangy male that 
in combat, and took possession of 
inder of the band. By slow de- 
2d them back to the vicinity of the 
_lake. Thereafter his life ran on 
é before, except that he was now 
| five wives. The fact that fall was 
if and, by certain signs recognized 
land, a hard winter would follow, 
« him not at all, for he had never 
Ivation. 


i: this interval of three months 
Tigle had relaxed nothing of his 
iletermination to regain the black 
jter he had been treed in the cedar 
ike had followed on for the better 
yo days, and finally lost the boar’s 
ely. When he had reached home, 
‘orn and in an evil temper, he 
470m his son Ed that news of his ill 
already gone abroad on the wag- 
(gue of Joe Baxter, an itinerant 
{hunter who had passed that way. 
few what that meant. That night 
\g log-walled room, where he and 
dod and talked of an evening by the 
ty fireplace, he confided the whole 
| d leagued Ed with him in his de- 
¥.0n, which had become two deter- 
4s—to have the black boar or his 
ge the tone of the settlement’s 

€ to open admiration before the 
asup. Their compact was like a 

5 _Thereafter the father, who was 
|citurn man, lapsed into a spell of 
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(Continued from Page 9) 


brooding that would have been terrible to 
one less accustomed to it than Ed. 

The new undertaking was going to test 
the Wigles’ skill to the utmost, but each 
was confident of the success of their plan. 
In the meantime Angus determined to shun 
all his kind. He knew the chaff and banter 
that would be in store for him should he 
show himself at the settlement, and he 
would have lost an arm rather than face it. 
So it was Ed who drove now to the town for 
their stores and the mail, while his father 
kept close to the farm. 

It was June, the middle of the brief 
New Brunswick summer, and father and 
son were kept busy cultivating their strag- 
gling acres, so that for a time nothing 
further was done in the carrying out of 
their plan, except that each Sunday Angus 
saddled his wiry roan mare and rode away 
down the woods trail toward the swamp 
land. He did this on four successive weeks, 
covering a new territory each time, but on 
no trip did he find any sign of the black 
boar. He guessed then that the hog had 
wandered into the remote region that lay 
to the north of Loon Lake, the one district 
Angus had not searched as yet. This was a 
region difficult of access, surrounded by 
swamp land and rock-clad hills, but Wigle 
had hunted deer there many a fall and 
knew the ground as well as any man in the 
settlement. : 

As fall drew near and the work on the 
woods farm diminished, the Wigles’ inter- 
est in life subtly increased. For these lank 
men were not intrinsic tillers of the soil. 
Life for them meant the hunting trail. On 
the first free day in September old Angus 
packed a knapsack and, rifle in hand, took 
the trail over the pine ridge back of the 
cabin that would lead him to Loon Lake 
and the territory he had picked out. He 
stopped but once, on a rocky hill where 
grew a blasted pine tree which commanded 
a view of many somber miles of fir and 
tamarack. Swinging himself up into this 
old familiar lookout, he remained aloft for 
many minutes, while his gaze swept the 
distant lake and its swampy tributaries. 
When he dropped to the ground again his 
thin face was seamed with a grimy chuckle. 

A half hour later, the black boar, stand- 
ing on guard a little apart from his band of 
five as they rooted in the mud, started up 
with a snort. To his senses, which had 
been quickening throughout the past 
months, had come the faintest possible 
vibration which ran down along the stream 
bed from the bank above. A minute later 
two young does and a fawn went bounding 
along the slope above him, coming from the 
lake. Many things the boar had learned 
since coming to the forest—in particular 
how to read in the flight of other wild 
things the story of dangers that often failed 
to impress his own blunter senses. The 
flights of deer from the average day prowl- 
ers of the woods were short and erratic. 
But this flight—it was swift and prolonged; 
long tireless bounds, with no evidence of 
slackening, that told of one of the two 
deadly enemies to the browsing folk—men 
or dogs. 

For a moment or two the old boar did 
not stir. Then, with a subdued signal of 
warning to his band that brought them 
quickly to their feet, he led the way swiftly 
but quietly away from the stream bed into 
the gloom of the forest. 

It was no more than five minutes later 
that Angus Wigle dismounted quietly from 
his mare and tied her to a tree not many 
yards from the spot where the hogs had 
wallowed. After starting the deer from a 
dense thicket, Angus had not expected to 
find the boar, but he had expected to catch 
a glimpse of the band in flight. He knew 
the brood of sows with which the boar had 
taken up, for he had run across them often 
on his hunting trips. These would not have 
the wariness to. sense his approach, he 
knew; it was the boar that had generaled 

(Continued on Page 218) 
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Tuars a nice new car of yours—good 
looking all the way from the front 
bumper to the tail lamp. 


The works don’t show, of cgurse, 
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job, the upholstery, the plate glass 
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The paint has got to wear. The uphol- 
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rust. 
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that noiseless flight. Wigle was nettled, 
yet subtly pleased. The Berkshire was a 
foeman worthy of his steel. This was to be 
no running down of an escaped farm ani- 
mal, but a crafty hunt that would call for 
all his skill. The big hog had become as 
wary as any wild creature. 

After tying his mare, Angus took up the 
trail the hogs had left, fully expecting to 
come upon the band within half a mile of 
the stream. He still had many surprises to 
learn concerning the old boar. He did not 
dream that superior blood and intelligence 
and the renovating life of the forest had 
keened the Berkshire’s ears and nostrils 
until he registered scent molecules and 
sounds on every passing breeze almost as 
keenly as the wild things themselves. 

Not long afterward the black boar be- 
came conscious that man, his one real 
enemy, was not far behind, for Wigle had 
not taken the trouble of working to wind- 
ward. With silence and dispatch, and a 
craft that seemed diabolic, he led his follow- 
ing up along a rock-spined ridge at right 
angles to his former trail, and for the next 
hour kept them steadily on the move. And 
Angus Wigle followed on, losing ground 
steadily, conscious of the old boar’s craft 
and tactics, yet unwilling to grant the 
truth of the thing, for what he read in the 
signs of the trail was a wariness equal to a 
weathered leader of the elk or deer clans. 

It was mid-afternoon, and Wigle had 
been on the trail two hours before he took 
note of the fact that the tracks were circling 
back toward the lake shore again. Not 
long afterward the old hunter stopped dead 
and stood listening with all his ears to a 
sound which came to him down the wind. 
At first he was totally at a loss to read it, 
but in another minute, electrified with 
mounting rage and horror at what he 
heard, he flung himself down the trail at a 
dead run, in his gray eyes the lightning 
fire of the avenger, the killer. What he had 
heard was the horrible half-human scream 
of his horse in mortal agony. He arrived 
breathless on the lake shore, but instead of 
the lynx or bear he had expected to see, 
there was the wild-hog band milling about 
the luckless mare. They wheeled and 


| bolted into the thicket at sight of him. 


Cursing himself for his thoughtlessness, 


Wigle knelt, took half aim and fired at the 
| black leader just as the band disappeared. 


Instinct told him he had hit, but his pur- 
suit into the undergrowth was fruitless. 
He ran back with a grim, terrible look on his 
face to where the roan mare lay, half sus- 
pended by her tie rope, her stomach and 
flanks horribly gored and bleeding. The 
black boar, following out his malignant 
train of destruction and reprisal, had de- 
liberately attacked her as he would any- 
thing that happened to be connected with 
Wigle or his former life. 

Before dark, as Wigle worked doggedly 
in camp to relieve his mare’s dying min- 
utes, a fire of green bay branches burned 
beside him which sent up a perpendicular 
column of heavy smoke—the signal he and 
Ed had agreed upon in case codperation 
should be needed. But long before dark- 
ness brought Ed’s cautious footfalls the 
roan mare had breathed her last. 


Wigle’s second bullet had entered the old 
boar’s shoulder, glanced upward along the 
neck and lodged in the base of his head. 
The agonizing pain of it had for the time 
being driven him mad—not the madness 
of terror and frenzy alone, but of intoler- 
able anguish. For a time he had plunged 
hither and thither among the trees in short 
spasmodic dashes, goring the earth and the 
roots of the trees in his frenzy. Even his 
instinct of self-preservation had left him, 
together with all thought of the little band 
that was dependent upon him. 

Few beasts could have stood up under 
so fatal a wound; those that could would 
have gone berserk and dashed themselves 
against trees or over a cliff edge to their 
death. But the old Berkshire was of 
sterner stuff. Even with instinct gone, he 
somehow preserved some sense of what he 
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was doing. Before Angus Wigle could 
follow up his advantage, he had struck a 
straight course and disappeared at a tre- 
mendous pace toward the northern end of 
the lake, his little following straggling far 
behind. 

Evil head down, eyes red and flaming 
from the stabbing pain within, seeing scarce 
where he went, he charged on and on, some- 
how maintaining a definite course. A fisher 
marten, sliding snakelike down to the 
water’s edge, sprang up a tree with a rep- 
tilian hiss at the passage of that thunder- 
bolt on legs. A family of deer went bound- 
ing away before he had come within two 
hundred yards, believing all the dogs of the 
settlement were on their trail, while far up 
above the forest a watching kite that had 
heard the shots and seen the tableau from 
on high, planed low, knowing of no beast 
that could so defy the law of death and 
bullet. 

It was only with the coming of night, full 
twenty-five miles from the lake shore, that 
the black boar came to rest again, still mad- 
dened by his pain, but no longer insane. 
His tremendous vital and recuperative 
powers were already beginning to win the 
day; he still could neither rest nor eat, but 
that mighty and prolonged explosion of gal- 
vanic force had given some outlet to the 
deathly pain, so that Nature had got in her 
hand. His little band were hopelessly lost 
far to the rear, but he still had no thought 
of that, but only to plunge his steaming, 
blood-soaked sides in cooling mud. So it 
was that he came into a new and unsurveyed 
territory, a region of tiny lakes and 
streams, in the heart of a dense fir forest. 

For nearly a week he roamed here and 
there disconsolately, eating little while the 
slow process of recuperation went on. At 
the end of that time he came upon his little 
band again, and thereafter their life was 
taken up where it had left off. 

Toward the end of October there came 
a decisive change in the weather. The 
nights, which had been only chill, now rang 
with the inanimate voice of the frost eating 
into the pith of trees, and the first light 
snowfall came whispering through the 
pines on a northwest wind. The wild-hog 
band, and especially the old boar that had 
never known the lack of shelter, suffered 
by night and huddled together in the lairs 
they had rooted out in a dense fir thicket. 

Not long after this came another and 
more subtle change over the forest. At 
first it was but a vague unrest and watching 
that communicated itself to the hogs 
through the actions of the smaller wild 
things, which seemed filled with fear and 
wonder. By night a vague terror ran down 
the wind, making itself evident through all 
the underworld of thicket and bracken—a 
mystery that seemed drawing nearer day 
by day. 

The phlegmatic swine were slow to an- 
swer the feel, but at last one frosty night of 
full moon the terror came upon them in full 
force. It came quawering down the wind in 
a terrible wailing cry they had never heard 
before, half fierce, half a sob, that chilled 
the blood streams and caused the hair to 
stiffen along the spine. Since his pighood 
in a pen the old Berkshire had never really 
known fear. But now, with that ery in the 
air, even his cholerie heart quailed with 
some far-off instinct. Instinctively he felt 
that he and his band were the least pre- 
pared in all the forest to offset the new 
danger. 

That night, as the hogs lay uneasily in 
their coverts, two red bucks went leaping 
by, manifestly galvanized by an overpow- 
ering fear, yet with an air of uncertainty 
strangely unlike their usual whole-hearted 
flights. This impression of inexplicable 
terror struck a fresh shaft into the old boar, 
and he gazed after them in apprehension. 

The bucks had hardly passed, when a 
lynx went by with slinking speed, pausing 
to cast a wary, anxious glance to the rear 
before he melted into the gloom. The sight 
of him lengthening out in desperate bounds 
was a daunting sight, for he was one that 
was wont to rely on craft and ferocity. The 
old boar rose and trotted into the clearing 
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knew pigs, having lately sampled those of 
Angus Wigle, but here was one such as they 
had never run into before. The old tusker’s 
size, his inexorable mien and sudden stand 
disrupted their usual tactics, and, in a way, 
their morale. They spread themselves out 
in a semicircle, wondering, then fell to 
pacing up and down restlessly, but keeping 
their dreadful ocher-green eyes ever on the 
prey. Those moments were precious for the 
old Berkshire, for it enabled him to regain 
his wind, a thing which the pack with their 
leathery lungs could not understand. 

Other ears had also marked the clamor of 
that chase. Angus Wigle was up with the 
dawn that morning to haul timber in from 
a distant deadening some sixteen miles 
from home. He had taken his rifle, a re- 
peater, with him, for he had it in mind, after 
his sleigh was loaded, to scout through the 
rocky ravines in the hope of coming upon 
the old boar’s resort. Shortly after mid- 
day, in his reconnoitering, he had come 
upon the fresh trail of the hogs leading 
down the valley. Exultant, he set out upon 
the back trail to discover the hogs’ hiding 
place, marveling the while at the obstacles 
the creatures had overcome. 

He found the rocky retreat at last, and 
the sagacity shown in its choosing filled him 
with grudging admiration. As he stood 
there undecided, the distant clamor of the 
wolf pack came to him from down the 
valley, a savage defiance in it that caused 
him to grip his rifle and look about for a 
likely refuge, for it seemed not improbable 
the pack was on his own trail. Then the 
chorus changed to the shrill high yapping 
that means a quarry sighted, and his sur- 
mise turned to the hog band. 

With all possible speed he scaled the 
steep rock side of the ravine to the pines 
above, and there, with his back against a 
ledge, he crouched to wait. As the sounds 
of the chase drew nearer, the old woods- 
man’s thin leathery face grew sharp and 
tense at his great good fortune; his hunt- 
er’s pulse quickened and every sense was 
on the qui vive. For by now it was per- 
fectly plain that his far-fetched guess was 
indeed correct. The hogs were naturally 
heading for their one stronghold. Nature 
had evidently chosen to show him at first 
hand a drama he would gladly have paid a 
fine string of mink furs to witness. 

A minute, and the band had come in 
plain sight. Wigle saw them down the 
valley, saw their desperate fight for head- 
way in the clinging snow. He half rose in 
the excitement of the chase, when but a 
minute later the wolves appeared far to the 
rear, their marrow-chilling song suddenly 
hushed. He watched them sweep forward 
like the wind in their fan-shape formation, 
gaining each second on the clumsy quarry, 
until it seemed inevitable they should be 
overhauled. No race-track fan ever thrilled 
more in the turf finals than Wigle at the 
wind-up of that race. Crouched there on 
one knee, he had it in mind to bring down 
the black boar as soon as he came within 
easy range and thus end the year of feud 
and resentment. It was the opportunity 
for which he had long been waiting, and 
his rifle had instinctively gone to his shoul- 
der. Then he lowered it, as the hunter 
gained easy ascendancy over the injured 
farmer. No red-blooded man chooses a 
moment when an opponent is overwhelmed 
by odds to down him. Besides, Wigle had 
an overpowering fascination to see the out- 
come of the drama that was preparing, 
knowing that other opportunities even 
better than this one might present them- 
selves in its enactment. 

Finally, but half a dozen bounds ahead 
of the pack, the hogs hurled themselves 
into the rocky gorge and the old tusker 
whipped round at bay. Lying flat against 
the rock now, Wigle swore delightedly 
under his breath. 

“‘He’s game, all right, the son of a gun!” 
he muttered, not without a trace of admira- 
tion. ‘Go to it, you black devil! I’m 
right glad I didn’t shoot.” 

Wigle’s score against the wolves and his 
score against the Berkshire were ethically 
equal, except that a personal aggrievement 
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was attached to the latter. That hate was 
quickly banished as he lay watching the 
tableau below, and it was not alone the 
psychology that favors the weaker. The 
hogs he knew and understood; but no 
sympathy could attach to the swift and 
ravening pack from the north that were a 
menace to all that lived. 

For several minutes the wolves continued 
pacing back and forth, undecided how to 
force the issue. The pack awaited silently 
some sign from the leader, but the leader 
sat on his haunches, tongue lolling, and was 
in no hurry to press matters. He could see 
beyond the shoulders of the raging black 
beast in the entryway, the other hogs, all 
ordinary enough; but this other creature 
with bristling hair and gnashing tusks he 


wished to try out craftily. There was no | 


apparent consultation among the wolves, 
but suddenly, as if at a given signal, all 
hurled themselves forward at the same 
instant and the fight was on. 

Just here the pack leader showed the su- 
perior cunning that had won him his place. 
Almost upon the squealing Berkshire, he 
swerved quick as light to one side, leaving 
the brunt of the attack to the two wolves 
just behind him. The boar, rearing on his 
hind legs with what seemed incredible 
speed, caught the foremost wolf in mid-leap 
and flung him gored and bleeding four feet 
to one side, where he lay twitching and 
snarling until two of his erstwhile mates 
fell upon him with gleaming fangs at the 
smell of fresh-drawn blood. The leader 
meanwhile dodged in again, thinking to 
leap over the boar’s back and slaughter at 
will among the defenseless pigs huddled in 
the ravine. His leap fell short. The tusker 
reared up in the nick of time, and the great 
wolf fell snapping and clawing almost on 
the Berkshire’s back; and squealing and 
champing in his fury, the old boar pinned 
him against the rocks, where, despite the 
punishment of the long powerful jaws, he 
got on top of his assailant and crushed the 
life out of him with his armored hoofs. But 
already two more of the pack were on his 
back and clung snarling like fiends for a 
vital hold. But that was just what was 
lacking on the old boar’s anatomy. His 
bristly hide was like an armor, his throat, 
bedded deep in rolls of fat and muscle, was 
impregnable. 

In a moment the bulk of the black fighter 
literally disappeared beneath the wave of 
attackers. But the wave heaved and rolled 
back, and two of the wolves fell off dripping 
with their own blood. The boar reémerged, 
his little eyes blazing, jaws and tushes red. 
Torn and slashed in a dozen places, he still 
had received no serious wound; and with 
his tremendous weight he could no more be 
pinned down by these lean fighters than a 
battering ram. The black and bloodied 
head rose, ever dauntless, above the snap- 
ping pack, but the final outcome was 
plain—he would be worn down in time by 
the superior numbers. 

Carried off his feet at sight of a battle 
under such odds, and forgetting his grudge 
entirely, Angus Wigle had risen to his feet 
with a whoop and snatched up his rifle. 
But in the inferno of sounds below, he was 
unnoticed until a well-placed bullet un- 
clamped the jaws of one big gray brute and 
left him twitching beneath the feet of the 
fighters. 

With the second shot another wolf fell 
kicking, and the remainder of the pack, six 
in all, became suddenly aware of the new 
menace and fell back into the undergrowth. 
The narrow green flames of their eyes found 
the new enemy and glared up at Wigle with 
hate and defiance. The death of their wise 
leader had.robbed them of their fighting 
efficiency, but so much rage and bloodshed 
had left them beside themselves, beyond 
fear. 

A minute later they had renewed their 
attack, two of them pausing to snatch a 
mouthful of food from a dead or dying 
comrade. Their hunger was fierce, and for 
a second time the black tusker singled out 
an antagonist, pinned him down, and with 
inexorable deliberation tore the life from 
hirm while the pack clung worrying at his 
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shoulders. It was a great fight, the great- 
est Wigle had ever seen. And, oh, for a 
witness to it, he thought as he reloaded and 
dropped to a lower ledge. In the back of 
his mind he was already recounting the 
tableau to a ring of the curious in Talt 
Bingham’s store. And what a memorable 
tale he would make it, of how the old boar 
fought side by side with him against the 
common enemy and helped pay off a year- 
long grudge! 

Daunted now by Wigle’s renewed firing, 
and already wavering at sight of their own 
dead, the remaining four wolves drew back 
from the fight a minute later, and with 
gray-feathered tails between their haunches, 
slunk into the thickets. 

It was a minute or more before the old 
Berkshire seemed to realize the victory 
was his. Then, falling upon the nearest 
dead foe, he began ripping the carcass to 
shreds beneath his hoofs and devouring it 
with rancor and voracity. He was quickly 
surrounded by his band, and the carnival 
below was red and unrestrained as the fam- 
ished brutes made up for weeks of starva- 
tion. 

Still palpitating with the effects of the 
battle, the old woodsman, sitting on the 
ledge above, slowly reloaded his gun and 
let himself down the rocky cliff. It was 
then for the first time that the boar took 
note of him, for in the heat of the battle he 
had not realized the man’s timely inter- 
ference. Raising his gaunt and bleeding 
head, he stared up defiantly at this new 
enemy, recognized of old. If Wigle were 
here looking for further fight—well, he was 
ready to give him a good one. 

Quietly Angus raised his rifle to his 
shoulder, grim-lipped. Not for worlds 
would he have missed witnessing the fight 
he had just seen, but not for anything sen- 
timental or otherwise did he intend to let 
the boar escape him again. Reared up at 
the foot of the rock and gnashing his teeth, 
the Berkshire was glaring up defiantly. 
Wounded as he was, and knowing the 
man’s superior craft, he was daunted by 
not so much as a hair. There was no fear 
in all his being. Watching him thus along 
the barrel of his rifle, Angus Wigle hesi- 
tated. 

Five thousand years of civilizationseemed 
to fall away between the two as the man’s 
finger hung at pause, and to Wigle’s senses 
came the significance of such courage, the 
one thing that had kept life on this planet 
in the face of countless adversities from 
time immemorial. 

A moment he was tempted to shoot a bit 
high and crease the beast, then his weapon 
lowered. 

“No, ol’-timer,’’ he muttered, looking 
into the redoubtable eyes. ‘“‘It’d be too 
low-down to do that, seein’ as how the two 
of us fought shoulder to shoulder, you 
might say. An’ a slicker fight I never seen. 
I guess ye earned the right to live along as 
ye please. I kin take it out of yer brood 
in the spring, and may ye keep clear of me 
yerself from now ort.” 

Climbing back up over the shoulder of 
the ridge, he made his way down the other 
side and back to his team by a roundabout 
way. His lean face was aglow with triumph. 
In his crude imagination of an outdoor 
mystic, he could already perceive those 
unseen powers of perversity against which 
he had been pitting himself all year, draw- 
ing back in defeat at his throwing down the 
gage of hate. The wolves were gone; the 
wilderness had resumed its old immutable 
peace for him. 

“T kotched that old boar of ourn this 
afternoon,” he drawled casually, when Ed 
came out to help unhitch. ‘Had him and 
the whole passel of ’em corraled in a rock 
ravine north of the lake. But that hog is 
nothin’ but skin an’ bone now, Ed—nigh 
starved to death. ’Twouldn’t pay a man to 
feed him through the winter, so I figured 
I’d let him run. He'll have a brood of 
fresh-blooded pigs, come spring, that’ll 
bring us a fancy price next summer.” 

The main story Angus was saving for 
that evening when the two would forgather 
around the wood fire. : 
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There was a pause, as though everyone 
else as well as the speaker needed to gather 
breath. The fat man had the most deter- 
mined aspect; it was impossible to think of 
getting anything away from anybody so set. 

“What am I offered?” called the auc- 
tioneer in a louder tone. 

“Fifteen cents,” said Flo. 

The auctioneer’s voice rose above the 
shout of laughter. 

“Good for you, Flo! Anybody raise it?”’ 

“One hundred dollars,’ said some dis- 
gusted and unhumorous person. 

Other dealers compelled the stout bidder 
to pay five hundred dollars for this chair in- 
stead of four. The citizens who had bid 
looked disappointed but resigned. 

“He has the chair, but we have the 
town,”’ said some wit loudly. 

Another chair was placed on the table. 
This was not historical, but it was very rare 
and beautiful. The auctioneer extolled its 
good points. James Gettys had never owned 
it, but it was, he said, possible that the sa- 
cred hand of Chippendale had touched it. 

“‘And what am I bid for this chair?”’ 

Flo had not followed the bidding on the 
first chair, she realized only that the fat 
man had bought it. She saw a new chair 
put in its place. 

“Fifteen cents,’ said she. 

Again therewasaroar of laughter. The fat 
man and all the strangers looked annoyed. 

“Fifteen dollars,’’ said someone quickly. 

The chair was sold for seventy-five, and 
another was brought out. 

The auctioneer continued in a facetious 
mood. ‘‘Now what for this, Flo?” 

“Nothin’,”’ answered Flo. ‘‘Wouldn’t 
give it house room.” 

“Why not?” 

““Toospindly and weak-lookin’. Couldn’t 
take my ease in no sech chaih ’s that.” 

The crowd laughed, but back in the house 
the executor thought the fun had gone far 
enough. There was a vast quantity of 
things to be sold and no time should be 
wasted; besides, this unserious attitude was 
not likely to promote the offering of serious 
prices. The fat man, he knew, did come 
from a Fifth Avenue shop, and he was to be 
here for but one day. The executor had had 
experience with the persistence of old Flo; 
she would impede business for hours unless 
she had her way. He caused to be brought 
from the house a chair of hardwood, but 
homely in design, from the period of 1860. 

“There’s a chair for Flo.” 

Flo heard the remark and licked her lips. 
The executor also was a steady benefactor. 

“Here, Flo,’’said the auctioneer. “‘ Here’s 
a chair for you. How much do you bid?” 

Flo was nothing if not astute. 

“Five cents.” 

The crowd laughed. 

“Ten,” said a mischievous voice. 

“Fifteen,” said Flo. 

“‘Sixteen,”’ said a voice. 

“Seventeen,” said Flo. 

“Fighteen.” 

“Nineteen,” said Flo. 

Flo was amused and entertained, but she 
was growing anxious. She had but twenty- 
five cents in the world. 

“Twenty,” said the same voice. 

“Let her have it.”” The fat man held out 
his hand. ‘‘Here’s twenty-five. Let her 
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Have taken toll ere they reached their 
goal, but—their brethren still go 
forth! 

They have suffered cancer to learn tis 
cause, died lepers to seek a cure, 

In quest of basic natural laws there’s 
nothing they won’t endure. 

Theorists, highbrows and logothetes 
who nevertheless will dare 

The ends of earth and the gates of 
death—if knowledge is waiting there! 
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have it.”” He took hold of the chair and 
lifted it out over his head and those back of 
him and set it down. “Take it and go 
home.” 

There was instant silence. So the fat 
man was cross! Perhaps, after all, he had 
been made to pay a good deal for the two 
chairs of the founder. In reality he had 
come chiefly for Lincoln relics and had 
found none. 

“Thank you,” said Flo. ‘‘ Yo’ suah is my 
frien’, ’cause I left my qua’tah at home.” 
She made efforts to lift the chair. “‘If you’d 
help me hist it on my head, mars’r.”’ 

Helped unwillingly by the fat man, Flo 
bowed the chair at him, her head inside the 
rungs, and walked away. 

“Tt’s too heavy for her.” 

“‘She’ll get someone to carry it, never 
fear. Don’t worry about Flo.” 

The crowd turned again to its exciting 
business. 

Flo went round under the two windows 
with the yellow sign between them, across 
the square and out the main street toward 
the west. She might have gone through 
alleys much more comfortably and quickly, 
but she liked the sensation she created and 
the comments made upon her, and the com- 
ments she made herself. 

“Got me in a cage, miss.” 

At the candy store she paused. 

“Monkey ce’tainly would like a peppe’- 
mint, mars’r!”’ 

The storekeeper laughed and put a pep- 
permint into her mouth. 

“Got you in the right place, Flo.” 

In her own neighborhood she created a 
sensation. She recounted her adventures 
with glee. 

“Fat man down dere, ponderous fat man, 
givin’ away chaihs. Shouldn’t be su’prised 
if he’s President of de United States. He 
give me dis chaih.” 

The children and most of the adults flew 
squareward. Flo went into her house and 
set the chair down. She ate more cold 
bacon and cut off the heel of the fresh loaf, 
then she made a little fire. 

“Good,” said she. ‘‘Good. Good.” 

She took off her coat and tested her 
chair. She sat upon it. It was not too 
deep or too high, and there was a rung upon 
which she could rest her tired feet. The 
cushioned seat was detachableand she pried 
it loose—sometimes people hid money in 
places like that. But there was no money 
there, only a piece of thick paper, written 
on in a fine hand and securely tacked with 
four tacks to the bottom. She tore it loose 
and replaced the cushion and sat down 
with the paper in her hands, turning it over 
and over, upside down and right side up. 
The writing said: ‘“‘Judge Wills told me 
that when he knocked at Lincoln’s door 
to tell him that it was time for him to go to 
the cemetery to make his speech, Lincoln 
was sitting in this chair.” 

There was a signature, authentic and 
easily to be identified. 

“‘Humph,” smiled old Flo. “Got no use 
whatever for a papah wid readin’ and 
writin’. But it’ll help keep me warm.” 

Leaning stiffly forward, Flo laid the 
paper on the fire. “‘ Nice chaih,’”’ she mut- 
tered drowsily. “‘Sof’ chaih. Now I shuah 
can take my ease.” 


AND ENCORES 


Little of fame they get for it, 
And poor they live—and die. 
Knowledge they seek and sweat 
for it 
That the world may gain 
thereby. 
The world that learns but tardily, 
And grudgingly, too, in sooth; 
While ever these pedants hardily 
Fare forth on the trail of truth! 
—Berton Braley. 
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When Equipped with an 
ATLAS WATER PUMP 


ERE is the greatest investment you can 
make for car comfort and performance 
this winter—an ATLAS WATER 

PUMP to keep your Ford from freezing up 
and steaming while driving. Keeps the 
water in constant circulation when running 
—prevents the rapid boiling away of alcohol 
and anti-freeze solutions—saves 25% to 30% 
of usual oil consumption — cuts repair bills. 
Works the whole year ’round. Prevents 
overheating in summer. Installed in 15 
minutes. Fits all models. 


Get This Efficient Low-Cost Accessory 
Today—and Note the Big Difference 


Buy your ATLAS now and it will pay for itself many 
times over before the winter is done. If your dealer 
cannot supply you with the genuine 
ATLAS accept no substitutes—but 
send order and check to us or write 
for circular. Fully guaranteed. 
(There is also an ATLAS WATER 
PUMP for the Gardner 4, Overland 
4 and Fordson Tractor. Circular on 
request.) 


TheAtlas Brass FoundryCo. 
1000 S. Park St. Columbus, O. 
DEALERS: Or- 
der from your job- 
ber--or direct from 


us and we'll sup- 
bly you thru him. 


PRICE | 
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In One Month: 


Alexander Heath 
Made $240.00! 


Mrs. Lawrence Irwin 
Earned $110.00! 


W. Lacy Dixon 
Made $230.00! 


ND so we might go on, 
month after month. More 

than that, the records would 
pile up from every state and 
from Canada—the records of 
men and women who make big 
money by this spare time plan. 
Some of them sell us several 
hours a day; others but an hour 
or so now and then. Do you 
_want to come in on the profits? 
Then get your scissors busy 
right now. Clip the coupon. 
Mail it. You have nothing to 
lose—you may earn hundreds! 
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203 Independence Square 
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Among the Bridge ex- 
perts preparing the 
broadcast games are 


Milton C. Work 
W. C. Whitehead 
New York 
R. R. Richards, Detroit 
W. C. Morris, Los Angeles 
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Play with 
the experts 
and improve 
your game... 


THE SATURDAY 


BRIDGE sy RADIO 


Y having your cards and players ready at the time scheduled below 


sé 


you can 


make believe” that you and your fellow-players are the 


experts and play the game exactly as broadcast. Every bid and play ex- 
plained in detail, thus making the games as helpful as a series of lessons 


from these great players. 


Every Tuesday, 9-9:30 P. M. (C. T.) 
WSAI......Cincinnati........ The U. S. Playing 
Card Co. 
Alternate Tuesdays—Nov. 24, Dec. 8, 
etc.—10-10:30 P. M. (E. T.) 
WEAF... New York.......... American Tel. & 


Tel. Co. 
WEEL 7. bostonne.ate Boston Edison Co. 
WEIE Philadelphia.......... Strawbridge & 
Clothier 
WGR...... Buffalo....Federal Tel. & Tel. Co. 
wwj...... Detroitie.n eee Detroit News 
WOCE: Davenport............ Palmer School 


WCCO.... Twin Cities..... Washburn-Crosby 


Every Tuesday, 9:30-10 P. M. (P. T.) 
KGO...... Oakland...... General Electric Co. 


Alternate Thursdays— 
Nov. 5, 19, etc.—8-8:30 P. M. (C. T.) 
WSOE....Milwaukee.......... Wisconsin News 
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Nov. 17, Dec. 1, etc.—10-10:30 P.M.(E.T.) 
WNAC....Boston.................... Shepard Stores 


Alternate Tuesdays— 
Dec. 1, 15, etc.—9-9:30 P. M. (C. T.) 


WSB........ Atlantaxpaie ce Atlanta Journal 
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WDOD....Chattanooga..Chatta. Radio Co. 


Every Tuesday, 8:20-8:45 P. M. (P. T.) 
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Nov. 7, 21, etc.—9-9:30 P. M. (E. T.) 
WGYin.2 Schenectady....General Elec. Co. 


Every Wednesday, 3-3:30 P. M. (C. T.) 


WGN........ Chicago..............Chicago Tribune 
Every Tuesday, 10-10:30 P. M. (E. T.) 
WEAN....Providence.......... Shepard Stores 


Play the games in your own way before they are broadcast; 
then listen in and hear how the experts play them 


O enable you to get the utmost pleasure 
and instruction from the broadcast 
games we will send you advance announce- 
ment of the hands to be held by the various 
players. Thus you and your friends will 


have the opportunity of bidding and play- 
ing according to your own method. Then 
you can tune in when the game is broad- 
cast and find out whether the experts are 
able to make a higher score. 


Study the experts’ method at your convenience, after the game is 
broadcast, from the printed report which we will send you on request. 


This pamphlet repeats every bid and play 
exactly as sent over the air and gives you 
the reason for each one. Whether you hear 


the game by radio or not you will find the 
printed report interesting and helpful. Write 
to either address below. 


The U. S. Playing Card Co. 
Dept. Q-3, Cincinnati, U. S. A., or Windsor, Canada 
or The Auction Bridge Bulletin 
Dept. Q-3, 30 Ferry Street, New York 
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PRESUMPTION 


(Continued from Page 5) 


“He has to have his sleep, you know. We 
all have to be more considerate when there’s 
someone sick. Young people don’t always 
think of that. And he was so unusually well 
when you came.” 

It was Sunday, and they were to go 
swimming at Holly Morgan’s house, where 
a crowd always collected on the bright easy 
beach. Noel called for him, but they ar- 
rived before any of his half-humble re- 
marks about the night before had managed 
to attract her attention. He spoke to those 
he knew and was introduced to others, 
made ill at ease again by their cheerful 
familiarity with one another, by the correct 
informality of their clothes. He was sure 
they noticed that he had worn only one suit 
during his visit to Culpepper Bay, varying 
it with white flannel trousers. Both pairs of 
trousers were out of press now, and after 
keeping his great-uncle awake, he had not 
felt like bothering Cousin Cora about it at 
breakfast. 

Again he tried to talk to Holly, with the 
vague idea of making Noel jealous, but 
Holly was busy and she eluded him. It was 
ten minutes before he extricated himself 
from a conversation with the obnoxious 
Miss Holyoke. At the moment he man- 
aged this he perceived to his horror that 
Noel was gone. 

When he last saw her she had been en- 
gaged in a light but somehow intent con- 
versation with the tall well-dressed stranger 
she had met yesterday. Now she wasn’t in 
sight. Miserable and horribly alone, he 
strolled up and down the beach, trying to 
look as if he were having a good time, seem- 
ing to watch the bathers, but keeping a 
sharp eye out for Noel. He felt that his 
self-conscious perambulations were at- 
tracting unbearable attention, and sat 
down unhappily on a sand dune beside 
Billy Harper. But Billy Harper was neither 
cordial nor communicative, and after a 
minute hailed a man across the beach and 
went to talk to him. 

Juan was desperate. When, suddenly, he 
spied Noel coming down from the house 
with the tall man, he stood up with a jerk, 
convinced that his features were working 
wildly. 

She waved at him. 

““A buckle came off my shoe,”’ she called. 
“T went to have it put on. I thought you’d 
gone in swimming.” 

He stood perfectly still, not trusting his 
voice to answer. He understood that she 
was through with him; there was someone 
else. Immediately he wanted above all 
things to be away. Asthey came nearer, the 
tall man glanced at him negligently and re- 
sumed his vivacious, intimate conversation 
with Noel. A group suddenly closed 
around them. 

Keeping the group in the corner of his 
eye, Juan began to move carefully and 
steadily toward the gate that led to the 
road. He started when the casual voice of a 
man behind him said ‘‘Going?’”’ and he 
answered ‘‘Got to’? with what purported 
to be a reluctant nod. Once behind the 
shelter of the parked cars, he began to run, 
slowed down as several chauffeurs looked at 
him curiously. It was a mile and a half to 
the Chandler house and the day was broil- 
ing, but he walked fast lest Noel, leaving 
the party—‘“‘with that man,’ he thought 
bitterly—should overtake him trudging 
along the road. That would be more than 
he could bear. 

There was the sound of a car behind him. 
Immediately Juan left the road and sought 
concealment behind a convenient hedge. 
It was no one from the party, but there- 
after he kept an eye out for available cover, 
walking fast, or even running, over un- 
promising open spaces. 

He was within sight of his cousin’s house 
when it happened, Hot and disheveled, he 
had scarcely flattened himself against the 
back of a tree when Noel’s roadster, with 
the tall man at the wheel, flashed by down 
the road. Juan stepped out and looked 


after them. Then, blind with sw 
misery, he continued on toward ho; 


Iv 


A LUNCHEON, Cousin Cora lo 
him closely. 

“What’s the trouble?” she jy 
“Did something go wrong at th 
this morning?” 

“Why, no,” he exclaimed in gj 
astonishment. ‘‘What made yo 
that?”’ 

“You have such a funny look, [. 
perhaps you’d had some trouble y 
little Garneau girl.” 

He hated her. 

“No, not at all.” 

“You don’t want to get any idea 
head about her,’’ said Cousin Cora, 

“What do you mean?”’ He kney 
start what she meant. 

“‘Any ideas about Noel Garneau, 
got your own way to make.” Jua 
burned. He was unable to answer, 
that in all kindness. You’re not in 
sition to think anything serious abo 
Garneau.” 

Her implications cut deeper th 
words. Oh, he had seen well enough 
was not essentially of Noel’s sort, { 
ing nice in Akron wasn’t enough 
pepper Bay. He had that realizati 
comes to all boys in his position { 
every advantage—that was wh 
mother called this visit to Cousin ( 
he paid a harrowing price in self- 
But a world so hard as to admit suc 
tolerable state of affairs was bey 
comprehension. His mind rejecte 
completely, as it had rejected the: 
ary name for the three spots on hisf 
wanted to let go, to vanish, to be 
He determined to go home tomorr 
after this heart-rending conversa’ 
decided to put off the announceme 
tonight. 

That afternoon he took a detectii 
from the library and retired ups' 
read on his bed. He finished the k 
four o’clock and came down to chan 
another. Cousin Cora was on the | 
arranging three tables for tea. 

“T thought you were at the clu 
exclaimed in surprise. “I though 
gone up to the club.” 

“Y’m tired,” he said. 
read.” 

“Tired!’’ she exclaimed. ‘A be 
age! You ought to be out in the 
playing golf—that’s why you ha 
spot on your cheek”—Juan wine 
experiments with the black salve t 
tated it to a sharp redness—“‘ins 
lying around reading on a day like’ 

“T haven’t any clubs,” said Ju 
riedly. | 

“Mr. Holyoke told you you coul¢ 
brother’s clubs. He spoke to the 
master. Run on now. You'll find 
young people up there who want | 
I’ll begin to think you’re not havin 
time.” 7 

In agony Juan saw himself 1 
about the course alone—seeing Noel} 
under his eye. He never wanted to:) 
again except out in Montana—som! 
day, when she would come saying, ‘|! 
never knew—never understood wl) 
love was.” 

Suddenly he remembered that 
gone into Boston for the afterno( 
would not be there. The horror of | 


“T thou 


alone suddenly vanished. 

The caddie master looked at hir 
provingly as he displayed his gue 
and Juan nervously bought a 2 


balls at a dollar each in an effort to nt 
the imagined hostility. On the firs 
glanced around. It was after fi 
there was no one in sight except / 
men practicing drives from the * 
little hill. As he addressed his ball! 
someone come up on the tee beh! 

(Continued on Page 228) t 
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PROGRESS 


FAGAN come the national automobile shows to emphasize the constant progress 
and achievement of the automotive industry. Years of development and unre- 
mitting effort .... skill, ingenuity and wide resources .... reach new heights in 
the refinement and perfection of the motor cars of 1926. And in the principal 
shows of America and Europe you will be reminded that the Eclipse Bendix Drive 
is standard equipment on a majority of the world’s motor cars. 


THE ECLIPSE BENDIX DRIVE 
“THE MECHANICAL HAND THAT CRANKS YOUR CAR” 


ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY, ELMIRA, N.Y. 


EcLipsE MACHINE COMPANY, HOBOKEN, N. J. 
EcLipsE MACHINE COMPANY, Ltd., WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 
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MODEL 506 


Fin Jock 


VOLTMETER. 


See how easily this in- 
strument plugs-in to 
Superheterodyne Sets 
— no tools, no trouble. 


fj Bese necessity of this new instrument is best shown by 
Radiola, Victor and Brunswick providing their sets with 
pin-jacks for the reception of a voltmeter. Only a quality, 
high resistance voltmeter will do. Weston Model 506 Pin- Jack 
Voltmeter has been designed for this purpose. 


Ninety Per Cent of Your 
Radio Troubles Vanish 


With this Weston voltmeter you are able at last to turn 
your battery-setting knob to the exact point to give proper 
voltage for the best reception—irrespective of the age of 
your batteries. You prolong the life of your tubes, lengthen 
the use of batteries, and get the best out of the set. 


Study the Illustration Again 


This Pin-Jack Voltmeter has a range from 0 to 5 volts with 
a red calibration at 3 volts—the critical tube filament voltage. 
And its remarkably high resistance (125 ohms per volt) pre- 
vents robbing the tubes of current and wasting the batteries. 

Model 506 Pin-Jack Voltmeter cannot be further simpli- 
fied, either in design or quick attachment to your set, and 
priced at only $7.50. 

Always! Here’s the absolute assurance you'll get the best 
from your set at the lowest possible operating cost. 

Accuracy, durability, beauty of design—this new Weston 
product is true to the Weston standard, which leads in radio 
measurement as in every other electrical measurement field. 


Ask your dealer about it today; get a copy of ‘Model 506 
Pin-Jack Voltmeter’ booklet or write us. 


Weston Electrical Instrument Corporation 
Weston Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


STANDARD THE WORLD OVER 


Pioneers since IS88 
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(Continued from Page 226) 
and he breathed easier at the sharp crack 
that sent his ball a hundred and fifty yards 
down the fairway. 

“Playing alone?” 

He looked around. A stout man of fifty, 
with a huge face, high forehead, long wide 
upper lip and great undershot jaw, was 
taking a driver from a bulging bag. 

“Why—yes.”’ 

“Mind if I go round with you?” 

“Not at all.” 

Juan greeted the suggestion with a cer- 
tain gloomy relief. They were evenly 
matched, the older man’s steady short 
shots keeping pace with Juan’s occasional 
brilliancy. Not until the seventh hole did 
the conversation rise above the fragmen- 
tary boasting and formalized praise which 
forms the small talk of golf. 

““Haven’t seen you around before.” 

“T’m just visiting here,” Juan explained, 
“staying with my cousin, Miss Chandler.” 

“Oh, yes—know Miss Chandler very 
well. Nice old snob.” 

“What?” inquired Juan. 

“Nice old snob, I said. No offense. . . 
Your honor, I think.” 

Not for several holes did Juan venture to 
comment on his partner’s remark. 

“What do you mean when you say she’s 
a nice old snob?” he inquired with interest. 

“Oh, it’s an old quarrel between Miss 
Chandler and me,’ answered the older man 
brusquely. ‘“She’s an old friend of my 
wife’s. When we were married and came 
out to Culpepper Bay for the summer, she 
tried to freeze us out. Said my wife had no 
business marrying me—I was an outsider.” 

“What did you do?” 

“We just let her alone. She came round, 
but naturally I never had much love for her. 
She even tried to put her oar in before we 
were married.”” He laughed. “Cora Chan- 
dler of Boston—how she used to boss the 
girls around in those days! At twenty-five 
she had the sharpest tongue in Back Bay. 


They were old people there, you know— ° 


Emerson and Whittier to dinner and all 
that. My wife belonged to that crowd too. 
I was from the Middle West. ae On, 
too bad. I should have stopped talking. 
That makes me two up again.” 

Suddenly Juan wanted to present his 
case to this man—not quite as it was, but 
adorned with a dignity and significance it 
did not so far possess. It began to round 
out in his mind as the sempiternal struggle 
of the poor young man against a snobbish, 
purse-proud world. This new aspect was 
comforting, and he put out of his mind the 
less pleasant realization that, superficially 
at least, money hadn’t entered into it. He 
knew in his heart that it was his unfortu- 
nate egotism that had repelled Noel, his 
embarrassment, his absurd attempt to 
make her jealous with Holly. Only indi- 
rectly was his poverty concerned; under 
different circumstances it might have given 
a touch of romance. 

“T know exactly how you must have 
felt,” he broke out suddenly as they walked 
toward the tenth tee. “I haven’t any 
money and I’m in love with a girl who has— 
and it just seems as if every busybody in 
the world is determined to keep us apart.” 

For a moment Juan believed this. His 
companion looked at him sharply. 

“Does the girl care about you?” he in- 
quired. 

“ee Yes.’”’ 

“Well, go after her, young man. All the 
money in this world hasn’t been made by a 
long shot.” 

“I’m still in college,” said Juan, suddenly 
taken aback. 

“Won't she wait for you?” - 

“T don’t know. You see, the pressure’s 
pretty strong. Her family want her to 
marry a rich man”’—his mind visualized 
the tall well-dressed stranger of this morn- 
ing and invention soared—‘“‘an Easterner 
that’s visiting here, and I’m afraid they’ll 
all sweep her off her feet. If it’s not this 
man, it’s the next.” 

His friend considered. 

“You can’t have everything, you know,” 
he said presently. ‘I’m the last man to 
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advise a young man to leave college 
cially when I don’t know anyt 
him or his abilities; but if it 
break you up not to get her, y u 
think about getting to work.” 

“T’ve been considering that,” g aid 
frowning. The idea was ten seconds 
his mind. eg 

“All the girls are crazy now, any 
broke out the older man. “They 
think of men at fifteen, and by 
they’re seventeen they run off 
chauffeur next door.” 

“That’s true,” agreed Juan abse 
was absorbed in the previous gs 
“The trouble is that I don’t live in 
If I left college I’d want to be neg 
cause it might be a few months 
be able to support her. And I do 
how I’d go about getting a po 
Boston.” 

“Tf you’re Cora Chandler’s cousin, 
oughtn’t to be difficult. She know 
body in town. And the girl’s fay 
probably help you out, once you 
her—some of them are fools eno 
anything in these crazy days.” 

“T wouldn’t like that.” 

“Rich girls can’t live on air,” g 
older man grimly. 

They played for a while in silence 
denly, as they approached a green, 
companion turned to him frowning 

“Look here, young man,” he 
don’t know whether you are really t 
of leaving college or whether I’ve j 
the idea in your head. If I have, fe 
Go home and talk it over with your 
Do what they tell you to.” 

“My father’s dead.” 

“Well, then ask your mother. §} 
your best interest at heart.’ ) 

His attitude had noticeably stiffer 
if he were sorry he had become even 
involved in Juan’s problem. He 
that there was something solid in 1 
but he suspected his readiness to ¢@ 
strangers and his helplessness about g 
a job. Something was lacking—no 
fidence, exactly—“It might 
months before I was able to suppor 
but something stronger, fiercer, mort 
ternal. When they walked togethe 
the caddie house he shook hands with 
and was about to turn away, when in 
impelled him to add one word m 

“Tf you decide to try Boston 
see me,” he said. He pressed a 
Juan’s hand. “Good-by. Good lud 
member, a woman’s like a street car 

He walked into the locker room, 
paying his caddie, Juan glanced dow 
the card which he still held in his h 

“Harold Garneau,” it read, 
State Street.” ; 

A moment later Juan was walki 
ously and hurriedly from the gro 
Culpepper Club, casting no glance be 
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NE month later San Juan Ch 

rived in Boston and took an i 
sive room in a small downtown ho 
pocket was two hundred dollars in 
an envelope full of Liberty Bonds 
ing fifteen hundred dollars more— 
being a fund which had been sta: 
father when he was born, to giv 
chance in life. Not without ar 
he come into possession of this— 
out tears had his decision to abe 
last year at college been approved 
mother. He had not told her e 
simply that he had an advantageous of 
a position in Boston; the rest sh 
and was tactfully silent. As a mi 
fact, he had neither a position nor 
but he was twenty-one now, with 
ishes of youth departed forever. 
Juan knew—he was going to ma 
Garneau. The sting and hurt and 
that Sunday. morning ran _ thr 
dreams, stronger than’ any doubts hem 
have felt, stronger even than the 
boyish love for her that had blossom 
dry, still Montana night. That 1 : 
there, but locked apart; what had - 
pened later overlay it, muffled it. It 


ylow to his pride, his self-respect, 
xistence, that he have her, in 
ype out his memory of the day on 
- ad grown three years. 

«’t seen her since. The following 
Je had left Culpepper Bay and 


had a wonderful time. 
jra had been very nice. 

» he written, though a week later 
_ but somehow flippant and ter- 
shad come from her, saying how 
_ was to have seen him again and 
|t was to leave without saying 


Yes, 


‘Morgan sends her best,’’ it con- 
‘ith kind, simulated reproach. 
jhe ought to be writing instead of 
lays thought you were fickle, and 
w it.” 

ir effort which she had made to 
difference made him shiver. He 
i the letter to a certain cherished 
‘ad with blue ribbon, but burned 
ash tray—a tragic gesture which 
his mother’s house on fire. 

»gan his life in Boston, and the 
) first year there is a fairy tale too 
»betold. It is the story of one of 
:, illogical successes upon whose 
) foundations ninety-nine failures 
»ared. Though he worked hard, 
vd no special credit for it—no 
it is, commensurate with the re- 
ceived. He ran into a man who 
)me, a preposterous scheme, for 
rage of sea food which he had 
g to finance for several years. 
<perience allowed him to be re- 
nd he invested twelve hundred 
the first year this appalling in- 
i i His 


| 


sed a compromise and Juan kept 


or sense of his own destiny which 
» deserted him whispered that 
ing to be a rich man. But at 
‘that year an event took place 
¢e him think that it didn’t matter 


jseen Noel Garneau twice—once 
jtheater and once riding through 
);reet in the back of her limousine, 
® thought afterward, bored and 
red. At the time he had thought 
an overwhelming emotion had 
ieart, held it helpless, suspended, 
zit were in the grasp of material 
Ko had shrunk back hastily under 
of a shop and waited trembling, 
sestatic, until she went by. She 
-ow he was in Boston—he did not 
o know until he was ready. He 
| er every move in the society col- 
ie papers. She was at school, at 
) Christmas, at Hot Springs for 
{ming out in the fall. Then she 
eitante, and every day he read of 
liners and dances and assemblies 
snd charity functions and theatri- 
[| Junior League. A dozen blurred 
3 unlikenesses of her filled a 
(his desk. And still he waited. 
2iave her fling. 

i.e had been sixteen months in 
id when Noel’s first season was 
in the hum of the massed de- 


r Florida, Juan decided to wait 
€ So on a raw, damp February 
_ children in rubber boots were 
ams in the snow-filled gutters, a 
ii\dsome, well-dressed young man 
the steps of the Garneaus’ Bos- 
and handed his card to the maid. 
eart beating loud, he went into a 
‘0m and sat down. 
1 of a dress on the stairs, light feet 
, an exclamation—Noel! 
uan,”’ she exclaimed, surprised, 
lite, “I didn’t know you were in 
|*’s so good to see you. I thought 
wn me over forever.”’ 
oment he found yoice—it was 
‘than it had been. Whether or 
ts aware of the change, he was a 
» longer. There was something 
Had him that would prevent him 
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ever again from behaving like a self- 
centered child. 

He explained that he might settle in Bos- 
ton, and allowed her to guess that he had 
done extremely well; and, though it cost 
him a twinge of pain, he spoke humorously 
of their last meeting, implying that he had 
left the swimming party on an impulse of 
anger at her. He could not confess that the 
impulse had been one of shame. She 
laughed. Suddenly hegrew curiously happy. 

Half an hour passed. The fire glowed in 
the hearth. The day darkened outside and 
the room moved into that shadowy twi- 
light, that weather of indoors, which is like 
a breathless starshine. He had been stand- 
ing; now he sat down beside her on the 
couch. 

“Noel 

Footsteps sounded lightly through the 
hall as the maid went through to the front 
door. Noel reached up quickly and turned 
up the electric lamp on the table behind 
her head. 

“*T didn’t realize how dark it was grow- 
ing,”’ she said, rather quickly, he thought. 
Then the maid stood in the doorway. 

“Mr. Templeton,” she announced. 

“Oh, yes,”’ agreed Noel. 

Mr. Templeton, with a Harvard-Oxford 
drawl, mature, very much at home, looked 
at him with just a flicker of surprise, 
nodded, mumbled a bare politeness and 
took an easy position in front of the fire. 
He exchanged several remarks with Noel 
which indicated a certain familiarity with 
her movements. Then a short silence fell. 
Juan rose. 

“T want to see you soon,” he said. “I'll 
phone, shall I, and you tell me when I can 
call?” 

She walked with him to the door. 

“So good to talk to you again,”’ she told 
him cordially. ‘‘Remember, I want to see 
a lot of you, Juan.” 

When he left he was happier than he had 
been for two years. He ate dinner alone at 
a restaurant, almost singing to himself; 


and then, wild with elation, walked along | 


the water front till midnight. He awoke 
thinking of her, wanting to tell people that 
what had been lost was found again. There 
had been more between them than the mere 
words said—Noel’s sitting with him in the 
half darkness, her slight but perceptible 
nervousness as she came with him to the 
door. 

Two days later he opened the Transcript 
to the society page and read down to the 
third item. There his eyes stopped, be- 
came like china eyes: 


“Mr. and Mrs. Harold Garneau an- 
nounce the engagement of their daughter 
Noel to Mr. Brooks Fish Templeton. Mr. 
Templeton graduated from Harvard in the 
class of 1912 and is a partner in a 
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T THREE o’clock that afternoon Juan 
rang the Garneaus’ doorbell and was 
shown into the hall. From somewhere up- 
stairs he heard girls’ voices, and another 
murmur came from the drawing-room on 
the right, where he had talked to Noel only 
the week before. 

“Can you show me into some room that 
isn’t being used?’’ he demanded tensely of 
the maid. “I’man old friend—it’s very im- 
portant—I’ve got to see Miss Noel alone.” 

He waited in a small den at the back of 
the hall. Ten minutes passed—ten minutes 
more; he began to be afraid she wasn’t 
coming. At the end of half an hour the door 
bounced open and Noel came hurriedly in. 

“Juan!” she cried happily. ‘This is 
wonderful! I might have known you’d be 
the first to come.’”’ Her expression changed 
as she saw his face, and she hesitated. ‘‘ But 
why were you shown in here?” she went on 
quickly. ‘‘ You must come and meet every- 
one. I’m rushing around today like a 
chicken without a head.” 

“Noel!’’ he said ‘thickly. 

“ What? ” 

Her hand was on the door knob. She 
turned, startled. 

(Continued on Page 233) 
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(Continued from Page 229) 
J], I haven’t come to congratulate 
an said, his face white and firm, his 
arsh with his effort at self-control. 
‘ome to tell you you’re making an 
iistake.” 
y—Juan! 
; you know it,” he went on. “You 
‘> one loves you as I love you, Noel. 
jyou to marry me.’ 
iughed nervously. 
y, Juan, that’s silly! I don’t under- 
i talking like that. I’m engaged 
yer man.” 
1, will you come here and sit down?” 
n’t, Juan—there’re a dozen people 
| I’ve got to see them. It wouldn’t 
se. Another time, Juan. If you 
yother time I’d love to talk to you.” 
y!” The word was stark, unyield- 
nost savage. She hesitated. “‘Ten 
,” he said. 
really got to go, Juan.” 
at down uncertainly, glancing at the 
sitting beside her, Juan told her sim- 
| directly everything that had hap- 
|o him since they had met, a year 
‘alf before. He told her of his fam- 
Cousin Cora, of his inner humilia- 
Sulpepper Bay. Then he told her of 
to Boston and of his success, and 
ast, having something to bring to 
had come only to find he was too 
fe kept back nothing. In his voice, 
mind, there was no pretense now, 
-consciousness, but only a sincere 
astering emotion. He had no de- 
r what he was doing, he said, save 
jat he had somehow gained the right 
ont his case, to have her know how 
ais devotion had inspired him, to 
‘r look once, if only in passing, upon 
| that for two years he had loved her 
ly and well. 
4 Juan finished, Noel was crying. It 
rible, she said, to tell her all this— 
‘en she had decided about her life. 
’t been easy, yet it was done now, 
was really going to marry this other 
But she had never heard anything 
before—it upset her. She was— 
erribly sorry, but there was no use. 
id cared so much he might have let 
1w before. 
how could he let her know? He had 
hing to offer her except the fact that 
amer night out West they had been 
elmingly drawn together. 
1 you love me now,” he said in a 
ce. “You wouldn’t cry, Noel, if you 
‘ove me. You wouldn’ t care.’ 
—I’m sorry for you.” 


~ 


lay. You wanted me to sit beside 
the dark. Didn’t I feel it—didn’t I 
_ There’s something between us, 
a sort of pull. Something you al- 
0 to me and I to you—except that 
pme. Oh, Noel, don’t you know 
‘breaks my heart to see you sitting 
wo feet away from me, to want to 
/ arms around you and know you’ve 
“senseless promise to another man?” 
‘ was a knock outside the door. 

. i ed 

raised her head, putting a handker- 
aickly to her eyes. 

FW ec 

_ Brooks. May I come in?” With- 
uiting for an answer, Templeton 
the door and stood looking at them 


ly. ‘Excuse me,” he said. He 
brusquely at Juan. ‘‘Noel, there 
s of people here 


a minute,” she said lifelessly. 

n’t you well?” 

3,7" 

ame into the room, frowning. 

‘at’s been upsetting you, dear?” 
aced quickly at Juan, who stood up, 

's blurred with tears. A menacing 
2pt into Templeton’s voice. “I hope 
's been upsetting you.’ 

answer, Noel flopped down over a 

oillows and sobbed aloud. 
el”—Templeton sat beside her and 
arm on her shoulder—‘“‘Noel.’’ He 
again to Juan. “I think it would be 


- 


‘more than that. You loved me the 
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best if you left us alone, Mr. +The 
name escaped his memory. ‘‘Noel’s a little 
tired.”’ 

““T won’t go,” said Juan. 

“Please wait outside then. We'll see you 
later.” 

“T won’t wait outside. I want to speak 
to Noel. It was you who interrupted.” 

“‘And I have a perfect right to inter- 
rupt.”’ His face reddened angrily. ‘‘Just 
who the devil are you, anyhow?” 

““My name is Chandler.” 

“Well, Mr. Chandler, you’re in the way 
here—is that plain? Your presence here is 
an intrusion and a presumption.” 

“We look at it in different ways.” 

They glared at each other angrily. After 
a moment Templeton raised Noel to a 
sitting posture. 

“I’m going to take you upstairs, dear,” 
he said. ‘‘This has been a strain today. If 
you lie down till dinnertime v 

He helped her to her feet. Not looking at 
Juan, and still dabbing her face with her 
handkerchief, Noel suffered herself to be 
persuaded into the hall. Templeton turned 
in the doorway. 

“The maid will give you your hat BM 
coat, Mr. Chandler.” 

*“‘T’ll wait right here,” 


said Juan. 


vil 


E WAS still there at half past six, when, 

following a quick knock, a large broad 
bulk which Juan recognized as Mr. Harold 
Garneau came into the room. 

“Good evening, sir,’”’ said Mr. Garneau, 
annoyed and peremptory. “Just what can 
I do for you?” 

He came closer and a flicker of recogni- 
tion passed over his face. 

“Oh!” he muttered. 

“Good evening, sir,” 

“It’s you, is it?” Mr. Garneau ap- 
peared to hesitate. “‘Brooks Templeton 
said that you were—that you insisted on 
seeing Noel’’—he coughed—‘“‘that you re- 
fused to go home.” 

“T want to see Noel, if you don’t mind.” 

“What for?”’ 

“That’s between Noel and me, 
Garneau.” 

“Mr. Templeton and I are quite entitled 
to represent Noel in this case,” said Mr. 
Garneau patiently. “‘She has just made the 
statement before her mother and me that 
she doesn’t want to see you again. Isn’t 
that plain enough?” 

“T don’t believe it,’ said Juan stub- 
bornly. 

“T’m not in the habit of lying.” 

“T beg your pardon. I meant —— 

“T don’t want to discuss this unfortunate 
business with you,” broke out Garneau 
contemptuously. “I just want you to 
leave right now—and not come back.” 

“Why do you call it an unfortunate 
business?’ inquired Juan coolly. 

“Good night, Mr. Chandler.” 

“You call it an unfortunate business be- 
cause Noel’s broken her engagement.” 

“You are presumptuous, sir!” cried the 
older man. ‘‘Unbearably presumptuous.” 

‘Mr. Garneau, you yourself were once 
kind enough to tell me 2 

“T don’t give a damn what I told you!” 
cried Garneau. ‘‘ You get out of here now!” 

“Very well, I have no choice. I wish you 
to be good enough to tell Noel that I’ll be 
back tomorrow afternoon.” 

Juan nodded, went into the hall and took 
his hat and coat from a chair. Upstairs, he 
heard running footsteps and a door opened 
and closed—not before he had caught the 
sound of impassioned voices and a short 
broken sob. He hesitated. Then he con- 
tinued on along the hall toward the front 
door. Through a portiére of the dining 
room he caught sight of a manservant lay- 
ing the service.for dinner. 

He rang the bell the next afternoon at the 
same hour. This time the butler, evidently 
instructed, answered the door. 

Miss Noel was not at home. Could he 
leave a note? It was no use; Miss Noel 
was not in the city. Incredulous but anx- 
ious, Juan took a taxicab to Harold Gar- 
neau’s Office. 


said Juan. 


Mr. 
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“Mr. Garneau can’t see you. If you 
like, he will speak to you for a moment on 
the phone.” 

Juan nodded. The clerk touched a but- 
ton on the waiting-room switchboard and 
handed an instrument to Juan. 

“This is San Juan Chandler speaking. 
They told me at your residence that Noel 
had gone away. Is that true?” 

““Yes.”” The monosyllable was short and 
cold. “‘She’sgoneawayforarest. Won’t be 
back for several months. Anything else?” 

“Did she leave any word for me?”’ 

“No! She hates the sight of you.” 

““What’s her address?”’ 

“That doesn’t happen to be your affair. 
Good morning.” 

Juan went back to his apartment and 
mused over the situation. Noel had been 
spirited out of town—that was the only 
expression he knew for it. And undoubt- 
edly her engagement to Templeton was at 
least temporarily broken. He had toppled 
it over within an hour. He must see her 
again—that was the immediate necessity. 
But where? She was certainly with friends, 
and probably with relatives. That latter 
was the first clew to follow—he must find 
out the names of the relatives she had most 
frequently visited before. 

He phoned Holly Morgan. She was in 
the South and not expected back in Boston 
till May. 

Then he called the society editor of the 
Boston Transcript. After a short wait, a 
polite, attentive, feminine voice conversed 
with him on the wire. 

“This is Mr. San Juan Chandler,” he 
said, trying to intimate by his voice that 
he was a distinguished leader of cotillions 
in the Back Bay. “I want to get some in- 
formation, if you please, about the family 
of Mr. Harold Garneau.” 

“Why don’t you apply directly to Mr. 
Garneau?”’ advised the society editor, not 
without suspicion. 

*T’m not on speaking terms with Mr. 
Garneau.” | 

A pause; then—‘‘ Well, really, we can’t 
be responsible for giving out information 
in such a peculiar way.” 

“But there can’t be any secret about who 
Mr. and Mrs. Garneau’s relations are!” 
protested Juan in exasperation. 

“But how can we be sure that you 

He hung up the receiver. Two other 
papers gave no better results, a third was 
willing, but ignorant. It seemed absurd, 
almost like a conspiracy, that in a city 
where the Garneaus were so well known he 
could not obtain the desired names. It 
was as if everything had tightened up 
against his arrival on the scene. After a 
day of fruitless and embarrassing inquiries 
in stores, where his questions were looked 
upon with the suspicion that he might be 
compiling a sucker list, and of poring 
through back numbers of the Social Regis- 
ter, he saw that there was but one re- 
source—that was Cousin Cora. Next 
morning he took the three-hour ride to 
Culpepper Bay. 

It was the first time he had seen her for 
a year and a half, since the disastrous ter- 
mination of his summer visit. She was of- 
fended—that he knew—especially since 
she had heard from his mother of the un- 
expected success. She greeted him coldly 
and reproachfully; but she told him what 
he wanted to know, because Juan asked 
his questions while she was still startled 
and surprised by his visit. He left Cul- 
pepper Bay with the information that Mrs. 
Garneau had one sister, the famous Mrs. 
Morton Poindexter, with whom Noel was 
on terms of great intimacy. Juan took the 
midnight train for New York. 

The Morton Poindexters’ telephone num- 
ber was not in the New York phone book, 
and Information refused to divulge it; but 
Juan procured it by another reference to 
the Social Register. He called the house 
from his hotel. 

‘Miss Noel Garneau—isshein the city?” 
he inquired, according to his plan.’ If the 
name was not immediately familiar, the 
servant would reply that he had the wrong 
number. 
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“Who wants to speak to her, please?” 

That was a relief; his heart sank com- 
fortably back into place. 

“‘Oh—a friend.” 

* “No name?” 

“No name.” 

“T’ll see.” 

The servant returned in a moment. 

No, Miss Garneau was not there, was 
not in the city, was not expected. The 
phone clicked off suddenly. 

Late that afternoon a taxi dropped him 
in front of the Morton Poindexters’ house. 
It was the most elaborate house that he 
had ever seen, rising to five stories on a 
corner of Fifth Avenue and adorned even 
with that ghost of a garden which, however 
minute, is the proudest gesture of money in 
New York. 

He handed no ecard to the butler, but 
it occurred to him that he must be ex- 
pected, for he was shown immediately into 
the drawing-room. When, after a short 
wait, Mrs. Poindexter entered he experi- 
enced for the first time in five days a touch 
of uncertainty. 

Mrs. Poindexter was perhaps thirty-five, 
and of that immaculate fashion which the 
French describe as bien soignée. The inex- 
pressible loveliness of her face was salted 
with another quality which for want of a 
better word might be called dignity. But 
it was more than dignity, for it wore no 
rigidity, but instead a softness so adapta- 
ble, so elastic, that it would withdraw from 
any attack which life might bring against 
it, only to spring back at the proper mo- 
ment, taut, victorious and complete. San 
Juan saw that even though his guess was 
correct as to Noel’s being in the house, he 
was up against a force with which he had 
had no contact before. This woman seemed 
to be not entirely of America, to possess re- 
sources which the American woman lacked 
or handled ineptly. 

She received him with a graciousness 
which, though it was largely external, 
seemed to conceal no perturbation under- 
neath. Indeed, her attitude appeared to 
be perfectly passive, just short of encour- 
aging. It was with an effort that he re- 
sisted the inclination to lay his cards on the 
table. 

“Good evening.’”’ She sat down on a 
stiff chair in the center of the room and 
asked him to take an easy-chair near by. 
She sat looking at him silently until he 
spoke. 

“Mrs. Poindexter, I am very anxious to 
see Miss Garneau. I telephoned your 


-| house this morning and was told that she 
| was not here.” 


Mrs. Poindexter nodded. 
“However, I know she is here,’ he con- 
tinued evenly. ‘“‘And I’m determined to 
The idea that her father and 
mother can prevent me from seeing her, as 
though I had disgraced myself in some 
way—or that you, Mrs. Poindexter, can 


| prevent me from seeing her’”’—his voice 
| rose a little—‘‘is preposterous. This is not 


the year 1500—nor even the year 1910.” 

He paused. Mrs. Poindexter waited for 
a moment to see if he had finished. Then 
she said, quietly and unequivocally, ‘‘I 
quite agree with you.” 

Save for Noel, Juan thought he had never 
seen anyone so beautiful before. 

“Mrs. Poindexter,’ he began again, in a 
more friendly tone, ‘‘I’m sorry to seem 
rude. I’ve been called presumptuous in this 
matter, and perhaps to some extent I am. 
Perhaps all poor boys who are in love with 
wealthy girls are presumptuous. But it 
happens that I am no longer a poor boy, 
and I have good reason to believe that Noel 
cares for me.” 

“T see,” said Mrs. Poindexter atten- 
tively. “‘But of course I knew nothing 
about all that.” 

Juan hesitated, again disarmed by her 
complaisance. Then a surge of determina- 
tion went over him. 

‘Will you let me see her?”’ he demanded. 
“Or will you insist on keeping up this farce 
a little longer?” 

Mrs. Poindexter looked at him as though 
considering. 

“Why should I let you see her?” 


{ 
JS 


January 


“Simply because. I ask you. 
when someone says ‘Excuse me,’ | 
aside for him in a doorway.” ‘’ 

Mrs. Poindexter frowned. ¥ 

“But Noel is concerned in this x | 
much as you. And I’m not like a perg 
a crowd. I’m more like a bodyguard, 
instructions to let no one pass, even if 
say ‘Excuse me’ in a most appealing: 

“You have instructions only from 
father and mother,” said Juan, with r 
impatience. “‘She’s the person con 

“T’m glad you begin to admit t 

“Of course I admit it,’’ he broke 
want you to admit it.” 

eld Os 

“Then what’s the point of all #] 
surd discussion?”’ he demanded hi 

She stood up suddenly. 

“T bid you good evening, sir.” 

Taken aback, Juan stood up too, — 

“Why, what’s the matter?” 

“T will not be spoken to like th 
Mrs. Poindexter, still in a low co 
“ither you can conduct yourself ¢ 
or you can leave this house at once.” 

Juan realized that he had ta 
wrong tone. The words stung at 
for a moment he had nothing to 
though he were a scolded boy at si 

“This is beside the question,” he, 
mered finally. ‘I want to talk to Nos 

“Noel doesn’t want to talk to 

Suddenly Mrs. Poindexter held 
sheet of note paper to him. He open 
It said: 


“Aunt Jo: As to what we talked a 
this afternoon: If that intolera 
calls, as he will probably do, and b 
presumptuous whining, please speak te 
frankly. Tell him I never loved hi 
I never at any time claimed to love 
that his persistence is revolting to 
that I am old enough to know my o' 
and that my greatest wish is neve 
him again in this world.” 


Juan stood there aghast. His 
was suddenly about him. Noel did 
she had never cared. It was alla 
terous joke on him, played by those 
the business of life had been su 
from the beginning. He realized n 
fundamentally they were all akin 
Cora, Noel, her father, this cold 
woman here—affirming the prer 
the rich to marry always within t 
to erect artificial barriers and st 
against those who could presume 
summer’s philandering. The sc 
from his eyes and he saw his year é 
of struggle and effort not as prog! 
ward a goal but only as a little ra 
run by himself, outside, with no one to 
except himself—no one who cared. — 

Blindly he looked about for his 
scarcely realizing it was in the hall. 
he.stepped back when Mrs. Poin 
hand moved toward him half 
through the mist and Mrs. Poin 
voice said softly, ‘I’m sorry.” 1 
was in the hall, the note still clutche 
the hand that struggled through thes! 
of his overcoat, the words which h 
must somehow say choking through 

“T didn’t understand. I regret vel 
that I’ve bothered you. It wasn’t 
me how matters stood—between N 
me ” 5 
His hand was on the door knob. 

“‘T’m sorry, too,”’ said Mrs. Poinde 
“T didn’t realize from what Noel said 
what I had to do would be so hard- 
Templeton.” 

“‘Chandler,” he corrected hei 
““My name’s Chandler.” 

She stood dead still; suddenly hel 
went white. » 

“What?” 

“My name—it’s Chandler.” 

Like a flash she threw herself agains! 
half-open door and it bumped shut. 
in a flash she was at the foot of the sta 

“Noel!” she cried in a high, clea 
“Noel! Noel! Come down, Noel! 
lovely voice floated up like a bell thr 
the long high central hall. ‘No 
down! It’s Mr. Chandler! It’s Chan 
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e of the life of the horde. He would 
yr hours with the other naked, dirty, 
iin-scratching youngsters, fascinated 
enthralled while the women, busily 
ying skins the while with their flint 
es, reminded each other of stories and 
3—harshly simple in the very begin- 
» of poetry—which enshrined the dim 
stional history of emerging man, which 
ther cases were of magical potency, 
‘ting the hunters absent on the chase, 
‘tating each and every of those multi- 
specifically feminine tasks and hard- 
, which were their part in the ceaseless 
gle for existence. 
‘ch was the environment in which 
2 Squirrel grew up from skin-slung 
‘hood to an active childhood that effi- 
ily accompanied those women in that 
search for edible roots, grubs and 
._ which supplemented the precarious 
‘supply provided by the hunters. His 
on was bounded by the communal life 
e horde, by the immense semitropic 
its through which that horde wandered 
sssly, ever nervously alert for the lurk- 
growling carnivores which the benefi- 
spirit leaping in their camp fires was 
agically potent to scare away, not less 
‘for the stealthily treacherous ambus- 
|, declared in a sudden flight of spears, 
tling of wooden clubs of other hordes 
iose hunting grounds they trespassed. 
absence of any vessel that would re- 
juids held them always to the vicinity 
teams and rivers, vast turbulently 
ng floods, some of them, that came— 
th he knew it not—from the vividly 
terminal ice caverns of far-off colossal 
ors disintegrating under a glowing sun, 
king between the smooth-polished 
‘ed flanks of mountain valleys in a 
‘retreat that had already lasted for 
id thousands of years. 
ch was his life, and, knowing no other, 
is happy in it, with the innate freshly 
‘capacity for happiness of childhood, 
sat close within the protecting hairy 
of his mother, behind the arrogantly 
1 reclining inner ring of the hunters, 
ared the meat she gave him from her 
nferior portions. Across the circle, he 
Fur Rat and Singing Bird likewise 
to their respective mothers. They 
nischievously and silently abstracted 
oe immediately in front of them, 
them at him in a flourish of their 
g. He grimaced at them insultingly, 
hhen—in a semiconsequential associa- 
of ideas—glanced up to the coarse- 
hed, dirt-bedaubed face of his mother. 
fother,” he asked, imperfectly artic- 
| using his baby name for her, ‘‘when 
(bea hunter, too, and throw the bones 
u and the other women?” 
» looked down on him. He had no 
g of the pride and the pang that were 
taneous in her as she opened her loose 
1a fond smile, answered in her click- 
Tunting, guttural speech. 
'resently, little one. Presently. The 
rill come when I shall mourn for you. 
shall be a mighty hunter. I will make 
agics for you.” 
wondered vaguely why she should 
for him, remembered in a dim, con- 
recollection that the women of the 
had howled and wailed, had made 
iowl and wail also in an infection of 
2xtravagant grief, when the last batch 
ited men had passed through the 
ony which converted them into full- 
vhunters. Why? He renounced solu- 
f the puzzle, consoled himself with a 
ht of the big magic she would make 
™. She was a woman, and women 
very wise in all manner of magics. 


de Squirrel, Fur Rat and Singing 
-adolescentsnow, all but fully grown— 
1 carefully concealed in the edge of 
orest overlooking the broad river. 
careful concealment was part of the 
throughout the day—since that now 
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remote dawn when the adult men of the 
horde, led by the oldest patriarch, had 
rushed upon them with fearful cries, torn 
them from the arms of their half ritually, 
half genuinely shrieking mothers, chased 
them with sticks and stones away from the 
cooking fires—throughout that long inter- 
minable day they must not be seen by 
man or woman. Immemorial custom so de- 
creed it. The sun was now submerging it- 
self in the blood-red flood of the river; the 
forest was filling with thick dusk; presently 
they would besummoned to that mysterious 
ceremony, so long craved for, so long half 
dreaded, which would make them fully 
fledged hunters, on a parity with the other 
grown men of the horde. 

They could not imagine to themselves 
what that ceremony would be—that vaguely 
terrible, carefully.concealed ceremony which 
neither woman nor child was ever per- 
mitted to witness—and with the approach 
of the fateful moment a sickening, shivering 
fear invaded them, became acute. During 
the long day, they had boasted vain- 
gloriously to each other, in spasmodic, des- 
perate attempts to maintain their courage. 
But, now, with the thickening shadows, in 
the physical faintness of their long fast, 
they had ceased to speak, could not indeed 
have uttered a sound through their trem- 
bling lips. They crouched miserably, fin- 
gering the magic charms their mothers had 
given them, necklaces of strung shells 
which magically were potent with the pro- 
tecting power of motherhood. 

From out of sight, in the riverside camp 
beyond the promontory, they could hear 
those women howling and wailing as they 
had howled and wailed since dawn, ritually 
bemoaning the loss of the sons they feigned 
were forever gone from them. There was a 
convincing note of genuineness in those 
lamentations which worked upon the nerves 
of those three youths in the forest, aug- 
mented their vague terror of the unknown 
ordeal before them. Time was—already 
zons back—when that loss had been a re- 
current frightful reality, when the jeal- 
ously vindictive old male of the primitive 
family group had murderously rushed upon 
the young males, had driven them away 
under penalty of death. An atavistic race 
memory, revived in the histrionics of this 
symbolic drama of the ancient tragedy, 
created in the confusedly naive minds of 
those women an illusion of the fact, infused 
into their cries a poignancy of genuine emo- 


tion plausibly justified by the knowledge | 


that never indeed would their sons return 
to them as children, that nevermore would 
they call them by their familiar infant 
names. When they came back, it would be 
newly denominated, and feigning elabo- 
rately not to know their own mothers. This 
was rigid custom, deriving from an an- 
tiquity beyond memory, not to be de- 
parted from. 

Neither those women nor the lads crouch- 
ing in the forest had any idea of the mean- 
ing or purpose of this rite; it sufficed that 
ancient tradition decreed that the adoles- 
cent males should undergo the established 
ceremony of initiation before being recog- 
nized as fully fledged members of the 
horde, that the women should wail for 
them. 

Faint with hunger, shivering with appre- 
hension, Little Squirrel glanced at his two 
companions, as wretched as himself, tried 
to imagine what that ceremony would be. 
There was something vividly, disquietingly 
sinister in these preliminaries, terrifyingly 
significant of mysterious perils. He re- 
called, for reassurance, the lads who had 
gone through the previous initiation cere- 
mony, months back. They had all safely 
returned, but looking different, their bodies 
cicatrized with mystic scars, daubed for 
the first time with red ocher, and very 
proudly no longer boys, but accepted men 
and hunters. Not a hint of what they had 
seen or experienced had escaped them, al- 
though he rememberéd some of the younger 
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women trying to wheedle the secret out of 
them when the older men were absent. 
Those had all returned alive. But, he re- 
membered also—with a new spasm of sick- 
ening fear—there had been a celebrated 
previous occasion, talked of by the old 
women over the fire only yesterday, when 
one of the novices had not returned. He 
had been swallowed up by the ferociously 
roaring tiger demon of the forest. Would he 
himself return? He shuddered, shivered 
with the almost irresistible impulse of his 
limbs to dash away into the forest. It was 
impossible. He was held prisoner by im- 
mutable custom. Only by nerving himself 
to endure whatever there was to endure 
could he enter upon the longed-for status 
of a man. 

What was that? A peculiar sound issued 
from the now gloomy recesses of the for- 
est—a sound that began softly on a low, 
weirdly moaning note that swelled and 
swelled until it became a deafening, whir- 
ring, throbbing, unnerving roar. He had 
heard that sound before, ‘could identify it. 
He had no suspicion that it was produced 
by one of those men whirling about his 
head a slat of wood attached to a grass 
rope; neither woman nor child was ever 
allowed to see those magically potent in- 
struments. To him, as to his shivering 
companions, as to those distant women 
who redoubled their howls and wails, it 
was the authentic voice of the great tiger 
demon, the Striped One, who was the om- 
nipotent ruler of the jungle, with whom 
presently—so, vaguely, there was a rumor 
among the uninitiated—hewould be brought 
into contact for acceptance or catastrophic 
rejection. The sound continued, monstrous, 
uncanny, the awful voice of a vaguely con- 
ceived god divesting himself of his normal 
animality, speaking formidably to his hu- 
man votaries. Fur Rat clutched at him in a 
sudden accentuation of terror, grimaced 
dumbly at him, his vocal cords paralyzed 
in his throat, his eyes protruding in his 
low-browed, coarse-mouthed, brutish face. 
Singing Bird crouched, trembling in every 
limb as though he had the cold fever, his 
teeth chattering, his chest panting like that 
of a trapped animal. Little Squirrel’s own 
terror leaped up overpoweringly in him, re- 
enforced by the contagion of that of his 
companions. He would have shrieked if he 
could have uttered a sound. This was the 
commencement of the rite. 

That monstrous throbbing roar dimin- 
ished by imperceptible degrees, diminished 
until once more it was only a weird moan, 
diminished until finally it ceased. There 
was silence, a silence as uncanny as the 
noise it replaced, a silence that was full of 
menace. Out of the silence a voice spoke, 
startling the three lads to a convulsive 
jerk of all their limbs. It was one of the 
full-grown men of the horde. He had 
tracked them stealthily, without rustling a 
leaf, to their lurking place. They could see 
him in the half light, his face and body gro- 
tesquely and strangely bedaubed with unu- 
sual marks. He had come to summon them 
to their ordeal. They followed him, speech- 
lessly, quiveringly, through the jungle, 
their legs almost giving way under them, 
sick with fear. 

Presently, just before reaching the edge 
of a clearing where they could see the red 
flickering glow of a fire, their guide halted. 
Another full-grown man, also weirdly be- 
daubed, barred their path, a spear-bearing 
guardian of the mysteries. With solemn, 
authoritative clicked and grunted words he 
made a selection of the first novice to 
undergo the rite—chose Fur Rat. Little 
Squirrel and Singing Bird were peremptorily 
bidden to turn their backs on the clearing, 
to lie down on their faces. They obeyed, 
tremblingly, under the stern wardship of 
the man who had brought them thither. 
Panting, half dead with apprehension, their 


faces hidden on their arms as they lay full - 


length, they heard Fur Rat marched off. 
Once again the voice of the tiger demon 
commenced, swelled until it was a deafen- 
ing, throbbing, awesome roar. Suddenly 
they heard Fur Rat’s voice in a piercing 
shriek. It was followed by a wild clamor of 
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human shouts, prolonged in an ing 
guishable excited vociferation. The; 
the tiger demon ceased. A loud voj 
nounced solemnly, authoritatively, 

ing and grunting, that Fur Rat was 
The two lads in the forest almost exp; 
this confirmation of their worst fears 

again there was a tumultuous yo 
tion, a barbaric monotonous son 

many throats; once again the tiger ¢ 
roared appallingly with that voice 

was not the normal voice of a tiger. 
was a final tremendous shout; agg 
lence—an awful silence which cont 

Little Squirrel jumped like a fish 
unexpected touch on his shoulders. 
voice bade him rise. It was his t 
man who had conducted Fur Ra 
death stood over him, clutched h 
the arm as, tremblingly, he got up 
feet, impelled him irresistibly toway 
fatal clearing. On the very edge of it) 
other peculiarly bedaubed hunter a 
them, took him by the other arm. 
gripped between them, he was m 
into the clearing where a great fire h 
where the grotesquely marked hunt 
the horde stood in two lines facin 
other. And once again the awful y 
the tiger demon swelled to an unr 
roar from the forest. 

Dazed with terror, he had onl 
vaguest perception of his surrour 
could formulate no idea of what a 
him, as he was led between the two! 
almost unrecognizably travestied 
was not left long in his agonized su 
From behind the fire appeared a fears 
disguised savage, the oldest man 
horde, a great roughly fashioned clu 
hand. With a shout of terrible rage, 
ishing the club, he rushed upon 
Squirrel, held impotent, despite hi 
vulsive, panic-stricken, writhing jerl 
cape, in the unrelaxing grasp of his 
guardians. There was no doubt of tI 
one’s purpose as he dashed at him. 
murder. And Little Squirrel shrieker 
imminence of it, even as Fur Rat ha 

The next instant, a tremendous 
not upon his head, but upon his | 
felled him to the ground. Only se 
scious, he was held there, lying yy 
back, by feet upon his body, by 
hands upon his arms. And immé 
there was a terrible clamor around 
clamor of wild voices assuring him} 
was dead. Suddenly he felt the shai 
of flint knives gashing his chest 
out—so the clamor of voices asserté 
soul that had been Little Squir 
clamor ceased. An awful voice ar 
to all the world, just as he had done fe 
Rat, that Little Squirrel was indee 
And Little Squirrel, half stunned, para 
with terror, overwhelmed by the ] 
authority of that announcement, 
believed it. Again there came th 
canny booming roar from the forest 
there was silence. 

Little Squirrel lay motionless, sur 
ing himself to this death that ha 
upon him, vaguely puzzled that 
possessed a consciousness. He imagine 
mother wailing for him. And th 
denly, startlingly, incomprehensi 
felt himself being hoisted by many 
to his feet, while someone whisper 
his ear that his name was he 
Pointed Rock. Red ocher, whose co 
bolized*blood and was therefore, m 
a reinvigoration with new life, w: 
upon him, and as he stood there, sti 
and bewildered, in the firm grasi 
warders, the hunters danced wildly 
him, singing and shouting, ac 
Pointed Rock as a member of the 

Then, while the booming roar sti 
in a tremendous affirmation, from 
est, he was led to the farther ed 
clearing, where, to his surprise, 
Fur Rat sitting, still trembling bt 
and unhurt save for the blood 
ceremonial wounds upon his ch 
Fur Rat told him that his new name} 
Sweet Water and asked what he him 
was called. 

(Continued on Page 241) 
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(Continued from Page 238) 
}ther the two lads sat and watched 
Hinging Bird was in his turn led to 
deal; watched that performance 
in the confused logic of primitive 
ras a symbolical representation of, 
refore a sufficient substitute for, the 
eadful reality. Long, long since, the 
cally jealous old male had been re- 
1 from killing his young rivals. But 
lition still persisted, had to be satis- 
‘ot easily does the innate conserva- 
‘the human mind relinquish its 
al past. Therefore, all over the say- 
rid the young males were ritually 
o be raised up again under a new 
1 the naive pretense that they were 
t individuals. Only thus could they 
vated as full-grown members of the 
And scores of thousands of years 
‘hat awesomely secret ceremonial 
its essential feature of slaying the 
and his resuscitation at the hands of 
therhood to which he was thereby 
id, would survive—not only among 
ine Age savages of Australia, among 
roes of Africa and the redskins of 
\merica, but in the Eleusinian mys- 
f cultured ancient Greece. 
shat rite, which the two trembling 
ved and shaken, bleeding from the 
'g wounds upon their chests, watched 
rrified comrade undergoing as they 
ves had undergone it, was only 
the ceremony of initiation. They 
‘cepted members of the horde; they 
yw—as hunters to be—be initiated 
‘et more secret and potent degree, a 
kinship with that fearsome tiger 
vho was theruler of the forest, which 
aake them free of his domain. 
three of them, addressed by their 
mes, Pointed Rock, Sweet Water 
aight Tree, were led into the center 
clearing. And then around them, 
om the forest came again that awe- 
g booming supernatural roar, com- 
the ceremonial dance by all the 
of the tribe. Their bodies deco- 
‘ith stripes of red ocher, a thong 
1 around their waists and dangling 
like a tail, they sprang around on 
8, roaring vociferously, simulating 
adful Striped One to whom they 
agically kin. Finally, at the termi- 
of a protracted performance which 
he characteristics of all the more 
nt of the animals over which, as 
| they desired to have power, they 
the three trembling lads, dragged 
|, the other side of the fire. . There, 
his flank, was an immense and re- 
jilled tiger. 
thunters commenced a procession 
(it, groaning and moaning in a real- 
fstense of anguished grief, bemoan- 
| splendid Striped One, the demon of 
bzle, whom they had inadvertently 
‘hus, deceived by their hypocritical 
, the animal would have no resent- 
vainst them. He would understand 
vas one of those accidents which will 
:in the best regulated of forests, and 
‘imously refrain from acts of venge- 
dainst them who were, after all, as 
peatedly assured him, of his kin. 
ith a mighty shout, the redoubtable 
(2 having been sufficiently placated, 
ters stood around while the oldest 
( the horde gashed the striped skin 
ip flint knife, cut out a chunk of 
ne by one, Pointed Rock, Sweet 
ind Straight Tree were led up to the 
One by one they were given that 
at, were made to kneel and lap the 
‘om the wound. Thus, having par- 
f the god, mingled his substance 
tirs, they were magically one with 
vuld be free to kill him—though 
sosequent apologies—as they were 
Cight and kill men of their own hu- 
2, In token of it, they were daubed 
Us sacred signs, identical with those 
\7 the other hunters, which affirmed 
‘ship. 
hen, with another wild, joyous vo- 
in, the tiger was flung upon the 
ick fire and duly cooked, to be at 


\- 


called them, in a virile scorn which covered 
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last eaten in a gluttonous orgy where the 
hunters reénforced their own magical iden- 
tity with the animal they most feared, in 
the prototype of all those ceremonial ban- 
quets with which from time immemorial 
mystic rites have concluded. 


Pointed Rock—who once had been Little 
Squirrel—slunk stealthily, like the great 
feline to which he was now mystically kin, 
through the entanglement of the jungle, 
dark in its overhead interlacement of foli- 
age. He was alone, and he hated to be 
alone. In his right hand he held the death- 
dealing, long wooden spear and_ short 
wooden club, fashioned for him not long 
since with many muttered magics, by the 
elders of the horde. His body and face 
were daubed with the occult signs that de- 
noted his membership in the tiger brother- 
hood. He was now, therefore, a fully en- 
franchised man, and he was now on that 
traditional first expedition of the newly 
initiated hunter. He was going to procure 
for himself a wife. 

It was essential that he should do this 
alone and unassisted by the other members 
of the horde. Women captured by the 
horde in common became slaves in com- 
mon. For him to possess, as a mark of his 
accomplished manhood, a woman of his 
own who should be even nominally his wife, 
he must, so the stern logic of the savage de- 
creed, capture her in a solitary raid. Natu- 
rally somewhat timid and unenterprising— 
although he hid the fact to the best of his 
ability—he had already so long deferred 
this dangerous adventure that it was be- 
coming a public shame to him, an oppor- 
tunity for humiliating jest in which the en- 
tire horde joined with derisive enjoyment. 

The other hunters had fallen into a 
habit of coarse jokes which professed a 
doubt whether he was not really a girl. The 
women, perfidiously tongued, amused them- 
selves with maliciously sly remarks behind 
his back as he sat now in that privileged 
inner circle round the cooking fires; asked 
each other how that child came to be with 
the men. There was no woman to perform 
for him those convenient little domestic 
services which the other hunters enjoyed 
from their various squaws. Since his initia- 
tion, his mother had ceased to concern her- 
self with him in public. It would have been 
an infraction of that rigid traditional code 
which feigned that he was no longer her 
son, but a different and strange individual. 
Nevertheless, secretly she urged him to 
show himself a man, lest he should be a 
shame upon her; to get himself a wife even 
as the other novices had done. Already, 
long since, Sweet Water—who had been 
Fur Rat—and Straight Tree—who had 
been Singing Bird—had returned swagger- 
ingly to the camp with the respective young 
women they had found for themselves in 
the forest—young women with whom they 
were now on the best of terms. The sar- 
casms of that quartet had become espe- 
cially unendurable. In desperation, he had 
finally screwed up his courage, announced 
his resolve. 

The objective of his expedition had been 
settled for him by the older hunters. Re- 
cently, a hitherto unknown race of men, 
coming from those far-off regions whence 
the sun rose, had begun to invade the hunt- 
ing grounds which from time immemorial 
had been the preserve of the tiger men. 
These newcomers were differentiated by 
many peculiar customs of their own and by 
a civilization which, if still rudimentary, 
was incontestably superior. Their flint 
knives—of which Pointed Rock’s horde, 
cautiously tracking the strangers through 
the forest, had picked up several aban- 
doned specimens—were of distinctly better 
workmanship, their edges more carefully 
chipped to a straighter line. And they made 
for themselves not mere roofless wind shel- 
ters as did the tiger men, but an astounding 
novelty of small domed huts constructed of 
boughs and leaves. 

Nor was this all. Pointed Rock’s horde 
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woman men, because, so it was asserted, 
though not without much quarrelsome dis- 
cussion round the camp fires, old women 
held the supreme authority in each of their 
slowly advancing encampments; more—if 
they could believe the story of a stranger 
woman captured by another horde, with 
whom Pointed Rock’s people were on pre- 
cariously friendly terms—the huts and all 
the articles within them were the property 
of the women, the men dwelling in them 
only as permitted guests. Whether this 
amazing improbability was to be fully cred- 
ited or no, and a robust male skepticism 
prevailed in Pointed Rock’s encampment, 
it was obvious that these strange women 
must possess many extremely potent mag- 
ics. If only one of them could be cap- 
tured, and her magics—under the persua- 
sion of a few judicious beatings—turned to 
the service of the horde, it was possible, 
even probable, that the menacing, bitterly 
resented invasion of this stranger people 
might be stayed. Therefore, equally obvi- 
ously, Pointed Rock’s future wife was indi- 
cated for him. He had only to prove himself 
aman, and go and capture her. There had, 
around the camp fire, been an excited ap- 
proval of the idea which only he had failed 
to share. 

However, public opinion is not less ty- 
rannically compelling in the encampment of 
a horde of naked savages than in the cities 
of a refined civilization, and, accordingly, 
Pointed Rock found himself slinking fur- 
tively through the forest, tensely alert for 
the slightest hint of danger and most un- 
pleasantly alone. Some far-ranging hunters 
of the horde had reconnoitered a group of 
huts of the woman men at about half-a- 
day’s distance. With much gesticulatory 
talk, this settlement had been cheerfully 
and unanimously assigned to him as his 
objective. There were many women in it, 


‘said the spies who had overlooked it from 
| the thin-twigged tops of some conveniently 


adjacent trees, old women who scolded and 
young women who were attractively plump 
and still more attractively diligent. 
Pointed Rock had only to club one of them 
over the head, and to drag her away with 
him. 

It had sounded easy enough in the 
competitive boasting round the camp fire, 
the pleasant excitement of which had 
finally worked Pointed Rock up to a mag- 
niloquent vaunt he now acutely regretted. 
He was miserably conscious that he could 
not return without one of those stranger 
women, unless he wished to be forever 
shamed, the permanent butt for the scath- 
ing ridicule of the entire horde. And here, 
in this peril-haunted forest, the venture as- 
sumed an altogether different aspect. 

Meanwhile, he slid stealthily, noiselessly, 
between the creeper-festooned tree trunks 
of the forest, leaving the minimum of trail 
behind him. Skillful hunters and fierce war- 
riors were these woman men, and there was 
always the possibility that one of their 
parties, perceiving where he had pressed his 
foot on a leaf, remarking some tiny twig 
that he had by accident broken on his pas- 
sage, might even now be following up be- 
hind him. That possibility kept him at an 
acute pitch of wariness. He knew well 
enough what would be his fate should he 
be discovered. The woman men were piti- 
less slayers. 

At last, after many hours of infinitely 
cautious progress, slipping like a quick 
shadow from tree to tree, he stopped sud- 
denly, sniffing with the broad twitching 
nostrils of his brutish face. Somewhere 
ahead of him fires were burning. He lis- 
tened intently, flung himself down, his ear 
to the ground, caught a faint murmur of 
many voices. He was near his goal. The 
next instant he had swung himself silently 
into the nearest tree, was traveling noise- 
lessly, with an agility that was instinctive 
from some arboreal ancestor, from branch 
to branch, from tree to tree, in the direc- 
tion of the settlement. A quarter of an 
hour later, concealed in the foliage of a tall 
summit, he was gazing down upon it. 

It was as the spies had reported. A dozen 
or more round-domed huts—in his mind, he 


January 


compared them to ant heaps—were 
tered ina small clearing through” 
flowed a forest stream. The blu 
smoke of the cooking fires outside thos 
drifted across the clearing, half obs 
the figures, men and women and chi 
seated around them in the voracious, 
enjoyment of their evening meal 
noticed, with surprise, that here thos 
did not occupy a privileged inner rin 
its concomitant selection of the best 
meat for themselves. On the contrar 
women sat side by side with them, eh 
ing happily, in a strange and perfect 
ity of opportunity. Certainly, the n 
of those women were very powerful! 
vague imagination of them, as evid 
by this unheard-of audacity, almost s 
him into abandoning his purpose. Yi 
knowledge that he could not return y 
cessful, reénforced by the thousan 
years-old instinct for wife capture sud 
fierce in him, kept him there, fascit 
scarcely daring to breathe. ; 
Under that instinct, he began t 
praise those women, to look at them y 
critical eye, making his choice bei 
them. They wore as little clothing ¢ 
men, but like the men they each w 
girdle to which was attached a smal 
pouch—another convenience of civiliz 
which was novel to him. All of them,e 
the querulous old crones whose shrill 
were loud in a vehemence of argum 
the men, which certainly would not 
been permitted in his own horde, we 
most equally attractive to him. Prese 
howeyer, he singled out one young wi 
as more desirable than the rest. She 
indeed quite young, but, conspicuc 
confidently sure of herself as she joke 
vaciously with the men around her, 1 
was a quality in her laughter which th 
him queerly as it floated up to him, pe 
in his tree. He watched her with an; 
intentness, his muscles involunta 
tracting themselves in an instinctive 
mal readiness for a leap that was of ¢ 
impossible. She finished eating, 
from her place, strolled about be 
other cooking fires with a jaunty cog 
provocativeness of manner, e 
swift repartee, incomprehensible 
with the men who shouted with laug 
her wit. Clearly, she was an alto 
perior type of being. If only he 
catch her alone! He visualized h 
leading her back, conquered and doe 
triumph to that crude wind-sh 
campment on the river bank, quiv 
a swiftly kindled fever of anticipatiy 
sire. 
In his absorption, he forgot his 
stinct of concealment, protruded 
through the foliage. And, as tho 
were some magnetism in his gaze, 
she turned and looked full at hi 
was no doubt that she had seen h 
could feel, almost with a physica 
her eyes meet his. On the instant, 
his head back, shot through with st 
panic. She would point him out! 
be killed! He made the first half m 
to descend the tree, to escape bef: 
men leaped up in excited hunt 
checked himself for another quick 
her. To his astonishment, she had 
alarm, was continuing equably her | 
stroll around the cooking fires, ¥ 
then laughing with one of those fo’ 
men he hated. Yet she had indubit 
him! Hewasinstinctively certain o 
utterly bewildered at her failure | 
nounce him. ua 
He remained in his tree top, watchin 
with the intent fixity of a wild animal 
centrated on its prey. Presently, st 
that equable jaunty stroll, she moved | 
from the cooking fires, went to the f 
stream, stopped to pick a scarlet b 
from a bush, to fix it in her hair, § 
along the bank. He noticed that s 
small straight reed in her hand. Th 
descended into the jungle, behin 
wherein he was perched. If only 
continue along it into the forest! 
follow her, drop down suddenly be 
(Continued on Page 245) 
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ng her off from return to those strange- 
ng huts. Almost as though she were 
nsciously obeying his desire, she did 
rolling almost underneath his tree with 
hurried gait of perfect confidence in the 
y of her environment. Quivering in 

7 limb, his face twitching with excite- 

, he held his breath as she passed. 

, allowed her a little start, then, with a 
y<eylike noiseless agility, he swung him- 
from branch to branch, from tree to 
jin pursuit. A fierce exulting excite- 

seethed in him, gave him a preter- 
-al sureness of silent leap, an abnormal 
gth of arm to catch himself on the 

*h he had marked as he dropped ever 
» and lower in his diagonal progress. 
ly she wandered a little farther, she 
his! 

e did so, sauntering negligently, the 
.2t blossom vivid in her hair, that pecul- 

‘ttle reed in her hand, in a careless con- 
‘ce that filled him with an intoxication 
‘ticipatory triumph. He could hear her 
ning a little tune. At last she stopped, 
ed about to turn back. It was the mo- 


xe a flitting shadow, he dropped from 
ranch to the ground, crept up behind 
his short wooden club shifted to his 
| hand. Silent as he was, however, she 
‘neard him with her primitively acute 
's—turned and faced him with a pecul- 
jnile that altogether puzzled him, that 
ed him in a sudden confused awe 
«manifestly superior personality. He 
ied, irresolute, his club half raised. She 
Bes finger to her mouth in the gesture of 
we, smiled at him again. Should he club 
tow, swiftly, while he had the oppor- 
1y? Before he could make up his mind, 
jad said something in her incompre- 
ble language, pointed to a bird that 
‘ust flown to a near-by bough. With a 
‘swift movement, she extracted some- 
| from the skin pocket at her girdle, 
( the reed to her mouth, pointed it at 
)ird. The next moment the bird— 
23d with a tiny poison dart—had fallen, 
| Pointed Rock jumped back aghast, 
wed. This was something utterly novel 
experience. Of a truth, the magies of 
women were, above all women’s, po- 
They could kill at a distance, with- 
low of club or spear, by merely breath- 
eet a reed! The young woman 
‘ed, pointed the blow pipe at him, half 
jievously, half in genuine threat. He 
himself down in panic-fear, abandon- 
\is own weapons, forgetting even the 
\ce of those surely hostile men not far 
iit at the fires of the settlement. 
id she spare his life if he made obei- 
to her? He groveled. 
2 came up to him, smiling in reassur- 
' spoke low-toned incomprehensible 
1s to him, sat down beside him. Shiver- 
‘ill with fright, he regained sufficient 
lence to sit up, to look at her. She was 
imiling, spoke again, with that gesture 
i! was ominously significant of the ne- 
‘y for a discreet minimum of sound, 
A provocatively, mischievously. 
a long time they sat there together, 
| the dusk gloom of the forest became 
‘Tr around them. They knew no words 
‘nmon and their conversation was in 
gesture language which is, neverthe- 
surprisingly eloquent when a young 
3 a young woman have a mutual 
a to come to an understanding. By 
; gestures, she made him comprehend 
he was not one of those women who 
e clubbed and carried off, she had a 
-—she lifted her little blow pipe— 
_tmade her immune to any such rash 
ae at violence on his part; that the 
‘n of her tribe chose for themselves. 
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She was, it seemed, choosing now, in that 
curious elemental caprice for a man of more 
primitive type than herself which women, 
in all times, have occasionally indulged; a 
caprice not unknown in London, Paris and 
New York. Bewildered, still in supersti- 
tious awe of her, he half understood. He 
understood also, when—drawing roughly 
the ground plan of the various huts on the 
uncovered sand of the stream bed—she in- 
dicated which hut was hers, inherited from 
a mother recently deceased, made him 
understand finally that when it was quite 
dark he should creep thither, unperceived 
by anyone. 

Pointed Rock never returned to that en- 
campment by the river bank where the 
tiger men tyrannized over their miserable 
squaws. For many weeks, he crept at 
night into the hut of that provocatively 
smiling, fascinating, authoritative young 
woman, and during the day concealed him- 
self, with every art to which his imminent 
peril could stimulate his savage faculties, 
from those vengefully searching men of the 
settlement who had speedily become aware 
of his lurking propinquity. Finally, there 
came a day when he had become familiar to 
them, when they tolerated his presence, 
ceased to hunt him, and another day, soon 
after that, when that young woman—he 
had learned some of her language, and her 
name was Red Flower—kept him with her 
beyond the dawn, and publicly and boldly 
exhibited him as her husband. And, there- 
after, subsequent to an awesomely solemn 
ceremony of blood brotherhood, he was ac- 
cepted as a member of the tribe, living, as 
all the other husbands lived, as a guest in 
his wife’s hut. 

Thus, or similarly, was instituted that 
peculiar marriage by stealth, which for un- 
told thousands of years existed parallel to 
the yet more ancient marriage by capture, 
and which intensified that reckoning and 
inheritance by mother kin alone which was, 
universally, it seems, a remote stage in hu- 
man social progress. Scores of thousands of 
years later it would yet survive in all its 
completeness among savage peoples dis- 
persed the world over, and memories of it 
would persist in the betrothal customs of 
twentieth-century Wales, as in that ancient 


Japanese name for marriage “to slip by | 


night into the house.’”’ Among the Teutons 
in the fullness of time, those memories 
would be sublimated into the romantic 
Venusberg episode of the Tannhauser leg- 
end, and in classic ancient Greece would be- 
come immortal in the exquisitely beautiful 
story of Cupid and Psyche, told when its 
origin had long been forgotten and its mean- 
ing lost. 


All this happened where, after an incom- 
putably immense lapse of time, after ero- 
sions, inundations, variations of climate, 
emergences and subsidences had changed 
the face of the land out of recognition, save 
only that a shrunken river still flowed in a 
deepened valley, the ultracivilized city of 
Paris stretches in a blue-roofed mass of 
houses from the white basilica of Sacré 
Cceur on the one height to the cupolas of 
the Observatory on the other. The an- 
thropologist may perhaps remark, with an 
amused smile at the quite fortuitous coin- 
cidence, that it is still an area where woman 
is the dominant sex. 

Note—The early paleolithic period known to sci- 
entists as the Chellean takes its name from Chelles, 
near Paris, where the crude flint implements typical 
of the epoch were first excavated and recognized for 
what they were. Those implements are, of course, 
found nearly all over the world, in both hemispheres. 
The type of culture associated with them may be in- 
ferred from a synthesis of that found in still-surviving 


savage races who have not developed beyond the be- 
ginnings of the Old Stone Age. 


Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series of 
stories by Mr. Austin. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 5 
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(Continued from Page 7) 


over and over again the various shots un- 
til my tutors believed the defects of exe- 
cution had been decreased. 

On this point of everlasting practice, and 
its relation to the production of finished 
skill, I have some positive convictions 
which I shall express later; it will suffice 
to say here that our daily routine would 
have been the equivalent of tedium to any 
but the most devout adherent of this sport. 
And a devout adherent I was at this stage. 
Golf had become a thralldom, bogey a 
fetish, and the feel of the club a sixth 
sense. 

In the Mahon boys ran a wholesome vein 
of humor, a quality which is so often a sav- 
ing grace to the confirmed golfer. Frank 
Mahon especially loved a practical joke. 
When the exigencies of earning a livelihood 
forced him to abandon caddying, which in 
those days brought only fifty cents a round 
at the leading clubs, and less on some 
courses, Frank became a freight brakeman 
on the Long Island Railroad. One day his 
train stopped alongside a golf course, and 
from the top of the car Frank saw several 
boys batting the ball around the course. 
In all probability they were the sons of 
well-to-do people, who, like everyone else 
of that period, believed that golf was a 
game restricted to the more prosperous, 
since the average workingman had neither 
the time, money nor inclination to play it. 
Indeed, I cannot imagine anything more 
improbable than an epidemic of the golf 
fever among working people at that time. 
It was not then as it is today, when peo- 
ple from all stations of life swarm over the 
hundreds of courses which have risen to re- 
place the few, not rubbing elbows in the 
literal sense, but banded together by a 
common bond and moved by a common 
impulse which make them what they have 
come to be—members of the fifth estate. 

But to return to Frank Mahon, brake- 
man, atop his freight car. When he saw 
the youngsters floundering around the field, 
topping, slicing, hooking, missing and dig- 
ging divots from the turf, he hopped down 
from the car and strolled over to them, 
watching their antics with the affectation 
of a bewildered air. 

“Why, what in the heck are you kids 
doing, anyhow?”’ he drawled. 


The Brakeman on the Tinks 


Their quick survey of his working clothes 
acquainted them with the reason for this 
stranger’s lack of understanding. Who 
could expect a brakeman to know anything 
about golf? 

“We're playing golf?”’ they informed 
him. 

“What’s golf?” inquired Frank. 

“Tt’s a game; you hit the ball as far as 
you can and try to put it into a hole,” said 
their spokesman. 

“So that’s golf, is it? Well, I swan, thew 
ain’t nothing to that as I can see. Anybody 
can hit a ball with a great big bat like that.” 

The boys saw the chance for a little fun 
at the expense of the brakeman. 

“You think anybody can hit the ball, do 
you?”’ queried the ringleader. ‘‘Here now, 
let’s see you hit it.’”’ And he handed Frank 
a wooden club. 

“Me? Say, if I ever hit that little ball 
with this big bat, I’ll knock it for a home 
run clean out of the lot!” 

The boys were having a hard time to 
repress their laughter. Their imagination 
took in the picture of the confusion of this 
hardy son of toil after he had made a vicious 
swipe at the ball and missed it altogether. 
Oh, what a yarn this was going to be to tell 
the older golfers back at the clubhouse! 

Frank took the club gingerly in his hands, 
eyed the tiny ball disdainfully, and dis- 
regarding all golf form, squared off like the 
great Ed Delehanty at bat. The club was 
in an impossible position for an accurate 
shot. The head pointed downward, theshaft 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. | | was poised like a bat in a ball player’s 


hands, almost parallel with the groun¢ 
Frank’s body was twisted at an anglew 
insured a pathetic climax to his boas 
he would knock the ball out of the lo} 

“‘Good-by, little ball,” Frank 
while the boys giggled. 

With that he straightened his shoul] 
took the proper stance, brought the 
up in a graceful sweep and swung it a 
ball, all so quickly that the boys 
barely able to observe what was happ 
There was a swish, a click and a p 
silence in the gallery, as the ball rose 
the ground and floated down the cour 
225 yards, a prodigious distance for a; 

“There, what did I tell you? There 
nothing to this game as I can se 
claimed Frank, as he brushed some 
inary wrinkles out of his shirt sleey 
turned to face the astounded, spee 
little group. He handed the club b 
the oldest boy. “I got to get back. 
freight ear; there goes the whistle, 
did you say the game was? Golf? O} 
golf. Well, there ain’t nothing to gol 
can see.” 


Where Golf Was Born 


And as this strange species of 
Island brakeman sauntered towa 
railroad tracks, climbed back on top 
car and waved farewell to the 
golfers, they still stood in the same 
gazing at him as though he was somethi 
possessed. An inarticulate “‘Gosh!” 
fled ‘“‘Gee!”” and an undertoned “J 
crickets!’’ were the only sounds that 
the stillness of that immediate sect 
the links. 

Golf was celebrating its twelfth of 
birthday in the United States at the t} 
which I speak. The inquiries mad 
those who have searched into its hi 
have elicited a fund of interesting lor 
there are several outstanding points whi 
seem to have escaped attention complet. 
by most of the players of this day 
most startling of these is that golf 
played, not in Scotland, which is ge 
supposed to have been its birthplace, 
Holland. In its primeval form th 
believed to have been only a crude: 
of what it is in its modern raiment 
basic principles were unquestionabl 
In my time it has always amounted 
rilege to advocate radical reforms 
game. The slight changes have invarial, 
been more of an expedient nat 
constitutional. A manifesto of the: 
St. Andrews Club of Scotland reads: “ 
game ceases to be golf as soon as th 
are broken at pleasure.”’ This refers m¢| 
to arbitrary violations by individuals, 
the spirit back of it is the same é 
which keeps the game free from tamper 

There is scattered evidence that 
played sporadically in this coun’ 
than a century previous to the time 
placed on an enduring basis in 1 
year which is now accepted as ma 
real beginning. I have heard auth 
the early history of the game tell 
law passed in the city of Albs 
York, in 1760, forbidding Sunday 
is traditional that wherever Se 
went they took the game with the 
actly the same manner as base’ 
follows Americans over the face 
globe. In New York, the membe 
St. Andrews Society, which was fo 
1756 and was the outgrowth of the 
Society of New York, its senior b 
years, made a practice of provi 
tainment for the men who came h 
the Scottish regiments in coloni 
Golf was one of the diversions whic 
couraged among the soldiers from the 
tive land. 

But whatever golf was played h 
was of an unorganized and local na 
gained no foothold among nativ 
icans. There is not even any record to 

(Continued on Page 249) 


(Continued from Page 246) 
it stirred sufficient interest to be 
ry of the ridicule which greeted its re- 
more than 100 years later. And with 
tevolution it died, leaving only a few 
ners, who, in spite of the clannish 
h spirit and the traditional Scotch 
‘or old customs, were unable to refan 
ame to life. It is unquestionably true 
here and there over the land were 
men who continued to swing clubs 
at times even banded together and 
ed out courses, as the records of 
; and other Southern localities show; 
. remains that no effort to launch golf 
- United States was genuinely success- 
itil thirty-eight years ago. The fact 
t had meanwhile taken strong hold in 
da seemed to be without effect. 
_ me tell you the story of the real 
of golf in this country as it has been 
ome. It isa good story, a real chapter 
sional history. I was on earth at the 
but not on hand to bear witness to 
\otable event. A curious fact is that 
who fell into line soon afterward were 
xenlightened as to its beginning as 
persons are today. I can understand 
There were no memories to be hal- 
then, no lore to be cherished, no tra- 
s to be upheld, no banner to be waved. 
st confess that years passed before I, 
oted follower of golf, ever knew of 
trange way in which the seed was 
2d—the seed which flourished so well 
: richness of American soil and which 
’w see grown into a crop of amazing 
itude. 
sre lived in New York in those days 
‘t Lockhart, a native Scot, a kindly 
who delighted in the good deeds he 
perform in his own unobtrusive way, 
man of certain social reserve. He was 
ceted with the old New York dry- 
firm of Sweetser, Pembroke & Co., 
put of existence, and had prospered 
So when the longing seized him in 
to return to his native country there 
10 obstacles standing in the way of his 
ty. That trip across the Atlantic be- 
s have thousands of other sea jour- 
-a man’s whim to visit the scenes of 
uth. Its climax was the beginning of 
ntful chapter in American history. 


Clubs Across the Sea 


Scotland, Lockhart visited the Tom 
‘ses, Senior and Junior, two of the 
‘eelebrated characters in all golfing 
y, who were then presiding over their 
thold, the old St. Andrews course, the 
nee of which is recorded back as far as 
In the 60’s and early 70’s the two 
ses were supreme in the game and ac- 
edged none as their equals, unless it 
/illie Parke, Sr., of Musselburgh, who 
into their monopoly on the British 

Championship by winning it three 
) between the years 1860 and 1872. 
‘one other name, that of A. Strath, of 
‘ndrews, appears on this honor roll 
' with those of the Morrises and 
i" in the thirteen-year period men- 
‘w there is one remarkable phase to 
‘n Scotland along about the time of 
‘memorable visit made by Robert 
‘art. It is on record that the game had 
jslayed there for centuries previous to 
‘ eriod, that it had become the ruling 
ine, and even a passion of the Scotch; 
hat in 1457 it had taken such a firm 
mn the nation, and was presumably 
}. barnacle on industrial progress that 
'ment ordained that it be “utterly 
oun, and nocht usit.”” And yet when 
‘nder B. Halliday, of New York, now 
ent of the St. Andrews Golf Club of 
thester County, New York, made a 
f the southern part of Scotland in 
he found not the slightest physical 
ace of the game being played. Indeed, 
aed through Mr. Halliday only within 
st few months that he did not hear of 
mn this trip, and that he never even 
1e game until it made its appearance 
n the late 80’s. 
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I am indebted to Mr. Halliday and his 
law associate, John C. Ten Eyck, one of the 
American golf pioneers, for most of the in- 
formation relating to Mr. Lockhart’s trip 
to Scotland and what eventuated from it. 
It is presumed that Mr. Lockhart made his 
first acquaintance with golf on that occa- 
sion, that his rounds of the St. Andrews 
course convinced him that here was sport 
which really held something for the man 
who had passed his football days, and that 
it would be worth the trouble to return to 
America armed with a few clubs and balls 
with which to demonstrate the sport to the 
folks back home. Whatever were the 
thoughts running through Lockhart’s mind, 
the one important fact is that this golf 
equipment was in his baggage upon his re- 
turn—a dozen or so clubs and a number of 
gutty balls, which in 1848 had come in to 
take the place of the old featheries. 


A Chain of Green Links 


It is hard to tell what might have hap- 
pened from this point if it had not chanced 
that one of Lockhart’s good friends in 
America was John Reid, of Yonkers, New 
York, then the managing director of a 
large manufacturing company. In Reid’s 
veins ran the blood of Scotland; in every 
fiber of his being, passed down froma rugged 
Scotch ancestry, was a love for the ancient, 
time-honored customs ‘of the native land. 
And John Reid was a leader of men, a 
forceful character and gifted with a mag- 
netism of personality which imparted rare 
charm to his one pet hobby—the singing of 
old Scotch songs. Critics of musical tech- 
nic might have found much food for com- 
ment in the quality of Reid’s voice, but 
none with regard to the dramatic emphasis 
of his presentation. John Ford, an author- 
ity on Robert Burns, said of Reid’s singing 
that it bore the fruit of reviving Scotch 
music and an understanding of it in this 
country. 

Robert Lockhart took the souvenirs of 
his voyage to his friend John Reid. And 
across the horizon of Reid’s vision there 
suddenly loomeda great thought. Herewas 
a relic of his beloved Seotland, brought to 
him by a man from Dunfermline, the town 
of his own nativity, which would keep 
alive in this New World the best traditions 
of the old land; which, if he appraised the 
native American temperament rightly, 
would blend and harmonize with the more 
modern setting and bring to the people of 
this country a measure of the wholesome 
joy it had provided the Scotsmen on their 
native heath. As Reid visioned it, this was 
a boon of the first water to American man- 
kind—a rare gift from the most gracious of 
the Scottish gods, to be treasured and pre- 
served. 

Soon afterward a party of five men sat 
down to dinner at the Reid home in Yonk- 
ers. They were, besides the host, John B. 
Upham, Henry O. Talmadge, Henry Hol- 
brook and Kingman Putnam. That was on 
November 14, 1888; and around the table 
that evening was born a golf club which 
took the name of the daddy of all known 
golf courses, St. Andrews. It was the birth 
of the game in the United States. It was 
the start of what you see today, the vast 
golf chain welded from links that stretch 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific and that 
each day call a vast army of souls into com- 
munion with the outdoors and into contact 
with the most diverting, most mystifying, 
most alluring of all sports. 

So it was John Reid who was the founder 
of this new empire, the fifth estate of man, 
and Robert Lockhart who furnished the 
first munitions for the war which has been 
waged relentlessly against the citadels. of 
Colonel Bogey and General Par since that 
day. And it seems quite proper that the 
five men who met at Mr. Reid’s home 
should have done the very thing they did 
do—take formal cognizance of Mr. Lock- 
hart’s part in the launching of thenew 
movement by electing him one of the orig- 
inal members of the club. 

Golf lightning struck in more than one 
spot at the same moment. In England, the 
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dawn of the new era had preceded the 
American movement by merely a matter of 
some eight or ten years. Previous to that 
golf was better known in Great Britain than 
here, as the founding of the present Royal 
Blackheath Club in London in 1608 would 
indicate; but it was not until around 1880 
that the game really came into its own on 
the British Isles, the first Oxford-Cambridge 
match being played in 1878. The situation 
furnished one of those sidelights on human 
character hard to fathom. For generations 
the game had remained dormant, a lost 
cause, with its embers barely smoldering. 
And then the gale broke, unexpectedly and 
unheralded, to fan the fire into a roaring 
furnace and to send it sweeping over the 
land like a prairie blaze. 

It is a strange coincidence that after all 
these years it should have occurred almost 
simultaneously to more than one resident of 
this country that golf was a game admi- 
rably suited to the American temperament. 
While the Reid movement was in its earliest 
stage of development, Samuel Parrish, a 
New York banker, saw the game played in 
Biarritz, thought it possessed rare possibili- 
ties for introduction into this country and 
upon his return home formed the Shinne- 
cock Hills Golf Club on Long Island. The 
sponsors of this undertaking were wholly 
unaware of what was taking place in 
Yonkers, only a comparatively few miles 
away, exactly as John Reid and his asso- 
ciates knew nothing of what was going on 
at Shinnecock Hills. 

The original home of the St. Andrews 
golfers was a strip of unoccupied land near 
Mr. Reid’s home. Here six holes were 
roughly laid out, and over this crude course 
the pioneers engaged in their daily rounds 
of the game, interested in it more from the 
standpoint of the enjoyment and exercise 
they got out of it than from the missionary 
work they were doing. Their solitary em- 
ploye was a man who mowed the grass and 
rolled the greens. It was a club without a 
clubhouse and a links with only one-third 
the full complement of holes. But these 


| were minor obstacles to the doughty pil- 


grims of the game. It was not unlimited 
funds, nor brick and mortar, nor a per- 
fectly constructed course which was re- 
quired to keep the spirit of the movement 
alive and vigorous. Their compensation 
came in the knowledge that they had 
adopted the ideal sport for men of all ages, 
in the friendly intermingling of companion- 
able souls and in the evidence that their 
ranks were growing in a steady and whole- 
some manner. 


The Apple:-Tree Gang 


When the membership had reached a 
point which taxed the field adjoining the 
Reid residence to an uncomfortable degree, 
the club opened a nine-hole course on the 
estate of William Delevan Baldwin, who 
was himself an enthusiast and turned over 
the land rent free. But still there was no 
clubhouse. Its place was taken by a 
gnarled old apple tree near the first tee, at 
which the players would assemble before 
starting out on the round of the links. This 
apple tree was everything which the mod- 
ern clubhouse later came to be. It was the 
meeting place before the game, the dressing 
room and the nineteenth hole, the most 
picturesque rendezvous of this description 
the game has perhaps ever known in this 
country. 

The keenest regret of my golf experi- 
ences is that I was born too late to enjoy 
the rare treat of seeing the old apple tree 
laden with the coats of the players or to 
watch the St. Andrews clan gathered under 
its spreading boughs at the end of a day’s 
play, swapping stories of missed shots and 
wasted opportunities precisely as we did a 
few years later and still are doing. For it 
was this group of men who constituted the 
famous Apple-Tree Gang, a tribe whose 
steadfast fight for a worthy cause has won 
it an everlasting place in the history of the 
game. 

Golf had begun to make such headway at 
this time that the St. Andrews members 
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found it imperative to locate in su 
quarters. So the apple tree was for 
when the club moved to the Odell ma 
a few miles away, and the membershi 
enlarged to take care of the inere 
number of applicants, a percenta 
whom were Americans who had tak 
the game on European links and 
clamoring for a place to play in thei 
country. In making this move, the 
Tree Gang merely acceded to a dem: 
the times, and certainly not to any w 
abandon the spot around which so 
sentiment clustered. 4 

I believe the spirit that impelled 
three steps of expansion, and the; 
quent one when the present clubhous 
occupied in 1897, was aptly express 
Mr. Ten Eyck recently when he said: 
did not move because of any dissa’ 
tion, mind you, but simply to take ¢ 
the larger membership. We were 
dissatisfied with any of the courses 
old six-hole course near John Reid’s 
brought us just as much pleasure as ¥ 
in our more commodious quarters no} 

Before leaving John Reid, the fat 
golf in America, and the staunch 
group that put their shoulders along; 
his in keeping the wheels rolling, I am 
to speak of one or two of the basic } 
ples upon which they established the 
here. Reid appreciated thoroughh 
the future strength of golf in Ameri 
pended upon the close observance 
rules and the maintenance of the cou 
of the sport. He ruled with an iron 
He dried up the springs of possible 
sion by brooking no criticism of th 
officials, who were giving their time 
out compensation to the care of th 
and its affairs. 


Etiquette of the Green 


“These gentlemen’”’—the officie 
would say to the assembled member 
entitled to courteous support. If yo 
think they are the proper men, yo 
the elective power to make wl 
changes you wish.” 

And he never failed to emphasi: 
the rules of the game must not be vi 

“It is improper to ask other play 
permission to go through. It is the) 
to ask you, at such times as you hi 
right of way.” 

I commend this thought to the 
three million persons who have ta 
the game which he fathered. If ther 
one basis for unhappiness in the ur 
brotherhood of the links, it is neglec 
amenities of the course. No playi 
who has not at some time experien 
vexations that come from a disre; 
the etiquette so essential to a comr 
joyment of the sport. We all know’ 
the foursome which deliberately b 
way of the twosome, the player wit 
ball who will not surrender his ple 
man in the rear who screams “Fo! 
those ahead of him, the chatter! 
keeps up an incessant fire of conve 
It was these and others at whol] 
aimed his shafts of censure; and | 
corded that golf in his day was! 
without the annoyances which are bi 
follow disrespect for the rules. 

A sidelight on the newness of? 
America then is furnished in two it! 
which concern Mr. Ten Eyck. Th? 
no American professionals or golf ar} 
in that day. The early St. Andrews 
were laid out on the specificatio} 
tained in a book written by Horace! 
inson, an old-time Scotch golfer, ¥ 
the recognized authority on lin 
struction. One of the illustration 
book was the reproduction of a med 
ing the figure of a golfer with a clul 
for the swing. St. Andrews selectet 
an appropriate design for a medi 
awarded to the winner of its tour 
When Ten Eyck took the illustrati¢ 
medal maker and asked him to ¢ 
similar to it, the man gazed at thd 
in a puzzled way. | 
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hat’s the fellow supposed to be do- 
je asked Ten Eyck. 

ring golf.” 

yes, that’s the new game; this is 
time I’ve ever seen it played,” said 


yd drive with the gutty was 180 
i full shot with. the mashie 110 
When Mr. Ten Eyck, a former foot- 
yer, drove 200 yards on one occa- 
‘as such an unusual happening that 
New York Sun, one of the few 
vhich deigned to pay any attention 
port, published an announcement 
ecomplishment. And I commend 
ce of golf history to the player who 
libly of tearing off 250-yard drives 
atly. I admit the rubber-cored ball 
3d many yards to the length of the 
ad that 250 yards today is merely 
valent of what 200 was then, but I 
} average player is inclined to ex- 
» the distance of his shots. The 
ho gets 225 yards in his drive as a 
jiet is up in the very top rank. 
roing to tell you of Charles B. Mac- 
‘the winner of the national amateur 
mship in 1895, the first year it was 
ander the auspices of the United 
rolf Association. Mr. Macdonald 
,a member of a prominent New 
okerage house, and though nearly 
ine years have passed since the day 
wished C. E. Sands, of St. Andrews, 
nd 11 in the final round for the 
- title on the links of the Newport 
1b, his interest in golf is as unflag- 
t was then. 

mg, vigorous character on the links 
Charlie Macdonald has always been 
j of the keenest interest to me. I 
is this rugged type of man, with a 
sity which says in so many words 
possessor is going out to get what- 
wants, who symbolizes the spirit of 
je than any other. Victory in the 
\es not gravitate toward the timid. 
t difficult for me to picture this 
j} roduct of Scotland as the one who 
ight his way to the top in the first 
id championship held here. 


A Golf Proselyte 


poy, Charles B. Macdonald played 
tshe St. Andrews links in Scotland. 
i of the game was still strong when 
‘to America to make his home; so 
deed, that in 1878 he brought his 
ver from Scotland, that he might at 
‘able to go out into the fields now 
ito swing them. To his friends here 
hd golf. He tried to tell them that 
| was quite the equal of this ancient 
j1ich had been played by the Kings 
ind, the Prime Ministers and other 
jen of state. But—on his own ad- 
}-they yawned and were not inter- 


‘ate James Deering, of New York, 
t of Macdonald’s close friends, And 
rin the early days was inexpressibly 
'r Macdonald’s patter of golf. 
(clie,’ Deering used to say to him, 
you come to my house I must of 
7 sit quietly and listen while you 
long with that endless chatter of 
Hout golf. I am glad when the time 
r me to go to your house. Thank 
|, I don’t have to listen then.” 
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the two championship tournaments of the 
previous year. The first of these was played 
at Newport and won by W. G. Lawrence, of 
Newport, with a medal score for the thirty- 
six holes of 188, a single stroke less than 
what the Macdonald card showed. In the 
second championship, held a month later 
at St. Andrews, he had finished one down 
to L. B. Stoddart, of St. Andrews, at match 
play. A good score for a round of the nine 
holes was forty-three to forty-five strokes. 
When Horace Rawlins, one of the early pro- 
fessionals, won the open of 1895, his score 
was 173 for the thirty-six holes, an average 
of 861% for the eighteen. 

It was Macdonald’s persistent reversion 
to golf as a pet topic of conversation that 
made him the object of much good-natured 
raillery among his friends. De Lancey 
Nicoll, distinguished in the legal profession 
of New York, was one of his intimates and 
a fellow member of the Union Club, an or- 
ganization which enlists its membership 
from the older and wealthier families of the 
city. One evening when Macdonald opened 
up on his favorite subject, Nicoll raised a 
protesting hand. 


When Nicoll Succumbed 


“Wait, I have something to say before 
you begin this oration. I want to ask you 
what is the meaning of all this nonsense. 
You’re a man, aren’t you? Do you think 
it’s any part of a manly occupation to 
spend your time chasing a pill over a ten- 
acre lot? Do you?” 

Under the force of this assault upon the 
sacred game he had cherished since boy- 
hood, Charlie Macdonald gasped for breath. 

“Manly? Manly? Why, this is the man- 
liest game on earth! Why, this is the great- 
est sport the world has ever known! Why, 
this is hs 

But he was talking to thin air. Nicoll 
had fled. 

Sometime later Mr. Macdonald was back 
in his Chicago office when De Lancey Nicoll 
called. 

“Charlie, I’d like you to take me out to 
the Chicago Golf Club this afternoon for a 
round of golf.” 

There was sincerity in Nicoll’s tone, but 
Macdonald had submitted to too much 
buffeting in the past on the score of golf to 
be easily misled. He eyed his visitor with 
suspicion. 

“May I be so bold as to ask what is the 
occasion for this change of heart? Or if it is 
one of your inferior jokes, proceed.’ . His 
words were fringed with an Arctic blast. 

“That’s the funny part of it—it’s not a 
joke, Charlie,’ said De Lancey Nicoll. ‘I 
want to confess frankly that my eyes have 
been opened. I have learned something. 
Learned it from you and other men who 
understand golf—and from books too. 
Your persistence and your insistence in- 
trigued me. I went to the library and 
sought for what information there was 
under the indexing of golf. I found that it 
was played by admirals, by generals, by 
justices of the highest courts and by other 
men of great talents on the St. Andrews 
course in Scotland. So I determined to take 
it up myself. You see seated here before 
you a golfer, one who now understands the 
palaver which was once so meaningless. 
I, De Lancey Nicoll, am seeking to improve 
my mind.” 

Revenge was never sweeter. Neither the 
honor of winning the first organized cham- 
pionship nor the pride of planning the 
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wonderful National Links of America at 
Southampton, Long Island, a crowning 
architectural achievement, has brought 
keener satisfaction to Charles B. Macdon- 
ald than this capitulation of De Lancey 
Nicoll to golf. 

And these men I have mentioned, with 
their comrades, were the voice of golf, and 
these conditions were its status in the early 
years of the present century when the 
thought came to me that perhaps I had 
progressed sufficiently to pit my play 
against that of the older and more experi- 
enced golfers. I was fifteen then. The 
Oyster Bay Club, where I had spent so 
many pleasant and profitable hours in prac- 
tice with the three Mahon boys, had gone 
out of existence. My father, Vincent P. 
Travers, always a keen adherent of the 
game, had joined the Nassau Country Club 
at Glen Cove, Long Island, an eighteen- 
hole course and a severer test of golf than 
the links on which I had gained my first 
real knowledge of the game. In the quarter 
of a century which has passed since that 
time Nassau has lost none of this early 
prestige. The links remains as one of the 
finest in the metropolitan district, added 
to and improved meantime, and an impos- 
ing, beautifully appointed clubhouse has 
risen to take the place of the one I knew as 
a junior member. 

From an incident which occurred in my 
first match of importance I have been led to 
believe that Nature does not tamper seri- 
ously from year to year with human emo- 
tions, or, to put it another way, that we of 
today are not temperamentally different 
from those of other years. William Hicks, 
the highest ranking player of the Nassau 
Club at that time, was my opponent in a 
specially arranged handicap match. At the 
end of nine holes I was three up on him 
without the handicap. That was a fazer for 
the pride of Nassau to absorb, so he did 
precisely the same thing which many men 
of this generation would do. In his per- 
turbation he railed at the game he was 
playing and punctuated his unhappy state 
of mind by smashing two or three clubs 
across his knee. 


Missing a Two-Foot Putt 


Perhaps it will furnish some consolation 
to the chap who in this generation gives sim- 
ilar vent to his feelings to know that such a 
performance is not his own original act. I 
take it that clubs have been smashed in 
this manner for centuries; I am quite posi- 
tive that there is at this moment many a 
hickory sapling with budding ambitions of 
a long and honorable career in golf for 
which the future holds a like ignominious 
fate. It is the nature of golf—these things. 

And this brings me to Aleck Smith, the 
professional at Nassau then, one of four 
brothers whose deeds on the links form a 
notable chapter in the history of golf in 
America. My unexpected victory over 
William Hicks attracted Aleck’s notice. He 
watched me practice and detected three 
glaring faults at once. My back swing was 
too long, my arms were too stiff and I was 
holding my right hand over the shaft. In 
his blunt fashion Aleck told me that I 
would be a hopeless golf proposition for the 
rest of my life unless I remedied these de- 
fects. 

“Do you want to be a duffer or do you 
want to go some place, kid?”’ Aleck asked. 

I assured him that wanderlust was my 
middle name. 
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“All right; now that we understand seventy-second green Aleck’s ball 
each other, kid, let’s see what you can do.”’ feet from the hole. He had but to 
The appellation of “‘kid” still clings tome puny shot to capture the champj 
as far as Aleck Smith is concerned. Not a soul in the gallery gatherer 

The advice given in Aleck’s succinct way the green believed there was the r 
bore immediate fruit. The first shot Imade chance he would miss. But he di 
in accordance with his instructions carried tapped the ball quickly—and it 
with it a snap of the wrist which gave both drop. Any novice would have beena 
direction and distance. And of the various of the exhibition. 
points I gathered on golf form in the pre- As the players and spectators 
liminary chat with thisfamous professional, ing the green I hastened to his &i 
I want to emphasize the benefit tobe gained looked at him in a contemptuous 
by keeping the right hand under the shaft way. 


and not over. If you happen to be having “Why didn’t you take more ca 
trouble with your strokes, see if itis due to the putt?”’ I demanded. 
this cause, and then try a shot with the “T figured if I fussed around wit 
palm of the right hand under. miss it altogether.”’ 

Aleck Smith and I became warm friends. “Well, you blithering idiot, youd 
He isa character. He lives golf. You can’t it altogether, didn’t you?” 
get to know Aleck well without feeling that “Oh, that’s all right. Don’t wor 


his relationship to the game is as intimate beat those fellows in the play-off.” 
as the course itself. I have followed him He did. He made a 71, McDer 
around in many of his important matches. 75 and Macdonald Smith a 77. fF 
In the Open Championship of 1910, played temperament had remained unrui 
on the links of the Philadelphia Cricket the face of a situation which woul 
Club, three players finished the seventy- unnerved almost anyone else. Hel 
two holes all even at 298. They were Aleck gotten entirely about that piece of ¢ 
Smith, his brother Macdonald and J. J. ness which might have proved so co 
McDermott, a great golfer and winner of Aleck was a wonder. He still is, 
the two succeeding open titles. =F), ee 

The tie among the three existed after c1es py Mr. Travers and Mr, Crowell, The 
seventy-one holes of competition. On the appear in an early issue. 
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“Yuh Try Any More o’ That Admirin’ and I’ll Cut Your Heart Out,’’ She Said With a Ferocity That Took the Laughter Out of His Eyes 


JRKETT stopped short when he saw the low- 
roofed log cabin between the valley shoulder 
and the grove of pointed spruce. It looked 
out of place there, beneath the ramparting 
‘s ad the towering minarets of white; as out of 
© that northern hinterland as a house kitten sunning itself on the caisson of a 
gi. Butitwasa home, Burkett saw as he stepped slowly forward again; a pioneer’s 
le ith a coil of blue smoke going up from its chimney and a pile of cordwood along 
yeorn wall. 
lisrown deepened as he stared at the open doorway, for on the step below this 
whe made out what was most unmistakably a black bear cub, comfortably coiled 
m ie afternoon sunlight. It was not until he shouted a friendly enough call in 
ug the open door that the bear cub showed any signs of life. Burkett saw then, as 
tu rolled over and retreated into the shadows of the shack, that it was tethered 
e | a chain, and he smiled as he proceeded to step in after it. 
Bk up there,” an unexpected contralto voice commanded from behind him. ‘This 
in Siwash tepee.” 
se turned about and saw a bare-armed young woman with a wooden water 
nprhand. He forced a laugh, piqued by the untempered hostility of her face, as he 
€quietly out into the sunlight again. 
nk you for your graciousness,”’ he said with an equally untempered note of 
mebbe don’t know this to be a white man’s house,’’ retorted the woman as she 
€ ast him with the dripping water pail. 
‘ white?”’ he demanded, as she promptly reappeared in the doorway, and he 
e ded by the flush that swept up into her swarthy cheek. 
»t’ hell are you anyway?” she asked as she faced him with squared shoulders. 
urtness of that challenge prompted him to study her more deliberately. And 
worth studying, he told himself as he inspected her with a provocatively 
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by Arthur Stringer 


leisured eye. Her skin was dark, almost as swarthy 
as a half-breed’s, and her black eyebrows met over a 
small but pugnacious nose that showed a minute 
wrinkle or two as she squinted before the strong light. 
Her mouth was rebellious, with a full red underlip 
that apparently had the habit of squaring itself in moments of anger, and she had strong 
white teeth suggestive of the carnivorous young animal she must have been. Her 
figure, Burkett further noticed, was firm-muscled and compact, with a suggestion of 
latent strength in the full neck and the thick-boned shoulders that made her seem 
larger than she really was. Her hair was plaited, Indian style, and wound tightly 
about her head, and her hands were weathered and calloused and not overly clean. And 
it was plain that she resented that inspection, for there was a slumberous light in 
the eyes under the heavy brows, the eyes as dark as thunderclouds from which a 
flash of fire could break at any moment. 

“Who t’ hell are yuh?” she repeated, even more brusquely than before. 

“That’s precisely the question I felt justified in asking you,” he said with his barri- 
cading smile. 

“Then what’s your business in this district?’ she demanded, ignoring the bear cub 
that sniffed and licked at her ankles. 

“T was supposed to be shooting grizzly,’ Burkett explained. ‘‘But I got lost in the 
hills and my grub ran low.’ 

“It’s damn few grizzly yuh’ll find along this valley,” she said with a sound lamentably 
like a grunt. 

“T rather fancy I’m facing something much wilder,” he casually observed. 

It took time, apparently, for this to reach home. 

“Yuh go t’ hell!’’ she said with a quiet but unequivocal venom. 

“Yd much rather step inside and confront something to eat,’’ he remarked. He 
seemed to be quite undisturbed by her enmity, and it was plain that he had begun 
to puzzle her. 
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“Tf yuh eat our fodder, yuh eat it on the way out,” was 
her slightly retarded ultimatum. And it was the woman’s 
turn to force a laugh, apparently at the dissimulative air of 
fragility that hung about him. 

“Ts there anything funny about me?” Burkett asked as 
he seated himself on the end of the woodpile. 

“‘T was jus’ wonderin’,’”’ ruminated the girl aloud, “what 
a real Alaska grizzly ’d do with a cheechako like yuh.” 

“T may not be so much of a tenderfoot as I look,” he 
said with the quietly authoritative smile that continued to 
puzzle her. 

‘‘Where d’ yuh hail from?” she finally demanded. 

“‘ My office is on Nassau Street,”’ he solemnly explained. 
“‘Near Pine Street.”’ 

“That’s no plainer ’n mud to me, 
still covertly studying his face. 

“Didn’t you ever hear of Nassau Street?’’ he asked, 
searching for a cigarette. 

“No, I didn’t.” 

“Perhaps you’ve heard of its more distinguished neigh- 
bor, Wall Street?” he queried as he struck a light. 

“No, I haven’t.”’ 

“Or a more or less infamous island known as Manhat- 
tan?” And he smiled as he added, ‘“‘So named, I under- 
stand, by a well-known Indian tribe.” 

“T never heard tell o’ that camp,”’ retorted the girl in the 
soiled buckskin hunting shirt. 

‘“‘A sojourn there might be of inestimable value to you,” 
averred the thin-faced stranger with the cigarette. 

“What ’re yuh shootin’ at?’’ she challenged, conscious 
of the persistent note of mockery in his voice. 

“T was intimating that a, visit to my natal city might 
result in undoubted educational advantages.” 

Her face clouded. But she stood silent a moment. 

‘‘What’s the name o’ your natal city?” she asked. 

“New York,’’ was his answer, and still again she stood 
silent. 

“T’m a-goin’ there,’ she declared with quite unlooked- 
for intensity. ‘“‘Pop and me ’re goin’ there as soon as he 
closes the deal for this here Skookum 
Slope Mine.” 

Burkett’s cigarette fell from his relax- 
ing fingers. 

““What’s your father’s name?”’ was his 
quick but quiet inquiry. 

She hesitated for a moment; but there 
was a note of authority about the chee- 
chako that she could not altogether over- 
look. 

“‘Kadiak MacLean,” she said, with a 
slight upthrow of the head. 

For a full minute Burkett sat study- 
ing her in silence. Hestudied the youth- 
fully morose face in the slanting afternoon 
sunlight, the eyes with the fire in their 
shadows, the belligerent mouth with the 
contradictory softness about the corners 
of the lips, the peach-bloom down on the 
tanned and darkened cheek, the lithe and 
compact figure so firmly planted on the 
boylike legs, half covered by their incon- 
gruous skirt of grease-stained Scotch 
plaid. And he was puzzled by both the 
sense of largeness and the sense of wild- 
ness which she imparted. 

“So you’re going to New York some 
day?”’ he ruminated aloud. And of the 
two, the girl was the more conscious of 
his smile. 

“T sure am!’’ she said with her half- 
defiant head toss. 

“That will be quite an event in the 
life of our little town,”’ observed Burkett. 
He spoke solemnly, but some undertone 
of irony continued to pique her. 

“Yuh figger I’ll make consider’ble 
show o’ myself mushin’ down your main 
street?’”’ she demanded. What she hated most in him, she 
vaguely felt, was his mockery, the mockery before which 
she once more experienced the inarticulate helplessness of 
childhood. 

“You'll always attract attention,” he conceded in a 
softened voice, as his eye rested on the line of the columnar 
neck that lost itself in the widening brown shoulder. “But 
I rather wish you were in my hands during your first week 
or two there.” 

“An’ why d’ yuh want me in your hands?” she said, 
with a contemptuous stare up and down his sparse figure. 

“‘T might make things a little easier for you,” he said, 
with a patience that was plainly coerced. “‘Can you read?” 

She flushed hotly at that question. 

“‘O’ course I kin read!” And the weathered hands, he 
noticed, clenched vehemently at her side. ‘I kin read an’ 
write. An’ what’s more, I kin keep my nose out o’ other 
people’s business.” 

He seemed to understand the source of her hostility, for 
his smile was almost a pitying one, and obviously she was 
not asking for his pity. 


” 


she acknowledged, 


“‘What is your name?”’ he impersonally inquired. 

“That’s none o’ your damn business,’”’ she promptly 
retorted. 

“‘T suppose not,” he agreed. ‘‘But would you mind tell- 
ing me if you’ve been up here all your life? If you’ve been 
to other places outside this valley?” 

“‘T was to Hazleton once,” she replied, not without pride. 
‘An’ b’fore that I was to White Horse an’ Dawson. An’ 
I’ve been to Chilkoot an’ Skagway an’ Fort Selkirk an’ 
Sylvester’s Landin’ an’ Telegraph Creek. An’ I was to 
Juneau, for I was born there ——” 

She stopped short, suddenly abashed by his renewing 
ironic smile. And she was not entirely at peace with her 
own soul, since the visitations she was so valiantly enu- 
merating had occurred in her far-off childhood. But she 
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refused to see her spirit stripped bare by this stranger with 
the condescending eyes. And that determination to hold 
her own apparently lay behind the ferocity with which she 
added, ‘“‘An’ mebbe I ain’t such a greenhorn as I seem to 
look!” 

“Maybe not,” he tolerantly conceded. “But that bigger 
city I was speaking about will probably change your view- 
point considerably.” 

““Well, when I mush East I’ll do it without yuh breakin’ 
trail for me,” she said, with a return of her animosity. 

““Of course you would,” he agreed, and his laughter did 
little to allay her inward discomfort. ‘‘Why don’t you 
like me?” 

Their glances locked for a moment of silence. 

“‘T ain’t got much use for any bear hunter who smokes 
scented cigarettes,’ she retorted with a shoulder move- 
ment that was meant for a shrug of unconcern. ‘An’ I'll 
bet an ounce o’ dust yuh’re wearin’ silk underwear. An’ 
yuh’re too satisfied with yourself. An’ there’s something 
mean an’ pinched-lookin’ about yuh. An’ what’s more, I 
don’t like your face.” 


January 16, 


“‘What’s the matter with my face?” 

“To my way o’ thinkin’,’”’ she venomously averred, 
plumb weak an’ watery-lookin’, an’ it makes yuh loo} 
a poodle pup.” 

He appeared to give this a moment’s impersonal s{ 

“Apparently you’re not much afraid of me,” he 
gested. 

“T’m afraid 0’ nothin’ in pants or shoe packs,” dee 
the girl with the slumberous eyes, “‘let alone a thin-blo 
dood who wears a gold ring on his finger.” 

“You’ve a lot to learn, I’m afraid,” he asserte 
calmly as he could, studying the offending seal ring w 
new interest. 

“T won’t learn it from yuh,” was the prompt reto 

Burkett sighed as he rose to his feet. 

“Where can I find your father?” 

There was a ponderable pause before th 
replied to that question. 

“Pop’s packin’ in supplies from Little 
Landin’,”’ she finally explained, ‘“‘an’ I’m 
countin’ on him gittin’ back b’fore ton 
mornin’.” 

“And that means you’re alone here?” Bu 
inquired. 

The girl nodded. m. 

‘An’ I’m goin’ to remain alone,” she agsi 
with a belligerency that prompted the int 
to take his turn at nodding. 

“How long would it take me to get i 
Little Bear Landing?” he asked, after amo 
of silence. 

“Two full days for a tenderfoot like y 
she said as she cuffed the bear cub, clawii 
her knees. 

““You see,” he complained with a some 
wintry smile, ‘‘I’ve rather lost touch witl 
base and my grub supply, and I’m not equi 
for sleeping out.” 

“Afraid o’ the big woof-woofs?”’ shey 
lite enough to ask. 
“No, but I’m uncommonly tired and 
Her face became less defiant. ; 

“Well, I’ll stake yuh to fodd 
four-point blanket an’ a spare 
fry your own sowbelly on,” s 
conceded. ‘But if yuh try 
side a half-mile circle o’ this s 
sure put a rifle bullet thro 
mud-bee carcass.”’ 

Burkett essayed no reply 
second ultimatum. But when 
tant hostess was busying hers 
the little oblong log house h 
the bear cub as it nosed be 
knees. And when Kadiak M 
daughter came out again 
abraded but well-filled Klondik 
visitor was studiously busy at 
ing his belt. 

“This is very kind of you,” 
avoiding her eye. 

“Tt ain’t meant that way, 
torted, as his frown deepened 
unexpected bulk and weigh 
proffered duffel. 

“And you can rest assure 
won’t break quarantine,” he 
he shouldered the bag. 

She failed to understand h 
ously, for her reply was quit 
rancor. 

“Jus’ leave ’em with Soapy 
down t’ the Landin’,” she call 
him. 

Surrendering to a ‘sudde n 
he stopped and glanced bae 
and he found small consolati 

unexpected look of pity on her face. “Than! 
trusting me,” he said with his repeated ironic fp 

“T wouldn’t trust yuh no more’n I’d trust | 
copperheads,” was the acidulated farewell she ff 
him. x 

But when he stopped and looked back, at the tui 
trail, he saw her still standing in the open doorw 
ing her eyes with her hand and staring after his ¢ 
figure. She seemed strangely statuesque, in the th 
ern sunlight, with the bear cub between her f 
seemed remote and legendary, as uncouth and so 
oddly forlorn as the mountain peak that towered 
her and caught its first softening tinge of wine g 
the lowering sun. 

u a 

Beas not only slept soundly that night bt 
fasted amply the next morning on the uni 
stores from the bottom of his Klondike bag. He 
regaling himself on split biscuit and bacon and be 
washed down with reviving hot coffee, when he 
shout of wonder from the valley trail below. 
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oked up to see Kadiak MacLean toiling along the 
loath, bent under the weight of his pack bags. And 
1: from the city, as the old prospector plodded to- 
|m, studied that approaching figure with a newer 
It seemed more the silhouette of a lonely toiler 
vith half a century of unrewarded labor than that 
1 who had emerged, almost overnight, into the up- 
ld of millionairedom. For Kadiak, as Burkett 
it up, would have close to a million dollars to his 
efore the syndicate could claim full possession of 
Lien Slope property. But that, obviously, meant 
'Kadiak MacLean. His cramped wilderness mind 
Liste of thinking along the wider vistas of such 
¢ 
\is probably the richest man between the Skeena and 
4y, yet here he was meekly and unimaginatively 
, a hundred pounds of duffel up an inland valley 
ind he would probably continue living like a cross 
+ a Bedouin and a Dogrib Indian until the end of 


ii. 
{here was something appealing about the old fellow, 
= had to acknowledge, as Kadiak rid himself of his 
41 stood smiling down at the man beside the camp 
‘ere was wistfulness in the lean and leather face 
t» pebbled webs of wisdom in each eye corner, and a 
4 sort of dignity about the thick-sinewed body in 
sind corduroy. 
{ought we was through with yuh,” protested the old 
(tor as he sniffed at the aroma from the boiling 
jt. “Or was yuh aimin’ to git a back-door look at 
1) claim o’ yours?” 
ratt’s laugh was slightly acrid. 
ly told me I could get a crack at a grizzly down this 
| he explained, “‘and I was tenderfoot enough to be- 
2m.” 

primitive instinct of commiseration prompted the 
sr to pass no comment on the obvious errors of a 
ko. 
ie cawfee smells uncommon good to me,” said 
1instead, as he stepped companionably closer. His 
sowed, however, as he stooped to inspect skillet and 
3on, where’d yuh git this outfit?” 
(r daughter lent it to me,” said Burkett as he 
yd for the other to be seated. 
‘uh’ve seen Junie?’’ ventured Kadiak, with a hesi- 
50k at his host. 


“*T’ve not only seen her,”’ asserted Burkett as he dropped 
fresh slices of bacon in the skillet, “‘but I had the pleasure 
of hearing her order me out of the district.” 

The old man nodded his head. 

““She’d do that, would Junie,” he soliloquized aloud. 
“She’s plumb set ag’inst any male human invadin’ her 
home circle.” 

““She impressed me as being capable of taking pretty 
good care of herself.”” And again Burkett’s acrid laugh 
brought a vague look of trouble to the older man’s face. 

‘*She’s a bobcat, that girl o’ mine, an’ she’s got a tongue 
like a bull whip. But her heart’s sure in the right place. 
When yuh’ve bushwhacked an’ broken trail an’ bivouacked 
in these here northern mountains with a girl for twenty 
good years, yuh know the metal she’s made out of. An’ 
Junie may be rough-spoken to introodin’ strangers, son, 
but she’s the kindest spirited kid that ever grew up on this 
fringe o’ nowhere.” 

“‘T realized that when she said something about putting 
a bullet through my carcass,’’ ventured Burkett as he 
poured coffee for the other. 

“She shouldn’t ’a’ done that,’’ protested Kadiak with a 
head wag of disapproval. ‘‘Shootin’ talk ain’t seemly to a 
man who’s traveled four thousand miles to buy out your 
pop an’ better yuh in the world. But, yuh see, son, I’ve 
learnt that girl to keep all menfolks at their distance. 
Yuh’ve gotta do that along the trails we’ve mushed.”’ 

“Do you mean this girl of yours was born and brought 
up in the wilderness?” 

“Son, I wouldn’t call no thick-settled country like this 
wilderness,’ countered the old prospector. ‘Not like it 
was in the ol’ days, when yuh wasn’t pestered by ’em, 
white or red, for a month at a time. But that kid 0’ mine 
was born at Juneau, twenty years back. That’s why we 
called her Juneau, Juneau Beaujolais MacLean, the Beau- 
jolais bein’ after her mother, who died afore she was three 
years old. I ain’t sayin’ I was soured, but I always was 
plumb fond o’ solitood. So Junie an’ me thereafter stuck 
to the outer fringe along this widenin’ frontier. We pros- 
pected the Cariboo an’ the Klootasin an’ the Hootalinqua 
an’ the upper Yukon an’ Antler Creek. She’s worked a 
rocker with me twelve hours a day on the ol’ Snowshoe 
Claim, an’ once she nursed me through a broken-leg lay-up 
on Sixty Mile Creek. 

“Stranger, yuh don’t know that kid 0’ mine. Why, when 
I’d made my first clean-up from the ol’ Skuma Mine an’ 


Juneau Sat With Needle Poised, a FarsAway Look in Her Eye 


was packin’ six or seven bags 0’ dust down to the bank, two 
slickers from Kettle Lake way got reckless an’ tried to hold 
me up. They was doin’ fine, too, until that girl 0’ mine put 
a bullet through one o’ them road agent’s legs an’ sent the 
other stampedin’ off in a hail o’ lead, hell bent for leather. 
That was five years ago, but I guess mebbe he’s still goin’.” 

Burkett, instead of betraying any undue enthusiasm 
over this recountal, merely remarked, ‘But the modern 
woman seems to need so much more than a knowledge of 
firearms.” 

“‘Vuh’re right there, son,’’ agreed the wistful-eyed old 
man beside him. ‘“‘Yuh’re plumb right, or yuh an’ your 
comp’ny would never’ve got control of a territ’ry like this, 
fair rottin’ with matrix gold. I ain’t delooded none about 
what I’m handin’ over to yuh an’ your eight-figure 
hydraulic-minin’ friends. I’ve wet-nursed the knowledge 
0’ this pay dirt for nigh on three years an’ I know what I’m 
handin’ over to yuh, an’ I admit yuh’re payin’ me hand- 
some. But I’ve plumb got reasons for gittin’ me paws on 
bank money that way. We’ve gotta trek out, Junie an’ me. 
We’re goin’ to mush.” 

“‘T’d say that she rather deserves it,’’ was all Burkett 
would admit. 

“*O’ course she d’serves it,”’ concurred the old sour dough 
with the wilderness squint to his eyes. ‘‘An’ when she goes, 
she’s goin’ in style. For Junie, mind yuh, ain’t no rough- 
neck. She’s plumb educated, that girl o’ mine. She kin 
read an’ write an’ figger like a Dawson City bank clerk. 
She kin dress a deer an’ tan a hide an’ run a house an’ do 
beadwork that ’d make a Kogmollyc squaw turn green with 
envy. She kin bake a batch o’ bread that’s light as a 
snowdrift, an’ when she’s tidied up of a night she kin sit 
down an’ play a keeloon as nifty as them city girls kin 
strum a ukalaylay.” 

““What’sa keeloon?”’ asked the indifferent-eyed Burkett. 

“That’s a Eskimo music drum made 0’ reindeer skin, a 
sort o’ north-coast banjo contrivance I bought off a whalin’ 
captain one summer I wandered down the Mackenzie.” 
For several minutes the older man ate in meditative silence. 
“T had a missioner priest school that girl o’ mine for two 
years,” he finally resumed. ‘I packed in readin’ books an’ 
kept. her well stocked with picture papers an’ had promised 
t’ git her one o’ them radio contrivances afore we decided 
to mush out. But there’s a limit to how fur a lone man can 
go along that line. I’ve done about all I could by Junie. 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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SLIGHT frown shall we 
A say marred Mr. Henry 
Byles’ naturally swarthy, 
unnaturally florid, wattled and 
mottled countenance as he took 
his hat from the hall tree and 
heard his wife upstairs in her 
sewing room talking over the 
phone with her friend, Mrs. Gat- 
ling. That upstairs telephone 
had unpleasant associations in 
his memory. It represented one 
of those semioccasional in- 
stances when his wife—but let 
us go back and relate the inci- 
dent decently and in order. 

Mrs. Byles was simultane- 
ously right on the verge of fifty 
in age and two hundred in 
weight. She frankly admitted 
that getting up and down stairs 
was more of a chore than it used 
to be. One of the things that 
irked her most was being called 
down to the telephone when she 
was up in her sewing room or 
boudoir, and then having to pant 
back up the long flight again 
after talking to somebody whose 
conversation often didn’t 
amount to a hill of beans. For 
months—nay, for a year or two— 
she had, to use his own expres- 
sion, pestered Mr. Byles most 
infernally to have an extension 
of the phone run to the second 
floor. She could see no logical 
reason why this shouldn’t be 
done. They could afford it, good- 
ness knows! A man who owned 
the canning factory and a good- 
sized slice of stock in the First 
National Bank, to say nothing 
of real estate all over town and 
in the adjacent country, stocks, 
bonds, mortgages and notes— 
mostly shaven—by the score, 
ought to be able to stand an- 
other dollar or two a month for 
a telephone extension, the way 
she looked at it. 

But every now and then, when 
his wife particularly desired 
something like this, his ingrained 
stinginess and that latent re- 
sentment which one feels toward 
the person who knows too much 
about one combined to produce 
in Henry Byles a very pertina- 
cious opposition. Whenever she 
pressed for a categorical state- 
ment on the subject, he argued 
that an upstairs telephone in an 
ordinary home was a frivolous 
extravagance, that he “didn’t 
see any sense in it,’’ and so on; 
but most of the time he merely side-stepped and ignored 
the question, sometimes even to the point of being stricken 
with temporary deafness. 

The domestic life of Mr. and Mrs. Byles presented that 
picture of passive endurance and neutrality which, after 
twenty-nine years, is about the only sort of relation pos- 
sible between a man like the magnate of Circleton and a 
conventional, old-fashioned American wife like Mrs. Byles. 
As a rule Mr. Byles was emphatically the head of the 
household, but there were isolated occasions when Mrs. 
Byles displayed a meek, placid obstinacy in combating her 
husband’s will which was so imperviously like a wall ‘of 
polished glass against the groping fingers of his purpose 
that it left him completely and furiously baffled. 

In re the telephone, for instance. Mr. Byles believed in 
the old-fashioned observation of Christmas, and celebrated 
it himself with large, showy gestures which didn’t cost too 
much. On the Christmas morning just a few months past, 
when he came down to breakfast, he found his Yuletide 
gift from his wife in an envelope under his plate—a paper 
of some sort. Wonderingly he drew it forth and scanned 
it with eyes whose brows gradually lowered and drew to- 
gether in a scowl. It was a receipted bill for the installation 
of a telephone extension to the upper floor of his home and 
a month’s service in advance. She had had the work done 
two or three days before and kept the phone concealed 


That Night—What He 
Remembered of it—Was 
Cherished Throughout 
the Rest of His Life as 
a Secret, Wonderful and 
Somewhat Terrifying 
Memory 


from him. He could hardly bring himself to speak courte- 
ously to her, even when company was present, for two 
weeks afterward. 

This morning Mr. Byles pulled his black felt hat down 
over his coarse black hair, called up the stairs “Going to 
th’ office. Good-by!” and shuffled toward the side en- 
trance of his mansion, while his wife, covering the receiver 
with her hand, called back ‘‘Good-by!”’ 

In fair weather he was apt to walk the eleven blocks to 
his headquarters, but a sprinkle of rain was falling, and so 
he had ordered his man of all work, Eph Nuckolls, to drive 
him downtown. Eph was waiting in the porte-cochére 
with the moderate-priced car when Mr. Byles came out— 
that porte-cochére where once John Crenshawe’s carriage 
and horses had waited; for Crenshawe had built the 
home—a large, ornate frame affair of the late Cleveland 
period—and lived in it until Byles, who held a considerable 
quantity of Crenshawe’s paper, had acquired it by fore- 
closure some seventeen years ago. Crenshawe had later 
died at his brother’s home somewhere out West; a good- 
natured, visionary sort of chap, with some flashes of busi- 
ness genius, but not practical like Henry Byles. 

The light automobile listed and groaned slightly as Mr. 
Byles hoisted his overload of protein into the tonneau. 
He gave Eph an order to stop at the new building on the 
way down—a three-story edifice with galvanized front 
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whose first floor was destined to be the home of } 
mitt’s Model One Price Clothing Store. The buj 
under roof, and the rain had therefore not inter{ 
the work inside. Mr. Byles looked about the ; 
keenly and pointed out certain possible econom 
contractor. 

“Well, I dunno,” said the latter in dubious 
these suggestions. ‘‘Brummitt’s kickin’ like a ste¢ 
He was here jest a few minutes ago. He was spe 
about the ceilin’ and them changes you told m 
in the lobby. Says you’re cheapenin’ the wk 
ain’t livin’ up to 1 
ment.” 

““My lawyer 
within my rights, 
Byles. 

“Brummitt says 
be so, but you’re 
the spirit of the 

“Huh!” said By 
short laugh. ‘‘If | 
spirit in this lease 
to ’a’ had it writt 
Brummitt always 
earth with a fence 
I can’t afford to 
no Crystal Palace 
tle rent he’s goin’ 
I s’pose he’ll be 
me today, a-raisi 


though perhaps 1 
genius to make h 
railroad executive 
of a trust, was yi 
gest and wealthic 
Circleton. There are mar 
he. He had won to his er 
clutching every dollar that’ 
his way and by pinchin 
fellow whenever he got hi 
the jaws of theforceps. E 
aspirants are hereby infc 
this way lies an infallible r 
cess—one particular brand 
thatis. There is no need fc 
ation, no need for enroll 
respondence schools. Adk 
to the two principles men 
you cannot fail. 

The magnate presently 
few doors farther and, 
‘flight of stairs, reached 1} 
the Byles Block and at 
morning mail. About an 
his arrival Charlie Smoo 
gling, thin-necked secreta 
eral factotum around the office, entered the sa 
a card in his hand. The great man looked at tl 
saw that the caller whom it represented was 
than Richard H. Tedford, representative of 1 
the Investor Association. The name of the orga) 
illated his curiosity, and he bade Charlie admit t 

Mr. Tedford proved to be a slender, effici 
person of forty, with a clear skin, regular fea 
keen blue eye. His wavy hair and clipped mu 
just beginning to be slightly sprinkled with gi 

“You are familiar with the work of the ; 
Investor Association, I suppose, Mr. Byles,” sa 
after greetings had been exchanged. 

Mr. Byles disliked to confess ignorance on 
subject, especially to.a New York man, but 
way out of it, so he admitted, “Well, no, 
I am.” 

Mr. Tedford raised his eyebrows slightly b 
comment, and proceeded to explain. 

“The object of the association,” said he, “ 
by its name. Stock swindling, Mr. Byles, has 
to such a pass in America that it became 
make a stand against it—an organized stand. 
trouble is that swindlers nowadays are learni 
more how to put over their crooked stuff and 
the right side of the law. The association k 
formed on all promotion activities in the coun 
those in oil, mining stocks, radio and others t 
so fraudulently exploited nowadays, and it 
investors’ advisory service on these matters. 
a great deal of time in looking up the full his 
swindles and the men who pulled them off, a 
able in many cases to assist the victims in reec 
money.” 


les waited silently, with a slightly reminiscent 
3 eyes. 
| cleared his throat and went on, with a touch of 
his tone: “‘Several years ago you had an unfor- 
perience with a stock-promotion scheme—the 
\nnealed Glass Roofing Tile Company, I believe 
ed.”’ 
les’ splotchy face had turned an even deeper 
; was one of the sorest spots in his recollection. 
nost literally been flattered into that scheme by 
a-tongued promoter—flattered by the promise of 
of bringing a big new industry to Circleton and 
s president. The tile had looked like a great in- 
> him too—until afterward. The loss of the 
usand dollars he put into it had almost plucked 
srings out by the roots; but even worse, if pos- 
the humiliation before his fellow citizens of hav- 
yutdone by an outsider. He felt his face tingle 
hought of the remark which had reached his ears 
yy old Pres Hoskins, one of the most notorious 
vells in the town, but one with a knack of saying 
t folks remembered. 
n’t nobody so smart,” said Pres, “but what 
iebody still smarter. Hank Byles is cute enough 
celeton, but he ain’t cute enough to even match 
th the big-town fellers.”’ 
sorry to bring up unpleasant recollections, Mr. 
id Tedford gently, “‘but I’m doing it in the hope 
a little of the sting out of that memory for you. 
ossible,”’ and he leaned forward, looking into his 
zes as he spoke slowly and impressively, ‘that 
xt some of that money back for you.” 

glitter came into Mr. Byles’ muddy eyes; but, 
id that’s a dead horse, mister,’ said he. ‘I 
1ake a criminal prosecution stick on that greasy 
3 hide, and he’d played his cards so well that a 
idn’t help me either. It dragged on for two years, 
id that slick lawyer of his—but I reckon you 
his if you’ve done all the investigating you say 


e have a pretty full memorandum of the trouble 
ith Albeck,”’ admitted Tedford, ‘‘and I want to 
-y, Mr. Byles, that it’s no discredit to you or 
1ess judgment that he got the best of you. Fel- 
| hat study these schemes of theirs for years and 
in water-tight, and some of the shrewdest men 
‘a are taken in by them. Honest business men 
2 simply got to organize to fight such pirates.” 
ed forward again and said in a lowered tone, 
2s, do you know where Albeck is now and what 
1 G. ” 

took his head. ‘‘Lost track of him as soon as the 
ver,” said he, watching Tedford with growing 
a New York City today,” said Tedford slowly, 
‘accato emphasis on the desk as he spoke, ‘‘and 
‘shing like the well-known green bay tree. In 
ds, he’s got a sockful of money—and some of 
'y’s yours, Mr. Byles.’ 

t doin’ me any good at present,’”’ commented 


dford smiled appreciation of the grim humor. 
‘that some of it does do you a bit of good. This 
ll promoting, dabbling in realty and what not, 
yme of New York’s topnotchers for his pals and 
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partners. Right now he’s trying to walk a straight line, but 
that’s pretty hard for a fellow who’s done zigzag stuff all 
his life, and every now and then his foot slips. We’ve got 
a record of practically every slip.”’ 

He leaned back and crossed his legs with an air of satis- 
faction. Byles sat bolt upright, with hands on knees, 
fingers turned inward and elbows bent outward; his solemn 
countenance, thick, clumsy body, white shirt without vest, 
and dark coat and trousers completed an appearance 
which Tedford noted amusedly as slightly froglike. 

“T dare say you don’t realize how thoroughly we have 
gone into this thing,’ Tedford went on. “‘Like the fellow 
in the song, we’ve got a little list, and most of the chaps 
like Albeck who have bad-smelling pasts are entered on it. 
We've got what the French would call a dossier on each one 
of them, which means a more or less complete record of his 
career; the crooked deals he has been mixed up in, number 
of times he’s been indicted or in jail, and so on; and when 
we pull that on a fellow he shrivels up like a piece of bacon 
on a hot griddle. It would astound you if I could show you 
the amount of detective work that’s gone into those rec- 
ords; months and months of gumshoeing and dozens of 
letters written about one man. Believe me, we keep those 
records in a big fire-and-burglar-proof vault too. 

““Now, here’s the point I’m coming to: We both know 
that his transaction with you was a flimflam, though he 
was too smooth to get caught. Our organization has since 
found out things about it which even you and your at- 
torney didn’t know. And we’ve got some embarrassing 
dope about other transactions which we can pull on Mr. 
Albeck too. With the high-class connections he has now, 
it would be disastrous to his plans if the truth about some 
of his past deals was made public. 

“Our proposition is this: That we approach this man, 
and holding our club over him, make him come across with 
at least a portion of the money he swindled you out of. 
I see what you’re thinking—that this is a sort of black- 
mail. Well, so itis; genteel blackmail, I callit. What harm 
is there in holding a club over a man to make him right 
a wrong?”’ 

Mr. Byles wagged his head emphatically. “‘If that feller 
had what was coming to him,” said he, ‘‘he’d get that club 
across the head instead of havin’ it just shook over him.”’ 

“Decidedly! Now, the point is this: If our organization 
recovers some or all of your money from Albeck, are you 
willing to give us a share of it in payment for our services?”’ 

“How much do you want?”’ was the blunt question. 

“Fifty per cent.” 

The capitalist seemed in danger of apoplexy. He swelled 
visibly and his face became empurpled. 

“Good Lord!” he roared. ‘You don’t want much! It’s 
my money you're goin’ after—not yours! Remember that, 
young man! Why, you fellers are mighty nigh as bad 
as Albeck!”’ 

Tedford maintained a calm demeanor under the as- 
sault. Doubtless he had experienced the like before. 

“Tt may seem high at 
first, Mr. Byles,’’ he in- 
terposed, “‘but I know 
that when you consider 
the circumstances you 
will agree with me that 
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we are not asking too much. In the first place, we have 
spent hundreds—yes, I will be perfectly frank with you 
and say that we have spent fully two thousand dollars in 
looking up this man’s record. This doesn’t take into ac- 
count the work of our attorneys, whom we keep on a large 
annual salary, and who have been called upon frequently 
to pass upon some matter connected with him. Nor does 
it take into consideration the immense overhead of our 
business—the years of costly labor and research required 
to build it up—nor the great amount of clerical help and 
office rent necessary to keep it going, nor the free service 
we are compelled to render to the public through the 
newspapers and business magazines and often to poor 
clients—frequently widows and orphans, Mr. Byles—who 
need our advice and assistance. A self-supporting cor- 
poration can’t be entirely philanthropic, you know; that’s 
self-evident. In order to get men capable of running a 
business like ours, we must pay good salaries. Otherwise 
they’d work elsewhere. Remember, sir, that if I hadn’t 
come to you, you would never have had the ghost of a 
chance of recovering a cent of that money. If we get back 
five or six or seven thousand of it for you it’ll be just as if 
you’d picked it up in the road.” 

In the secret chambers of his heart Mr. Byles knew that 
this was true, but the wrench of dividing such a sum as 
twelve or fifteen thousand equally with anyone was almost 
unendurable, and he fought stoutly against it. He argued 
that 10 per cent should be quite sufficient for such service. 
Tedford laughed at that. For another half hour they 
wrestled, and twice or thrice Tedford seemed on the point 
of rising and ending the interview. At length, however, 
he showed signs of yielding slightly. 

“Well, I’ll give you my very last word,” said he. “It’s 
unusual in a case like yours, which has cost us so much to 
work up, but I think the good will of a man of your stand- 
ing will be valuable to us, and so I’m going to make a con- 
cession. Give us 40 per cent of what we collect from 
Albeck, and we'll call it a deal.” 

“That’d be six thousand dollars in your pockets just 
like it’d dropped off a Christmas tree,’ mourned Mr. 
Byles. “‘How’ll I know I’m going to get my money?”’ 

“You can come right along and help us collect it from 
Albeck if you like,’ offered Tedford. 

There was no possible objection that could be made to 
that. 

“But of course we’d want a contract to protect our- 
selves,’’ stipulated the P.I. A. man. 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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‘Now, We Know All About Your 
Activities Today, Albeck. We 
Know That You've Made Bales 
of Money. We Know About 
Your Prominent and Valuable 

Connections’’ 
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HE powers of darkness had masked their pitfall cun- 
[ninety had baited it with their favorite lure, had dug 

it, with wily malice, across the path in which wisdom 
and virtue and innocence would lead the feet of Seymour 
Basset. Temptation lay in wait for him within a stone’s 
throw of the bank itself, where, still under the formidable 
proximity of D. P. Farquhar, the victim’s guard was down. 
Disguised as accident, shrewd premeditation had painted 
on the cardboard sign the very figures graved upon the 
single bill in Basset’s pocket, and in the very nick of timeli- 
ness had brought across his field of vision the motivating 
enticement to which, since Eden, saint and sage and sinner 
have alike succumbed. 

Seymour Basset’s eye beheld her, at the moment, with 
an approving pleasure wholly natural and seemly, a girl 
pretty by birth rather than attainment; a nice girl, nicely 
clad, whose smile went past him with a curious suggestion 
of unstudied friendliness and whose gloved hand rose and 
moved in a jolly little gesture of amiable greeting. Basset 
had no warning that she was present in the role, of Eve. 
Manifestly there was no artifice or guile about her, and her 
unconsciousness of Seymour Basset’s existence was so visi- 
ble and total that it woke in him a certain faintly resentful 
self-pity. 

Passing, he paused beforea shop window, and under false 
pretense of inspecting its unseen content, twisted a side- 
long glance back at the bait. 

There was no hint of barb. She had crossed the sidewalk 
to the curb and was now in the act of entering a car, not the 
chaste, dignified limousine which Seymour Basset would 
have viewed with philosophic resignation, but a battered, 
tinny little rattletrap affair driven by a young man whom 
Seymour Basset knew and whom, until this instant, he had 
negligently liked. Charlie Talbot kept a highly tempera- 
mental account at the M.& M.and Basset, not infrequently 
constrained to inform him of its inadequacy or overdraft, 
had secretly admired his amused insouciance. 

Now, as he witnessed the adroit departure of the dis- 
reputable runabout through the impatient traffic of Seneca 
Street, he disapproved of Charlie Talbot as heartily as 
D. P. Farquhar himself would have disapproved. He shook 
his head, frowning; that—that four-flusher, overdrawn 
this very day by twelve dollars and forty-five cents, run- 
ning around town in a ear, associating, on false pretenses, 
with—with He abandoned a fumbling quest for the 
adjective that decently described that girl and the kind 


& 


of people that flowered in her. Among these 

Charlie Talbot was as out of place as—as 

Seymour Basset. 
Even more out of place, Basset decided on reflection. 
Charlie Talbot had no Uncle Walter, for one thing. If he 
sometimes deposited respectable sums in that account of 
his, it was only to scatter them in a flurry of checks easily 
recognizable, to the trained eye, as pacifying appeasements 
of creditors who did their debtors small credit, to quote the 
august pun of D. P. Farquhar on the subject—tailors and 
florists and jewelers, a theater-ticket agency, sundry other 
improvident young fellows under grave suspicion of play- 
ing poker for more than they could afford. No, sir, when 
you came right down to brass tacks, Seymour Basset, in 
spite of the unfavorable contrasts drawn by Uncle Walter 
and D. P. Farquhar, had a lot more right to drive a car 
and offer lifts to—to that sort of girls than any Charlie 
Talbot. Very likely that car, already on the brink of ex- 
haustion, hadn’t been paid for. Come to think of it, one 
of Talbot’s most nearly regular checks was made payable, 
wasn’t it, to that dubious finance corporation that D. P. 
Farquhar had refused to tolerate as a customer of the 
M.&M.? 

Why, if Seymour Basset wanted to drive a car on any 
such uneconomic basis The thought found lodgment 
in his brain precisely at the moment when his eye, forsaking 
the agreeable image in the plate glass, penetrated to the 
painted sign hung from the radiator cap of the bedizened 
flivver in the window space beyond. The hook sank pain- 
lessly but deep in Seymour Basset’s soul. Twenty dollars! 
His fingers in contact with the folded bill in his pocket 
seemed to read its figures, compellingly identical with those 
of the laconic sign. He had a dim feeling of predestiny. 
Maybe it was mere coincidence that he should have seen 
Charlie Talbot with that dented little teakettle of his just 
at the very place and moment where and when this in- 
finitely more desirable flivver was exposed for sale; maybe 
it was nothing but blind chance that had prompted the 
venders to fix its price at just exactly that figure, that had 
brought Seymour Basset here with the precise sum in hand 
and available, but you couldn’t be sure. A lot of people 
believed that fate managed these matters. It might be— 
it might be meant. 

He found himself beyond the window giving ear to the 
eloquence of an earnest man with a great many gold teeth. 
The flivver was denominated as a “‘job,” and the word had 
an esoteric charm for Seymour Basset’s ear. Much stress, 
too, was laid upon the twenty-dollar phase of the affair, 
with only a slurred, dismissing mention of the fact that 
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He Seemed Able to Distingu 
stantly Between Disingenuous Si 
of Misfortune and Those Based Solidly on F. 
Eveninthe Face of Genuine Trouble He Was Ada 


there would be eight more of these payments. 
printed forms and brisk, gold-toothed question g 
uneasy pause, the bill folded lengthwise and lo 

his second finger. If they went around to the M 
up to Uncle Walter’s—he drew painfully back fi 
ent temptation. It wouldn’t do. 

“Think it over,”’ he said. ‘Let you know.” 

“‘Be gone before night,”’ the teeth declared. 
selling a nifty job like this. Better think on 
brother.” é ; 

“Let you know,” said Seymour Basset. Ar 
came in, older and fatter than the salesman, aut 
decision registered in the cigar that seemed to] 
rootin the corner of hismouth. He thrust himselfb 
upon the interview, a swift inspection of Seymo 
visibly thawing an ice-colored eye. 

“Over at the M. & M., aren’t you? Sure 
seen you there.” He glanced at the pad._ 
Elmwood Place—’’ it seemed to Seymour B 
there was rebuke in the flick of the eyes at the: 
“let’s see, you’re some relation to Walter S. B 
you?” } 

“My uncle,” said Seymour. ‘Live with him 

“Sure.” The bill was whisked neatly from 
set’s fingers and the cigar jerked comman¢ in 
salesman. ‘Check, Izzy.” 

“Look here.’’ Seymour Basset’s doubts re 
wouldn’t want you to go bothering the bank fc 
or anything, or Uncle Walter either. May 
not ——”’ 

“Forget it.”” The cigar dismissed the m at 
ences magnificently. “Know you, don’t 1? D 
right out if you want it. Sign here, brothe 
yours.” e” 

Basset’s fingers trembled slightly, but ] 
seemed satisfactory. The car rolled with lol rc 
back to the wide doors at the rear; on inv 
proved adequately supplied with gas and oil 
air was administered gratis to a drooping tire; 
plates could be returned as soon as he secured | 

The thought disturbed Seymour Basset fe 
drove gingerly along the alley toward the form: 
of Seneca Street, the falsetto music of the f 
trated by a deeper drumming of pulses in |} 
hadn’t figured on that license. It would ber 
draw on the balance in the savings departme 
And he’d have to find some place near home 
car, too; it couldn’t possibly be sheltered in Une 
garage without a lot of troublesome explaining. 
thrill of possession and mastery dulled a littl 
Basset remembered the original destination of tl 
dollar bill. 

With a reviving consciousness of overruling 
realized that for the fourth time he had been prev 
reaching Uncle Walter’s office with the money 10r 
payment on that life-insurance policy. 

Something always interfered with those ex 
tentions. Once it had been that show window full 
overcoats for sale on absurdly convenient ter 
had really needed one of those collegiate, ba 
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had thwarted his good resolutions a month later. 
‘le Walter admitted that you had to dress well if 
ad to succeed, and D. P. Farquhar’s ukase to that 
_been posted on the bulletin board at the bank 
Seymour Basset had been working there. 
juld hardly blame an ambitious young fellow for 
at set of books, either, even if it did prevent his 
t a policy for the moment. One of these days 
‘ot around to reading those ten volumes of Better 
he’d collect a big profit on that investment. 
1 you thought it over, there was something funny 
way that insurance money always got itself spent 
jing else. Next month he’d attend to it without 
k at all the car fares this job would save. Four- 
3 a day, over three dollars a month, a sixth of 
as costing him to buy the job! Clear saving as 
’d made the last payment. 
ffic thinned as he reached the wide placid bosom of 
Avenue. He was able now to spare an occasional 
the sidewalk, to indulge in daydream dialogue: 
your pardon, sir, but it’s a matter of life and 
{| there’s no train till too late. Could you drive 
ekport?’’ No, there wouldn’t be gas enough for 
tke it a bit nearer, Druckersburg, for instance. 
.er’s been hurt in a motor accident and 4: 
inly, madam.”’ Let her see right off that he wasn’t 
ose fresh Alecks like Charlie Talbot “Get you 
ty minutes. Don’t be alarmed if I let her out— 
’*t be any danger.” 
all so convincingly acted that Seymour Basset’s 
lessly affected, touched the gas lever impulsively. 
ht his gaze back from the sidewalk in time to see 
t leap forward like a hungry beast; he twisted the 
iost in time to avoid the little man who scuttled 
path—almost but not quite. A fender, musically 
upon its fastenings, caught a lifted foot. The 
ire fell headlong, rolling on the asphalt. A curi- 
y jingle filled Seymour Basset’s ears as he braked 
dstill and leaped down; a coin that rebounded 
joe rang on the pavement. Mysteriously, out of 
came small, shrill boys, a converging group of 
vast ominous policeman at a pounding canter. 
Basset’s heart climbed down a step from the top 
joat as he saw that his victim had risen to hands 
8, snatching frantically at scattered dimes and 
a high thin voice admonishing the helpful boys 
hat there money alone. 
red glance twisted up at Seymour Basset’s breath- 
iry. “Hurt? Ain’t had time to find out yet. 


Pitch in and pick up this here 

30 money.” 

‘ Basset obeyed. Seated on the 
F curb, the little man counted a 


on 


double handful of coins that remained to him. Only when 
it was evident that a deficit of forty cents was permanently 
irreparable did his attention transfer itself to damages upon 
his person. These, permitting further diminution of the 
pressure at Seymour Basset’s larynx, proved slight; bruised 
knees and elbows, a torn trouser leg and coat sleeve, a spirit 
still aggrieved as to the missing forty cents. The policeman 
turned his attention balefully upon Basset. 

There was an ugly moment when the absence of a license 
card foreboded arrest. A new voice broke in upon Basset’s 
fervently incoherent expostulations. His first throb of re- 
lief at Uncle Walter’s imposing presence, at the note of 
command in the brisk, efficient speech, at the adequacy 
and authority that radiated from the square jowl and the 
imperial eye, gave way to a freshening sense of disaster. In 
some ways it would have been better to have been arrested. 
As it was—he squirmed unhappily under the gaze that had 
instantly subdued the policeman; he achieved an account, 
faltering but, under cross-examination, sufficient to en- 
lighten Uncle Walter’s percipiency as to his possession of 
the flivver. There was a dreadful pause. Then: 

“Take this man home,” commanded Uncle Walter. 
“T’ll think this over. Come up to see me as soon as you get 
back.” 4 

The crowd divided to give him passage. The abashed 
policeman gestured almost furtively with his night stick to 
bid Seymour Basset carry out the order. Even the victim 
seemed overawed. He climbed painfully to the seat at 
Basset’s side, twisting his neck to observe the departure of 
Uncle Walter’s glittering sedan. 

“Your uncle, hey? Walter S. Basset! I want to know!” 

There was a kind of reverence in the tone that awoke a 
fellow feeling in Seymour Basset. He started the car'with a 
sense of temporary escape in the society of another culprit 
fugitive. The little man now introduced himself and 
mentioned his address, far over on the East Side. 
Seymour Basset’s glance at the printed card informed him 
that Mr. Earl Tweedy represented a certain insurance com- 
pany, and the discovery deepened his feeling of a comforting 
fellowship in disgrace. In spite of its lordly name, this com- 
pany was one of those concerns that Uncle Walter mentioned 
with a contemptuous downward twist of lip, and to which he 
applied such adjectives as cheap-John and jitney and piker. 

Seymour Basset had absorbed some breakfast-table 
knowledge of its tactics, and was now enlightened as to Mr. 
Tweedy’s pocketful of dimes and quar- 
ters. He could also understand the re- 
spectful tone, natural enough in a man 
who went about peddling hundred- 
dollar policies to washerwomen and day 
laborers and further demeaned himself 
by collecting in person their petty weekly 
premiums. An agreeable sense of su- 
periority warmed him; in Mr. 
Tweedy’s society he felt an unfamiliar 
and stimulating importance. 

It was clear that Mr. Tweedy, 

instead of bearing malice over 
that collision, regarded Seymour 
Basset as an acquaintance 
cheaply bought at the price of a 
few bruises and that unrecovered 
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forty cents in cash. Aware that this attitude was based on 
his relationship to Uncle Walter and therefore somewhat 
insecurely founded, Seymour Basset nevertheless enjoyed it. 
He had encountered few people whose looks and voices held 
envy or respect. 

“Ain’t with him?’”’ Mr. Tweedy’s tone rose at the in- 
formation that Seymour was not identified with Uncle 
Walter and the Mammoth Life. Basset achieved an ex- 
planatory shrug without taking his hands from the wheel. 
He mentioned the M. &. M. almost with nonchalance, but 
Mr. Tweedy was unsatisfied. 

“M. & M.’s a high-grade bank,” he admitted, “but it 
ain’t like being with Walter S. Basset and the Mammoth. 
I should think i 

““My uncle’s notion,” said Seymour, accurately enough, 
omitting to add that his job at the bank represented Uncle 
Walter’s fifth and outspokenly final endeavor to find suit- 
able employment for a kinsman whose disabilities were the 
sole shaming blot on the shining escutcheon of the house of 
Basset. He avoided a disturbing premonition as to that 
impending interview in Uncle Walter’s golden-oak study. 

“Guess you got to do what he wants,’’ conceded Mr. 
Tweedy. ‘Terrible pity, all the same. That there Mam- 
moth !”” He sucked in an eloquent breath. ‘‘No 
wearing out shoe leather collecting nickels if you work for 
them folks! Sell ’s much ’s ten thousand to a single 
party and never need to worry a minute if he’s going to lapse 
on you.” 

He drew wistful comparisons as the car jolted over the 
Genesee Street cobbles. Seymour Basset listened with 
vague sympathy. Mr. Tweedy looked pathetically inade- 
quate to the tasks he described, tramping around a route 
that seemed to cover Binchester’s sprawling bigness from 
end to end, wheedling dimes and nickels out of people who 
practically had to be sold their policies every week. 

“Be different if I had one of these here gas buggies,”’ 
said Mr. Tweedy. ‘‘Can’t seem to get enough ahead to 
buy me one.”’ He inspected the abbreviated bonnet rev- 
erentially. ‘‘Guess you must ’ve give ’s much ’s two-three 
hundred for this here one,’’ he suggested. 

“One-eighty,” said Seymour disingenuously. Mr. 
Tweedy ticked his tongue against his teeth. The wist- 
fulness of the sound stirred Basset’s sympathy. The sin- 
fulness of buying things on the installment plan, heinous in 
Seymour Basset’s case, seemed possible of extenuation in 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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OME years 
S ago there 

was a play- 
wrights’ club- in 
New York which 
met almost con- 
tinuously in two 
rooms of an old 
brownstone house 
in the Forties. 
Among the mem- 
bers were Austin 
Strong, Thompson 
Buchanan, A. E. 
Thomas and the 
male half of this 
article, and in the 
opinion of the 
members it was a 
very exclusive or- 
ganization indeed. 
People were con- 
tinually trying to 
get in, but there 
was a stringent 
test to be passed. 
Each aspirant was 
asked one ques- 
tion: ‘‘When did 
you first feel the 
urge to become a 
dramatist?’’ If he 
answered at all, he 
was ineligible. 

In spite of this 
harsh and cynical 
dictum, the idea, 
the little stock in 
trade, the bunch 
of bananas, the 
four chickens 
which the play- 
wright must have 
to start his busi- 
ness, are more or 
less a matter of chance. The seed of a play grows in some 
middle ground between application and inspiration. It 
is Just as unpractical for a would-be playwright to say to 
himself, “I’m a great strong man. Playwriting is a splen- 
did occupation. I have nothing particular to say, but I 
want to write a Broadway success. Therefore I will write 
a Broadway success,”’ as it is for him to draw the mauve 
velvet curtains, light the candles and sit down to wait for 
the aforementioned urge. 

Once an idea has pierced its fragile green shoots through 
the ground of consciousness, the playwright must decide— 
granting the major premise that it seems a good idea— 
whether this sprout is actually a dra- 
matic idea or a novel idea. There are 
chasms between them that no box office 
can bridge. An idea that can be devel- 
oped to brilliant clarity in the leisured 
pages of a book can die of malnutrition 
in the brief confines of a play. 


A Play in Parentheses 


T IS now or never with the dramatist— 

none of the restful dull spots or elabo- 
rate qualifying characterization and de- 
scriptive passages that are permitted 
writers of prose. A novelist can cheat in 
interest to the extent of three or four dull 
chapters and the reader will keep on toa 
brighter spot. Let there be, however, a 
dull scene or two ina play and the response 
of the audience becomes physical in its 
uneasy shifting and outbreak of coughing. 
The dramatist has no two or three or more 
sittings in which to put over his effect; 
he has but two and a half hours to make 
the audience his. So great a part of a 
good play can never be presented in its 
actuality to an audience; so many of its 
scenes must be played offstage and yet 
have the development seen by the audi- 
ence suggest the unseen motivation. 

A distinguished American novelist 
wrote a play recently that fell flat. The 


George M. Cohan, Famous as an Actor and Playwright 


trouble with it was that it was all in the parentheses. He 
had action, color, life and all the attributes of a good play 
in his script, but it was between brackets in the shape of 
stage directions and description. Taken for home reading, 
these passages, together with the few words permitted the 
actors, would have made an intelligible evening. On the 
stage, the lines were so lifeless and the implied characteri- 
zation so vapid that the first Saturday night after the 
opening saw the electricians taking the bulbs out of the 
theater’s electric sign. 

We can only answer your very fair question of ‘‘ Why did 
the manager produce the play?” by another time-honored 
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varied as temperament. Whereas one writer wit 
it is only possible to create by a system of banke/’ 
another will be just as vehement in asserting 4 
business can only be conducted by lack of syste 
ing for signs from heaven. 

Some are amusingly didactic in demanding F 
régime of irregular hours. George M. Cohan, for) 
says that he’d never buy a play that was writti 
daytime. Mr. Cohan is himself famous for writ 
as he goes along. He has been known to assil 
company on a bare stage for the first rehearsal wil: 
smatter of script in his hand ii 
the usual neatly typed bundle 
to be distributed to the cast. Aa 
his plays have a delicious flay’ 
promptu that is half their char. 
audience gets a feeling of freshis 
they were looking in on somethig 
done especially for them. The || 
culty about this method is thait 
good if it’s good, and there is” 
Mr. Cohan. { 

In direct contrast is Sir Artit 
Pinero, the famous English cil 
author of The Second Mrs. Ti 
and Iris, which are still playecil 
move with the breath of life, | 
leaves nothing to the moment (P) 
tion, to the stimulation of seelg 
the actors for the parts are lik 
a play emerges from his tort 
it.is finished. He works very!é 
polishes, fusses, fumes. He hait 
written innumerable times in ify 
stages of completion. After th’! 
it printed as if it were a novel 
the galley proofs, then the pajl 
Finally the play is put in rehe® 
not a line is changed after that. 

Sir Arthur says that he knowi 
his own business but his own fall 
and if they haven’t been cor 
the constant straining and rel 
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his plays are put through, then they never can 
nging lines at rehearsals is adapting the author’s 
‘to the personality of the actor, he feels, and 
2 the play is done there will doubtless be quite a 
actor and the part will become so much dead- 
uckily for Sir Arthur, there has always been a next 
| his plays have graced library shelves as well as 
1s of the theater for more than thirty years. 

ing Pollock, whose great success The Fool has 
iamlets in this country unvisited during the past 
rears, believes in letting a play stew in its own 
e asked him the other day how he went about his 
of being a playwright—and a nice little business 
out to be for him. To quote Mr. Pollock directly 
minating way of describing how one set of wheels 
id. 
Inglishman once said,’ said Mr. Pollock, ‘‘‘The 
et a lawn is to plant grass, and then water and 
ery day for two hundred years.’ That almost 
my method of writing a play. 
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done I have enough parts left over to construct a 
dozen more cars. 
“T began work on The Fool in 1902, and on my 
new play, The Enemy, in 1897 or ’98. My next 
play, which will be called Mr. Moneypenny, may 
not be written for another five years. In my note- 
books are five or six other plays in various stages of 
dormancy. I think of them, and when I encounter 
an idea I know whether I can use it or not, and 
pigeonhole it with one play or another. When the 
pigeonhole is crowded and I must write or burst, I 
write! 
“At this stage of the proceedings I make a list of 
essential scenes—scenes necessary to telling my 
story—and then arrange and number them. Then 
I set aside a big envelope for each scene and mark 
it with a corresponding number. Into each envelope 
goes every memo that has to do with that scene. 
While each scene is being written, the contents of 
that envelope are before me. 
Afterward unused material 
may be moved up to another 
envelope or destroyed. 
‘““When I am satisfied with 
the order of scenes, and what 
they bring out—the hardest 
part of the job and that re- 
quiring most skill and the most. 
highly developed instinct—I 
begin on dialogue, roughing 
out every speech in pencil, and 
when I am satisfied with it, 
putting it upon the type- 
written page. Thus I am able to 
fuss as much as I please with a 
line, and yet get a general idea 
of the whole by having a clean 
typed sheet in front of me. When 
the first manuscript is finished, 
I cut every unnecessary syllable, 
subjecting each to the test: ‘With 
what could I dispense if I were 
sending this play over the cables 
at twenty-five cents a word?’ 
Then the manuscript is copied 
and ready. The actual writing 
takes about three months of nine- 
hour days, beginning at eight in 
the morning and knocking off at five in the afternoon.” 

Jesse Lynch Williams, who won the Pulitzer play prize 
a couple of years ago, put in two years of sheer and unin- 
terrupted agony on that play before it was ready for pro- 
duction. When he was done, it was a major operation 


A Scene From “‘The Student Prince’’ 


Sir Arthur Wing Pinero, the English 
Dramatist 


Roi Cooper Megrue, the Author of 
Many Stage Successes 


for him if one of his lines had to 
be cut. 

Asarule, playwrights must be 
at least amenable to Boucicault’s 
axiom: ‘‘Plays are not written; 
they are rewritten’’—that simple 
sentence which seems to writhe 
in letters of fire over every bare 
stage during the long hours of re- 
hearsal. If they are too emo- 
tional about their plays, they had 
better write them to be printed, 
thence to rest in untampered quiet in the sanctuary of 
bookshelves. 

A word here, incidentally, about the place of the printed 
drama in the theatrical world. Just as there is a distinc- 
tion in the novel idea and the play idea, so is there a differ- 
ence in reading and 
acting plays. Au- 
thors,.drama 
leagues, clubs and 
art theaters are 
continually flying 
into passions of 
rage because the 
people do not show 
their appreciation 
of the really worth 
while by box-office 
transactions. 


Frosts 


RT is dead and 
producers are 
mercenary vil- 
lains—not that it 
isn’t, frequently, 
and not that they 
often aren’t—they 
say; but they are 
not fair in not real- 
izing that ideas, 
however good, in 
the form of dia- 
logue do not make 
a dramatic produc- 
tion. 

An idea of 
beauty, worked out 
with masterly skill, 
may be a frost be- 
cause it is not 
enough of the thea- 
ter. That sort of 
play, in book coy- 
ers, in the secrecy 
of one’s own li- 
brary, may be a 
brilliant success 

(Continued on 

Page 58) 
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By Hloratio Winslo 


OU will prob- 
ably be sur- 
prised, Mr. Wag- 


horne, to hear from me 
at this point; but I 
am going to explain 
everything to you as 
president of Kelliher 
University, including 
why I must ask you to 
address your reply to 
George Rogers, Pearl 
City House, Pear] City, 
Wisconsin, instead of 
to my former name 
and address of Leroy 
Squinch Lucas, Belver 
College, Belver, this 
being the name and 
address given by me to 
your gentlemanly rep- 
resentative, Mr. Way- 
burn. 

And I would not feel 
I was doing the right 
thing by you, Presi- 
dent Waghorne, if I 
did not inclose you 
the full and complete 
reasons of why I am 
now hiding in this dis- 
tant state and city; so 
that is why I am going 
to explain everything, 
and, President Wag- 
horne, you will prob- 
ably be surprised. 

It was a little over 
two weeks ago, the 
morning after our 
basket-ball game with 
Linnaman College, 
that, leaving Convoca- 
tion Hall, I had the 
following conversation 
with Howdy Hagen: 

“Hello, Squinch,” 
he said. 

“Hello, Howdy,” I 
replied as usual. 

“Got a comb? I left mine at home.” 

“Here is one, Howdy.” 

‘Have a hellhound, Squinch.”’ 

“T am not smoking, Howdy, being as I am in 
training.” 

“Oh, one never killed the cat that laid the golden 
eggs.” 

“Well, I will smoke one, but-no more.” 

‘*Squinch, listen to this: 


“« She busted the table across his head 
And called the neighbors and then she said, 
‘He was my man, but he treated me wrong. 


““A runaway marriage was what we had, 
But it’s turned out most peculiar bad. 
He was my man, but he treated me wrong.’ 


“‘Jump Carter was over at the house last night with his 
guitar, and I made up about fifty, some of them even better 
than those.” 

Well, President Waghorne, you probably know just how 
interesting it is to listen to a college student go on and 
recite all the different verses he has made up to the tune, 
“He was my man, but he treated me wrong.”’ And it is 
worse when the party is on the style of Howdy Hagen, 
having a nervous temperament, and the longer he goes on 
the more excited he gets and the less you can tell what he 
is going to do next. At the same time, what worried me 
most was not so much this fact as another. By the way 
Howdy had started the conversation I knew he was going 
to wind up by asking me to do the right thing in some 
matter. And a minute later I saw that such was indeed the 
case. 

“Let me put a question to you, Squinch—Have you 
dated up any of the dames for the Freshman Hop?” 

“T am not going to the Freshman Hop, Howdy.” 

“Oh, I guess you want to do the right thing by the old 
college. It would not look right if old Squinch Lucas, Bel- 
ver’s star athlete, was not among those present. Besides, 
there is a dame in the class who is beany about you.” 

“That is too bad, Howdy,” I said in a firm voice, ‘‘be- 
cause I am not beany about any dame whatsoever, and I 


The Next Thing I 
Remembered is 
Howdy and Jump 
Yelling, ‘‘Beatit!”’ 
the Girls Screams 
ing, and the Judge 
on the Floor Fight« 
ing Off Kiddy and 
Directorum, Who 
Were Trying to 
Fasten Onto His 
Pants 


have no intention of going to 
that Freshman Hop.” 

Our conversation ended here, 
but I went on home with a weak 
feeling in the knees, not only because I had a suspicion 
of who this dame was, but also because I had learned by ex- 
perience that if Howdy had made up his mind as to what 
he wanted me to do I would have the greatest difficulty in 
not doing same. 

It was in the middle of the next algebra class that I 
received a small three-cornered note reading as follows: 


“Dear Mr. Lucas: I was at the game two nights ago and 
it was simply thrilling the way you made baskets. I have 
never been so thrilled in my whole life except last fall when 
you made the winning touchdown against Carewe College. 
If you knew how much pleasure it gives me to say this, in 
spite of the fact that we have never been formally intro- 
duced, you would excuse me for the very great liberty I 
have taken in writing this note. 

“Sincerely, Li.y LEGONIAN.”’ 


As I regarded the name signed I saw with increased 
weak feelings at my knees that I had been right. 

I did not look around at Miss Legonian—a town girl—at 
the time, and, in fact, tried to leave the classroom without 
speaking to her. But, as she was nearer the door, she left 
first and, standing outside in the corridor, dropped her 
algebra just as I passed. At first I hoped somebody else 
would pick it up, but, nobody making a move, I had to do 
it myself. 

“Oh, thank you, Mr. Lucas,” she said. 

“Please do not mention it.” 

“No, I must thank you, Mr. Lucas. So many boys to- 
day do not care whether they aid a girl or not, so it is a 


INEAL UST REAg ae 


‘thus I am thirty-five years old and I am not in 


Br TONY Sm 


pleasure to meet a real gentleman who is a celeb) 
athlete into the bargain.” 

“Oh, that is all right.” 

“No, Mr. Lucas—oh, I almost said Squinch!—], 
tell you what I sincerely think, because that is the kine 
girl I am, and I hope you will pardon me for writing 
note; but if you knew how much I wished to expr 
my sincere sentiments I know you would excuse 

Then when I did not say anything she went on | 
way: 

“Did you ever see my dear little dog, Kiddy? 
would love Kiddy. He broke his leg two years ago, 
hardly anybody would notice it now.’ .., 

The conversation now ended, because the classes 
going back to Convocation Hall and I went with t 
feeling that at last I knew the worst. During the re 
the day I kept away from Howdy, hoping agai 
but at six P.M. he caught me coming out of bas 
practice. ¢ 

“Hello, Squinch. Li 

“Hello, es 

“T have fixed everything up for you, Squinch.” 

‘“What have you fixed up, Howdy?” 

“Have a hellhound, Squinch.” 

“T am not smoking, Howdy, being as I am in trai 

“One never hurt anybody; besides, this is a new br 
you will like it.” 

“Well, I will smoke one and no more.” 
So I took the cigarette and smoked about half 
Then I remarked with a sick feeling, ‘‘ What 
fixed up, Howdy?”’ 

“‘T have fixed it up so that you can take Lily Le 
the Freshman Hop Friday night.” 

“T am not going to the Freshman Hop, Howdy.” 

“Listen, Squinch, this gi 
beany about you.’’ 

“That is not my fault, Hor 

“Besides, she is just the ¢ 
you. She may be only a fre 
but she has been in that 
the last three years. Shei 
cally twenty-one.” 

“T am sorry, Howdy,” I 
firmly, “but I am not going.” 

“Squinch, letr 
youa question. I 
you want to d 
right thing bj 
class. Now w 
? want to find o} 
you is do you 
to do the righ 
by the girl 
no? ”? : 
President 
horne, I would 
given hundr 
lars, if I had had} 
to be able to 
“No, I don’t wa 


anybody. 
has always been my weak point. Whenever a part 
remarked, ‘‘ Don’t you want to do the right thing by 
and such a person?” I have always been troubled t 
conscience to such a point that I have been forced | 
swer yes. 
Well, on this occasion I stood Howdy off for about! 
minutes, because I knew I had no business promising 
he requested. But he kept on repeating, “‘Now, Sq 
don’t you want to do the right thing by Lily Leg 
yes or no?” 
I knew I was doing the wrong thing, Preside 
horne, but after a long struggle I gave in with thet 
‘Well, Howdy, yes, I want to do the right thing 
Legonian. I will take the young lady to the I 
Hop.” 
And I guess you can appreciate how I felt, Pre} 
Waghorne, when I state confidentially that thou 
now Officially a freshman at Belver College and age 
teen years old, in reality my profession for the pa 
years has been being an athlete at various co 


any little college girls whatever, and the reason 1s 
married man and have been secretly in that state f 
last nine years. 
II 
OU may blame me for having got married, Pre 
Waghorne, but I can simply reply that after : 
has been going steady to college for seven or eigh i 
the time comes when he has got to have a place wh! 
can lock the door and be himself. 
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get tired of passing day after day yelling: 


| 
. 
| “‘ Rizzer-racker, fire-cracker! 
Siss—boom—ah ! 
Rah! Rah! College! 
Rah! Rah! Rah!” 


sing: 
“We are going to win tomorrow, 
We are going to win tomorrow, 
We are going to win tomorrow, 
As we go marching on.” 


Lou get tired of listening to professors give 
alks in chapel about lives of great men and 
king cigarettes. And for all the good done by 
oral talks I would remark that I have listened 
than two thousand of same, and where am I 
ie get tired of taking part in long conversa- 
to merits of various little college girls, and 
aaving to steal the clapper off the chapel bell, 
ving your hair combed straight back, and 
: funny hats, and year after year studying 
And as for this latter subject, it is not taught 
‘today as fourteen years back, and I view 
educational conditions with alarm. 
that is why when, nine years ago, I met a 
working girl I took her before a justice of the 
ad had him perform the necessary operation; 
o not think any reasonable man can criticize me 
ig same, because I was driven to it because I had 
somebody to talk to. 
, as you have doubtless been informed, last fall 
after we had won the interstate championship I 
t by your gentlemanly representative, Mr. Way- 


iP Lucas,’ Mr. Wayburn said, “‘colleges are all 
ut everybody these days is getting a university 
on, and any young fellow who wants to do the right 
7 himself and parents has got to fall in line. Kelliher 
ien like you and you will find President Waghorne 
iterested in athletics. Personally, as chairman of 
ani athletic board, I can guarantee you will have no 
about paying your way and putting money in the 
sides. I guess you know what I mean.’ 
pose it would have been better if I had come out in 
manly way and stated to your gentlemanly repre- 
re, Mr. Wayburn, all the facts in the case—about 
the past sixteen years I had attended thirteen dif- 
olleges in the same number of different localities, 
g names according to circumstances, and letting 
be called Ignatius Irish Martin or Willy Dutch 
t or Olaf Swede Larson, depending on the state 
was. 
also I might have told him that in all these sixteen 
id more various athletic a.’s had been paying mea 
‘ing with the exception of my first year at Wallins 
vhere all I got was my room. 
deing embarrassed, all I remarked was, ‘‘ Yes, Mr. 
mn, I would like to have a university education with 
in the bank besides,’ and then put his card in my 
‘where it got lost, and that is why I am writing you 
ant. 

President Waghorne, there are the facts in my 
and having related same I will now go on with the 


‘night after the conversation with Howdy I spent 
me walking up and down the street trying to work 


Nobody Making a Move, 
I Had to Do it Myself 


Nv. 
GP oLane- 


- 


up enough nerve to return home to the flat. When I came 
in my wife was already there and cooking supper. 

“What kept you so late?’’ was her greeting remark. 

“‘Basket-ball practice,’ was my reply. “Also I was 
doing some algebra problems.” 

“‘Well,”’ she said in a pointed voice, ‘‘stick to basket ball 
and algebra, because if I ever catch you carrying on with 
any of those little college girls there will be trouble.” 


WI 


WILL not make the grave charge, President Waghorne, 

that my wife is jealous, but I will state frankly that she 
does not like to see me going to parties with little college 
girls ten years younger than herself. Consequently, when 
these said little college girls have practically forced me to 
go to dances with them I have had the world and all of 
trouble explaining things at home. The result has been 
that such simple statements as, ‘‘I will not be able to come 
back before twelve P.M. tonight because there is secret 
practice,” or “‘I am going out with the boys to work a few 
algebra problems,’’ have always been followed by long and 
painful discussions. 

That is why in the present case I thought it would be 
better to come out at once and state in a frank manly way, 
“T am going to the Freshman Hop because I cannot avoid 
same.” And that is what I did. 

“All right, Hen,” she said, such being my baptized 
name, ‘‘then you can take me along with you.” 

*‘T would like to,’’ I said with a forced laugh, “‘but I 
think I had better go alone, because if we are there to- 
gether everybody will conclude that I must be married to 
you or something. And as I have never heard of anybody 
in college being married except professors, I think same is 
probably against rules and I would lose my job.” 

“Then don’t go,’ she said. ‘ 

A long controversy followed, and in the end the best I 
could get out of it was permission until eleven P.M. 

““And remember,” she said, “if you are not home then 
I will come and get you.” 
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“Don’t do that,’’ I requested, remembering incidents 
that had happened twice before, once at New Southwest- 
ern College and once at Ryeport College. 

“You ean count on me,” she replied with a hollow smile. 

From then on, President Waghorne, my life was simply a 
series of unpleasant conversations. In the first place, in 
spite of having been told I was going alone, my wife kept 
jabbing away at me with suspicious insinuations. And in 
the second, Miss Legonian was always waiting for me in 
the corridors to ask me what the algebra lesson was or why 
I didn’t call around at the house, because she was crazy to 
have me see her little dog by the name of Kiddy, and so on. 
And as often as I stopped to think about the difficulties 
which would arise on the hop evening at 10:30 P.M. when 
I would have to be taken suddenly sick, I would get all 
confused. During the entire week the only decent thing 
that happened was the morning of the hop, when I pock- 
eted thirty-five dollars, same being part of my share of the 
official basket-ball pennant concession. 

President Waghorne, I am not going to describe that 
Freshman Hop, because, the same as all educated men, you 
have probably gone to any number yourself. In my case I 
can merely say that this one started wrong from the begin- 
ning. Miss Legonian insisted on taking her little dog Kiddy 
along and kept asking me what I thought of this animal, 
and thus, as you can readily understand, from this time 
on my conversation was simply a series of falsehoods. 

But the worst of all was between dances, when she 
would say, “‘Let us get Kiddy from the dressing room 
and go out on the balcony and look at the stars.””’ And 
then after she had got me out there she would continue, 
“T certainly do enjoy dancing with you. I will tell the 
world you know how to dance. Kiddy wants to kiss you. 
Why don’t you let him?” 

And every time I got into the men’s dressing room 
Howdy would pull me over to one side and sing some new 
verse he had just made up, as follows: 


““Squinch loves Lily and Lily loves Squinch. 
Hey, Mr. Referee, stop that clinch! 
He was my man, but he treated me wrong.” 


And the longer the evening went on the more light- 
hearted and excited Howdy got. But in my case the longer 
it went on the worse I felt, and at 10:30 P.M., when I got to 
the dressing room for the purpose of being taken suddenly 
sick, I was not very far from actually being in that said 
state. As usual, Howdy was there jumping around likea flea. 

““Get on your hat and coat, Squinch.”’ 

“That is what I am going to do, Howdy. 
little sick.” 

“Stop kidding. You and me and Jump and the three 
girls are going to take a ride in the old bus and then come 
back for the last few dances.” 

I objected the best I could, but all I could get from 
Howdy was, “Don’t whimp, Squinch. You know you want 
to do the right thing, and if you keep on feeling sick we will 
drop you off where you live and take Lily home. Put on 
your coat.” 

When I accepted this offer, President Waghorne, I 
thought two things. First, that by going in Howdy’s auto 
I would thereby see that Miss Legonian and her dog Kiddy 
got home all right; and second, that perhaps it would be 
more logical to be taken suddenly sick in an automobile 
than in a dressing room. And that is why I finally said, 
“Yes, all right.”” But once in the car, what was my sur- 
prise to find that, instead of making any efforts to take 
Miss Legonian to her home or myself to mine, 
Howdy was turning down Kendall Street and 
(Continued on Page 137) 


Il am feeling a 
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Howdy Had Pulled Out His Automatic and Was Pointing Same at the Judge’s Stomach as He Sang the Next Verse 
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Drive by my young friend, Mortie 
Leonard, supersalesman of the Haleyon 
Shores Development Company, when I 
saw what was probably the most amazing combination in 
a state not noted for congruity. It wasa prim white house, 
New England to the last clapboard, surrounded by a moat 
and shadowed by a coconut palm. Incredible combination 
of the medieval, the tropics and Concord, Massachusetts. 
“T think all this Florida light has done something to my 
eyes,’”’ I cried to Mortie Leonard. “‘Do you 
see something fantastic at our left?”’ 

“Why, no, ma’am, I don’t see anything 
but Miss Griswold’s place. Looks just the 
same as usual to me. Pretty cute and neat, 
what?” 

“T beg your pardon. Is she a friend of 
yours?” 

I observed that even before my outcry 
Mortie had begun to slow down, and now he 
came to a full stop where the hibiscus hedge 
ended and the driveway curved up to the 
house. He removed his smart panama and 
ran a tender hand over his sleek hair. 

“Yes, Miss Atlanta is a kind of pal of mine. 
You know, ma’am, she’s a wonder, that lady. 
So kind of innocent, and yet Look here, 
how much would you say that property of 
hers is worth?”’ 

“Don’t ask me! You know, the other day 
you said to me that something was worth ten 
and a half and I thought you meant hun- 
dreds?” 

Mortie grinned engagingly. 

““Ma’am, you've said it! We’ve got so used 
to big money down here we just take it for 
granted everyone is thinking thousands. 
That’s the trouble with us; we’ve become 
such wise guys. Big money and easy money 
does something funny to you. It makes you 
believe everything and nothing, if you get 
what I mean. F’rinstance, we often urge 
someone with money burning in his pockets 
to shoot the moon—take a chance, you know. 
But we’re so wise we only half believe he can 
hit anything. And when someone brings 
down a chunk of the moon and a star or two 
besides, like as not we call it sucker’s luck.” 

“Ts that the kind of luck Miss Griswold had?” 

“Well, she certainly did shoot the moon once in 
her life. And look at what she brought down!” 

I gazed entranced and fascinated at the results of 
the unknown lady’s marksmanship. The plot was of 
some acres. It was on a famous scenic drive, it lay 
between two developments that were advertised on 
the billboards of twenty states. Two huge new hotels 
towered in the background, the bay lay in front; on 
the left was a brand-new country club, all over mauve 
awnings and Spanish bell towers; at the right was a 
lagoon, a sort of Grand Canal with pseudo-gondola 
mooring piles, and with a millionaire’s yacht being 
towed slowly up to the new yacht basin in front of 
the two hotels. In the midst of all this scenic lavishness 
stood the New England house, in its neat integrity of glis- 
tening white paint and green shutters. The blue moat in- 
folded its lawns and terraces, and mirrored in the moat 
stood the palm tree. 

The coconut palm is of all trees the most willfully ab- 
surd. Its long tapering trunk, as smooth as a gray rat’s 
tail, refuses to grow straight up as a proper tree should 
grow, but takes to itself a languishing curve that gives it an 
air of flaunting indolence. Something there is about that 
tree perverted and alien, to eyes accustomed to the self- 
respect of apple trees, to the dignity of elms, to the 
whispering delicacy of silver birches. 


[ bee being wafted along the Ocean 


And yet all her life Atlanta Griswold had longed to‘ 


possess a palm tree. Had she seen some such tree in a 
school geography when she was a child, when she sat con- 
scious of chilblains and hearing the sleet on the window? 
Or had her mother poured the longing into her veins with 
the milk from her breast? 

Atlanta’s mother had come from Salem. Atlanta’s 
grandfather had been a sea captain spending most of his 
days in outlandish ports, coming home only to beget an- 
other child and to leave on the mantel strange ornaments 
of ivory and jade and on the wall pictures of palm-shaded 
temples. There had been a certain mulberry teapot 
which Atlanta’s mother brought with her to Vermont 
when she was married. When she was a child, Atlanta 
loved to look at this teapot, especially when the snow had 
come and made the Griswold family prisoners on their 
bleak farm. 


ILLUSTRATED BY ROBERT E. JOHNSTON 


In the Evenings, 

When Mortie 

Leonard and Atlanta’s Niece, Marcia, Strotied Over the 

Bridge, the Mulberry Teapot Had, in a Manner of Speaks 
ing, Come True, Even to the Paim Tree 


The teapot had a tree on it which Atlanta called a palm, 
though it was probably a West Indian ailanthus, and a 
humped-up bridge over which two lovers were fleeing 
toward a tropieal forest. 

Years later Atlanta was to describe from memory this 
bridge, and an architect was to build it for her over the 
moat. In the evenings,.-when Mortie Leonard and At- 
lanta’s niece, Marcia, strolled over the bridge, the mul- 
berry teapot had, in a manner of speaking, come true, even 
to the palm tree. 

“Come on in and meet Miss Atlanta,’’ urged Mortie 
Leonard. - 

I had seen a slender girl come out of the house with a 


watering pot in her hand, and I accused Mortie of being 


not wholly disinterested in his iny 
But I allowed him to turn th 
the driveway; I was curious to 
place was as wildly incongruous y 
from the outside. We had not proceeded a | 
up the drive before my amusement turned to go 
like envy. For it was plain that here was the sm 
of a contentment so innocently happy that i 
from each polished shell bordering the little path 
the doorway of the house, from the sparkling wi 
and the velvet lawn—even from the languishing ¢ 
condescension of that coconut palm. 
When I had been duly introduced | 
Griswold, I apologized for my intrusi 
smiled. ‘ 
“Oh, auntie will love to see you. 
things she likes about this place is that 
can drop in so easily. The other day a ( 
a Vermont license broke down in front of 
and she went right out and invited the p 
supper. You see, until we came dow 
had lived all her life on afarm so far fromt 
road that she had to go up to the attic to; 
one passing. This is quite different, isn’ 
Different! Beyond the flaming k 
the hibiscus hedge the masts of the 
aire’s yacht could be seen moving 
Grand Canal. From the doorstep; 
seen all the world passing by, on tl 
way, on the silver-stippled sapphir 
bay. Now and then a breeze broug 
a faint tinkle from the teatime A | 


of the great hotels. Different! 
Atlanta Griswold had been 

spent nearly fifty years of her life o} 
England farm, at the bottom of a y 
dark and chill that summer was 
there and winter longer than él 
The snow drifted so deeply in the 
road to the farm that from Thanl 
to the middle of April few teams ati 
it. Often for weeks at a time the f: 
a frozen*prison. e | 
By the time Atlanta, the you 
four, was sixteen, Martha had me i 
left the farm, Lily had gone to li 
Martha, and Joshua was founding 
of his own in the village. It wa t 

granted Atlanta should stay at 
take care of the old folks. 

Atlanta accepted her destin 
She had one consolation in h 
whom she adored; and the 
like two castaways on a lonely i 
, for each other what color an 
j could. On Sunday afternoons 
work of the house and the farn 
and Eben Griswold slept hea 
sitting-room lounge, Atlanta and her mother 
up the hill behind the house and watch the si 
from the chimneys of the four houses and the s! 
son’s Crossing. They could not see Poultneyvill 
Martha and Lily and Joshua lived, for it was s 
away around the shoulder of another hill. :” ! 
Sometimes when the weather was exactly right, 
and Lily or Joshua would drive up to the farm 
these occasions Atlanta and her mother would st 
of patient endurance at each other. For Mart! 
and Joshua were like their father, divided into t 
They were domineering, selfish, and on Joshua’s 
bearably pious. They meant well, but they wer 
tutional naggers. . 
These uncomfortable traits came out in tl 
force later, when, after her mother’s death, Atle 
committed the astounding crime of going through, 
put it, her grandfather’s legacy. 
This legacy was in all a matter of some elev 
dollars, to be divided equally among the four gr 
dren. At that time and in that locality it was a 
up nights thinking about. Long before their ¢ 
had drawn his last breath, Joshua, Martha an 
decided what they were going to do with tk 
Martha meant to salt hers away until her 
enough to go into business; Lily, who had m 
much a husband as a house, intended to pap 
throughout; Joshua knew exactly how he could 
his two hundred and fifty dollars to his busine 
In his secret mind he meant to have more tha 
owned a cheese factory, from which he was wringin® 
but surely the foundation of a small fortune, and || 
use some more money nicely. He was a trifle E 
about his ability to persuade Lily to invest her inh! 
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theese factory, but he was so certain of Altanta’s 
1at he had already spent it on paper. 
jay the final details of their grandfather’s affairs 
-tled, and the money actually put into the waiting 
if the grandchildren, Joshua broached the subject 
nta’s share with his usual calm assumption that 
man and being right he had merely to put his 
nto words. 
ta received in silence his kindly offer to shoulder the 
of investing her share. They had gathered at 
’s after the funeral. The four sat alone about the 
rner in Martha’s dining room. Atlanta wore a 
‘oak which had been her mother’s, greenish at the 
nd clumsy over her meek, slender shoulders. They 
sd at her with a sort of pecking expression, as if she 
t really one of them—the way fowls look at a strange 
it alights to eat out of their dish. 
> must have been about Atlanta at that time—she 
ittle under thirty—some slight resemblance to a 


yas small, smooth-haired and timid in her quick, 
‘ting gestures. And about the gray iris of her clear 
ayes there was a ring of black which gave them 
aes the oddest expression of wildness. That ex- 
. was in them now as she looked steadily at the 
isinglass of the stove. 

nk you, Joshua,” she said faintly; “‘but I haven’t 
omy mind what I shall do with my money.” 

‘that the wind of their words blew about her. At 
nild, incredulous squall, then rising to a gale. She 
aean to keep her money with her in the farmhouse, 
? Yes. But it could be stolen. She might be mur- 
1 her bed. Worse still, she might hide it and forget 
ng place. Or she might be persuaded by some un- 
ous person to invest it, and lose it entirely. 

‘st all the uproar, she said nothing. She grew a 
naller inside the old cloak; once the corner of her 
twitched, and they did not know whether she was 
) ery or smile; but when she left them she carried 
ney, every cent of it, in her old wallet, buttoned 
» tight basque of her dress. 


Joshua Made a Strangled Sound, His Hands Trembied, 


They kept at her at intervals for weeks. Then she 
affronted them all by going on a visit to an old school 
friend, a girl named Jenny Rand,'who had become aschool- 
teacher in Boston. Martha and Lily and Joshua were 
thrown into a state of frantic concern—not for the safety of 
Atlanta, who had never been in a city before, but because, 
as they told one another, they knew she would squander 
that money. 

“All that money!”’ they said. ‘‘She never stops to think 
that when father dies and the farm is sold she will have to 
make her home with us. And then a little nest egg like 
that would come in very handy for her clothes and all. Her 
keep will cost quite a lot, with sugar and flour so high, to 
say nothing of her clothes. We can’t expect the farm to 
bring much, run down as it is and four miles from a decent 
road. And, of course, Lanta won’t be able to earn any- 
thing. She will just be costing us money all the time. And 
now she goes and squanders grandfather’s legacy on a trip 
to Boston!” 

The thought of anyone, even their own sister, squander- 
ing money was more than they could bear. Each one of 
the three was prosperous enough, judged by the standards 
of their community; but the effect of their meager early 
life was always with them. 

To part with money was painful in the extreme, and to 
waste it was an unforgivable sin. It outraged all their 
instincts. . 

Therefore, when Atlanta returned from her visit they 
went up to the farm at once. They were united in one 
idea—to find out how much of her inheritance Atlanta 
had left. 

She appeared astonishingly refreshed by her vacation 
from them and from the farm. She moved about the 
kitchen preparing dinner with her quick lightness. She 
chirped on about the wonders of Boston and about her 
friend Jenny, who seemed to Atlanta to lead a most inter- 
esting life, though she was a lone spinster living in a board- 
ing house. 

Joshua could not wait until dinner was over. He began 
tactfully leading up to the subject of Atlanta’s money by 
speaking of the need of more vats in his cheese factory. 


es 


“She’s Crazy!’’ He Cried. 


The business was expanding. He looked at Atlanta be- 
nignly. He might be prepared, he said, to pay 2 or maybe 
even 3 per cent, if Atlanta wanted to invest. He had not 
mentioned the matter of interest before. 

Joshua’s father suddenly laughed. Laughter from him 
was so unusual that the sound was necessarily rusty and 
not particularly mirthful. 

“You can save your wind, Joshuay. Atlanta ain’t got 
any money to invest.”’ 

“You don’t mean to tell me you’ve spent all that 
money!’’ Joshua exclaimed, turning upon Atlanta. 

Atlanta, shrinking behind the remains of the large plat- 
ter of chicken and biscuits and gravy she had prepared for 
this family reunion, looked for a moment as if she were 
turned to stone from terror, then slowly she nodded her 
head. 

Joshua and Martha and Lily all broke out at once, while 
their father kept right on eating, with a sour smile. But 
how could she have spent two hundred and seventy-five 
dollars, they demanded, in a two weeks’ visit? How had 
she spent it? What had she to show for it? Or perhaps she 
was just lying to them and she had it tucked away some- 
where, just to be spiteful. 

“No,” whispered Atlanta, looking down at the chicken 
wing on her plate, “‘I spent it—all.”’ 

“‘T never heard of anything so perfectly wicked!” cried 
Martha, her face crimsoning. ‘“‘When you have a nephew 
who may want to go to college! Tell me at once, "Lanta 
Griswold, how you spent that money!” 

There was a deep silence in the room. All the little ob- 
jects at which she and her mother had tried to warm their 
spirits—the colored print of a clipper ship, the ruffle of 
Turkey red along the mantel, the gilt paper cornucopia 
full of spills, the mulberry teapot—they all looked down 
at Atlanta in this most harassed moment of her life as if 
they would breathe courage into her. She lifted her eyes, 
she looked at the mulberry teapot. 

“T spent it,’’ she said in a clear voice, ‘‘for something 
I’ve always wanted. And you can ask me and ask me, but 
I shall never tell you—never!”’ 

(Continued on Page 71) 
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“She's Always Been Queer”’ 
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Line If 


HEN you 
dispassion- 
ately ana- 


lyze the funda- 
mental cause of 
the unofficial state 
of war that has 
existed in Europe 
since the Armi- 
stice, you discover 
that it has not 
been so much a 
question of secur- 
ity on the right 
and left banks of 
the Rhine as bal- 
ances on the right 
and left sides of 
the business 
ledger. The roots 
of the stupendous 
struggle that 
shook the world 
were partly laid in 
commercial ri- 
valry, and it is 
with codrdination 
for big industrial 
production be- 
tween the once 
bitterly embattled 
peoples that the 
formula for per- 
manent peace is 
now being written. 

Norevelation of 
the new Europe 
emerging from 
doubt, suspicion and hostility is quite so significant as the 
growing Franco-German economic entente. The agreement 
to work together in potash—it is nothing more or less than an 
air-tight world control of this vital product—is functioning, 
and will be followed by a close accord between the steel 
masters, who have already practically come to terms. Only 
the delay in formulating the commercial treaty now being 
shaped has stood in the way of a final consummation of the 
deal. It means that a monster Continental steel trust is in 
the making and it bodes no good for England. Nor shall we 
escape its consequences. Combines in chemicals and tex- 
tiles are among the possibilities of further codperation 
between France and Germany. 


United They Stand, Divided They Fall 


| be THIS miracle, for such it is when appraised in the light 
of the events of the past ten years, you have concrete 
evidence of Europe’s return to sanity. What is equally 
important, it implies that the capital- 
ization of economic problems into 
political issues, the principal obstacle 
to reconstruction since 1918, is be- 
coming a lost art. Furthermore, it 
shows that in the end economic ne- 
cessity is the supreme stabilizer. 
The case of the German and French 
steel interests is one in point. Both 
are in the dumps. To achieve any- 
thing like normalcy, they must work 
together or suffer greater disaster. 
This grows out of the fact that the 
coke essential to French steel produc- 
tion is in the Ruhr, while the ore that 
the Germans require is embedded in 
Lorraine. Before the World War 
both were under German sovereignty. 
Today they are in different countries, 
with a tariff wall intervening. Hence 
any procedure other than codrdina- 
tion will spell ultimate suicide. 
Before we go into the specific ex- 
planation of what the Franco-German 
commercial understanding is, it may 
be well to make a brief survey of the 
events that formed the approach to 
it. The three principal postwar prob- 
lems have been reparations, security 
and debts. Behind the failure to solve 


ran 


One of the Great French Steel Works of the Wendel Group 


them lay two basic 
reasons. One was 
the series of hand- 
icaps on eco- 
nomic expansion 
laid upon defeated 
Germany. The 
other was the at- 
titude of France 
expressed in inces- 
sant waving of the 
bloody shirt. Ev- 
erybody under- 
stood and sympa- 
thized with the 


French fear of German reprisal and felt that she should 
receive compensation for the ravages of conflict. 
also realized that to get this indemnity she must permit 


Germany to work. 
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In a German Potash Mine 


was the evacuation of the Ruhr, a big step forwar| 


because 
framed b 
cians and 


timidati| 
matched | 


At Left—Senator Henry Léemery 


as it has been well termed, failed of its primary 
because you cannot dig coal with a bayonet. | 
Ruhr invasion did bring about one far-reachin 
It made the Dawes Plan possible. With this| 
piece of conciliation, the whole reparationi 
was put on a practical basis. Hence the Days 
set up the first milepost in the journey of! 
toward reconstruction. 


The Need of Mental Disarmaaa 


CONOMIC stabilization was still frustré 
political complications. The nebulous thire 

security obscured reason and befogged ady: 

was impossible to arrive at any conclusion, } 
pride plus politics—they are an unholy alliance- 
intervened. Everywhere was need of mental disarr! 
Slowly concession developed. One of the first sy) 


was followed by the British ¢ 
to clear out of Cologne. Th! 
the Locarno Pact, which did) 
larger political aspect precise’ 
the Dawes Plan achieved for? 
tions. The second milepostil 
highway to normalcy was rei 
There remained the in‘ 
debts. Happily they caughtt!s 
of give and take which mart 
two preceding operations fort 
England set a precedent, and,}t 
people know, Italy and Belgit! 
also made satisfactory arranil 
for funding their obligations] 
tably France will come into 1?! 
With the debt atmosphere § 
the third agency for order wil 
itself. 
I have dwelt upon these tht 
of progress, first, because th’! 
brought about the state of m@ 
action which lift Europe out! 
Armistice period and bring 
the era of real peace. Thewar? 
are healing. The second rel 
that the steps toward peace tlt 
been outlined were the preluct 
Franco-German economic i 
now to be disclosed. 
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article, however, must fall 
-sections.. One will deal with 
‘easing community of com- 
interest between the French 
' Germans, the other with a 
mger cohesive movement in 
y. Not since that heyday of 
n consolidation in the late 
en New Jersey was literally 
ner of trusts, has the business 
mg had such an impetus as 
1 the republic over which Von 
ourg rules, where the trusti- 
imovement is in full swing. 
ough the French and German 
ikers began to get together 
mmediately after the Peace 
nce, the potash interests have 
e first to score. In this all- 
nt product you have the pio- 
dence of an economic entente 
_ the two nations whose tra- 
hatred was responsible for 
ld War. Assuch, itis epochal. 
shere is still another reason of 
importance to us. Anything 
icerns potash is of interest to 
ase we are among the largest 
ers. Our imports of potash 
us forms aggregate more than 
,000 each year. The potash 
» therefore touches the re- 
Yankee home. 
re the World War Germany had a practical monopoly of potash. Her 
s were located in Germany proper—that is, in various German states 
were prior to the Franco-Prussian War, and in Alsace, which was one 
prizes of that struggle. In consequence there developed in the old 
the Kali Syndikat, which means Potash Syndicate. It expressed the 
form of the German combine. I might add that the Potash Syndicate 
: of the former Kaiser’s particular business pets, and it was generally 
i that he shared in its profits. In fact, it rivaled the German steamship 
a place in his regard. 


Postwar Competition in the Potash Market 


ER the German law creating the Potash Syndicate, both prices and 
iduction were fixed by a Potash Council. Until 1914 this council was 
iter of the potash domain, because practically all the world’s natural 
deposits were under its control. It bore the same relation to potash 
> Nitrate Producers’ Association of Chile still bears to nitrates. 

ugh the Versailles Treaty, Germany lost both Alsace and Lorraine, 
meant that potash control became divided. At once complications 
ved. Under the old order most of the Alsace output was routed down 
ne. This was a minor trouble, because the German monopoly was now 
d. For the first time competition arose. 

French product began to invade the American market under a reduced 
nd there was alarm in the German end of the business. Between 1919 
73 the French exportation of the basic potash content to us rose from 
cons to 72,000 tons. During this same interval there was a considerable 
n the German market and many shafts had to be closed down. 
German end of the industry labored under handicaps that were unknown 
the World War. In the good old days when it enjoyed imperial favor 
vere many privileges and prerogatives, including easy taxation and 
rebate. Now all this was changed. Freight rates in the Reich were 
and the tax burdens under the Dawes Plan pinched profits. Moreover, 


French potash was getting government aid because the republic was eager to 
encourage an infant industry. 

Various natural advantages, however, rested with German potash. Potassium 
sulphate can be manufactured at German works without the use of sulphuric 
acid, while in Alsace it must go through a sulphuric-acid process. In Alsace 
the deposits are clogged with clay, which requires more labor for extraction. 
The Alsatian mines have to be timbered, while the German deposits rest in 
rock. Coal from the Saar is used in Alsace, while the German mines can use 
the cheap lignite produced in the neighborhood. Again, the freight haul from 
Alsace to the seaboard is greater than from the German works to the North Sea 
ports. What operated against profit in both wings of the industry was that 
each was duplicating the other’s efforts and engaging in long hauls, when, 
through codperation, the world could be easily divided up between them. 

As early as 1923 the Germans made overtures to the French for some 
arrangement to work together. It was not a peculiarly happy time for Franco- 
German harmony, because the French had gone into the Ruhr, but that eternal 
leveler which is necessity operated to bring them together, and a preliminary 
conference was held on neutral soil at Basel, in Switzerland. 


Subdividing the World on a New Basis 


TE reason why the potash interests could confer was that in both countries 
they are highly codrdinated, which is not true of industry generally in 
England. This meant that a few men, representing all interests, could sit 
around the table. In Germany the potash mines are still organized under the 
Potash Syndicate, while in France the Société Commerciale des Potasses 
d’Alsace runs the Alsatian show. A very small group of mines owned by the 
French before the war is embraced in the Kali St. Therese. The real force of 
the industry, however, is represented in the Société Commerciale. 

It was not until August, 1924, that the first working agreement was reached 
at Basel. Three previous conferences had gone on the rocks because Germany 
had been willing to offer France only 
a 15 per cent share in the market. 
By the terms of the final understand- 
ing the United States market was 
divided up so that the German share 
was 63 per cent and the French 37 per 
cent. This arrangement was made on 
the basis of business done in 1923. 
Thus the prewar potash monopoly 
was restored so far as we were con- 
cerned. 

The 1924 convention was merely 
preliminary to the larger pact now in 
force. On May seventh last repre- 
sentatives of the Potash Syndicate 
and the Société Commerciale met in 
Paris, and under the auspices of the 
French Government made a new agree- 
ment, which is torun until May, 1926, 
when it is to be made permanent. 
Under it the world is'subdivided on 
a new basis. Though the American 
quotas agreed on at Basel remain 
practically the same, the rest of the 
world is put on a 70-30 basis, Ger- 
many getting the major end of the 
business. 

The pact does much more than al- 
locate markets. It also eliminates 
geographical duplication except in the 
United States. France will serve those 
countries which are most accessible 

(Continued on Page 123) 


The Interior of the Krupp Motortruck Warehouse 


Ain Air View of the Great Krupp Piant at Essen 
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OU’RE a couple of —of loathsome cowards,” Stukely 

\ said, “‘and I’ll never forgive you! You go off an’ 

leave this ghastly female on our hands! I don’t think 
it’s Christian, or ladylike, mother, or any of those things. 
I think it’s poisonous. I think it’s rep- 
tilian!”’ 

Norah Fancher bent her head under its 
furred little hat and kissed her son on 
his nose, telling the annoyed baby, “‘ Don’t 
be scared, bunny rabbit. It’s just Uncle 
Stukely being literary. Was he sleepy? 
Did he want to bite everybody? Does 
the nasty light get in his eyes? Did 
he a ” 

“‘Don’t,’’ said her brother, ripping at 
his collar with a thumb, ‘‘make a public 
ass of yourself, Norah! Of course he’s in 
a bad temper! You take a baby out in 
a snowstorm, after dark, and show him a 
railroad station an’ expect him to like it! 
And I hope it’s a blizzard when you get 
to Hot Springs and that Uncle George has 
forgotten to get rooms for you at the 
hotel and that nobody looks at your new 
clothes!” 

Mrs. Kent gently produced a sighing 
scream of protest that mingled with the 
train’s whistle, approaching through lazy 
snow. She said, “‘Stuke dear, I’m not 
running away from Cousin Claudia. We 
promised George that we’d come this 
week and—and we’re going, and I don’t 
think this weather’s good for Junior. And 
certainly Claudia won’t stay for more 
than Sunday when she knows she isn’t 
convenient. But we’re not running away, 
dear.” 

““Mother,” said Norah, ‘‘don’t tell 
such perfectly abominable lies. Of course 
we’re running away from the old hag!” 

“Norah!” 

“Weare,” Norah said placidly, altering 
Junior’s position so that he glared over 
her shoulder instead of at its burden of 
furs and olive cloth. “‘I never could stand 
Cousin Claudia. It used to make me 
bilious just to see her come into St. 
Philip’s when dad was rector. She’s a 
terrible person and her skirts always ride 
up in front. It’s indecent of her to plant 
herself on us. Her books are trash and 
she hasn’t the intelligence of a moribund muskrat. A 
woman who’d name a book The Coast of Sin ought to be 
lynched, anyhow! Yes, precious rabbit, we’re 
going to get on the train, and you can bite the conductor 
if you’re good. Kiss Uncle Stuke. Don’t then, you little 
fiend! Stuke, do see that Joe rubs some more 
salve on his chest tonight. Of course it’s no good inviting 
you to try to make him wear woolen underthings. He’d 
much rather die. But do make him take his awful medi- 
cine. And don’t let him tease Cousin Claudia too much. 
She might die and leave us out of her will.’ 

Mrs. Kent moaned “Norah!” fluttering in her wraps; 
and an attentive group of young men, waiting to look at 
the night train to New York, shifted their blurred faces 
above collars of Mackinaws and sheepskin jackets. But 
the train checked Norah’s free meditation, sliding up with 
its windows as mysterious as eyes of a veiled woman, and 
Stukely involved himself frantically in the business of get- 
ting his mother, Norah, Norah’s luggage, Norah’s baby’s 
nursemaid and the baby up the snowy steps of the car. He 
dropped his nose sheepishly somewhere on his nephew’s 
face and was smitten in the right eye for his sentiment, 
wrenched an ankle on the step and stood in a flurry of or- 
ders from his sister as the train creaked off. He was to see 
that Joe gargled his throat, and to kill Cousin Claudia’s 
maid, and to see that Joe Her last wish trailed in- 
coherently from the snow that descended past raw lamps 
of the little platform and lighted the committee of youths 
who met trains on behalf of Gossetville, New York. These 
watchers now gave Stukely their complete attention, while 
a snowflake expertly found the crevice in his evening shirt 
and trickled delicately down his bare chest underneath the 
linen. Stukely said ‘‘Hell!’’ and at this sign of humanity 
the young committee forgot his dinner jacket and the 
staggering fur coat that Uncle George had sent for his 
twenty-first birthday; five villagers advanced upon him 
and three of them said at the same minute, ‘‘Hey, Stuke, 
you’re in the paper!” 

lt US te" 

“Yeh,” said the son of the town’s best garage; ‘‘here, 
in this column. See? There!” 
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“She Was Telling 
Mr. Samson That 
Ske Would Attend 
to Something, Not 
to Disturb Claudia’”’ 


Stukely crowded himself under the nearest bulb and 
wished that the ancient custom of wearing masks in public 
had persisted. He would certainly blush if the New York 
papers had found something about Cousin Claudia. Yes, 
there it was! He began to blush, reading: 


“The town of Gossetville yesterday was the scene of 
unusual excitement. Mrs. Claudia Wasson, author of The 
Coast of Sin and other novels, is visiting her relative, Dr. 
Gavin Kent, the former rector of St. Philip’s Church, 
whose country estate is just outside the village. Among 
Mrs. Wasson’s baggage appeared a small camel, reported 
to be of tender years, which managed to escape at the sta- 
tion, and it occupied the waiting room for some moments 
before it was lured out by Stukely Kent, the well-known 
clergyman’s son. The animal was adopted at Los Angeles 
by Mrs. Wasson, who became attached to it while it was 
performing in the film version of her novel, Passion House. 
Mrs. Wasson is the widow of Charles Benjamin Wasson, 
the railroad manipulator, who died in 1920, and before 
marriage was Claudia Kent, daughter of the Rev. Archi- 
bald Kent, the well-known reformer.”’ 


Stukely turned up the collar of his coat and said over 
the barrier of gray fur, ‘‘Thanks—well—thanks.” His 
blush was making his ears tingle. He murmured, “It’s a 
rotten night and—an’ it looks like more snow,” and stalked 
off to his family’s car. 

“Hey, don’t you want to take the paper home?” 

“Oh, no, thanks,”’ said Stukely, and shut himself in the 
driving seat. The car sullenly refused to start, and he 
dreaded having that paper offered to him again while he 
kicked and chewed a lip until the chilled engine stirred and 
it was possible to get swiftly up the street, past windows of 


happy homes in which publicity was unknown. 
nearly as bad as his sister’s marriage notices: Dai 
Eminent Divine Weds Marine, and Norah Kent} 
Marine Sergeant at City Hall. But that was suffe 
your own family. This camel was nothing but a 
cousin’s pet, and what a second cousin! And Joe Fa 
suggestion about a likeness between Cousin Clauc 
the camel kept coming up in Stukely’s heated mind 
ever Mrs. Wasson nodded her long neck; and th 
maid, or whatever Miss Cadigan was! 1 

The lights of Gossetville bobbed past and the 
road took his attention for five minutes from Mr 
son, so suddenly embedded in his father’s housi 
trunks stacked in the hallway, and Junior fairly tun 
of his white nursery so that Miss Cadigan could 
room to herself. His indignation heated Stukely’s 
About half New York reading that Stukely Ke 
chased a camel with a silver bell on its neck aroun¢ 
road station! a 

And then a drifting pity for the camel wavered u 
being. The camel simply wasn’t enjoying its transf 
Los Angeles at all, and it might miss its friends ou 
and the pleasant sports of supporting Bedouins in fil 
all the little luxuries of residence in advertised si 
They had palms in Southern California, 
might miss palms; and Joe Fancher, even, 
understand camels, although he had hel 
water a circus that played in Eutropius, M 
when his Presbyterian father preached the 
the camel was a perfectly innocent agent in 
day’s scandal. It had only wanted to str 
buff legs, and it had gone into the waitin 
of the station because it was cold outdoors. 
for a camel, it had behaved very well. 

He somehow found himself lil 
camel a good deal, and whirled }} 
under dim white gates of the b; 
with an intention of glancing i 
new barn and seeing how the 
was bearing up. But hisrising am 


the mob had increased. Dull ¢ 
pipes and cigarettes flecked the 
There was an insistent gabble of 
cent voices, and several cars we 
shadows in the aimless maze 
snowflakes. The camel had caf 
an electric second, Stukely begg 
the camel heartily; the whole 
with strays from Poughkeepsie a 
melsville, would be killing time ] 
til Mrs. Wasson took her abs 
away! 
“Oh, Mr. Kent,” a thingy 
woman gasped beside him, clos 
pump’s austere shape, ‘‘I was wi 
if Mrs. Wasson’d write her r 
this. It’s Passion House. I like that lots better t] 
Coast of Sin.” 
“Do you?”. 
He felt the failure of his answer at once. Prob 
voice wasn’t built for sarcasm, for the woman said 
“Oh, lots! I don’t like stories about Amurrica : 
I think novels about Europe are more kind of cul 
and I always did want to go to the Riv’era and se 
This was a dried clerk from the village furnitu 
he saw, and wondered suddenly if it was all th 
women in all the villages from here to Seattle th) 
up the five hundred thousand buyers of Passion Hi 
the three hundred thousand who had already pt 
The Coast of Sin. ‘ 
“T think Cousin Claudia’s gone to bed, Miss May! 
“Oh, I wouldn’t think of intrudin’,” the 0 
panted. ‘‘But if I could bring my copy up tomorr/ 
Thank you an awful lot.” e | 
Stukely nodded awkwardly, and then was startle! 
superb boom of the Rey. Gavin Kent’s voice in! 
barn’s hollow size. The clear, ecclesiastical barytit 


hammer, ticking off words: ‘‘ Will all you lads i 
goodness to go home and let this long-suffering anit! 
sleep? Alphenius, Joe told you to lock up an hj 
The camel’s only a few months old and it needs slee_ 
night, and tell your friends that this is not a zil 
garden.” A leakage of boys commenced swiftly i! 
lighted door of the barn, and virgins giggled. | 
shoved his way against the press and came upon ?? 
chore boy, Alphenius Puddy, backed into a corn\| 
long barn below a naked bulb, with Doctor Ken 
index finger vibrating close to his nose. 
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Were distinctly told to lock up, Alphenius. I 
tell you. I’m really ashamed of you, my boy. 
ise a camel has nine stomachs, it isn’t inexhausti- 
if society.” 

|,” said Alphenius, blinking up at the black tower 
| clergyman’s height; “‘only but Mis’ Wasson’s 
lsays mebbe they’ll take it away Monday. ’N’ all 
; wanted to see Achithophel, an’ ——”’ 
your pardon? Achithophel?”’ 
jat Mr. Joe says his name is,” Alphenius argued; 
\, informatively, ‘‘It’s in the Old Testament.” 
w. Ahithophel is the preferred pronunciation, 
. Very well then, I strictly forbid you to show 
a] off any more tonight. Lock up and run home, 

4 Oh—ah—did you say that Miss Cadigan 
they might leave Monday?”’ 
ir.” 
< you,” the beautiful old man intoned, as though 
jad flattered him. ‘‘Good night, Alphenius.” 
jus gracefully departed, bearing with him a jin- 
id and a torn wedge of wrapping paper that car- 

‘ed ink the statement: “IT COSSTS FIVE 
\ LOOK.” Bits of this placard still clung to the 

, low box stall. Some of the morning had been 

-ipping down the new wood of the inclosure be- 

usin Claudia’s pet needed light, and now the 
christened Ahithophel was staring over the bar- 

.e electric bulbs while his lower lip quivered and 
bell hung to his neck vibrated in a doleful little 

Doctor Kent stood gazing with his useless eyes 

oi and finally said, “‘ You poor beast!’’ 

_ just thinkin’ that, daddy.” 

»? I heard the sounds of revelry by night and 

sm without my glasses. But I can see that Ahitho- 

, happy. And while I’ve never approved excesses 

wel about animals,’”’ he beautifully pronounced, 

. say that Claudia shouldn’t have brought the 

. creature East in such weather. Is it true that 

face has been—ah—lifted, as the beauty special- 

t, or is Joe just 

1e?” 

ieeit’s not so 

is it used to be, 

- course, she’s 

30 heavily that 

‘to tell. I think 

yidow has gone 

jhead. Her 


” 


dear boy,” the 
avin Kent in- 
vou didn’t know 
. He was one 
extraordinary 
sof the Jehovah 
, as some clever 
called them in 
.. He thought 
» shouldn’t be 
heard or gazed 
men. Of course 
as never much 
ion to gaze long 
‘Claudia. Well, 
uated from her 
keeping—the 
ist wouldn’t let 
and daughter 
v dinner dresses 
Nasson’s glacial 
here. From a 
’’s household to 
‘ing of a wealthy 
— I’m not at 
rised that she’s 
ed out in all the 
jus of the mo- 
She never had a 
to in the old 
. belated flower- 
or woman, and 
time to make 
utterly absurd. 
A camel! Good 
3! I’m sure that 
Uncle Archibald 
her from another 


sly said, ‘“‘I never 
you talk about 
Archibald, sir.’’ 
tle Archibald,” 
n clergyman in- 
“was an awful 
He had a re- 
»ss desire to make 
ody virtuous. 
mily spent its 


time spraying his throat with emollients after he had 
shouted at audiences—er—raised hell through the floor, 
as Joesays. He understood nothing whatever about Chris- 
tianity, but the chance of screaming threats at numbers of 
people was too much for him. He was one of those psycho- 
logical cases that tend to bring the clergyman into disre- 
pute. He was extremely ugly.” 

“‘T can remember bein’ scared of him when I was a kid,” 
Stukely nodded. 

“Precisely. I assume that his dreadful exterior made 
him socially unattractive. He turned wolf in the name of 
morality and went about suppressing things. He was an 
insupportable nuisance! I can remember dear old Bishop 
Fortescue asking him, ‘Well, Archie, what sin have you 
discovered this week?’ His egotism was appalling, and he 
had no more humor than a boiled egg. I must add, of 
course, that he was very generous. He made a great deal 
of money lecturing and gave it to societies for suppressing 
things to the last penny. I honored his consistency,” the 
fine voice boomed, ‘‘as I deplored his limitation. Claudia 
has inherited his technic.” 

“Huh? She’s no reformer, dad!’’ 

“Not consciously, sonny. But she has his technic. Her 
miserable novels are written on the old, time-worn patent 
of talking scandal about the rich. After all, nine-tenths of 
the women who read novels are women in poor or merely 
middling circumstances. Claudia’s delicious pictures of 
wealthy bounders and their wives throwing champagne 
bottles at one another in marble swimming pools in Florida 
are—ah—meat for the hungry. Pictures of a real-estate 
agent in a cheap suburb quarreling with his wife after five 
cocktails of homemade gin wouldn’t have half the allure- 
ment. Uncle Archibald’s lectures on sin were always 
handsomely attended by women. 

“Poor Claudia has picked up enough cheap gossip in her 
wanderings since Wasson died, and left her about one-third 
of what she’s supposed to have, so that she can turn out 
The Coast of Sin or Passion House without much mental 
exertion. She always wanted to write. And now she 


He Would Certainly Blush if the New York Papers Had Found Something About Cousin Claudia, 


writes,” he mused, rolling a cigarette on his thin silver 
case, ‘‘and great is her fame! Well, Ahithophel, 
it’s too cold to gossip with you any longer. Good night, 
and sweet dreams of Araby!’ The camel’s neck poured 
over the barrier and his lips took the cigarette nimbly from 
Doctor Kent’s thin fingers. The old man stepped back and 
said amiably, ‘“‘ You know your stomachs better than I do, 
my dear sir! All that I can hope is that you don’t howl for 
help in the middle of the night. The hired men sleep clear 
across the road at Puddy’s house. You'll have to ask 
Erasmus to rub your tummy.” 

Erasmus, the red bull, grumbled in his box stall at the 
other end of the barn as Stukely turned out the lights. 
Ahithophel shuffled his heart-shaped feet in his litter and 
gave out a faint coughing noise. 

‘* Wonder if he’s warm enough, daddy.” 

“We can only hope so. Miss Cadigan thought he would 
be. Miss Cadigan is rather an oddity for a servant. I sus- 
pect her of being some shrewd middle-class English girl 
who finds it easier to be a lady’s maid in the States than to 
try to be a lady and starve in a London suburb. She types 
Claudia’s manuscript, I gather. Claudia’s very gen- 
erous—one of her nice traits. The girl will probably go 
home, when Claudia dies, very well off indeed.” 

“Cousin Claudia’ll live to be a hundred, pop.” 

“Hardly. Joe’s more observant than you, old man. He 
noticed her irregular breathing at once. Her heart’s been 
leaky ever since her child died in 1894. . Who’s 
shouting?” 

Joe Fancher was wailing in falsetto, tuned down by his 
cold, and the forlorn ‘‘Hy-o-o!”’ came crooning through 
snow from the house as Stukely opened the door that 
faced the frosted garden. He had a frantic hope of some 
relief, and hurried his father up the flagged walk to the 
pillared porch urgently. Mrs. Wasson might have decided 
not to stay over Sunday, or she might have been sum- 
moned to New York; but Joe was quite alone in the green 
living hall, crooning hoarsely to himself while he paced out 
some incoherent dance step on the stained oak floor beside 
the fireplace. 

‘‘What were you 
howling about, for the 
love of 4 

“‘T was all lonesome, 
guy. ’N’ that limy hen 
came scuttlin’ down 
outa where Cousin 
Claudia’s gone to an’ 
sorta kinda scared me. 
’N’ then avery rude fella 
called on the telephone 
an’ I told him Cousin 
Claudia was stabled for 
the night, nor would I 
rouse her out. On which 
he got all uproarious. 
Yeh, he used words, 
babe, that I haven’t 
heard since that war we 
had in France. I told 
him to go learn him 
some manners outa the 
next swill pail he came 
by. ’N’ he spoke mean 
to me. I’ll tell you what 
he said, ace, when the 
rev’rend’s in bed. He 
spoke like Jasper Whib- 
ble’s Cousin Dan Lacy 
useda encouragin’ his 
mules mendin’ road out 
in Eutropius, Missouri, 
when daddy preached 
there. Uh-huh! Dan 
Lacy once spoke to a 
mule that was kinda 
young so rough that it 
took colie an’ died next 
mawnin’. . . . Where’s 
the maple sugar, kid?”’ 

“Up in the attic—I 
mean, what’s left of it. 
You’ve eaten all there 
was in the pantry.” 

“Cold in the head an’ 
maple sugar go together 
wiv me,’’ Joe mur- 
mured, trailing his 
bright feet around a 
small stool. “When 
poppa preached down in 
Gawgia, grandmamma 
useda give me sorghum 
an’ lemon juice for colds. 
Dreadful stuff it was 
too. Did that 
worthless wife of mine 
(Continued on Page 130) 
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They Went Out Into the Country and Talked to 


HO makes the best pickles 
\ y in Westminster?” It was 
Adam Kidder who put the 
question to the finance committee 
of the Westminster Savings Bank. 
“What’s that got to do with bankin’?”’ asked Eli Ware. 
“Livestock got anything to do with banking?’”’ Adam 
countered. 
“Cale’late so.” 
“Wheat got anything to do with banking?” 
““Consid’able.”’ 
‘“ Why? ” 
“Farm products.” 
“What are pickles?” 
“Why, pickles is a kind of canned fruit,’’ said Eli, “ 
they appertain to wimmin.”’ 
“Farm product, aren’t they?” Eli scratched his head. 
““Mebby so, but not from a bankin’ standpoint.” 
“Could be, couldn’t they?” 


and 


“Don’t see it.” 

““‘Um-—if the pickle crop sold for as much as the wheat 
crop?” 

“Pickles,” said Eli, “‘hain’t sold. They’re et.” 


“Wouldn’t figger punkin pies was a farm product, would 
ye?” Floyd Streeter asked. 

“Nor layer cakes?’’ added his brother Lloyd. 

“T figure,” said Adam, “that anything coming from a 
farm which can be sold for money ought to get considera- 
tion from this bank.’’ 

“What ye tryin’ to git at, Adam?” asked Pliny Butter- 
field. 

“T’m trying to get at financing our farmers. We know 
how to finance a railroad or a factory or a store, but a 
farmer always gets the tar end of the stick, and he’s most 
important of all.” 

““We take mortgages on his farm,” said Eli. 

“And rotten financing that is.”’ 

“You got some far-fetched idee agin,” said Eli grumpily. 

“T’ve an idea, but it’s not far-fetched. It’s mighty close 
by. It’ll be the biggest thing ever happened to this town, 
and maybe to the county, if I can get it to spread so far.” 
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“Spit it out,” said Pliny. ‘‘Let’s have it.” 

“Tt all depends on this bank. The bank’s got to finance 
it and extend credit, the same as you extend credit to the 
lumber mill.”’ 

‘“Wa-al, what’s this here notion?” ; 

“T want to turn the town into a factory,” said Adam. 

“T knowed it ’ud be crazy,’ said Eli. He snorted his 
disgust. 

“Into a factory,’ Adam went on imperturbably, “where 
every man and woman has a share and where all the profits 
go to the folks who do the work. Not where the owner gets 
them and the workers get days’ pay.” 

Eli parted his thin lips wide and emitted a roar. 

“Socialism !’”’ he bellowed. 

“No,” said Adam, “‘codperation.”’ 

“A skunk smells the same if you call him a tomcat,” 
said Eli. 

“But he don’t catch so many mice,” 

Pliny Butterfield was interested. 

“What you cal’late to make in this here factory?” he 
asked. 

“‘Pickles,”’ said Adam, and permitted himself a smile. 
“Pickles and canned tomatoes and jellies and preserves.” 

“Sounds kind of female,’’ said Pliny. 

“The men’ll be in it too.” 

“e How? ” 

“Garden truck and wheat and pigs.’ 

“Ye don’t manufacture pigs,” said Eli. 

“No, but you manufacture the fat on them. And you 
manufacture garden truck and wheat and potatoes just as 
much as you manufacture chairs and clothes pins. What’s 
farming but the manufacture of food? Produce comes as 
the result of labor, don’t it? You got to plow and harrow 
and fertilize and tend and dig and mow and thrash, haven’t 
you? What different do you do in a factory?” 

Pliny waggled his head. 


Adam replied. 


Farmers’ Wives, Capable and Intelligent Women Famed for Their Cookery 


“You got a way of spea 
ok i aes never tho 


Nee think of it noy 
Adam. 
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“How would you aim to work it—if we agree?” 


“Our factory’s built,’ said Adam. “So we hair 


that cost. 


equip ’em.’ 
“Equip ’em with what?” 
“Uniform tools,’’ said Adam. 
“Everybody got to hoe with the same size | | 
manded Eli. 
“No, but everybody’s got to can with the same 


‘and paste the same label on the front of it. 4 


got to have the canning implements.” 

“My wife got along splendid with mason jars 
sid’able many years,” said Floyd Streeter. 

“Yes, and stewed on the kitchen range. That’s 
for home use, but we’ve got to raise production.” 

“TI don’t aim to have no wife of mine peddlit 
fruit,” said Lloyd. ‘It’s to eat. We want to 
home.” j 

“To be sure. Can all you want for home use a 
surplus. That’s why every kitchen must be equ 
home-canning apparatus—for quantity producti i } 
a big factory of the county, a scattered factory. I 


having five hundred women under one roof makin 


have five hundred under their own roofs.” 
““Who’d you sell the stuff to?” 
“We'll make a market,” said Adam. 
two ways. It gives a source of income people ha a 
had before, and when it succeeds it will increas 
profitable crops.” 
“How?” 


“Well, there’s tomatoes. If our women see 


make money canning tomatoes, why, they’ll grow nl 
them, won’t they? Regular farm stuff is not so gi@ 
these mountain farms. But specialties will £0. It) 


it’s time we did something for our farmers.” 


The fields are there and the farmhous 
there. All we got to do to start is to get the worke 


“The thin 


j 
al 
\ 
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Nale’late you'll have to prove it to us,” said Pliny, 
fe you git anything out of us.” 
en I’ll prove it,” said Adam. 


jvell the men he had to deal with, but determined. 
store across the road—that fine department store he 
sated and of which he was one-third owner—he con- 
Jcatalogues. Having satisfied himself, he drove to 
‘road station and sent a telegram ordering a dozen 
/z apparatus complete. Then he drove up the hill to 
‘re’s house. It was not to see Eli, nor would he have 
}eleomed by the old man as a social caller, but to 
with Damaris, Eli’s daughter. 

‘arter ’n a steel trap,”’ he had characterized Damaris 
{3 ago, and nothing had occurred to change his mind. 
Jan attribute which made the girl more attractive to 
jris peculiar sort than her beauty or her charm or the 

‘at she was college-eddicated. Though, one may be 
‘e did not hold these other things negligible. 
aris was sitting on the piazza when he came, a trim, 
i, desirable figure. Her greeting was self-contained, 
::, too, was of Westminster, where hearts are not 
:n the sleeve. 

(i they see it?’’ she asked. 

[n’t seem as though,” he answered. 

jen we'll have to prove it to them,” she said firmly. 
‘n to,’ said Adam. He was sententious when the 
“y man would have desired to exhibit himself to best 
in conversation. 

Lats your plan?”’ 

\10,”’ countered Adam, ‘‘are the twelve best cooks 
1 farmers’ wives?” 

s,aris puckered her eyes and considered. The list she 
| gave was one with which Adam could agree. 

jst ordered a dozen kits,” said Adam. 

‘d now you want people to use them?” He nodded. 
[t’s drive.” 

y went out into the country and talked to farmers’ 
\ capable and intelligent women famed for their 
| 
\re just asking you to try it out,” said Adam. 
+t cost you a cent. Nothing lost if it don’t work out— 
jstill have your canned truck. A man’s coming out 
ihe factory to show you how to use the apparatus.” 
| of the first six approached, four were willing to 
(he experiment. Within a few days, by the time the 


vent out of the meeting, not discouraged, for he- 


kits arrived, a dozen kitchens were ready to receive them. 
Women about Westminster are industrious, and a week 
later Adam found himself in possession of five gross of 
assorted fruits and vegetables. 

“Now we'll see,’’ said he to Damaris, and laying aside 
his other concerns, he took train to Boston. His first call 
was upon the buyer for one of the biggest and best-known 
grocery stores in the city. j 

“‘T got something special,” he said. 
best, don’t you?” 

“Yes. We buy only the most select, nothing but the 
best brands, nothing but the freshest.” 

“How if you could sell canned things and give a guar- 
anty they were put up by farmers’ wives in their own 
kitchens, and out of their own gardens?”’ 

“‘Couldn’t get enough to bother with.” 

“Tf you could?”’ 

“No use talking about the impossible.” 

“‘Um—be interested in five gross of such?”’ 

“Possibly for a specialty.” 

“How if you could get steady delivery?”’ 

“Tt might be interesting, but it’s impossible.”’ 

“Maybe so, maybe not. To your advantage if it was?”’ 

“I’m inclined to think so.” 

“Goes farther ’n you think. Suppose it took in garden 
truck, selected and in special packages, delivered fresh 
every day, special trade-marked, and eggs and maple 
sugar?” 

“Tt’s just a dream. It couldn’t be managed.” 

“Um—suppose it could?”’ 

““We’'d be a customer.” 

“Got samples,”’ said Adam. ‘‘ Want to try ’em?”’ 

“How much?” 

“Fancy stuff—fancy price,’’ said Adam. ‘‘ When we get 
going I aim to have special labels. Print on’em a guaranty 
the contents was put up in a farm kitchen by a farm wife, 
and there’ll be a place on the label for the woman that 
puts up the fruit to sign the guaranty. Get the idea? 
Everybody who buys gets a personally signed guaranty 
by a farmer’s wife in her own kitchen. They’ll read that 
Mrs. Wiggins put up this and Mrs. Buckle put up that, and 
so on.” 

“Tt can’t be done.” 

“But if it can?” 

“T’ll buy every ounce of it you can turn out.” 

“‘How about these five gross?” | 


““Aim to sell the 
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“Take them—for a special feature.” 

“‘Cash,’’ said Adam succinctly. 

This was the real commencement of Westminster Home 
Products. A small beginning it was, but of promise. Adam 
went home with something like a hundred and fifty dollars 
in his pocket, which he distributed without delay to a 
dozen delighted wives. 

“Talk it up,’”’ he said to them. ‘‘ Keep talking it up.” 

They did talk it up. On Saturday afternoon, when the 
farmers drove into town with their families, Adam was 
kept busy explaining. 

“Can’t expect too much first off,’’ he told the women, 
“but if you get behind it there’s no limit.” 

“But I can’t afford a canning kit,” said one of the first 
women to visit him. 

“You can so,” said Adam. ‘‘Got a scheme. No cash 
down; pay as youcan. Join the association and that’ll en- 
title you to a kit and to have your truck sold. Twenty-five 
per cent of the price you get for anything you sell goes to 
pay for the kit till it’s all paid for.” 

“Then I’ll take one,”’ said the woman. 

And so it went; woman after woman, kit after kit. Hach 
signed a contract with the Home Products Club, a contract 
which was in effect a promissory note. Adam ordered the 
kits in a gross lot, took his contracts to the bank and de- 
posited them as collateral. The bank advanced the money; 
and no member of the finance committee but Adam re- 
alized the bank was doing as he had asked—was financing 
the new enterprise. 

“But how’s this here club goin’ to run? Who pays the 
expenses of it?’’ a canny woman asked. 

“You do, and Mrs. Brown does, and everybody does 
that’s a member. The club will buy from you at a price 
and pay cash. We’ll sell for more. At the end of the year 
the club will declare a dividend of what’s left. So you get 
a profit on what you make and then you share in what 
profit the club makes besides.” 

The Home Products Club was organized and incorpo- 
rated. It became an entity, not a great or important entity 
at the start, but one which grew and developed in ways 
unforeseen in the beginning. It outgrew the small store- 
room Adam hired for it, for the daily shipments increased. 
A mail-order feature was added and advertised in the city 
papers. If you lived in Boston you could write the asso- 
ciation and order eggs. You could order that a dozen be 

(Continued on Page 142) 


And Then Came the Time of Thaw and of the Sugar Harvest! Sap Began to Run 
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AST June a young man who was finishing his senior 
i year at Harvard stopped me as I was coming out 
of a lecture room and asked if I would listen to 
a paper he had written, summing up, as he was about 
to graduate, his 
impressions of the 
university. Hewas 
a healthy, able- 
bodied chap who 
did not look like 
a chronic grouch, 
and I consented 
gladly. A few days 
later he turned up 
with a manuscript 
some ten thousand 
words long and 
read it through to 
the bitter end. I 
use ‘‘bitter”’ ad- 
visedly, for it was 
one unbroken 
growl of discon- 
tent and disap- 
pointment. 
Though he was no 
failure from an ac- 
ademic point of 
view —his scholar- 
ship record was 
above the aver- 
age—he was leav- 
ing with a sense of 
depression. The 
nub of his criti- 
cism was that he 
had been consist- 
ently informed 
during these four 
years, but seldom 
inspired. 

Of course, one 
must take into 
account the fact 
that destructive 
criticism is the 
natural attitude of 
the youth of to- 
day. It is both 
easier and more 
dramatic to smash 
a pane of glass 
than to set one. 
Furthermore it 
makes more noise. 
Admitting also the 
tendency of youth 
to exaggerate, and 
to color opinions 
with petty per- 
sonal considerations, there remained still a basis of truth in 
his conclusions. The same note runs through many of the 
undergraduate publications; a spirit of rebellion against 
what the more imaginative element feel to be the cold- 
blooded methods of modern education. 


A Baedeker of the College Curriculum 


T THE beginning of this college year, the Harvard Crim- 
son undertook the daring experiment of giving a confi- 
dential guide to some forty courses listed in the official 
register. The criticisms were all written by editors of the 
paper who had taken the work, and were in each case ‘“‘a 
purely personal opinion based on the reaction of an under- 
graduate to the subject matter and the methods of instruc- 
tion of the course under consideration.’”’ The editors stated 
further, anticipating a charge of flippancy, that it guar- 
anteed that the comments “‘were written and are being 
published, seriously and sincerely, with a desire for the 
improvement of the courses of instruction at Harvard Col- 
lege as the guiding motive.”’ 
Here are a few samples of the courses of which they 
approved and some others of which they did not approve. 
Of one of the larger courses in science it says: 


“Although is technically the most human course in 
college, the way it is taught deserves no such high praise. 
Not that it is inhuman at all, for it is one of those mediocre 
courses which are at once the curse of the university and 
the backbone of its moderately high level of instruction. 
There is a bewildering mass of miscellaneous facts to be 
mastered, which from their very nature cannot be too 
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systematically codrdinated. The course will provoke en- 
thusiasm from those few who have a decided bent for this 
sort of thing, and from the rest the semiboredom with which 
the majority of students always regard a course so con- 
ducted as to demand much memorizing at the expense of 
creative thought.” 


Of two courses in comparative literature, it comments 
thus: 


“These courses are listed for undergraduates and gradu- 


ates. This indicates an exceedingly faulty estimate of 
Doctor ’s character on the part of the English De- 
partment. Although still a young man, he has already 


pursued scholarship to the point of pedantry and shows so 
great an enthusiasm for the mechanics of literature—bib- 
liographies, card catalogues and philological dictionaries— 
that he seems to have lost any love for literature itself. 
Doubtless a valuable aid to graduate students in their 
highly technical researches, Doctor —— possesses none of 
those qualities necessary for a teacher of undergraduates. 
To an undergraduate he seems no better fitted to be a 
teacher of English than is a genealogist to be an historian.” 


An English composition course calls forth this favorable 
verdict: 


“English will be conducted this year by Mr. : 
Mr. ’s genius is not of the incisive, analytical order. 
It lies in his extraordinary capacity to help those whose 
aim is to become proficient in the art of composition. 

ay Gm has an ideal temperament for a teacher of 
composition. A link of sympathy unites him with those 
who have an ear for words or poetry. His judgments are 
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well considered, sage and just; his criticism is gy 
tive, inspiring and invariably kindly. 
‘‘Nevertheless those who have little intere, 
writing would find his course dull, for he exl; 
nothing th} 
flashy, as a | 
objective an. 
lofty spirit y| 
be prone te| 
His humorig; 
his satire gi 
yet they ar}j 
the more ry 
for being so. 


recommenda 
for his cow; 
that Mr.—¥ 
fore all th 
courteous) 


literature} 
comment is 


“The entl 
tic and sine) 


commenta|) 
the merits | 


gives it, all 2u 
dergraduatifi 
have hea 


the middle of the course the average member | 
wakes up to the fact that he has acquired a genu! 
ment in literature and is immediately filled with | 
to the man who has brought to light a new part 
ture and increased many fold his capacity for enjoyl 


ciation of the human element in teaching and a pit 
tility toward the pedantic. 4 

To some extent I have experienced this reactiol 
during these last three years in college, althought 
were not those of the man of twenty. I have taken 
under fourteen different men, presenting some of t 


different fields. This by no means offers sufficient 
for an exhaustive survey, but my impressions a 
representative. , 
It goes without saying that every one of thi 
knew his subject and was keen about it—keer 
point where he honestly believed it to be the! 
portant in the catalogue. Indeed, this convictio 
in a tendency for each department to overemph 
value of its own field and so demand a larger sha 
student’s time than is justifiable from the point 0 
proper coordination. There is real rivalry for th@ 
which the undergraduate is supposed to devote t 
reading. But a student can make no worse breal} 


one department, the fact that he was overbur 
another. (Continued on Page 109) | 


‘31, 186- Friday. tonite father brougt 
yme anew duet for Keeneand Cele. ithada 
inny name Alla Compagna Damfiano. no- 
1ows what it meens. i think it is the name 
ler whitch wrote it. icopied it cairful wird 
_ itis the pretiest duet i have hird. it goes like this: 


too too, too too, too too doo 


too too, too too, too toodlede doo 


50th Keene and Cele wood sing together and then 
1od sing a line and then Keene wood and then both 
it was bully. father says it is prettier than oar the 
ad sparkling waters. but i dont know about that. 
}, brite and sparkling waters goes like this: 


i 
! doody doody doodily doo doo 
doody doodily doodily doo doo 


is verry diferent you know, then after a few more 
Jeenesingsaloan: doodily doo doo with her voice going 
Cele ansers, doodily doo doo with her voice going 
n then they both sing together and Cele plays the 
gest like rocking a boat. 
<i had ruther play in a cornet band with Bruce 

n. 
cot to say that i was the first one down in the speling 

day. ispelt dress drees. i gnew better but i put the 
»|ee in the rong place. 
o 1,186—- Saturday. today was prety cold but sunny 
iternoon. Luke Manix wanted me to go nutting 
oday. i got out of it by saying i had to saw wood. 
rent with Marco Bozzaris Wadley. so i had to saw 
host a hour befoar the Chadwick boys come up for 
tigo and plug blackbirds with sling shots. so i went 

dident get enny. we broak a window in Gilmans 
1!ad we cood see old man Giddings and Pat Gilroy 
éut of the barn and look up and down the street and 
sat sum students whitch was way acrost the feeld 
yst haff way down to the libary building. then they 
t1 shaking there heads. 
elident meen to brake the window. we was in the 
| eld and when we missed the blackbirds we jest hap- 
1) brake the window. Honest that isso. but old Gid- 
<nd Gilroy dident see us and we desided to keep hid. 


i 
/ 
| 
: 
| 
| 
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BY Lie Shwe 

November 2, 186— Sunday. brite and fair of coarse. 
went to chirch. Beany felt better today and maid up 3 
faces each one wirse than the other. it is almost as eezy for 
Beany to maik up faces as it is for Pop Clark. Fred 
Boutell and Jimmy Gadd dont have to. 

last nite me and father went down town to by things. 
we drove Nellie down and hiched her in front of Kelly and 
Gardners store. well we went into old Getchells store for 
sum nales and into old Tom Conners for a salt fish and 
Eliot and Dudleys for sum molasses and into a lot of other 
stores. evryone likes to see father and hear him talk. wel 
old Tom Conner sed to me how is the boy whitch saved a 
nothers boys life and i sed i dident save his life i only 
helped him out of a tree but he sed i know better than that 
and i am proud of you and i felt auful ashaimed for i 
hoaped they had forgotten it. 

well when we got into Lane and Rollins store there was 
old Francis and Dan Raulet and old Perry Molton and old 
Joe Hilliard and Old Gim Odlin the xpressman. well father 
sed mister Francis did you get my letter and old Francis 
sed yes sir i did and father he sed i wood like to speek to 
you a minit and old Francis he sed you can talk rite hear 
and then father he sed i xpect you understand that i was to 
blaim in the matter and old Francis he sed yet sir hoally to 
blaim and father he sed not hoally to blaim for you had 
augt to have gnew that a boy of 13 coodent maik up sutch 
a ridiculus story and if you had given him a chanct to 
explane you woodent have had to whip him. soi think you 
are to blaim two for that and for nerely braking a little girls 
heart by accusing her of lying. 

then old Francis sed when a boy speeks litely of serius 
things like deth i think he had augt to be whiped and 
father sed i am not finding falt with that but you had augt 
to be sure befour you start in and old Francis sed dont you 
think ennyone whitch will tell sutch a story as that boy 
told augt to be whiped and whiped soundly and father he 
sed i gess i will have to agree with you and then old Francis 
sed then you agree that you had augt to receeve as sound a 
whiping as i gave your boy and father he sed yes i admit it 
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and old Francis sed are you willing to get it now 
and father he sed now is the acceptd time and old 
Francis wauked out into the middle of the store 
and father throwed his hat on the counter and 
was out of his coat quicker than i ever see it done 
in a circus and old Francis he sed what is this are you 
going to resist and father he sed you bet i am going to 
resist. i am going to resist like the devil and the boys of 
your school are going to have a 6 weeks vacation and jest 
then old Joe Hilliard begun to laff and slap father on the 
back with one hand and old Francis with the other and the 
other men laffed and sed it was the best goke of the seson 
and old Francis laffed and father did two although he 
laffed as if it come hard and then we went home, but father 
dident say a wird to me on the way home but onct or 
twitcet he hit Nellie a crack with the whip and sed to him- 
self what a chanct what a chanct if it hadent been for Joe 
Hilliard. 

after i went to bed i heard him talking to mother and 
hird them laffing and i hird mother say why George Shute 
i woodent have it happen for ennything and Aunt Sarah 
she sed well i dont feel jest that way about it myself. 

November 3, 186— Monday. Almost as warm as summer. 
Skinny Bruce went in swimming with Tady Finton. they 
sed it was bully. they went in after dinner and before 
school. nothing mutch hapened but a few lickings. i 
escaiped today. saw Beany and went down to Ed Toles. 

November 4, 186— Tuesday. dont tell but there is go- 
ing to be a prize fite. Fatty Gilman has challenged a 
stewdceat named Stoderd to fite. he and the stewdeat had 
sum wirds about a girl whose naim i have no rite to divulg. 
but they is bad blood between them. the fite is going to 
be to a finnish. Fatty is too fat and he has got to train 
and we are all going to help him. he cant eat pie or cake 
or ennything sweet and he has got to give up sweet firn 
cegars or corn silk or rattan and has got to run a mile a 
day and box and rassle evry day to get him tuff and hard. 
before he does this he has got to taik caster oil for 4 days. 
we are all betting on Fatty. but Poz Chadwick says he 
has got to taik train oil insted of caster oil. he says train 
oil is maid for jest that. 

November 5, 186— Wednesday. Fatty drank a pint of 
train oil yesterday and felt pretty meen today. he sed it 
(Continued on Page 118) 


Then Old Francis Sed Then You Agree That You Had Augt to Receeve as Sound a Whiping as I Gave Your Boy 
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She Was Frightened at the Suddenness With Which Her Sense of Well«Being Had Turned Into a Distress That Threatened to Suffocate Her 
XIII 


Ss THE months slipped by, Torquay resumed gradually 
the habits of a regular routine, so that the summers, 
when they came, were robbed of their terror. The 

Pine Tree Glassworks were growing by leaps and bounds, 
and demanded more and more of his attention in propor- 
tion as his father grew older. Already there was no better- 
known brand in glass than the simple outline of the lonely 
tree beside the oyster-shell mound, and the very name of 
Damon was forgotten in that steadily widening world 
which lived by and for the glass-container in every shape, 
form and quantity—particularly quantity. The Strayton 
quality went without saying; it was above criticism, and 
no little part of its excellence was the by-product of 
Torquay’s unceasing research. 

As for his consuming ambition to discover a formula for 
unbreakable glass, it was as far from realization as on that 
day when he had first voiced it to the foreman of the 
Hetney Glassworks and been called a fool for his pains in 
almost the same words he himself had used years later to 
Malcolm in the moment of his abysmal failure. Even so, 
Torquay never wavered in his quest. What is more, it had 
become such an integral part of his life, it is possible suc- 
cess would have been disastrous to what peace of mind he 
had attained, so narrow was the pedestal on which cireum- 
stances had forced him to rear his entire existence. 

There was never a time when he was without a list of 
combinations to be tested out in the trial tank at the aban- 
doned glasshouse; but not satisfied with actual experimen- 
tation, he had painstakingly acquired a complete collection 
of all the works extant on the manufacture of glass. They 
seemed amazingly few until he absorbed the fact that here 
was an industry whose origin was lost in the shadow of 
prehistoric times, which had certainly continued for twice 
the lifetime of Christianity, and in all that vast period had 
developed no basic modification. Where was the room for 
books? What was there to say which had not been summed 
up by the pictures of Theban glassmakers at work, painted 
on the tombs of Beni-Hassan more than two thousand 
years before Christ? 


There had been discoveries and rediscoveries, such as the 
process of blowing false pearls, resuscitated by Miotti after 
an interim of centuries. There had been endless variations 
in color and design, carried to an apex never to be sur- 
passed, by the glassworkers of Murano. And, of course, 
there had been a constant increase in the diversity of uses 
and applications. In the seventeenth century Louis de 
Nehou’s discovery of a method for founding glass had en- 
abled France to wrest from Venice her long primacy in the 
manufacture of mirrors. As late as 1824, Robinet had in- 
vented his famous pump which did away with the man- 
power limitation in the size of blown cylinders. Strangely 
enough, as far as the Pine Tree Glassworks were concerned, 
not even such developments as these could compare in 
importance with the advent thirty-three years later of the 
screw top for glass jars! 

But Torquay had no interest whatever in the fantasies of 
glassmaking. He would not have crossed the street to see 
the flamboyant mirror of Maria de’ Medici, nor paused half 
an hour to watch Emile Pilon perform the miracle of blow- 
ing a series of artificial eyes, each indistinguishable from 
the other. 

He even sneered at the myth that the glassworkers 
of the sixteenth century acquired patents of nobility auto- 
matically, for he had traced its origin to the decrees which 
permitted impoverished noblemen to trade their daugh- 
ters, forests, silica and soda for glassware and sell it 
without losing caste. 

Baron Stiegel came into his mind—William Henry 
Stiegel, of Manheim, Pennsylvania. The myth had got 
Stiegel. It was the bug behind his cannons and his ruin. 
It had led him only to imprisonment for debt and the 
miserable death of a pauper at Charming Forge. That he 
had turned out every form of glass known to his time, 
including certain pieces of transcendent beauty, meant 
little to Torquay. What interested him, aside from the 
successful operation of the Pine Tree establishment, had 
nothing whatever to do with airy fancies or mechanical 
improvements; he was occupied with only one thing. 


Composition—the introduction of a basic elemen 
would transform the known nature of glass itself 
damaging its transparency—was his sole goal, and 
his eyes fixed on it with bulldog tenacity. His si 
ness in the face of years of discouragement 
enough to mark him as a big man; indeed, it y 
factor which saved him from being small. Rob 
cation and destitute of every softening social 
was like a pruned tree with all its vigor directed t 
tive ends. Without his ambition, he would h 
merely an outstanding exponent of the fresh 
phrase, ‘‘captain of industry.’’ But with it, he 
more—something as unreadable and menacing : 
cloud waiting for a stroke of lightning. No one tri 
Torquay—not even his aging father. To argue’ 
was like trying to come to terms with a sledge h 

Under different conditions such a dispositiol 
have invited disaster; but as far as business was co 
everything at that period was in his favor. Th 
for the product of the plant continued to grow f. 
its capacity could be increased, and wage dispt 
practically nonexistent. In fact, the Straytons 
time brought consternation to rival manufa 
neighboring towns by voluntarily raising their e 
of pay, ostensibly in celebration of the opening 
glasshouse. This action had been variously in 
but no one had hit upon the simplest of all exp 


“We might as well have a call on the best men 
job, and plenty of ’em.’ 

To work under the sign of the Pine Tree was t 
cream of a guild, and carried at the same time 
tler distinction. Torquay and his father were s 
more than proprietors; they were knitted into the 
required of everyone under them. Did someone g 
an overload of labor? In answer, there was the deri 
the old man’s record, the legend and the memeey 
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ry go up against child labor, employed in ever- 
ig numbers? There was scarcely a grown man on 
roll who had not watched the birth of Torquay’s 
muscles at that selfsame toil and who could not 
_will the picture of him promoting himself to the 
ratherer at the age of fourteen. 
‘in a nutshell was the explanation as to why the 
of the glassworking fraternity had fought for a 
) against a Damon. The Damons had marked the 
of the American industrial aristocracy founded by 
Wistar in 1739 when he had built the first success- 
works of the Colonies. A century and a half had 
starberg change its name to Allowaystown and 
Alloway. Not ten years before, Torquay had 
the spot only twenty miles away where a crum- 
z house beneath a splendid sycamore marks the 
Vistar’s once triumphant enterprise. 
had happened was a revolution actually more 
d than the breaking away of the Colonies from 
other country—a movement so knitted into the 
‘a new national entity that it had changed the 
of men while they slept, for who will dare say that 
he Straytons or their workmen knew what they 
out? 
act remains that in 1750 Wistar was turning out 
, window glass, lamp chimneys and many kinds of 
but was making exquisite bowls, dishes, pitchers 
jisters; mustard and sweetmeat containers, pre- 
rs and a vast variety of other objects, many of 
scelling in two-color work. A century later a ter- 
*ht fell upon beauty throughout the United States. 
| out the artisan and substituted the pieceworker. It 
2d taste to such an extent that virtually every 
ilt in the following fifty years remains to this day 
‘esore and a witness to the astonishing reach of the 
ice. It introduced quantity production, factory- 
dow sashes and democracy. It booted the laborer 
rungs up the social ladder at the price of reducing 
diwork to the dead level of a commodity. 
when all is said, what consolidated the position of 
ytons and softened the brutality of Torquay’s dis- 
was a fundamental truth too often lost to view, 
sisting in the fact that every enterprise, however 


vast, stays human as long as its government remains in 
hands which have mixed real sweat with the sweat of their 
help, and no longer. The other side of the shield was that 
Torquay, at forty years old, was as embedded in his ways 
as the core of granite in a hill, and his father, at seventy- 
nine, already carried that suggestion of arrested age which 
gives grandeur to aruin. He was a burned-out furnace; a 
mere shell, but a mighty shell which, put to the ear, still 
reverberated with the roar of unforgotten fires. 

Looking back over the years that had intervened since 
the moment of torment when he had wished winter might 
never pass, Torquay’s ascent to power would have repre- 
sented the steady progress of a steam roller had it not been 
for certain violent interruptions which at long intervals 
had all but shaken the fabric of his inner life to pieces. The 
first of these explosions occurred two years to a day after 
Malecolm’s visit. Janie was sitting by the window of their 
room looking out, her face washed white by a shaft of 
moonlight; Torquay was in bed, trying to go to sleep, but 
kept awake by her immobility. He told himself that if she 
would only move or make a sound he could fall asleep. 
But she did not move, unless the slow forming of a smile 
could be called a motion. 

“What are you doing?”’ he asked at last. ‘‘Why don’t 
you come to bed?” 

“T was thinking of Mr. Malcolm, and wondering if 
you’ve never heard from him.” 

It was as if a bomb had burst the silence asunder. Hours 
later, long after she was sound asleep at his side, he was 
still awake, trembling over what had happened—and what 
had come near to happening. Running headlong against 
unexpected daring in her spirit, he had forgotten for a ter- 
rible instant the frailty of her body in comparison with his 
own strength. He could feel the blood mounting through 
his neck to his cheeks in an access of shame, and then re- 
treating, to leave him cold, held in the grip of unadulterated 
fear. He who all his life had been afraid of no man knew 
what it was to feel terror of an unseen enemy within him- 
self. 

And yet a‘few months was enough to calm him to the 
point of letting her make a long journey alone to see her 
mother. It had never entered her head to attempt to bring 
any of her family into her married life, so forbidding from 
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the start had been the atmosphere of the Strayton cara- 
vansary. But she had written laconic letters from time to 
time, hiding more than they revealed, and now came word 
that her mother was ill and wished to see her. She was 
gone for four weeks, and when she came back she was 
dressed in mourning. Torquay questioned her only with a 
glance and she said her mother had died. She did not try 
to talk about it; she seemed to know she had returned to a 
world where her mother had never lived, where even to her- 
self her distant people had grown to be unreal. 

Torquay was glad of her black clothes and the grief they 
represented. They seemed to hold her in shadow and to 
lend her a soothing impersonality; but no sooner had he 
got accustomed to them than she tore their comfort to 
shreds, and that in the presence of his father. As on the 
night of the discussion of Malcolm’s cursed letter, they 
were sitting silently about the lamp when Janie spoke. It 
was seldom she said anything unprovoked and the men’s 
ears were instantly alert at the sound of her voice. 

“‘T saw a man looked so much like Mr. Malcolm while I 
was away I spoke to him.” 

Torquay was struck dumb, but his father’s deep eyes 
gleamed and he licked his lips. 

“Spoke to him, eh?” 

““Yes,”’ said Janie, staring at nothing in particular. 

“Was it Mr. Malcolm?” 

‘““No; he said his name was Robbins, but he wished it 
was Malcolm.” 

“‘Ha!”’ laughed Thomas shortly. “‘Spoke to a man she 
didn’t even know! There’s only one thing to do, Torque. 
Take off one of her legs or she’ll sure run away.” 

Torquay flung his pen down so violently that ink splat- 
tered from it and a little drop fell on the back of Janie’s 
hand. - She stared at it and so did he; never had ink 
seemed so black or hand so white. 

‘‘T’ll have to go up and wash that off,’’ she said, rising. 

He almost cried out after her, “‘ Fool, don’t go upstairs!”’ 
But instead he arose and started to follow her. With one 
hand on the newel post, he wrenched himself around, 
plunged through the front door and ran along the flats to- 
ward the upper reaches of the river. He stumbled for miles 
in the darkness, taking pleasure in feeling the branches 

(Continued on Page 96) 
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He Looked Around With a Gasp, Ready to Bawl His Grief, But Neither the Big Man at the Desk Nor His Mother Had Moved 
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Paying Off the National Debt 


HE Treasury is wiping out the national debt at the rate 

of some eight hundred million dollars per annum. At 
this rate our war debt will be erased in less than twenty 
years. This rate of debt payment is naturally contingent 
upon the continuation of prosperity in the country. In the 
light of our population and national income and of our na- 
tional budget, this is not an exaggerated rate of debt pay- 
ment. It comports well with the psychology of our people. 
Recently, however, voices have been raised in question, if 
not in protest; it is being suggested that our insistence on 
payment of war debts due us is not consistent in view of 
our rapid extinguishment of our national debt. 

We are funding the war obligations due us over a term of 
some sixty-two years. If our national debt is to be paid off 
in twenty years, this means that we shall be receiving 
war-debt payments from Europe for forty years after our 
war debt is liquidated. It has been suggested that we 
should either pay off our national debt as slowly as the 
debtor countries pay us, or we should terminate their pay- 
ments to us as soon as our national debt is extinguished. 
We are making great efforts to reduce taxes. If the na- 
tional debt were to be paid off more slowly, that would 
mean lower taxes. Why not pay off the national debt only 
as fast as the debtor countries pay us? Why not pass some 
of the war-debt burden on to the next generation? 

There are ‘good reasons for the present policy. Taxes 
can be and are being greatly reduced and the present rate 
of national debt payments still maintained. Lower taxes 
should come through economy, through elimination of 
waste, through restriction of government expenditures to 
government business—by sealing the pork barrel. We are 
not so poor that we need to pass on to the next generation 
the debt of this generation in order to run a decent govern- 
ment for this generation. We do not need to refund the na- 
tional debt in order to balance the budget; economy and 
honesty will do that. 

There is one positive reason for rapid payment of the 
national debt: The capital thus tied up is unproductive. 
When the Treasury calls in national bonds, the paid-off 
holders can spend the money for consumers’ goods or in- 
vest it. We take it for granted that the present holders of 
Liberty Bonds are for the most part members of the 
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investment class, or at least have the habit of investment. 
We believe the larger part, by far, of the eight hundred 
million dollars annually being paid back to American 
citizens is being at once turned into investment channels, 
serving the cause of production and contributing to the 
wealth and standard of living of the country. Twenty bil- 
lions national debt paid off means substantially twenty 
billion dollars more productive capital. This is the prime 
reason for our rapid rate of payment of the national debt; 
the slower rate of repayment of our international loans is a 
matter that has nothing to do with the domestic policy. 


Rival Avenues of Thrift 


ECENTLY published figures show that though the 
R number of savings-bank accounts in the country has 
increased, the average amount on deposit has declined. 
Examination of this showing leads to the conclusion that 
American thrift is not on the wane, but that those who are 
saving for the future are turning more generally toward 
life insurance. As long as the new business is confined to 
sound, well-managed companies, the tendency may be re- 
garded as a wholesome one. An obvious reason is that the 
average man is less likely to avail himself of the surrender 
value or of the borrowing possibilities of his life-insurance 
policy to finance an unwarranted extravagance than he is 
to dip into his little hoard in the savings bank. Moreover, 
insurance requires certain regularity of payments and has 
a tendency to form and fix the saving habit. For young 
men with others dependent upon them, the ability in- 
stantly to create an estate equivalent in bulk to the results 
of consistent saving over a considerable term of years is an 
advantage too striking to be overlooked. 

All these things were true a generation ago, and in seek- 
ing an explanation of the growth of life insurance at the 
expense of the savings banks it is natural to institute a 
comparison between the changes which have been going on 
during the past twenty-five or thirty years in the two types 
of institution. Life insurance, whether conducted for 
profit or upon a mutual basis, is a highly competitive busi- 
ness, and it has reacted powerfully to the advantages as 
well as to the disadvantages of competition. There is noth- 
ing like wholesome rivalry to keep a business or an industry 
on its tiptoes. There is nothing more stimulating to its 
young men than to feel an ever-present urge to devise new 
improvements, to fill old wants in new and more effectual 
ways, to invent novel and useful forms of service and 
create a profitable demand for them. Thirty years ago 
unimaginative life-insurance men supposed that their busi- 
ness had reached the highest stage of its development. 

Brighter minds perceived that insurance, like savings 
banking, was as unbending as a broomstick. Under the 
spur of competition they opened up new avenues of service, 
Some of their inventions were mere talking points. Others 
conferred real benefits upon the insured or his family. 
Gradually, with the passage of years, a body of service 
which had been as stiff as a board became as flexible as a 
silk sash. Fool-proof policies of many varieties were de- 
vised, under which a widow is not only paid what she is 
entitled to but receives her payments in such a manner 
that she gets the fullest benefit of them and is safeguarded 
from the blandishments of crooks who specialize in fleec- 
ing unprotected women. There are ingenious devices with- 
out number whereby business concerns may be compensated 
for the loss of services of key members, children may be 
educated, inheritance taxes provided for, and so on. The 
resourcefulness of progressive insurance companies in 
meeting dozens of special business and domestic require- 
ments will be amazing to those whose ideas of the possibil- 
ities of life insurance were formed twenty or thirty years 
ago. If during that period the industry has thrived 
mightily, it is largely because its increased service has 
merited the success it has won. 

The old-time savings bank was’a noncompetitive insti- 
tution, conducted in the interests of the public welfare and 
not as a money-making business. Following the lead of the 
trust companies which maintain savings departments, 
competitive concerns run for the benefit of stockholders, 
many savings banks have adopted modern methods and 
have been highly valuable agencies for selling the thrift 
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idea to depositors of modest means. The ve na 
their business and the body of restrictive legislat 
which they operate have denied them the opport 
development and flexibility which were open to f] th 
ance companies. Both are beneficent instituti 
though each supplements the functions of the ot her, 
can take the place of the other. 


Earthquakes and Honesty 


HERE was a time when cholera, yellow fey 

plague were regarded as visitations of Proy 
with the less said the soonest mended. Now we kr 
largely they can be prevented. Men once feared to 
earthquakes, but are now learning that, thougl 
shocks can hardly be prevented or harnessed, a t 
study of their causes, sane preparation for their 
the proper location of supplies and suitable cons 
of buildings will reduce damage to the minim mM, 

As earth masses slip from excessive pressure 2 
sults, and untold millions of such vibrations hay : 
since the beginning of geologic time. The number 
occur before the earth’s course is run is beyond o 
calculation. The great majority of such vibrations, 
to come, will be so slight as to escape notice, excep 
tists provide instruments of their own for the 
But, unfortunately, man has forgathered with h 
in great cities, and it is conceivable that e v 
vibrations might make wreckage of the helter-skel 
of buildings. A relatively mild disturbance i 
under certain conditions, of destroying water 
which control of fire depends, and of releasing th 
tive forces of stored gas, gasoline, and the like. 

It is most regrettable that many buildings, 
erected to withstand any except the worst sto ns i 
and rain, are not put up to brave even a moderati 
quake. Buildings are constructed on the prepost 
false assumption that the earth’s crust is a con 
stable object, although vibrations in its mass are 
and as natural as the wind and rain. 

Naturally enough there is much that we do] 
about earthquakes. The earth’s diameter meas 
eight thousand miles, and we know practically 
regarding anything but the one mile on the surfac 
crust. But we do possess a few facts of intensely p 
value. One is that shocks of extraordinary energ 
only at very long intervals. 

We know also that, except for eae ex 
shocks, it is possible so to locate and construct t 
man that significant or costly damage will be rar 
as the fire risks of a piece of property can be dete 
in advance by experts, so it is an engineering po: 
determine earthquake risks. But it has not bee 
cause, as one authority has said, of “ignorance, ir 
tence, indifference or selfishness, or a combina 
four.”” We all forget quickly, and it is cheaper to 
with the forces of Nature than it is to spend money 

Many stations for the study of seismology 
started recently. Scientific research on this su 
its beginnings, but tremendous strides are alm 
be made in the.next few years. The economic 
tical forms of preparation are just as essen 
scientific. The public mind must become recepti 
measures of precaution. Organizations of arch 
engineers are approaching the strictly economic 
seismology with energy and sincerity of purpose 
vestigations already show that damage in a lar 
comes not so much from the inherent weakness 0 
to withstand the strain, as from the frail huma 
seeks to squeeze the last dollar out of an invest 

Under present conditions different materials’ 
not be connected are too often used indiser 
Fagades are tied to nothing at all, and story is 
story with no members continuous throughout. 
know how to get strength and elasticity in buile 
how many buildings have such qualities? 

Earthquakes may in time accomplish one great 
They may teach even the most mercenary, if € 
these shocks come along, that good workman shi 
For the earthquake respects only honesty of consti¢! 
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| Problem and its Solutions 


nly to a limited extent that the Permanent Court 
vernational Justice established by the League of 
ins realizes the object aimed at in the instructions 
‘legates to the Hague Conferences of 1899 and 
lis a court entirely without compulsory jurisdic- 
_for the most simple justiciable cases. This is in 
» of the terms laid down in Article 14 of the 
of the League, ‘‘that the Court shall be compe- 
ar and determine any dispute of an international 
.which the parties may submit toit.’”’ This was not, 
ithe plan submitted by the Commission of Jurists, 
lined the jurisdiction of the Court as follows: 


»en States which are Members of the League of 
she Court shall have jurisdiction—and this with- 
‘pecial convention giving it jurisdiction—to hear 
‘mine cases of a legal nature, concerning: 


\he interpretation of a treaty; 
ny question of international law; 

he existence of any fact which, if established, 
istitute a breach of an international obligation; 
he nature or extent of reparation to be made for 
‘h of an international obligation; 


jhe interpretation of a sentence passed by the 


“The Court shall also take cognisance of all disputes of 
any kind which may be submitted to it by a general or 
particular convention between the parties.” 


A Court Without Jurisdiction 


N FRAMING the Statute of the Court adopted by the 
if Assembly of the League, the Council rejected this pro- 
posal of the jurists, which, to use Mr. Root’s metaphor, 
“put teeth in the Court,”’ at the same time making it op- 
tional for any member state to sign an acceptance of com- 
pulsory jurisdiction, if it chose to do so, either in a limited 
or an unlimited sense. 

It is worthy of remark that no one of the great powers 
has availed itself of this option. It is doubtful if the 
United States would avail itself of the option so long as 
international law remains in an undeveloped condition. 
It could safely accept compulsory jurisdiction only when 
the law is so far developed that a reasonable forecast could 
be made of what the law would require and what it would 
disallow, and when the duty of the Court would be simply 
to declare the law in its decisions. 

This absence of compulsory jurisdiction, even in the 
most plainly justiciable cases, is sometimes advanced as a 


‘*“5 ALL RIGHT NOW!” 


, Lame ,y Lo FP | - 
Bp P- eo 7 7 a oF 
David Jayme Jill 


reason for immediately participating in the Court as amem- 
ber, regardless of all obstacles, on the ground that it will 
never be necessary to meet an adversary before this Court; 
and it will be, therefore, just as safe to be in it as to be out 
of it! This adventure in reasoning has called forth the 
answer that adherence to the Court, upon this principle, 
would be wholly superfluous, since the Court is at present 
accessible for judgment even to non-member states if they 
can induce their adversaries to meet them there. 

For all the really vital matters of international interest 
it is obvious that, until an aggressor can be brought before 
some court for judgment, it is mere dupery to imagine that 
the Court has any relation whatever to the question of war 
or peace. So long as it is legal for one nation to make a 
warlike assault upon another and there is no tribunal of 
justice before which the wrongdoer can be cited to appear, 
it is illusory to suppose that a bench of judges, however 
learned and however just, has any relation to the subject. 
The fanfaronade that joining the Permanent Court of Jus- 
tice in its present state of development is a protest against 
war discloses complete ignorance of the powers of this 
Court. It has at present no power to cite before it any ag- 
gressor for any cause, or to give aid to any victim of aggres- 
sion, great or small. Nor could it condemn an aggressor 
even if he consented to appear before it, 
until there is a law against warlike aggres- 
sion that could be applied by the Court. 

But it is not the absence of jurisdiction 
that presents the serious problem for the 

(Continued on Page 153) 
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A Winter 
Vignette 


HE sky was | 
overcast, | 
The winter 
| 
} 


wind blew 
cold; 

She crouched 
against the 
bitter blast, 

For she was 
old. 


Rer lips were blue 
and chilled, 
And down the 
frozen street 
The fierce-fanged 
tempest 
snarled and 
shrilled 
About her feet. 


Against the sav- 

age cold 
Little she had 
to wear; 

She wore her 
flesh silk 
stockings 
rolled, 

And her knees DRAWN BY MARGE 
were bare. 


My heart went out to her; 
I pointed to her knees: 
““Why do you stand on a street corner 
And rapidly freeze? 


“Ts it some woman’s woe? 
Or does the heartless town 
Let poor old paupers suffer so 
From the knees down? 


“T have a union suit 
That my grandmother wore, 
It kept her warm from neck to boot 
Ten years or more; 


“Of virgin wool it’s knit, 
Some seven pounds it weighs, 
And gladly will I give you it 
And ask no praise; 


“ Because my feelings bleed 
To see you there, so old, 
Woefully huddling, frozen-kneed, 
And cold—so cold.”’ 


She hardly turned her head ; 
Her lips with cold were gray; 
“Put on your union suit,”’ she said, 
“And shrink away!” 


The North Wind howled and bayed 
And shook the shuddering trees; 


DRAWN BY DONALO MCKEE 


The Poet Who Said That Woman Was ‘‘Hard to Please’’ Could Never Have Seen Many Modern American Husbands 
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Picture of a Party Given by a Young Lady Who Invited Only Those She Really Wanted you ¢ 


Her fashionable coat displayed 
Her aged knees; 


With icy whips the weather 
Assailed her, uncontrolled ; 
I heard her old knees clack together, 
Cold—cold. 
—Morris Bishop. 


Hitherto Unpublished—And Can’t 
You See Why? 


Letters That Might Easily Have Been Written by Abelard and 

Heloise, Robertand Elizabeth Browning, or Almost Any Other 

of the World’s Most Passionate Lovers Some Summers After 
They Were, Happily, Married 


Dearest: Am hurrying to get this off to you in tonight’s 
mail, which goes in a few minutes. Meant to write this 
morning, but the time just flew by. I don’t know where 
the days go here. Have just discovered that I must have 
forgotten the slip to my blue dress. Don’t see how I could 
have. 

Will you look in the back of my closet—not the closet 
nearest the door, the farthest one—at the very back on 
the right-hand side, and bring it when you come Friday? 
It is blue crépe de chine with lace around the top, and a 
little wreath of roses near the hem. No, I forgot; it hasn’t 
a hem—just a picot edge. You can’t miss it, dearest, I 
know. Do not bring the white one hanging next to it. If 
it isn’t in that closet, look in the one near the door. But 
I’m almost sure it is. 


EVENING POST 


I ju 
think 
that } 
old cit; 
are so 
comfor 
Oh, th 
me; I 
to con 
and | 
laundr 
be gon 
gets. 
leave t 
Edga 
back e 
he is r 
with 
tache 
awful-| 
with U 
one ey 
eye, |] 
anywa 
miss hi 
the ke 
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goes. | 
would 


home 

comes, but maybe you won’t want to do that 
bring the things when you come Friday. 
If the man comes to fix the screen in the k 
not to be let in until you are home. Couldn’t ye 
early some night and see to it? We are all we 
you terribly. Junior lost the top to his bathing 
how, and wants you to get him one, size ten a 
think he takes. Use your own judgment. Th 
know, probably. If they cannot send at once, yor 
when you come Friday. ; 
Can’t you come Thursday? Mrs. Epps’ husk 
Thursdays and stays until Mondays, and I sk 
you could. You certainly are as smart as hi 
would never miss you at that horrid old offic 3 
in the back of my desk in my room in that littl 
drawer that sticks when you open it, and bring 
brown leather-covered book marked Recipes. 
there it must be in the right-hand drawer, the 
the top, under my old check books. You cou 
Friday when you come. " 
Have any packages come from the cleaners’? Ifitt 
them before Friday so you can bring them when y 
Don’t forget that the Salvation Army is comin 
magazines. Where can you leave them? Cany 
them with Edgar? Here goes the mail, so I m ‘ 
Know I’ve forgotten something! The children sili 
Devotedly, etc., ett, 


Please match this in either a good quality geo: 4 
crépe Roma—214 yards if it is 36 inches and 2)! 
(Continued on Page 56) 
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Every housewife should know these 
jo vegetable soups! Read how they differ 
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CAMPBELL SOUP COMPANY le 
CAMDEN,N.J., U.S. 
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Substantial vegetable soups! How often the 
housewife relies on them in planning the daily 
meals! They are so splendidly nourishing and so 
delicious! 

Do you realize how simple and easy it is to 
have an attractive variety in these soups? 

Campbell’s Vegetable Soup is, of course, the 
most popular hearty soup in the world. It is the 
tempting blend of no less than thirty-two different 
ingredients. 
| Fifteen choice vegetables. Invigorating beef 
broth. Strengthening cereals. Savory herbs and 
appetizing seasoning. 


CAMDEN. NJ. U.S 


CAMPBELL SOUP COMPANY sit * 
rae 


Campbell’s Vegetable-Beef, as its name shows, 
is also generously supplied with vegetables. It 
contains besides, those satisfying pieces of beef 
which many people find so welcome in a vegetable 
soup. 

Tomatoes. Diced carrots and white potatoes. 
Little peas. Blanched pearl barley. Puree of 
vegetables. Beef broth. All are in Campbell's 
Vegetable-Beef. 

Both the Vegetable Soup and the Vegetable- 
Beef taste best when the water is added cold, the 
soup brought to a boil, allowed to simmer and 
then served hot. 
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home in Westcote—five minutes nearer the 
heart of New York than the Bronx—Zerk 
Clinch was batting out his daily cheerfulness 


[: HIS workroom on the second floor of his 


poem on his fifty-dollar typewriter, using two fingers and 
occasionally hitting the space bar with his thumb; but at 
the kitchen door, Mrs. Xerxes Clinchfield was having a 


terrible time with Tony Caruso, the iceman. 


Zerk Clinch, who was a man of six feet and two inches, 
with a plump and happy countenance and a weight of two 
hundred and thirty pounds, was writing a Don’t Worry 
poem for his syndicate—the syndicate that sold his poems 


to five hundred daily papers, and the verse 
he was writing was this: 


When the winter winds are howling ~ 
And your undershirt is thin, 
And the anthracite is scanty 
In the poor old cellar bin, % 
Do not worry, do not grumble, 

Simply grin! 


It was not a very good poem, but Zerk 
Clinch was not much of a poet. In the 
ranks of the cheer-up poets he ranked 
about tenth, and he was paid accordingly, 
but he did have the ability to keep on 
pounding out be-happy poems day after 
day, and he had been doing it for years. 
Probably his poems did a lot of good; they 
at least fed his family—wife, Doris and the 
two boys. He loved to write the poems, 
and he was having a good time doing this 
one. 

At the kitchen door, Tony Caruso was in 
the sort of rage that comes to a man who 
does not know what something means. He 
held in his hand a sheet of the pale-gray 
letter paper Zerk Clinch always used, with 
“‘Zerk Clinch, the Happiness Poet, 989 
Elm Street, Westcote, Long Island, N. Y.,”’ 
printed in darker gray in one corner, and he 
was flourishing it as if it were a stiletto with 
which he meant to stab Mrs. Clinchfield. 

“Whata mean? Whata mean?” Tony 
Caruso was shouting. ‘“‘Wanta ice no 
more? What for no wanta ice? I gotta 
gooda ice—besta ice—colda ice.”’ 

“But, Tony,” cried Mrs. Clinchfield, who 
had been trying to get in a word for the last 
five minutes, ‘‘we do want ice!”’ 

““Wanta ice, you getta ice,” said Tony, 
suddenly mollified. ‘If you wanta ice, 
whata for da boss writa me da let I don’t 
know what it mean? Longa da let WY 

“Let me see the letter,’ said Mrs. 
Clinchfield, holding out her hand for it. 
Tony handed it to her, a sullen look on his usually cheerful 
face, as if he might be willing to let bygones be bygones 
but could never forget that he had been needlessly sub- 
jected to a dire injury. Mrs. Clinchfield ‘began reading 
the letter. It was typewritten far more neatly than were 
the letters Zerk Clinch usually thumped out on his machine, 
and as Mrs. Clinchfield read it she was herself astounded. 
The letter said: 


“WESTCOTE, LONG ISLAND, N. Y., Aug. 25/25. 
“Mr. ANTONIO CARUSO, 
“1852 JOYCE ST., 
““WESTCOTE, L. I., N. Y. 

“My dear Mr. Caruso: Herewith I beg to hand you my 
check No. 545, drawn on the Bank of Westcote, for Three 
64/100 Dollars ($3.64), the same being in full payment of 
your bill for ice for the month of July, 1925, to the total 
amount of nine hundred and ten pounds avoirdupois 
(910% av.) which, I am pleased to assure you, agrees with 
the figures entered on the ice card hanging on the nail on 
the southwest (s-w) end of my ice box in the kitchen of my 
home at the address printed at the top of this letterhead. 

“In this connection I may say that you have now been 
delivering ice to my residence for the past eight years, and 
this seems a fitting occasion to call your kind attention to a 
few facts that have some bearing on the matter. I trust 
you will give them your kind consideration. 

“Tt has seemed to me that the ice you deliver in winter 
is colder ice than that supplied to me in the summer 
months, being more durable and less evanescent, and I 
consider this unsatisfactory. I would greatly prefer to 
have the colder ice in the summer and the warmer ice in 
the winter. My house is none too easily heated, and a 
grade of ice that would be warm enough to assist the fur- 
nace in its customary duty would be preferable to that you 
now deliver. Please give this your attention. 


. beams in the garage. 


g 
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“If You Wanta Ice, Whata for da Boss 
Writa Me da Let I Don’t Know What 
it Mean? Longa da Let te 


“Tt has also seemed to me that in delivering the ice you 
use a similar lack of judgment in slamming the screen door 
of the kitchen. For the past eight years it has been your 
custom to slam the screen door in the summer, when my 
windows are open, thus disturbing me at my work, while 
in the winter when my windows are closed you do not slam 
the screen door. 

“T would ask you, therefore, Mr. Caruso, from now on 
to avoid slamming the screen door in the summer and slam 
it in the winter, when it is not there but stored above the 


“Yours very truly, 


XC/DC. “XERXES CLINCHFIELD—ZERK CLINCH.”’ 


As Mrs. Clinchfield read the letter she was amazed that 
her husband should have written such an epistle to Antonio 
Caruso. It was, she decided, meant to be funny; but Mrs. 
Clinchfield had no great sense of humor herself, and she did 
not think the part about cold ice and warm ice was very 
funny, and she knew that Antonio Caruso, who took his 
ice business very seriously, must have thought it an un- 
warranted insult to his entirely good ice. She frowned as 
she read the part about the slamming of the screen, feeling 
that this was the meat in the nut, and that Zerk really was 
annoyed by the slamming of the screen, but was trying to 
tell Antonio Caruso in a way that would not seem too 
severe. 

And then she saw the little notation in the corner of the 
letter—XC/DC. At this moment the butcher’s boy came 
around the corner of the house with ten lamb chops 
wrapped in brown paper, and Mrs. Clinchfield hastily tore 
the offending ice letter into strips. 
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“It’s all right, Tony,” she told My 
hurriedly. “It doesn’t mean anyt 
It’s a joke—Mr. Clinchfield tho 
being funny. Don’t think any m 
Tony. Just bring ice the same as usual. 
ice. It’s all right.” 
Tony shrugged his shoulders and raised his 

“T no like-a da joke,” he said. “How m 
wanta today?” 

“Fifty pounds,” said Mrs. Clinchfield, and Tor 
get it. 

“Say,” the butcher’s boy said, handing WV 
field the chops, ‘‘the boss says to tell you th 
some joker. He got the letter, you know.” 

“Oh, yes,’’ said Mrs. Clinchfield hastily 
Schwartz wasn’t offended, I hope?” ; 

“He thought it was 
showed it to everybody 
butcher’s boy. 

Mrs. Clinchfield closed 
door and went into the ki 
ing the chops in her ha 
moment she stood in then 
kitchen, thinking, then © 
chops on the Atl and toc 
milk and a head of let 
ice chamber of the refrigers 
paratory to the coming of Ton 
with the ice. There was no us 
ing Zerk about the matter ni 
he was probably at work on 
poem, but she must say sg) 
about it at noon—or sometim 
all well enough for Zerk to dij 
ters to Doris, but she certai) 
not have her domestic routi 
rupted by such scenes as sheji) 
with the excitable Antonio Ci 

At noon, as it happeni} 
Clinchfield was not at home 
the day she lunched at Mrs. Fit 
who had the bridge club tl® 
and as she won the prize thai 
forgot Antonio Caruso entir« 

That afternoon Doris Cai 
came home about three o’lth 
usual, from the Westcote Business College, yi 
was taking a commercial course, includin 
raphy and typewriting. She was now an ii 
pupil, and as such had a rented typewriti 
house for her use so that she could pract}i 
during leisure hours. As she came upstairjl 
off her street clothes she passed Zerk Clinis1 
and saw it was open, the sign that his da 
task was completed, and she gave him a he 
passed. | 

Zerk Clinch was tilted back in his desk cli) 

his feet on his desk, smoking a brier pipe |! 

ing for the tenth time Warren’s Ten Thi 

Year, which he always insisted was the bill 

ever written. 
““Papa,”’ called Doris from her room, “got any? 
ters for me to write? Have you, papa?” 

“Well, now, I didn’t get any mail to amoun/ 
thing today, Dorrie,” Zerk Clinch said regretfull 

“Oh, now!” exclaimed Doris, and her tone |! 
more regretful than Zerk’s, but she added hopefull” 
haven’t you some more bills to pay that you want 
go with, papa? Haven’t you, papa?” 

“T guess all the bills are paid, Dorrie,” said Ze 
“All I’ve got the money to pay anyway.” 

“Oh, pshaw!” said Dorrie. She came and/ 
Zerk’s doorway, pulling a smock over her dres| 
can’t you dictate some letters to me anyway, pé 
begged. ‘‘Can’t you, papa? Just make up som| 

“All right! All right!” said Zerk Clinch ef 
“Get your stuff and I’ll shoot you a few.” 

“Business letters,” said Doris, ‘‘not funny li 
showed Miss Mivis the ones you gave me for the! 
she said I had done them all right, but that what! 
was—well, she said they were funny, papa, but # 
ness men don’t write that kind of letters. You kW” 
I mean, papa.” 

Zerk Clinch grinned. * 

“Have it your own way, you and your Miss by i 
said. ‘TI’ll business-letter you to a stand-you-still! 
what you want. Get your machinery.” 

The machinery was a notebook and a pencil. 
them and drew a chair close to that of her fatl'® 
side and facing him. He tilted back a little fall! 
clasped his hands behind his head and i 


dictated. (Continued on Page 32) | 
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not necessary 
to parboil 
i Swifts Premium 


Ham - 
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# 

& Look for this blue identification 

tag when you buy a whole ham 
or when you buy a slice 


Aristocrat among meats—Swift’s Premium Ham! 
—served often and again for the delight of its 
juicy tenderness and its fine, delicate flavor. 


Swift & Company 


: 
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remium Hams and Bacon 


32 
(Continued from Page 30) 
“Take this, Miss Clinchfield,” he said in the approved 
manner. ‘“‘‘Westcote, August twenty-seventh ——’”’ 


” 


“You don’t have to give me that, papa,” said Doris. 
“‘T know that already. I mean I would write that anyway. 
Begin ‘Dear Sir,’ or however you want it to begin.” 

“Tear Sir,’”’ said Zerk Clinch obediently. 

“Oh, no! That’s my mistake, papa. You have to give 
me the name and address first, of course.” 

“That might be a good idea at that,’”’ said Zerk. “As a 
hard-boiled business man—a one hundred per center—I 
would rather like my letters to go to someone in particular. 
As a poet it don’t much matter, but as a business man 
there’s a good deal to say in favor of having a letter go 
where it ought to go. As a business man, interested in 
rather big affairs, I don’t approve of ordering ten gross 
fresh eggs from the hardware store.” 

““Now, papa!” 

“All right, I’ll be serious,” said Zerk Clinch. ‘‘Take 
this, Miss Clinchfield: ‘Obermann, Welsh & Browning, 
978 Main Street, Westcote, Long Island she 

“One n in Obermann?”’ asked Doris. 

“Two n’s in Obermann,”’ said Zerk. 
two n’s in gentlemen.” 

““Why, there’s only one n—oh, I see!” said Doris. 

“Caught you that time!” grinned Zerk. 

“Yes, but, papa,” pleaded Doris, “‘I know this is only 
fun for you, but it’s serious for me. It’s part of my educa- 
tion, you know. Come on, please; just dictate a nice 
letter, papa.” 

“Sure I will!” said Zerk. 

He looked at Doris a moment thoughtfully. She was a 
nice kid, if she was his own daughter. A nice kid! None 
finer! He was proud of her, of the earnestness with which 
she was going on with the business of being a private secre- 
tary. She would be able to choose a good position, Zerk 
thought, after she had tried out one or two, perhaps, to get 
accustomed to the work she would have to do. She ought 
to be able to pick the position she wanted; a girl like Doris 
would be a find for some big man or big concern. 

A great deal can be thought in a moment. Doris, look- 
ing at her father and waiting for him to go on with the dic- 
tation, thought his nose was like Edward Blane’s nose. 

“Tt’s a shame I haven’t a big heap of money,”’ thought 
Zerk. ‘‘I wish I had the stuff in me to be a big money- 
maker and give the kid a thousand-dollar fur coat, and her 
mom a limousine and all that business. I’d keep Doris at 
home then—let her secretary for me, if she wanted to.”’ 

“But of course,” thought Doris, thinking off at an angle, 
“he don’t know I’m alive.” 


““Gentlemen’— 
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She meant Edward Blane. Once only, quite a few years 
before, Edward Blane had held her hand. It was when she 
was trying to teach herself golf at the country club Zerk 
had since given up because he could not very well afford it. 
It was the first time she had ever seen Edward Blane. She 
was standing at the first tee, trying to get a stance that 
might result in something worth while happening to the 
ball, when Ed Blane and some companion came to the tee. 
What he saw was a small girl—first year in high school, 
probably—making an awful mess of her hands on the 
handle of the golf club. 

“Here, you!”’ he said. “‘Wait a minute! 
show you how we do that little thing.” 

Doris stood back, thinking he meant that he wanted to 
drive first and get on with his companion, but he climbed 
onto the elevation and took her club out of her hands. He 
was wonderful! He was tall and he was handsome and he 
looked wealthy and cultured—as indeed he was, being one 
of the Blanes. 

“Come here now,” he said, holding the driver with its 
head just back of her tee. ‘‘Stand here. This foot so. This 
foot thus.’’ He bent down and arranged her feet, saying 
“‘Up!”’ when he wanted to move her heel an inch. 

“Now!” he said, and he went behind her and put one 
arm on either side of her. Thus he arranged her hands on 
the club. He placed each finger as it should be, clasping the 
fingers of her right hand around her left thumb. 

“That gives a better grip,’ * he explained. “Now when 
you raise the club 

He showed her how to raise the club and how to swing 
and how to follow through. 

“‘Hyes on the ball; eyes never off the ball,” he cautioned 
her. ‘Now try it.” 

She swung, and the ball left the tee neatly and cleanly 
and went sailing nicely down the middle of the course for— 
oh, say, one hundred yards. 

“There you are,’’ Ed Blane said. ‘‘Now you know how 
to drive. You don’t mind if we drive through? Thank 
you.” 

He tipped his hat, perfect-gentleman style, and he and 
his friend drove through and were soon out of sight around 
the turn of the second hole. He had never spoken to her 
again; had probably never recognized her again; had 
doubtless forgotten she existed. But Doris did not forget. 
He was her prince after that; she rather more than wor- 
shiped him; there was no other man to compare with him; 
he was the only man. 

“*Obermann’—two n’s— Welsh’—with an s—& ‘ Brown- 
ing,’”’ dictated Zerk Clinch, ‘‘‘978 Main Street, Westcote. 
Gentlemen: It has come to my attention, through the 


Just let me 


Said Gayly. 


“‘Take This, Miss Clinchfield,’’ He 

“Ready? 

*mann’—With Two n’s —‘Welsh’ — 
With an s —‘& Browning’”’ 


columns of the Westcote Eagle, that you are 
syndicate to take over the Grace property’—( 
‘on Culver Street just East of Main Street, | 
Period.”’ ¥ i 

“You can go a little faster, papa,’”’ said Dori 

“All right—a little faster,’’ said Zerk Clinch, a 
tinued to dictate: ‘“‘I agree with you that thj 
seems to offer the best real-estate speculation ir}, 
at the present time.’ Period, paragraph. ‘After 
matter considerable thought I have decided the 
be advisable for me to become a member of the 
mentioned.’ Comma. ‘And I will do so.’ Per 

“You don’t need to say the commas,”’ said J 

“All right, out with commas,’ said Ze 
“Ready? ‘Of course,’’’ he dictated, while Dc 
made pothooks rapidly, “‘‘I shall be able to ma 
investment, nor will you probably ask that.’ P 
no, Doris, you’d better put a semicolon there. 
‘My standing in the world of literature is ; 
money.’ Dash. ‘I am one of the bright lumin; 
sky of fame.’ Semicolon. ‘The entire world, 
Westcote and the Third Ward, swells with pric 
that Zerk Clinch, the happiness poet, rates onr, 
Westcoter.’ Period, but no paragraph. ‘In shi 
men, my name adds luster to anything with whic 
nected, and because of my intense respect for yo) 
of doing business I have decided to permit yo 
to me, free gratis, $20,000 worth of stock in th 
Grace property syndicate which you are noy| 
Period. ‘Yours very truly——’”’ 

“Papa! Ain’t you awful!” said Doris. “D 
to dictate any more?”’ 

“Certainly I do!” said Zerk Clinch. “ You! 
one letter is all I have to dictate, do you? La 
big affairs, I tell you! Uh—who’s that othe 
Oh, yes! Take this, Miss Clinchfield ——” 

They had a royal time that afternoon. Z} 
dictated sixteen letters. He dictated three ti 
real-estate brokers who were getting up syndic 
over desirable plots, and with each letter he ben 
extravagantly flowery in praise of his greatnes| 
dictated thirteen more to other real-estate ager, 
to buy this corner and that corner. He might }) 
millionaire throwing money into real estate yi 
nonchalance. When Doris went to her room she | 
letters to keep her fingers busy until dinner. 7 
took his long legs from his desk and walked ther 
for a can of tobacco. He got into a pool gamit 
When he reached home the completed leva) 
gray letter paper, lay on his desk. 

Zerk Clinch read the lettene il 
stood waiting to hear his commt 
were brief. Here and there she ( 
mistake and he pointed them “} 
rected them with his pen, and hi 
letters with his: 


wastebasket. | 
Just befo 
Bobby, the yo 


cate envelo 


lying about I 
and stampa : 


velopes. The | 
if they had slic 
somehow; he 
out of the 1s 
sealed them, stip 
and carried ttl 
corner lette bi 
mailed them. 
The next dz 
day in town, ! 
to New York on the 9:2’ 
minutes after ten someon 
house on the telephone. 
“No,” Mrs. Clinchfield: 
Clinchfield isn’t here nov 
over to New York. Is the @ 
sage I can take?”’ \a 
(Continued on Pag! 
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Hundreds bought before any distributor had a sample. 
That is the way the public values Hupmobile reputation. 
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opening an office in New York City. I had 

opened a Chicago office. The main difficulty 
was how to secure a manager, one who was a singer 
and song plugger, as well as a business man. These 
three essentials in one man were hard to find. Passing 
through Milwaukee several times was a singer, Meyer 
Cohen, the California barytone. He was one of the 
Old Homestead Quartet, featured with Denman Thomp- 
son. He was not much on looks, but had a splendid 
voice and an engaging personality. He was singing at 
that time one of my songs, Better Than Gold. I allowed 
him to take my entire catalogue of songs with him to 
sell on the road on a commission basis. His first season 
as a salesman was very successful. I then allowed him 
to collect money from his customers, every penny of 
which he turned over to me promptly. 

I had found the right man. I sent him on to New 
York and told him to find an office on Twenty-eighth 
Street, where all music publishers were located at the 
time. I advised him that I would forward him a stock 
of professional copies and orchestrations so that he 
could teach the professional singers the songs, as well 
as take care of all Eastern sales. The office was a suc- 
cess from the start. Cohen was acquainted with every 
singer in vaudeville at that time. He was very popu- 
lar. For twenty-five years he was known as the great- 
est professional manager and song plugger in America. 

I learned that Julie Mackey, the American singer, 
who had been in London for the previous two years 
in pantomime, was planning to return to this country 
and open an engagement at Koster & Bial’s, a famous 
music hall in New York City, where all the prominent 
vaudeville artists were appearing. I wrote Cohen to 
keep his eye open for Miss Mackey and let me know 
when she arrived. I knew she would need new songs. 
She had sung a great many of mine in the past. 

She opened there with great success. However, sev- 
eral of the papers criticized her songs. They were all 
written by English composers. I then wired Cohen that 
I was sending him the manuscript copy of a new song 
entitled Break the News to Mother. He sent for her and 
sang it in the hope that she would introduce it at Koster 
& Bial’s. She tried it over and liked it, telling him to make 
an orchestration, and she promised to put it on the follow- 
ing night. 

That night the battleship Maine was blown up in Havana 
Harbor. Cohen immediately inserted into the opening of 
the orchestration a few bars of The Star-Spangled Banner. 
When Julie Mackey made her entrance and the orchestra 
played the introduction the audience broke into an uproar. 


Nore this time I was thinking seriously of 


Always in the Way 


HEN she went into the story the audience seemed 

deeply impressed. After the conclusion of the song 
the house came down with applause and the song was a 
success from that moment. 

My rival publishers said, “Harris luck; it took a war to 
make his song popular.” 

A week later I received a telegram from my old friend 
Helene Mora, who had previously turned the song down. 
She pleaded with me to return to her at once the orchestra- 
tion that I had made in her key. The rest is history. It is 
always the unexpected that makes a song a hit. 

Iremember one occasion. It was during Christmas week 

_and a large tree had been placed in the window of a depart- 
ment store that was across the street from my office. It 
was ablaze with lights and filled with toys for the young- 
sters. Many little tots crowded around the window with 
their noses flattened against the pane, peering longingly 
at the tree. 

A little boy and girl especially caught my attention as 
the little girl said ‘‘I choose that,’’ pointing to a little doll. 

The boy said “I’ll choose that,’ indicating a train of 
cars running around on a track. 

The girl unconsciously stepped on the boy’s foot and he 
quickly pushed her aside, saying, ‘‘You’re always in the 
way. Can’t you see what you’re doing?” 

Those words kept ringing in my ears on my way home 
to dinner. 

A few days later I wrote and composed Always in the 
Way, the words of which follow: 


“Please, mister, take me in your car, 
I want to see mamma. 
They say she lives in heaven. 
Is it very, very far? 
My new mamma is very cross, 
And scolds me ev’ry day. 
I guess she does not love me, 
For I’m always in the way.” 
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Lydia Barry, the Vocalist Who Popularized the Song 
“There’ll Come a Time”’ 
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“Always in the way, 
So they always say. 
I wonder why they don’t kiss me, 
Just the same as sister May. 
Always in the way, 
I can never play; 
My own mamma would never say 
I’m always in the way.” 


The ride it ended all too soon, 

She toddled off alone. 

A light shone from a window 

And she peeped into the room. 
“Please tell me is this heaven, ma’am, 

And will they let me stay?”’ 
‘Forever, child, for this is home, 

And you’re not in the way.” 


The problem was to procure a good singer who could 
render a song of this type in such a way as to insure its pop- 
ularity and to create a demand from the music dealers. 
Barry and Fay were then playing at the Bijou Theater, and 
the former’s daughter, Lydia, then about eighteen years of 
age, was making a hit in the company. When I heard her 
sing I thought, “‘Here’s the girl for Always in the Way.” 
I sent for her and sang the song. She put it on before she 
left the city and kept it on for two consecutive seasons, 
making it one of the most popular child songs of the day. 

In Milwaukee at this time was a well-known minister 
who had presided over his congregation for overmany 
years. The younger members of the congregation were 
anxious to have a younger man, one who was more up to 
date and whose sermons would not put them to sleep. 
They held a meeting and decided to engage a new man. It 
created quite a furor at the time, and the papers all took it 
up and headlined the occurrence. 

This struck me as being very pathetic. Here was a 
man who had given the best years of his life to the mem- 
bers of his congregation, soothed their sorrows, married 
them, and buried their loved ones, through all the many 
years, and now he was to be cast aside like an old worn-out 
glove for a younger man. This incident gave birth to the 
song Just Behind the Times, the words of which are as 
follows: 


A party of young village people gathered 
In their little church, 

A meeting of importance there to hold. 
They then decided that their minister, 
Although they loved him well, 


He must resign, for he was growing old, 
They sent to him this message, 
He read it through and through, 
While burning tears fell on the cruel lines 
For it was written in that message | 
That his sermons were too dry. 
It also read, “‘ You’re just behind the times,’ 


CHORUS 


Behind the times, so they told him; 
He’s just behind the times. 

His voice has lost its sweetness, 
Like bells that no more chime. 

He cannot hold their attention, 
He faltered o’er his lines; 

His power has gone, though few will mourn, 
For he’s just behind the times. 


On Sunday morn the church was crowded, 
For ’twas rumored round the town 
A younger minister was going to preach; 
And in that same old dusty pulpit, 
Where the old man reigned for years, 
Another man had come his flock to teach. 5 
He spoke of love and politics ; N 
He spoke of fashion too; if 
t 


Of sights he’d seen in many different climes, 
The old man sat alone and listened, 
Then he sadly shook his head, 

“T guess they’re right, I am behind the times.” 


And so at last the sermon ended 
And the old man slowly rose. 

“Just let me say a few words ere you go.” 
Then slowly up the aisle he staggered 
To his pulpit as of yore 
With trembling limbs and face as white as sn 

“T’ve buried all your loved ones; 
I’ve wept beside their graves; } 
I’ve shared your joys and sorrows many times 
Just then he gave a start, for his poor heart 
Had broken from its pain. r 
His last words were, “‘I am behind the tenia) 

7, 
Now for a singer to introduce and popularize it! 

told me of a new descriptive singer who was form 

the Corinne Opera Company, managed by M1 
at that time. That singer was J. Bernard Dyll 
left the opera company to enter vaudeville. 
pearing at the time at Hopkins’ Theater, 
Street, Chicago. : 


| 


The Diamonds That Talked — 
a | 
NEVER let any grass grow under my feet ints 
especially when it came to introducing a newsoi, 
down to Chicago and saw the manager, who hae 
be a friend of mine, Charles Elliott. I informeit! 
I was anxious to meet Dyllyn. He told me th). 
an awful crank, objecting to his place on the bal 
fact that his name was not in large enough type: , 
side of the theater; he found fault with the orc st 
he even objected to the manager; but notwiths)dl 
this, he was an artist in his line. 4 
Im face of all his eccentricities, I still desired to? 
after his performance. Elliott and I listened to Dy 
and got a line on his work. Dyllyn was possesse)!' 
powerful voice and an ingratiating personality| 5 
just the one to put over Just Behind the Time tl 
song. The solution to the whole problem v3 ! 
Dyllyn to follow the same line of reasoning. . . 
Elliott, true to promise, escorted me to Dyllyr a 
room. He was taking off his make-up and ina 
told me to sit down. At that point Elliott lefiue 
tender mercies. Without indulging in any }#™ 
talk, I immediately told him my object in con}! 
him. He refused to look at any song, assigning 4 
that his repertoire at that time was complete, a) ! 
songs he was then using were very popular with S 
ences. Personally I did not blame him; but ml 
ject was to sell him my song, and I was not goir t 
failure. 
At that time South Clark Street was one of tl toll 
sections of Chicago. There was nearly half a mil)!§ 
and cheap dives lining each side of the street. 1° 
dives the sound of tin-pan pianos could be heard | th 
the night. Sandbagging strangers for money 
mon occurrence. 
To return to Dyllyn, I changed the subject edit 
him for a little lunch across the street at a place clea 
Johnny’s, a notorious resort, so called because’ ¥ 
(Continued on Page 36) 
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Buick dependability is known and spoken of 


ae 
ZZ whenever motor cars are discussed, from one end 


of the country to the other. 


Buick builds better motor cars. No car on earth, for instance, 
regardless of price, provides a more efficient system of lubrica- 
tion for the engine. 


Buick’s famous Valve-in-Head engine is lubricated under pres- 
sure—not pressure to a portion of the engine, and hit-or-miss 
lubrication to the remainder—but a positive, constant flow of 
oil to every point where metal would rub metal. 


This protection for Buick reliability is on the job with the 
starting of the engine, every day in the year. An emergency” 
feed device sends oil to the oil pump, even though zero weather 
has congealed the oil around the pump screen. 


For satisfaction and faultless performance 365 days a year, 
own a Buick! 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 
Flint ’ Division of General Motors Corporation . Michigan 
Canadian Factories: McLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ontario 


Branches in all Principal Pioneer Builders of 
Cities—Dealers Everywhere Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 


| € 
Better BUICK 


(Continued from Page 34) 
haunt of Lame Johnny, who had been educated in music at 
Leipsic, Germany. He played the piano in this saloon as 
a means of livelihood. 

At that time it was quite the fad among the profession 
to wear a lot of diamonds. So, thinking that it would be a 
good advertisement, I had purchased a diamond ring, a 
diamond stud, diamond cuff buttons and a diamond- 
studded fob. I was only a kid, and had figured out even 
then that nothing succeeds like success and that diamonds 
surely bespoke prosperity. The actors put one another 
wise to be sure to look me up while in Milwaukee and see 
my display of diamonds. And those chunks of ice really 
brought a great many into my office, where I’d teach them 
a song. My diamonds never failed me. 

Dyllyn gave one glance at my sparklers and warned me 
that I had better conceal them, otherwise they might lead 
to a holdup. He advised me 
to leave them with Elliott, 
who would put them in his 
safe, saying, ‘Cull, this is 
South Clark Street, the tough- 
est place in the world.” 

“I’m not afraid,” I an- 
swered; ‘‘come on.’’ 

So we went to Lame 
Johnny’s. When we arrived 
inside we found several of 
Johnny’s pluggers sitting 
aroundatable. Their job was 
to throw coins to him upon 
the sawdust-covered floor 
whenever a customer came in 
who looked like ready money, 
in the hope that he also would 
contribute. Dyllyn was about 
to toss a coin, when I held him 
back. The pluggers looked 
menacingly at me. Johnny, 
not hearing any coins falling, 
turned on his piano stool and 
caught sight of me. I can re- 
member his ejaculation: 

“Holy smoke! Harris, from 
Milwaukee! Here, you fel- 
lows, stop throwing those 
coins. He’s all right—never 
forgets us piano players.” 

It was always my custom 
on departing from one of these 
resorts to remember the mu- 
sicians substantially. 

We left shortly afterward 
and wandered into another 
well-known cabaret called 
Wings. Someone recognized 
me and passed the word as I 
entered, ‘“‘Here comes After 
the Ball.” The man playing the piano turned and upon 
seeing me hastened over. It was Mike Bernard, who many 
years afterward was the pianist at Tony Pastor’s Four- 
teenth Street Theater. He was the whole orchestra and 
conducted the entire performance single-handed. Later on 
he toured in vaudeville for many years as a headliner. The 
moment Bernard saw me he told the proprietor he was go- 
ing to get someone else to take his place for the evening 
while he escorted Dyllyn and myself on a tour of all the 
near-by resorts. Mike had the reputation of being the 
greatest song plugger at that time in Chicago, and I surely 
needed him in my business. 
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A Dollar for a Twenty-Cent Show 


iB ALL my Chicago travels, during my song-plugging 
days, in and out of saloons and cabarets, I was never mo- 
lested, strange to say. Perhaps this good fortune was due 
to the fact that I was always friendly with the bosses of 
these joints, and they no doubt passed the word to keep 
hands off Harris. It is a peculiar fact that many of our 
popular songs first saw the light of day in these joints. 

After Dyllyn and I had gone the rounds, we returned in 
the early morning hours to our hotels. From that night 
on we became very chummy. He said he would be in Mil- 
waukee the following week, when he would come up and 
learn my new song, Just Behind the Times. He kept his 
word. I taught him the song and he sang it continuously 
for two years as his leading ballad. It became the reigning 
success of that year. In later years Dyllyn played several 
engagements with George M. Cohan in his various pro- 
ductions, and with many other Broadway musical com- 
panies, until his death a few years ago. He was always a 
unique character. 

Another singer who enjoyed a reputation as a descriptive 
vocalist was Imogene Comer, a beautiful, willowy, dark- 
eyed girl with a marvelous contralto voice. She could 
render a ballad better than any other singer I have ever 
heard. She was using at the time a song entitled The 
Tattoo on the Arm. I recall the song well. Today it would 


Sadie Cushman Singing “‘Always in the Way”’ 
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be laughed off the stage, but she put it over with a bang. 
She was also singing at that time Paul Dresser’s song The 
Curse, which held the audience spellbound. 

We became acquainted and I found her to be one of the 
most charming and delightful women I had ever met. I 
had no song for her at the time that I thought worthy of 
her talents. She insisted that she must have a song that 
had never been sung. I told her I would write one for her. 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox, the poetess, was also a resident of 
Milwaukee. Her book, Poems of Passion, was creating a 
sensation. One of them, The End of Our Sinning, made 
quite a hit with me. I asked her permission to use that line 
as the basis for a song and she gladly gave her consent; 
and so Cast Aside was the result. Miss Comer accepted it: 


She sat alone one moonlit night, 
The maiden fair so young and bright. 
Her tears upon a 
letter fell; 
The same old tale, 
though sad to tell. 
“* Farewell, farewell,” 
these words she 
read. 
“This is the end of 
all,” he said. 
“Though sad my 
heart, I must 
decide, 
For duty’s sake cast 
you aside.” 


CHORUS 
“This is the end of 
our sinning, 
Bright though as 
seemed the 
beginning. 


You long for love 
that is surer, 

Love that to you 
will be purer. 

I hoped you'd 
always be near 
me, 

That your heart 
ne'er would 
grow weary; 

Yet you leave 
mine sad and 
dreary, 

Now that I’m 
cast aside.” 


“ Thehour hascome, 
I know at last, 
And you have 
thrown aside 
your mask, 
And shown to me the awful sin 
My love for you has plunged me in. 
But still my love seemed pure and true, 
If it was only shared with you; 
And though you call another bride, 
Tis hard to feel I’m cast aside.” 


PHOTO. BY BETZ, BALTIMORE, MD. 
Adah Richmond in the Song Hit, ‘‘Cast Aside” 


His wedding day at length drew nigh, 
He long’d to say one last good-by, 
And wished once more to see her face, 
Now bowed in shame at her disgrace. 
He found her, but ’twas lifeless clay, 
Her spirit soul had passed away. 

A dagger lay close by her side, 

The story told she was cast aside. 


She said she would sing it over the Kohl and Castle 
circuit in Chicago, and mentioned the date of her opening. 
She asked me to come on to hear it. In those days the 


{hee show opened with a chaser, as usual. His 


~ really made good on account of a good spot ont 


January 
Z 
admission prices in these theaters were ten, t 
thirty cents, box seats one dollar, matinées ten a 
cents. I went to Chicago as she requested. The 
ances were continuous from twelve noon until e| 
The acts that went on at noon and at supper 
called chasers. These acts were so terrible that t] 
drive the audience out. Not wishing to walk 
streets, I took in the noon show. Walking upg 
office, I plunked down a dollar for a box seat. 
seller looked up somewhat surprised at this unusu 
at this hour. The usher, when I entered, look 
ticket and also seemed surprised. My reason f, 
that seat was to be near the door leading to 
intended to make use of that door and see Mis 
soon as she had finished her act. 


" 
" 
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From Chaser to Headliner 


the program was Tearer the Great. I wonderec¢ 
name meant, but soon learned when the act begail 
sisted of an exposé of the tricks performed by 4 
Herrmann, one of the cleverest magicians of his 
completed his act by folding a sheet of paper i 1 
parts, then tearing it with his fingers while sing 
leen Mavourneen. At the finish of the song he gj 
the paper he had torn and it formed a lace pat 
table spread. This he threw to a lady in the audie 
young chaser looked to me as though he had pe 
if taken in hand and taught a few up-to-date st} 
I happened to glance toward the entrance of tl 
and observed several people looking toward my 
parently very much amused. I was puzzled to k 
the joke was about, as there was nothing on th 
create a laugh. It turned out that the treasuy 
theater was telling some of his friends that son 
had wandered into the theater at twelve o’clock ¢ 
a box seat for one dollar, for a ten and twenty 
‘show. Thejokespre! 
the stage and se 
performers peered 
hole in the curtain { 
glimpse of the easy 
Miss Comer 
interested. Whens] 
she burst into a hea 
and said, “‘That’s f 
ris, the song write 
here to hear his son 
A few minutes 
manager of the the 
to my box and re 
dollar I had giver 
plained that he y _ 
tend the courtesy ot 
to me. I remember 
~ the dollar with him 
across the street. 
Miss Comer sang 
for a long time an 
strumental in maki 
selling hit. For 
after that Miss Com 
had one of my son 
repertoire. At th 
this writing, I h 
learned that the 
profession is aboutt 
a benefit. She still 
voice, but managers 
ing for youth and fré¢ 
On my return ti 
kee, Oscar Miller, m 1 
the Alhambra The: 
ing, where my offi 
cated, asked me if. 


agers in those days were compelled to pick up 
wherever they could. There were very few boo 
furnishing acts as there are today. Desiring tol 
tle joke on my friend Miller, I informed him o} 
in Kohl and Castle’s theater, and he became in’ 
told him of Tearer the Great, saying he was place 
spot on the bill. I suggested he feature the 
program and play him up with the press. H 
name down. 
I had forgotten the circumstances, when I pied 
newspaper the following week and found a criti 
new bill at the Alhambra mentioning Tearer Lie 
his wonderful exposé of Herrmann and his mi 
paper-tearing act. The joke was on me, as the a 
r 


The following morning there was a knock onh 
and in walked the Tearer in all his glory. He waa! 
in a long black Prince Albert coat, high silk h, 


(Continued on Page 88) i 
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Amid the white silica sands of 
Ottawa, Illinois, rises the chief 
plant of the National Plate Glass 
Company—a Fisher subsidiary and 
the world’s second largest manu- 
facturer of genuine plate glass. 


By organizing the National Plate 
GlassCompany in 1920, the Fisher 
Body Corporation assured itself 
an adequate supply of plate glass. 
This is a quality and volume con- 
trol and protection that is obvi- 
ously not available to other body 
manufacturers. 


To the end that every owner of a 
car equipped with Body by Fisher 
may enjoy the greatest possible 
satisfaction, Fisher controls all 
intermediate operations to an 
unequaled extent. 


Casting plate glass. Note the huge roller, 
which is about to pass over the molten mass. 
The plate thus formed is ground until 
it is only one-half its original thickness. 


Every step in his—the individual’s—private experience 
flashes a light on what great bodies of men have done, and 
the crises of his life refer to national crises.—Emerson. 


neglected maiden who sits alone at the fireside, while 

her gaudy sisters, Sensation and Propaganda, are the 
belles of the ball where the favors of that modern prince, 
Publicity, are to be won. Fact has no fairy godmother, and 
she is a plain maiden who wears adornment badly anyhow. 
Thus, life differs from the fairy tale. 

Such a melancholy reflection is bound to occur to the 
individual when he ponders realistically on a certain na- 
tional crisis which I shall not name, because Sensation and 
Propaganda have kept Fact pretty well away from it. I 
have the desire to let Fact speak something about this 
crisis in her own plain fashion, so I take the hint from 
Emerson and make a stage for her out of my own experi- 
ences. 

My own experience has been, for the most part, that of 
the average American workingman. My experience as a 
drinking workingman began in 1908 and ended in 1919, 
after my discharge from the Army. My experience as a 
sober workingman began in 1919, in a state where there 
were no saloons, and ended when I became a writer in 
1924. I have been a ranch laborer, a farm hand, a city 
laborer, a camp laborer and a farmer; and I have consider- 
able first-hand knowledge of the so-called lower classes of 
this tumultuous land. 

I have just finished a trip that covered most of the places 
where I lived for any length of time as a workingman in the 
prewar years. I have met again many of the workingmen 
I knew in that time as friends. Like myself, they were 
drinking men in the old days and sought much of their 
social pleasure in the saloon. I found only one who does 
not amuse himself soberly now. All but this one have 


L: AMERICA, Fact is too often a poor Cinderella, a 
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By James Stevens 


acquired respectable possessions. All who are married are 
providing secure and comfortable livings for their families 
and offering opportunities to their children. They are all 
average workingmen who have merely made common-sense 
use of prosperity and have adapted their lives to modern 
conditions. I have no stories of dramatic achievement 
to tell. 

The first long stop of my trip was in a California city 

where I had once earned my bread and butter—and my 
Saturday nights’ entertainments—as a muleteer. I looked 
up some of my old employers, and through them I got on 
the tracks of my old comrades of labor. The first one I 
found was Harry Johnson. That is not his name, but I tell 
of the actual man. 
_ I first met Harry in the autumn of 1914, when I was 
driving a big-wheel team in a Northern California logging 
camp. He was a Spanish-American War veteran, twelve 
years older than myself. He talked with courtesy and 
grace. He was well-read. He had a fine, manly appear- 
ance, and he adorned it by much shaving, brushing and 
washing, showing a sound self-respect. He was no radical, 
and I wondered at first why he had lived as a homeless 
laborer since his war days, going from harvest field to log- 
ging camp, from logging camp to mine, and so on, staying 
no more than two or three months on one job—always on 
the move. 

He never joined the loggers in their boasting talk about 
the great blow-ins they had survived; their mighty drunks 
and saloon battles and their resulting hard- 
ships as penniless unemployed in the winter 
months. Harry would lie on his bunk and 
read magazines and books, and when he 
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joined the circle around the bunk-house heat, 

to talk about ideas and the world outside, F, 
spected by the loggers as a well-posted ma 
was regarded curiously. He would talk tor 
deal, but never about his family. I used to ro 
to myself about him; dreaming of him as the 
English lord or an American merchant prince, 
fallen in love with a chorus girl, maybe, and 
disowned by his family, deserted then by the. 
and had gone to the war and wandered ever 
forget all. 
But, alas for my fancies, Harry proved at 
only a laborer and the son of working folk. W 
timber at the same time and started for the 
Southern California. In the logging town we 
beers together, and I went out for a hike. It 
hours until traintime, and I wanted to get ay 
tough gang in the saloon. Harry refused to come 
out alone. 


I thought of turning back. ‘ 
I stretched my legs over the ties and wh 
dreamed along until I neared the logging 
little way from the depot a stream ran througl 
under the track. Just off the roadbed was a 
brush. I saw the prone figure of a man there. 

over for a look. 
The man was Harry Johnson. His face wasf 
mouth was open, he was dead to the world. Hi 
(Continued on Page 52) 1 
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LAURA LA PLANTE and RAYMOND 
KEANE in “THE MIDNIGHT SUN” 


“She had the night in her 


eyes and thesunuponherlips, 
andhecalledherhis‘MidnightSun’.” 


A beautiful dancer in 


the Russian Imperial Ballet 
catches the eye of Grand Duke 
Sergius, and Kusmin, a roue mil- 
lionaire, and both make up their 
minds to have her. She is in love, 
however, with a young lieutenant 
on the Grand Duke’s personal 
staff, and is obliged to use all the 
power of her beauty and brains to 
outwit the two powerful personages 
and save her romance. 


The rivalry of the two 


notables involves the abduc- 
tion of the dancer by the banker 
in his private yacht, a chase on a 
destroyer by the Grand Duke, the 
near execution of the lieutenant for 
slapping the Grand Duke’s face. 
So, thrills follow one another in 
rapid succession, and the climax 
will surprise and delight you. 


Such is the basis of 
“The Midnight Sun,’’ Uni- 


versal’s magnificent and thrilling 
drama, laid in the very center of 
the Imperial Russian court, with all 
its splendor and luxuriousness. 


This picture is a dra- 
matic triumph for LAURA LA 
PLANTE. It will forever establish 
PAT O’MALLEY who plays the 
Grand Duke. It is a splendid ve- 
hicle for GEORGE SEIGMAN’S 


peculiar talents and a star-maker for young 


RAYMOND KEANE, the cadet lieutenant. 


The picture is beautiful be- 


yond description. It occurs mostly 
in the palace, in the Kuba Cafe and be- 
hind the scenes of the Great Russian 
Theatre. Isreplete with brilliant uniforms 
and gorgeous settings. I would call it one 
of Universal’s best pictures and I think 
you will agree with me. 


Carl Laemmle 
President 
(To be continued next week) 


You can also have autographed photograph of 
Laura La Plante for 10 cents in stamps. 
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| narrowed his eyes. 
| reg’lar form of contract that you use,”’ he 
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Aha! Here was the joker! Mr. Byles 


“T s’pose -you have a 


suggested, with a slight touch of sarcasm. 
“Sometimes,” admitted Tedford, “‘when 
the client leaves the whole matter in our 


| hands, but in your case I would be willing— 


in fact, I would request—that you have a 
contract drawn by your own attorney; sub- 
ject to our approval of course. All we ask 
is an equitable deal.” 

Disarmed again! There was no com- 
plaint to be made on this score. So Mr. 
Byles fell back on grumbling over the per- 
centage demanded by the association. 

“But look here!”’ he exclaimed suddenly. 
“You ought to collect the costs and law- 
yer’s fees of that suit that I had fightin’ 
Albeck too. It cost me another two thou- 
sand, at least, countin’ witnesses and all 
expenses.” 

Tedford hesitated a moment. “Very 
well, we'll put that in,” he agreed. “It’s 
not an unfair demand. Albeck will gag at 
it, but I think our methods of persuasion 
will make him swallow the dose all right.” 

Mr. Byles finally agreed to instruct his 
attorney to draw up a form of contract. 
Knowing that matters of the sort could 
usually be accomplished with little delay 
in a small town, especially at the behest of 


| a man like Byles, Tedford suggested that 
| the contract be drawn that afternoon, or, 


if that were not convenient, he would re- 
main over until next morning to see it 
through. 

He was present when Lawyer Riggin, 
called over to the magnate’s office—Mr. 
Byles being too great a man to visit his 
hired attorney—jotted down the rough 
draft of the contract. 

‘‘Make it as simple as you please, Mr. 
Riggin,’”’ said Tedford. “Just a statement 
that we are to get 40 per cent of any 
money which we may collect from Freder- 
ick J. Albeck on account of the National 
Annealed Glass Roofing Tile matter. One 
paragraph ought to tell it all.” 

Riggin rather resented being told how to 
do his work by a New Yorker and, in ac- 
cordance with general orders, did his best 
to write the contract so as to favor his own 
client; but Mr. Tedford was too sharp to 
let anything crude get by, and he genially 
made a correction or two which reduced 
the document to an equitable contract. 

““Now how shall we go about handling 
this matter?”’ asked Tedford. ‘‘Do you 
want to come to New York and see it 
through with us?” 

“‘T’d certainly prefer to be there,” 
plied Mr. Byles. 

“That suits us. We often handle mat- 
ters of this kind by mail, but in your case 
I'd be glad to have you with us when we 
put it up to Albeck. I think it will help us 
to cow him. It’ll do you good to take a few 
days off and run up to the big town any- 
how. The fare’s only nine dollars or there- 
abouts each way, and I don’t think you'll 
need to be there more than two or three 
days, unless you have other business to 


Te- 


| attend to.” 


It was finally agreed that Mr. Byles 
should call at the offices of the association 
on the following Tuesday morning. 

“‘Be sure you let me know if you change 
your plans,’”’ said Tedford as he bade his 
client farewell. “‘I’m out of town a great 
deal on cases like this, but I want to be 
there when you arrive and look after the 
affair myself, as I have devoted consider- 
able of my time to working it up, and I 
know it pretty thoroughly.” 

Mr. Byles did not fail to let two or three 
friends who were useful as megaphones 
know that he was going to get square with 
that fellow Albeck at last; and he even 
permitted the impression to get out that 
_ he had looked up the Protect the Investor 
Association himself and sent for their repre- 
sentative. He hinted that he was a man 
| who never forgot or forgave a deliberate 
and dastardly wrong like that of Albeck’s; 
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(Continued from Page 7) 


and the perpetrator might as well steel 
himself to the thought that, sooner or later, 
the heavy, inexorable, avenging hand- of 
Henry Byles would close upon him. 

He found the Protect the Investor Asso- 
ciation offices, on that bright June Tuesday 
morning following, in one of the older, more 
modest office buildings in lower Manhat- 
tan. He sought the room number given 
him as the president’s office, and the ele- 
vator boy pointed it out just across the 
hall. Sure enough, there was the PIA in a 
neat monogram on the door and the words, 
Executive Offices. Mr. Byles stepped in- 
side, and in a compartment walled in by 
glass partitions he found a comely young 
lady seated at a desk which bore a vase of 
flowers and a bronze sign, Information. 

“Mr. Bartlett, the president, in?” asked 
Mr. Byles. 

“What is the name, please?’’ countered 
the young lady, smiling in a manner cal- 
culated to make the visitor like the request. 

Mr. Byles drew forth his cardcase and, 
fumbling with his thick, clumsy fingers, 
finally grubbed out a card. Somehow he 
could never do it in the deft, easy style 
achieved by some men he had seen. 

The young lady disappeared around a 
corner and presently came back, followed 
by Tedford. 

“Glad to see you, Mr. Byles!’’ he ex- 
claimed, shaking the magnate’s hand. ‘‘I 
was just in Mr. Bartlett’s office for a con- 
ference when your card came in. Walk 
right back here and meet Mr. Bartlett.”’ 

Mr. Bartlett, the president of the P. I. A., 
was a bluff, bulky person with a big, square 
head, a beetling brow, a shock of iron-gray 
hair and a rumbling voice. After a few 
banal remarks, the trio took up the chief 
subject. 

“Have you that dossier on Albeck 
handy?” asked Bartlett of Tedford. 

The latter handed over from a neighbor- 
ing desk a bunch of papers clipped together 
into a sort of book. Bartlett flipped over 
the leaves rapidly. 

“Did Mr. Tedford tell you,” said he, 
pausing at a certain page and looking over 
his glasses at Mr. Byles, “that Albeck 
once served a year in Texas for an oil 
swindle? No? Well, he did. That was 
fifteen years ago, and his name was Daskam 
then, but we’ve got the dead certain proof 
here,”’ and he tapped the papers, “‘of the 
whole thing. His aristocratic connec- 
tions in New York don’t know about that 
either, and what it would do to him if they 
found it out—just try to fancy it, Mr. 
Byles! There are a few other little shady 
spots along his trail, too, that it wouldn’t 
do him any good to have made public. 
We’ve got ’em all recorded here, I think. 
Now, let’s see; I believe you said you had 
an appointment with him this morning, 
Tedford.” 

“Yes,” said Tedford. “I’ve deceived 
our friend Albeck somewhat,” he explained 
smilingly to Mr. Byles. ‘‘ Counting on your 
being here this morning, I’d made a date 
with him, giving the name of Mr. Stahl, 
for fear he may have heard of me in con- 
nection with the work of this organization. 
He thinks I’m interested in a promotion 
scheme which he has on foot. I fancy his 
jaw will drop when he sees your face over 
my shoulder.” 

The three conspirators laughed heartily 
over the prospect. Tedford looked at his 
watch. 

“We'll have to hustle along, Mr. Byles,” 
said he. ‘‘My appointment with him is for 
eleven o’clock.’’ He rose and put the 
dossier into his suitcase. 

“Luck to you,” said President Bartlett 
as he shook hands with Mr. Byles. ‘‘Ted- 
ford will know how to handle him, never 
fear. I’ll expect to see you back here after 
a while with a nice, fat check.” 

“‘Let’s walk down one flight,” said Ted- 
ford as they stepped out into the hall. ‘I 
want to give you a glimpse of the main 
room of our general offices.” 


On the next floor below Tedfor 
door. ‘Here are the people whi, 
of our research and clerical work), 
The room was a large one, perha', 
seventy feet, and it was chock-fyy 
at which both men and women w\ 
The air was filled with the clang 
writers and a hum of convers 
fifteen or twenty of the desks wh 
were in consultation. Tedford 
his watch again. 

“We must hurry,” said a 
slows us up much we may be la: 

Once on the sidewalk, Tedfo 
taxicab and gave an address on 
cross street, urging the driver! 
speed. They presently stopped 
portal of a large office building, 

“Let me do most of the t 
vised Tedford as they rode upst 

Mr. Albeck’s present activi 
entirely personal that he requi 
comparatively small office at the 
hall, but he chose to disguise hin 
the vague but high-sounding tith 
Enterprises, Inc. Tedford ma 
gesture toward the words just 
ing the door. 

A girl in a small outer 
their names, and Tedford r 
Stahl. I have an appointme 
Albeck at eleven o’clock. Th 
is a friend of mine.” He winked; 
the girl turned away. 

She came out in a moment 
“Just walk in.” They entered, ' 
advance. 7 | 

Albeck rose from his desk wit) 
tended, exclaiming with specio 
ness, ‘‘Good morning, Mr. Stahl!f 
a slender, middle-aged man with 
deeply lined face, a pointed 
brownish-green eyes. His glanee 
the second caller, inquiringly at iF 
his eyes were arrested, and he ¢@ 
fascinated, recognition dawni 
his countenance. 

“T see you know Mr. Byle 
ford, who had remained silent 
little moment of drama. 

“Yes, we’ve met before. Hi 
Byles,”’ said Albeck in a lo 
glance dropping to his desk. 
a movement as if to thrust o 
but checked it—probably gue 
Byles would not have shaken I 
him—and tried to cover it up by) 
paper weight on his desk. One 
that his mind was working madl} 
adjust itself to the situation an 
the purpose of his callers. 

“T fear I’ve deceived you a litt I 
beck,”’ said Tedford. ‘My na 
Stahl.” He laid a card before 4\ 
quoted from it, ‘‘Tedford, of t 
the Investor Association.” 

Albeck glanced at the card wit 
ingitup. ‘‘Never heard of the 
with the faintest suggestion of s 

“We are tolerably well-known 
circles,’”’ asserted Tedford meani 

“Well, what can I do for yo! 
Albeck tersely. t 

“With regard to that Nationa! 
Glass Roofing Tile affair =| 
began. | 

Albeck sat moving a en ; 
and fro on his desk, glancing up} 
now and then with what mile 
nervousness. 

ss you will remember, os Te 
on, ‘‘that Mr. Byles lost fifteen tl! 
cash in that deal, to say nothing 
pense he was put to.” 

“Well, what of it?’’ demand¢ 
**T lost a lot of actual cash, too, té 
ing of the time and high hopes I jt 
And the money I lost meant m 
than Mr. Byles’ did to him, I’rt 

He was wrong there. It wou 
possible for human mind to gues" 
loss of fifteen thousand dollars! 
Mr. Byles. ’ 

(Continued on Page 44 


A Traffic Engineer 
“We need more automobiles built like this 
one—that start and stop quickly, turn 
in a short radius and easily. Safer 
both for driver and pedestrian.” 


A Driver 
“Tye never handled a car 
that did exactly what I wanted 
under all circumstances with 
as little effort, both on its part 
and mine.” 


An Automobile Dealer 


“The trade is sincerely glad to 
welcome a car like this—nimble, 
substantial, economical, useful. 
W¥e all know Jewetts have good 
stuff in them—stand up and re- 
guire little service.” 


A Traffic Officer i 
“ These New-Day Jewetts 
stop and start when I 
tell’em to. My job would 
be a cinch if all cars were 
like yours!” 


A Rear-Seat Rider 

“Tl go for a ride in The 
New-Day Jewett any time. 
| It has room for camfort, 
| slips along smoothly. I can 
get in and out without climb- 
ing over somebody —and Ie 

can see out.’ 


A Mother 
“At last, a safer car! Many 
children are injured because 
drivers cannot see them. You 
have made it almost impos- 
sible for this to happen with 
The New- Day Jewett.” 
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(Continued from Page 40) 

Tedford smiled cynically. He was un- 
strapping the brief case. ‘‘We happen to 
know, Mr. Albeck, that you didn’t lose any 
money on that deal; on the contrary, you 
profited handsomely. We have some inside 
facts that even Mr. Byles and his attorney 
didn’t have or couldn’t get.”’ 

Albeck laughed contemptuously. 

“What are you giving me?”’ he inquired. 
“All the facts were brought out at the 
trial. I was just a fool visionary, that’s all. 
Nothing illegal was shown or could be 
shown. What are you trying to do—black- 
mail me?” 

If he did not feel certain of his safety in 
the Glass Tile affair, he was capable of put- 
ting up a colossal bluff. Tedford’s face 
hardened as he turned the pages of the 
dossier. 

“The word ‘blackmail’ doesn’t come with 
avery good grace from your lips, my friend,” 
said he, ‘‘in view of the information regard- 
ing your past which I have here.”’ 

“T’ll bet my past is as clean as yours, 
when it comes to that,’ bluffed Albeck. 
“And besides, what’s my past got to do with 
this Glass Tile foolishness?’”’ 

“Just this much. The business of our 
organization is to right the wrongs of un- 
fortunate investors; to force restitution 
from those who wrongfully took their 
money. If we have to do it by threatening 
the man we're after we do it. Now we 
know all about your activities today, Al- 
beck. We know that you’ve made bales of 
money. We know about your prominent 
and valuable connections. And we know 
that there are some things you wouldn’t 
like for those high-class people to hear; that 
Springer deal two years ago, for instance; 
those bribed aldermen last fall.’ 

Albeck’s fingers had stopped twiddling 
the pencil; he sat as if frozen, his eyes fixed 
on the accusatory sheets which the other 
was flicking over. Something like a longing 
to seize and rend that packet of papers, 
only the width of a desk away from him, 
glittered in his eyes. 

Tedford paused and then leaned for- 
ward, watching the other’s face as he 
played his trump card. 

“How would it strike your eminent part- 
ners if they were to hear the complete story 
of the man named Daskam who was in the 
pen in Texas fifteen years ago for an oil 
swindle? We could tell them all about it.” 

At that the spirit seemed almost visibly 
to depart from Albeck. Slowly his body 
relaxed; he seemed older, grayer. He 
gazed somberly out of the window for a few 
moments and there was a great weariness in 
his face. Then he lifted his hands in a little 
gesture of resignation. 

“You fellows seem to be pretty thorough 
when you start out to break a man,” said 
he; ‘a man whois trying to reform and do 
business on a different basis from what he 
did in his young and foolish days.” 

“One of the first evidences of reforma- 
tion, Mr. Albeck,’ Tedford pointed out, 
‘should be a desire to make amends for the 
wrongs he did in his young and foolish 
days.” 

“T had expected to come to that even- 
tually,’ declared Albeck. ‘That is, for any 
real wrong I may have committed, though I 
deny any responsibility or any intention to 
swindle in Mr. Byles’ case. But at present 
my affairs are still in the building stage. 
What little money I have is so tied up that 
I haven’t the cash to help anybody out.” 

Tedford smiled rather unpleasantly, and 
Mr. Byles vented a sarcastic sniff. 

“Come now, Mr. Albeck,”’ said Tedford, 
“vou’re forgetting that we hold trumps. 
We have too much information to be in- 
clined to accept your statement about being 
hard up.” 

“But it’s true I tell you!” cried Albeck. 
“You ought to know enough about busi- 
ness to know that a man who’s been plung- 
ing and living on hope as I have may have 
heavy investments that eat up his cash so 
fast that he’s hardly enough left to buy 
tobacco with.” 

“Then why not turn some of those in- 
vestments into cash?” 
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“Basier said than done.” Albeck was 
silent a moment, pondering. Then plucking 
up a bit of his old spirit, he asked, with a 
contemptuous glance toward the magnate 
of Circleton, “‘And how much does Mr. 
Byles think I have damaged him?” 

“You know good and well how much I 
put into that deal, Albeck,”’ rasped Byles 
impatiently. “I put in fifteen thousand 
dollars, and then there were all my legal 
expenses, and so on.” 

“Fully two thousand,” added Tedford. 

“Yes, it was nearer three thousand than 
two thousand,”’ said Mr. Byles, his voice 
and his grievance rising as he saw a pros- 
pect of collecting, ‘‘and countin’ all my per- 
sonal time, four or five thousand wouldn’t 
be enough.” 

“Let’s just call it two thousand,” ad- 
vised Tedford. ‘‘ Frankly, you haven’t suf- 
ficient data on some of those expenses to 
prove a much greater amount than two 
thousand dollars, though there’s no doubt 
that you’re correct and honest in saying 
that they ran much higher than that. Let’s 
give Mr. Albeck the benefit of the doubt 
and say just two thousand dollars.” 

“But, good Lord!” ejaculated Albeck. 
“Do you mean to say that you two are 
going to stick me up for seventeen thousand 
dollars, and ruin me if you don’t get it? 
You want every ounce of your pound of 
flesh, don’t you?” 

“That word ‘stickup’ is used just by way 
of bluff, of course,’ said Tedford. ‘But 
leaving that out, I’ll admit that your rapid 
calculation of the figures is correct.” 

“‘Tt’s preposterous!’’ exclaimed Albeck. 
“Make it ten thousand and I’ll talk to 
you.” 

But it appeared that he would have to 
talk in much larger figures than that, 
though he struggled desperately against it. 
“But I tell you I haven’t the cash!” he 
would cry. ‘I’ve plunged up to the neck— 
living and doing business on borrowed 
money! Give me six months, and I can 
pay you this money and never miss it. I 
may be able to do it in three months. Say 
three months!” 

The inexorable Tedford shook his head. 
“No telling what may happen in three 
months, Mr. Albeck. You may die or your 
investments may go wrong. And what 
reason have we to accept your statements 
in good faith? No, we must have settle- 
ment now. You’ve some securities that you 
can turn into cash, I know.” 

“None that aren’t pinned to a note in 
some banker’s vault as collateral.”’ 

“Come, come, Mr. Albeck,’’ said Ted- 
ford, with a wiry hardness in his tone, 
““we’re wasting valuable time, both for you 
and for us. Are you going to make a deal 
with us, or are you not?” 

Albeck hesitated for another long mo- 
ment. 

“Well, since you fellows are determined 
to throw me down and walk on my face,” 
he said at length, sighing and tossing the 
pencil back on the desk with a weary petu- 
lance, ‘“‘the only thing I can think of is a 
batch of lots out on Long Island; only 
thing I’ve got that’s unencumbered.” 


““H’m—vacant property,’ mused Ted- 
ford doubtfully. 
“Yes, but it’s good stuff. It’s worth 


twenty or twenty-five thousand, if it’s 
worth a cent, and I was just about to plas- 
ter a loan on it. It’s in Avonmore, one of 
the finest up-and-coming towns on the 
North Shore. This is a batch of six lots on 
the best street in town. The new public 
library is to be located only a block and a 
half away, and some fine residences are now 
being built still farther out. The new bus 
line from Flushing and Oyster Bay, which 
starts next month, will pass right by these 
lots. It’s a crime for me to let them go for 
seventeen thousand dollars, but I suppose 
I'll have to do it.” 

Still moving slowly and reluctantly, he 
pressed a button and his secretary entered. 

“Let me have that Avonmore abstract,” 
said he. 

“T had the abstract drawn up,” he ex- 
plained to the others with a bitter tinge 
in his voice, “‘as a preliminary move to 
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getting a loan on the property. Now 
I’ll have to make shift to raise the money 
some other way. You will see,’ as he 
spread the paper before them, ‘‘that it’s 
changed hands only three times in the 
last hundred and fifty years. The Van 
Zell estate had owned it for seventy years, 
and when that estate was finally divided 
one of the heirs needed a little money right 
off, so | was able to make a snap deal with 
him.” 

“But look here,’ said Mr. Byles sus- 
piciously after a moment’s examination, 
“the record of your deal says you bought 
it for ‘one dollar and other valuable con- 
siderations.’”’ 

“Yes, but there was a reason for that. 
First place, I bought the property with 
chips and whetstones. I gave seventy-five 
hundred dollars in cash, some securities 
and another little chunk of real estate; but 
what I gave was actually worth fifteen 
thousand. Then I wanted to conceal the 
price, as I expected to make a quick turn 
of the property within a year, knowing how 
values are going up out there. Ask any- 
body in Avonmore what that property is 
worth.” 

Tedford glanced meaningly at Byles. 
“‘Of course we’ll have to see these lots and 
make inquiries,” said he. ‘“‘May we bor- 
row the abstract?”’ 

“Yes, I reckon you might as well,” said 
Albeck grudgingly yet listlessly. He 
seemed longing for the end of the inter- 
view. 

“Let me say before I leave,”’ said Ted- 
ford when he and Byles had risen to their 
feet, ‘‘that my organization has no desire 
to reveal your slips of the past as long as 
nothing more of the sort occurs. We be- 
lieve in giving a man a full opportunity to 
go straight, and we don’t feel that we are 
being unfair to society in so doing. But at 
the same time we must protect our clients. 
Remember that we are emphatically on 
the job, and that any false move will have 
unpleasant consequences.” 

“At his old gum-shoe stuff!’”’ said Ted- 
ford to Byles when they were outside the 
office. ‘‘Think of his concealing the price 
of that property in that childish way! But 
he’s got into the habit of being sneaky, and 
he just can’t get out of it.” 

“What do you think of this offer of his?”’ 
asked Mr. Byles. 

“Can’t say till we see the lots. If they’re 
as well located as he says, they may be a 
good buy. No better realty anywhere in 
the country right now than good Long 
Island stuff. Avonmore is a good town 
too. I’ve been there; all high-class—no 
trash tolerated. But I don’t take Albeck’s 
word for anything till it’s proven.” 

“Better go out and look at the lots, I 
reckon?” 

“Surely! 
can, 

“No danger of him skippin’ out, is 
there?”’ suggested Mr. Byles anxiously. 

““No, he has too many irons in the fire 
for that. If he can keep his little playhouse 
from being knocked down for a few months 
more, he may bea millionaire. He wouldn’t 
give up that prospect, just to avoid paying 
this little seventeen-thousand-dollar debt. 
Still”—and there was a slight shade of 
anxiety in Tedford’s face—‘“‘I think it best 
to get this matter cinched just as quickly 
as possible. Now, let’s see—I’ll run back 
to the office and get this investigation 
started. Ill call up the Blank Title 
Guaranty and Trust Company and tell 
them to get their machinery going on this 
title. 

They’ve got information in their vaults 
on practically every piece of property within 
a hundred miles of New York, so it won’t 
take them long to give us an answer. 
Pretty close friends of ours, too, and they’ll 
speed the thing up if we ask it. Suppose 
I come by your hotel with a car at two 
o’clock—no, let’s shave the time as close 
as we can; say 1:45—and we'll dash out 
there and look this thing up.” 


And we'll do it today if we 


“Suits me,” agreed Mr. Byles. “The 
quicker, the sooner. Ill be waiting for 
you.” 


January | 


“We'll drive to Glendola, the 
seat, first,’’ said Tedford an 
quarter later, as their limousin 
towards the Queensboro Bridge, 
take us maybe an hour and a hal 
there, and I want to verify the en 
the register’s books before the count); 
close. Then we’ll go to Avonmore,’ 

At 3:05 they drew up at the G 
courthouse, and, in the register’s 
Tedford demanded the book menti 
the abstract. The great tome was pr. 
and on page 452 they found A 
duly recorded. 

They also glanced into a rpc | 
book and read there the evidence: 
transfer of the larger body of land) 
Van Zell in 1854. | 

“Now, let’s hop to Avonmore 
Tedford briskly. 

“The Title Guaranty people :,| 
he said to Byles as they sped alo 
look up John J. Pickering and tak 
see the property. He’s an old-tin, 
estate man at Avonmore; not on 
most progressive, but strictly hon 
knows Avonmore property if anyoij 
He’ll give us a straightforward, u; 
opinion.” 

Within half an hour they wer 
the suburbs of the trim little ci 
more. As they neared the busine 
Tedford directed the driver to s} 
side a policeman who loomed up|} 
roadway. The policeman informe} 
that Mr. Pickering’s office was in tlh 
Building, two blocks down, on the] 
agreed with Tedford’s suggestion t 
gentleman in question knew as muc| 
local real estate as any man in towrhh 
drove slowly down the street, scan 
windows. 

“Whoa! Stop! There it is!” a 
Byles. “‘We’ve just passed it.”” Thi 
turned in sharply to the curb. 

“T’ll run back and get him,” s% 
ford, jumping out of the car. I} 
back in a few moments with M 
ing—a middle-aged man in 
clothes, with a shaggy mustache, 
of tobacco, and ashes on his vest. 

“Now let’s see; where is this f 
he asked, when he had been int 
Mr. Byles. 

“Block 16, Van Zell’s subdivi 
Mr. Byles from the abstract 
Beach and Rhododendron ayveni 

“Yes, I know where it is,” s 
ing. He gave directions to the ¢ 
they made their way to a pleasanti 
district where pretty homes—s 
rather imposing—were dotted abi 
and there. A | 

Pickering consulted the abstract 
dicated a vacant block where the 
lay almost perfectly, rising perh 
feet above the street level. 

“Here you are!”’ said he. 

“Now, Mr. Pickering,” said ‘! 

“what would you estimate six | 
ginning on this corner, to be wortl 

In his reply the authority apr! 
the crux of the matter cautiously, | 
a structure of facts before him as || 
He pointed out this, that and t 
piece of property in the neigh 
which had sold for ten, twenty ¢ 
thousand, and briefly sketched ‘it 
and demerits. He pointed to the 
homes being erected even farther ' 
frequently on less desirable land. ' 
bus line, he said, would pass along! 
street instead of in front of the |i 
therefore would give service witho| 
in any way a detriment. Event 
approached the question at issue, 2 
some argument pro and con decla 
in his opinion the six lots belongin 
Albeck were worth at the present 
not less than three thousand dolla’ 


t 


and probably nearer four thousan¢ 
He would be willing to wager that” 
the lots could be sold that very sur! 
thirty-five hundred dollars or mc: 
the following spring they should & 
worth four thousand dollars or 1 
this was a rapidly growing sectior 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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ymething good 
for good little folks! 


CRUNCH! Crunch! Crunch! All over 
the country little folks are eating crisp, 
delicious Post’s Bran Chocolate. They 
prefer it. And mother’s happy because 
she knows it’s good for them. 

Made of pure milk chocolate and 
healthful Post’s Bran Flakes, here is a 
| genuine health confection. The bran 
| is there to guard against the dangers 
of constipation. 

Next time you take home sweets 
_ for the family, fill your pockets with 
| delicious Post’s Bran Chocolate. Get 
plenty because you'll eat as much as 
Meethe little folks. For sale at every 
candy counter, 5c for a generous bar. 
Postum Cereal Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Michigan, Makers 
of Post Health Products: Post’s Bran Flakes, Postum Cereal, 
Post Toasties (Double-Thick Corn Flakes), Instant Postum, 


| Grape-Nuts and Post’s Bran Chocolate. CANADIAN ADDRESS: 
Canadian Postum Cereal Co,, Ltd., 45 Front St., E., Toronto, 2, Ontario. 
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weer, lO. ale 
saying, “Hey dude, what’s happening?” 

We came at a bad time for the kids. The three younger 
ones were studying for exams. We didn’t see much of Emilio’s 


nieces because they were studying so hard. I would have liked 
to talk more with Esther. Of the four children, she knows the 


most English, but she was reluctant to spege don’t know 


the other. | am very glad that on this trip, though, and | 
would like to go back and see more of Europe. I would like to 
go to Ireland on my next trip. It has some things in common 
with Spain, like scenic countryside and fascinating antiquities; 
however, no one ever raves about Irish food, whereas we ate 
very well in Spain. 

= LOS pain trip had on 
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(JOU owe it to yourself to see the Oldsmo- 
bile Six before you choose any car. Then 
you will understand Oldsmobile value — and 
why this remarkable automobile has grown so 
in popularity. Its attractiveness is obvious. Its 
price is lw—but not so low as to sacrilice a single 
desirable quality feature. To appreciate its per- 
formance you must drive it. Then you will know 
why Oldsmobile Six has recently broken two of 
the most famous records for stock car performance. 


Prices f. 0. 6. Lansing, tax extra. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 
OLDS MOTOR WORKS OF CANADA, LIMITED, OSHAWA, ONT. 
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(Continued from Page 42) 

After some further questioning and elab- 
oration, the real-estate man was taken 
downtown again, and Tedford and Byles 
bowled back toward the city. 

“Well, what d’ye think of it?”’ asked 
Mr. Byles. 

“T’ll admit that I’m pretty well sold on 
the proposition,” replied Tedford. “‘ Albeck 
must be pretty badly scared to turn over 
so good a piece of property as—but, 

‘pshaw! When you come to that, what else 
can he do? He’s absolutely ruined if we 
tell what we know about him. You may 
guess from this how big a gamble he has on 
hand and how important it is that his past 
is kept under cover.” 

‘Certainly does a man’s soul good to get 
back at a skunk like that!’’ chuckled Mr. 
Byles, rubbing his hands. 

“Looks to me,” said Tedford, narrowing 
his eyes as a new thought seemed to strike 
him, ‘‘that you’re going to get back a good 
deal more than you expected, time this 
thing is over with. You may sell that land 
next spring at twenty-five or thirty thou- 
sand. You may build houses on it and 
clean up a bigger profit than that. Seems 
as if we ought to get more -than a mere 
40 per cent on seventeen thousand.” 

“Nothing doing!”’ declared Mr. Byles 
positively. “‘ You can’t collect commission 
on pure speculative values. I’d be taking 
a big risk if I allowed you any more. We’ve 
got nothing but that man Pickering’s 
judgment for the value of that land.” 

““Ah, but his judgment is so valuable 
that even some of the title-guaranty com- 
panies consult him on such matters.” 

They argued the matter not unamiably 
until Tedford finally said with a laugh, 
“Let’s forget it until tomorrow. We'll not 
fall out over it, I’m sure.” 

They had dinner together—Tedford-pay- 
ing the bill—and then went to the Follies, 
but not even the twinkling limbs of the 
glorified American girls there displayed 
could divert Mr. Byles’ active mind from 
a purpose which was rapidly forming. He 
was alarmed by Tedford’s raising the ques- 
tion of the increasing value of the lots. He 
must see Albeck first and get that land 
deeded to him; then he could snap his 
fingers at the protective association and 
their excessive claims. It might be pos- 
sible that he could even delay and barter 
and get out of paying them the full sixty- 
eight hundred dollars which they would 
demand-under the contract. Forty per 
cent was an unfair and exorbitant charge 
anyhow. It was robbery! Seventeen 
thousand was the amount which had been 
ravished from him, and he was entitled 
to get that amount back—oh, yes, minus 
a commission of perhaps 2 or 3 per cent, 
not to be niggardly. But once let him 
get that property in his own name, and 
perhaps Riggin could show him some way, 
some loophole, by which he could evade 
the full performance of the contract. 

He was up at his usual hour—six 
o’clock—next morning, and impatient for 
the moment when he could see Albeck. 
He was well aware that New York was a 
late-rising town, but he could not restrain 
his impatience to call at the promoter’s 
office, and made his first visit at 8:45. He 
not only found Albeck’s door locked, but 
the whole building still eerily silent and 
deserted. He went back at 9:15 and found 
the young-lady secretary at her post, but 
her employer had not yet come in. She 
professed to be expecting him in about half 
an hour. Mr. Byles accordingly called 
again at 9:45 and was ushered into Al- 
beck’s presence. Judging from the pro- 
moter’s demeanor, it would appear that 
he had not slept well. His caller came to 
the point at once. 

“T’ve looked at that property of yours 
out on Long Island. It seems to be a fair 
piece of ground. Whether it’s worth the 
seventeen thousand you owe me or not isa 
question, but in order to get the matter 
closed up I’ve decided to gamble on it. 
I’m willing to take it in full settlement of 
what’s due’me, whether I come out even 
on it or not.” 
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““Why are you coming to see me without 
your little playmate?”’ inquired Albeck 
suspiciously. 

“‘He don’t necessarily have to be around 
when you and I make an agreement, does 
he?” countered Byles. “I’m the injured 
party, not him. This land is to be taken in 
settlement of my claim. Tedford’s firm 
just gets a little commission for helping 
me out.” 

Albeck snapped his fingers. ‘‘ My friend, I 
don’t give a damn for your claim. If it was 
just you I had to deal with I’d tell you to 
go ahead and do your worst. It’s that 
blackmailing organization of—what’s his 
name?—Tedford that’s got me in a hole.”’ 

“But if you make a satisfactory settle- 
ment with me,” urged Mr. Byles, “‘they’ll 
have no reason to use those papers. They 
haven’t got anything else against you. I’ll 
call ’em off your trail. I have the power to 
act in this. They’re only my agents.” 

“Listen, Byles,” said Albeck, holding up 
his hand to dam the flow of argument. 
‘Whenever or if ever I make a settlement 
or a deal of any kind with you, I’ll make it 
through that Tedford outfit. They’ve got 
the goods and you haven’t. I’d be a fine 
guy, wouldn’t I, to hand over a piece of 
valuable land to you and then have them 
come along with that dope of theirs and 
shake me down again? What do you take 
me for, a sap? Roll your hoop, Byles, roll 
your hoop! I see what you're doing. 
You’re trying to double-cross your friend 
Tedford. They must be getting a nice, fat 
commission from you, the way you're try- 
ing to do them out of it.” 

He seemed a different man when dealing 
with Byles alone —confident, arrogant, con- 
temptuous of his opponent. Mr. Byles 
argued and boiled, but achieved no results. 

“Tf you don’t come across right now,”’ he 
threatened, ‘‘I’ll advertise that Texas peni- 
tentiary story from one end of New York 
to the other.” 

“Try it!’? urged Albeck. “‘Try it, and 
get yourself into jail! I’m willing to bet 
the clothes I’ve got on me right now that 
they’ve got those papers in their own hands, 
and that you know damn little about them. 
And if you try to knife those people, do you 
suppose they’d let you use their dope to 
back up your scandal about me? They’d 
probably deny that they had any such 
papers, and I’d back ’em up in it!”’ 


Baffled, seething with rage, Mr. Byles’ 


was finally compelled to depart with empty 
hands, but.he had consumed so much time 
that even a hurried passage downtown on 
the Subway did not prevent his being late 
for his appointment with Tedford. 

“Say, I was afraid something had hap- 
pened to you!” exclaimed Tedford, with a 
look of relief on his countenance. ‘‘You 
must have gone out again after I left you 
last night, and slept late this morning.” 

“Oh, no, nothing so wild as that,” said 
Mr. Byles, but with a sly grin intended to 
convey the impression that he wasn’t telling 
the truth. 

Coming to business, President Bartlett 
congratulated the magnate on the success- 
ful progress of the affair. 

“‘T hear you’re disposed to be hard with 
us in the matter of our commission. Well, 
technically you may be right, but you can’t 
blame us if it makes our mouths water to 
see such a nice profit going to somebody 
else. The way this thing seems to stack 
up, you'll probably get your full seventeen 
thousand dollars back, and more, too, even 
after paying us our commission. Pretty 
fortunate for you, I call it.” 

He paused a moment, pushing the papers 
about on his desk. Then, ‘‘What about 
letting us own that land jointly with you?” 
he asked. ‘‘Coming right down to brass 
tacks, our contract provides that we are to 
get 40 per cent of any money we may 
collect from Albeck for you. Suppose what 
we collect from Albeck amounts in reality 
to twenty or twenty-five thousand. Isn’t 
it fair to let us have a little of that velvet?” 

“T repeat what I said yesterday,” in- 
sisted Mr. Byles, ‘‘that you can’t figure 
commission on a pure speculative value like 
this. I may come out all right on it and I 
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may not. And even if I got the whole sevy- 
enteen thousand back, it’d be only what’s 
due me. What does your title-guaranty 
company figure the property at?”’ 

Mr. Bartlett ¢leared his throat and lifted 
a paper from his desk. ‘“‘You must re- 
member, Mr. Byles,’”’ said he, “that the 
Blank Title Guaranty and Trust Com- 
pany is very conservative in its figures, as 
such companies are and must be. They 
guarantee the title to the property to the 
extent of fifteen thousand dollars.” 

“There you are!”’ exclaimed Mr. Byles. 
“That shows that I’m right. Matter of 
fact, your commission ought to be figured 
only on the amount given in this title 
guaranty.” 

“Pshaw!’’ chuckled Mr. Bartlett. ‘You 
surely wouldn’t try to take a measly little 
eight hundred dollars away from us, when 
you're about to get back a whole wad of 
money that you thought was lost forever! 
Fie on you, man! Have a heart!”’ He 
lifted another paper. ‘‘Listen to this from 
Mr. Harker, the president of the Blank 
Title Guaranty. He’s a close personal 
friend of mine—that’s how I got this thing 
rushed through in twenty-four hours. He 
sent this letter along with the guaranty. 
I’m going to violate confidence and show 
it to you.” 

He handed the letter to his client and in- 
dicated the lines of most importance. Mr. 
Byles read: 


“Our Long Island expert says that the 
property could probably be sold within the 
next three or four months for $20,000, and 
that if held until next spring it would doubt- 
less be worth more. But of course we cannot 
guarantee title for any such amount. We 
will issue guaranty, however, for three- 
fourths of the estimated value; that is, 
$15,000; which means that we ourselves 
would be willing to take the property over 
at $15,000 and take our chances on making 
a good profit on it.” 


“What do you think of that?” asked 
Bartlett. 

“Don’t sound so bad,” admitted Mr. 
Byles grudgingly. “But I still insist that 
you're not entitled to commission on any 
more than the amount of Albeck’s debt 
to me.” 

“Well, well, we’re not going to be bull- 
headed about it,” said the good-humored 
Bartlett. ‘It’s not our practice to antago- 
nize clients. We’d rather have your good 
will and a little less of your money. Let it 
be as you say.” 

“We'd better be getting up to see our 
friend,’ warned Tedford, who had been 
growing restive. ‘‘The quicker we get this 
thing closed up, the better for all parties 
concerned.” j 

They found Albeck in a very grouchy 
mood. He scowled so pointedly at Mr. 
Byles that that gentleman’s heart was in 
his mouth lest the promoter reveal his early 
morning visit. But he said nothing for the 
moment, probably holding the secret in re- 
serve. 

Tedford briefly informed Albeck that 
they had decided to accept the property in 
settlement, and produced a deed from his 
pocket, saying, ‘‘I see that there’s a notary 
a few doors down the hall. We can close 
the whole matter right now.” 

“‘Let’s see that deed,’’ interposed Byles. 
“Why, it’s made out to Bartlett, as presi- 
dent! It should be made out to me. I’m 
the party that Albeck owes the money to.” 

Tedford’s face exhibited surprise. ‘“‘I 
thought the matter was to be transacted 
through us,”’ he said mildly. 

Albeck grinned in sardonic enjoyment of 
the situation, and Byles, realizing that it 
was unwise to quarrel with Tedford in the 
other’s presence, restrained his feelings, 
merely grumbling, ‘‘Oh, all right. I guess 
we can handle it that way.” 

“T wouldn’t sign a deed to anybody but 
this gang, Byles,’’ said Albeck, indicating 
Tedford. ‘‘They’re the fellows I want to 
get off my neck. I’m not afraid of you.” 
And then with a nasty look: ‘‘Further- 
more, you might try to do ’em out of their 
share, and then they’d be sore at me again.” 
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“T wouldn’t talk about doing 
were you,”’ sneered Mr. Byles. 

“There, there!’”’ Tedford put: 
a little off the subject. Sha 
around to the notary’s office, o 
secretary bring him in here?” 

“This is certainly a raw pr 
chafed Albeck. ‘‘I have no assur 
world that you fellows won’t 
here blackmailing me again, 
soon.” 

“T don’t like your continual 
word ‘blackmail,’ my friend,’”’sn 
ford. ‘‘You must have a good 
deals on your conscience if y 
that we could milk you again i 
way. To ease your mind, I’ll say 
is no other old case in which wey 
to make restitution. I warn 
however, to be careful how you 
now on.” 

The deed was signed, and M 
turn attached his signature t 
whereby he:acknowledged satisf: 
claims against Frederick J. Alb 
and Tedford then departed to 
gether, and thence went to Mr 
office. 

“Now your check for sixty- 
dred will make all square,”’ sai 
after mutual congratulations. 

‘Six thousand is the right fi 
rected Mr. Byles. ‘“‘Ought to bi 
the basis of the title guaranty; 
way.” 

But Mr. Bartlett smiled ec 
thought otherwise. ‘‘Remembe 
““we’ve given Tedford’s time an 
expenses and paid everything e 
sine and driver, fee to Mr. Pic! 
so on. Shall we add those to ou 

The infernal thing was that tk 
whip hand. They had the d 
property, and to fight them wou 
sane thing to do—might drag 
would have to spend more n 
ever. So he gave in and wrote tl 
six thousand eight hundred de 
Bartlett sent the Albeck deed t 
tant room to have a new one ] 
from himself to Mr. Byles. I 
came back and the president aff 
nature, after which a notary, cz 
floor below, added the formal a) 
touches. ; 

“There we are!” said the 
handing over the deed, title gu 
abstract to Mr. Byles. “And ¢ 
too, even for our association, th} 
put through some pretty speed) 
in our career. I congratulati 
Byles, on having made one of th! 
within my knowledge.” 

“We'll attend to having th) 
corded for you,” said Tedford, “} 
to you as quick as that’s done. } 
for the service.” 

“Be much obliged if you will 
Byles. | 

“Going to leave town to 
quired Tedford. 

“Yes, I ought to be gettin’ hi 

“Listen. Why don’t you st/ 
night,’ suggested Tedford, “i 
show you something of New Y! 
life? I dare say you’ve never s} 
inside of the Great White W¢ 
guest. It will be instructive, ¢ 
fun.” 

“Better take him up on that, | 
said Bartlett. “If there’s any) 
his way around New York it 
You’ve picked up a nice littl 
money today—why not take aé 
twelve hours or so?”’ 

As somebody else was payil 
Mr. Byles decided to take th 
He did not know what he was ¢t 
but it must be admitted tha 
realities—almost entirely forei 
perience though they were-¥ 
him, he did not shrink. He w) 
but game. That night—whati 
bered of it—was cherished thrif 
rest of his life as a secret, wot 
somewhat terrifying memory. | 
was haunted by the fear that s 

(Continued on Page. 


ntinued from Page 46) 
/ might have seen him at some 
i the enchanted hours. The sun 
above the factory roofs across 
+ when two stalwarts assisted 
‘hotel room, and he knew naught 
the current of events until late 
oon. Mr. Tedford, fresh as a 
vared at a discreet interval after 
and ordered from below a cool- 
ng yet revivifying drink com- 
‘ter his own prescription, which 
was confident saved his life. 
2 of baths and other aids to con- 
the patient did not feel able to 
journey homeward that night, 
well into the following afternoon 
ice more glimpsed the spires of 


dy wine of triumph had aided 
r in restoring him to physical 
vas aching to tell his home town 
gotten the better of Albeck. In 
sations with Riggin, with his 
’n or twelve others to whom he 
entioned the matter within the 
y-four hours, the probable value 
x Island property by the follow- 
rose to thirty and sometimes 
thousand dollars. 
's later his deed came from the 
ith evidence of its having been 
record at Glendola. It was ac- 
_ by a friendly letter from Ted- 
ining towards the close a sly and 
veiled allusion to their night in 
Thich caused Mr. Byles to grin 
tly. He wondered if at some 
, when business wasn’t too press- 
o! It mustn’t be thought of! 
the following October Mr. Byles 
ecessary to visit New York on 
and finding that the second day 
_ would be rather a vacant one, 
_torun out to Avonmore and see 
iet around his lots had improved 
ring the summer. He did not 
imousine, as he had done when 
other’s expense, but took a Long 
n. Leaving the station, he was 
{his way without much difficulty 
ter where his lots lay. 
e neared the spot he was not so 
ymething was wrong. He looked 
jo right and left. Yes, here were 
1 landmarks which he remem- 
2etly. But there—right there on 
operty, looking as if it were oc- 
t least two of the lots—was a 
‘brick dwelling rapidly nearing 
al ( 
choked by his emotions, Mr. 
ied up to the building, and ac- 
‘nearest workman, demanded to 
itractor or foreman. The latter, 
Irishman, was produced from 
+ in the rear. 
| building this house?” asked 


named Geierstein is the owner; 
McInerney, conthractors,’’ was 
ct reply. 

’s on my land,’’ exclaimed the 
. 
and is it? I don’t know nothin’ 
mister. You'll have to see some- 
‘as nothing to be learned there. 
took Howe and McInerney’s ad- 
ir office was in New York—and 
tht of Pickering. The very man! 
have to explain this outrage or 
would know the reason why. He 
own the street until he saw the 
ame on the windows. Rushing 
fice, he confronted two men who 
gers to him—one a callow youth 
one or thereabouts, the other a 
tan of sixty with a white mus- 


*ickering around?” asked Mr. 


ckering,” replied the old man. 

. Pickering?” 

T; only Pickering in town.” 

ou ain’t the man!” cried Mr. 
sing into a chair. The universe 
ng about his ears, 
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The other man apparently saw light. 
“So you’re another one of ’em, are you?” 
he remarked cryptically; and there was a 
touch of commiseration in his countenance 
as he shook his head. ‘‘Lord, Lord, how 
many did they skin with that little game of 
theirs?” 

“But that property where that Geier- 
stein house is; I thought I bought that 
property—six lots—last spring!”’ 

““What was the description of your prop- 
erty?” 

Mr. Byles’ shaking fingers had been ex- 
ploring his vest pocket for a memorandum. 
“Block 16, Van Zell subdivision,’ he 
read, “‘corner Beach and Rhododendron 
avenues.” 

Pickering shook his head again. ‘That 
isn’t the property where Geierstein’s house 
is being built. They showed you the wrong 
tract. The land you bought is a salt marsh 
on the other side of town; only bum piece 
of property within ten miles.” 

“But this fellow Pickering—he came out 
of your office.”’ 

“You didn’t see him come out of here, 
did you? No, you didn’t. He waited in that 
little hallway next door until one of the 
others came in and got him. He knew just 
when they were coming, of course. Did the 
man you were with get out of the car to use 
the phone just before he got to Avonmore?” 

““H’m, come to think of it, he may have; 
yes, I guess he did.” 

“He was calling this ‘Mr. Pickering’ at a 
public telephone in a cigar store or some- 
thing to tell him you were coming, and to 
take his post. Yours is the third case I’ve 
heard of where a man impersonated me. 
At other times, one of ’em impersonated 
Joe Fink, another real-estate agent down 
the street. No, I understand the gang all 
skipped a month or two ago. May be in 
Europe or Bonus Ayres by now, blowing 
their ill-gotten gains. You better go back 
to New York and see the district attorney. 
He can tell you all about it.” 

Woe and fury rolled in successive waves 
over Mr. Byles’ spirit during his wait for 
the next train and his journey back to the 
city. But by the time he saw Assistant 
District Attorney Peterson, who had this 
series of frauds under investigation, he was 
prepared for any revelation; nothing more 
could shock him. 

“There were four principals in the gang,” 
said Peterson, ‘“‘Albeck, and the men you 
knew as Bartlett, Tedford and Pickering. 
They vanished from New York about the 
first of August, but most of the complaints 
we’ve had about them have come in during 
the last three or four weeks—people like 
you, just now finding out that they’d been 
trimmed. 

“Yours is the only case I’ve heard of in 
which Albeck used his real name—or at 
least, the name he’d gone by for fifteen or 
twenty years. So far as we know, he’d kept 
on the safe side of the law in his earlier 
years, though skimming it pretty close 
sometimes; but lately he seems to have 
blossomed out as a full-blown swindler. 

“The fellow Tedford, alias Ridgway, 
alias Anderson, and so on, has been mixed 
up in some oil-promotion schemes, and the 
other two have had more or less similar ex- 
perience. Anyhow or somehow, they’d got 
hold of quite a number of names of people 
who had lost money in one swindle and 
another, and they’d open up negotiations 
with the victim, sometimes by mail but 
usually in person, offering to get a part or 
all of his or her money back. 

“In every case that I’ve heard of but 
yours, the victim had never seen the head 
of the concern that flimmed him, and one 
or another of the gang would pose as the 
bloated swindler—whichever looked most 
like the man he was impersonating, I sup- 
pose. If the victim was particularly easy, 
they sometimes palmed off land in Florida 
or California on him—land which didn’t 
exist, of course. They got all the way from 
seven hundred and fifty dollars up to ten 
thousand dollars. from each boo—each 
victim.” ; 

“There was a deed to Albeck really on 
record at Glendola,’”’ protested Mr. Byles. 
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“Yes, he actually bought that land— 
worthless tidal marsh—paid nine hundred 
dollars for it, so we learned from the Van 
Zells, and used it in six cases besides yours 
that we’ve heard of so far. They used that 
land only on the people they thought would 
be hardest to fool. 

“What about that fifteen-thousand-dollar 
title guaranty from the Blank Title 
Guaranty and Trust Company; forged, I 
suppose?’”’ 

“There isn’t any such company. The 
guaranty, the letterhead and all were faked. 
So was the county register’s certificate of 
your supposed deed. They had rubber 
stamps and any other paraphernalia neces- 
sary, and of course they had gotten hold of 
the register’s signature, so they could imi- 
tate it. 

“Their game was one of the cleverest 
ever devised to disarm suspicion,” the 
A. D. A. went on musingly, and with a touch 
of admiration in his tone which Mr. Byles 
thought outrageous in an official of the 
law. “‘By the way, did they detain you in 
the city after the affair was settled?” 

“Yes,” admitted Mr. Byles. 

“How?” 

Mr. Byles outlined the plot, suppressing 
all the shameful details. 

“That was done to give your check a 
little more time to be cashed before you got 
out from under their wing. You being a 
prominent man, they wouldn’t offend you 
or make you suspicious by asking you for 
cash or a certified check or any such sure- 
pay method; and they wanted to be sure 
to have your cash in their hands in case 
you began investigating after you left 
them, and they had to skip suddenly. 

“Late in July two of their victims who 
couldn’t find their land in Florida wrote to 
them, not suspecting the P. I. A., of course, 
but believing that the original swindler had 
been too sharp even for the P. I. A. They 
saw then that the game was up, and so they 
blew. They had only two small offices 
rented; had signed leases, of course, but 
had to pay rent only three months. When 
they decided to flit, they simply left offices 
and furniture; not much investment in the 
furniture either.” 

“Tedford showed me a big room full of 
people at desks,” said Mr. Byles, “‘and he 
told me they were all their employes.” 

Peterson smiled. ‘“‘That was a place 
where desk room is rented to individuals 
who can’t afford or don’t need a private 
office—small insurance men, agents for 
some little auto or hardware specialty, and 
so on. Tedford didn’t give you much time 
to look at it, did he? I thought not. If he 
had, you might have noticed a small sign 
here and there on a desk with the name and 
business of the party occupying it.” 

“How much did they clean up, all told?”’ 
asked Mr. Byles, huskily, almost dreading 
to hear the reply. 

“Tet’s see—counting yours, it amounts 
to nearly seventy thousand.” 

Mr. Byles groaned heavily. He had aged 
frightfully in the last five hours. Instead of 
fifty-six, he felt more like ninety-six. He 
went forth with the A. D. A.’s assurance 
that if those fellows were ever caught he 
would be immediately notified, ringing hol- 
lowly in his ears. He was certain that they 
would never be caught. It wouldn’t be like 
his luck. Once more he was disgraced in the 
eyes of Circleton. For even before he had 
reached home the metropolitan newspapers 
were announcing, some that Con Gang 
Flims Capitalist, others Moneyed Man 
Twice Trimmed. Of course Pres Hoskins 
would say something cute about it-—the 
blamed old Smart Aleck! Never had brains 
enough to earn more than two dollars a day 
in his life and couldn’t save that, and yet 
folks listened to him as if he were an oracle. 
Sure enough, Mr. Byles had scarcely set 
foot on his native soil before his fellow 
townsmen were repeating Pres’ latest: 

“Wal, I hear that feller Albeck has 


throwed Hank Byles for the second down, | 


as the football fellers say. I reckon when he 
tackles Hank for the third time he’ll take 
everthing he’s got, plumb down to his 
socks!” 
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| 
| The SEAT 
I of SUCCESS 


~ Your Barber’ Chair 
|p Beka men every- 
7 + where look the part 
not only in their 
clothes . . . but in the 
trimness of their hair, 
their clean-cut shaves 
and well-polished shoes. 
You step out of a bar- 
ber shop; and because 
you know you are look- 
ing your best, you feel 
your best .. full of energy 
and a will to succeed. 


If you would have your barber 
give your hair just an extra 
touch of groom—something a 
little more than scissors can 
provide—ask him for 


‘his is the 
Take Home 
Bottle 


Properly applied 
by your barber, it 
gives your scalp 
that tingling, refreshing feeling. 
Koken’s Tonique DeLuxe is more 
than a hair dressing and more 
than a tonic—it serves the best 
purposes of both. 


For the folks at home, your barber has 
the One Dollar Take Home Bottle. It 
has found favor in thousands of toilet 
chests. 


KOKEN 


COMPANIES 


Sarin t w 1 Oa es 


A Good 
X Brush 


or 
what 
have you 


$4.00Mennen 
Lather Brush gg 


I had an old lather brush. It was worn and 
weary. Its bristles were down to less than an 
inch. It was an antique, and had that kind of 
odor. But I could work it. That’s because I use 
the product I sell—Mennen Shaving Cream. 


A new brush seemed indicated. I bought 
one. I bought some more. Home-make and 
import. From $2.50 up—way up. My ambi- 
tion was not to make a collection, but I suc- 
ceeded, yes sir, as if with grim determination. 
None of ’em would do. 


Then we developed the Mennen Lather 
Brush. Oh, man! It’s the real thing. Soft and 
silky. Won’t prick the skin. Works up the 
lather quickly, richly and plenty. I never 
knew there was so much lather in the world. 
Spreads smoothly over the cheek area and 
snuggles into the corners, too. Easily the 
equal of any $4-priced brush—if not better. 
I buried the old brush, with tears in my eyes, 
and buried it deep. 

We first put the new brush in our Mennen 
for Men Gift Box last Christmas. It went like 
hot coffee in camp. SoI got Mr. Mennen to 
let me sell 100,000 at the special price of $1.25. 
They’ll sell like Mennen Shaving Cream. 

Send me a section of a Mennen Shaving 
Cream carton showing the trade-mark and 
$1.25 and I’ll mail you yours. Your money back 
if you don’t think it’s a bargain. The 100,000 
won’t last long in our factory, but they’ll 
last a whale of a while in 100,000 bathrooms. 


EitherTop is 
Tip-Top 
4 The Original 


the New 
Roto-Plug 


Some men prefer Mennen Shaving Cream in 
our original type tube with regular threaded 
cap. Others like the new-style tube with the 
non-removable top that you fellows named 
Roto-Plug. I sell both kinds with equal pleas- 
ure, and so do druggists everywhere. 
* * * 

You’ve been using Mennen Shaving Cream 
and Mennen Talcum for Men ever since they 
captured the preference of millions. You’d 
rather lose a raise in salary than switch. 


But have you tried Mennen Skin Balm— 
after shaving? Gives a tingle, then cooling 
comfort— brisk, refreshing, antiseptic. Comes 
in tubes—no bottles to break. Makes the skin 
look and feel 100%. Try spending 50c for a big 
tube. Ill ship you ° 

dase 


four bits if you are 
( Mennen Salesman) 


not happy. 
THE MENNEN COMPANY, Newark, N.J., U.S.A. 


MENS 


SHAVING CREAM 
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SOBER WORKINGMEN 


stretched out open on the bank of the 
stream, and it had unloosed a roll of bills 
which lay in the grass not two inches from 
the rushing water. That roll was his sum- 
mer’s savings. I grabbed the bills first and 
then I dipped up cold water with Harry’s 
hat and doused his face until he was awake. 

He had been mixing beer and whisky, he 
said; he had felt it getting the best of him 
and had tried to hide out with his money 
before he went under. He got this far and 
tried to plant his roll. But he passed out 
while it was still in his hand. Had it rolled 
two inches more it would have been lost in 
the foaming creek, leaving him broke with 
the first snows of winter pounding him. 

Thereupon I made my first attempt as a 
saver of my fellow man; Harry was willing 
to be guarded from temptations, and we 
both behaved ourselves on the train and in 
San Francisco. I'd have liked some beers 
myself, but I wouldn’t go into a saloon and 
leave Harry. We bought tickets on a boat 
that was to sail south the next day. Then 
we loafed around the streets, both feeling 
dull and miserable, for there were no places 
of amusement familiar to us except the 
saloons. 

But, sober and safe, we finally reached 
Los Angeles. There we found jobs on street 
construction, driving scraper teams. On 
our first Saturday night we went down- 
town and bought some clothes, and joined 
other teamsters and muleteers in the old 
Harbor Bar. In a little while Harry was 
roaring drunk. I could do nothing with 
him. At last I went off to a vaudeville 
show, and left him spending his money 
with the abandon of a winner from the race 
tracks. 

I saw nothing more of Harry until Mon- 
day morning. He looked red-eyed, and he 
was wabbly on his feet when he walked into 
the barns. He fell down as he tried to pull 
a set of harness off its rack. The walking 
boss fired him on the spot. 

“‘S’long, kid,’’ said Harry tome. “Stick 
to beer and books, kid, and leave liquor and 
high living alone. S’long.”’ 


The Saloon and Social Drinking 


It was eleven years later when I saw him 
again. I didn’t meet a man who had been 
miraculously inspired to reform, then to 
become a successful and admired citizen in 
his community. But I did find a man who 
had been able to live in the cities when 
there was no longer a saloon on every cor- 
ner, a man who had learned a good trade— 
that of the tank builder—who had been 
married since 1920, who had a handsome 
little home for his wife and two children 
and who made their amusements and pleas- 
ures his own. 

“‘T kept on roving and boozing over the 
country until 1920,” he said. “Since then 
my path has been the ordinary, and I guess 
it always will be. But I’m not complain- 
ing.”’ 

“How much do you figure you owe to the 
saloon going out?’’ I asked him. 

“‘T grant that a lot,’’ he answered. ‘But 
I don’t forget prosperity, short hours and 
big wages. I’m able to have all the good 
times I want without the saloon. But I’m 
plenty satisfied not to have it around, and 
so’s my family.” 

Harry Johnson was an example of the 
type of workingman whose social sense, 
whose desire for pleasurable association 
with his kind, led him into the saloon. 
Most workingmen were seldom tempted to 
go beyond the bounds of social drinking. 
There were others who drank only for the 
sake of drinking. These seldom drank in 
the saloon. They have been little affected 
by its passing. 

The commonest type of the drinking 
workingman of the saloon era was the 
happier patron of the bartender. I myself 
belonged to that type. So did Steve Jack- 
son. We both knew Harry Johnson. We 
had little comprehension of whatever it 


(Continued from Page 38) 


was that caused him to cut loose and go hog 
wild when he was out for a sociable hour. 

Steve and I met on the street work where 
Harry Johnson was fired. Later we were 
driving four-mule trucks, and we roomed 
together. Like the ice men, the sand haul- 
ers, the hay truckers, the brewery-wagon 
drivers and other city teamsters, we usually 
carried bottles of beer in the jockey boxes of 
our trucks. There were few days that we did 
not drink two quarts apiece while at work. 
Often we would feed at noon in a saloon, 
each downing a couple of mugs of beer and 
eating at the free-lunch counter. In the 
evenings we would have more beers with 
the teamsters in their favored saloons. On 
Saturday nights, when we carried fat pay 
envelopes, we would often get pretty well 
jingled. On Sundays we would go to the 
beaches with a gang of our friends, team- 
sters and working girls, go in swimming, 
dance, ride the roller coaster, and all havea 
good supper in some café, with beer, music 
and dancing to add to the pleasures of eat- 
ing and love making. 


“Just One, for Luck”’ 


That was all very pleasant, and it was 
doubtless harmless enough, though we cer- 
tainly never had any money for the savings 
banks. It was the life of the unmarried city 
workingman; and one who shunned it, un- 
less he was something else than a working- 
man in his soul and could use his leisure for 
study, wasa lonely man. The real working- 
man’s pleasures were all bound with social 
drinking. The saloon was truly his club. 
The beer garden was truly his social hall. 

The trouble occurred when this average 
workingman, who enjoyed moderate drink- 
ing as a social pleasure, got married, as 
Steve Jackson did. He married on nothing 
but his teamster’s job. He and his bride 
rented housekeeping rooms, and I saw him 
only occasionally for some months. Then 
he appeared in the Harbor Bar one night. 

“No, thanks. Ain’t drinkin’ nothin’,” 
he said at first. 

But he had a wistful look as we lifted our 
foaming scoops to him and his bride and 
joked with him about married life. And 
before he left us he had ‘‘taken on a couple 
of beers, just for luck,” and had bought a 
round himself. I noticed that he blushed 
guiltily as he slowly counted out forty 
cents for the drinks, and that he set his jaw 
hard, as though to say, “‘ Just this one time, 
and that’s all.” 

But on Saturday night he drifted around 
with his pay envelope, and a good two dol- 
lars was gone from it when he tore himself 
away three hours later. Two dollars sounds 
like very little these days, but Steve’s 
weekly pay was only eighteen. Two dol- 
lars would have bought his wife a new pair 
of shoes and considerable clothes for the 
baby that was to be born. But more of his 
pay was spent over the bar as more Satur- 
day nights passed. He stopped coming 
among us after he entered the estate of 
fatherhood. And heseemed to have stopped 
his social drinking altogether after he got 
on the railroad as a fireman. But I found 
out that he was taking on his beer again, 
with the railroaders now instead of the city 
teamsters. And he and his family went on 
living in housekeeping rooms. 

Now such human conditions as this one 
were undeniably common in the saloon 
days. Steve’s family certainly never went 
ragged or hungry; he certainly never beat 
his wife; and I doubt if she ever saw him 
more than happily tipsy. But he did spend 
a tolerable share of his wages over the bar, 
and it was all for his own amusement, while 
his family was at home alone. There was 
nothing for him at home but to “set around 
and read the paper, and play :with the 
baby.” He had grown up with the idea of 
saloon amusement. The saloon and its 
jolly company were an irresistible lure. 

But the lack of the saloon and its old- 
time companionship doesn’t disturb Steve 


Jackson a particle now. 
home from his run he has a ga 
his neat stucco house to dig 
tinker over, and he drives hi 
to the beaches in this car, ory 
to the movies, or listens with ‘§ 
radio at home. Not such a; 
frolicsome life, to my eyes at | 
seems to satisfy Steve and ; 
Anyhow he is truly a sober v4 
He hasn’t tasted a drop of b) 
liquor, except on Christmases; 
rare times of celebration, since {; 
of the saloons, he says. | 

“Too much for my pocketbi| 
these good times,” he said, yj 
“Got to keep up my payment 
bus and buy her gas.” 

“Don’t you ever get thirsty} 
of suds, and then cook up §; 
brew?” 

“What’s the good? No re 
drink it in. No fun in makin’ } 
your own home.” 

And that’s the typical answep 
American workingman. The sat 
place of social drinking. The i\ 
ished, the man who drank on] 
bility—and he was certainly 
majority among workingmen- 
more. Fireside drinking is an 
habit of the alien laborers. T: 
home-brewers of the land. 

Another man I met on my) 
was Hank Holmes. He was a 
man of forty when I first kn 
was an eager drinker with they 
bar; but he was a foreman 
work and owned considerable 
position. Usually he allowed hj 
treated, drank a few beers in s}t 
and departed. He had a famill 
support, and he did not spend \t 
own wages over the bar. ) 
learned, lived in deathly fear o} 
for in the early years of the 
Hank would sometimes get 01: 
drunk, and one night he was br} 
on a stretcher, suffering a b) 
Still he could not keep from g 
twice a week to the saloon w 
ment workers hung out; and/ 
three months he squandered 1 
lessly there. i 


~ 5 


Hank’s Quarterly S, 


He got quarterly dividends 
stock or other, amounting to a 
dollars a quarter. All the tea 
of his wife could not. hold Han’ 
ing loose with. that. fifteen — 
treating the gang with lordly 
Usually he would get a fighti 
and his brother Charley al 
along to guard him on th es! 
sprees. About every fifteen mi 
ley would go to the telepho 
Hank’s wife, and assure her thi 
still all together. I keenly re 
first time I saw Hank spendi} 
dends. : 

“Hello, Hank. How’s the oll 
said, walking up behind him a 
him on the back. I knew him 
as I had driven a water tank i0 
cement gangs. He turned a mi, 
me, growled a “‘ Hello,”’ and thei 
fists into my face. | 

“This’n,”’ he asserted, shakg 
fist, ‘means six months in ¢) | 
This’n,” shaking the right fi, 
sudden death! Which’ll you ha 

“None at all, Hank,’’ I repliee 
“One poke, and you’d smear 
the place. I know it! Ill 
your fists are poison!”’ 

“Well and good!” He nea’ 
me*over the bar with an affecti 
“You got a good heart. I cane 
over. Have a drink ’ith ol’ Hik 
hes’tate; I’m spendin’ my div 
it’s just like free money. Hi 

(Continued on Page 
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ngineers 9ti-World 
Prefer Gabriels 


American Cars 
itandard equipped at the factory with Gabriel Snubbers 


Buick 5 %s¢ Hupmobile’: Overland’ 


Elear Jewett 5x Packard. 5‘« 
Gardner “9 Jordan “7 Peerless “9 
Gardner nd Junior Light (Locomobile) Pe erle Ss SX 
Henney Junior Six. (Locomobile) Studebaker Big Six 
Hertz Kissel /'/ Studebaker’ 
Hupmobile “7 Kissel ‘'~ Willys-Knight 

O akland Closed 


European Cars 
endear d equipped at the factory with Gabriel Snubbers 
oe A.C. Fiat Rover 
Adler Horch Simson 
Berliet Maybach Star 
mm Ceirano Mercedes Stoewer 
Crossley Morris Walter 
aN: Opel Wolseley 

Laurin® Klement 

“The Gabriel Snubber Manufacturing Company 
Cleveland,Ohio —Toronto,Canada 


~Gabriel 
Snubbers 


There is but one Snubber, in name and principle 


\TURDAY EVENING POST, JANUARY 30, WE WILL LIST THE 31 CARS WHOSE MANUFACTURERS DRILL THEIR FRAMES FOR GABRIEL SNUBBERS 
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Approved by 
School Officials 


T the head of its class, too! 
For no old fashioned milk 
bottle cap provides the protection 
and economy of a Sealright Pouring- 
Pull Milk Bottle Cap. By safeguard- 
ing the health of school children 
and by eliminating glass washing 
and breakage, the Sealright Pouring- 
Pull Cap has won the endorsement 
of school and health officials every- 
where. 


Sealright Pouring-Pull Milk Bottle 
Caps provide: 


1. A safe, clean way of quickly 
removing cap—just lift the 
tab and pull. 

2. A safe, clean way of pouring 
without spilling, thru open- 
ing in cap. 

3. A more healthful way of 

drinking milk by inserting 

straw thru cap opening. 


Clean - Safe - Economical 


Housewives, school and health 
officials, if your dairyman doesn’t 
use Sealright Pouring-Pull Caps, 
send us his name and address and 
we will see that he is supplied. 


SEALRIGHT CO., Inc. 


DEPT. AA-1 FULTON, N. Y. 


Keep the Goodness In — 
and the Fingers Out! 


SEALRIGHT 


Pouring ~Pull 


Milk Bottle Caps 
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(Continued from Page 52) 
whisky, anything you want. ’Sall on me, 
old Hank Holmes, the man ’ith the div’- 
den’s. 

While we were drinking I heard Brother 
Charley at the phone: 


“Hello, Fannie. Yes, he’s all 
right. Doin’ fine. No, he’s not in 
any trouble, and he won’t be. Yes, 


I’m takin’ good care of him, got my eye on 
him just this minute. A No, certainly 
he ain’t been in a fight; if he had he’d ’a’ 
licked. No, Fannie, he ain’t been 
licked! Ain’t I a-sayin’ he ain’t been in no 
fight at all? No, I won’t take my 


eye off him for a second. . No, I 
won’t let him fight. Yes, I’ll get 
him started for home before long. Pa 
Yes. No. esa . All 
right. Sure, I promise, Fan- 
nie. Good-by.” 


There wasn’t really any danger of Hank 
getting into a fight any more, for every- 
body in that saloon knew him and would 
agree with everything he said. The trouble 
then would be to avoid Hank’s affection. 
He certainly loved everybody who agreed 
with him. But his wife could never forget 
the night he was brought home with a frac- 
tured skull. 

Since the abolition of his hangout, Hank 
Holmes has quit his quarterly periods of 
squandering “‘div’den’s” and making pug- 
nacious declarations of prowess. He is a 
contractor himself now and promises to be- 
come a successful business man. When he 
begins to enjoy the social pleasures of some 
successful business men, Fannie Holmes 
may have a return of her old worries. 

Tom Laflin and Joe Makin are two more 
examples of men who have blossomed out 
since the abolition of the saloon. My first 
sight of them was in the wagon sheds of a 
contracting firm. They were lying on their 
backs, sleeping off a drunk, an empty quart 
bottle between them. Both were old-time 
grading stiffs, and had worked at railroad 
building and street grading all over the 
West. Tom had, considerable fame as a 
finisher; he had a shrewd eye for the line 
of grade on arailroad fill or in a city street, 
and he usually worked as a dump boss, or 
he handled the wheels on a grader. Joe was 
a talented cook, but he was doomed to work 
in camp kitchens, as he could not stay 
sober a week on a restaurant job. 


Sitting High and Dry 


The walking boss routed them out of the 
shed. He had known Tom Laflin before, 
he needed a man for his grader, and he 
offered Tom the job. And Joe was given a 
flunky’s job in the boarding house. The 
two stuck fast to the camp for a month, not 
daring to go downtown and risk the temp- 
tations of the saloons. But one Saturday 
night Joe went down “to get his teeth 
fixed.’ Tom went along “‘to buy some 
clothes.’’ I saw them no more. 

I didn’t see them on my pilgrimage, but 
the old walking boss told me about them. 
Joe Makin has a restaurant of his own in a 
beach town. Tom Laflin has become a city 
inspector of street construction. Both men 
are married and living sober, if quiet, lives. 
I do not know how much the abolition of 
the saloon had to do with their reformation. 
I only know that they were wild and rough 
characters in the days of the saloon and 
that they are sober men now. 

The men just named belonged to that 
body of migratory laborers who have al- 
ways done the hard and often perilous pio- 
neer labor of the West. On the job they 
lived in camps and when they came to town 
there was only one place for their leisure 
hours—the saloon—and the only general 
social pleasure for them was that of drink- 
ing. This pioneer work is still going on, and 
in a little while I’ll turn to its modern 
laborers. But first I want to picture a 
young workingman who reached the drink- 
ing age just as the saloon was going out. 

Ralph Carson was a seventeen-year-old 
apprentice steam fitter when I left Cali- 
fornia for the army in 1917. During the 
previous year I was a frequent visitor at his 
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home, for reasons which are of interest only 
to myself, and for the same reasons I made 
a good friend of Ralph and treated him like 
aman. He was wild to go to the war him- 
self, but his mother set herself sternly 
against this proposal. She had, she said, 
worry and trouble enough over him as it 
was. 

And this worry and trouble sprang from 
the social pleasures of myself and other 
workingmen Ralph knew. He was a regu- 
lar young fellow, having no ambition be- 
yond being a man among men, a genuine 
steam fitter, good at his trade, an admired 
figure among other laborers. Ralph was 
simply a fine sample of the American work- 
ingman in his youth. 

But time wouldn’t go swiftly enough for 
Ralph; he wasn’t satisfied with the speed 
at which he was reaching his simple goal; 
he wanted to crowd his growth in every 
possible way. 

And the easiest and most attractive way 
he saw was to get in with the saloon crowd 
on Saturday night. But he looked no older 
than his age, and the No Minors Allowed 
sign usually held him out. Not always, 
however; several times his mother had 
caught him coming home in a flushed and 
wabbly state. Although the job was not 
to my taste, I took to looking after him, for 
the reasons mentioned above. And I had 
a time of it, indeed! 


More Spending and More Saving 


I’d take him along whenever a bunch of 
us went out for a good time at the beach; 
and I’d have to pass up beer myself so 
that I could make him do thesame. Ralph 
would grow indignant, declare that he 
knew I used to be a terror for beer, that I 
was growing old and dead before my time, 
that I was a meek creature cowed down 
by women. The accusations were hard to 
bear, but I was firm with Ralph. His 
mother—and his sister—appreciated my 
reluctant care. When I went off to war his 
mother shook her head sadly and said she 
expected that Ralph would simply run wild 
now, and that she didn’t know what in the 
world would become of him. 

I soon discovered what had become of 
him, after my return to his city. He had 
run wild for a while, I heard; but in 1919 
he had graduated in his trade, got a job 
with the gas company, and when the big 
wages were rolling in he had made a first 
payment on an automobile. Then he had 
become smitten on a waitress, and he spent 
most of his leisure in driving her out to the 
beach dances. He still drank beer on oc- 
casion, but when the saloon was abolished 
he hardly missed it. He had “‘a swell job, 
a peach of a girl,” a slick old bus, royal 
raiment, and a burning love for jazz music 
and the steps of the fox trot. Besides 
these amusements, the movies had devel- 
oped while he was still a child; he had 
learned to take pleasure from them in his 
earliest days of pleasure; and now he could 
enjoy them in their highest development 
with knowledge and understanding of 
them in the rich surroundings of a great 
theater. 

And here I come to the solid fundamental 
reason of the sobriety of the American 
workingman of today. For this working- 
man himself has answered the questions: 
What will take the place of the saloon with 
the poor man? Where will he find social 


‘pleasures, now that his club is gone? 


The reason is plain for everyone to see 
in the pictures of fact. 

First, we have the fact that the saloon 
was the poor man’s club, the place where 
the workingman enjoyed his main social 
pleasures in his leisure hours. Next, we 
have the fact that though a tremendous 
amount of liquor has been and is being 
drunk in America since the abolition of the 
saloon, the workingman’s social drinking 
is as dead as buggy riding. Then we have 
the fact that the American workingman of 
today has more spare time and spare 
money than in any other period of his his- 
tory. He is saving more money than he 
ever did before, as the bank records show; 
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he is also spending more mo; 
before on his social pleasure 
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What the Laborer Tal. 
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UN your eye over a sea of cars like that pic- 
tured. Watch them skim along by thousands 
on the highways. It is safe to say that every one 
is equipped with Schrader Valve Insides. 


This tiny mechanism is no bigger and weighs 
hardly more than a cotter pin. Yet its absence 
would cripple the most powerful car that runs on 
pneumatic tires. 


What other automobile accessory is so important 


4. thousand cars 
‘y one equipped with Schrader Valve Insides 


more than a hundred 
different makes 


to motor car operation, and yet so inexpensive? 


Buy a full, new box of Schrader Valve Insides, 
and keep them in your car ready for an emergency. 
They are put up five in a red and blue patented 
metal box, which keeps them clean, and free from 
tension and wear, until ready for use. 


This box of Schrader Valve Insides costs but 
30c, and is sold by more than 100,000 accessory 
dealers throughout the world. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., BROOKLYN, Chicago, Toronto, London 


»\ : 
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SCAPPrA 
Makers of Pneumatic Valves Since 1844 
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NEW 5-Stripe 


worsteds 
"THE newest Ipswich 


socks are smart, 
five-stripe worsteds in 
just that comfortable 
medium weight of 
wool and fine lisle that 
men like for year- 
round wear. The colors 
have been selected to 
match the prevailing 
grays, browns and 
blues of tweed and 
serge suits. 


If you do not find 
them readily in the 
stores we shall be glad 
to send you three 
sample pairs of these 
75-cents socks for two 
dollars. 


IPSWICH 


De Luxe HOSIERY 


IPSWICH MILLS, Ipswich ,Mass. 
Lawrence & Co., Sole Selling Agents 


IPSWICH MILLS, Ipswich, Mass. 
Enclosed is $2.00 for 3 sample pairs of 
Ipswich socks. 


What Colors? Gray.... 
Navy.... Brown 
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(Continued from Page 54) 

Just from listening to the automobile 
talk of workingmen I have picked up a 
considerable knowledge of all makes of 
cars. Recently I was riding with a business 
man who had just bought a fine six- 
cylinder sedan. He was proud of his pos- 
session and talked of it at length. But I 
was able to tell him things about the car 
which he did not know, though I had never 
been inside a car of this make before. I 
had acquired knowledge about it without 
effort in the automobile talk of many lunch 
hours. 

In the days of the saloon it was ‘‘ Well, 
I met up with Slim and a coupla others 
last night, and we licked up a few at Mike’s; 
then we rolled over to the Pine Tree and, 
man, oh, man, what a night we had! I 
must have got away with two dozen 
scoops!”’ Now it’s “I took my girl down 
to see Roughnecks and Roses at the Strand 
last night; then we hopped into the old 
bus with Jack Hicks and his cutie and 
drove over to Purdy, where the Bears’ 
Lodge put on the slickest dance I’ve been to 
in many a day. Boy, that orchestry had 
some saxophonist! His toots was sure 
soap on your feet; they just made you 
come hither and slide! When I can make 
my sax moan like that baby did I’ll die 
happy!” 


Radios, Saxophones and Cars 


Gone is the harmonica, except perhaps 
from the cattle country! The dancing, 
motoring, movie-wise laborer of the day 
has also taken the sax to his heart; and 
very often he dares to look up dizzily to the 
heights and aspires to membership in a 
jazz band. 

Amusements to take the place of the 
social pleasures of the saloon! The sober 
workingman is overwhelmed with them! 
He has the eight-hour day now, and conse- 
quently much more leisure than in the 


SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


40 inches. The clerk will know. Also four 
or five spools of 80 thread same color, or 
70 will do if a better match, and one of 
twist. Have them send, or you can bring 
Friday if easier for you. Oceans of love, 
etc. 

Have the superintendent let the roach 
man in, be sure! 


My dearest wife: Glad to get your let- 
ter and hear everything at the beach was 
O. K. Everything is O. K. here. There is 
no news. 

Itis pretty hot, but looks likeastorm now, 
so perhaps it will be cooler tonight. Hope 
so. Cannot find that blue thing of yours, 
but will look again when I go home to- 
night. There is 
a sort of bluish 
thing hanging in 
my closet—could 
that be it? Don’t 
see anything that 
looks like a 
wreath onit. 
Shall I bring any- 
way? Cannot 
find any book 
in any drawer 
marked Recipes. 
Found one 
marked Ad- 
dresses—shall I 
bring it? Every- 
thing seems to be 
Oly Ka te thre 
house, so don’t 
worry. Edgar 
has been fired, but 
there was another 
man with a scar 
so I gave the key 
to him. Guess it 
was O, K. 


DRAWN BY G, B. INWOOD 
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saloon days, but still he hasn’t time enough 
for all the pleasures at hand. Since the 
radio has appeared he is especially hard- 
pressed. Many an evening he walks off 
shift at five o’clock, his head bent, his brow 
creased with a frown of perplexity and 
doubt, as he tries to decide whether he’ll 
call up Maybelle and have a ride in his bus 
over the highway, or join the gang and 
spend the evening at the jazz palace, or 
try to get that coy KRAX station over his 
new five-tube set, or be economical and 
just go to the movies. 

All these amusements are serious pas- 
sions of the workingman of this day. 
Would he desert them all—turn his car 
back, take his saxophone, his radio set and 
his royal raiment to the pawnshop, flee 
the golden floor of the dance hall, with 
its teasing lively music and crowds of 
bright girls, and shun all the temples 
of the screen—if the old saloon was to be 
restored? 

And now, at the last, I turn to the 
brawny free workingmen of the remote 
regions of the West, who were once as 
devoted to the saloon in town as they were 
to the game of poker in their bunk houses. 

Iam writing this article at the end of my 
trip, in the capital city of Idaho, where I 
began my career as a workingman eighteen 
years ago. Half a block from where I 
write is the frame building that once 
housed the Silver Bell saloon. There, when 
I was a husky lad of fifteen, I drank my 
first beer over a bar. The saloon was 
crowded that night. It was winter, and 
miners, hard-rock men, cowpunchers, 
loggers, team hands and sheep herders 
were in from the sticks. Most of them 
were burly, whiskered men, clad in macki- 
naws, overalls and heavy boots. They 
crowded the bar three deep. They shouted 
and sang. They banged on the bar with 
their red fists; and, now and again, the 
rows opened and two men would swing out 
in a clinch, tumble to the floor and throw 
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Ella’s_ brother-in-law telephoned last 
night she was sick or had gone to a picnic— 
couldn’t understand over the phone—so 
she wouldn’t be able to finish the laun- 
dry. What shall I do? Can’t find my 
purple shirt anywhere. What did you do 
with it? Where shall I look? 

It certainly is lonely without you and 
the children. Where did you put my dress 
ties? Pretty busy at the office, but will 
try to send your 80 spools of thread, etc., 
tomorrow. Do you know if that tailor 
ever brought back my pin-stripe suit? If 
so, where is it? Everything is O. K., so 
don’t worry. No news, except that it is 
pretty hot, etc., ete., etc., ete. 

—Katharine Dayton. 
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The Effect of a Public Display of Jewelry on a Criminal Nature 
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out showers of sawdust as th 
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The Silver Bell, Neu 


But the colorful romance ] 
saloon life is aside from th 
fact I wish to demonstrate 
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ers around this town now thi 
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its life is no more. Many rot 
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and card room. These men pl 
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of them knock colored sphe 
green cloth of the pool tables. 
hours in the relic of the ol¢ 
during the past six evenings. 
no man drunk, I have hear 
booze. When voices rise over 
wreathed tables the talk the 
the summer’s job, of the autor 
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boasts an automobile for even 
ants. Here, even more than 
cities, the workingman feels 
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Y MARRIED friends 
Their wives all lack one 
A sense of time, especially 
Regarding laundering. 
They never seem to know thet 
To send the laundry out, 
A fact which leads, I’m sad 
To many a family bout. — 
Now I—TI lead a carefree life 
And yet I know just when 
It’s time to send the laundry ¢ 
And change the sheets agan 
My married friends all envy 1 
“You're wonderful,” they’t 
“You 
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CAdapted from the play by A.E. Thomas 
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ichard. Barthel 
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P ‘Just. SUPPOSE’ 


Direcled by Kenneth Webb 


MAGINE Barthelmess as the Prince Charming of every maiden’s dreams! 
Just suppose yourself to be the Prince—or to be the American girl he pursues 
with such fervor! 
The incomparable Barthelmess as the mirthful Prince of “Koronia” mingling 

in American high society and falling madly in love with the exquisite Lois 
Moran—in an atmosphere of modern magnificence—court life—polo and ultra- 
pleasures portrayed with perfect fidelity—here is a picture that outshines even 
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Lois Moran, Barthelmess’ 
leading lady in “Just Suppose” 


“The Bright Shawl” and “Classmates,” wholly different from “Shore Leave” and 


“The Beautiful City.” You must see it. 


Showing al the following thealres, January, Chebruary and cMarch 
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Proprietor MR.ROGERS 


You 
Can’t Smoke 


History 


A fellow from Carolina wants 
to know where I get the idea 
that “Bull” Durham and 
George Washington come 
from thesamestate. Hesays, 
“Why don’t you write and 
give the people the real His- 
tory of ‘Bull’ Durham 

its native state, South Caro- 
lina, that people would ap- 
preciate that more than these 
Bull Legends of yours.” 


Now thanks, Sir, for your 
good-natured suggestion. If 
I knew History I wouldn’t 
be able to write “ Bull” Dur- 
ham Ads. I would be a Col- 
lege Professor, get every- 
thing right, and get nothing 
for it. Everything you sug- 
gested me telling the Public 
about when and where“ Bull” 
Durham originated, has been 
told for 66 years by typical 
Advertising writers. That’s 
the only thing the Company 


asked of me was “please 
don’t tell again where it 
came from, or how.” You 


see you didn’t read their 
Ads, but you did read mine 
and remembered it, because 
it was wrong. 

Writing Ads that will be re- 
membered is a queer game. 
This is an Ad, not a History. 
I selected Ads over History 
on account 6f the pay: 
(American Tobacco Com- 
pany’s pay is as good as its 
tobacco.) Where ‘“‘Bull’”’ 
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Circulation Mgr. W. ROGERS 
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‘The BULLS EYE 


Published every Now and Then. 


Another “‘Bull’? Durham adver- 
tisement by Will Rogers, Zieg- 
feld Follies and screen star, and 
leading American humorist. 
More coming. Watch forthem. 


Durham comes from 
where it goes to is left 
the starving Historian. 


P.S. You notice I named in 
thisarticle the WRONG Caro- 
lina. That’s so North Carolina 
will get sore because I named 
South Carolina, and South 
Carolina will get sdre be- 
cause I didn’t name North 
Carolina. A true Southerner 
never forgets. 


P. P. S. There will be an- 
other piece in this paper 
soon. Watch for it. 


or 
for 


More of everything for a 
lot less money. That’s the 
net of this “Bull” Dur- 
ham proposition. More 


flavor — more enjoyment 
and a lot more money left 
in the bankroll at the end 
of a week’s smoking. 
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with its many audiences of one, instead of a 
dreary dead-spoken performance before one 
audience of many. This theory can be shot 
full of holes by anyone with the poorest 
sort of aim, since undoubtedly numerous 
plays which are good theater fail and many 
which are awful theater succeed. What we 
maintain is that as an adventure and a 
business a play is not accomplishing its end 
unless it has enough of the intrinsic ele- 
ments of the theater to bring audiences to 
see it. 

The mechanics of getting a play idea 
into a script range all the way from dicta- 
tion to a beautiful blond stenographer, to 
noisy personal typewriting, to putting down 
words on yellow paper with a yellow pencil. 
The playwriting half of this article sub- 
scribes to the last method. And somewhat 
reluctantly he offers a sample day in the 
life of that industrious little animal, the 
practicing dramatist. 

Having done a great deal of preparatory 
thinking in such places as blocked taxis, 
the quiet nook that one can find between 
the street-car lines at Forty-second Street 
and Broadway, and the blasts of the Sub- 
way—it is a fact, incidentally, that solu- 
tions to problems and scenes are shot into 
the mind in such places—he settles down to 
a simple life of two meals a day—dinner 
and breakfast. 

The day begins with dinner. After that, 
as a direct insult to all laws of health, a 
brief nap. Then to work at the dining-room 
table, the only expanse in the world which 
permits a writer a really comfortable spread 
of papers. He has to have a dozen pencils, 
all sharpened, of the soft and crumbly va- 
riety which is so restful to the human hand. 
Then he lets Nature take its course, and 
suddenly it’s seven o’clock in the morning. 

There are no interruptions at night. You 
think of everyone else as asleep and the 
world seems peculiarly yours. You and the 
pad and the pencil and the people you are 
writing about are alone. They are a dream, 
but so are you. It’s quite pleasant. 

One difficulty about this charming trance 
is that it’s hard to tell just how much you 
have done. A short scene may become act- 
like in its proportions, and when the play 
is done you discover you have written 
enough to run until twelve o’clock and a 
squirming audience. 


10:30 Plays and 11:30 Plays 


In the business, plays'are known as 10:30 
plays and 11:30 plays. The 10:30 play is 
bad. It can be stretched out to a sem- 
blance of giving the public its money’s 
worth by long intermissions, with music 
and a late start to help. The 11:30 play is 
better. It can be pruned down to its best 
ingredients. 

It is difficult to give even a first-hand 
testimonial about how much time it takes 
to finish a script. Even if you are a model 
of faithful regularity as to working hours, 
the human brain is much too uncontrolled 
for really efficient service. It is unexecu- 
tive, disorganized and unreliable. If you 
could only say to your brain “‘I want a 
good idea for the end of Act One,” and have 
your brain say “Yes, sir,’’ you might even 
go to bed on it. But no such luck. You 
may castigate yourself for weeks trying to 
think of a good curtain line, only to have it 
come to you a month after the play has 
opened, when—if it is still open—you won’t 
need it any more. 

One day’s work may produce ten pages 
of dialogue, the next may tear up twenty; 
but as a very unsystematic guess, three 
months would be a good average time to 
say it takes to write a play—many much 
less, many much more. What Price Glory? 
was finished, according to legend, in three 
weeks; but it had two authors, a fact that 
can make a good old-fashioned apple-orange 
arithmetic problem of any drama. 


The process of collaboration ir 
plays is so frequent and so interes 
it deserves a section. Collaborat 
ways stimulating and takes som 
terrible lonely curse off writing, a 
matter of the drama, with its 
shuttling of scenes and sentences, 
ticularly effective. 

“How do you write together?” 
tion that is asked at least oncead 
set of two littérateurs who have pr 
joint piece of work. The processh; 
cination of some magic rite for the 
Do the two writers utter the same 
thesame time? Do they hold ea 
hands for thought transference? 
take alternate words, sentences, se 

“We just sit around,” said the: 
a Broadway success to us the 0 

“and say to each other, ‘That’ src 

The advantage of collaboratic 
it’s comfortable to have not only 
else to share the doubts and recri 
that are inevitable in the construc 
but someone to help face the ter 
hearsal and production. The dis: 
is that the joys of the box-office 
are shared as well. 


The Secret of Collabon 


For the most part collaborato; 
discuss and part to write. Georg 
man and Mare Connelly, authors 
To the Ladies, Beggar on Horst 
adapters of Merton of the Movie 
in the front rank of current playw 
use this method in writing thei 
satires. 

“George and I are chiefly in 
character,’ said Mare Connelly 
ing their way of work—‘‘thr 
growth which can be shown th 
matic action. After we have 
character, usually someone wh 
sonify certain grand asininities 
in life, we sit down and say, ‘V 
the people be who would assoc 
man like that?’ 

“We discuss everything togel: 
we have decided on the plot and 
someone says, ‘I’ll start on th; 
you do the second.’ If the pli! 
to be around a crisis, we work th) 
Before we part to do any worl, 
we get an anchor—a good arch 
print of what the whole ground 
play will be. 

‘After we’ve parted, writte 
again, the newly finished scen’ 
for discussion and _ unificatio! 
which seemed to be all right to) 
ally turn out to be overwritte) 
written or cloudy. When we ¢ 
play done, we do one thing tog! 
I think few authors do—we payi 
particular character—go throug 
piece, paying attention to him ¢ 
and see if everything he says i! 
with his personality as we’ve cctt 

One difficulty in collaboratiois 
personality of one of the auth! 
shine through the fabric in one) 
of the other in another, and prit 
face that isnot smooth. For thr 
play must be entirely worked cer 
authors, especially if one is a cil 
trade and the other a fiction ‘a 
often happens. 

When Mr. Megrue wrote | 
Perlmutter with Montague | 
foundation of Mr. Glass’ storii, ! 
schemed out a rough draft ctl 
piece together. Then Mr. Gla 
version. Megrue rewrote it ate 
dramatic touches which are } 
of long schooling in the theate _ 

As arule, in the collaboratio 
ist and a playwright it is the 
let the former, who is probabl 
conscious in the field of play- 

(Continued on Page 
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Why Studebaker Rates 


on Time Purchases 
are Lowest 


Three years ago Studebaker utilized its vast resources to enable 
any Studebaker dealer to sell cars on fair and liberal rates 
to those who buy out of income 


And today no car in the world offers lower 


rates to the time purchaser than Studebaker 


Financing rates which most competitive cars cannot approach 
are made possible by these 5 factors: 


| Stability of Studebaker with one hundred million dollars 
of net assets, no bonded debt and no bank loans — assurance 
that no Studebaker will ever become an orphan. 


Depreciation cut to aminimum by Studebaker’s “ No-Yearly- 


- Models” policy. 


3 Intrinsic worth of the Unit-Built Studebakers which makes 


them stay sold. 


4 One-Profit prices which mean that the purchaser has an 
equity so substantial that he will not sacrifice it. 


Re-sale value maintained by the popularity of Certified 
Studebakers sold under the famous Studebaker Dealers’ 


Pledge on Used Car Sales. 


ECAUSE of the above factors, scores of the largest 

banks in the United States have made money 

available for time purchases of Studebaker cars at rock 
bottom rates. 


This low-interest money is placed at your disposal 
through a financing organization exclusively engaged 
in serving Studebaker dealers. 


Before you buy any car out of income (whether it 
is in the field of the Standard Six Coach at $1195 or 
the Big Six Sedan at $2245), find out exactly how much 
of your total payment is for the car itself, and how 
much for interest, insurance, brokerage, etc. 


Then get the corresponding Studebaker figures and 
ask yourself why you should pay out money for the 
sheer blue sky of excess financing rates. 


THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION OF AMERICA, SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
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Choose Cyclone Fence 
@ —the Acknowledged Leader 


Another year has started. Make it 
a prosperous year. Protect your 
industrial property, add to the effi- 
ciency of your organization by en- 
closing grounds with Cyclone Fence. 
Cyclone is the fence the majority 
of fence buyers want. It’s the fence 
that everybody knows—the 
acknowledged standard. First in 
popularity because first in quality, 
first in all the major improvements 
in property protection fence. 


Back of Cyclone Fence today is a 
bigger, better organization than 
ever before, offering a nation-wide 
service, and assuming complete re- 
sponsibility for the planning, selec- 
tion, manufacture and erection of 
the Cyclone Fence you purchase. 


Fence your industrial property. Do 
it this year. Choose Cyclone, the 
fencethat affords permanent protec- 
tion and insures lasting satisfaction. 


Phone, wire or write nearest offices. 
Ask for new Cyclone catalog. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
Factories and Offices: Waukegan, Ill., Cleveland, 


Ohio, Newark, N.J., Fort Worth, Texas 
Pacific Coast Distributors: 
Standard Fence Co., Oakland, Calif., 


Northwest Fence & Wire Works, Portland, Ore. 


We also manufacture Wrought Iron Fence. 
©C.F.Co. 1926 


The Mark of Fence and > 
; Quality /4F Service _..aill 


FENCE 
AND PRODUCTS 
Ps 
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(Continued from Page 58) 
his bow first. Only when two people are so 


| closely allied that their points of view be- 
| come one can they write harmoniously— 


otherwise one person ought to plane off 
the surface. 

We did know two unnamed lady play- 
wrights who had worked collaboration 
down to a fine and efficient point. They sat 
together, one manning the typewriter, 
while the other did her mending. The 
choice of the woman at the keys was de- 
termined by who had the least mending to 
do. They suggested alternate sentences 
and progress was both rapid and social. 
The trouble was that although the script 
was a splendid piece of typing, all black and 
red in the proper places, no one ever cared 
to produce the play. 

In the opinion of the great and oblivious 
theatergoing public, the work of the play- 
wright is done the day his soul-torn sheaf 
of manuscript is turned into a crisp pack of 
thin typewritten sheets bound into pale- 
blue covers—a typing operation which, by 
the way, costs the playwright one hundred 
and fifty dollars in the end, unless he does 
it himself. On the contrary—and this is 
a symposium of the opinion of a number 
ofsuccessful dram- 
atists—the work 
on the play is then 
no more than half 
done. 

And the cash re- 
wards of the play 
haven’t even be- 
gun to show a 
glimmer of the zero 
after the impor- 
tant first numeral 
in the royalty 
check. True, there 
is the advance, 
which ranges from 
five hundred dol- 
lars to five thou- 
sand, and which a 
known dramatist 
is apt to get from 
a manager at the 
mere outline of an 
idea. The manager 
is sure the play 
will be competent 
and accurate in 
workmanship, if 
not a success, and 
is willing to gam- 
ble that much for an option. The author 
receives the impetus that someone likes 
his idea and the producer bets that the play 
will be a hit. If it is, the advance comes 
out of the royalties due the author. If it 
is a flop, the manager loses and the author 
wins—in a manner of speaking. 


In the Shadow of the Actor 


So important is the amount of work left 
in the business of playwriting after the last 
curtain has been written that the author 
can scarcely ever start work on a new play 
until the old is either well started on a run 
or has been shipped tothe limbo of thestore- 
house. 

When a novelist finishes a book it’s done 
and he may write the first sentence of his 
next book on the final page. There is no in- 
termediary between himself and his public. 
In the drama, there is the production and 
the actors to come between the beloved 
dialogue as conceived by the dramatist, and 
the liberties that may be taken with it if he 
doesn’t watch out. 

Experienced and wise playwrights do 
watch out. The Authors League managers’ 
contract, agreed on some years ago as a 
standard basic form, makes it imperative 
that authors be consulted, if they desire, in 
the selection of a director and the actors. 
As the play nears presentation, the shadow 
of the actor looms so big before the sun of 
the author that he is almost obscured, so it 
behooves him to look well to who is play- 
ing his parts. 

Most authors maintain, perhaps with un- 
fair bitterness, that the public, outside of 


Jesse Lynch Williams, Author of Why Marry, 
the Play Which Won the Pulitzer Prize in1917 


January i 


the few intimately concerned yj 
theater, never knows who wrote th 
After the playwright’s name igs 9 
nounced, it grows smaller and sm 
type until it disappears at last eyg 
the advertisements. In the legs g 
cated centers there is an impresgj 
the actors make up the lines as ¢ 
along. 

A charming and not too intelligen 
of Mr. Megrue’s from the South g; 
vival of one of his plays in her hom 

“T saw your play again, Roi,” 
ported rapturously, “and they pl 
almost word for word like the first tj 

There is, too, that delightful 
critic who reviewed a play in whic 
Jane Cowl was the star. 


The Heroine in The Green 


“Miss Cowl,’ he wrote, “met 
situation with courage and ingenuit 
ing every obstacle put before her.” 

Dramatists can’t mind too much, 
a hit, they get over it. If it isn’t—¢ 
over it too. 

The best the author can do is to 
vise the selection of actors. If he} 
scribed a ts 
der blond 
the heroine 
see that : 
dark one 
hired. Son 
it would be 
if he alte 
type to sI 
actress. Ti 
case which 
coming } 
with a sp 
markablee 
the theate 
Michael 
writes The 
Hatandma 
heroine 
stirring by 
vice of her 
gold hair a 
Mediterr 


much more like the Hudson Rive 
and she converts even the autho 
ing that she was his original here 
Selecting actors is a trying jo 
the businesslike author should b 
spend time on. Weeding out th 
from the competent is an art in 
though the amateur spirit is fin 
execution is rotten; and unless 
people are in the right parts, the 
color of a play can vanish in am 
Numerous laired difficulties 
for the author who is picking 
a task which is, of course, shared W 
producer of the play. There is the da 
the actor who is a splendid sight | 
One is so impressed by first reading 
part that he is engaged at once. Th 
fifty chances to fifty that this is the 
his talent, not the beginning. | 
There are the actors who feel thé 
own personality is so important th 
must go by. | 
A girl was engaged for a part ina : 
Megrue’s. She was supposed to laugl' 
ily at a certain line. At the third re 
she stopped laughing. 
““What’s the matter?” asked the’ 
“You laugh there, you know.” — | 
“Yes, I know,” she replied. “I t! 
it was funny at first, but I don't tl 
any more.” 
“T’m very sorry.’”’ The author wi 
“You not only have to laugh at tl 
now but I hope you will have to {¢ 
months on Broadway.” 
Musical-comedy actors are often’ 
cult lot. They are mostly out of val 
(Continued on Page 62) | 
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he Success Story of 


lity regained . . . clogged intestines 
digestive disorders corrected . . . dis- 
‘ing skin eruptions conquered... 
ugh one simple fresh food 


OT a “cure-all,’’ not a medicine in any 
sense—Fleischmann’s Yeast is simply 
a remarkable fresh food. 


The millions of tiny active yeast plants 
in every cake invigorate the whole system. 
They aid digestion—clear the skin—banish 
the poisons of constipation. Where cathar- 
tics give only temporary relief, yeast 
strengthens the intestinal muscles and 
makes them healthy and active. And day 
by day it releases new stores of energy. 


Let us send you a free copy of our 
latest booklet on Yeast for Health. 
Health Research Dept. D-2, The 
Fleischmann Company, 701 Wash- 
ington Street, New York. 


WAS troubled with gas, skin eruptions, 
constipation and loss of appetite. My 
hysician recommended Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
stadually my condition returned to normal. 
Vly appetite is splendid, my skin has cleared, 
nd my intestinal tract functions perfectly. 
still eat my Fleischmann’s Yeast to keep fit.’’ 
JoHN W. HEMMERLE, West Philadelphia, Pa. 


(RIGHT) 


BECAME acquainted over the chess board 
with a physician. He believed that the colon 
‘ontained the ills of the human body and ad- 
vised Yeast as the remedy. Later I was afflicted 
vith painful skin eruptions. A friend reminded 
ne of the doctor’s advice. Coffee and yeast be- 
‘ame my breakfast and health and happiness 
vere restored. Never again did I neglect my 
Id friend’s advice.” 
Warwick H. RIpLey, Indianapolis, Ind. 


lime. 


ousands 


‘POR several years I have been sub- 
ject to nervous indigestion and 
chronic constipation. My complexion 
was poor, I did not relish meals, was 
blue and despondent. I decided to give 
Fleischmann’s Yeast a thorough trial. 
In six weeks I have averaged three 
cakes a day. My appetite is returning, 
my complexion is much better and last 
but not least my constipation is grad- 
ually leaving.” 
Mrs. Bessti£ A. WRIGHT, Chicago, Ill. 


(LEFT) 


«FOR years I have been an ardent 
exponent of sports out-of-doors. In 
spite of this I was a victim of chronic 
auto-intoxication which developed into 
lasting headaches. In 1922 I started 
eating Fleischmann’s Yeast each day. 
The result was amazing: all trace of 
intestinal poisoning disappeared and 
with it the dreaded headaches. Now 
my vacation at St. Moritz, Switzerland, 
each winter is perfect relaxation.” 
Epwarp C. DuBLE, New York City 


AT two or three cakes regularly every 


day before meals: on crackers—in 


fruit juices, water or milk—or just plain, 
nibbled from the cake. 
especially, dissolve one cake in hot water 
(not scalding) before breakfast and at bed- 
Buy several cakes at a time—they 
will keep fresh in a cool dry place for two 
or three days. 
mann’s Yeast. Start eating it today! 


For constipation 


All grocers have Fleisch- 
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BUILT TO LAST A BUSINESS LIFETIME | 


HicH SPEED 
ADDING-CALCULATOR 


HAT statement,—“It 
quickly paid for itself’’, is the 
keynote of countless letters from 
executives who investigated the 
Monroe through our free trial offer. 


If you will let a Monroe 
Man place a Monroe High Speed 
Adding-Calculator in your office, 
instruct your assistants in its simple 
operation, have them use it on 
your own work, you will fully 
appreciate the value of the service 
the Monroe renders. 


Expense and production 
reports will show that the Monroe 
quickly pays for itself—not only in 
salaries, but in avoiding delays, 
confusion, risk and worry. The 
Monroe saves time through its 
flexibility and short-cut methods, 
its simple operation and lightning 
speed. The Monroe saves errors 
with its locked-figure keyboard 
and visible proof of first-time ac- 
curacy. The Monroe saves you 
money for it is made in sizes and 
models for every figuring need. 


Why not prove that the 
Monroe will more than pay for 
itself on your work? We will 
gladly arrange a free trial. 


MONROE CALCULATING 
MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
General Offices and Plant, Orange, N. J. 


Monroe Machines and Service are available in” 
All Principal Cities of the U. S., Canada, Great 
Britain, Europe and throughout the World 


A DEVELOPMENT OF 50 YEARS | 
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(Continued from Page 60) 
and are not used to being given lines which 
are part of a fabric which is to stretch over 
three hours. They are always looking for 
the main chance and their own encore. 

To this school belong the actors who will 
edge a colleague into the back drop to get 
the best position before the audience for 
themselves. 

Casting is made difficult for the drama- 
tist if he is sensitive to the pretty tense 
drama that is going on so often in the lives 
of the applicants. Insanely proud, mad- 
deningly boastful and so very pathetic with 
their unvaried stories of how they have 
never worked for less than two hundred a 
week, but just because they think this is 
going to be such an interesting play, and 
because they want to stay in New York, 
and because—well, because they have been 
living on borrowed money all summer, they 
will take a bit for fifty dollars. 

One woman wrote to Mr. Megrue on be- 
half of her daughter to plead for a jobina 
new production. She knew the daughter 
would be a success because she, the mother, 
had always planned to have her an actress, 
and had gone to the theater constantly be- 
fore she was born. 

It is supposed to be part of the job of the 
playwright to keep his cast down. Small 
cast is a great selling point to a producer. 
But when it becomes necessary to pay a 
rather inferior actor who is on the crest of 
the wave—in contrast to the aboye- 
mentioned waifs—three or four hundred 
dollars a week, a few extra bits to lend 
color at, say, forty dollars apiece do not 
seem too unreasonable. 


Staging Your Own 


Once the play is cast the now slightly 


| dazed author is free to turn to rehearsals. 


It is an immeasurable advantage for an 


| author to stage his play himself, unless his 
| temperament is so knife-edged that he will 


drive both himself and his actors into 


| lunacy at that dangerous time. The defect 


in having a third person—for by this time 
the play has the breath of life in it—come 
between the author and his work is that the 
play gets away from its original intent. 
There are all the vital but finicky details 
which no one but the author is concerned 
enough to watch. 

The dramatist must himself make a list 
of the slightest property details if he wants 
his play to resemble his idea of it. Follows 
a small section of a list which had to be 
made by the long suffering author for his 
latest production of Venice for Two: 


SCENE ONE 
Bar FURNISHINGS 


‘Bar glasses 


Soda glasses 
Water glasses 
Spring-water-bottle openers 
Bar cloths, bar towels 
Match and cigarette stands 
Small brandy glasses 
Large brandy glasses 
Corkscrew, corks 
Liqueur glasses 
Roast ham 
Slices rye bread 
Pretzels 
Bowl of salted nuts 
Bottle of Napoleon brandy 
Scotch-whisky bottles 
Pint champagne bottle 
Quart champagne bottle 
Spring-water bottles, Evian 
Perrier, Apollinaris 
ibeacagut! petne 

randy bottles . 
Cognac bottles Practical 
Absinth bottles J 


SCENE THREE 
DRAWING-RooM ON TRAIN 


Not practical 


Stuff to make up upper and lower berths 

Sheets, four pillows, pillow cases 

Framed photo ads on walls 

Parcel rack of fish cord 

Table to 

Tableclot 

Check tray for waiter 

Check for dinner 

Italian money to pay 

Napkin for waiter 

Practical buzzer 

Engine whistle, practical 

Something to sound like creak of berth when 
one turns Over, 


ut between seats 
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In the matter of costumes and personal 
equipment he must be equally exact. Even 
the contents of the men’s pockets and the 
women’s hand bags are specified. And at 
that, an actor who had been given his care- 
ful instructions as to ‘“‘evening dress, with 
mustache”? weeks ahead appeared at the 
dress rehearsal with a shining face that 
looked like our best shaving-soap adver- 
tisements. 

“Oh,” said he plaintively, “I didn’t 
know I had to have a mustache.” 

By the time a play is ready to open, its 
creator feels as if the mere act of writing 
had been as simple as filling a bucket with 
sand at the seashore. He has decided on 
the scenery—‘‘ Yes, we’ve got to have real 
bottles in the bar scene. No, it won’t do to 
paint them on the back drop. How do I 
know where you'll get them? All right, I’ll 
bring some bottles of my own down’’—he 
has tactfully assured actors that it would 
be quite impossible to raise any salaries be- 
fore the play opens; has strengthened the 
leading lady in her demand for blue chiffon 
pajamas rather than pink, and has made 
the final decision against white damask 
tablecloths on the iron tables in the terrace 
café scene. 


The By-Products of Playwriting 


Then, all the signs in the heavens being 
favorable, the play opens on the road and 
the tide of money turns. Instead of going 
out in a flood, it begins to come in in a 
trickle. The author and producer are in 
most cases grateful if a play pays its road 
expenses. During this period of probation 
the author stays by the side of his child, 
giving it everything from moral courage to 
blood transfusions. Things done to a play 
during its trial period are so numerous and 
so separate an art that any detailed de- 
scription would mean a separate article. 
Since this piece deals with the business of 
writing a successful play, not with the busi- 
ness of seeing it struggle on the road, we 
will presume that the dramatist views his 
work at a metropolitan opening, be it 
Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia or New 
York. 

Here at last, granting a success great 
enough to keep the play on the expensive 
theatrical boards, the glint of gold begins 
to shine through the murk, and the author 
at once—the end of the week, that is—be- 
gins to get his share of whatever profits 
there may be. 

The average author’s royalty is 5 per 
cent on the first four or five thousand dol- 
lars’ gross box-office receipts, 7.5 per cent 
on the next two or three thousand and 10 
per cent on everything over those sums. On 
this scale the author gets seven hundred 
and fifty a week if the takings are ten thou- 
sand dollars. In New York a play must do 
nine or ten thousand a week to stay at all; 
so the profits, if any, are apt to be tidy. 

In case a play is hovering on the border 
line, the author is the last person to be 
paid, no doubt because he is the last person 
to want the play stopped. The theater 
must be paid, the actors, the costly stage 
hands, or the show won’t go on. It is to his 
interest to keep it alive. It is well within 
his rights to have a writ served, but once a 
play closes there is very wan chance that it 
will ever open again. 

If a play is once known by that succulent 
word “‘hit,’’ the author can experience the 
sensation of owning a fertile oil well. The 
harrow is over and he can take his exercise 
by slitting envelopes containing royalty 
checks. 

It is impossible to give definite figures as 
to what can be made out of a play. Suppos- 
ing a hit plays to seventeen thousand dol- 
lars a week. The author will make about 
fifteen hundred. If the play runs a year— 
do your own multiplication. In the field of 
musical comedy the profits are not quite so 
startling, as they must be split several 
ways between the lyric writer, the book 
writer and the composer of the music. 
They are striking enough, however, as the 
box-office receipts of such lyric offerings as 
Rose-Marie and The Student Prince are at 


Janua 


low ebb if they take in as little ¢ 
five thousand dollars a week. 

Besides his production royalti 
are many interesting money-ma) 
products waiting in the cushion 
room of the successful dramatist, 
the movie rights, stock rights, seec 
pany rights, book rights and foreig 

In buying movie rights, the film 
the manager play ping-pong wi 
ranging from thirty thousand toa 
in their dickers, while the author 
stand by with asmile. It is to them 
interest to get as much as possible, 
gets half the author’s profits on 
A good round sum has an imme 
licity value both for the play and 
ing picture—so much so that sey 
thousand dollars has come to be, 
frequent prize for screen privilege 
rights bring less spectacular sum 
author must split with the produce 
all rights, fifty-fifty. At best, the: 
tion of a play brings only mod 
royalties, and printed versions of t 
do not sell to any extent unless yor 
Shakspere or Mr. Shaw. 

Foreign rights, except in the east 
that go to London, are apt to be 
of gratification to the author rat 
profit. .Mare Connelly and Geor 
man were once highly entertaine 
cover that one of their plays w 
performed in Holland with a very 
Dutch title. But as far as royalties 
one had ever told them anything. 

Second companies are rich new 
the mine of the successful dramati 
when third and fourth and fifth e 
appear the profits pile up, as they 
the case of Abie’s Irish Rose, un 
people in the theatrical business ¢ 
of them without wincing. Stockr 
a nice help in taxi fare, as well as¢ 
compliment to the author in mal 
feel that his work hasn’t vanished 
temporary limbo a year after the 
As to amateur rights, the last by-pri 
know an author who got a thousan 
last year—amateurs pay about tw 
dollars a performance for the use of 
as his share on a piece that had e¢ 
happy end eight years before. 


What Price Success 


Once a play is running smooth 
grace of the gods and the critics, 
assed playwright can stop foram 
breathe, to have a haircut and or¢ 
suit. The last two he will need, fo 
still a little more to this business 
writing—duties, as they are ra 
gantly called, to the public. | 
clubs, for instance, have great lo 
be addressed by playwrights, wl 
best pretty poor stuttering fellow 
like, for conversational purposes, 
met the author of the play they! 
or are going to see. Theater clu 
attend matinées in a body often’ 
author of the play to show himsel 
luncheons—and what could be les 
ous than to refuse? ; 

Sometimes they are disappoint 
tactful practicers of the craft. A 
dramatist was recently forced by 
agent and manager to attend a! 
He ate through chicken patties, 
loathed; he made a speech whichn 
himself sick, sighed, sat down. Th 
member arose and she said, “W 
tell us what impelled you to write 
youtiful play, Mr. A?”’ 

“To make money,” he answere¢ 
house fell with their faces. 

It has been said—and this is 
much as most statistics—that a 
cessful play will make two hund) 
sand dollars for its author during 
this country—this in money. Tht 
the glow that comes from heal 
words across the footlights, from | 
sona grata to the stage-door man, 
ing able to lurk in the lobby of ¢ 
actual production as the 8:31 rus! 
around the ticket taker, has not 
satisfactorily computed. | 
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Roofs in perfect 


_.. color harmony 


Today thousands are asking 


“What Color for My Roof ?” 


Here 2s an answer to this most important question—a way 
to choose exactly the color that will look best on YOUR home 


For the roof of your particular home there 
is one most fitting color. 


A color that will harmonize most pleas- 
ingly with its walls, trim and architec- 
tural style. A color that will carry its char- 
acter and charm from eaves to ridgepole. 


Perhaps it’s Weathered Brown. Or it 
may be Opal, or Dusk Blue, or Onyx— 
or any one of the distinctive Richardson 
colorings, permanently fixed in slate. 


How you can decide 


Thousands, like you, have asked us how 
to choose. Now a way is offered you—a 
way to select, with absolute assurance, the 
perfect color scheme for your own house. 


Send for the new booklet, What Color 
for the Roof? In it you will find page after 
page of interesting homes, showing you 
pleasing color combinations of body, 
trim, and roof. 


With the booklet you will receive the 
Richardson Harmonizer. This fascinating 


device enables you to see the effect of 108 
different color combinations. It will show 
you im advance exactly how any Multi- 
crome roof will look upon your house. 


Before you build or re-roof be sure to 
send for these valuable guides. They are 
offered at less than cost—25 cents for both. 
Order by coupon below. 


Where to see the new colors 


Your nearest dealer in building materials 
can show you Richardson Multicrome 
Roofs in a range and beauty of color never 
before obtainable at moderate cost. 

He will show you, too, why the points 
mentioned in the panel at the right make 
the beauty of these roofs so Jasting. 


“The RICHARDSON COMPANY 
Lockland (Cincinnati) Ohio 


250 W. 57th St., New York City ~ Chicago ~ Atlanta 
New Orleans < Dallas x 63 Albany St., Cambridge (Boston) 


Pacific Coast Distributor 
ZELLERBACH PAPER CO., San Francisco 


Tile red, antique brown, and heather purple, is 
@ pleasing combination for a white colonial home 


50% THICKER THAN 
THE ORDINARY ROOF 


The Richardson Multicrome roof 
is built of Super-Giant Shingles 
—extra large, extra heavy. Its 
509% greater thickness adds both 
beauty of texture and years of 
endurance. Its base is sturdy, 
long-fibre Richardson felt. 


Its water proofing is Viskalt— 
99.8% pure bitumen, especially 


vacuum-processed. Its surface is 
slate in close, overlapping flakes 
—further protection against 
weather and fire.” 


This roof gives the maximum 
roof value at a moderate price- 
It is less expensive than slate, 
tile or asbestos, and appraxi- 
mates in price ordinary wood 
shingles. It is economical to lay 
and equally good for new or 

over-the-old-roof jobs. 
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RICHARDSON ROOFING 


Colorful Multi- 
crome Roofs— 
everywhere they 
are lending charm 
to American homes 
at moderate cost 


The Richardson Company, 
Dept. 86-A, Lockland, Ohio. 


booklet and Harmonizer. 


Gaye 


Enclosed find 25c (stamps or wrapped coin) for your new 


SPU Seach te tee sis nat ans atcnsntnsi cope. TE 


MAIL THIS “COUPON 


Deaers: Write us 
about securing the 
Richardson franchise 
“> for your territory 
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But now I’m a-goin’ to give her the best 
that money kin buy. I’m a-goin’ to take her 
East, an’ when I hit N’ Yawk, son, I ain’t 
a-goin’ to be wearin’ no flannel shirt. I’m 
a-goin’ rigged up proper, the same as Swede 
Johnson done after he struck it rich up to 
Dawson in the ol’ days.” 

“How do you mean—rigged up proper?” 
asked Burkett, with a closer look at his 
companion. 

“I’m goin’ to git me patent leathers an’ 
a plug hat an’ a Prince Albert coat an’ but- 
ton my gullet up behind a boiled collar,” 
was the other’s shyly boastful reply. “An’ 
since I’ve got ready money, I’m goin’ to 
show it.” 

A look of concern came into the city 
man’s face. 

“T wouldn’t do that,’ he said, with his 
first intonation of sympathy. “I really 
wouldn’t,”’ he repeated, touched by the in- 
deftnable air of pathos brooding about the 
toil-worn figure beside him. 

“Vuh sure wouldn’t recommend me 
goin’ in no outfit like this?” asked the 
somewhat bewildered Kadiak, with a 
glance down at his frayed corduroys. 

“No,” hesitated Burkett, conscious of 
the need of feeling his way. “‘But you'll be 
in a new world, you see, and it will be so 
much more comfortable moving quietly 
about a big city until you understand its 
ways. The important thing, I’d say, would 
be to remain as—as inconspicuous as pos- 
sible, especially at first.” 

A look of concern crept up into the 
seamed old face. 

“‘T’d no more go to N’ Yawk than I’d go 
to Jerusalem, if it wasn’t for Junie,’ con- 
fidentially admitted the old miner. “But 
I want to give that girl her chance.” 

“Does your daughter insist on going?” 
inquired the unparticipating man from 
outside. 

“She ain’t said overmuch along that 
line,’ was the slightly delayed admission, 
“but I suspicion she’s done a power 0’ 
thinkin’. An’ a high-spirited girl natur’ly 
gits plumb sick o’ beans an’ sowbelly an’ 
stokin’ a winter cookstove an’ hearin’ 
nothin’ but a fox bark across five miles 0’ 
wilderness snow.” His voice trailed off 
into silence. When he spoke again, he did 
so with a meekness that came strangely 
from a man of his bulk. ‘“‘I take it yuh’re 
a real N’ Yawker yuhself?”’ Burkett 
nodded. 

““We’ve been New Yorkers for three gen- 
erations,” he explained; and he tried to 
make it sound casual. 

“Then I assoom we'll mebbe be bumpin’ 
together some time or other, seein’ we’ll be 
livin’ in the same city,’ the older man 
hesitatingly suggested. 

“‘l’m sorry,” said Burkett, “but my 
company will probably be sending me down 
to Guatemala toward the end of the month, 
and I expect to be there until Christmas- 
time.” 

The old miner reached for his pipe, but 
instead of lighting it, sat looking out over 
the valley mists with brooding eyes. 

“Well, we'll git onto the ropes some way 
or other,” he heavily admitted. And some 
vague compassion almost prompted the 
younger man to reconsider his earlier reso- 
lution of aloofness, almost tempted him to 
risk a personal humiliation in the per- 
formance of an impersonal service. But a 
faint pennon of smoke, showing above the 
pointed spruce tops far up the valley, re- 
minded him of a half-wild young woman 
with thundercloud eyes and a tongue like a 
bull whip; and the prospect, at the mo- 
ment, seemed too much like a descent into 
the animal kingdom. 

“Oh, there’s lots about New York you 
can’t help liking,” he observed by way of 
amendment. ‘‘Always plenty to see and 
do there.” 

“So they tell me,” was the other’s ab- 
stracted reply, and he was still abstracted 
in manner as he rose slowly to his feet. 
“Son,” he finally found the courage to say, 
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“T’ve got a gallon o’ the best hooch money 
can buy in that pack o’ mine. What say to 
trailin’ back to my wikiup an’ assistin’ 
Junie an’ me consoom this same fire water?” 

“Can your daughter drink that sort of 
stuff?” demanded Burkett, with a head 
nod toward the pack bag, and still again 
his thoughts went back to the animal 
kingdom. 

“She’s a-goin’ to on this occasion,” 
averred the old prospector. “We've struck 
it rich an’ our troubles is over. An’ as is 
fittin’ an’ proper at such a time, there’s 
sure goin’ to be a jamboree in the ol’ home 
shack t’night!”’ 

Still again Burkett was conscious of 
some indeterminate sense of pathos about 
the old figure that belonged to a world so 
remote from his own, and it was more than 
foolish to think of those two worlds com- 
mingling. 

“T’m afraid you'll have to count me 
out,” he said, as he got up and made ready 
to break camp. 

I 
UNEAU MacLEAN, for certain rea- 
sons of her own, was not the first to 

bring up the matter of the stranger’s visit 
to the shack; and Kadiak himself seemed 
in no hurry to revert to a contact that had 
thrown unexpected shadows across his 
horizon of contentment. It was not until 
after supper, in fact, that any reference 
was made to Burkett’s visit. The thick- 
shouldered prospector sat at the cleared 
deal table with a pencil in his hand, poring 
over a package of papers that deepened the 
frown on his weathered face. His move- 
ments were slow as he began to figure. 

‘Six hundred even, an’ one hundred an’ 
eighty-five is seven hundred an’ eighty- 
five, an’ fifty-five thousand for the flume 
an’ timberlands along the ol’ valley makes 
a total of eight hundred an’ forty. Hight 
hundred an’ forty thousand dollars—that’s 
what your ol’ pop’s worth, not countin’ the 
royalties on the lower placer holdin’s this 
dumswiggled syndicate aims to work over 
with steam dredges. An’ if I ain’t in the 
millionaire class, I’m so mighty near it yuh 
couldn’t tell the diff’rence with a sur- 
veyor’s chain.” 

“‘That’s a heap big pile 0’ money, pop,” 
said Juneau, looking up from the moose- 
skin moccasin on which she was sewing. 

“Which same won’t come home to us, 
Junie, until we mush out o’ this polar re- 
gion an’ git planted where the high rollers 
never even stop to look round for their 
change.” 

Juneau sat with needle poised, a far- 
away look in her eye. 

“Tt’ll seem plumb queer, ridin’ round on 
them solid-paved roads an’ havin’ every- 
thing done for yuh an’ just turnin’ a nickel 
tap to git your wash water.” 

Kadiak nodded his abstracted assent. 

“Well, if the swell folks do it, it’s up to 
yuh to learn how. Yuh’ve hankered to 
move in them high circles an’ your pop’s 
a-goin’ to give yuh the chance.” 

A meditative look came into the girl’s 
eyes as she moved an explorative finger tip 
along the roots of her raven-wing hair. 

“‘T’ve been readin’ up on N’ Yawk,” she 
observed, scratching the nape of her neck. 
“They’ve a train system they call Subways, 
runnin’ plumb under the house cellars. 
And they’ve another system they call the 
Elevated, runnin’ along the housetops like 
a flume on stilts. An’ that Seattle Sunday 
paper was a-sayin’ the women members of 
the Four Hundred took mud baths to make 
their skins soft.” 

The old miner at the deal table seemed to 
resent this information. 

‘* An’ them’s the folks we’ll be asked to as- 
sociate with, two-legged varmints doin’ 
what Skeemo an’ his tribe did afore ’em!”’ 

““Mebbe we’ll have to do some o’ the 
askin’,”’ suggested the girl with the moc- 
casin. 

“Yuh naturally ain’t goin’ to tear open 
a town like N’ Yawk in a day,” conceded 


Kadiak. ‘But I guess money like ours’ll 
git us about anywheres we aim to go.” 

“Yuh know, pop,’ pursued the girl 
called Juneau as she sewed, ‘‘a lot’s goin’ 
to depend on the kind of a start we git off 
to in that noo town. I mean we’ve got to 
make ’em see we was somebody before we 
got there. We got to keep away from the 
cheap folks an’ carry ourselves right.” 

“Yes, Junie, you’re plumb right there,” 
agreed Kadiak as he knocked out his pipe. 
‘An’ it ain’t jus’ dressin’ genteel that’s 
a-goin’ to git us over the divide. It’s the 
way we carry ourselves all along the line. 
For instance, there’s the question 0’ 
Skeemo. I assoom, naturally, you ain’t 
figgerin’ on carryin’ no bear cub into the 
metropolis with yuh?”’ 

Juneau’s movement as she turned on her 
parent was a peremptory one. 

““An’ I assoom you ain’t a-figgerin’ I’m 
craven-hearted enough to abandon a cub 
I’ve milk-fed from the day he was took 
away from his dyin’ mother?” she de- 
manded with a sudden deepening of color. 

“But yuh can’t take no wild critter like 
Skeemo into city quarters,’ contended 
Kadiak. 

“‘Skeemo’s no wilder’n I am,” asserted 
the girl with the rebellious mouth. ‘“An’ 
when I mush East, that bear cub’s goin’ 
with me!” 

“Yuh’ll look fine, won’t yuh, amblin’ 
down Fift’ Avenue with a fair-sized black 
bear doggin’ along beside yuh!” 

But Junie was oblivious to that shaft of 
scorn. 

“T was readin’ where an actress went 
down that same street with a pet leopard 
sittin’ in the car seat beside her, an’ if they 
can stand for leopards, they sure ain’t goin’ 
to bellyache much over a decent-actin’ 
bear cub that ain’t no more vicious than a 
spring lamb. No, sir! Skeemo’s been my 
best friend up here in the bush, an’ we stick 
together to the bitter end.” 

“Then I calculate itll be some sudden 
termination,’ said Kadiak with a shrug of 
resignation. ‘For a live bear’ll sure stam- 
pede them city tenderfeet off Main Street. 
An’ leadin’ a critter like that around won’t 
add any considerable to your popularity.” 

“They’ll have to get used to us both,” 
proclaimed the girl with the cloudy eyes. 

“But Soapy McCoy was tellin’ me down 
to Dawson,” pointed out the patient-eyed 
old prospector, ‘‘how they don’t even stand 
for house dogs in them high-class city 
hotels.” 

“Then we'll get us a house of our own,” 
asserted the new-fledged daughter of 
wealth. ‘‘For where I go, Skeemo goes 
too.” 

Kadiak sat silent for a ponderable length 
of time. 

“T was wonderin’,” he finally ventured, 
“how Skeemo’s goin’ to like this sudden 
change o’ latitood himself. I mean, seein’ 
as he’s been brought up in the open an’ 
always had the come an’ go of a seven-mile 
valley slope, how’s he goin’ to take to bein’ 
penned up in a plush-lined hotel room?” 

“‘He’ll get used to it, the same as yuh an’ 
me ’ll get used to it,’’ contended the girl 
with the pugnaciously squared underlip. 

‘An’ s’posin’ we don’t?” questioned the 
old man with the wistful eyes. 

“Well, I want a chance to,” averred 
Juneau. ‘If we’ve got money to burn, I 
want to burn it where it’ll show me a side 0’ 
life I never got a look into before.’”’ She 
swung about of a sudden and bent an ap- 
praising eye on her troubled parent. ‘‘Say, 
pop, why’re yuh so low-spirited about this 
streak o’ luck yuh’ve been sighin’ for ever 
since I was knee-high to a grasshopper? 
Yuh’ve struck it rich, an’ your days of 
grubbin’ an’ toilin’ are gone forever. Your 
whole world’s changed. Yuh’re the biggest 
man between Alaska an’ Lake Winnipeg, 
an’ if yuh gimme a chance I’m goin’ to turn 
myself into something yuh’ll plumb be 
proud of. I’m goin’ to study them city folks 
as close as yuh’d study a promise 0’ pay 
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dirt, an’ I’m goin’ to git wise to 
0’ livin’ an’ lookin’ at things. I’m 
study harder’n a Nitchie ina 
an’ I’m goin’ to be as smooth: 
that bishop’s wife who came 
Selkirk that summer. I tell yuh 
a-goin’ to pull down my chance. 
to be so genteel yuh’ll doff you 
ev’ry time yuh open a cab door f 
them city stiff-necks’ll think I car 
a chateau in Italy instead of a 
back o’ beyond!”’ 
Kadiak sighed, for all his hea 
approval. 
“Yuh’re younger ’n I am, JI 
said, as he lifted his jug of hoo 
table. | 
“Young or old,” said the girl, 
den vehemence, ‘‘we’re both i 
move together.”’ Her face hard 
ever, as she watched her father 
cupful of the amber-colored liqu 
lappin’ up half a gallon o’ fire 
the most promisin’ way 0’ star 
new program.” 
““Mebbe not,” assented the 
“but I’m a-goin’ to celebrate in th 
for the sake of ol’ times. This } 
more’n a good rifle; an’ I may be 
aire, but I’m not wasteful.” 
The morose light went from | 
he put down the empty cup. 
the girl as she put away her 
stoked the sheet-iron cookstove 
frayed flannelette nightgown o 
hide clothesline between the 
smoke-stained chimney. He sh 
chair so as to face the cherry 
stove hearth. But the frown ca 
his face as he sat there. 
“What ’d yuh think o’ that ei 
he asked, without turning abou 
daughter. 
He was conscious of her ai 
ment, even before she asked, 
dood?” 
““That minin’ engineer the sync 
up here to look over Skookum Sl 
they closed; the cheechako yuh 
moosin’ off the map yisterday 
“He ain’t got backbone enoug 
a louse,’ said Juneau, with 
unlooked-for bitterness. 
‘‘He’s plumb smart at headwo 
tended Kadiak. 
“How far’ll headwork git yu 
world?” demanded Juneau. 
instead of answering that questi 
himself to another drink. 
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UNEAU MacLEAN was more 
her departure from Skoo 
she would admit even to he 
strangely like death and rebirth, 
rupt transition from one wor 
and it brought home to the sl 
girl the depth to which the root 
had struck. Yet there was so. 
found when she came to app 
worldly possessions, that she ¢ 
along with her. 
The journey from the Landing 
Forks was made by canoe 
dered doubly onerous by the 
Skeemo, who chafed against 
so abruptly imposed upon 
ceived, in fact, more than on 
thump on the nose from 
mained vaguely morose an 
padlocking the lonely cabin 
northern peaks. Juneau he 
talkative than usual. But a 
each new turn of the river, pa 
strange look of ardency glowed 
and a childlike smile of expecta’ 
about her lips. After a visit tot 
store at the Forks, it is true, 
her beaded moccasins and her 
turban of marten skin, supplan 
by a pair of pale tan oxfords, tha 
her undisciplined toes, and a 
worn picture hat of plum- 
(Continued on Pag 
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with orange-tinted _ poppies, 
t head ache holding it up. But 
ht of being resplendently at- 
‘in her life, lay ample anodyne 
Is. 

ader of the trip to the coast 
a depressingly dirty launch 
of stale halibut and engine oil. 
ynpour of rain obscured the 
ir journey, and Juneau sighed 
en they were finally installed 
fronted hotel run by an ex- 
10 recognized a friend of his 
in the suddenly expansive 


old sourdoughs in fact se- 
yously celebrated that unex- 
awith a quart of illicit Seotch 
hile they awaited the steamer 
ned in seclusion, nursing an 
ed headache, and his discon- 
er was prompted to dine alone 
pped ten-by-twelve bedroom 
7, pool hall. ; 
mult of the final departure, 
wmer arrived in the morning, 
2d by the belated discovery 
would not be accepted on 
duly inclosed in a traveling 
ycal artisan was hurriedly set 
penter together a slotted box 
nfine a none too complaisant 
asmile spread along the line 
yageurs leaning over the rail 
/ was triumphantly hoisted 
1 laughter even broke from 
ien Juneau, carefully watch- 
ition, resented the roughness 
eemo’s crate was dropped to 


el slingers don’t know how to 
seless animal,” she cried in a 
f anger, “‘I’ll educate yuh so 
it’ll make your heads spin! 
nart Aleck aboard this tub 
that cub bear he’ll git put to 
‘ack on the jaw!” 
itil they were alone in their 
liak confronted his daughter 
if trouble on his face. 
do it, Junie,” he said with a 
lisapproval. ‘Yuh can’t go 
Y these outsiders with rough 
’n yuh can bust ’em open 
ndle. It’s worse’n tryin’ to 
n because some bar hand has 
ith bad redeye. It don’t git 
Junie, even if it does happen 
elin’s for the time bein’.” 
retorted Juneau, as she sat 
bin floor to remove a pointed 
was squeezing her foot be- 
idurance, ‘‘when I’m walked 
din’ to holler. I’m as fair- 
“female who ever kept her 
_up until the buttons were 
f. But when I lamp a raw 
n me or anything that’s dear 
mething snap in the back o’ 
I've got ’o let off steam or 


nd your feelin’ close enough, 
re a-goin’ into a circle where 

self-restrained an’ it ain’t 
mly for a young woman to 
she adder. The further east 
zger, the more yuh’ll under- 
ir ol’ pop is drivin’ at. An’ 
lbe considerable easier, kid, 
ighter lash rope round your 


esat on the floor massaging 
foot, gave a good deal of 
se words of wisdom. But 
mn her actions proved calam- 
itved. For when she en- 
‘saloon that noon an audible 
rounds of the tables, and 
stility burned hot in her 
sated herself in the swivel 
2d her shame in a printed 
eon unheard-of edibles were 
er attention. The nettling 
mt that suffused her before 
le on her particular wishes 
laterially to her urbanity. 
ounded by what she had 
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ordered, she defiantly proceeded to devour 
the food confronting her. 

A rotund commercial traveler, across the 
table from the girl with the nut-brown 
skin, stopped in the midst of his eating to 
study the grim adroitness with which she 
conveyed mashed potatoes from her plate 
to her vivid red mouth by means of a knife 
point. 

“What’re yuh gawkin’ at?’’ demanded 
Juneau, suddenly conscious of that con- 
centrated gaze on her actions. 

The fat man colored a little before the 
enmity of her stare, but he was not of the 
kind to cower before a woman’s anger. 

“T was merely admiring the skill with 
which you manipulate that cutting instru- 
ment,” he said, with a half-satiric smile 
that only too unpleasantly reminded her of 
a certain cheechako from New York. 

“Yuh try any more o’ that admirin’ and 
I'll cut your heart out with it!’ she said 
with a ferocity that took the laughter out 
of his eyes, and she faced no more affronts 
at that table. 

But it was a Pyrrhic victory for the girl 
from the hinterland. ‘For as Juneau sur- 
reptitiously studied the other diners about 
her, she not only grew into a disturbing 
perception of the restricted use of the table 
knife, but she also awakened to the fact 
that her traveling companions confronted 
their food with a light-hearted nonchalance 
that was quite new to her. She perceived 
differences of speech and manner, differ- 
ences of dress and deportment, differences 
of posture and outlook; and she became, of 
a sudden, less sure of herself. She opened 
her eyes for the first time to the complica- 
tions and penalties of communal life. She 
had been an individualist through all her 
youth, without quite knowing it. She had 
always done as she pleased. But she began 
to see that the opinion of others was not to 
be altogether despised, that the rights of 
others were not to be too ruthlessly over- 
ridden. 

This discovery, it is true, secretly an- 
gered her at the same time that it vaguely 
dismayed her. It touched her with a new 
moroseness and caused her to shrink in on 
herself. It even took a little of the glamour 
out of what she had first conceived as a 
high adventure. It tended to make her 
feel small and lonely and overlooked. It 
turned her, overnight, into something 
dwarfed and trivial, and a new wistfulness 
came into the nut-brown face with the 
troubled eyes—a wistfulness which she in 
her bewilderment failed to recognize as an 
odd replica of the dumb hunger touched 
with revolt that so often brooded on the 
face of Kadiak MacLean. 

But the habits of a lifetime are not 
lightly shaken off, and when they forged 
out of Hecate Strait into the open waters 
of Queen Charlotte Sound, the rolling of 
that none too steady coasting steamer 
caused Juneau to forget the miseries of the 
mind in the more poignant discomforts of 
the body. She was seasick for the first 
time in her life, and once she was persuaded 
she was not going to pass on to another 
world, she appalled a faithful steward by 
the languid ferocity of her oaths and the 
unpredictable turns of her temper. 

“Say, pop,” she averred to her anxious- 
eyed parent, “if yuh smoke in this cabin 
I'll turn inside out quicker ’n hell could 
scorch a feather!” 

And the lonely and restless Kadiak be- 
took himself forward to seek what conso- 
lation he could in the scenic beauties of 
the Strait of Georgia. 

Juneau’s depression of mind and body 
stayed with her, in fact, until they landed 
at Victoria and were confronted by the 
slightly overawing splendor of the Em- 
press Hotel. There the girl from the north 
grew into her first vague realization of the 
power of money. She saw how it could 
surround one with seclusion and comfort; 
how it could bring one a queenly suite of 
rooms overlooking a terraced garden and 
a flashing stretch of blue water; how it 
brought one unimagined good things to eat 
and orchestra music as one consumed them, 
and an elevator that rather took one’s 
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breath away as it transported one uphill 
to one’s room, and what seemed like end- 
less miles of soft-carpeted corridors, and 
snowy beds and easy-chairs and water that 
ran out of a silver tap and a bathroom so 
intricately equipped with nickel plumbing 
that Juneau got gooseflesh in her first in- 
trepid exploration of its mysteries and 
nearly scalded herself in her initial reck- 
less manipulation of its hot-water shower 
faucet. And it brought telephones, which 
her father carefully avoided, though the 
grim-eyed girl, secretly needling with ap- 
prehension, eventually took up the receiver 
and put it to her ear as she had seen others 
do, and eventually experienced both the 
miracle of sending her spoken words along 
a thread of metal and the inconvenience 
of ordering ice water and ham sandwiches 
for which she could have no possible use. 

But Juneau was not so much at peace 
with her own soul as she might have been, 
for the simple reason that an overnarrow 
pair of tan shoes were unrelentingly cramp- 
ing all happiness out of her life. So she 
went forth determinedly to shop for new 
shoes, visiting store after store, only to find 
that all women’s footwear was made too 
narrow for her undisciplined toes. She dis- 
covered, to her momentary humiliation, 
that the only thing in which she could be 
happy was a pair of boy’s lace shoes with a 
liberally wide last and an incongruously 
heavy sole. But once these were broken 
in, she forgot about their appearance and 
clumped her way back to happiness. 

She had more important things to think 
about. She was on the threshold of a new 
and totally unexplored world, and the sea- 
softened beauty of Victoria, as a whole, 
both solaced and silenced the wondering 
girl. She stood ‘bewildered by its gardens, 
so incredibly prodigal in their late-autumn 
colors. She wandered amazed among del- 
phinium and phlox and dahlias and asters. 
But most of all she loved the roses, the 
roses of unbelievable sizes and colors, that 
defied the season and bordered the vivid 
green slopes with a riot of color and filled 
the balmy sea air with a drowsy blending 
of perfumes. And she loved to slip away 
in a hired automobile, with the silent 
Kadiak at her side, and go rolling luxuri- 
ously over the undulating wide roads be- 
tween the hills, the hills that seemed so 
quiet and settled and crowded after the 
tameless slopes of the Rockies. Itseemed 
a strangely altered world, a world of order 
and beauty, a world that had been subdued 
and petted into quietness. And small 
wonder it was that a new wistfulness came 
into the eyes of the bewildered girl, and a 
vague ache of unrest kenneled itself in her 
troubled heart. 

“She’s a whale, ain’t she, pop?” cried 
Juneau the next evening, after their jour- 
ney in from Esquimalt. 

“Yuh mean that dry dock out t’ the sea 
front?’’ queried the man at her side. 

“No, I mean this ol’ world of ours,” said 
the girl, with a faint tremolo in her voice. 
“She’s sure a whale!” 

“Why, kid, yuh ain’t seen a quarter 0’ 
her yet,’’ averred Kadiak, as he knocked 
out his pipe. 

“Tt kind of upsets me,” ventured J uneau, 
after a moment of meditative silence, 
“seein’ so many people all wrapped up in 
what they’re doin’ or goin’ to do and not 
givin’ a tinker’s dam who yuh are or what 
yuh’re headin’ for.” 

“Wait until yuh hit N’ Yawk,” said the 
man with the webs of wisdom about his 
faded eyes. 

“Tm groomin’ myself for that next 
jump,” Juneau finally announced. “I 
know I ain’t rigged out yet the way I ought 
to be. But did yuh notice that English 
navy officer’s wife back to the hotel—the 
bony one with the big feather boa? Well, 
I’m a-goin’ to get me one 0’ them feather 
boas.”’ 

“Clothes, Junie, is only clothes,” de- 
murred Kadiak. ‘‘They don’t change yuh 
none inside.” 

“That’s where yuh sure fall short of 
understandin’ women, pop. Dress ’em 
right and they feel right plumb through.” 
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“But how’re they goin’ to know what’s 
right?”’ contended the old miner. ‘What 
seems right in one locality sure ain’t right 
in another. An’ the beadwork that mebbe 
knocks ’em cold up at Wapiti Gap ain’t 
goin’ to go so big along Broadway.” 

“Well, we’ve got to live and learn,” 
averred the girl with the pugnaciously 
squared underlip. 

“Yes, kid, we got to learn,’ proclaimed 
the old prospector. ‘“That’s jus’ the 
point.” He sat silent a while. “Yuh know, 
Junie, I’ve been wonderin’ if it wouldn’t be 
best for us two outlanders to bivouac right 
here in this town over winter and git onto 
the ropes before we blow East.” 

“And what would we do here?’ de- 
manded Juneau. 

“Why, yuh could git some reliable ol’ 
lady t’ sharpen up your book learnin’,”’ was 
Kadiak’s hesitating proposal. ‘Yuh could 
take lessons from one o’ them female high- 
brows, mebbe, an’ git rounded out in this 
newfangled way o’ slingin’ round your 
mother tongue.” 

The girl’s eye grew morose. 

“That means yuh ain’t satisfied with 
me, pop,” she said, a vague tremor in her 
voice. 

“Say, Junie, I know yuh down to bed 
rock, an’ there ain’t never a kick goin’ to 
come from me. But I ain’t the one yuh’ve 
got to satisfy. What yuh’ve got to fit in 
with is them furrin-actin’ Easterners. An’ 
there’s an ol’ sayin’ that when yuh git to 
Rome yuh’ve plumb got to do what the 
Romans do.” 

“But why should I worry about ’em?” 
contended the frowning Juneau. 

“B’cause when they come crowdin’ 
round, kid, yuh want to meet ’em on com- 
mon ground,” protested the man from 
Skookum Slope. ‘‘Speakin’ impartial, 
yuh’re the best-lookin’ girl I’ve seen in a 
week o’ travelin’. Yuh’re mebbe the best- 
lookin’ girl on the Pacific Coast. Some day 
yuh’ll have more ’n half a million dollars 
in your own name. An’ as a heiress, an’ as 
a well-conducted lady it don’t hurt none 
to look at, yuh’re sure goin’ to attract the 
attention o’ the wanderin’ male.” 

“Say, pop, up to date I ain’t seen no 
stampede in my direction,” retorted the 
girl with the clouded eye. 

“Well, it’s worth rememberin’ that yuh 
don’t usually shoot at a hill goat till he’s 
come to rest,’’ countered the man from the 
north country. ‘An’ once yuh git known, 
kid, they’ll come swarmin’ around yuh fast 
enough.” 

There was a touch of bitterness ih 
Juneau’s laughter. 

“Tt won’t be no blockade,” she protested, 
“if they’re all as stand-offish as that 
bleached-out city engineer friend 0’ yours 
called Burkett.” 

It was Kadiak’s turn to wear a frown. 

“T sure can’t line up young Burkett in 
that deal,” he acknowledged. ‘“‘He was 
plumb square in puttin’ through that final 
dicker, an’ he was as nice a young feller t’ 
talk to as I ever met up with. But I notice 
he ain’t breakin’ his neck none to welcome 
us into his own camp.” 

““Mebbe he reckons us too wild and woolly 
for associatin’ with,” said Juneau; and she 
said it with a ferocity that might have gone 
far to justify Burkett’s private apprehen- 
sions in the matter. 

“That’s the p’int I was drivin’ at,” ven- 
tured Kadiak. “We got to absorb enough 
surface finish to show ’em we’re as human 
as they are.” 

“All right, pop,” agreed Juneau, after 
another of her meditative silences. ‘I’m 
ready to absorb the surface finish. But I’m 
goin’ to doit in my own way. So the sooner 
we git across t’ N’ Yawk and git civilized, 
the better.” 

“Then yuh’re willin’ to leave Skeemo 
behind, here in Victoria?’ asked Kadiak, 
attempting to give his query an air of the 
casual. 

“T’m a-goin’ to take Skeemo with me,” 
declared Juneau with a stubbornness that 
made the oldman sigh as he reached for 
his pipe. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Long-lasting? 


HAT a happy reaction from the unimag- 

inative yellows and browns of yesterday 
is the floor in this smart entrance hall! It’s 
cheerier—brighter. It has color. Truly, decora- 
tors have opened our eyes to an almost be- 
wildering world of color and beauty in the 
largest single area in a room—the floor. 


This modern floor beauty is now available 
to all home-lovers because of a belief long held 
by Armstrong’s that new and better linoleum 
designs could be developed—designs that were 
worthy of careful cementing in place as a fine 
floor of linoleum should be laid. 

Today your floors may be plain or patterned, 
subdued or strongly colorful—for today there 
is an Armstrong design for every kind of room. 
And despite the fact that decorators recommend 
these patterned floors for the finest of homes, 
they are less costly than other floor materials 
which afford color and design. 


Permanent as well, say architects 


And wear! Here’s a delightful surprise for you. 
r > . . -' . 
You’ve walked on linoleum floors in offices, in 
schools, stores, and shops. Architects say such 
floors should last at least twenty-five years and 


Decorators recommend 


this new floor 


Architects say. 
“For a generation ng 


even longer. Armstrong’s Linoleum Floors in 
your home will never be subjected to the wear a 
floor gets in an office. Yet they are made of 
the same long-lasting materials—finely ground 
cork, oxidized linseed oil, and burlap. Waxed 
occasionally, say twice a year, the floor of 
Armstrong’s Inlaid Linoleum you install in your 
house should retain its original beauty for a 
lifetime of the heaviest wear. 


Decorators use these new patterns 


Good furniture and department stores are dis- 
playing the new Armstrong patterns that dec- 
orators are urging their patrons to see. If you 
are planning to refloor, or even to do over your 
present floors—first see these new patterns. 


Our Bureau of Interior Decoration will gladly 
help you not only in the selection of attractive 
floors, but also in the decoration of your entire 
home. Just write to this Bureau, describing 
the room or group of rooms you would like to 
redecorate. Complete color set-ups of actual 
materials will be sent you, all specially selected 
for your particular needs. This service is free. 
Just write to Armstrong Cork Company, Lino- 
leum Division, 887 Liberty Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


Armstrong's Linoleum 


FOR EVERY FLOOR IN THE HOUSE 


PLAIN bd INLAID 


™ 


JASPE ™ PRINTED 


POST 


January 


This color scheme set-up- 
shows how well an Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum Floor 
(Handcraft tile No. 3147) 
harmonizes with draperies, 
trim, and wall colors. 


Above—4 
rippled 
Armstron 
| Linoleum 
4 Low inj 
lasting. 


Pescreneross = aes 


One of Armstrong’s new in- 
laid patterns, No. 427. By a 
special process, the colors in 
alternate squares are marble- 
ized, bringing a new note of | 
softness and interest to the 

whole design. 


Write for new book on 
home decoration 


Pe RY woman who plans her oh 
decoration will find real help ant 
tion in Agnes Foster Wright's new 
“Floors, Furniture, and Color.” 

Mrs. Wright, formerly president of th 
York Interior Decorators’ League, ha! 
this book with practical suggestions for 
ing homes, large or small. Full-color re} 
tions of ideal rooms enable you easily % 
out these suggestions in your own home, 
to anyone in the United States on recetp 
cents to cover mailing costs. Address Am 
Cork Company, Linoleum Division, 887 
Street, Lancaster, Pa. 
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much bargaining with Joshua and Martha 
he bought the farm, lock, stock and bar- 
rel, for four thousand dollars cash. At- 
lanta was moved to Joshua’s house, for 
Joshua meant to see that this time Atlanta 
did not throw away her money. 

There was some squabbling over this ar- 
rangement, for Martha, too, had a protec- 
tive eye on Atlanta’s inheritance. She said 
that Atlanta could buy a good 6 per cent 
mortgage with it and the interest would 
pay for her clothes. 

“Tf I have to feed another mouth for 
four months every year, I cannot afford to 
pay for Atlanta’s clothes,” she put it. 

But Joshua being the eldest, it was finally 
conceded that he took precedence; Atlanta 
was to live with him the first third of the 
year, with Martha next and with Lily last. 

Atlanta said nothing one way or the 
other. But while they were squabbling 
over which one should have her first a 
wildness came into her eyes that made her 
look at last really queer. 

There was only one consoling thing about 
her going to live with Joshua. That was 
Marcia, Joshua’s oldest daughter. Marcia, 
interestingly enough, looked like her grand- 
mother, Atlanta’s adored mother. She 
was a quiet, self-contained girl, not notice- 
able except when a startling spot of deep 
wild-rose color came into her cheeks. This 
often happened after a longer day than 
usual over her father’s books—he had 
now a general store as well as the cheese 
factory, and Marcia kept the books for 
both. 

Outsiders, seeing this stain of color, 
looked at one another significantly. There 
was a history of consumption in Marcia’s 
mother’s family. 

Marcia and her Aunt ’Lanta had always 
instinctively liked each other. Atlanta, on 
her lonely farm, had had plenty of time to 
think, and she had thought a good deal 
about Marcia. There was an expression 
sometimes in Marcia’s eyes that reminded 
Atlanta of her own mother’s eyes, when 
she had given up her hold on life and was 
gradually slipping away. 

“That child isn’t long for this life,’’ At- 
lanta would think, and would shut her lips 
hard together. 

So it was that one evening at Joshua’s 
when the house was quiet—Joshua and his 
wife being at prayer meeting—the sound 
of Marcia’s cough behind the closed door 
of her bedroom drew Atlanta to knock tim- 
idly at the door. 

Marcia was sitting round-shouldered 
over a novel, a romantic tale located in a 
burning but well-furnished desert. She 
looked up dreamily as her aunt entered. 

“What have you done for that cold, 
Marcia?”’ 

The girl shrugged one shoulder. “‘Noth- 
ing. What’s the use? I have it every win- 
ter.’ Then, as if something in Atlanta’s 
face called to her, her lips unexpectedly 
quivered. ‘‘Maybe this winter it will take 
me off,’’ she said. 

Atlanta’s distressed eyes searched the 
girl’s face. 

“Marcia, are you—afraid?’”’ she whis- 
pered. 

Marcia nodded. “I’ve been afraid a long 
time. But I don’t care very much. I—the 
trouble is, I haven’t anything to look for- 
ward to. I hate keeping father’s books. 
I feel so—so numb all the time.”’ 

Atlanta was silent for a moment or two, 
then she nodded. “I’ve often felt that way. 
It’s the lonesomeness.” 

She went back to her own bedroom pres- 
ently, but she could not sleep. She thought 
about Marcia, working too hard for her 
niggardly father, and about herself, par- 
celed out among Joshua and Martha and 
Lily. She felt as if her very soul were cut 
into three pieces and the pieces blown like 
dead leaves before a wind. 

“They’ll kill me, between ’em,’’ she 
whispered. And then added, “‘They mean 
well.”’ 


But suddenly a fearful panic seized her. 
She had never lived, and now she was to be 
harried all the rest of her life. She rose, 
shaking, from her bed; she ran to the old- 
fashioned black walnut wardrobe and 
from under the paper on the top shelf she 
took a flat pocket. Then she threw a shawl 
around her shoulders and crept down the 
hall to Marcia’s room. 

Marcia was still reading, and when she 
saw her aunt’s eyes she recalled the family 
legend about Atlanta’s queerness. But the 
plan Atlanta unfolded was coherent, as if 
she had thought about it quite a little. She 
proposed to her niece that they two should 
run away together. Tomorrow she would 
say that she was going to visit Lily. She 
would take their night things in her big 
knitting bag, they would meet at the sta- 
tion and take the through six o’clock train 
to Boston. She showed Marcia the packet 
of bank notes. 

“But I thought father was going to in- 
vest that for you.” 

Atlanta tucked in the corners of her 
mouth in a droll way she had. 

“He thinks so too. But he isn’t. I’m go- 
ing to take you away somewhere for a good 
time, like a girl ought to have.” 

“Oh, but they’ll be so mad at you! 
They'll never get over it! You don’t 
know!” 

“T do,” retorted Atlanta grimly. “I’ve 
had eighteen years of it.’’ 

It ended by their meeting next night at 
the railroad station, looking like two badly 
scared conspirators. Atlanta pretended to 
be valiant, but it had taken almost more 
courage than she possessed to pin that 
money in her bosom with three large safety 
pins, to step into that huge panting train 
and to be whirled away from Joshua and 
Martha and Lily. For, of course, she knew 
that sooner or later she would have to come 
back to their wrath. 

“Well, I’ll have something to look back 
at, if I ain’t got much to look forward to,” 
she told herself. 

In Boston, Marcia sent a telegram to her 
father: 


“Auntie and I taking vacation. Back in 
a few days.” 


She wanted to add something conciliat- 
ing, but that would bring it over ten words. 
She, too, was New England. 

For two days they looked in shop win- 


dows and went to the movies, and on the | 


third something odd happened. Atlanta 
saw a palm tree. It was only a badly col- 


ored photograph in the window of a ticket | 


agency, but it touched some deep spring in 
Atlanta’s heart. After she had stared a 
long time, suddenly she gave a defiant 
twitch of her head and marched into the 
ticket office. She bought two tickets to 
Florida, one way only. 


The rumor that Atlanta was an eccentric 
but wealthy spinster from Boston started 
with a woman who came down on the same 
train with Atlanta and Marcia. 
Atlanta told her she had inherited. The 
amount of the inheritance was not men- 
tioned by Atlanta, but with the local 
inability to think in anything less than 
thousands the mere word “‘inheritance’”’ 
was enough to inflame the imaginations of 
the young salesmen of Haleyon Shores and 
Paradise Park. 

And besides, there was the fact that 
Atlanta woresuch old clothes. A tragicinci- 
dent had but recently happened to one of 
the cleverest lights of the Haleyon Shores 
selling force. He had been told off to act as 
guide to an extremely shabby old man, 
whose poverty was so apparent that the 
salesman did not exert himself. Next day 
the poor old fellow had gone over to Para- 
dise Park and bought an apartment-house 
site and a whole block of lots. 

“That little slip made us all very friendly 
to old clothes,”’ said Mortie Leonard. ‘‘And 
then, you know, we were all so wise we 
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War brought him 
his pipe-tobacco 


thrill 


English Tommy introduced to 
a certain American tobacco 
by friendly Doughboy 
in France 


While Mr. Ellender of London isn’t in 
favor of war for the purpose of finding a 
better tobacco, nevertheless one of the un- 
forgetable memories of the last one seems 
to be his discovery of Edgeworth. 


And the fact that Edgeworth tobacco is 
available throughout most of Europe has 
made it possible since the war for this 
Londoner to enjoy his pipe of peace. 


Read his ‘‘hands-across-the-sea’’ letter: 


Larus & Bro. Co. 
Richmond, Va., U.S. A. 
Gentlemen: 


I've just read in a magazine the remark- 
able letter of the traveling man in Seattle, 
who smoked five-eighths of a ton of Edge- 
worth tobacco. 

Until early 1918 I didn’t know that such 
pipe tobacco as Edgeworth was waiting to 
be enjoyed. 

It was a U. S. Army man who gave me 
my first can, and with the idea that it 
couldn't be as good as the usual tobacco I 
had smoked since 1911, I decided to try 
a pipe. 

I’ve smoked all kinds of tobacco during 
the war with the British Army. I even 
smoked tea leaves when I couldn't get to- 
bacco—in fact, I smoked anything that 
would fill a pipe, but Edgeworth won all 
battles. 

Right from the first can I’ve kept to 
Edgeworth at Base 3, Headquarters Sec- 
tion of the United States Army. 

Your traveling man didn’t have any 
trouble to obtain his supplies like I have 
had. Running around England for a dealer 
who stocked Edgeworth is not an easy run, 
but I have been amply rewarded when a 
dealer did say, ‘‘ Yes, I have a stock.” 

“Edgeworth doesn't bite the tongue— 
doesn’t give that thirsty-after-smoking- 
feeling, satisfies always, and always comes 
in tip-top condition. I have to hide my 
can, for others like it like Ido, but I cannot 
afford to supply them all. Let them search 
for it like I have done. Then they will en- 
joy it better. 

Yours very sincerely, 


Theodore Ellender 


Some pipe smokers get acquainted with 
Edgeworth accidental- 
ly, some deliberately, 
and others have ‘‘just 
always smoked Edge- 
worth.” 

If you haven’t been 
introduced to Edge- 
worth as yet, here’s a 
suggestion. 


Let us send you free 
samples of Edge- 
worth so that you 
may put it to the 
pipe test. If you 
like the samples, 
you'll like Edge- 
worth wherever 
and whenever 
you buy it, for it 
never changes in 
quality. Write 
your name and address to Larus & Brother 
Company, 1-N South 21st Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. ' 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pocket- 
size packages, in handsome humidors hold- 
ing a pound, and also in several handy in- 
between sizes. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed for the 
same price you would pay the jobber. 
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of the Past Year, 
GREETINGS: 


S A BODY, you would equal in number the entire popu- 

lation of a city about as big as Indianapolis. Or, if each 
of you were the head of a family, you would represent 
all the families of a city the size of Detroit. 


You have come from nearly every state in the Union and 
from various foreign countries. Some noble titles and many 
internationally distinguished names have been written upon 
our register in this twelvemonth. 


But, although over 300,000 registrations have been made 
with us in our initial year, we well know that this figure 
does not represent that number of different persons. For 
many thousands of you have been our guests repeatedly. 
In the past year, you and we have grown well acquainted 
and The Benjamin Franklin has become your Philadelphia 


Plan 


to visit the home—at least, so you have been kind enough to tell us. 
Sesqui- We believe that you will be glad to know of the success 
Centennial enjoyed by your chosen hostelry, and we take this oppor- 
E iti tunity to tell you that we highly value your evident ap- 
Xposl on preciation of our efforts to make you fully at home here. 
Philadelphia Our motto shall continue to be: 
1926 Warm welcome, courtesy, alert attention to your needs 


and thought upon your comfort. 


THE 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


PHILADELPHISL 
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didn’t know innocence when we saw it. 
Just because she talked so free and friendly 
with everybody, we didn’t believe Miss 
Atlanta when she said she had inherited a 
little money. And then, too, she was so 
happylike. Thinking about nothing but 
money, and big money, at that, we wise 
ones couldn’t get the idea of anyone being 
happy on anything less than a hundred 
thousand. For six days we certainly courted 
that lady.” 

Atlanta and Marcia gave themselves 
over to this courting with the most inno- 
cent pleasure. Having found themselves a 
modest hotel, and Marcia having sent a pic- 
ture post card of it to her father, telling him 
they were well and couldn’t believe it was 
almost Thanksgiving and love to mother, 
they were ready for anything. Further- 
more Atlanta had insisted on buying Mar- 
cia a white sport suit and a rose-colored hat 
which disclosed in the girl a charm that 
would have astonished Poultneyville. 

They themselves were astonished by the 
hospitality shown them. On a certain 
newly famous street given over almost en- 
tirely to the vending of real estate they ob- 
served that most of the stalwart young 
men in the country had congregated. Coat- 
less and alert, in white linen knickers and 
manly stockings, these stood watching all 
day for prospects in front of offices de- 
signed by New York architects with a 
Moorish complex. 

Thus if Atlanta and Marcia so much as 
hesitated to admire some highly imagina- 
tive pastel of the latest Venetian palace 
built at Dreamland-on-the-Dixie, up step- 
ped one of these optimistic young men and 
a moment later he had them standing awe- 
stricken, ankle deep in Oriental rugs, under 
the vast dome of a Spanish banquet hall, 
while into their hands were put free tickets 
to bus rides, to luncheons and to instruc- 
tive lectures. 

“T must say I think everyone is real kind 
to us,” said Atlanta happily. ‘‘Perfect 
strangers we are too.” 

“Don’t you think maybe they expect to 
sell us some land?” suggested Marcia 
doubtfully. 

“Mercy, no! Anyone could tell I haven’t 
any money to spend that way. Besides, 
that nice young man out at that Halcyon 
Shores place today didn’t say a word about 
selling anything, did he?” 

“Oh, no!” cried Marcia almost indig- 
nantly, for already the pleasant ways of 
Mortie Leonard had begun to engage her 
thoughts. ‘“‘But I think he is different.” 

Mortie himself did not find it at all irk- 
some, taking Miss Griswold and her niece 
to luncheon at the company’s expense, and 
afterward driving them about the new 
streets and boulevards of Haleyon Shores. 
At the office, after Atlanta and Marcia had 
been sent off on the company’s yacht on 
their free ride to Haleyon Shores, Mortie 
had been assigned their numbers. 

“Old lady and her niece,”’ said the man- 
ager. ‘‘Hotel Biscayne. Come from Ver- 
mont. Woman who came down on the 
same train with them says the old lady has 
inherited a fortune. Hop to it, my boy.” 

Mortie hopped to it cheerfully, in his 
new car. He might naturally have been a 
bit disgruntled with such an assignment, for 
women were so deplorably slow at making 
up their minds to take the family nest egg 
out of the savings bank; but when he saw 
Marcia he felt rewarded for his willingness. 
Atlanta, too, he liked for herself alone, 
though there was a kind of gleam in her eye 
which in his sophisticated judgment could 
come only from the possession of a half 
million or so. 

It is true there was a provocative light in 
Atlanta’s eye, but it was merely from the 
flame of her indomitable spirit intoxicated 
with freedom, with sunshine and with the 
movement of many persons all eagerly en- 
gaged in an exciting game. There was 
something else in the air, too—a rebellion 
against drabness and monotony. She had 
felt it when she looked out of the windows 
of the train and saw the little cars headed 
south, loaded with children and hound dogs 
and radios and bedding rolls. She was 
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aware of it when she looked are 
faces in the grand stand, where, 
yacht ride, they had been artful 
to listen to a lecture. 

“Why, they’re folks like my, 
thought. ‘‘They’ve worked har 
they couldn’t go on like that, eithe 
wanted a change. Like me, they 
get out where they could see the 

There were women who looked 
had taught calves to drink, 
frozen windows open and fe 
hands; and men with deep wri 
durance in their weather-beaten 

Their patience, as they listene 
sandy young man who rocked or 
under a striped umbrella and 
all about the beneficent Gulf § 
beautiful. He pelted them wit h | . 
facts to prove that they should 
rocky farms and dirty factories 
Haleyon Shores to spend t 
years. And they listened 
spiring under the roof of the 
Finally, after his hour of elog 
cried out smilingly: 

“Now, folks, I know you yy 
lunch, but before you leave let r 
what you’re going to do this a 
He rose on his toes. “ You're go 
two hundred and fifty thousay 
worth of real estate right h 
Shores. Two hundred and 
dollars’ worth, my friends! I 

The figures meant nothin 
They were purely rhetorical. 
the polite laughter, but what 
her, what meant something to he 
crowd. People at her elbow 
whom she could talk, whor 
watch. People like herself, lea 
Spanish parapets, looking dc 
jade-green waters of a romant 
girls swam like goldfish in a1 
little bridges and played und 
Venice and Spain and Tangier 
arcades and bell towers, artf 
little white tables at the edge 
green water, orange awnings a 
guitars. 

Oklahoma and Missouri a1 
and Vermont, they gazed elb 
This opulent and theatrical 
rassed them and made them thi 
thoughts. 

“It sure is real pretty,” sa 4 
to Vermont; and Nebraska a 
sure is.” : 

Then there were Mortie Le 
cloud of young men in white k : 
to escort them to luncheon. 4 
Atlanta and Marcia were led ti 
shining car, they were whiske d | 
about avenues and circles ani 
parks; they were shown thef i! 
universities, community | 
clubs. 

“This will be the apartment! 
trict,’’ chanted Mortie. “Whel 
that dredge working will be the 
Halcyon Shores—that’s the 
they’re digging there. Over thi 
the biggest sanitarium in the co 
will be two miles of shopping d dis 
this is the best residential d isti, 
you ladies will live.” K 

They smiled at this pleasa’ 
be like some bright dream to 
with hibiscus and palms dow 
of it. But of course it coul 
gazed, however, at the new 
stucco—late Fred Harvel 
booklet called them eighteen‘ 
French, Persian, Neapolita 
African, Spanish and Moor 
and fantastic houses they hi 
Surely in these houses, unde 
awnings, life must be livell 
than in Poultneyville. 

Mortie took them back to th 
of their hotel and they thanked 
and again. He invited them to¢ 
the causeway to dinner at th er 
evening. 

When they reached their roor™ 
a letter from the Paradise Park }# 
Company inviting them to take © 

(Continued on Page 7 
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luxurious busses next morning as their 
| guest for the day at Paradise Park Casino. 


This was only the beginning of a round 
of junkets. Atlanta was so enlivened she 
wanted to chirp. Marcia’s cold was cured, 
every day she looked less dreamy and more 
alive. Their gayety was tinged with an eat- 
drink-and-be-merry-for-tomorrow-we-die 
tone, for even with free entertainment their 
money could not last forever. 

Marcia had persuaded Atlanta to put it 
in a bank on their arrival, from which it 
could be drawn out as needed, and for 
Atlanta the worry of seeing her legacy melt 
away was assuaged somewhat by the fre- 
quent chats she had with Mr. Treadwell, 
the vice president of the bank. He came 
from New Hampshire and he knew At- 
lanta’s mother’s folks in Salem. Atlanta 
always referred to the institution as Mr. 
Treadwell’s bank. Mr. Treadwell’s stand- 
ing joke with Atlanta was to caution her 
not to buy any ocean-front acreage this 
morning. 

Then one evening they came home and 
found a telegram which rang the knell of 
their freedom. It was from Joshua. He 
was furious. He threatened to come to 
Florida, to have Atlanta restrained forcibly 
if necessary. She was not to spend any 
more money and she was to wire him that 
she was returning with Marcia at once. 

“He’s terribly worked up,’ quavered 
Marcia, ‘‘or he would never have sent such 
an expensive telegram. What shall we 


| do?” 


But of course there was nothing they 
could do but prepare to bend their heads 


| before the storm and go back to Poultney- 


ville. 

“But I’m not going to be hurried,” de- 
clared Atlanta, tightening her mouth. “It’s 
my own money. And anyway, there’s 
things I want to do.” 

“Tf I could only get a job,” cried Marcia, 
“we'd never go back!”’ 

But nevertheless they were quite sub- 
dued all next day. The long shadow of 
Joshua reached all the way from Poultney- 
ville. They took a free ride to Hibiscus 
Villas without much enthusiasm. At- 
lanta— Marcia recalled it afterward—was 
especially abstracted. 

In the middle of the night it seemed to 
Marcia she heard Atlanta rustling secre- 
tively, as if she was turning out the varied 
contents of the big knitting bag. And the 
next morning while Marcia was downstairs 
talking with the switchboard girl about 
jobs, Atlanta must have walked out a back 
way, for when Marcia went upstairs she 
was not there, and she did not return until 
mid-afternoon. The only explanation she 
gave was that she had been to Mr. Tread- 
well’s bank. 

It was not until two days later that the 
dark suspicion occurred to Marcia that 
Atlanta was speculating in real estate. 
Common sense told her it couldn’t be done, 
not with what there was left of Atlanta’s 
money. But nevertheless there were At- 
lanta’s mysterious absences and a certain 
expression, in her face, as if, thought Mar- 
cia, she had swallowed the canary. When 
that morning her aunt walked right out 
without inviting her niece to come along, a 
presentiment of catastrophe overwhelmed 
Marcia. She pulled on the new little sport 
hat which only yesterday had given her 
such joy and ran down to the street. Luck 
was with her, for the traffic had momen- 
tarily held up Atlanta and she was visible 
only a couple of blocks away, walking 
spryly along with an effect of purpose. 

Marcia followed at a distance and saw 
her aunt turn into Mr. Treadwell’s bank, 
and her worst fears were confirmed. Here 
she was, alone in a strange city, with a rela- 
tive who was undoubtedly queer, bent on 
throwing away their last dollar. If only— 
only they had their return tickets! 

She stood across the street from the bank, 
wondering what she ought to do, when all 
at once she thought of Mortie Leonard. 
‘All at once” is perhaps not quite accu- 
rate, for it formed the pretty constant back- 
ground of her thoughts. 
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The offices of the Haleyon Shores Com- 
pany were just around the corner. Mortie 
was just easing his car up to the curb in 
readiness for the morning’s work. 

“Look here, Mr. Leonard,” she began at 
once, “I want to know if you have in- 
fluenced my aunt to put her money into 
real estate.” 

“Why, no,’ drawled Mortie, with his 
engaging smile; “but any time she gets 
ready to sign up for a real bargain at 

“Don’t talk nonsense. You know my 
aunt hasn’t any money to waste that way. 
We'll be lucky if we get home, as it is.” 

“Fuh?” Mortie stared at her with a 
puzzled incredulity. “How come she’s 
riding around then with J. J. Treadwell 
and Prince Charley of Paradise Park?”’ 

‘“Where? When?” 

“Yesterday. Saw ’em myself when I 
was coming along the Dixie. And believe 
me, Miss Marcia, no one rides with Bonny 
Prince Charley unless they’ve got a wad 
to spend.” 

Tears suddenly and _ disconcertingly 
welled in the frightened eyes of Marcia. 
She put her hand to her breast. 

“Oh, dear, oh, dear, what shall I do to 
stop her?” she breathed. “We've got only 
four hundred and seventy dollars left and 
she mustn’t spend it. She must not!” 

The words astonished Mortie Leonard, 
but the tears for the moment were of more 
importance. He drew her within a door- 
way, holding her hand tightly. 

“Don’t cry, please don’t. You—you 
honey! Just you lean on old Mortie. 
Come along now, dry your eyes and we'll 
hop over to the bank and see what’s up.” 

They walked around the corner, Mortie 
holding Marcia tenderly by the elbow, and 
arrived in front of the bank just in time to 
see J. J. Treadwell himself handing At- 
lanta into his imported car. The way the 
neat old gentleman did it was kind and 
deferential, and Atlanta was chatting 
happily. 

Behind them both stood a stout bland 
gentleman who should never have worn 
white linen knickerbockers, but was doing 
so. His tropical outfit was topped by a 
pith helmet. 

“Bonny Prince Charley,” 
Mortie, completely mystified. 

“Who is he? What do you think 
they i 

“‘He’s the president of Paradise Park. 
And what on earth he and old Tread- 
well aa 

“Look, they’re starting. 
stop them.” 

But Mortie seized her arm. “‘No! You 
watch which way they turn while I get my 
car. This’ll bear looking into.” He was 
back in a minute and a half. 

“They went that way, around that cor- 
ner,” cried Marcia. 

“Just what I thought they’d do. ‘ Dirty 
work in Paradise Park. Don’t you worry, 
though; we'll just trail along with our 
eyes open.”’ 

They followed the sedate but expensive 
car of Mr. Treadwell in and out among the 
streets of new stucco bungalows. 

“T’ll bet my hat,’’ said Mortie, ‘that 
Bonny Charley thinks he’s going to unload 
a chunk of that new division of his. It 
hasn’t been going very well and he’s keen 
to get it started.” 

He reflected that probably the woman 
who told him about Atlanta’s wealth had 
also spread the news among the bright 
young members of the Paradise Park sales 
force. That would account for the Bonny 
Prince, but for Mr. Treadwell he had no 
explanation. Mr. Treadwell was singular 
in that he was not a real-estate broker. 

He was surprised when far ahead of them 
he saw that Treadwell’s car did not turn in 
past the romantic Spanish bell tower that 
marked the entrance to the Paradise Park 
development. It continued on the high- 
way some distance and then suddenly 
turned to the right. When Mortie came up 
to this spot he found that it was a new road 
through a sparse pine wood. He gently 
turned his own car into this road, and when 
he had nosed along it a short distance he 


muttered 


I’m going to 
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drew off to one side and stopped 
the road they could see that th 
of the other car were leavin 
moved away to the left and dis 
“Suppose we just stroll al 
them quietlike,’’ Mortie sugg 
cause maybe we’re not wanted 
how I’d like to see what the Pri 
before he sees me.” 
So, after a discreet wait of 
ments, they too left their car 
through the thin ranks of the ] 
far-off sound of steam riveters li 
ping of busy woodpeckers 
through the trees. 
They left the wood road and ca 
path that led along the edge of a 
path of some five acres. At their 
they stood on this path was th 
skeleton of a new hotel. It wasst 
by a welter of trucks, a work 
dredges, stone crushers, cementi 
steam shovels. 
“This is where Haleyon Sho 
meets Paradise Park,’”’ murmu 
“But this little junk straight al 
is No Man’s Land. Our peopl 
Paradise crowd are just waiting 
up for a tax sale. It ——” 
“Look, there they are!’ 
Marcia. “‘ What on earth is aunt 
Out of the road farther do 
Mr. Treadwell and the preside 
dise Park had stepped, to the: 
five-acre jungle. There the 
stopped. The Bonny Prince cot 
waving his arms to indicate hi 
lines, but Atlanta paid no 
looking at a single coconut pa 
outrageous tree that grew near 
of the riot of palmetto and say 
scrub pine. As her niece watche 
deringly, Atlanta left her twoe 
The saw grass and palmetto 
skirts, but she plowed thro 
When she had reached the 
put her hands tenderly on 
And the tree made its lang 
her; it stood out against the 
sky and the water beyond, b} 
landish. In that bright air, poy 
golden particles like dust of the 
the glitter and clash of the bh 
sky, Atlanta Griswold stood at 
the tree, small and shabby, lox 
tently at its waving fans. 
There was something abou 
thing—that small prim figure i 
midst of the semitropical was 
the palm tree clashing its metal 
her head—that made Mare 
tinctly uneasy. Could it pert 
her family was right and Atl 
deed queer? j 
“T’m going down to get her, 
Mortie Leonard. 5 
“Look here, would you mind 
for a few minutes?” returne 
light in his eyes as he stared ¢ 
Prince. ‘“There’s something I 
ahurry. I can pick you up her 
you want to go back to tow 
aunt. Don’t let her sign anyt! 
you again, that’s all I can say 
At the last words Marcia 
determination through the a 
the uncleared land to her aun} 
“Auntie, you haven’t gone} 


men sell you this worthless | 
you?” she demanded. } | 

Atlanta stared. ‘‘Sell me 
What they’re trying to do is tcé 
to them. But I won’t do it! 
said I wanted a palm tree, ‘i 
got one ——” é 

With that Marcia burst int} 
overwhelmed her was the pr) 
ting Atlanta back to Poult? 
wondered if the railroad pec 
her take Atlanta in the Pullia 
sured them her aunt was hartf 
She felt terribly alone and fi 

“Don’t speak to me,” she si 


Treadwell and the Bonny 1 
guided her aunt past them. — 
what you’ve done to her. Ti# 
back to the hotel.” | 
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her side, was so perplexed by 
that she spent all her time on 
‘+k soothing her overwrought 
» Charley, on the front seat, 
from time to time and at- 
athing that sounded as if he 
o talk business, but Marcia 
es at him and, bewildered, he 
t finally as Atlanta’s hotel 
ght he turned again deter- 


ss Griswold,”’ he said in his 
thing voice, ‘‘I’ve been think- 
ad though I’m not sure your 
much value to us, still, I’m 
ake an offer. But things move 
e, you know, and quick de- 
cessary. I think your friend 
| agree with me that twenty 


n acre?’”’ cried Atlanta indig- 
r sakes! I wouldn’t take a 
. fifty—and anyhow, I don’t 


\tlemen followed Atlanta into 
Treadwell looking as if some- 
1 him and Bonny Prince 

a flabbergasted expression 
m his somewhat hard-boiled 


thin the lobby door Atlanta 
enly, and Marcia, over her 
‘in a perturbing fact: There, 
2 register with a suspicious 
e, stood her father! 
murmured Atlanta in a small 
ny 7 

ring of his visage and a flap- 
*k overcoat, Joshua advanced 


nta!’’ His long jaw bit off 
What have you got to say for 
you realize you’ve cost me a 
ind taken me away from my 

abducted my daughter? 


t need to come down here, 
ed Atlanta mildly. i 

‘he word expressed all of 
-up emotions. ‘“‘I suppose 
‘ough all your money. Well, 
are back, but it’s my opinion 
the place for you. Martha 
> 


< foolishness, Joshua.” At- 
unexpected spirit. ‘Mr. 
sis my brother Joshua. And 
arles Bonbright, of the Para- 
1 Estate Company,’ she ufi- 
ded. 
f these words was to explode 
ine that was Joshua. Ignor- 
of greeting held out to him, 
g bony finger. 
e!”” he rasped. ‘“‘I knew you 
ne minute I set eyes on ye. 
sharks, that’s what you all 
. I’ve heard about ye. You 
wool over my eyes. But you 
oor fool woman that’s had a 
ft her and you Say, I 
it you’ve sold her a piece of 
1at’s under water and full o’ 


ote of Mr. Bonbright’s voice 
ut, my dear Mr. Griswold, 
g to sell your sister anything. 
Me we're trying to buy some- 


ed as if another word could 
ualify for an asylum himself, 
ose to a squeak of exaspera- 


n’t got anything to sell! By 
e crazy! She ain’t got noth- 
money that was left her, and 
ve taken that away from her 


ell here advanced into the 
sted that since there seemed 
understanding, perhaps they 
er sit down and talk it over. 
said Atlanta cordially. As 
more flustered, she grew 
e now led the way, with quite 
pitality, toward a group of 
na quiet corner. 
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“Now, Mr. Griswold,” said Mr. Tread- 
well, who had the chairman habit, ‘‘the 
situation is this: Your sister holds title to a 
piece of property which is of—er—some 
definite value. She has presented a deed, 
an old deed, but one which I believe to be 
all right—we are having the title search 
made now—and yesterday she paid the 
back taxes. You see, the tax statements 
for nearly four years have been coming 
back tothe collector marked not found au 

“Which explains,’”’ cut in Mr. Bonbright 
skillfully, “why we were unable to get in 
touch with Miss Griswold to make her an 
offer.”’ 

“You mean it explains why you and the 
Haleyon Shores people were waiting for a 
tax sale of the property,’”’ murmured Mr. 
Treadwell politely. 

But for Joshua all this was beside the 
point. He leaned forward, making his chair 
creak wildly. 

“What I want to know,” he cried huskily, 
“igs where she got that property. She 
has never had any money of her own to 
speak of.” 

An odd little tuck appeared at the cor- 
ners of Atlanta’s mouth. 

“You forget, Joshua—grandfather’s leg- 
acy.” 

Joshua threw up his arms and shook 
them. ‘“‘I knew it, I knew it! I knew some- 
one had persuaded you to go into a wildcat 
scheme. I suppose it was some sharper 
down there to Boston that time you visited 
Jenny Rand, eh?”’ 

The first pink of a growing exasperation 
showed in Atlanta’s cheeks. ‘‘He wasn’t, 
no such thing. He was a young man who 
had the most awful time with chilblains, 
and he wanted to be a missionary. If he 
sold a certain amount of land for his com- 
pany—it was a Chicago company—he 
could pay his way through theological 
school. Besides, he told me there were so 
many palm trees down here you couldn’t 
hardly miss getting one or two no matter 
where you bought. So I just took grand- 
father’s money and I said, ‘Give me that 
much worth.’”’ 

In the dead silence that ensued she 
turned to Mr. Treadwell: ‘‘You see, my 
brother wanted me to put that money into 
his cheese factory. That’s why I didn’t 
give the young man my home address. 
Jenny Rand forwarded the tax bills in her 
own letters to me. But four years ago she 
moved away and I didn’t get any more. 
And, anyhow, I’d read in the papers that 
Chicago company had gone into bank- 
ruptcy, and I said to myself, no use throw- 
ing good money after bad. I had always 
kept the deed under a board in the attic 
floor, and though I didn’t think it was worth 
anything, I took it along with me to 
Joshua’s when we sold the farm. I liked to 
think that I’d helped that poor young man 
to be a missionary. I suppose he got over 
his chilblains in India. I’ve heard it’s quite 
a hot country.” 

The three men stared at her, wordless, 
until Mr. Treadwell found his voice. 

“Very remarkable indeed,” he sighed. 
“Did the young—er—missionary urge you 
to pay on the installment plan?’”’ 

“Yes, he did,’”’ chirped Atlanta. ‘But I 
never did believe in that way of doing. I 
told him I’d pay cash and take my deed.” 

“You were fortunate. That company 
would have failed before you made your 
final payment and asked for a deed. That 
was their system. When you paid in full 
and demanded a deed they had to give it 
to you. They owned a certain amount of 
property to cover just such contingencies 
and to protect themselves if the authorities 
got after them.” 

Joshua moved to speak, but his words 
were cut short by the voice of a page 
boy calling for Miss Griswold. Marcia 
started up. 

“Auntie, there’s Mortie Leonard.”’ 

“You sit down, miss,” snarled Joshua. 

Mortie caught sight of them and ad- 
vanced rapidly. He was followed by a 
brisk gentleman whom he introduced to 
Atlanta as Mr. Prentice, of Halcyon Shores. 
Mr. Prentice took Atlanta’s hand warmly. 
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“Ah, Miss Griswold, this is a pleasure. 
When our Mr. Leonard told me you were 
the owner of that little piece of property 
abutting on our new Venice division, I 
said that I must come around and make you 
a little offer for it. What would you con- 
sider a fair ——” 

Up shouldered the Bonny Prince. ‘‘Ex- 
cuse me, Prentice, but I’ve an offer in for 
that little junk of ground. Miss Griswold, 
I made you an offer of twenty an acre +i 

“But, Mr. Bonbright, I paid fifty dollars 
an acre for that land,” cried Atlanta with 
spirit, “‘and I won’t take a cent less. Be- 
sides, I don’t want to sell it. I want to 
live there.” 

Joshua rose nervously from his chair. 
The eyes of Mr. Prentice and Mr. Bon- 
bright met, full of inexpressible awe. Both 
of them started to speak at once, but Mr. 
Treadwell intervened quickly, silencing 
them. 

And his words as they fell upon the still- 
ness were to Joshua like a star shooting 
down to hit him on the head, like a bit of 
the moon falling—that moon Atlanta had 
shot at so long before. 

“My dear Miss Griswold,’’ said Mr. 
Treadwell, “‘Mr. Bonbright’s offer was 
twenty thousand an acre. If you will allow 
me to suggest 4 

Joshua’s face went a pale pea green. 
“Twenty thousand an acre?’’ he whispered. 
““How—how many have you, Atlanta?” 

“Five,” replied Atlanta in a clear small 
voice. She was white, but self-possessed. 
“ And thirty thousand an acre would be my 
price—if I sold. Only I don’t mean to sell. 
I mean to live there myself.” 

Joshua made a strangled sound. His 
hands trembled. ‘‘She’s crazy!’’ he cried. 
“‘She’s always been queer. Don’t listen to 
her. She’ll sell or I’ll have her locked up.” 

With that Atlanta turned. “You be 
quiet, Joshua. You’re not in on this at 
all—not you or Martha or Lily. You’ve 
never done anything but heckle me all my 
life. And this land is mine. I’m not asking 
for any advice from you.” 

“But business is business, Atlanta.’ 
Joshua was in agony. “If you'll just let me 
attend to this is 

“T will not! I’m going to live under that 
palm tree for the rest of my days, Joshua. 
When I want to see you or Martha or Lily 
I'll invite you. You can tell ’em I said so.” 

Here the Bonny Prince interposed sooth- 
ingly: ‘‘But unless you have an income, 
Miss Griswold ee 

“Wxactly,”’ agreed Mr. Prentice. The 
eyes of the president of Paradise Park met 
those of the president of Halcyon Shores. 

Mr. Treadwell smiled at Atlanta. ‘‘There 
is such a thing as an income from a long- 
term ground lease,’ he suggested. He 
looked at Bonbright and Prentice. “I’ve 
understood you gentlemen would like to 
run a yacht canal up to your hotels through 
Miss Griswold’s property.” 

Atlanta’s New England blood spoke in 
the quickness of her uptake. 

“Tell you what I’ll do,” she said, canting 
her head on one side. ‘‘I’ll lease you a strip 
for your yachts and I’ll keep two acres 
around the palm tree for my house. You’ll 
clear the entire acreage and pay me—how 
much would you say a year, Mr. Tread- 
well?” 

‘*Well—er—on an equitable valuation of 
the property wy 

“On my valuation,” said Atlanta firmly. 
“No, Joshua, Mr. Treadwell is my business 
adviser.” 

“Miss Atlanta, I doubt if you need 
further advice,’ smiled Mr. Treadwell. 
“But I would suggest twenty ——” 

c thousand,’”’ murmured Atlanta 
quickly. 

No one observed that Mortie Leonard 
and Marcia had clutched each other’s 
hands behind a chair back, for Joshua was 
in a painful trance, while Mr. Bonbright 
and Mr. Prentice met each other’s eyes like 
trapped souls. Only Mortie Leonard 
grasped the essential poetry of the moment, 
and he was murmuring to himself ecstati- 
cally, “‘She’s got ’em! By golly, she’s shot 
the moon!” 
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Sympathy and— 
Sauerkraut 


“Hello —Jean? 
been over?” 


Mabel. Why haven’t you 


“Ts that so? What’s the matter?” 
* * re Xe 


“Oh, I’m so sorry. Both of you, eh?” 
* * Pa * * 


“That’s just the way Harry felt—until he 
began eating sauerkraut.” 


“Yes, sauerkraut! Didn’t you ever—” 
’ sy) 
* * Pe * 


“Well, I should say it is! Dr. Law told 
Harry to eat it. He says he’s put lots of his 
patients on it.” 

Bo * 2k * * 


“Well, he gave us a little booklet that tells 
all the things that doctors have found out 
about it. You’d be surprised.” 

* * * * * 


“Oh, I should say we do! Why we both feel 
so well, and Harry sleeps so much better 
now.” 

* * * * * 
“Ts it?) We’re awfully fond of it. And the 
children are just wild about it. We have it 
three times a week — in different ways, you 


know.” 
* * * oe * 


“You don’t? Why, there are lots of new 
recipes in the booklet, and they’re perfectly 
delicious!” 

* * x * 2 


“T’ll bring the booklet over tomorrow. 
Then you’ll know all about it.” 
* * * * * 


“Well, I hope so. Yes, I surely will. 
Goodbye.” 


This wholesome vegetable food has made many per- 
sons feel better, eat better, sleep better. It is not a 
medicine, but a natural cleanser which has a tendency 
to prevent the growth of harmful germs and to pro- 
mote natural functioning. The free booklet ‘‘Sauer- 
kraut as a Health Food,” tells in detail the remarkable 
truths which Science has found out about it. The 
booklet also contains many new tested recipes for 
preparing delicious dishes. If you are interested in 


health through rational diet, mail this coupon now. 


THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION Clyde, Ohio 


Send for this 
Interesting Booklet 


FREE 


SSRECCERRREREREESR EER ER REE RE CREE R ERE 
The National Kraut Packers’ Association 
Clyde, Ohio 

Please send me postpaid your free booklet ‘‘Sauer- 
kraut as a Health Food,” with new tested recipes. 


Name 


- Address 


P-45 “4 “City and State 
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ENGINEERS WHO DESIGN 
eleven foremost American cars have 
officially approved Tung-Sol as stand- 
ard factory equipment. That is 
something to remember when 
buying bulbs. 


Are Tung-Sol bulbs selected because 
of price? Far fromit. Tung-Sols are 
used for one reason—the quality 
never varies. 


The car manufacturer has done his 
part in selecting Tung-Sols. We 
have done ours in providing them. 
The courtesy of the road and correct 
illumination, rests entirely with the 
owner. If you have never experi- 
enced efficient illumination, ask your 
dealer for Tung-Sols. 


“(et Tung-Sol Light the Way” 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


TUNG-SOL BI-FOCAL 
BULBS protect the ap- 
proaching driver and 
provide safety when 
passing another car. 
Standard equipment on 
the new Series Buick. 


TUNG-SOL LAMP WORKS, Inc. 


Newark 


New Jersey 


Licensed Under General Electric Company’s Incandescent Lamp Patents 
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that of Mr. Tweedy. He mentioned the 
used-car firm in a voice slightly furtive. 

“Get one as low as twenty a month.” 

“Been figgering on it,” confessed Mr. 
Tweedy. ‘‘Don’t seem to be no way I can 
manage it. You take the payments I got-to 
make on the house and my own policies and 
that there washing machine I got Hannie 
last Christmas, and two-three other things, 
and they ain’t much left, come first of the 
month.” 

Seymour Basset ventured a sidelong 
glance. Here, outspokenly self-confessed, 
was a fellow addict of his own degraded and 
besetting vice! Mr. Tweedy splendidly il- 
lustrated Uncle Walter’s sermonic jeremi- 
ads as to the installment buyer’s inevitable 
destiny. No wonder he had to work for a 
company that was itself dedicated to the 
insurance needs of improvident hand-to- 
mouthers like Seymour Basset and Mr. 
Tweedy himself! Basset’s sense of fellow- 
ship deepened. He was on the point of 
confession in the matter of the flivver when 
Mr. Tweedy signaled for a halt before a 
tiny wooden house, identical as to archi- 
tecture with the others that flanked the 
street, but distinguished by the barbered 
neatness of its little square of grass, the 
climbing rose that overhung its door, the 
whiteness of its window curtains and the 
clean brightness of its yellow paint. 

“This your place?”’ For some reason he 
seemed to participate in its creditable pos- 
session; the unreasonable feeling heartened 
him against forebodings and a conscious- 
ness of guilt. 

“Will be soon’s I make thutty-four more 
payments on her.” Mr. Tweedy’s face 
brightened and, as he descended gingerly, 
darkened to grave concern. He tested one 
leg with caution. ‘‘Stiffened up more ’n 
what I thought,” he said. ‘‘Kind of bad, 
that is—We’n’sd’y night’s my longest 
rowt.” 

Seymour Basset’s conscience bore down 
hard upon him. Mr. Tweedy’s wispy body 
looked reproachfully old and frail and tired. 

“You mean you’ve got to work tonight?” 

“Think my customers stay home day- 
times?”’ Mr. Tweedy’s tone was slightly 
impatient. ‘“ Night’s the only chance I got 
to catch ’em, ain’t it?”’ Again he experi- 
mented with the doubtful knee. ‘‘ Don’t 
see how I’m going to traipse all over the 
Hollow on this here leg, like I got to.” 

“Look here—suppose I took you in the 
car?’’ Basset spoke eagerly. ‘‘I could, just 
as easy as not.” 


Mr. Tweedy brightened again. ‘Right 
good of you, but 
“Glad to do it,” said Basset. ‘‘Guess I 


owe you that much, don’t I? When do you 
want to start? I got to go home first, 
but’”’—he resolutely diverted his thought 
from that inevitable talk with Uncle Wal- 
ter—‘“‘but I could get back here by six easy 
enough.” 

“That'd be first-rate.’ Mr. 
looked relieved. 
Basset.”’ 

““Shucks!”” Seymour Basset’s gesture 
disposed of the idea. Even after he had 
turned the flivver’s stubby nose in the direc- 
tion of Uncle Walter, he was curiously in- 
spirited by a protective and benevolent 
feeling. It dwindled, to be sure, as he ap- 
proached the formidable house on Elmwood 
Place, but some remnant still sustained and 
soothed him when he tapped at Uncle Wal- 
ter’s study door. 

His attention wandered from the oration 
that engulfed him. Many of its phrases 
were old acquaintances, their original hos- 
tility softened by usage to something like 
friendliness. Like a prisoner who had come 
at last to think of his cell as home, Seymour 
Basset’s ear had reconciled itself to some of 
Uncle Walter’s favorite remarks. Only as 
the address from the throne swept up to- 
ward its climax did it introduce new matter. 

“T gave you warning that this was abso- 
lutely your last chance,” boomed Uncle 
Walter. “I told you, didn’t I, that the next 


Tweedy 
“Hate to bother you, Mr. 


time you bought so much asa po | 
on the installment plan I’d wash), 
of you, once for all?” 

Seymour nodded to a ques 
rhetorical. He knew better tha J 
plaining; for that matter he @|j 
plain even to himself just how it\, 
all in a second, to seem utterly i 
possess that flivver. Uncle W 
became more rectangularly re 
ever. 

“Well, I meant it. This thing 
with you and there’s only one 
You won’t learn to wait for wh 
till you can pay for it; you won 
sloppy part-payment mania of} 
direct reverse of sound ne 
a grasshopper who deludes hi 
always going to be summer. Al 
it. Pack up your things and 


, 


your own sake. When you lo 
again you’ll begin to understan 
ence between some money in th 
a choice collection of petty debt 
junk.”’ 


to take out that policy,” said Se 
set, hazily defensive. 
and as ; 

“And of course you couldn’t 
a rotten investment like an end 
icy in the Mammoth when # 
chance to buy one tire of a tin te 
shiver itself to death before }j 
radiator paid for. Oh, no! Yi 
wait!” 

“That’sit!’’ Seymour Basset 
that it was possible, after all, t 
to an Uncle Walter no longer in’ 
of benevolent despot. ‘‘ You hai 
long for the—the sensible thing 
to pay premiums for twenty y 
you get anything back, I mean 
to keep putting money into asi 
forever and ever before it a 
thing. But you can have the «f 
without waiting. Like that carl 
been a policy in that window, inf 

Uncle Walter laughed heavil} 
know. It’s not your fault, off 
people like me would just mak} 
for you to buy something wort 
these skin-game artists make 
worthless junk, everything we 
If the banks would only credit 
thousand dollars right now and jf 
it up afterward, eh? Well, it’s tf 
nobody does business right exi| | 
but ——” toll | 

“T just meant to explain, kil 
Seymour. ‘‘Seems as if every 
the money to start in on the 
mean if I had it first and then 
for it, the same as 4 wii 

“Well, that’s easy.’”’ Again 
ter’s laugh was charged with s¢ 
out a policy in a cheap-John ec 
pay a dime a week on it. I) 
where you belong, Seymour. Ma 
learn something out of this, bu 
Anyway that’s how it stands. } 
ings. I’m trying to hammela 
that’s all.” 

Seymour Basset recognizan 
voice. A little stunned by the 
of the blow, he surrendered to 
ing gesture. In his own room, 
his largely nominal possessions 
to Uncle Walter’s words, Even 
bought the car he’d have had t 
ing to meet his payments ont 
and the snappy overcoat and 
books, after paying for his re 
board. He regarded them glo¢ 
were liabilities suddenly, inste’ 
assets. 

Persistently, as he packal h 
he reflected on the unfairness 
like Uncle Walter, with sound 
to offer, like old Farquhar at th® 
his everlasting bulletins abc™ 
made it just as hard as possi) 


them; people who wanted to sell 
s that you didn’t really need and 
ren desired, on the other hand, 
9 cunningly easy. 

iw Basset held doggedly to a 
otion that it ought to be just the 
r round. 

ded to leave everything except his 
itil he’d found a lodging. Without 
any farewells on Uncle Walter, he 
wo bags down to the car. In spite 
asy forebodings about the second 
on it, there was a stubborn thrill 
hip in the sight of it, in the growl 
rter under his heel, the throb of 
, the docile obedience of the wheel. 
s rose persistently as he drove 
z Genesee Street to keep his tryst 
iTweedy. He could sleep, he told 
t the hotel for one night. It was 
snyhow, to go hunting up a room 
‘ling house. 

, a little ahead of time at Mr. 
cottage. A cordial smell of ham 
2 emerging from the side door 
. Tweedy opened to his knock re- 
m that he’d skipped supper. Mr. 
5 appeared, was still engaged with 
‘eymour Basset followed him in 
‘come of a fragrant kitchen where 
plump Mrs. Tweedy said that she 
lad to meet him and urged him to 
own and have a cuppa coffee and 


og of these, Seymour Basset was 
ware of an unrepentant attitude. 
edy was tarred with the same 
; had marked Seymour Basset for 
n; that Christmas washing ma- 
instance, the house itself, de- 
er; she lived under the shadow of 
ly’s unhallowed calling. Seymour 
aw that he ought to disapprove of 
things and of both Tweedys, and 
il him to discover that he didn’t. 
rompted to unburden his mind 
‘merited misfortunes, he found 
mehow aligned and allied with 
ble and against Uncle Walter and 
naar. They took his side with in- 
rmth. 

yveedy had never in all her born 
_of any such-a-thing; Mr. Tweedy 
.a bewildered tone, to know. It 
fest that his respect for Walter S. 
| been weakened. Seymour Bas- 
ipts to state Uncle Walter’s posi- 
‘ed oddly lame. 

t any place to go to?”’ demanded 
‘dy irrelevantly in the middle of 
se elaborations. Seymour shook 


) look tomorrow. Stay at the ho- 
', I guess.” 

} and understood the consulting 
; passed between the Tweedys. 
ise to that when we got a spare 
ed Mr. Tweedy stoutly. ‘‘Can’t 
(go slinging money away on no 
way you're fixed. You stay right 
E'S what!”’ 

protest was hollow. The little 
‘hima curiously convincing sense 
cy, for a place on which thutty- 
vents must still be made. Mrs. 
ad, moreover, an unmistakable 
\both coffee and crullers. 

on put the autymobile right in our 
i] announced, a certain flutter in 
(il voice suggesting that the pros- 
Hled her a vicarious pride of pos- 


— 


ill right, if you’re sure it’s no 
> Basset was puzzled by the un- 
feeling of relief the decision 
I1inhim. It was silly, but some- 
ready felt—felt safer here than 
benched security of the big house 
Nod Place. The Tweedys, he saw, 
rstly glad to have him. His con- 
p dded him at Mr. Tweedy’s limp- 
Ss toward the car. The way these 
od you might think it was a favor 
“ man down and tear his clothes 
: mbled in his pockets at the mem- 
| missing forty cents. His hands 
‘empty. 
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“About that money that was lost—I’ll 
bring it out tomorrow,” he said. “Buying 
the car that way and everything te 

“Any time,” said Mr. Tweedy heartily. 
He climbed painfully into the seat. Basset 
shook his head dubiously. 

“Think you ought to risk using that leg? 
Maybe you better stay home this once and 
rest it up.” 

“Never get caught up on my c’lections 
the rest of my life! Ain’t fit to be trusted a 
minute with no loose change, my customers 
ain’t! Spend it, sure as shooting, if I don’t 
get it off ’em right on time. Spend it any- 
how, some do, dog-gone ’em! Le’s get 
started, son. Never you mind about my 
leg—getting let off easy, this time, that 
there leg is.”’ 

Easy, Seymour Basset discovered, was a 
term purely relative. Mr. Tweedy’s dam- 
aged leg was spared the long tramp down to 
the Hollow and the varying distances that 
spaced the halts of a deviously intricate 
course through the slattern alleys of that 
sooty district, but it carried Mr. Tweedy 
up a good many stairways and down into a 
lot of basements and in pursuit of straying 
clients who seemed to have been at some 
pains to throw him off the scent. Now and 
then he would catch some unwary or afflu- 
ent customer within earshot of the car, 
smoking on his doorstep or working in a 
melancholy garden or leaning on a fence, 
and Seymour Basset would hear the result- 
ing interview. 

Mr. Tweedy was inexorable. The ring- 
ing bark of authority was in his voice as he 
dealt sternly with evasions and excuses. 
Basset was reminded of collectors with 
whom he had unfortunately matched wits; 
none of them, he decided, had been a patch 
on Mr. Tweedy. He seemed able to distin- 
guish instantly between disingenuousstories 
of misfortune and those based solidly on 
fact, but even in the face of genuine trouble 
he was adamant. 

‘* All the more reason to hang on to this 
here insurance,”’ he would say. ‘‘Sight bet- 
ter to go get me a quarter from under the 
bed than to leave it go to waste on you. 
Soon’s you're working again, you better 
leave me start a savin’s account for you, like 
I been trying to tell you about. Wouldn’t 
be in this here fix if you’d of done it before.” 

The most reluctant payment jingled 
in his pocket as he wetted his stubby pen- 
cil and lifted his pad of receipts. In the 
car again, he explained to Seymour Basset 
a hardness of heart of which he seemed 
slightly ashamed. 

“Hate to do it sometimes, but you got to 
in this here business. It ain’t like handling 
high-class folks that can do their own figger- 
ing. Got to take and go right through their 
pockets every week, some of ’em. Ain’t 
like rich folks that ’ve got sense enough 
to save up and buy big policies in the Mam- 
moth.” 

Basset observed that in addition to the 
insurance money, Mr. Tweedy frequently 
extracted other minute payments that went 
into another pocket and were entered in a 
separate notebook. Often there was more 
heated argument about these than over the 
premiums. 

“Saves me asight of lapses, that notion,” 
said Mr. Tweedy, under question. ‘Take 
and worry ’em into starting a savin’s ac- 
count whenever I can. Got to go to the 
bank every day, anyhow, and it ain’t much 
extry trouble to make a few deposits for 
customers. Long as they got to go clean up- 
town to draw money out, they ain’t apt to 
do it if they don’t have to, and any time 
they get into a bad mess they got something 
put by so’s they can hang onto their policies 
a spell. See? Long as I know they got 
money in the bank, they know better’n to 
try and tell me they’re broke.” 

Seymour Basset frowned. If anybody 
like Mr. Tweedy had bullied and wheedled 
and browbeaten him into putting some- 
thing regularly into that savings account, it 
wouldn’t be so dangerously low right now. 
Maybe Uncle Walter was right in saying 
that he belonged with the cheap Johns and 
pikers. The thought rode back to the 
Tweedy house with him; it oppressed him 
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THERE'S HISTORY EVERYWHERE 
IN THIS ADVENTURE LAND 
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In 1738, the French-Canadian, Pierre Gaultier de Varennes, 
sieur de la Verendrye, penetrated into today’s Great North- 
ern country, explored the Upper Missouri River and discovered 
the Rocky Mountains. 


Paves. bold Verendrye to James J. Hill, the 
country traversed by the Great Northern 
has been steeped in valorous achievement. 


Come out and feel its spell. 


See the amazing cities, the productive prairies, 
the extensive apple orchards, the tremendous 
mining and timbering enterprises, the great 
rivers and “shining mountains” of Glacier 
National Park and your own Northwest. 


THE NEW ORIENTAL 
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ience, makes the trip through the historic North- 
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GREAT NORTHERN 
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as he stabled the flivver in the shed at the 
end of the grape arbor; it followed him up 
to bed in the truncated little room under 
the roof, where the patchwork quilt was 
strangely pretty in the thin light of his glass 
lamp. It was still at the back of his brain 
when, after breakfast in the spiced warmth 
of the kitchen, Mr. Tweedy rode down 
town with him as far as the Bank of Bin- 
chester. 

Seymour Basset’s condescending attitude 
toward this institution was strengthened by 
the discovery that it catered to Mr. Tweedy 
and his jitney customers. He drove on to- 
ward the M. & M. with an agreeable sense 
of identification with its aloof, aristocratic 
dignity. 

Nobody who worked for the M. & M., 
in however humble a capacity, could be 
wholly a cheap-John piker. The ideas 
were mutually exclusive. 

He parked the flivver between two painted 
lines in the center of the open space before 
_ City Hall, and his mood lifted a little fur- 
ther at the sight of other cars in the long 
row. Owning, on a tenure never so fragile, 
one of that lordly file, seemed definitely to 
lift a man out of the piker class. He put 
more than his usual energy into his work on 
the S-to-W ledger. The Tweedys had sug- 
gested his renting their spare room instead 
of hunting up a boarding house, and the 
price agreed upon would leave almost 
enough to meet the sum of next month’s 
payments. 

He could let them take back the business 
books and the radio set, if worst came to 
worst. After all, yesterday’s disaster hadn’t 
been so fatal. 

“His Whiskers wants you.” The clerk 
who brought the message used a phrase that 
Seymour Basset secretly yearned to apply 
to D. P. Farquhar. He obeyed the sum- 
mens blithely. Maybe they were going to 
give him that long-overdue raise. He’d 
earned it, all right. He paused just inside 
the throne room, forewarned by the terri- 
ble solemnity of Mr. Farquhar’s majestic 
beard. 

“One question, Mr. Basset.’’ The voice 
was even more awful than the whiskers. 
“Did you or did you not buy a car yester- 
day at the Binchester Motor Mart, to be 
paid for on the installment plan?”’ 

‘“*T —”’ Seymour Basset confronted the 
utter impossibility of making D. P. Farqu- 
har understand the several extenuating 
circumstances, the mitigating absence of 
premeditation. ‘I just—you see, sir sh 

“Yes or no!” boomed D. P. Farquhar. 

“Yes,” said Seymour. There was the 
kind of pause during which the judge reaches 
for the black cap. 

“Under the conditions of which you can’t 
possibly be unaware, that is equivalent to 
presenting your resignation, Basset. It will 
take effect’’—another effective pause—‘“‘at 
once.” 

The beard moved in dismissal. Seymour 
Basset hesitated only for a wavering mo- 
ment; the gesture seemed to transfer him 
beyond the threshold against his weak re- 
sistance. Dazed, he went mechanically 
through the motions of collecting his pay 
and turning over his work to a discreetly 
sympathetic comrade. With a dim sense of 
retaliation he drew out the contemptible 
balance to his credit in the savings depart- 
ment. 

As he turned away from the savings win- 
dow fate went a step too far. This time it 
hit below the belt and after the bell. At the 
teller’s wicket across the lobby stood the 
selfsame girl whose accidental presence 
yesterday had started all the trouble. She 
was counting a sheaf of the bright new bills 
that the M. & M. always supplied to its 
feminine patrons, and her clear glance, lift- 
ing from this cheerful preoccupation, met 
Seymour Basset’s gaze for an instant. 

He stumbled down the broad steps, hotly 
rebellious against the needless cruelty of 
this final cowardly stroke, in a mood for 
dark and desperate adventure. It found 
expression presently in acceptance of Mr. 
Tweedy’s proffer of employment in his own 
abandoned calling. For Walter S. Basset’s 
nephew, working for a cheap-John insurance 
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company was almost as satisfactorily, ro- 
mantically unrighteous as burglary or boot- 
legging. 
mu 

“TI\RYING to hold out a five-spot for an- 

other little game with the dancing 
dominoes, eh? What do you think I am? 
Quit stalling and kick through!” 

Seymour Basset had learned the effec- 
tiveness of Mr. Tweedy’s professional man- 
ner. Brisk, abrupt, commanding, touched 
with the impatience of importance, his 
speech on this occasion was even more per- 
emptory than usual, and as he extended a 
confident and authoritative hand toward 
Mr. Clarence Arthur Tripp, colored, he was 
perhaps a trifle more anxious to complete 
the transaction than was apparent to Mr. 
Tripp, who grinned apologetically as he 
fumbled in the pocket of his livery Norfolk. 

Always these weekly calls at the garage 
behind the pleasant house on Lakeview 
Drive were provocative of conflicting emo- 
tions for Seymour Basset. On the one side 
there was a pleasurable sense of proximity, 
a stubbornly romantic thrill at treading hal- 
lowed ground, a touch of danger, too, that 
gave a spice of adventure to a commonplace 
and sordid affair of business. On the other, 
the visit inevitably stressed the gulf impas- 
sable that separated those who rang the bell 
at Marion Pomeroy’s front door and those 
who slunk along the driveway to kitchen 
and garage. Never throughout the rest of 
the week did Seymour Basset feel half so 
happy or half so abject. 

He had found her name under a half tone 
in the Sunday brown-ink section of the 
Binchester Express, a photograph almost 
libelous in its inadequacy, but infallibly 
recognizable. Afterward, pursuing Mr. 
Clarence Arthur Tripp from his previous ad- 
dress, there had been another dim suggestion 
of predestiny in the discovery of that migra- 
tory client as Edward Pomeroy’s chauffeur. 
For some reason the circumstance impelled 
Seymour Basset to deal high-handedly with 
Mr. Tripp, immediately doubling ‘both his 
insurance and his weekly savings. Some- 
how this mitigated the shamefulness of the 
proceeding by a little; exacting from Mr. 
Tripp’s reluctant clutch a weekly tribute of 
five dollars made Seymour Basset feel less 
miserably guilty of his pikerism. 

Today, as Mr. Tripp turned out his pock- 
ets in substantiation of his pleaded poverty, 
Seymour Basset felt the stimulating influ- 
ence of the locality upon his wits. He 
laughed harshly and without pity. 

“Knew I was coming and hid it out on 
purpose, eh?’’ He laughed again. ‘“‘ Well, 
hop toit. I’mina hurry this trip.” 

“Honest, boss Mr. Tripp’s pro- 
testation hung in the air. His eye, directed 
past Basset’s shoulder, brightened as at the 
sight of rescue. 

Something tightened in Seymour Basset’s 
throat. He’d always known it would hap- 
pen, of course, but 

‘“What’s the matter, Clarence? I’ve been 
waiting for five minutes.” 

“T’uz jus’ stahted, Miss Pom’oy, on’y ’is 
gen’mun ay 

Seymour Basset found unsuspected 
aplomb. His apprenticeship under Mr. 
Tweedy had schooled him better evidently 
than he had guessed. 

“T’msorry I kept you waiting, Miss Pom- 
eroy. It’s just a business matter—life in- 
surance and savings that your chauffeur 
wants to spend on something else, of course.”’ 
He achieved a tolerant grin. ‘‘They’re all 
like that— we just about have to use a gun 
on them every week.’’ Command rang in 
his tone as he turned on Clarence Arthur. 
“Don’t keep Miss Pomeroy waiting. Skip 
upstairs and get that money, quick.” 

“Yas-suh!” The black puttees twinkled 
on the skeleton stairway. Again Seymour 
Basset’s smile endeavored to lay stress upon 
the humorous aspect of this incident. There 
was, however, no answering amusement in 
Marion Pomeroy’s look. Her brows had 
drawn together. 

“T don’t understand. Do you mean that 
you come here and—and simply make 
Clarence give you the money for the sav- 
ings bank?” 
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“‘Guess it must have sounded sort of 
queer.’’ Seymour Basset grinned apologet- 
ically and lowered his voice. ‘“‘You see, 
Miss Pomeroy, there are a lot of people that 
just have to be handled sort of rough, for 
their own good, I mean. Haven’t got sense 
enough to look ahead or else they haven’t 
gumption enough to save unless somebody 
just about makes ’em do it. Easy enough 
to sell ’em life insurance, same as you can 
sell ’em mighty near anything else, but 
making ’em pay for it’s something mighty 
different.” 

“TInsurance?’”’ Again the frown aggra- 
vated the—the niceness of her face. “I 
thought you said it was savings.” 

“Well, it’s both. Long as I have to call 
on’em oncea week for their insurance money 
and go down to the bank once a day to de- 
posit it, I might just as well tend to their 
savings for ’em too.”’ He lowered his voice 
another tone. “Long as I keep the pass 
book they can’t draw it out, and the only 
time they see the book is when I show it to 
?em once a week to prove I made the last 
deposit. Any time things go wrong they’ve 
got a little something saved up to keep the 
insurance in force, anyhow,’ and maybe 
enough to help out with the rent and the 
grocery. You’d be surprised to find out 
how fast it piles up for some of ’em. Your 
man’s got ninety dollars down at the Bank 
of Binchester, for instance.”’ He shook his 
head as Clarence Arthur reappeared. 
““Wouldn’t have a cent if we didn’t make it 
mighty easy for him.” 

He illustrated by twitching the creased 
bill from Clarence Arthur’s sorrowing fin- 
gers and tearing out the receipt stub, al- 
ready filled in and initialed. Miss Pome- 
roy’s head tilted. She certainly looked nice 
when she scowled that way, Seymour Bas- 
set decided. 

He touched his hat. Her gesture stopped 
him. 

“Would I have to take out life insurance 
to get you to come around every week and 
just make me put something in the savings 
bank, and keep the pass book so I can’t 
draw it out?” 

Seymour Basset struggled helplessly with 
a sagging jaw. 

“T just can’t seem to do it for myself,” 
she went on. “But this way, why, it sounds 
as if it would be easier than spending it.”’ 

“Ts.”” Basset managed the one word with 
a mighty effort. : 

“And it wouldn’t be too much trouble for 
you? You’re quite sure you wouldn’t 
mind?” 

Seymour Basset drew a deep breath. 
“Mind!” He controlled his emotions on 
the brink of injudicious declaration. 
“Wouldn’t mind a bit, Miss Pomeroy. 
Honest.”” A happy thought presented it- 
self. ‘‘Got to stop here anyhow to collect 
from Clarence, haven’t 1? No extra trouble 
to stop and see you.” 

“That’s so.”’ The idea seemed to re- 
assure her. 

His fingers were clumsy with the sheaf 
of signature cards and the fountain pen, 
but she didn’t notice his excitement. Rest- 
ing the card on a fender, she filled it out 
briskly and investigated the contents of a 
purse. 

“How much must I putin at a.time?” 
Her eyes rose to consult his. ‘‘ Would it be 
enough if I began with a dollar? I’ve only 
got a one and a ten here and I want ——” 

“Anything you ” Professional in- 
stinct came back to halt his flourish. She 
wanted him to make it easy for her, didn’t 
she? He set his teeth. ‘A dollar? When 
you’ve got a ten right there?’”’ He laughed, 
his harsh, enlightened, compelling laugh. 
““Come on, Miss Pomeroy—hand over that 
ten.” 

He took it deftly and scribbled a receipt 
for the amount. 

“Show you your pass book next week, so 
you'll know I’m not holding out on you.” 

He saw her look darken, saw it consider, 
saw the sudden returning smile bring back 
the dancing glint to the straightforward 
eyes. 

“T guess it’s going to be easy, sure enough,’ 
she said, “‘if you can keep it up.” 
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“Keep it up?’’ Seymour Bass 
determined teeth. ‘‘Watch me!” 
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“(NOME on, now! Quit stalling 
through! Trying to hold ¢ 
again, eh? Oh, never mind show 
that purse. That’s an old one! Ky 
coming and hid it out beforehan 
you can stand me off with 7 
Seymour Basset’s voice fro; 
larynx. Edward Pomeroy’s fae 
above his daughter’s shoulder, 
enough to disturb even a clear cor 
given over for the moment wholh 
faction. Pomeroy’s arm pressed 
back a step toward the door. H 
the terrifying countenance a lit 
Seymour Basset’s. 
“Now then! Suppose you tell 
it to me. You wanted money 
daughter. Just why? I’m lister 
sor! *? Seymour Basset’s sch 
quence utterly forsook him. Po 
vanced another step. Marion’s 
just in time, not more than a sp 
too soon. ; 
“Tt’s all right, father. This is 
Basset. You know his uncle. 
helping me save ten dollars every) 
“Helping you sa !’? Pomeroy 
toward her a look hardly less ter 
that which had fascinated Basset, 
ing you a 
She laughed again. “It mt 
sounded awfully third-actish, but 
bit thrilly when you know. Sho 
pass book, Seymour, while I go ai 
money. I was going to give it to 
way. I just wanted to hear you spe 
piece again, or I wouldn’t have pre 
was broke.” ; 
Still uneasy, Seymour Basset 
the bank book and exhibited its 
Edward Pomeroy listened to a lim 
liptic explanation, his scowl rela: 
after Marion, returning with he 
lars, had filled in the gaps. 
““Mean to tell me you make a 
business of it?’’ he demanded. 
how the bank can afford it. Mus 
year’s interest at the inside on eve 
just to collect it.” 
Seymour Basset enlightened hi 
nodded slowly, his eyebrows drawnt 
in a way that reminded Basset of 
scowl because it was so different. 
“Insurance, eh? I see. Good 
He laughed. ‘Funny thing, b 
carried a lot more if it had ever be 
as easy as that for me. Split up th 
premium over fifty-two weeks ar 
hardly feel it, but every salesman t 
talked to me wanted it all in a lump 
terly, anyway.” He paused. “Th 
pany of yours any good?” ' 
‘Strong as they make ’em,” sali 
stoutly. He cited familiar statist 
as the Mammoth. Costs you a bil 
you pay by the week, but ——” 
“Worth a little extra to have it 
easy,’”’ said Pomeroy. Almost un! 
Seymour Basset saw and recogni 
face the very look he strove to bi 
countenances of his lowly clients 
was strong in him; habit could 
the invitation of metal glowing fo 
mer. He struck. 
His fingers shook a little, prese 
folded the signed application 1 
thousand-dollar policy, but his 
calm. 
“Better let me open a savin 
for you, too,” he said. ‘‘Be call 
every week anyway, and it wo 
extra trouble. Easy way to sav 
The word had its old potency 
chuckled as he signed the bank’ 
“‘Can’t help laughing when I 
Dan Farquhar would snort if he knt 
this.” The grin faded. “Or you 
either. Been after me for years 
7em.”” He frowned. ‘It’s funny = 
ent this thing sounds when the 
They always make me feel | 
something like having a tooth 
out gas. Know you ought tod 
5) 
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‘ou hate it worse.’ The grin 
Your scheme makes me feel 
g ten thousand on the easy- 
He chuckled. ‘ Painless 
3eymour Basset echoed his 
tere was a certain grimness in 
jaw as he drove away. A man 
thter like Marion to think 
g along, grasshopper fashion, 
ways going to besummer. He 
high opinion of Pomeroy had 
‘ounded. No wonder Marion 
aving made easy for her, with 
a father! The jaws clamped 
iless or not, there wouldn’t be 
out those weekly extractions. 
set would see to that! 
, the president of the Bank of 
‘topped him as he crossed the 
‘or two later. Seymour’s atti- 
him was still faintly colored 
ion of D. P. Farquhar’s mag- 
in toward the Binchester and 
It was appropriate for such a 
{r. Tweedy’s to be transacted 
a bank, a bank that stooped 
of undignified expedients to 
posits, running loud advertise- 
newspapers, operating Christ- 
ren sinking to the ignominy of 
: birth records and opening a 
int, with a credit of a dollar, 
w Binchester baby. Seymour 
fine contempt for all such de- 
uldn’t help liking Mr. Glynn 
ut there was no avoiding the 
didn’t look like a banker. 
a minute, will you?” Glynn 
sordial but wholly informal 
tasset’s shoulder. Yielding, 
nite of himself, to the friendly 
5 urged him to the almost im- 
2essible inclosure where Mr. 
: stood in plain sight of every- 
ybby, Seymour Basset couldn’t 
r how differently a real banker 
rquhar would have acted. 
you landed Ed Pomeroy for a 
unt,” said Mr. Glynn, unpresi- 
in his diction. ‘‘How’d you 
97 
lained briefly that it had been 
routine of a business method 
50 the bank. He had sold Mr. 
me insurance and protected 
nst a possible lapsing of pre- 
ents by offering to attend to 
igs deposits. 
oked thoughtful. “I see. 
rhaps you had a pull with 
Ve’d like first-rate to get his 
ount too.” 
du don’t want it much,” said 
sset. In spite of Mr. Glynn’s 
table dignity, in spite of the 
publicity of his office, you 
) feeling something of the confi- 
leged quality of the confessional 
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in conversation with him. ‘‘He makes a 
lot of money, I guess, but it gets right away 
from him. Only reason I signed him up was 
because I made it so blamed easy for him. 
He’s that kind.” 

“Same as you and me, eh?” Glynn 
chuckled. ‘‘ Well, that’s a lead, anyway. 
We can get his business if we make some- 
thing easy for him, the same way you got 


it.” He reflected. ‘The point is: What?” 


Seymour Basset saw, suddenly, a chance 
to escape from the task of extracting those 
weekly payments. For some reason, ever 
since he had made his bargain with Edward 
Pomeroy, this prospect had disturbed him. 
Browbeating Marion’s ten dollars into her 
pass book hadn’t interfered with the estab- 
lishment of an entente exceedingly cordial, 
but Basset had a strong premonition that 
her father wouldn’t regard it as a delight- 
fully humorous affair, wouldn’t insist, as 
Marion did, on his “speaking his piece” 
every week. Experience had taught him 
that only very exceptional people, like 
Marion, were able to take pleasure in the 
visits of a collector. 

“Look here, Mr. Glynn—suppose Mr. 
Pomeroy opened a checking account here, 
would you tend to these payments for him? 
Just debit his account, say once a month, 
for savings and insurance, and let him 
straighten out his check book when he got 
his canceled vouchers? That’d be even 
easier than paying me, and a 

Mr. Glynn sat up straight. “‘By gosh!” 
he said softly. Seymour Basset winced at 
the expression, but the tone and look con- 
tained a quality oddly similar to something 
in Mr. Tweedy’s manner when he had 
heard the news of that ten-thousand-dollar 
policy. It informed Seymour Basset suffi- 
ciently on one point. He needn’t worry 
any more about the necessity of those 
painless extractions in respect to Edward 
Pomeroy. 
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HE presence of mind demanded of even 

the lowliest of collectors enabled Sey- 
mour Basset, in spite of the guilty surprise 
with which he turned, to interpose himself 
between Uncle Walter’s eye and that in- 
sidious placard in the shop window. Uncle 
Walter’s manner was heartily forgiving. 

“Well, well! Haven’t starved to death 
on those husks after all? Come around, 
anyhow, and we’ll see about some fatted 
calf.” 

He shook hands. Seymour grinned un- 
easily, conscious of the revealing window at 
his back. 

“You’re looking first-rate.” Uncle Wal- 
ter’s glance manifestly appraised the new 
suit. ‘Looks as if I did the right thing in 
making you paddle your own canoe. Hated 
to do it, Seymour, but ——’”’ 

“T know.”’ Seymour nodded hastily. He 
had never harbored any malice. “No hard 
feelings.” 

“That’s the proper spirit. 
doing?” 


What you 
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Seymour felt a desire to wriggle. Uncle 
Walter wouldn’t approve, of course. He 
spoke in the manner of one who makes, 
reluctantly, a discrediting admission. 

“Got a sort of job down at the Bank of 
Binchester.”’ 

To his relieved astonishment, the down- 
ward twist did not appear at Uncle Walter’s 
lip. 

Instead there was in his look and tone 
a suggestion of that careful respect with 
which, in the old days, he had always men- 
tioned such honored enemies as the Gi- 
braltar and the Everlasting and their like. 

“The Binchester, eh? Getting to be 
quite a bank these days. Shrewd fellow, 
Jerry Glynn.” He chuckled. ‘Caught us 
all asleep with that savings-and-insurance 
scheme of his. Just been down talking to 
him about it. Tells me he’s written over a 
quarter of a million of new insurance in less 
than three months. Brought in a lot of new 
business for the bank, too, I understand, 
from the way Farquhar talks. First-rate 
idea, of course. I’m trying to get the Mam- 
moth to take it up.” 

“You—the Mammoth!” Seymour Bas- 
set gulped. ‘Why, I thought you were 
dead set against buying anything on the 
easy-payment plan!”’ 

“The easier the better, if you buy the 
right thing! Glynn’s absolutely right.’ 
Uncle Walter struck fist against palm. 
“The world’s full of people who won’t do 
the sensible thing unless somebody makes 
it just as easy as the silly thing—and 
there’ll always be plenty to help ’em make 
fools of themselves, you can bet! All the 
more reason, isn’t it, for making it easy for 
anybody to insure and save? And, when 
you come right down to it, what’s saving 
except buying capital on the installment 
plan?” 

Seymour wagged his head feebly. The 
address swept on to its climax, quoting, 
without credit, from the circular on which 
Seymour had collaborated with Mr. Glynn. 

“No, sir! There are a few things so val- 
uable that nothing matters except having 
them and having them now!” 

Uncle Walter lapsed into his conversa- 
tional key, repeating his reference to that 
fatted calf. He administered another 
accolade and departed. Seymour Basset, 
turning, seemed to hear a formal avuncular 
blessing on that placard in the window. 
Some things so utterly worth having that, 
as long as you got them right away, it 
didn’t matter much how you did it! Even 
the newest assistant cashier at the Bank of 
Binchester, in full charge of the insured- 
savings department, no longer saw any 
reason for resisting the appeal that urged 
upon him the most sensible of all possible 
acquisitions and promised generously to 
make swift and smooth the way of the pos- 
sessor: Any Solitaire in This Window on 
the Easiest Payment Plan in Town! 

Seymour Basset moved blithely toward 
the beckoning doorway. 


The Passing of the Indian 
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Write direct to 
us if your dealer 
does not have 
Dixon ‘“‘Ti-con- 
der-oga”’ Pen- 
cils—enclose 
five cents—and 
we will send 
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length sample. 
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The Imperial 7-passenger Sedan 
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_ HORSE-POWER 


The Imperial 
2-4-passenger Roadster 


rae 
ez re Ne w The Imperial Phaeton 


the conception and the building of the new Chry- 
c Imperial, Chrysler engineering has had no limit 
posed, either in money or manufacturing resources. 


ere was only a single requirement, but that so 
thand so all-embracing that it would test the mettle 
any organization, namely— 


make this car just as fine as money can build. 


ch an attainment is not easy, for it means, in prac- 
al terms, that the best in the world must be excelled. 


t it has been accomplished, with a completeness 

da finesse that mark the Chrysler Imperial a very 

m among the finest cars that Europe and America 
are producing today. 


It affords the luxury of power, 
and both low and high speed 
performance, never before 
achieved with any engine of 
e€ piston displacement — 


y Essential 
axury 


ie luxury of unprecedented performance in terms 
smooth quietness— 


1e luxury of .swift, silent transport in a vehicle 
1ose advanced Chrysler body design and accommo- 
tions have no counterpart, save perhaps in the 
ry costliest cars which Europe sends to us, or which 
e produced by America’s pre-eminent custom 
ach builders— 


1e luxury of advancements which make for the 
arked reduction of mechanical care and attention, 
dof scientific safeguards for vital operating units. 


ie Chrysler Imperial is the elaboration and further 
velopment of the principles and practices with 
nich Chrysler revolutionized motor car design and 
rformance two years ago. 


| 

dies, hood, radiator, lamps and fenders all contri- 
ite to the dynamic beauty which is given full ex- 
‘ession only by Chrysler. 


ae thought as you look at the car is that it is de- 
shtfully low; sweeping in its length, with all its lines 
wing into an ensemble of extraordinary charm. 


he color harmonies are new in their conception 
id execution, and in that are distinctively Chrysler. 


‘ost generous passenger space, broad expanse of 


indows, and furnishings and fittings represent the 
dest quality that Chrysler could discover. Most of 
© items of equipment have been produced to 
arysler’s special order. 


he instrument panel is not only a thing of beauty 
the eye, designed in symmetry with the interior 
ardware, but is a model of convenience. 


In its construction and opera- 
tion, the Chrysler Imperial 
engine is as nearly perfect in 
balance, symmetry, and 
noothness, as science can make an engine today. 


ine Balanced 
Inique Method 


MPERIAL 


Chassis Lubrica- 
tion Is Eliminated 


Hydraulic Brakes 
Always Equalized 


It develops 92 horsepower; it gives the car a speed 
of 80 miles per hour and more. 


These unique abilities mean an agility and a flexi- 
bility never found in the cumbersome, costly cars 
which are the only possible quality-comparisons. 


Chrysler methods of balancing this new engine and 
mounting it in the chassis frame are entirely unique. 


The engine is cushioned at the rear end on resilient, 
sound-absorbing blocks of live rubber, which in- 
sulate it from the chassis frame. 


The pistons of this new engine serve admirably to 
illustrate the heights to which Chrysler engineering 
has risen— pistons having all the advantages of light- 
weight alloy, all the advantages of cast iron as well, 
and none of the restricting disadvantages of either. 
These pistons are exclusive with Chrysler. 


One of the most notable ad- 
vancements in all motor car 
practice, which the Chrysler 
Imperial now presents for 
the first time is the elimination of chassis lubrication, 
and even of the thought of such lubrication. 


Ordinary spring shackles, shackle bolts and bush- 
ings are among the most prolific sources of wear and 
rattles on an automobile. 


Chrysler Imperial does away with them entirely; does 
away with 12 spring bolts, 12 bushings, 8 shackles, 12 
oilers, 36 working joints; does away with noise and 
squeaks at the spring-ends; does away with frequent 
oiling or greasing, and parts replacements. 


The ends of these Chrysler springs are ingeniously 
anchored in specially molded blocks of live rubber, 
and these in turn are securely held under compres- 
sion in malleable brackets at the frame ends. Thus 
the springs are effectively insulated from the frame. 


The rubber cushions—for they are cushions in effect 
—absorb road shocks and road sounds. They make 
riding more comfortable. They make the car more 
quiet. They materially increase the life of the 
chassis springs. 


The springs are fitted with specially tailored covers, 
which protect them from mud and water. They con- 
tain sufficient lubricant for thousands of miles. 


Chrysler’s original adoption 
and two-year use of the tub- 
ular type of front axle and 
hydraulic four-wheel brakes have borne out every 
expectation. 


Hydraulic brakes are self-equalizing. They preserve 
positive and permanent braking efficiency at all 
four wheels—because they maintain perfect equal- 
ization, which is the first fundamental of successful 
four-wheel brakes. 


They are entirely free from all need for lubrication 
and from the wear and rattle that must surely come 
to a complicated train of metal linkages. 


Engine Efficiency 
In Cold Weather 


Riding Ease Must 
Be Experienced 
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fee FINE 
S MONEY CAN BUILD 


At every vital point, the Chrysler Imperial provides 
safeguards to the end that nothing may interfere 
with wholly efficient operation. 


For the first time on any engine, the carburetor 
has an adjusting device of scientific precision and 
greatest simplicity, which is exclusive with 
Chrysler. 


A gasoline filter of special Chrysler design prevents 
the entry of water and dirt into the carburetor. 


An air cleaner excludes road dust and grit— destruc- 
tive agents which ordinarily enter motor car engines. 


The water level in the battery is made known by an 
automatic signal each time the starter is used. 


The electric fumer for cold- 
weather starting—developed 
by Chrysler — provides a fog 
of instantly vaporized fuel for 
starting, instead of a flood of inert liquid gasoline. 


Chrysler has also developed a simple arrangement 
whereby the hot exhaust gases are diverted to sur- 
round the intake manifold, giving free engine opera- 
tion immediately without the usual spitting and 
sputtering of a cold engine. 


An oil filter cleanses all the motor oil as the engine 
runs, and protects all lubricated parts by removing 
every particle of dirt, grit and abrasive from the oil. 


Other notable convenience, comfort and efficiency 
features of the Chrysler Imperial are thermo- 
static control of motor heat; a three-gallon gasoline 
reserve instantly available, Watson Stabilators and a 
three-stage road illumination system controlled by 
a single switch. 


The net result of this peak of 
Chrysler engineering achieve- 
ment is a luxury never re- 
motely approached—in riding 
ease which has to be experienced even to be con- 
ceived, in quietness of power-flow simply beyond de- 
scription, in beauty and fineness that will captivate 
the connoisseur of fine things. 


The Chrysler Imperial is as fine as money can build, 
and a great deal more. 


It is built to an ideal—to incorporate all the luxury 
which heretofore only the very costliest cars of 
Europe and America have presented. 


It is built for those who can well afford to maintain 
such cars, and who have looked with longing eyes on 
the unprecedented Chrysler performancewhich came 
into being two years ago. 


It is built for those who desire the very fullest 
measure of motoring luxury but have never before 
found all of their desires embodied in one beautiful 
creation. 


Every man and woman whoaspires to own and enjoya 
motor car as fine as money can build will be inter- 
ested in the Chrysler Imperial. 
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the Gas Company 
Heats Your Home! 


Your gas company can free your 
home of all heating nuisances. 
A good gas heating plant needs 
no more care or attention 
than a pup can give it! 


Positive, uniform warmth in 
every room—always exact with- 
in a single degree—without 
dirt, smoke nor labor! No fuel 
storage! No odors! No noise 
of pumps nor electric blowers! 
No ashes to carry out! 


BRYANT 
HEATING 


—lets the pup be your 
furnace man! 


The operating efficiency of a good, 
modern gas heating plant, designed 
and built for the purpose—and the 
very low gas rates now granted for 
house heating—have brought the 
wonderful comfort and convenience 
of gas heating well within reach 
of most home owners. 


Write for booklet of gas heating 
information—or, ‘phone your local 
Bryant office if there is one listed 
in your telephone directory. 


THE BRYANT HEATER & MFG. CO. 
17853 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Branches in 21 Principal Cities 


~for Hot V 
and Warm? 


rating Systems 
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FORTY YEARS OF MELODY 


bright yellow gloves, and was twirling a 
Charlie Chaplin cane. He proudly intro- 
duced himself. He told me that he was 
looking for a song to fit his paper-tearing 
act in place of Kathleen Mavourneen, 
which was beginning to be stale. I had my 
pianist play over some songs for him. After 
he had finished, the Tearer came into my 
office carrying a copy of one of my songs. 
He said he would consider a proposition to 
sing the song in his act if I would make it 
worth his while. He impressed upon me 
the fact that the song would be a sure-fire 
hit if he used it. 

“Did you make Kathleen Mavourneen a 
hit?’’ I asked pointedly. 

He replied, somewhat embarrassed, that 
he was just using the song temporarily until 
he could replace it with a new one. I grew 
hot under the collar and asked him to leave 
my office. I learned afterward that the 
Tearer went to the office of Oscar Miller, in 
the same building, and told him he had 
been insulted by a fellow named Harris 
who thought he could write songs. Miller 
laughed and told him that this same Harris 
was the man who had recommended him 
for the engagement at his theater. 

To his credit, when the Tearer learned of 
this he immediately returned to my office, 
with his hat in his hand, and apologized. 
I then told him always to do his best, as 
one can never tell who is sitting out in front. 
I also impressed upon him that he had the 
makings of a marvelous magician, but that 
he needed showmanship. I advised him to 
create new stunts and try to emulate the 
Great Herrmann. When he left we parted 
good friends. 

I had lost track of him, until I happened 
to stroll into the Colonial Theater, New 
York, several years later. Upon the bill 
appeared a magician who looked strangely 
familiar to me. To my surprise I found him 
to be none other than my old friend the 
Tearer, now billed as the Great Lafayette, 
who was famous the world over. A few 
years ago he was burned to death, together 
with his performing lions, in London. 

On returning from New York in the fall 
I found great excitement in Milwaukee 
over the expected visit of Prince Henry, 
brother of Emperor William of Germany. 
I learned that he intended spending several 
days in our town. David Rose, then mayor 
of Milwaukee, appointed me chairman of 
his entertainment committee. We we-c 
given instructions by the German consul 
in Chicago as to the sort of entertainment 
that would befit the occasion. 


Féting Prince Henry 


As a large proportion of Milwaukee citi- 
zens were German, we were expected to 
outdo all other cities. I was compelled to 
plan a three-day-entertainment campaign— 
no small job, as I surely had had no previous 
experience in entertaining royalty. I ar- 
ranged for the Milwaukee Exposition 
Building and engaged all the biggest sing- 
ing organizations in Milwaukee, combining 
them into one big chorus, and ordered them 
to rehearse all the well-known German and 
American songs. I also engaged twenty 
bands to be stationed along the route of the 
march, as far out as the Soldiers’ Home, 
situated five miles from the city; and here 
I encountered my first conflict with a 
musicians’ union. 

A number of young men in the city— 
about forty—had formed what was known 
as the Milwaukee Cadet Drum Corps. 
Their drums and costumes were furnished 
by Captain Pabst, of the Pabst Brewing 
Company. They had rehearsed long and 
faithfully. Their leader came to see me and 
asked me to give his band a place along the 
line of march, which I agreed to do. 

The day before the prince’s arrival three 
officers of the musicians’ union came to see 
me. They had read of the bands that were 
to take part in the parade and had seen the 


' name of the Milwaukee Cadet Drum Corps , 


(Continued from Page 36) 


assigned to a place. They insisted that I 
withdraw these boys from the parade for 
the reason that they were not members of 
the union. I replied that it was only fair 
that they be given a chance to show what 
they could do and then perhaps they would 
be glad to join the union. 

I said with a smile, ‘‘ Perhaps after you 
have heard them you will not be so anxious 
to have them join.” 

But the delegation remained firm and 
threatened to withdraw every band, and 
said there would be no music the morning 
of the prince’s arrival. I told them I would 
think the matter over and let them know 
my decision at four that afternoon. I im- 
mediately phoned the mayor and told him 
of my predicament. He laughed and said 
that I was the chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee and I must use my own 
judgment. 


Bands That Didn’t Disband 


At four o’clock the committee again 
entered my office and the spokesman de- 
manded my decision. I threw down the 
gauntlet to them by stating that it was my 
wish to have the boys march in the parade; 
that I would inform the press of the city of 
the entire circumstances. I took pains to 
impress upon them that as they themselves 
were of German origin they certainly 
would be insulting the prince. They walked 
out of my office in a huff. I lay awake all 
that night, contemplating the outcome of 
this reception to the royal visitor, minus 
music. 

Early next morning I drove down to the 
Union Station, where the prince was due to 
arrive at noon. The streets were jammed 
with people, eagerly waiting for the great 
event. Nota musical note was heard. En- 
tering the Union Station, I met Robert M. 
La Follette, at that time governor of Wis- 
consin, who was also there to welcome the 
prince to our city. I told him of my diffi- 
culties with the union musicians. With a 
twinkle in his eyes he told me that as long 
as I felt I was in the right, to stick to it. 

He said, “‘I doubt whether the prince 
will miss the music, owing to the cheering 
crowds.” 

Just the same, my heart was heavy. 

At last the prince’s train pulled in, with 
his entourage, Captain Pabst and Mayor 
Rose, who had gone to Chicago to escort 
him to our city. Also among them was 
Rear Admiral Bob Evans, one of the most 
popular officers in our Navy, who had been 
chosen by our President to make the tour 
with the prince. Governor La Follette and 
I were introduced to the prince and his 
staff. I escorted them to their respective 
carriages, and in my little side-bar buggy 
started to lead the procession all the way 
to the Soldiers’ Home. 

Suddenly my ears were greeted with the 
welcome sound of music, and to my great 
relief every band was in its position. The 
Milwaukee Cadet Drum Corps was there in 
all its glory and was applauded all along 
the line of march. 

The prince was welcomed at the Exposi- 
tion by ex-Mayor Koch, who spoke in the 
German language, and by Mayor Rose in 
English. It was a magnificent sight when 
the combined musical societies arose and 
sang Die Wacht Am Rhein, with the audi- 


‘ ence all joining in. This was foilowed by 


The Star-Spangled Banner, accompanied 
by the waving of small German and Amer- 
ican flags. 

There was not a hitch in the three-day 
program. I felt quite proud of that enter- 
tainment. The prince told me that his visit 
in Milwaukee was one of the most enjoy- 
able of his entire trip, and congratulated 
me upon my arrangements. 

After the prince had departed and every- 
thing had quieted down, I learned that he 
had given small tokens of his regard, such 
as stick pins, cigarette cases with his mono- 
gram, and beautiful gold cuff buttons, to 


Janua 


the other members of the en 
committee. It seemed I had b 
forgotten, as usually happens 
who does all the dirty work. I 
by the mayor and the entire 
However, six months later the 
on these members who had 
prince’s gifts, for I was the reci 
invitation from Prince Henry, 
the British consul in Chicago, t 
at the coronation of his uncle, Ki 
VII of England. This was one 
invitations sent to America. Ilh 
family prevented my acceptanee 

Meanwhile my publishing bu 
growing by leaps and bounds, 
anxious to branch out on a large 
enter into the publishing of co 
other than my own. I opened 
the Ogden Building, corner of 
Lake streets, Chicago, and engag 
man as manager who had forn 
employed by M. Witmark & § 
publishers in Chicago. His nam 
Shiffman. Abe was an ambiti 
chap, and I paid him a salary a 
commission on all sales he mad 
tainly hustled like a Trojan to 
office a success. 

One of my biggest customers t 
time was the Western Book and 
Company. They also owned the 
partment in that large departn 
The Fair. 

Two weeks before Christma: 
run down to see my manager, as 
business during the holidays is al 
owing to the fact that people 
interested in buying toys and 
gifts. I was trying to plan sor 
of keeping music before the pul 
the Yuletide season. 


Inspiration and Perspits 


Shiffman introduced me to tk 
of the Western Book and Static 
pany, a Mr. Brewer. He greet 
dially and said that business in s 
always fell off at that time of t 
told him my reason for coming 
was to devise some plan for in 
sales of music. : 

He suggested that I write a 
offered to insert it in a full-page 
ment in the Chicago Daily News 
also advertise the song during t 
season to be sold at fifteen ce 
The regular price at that tim 
cents. Furthermore, he guarant 
chase 10,000 copies as an initi 
ten cents a copy. 

My manager, Shiffman, loo 
with sparkling eyes, as this me: 
some commission to him under 
ment. But I had no idea foras 
time and thought it impossibl 
one on the spur of the moment. 
I did, it might be a waste of effa 
the public was concerned. 

But Mr. Brewer was persiste 
willing to chance the order to; 
the page advertisement under tk 
stances. 

While talking to him in his of 
fell upon a small oil painting h 
wall. It represented a pastor 
number of cows grazing in the 

Suddenly I exclaimed, “TI h 
also a title for the new son 
Green Fields of Virginia.” 

I told them it concerned a 
residing in Virginia. He decider 
North, where there would be bi 
tunities for him, leaving his mo 
sweetheart to wait for his return 
eral years up North he became 
business man, but forgot his h 
and sweetheart. One day a li 
tered his office to sell him s 
Their sweet perfume remindec 
old home in Virginia and the lo 
had left behind, and he decid 
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rination was certainly working 
When I had finished, the man- 
Western Book and Stationery 
said he believed this idea em- 
song would certainly catch the 


y- 

from his office, with Shiffman 

iind, caught the three o’clock 

rrived in Milwaukee some two 
I went immediately to my 

worked until nine o’clock that 

iI finished the song. The next 

for my arranger and requested 

» down the melody and make a 

ano copy and have it ready by 

that evening. It usually took 

lays to do this. In those days 

ng five dollars for a complete 

. Today the charges are from 

to a hundred dollars. I added 

1 dollars to his fee and he made 

fort to complete the manuscript 

‘I then purchased a copy of that 

‘me in a small picture shop and 

the title page of ’Mid the Green 

irginia: 

ven fields of Virginia, 

of Shenandoah, 

ivy-covered homestead that I love ; 

vint old-fashioned chimney 

ple homelike air, 

me of my dear parents now above. 

. living in a mansion grand, 

at my command, 

Ul just for a single day, 

h my young comrades 

_ mother dear, 

en fields of Virginia far away. 


| CHORUS: 

zaceful cottage there, 

me so dear ; 

longing for it day by day; 

ont life’s golden hours 

»f Shenandoah, 

2en fields of Virginia far away. 


2en fields of Virginia 

ld mill by the stream, 

ve to that old spot to sing and play. 
en would I throw the stones 
‘bbling brook, 

ymed some day ’twould carry me 


ram came true. One day in June 
ar old home. 

e mother’s heart had broke that sak 
Id but see her, 

lown and die, 

2en fields of Virginia far away. 


efore Christmas, ’Mid the Green 
‘completed and delivered to the 
‘ook and Stationery Company. 
Jhicago manager that I doubted 
ey would be able to dispose of 
jes. I really feared the result. 
lid they sell all the copies but 
ad an additional 100,000, which 
s readily. 


ng ‘“‘ The Green Fields’”’ 


ever forget an amusing incident 
on with this song. It was sung 
ny professional singers that it 
xsome to the audiences. It was 
shearsal in the Olympic Theater 
that a young lady singer handed 
t to Max Hoffman, the leader of 
ma. He glanced at the title and 
‘er that the grass was growing so 
ginia he was compelled to cut it. 
lamed Hoffman for eliminating 
at the time. 
! this prosperity was following me 
forget the little Southern girl 
d met at the ball in Chicago. We 
r correspondence and were soon 
» her home in Chicago. I pur- 
ome in Milwaukee and we settled 
quiet domestic life—as quiet as 
publishing business permitted. 
ber one morning at breakfast my 
. my attention to an interesting 
lewspaper. It was the story of a 
in Chicago who had lost his wife, 
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and was left with a little daughter, aged 
seven. As he was reading his evening paper 
his little girl, who had been playing with 
some wooden blocks close by, suddenly 
threw them aside and climbed on a chair 
so as to reach a telephone hanging on the 
wall. 

Turning the small handle of the old- 
fashioned telephone then in use, she said, 
“Hello, Central, give me heaven, for my 
mamma’s there.” 

Her father looked up from his paper in 
surprise. Her little face was all aglow with 
excitement as she answered, “Oh, yes, 
mumsy, I’ll be very good to papa, and I’ll 
never cry any more. Good-by, mamma.”’ 
Then she blew a kiss into the telephone. 

The explanation of this scene was that 
when the child’s message came to the oper- 
ator in the telephone exchange she was 
rendered speechless. She told the other 
girls to listen in, which they did. 

“Gee! I don’t know how to answer the 
kid,”’ said the operator. 

One of the girls said, “‘Just say you’re her 
mother and console her. It will soothe her 
little heart.” 


Songs Plus Scenery 


The father then took the little girl upon 
his knee and kissed her, and with a smile 
upon her face she fell asleep in his arms. 

That story gave me the idea for one of 
the most popular child songs—Hello, Cen- 
tral, Give Me Heaven: 


“Papa, I’m so sad and lonely,” 
Sobbed a tearful little child, 
“Since dear mamma’s gone to heaven, 
Papa darling, you've not smiled. 
I will speak to her and tell her 
That we want her to come home. 
Just you listen and I’ll call her 
Through the telephone.” 


CHORUS: 


“ Hello, Central, give me heaven, 

For my mamma’s there. 

You can find her with the angels 
On the golden stair: 

She’ll be glad it’s me who’s speaking. 
Call her, won’t you, please? 

For I want to surely tell her 
We’re so lonely here.” 


When the girl received this message, 
Coming o’er the telephone, 
How her heart thrilled in that moment, 
And the wires seemed to moan. 
“T will answer just to please her ; 
‘Yes, dear heart, I’ll soon come home.’”’ 
“ Kiss me, mamma, kiss your darling 
Through the telephone.” 


I walked into a dime museum one night 
in Milwaukee and heard a young man sing 
a ballad. The manager told me this singer 
was from Denver, and his name was Joseph 
E. Howard. I met him after the show and, 
of course, tried to have him sing one of my 
new songs. I had just written Is Life Worth 
Living? This ballad contained three verses 
and three choruses, as was usual with the 
songs in those days. 

I told Howard I was going to think up a 
new idea to exploit this song. Instead of 
having him come out and sing it in the ordi- 
nary way, it was my intention to illustrate 
it in some manner while he was singing it. 
I sent for the scenic artist who had painted 
the crude flamboyant scenery for the dime 
museum. I told him that I wanted three 
canvases painted to describe the choruses 
of the song Is Life Worth Living? For 
example, an old lady walking across the 
street was struck by an express wagon; as 
she lay dying she whispered, “‘Is life worth 
living?”’ In the last verse there was a 
wounded soldier upon a battlefield, and 
before he expired he also murmured, ‘“‘Is 
life worth living?” 

The scenic artist agreed to paint the cur- 
tains for the princely sum of twenty-five 
dollars, provided that I furnish the paint. 
A week later he delivered them. They were 
crude, but he had done his best under the 
circumstances. The paintings were placed 
on rollers and connected with a rope. The 
plan was to have Howard sing the first 


verse; then as he followed into the chorus a 
stage hand would lower one of the curtains 
and Howard would point dramatically to- 
ward the canvas. Howard rehearsed the 
song faithfully and sang it as described in 
the dime museum. To my complete sur- 
prise, the audience applauded this innova- 
tion enthusiastically. 

I wrote Billy Rice, then manager of Hav- 
erly’s Casino Theater, Chicago, that Joseph 
Howard was making a hit with illustrated 
song paintings. On the strength of my 
letter Howard was engaged and I anxiously 
awaited the verdict of the Chicago audi- 
ence. I received a wire from Rice following 
Howard’s opening, telling me that the illus- 
trated songs were a big success. 

I attended a lecture—a travelogue illus- 
trated with stereopticon views—given by a 
minister in his church. After the lecture I 
approached the minister and inquired where 
he had procured the slides and the cost of 
them, as a new idea had occurred to me— 
to have actors pose for the pictures to illus- 
trate my songs. He informed me that he 
had taken the photographs himself, then 
put them on glass; then they had been 
hand-colored by a Chicago transparency 
company which made a specialty of that 
kind of work. The next day I journeyed to 
Chicago and called upon this firm and out- 
lined to them a theme for a new song, I Love 
Her Just the Same. I explained that I 
wanted slides made for the song after I had 
selected actors to pose in the scenes. They 
said that as soon as I had taken the photo- 
graphs to send them to Chicago and from 
these they would make colored slides. 

When I returned home I found a photo- 
graph gallery which the proprietor allowed 
me to use. I also procured the services of 
the Silvers, a well-known singing team play- 
ing in vaudeville. In order to get the Silvers 
to sing with these slides I told them I would 
furnish them a stereopticon machine; that 
Mrs. Silvers could manipulate it while her 
husband was doing the singing. This was 
agreeable to them. A week later, at the 
Alhambra Theater, the Silvers appeared 
with the illustrated song slides in their act. 
Needless to say, it proved a big novelty. 


Singing to the Slides 


As I watched the first performance an- 
other thought came to me. There were 
many technical errors in that first set of 
slides that the public had overlooked but 
which failed to escape my notice. As the 
pictures were taken in the photographer’s 
studio, the backgrounds were all painted— 
for example, a street scene, a church and a 
forest, as well as the interior of ahome. In 
the street scene, in which the Silvers posed— 
which you will note elsewhere—they tow- 
ered above the buildings like giants in a 
Lilliputian village. In those days double 
exposure and other photographic tricks 
were unknown. 

In my next set of illustrated slides I 
mapped out the exterior scenes and situa- 
tions exactly as they are shown in moving 
pictures today. I eliminated the studio. I 
wrote the continuity and used a real church, 
a lane and a beautiful park. I decided to 
engage a regular cast of actors to pose for 
this song, which was called One Night in 
June. 

The Thanhauser Stock Company was 
playing in Milwaukee at that time; and 
Mr. Edwin Thanhauser, the manager, being 
a friend of mine, gave me permission to use 
the entire company. I explained to him 
that it would be a splendid advertisement 
for his company, as these slides would be 
shown in all the vaudeville theaters through- 
out the country, with the name of the 
Thanhauser Stock Company appearing 
upon each slide. He immediately recog- 
nized the advertising value of this novelty 
and told me the entire cast was at my 
disposal. By the way, a few years later this 
same Thanhauser became a motion-picture 
producer and retired with a fortune. 

I distributed about 500 sets of the slides 
to singers of illustrated songs throughout 
the country; also a chorus slide, so that the 
audiences could join in and sing the song. 
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LAYER CAKE 


BRER RABBIT LAYER CAKE 


Sift together 214 cups flour with 2 tsps. 
soda, 2 tsps. ginger, 114 tsps. cinna- 
mon, % tsp. cloves, % tsp. nutmeg, 
and )% tsp. baking powder. Mix 2 
beaten eggs with 34 cup brown sugar, 
34 cup Brer Rabbit, and 34 cup melted 
shortening. Add the dry ingredients, 
and lastly one cup hot strong coffee. 
Bake in a shallow pan. Put together 
with Mocha filling made this way. 
Whip 1 pt. cream stiff. Add 1 cup pow- 
dered sugar, 1 tbsp. coffee extract. 
Spread thinly between layers. Heap 
high on top. 


REN’T there times when the 
family craves something new 
and different—something that inter- 
ests them, yet has a favorite flavor 
that they always want? 

That’s the time for a Brer Rabbit 
Layer Cake like this, with the tanta- 
lizing old-time molasses flavor that 
you loved in childhood. 

You'll notice the difference in 
baking with Brer Rabbit; the uniform 
lightness and crispiness of your 
molasses cooking. 

Delicious... and so good for you 
too. For it is rich in the mineral salts 
that doctors say we need. Just as well 
that itis! For once you open the 
can and the family savor that teasing 
delicious aroma — you'll find that 
they clamor for it every time! 


Brer Rabbit 
Meee 


Two Grades: Gold 
Label—highest qual- 
ity light molasses for 
eating and fancy 
cooking. Green 
Label—darker, with 
a stronger flavor. 


Free Recipe Book 


Penick & Ford, Dept. 23 
New Orleans, La. 


Please send me my copy of the New Brer 
Rabbit Recipe Booklet, with 50 new recipes. 
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ASK SAN YT LRRD TOR ENGINEER I first located the desired scenes for the 
pictures, and engaged four funeral hacks 
OW to call for the actors at the theater. We 
G Ne were driven to the locations selected, where 
I posed the actors in the scene to fit the 


at 
lines in the song, and photographs were 
taken. Let me tell you, not only was it a 
distinct change but it was the first artistic 
illustrated song slide flashed upon a canvas. 

Naturally the popular-song publishers, 
who were then springing up in New York 
like mushrooms, grasped the idea immedi- 
ately, and soon were having their ballads 
illustrated as well. They made one mis- 
take. Instead of supervising the making 
of these songs themselves, they turned it 
over to the slide makers. When the slides 
were shown there was always something 
lacking. The public ridiculed many of these 
slides. 

Martin Beck, president of the Orpheum 
Circuit, a very dear friend of mine, always 
had a preference for my song slides, be- 
cause, as I gave them my personalattention, 
they were often far superior to the others. 
Beck went so far as to exclude all slides in 
his theater circuit but mine. I remember 
that many of the publishers of old classics 
scoffed at the idea, saying to me that it was 
only a fad and would soon pass away. 
They would never entertain the idea of 
having one of their ballads illustrated, as 
it would detract from the song. 

However, I found it was the quickest 
and easiest way to popularize a ballad be- 
fore the phonograph, player piano and 
radio came into existence. This so-called 
fad lasted for a score of years—until the 
advent of the moving pictures, which super- 
seded the illustrated song slides, to my 
sorrow. From this it can readily be seen 
that the illustrated song was the forerunner 
of the motion picture. 

My songs always told a story, incidents 
taken from life, and always contained a 
moral. The slides would follow one another 
in sequence. The chorus, of course, was 
reserved for the last, and the psychological 
result was that if the audience liked the 
melody they would really become interested 
in the scenes, and the chorus would find 
them all singing, which made the song very 
popular. Often within a week after the dis- 
tribution of 500 sets of slides to the pro- 
fession, a song would become a success. 
Today, with the slides discarded as old- 
fashioned, it needs more time and money 
to register a hit. 

Bothmy New Yorkandmy Chicago offices 
were now in a flourishing condition, de- 
pending mostly upon my own compositions. 
After writing and publishing Hello, Central, 
Give Me Heaven, there came a lull, for the 
reason that I had forgotten, in the excite- 
ment of making money, that all work and 
no play makes Jack a dull boy. I was feeling 
very much out of sorts, but did not consult 
a physician, thinking that I would feel bet- 
ter any day. 


Burgess Batteries operate the receiving 


sets of radio-equipped mail planes 
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HOS 


An every night adventure of 
Burgess Radio Batteries 


NE of the reasons why you should always 
buy Burgess Radio Batteries is that the bat- 
teries used by air-mail pilots—battleships— 

explorers—and the leading radio engineers — 
are evolved in the Burgess Laboratories and 
manufactured in the Burgess factory. 

These batteries are identical with the bat- 
teries sold by your dealer and thousands of 
other good dealers everywhere. 


Burcess BATTERY COMPANY 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE: CHICAGO 
Canadian Factories and Offices: Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 


Three Flops in Succession 


The business managers of my two offices 
were clamoring for me to write a new song 
to keep their commissions from stopping. 
| m0 ta So I wrote What Is a Home Without Love? 
I had illustrated slides made, professional 


1] iI copies printed and advertised it as usual in 
a 
BURGESS 
Ay 
= 
[Ss =} 
Gurr; 
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all the dramatic papers; but try as hard as 
= we could, the dealers and the profession 
RADIO'A Pp 
SUIT 
FOO) 


would have none of it, and proclaimed it a 
flop song. 

Again I received word from my managers 
imploring me to write a hit. I then wrote 
Which Shall It Be?—a child number, which 
also proved a frost. 

My managers were up in arms, fearing 
that other publishers, with their new songs, 
would soon overshadow us. I then wrote 
I Used to Know Her Years Ago. Joe 
Howard was singing illustrated songs in 
New York City at the time, and my New 
York manager, Mr. Cohen, asked him to 

= take photographs of several of the most 
prominent places in New York to fit the 
slides of this song, which he did; and 
when the slides were shown they really 
were very beautiful—but all to no avail. 


Fo) 
vacuun TuBts 


KIAGNOL GLOGS OLE 


There was something lacking 
spark, as you may say, with 
a song will never go over. 

After that I consulted my fay 
cian and after a thorough exa 
advised me to lay off business ¢ 
take a trip. He did not care 
urged me to stay away at least t 
to eat, drink, smoke and be 
under no circumstances talk sk 
any songs. I visited as far eas 
ington and as far south as 
had one great time. In fact, it 
real vacation. Two months late 
to my home in Milwaukee andf 
thing in good working order. — 
young race horse anxious to st 

While on my trip, in spite o' 
orders, I had jotted down seve 
ing incidents which had happ 
trip and which I felt I could ut 
songs. Upon my return I co 
little memorandum book and th 
which struck my fancy was th 
I had witnessed in Cleveland ¢ 
Mrs. Winthrop. The story was 
society matron who attended a 
ball, leaving her little sick chil 
and the baby died while the 1 
dancing. I titled the song Whil 
Goes On. I published it and ¥ 
months it proved a wonderful } 


From the Composer's 


Again consulting my little b 
across another item. While t 
the train to New York a little 
father occupied a seat ahead 
man wore a black band aroun¢ 
The little girl climbed upon hi 
placing her arm about his neck, | 
are you sad, papa darling?” 
the idea for There’ll Come a Tim 
was launched in the usual wa 
proved a big success. 

I again consulted my little bot 
the item I had jotted down whil 
apolis—my last stop before return 
I had received a letter from m 
wishing to know the exact time? 
me home. I then realized how I wa 
to see their dear faces again. I wr 
entitled I’m Wearing My Heart 
You. I published this song and: 
another success. 

It was then I received telegr: 
both my managers to stop writin 
give them a breathing spell, asi 
most a physical impossibility to‘ 
to the two other numbers, which 
ing tremendously. I believe tha 
have written a dozen hits that y 
managers had given me free rein. 

My advice to anybody, not on 
writers, is not to try to write lo 
when suffering from indigestion. 

Returning one day from a vi 
Chicago office, there were quite a 
eling men congregated in the sm 
In this crowd was John Plank 
owned the Plankinton Hotel, 
and his business partner, Philip I 
the pork packer. They had bet 
cago, where they had attended : 
ance of the Metropolitan Opera 
playing their first engagement at 
torium. 

There was at that time a one~ 
ductor on this train, travelin) 
Milwaukee and Chicago, who 
popular with all the traveling 
After punching my ticket on th 
conductor turned to me and aske 
the gentlemen sitting opposite m 
to Plankinton and Armour. Ir 
I knew who they were. 

“T suppose they are the rich 
the West today,” said the cond 

Several of the traveling men: 
the conductor’s remark. | 

One of them said, “I wish Lh’ 
their dough.” 

“Well,” spoke up his friend, 
you did. What would you do v 

“Do?” said the first man. “J! 
some of my poor relatives and | 

(Continued on Page t 
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ake her away Mike, shes all fixed 


...and up 
goes a locomotive 
like a bale of hay 


When a locomotive needed some in- 
side repairs, in the old days, the crew 
had to get out and get under. Now 
they run it into the shops and pick up 
the locomotive. 


There is a traveling crane in the great 
C. B. & Q. shops out in Denver that 
can walk away with a 175-ton Mogul 
engine as though it were a keg of nails. 


These shops were built to do big 
things in a big way. The steam ham- 
mers in the blacksmith shop crash out 
a tattoo with 5500 pounds behind 
every punch. The boilers in the power 
house are rated at 2000 horse power, 


WALWORTH 


COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 
Plants at 
Boston, Greensburg, Pa., 


VALVES, FITTA 


for STEAM, WATER, 


Kewanee, Ill., and 
Attalla, Ala. 


Sales Units and Distributors 
in Principal Cities of 
the World. 


under a chimney half as high as the 
Washington Monument. 


Walworth material was used for the 
valves, fittings and fabricated pipe that 
hold in leash these gigantic forces. We 
shipped nine carloads of Walworth 
products out to Denver for this job— 
and not a piece came back. 


“Whatever you build, you 
need Walworth’’ 


You may be saying to yourself, “Why 
should I concern myself about valves 


Making road repairs on an early 
American locomotive 


ITS ALL. WORTH - IF WALWORTH 


AND TOOLS 


GAS, OILAND AIR 


and fittings? I’m not going to build a 
power house.” 

Perhaps not, but even if you never 
build anything bigger than a bungalow 
you ought to know who makes and 
furnishes the right kind of valves and 
fittings that you will want for your 
plumbing lines and heating system. 


Walworth has been manufacturing 
practically every kind of valve and 
fitting for every kind of piping in- 
stallation since steam, water, gas, oil 
and air went to work for America. 


One standard of quality governs the 
making and testing of all the thou- 
sands of Walworth items. One com- 
pany, Walworth, assumes the respon- 
sibility for their satisfactory service. 

These are the practical advantages 


of specifying “Walworth throughout” 
—and sticking to it. 


‘‘Whatever You Build 
You Need Walworth’’ 
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(Continued from Page 92) 

“That is a good wish,” said the other 
fellow. “‘But, nevertheless, money is not 
everything in this world. If I knew my 
wish would be granted I would wish I was 
a child again at my mother’s knee.” 


Better Than Gold 


The conductor listened to this conversa- 
tion and then he said, “‘ Boys, your wishes 
are very good; but I would wish for health 
and prosperity through the years that I am 
to live, for my baby, wife and home.” 

“You win,” said the first traveling man, 
handing him a cigar. 

That gave me the idea for Better Than 
Gold, or Three Wishes: 


In a Pullman palace smoker 
Sat a number of bright men. 
You could tell that they were drummers; 
Nothing seemed to trouble them. 
When up spoke a handsome fellow, 
““Come, let’s have a story, boys, 
Something that will help to pass the time 
away.” 
“T will tell you how we'll manage,” 
Said a bright knight of the grip. 
“‘ Let us have three wishes, something good and 
true. 
We will give friend Bob the first chance; 
He’s the oldest gathered here.” 
Then they listened to a wish that’s always 
new. 
First CHORUS: 


“ Just to be a child again at mother’s knee ; 
Just to hear her sing the same old melody ; 
Just to hear her speak in loving sympathy ; 
Just to kiss her lips again; 

Just to have her fondle me with tender care ; 

Just to feel her dear soft fingers through my 
hair. 

There is no wish in this world that can com- 
pare, 

Just to be a child at mother’s knee.” 


There they sat, those jolly drummers, 
Not a sound that moment heard, 
While their tears were slowly falling, 
There was no man spoke a word. 
For the memories of their childhood days 
Had touched their dear kind hearis, 
When as children they had play’d at mother’s 
knee. 

Then at last the spell was broken 
By another traveling man. 

“Your attention for a moment I do crave; 
I will tell you of one precious thing, 
So dear to one and all, 
Tis a wish we long for to the very grave.” 


SECOND CHORUS: 


“Just enough of gold to keep me all my days; 

Just enough with which some starving soul 
to save; 

Just enough I wish to help me on my way; 

Just enough to happy be; 

Just enough to know I’l ne’er be poor again ; 

Just enough to drive away all sorrow’s pain. 

You may wish for many things, but all in 
vain. 

Give to me what precious gold can buy.” 


The conductor passing through the train, 

Stopped in the smoking car. 

He had grown quite interested 

In the stories told so far. 

“ Please excuse my interruption, 
But I listened with delight 
To your wishes, both of them so good and 
true. 

Yet there is a wish that’s dearer, 

Better far than glittering gold, 

Though a simple one perhaps you all will 
say. 

’Tis a longing that is in my heart 

Each moment of my life, 

’Tis a gleam of sunshine strewn across 
my way.” 


THIRD CHORUS: 


“ Just to open wide my little cottage door 
Just to see my baby rolling on the floor ; 
Just to feel that I have something to adore; 
Just to be at home again; 

Just to hear a sweet voice calling papa dear; 
Just to know my darling wife is standing 
near. 
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You may have your gold your lonely heart to 
cheer, 
But I’ll take my baby, wife and home.” 


I now made arrangements to take photo- 
graphs for the illustrations of Better Than 
Gold. The first essential thing was to get 
a Pullman car, as the principal scenes were 
to be taken therein. I first went to see the 
passenger agent for the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee and St. Paul. 

“Impossible, my dear Harris,” said he. 
“It would be a good advertisement for 
your song, but I cannot see where it would 
help our road any. Good day.” 

That did not discourage me. There is 
always some man higher up in the railroad 
business, the same asin politics. Sol tackled 
John A. Hinsey, general superintendent of 
the road, located in the Union Station, Mil- 
waukee. 

After a great deal of patient waiting I was 
ushered into the great man’s presence. He 
was a grim old Irishman who had risen from 
the ranks and who knew the railroad busi- 
ness from A to Z. He was one of the kind- 
est men that ever lived, but you would not 
know it judging from his gruff voice and 
grim manner. 


The Song in the Smoking Car 


I laid my proposition before him and 
said, “I saw a model of your new train 
which is to make a fast run between Chi- 
cago and Minneapolis daily.” 

This was the first fast train, long before 
the Twentieth Century was put on between 
New York and Chicago. He arose from his 
chair, his eyes agleam, and walked over to 
where a model of the train was standing 
and looked at it with pride. It was beauti- 
ful, and I stood there admiring it for a few 
moments. 

“Young man,” said he, ‘‘this train is go- 
ing to revolutionize the railroad business, 
and the Milwaukee road will get the credit. 
What do you think of it?” 

“Great!” said I, and I meant it. “See 
here, Mr. Hinsey, is that car ready yet?” 
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“Tt will be in the yard on Sunday next, 
complete, where it will be shown all day to 
visitors.”’ 

“Will you allow me,” said I, “to have 
my photographer take a picture of the train 
as she stands, and also use the interior of 
the smoking car?”’ 


Trials and Tribulations 


I explained why, and told him that the 
slides would be shown in every vaudeville 
theater, not alone in this country but in 
Europe as well, and that the name upon 
the train, the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul, would be flashed and read by millions 
of people. He wrote an order immediately 
to the yardmaster to allow me the use of 
the car as well as the one-armed conductor. 

‘“‘Be there around nine A.M., as the yard 
will be opened to visitors at noon,” said Mr. 
Hinsey. 

I met four traveling men who were stop- 
ping at the Plankinton House and explained 
to them what I wanted. I notified my 
photographer, and Sunday morning we 
took the pictures for Better Than Gold. 
The photographer took a photograph of the 
outside of the train and then photographed 
the interior. 

I procured the well-known singers of il- 
lustrated songs, the Silvers, who were soon 
to play the Alhambra Theater, Milwaukee. 
I sent them a set of slides to Chicago and 
told them to learn the song and put it on 
the following week in my home town. I 
then sent invitations to Mr. and Mrs. Hin- 
sey, as well as the one-armed conductor and 
his family, also to several officials of the 
Milwaukee road, asking them to be my 
guests at the theater the opening night to 
hear the song. I sat directly back of my 
guests that night, unknown to them. 

When it came to the Silvers, there flashed 
upon the white sheet, “‘A new song written 
by your popular townsman, Mr. Charles K. 
Harris, entitled Better Than Gold.”” The 
first scene flashed was the beautiful train, 
all lit up. It received a wonderful ovation. 
As the song proceeded the scene of the 


Princess Louise Inlet, British Columbia 


Janua 


interior of the smoking car y 
where the traveling men were 
smoking and chatting. The one~ 


audience and received a round ofa 
The song was a veritable success, 
rendition the officials of the road 
around to congratulate me, sayin 
one of the best advertisements th 
had ever received. 

My trials and tribulations y 


songs in those days were terrific. 
Central, Give Me Heaven was a 
for me at the time, as I was n 
great many requests for those s| 
first intention was to paint the 
a telephone exchange and pla 
operators, sitting on chairs, befor 
phone board; but it did not s¢ 
natural to me. So I went to see 
ger of the Milwaukee Telephone 
and asked him to allow the use f 
while of the telephone room tot 
photographs—and was turned di 

He said, ‘‘ My dear Mr. Harris 
ing of this exchange is a secret an 
remain to all outsiders.” 

‘“What is the great secret?” sa 
you think I’ll steal the patents?’ 

“Not exactly, but no outsider 
admitted into the operators’ ro 
any circumstances.” 

The following Saturday I was 
attend a farewell dinner given 
dear Chicago friend of mine whoy 
shortly for Europe, to be given at 
side Club. Sitting beside me att 
was Sol Bloom, our present con; 
who was then a music publisher it 
and a very dear and close friend 
Sitting next to me on the other s 
distinguished-looking gentleman 
interested in my conversation wil 
as naturally when publishers get 
they talk shop. 

“What is your newest song?” 

“Hello, Central, Give Me Heave 

‘Good title,” said Sol. 
about?”’ 

I told him the story, also ex] 
him the troubles I was having 1 
the interior scene of a telephone 
for the taking of the pictures for 


A Fair Exchange 


The gentleman beside me then 
me, saying, “I beg your pardo) 
you Mr. Harris, the author and p’ 

Yes.” said 1. 4 

“My daughter sings a great 
your songs. I like them becaus 
clean and wholesome.” 

“Thank you,” I replied. 

“What about the telephone 
I heard part of your conversatioj 
Bloom.” | ; 

I explained to him. i 

“Why, that’s simple. When 
like to use it?” : 

“Why, tomorrow morning if 

“All right,” said he. “How 
o’clock?”’ ‘ 

“And you will fix it for me? 

“Certainly,” said he, hand 
card. He wasan officer of the Ck 
phone Company. I almost fell 
chair. ‘‘Don’t thank me. I ou 
you. I think it a wonderful adv 
and am surprised your Milwa 
did not grant you this courtesy. 

I was there bright and early tl: 
morning. They had some bea! 
who were delighted with the id« 
for their pictures. Under m) 
they posed exactly the way I ask) 
with the result that when the sl 
scene were flashed it always | 
round of applause. I knew tl 
appreciated realism in a song, 5 
play. This song, with slides, wa 
duced by Al Jolson, under the 
of Jolson and Moore, and ho) 
could sing it even at that time 


¥ 
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Editor’s Note—This is the fourth 
articles by Mr. Harris. The next wil 
early issue. 
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lash across his face. The smart took him 
out of himself and finally calmed him by 
carrying him back to the beginning of mem- 
ory when he had ridden the roads on his 
father’s shoulder. 

Ever since he had started watching her, 
Janie had been less sure to run across to 
his private workshop whenever she saw his 
figure stepping off the bridge and then 
striding along the path to the oyster-shell 
mound. But there came a day when she 
wished she had not sat still at her window. 
Her eyes stared at something they had never 
before seen on that path—a well-dressed 
woman, picking her way carefully, as if 
every mud puddle were a bottomless pit, 
and leading a child. It was too far away 
to recognize more than that she was no 
workman’s wife. As she disappeared into 
the glasshouse Janie arose swiftly and 
stood trembling, one hand holding to the 
back of the chair and the other raised to 
her throat. 

She was frightened at the suddenness 
with which her sense of well-being had 
turned into a distress: that threatened to 
suffocate her. She started toward the 
door, thinking she would run across the 
flats as fast as her legs would carry her; 
but stopped and turned, flushing with the 
thought of the shame which would over- 
come her at breaking in on Torquay and 
the stranger. She sat down again, her 
hands locked together, and remembered 
that in all the years of their marriage he 
had never looked at another woman. Sud- 
denly she realized that what she was now 
feeling he must have felt with much more 
reason every time she had made deliberate 
allusion to Mr. Malcolm. She had been 
wicked; she had tormented him to feed her 
ownemotions. It would serve her right—— 
She began to cry; but she would have been 
comforted could she have seen the surprise 
on Torquay’s face as he greeted Mrs. Jake 
Damon. 

She was a woman of about his own age, 
thin and angular in appearance and gesture 
but with a spirited face and of excellent 
carriage. Rumor had it that her wit had 
once been as sharp as her elbows, but years 
of battling with a drunken husband and 
crumbling fortunes had long since blunted 
her tongue and brought a twitching affec- 
tion to her mouth which forced her to 
limited and deliberate speech. 

‘“‘T went to see your father on a matter of 
business and he referred me to you.” 

Torquay led her into the mold room, 
where he had fitted up one corner with a 
desk and two chairs. Although they had 
doubtless passed each other many times on 
the streets since that day when he had been 
carrying Janie’s trunk on his shoulder, and 
she had cried out to her children, ‘‘That’s 
not Janie; you never saw that girl!” he 
could not remember consciously to have 
seen her. Now she was so changed as to 
seem another woman, and he found it 
quite impossible to resurrect the rage he 
had then felt. He motioned her to a chair 
and seated her child, a boy of four, on a 
box at her side. 

“What can I do for you?”’ he asked. 

“That’s the classical opening, isn’t it?” 
she said slowly, as if forcing herself to feel 
at ease. ‘Well, I’m going to surprise you; 
I’m going to tell you at once what you can 
do for me. You can buy the Damon house 
on Lion Hill.” 

It was beyond Torquay’s power to avoid 
betraying how well she had succeeded in 
startling him. An involuntary smile lit up 
his heavy face for an instant, making it 
almost boyish, and then a frown as sud- 
denly clouded his brows. 

“You have surprised me,’ he said 
quietly. “How much do you want for it?” 

“There’s a mortgage of five thousand. I 
want eight thousand over and above the 
mortgage, and excluding the gardener’s 
house.”’ 

He thought for some time before he 
spoke again. 
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(Continued from Page 25) 


“Excluding the gardener’s house?” 

“Yes; we must have some place to live.” 
His frown deepened and she went on: ‘‘It’s 
quite large enough, now that Gwen is 
married and Robert at college. He'll 
hardly want to come back here.” 

That she should speak thus familiarly of 
her children had a strange effect on Tor- 
quay. She might have said “‘ My daughter 
and my son,” but she had not, perhaps 
even to her own surprise. It was as though 
her instinct had recognized not only a 
situation in which she was perforce a sup- 
pliant but a common ground where two 
minds of unusual directness had chanced to 
meet. 

“T shouldn’t think Jake would stand for 
it,’ said Torquay presently, thinking aloud. 

‘Jake has nothing to do with the ar- 
rangement,”’ continued Mrs. Damon with 
a sudden twitching of the corners of her 
mouth that forced her to pause. ‘His 
father lived long enough to leave the prop- 
erty completely in my hands.” 

There was a long silence before she went 
on in so easy a manner that she did not 
seem to be presenting an argument: 

“The gardener’s house stands on a tri- 
angle of land by itself, cut off from the 
main house by the cedars. I should wish to 
own the cedars. You would scarcely know 
we were your neighbors.” 

A sardonic curve came to Torquay’s lips 
at those words and he flashed a look at her 
as if he had caught her in a slip, but her 
eyes met his unwaveringly. She had in- 


-ferred that no money could buy him past 


those cedars and she did not retract. 

“Thirteen thousand dollars is a lot of 
money in this town,”’ he said finally. 

“The land alone would soon be worth 
that, if I could wait,’’ she answered; ‘‘but 
you and I are probably the only ones who 
realize it. It’s something else that’s both- 
ering you.”’ 

““What do you mean?” he asked, frankly 
startled. 

“‘T mean you’re not worrying about the 
price.” 

He laid his hands on the desk before him 
in a gesture which seemed to suggest both 
strength and surrender. She knew at once 
that whatever he might say would be as 
final as doomsday. 

“You’re right,” he said. ‘If you will 
move out with nothing but your distinctly 
personal effects and leave the house as it 
stands, I will give you twenty thousand 
dollars in cash, over and above the mort- 
gage.” 

“So that’s it,” she said quickly, wincing 
in her turn from the blow, and then settling 
back to think, her thin hands locked on her 
knees. 

The child on the box grew restless, 
climbed down and went to her. 

“T want to go now,” he declared. 

She brushed him aside. 

“Don’t, Ralph; don’t bother mother.” 

He left her, stared at Torquay specula- 
tively for a moment, and then approached 
him boldly. Strangely enough, though a 
late comer and born under conditions which 
are supposed seriously to handicap off- 
spring, he was in every regard the finest of 
the three Damon children. It was as 
though the banked fires of motherhood, 
overcoming every weaker factor, had 
molded an image of Eloise Damon’s indi- 
vidual aspiration rather than the chance 
product of a partnership. Ralph wassturdy, 
straightforward, good to look at—the em- 
bodiment of his mother’s spirit and the 
darling of her heart. 

He laid his hand on Torquay’s rocklike 
knee and looked up expectantly; but Tor- 
quay did not meet his glance, nor did the 
knee show any signs of life. Ralph started 
on a tour of the mold room. He found a 
crank and turned it; nothing exciting hap- 
pened. He came on a clay die left to set in 
a box and dragged it toward him. It fell 
with a crash from the workbench, narrowly 
missing his toes, and the clay scattered over 


the floor in fragments. He looked around 
with a gasp, his mouth wide open, ready to 
bawl his grief if grief were necessary; but 
neither the big man at the desk nor his 
mother had moved. 

Her brows were drawn so closely together 
that only a deep line separated them. She 
was going over in her mind, one by one, all 
the treasures which generations of Damons 
had gathered about them and that now 
Torquay, the son of Thomas Strayton— 
heaven save the mark!—proposed to take 
over wholesale. Then she began to think 
of all the things she had always hated, of 
accumulations of years on end of gifts, of 
bundles of rubbish awaiting in the huge 
attic the era of the rummage sale. As she 
thought on these her frown gradually 
smoothed out and was replaced by a very 
small but indubitably wicked smile. 

“You have bought the Damon place,” 
she said, rising. ‘‘What do you consider 
distinctly personal effects?” 

“T leave that entirely to your sense of 
honor,” replied Torquay promptly. 

She nodded—‘“‘Because you know it 
would coincide with your own.” 

On those words she went out, dragging 
the now reluctant Ralph with her, and 
without bothering to make formal apology 
for the damage he had done. A direct 
woman, thought Torquay, a woman almost 
too thin to hold a black core. You couldn’t 
break open a strip of rawhide, or even 
smash it. He had a strange feeling that he 
had been talking not only to a man but to 
his equal. She had not offered to shake 


-hands on their bargain, and yet there had 


been no pointed omission, no awkward jar, 
for her parting words had contained all the 
implications of a handclasp. He was still 
Torquay Strayton, the upstart; and she 
still Eloise Damon, the essence of a passing 
age. But she could recognize a point of 
coincidence with a casualness which 
amounted almost to the acknowledgment 
of a bond. 

The purchase of the Damon Glassworks 
seventeen years before by Thomas Stray- 
ton had been sudden enough in all con- 
science; but the clamor it had aroused was 
a mere chirp in comparison with the clack- 
ing of tongues which broke forth when it 
became known that between the rising and 
the setting of one day’s sun, what was left 
of the Damon family had moved into their 
gardener’s cottage and the entire Strayton 
establishment into the imposing mansion 
on Lion Hill. 

The lawyers who attended to the details 
of the transaction had kept their mouths 
barred even against the temptation of the 
conjugal ear, and the peculiar terms had 
made a mock of the old saying that three 
movings equal a fire. Just as the Damons 
left behind them all the trappings of a tenure 
of generations, so did the Straytons aban- 
don, lock, stock and barrel, the fixtures and 
miserable sticks of furniture which for so 
long had cluttered the house overlooking the 
flats. Up to the moment of their desertion, 
the haphazard arrangement of these crude 
household effects had seemed unreasonable; 
but now it assumed a deep meaning. It 
seemed as if years of disorder had been 
pointing with a rigid finger at this day and 
hour. 

- Mega arrived ahead, with Jim Balden, 
Thomas’ coachman, and the trunks. She 
accepted the change with sardonic silence, 
tinged to the verge of betrayal with joy 
upon beholding the glories of the new 
kitchen. But Janie had not been able to re- 
press a cry as the buggy into which she, 
Torquay and his father were crowded 
turned in at the familiar gate she had never 
passed since the day of her marriage. Struck 
too deeply with the humor of the situation 
to weaken its flavor with words, Torquay 
had merely told her to pack all her things 
for a journey. Of course, she guessed they 
were moving, and even that they were 
abandoning everything except their clothes, 
but nothing had been said which might 
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Burk went to heaven, that’s where Tom 
has arranged to go—at least for a spell.” 

They all laughed. 

“T guess he’ll get back as good as he 
sends, wherever they come up with each 
other.” 

The talk continued in this strain for half 
an hour, and then came to a stop so ab- 
ruptly that the silence was almost as violent 
as athunderclap. Nobody had had time to 
call the attention of anybody else to what 
all saw simultaneously through the large 
show window which was never used to dis- 
play goods to an extent that would obstruct 
the view. 

Bert Blakeley, returning from his pre- 
liminary professional call, was driving by, 
and beside him sat Thomas Strayton him- 
self. He had been laid up for a long while, 
and yet no one had ever spoken of him as an 
invalid, perhaps because the public mind 
had a premonition that when he was 
thought dead he would do some such stunt 
as this. 

The old man was looking particularly 
spruce in spite of the loose hang of his 
rough tweeds and the age of his flat-topped 
hard felt hat. With these long-familiar ob- 
jects as an index, it was easy to remember 
his square-toed congress boots and _ his 
frosty blue eye—no frostier, however, than 
the foam of snow-white whiskers which cov- 
ered his chin and jaws, increasing the red- 
ness of his cheek bones. 

Theirs was no surface color. It glowed 
from deep beneath the skin as if it had been 
burned in, annealed, and then glazed. At 
the moment of passing, his shoulders were 
squared and his hands folded over the head 
of his stout stick—more of a club than a 
cane. He knew quite well that the group of 
men in Striker’s would be talking about 
him; he even knew what they had inevita- 
bly thought and had just been saying. It 
was for no other reason that he had forced 
Miss Ball to dress him early in his best at- 
tire and had sat waiting for a long hour, 
ready to accompany Bert Blakeley back 
through town. 

“See ’em, Bert?’’ he murmured through 
tightly held lips. ‘“‘Thought it was me that 
was dead. That’s what they thought.” 

“You fooled ’em again, Tom,’ agreed 
Mr. Blakeley cheerfully. 

There was no note of hope long deferred 
in his voice. He was thinking the old man 
couldn’t last forever for all his bluster, and 
that the totally unexpected demise in the 
big house on Lion Hill had been something 
in the nature of a windfall to the Blakeley 
establishment; almost in the class of un- 
earned increment. Over and above that, it 
contained such a titbit of news as seldom 


drops in the path of even the most select - 


undertaker. So this was why nobody had 
seen Janie Tilwell for five months. Eight- 
een years married, and then this. Though 
she had been Mrs. Torquay Strayton for 
all that time, he still thought of her as Janie 
Tilwell. 

Black clouds were piling up in the west 
and then sweeping in an even gray blanket 
high over the town. While the buggy was 
headed east Mr. Blakeley did not notice 
the advancing storm; but upon turning to 
approach his establishment through Dean 
Street he was startled to find it almost 
upon them. 

“T got no curtains, Tom. I guess we’d 
better head straight back for your place.” 

“What for?’’ demanded Thomas. “Do 
you think a little rain can hurt me?”’ 

“Yes, I do,’’ said Bert frankly. ‘I’ve 
seen it hurt stronger and younger men than 
you.” 

“You never knew a stronger man than I 
am,”’ said Thomas, and from the waist up 
he was telling the truth. “I could throw 
you out of this buggy with one hand.” 

“T know you could,” agreed Bert hastily, 
“ but ” 

He closed his mouth and eyes instinc- 
tively, as a wall of dust, twigs, bits of shin- 
gles, leaves, branches, and even small peb- 
bles swept down upon them. The horses 
reared and plunged until a deluge of rain 
steadied them with its familiar feel. In a 
moment both he and Thomas were soaked 
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to the knees and the cushion on which they 
sat was rapidly becoming a puddle. 

“Jump out!” shouted Ed. ‘‘Get into the 
office.” 

“T can’t jump out, you fool,” growled 
Thomas, “and it would take four of you to 
lift me. Take me home.” 

It was all Bert could do to turn the nerv- 
ous horses in the narrow space, but once he 
had succeeded he gave them their heads. 
As they tore up Main Street in the teeth of 
the storm the rain drove into the buggy in 
a solid mass and drenched its occupants 
from head to foot. Cold to the marrow of 
his bones, his teeth rattling in spite of all he 
could do, Thomas was lifted out and carried 
to his room. A mustard bath, followed by a 
steaming toddy of double strength, hot- 
water bottles and three blankets topped by 
a down quilt soon restored him to the point 
of absolute comfort. But the core of strength 
within his great frame was broken and he 
knew it. When the others had left the room 
he motioned to Torquay to remain. 

Torquay was just coming out of a daze. 
Never had he received such a numbing 
blow as Janie’s death in childbirth, not 
even on that day when his father had swung 
him off his feet and knocked him uncon- 
scious against the sycamore tree. Of course 
he had known her condition, but only 
vaguely. Suspicion had scarcely hardened 
into conviction. In a manner of speaking 
he had deliberately put off knowing about 
how it was with her, yielding to a false 
shame. Ostrichlike he had hidden his head 
and fooled himself into thinking the plan- 
ets would stand still in their courses while 
he kept his eyes shut. She herself had 
done much to blind him to the passing of 
the days. Only in that house where every- 
one, servants and masters alike, minded 
their own business in a state of perennial 
silence, could Janie, unnoticed, have gone 
about her amateurish preparations for an 
event which should usher in the apotheosis 
of all her daily visions. 

Totally ignorant of the danger she was 
incurring, and unconscious of one of the 
commonest of the phenomena of human 
life, she looked upon her delayed fertility as 
manna sent from heaven in answer to her 
prayers. Her attitude before the miracle 
was a pitiful mixture of childishness and 
sublime mysticism. By a single stroke she 
was to be lifted out of nonentity into promi- 
nence; in the small world which had all but 
ignored her presence, she was to be raised 
on a pinnacle whence she could look down 
disdainfully on Mega, Miss Ball, and even 
on the terrible Thomas. Torque himself 
must at last step out from the shadow of a 
lifetime of confused misconception and be- 
hold her crowned as the mother of his child. 
She was going to surprise everybody as 
thoroughly as mysterious forces had sur- 
prised herself. 

These thoughts, strongly tinged with the 
simplest elements of revenge, came first; 
but they were succeeded by others which 
raised her bodily out of the plane of vindica- 
tion into the rarefied atmosphere of a living 
dream. More than ever she became an un- 
seen person, withdrawn into herself and 
wrapped in absolute comfort and an in- 
describable sense of peace. It had been easy 
to stay out of Torquay’s way, for since the 
day she had seen Mrs. Jake going to his 
workshop and had realized what he had 
suffered from her allusions to Malcolm, she 
had refrained from arousing him. 

Inevitably Miss Ball had suspected the 
truth, but all her experience had not been 
enough to warn her of the imminence of 
the event. She resented what she took for 
reticence in Torquay and regarded Janie’s 
secretiveness with scorn. Let them put it 
off as long as they dared, they would both 
have to come running to her in the end. 
It never entered her head that these people, 
outwardly so mature, were as ignorant as 
two children throwing stones at a landslide. 

Perhaps the greatest single factor in 
Janie’s utter content during those secretive 
days was the change which appeared to her 
to have come over the house. From the 
moment she knew she was going to have a 

(Continued on Page 103) 
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Dont wait 
until you 


Sneeze / 


Start working on a cold 


before you catch one 
A-CHOO-O! 


This is Nature’s warning that a cold is 
on the way. 

That sneeze tells you that you have 
been neglecting a very important duty— 
the regular, systematic care of nose, mouth 
and throat. 

Glyco-Thymoline, used morning and eve- 
ning in an atomizer, nasal douche, or as a 
gargle, strengthens the delicate lining of 
your nose, mouth and throat. It washes 
the membrane clear of dust and irritants 
that form weak spots in the tissue. It is 
chiefly at these irritated places that the 
germs of cold and sore throat make their 
attack. 

Used regularly, Glyco-Thymoline pre- 
vents these weak spots from forming. 


Cleanses, soothes, heals 
Glyco-Thymoline is not merely an anti- 
septic. It is an a/ka/line antiseptic, the ideal 
kind for counteracting acid irritations of 
the mucous membrane. Any doctor will 
tell you that the most effective healing 
agents for infections of the mucous mem- 
brane are a/kaline. The reason is that alka- 
line solutions are especially cleansing and 
counteract acid conditions. 

Glyco-Thymoline cleanses the irritated 
or congested membrane thoroughly. It re- 
moves excess mucus. It washes away the 
germs and objectionable matter that the 
mucus contains. At the same time the anti- 
septic properties make it hard for germs to 
multiply. 

Make up your mind today that you are 
going to enjoy greater freedom from colds. 
Get a bottle of Glyco-Thymoline from your 
druggist. It has an agreeable taste. It re- 
freshes. It soothes. 

And, what is most important, it keeps 
the membrane of nose, mouth and throat 
in sound, vigorous condition. Thus it gives 
you added days of precious health and 
comfort. 
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KRESS & OWEN COMPANY 
361 Parl Street, Dept. 1-D1 
New York City. 
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HE lad who early learns something about that 
| fine business of keeping clean and fit is well 
started on the road to manliness. In countless 
homes the first station on that road is the bathroom —_.. 
with Kohler fixtures. There is inspiration in fixtures 
such as these—in their strong, graceful lines; in their 
immaculate whiteness. Your plumber will tell you 
that the name “Kohler” faintly fused in their snowy 
“ ) enamel is the mark of highest quality at no higher cost. 
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terribly beaten, tangling all his emotions 
with broken bones; and because he could 
not give it a name, he was filled with a 
smoldering rage. That he could not cen- 
tralize his anger on Janie or his father or 
himself made it all the worse. All he knew 
was that some hidden force had dealt with 
him so foully that he could neither speak, 
move nor think, and was consequently 
barred from going about the business of liv- 
ing in his ordinary direct way. It was outra- 
geous that he should have come to such a 
pass when he had never meddled in any- 
one’s affairs but his own. 

He continued in this mood for hours, 
wandering about the garden or the house 
and occasionally going to the edge of the 
hill, where he could look down on the 
spreading plant of the glassworks as well as 
on his private shop. He wanted to get back 
to work, and yet he dared not go. What 
would he do? How would he give an order? 
He saw his father being helped into Bert 
Blakeley’s buggy and felt as little surprise 
as if the old man had not been laid up for 
months. He saw Jim drive up to the front 
door and let out Miss Ball, accompanied by 
a young woman who carried a large bundle 
of clothes, wrapped up hastily. She was 
crying silently, her red cheeks were wet 
with tears; but he did not stop to wonder 
who she was or why she was there. 

It was the storm which first began to 
bring him to his senses. The terrific wind, 
the hurtling of branches through the air, the 
crashing of a great limb from an oak at the 
back of the house seemed to him the only 
reasonable sounds he had heard since Janie 
had said, “‘Good-by, Torque.”’ They were 
understandable, they fitted in with the tur- 
moil of his mind, setting a pace for his rac- 
ing thoughts and giving them something as 
disordered: as themselves upon which to 
seize and steady themselves. That was 
natural; if you were on a bolting horse you 
couldn’t steady yourself against anything 
fixed. You had to haye something traveling 
as fast as the thing under you. Then Miss 
Ball had caught his shoulder and shaken 
him wide awake when his father came back, 
drenched, chattering and ponderously help- 
less. 

“You’ve got to get your father out of 
that buggy and into bed,” she shouted. 
“We can’t do it alone.” 

Now the others were gone and he was 
standing looking down at the bed where 
Thomas lay. He experienced none of the 
sensations which the sight of Janie had in- 
spired. He was quite calm, because here 
there was nothing to fear, only his father 
and himself, two men who had never had to 
lean even on each other. 

“Well, Torque,” said Thomas, a spas- 
modic smile twitching at his lips, ‘‘I told 
you, didn’t I?” 

“Told me what?”’ 

“‘T knew she’d do it,’’ continued the old 
man, forcing his mind along old channels 
and even attempting a croaking laugh. ‘I 
always said she’d leave you, and she has.” 

“Can’t you think of anything else to talk 
about?”’ asked Torquay angrily. 

Thomas’ face sobered, but he went on 
stubbornly: 

“Anyhow you put it, they can always 
find a way. They’re in the house today, 
washing the dishes, tidying things up, get- 
ting ready to cook another meal, slapping 
or kissing the kid for something he done or 
didn’t do, and then tomorrow they’re gone 
clean away.” 

Torquay’s anger evaporated as he re- 
alized his father was rambling in his talk. 
He dragged a big rocking-chair which had 
been Thomas’ last favorite to the side of the 
bed and sat down. 

“They leave you like that,’’ muttered 
Thomas, ‘“‘and you walk out alone with the 
kid sitting on your shoulder, holding on by 
your hair, steering you by the beard, learn- 
ing to swear and hit and be aman. That’s 
the milk I fed you on out of my own breast, 
and look where you are today.” 

“Well,” murmured Torquay, ‘where 


‘am [?” 


“You’re at the head of the Pine Tree 
Glassworks, that’s where you are. You’re 


the master of every stick and stone the 
Damons ever owned. If you were to walk 
out with all you’ve got, there wouldn’t be 
anything left here but a spot on the map 
where a town used to be.” 

“Since when was I the head of the works? 
You aren’t dead yet, are you?” 

“Yes; I’m dead—I’m as dead right now 
as I’m ever going to be, and you know it. 
I'll never get out again. I’ll lie here like 
this through morning, noon and night shift, 
thinking how the worst of it is they never 
leave you even when they’re gone. You 
ought never to of married, Torque, because 
they hang around even when they’re gone. 
You'll see. You’ll hear her talking, saying 
things, holding a grip on the cake she 
wouldn’t eat.” 

Miss Ball came into the room. Two spots 
of red shone brightly on her cheek bones, 
for she was still professionally angry -with 
herself for having been duped by Janie’s 
false calm. She had a conscience as me- 
chanical as the works in a chronometer and 
it had driven her to superhuman efforts to 
make good her fault so far as it was possible 
to do so. Her business was to prolong hu- 
man life, and having failed with the mother, 
she was doubly determined to sueceed with 
the child. She had scoured the country for 
a wet nurse. She had been to every doctor 
in town in search of a clew and had finally 
succeeded through the superintendent of 
the works in finding what she wanted. She 
had brought back Elsie Dunhill, who had 
just lost her child. It was this woman 
Torquay had seen getting out of the buggy. 

“T wanted to tell you, Mr. Torquay, that 
all arrangements have been made. The 
funeral will take place day after tomorrow. 
I have also been successful in finding a 
nurse and I believe the baby will live.” 

The old man made amovement on his pil- 
lows as if he tried to throw himself out of 
the bed. He succeeded in turning so that 
his eyes rested directly on his son’s blank 
face. 

There was a long pause before Torquay 
asked in a low voice, ‘What baby?” 

“Yours,” said Miss Ball, apparently un- 
moved by the strange question. ‘‘The 
doctors managed to save the child.” 

“Ask her if it’s a boy or a girl,’’ whispered 
Thomas, his eyes lighting up momentarily 
with an odd gleam, half bantering, half 
malignant. ‘“That’s the usual thing, 
Torque. You say, ‘Is it a boy or a girl?’”’ 

“Tt’s a girl,” said Miss Ball. 

Thomas attempted a derisive laugh and 
gagged. Presently the coughing spell 
passed, but only to usher in a fit of hiccups 
which persisted in spite of every known 
remedy. In his weakened condition he 
could not resist the strain long, and died 
early the following morning. 

The double funeral affected Torquay in a 
strange manner. With the works shut down 
for the day, all the men were left free to at- 
tend or not as they saw fit. They came in a 
body, not awkwardly or from a sense of 
duty, but quite simply, as to the burial of 
one of their own. That should have reas- 
sured him; but the presence of certain 
bankers and others whose interests de- 
manded that they stand well with the new 
head of the Pine Tree Glassworks forced 
him into a prominence for which he was 
totally unprepared. He felt ashamed 
throughout the ceremony. It seemed to 
him a waking nightmare, to be endured 
with clenched teeth. All these people look- 
ing at him, wondering what he was feeling 
inside! Well, he wasn’t feeling anything. 
He was just thinking that once the whole 
thing was over he could get back to the 
familiar round of his work. 

One of the hardest feats known to man is 
to turn from what is uppermost in his mind 
by deliberate calculation, but Torquay ac- 
complished it during the days that followed 
Janie’s death. He told part of his brain to 
cease functioning and another part to at- 
tend carefully to the details of business. By 
this means he succeeded in actually holding 
his sensibilities in abeyance for several con- 
secutive weeks and could have hoped to 
dull them until they became permanently 
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lines of deportment, came to him in regard 
to the naming of the child. All people, in- 
cluding children, were cases, each under a 
régime fixed by authority. There were cer- 
tain hours when some were given pills and 
certain times when others were given names. 

“‘Tt’s time the baby was christened, Mr. 
Strayton.”’ 

‘Name her anything you like,” he cried, 
like one abruptly awakened from a dream, 
“and don’t bother me again.” 

He was angry, because he had been 
startled into the realization that he was not 
alone in his shell after all. The bit of her- 
self Janie had left behind would grow into a 
girl, become a woman, and ask him all those 
questions against which he had resolutely 
turned his mind. If he once let down his 
guard she would get a grip on him as her 
mother had done. She would move him to 
do horrible things. She would stir up a 
mess inside his mind that would drive him 
blind and set his whole body to aching as if 
it had been hurling itself against the four 
walls of a stone cell. He did not want to 
see her and his blunt fingers burned at the 
thought of touching her. If he saw her 
carriage being wheeled out of one door, he 
always went out through another. 

Never did child, not excepting Torquay 
himself, open its eyes on a more curious 
world. The baby was the daughter of Tor- 
quay Strayton, master and sole owner of the 
Pine Tree Glassworks, but she was also the 
daughter of the Damons’ ex-nursemaid. 
She was born into all the comforts money 
could buy and the care of a woman who 
was something more than an expert in 
hygiene, for Miss Ball had turned her back 
on school-teaching to become a graduate 
nurse. On one side there was a father who 
wished never to come near her. On the 
other there was Miss Ball, fanatically ready 
in that one matter to further his wishes. 
Behind the two of them there was Mega the 
inscrutable, a dark background, unseen at 
first, then vague, and finally looming like 
a black cloud on the horizon of childhood. 

For a time there had been Elsie Dunhill, 
tender of heart and flesh. But she had 
faded out quickly, for there was no room in 
Miss Ball’s philosophy for the peculiar in- 
fluence and attachments of a foster mother. 
Elsie had cried much harder on going away 
than she had at her coming. In her wake 
followed a succession of nursemaids, all 
better trained and dressed than Janie had 
been in the same capacity, all vigilantly 
watched by an eye that missed nothing, and 
all disciplined only by dismissal. Miss Ball 
knew better than to argue with servants. 

When the baby carriage had been defi- 
nitely stored away in the attic, Torquay 
could still avoid seeing his daughter through 
the care of Miss Ball. She kept the child in 
the nursery until he had gone to work, saw 
that she was having her noonday nap when 
he came for lunch and had her tucked away 
for the night before he returned in the 
evening. 

On Sundays there was the special treat of 
two hours in the park for the baby, to make 
up for imprisonment during the rest of the 
Sabbath. On Sundays also the house 
seemed to take its one long free breath of 
the week, for Miss Ball went regularly to 
church. 

But system cannot triumph forever over 
chance, and there came a day when Tor- 
quay left at the house important papers over 
which he had been studying half the night, 
only to forget them in the morning. 

He had locked them in a drawer to which 
he cared to give no one else access, and con- 
sequently retraced his steps at an unaccus- 
tomed hour. 

The shortest way from the house to the 
works was through a gap in the cedars, 
directly past the gardener’s cottage and 
down the road along which he had been 
traveling on the day of his last encounter 
with Jake Damon. Torquay habitually 
avoided this route, but not through any 
fear of meeting Jake, who had stubbornly 
drunk himself to death after the blow of 
seeing the home of his fathers sold to the 
archenemy of the house of Damon. There 
had been times when Jake’s bull-like voice 
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had penetrated the premises from which he 
had been exiled. 

“Drink myself to death! What if I do? 
Who fixed it so I could? You did!” 

Hearing those words brutally spoken, 
Torquay could see Eloise Damon’s thin 
body lean forward tensely, courage in her 
face, scorn in her eyes. He could imagine 
her low voice—‘“‘ Hush, Jake! Do you want 
them to hear you?”’ 

“No, I won’t hush. Let ’em hear and be 
damned. It was you took their dirty money. 
It isn’t drink that will have killed me; it’s 
you!” 

The reason Torquay avoided the road to 
which he had a legal right of way was that 
he was apt to run into Eloise Damon. He 
had never forgotten the unusual sensation 
of being at ease in the presence of a woman 
which had come over him during their one 
encounter, but his pride prevented him 
from appearing to invite a renewal of the 
contact. There was a wall between them and 
they both knew it. The same sense which 
had led her to recognize that their honor 
was of the same brand was strong enough 
in him to make him respect her territory as 
he knew she would respect his. 

Consequently he had worn a path around 
the stables and across the remains of an old 
orchard, where eight old apple trees spread 
their limbs in a wide canopy, niggardly of 
fruit, but prodigal of blossoms and shade. 
Under these trees the grass was unusually 
thick and soft, and in one corner there had 
recently been placed a large sand box 
flanked by a diminutive teetering board. 
Torquay realized vaguely that the sand 
pile and seesaw had something to do with 
his daughter and must be indicative of her 
age; but never having seen them occupied, 
they had not troubled him. 

On this day, as he hurried back from the 
works, he saw a round white moon on top 
the sand heap and a nursemaid seated on 
the ground with her back against one of the 
trees. A book had fallen into the grass at 
her side and she was sound asleep. While 
he was still looking at her the round white 
moon straightened up into a child of three 
and turned to stare at him. With her short 
skirts pushed down instead of up, she be- 
came at once an exceptionally presentable 
little person, wearing all the marks and 
graces of the offspring of the idle rich. He 
paused to look at her curiously for a mo- 
ment before the realization swept over him 
that he was face to face with his own child. 

Except for her eyes, which were as dark 
as his, there was no mistaking who had 
been her mother. She was copied in del- 
icate miniature from all his recollections of 
Janie—yellow hair, pale skin, thin-boned 
limbs. Even the quick upward movement 
of her hands as she started toward him was 
stolen from Janie. She tripped on the 
board of the sand box and fell into the soft 
grass with a sound such as some dolls make 
under pressure. It was neither a cry nor a 
laugh; it was a grunt. The nursemaid 
awoke, saw Torquay, and promptly 
scrambled to her feet. The baby, recover- 
ing from her fall, solemnly renewed her 
progress toward him. 

“‘Janie!”’ cried the nursemaid. 

It was as though she had shot a bullet 
into Torquay’s heart. His body grew in- 
stantly cold as he turned mechanically on 
his heel and started away with rapid 
strides, deaf to a loud wail of disappoint- 
ment. He actually did not hear it. Sud- 
denly the blood poured back into his veins, 
swelling them with fury at Miss Ball, at 
himself, at the blundering fate which had 
perpetuated the name of Janie. Under the 
first shock of his discovery it seemed as- 
tounding that out of all the names in the 
world that one should have been chosen; 
but as he cooled down he realized how 
natural the choice had been, and that the 
astonishing thing was he had not known of 
it sooner. His brows settled into a black 
frown. 

He hurried into the house; but when he 
had the document in his hand in search of 
which he had returned, all sense of haste 
left him. Reminding himself insistently 
that he was Torquay Strayton, master of 
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As if she realized her advantage, she 
abandoned the door knob, stepped out into 
the room and stood poised, swaying for- 
ward and back, deliberately tempting 
equilibrium to hurl her toward him. His 
tongue grew dry in his mouth and his fore- 
head wet with sweat. With a hastily pre- 
meditated effort, he gathered his brows into 
a scowl, but astonishingly it only made her 
laugh. She lowered her head for the plunge 
and was already tottering when her nurse 
sprang in through the open door and swept 
her up, crying in horrified tones, ‘Janie! 
Why, Janie!” 

Torquay, left alone, sat for a long time 
staring at his knees. If she had run forward 
and cast herself upon them, what would 
he have done? Perhaps he would have bel- 
lowed at her. Perhaps he would have 
pushed her away. But perhaps he would 
have caught her up and broken her in his 
arms before he knew what damage he was 
doing to himself as well as to her. To him 
she was not a small child who was making 
him ridiculous. She was far more. She 
was the emblem of persistence, the visible 
symbol of a domination he had never once 
admitted. She was the unheeded voice of 
his wife, gasping on her wedding day, ‘‘Oh, 
Torque, I’ll never leave you, never!” 

He jumped up, hurried out to the stables 
and hitched up the horses himself. The 
buggy made the turn out of the evergreens 
that masked the driveway on two wheels, 
barely missing the vanguard of the throng 
of people coming from church. Some of the 
men bowed to Torquay, but those behind 
them, seeing that he was blind to saluta- 
tions, could give their entire attention to 
estimating he was moving at a twelve-mile 
clip and to wondering where on earth he 
was going at that pace without a hat. 

Ordinarily Torquay was careful to an- 
swer every greeting, but today he saw 
nothing before him, not even the road or 
the horses on which his eyes were fixed. He 
sat erect, holding a firm rein instinctively, 
and let them tear along the Salem pike. At 
the Halfway House, nine miles out of town, 
he came to himself long enough to draw 
them up for the right-angle turn which 
would plunge them into the solitudes, the 
deep sand and the hidden mudholes of the 
Barrens. When they came to the Buckhorn 
road he turned them once more and then 
dropped the reins with a profound sigh. 

He had known all the time which way he 
was headed. He had been making from the 
first for this narrow unused road. It mean- 
dered in a straight line, so to speak, as a 
man walks from his cradle to his grave. It 


(Continued from Page 22) 


were interested in their subject, and not, 
except in a strictly academic fashion, in the 
student himself. Some held themselves 
severely aloof; some assumed an air of in- 
difference; some were snappy and business- 
like; some were informal and amusing; 
but the one characteristic of them all was a 
direct appeal to the intellect and to nothing 
else. They gave of their intellects and 
nothing more; they asked for an intellec- 
tual response and nothing more. What 


they stood for as men was their own private 


business; what this younger generation 
was going to stand for as men was, in turn, 
the private business of that generation—or 
perhaps of the preaching staff and the 
dean’s office. It was possible to sit for an 
entire academic year in the front row di- 
rectly below the eyes of a professor, and 
then to meet him in the Yard without re- 
ceiving as much as a nod of recognition. 
I know, because it has happened to me. 

I don’t say there is no excuse for this. 
There is. No profession exacts more in 
time and thought of its members today 
than the teaching profession, especially in 
the large universities. The mere routine 
of their work is overwhelming, and yet in 
spite of this, they are expected to do a large 
amount of original work and, as well, to 
keep fresh and informed in all the latest 
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climbed slowly and it went down fast. To 
turn from it was to realize sooner or later 
that the road itself was the only way out. 
Whoever left it had to come back as 
Thomas Strayton, bone weary, balancing 
his drowsing boy on his shoulder, had turned 
back through a long night from one vain 
excursion after another. 

In a fuller sense, he, Torquay Strayton, 
had come back to it twice, once when his 
father had first laid violent hands upon him, 
and now again. In some half-mystic man- 
ner this road was wound into his life, bound 
into the fiber of all the questions a man asks 
about himself and gets silence for an an- 
swer. 

He let the horses follow it at will, drag- 
ging the buggy over hummocks, through 
sand and an occasional mudhole, and finally 
up the sharp rise which brought him face 
to face with the great brick house at Baby- 
lon. There he drew them to a stand and 
they were glad enough for the breathing 
spell. 

When last he had seen it the house was 
deserted, and now it was a budding ruin. 
Several hinges had rusted quite through 
and let rotting shutters fall to the ground. 
There was a gaping black hole through the 
roof of the penthouse and some vandal 
hand had made a target of the panes of 


glass in the graceful fanlight. On one side . 


a great straggling patch of flowering almond 
had burst into bloom, emphasizing solitude. 

The tired horses started on at a walk and 
he let them go until they came abreast of 
the spot where his father had broken open 
the rotten apples. He stopped them again 
and looked in vain for the fence on the top 
rail of which his father had smashed the 
one sound apple. The fence was quite gone 
and the high grass hid even its remains. He 
was childishly disappointed. For some in- 
definable reason he had wanted to examine 
the spot where a dark stain had spread on 
the gray wood. 

But his journey had not been altogether 
in vain. The unbroken quiet of the Bar- 
rens, the profound silence of places once in- 
habited and now abandoned had soothed 
the fever from his brain. Without curing 
him, their peace had permeated his veins 
so that his blood ran cool as he turned the 
horses over to Jim to be rubbed down, 
blanketed and discreetly fed. He was full 
of a new strength and through with running 
away. To stand one’s ground was not sur- 
render. He went into the house, sent for 
Miss Ball and waited for her in the study. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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data of their field. Furthermore, it should 
be admitted that the average callow under- 
graduate, repeating himself year after 
year, is not an object of any great interest. 
After meeting him in large numbers for a 
decade or more, it is a rare man who can 
continue to enthuse over him. 

But these rare men do exist; men who, 
without sacrificing any of the essentials of 
scholarship, retain those: dynamic human 
qualities which make their influence as 
sound personalities carry quite as far in the 
education of the students under them as 
their intellectual attainments. Their value 
on any faculty is incalculable, and yet it 
would seem almost as though their presence 
were accidental, for this magical quality is 
not recognized in the pedagogical pro- 
grams. No special effort is made to seek it 
out or to nourish it. In the examination 
for a doctor’s degree it is ignored. A man 
is graded on his scholarship alone, with no 
inquiry made as to his ability to use this 
knowledge. What he acquires, not what he 
can impart, is the basis upon which he is 
rated in the teaching profession. 

I met recently a young man of this type 
who, in the face of all sorts of obstacles, 
had by sheer, dogged determination secured 
his doctor’s degree. He had mastered his 

(Continued on Page 113) 
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DRAWN FROM LIFE 


The Gauge Room of a General Motors 
factory where the precision-measuring 
instruments are checked and tested by 
master gauges. This room is the very 
heart of the factory—every manufactur- 
ing operation is governed from it. The 
picture was drawn from life. 
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As a young man, I had as an instructor 
in English one of these clever chaps who 
has since made something of a reputation 
for this sort of humor. I was shy, but in 
my compositions I was letting myself go 
and expressing honestly the rather tense 
reactions I felt as a boy coming to college 
from a country town. Undoubtedly the 
stuff was exaggerated and full of purple 
patches, but it was genuine and unhack- 
neyed. It offered a-fine opportunity for 
this man and he used it to the limit to dis- 
play his talent; so much to my discomfiture 
that I shut up like a clam and attempted 
nothing after this but safe and stereotyped 
work, which was let alone. But that, as I 
learned later, was a high price to pay. 

I never heard Professor make any- 


_thing but an honest reply to whatever was 


asked, and this won for him not only the 
respect of his students but their confidence. 
As a lecturer, he was original and inde- 
pendent, without ever attempting to be 
smart or cynical. He spoke positively and 
was never afraid to give an opinion, al- 
though refusing to be dogmatic. In his de- 
livery he was easy and unconventional, 
often sitting on a corner of the desk with a 
long leg dangling over it. But he was so 
spontaneous in’ this that it never gave the 
effect of a pose. His greatest virtue, it 
seems to me, was that he never hesitated, 
when the opportunity offered, to relate his 
subjects to life and particularly to the 
ethical side. He stood foursquare for de- 
cency and was not afraid to say so. 


Sixty Years an Optimist 


Anyone who thinks that it is impossible 
for a man to get away with that point of 
view today before an audience of college 
boys should have seen the response he won 
from one of the largest classes in the uni- 
versity. No one could doubt but what these 
casual remarks sunk in and had their effect. 
They made me recall that line of Kipling’s: 
“Wonder of wonders—an artist and a 
man.” This professor was both. 

A tendency to lay preaching, unforced 
and sincere, was a characteristic of the sec- 
ond and older man I have in mind as repre- 
sentative of the inspirational method of 
teaching. Let me call him Professor B, be- 
cause that is not the initial of his name. 
Though I have never talked with him upon 
the subject, I have not the slightest doubt 
but that he would deny emphatically that 
in his lectures he had anything else in mind 
than the cultivation of interest and sound 
taste in his particular field. This is proba- 
bly true. Because of this, he is all the 
more effective. If, incidentally, he places 
before these undergraduates a standard of 
straightforward thinking, of leaning toward 
the better things of life, of a clean and hon- 
est handling of the more primitive passions, 


this is because he cannot help it. So he has 


lived and so he continues to live, and the 
fact cannot be concealed. It shines from his 
eyes, it colors his voice, it softens the an- 
gular outline of his thin, thoughtful face, 
and it runs like a golden thread through all 
his utterances. 

Though quiet to the point of gentleness 
in his bearing, he is intense. I doubt if any 


member of the faculty throws himself 


more whole-heartedly into his work or gives 
of himself more freely in his lectures. With 
a wide experience outside academic circles, 
he draws on this constantly. Furthermore, 
he is in touch with interesting personalities 
of today and is not afraid to hand on to his 
students, in connection with the dead-and- 
gone personalities of the past, even this 
unusual material. Without being in the 
slightest paternalistic, he is as confidential 
with his classes as a father with his sons. 
Whatever of today or yesterday or. of 
twenty years ago that bears on the subject 
and has interested him, he assumes will in- 
terest these younger men. And quite prop- 
erly it does. The undergraduates crowd 
into his classes to the capacity of the room, 
although his are elective subjects, and they 
sit at attention throughout the whole fifty- 
two minutes. He requires no disciplinary 
methods. wa 
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To the disgust of some of the more rad- 
ical members of the university, he remains 
at the end of some sixty years an optimist. 
Not that to him the world is all beer and 
skittles—his eyes are wide open to the 
shadows—but he continues to see more 
good than evil in life. Although brought 
into close contact with some five hundred 
undergraduates every year, he continues to 
see more good than evil in them.. He be- 
lieves that they are essentially sound and in 
earnest. He has described the pessimists 
of today who view with alarm this genera- 
tion, as “shoe-string critics who ought to be 
sitting on the curb labeled with a placard, 
‘I am blind.’”’ 

There are some, even among the under- 
graduates, who smile at him in a superior 
sort of way and declare that it is he who is 
blind. Acting upon this belief, they have 
taken his courses with the idea of securing, 
without much effort, a high mark. To a 
man they have been disappointed. I do not 
know any teacher who is keener in de- 
termining what a student knows and does 
not know, nor any who is more conscien- 
tious in this task. . 

In examination papers he gives men the 
greatest possible leeway, providing for 
those with memories and not much else, for 
those with weak memories but blessed with 
real intelligence. He encourages, further- 
more, individual judgments no matter how 
radical, and gives as much credit for them 
as though he agreed with them, if they are 
backed by a fair amount of logic and read- 
ing. He assists to the limit the brilliant stu- 
dent, and he gives without stint to the 
stupid one who is really trying. But in this 
matter of marks he is as stern and inflexible 
as Fate—and this with a heart as big as a 
pumpkin. If a boy fails, he fails; and 
though he would give a year out of his life 
to prevent it, once the papers are in, that is 
the end. But any boy who can hold this 
against him is lacking in appreciation, and 
any boy who fails to take advantage of 
sitting under him for a year is sadly lacking 
in intelligence. 

The third man of the inspirational type 
has been an asset to Harvard for nearly 
fifty years, but now has retired—Prof. 
Le Baron Russell Briggs. Beginning as a 
teacher of Greek, he became later one of the 
leading professors in the English depart- 
ment. His course in advanced composition, 
English 5, developed into one of the most 
important in the university and attracted 
all the ambitious young writers of Harvard, 
both among undergraduates and graduates. 


The Perennial Professor 


I had been out of college almost twenty- 
five years when I enrolled under him in 
order to complete the requirements for my 
degree, which called for an extra course in 
English. It seems at first rather absurd to 
go back to the drudgery of writing themes, 
because during all this long period I had 
been earning my living as a professional 
writer, which ought to indicate that I had 
served my apprenticeship. So it seemed 
also to Professor Briggs when I applied for 
membership in his class. 

“You are welcome,” he said graciously; 
and then added in his modest way, “But 
I don’t see what you will get out of it.” 

Let me record at once that I got more out 
of it than out of.any other course I ever 
took at Harvard. To sit under him twice a 
week for a year was in itself a liberal edu- 
cation, while his impeccable good taste in 
the matter of clear, straightforward Eng- 
lish prose composition and his sound horse 
sense in the matter of content were prob- 
ably of more value to me than to any under- 
graduate. Keen, fearless, kindly, patient, 
he read every word of the work turned in 
by this class of thirty men, with all the in- 
terest and enthusiasm which marked him 
as a teacher when he read the compositions 
of the fathers of some of these students. 

He was perennial. Recently I saw a 
photograph of him taken when he was a 
boy, and he was even then the father of the 
man. He has not changed much since, ex- 
cept that his serious, wistful eyes have 
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grown more seriously wistful; and the boy- 
ish twinkle in them that comes so swiftly 
and unexpectedly is more frequent. With 
the passing years, too, his lanky frame, the 
frame of Lincoln, has grown lankier and 
looser. He has never learned just what to 
do with his long arms and legs. They are 
always in the way. Nor has he reached a 
point where he can be quite sure whether 
or not he has put on his cravat. I doubt if 
he ever would unless someone stood by and 
saw to it, for no man in the university had 
so much to think about and to smile about. 

His method of teaching English was all 
his own, and delightfully informal and 
casual. He came into the classroom with 
an armful of volumes containing marked 
passages that pleased him, and with a little 
brown notebook—his choicest possession— 
such as boys used to have in which to 
record their daily expenditures. In this 
and similar books he has been noting for 
years humorous little items illustrating 
faulty English. 


At Home With the Briggses 


At first I was somewhat surprised at 
what seemed to me the elementary nature 
of his procedure. Often the first thing he 
did was to write upon the board, much as 
any high-school teacher might do, two or 
three careless sentences culled from com- 
positions he had been reading. Perhaps 
they had to do with the misuse of ‘“‘shall”’ 
and ‘‘will,’” perhaps with squinting con- 
struction, perhaps with mismated clauses— 
the same errors which are pointed out year 
after year to freshmen. And yet many of 
these students were seniors and a large 
proportion of them graduates. I had ex- 
pected the emphasis to be placed on the 
subtleties of a refined style and the delicate 
shadings of expression. To go back to the 
first principles of composition appeared 
absurd. 

But right here is where Professor Briggs 
displayed a keenness based upon years of 
experience. The weakness in the style of the 
average freshman is due to ignorance; the 
weakness in the style of the older man is 
due to carelessness. The latter is like a 
golfer who, after taking lessons, forgets his 
form in his eagerness to play. Call his at- 
tention at this point to his errors and he will 
not slip a second time. 

Clearness and freshness were the two 
qualities which Professor Briggs sought to 
cultivate in the prose of his students. But 
he was never the pedagogue. He was too 
young and modest, in spite of his years of 
ripened scholarship, ever to be that. He 
was rather a coworker. His criticisms were 
in the form of questions: ‘‘Would not this 
be better?’’ Generally this mild correction 
was followed quickly with “‘If anyone dis- 
agrees I wish he would say'so.”’ He was 
always open to correction, but in the process 
of convincing him, a man usually proved 
himself in error. 

I am sorry for the future classes that will 
be unable to learn from him the art of Eng- 
lish composition. No oneelse will be able to 
teach it as he taught it, because his method 
was involved in his personality. Never was 
the truism ‘‘Style is the man”’ better exem- 
plified than in him. Gently precise, smil- 
ingly positive, sanely honest, his own pages 
of prose are like a June day. To write like 
him it would be necessary to think and live 
as he thought and lived. 

I doubt if there was a man who, after 
being in contact with him through the aca- 
demic year, did not feel this to be an alto- 
gether desirable objective and secretly 
highly resolve to emulate him to the best 
of his ability. Perhaps this impulse counted 
for more than his instruction, valuable as 
that was. He established for us all an ideal 
of American culture, and did this against 
the tendency of the day, although probably 
unconscious of the fact. 

Once in every two weeks Professor Briggs 
was at home to any of the students who 
cared to drop around to his house. Few had 
sufficient appreciation of the opportunity 
to take advantage of it. More’s the pity. 
It is one of those many things which in later 
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years undergraduates regret not having 
done. The evening I called I found a small 
group, made up mostly of instructors in the 
English department. He had just moved 
into a new home, but that was difficult to 
believe, because he so carried his atmos- 
phere with him it was as though he had 
always been here. Upon crossing the thresh- 
old, I felt immediately that quality of 
homely simplicity which characterizes the 
finest New England culture—a culture 
which reached its height some fifty years 
ago. The surroundings were seasoned and 
mellowed, and I noticed that his library 
consisted principally of well-worn copies 
which had come down through the years. 
There were few volumes which looked 
either new or unused. 

We sat down in the living room, and Mrs. 
Briggs joined us with her knitting, while an 
old gray cat arched her back against our 
ankles in friendly recognition. It was as 
though instantly we became members of 
thehousehold. The conversation was wholly 
informal and ranged from radio troubles to 
reminiscences by Professor Briggs of his 
close friendship with President Emeritus 
Eliot. He spoke frankly and as intimately 
as he might have done to his own family 
group. The point of almost every yarn was 
humorous, for it is that angle of life which 
he liked best to recall. So we sat for two 
hours in the mellow glow of the living room, 
and so I, for one, could have sat for another 
two hours. It was something to remember, 
like a sincere and sunny picture. It re- 
stored one’s belief in the essential sound- 
ness of American life. 

The late Professor Royce is credited with 
saying this of Professor Briggs: 

“T’d like to feel just once as good as 
Briggs really is.” 

It is the impression with which everyone 
is left. 

To ask that Harvard University or any 
other university furnish more men of this 
type—men who, besides being great teach- 
ers, shall be great inspiring human person- 
alities—is perhaps asking the impossible. 
Harvard has had her share. But that is not 
the point. The fact which is troubling 
many undergraduates and many graduates 
is the question whether such men are being 
sought any longer, and whether the modern 
system of education, with its emphasis on 
the purely intellectual and its scorn of the 
ethical, is producing any more such men or 
is capable of producing them, either as 
teachers or as anything else. 


Starved Idealism 


The catechword of today among the 
younger professors is ‘‘ Develop the critical 
faculty.”” Teach a man to think logically 
so that he may form his own opinions and 
that is the best you can do for him, they 
declare. To this end they lay before him 
calmly and dispassionately the facts on 
both sides of the case and then leave him to 
his own devices. They shrug their shoulders 
at his conclusions. They are interested in 
nothing but the process. 

Theoretically, this conception is sound, 
but the effect on the individual is often dis- 
astrous. It leaves out of account two im- 
portant factors in youth; it neglects its 
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inborn idealism, whether of a religious or of 
a poetical nature, which demands as much 
nourishment and encouragement as the 
intellect; and fails to recognize as an im- 
portant element in the scheme his lack of 
experience with life itself. The student is 
asked to put aside his dreams as childish 
things and is then confronted with prob- 
lems which may seem abstract to the adult 
mind, but which strike at the very essence 
of the younger man’s soul. Before he has 
learned the deep, deep lessons of experi- 
ence—which come with such significant 
human relationships as love, marriage, 
fatherhood and death—he is called upon to 
wrestle with the grave problems growing 
out of them. It seems like putting the cart 
before the horse. In the older classical sys- 
tem these same problems were discussed, of 
course, but in the Greek manner, which was 
both heroic and reverend. Today they are 
handled like the market analyses in the 
school of business administration. Scien- 
tific knowledge rather than appreciation, 
scholarship rather than sympathy is sought. 


Youth’s Philosophical Speculations 


This is partly the result of specialization. 
The intense concentration in special fields 
demanded of the professor today who 
wishes to distinguish himself as an au- 
thority—and his promotion is dependent 
upon this—tends to a lack of perspective. 
He first isolates his subject and then gets 
out his microscope. Before he realizes it, he 
has lost his sense of those wider values— 
sometimes of those deeper values—which 
relate it to life. And life, after all, is the 
chief interest of youth. 

It is well enough from the point of view 
of science for a man to give twenty-five 
years to a study of comparative measure- 
ments of skulls—and his final contribution 
to the world may be considerable—but if he 
forgets that those skulls once harbored in- 
tellects and that what in consequence re- 
sulted during the various periods of history 
is the leading interest of the layman, then 
he should stick to his laboratory. 

I have in my notebook a page of data for 
determining the various indices of head 
form that looks like a mongrel cross be- 
tween higher mathematics and a Latin 
lexicon. I have two pages devoted to the 
differences between man and the gorilla, 
chimpanzee, orang-utan, gibbon and ba- 
boon. It includes the following items of 
comparison: Size of brain, weight of jaws, 
thorax, arms, thumbs, neck, trunk, feet, 
hair, hair color, hair form, skin color, mus- 
cular system, viscera, stature, weight, skull, 
brow ridges, foramen magnum, chin, nasal 
skeleton, ribs, spine, pelvis, teeth. 

It is true that a man is not expected to 
hold these and a thousand more details un- 
less he is going on with the subject, but he 
is obliged to learn them to pass the exami- 
nations. This discipline might still be worth 
the effort—for, of course, a certain percent- 
age of these facts are essential, if they did 
not obscure some of the bigger questions. 
It happens, however, that today this sub- 
ject is more closely involved with religion 
in the mind of the undergraduate than it 
has been at any time since the publication 
of the Origin of Species. Here we are upon 
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delicate ground, and yet it is dij 
how the matter can be ignor 
either in justice to the subject 
to the student. This, however 
plan pursued by most teachers 
tific school. I, myself, put a ‘ 
of this nature to one instructo 
the lecture hour, and he rer 
cynical smile and the noncomgy 
knows?” / | 
Perhaps no one knows, but 
this speculative realm that yo 
and glorying, and in just this 
the inspirational teacher finds 
opportunity. I am thinking oj 
Shaler, whose courses in geolo; 
courses in philosophy and ethi 
Inasmuch as, whether prof 
properly, most ethical codes h 
turies become tied up with reli 
and inasmuch as the problems 
of these are the most stirring ¢ 
lems raised in the mind of the- 
ate, to ignore them completely, 
ground of tolerance and freedo 
straddle the fence. That the 
demand here upon the part of 1 
is proved by the fact that y 
comes: along willing, from whi 
to discuss them, he gets his au 
the Harvard Union crowded to 
with some twelve hundred und 
on a week-day afternoon, gath 
to and question a popular p 
gave them this opportunity. 
have been some of the bull-b 
in the occasion, but there was 
enthusiasm than I have seen a 
ballyhoo football rallies. Af 
dress, characterized by vigor 
siveness and a high emotional 
preacher opened the meeting 
They came thick and fast, a 
them with humor and astutene 
than two hours. It was impossi 
the deep interest. Here was be 
hot. 
Of course, there are many o 
within the college itself stri 
this spiritual need, but most 
tract only their own crowd, 
reach that big middle group w! 
neither strictly conservative 
They are border-line cases; 
trying to establish something 
balance between the intelle 
tional sides of their nature; 
sound reasoning with idealisi 
facts and still dream their dr 
tough old problem, and if s 
ders crack under the strain, 
wonder that some of the junio: 
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Perhaps a solution will be f 
undergraduates themselves. Sit! 
ing of Harvard this year the St 
cil has proposed a broad progr! 
tigation, heartily indorsed b| 
Chase, dean of the Graduate S¢ 
and Sciences. A committee has 
which proposes “to make a tho! 
of Harvard’s educational syste 
student’s point of view, in the 
can make definite suggestions fc! 
that system and its working.” | 

The most significant pa 
program is this: ‘“‘To attemp 
void occasioned by the decay o} 
adapting the present system of 
to include a course in either | 
philosophy or social ethics, or é 
combining the three, and by : 


new science course in each o} 
departments of science which,! 
to giving the laws of Nature, shi 
explain them in terms of philos!! 
courses would be given jointly / 
of the science departments @ 
partment of philosophy and wh 
adequately the spirit of the 
quirement.” 

The cynics may smile and 
brows at this ambitious proje¢' 
has a way of grinning bac’ K a 
confidently ahead. If it were 
should all be cynics. A 
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A new RCA power unit, known as a Duo- 
Rectron, will replace “B” batteries on any 
radio set, operating the receiver ona 60 cycle, 
110 volt A.C. lighting circuit. It has a voltage 
regulator, and is therefore the only power 
unit which gives accurate current for any set 
having any number of tubes, from one to ten. 
Complete with necessary tubes, . . $65 
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Rapiota 30, is an eight-tube Super-Hetero- 
dyne, with enclosed loop, and the remarkable 
new RCA cone loudspeaker built-in. It also 
contains a power amplifier for the speaker, and 
a device that does away with all batteries, 
and operates the set on any 60 cycle, r1o volt 
A.C. lighting’ circuit.. Absolutely complete, 
: : ; ; . : ; » $595 


It is interesting to know that the power tubes 
which make possible the great volume of the 
new sets and loudspeakers were designed by 
the same laboratories that perfected the trans- 
mitting tubes used in the great RCA broad- 
casting stations, and in the RCA radio tele- 
graph stations that send Radiograms to the 
heart of Europe, and to the Orient. 
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was lucky it was Wensday so he cood stay 
at home all the afternoon.. he got wird 
from the stewdcat that he wood fite. 

November 6, 186— Thursday. Fatty 
looked wirse today. if this lasts mutch 
longer Fatty says he wont. he tried to run 
a mile today and gave it up after he had 
run about fifty yards. he says when he 
stops taking train oil he will be stronger. 
we fellers took tirns in holding his head. 

November 7, 186— Friday. Fatty is kind 
of numm. he is so week. he dident have 
strenth enuf to holler today when he was 
licked in school. Potter Gorham says it 
wont do for Fatty to enter the ring over- 
trained so he has stoped taking train oil. 
Potter says he stopped jest in time to keep 
from climing the golden stares. 

Potter and Whack Chadwick got the fite 
put off for one week so that Fatty wood 
recover. 

November 8, 186— Saturday. Fatty is 
beter today. this afternoon we all went up 
to his barn and he put on the gloves with 
me. it is jest like punching a pillow to hit 
Fatty but he is so big that he gnocked me 
down 4 times. then they put a cardigan 
jacket on him and maid him run and walk 
until he was auful swetty and then they 
pulled off his close and throwed a pale of 
cold water on him. gosh how he hollered. 
then we all rubbed him with a ruff towel 
until he was as red as a cherry and then he 
dressed and sed he felt bully. he sed it was 
terible not to smoak sweet firn but if we 
wood stand by him he wood not brake 
training. he wanted to put on the gloves 
with me again but Potter sed no and i was 
glad of it because my head aked 

November 9, 186— Sunday. Fatty cood- 
ent trane today in his barn and he et more 
than he had augt to but not so mutch as he 
wished. he sed they had company today 
and a big dinner and they all laffed at him 
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THEY FOUGHT LIKE BRAVE MEN 
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because he is triing to get skinny. i gess if 
they gnew what he was doing it for they 
woodent laff so mutch. after, chirch we 
went to walk and ran a mile whitch done 
Fatty good. we fellers have desided not to 
smoak when Fatty is round. he says the 
thing he misses most is a good sweet firn 
cegar. so we dont want to tempt him too 
mutch becaus Potter says smoaking is 
auful bad for the wind and wind is what 
Fatty needs. 

Monday, Nov. 10, 186- Fatty is better 
but Potter told him he wood maik him taik 
sum more train oil if he et two mutch so 
Fatty is going to be moar cairful. today 
Fatty boxed Whack and Pozzy one at a 
time. they paisted him sum good ones. 
then we rubbed him down after we had 
taiken all his close off and poared a pale of 
water on him. Fatty howled like a good 
one but says he feels better. 

Tuesday, |Nov. 11, 186- today Fattys 
wind was bad. we all started after school 
to run a mile and Fatty give up. he sed he 
had smoaked 2 sweet firn cigars becaus he 
coodent stand it enny longer. Potter was 
mad with him and says he wont train him 
if he don’t do better. the fite is Saturday 
afternoon. 

Wednesday. Nov. 12, 186— Fatty done 
better today. he boxed with me first and 
then with Bug. then he swung on the’ 
swinging rings and then he run round his 
yard 5 times. then we rubbed him down. 
i have got a black ey. Potter read us the 
fite of Tom Brown and Slogger William. 

Thursday, Nov. 18, 186— Fatty has 
broak training again. he has smoaked sweet 
firn cigars and drank sweet cider and et rost 
pork and hogs head cheeze and donuts. his 
belly was as tite as a base drum. he dident 
have enny wind at all. Potter sed he wood 
give up. he sed there wasent enny good 
training a feller whitch broak training evry 


day. bimeby then Fatty sed he wood do 
ennything. Potter sed he was afrade it was 
two late but he wood have to give Fatty 
sum moar train oil. so Fatty drunk a hoal 
glass and gaged all the way home. the fite is 
Saturday afternoon in the Grove Street 
school yard, behine the school house. the 
only fellers we can bring are me, the 3 
Chadwicks, Whack, Bug and Pozzy, Luke 
Manix becaus he says i saved his life and 
Bob Elliott. the stewdcats can bring the 
same number. this is the 2th fite Fatty has 
had. the last one was with anuther stewd- 
cat, Fishy Bates. Fatty got licked. Potter 
says he dont care if he gets licked Saturday 
if he dont know enny moar than brake 
training. 

Friday, Nov. 14, 186- Fatty was kind 
of wobly today. but he done prety well. 
i gess the train oil was good for him. he sed 
he will be all rite tomorrow. tomorrow is 
the fite. i can hardly wate for it. 

Saturday, Nov. 15, 186- well we had 
the fite but it wasent the fite we xpected 
and that Fatty had trained for. Fatty 
dident fite. he tried to but he coodent. you 
see he felt so bad about braking training 
that he drank a pint of train oil last nite 
and when he came round today he was 
terrible sick. but he sed he wood be there 
to fite and as soon as school was out we 
rubbed him down and he felt better. 

well the fite was to be fit at 3 oh clock 
and we all got up there with sponges and 
bottles and towels. Potter was going to be 
referee with one of the stewdcats and 
Whack and i were to give Fatty a gnee be- 
tween rounds and Pozzy and Bug sponge 
him and use the towels. well the stewdcats 
was there most as soon as we was and the 2 
referees got together and arraigned for the 
fite. it was to be to a finish with 144 minit 
rest between rounds and was to end when 
Fatty or the stewdcat faled to come to the 
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scrach and a gnockdown wa 
round. 
well they got the stewdcat re 
tried to get Fatty but he was 
and we had to taik turns in 
head. the stewdcat was taller 
but not so heavy and looked ¢ 
fite. well when he saw that Fa 
he sed i aint going to fite a sick 
is the matter with him. then 
him about the train oil and tl 
to die and sed gosh that is tuff 
the stewdcat he sed he was will 
squair unless sumbody wood 
place and Bug he spoke up and 
fite him and the stewdcat sai 
little and Whack whitch is old 
sed wont i do and the stewdea 
aint big enuf. i will tell you wl 
will fite you 3 Chadwick boys: 
the other stewdcats sed no 
mutch but he can lick two of t 
then Whack and Bug and 
lots to see whitch 2 of the 3 sl 
Whack lost. the Bug and Poz 
and the Referees sed there v 
enny rassling or holding and 
nor Pozzy cood hit the stewd 
hind but they cood from eetk 
front. 
then Potter hollered time < 
Pozzy and the stewdcat wen 
stewdcat was laffin and Bug 
looked serius for he was a go 
and bigger than they was. 1 
how to fite for the first thing 
to pertent to punch Bug and 
he tirned and gnocked Pozzy 
his neck with his heels in the 
as he done this and befoar 
holler time because a gnockd 
round you know, Bug got a ¢ 
on the stewdcats ear and Pott 
(Continued on Page 
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closed. first gnockdown for 


set on my gnee and Bug on 
suke Manix and Bob Elliot 
faces with the sponges and 
vith the towels. 
wdcat Referee hollered time 
| the fiters gumped up. the 
laffing and kep his arms 
yut. then Pozzy rushed out 
but got one back that tirned 
ound and Bug got in another 
1 his left on the stewdcats 
d gnocked the skin off. first 
. then Bug and Pozzy both 
together but in a minit he 
lat on his back and Pozzy on 
Potter hollered time and the 
nd we used the sponges and 
il the stewdeat referee hol- 
round. 
e stewdeat had stopped laff- 
to keep Pozzy and Bug in 
asted of on eech side whitch 
‘d thing to do. so when he 
ig, Bug doged sideways and 
and Pozzy went at him to 


‘freight hauls. This means 
supply Italy and Belgium, 
y will take care of Holland, 
zandinavia. The agreement 
les for Franco-German con- 
an intensive potash propa- 
m throughout the world, and 
he United States. A central 
» established in New York. 
he two main purposes of the 
re stabilization of production 
m. of market. 

ant matter that affects the 
sumer is the price of potash 
itablished monopoly. So far 
(a no perceptible advance in 
e. Both the French and the 
ze that their new propaganda 
d utterly fail of its purpose 
‘ompanied it. 

talked with August Diehn, 
ctor of the Potash Syndicate, 
» initiative for the Franco- 
ine on the German side. He 
n the Basel conferences and 
iegotiations. When I asked 
1 the pact he said: 

r other German interested in 
‘ized that competition would 
ess. I found that the French 
way. By making this agree- 
ince I feel that we have made 
xp toward European peace. 
ts to work in economic ac- 
ce, and I am convinced that 
derstanding is a precedent for 
, especially iron and steel.”’ 
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»tash Partnership 
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Germany will not make the 
oiling one of her few sources 
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Potash, with coal, comprises 
of our resources. The price 
can farmer is not fixed by us, 
2w York importer, who mixes 
hosphate and other products. 
atention of making any radi- 
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hat the economic interests of 
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onct. this time he got a good one in on 
Bug but Pozzy got in 2 paisters 1 on his 
ey and 1 on his mouth and then Bug whitch 
had stagered and almost fell come in while 
he was paisting Pozzy and give him a side- 
winder in the ribs that maid him grunt and 
they all went down and Potter hollered 
time. 

we lifted Pozzy and Bug up and give 
them sum water to rense there mouths out 
and washed there faces and waived towels 
and told them they was doing splendid and 
Fatty took ocasion to go to the corner of the 
school yard and be sick. and the stewdeat 
referee hollered time 4th round. 

this time the stewdcat backed away 
when Bug and Pozzy came neer him. we 
yelled at them to look out and they did and 
kep apart so he coodent keep them in front 
of him. then he rushed for Bug whitch 
doged him and Pozzy come in with a belt 
in his gob and Bug came in with anuther 
and in a second they were all together hit- 
ting as fast as they cood and evrybody was 
yelling there heads off when all of a suddin 
someone sed boys what is the meening of 
this stop it at onct and there stood old doc- 
tor Sole the principle of the academy. 
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The French point of view was expressed 
by Monsieur le Cornec, director general of 
the Société Commerciale des Potasses 
d’Alsace. Here it is in essence: 

“The real aim of the combine is to in- 
crease consumption and prevent injurious 
competition. While potash consumption 
both in France and Germany is constantly 
expanding, especially in France, where the 
requirements have exactly doubled in 
twelve months, there has not been a corre- 
sponding increase of potash used in Amer- 
ica. Holland uses proportionately more 
than the United States. We feel that we 
can greatly enhance the use of potash, first 
by codrdination, and then through propa- 
ganda. 

“One value of the pact must be empha- 
sized. It lies in insurance against labor 
troubles. If the German potash workers 
go on strike, there will always be the French 
supply to fall back on and thus there can- 
not be a potash shortage.” 


Where Coal’s No Longer King 


The significance of the Franco-German 
potash pact cannot be overestimated. Not 
only has it stabilized a vital industry but, 
taking the larger view, it must be appraised 
as an indication that France and Ger- 
many are at last seeing eye to eye in those 
activities which make for economic har- 
mony and contribute to the larger peace 
as well. 

What has happened in potash will in- 
evitably happen in iron and steel, but on a 
bigger scale. Here the element of world 
peace enters to a much greater extent. 
The Great War was the culminating phase 
of the struggle for political control of the 
industrial weapon. The backbone of that 
weapon, whether for conflict or otherwise, 
is steel. Once upon a time coal was king, 
but it has had to defer to oil. This is why 
petroleum has become such an active inter- 
national irritant. There is no substitute 
for steel. Hence the integrity of its key 
position. 

Fully to comprehend the necessity for 
the Franco-German steel agreement you 
must get a bird’s-eye view of conditions be- 
fore and since 1914. There are three major 
iron and steel producing areas—namely, the 
United States, England and the European 
unit which includes Germany, France, Bel- 
gium and Luxemburg. They account for 
practically 94 per cent of the total output. 

British iron and steel depend largely 
upon a low-grade native ore. We have an 
abundant supply within our confines. The 
great Continental group, however, relies 
mainly upon the ore deposits in Lorraine, 
in the northeastern part of France. The 
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well the stewdcats grabed their fiter and 
we grabed Bug and Pozzy and stoped the 
fite and old doctor Sole sed to the stewd- 
cats boys go to your rooms at once. you 
will heer from me later. then old doctor 
Sole marched off stiff legged and the stewd- 
cats sed gosh i gess we are in for it now and 
they took the stewdcat to the pump and 
washed his face and pumped on his head. 
he had a split lip and a black ey and one 
ear all swelled up and a peace of skin off his 
cheek. but he was a good feller and he 
shook hands with Bug and Pozzy and sed 
they was the best fiters he had fit with and 
he gessed he had bit off moar than he cood 
chew and the referees sed it was a draw fite 
and then we pumped on Bugs and Pozzys 
head. Bug had a bloody nose and a stiff 
gaw and a peace of skin off his forehead and 
a spraned thum. Pozzy had one ey most 
shet up and a split lip and a lot of skin off 
his nuckles. 

we all hoap that the stewdcats wont get 
into mutch truble about it. gosh it was a 
good fite. 


Editor’s Note—This is the third of a series of 
sketches by Mr. Shute. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 


§ FRANCO-GERMAN ECONOMIC ENTENTE 


coal from which is produced the coke for 
refining purposes is largely in Westphalia. 
Before the World War, this coal and this 
ore were in the German Empire. Today the 
coal is in Germany and the ore is in France. 

This is why both the German and the 
French steel industries are up against it, 
and why, as in the case of potash, codrdina- 
tion is the remedy for the existing economic 
ills. Iron and steel, however, require union 
to a greater degree than potash, because 
the latter is more self-sufficient. In a pinch, 
the Alsace potash shafts could get all the 
fuel they need without drawing upon the 
Saar. On the other hand, Lorraine steel is 
impotent without the Ruhr coke. Putting 
it in another way, it means that German 
steel production depends upon French ore, 
and French steel production depends upon 
German fuel. 

The foundation of Germany’s prewar in- 
dustrial might rested upon the close relation 
between the Lorraine ore and the Ruhr 
coke. Her great expansion dated from that 
historic day when Bismarck drew the fa- 
mous line across the European map and 
added Lorraine to the Teutonic empire 
then in the making. 

The Versailles Treaty, as everyone 
knows, restored Lorraine to France, which 
at once gave her a preéminent position in 
steel. She still lacked the coke with which 
to stoke her furnaces. Germany, although 
bereft of her high-class ore, was in a slightly 
better position because she had the coal for 
the coke and could get—and this is pre- 
cisely what she has been doing—ore from 
Spain, Sweden and elsewhere. This lessened 
her dependence upon Lorraine. The ar- 
rangement has been unsatisfactory, because 
England also gets overseas ore, especially 
Spanish. Besides, the cost of transport, 
whether on land or sea, added to the Ger- 
man industrial overhead. 


The Vexed Problem of Steel 


Another factor entered into this interde- 
pendence. When Germany built her vast 
industrial machine after the war of 1870-71 
it never entered into her calculations that 
she would lose Lorraine. It therefore fol- 
lowed that she erected a chain of furnaces 
and mills near the fuel supply. This meant 
that the really productive end of the in- 
dustry was in Germany. France discovered 
this to her cost when Lorraine came back 
into the fold. 

All this is by way of preliminary. Two 
developments have made the Franco- 
German steel situation acute. One was the 
fact that under the Versailles Treaty all 
products of Alsace and Lorraine had free 

(Continued on Page 125) 


When Stockin 
catch the & 


A GIRL with unusually 
attractive sport hose goes trip- 
ping by. What is it that makes 
those ankles look so trim and 
pretty? So many sport hose 
make a dainty ankle look so 
thick and clumsy. 


But Iron Clads are made for 
beauty. A rich close-fitting tex- 
ture that clings—and a lustrous 
silken surface that emphasizes 
the most appealing curves of 


calf and ankle. 


Ask your dealer for style 883 —the winter’s 
loveliest of sport hose in the season’s smartest 
colors. The new English ribbing from top to 
toe—and woven of the strongest mercerized 
yarn and rayon. These Iron Clads will wear— 
and wear—and wear. There’s an Iron Clad 
guarantee with every pair. 14,000 merchants are 
selling them, but if your dealer can’t supply 
you, mail us your remittance and we’ll send 
your hose direct. State color (Black, Mode, 
Leather Grey, Buck, Russian Tan, French 
Nude, Blonde) and size (8% to 10%, $1.00 a 
pair.) We’ll pay the postage! 


COOPER, WELLS & CO. 
212 Vine Street, St. Joseph, Mich. 
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Opportunit: 
for high calibre 


business. man. 


Establish fipmiebailding Organization 
to sell and build distinctive 
CALIFORNIA HOMES in Your City. 


We offer exclusive franchise in desirable local- 
ities throughout the country to men who can 
qualify. Your opportunity to become associ- 
ated with a firmly established, highly success- 
ful institution and own a homebuilding busi- 
ness in your city. Possibilities unlimited. 
More than 25,500 Pacific Ready-Cut Homes 
sold by our proven plan. Operating offices in 
45 cities in many states. Our exclusive Califor- 
nia architecture gives decided advantage. We 
create individual de- 
signs and specifications 
and ship materials to 
meet all your conditions. 
If you can furnish good 
references and have suf- 
ficient capital to finance 
a local organization, make immediate applica- 
tion. Building experience not required. Nec- 
essary to come to Los Angeles for final 
conference. Write for particulars. 
Address personal attention W. P. Butte, Pres. 
PACIFIC READY-CUT HOMES, Inc. 
1344 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 


Largest Homebuilding Organization in America. 
17 years of success. Net assets over $1,000,000. 


Not Portable 


PACIFIC HOMES FROM 
2,000 TO $20,000 
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There Is No Confusion 
About One Thing, At Least 


The great insurance companies say Clean Your Teeth, and Visit Your 
Dentist Regularly, because of the bearing teeth have on your general 
health. They want you to live longer. 


Scientists say Clean Your Teeth, but be sure to choose your dentifrice 
for its cleansing qualities only. They want you to live longer. 


Dentifrice makers say Clean Your Teeth. 


BUT 
WHICH 
WAY? 


There is no confusion about the value 
of clean teeth. There is no confusion in 
the mind of the layman as to method 
if he uses Dr. Lyon’s, which has always 
advocated the two things set down by 
Insurance and Science— 


1. See your dentist regularly. 


2. Use a dentifrice of cleansing 
qualities only. 


Dr. Lyon’s contains no harmful ingre- 
dient. It makes no pretense of prescrib- 
ing for you. Your dentist should do 
the prescribing, or your physician. 


Dr. Lyon’s is safe. It cleans teeth clean 
and bright. Its flavor is mild and de- 
lightful. It is recommended to those 
who have a sensible fear of this confu- 
sion—who want to live longer. 


o 


YONS 


#. DENTAL CREAM 


Dr. Lyon’s is on sale everywhere. A special 
10c. size of Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder is 
now on sale at the leading 5-and-10c. stores 
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French and German steel interests have ar- 
rived at a satisfactory basis for codpera- 
tion. Various conferences have been held 
at Diisseldorf and Luxemburg between 
representatives of the Comité des Forges de 
France, which is the association of French 
steel masters, the German Steel Syndicate, 
and Luxemburg industrialists. 

In Germany and France the iron and 
steel industry includes two groups. One 
unit in each country favors close codpera- 
tion, which would amount to a vast Conti- 
nental trust for offensive and defensive 
purposes and would be a tremendous factor 
in the world market. The other opposes 
such a sweeping union and rests its case 
upon a codperative arrangement for the 
exchange of raw and semifinished materials. 
In the end the fuel factor will be the deter- 
mining one, as it is in every other phase of 
industry. 

When I talked with both the French and 
German steel masters last autumn, the un- 
official terms were that a special low price 
is to be made on the Ruhr coke sent 
into Lorraine and Luxemburg, where half- 
finished steel products will be made under a 
combination of cheap ore, labor and fuel. 
The half-finished articles will be returned 
to Germany for completion and marketing. 
Both nations could operate to full capacity. 
The result of this would be the reconstitu- 
tion of the old prewar Rhine-Lorraine in- 
dustrial combine. 


Business Bridges Over the Rhine 


The basis of the tonnage of pig iron, 
semifinished, and certain finished products 
to be exported into Germany from Lorraine, 
the Saar—which is still under French super- 
vision pending the plebiscite to determine 
its sovereignty—and Luxemburg, has al- 
ready been determined. The total tonnage 
agreed upon is 1,750,000 tons a year, di- 
vided into the following quotas: Lorraine, 
850,000 tons; the Saar, 600,000 tons; Lux- 
emburg, 300,000 tons; although the quan- 
tity allotted to the Saar does not include 
its shipments of tubes and pipes into Ger- 
many. 

The preliminary agreement admits pig 
iron from the Saar Valley duty free, while 
iron and half-fabricates, as well as finished 
goods, from Lorraine and Luxemburg are 
to be subject to the maximum German 
duties, pending commercial treaty arrange- 
ments providing for lower conventional 
duties or for most-favored-nation treatment 
in respect to lower duties granted by trea- 
ties with other countries. Half these max- 
imum duties will be borne by the German 
importers however. There will probably 
also be some agreement for the import of 
fixed quantities of Lorraine minette, as the 
French ore is called, as these ore mines 
have always been dependent upon the 
German blast furnaces for a large part of 
their output. 

The general impression throughout Eu- 
rope is that the inevitable exchange of fuel 
and raw and semifinished materials be- 
tween France and Germany along the lines 
that I have indicated, which will be for- 
mally ratified by the industries as soon as 
the commercial treaty is concluded, will 
lead to a larger consolidation of interests. 
A huge Continental steel trust may be the 
outcome. Once achieved, this will mean 
not only the triumph of business brains 
and common sense over political obstacles, 
but it is bound to affect British and Amer- 
ican industry in a large way. 

John Bull and Uncle Sam need have no 
particular anxiety as yet, because they 
have one essential which the Franco- 
German combine will lack. This essential 
is money. Both the French and the Ger- 
man national finances are sadly impaired 
and are likely to be for some time to come. 
Neither one is able to subsidize iron and 
steel to any great extent. The immediate 
effect, therefore, once the preliminary com- 
pact functions, is to stabilize French and 
German steel. It will be a life-saver for 
both. 

In the long run a Franco-German indus- 
trial combine would seriously affect the 
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British situation for the reason that indus- 
try in England is not coérdinated to the 
same degree as obtains in the United States. 
It is open to vital attack. Furthermore, 
British industry is handicapped by its ex- 
cessive production costs, largely due to 
trade-union restrictions, while our industry 
has the immense advantage that comes 
with efficiency and mass production. 

That economic necessity is bridging the 
gulf across the Rhine was concretely shown 
last October, when the Wendel concern, 
one of the most powerful of the French 
steel groups, bought the Norddeutschland 
coal mine in the Ruhr from the Krupps for 
11,000,000 gold marks. Later in this arti- 
cle you will discover why the Krupps made 
this sale. I refer to it here as an evidence 
of the growing Franco-German industrial 
kinship in one way or another. 

This growing economic accord between 
the French and the Germans is backed up 
by representative opinion in both coun- 
tries. It is peculiarly significant in France. 
No point of view that I gathered was more 
sane or striking than that of Monsieur 
Henry Lémery, member of the French 
Senate and counsel for many of the leading 
groups of the Comité des Forges. He is not 
only one of the great industrial lawyers of 
France, but has held many distinguished 
public posts. He was Minister of Justice 
in the Combes régime and Undersecretary 
for Trade in the Clemenceau cabinet dur- 
ing the World War. 

When I asked him for a statement about 
the Franco-German industrial codrdination, 
he said: 

“As a result of the Versailles Treaty most 
of the nations of Europe are trying to be- 
come self-sufficient. It has resulted in what 
may be called a Europe of the tribes. This 
is absolutely irreconcilable with modern in- 
dustry, which needs big, free areas for 
normal development. The reverse obtains, 
because every nation is seeking to protect 
its trade and industry to the utmost. In 
consequence, high cost of living and unem- 
ployment are the rule nearly everywhere. 

“The so-called capitalist class failed when 
it was unable to prevent the World War. 
If it now proves incapable of organizing 
European production so that every man can 
find work and live comfortably out of his 
earnings, it will score a second failure, which 
will undoubtedly lead to social revolution 
all over Europe, in which the bourgeois 
class will be entirely wiped out.” 


How Peace Can be Assured 


“Tt is for this reason that the best brains 
in Germany and in France consider that 
the only way to avoid a European collapse 
is to foster and organize an economic un- 
derstanding between the two countries. 
France and Germany are the biggest mili- 
tary powers and rank among the principal 
industrial nations of the world. If their 
interests can be intermingled so that they 
will no longer be antagonistic, peace is as- 
sured. No diplomatic agreement, guaranty, 
pact or military alliance can replace a com- 
munity of economic interests. 

“The questions are: Is such an agree- 
ment possible? How is it to be reached? 


What will be the result of such an under- | 


standing? 

“In my opinion an economic agreement 
between Germany and France is not only 
possible, but is the natural outcome of 
geological and geographical conditions. The 
products of the soil of France and Germany 
are not in any way competitive; in fact, 
they supplement each other. To illustrate: 
Germany produces more coal than she can 
possibly use, and lacks iron ore. France 
produces more iron ore than she can dream 
of consuming, and needs coal, and especially 
coke. 

“The geographical location of the princi- 
pal French iron-ore deposits and of the 
German collieries is the Ruhr. They are 
barely 150 miles apart and directly con- 
nected by the wonderful waterway of the 
Rhine which creates a natural and ideal sys- 
tem for codrdination and transport. Fur- 
thermore, Germany is amply provided with 
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.. where is there a little shoe that 
doesn’t need Dyanshine...every 
scuffed shoe needs it...and every 
faded shoe ... its magic touch 


keeps Monday’s shoes Imking as 
new as Sunday’s. 


Do you realize 
what 17 


ENUS 
PENCIL 


degrees really 
mean? 


VENUS 6B is as soft as 
crayon, while VENUS 
9H is so hard it will 
write On stone. 

The 17 degrees of 
VENUS Perfect Pen- 
cils meet every writing 
or drawing purpose. 

Plain Ends 
$1.00 per doz. 
Rubber Ends 
$1.20 per doz. 
Ask for VENUS B—a soft 
Pencil for general use. 
If your dealer cannot 

y supply you— write us. 

./ American Lead Pencil Co. 

218 P. Fifth Ave. New York 

VENUS —The largest selling 
Quality Pencil in the world 


17 black—3 copying degrees 


BIG BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 


$400 MACHINE EARNED $5040 IN ONE YEAR: 
$240 machine $1448; $160 machine $2160. Many St. Louis 
machines earned annually $4000. One man placed 
300. Responsible company offers exclusive advertising 
proposition. Unlimited possibilities. Protected territory. 
$1000 to $3000 investment. Experience unnecessary. 


NATIONAL KEI-LAC CO., 336 N. 19th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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To Men Who Want 
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More Money 


A Nocar Topcoat won't 
show dirt, and light rain 
won't penetrate it. Sparks 
from smoking won't 
burn it. 


>< F — 
Men in all trades find 
Nocar Suits unequaled 
for durability under con- 
ditions that would ruin 
ordinary clothing. 


For its trim appearance 

and resistance to wear 

and weather, a Nocar 

Suit is just the thing for 
bus drivers. 


The Nocar Hunting Suit 

resists water, briars and 

dirt and the color blends 

with grass and under- 
brush, 


-DMlail this coupon today 


Nocar Ciotuinc Merc. Co. 


Dept. S-1, Reading, Pa. 


Please tell me how I can become 


your representative. 
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... Cut loose from poorly paid 
routine work and sell something! 


Nogar Utility Clothing 
Literally “Sells on Sight’ 


N count Utility Clothing has taken the 


country by storm. People can scarcely 

credit its amazing wear. We need repre- 
sentatives everywhere. Our present sales force, large 
as it is, cannot meet the demand for Nocar. 

You probably have seen some of our full-page 
advertisements and know how we help our sales- 
men. Each day brings letters from men who want 
Nocar Suits and Topcoats. Millions who don’t 
take the trouble to write need these garments and 
will buy them as soon as they see them. 

That is where YOU come in. You can make 
really big money by getting these orders. 

Nocar Clothing is easy to sell because you 
have no real competition. There is no other clothing 
just like it. Imitations, yes, but omly one Nocar. 
No experience or argument is needed to make 
sales. Men say, “ Why, that is just what I want! 
How much is it?’’ When they learn the prices 
are only $12.50 to $13.50, the sale is made. 


This is the day of the salesman 


The majority of salaried men do not make large incomes, no 
matter how hard they work. 

Your income, if you sell Nocar Clothes, depends solely on 
your ambition and industry. If you are satisfied with $50 a 
week, you can get it easily. If you want to make $roo 4 week, 
or even $200 a week, the money's to be had, if you go after it. 
Every man ts a prospect, be he millionaire or mechanic. 

Just let a man feel the strength of Nocar Cloth. Then 
show him the Three Tests of Service—drag your knife point 
across it, put a lighted cigar to it, pour water on it. After 
that, it’s only a question of showing him your Style Book 
and taking his order for work, business or sport suit. 

In railroad yards, mills, machine shops and all places where 
ordinary clothes wear out quickly, you can sell a dozen or more 
NoGar Suits at one visit. 


Spare time work pays well 


Hundreds of our representatives sell Nocar Clothing in their 
spare hours and easily make $25 or $30 a week extra money. 
Many of our best men started this way and found it paid them 
so well that they now devote all their time to selling Nocar 
Clothes and earn more money than they ever expected to. 

Noear is the original utility clothing. It has a reputation 
based on years of extraordinary service which makes it easier 
to sell. 

Nocar Suits are neat enough for business wear and kee 
their good appearance under conditions that would ruin ordi- 
nary clothing. 

Nocar Topcoats are ideal motor coats. 

If you want to make more money this year than you ever 
did before, fill in coupon below and mail it now! 


Nogar Clothing Manufacturing Company 
Home Office and Factories, Reading, Pa. 


New York Philadelphia Toledo 
Houston Los Angeles 


Boston Chicago Denver 


San Francisco 


Omaha 


ohkea 


38 CLOTHES 


MADE TO STAND THE GAFF 


potash and nitrates, but possesses no phos- 
phates, which the French iron ore of the 
Lorraine Basin, enormously rich in phos- 
phorus, can provide under the most favor- 
able conditions. 

“Not only are the natural products of 
Germany and France noncompetitive, but 
even the manufactured goods of both na- 
tions are, as a whole, complementary. The 
Lorraine metallurgical works, for example, 
are producing principally semimanufac- 
tured steel, while the Ruhr industry is or- 
ganized to convert semifinished products 
into machines and machinery. 

“These are the basic factors which must, 
in the long run, force an understanding be- 
tween France and Germany. Negotiations 
between the countries have been obscured 
by politics on both sides of the Rhine. Both 
governments have had to deal with un- 
stable majorities, and the actual state of 
affairs has been willfully misrepresented by 
party propaganda. Moreover, British in- 
dustrial interests fear, justly or otherwise, 
an economic understanding between France 
and Germany. 

“The outstanding impression, however, 
after eliminating politics and propaganda, 
is that the thinking men of both France and 
Germany realize that the present situation 
in Europe is economically paradoxical, and 
that the peace of the world undoubtedly 
rests on the question as to whether France 
and Germany will be able to work out a sat- 
isfactory and lasting agreement. 

“Such an understanding is now being 
reached. The troublesome question of rep- 
arations has been settled by the Dawes 
Plan, provided that Germany fulfills her 
obligations. The security question is set- 
tled through the Locarno Pact and the en- 
try of Germany into the League of Nations, 
assuming, of course, that Germany does 
not ask for any modification of the present 
territorial status in Europe. Political irri- 
tation or friction between France and Ger- 
many can only grow out of Poland. My 
late observation in Germany has been that 
the best informed German politicians agree 
that it is unwise to urge any change in the 
Polish frontier. I am glad to say that 
French statesmen are using their influence 
to bring Poland to a more reasonable frame 
of mind both politically and economically 
toward her neighbors. 

“In the meantime, French and German 
industrialists are working out private agree- 
ments. The potash pact has been function- 
ing successfully for more than a year and 
the results are most satisfactory. Metal- 
lurgical combines are under way, and these 
private understandings will pave the way to 
governmental agreement.”’ 


American Finances Wanted 


“Tf French and German economic inter- 
ests become so intermingled that no war is 
possible between these countries, then we 
can feel some degree of safety about the 
future not only in the military but in the 
social sense as well. The combination of 
French intelligence and the German genius 
for organization and production will mean 
that unemployment will not only become a 
nightmare of the past, but the cost of pro- 
duction will be so decreased that the stand- 
ard of European living will gradually reach 
the American level. 

“Tn order to reach this satisfactory result 
in France and Germany the financial influ- 
ence of America must be invoked. Ger- 
many needs credits to refinance herself, 
while France will require American money 
to stabilize her currency. It is not too 
much to say that the United States can 
greatly help the cause of peace between the 
two chief adversaries of the late war and 
thus lay the corner stone of world accord.” 

Equally illuminating was my interview 
with Monsieur Théodore Laurent, who, 
with the possible exception of Monsieur 
Schneider, head of the famous Creusot 
works, is’ the foremost steel master of 
France. He occupies very much the same 
position that E. H. Gary does in the United 
States. He is vice president of the Comité 
des Forges and administrateur, as the 
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A Proposed Chemical Con 
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the Rhenish-Westphalian district—namely, 
Krupps, Thyssen, Phoenix, Rheinstahl and 
the Rhine-Elbe Union. It is therefore one 
of the largest industrial fusions that have 
yet taken place in Germany. The capi- 
talization is 800,000,000 marks. A holding 
company has been formed to take over all 
the properties represented. The interests 
will pool fuel and other supplies, obtain 
joint credits and market under a common 
arrangement. 

In October the Krupps withdrew from 
the combine, not because they did not 
share in the general industrial depression, 
but for the reason that they were able to 
sell the Norddeutschland coal mine to the 
Wendel steel group in France, as I have al- 
ready pointed out. Thistransaction enabled 
them to get some working capital, which 
was badly needed. The four other concerns 
now make up the trust. The new German 
steel trust followed the precedent of the 
iron factors elsewhere in the country. 
Earlier in 1925 the Deutsch Ober Schle- 
sische Hisen Actien Gesellschaft—the Ger- 
man Upper Silesia Iron Company—was 
formed to include most of the important 
mills and mines of Upper Silesia, with a 
capitalization of 150,000,000 marks. 


The Decline in Dye Prestige 


Another significant amalgamation has 
been in dyes. Again self-preservation, born 
of the industrial crisis, is the impelling 
factor. You get some idea of the decline in 
German dye prestige when I say that 
whereas during the first three months of 
1913 the German exports of dyes aggre- 
gated 31,594 metric tons, they had shrunk 
to 2144 metric tons for the same period in 
1925. 

In consequence, the Interessen Gemein- 
schaft Fiir Deutsche Farben Industrie— 
Community of Interests in Dye Manufac- 
ture—it will be known as the I. G. for 
short—has been organized with a capital of 
640,000,000 marks. 

The I. G. has completely reorganized 
the German dye industry and made it more 
cohesive than ever before. It has been sub- 
divided into five productive departments, 
which will deal with dyes, nitrogen prod- 
ucts, pharmaceutical supplies, artificial silk 
and so-called inorganic products. With 
this close-knit organization Germany ex- 
pects to win back something of her old dye 
supremacy. The fact that the trust is turn- 
ing to artificial silk shows that variation of 
output is part of the new economic self- 
defense. 

The fourth big consolidation, which is in 
oil, vitally affects American interests, be- 
cause it is partly aimed at the penetration 
of the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey into Germany. It is a 100 per cent 
German proposition in that no foreign cap- 
ital is involved. The only other German oil 
concern—it was part of the Stinnes empire 
and located in Hannover—has been ac- 
quired by the dye trust. 

As a result of the organization of the 
German oil trust—which will probably be 
called Deutsche Petroleum Actien Gesell- 
schaft—competition in Germany will be 
sharply divided among distinct national 
interests. The rivals of the Teutonic com- 
bine are the Deutsche Amerikanische Ol 
Gesellschaft, which is the German sub- 
sidiary of the Standard of New Jersey; and 
the Royal Dutch, which is Dutch and 
British. 

Thus German industry is girded up for 
battle along the most approved and effi- 
cient modern lines. Both within and with- 
out her domain it has realized the necessity 
for close codperation. When all is said 
and done, however, its most significant 
expression lies in the growing union with 
French enterprise, which achieves what 
blind and bigoted politics has failed to 
accomplish. 

In this Franco-German economic en- 
tente lies the new protocol for European 
peace and prosperity. 

Editor’s Note—This is the fourth of the series of 


European articles by Mr. Marcosson. The next and 
last will be devoted to Bolshevism. 
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SPLENDOR AND GLORY 


get on the train all right? I dunno but 
what she’s runnin’ away from this terr’ble 
Decameron woman more’n from old Miss 
Claudia, who,” Joe reflected, ‘‘might be 
worse. She don’t seem to drink heavy 
an’ ain’t perfumed more’n most dames.” 

“Tt’s Cadigan, Joe, not Decameron.” 

“Veh, but she looks like she knew too 
much, ace. White maids always sorta scare 
me. Uh-huh! They’ve been round all 
fashionable an’ moved in the best mani- 
cured s’ciety. This flat-faced limy hen of 
Miss Claudia’s looks like nothin’ could 
shock her any. I’d ruther she went’an’ died 
outa the house. More than which is that 
Miss Claudia picked her up in that town of 
Nice.’ I was down there ten days gettin’ 
over the war in 1918. Uh-huh! It’s a 
secretive kinda dump an’ no school for 
ladies to learn knittin’ in.” 

The Rev. Gavin Kent sank in a 
chair and reflected, beautifully enunciating, 
“What a strange aroma hangs about the 
Riviera! It affects one’s imagination. 
Most of the people you see at Nice and 
Monte Carlo are entirely commonplace— 
mere sight-seers like oneself—but three 
generations of advertisement have built up 
an atmosphere. One mechanically thinks 
the pretty woman at the next table may 
be a Russian adventuress. And how Clau- 
dia relied’ on that feeling of infiltrated sin 
in Passion House!”’ 

“Yeh,” said Joe, undoing the tie from his 
severe collar, “but there’s a smart piece of 
work in ’at book, poppa. The fella that’s 
sore on his wife an’ has the villa dec’rated 
in all the.colors she don’t like is kinda good. 
Was an egg sorta like him out in Missouri, 
when I was young, name of Thomas Jeffer- 
son Wampole, but he was a Baptist. His 
wife vexed him considerable. She had a 
rollin’ eye an’ an easy smile an’ sorta pawed 
your sleeve when she talked to you front of 
the grocery—all of which, rev’rend, meant 
less’n nothin’. She just liked to be sociable. 
T. Jefferson suffered some, though, an’ 
whenever he was awful damn sore on Cora 
he’d paint a room in their house pink or 
somethin’ lugubrious kinda, an’ then skil- 
lets were heaved in the kitchen an’ niggers 
were scared to go near the Wampole place 
at all. Uh-huh! 

“T dunno but what Cousin Claudia’s 
sensibler’n she looks. That fella fightin’ his 
wife an’ the place where he smashes her 
joolry to hunks is kinda lifelike. It’s how 
jealous guys go on. Jealous apes get sorta 
subtle an’ mean. That place where he takes 
his cigarette case an’ smashes the pearls to 
litty-bitty pieces on the dinner table is 
good, An’ there’s some in that novel about 
Florida ain’t bad, nearly, as it might be; 
like where the girl tries to sell her silk 
underduds to the chambermaid when she 
goes broke at Miami. Ace, I’m the 
nearest to a brother you’re ever gonna have, 
babe, an’ you gonna let me climb myself up 
inta that freezy cold attic for some moh 
maple sugar?” 

“Of course I’m not,’ Stukely assured 
him, and went strolling down the gracious 
room, paneled with books, hunting the 
black tube of a flashlight. He halted to 
glance at Cousin Claudia’s iridescent scarf 
flooding softly from the dull maple of an 
old desk where she had scattered a mob of 
trivial things—a silver scent bottle, a hand- 
kerchief with a monogram gilding one cor- 
ner and some orange leaflets which declared 
in violent type: Three Hundred Thousand 
Americans Have Read Claudia Wasson’s 
Novel, The Coast of Sin. Why? Because 
This Is a Story for Civilized People. He 
had to pause and wonder if that “‘civilized”’ 
would catch buyers, and stood so, fingering 
the leaflet until a voice stirred in the room. 

““Mrs. Wasson sent to ask, sir, if there’s 
a dictionary.” 

Miss Cadigan was poised, still, gowned 
in black, at the foot of the green staircase, 
with her hands neatly folded on her middle. 
The lamps provided her with a little color, 
and her flat, square face seemed more 
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human in.the glimmer expended by shades 
of jolly silk and parchment. 

“No, I’m sorry, but I’m afraid we’ve no 
dictionary. What was the word, Miss 
Cadigan?”’ 

“«*Chrysochrous,’ sir. Mrs. Wasson isn’t 
certain whether it means yellow or gold, 
ase! 

“Both,” said the Rev. Gavin Kent. 
“Tt means golden yellow. It’s from the 
Greek of course. You type Mrs. 
Wasson’s manuscript, Miss Cadigan? 
That’s very convenient.” 

“Yes, sir; especially as we travel so 
much. I’d a place as typist in the War 
Office, sir, during the war. ~. Thank 
you, sir.” 

She retired up the stairs, stiff-backed and 
silent. Joe Fancher wriggled into a chair 
beside the fire and cuddled the collar of his 
dinner jacket around his ears, rolling tur- 
quoise eyes. 

““She makes my cold worse on me ev’ry 
time she speaks, poppa. I’m gonna have 
me three hot-water bags in bed. She makes 
me think of grandmamma catchin’ me wiv 
snakes in my pants in church down in 
Gawgia. Oh, she’s a terrible woman! I’m 
gonna bribe Ahithophel to bite her.” 

“Obviously she doesn’t approve of us. 
And I wonder just why.”’ Doctor Kent 
pondered, stretching his long arched feet to 
the fire. ‘“‘Perhaps because we only have 
two servants, or because we run this place 
as a practical dairy farm. I’ve really never 
seen much of the second-rate English. 
This girl, plainly, is above the ordinary 
servant class. She saves her h’s and she 
has quite a manner. I suppose she resents 
us on principle, and ——” He straight- 
ened in his chair with a distinguished jolt 
as the telephone sounded at his elbow, and 
said, ““Good heavens! At this time of 
night! lLet’s hope it’s not a newspaper 
wanting to interview the camel. fs 
Hello? Yes, this is Doctor Kent’s house. 
I’m Doctor Kent. . . . Yes, Mrs. Wasson 
is here, but I’m afraid that she’s gone to 
her room for the night. She ae 
bent his curly white head closer to the black 
instrument and listened patiently. His 
voice broke out again graciously, ‘‘Ah, yes, 
Mr. Samson. We once met at the Church 
and Arts League Dinner. I remember per- 
fectly. Yes, yes, of course. . . . Stuke, 
old man, just run up and tell Miss Cadigan 
that Claudia’s publisher wishes to speak to 
her.” 

Stukely trotted the green staircase and 
nervously approached the guest room’s door 
around a barricade of trunks splotched 
with the labels of hotels. It was a little 
thrilling, suddenly, to have a famous pub- 
lisher asking to speak to Cousin Claudia’s 
maid over the quiet farm’s telephone, and 
Miss Cadigan, opening the door, bobbed 
out of splendor. The painted bedroom 
seethed with frocks, and bottles cased in 
silver littered the table; smoke of two 
cigarettes frolicked from a tray on an 
enameled stand as the draft blew from the 
hall, and Miss Cadigan’s hard mouth was 
still exhaling smoke as she appeared. 

““M-Mr. Samson—the publisher, y’know. 
He’ll speak to you.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

“N-not at all,” said Stukely, stepping 
aside, and blushing as the woman passed 
him. 

It wasn’t worth while being twenty-one 
and shaving twice a week if you went on 
blinking and getting pink when women 
looked at you curiously, and this one plain 
as a table, at that! There was no getting 
Joe’s assurance. Norah’s husband had 
been a sergeant of Marines at nineteen, and 
had lived all over every place. A man 
simply ought to be a little more sure of 
himself. It really wouldn’t do. Suppose 
you got frightfully celebrated—wrote a 
book or one of those things—and had to 
stand and be stared at in receptions. No, 
there ought to be some toughening process. 

“Oh, Stukely!” 


Jan 


He jumped and blushed. (¢ 
amazing in a robe strung 
pearls and strange geome 
swung into sight beyond ft 
she was nearly as old as dad 
and she clearly hated the 
hung between her lips. ; 

‘“Th-that’s an awf’ly pret 
Claudia.” 

“You think so? Vienna, 
only don’t tell the world. A 
women in Paris send to Vie 
and have for ages, only Ar 
desperately naive about thes 
Comein fora minute. Do,” : 
ing on the bed, “put me rigt 
Does one have one’s valet si 
in the bathtub?” 

He was stricken into a pul 
speech, and his knees shook 
jammed a finger against her 
beamed at him intensely f 
elaborate drapery of chestm 
across her forehead. Her 
contained in this terrible ma 
and silvery beads. Every 
and glittered around her, an 
the cigarette she pretended 
part of the silly glory that he 
dressmakers had arranged 
hands fluttered with a sort ¢ 
on her clothes, and it was 1 
tering of the old hands the 
sharp, incredible pain. She 
be making a show of herself, 
cosmopolite gossip and ah 
lemon bindings. } 

“T don’t think so, Cous 
think that’d be rather bour 

“Ah, that’s just what I w 
So difficult to describe a yt 
intime. After all,” she giggle 
been a handsome bachelor. 
think you must look over thi 
my new book. One hates t 

He said, with a hard feelir 
“You must enjoy writing aw 
there’s a lot of—of work 

“Oh, my dear, it nearly 
Five years of it and I feel 
And California didn’t res 
show, you see. So many pe 
have me here and there—Ca 
Barbara, and then the 
wanting little addresses. If 
Cadigan taking so much off 
beawreck. Oh, yes, one pay 
dear lad!” 

She sighed, and the odde 
her place for a second in Stu 
seemed to see through her 
resembling himself at the 
seated in the dressing roo! 
sium, wearily telling some : 
that the life of a halfback o 
football team was a fright 
vision evaporated toward 
in the room’s ceiling, but 
that he had heard an echo o} 
and his blush began. 

‘“H-how did you think of ¥ 
first, Cousin Claudia?”’ 

“Tt was at Biarritz. . . 
why,” she said simply, he 
down from the jocund twii 
alto. “‘Cadigan was brushin 
It was a sort of inspiration. 
denly felt that I could write 
one gets to know so much al 
sees so much and gets such 
especially in Europe. You k 
band never would take m 
father didn’t approve of Ew 
was Europe that—that stin 
seemed to be born all over ¢ 
Oh, of course, I’ve always ¥ 
: Gavin tells me you’? 
parts of his book on philole 

“Haven’t,” said Stukely, | 
dictates stuff. His eyes are 
him look it over. An’ Joe a 
more slang than he does, 0 
Oh, excuse me!” 
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Miss Cadigan slid past him and mur- 
mured to her mistress, “‘Mr. Samson was 
merely inquiring about the new edition of 
The Coast, ma’am,”’ and then dismissed 
Stukely with her disapproving eyes. His 
next blush lasted him clear down the stairs 
and into the region of Joe Fancher’s blue 
stare. 

““What’s wrong, babe?”’ 

“Wrong? Nothin’. . . . You ought to 
see Cousin Claudia in a boudoir gown 
though! It’s—it’s pretty astonishing!” 

His father said almost hastily, from the 
fireplace, ‘‘But, my dear boy, Miss Cadigan 
went white, Joe says. And her voice 
broke. She was telling Mr. Samson that 
she would attend to something and not to 
disturb Claudia. We couldn’t help hearing. 
But upon my soul, she sounded as though 
she were frightened to death! It’s not a 
death, because Claudia has no one. 

How curious!” 

‘“Someone’s pasted her in a book review, 
rev’rend,” Joe suggested, rubbing his fair 
hair; “that’s all. When you’re so kinda 
puffed up an’ vainglorious as she is, that’d 
hurt. Was a guy that wrote books in my 
comp’ny in France, rev’rend, an *oncet when 
the mail came he got him a lot of newspaper 
cuttings from his publisher. I had to listen 
to him go on ’cause we were sittin’ in the 
same piece of trench. Uh-huh! He spoke 
kinda bitter, an’ he wasn’t an old lady 
with false hair neither. Yeh, some 
critie’s spoke evil of Miss Claudia’s works 
in a newspaper. I’d hate to be with her 
when she read anything unkind about her- 
self.” 

The Rey. Gavin Kent rolled a ciga- 
rette slowly on his case and spoke gently: 
““My dear Joe, she’s an old woman, and all 
her life she was suppressed and left in the 
background. Her father snubbed her, and 
her husband—I think he married her for 
prudential reasons—Wasson ignored her. 
She was his housekeeper and sat at the end 
of his table and listened to him talk about 
his deals in Western railroads. She was 
fifty-seven or eight when he died. Then 
she has this burst of cheap splendor— 
gowns and big apartments in smart Euro- 
pean hotels and the glory of being inter- 
viewed about her commonplace, trashy 
books, and it all must be a sort of paradise 
to her. Do be patient with her.”’ 

Joe rubbed his hair and blinked his blue 
eyes, wriggling out an ankle to study its 
line. He said melodiously, “‘Good gracious, 
rev’rend, don’t make me feel I’m a yella 
dawg, sir. . . . Yousay her husband mar- 
ried her for prudence?”’ 

‘He was a rogue,” the old man intoned 
curtly, ‘‘and marrying a reformer’s daugh- 
ter was a point to be played—and nobody 
else wanted her. Now she has what she’s 
wanted—notice, and eminence of akind, 
and all this froth and babble. If she’s ab- 
surd, so are most of us. . . . Yes, I used to 
keep a scrapbook entirely devoted to the 
Rev. Gavin Kent, of St. Philip’s Church, 
M.A.,D.D.and LL.D. . . . But you’d bet- 
ter go to bed, both of you. I don’t deny that 
tomorrow looks long and dreary, and x 
Joe coughed violently three times. The 
Rey. Gavin Kent’s intonation stopped and 
his son shifted wretchedly from foot to foot. 
Presently Doctor Kent said, ‘Is that you, 
Miss Cadigan? I see so badly.” 

She was standing a few feet from the 
green staircase, where a lamp missed her 
face, but it took her a long time to speak, 
and Stukely saw that her throat worked 
inside its stiff black collar. A cigarette 
burned in one hand and its tip shivered in- 
cessantly. Joe Fancher slid lithely from his 
deep chair and shoved a lighter seat toward 
the woman. Her head shook under its tight 
burden of colorless hair. It was as though 
the room ached and stirred around her 
fright. 

“T—must ask you to —— 

“Get her some water, Stuke! . . . My 
dear child, there’s nothing to be afraid of!” 

Miss Cadigan dropped the cigarette and 
Joe picked it up to throw it into the fire- 
place. Losing the thing seemed to start her 
machinery. The voice ran suddenly: ‘‘She’s 
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in terrible trouble. Oh, I haven’t told her! 
He’s been on the telephone, talking to Mr. 
Samson—the publisher, you know—and— 
and—it’s very bad! Only he mustn’t see 
her! Her heart’s not sound and—and—she 
really overdid it out in California—out 
there, and she does work, you know. She 
works very hard. I dare say she writes 
fearful tosh. She can’t help that. She—she 
isn’t at all clever. Only he mustn’t see her. 
Oh, please,”’ the lady’s maid said in the 
voice of a child, ‘‘he mustn’t see her! I’d 
die! I’d die if anything happened to her! 
She’s been so jolly good—so decent to me. 
She is to everyone! She’s a white woman, 
if there ever was one!” 

Joe Fancher had drawn back against 
mottled shelves of books. Stukely felt that 
his whole body was a sweating rag that 
would coil on the floor. Miss Cadigan had 
caught Doctor Kent’s sleeve and was wring- 
ing the black cuff in her hands as if she 
washed it. 

“Nobody will see Claudia unless you 
think they should, my child. Sit down. . 
Who are you, Miss Cadigan?”’ 

“Nobody. I wasa typist in the war. I’m 
quite well educated. Dad’s a stationer in 
St. Albans. Only, after the Armistice 
I hadn’t any job, and—and I had to have 
something to do, and—and I simply took 
a place as lady’s maid. An American ad- 
vertised. I went to the Riviera with his 
wife. He sacked me—I slapped his face. 
He treated her so beastly mean! And 
I begged of Mrs. Wasson in the park there, 
at Nice, and told her all about it, and she 
took me on—and he’s furious!”’ 

““Who’s furious? Nothing will 
happen, my dear child! Who’s 
furious?” 

“His name’s Lampman. He’s frightfully 
rich, and his wife’s left him and he’s a 
dreadful beast any time. He’s the man in 
Passion House and he’s read the book. He’s 
the fellow in the story that hates his wife 
so, and played her wretched tricks and 
mashed her jewels up in front of a crowd of 
people with his cigarette case. I—you see, 
she lets me help her with the beoks, and— 
does it do any harm? She really can’t write 
by herself, and she has such a g-good time 
thinking she’s—she’s wonderful She—she 
really thinks she writes them. And she 
does write parts of them, and it gives her 
something to do. And—and she’s been so 
decent to us. Our family’s huge—ten of 
us—and B-Bertie was hurt in Flanders. 
He’s blind in one eye.” 

The Rev. Gavin Kent asked easily, 
“What Lampman is that?”’ 

‘“He’s some sort of manufacturer. Plays 
polo. A tall, black man. His wife was very 
nice—a lady, only he was horribly jealous. 
It’s all in Passion House. Oh, perhaps it 
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wasn’t right to make a story of it, but he 
was such a cad, and it didn’t seem to mat- 
ter. Only he’s furious! He’s telephoned 
the publisher and Mr. Samson’s quite 
alarmed. And she was so lonely at 
Biarritz, and I said, ‘Why don’t you write 
a novel?’ one day, and she thinks tf 
“Yes, yes! I quite understand. I knew a 
bishop who thought he wrote his own ser- 


mons, once. This is Henry Orton Lamp- 
man?”’ 
“Yes,” said Miss Cadigan. ‘‘He’s a ter- 


rible person! He throws things when she’s 
drunk. But, don’t you see, she thinks—she 
thinks she made all that.up. She doesn’t 
know I—I nudged it into her. And. it gives 
her something to go on with all the glory, 
and being somebody quite tremendous 
and a 

“T understand, my dear,”’ 
Gavin Kent. 

Joe Fancher said miserably, “‘That was 
this cheese that was wantin’ to speak to 
Miss Claudia a while ago. Good 
gracious, girl! Don’t faint or nothin’. I’m 
twenty-five an’ six foot and our Stuke’s 
near six foot. Quit *eryin’! “2 ars 
Aw, sister, wecantakecareofthisfella! ... 
I’m a preacher’s son an’ been round a 
lot. This fella was speakin’ from 
some place What’s that road house 
down by Garrison, ’crossfrom West Point?” 

“He has a country house near West 
Point,’ Miss Cadigan gulped. ‘‘His wife 
told me—told ——”’ 

A peculiar trembling began in the back 
of Stukely’s head. Everybody altered in 
the room. Joe’s eyes began to deepen from 
blue to emerald and the old clergyman 
lifted-his head slowly. Yes, they 
were all hearing that. And the lights of the 
car wheeling into the driveway cast bub- 
bles of floating light along the books in their 
serene shelves. This was Henry Orton 
Lampman. The name fluttered from glazed 
leaves of sporting weeklies and monthlies. 
He had invented a saddle. Stukely could 
only think of that. 

‘A very large motor,” said Doctor Kent. 
“Ts Claudia’s door shut, my child?”’ 

“Yes. She’s doing her beauty drill. . 
Oh, if we can 3 

Joe went stalking across the room and 
opened the door. The snow covered a coat 
of some long brownish fur. The man asked, 
“This is Doctor Kent’s? Yes? Will you 
tell Mrs. Wasson that Mr. Lampman 

“You’d better take your hat off,” Joe 


said the Rev. 


drawled pleasantly, ‘‘’cause you’re in a gen- 
tleman’s house, fella. And there’s a lady 
present.”’ 


Mr. Lampman shook the snow from his 
cap backward into the pillared porch and 
then looked at Joe with his lips pursed in 
the weathered redness of his face. He 
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loomed. The word came as 
Stukely’s mind, and his furs ms 
shaggy bear in the doorway. ' 
came with a crisp sobriety out of] 
“Doctor Kent? I have busi 
Wasson. According to the newspa 
staying here, and 

“My cousin has retired,”’ sai 
Kent. ‘“‘It’s eleven o’clock. 
is an elderly woman and not in go 
May we give her a message?”’ 

“In other words, I can’t see h 

“ce No.’”’ * 

“Then may I write a message’ 

“No,” said Joe Fancher, in 
musical drawl, crossing his an 
lounged on the green wall beside 
way and shook his butter-color 
“No, you’ll just tell her you're 
fella she kinda caricatured in 0 
books an’ you’re gonna sue h 
Uh-huh. It’s one of the slim 
ever heard of, friend.” 

The gigantic man swung 
considered Joe. Miss Cadigan 
place, retreating toward the s 
hands spread outa little. ; 

“You think so?” | 

“‘T know so. Good gracious, fa 
I was young down in Gawegia, 
Delaney Byrd sued old Ju 
Harris for sayin’ in the paper th 
shame how some guys bragge 
they’d did in the Civil War. 
body’d ever thought Colonel 

“‘T don’t care for the anecdote, 
Wasson described me perfectly 
called Passion House about 
She made me out a—a thoroy 
She’s drawn a picture of me—m} 
height and everything, and desc 
house we—I was living in five 
this spring. Several people calle 
tention to this book. I don’t car¢ 

“Humiliatin’? Uh-huh! Wel 
you mash your lady’s jewels upi 
a crowd of folks an’ call her nami 
crazy an’ kick her out of your pla 

“Don’t talk such rot! | 
me ” 

Miss Cadigan said, “It’s not 
ture! You know it’s not! You 
not! You know it’s the truth!” 

Stukely flinched as the man’s fa) 
toward the woman and then fline 
as the red altered to a singular bh 
the cheeks. 

“Ah? So Mrs. Wasson hai 
lady’s maid assist her with her 
see! And I’ve been libeled in ab 
word of ve 

‘“‘Pardon,”’ said Doctor | 
whisper, “‘ but if the version of yo 
life in Nice is so inaccurate, wh 
bother about the matter? I ge 
you don’t admit you are as d 
Then, as the boys say, what's 
about?” 

“The point,” Lampman rum 
a time, “‘is that I—I’ve been dest 
wretched, trashy novel as a dru 
a brute. I have been described - 
woman admits it. She was my W. 
I discharged her at Nice. She— 

oa slapped your face,” said } 
igan. 

Joe Fancher drawled, “Reyn 
concern yourself. This fella wal 
Cousin Claudia for libel. He’s a 
Things are sorta kinda slow wher 
his clothes nights. He’s got sol 
think about and he’s gonna enji 
gettin’ in the papers. He’s got! 
polo an’ he wants to be talked ® 
you see, rev’rend?”’ 

There was no noise in the ro 
amazing time. All the illustrat 
papers fluttered in Stukely’s hea 
watched his father stare at H 
Lampman and the enormous a 
at Joe Fancher. 

“People are like kids, rege 
fella likes his notoriety. He i 
papers for polo. Now he aim 
ain’t heard of him since his wif 
him last year! And Lawd kno 
forgot who he was then, sir! 

(Continued on Page 13 


fnued from Page 132) 
us over suin’ Miss Claudia for 
e the reporters in. Men are 
as women. Grandmamma 
1). Uh-huh! He’s one of these 
i “Sheba that put on her best 
” 
) at! I deny every word of it! 
3200 fat for polo! I’m going to 
| it you lookin’ for this ruckus 
Naudia for, friend? You say 
; ugly an’ vex your wife an’ 
}t pearls up, and all this limy 
udid. Then what you fightin’ 
poor kind of notoriety you'll 
pers, fightin’ a poor old lady 
4.n the grave for writin’ some- 
}k fit for servant girls to give 
Christmas. Good gracious, 
1,” Joe crooned, “you might 
tly ridiculous! Besides, here’s 
idigan says you’re all that 
sia called youin Passion House, 
dit’d be downright scand’lous 
yacked her up in any case in 
wish you’d think what you’re 
’s been a movie made of this 


he Sixth Ward to the County 
I said in a low voice, leaning 
‘from Miss Legonian and her 
ige parts of whom were prac- 
‘on my lap. ‘Howdy, I am 
feel a little sick.” 

|Squinch; I will put on some 
2 air will do you good.” 
ninute we were rocking along 
iy miles an hour with every- 
g and the girls trying to sing a 
ege songs. - 

iden Howdy stopped the car, 
ark, “‘Let’s give the old yell.” 
‘elled as follows: 


hee! Che-ha! 

-ha-ha-ha! 

nny get a rat trap 

yer than a cat trap : 


Zingalulu 
Bam! 
nny get your shotgun! 


id Rah! Rah! Belver!” 


(.ad finished giving this yell for 
ie there was a sudden explo- 
rls screamed, while I noticed 
had shot an automatic pistol 
fand was following this act by 
E) song as follows: 


cartridges in this gun; 
utime to have some fun. 


yman, but he treated me wrong.” 


zing fired the second cartridge, 
ople, I got an idea.” 

a unanimous squeal from the 
2, who began saying all at the 
What is it? Oh, tell it to us! 


F six of us here,” said Howdy. 
somewhere and get married.” 


! 
[ Iv 


(vute I sat where I was, unable 
| first not believing my ears and 
ig to hear loud objections from 
ls in the case. Instead of that 
fark came from Miss Legonian, 
Maybe it is too late.” 
ld his head down a minute, the 
nking. Then, straightening up, 
i“Nix, not too late. Kerry 
13 On two miles from here and I 
punty clerk at Kerryville, and 
| five dollars on the side he will 
tus. Then we will slide along 
oad toward Melchoir, because 
ld crow there, a justice of the 


= 
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no-good book and the papers’ll have it all 
over the country and ——’” 

“T hadn’t any serious intention of suing 
Mrs. Wasson for libel. I merely—my feel- 
ings have been—and superficially,’” Lamp- 
man said, with his lip sweating, “‘the fellow 
in the book resembles me a good deal. Of 
course this girl had a very exaggerated view 
of what went on at Nice. My wife and I 
hadn’t been friendly for some time and 
If Mrs. Wasson isn’t in good health, of 
course But your idea that I wanted 
the notoriety of a lawsuit is absurd, my dear 
sir! And I’m sorry if I seemed disagreeable 
over the telephone. I think you answered 
me. Yes, but I do think this is in rather 


bad taste on Mrs. Wasson’s part.. She 
hasn’t treated me very However, I’m 
willing to drop the matter. Good 


evening.” 

Joe kept a hand on the door and an- 
swered, “Yeh; and go in a hurry. Keep 
goin’ fast. ’Cause everything that’s been 
said here is just about one-half true. The 
thing that’s perfectly true is that you know 
where the shoe pinched your sore foot, an’ 
we know it, an’ the angels know it. 

Good night.” 


COLLEGE DAZE 


(Continued from Page 13) 


peace named Simmons. They call him the 
marrying judge because he will marry any- 
body. Who said ‘ Let’s give the old 
yell’?”’ 

And the old yell was given again, follow- 
ing which Miss Legonian remarked, “‘ Kiss 
Kiddy.’’ And being all confused, probably 
I would have done same if she had not 
placed her face in such a position that the 
operation was impossible, anyhow as far as 
Kiddy was concerned. 

Howdy now fired the pistol again and 
then started the car, saying, ‘“‘Where’s 
that guitar?’’ And we all made a kind of 
guitar noise, saying, ‘‘Ta-de-dah—ta-de- 
dah.” 

President Waghorne, as long as I live I 
will never forget that ride. First, I was hot 
all over and then cold, and all the time I 
felt like being in a dream where you know 
something is going to happen and you 
would like to keep it from happening but 
you cannot move hand or foot. 

In the meantime Miss Legonian kept a 
conversation going as follows: 

“Oh, Squinch!”’ 

“Yes, what is it?” 

“Oh, I never thought this would happen! 
It is just terrible! What will pa and ma 
say?” 

“Well, what do you think they will 
say?’’ I asked, beginning to feel encour- 
aged. ‘“‘ You certainly don’t want to do any- 
thing that will make the old folks feel bad.” 

Instead of answering the way I thought 
she would she tossed her head, with the re- 
mark, “‘Oh, they will be a little excited at 
first, but it will blow over. They are like 
that.” 

“Are they?” I said, feeling as if I had 
been hit with a sledge hammer. 

“Sure they are. Their bark is worse than 
their bite. I found that out long ago— 
ha-ha!”’ 

I wanted to ask her if she thought my 
wife’s bark would also be worse than her 
bite on finding out I had married a little 
college girl, but it was too late for such 
questions. 

“Squinch, it is a perfect romance.” 

“Ts that what you think?”’ 

“Tt certainly is what I think. Won’t it 
be exciting?’’ 

“Yes, it will be exciting,’ I said. And I 
meant it, but not in the way she did. 

When we reached Kerryville I made one 
more try to get Howdy to listen to reason, 
taking him aside and stating in a frank 
manly way, ‘Howdy, getting married is a 
serious proposition and we have got your 
parents and the girls’ parents to think of. 
Had we ought to go on?”’ 

For a minute I thought I had him, be- 
cause he stopped and began to hold his 


EVENING POST 


“You,” said Henry Orton Lampman, 
jamming on his cap, “go straight to ——”’ 

“Guy, there’s a lady present!”’ 

For a fading instant the tall bodies wa- 
vered near each other and the man in furs 
was purple. Then he went backward into 
the snow and the door shut while he rum- 
bled out an order to his driver. 

“Oh,” said Miss Cadigan, “God bless 
you!” 

“Beautifully done, Joe! Look out!” 

Cousin Claudia’s voice came lilting down 
the green staircase: ‘‘Gavin, is Cadigan 
there? Do send her up. I feel quite in the 
mood to dictate a chapter. Thank you.” 
Her splendor showed as a silver mist at the 
dim top of the stairs. 

“Tm coming directly. Do be careful, 
ma’am! You might fall. It’s quite dark 
up there. I’m coming directly.” 

The woman shook herself, as a dog shakes 
itself coming from water, and straightened 
her hair. Then she darted across the room 
and put her lips on Joe Fancher’s hand be- 
fore he cringed back, and then ran up the 
stairs. 

‘People are awf’ly funny,” Stukely said, 
after great thought, ‘‘aren’t they?” 


head down the same as if thinking. Then 
he said to Jump, “‘ Hey, Jump, I am willing 
to get married myself just to see old 
Squinch tied up. We will meet him Sun- 
days carrying Kiddy. Oh, baby!” 

And at that both of them began to 
laugh until they had to hold themselves 
up against the automobile. 

I did not say any more, President Wag- 
horne, because what was the use? 

I had hoped that the county clerk would 
be away from home or dead or something 
like that; but there was no such luck, and 
a half hour later we were started down the 
road again with the licenses properly made 
out except where the ages had been changed 
a little. 

There is no use telling what I thought 
during the rest of the trip, because it was 
like being in a rowboat and all the time 
getting nearer and nearer to Niagara Falls. 
I kept hoping that the auto would tip over, 
or that Howdy’s pistol would go off acci- 
dentally and shoot him in the leg or some- 
where, but nothing like that happened. 

Once I made up my mind to fall out and 
get hurt, and by this time I did not care 
whether it killed me or not; but the girls 
screamed and Miss Legonian caught hold 
of my coat and Jump said, “What are you 
trying to do, anyhow? Scare the girls to 
death? Don’t you want to do the right 
thing by Howdy and me?” 

And all I could answer was “‘ Yes.” 

All of a sudden Howdy pulled up with 
the words: “‘Hereweare. It is that double 
red-brick house. Peewee Coleman pointed 
it out to me three weeks ago. He said 
there was a brass plate on the door. Bride- 
grooms to the right, brides to the left. 
Those that are already married get your 
divorces before leaving the car.” 

It was only now, President Waghorne, 
that I really saw the terrible situation I 
wasin. Previous, I had only had the willies 
thinking what my wife would say when she 
found out; but at these words of Howdy’s 
I realized for the first time that if some- 
thing did not happen quick I would soon be 
a criminal bigamist and all through no 
fault of my own. And I made up my mind 
that at last the time had come when I had 


_ ought to do the right thing by myself in- 


stead of by Howdy and Jump. It was with 
this idea in my head that I leaped out of 
the car as soon as it stopped. 

“Old Squinch is in a hurry,” Howdy said 
with a laugh. ‘Go on, Squinch, ring the 
bell. There is a light in that downstairs 
window, so maybe the judge is still up. 
But see if it is the right house first.” 

I walked through the gate, having made 
up my mind that as soon as I was a safe 
distance away I would beat it fast, leaving 
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Apply NO-BLUR on your windshield 
every six months and you are always 
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a Windshield ready for Jupiter Pluvius. 
Wiper apring. showers or drenching downpours, 
NO-BLUR assures perfect vision 
through the ENTIRE windshield. 
NO-BL is absolutely transparent — 


cannot be seen on your windshield. One 
application lasts six months—will not 


wear or wash off. Even though your 
} car is equipped with a mechanical 
windshield wiper you will welcome the added 
safety and convenience of being able to see 
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Teal, mallards and pin tails, even black-jacks and canvas-backs, 
they’re all there—waiting for your arrival. But you'll have to 
come right along for the season closes January 31st. If you don’t 
care for shooting, you can forget the snow and cold of the North- 
ern States by playing perfect golf courses—driving or riding 
splendid roads—or angling for practically every kind of fish that 
swims the seas, from the Pompano to the largest species. 

There is always much to do and much to see in this historic 
land of delightful winters. Many visitors to the Gulf Coast come 
for pleasure and’ get it, and remain for profit — and get it. 

You can reach this American Riviera within a few hours’ time, 
and on trains as fine as any in the world. 
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Through from Cincinnati and Louisville to 
Pensacola and New Orleans, traversing the 
“back bone”’ of the Southland—a scenic trip 
of unrivaled and varied interest, from the 
Bluegrass Sections of Kentucky and Tennessee 
through the hills and plains of Alabama. This 
splendid train is composed of all-Pullman cars, 
including: club car for men with shower and 
valet service; and observation car with library, 


radio, and ladies’ lounge with shower 
From the East 
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LIMITED 


A de luxe all-Pullman train from 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Washington to New Orleans. 
Club and observation cars, com- 
partment and drawing room sleep- 
ing cars, shower baths, valet and 
maid service. Other trains 
with through service from 
the same cities, 


bath and maid service. All new equipment. 

T . dining car service all the way, and 
you will never eat a better meal in any restau- 
rant, nor one more appetizingly served. 

Several other trains daily provide direct, 
through accommodations from Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis and Evansville, all affording 
convenient hours of arrival at principal Gulf 
Coast points, 
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leans, La. 
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Howdy and the rest think anything they 
wanted to think. 

It was the house to the left which had 
the light, and I walked up to the front door 
ready to jump off the porch and sneak 
away into the dark shadows at the back. 

I was just preparing to do this when 
Howdy yelled, “Is there a brass door- 
plate?” 

“Yes,” I said, stopping, “there is a brass 
doorplate.”’ 

“Does it say Simmons on it?”’ 

It was very dark, but with a sinking 


| heart I could make out this name. 


““Yes,”’ I said, “‘Simmons stands on the 
doorplate.” 

“Then what is the matter?’’ Howdy 
yelled, while Miss Legonian’s dog began to 
bark. ‘‘What are you waiting for? Ring 
the bell! Ring the bell!” 

I was just making up my mind to take a 
running jump into the night when the door 
opened suddenly and a man with black 
whiskers appeared. 

“Come in,” he said. And the next min- 
ute I was inside and the judge was remark- 
ing, “‘ Well, well, I suppose it is something 
serious or you would not be coming here at 
this time of night. It is lucky I happened 
to be sitting up doing a little professional 
study.” 

Vv 
HERE he now took me was a room 
half parlor and half office. In the cor- 
ner a big black book stood open on a desk, 
with overhead a framed diploma. Above 
the door was the skull of a horse. 

“Yes,”’ I said, as soon as I could swallow, 
because my throat was dry; “‘yes, it is very 
serious.” 

“Well,” said the judge, “in that case 
you have not made any mistake in coming 
here, and you can have entire confidence 
in my professional skill, as I have been 
called in by all the biggest stockmen in this 
| part of the country.” 

“So I have heard,” I replied, not able to 
say any more. 

“There is my choicest souvenir. I sup- 
pose you have heard of old Directorum, 
who paced the fastest two heats ever re- 
corded in the annals of the American turf. 
That was one of my cases. There is Direc- 
torum. What is the matter tonight?” 

“They will come in here,” I replied now, 
speaking up for practically the first time, 
“asking you to perform the operation. But 
the operation should not be performed, as 
it will simply mean trouble for all parties 
concerned, including yourself.”’ 

When I finished, the judge stroked his 
black whiskers and looked very grave. 

“You will have to explain further,” he 
remarked. ‘“‘What seems to be wrong 
with the animal?” 

“Oh,” I said, a little disgusted to see 
him get off the subject, “he was only bark- 
ing that way because he was excited.” 

“A dog?” said the judge, apparently 
much surprised. 

“Yes, it is Miss Legonian’s dog Kiddy, 
and there is nothing really the matter with 
him, though two years ago he had his leg 
broken, but now you would hardly notice 
it.” Here I leaned forward and began to 
talk really in earnest. ‘‘In about two min- 
utes,”’ I said, “‘ Howdy and the bunch will 
come in and ask you to act in the matter 
and I am requesting you here and now to 
refuse.” 

The judge looked surprised. “‘ You mean 
you do not want me to handle the case?”’ 

“That is the dope,” I agreed. “‘No mat- 
ter what is said, I want you to refuse to 
commit the operation under any circum- 
stances whatever. And remember that by 
refusing you will only be doing the right 
thing by all parties concerned.” 

He stood up, stroking his black whiskers 
and looking even graver than before. Then 
he went to the book on his desk and, turn- 
ing to the back, read a couple of pages. 

“This is a strange case,” he said finally. 
“T have never before had anything like it. 
I do not know if under the law I have the 
right to refuse.” 

I now reached into my pocket and pulled 
out a twenty-dollar bill. 


Janu 


“Take this,”’ I said, ‘“‘and re 
dollars is all you would get fro, 
the outside, and that would 
whole business and it would 
trouble later on—take it from 
they come in and ask you, say, 
late,’ or something like that 
CON 

The judge looked at the b 
very carefully, put same in hi 
pocket, then stroked his bla 
again and looked grave. 

“Perhaps you are right,” he; 
how, I will do as you say. But 
to understand that you are té 
responsibility in the case, bees 
business to relieve unnecessar: 

“If you say no,’ I replied, * 
it, you will be relieving a lot of 
suffering, take it from me.” 

“Well,” said the judge, “I) 
exception in your case. I wi 
whiskers and look grave and g 
is not the time to perform su 
operation. Though I don’t 
your action in the matter.” 

“You don’t have to,” I sai 
out of the front door feeling en 
the first time that evening. 


vI 


S I PASSED back throug 
was greeted by a wild | 
present, and Howdy, standir 
auto, yelled with excitement 
seen, ‘“‘Old Squinch is back.” 
“Yes,” I said, “I am back,’ 
“Well,” said Howdy, “how 
feeling, Squinch? Is he goir 
right thing?” 

“1 don’t know,” I answere 
same as if thinking. “Judge $ 
hard case.” 

““Hard cases are my meat 
Howdy, jumping from the fr 
showing with every move tha 
ting more and more excited. 
people.” 

The remaining four now pil 
Legonian carrying Kiddy, 2 
myself and Howdy to the fron 
opened immediately. 

“Well,” said the judge, st 
grave in the doorway and 
black whiskers, “‘I am sorry bi 
your friend ot 

He would probably have go 
this point Howdy shoved hin 
judge, at the same time sing 
cited manner: 


“Tell it to my uncle—he’s thes 
kakee; 
Tell it to the groceryman, but 


“ Altogether now, terriers!’ 
And everybody except the 
in on the chorus. Personally, 
have sung same if Howdy ha 
so quick that I did not have a 
anything else: 


“He was my man, but he trea 
Ta-de-dah—ta-de-dah.”’ 


At this the judge was so sur} 
opened his mouth and held 
position until the entire part 
inside. ‘ 

“T would have stopped 
door,’’ the judge said to me i 
“if he had only said it. But w! 
that way he got me all confus: 
that the dog?”’ 

When we came in the th 
Jump were sitting in chairs 
was prancing around the roon 
of dance step. - | 

“T have just been telling § 
said the judge to Howdy, 4 
very much but I am too bu 
and it will be impossible for ? 
Come around tomorrow.” 

Instead of answering the # 
else would have done, Howd: 


as follows: | 
“Now is the moment and 3 


I don’t understand how you | 
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ntinued from Page 138) 
yw man, but he treated me’ wrong. 
y—ta-de-dah. 

lown here in the old man’s car ; 
nt the licenses, here they are 


” 


hoved same under the judge’s 
tter made a last effort to do the 
by me. Looking at the licenses, 
a remark which was practically 
| so loud that it broke up the 


is the matter with you?” he said 
“You are making a mistake.” 
went on: 


v0 mistake. If you don’t look out 
find yourself riding down the 
yard route. 

s my man, but he treated me 
ge?’ 


t Waghorne, my blood began 
, because Howdy had pulled out 
itic and was pointing same at 
3 stomach as he sang the next 


this couple and do your best, 
get a little something you can’t 
Ee 


sher 
usual, everybody joined in the 
ept the judge, who stood there 
‘outh open, though not a sound 
if same. 
ly, I felt sorry for the judge, be- 
could see he wanted to do the 
- by me, but did not have any 
in that pistol, and with the way 
's carrying on I did not have any 
\in it either. But I was feeling 
‘t for myself, because Lily Legon- 
landing beside me, her hand in 
the job,’”’ Howdy said in his 
ice, “and stop talking back if 
want to find yourself on the 
‘of nowhere. Start with this one. 
is Squinch. Ask him if he takes 
ly to be his lawful wedded wife, 
ior and obey till death do them 
2-dah—ta-de-dah!”’ 
judge was so rattled that he re- 
this after Howdy, including the 
ympaniment. 
‘tt Waghorne, I would have given 
of dollars, if I had had same, to 
able to respond te this question 
‘inging voice, ‘‘No, I do not, and 
isbecause I am already married.” 
this I merely said yes, and a min- 
liss Legonian and I were one. 
sed kissing followed the cere- 
| Jump had just started to lead 
in the old yell, when Howdy, 
pistol from the judge’s stomach, 
lows: 


‘narried? I’ll say they am. 
| the wedding with a wham— 
n—wham!” 


dowdy went on and finished the 
orus and the ta-de-dah, but if so 
2ard same, because each time 
i “Wham!” he fired a shot out 
oly 
t went into the middle of the 
loma over the desk, and the two 
) the skull of Directorum, which 
ly tumbled to the floor. 
nge that now took place in the 
remarkable. When Directorum 
°wn it seemed as though the 
jot all about the presence of a 
-pon in the room and, with a wild 
fears forward, swinging at 
th both fists. 
gonian’s dog jumped in and a 
era battle royal had begun, with 
taking a hand, especially the 
) done well up to the time the 
a him. 
t thing I remembered is Howdy 
' yelling, “Beat it!” the girls 
and the judge on the floor fight- 
ddy and Directorum, who were 
asten onto his pants. There were 
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cries coming from the other side of the 
double house and there was also shouting 
from down the road. 

We came out into the air, the girls, 
Kiddy, Jump and Howdy all hotfooting it 
to the car, where J could have joined them 
if I had felt that way, but, President Wag- 
horne, I had had enough. 

There was a freight coming along the 
railroad back of Judge Simmons’ house. 
I ducked back, and after a hot run man- 
aged to hop same. 

Then I paid the shack fifty cents to ride 
to the next division point and went on from 
there to where I am now. 


vil 


ELL, that is the whole truth of the 
matter, President Waghorne, and 
here I am, and my position here as a crim- 
inal bigamist through the fault of others is 
getting more and more painful every day. 
In the first place there is my wife, and I 
would like to write her a good letter ex- 
plaining all, but I do not know how to start 
same. And in the second place there is my 
present situation, which consists of staying 
in my room and living on cheese and sim- 
ilar nourishment, because I am afraid to stir 
outside. This morning the proprietor of the 
Pearl City House came up with the ques- 
tions: ‘“‘What isthe matter? Are you sick? 
Why don’t you get outside and breathe a 
little air? You know if you get lost all you 
have to do is ask a policeman.”’ And the 
way he said this last word showed where his 
suspicion was. ; 

And that is why my present situation 
here cannot keep on continuing, and that is 
why I am writing you this letter. And I 
can simply add that I have now had all I 
want of college life and would like to go to 
a university and get an education. Am a 
good neat light halfback and can play 
basket ball with the best of them, and am a 
handy man at short and also at the broad 
jump and the two-twenty. Will change 
name and nickname to suit, and if neces- 
sary can grow small black mustache for dis- 
guise. 

As to studies, will take algebra again if 
same cannot be avoided, but would prefer 
electrical engineering or something else 
practical. And I hope matters will be so 
arranged that I can state to any girls pres- 
ent in your university that I am already 
satisfactorily married and at this date do 
not care to make any change. 

Well, President Waghorne, I was just 
going to close when I found the following 
piece in the Belver Sunday Times, which I 
bought off the hotel news stand. It is under 
Rural Correspondence and reads as follows: 


BRUTAL OUTRAGE ON MEDICAL MAN 


“Local police circles are agog over the 
strange experience which happened to 
Dr. T. O. Simmons, well-known veterinary 
surgeon and brother to Judge D. G. Sim- 
mons and occupying the house adjoining 
Judge Simmons’ residence. Last Friday 
night a gang of ruffians drew up in an auto- 
mobile and proceeded to attack the doctor 
with firearms and other weapons, doing 
considerable damage to the furniture and 
priceless medical relics. No motive has as 
yet been assigned for this outrage, but 
Judge Simmons is personally investigating 
and states that sensational revelations may 
be expected.” 


Well, President Waghorne, what do you 
know about that? And it was all because 
of getting into the wrong house as a result 
of Howdy yelling, ‘‘ Ring the bell! Ring the 
bell!’’ before I had the time to examine the 
brass plate careful, as should have been 
done. Well, I suppose I can still go back to 
Belver, but have begun to think would 
like to have a change, and there is also the 
question of Miss Legonian. And I can only 
say you will never regret any contract 
made in this matter, and you will be doing 
the right thing by your university, and will 
be pleased to hear from you about same at 
your earliest convenience on the terms sug- 
gested by your gentlemanly representative, 
Mr. Wayburn. 
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Alliance Agent 


analyzes your fire 


NY policy in a sound, strong fire 

company provides protection that is real and 
Yet a perfectly good policy may fall 
short of providing all the protection needed in a given 
case, because it does not fit the individual situation 
existing. 

The Alliance Agent will see that your fire insur- 
ance coverage conforms to your requirements. 


dependable. 


POST 


C 


protection 


may recommend more insurance, or less; 


increase your premiums by giving you greater pro- 
tection, or reduce them by showing you how a lower 
rate may be obtained through the correction of 


certain conditions. 


In any case he will secure for you not merely a 
policy, but adequate protection on the most econom- 


ical basis practicable. 


ALLIANC 


Insurance 


There is an Alliance Agent near you; 
you are invited to consult with him freely. 


insurance 
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THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


Sixteenth Street at the Parkway 


“T was determined 
to start a business 


LF 


“J didn’t have the capital,” continued W. 
D. Blair of New York, “but I knew from 
past experience in representing you in spare 
time that persistent effort and a desire to 
succeed would bring success.” 

Today Mr. Blair has established a fast- 
growing business which is paying him lib- 
erally every month, which will pay him 
more and more as the months roll by. 


You Can! 


If you have a like desire to succeed there’s 
no reason why, as our local subscription rep- 
425 tative, y ou cannot increase your income 
by $1.00 to ‘31. 50 an hour for spare time; or 
earn $25.00 or more a week for full time. 


Now Let Us Establish You 
in aWell Paying Business 


1 A complete initial outfit for im- 
* mediate profitable work, with- 
out charge. 


Wi All the supplies and equipment 
* you need, at all times, without 


cost to you. 
We furnish: 3. 


A series of illuminating booklets 
on just how to succeed and, each 
month, asales magazine devoted 
to tested money-bringing plans, 
without charge. 


4 Personal codperation in corre- 
¢ spondence of trained sales di- 
rectors. 


Only a few hours of your spare time 


You furnish: when convenient. 


No Investment, No Experience Needed 


Earn cash profits from the first day in a permanent 
ever-expanding business. Like other subscription 
representatives of The Saturday Evening Post, The 
Ladies’ Home Fournal and The Country Gentleman, 
you may make as much as 


$25.00 aWeek EXTRA 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
216 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


How might I start a local business of my own? 


Name 


Street 


Ciiys 2 
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EVENING POST 


UNITED 


sent you weekly and be sure your order 
would be filled and would arrive fresh by 
parcel post, and in aspecial Home Products 
Club package with a label guaranteeing 
freshness and signed by the woman whose 
hens had laid the eggs. Within two months 
the supply could not meet the demand. 

The club must expand. Adam went to 
the finance committee to borrow money to 
build—ten thousand dollars for a warehouse 
and shipping office to be erected down by 
the station. He made the need apparent 
and won his point. The new building went 
up. The bank financed it—was compelled 
to finance it—and Adam established a 
sinking fund. 

More farmers and more farmers’ wives, 
seeing the money in the thing, came in. 
Adam worked more diligently as a mission- 
ary than he did at his business, and he 


| acted as censor and supervisor. One thing 


he insisted upon was uniformity—uniform- 
ity and cleanliness. He insisted upon neat 
packing. Everything that went out from 
the warehouse looked what it was, and 
found a ready market, as good things al- 
ways will. He impressed upon them that 
appearance was half the battle, and that if 
fancy prices were to be obtained; fancy ap- 
pearance must be given. 

“We could get more and better if we 
knew more,”’ he said to Damaris. ‘“‘ We got 
to arrange to teach folks,” 

“Teach them what?” 

“Their business. You can’t put up good 
tomatoes unless you raise good tomatoes. 
You can’t get the best out of your hens un- 
less you know about tending hens.”’ 

“How you going to teach them, Adam?”’ 

“Get lecturers from the State Agricul- 
tural College, or get ’em from Washington. 
We'll get ’em.” 

So he set out upon a campaign of educa- 
tion; Damaris herself studied and equipped 
herself as an inspector and adviser in the 
kitchen. 

Presently lecturers were arriving, and 
Thursday nights before the movies some 
agricultural subject was discussed by an 
expert. It began to tell. 

“What’s our biggest product in West- 
minster?’”’? Adam asked, not that he re- 
quired an answer. 

“Why, maple sugar and sirup,” 
Damaris. 

“Been shipping more of it than any 
other town in America,” said Adam. 

“But it’s uneven. Wagner’s sugar is 
splendid, and so is Plank’s. Lots of it is not 
so good.” 

“Make it all good. Make it uniform,” 
said Adam. ‘“‘We’ve got to get the sugar 
orchards into the club. We’ve got to per- 
suade them all to put in the best equip- 
ment. Sirup can’t be kept clear unless the 
sap is collected as it should be and unless it 
is boiled in proper pans. How many folks 
in the cities know the best sirup is light in 
color?” 

“Or that sugar should be a light golden,” 
said Damaris. Adam nodded. 

“One of these fancy groceries in New 
York ordered a mess of sirup from Wagner 
a year ago. Hesent the best, first-run stuff, 
the finest that goes out of town. They sent 
it back to him and said what they wanted 
was genuine maple sirup.” 

Damaris nodded and laughed. 

“But it'll be hard to get the men to- 
gether. They’ve been going along this way 
for years. Old wooden pails and wooden 
spouts. They make first-run sirup look 
like last-run.”’ 

“Talk it up,” said Adam. “Talk up 
fancy product and fancy prices. Get their 
wives to talk it up to them,” said Adam, 
and Damaris laughed. She laughed at him 
a great deal, but mostly in privacy, for he 
was constantly delighting her. She knew 
him. She knew he loved to fancy himself in- 
scrutable, and perhaps he was inscrutable 
to the run of his townsmen. But Damaris 
read him like a fairly printed page, and the 


said 
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(Continued from Page 21) 


Janua 


This maple-sugar project was 
matter from fruit and eggs a 
truck. Toward those things t 
been tolerant in the beginni 
matters progressed successfull 
little amazed. But here was 
which touched themselves; it we 
not a side issue, and every Ne 
farmer thinks he knows his ow 
better than anybody else. If 
he will tolerate no interferene 
His position toward his affairs is 
like the Englishman’s stand wi 
his house—he will suffer no in 

“Fuh!” snorted Luther Brea 
and fancy boxes! What’s he thi 
makin’ sugar or trimmin’ a 
tree?”’ 

“Extry work,” said Pazzy Cre 
what d’we git fer it?” 

“Sugar’s sugar and sirup’s sir 
Cummings contributed, ‘“‘and t} 
ket price, and that’s that.” 

“But some fellers git a fancy 
Hiram Doan. 

“To be sure, to be sure. Ther 
lers that’s got a knack fer it. . 
cal’late to go on like I been doir 

Adam was not discouraged, 

“T tell you, Damaris, the day 
he said, “‘when every ounce of th 
of this town is going to be 
through the club.” 

“Maybe,” she said. 

“Tt’s got to be. We got to 
Joint acting is better than indivi 
right now, in Boston, the Hom 
label means something. It means 
been in stores and heard custo 
in and demand Westminster stock 
learning, and they’re willing top 

“You’ve done wonderfully,” 
mitted. 

“T want folks to think of this 
as all under one roof, and of ey 
as working in a big plant. Y 
have the best tools and the best 
and we got to work to the same € 
the same directing head.” 

‘“Which,”’ said Damaris misel 
“is Adam Kidder.” 

“Don’t matter who. 
do it if I can put the bank be 
got to be the bank. We’ve got 
bank as the foundation. And 
bank, Damaris? It’s a saving 
that’s a codperative institution 
up of the earnings of everybody 
bulked together and used as a Wl 

“T never thought of that,” she 

“Tt’s so. Suppose every n 
run his savings for himself, like 
the sugar bushes. . Four or five 
little tin banks kept on pa 
The town would be dead. Th 
money to lend. Business could 
without credits. Now every 
county almost is working togethe 
the sawmill, for instance; or 
your father’s coal yard and fe 

“‘T guess that’s so.’’ 

“It’s the greatest proof that 
tive thing will work and does 
necessary.” 

“Prove it to everybody.” 

“T’m going to,’’ he said, ‘a 
know the way; I’m going to pr 
with maple products.” 

“ How? ” 3 

“T’m going to buy the outpu I 
tree is tapped or a gallon of sap is 
boil.” 

“T don’t see what that’s goin g to 

“Think it out, think it out,”: 
brusquely, and again Damaris 8 
can swing the directors of the ¢ 
way of thinking,” he said. 

“But where’ll you get the mon 
up the crop?” 

“Borrow it—from the bank," 

“But—isn’t that dangerous? - 
periment fails, you’ll break up th 

“Don’t calculate to have it a 


shortly. (Continued on Page 145 
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as to last year’s crop were avail- 
was able to learn how many 
sirup had been shipped, how 
ds of sugar, how many cans of 
It was a splendid total. He was 
1 how many gallons of sirup of 
ality had been left over to be 
oy Pliny Butterfield, reboiled by 
ant and sold at inferior prices to 
mpanies to flavor chewing to- 


vent to Ora Kitteridge, attorney, 
d that gentleman to draft a con- 
-chase. This contract made cer- 
aties and gave to the club the 
pervise the manufacture of the 
t gave the club the right to buy 
ferred that ingredient to the fin- 
uct—to buy sap on a basis of 
ms of sap to a gallon of sirup. 
ent to four of the better manu- 
sirup and sugar and interviewed 
the possibility of enlarging their 
_as to the cost. These four were 
d through the town as to be 
‘enters for the various orchards. 
ent to the bank. 

nen,” he said, ‘‘the club wants 
money.” 

at?” asked Eli Ware. 

nce the sugar crop.” 

teed no financin’.”’ 

ulate to buy up the entire crop,” 
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Flighty notion!’ 

ib’s got consid’able borrowin’ 
Pliny Butterfield. 
orse this paper,” 
3s I’m good for it.” 
dsourly. Here was another op- 
0 put a spoke in this objection- 
man’s wheel, and for more than 
,ad been industrious in seeking 
»yportunities. 

ach you want?” he asked. 

all, but you better grant a credit 
housand. Won’t want it all at 
‘be won’t want all of it.” 

’e grant it,”’ said Eli, and so that 
Eli foresaw disaster, a financial 
m, his discredit with the club 
sible disruption of that associa- 
n knew what Damaris’ father 


said Adam, 


aext month he went about the 
arguments were sound. Farmer 
* agreed to sell his product or his 
g assured of cash on: delivery— 
g for his money as he must do if 
his own, and of no spoiled sirup 
ands. Most of them were glad 
sap and so escape the labor of 
‘packing and canning. 

your equipment of pails and 
‘storage vats?” he asked again 


e,” the farmer would say. 
ok ’em over,’’ Adam would re- 
ey were right, Adam made no 
f they were such as to taint the 
lor it, that was another matter. 
pails and spouts. Cal- 
tve tanks on sleighs call once a 
ir sap.” And to everybody he 
‘more trees. You’re saving the 
ing. Put it into harvesting sap. 
‘much sap as you did last year.”’ 
rertised. ‘Cash paid for sap! 
.aples!”’ 
sof thefourskillful sugar makers 
enlarged, and at no great ex- 
wakes little extra equipment to 
vutput. . . . And then came 
thaw and of the sugar harvest! 
,0 Tun. 
ose fathers had a dozen or so 
1 it had not paid them to tap, 
esap business for pocket money, 
°m. Adam encouraged it, for it 
eoutput. In this way probably 
aundred trees were added to the 
Tank wagons madetheirrounds 
A carload of uniform cans in 
allon sizes arrived. Home Prod- 
were supplied. Special boxes 
the eye, were purchased for 
gh sirup was the backbone of 
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the enterprise. Uniformity, uniformity! 
Adam preached it and insisted upon it. 
Careful packing, cleanliness! He talked 
these things until he was hoarse. 

Sugar was hardened in little cakes, not 
in great loaves—in little cakes half an inch 
thick, two inches wide and three inches 
long—and these were packed seductively in 
half-pound, pound, two-pound and five- 
pound boxes. 

And for every gallon of sap delivered, cash 
was paid on the spot! Day by day the 
sleighs carried the finished, packed, labeled 
product to the warehouse by the station. 
It assumed formidable bulk, increasing day 
by day and day by day. 

““What’s he cal’late to do with it all?” 
people asked. “‘Who’s he goin’ to sell to?”’ 

But Adam was not ready tosell. He con- 


tinued to draw upon his credit to pay for rR 


sap, to hire his labor. The town grew ap- 
prehensive as it saw the result. 

“Never git rid of it, he won’t. Market 
won't take it up. I tell ye he’s come close 
to doublin’ what we put out last year—and 
we had some of that left.” 

Tons of sugar; sirup by the hundred gal- 
lons! And the farmer could laugh because 
he had his money. . . . The bank—why, 
the bank had the crop for security, with 
Adam’s name on the notes as indorser. 

“Sirup’s down. Sellin’ retail for two- 
thirty,’’ was the news, but that did not 
worry Adam. Supply regulated the price 
to a degree—and he held in his one pair of 
hands the largest single source of supply in 
the country. Nor did he offer to sell. Let- 
ters to farmers from old customers in the 
city were referred to him and answered cour- 
teously, but no sale was made. Urgent let- 
ters came, and Adam smiled. The market 
reports quoted sirup up a few cents. Adam 
did not care about the market, for he held 
the market did not apply to his extra-fancy 
product. Nevertheless, if the general mar- 
ket were at two dollars and a half, a special 
and fancy market would be higher. 

He had used up his credit at the bank 
and, privately, had dipped into his own re- 
sources. But he had watched costs and 
knew the sugar and sirup in his warehouse 
represented a smaller cost per gallon than 
any sirup ever issuing from Westminster 
town. Centralization had done it, a forced 
cooperation. In another year, when he had 
proved his point, a real and cheerful codp- 
eration would cut the costs still further. 

But now he sat with thirty thousand dol- 
lars invested, with a worried bank and a 
skeptical following—and nothing happened. 

Then he went away. For a week he was 
gone, in Boston and in New York—with 
samples. He came home silent. 

“How’d you make out?” Pliny Butter- 
field asked anxiously. 

“Not too bad,” Adam said, but added 
nothing. 

“Market’s up,” 

“Needs educating,” said Adam. 
educating ’em.” 

He had visited, not wholesalers, not com- 
mission merchants, but retailers direct. His 
stock warranted that—the quantity of it. 
He was his own wholesaler and commission 
merchant. The middleman made no profit 
on this transaction. 

The stores he visited were only the finest, 
the most exclusive—magnificent Fifth Ave- 
nue stores and the like. He even spent a 
day in Philadelphia, a city so distant from 
Westminster that the folks scarcely had 
been aware of its existence since the Cen- 
tennial, which a few of them had visited in 
their younger days. But as to results, he 
said nothing, not even to Damaris. 

“Sometimes,” she said, “‘I could shake 
you. You get such pleasure out of being 
silent.” 

“Never tell anything,” said Adam, “till 
you're ready—and then don’t tell it.” 

“But I’m different. I’m in this.” 

“You're different all right,’’ Adam said, 
and nodded. ‘A heap different.’ 

“Then tell me just what happened.” 

“There’s just one person in the world I 
calculate to tell everything to—any time,” 
said Adam. 

“Who's that?” 


said Pliny hopefully. 
“T been 
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To men who make a 


hobby of pipes 


MayBeE you've spent half your life 
and fortune on your old hobby—collect- 
ing everything from peace pipes down 
to the latest “’L and Maria” underslung. 


Maybe you know the pipe encyclopedia 
from amber Americanus to Zulu zuago. 


But if you're a pipe smoker, you learned 
long ago that no matter how much a 
man may know about trick pipes and 
pipe tricks what he gets out of any pipe 
depends on what he puts in it. 


An “‘all-pipe”’ tobacco 


And whether you put Granger in a 
meerschaum or in a corn-cob, it’s always 
the same cool, sweet, mild smoking. 


Ripe old Kentucky Burley, mellowed 
by Wellman’s 1870 method and cut in 
large flakes (rough cut) to burn slow 


and 


cool. Any old pipe takes on new 


lite if you load it up with Granger. 


GRANGER 


ASSES Cut 


The half-pound vac- 
uum tin is forty-five 
cents, the heavy foil 
package ten cents 


Granger is 


made by the Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company 
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Minute Men 3 
For YOUR Shop 


Quick repairs are what superintend- 
ents, maintenance men and mill- 
wrights want:—For stalled line shafts, 
stopped machines, broken gears keep 
the wheels from turning and often 
halt production in a whole plant. 


Breakdowns Can’t Be Avoided But 
Slow and Difficult Repairs Can 


“Van Dorn” Millwright Drill and 
Stand are the minute men of the shop 
for maintenance and emergency re- 
pairs—always on the job and pinch 
hitters in case of trouble. Besides 
they are valuable for other drilling 
operations, in shipping departments, 
etc., and for grinding, buffing, scratch 
brushing and numerous other hurry- 
up jobs. 

Thousands of plants—some large and 
others small—find the Millwright Drill 
and Stand worth their weight in gold to 
the millwright department. 

Every Industrial plant, hotel, apartment 
house, garage or public building should 
have this time and money saving equip- 
ment. Send for handsome new Millwright 
Folder or ask our nearest jobber for a 
demonstration. 
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“Van Dorn” 
MILLWRIGHT 
Drill and Stand 


$88.00 Complete 


Can be used for drilling up to 
Vy’ holes insteel wherever there 
is a lamp socket. On or off the 
stand, this powerful, heavy duty 
Drill is the millwright’s helper. 
Drill and Stand complete costs 
only $88.00. The time saved 
on one job often pays the cost 
of this outfit. 

It is the outfit of a thousand 
uses for such jobs as: 


Drilling out broken studs or bolts. 

Drilling girders for automatic sprin- 
kler systems. 

Putting up overhead track for tram- 
rail installation. 

Mounting bench tools such as vises 
and sensitive drills. 

Putting up metal partitions and lockers. 

Repairs to elevator safety gates and 
fire doors. 

Drilling metal beams for conduits, 
or cable, and mounting fuse, switch 
or starter boxes. 

Drilling machine frames for individ- 
ual drive motors. 

Repairs to factory trucks, con- 
veyors, etc. 


The Van Dorn Electric Tool Company 


Makers of Portable Electric Drilling, Reaming and Grinding Machines, etc. 
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“T eal’late,”’ said Adam, dropping into 
the vernacular, ‘‘ you’re the most mentioned 
candidate for it. But you haven’t been 
elected yet.” 

“Elected! What are you talking about? 
Who votes?” 

“You ’n’ me,” said Adam. ‘‘Er—d’you 
figger election day’s getting close?”” Dam- 
aris sniffed. ‘‘Did I tell youl was aimin’ 
to build a house?” 

“ee No.” 

‘“Hired me one of these architects to plan 
out some plans. He’s coming up in a day 
or two. Interested to see ’em?” 

“You’d better believe I’m going to see 
them,” said Damaris. ‘I’m going to have 
my say about closets and kitchens and pan- 
tries.” 

“Um—much obliged, Damaris. Cal’late 
election’s over and you got the job unani- 
mous.” 

Such was Adam Kidder’s proposal and 
its acceptance by Damaris Ware! 

On Monday Adam ordered in a box car 
and packers filled it from the warehouse; 
on Tuesday a second car. By the end of 
the week the warehouse was empty, and the 
freight clerk spread the particulars of the 
shipments, the names and addresses of 
those to whom Westminster’s crop was con- 
signed—great stores in New York, in Bos- 
ton, in Philadelphia; part-car shipments to 
Pittsburgh and Providence. 

Shippin’ on consignment?” asked Pliny 
Butterfield. ‘“‘Er—what commissions you 
got to pay?” 

“Shipping direct, no commissions,” said 
Adam. 

Then, after ten days, Adam made a de- 
posit in the bank. Checksarrived promptly. 
Thesum mounted. Ten thousand dollars— 
fifteen thousand—twenty-four thousand— 
up and up. At last the total reached up- 
ward of forty-eight thousand dollars and 
stopped. 

In finance committee meeting Adam 
spoke. 

“The club’s paying off its notes today.” 

Eli grunted. 

‘“We stand free and clear,’’ Adam said. 

“How'd ye come out? Realize any 
profit?’? Adam smiled. 

“T guess the club’ll be able to declare a 
dividend. Near’s I can figure, we show 
along about eighteen thousand in blackink.” 

““What becomes of that? You git it?” 
Eli demanded. 
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“Not a cent,” said Adam. “T 
Products Club ran this deal—co 
deal. Money belongs to them. 
have belonged to the men who o 
sugar orchards, but they would 
in—some of them. They get whé 
got. Teach ’em a lesson. The pro 
the members of the club, share ; 
alike.”’ 

“oTain’t fair,’ snapped Eli. 

“And morethan that, said Adar 
profit on the year’s sales. We t 
per cent for handling. It didn’t e 
that. We got a credit balance ¢ 
seven thousand more—about f 
thousand alltold. That, gentleme 
over and above what the farmers 
were willing to take for their wor 
earned by codperation, by getting’ 

‘* And by the bank lendin’ mone 
cat promises,” said Eli. ‘* Where’ 
come in?” 

“Take a look at your depo: 
Adam; ‘‘that’ll tell you. Two hu 
accounts, and big additions to 
There’s where the bank comes ¢ 
If the bank makes the town pros] 
bank gets prosperous On accour 
been trying to hammer it into yo 

“Kind of looks like you was r. 
Lloyd Streeter. ‘‘But kin it kee 
here club?” 

“In my pockets,” said Adam, 
contracts for the same amount 
products we shipped this year—é 
price. Our trade-mark is known 
ies. Anything with the Westmin 
Products label on it will sell f 
price. . . . I tell you, if we wor 
we can double the income of our 
the cash income. But th 
the foundation of it.” 

‘“‘Far’s I’m concerned,” said 
terfield, ‘‘the bank better stay t 

“U-nited we stand—di-videc 
said Floyd Streeter. 

Eli Ware snorted. Adam’s th 
not elated, but he glanced at E 
corner of his eye—speculatively 

“‘Meeting’s over,” he said. 
show the plans of a house to a3 
Cal’late to have it a kind of a) 
house.” | 

“What’s that?” Eli roared. 

“Just thought I’d break it to 
gentle,” said Adam. “ Damari 
late to codperate on a weddin 
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ves, thank you,”’ said a pleasant 
('m speaking for Obermann, 

Browning. We received Mr. 
’s letter this morning and the 
onsidered it. We like the idea. 
sh you would tell Mr. Clinch- 
yn’t see our way quite clear to 
a twenty-thousand-dollar share 
‘e syndicate. We have, however, 
im a ten-thousand-dollar share, 
as he mentioned. We expect, of 
use his name in the advertising, 
could write us a few lines of 
mething we could use—it would 

Obermann. Will you tell Mr. 
? Thank you.” 
ife hung up the receiver and she 
thtened. The bell of the tele- 
> again immediately. 

Zerk Clinch there?” a rough 
nded. ‘“‘ Well, say, this is Drew- 
u tell him, will you, that I 
t the Ransome corner for him for 
isand dollars, but I got him an 
it for fifteen days at thirty-five 
lollars. Got that? Goo’-by!” 
ir!”’ exclaimed Mrs. Clinchfield, 
ephone bell rang again. 

640 Westcote?” asked a crisp 
iis is his private secretary speak- 
r. Vance. Is Mr. Clinchfield 
en when he does come in, will 
m, please, that Mr. Vance has 
r. Clinchfield’s letter and has as- 
Mr. Clinchfield a five-thousand- 
e in the Bonny Hill syndicate? 
ing.” 

r goodness!” cried Mrs. Clinch- 
he telephone bell jingled. 

Is that where Zerk Clinch lives? 
:in? Well, say, then, you tell 
ou, I bought for him that Zeller 
wrote about—twenty-two thou- 
s. I got Zeller to take only five 
ish, the rest to go on mortgage. 
ell him I advanced the five hun- 
you? Tell him to stop in here 

downtown. What? This is 
” 

—” said Mrs. Clinchfield weakly. 
wered. She hung up. The tele- 
immediately rang. 

w do you do, Mrs. Clinchfield?”’ 
ce as soon as Zerk’s wife said 
‘This is Joe Frane. Is Zerk busy? 
‘Well, it doesn’t matter. Just 
‘then he comes in, that I said it 
right about his participation in 
eadow syndicate, will you, Mrs. 
? My father thought it was a 
_ we're assigning a ten-thousand- 
e to Zerk, tell him.”’ 

de ” said Mrs. Clinchfield. 
at’s allright!” said young Frane. 
uly knows what he is doing, I 


nehfield dropped into the chair 
2ar the telephone and wrung her 
e looked at the instrument as if 
> horrid thing and—as if it were 
1e horrid thing, it rang its bell 


said a voice when she had put 
rtoher ear. “Could I~now— 
Mr.—now—Zerk Clinch once? 
1 should he be in? Well, listen 
is Feinstone, you get it? Fein- 
dit. Yes! You should tell Mr. 
ught it for him that corner from 
only twenty-fife thousand, and 
if it was ever a bargain he got it. 
gain he got it. Yes! And listen 
ext Saturday he should pay 
thousand dollars, except maybe 
da buyer before then yet. Be- 
n, already since I seen Gregg a 
Tain’t going to tell you his name 
ae to ask about that corner, you 
|. Thirty thousand dollars I told 
be Clinch would take, you under- 
uget me? Soifa feller comes to 
| should told him he says forty 
8 his least he could take it for 
*. Yes! Goo’-by!” 
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“Oh, this is awful—awful!”’ groaned 
Mrs. Clinchfield, and the telephone bell 
rang. 

“Ts that Mrs. Clinchfield, 989 Elm Street, 


Westcote?’”’ a voice inquired. ‘It is? 
Now, listen, Mrs. Clinchfield, there is 
nothing to be alarmed about. Mr. Clinch- 


field has had a little accident, but I can as- 
sure you it will not be anything very 
serious. This is the Emergency Hospital 
speaking. Mr. Clinchfield was struck by 
an automobile on Broadway and he is still 
unconscious, but the surgeon says there is 
no fracture of the skull. It is only a very 
severe concussion, and there seem to be no 
internal injuries, as far as can be told yet— 
only a broken leg and some rather severe 
contusions of the arms, chest, left leg, hips, 
neck, and so forth. Nothing to be really 
alarmed about unless there are complica- 
tions we cannot recognize at present, but 
you might come over.” 

Mrs. Clinchfield immediately began to 
cry. The telephone bell immediately began 
to ring. 

“Ts this the residence of Zerk Clinch- 
field, the poet?’’ a voice asked. ‘Is that 
you, Mr. Clinchfield? We had the good 
luck to get that corner plot for you at ——”’ 

“Please, please, please ring off!’’ begged 
Mrs. Clinchfield. “‘ Mr. Clinchfield has had 
an accident and I must try to get my 
daughter.” 

Doris came home immediately upon 
hearing from her mother that Zerk was in 
the hospital. She found the door key under 
the mat on the front porch and let herself 
into the hall, where the telephone bell was 
ringing persistently. 

“Yes, what is it?”’ she asked, when she 
had put the receiver to her ear. 

“Ts Mr. Clinchfield there?” asked an 
answering voice. ‘This is Ed Blane.” 

“Papa isn’t here,’’ Doris said. ‘‘He’s had 
an accident, Mr. Blane, in the city, and 
mother has just gone over there.” 

“Say, that’s too bad,” said Ed Blane. 
“T wanted to get in touch with him quick. 
You don’t suppose they’d let me talk to 
him at the hospital?” 

“Oh, I know they wouldn’t, Mr. Blane— 
I’m sorry. He’s unconscious, and ——”’ 

“Well, I wonder if you know anything 
about this,’ said Ed Blane. ‘I’m with 
Carlson & Rodgers, the realty agents, and 
we got a letter from Mr. Clinchfield this 
morning asking us to buy the Atterman 
Block for him. The price he gives is eighty 
thousand dollars, but that’s a mistake, of 
course. What he meant may have been 
eight hundred thousand dollars, but Mr. 
Rodgers wouldn’t be justified in opening 
negotiations with Atterman unless Mr. 
Clinchfield wrote another letter, giving the 
figure correctly and a 

“Oh! Oh, dear!’’ breathed Doris. 

“T beg pardon?” inquired Ed Blane. 

“Oh, it’s all a mistake!” cried Doris. 
“You mustn’t buy anything for papa. 
Please, please just forget all about it. He’s 
in the hospital A 

“Yes, but this letter is oe 

“Oh, no! Don’t buy anything! 
mustn’t buy anything!” 

“But, see here, who is this talking?” 

“It’s Doris— Doris Clinchfield. I’m his 
daughter, and I wrote Y 

“T’ll come up there,” said Ed Blane. 

Ed Blane sat across the living room from 
Zerk Clinch’s amateur private secretary as 
she explained, with burning cheeks, the 
way the letter had come to be written to 
Carlson & Rodgers. She ran upstairs and 
got her notebook and read the letter to him, 
to prove that what she said was so, and 
when he had heard her story he was very 
nice about it. She said she was just too 
sorry the letter had somehow got in the 
mail, and Ed Blane said it did not matter in 
the least—they had been puzzled by the 
price offered. Eighty thousand was so 
ridiculously low and eight hundred thou- 
sand would have been rather high—five 
hundred thousand was about right for the 
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in getting smooth, fast shaves— 


let us send you a tube of the unique creation which cor- 


rects 5 great mistakes we found in shaving preparations 


GENTLEMEN: If your present shaving soap shows any of the following 
faults, we urge you, in fairness to yourself and us, to make the test offered here. 


Palmolive Shaving Cream is today a leader in its field. Its success is a busi- 


ness sensation. 


Most of its users are men who found the soaps they were using failed in these 


important ways: 


5 mistakes corrected 


1—Lather too scanty 

Palmolive Shaving Cream multiplies itself 
in lather 250 times. A tiny bit—just one- 
half gram—suffices for a shave. 

2—Slow action 

Palmolive Shaving Cream acts in one min- 
ute. Within that time the beard absorbs 
15% of water. And that makes a hard beard 
wax-like, soft. 

3—Dries on face 

The lather of Palmolive Shaving Cream 


maintains its creamy fullness for ten min- 
utes on the face. 


4—Hairs lie down 
That is due to weak bubbles. Strong bub- - 


bles are essential to support the hairs for 
cutting. Palmolive bubbles are strong... 
they hold the hairs erect for the razor. 


5—Skin irritation 
The palm and olive oil content of Palmolive 


Shaving Cream leaves the face in fine con- 
dition. Men like the after-effects. 


Let us prove this 
We ask your permission to prove these things—to send you a tube to try. 


We are masters of soap making. 


One of our soaps—Palmolive—is the lead- 


ing toilet soap of the world. We have worked hard to excel in a Shaving 
Cream. We made up and tested 130 formulas before we attained our ideal. 


Do us the kindness to mail this coupon, for 


your sake and for ours. 


3015 


Toadd the final touch to shaving luxury, we 
have created Palmolive After Shaving Talc— 
especially for men. Doesn’t show. Leaves 
the skin smooth and fresh, and gives that well- 
groomed look. Try the sample we are sending 
free with the tube of Shaving Cream. 


and a can of Palmolive After Shaving Talc 


Simply insert your name and address and mail to Dept. 
B1112, The Palmolive Company (Del. Corp.), 3702 Iron 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Residents of Wisconsin should address The Palmolive Com- 
‘pany (Wis. Corp.), Milwaukee, Wis. 
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You can get the 


enuine everywhere 


HEMCOTWIN-LITE—Double 
outlet plug. Highcapacity.Small 


size and properly designed to fit 
under shades. Lasts a lifetime. 
Formerly sold at 75c—Now60c. 


HEMCO TRIP-LITE—The 
three outlet plug. Outlets spe- 
cially threaded to take standard 
screw or clamp type shade hold- 
er. Formerly sold at $1.10— 
Now $1.00. 


HEMCO TACH-LITE—The 
side outlet plug. Allows lamp to 
be usedin vertical position. Out- 
lets, as shown, threaded to take 
any standard screw or clamp 
type shade holder. Formerly 
sold at 75c—Now 60c. 


HEMCO TEE-PRONG—The 
plug for flush (wall) receptacles. 
Provides two slotted outlets to 
take anystandard parallel blade 
attachment caps. Very small 
size —neat and unobtrusive. Sold 
everywhere at 50c, 

VV WV 
HEMCO TEE-LITE—Similar 
in design to the Hemco Tee- 
Prong, except that standard 
screw shell outlets are provided 
instead of slots. Takes any 
standard attachment plugs. 
Formerly sold at 75c—Now 60c. 


HEMCO 


\  sawhy 


y accept a substitute? 


Hemco Plural Plugs have risen to sales leader- 
ship through merit. They not only make the use 
of appliances more convenient and extend the 
lighting possibilities of the home, but they serve 
practically indefinitely without attention. 


Molded in one piece of Bakelite, they are shock- 
proof, heatproof and moistureproof. They stand 
long use and much abuse. They will not mar, 
chip or crush if dropped. They are of light weight 
and conveniently small to fit under shades and 
into corners. 


And now, with the new prices in effect, you 
not only obtain highest quality when you de- 
mand Hemco, but you make an actual saving in 
first cost. More than twenty thousand dealers 
have just the model Hemco you require. Insist 
on the genuine—the orange and black box and 
the Hemco trade mark are your protection. 


The Hemco Vitalizer will keep 
your radio tubes like new 


Are you getting the greatest volume and dis- 
tance from your radio set? If not, look to your tubes. 


With the aid of the HEMCO TUBE VITAL- 
IZER, you can keep them always at maximum effi- 
ciency by occasional re- 
thoriation of the filament. 


An entirely new idea in con- 
struction has made this rejuve- 
nator available to everybody at 
practically the price of one 
good tube. 


Ask your dealer to show 
you one today. 


ELECTRICAL 
CONVENIENCES 
FOR EVERYBODY 


George Richards & Co., 557 West Monroe Street, Chicago 
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Atterman Block, he thought, today, al- 
though the way things were booming it 
would be worth a million before long un- 
doubtedly. So he took his hat and went 
away, saying he was sorry her father was 
aid up and urging her to call on him for 
help if she needed any. 

Shortly after noon Mrs. Clinchfield called 
up and said Zerk was still unconscious, but 
that everyone said he would probably get 
well and be all right in due time. She gave 
Doris some instructions about meals and 
the house, and then she told her about the 
telephone messages. She remembered the 
details of a few of them and gave these to 
Doris. 

When the afternoon mail arrived there 
were letters confirming nearly everything. 
It seemed to Doris that her father and 
she had managed to buy nearly every 
corner in Westcote, as well as securing as- 
signments of shares in three important 
real-estate syndicates. In this awful but 
absurd situation she did not know what to 
do, until she remembered Ed Blane. She 
called the office of Carlson & Rodgers and 
asked for Mr. Blane, and when she had ex- 
plained a little of what her trouble was he 
said promptly that he would come up im- 
mediately. 

Ed Blane laughed when he saw Doris’ 
frightened face. 

“Now see here,” he said, “don’t you 
worry about this. We can straighten it out. 
Just suppose you read me the letters you 
wrote, first, and then we’ll know where 
we're at.” 

He took the letters that had come by 
mail and read them. 

“Now just what did you write to Ober- 
mann, Welsh & Browning?”’ he asked and 
when Doris had read what Zerk Clinch had 
dictated he whistled. 

“Happy days!” he exclaimed. ‘That’s 
one we won’t do anything about. All that 
means is that your father is at least ten 
thousand dollars better off than he was, and 
if that Grace-property deal turns out the 
way we all think it will, his participation 
ought to be nearer thirty thousand dollars 
than ten thousand. We won’t do anything 
about that one. Your father’s name is 
worth anything Obermann would give for 
it, that’s sure. Your father is known in 
New York—all over America, for that mat- 
ter. And it’s a clean deal. Next?” 

Doris read the letter to Hertmeier, and 
Mr. Hertmeier’s letter acknowledging the 
telephone conversation in which he had said 
he had bought for Mr. Clinchfield the Zeller 
corner for twenty-two thousand dollars, 
five hundred dollars to be paid in cash. 

“And we won’t do anything about that 
one either,’’ said Ed Blane promptly. “At 
twenty-two thousand dollars that corner 
is the biggest bargain in Westcote; I would 
guarantee to sell it myself for thirty thou- 
sand dollars inside of a month.” 

“But,” said Doris with distress, ‘‘I don’t 
think papa has five hundred dollars.” 

Ed Blane frowned. 

“Yes, that’s one trouble about not hav- 
ing ready money,” he said, and then he 
brightened. ‘‘But see here!” he said. 
“Your father has something just as good as 
cash—he has this participation in the 
Grace-property syndication. Now’’—he 
hesitated, but went on—‘‘now I don’t 
know whether you know me well enough to 
trust me 44 

“Oh, I’d trust you with anything—any- 
thing!” cried Doris. 

“Well, then,” said Ed Blane, ‘your 
father being laid up and everything, I’d 
suggest this—you let me finance this pur- 
chase for him and I’ll take one-twentieth 
of his Grace-property participation and pay 
Zeller his five hundred dollars.” 

“Oh, would you? Do you think that 
would be the best thing to do?” cried 
Doris. “I’d be so awfully grateful if you 
would straighten it all out for me, Mr. 
Blane.”’ 

“Nothing I’d like better,” he assured her, 
and they went on to the other letters. 

There was, of course, the fact that any- 
thing in real estate in Westcote was worth 
more today than it was yesterday, and 


’ Clinch had suddenly become the 
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worth more tomorrow than today 
Blane knew Westcote realty th 
and he saw that every piece 
had “bought” was an excellent sp 
purchase at the price. 

That evening the Westcote Eag| 
to be mostly about or by Zerk 
“‘our esteemed and famous fell 
man, Xerxes Clinchfield.”” The 
course, his syndicated poem of ] 
but there was also item after ite 
estate news. It appeared that Z 
had bought innumerable pieces of 
property, all corners. It seemed 
Clinch was trying to get a corner 
It was announced that Zerk ( 
partaken of the three largest sy 
then under way. It seemed 
portant figure in Westcote 
affairs. f 

“That means something,” said 
who did not know what it mean 
you know, knows a lot of the ] 
fellows. He knows something y 
even guessed yet.’’ And the ne 
New York papers took up the 
cause everyone had heard of Ze 
“Poet Becomes Biggest Westcot 
Owner” the headlines said. Price 
cote property did a month’s jum: 
day. 

“‘T don’t know,”’ Doris said w 
called her on the telephone; “‘y 
to see Mr. Ed Blane; he’s handli 
property for him.”’ And Ed Bla 
come to the house several times 
hurried consultations. Now an 
came at lunchtime and had lun 
Mrs. Clinchfield took a room in 
to be near Zerk. It was a full mo 
Zerk Clinch could be brought he 
was pretty well physically, but h 
were still jumpy and he seemed 
pressed, as any poet who writes da 
is apt to be when he has had to! 
dicate slide for a month withou! 
poem and has been accumulatii 
dous hospital and nurse and do 
instead. 

“Papa,” Doris said when sh 
stood by his bed in the sunny roon 
Ed—KEd Blane.” 

“Hello, Blane,’ said Zerk Clin 
ing out a thin hand. “Knew yot 
country club, didn’t I?” 

“Yes, papa,’ said Doris hasti 
what I wanted to tell you—whatw 
to tell you—is that we’re goin 
ried. I mean, we are if you don 
papa. Mamma says we can.” 

Zerk looked up at them. 

“It’s all jake with me, Dorrie,” 
smiling a little pathetically. 

“You dear!’’ Doris cried, and sh 
him and arose just where Ed’s a 
waiting for her. ‘‘We’re going 
happy! And, papa hs 

“Yes, Dorrie?” 

“Do you think you're able to ¢ 
letter to me to Obermann, Welsh ¢ 
ing saying you will buy the north 
of William and Spruce Street, one 
by one hundred and eighty, for # 
thousand, five thousand cash 
on mortgage?”’ Doris asked. “ 
thinks it is a wonderful buy, 

“You poor kid!” said 
“Your worthless old father 
get himself knocked out and h 
education.” Ba 

“What do you mean, papa!’ 
asked. : 

““You’re just where you were 
Clinch; ‘“‘taking fool letters 
practice.” ‘ 

“But I’m not where I was!” | 
Doris. ‘I’m not going to bea 
retary; I’m going to be marr 
isn’t a practice letter; it’s serio 
you ought to buy the corner.” 

“Ed,” said Zerk Clinch sobe 
want you to have any wrong id 
ter where you got them, or ho 
worth a cent, and that’s a fact. 

“Why, papa!’ cried Doris 
mother told you?” 

(Continued on Pagel 
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'’t dare,’ said Mrs. Clinchfield. 
aid it would be bad for him.” 
papa!” cried Doris again. 

‘orth over three hundred thou- 
*s! You see hy 

a long time to explain to Zerk 
e could not believe it even then 

.showed him his bank book, but 
1ad to believe. 
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or Instant Slee 


when you go to bed 


He sat up in bed. 

“Take this, Miss Clinchfield,”’ he said 
gayly. ‘Ready? ‘Obermann’—with two 
n’s—‘Welsh’—with an s—‘& Browning. 
Dear Sirs: Regarding the property on the 
northeast corner of William and Spruce 
streets, one hundred by vt 

“You'll have to go a little slower, papa,” 
said Doris; ‘‘I’ve almost forgotten my ste- 
nography.”’ 


THE WHOLE CASE OF 
‘WORLD COURT OF JUSTICE 


(Continued from Page 27) 


tes and other nations in relation 
ut. The question of jurisdiction 
on relating to the development, 
> judicial entity of the Court. 
) Court, by the voluntary agree- 
he nations its jurisdiction could 
nent be extended. A criticism 
zainst this Court because of its 
ck of jurisdiction is, therefore, 
slusive criticism. It could with 
ce be brought against any inter- 
urt that could be formed, so long 
sat powers continue to trust in 
igth rather than in their right; 
will trust in their strength, and 
r right, so long as their rights are 
* defined in the law. In time this 
y be provided with an adequate 
1 will secure for it the confidence 
rld and thus enable the nations 
rance to intrust all justiciable 
the jurisdiction of a court whose 


are made under a rule of law. 
: 


uurt as an Advisory Agent 


4 real embarrassment confront- 
ae United States in considering 
to the Protocol of the Permanent 
nternational Justice arises not so 
4 the imperfections of the Court, 
tht perhaps be overcome through 
velopment, but from a peculiarity 
nization which renders it doubt- 
er it really aims to be a world 
ustice or something different. 
‘ermanent Court of International 
sre indisputably a world court of 
ywever imperfect, it would be in 
‘American tradition to become an 
2 participant in its organization 
tenance. The question therefore 
‘his Court in reality a world court 
_or is it merely an organ of the 
Nations designed to serve its dis- 
urposes? 

3a peculiarity in the functions of 
; which has given rise to the suspi- 
it is not so much designed to be a 
ustice as a shield for the political 
ary procedure of the League, by 
actions the éclat of judicial appro- 


+ is asked, after emasculating the 
’ giving it no jurisdiction of a 
tharacter, was this sentence in- 
Article 14 of the Covenant: 


Jourt may also give an advisory 
ipon any dispute or question re- 
t by the Council or by the Assem- 


nocent, in appearance, is this non- 
Inction. May not the League seek 
ice? Certainly. But why should 
from its own Court? In doing so, 
aarging its Court with a protective 
an a judicial function? Is it not 
;the way to say tothe Court: “We 
m you no power to cite us before 
we reserve the power to cite you 
, to defend our procedure before 
| by covering it with the ermine of 
stige as a court’’? 
ar, at least, the advisory opinions 
yurt have greatly outnumbered its 
_ Of nine questions before the 
its first two years of existence, 
"e on request of the Council. And 
Jouncil or the Assembly alone that 


s 


can thus interpellate the Court. No wrong- 
doer can be brought before it without his 
consent; but the Court, upon mere inquiry 
by the Council, can render an opinion with- 
out hearing a case! 

While this peculiarity appears to demand 
examination, it may not be decisive against 
the organization of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. It is not the first 
time that courts have been charged with 
advisory powers. When the exercise of 
these powers is inspired by the desire of the 
judges themselves to prevent injustice, this 
function may be very useful to society. It 
is always possible that the Court may refuse 
to express an opinion, and there is no power 
in the Statute of-the Court that can compel 
it to express itself. 

The desirability of permitting or sup- 
pressing this advisory function may very 
well be determined by the use actually made 
of it; and it is certain that the more widely 
the existence of the Court rests upon a 
foundation of diversified, as distinguished 
from exclusive, political support—that is, 
the less upon the will of the League of 
Nations for its maintenance—the more 
reluctant will it be to depart from the 
strictly judicial character upon which its 
strength and dignity depend. 


The Problem of the Protocol 


It can hardly be doubted that, whatever 
else it may be, the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice is intended to be, for 
those who voluntarily seek it, a real court 
of justice. Were it not so, it could not 
command the respect of those who have 
actually created it. But there remains a 
legitimate question, worthy of most careful 
consideration: Is this Court really a world 
court? 

If anywhere, the definitive answer to this 
question is to be found in the act which, 
as the result of long preparation, finally 
created the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice. This act, called the Protocol, 
has been differently described and inter- 
preted. In the literature of propaganda 
issued to favor the signature of this Protocol 
by the United States, a legend has been 
promulgated that the Protocol is “‘a special 
and independent treaty signed by the vari- 
ous sovereign nations,” without any rela- 
tion to the League of Nations, and therefore 
a world court, and not a league court. To 
give this legend—I forbear from using a 
stronger term—the general credence at 
which the propaganda aims, it is asserted 
that the Statute of the Court in question 
‘“‘was referred to the various sovereign 
nations, for their acceptance or rejection, by 
a special independent treaty, or Protocol. 
It has been signed by forty-seven states, 
of which thirty-six have completed their 
formal ratification. This ratification by 
the nations is the authority in virtue of 
which the court actually came into being 
and is now working.” 

Is this widespread representation the 
truth, or is it not? The answer is found in 
the Protocol itself. 

It is interesting to note that the text of 
this document has not been generally cir- 
culated with the statements above quoted, 
has never been seen by hundreds of thou- 
sands of those who have believed these 
statements, and an earnest seeker after 
truth, in average circumstances, looking for 
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a copy of the Protocol for his information, 
would not know where to find it. 

The full text of this document reads as 
follows: 


“PROTOCOL OF SIGNATURE RELATING TO 
THE PERMANENT COURT OF INTER- 
NATIONAL JUSTICE 


December 16, 1920 


“The members of the League of Nations, 
through the undersigned, duly authorized, 
declare their acceptance of the adjoined 
statute of the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice, which was approved by a 
unanimous vote of the Assembly of the 
League on the 13th December, 1920, at 
Geneva. 

““Consequently, they hereby declare that 
they accept the jurisdiction of the Court in 
accordance with the terms and subject to 
the conditions of the above-mentioned 
statute. 

“The present protocol, which has been 
drawn up in accordance with the decision 
taken by the Assembly of the League of 
Nations on the 13th December, 1920, is 
subject to ratification. Each Power shall 
send its ratification to the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations; the lat- 
ter shall take the necessary steps to notify 
such ratification to the other signatory 
Powers. The ratification shall be deposited 
in the archives of the Secretariat of the 
League of Nations. 

“The said protocol shall remain open for 
signature by the members of the League of 
Nations and by the states mentioned in the 
Annex to the Covenant of the League. 

“The statute of the Court shall come into 
force as provided in the above-mentioned 
decision. 

“Executed at Geneva, in a single copy, 
the French and English texts of which shall 
both be authentic. 


‘“‘Optional Clause 


“The undersigned, being duly authorized 
thereto, further declare, on behalf of their 
Government, that from this date, they ac- 
cept as compulsory, ipso facto and without 
special convention, the jurisdiction of the 
Court in conformity with Article 36, Para- 
graph 2, of the statute of the Court, under 
the following conditions:”’ 

[Official text issued by the League of Na- 
tions, quoted in American Journal of Inter- 
national Law, April, 1928, pp. 55, 56.] 


With this text before him, it is desirable 
that the reader should himself answer the 
question whether or not this is a world 
court, or only the court of the League which 
has brought it into being. 

To aid his inquiry, it may be observed 
that Article 14 of the Covenant, in author- 
izing the formation of plans for a court, pro- 
vides that the Council, after formulating 
them, shall ‘“‘submit the plans to the mem- 
bers of the League for their adoption,” but 
names no others. The Protocol is evidently 
the formula chosen for this submission and 
adoption. 

Examining the Protocol itself, it may be 
observed: 1. That the only nations men- 
tioned in this Protocol are the members of 
the League of Nations and ‘‘states men- 
tioned in the Annex”’; 2. That the Statute 
of the Court was never approved by any 
other nations than those voting in the As- 
sembly of the League on December 13, 
1920, at Geneva; 3. That the present Pro- 
tocol was drawn up in accordance with that 
decision alone; 4. That the Statute of the 
Court was submitted for approval to no na- 
tions who were not members of the League; 
5. That the ratifications are to be sent to the 
secretary-general of the League; 6. That 
the secretary is not authorized to notify the 
ratifications to any nations that are not 
members of the League; 7. That the ratifi- 
cations shall be deposited in the archives of 
the League; 8. That the Protocol after 
adoption remains open for signature only to 
members of the League and states men- 
tioned in the Annex to the Covenant of the 
League; 9. That the Statute of the Court 
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except through entrance into the League as 
a member. 

All the solutions of this problem are 
forced to recognize this condition of fact. 
Whoever wishes to enter the Court officially 
without also entering the League is obliged 
to face it. What then is the solution? 


The Harding-Hughes Reservations 


On February 24, 1923, President Hard- 
ing sent to the Senate a message in which 
he recommended participation of the United 
States in the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice. [Congressional Record, 67th 
Congress, 4th session, Vol. 64, No. 74, p. 
4508.| 

This message was accompanied by a let- 
ter under date of February seventeenth ad- 
dressed to the President by the Honorable 
Charles E. Hughes, Secretary of State, 
descriptive of the Court and commending 
adhesion to it upon the following conditions 
and understandings, to be made a part of 
the instrument of adhesion: 


“1. That such adhesion shall not be 
taken to involve any legal relation on the 
part of the United States to the League of 
Nations or the assumption of any obliga- 
tions by the United States under the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations constituting 
Part 1 of the Treaty of Versailles. 

“2. That the United States shall be per- 
mitted to participate through representa- 
tives designated for the purpose and upon 
an equality with the other states, members 
respectively of the Council and Assembly 
of the League of Nations, in any and all pro- 
ceedings of either the Council or the Assem- 
bly for the election of judges or deputy 
judges of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice or for the filling of vacan- 
cies. 

“3. That the United States will pay a 
fair share of the expenses of the Court, as 
determined and appropriated from time to 
time by the Congress of the United States. 

“4 That the Statute for the Permanent 
Court of International Justice adjoined to 
the Protocol shall not be amended without 
the consent of the United States. 

“Tf the Senate gives its assent upon this 
basis, steps can then be taken for the ad- 
hesion of the United States to the Protocol 
in the manner authorized. The attitude of 
this Government will thus be defined and 
communicated to the other signatory Pow- 
ers whose acquiescence in the stated condi- 
tions will be necessary.”’ 


This statement requires no interpreta- 
tion. It frankly recognizes that the signa- 
ture of the Protocol open to the United 
States is impossible without implying on 
the part of the United States some legal re- 
lations and the assumption of some obliga- 
tions to the League of Nations under the 
Covenant of the League constituting Part I 
of the Treaty of Versailles. It recognizes 
also that, without the permission stipulated 
in the second paragraph of these reserva- 
tions, the United States would have no part 
in the election of judges or deputy judges or 
the filling of vacancies. 

Correspondence followed between Presi- 
dent Harding, Senator Lodge, then chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, and Secretary Hughes [Con- 
gressional Record, 67th Congress, 4th ses- 
sion, Vol. 64, No. 80, p. 5135] regarding 
the intentions of the President as to com- 
pulsory jurisdiction, the recognition of Part 
XIII—on labor—of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, and what reservations, if any, had 
been made by those countries that had 
adhered to the Protocol. The answer given 
to this question was that the Secretary of 
State was ‘‘not advised that any other state 
has made reservations on signing the Pro- 
tocol.”’ [The Harding-Hughes reservations 
and the correspondence may be found also 
in the American Journal of International 
Law for April, 1923.] 

President Harding’s message to the Sen- 
ate produced at the time a variety of 
reflections. To many it was a friendly ges- 
ture to the League. To others it was a posi- 
tive assurance of peace. To others it was an 
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indirect step toward a World Court of Jus- 
tice when it might have been bolder to take 
a direct step. To still others it seemed a 
retreat and a humiliation. 

The subject had a political angle. Fora 
time it looked as if the President’s party 
might be divided. Had he not character- 
ized the League of Nations as “‘a political 
and military alliance’? with which the 
United States should not be in any way 
associated? And now he was proposing 
participation in a court that was claimed as 
an ‘‘essential part of the League’s organiza- 
tion.” 

President Harding was deeply moved by 
this division of opinion in his party. At 
St. Louis, on June 21, 1923, he laid down 
two conditions which he regarded as indis- 
pensable: ‘“‘1. That the tribunal be so con- 
stituted as to appear and to be, in theory 
and practice, in form and substance, be- 
yond the shadow of a doubt, a World Court 
and nota League Court; 2. That the United 
States shall occupy a plane of perfect 
equality with every other power. 

“There admittedly is a League connec- 
tion with the World Court,”’ he said, “‘and 
though I firmly believe we could adhere 
to the Court Protocol with becoming reser- 
vation, and be free from every possible 
obligation to the League, I would frankly 
prefer the Court’s complete independence 
of the League.” 

Referring to the fact that the United 
States, voting for judges with the Council 
and the Assembly, as a candidate for adhe- 
sion admitted from the Annex—a kind of 
halfway Covenanter—as the reservation 
proposed, might find its single voice over- 
whelmed and submerged by the united will 
of these bodies, acting not only as members 
of an electoral body, but organically, with 
the interest of the League in view, Presi- 
dent Harding, somewhat startled, said: 


“T am not wedded irrevocably to any 
particular method. Granting the 
noteworthy excellence, of which I, for one, 
am fully convinced, of the court as now 
constituted, why not proceed in the belief 
that it may be made self-perpetuating? 
This could be done in one of two ways: By 
empowering the court itself to fill any va- 
cancy arising from the death of a member 
or retirement for whatever cause, without 
interposition from any other body; or by 
continuing the existing authority of the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration to nomi- 
nate and by transferring the power to elect 
from the council and assembly of the 
League to the remaining members of the 
court of justice.”” [American Journal of In- 
ternational Law, July, 1923, p. 536.] 


It was this suggestion, that the United 
States might possibly commit its rights and 
interests to the decisions of a self-perpetu- 
ating foreign tribunal, which more than any- 
thing else caused the country to realize 
with what slight consideration the gravity 
of the whole commitment had been weighed. 
The public interest in the proposal to ad- 
here to the Court, even with reservations, 
languished to a point where its advocates 
found it necessary to set in motion an ex- 
tensive organized propaganda, similar to 
that which had been undertaken in behalf 
of the League of Nations, and nourished in 
large measure from the same sources. 


The Total Separation of Court 
and League 


The people of the United States had be- 
come familiar with the idea of reservations 
in the endeavors to render acceptable some 
mode of entrance into the League of Na- 
tions. The method had proved futile, but 
this was not its only ground of condemna- 
tion. 

To make reservations about entering a 
political and military alliance was one 
thing, but to make reservations about par- 
ticipating in a legal tribunal of justice 
seemed quite another. The bare fact that 
reservations were admittedly necessary 
gave rise to much hesitation. If there were 
dangers in adhering to the League’s Court, 
why venture at all upon an enterprise that 
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required great caution? Would 
tions be adequate for protectin 
ests of the United States? Bu 
or inadequate, was it not a nati 
iation and a reflection upon th 
of a court to approach it witk 
givings and distrust? 

The Senate, being in doubt 
the Harding recommendation t 
its archives. The Committee 
Relations, although containing a 
members of the President’s par 
sorbed by other matters. Lette 
grams from various parts of tl 
inspired by organized societies, 
senators to sign on the dotted li 
so numerous and so urgent that 
senator was felt to be unenviab 

Something must be done. Ha 
dent Harding said, in so many 
would frankly prefer the Court 
independence of the League’’? 
then propose such a total separa 

On December 10, 1923, Senat 
offered in the Senate a resolut 
effect: 


“Resolved, that the Senate ¢ 
consents to the adhesion on the 
United States to the protocol ot 
16, 1920, accepting the Statute 
manent Court of International . 
not the optional clause for « 
jurisdiction; provided, howevel! 
adhesion shall be upon the foll 
ditions and understandings, to 
part of the instrument of adhes 

“1, That such adhesion sk 
taken to involve any legal rela’ 
the part of the United States to 
of Nations, or the assumption « 
gation by the United States 
Covenant of the League of Na 
stituting a part of the Versail 

“2. That such adhesion sha 
effect until the Statute for the 
Court of International Justice | 
so as to provide: 

“That all independent Sta 
diplomatic representatives acc 
The Hague, which have not adh 
protocol of December 16, 1920 
the statute of the Permanent C 
ternational Justice, shall be per 
adhere. 

“That in lieu of elections of 
and deputy judges in the fut 
Council and Assembly of the Lez 
tions, such elections shall take { 
following manner: 

“The States adhering to suc 
shall be divided into two group 
group to be known as Group A ¢ 
sist of the following States: 17 
Empire, France, the United Sti 
Japan, Germany and Brazil. Al 
adhering to such protocol shall 
the second group, to be known a 
provided that if Germany shal 
adhered to such protocol whe 
statute shall have been amende 
provided, Belgium shall be s 
therefor in Group A. ° 

“The diplomatic representati 
States adhering to said protocol, 
to The Hague, and the Netherla 
ter for Foreign Affairs shall act 
for the election of judges and dep 
of said court. The electors repre: 
States in Group A shall perform 
and exercise the powers conferre 
Council of the League of Natior 
ing to such court in such statut 
electors representing the Statesi 
shall perform the duties and @ 
powers conferred upon the Assen 
League of Nations pertaining to 
in such statute. 

“That all notices of election 
duties now imposed upon the 
general of the League of Nation 
ing to said court, shall be transfe1 
performed by the registrar of t) 
nent Court of International Just 

“That the expenses of the ¢ 
instead of being paid by the Lea: 
tions, be paid by the States adhe 

(Continued on Page 16 


When you're tired 
| ...trya Baffle Bar 


fhere’s a lot of stored-up energy in a Baffle Bar. 
‘hat’s why business men, stenographers, school chil- 
ren and others eat them in the middle of a hard af- 
2rnoon. The pure cream, crisp nuts and rich choco- 
ate of Baffle Bar are easily assimilated. No ™ heavi- 
ess" of taste nor cloying sweetness here, . . . just 
ch goodness and real “quality.” 


| candy lovers May how | ave 
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TAKE one 
HOME, . 
Slicé it 


© 1923 
Cardinet Candy Co. 


alifornia’s famous confection. 


U. S. TRADEMARK, REG. 


Out of the West comes a wonderful And now the rest of America is “dis- 


Jobbers! Dealers! 
Here’s Opportunity 


There are still a few territories where 
Baffle Bar is not represented. It will 
pay you to inquire about our “dealer 
arrangement.” It is entirely fair to 


you. Ask us what other jobbers and 

dealers say about it. Better write at 

once. Baffle Bar stays wherever it 

pare, . . . and it spreads like wild- 
re. 


candy, ...withall the tang of the “great 
outdoors”...zest that was born of a 
mountain wind,...and richness out- 
doing the fabled yellow nuggets that 
were California’s first gift to the world. 


Good? You'll say so,...after you’ve 
tasted one. Baffle Bar has to be good, 
...in flavor and in quality, to hold the 
unbroken allegiance of millions of 
Westerners. For seven years its host of 


covering” Baffle Bar. Wherever good 
candy is sold people are asking for this 
happy candy bar from California that 
makes friends so easily and holds them 
so long. 


If it hasn’t yet come to your neighbor- 
hood,... it willsoon. Before long you’ll 
see Baffle Bar on your dealer’s counter, 
..- beckoning you to step up and in- 
troduce yourself to the finest candy bar 


friends has been steadily growing. you ever tasted. 


Cardinet Candy Company, Inc. 
Market and 22nd Streets, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


Cardinet Candy Company, Inc. 


If necessary Market and 22nd Streets, Oakland, California 


.. get Baffle Bar this way 


If you can't yet buy Baffle Bar in your neigh- 
borhood, send 50c to us for a box of five 10c 
Baffle Bars, . . . approximately a pound of 
the most delicious candy that can be bought 
anywhere. We prepay postage in the U. S. 
Maybe you'd rather put in a dollar bill and 
get TWO of these fine five-bar boxes. Use the 
coupon, 


Send me boxes of five Baffle Bars each, (postage prepaid 


in U. S.). I’m enclosing $ 


© 1925—Cardinet Candy Company, Inc. 
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You are probably sick and tired 
of reading endless arguments 
about tooth paste —which to use 
and why. 


@ Here is the story of Listerine Tooth 
Paste in a nut-shell: 


q It’s made by the makers of Listerine. 
It tastes the way you want it to taste. It 
does its work well. 


@ It is sold at a price you like—25 cents 
for the large tube. And if we charged 
you a dollar a tube we couldn’t offer you 
a better tooth paste. 


q Try it once* and we'll wager you'll 
come back for more—unless you're dif- 
ferent from the thousands of people who 
have switched to Listerine Tooth Paste. 


Lambert Pharmacal Company 


Saint Louis, U.S. A. 


* Its wonderful refreshing effect 
alone has converted thousands 


to the use of this paste. 


LISTERINE TOOTH PASTE 


Large Tube—25 Cents 


What Did He Do 
To Make So Much Extra Money? 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
212 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Extra Money is what I’m looking for. 


gation—how it can be mine. 


Name___ 


Please tell me—of course without obli- 


E first sent us a coupon like this. And 

then, in spite of the fact that he was 
employed by a large company, Mr. Noah A. 
Weiner of Connecticut quickly started on a 
profitable career as our local representative. 
That was fifteen years ago. Nearly every 
month since he has earned Curtis subscrip- 
tion profits; in one day not long ago an 
even $12.00! 


Now, how about you? Surely you can spare 
an hour now and then, to follow the simple 


directions we will give you. You need no ex- 
perience, no capital—only the willingness to 
TRY. Above is a coupon—mail it today. 


Profits From the Start 
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(Continued from Page 158) 
said protocol in such manner as may be 
determined by the electors of the States en- 
titled to participate in the election of judges. 

“That the court shall be open to all in- 
dependent States, and when a State not 
adhering to said protocol is a party to the 
dispute the court will fix the amount which 
that party is to contribute to the expense of 
the court. 

“That the option provided for in Article 
36, Chapter 2, of said statute, shall be open 
to all States adhering to said protocol. 

“3. That the Statute for the Permanent 
Court of International Justice adjoined to 
the protocol shall not be amended except as 
herein provided without the consent of the 
United States. 

“That the President of the United States, 
when he is satisfied that the said statute has 
been amended, as herein provided, shall, by 
proclamation, so declare, whereupon the 
adhesion of the United States to the said 
protocol shall become effective.” 

[Congressional Record, 68th Congress, 
First Session, Vol. 65, No. 5, p. 152.] 


The World Court Proposed by 
Senator Lodge 


The proposal to separate the Permanent 
Court of International Justice entirely from 
the League of Nations having led to no 
action, and the propaganda for adherence 
to the League’s Protocol still continuing, on 
May 5, 1924, Senator Lodge, chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, pre- 
sented to the Senate a “ Plan by which the 
United States May Coéperate with other 
Nations to Achieve and Preserve the Peace 
of the World,” prepared under his direction 
by an experienced American jurist, the 
Honorable Chandler P. Anderson. [Senate 
Document No. 107, 1924.] 

The purpose of this plan was set forth as 
follows: 


“The aim of this plan is the organiza- 
tion of the world for peace through the 
development and enforcement of law, as ap- 
proved by past experience, and the timely 
submission of international disputes to the 
great court of public opinion, the decisions 
of which constitute the real sanction for the 
enforcement of law.” 


The entire substance of the plan may be 
most briefly stated in the form of the con- 
clusions with which the document closes, as 
follows: 


“1. The United States should resume 
its former position of leadership in the de- 
velopment of international law and the or- 
ganization of the world for peace on the 
basis of respect for law and the jural 
equality of all nations. 

“9. To this end the United States 
should take appropriate steps for conven- 
ing the third Hague peace conference: 

“‘(a) To reaffirm and further develop the 
world organization for peace embodied in 
The Hague Convention of 1907 for the pa- 
cific settlement of international disputes; 
and 

“(b) To make more effective all the 
modes of procedure, therein provided, for 
the amicable adjustment of international 
disputes; and 

“(e) To transform the present league 
court into a world court of justice as a part 
of The Hague peace organization; and 

‘(d) To formulate and agree upon fur- 
ther rules and principles of international 
law which should be embodied in the code 
of the law of nations; and especially 

““(e) To define 1) justiciable questions 
which all nations should agree are subject 
to arbitration, and 2) unjustifiable wars 
and the legal restraints which should be 
imposed upon the sovereign right of a na- 
tion to declare war, the violation of which 
all nations should agree would constitute 
an international crime. 

“3. Pending the meeting of another 
Hague conference, the United States should 
enter into preliminary agreements with the 
other great powers defining justiciable ques- 
tions and unjustifiable wars and stigmatiz- 
ing such wars as international crimes, and 


- ing of the Permanent Court of Inte 
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imposing the legal restraints a 
gested upon the legality of war,” 


The Reorganization of th 
Proposed by Senator Pe 


No action having been taken ij 
ate upon Senator Lodge’s prop 
World Court, on May 16, 1924, a 
was presented to the Senate from 
mittee on Foreign Relations h 
Pepper, of that committee, for th 


Justice in such a manner as { 
it into a World Court without ¢ 
its identity, and yet entirely se 
Court from the control of the 
Nations. The execution of thi 
volved a rewriting of the Prote 
thorough revision of the Stat 
Court, for which a form was defini 
up, in which all the details of an 
were distinctly set forth. In thi 
of the Protocol, to be signed b 
bers, old and new, it was specifie 


“The present Protocol shall be 
after ratification, with the secrete 
of the Permanent Court of Arb 
The Hague. 

“‘The said Protocol shall re 
signature by all nations gener 
nized by treaty or diplomatic relé 
the signatories. 

“The signature of the United 
America shall be understood to 
subject to the declaration that t 
States disclaims all responsibili 
exercise by the Court of the juri 
render advisory opinions, and § 
the further declaration that t 
States intends to adhere to th 
Doctrine as a national policy and 
no obligations inconsistent there 

“The adjoined statute shall 
force as an amendment of or subs 
the existing statute as soon as all 
tories of the Protocol of 16 Dece 
shall have deposited their ass 
with the secretary-general of th 
nent Court of Arbitration at The 
a single copy, the French and En; 
of which shall both be authent 

“Third, that the adjoined 
ferred to in the Protocol shall b 
statute of the court amended in su 
as to confirm the existence and con 
of the Permanent Court of 
Justice but to disassociate i 
League of Nations and na 
Court. The specific amendmen 
sented to by the signatories to the 
before the United States of Ameri 
thorized to become a signatory are 
forth in the annex to this resoluti 
is incorporated herein and 
hereof. 

“Fourth, that the signa 
United States herein referred t 
ture to the Protocol as set fort 
resolution, but not to the so-call 
clause referred to in Article 36 
2, of the Statute of the Court. 

“Fifth, that the Senate advises’ 
dent that a Third International © 
similar to the Hague Confere 
and 1907 be called not later than 
1926 for purposes which shall in 
giving of effect to the recomme 
the Committee of Jurists upon tf 
whose report the Court was es 
regarding the clarification an 
development of international lay! 
codification thereof.” 


| 


This proposed reorganization ol) 
ing court was intended not to du 
League’s Court, but to transform) 
a manner as to make it no |! 
League’s Court, but in a true sens 
Court, in which all nations rel 
civilized and responsible nations 1 
a part on terms of equality. ¢ 


. 
1 


aL 
The Discouragement Follt 
These Efforts 


It was not without a io | 


discouragement that the friend® 


efforts to reorganize the 
ourt, so as to make it a veritable 
ut of Justice, found their en- 
yroached with the accusation of 
sincerity. It was a cruel and 
istified reproach. 

ittack on these efforts was some- 
e and worse than individual 
The method of dragooning sena- 
m by public importunity and 
ion, if applied to the executive 
ry departments of the Govern- 
1 this case it was applied to a 
department, would result in the 
ition of orderly constitutional 
To be in any sense responsible, 
of the Senate, and of individual 
, well, must be free from every 
anized popular constraint. This 
ry essence of representative gov- 


clearly a wide difference between 
‘tunity which consists solely of 
influence on the one hand, and 
sation of reasoned argument for 
yublic policies on the other. Itis 
sted privilege of citizens and of 
‘o support or to criticize public 
10 matter who advocates or who 
m; but this is a quite different 
trom urging upon elective officers 
ructed preferences of portions 
lic by the parade of formidable 


n, of course, be no doubt regard- 
cere intentions of many of those 
articipated in this urgent pres- 
nmediate action in a predeter- 
3e. They were no doubt deeply 
in the cause of peace. Quite nat- 
were anxious to have something 
; there was no occasion that any- 
ld be done hastily. As we dis- 
the prolonged discussion of the 
0 ratify the Treaty of Versailles, 
with regard to its first and its 
_parts, such occasions, if properly 
fford immense opportunities for 
‘cation in foreign affairs and the 
mprehension of the import of 
‘cies. But this implies that these 
ould be freely discussed from all 
fiew; and, so far as they are tech- 
itions, that they should be dis- 
)n from a technical point of view. 
gnever been anywhere a complete 
jn of this subject. The whole 
|p to the present time, has received 
«ttention in the Senate and little 
aalysis in the press. ‘ 


i Logic of the Situation 


hen is the actual situation? The 
[proposals relating to a World 
fustice are in substance: 
(Tarding-Hughes Reservations; 
(Lodge World Court Plan; and 
\?lan for Reorganizing the Perma- 
te 

ny agree in one thing—namely, 
‘Jnited States should not sign the 
2 the Court of December 16, 1920, 
iS. 

ist plan seems to imply that it 
‘signed only upon certain condi- 
' understandings called reserva- 
e second and third plans oppose 
iat particular Protocol at all. 

ist question, therefore, to be re- 
{should the League’s Protocol be 


| signing it is the fact that, no 
[pS reservations are made, it is 
only for those nations that are 
bf the League or signatories of the 
'f peace mentioned in the Annex 
venant. The United States can- 
the Protocol as a member of the 
/nd to sign as “‘mentioned in the 
‘nplies that the United States still 
ie dy of a halfway adherent to 
y of Peace which it did not ratify 
| certainly never will ratify. 
nenremains? The Protocol of the 
the League’s own Protocol, pre- 
- Supplement to the Treaty of Ver- 
1in particular to Article 14 of the 
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Covenant. The United States, if it adheres 
to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, should have the privilege not of 
participating in an act provided for by a 
treaty it has not ratified, but of adhering to 
a court already in existence, made broad 
enough to include all sovereign states, as 
the signatory of a protocol in which the 
United States is an equal. It should sign 
with its peers as a peer. 

As the members of the League have signed 
a Protocol appropriate for them as mem- 
bers, the United States, if it adheres to the 
Court, ought to sign a protocol appropriate 
for it, as a non-member of the League—a 
protocol in which the League of Nations, as 
such, has no part. Its right to join with the 
present members of the Court as an adher- 
ent of the Statute of the Court should not 
be derived from its repudiated signature to 
a treaty it did not ratify—that is, as a quasi 
member of the League—but from the fact 
that a court actually exists in which a great 
number of the civilized nations of the world 
are represented, and from which other 
sovereign states should not be excluded. 

No one can sustain the thesis that this 
Court which these nations have established 
should be destroyed or that members of the 
League of Nations should not be members 
of a World Court. The thesis that can be 
sustained is that the United States cannot, 
without compromising itself, join this Court 
while it is only the League’s Court. 


A Protocol of Peers 


The reason for joining the Permanent 
Court of International Justice should not 
be that the United States and other nations 
signed together a treaty that has not been 
ratified by the United States and certain 
other nations, but that the United States 
and certain other nations are independent 
sovereign states. The Protocol of Decem- 
ber 16, 1920, was signed by members of the 
League of Nations because they were mem- 
bers of that League. It was sufficient to 
constitute a League Court, but it is not suffi- 
cient to constitute a World Court. There 
can probably be no other international 
court of which the states signing the Proto- 
col will become members. It is necessary 
therefore, if there is to be a World Court, 
to deal with these states. But they should 
be dealt with, not as members of the League 
of Nations, but as separate sovereign states. 
It is idle to think of breaking up their con- 
structive work. What is needed is to enlarge 
and develop it. For this all responsible 
sovereign states are necessary. There 
should be therefore a protocol which all 
responsible sovereign states can sign with 
equal privileges. .Such a protocol should 
contain the following agreements, to which 
the signers of the existing Protocol should 
consent by signing with the United States 
and other nations: 

1. That all sovereign states may be ad- 
mitted on equal terms without reference to 
whether they have or have not either signed 
or ratified the Treaty of Versailles; 

2. That states thus adhering to the 
existing Statute of the Court should have 
equal representation in the electoral bodies 
named in Articles 3, 4, 5, 8, 10, 12 and 32 of 
the Statute of the Court, without implying 
any legal relation or obligation to these 
bodies other than those prescribed for them 
in the Statute of the Court as coequal for the 
purposes of the Court. 

3. That changes shall not be made in 
the Statute of the Court without the con- 
sent of the adherents. 

4. That the charges for maintenance of 
the Court shall not be different for the ad- 
herents from those borne by the signatories 
of the Protocol of December 16, 1920. 

5. That the decisions of the Court do not 
bind any states except the actual litigants, 
and the opinions of the Court bind no one. 

6. That the signatories of the Protocol 
do not oppose the convocation of future 
conferences at The Hague for the revision 
and amelioration of international law, the 
engagements of which do not become bind- 
ing upon any state until it has itself ratified 
them. 
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abottle of health 
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“By drinking lots of milk every day I 
keep well and strong. And milk is just 
wonderful for the complexion, too. I 
wish everyone would drink more milk, 
it’s so good for everybody.” 


Drink more bottled milk, at mealtime 
and between meals, too. Milk bottled in 
Thatcher Superior Quality Milk Bottles 
is your guarantee of full measure, always. 
Look for the Trade Mark on the bottle’s 
lower edge. 


Tuatcuer Mra. Co., Exmira, N. Y. 


“THATCHER 
Superior Quality Milk Bottles 
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Electric Irons 
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Here’s 100 % ‘Electric Heaters 


Efficiency 


‘| A Combination Range with a 
Built-in Kitchen Heater 


Down to the smallest detail, here is the ideal 
electric range. It is a combination of a perfect 
cooking apparatus with an efficient kitchen 
heater burning coal or wood. - Equipped with 
Full Automatic L@H Time and Tempera- 
ture Controls;. Thermometer for pastry oven. 
Full porcelain enamel finish, inside and out- 
side, with round-cornered ovens. Have your 
dealer show you its numerous conveniences— 
* or write us. 
> Manufactured by 
A. J. LINDEMANN & HOVERSON CO. 
421 Cleveland Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Long Beach Bldg., New York L&H Bldg., Chicago 
1636—14th St., Denver 715 Bryant St., San Francisco 


TheL & H Electrics 
‘Turnsit’? Toaster 
browns and crisps bread 
evenly, quickly. As door 
f drops, bread turns atitomati- 
cally. Takes largese slice. 
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1,100,000 


For The 
Country Gentleman 


--and 
still climbing! 


The new monthly Country 
Gentleman has proved an 
astonishing success. 


On August 22d, its last issue 
as a weekly, its net paid cir- 
culation was 808,407. Now, 
five months later, its circu- 
lation has bounded to over 
1,100,000, a gain of 36%! 


This gain has come directly 
through an increasing recog- 
nition of the editorial merit 
of the new monthly Country 
Gentleman, and through the 
rapidly widening realization 
that The Country Gentleman 
is the foremost publication 
in America for those whose 
homes, or whose interests, are 
in the country. 


*¢QUNETY (jentleman 


The Modern Farm Paper 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


The Country Gentleman 
The Ladies’ Home Journal The Saturday Evening Post 
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Such a protocol, open to all adherents, 
would preserve the rights of all. It would 
include the formal consent and agreement 
of the signatories of the Protocol of Decem- 
ber 16, 1920, on the one hand; and on the 
other, the acceptance of the jurisdiction of 
the Court, in accordance with the terms and 
subject to the conditions of the Statute of 
the Court, by the adherents to the Statute, 
with all the rights, powers, privileges and 
immunities of the signatories of the Proto- 
col of December 16, 1920. Such a protocol 
would constitute a real World Court. Al- 
though all the members of the League of 
Nations would be, or might become, par- 
ticipants in the Court, it could no longer be 
reproached with being merely the League’s 
Court. 


No Halfway Covenant 


Though signature of the Protocol of De- 
cember 16, 1920, is impossible for the 
United States without reservations which 
would take back with one hand what was 
granted by the other, and imply that this 
engagement was open to it only as a half- 
way covenanter who had signed the Treaty 
of Versailles but had refused to ratify it, the 
signature of a protocol in which the exist- 
ing Court would be opened to sovereign 
states without this embarrassment would 
secure without reservations, and with the 
formal consent and agreement of the pres- 
ent members of the Court, a perfect equality 
and a wholly adequate safeguard. 

The Statute of the Court has never been 
the object of criticism in this country, as a 
structure of jurisprudence, except from the 
fact that it was originally created as a 
closed and impenetrable organization under 
the name of a Court of Justice. Those who 
have created it have the unquestioned right 
to open it to adherents by the broader 
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construction they might place ; 
provisions. [See Satow’s Diploma 
tice, Vol. II, p. 223, for a similar) 
tory protocol. ] 4 
A simple resolution of the Senat 
ing its disposition to ratify an 
to be signed by the signatories ¢ 
col of December 16, 1920, and 
herents to the Statute of the 
Court of International Justice 
doubt solve the problem of t 
the present tribunal into a real 
and would be in accord with go 
Would such a proposal be 
rejected? 
That would depend upon yw 
signatories of the Protocol of D 
1920, really mean to make the 
Court of International Justicea 
of the League of Nations or a 
Court. Before approaching th 
application for membership ir 
they have organized in one han¢ 
sier of reservations implying ¢ 
position and reflecting upon the 
the Court in the other hand, wo 
more courteous and more hone 
quire through their common r 
secretariat, whether such a pro 
herence as here suggested woulk 
able? 
It would certainly be botlill an 
of loyal comity and an act of dij 
part of the United States, befc 
upon a unilateral resolution of é 
the Permanent Court of Intern 
tice, accompanied with reservati 
a test of the ultimate intent 
signers of the Protocol of 1920 
cable inquiry as to their disposi 
ing a a real World Court. 4 


~ Editor’ s Note—This is the second 
by Mr. Hill. 
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ring out cer- 
jects she had 
but usually 
ifficult to get 
name any of 
er members. 
rd her chal- 
(oO name some 
myself once 
happened to 
g on the Fil- 
ont veranda 
er and her | 
father, old 
n Filmer, on a 


her orations 
old man, and 
_ dropped in 
ighborly word with him, as I did 
nes, it stopped for a little while; 
ore long she went ahead with it. 
3 telling him the difference between 
eration and hers; and of course, 
ybody else, she preferred her own 


vught her grandfather’s had never heard about any of the things 
1s so interested in. He was a gentle old fellow, and pretty long- 
ig; but finally he showed some spirit. Lottie had just informed 
at his generation hadn’t called things by their right names. 
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ou never called a spade a spade,”’ she told him. 


lid, too,” he said. ‘‘ What else would I call it?” 

“Anything you could think of 
> from calling it by its right name. You covered everything 
ypocrisy. We are going to sweep away all that. We talk straighter than you 


yything!”” she answered. 


d we think straighter.” 


9 you?” he asked her. “‘I guess from some little I’ve heard from you, maybe 
k more about crooked things, Lottie; but just now what I’d like to be told is who 
e’ is you're sure will do so much sweeping. Who do you mea 
laughed in contempt of his poor understanding. ‘‘We young people,” she told 


‘My generation.” 


ell,” he said, “you only know a few of ’em—just the boys and girls you’ve grown 
a, and you could hardly speak for those you don’t know, though of course I’ll admit 
1e young people in other cities must be a good deal like the ones we have here. 


u mean Henry, for instance?” 


enry!” she said, and she laughed even more contemptuously than she had 
Henry was her second cousin, Henry Filmer; he was an orphan, like Lottie, and 
adison Filmer and his wife were bringing him up, just as they were Lottie 


“Henry!” she said. “Good gracious, no!” 


‘ell, do you mean young Orrin Noble, for instance?” 


certainly do not!’’ 
1 Mary Collingswood?” 
’ 


) / 
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§ revolutionary young generation of which most of 
ygee so little but hear so much reminds middle-aged 
,ople sometimes of the prophets who went before it. 
\s prophets have been appearing pretty frequently 
r° the first reprimand to a daughter probably, 
v that was, and the revolutionary young generation 
}: been going on for quite a little while now, though of 
. new squad of young spokesmen to find out about 
10 think that it’s just been inaugurated. And when 
tiem breaks out in the newspapers, or with a book, 
say in a magazine, he’s pretty likely to get a reminis- 
xekle out of somebody in our neighborhood, and with it 
ight, “‘ Doesn’t that sound like Lottie Filmer though 
ottie was a spokesman herself, and like most spokesmen 
1d over, she seemed to be self-elected. Of 
hough, judging by the way she talked, you’d 
ave suspected she wasn’t the official rep- 
ive of some powerful organization or other, 
ranks all disciplined and united behind her 
hip. She nearly always said, ‘‘We believe” 
so, and “We shall” do this and that, as if 
rality of hers were a great society devoted 
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RALEIGH 


“That little doll?” 

“Jennie Fleet?” 

“Jennie Fleet!’’ Lottie 
laughed. ‘“‘She doesn’t know 
enough to come in out of the 
rain 

So it went, the old gentle- 
man naming young people 
and she rejecting them, until 
she began to see that the 


process was putting 
her at a disadvantage. 

“Why don’t you 
ask me about someone 
with a grain of intel- 
lect?’’ she said. “‘You 
do nothing but go over 
a list of nincompoops. 
Why don’t you name 
a few young people 
who know how to 
think?’’ 

“T was doing the 
best I could,” he told 
her. ‘‘Youname some 
of thethinkers, Lottie.” 

But this suggestion 
didn’t seem to please 
her at all. 

“T could name any 
number of them,”’ she 
said impatiently. 
“What good would 
that be to you? You 
wouldn’t know them 
because you aren’t 
keeping pace; you 
don’t know who the 
worthwhile people are 
in this town any 
more.” 

“Well, anyway, tell 
me the names of a few 
of them.” 

‘““Why, there are 
any number,” shesaid. 
“For instance, there’s 
that brilliant young 
Polish girl I met at th, 
Monday Reading Cl }. 


last week—a perfectly wonderful thinker. I cou 


“Well, what was the Polish girl’s name?” 


““the Had a Room Over on the East Side With Two 
Other Girls That Work in the Bakery,’’ He Said 


“Good heavens!’”’ Lottie exclaimed. “‘What d 
her name matter?’”’ And when he laughed—for 


course it was easy to see that Lottie didn’t rememb: 


her Polish friend’s name—she got herself into something like a real fury. “You ma 
me tired!’’ she said. ‘You love to think you’ve put me in the wrong. That’s becat 
you’re a man and exult in what you think is a man’s supremacy over a woman. 
because, even though you’re my grandfather, your subconsciousness tells you awoma 


only a helpless parasite and you can make her do whatever you want her to. Well, 


not going to be your parasite much longer, I can tell you!”’ Here she turned on 


seeing my expression. ‘‘What are you laughing at? [suppose you think women ought 


to be parasites!” 
“No,” Isaid. ‘I think they’re the leading sex, myself.” 


Lottie was anything but mollified by this rather poor pleasantry, and she became 


dramatic. She was a handsome girl, tall and dark, and nearly always what we used tc 


call intense; but her intensity and her dramatic manner were becoming to her; it wa 
natural to her, so to speak, to be dramatic. Certainly she seized this opportunity. 
“Oh, God!” she said, and she put her hands up as high over her head as she cov 


reach and threw her head far back, looking at the ceiling of the veranda above he 
a desperate, hunted sort of way. “Oh, God, for a man who could speak the s 


language!” 


Then she let her arms drop to her sides and ran into the house. 
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ike it,’”’ I said, after the screen door slammed, ‘“‘she 
she doesn’t find me very congenial to her.” 
r me either,” her grandfather told me, and he looked 
“Nor anybody much, I’m afraid. She’s been get- 
ore and more in a state of nerves for a long time, 
she can’t bear to hear it spoken of that way. She 
alped me one day when I said I’d try to spare the 
to give her a trip to California, or pretty near any- 
if she thought it would help her nerves. But the 
thing she’s got on her mind is this delusion about 
. parasite. She read it in some fool book, and being 
lest thing she’d ever read, of course it had to go and 
itself on her mind. All women are parasites unless 
arn their own livings, she thinks. She even called 
ndmother a par- 


ought to have 
d his voice; but 
ade the mistake 
eaking rather 
. and when he 
e about her call- 
or old Mrs. Fil- 
parasite, Lottie 
nut again like a 
etting the screen 
ang behind her. 
s, and grandma 
too!”’ she said. 
she and I aren’t 
ily ones in this 
You and Henry 
much parasites 
and I are.’”’ She 
d fiercely at me. 
and so areyou!”’ 
yw am I a para- 
her grandfather 
her. 
yu have people 
t on you, haven’t 
she said. ‘‘ You 
cook to cook for 
nd a housemaid 
ceyour bed. You 
n their energy.” 
ell, I pay them 


25, out of your 
e. You live on 
income, don’t 
, 


idn’t I work to 
’’? he asked her. 
ou don’t work 
she said sharply. 
live on dividends 
terest on railroad 
. Who makesthat 
y? The engineers 
he track walkers 
he switchmen— 
railroadworkers. 
do the work, poor 
and you take the 
y. Isn’t that be- 
parasite?” 
h, dearie me!”’ he 
ed. ‘‘Can’t you 
is foolishness out 
ir head?”’ 
o, I can’t, and I 
want to!’ She 
getting sharper 
harper with him. 
irasite is anybody 
ets anybody else 
for him.” 
‘ou mean nobody ought to work for anybody else?” 
do, indeed! And what’s more, I’m not going to let 
ody but myself work for me much longer. I’ve told 
hat before, but this time I mean it!”’ 
d with that she switched herself into the house again 
ot the door slam harder than the other times. The old 
shook his head. 
jh, dearie me!” he said. ‘I guess I got her mad ask- 
er to name those names when she didn’t know any. 
ys like that always upset her and make her talk about 
- away and leaving us. I expect it might ’a’ been 
r if I hadn’t said anything. Oh, dearie me!” 
. groaned in the loud long way so many old men have, 
ie looked so sad that I felt sorry for him, especially as 
ldn’t get him cheered up much, though I did my best. 
3 a connection of his, in a roundabout way, Lottie’s 
er having been a distant relative of my own; so he felt 
erty to be miserable over a family matter in my pres- 
but he talked in a lower voice this time when he 
of Lottie. 


\ 


‘Her grandma’s been all upset over being called a para- 
site,” he told me. “She says if it had been anybody else 
but her own grandchild that she’s brought up herself she 
could stand it better, and Lottie was such a sweet little girl 
you wouldn’t have thought she could ever get like this— 
you know that, yourself.” 

“Yes,” I said, “she was a lovely child, and probably 
she’ll be lovely again some day when she’s passed through 
this phase.” 

He shook his head. ‘‘She’s been in it quite a while now; 
it begins to look kind of permanent. She wants to go to 
some other city and work in a factory and cook her own 
meals, because she says that’s the only way she can keep 
her self-respect. Oh, dearie me!”’ 


“‘rottie Was in the Rottenest Jail You-Ever Heard of, But You Know Her Pluck —She Hadn't Complained of a Thing”’ 


“Why don’t you let her try it?” I suggested. “It 
wouldn’t last long probably.” 
“Ah, but it might,” he said. ‘“‘She’s stubborn; she 


doesn’t give up easily, once she’s set her mind on anything. 
And, you see, there’s the worry about her; I’m afraid it 
would pretty near kill her grandma, because she’s a worry- 
ing woman anyhow, and Lottie’s always been just the very 
apple of her eye. That’s why it hurt her feelings so to have 
the child call her a parasite. It is kind of hard, too, after 
we’ve brought her up—and in our old age, when we need 
her—to have her always threatening to leave us, and calling 
us names like that.” 

“Well, Henry’s a comfort to you,” I said. “You'd still 
have him.”’ 

“Yes, Henry’s a good, steady boy.” The old fellow’s 
eyes had begun to look watery, and the mention of Henry 
didn’t dry them. ‘Henry hasn’t got what you might call 
the life in him that Lottie has. She’s always had an inter- 
esting sort of mind, and a girl like that is more company for 
us some ways, even when she’s fighting us. For the matter 
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of that, I guess Henry’d feel about as blue as anybody if 
she goes away. Oh, dearie me!” he groaned. “I don’t 
know why it is, but I guess it’s always the prodigal one 
that the old folks seem to love the most.” 

He was right about that, at least so far as iis own trou- 
bled household was concerned, and if Lottie could be 
called the prodigal. And yet Henry had been a likable 
quiet boy and grew up to be that same sort of y,oung man. 
By no means could he be thought what’s called brilliant; 
he was of the plodding type, and his mind worked slowly. 
He moved slowly and talked slowly, too, and I } was de- 
pendable rather than ambitious. He was a year |der than 
Lottie; but she was always a little ahead of him “n school, 
and probably he made no great sacrifice in allow ng her to 
be the one -) go to 
college, as M.. Filmer 
couldn’t afford to send 
them both at the same 
time. Henry went into 
a bank as a messenger, 
and when Lottie grad- 
uated he’d risen to be 
one of the bookkeepers, 
with all the probabili- 
ties indicating that for 
many years this would 
be the end of his rising. 
From the time they 
were children he was 
Lottie’s adoring slave. 

Of course she called 
him a parasite, too; but 
he bore it better than 
old Mrs. Filmer did, 
and found himself able 
even to laugh about it. 

“‘She was just blow- 
ing off steam,” he told 
me. ‘‘Thetruthis, she’s 
really bored to death 
and has to stir up some- 
thing to keep her mind 
occupied.” 

“Why is she so 
bored?” I asked him, 
and at that he looked 
surprised. 

“Why, you know, 
yourself,” he saidin his 
mild, slow way. “You 
know as well as I do 
that Lottie’s just about 
the smartest girl in the 
world, and of course 
there isn’t anything 
around home—orinthe 
whole town, for that 
matter—to interest 
her. She always had 
to be doing something, 
even when she was a 
little bit of a thing,she’s 
got so much energy. 
She’s one of these peo- 
ple that have to find 
some means for what 
she calls self-expression 
so she thinks now she’s 
a socialist.’ He 
chuckled. ‘I don’t be- 
lieve, though, she 
understands very well 
what she means by it— 
notrightwellanyhow.” 

That was my Own 
opinion, too—that she 
didn’t know right well 
what she meant when 
she claimed to be a socialist. I asked her what she meant, 
myself, one day; and she stared at me as if I’d said 
thing insulting. Then she shook her head, pit 
gravely. 4 

“Tf you don’t know,” she said, “I couldn’t possibh, 
you, because you couldn’t understand. Our minds we 
never meet on that subject—or any other, I suspect 

I urged her a little. 


“You might try me, Lottie. Why not give me a chance? 
You might make a convert.” : 

This angered her. ‘‘Do you think it’s a subjectito be 
played with—or that I am? If you lived a million years 
you couldn’t understand either my faith in it—or me!” 

“Well, you understuod it, didn’t you, Lottie? Isit too 
intricate for my understanding—or what?” Pp 

“Intricate? No!” And here she began to be a little ora- 


torical. ‘It’s the simplest thing in the world, and th? most 
beautiful! It means liberty for all, not just for tp few. 
It means equality for all. It means the sweeping ayay of 
all the old swollen greeds of the bloated plutocracips and 
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oisie, and all the old hypocrisies that have hood- 
» world will go with them. I tell you my genera- 
sontent any longer with the way the world has 
y the old régime, and we mean to run it ourselves 
ar children something better.” 

fine,” I told her. ‘‘That’s what every generation 
el, and it’s because so many of ’em have felt it 
orld has gone on improving. But what’s social- 


id at me as if I were a spider, but not a large one. 
st been telling you!” she said, as if she won- 
I could live at all; and witheringly saying no 
eft me. ’ 
he was in earnest, and I respected her for that; 
’t seem to me she’d given me a very definite 
None of the dictionaries furnished any infor- 
hers about socialism. 
h earnestness about anything, though of course 
_ great deal of good sometimes, isn’t always the 
gin the world to live with; so probably Lottie’s 
any rate, it struck me that her grandfather and 
2x began to look what people sometimes call 
n. They’d always seemed a ruddy, cheerful old 
1 that year; but they’d begun to lose their 
essions, and pretty soon the healthy color in 
‘s disappeared too. I saw them in church 
1 Sunday, and every week it seemed to me they 
it six months older. 
‘day Henry came to see me to ask if I knew of 
‘vestments, and before we got through talking 
t that I hadn’t been mistaken about Lottie’s 
nest. 
u saved up some money, Henry?’ I asked him. 
ao, and laughed; then looked serious. ‘It’s 
ison’s money.” 
uch?’ 
ting he’s got.” 
’ Of course I was surprised, because I knew 
gentleman’s railroad securities were excellent 
best gilt edge to be had. “He isn’t going to sell 
it of his safe-deposit box, is he, Henry?” 
He’s sold every share of stock and every bond 
nd he wants to invest the money.” 
it on earth did he sell for? He can’t buy better. 
ly as good. What in the world made him do 


” 
r? 


“Well ” Henry said, and he looked embarrassed. 

“What’s it all about, Henry?” I asked, and I got up 
from my chair and pretended to be hunting a match to 
light a cigarette. He looked so flustered I thought it 
tactful to do some such thing, though I had a full match 
box in my pocket all the time. ‘Did Mr. Filmer want you 
to ask advice about it?” 

“Well, not about selling,” Henry said. “But since he’s 
made the sale and has the cash, he just thought maybe 
you've heard of some good sound thing to put it in.” 

“T wonder,” I said—‘‘I wonder he didn’t ask me him- 
self, Henry.” 

Henry got redder. “I expect he didn’t like to. Prob- 
ably ——” He hesitated, then went on: “I guess he 
thought you’d be apt to think he’d made a mistake in 
selling what he had.” 

“T certainly do. Why did he?” 

“Well ” Henry said again; then he came through 
with it: ‘‘We couldn’t any of us bear to see her go away 
from home.”’ 

“Murder!” I said. ‘‘I begin to understand. It’s Lottie.” 

“Yes,” Henry told me. ‘It was the only way to keep 
her. Now wait!’’ he said, and as I made an effort to speak 
he checked me with that. “Wait just a minute! I know 
what you might say about such a transaction; but you 
don’t understand. You don’t understand Lottie.” 

“No? Well, maybe not.” 

“Indeed you don’t!” Henry was so red and so earnest 
I felt sorry for him. ‘You don’t know,” he went on—‘‘you 
don’t know what she’s been suffering.”’ 

“Don’t I? I can guess at a little of what she’s made 
those old people suffer, though, since she’s got them to do 
such a thing as this.” 

“Well, we’ve all four been suffering together,” the poor 
fellow told me. “But Lottie more than anybody. You 
may not think so, but she has. She knows that in a way 
it’s making a sacrifice, because Uncle Madison has ex- 
plained to her again and again that there’s not much chance 
to get as good an income out of anything else as safely; 
and she understands that. Well, if it is a sacrifice, it’s hers 
too, isn’t it? Because of course that money would all be 
hers some day—I’ve never expected them to leave me any 
of it. She doesn’t care for anything but her principles, you 
see; and Uncle Madison and Aunt Rennie and I can’t help 
recognizing the nobility in the stand she’s taking.. She 
honestly believes that they and she are living on money 


that belongs to the workers, and it’s got more and more 
unbearable to her to feel that way—until she just couldn’t 
bear it. She’s been talking about going away % 

“Yes,” I interrupted. ‘I know she has, and nothing 
else is going to satisfy her, as you’ll see. But never mind 
that now. I suppose she’s been talking more and more 
about going.”’ 

“Yes,” he admitted. “But it was because her principles 
were being more and more outraged the more she thought 
about it. So finally she said she’d rather die than compro- 
mise any longer. She had her trunk packed last Sunday 
afternoon, but Aunt Rennie cried so that Uncle Madison 
gave in. He went down and sold his whole box out 
Monday. Now the question is what to do with the money.” 

“Yes,” Isaid. “Isee. It’s quite a question, too, Henry.” 

He agreed to that ruefully. “Well, I’m afraid it is.” 

“The more so,” I said, ‘“‘since I take it that the money 
will have to be invested so that it doesn’t bring in anything 
that is produced by labor or else Lottie’ll leave home. It’s 
rather a job to find an investment of that kind. Perhaps 
it would be simpler to let her organize her socialistic state. 
Then Mr. Filmer would merely spend what cash he’d ac- 
cumulated, and when it was gone he and your Aunt Rennie 
would finish their old age convivially in an old workers’ 
home run by the state. But maybe her government would 
be in debt enough to let people buy interest-bearing bonds 
with it, and maybe she’ll let you do that now. Don’t you 
think you can easily convince her that taxpayers aren’t 
workers? I believe you can.” 

“What’s the good?” 

“Since the taxpayers pay the interest on government 
bonds,” I explained, “she might consent to Mr. Filmer’s 
putting his money into them.” 

Henry looked worried. “It means pinching for them, 
They won’t have half what they’ve been having.” 

“But if you’re going to humor Lottie’s principles,” I 
told him, ‘‘you can’t do much else.”’ 

I was right; it was the only thing to do, and so they did 
it. The old people let their housemaid go, but were still 
able to keep a cook, though she wasn’t a very good one, as 
I readily understood one night when I had dinner there. 

Three months later Lottie went away anyhow. She said 
she couldn’t compromise any longer; she was just as much 
a parasite as she had ever been, and it wasn’t endurable. 
Henry told me they just had to give in to it. She was 

(Continued on Page 134) 


The Old Lady Was Sitting Up on the Couch, Whimpering; and Lottie and Sabbatti Were Right in Front of Her, Both Talking at Her 
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FOREWORD 


HE sinister invasion of the vast and vitally necessary field 

of industrial alcohol by the bootleg industry, in its search for 
sufficient supplies to meet the demands of its market, has created 
a situation of such menace to business and to society as to cause 
grave concern to those acquainted with the facts. 

This criminal undermining of legitimate industry is Govern- 
ment’s most difficult problem in the enforcement of the pro- 
hibition laws. Government must protect legitimate industry in 
its unhampered use of alcohol, and must also wipe out of exist- 
ence the illegitimate users. These illegitimate users obtain per- 
mits to manufacture all manner of articles requiring the use of 
alcohol. They make only enough bona-fide products to justify 
obtaining large quantities of alcohol and then divert as much as 
possible to the bootleg trade. To cover this transaction they 
make a plausible amount of lawful commodities, and then out- 
rageously undersell the honest manufacturer, forcing him into 
bankruptcy or into similar illegal practices as a matter of self- 
protection. This applies to all phases of industry and business, 
from the retail druggist up to the wholesale manufacturer. 

The outlaw bootleg business can exist only through bribery 
and corruption, and constitutes a very real menace to the social 
order. Considerations such as these have brought such men as 
Major Walton Green into public service with a view to assisting 
Government in its serious efforts to restore respect for law. 

As chief prohibition investigator, Major Green was in charge 
of the recent round-up in New York City which resulted in the 
apprehension and indictment of perhaps the greatest and most 
highly organized liquor ring in America. From the nature of his 
duties, Major Green is in a position to speak with some au- 


thority. Lincoln C. Andrews, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 


York firm of Buncombe Brothers. He visits all 

parts of the country—all the great cities and many 
of the small ones. He has a liberal expense account. He 
wines and dines many customers and prospects, and is 
dined and wined in turn by countless other customers and 
prospects. He has friends in every town from Eastport to 
San Diego, and he knows where to get the real stuff in 
every burg from Seattle to Miami and back again. 

Mr. Goodfeller is a hail-business-fellow-well-met and he 
takes his rum as he finds it. That is to say, his New York 
bootlegger, whom he trusts, has given him cards to boot- 
leggers in many other cities—whom he also trusts. When 
he is at home he lives out on Long Island and buys his 
stuff through the steward of the country club, who in turn 
gets it from a local bootie who personally brings it up from 
Montauk or Jones’ Inlet whenever the Big Six have a boat 
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The Probtem of Prohibition En-« 
forcement Would be Measurably 
Easier if Industry Could Get 
Over its Thirst. But it Can’t. 
It Craves Alcohol Just as Badly 
as Does the Human Tummy, and 
in Far Greater Quantity 
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coming through. In addition, every so often, and when he 
can think of it, he sends samples to a druggist to be ana- 
lyzed. And he’s never had any trouble so far; he knows 
what he’s getting and whom he’s getting it from. 

Nevertheless, in the past two years Mr. Goodfeller— 
whose alias, by the way, is Mr. Average Citizen—has not 
had more than one drink of genuine spirits of any kind out 
of every hundred drinks that he has swallowed. Taken by 
and large the country over, 99 per cent of the post- 
prohibition whisky and spirits of every sort is impure—cut; 
which is to say, adulterated with alcohol and water any- 
where from two to six times its own volume. One cocktail 
out of a hundred, one house out of a hundred, one host out 
of a hundred—all the rest is synthetic, running all the de- 
grees from merely indigestible raw-alcohol concoctions at 
the top of the scale to poisonous mixtures at the bottom. 

Surprising statement? Yes. And most statements about 
prohibition, especially when made by dripping wets or 
evangelical drys, may be discounted 
as expressions of opinion, or desire, 
or hope as the case may be. But in 
this instance the figures are taken 
from a fairly cold-blooded and dis- 
passionate source—the report of the 
Industrial Alcohol Division’s Internal 
Revenue Laboratories at Washington, 
DAG: 

It is the duty of that bureau to 
analyze samples from every seizure 
made throughout the country. Last 
year the bureau analyzed something 
over 85,000 bootleg samples—two 
hundred and eighty a day, mind you— 
and found only the 1 per cent of genu- 
ine stuff cited above. This kind of 
wholesale and country-wide sampling 
gives a conclusive cross section of what 
we are really drinking. 

But assuming for the moment that only 1 per cent of the 
unlawful liquor we drink is genuine, it doesn’t by any 
means follow that there isn’t still a lot of genuine liquor 
coming into America. On the contrary. Though the 
Coast Guard and Customs have whittled down smuggling 
a good deal lately, there is still, and probably will be for a 
long, long time to come, an unholy amount of more or less 
genuine stuff leaking in through every arid pore of our far- 
flung borders. An unholy amount—yes; but at that only 


An unholy ar 
from the poin' 
of law enforcer 
besure, but fa 
than in thee 
of prohibition 
diculously ina¢ 
to satisfy th 
demands of f 
ket. Thereissti 
of smuggled 
coming in. B 
wholesale boot 
and not 
drinker, is 

The trut 
matter is th 
liquor has 
precious that the big bootleg rings cannot aff 
it uncut. If a Newark operator, for instance, 
thousand cases of real Scotch, he’ll cut it tw 
more and market 2000 to 4000 cases of synthetic. 
words, the diminishing supply of smuggled good 
the trade to use the genuine imported almost 
were an essence, or an essential oil—to use it n 
primer to start the gushing pump of rotgut. 
whisky is scarce. 

Over in Baltimore the other day one of 
bootleggers in the business spent three ho 
around, personally, in his car trying to lay hanc 
case of real Scotch for a party he was giving thai 
He couldn’t get it—though forty-eight hours 
had landed 2000 cases from one of his boats 
Highlands! But he had immediately sold the ‘ 
to a cutting plant, and every last genuine qu 
since lost its identity in a gallon of fake! j 

Now with this dwindling st 
imported spirits, and with thei 
ing ungetability of the shrink 
000,000 gallons of domes 
still held in bonded ware 
booties would long ago hav 
put to it to meet the demand 
one thing. And that one thi 
alcohol—straight ethyl aleoh 
lions of gallons of it—alcohol 0 
hand and in every trade. . 
plain or diluted or denatured 
impure or poisonous—but 
of some sort or other—thi 
stuff in a thousand forms 
mon’s day down to Volste 

And simultaneously wi 
covery that what men want 
not primarily wine or beer or 
but merely alcohol, sufficie 
luted and sweetened to slip down the human gull 
out regurgitation, came the second great boot! 
covery; and that was the final determination of afi 
suspected; which is, that not one man in a tl 
can, with his eyes closed—or open either, for that m 
taste the difference between good and bad whisky, ! 
new and old, between real and fake. Whisky is kr 
three things—smell, label and kick; and the gre: 
these is kick. 


fell, label and kick don’t need to be smuggled 
tum Row. Part of the smell, to be sure, is im- 
‘otch, but this basic smell—or flavor—can be 
ghty thin and still retain most of its original 
y.The two other ingredients, label and kick, are 
dnestic products. Labels are merely a matter of 
giand as for kick—well, there’s something over 
0( gallons of pure essence of kick being lawfully 
1 is country every year. 

e| little more exact, there was 87,000,000 gallons 
n leohol distilled in this country last year, and 
\sspoonful of that was a potential cocktail—every 
fa potential jag. It is this vast and unconfinable 
industrial alcohol which is the real problem of 
in. Industrial alcohol, pure or denatured, consti- 
ne biggest prohibition leak—certainly fifteen to 
ies, in volume, all other sources of supply com- 


ok at the thing quantitatively for a moment. 
mnnment knows that 87,000,000 gallons of ethyl 
s officially and legally distilled last year. The 
nt also knows that 6,000,000 gallons of this was 
ad legally released to hospitals, druggists, scien- 
o forth. That leaves 81,000,000, all of which was 
aly denatured so as to be undrinkable before it was 
-j industrial uses. And the records show that this 
\( was officially and presumably denatured. So 
yr roduction. 
Industrial Alcohol, A.W. O.L. 


fr consumption; that is tosay industrial consump- 

\."his also is a matter of official record. Eighty-one 
lons of denatured alcohol disappears presum- 

0000 industries; but nothing like 81,000,000 gal- 

2ars in the finished products which come out of 

tries. Try. as it may, Government can’t even 
ecount for something like 10,000,000 gallons of 
ed alcohol. The records show 81,000,000 gal- 
rag on its lawful way to industrial consump- 
ifsomewhere along the line, somewhere between 

i denaturer and final manufacturer, somewhere 

000 gallons difference between gross production 

Asumption vanishes into thin air. Does it evap- 

Idoes not. It goes into the American stomach, 
nthetic bootleg route. Government statistics 

2 it is lost, and government chemists—with the 

a ples cited above—show where it is found. Ten 

ons is the official leak; Bacchus and the booties 

.¢ how much more really gets out. 

\’s stop a minute and reflect upon how much 
be made out of 10,000,000 gallons of alcohol. 
ron’t like this, but the laboratory men say the 
Te conservative. They say that 10,000,000 gal- 

hol makes up into 20,000,000 gallons of whisky, 

. At five trade quarts to the gallon, that makes a 

t7 round total of 100,000,000 bottles a year, or 

iN short of one rough-and-ready bottle of liquor 

nan, woman and child in the country. That, 
is from diverted industrial alcohol alone. Add 
thing you please—for it is only guessable—for 

n home stills, bathtub wines, and so on, and you 

“sible total to shake a bottle at. However, lest 

i too cocky at this point, we may remind them 

uica’s preprohibition consumption of beverage 

ane was about 130,000,000 gallons a year, or 
ie bottles! 
ly, it may be asked, cannot the Government, 

Irvises and controls the distilling and denaturing 

fitable ocean of alcohol, prevent its wholesale 

i'0 bootleg channels? There are a good many 

\iich we shall see later, but chief among them is 

¥dous postwar growth of the industrial de- 
leohol. American industry uses three times as 
strial aleohol today as it did in 1915. Much of 

ee is due to the antifreeze solutions in our 
is—ethy] alcohol made inseparably and un- 

Jpoisonous with wood alcohol. Yes, your 


radiator compound is about 
the only mixture your bootie 
doesn’t cook and bottle up 
for you. 

But aside from antifreeze 
mixtures—which account for 
75 per cent of the completely 
denatured alcohol — Amer- 
ican industry is using alcohol 
in amounts and in processes 
which the general public has 
very little idea of. Most of 
us, before prohibition at least, 
when we thought of alcohol 
at all, connected it with Turk- 
ish baths, toy engines, toilet 
waters and surgery. But to- 
day there are countless other 
uses in science and manufac- 
turing. Alcohol can be made 
from a hundred things, and a 
thousand things can be made 
from alcohol. And science, 
day by day and month by 
month, is finding thousands 
of new uses. 

One great use includes the 
manufacture of celluloid in 
its many forms. Combs, 
brushes, manicure sets, toilet 
articles, films—above all, 
movie films—and a whole 
line of collodion and photo- 
graphic products. Cosmetics, 
rouge, lipsticks, face lotions, 
hair tonics and barber sup- 
plies, not omitting shaving 
creams and soaps. Artificial 
leather, automobile seats, 
paint, varnish, embalming 
fluids and billiard balls, tooth 
paste and toilet waters, and, 
of course, thousands of drug 
and chemical products. 

The American dye industry, hand-nurtured since the 
war, has drawn an ever-increasing amount of alcohol. The 
same is true of the manufacture of high-grade perfumes— 
an industry at one time virtually monopolized by the 
French. But now, with our tax-free denatured alcohol, 
American perfumes have almost run the imported off the 
market, so that the French have thrown up their hands 
and are practically confining themselves to sending over 
concentrated extracts and essential oils for combination 
with our domestic alcohol. America today is not only sup- 
plying most of its own needs in scented waters of all de- 
scriptions but is actually building up an export business. 


But there are 
The Diminishing — 
Supply of Smuggled CAD 


other and less 
common uses. 
Se ree That anesthetic 
oo = s orctng 
“The Trade’’ to Use ether, guncotton 
theGenuineImported and various other 
Almost as Though co explosives have 
itWerean ae 
Essence 


an alcohol base is 
a commonplace, 
But it’s more sur- 
prising to know 
that the enormous 


The Amount of Medicaments and Rubs Absorbed 
by Some Rural Communities is Staggering 
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and ever-growing production 
of artificial silk is also due to 
alcohol. Virtually all these 
peacetime plants are con- 
vertible almost overnight 
into grim wartime powder 
mills. The factory that turns 
out vanity sets today may be 
making high explosives for 
the war of tomorrow. 

The making of artificial silk 
is a wholly new industry since 
the war, and a fascinating 
process into the bargain. 
Curiously enough, the process 
is not dissimilar to the mak- 
ing of smokeless powder. The 
weavable thread is made out 
of alcohol, ether and gun- 
cotton. Cotton linters— 
which are very low-grade 
cotton products— are ni- 
trated, but the nitration is 
not carried quite so far as in 
the production of the explo- 
sive grades of nitrated cotton. 
This is perhaps fortunate, as 
otherwise, on some fine Au- 
gust day, your silk shirt 
might blow up. Well, the ni- 
trated cotton is dissolved in a 
solution of alcohol and ether, 
and the mixture is then forced 
at tremendous pressure 
through tiny openings and is 
blown out into the air in the 
form of gossamerlike silken 
thread. And out of these cob- 
webby strands of alcohol and 
ether and decomposed wood 
ie fiber are woven the astonish- 
ingly beautiful and genuine- 
seeming textures known as 
artificial silk. The same al- 
cohol that makes synthetic silk to fool the eye but not 
the washtub makes synthetic gin to fool the palate but 
not the kidneys. The same alcohol that makes synthetic 
ivory billiard balls makes synthetic highballs. The same 
alcohol that gives a man his jag gives a woman her mani- 
cure set, her lipstick and cosmetics, and the celluloid film 
when she spends an afternoon at the movies. 


The Real Modern Toper 


12 IS the very universality of the legitimate uses of alco- 
hol that makes it so difficult to curb the illegal use which 
is warp and inseparable woof of its production and distribu- 
tion. Now it may be a moot question whether the human 
system can get along without alcohol. But industry and 
science cannot. Man’s body may not need alcohol, but 
man needs it to make the things that go on his body and 
that serve his comfort and convenience in a hundred daily 
uses. 

The problem of prohibition enforcement would be meas- 
urably easier if industry could get over its thirst. But 
it can’t. It craves alcohol just as badly as does the human 
tummy, and far more justifiably and in a hundredfold 
greater quantity. The problem of enforcement is to satisfy 
the lawful craving of industry while denying the unlawful 
thirst of the individual lawbreaker. You cannot curtail the 
manufacture of alcohol because some 15 per cent is di- 
verted. You can’t burn down the commercial house to 
drive out the alcoholic rats. 

So much for that. Now let’s see how alcohol is made, 
how it is denatured and how and where 10,000,000 gallons 
is diverted into bootleg channels. Most grain alcohol 
is not made from grain at all, but from molasses. 

(Continued on Page 129) 
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“‘¥ou Two Bimbos Don’t Look Like Regular Real-Estate Agents to Me, None That I Ever Saw"’ 


S Us) 


OW, friends, I want to say this: 

| N When a man goes in the real- 

estate business in Florida, he is 

liable to come out a little prejudiced. 

That’s human nature, and I shouldn’t 

wonder if I got a little of itin myself. So I’ll tell you what 

happened to me and George McMonigle down in the land 

of the itching palm and the property orange, and I won’t 
be hurt if you say, ‘‘ Yes, but who believes it?” 

The story opens with George and I reclining against a 
stack of bathtubs on the freight platform of the Palmetto 
Gold Coast Railroad at the magic city of Miami, called 
locally—get it right—‘‘ My-am’a.”’ It was 3:25 P.M. of a 
perfect June day in early November, and the rattler we 
were waiting for had been overdue since 10:20 A.M. Ever 
traveled in Florida—tried to, I mean? 

But that wasn’t what I was mad about; I’ll tell you. 
This George had had three hundred dollars of the United 
States that morning, half of it mine, and now a bookie 
over at Hialeah had it. We had picked the roll up in 
singles and deuces almost, touting for the jai alai game, 
and just when we had a stake, what does Treasurer George 
do? He puts the firm’s assets down in one large dripping 
chunk on a red-hot tip on Henriquez and Hernandez in the 
third frame. Was I mad? I couldn’t speak. 

A fellow comes out of the agent’s office, takes a flash 
around and sees nothing and bustles over to us. ; 

“Hey,” he says, cordial but not respectful, “ 
*bos want to pick up two bucks?” 

““No,” I said, speaking briefly. 

““Well, the idea!’’ said George, trying to side in with me. 

““We do,’ I said, just to cross him—the dummy. 

“Walk this way,”’ says the fellow, and he shows us one of 
those panorama maps such as they have in very high-toned 
real-estate offices in Miami. This one was twelve feet long 
and eight feet high, and was molded in plaster relief, with a 
wooden shadow box around it and sockets for electric 
lights. It was a work of art, showing a blue river, and 
yellow land cut up in lots, and green palm trees, and liver- 
colored mansions and hotels, and an American flag on a 
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marble courthouse. It was called Paradise-on-Chootchee, 
and it looked like a long ton. 

“Did you mean two apiece?” I asked, dubious of 
George’s strength. 

‘Agreed,’ snapped the fellow, looking at his watch. 
Ps hiinae 

George took hold of the front end and I took the rear, 
and we heaved it up and walked after our party. It was 
not so heavy, especially after I directed George to move 
down nearer the middle; he is a big stout fellow, and 
needed the exercise more than I. We walked along First 
Avenue to Flagler Street, and then east on Flagler Street 
almost to Miami Avenue. 

Miami has a population of a quarter of a million, a fellow 
was telling me; seventy-five thousand of them have a 
home, and the rest stand around Flagler Street. What do 
they do? Well, they talk real estate and swap lies, and eat 
hot hamburgers and drink pineapple juice, and answer all 
questions about the city with promptness and courtesy. 
This is how they answer, “‘Search me, brother! Don’t 
mention it.” 

A real-estater in linen knickers and no hat or coat was 
leading a band of prospects toward his mart, urging them 
along at a half trot, barking orders to his confederate at the 
end of the line to watch out sharp for hijackers who might 
try to dash in and cut some of the band out. The prospects 
looked very picturesque in their native costumes of over- 
coats and all-wool suits and fur muffs and boas; they had 
evidently just been brought in from their homes in the 
frozen North. They looked bewildered and meek but not 
ill treated, though it was a shame to make the old ladies of 
the group run. Well, sir, when the headman is not watch- 
ing, George shoves the front end of Paradise-on-Chootchee 
in between him and his catch. The headman was not more 
than ten seconds occupied in knocking people over and 
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bursting around the end, and 
time, believe me or not, he lost 
convoy. A few of them hadb 
qui vive for a chance to lam, afte 
had all expenses paid from low 
diana or wherever, and a shoal of real-estate agents 
knickers who had been hanging on the flanks of the 
accounted for the rest of the missing. They l 

in and grabbed their prey, and started a high-s 
talk, and maneuvered the chosen ones into hall 
basements and flivvers to hide. 

And then George has to knock over a basket © f 
and set them to rolling hither and yon like a broke 
of pearls.. Now if there’s one thing that’s lool | 
very highly in Florida it’s oranges. They are t §: 
fruit. Oh, they can be bought—I saw them on 
there in Miami for only a dollar a dozen, which is 
more than they would cost in New York—but ea’ 
and treating them rough is not au fait in Florida. T 
called “‘Yankee food,” and are used principally as 
estate props. The first yelp an immigrant lets out @ 
whether he is brought in by the slave raiders or pa 
own way, is “‘Ooh, look at the oranges on that tree 
he is sold. The orange tree has the edge even on 
there is a big industry in cutting down the nat 
trees and planting out palm trees, and they call the 
palm the royal palm, but if the coconut is king 
is still the ace. If you want oranges to eat, don’t 
it when buying; there’s a local feeling against d 
the visible supply. ~% 

So, what with George’s haste and awkwardnes 
much in the way on Flagler Street, and I was mig 
when our conductor turned into a real-estate off 
put down Paradise-on-Chootchee and wiped th 
our necks; it was hot on Flagler Street. I pulle 
local newspaper and resumed reading the first- 
of a terrible blizzard in Ohio. It was mighty inte 
could have stood for a few frost bites myself jus 

Our conductor comes out with the proprietor 
office, and they are having an argument. Our man2V' 


sre it is for you. I’ve made delivery. You’ll get our 

‘lin the morning.” 

te proprietor says, “‘Save your stationery, mister. I 
Jed that order yesterday. Look here, I gave you that 

-@ in August, and I’ve been waiting since. I can’t do 
ess like that. I don’t want it now. Take it away.” 

‘Tix,” said our man. “It’s been down in the freight 

aon for the last six weeks. How can we take it back? 

io good to us.” 

‘ nd it’s no good to me,”’ said the proprietor. “I only 
in option on the acreage, and now it’s expired.” 

“ha,” said our man, “‘so that’s why! You’ll hear from 
awyer.” And he starts to walk off. 

“fey,” I call. ‘Four bucks!”’ 

‘)on’t give it to him until he pays you,” he says, vanish- 
‘to the crowd. ‘‘Lien on it for your four dollars.” 

‘Ve'll lean on your eye for our four dollars!” shouts 

a ze. 

ou heard that, didn’t you?” said I to the proprietor. 

‘uits me,” he said, disappearing into his deadfall. 

*‘hen where do we get off, Peter?”’ complained George. 

‘Ve will leave it here, and go get that little squirt who 

us to carry it,” said I. And we did that to a certain 

t}t when a cop grabbed us. 

ey have smart cops in Miami, strapping young fellows 

tibig gats strapped outside. 

fey,” said this clubman, “‘are you leaving your banner 

tid you? Take it along with you. And get off Flagler 

with it, too; I’ve been piping you.” 

‘ts not ours, officer, honest,’’ I said. “It belongs to 

bozo in there. Make him take it, will you?” 

‘ou brought it here, and you’re going to take it away,” 

he cop, laying down the law. 

> lifted up Paradise-on-Chootchee and carried it 

ad into Miami Avenue. I wasn’t going to give it up 

{ somebody paid our traveling expenses with it, and 

‘dingly we packed it down northeast Second Street to 

almetto Gold Coast tracks again. Not seeing the 

)1drel who had hired us, we lost hope, and were quietly 
ing Paradise-on-Chootchee into the freight jam when 

égent come out and caught us in the act. 

“Jan this go on the ten-twenty for Key West?” I said, 

ing. “On our ticket?” 


; 


“The ten-twenty left five minutes ago,” he said. “Take 
this away with you. Nothing but perishables.”’ 

“Why, that’s the train we were waiting for, Peter,” said 
George. ‘‘It’s left ahead of time.” 

““When is there liable to be another train?” I asked the 
agent. ‘‘No, never mind that time-table; I’m serious. 
Give us your honest opinion as an expert. You must have 
seen more trains than one during your years with the 
Palmetto. So step in there like a good fellow, and ring 
a date on that calendar for us to see.” 

“Never you mind the Palmetto,” he said, giving us a 
look bursting with local pride. “‘If the likes of you would 
stay off it, we could haul more people who pay their fare. 
Will you take this dust catcher out of here? Here, Ike! 
Here, Moe!”’ 

He calls a couple of Jim Crows, and they pick up 
Paradise-on-Chootchee and tote it across to a vacant lot 
and stand it up against a fence. George and I followed on. 
Not caring to mingle with the hot and peevish mob in the 
passenger station, I went around behind Paradise-on- 
Chootchee and sat down in the grateful shade of its many 
stately palm trees. 

I must have dozed, because the next thing I knew 
George was handing me a ten-dollar bill. 

“Half for you,”’ he said. 

I reached out to pinch him and see if he was awake, but 
he went away quickly around the corner. I heard voices 
out there, and it came to me that there was a crap game 
on. It is always high time to pull George out of a crap 
game, and when he has already taken ten dollars what 
could be sweeter? So I went around to get him. 

There are three people scanning Paradise-on-Chootchee, 
and striving vainly to hide their admiration of the wonder- 
ful scenery. One of them is a lady, and she is full of 
covetousness and envy. 

She said, “‘ Will you take a binder from me at the same 
price, young man?” 

George said, “I will take twenty dollars from you or 
anybody else, bar none.” 

“Then I will have this lot near the courthouse,” she 
said, opening her bag and pulling out a sheaf of travelers’ 
checks. “‘To whom do I make this out?” 

“Peter Rook, madam,” I answered in the nick of time. 
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“Do I have to sign anything?”’ she asked. 

“Not a thing,” I said. ‘‘ Your word is amply sufficient.” 

I pouched the check, which was as good as gold, and 
thanked her for her patronage. 

“You will find us here every afternoon while the weather 
and the police permit,” I said, with a touch of humor that 
made her smile. 

“Can you break a fifty, Peter?’’ sings out George, who 
has found money on another prospect. And I hand over 
my accumulated savings in exchange for a crinkly half 
century. 

The best was yet to come. “‘And when and where do I 
pay the rest of the money?”’ says the prospect. 

“Yes, Peter, he is to pay more yet, honest he is,”’ says 
George, seeing my eyes roll. ‘‘He owes us yet, Peter, a 
hundred and eighty dollars. I do not know what for, 
Peter, but that is how it is. The first fellow comes along 
asks me what we want, and I says twenty dollars for the 
lot, figuring he is buying the map, and he explains to me 
that is 10 per cent of two hundred dollars and he will pay 
the rest in one, two and three years.” 

The prospect looks us over suspiciously with this, and 
he says, “You two bimbos don’t look like regular real- 
estate agents to me, none that I ever saw. And that re- 
minds me, where is this lot I am buying and how do I get 
there? I guess you better give me back my twenty bucks.” 

“In a pig’s eye,”’ I said. ‘“‘What do you think we are in 
the real-estate business for? There is no refund depart- 
ment in this business, young fellow. Take it on the run.” 

“T will get a cop,” he promises, going off. 

Well, naturally, George and I do not want any un- 
pleasantness with the armed forces of Miami, so we pick 
up Paradise-on-Chootchee and run it up an alley and park 
it under a bougainvillea vine. 

“The man’s right,” I said, as we hiked for Flagler 
Street. “You don’t look no more like a real-estate agent 
than I do. Who ever saw a real-estate agent wearing a hat 
and coat and a regular pair of pants? We will throw away 
the upper works and get us each a pair of those nifty 
knickers, and then we will look like real real-estaters.”’ 

After an hour’s hunt we found a clothing store that was 
still selling clothes, and we got fitted out from the waist 

(Continued on Page 98) 


‘‘We Ain’t Seen a House or a Soul in Two Hours. 


Nobody Would Ever Come Out Here to See Our Property” 


He Paused, Noting the Sheen of Her Hair in the Moonlight. 
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was high time Gloria took a husband. She 

was old enough, said Mrs. Bradford, to cut 
short her career of frivolity and settle down to the 
really serious things of life. To which Gloria, smiling like 
an angel who has had a particularly heavenly existence, 
replied that the really serious things of life left her cold, 
ruined her appetite and gave her goose flesh. 

“Some day, of course,” she’d admit, sighing, “‘I suppose 
T’ll come to it. But at present I can’t seem to strike the 
proper mental attitude. I’m too healthy.’’ Whereupon her 
aunt, who was a widow and a practical woman, would point 
out to her that this was nonsense. And Gloria would say, 
with that ingenuousness which so became her, “‘But ’ma 
nonsensical person, Aunt Emma. I’ve searched my soul, 
and I can’t find the slightest meaning to it. It’s like one 
of those kaleidoscope things—full of nice bright bits that 
keep jiggling and changing. Awfully gay and nice, but the 
general effect doesn’t make sense.” 

“Tt would if you got married,” Aunt Emma rebuked her. 

“Oh, marriage?”’ Gloria would answer, as though this 
were not the whole point and purpose of the matter. 
“Pfft! You can always get married.” 

So it went along. Life was a carnival and Gloria at- 
tended it. One saw her at dances, whirling indefatigably 
about the room, floating from the arms of one man into 
the indistinguishable arms of another, her classic face a 
flushed oval of delight. One noticed her lunching at the 
Brevoort with painters, poets and other such outlandish 
folk, or at Sherry’s with some high-toned johnny who 
was—she would explain—a survival of her polite youth. 
And no first night in the theater was complete without 
Gloria, who arrived, usually, just before the curtain, in an 
unwarrantable state of excitement, with this or that per- 
son—preferably a critic—in tow. Gloria had a weakness 
for critics. She said they were men who had achieved, 
through suffering, a childlike sweetness of nature. 


H«= aunt, with whom she lived, insisted that it 
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Her best friend on earth, John Weare, was a critic. He 
wrote theatrical reviews for a smart new weekly magazine 
that loved him and paid him a living wage. At least, as he 
frequently remarked to Gloria, he was, in a moderate sort 
of way, alive and kicking. To which Gloria would reply 
that he was by all odds the most successful person in New 
York—and at times the most exasperating. 

“You’re the only man I know,” she once told him, “‘who 
never gives me a chance to feel sorry for him. I’m coming 
down some day and darn your socks. If that doesn’t do it, 
then I’ll just never be able to feel sorry for you.” 

“Come along,” said John. 

So it became the custom for Gloria to drop in, once a 
month or so, at his modest apartment in East Highth 
Street, for what she called a secret domestic orgy. 

“‘T find it impossible to pity you,’’ she confessed after 
one such visit. ‘“‘But on the other hand I get rid of a lot of 
incipient feminine complexes. By fussing around with 
darning cotton and a dust cloth I fool my unconscious into 
believing that I’m really a contented housewife.” 

“‘Want to look out,’”’ warned John Weare. ‘‘ Your un- 
conscious may fool you one of these days.” 

“Pff!’”? said Gloria. ‘‘Who’s afraid!” 

Then one day, early in April, in the midst of a belated 
spring blizzard—a phenomenal day, take it all.in all— 
Gloria arrived at John’s apartment with snow in her au- 
burn hair and a strange worry in her eyes. 

“Hello,” said John. “Glad you dropped in. Been 
working. Been looking at the blizzard. Tired of both. 
Let’s have tea.”’ 

“Make it strong,’”’ commanded Gloria, throwing her 
things on the couch. ‘‘I’m feeling frightfully low.” 

““What’s wrong?” : 


“Promise That No Husband of Yours Will Ever Come Between Us?” 
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“Oh, nothing,” she muttered. ‘“ Mind if I pe 
the fire?”’ 

“Do.” So she sat down before the old-fas0 
coal grate and poked the fire while he flow 
about in the dark closet where his cooking facilitivy 
located. 

Finally he came out, looked at her and said, “Cal 
papa. Something’s happened. Tell me.” 

She glanced up at him, smiling, he thought, quite it 
ically. .| 

“Tt’s Aunt Emma,” murmured Gloria; ‘‘somethg 
said to me.” 

“Must have been something horrible,” he comr® 
**Never saw you so depressed.” 

“Tt was horrible. Perfectly fiendish! And oh, 

“What was it?” ; 

“Well,” said Gloria, ‘Aunt Emma said—it ' 
luncheon, she’d been lecturing me steadily for an he’, 
I’d stood her off as best I could, when all at 01 
pointed her finger at me and said, ‘Gloria Bradford’? 
twenty-seven years old!’ And I was completely ers 

“Ha!” said John Weare. ‘Look at me! I’m 
two!” 

““Yes,” she answered despondently, “‘and I kn¢! 
who are forty; I even know women who are foy, 
credible as it may seem. But that doesn’t sweeten 
I’m twenty-seven. That’s the dreadful, the unes 
fact!” * 

Weare looked at her curiously and rather st mn 

“ Disappointedin you,” hesaid withemphasis. “10 
only silly women worried about their ages. Thoujt 
were too intelligent.” » 46 

“Don’t scold me, John dear. I can’t stand it. 
what right have you to think I’m intelligent? T' 
I’ve never given you any reason to suspect | 
“Stop fizzing,”’ he ordered. | 


p: 


“Yes, John.” 


_= 


41 for heaven’s sake stop looking crushed! You may 
at as a pancake, but no good showing it.” 

\, John.” 

1!” he said, studying her analytically. ‘Now I'll 
.1e case—help you to clear your mind—see things 
lly.” 

s, my darling?” 

Int is,’ he analyzed, fumbling his chin, “you’ve 
ély realized that life is finite. Thoughtless youth 
ace to contemplative maturity and slight panic sets 
imulative effect of Aunt Emma’s lectures finally 
impression. You hear the clock ticking.” 

jo,” admitted Gloria; and added, with one of her 
; transitions of mood, ‘‘I also hear the kettle boil- 


at? Oh, yes! Well, then let’s have tea.” 
»rew a small table to the hearth; Gloria assembled 


(cae They sat down gratefully to tea and muf- 
‘cidentally toasted on the fire shovel—and mar- 


lies,” she sighed, “‘I’ll always have you. Even 

.m married, we’ll still keep up our friendship, won’t 

’ 

a when you’re—— My Lord, Gloria, don’t tell 

re actually thinking of ——’”’ 

/— of getting married? Yes, I am.” 

d!” he repeated, dazed. 

(Be all,” she went on thoughtfully, ‘‘why shouldn’t I 
A strapping wench like me, with money of my 

,sound constitution and no particular ambitions. 

jilthy, inside and out; I’ve no career to cramp me, 

— Oh, well, I suppose I’m tired of playing around,” 

oria, and sighed again and looked like an angel who 

y has grown weary of her heavenly existence. 

tilted up his head and looked at her. 

‘inning to believe you’re serious,” he said weightily. 

y should you doubt me?” 

ll, but it’s such a complete reversal of form! Never 

if anything so inconsistent.” 


id saucers and brought the porcelain pot from the — 


“You forget,” said Gloria, tasting her tea, “that I’m a 
woman.” 

‘‘Ha-ha!’’ shouted John. 

“You needn’t laugh. There’s something in it!” 

He stopped laughing and pulled his chin and said, 
“H’m! So there is. Curious how our modern superiority 
vanishes in the light of the ancient physiological plati- 
tudes. Here you are, a thoroughgoing young modern ——”’ 

“Thanks for the adjective,” interrupted Gloria. 

“But you are also—accidentally enough—a woman. 
Therefore you feel that you must marry a husband, and 
when I ask you why the hell, or words to that effect, you 
justify your action by pointing solemnly to your sex!” 

“Just the same,” she retorted, “‘it’s a good reason.”’ 

“Of course it is. Splendid! But rather extraordinary 
you’ve just discovered it,’’ said John with some asperity. 

Gloria was dignified. 

“The modern woman marries deliberately,”’ she stated, 
“and with her eyes open. Take me, for example. I intend 
to marry, but I don’t intend to do it hastily or on a senti- 
mental basis. I shall take time to consider everything.” 

““How much time?”’ he asked. 

“Well,” said Gloria thoughtfully, “I shan’t choose a 
husband till the end of May, at least.”’ 

“Two months,” observed John. ‘“H’m. You're going 
to make an intensive campaign of it?” 

“ec I am.” 

“And may I inquire which one of your numerous ad- 
mirers you’ve decided to accept?” 

“That’s just the point,” answered Gloria. 
decided.” 

“Not definitely, perhaps. But there must be some- 
one ——” John paused; then gave her an accusing stare. 
“H’m! Of course that’s it. You’ve gone and fallen in 
love—I mean more than usually—and got excited over it. 
Though I don’t see how it’s possible this time of year, so 
early in the spring, with a blizzard raging.” 

“Tt isn’t,’’ said Gloria, ‘‘and I haven’t. I assure you 
I’m perfectly sober—I mean sane—I mean unbiased.”’ 

‘Then you’ve no particular candidate?” 


“T haven’t 
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“No. I thought I’d talk it over with you,’’ she ex- 
plained sweetly, ‘‘and sort of make out a list.” 

“A list?” 

“Of possible husbands, you know. Because I might fall 
down on the first one or two.” 

“Gloria!”’ he said; and for a moment sat blinking at her 
in amazement—an amazement not without its element of 
suspicion. ‘‘Are you,” he demanded, “‘by any chance 
making a fish of your friend John?”’ 

“Indeed I’m not! I’m simply asking your advice in 
helping me to pick out a husband. You see, the trouble is 
that all the men I know are so nice—not consistently bril- 
liant, perhaps, but nice.’’ 

“Brilliance,” said John, ‘‘is not a characteristic of the 
best husbands. Who’s Number One on the list?”’ 

“‘T told you I hadn’t decided. There’s Tommy Fenton 
and Berwick Paine and Perey Wolfe—Percy’s brilliant 
enough, heaven knows! But I sort of thought I’d start 
with Bartley Thompson.” 

“Thompson!” exploded John; then he grinned. ‘‘H’m! 
Yes, Thompson might do. Bad playwright. Ought to 
make good husband. Handsome, hard-working, sober and 
industrious. Never fails to sell his movie rights. Nice taste 
in neckties. Incurably romantic.” : 

“Bart,” said Gloria, ‘“‘is much better than his plays.” 

“Granted,” said John, “‘in the name of humanity.” 

“And he’s healthy. He told me he went regularly to the 
Y. M. C. A. and exercised with dumb-bells.”’ 

“Must get some of his inspiration from them,” jeered her 
friend the critic. But Gloria was impervious to this shal- 
low irony. 

“The more I think of it,’’ she mused, ‘‘the more I’m 
convinced that Bart’s the man.” 

‘All right,’ John told her. ‘‘Have Bart if you want 
him. But that’s the end of our friendship. Bart hates me. 
Thinks I’m poison. I’ve knocked his plays.” 

“Pfft!’’ returned Gloria. ‘‘He’ll forgive you. I'll see to 
that. I won’t have any feud between my best friend and 
my prospective husband.” 

(Continued on Page 75) 


“I’ve Changed My Tactics. From Now On I’m Going to be —Not Modern But Universal. I’m Going to Leave it to Fate’”’ 
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HEN pro- 
fessional 
or ama- 


teur philosophers 
are hard pressed 
for a bit of high- 
tension wisdom 
they sooner or 
later haverecourse 
to the moldy 
theory that when 
a man makes bet- 
ter mousetraps or 
nut picks than 
anybody else, he 
may dwell in the 
depths of the dark- 
est forest, with no 
neighbors except 
an occasional 
muskrat and a 
flock of itinerant 
chickadees, and 
still an eager popu- 
lace will wear a 
path to his door. 
From the fre- 
quency with which 
this theory is 
brought out into 
the cold, cruel 
light of day and 
dusted off and held 
up to the admiring 
gaze of all by- 
standers, it is ob- 
vious that many 
Northerners still 
consider it a great 
fundamental truth. 

In Florida, how- 
ever, it is not so 
considered. It may be that a new country hasn’t so much 
use or so much time for philosophy as an older country; it 
may be that this particular bit of philosophy is a trifle more 
rancid than has been generally thought; but whatever the 
reason, the philosopher who tried to use this theory as a 
part of his stock in trade in Florida would be loudly and 
openly advised to give up philosophy and turn to some 
more congenial pursuit, such as shoveling sand. 


Where Silence is Not Golden 


LORIDA philosophy holds that every purchaser in- 

stinctively throws up a wall of resistance to protect 
himself against the person who has something to sell. Con- 
sequently, it argues, the person who makes mousetraps, 
even though they are supermousetraps, and then sits among 
the chickadees in the depth of 
the forest primeval and waits 
for the world to fight its way to 
the door in search of the mouse- 
traps will soon starve to death 
unless he attracts attention to 
his mousetraps by means of the 
most powerful ballyhoo at his 
command. 

This belief is particularly 
prevalent in Florida real-estate 
circles, and there seem to be 
good grounds for the belief. As 
is well known to all enterprising 
Florida real-estate dealers, the 
Florida climate was enjoyed at 
comparatively early dates by 
such able and farsighted tour- 
ists as Juan Ponce de Leon, 
Hernando de Soto, Sir Francis 
Drake, Gen. Andrew Jackson 
and Gen. Zachary Taylor. The 
climate was as mild and pleas- 
ing and beneficent in those days 
as it is at present; but none of 
these gentlemen bought real es- 
tate—a fact that they would be 
certain to regret deeply if they 
could return to Florida today. 
Yet if the natural advantages 
of the state could have been 
pointed out to them through 
skillfully worded advertise- 
ments, or by real-estate salesmen 
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who knew their business, it is safe to say that they would 
have gone in heavily for Florida acreage. 

It is also a fact that Americans of the present day are 
inclined to be as backward as De Soto and Ponce de Leén 
and Andrew Jackson unless they can be exposed to a well- 
developed Florida ballyhoo. They entrain in Northern 
cities, where dirty snow may cover the iron-hard earth 
with a repulsive blanket, and where human wrists and 
ankles are chapped and sore from the merry blasts of good 
old King Winter; and they descend from their trains 
beside palm-fringed blue waters from which silvery mullet 
hurl themselves hysterically and continuously in grace- 
ful parabolas, or in towns where trees are green, heavy 
underwear is unknown and unovercoated persons move in 
comfort—except when dodging the automobiles, which 
mysteriously appear to outnumber the inhabitants. 
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Residences Rising on a New Florida Development 
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orange gro\ 
Orlando an) 


stantly nois)| 
growing pai, 
the perfect 
that have 


which held 
ing but dimi 
pleasure cra 
til two year} 
at the a 
potato fiel) 
De Funiak§)n 
and the ci 
fields of Mait 
County and the tomato fields of Dade County and thei 
rich farms of the Everglades, and at all the other rel 
able growths that Florida has produced in recent A 
They would look at these things and wag their hei 
pleased surprise, and occasionally remark: “‘Prettyo 
place; warm and nice; like to live here some day.” Anih 
they go home without taking any steps to live there) 
day. } 


Spellbinders and Real-Estate Binders 


ENCE, therefore, the ballyhoo; hence the loud ci 
and the beating on tom-toms and the tumultuoit 
roar that emanates from the Florida real-estate dealeia 
all others who have at heart the building of the stati 
Hence the reluctance of the Floridian to live in theé 
woods and wait for the public to wear a path to his) 
Hence the inclination of 
Floridian to push out intt 
center of things, to loca! 
door where the public can’t 
it, and to call the world’s i 
tion in no muted tones {1 
super real estate behind it 
Hence, in short, the fre! 
in Florida of the most povr 
and exciting advertising » 
ods that can be evolved |) 
telligent and industrious! 
agents and advertising ex! 
and the determination 0! 
part of each Floridian to té! 
truth about Florida—no nt 
how favorable it may be-! 
he develops train annou‘ 
tonsils. | 
The combined result (| 
newspaper advertisements 
versation, climate and ? 
estate arguments that { 
make up the Florida bally ‘ 
weakening in the extreme 
wall of resistance with whit 
purchaser is supposed to p 
himself against the seller. 
This wall is known inf 
estate parlance as sales 1 
ance; and the average 
to Florida has as much ¢! 
of retaining his sales yo 
in all its Northern perfect: 


_grown man has of retaining the boyhood nick- 
Babe after he has grown a full set of whiskers. 
‘ida is frequently visited by Northern gentlemen 
tightness is so well established that they are pop- 
| supposed to squeak whenever they stoop sud- 
In the North these gentlemen sometimes spend 
and months and even years in viewing with the 
st suspicion any land investment that may be 
i to them. They not only look at a piece of 
‘ern real estate from all sides before dropping 
money into it but they look at it from several 
vhose existence is unknown even to believers in 
‘arth dimension. 
yen they come to Florida, however, something is 
| happen as soon as they are exposed to the bally- 
Nobody can be sure what it is that happens. The 
('s aren’t sure and the native Floridians aren’t sure. 
wnly thing that has any resemblance to it is the 
|that happens in popular works of fiction when 
hing seems to snap in the hero’s brain. 
sooner has the tight and ordinarily suspicious 
/erner entered Florida than he buys land at prices 
bre almost universally acknowledged to be too high; 
\verybody, including himself, thinks that he has 
ja shocking exhibition of himself. There is also 
f ‘eeling against the person who sells him the land, 
sy, Hither privately or publicly, heis characterized 
bber. 


Foresight and Hindsight 


\[ many years ago a wealthy, astute and socially 
-ominent Chicago lady bought hundreds of thou- 
of acres of land on the west coast of Florida for 
Jollarsan acre. The man who sold her the land was 
‘lly abused by his associates for charging her such 
‘dful price. He was apologetic, but claimed that 
(aldn’t do anything about it because the lady 
Pltopayit. She had succumbed to some early but 
ive ballyhooing. 
yng to the small size of adding machines now in use 
‘rida, it is difficult to estimate the present value of 


ene land; but its value per acre sounds as disgustingly 
4'd to the local residents as did three dollars an acre 


the lady bought it. 


(ie ten years ago, when the Florida ballyhoo was a 
ind ineffectual piping, like the piping of infant frogs 
Joadside swamp, a distinguished New York lawyer 
| Iked into purchasing at Palm Beach a narrow strip of 
junning from the ocean to Lake Worth—a distance 
.'w hundred yards—for the horrifyingly large amount 
People were 
iz to admit his ability as a lawyer, but all of them 


§:,000. On the strip he built a home. 


el that as a 
dvuyer he was 
ing of the 
sits. 
11922 the 
lyhoo had 
2 stronger, 
(somebody 
ito talk him 
Jecepting the 
{tic sum of 
(100 for the 
erty. The 
neman who 
othe offer was 
i2rsally re- 
‘ed as being 
47 deficient in 
s The lawyer 
¢2e confirmed 
“quaintances, 
feir opinion 
kis lack- 
(ness by re- 
il: the offer. 
i 1923 the 
lioo was loud 
denetrating, 
de was talked 
t selling his 
Nerty for 
/ 00 to a man 
al regarded 
ing crazy. 
(same prop- 
¥n1924, when 
: ris bally- 
ad risen to a 
lerous roar, 
old as small 
i ire lots for 
ceponterus 
of $1,500,000 
}eople who 
thought to be 
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demented. If anyone was enough of an imbecile to wish to 
buy it up in 1925, he might have been able to do so for 
$4,000,000 or $5,000,000. 

In the early days of Florida a visitor’s sales resistance 
had to do its own collapsing, and it could not always be 
depended on to do this. 

For many years the large hotels of St. Augustine and 
Tampa and Palm Beach and Miami were occupied during 
the winter months by guests whose visits to the Southland 
were enlivened by the purchase of little or nothing to re- 
mind them of their sojourn in the near-tropics save an 
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A Bit of Florida’s Most Effective Baliyhoo. 
Orange County’s 1500 Lakes 
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occasional stuffed flying fish and a live baby alligator 
with which the little ones at home could mess up the 
bathtub. 

Florida newspapers were small, depressing affairs 
whose chief news item was apt to consist of a thrilling 
tale of how John Jones had picked 268 crates of oranges, 
while the advertising frequently stopped with enticing 
descriptions of three fever remedies and a terse but 
important announcement of the prices at which canned 
corn, canned peaches and soda crackers were being 
retailed at the local grocery. 

Real-estate dealers avoided the state on the theory 
that all the dry land in Florida was occupied exclusively 
by hotels. Consequently no attack was made on the 
sales resistance of the visitors. It lay dormant winter 
after winter, and nobody knew that it was alive. 


Prose Poems From the Promoter’s Pen 


OWADAYS, when a newcomer to Florida reaches 

for a newspaper in any sizable town, he frequently 
finds that it is from three to five times the size of the 
New York Times or the New York World on week days, 
that its Sunday edition contains almost enough white 
paper for the printing of two volumes of any large en- 
cyclopedia, and that half its advertising pages are de- 
voted to advertisements that threaten the reader with 
intoxicating profits from the purchase of real estate. 

Nearly all its remaining advertising pages are given 
over to equally agitating real-estate advertisements that 
say nothing about profits, but that describe proposed 
multi-million-dollar developments and resorts with 
such artistry and cunning that the reader’s eyes throb 
with interest and avarice, and he longs passionately to 
join in the profits. 

The Florida real-estate advertiser, pursuing the 
Florida theory that a violet has a better chance of 
being sold if it is placed behind a plate-glass window 
instead of being left beside a mossy stone, is greatly 
addicted to taking a full page on which to set forth his 
piquant facts and fancies. The eye is distracted by 
ravishing sketches of Spanish mansions, Venetian 


palazzi, cloistered patios, palm-shaded canals, dream cities, 
motorboats that never break down, bathing girls whose 
knees are never knobby, fishermen who have always caught 
a record-breaking fish, beautiful children who play sweetly 
and happily without falling in the water or bursting into 
harrowing screams or hitting each other with shovels or 
pointed sticks, and suchlike matters. 
tures are prose poems that lure, predict, sob, threaten, 
sing, cajole, promise and insinuate. 

‘Beyond the palm fronds of our enchanted isle,” throbs 
one, 


Beneath the pic- 


‘“‘will lie the dream homes in which weary humans 
may rest amid 
beauties of clime 
and refinements of 
architecture un- 
equaled in any age 
or country. Here, 
far from the mad- 
ding crowd, our 
125-foot lots offer 
complete protec- 
tion from the tu- 
multuous goings 
and comings of the 
motor age, while 
through the heart 
of this romantic 
wonderland will 
run a100-foot bou- 
levard in whose 
exclusive shops 
milady may obtain 
all the finest prod- 
ucts of our super- 
civilization, from 
dainty under- 
things to the 
smartest products 
of the Place Ven- 
déme. Will you get 
these lots at pre- 
development 
prices, or spend 
the remainder of 
your life in vain 
regrets?” 
Another speaks 
even more specifi- 
cally and force- 
fully, and plunges 
into the heart of 
things with the 
statement: “Sure! 
You want to make 
(Continued on 
Page 82) 
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DEVONSHIRE RACE TRACK. 
ELL here I am back oncet more 
W\ on a race track where I belong 
and it sure seems to me like it 
was years and years since I had my ack- 
sident althought Mr. Tom Robbins says he can’t hardly 
believe it is a month even I been away as it only seems like 
a week or so to him so I guess from that he must of missed 
me more than he cares to say in actually words. And I guess 
he was not the only 1 which missed me neither because when 
I arrive this A.M. it caused quiet a sensation at the track 
what with all the owners and swipes greating me with 
“‘Well if here ain’t the bed-rideing kid,” and “‘ Well look 
what the wind blowed in,” and simlar ex- 
pressions of joy; and even that big chees- 
nut geldin of ours was so glad to see me 
that when I went into his stall he fair 
kicked up his heels from glee and dam 
near landed me in the ribs only I dodged 
too quick. 

My busted collar bone has nitted swell 
and I feel fit or ready to ride the race of 
my life right now only I don’t think I 
should ought to take no risks with it yet 
with no heavy work like 
scrapeing stables and 
cleaning tack and when 
I hinted same to Mr. R. 
he agrease with me and 
says, ‘‘Sure thing Willie 
take good care of your- 
self because boys with 
nerve like you got is 
scarce andif I remember 
correct I managed to 
run a stable not so bad 
before ever you joined 
us even.”’ So I will take 
it kind of easy for a wile 
and not do notheing ex- 
cept work a few horses 
each morning till I re- 
game my strenght, 
though I guess if some- eh 
body was to offer me a 10 
mount in a race this af- 
ternoon I could ride as 
good a trip 1-hand as 
most of the punks 
around here can with 
both theirs. I don’t like 
to talk about myself 
much but if some of the 
boys rideing here is 
jockeys then I am Queen 
of the Movies. 

I haven’t had no time 
to take a look at this 
town of Windsor yet but 
from what I have saw 
and heard I don’t think 
a guy would havetolook 
far to find any kind of action he wanted. But I don’t sup- 
pose I will spend much of my spare time in Windsor be- 
cause just acrost the river is Detroit and they tell me she 
is 1 swell city and everybody there crazy about horses and 
horsemen. 

I got a friend over there too, a gentlemen which made 
hisself aquainted with me on the train comeing here. He 
is a grand fellow although kind of old, 35 or so, and a 
great follower of raceing and when he learned whom I am 
he was much inpressed because he has read about me in 
the papers althought never saw me ride as yet. Heis presi- 
dent of a fern which makes automobile axles and he says 
to me jokeingly, ‘‘When the steweds set you down for life 
for some of your bum rides come and see me and I will give 
you a job.”’ His name is Mr. George Matthews and he give 
me his card with his address printed on it. 

Well I am too tired to do no sight-seen tonight but to- 
morrow I will go and give this Detroit the oncet-over and 
see how I like it. So now I will hit the old hay, but Ist I 
mustn’t forget to write a line or 2 to maw because she is 
tae kind that worries. Before I come away she says to 
me, ‘‘ Willie don’t forget to change your underwhere and 
don’t forget to write and take good care of yourself because 
you are going where it is tough and I am that ascared that 

1 of these tough men will do you some harm.”’ Most boys 
would of just laughed at their maws for talkeing that way, 
but I just patted her arm and clamed her fears, I am like 
that. I says to her, ‘‘ Maw, if any of these tough eggs tries 
to tangle with me you do all your worrying for him, not 
me maw.” 
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‘‘Nothing Doing,’’ I Repplies Firm. 
“If I am Going to be a Crook I Won't 
be No Cheapi’”’ 


DEVONSHIRE RACE TRACK. 

ELL I give this Detroit the oncet-over last evening 

and she sure is 1 buzy city and no wonder.everybody 
is crazy about horses and horsemen because from what I 
saw it looks like the only chance they have of ever seeing a 
horse is on a:race track or either in a Soo. I never thought 
there is so many automobiles in the hole world as they got 
there and just to cross a street from 1 side to the other side 
a guy has to take more desperate chances than comeing 
through on the rail in a 12-horse 2-year old race. There 
must be 2 or 3 pretty smooth-working automobile agents 
in that town I will say. 

But even if it is a big city and a buzy city it did not take 
me long to bust right into the middle of the swellestest 
society. Going over on the fairy boat which runs acrost 
the river between Windsor and Detroit I noticed a classy- 
looking jane standeing all by herself. She is dressed in the 


very hight of fashion and looks so refinery and dignifried — 


that you would bet your life she would about spit in any- 
body’s eye that tried to get fresh with her. But when she 
geen me she kind of smiled and looked away, and then I 
kind of smiled and looked away so she would not peg me 
for 1 of these cake-eating Shreiks that try to make every girl 
they see. So in a minute or 2 she come over to where I am. 

“‘T beg your pardon,” she says, “‘but haven’t we met 
somewheres?’”’ 

‘‘ Maybe we have,” I says, polite like always, “but if we 
did I can’t remember notheing about it.” 

“Oh,” she says, ‘‘you’re a jock ain’t you?” 

‘How did you guess it?’’ I ansers. 


“Tt ain’t hard to tell that,” she 
“because I always say there ain’t no« 
of men dress so elegant as jockeys, 
sides, even if we haven’t met I gue 

have saw your 
ture in the pa 


“cc I k 
now yot 
1 of the topn 
ers,” shesays, 
I got a fe 
memory for | 
and I can’t ren 


made me p 
sore, her misi 
ing me forstar 


“You probl 
my picture 
up with some 
elses,”’ I say; 
am Jockey Pz 
and I haven’ 
win as ne 
as the joc 
mention—at 
not quiet.” 

“Oh how 
dest you are,3 
says. ‘‘And 
foolish of me’ 


to my girl frie) 
1st time I saw your picture 
what a distingwish face, he 
look like no jockey he looks 
like a vodeville actor.’ It 
your 1st visit to our city J 
Painter?” =, 

So I told her a few facts 
myself and 1 thing led to ar 
thing until finably she confesses to me that her oli 
is the Mare of Detroit’ and would 1% merder her if h 
found out she had spoke to a stranger without no 


duction. a 
“And you must think I am awful for doing it, too, J} 
“Oh no,” I repplies, “‘when a man is prominent 
public eye as you might say, he gets use to folks cot 
“That’s swell of you to say that,” she says. 4 
afraid you might think I am the kind of a girl which } 

“T don’t make them kind of mistakes,” I anser 
man who has travelled like I have in all parts ot 

“That’s swell of you to say that,”’ she repplies. “ i 
der would you think I am terrible bold if I was to @ 
come to the house because Mr. Ford is dinning wi 
this evening and of course you know the merely mit 
never forgive me if I was to let a distingwish visit’ 
have some form of entertrainment on his Ist visit 
sure I would be only too proud to do the honors.” 

I says that it is me that must do the honors. But /¢ 

sists that I am to be her geust so rather than get h f 

dinner and I hope to say it was some dinner too, 

we started off with soup and never missed a bet ont C 

and the reason I know how much it was is because W? | 

time come to pay it Rita—her name is Rita—di®’ 


Painter,’’ she says. 
up and speaking to him.” 
make free with any old stranger.” 4 
whenever he sees same.” ‘al 
to have dinner with me. I’m afraid I can’t invite | 
of horses is poizon to him. But I know that dad wi 
city, so if you would care to come to some restaran/ ; 
So we had quiet a argument over that because na 
on me I agrease. So then we went to a grand hotel at! 
all the way down to the chease. Our bill come to 1 
that she has came out that afternoon without harc : 
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d you never seen a girl so embarrass as what 
, when she looked in her purse and discovers her 
.. But of course I was wise to what her trouble 
ore she could tell me even, so of course 
(picked up the bill and paid it without 
) and give the waiter a half a buck 
Jelf too, I am like that. 
¢vas awful grateful to me 
7s I am a gentleman in 
ents of the word and can 
jorgive her for being such 
iy. 

‘ust says it was my party 
not worry her little head 
trifle like that; but 
sts that she is going to 
16 back that $11.40 the 
tae she sees me which will 
jorrow night. She is to 
me in a place called 
(Circus Park because she says it is about the 
jet and secluded spot in Detroit. 
(k her within a couple of blocks of her house and 
| there as she did not want me to come right home 
z on account the neighbors are so gabby. I says to 
‘ou would think that a great city like Detroit would 
pe Mare’s house in a sweller neighborhood than 
ut she tells me they are only liveing there temperary 
:1e official residents is being cleaned and redeckor- 
_kind of wondered about it till she told me because 
! houses around where I left her had cards with 
'S AND BOARD in their windows. 
en I found my way back to the dock dodging auto- 
; every 3 inches it seemed like and caught the fairy 


ck here to Windsor. I bet some of the punks around 
juld about throw a shoe for jeallousy if I told them 
/dinning with the Mare of Detroits daughter but of 
JC will not let on notheing about it because it would 
ike I was boosting, I am like that. 


DEVONSHIRE RACE TRACK. 

LISS I showed the customers a flash of real class in 
ond race this afternoon, finishing 8rd on a old mare 
fanybody but me would of been lucky to got her 
(the track before the start of the next heat. The 
if this mare is Gold Hide and Mr. Tom Robbins 
at if they had of left the G off her name it would 
like a coat of paint. The reason she is in our barn 
yiccount old Moses McIntosh kicked off sudden 


The Horse Knows 
That the Master Hand is Missing From the Sade 
dle and Grabs Hold of the Bit and Runs Away 


while I was away and when they come to distribute what 
he had left. among them what he owed dough to, Mr. 
Robbins gets this Gold Hide mare to pay him for a $135 
1 O U of Moseses. 

“T am sticking her in the 2nd race today just to make 
sure none of her legs fall off before I sell her to some milk 
peddler,” Mr. R. says to me this A.M., “and as it don’t 
matter a dam what kind of a bum ride she gets, I am going 
to let you have her Willie, because it will be a good chance 
to see if you forgot what little you know about rideing 
while you was in that hosspital.”’ 

“T bet you got some other reason for running her,” I 
repplies, ‘‘because you know how good I can ride just as 
well as I do myself.” 

“‘And maybe that ain’t the truth,” he ansers. “‘ Well, if 
you must know everything Willie, the real reason I am 
running her is because I want to put in a claim for that 
geldin of Art Francises and I got to have a entry in the 
same race or else I can’t make no claim. Anyways, you 
needn’t take no desperate chances with that precious neck 
of yours trying to pull no Garrison finish because if you 
were to use the bat on her from barrier to wire she would 
about be kissing the 8th pole when they are putting the 
numbers up.” 


“Perhaps I will supprise 
you,’ I says. ‘‘ Young Izzy 
Schlitz has been doing all the 
riding for old Moses McIn- 
tosh and all Izzy knows 
about the game is that you 
get ten bucks for rideing a 
¥ losing trip; how much they 
pay you for winning is a mys- 
tery to him and always will 
be. So maybe With a real 
rider on her the old mare 
might cop a piece of that 
purse.” 

““Any piece of the purse 
she cops I will split it with 
you. Willie,” says Mr. R., 
“only don’t go buying no 
new cloths on the strenght 
of my big-hearted offer or 
else your tailor is libel to run 
youragged trying to collect.” 

So when we were going to the post all the other jocks 
were kiddeing me about my mount, asting me if it was my 
old grandmother I was takeing out for a airing and the 
like. But I didn’t say notheing back but when Mr. Cassidy 
the starter sprang the barrier I had the old girl away like 
a flash and getting her over on the rail I managed to steal 
quiet a long lead on the rest of the gang. Comeing down 
the stretch she was all ready to chuck it and call it a day 
but I talked into her ear and kidded her along and then give 
her a couple wallops with the bat where they would do the 
most good; and the result was that she lasted long enough 
to be 8rd by a eyelash althought I will admit that if the 
race had of been 2 jumps longer we would about finished 
9th or worse. I never yet had 1 that was so easy to stop 
after we had passed the wire. 

However, even if she was all in, it was our number that 
was stuck in the 3rd hole and that is what counts. Our 
piece of the purse amounts to a hundred bucks and half 
of that belongs to me which is not so bad. The old bank 
roll is pretty well shot, what with 1 thing or another, and 
this will be a nice start towards fattening it oncet more. 

As I had no more mounts for the day I didn’t have to 
stick in the jocks room after the race, so I took a shower 
bathe and got dressed up and went and mindled with the 
crowd. And whom should I run into but this Mr. George 
Matthews which I met on the train. He was in company 

(Continued on Page 121) 


“Oh No,” I Repplies, “‘When a Man is Prominent in the Public Eye as You Might Say, He Gets Use to Folks Comeing Up and Speaking to Him” 
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positions failing to give relief, adopted several en- 

tirely out of keeping with his age and figure. A voice 
from the west wharf which wanted to know whether he was 
going onto the stage, and if so, whether he was going to 
wear tights, brought him at once to a more becoming po- 
sition. His voice was broken with pain, but the masterly 
fashion in which he dealt with his tormentor’s ancestors 
and the future behavior of his descendants, left nothing to 
be desired. Uncouth voices, lacking in variety, was the 
only retort. 

“‘It took me sudden yesterday morning, just arter brek- 
fuss,’’ said the night watchman. ‘‘The woman—if you can 
call ’er a woman—next door but one ’ad given my missis 
best part of a tin of salmon. I wondered at the time why 
she gave it away—now I know. I ate it all, except one 
mouthful wot my missis threw in the fireplace, and in less 
than a couple of hours arterwards I thought my last hour 
’ad come.” 

He clasped his hands at the waistline and rocked to and 
fro. Faint moans and indignant grunts attested to his 
suffering. 

“T’ve been taking things for it ever since and nothing 
seems to do it any good,” he resumed, in an interval. 
“First of all, I tried a couple o’ pints to see wot that ’ud do, 
and the barman told me to go and die outside. Hesaid wot 
I ought to ’ave ’ad was rum, so I ’ad a quartern. Arter 
that ’e put me outside—me being too ill to stop ’im—and 
an old gentleman wot was passing took me into a chemist’s 
shop and stood treat. I don’t know wot it was the chemist 
gave me, but a’most direckly arterwards there was a little 
crowd round the door, peeping in and behaving theirselves 
as if I was a Punch and Judy show. Some of ’em follered 
me ’ome, and it was all my missis could do to stop ’em 
coming inside and helping ’er put me to bed.” 

He rose, and stifling a moan, took a few paces up and 
down the jetty. 

“Seems to be passing off a bit for the time,” he said, re- 
suming his seat. “It sort 0’ comes and goes, but it comes 
longer than it goes. It’s funny ’ow soft and kind-’earted 
illness makes you. Three times yesterday arternoon I 
called my missis upstairs to tell ’er that I couldn’t pass 
away without letting ’er know I’d forgiven her. She on’y 
came the first time, but that wasn’t my fault. I called ’er 
loud enough. 


; pos night watchman was ill at ease, and all ordinary 


By WoW. J 
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“Tt seems to me to be the same complaint that Ginger 
Dick had a year or two ago—on’y worse—and he made a 
great deal more fuss about it, being a free-spoken man and 
not minding much wot he said about things he didn’t like. 

“Tt came on in a public ’ouse in the Commercial Road, 
and it was so sudden, and Ginger made such a funny noise, 
that Sam and Peter Russet thought at first he ’ad swal- 
lered ’is pipe. 

“““Wot’s the matter?’ ses the landlord. 

***He’s swallered ’is pipe,’ ses Sam. 

**You’re—a—liar,’ ses Ginger, groaning. 

“*Wot is it then?’ ses the landlord. 

“Ginger shook his ’ead. ‘I don’t know,’ he ses in a weak 
voice. ‘I think it’s the Bass.’ 

“*QOutside,’ ses the landlord. ‘D’ye’ear me? Outside!’ 

“Ginger went out with Sam propping ’im up on one side 
and Peter the other and the landlord shoving ’im behind. 
His groans was ’eart-rending and the way he talked against 
beer made Sam and Peter blush for shame. They stood on 
the pavement for a little while and then helped ’im on to a 
tramcar, and two minutes arterwards the conductor and 
four or five passengers helped ’im off again. 

“““Wot’s to be done now?’ ses Sam. 

“«*Shove ’im in a puddle and leave ’im,’ ses Peter, very 
swagger. 

““*T can’t ’elp it. I feel as if I’d swallered fireworks,’ ses 
Ginger. 

“**T ittle touch o’ stummickache,’ ses Sam. 

“““Wot keeps going off,’ ses Ginger. ‘Oh! Oh, my!’ 

“© Aveyou got any pain?’ ses Peter. ‘That’lldo! That'll 
do! Why can’t you give a civil answer to a civil question?’ 

“He walked on, leaving Ginger ’anging onto Sam and 
talking at the top of his voice. O’ course a crowd got round 
and told Sam wot to do, until Ginger left off being ill for a 
little while to attend to a chap as ’ad told Sam to stand ’im 
on his ead. If it ’adn’t ha’ been for a cab wot ’ad stopped 
to see wot the row was about, Ginger would most likely 
’ave been given some medicine by the doctor at the police 
station, but, as it was, Sam pushed ’im into the cab and 
they drove off. Ginger sat on Sam’s lap, with one arm 
round ’is neck and one foot sticking out of the winder, and 
when Sam said they’d both be more comfortable if he sat 
up on the seat like a Christian, he put ’is other arm round 
Sam’s neck and said if he ’ad any more of ’is*lip he’d 
choke ’im. { 

/ 
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“**Too Expensive,’ Ses the Doctor. 


‘You See, I’m a West End Man, 
and We're Not Allowed to See a 
Patient Under a Pound a Visit’’’ 
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“Tt was a most uncomfortable drive—especially f¢ 
When Ginger wasn’t groaning he was swearing wit 
and saying wot ’e would like to do to Sam and Pel 
the cabman and landlords and a boy on a bicycle} 
caught ’old of his foot as he passed and tried to pul 
By the time they got ’ome he was raving, but he! 
senses and neither Sam or the cabman could get the 
for the fare out of ’is trowsies pocket and Sam ’ad 
it ’imself. | 

“Peter Russet came in just as Sam was trying | 
Ginger’s boots off without being kicked, and betw 
they got him undressed and made ’im wot they 
comfortable, but wot ’e called a lot of other ie 

““«Ffe’s gorn a nasty color,’ ses Sam to Peter Rv 

***Vike dirty putty,’ ses Peter, nodding. ; 

“*Tt’s often like that—just afore the end,’ ses | 
wot ’e thought was a low voice. 4 

“Wot end?’ ses Ginger, sitting up, his eyes ’arf s! 
out of his ’ead. . 

““€You lay down, Ginger,’ ses Sam in a kind voic¢ 
lay down and ’ope for the best. We’re doing all we! 
you. If you pass away it won’t be our fault.’ 

“**Pass away!’ ses Ginger, in a choking voice. | 
going to pass away.’ > | 

““*No, no, 0’ course not,’ ses Sam. ‘Still —— | 

“Still wot?’ ses Ginger, glaring at ’im. ya 

““*T should stop using that bad langwidge if I wé} 
ses Sam. a 

“““Tn case,’ ses Peter. , F 

“Poor Ginger looked at ’em and then he wif 
perspiration off of ’is face with the sleeve of his sh 
laid down very quiet. . | 

“Even when Peter Russet sat on ’is foot by 13 
he didn’t say anything, but no doubt ’is thoughts v? 
as bad. | 

h 


“‘He laid quite quiet for about ’arf an hour, ar 
finding that ’e was still alive he began to pick up ‘is *? 
bit. Fust of all he asked Sam if ’e didn’t know bet t 
to smoke a filthy pipe that ought to ha’ been throw? 
years ago, in a sick mate’s bedroom; and arter ™! 
asked Peter if ’e would mind sitting with his back 
im cos he thought as ’e was better-looking that w i 
went on like that till they was both tired of listening? 
and then all of a sudden the pain come on ag’in Wo ( 
ever. He couldn’t describe it to ’em, cos, as :| 


ying : “They ’appened to be 
: passing the Juke’s Head as’e 
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sitting perched up on a stool, making a noise like bron- 
chitis, with surprise. 


—. } j ; spoke, and not wanting ev- “«T on’y come this way for a stroll,’ he ses, ‘cos I like 
hire erybody to know their busi- to see ships and sailormen.’ 

-a i Hh, ness, they went into the “* A __nound—a—visit?’ ses Peter. ‘D’ye ’ear that, 
g He | he private bar instead of the Sam?’ 

ot Knew : ee usual and ’ad a couple 0’ “Sam looked at ’im, and arter a time he managed to nod. 
e—and : ; glasses o’ bitter. “<«P’r’ans it does seem a lot,’ ses the doctor; ‘but it 
pant : “There was on’y comes cheaper in the end to have a good man.’ 


re the 
sess Was 
pits 
nbnail’’ 


¢, the pain come on and he ’ad to leave off to say 


one other chap 
there—a tall young 
man in a black tail 
coat, a bowler ’at 
and a collar and 
necktie. He ’ad a 
large nose and a pair 
aN of very sharp light 
. eyes, and he sat there 
as if the place be- 
longed to ’im, strok- 
ing ’is little sandy 
mustache and tap- 
ping ’is boots with a 
cane. Samand Peter 
could see at once that 
he never went any- 
where except in pri- 
vate bars, and for the 
first minute or two 
they was talking 
a’most in whispers. 
They must ha’ talked 
a bit louder arter a 
bit, cos all of a sudden the 
gentleman emptied ’is glass 
and spoke to ’em. 

“What's that you want?’ 
he ses. ‘A doctor?’ 

“<«VYes,’ ses Sam, and the 
gentleman sat there with a 
smile on ’is face while Peter 
and Sam described Ginger’s 
illness and repeated some of 
’is remarks about it. 
“«Funny you should tell me,’ ses the gentleman. 
“Sam looked at ’im and waited. 

“*Cos I’m a doctor myself,’ ses the gentleman. ‘Doctor 
Brown.’ 

“* Wot a bit 0’ luck,’ ses Peter. ‘We thought we’d got to 
walk no end of a way.’ 

“The doctor shook his ’ead. ‘I’m afraid I’m no good to 


“Not if the chap dies,’ ses Peter. 

“*Mfy patients don’t die,’ ses the doctor. ‘It’s on’y 
cheap doctors wot loses their patients.’ 

“He took up ’is glass, and then finding as there was 
nothing in it, put it down ag’in. Sam gavea little cough 
and arter waiting a moment asked whether ’e would do ’im 
the pleasure of having a drink with ’im. 

““‘Well, I’ve ’ad enough really,’ ses the doctor; ‘still, I 
don’t mind ’aving a glass of port with you.’ 

‘Peter said he’d ’ave a port, too, afore Sam could stop 
’im, and him and the doctor sat and drank Sam’s ’ealth and 
Peter said ’ow well he was looking and wot a fine rosy 
color he’d got. Then Sam told the doctor all about Ginger’s 
illness ag’in, and in a offhand sort 0’ way asked ’im wot 
Ginger could take for it. 

““T couldn’t say without seeing ’im,’ ses the doctor; ‘it 
ain’t allowed.’ 

“©*Ow much would it be to see ’im?’ ses Sam. 

““‘He ain’t much to look at,’ ses Peter, looking at him 
’opeful-like. 

“The doctor laughed, and then shook his ’ead at ’imself. 
‘Well, I don’t know,’ he says; ‘but if you’ll keep it a dead 
secret and not let anybody know that I said—I mean that 
I’m a doctor—I don’t mind seeing ’im for arf a dollar a 
visit.’ 

“*¢ Ginger couldn’t say anything against that,’ ses Peter. 

““*Couldn’t he!’ sesSam. ‘’Owever, he’ll’ave to put up 
with it. It’s your turn, Peter; mine’s a port.’ 

““*T suppose I’d better ’ave the same,’ says the doctor; 
‘I don’t believe in mixing. Tell ’im to give us the special 
this time. It’s better.’ 

“Peter told ’im, and the landlord ’ad to tell ’im three 
times ’ow much it was afore he understood. He seemed 
’arf dazed, and the noise Sam made smacking ’is lips over 
his wine nearly drove ’im crazy. 

“The doctor got up as soon as he ’ad finished ’is glass, 
and they all went out into the street, Sam and Peter won- 
dering what Ginger would say when ’e saw the doctor and 

(Continued on Page 60) 


r aings. you,’ he ses. 

ly and bear it, Ginger,’ ses Peter. “Why not?’ ses Sam, staring. 

‘ink of all the pore souls wot are in worse pain than “““T oo expensive for you fel- 
are,’ ses Sam. , lows, I’m afraid,’ ses the doc- 


id bear it in silence,’ ses Peter. tor. ‘Yousee, I’m a West End 
ith a brave smile on their face,’ ses Sam. ‘Wot are man, and we’re not allowed 
iting out of bed for, Ginger?’ to see a patient under a pound 
yu’ll find out as soon as I getold of you,’ ses Ginger, a visit.’ 
fing with temper. “He shook his ’ead and sat 
3a put his ’ands up, but afore Ginger could get up to smiling at them sad-like and 
was took bad ag’in and ’ad to lean up against the listening to Sam, wot was 
piece till it was over. Then 
if back to bed, and arter 
ling ’ard three or four times, 
«| is eyes where Sam wasn’t 
‘ked him in a perlite voice 
yn fetch ’im a doctor. 
why not leave it till tomor- 
inger?’ ses Sam. 
)s I want ’im now,’ ses 
i getting fierce again. 
‘nand Peter looked at each 
land then, arter saying that 
early nine o’clock and they 
ed and they supposed most 
(;’ad gone to bed, and they 
| know where to find 
dif they did they 
| Suppose he could 
ger any good, they 
1 their caps and 
‘ut grumbling. 
ey walked along for 
ime with their ’eads 
jas though they ex- 
{ to see a doctor sit- 
jm the pavement, 
/ 2 for them, and then 
isked Peter where 
vas going. 
here’s'one in the 
apel Road,’ ses 


here must be one 
than that,’ ses Sam. 
go im somewhere 


| 


Ve 
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“**vou Lay Down, Ginger,’ Ses Sam in a Kind Voice; ‘You Lay Down and ’Ope for the 
Best. We're Doing All We Can for You. If You Pass Away it Won't be Our Fauit’’’ 


us by the pioneers of golf in 


| ET us examine this heritage left to 
America. Just what is it? Have 


you ever paused to analyze it—you 


who have felt the thrill that comes as the ball 
sails majestically on along flight down the course, 
or as it dribbles up close to the pin from the per- 
fect pitch shot, or as it winds in and out over the 
undulating green and drops gently into the hole? 


You know that 
these are things of 
surpassing joy; 
have you tried to 
fathom the reason 
why? 

In our quest for 
the answer, I sug- 
gest we turn mo- 
mentarily to those 
who blazed the 
trail, not in the 
dim and musty 
long ago, but well 
within the recol- 
lection of the man 
who hovers around 
the meridian of 
life. We do not 
have to conjecture 
as to unrecorded 
motives; the voice 
of the American 
founders is still 
vibrant to reveal 
to the newer gen- 
eration what it 
was all about in 
the beginning. 

I went in search 
of the underlying 
impulses which in- 
spired John Reid 
and his followers 
’ to introduce the 
game here. Was 
it to them merely 
an interesting 
pastime, a hobby 
of the day? Did 
they recognize its 
unique qualities? 
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stop to examine into it. But the: 
of it is, after all, the vital point, 
enough that he who benefits know 
he benefits, even though that th 
be the vaguest sort of thing in his mind, eo 
with his enjoyment of the outdoors, miy 
with his vexations at the contrariness of 
that do not function properly and the per 
ness of balls that dart off at the wrong a 
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Did they vision their activities in its behalf, not in the nar- 
rower sense of gratifying their own interest in the game, 
but from the broader standpoint of launching a great na- 
tional movement? Did they know that it would grip the 
American conscience in a vise of steel; that it would raise 
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Walter J. Travis 


A Recent Photograph of Findlay Douglas, the Winner 
of the 1898 Amateur Championship 


the standards of health in this country; that its influence 
would gather unheard-of momentum, penetrating into al- 
most every crevice of human activity, into industry and 


commerce, into politics and the affairs of state, 
and even into the home life of the nation? Did 
they understand all this? 

No man not of them is privileged to act as their 
spokesman in the interpretation of the psychology 
of that superficially unimportant event some thirty- 
one years ago. 

I was not of them; the privilege is mine no more 
than yours. But I have heard the voice that 
comes from within; it bares to me the spirit which 
ruled the pilgrims of golf in our country; it sounds 
the keynote of what was in their minds and explains 
all that we are seeing today. 

“Tt was amove toward the resurrection of youth,” 
this voice said—the voice of John C. Ten Eyck, who 
was elected to membership in the band of pioneers 
at their second meeting, four months after the St. 
Andrews Golf Club had been organized. 


Ponce de Leoén’s Goal Attained 


HE resurrection of youth! I wonder whether 
this summation drives home to you the story it 
does to me. I wonder whether the average man, 
making the rounds of the course, intent on the per- 


formance of a task which is never the same from. 


day to day and which epitomizes the sage thought 
that variety is the spice of life, refreshed by the 
sun, the air, the exercise; relaxed in body and 
mind, the cares of the world obliterated for the mo- 
ment—I wonder whether he realizes he is being 
carried along in a stream that points to the resur- 
rection of his own youth. 

With most of us, I believe it is only our sub- 
conscious selves which have grasped this true ideal 
of the game. We merely see the result; few of us 
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of youth. Remember the salient points—that the pl 
stinct in most men lives on to the end of their days} 
under the old order those who had passed the thirty 
were waved to the sidelines, to become gloomy and et | 
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Aerial View of Pine Valley Golf Club, Sumner, N. J., Described by Mr. Travers as the Finest Course He Ever Played 
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worth forty or fifty mil- 
lions, the owner of vast 
copper interests, and a 
personage of imposing 
stature as well as of im- 
posing position in the 
financial world. He had 
worked patiently for an 
hour or more, trying to 
show the copper king how 
to swing the driver. But 
this man who was so adept 
at accumulating millions 
was pitifully inept as a 
golf pupil. The best he 
could do was to graze the 
ball so that it trickled 
away just a few feet from 
the tee, or to miss it al- 
together. 

Aleck’s patience gave 
way at last. As his huge 
pupil made the twentieth 
or thirtieth inglorious at- 
tempt to connect with the 
tiny ball, there came a 
roar from Aleck’s vicinity 
which was wafted with 
distinct clearness to those 
seated on the veranda of 
the clubhouse. 

“Hit it, you big brute, 
hit it!’’ Aleck thundered. 

And the strange part of 
this incident is that the 


JIts original character has vanished long since. The flee in panic-stricken haste from my mind. I was speech- ‘‘big brute,” who was rich enough to buy the golf course 


| the links has proved as fascinating to the youth less, but Aleck was not. 


which employed Aleck without even noticing that his bank 


hland as it has to those for whose amusement it was “There’s one thing nobody’ll ever be able to say about _ balance had been disturbed, merely wilted under the verbal 
red. Youth has added golf to the long list of sports you, kid. Nobody’ll ever be able to say you haven’t a lot lashing and meekly tried to obey the command. It was a 


¢ youth alone can enjoy; age reverences it as the of gall.” 


/utdoor game which age can enjoy. 


Scant Sympathy From Aleck Smith 


new experience to him, this thing of being bawled out to 


From which comment I took it that Aleck Smith re- his face by someone he was paying to perform a service. 
garded it as a trifle presumptuous for a youngster of sixteen He admitted afterward he liked being treated rough. And 
to entertain ambitions of winning the amateur champion- under Aleck’s vigorous handling he learned how to play. 


ship from a field of one hundred and twenty-eight of the 


"BR the foregoing in explanation of thecircumstances _ leading players of the country upon the occasion of his first 
‘ch brought me into active competition at fifteen and try for it. 

1ispirant for national championship honors at sixteen. . The quality of homely gruffness in Aleck’s make-up was 
‘aiden quest for the amateur title was not an incident charming. He never hesitated to say what was in his 
¢ turned the golfing world upside down. Iwas drawn mind, regardless of the time or place or fitness of things. my schooling. One of these was my willingness to stick 
i half of the one hundred and twenty-eight com- And he was no respecter of persons. Once he was giving everlastingly at practice. I spent hours upon the putting 
i) players, won the first round from Dr. S. Carr, of instructions on a Southern course to a man reputed to be green, making careful note of every motion which brought 


nngdon Val- 
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as entirely 
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, pie setback 
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to him after 


yess any such 


Wing inquiry 
ed the idea to 
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Walter J. Travis at the Garden City Golf Club, November, 1918 


Patient Putting Practice 


S I LOOK back upon the events of that day, I can see 
that there were two vital elements in the curriculum of 


the best result. I 
learned that the 
most essential 
point of putting is 
to look at the ball 
and not at the hole, 
to hold the body 
perfectly still, not 
crouching down to 
overcome the 
shortness of the 
club, but in a com- 
fortable, almost 
upright position, 
and always to use 
a follow-through. 
The stroke should 
be pendulumlike, 
made with the 
hands and wrists 
and without sway 
of the body, and 
the concentration 
of the mind upon 
its execution abso- 
lute. 

I speak of put- 
ting particularly, 
because it is far 
and away the most 
important of golf 
strokes and out- 
distances all others 
by a great margin 
in its relation to 
the winning of 
honors on the 
links. Think over 
the good putters 
of your acquaint- 
ance and recollect 
if they aren’t the 
fellows who are 
always hovering 
around the top. 

(Continued on 

Page 64) 


nental Limited, may not have been absorbing 

culture as quickly as she wished, but she was at 
least acquiring knowledge more promptly than she 
had expected. A dining car was something quite new 
in her experience, and equally new to her was the 
finger bowl which was placed before her at the end of 
her first meal on board. She and Kadiak, by close 
observation, had already discovered the difference 
between a fish fork and a butter knife. They had also 
learned, considerably to their bewilderment, that it 
was expedient not to drink coffee out of their saucers 
and that a table napkin was not to be tucked under 
their chins. Back at the Empress Hotel, it is true, 
Juneau had observed these valedictory bowls of 
cut glass. But being in doubt as to their true 
function, she had sedulously avoided them. H 
When almost alone in the diner, however, she 
valorously crossed her Rubicon by taking up the 
fragile bowl and drinking therefrom the water it 


QJ nena t as she started East on the Transconti- 


contained. An audible titter from “ef 


one of the two waiters in the im- 
mediate rear persuaded her that 
her mistake had been a transparent 
one. A dark flush of shame suf- 
fused her face. She could feel the 
feral flash run through 

her body even as she 

rose to her feet. She 
could see the widesmile 

still on the ebony face. 

And without being 
quite conscious of do- 

ing so, she promptly 
brought that smile to 

an end by sending the 
cut-glass bowl crashing 
against the protuber- j 
ant black head before i 
her. Then with the f 
dignity of a Lady Jane 
Grey going to the HA 
block, she turned and aS 
marched out of the din- 
ing car. 

She had made the 
discovery, in Victoria, 
that it was not wise to 
attempt conversation 
with those about you; 
that strangers were 
suspicious of you if you 
spoke first; and that 
the human eye could be glacier-cold when you affronted 
its owner with your unsolicited addresses. So Juneau 
kept her own counsel. She sat tight, observing every- 
thing about her as covertly yet as closely as a captured 
animal studies the bars that imprison it. She had many 
doubts and misgivings, nevertheless, as her first night in a 
sleeping car approached; doubts and misgivings as to how 
the traveled conducted themselves in such a predicament. 
Her uncertainties increased when the porter asked if she 
cared to have him make up her berth. 

“Go to it,’”’ she proclaimed, nursing no intention of 
showing the white feather. 

Yet she was puzzled, while the green curtains were being 
hung and adjusted, as to the obvious lack of privacy in 
such arrangements. She was tired, however, and a bed was 
a bed, and she proposed to get into it. So she sat down in 
the section opposing her own, grimly removing her shoes 
and stockings and as grimly ignoring the somewhat star- 
tled stare of the long-faced man in clericals seated so close 
to her. 

It was as she stood up to unhook her waist that the at- 
tention of this long-faced man became objectionable to her. 

“Are yuh a sky pilot?”’ she demanded, suddenly swing- 
ing about on him. 

“T’m a clergyman, madam,” he said with what dignity 
he could command. ‘ 

“Then what are yuh gawkin’ at me for?”’ was her angry 
challenge. 

’ “T_T beg your pardon,” said the astounded traveler in 
black. 

“*T said what are yuh gapin’ at me for?” cried the irate 
girl with the half-unhooked clothing. 

“T intended no offense, madam,” protested the man of 
the cloth. 

““—’ yuh never see a woman undress before?”’ she de- 
manded as her thundercloud eyes met his. But he did not 
quail before her. 

““Never in the aisle of a sleeping car,’”’ he said, with more 
spirit than she had expected from him. 
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“‘Yes, I Remember You,’’ Replied the Girl With the Unparticipating Eyes 


ey? 


“Then if yuh don’t like it,” she proclaimed, “‘s’posin’ 
yuh have the decency to direct your gaze to some other 
quarter!” 

He arose, rather pale of face, and left the car without 
further words with her. But Juneau watched his going 
without any undue sense of triumph. A doubt even grew 
up in her mind as she stared along the curtain-hung car 
aisle, and that doubt grew in volume as she beheld an old 
lady timorously conceal herself behind a pair of the olive- 
green curtains. Perhaps, after all, women travelers were 
expected to undress in that little cubby-hole of a berth 
between the window sills and the seat arms. 

Juneau abruptly ceased her disrobing, a line of thought 
deepening on her dusky brow. She noticed, as she waited, 
how another woman had emerged from the wash room and 
had meekly hidden herself away behind the swaying cur- 
tains, and that settled the matter. The tingling girl gath- 
ered up her shoes and stockings and crawled, abject of 
spirit, into the little green-draped alcove, where a light 
bulb shone from one corner of the mattressed cave. 

She did not remove all her clothing, held back by devious 
thoughts of purely hypothetical contingencies. And she 
could decipher no method either of blowing out or turning 
off the light bulb that burned from the corner of her berth. 
But she stoically turned her back on its glare, adjusted the 
pillow under her moist head, and, lulled by the motion of 
the train, fell into the deep sleep of the healthy young ani- 
mal she was. When the train stopped, during the night, 
and she heard the familiar stertorous rhythm of Kadiak’s 
snoring above her, she smiled at the consolatory thought 
of his nearness; and she remembered that she was on her 
way to New York, that each wheel pound was carrying her 
closer and closer to the city of her youthful dreams. 

She was awakened by her father’s sock-covered heel on 
her hip as Kadiak essayed, early the next morning, to dis- 
mount from his airy bed without a porter’s ladder. 

“How ’d yuh make out, Junie?”’ he asked, as she opened 
her eyes and stared up at him, with his crumpled coat and 
vest over his arm. 


Te 
She did not answer him, for her eyes had fal] 
the huge blue-metaled pistol that protruded frg 
uncovered hip pocket. “‘Why, pop,” she whig 
“yuh ain’t thinkin’ o’ carryin’ that Wild 
shootin’ iron round when 
folks live?” i 
A stubborn look came in 
barricaded old eyes. 
“T reckoned that if yuh 
right to bring Skeemo,” hy 
claimed, ‘‘I had an equal ri 
fetch along a ; 
mannered ol’ fri 
my own.” 
“But it ain’tn 
she contended, “ 
camp where we 
hangin’ out.” — 
“Well, I ain’ 
2% gered out any m; 
74 use your Ske 
& be to us in ther 
es quarters,’ ay 
Kadiak, as he { 
and made his | 
down the narro 
aisle. ; 
But the bond¢ 
pathy existing he 
Skeemo and tt 
from Skookum 
was not to be. 
broken. 8 
Juneau once 
realized that 
when she went tl 
to the baggag 
carrying mill 
bread and hon 
the lonely little; 
penned up in hi 
there. 


The austerit}: 
went out of 
the portly 
man, so re 
plaining about | 
being turned | 
traveling zoo, 
watched the 
girl with the ) 
star eyes bendir 
her pet. ; 
““That’s some mouse hound you’ve got there, mi 
said with a smile of friendliness. | 
“T sure love him,” said Juneau, as the sle 
tongue licked the last of the honey from her paln 
“Are you taking him over the line?”’ asked t 
the blue-denim jumper. 
“I’m takin’ him to N’ Yawk,” responded Jun 
“How ’re you going to get him over?” : 
““Who’ll stop me?”’ came from the mouth with t 
denly squared underlip. : 
‘‘Well, as I understand the regulations, you 
game, alive or dead, across the border without 2 
permit,”’ explained her new-found friend. 
“What’ll they do with him?” demanded Ju 
“That’s beyond my run, of course, but I im 
take him away from you.” .. 
‘“‘T’d like to see ’em!”’ proclaimed the cloudy-ey 


“He’s certainly not built for smuggling ove 
skirt pocket,” laughed the baggageman as he str 
furry neck. a 

But that warning as to Skeemo weighed hea 
neau’s spirits. It depressed her as the Rockies fl 
down to the foothills. It darkened her outloo 
the foothills merged into the rolling prairies, a 
itable plains still further impressed her with th i 
of the world in which she was such a microscopie 
worried her during their brief stay in Winnipeg; 2! 
they arrived at Montreal, tired and travel wo 
thinking more about Skeemo than about the Old 
strangeness of the city on the St. Lawrence. 

When she found that under no conditions 
admitted to the hotel where they had register¢ 
pelled Kadiak to turn his back on that hotel ant 
berths on an evening train for New York. She 
wish to defer the inevitable. The sooner they m 
the better. She had learned many things during 
ney across the continent, and one of them was a Tf 
suspicion that her attire was not everything it oug! 
Her journey from Skookum Slope, in fact, had been 


isitions and surrenders, of emergences from apparel 
d outgrown its glory. The one thing to which she 
{ was the voluminous feather boa. With that 
about her shoulders she felt protected and armored. 
Jed to sustain her, like a friendly arm. She felt that 
her dignity—and she craved dignity, even though 
od without the knowledge of how it might be 
d. She had intended to go shopping in Montreal 
clothes that would harmonize more satisfactorily 
e essential boa. She had also planned to go to a 
parlor—having learned of such things in one of her 
rectories—to see if something could be done about 
ds, for she hated her hands. They were still rough 
ywn and calloused, singularly different from the 
if the women she had watched on the train. 
+yecause of Skeemo, she abandoned these intentions. 
te made plans of her own, plans which she kept 
to herself. Under cover of darkness, however, she 
red Skeemo from his baggage-car crate to the sleep- 
where her berth was already made up. She covered 
jainly big cub with her coat and carried him bodily 
@reen-curtained cave, where she made room for him 
+ narrow mattress. Then, retiring early, she fell 
1 vith two fingers linked through Skeemo’s leather col- 
ithe end that he might not slip away during the night 
ti-ify her fellow sleepers by inserting a snuffling warm 
} through their berth curtains. And when he grew 
‘vith the coming of daylight, she refused to emerge 
pr berth until she found her train threading its way 
y lordly river stippled with docks and towns and the 
ehad for the third time warned her they were ap- 
eng New York. Then, carefully tying Skeemo to the 
h ammock, she proceeded to the wash room to com- 
> ar toilet. - ~ 

ie interrupted in that task, however, by a cry of 
irom a colored porter. This porter had stooped over 
irently empty berth, only to find it occupied by an 
yeted black bear—a black bear that fought to free 
« as the negro with equal desperation fought to es- 
pm a car in which he was no longer interested. And 
ii, patiently waiting for his daughter, was so dis- 
é by the unseemly presence of Skeemo in such quar- 
tit he was tempted for a moment to lose himself in 
{sam of travelers hurrying along the pillared cement 
‘(ns where elevator shafts opened like hungry mouths 
done gulp swallowed up electric trucks laden with 


. eee 
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Kadiak, in fact, was far from happy as he bumped against 
those fellow travelers and finally emerged from the train 
shed into the echoing and high-vaulted rotunda of the ter- 
minal. He had been warned on different occasions to 
watch his step in the wicked city that lay about him. So 
he was reluctant both to surrender his hand baggage to the 
swarming redcaps and to betray his ignorance of that be- 
wildering new environment. He had likewise been ad- 
vised, by a Dawson City friend of his, to seek quarters in 
the Hotel Manhattan, “‘straight across from the depot.” 
When he learned, to his consternation, that the Hotel Man- 
hattan was no longer in existence, he paced back and forth, 
waiting for Juneau and wondering just how he was to de- 
cide on a safe hostelry for himself and his daughter. 

That problem was solved, unexpectedly and promptly, 
by Skeemo himself. For the liberated bear cub, equally 
disturbed by surroundings that were incomprehensible to 
him, suddenly appeared through the train gate, followed 
by a breathless and somewhat indignant girl in a flying 
feather boa. Screams resounded through the vaulted cham- 
ber and a wide berth was made for the bounding black body 
as it raced up a crowded ramp, twice rounded the waiting 
room and shot out through an opening swing door into 
Forty-second Street. There, as it quartered across Per- 
shing Square, it sent pedestrians scattering and elicited 
cheers and horn honks from a row of idle taxi drivers. With 
equal haste it mounted the steps of the Hotel Belmont, 
stampeded the staff behind the office desk, and whimper- 
ingly secreted itself in a shadowy recess between a filing 
cabinet and a black-enamel safe. 

Juneau followed the bear, and Kadiak followed Juneau. 
The one thought in the mind of the distracted girl was to 
rescue her bewildered pet; and while she strove to do this, 
Kadiak summoned up what was left of his dignity and pro- 
claimed to the returning office staff that he had come to 
stay and wanted the best rooms in the house. 

But he encountered no undue signs of cordiality, since 
Skeemo, even as he spoke, experienced a second impulse 
for flight. The quivering bear cub broke away from Juneau, 
cleared the desk top and bolted across the foyer. He 


bounded blindly against a plate-glass door, recoiled, and 
finally succeeded in reaching the open by diving between 
the legs of a startled incomer in uniform, who lost much of 
his military bearing as he caught sight of that ball of fur 
shooting between his knees. 

By the time Juneau had reached the street, Skeemo had 
recrossed Forty-second Street and was doubling back 
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toward Park Avenue. There, bewildered by the clang of 
bells and the honk of horns and the shouts of the crowd, 
he ran head on into the path of a large and glittering 
touring car. 

The elderly and affluent-looking gentleman driving this 
car did his utmost to come to a stop, but it was too late. 
He realized that fact even before he beheld a wild-eyed and 
sobbing young woman in a feather boa fling herself bodily 
upon him and pound him on his broad shoulders with her 
tightly clenched fists as she cried, ‘“‘Why’d yuh do it? 
Why’d yuh do it?” 

She was still senselessly belaboring him, in fact, when a 
brawny traffic policeman took a hand in the encounter. 

“Hey, lady, you can’t do that,’”’ he proclaimed, as he 
reached out an arm and drew the still fighting Juneau away 
from her victim. 

“He killed my Skeemo!”’ cried the girl with the tear- 
stained face. 

““T guess your Skeemo pretty well killed himself,’’ cor- 
rected the officer of the law, as he took out his notebook 
and waved back the gathering crowd. 

It was the patient-eyed Kadiak, appearing through that 
crowd a moment later, who took the situation in hand. 
When the necessary explanations and arrangements had 
been made, he led the still-shaken Juneau back to the com- 
parative shelter of the hotel. But Juneau would have none 
of that hostelry, shadowed with such unhappy memories. 

“Get me away from here!’ she commanded, resent- 
ful of the staring eyes that studied her as she stood in the 
midst of their uncouth collection of hand baggage. 

So the perplexed but valiant old prospector was com- 
pelled to gather up his belongings and proceed to the curb, 
where a taxicab driver smilingly welcomed him. 

““Where to, pardner?’’ asked the flippant youth at the 
wheel. 

“Take us to the best an’ biggest hotel in this here town,” 
proclaimed the undaunted man from the north. And the 
driver, seeing himself confronted by the chance of a life- 
time, took them for a royal ride of thirty-seven blocks 
and solemnly brought them back to within a quarter of 
a mile of their original point of embarkation, where he tri- 
umphantly deposited them before the glass-canopied doors 
of the Bellmore. 

Juneau remained oddly passive as they were assigned 
to their rooms and were carried skyward in an elevator 
that brought her heart up in her mouth as the mirrored 

(Continued on Page 90) 


The Quivering Bear Cub Bolted Across the Foyer. He Bounded Blindly Against a PlatesGiass Door, Recoiled, and Finally Succeeded in Reaching the Open 
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Thirty Days Hath September 


OME life and business affairs throughout the world 
have long been regulated by a calendar of unequal 
months, divided by the seven-day week. 

Among the inconveniences caused by this system we 
note that although the month is the most important 
period by which we charge accounts, pay rents, salaries 
and pensions, the times for earning and spending are so 
unequal that no one knows what a month really is unless he 
is sent to prison. Prisoners sentenced to a stated number 
of months know that each will be thirty days. The calen- 
dar month varies from twenty-eight to thirty-one days in 
length, and its week-day names change for every date 
in each following month. Calendar months bring five 
Saturdays and other week days in some months and four 
in others, moving holidays from week-ends and changing 
dates for monthly meetings. 

It seems to be within the bounds of likelihood that the 
time-worn jingle, Thirty days hath September, will ulti- 
mately be disavowed; that every New Year’s Day will 
come on a Sunday, that Easter will become an immovable 
feast recurring on the second Sunday in April, and that 
there will be thirteen months of twenty-eight days each, 
with the last day in every year appended as December 
twenty-ninth and included as an eighth day in the last 
week, to be named the Year Day. That in like manner 
Leap Day will be inserted as an international Sunday holi- 
day, and moved to form June twenty-ninth in leap years. 

Armistice Day, birthdays and Christmas would always 
fall on the same day of the week. Further, any given date 
in any month would always fall on the same week day. 
Mechanical calendars would soon become a part of modern 
clocks and watches. There would be the same number of 
working days in every month, and every month would 
terminate conveniently with the week-end. 

The new month, for which the name Sol—after the sol- 
stice—has been proposed, would be formed from the last 
two weeks of June and the first two weeks of July. It would 
be inserted between June and July, almost as easily as 
Leap Day was inserted in 1924 between February twenty- 
eighth and March first. 

As a result of these simple changes, statistics, which 
have become the guiding reins for directing production and 


sales arrangements, will tell a truer and therefore a more 
useful story than they do under the existing calendars; 
because the inequalities of months, with their ever-varying 
numbers of working days and different economic values, 
will be standardized and unified. Many of our greatest 
sales organizations, operating chain stores and multiple 
shops, are already dividing their years into thirteen 
periods of four weeks each, to secure more accurate ac- 
counting and better observe the ever-changing trend of 
business. Trustworthy comparative figures are absolutely 
essential to the efficient control of government, civic, in- 
dustrial and business affairs; but they cannot be readily 
obtained with even reasonable accuracy as long as com- 
parisons continue to be made between periods which are 
not only unequal in length but are unequal in economic 
values. 

In many activities each day of the week has a different 
individual value, and therefore no true comparison can be 
made between two months, even when they are of equal 
length, if one contains five Saturdays and the other four. 

The suggested calendar, the salient features of which we 
have indicated, is one of the very few survivors out of the 
one hundred and thirty-seven proposals which have been 
compared and studied by the Secretariat and Committee of 
Enquiry appointed by the League of Nations. 

Further sessions of that committee will be held next 
month for the purpose of considering the comparative 
advantages and disadvantages of the best suggestions 
made for calendar reform, with a view to making defi- 
nite recommendations to the main body of the League 
of Nations. Already the foregoing plan, brought before 
that committee by the International Fixed Calendar 
League—the invention of its director, Mr. Moses B. Cots- 
worth, of Vancouver, British Columbia—has won impres- 
sive support. Extraordinary care seems to have been 
taken to consult in advance the interests and prejudices of 
every class of civilized society involved. 

If the new calendar is adopted it will probably go into 
effect on January first of 1928 or 1933, for the reason that 
the alteration can be effected with the least inconvenience 
in those years which, under the present system, begin on 
Sunday. Both 1928 and 1933 meet this condition. 

Any change in our familiar calendar, no matter how 
meritorious the proposal may be, is bound to bring out 
formidable opposition in many quarters, based upon pre- 
dictions of a thousand dire calamities and inconveniences 
that would result. Similar prophecies were made, though 
they were not fulfilled, when standard time was adopted 
in the United States in 1883. The practical difficulties 
are much slighter than might be supposed. Probably not 
more than one American in one hundred is aware that 
since the war no fewer than three hundred million persons 
have adopted the Gregorian calendar schedule with scarcely 
a ripple of confusion. 

The two-thirds of humanity who have used lunar calen- 
dars are already used to a thirteenth month. Many large 
corporations which have already adopted four-week ac- 
counting periods have found that the labor and cost of ad- 
justing old statistics to the new basis are not nearly so 
great as was estimated before the work was accomplished. 

Whatever the calendar committee may recommend to 
the League of Nations, it is well that the matter be thrown 
open for world-wide discussion and the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the proposed change examined from every 
possible angle. 


Building Up Future Debt Payments 


YSTEMATIC writers on international trade have al- 

ways laid stress on the processes of transferring inter- 
national payments. Perhaps the most important point in 
the Dawes Plan lies in the method of making the transfer 
payments. The chief arguments of opponents of war-debt 
payments have centered around the difficulties—which 
they magnify into dangers—of the transfer of international 
payments. But when it comes to floating new foreign in- 
vestments in this country one hears very little about the 
transfer difficulties that will attend the future payment of 
these obligations. Whenever international payments of 
interest or dividends or principal are to be made the 
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transfer difficulties are substantially the same, wh ethi 
payer in the debtor country is the government or natj 
of that country. If the $12,000,000,000 due 
European governments could be taken over fron 
Government by American citizens the transfer pro 
would be substantially the same as they are oo 
the debtor countries are concerned. Our Governm 
urged to moderate our claims in order to alleyiat 
transfer difficulties of European debtor countries; / 
ican investors are urged to buy European issues, go 
mental and private, with no mention of the Sr 
difficulties. . 

In the past fiscal year the gross volume of fore; 
curities publicly offered in this country was $1,382,0 
of which a little less than $300,000,000 was for refu 
and nearly $1,100,000,000 was new capital. Of this 
sum Europe secured the largest part, the poral 
ings of new capital amounting to $655,000,000, 
average rate of interest is at least 7 per cent. At the 
ent rate, including the existing loans of American nat 
to Europe, it will not be long before Europe will oy 
investment classes $5,000,000,000. This would man 
000,000 due us yearly for interest and dividends. Th 
larger sum than will be due our Government when tl 
debts are funded, according to the present outlook 
have been told repeatedly that Europe could not tr 
to this country such a large sum. Yet Europe is con 
ing, through new borrowings in this country, to ot 
herself to do just that much more. It is most signi 
that the one country that has the largest transfer 
in Europe, Great Britain, is.not taking these loans 
us. These loans are going to the countries of Contii 
Europe whose disabilities in the direction of trans 
international payments have been most stressed, I 
generous refunding of war debts we have partly re 
Europe of one set of transfer problems, though th 
new loans to Europe we are creating a new set of tr 
difficulties. ? 

We are told that a fundamental difference exis 
tween the old war debts and the new loans. The war 
were unproductive; the new loans are for prod 
enterprise. This would be a fundamental : 


st 


if it were true. To what extent is it true? 

Of the $655,000,000 of new capital secured fro 
country in the past fiscal year, only $62,000 
rowed by private enterprises. Huge loans and credit 
been used for stabilization of currencies—that may ¢ 
not become productive, depending on the soundnes 
fiscal policies. A large amount has gone into pli 
funding of municipal and state debts. Some has bee 
to fund floating debt into term issues; some has bee 
to renew maturing bonds. Some has been used to bi 
materials and some has been used to finance foreigr 
expansion. Nota little has been used to cover pureh 
goods from this country—good enough for the par 
trade, but not productive for the importing country. 
siderable of the American money has been used 
Continent to enable some groups to pay their de 
other groups. To some extent the loans are desig) 
become highly productive, as in the installation of 
electric plants. So far as we are aware, there is no o5 
assembly of statistical material by which one co! 
placed in position to judge to what extent the borr 
of Europe from nationals of the United States art) 
used in productive enterprises. Certainly it is diffi 
believe that foolish financial policies in numerous Eul 
countries since the war have become transformed in} 
financial policies simply by the possibility of easy 1 
ings from the United States. : 

Borrowing by one generation means paying by thi 
Unless new sources of wealth are created in Euro 
difficulties in transfer of payments in the next gen? 
will be comparable to those of the present. For the k 
the American investors we trust that the prese, 
future borrowings are put to productive uses; we ho tl 
the next generation in Europe will have a larger ¢ 
to pay and to transfer than has the present gen 
But in the meantime let us not pretend that new I 
a high rate of interest will be easy to pay back™ 
existing loans at a lower rate of interest are hardy 


) year 1925 was epochal because 
; arked the transition period in 
1 rope from unofficial war to some- 
le real peace. The high spot, of course, was the 
1 Security Pact. The Franco-German economic 


: explained in the preceding article, is one of the 
neficent by-products of the new era of amity and 


 blishing friendly relations among the once bel- 
n seoples, however, was only one phase of the larger 
1 Practically all the nations have registered some 
| rebuke to Bolshevism. Wherever Communism 
; sinister head throughout that part of Europe 
»s outside the actual Russian domain, it received a 
he compass that was set for world revolt now points 
egration instead. It means that the Bolsheviza- 
he universe remains a Moscow obsession. 
{the early spring, 
‘he Moscow- 
atrocities let 
geign of terror in 
‘—it was itsown 
1 —down through 
gion of Hinden- 
' Germany and 
éiffs in France 
‘land, the crim- 
se has known 
ailure. This 
I of order and 
ver the agencies 
a and force was 


othe world wave 


yservatism ex- 


20 forcibly in the 
5 and British 
| 
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cs, and, later on, 
german voting. 
i post-election 
1 Communism 
cin England is 
it because the 
i Labor Party 
mingly repudi- 
1e Communists 
“tember. Taking 
var view, you find 
i's only in China 
t| Bolsheviks, dis- 
i nationalism for 
‘m selfish ends, 
ct all. 
in the Soviet confines political decay and economic 
ile obtain despite the usual facade of bluff and 
| Stalin, head of the Polit Buro, the small Tam- 
y ‘all that runs Russia, has practically installed him- 
dictator. The newest New Economic Policy is 
ag to share the fate of its predecessors, while the 
trade monopoly crumbles. 


‘enches in the Soviet Machine 


concessions to the peasants, enabling them to hire 
1) and lease land, are further evidence of the failure 
€riginal Lenin idea and indicate the desire to compro- 
fo adequate capitalization has been made of British 
neh Tecognition. Finally, the return of Trotsky to 
ty—he is feared and hated by the old guard—shows 
e best brains, such as they are, have been comman- 
to stave off productive disaster. Thus Bolshevism 
{treat at home and abroad. 

ywhere nations are realizing that the so-called 
consciousness” really means unconsciousness of 
ind financial responsibility. Furthermore, the neb- 
lictatorship of the workers has been revealed as a 
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close corporation of the shirkers in everything except stir- 
ring up discontent. The latest instance of the frustration of 


the Bolshevik ambition is illuminating. It is not only 
timely but shows the Red hand set to its favorite task. 

If you know anything about Bolshevism, as demon- 
strated since 1917, you know that its chief purposes are to 
capitalize discord and prey upon unrest, all with the aim 
of bringing about a world revolution. It is the archenemy 
of peace and prosperity. Communism thrives only upon 
trouble. 

It naturally follows that when Europe, after the long 
animosity which was labeled peace, began to realize the 
utter folly and futility of its procedure, Moscow became 
alarmed. Why? Simply because the hostility among the 
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European peoples had afforded the ideal opening for the 
Soviet advance. In other words, a Europe rent with eco- 
nomic and political feuds provided just the right kind of 
stage upon which the Bolshevik drama of destruction could 
be enacted. 

The first big monkey wrench thrown into the Soviet ma- 
chinery was the Dawes Plan. So long as reparations wid- 
ened the gulf between Germany and France it was hay for 
the Redsun. As soon as the Dawes Plan was proposed 
the Bolsheviks began to fight it tooth and nail. I recall 
that Trotsky assured me in all seriousness that it was a 
capitalistic conspiracy to enslave the European worker. 
Its inauguration, therefore, was a definite setback, but it 
was merely the prelude to the larger wallop which was to 
come. This wallop was embodied in the Locarno Security 
Pact. 

A concert of European powers was precisely what the 
Russians did not want. The participation of Germany, in 
particular, irked them, because not only did they regard 
the Germans as an eventual ally—it is now a forlorn 
hope—but the entrance of the Teutonic republic into the 
League of Nations would seriously jeopardize Bolshevik 
mischief-making in Northern Europe, especially in Poland. 
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When the Locarno Conference loomed, 
depression and consternation ruled in 
the Soviet capital. The unofficial edict 
went forth that it was to be prevented at any cost. The plan, 
which developed into a real drive against European peace, 
had two possibilities. One was to stimulate the existing fric- 
tion between Poland and Germany over frontiers. The other 
lay in what might be called economic intimidation for 
Germany. A Russo-German commercial pact was in the 
making and it offered an excellent opportunity for some 
characteristic Moscow browbeating. 

It was at this moment that Tchitcherin stepped upon 
the scene. As Soviet Foreign Minister—technically, he is 
head of the Commissariat for Foreign Affairs—it was his 
job to spill the beans. Perhaps no member of the Moscow 
administration was so well equipped to act as death’s-head 
at the impending European love feast. Both in looks and 
in mentality heis a mod- 
ern reincarnation of 
Machiavelli, and then 
some. He broods rather 
than exists. He has al- 
ways impressed me as a 
sort of Slav Buddha. 


Red Poison 


UST about the time 
Ab the Locarno 
clans were to gather, 
Tchitcherin suddenly 
discovered that he 
needed a German cure. 
He could try to kill two 
birds with this venture, 
because in order to reach 
Germany he had to pass 
through Warsaw. Of 
course all this was a mere 
coincidence. 

There is no need of 
rehearsing all the details 
of the Bolshevik offen- 
sive against the Locarno 
Pact, because there is 
much ground to cover in 
this article. Tchitcherin 
lingered long enough in 
Warsaw to inject his 
usual poison, but it was 
ineffectual, because the 
Germans and the Poles 
had practically composed their differences. It was in Ber- 
lin where the chief Bolshevik disturber of traffic sought to 
do his deadly work. 

As it happened, I was in Berlin when he arrived. In 
former years Tchitcherin’s advent was a big news item. 
This time he got something of a frost. Tchitcherin then 
invited all the correspondents to come to tea at the Russian 
Embassy, where he indulged in a tirade against England 
and made the conventional argument that the peace 
maneuvers were a gigantic conspiracy against Russia. In 
the flaming lexicon of Bolshevism any agency that opposes 
the Red advance is defined as a cabal. 

Part of the burden of Bolshevik objection to German 
participation at Locarno rested on the Rapallo Treaty, 
signed by Germany and Russia in 1922 at the time of the 
Genoa Conference. This was a secret document. It is 
known, however, that the instrument has a clause for close 
economic codperation between the two countries. Another 
is said to stipulate that neither Germany nor Russia would 
join the League of Nations without the *consent of the 
other. As a matter of fact, the Germans have regarded 
the Rapallo Treaty as a dead letter, mainly because the 

(Continued on Page 112) 


Misunderstood 


HE writer who would 
earn his bread 


Must be inspired six 
months ahead ; 

So what though winter winds 
be shrewd, 

To vernal verse I'll tune my 
mood!”’ 

Thus spake the poet, Byron 
Boggs, 

As, clad in tasty tropic togs, 

He sought a snow-bound 
sylvan glade 

Where oft poetic feet had 
strayed. 

Though Boreas raved with 
direful chills, 

He sat obsessed by soulful 
thrills, 

Cast paralyzing fear aside 

And visioned skies beatified. 

He babbled of green fields 
and brooks, 

Of daffodils and sun-sweet 
nooks ; 

And then a park policeman 
pompous 

Ran in our hero as non 
compos. 
Corinne Rockwell Swain. 
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seated at his desk in the 
pen with which he signed the 
Avenue and 
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DRAWN BY CALVERT SMITH 


, photographed just before 
on the S. S. Malaria. 
Street and her new set of lusty trip- 


, and using the 


Street, made 


by bursting yesterday. 
of standing beside the pound —— 
fish which he caught after a terrific struggle off 
Dainty Miss , who is ’s candidate for 


beauty-show honors at this week. 
High jumping at the —— athletic meet. clearing 
the bar at feet, inches. 


DRAWN BY G, 6. INWOOD 


Seventeenth:Century Governor —“‘It’s a Great Country, Mary!”* 
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“‘Twelve o’Clock, Young Fellow. Time to Unmask!”’ 


Mother’s victory. Photograph shows Mrs. just 
after the court had awarded her custody of her —— year- 
old ——. ; 

Presentation of loving cup to by in token of 


’s services in behalf of : 
——, who had her husband — 
charge of abandonment today. 


arrested on a 
—A. H. F. 


From the Heart of a Grapefruit 


’"M JUST a juicy grapefruit, inoffensive as a lamb, 
A poor, provincial grapefruit, none too wise. 

And yet, to humor humorists, at breakfast time I am 
Compelled to squirt my juice into your eyes. 


The victim of a creg) 
implies opprobri 

In silence have 1, 
my secret hurt. | 

Oh, will all baby gra; 
in the dismal x 
come 

Be harnessed with |, 
itage of squirt? | 


Internally most mode) 


I’m not the crafty cry 

that I seem—~ 

But cruel anticipatio, 

within your bla 

So grimly I emit n\ 

stream. 

No doubt some gray 

martyr in the \y 

will rebel 

And valiantly our 

right he’ll assert| 

When we no longer n} 

in our patient py 

nel at 

The saddened sou) 
flourish but to, 
—Arthur L. Lipp 


oe HAT’S Pol 
Economy?” | 

asked. 
“Don’t makin 
laugh,’ said the la 

Hatter. “It’s one of those dead languages they te 
college.” 3 I 
“T thought it was a science,” said Alice. 
“No, it isn’t a science,” said the Mad Hatter. if 
an art—one of the lost arts. When a congressman ll 
two miles to save a nickel carfare and then spe 
million dollars fora courthouse for his home town, 
political economy.” a 
“But why does he want to save the nickel?” - 
“Because it’s his own money, of course. 
remember the words of one of our great statesmen, | 
lions for expense, but not one cent will I contrib te 
“Tt sounds familiar,” said Alice. pl 
(Continued on Page 62) 
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Pride of the “Standard Railroad of the World” 


fa 
sled tay © clipe 


| 


» York to Chicago in 20 hours! Nine 


\ miles of swift, safe, luxurious travel! 


ly a superlative achievement in 
\-tation is this dependable, over-night 
eof the Broadway Limited—finest of 
unsylvania Railroad’s great fleet of 
| passenger trains. 


dramatic—but equally dependable 
day-and-night movement of freight, 
i's a year, over the far-flung lines of 
ensylvania System. 


1’ a splendid organization, devoted to 
est ideals of public service, could have 
d maintained this standard of service. 
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he standard quality of the world 


Occasionally a product—just as a transportation service—rises 
so high in quality that the public, consciously or unconsciously, 
accepts it as standard. 

In soup, it is Campbell’s. 

Campbell’s quality is the quality of the finest soup ingredients 
the world has to offer—plus the skill of Campbell’s famous chefs. 

To maintain this quality, we operate our own successful farms 
where both seed and soil are scientifically selected for growing the 
‘most succulent vegetables, the most tasty herbs, the most hearty 
cereals, 


gs i 


Only the finest ingredients are considered good enough for ty , 
the making of Campbell’s Soups—famous for their flavor, their Ba sh OU MPANY "tA 
wholesomeness, their economy. ~ ADEN, Nit: sl 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 
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ORQUAY had never considered Miss Ball a woman 
At: in the terrifying sense of the word. The very character- 

istics which made others afraid of her set her defi- 
nitely apart from the rest of her sex. Figuratively speaking, 
he would have felt at more liberty to knock her down than 
to employ his strength against a man of average weight. 
As far as he was concerned, she had been a neutral from the 
first hour he laid eyes on her. He respected her, but he was 
not afraid of her even in the sense his childhood had feared 
Mega. She came into the room and stood before him for a 
moment, while he hesitated over how to begin. 

“Ts the baby awake?” 

Miss Ball was taken aback. She cast a quick glance at 
his face, but he was not looking at her. 

“Do you mean Janie?” she asked. He frowned and 
nodded his head. There was another considerable pause 
before she continued. “‘She should be by this time. I’ll go 
and see.”’ 

“Just a minute,” said Torquay. ‘‘Let her come in here 
alone.”” There was a pregnant silence during which Miss 
Ball did not move. ‘‘There’s another thing,’’ he went on. 
“T think she’s old enough to come to the table with you at 
noon, and that reminds me it won’t be long before she’ll 
have to be taught her letters.” 

“You needn’t worry about that, Mr. Strayton. I wasa 
school-teacher before I became a nurse.”’ 

“That’s lucky.” His frown deepened as he continued. 
“‘T’ve never talked to you about her before, Miss Ball, and 
I may never do it again. It’s enough to say that she’s to 
have all the breeding and training money can buy.’ 

“‘T can assure you she’ll have more than that,” said Miss 
Ball sharply. ‘“‘Is there anything else?” 

“‘No; that’s all. Perhaps it’s too much.” 

He sat staring at nothing until the door was opened by 
an unseen hand and closed again. He looked up. Janie 
was standing just within the room, dragging a rag doll by 
one distorted leg. He braced himself for a repetition of all 
the stages of approach which had been interrupted on her 
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“7 Always Knew It’’ 


“You're Mad!”’ She Gasped. 


previous visit by the arrival of the nurse, but he had failed 
to take inte account the fact that his daughter was now 
fully dressed in her best Sunday frock. She was necessarily 
avery different person, perhaps struggling with the thought 
that manners were more welcome in this room than night- 
dresses. She advanced directly to him, dropped the doll 
and held up her hands to be lifted to his lap. 

For the first time in his life Torquay became genuinely 
absurd even to himself. He was like a beardless suitor who, 
having thought out the sequence of all the things he is 
going to say in an interview, finds himself thrown hope- 
lessly off the track by the unexpected opening of the other 
side of the dialogue. As he stared down into puzzled dark 
eyes the calm he had borrowed from the peace of the 
Barrens began to desert him. He could feel the sweat 
gathering on his forehead. It prickled and he would have 
liked to raise a hand to rub it away, but he dared not move. 
Not knowing what to do, he did nothing so completely 
that his immobility inspired confidence. 

The puzzled look left Janie’s eyes and she laid investigat- 
ing hands on his knee, which turned instantly rigid. She 
shook it and seemed pleased to find it as immovable as the 
great limb of a tree. She cocked her head and began to 
examine him curiously, but from the neck down only. Her 
angle of vision made him a colossus and her fingers assured 
her he was hewed out of rock. The whole of him became a 
place to play. She threw her arms over his thigh and 
dangled her legs. With the tips of her toes just, touching 
the floor, she tried to squirm up, but could not make the 
grade without help. Then she found his huge foot and dis- 
covered she could stand and even dance on it as if it were a 
platform. From that elevation she felt much taller. She 
turned, got a grip on the slack of his trousers and started up 
the incline of his shin bones. With a shrill laugh of triumph 
she landed upside down in his lap, lay kicking for a moment 
and then righted herself. 

Torquay had begun to quiver imperceptibly from the 
moment she first touched him. By a superhuman effort he 
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through the feel of her movements. He knew he mi 
main still at all costs, or crumble. He kept remindin| 
self of the calm he had felt when he had sent for he 
went over in his mind step by step the road which hi 
him to the resolution he was through with running 
He remembered the rock on which he had determi 
make his stand—to hold one’s ground is not sult 
All in vain. | 
As far as Janie was concerned, the universe be{ 
tremble violently. Her playground was alive! She si! | 
bled to her feet, threw her arms around her father’: 
and pressed herself against him. The sudden warmth! 
body was like a thunderbolt from the past. 
“Don’t do that!” 
He thought he had shouted, but he had uttered 
hoarse whisper. He unfastened her hands roughly,' 
her clear and set her down. She stared at him gr! 
showing neither amazement nor fright. 
““Go away,” he ordered. 
A tiny frown wrinkled her forehead. She glancedf# 
from him and slowly studied the strange room, fig’ 
away in memory. Her eyes fell on her doll. She pat 
upon it, hugged and kissed it and then started for thi 00! 
once more dragging it cruelly by one foot. She loo lu 
at the knob she had succeeded in turning that mc™ 
driven by the incentive of discovery. That incenti'™ 
now lacking. Without raising her head, she ut 
piercing scream. Torquay half rose from his chai’ 
lifted by an explosion, but before he could get to pf 
Miss Ball had thrown open the door. She stood non 
by the calm of the author of the scream. The child‘ 
her skirt, turned and gave Torquay a long level gaze 
Miss Ball recovered sufficiently to pick her up anda 
her out. Torquay stared with bulging eyes at t 
where she had been. _ 
“Janie!” he whispered. “Wait a minute! Don't 
(Continued on Page 28) | 
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avoided watching her; nevertheless, he could see her ! 
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(Continued from Page 26) 

Then he came to himself and sank back with a sigh of 
relief. He was safe. The test was over and he had passed 
it, without honors. He had endured torment and had not 
retracted. From now on he could see his daughter with- 
out fear. He could have her at table, watch her grow and 
even call her by name. He could buy her a pony, but he 
realized Jim would have to pick her up and teach her to 
ride, for there were natural limits to security. In short, he 
had stood his ground and could face the coming years with 
an equanimity surpassed only by the unalterable calm in 
Janie’s eyes as she studied him from time to time from 
within her own mysterious seclusion. 

She was seven years old when Torquay, having passed 
the battery of eyes at Striker’s, was stopped by a young- 
ster who stood his ground. 

“What do you want, boy? A job at the works?” 

“Don’t you remember me, Mr. Strayton?”’ 

Torquay was even more at ease with boys than he was 
with men, perhaps because his own boyhood lived on so 
vividly in his mind. Besides, he had worked as a boy 
among boys and now employed them in large numbers. 
But he could not place the specimen before him. It was a 
lad of fourteen who wore a bridge of freckles on his nose 
and an outgrown coat with an equal air of impudence, 
which at the moment was slightly modified by uneasiness. 

“No; I don’t remember you,” said Torquay. ‘‘Whose 
boy are you?” 

“But you do know me just the same. It was me busted 
a mold in your workshop.” 

““When were you in my workshop?” 

“With my mother.” 

“Oh,” said Torquay, realization sweeping over him. 
“That was a long time ago.”’ 

“Yes,” said Ralph. “I was only a kid and I’ve lived 
next to you ever since.” 

It was true, thought Torquay, and yet he had never 
consciously seen the Damon child in all that time. It made 
him wince to think ten years could become as a day if it 
were not that the unaging world kept on hand a steady 
supply of children as markers. 

“T remember. Your name is Ralph. What can I do 
for you?” 


“Onty You—That’s What’s Come Over Me. 


‘Perhaps you’d give me a job for the rest of the sum- 
mer,” said Ralph; but Torquay could see the idea had 
come to him only in the few minutes they had been talking. 

“‘T’ll give you a job,” he said, “‘but that isn’t what made 
you stop me.”’ Ralph looked up with something of the 
expression his face had assumed when he had smashed the 
mold. He turned red, started to say something, and then 
changed his mind. Having scored to that extent, Torquay 
tried a little guesswork. ‘‘Of course, you’ll have to bring 
me your mother’s permission in writing.” 

““Oh, that will be all right,” said Ralph promptly, and 
Torquay knew he had guessed wrong. 

If he had been at the back of his house half an hour 
earlier he might have read correctly the impulse which had 
led Ralph to come to him. Janie was busy with a trowel 
and her small spade, digging in the bed which had been 
assigned to her as her own garden. From the other side of 
the cedars Ralph spied her. He had his pockets full of 
apples which frequent tests had persuaded him were too 
green to eat. 

There are only two things a boy can do with an apple, 
eat it or throw it at something. The first one he threw 
went so wide of the mark that Janie did not notice it. The 
second struck the wall in front of her and bounced toward 
her. She straightened quickly and looked up, puzzled, 
directly away from Ralph. The third apple described a 
high are over the tops of the cedars and descended ma- 
jestically to strike in the exact center of her back. She 
cried out with fright as well as pain and turned just in time 
to see Ralph’s triumphant face framed in the gap in the 
hedge. 

“Oh!” she screamed. ‘‘ You bad, bad boy!” 
then burst into a paroxysm of tears. 

Torquay reached home in an unusually reflective mood. 
The encounter with Ralph Damon had done more than 
remind him he had lived for nearly half a century. It had 
led him to review all his life from the time he had started 
gathering parisons from the ring hole at just Ralph’s age 
to this day, when he had offered to take on the youngest of 
the Damons as a boy helper in the Pine Tree Glassworks. 
That little fact alone was the true measure of the distance 
he and his father had traveled, but he did not see the mat- 
ter in that light. 


And only 


I’ve Never Had a Chance Before. 
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All he could think of was that thirty years oye, 
furnaces and continuous tanks had brought him yn 
inch nearer to tearing the secret he sought from the 
of glass. He was considering his life as a waste. Tf 
not been for the few minor improvements dey 
through his experiments, he would by this time he 
larly thought a madman. 

At times he shrewdly suspected that, even as} 
there were those, among them Miss Ball, who cou) 
described to their own satisfaction the nature and 
of his insanity in scientific terms. He could sha} 
sort of thing off his mind with a shrug of his broad 
ders; but there was one other matter which woul 
have to be faced squarely with all the resources 
command. Rumors had reached Hopetown of ar 
matic bottle-making machine which was destined t 
the industry what Mount Pelée had just done to the 
of Martinique—shake it to its very foundations. ] 
scowling as he stepped in the door, and his frown de 
when he heard a suppressed altercation between Mj 
and Janie, who was sobbing persistently. 

‘“What’s the matter?” called Torquay. 

It was the first time he had ever had to ask tha 
tion of Miss Ball. She came down half carryin 
dragging Janie, and in a few words told the story 
well-aimed apple. So that was what the boy had | 
his mind, thought Torquay. 

“Well,” he asked finally, “‘what do you want met 

‘‘She’s been saying over and over again that theh 
wicked. I don’t know what will make her stop ery 
less you can think of some way to have him punish 

“Do you think that would make her stop?” 
Torquay skeptically. 

Almost before the words were out of his mouth 
nodded her head, choked her sobs and fastened on 
grave expectant gaze. He was troubled, caught 
horns of an absurd dilemma. There was no escape 
choice of two evils and no mistaking the look in 
eyes. Either he was her man in time of troubli) 
wasn’t, and this moment was going to decide it. | 

“‘T’ll write a note to Mrs. Damon,”’ he promised, ‘| 
her what her boy has done—that’s all.”’ 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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Those factors which are the foundation of the most sensational 
performance in the history of the motor car— performance 
which, during the past two years, has revolutionized automobile 
design and manufacture, include — 


5 70 miles, and more, per hour. Thermostatic heat control. . Watson Stabilators. 

i. 5 to 25 miles in 6'4 seconds. Fumer for cold weather starting. Hydraulic four-wheel brakes. 
20 miles to the gallon of fuel. Manifold heat control. Closed bodies by Fisher. 
68 horse-power. Pivotal steering. Wide range of striking colors. 
Air-cleaner. Chrysler no-side-sway springs. Fedco theft-proof numbering 
Oil-filter. Low center of gravity. device. 
Radimeter. Balloon tires. Light controls on steering wheel. 


Discriminating men and women are refusing workmanship, heretofore thought possible 
to accept less than Chrysler gives. This extra- only in cars of twice the Chrysler price. 
ordinary demand for Chrysler quality and Your nearest Chrysler dealer is eager to 


value accounts for the ever-increasing produc- demonstrate each of these outstanding qual- 
tion of the Chrysler “70”—a production which _jties to you. Then, and only then, will you 


has steadily outgrown expanding factory capa’ understand why Chrysler performance, 
city, and has established for the Chrysler “70” = Chrysler smoothness, Chrysler riding ease and 
new popularity records for the industry. Chrysler roadability have become the new 
Chrysler “70” alone combines all these and measure of motor car excellence. 


eons. of other attributes joined to a supefl- = CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 
ority of design and fineness of quality and — curyster CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONT. 


CHRYSLER 

| “ng? 

| Phaeton, Coach, Roadster, Sedan, Royal Coupe, Brougham, Im- 
_ perial, Crown Imperial—attractively priced from $1395 to $2005. 


CHRYSLER 
“59% 


| Touring Car, Club Coupe, Coach, Sedan—attractively priced 
895 to $1095. 

Hydraulic four-wheel brakes on all Chrysler “58” models, at slight extra cost. 
All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. 
Bodies by Fisher on all Chrysler enclosed models. All models equipped 

with full balloon tires. 

There are Chrysler dealers and superior Chrysler service everywhere. 
Gealers are in position to extend the convenience of time- 

Payments. Ask about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 

All Chrysler models are protected against theft by the Fedco patent- 
car numbering system, exclusive with Chrysler, which cannot ‘be 


counterfeited and cannot be altered or removed without conclusive 
ence of tampering. 
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for the ferst time. i have been awful sick. father 
sed it was knip and tuck with me. he sed that one 
time he thought i was booked for the buzom of Abraham 
or the land of Cannion. mother she says father didnt goke 
mutch while i was sick but had doctor Perry come up 2 or 3 
times one day. but now i am all rite he gokes all the time. 
he says i am the champeen boar constricter in town and it 
nearly sent me to join 1000 harpers harping on their harps. 
You see in the xcitement of the prize fite i got a cold and 
the next day was my birthday and we had mince pie and 
mince tirnovers andi et two mutch. ennyways Aunt Clark, 
old J. Alberts mother, always sed stuff a cold and starve a 
feever so i done the ferst. well i had a feever and i didnt 
know it and it neerly killed me. and spoiled the thans- 
giving dinner. 
but now i am all rite and can go out again andi am glad 
of it becaus what do you think. we are going to have a big 
concert in the town hall to by the niteingale a new singing 
book for the grammer school. everybody is going to taik 
part. Keene and Cele are going to sing a duett and peraps 
2 if the first one goes prety good and four men old Francis 
Old Hobbs the fotografer and not the old Hobbs whitch 
oaned the horse on the vane whitch we gnocked to peaces 
and mister Fonce and Mister Clapp is going to sing a 4 part 
song and Sarah Hibbard is going to sing and Charlie Ger- 
rish will play the fiddle and tickets is going to be 25 cents 
whitch is a grate deel of money. me and Pozzy and Bug 
Chadwick are going to try and get a gob pasing hanbills 
just like me and Pewt and Beany usted to do and peraps 
we can get tickets free. but it will be jest like Pewt and 
Beany to get the gob first. Beany can most always get 
into the shows because his father takes tickets to most of 
the shows. 
today after school me and Pozzy and Bug went to the 
school committy and asted for a gob. the school committy 


\ | ONDAY, December 1, 186— went to school today 
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is old Joe Hilliard whitch liked my story whitch old Francis 
burned up in the stove and licked me for, and old Gnatt 
Shute whitch is a cuson of my father and very frendly, 
moar so than old Ike Shute whitch aint, and William Perry 
Molton whose apples and pears me and Pewt and Beany 
have hooked so menny times. 

wel when we asted them for a gob pasing hanbills they 
sed they had given that gob to Clarence and Elbridge 
whitch is Pewt and Beany you know. we asted them how 
mutch they was going to pay them and they sed 1 ticket 
eech free. i woodent have thougt Pewt and Beany wood 
have did this to me but you jest wate Pewt and Beany. 

wel than I asted if there was enny other gob they cood 
give us and old Joe Hilliard he sed aint you the boy whitch 
rote the composition about Scalplock Sam and ised yes sir 
and he sed and you rote a book of poims and i sed yes sir 
and he laffed and sed i was a buster and he always wanted 
to encurage yuthful ambitions especially when ambition 
receeved a crool gnock and he sed if i was still in the print- 
ing biziness peraps he cood give us the gob of printing the 
programms. then Pozzy he sed he had one and Bug he sed 
so two. 

then he talked with the other committy and then he sed 
if you boys will print us a good programme we will by the 
paper or the cardboard and pay for your ink and give us 
free tickets so we are going to do it. old Gnatt Shute and 
old William Perry Molton sed they wood leeve the matter 
to him and he must be responserble for the results and they 
sed they washed there hands of it. so old Joe Hilliard he 
laffed.and sed all rite and they went off and old Joe Hilliard 
he told us jest what to do. he told us to go down to the 
News letter office and get the paper and the cardboard and 
the ink and he rote a note to old Smith Hall and Clark. 
then he told us to go to eech one whitch was to play or sing. 
and write down just what peaces they was to sing and then 
maik the programme. he sed he wood arraign it. i bet 
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Pewt and Beany will be mad because printing 2h 
gramme is lots better than pasing hanbills and y 
going to have our names on the programme Cha 
and Shute gob printers. } 
today we had a meeting, me and Bug and Pozz. Ww 
up there printing press and cleened the tipe what w, 
of it. we drew straws to see whitch one must go rot) 
see the singers and players and i lost and have got 
first i wrote down the duets Keene and Cele are go | 
sing. then i went to see Sarah Hibbard, and she to 
what she was going to sing and i rote it down very 
in a little book. that was enuf for one day. comme 
school the 4 men singers are going to practice in theo 
room. iam going to wate and hear them. | 
Tuesday, Dec. 2, 186— Today was brite and cold 
of the fellers has been skating but i dont dass to yj 
father wont let me go on the river befoar crismas aip 
then unless the ice will bare a load of wood and 2 }¥ 
today after school the 4 men singers sang. i was in tht} 
box all the time. i had been put there by old Fran| 
missing in my Gography. if it had been speling i wo) 
have missed. but Gography is one of my week point 
Francis sed i have got moar week points than enny fe}! 
knows. ennyway he put me there and i gess he for} 
for he maid evrybody go home befoar they begun tem 
tise there singing. so isat in the wood box and lisje 
it was grate. they sung 2 peaces, come where my loli 
dreeming and fly like the youthful Hart and Rowe. | 
I liked the first one best. first they all sung comeit 
my love lies dreeming, dreeming the happy hours 
and then old Francis sung come with the lute and old ji 
sung come with the lay and then they all sung comi 
come come jest like marching. 
when they got throug old Fonce sed that is the best; 
Steven Foster ever rote. gosh i never gnew old Steve § 
(Continued on Page 110) 


They Begun to Practise There Singing. So I Sat in the Wood Box and Lissened. It Was Grate 
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) DOUBT such few 
readers as may have 
happened to follow 
articles in their en- 
tjhave wondered why 
1 not had more to say 
long bow and the 
narrow. The first pur- 
-|f this expedition, it 
| remembered, was to 
»1 ine how those weap- 
ould work out in 
i We already knew 
- hey worked out in 
1. and I have spoken 
ords in unqualified 
of them. In my own 
and certainly in the 
d of my companions, 
<existed little or no 
b that as far as the 
‘ry run of bucks was 
aed they could not 


4 


sainty was as to the 
eand more dangerous 
I believe I com- 
¢ myself in a news- 
‘interview to the 
4d assurance that, 
tier else happened, we 
certainly keep our- 
neampmeat. Bucks 
eks, and as vulnera- 
ne as elsewhere; only 
fre are thousands of 
«1s many of them in Africa as there are at home, the 
ounities would thereby be as much multiplied. 
sor the dangerous game, my own prognostications dif- 
domewhat from those of my companions. Their ar- 
tt, backed by much enthusiasm, was that all these 
tes were, after all, of flesh and blood, and that a well- 
arrow would bring any of them low. They had even 
acted some especially large and sharp heads, on 
sae shafts heavily feathered, which they called rhino 
y, and which they seriously intended for that ar- 
dreadnought. They also talked elephant. Buffalo 
jot mentioned. My own opinion was that if the gods 
il us we might get a crack at one, or at most two, 
snawares in such a situation as to land an arrow in the 
tavity, in which case we would most likely kill them. 
W had the slightest faith in our success against the 
7i;game. The whole matter I always looked upon and 
med as an experiment; though, as I say, I had an 
0») Overweening confidence that as far as common 
€7as concerned the experiment was already a success. 


Archery a la Buffalo Bill 


rementioned experiment. We were not out to do 
J nts nor to seek publicity nor to take moving pic- 
© As far as possible, we avoided letting anyone know 
intentions at all, for we feared that premature 
siper comment might arouse opposition among those 
d not appreciate what it was all about, and that 
position might conceivably prejudice the African 
ities against the whole enterprise. Since the per- 
vices of a certain “‘explorer” on the main roads, and 
‘auseum collector,” the African authorities were very 
/1 as to new stunts. And, asI say, we did not con- 
pais a stunt at all. 
U of course, as our time for departure neared and 
wy arrangements had to be made, more and more 
heard about it, until finally the sheer novelty of the 
fittracted the newspapers. One rather extravagant 
© went so far as to say that the eyes of the sports- 
'} the world were upon us. Certainly a great many 
} became interested, and as these people were told 
ve hoped to do, it is only right that they should now 
#1 as fairly and honestly as possible what we did 
sh. And it is quite possible, from the growing 
of field archers in America, some few might con- 
ite following our trail—if it is worth while. In order 
| opinion should be based on as complete returns as 
/@, I have deferred this article to the last. I wanted 
>} sure ho unexpected elements might intervene to 
conclusions. Now we are in our last camp on the 
jt. It is time to report. 
give the conclusions first—with intent to explain 
7 d—it must be confessed that Africa is un- 
{ to the long bow and the broad arrow as weapons of 


The Arrow Makers—White and Black—Compare Methods 


the chase. In spite of the fact that a certain amount of 
game was killed with the arrow, this verdict is inescapable. 
The archers hunted very persistently and very ingen- 
iously. They loosed thousands upon thousands of shafts. 
They employed every possible expedient and method. 
Their total bag in return for months of daily effort con- 
sisted of four or five Thomson’s gazelles, two wildebeest, 
one reedbuck and an eland as game animals; and four 
hyenas, three jackals, a baboon, a honey badger and a few 
miscellaneous small creatures and birds, besides the lions 
from the other list. In quantity, this little bag was as a 
drop in the bucket compared with the average of some- 
thing more than one meat animal a day which our neces- 
sities demanded, and which had to be supplied by the 
rifle. We had hoped to use the rifle only as a self-defense 
emergency weapon. In timeliness archery was nowhere. 
That is to say, we could never rely on going forth bow in 
hand in any hope whatever of filling an empty pot. The 
few kills were haphazard, at odd times, the product of a 
happy concatenation of circumstances. In variety the bag 
was wholly disappointing. 

When we saw that we were not going to be able to make 
even a start toward supplying ourselves with meat by 
means of the long bow, the archers resolved at least to see 
how great a variety they would be able to collect. Try as 
they would, and expend as many hours and as many shafts 
as they did, they never succeeded in landing even a single 
specimen of such common beasts as the zebra, the topi, the 
waterbuck, the kongoni, the Robert’s gazelle, the impalla, 
not to speak of the other species not so common. That one 
lone reedbuck was the sole result of innumerable expedi- 
tions. 

The waterbuck fairly hung around our camp and were 
the objective of numberless attempts and dozens of in- 
genious stratagems, but never one fell to the feathered 
shaft. The eland was not stalked and shot fairly, but was 
run up to by the motor car and the arrows were plunked 
into him a la Buffalo Bill at a few feet range. All in all, the 
conclusion is inescapable that though the animals killed 
were shot intentionally, because they were shot at, and 
because the archer had done his job conscientiously and 
well, nevertheless, the infinitesimal proportion they bore 
to the efforts made throws the feat out of the category of 
skill into that of luck. 

Were I to leave my statement at this, the reader would 
be justified in thinking either that the bow is not so effec- 
tive a hunting weapon as we had believed or that the 
archers were dubs. Curiously enough, neither is the case. 
The long bow remains, in my opinion and in fact, just what 
I described it in the first article of this series—the one en- 
titled Nyumbo. It is humane in that it kills promptly and 
surely when the shaft is implanted in the right place; it is 
accurate within the limits of its range; it can be mastered 
and shot by anyone capable of a moderate game of golf; 
it furnishes more sport for each head of game killed than 
any other weapon; a decent shot is certain to fill his bag— 


in America, not Africa. Our 
archers are not dubs. On 
the contrary, they are the 
finest field shots we have, 
as their American record 
fully testifies. The experi- 
ment was in competent 
hands. If those two men 
could not make it work no 
one could. That is why it 
was satisfactory as an ex- 
periment. It was this that 
consoled me for my own in- 
ability to do more. 

The first six weeks I was 
so busy acting as life- 
insurance agent with the 
rifle that I had little oppor- 
tunity to shoot the bow. 
Then a slight sprain of the 
left wrist kept me from it. 
Just as this was about well, 
leopard bites in the left arm 
and right shoulder com- 
pleted the job by touching 
up certain nerves whose 
sensitiveness has persisted 
up to now. If the others 
had, during all this time, 
been killing stuff with their 
bows, I should have felt 
very sad, for I am fond of 
the bow; but in the exist- 
ent circumstances I re- 
flected that if ‘they could 
not make good, certainly I 
could not. The effort was in the best possible hands. That 
is still my feeling in the more general sense. If they could 
not succeed, nobody could. 

Nor was the fault with the weapons per se. The broad 
arrow was just as deadly in its effects here as it had proved 
to be in America. In my first article I stated that a hit in 
the body cavity was almost immediately fatal in every 
case, and pointed out that the effectiveness in a belly 
shot—where, by the way, the bullet is likely to be very 
chaney—was due.to the admission of air, causing the 
lungs to collapse, and due to the severity of the internal 
hemorrhage. 


A Defeat for the Long Bow 


HE basis of this assertion was, I find on looking it over, 

the effect on deer. Our archers have killed more deer 
than any other of the American big game. They have also 
shot a great many bears of both kinds; two moose, some 
mountain lions and mountain sheep—to mention a few of 
thebig ones. But these were all killed in circumstances and 
at ranges which permitted placement of the shaft somewhere 
in the chest cavity. We really had nothing to go on as to 
the rest of the body, but generalized rather too hastily from 
experience with deer. 

If one were to formulate the killing power of the broad- 
head, one would then say that, as far as American big 
game is concerned, a hit anywhere in the body cavity 
on all animals up to and including deer is certainly and 
humanely fatal, and that on all larger animals a chest 
shot is thus fatal. 

This is also true of African game. If one confines his 
attention to deer-size animals and under, it is literally true 
that a hit almost anywhere is either fatal or inflicts so 
slight a flesh cut as to be negligible. Even a rump shot on 
an animal as small as this is most apt either to cut the 
femoral artery or to break the beast down otherwise. But 
unfortunately the overwhelming majority of African game 
is bigger than deer size. It falls in the second category. 
To be fatal and humane, the arrow must hit the chest 
cavity. At once, when this is requisite, there springs into 
existence a wide proportion of outside area, so to speak. It 
does not do to shoot at the whole animal, as one does at 
deer beyond a certain range. One must shoot at a certain 
limited space on that animal. And if one hits outside of 
that, one is likely to inflict merely a distressing and un- 
comfortable and perhaps eventually disabling wound. This 
is the more undesirable in that, owing to the multitudes of 
beasts, it is difficult or impossible to track down the 
stricken animal. 

That, of course, is nothing against field archery. It is 
equally true of the bullet. It means, as with the bullet, 
merely that one must eschew long-range chance shots; that 
one must stalk to the range within which he is pretty cer- 
tain of hitting what he wants to hit. That, as I say, is a 
problem similar to the one that confronts the rifleman. 
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This range is somewhere about sixty yards. I have heard 
our archers say that they considered eighty their favorite 
long range; but from long observation and a limited expe- 
rience of my own, I think they overestimate their possi- 
bilities. 

With weighed and balanced target arrows, under fixed 
conditions and range and at an immovable target, they 
may be right. But in the game field any archer will have 
quite all he can handle to place his arrows regularly in an 
appropriately sized mark at sixty, especially if he has to 
guess the range. And he is none too certain even at that 
distance. 

Before I go on I wish to repeat for emphasis that the 
chest-cavity shot is quite as deadly in Africa asin America. 
Since such was the case, there would seem to be no reason 
why the experiment should not have been successful. In- 
deed, we had every confidence that it would be. Never- 
theless, in Africa the long bow suffered a signal defeat. As 
an amusement it gave endless pleasure, but as a practical 
weapon, carrying with it even a fair assurance of regular 
success, it was on the whole futile. If we had had to de- 
pend on it for camp meat, as per my overconfident pre- 
diction, we should have starved. 

Now here is a strange thing: An unheard-of abundance 
of game, a proved weapon, skilled practitioners of that 
weapon—and yet negligible results. I omit from consid- 
eration for the moment the really notable fact of killing 
five lions in the open. That, as we have seen, was an espe- 
cial game in itself, impossible without the efficient backing 
of rifles and therefore not pure archery. One very fine lion 
also fell to a single shaft delivered by Art without the back- 
ing of rifles, but it was done from a secure boma at night. 
It offered a wonderful demonstration of the killing power 
of the broad-head, but was accomplished from an abso- 
lutely secure position at eight or ten yards range. The 
weapon used did not matter. It might just as well have 
been a rifle. The killing power is about the same, and 
neither rifle nor long bow should miss at ten yards. The 
feat is in an especial category and cannot be considered 
when estimating the long bow as an all-around game 
weapon in Africa, Why, then, this failure? Our analysis 
of the reasons is in itself—at least to me—absorbingly 
interesting. 


Catching Animals Off First Base 


1 THE first place the game is altogether too plentiful. 
Ordinarily in stalking, one has to avoid the observation of 
but one pair of eyes; here one must remain concealed from 
hundreds, perhaps thousands. In even good stalking cover 
this is an almost impossible task, and African game is 
rarely to be found in good stalking cover. When by infinite 
care and patience one has succeeded in eluding the vigilance 
of every animal in sight, there is sure to be some concealed 
and unsuspected beast to give the alarm. And when one 
moves because of suspicion all are on the alert. It may be 
merely a throw of the head in a certain direction ; that is 
enough. One catches the occasion from the next. Just to 
keep up the measure of discomfiture, there are noisy birds, 
monkeys, baboons and other busybodies whose joy in 
life it is to discover and advertise your presence. Much 
of the time it is difficult to get even within distant rifle 
range. 

On one occasion I tried for more than two hours to get 
with the rifle a zebra for meat, and was forced by dusk to 
return defeated, though there were not less than 2500 of 
these animals within a half mile of camp. The condition 
above described is more or less true everywhere in East 
Africa; but singularly enough, it is more true in this virgin 
unshot country than on the trodden safari routes where the 
pop of the rifle is often heard in the land. About Nyumbo 
there are no men to be seen, not even savages. It is 
perhaps the absolute unaccustomedness of the upright 
creature, the distrust of the wholly strange 
animal, that causes this extreme wild- 
ness. 

Now when you reflect that the archer 
must approach, not to within the 200 to 
300 yards of the rifleman, but to within 
from forty to sixty yards of his certain 
shot, you will see that an immense diffi- 
culty is imposed at the very outset. 

But this is a difficulty merely, not an 
inescapable obstacle; and difficulties may 
be overcome, given time and sufficient 
patience. It merely requires more expert 
stalking, implies more failures. But it 
can be done. Even the wiliest runner 
may occasionally be caught off base. 
Early on some fortunate morning, some 
morose old kongoni or wildebeest may 
be encountered solitary; or on an over- 
cast day the Tommies or Robert’s gazelles 
may prove unexpectedly approachable; 
or a blind at a water hole may be propi- 
tious. Difficulties are merely a challenge, 
and every old hunter knows that the god- 
dess of good fortune is occasionally kind. 
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I instance this merely as an added difficulty in the way 
of success, not as a real reason for failure. 

However, here intervenes another element that has 
nothing to do with either skill or good fortune. The very 
essence of successful field archery is the ranging shot. The 
arrow’s trajectory is so high that one must get his range 
very exactly to bring about the coincidence of his shaft’s 
curve with his quarry. A miscalculation of but two or 
three yards either way will result in a shot too high or too 
low. With American game this does not matter. The deer 
rarely pays any more attention to the winging shaft than 
he would to a bright-colored bird. I have even seen them 
stamp playfully at the missile as it struck quivering into 
the ground at their feet. Thus the archer can correct his 
aim and his guess at distance. No African animal ever per- 
mitted more than one of those things to come anywhere in 
his direction even. He departed thence with suddenness 
and dispatch. I do not remember that our archers ever 
had a second chance at the same buck in anywhere near 
the same place. If they did, the occasions could be counted 
on the fingers of one hand. 

Still, this, too, could be accounted only a difficulty to be 
surmounted. To be sure, it is a very large difficulty, and 
when compounded with the first it offers a problem whose 
solution would be, to say the least, a matter for prayer and 
fasting. But the third element is the one that defeats 
them. It is a matter of education. The education is of the 
game, not of the archers. These beasts live in the land of 
lions, of leopards, of cheetahs and a variety of smaller 
predatory animals and birds. The first thing their children 
are told in the morning and the last thing at night, with 
sundry like admonitions thrown in afterward, is, dodge 
first and inquire what it is afterward. In that way only 
does safety lie, and well do they act on the advice. The 
motion of a bow arm, the snap of a string, the very reflex- 
ing curve of the bow, will set them at it, even before the 
arrow has fairly left the string. Never do they run straight; 
at least not until they have gone through twenty feet of 
the most expert and erratic twists, turns, doublings and 
dodgings you can imagine. And they apparently can pull 
off the performance from a profound slumber. A standing 
start means nothing to them. And to this accompaniment 
they add the ability to dodge an arrow actually in the air. 
I once saw a topi, caught off guard, unaware of the shaft 
until it was not more than ten yards from his flank. He 
got out from under! Time and again the archers, when 
shooting well, have passed an arrow accurately through 
the spot where the animal was. These shots they comfort 
themselves with by calling them technical hits. But they 
bring home no meat. 

Now when the permutations and combinations possible 
to all these elements are assembled, the chances of success 
are so reduced that the bagging of game, even with the 
weapon itself as effective as it is, becomes a matter of 
almost pure luck. 

The archers did not acknowledge this without a plucky 
effort. They tried every expedient possible to ingenuity, 
but with the same result. For a time it seemed possible, 
with this great abundance of game, to accomplish some- 
thing by lobbing at extreme ranges. Not one shaft in fifty 
could be hoped to reach the mark, perhaps, but it was 
possible to shoot more than fifty shafts in the day. The 
bowmen’s movements, being beyond dodging distance, 
so to speak, permitted the launching of the arrow with- 
out the animal’s instant reflex; and the trajectory of the 
missile, being so high, took it above the beast’s normal 
range of vision. But here size and vitality stopped the ex- 
periment. 

The fate of the celebrated and awesome rhino arrows 
was very amusing. They were truly a fearsome weapon in 
appearance, and were often exhibited to the worshipful ad- 
miration of both white and savage. They were supposed to 
be a sort of armor-piercing device, the rhino furnishing the 
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armor. The argument was the usual one: The 
after all, only flesh and blood, like all other things 
slain by the broad arrow. Once one of these an 
driven into the lungs, the course of Nature mus 
lowed. 

I never had much faith and rather less than ze 
thusiasm for this enterprise. A charging rhino } 
easily downed by a cool shot armed with a heavy, 
elephant rifle loaded with solid bullets. He merely; 
beast come in to within fifteen or twenty yards a 
as it lowers its horn, he shoots over the said horn: 
the neck. The rhino goes down like a rabbit. But 
plies the rhino is charging straight on. If he hag 
come in at an angle—as when he pursues an anno 
demoralized archer—that is a different thing aga 
in our party the heaviest weapon was a .405, val 
right for lions and self-defense, but is a little light ) 
ishness. 


Sudden Demise of the Rhino Arrou 


Been TE the rhinos near Nyumbo pro: 
scarce and coy. It was only when Art and I too 
weeks’ tour of the outlying districts that we had :: 
to make tests. There he encountered a good specin 
trophy, and as circumstances were, fortunately, | 
pitious for the arrow, he collected it with the rifle. 
prepared to do the skinning I had a bright idea. | 
“Here,” I advised him, “‘is the best chance in thes 
and the safest—to try your arrows.” 
Art had with him his heaviest bow. He hadi 
arrows, but he sharpened his broad-heads to kni) 
ness, backed away to twenty paces and let driy 
softest spot, which is low back of the foreleg wl 
joint works back and forth. Incidentally, it wou 
impossible shot at a live rhino unless the beast we 
on its side or Art on his belly at about five yardr 
The arrow penetrated about two inches. Art, soe 
chagrined, cut it out. The steel point was curled 
“Tt hit a rib,” said he. 

I refrained from pointing out that the arrow wi, 
retically, supposed to shear right through the rib, | 
vised him to try until he did not hit a rib. He} 
number of shafts with similar results. At the las\ 
standing on the side of that rhino shooting straigl 
in a desperate effort to get somewhere into that il 
little insides. The farthest he got was about four 
as useful in an animal of this thickness as hitis 
beast with a pea shooter. 
After this we did a little analysis. The initial re) 
the lack of penetration was the resilient quality of 1) 
inch skin. It closed about the head and the shi 
rubber and bound it fast. If there happens to be ail 
or so among my readers, he can try it on an aut) 
tire and get much the same effect. The second reai 
the hardness of the bones, which stopped the shi 
bent the point as though it had been delivered ail 
stone wall. We stripped the skin off the side. 7} 
lay less than a half inch apart and were some thre! 
wide. ; FZ 
Leaving the stopping power of the skin out of 
culation, it was evident that the chances of hitting }} 
the ribs were as one to six. But-even worse, the al 
slip in would have to be within about twenty de) 
perpendicular; otherwise the breadth of the bladi 
dig it against the ribs on either side. As the shaft 
in flight, this brings in a one-to-eighteen eleme, 
other words, the chances of penetrating a skinned! 
lungs, even with a perfectly delivered arrow, are | 
one to one hundred and eight! And there are remit 
few skinned rhinos abroad in the land. The celf 
rhino head would be even worse for the purpose bet! 
its broader blade. Art, who is the best of sportsmer! 
up both hands and joined me in| 

laugh. BT 
We all agree that as even }} 
‘arrow game the rhino is out. Th 
arrows will undoubtedly lead a lc! 
revered life as the chief objects of 1! 
in the grass palaces of African kit 
‘Thus we cannot but confess | 
tackling Africa the long bow has 
old backwoods phrase, bitten olf 
than it can chew. That does not! 
way modify my opinion of it as thi) 
antest and most sporting weap! 
America. I doubt if at home Ish’ 
use the rifle again. When I fare 
shall sling my quiver, strap my! 
and take my fashioned yew stave 
fidently and as full of expectatio4 
yore. There lies the true pleas 
romance of hunting. But in this® 
country where I now write these 
should never give it baggage room 
To be sure, there are a great! 
among the native tribes who 0! 
(Continued on Page 36 
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Standard is 
Excellence 


CY and you may judge |} 
every Remy produdl 


4 by that Standard. 4 [ G 


Chrysler 


Again Rewards 
Remy Excellence 


Walter P. Chrysler and his engineers have paid a new 
tribute to the spirit of excellence inseparably asso- 
ciated with the name REMY. They have selected 
Remy starting, lighting and ignition equipment 
for the new Chrysler Imperial “80” 
been privileged to participate in the high achieve- 
ment of all Chrysler motor cars And now— in this 
newest and greatest Chrysler—Remy will again 
contribute to Chrysler success @ “The best re- 
ward for having wrought well is to have more to do” 
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(Continued from Page 34) 

living, and a very good one, with the bow and arrow. They 
generally manage to have meat hanging up. The answer 
is, the poisoned arrow. It then does not matter particu- 
larly whether they hit their beast in the rump, the belly or 
the left hind foot. Just so the sharp bodkin point scratches 
below the skin to the blood, they are sure of their quarry. 
The poison is vegetable in character, and made from the 
wood of a variety of trees and shrubs. This they split to 
match size and boil in water until the liquid is of about the 
consistency of pitch. Doc says it has a paralyzing effect 
on the motor centers, and he is busy collecting samples to 
submit to medical science. 

The natives have various methods of hunting. They will 
lie in wait for days in small blinds just on the off chance 
something may graze to within a few yards. They insti- 
tute great drives in which the whole tribe may take part. 
Or they will dash into the dust raised by the great hordes of 
game and discharge arrows at random, and at extreme 
ranges. It does not matter to them how long they have to 
wait or how many arrows they may have to shoot. If one 
lands, all eat. Those who lie in wait use weak bows. Our 
own Wakoma. who affect the long-range system, have on 
the contrary very powerful well-made weapons, running up 
to eighty pounds in pull. It is worth while to see these tall, 
fleet naked savages dashing half revealed through the thick 
clouds of dust, and the dimmed forms of the black wilde- 
beest and the sun shining through the murk. 


The Magical, Crazy White Man 


S TO the native attitude toward the experiment, it is a 
little difficult to speak with full confidence. I think 
there is no doubt that they were very much impressed by 
the sight of our weapons. The latter were obviously so 
much more powerful and so much better made than their 
own that the exhibition of them inspired great respect. But 
those who were about us enough to witness results, or lack 
of them, soon lost that respect. On the whole, as far as 
getting game was coneerned, we did not do so well as they 
could with their poisoned shafts. They came finally to look 
on us as crazy in a new way; all white men are crazy ac- 
cording to them, though crazy in a magnificent and magical 
and highly effective manner. 

I do not think they ever fathomed our reason for shoot- 
ing with the bow when we possessed such wonderful affairs 
as rifles. Indeed, the three or four of our own men with 
whom I could frankly exchange views—such as N’dolo and 
Suleimani and Asani—confessed to a slight contempt of 
our judgment in this one respect. It was all right, of 
course, if we wanted to do it, but they could not see why 
we wanted to doit. The killing of the lions interested them 
hugely, but they were quite clever enough to realize that 
without the rifle to stop the carli ones the feat would have 
been impossible. If it had not been for our lion hunting 
with the rifle, and our willingness and ability to get nyama 
with a sensible weapon that would deliver the goods regu- 
larly, I am afraid that through us the white man’s prestige 
might have suffered a little. Not that it was important, 
but it is always interesting to observe any human reactions. 

But though archery must acknowledge defeat in this 
enterprise, nevertheless, as always, the by-products have 
been even more important than the success of the idea 
would have been. There is the trip itself, which never 
would have been undertaken save for this incentive; and 
the lions, and the new country, and Nyumbo, of all of 
which you have read in the preceding articles; and infinite 
amusement from small episodes. As, for example, early in 
the game, when the archers were full of confidence, we 
came upon a group of wart hogs, and our bowmen each 
loosed a shaft. 

“‘T hit mine!” cried Doe excitedly. 

“So did I mine!” echoed Art, also excitedly. 

““You both shot under,” denied Leslie. 

“T did not! I hit mine in the rump. You can see the 
arrow sticking in him!” rejoined Doe with heat. 

“Mine too!”’ quoth Art. 

“Then you must have shot four arrows apiece,” 
marked Leslie dryly. ‘‘Just look at the other hogs!” 

Sure enough all eight were legging it away as fast as they 
could go, each with an exactly similar arrow sticking up in 
exactly the same place. Then we broke it to the chagrined 
archers that each and every wart hog is endowed by Na- 
ture with such an appendage. When the beast is at rest it 
hangs down like any well-regulated tail. When he runs he 
sticks it straight up and stiff as any arrow, and the flat tuft 
of hair on the end does look like the feathers. 

Another time we had built, in the wide forks of a tree 
near a water hole, a flat platform of sticks, disguised with 
twigs and leaves. In this I roosted with Suleimani, hoping 
something foolish would come along at which I could loose 
a shaft. Nothing did, but I saw many interesting things, 
and watched the game at its daily affairs. 

About seven o’clock each morning the sand grouse came 
to drink. The first flocks lit on the ground a few hundred 
feet from the water and immediately squatted and humped 
themselves into the semblance of so many brown rocks. 
Another lot came in and took due and proper place behind 
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the first. The third lot lit behind the second, and so on, 
until the ground was knobby with them for almost as far as 
I could see. But by now I noticed that the first comers had 
crept forward and were actually at the water’s edge and 
drinking. There had been no perceptible movement that I 
could distinguish, but there they were, and the others in 
unbroken mass behind them. They took some minutes to 
drink, but until they had finished, the others all squatted 
patiently in their proper order. The first flock suddenly 
arose, uttering their weird cry, wheeled to the right and 
flew away. And, lo, the second flock were at the water’s 
edge, and all the rest had flowed—it is the only word—one 
move nearer to their refreshment. Once something alarmed 
the flock in possession and it rose, startled. But in return- 
ing it did not attempt to regain its lost precedence; it re- 
signedly fell in behind all the rest. This was interesting. 

Before long came a goose, a beautifully marked creature 
with an iris of gold. She alighted on the ground and started 
to waddle toward the pool, when her attention fell on our 
blind. No nest like that had ever been her experience 
before, and she came over to investigate. I could see her 
through the interstices of our floor gazing at us, turning 
first one eye up, then the other. It was too much for her, 
so she fluttered laboriously straight up and sat on a limb 
not two feet from us, whence she looked us over again. 
Not being a roosting creature, she did not long retain her 
balance, but dropped back to the ground directly beneath. 
Evidently, however, she approved of the thing as a nest, 
for soon she flew up again and actually sat down on the 
platform alongside the other geese—Suleimani and my- 
self! She might have stayed and laid an egg for all I know, 
but I could not resist making a grab for her legs, whereupon 
for the second time she returned to the ground directly be- 
neath, whence for a long time she surveyed with a dis- 
approving golden eye. That was interesting too. 

Once when Art and I were off on safari, leaving Doc at 
Nyumbo, the bow brought him an interesting by-product. 
One evening he came in about the warmest, reddest, all-in 
man in Africa, but bearing proudly about two-thirds of a 
mangled Tommy. When he had absorbed a lime juice and 
got his breath back he told the following tale: 

“‘T lobbed into this remainder Tommy at just 155 yards 
and was feeling pretty cocky for about a second; but 
hardly had he hit the ground when a hyena dashed out, 
seized him and made off. So Iran after him. The ground 
was rocky and rough, but I made pretty good time. So did 
the hyena. I was bothered by the rocks, but he had a load 
to carry. Every time he’d get a little ahead he’d lay down 
my Tommy and take a bite. Then he’d pick it up and go 
on. I saw I couldn’t catch him, so I had the bright idea 
of yelling at him all the opprobrious epithets I could think 
of, and I expressed them with emphasis and in the coarsest 
tunes and terms. Darn him, it just seemed to inspire him! 
It sounded awful to me; but after listening all his life to 
the squawks, howls, groans and idiotic noises hyenas make, 
I suppose he thought I was encouraging him with cheering 
and praising. I was getting tired, but so was he; that 
Tommy must have been a heavy load. Once I stopped 
long enough to take a shot, but the arrow didn’t go close 
enough to attract his attention. After about half a mile he 
stopped for another rest—which we both needed badly— 
and I got an arrow so close it surprised him. He dropped 
the Tommy—what was left of it. Lord! I never was so 
done up since I tried to catch three grizzly cubs in the 
snow!’ 


The Hyena’s Only Passion 


HIS hyena may not have known that Art intended to 

be unkind; but one I put a bullet into a few days later 
must have guessed that I did not mean him well. Never- 
theless, in spite of the fact that he had received a wound 
that proved fatal within 100 yards, he dashed back to the 
kill, seized a piece of meat and carried it off. Talk about 
the ruling passion strong in death! The hyena’s only 
passion is chakula—food. 

The flivvers are successfully out; the men are paid off; 
we are on the high seas headed westward. The adventure 
is at an end. But before we make our bow I want to add 
just a few lines as to the people we—and you—have been 
consorting with so long. They, too, I do not doubt, would 
like to make their bow. 

N’dolo, then, is apprenticed to a garage. The moto car 
has fired his ambition in quite a new direction. He wants 
to be a mechanic. To us, with our wider sophistication of 
value, it seems rather anticlimactic. After dealing famil- 
iarly with royalties, commanding a half hundred and more 
of men, traveling far into the out spaces, meeting danger 
from the forces of Nature and of wild beasts, to fill his days 
with grime and oil and spanners and the rigidity of me- 
chanical processes under a tin roof has a sort of inversion 
to it. But N’dolo finds in it an outlet for his desires; and 
since such is the case, N’dolo will succeed. 

Suleimani’s physical condition is good, save for the loss 
of one eye. We tried to get him to go to the hospital for 
examination to find out whether the withered eyeball 
should be removed. Immediately, at the bare idea, 
Suleimani’s fine courage that had never failed him for an 
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instant through all his hard times broke utterly 
had an expert examine him privately. Hen 
small pension and a corner of land Percival 
him on his farm. 

Sabakaki, to our great surprise, came to 
even after he had been paid off and had receive 
cious barua, or letter of recommendation. H 
stoutly that he is still off hemp smoking and 
remain so. Sale, N’thitu and the eleven amb 


have more work in sight. Several of them came q 
see us off when the train pulled out from Nair 
But the most touching of my experiences we 
bers of my old men—1910-—13—who, hearing 
in Nairobi, sometimes made long journeys to 
variably they brought gifts—very beautiful and y; 
gifts. My old gun bearer, Memba Sasa, showed y 
is now a headman, ‘or minor chieftain, of about 1 
under appointment from the government. We had 
talk of old times. Incidentally, I iy oll 
White had for years used a beautifully embroidere 
hili cap he had made her as a sewing bag, and told hi 
grieved she was when it was stolen. His face brigl 
“‘T have just finished a very nice one, nen 
“It is at my shamba. I will bring it in Moni 
“That’s good,’ I agreed heartily. “One of 
things the mem-sahib told me was to be sure to ty 
Swahili cap to remind her of the one you made her 
now I can buy her one of yours. Bring it in and Tl 
too glad to pay you.” ‘ 
He drew himself up. 
“Bwana,” said he with dignity, “did I say an 
about bringing it in for money?” 

The story has even more point when you consid 
good cap such as this brings in cash about half ¢ 
Memba Sasa receives from the government in a ye 

He brought the cap in Monday, and I said good 

“Bwana, while you are in Africa it cannot be g 
between us. I shall be at the train when you go,” 

And he was. This was three times in the one week 
come in, and each trip meant twenty-four miles af 


Roaring a Curfew for Mac 


yi\ THE station, just before the train started, th 
consulted hastily apart. Then Mavronki 1 
request. 

“We all want you to send us back a picture of 
that we may place it in our houses,” said he. 

“You shall have it,” I promised. 

“Yes, but, bwana,” he supplemented, “we do not 
picture in safari clothes. We want a picture all mere 
dressed up. 

Although we did not sail from Mombasa for sever 
I like to think of my farewell to Africa as the last gli 
the station platform at Nairobi, and the receding 
friends there gathered—white and black. 

But I cannot say farewell to you also without | 
more lion story. This was the experience of an a 
ance who forgot that one should not be out after 
Africa. Beguiled by the beauty of the country, | 
dered farther and farther afield, until to his hc 
realized that he was at least three miles out and 
was touching the horizon. Just to rub it in that 
made a mistake, alionroared. It was a distant lio 
exact direction was, as usual with distant lions, 1 
identified, but it was a perfectly good hint, a 
started back briskly. After a few moments the 
again. This time it was noticeably nearer. Maei 
his pace. Nothing happened until he had coverei 
half mile. Then for the third time the brute opt 
And now there was no doubt of it at all—the . 
shortening his distance, probably by the custom 
and bounds. 

Mac broke into a gentle dogtrot. It was now 4 
evening was, of course, tropical and sweaty. Thi 
was wabbly and full of holes. This form of exercis¢ 
one which Mac would have selected of his own 
But, as quite audibly that extremely vocal lion wa: 
nearer and nearer, he did not revise his plan 0 
which was to get there regardless and as soon as / 
possible. 

At first the situation was merely an uneasy poi 
but soon it became a very real menace, and just @ 
developed into a race for town. Nearer and nearer) 
the great voice until, as Mac, gasping and wet 
hausted, stumbled to the first house, the roars ¢ 
furiated beast were not more than fifty yards awa} 
again would he forget to be in before dark. 

Nor has he abandoned this determination sit? 
not even though he shortly discovered that the ) 
had uttered the roars was the oldest and best-kri 
in Africa and that he lived in a nice strong cage jl 
edge of the town. Naturally he got nearer and nil 
long as Mac went toward town. 

Bassi—it is finished. 


Editor’s Note—This is the ninth and last of a series of 7 
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Those who are selected to represent this 
country at the courts of the great capitals must 
in turn select the things which will be in keep- 
ing with the importance of their missions. 


Ten prominent diplomats have recently chosen 
Packard cars as affording that distinction so 
necessary to their business and social activities. 


In England, a Packard Six has appeared at the 
Court of Saint James’s; while in France, an 
Eight has stood, an object of beauty, at the 
gates of the Palais de I’Elysée. 


In either Six or Eight is found the full measure 
of Packard beauty, Packard distinction and 
Packard dependability. 
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HERE is no age at which a man can be sure he 
[st die a bachelor, any more than he can be 

sure that he will die in his bed; so I’ll say no 
more than that, up to the present, it has never hap- 
pened to me to be mar- 
ried. To my mind, a 
wife, a home and all 
that, call for a special 
gift in a man, and I 
haven’t got it. But I 
know fellows who’d be 
as lost and forlorn 
without ’em as I’d be 
with ’em. 

No; when I get a 
spell ashore, I waft my 
chest and my portman- 
teau to clean lodgings 
not so far from the 
shipping and the kind 
of chaps I’m accus- 
tomed to live with. 
And from there I can 
reach out to the thea- 
ters on the one hand 
and to the waterside 
pubs on the other; I 

‘ean lunch aboard a 
friend’s ship in dock 
and talk freights and 
owners, and dine the 
same evening up west 
and argue about Con- 
rad and Shaw. In 
other words, I can 
make the most of the 
life that is open to me, 
and to share it would 
be to halve it. 

But, as I said, there 
are men who live in 
marriage as fishes live 
in water; it’s their nat- 
ural element. There’s 
one I’m going to tell 
you about; I went to 
see him this after- 
noon. 

The tall youngish 
sea captain tipped the 
ash from his cigar into 
his coffee cup and re- 
garded the glowing end 
meditatively for some 
seconds. The broad 
white of his shirt front 
threw the bronze of his 
shaven face into a 
strong relief; he 
seemed another species 
from the three rosy and 
comfortable gentle- 
men who sat about the 
table with him’ 

He lives in Wapping, continued the captain. There’s a 
little shop there whose front always reminds me of the 
faces of old sailors I’ve seen, battered and scarred by years 
of profitless hardship and toil, without hope of anything 
different in the years that remain to them. It sells candles 
and halfpennyworths of groceries and farthingworths of 
tea and all those scrapings and leavings of commodities 
with which the poorest of the poor eke out what they call 
their lives. Within, it is a square room split in halves by a 
greasy counter littered with the trash in which it deals, 
with shelves scantily loaded, a stack of firewood against 
the wall, a leaky drum of kerosene, and smells from all this 
muck that sort of blend into a single sour stench. Talk of 
the odor of sanctity! For me that—that miasma is coming 
to stand for the odor of domesticity. 

There’s a bell attachment to the door of the shop, and 
as I shoved it, the beastly thing exploded in a shrill jangle, 
and then, instead of stopping, swung to and fro like a 
church bell and tolled a single stroke every two seconds for 
about a minute. The door at the back of the shop opened 
and the lady of the house came out. She’s'an old acquaint- 
ance of mine now, for I always call there when I’m in Lon- 
don; but she isn’t exactly one of those people who improve 
on acquaintance. In the desert of her tired face only two 
things seemed to be alive, the courage and the malice of 
her little eyes. She is, I suppose, going on for fifty; she 
has had fifty years in which to strip herself and be stripped 
of beauty, vanity, desire, tenderness and the mere outward 
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appearance of a fellow human creature. Her clothes, 
slovenly and frowzy, made her shapeless; the look in her 
eyes, hostile and greedy, made her hateful. I raised my 
hat to her. 

“Good day, Mrs. Salter,” Isaid. “Is Bill in?” 

She had come forth in the expectation of a customer and 
some poor fraction of a farthing’s profit. Her greedy eyes 
turned angry. 

“You, is it?’’ she rasped bitterly. ‘Yes, ’e’s ’ere, an’ 
much good may ’e do yer! Bill!’ she vociferated—a 
bos’n with a voice like hers would provoke a mutiny once 
a watch—“Bill! ’Ere’s Mr. Warren wot’s come to see 
yer!’’ Sheturned to me. ‘‘’E’s out back,” she said. ‘You 
better go through.” 

I thanked her with tremendous politeness; I find that a 
sort of protection against her, a way of keeping her out of 
striking distance. The room behind the shop was a kitchen 
parlor, into which the general style of the shop—its 
sticky and smelly foulness—had overflowed, and here the 
odor of domesticity found reénforcements from a table 
cluttered with unwashed dishes from the midday meal and 
a sink in the corner. I hurried through it, and out, by 
way of a door on the farther side, to the little ‘pit in the 
surrounding brickwork which was the back yard. You 
know—such yards as you overlook from the train when 
you come into London from almost any direction, dreadful 
little garbage dumps where nothing grows but props for 
clotheslines. In the middle of it there was a washtub on a 


broken chair and a man in shirt and tro 
ing over it. He straightened up as he 
step and turned to me. ‘“‘It’s Mr. War 
cried. “Why, sir, I wasn’t expectin’ you, 
weeks yet. ” 
well, sir.” 


armpit of his 
fore he took. 
I offered |} 
beamed on 

disguised ple: 
seeing me; ar 
was pride too- 
est snobbish p 
being thus yi 
an overpower 
tocrat like me 
never was any 
flattering as B 
come when I 
slum shopin¥ 
it’s probably 
the reason wl 
He’s a big ch 
tall, but mags 
compact and 
sort of way, a1 
can make his 
count for 
thing on bra 
halyards, and’ 
forearms, Ww 
faded tatto 
them, were 
blacksmith’s 
about his wife 
should think, 
worn better. 
pose, really, 
man’s life is as 
as a woman’ 
how, though 

was filthy and 
and beard mat 
dirt, there wa 
of cheery cc 
in all his look 
ing. Manhoo 
extinct in him 
anhood was i! 

We chatte 
always chat,a' 
while Mrs. 
drifted out of 
door and past 
we stood. I 
white shine of 
ous and tyran 
as she went 
moved on t 
some dingy li 
from a sagging line. ‘‘’Ere!’’ she squawked s 
“Call these sheets clean, ye “ulkin’ loafer?” 

Bill Salter spun round convulsively at the sta 
awful voice. 

‘Aw right, Susy,” he replied placatingly. “ 
old girl. Jus’ a minute! Me an’ Mist’ Warre 
got ” } 
“You an’ yer Mr. Warren!’’—with a hell-fire’ 
scorn for the title. ‘‘ Any excuse for not doin’ of} 
ye dirty dog! Livin’ on me after desertin’ of mef 
years, an’ then can’t do a bit o’ washin’ to k 
decent and respec’able. Like to go orf for anoth 
years, I dessay.” : 

‘Susy, Susy, old girl!” 
eye on me. i 

“It’s all right, Mrs. Salter,” I called. ‘I didn’ 
interrupt work and I’m just going. Good mort 
Salter.” x 

I shook hands with Bill again, raised my hat! 
and fought my way out to the street through the 
disorder of the house and shop. And before the 
outer door woke up to ring me forth, I heard 
saw-edged voice raised again in a sort of hysteria 
and anger. S| 

One of his audience stirred in his chair. “If? 
idea of a typical scene of married life ” he 
broke off. ‘I’m married myself,’ he added. ‘ 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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(Continued from Page 38) 

The captain smiled. “No,” hesaid. “But it strikes me 
as a good test of a man’s gift for marriage. And it’s about 
the man himself I want to tell you.” 

I’d taken no particular notice of him—the captain went 
on—otherwise than to observe that he was a quiet man and 
a good seaman, till the evening of the day when we left the 
bark Portone in the boats, with her cargo of jute hand- 
somely ablaze and the fore end of her, as far aft as the 
waist, glowing like a furnace. This happened at the south- 
ern end of the Bay of Bengal; we were bound from Cal- 
cutta to London and I was mate of her. Some days before, 
we’d run into one of those flat stagnant calms you can get 
in those latitudes. The ship stood burning upon a great 
circular plain of shining water as level as this table. My 
boat, as we lay off and watched her pour her smoke in long 
upright columns at the cloudless dome of the sky, would 
roll an inch or so as someone shifted his seat or stood up, 
and settle back again sluggishly to motionlessness as if she 
had been bedded in mud. And as the evening darkened 
swiftly, what had been a forest of smoke pillars with only a 
pale show of flame took color, and, when the night settled, 
the Portone showed as a vague and changing shape of pure 
fire, dyeing all that mighty water mirror with the color of 
blood and flame. 

The captain’s boat was about twenty yards away from 
us and he shouted to me. 

“Somebody ought to see this,’’ he called, 
for this calm.” 

The men in my boat listened Ae They had before 
them a prospect of some dreadful days, or weeks, of row- 
ing, perhaps only to die of thirst in the boat, after all. 
Whispers fluttered to and fro among them as they waited 
to hear more. Then one of them spoke aloud to me. 

“‘Tooks like as if there was some wind over there, sir,” 
he said. 

I recognized the mild and respectful voice of the seaman, 
Salter, and my eyes followed his pointing hand. There 
was no moon, but the whole vault of the sky was spangled 
with the great tropic stars. 

Northward, whither he pointed, there stood upon the 
horizon a slowly broadening blot of blackness that was 
darker than the night. 

“By Jove, I think you’re right, Salter!” I said, and 
stood up and shouted to the captain. Those squalls from a 
clear sky that come slashing through the heart of a dead 
calm can be dangerous things. 

‘Better get some sail on the boats,’ the captain called 
back. ‘‘Close-reef your lugs’l, Mr. Warren, an’ take care 
not to part company. If you lose us, make north for the 
B. I. steam lane.” 

Those were the last words I ever heard him speak. No, 
he wasn’t lost; he was picked up next day, but I didn’t 
happen to run across him again. 

The squall came, sure enough, a regular baby tornado, 
pushing a sea ahead of it. First the boat lifted her bow 
lazily to the thrust of an eddy; then the chill of the coming 
wind reached us and I payed her head off to drive her close- 
hauled. And thirty seconds later I had my foot braced 
against the lee gun’l, hanging onto the sheet with a single 
turn round the pin, and the boat was racing into the dark- 
ness like an express train. The men were all up to wind- 
ward, hanging on for their lives; none of them made a 
sound, when Salter spoke again. The wind brought his 
words down to me. 

“‘There goes the old Portone and my passage home,” he 
said. 

Can you believe it? In the stress of those moments I’d 
clean forgotten her. The sailor’s words sounded like a re- 
proach and I eased the sheet a foot while I snatched a look 
toward her. But I looked too late. The night was around 
us on every hand, unbroken by any show of light. He told 
me afterward that he had seen her last as a patch of fire 
that seemed to sink slowly downward and then flick out 
all in a second. 

The wind blew itself out by next morning, and by evening 
the sea had fallen again to its great inertia and its thousands 
of miles of hush. I set watches and overhauled the stores. 


“of it wasn’t 
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There were nine men in the boat, counting myself—not 
many for a big ship’s lifeboat—and there had been room to 
provision her amply. I put Salter in charge of the other 
watch and we settled down as best we might to our eight 
hours a day of rowing, the daily torment of the sun and the 
killing monotony of it all. In all, we had eighteen such 
days, varied only by an occasional flaw of wind that came 
to relieve the labor of rowing, and twice by tempestuous 
tropic rain with which we refilled our water breakers. It 
wasn’t pleasant, but it could easily have been worse, and 
at the end of it we were picked up by a tramp bound for 
Rangoon. 

But in the meantime I had come to know Salter. His 
promotion to charge of a watch had seemed a very. real 
rise in life to him; he was for the time being an officer and 
entitled to associate with me. So when in the evenings the 
oars were shipped and the ration of food and water served 
out, he would bring his grub aft and sit facing me on the 
after thwart and deliver himself of such small talk as he 
considered genteel and appropriate to his new status. It 
had a good deal to do with bars and the private lives 
of celebrities he had heard or read about. Then one 
evening, about the third or fourth after leaving the Por- 
tone, he asked me suddenly, “You don’t ’appen to be a 
married man, sir?”’ 

“No,” I replied. ‘‘And not likely to be. Why?” 

I thought he sighed. “I am,” he said. “It’s ’ard on a 
married man to be a sailor, sir. I ain’t seen my missis for 
more’n ten years. Seems like I warn’t meant to see ’er no 
more, sometimes.” 

“Ts she in England?” I asked. 

“Yes, sir—down Wappin’ way. It’s a little shop wot 
she’s got; nice little ome, sir. There she is, b’ind ’er coun- 
ter, doin’ ’er reg’lar trade; an’ ’ere’s me, driftin’ about 
between ports an’ never managing to get shipped aboard 
anything that’s ’omeward bound. I was ’alf orf me ’ead 
with joy when I signed on in the old Portone.” 

“But surely,” I argued, ‘ten years, and not a ship home 
in all that time! Didn’t you ever have a good enough pay 
day to pay your passage home?” 

He shook his head, munching the while on his meat and 
biscuit, his pannikin of water between his knees. 

“T sends my pay to ’er,’’ he said simply. “It’s a nice 
little business—now; but there was years, before she’d 
worked it up, when there warn’t a living in it.” 

And from that he went on to tell me his story. He had 
been a sailor all his life, save for an interval of some months 
when he had procured a job as rigger in London at good 
wages. And upon this rise in his fortunes, he had married 
a little slavey whose parents lived in Wapping. ‘Timid 
li’l thing she was, sir; and some people works their servant 
cruel ’ard. So we got a room and some sticks o’ furniture, 
an’ one Saturday we walks up to Whitechapel, where she’d 
been in service, and gets spliced. And there I was at last, 
with a wife an’ a’ome of me own!” You should have heard 
him talk of that home, the pride and tenderness in his 
voice, and of his wife, the timid little thing. ‘‘It was the 
makin’ of ’er,’’ he assured me. ‘‘Perked up wonderful, 
she did, till it was as much as me life was worth to come 

ome late or look in at a pub on the way.” And he smiled 
reminiscently. 

But the rigger’s job had not lasted and it became needful 
for him to go to sea again, leaving her his half pay and 
sending her most of the rest of it as he drew it. They had 
saved a little money while he was at work ashore, and 
there came a time, during one of his brief returns, when op- 
portunity beckoned them. The shop I have told you of 
was for sale for forty pounds, and they bought it. 

“‘She saw wot a chance it was,” explained Salter. “‘Won- 
derful ’ead for business she’s got.” 

They moved in, with a meager credit from the small 
bandit of a wholesaler who was their landlord; and Salter 
went to sea again to tide the enterprise over its first vicis- 
situdes, leaving his wife to take shape from the buffets and 
frictions of a poor life in Wapping. 

And since then he had never seen her. He detailed his 
voyage to me. There was scarcely a big port in the world 
to which his wanderings had not carried him, and there 


on 


January 


were some little ones of which I had never ha 
every seaboard in both hemispheres his ea: 
trickled back to uphold the horrid little shop in % 

to which he was bound by an invisible but untiees 
bond. And in all that time he had never found a g} 
carry him home. You know, although it’s different 
all this is not so very many years ago; and it wa; 
enough that in most parts of the world a man befor 
mast had literally no say as to the ship he would sign 
The boarding master sold him for his current yal 
blood money or hustled him before the shipping mas 
haste to procure his advance note. He went where} 
wanted and when he was wanted; his preferences we 
own affair and no one else’s. 

I had evening after evening of these confidence 
might be a genuine copper-riveted chief mate y 
master’s certificate in my chest and he merely a; 
hand; but on the other hand he was a man with, 
and a home, the head of a household, with his own} 
to sit beside, his own vine and fig tree. I suppose t 
Christian martyrs must have had a pride like that: 
poor, I’m weak, I’m helpless; you can burn me, slaj 
me, crucify me. But——’ See what I mean’ 
jumped readily enough to an order; he was res} 
with all the formalities and with a simple and sincen 
will, but he patronized me; there was a point at wh 
knew himself to be my superior. 

It was the night before we were picked up that he! 
off on a new tack. 

“T s’pose you'll be makin’ for home pretty soon 
he inquired diffidently. fl 

I nodded. ‘“‘Soon as I can get a ship,” I agre 
there’s nothing in whatever port we get to, I'll tak 
sage back to Calcutta. I want to go home and 
command.” 

He nodded in his turn and spent a couple of sec 
profound thought. 

“T was jus’ thinkin’, sir,’”’ he said. W! 
could manage to ship along y with you, maybe I vow 


to do it else.” ii ‘ 
“Well,” I said, ‘I might have nothing to a , 


know.” 

““That’s so,” he answered. ‘‘That’s so, sir. Bi 
case an’ mine is different, sir; cos sooner or 
bound to get back, and there ain’t no kind o’ 
that forme. SoI’d take a chance on shippin’ ¥ 
wherever you was makin’ for.” 

“T see,” I said. “I’m to tow you home—is 


Salter?” | #: 
He smiled. “But I’d be pretty light on the b 
he argued. ‘I reckon I’m worth my wages aboa 


thing that floats.” 
And he was right. He was an admirable seamar) 
the old kind, with an aptitude for the small sailor 
The liners have mopped up most of them now as‘ 
masters and bos’ns, but at the time I am talking | 
were still enough to furnish a core of fine proficiey 
courage to the average windjammer’s crew. | 
Next day we were picked up by the steamship } 
and duly landed at Rangoon. And things fell out 
had planned them. I found a berth, and a very ji 
ona tiny bark that worked no farther east than Mak 
no farther west than Colombo. Her master ani) 
made no bones about shipping Salter as a combi! 
bos’n and second mate, and I had a little more thea 
among the islands, which I thoroughly enjoyed 1 
were times when I was almost resolved to settle cw 
good to that life in the narrow seas, where one g: 
in every port. It was the nearest to domesticit! 
came, the domesticity of an existence in a stable 
changing environment. But Salter it never claim. 
I remember one afternoon as we crawled to 
chorage in Surabaya. I was for’ard with a seral ! 
Malay sailor at the toy windlass. The captain hi 
in charge aft, and Salter, reverting from second ! 
(Continued on Page 42) ‘ | 
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utation as a great tire was again put to the 
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(Continued from Page 40) 
bos’n, was about the main deck with the hands as they 
clewed up and hauled down. He moved for’ard presently 
till he stood beside me, gazing at the crowded harbor with 
its huge four-masters, its big steamers and its couple of 
Dutch men-o’-war. 

“Sugar!’’ he remarked at last. “It’s sugar they’re 
loadin’, for London an’ Liverpool an’ Philadelphia an’ 
Falmouth for orders. Those is ships, Mr. Warren, not 
little, bark-rigged bumboats like this ’ere. Look at that 
feller with the painted ports—all o’ three thousand ton, 
I’ll lay! That’s the kind o’ ship you’s ought to be mate 
aboard of, Mr. Warren.”’ 

‘Especially if she was bound for London?” I suggested. 

He sighed. “‘I’d take a chance meself 0’ shippin’ aboard 
0’ one of ’em,”’ he said, ‘‘only I’m scared 0’ me luck. And, 
anyway, this ’ere ain’t goin’ to get you that command you 
used to talk about, sir.” 

The thing settled itself when the little bark’s owner died 
in hospital at Batavia some months later and his widow 
sold the bark to a Chinaman. And presently came the 
day, dizzy with hope renewed for Salter, when the pair of 
us went aboard one of the big sugar ships at Surabaya, 
bound for Wapping, home and beauty—or, at any rate, to 
Falmouth for orders as to our final port. My luck held, for 
I went as mate; he went before the mast, where he be- 
longed; but to judge by his face, as I gave him a lift across 
in my sampan, many a man has been saved from imminent 
death with a less sense of good fortune and gratitude. 

She was the Stanville, a Glasgow four-masted bark, and 
except for me, everybody in the afterguard was a Glasgow 
man. She was a good enough ship of her kind and purpose, 
a very capacious cargo tank with no more lines to her than 
a mud scow; but there was plenty of spread to her spars 
and, upon occasion, on her favorite point of sailing she 
could reel off a respectable tally of knots an hour. As to 
personality, that thing which alone makes a ship lovable, 
she had no more than a spitkid; she was just a moderately 
responsive machine that could be relied upon always to 
react in the same manner to the same impulsion. 

Salter was in my watch, able, ready and cheerful as ever, 
and now again, on quiet nights, I had a chat with him 
during his trick at the wheel. She steered well, I’ll say that 
for her; and I have a clear memory of the way he used to 
lean against the wheel, one arm outstretched toward afur- 
ther spoke, the other hand grasping a spoke at the level of 
his waist. The binnacle threw a light to his face, upturned 
to watch the delicate shiver of the back of the mizzen 
to’gallants’l. 

“Well, Salter,’ I remember saying to him, “‘homeward 
bound at last, eh?” 

“At last, sir,”’ he answered. 

“Ninety or a hundred days with luck,” I said, ‘“‘and 
you'll be sniffing the smells of Wapping. You thinking of 
taking a long spell ashore?”’ 

He turned his 
face to me then. 
“Long spell!” he 
repeated. 
“Why—wot ’ud I 
go tosea again for? 
I’m goin’ ’ome!”’ 

“‘T see,” I said. 
“Going toswallow 
the anchor. Well, 
see you don’t fall 
from aloft or tum- 
ble overboard or 
anything and spoil 
Walle? 

He nodded. 
“T’ve ’ad that on 
my mind ever 
since I come 
aboard,” he said 
quietly. ‘“‘Funny 
you should say the 
same thing, sir. 
But you e’n de- 
pend on me; this 
time I’m goin’ 
?ome!”’ 

His grim seri- 
ousness made me 
remorseful. There 
are no high ideals 
or low ideals; they 
are all on the same 
level, and to belit- 
tle them is blas- 
phemy. I has- 
tened to make 
amends. 

“‘Of course you 
ates cal salads 
“And I expect 
your wife’ll bejolly 
glad to see you.” 
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He pondered that a moment; then the light from the 
binnacle showed his face merry and smiling. 

“Lord, ’ow she used to go on when I come ’ome ’alf an 
hour late!’”’ he said. ‘‘And now, ’ere I am twelve years 
late! She'll ’ave my life!’”? And he shook with quiet 
merriment. 

But the voyage achieved itself without mishap to Salter. 
We ran into a cyclone where we ought to have found the 
doldrums and off Algoa Bay a steamer nearly ran into 
us. In short, nothing happened; the Stanville was a pro- 
saic ship of a serious bent, and adventures for her were dis- 
reputable. She brought us to Falmouth as decorously as a 
cross-Channel ferry and the captain duly went ashore to 
learn our further destination. 

We lay there four days, painting and polishing; it seemed 
that there was something the matter with the world’s sugar 
supply and folk ashore were speculating in cargoes. I was 
hoping we’d be ordered to London, but on the afternoon 
of the fourth day came the news. The best harvest on the 
Continent had failed over huge areas and there was a short- 
age of sugar stocks, and we were to carry our cargo—of all 
places—to Hamburg. 

““Towboat’ll be alongside at six,” said the captain to me. 
“See all clear for getting away, Mr. Warren.” 

The news spread, of course, and all hands cursed. To be 
paid off in Hamburg meant for most of them shipping again 
from there, as likely as not in some German five-master 
with auxiliary steam running to Chile for nitrates. I’d 
have had a word with Salter right‘away if I could and re- 
lieved his mind. He had a pay day coming, and under two 
pounds would carry him across to London. There was no 
reason why he should suffer anything but a week or two of 
delay. But I didn’t get the chance just then, and later it 
slipped my mind. 

It was about ten o’clock that evening that I came on 
deck to take a look round. It was a chill night, with mist 
on the water, and hardly a show of the lights of the town 
through it. The two men of the anchor watch were smok- 
ing in the lee of the galley. I passed them and went for’ard 
for a look at the riding light and the cable compressors. 
We had a long foe’sle head, and as I approached the ladder 
to go up to it, the space beneath showed pit-dark. I should 
not have glanced at it, but someone stirred there. I don’t 
know why that should have made me pause. 

“‘Who’s that?”’ I called. There was no answer. 
on,” I ordered. ‘‘Whao is it?” 

““Me, sir,’’ answered the voice of Salter in subdued tones. 

“What are you doing there?”’ I demanded, and as I 
spoke he came forth to what light there was. 

“T ain’t goin’ to ’Amburg, sir,” he said, in a flurried 
hoarse whisper. “I ain’t goin’; you wouldn’t ’ave the 


“Come 


’eart to make me, not after we been shipmates so long— 
not after them eighteen days in the Portone’s boat. Sure 
as death, this ’ere’s my last chance; I can’t keep ’opin’ on 
forever.” 


Pond in the Adirondacks 


January ; 


I stared at him. He was unrecognizable; hey 
ing out both hands to me in a manner of abject, 
tion, and trembling violently. 

And his purpose, which I had interrupted, was 
see, for he was barefooted and his boots were gly 
his neck. 

“You fool!” I said. “You weren’t thinking y 
swim ashore, were you? Go to your bunk, man,a 
be in London in a fortnight.” 

He shook his head. ‘“‘It ain’t two miles to the 
he said. ‘‘An’ I’ve swum five before now. An’ 
London tomorrow night. I got the money for t} 

“You'll probably be in irons down the forepe; 
minutes,” I warned him. 

“Sir,” he said, in the accents of a cry, but wit} 
ing his voice, ‘‘Mr. Warren! You know yerself tl 
luck wot I’ve got; you know it’s my last cha) 
s’posin’ I was drownded—ain’t that better’n th 
life [’ll ’ave from now on?” 

“But you won’t have it, you idiot,’ I argue 
leaving the ship in Hamburg, too, and I’ll bringy 
myself.” 

“No,” he said. “‘No! The luck’s carried me 
if I throw it away now, it won’t bring me no fart 

Of course I know what I should have done 
should have called the anchor watch and taken | 
the captain. It was a plain duty that stared 
face, and if I did not do it I was chief mate of th 
false pretenses. But then, whenever I have mac 
a judge or an oppressor of men, it has always bee 
pretenses. I am used to living upon them; theya 
part of my stock in trade. I considered him and 
trembling again. 

“T don’t believe you could swim it,”’ I said. — 

““As Gawd sees me,’ he swore, “if I drop d 
where I stand, if I never speak another word, I ea 
my ’ead!”’ ‘ 

“Well,” I said, ‘‘mind this! If the anchor wat 
a yell of man overboard I’ll lower a boat and pic 
and you won’t get away a second time.” 

I heard a hoarse ‘‘ Gawd bless you, sir!” as I we 
ladder. I did not look round. But as I was exam 
compressors, I thought I heard a splashing in t 
ahead of the ship. 

In Hamburg my mail included a post card 
tunately flicked into my hands before anyone else 
an eye over it. 

The captain fished in his pocket and produced 
pled post card. “I meant to tell you this story tc 
I brought it with me,” he said. And he read: 


“Mr. Warren, dear sir: I take pen in ’and to 
finds you as it leaves me, and a ’earty welcome W 
you if you favor me with a call which would be 
My missis is well, though a bit changed in the loo 
is ’eave 
"ome aga 
own ’on 
?ome and 
leave it 
Talk 
carryin’ ( 
used toc 
late, she 
been givi 
ever sine! 
my nose 
door. 

** Ba 
song saj 
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With m 
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Help yourself to greater net profits 


GovERNMENT reports show constant 
growth in industrial output. 


In 2 years, total production 
has increased 1 9 fo 


In 4 years, number of plants 
has decreased 10 o 


This is peculiarly significant; the concentration 
means that the increase in the individual plant 
relatively is far greater than the total increase 
in output. 


This growth should mean greater net profits. 
Does it? 


Whether or not an individual plant executive can 
show increased net profits depends largely on his 
ability to control preventable wastes. 


Here isan offer of practical help in three directions: 


1) Through the correct lubrication which we 
recommend, it is often possible to make a 
net saving of 10% on power costs. 


2) We can help you to extend the useful life of 
your machinery through the correct use of 
the correct oils we recommend. If you add 
but one month for each year of its useful 
life, you save over 8% of your. investment 


IF the Vacuum Oil Company lubri- in your machinery. 
cates your plant, you use an organiza- 
Se ounener eralized in Jubrication 3) Interruptions in operation due to mechanical 
for 60 years, whose engineers and field 

men visit over 200,000 plants yearly, repairs and shutdowns, can largely be re- 


whose treatises are recognized engineer- duced by the correct lubrication we recom- 
ing text books. Gargoyle Lubricating mead 


Oils are approved specifically by 225 
foremost machinery builders, and lubri- ; ‘ 
cate industries the world over. You cannot possibly have maximum net profits 


until your plant lubrication is correct. If you 
GARGON & consider oil as a mere item of expense, you can- 

not expect economy. If you buy oil for its effect 
a on net profits, get in touch with us. 


an 


With the codperation of your personnel, we will 


Uu b 1 “4 4 gladly assume the full responsibility for prescrib- 
L a Oils ing correct lubrication throughout your plant. 
or 
Plant Lubrication 


Vacuum Oil Company 


Headquarters: 61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Branches and distributing warehouses throughout the country. 


The Boss’ Son 


HE most to be pitied and unenviable creature in busi- 
[ines or banking is the boss’ son. He is expected to do 

so little and to be so much. His supposed advantage 
of knowing the boss so well usually, if the truth be 
studied, works to his disadvantage. If he takes 
any initiative he is liable to be looked 
upon suspiciously by the old-timers as 
a usurper; if he doesn’t he is rated as 
just another dud and censured severely for 
wasting such a fine opportunity. The boss 
himself is usually to blame. Either he 
tries to make things too easy—how often 
have we heard a self-made-with-a-struggle 
man say, ‘‘I don’t want my boy to go 
through what I had to go through’”’—and 
pushes him along so fast that he does not 
thoroughly learn the business, with conse- 
quent ruin to the morale of the entire 
office by such flagrant favoritism; or he 
leans backward the other way and in his 
sense of loyalty to the business makes it 
almost twice as hard for his son as anyone 
else, so that no one can accuse him of fa- 
voring his own at the expense of others. 
Added to this is the fact that the boss is the 
boss probably because he has an iron 
will and domineering manner, and his son’s 
character—to which responsibility is like 
sunshine to a tree—is often dwarfed and 
stunted in the shadow ofso great a person- 
ality. Yes, the path of the boss’ son is 
far from rosy. 

I remember a very amusing boss’ son 
story in London. One of my friends was 
there in the British branch of the boss’ 
company learning the business. He worked 
hard and long; used to get down to the 
office at nine or even eight-thirty with 
the clerks in the morning. Sometimes 
never left till four-thirty or five, going 
without tea! The senior partner stood 
it just aslong as he could, then came to 
him in a very apologetic and tactful way. 

“My deah Mr. Workwell, a gentle- 
man never arrives at his place of 
business before ten in the morning 
or leaves later than three in the after- 
noon. I really wish you could alter 
your habits to that extent, as I verry much 
feah the clarks won’t know what to make of it.” 

Tradition has had it that this type ideal of 
boss’ son must be a dapper, rather weak and 
incapable spoiled youthling who sits in a mahogany 
swiveled chair and plays with the operating levers of 
the big, money-making machine. Today a very dif- 
ferent sort of boss is more frequently found, a man who 
has built up a well-tuned organization of distribution, a 
man who has created a new industry where none existed 
before, a man who has founded factories on an idea and 
turned the abstractness of that idea into a reality of every- 
day production. These men are proud—and justly, for 
anyone who can pay good wages, make an article of daily 
life a little better, distribute it a little quicker and less 
expensively, with a little less profit per unit, is working 
just as surely for the public weal as a doctor or an al- 
truistic statesman. For this reason and a sense of pride 
the modern boss tends to look upon his business as an end 
in itself and above all a thing to be carried on successfully 
after him at any cost. Our country is dotted with these 
living monuments of men’s achievement, more expressive 
than Napoleon’s tomb, still doing their humble daily serv- 
ice to the nation or some part of it. Son or no son, the 
business must go on, and personally I think it’s a fine con- 
ception, though I blush to confess I am a boss’ son. 


Handing it Back to Pa 


1 Bp eve since I could walk pa used to say, “If you’re any 
good we’ve got a good opening for you; if you’re not, 
we don’t want you. I’m not going to have our concern sad- 
dled with any dead wood and go to dry rot like some of 
those I’ve seen.”’ 

I drank these words in with my baby milk. I really 
can’t remember when pa didn’t say them to me, which he 
did every chance he got. However, I had a little spunk, too, 
and just about the time I got sick of hearing them, one day 
I said: 

“Well, pa, maybe if I’m any good I won’t want to come 
with you.” 

That held him for a while. 
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DRAWN BY M. L. BLUMENTHAL 


Then came prep school—I worked hard. College—I 
worked hard. Meanwhile I had made up my mind to fin- 
ish up afterward at Oxford. Truthfully I think pa was 
afraid to let me go abroad to study. He knew I’d ten 
times rather wander through an art gallery than eat, or 
hear an opera than a musical comedy, or sit up all night 
with the Arabian Nights. He didn’t say so, but he was 
afraid I wouldn’t come back at all, and if I did, would be 
ruined for work. 

Still he came through like a brick. Of course I came 
back and right off the bat had offers for a couple of good 
jobs. I talked them over with pa and watched him wince, 
because it would have broken his heart if I hadn’t gone 
into that business of his, yet it tickled him to think that 
someone else wanted me. 

“One thing I object strongly to about coming with you, 
pa, and that is no matter what kind of success I make or 
how I build this business up, I’ll never get any credit for 
having any ability or doing it myself. It’ll always be: ‘His 
father certainly left him a wonderful business’ or ‘Who 
couldn’t make good with a chance like that?’ However, 
I’m willing to swallow that and let people believe I’ve 
ridden to success on your coat tails; I’ll even work my 
darndest to double the worth of the common stock and 
have the pleasure of buying it back from you later on at the 
increased valuation due to my day-and-night efforts. But 


it’s a go. I’ll come. Please don’t overpay me; jt 
turn my head.” 
He took me seriously and didn’t. Put me to work 
money than common labor was getting in our coal 
yards—and kept me there a couple of years. 
like the bluing cork you see tossed into th 
and left there to bob up and down and 
around, until it could find a 
itself in some corner or oth 
no job in particular—eve 
had one and was busy. I had 
out. Looking back I guess I 
one, as a boy with an ambitio 
slices a birthday cake. But I was) 
working hard at college and fell righ 


pre 
A Substitute for Experien, 


BONED that job just as I 
final examinations. I had h 
of extraneous education which 
that much back work to make 
other boys had been learning bi 
had a head start on me. It 
no textbooks, no boiled-do 
Item 1, Item 2, Item 3, to get 
by heart. Eyes and ears open, 
papers nights, any amount of ¢ 
and then remembering it all. I 
stiffest courses in college, but f 
sense, quick deep thinking and ma 
ness this boning up a business 
all beat. While I was transl 
poetry—with a trot—these ot] 
were passing practical mathe 
lumberology. The short of 
after the business just like a ¢ 
notes, made clippings, read all 
ture in the field, then or 
material, put it to the practi 
experience during the day, 
what did not work. Whata 
pliment it is when people aro 
begin to come to you for ad 
formation! 
I lost my English accent 
the broad ‘‘a” was the la 
and soon came to be regardé 
regular fellow after all. The ca 
our office said to pa, Why i 
spoil him a bit, Mr. Blauvelt,” 
pleased pa some more, so he raised 
dollars. i 
I had charge of hiring men and e | 
mighty good live young fellows, all about 
We began to make things step around the pl 
would get together every so often to discuss I 
and swap our experiences—imagine, practical 
us under thirty. But pa has slow, sound judgmi 
makes a good balance wheel. It occurred to met 
rest of the boys ought to have the benefit of ther 
and information I had amassed about the bt sine 
decided to hold school. We gathered on Thursda 
every week at the main office and I gave a regular 
course on our business, notes required to be take 
final written examination at the end with $100 
pieces as prizes to be awarded for high standing and 
regular attendance. It was a great success. I taug 
some of the theory of economics in our business al 
opened the class meeting up for discussion and qu 
As usual, being the official teacher I learned perha] 
from the pupils than they from me. At any rate 
learned a lot. My personal opinion is that most of 
up studying our home work nights too soon, an 
business men, especially salesmen, who have to 
much before they can succeed, should go back to 
It’s the only way a young man can make up for his 
experience—by studying the recorded experiences 
men and guiding his career on the lessons taught b 
Pa is ashrewd man. He gives us carte blanche 
bility. When we pull a costly flivver he never bl 
eyelash—just says, ‘‘Charge it up to experience 
beginning to believe the proverb ought to be cha 
“Experience is an expensive teacher.” But he 
it’s the only way to develop men and that no bus! 
run without them—real, live young men. ¥ 
Well, some of the boys are pushing me might! 
Just let me say again, this job of being the boss’ § 
cinch! One consolation—we’ve almost pushed 
out of a job, and that just about pleases him to de 
cause in our business everyone’s the boss’ son— 
the goods. —HiraM B 1 
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& month we allowed 1750 bus- 
#; to ground on the rocks of 
aptey with liabilities totaling 
1 $24,650,000. Yet every failure represented un- 
economic waste, not only to the debtors and cred- 
jo the unoffending general public. Organizations 
fie warp and woof of a man, of many men, deserve 
‘fate than the cold burial of a receivership. 
et has been recognized for years by a few credit 
Inost forty years ago a San Francisco organization 
take definite steps to prevent business failures, if 
tn was possible. And more than twenty years 
Jiver credit association felt sufficiently encouraged 
ties in the field of rehabilitation to recommend its 
{to a national organization. But it is within the 
ears that the National Association of Credit Men 
ded the movement of-importance deserving its 
cognition and its supervised control. With such 
adjustment bureaus are flourishing in eighty 
f-supporting, but not operated for profit. 
activities can be simply defined—conservation 
, rehabilitation of embarrassed debtors and, in 
eases, friendly liquidations. 
issistance, though willing, is never forced. To be 
the debtor himself must ask for it, or one of the 
1 creditors. 
ad of an influential bureau was trying to define 
ods for me: 
scognize first of all that insolvency is an effect, not 
Any administration can line up assets and lia- 
id estimate what amount, if any, is coming to the 
But we go back to the beginnings of the busi- 
. find out the cause of the present insolvency in 
suggest a possible remedy. Browns’ is a case in 
Vhe three brothers formed the corporation when 
‘2 all young men. It grew until the capitalization 
100,000. But its development stopped twelve 
»». There were no new members admitted to the 
| youngest Brown was past sixty and the business 
\ suffer from a not uncommon ailment—dry rot. 
/ not realize how serious the 
| was with them until two 
.o. Harold Brown was a 
) my drawing-room. He 
scoffee. ‘Does it prevent 
\ping?’ asked. Helaughed 
‘I have not slept for five 
My business is driving me 
I did not pursue the mat- 
1 but the next day I made a 
seeing him at his office.” 


To the Rescue! 


/EN I had explained our ~ 
land of service he sum- 
Lis two brothers to confer- 
{soon found that their 
«ce in me was not business 
ition, but grasping at a last 
‘hey were not headed for the 
ey were already there—had 
| more than a year. Three 
d broken old men, who were 
itheir last stand by the use 
personal fortunes. We in- 
1a new cost system, which 
the routine record work 
de possible a $4000 saving 
discount alone. We pen- 
five old employes whose 
\was costing the business 
ds annually in wrong esti- 
ad misdirected capital. We 
xed new machinery and in 
_aring instances revised the 
hel. Now, less than two 
ter, the business is perfectly 
gas recently declared a 12 
it dividend and has only 
ding debts as liabilities.”’ 
id many cases analogous to 
ywns’. Changed markets, 
‘competition, antique meth- 
. made outside help impera- 
t the same time there were 
ike Jones, who had no busi- 
sthod, either old or new. 
3 had invented a radio part, 
Zenlous and very necessary. 
1g himself that there was 
in his idea, he opened up a 


ig’ 


small factory. Before six months had passed, four of his 
largest creditors came to the adjustment bureau and asked 
for a creditors’ meeting. Jones was asked to attend. 

“He certainly had a poor showing,” said the credit man 
who was detailing the case to me. “‘He had mortgaged his 
accounts receivable, he had mortgaged his machinery and 
equipment. In fact, he had nothing left worth liquidating. 
But his idea was still worth capitalizing. I suggested that 
he make an assignment to be held in trust, executing a note 
to me as the representative of the creditors which covered 
the entire indebtedness. I mailed an acceptance of these 
conditions to all creditors, who signed willingly enough, as 
the loss was already standing to be 100 per cent. I acted 
as supervisor of the business, with Jones in direct charge 
under me. Every Saturday night we balanced the books 
and he gave me every cent he had over $500. This surplus 
was applied on the creditors’ notes. The $500 he used on 
current obligations. He will be able to redeem the last 
note next month, but he is not relinquishing his connection 
with us. He has discovered that his talents do not lie along 
business lines. So every month he is going to have us 
audit his books and plan his business for the next thirty 
days. The unusual feature in his case is his clear recog- 
nition of financial ineptitude and a willingness to take 
assistance.” 

Sometimes a debtor with decided business limitations 
not only is not grateful for aid but has to have it foisted 
upon him by his creditors. Such a man was Carlton of 
Nevada. 

He had a general store—grocery, feed, clothing and 
shoes. He had obligations amounting to $25,000, dis- 
tributed mainly among ten creditors. The latter asked the 
local adjustment-bureau manager to visit Carlton with a 
view to helping him. Carlton greeted the man with a 
sneer: 

“You know all about my business because you live in 
the same county, don’t you? Well, I have been getting 


Trees at Night 
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along without your help for fifteen years. 
I calculate that I can worry with the store 
awhile longer without a college degree.” 

“You can indeed,” agreed the credit man—‘‘about a 
week longer. As soon as I can get a creditors’ meeting I 
shall advise them to throw you into involuntary bank- 
ruptcy. You have admitted in writing that you cannot 
cover your bills, and that is sufficient ground. I came to 
give you every help that I could. I am in touch with the 
market; I have the friendly ear of your creditors, who do 
not want to see you fail, but who do require some assur- 
ance of receiving their money. I had full power to act for 
them. But you do not care to treat with us. You are 
within your rights.” 

Carlton stepped from his high horse. 

“You might look over my books, now that you are 
here,” he suggested. ‘“‘I do not want to go bankrupt.” 

After a careful audit and general investigation, the cred- 
itors and adjustment bureau advised putting a man in 
complete charge of the business, with Carlton retained on 
asalary. Carlton agreed, since his books had given a very 
disheartening showing, and he also executed a joint note 
covering his indebtedness. The trade, which was limited 
to ranchers, was put on a strictly cash basis. The turnover 
in shoes and clothing was very slow, about one in two 
years. So there was a large closing-out sale in these two 
lines, which realized enough to pay 30 per cent on the 
creditors’ notes. 


Thawing Out Frozen Assets 


je ep one year of operation the notes were further re- 
duced by 40 per cent and the line in groceries was ex- 
tended. Fancy groceries had an appeal that second-rate 
clothing had never offered. The turnover was brisk and there 
were no outstanding accounts, with the basis cash. When the 
business was turned back into Carlton’s hands at the close 
of a second year, he had been given a better system of oper- 
ation, all deadwood had been cleared away, he knew the 
most profitable merchandise to handle and he was entirely 
solvent. The business had been 
saved to the community, the cred- 
itors still had a paying customer 
and the man himself was a much 
better merchant. 

But a business may be adequately 
manned and progressive, yet still 
find itself in embarrassed circum- 
stances. Unusual market condi- 
tions, acts of God, as the insurances 
read, a change of the political party 
in power, cause numbers of concerns 
to face insolvency. A corporation 
in Southern Texas had assets of 
$400,000, liabilities of $400,000. It 
had five branches in Mexico and 
Central America. The outbreak of 
the war suddenly froze the assets in 
the branch houses. Several cred- 
itors filed suits, two had attach- 
ments on one of the properties. A 
first-class panic was being staged, 
with bankruptcy inevitable. 

The stockholders had a meeting 
and decided to turn the entire busi- 
ness over to the adjustment bureau. 
They realized that any sales re- 
quired could be made at the bu- 
reau’s discretion and would not be 
forced sales. Also the bureau, with 
its close relation to other bureaus 
throughout the country, could have 
a much broader market for dispo- 
sition of its wares. The first act of 
the bureau was to place a man in 
every branch house with instruc- 
tions to have a close-out sale and 
liquidate all accounts receivable, 
equipment and properties. Enough 
was realized on the branch concerns 
to pay the merchandise accounts 
100 cents on the dollar. 

The main establishment contin- 
ued in operation. But the stock- 
holders were by now in an unsettled 
state. They had advanced money 
to finance the concern and held 
corporation notes. The bureau ad- 
vised that all stock be called in and 
new reissued at present value, while 
they pressed collection on old ac- 
counts receivable and recognized the 
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amounts owed to the stockholders by bills payable on de- 
mand. A new manager was installed, the branches were 
not reopened, the business was conducted on a more con- 
servative policy. When the stockholders saw that the con- 
cern was not only a going one but a money-maker, they 
signified a willingness to take stock in place of their out- 
standing notes. The local bank made the same offer and 
the troubled waters had been safely navigated. 

I asked the head of the bureau how much his organiza- 
tion had charged to handle the case. 

“Our actual charges were $800,’ he said. “Those are 
exclusive of salaries paid to the men employed to close 
down the branch offices or any special aid from attorneys. 
But we collected more than $165,000 and found markets 
for goods sold and suggested all business revisions. The 
concern did not feel that we were overpaid.” 

“Hardly,” I answered, ‘‘when bankruptey charges 
average 18 per cent of an estate.” 

“Yes; and a still more decided contrast to Smith & 
Smith. They operated in Oklahoma and Wyoming. Their 
business was to buy in accounts receivable and do the 
collecting themselves. Occasionally, when they had an ex- 
cess of accounts, they might resell to a smaller concern at 
a good profit. But generally they did the collecting per- 
sonally. They cleared $1,500,000 in just a few years—six 
or eight, I believe it was. Many another fortune was made 
in the old days in just such traffic on the needs or misfor- 
tunes of involved concerns.” 

I agreed that the new methods were better than the old, 
and then I asked him a second question: 

“Do you not sometimes find persons who have allowed 
themselves to become insolvent deliberately, lacking sense 
of financial responsibility?’’ 

He smiled as he answered: 

“T can give you two very pertinent illustrations. A man 
had a small business ten miles away from the railroad. He 
was at least fifty years old, barely making ends meet, when 
a fine purposeful woman took him in hand and married 
him. When the man’s first amazement had subsided he 
found that his wife had married him not for what he was 
but for what she intended to make of him. She pushed him 
into the township interests, made him lecture on irriga- 
tion, had him boost a town bond and even forced him to 
trim his beard. He had never been so brisk—and his busi- 
ness never so neglected. Before the bridal year had passed, 
the creditors were after him like a pack. 

“His wife sent for me. He was completely cleaned out. 
His merchandise was almost nonexistent, and to take it to 
the railroad for quick sale would have cost 20 per cent of 
its value. It looked like a case of five cents on the dollar. 
I did not talk to the man at all. But I explained to his 
wife that the business could be just made to pay for itself 
if there were someone in charge. ‘All right,’ said she, ‘I 
can handle it. Now tell me how to get out of this mess that 
Joe has stirred up.’ I suggested that she borrow from the 
bank enough to cover all present bills and thereby reéstab- 
lish credit. Her cattle could serve the bank as collateral 
for the loan. She procured the $3000, which she used to 
liquidate old bills. She had the business transferred to her 
name, and remarked to her husband, ‘I’ll never leave you 
until you have paid every cent back to me with interest. 
Do you understand?’ It seemed that he did, for he an- 
swered meekly, ‘Yes, my dear.’ ‘Don’t yes me,’ she said 
severely. ‘Weigh out seme five-pound lots of sugar.’”’ 

“Now the business is thriving,” I interrupted, ‘and they 
are conducting it happily together?” 


The Prodigal Son-in-Law 


“T DO not want to make an overstatement,” he replied 
carefully. “‘At least the business is sleeping comforta- 
bly; it is not dead. The man is resigned. 

“But the second case I have in mind also involves a man 
and a woman. This was a young chap who had a grocery 
store close to the border. He was about twenty-six, hard- 
working, frugal, honest, a good credit risk. From his store he 
madea living and was able to put small amounts in a savings 
bank. But his business offered no prospects of riches either 
in the present or the future. Then one fine morning his 
heaviest creditor came to me with the news that the store was 
closed and locked and the proprietor nowhere to be found. 
The town was small enough to gather data quickly. We 
learned that his taxi bill had been averaging eighty dollars 
monthly for the past three months. He had been running a 
florist bill that amounted to several hundred. Grocers told 
of his bringing bags of flour to them and selling below the 
market price. ‘I happened to make a good buy,’ he would 
explain. ‘I wanted to share it.’ He had disposed of sugar, 
dried fruit and canned goods in the same manner. 

“When we entered the shop we were not surprised to 
find the shelves bare, the bins empty. The taxi drivers had 
an interesting story to tell of frequent rides to the home of 
an old Mexican hidalgo who owned a beautiful house and 
much land. But it was not the land, nor yet the house, 
that drew the young grocer; it was the lovely young 
senorita. I motored across the border and sought the man 
at the home of his Spanish lady. There was a fiesta in 
progress, music and dancing and good red wine. I asked a 
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peon what was the occasion of the celebration. ‘It is the 
marriage of our mistress,’ he answered, ‘to a wealthy 
Americano.’ 

“T did not summon the American, but I sent my card to 
the proud hidalgo. He came in a moment, presented me 
with his house and announced that all he had was mine. 
‘I understand your gracious Spanish courtesy,’ I said. 
‘But this man whom your daughter has married has made 
some bad business mistakes.’ I related the full circum- 
stances. The old man tore his hair and shrieked a thou- 
sand carambas and caracolitos. But the situation was not 
altered and the young person was his son-in-law, and there- 
for a member of a proud old family. 

“Finally, when he had become calmer, he said, ‘Bring 
me a careful statement of our obligations in a week. We 
will be ready for you.’ He was. He met the debts by a 
check and he had his son-in-law execute notes to the full 
amount in his favor. ‘You are now employed by me,’ he 
told him. ‘You will manage my estate. It is not easy; 
there are long rides and the days are sometimes hot. But I 
will hold your notes, and in Mexico we have no rules 
against imprisonment for debt.’ They are now a happy 
family: husband, wife, father-in-law and grandson. The 
husband defers to his wife’s father in every particular, a 
fine illustration of the respect from young to old.” 


Damaged Beyond Repair 


Be with the best will in the world on the part of an 
adjustment bureau, and the most cordial codperation 
between debtors and creditors, some businesses are beyond 
the pale of redemption. As one credit man summed the 
situation: 

“Tf the business is ill, we are a careful doctor who pre- 
scribes the proper medicine and supervises its administra- 
tion. If it is dead, we bury the remains with the least 
possible expense to the sorrowing relatives.” 

If a business is indeed hopelessly involved, there is the 
greatest need for a wise and equitable administration of its 
assets. An old man and his wife had handled a drug busi- 
ness for thirty years. They were generous to charities, 
enterprising in their work—in short, good, substantial 
citizens. The man had a stroke and was confined to his bed 
for months. A brother of his wife took care of the business, 
while his wife remained at his bedside, nursing him. The 
brother’s main claim to assistance was the monthly draw- 
ing of a large personal salary; his management was 
execrable. 

When the old man resumed charge he found nothing but 
creditors’ letters and depleted stock. The creditors met. 
The man was able to make no statement, but wept quietly, 
his head on his arm. His wife was in bed from shock at the 
business predicament. The credit man advised that the 
creditors give the man a full release and accept his assign- 
ment as complete payment of the debt. They accepted the 
arrangement, which saved the man from the stigma of 
bankruptcy and left his credit clear. They did more—they 
established him in a tiny shop that carries notions, hosiery 
and post cards, and he can once more hold up his head in 
the community. 

A New York adjustment man was telling me of two 
fortunate deals that he had consummated for the benefit 


of the creditors. In both instances the debtor was beyond ~ 


financial aid. In the first case the man had a tiny music 
house. The radio had given him a bad jolt, which poor 
accounts and poorer bookkeeping had transformed into a 
knock-out. He had his little shop under lease for $200 a 
month and the lease had five more years to run. The ad- 
justment man saw the landlord and assured himself that 
all he wished was his monthly rental, regardless of the 
present tenant. So the adjuster re-leased the house to two 
tenants, who agreed to pay $150 each to him. That 
transaction has saved the creditors $6000—that is, $100 a 
month for five years—and has made possible a liquidation 
of 75 per cent. 

“But the creditors had to wait a good while for their 
money,” I commented. 

“They got it,” was his answer. “‘In the other case, there 
was no wait at all. A corporation had a mortgage on a 
piece of property valued at $18,000. The mortgage was 
for $12,000 and it fell due. The debtor was unable to take 
it up and the corporation holding it foreclosed. There were 
no bidders for the property and the corporation bought it 
for $6000. There was still $6000 more due to the corpora- 
tion before it came even on the deal. I found a man who 
was willing to purchase the property for $18,000. I got in 
touch with the deficiency-judgment holders and found that 
all they wanted was the $12,000 that was the amount of 
the original mortgage. I gave them that amount and got 
the release, which enabled me to sell the property for 
$18,000. By that stroke I saved $6000 for the creditors.” 

“The creditors are fortunate in their friends,” I said. 

“They are—if they behave themselves. Sometimes a 
creditor will have advance data and will try to save his 
own account. A clothing merchant had a business that 
was slated for a fall. One of his creditors, a man to whom 
he owed only $300, heard of his insolvency. Before any 
action was taken he took his wife and daughter and 
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bought them suits and dresses to the amount o! 
course it could not be proved that he had ady 
edge, so his purchases were allowed to cancel 
“Then there are no preferential creditors?” 
“No. preferential creditors, but there are I 
claims—labor, taxes and landlords’ liens. An 
on fixtures that was taken at least four months 
court action is also preferred. But the creditors a 
shortsighted who allow such a mortgage to go 
lenged. It means that the man is doomed and ith 
the creditors to get busy immediately. ; 
“A similar signal is an attachment made by one 
against a debtor. If the debtor were solvent he w 
permit it. I generally expect a creditors’ meetir 
twenty-four hours after the attachment, long be 
trial. I had such a one last week. The creditor 
the attachment said, ‘I am going to force the sale 
not afford to lose my money.’ The other credi 
swered, ‘Neither can we. If you have the sale to 
you will be a few hours too late. We shall puta 
involuntary petition in bankruptcy this evening, ’ 
grounds.’ 
“So the single creditor waived his right and ent 
creditors’ ranks on an equal basis with the othe 
business was liquidated by friendly agreement 
creditors stand to receive about 70 per cent, a}; 
percentage, and about three times more than the 
have received if the business had gone through th 
“Another chap had a still brighter idea. H 
creditor in a case involving about $75,000. At thee 
meeting, which I attended, it was decided to |] 
under the adjustment bureau. The decision seem: 
imous, although it developed later that this lad 
voted. We made the sale duly and cleared $50,00( 
we asked him to send his claim of $3000 so that \ 
settle it at $2000, he wrote back that he would hok 
the man reéntered business. Then he could liqu 
full. We closed out all claims but his. I held the$ 
four months, then turned it over to the debtor. 
suggestion he immediately filed a petition in ban! 
giving his assets as $2000 and his liabilities $3000 
the settlement was made, instead of $2000, th 
creditor received $600. It never pays a man to 
preference. He suffers now or sometime in the fut 
I recalled a case in which the punishment had bee) 
years in coming. A man had a claim for $100 and 
a friendly settlement. The large creditors stood 
thousands of dollars if the debtor was pushed ini 
ruptcy, so a couple of them bought the $100 clai 
their admiration for the small creditor was nil, a 
felt pretty sure that they would meet him again, as 
dealt in allied lines of merchandise. They we 
Three years later a firm that had been doing a m 
business suddenly closed its doors. There were nui 
men who were hard hit, but none so seriously as’ 
while small creditor. The affairs of the big busines: 
greatly involved that there seemed little point inti 
settle outside of court. 


Danger of Speaking Too Soon 


a Bot we must avoid bankruptcy at all odds,” s| 
creditor. ‘‘We must. Our losses will be fri 
“You mean yours,” was the callous answer, 
further attention was paid to his claim for special 
He is still trying to reinstate himself in the goo} 
of his competitors, but the sledding is slow. If iy 
credit information it is always meager and of litt] 
I detailed this case to a Philadelphia adjustment } 
“Some men are very shortsighted,”’ he agreed. “'! 
quite an involved situation last month. A crediti! 
that a firm was facing failure. He came in haste 4! 
back his last order of merchandise.” 
“T did not know that procedure was allowable, |! 
“That was the first point. Itisnot. It would ani 
preferential claim. If the merchant had been ont! 
of failure, this creditor would have been obliged ti? 
the goods to him. But the fact is that there was 
for apprehension. The business was in good sha}! 
creditor’s move, however, led to a general tightenil| 
credit reins. The merchant came to me and aske'l 
assist him to file suit for libel against the hasty ( 
He probably would have won the suit, too, for thi 
very jealous of a man’s good business reputation. 
A Los Angeles man put the situation rather nei) 
“Tt is not merely the money we save to credits 
said, “although we are justly proud of our reco \ 
shows 58 per cent as the average amount collecte«) 
estates which we have liquidated. But we are givil! 
business service. We are making every effort to !? 


honest merchant in business. We advise him, we : 
the responsibility if that seems the proper move, ¥ 

cede with his creditors, we give him the advanta; 
our experience and business backing. He may ma 
check to us for $50 or $100, but he cannot pay us! 
service, Asa matter of fact, if he were generously 
we could not accept the money. The minute web 


producing concern we would have to pay an incor 
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Janie accepted the words as addressed 
solely to herself. Not even whimpering, 
she turned to leave the room. A quirk of 
satisfaction came to Miss Ball’s straight 
mouth as she followed. Her reading of the 
omens had been correct. They left Tor- 
quay to the most difficult composition he 
had ever attempted. After destroying 
much paper, he evolved a bare statement 
of the occurrence and sent it to Mrs. 
Damon. Ten minutes later Ralph himself 
arrived with the answer and insisted on 
delivering it in person. Torquay felt sorry 
for him. The boy was evidently as fright- 
ened as he was determined not to show the 
white feather. There were smudges on his 
cheeks, but one knew they had been left by 
tears of rebellion. The note was the per- 
sonification of Eloise Damon in three lines. 

‘“\ Damon should be able to take pun- 
ishment from a Strayton by this time,” 
read Torquay. ‘‘You may whip Ralph 
yourself.” 

Torquay’s cheek bones flushed a deep 
red; he was angry, but it was the kind of 
anger that turned him calm. He tore up 
the note and dropped it in the wastebasket. 

“You won’t throw any more apples at 
my girl, will you, Ralph?” 

NiO} Sites 

“Then that’s all right. You can have a 
job at the works whenever you want it, 
with or without permission.” Ralph did 
not move. ‘You can go now.” Ralph 
licked his lips, swallowed and _ stared 
stolidly at Torquay, who finally asked im- 
patiently, “‘ Well, what is it?” 

‘‘Mother sent me over for a licking and 
said for me to be sure and get it.” 

Torquay was infuriated. 

“Tell her to go to hell!” he roared. 

“All right, sir; I will,’’ muttered Ralph. 
‘“Between the two of you, I can see I’m 
bound to get a licking and I don’t care 
much which one does it.” 


XVII 


N A DAY in August, 1903, Torquay 

sat at his desk, staring at a clipping 
from a trade journal which he had pasted 
on a square of cardboard and propped 
against his inkwell. It read as follows: 

“The machine settles completely the 
problem of mechanical bottle and jar pro- 
duction, lowers the cost to a vanishing 
point and cannot fail to revolutionize the 
industry, displace the can as a fruit pack- 
age, and by providing a cleaner and cheaper 
vessel will greatly increase the use and 
demand for glass bottles and packers.”’ 

What the article failed to add was that 
the invention would give pause to boards of 
directors of the strongest bottle companies, 
bring sleepless nights to the heads of every 
successful proprietary concern and send 
many a less fortunate establishment to the 
wall with a crash. Almost overnight, credit 
became the key to life or death of every 
bottle-making glassworks in the country. 
Torquay was placed between the alterna- 
tives of admitting outside capital with its 
consequent interference or staking every- 
thing he owned to raise the funds for a 
drastic remodeling of his entire plant. 

It was not in him to brook interference. 
His sledge-hammer manner was becoming 
to a man who was master of all he surveyed, 
but it was poor equipment with which to 
go into an enforced partnership. He took 
his decision and began to lay his plans ac- 
cordingly. Between his first reading of the 
circular and the day when he installed the 
first leased automatic bottle machines to 
reach Hopetown, five yearselapsed. During 
all that time his inner life remained sus- 
pended, for he was in such a death grapple 
as he alone could measure. There were 
hours, days, when the very existence of all 
he and his father before him had wrested 
as spoils on the battlefield of trade was 
threatened with a wipe-out. He had no 
thought for Janie; he was not even con- 
scious of her presence. Nor did he once go 
near his experimental workshop. 
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Certain weaklings would have liked to 
see him totter and fall, however general the 
resulting ruin, but their hopes were des- 
tined to disappointment. At fifty-six years 
old he emerged a winner from what most 
people, including himself, regarded as the 
greatest battle of his life. There were a few 
gray hairs in his thick mane and beard, but 
not a scar on his reputation as a mighty 
fighter. He was still Torquay Strayton, 
master and owner of the Pine Tree Glass- 
works, the captain of his own ship. With 
almost as big a rush as it had poured out, 
money now began pouring in, and from the 
moment he took up the first of his notes he 
realized he need never lack funds again. 

That fact alone was enough to bring 
about a sort of pause in his life, a breathing 
spell which was bound to usher in some 
radical turn. But he himself did not sense 
his situation. If he had he would doubtless 
have put his will in command of his actions 
and resumed at once the habit of his work- 
shop. Instead he took an interest in 
trivialities. On his desk lay a letter from 
Alfred Polperro, his companion on Hens- 
barrow Hill, asking him to find a situation 
for Albert, one of his three sons. Torquay 
had had the letter for almost a year and had 
never answered it. Now he felt suddenly 
expansive. He wrote offering to give Albert 
a start and inclosed a draft for his expenses 
large enough to create a sensation in Roche. 
After this magnanimous act he left the 
office an hour before Jim could be expected 
with the horses, crossed the bridge and 
walked toward the house. 

There was no chance of his meeting 
either of the Damons, as Ralph was in col- 
lege and that morning’s paper had told of 
Mrs. Jake Damon’s departure on an ex- 
tended visit to her married daughter. He 
took the opportunity to look at the gar- 
dener’s cottage for the first time in many 
years. Tucked away from the main street 
and cut off from his own house by the flour- 
ishing cedars, it had the air of a secret 
dwelling attended by fairies. There were 
narrow flower beds and window boxes. 
There had recently been a fresh coat of 
white paint on the clapboards and of leaf 
green on the shutters. Only the old shingle 
roof showed signs of needing attention. The 
gap in the cedar hedge was all but closed. 
He managed to push through it and came 
face to face with a total stranger, a slim 
young girl in tight-fitting riding clothes and 
boots. He drew back startled and so did 
she. They stared at each other. 

“‘Janie!’’ he whispered. 

“Yes; oh, yes!” 

Her face seemed to break into light. She 
threw herself against him and buried her 
head on his breast, her arms half around 
his waist. In an instant he was shaken as 
no moment of the battle for the life of the 
Pine Tree Glassworks had been able to 
move him. She was his daughter—and he 
did not know how to hold her. He seized 
her elbows and his hands closed on them 
with a viselike grip — neither of acceptance 
nor repulse. 

““You’re the strongest man in the world,” 
she whispered, but Torquay scarcely heard 
her. He was listening to his father. He was 
muttering his father’s words aloud without 
knowing it: “You can’t catch up with a 
woman. She can travel for weeks and 
months without moving her body. She can 
leave her body fussing around the house 
and all the time she’s traveling, getting a 
start on you before you know she’s gone.” 

“Oh, father, how can you say that! I'll 
never leave you, never!”’ 

He could not remember how he had 
broken away from her, but long afterward 
he still felt as if her hands were clinging to 
his coat. He took to watching her at table 
and for the three hours she was permitted 
to stay up after supper. She was a pale girl, 
like her mother, but with that indefinable 
refinement which comes with expert care of 
the body and everything on it. Miss Ball 
was more than content with a nurse’s 


uniform and two or three street dresses for 
herself, but all her aborted sensuousness 
seemed to have found a vent in clothing 
Janie. It was a cold sort of passion. It 
gloried in the chance to despise money and 
throw every emphasis on texture and line. 

The result to Torquay was an added bar- 
rier and a defense. He saw Janie as living 
across the wall from himself in that faction 
which had all his life been an enemy camp. 
She belonged with Eloise Damon in her 
youth, or with the high-headed young 
ladies of the Misses Kinkeads’ school. She 
was of the quality but not of the body of 
the elect. But she was his property—a 
hostage which he could hold by force on his 
side of the wall. When Miss Ball confessed 
she had taught her pupil all she knew, re- 
minded him that Janie was sixteen and sug- 
gested reluctantly that she should be sent 
to a finishing school, he burst into a rage. 

“What for? There’s only one finishing 
school and it will find you wherever you 
are. What you do is what teaches you. 
Who knows more about glass than what I 
do, and where did I learn it? What good 
has your schooling ever done you? She'll 
stay here, and if you’re tired of watching 
her I’ll get somebody that isn’t.” 

Miss Ball was not offended. The moment 
was upon her when one throb of love in her 
heart might have lifted the scales of pro- 
fessional efficiency from her eyes and shown 
her herself as she was—a woman whose joy 
consisted in feeding her own and Torquay 
Strayton’s suppressed fires. She had done 
her duty. She had suggested that Janie be 
sent away. But now her mind leaped to 
find pathological excuses which would jus- 
tify her in perpetuating her domination. 
There was the vague legend of old Thomas 
Strayton’s days of madness. There were 
her own conclusions as to Torquay’s atti- 
tude to his wife and his extraordinary be- 
havior ever since the birth of his child. 
“Unnatural” was too loose a term to apply 


to him; he ought to be in a psycopathic 
ward. 

“Janie should never marry,” she mur- 
mured. 


“What?” cried Torquay. 

His attention was seized and turned from 
his wrath. His eyes narrowed as he read 
accurately the workings of Miss Ball’s 
brain, and then suddenly opened and 
gleamed. What did he care what she 
thought as long as her motives would work 
to the same end as his? In a moment his 
vague desires as regarded his daughter were 
crystallized. He wanted her never to leave 
him. She was the Janie of his youth per- 
fected, lacking the storm spots that had 
turned her mother black. He wished to 
have her always where he could watch her. 
He wanted to sweep the room with a swift 
glance and always find her face with its 
strangely dark eyes. When she was immo- 
bile, as the older Janie had so often been, 
he tasted the forbidden fruit of idolatry 
without knowing he sinned. 

Albert Polperro arrived out of a clear 
sky; Torquay had even forgotten sending 
for him. He was a pink-and-white youth of 
twenty-two with the beauty of a half-ripe 
cherry and the heart of a counter jumper. 
The size of Torquay’s draft had already 
prepared him to show deference, but when 
he saw the size of Torquay’s house and of 
the Pine Tree Glassworks his servility be- 
came abject. He ignored Mega by turning 
his own eyes to the glaze of glass when she 
was present, but he groveled to Miss Ball 
with the astuteness of his kind. Perhaps 
he would not have cleaned Torquay’s 
boots, but he would gladly have licked 
them. Henever missed a chance to sir him. 

Combining in his sleek person every qual- 
ity which Torquay despised, he became 
oddly enough a godsend. Just as the mon- 
archs of old had their court clowns, so Tor- 
quay now had his private buffoon. He in- 
vented for Albert the job of glorified errand 
boy, with the official designation of secre- 
tary. When they were alone he ignored him 


utterly; but when others ca) 
office he would call him Albe; 
tive drawl and revel in otherw; 
ing him. But the cream of del; 
bait him after supper in the preg 
Ball and Janie. The streak of er 
in Thomas Strayton had made, 
the older Janie broke out in Te 
led him to seize on Albert as 
goat. What added spice to the 
that when the lash of his tongu 
bert’s thick skin it was Janie y 

Next to herself, Albert was t 
thing in the house. His youthn 
vaguely that there should be ar 
tween them against everythi 
old, set and unyielding. But he 
sense become her playmate be 
implacable rule of Miss Ball ; 
mands her father made on Alb 
moment of Janie’s waking day \ 
holed to certain employments; 
quay, whether from abstractio1 
absorbed Albert to his own us 
he kept him up unconscio 
again he would make him 
ordering him to bed at some abst 
hour. On only one occasion ha¢ 
belled weakly, spurred by a fair 
wonder in Janie’s eyes and the 
twist of Miss Ball’s narrow mou 

“T think I’ll read for a while, 
nervously, looking around for | 

“The hell you will!” roared To 
said go to bed and I meant i 

Janie felt a queer constrictic 
throat at seeing Albert obey. 
the age when a girl is apt to pin 
tion on any man within her rea 
would doubtless have come toi 
bert if some such incident as th 
episode had not infallibly crop} 
in time to nip her dreams in the 
times she suspected her fathe 
liberate intention, and she wot 
perhaps if Albert were only plan 
tree out in the lawn, with plenty) 
about him, he might grow intos 
beautiful. But whenever he 
his odd mispronunciations, alwaj 
“‘denner”’ for ‘‘dinner” and 
“three” and “‘tike” for “take, 
with a start from her self-decep' 
could forgive him for being madem 
by others but not by himself. 

Instead of his being compan 
restricted presence only troubl 
and made her more lonely. In 
ness fell on Miss Ball, sudden 
her from the ground floor of t 
common with the generality o 
profession with which she w 
allied, she had no fear of sickness 
But when it threatened herself, 
ment deserted her. She refus 
to believe she was ill until the 
not bend her legs to walk dow 
doctors diagnosed the malady 
fever, acerbated by her stubb 
predicted a long confinemen 
assigned to her a great roon 
occupant had been Mrs. Burk Dé 
dead some forty years. 

Miss Ball did not resign the m 
of the house. Propped high on' 
which she sometimes crushed 
to smother her agony, she re 
morning not only Mega but 
helped in the kitchen, the ho 
even Jim. She did not always 
to give, but she wished to see 
out suspecting it, they were 1 
by which she kept in touch 
corner of the large dwelling 2 
activity of its occupants. 
ants came Janie, with her 
book. She was not required 
or to talk. It was enough that 83 
steeped for two hours of every 4 


influence which had laid out he 


the precision of a builder’s bl 
Janie neither loved nor ha 
but she was permeated by h 
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s dependent on individual char- 
as any other brand of affection; 
it of a lifetime is a definite force, 
‘ble in its power. Janie had had 
if Miss Ball from the hour of her 
far from wishing to break away 
nchanging pillar in her life, she 
re trembled at the thought of 
uddenly withdrawn. She came to 
ym not as one under orders, but to 
nething she could not name and 
not know how to do without. 
itly she felt a sinking of the heart 
mtered one day to find Miss Ball 
angely stricken face, staring at 
ankles. It was startlingly puffy 
d. 
thdrew instinctively and went up 
n room, which faced the over- 
ar hedge. They were stiff trees, 
ved them because she had grown 
tem. She could remember when 
had been on a level with the sash 
jow, and now some of them were 
t even when she was lying on her 
-went to the window and stood 
it absently, wondering what she 
f Miss Ball should die. The eve- 
Albert and her father were grow- 
2, Her father had always looked 
ngely. Now he had become like 
lay oyster shell. If she should 
1 she knew she would cut her 
hen Albert spoke, or more often 
aly looked at her, the jaws of the 
'd open and close on him as her 
ands had once closed on her 


yavoice came from so near it was 
in her face. ‘‘Do you dance?” 
‘said Janie, and stared about 
she had done when the apple the 
ly threw had seemed to come from 


moment she had come to her win- 
1 Damon had been crouched in 
n the roof of the gardener’s cot- 
ing where he should fix his last 
e had seen her first only as a 
appearing through the thick 

e bigest cedar. He had crept 
*to one side until he was able to 
wer and he felt more than repaid 
ns. He forgot the solemnity with 
ag recently taken his degree 
tht only of how much he would 
nee with so slim and erect a fig- 
| i she did not dance. He 


1oved to the side of the window 
: herself on a level with a young 
ag with his feet hunched under 
ingle in one hand, a hammer in 
‘and a nail in the corner of his 
“er first thought was wonder as to 
buld have spoken so clearly, her 
‘one of shame that she had an- 
er third was red-hot anger. All 
ights were painted in her face by 
z waves of color, which, in com- 
vith her blazing eyes, made of her 
raking spectacle. 

Damon wished with all his heart 
ot spoken to her in banter. He 
‘mpulsively to make some sort of 
His feet slipped from under him. 
ner flew one way, the shingle an- 
‘slid first on his back and then by 
‘man effort on his stomach down 
slant of the roof. The cedars cut 
+ body off from view. Janie felt 
> caught the window jamb, leaned 
id listened for a thud, but heard 
The silence became too much for 


ou hurt?” she called. 


ice sounded quite calm. She drew 
closed the window noisily just as 
' go his double hold on the eaves 
d fell lightly to the soft flower bed 
“he next morning he appeared in 
8 Office. 

d you have remembered me, Mr. 
,» if I hadn’t had to send in my 


it. Mother love may be a mere, 
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“Yes,” said Torquay, after a quick 
glance at him; “‘I would have remembered 
you all right. What do you want?” 

“You promised me a job whenever I 
came for it, with or without my mother’s 
permission.” 

“That was a long time ago,” said Tor- 
quay, “and we’ve quit taking on boys.” 

““A promise is a promise,’”’ said Ralph 
pleasantly. ‘‘Crawl out of that.” 

“What particular job would you like to 
have?”’ countered Torquay. 

“T specialized in chemistry at college, 
but I’d like to start in where you started, as 
a carrier-in.” 

“You’re almost as clever as your 
mother.” 

“Tf I were,” said Ralph, with his first 
show of temper, “you could put me in 
charge of your works and take a holiday.” 

Torquay was enjoying himself. He rested 
his blunt fingers on the edge of his desk, 
caught his toes beneath it and leaned back 
in his swivel chair until his huge body from 
the shoulders down was horizontal. “I 
suppose you’d do anything—anything at 
all. That’s what they all say.” 

“Anything in reason.” 

“‘ A-a-albert!”’ 

Albert arose hurriedly from the small 
desk where he tended a telephone and typed 
telegrams. 

‘SVies #snea 

“Sweep out the office,”’ ordered Torquay. 

For an instant Ralph thought that the 
formula meant he was to be thrown out and 
he looked curiously at the man who was ex- 
pected to do it. But Albert was not advanc- 
ing on him. He was going to a closet, from 
which he took out a broom and started 
sweeping the immaculate floor. 

“Would you do that?” asked Torquay. 

“The white-bellied slug,’’ murmured 
Ralph. ‘‘I’ll do it if you let me use him in- 
stead of the broom.” 

The instant the words were out of his 
mouth he regretted them, for Torquay’s 
chair and fist came down with a simulta- 
neous bang as he shouted, “‘A promise is a 
promise! Sure I’ll let you!” 

““You’re even cleverer than my mother, 
Mr. Strayton,” said Ralph, with a smile. 
“T could do it, but you know I won’t, 
promise or no promise.” 

“Now I'll give you a job,” said Torquay, 
“because I damn well please.” 
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HAT evening Janie grew desperate. 

She, her father and Albert were sitting 
in the large drawing-room which the Da- 
mons themselves had used with much more 
ceremony than Torquay. There was some- 
thing too big about him to bend to saving a 
room or even a suit of clothes for special oc- 
casions. What he wanted he bought; what 
he had he used. The left side of the house 
was divided in three. The drawing-room 
opened with a wide arch into the library, 
which in turn opened on the dining room 
through folding doors. Except in the li- 
brary, there were tall French windows 
which gave directly on the lawns and trees 
that bordered a broad veranda only a step 
high whose flat roof was supported by fluted 
pillars. The expansiveness which resulted 
gave the whole place an air of having been 
built to fit Torquay. 

Janie, especially in winter, would have 
liked to curl up in one of the big leather 
chairs before the open fireplace in the li- 
brary, but her father prevented her. He 
did not speak to her, but he would walk up 
and down and around her until her passive 
resistance was exhausted. She had learned 
that as soon as she moved into the drawing- 
room and formed one of a group around the 
big lamp which stood on a mahogany table 
in one corner, her father would not only 
settle down at once but leave her more or 
less to her own devices. It was as though 
Torquay could feel at home only in a re- 
construction of the triangle of the old house 
above the flats—his father, himself and 
Janie’s mother. | 

He did not altogether leave Janie alone, 
for there never was a moment when he was 
not conscious of her presence. He would 
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stare at his outstretched feet, propped on 
another chair, at Albert, at the furniture, 
and then shoot a glance at Janie’s face. 
Sometimes she would look up uneasily to 
find his eyes engulfing without recognizing 
her. Again he would talk at her through 
Albert. 

“Well, A-a-albert, tell Janie what they 
call you down at the works. Speak up. 
Don’t be afraid. Perhaps that’s what she 
calls you herself.’’ 

“They call me Peaches, sir.” 

“Did you hear that, Janie? They call 
him Peaches. I wonder why. Perhaps it’s 
your lovely skin, A-a-albert.”’ 

Ordinarily Janie paid no heed, but that 
evening she felt she must find some escape 
at all costs. Like her mother, she seldom 
offered conversation, for though neither she 
nor her father was conscious of the fact, 
Torquay had ground silence into the warp 
and woof of her being. Consequently 
merely to hear her speak was always some- 
thing of a sensation, and now, unknowingly, 
she was about to let fall a bomb. 

“T saw Mr. Damon yesterday.” 

Torquay’s hands gripped the arms of his 
chair and his whole frame grew rigid. 

“You saw Mr. Damon,” he repeated 
softly; and then exploded, ‘‘What Mr. 
Damon? Where?” 

“Why, Mr. Ralph Damon,” said Janie, 
staring at him in amazement. ‘‘He was on 
the roof of their house. He s:ipped and fell 
off. That’s what I was going to tell you.” 

“Did he speak to you?”’ 

“Yes,”’ said Janie, flushing at the mem- 
ory. 

“‘What did he say?” 

She shook her head. 

“What did he say?” roared Torquay. 
““He—he asked me if I knew how to 
dance.” 

“The first time a man sees you, you let 
him ask you if you know how to dance, 
eh? Where svere you? You were in your 
room, that’s where you were! You were 
in the window of your room. What did 
you have on? I'll change your room. I'll 
put you on the other side of the house. 
I'll teach you to make a show of yourself 
to every man that wants to climb on a roof 
to look at you.” 

A pink flood poured over Janie’s neck and 
face and then receded, leaving her as color- 
less as paper. Her dark eyes looked steadily 
at Torquay, but there was no emotion in 
them, no fear and no grief. They seemed to 
have become suspended, to have ceased to 
see, feel or reflect the thought in the brain 
behind them. They were severed from her- 
self. 

In the end they defeated Torquay. His 
torrent of words stopped as abruptly as it 
had begun. He sat back in his chair and 
looked from Janie to Albert and from Albert 
back to Janie. Every movement of his eyes 
stood for a lot of rapid thinking. His brain 
was in the grip of a fever, but it was a fever 
which brought with it no blindness. It 
merely sharpened his wits to the verge of 
insane cunning. He arose, plunged into the 
hall and left the house, slamming the door 
loudly behind him. For the first time in 
their two years of living in the same house, 
Janie and Albert were left together alone. 

Albert glanced over his shoulder instine- 
tively to see if the curtains were drawn. He 
straightened in his chair, leaned forward 
and started to speak, but his lips had gone 
suddenly dry. He wet them with his tongue. 

“Janie!’’ he whispered, but as if she had 
not heard him her eyes remained fixed on 
where her father had been sitting. ‘‘Janie!”’ 
he repeated more loudly, and she turned her 
face slowly to him. . 

‘What is it?” 

He leaned far toward her and talked rap- 
idly, with one ear cocked at the front door. 

“Only this: It’s something I’ve always 
wanted to tell you. You’re the most beauti- 
ful girl I ever saw.” 

“Why, Albert!’’ gasped Janie, recover- 
ing abruptly from her abstraction. ‘“‘ What’s 
come over you?” 

“Only you—that’s what’s come over me. 
I’ve never had a chance before. I—I think 
you’re the most beautiful girl I ever saw.” 
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It did not occur to her to tell him he had 
said that already. Her mind was in a tur- 
moil and she could think only of how 
changed he was and of how profoundly she 
had misjudged him. He jumped up, glanced 
at the door and then dropped on his knees 
beside her. She thought he was about to 
propose to her in the old-fashioned manner, 
but before she could catch her breath he 
picked up her hand, kissed the tips of her 
fingers and hurried back to his chair. 

“T’ve been wanting to do that for ages— 
just kiss the tips of your fingers.” 

She sat looking down at her hand without 
speaking. It seemed impossible that only 
five minutes before she and her father and 
the old Albert had been sitting in the dead 
air of all their intolerable evenings together. 
Somehow the room had become vibrant, 
and it was the new Albert who had brought 
about the change. The blood tingled in her 
veins as she listened for what he would say 
next. But it was not he who broke the long 
silence. 

“Janie!”’ 

The voice was thin, muffled, and came 
from far away. She straightened tensely 
and listened. 

“Janie!” 

“Tt’s Miss Ball,’ whispered Albert, 
aghast. ‘“‘What do you suppose Why, 
she couldn’t ay: 

Janie arose and went slowly into the 
hall. As she started up the stairs the front 
door opened and her father came in. 

“Where are you going?”’ he asked. 

“Miss Ball called me.”’ 

“She must have shouted pretty loud.” 

“T just could hear her. She didn’t seem 
to be shouting.”’ 

“Go back in the drawing-room,”’ ordered 
Torquay. 

“Oh, I can’t do that,” said Janie. 
must go to Miss Ball.” 

“‘You’re not going to her now,” said Tor- 
quay, ‘“‘because that’s where I’m headed 
myself. You go back or to bed.” 

“T’ll go to bed,” said Janie, and went 
quickly up the stairs before him. 

But she did not go all the way to her 
room. She stopped halfway, leaned on the 
rail and listened. She heard her father rap 
sharply on Miss Ball’s door and enter, clos- 
ing it behind him. They began to talk; 
but though she had heard Miss Ball from 
the drawing-room, she could not make out 
a word they were saying, now that she was 
much nearer. She saw Albert come out into 
the hall and start up the stairs cautiously. 
His room was a small one at the back of the 
house on the same floor as Miss Ball’s. He 
hesitated when he got to the top of the 
flight and she thought he was looking for 
her. 

“Albert!” she called softly. 

“No, no!’’ he whispered hastily. “I 
can’t come up to you.” 

“T just wanted to say good night,” ex- 
plained Janie. 

“Oh, yes. Good night, dear. Don’t tell 
anything.” 

He hurried to his room. She had a feeling 
of disappointment in him, as if he had 
changed back into the old Albert while she 
was not looking. She fixed her mind on his 
sudden boldness in the drawing-room and 
tried to think that if she had been present 
he would not have turned soft again. It was 
her influence that had made him into a man 
and if it had happened once it could happen 
again. If she truly loved him and he her, 
she might make him into anything she 
wished. She went on slowly up the stairs, 
dreaming. 

Both Torquay and Miss Ball were of the 
sort who can be violent without noise. Tor- 
quay had come into her room prepared for 
a battle and it chanced that he found her 
in the same mood. He stood by the door for 
a moment, getting his bearings. There was 
a great bay window overlooking the lawn 
at the front of the house, and facing it, 
against the opposite wall, stood a bed of 
equally vast proportions whereon lay Miss 
Ball. Her head was illumined by a reading 
lamp placed on a stand, but the rest of her 
showed only as a blurred and bulky outline. 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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The shortest distance 


S YOU women know, most men are easy 
to manage—except before breakfast. That 
is why pancakes are an institution in 

this country. They turn grouches into smiles. 
They start men off right in the morning. And 
a man started right in the morning is usually 
a pretty good man. 


If youbelieve in this little homespun philosophy, 
here is a new secret for you:—the finest, light- 
est pancake or waffle is still ““flat as a pancake’”’ 
without the right find of syrup. 


So many syrups merely add a sweet taste. You 
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want more than that. You want a luscious 
maple flavor—a permeating maple flavor. 
That flavor is the secret of Log Cabin Syrup. 
That is why it is the most popular high-grade 
syrup in the world today. It hasa melting maple 
flavor unlike any other syrup. A permeating 
maple flavor. 

This different flavor is due to the Log Cabin 
Blend. The 2 choicest kinds of maple: New 
England and Canadian. Blended with purest 
granulated sugar—the famous Towle process. 
A 40-year-old secret. 


At breakfast tomorrow, sérve pancakes with 


OFS \ 
The most popular high-grade 
syrup in the world. A favorite 
in amillion homes inAmerica. 
Served in the most exclusive 
clubs, hotels and restaurants, 
and dining cars. 
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Log Cabin Syrup. To the surprise and delight ; 


of your family. Try this at our risk. 


If you do not find that Log Cabin Syrup has 
a permeating maple flavor—more delicious than 
any syrup you have ever tasted—then return un- 
used portion of can to us by parcel post. We 


will refund you full price, including postage. © 


Order 


Log Cabin Syrup comes in 3 sizes. 


from your grocer today. If he does not have f 


it, send us his name. We will see you are 
sepplied at once. Try this test. You will be glad. 
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as neatly dressed and she wore a 
+ over her nightdress, for night 
ad become one to her. Pain and 
tary absence were the only divi- 
‘ry hours. 

e bed was a large chair placed for 
nvenience, but Torquay did not 
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doing something with his hands 
yer done before and that he had 
_ anyone do except old John Pol- 
> was cracking his knuckles one 
yther. 

shat,” said Miss Ball. “If you 
ull your fingers out by the roots, 
here else to do it.” 

ke quietly, but with the authority 
o has finished with all servitude. 
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othing could assail her. 

has got to marry Albert,” said 


stant Miss Ball’s assurance crum- 
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ea mad!” she gasped. “I always 
do anything with Albert,” he con- 
if she had not spoken. ‘‘ He’ll stay 
ut him. He’ll do what I tell him. 
*d been training him for this all 
but I never saw it until tonight.” 
should never marry. If I thought 
I think it more now. You’re mad. 
ier was mad.” 
row’re a sick old woman,”’ retorted 
brutally, “with only one thought 
‘ing in your brain. A lot I care 
you think I’m mad or not as long 
-you’re an old fool! If she marries 
e stays here, don’t she? I can 
rand so can you and Mega. But 
ries that Damon lad, he’ll tell the 
ito go to hell.” 
: Damon lad?’’ repeated Miss Ball 
per. 
< that makes you think a bit, don’t 
began cracking his knuckles again, 
{ unnoticed by Miss Ball. “‘He’d 
away if it was to live in a barrel. 
oty this house. I wouldn’t ever see 
ee wouldn’t. She’d not be Tor- 
ayton’s daughter; she’d be Mrs. 
amon and all his mother’s hoity- 
{nds would fall over themselves to 
he in a shack. They’d make a 
ind her, with you and me on the 


d 
| do you think she’d marry the 
1oy? She doesn’t even know him.” 
\7es, she does. She’s known him to 
.r two days. She showed herself to 
2r window when he was on the roof 
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in’t believe it,’’ said Miss Ball, 
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| a corner of it in her trembling 
for a time her body was wrenched 
isms of pain. She did not utter a 
ut agony was written large in her 
il in the slow contortions of her 
‘inally she emerged from the actual 
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| me.” 
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int with his weight. He stared bel- 
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ie eyes. 
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one thing: If you meddle with my 
‘Il lock the door on you and bring 
food myself. No one will come here, 
» and the doctor.” 
virled the heavy chair as if it were a 
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ith a thud as he left the room. Pres- 
anie came in, still fully dressed, and 
m. 
3, Miss Ball.” 
Ball turned her head slightly, sud- 
pened her eyes and fastened them on 
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Janie. It was almost as if she had taken a 
mechanical grip on her with a pair of 
forceps. 

“Well, Janie?” 

“T went for a ride yesterday,” began 
Janie presently. ‘‘Along the river and 
across the meadows, and then over the hills 
to Lower Hopetown. It was lovely. In the 
afternoon I read the Third Epoch of 
Jocelyn. It’s longer than the second, and 
there were two words I couldn’t find in the 
dictionary. The evening was just the same 
as they always were.” 

“Ts that all?” asked Miss Ball, tighten- 
ing the forceps. 

“No. After I came in here I went to my 
room. I was standing at the window think- 
ing how terrible it would be if anything 
happened to you. I wasn’t looking at any- 
thing. All of a sudden a voice quite near 
by said something and I answered before 
I knew what I was doing.” She paused, 
but Miss Ball did not speak. ‘It was 
Ralph Damon, the same one that hit me 
with the apple. He asked me if I knew how 
to dance and I said no. He had a piece of 
board in one hand and a hammer in the 
other. He must have been mending the 
roof. Then he tried to get up too quickly 
and he slipped and fell all the way down. 
I tried not to be glad; but I had to ask him 
if he was hurt and he said no.” 

“And this evening,” murmured Miss 
Ball. 

“You mean when you called me?”’ 

aa V@Si07 

“Father went out. Perhaps you heard 
him slam the door. Then Albert surprised 
me. He changed all of a sudden. He said 
I was the most beautiful girl he’d ever seen 
and he kissed the tips of my fingers. Then 
we heard you calling.” 

Miss Ball made no comment. There was 
a longer silence than before. 

Finally Janie asked, ‘‘Is that all, Miss 
Ball?” 

“Yes; you may go to bed.” 


XIX 


HEN her father called to Janie to go 

to Miss Ball she had responded so 
quickly that he had seen her come out of her 
room before he turned. In the half light 
she looked exactly as her mother had looked 
when she had stepped out of Torquay’s 
bedroom at Thomas Strayton’s command. 
That was the night of the broken banister 
and the crashing fall which had maimed 
Thomas for life. If he had minded his own 
business he would have saved his leg and it 
might never have occurred to Torquay to 
marry. His father had driven him into 
marriage and through marriage into a 
shadowy realm of half-seen demons where 
no man could plant his feet. He would 
never have known an hour of torture if he 
had kept on living in and for the Pine Tree 
Glassworks. 

He left the house and hurried down to 
his workshop. Why had he turned his back 
on it? He stood on the oyster-shell mound 
and stared at the black shed, which looked 
as if it were on the verge of crumbling into 
a ruin. The sight of his daughter Janie 
came between him and the dark building. 
He forgot the five years of his battle for the 
life of the Pine Tree Glassworks. All he 
could see was two pale women in one, 
twisting him this way and that, torment- 
ing him with things beyond the reach of a 
man’s hands, making a mockery: of the 
strength of Torquay Strayton. By thunder, 
he’d show Janie, and he’d show his father! 
If she wanted to leave him, she’d have 
to take the same road her mother had 
traveled. 

He plunged beneath the low eaves of the 
shed to get away from himself, but the 
darkness did not soothe him. He struck a 
match and lit the flares; to his surprise, 
there was oil in the lamps. He went to the 
furnace, thinking of the hard work it 
would be to start it up unaided; but the 
bed of kindling, logs and coal was already 
carefully laid. That was the way his plant 
was run, he thought with a touch of pride. 
His men knew what ought to be done and 
nobody had to ride them. 
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He set the drafts, turned the water cocks 
and lit the fire. It burned with a roar, for 
it had been laid and seasoning for five 
years. He left it for a while, went to his 
desk in the mold room and lit the double 
student lamp with green shades whose 
brass base weighted down a sheet of yel- 
lowing paper. On it was written the last of 
a long sequence of formulas. The stubborn 
hope of years burst into flame in his heart. 
Perhaps this was the combination he had 
sought all his life. Throughout the night he 
sat in the mold room, going over older ex- 
periments and rushing out every half hour 
to stoke the fire and bring the tank up to 
fusing heat. 

In the weeks that followed, Albert was 
almost stunned to find that not only was 
his time his own for much of the day but 
that Torquay had found something to do 
besides bait him and watch Janie in the 
evenings. Albert had once gone as far as 
the oyster-shell mound with a message he 
thought important, but he had been met 
with such a torrent of invective when he 
ducked his head to pass under the eaves 
that he had scarcely had time to catch a 
glimpse of a fantastic Torquay in blue 
overalls, backed by Ralph Damon, naked 
to the waist and handling a blowing iron as 
lightly as if it were a trout rod. 

““Get the hell out of here,’’ roared Tor- 
quay, “you fruit salad, you pink-cheeked 
bladder u 

But Albert waited to hear no more. He 
hastened away, wondering vapidly how 
Torquay Strayton, who had flown into a 
rage at the mere mention of Ralph Da- 
mon’s name, could be making of that same 
Damon the companion of his weird orgies. 
He could not understand that he had stum- 
bled on a master key to that inner Torquay 
who was so big he could lay a mark and 
boost a good man on one side of it as readily 
as he was prepared to knock him down if he 
crossed it. Ralph Damon never went up 
the hill from the works as far as Torquay 
was concerned, but in two months he had 
become as much a fixture in the plant itself 
as one of the huge new bottle machines. 

Albert was puzzled in the extreme by 
Torquay’s contradictory attitude. He 
seemed to be treated more abominably 
than ever, and yet he had come to be trusted 
enough to be left evening after evening 
alone with Janie. The fact that he felt he 
was betraying the confidence placed in him 
somewhat weakened the style of his court- 
ship, but it did not put a stop to it. His 
plans were definite. He wished to win Janie’s 
heart to the point where she would declare 
for him and no other. Failing that, there 
was a darker road along which he might 
ride roughshod over Torquay and Miss 
Ball’s objections. He was coward enough to 
shrink from his own conception, but rascal 
enough to force his mind to cling to it as a 
last resource. 

As for Janie, she was living with one foot 
in a dream world and one foot out. Some- 
times she found herself standing on one leg, 
sometimes on the other. There were days 
when she was sublimely happy in the 
thought that only a man of great strength 
of character could have hidden his love for 
two whole years. There were other times 
when the creak of a door or a distant foot- 
fall would make Albert start guiltily, drop 
her hand, or leap up from her side and pick 
up a book. 

Atsuch moments her brows would pucker 
into a frown. She would lose her illusion 
completely and sit dazed, wondering what 
had become of the man her fancy was so 
quick to build up again when she was alone. 
It astonished her to discover she could love 
Albert best when he was out of sight. He in 
turn had an occasional spark of scorn for 
her gullibility. To him she seemed a fool 
and the game almost too easy. He could 
not conceive that she had grown up in an 
atmosphere from which the idea of avarice 
had been eliminated. 

Like most supreme dictators, Torquay 
was genuinely democratic. He liked to 
have the best food, clothing and service ob- 
tainable and he took pride in always own- 
ing the fastest road horses in the county; 
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but for a person of his wealth and position 
these were simple needs. He had never felt 
the slightest impulse to make a splurge, and 
if his older workmen continued to address 
him as Torque, it was because the man in 
him persisted as something big enough to 
eclipse his money. Janie may have been a 
simpleton in never once thinking of herself 
as the outstanding heiress of the locality, 
but her simplicity was merely a tribute to a 
quality in her father too large to be ticketed 
and hung on a peg. 

The effect on Albert can be easily ex- 
plained, but scarcely measured. He had 
been torn from a setting where a shilling 
bulked so tremendously in the exigencies of 
daily existence that perspective was re- 
versed. To him, love, courage, family, chil- 
dren and every other form of human devel- 
opment were things to be glimpsed around 
the edges of a coin. Naturally the most im- 
portant thing in life was to be assured one 
could eat to the end of one’s days. The next 
important thing was shelter. After that 
came raiment, which offered the first bridge 
from necessity to luxury; when one was 
once sure of warmth one could pass on to 
display. Finally, the man who married 
money was a genius, worthy of the envious 
esteem of his fellows. In a manner of speak- 
ing, Albert was as straightforwardly simple 
as Janie herself. 

All went smoothly for the lover of sudden 
ease. He was ready at any time to chance 
his luck with Janie, but there was one thing 
that gave him pause. Every time he 
thought of the moment of facing Torquay 
the marrow in his bones turned cold. What 
would the huge man say? More important 
still, what might he not do in one of his ab- 
rupt outbursts of rage? Albert had reason 
to ponder long on this particular point, for 
Torquay did not always go directly from 
the supper table to his workshop, and when- 
ever he lingered it was to indulge in a new 
habit of cracking his knuckles while he shot 
glances like blows at Janie’s impassive face. 

““What’s the matter with your father?”’ 
asked Albert uneasily one evening just after 
Torquay had gone out. 

“T don’t know,’ murmured Janie. “It 
has nothing to do with us. He’s looked at 
me like that ever since I can remember.” 

Albert frowned. 

“Has Miss Ball been asking you any 
questions lately?” 

“No; she never did exactly ask me ques- 
tions. I just used to tell her things. But 
she’s not thesame any more. She’s changed. 
I mean her body is changing. There’s some- 
thing terrible the matter with her and I 
don’t think she’ll ever get well.” : 

“Tknow,” said Albert indifferently. ‘It’s 
dropsy.”’ 

Janie arose. ‘‘Oh, Albert, I’m so fright- 
ened.” 

He sprang to his feet, threw his arms 
around her and drew her close. She sank 
against him with a sigh of relief and dropped 
her head on his shoulder. He began to 
tremble, but his arms only tightened their 
hold. Something told him that this was his 
moment as far as Janie was concerned. 

“Don’t be frightened,” he whispered. 
“Kiss me.” 

She shook her head quickly, but did not 
draw away. Instead she slipped her arms 
around his waist and clung to him. 

Outside, Torquay had run into Ralph 
Damon, evidently on his way to the Stray- 
ton house. 

“What do you want?” he asked sharply, 
making no attempt to hide his amazement 
at Ralph’s venturing to come to the house. 
Damon was taken aback. 

“‘T had something to tell you,’’ he half 
stammered. 

“Let it wait,’’ growled Torquay. 

“Tt’s an infusion of gelatin,” blurted 
Damon, trying to seize Torquay’s atten- 
tion and justify his own intrusion. ‘It’s 
not the real thing, but if you’re going down 
to your workshop ——”’ 

“I’m not,” interrupted Torquay. He 
turned on his heel and went back to the 
house. 

He glanced over his shoulder to make 
sure Damon was not following, then he 
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If you had lived in Rus- 
sia during the days of the 


Czar, and you had a sweetheart 
whom you loved dearly—and a 
grand duke and a leading banker, 
with unlimited power at their com- 
mand, took a fancy. to her and 
made up their minds to have her, 
what would you have done? You’d 
fight, of course, but how far do you 
think you could have gone with 
all that unscrupulous power 
against you? 


That is the problem which 


faces a young lieutenant in the 
Czar’s army and his sweetheart, a beauti- 
ful dancer, in Universal’s gorgeous drama, 


“THE MIDNIGHT SUN.”’ 


Fight as he does, the lieutenant is power- 
less. Then comes his sweetheart with 
brains and woman’s wit and out-thinks 
the whole court, saves her lover’s life and 
preserves their romance. 


This problem is set in the 


lavish surroundings of the Grand 
Duke’s palace, the Imperial Theatre and 
the military academy, and is replete with 
brilliant uniforms and court fétes. This 
gorgeous picture was directed by Dimitri 
Buchowetzki. 


The principals are LAURA 
LA PLANTE, as the dancing toy; 
PAT O’MALLEY, the Grand Duke; 
GEORGE SEIGMAN, the Russian 
banker; and RAYMOND KEANE, the 
young lieutenant. In this picture all of 
these artists have done some of the best 
work of their screen careers, and I ear- 
nestly advise you to see it—and to ask 
your favorite theatre to get it. 
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GEORGE SYDNEY, CHARLIE MUR- 
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may be termed modern classics and I am 
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threw open the door and stepped into the 
hall. His eyes fell immediately on Albert 
and Janie, standing in the drawing-room 
locked in each other’s arms. For an in- 
stant he felt as if the rush of blood to his 
head would burst his temples. He wanted 
not only to kill Albert; he would have 
liked to tear him limb from limb. He 
opened and closed his hands slowly, took a 
stealthy step forward and then stopped. 
Something passive in Janie’s pose had ar- 
rested him and given him time to think. 
This was just what he had been playing 
for, wasn’t it? A hard smile lit up his eyes. 

“Well, A-a-lbert?’’ he drawled. 

Albert’s dreaded moment of the supreme 
test had come upon him so suddenly that 
he was robbed of any opportunity to vacil- 
late. Just as it is sometimes given to the 
mouse to become a lion and to the worm to 
turn, so did he face Torquay with an in- 
distinguishable imitation of courage. He 
even stood away from Janie. 

“We love each other, sir,” he declared 
in a full voice. ‘‘We want to be married.” 

“Ts that right, Janie?’”’ asked Torquay, 
ominously calm. 

Her eyes were full of Albert standing up 
to her father at last. He had not really 
asked her to marry him in so many words, 
but this was even better. He had been 
telling her of his love for many days, and 
now he was not only bold enough to face 
Torquay Strayton but dared take her con- 
sent by storm. She nodded her head, her 
eyes fixed full on Albert. 

“You'll marry him?” persisted Torquay. 

“Yes,” she said clearly. 

Albert turned his head to look at her, 
the gleam of a first triumph in his eyes. 
Torquay strode forward and slapped him 
on the back. It was a terrific blow and it 
did strange things to Albert. Interiorly it 
made him see stars and think every bone 
in his body was dislocated. Exteriorly it 
made his legs flip up at the knees and 
forced him to dash across the room and 
crack his shins against a heavy chair in his 
wild effort to save himself from a headlong 
fall. Never did suitor become more in- 
stantaneously ridiculous. 

“Congratulations!” roared Torquay. 

“What did you say, sir?’”’ stuttered Al- 
bert, holding to the chair and one shin. He 
could hardly believe his ears, but Torquay 
looked more genial than he ever had be- 
fore. ‘What did you say, sir?” 

“Congratulations!”’ repeated Torquay. 
“Blessings! You can have her.” 

“T don’t want him now,” murmured 
Janie. 

“What do you mean?”’ demanded Tor- 
quay, turning on her with a frown. “You 
wanted him a minute ago, didn’t you?” 

“Yes,” said Janie; “but not now.” 

“Nonsense!’’ shouted Torquay, feeling 
a first premonition that he had made a 
grave error. “Even a woman can’t change 
as quick as that!’’ He wanted to say more, 
but stopped himself. ‘‘ Fix it with her, Al- 
bert,”’ he added impatiently as he turned 
to leave the room. “It’s now up to you 
to shake the nonsense out of her.” 

The words were all Albert needed to 
turn him as constantly bold as he had once 
been cautious. Not only his manner but 
his fiber changed. The very next morning, 
upon arriving at the office, he took the 
broom from the cupboard, marched into 
the works, opened a furnace door and threw 
it in. At the house he assailed Janie on 
every occasion with a flair which some- 
times nearly carried her off her feet. But 
every time her own knees weakened, the 
recollection of the way in which Albert’s 
legs had flipped up as he started on his 
career across the floor of the drawing-room 
blinded her to his new qualities. Her mouth 
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might be warm with the anticipation of a 
first kiss, but that memory was always 
enough to make it curl disdainfully, some- 
times against a distinct effort of her will. 

Torquay grew impatient and then nervy- 
ous. He had several interviews with Miss 
Ball and took to spending time at home 
that he would far rather have devoted 
to the research to which Damon’s inspira- 
tion had given fresh impetus. Ever since 
their unfortunate encounter on Torquay’s 
grounds, Ralph had assumed a distant 
manner which would have galled any other 
employer; but it fitted in too well with 
Torquay’s ends for him to quarrel with it. 
He encouraged the mental mechanism 
that worked in step with his own brain and 
accepted the total submergence of socia- 
bility without a word of protest. 

He was cool and keen in Damon’s com- 
pany in the workshop, but at the house he 
became a chained beast. He would sit star- 
ing at Janie, his feet doubled under his 
chair, his hands locked and his heavy body 
leaning forward on his elbows. 

“First you say you will, then you say 
you won’t. What kind of dealing is that? 
Empty as a woman’s word—that’s the 
name for it.” 

“Father!” 

“Yes. Cuddle up in his arms, take a 
good taste of him, and then lick your lips 
and look around for the next.” 

“Oh, please, father 3 

“Don’t wrap your tongue around me. 
If I’d said you couldn’t marry him you’d 
have slid down the vines to get at him. 
You’d have done anything for him—any- 
thing. Ha! Women! The blackness that 
creeps into them while you’re watching 
every hour, every minute, and you don’t 
see it go in! Allyou know, it’s there and if 
you bust ’em open you'll find a black core.” 

“But I promised never to leave you, 
never!’’ Janie would cry wildly, torn be- 
tween her present trouble and the memory 
of that breathless moment when she had 
cast herself into her father’s arms. In those 
days she had thought that if he would 
speak to her, if it were only to curse, she 
would be completely happy. 

“Who’s asking you to leave me? Who 
asked you to leave Albert? Blackness— 
that’s what it is. Nobody ever asked you 
to leave no one, only yourself.’ 

After a series of these scenes, with Tor- 
quay roaring as loud as ever Jake Damon 
had shouted in his drunken outbursts 
against his wife, Albert made a show of his 
boldness one evening by bearding Torquay 
in the drawing-room which had so often 
witnessed his own humiliation. 

“You want to look out, sir. She’ll be 
calling you by the name Ralph Damon has 
given you down at the works.” 

“Damon, eh? What name is that?” 

“Torquemada of Lion Hill.” 

“Who the hell was Torquemada? Speak 
up now! You started this! Spit it out!” 

“Why, father, you know,” said Janie 
quickly. She was up in arms to defend him 
against the supercilious smile growing on 
Albert’s lips. “‘He was the head of the 
Spanish Inquisition—the greatest torturer 
the world has ever seen. You’ve just for- 
gotten.” 

“Torturer, eh?” muttered Torquay, 
scorning to cover up his ignorance. His 
broad shoulders slumped and Janie sprang 
toward him. 

“Tt’s a horrible lie!” she cried, laying a 
trembling hand on his arm. 

He stared at it, powerless to move. It 
was as slender and smooth as the other 
Janie’s hand had been with the spot of 
black ink shining on its whiteness. He 
struck it away and plunged from the room. 
Presently Miss Ball sent for Janie. When 
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she entered the familiar room j 
have changed. Everything a 
have grown smaller in propo tio 
snowy mountain on the bed — 
Even Miss Ball’s bust had shr 
ing, leaving her head almost a di 
thing inhabited only by her eye; 
were still alive. They fasten 
led her to the old chair and made 
down. 

“Well, Janie?” 

“Today I went for a ride. I 

“Never mind that.” 

There was a long silence, proloy 
beyond the limits of any ordn 
conversation. 

It was not a passive pause; 
in the nature of a profound strug 
bat of the unnamable forces y 
mine the intimate relationship | 
mind and mind. 

“One man is as good as ano 
tinued, Miss Ball at last. “Yo 
make up your mind about Albert 

“You mean ” whispered Jj J 

“That’s all,” said Miss Ball, i 
ing her. ‘You may go.” 

What had she meant, thou 1] 
standing in the middle of her n 
which overlooked the growing tc 
she mean she was going to 


her place? She kept on asking he hi 
tions that could be put in wor 
inside her there was a mag 
which pointed steadily to a froz 
The hours seemed a blank that ff 
between that moment and the 
ning, when she found herself 2 
Albert. 

Her father was nowhere aroun 
not heard him go out, but the 
showed her the study was dark. 
to Albert with grave purpose 
He put his arms around her a 
prise she did not resist even wh 
her to the couch. She let him fom 
With half-closed eyes she waite 
from within herself that she 
day find in him the man she | 
father stepped out from the dark 
stood glaring at them. His eyes’ 
shot and his fists were clenched : 
She broke away and sprang to 
wave of color staining her cheek 

““More bitter than death # 
whose heart is snares and nets, 
Torquay. ‘‘Counting one by a 
out the account . . . one ma 
thousand have I found; but 
among all those have I not found 

Albert would not have appro: 
in that mood for a clear title tot 
Tree Glassworks and all th 
wealth, but Janie walked stra 
him. There was a look in her eyest 
Torquay he might strike her, stran| 
and she would not flinch. He half tl 
one arm to ward her off, but she 
inside it, came close to him and | 
hands on his shoulders. 

“Father, do you wish me to ma 
bert?” 

His arms closed around her slow 
they moved against his will, but th’ 
no tenderness in them. They were li 
vibrating in unison with distant mat! 

“Yes,” he muttered hoarsely. 

“T’ll marry him for your sake.” 

“Yes; for my sake,’ repeated qT 
dumbly. 

She burst into tears, her face | 
hard against him. Her body seeit 
melt and dissolve so that he was fo? 
hold it up. He stood staring blindls! 
floor until she straightened and ” 
herself, 
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Now, on the seventy-fifth anniversary of the company, by Marmon in the days when Abraham Lincoln was a 
Marmon is riding on the crest of its greatest success. country lawyer, enter into every process of manufac- 
ture of the Marmon car today and reflect themselves 
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America with its great, new beauty, the New Marmon 
seems to have revived in the minds of the public all The Greater New Marmon motor car of 1926 may 
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these impressions into a great, new goodwill. episode, manifested in metals—a masterpiece that has 
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' ger to keep quiet. 
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| what ’e would do when he ’eard the price. 


They went upstairs very quiet, as the doctor 
said he didn’t want anybody to see im, 
and the first thing they saw when they got 
into the room was Ginger lying face down- 
ward on the bed with ’is arms and legs 
spread out, groaning. 

“Wot ’ave you been all this time for?’ 
he ses, as soon as he ’eard them. ‘You’ve 
been gone long enough to find fifty doctors.’ 

“«This is a good un, Ginger,’ ses Sam 
very solemn. ‘One o’ the best.’ 

“Charges as much as twenty ordinary 


| doctors,’ ses Peter. 


“« Wot?’ ses Ginger, turning over with 
surprise and temper. 

“The doctor smiled, and arter first put- 
ting the chair by the side of the bed and 
sitting down on it, put it back very careful 
and sat down on the bed instead. 

“*Tet’s have a look at your tongue,’ he 
ses. 

“Ginger put it out, and then put it in 
again to tell Sam that when e’ wanted to 
’ear his remarks about it he’d let ’im know. 

““*T’ve seen a worse tongue than that,’ 
ses the doctor—‘ once.’ 

“““Tjid ’e die?’ ses Ginger. 

“*Never mind,’ ses the doctor. 

““But I do mind,’ ses Ginger, very sharp. 

““*No,’ ses the doctor; ‘I was called in at 
the last moment, and arter sitting up with 
im all night, pulled ’im through.’ 

“*T told you wot he was, Ginger,’ ses 
Peter Russet in a whisper that you could 
have ’eard downstairs. 

“The doctor took ’old of Ginger’s wrist, 
and then Sam got into trouble ag’in for 
taking upon himself to tell ’im that Ginger 
’ad got a natural dark skin. The doctor 
took out ’is watch and they all ’eld their 
breath while he counted Ginger’s pulse. 

“*H’m!’ he ses, putting the watch back. 
‘It’s a fortunate thing you met me when 
you did. Now let’s have a look at your 
chest.’ 

“Ginger unbuttoned ’is shirt, and the 
doctor, arter a good look at the ship wot 
was tattooed there, laid his ’ead on it amid- 
ships and listened. 

““*Say ninety-nine,’ he ses, ‘and go on 
saying it.’ 

“««Ninety-nine,’ ses Ginger, ‘ninety-nine, 
ninety-nine, ninety If I get up to you, 
Sam, you’ll know it!’ 

“You'd laugh yourself if you could on’y 
see yourself, Ginger,’ ses Sam. 

““F’sh!’ ses the doctor. ‘He ’asn’t got 
much to laugh about, poor chap.’ 

‘“He moved his ’ead a bit and told Gin- 
Then he sat up, and 
is chest 


buttoning Ginger’s shirt acrost 


| very careful, made a sign to Sam and Peter 


to keep quiet, and sat thinking. 

““His ’eart has moved,’ he ses at last; 
‘it’s about two inches out of place.’ 

““*Good-by, mates,’ ses pore Ginger. 

“«There’s no need to say good-by,’ ses 
the doctor, very sharp. ‘If you'll keep 
quite quiet and do as 
I tell you, you'll be all 
right ag’in—in time.’ 

“Ae sat thinking 
ag’in for a bit and then 
’e sent Peter down- 
stairs for a jug of ’ot 
water and a tumbler, 
and while it was being 
fetched he told Sam ’e 
was to be head nurse 
and told ’im all he was 
to do. 

“*¥ou don’t want 
to pay two or three 
pounds a week for a 
nurse, I suppose,’ he 
ses when Sam began 


and tell ’im’ow he en- 


“*T shan’t be much 
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*“*VYou mustn’t move,’ ses the doctor. 
‘You’ve got to lay quite still. Even if a fly 
settled on your nose, you mustn’t brush it 
off. You don’t know ’ow bad you are. I 
want you to keep per-feck-ly still—till 
tomorrow, at any rate.’ 

‘He took the ’ot water from Peter, and 
arter putting a little cold to it, put ’is arm 
round Ginger’s neck and ’eld the tumbler to 
‘is lips. He’ad four tumblers, one arter the 
other, except for wot went down ‘is chest, 
and then ’e laid his ’ead back on the piller 
without a word. 

“«That’ll do ’im good,’ ses the doctor, 
taking the ’arf dollar wot Sam got out of 
Ginger’s pocket. ‘I’ll look round ag’in in 
the morning.’ 

“““ And wot about medicine?’ ses Sam. 

““*T’1] bring some with me,’ ses the doctor. 
‘Good-by.’ 

“Sam and Peter went to bed early. One 
thing was there was nothing to do and 
another thing was Ginger wouldn’t let ’em 
do it. Every time they moved ’e spoke 
about it and said wot it did to ’is ’art, and 
once when Sam sneezed ’e called ’im a 
murderer. 

“Tt was about two o’clock in the morning 
when Sam woke up from a dream of a 
beautiful gal with yaller ’air and blue eyes 
wot kept calling ’im by ’is Christian name. 
He woke up with a smile on ’is lips and was 
just shutting ’is eyes to go on dreaming if 
’e could when he ’eard it again. 

“*Sam! Sam! Sam! Sam!’ 

“Hullo!” he ses, sitting up in bed very 
cross. 

““T thought you was dead,’ ses Ginger. 
‘I’ve been calling you for ten minutes or 
more. It’s made my ’art worse.’ 

“Wot d’ye want?’ ses Sam. 

““T’ve got a nasty itching feeling between 
my shoulders,’ ses Ginger. 

“*T)’you mean to say—d’you mean to 
say you woke me up just to tell me that?’ 
ses Sam, ’ardly able to speak for temper. 

““*T woke you up to come and rub it,’ ses 
Ginger. ‘And look sharp about it. You 
know I mustn’t move.’ 

““Furry up, Sam,’ ses Peter Russet. 
‘Wot are you waiting for? I want to get to 
sleep ag’in.’ 

“Sam got out o’ bed at last and stood 
rubbing Ginger’s back with ’is fist, while 
Ginger kept telling ’im ’ow not to do it, and 
reminding ‘im wot a delikit skin he ’ad got. 

“He woke ’im up twice arter that. Once 
to give ’im a drink of water, and once to 
ask him ’ow old he thought the doctor was. 
Wot with being woke up and being afraid 
of being woke up, Sam ’ardly got a wink of 
sleep. 

“Him and Peter Russet ’ad their brek- 
fuss at a coffee shop next mornin’ and they 
had ’ardly got back afore the doctor come 
in. Heseemed pleased to ’ear that the pain 
was better, but ’e told Ginger that he’d 
’ave to keep as still as he could for another 
day or two, and arter putting ’is face on ’is 


_ wonder ’ow he could think of it 
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chest ag’in, said that the ’art 
moving. 
““T mean, moving out of pla 
Ginger sat up, making a ’orrib 
threw ’is arms round his neck, 
I ’ope it will begin to move ba 
“He fished a bottle o’ mec 
is pocket which he said would 
bob, and, arter telling Sam to 
o’ sugar ready and pop it in 
Ginger ’is fust dose. Sam pop 
right, but unfortunately the m 
so nasty that Ginger was quic 
ting his mouth than wot Sam: 
ing his finger out. Anybody 
thought Sam ’ad been killed 
carried on. 
“«T?ll look in ag’in this even 
doctor, as he put a ’arf dollar a 
Ginger’s in his pocket. ‘Don’t 
more than can be helped and 
“*Wot’s the matter?’ ses Sa 
finger out of ’is mouth and stz 
“The doctor didn’t answer ‘i 
up ’is eyelids instead and looked 
and then he told Ginger to opel 
and looked at ’is teeth. Ther 
at Sam ag’in and felt all roun: 
““Wot is it?’ ses Sam, going 
““Tt might be blood poisoni 
doctor, ‘but I can’t tell yet. I 
in a very bad state.’ 
“Ow shall I know if it is?’ 
““*¥You’ll know fast enough,’ 
tor, shaking his ’ead, ‘P’raps; 
"ave a quiet time at ’ome tod: 
your friend company, and I'll’ 
you when I come in this eve! 
your spirits up and be as che 
can—for ’is sake.’ , 
“He left ’em all staring at 
and then Sam sat down on ’is’ 
Peter Russet wot ought to 
Ginger before England woul 
decent people tolivein. Peter 


Ginger said it was because 
nasty mind, and he told ’im wot 
7im when ig got well ag’in. | 

““They spent most of the day q 
and on’y left off to find fau 
when ’e came in from enjoying 
7ow they was getting on. 
worst, cos Ginger was afraid of 
got too excited; but arter the d( 
’im in the evening ’e was as quiet; 
was. 

“He said the poison ’ad got 
finger down into ’is liver and an ab 
forming there. He showed Sam 
liver was—a thing he ’adn’t kne 
and found out where the abscess 

’is thumbnail. He found it 
just going to find it ag’in when & 
’is shirt down. 

““«There’s no danger,’ he s 3) 
just wot I tell you. If you keepq 
like your friend does, I’ll ’ave you 
in a week. If you move about or 
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ie Red striping; auxiliary seat in rear deck, gray Colonial grain leather aacuHbtberarmoae. 


ery, inlaid nickel door handles, locked golf bag compartment in right side of Bilsersrnaaeens abucihenlinanse 
olding and detachable top, nickeled lamps, nickeled windshield posts, plate glass smooth at all speeds. having vibration periods. 
¢ nickeled bumpers, decorative radiator cap, aluminum deck rails and top A 


\s, Rick plates, automatic windshield cleaner, rear view mirror, transmission Readings taken with the crankshaft indicator 
lour-wheel brakes, balloon tires, natural wood wheels (wire or disc extra), a device for measuring torsional vibration. 
air cleaner, oil filter, full pressure oiling, and the Harmonic Balancer. 


akland presents a dashing new Sport Roadster with body by Fisher, 


itclassing in style, distinction and colorful beauty any automobile 
its field. A smartly contrasting two-tone color scheme on fenders 
well as body strikes an entirely new note in car decoration. Speed 
flashing acceleration—power—velvety smoothness—qualities so 


sential in a sport car—are natural characteristics of the Oakland Six. 


Roadster Touring Coach Landau Coupe Sport Roadster Sedan Landau Sedan 
1295 

Tes 31025 $1095 1125 eE7.5 SEOs os bd 

Price $1095) (Old Price $1095) (Old Price $1215) (Old Price $1295) (New Model) (Old Price $1545) (Old Price $1645) 


have been made still lower —saving you as much as $40 


All prices at factory. General Motors Time Payment Rates, heretofore the lowest, | 
to at the Shows or in your Oakland Dealer’s Salesroom. 


— — See the Oakland Six and its companion car, the new Pontiac Six, 
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4, 
M4 This is Piccadilly Circus, in the heart of London— 


fq and on the left the famous little Piccadilly 
tobacco shop of Carreras, Ltd. 


FROM MERRIE ENGLAND 


-a New Years Gift to the 
American Pipe Smoker 


Perhaps you know London, the heart of 
an empire, with its graying palaces, its 
quaint old chop houses, its famous clubs 
—the London that knows tobacco—where 
pipe-smoking is as much a part of life as 
are the music halls, the cricket matches, 
roast beef and good English ale. 


Perhaps you have smoked the Londoner’s fa- 
vorite mixture—CRAVEN MIXTURE —with 
the first puff, vowing that never again would you 
go back to ordinary pipe tobaccos. 


Many have made the vow since first the Third 
Earl of Craven commanded the blend in 1867— 
59 years ago—for CRAVEN MIXTURE is the 
chosen pipe tobacco of connoisseurs—of men of 
exacting and fastidious taste—‘‘a tobacco to 
live for!’’—as Sir James Barrie said. 


This famous old London blend may now 
be had at your own tobacconist’s anywhere 
in the United States and Canada. The cou- 
pon, mailed to our American office, will 
bring you a New Year’s gift of a liberal 
sample tin. Mail it today. 


Carreras, Ltd., 220 Fifth Avenue 
i New York City 

Please send a sample tin of CRAVEN 
! MIXTURE, without cost. 


Free 


Offer — = ee 


MIXTURE 
Imported from London 


Made by Carreras, Ltd. London, Enégland 


Established 1788 
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(Continued from Page 60) 

the drinks he’d been ’aving and ’ow glad ’e 
was that his ’art and liver was as sound as 
a bell. 

“«*T wonder you ain’t sick of bed,’ he ses, 
arter Ginger had ’ad four days of it. 

“««Sick of it!’ ses Ginger, choking. ‘Sick 
of it! Why, you ugly mutton-faced son of 
a , 


“¢Mind your ’art, Ginger,’ ses Sam. 

“**T don’t believe in doctoring and laying 
in bed,’ ses Peter, picking ’is teeth with a 
pin. ‘I believethat if you and Sam was to 
get up and ’ave a little dance in your shirts 
it ’ud do you all the good in the world. I’d 
’um to you.’ 

*** Mind your ’art, Ginger,’ ses Sam, very 
quick. 

“Ginger minded it, but they was both so 
disagreeable that Peter got up and went out 
ag’in and didn’t come back until the pubs 
was closed. He woke ’em both up getting 
to bed, but when they tried to wake ’im up 
arterwards they might as well ’ave tried to 
wake the dead. All they did was to wake 
each other up and then ’ave words about it. 

“They wouldn’t speak to Peter when ’e 
got up next morning, and arter giving ’em 
both wot ’e called a bit of ’is mind, but wot 
other people would ’ave called nasty lan- 
gwidge, ’e flung Ginger’s trowsies into Sam’s 
face and went off for the day. 

“He didn’t come back until six o’clock, 
but when ’e did come back ’e was a reg’ lar 
sunbeam, smiling all over ’isface. He’ada 
look at Ginger and smiled, and then ’e went 
and smiled at Sam, with his ’and over ’is 
mouth. 

““*Ffe’s drunk,’ ses Sam, trying to sneer. 

***Mad and drunk,’ ses Ginger. 


SHORT TURNS AND ENCOR 


wot was sitting on the edge of ’is] 


Janu 


“Peter didn’t say anythi 
and sat down on ’is bed and 
face with his ’ankerchief and the 
as if there was an earthquake git 

““Ow—’ow—’ow’s the ’art,G 
ses at last. 

“Ginger didn’t answer ’im. 

«And Sa-Sa-Sam’s pore old 
Peter, going off ag’in. é 

‘He wiped ’is eyes at last and: 
up and walked up and down ther 
ing for ’is breath and saying ’ow} 
And when he saw them two po 
laying in bed and looking at ¢ 
’elpless, ’e sat down and laughed | 

“<Tt’s the d-d-doctor,’ he s 
‘The—the landlord told me.’ 

“Told you wot?’ ses Ginger, 
teeth. 

“““He—he ain’t a doctor,’ ses] 
ing ’is eyes; ‘he’s a bookmaker’s 
you won’t see ’im ag’in, cos the 
arter ’im.’ 

“You might have ’eard a pind 
saying is, if it ’adn’t ha’ been fo) 
ing noise in Sam’s throat. ; 

“Vou ought to ’ave ’eard tl 
laugh when I told ’im about you 
ses Peter. ‘It would ha’ done 
"Ow much money ’as he ’ad ( 
Ginger?’ a 

‘Ginger didn’t answer ’im. | 
of bed, very slow, and put on is 
’is trowsies. Then ’e got up and 
door. | 

“Wot are you doing that for 


on ’is socks. 
““T’m going to give Peter son 
to laugh about,’ ses Ginger.” 


(Continued from Page 24) 


“Familiar! It’s the national slogan. Did 
you read that Congress recently increased 
its own salaries?” 

“T never read the financial news,” said 
Alice. . 

“That wasn’t in the financial news,” said 
the Mad Hatter. ‘“‘That was under Help 
Wanted, Male. They saved so much money 
for the country that they felt they were en- 
titled to a reward, so they boosted their 
own salaries.” 

“Well, they deserve a lot of credit,” said 
Alice. 

“Yes, but, in the words of Omar, they 
prefer to ‘take the cash and let the credit 


“Still, I suppose it’s pretty expensive, 
being a statesman.” 

“T thought we were talking about con- 
gressmen,”’ said the Mad Hatter. 

“Well, what’s the difference between a 


| statesman and a politician?”’ 


“‘A statesman,” replied the Mad Hatter, 
“is a politician in a high hat. If a states- 
man can keep people from discovering that 


| he’s merely a politician—why, that’s states- 


manship.” 

“T see,” said Alice. “Well, anyway I’m 
glad their salaries were raised. They 
need it.” 

“They certainly do,’’ said the Mad Hat- 
ter. “I suppose you know what a junketis.”’ 

“‘Sure,”’ said Alice. “I eat it for break- 
fast every day.” ; 

“Well, a Congressional junket is more 
like dessert. They ought to adopt the 
slogan ‘Join Congress and see the world.’ 
I'll bet they’d get a lot of recruits.” 

“T never thought of that,’’ said Alice. 

“Probably not. People don’t realize 
what a burden those trips are on our repre- 


| sentatives. The wife always needs new trav- 
| eling clothes and the children have to be 


fitted out. And I’ll bet the item of picture 


| post cards alone, to send to the folks at 


home, sets them back a pretty penny.” 
“There’s one thing I can’t understand,” 
said Alice, ‘‘and that is why more than a 
year elapses between election and the time 
Congress convenes.”’ 
“Ah!” said the Mad Hatter. “The 
makers of our Constitution were pretty 


wise old gentlemen. By this plar| 
is assured of at least a couple of 
freedom from congressional econ 
gress is a great institution wher! 
session. It’s only when it’s sitti| 
nation has any cause to worry} 
it is up to.” 

“T don’t believe the public hi 
ates the sacrifices that its ai 
make for it.” | 

“You’re right,” said the MI 
“‘T remember the representative! 
have in my home town. Bla! 
name—Congressman Blake. 11) 
the days before the movies anc’ 
and it used to be pretty drear 
during the long winter evening, 
gressman Blake—he was a real; 
not a politician—had a brilliani 
got leave to print the works | 
Dickens in the Congressional R< 
can just imagine the exciteme, 
when the first volume of Picky: 
arrived. Needless to say, Ci 
Blake was reélected by a big mi 
the following year he added toi 
tion as a statesman and orator f! 
all of Thackeray and George |! 
speeches,” 

“What happened to him fines 
asked. 

“His career ended very sadly’ 
Mad Hatter. “When he came 
election the following year, hi‘ 
hit upon a way to beat him. §& 
Blake of appealing to the frivoll 
members of his constituency by} 
fiction instead of more serious 
Blake insisted that the Congres¢ 
ord was the greatest fiction e: 
America and that it was app 
print novels in it.” I 

“He was quite right,” said Ag 

“Of course he was,” said the 
ter, “but his opponent roa 
leave to print the Encyclopedia»: 
in the Record if he were 1 
Blake was badly beaten.” 

“Poor man. What happened? 

“Why, he was appointed to al 
diplomatic post, of course,’’ sa 
Hatter. —Newn 
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In 17 years, no man has ever questioned Paige 
quality. And none ever shall. For every 
Paige built in these 17 years has been a good 
car. Paige has never known an “off” year. Paige 
has never been reorganized, never refinanced. 


And now—there isa new Paige, an even finer, 

smarter, more enduring car. It is a motor car 
| embodying all that Paige has learned in its 
most successful past—yet a car built for to- 
day, and for many tomorrows. 


CAR IN 
AMERICA 


It is a car built just as fine as human skill can 
build, when that skill is directed by resources 
as vast as those of Paige and by men who are 
as jealous of their names and reputations as 
are the men of Paige. 


This newest Paige is such a car that an en- 
gineer and an artist might approach to- 
gether—and each immediately be conscious 
of the fact that here, indeed, is ““The Most 
Beautiful Car in America.” ; 


es (Cr 


Shows—and learn its new low el 


: {5 the New Paige at the in 
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TIP-TOP THE OCTAGON 


White dial $1.75 
Radium $2.75 


Tip-Top 
the watch with 
the wizard brain 


Tip-TOP the pocket watch 
is the faithful sentinel of 
time. He won’t let time lag. 
Won’t let time run away. 
The seconds, minutes, hours 
pass under his hands in ex- 
actly their appointed order. 
Each winding surely keeps 
him on the job 24 hours at 
a stretch. You can treat 
Tip-Top rough and he keeps 
on guarding just as steadily 
. . . though his soft, honest 
ticking youcan scarcely hear. 


Tip-Top belongs to the 
True Time Teller family. 
Handsome .. . octagon 
shaped, with clear beveled 
glass crystal, cubist numer- 
als, pull-out set. And sturdy 
about economy. $1.75 only, 
or with radium luminous 
dial $2.75. See Tip-Top at 
your dealer’s. 


See also another octagon 
True Time Teller. Tip-Top 
the wrist watch. The small- 
est low-priced wrist watch 
made. With silver dial 
$3.75; radium luminous 
dial $4.50. 


THE NEW HAVEN 
CLOCK COMPANY 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


Tip-Top the Octagon 
wrist watch. Silver dial 


$3.75; Radium $4.50 
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Try to become one of them. The joy you 
gain from turning in a good score will be a 
more frequent experience, and you will 
know you are becoming proficient in the 
most useful but most neglected depart- 
ment of the game. 

The other element which stands out in 
my early training was the instruction given 
by Aleck Smith. The two are closely re- 
lated. Smith was, and still is, not only an 
especially able instructor but he has always 
been a glutton for the practice phase of 
golf. When he found that I was really am- 
bitious to accomplish something in golf, he 
used all the force of his commanding per- 
sonality to impress upon me that the one 
spot in this world where a man can’t get by 
through sheer luck is on the golf links. I 
mean by that what he meant—that no one 
can get by for any length of time. The 
element of luck hovers over every shot 
made on the course, but it works both ways. 
It is against you as often as with you. 
Sometimes it happens that the fates stick 
with one player through an entire tourna- 
ment and land him a winner. But it is a 
transitory glory. It doesn’t last. He 
doesn’t repeat. 

“Let me tell you something about this 
game, kid,’’ Aleck would say. “If you want 
to learn how to play it, practice; and then 
after you have practiced for a while, prac- 
tice some more. The next step is practice. 
When you’ve practiced long and faithfully, 
and have your shots just where you 
want them, you'll find you’re sitting on top 
of the world if you just observe one little 
point—keep on practicing.” : 


Champions of the Past 


This advice, plus the observance of it, 
bore fruit the next year when I encountered 
H. G. Hartwell in the final round of the 
interscholastic championship and defeated 
him 4 and 3. In principle, it was still just 
as good; but in productiveness, less effec- 
tive in the amateur championship of that 
same season, my second try for the premier 
title. Ilost to D. P. Fredericks, of Oil City, 
Pennsylvania, by the margin of one hole, 
which was as near victory as defeat can be, 
but quite sufficiently removed from winning 
to transform my interest in this particular 
event from that of participant to that of 
spectator. And yet defeat was not entirely 
bereft of advantages. I spent the remainder 
of the week studying the methods of the 
foremost players, and finally saw H. 
Chandler Egan, of the Exmoor Country 
Club, defeat Fred Herreshoff, of Ekwanok, 
in the final round 8 up and 6 to play. It 
was this same New Jersey course, Baltusrol, 
which was destined to be the scene of one 
of my most interesting golf struggles in 
later years. 

If I were to set down the high lights of 
my golf experiences here and abroad in their 
relative order of importance to me, I should 
have to reserve a place near the top for one 
that came a few weeks after the amateur 
championship of that year. Before telling 
of it, I want to say something of the two 
men who figured in it with me, Findlay S. 
Douglas and Walter J. Travis. Indeed, no 
document which attempted to describe the 
growth of the game in this country would 
be even moderately complete without liberal 
mention of these two famous golfers, whose 
names are almost as well known to the golf- 
ing world today as they were a score of 
years or more ago. 

Findlay Douglas was the winner of the 
1898 amateur championship, the fourth 
time it was competed for under the auspices 
of the United States Golf Association. His 
character is so golfish in every detail that it 
has often occurred to me that even a 
stranger to the game would size him up asa 
golfer upon meeting him for the first time. 
He radiates the atmosphere of the links. 
He rolls his r’s in the most artistic Scottish 
manner. There is a wholesomeness to his 
personality which speaks of the outdoors, a 


(Continued from Page 19) 


suggestion of the tree-hedged fairway 
flooded with the warmth and good nature 
of asummer sun; a note of the undulating 
green where converge most of the human 
phases of the game—the test of skull, plus 
the exhibition of stoicism and the ability to 
accept the vagaries of luck with becoming 
grace. A fine opponent, Findlay Douglas; 
a skilled and gracious foeman, and the 
essence of the most useful of all the psy- 
chological qualities of golf—concentration. 

The world’s foremost amateur golfer of 
the day was Walter Travis, who was even 
then known as the Old Man, though only 
forty-two years old at the time. That season 
he had crowned a brilliant record by win- 
ning the British amateur championship, 
the first and only time it has ever been done 
by a player from the United States. The 
fact that he had come originally from 
Australia did not detract from his feat 
being regarded as distinctly an American 
victory, for it was in this country he had 
won his spurs as a golfer. Three times the 
American amateur championship had fallen 
to him in the four-year period from 1900 to 
1903, and when his quest for the British 
title ended in an unlooked-for and spec- 
tacular triumph, he enjoyed the rare dis- 
tinction of holding both crowns at the 
same time. The ascension of H. Chandler 
Egan to the American throne came after 
Travis’ return to this country. 

Travis’ English triumph is a golf epic. 
The late Waldo Burton, who was at Sand- 
wich at the time and fancied the long odds 
quoted against Travis’ chances, a foresight 
which repaid him handsomely, gave me a 
first-hand account of it. Let me give a 
brief outline of the incident as Burton re- 
lated it to me. 

The outstanding feature of Travis’ play 
had been the accuracy of his shots. The 
precision of his putting was uncanny. To 
many an American opponent the click of his 
putter had been as a funeral dirge of the 
links. He was never beaten on any hole 
until he and his adversary had attended to 
the formalities of putting. If it happened 
that his opponent lay six feet from the pin 
in 2 and Travis twenty feet away in 3, it 
was no safe bet that this could be counted 
as a lost hole for the Old Man. In fact, the 
reverse has happened many times. Travis 
has sunk his twenty-footer and the other 
player, unnerved by this exhibition, has 
floundered around with three putts before 
holing the ball. 


Putting His Way to the Title 


But in the 1904 British championship the 
bottom seemed to drop out of America’s 
hope for success when Travis suffered an 
unaccountable slump in his putting a few 
days before the start of the tournament. It 
was a complete reversal of his usual putting 
form, and the distressing part of it was that 
the trouble showed no evidence of disap- 
pearing as the day for the championship to 
start drew close. In fact, as Burton told 
me, Travis awoke on the morning of that 
day itself with his putting troubles in their 
most aggravated form and with none but 
an outside hope that a sudden windfall 
would put him back on his game. 

The windfall came. It came in the form 
of a putter which he borrowed from an 
American friend as he went into action. It 
was a type of putter the English people 
were wholly unaccustomed to, a product of 
golf in America and known as the Schenec- 
tady putter because it was invented by a 
man named Wright, who worked for the 
General Electric Company at the Schenec- 
tady plant. I do not know whether Travis 
had ever used one of these clubs before, but 
the effect which the change produced on his 
play was amazing. Waldo Burton told me 
he sank the first putt he made with it and 
from that moment he was invincible on the 
greens. 

Through the various rounds of the Brit- 
ish championship Travis literally putted 


his way to the final round, in which 
Edward Blackwell, a capable ve 
game and a demon driver, who 
years before had driven a gutta- 
three hundred and sixty-six 
Andrews. His streak of phenom 
ing never faltered. The Eng 
admitted they had never seen 
equal it. Hole after hole which 
lost to him on Blackwell’s adva 
the tee and through the fair g 
by the deadly putts which Travis ke 
ping into the cup. One hole may} 
an illustration. Travis had used 
from the tee, but the shot was so ba 
to use the same club for his seco, 
which found him on the edge of 
about thirty-five feet away from 
Blackwell was on in 1. Travis” 
his thirty-five-footer for a 3, and 
well took three putts for a 4. ri 

The match was marked by an 
which is unquestionably without p; 
all golf history and stands small ¢ 
ever being duplicated. After Tr 
sunk two or three long putts, Wald 
seemed to sense that the America 
pion had embarked on a remarkal 
bition of putting. It was somethi 
than a hunch. It was a convictior 


J | 
Even Money ona Ten-to-On 


bil 

A hole or two later Travis’ ball] 
distance from the cup, the chane 
about two to one that he would no 
As the Old Man surveyed the gro 
paratory to tapping the ball, | 
to one of his English friends and 0 
bet him even money that Travis we 
the putt. The Britisher snapped 
and Travis obliged his American 
by dropping the ball into the hole 
When Travis’ ball lay twenty, 
five, thirty and thirty-five feet aw 
the pin on subsequent greens, B 
offering to bet all comers that { 
would be made, increasing the stal 
went. The Englishmen, believing ’ 
weird streak of accuracy could not 
accommodated him by coverin 
wager. And Travis continued ré 
Burton for his unwavering faith b 
ing the ball into the cup from all ¢ 
and all angles. 4 
Burton had won so much mone} 
the final stages of the match that 
lish friends were not only broke bu’ 
to make further bets against Tr 
matter if his ball lay thirty-five f 
the pin. I have never heard of 
situation and never expect to hea 
The odds against a player sinking 
five-footer should be at least ten t 
cannot see how the time will ev 
again when a gallery will have a ¢ 
get an even bet on the proposition, 
tainly no gallery of the future } 
refuse to make the most of such @ 
tunity, if it comes. 
Soon afterward the British golf 
ities barred the Schenectady put 
competitive play. Its use is still} 
this country. Aside from the fact 
authorities regard it as essentially) 
in perfect harmony with the best ti 
of the game, it would be a pit! 
to repudiate an American-inyen! 
which had such an important bel 
the solitary victory of America in ? 
ish championship. And then, toc! 
signer conceived it in one of the str‘ 
of American inventive genius. Wri! 
to play at the Mohawk Golf Club) 
nectady. The late C. P. Steinmet# 
as the electrical wizard, and others? 
General Electric Company were } 
of the club. Steinmetz is reputed? 
been such an ardent golf enthusias 
one occasion, when three fellow? 
were waiting for him at the first’ 
urging him to hurry, he became 80 
tous in his desire not to miss the ‘ 
(Continued on Page 7) ; 


lentinued from Page 64) 

» shed from the locker room with- 
tickers and was totally unaware of 

1 ness of his attire until the hilarity 

srs warned him of his ludicrous ap- 


w to return to the incident which 
+ out to relate. It came in connec- 
| an invitation tournament held 
‘assau Country Club in which I 
sto work my way through a strong 
ie semifinals, the first time I had 
eeded in going that far in an im- 
vent when pitted against the older 
experienced players. My oppo- 
esemifinals was Findlay Douglas, 
ie enormous capacity for con- 
j1, a seasoned player and one of 
ites to fight out the issue in this 
-nt. My well-wishers and I were 
put certainly not optimistic. And 
(perhaps added a little more zest 
Hill we got out of it when I elimi- 
‘former national champion 2 up 
slay after an eighteen-hole round 
ming. 


{ 


in Golf History Repeated 


Walter Travis, three-time winner 
fyerican amateur title, the British 
of that year and the recognized 
the game in this country, whom 
s1 in the final round that same 
My unlooked-for victory over 
siad quite naturally brought with 
eng of confidence, but not of a 
i produce any illusions about the 
3 of the job ahead. Even the aid 
port offered by my mentor, Aleck 
xe not entirely reassuring. Ina 
ict sentences Aleck hammered it 
yeonsciousness that I must forget 
is Walter Travis I was meeting; 
ental hazard would be ruinous. 
evice, I’ll confess, but try to do it. 
‘1 my own capacity to generate 
¢-powered concentration. 

‘was my enthusiasm increased as 
fa disconcerting discovery I had 
hay match against Douglas. I had 
decided slump in my putting at 
sages of that round. I couldn’t 
jand certainly didn’t want to worry 
{oo much. But there it was loom- 
| portentous cloud on my horizon, 
die of the same devilish unexplain- 
i; which had haunted Travis him- 
(2 the British championship. And 
tg, together with the short iron 

med like the one spot whefe I 
\sibly match the skill of my vet- 
ment, the sudden appearance of 
are every evidence of sounding 

of the slim chance which com- 
er gave me to conquer this 


rw 


serene, impassive warrior of the 


‘mes another striking parallel be- 
I’ Own case and that of the Old 
jmdwich. After my morning round 
glas, I chanced to mention my 
Jes to Guy E. Robertson, a fellow 
tf Nassau. Robertson, a student of 
ied his brow in deep thought for a 
{ind suggested that perhaps I had 
‘gone stale with the cleek putter 
1g. 

1y putter and see if it helps any,” 
mended. 


{ put it in your bag; if it fails you, 
) your regular putter,’’ Robertson 


If I try using both of 
| keeps.”’ 

e there is a destiny that governs 
-In my thirty years on the links 
Served its queer manifestations on 
ble occasions. They were at hand 


, 
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in allopathic quantities that afternoon; 
and now that I can lift the veil of years and 
inspect the working of destiny in the first 
of what was to be a prolonged series of 
matches with Walter Travis, I am more 
than ever impressed by the thought ex- 
pressed by Haultain in his essay on the 
Mystery of Golf, in which he says: 

“The planets move in orbits exact as 
mathematics itself; the great balls of the 
universe are holed out year by year with a 
precision which mocks our finest tools. Pre- 
dict we can to the fraction of a second when 
Venus will approach the rim of the sun or 
Luna fall into the shadow of the earth. But 
man, the master mechanic of this terres- 
trial globe, versed in all the laws of parabola 
and ellipse, can no more govern the flight 
of his pygmy gutty ball than he can govern 
the flight of the summer swallow.” 

And Travis could no more govern and I 
could no more govern the tricks of fate 
which bobbed from their eerie hiding places 
and pranced in elfish glee over the fairways 
and the putting greens of the rolling Nassau 
course than we could govern the tricks of 
circumstances which flit across the paths 
of our everyday lives. There was, for in- 
stance, the matter of the length of our 
respective drives. By every precedent of 
our previous form, the forty-two-year-old 
veteran should have enjoyed a sweeping 
advantage over his seventeen-year-old op- 
ponent in this department of the game. 
But he didn’t. I was invariably well up 
with him from the tee; sometimes the mar- 
gin of length was in my favor. 

And there was the more important mat- 
ter of the ebb and flow of the battle itself. 
By every method of reasoning, by every 
science of prophecy, I should have wilted 
under the tension of facing so distinguished 
an adversary and been crushed under the 
methodical precision of his shot-making. 
But I wasn’t. The ogre of stage fright was 
missing; the nervous strain which I came 
to know only too well in later years never 
appeared. Why? I should like to know 
why myself. Perhaps it was the lack of 
self-consciousness which is sometimes the 
blessing of youth, or a passing freak or- 
dained by the gods of psychology, or more 
probably a manifestation of the ungovern- 
able side of golf which makes it so mysteri- 
ous and surrounds it with such charm. 


The First Travis-Travers Match 


Only at the outset did it appear that one 
of us at least would flout the Haultain 
theory of ungovernable flight and that the 
tide of battle would flow in entire harmony 
with the approved principles of science. 
Travis, the master mechanic, was function- 
ing with the precision of a Swiss watch. His 
tee shots flew down the course with arrow- 
like accuracy, his approaches followed the 
appointed line and his putts dropped into 
the cup with monotonous regularity. I had 
made a brave get-away by halving the first 
hole with him in 4, but on the second he ran 
down a putt from the edge of the green for a 
4 against my 6, the most strokes which 
either of us required on a single hole in the 
entire round. And when I followed this 
with a topped drive from the third tee, to 
take a 5 for the hole against his third suc- 
cessive 4, it furnished the gallery with the 
needed evidence that the kid had begun to 
crack and that the day would be simply an- 
other vindication for past performances and 
form. 

Two down after three holes of play. Cer- 
tainly the principle of ungovernable flight 
was running true to form in my case. But 
what of Travis? Nothing ungovernable 
about his shots. Was he going to prove 
that scientific reasoning may be well and 
good for scientists, but something else again 
for golfers? Was he not only going to beat 
me but Haultain too? Perhaps, but not for 
the moment. MHaultain and I won the 
fourth with a 4 to his 5, halved the fifth in 5 
and then squared the match at the sixth, 
aided and abetted by a long putt which I 
dropped by means of governed flight, 
thereby placing me in the position of slip- 
ping one over on my ally, Mr. Haultain 
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himself. And I followed this with another 
underhand one in his direction when I sank 
a short mashie pitch from the side of the 
green for a 2 at the seventh hole, one less 
than Travis required. 

One up after seven holes. Not so inglori- 
ous after all. And what about past per- 
formances? Also Haultain? Not that I 
was worrying about these problems then, 
but simply that retrospection brings them 
before me. And my conclusion is that past 
performance was receiving quite a drub- 
bing while Haultain was being both defied 
and vindicated—defied equally by the Old 
Man and the kid when these long putts 
clucked into the holes, and vindicated when 
the controls proved they were human 
through an utter lack of mechanical preci- 
sion. 

My advantage, plus the attendant joy, 
wasshort-lived. Form reasserted itself after 
we had halved the eighth in 4. Travis took 
the ninth with a 4 to my 5, the tenth was 
done in even 5’s and he won the eleventh 
with a 3 to my 4. A half for the twelfth, 
and then came another of those uncanny 
putts which were transforming this match 
into a rare exhibition of skill on the greens. 
It clicked from Travis’ putter as he stood 
on the rim of the thirteenth green, took 
just the right roll and scored a bull’s-eye. 
And I was thereupon 2 down, with only 
five more holes to go. 


Don’t Give Quarter; Don’t Give Up 


I have led up to this point of our match | 


with another thought in view than a mere 
description of the contest. It is a thought 
which has been dinned into my conscious- 
ness through a period of golfing which coy- 
ers a span of years longer than the age of 
most players who compete for national 
honors today. It is simply this—that no 
golfer should feel that he has any match 
put away on ice until the final putt has been 
made; and conversely, that none should 
admit defeat until that moment has ar- 
rived. Remember this—that the fortunes 
of the game are as fickle as the winds are 
variable, that they shift with meteoric 
speed, that confidence should not be con- 
fused with overconfidence, and that victory 
is the reward only of the victor and not al- 
ways of the player who scents it. I speak 
as one who has learned from bitter experi- 
ence. 

You have heard of the break of the game 
which puts in an appearance at some point 
or other in every contest of skill, to swing 
the ultimate tide one way or the other. In 
all sports it springs from either a physical 
or mental source—physical when the un- 
controllable element of chance asserts itself 
to divert the fortunes of war away from 
their even keel, and mental when the 


thought,of certain success or inevitable fail- | 
ure gets in its deadly work of interrupting | 


a perfect codrdination of the faculties. In 
the physical sense on the golf course, the 
break of the game may be a pebble that 


turns the winning shot into a losing one; in | 


the mental, it is the sudden obsession that 
you can’t win or can’t lose. 

The break came in this match at the four- 
teenth hole. There was every indication 
that I was well beaten. I thought so, the 
gallery thought so and I am sure Travis 
was of the same opinion. And then two 
vital things happened at the same moment. 
My opponent, as familiar as he was with 
the fickleness of golf, seemed to take it for 
granted that I could not overcome this 
handicap. There was something about the 
careless way he played an approach to the 
fourteenth green which told me he had de- 
cided that I had ceased to be a threat, and 
the effect of that on me was irritation. It 
fanned a spark of renewed determination. 
If I was destined to lose, it could not be 
said I had not gone down fighting. 

And so it happened that I won the four- 
teenth, halved the next two and squared 
the match on the seventeenth. To accom- 
plish this had been my set purpose since I 
had suspected that goat-getting let-down 
on Travis’ part. It was a wholesome lesson 


never to be forgotten, indelibly engraved in | 
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BUSINESS 
SECURITY 
<a 


ODERN business re- 


quires not only a safe place 
for profits earned but full protec- 
tion while they are being earned. 
It demands constant protection 
in the rapid handling of all com- 
mercial calculations — the security 
of the 


MONROE 


HicH SPEED 
ADDING-CALCULATOR 


Thousands of Monroe in- 
stallations, in every size and type 
of office and store the world over, 
have proven to executives that 
this modern machine meets all 
demands for absolute accuracy 
with savings in time, labor and 
money. 


You can place absolute 
reliance in the security of the fifty- 
year background of quality design 
and the complete figure service of 
the Monroe. You can have posi- 
tive confidence in the same un- 
varying service year after year. 


Why not prove this for 
yourself, by accepting our invita- 
tion for a free trial so that you 
may learn the value, on your own 
work, of Monroe features such as 
Locked-figure Addition, Direct 
Subtraction, Lightning-Speed with 
Proof of Accuracy, Simplicity of 
Operation and Dependability. 
Simply address: 


a) 


MONROE CALCULATING 
MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
General Offices: Orange, N. J. 


Monroe Machines and Service are available in 
All Principal Cities of the U. §., Canada, Great 
Britain, Europe and throughout the World 
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“She new 
Sonora Radio Set-~ 


The Sonora Ra- 

dio Speaker with 
all-wood tone cham- 
ber—no mechanical 
noise—noharshover- 
tones. Equipped with 
cord and plug for at- 
tachment to any ra- 
dio set. 
batteries needed. De 
Luxe Model — $30. 
Standard Model — 


$20. 


with a richer, 
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mellower tone 


The New Sonora 5-tube Radio—$90. The Sonora Radio 
Set is made separately —is included in the new Sonora Radio 
Highboy—or can be installed in the new phonograph High- 
boys and Consoles. Five-tube circuit. Shown here resting on 


the Sonora Table Console 


le NEW Sonora 5-tube Radio 
Set and the Sonora Console Speaker, 
combine beauty of radio tone with 
the exquisite cabinet design always 
found in Sonora products. 


The new 5-tube radio set will 
give you remarkable volume, range 
and selectivity. And its tone is 
clearer, mellower—the famous 
Sonora tone now in radio. 


For three years Sonora’s expert 
engineers have been experimenting 
to achieve a set that would combine 
these qualities of volume, range and 
selectivity with the mellow tone of 
Sonora. And this new Sonora 5-tube 
Radio Set crowns their efforts 
with success. 


An ideal combination for radio 


No extra 


Speaker. 


Console Speaker— $50. 


lovers is the new Sonora 5-tube 
Radio Set and the Sonora Radio 
Speaker. The Sonora Radio Speaker 
contains the famous all-wood tone 
chamber that brought a richer, mel- 
lower tone to the phonograph. This 
identical tone chamber now brings 
the same mellow tone to radio. 


pe 7 w: 


The Sonora Rapio Speaker may be 
had in standard, console or high- 
boy models. Everyone will be de- 


-lighted with the richer, clearer tone 


that it gives to radio. Visit your 
dealer and you can hear the won- 
derfully clear tone of the new Sonora 
Radio Set for yourself. Sonora 
PHONoGRAPH Company, 279 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


The Secret of 
Sonora Tone. A 
cross section of the 
tone chamber or 
“horn’’ which is part 
of every Sonora in- 
strument. This tone 
chamber frees radio 
and phonograph 
from all mechanical 
noise. In it many 
plies of wafer-thin 
seasoned wood are 
laid at cross grain to 
each other, neutral- 
izing vibration and 
eliminating, harsh 
overtones. 


my memory, because of the distinguished 
source through which it had come. Travis, 
more than I, had made its accomplishment 
possible. And my present interpretation of 
it is that it pointed a double-barreled 
moral—don’t give quarter, don’t give up. 

Have you ever noticed that the baseball 
team which ties the score in the ninth in- 
ning enjoys the distinct advantage of ela- 
tion versus gloom? That principle held in 
my match with Travis, and it will hold in 
any similar match, though not necessarily 
opening the avenue to victory. Mine was 
that kind of elation, the ninth-inning-rally 
brand; but I cannot truthfully say that 
any pall of gloom hovered over the Old 
Man. If he had deviated for the moment 
from his established rule of never relaxing 
until victory had been made absolutely 
bomb-proof, he wasn’t doing it any longer. 
He was now the unrelenting foeman he had 
been in the earlier stages of our match and 
as he had been with other opponents in 
winning three American championships and 
one British. 

Going to the eighteenth hole, we both 
played with a steadfastness of purpose, he 
with his fighting spirit now thoroughly 
aroused and I in a jubilant mood at the 
outcome of this byplay which had guided 
our destinies from the fourteenth hole on. 
We were both driving well, approaching 
well and putting with marvelous accuracy. 
And we each dropped the ball into the cup 
for a 4, which meant that we had finished 
the round all even. 

The impasse was unbroken at the third 
extra hole, the twenty-first, after each of 


| us had all but snatched victory from the 
| other by fine putting on the nineteenth and 
| twentieth. On thetwenty-first green Travis’ 


second shot lay about twenty feet from the 
pin and mine about ten. The Old Man 
surveyed the ground carefully, stepped up 
to his ball, tapped it and sent it spinning 
toward the hole. The gallery, with nerves 
as highly strung as ours, stood motionless 
as it traveled on toward the cup and came 
to a halt just a few inches to one side. And 
not a word was uttered, nor did a muscle 
twitch perceptibly, as my ball moved away 
from its impact with the pendulum swing 
of my newly acquired putter. It was good 
all the way. It dropped into the cup with a 


| refreshing cluck. The match was ended. 
| The miracle had happened. The kid had 


vanquished the Old Man. 


The Bugaboo of the Golf Course 


When I recall the frequent cases of nerves 
I have suffered in important golf matches 
it surprises me that I was able to remain 
impassive in the match I have just de- 
scribed. Nerves are the bugaboo of the 
golf course. Aleck Smith is one of the com- 
paratively few players who never seem to 
be affected by them. I marveled at this 
ability and inquired the why and where- 
fore. 

“Oh, I never get nervous,” said Aleck. 
“‘T don’t know what nerves are when play- 
ing a match. I can’t afford to be nervous, 
especially on the putting green.” 

“Tf it didn’t happen that you are so 
much bigger than I am, and that you are 
not such a bad skate generally, I’d say 
you’re the world’s champion liar,’”’ I admon- 
ished him. 

““You’ve never seen me show my nerves, 
have you, kid?” 

“No, but that doesn’t mean a thing. 
What I want to know is, How do you man- 
age to suppress all evidence of them?” 

“‘T haven’t nerves, I tell you.” And that 
ended that. 

Some time later I followed Aleck around 
the course of the Country Club, Brookline, 
Massachusetts. The greens were extremely 
fast there. If a player overran the hole it 
meant that he might end up three or four 
feet or possibly ten away from the cup. On 
one of the holes Smith placed a brassie shot 
four feet from the cup and then promptly 
overran the cup eight or nine feet. From 
there it took him three more putts to hole 
out, which gave him a large 6 for the 
hole instead of a birdie 3. 


-waded into the sturdiest of opponent 


January 


““What happened to your putting, 
hole?’’ I asked, after the ie 4 

“Too much nerves.’ 

“T thought you told mea while bai 
never had nerves.”’ 

Aleck pondered over that. 

“Say, kid,” he observed finally, “ 


feather. It is not auth the hight ly 
man who is unable to control them 
fire. Among my golfing friends 
ber of that type we regard as lion 
fearless of any physical combat 
be encountered. Yet I have seen 
same chaps go to pieces when 
with the job of sinking a six-foo' 
an important victory. And I ha 
acknowledged timid souls step u 
the task and show not the slightest 
emotion as they sent the little } 
straight and true journey toward t 


The Ideal Golf Temperame 


You hear people speaking cons 
the ideal golf temperament. I 
anyone can define it exactly. 
believe it is expressed in such im 
bility as that shown by Francis Qui 
truly great golfer. But if that is 
what of the highly strung Robert 
Jr., who to my mind is the greate 
the game has ever known? It is 
has curbed the temper which used to 
itself in such violent form, but I 
whether his nervous energy is any tl 
I doubt, too, whether he would be 
were. The benefit he gains has come 
mastery of this force and not in its an 
tion. And it is greatly to his creditt 
has managed to control the nerve ( 
which once flared up in the face of 
sity and caused him to fly into a 

Golf nerve is identical with golf ter 
ment, but both are close to being it 
able. In one sense the courage of th 
who does not quail before a pw a) 
the deciding green reaches heroic | 
sions; in another it may be the most 
gible of quantities. Jack De 


out the slightest sign of fear, b 
wade into a five-foot putt at 
moment without a sinking vensataial 
the heart? He may; I don’t kno 
thing about his golf temperament; 
he does, it is because he is gaited th 
and not because of any basic bray 
soul. And to venture a guess I 01 
that Jack Dempsey is of the type 
approaches this task with cold } 
coursing up and down the back. | 
bundle of nervous energy. That. 
nothing with respect to his abilit: 
an important putt, but it means } 
to his mental attitude toward thi 
with a puny rubber-cored ball. 

I am unconvinced that it is’ 
lidity that gives to the golfer the 
mind and steady hand which 
winning shot. To me this qualit 
more in the nature of an agen 
merely helps him solve one of 
problems—concentration. If th 
temperament can be defined in | 


eses, I believe the place to seek t hee? 
tion is in the rendezvous of practi 
haunt of assurance and the s " 2 


as nearly perfect as golf can be; pe 
makes assurance, and concentration 
the mind into codrdination with th 
to crystallize the fruits of the two 
There is no order of relative impo 
Each is as vital as the other. 
The greatest pleasure derived 

comes to those who have learn 
with a reasonable amount of accura 
happiest member of the golf fam 
lieve, is the fellow who cons 
around in the eighties and occ 
joys the rare thrill of hitting the 

(Continued on Page 70) 


|IFTY YEARS AGO in Vevey, 
‘ind, Daniel Peter invented milk 
2. Today his famous blend is 
cret. Only in Peter’s can you 
| full chocolate flavor. 
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and 20c packages. 


The Perfect Croquette Package — 5c! 


% Five delicious wafers of milk chocolate, in each the rare, full 
oh chocolate taste. Kept fresh and clean in their silvery wrap- 
pings —they are easy to divide —easy to preserve. Also in 10¢ 


THE FULL STRENGTH 
Bof that real chocolate taste — 


in thts famous secret blend 


ILK CHOCOLATE with a full choco- 
late flavor that you can taste all the 
way through!—that is what you find in Peter’s. 


Over fifty years ago in Switzerland, Daniel 
Peter invented milk chocolate—fresh milk 
with all its cream blended with the choicest 
cocoa beans from Brazil and the Indies. 

Today his blend is still a secret—that is 
why only in Peter’s can you find that real 
chocolate taste that so many people demand. 


Each wafer separately wrapped — 


Now this luscious blend is yours in a new, 
convenient form—Peter’s Croquettes. Wafers 
of nourishing milk chocolate—each one sealed 


in silvery foil, kept fresh and clean until you 
are ready to eat it. 

Keep a package at home while you read— 
on your desk while you work—take one with 
you on the train—keep them in your auto- 
mobile for long or short trips and for picnics. 
A delicious confection—a sustaining food — 
just the thing to satisfy that between-meal 
pang of hunger. 


7 uf 5 


You can also buy Peter’s in delicious plain bars, 
or crisp toasted almond bars—5c and 10c sizes. 
Don’t be satisfied with ordinary milk chocolate. Try 
Peter’s today—the full chocolate flavor will delight 
you. Peter Cailler Kohler Swiss Chocolate, Inc., 
129 Hudson St., New York. 
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SLER’S MILK CHOCOLATE 


High as the Alps in Quality 


(Continued from Page 68) 

His game is good enough to steer him away 
from the exasperations that come from a 
frequency of dubbed shots. He experiences 
a sense of pride in having it known among 
his fellow club members that his groove is 
the eighties, and sometimes when he is 
more on his game than usual, the seventies. 
It is a good groove. He doesn’t have to 
worry much about getting into the first 
sixteen of the club championship. He is al- 
ways a threat to the three or four chaps of 
his own circle who have a slightly lower 
handicap than his. Sometimes he wins the 
club championship; or if not that, the 
Saturday and Sunday ball sweepstakes or 
one of the other tournaments now and then. 
He is omnipresent at the finish. 

Average golf is somewhere around the 
hundred-stroke mark. If you regard that 
as a fearfully high figure to fix as the aver- 
age, I’ll offer you a simple expedient for 
proving that the estimate is not far wrong. 
In your own club are one hundred and fifty 
to three hundred members. Out of that 
number think over how exceedingly few 
there are in the seventy class, how limited is 
the circle of eighty men, how well populated 
is the division of ninety men and how many 
there are over the hundred mark. Some 
clubs have more of the latter class than do 
others, depending on how many of its mem- 
bers took up the game at a late day in life, 
but I think you'll find the average running 
pretty even the country over. 


Joys of the Eighty Man 


He of the eighty group, who is the better- 
than-average player, holds a distinct ad- 
vantage over every other type of golfer in 
the actual enjoyment and recreation gained. 
Free of the troubles of the duffer, he has 
the bulge on the other extreme of the tribe, 
the seventy men, because he suffers no il- 
lusions about the bigger stakes of the sport 
and doesn’t bother going in pursuit of them. 
It doesn’t be¢éome a terrible calamity with 
him if he suddenly develops a slice from the 
tee or if his putts fail to behave as they 
should. These troubles he can overcome at 
his leisure, without the oppressive thought 
which haunts the seventy man in a like 
emergency that he must by some hook or 
crook smooth the difficulties out before this 
championship or that the following week. 
And I can testify to the fact that form 
trouble for the seventy man is no meager 
visitation of woe. I’m thinking especially of 
an experience J had on the eve of one of the 
British championships, but am reserving 
the relation of it for its proper place. 

It is with no thought of discouraging 
golfers from striving for the championship 
division that I speak of the special joys set 
apart for the eighty man. On the contrary, 
few of us ever drop into that delightful 
circle without aiming originally for the 
higher target. Though he might not confess 
it, I am quite confident that back in the 
consciousness of nearly every golfer who 
has dabbled with low scores there has been 
at some time or other an ambition to press 
on to greater things. For the player of the 
consistent low eighties and the occasional 
seventies has mastered golf mighty well 
and merely hovers on the outskirts of those 
who battle for the championships’ them- 
selves. One cannot become intimately 
acquainted with those scores without tray- 
ersing the thorny paths of never-ending 
practice and without acquiring abundant 
assurance and boundless concentration. 

Your measure of diversion on the links is 
what you yourself make it, for golf is with- 
out limit either way in the joys it can bring 
and the torments it can cause. I believe 
that even golf torment is better than no 
golf at all, but how much better it is to gain 
the maximum instead of the minimum 
when one is as easily obtainable as the 
other. If you doubt that they are on a 
parity in their availability to seekers; if 
you believe that golf skill comes only after 
a long period of practice drudgery, then 
what of the discomfitures of the inveterate 
duffer, who makes his drive and cusses, 
makes his approach and cusses and makes 
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his putt and cusses more? Is that not 
drudgery of an unadulterated hue? Isit not 
the kind of drudgery which is without end, 
a permanent fixture of your relation with 
the links which expands as it goes and 
eventually becomes a burden of such bulk 
that the scales which weight the fun and 
misery of the game barely balance in favor 
of fun? 

“Well, all right,’ says the confirmed 
duffer, when you fire your philosophy of 
golf at him, “TI’ll concede everything you 
say. But what’s the answer?” 

Let’s give it to him. Let’s tell him to call 
a halt forthwith, start over again as though 
he was the veriest beginner and proceed in 
a scientific way to correct the faults at 
which he has hurled a withering fire of pro- 
fanity. Learn to play right. The home 
professional will show him; that’s one of 
his jobs. Discard the old tricks of swing 
and stance; forget the habit of dropping 
the shoulder and lifting the head; loosen up 
the rigid muscles and tighten up the flabby 
concentration; keep your eye on the ball 
and cease gazing at the cup. It is not 
nearly so difficult as it seems. It is only in 
theory that he is moving backward to the 
beginners’ class. When the kinks have 
been smoothed out and the mind and mus- 
cles are working in harmony, along the only 
lines which good golf acknowledges, the 
years he has spent as a duffer will prove 
they were not utterly wasted. For the 
least they can do is to establish a basis of 
comparison between the old and new, and 
in that there will be ample compensation. 

I have a radical theory on the methods 
which should be followed in learning how to 
play golf properly. It is the antithesis of a 
basic principle of training in which I have 
always had faith—a thought which has 
evolved by easy stages through a period of 
thirty years on the links. I have never in- 
structed. I do not know whether it would 
work out in a practical way. I simply sur- 
mise. 

My thought is that it would be well to 
reverse the order of introducing clubs to 
the beginner. Give him the putter first in- 
stead of the driver, the shortest club in the 
bag instead of the longest. The putter 
first, the mashie second, the mid-iron third 
and the driver fourth. Let him practice 
with them in this order; not master them, 
mind you, but practice. And then when he 
has shown a reasonable amount of aptitude 
with each, bring on the other clubs to round 
out his equipment—the niblick, the mashie 
niblick, the jigger, the driving iron or any 
other he wishes to carry in his bag. The 
first four clubs are the basic ones; the shots 
made with the others are variations of the 
form acquired in their use. 


Travers’ System for Beginners 


I believe it is better to present the clubs 
in this order for the reason that the back- 
ward swing is increased step by step. Its 
effect would be to impart a delicacy of 
touch at the outset and simplify to the 
beginner the difficulties of the highly im- 
portant follow-through. Before he had be- 
come a victim of that natural obsession of 
all golfers—the desire to send the ball on a 
long journey, for there is a thrill to that— 
he would be impressed with the value of 
accurate putting and his mind would be 
uncluttered and receptive to the lesson that 
golf matches are largely won and lost on the 
putting green. His first impression would 
center around the vital influence of the 
putter, and it would, like most first impres- 
sions, be lasting; and he would avoid the 
pitfall of believing that the long swing of 
the driver applies to all clubs. 

Perhaps there are professionals in this 
country who have evolved the same theory 
and are using it. I do not offer it as a great 
discovery, but merely as a thought which 
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has crystallized slowly through thirty years 
in the game. 

When such phases of golf as those I have 
just discussed, the philosophical and theo- 
retical, come before me, my mind usually 
reverts to Walter Travis, who was a fine 
student of the game. And when I think of 
Travis, I always recall the confusion re- 
garding us which once existed in the public 
mind because of the similarity of our names 
and the many stern battles fought out be- 
tween us. It was good clean-cut rivalry, 
without spleen or rancor ever showing its 
serpentlike head. Travis was not nettled 
when it happened that I won; the dienity 
of the veteran was not injured by the pre- 
cociousness of the youngster. Yet I some- 
times had a suspicion that the Old Man 
couldn’t quite reconcile himself to the no- 
tion that he certainly ought to be able to 
beat me, whether he did or didn’t. In fact 
it was something more than a suspicion. 
Let me tell you about it. 


The Old Man Versus the Boy 


In the Metropolitan Championship the 
year after I had played my memorable 
match with Travis at Nassau, memorable 
to me at least, I encountered him for the 
second time, and again the tide of victory 
ran my way when I won, 7 and 6. Our next 
clash was at Westbrook. Here the outcome 
of our previous meeting underwent a com- 
plete reversal. Travis mauled me up and 
down the Westbrook course and finally left 
me gasping for air with the count 8 up and 
7 to go in his favor. It was even a more 
decisive victory than I had scored over him 
in the Metropolitan at Fox Hills, Staten 
Island. 

I was dressing in the clubhouse after the 
match when I heard Travis’ familiar voice. 
I glanced up and saw him in conversation 
with a friend a short distance off. Neither 
of them noticed my presence, and I was 
about to break into the conversation when 
I chanced to overhear a remark made by 
Travis which told me it would be better for 


_me to fade out of sight and not to let him 


know that I had been an unwilling eaves- 
dropper. 

“T think it’s going to be different from 
now on,” the Old Man was saying. ‘I 
don’t think the boy is ever going to defeat 
me again.” 

Perhaps these weren’t his exact words, 
but they were something of that nature. At 
any rate, neither his tone nor his words 
were in any sense boastful. Travis was not 
of the boasting type. He was merely ex- 
pressing a conviction which had come to 
him, without the slightest thought of glori- 
fying himself or minimizing the ability of an 
opponent. 

Not only were the matches between 
Travis and myself of extreme interest to 
each of us personally but it seemed that 
they were invariably marked by some un- 
usual happening. 

The oddest of these incidents featured 
the nip-and-tuck battle we fought the same 
year in the final round of the invitation 
tournament at Shinnecock Hills, Long 
Island. We came to the eighteenth tee all 
even, each of us spurred to the highest ten- 
sion by reason of the strong rivalry which 
had now developed. 

In a close match of this kind a player 
feels a sense of relief after he makes each 
shot and sees that he has not foozled it. 
When my drive flew away from the eight- 
eenth tee and headed toward the pin on 
what appeared to be a long and straight 
journey, I breathed a little more freely, 
since a dubbed shot at this stage meant in 
all likelihood the turning of the scales. But 
after it had carried well on to two hundred 
yards, the ball suddenly hooked to the left 
toward a stretch of rough grass. All of us 
about the tee were following its flight every 
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inch of the way, and we all 
one of the caddies in the back, 
As we reached the spot whe 
had fallen to earth we could fi 
of it. We asked the caddie, an° 
what had happened to it, but 
that it had struck him and p 
had not even seen it. This wi 
an untruth, since everyone near 
seen the ball descend at the : 
where he had been standing. | 
been no optical illusion abou 
whole thing had happened in pl 
But an obstinate caddie is no 
the epitome of obstinacy. Ther 
ing for us to do but to take his 
and to look for the ball. And tt 
minute search of the rough g 
immediate vicinity, the gallery 
and seeming much chagrined ; 
sibility of a so stubbornly fou 
coming to such an unhappy | 
And as for Travis, he seemed t 
it more to heart than I was. T) 
way in which he pressed the ; 
everybody that the one particul; 
of his life at that moment was 
lost ball. And that is one of thi 
points of golf—the sportsmanst 
With the officials who supervi 
ing of a final round, there is 
when it comes to a question of t 
tion of a rule, whatever their } 
clinations might be. So, after 
had been in progress for the a 
minutes, W. A. Putnam, who ; 
cial overseer of this match, ha 
course than to announce that th 
for the recovery of the ball hi 
which meant that I had lost th 
hence the match. But Travyi 
permit the rule to be invoked. 
nam called out that time was u 
a vigorous and negative shake ¢ 
Officially, the time might be uj! 
officially, we were going to ec 
hunt for that ball. That was Ty) 


From Tee to Cadd| 


One of those participating in 
was the late John Montgomery | 
some years previous to this ha| 
mous in baseball as the captain 
baseman of the New York Gian 
at this time was an amateur gi 
cided skill. It was just after M 
had made his announcement t 
tention of the searchers was att\ 
colloquy taking place between 
and the Indian caddie. 

“What’s that in your poe) 
Ward was asking him. 

“T ain’t got nothin’ in my 
boy protested. 

“Yes, you have, and I thi 
ball.” ; 

Whereupon Mr. Ward d 


; 


I had driven from the tee. It 
without a question. I h 
marked it for identification b 
two red dots from either side. 
was a complete mystery how i 
found its way into the Indian’s} 
one had seen him stoop to pick 
had he made any suspicious mc 
had struck him in the back. 
solution I have ever been able ta 
is that by a weird working of chit 
passed through a tear in his sh’ 
mained in this strange lodging ple 
he found it there the youngster’! 
likelihood afraid to make hisii 
known, fearing that he would be 5 
for getting in the way. 
Upon resuming play I almost bt 
match to an end by planting thea 
or four feet away from the cup (¢ 
missing the cup for a 3. We li 
hole, and the deadlock lasted! 
twenty-first green, where Tra 
ten-footer for a 3 and victory. 
I have never regretted losing t# 
to the Old Man. 


Editor’s Note—This is the second @ 
articles by Mr. Travers and Mr. Crov 
will appear in an early issue. 


raightened up suddenly. 
here, Gloria ” he said, and 
and then blurted out, ‘‘There’s 
rx queer about all this!”’ 
do you mean—queer?’’ she de- 


kked at her sitting across the 
ym him. Her hair was almost red 
light, her cheeks glowed, and her 
» bright with the quick life that 
r body and in her mind. 

,” he said. “Because you’re not 
Jed and you’re not hard hit. All 
for a woman to hunt down the 
happens to be in love with, nab 
way she can. Fair enough. But 
-ou’re not in love.” 

did I say that?” 

10W.”” 

isked me,”’ Gloria corrected him, 
I'd fallen in love, and I said no.” 
hen you are in love?”’ 

surse I am,” she answered, and 
{ked across the room to the front 
| against which white shadows 
descended. ‘I’m in love with— 
ag, dear John. And—vwell, the 
’m beginning to find it impossible 
ip what Bart calls the high level 
xformance. If I advance much 
to spinsterhood, I’m bound to be- 
gy and solemn, and perhaps even 
ithetic. I should die if I ever got 
hetic!’’ she ended breathlessly. 
eas, if you marry,” said John, 
1 go on being your natural frivo- 


_ 


tly!” 

7” he reflected, admiring remotely 
‘ler figure silhouetted against the 
ht. “Something in that. Want to 
Jied as a sort of safeguard against 
te dissolution. I see.” 

‘lad you do,’’ she murmured. 
rtheless,’’ he continued, “‘like it 
you were a bit foolish about it. 
) be foolish to get married. Proper 
tives dignity to the proceedings.”’ 
p and walked over to her; stood 
3s beside her, looking out into the 
What about true love?”’ he asked 
\Vhat about heart’s desire?”’ 

| she said, in a muffled voice, “‘as to 
| have to take my chances. I can’t 
lid forever waiting for something 
fe: happen.” 7 
tede the point,’ he said; then, 
her lightly on the arm—‘‘didn’t 
upset you. After all, marriage is 
lent disciplinary experience. Be- 
b Believe thoroughly in marriage 
jen.” 

for men?” queried Gloria rather 


men,’’ answered John, in his most 
/nanner. “‘Not so sure about mar- 
| men.” 

eG 
" days later, when the snow in the 
jets had been converted by an in- 
sah into a dingy joke, Gloria in- 


od her campaign. She inaugurated 
‘dering a lot of spring clothes, by 
; a subtle new perfume, and by 
ier hair washed regularly in lemon 
‘fore it was waved. Aunt Emma 
it these preparations smacked, of 
1 and the devil and urged Gloria 
mplate her soul. 

it isn’t my soul that’s worrying 
plied her niece. ‘It’s my figure. 
i; my hips! I must take off ten 
at least.” 

e dieted and took off a pound and 
larters in six days, and was so 
that she telephoned John Weare 
ly to tell him that she’d lost almost 
nds. He assured her that he was 
or her and asked how things were 


ly nicely,” said Gloria. “I’m having 
tonight with Bart. He thinks he’s 
» talk to me about his new play. He 
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“Let him,’ advised John; and added 
brutally, ‘‘ Might as well get used to his ro- 
mantic vaporings now as later.” 

“Ah, but business before romance!” 
said Gloria. ‘I’ve an idea something may 
happen tonight. I’m going to wear pink 
and look desirable.” 

“‘Siren!’”? exclaimed Aunt Emma, from 
the living room. 

“Aunt Emma deplores my frankness,” 
Gloria murmured into the mouthpiece. 
“But you understand me, don’t you, John 
dear?” 

“Up to a certain point, yes. Must ad- 
mit, though, that I can’t see you marrying 
Bartley Thompson. Just can’t see it. 
Sorry.” 

“Perhaps as you grow older,’’ she told 
him, “your vision will improve.” 

“That,” he said, “sounds enigmatical. 
Don’t know why you should be enigmatical 
with me.” 

“Oh,” returned Gloria, ‘‘I’m just prac- 
ticing.”’ 

“e Ha ! ”? 

“T’ll call you in the morning—tell you 
the news.” 

“Do. Good-by, Gloria. Wish you luck— 
meaning I hope Bart turns you down.” 

“Thanks, darling. ’By.”’ 

But though John waited in all morning, 
Gloria did not telephone. At noon he 
called the Bradford apartment, but Aunt 
Emma informed him that Gloria had gone 
out to buy something. 

“An automobile, I think it was,”’ said the 
widow. 

Whereupon John said, ‘‘No, really? An 
automobile!’’ And herang off, feeling dazed. 
He also felt sore. On his way out to lunch- 
eon he kicked his landlord’s cat off the stoop 
and felt better. 


At four o’clock that afternoon he de-. 


cided that all women were irresponsible, 
inconsiderate and unworthy of intelligent 
consideration. At 4:15 the speaking tube 
in his apartment went “Squawk!” He 
answered it. 

Gloria’s voice said, ‘‘Come on down. 
I’ve got a new car. Thought we might 
drive up the Hudson and maybe have 
dinner.” 

“Oh! H’m! One minute—put on my 
shoes. Be right down.” 

Gloria’s new car was a feline roadster 
that purred contentedly. When he had got 
in beside her it sprang away from the curb 
with a smooth grace that was exhilarating. 

‘‘Romantic, isn’t it?’”’ said Gloria. “‘The 
car, | mean.” 

“e Very.” 

“But it’s a mistake,”’ she continued, “‘to 
think that modern romance is confined to 
mechanics, as Perey Wolfe says it is. I 
know a man Kf 

“Look here, Gloria, can’t stand the sus- 
pense any longer. Are you, or are you not 
engaged to be married to Bartley Thomp- 
son?” 

“T was just coming to that,” replied 
Gloria, swinging out to pass a truck. “You 
see, Bart and I were dining last night at 
Pierre’s. I had fillet mignon with mush- 
room sauce and + 

“Jay walker!’ interrupted John sharply. 

“Pff!’’ said Gloria. ‘Four-wheel prakes— 
wonderful?” 

‘Marvelous,’ 
snapped my head off. 
you propose to Bart?” 

“Not exactly. But I was quite frank 
with him. Funny! He thought at first I 
was joking. Then he looked rather panic- 
stricken, and then Oh, there’s the red 
light!’’ Gloriaappliedthewonderful brakes; 
John’shead jerked forward; thecarstopped. 
“Now we can talk,’”’ she remarked, sitting 
at ease. 

“My neck joint,” he muttered, ‘“‘is weak- 
ening. . What did Bart do, or say?”’ 

“He told me a story—the story of his 
life.” I won’t go into all the details, but it 
seems that when Bart was young—about 
nineteen or twenty—he was madly in love 


’ 


agreed Weare. ‘‘Nearly 
. Well, did 


with a beautiful young girl named Gwendo- 
lyn, who was not very strong.”’ 

“Delicate?” 

““M-m—something wrong with her 
spine—or her lungs. But she was terribly 
spiritual, you know. Bart said she wanted to 
be a butterfly and flit about in the sunlight; 
but she couldn’t because of her bad leg.”’ 

“Bad leg? Thought it was her spine.”’ 

““Oh, well, I guess it was a little of every- 
thing.” 

“‘T see. General invalid,” said John. 


“Yes. And he loved her. And then she 
died.”’ 
“She died?”’ 


“Oh, yes, quite beautifully! But the 
point is that before she died Bart promised 
her he’d never, never marry. He took a 
Bible that was lying handy and kissed it 
and swore that he’d be true to Gwendolyn’s 
memory as long as he lived. And so < 

“Green light!’’ warned John. 

““T see it. Notice my get-away? 
car. Oh, what a darling hat! 
that woman, on top of the bus.” 

““M-m—so Bart stuck to this promise and 
Candidate Number One is out of the run- 
ning,’”’ observed John ruminatively. 

“He didn’t even start,” sighed Gloria. 

“Congratulations,’’ said her friend the 
critic. 

“But I wouldn’t have missed it for worlds. 
It was all so beautiful. Just like a play. 
Infact,’’ she confessed somewhat diffidently, 
“it is a play—Bart’s new one.” 

* “Ah!” exclaimed her companion. 

‘But it’s all quite true, you know; quite, 
quite true—his own story.” 

“My dear Gloria,” said John, “‘don’t like 
to ruin your faith in human nature, and of 
course I think you’re incredibly lucky, be- 
cause no doubt Bart adores you. Everyone 
does. But adoration is one thing and mar- 
riage is another, and the plain fact is, you’ve 
been turned down cold.” 

“Cold nothing!’’ she retorted. “ Bart got 
so worked up over the story of poor Gwen- 
dolyn that he actually perspired. It was 
lovely. And when I told it to Aunt Emma 
she wept. . Shall we go somewhere in 
particular for dinner, or just wander 
around?”’ 

“‘Let’s go somewhere in particular,” said 
John. ‘It’s safer.” 

Gloria glanced at him sidewise. 

““You’re not very adventurous, are you, 
John dear? I suppose it’s your critical 
training.” 

““Mean I’m cautious?” 

““M-m—yes, rather. Not that I blame 
you. But—well, when I do marry I think 
l’llelope. I’ve always wanted to elope—in 
a good fast car, you know. It’d beso dash- 
ing! Just to get in and drive, say, to Maine, 
or the Berkshires, or anywhere at all, and 
then stop and get married casually, in some 
strange town, and then go on again.” 

“But you and I aren’t eloping,” objected 
John. “‘ We’re going to dinner.”’ 

“True,” admitted Gloria, and clicked her 
tongue and said “Idiot!” to a pedestrian 
who dodged in front of her. 

They had dinner that evening at a certain 
little inn, that John knew about, and after- 
ward they walked out on a high bluff over- 
looking the Hudson and sat on a bench 
under a willow. The moon came up quite 
unexpectedly, and Gloria drooped and put 
her head on John’s shoulder and said she 
felt sentimental. 

“Please! I want to be petted.” 

He remembered with sorrow the cat he 
had kicked downstairs that day, andstroked 
her cheek gently with his hand. 

““Why the devil do you want to get mar- 
ried?”’ he asked vaguely. 

““We’ve been over all that.”’ 

“Oh, yes, so we have. But can’t quite 
get it through my head. Everything seems 
so perfect as it is.” 

“Still,” she answered, holding his hand 
against her cheek, ‘‘it can’t go on as it is 
forever.” 

“Why not?” 


Good 
On 
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“Something would happen.” 

“To break up our friendship?”’ 

“Yes, I’m afraid so,’’ she whispered, 
hardly uttering the words. 

“What?” 

At that she sat up suddenly and said in a 
matter-of-fact tone, ‘‘I might fall in love 
with you.” 

“Fall in H’m—good Lord!” 

“Well, it’s possible, you know. Then 
everything’d be in a mess.” 

se Why? ” 

“Because love has to end somewhere, 
sometime. Only friendship can last indefi- 
nitely.”’ 

He considered this; and turning to her, 
finally said with a kind of wonder, “ Funny 
how wise you are—at times.”’ 

“Tt isn’t wisdom,” she said. “It’s self- 
ishness. One wants to keep one’s real— 
treasures.”’ ‘ 

“Gloria!” 

“Any woman can marry. Most women 
do, and it’s quite right that they should. 
See Aunt Emma’s favorite lecture, Para- 
graph Three. But I don’t think many of 
them have what I’ve got in you.” 

He put his hand on hers. 

“What have you got in me?” he asked. 

“T don’t quite know. Something beyond 
ordinary experience, beyond the biological 
scheme. Something—call it whatever you 
like—outside the relationships that are usu- 
ally possible.” 

“Good girl!”’ he said approvingly. 

“Why?” 

“Because you’ve said it. All clear now 
between you and me—what?”’ 

“All clear,” said Gloria, in a low tone. 

‘‘Nicething, friendship. Goesalong way. 
Gets in where passion can’t be allowed.” 
He paused, and then added, noting the sheen 
of her hair in the moonlight, “‘Like you a 
lot, you know. Promise that no husband of 
yours will ever come between us?” 

“‘T promise,’’ said Gloria. 


qr 


URING the next few weeks nothing 

happened. The world, it is true, went 
on revolving about the sun and the early 
summer fashions arrived from Paris, but 
still nothing of interest happened. Gloria 
couldn’t decide on herlist. “I knowsomany 
attractive men. And they’ve all made love 
to me at one time or another. Life with any 
of them would be marvelous for six months. 
After that I’m not sure. As a matter of 
fact, I’m not sure of anything. I must 
think.” 

“Watch and pray,” said Aunt Emma. 

“Watch out and diet,’’ muttered her niece 
thoughtfully. 

So April passed in a confusion of weathers, 
and May came with her fixed smile. . . . 
Bartley Thompson’s new play, The Prom- 
ise, was produced and made a surreptitious 
hit, because by that time of year most of 
the critics had run out of adjectives and 
were going to Europe in search of new ones. 
But John Weare thought it was terrible, 
and wrote a piece for his magazine saying 
so. Whereupon he received a dignified note 
from Mr. Thompson, in which the latter as- 
sured him of his—Thompson’s—profound 
distaste for critics in general and for him— 
John Weare—in particular. This note John 
showed to Gloria, who said ‘“‘H’m—Bart 
means it,’’ and then began to talk about her 
costume for the Allied Arts Fancy Dress 
Ball. 

It was John’s custom annually to take 
Gloria to the Allied Arts Ball. This year, 
for convenience, he was to dress in Gloria’s 
apartment, which was only a block from 
the hotel, and afterward spend the night 
there. 

“You can have my room. I’ll bunk in 
with Aunt Emma,” said Gloria, arranging 
matters. 

“All right,’’ said John. 

So on the night of the ball—up to which 
time nothing had happened —he, gowned in 
a chaste monk’s robe, escorted or at least 
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“Americans” 
help make Victrolas 


Mise the Victor Talking Machine Company 
began its extraordinary work of pioneering 
in registering and reproducing sound, it had to blaze 
new standards of mechanical accuracy. Equip- 
ment for its plant was selected for accuracy, re- 
liability and adherence to uniform standards—the 
essential requisites for its own product. 


That long ago it chose American Steel Split Pul- 
leys to transmit power from lineshaft to machine. 


Since that time the development of Victor Records 
and Victrolas has been a matter of continuous 
progress, built upon unrelenting standards. 


Incessant work and unrelaxed accuracy finally 
brought forth the marvelous Orthophonic 
Victrola, ushering in a new epoch in the mastery 
of sound reproduction. 


The new manufacturing task exacted increasing 
mechanical accuracy, a standard to which, how- 
ever, “American”? Pulleys were entirely adapted 
because of their balance, their freedom from excess 
weight and their rigid construction that transmits 
power smoothly and efficiently without vibration. 


The American Pulley Company 


Manufacturers of Stee! Split Transmission 
Pulleys, Pressed Steel Shaft Hangers, 


Nearest distributor listed in MacRae’s Blue Book 


and Pressed Steel Shapes. 
4200 Wissahickon Avenue Philadelphia, Pa. 
| PRESSED STEEL \ 
STEEL SPLIT 


Literature explaining the advantages of 


“American” Pulleys and ‘‘American’’ Pressed 
———eeee PATENTED 


Steel Hangers will be sent promptly on request. 
PATENTEO eee 


-eolonial? Is that 


accompanied Gloria to the party. And im- 
mediately thereafter a number of things 
happened, all of which—to be ruthlessly 
psychological—were due tothegeneraleftect 
of Gloria’s costume. 

That costume, to describe it briefly— 
whichis the only way it could be described — 
consisted of a single garment; a tawny, 
mottled garment colored and draped to rep- 
resent a leopard’s skin. There were mottled 
stockings to match, and golden sandals, and 
anklets of golden fur. The rest, so to say, 
was Gloria. 

“Am I beautiful?”’ she asked of John 
Weare as they rotated with the mob in the 
ballroom. 

And he said, ‘‘Beautiful! You look as 
though you’d just stepped out of the jungle.”’ 

“Or into it,’ she observed; and added, 
witha glance about the room, “I’veanotion 
it’s going to be good hunting tonight.” 

“What d’you mean—good hunting? 
Have you finally made out your list?”’ 

“T’ve decided to do without a list!’’ Her 
eyes, fixed on his, were bright and keen, 
reckless. ‘‘I’m going to be a good eat, and 
prowl.” 

“Thought you were going to be modern 
about it. Thought you were going to delib- 
erate.” 

“T’ve changed my tactics. From now on 
I’m going to be—not modern but universal. 
I’m going to leave it to fate. After all, mar- 
riage is a gamble. . Oh, there’s Percy 
Wolfe!”’ she cried, and nodded to a man 
dressed as Mephistopheles. “I winked at 
him,’’ she murmured to John. 

“That’s not leaving it to fate,” 
her grimly. 

“Oh, well, a wink means nothing nowa- 
days. It’s pathetically inadequate. 

And there’s Tommy Fenton and Berwick 
Paine and—oh, there’s Bart!” 

“Bart?” 

“Right over there!” 

“Mean that thin nut dressed up to look 


” 


he told 


” 


“Yes, it is. Now you can see 
“You’reright. Whatalookhegaveme!”’ 
“You panned his play,” said Gloria. 
“Why does he write plays?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know. . . . But he’s 

a good dancer. Oh, here he comes! He’s 
going to cut in. My costume must be a suc- 
cess! A bientét! Don’t look so savage, my 
darling. Why, hello, Bart!” 

John Weare, moving out of the current 
of dancers, watched her, scowling. Why the 
deuce should Gloria be so gracious to a man 
who had refused to marry her? Ah, the 
great playwright wasn’t going to get far 
with her! There stood Perey Wolfe, wait- 
ing. Bravo, Percy! Andthere were Tommy 
and Berwick, advancing from opposite sides 
of the room! 

Gloria, in her leopard costume, had, John 
counted, exactly six different partners in 
one circuit of the ballroom. And then, to 
his intense indignation, he saw Bartley 
Thompson cut infor thesecond time. Strid- 
ing forward through the crowd, he clapped 
the playwright smartly on the shoulder. 

“Pardon me,” said John, and gathered 
the bright-eyed Gloria into his protecting 
arms. She looked up at him and laughed. 
“Cats,”’ she said, ‘‘must lead a nice life. 
I’m having a beautiful time.” 

John said, ‘Glad you are,” and was going 
to say more, but an insistent masculine fin- 
ger was already tapping at his shoulder 
blade. 

“Pardon me,” said the Mephistophelean 
Percy Wolfe, ‘‘May I cut in?” 

On the whole, John had a rotten evening. 
In fact, he spent most of it in the smoking 
room, emerging only three or four times to 
dance with Gloria. But each time she was 
snatched from his arms before he’d gone 
halfway around the room. So he didn’t 
know, till the ball was over and they’d got 
back to the apartment, the final results of 
her night’s adventure. 

“Well,” he asked, when they had reached, 
at three o’clock in the morning, the privacy 
of the Bradford living room, ‘‘what luck?”’ 

““Marvelous,”’ said Gloria, and sighed, 
and sank wearily into a chair. ‘I’ve done 
it this time. I’m engaged.” 


JjJanua 
“To Percy!’”’ guessed John. Gl 
ded. ‘‘No!” he said incredulous} 


“Yes. But that isn’t all.” 

“Eh? What? What isn’t all? 

“Well, you see,”’ said Gloria, 
suddenly into mild hysteria, “‘T 
gaged to Tommy Fenton.” 

“Tommy!” 

“And also,” she shrieked fae 
Berwick Paine!” 

“Three of them?” 

“Yes, three of them.” 


“Good Lord!” said John. ‘ 
clean-up !”’ 
“Yes; and what’s more, I’n 


luncheon tomorrow with Bart.” 
“Bart Thompson? Mean you’) 
luncheon with a 
“Yes. You see, he—he—said ~ 
“Stop giggling, Gloria!” | 
“T’m not giggling. It’s ‘just th 
tired, I —— 

“What did that idiot Thom 
“He isn’t an idiot! You’re 
You # ; 

“Tell me what he said.” . 
“Well,” gasped Gloria, “he tok 
been thinking it over and he’d dec 
it was wrong and—and sort of w 
live man to be bound by any such 
promise as he’d made to Gwendol 
he said he’d seen Gwendolyn 
cently—in a dream, you know—a 
sure by the way she looked at = 
wanted him to be happy and owe 
stand perfectly if he—if he 
“Not so loud, Gloria! 
Wake up Aunt Emma!” 
She clapped her hand over hern 
gazed helplessly at her friend Jo 
“Three of them,” she said in 
voice. “And Bart’s going to pr 
morrow. I know heis!”’ 
“Why worry about him?” fun 
“You've got prospects enough 
him—for which you ought to be} 
“But what'll I do? Let them: 
or take them in order?” 

“Don’t know. Hell ofajam. V 
you first?” 
“Percy.” 

“Why didn’t you stop with Pe 

“Couldn’t,”’ she replied ir 
“Tommy insisted, and after tha’ 
be a sort of habit.” 

““Nonsense!’’said John, waving 
“Go to bed and sleep it off. E 
matrimonial spree. Get over it in ' 
ing.” 

“Oh,” said Gloria, ‘‘I’ve bee 
before, lots of times. But this isi 
It may be funny—heaven know 
but it’s serious too. Because tl} 
mean to go through with it.” 

She was sitting erect and ter? 
chair; a strange, slender figure w 
ing eyes and nervous hands f 
mottled cloth at her breast. T) 
once she crumpled down and pul 
on the arm of the chair and gave a) 

“Tife is—such a farce,”’ she sa 
yet, when you expect it to be no'l 
it turns into something queer i 
and i 

“Gloria!” | 

“I wish you’d kiss me, John de” 

He got up, a trifle confused, 1 
over to her and bent down ang) 
cheek. 

‘Night, Gloria. Time to go ! 

“Yes, Iknowit. ’mgoing. Gal 
said Gloria, and smiled sleepily, 
with a languid, drowsy grace in 
creet asylum of Aunt Emma’s 
John went into Gloria’s room, a 
comfortable and charming. But 
he didn’t sleep well that night. 

They had breakfast together a 
thenext day. Gloria was in excellit 
She said that life seemed unusual | 
to her that morning—she ei 
why—and would her friend John’ 
looking so solemn? 

“Ts it the coffee?” she asked s 

“No, it’syou. I’m wondering ¥ 
going to do about your three 
husbands.” 

(Continued on Page 7! 
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nstall Willards 


| 1. You'll have better reception 


2. You'll save money 


| 3. You can recharge 
them at home 


Tells why wittara 
“A” and “B”’ Batteries 
stay new through a long 
period of use. Also tells 
how to recognize battery 
newness. 


/hatever radio set you buy—what- for you that they are doing in 204 
‘hook-up you build, will give you leading broadcasting stations. Greater 
“r results if you select reliable, economy in radio set operation— 
powered, rechargeable batteries greater ease of recharging—are fur- 
'tnish the power. Install Willards! ther reasons for selecting Willards 
ithem do the same good job for your set. To, 


Sales and Service through Tells how tc hook 
up your Willards so that 


recharging is as easy as 
turning on a light. 


Ask us for these leaflets, 
or write Willard Storage 
Battery Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
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You don’t need to give 
either an alibi or an ex- 
planation when you 
send a broken Conklin 
Endura to the factory 
for 


placement. 


free repair or re- 
For this 
amazing fountain pen is 
sold with a bona fide 
unconditional and_ per- 
petual guarantee. In 
black, mahogany and 
red—$5., $6. and $7. Try 
it wherever good pens 
are sold, 


Other Conklin pens at $2.75, $3.50 and | 


more. In rubber and all precious metals. 


Conklin pencils to match $3.00 and | 


more. Conklin sets, pen and pencil, it 


a rich box at $8.00 and more. 


THE CONKLIN PEN MEG. CO. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
LONDON BARCELONA 


ENDURA 


Unconditionally & Perpetually Guarantecd 
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(Continued from Page 76) 
“T’d forgotten them,”’ confessed Gloria. 
“Forgotten them? How could you?”’ 
| “Well, I mean, I wasn’t exactly thinking 
| of them,” she said, and smiled sweetly, and 
passed him the marmalade. 

Butshe wasnot permitted, as it happened, 
to avoid thinking of her three prospective 
husbands much longer. For the maid came 
into the dining room and said, “‘Some tele- 
| grams for you, Miss Gloria.” 

“Some telegrams!” repeated Gloria. 
“Heavens! How many?” 

“Three, miss.” 

“Three?” 

“Yes, miss. They all came at once, so 
| they did. And I says to the boy, I says, 
‘Well!’ I says, and the boy says to me ——”’ 

“All right, let’s have them,” interrupted 
Gloria, extending her hand. 

“Yes, miss,”’ said the maid, and surren- 
dered the telegrams and went out reluc- 
tantly. 

Gloria opened the three yellow envelopes, 
unfolded the three sheets of yellow paper 
and spread them out on the table before 
her. There was a brief pause; then, “My 
lovers,” she said calmly, ‘‘are in full re- 
treat. They’re flying in all directions. It’s 
| a complete rout.” 

“What do they say?” asked John. 

“Practically the same thing. I’ll read 
youCommunique Number One,’ said Gloria, 
and read as follows: 


““Unspeakably disappointed stop regret 
important business taking me South for in- 
definite stay stop under circumstances do 
not feel I can ask you to wait for me stop 
please accept heartbroken assurances of un- 
dying affection stop think kindly of one 
plunged into abyss of despair stop.’ 


“That’s from Perey Wolfe,” she con- 
cluded with admirable disinterestedness. 

“And the others?” 

“Are from Tommy Fenton and Berwick 
Paine. They’re different from Percy’s in 
language, punctuation and direction, but 
they have the same general drift. Tommy’s 
going West and Berwick’s going to Europe. 
Otherwise it’s unanimous,” said Gloria, 
crumpling the three telegrams into a wad. 

“Looks to me,’’ remarked John, “ 


as 


| though the boys had got together and com- 


pared notes.” 
“Well,” snapped Gloria, ‘‘I wish the boys 


| bon voyage. Not that I really blame them. 
After all, it was my fault. 
, to beso reckless. That’s what comes of try- 


I’d no business 


ing to hedge one’s bets.”’ 

“You don’t really care, do you, Gloria?”’ 
he asked gently. 

“Care!”’ she flung back at him, and 


| springing up, stood looking at him with 


flashing eyes. ‘‘Of courseI don’t care! Why 
should I? Men arestupid brutes. Yes, stu- 
pid, dull, blind, deaf and dumb—particu- 


| larly dumb—all of them! That’s how much 
| I care!’’ said Gloria, and hurled the wad of 


telegrams across the table, and turning, 
swept out of the room like an indignant 
angel, leaving John Weare aghast. 

He was still aghast when, a few minutes 
later, Aunt Emma entered and asked him 
sternly what he had done to Gloria. 

“1? I’ve done nothing!”’ he protested, 
with, however, a sense of mysterious and 


| unjustified guilt. 


“But she said it was you.” 
“Gloria said Oh, but you must be 


a | mistaken, Mrs. Bradford. I’dnothing what- 
| ever to do with it. No, really! It was those 


three chaps—the men she was engaged to— 
mean the boys—ha-ha! Mean her fiancés. 
She must have told you about them.” 

“Yes, she told me this morning that she 
was engaged to three different men. But 
I = SKY 

“Well, you see, they’ve ducked. H’m— 
mean they’ve ducked—er—gone away—all 
three of them—South, East and West. All 
bets off. No engagements. Naturally, 
Gloria’s upset. Er ——” 

“Do you mean that Gloria’s not engaged 
at all?”’ queried Aunt Emma. 

“M-m—just that.’ 

“We-e-ell!”’ exclaimed the widow; and 
then, grimly, “No wonder she’s in tears!” 
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John took a quick step forward, grasped 
Aunt Emma’s arm. 

“What? IsGloria—she’snot crying, Mrs. 
Bradford? She can’t be!”’ 

“Oh, can’t she? That’s all you know 
about it.” 

“But she mustn’t! 
does care!” 

“Care? About being turned down by all 
the men in town? Of course she cares! Any 
girl would.” 

“Must dosomething about it,’’ said John, 
tugging at the elderly woman’s sleeve. 
““Can’t let Gloria go on being upset. Can’t 
have her shedding tears.” 

“Stop jerking my sleeve, John Weare! 
You'll rip the seams.”’ 

“Oh! Sorry. But—we must do some- 
thing.” 

“There’s nothing,’ said Aunt Emma fa- 
talistically, ‘‘to be done. All this is a nat- 
ural judgment on Gloria. She’s gone on so 
long dodging marriage and making fun of 
it—avoiding the really serious things of 
life—that now when she wants to assume 
the responsibilities of a wife and mother she 
doesn’t know how to go about it. All the 
men of her acquaintance are either loafers 
or intellectuals, and neither have the slight- 
est desire to assume the really serious re- 
sponsibilities of life. Did I say that before? 
Well, anyway, the point is that Gloria’s 
doomed.” 

““Doomed?”’ 

“Yes, she is; because she doesn’t know 
the sort of man who wanted to be a hus- 
band.” 

“Look here,” said John, pulling his chin, 
“how about me?” 

“ee You ! ” 

“Yes—er—ha—joke, isn’tit? But—er— 
we must do something. Can’t have Gloria 
crying her eyes out for lack of a dumb hus- 
band. Frightful! And I—er—h’m—never 
thought of it till just now. Marriage, I 
mean. But I’ve got a job, you know, and— 
don’t think I’d mind so much. Mean I 
wouldn’t mind, really. And Gloria likes 
me. She’d be pleased.”’ 

“Oh, would she?” came in a cold, clear 
voice from the far end of the dining room. 
“Would she?” 

They turned and saw Gloria advancing 
majestically toward them. She reached the 
table, gripped it with both hands and stood 
facing them. 

“T heard what you said—every word of 
it,” she brought out deliberately and pleas- 
antly. “It’s awfully nice of you, John dear. 
I appreciate your generosity “4 

“Gloria!” he groaned. 

a but I really can’t accept the sacri- 
fice. It’s a little—too much. And after all, 
I’m not so hopeless as that. I’m not so 
hopeless that I have to fall back on charity.” 

“Charity!” exclaimed John. “All right, 
Gloria, if that’s how you want to take 
it 


Good Lord, then she 


“He meant well,” put in Aunt Emma 
tartly. 

“T’ve no doubt he did,” retorted Gloria, 
“and, as I’ve already said, I appreciate it. 
But I wouldn’t think of marrying anyone 
who simply meant well. I’d rather go on 
being a spinster all my days.”’ 

. “Youprobably will!” snapped thewidow. 

At that Gloria laughed; and was sud- 
denly devilishly gay, impudent. 

“No,” she cried, ‘‘I won’t! Do you know 
why? Because I’m going to marry the next 
man who proposes to me—at once—before 
he has time to change his mind. I’m going 
to gobble him up, elope with him 

She broke off abruptly. 

The maid had come in from the hall and 
was standing agape on the threshold of the 
dining room. 

“What is it?’”’ asked Gloria, over her 
shoulder. 

“Tf you please, miss,”’ answered the serv- 
ant, “‘Mr. Thompson’s here.”’ 

“Here! Where?’ rapped out Aunt 
Emma. 

“Downstairs, ma’am. The operator tele- 
phoned up to say he was calling to take 
Miss Gloria out to luncheon.” 

“Oh, yes,”’ said Gloria—‘‘yes, so he is! 
Ask the operator to ask Mr. Thompson to 


‘well of me.”’ 


Januar 


wait. I’ll be ready in ten minut 
minutes, do You understand?” 
“Yes, miss.” 
The maid went out. 


trophe hasn’t yet arrived. Ther 
ray of hope.” ; 
John strode forward, looked at 
time and then held out his hand 
“Guess you and I don’t underg 
other after all,’”’ he said quietly. Pe 
way—good luck, Gloria.” : 
“Thanks, J ohn dear,” she repli 
ing very straight and still before} 
Downstairs in the foyer, hea 
face with Bartley Thompson 
looked at each other, exchanged | 
did not speak. Then John wen ‘ 
stepped out into the sunlight ito 
him that he was jealous of Tho 
ous! The thought stunned hi 
still in the middle of the sidew 
dered what, if anything, was 
about it. 


Iv 


[ae the following afternoon, ] 
ished, with a weary contempt 
labors, his weekly article, John w 
ing a cup of tea when there came 
at the door of his apartment. Hi 
the door and opened it. 4 

The rather incredible but unm 
figure of Bartley Thompson confror 
Tall, thin, brittle, with a romantic 
ing under his chin, the playwrig 
there, quite conscious, thought Jol 
dramatic impression he created, 
his first words were designedly dra 

“T have come to tell you, 
that lam engaged to bemarried 

““Ah!”’ said John, and was 
curious prickling at the back of his 

“Yes,” said Bartley. dk 

“Come in.” 

“Thank you.” 

Mr. Thompson stepped into 
living room. 

“Needless to say,” he remarked 


= sh 


e3. 
Pi 


tered, ‘‘I should hardly have 

on you of my own accord.” . 
“No,” said John. 

“The fact is, I am here at 
quest.”’ | 
“Mean Gloria asked you to eo 

me?” i 
“Exactly.” y 
“Have a drink,” said John, a 

dially. 
“No, thank you.” ‘q 
“Well, have a chair.” ; 
Mr. Thompson bowed and sat di 

dignity. John took a chair faci 

They looked at each other, and ag 

felt that bristling sensation at the 

his neck. 

_ “Letus,’’saidtheplaywright, i 
“As frank as you ial cou 
“You and J are natural enema 

other hand, you are a friend of Glo: 

fact, she tells me that she considers 
best friend on earth.” 

“When did she tell you Pe 

“Yesterday, at luncheon—j 
promised to marry me.’ 

“Oh,I see. H’ m—yes—splendid! 

of course, I’m glad that Gloria t 


“J,” said Mr. Thompson, “an 
glad. From my standpoint, Glori: 
tion for you—if I may call it thal 
tremely unfortunate. But for he 
have agreed to come to you and—al 
an effort to—ah—rise above the il 
you have done me as a dramatist. 

“Injustices? Oh, you mean Mm 
about your plays? H’m, well, that 
quarrel, Mr. Thompson. Suppose 
go into it.” 

“T should like to!”’ declared 
trifle excitedly. ‘“‘I should oxida 
the bottom of your dislike for my 

“T assure you,” said John pl 
“that it’s bottomless.” 

Bartley jumped in his chair. 

“There you go!” he cried. ‘ 
the sort of thing you say in p 

(Continued on Page | 


tontinued from Page 78) 

| with you,” he added nobly. 
{ed Gloria I wouldn’t.” He paused, 
iz to regain his composure; then, 
wanted you to know our plans,” 
‘ith a chill smile. 

/ Your plans?” 


| say? Eloping? Mean you’re— 
re.”’ 


_said John, restraining a sudden 
obe violent. ‘‘ May I ask how and 


tht, in Gloria’s car, at six o’clock,” 
|r. Thompson, apparently deriving 
| pleasure from these details. 

x tonight? But that’s within an 


packed,” the other informed him 
tion. 

‘rou can’t! How can you get mar- 
yht?”’ 

lon’t intend to. The plan is to 
imorning; there’s a full moon, you 


1’t know,’ muttered John. 

then, early tomorrow, we’ll stop, 
we happen to be, get a license, 
inister, have him marry us and 

\-I see. Romantic, isn’t it?” 
hompson turned pink. 

only telling you this,” he stated 
t feverishly, ‘“‘because Gloria in- 

he said—ah—that she hoped you 
ive us your’—the word came 
your blessing.” 

Veare smiled. 

ive you more than that,” he said. 

/: you my honest, critical opinion.” 

ion?” 

our elopement.”’ 

'—ah—what the deuce do you 

demanded Thompson. 

iad got up from his chair and was 

| aimlessly about the room, his 


his pockets, a faint grin on his lips. 
‘said a moment ago that you 
‘understand why I disliked your 
a playwright, or words to that 
vell, I'll tell you why. It’s because 
‘uch an infernal sentimentalist, 
yn!” 
ts Look here 4 
still. Keep your shirt on. You 
it, and I’m telling you.”’ John 
suddenly and pointed his finger at 
r. “That last play.of yours was 
ntimentality. Had no spine, no 
e—and neither had your hero! 
. of a healthy man turning recluse 
ecause of a maudlin promise made 
serical invalid!” 
hompson sat gripping the arms of 
—to keep, no doubt, from spring- 
is obnoxious critic’s throat. 
don’t know what you're talking 
he almost shouted. “I myself am 
of that play! It all happened to 
d I am not turning recluse! I’m 
throw off the shackles of that un- 
e€ promise—a promise given, I as- 
1, under the stress of great emo- 
id marry Gloria!” 
” returned John Weare, with caus- 
yeration, “you’re going to marry 
yut you're going to do it exactly as 
cribes. You’re going to elope with 
tly as she wants to elope. In other 
= as you tied yourself up to that 
zr _ See 
/name,” put in Thompson icily, 
wendolyn.” 
- just as you tied yourself up to 
lyn, so now you're going to tie 
up to Gloria.” 
ny that!” cried the playwright. 
. John wheeled and leveled his 
t—an extraordinarily satisfactory 


_ you deny,’”’ he demanded, “that 
i scheme of the elopement was and 
oY a 
v did—how do you know?” blurted 
tley unwarily. 
nize it,” said John. ‘I recognize 
ypically feminine idea. A whim—a 
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pure whim! Why, you're even going to 
elope in Gloria’s car!” 

“True,” admitted Gloria’s prospective 
husband. : 

“Come now, Thompson, be honest. 
Look into your own mind. Every man has 
somewhere in his head a notion of what, to 
him, would be the ideal marriage. What is 
yours? Is it this? Is it?” 

Bartley Thompson got slowly to his feet. 
His color, by this time, was a rare shade of 
purple. 

“No,” he said, ‘‘to be absolutely frank 
with you, it is not. My idea of the ideal 
marriage if 

“Well?” 

Thompson’s lips worked silently. He 
seemed to be fascinated by John Weare’s 
steady gaze—or perhaps his fascination 
was due to the incredible phenomenon of 
his own desire. 

“T have always,” he said finally, with a 
kind of hypnotic wistfulness—‘“‘I have al- 
ways wanted to go to Niagara Falls.” 

“Bravo!” cried John; and stepping for- 
ward, clutched the playwright by the shoul- 
ders. “Do it! Go there! Make Gloria go 
there! Stand up for yourself, man! This is 
important. Start wrong and you'll end 
wrong. Give in to her now and you'll be a 
slave to her whims the rest of your life!” 

“Why,” asked. Bartley confusedly— 
“why should you care?” 

“Care? Because I’m a critic of life as 
well as of the theater. Because I can’t 
stand sentimentality—can’t abide it—and 
finally because I believe that for you to 
elope as you’ve planned to elope would be 
the worst thing in the world—for Gloria!”’ 

“You mean you think I ought to do it 
for her sake?” 

“For her sake most of all!’’ exclaimed 
John, and added importunately, “‘There’s 
still time, Thompson. Gloria needs a firm 
hand. She needs discipline. Go see her! 
Go now! Tell her it’s Niagara Falls or 
nothing. Or—no, better not go see her. 
That would look like pleading. That 
would look weak. Send her a telegram.” 

“A telegram!” 

“Yes. You know, as a dramatist, that 
nothing is more effective than a telegram. 
Human beings always fudgethings. They’re 
frail. They veer and shift and waver like 
weathercocks. But a telegram is fate!” 

“You’re right about that,’ agreed 
Thompson eagerly. “‘I once wrote a play 
in which the whole plot hinged on a tele- 
gram.” 

““There you are!” 

“Yes—but—how can I ask Gloria to 
change her plans now? She has her heart 
set on eloping tonight!” 

“Well, isn’t there a night train to Niagara 
Falls? Must be a night train.” 

“Yes, at 7:30. . . . I’ve often dreamed 
of it,’’ sighed the distraught and unhappy 
lover. 

“Then send Gloria a telegram. You'll be 
a better man for it, a freer man!” 

“But how can I explain?” 

“Don’t explain. Just be definite. Make 
it strong. Something like this,’ urged 
John, and thrust out his chin, and gazed at 
the ceiling and improvised lustily: 


‘Have decided we are going to Niagara 
Falls stop by train stop if you love me 
meet me at the information bureau Grand 
Central Station upper level tonight at 7:15 
sharp stop.” 


Mr. Thompson looked at John Weare 
and repeated vaguely, ‘“‘Stop.’’ Then sud- 
denly a light came into his eyes. His chest 
heaved and his thin, brittle figure straight- 
ened with a snap. 

“Mr. Weare,” he said, ‘‘you and I are, 
and always will be, natural enemies. But 
you’ve told me what no friend would dare 
tell me, and that is the truth about myself. 
You’ve discovered the weakness in my na- 
ture. I admit it. I will not offer to shake 
hands with you. That would be—mere 
sentimentality. But I will say this: That I 
accept your criticism and your advice in 
the spirit in which they are offered. I am 
now going to send a telegram to Gloria. It 
will be, I assure you, the most dramatic 
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composition of my career, and the most 
inspiring. For it’ll mean that hereafter I 
will be, as you say, a better and a freer 
man.” 

““M’m—lI hope so,” said John. 
afternoon, Mr. Thompson.” 


Vv 


divas at dawn the next morning a sleek, 
feline roadster drew up at the crest of a 
hill overlooking a beautiful New England 
valley, in the hollow of which nestled a 
beautiful New England town. On the 
single seat of the roadster sat a man who 
looked as though he might be a critic, and a 
woman who looked as though she might be 
an angel—the sort of angel who has had a 
particularly heavenly existence. 

“We're lost,’ she said. “Do you care, 
John dear?” 

“Dear Gloria,’ he answered, ‘‘I’m glad 
Ofte. 

“Then I apologize.” 

“For what?” 

“That night we drove up the Hudson for 
dinner, I said you weren’t adventurous.” 

“But I’m not going to dinner with you 
now, I’m eloping with you!” 

“My darling!” cried Gloria, and after 
that they sat for a long time and looked at 
the sunrise. Finally she said, “I wonder 
whether poor Bart is still waiting at the 
information bureau.” 

“Information bureau? Oh, yes, the 

Grand Central Station. H’m—I’d almost 
forgotten i : 
_ “How could you?” murmured Gloria; 
and added, with a rapt look at the rose- 
colored east, ‘Poor, innocent Bart! When 
I got his telegram I almost died, it was so 
funny! How did you ever manage to get 
him to send it?”’ 

“Psychological stuff,” said John sol- 
emnly. ‘‘I proved to him that the idea of 
eloping with you—in your car—in the way 
you'd planned to elope—was sheer senti- 
mentality—an out and out surrender of his 
masculine right to dominate.” 

“But you’re eloping with me—in my 
car!’’ protested Gloria. 

He looked at her and grinned faintly. 

“Oh, well, I’m only a critic! And any- 
way, I don’t mind a little sentimentality— 
on my honeymoon.” 

“Sweet word!’’ she said; and asked 
dreamily, “‘ Did you ever think there’d be a 
honeymoon—with me?”’ 

“Must have thought it subconsciously,” 
he answered, tugging at his chin. “Did 
you think it?” he asked, suddenly twisting 
about and looking at her. 

*‘T hoped it,’’ said Gloria. 

“Well, then, why’d you turn me down 
that morning after the ball—was it day be- 
fore yesterday ?—when I proposed to you?”’ 

‘Because I didn’t think you loved me. I 
mean—this way. And I—well, I did love 
you.” 

“Mean all the time? Mean you loved me 
from the beginning?”’ 

“Yes,’’ replied Gloria, “from the begin- 
ning.” 

“And yet you went rushing about, trying 
to marry everybody else in town! Why’d 
you do that? Lord! You almost did marry 
Bart Thompson. If I hadn’t stepped in at 
the last minute He 

“‘ Ah,” said Gloria, “perhaps I knew that 
you would step in—at the last minute. Be- 
cause you’re rather a last-minute person, 
dear John.” 

He gazed at her with a wonder that was 
not so much admiration as humility. 

“Mamma!” he said at last, and took her 
in his arms and held her as close as the 
steering wheel would permit. “There’s one 
little detail,’ he said, “‘that we’ve still got to 
arrange. Down there’satown. Don’t know 
what town it is, or even what state it’s in; 
but—there must be a minister in it some- 
where, a minister who could marry us. Now 
question is, shall we drive down, stir up the 
parson and get married or shall we, on this 
glorious and perfect morning, go on to the 
next town, or possibly the next?” 

“Oh, pff!’’ answered Gloria with a long 
sigh. ‘‘Let’s go on. After all, you can 
always get married.” 


“Good 
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ANSONIA 
SQUARE PIRATE 


SQUARE PIRATE $2,,50 


New Clocks 


by an 


Old Clockmaker 


For over half a century, An- 
sonia has been a household word. 
In very many homes there are 
Ansonia Clocks that have been 
giving satisfactory service for 
twenty-five years or more. 


The new Ansonia Squareclox 
are even better than the old 
clocks. Better looking too; made 
in both antique gold finish and 
a finish that looks like platinum. 
Neither of them tarnishes nor 
shows finger marks. They stand 
squarely on a flat base which can- 
not scratch the furniture. 


One of these described below 
is just the clock you need. You 
can get it at any leading jeweler’s, 
department store or drug store. 
Don’t forget the name “Square- 
Cloxe: 


A 1 The ONLY 10-DAY 

| Square Simplex. gutomatic alarm 
clock. Alarm stops and automat- 

ically resets. 51’’ high x 44” wide. $6.00 


Black dial, radium hands and numerals, $1.25 extra. 


The ONLY alarm clock 
Square Racket. striking hour and half 
hour. Gong strike silenced when desired. 
Strikes correct hour when started 
again. 51” high x44/’wide. 30 hours. $5 00 
Black dial, radium hands and numerals, $1.25 extra. 


K Intermittent alarm. Sil- 

Square Service. yer dial with Jade hands 
and numerals; 51’’ highx 44” wide. 

Runs 30 hours TAN oof, $3.50 


Silver dial, radium hands and numerals, $1.00 extra. 
‘ Continuous alarm; 41” 
Square Pirate. jiohx } 


<34” wide. 
| Runs 30 hours sais ; f $2.50 


Black dial, radium hands and numerals, $1.00 extra. 


Continuous or intermit- 
Square Rascal. tent alarm; 2?” 


high x 2?” wide. Runs 30 hours. $3.25 
Black dial, radium hands and numerals, $1.00 extra. 
Prices in Canada are a bit higher. 
(Patents Pending) 
THE ANSONIA CLOCK COMPANY 
Makers of Fine Clocks for Half a Century 
7th Ave. & 12th St., Dept. P, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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3} Saran 
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TYPE 1-A 


TYPE 2-A 


AIAN NANA 


TYPE 2.B 


HATEVER building require- 
ment you may have for one or 
two stories, it can be most econom- 
ically met for you by Truscon. 
Truscon designs your building from 
standardized units. You make the 
substantial saving effected by stand- 
ardized production. 


And you make additional savings 
because Truscon not only designs 
and manufactures your building but 
delivers and erects it for you, taking 
complete responsibility throughout. 


You get durable, non-burning, rust 
resistant copper steel construction. 
You get that construction quickly 
—in less than half the time ordina- 
rily required for permanent build- 
ings and you get it adapted in every 
detail to your exact need. 


It will be to your advantage to in- 
vestigate the savings in a Truscon 
Building designed for just your par- 
ticular needs. 


Return now the coupon below for 
complete information and catalog. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, U. S. A. 


Warehouses and Offices in All Principal Cities. 
Foreign Trade Division, New York. 
The Truscon Laboratories, Detroit, Mich. 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Canada, Ltd., Walkerville, Ont. 


YRUSCON 


PERMANENT 


mh RAPER 


*A Complete Line of Steel Buildings, Steel Windows, Metal 
Lath, Steel Joists, Steel Poles, Concrete Reinforcing for 
Buildings and Roads, Pressed Steel Specialties, Water- 
proofing and Technical Paints. Truscon Maintains Engineer- 
ing and Warehouse Organizations throughout the Country. 


TRUSCON 
BUILDINGS 
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TYPE 3M-A 


TYPE 3M-B 


TYPE 3.B (with Lantern) 


Truscon 

Insulated and Waterproofed 

Series “B” Buildings 
A light weight, non-burn- 
ing, waterproof roof that 
cannot warp or shrink. 
Takes any degree of insula- 
tion. Built up in any kind 
of weather. Quickly erected. 
Low in cost. Equally effec- 
tive for Factories, Schools, 
Hospitals, Apartments, 
Stores and all buildings 
requiring light weight, 

straight-away roofs. 


Planning-Manufacture- 
Erection-OneContract 
NoExtras 


TRUSCON 
STEEL He er 
Youngstown, Ohio, U.S. A 


Please send me classified catalog ae 
information on a building to be used 
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money; procrastination is the thief of time; 
in plain common-sense business English, it 
is missing a good bet. The Gumbo-Finukus 
Realty Syndicate is your best bet today; it 
enables the small investor to participate 
in large profits; on a salary, you can never 
make big money; get in touch with us at 
once for detailed information.” 

Tomatocan Estates announces in two- 
inch letters that it is Nature’s wonderland 
and the selling sensation; that you can buy 
a $3000 lot in Tomatocan Estates today for 
$1500; that it guarantees to advance and 
advertise the present selling prices of To- 
matocan Estates property 50 per cent, and 
that holding for resale a few months from 
now assures you a profit of 200 per cent; 
that you cannot find a better or surer busi- 
ness proposition in all Florida. 

So they run on, page after page after 
page, in all the newspapers of Florida. 
Spanish galleons and the craft of bucca- 
neers are inextricably entwined with orange 
groves and predevelopment sales and sure 
money-makers and fifty-foot lots in San 
Regurgito Manors. The reader’s mind is 
befuddled with reiterated promises of sud- 
den wealth, ordinary profits, 100 per cent 
profits and 1000 per cent profits, and with 
a tumult of advice, suggestion and entreaty. 

Ballyhoo phrases leap gazellelike from 
one brain lobe to the other: 

“Invite you to investigate—healthiest 
spot on earth—gateway to prosperity— 
one-quarter down; balance, one, two and 
three years—if you knew what we know 
about the future of Sharkfin Gardens and 
adjacent subdivisions, you would sell your 
chance of heaven to get your quota. 

“Do Not Hesitate—Lots $89—Lots only 
$1045—Lots only $7850. Ideal apartment 
site only $68,000—beautiful ocean-front 
lot only $189,000. Buy now—one good in- 
vestment beats a lifetime of labor—one- 
fifth down; balance, one, two, three and 
four years. Profits—profits—profits—gem 
of all Florida investments—city where a 
city ought to be—wonder resort of the 
world. 

“Ducks have known about Florida for a 
million years; but the human race is just 
finding it out. Protect your future, your 
family and your old age. Do it now—an- 
nounce an increase of 58 per cent in the 
price of all lots at 3 P.M., Friday, February 
thirtieth—have seen our investors make 
profits of from 100 to several thousand per 
cent without any one of them ever losing a 
dollar. Share in Florida’s prosperity on a 
guaranteed-principal and _ profit-return 
basis.” 


Prophets and Profits 


“Angler’s paradise—profits—scent of 
orange blossoms—own your castle in 
Spain—gold coast—tremendous profit— 
prosperity—building activity—Chicago of 
Florida— Paris of Florida—St. Louis of Flor- 
ida—metropolis of Florida—each passing 
hour proves the opportune time is NOW. 

“Departed days prove that opportuni- 
ties for profitable investments are becom- 
ing less each day—buy here—buy there— 
buy everywhere—buy, buy, buy—profits, 
profits, profits. You have missed many 
opportunities; don’t let this pass. Here is 
the one big chance in an uncertain market— 
only $3250—haunting, exotic beauty—one- 


| third down, balance one and two years. 


“San Eeczemo Shores beckons the wise 
investor with a promise of certain and im- 
mediate profit—command any price from 
seekers of tropic serenity—10 per cent 
binder—opportunity for limited number 
to participate in the profits at $1000 apiece. 

“Tonight, at midnight, prices of Hollo- 
bello Beach properties will be revised and 
today’s purchasers will then count their 
profits. Think! Act! Buy! Pay 25 per 
cent down and tomorrow be happily on the 
road to prosperity. The only man that 
doesn’t make money in Florida real estate 
is the man that doesn’t own any’’—and 
so on, 


The newcomer to the state a 
from his travels and takes to his 
out further ado. In the morning 
from slumber, dewy-eyed, refre 
calm. He may be ready to ¢ 
rustling of the palms and the gen 
of the dickey birds and to idle 
time in the beneficent rays of 1 
sun. Consequently he buys a 
paper—and forthwith his troub 

He reads and he reads and he 
he reads. Everything that her 
mates that there are immense pr 
picked up around every corner 
time he has finished reading, hi 
shaking, his tongue is dry, his fi 
beaded with perspiration and his: 
nervously from side to side like 
hunted animal. The ballyhoo ha 

He hurls the newspaper fron 
falls open at a large advertis 
Cabomba Shores. ‘‘Profit Fo 
Pioneer,’”’ says the advertiseme 
black letters. The harrowed 1 
fascinated as a bird is fascina 
snake, picks up the paper again 
about profit following the pioneer 
enticing type. 


Florida Mathematic 


“‘Florida,”’ says the advertise 
America’s last frontier. It is 
such as the world has never k 
lacks those dangers which made 
to penetrate the frontiers of ol 
Yet it possesses great natural a 
such as no previous pioneering 
denced. 

“A playground for millions, be 
and of money. 

“Even though it might be stri} 
obvious attractions as a place wl 
joy to do no more than simply 
luxuriate, it would still be a la: 
passing endowments. 

“For even to the man who ca 
nothing but material things, tl 
land like Florida. 

“Add it up in terms of poten 
oranges or grapefruit or banana 
toes or whatever crop you will, 
is no state in the Union which ca 
so great a return for so small 
ment in actual labor. 

“Here one gets more harvests 
larger harvests per acre, greater 
unit, be that unit in bushels ( 
square miles. 

“And in Florida the harvest 
year round. While one crop is | 
keted another crop is being | 
Harvest time is never followed b| 
of ice and snow. Between rej 
planting there is no pause. 

“But Florida’s greatest crop 
tomorrow and every day is hap!| 

“And Florida’s other grea} 
during this present era of pio: 
profitable investment.” 

There is more of it; but witha 
of distress and uncertainty the 
again hurls the paper from him. 
resistance has sunk to such a loy 
he wants to buy everything in sig 
is so befuddled that in nine ca 
ten he doesn’t know where to staj 

The venders of real estate hay) 
the same system in locating tli 
that they have followed in pla 
advertising. They strive to prod 
as near as possible to the centell 
tivity. Consequently the perd 
real-estate firms in the centra| 
sections of hustling, bustling, 
cities like Tampa, Jacksonvill) 
St. Petersburg, Fort Lauderdale) 
sota is far greater than the per 
antique shops in Vienna, dressma 
in Paris or ‘saloons in the South 
some years ago. 

It might be remarked in passi 
determination of several real-est 

(Continued on Page 8! 
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Jontinued from Page 82) 
temporary locations in the very 
e passing public has resulted in 
iar reports on property values— 
rin Miami. These reports are of 
ture that one takes train or bus 
‘ity in the expectation of seeing the 
yronged with frenzied, wild-eyed, 
: people. Travelers report ex- 
hat they’re crazy in Miami—or 
ers or Sebring or St. Pete, as the 
» be. 
’re crazy as coots down there!” 
“Why, property on Main Street 
$50,000 a front foot! Fif-ty— 
j—dol-lars! A front foot! Yes, 
t’s what it sold for! Crazy? Why, 
ople are rabid; they’re dippy; 
utty; they’re crazier than coots! 
’ 


estigation shows that a real-estate 
hing a choice position’on Main 
which to display its wares, finds 
wailable locations are snapped up 
» real-estate firms and business 
hat are doing a thriving trade. 
hat it must, for advertising rea- 
ve the desired location, the real- 
m offers to lease certain desirable 
for two years or three years or 
irs—by which time its property 
-old out—at a very high price. It 
| example, offer a druggist or a 
‘her $60,000 a-year for a two-year 
a certain shop with a twenty-foot 


50,000 is accepted and the real- 
m briskly erects, as a salesroom, a 
‘ion of the Doge’s Palace or the 
a or the Sistine Chapel, and goes 
'¢ its real estate with the utmost 
sm. 

[ deep thinkers and ardent figurers 
om Florida real-estate circles are 
,opulated at once realize that $60,- 
e year’s interest at 6 per cent on 
0. Therefore this property, to 
‘amed brains, represents the tying 
000,000, so that it must be worth 
0; and since the property has a 
oot frontage, each foot of it must 
1 one-twentieth of $1,000,000, or 


sir,” say the deep thinkers, ‘that 
Droperty is worth $50,000 a front 
jat’s what the Sharkfin Gardens 
tid for it. That’s what property on 
eet is worth.” 


al-Estate Men, Old Style 


t worth $50,000 a front foot, nor 
like it. What is more, nobody 
ay any such price for it; but the 
ace is so constituted that it prefers 
ted figures to accurate figures; and 
id word goes forth—and is eagerly 
‘—that Main Street property in 
is selling for $50,000 a front foot 
everyone is crazy. 
y rate, the newcomer to Florida, 
oy the enormous masses of printed 
that he has encountered in his 
‘paper, is at once injected into the 
allyhoo of the real-estate dealers. 
e@not so many real-estate dealers in 
according to the old inhabitants, 
| used to be during 1924 and the 
| of 1925, when all that one needed 
‘to be an official real-estate dealer 
ur of white linen knickerbockers, 
xty dollars in real money, and a 
ther wallet to hold under the left 


days a real-estate dealer must have 
7 his knickerbockers but a state 
a county license and frequently a 
ase as well. Nor are the prices of 
enses either mean or insignificant, 
standing Florida’s leniency in the 
f inheritance taxes. They are am- 
‘Senerous, and verge even on the 
ind it seems only reasonable to 
chat the old inhabitants are correct 
ey claim that there aren’t so many 
tte dealers as there used to be. 

f lid never know it, however, when 
foot in the business section of any 
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Florida city, for there are so many real- 
estate dealers standing in front of their re- 
spective lairs, discussing prices, profits and 
what So-and-So was offered for his ocean- 
front lot, that one might think a number of 
interesting and simultaneous murders had 
just taken place behind the facades of a 
hundred business establishments, and that 
the morbid crowds had assembled to talk 
them over. 

There have been a number of changes in 
Florida real-estate salesmen in the past 
year or two. 

Several years ago they were recruited 
from the ranks of large, handsome men who 
wore pearl-gray coats, placed their straw 
hats slightly on the side of their heads, 
spoke in a mellow and resonant voice, and 
affected a society manner that sometimes 
did not inspire confidence. 

The present crop, on the other hand, af- 
fects an extra-simple and ultranatural 
style; a casual and potluck manner of the 
dear-old-college-chum variety that some- 
times comes a little hard to gentlemen who 
have. passed their fiftieth birthday, but 
that makes the prospect confident that he 
won’t be sold a gold brick any more than he 
would be back on the campus of old Men- 
ingitis University. 


High-Pressure Promises 


The modern salesman is addicted to go- 
ing without his hat and coat, and he wears 
his sleeves rolled up; and the jolly old 
Kappa Umbagog badge is pinned to his 
shirt five inches north of the floating ribs 
and three inches east of the breastbone, as 
specified in the secret by-laws of the Kappa 
Umbagog Fraternity. As has been said be- 
fore, he affects white linen knickerbockers; 
and when two or three of him are gathered 
together in front of the Hollobello Beach 
oftice or the Cabeza Isles office—as they in- 
variably are—one expects them to throw 
back their heads at almost any moment and 
burst into the stirring strains of Fair 
Siwash, Mother of Men. 

One of the drawbacks to life in any 
Florida city at the present time is the fact 
that one cannot idle along the streets and 
gaze into the windows without having one 
of these eager young collegiate real-estate 
salesmen disengage himself from his com- 
panions and start pumping a violent stream 
of information concerning San Hepatico 
Manors into one’s ear. It does no good to 
tell the young man that you can’t afford to 
buy a lot in San Hepatico, because the 
young man can and will prove to you that 
you can’t afford not to buy one. It does no 
good to close one’s ears to his chatter, be- 
cause eventually you must open your ears 
again, and you will then see that although 
the young man hasn’t stopped talking, his 
arguments are just as good at the end as 
they were at the beginning, and each argu- 
ment is complete in itself. 

Some publicity was given in the news- 
papers of the world recently to a young 
Frenchwoman who talked for thirty-eight 
consecutive hours, but persons familiar 
with Florida real-estate salesmen find it 
difficult to understand why this feat should 
be considered at all unusual. 

Roughly speaking, there are two types of 
Florida real-estate salesmen—the straight 
salesman and the high-pressure salesman. 
Again roughly speaking, the straight sales- 
man contents himself with stating the facts 
concerning the property that he wishes to 
sell—and it may be said without fear of 
contradiction that any property in Florida 
that is worth selling has such an unusual 
number of interesting facts to its credit that 
the person who tells them is automatically 
suspected of being a liar. 

The high-pressure salesman, in many 
instances, is connected with properties 
that are not worth selling; and in order to 
make his sales, he makes statements and 
promises that are untrue. 

Florida real estate is not the only form 
of endeavor that is cursed with high- 
pressure methods. A great many politicians 
attain high place through high-pressure 
methods, and the United States Senate and 
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House of Representatives are well speckled 
with gentlemen who made promises to their 
constituents that they could not possibly 
keep. 

One of the favorite promises of high- 
pressure salesmen is the promise that if a 
customer will make a first payment on a 
lot—which enables the salesman to get his 
full commission on the price of the lot— 
the salesman will guarantee that the lot 
can be sold at a 50 per cent profit or 100 
per cent profit before the second payment 
comes due. Since such an occurrence is by 
no means so common as one might suppose 
from listening to the Florida ballyhoo, the 
persons who buy lots from high-pressure 
salesmen are apt to be a pretty disgruntled 
lot. 

The usual commission to real-estate 
salesmen in Florida is 10 per cent, though 
shady and suspicious real-estate promotions 
occasionally pay as high as 25 per cent to 
their salesmen. A great many Florida real- 
estate salesmen earn purely nominal com- 
missions—$3000 a year, say, and $4000 
and thereabouts; but there are a great 
many others whose commissions, due to 
the unique and peculiar qualities of the 
property that they offer for sale and to the 
shattered sales resistance of their custom- 
ers, mount to heights that would have been 
viewed with respect and admiration by 
most of the plutocrats who did their pluto- 
crating in the stodgy old days before the 
war. 

The sales record of one of the salesmen 
for a reliable West Palm Beach real-estate 
firm that specializes in putting moderate- 
priced subdivisions on the market showed 
that between November 2 and November 
21, 1925, he had sold a tract of twenty-three 
lots for $30,375, and another tract of fifteen 
lots for $13,235. He had also resold, on a 
5 per cent commission, three lots which 
netted him $937, $125 and $325. This gave 
him commissions of $5748. He had also 
made $10,000 in that time on a private pur- 
chase which he had made with another man 
on an outlay of $1000. His earnings in the 
period from November second to November 
twenty-first were therefore $15,748. 

He left an excellent position in New 
England to come to Florida; and his an- 
nual sales record in New England was 
around $12,000, which was considered very 
snappy indeed—in New England. The 
yearly sales of the Florida firm for which 
he worked, however, are well over $12,000,- 
000, and there are sixty persons on the 
company’s sales staff. It can therefore be 
figured by the expert figurer that these 
sixty persons make average commissions 
of better than $20,000 a year. 


Too Easy Money 


It may also be said that the Florida real- 
estate salesman whose commissions run 
as low as $3000 or $4000 a year is content 
to earn $3000 or $4000 a year. He likes to 
lie on the warm yellow beaches and 
hearken to the dulcet twitter of the mock- 
ing birds. 

Real-estate salesmen who roll up ple- 
thorie bank rolls have as little traffic with 
mocking birds or yellow beaches as have 
successful salesmen of any commodity in 
the frozen North. 

The successful Florida real-estate sales- 
man follows several methods of attack. 
He picks his prey off the street; he uses 
human bird dogs, male and female, to 
point and flush prospective customers; 
he peddles his wares from house to house; 
and he telegraphs brief descriptions of 
desirable property to Northern acquaint- 
ances who know that he is reliable, after 
which he sits back and waits for the plums 
to drop into his lap. 

It should be noted that the frequently 
recurring tales of the large profits that have 
been made in Florida lands have broken 
down the sales resistance of many persons 
who have never been south of the: clam- 
chowder belt. Any reputable Florida de- 
veloper or real-estate dealer who has been 
in the North during 1925 can recount in- 
stance after instance of hard-headed 
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Northern bankers, professional men and 
business men handing him _ unsolicited 
checks for $5000, $10,000, $50,000 and more, 
and requesting him, as a favor, to put the 
money into something that looks good to 
him. 

Many Floridians assert that they refuse 
to accept. such commissions, just as many 
of them assert that they refuse to accept 
checks that are sent to them through the 
mail with requests to put them into any- 
thing that is all right. 

““T might pick something that looks good 
to me,” said a developer, “‘but conditions 
and the country down here are so different 
from anything Northerners have ever seen 
that the piece of land that I might select 
would probably look very cheesy to the 
person for whom I bought it, when he 
came down and saw it. So I send their 
checks back to them and tell them that if 
they can afford to spend that much, they 
can afford to come down here and pick 
out their own piece of land.” 


“Any Lots Today ?’’ 


In some parts of Florida, particularly 
on the east coast and the central west 
coast, real-estate lots appear to be as much 
a part of a family’s equipment as is a re- 
frigerator and a can of kerosene. Salesmen 
drop around in the morning, usually, just 
after the egg man has called and just before 
the iceman is due. A specimen conversa- 
tion may run somewhat as follows: 

““Good morning, madam. Any lots to- 
day?” : 

“Oh, good morning. Let me see; no, I 
think not. We have four lots—no, we have 
five lots.” 

“This is an unusually fine selection we 
are offering this morning, madam. These 
are in Plat 6 D, fronting on the Hanging 
Gardens and the Sapphire Lagoon. A lot 
in this section will double in value in six 
months’ time, madam.”’ 

“How do you know it will?” 

“Because, madam, the population of 
Italy is 50,000,000, and the population of 
Florida is only 1,300,000; and statistics 
show that the demand in Florida is such as 
to ” 


“Yes, yes; I have heard all those statis- 
tics before. How much are your lots?” 

“Water-front lots on the Bazingo Canal 
are $14,500, madam, and interior lots 
within shouting distance of the proposed 
golf links are $5500. These are steals, 
madam—steals!’’ 

“Well, I'll take one of those $5500 lots, 
but I don’t need it. List it for résale im- 
mediately.” 

“Thank you, madam. Sign on the dotted 
line, please. I see that you have a nice 
garage behind your house. Is that rented, 
may I ask?” 

“‘No; it has only one sleeping room in it.” 

“Has it a bathroom, madam?”’ 

“Yes, it has a bathroom and a clothes 
closet.” 

“Ts the shelf in the clothes closet suffi- 
ciently large for a person to sleep on?”’ 

“‘T think so, if he sleeps sitting up.” 

“Well, madam, if you would care to rent 
it, I think I can easily get you $2500 for the 
season.” 

“Well, I think I might let that go for 
$3000 for the season.” 

“Thank you, madam; I’ll see what I can 
do. Good day.” 

The good old days of land auctions in 
Florida have vanished with almost as 
much thoroughness as have horse cars and 
V-front corsets. Only a few years ago a 
developer or a promoter frequently offered 
refined and elegant gifts to all those who 
would attend his auction sales and purchase 
alot; and too often his agents, scattered 
incognito through the apathetic audience, 
were obliged to bid in the lots so that 
they might not fall into the hands of un- 
deserving outlanders at seven or eleven or 
fifty dollars apiece. 

The almost total extinction of the auc- 
tion has come about through the generally 
weakened sales resistance of the nation as 

(Continued on Page 88) 
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USCO 
BALLOON 


T rounds out the United 


States Rubber Company’s 
famous line of USCO Tires. 


It is built for the car owner 
who has been looking for a 
low-priced balloon tire of 
dependable value. 


To get the most efficient and 
economical service from a tire, 
it must not only be suited to 
the requirements of the car, 
but, in view of the present high 
prices of rubber, it must be of 
known origin and quality. 


The USCO BALLOON 
carries the trade mark 
and full warranty of the 


United States Rubber Company 
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| UNITED STATES 


ROYAL CORD 
BALLOON 


UNITED STATES 


LOYAL CORD 
USCO CORD 
USCO FABRIC 


United States 
Tires 


The dealer who displays this sign 
is a good man to know. He is the 
accredited U. S. Tire Dealer in 
your vicinity and has the full and 
complete line of U. S. Tires from 
which he can help you choose just 
the right one for your car. 


No matter what your 
tire need — there isa 


U.S. TIRE 


to meet it 


Fo years, millions of American car owners have gone to the U. S. 
Tire Sales and Service Dealer because he sold good tires. 


Today, still another feature of his service has added to his reputa- 
tion as the ideal man to do business with. 


This is his ability to sell you a high grade tire that is exactly suited 
to your particular requirements. 


In other words, he has a complete line—tires in types and sizes for 
every car on the road today. 


If you need all the extra quality that can possibly be built into a 
tire, you will find it in the United States Royal Cord or the United 
States Royal Cord Balloon. 


If your car does not demand the finer Royal Cord, you can be sure 
of dependable, economical service from the USCO Cord or the USCO 
Balloon. There is the USCO Fabric, too, which will revolutionize 
your ideas on what a fabric tire can do. 


No matter what U. S. Tire you buy, you can depend upon getting 
the maximum value for your money. 


Every U.S. Tire bears the trade-mark and carries the guarantee of the United 
States Rubber Company. You benefit by the huge resources and scientific skill 
of the world’s largest rubber manufacturers—an organization with its own rub- 
ber plantations in the Far East, an organization that gave to the world Sprayed 
Rubber, Latex-treated Web Cord and True Low-Pressure Balloons. 


United States 


Loe 


K US 


Q 


Trade Mark 


This is the U. S. Tire Sales and 
Service Depot Agreement, the most 
sought-after tire franchise in the 
country. It gives a dealer an oppor- 
tunity to build a permanent, profit- 
able business based on a full line of 
quality tires, all sold under the trade- 
mark and guarantee of the United 
States Rubber Company. 


Wr 


SALES & SERVICE DEPOT 
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regards Florida, brought about by the Flor- 
ida ballyhoo. Twenty years ago the Florida 
visitor who was offered real-estate wasn’t 
sure whether any Florida real estate was 
worth buying, no matter how low the price. 
The same thing was true ten years ago— 
five years ago—two years ago. Now he 
feels fairly sure that everything is worth 
buying, no matter how high the price. 

The whole business is made very plain in 
a full-page advertisement for real-estate 
salesmen in a Florida paper. ‘‘ Nothing,” 
says a part of the advertisement—‘‘noth- 
ing has been left undone that will help 
break down sales resistance and prove to 
the prospect just what a real buy he is 
making when he invests at San Patooto 
Shores. Nightly concerts, beautiful offices, 
expert closers, ample literature, big adver- 
tising campaign, all these things have been 
done to help the sales force make sales.”’ 


Where Every Prospect Pleases 


A great many newcomers to Florida are 
so low in their sales resistance that when a 
salesman lures them to his office they make 
no effort to look beyond the office scenery. 
They sit at a beautiful cypress table mod- 
eled after the very table at which Juan 
Ponce de Leon did his heaviest drinking in 
his old home town, and they face a large, 
hand-painted, brilliantly lighted, hypnotic 
bird’s-eye view showing Melancholia Gar- 
dens or Boca Pica Estates with symmetrical 
Camembert-shaped parkways at the inter- 
sections of the boulevards, and the pro- 
posed $1,000,000 hotel rearing its stately 
pile right in the middle of a nest of fifty- 
foot lots. 

A handsome salesman clad like a lily of 
the field comes and sits beside them and 
tells them in a thrilling, heart-stirring voice 
that the population of Florida will be 
10,000,000 in ten years, and asks them to 
look at what is happening at Miami and 
Palm Beach and St. Petersburg and Jack- 
sonville, and at the millions of dollars the 
railroads are spending in the state, and 
otherwise gets them all worked up. 

When they come out of their trance, they 
are apt to find themselves the owners of 
building lots so far from civilization that 
the sales resistance of the next prospect 
would not only have to be broken down but 
broken up in addition before he could be in- 
duced to pay a higher price for them. 

The chances of persons with weakened 
sales resistance to leave Florida without a 
piece of Florida land are, therefore, very 
slender when they fall into the hands of a 
salesman whois dispensing lotsin a develop- 
ment that will bear inspection. At the risk 
of being suspected of being in the pay of 
the Florida real-estate agents, I am obliged 
to state as a matter of record that out of the 
many good Florida developments that I 
have seen—those that are built close to 
lakes, canals, lagoons, golf links, or the 
ocean—I have never seen one that didn’t 
appear, at the moment of seeing, to be the 
one ideal location for a future home. 

Some, it goes without saying, are better 
than others; but let an able salesman con- 
duct a prospect to a well-chosen spot in any 
one of them, permit him to look at the mul- 
let leaping nervously from the sparkling 
water or ring-necked plover skittering ex- 
citedly around the landscape, give him 
plenty of time to feel the warm sunshine 
soak into his shoulder blades, and care- 
lessly mention that if he were up North his 
back would be aching with the cold, and 
finally quote any one of the many excellent 
Florida real-estate advertisements in a 
vibrant, sympathetic voice. 

Let him quote to his entranced prospect, 
for example, the one that says ‘‘When you 
buy a lot in San Morona you buy more than 
the actual number of square feet within 
your boundary stakes—more than your 
pro-rata share of paving, sidewalk, land- 
scape artistry and light and water service. 
You are buying the magic of Florida cli- 


mate, the witchery of Florida charm, the - 


shimmer of the moonlight on the lake, the 
radiance of the starlight sifting through the 
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moss-draped pines, the glory of the sunset 
and the majesty of the sunrise. You are 
buying the gleam of a white sail against an 
azure sky, the sheen of a curlew’s wing in 
the golden sunshine, the gorgeous tints of 
tropic blooms and the haunting fragrance 
of tropic scents—you are buying a foretaste 
of paradise.”’ 

Let him do all these things, and the 
prospect throws his imagination into high 
gear at once. The sand and the weeds of 
the unbuilt-on lots are, in his mind’s eye, 
covered with velvety lawns, waving palms 
and beautiful homes. The perpetual brain- 
piercing thuds of construction hammers 
are, in his mind’s ear, replaced by the rich 
and cultured peace that will result when 
the subdivision is completely built up— 
two or ten or thirty or fifty years from now. 

Thanks to the ballyhoo, he sees with the 
flaming eagle’s eye of a pioneer, not with 
the dull toad’s eye of the contented stay- 
at-home. All is sweetness and light, and he 
is almost ready to sink to his knees and 
implore the salesman to sell him a fore- 
taste of paradise. 

All Florida echoes to the clangings, the 
rumblings and the ululations of the bally- 
hoo; but one finds the ballyhoo in its finest 
flower of elegance, refinement and riches 
in the great developments—the great 
cities in the making that are destined 
within a few years to achieve a beauty and 
magnificence that threaten to deprive 
visiting foreign celebrities of all power of 
speech except for an occasional “‘ By Jove!” 

Luxurious motorbusses and costly yachts 
carry prospects to the developments free, 
as the saying goes, of charge. At any 
rate, the charges seem to be free. Not long 
ago a developer shocked his friends by 
paying a staggering price for a yacht to 
carry prospects to his development; but 
after the yacht had carried its first cargo 
of prospects, the friends ceased their 
ominous headshakings, for the sales to the 
first boatload paid for the yacht. 


A Lot in Every Home 


Each development vies with all the other 
developments in obtaining the services of 
world-famous tennis players and football 
players and baseball players and swim- 
mers so that they can be added to the 
refined ballyhoo with which the prospects 
are constantly surrounded. The great 
golf players of the world are secured for 
the golf links of the different developments 
at prices that frequently make the treas- 
urers of the development companies wake 
up in the still small hours of the night and 
burst into a profuse sweat. If the large 
developers continue to vie with one an- 
other in the pursuit of ballyhoo material, 
the day may soon come when leading 
Florida developments may erect glass- 
fronted houses at strategic points, and 
behind the glass fronts display, let us say, 
Mr. H. G. Wells writing a book, Sir Fred- 
erick Orpen painting a portrait, and so on 
and so forth. 

Powerful as is the ballyhoo of the great 
developments, the ordinary ballyhoo of the 
ordinary resident of Florida is sufficiently 
powerful to give any newcomer the nervous 
fidgets and fill him with an all-pervading 
determination to get in on something while 
the getting is good. 

Although there probably are many 
Floridians who will dispute the statement, 
there is little or no doubt that every person 
who has been in Florida longer than thirty 
days either owns one or more pieces of real 
estate that he expects to sell at a profit, or 
has owned a piece of real estate that he 
sold at a profit, or expects to buy a piece 
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of real estate that can be sold at a profit. 
Consequently, it is next to impossible for 
two or more Floridians to converse to- 
gether on any subject without bringing up 
the subject of real estate and how large a 
profit was made somewhere by somebody. 
The casual observer may, if he wishes, 
sneak up behind any two men who are 
talking together on any street in any 
Florida town, and the chances are fifty to 
one that the men will be talking about how 
much money has been made or can be made 
in a real-estate deal. Lovers seldom per- 
mit commercial matters to intrude on their 
conversation, but a brief stay in Florida 
makes one suspect strongly that even the 
most ardent lovers inject comment on 
real-estate values and possibilities between 
their tenderest phrases. 


Typical Florida Small Talk 


If three Floridians, A, B and C, for 
example, start to talk politics, the conver- 
sation is apt to run about like this—and the 
result would be the same if they discussed 
art, music or literature instead of politics: 


A: What is the political situation? 

B: It doesn’t change much. There 
seems to be a general belief that Florida 
will go Republican in 1928. 

C: We ought to get the Republican 
Convention down here. It would be fine 
advertising, and not so hot as New York 
or Chicago in the summertime. 

A: It would be a great thing for the 
state. All the delegates would buy two or 
three lots. 

B: Most of them have already bought 
lots. Several senators are selling them. 

C: I should hate to try to persuade a 
senator to buy a lot. He would want to 
do all the talking. 

B: I should hate to try to persuade 
anyone to buy your lots. They are out in 
the sticks, about thirty miles from any- 
where. 

C: Say, I refused an offer of $3200 
apiece for those lots, and I paid just $680 
for them two years ago. 

A: I suppose you remember that 12,000 
acres I picked up in Blowhard County for 
six dollars an acre. Well, I refused fifteen 
an acre for it the other day. 

B: I refused $65,000 for my house on 
Asparagus Avenue the other day. I paid 
$18,000 for it last year. 

C: Say, you know that piece of ocean 
frontage that Blummuck offered to me for 
$300 a foot year before last? Well, I under- 
stand that he sold it to Giddick for $600 
a foot, and Giddick sold it to Panazza for 
$1800 a foot, and Panazza refused $3600 a 
foot the other day. 

A: You know that lot I bought out in 
Sharkfin Gables for $5500 three years ago? 
I sold it for $5800 cash the other day. Let’s 
have an orangeade. 

[B and C regard him enviously and accom- 
pany him eagerly to the orangeade empo- 
rium. 


All this is very upsetting to the new- 
comer and very hard on his sales resistance. 
There is nothing essentially evil in all the 
Florida ballyhoo that deals with the de- 
sirability of purchasing real estate at a 
profit, for a careful examination of the mo- 
tives that lead persons to buy real estate in 
Ohio, Michigan, Massachusetts, Indiana 
and other states far removed from Florida 
tends to show that most real estate is pur- 
chased because the purchaser thinks that 
he can profit physically, socially or finan- 
cially by buying it. 

Florida is a great state. There is, how- 
ever, considerable danger in the blending of 
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extreme greed and broken-dow 
sistance that has occurred in man 
Florida. : 

A person buys a house and 
say, for $20,000. The value of ] 
section enjoys a sudden rise anc 
of the house decides to sell for 1 
profit. He goes to a real-estate 
says that he is willing tosell for § 
the real-estate dealer says tha 
cheap for such a house, owing 
that building materials are scar 
of the embargo, while the d 
houses is increasing every mome; 

“Tn that case,’’ says the owne 
list my house at $50,000.” | 

The real-estate dealer acquies¢ 
hunts up a purchaser. Meanw 
owner, being about to sell, expose 
to the ballyhoo and becomes e 
befuddled. 

In a few days the real-esta 
pears with a client who needs 
been bitten by the ballyhoo, 
willing to pay $50,000 for a $20,00 
The owner, feverish from the bally] 
that he has changed his mind. H 
want to sell. Of course, if anybod 
to give him $75,000 he might takei 

The ballyhoo has been too mue 
client, who unhesitatingly agree 
$75,000. By so doing, he sets ¢ 
$75,000 on all adjacent houses of 
type, and the ballyhoo-infected 
once raise their prices to 
$100,000. } 

People pay the prices, and # 
persons whose sales _ resist 
broken down under the ballyh 
home to Northern climes that 7 
crazy in Florida. It may be t 
though before deciding defini 
to make a certain amount of a 
some of Florida’s peculiaritie 
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In Late November 


One Sunday afternoon in la 
I rode along the bridge that e 
Island in Biscayne Bay 
Miami-Miami Beach Causew 
end of the bridge, standing 
against a bright blue sky, a f 
jostling a flag-dressed barken 
her anchorage beneath the 
scrapers of Miami. Her g 
bare-armed in the sun, gracio 
the salutations of the endless 
mobiles that cruised along t 
toward the beach. Late Nove 
and the occupants of every th 
bile wore bathing suits; an 
beaches thousands of people y 
ing in the milky water—in 1 
Along the causeway stood ro 
sleeved fishermen phlegmati 
gleaming yellowtails from t 
water; and on the grassy ¢ 
Miami Beach sat entire fan 
headed, content, pleasantly 
sandwiches and languidly dan 
hooks in the canals with rea 
cess—in late November. 

A gentleman in a bathing s 
lowest fronds from a palm in 
with a bread knife. Two ma 
singing young men in their hb 
cruised down the boulevard ¢ 
astride the hood of one of ther 
legged youth strumming a ukulele 

Stern-visaged men of affairs 
their coffee cups between neti 
after the furnace has been adjuste 
evening, and speculate as to cai 
economic conditions, leveling-ol 
and saturation points. ’ 

Jeering pessimists may return $' 
to the dull grays of their No! 
towns, wrap their mufflers ca 


and proclaim loudly that in Flor 
all crazy. 


Maybe they are. But there 
millions of people in the wo: 
that it’s great to be crazy. 
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For the MONARCH PANTRY 


Coffee 
Tea 
Cocoa 


Teenie Weenie 
Sweet Gherkins 

Catsup 

Chili Sauce 

Sweet Mixed Pickles 

Sweet Relish 

Sweet Chow 

Sweet Onions 

Mayonnaise 
Dressing 


Thousand Island 
Dressing 


Salad Mustard 
Peanut Butter 
Apple Butter 
Mince Meat 

Pork and Beans 
Spanish Olives 
Ripe Olives 
Olive Oil 
Canned Spaghetti 


Golden Bantam 
- Corn 
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Sweet Crosby Corn 
Early June Peas 
Sweet Peas 
Tomatoes 

Spinach 
Asparagus 

Red Kidney Beans 
Green Beans 

Wax Beans 

Lima Beans 
Hominy 

Beets 

Sweet Potatoes 
Tomato Purée 
Pumpkin 

Sauer Kraut 
Evaporated Milk 


Pears 

Apricots 

Green Gage Plums 
Grape Fruit Hearts 
Melba Peaches 
Fruit Salad 
Loganberries 

Red Raspberries 
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Red Pitted Cherries 
Royal Anne Cherries 


Columbia River 
Salmon 


Lobsters 
Shrimps 


Teenie Weenie 
Sardines 


Tuna Fish 
Clams 


Spices 

Tomato Soup 
Vegetable Soup 
Clam Chowder 
Pimiento Cups 
Orange Marmalade 
Prepared Mustard 
Grape Juice 

Jelly Powder 
Preserved Figs 


Evaporated Fruits 
Food of Wheat 
Cake Flour 
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lift ascended and stopped. She betrayed 
no interest in the magnificence of their sur- 
roundings and ate little of the breakfast 
which the hunger-racked Kadiak had so 
opulently ordered up to their rooms. 

“Tt’s all for the best, Junie,’ placated 
her father as he sank into a padded arm- 
chair and took out his pipe. He unbut- 
toned his vest and looked approvingly about 
him. But deep in his eyes was a look of 
weariness touched with concern. The muf- 
fled roar of the city that came up through 
an opened window was a disturbingly new 
sort of music in his ears, and a new and un- 
expected sort of loneliness had taken pos- 
session of him. 

“Yuh see, Junie,’ he said, as the girl 
wandered moodily from window to window 
and stared out at the huddled walls and 
roofs and water tanks so far below her, 
“‘yuh’ve got to listen to reason. Yuh ain’t 
in the wilderness no more. Yuh’ve got to 
learn to march in line or git stepped on. An’ 
N’ Yawk never was an’ never could be a 
rompin’ ground for black bears.” 

“‘Skeemo was all I had,” protested the 
girl with the cloudy eyes. 

“Yuh’ll find a-plenty t’ take his place,” 
averred Kadiak, as he struck a light and 
sat frowning over a city map which he 
found on the writing desk beside him. 

Both instinct and experience united to 
tell him it was one of the occasions when it 
might be best to ignore Juneau; and the 
wisdom of that course seemed apparent 
when, an hour later, the humbled girl came 
and seated herself on the arm of his easy- 
chair. 

“Dad,” she said, with a hand on his 
shoulder, ‘‘I want to do the right thing. 
We’ve come a long way for this chance and 
we've got to make the most of it. I want 
to be somebody!”’ 

He laughed a little at the note of inten- 
sity in her voice. 

“Well, yuh sure are somebody. Yuh’re 
Kadiak MacLean’s daughter.” 

“T was that back on Skookum Slope,” 
she reminded him. ‘But this city some- 
way makes me want to be something I’ve 
never been. I don’t want to stay an out- 
sider. I want to understand it and be a part 
of it.” 

“Well, if we’ve got to buy our way in, I 
guess we can scrape up dust enough,” pro- 
claimed the old prospector. 

“‘T don’t believe, dad, yuh can buy your 
way in,” said the girl with the troubled 
eyes. “‘Yuh’ve got to fight and earn your 
way in. Yuh were dead right in what yuh 
said about doin’ what the Romans do in 
Rome. Even Skeemo’s taught me that. 
We only get laughed at if we’re mossbacks. 
And in some way or other we’ve got to get 
that moss off our make-up. We’ve got to 
start over.” 

“‘How are yuh aimin’ to start over?” 
asked Juneau’s father. 

“‘T’m not dead sure how it can be done,” 
was the other’s deliberated answer, “‘but 
I’m goin’ to learn, if it takes a leg. I don’t 
want folks laughin’ at the way I talk, and 
at my hands, and at my clothes, and at the 
way I eat a slab of apple pie. I want to 
belong!”’ 

Kadiak’s eye followed her as she crossed 
the room and frowningly studied herself 
in a door mirror. 

“Yuh look good enough for me, kid,” he 
said, as she backed disconsolately away. 

“Well, I’m all wrong, dad,’ she averred. 
“T’m wrong inside and out. But we ain’t 
the only tenderfeet who ever stumbled into 
this city. There’s been other wild-and- 
woollies drift into this camp and get civil- 
ized. And if the others got over the big 
divide, we sure can do the same.” 

Kadiak nodded an assenting head. 

“But if yuh’re trippin’ through new ter- 
ritory,”’ he pointed out, ‘‘it’s considerably 
easier goin’ with a guide.” 

“Well, there’s guides for this kind of 
travelin’, if we can only find ’em,”’ asserted 
Juneau. ‘‘And now I’ve got here, I’m goin’ 
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to knuckle down and study the same as 
though I was startin’ to school.” 

“All right, Junie,’”’ said the man from 
Skookum Slope. ‘‘Yuh’ve got the Mac- 
Lean grit, an’ if yuh make the start, yuh’ll 
sure mush through. But did it ever occur 
t’yuh that young Burkett might’ve reached 
out a friendly hand, seein’ we was strangers 
comin’ into his home town?”’ 

A darker flame glowed in the depths of 
Juneau’s meditative eyes. 

“T wouldn’t want to be beholden to a 
white-livered poodle pup o’ that breed,’’ she 
said, withaltogether unexpected vehemence. 


vI 


UNEAU, during her first two weeks in 

New York, was not so happy as she had 
expected to be. The city overawed her. 
She was humbled and cowed, without quite 
realizing it. And the result was that she 
refused to wander far from her lair, ventur- 
ing at first only a few blocks from her hotel 
and circling back through the alien street 
crowds with a feeling not unlike that of an 
unskilled swimmer making for shore again. 
She ventured into only the smaller shops 
along the way, nursing a nameless fear of 
getting lost in the larger department stores 
and harboring a vague dread of derisive 
comments from the stately ladies behind the 
counters. 

Once, as she stared round-eyed at a jewel- 
er’s window in Fifth Avenue, she was 
spoken to by a suave-voiced stranger who 
moved hastily on when she snapped an un- 
expected lash of mining-camp profanity in 
his face. Once, too, an elderly lady just 
returned from Florida spoke to her in the 
elevator, complaining of the coldness of the 
weather and the impossibility of buying 
real wool combinations in a city of that size. 

But on the whole, both Juneau and her 
father, immersed in that teeming life which 
they neither knew nor understood, found 
themselves confronted by a loneliness that 
was much more oppressive than the solitude 
of open spaces. Kadiak, once he had mas- 
tered the obvious paths and procedure of 
his hotel, developed a fondness for sitting 
in the Bellmore rotunda and watching the 
ebb and flow of life about him. He also 
formed the habit, after breakfasting each 
morning, of wandering over to the Grand 
Central Station, where he bought a news- 
paper and seated himself in the waiting 
room and there pensively viewed the never- 
ending panorama that confronted him. 

Juneau, it is true, was less passive in her 
acceptance of those newer conditions. She 
not only determinedly explored the ventral 
delights of the dining room, but she also dis- 
covered that money could buy candies of 
cloying and luscious sweetness, though her 
taste for such things waned a trifle after 
the uninterrupted consumption of a three- 
pound box of chocolate bonbons. She be- 
trayed a tendency thereafter to shift her 
allegiance to strange and exotic fruits, and 
on rainy days pored over women’s maga- 
zines bought from the news counter, in- 
tently studying the current fashions and 
frowningly perusing the beauty hints and 
cogitating over the toilet preparations that 
seemed to make life so incredibly compli- 
cated. 

But this provided her with both the im- 
pulse and courage to approach the resplen- 
dent blond lady presiding over the corridor 
flower stand, who turned out to be quite 
friendly and affable, and even gave the 
hesitating girl a card to a very chic and 
exclusive beauty parlor where her sister 
chanced to run the face-cream department. 
So Juneau, with her heart in her mouth, 
took a taxi to this Park Avenue beauty par- 
lor, where she was received with apparent 
cordiality and no sign of contempt. So dis- 
armed was she by this reception, in fact, that 
she reversed her earlier decision and agreed 
to have her hair bobbed, and sat compliant 
through her first facial massage; and she 
blushingly thrust a ten-dollar bill into the 
fingers of the shingled manicure girl, who 


solemnly asserted that Juneau had a beauti- 
ful hand, if only she would take treatments 
enough to get rid of the summer-holiday 
sunburn and point up the nails. 

“T’lltake anything yuh tell me,” asserted 
the girl from Skookum Slope, “‘if I can only 
get to look like something with the bark 
off!” 

She was conscious of a pair of shrewd 
young eyes going estimatively over her 
person. 

“Why, dearie, you’re not doing yourself 
justice,’ protested the priestess of urban 
beauty. “‘With what you’ve got to work 
on, two months could make you a regular 
Park Avenue type.” 

“Only on the surface,” 
pily unhappy Juneau. 

“Well, if you get that, you get about all 
they want in this burg,’ retorted the girl 
with the hydrogenated shingle cut. 

“T want more!” 

“Then I’d say start on the outside and 
work in,’’ was the astute rejoinder. “For 
beauty may be only skin deep, dearie, but a 
noble soul can kind of go unnoticed under 
the wrong clothes and an oily skin.” 

“And I’ve sure got the wrong exterior,” 
averred the girl with the hungry eyes. 

“Well, that’s easy enough to correct, if 
you’ve got the time and money to spend on 
it,” said the practical-minded girl in white 
linen. And she proceeded to outline to the 
listening Juneau the immediate agencies for 
rehabilitation, concluding with the confes- 
sion that her name was Audette O’Lone 
and that she would always be ready to help 
a girl who wanted to better herself. 

The brooding Juneau accordingly went 
back to her hotel so laden down with face 
creams and ointments and unguents and 
astringents that the startled Kadiak called 
her the Queen of Sheba and forbore any 
criticism of the slender-naped bobbed head 
when he saw the questioning light in the 
pool-clear eyes and the betraying tremble 
of the overwistful underlip. 

“They’ ve sure made yuh into a city girl,” 
averred Kadiak, as his daughter took off 
the hat that the close-trimmed hair left too 
big for her head. But he frowned as he 
looked down at the lotions and cosmetics 
which she was unwrapping before him. 

“Junie,” he demanded, “are yuh aimin’ 
to paint yourself up like a totem pole with 
these here face contraptions?” 

“T hate to do it, dad,” she solemnly ac- 
knowledged, ‘‘but I guess I’ve got to swal- 
low it the same as yuh’ve got to swallow 
keepin’ your coat on when yuh eat. The 
Romans do it, old-timer, and we’ve got to 
follow suit.” 

“Well, if it’s goin’ to help yuh make a 
hit,’’ conceded the old musher who had so 
hopelessly lost his trail, ‘‘yuh can decorate 
like a Piute on the warpath without me 
objectin’.” 

“Yuh don’t make hits in this town,” 
Juneauruminated aloud. ‘‘ The best yuh can 
do is step in line and hope they won’t hand 
yuh the laugh.” Shestood silent a moment, 
with a deeper light in her thundercloud 
eyes. ‘‘But they’re not goin’ to smother 
the spirit out o’ me,”’ she said, with an un- 
expected little gesture of belligerency. 

Kadiak learned the truth of this, con- 
siderably to his cost, when Juneau, ac- 
cepting a tip from Audette O’Lone, her 
new-found friend in the beauty parlor, pro- 
ceeded to what had been described to her as 
“the swellest shoe shop on the Avenue.” 
The newcomer to the city was primarily 
disappointed in this shop, for instead of an 
emporium of bustle and splendor she found 
a quiet-toned salon with a number of quiet- 
mannered men kneeling before women in 
brown-moroceco chairs. She even circled 
twice about this self-engrossed group before 
she could become persuaded that she was in 
the right place. 

No audible comment was made on her 
movements, though her color deepened a 
trifle when she found herself being silently 
inspected through a neighboring lorgnette. 


avowed the hap- 
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So she seated herself in one of th 
chairs, waited for a minute or twe 
with her own blunt boot toe pu 
foot rest up before her. She was 
ease than she pretended, but sg} 
proceeded to unlace her boot and 
from her foot. This foot she m 
massaged from time to time as 
awaited the attention of the 
clerksabouther. She waited solo 
that a faint tremor of indigna 
through her body, and she was 0} 
of reaching for her discarded ho 
white-handed man with slightly 
ant eyes came and stood before} 

“Ts there anything I can do for 
am?” he asked in a voice whi 
promptly disliked. 

“This is a shoe store, isn’t it? 
altogether hostile query. 

“Tt is, madam,” was the q 
reply. 

“Then, naturally, I want shoe 

“What kind, madam?” 

“The best yuh’ve got in thes 
claimed the girl from Skookum { 

Juneau detected a silent ex 
glances between the white-hande 
his colleague at the neighboring , 
also detected the faintest shadow 
about the thin lips as he stooped 
her foot. That smile broadened 
lower to measure it, but his fae 
committal enough when he stoo¢ 

“T’d like you to look at this foc 
with the utmost gravity, turnin 
fellow clerk as he stepped past, ai 
heads bowed solemnly over the] 
foot that had known so little 
straints of leather. 

“Can yuh fit it?’’ demanded J 
creasingly suspicious of that pro] 
solemn silence. 

It was not until one of the sto 
started to cough into his lavende 
handkerchief that she knew 
laughing at her, that she made; 
derisive nature of their stares. 
held herself in until the first con 
clamping his pale fingers about 
essayed to lift the foot for a furth 
its cashmere-covered sole. Tha 
trusion on her affronted perso} 
match that fired the waiting t 
before she heard the suavely int| 
a wonder” from the smaller ma 
serio-comic frown on his face. T] 
ploded into action. 

With one swing of her mus 
sent that smaller man tumblin 
leather-covered stool, and with 
quick swing of her arm she picl 
oddly intricate measuring mach 
ished metal and brought it do’ 
primly lacquered hair of the 1é 
The latter threw up a hand that (| 
warded off the blow. But seen! 
alize from the fury on the face ci 
him that the combat was only 
he sought safety in flight. Jur 
ever, had no intention of letting 
get away from her. So intent’ 
her pursuit as they circled twice 
place of quietude that had becom 
pit of commotion, that she neith) 
recognized the man who had # 
from the Avenue with a womai 
at his side. It wasn’t until she cat 
self, surrounded by overturned ! 
shattered show cases and a bré 
mirror, where she had sent her # 
instrument hurtling after the wi 
clerk, that she became conscious! : 
participating and slightly in 
of Alan Burkett studying her 
person. 

For one brief moment their gla: 
together. He made no move 
toward her and he uttered n 
word of recognition. He m 
sign to the startled woman at 
stepped out through the "7 


door. He ignored her. 
(Continued on Page 
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: wild woman from the West was 
ietly in the shop manager’s office 
liak hurried over from the hotel in 
a telephone summons. He paid, 
rotest, for the damage done. He 
music, without so much as a re- 
Juneau’s side of the story. But 
sd brow was stern as he led her 
carried her home in a taxi. 

| right, Junie,” he said, in the face 
plexing sobs. ‘‘Yuh’ve had your 
an’ it’s settled for, so what’s the 
tin’ about it?” 

tes me!”’ cried the inapposite 
etween sobs. 

joes?’”’ demanded her father. 
stiff-necked friend 0’ yours called 
kett,” was her altogether unex- 
impassioned reply. ‘‘He 
even speak to me!” 


vil 


U, without quite knowing it, was 
‘but surely becoming urbanized. 
tible as that change may have 
vent deeper than she imagined. 
3tablished a tenuous tie or two in 
jurroundings, and the unbroken 
eenemy had at least been pierced. 
;o longer a mere onlooker, and the 
ark desolation of life no longer 
yin the face. Day by day, in fact, 
vegan to take on new dimensions. 
ast friend at the Bellmore 
: 


| 
1 
} 
| 


nd, softened by Juneau’s sudden 
| esire for hothouse violets, casually 
jat to the lonely girl the possibili- 
ayhouse amusements, and sug- 
bonservative tailor for Kadiak, and 
: that Central Park and Riverside 
i really worth exploring in a taxi- 
‘nentioned a newer motion picture 
‘at ought not to be missed. She 
jaed over the perfume which Ju- 
urchased in Victoria and implied, 
'y as she could, that something 
isle should supplant that strident 


1ap had been made in the walls of 
d Juneau no longer had to fight 
ing temptation to talk to waiters 
»men for the mere sake of talking. 
tally became a more active par- 
i the quick-moving life about her. 
ae less timorous of the terra incog- 
id Broadway on the one hand and 
venue on the other. Day by day 
‘ed her circle and invaded new dis- 
/ encountered new wonders.- And 
‘lette O’Lone solemnly continued 
“reatments she also continued to 
idly wisdom into the ears of “‘the 
*d from the big sticks,”’ as Audette 
designated her open-handed new 
/neau, in fact, acquired much select 
on as to hatters and furriers and 
‘sand corsetiéres and confectioners 
‘street lingerie shops and the in- 
jatricate department stores, where 
\from French lace to motorboats 
ought, and dental work and table 
;cheons could be obtained. 

neau was fixed in her determina- 
'o give all her thought and time to 
rnals. Passively as she submitted 
in decorative demands of her new 
ent, she nursed a hunger for the 
‘n of something more fundamen- 
-he stubbornness of this desire was 
by the intentness with which she 
search of a tutor. 


lorts were rewarded, at the end of 
/y the discovery of an agreeable- 
| though disappointingly young- 
cturer from the Columbia Univer- 
aer school, who was willing to give 
aree hours of tuition every after- 
guide her through a reading course 
ys and holidays. He confronted 
4 somewhat terrifying quantity of 
sand mapped out a course of study 
1ed appallingly complicated to the 
the land of the midnight sun. 

4 minute, Professor Meakens,” in- 
- his bewildered pupil. “ Professor 
pot s the name yuh gave me, 
. 4 
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Cyril Meakens flushed to the top of his 
thin and pallid forehead. 

““My name is Meakens, Miss MacLean. 
But kindly do not call me professor.”’ 

“But yuh belong toa college, don’t yuh?”’ 
asked the girl with the pool-clear eyes. 

“T do. But notwithstanding those aca- 
demic affiliations, I’m merely Mr. Mea- 
kens.”’ 

“Well, Mr. Meakens,”’ pursued the sol- 
emn browed Juneau, “‘let’s save time and 
trouble and get right down to hardpan. I 
want the real thing. What I need to know 
isn’t about Napoleon and the War of the 
Revolution and what’s the capital of Costa 
Rica, but how to talk like yuh city folks 
and not get goose flesh over the break I’ve 
just made in English. I want to belong.” 

“That will all come in time,” proclaimed 
her new guide, whose quietness of voice in 
some vague way reminded her of Alan Bur- 
kett. And she was as docile as a child when 
he pointed out to her certain shortcomings 
in enunciation and warned her against elid- 
ing her final consonants and cautioned her 
about slurring the personal pronoun “‘you”’ 
into the less articulate ‘‘yuh.”’ She ac- 
cepted him without question and shut her- 
self up and plodded stoically through the 
tasks set out for her, and thumbed through 
a dictionary and wrote themes in a child- 
ishly round hand, and sighed at the number 
of misspelled words. She forgot about his 
pallor and his overprominent Adam’s apple 
and his inordinate appetite when he was 
companionably asked to stay on for dinner 
of a Sunday. 

But a new trouble grew up in her slowly 
widening mind. She began to wonder why 
Cyril Meakens’ eyes so often went opaque 
when he stopped in the midst of his lessons 
and stared into her troubled face. She puz- 
zled over the mystery of why his thin hand 
should so persistently cling to hers as he 
sought to guide her into the ways of more 
adroit penmanship. She did not perceive, 
in fact, that the young scholar from Colum- 
bia was tumbling head over heels in love 
with her. She had no inkling of this until 
in an unexpected moment of weakness and 
the third chapter of Words and Their Uses 
he impetuously and rather obliquely kissed 
her on the edge of the cheek which Audette 
O’Lone was so determinedly massaging and 
bleaching from a butternut brown to a 
magnolialike creaminess. 

That rather took Juneau’s breath away 
for a’moment, but she was much cooler 
about it than she might have been a month 
earlier in her career. She merely went to 
her desk and wrote out a check in payment 
for Mr. Meakens’ services to date and in- 
formed that sad-eyed scholar that it would 
be as well not to tarry between Morning- 
side Heights and the Bellmore. 

When Juneau selected a second teacher, 
however, she made it a point not only to 
choose one of her own sex, but to install her 
in the apartment asa tutor and companion 
rolled into one. This instructress, Miss Le- 
titia Ranck, was a small and birdlike spin- 
ster who, before a calamitously prolonged 
nervous breakdown, had taught modern 
languages in a West Side girls’ school. She 
impressed Juneau at first as being slightly 
pinched and faded, but this phase of her 
character promptly disappeared in the face 
of the better clothes and the ampler feeding 
permitted by her new position. She soon 
showed herself to be a courageous little 
person with a will of her own and a silent 
but substantial affection for the ardent- 
eyed girl who was so eager to learn. 

Miss Ranck’s presence in the apartment, 
it is true, did not materially add to the 
peace of mind of Kadiak MacLean, who 
found many restraints imposed upon him 
by that tutorial eye and more and more 
sought the consolations of the unhampered 
hotel rotunda, where he could lounge and 
smoke on the brink of an ever-colorful 
stream of life. But Letitia Ranck knew her 
city and was not ignorant of the social graces 
of its elect. And the girl from Skookum 
Slope, for the time being, was as putty in 
her hands. Her instructress was relieved 
to find Juneau so ready to abjure jewelry, 
since her pupil, for some strange reason, 
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nursed a fundamental dislike for all pre- 
cious metal about her person. But she had 
a harder time, on the other hand, in com- 
bating the girl’s new-found passion for the 
soda fountain. She disapproved of Juneau’s 
bob and was compelled to make many sug- 
gestions as-to her dress and deportment, 
but she seemed to have an instinct for the 
right shops to visit and the right things to 
select. So often, indeed, did Juneau hear 
the repeated injunction ‘‘Keep your voice 
low, please,” that she betrayed a tendency 
to converse only in a subcellar contralto and 
permitted herself a deliberation of speech 
which might have impressed the uninitiate 
as rooted in boredom. 

Yet Juneau was anything but bored. A 
newer quietness and timidity crept over 
her, it is true, but she secretly reveled in the 
growing sense of assurance with which she 
could walk into a fashionable restaurant or 
invade an Avenue hotel during the tea hour 
or sit attentive and lonely during a sym- 
phony concert at Carnegie Hall. She ac- 
quired a facade of poise, and she no longer 
worried about what to do with her hands. 
When the weather became cooler she in- 
dulged her deep-seated love for furs, and, 
with Miss Ranck’s modified approval, fitted 
herself out with gray squirrel and Canadian 
sable and pulled nutria, though a trace of 
her old intolerance flashed waywardly up 
when a suave dealer attempted to sell her a 
set of silver fox which her trained northern 
eye promptly estimated as nothing more 
than dyed rabbit skin implanted with 
badger hairs. : 

“Tt would have been much nicer, I 
think,’ announced Miss Ranck, after they 
had left that gasping dealer behind them, 
“not to have made a scene like that in a 
public place.” 

“But he was such a liar!’’ protested the 
still-tingling Juneau. 

“To tell people so is one of the most ex- 
pensive luxuries in life,’”’ asserted the small- 
bodied woman with the wisdom of the ages 
in her slightly faded eye. 

‘Well, I’d been cramped up so long it 
felt good to get rid of a little steam,”’ con- 
fessed the girl with the faintly squared un- 
derlip. 

For Juneau, after all, was not quite so 
happy as she had hoped to be. There was 
something missing, unable as she was to 
decipher that want. She suspected for a 
time that it was a craving for more vigorous 
physical activity, and grimly directed her 
attention toward dancing lessons and then 
still more grimly toward riding lessons. 
But dancing with only an instructor and 
riding with only a groom did not impress 
Juneau as the final word in personal diver- 
sion. She craved a companionship that was 
not being extended to her. She nursed a 
hunger to know the people amid whom she 
moved and dined and shopped and pow- 
dered her dissatisfied young nose. 

Audette O’Lone, it is true, had sug- 
gested that she swing in with them for a 
nifty little party at a night club, but Miss 
Ranck so vigorously disapproved of night 


clubs and shopgirl acquaintances that 


Juneau finally sacrificed her natural in- 
clinations on the altar of respectability and 
stayed home to begin her study of French 
verbs. 

It was Kadiak, oddly enough, who 
seemed the first to rebel against being amere 
window shopper along those crowded ave- 
nues of life. His increasing loneliness drove 
him more and more to his rotunda arm- 
chair, and there one eventful afternoon he 
drifted into conversation with an urbane 
and distinguished-looking stranger who in- 
troduced himself as Col. Otis Krebbs. 
Colonel Krebbs, it developed, had once 
been a horse breeder in Kentucky and was a 
lover of the blue-grass country. But when 
he had made his pile, he confessed, he had 
given in to his son Lowell and come to the 
big city. Lowell liked it well enough and 
had his own lighter-hearted circle of friends. 
But it was a bit lonely, confided the wistful- 
voiced colonel, for the older generation, 
who weren’t so quick at catching up with 
new acquaintances. And Kadiak felt drawn 

(Continued on Page 97) 
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SUMMER HOUSES 
TRELLISES 


WESTERN RED 
CEDAR IS THE 
OUTSIDE ‘WOOD 


Because it resists rot in 
every form. Its durability is 
rated by the U. S. Govern- 
ment Forest Products Bureau 
at 25% to 75% greater than 
that of white oak. 
once in place, it “‘stays put,’ 


Because, 


neither warping nor shrink- 
ing. Because it contains no 
resin or pitch to ooze out 
and spoil a perfect paint job. 
Because it is remarkably easy 


to work. Because it is 


thoroughly sanitary, being 


proof against all insect attack. 


Right now, before you com- 
plete plans for your new or altered 
home, you should get the facts 
about Western Red Cedar for all 
outside uses. Charming effects in 
siding. Lends itself perfectly to 
the new English type. The sup- 
ply is plentiful. Most good lum- 
ber dealers have it or can get it. 
Send 6c in stamps today to cover 
postage and learn money-saving 
facts about this great wood. 


The Mark Below Is On Every Bundle, 


“The Wood That Nature Armed 
Against Decay”’ 


MAIL THIS TODAY 


Red Cedar Lumber Manufacturers’ Assn., 
4949 Stuart Building, 

Seattle, Washington 

I enclose 6c in stamps to cover postage. Please 
send me your interesting booklets and other 
authentic information regarding Western Red 
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Avoid costly baking failures! 
You can—with “Kitchen-tested” 


For the “Kitchen-test” is the one sure proof 
that a flour will always act the same per- 


Ac LAST aflourthat / 1 { = 


relieves you from costly 
experimenting when you 
bake. Because it is actu- 
ally ‘‘Kitchen -tested’’ ! 


This ‘“‘Kitchen-test’’ is 
the only sure way a miller has of knowing 
-his flour will always act the same in all your 
baking. 

It removes half the cause of all baking 
failures. It makes the most difficult recipe 
delightfully easy. 


What ‘‘Kitchen-test’’ means 


The quality of a brand of flour may be excel- 
lent. It may always be the same chemically. 
And yet—it may often act differently in 
your oven. 


That is the cause of more baking failures 
than everything else combined. 


So a miller has just one method of overcom- 
ing this evil: By baking with samples from 
each batch of his flour before he allows it to 
enter your home. 


That is the meaning of Gold Medal 
Kitchen-test’’! It is the secret of the unique 
uniformity of all Gold Medal Flour. 


Tune in on Gold Medal Radio Station 
{WCCO—416.4 meters), St. Paul—Minne- 
apolis, Interesting programs daily. Also 


fect way in your oven 


Each day the Gold Medal 
Kitchen bakes with samples 
from each batch of Gold Medal 
Flour milled the day before. 


Each sample must bake the 
same perfect way as all the 
others. This means each sack will bake the 
same for you. 

Here’s a flour that offers a new delight in 
baking. It gives the same perfect results— 
always! Now you can know the thrill of 
success in all your baking! 

For we guarantee every sack of this fine flour 
to act the same way in your oven. 


Uniformity guaranteed 


If at any time Gold Medal 
Flour does not give you the 
most uniform good results of 
any flour you have ever tried ih 
—you may return the unused | oR 
portion of your sack of flour iss, 

to your grocer. 


He will pay you back your 
full purchase price. We will “00d 
repay him.  coraeess 


So make this trial. Order a 


cooking talks forwomen every Mon., Wed. 
and Fri., at 10:45 A. M. By Betty Crocker, 
Gold Medal Flour Home Service Dept. 


“Service to the Northawvest’’ 


4 Gold Medal Flour Home Service Dept. 
SO 
g 


foon?” 
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sack from your grocer today. Why Not Now? City 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR ~Kifchen-tested 


MILLED BY WASHBURN CROSBY COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., ALSO CREATORS OF WASHBURN'S PANCAKE FLOUR, GOLD MEDAL CAKE FLOUR, WHEATIES AND PURIFIED BRAN 


New Pies for 


recipes constantly 
created in the Gold 


sults every rime you 


Special Offer—‘‘Kitchen-tested’’ Recipes 


As we test the flour in our kitchen, we also 
create and test delightful new recipes. We 
have printed all ‘‘Kitchen-tested’’ recipes 
on cards and filed them in neat wooden 
boxes. 


These Gold Medal Home Service Boxes 
cost us exactly 70 cents each. We will send 
you one for that price. And as fast as we 
create new recipes we mail them to you free. 


If you prefer to see first what the recipes are 


like, just send us 10 cents to cover the cost © 


of packing and mailing. 


Check coupon for whichever you desire. 


MISS BETTY CROCKER 


Dept. 131, Minneapolis, Minn. 


ez Enclosed find 70 cents for your 
Gold Medal Home Service box 
of ‘‘Kitchen-tested’’ recipes. {It is un- 
derstood I receive free all new recipes 
as they are printed. 


Cc] Enclosed find10centsforselected “—_ 
samples of ‘‘Kitchen-tested”’ recipes. 


Kitchen. ‘‘Kitchen-test, 
recipes with ‘‘Kitch 
tested” flour—perfect 


Read our special offer. 
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ile from Kentucky whose ex- 
ji so singularly paralleled his 
nimparted to Colonel Krebbs 
{is vicissitudes since coming to 
/omplained that being on Kasy 
, always without its hardships. 
ond meeting, which began in 
/ and ended in the grill, the 
yng Kadiak even agreed to visit 
/, office, where the hesitating 
sod an expert’s advice on cer- 
of ore before investing pretty 


‘Lean to get in on the ground 
|: proved something more than 
ng for the shears. His native 
was not inconsiderable, and 
; since taught him the general 
‘of all mining enterprises. But 
s»olonel and felt the need of his 
Jip. So, in his perplexity, he 
mbark on a move consistent 
bwer spirit of boldness in him. 
5:0 put his pride in his pocket 
; Alan Burkett, to the end that 
on the business end of such 
give an opinion on the mine in 


countered many difficulties in 
urkett’s downtown office, and 
unearthing Burkett himself. 
\was in the presence of this man 
hrplexed him, who appeared 
dnor weak, andseemed neither 
\g, and gave the impression of 
{* busy nor idle, Kadiak lost all 
aisgivings as to the welcome 
He extended to him. Burkett, 
jhed all other matters aside, 
‘risitor in an easy-chair, passed 
cigars and inspected him with 
/; not unkindly eye. 

‘okum Slope property,” said the 
/esk, after a moment of slightly 
‘silence, ‘‘is turning out unex- 
bid 

wandering eye attached itself 
| with the courteously forced 


unexpected to me,’”’ was his 
t. Then, after another moment 
je added, “Yuh didn’t go to 
shis fall?’’ 

_ge of color showed on Burkett’s 


'e in company plans is keeping 
ity this winter,” he acknowl- 
e you having a good time?” 
‘niddlin’,” responded the older 
_p-set eyes searching the other’s 
2 faint touch of mockery, which 
‘not there; and his own guard 
at some absence of animosity 
id looked for animosity. ‘‘ Yuh 
mes is like them birds yuh kin 
|by puttin’ salt on their tails. 
’ slip away when yuh’re makin’ 
vund ’em up. An’ I’ve been 
}<eepin’ goin’ by flirtin’ with a 
osition on my own hook. Only 
‘in noo territory to me and I’d 
‘inion on the layout.” 

‘ny only excuse for living,” said 
th his friendly enough laugh. 
'@ grew serious as Kadiak out- 
1m which had been so nicely per- 
ie worthy Colonel Krebbs. ‘I 
‘to seem a cynic,” he said at the 
exposition, “but every aspect of 
.oks suspicious to me. I’d ad- 
oving a step until the whole 
| investigated.” 

onel,’”’ demurred Kadiak, “has 
y kind an’ consider’te to me as a 


t showed for a second time in 
lightly abashed face. 

d well afford to be, considering 
the ax he wants to grind,” was 
retarded response. ‘But sup- 
play safe in this by having our 
ag department look into Colonel 
Lhis record. This doesn’t mean 
0 break with your new friend. 
yurse, would all depend on what 
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we find out. But until we have found out, 
my advice would be to make no final move, 
no move that in any way involves the pay- 
ing over of money.” 

Kadiak rose awkwardly to his feet. 

“I’m beholden to yuh,” he said, with a 
barricaded look in his faded old eyes, ‘‘for 
bein’ willin’ to help a stranger in your 
town.” 

“But you’re not a stranger, Mr. 
MacLean,” protested the none too happy 
Burkett. ‘In fact, now that we’re fellow 
citizens, as it were, I’d like to see more of 
you. I’d like very much if you’d dine with 
me—say, next Thursday evening about 
seven, so that we’d have time to go on to 
the theater.” 

“Junie an’ me usually stick together,” 
observed the man with the crow’s-feet 
about his eye corners. 

“Junie?” questioned Burkett. But it 
was a feint for time and nothing more. 

“Junie’s my girl,’ quietly explained 
Kadiak; ‘‘the girl who outfitted yuh with 
grub an’ blankets that time yuh got lost in 
the Rockies.” 

“Of course,” said Burkett, with a salvag- 
ing flicker of a smile. “Well, it will be 
doubly delightful if your daughter can 
come along too.” 

“We'll be mighty glad t’ come,” an- 
nounced Kadiak, with the secret triumph 
of a tactician who has accomplished a secret 
end. ‘An’ yuh’ll sure see a big diff’rence in 
Junie.” 

“In what way has your daughter 
changed?” queried the guarded man beside 
the desk. 

“‘She’s got plumb tamed by this town 0’ 
yours,” was Kadiak’s fraternal confession. 

“Let’s hope,’”’ parried Burkett, ‘that it 
doesn’t kill her spirit.” 

“T guess she’s still got enough o’ that to 
go around,” said Kadiak as he picked up 
his hat. 

VIII 

URKETT had unexpected evidence of 

Juneau MacLean’s spirit. That con- 
fronted him when he received a briefly 
written note from her declining his invita- 
tion to dinner. Her attitude in the matter, 
however, was more perplexing to Kadiak 
than it was to their prospective host. For 
while Juneau abjured thisseemingly friendly 
offer from a man who was so much the right 
thing and so plainly moved in the right cir- 
cles, she betrayed a sudden febrile interest 
in Colonel Krebbs and his friends. And 
under the unexpected sunshine of her ap- 
proval, the astute colonel blossomed out 
into an engaging and active cavalier. 

“Ah, Juno,” exclaimed the beaming 
colonel, as he first shook hands with the old 
prospector’s daughter before their first 
solemnly prodigal luncheon together at the 
Bellmore. ‘Juno, the goddess of home, 
beauty and the mistress of the sea! Most 
appropriately named, madam, if you will 
permit me to say so.” 

“No, yuh’ve got me wrong there,”’ cor- 
rected the girl with the uncannily clear eyes. 
“T’m not a Juno and I never hope to be 
one. But I’m called Juneau, after the 
Alaska town where I was born.” 

“Then the honor is all Alaska’s,’”’ pro- 
tested the unquenchable colonel, as he pro- 
ceeded to point out the celebrities in their 
immediate neighborhood and whisperingly 
shared a pocket flask of his private stock 
with the preoccupied old prospector; and, 
as a final gesture, he none too surrepti- 
tiously pressed a twenty-dollar bill into the 
hand of the orchestra leader as a reward for 
the latter’s repetition of a medley of 
Southern airs. 

A few days later he brought his son 
Lowell to lunch. If the studious-eyed girl 
detected anything opprobrious in that 
sleek-haired Lothario with his shrewdly 
estimative eyes, she made no mention of 
the fact. So affable and friendly was she 
with both the colonel and his son that they 
were prompted to add a newer movement 
to an already sagaciously organized cam- 
paign. The woman from the wilderness 
wanted to see life and it was obviously 
their business to show it to her. They were 
even persuaded of the possibility of killing 


two birds with one stone, of playing both 
ends against the middle, of backing the 
field against hay-tosser money. 

So, step by guarded step, as they were 
able to plan it, they introduced Juneau into 
the more accessible mysteries of high life in 
her new home town. They invaded the 
Village and beheld the long-haired bohe- 
mian in his native lair; they visited 
nocturnal dancing clubs where, before ad- 
mittance, names had to be passed in through 
an iron grille; they went slumming in 
Chinatown and ate spaghetti in an obscure 
Italian restaurant favored by the deep- 
bosomed stars of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company; and they were even conducted 
to a midnight gambling house frequented, 
they were told, by some of the city’s créme 
de la créme, where Juneau eventually lost 
nine hundred dollars and got a headache 
from the smoke and got rid of a little of her 
respect for the dubious aristocracy dis- 
persed about the roulette wheel. 

If she suspected something factitious 
about the splendors through which she was 
being piloted, she gave no public utterance 
to those suspicions. If she disliked the 
overaffable colonel and his oversuave off- 
spring, she denied herself the luxury of pa- 
rading that feeling. They were, after all, 
only a means to an end; and beggars, 
naturally, cannot always bechoosers. When 
she was informed, with a due air of excite- 
ment, that they were arranging a supper 
party for her out at Perriot’s, a supper 
party with two screen stars and a real 
prince among the proposed guests, she 
somewhat jadedly asked just who or what 
Perriot’s was. 

““My friend Perriot,’’ announced the 
colonel, ‘“‘runs the wickedest road house in 
the metropolitan district. You'll see more 
life there in any three hours after midnight 
than you’d see in three weeks in the Ten- 
derloin. But Perriot, remember, is very 
select. It takes more than money to get 
past that plush rope of his. And if you 
don’t finally agree with me that he has the 
best oysters and the best music in America, 
I’ll present you, madam, with a gold mine 
which I estimate to be worth exactly one 
million dollars.” 

““That’s very kind of you,” acknowledged 
the listless-eyed Juneau. ‘‘But you realize, 
of course, Colonel Krebbs, that dad is 
coming along with us?” 

“Of course,’ was the slightly delayed 
response. ‘And besides having a very en- 
gaging lady for your father, I’ll see to it 
there’s some hard stuff that will go to his 
heart.” 

“You probably mean go to his head,” 
suggested the girl as she fixed him with an 
unsympathetic eye. “My dad is a sober- 
minded man when he’s not interfered with 
by others, and I may as well tell you now 
that I’m going to see that he keeps that 
way.” 

“Whatever you wish!” proclaimed the 
colonel, with a gesture that was meant to 
be large and liberal and remitting. “I was 
merely remembering what your father once 
remarked to me about doing in Rome what 
the Romans do.” 

“Well, I want to be dead sure they’re 
Romans before I wander in their footsteps,” 
retorted Juneau. For the girl from Skoo- 
kum Slope was not as satisfied with the 
trend of affairs as she pretended to be. 
There was something missing. There was 
an undefined deficiency which mere dollars 
and cents seemed unable to make up for. 
And in her heart was a small but equally 
undefined ache that took the glamour out 
of the city that had once spread so glamor- 
ous before her eyes. 

Yet, Juneau, being a woman, found cer- 
tain consolations in clothing the body that 
harbored so many frustrated hopes, in per- 
fecting the worldly apparel of a lady who 
housed so many imperfect aspirations. Her 
shopping, it is true, became less prodigal and 
more critical; but she experienced the 
eventual satisfaction of merging more and 
more into her affluent new background, of 
being more and more in the picture. 

When, a few days later, she stopped be- 
fore a florist-shop mirror on lower Fifth 
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Avenue and studied her own image as re- 
flected there, she realized, in an instinctive 
feminine flash, the source of the canker at 
the heart of her contentment. That unde- 
fined small ache was an ache to be admired. 
She nursed a human craving for the approval 
of others. That, without quite knowing it, 
had been the goal toward which she had 
been fighting. Even the bunch of hothouse 
violets which she had just bought and was 
experimentally holding against the deep- 
toned fur of her new sable coat was a move- 
ment toward that end. She had needed 
that clump of flowers to go with her turban, 
the velvet turban of the deepest violet that 
was so austerely and yet so opulently re- 
peated in note by the flower cluster held in 
place by its sword knot. It was the finish- 
ing touch, the touch that only wealth and 
knowledge could bring; and she stepped 
out into the brittle autumn sunlight with a 
wayward sense of power in her young body. 
She was good to look at, and she knew it. 

Somebody else apparently knew the same 
fact, for scarcely six feet away from the 
florist’s door, flanked by its tubbed cedars, 
a man stopped abruptly and stared at the 
girl in the trim-lined sable coat. He stared 
openly and overpointedly at the dusky 
gardenia-toned face above the violet clump. 
And as Juneau was on the point of reward- 
ing that rudeness with a glance of languid 
scorn, she looked more closely at the offend- 
ing stranger and saw it was Alan Burkett— 
Burkett, who flushed pink as he took off his 
hat and stood hesitating at her elbow. 

“T’m afraid you don’t remember me, 
Miss MacLean,” he said, with that look of 
commingling incredulity and admiration 
still in his eyes. For he himself was remem- 
bering a figure in a grease-stained hunting 
jacket of moose hide and a frayed plaid 
skirt, confronting him from the rough 
frame of a mountain shack. 

“Yes, I remember you,” replied the girl 
with the unparticipating eyes. She spoke 
slowly and quietly, after the manner which 
the patient Letitia Ranck had imposed on 
her, and that slow and quiet contralto voice 
seemed to give an added barb of scorn to 
her words. 

“May I walk up the Avenue with you?” 
he asked, with a new access of courage. 

“I’m afraid you’d be ashamed of me,” 
she said in her studiously retarded and low- 
ered tones. . 

‘I’m ashamed of myself,”’ he proclaimed. 

“Why?” she asked. Her voice was non- 
committal, but they were already walking 
side by side up the sunlit cafion of color and 
movement. 

“Of my stupidity and selfishness in—in 
not helping you,’’ he flounderingly pro- 
tested. 

“We're getting along very nicely,” as- 
serted Juneau, acquiring a new fortitude 
from his very embarrassment. 

“But I didn’t quite see, of course, how I 
could fit in at first,’’ he blundered menda- 
ciously on. 

“‘T knew you didn’t,”’ she acknowledged, 
a disturbing note of bitterness making her 
voice shake. : 

“But I can help now, I think,’ he per- 
sisted, puzzled by the alteration in her ap- 
pearance as he secretly resented and still 
later approved of the sophisticating touch 
of make-up that so pictorially heightened 
her color yet vaguely hardened the earlier 
ardency out of her face. 

“In what way?” she asked, fighting 
against a sense of triumph that seemed un- 
timely. 

““Why shadow a perfectly good afternoon 
by such things?’”’ he temporized. “It 
would be much pleasanter having tea at 
the Plaza.” 

“I’m having tea at the Ritz,’’ she 
promptly asserted, making the declaration 
the father of the intention. 

“Then couldn’t we dine together tomor- 
row evening,’ pursued the repentant 
Burkett, ‘‘and go on to one of the revues, as 
I suggested to your father several days 
ago?”’ 

“T’m booked for a supper party out at 
Perriot’s tomorrow night,’’ Juneau casu- 
ally informed him, and she was rewarded 
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by the look of trouble that promptly 
mounted to his face. 

“You’re going to a place of that sort?” 
he demanded in genuine alarm. 

“Why shouldn’t I?” 

“Do you know what it’s like?”’ he asked. 

“I’m willing to try anything once,” she 
said with carefully deliberated recklessness. 

“T hope you’re going with—with the 
right sort of people,’ Burkett found himself 
proclaiming. 

“I’m going with Colonel Krebbs, if you 
happen to know who he is,’’ asserted the 
tranquil-eyed girl at his side. 

Burkett walked on in silence for several 
moments before proclaiming, “‘It simply 
can’t be done!” 

“Tt’s flattering to think that you’re so 
actively interested in my welfare,’ she 
said, with a suspicion of the irony which she 
had once despised in him. 

“But Colonel Krebbs is the very man I 
wanted to talk to your father about,” he 
protested. 

“Why talk about Colonel Krebbs?”’ she 
asked with an enforced indifferency. 

“Because I can’t altogether approve of 
him,” retorted Burkett. 

“T imagine there are a great many per- 
sons you can’t altogether approve of,”’ as- 
serted the girl, with heightened color. 

He stopped short at that and studied her 
with a frown which eventually gave the 
promise of merging into a smile. 

“‘T don’t want you to be one of them, at 
any rate,’’ he said, suddenly serious again. 
“You know, I may be a tenderfoot up on 
the border of Alaska, but I’m not exactly a 
tenderfoot in this town. It’s you, if you’ll 
pardon my saying so, who’s rather the 
cheechako in this city. You 

“Oh, I’m learning a little, 
the languid-voiced Juneau. 


” 


interrupted 
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down. Then we went out toeat. Wefound 
a restaurant and sat down at a table and 
a waiter flatfooted over to us. 

“What have you got today that’s good?” 
I said. : 

“Everything we have is good,” he said 
heartily. “Coral Isles, Boca Largo, 
Christmas-by-the-Sea, Coconut Cliff, Hy- 
leehylo, all resales; or would you like a nice 
slice of the Everglades?” 

“Ts this a restaurant?’ I asked. 
what?” 

“We closed up after lunch today,’ he 
said. ‘‘ We are now a real-estate office. But 
listen, if you find a good restaurant let me 
know, will you, friend?” 

We located a place up a side street where 
they sold us one of the best thirty-cent 
dinners I ever ate for two dollars, and we 
only had to stand in line an hour and forty 
minutes. We looked over the cigar counter, 
and decided on two nourishing chews of 
fine-cut, and then strolled out to mingle 
with the fancy. 

It was dark by now, but not in Miami, 
on account of the real-estate offices. 

A fellow pulls my sleeve right away and 
says, ‘‘How would you like to eat an old- 
fashioned Southern barbecue, mister, you 
and your friend?” 

I said, ‘‘ You took the thought out of my 
mouth.”’ 

He said, “‘ Here’s two tickets for the bus 
leaving nine o’clock tomorrow for Saurian 
Center, only eighty miles out on the Ta- 
miami. Everything free.” 

“Have a free chance on a brand-new 


“Or 


automobile,”’ said another puller-in, shov- 
ing pasteboards, ‘“‘given away at Orange 
Mountains.” 


“Meet Sam Pick, the world-famous movie 
artist, at Citronia Gardens,” urged an- 
other. ‘Free and for nothing, both ways.” 

“See Mangrove Heights, boys,” piped 
someone, reaching for George. ‘‘See the 
mangrove forests in all their pristine splen- 
dor before our hundred-million-dollar- 
development program. Costs you nothing! 
Give a look, will you?”’ 
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“Of course you are,’ agreed Burkett. 
“But there are some things a woman can 
learn a little too late. And I know what 
I’m talking about when I say it’s not safe 
for you to go to road houses with a chap 
like Krebbs.” 

“But isn’t it coming a little late, this per- 
sonal interest in my safety?’’ demanded the 
girl with the perversely luminous eyes. 

Burkett looked into those eyes, and as he 
did so the commotion in his little pot of 
anger that was about to boil over, subsided. 

“Well, I’m going to make up for lost 
time,”’ he said with more masterfulness 
than he had intended. 

“How about my feelings in the matter?” 
was her quiet enough challenge. 

“T’m banking on those,’’ was his cou- 
rageous but equally quiet reply. 

Not being sure what he meant by that, 
she remained discreetly silent. She re- 
mained silent, too, as they stopped in front 
of an art-shop window and Burkett studied 
an oil painting of a tumble-down farmhouse 
surrounded by ghostly white birches. 

“That’s one of the advantages of a city 
like this,’’ he observed, as his glance pivoted 
from the painting to the puzzled girl still 
studying it. ‘‘It’s a never-ending free show 
if you want to take advantage of it. It’s 
always throwing something beautiful from 
the arts at your feet.” 

She was depressed by a sudden sense of 
gulfs between them. 

“But it takes so long to understand 
them,” she complained, with a movement 
toward the canvas in which she discerned 
so little meaning. ‘I know we ought to 
like good music and good books and good 
pictures. But the love for the right thing 
comes so slowly, and sometimes I wonder if 
they mean as much to life as we pretend 
they do.” 
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“You can’t chase culture with a club, of 
course,” acknowledged Burkett; “‘but I’ve 
always felt those things rather take care of 
themselves. You get em as you need ’em, 
and the more real life you’re confronting, 
the less you ask for the imitation. The im- 
portant thing, as I see it, is to be headed in 
the right direction—to prefer beauty, I 
mean, instead of ugliness.” 

““Doesn’t every woman prefer beauty?” 
demanded Juneau. 

““Sometimes,”’ retorted the valorous Bur- 
kett, ‘‘she doesn’t have to go out and 
scramble for it. She’s just born with it.” 
He could see the color deepen on Juneau’s 
dusky cheek, and out of that reaction, oddly 
enough, was born a courage which prompted 
him to add as they resumed their walk up 
the Avenue, “‘Don’t go to Perriot’s to- 
morrow night!” 

“But I’m afraid that’s already arranged,” 
she said after a moment of meditation dur- 
ing which her memory went estrangingly 
back to an earlier scene with the man at her 
side. 

It was Burkett’s turn to show a flash of 
color. 

“Then you refuse to let me help you?” 
he demanded. 

“Y’d much rather you’d eall a taxi for 
me,’’ she replied with a privately barricad- 
ing imperiousness. 

He dutifully signaled an empty taxicab 
to the curb at their side. But he stopped 
in the act of swinging thé door open for her. 

“Can I find your father at the Bell- 
more?”’ he asked with a new hardness in his 
voice. 

“Colonel Krebbs has taken father over 
to Long Island to look at a racing stable,” 
was Juneau’s answer as she stepped into 
the cab. 

“Will he be at home tonight?” 


(Continued from Page 9) 


“They are awful anxious to get us out 
of Miami,” said George. “You are right 
about these short pants, Peter.” 

“Well, we are not going,’ I said. ‘‘The 
real-estate business is good enough for me. 
Very soon we will hope to have one of these 
swell deadfalls ourselves.” 

“Yes, and we will not be asking people 
to go see our lots, because we will bring our 
map with us, hey, Peter?” 

That gave me an unpleasant idea. I 
stopped George and said, ‘‘Do you know 
what I think? Correct meif I err, but Iam 
thinking we ought to have a piece of prop- 
erty to go with the map.” 

“What for, Peter?’ said George, frown- 
ing. ‘‘That makes it too intricate. What 
do they want property for? They are not 
buying lots to live on them, are they? I 
never heard of such.” 

He stumped me for a bit, but I said, “Is 
that so? Lots of Northern visitors think 
they will leave right away, and they settle 
down here in one place and stay for the 
rest of the year.” 

“Tn the railroad station, you mean,’ he 
said. “Oh, you exaggerate, Peter. Lots of 
those folks you see settled down there could 
get out if they would be willing to lose their 
vote. But what do we know about buying 
property? I will think this over and I will 
hit on something.” 

“You will be hitting on ojus rock in a 
road gang, the first thing you know,’ I 
warned. ‘‘When it is so easy to do the 
people right, why do them wrong? What 
do you know about the real-estate business? 
Come in here and find out.” 

We were standing near an arcade, and I 
saw a pair of gleaming eyes back in there 
watching us from a desk alongside a shoe- 
shining concession. 

We went in, and I said, ‘‘Good evening, 
sir. We are a couple of investors. Can you 
steer us against a sure thing that will 
double our money in thirty days?” 

“T am certainly relieved to meet men 
who will be satisfied with a reasonable 
profit and safety,’ said the real-estate 


agent, for such he was. ‘‘Sit down, gentle- 
men. I was just about to open a blind 
syndicate for people who don’t want to be 
bothered with details. Let me know how 
much money you have, and you can leave 
it all to me.”’ 

“‘Since when are you our relation?” said 
George rudely. ‘‘I guess we will have some- 
body else to leave our money to when we 
come to that.” 

“That doesn’t listen so good,” I said, 
kicking George. ‘‘We want you to try and 
sell us a lot. So show us how that is done.” 

“First off, you sign this binder,’’ said the 
real-estate agent, pulling papers on us. 
“You could even read it before you sign it, 
if you want to be painfully cautious. Or I 
will tell you what is in it; it says you put 
up so much money, and if you do not put 
up so much more you forfeit your deposit 
as liquidated damages. If you refuse to 
accept the property for any reason what- 
soever, you forfeit all you have paid as 
liquidated damages. If, on the other hand, 
the owner decides that you are undesirable 
for any reason whatsoever and thinks it 
will be public policy not to give you a deed, 
then, of course, gentlemen, you must ex- 
pect to forfeit what you have paid as 
liquidated damages. The owner has the 
option to return you your money at any 
time, and in that event dd 

“We forfeit it as liquidated damages,” I 
said. “That suits us exactly. Let me 
have a copy of this. And now go on and 
sell us a lot, any old lot.” 

He worked over us for an hour while we 
sat enthralled with his eloquence, and then, 
feeling that we had got the patter, we made 
an appointment to meet him down behind 
the freight station of the Palmetto. He 
came, and we hauled Paradise-on-Chootchee 
out from under the bougainvillea. This was 
next morning. 

“We have no lots to go with this,’ I ex- 
plained. ‘‘Can you fit a piece of property 
to it?” 

“Ah, a million-dollar subdivision,’ he 
said, stepping back to view it critically. 
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“T’m afraid not,’ was tl 
triumphant answer from the 1 

“That means your're still r 
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him. 
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fighting!” 
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“Exactly,” I said. “It is ( 
great economies, effected by 
ganization and wholesale w 
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tounding bargains.” 

“Give me an hour to jump 
real-estate exchange and see 
had,” he said, after taking d 
lars off our map; and then hi 

He came back inside the | 
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got to move quick. Forty i 
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you a hundred acres on Okee}! 
five thousand an acre, ant 
terms.” 
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flivvers and then succumbing to the cli- 
mate—and we loaded our plat on it and 
traveled around to Coral Gables and Holly- 
wood and Fort Lauderdale and Miami 
Beach and even out to Boca Raton, not 
forgetting Hialeah, all over the navigable 
parts of Dade and Broward counties. 

We did a nice business evenings at a 
stand off Flagler Street. Coming on to 
eight o’clock, George would play Maggie 
Murphy’s Home on a French horn, and 
then I would step to the back of the truck 
in a black skulleap, smoked glasses and 
black linen duster and address the popu- 
lace. I used to sell Grogan’s Pine Shake 
Remedy from a wagon, and I am at home 
on my feet. But what I used in Miami 
was the old reliable double-and-quit game, 
which is more for street and commercial 
work. Maybe you don’t know it. 

First, I would kid four or five of the audi- 
ence into buying little colored cardboard 
disks for a cent apiece. They were worth 
nothing, but I could generally inveigle a 
few sports to take a chance and find what 
it was all about. 

Then I would send George through to 
buy those disks back for a nickel apiece, 
which squared me with the sports and put 
the laugh on the others. When I had them 
back I would offer a bunch of them for sale 
at a nickel apiece, and if you know human 
nature you know I got my four or five 
nickels back, and then a few more. Where- 
upon Friend George would circulate and 
buy all the disks back for a dime each—a 
dime, yes, that’s right. 

I would offer them again, one to a cus- 
tomer, for ten cents apiece. Did they buy? 
They did. All my dimes came back and 
maybe a dozen new ones. And again I gave 
them their profit, paying twenty-five cents 
apiece for every one of those pieces of red 
pasteboard. You get the idea. One night, 
with a good crowd I bought those disks 
back for a dollar each, thirty-two of them, 
and resold fifty straight off for a dollar 
apiece. I never found out what the limit 
was; I’m no gambler. For the sake of 
peace in the family, I would close the game 
and refuse to buy back the disks before the 
crowd was hurt bad. Then I would send 
George across the way to buy cigars for the 
audience with the winnings, while I would 
be giving them some good advice on the 
evils of speculation; the moral being some 
Florida real estate. A street worker would 
close his box and blow after he’d chivvied 
the crowd into paying a dollar apiece for 
the solid washed gold studs and diamondine 
ring, but I didn’t want their change. 

That would lead me to talking about 
trying to get something for nothing, with 
impartial praise for such well-known Flor- 
ida cities as gave no free rides or chances on 
automobilesor chicken-and-waffledinners— 
Jacksonville, Tampa, Miami itself, and 
Paradise-on-Chootchee, for instance. No 
million-dollar improvements maybe per- 
haps, no Henry Ford buying into the 
neighborhood, no lots positively going up 
20 per cent after next Thursday. And 
when I heard the wrong question I would 
say, “I am glad you asked me that. Re- 
mind me to answer you.” 

Yes, sir, three weeks and we had five 
thousand dollars in money and four hun- 
dred good names. 

And I looked at those names and I said 
to George, ‘“‘We’re a couple of lunkheads.”’ 

“How is this, Peter?’ he said. ‘‘ Ain’t 
we picked up five grand?”’ 

“Yes,” I said, disgusted, “‘we picked up 
a measly five grand, and what have we 
thrownaway? We’vethrownaway seventy- 
two thousand dollars! It’s not my fault; 
I wanted to get some land to go with that 
map. Here’s four hundred people that 
would pay us one hundred and eighty dol- 
lars apiece if we could give them a deed. 
Why can’t we give them a deed, you say? 
That shows all you learned about real es- 
tate. If you would keep away from that 
jai alai game and hang out with other 
real-estate agents we would have near 
three grand more in the kick and you 
would not talk foolish. Don’t you know 
that people go to lawyers and have them 
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look up the owners of property before they 
take a deed? There is bound to be one, or 
maybe even two of those people will go toa 
lawyer before socking up the rest of their 
money, and they will be laying for you and 
me with a bat. Whereas, if we had any old 
lots to give them, even those seagoing lots 
the fellow wanted to sell us, we could go 
around and collect.” 

“We done our best, Peter,’’ complained 
George. 

“No, we didn’t,’ I said. ‘‘We could 
have bought cheap lots somewhere. We 
could have picked up some cheap lots on 
Broadway, and had them moved down 
here if we wanted to save money. I’m 
sick. You ought to’ve heard some of the 
stories I’ve had to put up with about easy 
money made in Florida real estate on the 
strict up and up. And here we have to grab 
our five grand and lam out of Miami, leav- 
ing seventy-two grand behind us that’s 
rightly ours. No more grafting for me 
down here.” 

I get up and start back for the road. 
This morning in question, George and I 
have driven out fifteen miles to fish in a 
pond, and when we get there we find a mud- 
sucker is doing it all; it is sitting in the 
pond and pulling up the bottom and throw- 
ing it out on the swamp to make new lots 
to sell for souvenirs to the tourist trade, so 
the fish are all going up thespout. There is 
a battered flivver stopped in the road by 
ours, and I see that its driver has climbed 
up and pulled the tarpaulin off Paradise- 
on-Chootchee and is studying its geog- 
raphy. 

He said, “I see it is all marked sold. 
Well, that is too bad. I hoped I would get 
to you in time, but you done sold every- 
thing.”’ 

I said, ‘‘Were you looking for a good 
investment, mister? I could take your 
name and address.” 

He said, ‘‘No, suh, I am only interested 
in this property; I have eighty acres over 
yonder on the Chootchee River myself.”’ 

“And you want more,’’ I diagnosed, con- 
cealing my wonder. ‘‘ Well, that shows you 
know values.” 

And then a thought came to me, and I 
said, ‘‘We cannot sell you any property 
down there on account of the unprece- 
dented demand, but maybe you could stick 
us with yourn. How much do you want 
for your eighty acres?”’ And I took a firm 
hold on the side of our truck. 

He was no real-estate man. He had ona 
rusty frock coat and a black wide-awake 
hat, and he did not have the pleasing fea- 
tures of a real-estate man; he had a long 
and sallow face, with deep black eyes and 
much chin. 

He said innocently, “How much money 
have you got?” 

George came up and put his foot in, say- 
ing, ‘‘ We got five thousand dollars cash.” 

““You are sure a close judge of property 
yourself,” said the man, shaking hands and 
confessing that his name was Lee Quan- 
strom. ‘‘ My price, gentlemen, is just sixty- 
two dollars and a half an acre, or what you 
said.” 

George drew me to one side and said, 
“Peter, don’t rob this man by buying at no 
such price. He looks like a nice man, and 
I do not feel right about taking his money 
from him.” ; 

“You will feel better after taking,” I 
said, ‘‘and, besides, are we taking his money 
or is he taking ours? You are a witness 
against him if he wakes up and says he 
meant five thousand an acre. We will grab 
him quick.” 

And I went back at Quanstrom and said, 
“How do we know your land will fit our 
plat?” 

“You could look at it,’’ he says. 

“You are among two gentlemen,” I said, 
“and we do not want to do anything ir- 
regular or unethical in a real-estate deal.” 
And yet the strange notion of looking at 
this land before buying it appealed to me. 
He looked honest, but appearances are de- 
ceiving, and it would be the careful thing to 
look at his lots and ask around. ‘ How far 
is it to this place?” 
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“Tt is just a piece,’”’ he said. And then he 
looked at Paradise-on-Chootchee and said 
with surprise, “‘But don’t you know?” 

Well, we went to look at his property. 
We parked Paradise-on-Chootchee in a 
garage on the North River Drive in Miami, 
and climbed into Quanstrom’s flivver and 
hit out for Jupiter, which is about seventy- 
five miles due north. It is a very fine paved 
road all the way through Hollywood, Fort 
Lauderdale, Boca Raton and West Palm 
Beach, but a little crowded, with the traffic 
going by fits and starts, all the way from 
nothing to fifty miles. One will find much, 
however, to occupy his mind in the way of 
brilliantly colored flying motorbusses and 
the many new gas stations erected regard- 
less of expense. The tourist camps are 
worth seeing, too, with their quaint gypsy 
ways. 

And the way those new subdivisions are 
spending hundreds of millions of dollars 
in jig time is a modern miracle; we saw 
the new million-dollar hotel at Orange 
Mountains that was put up by three masons 
and a strong colored fellow in four weeks, 
and already had all its fourteen rooms full 
up, and we had to pull clear out of the 
road to let a two-million-dollar municipal 
auditorium go by us on a truck and trailer. 

We left Miami at eleven o’clock in the 
morning, and we were in Jupiter at 2:30 
P.M., and that’s stepping on it, if you know 
the route. We pointed our boat then to- 
ward Lake Okeechobee and Indian Town, 
a good paved road to Indian Town and 
then not so good to the Conners Highway. 
We hit a town at five o’clock, and stopped 
for the night at a new million-dollar hotel; I 
wouldn’t be sure that it was inside the city 
proper, as we were turned away from two 
places. 

We got a nice room with double bed and 
bath for ten a night, and cheap enough. It 
was rather warm in that room; Florida is 
six hundred miles south of California, so I 
read, and that means something to people 
who can’t stand cold weather. 

“George,”’ I said, mopping my face lux- 
uriously, “‘can you believe that this is No- 
vember? The people up North now are 
crowding on the blankets and hollering 
down the dumb-waiters for more steam. 
They ought to be here, hey, George? Can 
you imagine those unfortunates up there 
hugging their log fires and getting chil- 
blains? Think of the icy winds and the 
blizzards of snow. Hey, George?”’ 

I felt in the bed, and he wasn’t there, but 
I heard the plash of water in the bathroom. 
The poor fellow was trying to sleep in the 
tub, and I was sorry that I had pushed him 
out. of bed. I put my thumb into my 
mouth and pulled it out with a noise like 
drawing a cork, and he spoke right up. 

He said, “‘What is that? Don’t be mean 
now, Peter. Where did you get it?” 

I said, ‘Surely you would have more 
sense than to drink liquor in the tropics. 
If you want to keep cool eat limes and thin 
your blood.” 

He came into the room, dripping wet, 
and went to feeling around. I slipped into 
the bathroom, and locked the door, and 
crawled into the tub. The night was de- 
lightful and cool, and I was undisturbed 
except by George kicking the door and by 
the rattle and clink of ice in glass pitchers 
as the bellhops rushed hither and thither 
with first aid in the hall. It is not too 
hot to sleep down in that country any 
night of the year, not if a man will use his 
head and provide himself with a life pre- 
server. 

We had breakfast at a little lunch room 
by a country road, eating flapjacks and 
New Orleans molasses. The place wasn’t 
screened, and yellow jackets and hornets 
came in and camped on the rim of my dish 
and reached in for the molasses. I’m no 
ornithologist, and they may have been 
humming birds or nightingales, but I took 
no chances. The etiquette of eating under 
those conditions is to push the intruders 
gently back with the flat of the knife, and 
then pop the forkful into the mouth. If 
you have a quick eye, you will not put any 
hornets into your mouth at the same time, 
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but in any event don’t make the mistake 
to be cross with them. Swearing and yell- 
ing and banging about will get you nothing 
but heated up. Some people are expert at 
decapitating the brutes with stealth, but 
that’s a matter of taste. 

The road out of town was only fair, being 
graded but not paved, if I remember right, 
and then we came to a detour and had to 
plunge into the subdivisions, starting with 
Aureate Hills City—that’s what the sign 
said it was. 

“All sold off in lots,’’ said Quanstrom, 
waving his hand around a square mile of 
stumps. ‘Seventy-five cents an acre a 
few years back—twenty-five cents an acre 
from the turpentine company to bleed the 
trees, and fifty cents to lumber them off— 
nothing much but scrub and second growth. 
Then it was worth nothing on account of 
the stumps. Things are different now.” 

We went through Aureate Hills City, 
and plunged into the scrub pine, the flivver 
wallowing along through white sand. We 
passed through Inland Beach City, Hogan- 
hominee Heights, Moskeetomee City and 
other coming metropolises, and we were 
tired with sightseeing when the flivver quit 
cold, and Quanstrom said he was out of gas, 
but it was only a step to the boat. 

“We don’t want to buy land out here, 
Peter,’’ said George. ‘“‘Nobody would ever 
come out here to see our property.” 

“That’s what’s good about it, you sap,” 
I said, nudging him. 

We followed after Quanstrom. George 
wanted to walk abreast, but he fell back 
fast when Quanstrom said, ‘“‘ Don’t walk 
in them cabbage palms, Mr. McMonigle. 
You'll step on a snake.” 

The scenery through there was dignified 
but not merry. That long gray Spanish 
moss is an awful crape hanger. Do you 
know that that stuff grows even on the 
telephone wires? Yes, moss on the tele- 
phone wires a yard long; you try to get a 
call through and you'll believe it. But 
what I miss most in the country parts are 
birds and flowers. 

They have lots of these buzzards down 
there, sailing around and around wishing 
bad luck; big black birds with white bands 
on their wings, and they have dreamy- 
looking cranes flying like slow moving pic- 
tures, but I like birds that sing and hop 
around and look happy. And they are 
certainly short of wild flowers. Ifthis Ponce 
de Leon who started this subdividing thing 
really saw all the flowers he claimed, he cer- 
tainly picked himself some bouquet before 
he went back North. Well, everybody for 
his own country. 

“Ah, we are almost there,’ said George 
after we had mushed about three blocks. 
“T hear a dog barking.” 

“That’s a ’gator over yonder,” said 
Quanstrom. “Try not to walk in the grass, 
Mr. McMonigle, and you won’t get red 


bugs.” 

“Listen,’’ I said, leaping lightly over a 
cabbage palm, “how far is this property of 
yours?”’ 


“And is it all like this?” said George 
fiercely. 

“Tt is two hours to Scruggs’ Landing, 
and then it is three hours on the river if we 
can get a good man to pole the boat. Oh, 
no, Mr. MeMonigle, it is not at all like 
this,” said Quanstrom, looking around in 
shocked surprise. ‘‘What can you expect 
for sixty-two dollars and a half an acre?” 

“And is there no other way to get to 
it?’’ I said. 

“They done tore up the road,” he said. 

“Supposing we don’t go any further,” I 
said, “how do we know you own this 
property? No offense, Mr. Quanstrom, 
but there’s some very queer customers 
selling land in Florida.’ 

“T done brought the abstract and deed,” 
he says. “‘I thought you might need to 
buy. I’m known in Kissimmee’’—he 
called it Kis-see’-mee—‘“‘and that ain’t 
more than thirty mile on.” 

“Thirty miles!”” I gasped. “Do you 
suppose, you kidnaper, that ——’”’ 

He said, “‘Yonder’s a bus going to Kis- 
simmee now.” 
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We looked and saw a bus bucking its 
way along the detour, and we yelled and 
ran for it. It waited, having bogged down 
in trying to get around our flivver. The 
passengers all got out with their overcoats 
and grips, and the clutch smoked as the 
driver rocked his bus to and fro. We 
strewed palms in front of it, and it took 
hold and the passengers climbed in again. 

“When do we get to Okeechobee, con- 
ductor?”’ asked a New England lady. 

“How should I know?”’ said the driver. 
He was crouched over his wheel, with his 
collar turned up to keep off questions. 

“Tf you all are going to Okeechobee,” 
said Quanstrom, “‘you better turn around, 
because it is behind you. Can you lend 
me a little gas?”’ 

“Good land,” said the lady. 
even know the way?”’ 

“T was never over this route before,’ 
argued the driver. ‘‘Be reasonable, lady. 
Mister, I will lend you gas to Okeechobee.”’ 

He did that, and they followed us back 
over the detour and to the graded road, and 
so to the queen city of the big lake. Quan- 
strom knew a lawyer in town, and this party 
looked over the abstract and filled out the 
deed and nicked us two dollars. It is my 
experience that when you meet the real na- 
tives they’re aces; itis the crowd that came 
in the gold rush that layit on. The jurist 
handed us the abstract and handed Quan- 
strom our money belts, and then pulled the 
Spanish moss on his chin reflectively, and 
said, ‘‘I’ll record the deed for you. Where 
will I return it to you at?” 

“General Delivery, Jax,’ I said. I fig- 
ured to move on for Jacksonville and not 
wear out our welcome in Miami. We shook 
hands all around and beat it for a Miami 
bus. You can go anywhere in Florida on a 
bus, and I do not claim they are all driven 
by explorers either. But you want to hit 
that tropical gait, and not try to jump 
around and make connections, or you'll 
only get sweated up and shorten your life. 

I said to George on the bus, cutting in on 
his crabbing, “That is just what is good 
about the new subdivision we are about to 
open at predevelopment prices. All the 
time we were selling Paradise-on-Chootchee, 
I was scared somebody would hop a trolley 
and go and look at the property for a nickel, 
and he would find out we didn’t own it. 
Now, with this new piece we just bought 
down there, we can talk it up with an easy 
conscience, because nobody will ever find 
his way to it in God’s world. So what we 
will do, we will paint a new name on our 
map, and we will move up to Jax, and we 
will do business on the level. If we only 
sell our lots for the same price, we will 
clean up seventy-five thousand bucks in 
sixty days. And we don’t have to throw 
the lots away either.” 

So, when we got to Miami, we went to 
the garage to get out our truck and plat, 
and then tallyho for Jax. 

Well, we ransomed our bus, but we did 
not start for Jax straight off, because a 
man in a coat and hat stepped up and 
said, ‘“‘Are you the two bozos who own this 
gadget?” 

I said honestly, “‘We are the associated 
real-estate agents in question, sir.” 


“Don’t he 
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He hopped up beside us and sat down 
companionably, and said, ‘Drive around 
to the real-estate board.” 

I looked him over and didn’t like him for 
a cent; there is something about dicks and 
shooflies the world over, and he had it. 

But I said to him with sarcasm, “‘ We got 
nothing better to do than drive you around, 
mister. Where would you like us to drive 
you after that?” 

“After that,” he said, pleased with us, 
“vou can drive me to the county jail.” 
And that ended the conversation. 


Westopped at the real-estate-board build- 


ing and went upstairs to the second floor 
in the elevator, he carrying all our belong- 
ings except the truck and plat. There wasa 
meeting in the office of the secretary and 
we interrupted it, but they welcomed us 
right in when our friend introduced us. 
George and I fell into formation in front of 
a table and stood at attention. Four men 
sat behind the table wearing coats, and 
when people put coats on in Miami there 
is something doing. 

The secretary said to us—he was a very 
stern man wearing thick cheaters that made 
him look hard-hearted, but I am sure he 
was really a very nice chap, though not to 
us—he said to us, ‘‘ Peter Rook and George 
McMonigle, you are the two men who are 
gypping the people.” 

We took a strike’on that one. Not mak- 
ing us bite, he said, holding up a piece of 
paper that looked familiar, it being one of 
our binders, ‘‘This is a nice piece of work. 
You have been getting the people to sign 
these and taking their money. What have 
you got to say?”’ 

I said, ‘‘We are pleased to meet you. 
Who are you?” 

He said, ‘‘We are a committee of repre- 
sentative real-estate men who are cleaning 
up the crooks and grafters and binder boys. 
You could call us a vigilance committee. 
We have no legal powers and you don’t 
need to pay any attention to us.” 

“Thanks,” I said. ‘‘Come on, George.” 

“All we can do,” he said, “is swear out a 
warrant for you and clap you in the cala- 
boose until you get a hearing.” 

“Don’t crowd me,” I said to George. 
“Where are you going? Yes, sir, we’re 
listening. We are glad to meet members of 
the profession, and we will coéperate with 
you in every way.” 

“These documents,” he said, slapping 
down our binders, ‘‘are the most atrocious 
frauds we have seen yet, and we have seen 
some cuckoos. We are not going to let you 
take another cent under them. Will you 
give the deposits back or will you make 
out a deed to the property and forgo all 
further payments?” 

That one was easy; right in the groove. 
He wanted to know would we agree to take 
no more money for Paradise-on-Chootchee, 
which was already a dead horse. I stepped 
on George’s corns so as to make him look 
unhappy, and said, ““Give me a pen! At 
whatsoever personal sacrifice and as a 
matter of professional ethics, I will never 
give up a deposit. And besides, we spent 
the money.” 

“Here’s your deed,’ he says, dipping 
ink. ‘It is made out to us four gentlemen 
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as a committee in trust for 
buyers. They will get around 
when they have hurt their ey 
you, and we will deed over the se 
Sign on the line, both of you, a 
ber you’re under observation.” 

And out we went. : 

“It never occurred to him t 
we didn’t own the property at 
gled in George’s ear. ‘‘Now wi 
up where the cleaning is good. 
hushed up, we will have a good 
at least. We will get us one of tl 
and stall the landlord until we 
What will we call our new deve 

And I hauled out the abstrae 
ied it over. ‘‘South44 NEY) 
Range 640, Hast of the Talla 
ridian,’’ I read. ‘‘Not much se 
How would it be if we called it- 
something meaning high up—hi 
mountains, précipices, peaks. I 
I will think of a wow.” 

“Peter,” said George respect 
would we have to change the n 
that legal language you just 1 
the same as is written on our n 

“You mean it is something lik 
but Iremember now that he gave 
feeling. ‘‘Being that our new 
right near Paradise-on-Choote 
naturally sound like it in law. — 
in thesamerange or even the san 

“Oh, no, Peter,’ he said, “it 
same. I got a good memory, Pei 

“Well, naturally, I did not: 
close, being that the judge we 
off,’”’ I said, feeling red in the fa 
lammed back to the real-estat 
and the dick let us take a flash 
as a favor. 

And there I read, ‘‘South hal 
east quarter Section 72, Range 
the Tallahassee meridian.”’ : 

“Tf I understand this,’ sa 
“the property we bought from | 
knocker is the very same as a 
selling all month. And now wel 
a deed for it to those four pron 
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estate agents. So where are we 

I walked on, with him after 1’ 
it in. 

“‘T see how it was!” he chirp 
and delighted at his own brillian. 
strom was going to sell his land t 
on Flagler Street—you remembé 
we carried the map to in the! 
Peter? Well, that fellow on | 

. 
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did not buy the property after a 
is why he did not want the j 
then—and then Quanstrom com) 
why the fellow on Flagler Stre| 
buy his property. And then: 
what, Peter?” 
He caught my arm, being diz : 
unusual exercise. But I guess ]/ 
trail. “And then,” I said, gen’ 
ing our abstract in a waste-pe? 
“Quanstrom found out that son 
selling lots off his property all! 
And he took after us, figuring wé 
property or he’d know the 16 
And did we buy it? We did. Ani 
we now? In the soup. Who owrt 
Four noble fellows in trust foo 
pects. But step along, will you?! 
that fast freight from Key Wes? 
to stay another day below tha! 
see line.” 
“Why, Peter,” he cconkell ‘ 
leaving Florida and the reales 
ness, are you, Peter?”’ 4 . 
“Florida?” I said, giving hi‘ 
glance. ‘“‘ Real-estate business? 
Which is why I remarked t 
estate agent from the America’ 
liable to be a little prejudice 
human nature, friends. Well, ? 
places that like us, and you 
there and love it to death. 
oldest town in the United 
the new ones. I shouldn’t wond 
if I'd hit it right down there | 
the map of Florida out of 
and throw the rest of the b 
I would laugh good-nature 
I thought of those Pilgrim F 
on Plymouth Rock. Eh, frie 
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Following 


~constitute one of the most 
interesting announcements 
in the history of the 
automotive industry 
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Greatest Values in 
Dodge Brothers History 


Price reductions announced January 7th and effective on all 
purchases since midnight, December 15, 1925, were the most 
drastic in the history of this company. 


Two things make them possible. 


One is the public’s faith in Dodge Brothers product—a well 
founded faith that insures continuously increasing demand 
_ in enormous volume. 


The other is the completion of a $10,000,000 factory building 
program which will permit Dodge Brothers, Inc. to back 
that faith and that demand with enormous production. 


The car will continue to be a “four”. Always exceptionally 
good, it is now better than ever—so much better that no 
reasoning buyer will be distracted from the issue of quality 
by mere cylinder propaganda. 


Dodge Brothers, Inc. have always led the world in quality. 
Now they lead in quality and price! 
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M 
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Vital Improvements ~ 
Attractive New Colors g 


Absolute smoothness and quietness of engine operation 
characterize the improved Dodge Brothers Motor Car. 


Decreased weight gives it a surprising new snap andelasticity. 


The lower and more graceful closed bodies are finished in 
rich and attractive colors. 


Vision from within is increased to an almost incredible 
degree. 


Reduction of bulk was accomplished by further notable 
advances in all-steel body construction, in which Dodge 
Brothers have led the world from the very beginning. 
Naturally there is a proportionate gain in operating economy 
—with increased safety and durability. 


Any member of the great Dodge Brothers Dealer organiza- png prices now Heras 
tion —the finest and most aggressive in the world— will os RB diouany Do: se 
gladly give you all the interesting details. 


DonoGe BROTHERS INC. DETROIT 


DoonoGe BROTHERS (CANADA) LiMiTED 
1. 


JROTHERS 


AR S 
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On January 7th, Graham Brothers announced a substantial 
reduction in the prices of their complete line of trucks and 
motor coaches. 


This was their third reduction in eight months. 


It reflected again Graham Brothers pledge and determination 
to pass on to the buyer the full economies of rapidly in- 
creasing production. 


The year 1925 was the greatest in Graham Brothers history. 


It saw them advance to World Leadership in the 1% ton 
truck field, and brought them the added distinction of being 
the largest exclusive truck manufacturers in the world. 


Such positions are achieved only by enormous demand for a . 
worthy product. 


GRAHA 


SOLD BY DODGE BROTHERS 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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ship 
Lower 
Prices 


Service is equally important with price and product. Prompt, & 
expert service is immediately available to every Graham 
Brothers Truck owner through Dodge Brothers 4000 Dealers. 
Well trained and thoroughly equipped, this great Dealer 
organization today is in a position to supply and service 
fully 90 per cent of all modern transportation requirements. 


GRAHAM BROTHERS New prices now avail- 
Evansville —D E TR OIT — stockton able from any Dodge 
ERS INC 


A Division OF DonoGe BROTH , : Brothers Dealer. 
GRAHAM BROTHERS (CANADA) LIMITED—TORONTO, ONTARIO 


ROTHERS 
-_TRUCKS 
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rote music. he lives on Kensington road and 
has got 2 boys most groan up, Joe and Ezra. 
when we print the programe we will put in 
it this is a peace of our distinkuished sitizen 
Steven Fosters composure. 

after they practised the other peace they 
went out and locked the door. well i clim 
out of the wood box and unlocked a win- 
dow and clim out and went home. i dident 
say ennything about it 
but that nite after i had 
went to bed old Francis 
called at the house to 
see me and when mother 
sed i was in bed he sed 
it was all rite he cood 
see me the nex morn- 
ing. he asted her what 
time i got home and she 
sed i was home befoar 
supper. i gess he had 
went down to let me 
out and was scart. 

Dec. 3, 186— Today 
was Wensday and me 
and Pozzy and Bug 
wirked on our pro- 
gramme. Lilly Head is 
going to read beautifull 
snow. i asted father 
who rote it and he sed 
a old feller named 
Whittier. hesed he was 
gnew as the ice cold 
poet. he sed he rote 
snowbound and beauti- 
ful snow but he was a 
quaker and if the quak- 
ers gnew he rote it he 
coodent quake enny 
moar and so he never 
let ennyone know he 
rote it. father sed it was 
verry unmorral. Aund 
Sarah sed it was beauti- 
ful and she dident see 
ennything unmorral 
about it. father told 
aunt Sarah the reeson 
was becaus she was 
truly religus like he was. 
father he sed that in the 
poim a woman says onct 
i was pure as the beau- 
tifull snow but now i 
aint. that isent jest the 
way it goes but that is 
what she ment. father 
knows the hoal poim. 
then father sed aint that 
a confessun of unmor- 
alty and aunt Sarah sed 
it points a morral to 
unfortunate peeple and 
father sed those that 
have fell from grace. 
gosh that will be a good 
thing to put in the pro- 
gramme. 

Thursday Dec. 4, 
186— Bug has with- 
drew from the firm. he says it takes two 
mutch time from plugging stewdcats with 
snowballs playing football and other ples- 
ent devirsions. befoar he left he and Pozzy 
had the best fite sence the firm went into 
biziness. 

they have fit most evry day. when they 
wood get tired of setting tipe they wood 
go out and maik sum hard snowballs and if 
enny stewdcats come along we wood plug 
them and they wood plug back and chase 
us and wash our faces with snow and put 
snow down our back and sumtimes try to 
shake the daylites out of us but we had 
got so usted to that in school that we 
dident care. then we wood go back to our 
printing very much refreshed. if there was- 
ent enny stewdcats to plug they wood fite 
eech other to get exercise. 

well today Bug sed he wasent going to 
wirk enny longer and Pozzy sed he was two 
bizzy to stop and Bug sed come on and 
Pozzy sed he woodent and Bug sed i will 
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WHEN MUSIC HEVENLY MAID WAS YOUNG 


(Continued from Page 30) 


maik you and Pozzy sed you aint man enuf 
and Bug he gnocked a lot of tipe that 
Pozzy had set in his hand all over the floor 
and Pozzy gave him a side winder in the 
ear and they went at it. 

gosh it was the best fite i have seen. i 
grabed the printing press and the tipe and 
put them in the corner and wached the fite. 
they kep hollering things at eech other as 


Then I Went to See Sarah Hibbard, and She Told Me What She Was Going to Sing and I Rote 


sed no and he sed did you ever reed about 
Darius Green and his fliing mashine and i 
sed yes and he sed old Trowbridge whitch 
rote the poim dident know that 2 Brent- 
wood fellers Orville W. Hart and Elmer M. 
Rowe made a fliing mashine that went fur- 
ther then Dariuses becaus they started 
hier. father he sed the Rowes was a verry 
fine family and the only family he knew 


¢ 


Ske 


it Down Very Carfully in a Little Book 


they fit whitch made it mutch moar inter- 
esting. when Pozzy wood get in a lick on 
Bugs snout he wood holler one for your 
conk and if Bug give Pozzy a belt in the 
gob he wood holler one for your kisser how 
do you like that. 

so it maiks there fites mutch moar inter- 
isting and when they get throug a fite they 
are frends again. well this time they fit a 
long time and it was jest about even. 
Pozzy had a bloody nose and Bug got a 
crack in the lip that maid it bleed and look 
as if a yellow bellied hornet had bit him. 
then they herd there mother coming and 
they stoped fiting. Bug sed it was a good 
fite but he was out of the firm for good. so 
he went out to plug stewdcats and we kep 
on printing. 

Friday Dec. 5,186— brite and fair today. 
last nite i asted father who Hart and Rowe 
was whitch was in the song fly like the yuth- 


_ful Hart and Rowe. well father he was sir- 


prised and sed why dont you know and i 


whitch had a song rote about them and he 
sung it: 


Rowe brothers Rowe 

the streem runs fast 

the rapids is neer 

and the boat is smashed 


i have forgotten the rest. sum day i am 
going to compose the music for that poim 
i rote about my father whitch begun: 


my father is the smartest man 
that ever fit a fite. 


so we are going to put a notice in the pro- 
gramme. we beleeve in giving credit where 
credit is du. 

today old Joe Hilliard asted me how we 
was getting along and he told me that a 
trebble singer from Boston was going to 
sing sum old english songs. he sed she was 
a perfesional singer. he told me he had rote 
her to send the naimes of her songs and he 
wood give them to me jest as soon as he got 
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January 


them and he wanted us to give} 
notice on the programme. her 
Hortense Hilary. it is going toh 
did concirt, as good an enny in F 
Saturday Dec. 6, 186— today 
singers sung again. this time i eli 
wood box to hear them. i wated 
Francis went out of the room an 
clim in. well i wated a while and 
woodent not 
it was most 
school to clos 
do you think 
thing i gnew 
coming back 
the cover of 
box come off 
a cord of w 
down on myth 
i hollered as 
cood and ol 
was most as 
was for a} 
then he beg) 
the sticks of 
me until he 
me and then 
me out and 
in this wirldz 
ing in there 
you in andi 
i clim in ar 
what for anc 
cause i want 
you 4 men gj 
sed why dide 
me and is 
afrade you W 
me and i hir 
time when y 
in the wood | 
never hird so 
ing in my | 
sed well i a 
hear you sa} 
i gess i will le 
and so i stai| 
them sing ag’ 
fine i tell you! 
cert is next yj 
Sunday Di) 
Keene and! 
practising ¢ 
old Joe Hi: 
committy ml 
hoaped we }\ 
a interist. 
gramme. igi 
ennyway we! 
wonder how’ 
Beany aré| 
along. in sp} 
thing i miss t? 
deal. but 
they have im 
mutch we 
the naborhoc 
will be joil 
church befoa‘ 
i suppose tly 
satisfide to % 
bills but as for me i perfer wri 
and books and programmes. ! 
about Pozzy that i like. he is w! 
the printing and most of the wir} 
the literary wirk, whitch is mu! 
and he dont interfear with my! 
Beany used to try when we rot 
of poims that i rote. Pozzy ky 
spel and he cant whitch Beany d 
toknow. but then they say a fe 
blaim for what he dont know. f 
Monday Dec. 8, 186— Bei 
eared to think that nobody . 
spel. jest think if i hadent got rit 
hine legs and hollered he wood? 
quire choir in my book of poims 
Ed Piper is going to play th 
the singers. he can play like all 
cept when Cele and Keene sing 
plays the piano. + 


me: 


Editor’s Note—This is the fourth la 
sketches by Mr. Shute. The fifth will?! 
early issue. 


| 
| 
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Smart models from the Miami- 
Biltmore Fashion Display, January 
15th to January 21st, presented by 
Lucile Staff of New York. Kid 
footwear exclusively Vici; shoes 


by Laird, Schober and Company. 
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YOU know the correct shoe to 
year with a wine-red afternoon 

| With a navy blue rep and crepe 
ible? With a peach-coloured 
de Chine for sport? With grey — 
\—fire red—greyish rose — black 
ed with a colour? 


su know the correct shade in 
be for each of these? 


)’re in doubt, don’t buy in that 
‘of mind. Send for the new aid 
: irtness — 


\E VICI FOLDER 
| Chart of the Colour Mode’’ 


| 


ICI KID the delicate colours of 

moment and the firm, close- 
d texture of the finest goatskins 
sited to form a shoe that is smart 
sin with—and keeps that smart- 
martly, 


iren’t a shoe man, or a leather 
t.. . But you can look for the 
rademark that is your assurance 
this—the little Lucky Horseshoe. 


a’re Paying a reasonable price, 
easonal le Precautions. Look for 
uck—don’t trust to luck it’s there! 


2 VICI TRADEMARK 
The Secret of Shoe Satisfaction 


fou Anov P 


| 
wean tuL— 


pe SHOE that isn’t as lovely as a pale flower 
petal — the shoe that doesn’t go with its 
costume as though they’d grown up and come 
out together — that’s the shoe that should have 
stayed home from the Southern beaches... And 
what the South decrees this winter, America at 
large will wear in summertime. 


Vici Parchemin — Vici Cream — Vici Sudan — 
Vici Apricot. Those are the four marvelous new 
shoe shades that slide delicately from old ivory 
(so much lovelier than white) to deep pinky- 
beige. Vici kid, of course, is the perfect medium 
for perfect colour, as Miami and Palm Beach 
demonstrate by wearing it from dawn 


till dark. 


There are shoes in the new Vici Crystal 
Grey, too—a tone so clear and true and 
delicate that it gives the trained eye a 
little thrill of pleasure just to look at it. 
There are shoes in Vici Bois de Rose, 
that priceless note of colour-subtlety 


KID 


MADE cuty BY 
ROBT HFOERDERERINC. 
PHILADELPHIA 


that has taken two continents by storm. And 
shoes in Vici Caramel, just a bit greyer and 
nearer to taupe. Some women like brown shoes 
even at the Southern resorts, and thousands will 
want them for spring in town — Vici Gypsy 
Brown, that fascinating brunette of the Vici 
family, with its golden undertone —Vici Cochin, 
a bit darker, that the Coast adores for sport. 
Black? Not at the Beach. But black for town? 
Mile after smart mile of it! 


If you haven’t gone South, why not get a breath 
of summerland at your shoe dealer’s? Ask to see 
the new shoes in the new Vici colours, with the 
little Lucky Horseshoe stamped inside. 
Don’t buy one pair or two, but three 
or four before the lines are broken— 
to give the cachet of chic to everything 
else you wear. This isn’t extravagance— 
really !—because they’ll wear longer. And 
if you’ve got the shoes you want— you'll 
always feel well-dressed. 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Inc., Philadelphia 
j Selling Agents: LUCIUS BEEBE & SONS, Boston 


Selling agencies in all parts of the world 


VICI kid 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 
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in the shoe mode at southen resorts 
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INGERSOLL 


DOLLAR STROPPER 


OBT. H. INGERSOLL, to whom the world 
owes the Dollar Watch and the first line of 
low priced, dependable watches, is now bring- 
ing before the American public’another article 
of great economic value—the 

Ingersoll Dollar Stropper; an in- 

@* genious invention for resharpen- 
pe Le: ing all makes of safety razor 


ee. 
blades. “ 


300 
Shaves 


» Every 
» Blade 


Dollar Stropper 


is constructed on an entirely 
new principle. It is so de- 
signed as to automatically 
bring the edge of the blade 
in contact with the leather 
strop, at the proper angle, 
thus insuring a keen cutting 
edge. It can be used by any 
one without skill or practice. 
The user cannot fail. 

There is almost magic in 
the speed, comfort and pleas- 
ure to be had by the use of 
the INGERSOLL. 


Ten Days’ Trial 


the Ingersoll Dollar Stropping 
Outfit is a real boon to the man 
who shaves. It is more than an ac- 
cessory to your shaving kit—it is a 
life investment in a new kind of 
shaving comfort which you never 
dreamed would come to you. It 
costs no more than a few blades 
and will save you all future blade 
money and all the dull-blade tor- 
ment. 

If you have not had the Stropper 
demonstrated to you already by 
our representative and cannot get 
it at your dealers’, mail the coupon 
below with $1.00 and we will send 
you the complete Outfit, including 


Dealers —Agents 
This clever invention 
is meeting with nation- 
wide approval—in 
fact, it is sweeping the 
country, Dealers and 
Agents are cashing in 


heavily. Quick sales, patent Stropper (blade holder) and 
quick profits. Every fine leather Strop. Use it 10 days 
man a prospect. If in- and if you do not get the most com- 
terested in dealers’ fortable, quickest and cleanest 
and agents’ plan, check shaves you ever had, return it and 
square in coupon. we will return your $1.00 at once. 


Robt. H. Ingersoll, Pres. New Era Mfg. Co. 

Dept. 141, 476 Broadway, New York City 

I enclose $1 for which please send me Ingersoll Dollar Stropping 
Outfit complete, including the Ingersoll Specially Prepared 
Leather Strop. It is understood that I can return the Stropper 
in 10 days if not satisfied, and that you will return my dollar. 

Bid regs sh u)e dials einen 0b asia aiatn = © 0 Wy’ s/n: wren fe b:¥70)/n p01, ODF INR 
Make of Razor Used... . 


i Dealers’ 
(J Agents’ 


Right This Way 
for More Money! 


There was a young fellow 
named Lore 


Who needed more money 
—and more! 


So he answered our ad. 


I am interested in Plan 


Now his pocketbook’s 
glad. 

Opportunity knocked at 
his door. 


PPORTUNITY is 
knocking at your 
door, too. Lethimin! You 
have positively nothing 
to lose; much to gain. 


Ws Box 1624 
\ c/o The Saturday Evening Post 
J 217 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Please send me full particulars of your 
cash offer. 


Name_ 


Street 


City- 
PATENTS FORE FE exces 


BEST RESULTS PROMPTNESS ASSURED 
WatsonE. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 644 G St., Washington, D.C. 


From | 


The INGERSOLL 


It is the unanimous verdict that | 
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Bolsheviks, running true to form, have 
never lived up to the economic require- 
ments. Be that as it may, Tchitcherin 
sought in every possible way to intimidate 
the Germans. He remained in Germany 
throughout the progress of the Locarno 
negotiations, making daily statements that 
deprecated the peace move, or throwing 
out veiled threats of Soviet reprisal. In- 
stead of seeking a physical cure at once, 
he did his best, or rather worst, to promote 
political disease. 

When the security pact was initialed at 
Locarno, rage let loose at Moscow. Eng- 
land and Germany were especially picked 
out for vituperative attack. There was a 
reason, of course, for all this abuse. A 
Germany sincerely bent on peace—and her 
whole attitude seems to indicate this de- 
sire—is immune against pernicious Soviet 
penetration. Hindenburg stands as a bul- 
wark against Communistic inroads. The 
sad showing made by the radicals in the 
election which landed him in office dis- 
closed his constructive influence. Besides, 
the persistent failure of German commer- 
cial concessions in Russia provides a more 
practical reason for disinterestedness. 

I have dwelt on the offensive against 
everything that Locarno means, because it 
expressed the usual Moscow state of mind 
and attitude toward any endeavor for polit- 
ical peace and economic stabilization. In 
consequence of the new accord, the Bol- 
sheviks must begin all over again their cam- 
paign to disrupt Europe, but with the 
odds all against them. There is no longer 
any appreciable Continental unrest to ac- 
celerate. 

With this preliminary survey, we can 
now examine the state of Communism—in 
most sections it is a state of mind—in 
Europe. We shall begin with England, the 
only place where it obtained the slightest 
foothold and where it continues to be a 
political issue. Fortunately, its influence 
remains more political than otherwise. 

At first glance the association of Com- 
munism with traditional British conserva- 
tism, or rather the stolidity which is the 
root of the Anglo-Saxon character, seems 
inconsistent. Probe deeply into the rea- 
sons and you find that here, as elsewhere 
throughout the world, Bolshevism owes 
its existence to the unrest born of industrial 
dislocation. This is why the agriculturist 
everywhere has escaped, or repelled, Red 
infection. It follows, therefore, that the 
hope of ultimate Russian emancipation 
lies wholly with her great peasant body, 
which constitutes more than 80 per cent 
of the population and which persistently 
refuses to be communized. 


Radicalism’s Foe, Prosperity 


Communism in the British Isles is due 
to unemployment plus trade-union re- 
strictions which limit output. Duplica- 
tion of effort, inefficiency of output and an 
almost prohibitive cost of production have 
placed British goods at a disadvantage in 
the markets of the world. In this you have 
the real cause of the industrial unrest in 
England, which in turn gave the Com- 
munists their opportunity. Once you find 
a job for every man in England, Commu- 
nism will vanish from the scene. Let me 
emphasize again that no country is large 
enough to contain prosperity and radicalism 
at the same time. The United States 
affords the best illustration of this truth. 

Any attempt at a diagnosis of British 
Communism must include an examination 
of British Socialism as well. So far as Eng- 
land is concerned, and contrary to popular 
conception, they are not one and the same 
thing by along shot. Socialism, as enunci- 
ated by the Labor Party which was 
founded in 1900 and which came into power 
in 1924, is not Communism. Its leaders— 
men of the type of Ramsay MacDonald, 
Philip Snowden and Sidney Webb—are 
violently opposed to Bolshevism. 
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The stronghold of British Communism 
is in the trade-unions. As a result, the 
movement opposed to conventional capital- 
ism in one way or another is subdivided 
into right and left wings. Socialism, as 
represented by the Labor Party, is the right 
wing, while Communism, as expressed by 
an out-and-out Communist Party, consti- 
tutes the left wing. Each section recruits 
its ranks from the unions, although, as 
more than one observer has pointed out, 
neither Socialists nor Communists rely en- 
tirely upon them. Both ranks embrace vari- 
ous kinds of people, including intellectuals, 
landed proprietors, capitalists and employ- 
ers. Some, of course, are the familiar ama- 
teur or parlor Pinks who get a kick out of 
the belief that they are aligning themselves 
with something radical. We are not with- 
out these gentry ourselves. As elsewhere, 
both British labor and Communism shelter 
various individuals entirely innocent of 
labor. 

So long as industrial peace reigned in 
England, the trade-union movement, save 
for its restrictions on output, was sane and 
inoffensive. Moreover, it was mainly na- 
tional in scope and organization. Its only 
outside affiliation of importance was the 
International Federation of Trade-Unions 
of Amsterdam, or the Amsterdam Inter- 
national, as it is more commonly known. 
This, however, was a moderate body. 
British unionism went on the theory of 
evolution and not revolution. 


Champion Red Letter Writer 


In 1921 the shadow of Moscow first fell 
across its path, in the shape of the influence 
of the Red International of Trade-Unions 
which had been organized by the Bolshe- 
viks to supplement the Third International 
as an agency for world revolution. The 
Third International had not achieved its 
fell purpose, because the business of organ- 
ized destruction of law and order was lag- 
ging. It had paid no dividends in revolt. 
So the idea was conceived of harnessing 
unionism everywhere to the Bolshevik 
idea. 

England offered a good opening. With 
1,500,000 men out of employment, with 
trade in the dumps and with all the back- 
wash of the war aiding and abetting gloom 
and discontent, the agitator found a fertile 
field in which to implant the Red seed. 

The penetration of British trade union- 
ism began. From the start two divisions 
lent themselves admirably to exploitation. 
One was coal mining and the other ship- 
building.. Both industries were at a low 
ebb, especially the latter. This is why 
Communism got its first foothold along 
the Clyde and in South Wales. 

Radicalism made its inroads because the 
agitators, taking their cue from misguided 
and ignorant uplifters, concentrated upon 
coal mining and. shipbuilding—especially 
the former—not as an economic problem, 
but as a social and political issue. They 
saw nationalization as the one and only 
panacea. Coal became the battleground of 
the class war and it has remained so ever 
since. Firebrands proclaimed: ‘Miners, 
unite and the industry is yours!”’ Many 
were foolish enough to believe it. 

Keep in mind, too, the fact that the 
British Communistic movement has had 
no stronger allies than the pacifists who 
sought, during the war, to impede the na- 
tional defense through unnecessary strikes 
and other agencies. « 

Behind the Red International of Trade- 
Unions lurks Zinovieff, the world’s cham- 
pion letter writer—his effusions always 
react upon him and his cause—and Tom- 
sky, who are a part of the small clique that 
runs Russia. Tomsky, by the way, is the 
official head of the Red International. 
Their offensive in England was first di- 
rected against the individual unions, but 
progress was registered only with the coal 
miners and the shipbuilders. The larger 


objective was to detach the Bri 
from the Amsterdam Internaj 
thus sterilize what was an ini 
force for moderation. 

Having failed to land the 
unions, the Moscow conspi 
changed their tack and decide 
British unionism as a whole, T 
they had to capture the so-cal 
Union Congress which does fo; 
British labor what the Am 
tion of Labor does in the Unit 

At the annual meeting held 
ough last September, Mos 
temporary triumph. Tomsky 
as fraternal delegate and, back 
peror’’ Cook, succeeded in put 
a resolution aligning the T. 
Congress is called for short 
with the Red International ¢ 
Unions. 

This step changed, or sought: 
the whole trade-union scheme in 
From being national in scope, 
international in alliance. Its or 
ception was that industry shouli 
upon the old capitalistic traditio 
the function of the trade-union : 
fend the worker’s side of the tj 
Now, to express the Cook id 
trade-unionism dedicated itself 
form the organization from pur 
groups into mass organizations 
tionary activity.” 1 

This procedure—in reality it} 
a gesture—did not constitute 
victory, because the Trade-Unio 
for the moment happened to be: 
by violent agitators. The coalm 
a big representation. The agit 
espouse is called “‘ the minority n 
The resolutions for alliance w 
did not have an easy victory, b¢ 
structive labor leaders like J. F 
head of the transport union, 
bitterly on the floor. Within t 
the T. U. C. is a big body of e 
opinion that sooner or later 
denied. ‘ 

Meanwhile, an effective bloy 
radical manipulation was shap 
pressed the real sentiment of tl 
British workers, social and 
have some idea of economi 
national service. I refer to 
tion of Communism by the 
which came less than a fortnig] 
Scarborough conference. 


a, 


Labor Repudiates Co 


Every year the Labor oe 
ference. The 1925 gather 
Liverpool late in September. | 
ture made by the Communists 
was rejected. On September ty 
the following resolution, ‘pth 
Ramsay MacDonald, was Cali 
overwhelming vote: ‘ 


“No member of the Comm 
shall be eligible to become a me! 
individual section of any afi 
Labour Party, or be entitled } 
member. 


also desires to intimate to 
that in its opinion affiliated 
can only act consistently with 


the Communists by appeal 
members when electing deleg' 
tional or local Labour P 
or meetings to refrain from n¢) 
electing known members of D} 
parties, including the Comm! 

In commenting on this acti 
instated him as leader of the 
say MacDonald said: 

“T opposed the Commun 
ference because I am not 
and do not believe in rev 

' (Continued on Pa 


i 
ist!) 


ntinued from Page 112) 
stting its object by constitutional 
JT am convinced that the atti- 
ye Labor Party in turning down 
imunist proposals will secure 
+ the next elections and bring the 
idreds of thousands of votes.” 
rerpool conference did much more 
istate Ramsay MacDonald as 
id repudiate Communism. It 
ned the fact that the Moscow- 
Moscow-inspired agitators have 
real dent in the larger British 
ructure. So long as the Labor 
ids by its anti-Bolshevik enuncia- 
‘e is little fear of revolution in 
Furthermore, despite all the 
dand fury, deep down, the Brit- 
the German, is the natural foe of 
fe likes to “‘grouse’”’; that is, to 
even when the going is good. 
of no better explanation of the 
od of revolution in England than 
‘ade by Dr. A. Shadwell, the well- 
ithority on Socialism, who lately 
investigation of the Communist 
t in England for the Times, and 
e: 
2 first place there is no ground for 
of the kind, no material basis for 
ever one goes one sees throngs 
il people, well-dressed, well-fed, 
life. I do not mean only such as 
| the well-to-do, nor do I speak 
arge and opulent cities. I mean 
¥e at large, the people who go to 
oig towns and in small. I have 
jvery sort of place and everywhere 
1 the same sight, even in small 
or mining towns where there are 
ople at all. 
/ at the girls, and I mean girls who 
:. Theyareassmartin our manufac- 
om and in quite small and remote 
inthe West End of London. Look 
‘ces of amusement. Some speaker 
\rades-Union Congress at Scar- 
a attention to the working- 
iilies at the seaside. The Daily 
peently said that almost a million 
48 went to football matches every 
i, adding that it is the sport of 
fe Just so. And how many go 
1ema, which is the theater of the 
jot every Saturday, but every night 
2ek? Then there are the chars-a- 
11 broadcasting, which have clients 
jinds of humble homes, as anyone 
his eyes can see; the bicycles and 
les ridden by young men and 
|f the working class. What would 
' people do with a revolution? 
ver emanate from a population of 
large a proportion was able to 
lis manner?” 


\ 


Red Plot at Aldershot 


1e the wallop it got from the Labor 
ommunistic sniping goes on, espe- 
| such industrial centers as Glas- 
ith Wales, the Clyde area, Man- 
| Birmingham and Sheffield. It 
jrous optimism to assume that it 
‘ing but a serious menace. The 
\Sommunist Party is sponsor for 
‘ees various organizations which 
aganda agencies and receive sup- 
on Moscow. 
\/opaganda is peculiarly pernicious 
tmy, the navy and the air force. 
‘in the factories, the usual practice 
‘ling a so-called Communist cell is 
The idea is so to impregnate the 
with Red sympathizers that in the 
a general strike or worse, the men 
m would refuse to lift a finger, to 
ing of firing a shot, at the workers. 
ugust a well-laid Communist plot 
covered in Aldershot, Britain’s 
military post. It had spread to 
ranches of the service. Scotland 
stectives raided the headquarters 
oup and found damaging literature 
ters. One of the latter sought to 
‘pital out of the difference in pay 
- private and officer. Among the 
documents uncovered during the 
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succession of police raids on the agitators 
who were seeking to stir up strife among 
the defense forces was a letter from Zino- 
vieff which showed that his trusty fountain 
pen was still in action. In referring to the 
Communist work among the armed forces, 
he said: 

“To prepare the armies and the broad 
masses of the workers for effective war 
against war, it is necessary to create legal 
and illegal soldiers’ organizations, which 
organizations shall carry on an uninter- 
rupted, persevering and systematic work 
of agitation and enlightenment within the 
Army and be ready at the decisive moment 
to lead the armies arising against the 
bourgeoisie. 

““A continuous fight must be conducted 
for the disarmament of the White Guard 
organizations of the bourgeoisie, for the 
arming of the working masses and for the 
establishment of workers’ governments, 
whose task it will be to carry out these at- 
tempts against the will of the ruling class.” 


When John Bull Saw it Through 


In the face of all this activity, every 
major movement to embarrass the govern- 
ment or industry has failed. The most con- 
spicuous example was the utter collapse of 
the seamen’s strike, which was organized 
to paralyze British trade with Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa. A sum- 
mary of this characteristic performance 
sheds light on the mentality behind the 
Red cause. Though this strike did not 
actually occur in England, it affected 
British interests and had a strong reaction 
there. 

Last July the National Maritime Board, 
which is the regular channel for the ar- 
rangement of the wages and conditions of 
seamen in British vessels, agreed on a re- 
duction of wages—they had been raised the 
year before—and this decision was con- 
firmed by the Executive Council of the 
Seamen’s Union and also by the Ship 
Officers’ Union. This means that the sail- 
ors officially accepted the reduction, which 
was made only because British shipping 
has reached such a low state. 

This cut no ice with the Bolsheviks in 
the Seamen’s Union at Sydney. They 
called a strike and for two months were 
able to play havoe with shipping in South 
African and Australian waters. Services 
were curtailed, passengers delayed, the 
mails impeded and millions of dollars’ 
worth of perishable freight ruined. 

Fortunately, the Australian Government 
adopted firm measures and deported the 
ringleaders. The Seamen’s Union refused 
to finance the folly. The men, beaten and 
disheartened, straggled back to work. On 
October twenty-second the strike was called 
off. This episode illustrates how the Red 
element seeks to pervert bona fide trade- 
unionism. It was in reality part of the 
larger Moscow plot against Great Britain 
which has had various manifestations in 
China, where the Reds imposed a boycott 
upon British shipping. 

It is characteristic of the British that they 
took no drastic action against the Reds 
until matters came to a serious pass. As I 
pointed out in the article on the English 
economic situation, John Bull usually waits 
for a crisis before he seeks to analyze the 
causes. Once he lets loose, like the famous 
Mr. Britling, he sees it through. This is 
precisely what has happened in the case of 
the Reds. 

Following the Scarborough conference, 
the government decided on drastic steps. 
Coincidentally throughout England, Scot- 
land and Wales Communist headquarters 
were raided and the principal agitators 
landed in jail. Most of them were charged 
with conspiracy to incite to mutiny. A 
hand-picked bunch everywhere got sen- 
tences ranging from six to twelve months 
in jail. 

This wholesale haul not only put the 
loudest-mouthed and the most dangerous 
elements where they will have ample time 
for reflection, but it heartened the British 
public. Much of the general depression 
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was due to a realization that the Com- 
munists were getting away with everything 
but murder. The fact that they were now 
being curbed turned pessimism into some- 
thing like optimism, and the whole economic 
situation underwent a change for the better. 
It began with a more cheerful state of mind. 
A contributing factor, let me add, was 
Secretary of State Kellogg’s wise refusal at 
this time to permit Mr. Saklatvala, the 
Communist Member of Parliament, to enter 
the United States as member of the Inter- 
national Parliamentary Delegation. 

Reénforcing the law and its limbs are 
various unofficial agencies to combat Com- 
munism. The latest, and perhaps the most 
significant, is the Organization for Main- 
tenance of Supplies, more commonly known 
as the O. M.S. The idea for it sprang from 
the crisis of 1921, when England was up 
against the most serious strike complica- 
tion that it has known for many decades. 
The Big Three—that is, the coalition of coal 
miners and dock and transport workers— 
brought about a situation that for the 
moment paralyzed practically all public 
activities. 

The principal problem was to provide 
food, especially for London. This was done 
through a motor-transport service that be- 
came a marvel of efficiency. Fortunately, 
tens of thousands of trucks were at the 
great army disposal base at Slough, await- 
ing sale. These and others that were com- 
mandeered by the government, because 
martial law practically prevailed, were 
manned by volunteers, including demobi- 
lized soldier chauffeurs. A central food 
headquarters was established at Hyde Park. 
Within forty-eight hours after labor sought 
to bring about hunger and worse, the capital 
was obtaining its normal quota of milk and 
other necessities. This prompt action broke 
the backbone of the strike. 


Purpose of the O. M.S. 


The immediate provocation for the O. 
M. S. was the events of last summer, be- 
ginning with the declaration of the coal- 
mine owners not to continue the wage scale 
agreed on in 1924 and the subsequent threat 
of the miners to go out and call a general 
strike. In order to stave off a huge in- 
dustrial dislocation, with all its dangerous 
possibilities, the government granted the 
coal subsidy which I explained in a previous 
article. It affords immunity until May 1, 
1926, when the subsidy ends. 

While the coal miners were yeiping the 
loudest and the country was in a state of 
near panic, a group of men got together in 
London and framed up the Organization 
for Maintenance of Supplies, which is pre- 
cisely what the name implies. Many of 
them had participated in the anti-strike 
movement of 1921. They realized that even 
if the worst did not happen immediately, it 
was important to have an agency ready to 
act once the emergency developed. The 
very knowledge of its existence would also 
act as a restraining influence on the radi- 
cals. The policy of the O. M. S., as set 
forth in one of its circulars, is as follows: 


“The O. M. S. is a society of citizens 
formed with the following aims: 

“During recent years attempts have been 
made by revolutionary or extremist bodies 
to stop services and industries essential to 
the life or health of the country, so that by 
privation they may impose upon the whole 
people industrial claims or political changes 
against the will and interests of the ma- 
jority. The object of the O. M.S. is to help 
in maintaining such services and to prevent 
such a violation of the rights of a free people. 

“The O. M.S. is not proyocative, nor is 
it opposed to the legitimate efforts of Trade- 
Unions to obtain better conditions for their 
members; but when privation, intimida- 
tion or violence is employed against the 
public who have no part in an industrial 
dispute, it will be the duty of this society 
of citizens to serve the interests of the gen- 
eral community and to place its entire re- 
sources at the disposal of the constitutional 
authorities. 
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“In Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Bel- 
gium societies have been formed on similar 
lines and have already done good work. 

“The public is again threatened, and on 
a scale unequaled in the past. The need of 
organization is urgent, as a measure of 
precaution.” 


The scheme of the O. M.S. is comprehen- 
sive in that it includes volunteers equipped 
for every kind of service. This means 
that if a general strike were called and the 
railway engineers refused to work, there 
would be a sufficient number of men ayail- 
able to run food trains throughout the 
kingdom. Particular care has been taken 
to recruit tens of thousands of chauffeurs 
for the operation of trucks. There is an 
O. M.S. group in every town of consequence 
in England, Scotland and Wales. In ad- 
dition to engineers and chauffeurs, it em- 
braces a constabulary force whose duty it 
will be to maintain order and protect the 
volunteer workers. Though the O. M. S. 
is in no sense a secret body, it has kept its 
personnel under cover. No one knows its 
exact strength. 


Insurance Against Strikes 


The secretary and original organizer is 
Major C. Wykeham-Fiennes. The presi- 
dent is the Rt. Hon. Lord Hardinge of 
Penshurst, one of the most distinguished 
members of the British diplomatic service 
and a former Viceroy of India. In the 
council are found such well-known men as 
Viscount Jellicoe, who commanded the 
Grand Fleet in the World War, the Earl of 
Searborough, Viscount Falkland, Admiral 
Sir Alexander Duff, Lieut. Gen. Sir Francis 
Lloyd, who was in charge of the London 
district between 1914 and 1918, and Sir 
James Rennell Rodd, Britain’s representa- 
tive in Italy during the war. 

The British Government has its own 
service to maintain supplies during a 
general strike. It is, of course, largely re- 
cruited from the army and navy. This, to- 
gether with the system I have just outlined, 
writes an insurance policy against any 
nation-wide dislocation of food and trans- 
port service. 

The O. M. S. is designed to meet 
emergencies. Another agency—the Anti- 
Socialist Union—works all the time. It 
was founded as far back as 1908 by R. D. 
Blumenfeld, who is now editor of the Daily 
Express. Until recently it was the only 
organization in England that existed for 
the sole and specific purpose of fighting 
Socialism. It maintains a staff of 200 
speakers, who are regularly employed to go 
up and down the country answering and 
exposing Socialist and Communist argu- 
ments. It also supplies the press of the 
United Kingdom with a daily service of 
articles, notes, news and special correspond- 
ence collected from the various parts of 
Europe, Americaand the British Dominions, 
all directed against radicalism of any sort. 

One of the most useful adjuncts of the 
Anti-Socialist Union is a school in London 
for training men and women to speak in 
public. Over 500 pupils attended last year. 
This number was increased when the 
winter session opened on October first. This 
school not only teaches the man or woman 
how to get on his feet and speak readily in 
public, but it has classroom as well as cor- 
respondence courses in elementary econom- 
ics, the principles of anti-Socialism and 
public speaking. 

The Anti-Socialist Union is a nonparty 
organization and is supported by a volun- 
tary subscription. Among its subscribers 
and most active supporters are members of 
the Conservative and Liberal parties. Four 
members of the present government are on 
the executive committee, the chairman, 
Col. Wilfrid Ashley, M.P., having been 
Under Secretary of State for War in Mr. 
Baldwin’s first ministry. 

The O. M.S. and the Anti-Socialist Union 
are typical of the British state of mind re- 
garding Communism, yet they comprise 
only two of many factors that spell the 

(Continued on Page 118) 
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Survey among thousands of Gardner Owners 


T IS NOW apparent that no one need pay 
a fancy price to get a fine motor car—and 
a recent check-up among thousands of 


Gardner owners reveals that experienced 


4 car buyers are rapidly finding it out. 


be ~ 80%—4 out of 5—say they chose the Gardner 
Eight-in-line in preference to other cars for 
either one of two reasons. 


_ 47% of these because they realized te utter 
| futility of trying to get sufficiently greater 
| value in any higher priced car to justify the 
| higher price. 


53% because they had previously experi- 
enced the disappointment of trying to get 

_ such brilliant performance, advanced style, 
restful comfort and care-free dependability in 
cars of lesser price. 


sents ten advanced body 
Yging in price from 
45 on the Six cylinder 
i) from $1795 to $2245 . 
Nht-in-line chassis— 
of tax at St. Louis 
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reveals significant new trend in motor car buying 


The great majority of these men and women 
are experienced car owners. Some have 
driven not merely one or two, but from four 
to seven cars of other makes. And many of 
these other cars cost from $3000 to $4000. 


Yet once the Gardner Eight-in-line entered 
their families, their other cars rapidly lost 
favor. Because, to men and women alike, the 
Gardner Eight-in-line brings a brand-new 
motoring sensation...satisfying, thrilling, 
delightful as coasting on air. 
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See the advanced Gardner Eight-in-line for 
1926 now displayed by all Gardner dealers. 


Find out for yourself what a different kind 
of acarit is,and why each passing month sees 
it rising higher and higher in public esteem. 
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(Continued from Page 115) 
eventual doom of the Red movement. 
Behind all of them is an aroused public 
opinion which in the end is the supreme 
agency. It has been slow to anger, but 
now that it is stirred it bodes no good for 
those who seek to destroy through fear and 
force. 

No man can analyze the British political 
situation today without feeling that the 


Liberal Party is doomed, and that before’ 


very long there will be only two parties—a 
right and a left. Between them will be the 
eventual showdown. Moreover, the new 
left must include the best elements in the 
Labor Party, which means, in turn, that if 
it comes into power again, which is not un- 
likely, there will be no national confiscation. 
While Britain was getting to grips with 
the attempt at Red tyranny within her 
sheltered isles, France was landing good 
and hard on her Communistic agitators. 
Unlike her sister nation across the Channel, 
she had been at the job a long time. For 
years there has been a French Communistic 
party, although at the moment its repre- 
sentation in the Chamber of Deputies is nu- 
merically negligible. Cartel des Gauches— 
Left Bloe—which is composed of Socialists 
and Radical Socialists, went to smash when 
Briand formed a new government at the 
end of November. It really staved off a 
dictatorship. Incidentally, there are many 
who believe that a dictatorship would solve 
most of France’s pressing fiscal and politi- 
cal problems. But this is another story. 


Inconsistent Bolsheviks 


The nearest approach to anything like 
radical power in France these last years was 
during the Herriot régime, although, like 
Ramsay MacDonald in England, he gave 
the Reds scant comfort. He did, however, 
bring about French recognition of Moscow, 
the folly of which is now fully realized. The 
main purpose behind this procedure was to 
salvage the huge Russian prewar debt—it 
is more than 5,000,000,000 gold franes—to 
France. But it only gave the Bolsheviks a 
good opening, under the guise of official re- 
lationship, for propaganda and penetration, 
despite their solemn promise to abstain 
from it. This is precisely what followed 
British recognition of the Soviet Republic. 
Wherever I went in France and England 
last summer, men in public and private life 
bewailed the recognition of the Bolos and 
commended the American attitude, which 
stands pat against it. 

The first Soviet Ambassador to France, 
the suave and ubiquitous Krassin, revealed 
at the outset of his service the inconsistency 
which is Bolshevism. He gave a magnifi- 
cent dinner at the old imperial embassy in 
Paris to celebrate his advent. He used the 
famous gold plate from which emperors 
have supped. His wife appeared in a blaze 
of diamonds. Just how this performance 
can be reconciled with the proletariat idea 
is not quite clear. 

My observation has been that whenever 
a high-placed Bolo gets off his native Red 
heath he casts his alleged homespun prin- 
ciples to the winds. At Ciro’s restaurant, in 
Paris, one night last summer the table next 
to mine was occupied by a quartet of 
Soviet Embassy attachés, who ate and 
drank the best that the place afforded. 

Communistie outbreaks in France, and 
especially in Paris, happen every year. 
May Day is always the occasion for a 
demonstration. What was widely heralded 
as a monster protest against the French 
participation in the North African war 
against Abd-el-Krim, as well as a rebuke to 
French support of the Polish, Rumanian 
and Bulgarian measures against the Com- 
munists, was staged for October tenth last. 
For weeks beforehand the radical press 
boasted that a general strike for twenty- 
four hours would play havoc in Paris. 

It proved to be a complete fizzle. - Less 
than a hundred chauffeurs went out, and a 
few hundred public-utility employes failed 
to show up at their posts. Every street 
gathering of Communists was dispersed 
and the agitators landed in jail. The 
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French authorities took no chances. The 
whole Paris garrison was under arms; 
cavalry patrolled the streets, while re- 
enforcements were mobilized at all the 
adjacent army posts, ready to be rushed on 
special trains or motortrucks to the scene 
of any trouble. This show of force did more 
to overawe the Reds than anything else. 

From the day that France came to 
Spain’s rescue in North Africa, the Com- 
munists have tried in every way to make 
capital out of it. They proclaimed Abd-el- 
Krim as the victim of that well-known 
capitalistic conspiracy, and gave him all the 
aid in their power. Monsieur Henriet, the 
Communist deputy from the Department 
of the Seine, who sent him a telegram of 
sympathy, was arrested at Algiers, where he 
was about to embark on a steamer for 
Marseilles. He was technically charged 
with conspiracy against the state. It was 
alleged that he had spent a fortnight among 
the French troops in Africa organizing 
Communist cells. 

As in England, the Reds are seeking to 
penetrate the armed forces at sea as well. 
While I was in Paris, in September, a court- 
martial was held at Brest on three members 
of the crew of one of the battleships, 
charged with plotting against the authority 
of the captain. Two were found guilty of 
attempting to form Communist cells on 
board and sentenced to three years’ im- 
prisonment, with degradation. The third 
was shown to be a weak tool and went free. 

It will be interesting news to Americans 
to know that their old friend the I. W. W. 
is operating in France under the imposing 
title of the Confédération Générale du 
Travail Unitaire, or the C.G. T. U., as it is 
more commonly called. At the French 
Trade-Union Congress last summer it sought 
to compel the Confédération Générale du 
Travail, which is the French federation of 
labor, to join forces. The advance was over- 
whelmingly rebuffed, which speaks well 
for the general character of French trade- 
unionism. Itrefuses to beinfected. Of the 
C. G. T. branches represented in the con- 
gress, 1627 voted against a combine with 
the Communists and only 118 for it. This 
action was fully as significant as the Labor 
Party rejection of British Communism at 
Liverpool. 


Fascism in France 


Although the French Government is 
always prepared to deal sternly with the 
Communists, a new agency has lately come 
to the fore. It is bound to be an effective 
force and is also full of potentialities for the 
future. It is nothing more or less than 
a well-organized Fascisti movement. Un- 
like the black-shirted brigade that swept 
Mussolini into power in Italy, it owes its 
origin to economic as well as political causes. 
In this respect it is peculiarly and char- 
acteristically French because, while op- 
posed to Soviet rule, it is also the sworn foe 
of a capital levy. French Fascism com- 
bines thrift with patriotism. In still an- 
other respect it differs from the original 
Italian crusade in that, for the moment at 
least, it does not plan to seize the govern- 
ment. 

The inception of the French Fascisti 
campaign was invested with that sense of 
drama which is so dear to the Latin heart. 
Although preparations had been underfoot 
for some time, the first official meeting was 
held at eleven o’clock on Armistice Day, 
last, at the grave of the Unknown Soldier in 
the shadow of the Arc de Triomphe, in 
Paris. Figuratively, the gavel fell on the 
seventh anniversary of the hour when truce 
hushed the great guns in the war of wars. 
It signalized the beginning of another war, 
this time against the forces of an enemy 
more subtle and sinister than any found on 
the actual firing line. 
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The French Fascisti now number 100,000 
and are united in groups similar to those 
instigated by Mussoliniin Italy. The mem- 
bers wear blue shirts and soft gray hats. 
The most conspicuous leader so far is 
Georges Valois, who is one of the contribut- 
ing editors of Le Nouveau Siécle—the New 
Century—the Fascist organ in Paris. 

In outlining the program of the French 
Fascisti, Valois recently wrote: 

“We are not in the necessity, as was 
Italy several years ago, of putting down a 
revolt that threatened to disrupt the na- 
tion. Our great peril is financial. Financial 
recovery can be made only by means of a 
dictator of finances who must necessarily 
be a political dictator as well. To replace 
the parliamentary form of government only 
two new forms are opposed—Communism 
and Fascism. The first led Russia to its 
ruin, and everywhere else in Europe it has 
been defeated. The second has restored to 
a sinking people their past greatness. Our 
work is thus cut out. We must suppress 
parliament and give a leader to our na- 
tional state.” 

French Fascism will have a notable 
acquisition in the shape of the 300,000 
Russian émigrés in France. They include 
200,000 formerly in Berlin. The French 
Government issues cards of identity to them 
and makes naturalization easy. 


The New Hindenburg Line 


Thus the hope for radical conquest of 
France is waning. The only outstanding 
Bolshevik influence in the republic so far 
is on art. This was strikingly shown last 
summer at the Paris Exposition of Deco- 
rative Arts. If the Soviet impress goes no 
farther than this, no one will complain. 

Depressed as is the Communist situation 
in France, it is a vivid crimson spot along- 
side the status of the movement in Ger- 
many. For two years the Soviet star has 
been setting in the republic which has been 
the particular hunting preserve of Moscow. 
To Radek, ablest of the Bolo propagandists, 
was delegated the post of commander in 
chief of the Russian forces for destruction 
in the Reich. Red money and energy have 
been poured into the country without stint 
since the Armistice period. Almost com- 
plete failure is the net result. 

The last flare-up of Communism’ was at 
the height of the inflation period in 1923, 
when conditions, owing to the almost com- 
plete fiscal disorganization, were ripe for 
revolt. The German, however, naturally 
loves law and order. Despite every provo- 
cation for active discontent, he kept his 
head. His good sense and conservatism 
were vindicated when, with the introduc- 
tion of the Rentenmark, Germany turned 
the corner the following year. 

For his failure to deliver the goods, 
Radek was sacked. I was in Moscow in the 
summer of 1924 when he returned in dis- 
grace. I tried to get an interview with him, 
but the Foreign Office refused to arrange 
it. The reason given me by one of the 
attachés was, ‘“‘Radek is down and out. 
He failed in Germany.” 

The final body blow to Communism 
in Germany came with the elevation of 
Hindenburg to power. In the election 
that landed the old field marshal in the 
presidency, the radicals showed a loss 
of approximately 2,000,000 votes. The 
new Hindenburg line, therefore, is the 
bulwark against Bolshevism in Northern 
Europe. 

Still another defeat was administered 
when the Reichstag adopted the full Lo- 
carno program. I have already told how 
Tchitcherin tried in his subterranean way 
to defeat its constructive purpose. For the 
open fight against the Security Pact, Mos- 
cow sent Klara Zetkin, the best-known 
Communist in Europe outside of Soviet 
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ranks, into the parliamentary h 
its bidding. Frau Zetkin, wh 
seventy, had been a Communist 
the Reichstag for some years. 
she had been ill of heart disea 
Soviet capital. Although ba 
travel, she answered the Red ¢ 
also failed. 

In ordinary circumstances, k 
kin’s place would have been 
Fisher, a conspicuous radical 
Germany, who was the success 
Rosa Luxemburg. Ruth Fisher 
was dismissed because she had an 
the German Socialists, and the 
that Frau Zetkin might poss 
nize this difference. 

As a matter of fact, the gap be 
German Socialists and the G 
munists is wider now than ever 
Socialist Congress held at Hei 
September rejected all Co nut 
vances and placed itself on 
cisely the same way as the iat 
at Liverpool and the French Labo 
tion recorded their. strong disap 
everything that Bolshevism meat 

So, too, with German trade-unic 
held their annual meeting at B 
September. ‘“‘Emperor” Cook, 
present as a delegate from Grea’ 
got a scant hearing. His task 
because, as was the case in the 
Congress, the Communist plea w 

Finally, the German Commun 
selves at their later convocation 
not only admitted defeat, but list 
letter from Zinovieff in which { 
vidual confessed that the day ofr 
in Germany was long distant. } 
uted the rebuff to what he ca! 
reactionary wing in the Germ: 
unions,”’ and suggested proselyti 
the workers rather than uprising 
you consider that Zinovieff has ne 
to advocate open insurrection, it | 
that his fiery spirit is somewht : 
the collapse of Bolshevik 
Germany. 

This article was conceived, ar 
vestigation for it made, with the 
of ascertaining the state of B 
England, France and Germany 
incomplete, however, without a 
view of the situation within theS 
fines. i. 
Compared with preceding 
registered some economic progré 
was largely due to circumstal 
which the Bolsheviks themselve 
control. It grew out of the best! 
years, which gave the peasants 3 
ing power of 2,000,000,000 gold 
the equivalent of about $1,00 
This advance was born of the op 
the forces of life. Human naturei 
than political restrictions. Thi 
peasant, who comprises the bu 
population, is a natural produce 
simply asserted himself. 


A Red Sunset in Bd 


Yet when he sought to acquire 
that he needed, notably textile’ 
tural machinery and leather 
government unable to supp 
too, despite the fact that in 
eral has reached 70 per cent 
output. The government break) 
been due to two factors. One wal 


plus, which was considerable 
grain exports have been 
capped by the presence of 
South American wheat in the wi 
Moreover, Russian foreign ? 
1924-1925 showed an adverse 
$55,400,000 as compared with a? 
balance of $65,000,000 for ; 
twelve months. The recent ¢ 
of the foreign and internal trad 
lies, hailed as a great Red efo 
reality a confession of failure on 
the foreign end. It has meant a ¥ 
of bureaucratic control of all trad! 
(Continued on Page! 
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je most illuminating commenta- 
Slav Utopia is the widespread 
nent. On October first 1,100,000 
yut of work, a big percentage in 
population of not much more 
),000. The ranks of the idle have 
on by peasants who have gone to 
because they are unable to eke 
ihood on their farms. This un- 
at feeds the growing discontent 
t rule. It is apparently as diffi- 
a job under the brotherhood of 
is under the hated capitalistic 


always, the pressing need of the 
yernment is for cash with which 
1 propaganda. The financial ex- 
, based on British and French 
1, have not been realized. The 
tovernment scrapped the Anglo- 
an, and France is too busy bor- 
think of lending. There is not a 

chance of a Soviet loan being 
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(Bellamy, a horse owner which I 
sight but hadn’t never met per- 
»nd when Mr. Matthews intra- 
‘tke says, ‘“‘That was a pretty nice 
jrave that old beagle in the 2nd 

I must keep you in mind.” 

che rest of the afternoon with Mr. 
and he sure is 1 grand gentleman 
i a roll which would choke a boa 
'-as the saying is. He bets 2 and 
{1 bucks to a race and when he 
would think it is a joke for all the 
hakes about it. I says to him 
, them pretty heavy don’t you?” 
(ought I was jokeing and tells me 
(n’t never bet no real dough at the 
{,ecount he don’t want to spoil the 


I got anything real good,” he 
id want to bet 5 thousand or so, I 
1a friend of mine acrost the river 
kes book.” 

| what’s the difference?’”’ I says. 
it with him and he sends it over 
| itin the mutuels so it’s just the 
ig as if you was to bet it here 


his guy, Willie,” Mr. Matthews 
““He’s a big gambler and will hold 
‘of a bet without laying off a. dime 


seard tell of them kind of gam- 
says, “but I never saw 1 yet that 
\lay off a big bet if the horse had 
| of a chance to win.” 

any time any of your friends want 
/eal bet handled,” he ansers, “tell 
go to Jake Uttenweiler and tell 
ent them and Jake will gamble 
| they are dizzy.” 

_ to give him a couple of horses in 
: races and both of them win, but 
ound to play his own pickings, but 
itted after that he had been a 
» not listen to me. 

ire to come and see me when you 
't job, Willie,” he says to me before 
or home. ‘Come and see me any- 
eather you get set down or not. 
_up at my house some night you 
ng better to do and I will drive you 
nd show you the sights of our fair 


romised to look him up some time 
{is more I will do so because he is 
gentleman and I would like to do 
vod term some time. I did not go 
Detroit this evening to keep that 
h Rita in Grand Circus Park. It 
at Srimp McGarrigle and a couple 
_ bugs seen me going into that res- 
ith her the other evening and to- 
'y were kiddeing me about her. 
‘ew all about her and tell me that 

around town ever since the 
en the only 1 fotee: in Detroit that 

were g stores. Of course 
that all that stuff about being the 
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raised among the financial interests in the 
United States. 

In a desperate effort to obtain cash, the 
Russian Government has been conducting 
a trade-dumping campaign throughout the 
Near East, especially in Turkey, Greece, 
Syria and Palestine. Soviet coal has under- 
sold the Welsh product in Greece and else- 
where. The same is true of petroleum from 
the Baku area. 

The chief source of Soviet revenue this 
year will probably be from the reéstablished 
vodka monopoly, which gave the old czar- 
ist régime its largest income. On the day 
that the favorite Russian tipple came 
back, Soviet Russia went on a big drunk. 

Jealousy and dissension are rending the 
Communist ranks. Nor is the Polit Buro 


exempt. Stalin’s rise to what amounts to 
dictatorship is resented by Kameneff and 
Zinovieff. Trotzky, who was shorn of 
powers in 1924, has been made head of the 
Concessions Committee of the Supreme 
Economie Council. 


He is another thorn 
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Mare’s daughter was just applesauce all the 
time. Maybe she thinks she had me fooled 
but she will find out who it is was the fool 
when she waits a couple hours for me in 
that Grand Circus Park. What I am glad 
about now is that I paid that $11.40 my- 
self instead of letteing her do it as I would 
hate to be under any oblidgations from a 
liar like her. I have practically forgot all 
about her by now as she is the kind of girl 
that goes in at 1 eye and out the other as 
the saying is. 


DEVONSHIRE RACE TRACK. 

HAT ride I give the Gold Hide mare 

yesterday sure must of made a inpres- 
sion on this Ike Bellamy because last eve- 
ning he come over and ast Mr. Robbins if I 
could work a horse a few mornings for him. 

“What in aitch is the matter of young 
McCarthy working him?” Mr. R. says. 
“‘Ain’t he still doing the rideing for your 
outfit, or have you shipped him back to the 
farm where he belongs?” 

“‘Oh,”’ repplies Mr. Bellamy, ‘young 
Mac is all right but he has picked up a lot 
of weight of recent and can’t hardly ride 
under a 100 pounds no more; and I got a 
trick I want to stick into a cheap race light 
and I thought maybe this boy of yours 
could fill the bill.” 

“Well,” says Mr. R., “this Willie is a 
pretty high-class boy if you take his own 
word for it but if he wants to do a few works 
for you I don’t see where I got no objec- 
tions to him doing same.” 

So this A.M. I give this horse of Bellamy’s 
a nice work. I was warned beforehand that 
he is a tough beagle to handle. 

“This here horse is a crazy-acting brute 
sometimes,” Mr. Bellamy tells me, “‘and if 
you don’t watch him every minute and 
keep a nice steady pull on him he is libel to 
go cuckoo and throw you clear over the 
infield. The reason I haven’t run him none 
this season is because I haven’t yet found 
the boy which knows enough to handle him 
and from what I saw you do yesterday, 
Willie, I am hopeing you will be the jock 
I have been lookeing for.” 

So I climbed into the saddle and took 
this horse out on the track and he seemed 
to like me right from the start. He never 
give me even a mite of trouble while I was 
on him, and I jogged him around the track 
oncet and then galloped him 14 a mile and 
then shot him 3 furlongs and when I pulled 
him up he was fair begging me to let him 
go some more. 

“What do you think of him Willie?” 
Mr. Bellamy asts me when the work was 
over. ‘‘You certainly don’t seem to have 
no trouble in handling him.”’ 

“He is a’ nice little trick,” I repplies, 
“‘and if your boys been haveing trouble 
with him it is just because they are like 
most of the dummies which try and bust 
into the game, claiming they are race riders 
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in the Red flesh, because of his wide popu- 
larity and his defiance of the old guard. 
He was restored to authority simply be- 
cause there was urgent need of his sery- 
ices to bolster up a decaying economic 
system. There is always the possibility 
that he will lead a revolt against the exist- 
ing bosses. 

In the last analysis you find that the 
Bolshevik attempt to degrade all that 
makes for initiative and progress in life and 
work is foiled. It is degenerating into 
hopeless but reckless sniping without mass 
appeal. Economic and political stabiliza- 
tion through the Dawes Plan and the Lo- 
carno program spells the doom of its hopes 
in Europe. Disintegration saps the Soviet 
structure at home. Only in China, where 
Bolshevism has fastened its fangs into the 
new liberation movement, has the poison 
been temporarily effective. The twilight of 
the Red gods has set in. 


Editor’s Note—This is the last of a series of Euro- 
pean articles by Mr. Marcosson. 


without never haveing learnt even the 
rudimens of horsemanship like I done.”’ 

“True enough Willie,” ansers Mr. Bell- 
amy, ‘‘and I guess a hole lot of them lack 
confidence in theirself like you got. How- 
ever, you work this horse tomorrow and 
the morning after and about Saturday we 
should be about ready to pull something 
that will do us all a heap of good. You 
needn’t say notheing about working this 
horse for me to anybody, Willie, neither.” 

“Mun’s the word, Mr. Bellamy,” I an- 
sers. ‘‘A oyster has got me trimmed in a 
talking race, I am like that. What about 
your friend Mr. Matthews? He invited me 
to go and see him in Detroit some day; so 
do you want me to say anything to him 
about me working this 1, or don’t you?”’ 

“Oh, George will know all about this 
trick when it comes off,’ Bellamy says. 
“You don’t need to have no secrets from 
George because him and me is like loge 
brothers and what I am trying to frame up 
is for his special benefit.” 

I didn’t say notheing back but I would 
hate to put much trust in this Ike Bellamy, 
loge brother or not no loge brother. I bet 
he is the kind would double X his own old 
mother for a dime, let alone a brother. 


DEVONSHIRE RACE TRACK. 

GIVE this horse of Bellamy’s another 

work this A.M.. and it must be I got 
something that other boys haven’t got be- 
cause he handled so easy for me that I 
could of read a pitcher book while I was 
breazing him. He has certainly got plenty 
speed too and don’t belong in no cheap 
claiming race or else I am no juge. If I ride 
him on Saturday I am sure going to lay in 
every dime I got on him as he will be a 
sweet price. The last 3 times he started he 
throwed his rider twice and refused to 
break oncet so the dope sheets will have 
him rated so far down that he will look like 
he is 1 of next day’s entries. 

Late this afternoon I went over to De- 
troit and met Mr. George Matthews and he 
couldn’t of showed me no more intention 
if I had of been the Prince of Wales even. 
He took me for a automobile ride and then 
to dinner and then to a musical-comedy 
show and all it cost me was my fairy fare 
acrost the river and back as Mr. Matthews 
wouldn’t let me spend a nickel even. He 
sure is 1 perfeck gentleman in every way 
and I would break both my legs to do him 
a good term, I like him so much. 

He knows all about this horse I am work- 
ing for Ike Bellamy and he is going to bet 
plenty on him when he starts on Saturday. 

“Ike tells me you got the best pair of 
hands he has seen on a jockey in years 
Willie,” he says. “I only hope that your 
jugment is as good as your hands because if 
it is we will make a clean-up that will about 
make Jake Uttenweiler hang crape on his 
front door. And that reminds me,”’ he says, 
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Startling — 


Se Results | 
WESTON 


2” Panel Voltmeter 


One small dial mounted on your 
panel, if it’s a Weston Model 506 
Double Range Voltmeter, willgive 
youa true check upon the conditions 
under which the set is operating. 
Despite its small size it is of the 
famous Weston quality. It) will 
measure voltages at various parts 
of the receiving circuits including 
“A” and “B” batteries. Basy to 
mount with a special clamp from 
the rear of the panel./ H 
Extraordinarily high internal re- 
sistance— (125 ohms per volt) means 
an infinitesimal drain on/batteries. 
Ask your dealer or write us for 
“Weston Radio Instruments’’ for 
the type best suited to your own 
equipment. i | 


WESTON ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT CORP. 


Weston Avenue, Newark, N. J. 
f ; 


STANDARD THE WORLD OVER 


WESTON © 


Pioncers since SSS 


To make a 
cold radiator 


Ss 


IRID Air Valves make 
cold radiators hot. 
Attach easily to any steam 
radiator without tools — 
need no adjusting — never 
leak—make no noise. Sold 
at heating and plumbing 
stores. Only $1.60. 


AIRID 


AIR VALVES 
make cold radiators HOT 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
- 1816 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Send me atrial Airid (one only). (Guaranteed 
5 years.) (This will be mailed CO: D7 a8 
enclose check or money order for $1.60.) 
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Discovere 


— away to make 
Ice Cream more delicious 


In millions of homes—in schools—at 
conventions—at parties—all America 
is eating the new ice cream confec- 
tion—Eskimo Pie. 


Think of delicious, firm ice cream 
—coated with crisp, pure chocolate 
and wrapped in a clean, silvery 
foil wrapper—that’s the taste 
treat that has spread its fame 
around the world. No dishes— 
no spoons to bother with. You 
eat Eskimo Pie like a banana— 
roll back the wrapper as you 
would the peeling. Eskimo Pie 


can lawfully be like Eskimo Pie—our 
patent controls that. Demand the 
genuine. It is made of the finest local 
dairy products by all progressive ice 
cream manufacturers. 

As a tempting, nourishing between- 
meal treat for the children, noth- 
ing is better than Eskimo Pie. 
It gives them as many calories 
as a pint of milk, two boiled eggs 
or achicken sandwich. Give it 
to them often—eat it yourself 
—serve it as a dessert surprise. 


EskIMO Pig CORPORATION 


is patented and copyrighted. Hold it in one | 30th and Grand Ave. 
: : safe : Pay 
No other ice cream confection "“the wrapper” Louisville, Ky. 


{5-cent and 10-cent Sizes} 


You are warned against imitations and 
infringements of Eskimo Pie which is 
fully protected by patents and copyrights 


© 1926, Eskimo Pie Corporation 


NOTE TO DEALERS: 


' If your manufacturer does 
not supply you, write us 
for the name of one within 

. shipping distance who will 

| —because more than half 
the ice cream manufac- 
turers in America make 

_ Eskimo Pie. 
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“T phoned Jake a bet this afternoon on a 
beagle which run in the can so we will just 
drive round there and I will settle with 
him.” 

So we drove to a big cigar store on Wood- 
ward Avenue and in the back room Mr. 
Matthews intraduces me to this Utten- 
weiler. 

“You are the boy which rides for Tom 
Robbins, ain’t you?” this Uttenweiler says 
to me. ‘“‘How are you feeling since your 
acksident?”’ 

‘“‘T am feeling O. K. or pretty near it,’’ I 
repplies. ‘‘How did you know about my 
acksident?”’ 

“‘T try to keep a line on everything that 
is going on,” he ansers. ‘There ain’t much 
comes off around a track without me hear- 
ing about it, is there George?”’ 

“T’ll say there ain’t,”’ Mr. Matthews 
says laugheinly. “Don’t never talk no se- 
crets in your sleep, Willie, or sure as you are 
born old Jake here will know all about it by 
sunrise the next morning. Here’s the two 
hundred I owe you, Jake, and the best I 
wish you is that it brings you all the hard 
luck in the world.” 

“Thanks for the dough and the good 
wishes both, George,’ this Uttenweiler 
repplies. ‘‘When are you going to give me 
areal bet? Times is getting hard with you 
boys betting me merely chicken food like 
this.” 

“Oh, 1 of these days I will be laying a 
bet into you that will remove what few 
hairs you got left on that bald old scalp of 
yours. Come on Willie or we will be missing 
all the fun.” 

“Good-by George,” this Uttenweiler 
says. ‘‘And good-by Willie. Don’t forget 
the address, Willie. Come in and see me 
any time you are over.”’ 

“What would Willie want, comeing to 
see a old buzzard like you with 1 foot in the 
grave and the other on a cake of ice,”’ Mr. 
Matthews says jokeingly. ‘“‘ Willie has got 
other things to do with his spare time than 
calling on a dead 1 like you, Jake.” 

“Ts that so?” this Uttenweiler ansers. 
“Well, you come to.see me anyways Willie 
because I always like to hear all the latest 
gossip from the track and anybody which 
tips me off to anything I can use, why I 
always see that they are not the looser.’ 

He give me a wink as we went out, and 
this wink said as plain as words that me and 
him was on the inside of things and knew 
more than we cared to tell. I didn’t like 
this Uttenweiler much at 1st on account he 
has got a kind of a goldfish eye; but he 
treated me like I am a man, not a boy, and 
seemed to know all about me. So maybe he 
is not a bad sort of a man to keep in touch 
with. 

DEVONSHIRE RACE TRACK. 

GUESS I done this girl Rita a wrong 

when I pegged her for a gold digger and 
a liar. Of course she is not no Mare of De- 
troits daughter and when I ackused her of 
same she admits it and says she was only 
kiddeing and knew all the time that I was 
wise to her. 

But she paid me back the $11.40 which 
I spent on our dinners and which I had 
kissed farewell to as I didn’t never expect 
to see it again. 

It was this afternoon that I saw her, go- 
ing down to the fairy dock. She was wait- 
ing at the foot of the hill and when I seen 
her I put on my proudest and hottiest look 
and was about to pass by her without even 
a glance; but she run over to me and grabs 
me by the arm, so what could I do but stop 
and listen? 

“What’s the matter with you, Willie?” 
she says. ‘‘Don’t you recogmise me no 
more or are you sore at me or something?”’ 

“Go on and ast your old man the Mare 
of Detroit what’s the matter,” I says, very 
cold. ‘‘Probly he will recogmise you better 
than what I can.” 

“Oh, that was only kiddeing,’”’ she rep- 
plies. “‘I been looking all over for you, be- 
cause I got a very inportant message for 
you.” 

“T suppose it is a message from your 
friend Mr. Ford wanting me to ride for his 
stable,” I says, still very chilly. 


Janua 


“Oh, go on, Willie. What is a 
deing between freinds? And bes 
gones be bygones I always say 
that $11.40 I owe you Willie.” 

“You can take that $11.40 and 
in the river for all I care,’”’ I ansers, 

“Tt would probly hit some booth 
the eye if I done so,”’ she repplie 
laugh. ‘‘Come on now, Willie, yo 
take it or else I will be thinking ) 
my little joke in earnest.” 

So after a argument which lasted 
way acrost the river I took the do 
stuck it in my kick. .e 

“And now,” I says, “what ab 
message you got for me, or is it just 
of your pipe dreams?” a 

“Oh, I pretty near forgot,” gs 
“T was so worried for fear you a ¥ 
on me. There is a freind of yours 
wants to see you sure this eveni 
inportant.” ¥ 

“Who is he?”’ I asts. 


“Oh yes you have,” Rita says, | 
tleman by the name Uttenweiler y 
see you very particular. Do youkn 
I mean?” al 

“Old Jake Uttenweiler,” I j 
““Whatever does he want to see me 
how do you come to know a old. 
him, Rita?” g. 

“Him and me is old acquaintan, 
lie,”’ she says. ‘“‘I am around a k 
keep my eyes and ears open anda 
I get wise to I let Jake know. Ani 
tell you, Willie, old Jake don’t nevi 
them that do anything for him.” — 

“So I have heard,” I ansers. “I 
don’t mean notheing to me. A pr 
rider in my position ain’t likely t 
vuldging no secrets to no handbook 
like Jake Uttenweiler.” _— 

“Oh, don’t be a sucker all your] 
lie,” Rita says. ‘When I told Jake 
you he says to me that you struck 
being 1 of the wisest kids héhad sa 
into the raceing game in years ar 
Jake says a thing like that it meat 
thing. You better go and see him 
You may do yourself some good.” 

““Maybe I will and maybe a 
repplies. ‘‘I will half to give the 
some consideration, Rita. It wou 
for aman of my prominents to bese 
ing around with no gambling men. 
come to the steweds ears and the 
have me up on the carpet in no 
less.” v 

“Don’t worry none about that 
Rita says. ‘Just slip up the al 
runs alongside Jake’s store and | 
sneak in through the side door ¢ 
Jake’s private office without nobo¢ 
world suxpecting nothing.” 

“ Allright,” I says, ‘‘I will think 
So then as the boat had reached the 
dock I left her. I would of kind of 
ast her to dinner again but there 
of folks on the boat knew me an 


1 
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time but she could still get her e 
cepted in 2-year old races on her lo 
could. When I thought of a swell-) 
girl like her training round with a! 
ner like this Uttenweiler, it made} 
kind of sick. | 

Still and all, it don’t do for a g) 
too fussy these days, so after a wil! 
up Woodward Avenue and slipp( 
the side alley and into Jake’s privé 
and he sure was glad to see me. F} 
hands with me 8 or 4 times and g? 
pocketful of cigars and made mes 
in a big chair and acted like I was * 
lost son or something. And then he! 
something that took me by supprl 

“How about this thing of Bellar’ 
are working in the early mornings, ! 
he says. ‘Are you about ready | 
with him and what do you think f 

“Who told you I am workin 
Bellamy?” I repplies. ‘‘I ride for ? 
bins stable and not for no Bellamy, 

“Don’t try and kid a old man,/! 
he says. ‘‘I told you I make it my i 


(Continued on Page 125) 
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all that is comeing off around a 
especially everything that a 
ever and promiseing as you is 
come through, Willie, because 
now a hole lot about this job.” 
J admits, ‘‘I have been working 
Ike, but it is more for freindship 
ing else. He’s just a cheap bea- 
ne of the other boys could seem 
omehow, and he will win a race 
me year I am treading on my 


eard must grow awful fast then, 
is Uttenweiler repplies. ‘I sup- 
re going to try and tell me that 
vork 5 furlongs in 1 and a 5th 
ith you pulling his mouth wide 
z to stop him.” 

iid you that?” I says. 

mind who told me that,” he an- 
ust wanted to show you that I 
groceries. You can’t ice-water 
so me, Willie, because I know all 
}and I know that he can back in 
lie bunch he will be running with. 
T do want to know is not can he? 
ought you here for, Willie, is to 
‘ill he?” 

) what?” I repplies. 

/s win?’”’ Uttenweiler ansers. 
after the race is over and I will 
In ala I says. 

‘4 make no dough by knowing 
ace is over,”’ he says. ‘‘I want 
formation.” 

| I says, “the horse might win 
i he don’t have no bad luck and 
ent ride. 
yd guess pretty near that much 
ie ansers. ‘‘Now listen to me, 
ym the 1st moment I set eyes on 
to myself that you are a pretty 
Now I want to find out was I 
Pre you just 1 of those saps which 
ie to see somebody else supping, 


b 


wwe. 


avy while you live on snowballs 
ii 
Ado you mean?’’ I says. ‘‘ You are 
r riddles, Mr. Uttenweiler, and I 
(rider, not no riddle guesser.” 

ht, Willie,” he repplies. “‘Now I 
i and figures. I know that 
3 all set to shoot with this horse 
// race tomorrow. I know that he 
: him cheap and that with his 
ht and your 5 pounds bug allow- 
jiorse will be a kick-in-the-slats to 
j. | also know that tonight or to- 
.M. this freind of yours George 
‘; will be phoning me a bet of any- 
ym 5 to 10 grand on this horse.”’ 
|’ I repplied, ‘if you are ascared 
‘bet of that amount why not send 
‘the river and lay it into the mu- 


’t make my jack laying off bets, 
esays. ‘‘I get mine holding them. 
/3 horse was to win at 15 to 1 or so 
(put a awful crimp in the profits, 
c't know notheing about what price 
» Lrepplies; “but I might as well 
shat if I’m rideing him he’ll win if 
f rideing abillity can make him 
(you'll colleck the grand sum of 25 
t rideing a winner,” this Utten- 
‘ys, “while others are cleaning up 
‘housands. I am disappointed in 
lie. I thought you were a smarter 
; that.” 

| ean I do about it?” I asts. “25 
| the fee for a winning trip and 
Bellamy will give me something 
| bringing him home in front.” 

he will. He’s full of them tricks,” 
“Tf he was to give you as much as 
s extra he would expect to see his 
| the front pages of the papers as a 
lantrofist. I have knowed Bellamy 
|me, Willie, and he still has a piece 
| dollar he ever earned or stole.” 

, then, I will just half to make the 
, L guess,” I repplies. ‘What else 
for me to do?” 

r listen, Willie,” this Uttenweiler 
4 kind of a coarse wisper. “Listen 
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good. I’m not going to name no names but 
if a certain yqung, man was to come to me 
and say, ‘Jake, I got positively information 
that this horse of Bellamy’s is not going to 
win,’ that young man might find hisself 
going out of here with something pretty 
nice in his inside pocket.” 

“Are you trying to bribe me?” I bursts 
out indignant. ‘‘Why, what kind of a guy 
do you think I am? Do you think I would 


AQUA UELVA 


do a dirty trick like that on my freinds?” 

“Don’t get exited, Willie,’ he repplies. 
“Keep cool and quit rocking the boat. Iam 
a lot older than you, Willie, and maybe I 
understand a little bit more about life. And 
I want to tell you something, my boy; 
something that you will thank me for when _ 
you are older. You are talkeing about 
freinds, Willie. Well, I just want to tell 
you that the only real freind anybody has 
in the world is the old bank roll in his 
pocket.”’ 

“‘Maybe you think so,”’ I says, “but not 
me. I never pulled notheing crooked as yet, 
nor never done no dirty trick on a freind, 
and I hope to continue to do so, I am like 
that.” 

“All right, my boy,” this Uttenweiler 
repplies with a sourcastic sneer. “Keep on 
that way and you'll live to see wise guys 
rolling past you in their automobiles while 
you’re sweeping the streets they ride on. 
I had you picked out for the makeings of a 
wise bird but I see now I was wrong; 
you're only a sap and always will be.” 

“Ts that so?”’ I ansers cold-like. “‘ Well, 
supposing this boy you talk about was to 
give you the information you talk about. 
How big would the thing be that he would 
find hisself going out with in his inside 
pocket?” 

“Now you are starting to speak like you 
had some cents,” this Uttenweiler repplies. 
“The present this boy would get would be 
not less than half a grand, and maybe 
more.” 

““How much more?”’ I asts. 

“All depends on how much this Mat- 
thews bets,’’ he ansers. “I can’t say just 
for certain till I know how much he wants 
to lay me; but 1 thing you can be sure of, 
Willie, and that is that you can go out of 
here with a hole lot more than you will pick 
up around a race track in a long time. So 
now what do you say?”’ 

“T say you are a dirty old crook,” I rep- 
plies, ‘‘and if I was doing right I would 
have you arrested.” 

“T have been called names before this,” 
he ansers, “‘and they never hurt me none. 
Now the best thing you can do is go back 
home and think over what I have said 
eareful, and if you decide to be a business 
man instead of a fish, get in touch with me, 
Willie. Remember what I told you, Willie, 
the old jack is a freind that will stick to 
you when all your humane freinds are 
ducking around corners to dodge you.” 

“Ts that so?’’ I repplies scornful, and 
left him with that. Then I come back here 
to the track and ever since I have been 
wishing I had of pucked the old sinner 1 on 
the nose, takeing me for a crook that way. 
Only he is a old man, and a pretty big 1 
too, I would of done so. Still, I can’t help 
from wishing there was some way I could 

get that dough and still be on the levvel 
too. Five hundred bucks would look pretty 
nice to pull out of your pocket kind of 
careless-like, when you are talkeing with a 
bunch. 

But what’s the use of wishing? If I am 
to become the world’s greatest jockey I 
couldn’t have folks saying, when I am fa- 
mous, that I pulled a crooked trick at the 
beginning of my career. 


DEVONSHIRE RACE TRACK. 

ELL, I have got five hundred bucks of 

old Jake Uttenweiler’s dough in my 
pocket right this minute and maybe my 
conscients should be troubling me over it 
but it has not began to do so as yet. All 
last night I couldn’t hardly sleep a minute, 
thinking how much I could do with real 
jack of that kind and wishing there was 
some way I could get it without gypping my 
freinds. But I could not think of no scheme 
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keeps 
the 


NEEDED 
MOISTURE 


in the 


SKIN 


T hese 


your face needs 
AFTER-SHAVING Care 


O* your way to the office, of them, find that it benefits their 
when a mean wind whistles skin in these 5 ways: 

around the corners, does your new- |" 
ly shaven face feel tight and drawn, 

and just a little wee bit sore? a. 


That’s not the fault of your 
shave. Your good-morning shave 
with Williams lather left your face 4, 
smooth and fresh and rested. But 
that’s not enough! Your face 1s 
only human. It needs protection 
against the bite of wintry winds. 


That’s why more and more men 
are adding Aqua Velva to their 
daily morning shaves. This latest 
triumph of the famous Williams 
shaving specialists gives the added 
protection that even the hardiest 
whisker-bearing face must have. 


. It gives the skin a tonic, invigorat- 
ing tingle. 

It renders immediate first aid to 
every little cut or nick. 


3. It has akeen, fresh, manly fragrance 
that you’ll like. 


It safeguards your face from all 
weather exposure, sun and wind and 
cold. 


5. It conserves the natural moisture 
of the skin. Powders absorb this 
needed moisture and leave the skin 
dry. Aqua Velva keeps the skin all 
day as flexible and soft and com- 
fortable as Williams Shaving Cream 
leaves it. 


These cold days give you a real 
chance to test the value of Aqua 
Velva.. And the coupon below 
makes it easy for you to make 
that test. 

The large s-ounce bottle of 
Aqua Velva costs s0c (60¢ in Can- 
ada). By mail, postpaid on receipt 
of price if your dealer is out of 
it. Costs almost nothing a day! 


What Aqua Velva does for 
the newly shaved face 


Men who use Aqua Velva, and 
there are hundreds of thousands 


The coupon is convenient. The 
trial bottle is generous. The prod- 
uct has no equal. 


cm Qe) «REE OFFER 


Williams CLIP AND MAIL COUPON 


Ae Nhe 
Hach te te ke ferishin: 

rOI4 onto Teg, She 
Spy Dyply tothe hei 8 
Hi 


The J. B. Williams Company, 
Dept. 41-B, Glastonbury, Conn. 
If you live in Canada, address The J. B. Williams Co. 
(Canada), Ltd., St. Patrick St., Montreal. 


Please send me free test bottle of Aqua Velva. 


MADE BY THE* MAKERS OF 
WILLIAMS SHAVING CREAM 


E.P. 1-23-26 
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ak A new safety 
for motorists 


—cleats that grip 
a _ the road 


Now you can drive on slippery streets and through 
snow, sand or mud with the certainty of having 
your car always under control, 

Veterans in the tire chain industry have just 
perfected a new device that marks the greatest 
step forward in the tire chain industry in twenty 
years. It actually does what you have always 
wanted a tire chain to do—keeps your car from 
stalling where the road is soft and heavy and on 
glassy highways banishes the dangerous skid. 

This newest product of inventive genius is the 
Hoff Safety Chain. 

It is radically different in its design and the 
way it acts. It adds a new and important factor 
of safety to motor car operation. It is as great a 
step forward as the introduction of four-wheel 
brakes. The cross members of Hoff Safety Chains 3 
have rotatable, triangular tubes that act like Ja 
cleats. They hold your car steady no matter what | 
the condition under-wheel may be. 

When the wheels start to slip sidewise, the 
ends of the tubes aed in and stop the skid before 
it is under way. 

Purchase Hoff Cross members separately to 
repair your present chain, or buy them in the Hoff 
Safety Chain expertly tailored to fit any size or 
make of tire. 


Hoff Metal Products Co., 70 East 45th Street, New York 
Plant—York, Pa. 
In Canada—The B. Greening Wire Co., 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Limited, 


A Complete Chain Service 


Drive with chains that fit. 
With this Hoff merchan- 
dizing Cabinet, the Hoff 
Service Man can supply 
you in five minutes with 
Custom-made chains that 
exactly fit your tires no 
matter what their size. He 
is prepared quickly to re- 
pair your old chains of any 
make. Look for the Hoff 
sign—the sign of a com- 
plete chain service. 


HOFF 
Safety Chains 


GRIP THE ROAD * 
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for doing so, and so I tossed around on the 
mattress till morning. 

But by 10 o’clock this A.M. I had thought 
of something, so I went to Mr. Robbins 
and asts him could I get away for a couple 
of hours. 

“A couple of hours or a couple of years, 
Willie,” he ansers promp. 

That shows how high he thinks of me, 
letteing me go as I like without asting no 
questions. 

So then I went acrost the river and right 
up to this Uttenweilers place. 

“‘Well,’’ he says when he seen me, ‘‘are 
you in your right mind yet, Willie? Have 
you came to do business?” 


“That depends,” I says. “Has that guy 


» phoned you his bet yet?” 


“Yes, he has,’’ he repplies. 

“How much was it?”’ I asts. 

“Five grand,” he ansers. ‘‘ What of it?’ 

“How much would it be worth to me if I 
was to tell you that this horse will run in 
the can?” I inquires. 

“What would you say to 3 hundred 
bucks?” he says. 

“T would say it ain’t enough,” I ansers. 

“Well what about 4 hundred then?”’ he 
says. 

“Nothing doing,” I repplies firm. ‘“‘If I 
am going to be a crook I won’t be no 
cheap 1.” 

“‘Well then, 5 hundred, take it or leave 
it,” this Uttenweiler ansers. 

“When do I get it?’”’ I asts. 

““Any time after the race is over,’’ he 
says. 

“What do you think I am?” I says. 
“‘T get the horse beat for you and then you 
give me the laugh.” 

“Do you think I am that kind of a guy?” 
he says. 

“T don’t think so,’’ I ansers. ‘‘I know so. 
Cash down is my mottoe, Mr. Uttenweiler, 
and if you don’t come acrost now, I will 
ride that beetle this afternoon so hard that 
he will think he is Sarazen or Man o’ War.” 

““Well, what have I got to ashure me 
that you won’t turn around on me and win 
with him anyways?” he asts. 

“Only my word,” I repplies. ‘I will 
gurantee you that this horse don’t win this 
afternoon, and you can hold all the bets you 
get on him without worrying none about 
having to pay out any of it. MaybeI ama 
crook for doing this, but even if I am 
crooked I don’t lie when I pass my solemn 
word.” 

“Well,” he says with a sigh, “‘I spose if I 
must, I must. You give me your solemn 
word, Willie, that you won’t let this horse 
win today?” 

“You slip me that 5 hundred and I gur- 
antee you positive that Bellamy’s horse 
don’t win this afternoon.” 

So after a wile he hands over the money 
and then I beat it, telleing him I was in a 
hurry. ~ 

“‘Tf you double-X me, Willie, your freinds 
will find your body floating in the river 1 of 
these dark nights,”’ he says as I am leaving 
his place. 

“Don’t you worry none about that,” I 
says. “‘This is the best 5 hundred bucks you 
ever invested, Jake.” 

“Well, don’t pull it too crude this after- 
noon, Willie,’ he says. ‘‘If them judges see 
you snatching this horse too raw they will 
set you down on the ground so hard that 
the Windsor folks will think there is a 
earthquake.” 

“Leave it to me, Jake,” I says. “I will 
work it so smooth that them judges will 
think I am rideing the horse for every 
ounce is in him.” 
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And I done so. I don’t like t 
myself much but I will say 
Johnston or either Earl Sanc 
of got no more out of this horse tha 
I rode him for all I knew and wh 
that it means something. But; 
lesser we finished a bad 8th ina f 
and the judges never even sivell 
when we passed them so they eo 
thought I was doing any pulling 7 
work. So I kept my word to Jak 
weiler O.K. and I guess my e¢ 
not going to bother me much 
hundred bucks. 

At lease it is not going to ba 
much as it would if I had of letn 
Mr. George Matthews loose a 
the race. But I didn’t do that neit] 
see, when I give this Uttenweiler n 
tee that this horse wouldn’t win t 
something I kind of nedlected to 
about. He all the time claims | 
everything that comes off aroun 
track, day in night, so why — 
tipp off a guy as wise as him? }j 
that was worrying me was that he 
heard all about it before I got to 
this A.M.; but he hadn’t, thank 
or else I wouldn’ t havethis 5 hund 
in my pocket. I guess maybe thi 
weiler is not so wise as he thinks 
else his force of Sherlock Holmese 
went to sleep on the job for oneet. 

You see, what I nedlected to 
Uttenweiler about was that early 
Bellamy decides to jog this hors 
around the track a couple of time 
sort of open up his pipes for this af 
And with me worrying and tossin, 
on my bed all night, I overslep mys 
morning, so I wasn’t there. And on 
of this horse handling so swell an 
for me Bellamy thinks it will be 
let a punk jog him. And when the 
on the track the dam horse knows 
master hand is missing from the ga 
grabs hold of the bit and runs awe 
miles before this young punk cans 

And naturally that cooked an 
he had of winning a race in thea 
and Bellamy only decides to let } 
on account of him running in the 
make him look all the worser, and 
all the joocier, the next time he sta 
of course I did not tell all this 
Uttenweiler, because what is th 
ing to tell anything to anybody 
he thinks he is. 

But of course there was somal 
tell it to. Bellamy undoubtlessly 
let Mr. Matthews know in plenty 
but I wasn’t takeing no chances 
The minute I left this Uttenweil 
I went right over to Mr. Matthe 
and I stood right by his elbow til 
him phone Uttenweiler cancelling 
grand bet. I kind of wisht I had 
the other end of the line at the si 
to see how Jake looked when he 
message. Even with my ear 3 f 
away from the telephone receive! 
hear the old sinner grunt like he wa 

Oh well some day I will call arc 
see has he recovered from the sh¢ 
not just yet. Not that I am ascaré 
or anything, because anything I (| 
on the strickly levvel. Still, ma) 
Uttenweiler would think I done} 
nedlect to tell him about the horsé! 
away before collecting my 5 hundr« 
so I will leave him alone for a wile t| 
time to cool out. If he thinks he! 
gypped and wants to tell his tr¢ 
anyone, he can talk it over with !/ 
the Mare of Detroits daughter. 


| 
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ENATURED ALCOHOL=OUR | 


NATIONAL IDRINIK 


(Continued from Page 7) 


is merely a trade euphemism 
pure, or ethyl, alcohol; it is a 
term from the legitimate whisky 
mn rye, bourbon, Scotch and corn 
yere all distilled from fermented 
shes, and when whisky was so cheap 
simplest way of making 98 per cent 
hol was to go on redistilling the 45 
of alcohol out of any given whisky 
im grain. 
»wadays almost all grain alcohol is 
Idirectiy from molasses. Molasses 
aper than grain, it is high in fer- 
» sugar content, and sugar is the 
{source of alcohol. The best of all 
Tiesocs is the traditional black- 
Cuba, Porto Rico and Louisiana. 
jap still furnishes a little of the rum 
de it famous and practically all 
10l that is making it infamous. 
ina there were seventy-two indus- 
‘hol plants in America. They were 
‘nainly on the Atlantic and South- 
hard, in such cities as Boston, Phila- 
eetimore and New Orleans, where 
4d get their tidewater molasses 
‘and easily, turn it into alcohol and 
/e it to the primary industrial mar- 
{he East. All these plants are pri- 
ywned and operated; but under 
et permit and supervision. 
are three main stages to the mak- 
ep eting of alcohol. First comes 
ling plant, which makes pure al- 
second, the denaturing plant, which 
emicals to make the alcohol un- 
/e, and third, the manufacturer, who 
‘he final product out of the dena- 
ohol. 
jistilleries operate under strict gov- 
‘ supervision, with Federal inspec- 
1own as “‘storekeeper-gaugers,”’ 
|ly on duty. The equipment of these 
/ as elaborate and costly as the best 
‘d distilleries, and with good reason. 
’e heavily bonded, and they are al- 
sell their product, which is pure al- 
) permittees only. A few of these 
»es—6,000,000 gallons out of 87,- 
—as we have seen, are in turn al- 
» buy and use the alcohol in a pure 
’ medical and scientific purposes. 
he great bulk of the permittees— 
00 out of the 87,000,000 gallons, 
»duction—arenot allowed tomarket 
hol until it has been denatured. 
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| In Again, Out Again 


‘turing is the second main stage. It 
‘aplished by adding to the pure al- 
ny one of eighty government for- 
These formulas have been arrived 
Operation between the Government 
leading chemists of the various in- 
\. The addition of a given formula 
t unfit the alcohol for a given indus- 
2, but it most decidedly does unfit it 
aan consumption; the function of 
aturing plant is to render the alco- 
for drinking, but not bad for busi- 


legitimate denaturing-plant opera- 
e alcohol is brought into the plant, 
or measured, and then actually de- 
| with the various prescribed chem- 
the presence of the storekeeper, on 
‘is of orders received from manufac- 
This means that as many as twenty- 
shirty formulas may be put up in one 
the orders are received from a paint 
uturer, a druggist or a perfumer, 
on. The denatured alcohol is placed 

ages, marked according to the for- 
paane of the dealer and the contents 
»ackage, and sent by a bonded truck- 
» the manufacturer who has a permit 
lye it. The entire operation is under 
atrol of the government storekeeper. 
’, there are ninety-two of these de- 
ng plants, but only seventy-two dis- 
_ The Government requires every 


distiller to be also a denaturer, or else keep 
his alcohol in a bonded warehouse pending 
delivery toa denaturing plant. But the Gov- 
ernment does not require a denaturer to be 
also a distiller. There are twenty-seven 
independent denaturing plants which are 
not connected with or controllable through 
distilleries. Furthermore, many distillers 
have their denaturing plants located at a 
distance from their distillery, and under 
separate bond. We shall see later what 
trouble this makes. 

The third main stage is the delivery of 
the denatured alcohol to the manufacturer. 
And at this point the Government begins to 
lose control.’ The distiller is bonded, his 
trucks are bonded, the denaturer is bonded 
and there are government inspectors in 
both plants. But the manufacturer, though 
also bonded, can order any amount of any 
formula he can show an alleged need for. 
He uses it to manufacture his hair tonic or 
lotion or whatever it may be, and sells to 
whom he likes. And the Government can- 
not trace these sales after they leave the 
manufacturer, for the books of the buyers 
cannot be examined. Itis at this point that 
Government finally loses all control. There 
is no effective way of discovering how much 
alcohol goes into hair tonic, and how much 
into cooking plants. 

The law can put poison into denatured 
alcohol, but it can’t prevent the bootlegger 
from redistilling part of that poison out. 


The Ways of a Bootlegger 


In these three main stages in the journey 
of alcohol from distillery to final consump- 
tion, there are many opportunities for 
diversion. These opportunities increase 
geometrically with each stage of the journey 
away from the original distiller. It is rela- 
tively hard to get pure alcohol directly from 
a distillery because the output can be fairly 
well checked. But it is relatively easy to 
get pure alcohol from a denaturer, because 
his intake and output can be less easily 
checked; and the same is still more true of 
the bonded permittee manufacturer of the 
supposed final product; it’s an absolute 
and everyday cinch to get both pure and 


denatured from the final manufacturer. He | 


is legion in number. You can more or less 
watch seventy-two distilleries and ninety- 
two denaturing plants. But all the prohibi- 
tion agents in Christendom can’t watch the 
thousands of fake manufacturers who are 
buying from the denaturer and selling to 
the bootleg cooking plant. 

Now that we have in mind a general idea 
of the machinery of production, let’s exam- 
ine the mechanics of diversion. And let’s 
trace it through, not from the defensive, or 
government point of view, but from the 
criminal standpoint. 

Assume that I’m a big bootlegger—and a 
pretty good sort of bootlegger, who has a 
conscience, and who refuses to deal in de- 
natured alcohol. There are, by the way, a 
few of the biggest and best who draw just 
that distinction; they don’t care a Conti- 
nental about the law; bribery, robbery and 
hijacking are tools of their trade, and mur- 
der is by no means beyond them, but they 
are genuinely above white-slaving, narcotics 
and denatured alcohol. 

Assume then that I am one of these fairly 
benevolent crooks. I have to havea steady 
supply of grain to cut my smuggled stuff 
with. I have plenty of money, and there- 
fore plenty of devious political and police 
backing in the alcohol key cities. The 
simplest, but the hardest way to get my 
alcohol is direct from a distillery. To do 
this, I arrange a split with the distiller, and 
then bribe the government storekeeper- 
gauger to let the distillery secretly make 
more alcohol than it is supposed to. Then I 
take the surplus away in my own trucks, 
along with legitimate shipments, and noth- 
ing ever shows. 
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Good enough for Columbus, 
is it good enough for You ? 


The Santa Maria was good enough for Columbus because it was the 
best to be had. But think of taking seventy days today to do what a 
modern ocean liner can do in five days! 


Floor cleaning methods of four hundred years ago were good enough, 
too, for those days. But, in this electric age, they are inadequate. Mop- 
ping, pole brush or hand and knee scrubbing or waxing does not get floors 
clean. They invite carelessness on the part of employees and patrons. 


Let Electricity Clean Your Floors 


The modern way is the FINNELL way—the electric way. The FINNELL 
Electric Scrubber, Waxer and Polisher scrubs floors incomparably cleaner. 
One man with a FINNELL can do the work of three men without it. A 
FINNELL will pay for itself in from three months to two years. 

FINNELL Polished floors, linoleum or wood, are superlatively beautiful. 
And they keep their beauty longer. The FINNELL rubs the wax in, does not 
leave it on the surface to smear or get slippery. It preserves the newness 
and resiliency of cork, rubber tile, and linoleum. 

Office buildings, banks, stores, hotels, hospitals, factories, schools— 
thousands of them—use the FINNELL at a profit. There are several models, 
a right type for every kind, condition and size of floor. 

FREE BOOKLET! Write on your letterhead for copy 
of ‘Your Questions Answered by Users.’ Address 


FINNELL SYSTEM, Inc. 
Established 1906 
101 Collier Street Hannibal, Missouri 


Power Scrubbing Headquarters for Twenty Years 
District offices in principal cities 
There is now a FINNELL Polisher and Scrubber 
[available for household use. If interested, as 
user or dealer, ask about Household FINNELL 


‘ Note to the Public! When you see clean floors, remember that 
Clean Floors reflect clean management, clean methods, clean 
E business.’’ Where you find clean floors always, you are more 


than likely to find FINNELL in daily use. 


FINNELL 
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Easy to put on! 
Easy to take off 


On and off in a jiffy—Dreadnaught Tire Chains! The 
Blue-Boy Fastener eliminates all of the drudgery! 


For every size and type of tire there is a Dreadnaught 
Chain. For Cords, Dreadnaught Double Duty Chains 
“Three Cross Chains Always on the Ground!” 


All Dreadnaughts are overweight, each link is of case- 
hardened steel with malleable inner core. 


Dreadnaughts, sturdy, road-gripping chains, prevent 
skidding and side-slip—give quick stopping and start- 
ing —real underwheel protection and tractor solidity on 
the slipperiest roads. 


He rides with safety who rides on Dreadnaughts! 


THE COLUMBUS McKINNON CHAIN COMPANY 
General Sales Office: Columbus, Ohio 


Plants: Lebanon, Pa.; Columbus, Ohio; Tonawanda, N. Y. 
In Canada: McKINNON COLUMBUS CHAIN, Ltd., St. Catharines, Ont. 


Dreadnaught 
Sire Chains 


FOR CORD—-BALLOON-TRUCK TIRES 
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If I’m a really reflective and imaginative 
sort of bootie, I don’t even wait to bribe the 
poor fish of a four-dollar-a-day government 
gauger; I train my own mobsmen and slip 
them in the government-gauger jobs, just 
exactly as I train my marine section and 
plant my own engineers and seamen. 

But if for one reason or another I can’t 
get enough “‘alki’”’ from distilleries, I can 
still get it, and get it aplenty, from the in- 
dependent denaturing plant. This is my 
most dependable and regular source of sup- 
ply for both pure and denatured. I estab- 
lish the usual crooked financial relations 
with the denaturing plant, or perhaps I own 
the plant. As a permittee I am allowed to 
draw, say, 150 barrels a week to denature. 
My trucks get the 150 barrels, but only 100 
come to the plant to be denatured; the 
other fifty I sell to cutting plants. 

Or I can vary that in this way: I can 
bring the entire 150 barrels to my plant, 
denature 100 and leave the fifty untouched, 
but ship them all out marked ‘‘denatured.”’ 
And I can keep my books perfectly inspec- 
tion proof. All I need is a few manufac- 
turers of soap, or toilet water, or barber 
supplies, or 100 other things, who will let 
me keep their-names on my books. They 
may, in fact, get part, or all, or none of the 
denatured alcohol—this being wholly a 
matter of private arrangement. The alco- 
hol may or may not go through my dena- 
turing plant, and may or may not go 
through the manufacturers’. It is enough 
if their names show on my books as con- 
signees of so much denatured. The essence 
of diversion from denaturing plants is a 
water-tight list of crooked manufacturers 
whose subconsignees cannot be traced, 
coupled with crooked storekeeper-gaugers 


in the denaturing plant—the latter not hard - 


to get when I can pay them $1000 a week 
against the Government’s $1600 a year. 

Here is another variation, and a very 
common one: I am a denaturer, at a dis- 
tance from the distillery. I wish to divert 
part of my withdrawals to a bootie friend of 
mine. My alcohol is delivered by the dis- 
tillery to the freight yards, and while there, 
or en route, it is reconsigned under false 
labels as paint or varnish or what not to my 
bootleg friend. In this case the alcohol goes 
through my books but not through my 
plant. Here again the paper slack on my 
books has to be taken up by prearrange- 
ment with conniving manufacturers. 


Another Way to Skin a Cat 


Reconsignment en route is the hardest 
thing to check, for the reason that the con- 
signee, and not the shipper, owns the ship- 
ment from the moment the railroad issues 
a bill of lading. The bill of lading represents 
ownership, it is freely negotiable from hand 
to hand almost like a bank check, and the 
railroads must follow the routing orders of 
the last bona-fide consignee, whoever he 
may be. In other words, a carload of aleo- 
hol originally consigned to A in Atlanta 
may pass through half a dozen hands by 
successive reconsignments and finally be de- 
livered to a crooked cooking plant in the 
outskirts of Chicago. 

There are numberless variations on the 
diversion theme. Also there is an occasional 
direct robbery from an alcohol plant or 
warehouse. Every distillery, as we have 
seen, has to operate a denaturing plant or 
keep its surplus alcohol in a bonded ware- 
house pending shipment. Not so long ago 
a group of blithe spirits located a large 
stock of pure alcohol in a bonded ware- 
house. They leased a garage in the rear of 
the warehouse. Then they installed expen- 
sive pumps, broke through the rear wall of 
the warehouse and proceeded, night after 
night, to siphon off the alcohol into waiting 
trucks in the garage. They were a finished 
lot, this outfit, for they repumped the alco- 
hol drums full of water. 

So far we’ve been discussing the diversion 
of pure aleohol—the hardest commodity to 
get, and the most sought after. The most 
sought after by all crooks because it can be 
made into whisky and marketed in a few 
hours without redistilling; and especially 
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prized by that soft-hearted and 
handful of highbinders who d 
bribery and murder, but who 
wholesale poisoning of the Eb 
that, the amount of pure alcohol 
at the source is trifling compare 
amount diverted at the denaturing 
The crooked denaturing plant 
crux of the prohibition problem. — 
alcohol flows into them, and all d 
concoctions flow out of them. Diy: 
denatured outbulks pure a hundr 
over. From the point of view 
breaking it might be no better if a 
cohol going into synthetic liquor w 
ethyl alcohol, but it would be farb 
the public health. And there isa 
angle to this, for it is becoming a: 
that the worse the liquor, the gre 
quantity and the harder to contr 
theoretically and practically and a 
tary problem possible—even with 
equipment and present laws—to re 
flow of smuggled liquor to a n 
trickle. But not so'with denatured 
for denatured alcohol knows no bat 
and recognizes no laws of warfare 
poisoning the civilian population. 


Making it Less Poisonot 


Denatured alcohol is divided i 
classes— completely denatured ands 
denatured. Completely denatured 
is prepared according to seven gov 
formulas which render it very ne 
mune against manipulation for th 
ery of potable liquor. It is sold. 
bond or permit, let or hindrance. 1 
requirement is that large dealers ke 
ord of their transactions. The prin 
naturants are wood alcohol, k 
benzoland pyridine. These, by the 
the same ingredients used in Canad 
Britain, France and Germany. 

Now, completely denatured al 
simply impossible of successful r¢ 
tion. Only the lowest layer of the 
world will knowingly recook compk 
natured and make it up into whisky 
dustrial uses are limited and three- 
of the output goes into antifreeze s 
The commonest denaturant in ai 
mixtures is wood aleohol—which is 
dinary alcohol at all and ought i 


so called, but is a deadly poison 
be boiled or precipitated out. 

Most of the cases of sudden ¢ 
blindness have been due to wood | 
But latterly the supply of alcoh 
tured with less deadly chemical 
so great that it has been accessible 
the poorest and most ignorant of t. 
ing fraternity. Third-rail whisky—| 
the significant underworld term fc) 
alcohol mixtures—still turns up i 
there, but it is relatively rare. 

The second, and far and away th 
class of industrialized alcohol, is k) 
specially denatured. There are ¢ 
two formulas for specially denat? 
against only seven for completel 
tured. Specially denatured should 1: 
called semidenatured, for the con) 
added are neither deadly poison, li 
alcohol, nor are they impossible oft 
tion by redistillation. a 

And by the same token, a who) 
these seventy-two special formulas} 
odorless on account of the fee | 
factured from them. And this | 
attribute is the one thing our fri 
cooking bootie, pounces on. If he 
pure alcohol, which he seldom 
take any old kind of denatured, 
wood alcohol, provided it won’t sm 
he has more or less cleaned it by 
tion. He doesn’t mind leaving a rei 
amount of poison in his whisky, but 
afford to have his product smell 
is well-nigh impossible to deodorizi 
tilling without the use of complie 
costly fractional stills. Hence t 
with which the crooked denaturer 2 
crooked manufacturer go in for the 
tion of those commodities which de 
forsooth—the odorless denaturan' 


(Continued on Page 133, d 
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‘ontinued from Page 130) 
ow we introduce Formula 39b, 
ecially denatured, Big Brother of 
ies, next friend of the underworld 
] and arch enemy of the gullible 
gublic; Old 39b, honest consort 
business, secret paramour of the 
ball and the chemical cocktail. 
cally speaking, 39b consists of two 
half gallons of diethylphthalate 
100 gallons of pure grain alcohol. 
hyl—well, anyway, that word—is 
id as it sounds. You get it quite 
ly in every conceivable sort of per- 
yarious barber supplies, toilet 
id in lotions generally; you get it, 
of it, and more or less harmfully, 
conceivable sort of gin, whisky, 
brandy. There are other special 
which the bootleggers use—dozens 
to be sure, but 39b outbulks all the 
em put together. It is easy to di- 
use such an enormous quantity is 
timately, it’s easy to clean and it’s 


igh Old 39b is the most sought 
sre are half a dozen other odorless 
that go into the making of lotions 
ys, and that are highly popular, 
3y in the Middle West, where it’s 
(get a carload of alcohol rub, but 
1d to get pure alcohol. And that 
je point of primary, as opposed to 
y, diversion. 

ry diversion is of pure or denatured 
it generally occurs at or near the 
Jand it is largely confined to the 
hich seaboards. Secondary di- 


which implies redistillation of the 
product, occurs chiefly in the Mid- 
‘|: and in remote sections where alco- 
fotsafely be shipped. The amount of 
¢:ents and lotions and rubs absorbed 
i: rural communities is staggering. 
40st vulnerable point in the great 
ia game is in transportation. It’s 
detect fraud in a plant, especially 
(shonest agents are involved. Fur- 
(2, since the criminal act usually 
‘in delivering the alcohol to an un- 
leceiver, that act is more likely to 
\. the road than at a plant. 


f Crook Eat Crook 
h 
\acks carrying alcohol have to have 
/ tation orders, which the driver car- 
!!which he must show upon demand 
‘ernment agent. These transporta- 
ers are called riding papers; if the 
‘it is an illegal one the riding*papers 
/either forged by the shipper or dis- 
\r issued by a crooked inspector. Or 
ay be no riding papers at all. A 
iruck will leave a denaturing plant 
mm barrels of green label—dena- 
‘inside the truck. Secure from pub- 
: are two scrapers, whose duty it is 
je all identifying marks from the 
leads. Then a quick stencil and a 
‘1 of shellac, and the fifty-gallon 
lf 39b becomes harmless paint; as 
ore often than not, it reaches its 
ee in some garage or cellar cook- 
it. 
scraping en route is, of course, re- 
'c0 only when the danger of intercep- 
/ a city delivery is great. The best 
\l practice seeks to avoid the method, 
it entails a closed van and two men 
| Also the van can be loaded with 
‘single tier of eighteen or twenty bar- 
| that the scrapers can-work from 
/) rear, scraping and restenciling, and 
P off before reaching the destination. 
| approved procedure, especially in 
bie like New York and Philadelphia, 
save barrels and riding papers and 
Lice in good and properly crooked 
‘efore leaving the alcohol plant, and 
o drive serenely through the city 
, perhaps with a good money man 
de the driver armed with a good- 
oll of bills. It is this gentleman’s 
0 provide against the importunities 
shakedown fraternity —the dishonest 
‘tion agents, the cops who turn an 
' grand” or so on their days off, and 
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the ever-present and much-feared guerrillas 
of rival bootleggers. 

These guerrillas—which is the under- 
world term for the hijackers and bump-off 
men who are a necessary but evil part of 
any well-rounded bootleg organization— 
are nevertheless a thorn in the respective 
sides of the respective liquor rings. The 
typical guerrilla is a low-type direct-action 
guy. Since his base pay is only $100 a week, 
and since he is idle much of the time, he 
naturally likes to pick up a little spare coin 
by interfering with the deliveries of some 
competitor of his own boss. This cutthroat 
guerrilla business is becoming quite a scan- 
dal in higher bootleg circles, and some of 
the best minds are getting together with a 
view to putting down this petty preying of 
little crooks upon big crooks. 


Guerrillas at Work 


Free-lance, sporadic shakedown isn’t so 
bad, say the big bootleggers; but in one or 
two of the larger distributing centers the 
shakedown business is rapidly being organ- 


ized as a specialty of its own. It requires” 


no capital and is very lucrative and safe. 
Here is a typical and true instance, which 
occurred in New York a while ago. 

Two of the cleverest technicians in the 
country, whose specialty was the alcohol 
shake, were reconnoitering a promising- 
looking distillery. They spotted two open- 
rack trucks, each carrying twenty-seven 
barrels of green label. That looked wrong 
to begin with, as only pure ‘“‘alki” should 
have left this particular plant. They fol- 
lowed the trucks in their car and trailed 
them up Broadway. One truck driver made 
the traditional crook’s mistake of looking 
back every three or four blocks to see if any- 
one was making him. That settled it for the 
shakedown pair—the trucks were wrong 
beyond a doubt. So they followed them 
into a side street, forced them to the curb, 
flashed a bronze special officer’s shield and 
demanded riding papers. 

The papers looked phony and the drivers 
were nervous, so the shakedown artists an- 
nounced themselves as prohibition officers 
and placed them under arrest, if you please. 
Then shaker Number One calmly took his 
prisoners uptown to prohibition head- 
quarters, leaving shaker Number Two in 
charge of the ‘‘alki’’ trucks! 

On the way uptown the shakedown man 
worked on his prisoners and told them if 
they wanted it fixed they’d have to decide 
quick, as it would be too late once they 
walked into prohibition headquarters. But 
the drivers kept on protesting innocence 
until they were actually in the outside of 
headquarters. Then they weakened, and 
asked him to telephone to the distillery for 
a money man to fix it. But the shaker 
didn’t weaken—not he. With a final and 
altogether admirable effrontery he ordered 
his men to remain in the prohibition squad 
room while he used a public telephone out 
in the hall! 

And those drivers may be there yet, for 
all that history knows to the contrary. But 
they lost their jobs and the distillery lost its 
trucks and fifty-four barrels of pure grain 
alcohol. The market price for grain alcohol 
at the moment was fifteen dollars a gallon; 
a neat little haul of $40,000 for a couple of 
hours of audacity and headwork. 

Denatured alcohol, as we have seen, 
reaches the bootleg cooking plants in fifty- 
gallon barrels. But once it has been redis- 
tilled it is peddled in one and five gallon 
tins to the bathtub bottler, who is today 
supplying the country with a very large 
proportion of its genuine smuggled stuff. 

The trouble with the whole poisonous 
business of making genuine smuggled stuff 
out of denatured alcohol is that the public 
still cherishes the romantic delusion that 
the illicit still of today is the same sturdy 
Robin Hood sort of affair as the mountain 
moonshine plant of our fathers. How this 
delusion has been nurtured by the boot- 
leggers themselves, how every well-known 
brand of liquor is-imitated and bottled and 
labeled and retailed—all that is an intricate 
and sinister topic by itself. me 
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(Continued from Page 5) 


eating her heart out and wasting away,he Henry said Lottie seemed to te 
said; and though I’d seen her from time to papers pretty seriously and wro 
time, I couldn’t detect anything wrong in ll the intelligent people did, too 
her health; not from her appearance. She_ where in the country. That left ne 
looked nervous— wrought up and excit- of us out, of course; but Lottie 
able—but she’d been looking like that a that anyhow when she was talkij 
long while; it wasn’t anything new. Any- intelligence, so she must have been 
how, she went. thetic with the editors of the pap 

She went to New York and got work in wrote for. Henry said she was 
some sort of delicatessen bakery. What’s speeches, too, though she didn’t ge 
more, she wouldn’t accept a penny from for them; and had marched in ay 
home—not a thing; and of course that wor- carrying a transparency with som 
ried the old people all the worse about her. about the bourgeoisie on it; but h 
Naturally they’d rather have sacrificed a hoped she’d had a good time doing i 
little more of their own comfort for thesake she wasn’t a regular socialist any m 
of some peace of mind about her; but she told me; she wrote that socialig 
wouldn’t let them help her at all,even when merely on the way to the cause of | t 
they begged her. Mrs. Filmer cried about vanced, and he couldn’t make out w] 
her every day, as all the neighborhood meant by that at all. What did wor 
knew, because Lottie’s wages were nine though, was a letter her grandfath 
dollars a week, and the old lady understood from her telling him that she’d wri 
what sort of living that meant in New York. novel and it was going to be printer 
It must have taken courage, too; nobody Mr. Filmer and Aunt Rennie wer 


Motor Cruising—no longer a luxury 
can deny that. Lottie certainly showed proud over the news—and that wa 


ERE is a new idea in the boat-building industry — rit enough. worried Henry. ‘| 

FA irtandardiced’ construction Instead of building Elco g Finally her grandmother couldn’t stand “You see, they think a novi 
e, we produce them by the hundreds A : ear F F =a 

at lower costs and higher quality than the ordinary boat the anxiety any longer, and though Lottie something like Vanity Fair or Domb 
yard can give you. had forbidden any such excursion and in- Son, he said. ‘But Lottie’s bool 
Motor cruising is no longer beyond your means. We can furnish orate with ‘sisted on living her own life unsupervised, going to be that sort. I’m sure, be 
oe ee ome ator a price surprisingly low; on terms Mrs. Filmer packed up a couple of trunks— though she’s got the ability to write 
Treat aoe famileienintnent MeN Sr Pere Sisteteani one containing bedclothes and a fur coat of that kind, I know from the Hes 
Write for Catalog SP and for the interesting booklet ehiitled: “Motos : and a baked ham—and went on to see her. to talk about ’em she _wouldn’ ct 
Cruising—A Glorious Adventure”, Lottie was cross with her for coming and She’d only write something that 
Correspondence should be addressed to: wouldn’t let her stay long; but the old lady give her a big self-expression in aceo) 

PORT ELCO — Division of Sales and Exhibit got home in a better frame of mind, as_ with her principles—and you rememl 

247 Park Ave. and 107 East 46th St. Henry explained to me. ideas about frankness and defying th 

a Telephone Ashland 5650 NEW YORK CITY “‘She had a room over on the East Side ventions and such things. Well, 

E ELCO WORKS Est. 1892 BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY with two other girls that work in the bak- Rennie and Uncle Madison are al 

J monies : : ery,” he said. “It upset Aunt Rennie so town telling everybody that Lottie’s 
age May ‘Gh oh eee a ae that she just sat down and cried right before to be an authoress now. And you 


at the : : 

National Motor Boat Show : j | New York City those two girls. Of course that wasn’t tact- how they respect public opinion, anc 
& Ci . [iia ful, and upset Lottie so that she spoke the minister thinks, and all the old 

OTOR“BOATS pretty sharply to her; I guess she practi- friends. It kind of scares me.” 

staid cally had to. Well, the next day Aunt His fears were justified, as becan 

Rennie went around hunting a better room dent when Lottie’s book was pub 

for her; but didn’t tell her anything about She’d shown her courage again in / 

it, of course—because Lottie wouldn’t have such a thing be printed; that muc 


stood for any interference—and she found tainly had to be said for her. Of co 
How i an | a good airy room nicely furnished in a good wasn’t the first novel of its kind; but 
neighborhood and made arrangements one of the first to be sold openly, and 


with the landlady. Then, on Sunday, she_ were still shocked by seeing such thi 

got Lottie to go walking with her and they _ the best bookstores, though there’d: 

passed this place and saw the sign that said been a feeble market for them in the 

there was a vacant room, and the old lady behind school buildings. Lottie wi 

got Lottie to goin and look atit. Shedidn’t of the pioneers for frankness; but 

want to, and said what was the use, since Love—her title—wouldn’t worry an 
she couldn’t afford anything as expensive nowadays, because since then “‘sex” 

as the place looked; but when she went in _ like hers have been published in such 

and found that the landlady only wanted _ bers that we don’t think they’re bad 

seven dollars a week—with board—Lottie’ any more; though curiously enought 
Mr. G. S. MAc- was crazy about it. There are only two still often called courageous. Of 

GREGOR of other boarders, both old gentlemen, and some of us are so old-fashioned as ti 

Canada found the landlady’s a good soul, Aunt Rennie der now and then what’s become 

our spare time says, and gave her word of honor that police; but in general we’re passive! 

plan so profitable Lottie’ll never know a syllable from her. people ina queer Sunday-school room| 

es parse! Lottie pays seven dollars a week and thinks cursing has become so common amo) 

Soe Sider A Su that covers the bill; but of course you can’t children that it’s not even noticed. 

contract get a good room and good food like that for True Love was just one of those | 

: any seven dollars anywhere any more—let about sensuality—not about sex any! 

alone in New York. Lottie isn’t very prac- than any other novel is, because the § 

tical, of course, but she said herself it was of most novels has always dependedk 

like a fairy dream.’ a little upon people being of two! 


ANSWER 


VER since money became complete satisfac- ‘How much does it cost?” I asked him. But of course, being frank, True Lo} 


“It’s twenty-five dollars a week. Aunt that most of the details of various s$ 
Rennie sends the other eighteen every performances, so to speak, couldn’t 
Monday, secretly.” to anybody’s imagination. And asf 


how they could get more of it— And now we have the answer for Some Mondays must have seen Aunt. writing, it was about the same that yc! 
Rennie hard put to it even with a careful in all of them. They’re signed by dill 


and the comforts it provides. you—an answer which will re- 
For almost forty years we have quire only as much of your time ff | scraping of pennies, I imagined; but there names; but nearly all seem to be wt 
answered that question to the as you have to spare. could be no question that she preferred to by the same person in short jerky sen 


. scrape; and she and old Mr. Filmer and mainly, with rows of little dots ® 
If you have the will, here’s the way 


Henry seemed to be more comfortable in frequent to express something wonil 


the legal tender of the realm, tion of literally thousands 
folks have been asking themselves of ambitious men and women. 


or es ae their minds about Lottie. That is, for a or other, or sometimes just to eat’ 
—— SS SS SS SS SS SSS SS SS SS while they were; but it wasn’t Lottie’s way writer out of a tough bit of work. 1? 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY to let people who cared for her stay com- thought Lottie’d had to work too hi 
223 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 3 fortable very long. her book. : 

Tell me how, as your subscription representative, I may earn more money. She got out of the bakery after she’d It didn’t make a sensation, excep?! 
been there a few months, and she began wheresheused to live; in fact, I never? 
Name to earn about as much—sometimes a little it mentioned anywhere else. But | 
more perhaps—by writing for one or two tainly did stir things up in our neijP 
Shréet fe ee ee eee little periodicals. I don’t know just what hood. The public library threw it ou 
they were, because Henry never showed the newspapers printed a great deal o! 
any copies of them to me, though he men- about Lottie and this rejection; the‘ 
tioned their names, which I’d never heard. (Continued on Page 137) 
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piinued from Page 134) 
» had a sermon on it at our church. 
the last straw for old Madison 


he nor Aunt Rennie ever men- 
: book after it came out, and the 
eading it must have been a ter- 
g for the old couple, especially 
’d bragged about it so much be- 
but when their own minister 
j True Love from the pulpit it 
too much for Mr. Filmer. Of 
' may not have had long to live 
for his health was feeble before 
e appeared; but between Lottie 
‘ninister, it killed him. He died 
after the sermon. 
jidn’t come home for the funeral. 
In’t because she’d been arrested 
strike in one of the soft-coal min- 
ets and was in jail for making 
not acceptable to the Federal 
33, Henry drove straight from 
‘tery to the station to catch a 
1 get her out. He managed it 
; but it took him ten days and 
+tle money, and when he got back 
- he worked for wasn’t amiable 
3 absence. 
'’t blame ’em,” he said. “But of 
just had to go. Lottie was in the 
jail you ever heard of, but you 
r pluck—she hadn’t complained 
iz. She’d been crying her eyes out 
/ncle Madison passing away, and 
id just tragic when I got there. It 
rible thing for a girl to face—such 
hat, and she in a miserable dirty 
e wanted to come home to help 
‘Aunt Rennie; but she couldn’t, 
the work in New York needed her 
Jaad to go right back there. I cer- 
onored her for that too. She’d 
5 her own private suffering stand 
< her and the cause.” 
| she explain what the cause is, 
- Do you grasp it any better than 
fee 
2 but I don’t exactly understand 
) admitted. “It’s an advance on 
4, and is something about a revo- 
r making the world a fit place to 
/I couldn’t seem to gather any par- 
Hetails. But you’d hardly know 
1 ow when she talks about it. Her 
its up and you can’t help feeling 
; inspiration. She’s ready to suffer 
(om any day; and you'd never 
3» already had suffered some martyr- 
you could see where I found her. 
greed not to prosecute hér any 
Jif she’d promise not to come back; 
‘nm I told her that, she wouldn’t do 
‘thing in the world would have 
‘her either.” 
n how did you 
ld ’em she promised,’’ Henry said. 
of promised for her, you might put 
| she didn’t know about that, and I 
‘ink you can claim she’s any the 
(oie because I did manage to get her 
nd whatever you say, you’ve got to 
he’s heroic.” 
‘Henry! He got red as he spoke of 
\ heroism—which, of course, I didn’t 
and his face lighted up with his own 
ion; but that didn’t betray any- 
/2 me, because I’d always known he 
He’d been in love with his heroic 
ill his life, and probably he’d always 
little hope, too, that sometime his 
m might have its effect on her. He 
poke of any such thing; but I sus- 
at in the back of: his mind he kept a 
i-ring little idea that some day she’d 
/ome to him and her old grandmother, 
aybe settle down enough to be mar- 
Tenry looked like just any ordinary 
ou see on the street; but he was 
ddd—even odd enough to have such 
m as that in his head. 
as the second winter after this, when 
ped on the ice and lost his job at the 
The fall didn’t break his leg, but it 
ihis knee in one of those complicated 
that are worse than a simple bone 
and it laid him up too long for the 
‘0 keep his job for him. When he got 


” 
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out again we were in the midst of a perio 
of hard times; he couldn’t find a thing t 
do anywhere, and he had some prett 
tough experiences. As I said, he was quee: 
though you wouldn’t have suspected ii 
and he didn’t appeal to me for help. Whe 
I asked him, subsequently, why he hadn’: 
he got red and told me rather gruffly tha 
he wasn’t any parasite! 

As a matter of fact, he worked as a da 
laborer during a part of that time, whic 
must have been pretty hard on him on ac 
count of his lameness—he was permanentl. 

a little lame after that fall of his. I wa 
abroad that year and didn’t hear a wor 
from him. He had what might be called 
mental complication, too—one that cause: 
him a great deal of suffering. 

Aunt Rennie had found it so difficult t« 
keep bills paid and to send Lottie’s land 
lady the secret eighteen dollars a week tha 
she sold her Federal bonds and made othe 
investments in the hope of a larger returt 
on the money; and Henry had advised her 
but his advice didn’t prove to be sound 
The money went into some interurbar 
stocks that had paid well right up to the 
minute she bought, Henry said, when hi 
finally did tell me about it; but that seem: 
to have been the last minute they paid any: 
thing at all. Afterward Henry had to advis« 
Mrs. Filmer to let him sell the stuff at < 
heavy sacrifice; and she got just enoug! 
for it, when the proceeds were invested in 2 
building-and-loan association, to bring ir 
about forty dollars a month. She stil 
owned the old brick house she’d always 
lived in; but Henry made up his mind thai 
she mustn’t be allowed to put any encum- 
brance on it, because it wouldn’t be fail 
to Lottie’s expectations; and so, to keep 
things going, he had to do anything he 
could. He wouldn’t talk about it much 
afterward, and nobody but himself ever 
knew all that he did—not even Aunt 
Rennie. 

The first time I saw him after I got 
home—it was by chance and on the 
street—I didn’t recognize him immediately. 
He had changed, as we say, and so much 
that he didn’t look like the same person. 
He was thin as a rail, and as baldish and! 
gray as a man twenty years older. For a’ 
moment I actually wondered who it could 
be, waving his hand and speaking to me 
in greeting with such an intimate sort of, 
friendliness. ; 

Then I recognized him and said ‘For, 
heaven’s sake!”’ before I could stop myself. 
He laughed, though, and said he knew he’d 
changed considerably; but he had a “‘fairly 
good job now, keeping books for a new 
factory and was in fine health.”’ When ! 
asked. about Mrs. Filmer he told me she 
was fine, too—Lottie was coming out before 
long to make a little visit to her grand- 
mother; and of course the old lady was 
looking forward to that. So was Henry, as 
he didn’t need to tell me; because, in spite 
of his gauntness, he was still capable of 
exercising an old talent of his for blushing; 
and I knew that his old hope was in exist- 
ence still too. Lottie was coming home, and 
maybe—maybe she’d be willing to settle 
down. Henry never was very difficult to 
read. 

But that battered old hope of his must 
have had its final wallop when Lottie came 
home, because she didn’t come home alone. 
She brought a fine-looking youngish to 
middle-aged man with her, and anybody 
only needed to see them together once to 

understand that there was nothing but the 
cemetery for Henry’s hope. They passed 
my house the day after they arrived. They 
were just walking by and I was sitting on 
the veranda, eighty feet from the sidewalk, 
but I could tell. Lottie looked splendid; 
she was a fine, bright-eyed, able-bodied 
woman, still intense looking, but handsomer 
than ever; and you could say almost the 
same for the man she had with her. That 
is, he was an able-bodied, keen-looking | 
man, intense, too, and had so much the air 
of a personage that his being the least bit 
shabby—but in a knowing sort of way— 
didn’t detract from his seeming to be 
somebody important; indeed, I think it 
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d to that very effect. He was a Mr. 
yatti, and was the editor of the little 
x that Lottie worked for altogether 


1¢ glanced in and nodded to me, giving 
in absent glance, not enthusiastic, from 
large dark eyes. It was one of those 
oo.s that say, “Oh, that’s you again, is it? 
Vel, what of it?’”” Then she went on talk- 
eagerly to her distinguished friend— 
igh I suspect he looked more dis- 
‘iiguished than he actually was—and they 
t on down the street, both of them 
yes/ uring now and then, but walking pretty 
‘os: together. I thought Lottie’s glance 
1) one hadn’t been exactly invitational. 
yet. after all, she was related to me, how- 
distantly; I’d known her all her life; 

©] been away a long time; and so it 


1ed to me that I ought at least to go. 


i call on her. 
3 I didn’t know how long she might be 
‘tending to stay, I decided to go that 
vening, and I did; but when I got there I 
-cund old Doctor Wythe’s always muddy 
sutomobile standing before the house. I 
topped: at the gate and thought twice 
bout going in. Probably I might have 
‘one back home and telephoned to ask 
vhet was the matter; but before I’d 
moved away Henry came out on the front 
anda with the doctor and saw me. Right 
sway he called to me in a worried voice, 
sing me to come in. 

' went up to the veranda—the doctor 
»ve me a cheerful enough greeting as he 
vansed by me on his way to the gate—and 
‘enary sat down on the steps to talk to me. 

It’s Aunt Rennie,” he told me. “It 
‘sot anything serious; but she got sort of 
yeterical late this afternoon and I was a 
i‘tle seared about her. I couldn’t quiet 

/ ber down, and at her age so much excite- 
nent can’t be good for her. I couldn’t even 


> 


coax her to go to bed, and so finally I sent 


for old Wythe. All he gave her was some 
biearbonate of soda; but he did get her to 


lie down on the library sofa. I’m afraid it 


woa’t do much good and that she’ll be up 


ml going it again pretty soon.” 


't’s to be doubted if he could have told 
anything that would have surprised 

ne more, because all my life I’d looked 
‘pon gentle old Mrs. Filmer as probably 
he most passive creature in this world. 
mew she was a woman who did a great 
deal of worrying and cried over almost any- 
fing that disturbed her, but always 
juietly. I’d never in my life heard of her 
‘aising her voice or making a real fuss of 
any kind whatever. And so to hear of her 


_ actually getting hysterical, making a scene 


ind “going it,” as Henry said, was pretty 
hocking. 

“What in the world’s upset her like 

vat?” I asked him. “It can’t be just 
L.ottie’s coming home.” 

“No, no,” he said. ‘She was tickled to 
ieath over that. Maybe she overworked a 
‘tile, shining the house all up, and out in 
he kitchen cooking more pies than a hun- 
red people could eat. She’s been happier 
/ ain I’ve seen her for a long, long while, 
but—well af 

His voice had begun to shake and he 
same to a stop. 

[ had an idea of what was bothering him 
most, so I said, ‘Maybe we’d better wait 
‘or some other time for you to talk about 
it, Henry—or perhaps there isn’t much 
need for you ever to. I think it might be 
just as well for me to be getting along home 
anyhow.” 

He made a gesture to stop me. “N 0,” he 
Said. “I want you here; you can do some 
‘ood if Aunt Rennie breaks out again. 
Anyway, Lottie’s a relative of yours and 
you’ve gota right to know about it. For 
my part,.I want you to know about it, 
though I doubt if there’s anything you can 
do except help me with Aunt Rennie. No- 
body ” But here his voice got un- 
steady again and he had to stop speaking 
‘or a little while. Then he went on: “No- 
body—that is, none of us—ever had much 


_ influence with Lottie, so you couldn’t help 


aout that, I guess.’ 
“About what, Henry?” 


Januar, 


He swallowed so loud I could } 
“It’s this—this man Sabbattj” 
said. “Lottie hadn’t written us 
bringing him with her, and 
walked in with him, of course Aj 
was surprised, and probably 
appointed too; because sh 
have Lottie pretty much to 
stranger being around sort of 
But she didn’t say anything ¢ 
course; she just went up and 
fixed for him. Well, for the f 
everything was sort of cheerf 
seemed happy, though even m 
of a strain than she used to 
was the sort of feeling about 
something coming—you know 
I mean. Then—well, it wouldn 
long for anybody to see ho 
tween—between her and t 
Even Aunt Rennie saw it, 
Lottie aside and asked her i 
love with him and Lottie s 
yes, she had been for a long tim 
Rennie asked her when they we 
be married and Lottie told her 
married. So, you see ——” 

“Yes,” I said. ‘Of course th 
upset an old-fashioned woman li 
aunt. No wonder ——” ‘ei 

“Wait,” he said. “That was ¢ 
beginning. Lottie made a kind 0 
about the sinfulness of ma 
know, a good deal like the hero 
book she wrote—and Aunt R 
crying and crying; but that was 
of it.. It came out that what 
this man are here for is to get Aun 
to let her have right now wha 
Rennie intends to leave her 
They want it to keep their mags 
whatever it is going; they’ve got 
money right away for it, and Lo 
her whole life absolutely depends 
it. Well, of course Aunt Rennie ini 
leave Lottie all of what little she’s 
she wants to fix it so it’ll take care 
tie—and Lottie said if she couldn 
the money for this Sabbatti’s maga 
wouldn’t need to be taken care of, 
if the magazine couldn’t be kept a 
the cause, the cause was going to. 
she’d die with it. So she and Sabba 
got to urging Aunt Rennie and ker 
her until finally Aunt Rennie just: 
to pieces. She just shcuted ‘No, | 
as loud as she could, and then b 
screech with laughing and crying ti 
Her laughing wasn’t like any sou 
ever heard before from her in all | 
and it was just awful! So then I tel 
for old Doctor Wythe and he’s 
quieted down on a sofa in the 
Lottie and Sabbatti are in the sitti 
and I think Aunt Rennie can may 
quieted down if they’ll let her al 
asked Lottie to stay out of the libra 
she wouldn’t promise me, and } 
think you’d probably do the most g 
Lottie does go in and start at hei 
you might have some effect. 
couldn’t very well keep after Aunt 
that way again with you around, 
think.” £ 

He was wrong about that, for 
didn’t know Lottie. He never di 
Lottie, poor fellow, not even thai) 
and even then when he saw what i 
doing, he excused her in his heart ‘| 
that there was a nobility in her ai 
wanting to make a great sacrifice! 
cause—not for herself. She ¢ 
wanted to make it—or at least 1 
Aunt Rennie make it—because it! 
five minutes after Henry finished te! 
why he wished me to stay when we ! 
pleading sort of outcry from ins? 
house, and Mrs. Filmer’s cracked ol? 
“No, no, no!” ‘Be 

“Come on,” Henry said, and we ? 
through the open front door and it 
library. The old lady was sitting uj 
couch, whimpering; and Lottie ar 
batti were right in front of her, both} 
at her—standing over her, as we 8a 
it didn’t take me any time at all 
Henry had been mistaken about » 


Continued from Page 138) 
xct on Lottie. She just gave Henry 
> a dark side glance as we came 
seemed to exclude us from consid- 
‘as thoroughly as a person would a 
at that happened to walk in when 
{ing of real importance was going on. 
dto interfere. I began to say some- 
-ommonplace and friendly and cheer- 
don’t know what—but Lottie 
(’t have it. She just said “Please! 
” in her deep voice, frowned me 
Jad went on talking. 
} you think I’d ask it for myself?” 
|, “Have I ever asked anything for 
” Haven’t I always refused instead 
Jag anything from you? You know 
, grandmother! And now, when I 
} you for the first time in my life, not 
elf but for a cause that means more 
iy life, a cause that means all hu- 
and not merely my own petty career 
uggle—all humanity, grandmother; 
forget that all humanity is asking 
¢you! I’m only the spokesman; but 
sx for all the suffering masses, and 
-lare you answer when I speak for 
) Do you still tell me no?” 
ys, I do,”’ the old lady wailed; and she 
ersl backward and forward on the 
f the couch, moaning and sniffing 
‘itifully. “No, no,no! I won’t do it! 
i and you can’t make me!” 

‘mit me,’’ Mr. Sabbatti said. Any- 
/ have thought he might have kept 
sit; but he didn’t seem to me even to 
neomfortable; he had the air of a 
man in aserious place, where he had 
) tobe. “Permit me. If I might just 
si, Mrs. Filmer is laboring under a 
»rehension. Lottie’s work and mine 
ervice alone, and not for profit; but 
s a perfect certainty of profit never- 
, because, if we obtain this necessary 
‘al backing, the magazine inside of 
ynths will show ——” 
: Rennie didn’t let him get any 
'. He had taken a step or two closer 
sofa, extending his hand toward 
/an argumentative gesture; but she 
ted, and drawing back from his hand, 
| at it grotesquely with a kind of 
ih violence. 
yu keep away from me!”’ she cried. 
jre a bad man and I don’t want you 
‘< tome! Make him keep away from 
enry!” 
‘think they’d both better do that, 
|Rennie,’”’ he said, stepping forward. 
jie, didn’t I ask you a 
\hat?”’ Lottie cried furiously; and she 
ir hand upon his breast and pushed 
lack from the couch so powerfully that 
‘ggered. “Are you always to be the 
‘oper here?” 

eisn’t,” Aunt Rennie whimpered. “I 
1d to leave the little I’ve got, tied up so 
‘ould just get at the income, Lottie, 
‘ot be able to throw away the princi- 
out I did want Henry to have just a 
Jof it too. You call him an interloper, 
ou don’t know what he’s done for you.” 
‘enry?”’ Lottie said, and she laughed. 
ody’s ever done anything for me but 
‘f. I’ve struggled and fought my own 
1p.” 
'p!” Aunt Rennie took the word out 
mouth. “How far up have you got? 
| that terrible book you wrote didn’t 
_anything for you that I ever heard 
‘ou’ve never made more than about 
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seven to ten or twelve dollars a week, and 
you’ve been living on double that.” 

“You're crazy,” Lottie said. “I’ve lived 
all these years in a seven-dollar-a-week 
room and paid for it myself with my own 
labor.” 

“Labor!’’ Aunt Rennie echoed, and she 
pointed to Henry. ‘‘There’s somebody 
could tell you about labor, I guess, if he 
wanted to! I’m going to say what I ought 
to, at last, Lottie. When you go back to 
New York you ask Mrs. Tollman what your 
room and board’s been costing all this time. 
She’ll tell you it was twenty-five dollars a 
week, if you tell her I want her to tell you, 
and Ido. I sent that extra eighteen a week 
as long as I could; but it’s been a many, 
many months since I had to stop and let 
Henry do it instead. You look at him and 
see what it cost him to do it! Henry don’t 
look young any more, Lottie, and you’re 
why. I don’t know all he did to get you that 
eighteen dollars every week, but I do know 
he was digging ditches for part of the time, 
and a lame man he is, at that. Don’t you 
call him an interloper, Lottie; it doesn’t 
sound right!” 

Lottie’s dark cheeks were burning red 
and her eyes were staring pretty wildly as 
she looked at Henry. 

‘“‘Ts what she says true?’”’ she asked him. 

“Yes, it is,” he said, looking back at her 
steadily. “It was on account of Aunt 
Rennie. She wanted you to be comfortable, 
Lottie, and I wasn’t going to have her 
worrying.” 

He told that lie—at least it was partly a 
lie—looking Lottie straight in the face; 
and it seemed to me to be a strange thing 
for him to say, after he’d been in love with 
her all those years; but I think now he 
said it to keep her from believing he had 
been. Probably he was anxious to keep 
her from even suspecting such a thing, 
Henry having his own queer kind of pride, 
as I said. Anyhow, it made her furious. 

“You dared?” she cried. “Both of you! 
You dared hoax me like that? Oh, how I 
do hate you both for it! What was it to me 
to endure a little hardship—merely having 
a poor room and poor food? What do you 
suppose I care for things like that? Do 
you suppose I’d compromise for the sake 
of a rug on a boarding-house floor?” She 
clasped her hands to her breast. ‘What 
have you done to me?” 

Here Mr. Sabbatti seemed to feel it was 
time to calm her down and get on with 
business. 

“Nothing,” he said. ‘‘They’ve done 
nothing at all to you, my dear. How could 
it compromise your principles, since you 
were not aware of its being done?” 

He seemed to be influential with her. 
“Thank you for reminding me of that,” 
she said. “I’m not tainted, thank God!” 
She turned on Henry and her grandmother 
bitterly. “You tried to taint me!” she 
cried. “‘Oh, you don’t need to tell me it 
was well intentioned! Don’t you suppose 
I understand that? Maybe you don’t, 
because you’ve never been able to see that 
there was an abyss between your under- 
standing and mine deeper than the deepest 
gulf between the planets! You think I 


ought to thank you for what you’ve done. 
I think I ought to hate you, and if I talked 
a thousand years you couldn’t understand 
why!” 

Suddenly she sobbed; she turned away 
from them and began to cry—something 
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Sure Way to 
Profit in 1926 


HE wise motorist follows the arrow. He 

knows it usually takes him where he wants 
to go. If you want to reach a point where you can 
make extra money, here’s a sure arrow for you to follow in 1926. 


$5.00, $10.00, $25.00 a Week Extra 


Literally hundreds of our workers, keen men and refined women, 
have followed suggestions similar to this and are now making 
from $5.00 to $25.00 a week extra. How? By acting as 
our local subscription representatives for The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal and The 
Country Gentleman. Mr.D.L.Osborn of Maryland, 
for example, is busy practically all.the time, yet he 
has averaged a dollar an hour Curtis profits with- 
out interfering with his regular work. But now 
we’re down to the coupon—so— 


Clip and Mail it Today 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY yl 


219 Independence Square | 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania | 


Here’s the coupon. What’s your cash offer? Of course I assume no obligation in | 
asking. 


Name 


Street 


oa" 


City. State “ 
Ra tle pe 
Write for free Guide Books and j 
~ ‘RECORD OF INVENTION BLANK”. 
Send model or sketch of invention 
for Inspection & Instructions Free. Terms Reasonable. 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


says M. C. Viles. Frank De 
Pries made over $325 profit in 
one day. L. D. Payne averaged 
$20.77 profit for 217 days. F. E. 
‘. Mendenhall worked half time 
‘and made $100 a week. W. E. 
Findlay ran up his commission in a few 
them Ry months from $100 to over $500 per month. 
Every Home, Auto Owner, Store and 

Factory a Live Prospect — Keeton, Howard, and others 
never sold Fire Extinguishers before. Our special training 
course starts you on road to success first day. If now em- 
ployed, we can show you how to make big money during 
spare time. No Experience Necessary. Get our new 
Sales Plan—find out how to make real money. Territory 
going fast—write today! (605) 


THE FYR-FYTER CO., 1031 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., Dayton, Ohio 


higher on 
the Coast 


od 


A Soit and Very Black 
Easy Writer - Vor Sale Everywhere 
Write for Sample 


AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO., 218 Fifth Ave., N.Y, 
Makers of the famous VENUS Pencils 


Make Your Roof 
Last a Lifetime! 


The wonderful Seal- 
Tite method renews, 
preserves, and makes 
your old, wornout 
roofs watertight. One 
application lasts 10 
years. 


ADVERTISING 


Shows how to increase sales and decrease 
selling costs. 
“Wonderful Stuff!” is echoed by all who have 
readit. “Recently I invested in a set of business 
books that cost a lot of money,” wrote one;— 
“But I got more real benefit from your little 
book than from all of them!” 


And, now, all you havetodo to get YOUR COPY isto clip out this ad- 
vertisement, pin ittoyourregular business letterhead, and mailittothe 


SSS 
No C. O. D. No notes. Pay four months later if 
our material proves to be exactly as represented. 
e f Don't put off another day finding 
Write 2 ov: ai about this wonderful way of 
@ solving all your roof problems. 
We'll make you an offer so liberal, so clear, so sur- 
prisingly unprecedented that you simply MUST take 


advantage of it at once. Don’t wait for a rain to 
remind you that your roof leaks. WRITE TODAY! 
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Greatest 
Country 


Gentleman 
Ever Published 


THE FEBRUARY 
ISSUE - 


Greatest in Sizve—with 200 pages and covers. 


Greatest in Advertising Volume—with 
more commercial advertising than was carried 
in four weekly issues of February, 1925. 


Greatest in Circulation—with well over 
1,100,000 copies. 


Greatest in Editorial Contents — with 
such articles as “Iowa Corn and Credit” by 
C. F. Curtiss; ‘‘Bread Merger and Farmers’ 
Wheat” by I. K. Russell; “‘Power and Super- 
power” by Major G. R. Young; ‘‘Money”’ by 
R. P. Crawford; ‘‘Equality for Agriculture” by 
R. W. Thatcher; ‘‘The Future of Agricultural 
Colleges’’ by William Oxley Thompson; “ Rail- 
road Consolidation or Government Ownership ”’ 
by Senator Simeon D. Fess, and others; with five 
short stories, a complete women’s department, 
and the greatest technical farm departments. 


seQUntTy (jentleman 


The Modern Farm Paper 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Publishers of 


The Country Gentleman, The Saturday Evening Post 
and The Ladies’ Home Journal 


I’d never heard of her doing before, and it 
had its effect immediately upon her grand- 
mother. 

“Don’t let Lottie ery,” she quavered to 
Henry. “Don’t let her ery, Henry.’ 

Lottie swung round to her again, and 
with eyes streaming and hands outstretched 
implored her: 

“Then for God’s sake, grandma, will you 
give this money to humanity—not to me, 
but to humanity, grandma?” 

“Oh, my dear dead husband, tell me what 
to do!”’ the poor old lady moaned. “Yes, 
Lottie. He’d want me to. Yes, child, 
yes!” 


So she did. Henry didn’t oppose it any 
longer. I think her saying she wanted to 
leave a little of her property to him stopped 
him, because of that pride of his—it was a 
useless one, of course, and he had too much 
of it. I did what I could to get Mrs. Filmer 
to be reasonable; but once she’d given her 
word she wouldn’t go back on it; and Lot- 
tie didn’t give me much chance to talk to 
her long anyhow. She and Sabbatti took 
the money back to New York with them, 
though naturally it didn’t do them much 
good, and the magazine, or whatever it was, 
passed into other hands about a year and a 
half later. 

Lottie and Mr. Sabbatti didn’t lose any 
faith, though; they still worked for the cause 
and somehow got themselves financed by 
a world improvement society of somesort, to 
go to Turkey and make a report on labor 
conditions in Asia Minor. 

By that time Henry and Aunt Rennie 
were living in a two-room apartment. 
Henry got their meals in a kitchenette, be- 
cause Aunt Rennie had suffered a stroke 
and was partly paralyzed. But Henry was 


never authorized. 
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The Temptation of Willie Painter—Frank Mann Harris 
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cheerful—at least he didn’t seem to 
contented, and one evening I actual} 
there to dinner with him, Henry cog 
It wasn’t bad either. Henry and] 
the kitchenette—which was con 
and he carried a tray into Aunt Re 
bedroom and helped her to eat. 
When we'd finished he asked me t 
there and talk to her while he wash 
dishes. So of course I did, and It 
get her to think about cheerful thing, 
her mind wasn’t clear; she wandered 
from every subject I brought up. A 
though, when I told her I’d have to 
ing she brightened up and looked up 
as if she knew who I was and une 
everything. But the next moment, 
dismay, she began to cry. The tea 
down her face, and she tried to wipe 
off; but her hands wouldn’t vo 
it for her. ie 
“It’s pretty hard,” she said. 
am ending my days on someb 
bounty. My husband wouldn’t 
Lottie’s always been right about « 
thing and she was right when she call 
one.” ad 
“One what?” I asked, for I’d lon 
forgotten. , 
“A parasite,” she whimpered, i 
I am.” : 
That was the last thing Aunt B 
Filmer ever said to me. She died th 
week and Henry .took it hard, 
they’d been more like mother and s 
many real mothers and sons are. He 
her of course; but after she’d gone 
able to begin to save a little, and noy 
fairly well off. It makes me uneasy; 
times for fear Mr. Sabbatti might w: 
do some more for the cause; but pe 
Lottie won’t hear of Henry’s prosper 
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‘st looking around,’’ Dave replied, grinning politely 

\a’s byplay. ‘I always kind of like to drop in and see 

jad Millie. Thought maybe you’d ask me to supper, 
” 


ire,’ Buck agreed. ‘“‘But what’s on your mind?” 
‘kind of like to set here and watch the cars go by,” 
ieriff explained. “‘You can see a lot of people this 
r 
‘1 drifted into the garage. “‘Guess I’ll finish up the 
(:1,” he said to no one in particular. They heard by 
the rap of metal on metal as he hammered at some- 
on his car. 
sheriff leaned his shoulders against the wall and 
beside Bill’s tilted chair. 

lie came out on the kitchen porch and called to him, 
49, Dave!” 

allo, Millie,”’ he rejoined, moving a little toward her. 
yught you’d maybe ask me to supper,” he explained. 
‘,ere’s cold beans and pie,” she said apologetically. 

in glad I come,” he replied; and Millie went back 
‘re house. 
‘k said resentfully, “‘I get sick of beans sometimes 
/. Every Saturday night and every Sunday morning. 
|hen cold Sunday night half the time.”’ 
re said gravely, ‘“‘Why don’t you kick to Millie?” 
le grinned at the twisted grimace which answered the 
ition. “Don’t Millie let you order your own meals?”’ 
‘k grunted his disgust, and the sheriff winked at 
‘ioe. The fat man grinned, and after a momentary 
}: he said indolently, ‘‘Sheriff, I’m having a right in- 
‘ng time around here. Good many interesting things 
” 

iid had held toward Millie’s father a manner of grave 
‘rity; but now a faint change came over him. He 
id somewhat heavily; and an observant eye might 
liscovered something uneasy in his glance. 

1ess so,”’ he agreed. 

‘obably you don’t see ’em the way I do,” Bill con- 
ly “living here all the time.” 
mostly figure to get along the easiest way,’”’ Budd 
7ith apparent irrelevance. ‘“‘You can’t always tell 
‘st thing to do.” 


“7 Didn’t Fill That Radiator,”’ He Said Regretfully. 


Buck looked at him with curious attention. 

““What’s so interesting around here?”’ he challenged. 
“Looks the same to me it always did.” 

“Well,”’ Stackhoe explained cheerfully, “the view out 
there, for one thing. I like to watch the ocean. Like to 
watch it at night. There was a light out therefor aspell last 
night that I watched; watched it for an hour or so, I guess.” 

** Always been lights out there,’ Buck 
agreed. ‘Boats passing.” 

“Tf this was a boat it stayed about 
the same place,’”’ Bill commented. ‘I 
walked down to the beach to see if I 
could hear anything.” 

“Didn’t, did you?” the sheriff asked 
attentively, and Bill shook his head. 

“No, not a thing.”” He added a mo- 
ment later, ‘““Then I like to set here and 
watch the cars go by. Give ’em time, 
and a lot of cars stop ata gas station 
like this in a day. Some from a long 
ways off and some from around here 
that I don’t know.” 

“Folks coming and going,”’ the sheriff 
assented. ‘‘ Lot of trucking too. Moving 
trucks and the like. Big ones.” 

Another car had stopped for gas and 
Millie appeared to serve it. They could 
see her handling the hose at the rear of 
the car; guessed by her movements and 
the occasional sound of her voice that 
the driver was asking her questions. 

“T don’t aim to make a nuisance of myself,’’ Bill said 
thoughtfully in the silence. 

““You don’t bother me any,” the sheriff replied. 

The engine of Sam’s car roared loudly in the garage be- 
hind them; its pulse rose and fell; it fell silent at last and 
Sam appeared in the doorway. 

“Sounds pretty good, don’t she?”’ he challenged. 

“Sweet as a nut,” Bill agreed. He got to his feet. “I'll 
drift back to the village,’ he announced. 

Millie’s customer had driven away and she came toward 
them and they saw that her cheeks were flushed. 


Dave Budd 


“That was him again, Sam,” she said. 

“T didn’t get to see him,’’ Sam replied. 
call me.” 

“T don’t need you,”’ Millie told him sharply. 

““You’re going to, and I’ll be here when you do.” 

“He wanted I should take a ride in his car,’”’ she explained. 
“Said he’d be back through here tonight and stop for me.”’ 

“Don’t you,’” Sam warned her. 

“Tf I do he'll be the one to walk 
home,”’ she promised angrily. 

Bill said to Sam, “‘ He’s an able young 
fellow to look at him. You’d better 
keep out of his way, Sam.’’ And he 
grinned at Sam’s quick and resentful 
flush. ‘“‘He’d bend you one,” Bill de- 
clared. 

“T’ll risk it,’’ Sam asserted. 

The fat man said good-by to them 
and went toward the village, his large 
person moving steadily along the road- 
side, unperturbed by the nearness of 
the passing cars. Buck Fernham paid 
his respects to that departing back. 

““He’s a friendly kind of a man.” 

“He hangs around here when you'd 
ought to be busy,” Millie replied. ‘“‘I’d 
like to know what he’s doing around 
here all the time.” 

“Vacation,’’ Sam reminded her. 

“You go wash yourself,’’ she retorted 
crushingly. ‘‘ You're a sight.” 

Sam laughed and made a movement as though to put 
his arm about her shoulders, but she did not draw back, 
said merely, ‘‘Behave!”’ 

There was nothing else for the young man to do; he 
disappeared with a laughing word and the sheriff grinned. 

“That’sright, Millie,” hetold her. “‘Bring him upright.”’ 

“‘Sam’s all right,’’ she retorted sharply. ‘“‘I don’t worry 
about Sam.”’ 

Dave nodded. ‘I want to talk to you, Millie,” he said. 
“Come on up to the house.” 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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‘“‘Hope We Strike Water Soon’* 


\ LOT of people in Europe, and some here 
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same processes that brought Atlanta < 
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at home, can’t seem to get it into their By Edward G. wry South to a renewed and greater industi 
a4 


heads that the World War was a Dutch 
treat. The bill was $80,860,000,000 gold. It 
was put down in the center of the table for 
anybody to pick up. Everybody has been pay- 
ing ever since, with the usual squabbling. 

It is being said in Europe that because we 
came in late we haven’t paid our share. Some 
of our former associates go even further and 
say we made money out of the war. They 
point to the prosperity in the United States 
and the lack of prosperity in Europe. We are 
rich seven years after the war and they are 
poor. So they say, “‘The Yanks bled us while 
we were fighting for our lives, and have piled 
up all this wealth out of our wretchedness and 
misery.” 

Examples: ‘‘The English, our very good 
friends, are selfish, but our dear cousins the 
Americans are ferocious. . . . Their great- 
est preoccupation since the Armistice has been 
to tarnish the glory of France’s victory.” 

“The United States, gorged with the gold 
it garnered during the war, will now have a 
few more billions. . . . But history, which 
always has the last word, will record that the 
United States conducted itself like a Shylock.” 

“We were out getting shot to bits while the 
Yankees sold the munitions with which we 
were shot. While we were pouring out our 
blood, they were making out their bills in the 
name of Liberty, Civilization and Liberty.” 

“The Americans were our Allies in a war 
which we won and by which they profited.” 

Every steamer returning from Europe brings 
travelers and bundles of newspapers and peri- 
odicals confirming the report that a great part 
of Europe holds resentfully against us the 
belief that we made money out of the war and 
out of their great misfortune. Now, as a mat- 
ter of actual and demonstrable fact, we did 
nothing of the sort. That charge just simply 
isn’t true. Happily, the facts and figures are 
at hand to disprove it. 

Nobody at this juncture, when the Euro- 
peans are recovering from the war, desires to 
engage in a squalid and unseemly wrangle with 
our friends and neighbors abroad about money 
matters. But unless the facts are established 
the prevalent unfounded charges will crystal- 
lize into an accepted belief. 

There is no reason why we should take, 
lying down, the false reports about us. For 
reasons of international amity and polity the 
Government cannot take official notice of 
what, after all, are irresponsible mischief- 
makers. But there is restiveness and resent- 
ment in the Government, and in responsible 
business and financial quarters where the truth 
is known. It makes for bad feeling and delays 
the European recovery. 


The Phenix Born Again 


ee Europeans who charge us with making 
money out of the war are wrong-headed 
and pitiful in that their accusation is made 
particularly against the groups here working 
most actively to give Europe assistance in her 
recovery. For a time immediately after the 
war the great banking houses, and particularly 
those interested in international business, 
stood alone in advocating cancellation of the 


war debts. For this attitude, which was in What We Have Got We Produced. We Did Not Take it Away From Anybody and the pay of the troops in France, 


sharp conflict with public and popular opinion, 

they have been much criticized here at home. And now in 
the Continental press they are being called bloodsuckers 
and men who feed on the miseries of others. 

There can be no doubt that.the attitude of our bankers, 
discreetly and quietly maintained through the years since 
.the Armistice, has affected the large business interests of 
the country, and they in turn have in some degree softened 
public opinion. I have the word of members of the 
World War Foreign Debt Commission that there is now 
noticeable a more lenient public sentiment toward the debt 
settlements. This newly discerned attitude, which is by no 
means general, and which has not affected the Senate, does 
not grow out of any feeling that we should not collect our 
debts from Europe, but out of a belief that our debtors do 
not intend to pay in full and that any sum we can collect 
will be just so much velvet, 
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I appear in this recital as a reporter and not to set forth 
any views, prejudices or opinions of my own or of any 
group. Throughout the war, from August, 1914, until 
March, 1919, with one short intermission, I was in Europe 
in one official capacity and another, civil and military. 
Since the war I have kept closely in contact with our own 
postwar reconstruction and readjustment. Such, in brief, 
are my credentials. 

Two years after the Armistice I was writing in THE 
SATURDAY EVENING Post, when times were hard, business 
slack and unemployment menacing, about the period of 
reconstruction after the Civil War, and pointing out how 
the South had recovered its economic strength after being 
shattered to bits. I used Atlanta as a typical case of com- 
plete recovery after complete destruction. Identically the 
same phenomena described there have been repeated. The 


economic life and prosperity after th 
War have brought the United States 
economic position it now occupies. | 
came about is the simplest sort of story 

My present employment is to show. 
ply and clearly as may be that we have 
rich by taking advantage of and bleedi 
rope while she was engrossed in war, ar 
to set down the processes and the meth 
which we came to this great prosperity 

There is no doubt about our pros 
Twenty years ago no socialist, no | 
in the diffusion of wealth, no dreame 
Utopian land with high standards of liv: 
a complete distribution of the comfor 
conveniences of daily life, ever conceive 
a condition as exists in the United 
today. f 

Secretary Hoover, who is officiall: 
cerned with our national material y 
confirms that statement. We stand : 
moment on a pinnacle of diffused pro; 
and material well-being that no nati 
ever reached in the history of the world. 
is the spectacle that draws this shrill 
from Europe. ’ 


Our Account With France 


OW let us see whether the war-rack 

tions were pillaged to bring us 
present estate. It will mean plowing t] 
a field of figures. Specifically, to begin, 
make money out of France in our wa 
tions? Iinvoke here a trustworthy expe 
knows what the accounting book3 
Hear him: 

“The various agreements made aft 
Armistice between representatives of Ar 
and French governmental departments 
lished that in addition to the $2,977,4 
advanced as loans by the United States 
ury, and the $1,025,438,235.88 paid for 
with which to finance purchases in F 
and the surplus war stocks sold to Fra 
which bonds amounting to $407,331,14 
received, the United States Governme 
livered to France, during or shortly aft 
war, goods and services valued at $23! 
805.60 and 535,262,032.69 francs, a tc 
approximately $322,000,000. The va 
these goods and services was set off a 
goods and services furnished by the I 
Government—reckoned at $12,280,237. 
2,523,366,408.71 francs, a total of about 
000,000. The balance was settled by reti 
to the French Government 620,000,000 
then standing to the credit of a repr 
of the United States in Paris. 

“The supplies furnished by the Fr 
ernment as included in the above stat 
are in addition to supplies purchased 
private individuals, and even in many 
from government agencies and paid for 
The cash for this purpose was largel 
from the $1,025,000,000 in franes pu n 


tures of the War Department in Fr 
considerably more than $1,025,00 
nearly as can be reckoned, the expent 
of the War Department for supplies | 
June 1, 1919, amounted to $1,20 


almost all spent in that country, cal 
$400,000,000. After June 1, 1919, $134,000,000 w 
pended for supplies and $36,000,000 for pay. 
“Summing up, the United States Government bou 
France, in connection with the war, goods and s 
amounting to at least $2,200,000,000, for which it p 
least $1,878,000,000 in cash, the rest in kind 
bought from the United States, or with funds pr 
the United States Government, goods, services 
rency amounting to about $5,026,000,000, for 
paid about $1,199,000,000 in cash, $423,000,000 ir! 
and $3,404,000,000 in her own bonds and notes. 
“It is a false impression that the United State: 
at French expense by selling goods at inflated w 
Every industry in the United States was greatly 
in its production equipment for war purposes and t 
extent to meet Allied demands, and the contractio 


ce of this equipment has represented a very 
to the American people. But of more im- 


on of the war. The general price level of French 
Jities during this period was from 60 to 150 points 
vhen compared to prewar prices than the price level 
nited States during the same period. 

mnection with its purchases, the United States 
‘more than $1,000,000,000 of French exchange for 
ture by the American Army at a price only 9 per 
ow par level, although the purchasing power of the 
as more than 25 per cent below its dollar parity; 
ywed claims expressed in franes at the rate of 6.13 
so the dollar, although at no time during the war 
| purchasing power of the franc greater than 7.25 to 


jar. 

iddition to the supplies bought by the French Goy- 
t with money provided by the United States Treas- 
2 French Government received from the American 
sionary Force or other agencies of the United States 
‘ment goods, services and foreign currency valued 
\,547,821—converted at 6.13 francs to the dollar— 
uding the surplus stocks sold to France in 1919 and 
rhich were valued at $407,341,145. They also re- 
kate frances in cash. In payment for all 
urchases the French Government delivered to the 
an armed forces supplies and services valued at 
13,965, currency amounting to $1,025,438,235 and 
ae United States Treasury its bonds and notes 
|, remainder, except $173,330,895 paid for other 


es. 

ny of these French items were only indirectly con- 
‘with winning the war—$682,000,000 was expended 
ytain the value of French currency, both in France 
road. The effect of this was to cause considerable 
.o American citizens as well as the American Govern- 
| Under the weight of the franc—and the pound 
—the dollar was forced to a considerable discount 
ral markets. In consequence of this, American im- 
had to pay more dollars for their purchases. Their 
this account was about $350,000,000 to $400,000,- 
mpporis during the years 1917 and 1918.” 

| 


The High Cost of Allies 
)REOVER, the maintenance of the franc at a fixed 
rate only 9 per cent below par, when its actual pur- 
+ power was 25 to 28 per cent below par as compared 
e dollar, meant that both the American Government 
vate citizens paid more for French currency than it 
rth. The loss on this account was $200,000,000 or 
'The French Government, through its control of ex- 
, gained this sum, and in addition profited by obtain- 
ids from neutral countries at a favorable rate of 
ge. The only advantage accruing to the United 
from these transactions was the moral one of having 
‘whose currency still maintained public confidence. 
‘me result could have been brought about by a more 
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vigorous policy of taxation on the 
part of the French Government, 
and less reliance on internal loans 
and bank advances. 

“Foodstuffs, not including to- 
bacco, accounted for $850,000,000 
of the French purchases. In as much 
as foodstuffs are consumed by civil- 
ians as well as by soldiers, and the 
civilians formed more than 85 per 
cent of the French population, it 
may be taken for granted that 85 
per cent of these foodstuffs were for 
nonmilitary use, or at least that 
they released an equivalent amount 
of French produce for civilian use. 

“Tobacco is a government mo- 
nopoly in France and is sold to 
consumers at high prices, in lieu of 
the taxes on tobacco which are cus- 
tomary in the United States. There 
is no way of telling how much profit 
the French Government made on 
the $40,000,000 of tobacco pur- 
chased in the United States. 

“The amount spent on shipping 
was something under $122,000,000. 
The ships purchased with the 
money form a permanent addition 
to the French merchant marine. 

“Before the United States en- 
tered the war, France had borrowed 
more than $750,000,000 from pri- 
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A Lot of People in Europe, and Some 

Here at Home, Can’t Seem to Get it 

Into Their Heads That the World War 
Was a Dutch Treat 


period, and certain commodities of 
which the United States wasa larger 
importer from the British Em- 
pire—such as jute, rubber, wool, 
tin—rose much higher than even 
these relative prices. The total ex- 
penditure of the United States for 
imports from the British Empire 
and for army and navy outlay in the 
United Kingdom amounted to more 
than $2,600,000,000 between July 
1, 1917, and June 30, 1919. This 
does not include the amounts paid 
to the British Government for 
transporting American soldiers to 
Europe in British ships, which was 
about $90,000,000.” 


Money Talks 


“IMNHE direct expenditures of the 
United States upon the war 
were increased taxes and increased 
debt—up to 1920 approximately 
$33,000,000,000, of which $9,500,- 
000,000 comprised Allied debts. 
The expenditures of the British 
Government were about $49,000,- 
000,000, of which nearly $9,000,- 
000,000 comprised advances to her 
Allies. Both nations suffered many 
indirect losses. 
“The United States Government 


vate lenders in this country. The 

amounts required to pay interest on these loans, and even 
$289,000,000 of the maturing principal, were advanced by 
the United States Treasury. This represents expenses in- 
curred before the United States entered the war. More- 
over, $130,000,000 of these advances on account of principal 
were made after November 30, 1918. Certainly if the 
original loans were a commercial and not a political debt, 
the sums advanced for their repayment must come in the 
same category.” 

In Washington, in the Treasury Department and else- 
where in official archives are mountains of figures relating 
to our wartime financial relations with Great Britain. In- 
stead of asking you to attempt to digest them I quote an 
authority who has had occasion to study them exhaustively: 

“The belief in some quarters that the United States 
profited at Great Britain’s expense by selling goods at in- 
flated war prices will not bear analysis. Aside from the 
very great losses in every industry due to contraction of its 
war-production equipment which had been expanded to 
meet Allied needs, the United States imported a large 
amount of goods from all parts of the British Empire while 
it was exporting supplies to Great Britain. The general 
price level of British commodities in 1917 and 1918 was 
from 15 to 20 per cent higher, when compared with prewar 
prices, than the price level in the United States during this 


made no claims for reparation upon 
the defeated states, whereas the British Government is 
entitled to 22 per cent of the amounts paid: 

“A comparison of our foreign trade with European 
countries and their possessions for the four years preceding 
the war and the four years of the war shows that our excess 
of exports increased from $2,147,000,000 in the former 
period to $12,922,000,000 in the latter, an increase of $10,- 
775,000,000. Of this increase, $5,259,000,000 occurred in 
our trade with the British Empire; $2,916,000,000 in our 
trade with France and its possessions; $1,279,000,000 with 
Italy; and $1,036,000,000 with Russia. 

“In considering these figures it might be borne in mind 
that the prices of our exports, though high, were not exor- 
bitant. In fact, after our entry into the war the prices of 
our important commodities, such as steel, copper, cotton, 
wheat, and so on, were held down, while the prices of a 
number of commodities produced in other countries, which 
we had to import, were not subject to control. 

“This visible trade balance with the countries associated 
with us in the war was offset by some unusual factors, such 
as the following: The great expenditures of our Army in 
Europe and our Navy in various foreign ports. These were 
paid in actual cash and were not entered on our accounts 
as offsets for Allied purchases here. 

(Continued on Page 170) 


Said in Europe That Because We Came in Late We Haven't Paid Qur Share. Some of Our Former Associates Go Even Further and Say We Made Money Out of the War 


“‘He Strotled Up to Her as Casually as 
if She Were a Saloon. Fifteen Feet 
Away,We Heard Him Begin to Talk to 
Her. His Voice Was Low, Conversas 
tional, With an Almost Crooning Note’’ 


men understand. I don’t anyway. 
Oneiswomen, the other is elephants.” 

Doc Madden is a cheerful pessimist. 
Life, he feels, has defeated him. One wish, 
dearest to his heart, he cannot realize. He 
wants—has always wanted—to be what 
his father and grandfather were before 
him—a circus clown. Nature and his 
mother thwarted him. Nature gave him 
a glum face, which no amount of grease paint could make 
merry. Even so, with the blue blood of clowndom in his 
veins, he might have developed, under his father’s tute- 
lage, into a competent if not a truly great clown. His 
mother, however, had other plans, worldly ambitions. 
She wanted her son to be a surgeon. 

In the circus world they said it served Doe Madden’s 
father right for marrying beneath him. The senior Mad- 
den, a prince among clowns, had given way to a romantic 
impulse, a thing clowns, eminently sensible men, seldom 
do, and had contracted a morganatic marriage with a 
college-graduate school-teacher while playing Madison, 
Wisconsin. She brushed the sawdust from her luckless 
offspring, took away his spangled suit and slapstick, packed 
him off to school and college, and made a sawbones of 
him. The circus people wagged regretful heads. The 
lion tamer went so far as to say that it was a sin and a 
shame to do such a thing in a world where there are so 
many surgeons and so few clowns. 

Everything seemed to conspire against poor young 
Madden. He just naturally had a good pair of surgeon’s 
hands. So, in spite of himself, he became an M.D., and a 
pretty good one. 

But you can’t keep a trout in a tree. Doc Madden 
hung out his first shingle in Elkhart, Kansas, and did well; 
but one day a circus came to town, and the next day Doe 
Madden’s shingle dangled over an empty office and he 
was off with the show as its physician. He tried to settle 
lown again in Missoula, Montana. They made him head 
of the hospital. But spring came, and with it a circus, and 
Missoula was minus a doctor and the circus was plus one. 
That has been his story. No matter where he settles, no 
matter what his success is, there always comes a day when 
a brassy circus band blares up Main Street and the spring 
iir is redolent with sawdust and lions, and Doe Madden 
istens and looks and sniffs, and then sighs and packs up 
1is tools in his old walrus-hide bag and follows. 

We were sitting on the circus lot, on a bale of hay, 
vatching the razorbacks driving stakes for the big top. 

“Yes,” said Doc Madden, “women and elephants— 
shey’re mysteries to me. I’m thinking of the case of Ben 
uee. Ask anybody,” went on Doc Madden, “who was the 
owest down, ugliest, laziest, rummiest, most shiftless son 


[one things,” said Doc Madden, “‘few 
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of a bum in the circus 
world, and I’ll bet my 
year’s pay against a bag 
of popcorn they’d say 
Ben Lee. 

“No collars were ever named after him. Compared to 


Ben, a horned toad was a Venus of Milo. He seemed to 
be an assembled man, made of odds and ends. Ears four 
sizes too large. Trick nose. Somebody else’s mouth. No 
more hair than a grapefruit. Eyes the color of a frog’s 
back, and slightly crossed in the bargain. Stood about 
five feet in his stolen socks. Weighed an even hundred, full 
of corn liquor, which he usually was. He looked like a 
nightmare going some place to be dreamed. And he was 
as good as he was beautiful. 

“Probably the best thing anyone could say of Ben Lee 
was that he was too lazy to be very mean. Ornery enough 
at times though. Being a little fellow, he hated giants. 
Just resented them, that’s all. Used to pick quarrels with 
the eight-footers. He’d wait till one of the man mountains 
had climbed into his bunk on the sleeper, and then Ben 
would board him and swarm over him, hammering the 
giant with one of his own size-sixteen brogans. Many a 
time I had to sew Ben up. He has been tossed out of car 
windows as often as empty bottles. 

“Full of peskiness, too. Used to fill the bass drum with 
water just before the big parade, or put soap in the clari- 
nets. And reliable! Well, you could depend on Ben about 
as much as you can on a cheap alarm clock that’s been 
thrown at cats. If you wanted him to be at a place at ten 
o’clock, you told him to come at eight sharp, and heshowed 
up at twelve, if at all. You couldn’t trust him any farther 
than I can throw that steam calliope there. He was al- 
ways broke and always borrowing. He’d borrow anything 
from a match to an automobile, if anyone were sap enough 
to lend it to him. That was one place where he was de- 
pendable—no matter what he borrowed he could be abso- 
lutely depended upon not to bring it back. He borrowed 
a lot of things from me. I call it borrowed; there are other 
words. Scruples? He never heard the word. 

“I remember once we were playing Washington, D. C., 
and Matty Walsh, our head clown, took a squint at the 
Washington Monument and said, ‘That’s queer. It ain’t 
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gone yet.’ I asked him 
why it should be gone, 
‘Well,’ said Matty, 
‘Ben Lee’s been in town 
two hours.’ | 
“Ben boasted he hadn’t bought a suit of underwear in 
sixteen years. Circus folk nowadays are pretty respect- 
able, and mostly buy their underwear in a store. Not Ben. 
He was a throwback to’ the more or less good old days 
when every washline in a town was considered a standing 
invitation to help yourself. Circus folk are on the sober 
side these days too. Not Ben. He could drink anything 
from kalsomine to vinegar, and did. @ 
“This isn’t a very flattering picture I’ve drawn of Ben 
Lee; but at that I’m giving him the best of it. 
“Among his weaknesses was a romantic nature. Funny 
how the two things so often go together—a face that would 
throw a switch and a wish to be a Romeo. Ben Lee was 
always making up to some girl in the troupe. First it 
would be one of the bareback riders, then a tumbler, then 
a slack-wire artist, then the tattooed lady. Ben Lee going 
a-wooing was a sight to make you laugh and cry. I always 
knew that he was in love, as he called it, by the fact that 
one of my white shirts was missing, and because on those 
occasions he doused himself with cheap perfume un el 
the delusion that it would make him irresistible. It didn’ 
At best, he got laughed at. Often he got smacked. Mr 
Jessie Springer laughed at him and smacked him. Pa 
“Jessie Springer! There was a woman for you! One 
of the ten great females of the world. Big—a regular) 
Statue of Liberty; beautiful, with a complexion that 
didn’t need outside help; blond, and smart—that was, 
Jessie Springer, sole proprietor of Springer’s Spectacle, the 
most complete and best run small circus in the business. | 
She took over the show when Dan Springer did her a good 
turn and made her a widow by arguing with an angry lion. 
I worked for Jessie Springer many seasons, and I liked her. 
No nonsense about Jessie. Nothing feminine. No cling- 
ing vine stuff. Just a regular fellow, who knew her own 
mind and the show game, which was not strange, since she 
was one of the Celebrated Springers, Equestriennes Ex- 
traordinary, who were riding horses before Paul Revere. 
A square shooter and a great manager. You never were 
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who was boss around her lot. She was as pleasant 
( day mostly, but when something came up that 
- the frosty eye, Jessie was right on the job with 
tat could turn hot soup into an icicle at a glance. 
> us all toe the mark, I’ll tell you—all of us, that 
e; Ben Lee. At that she handled him as well as 
j could, which was not at all. 
ys a mystery to me for some time why she stood 
nd the lot at all. Then I saw. Ben Lee had no 
-vardly any manners; all the bad habits a fellow 
iturally gifted in that direction, can pick up; no 
,eation than a gopher, and fewer morals; he in- 
‘referred liquor to labor;, he was in every way a 
1 a drawback—every way but one. One thing 
sid have—he had a way with elephants. 
jhave to be born with it; that’s the only way I 
je it out. Either you have it or you haven’t it, 
‘air. Mighty few men have it. That’s why Ben 
)» asset just about made up for all his liabilities. 
‘aderstand elephants. They just naturally took to 
“hy? Don’t ask me. 
rist have been a gift. Ben.was born and raised in 
yers Falls, New York, where elephants are not 
yorofuse. He never even saw one till he ran away 
1 to join a circus. But the minute he set eyes on 
iant bad bull it was too—he walked right up to it 
|, ‘Hello, big boy.’ They tell me the old bull 
+ at him with those crafty little eyes they have, 
yyone around there expected the big fellow to 
31 a swipe with his trunk and hang Ben over the 
j. wires, such being the custom of that particular 
total strangers. But the bull did no such thing. 
¢ he stretched out his trunk and gave Ben the 
of pats on the shoulder and smiled at him. Sure, 
13 can smile. At least, Ben Lee could make them. 
1.ee, no doubt about it, could have been one of the 
‘lephant men of all time. He never used a goad in 
ut they say he could make an elephant learn to 
arp if he wanted to. Seemed to know their lan- 
Really good elephant men being as scarce as really 
irthing else, Ben Lee could have made a fortune; 
/as just so lazy, so good for nothing, always pun- 
‘e booze, always getting into trouble, that one by 
@ig shows dropped him until he finally gravitated 
irer’s Spectacle, which was only a dinky one-ring 
yich ordinarily played towns like Hominy, Okla- 
‘wabik, Minnesota, Nora Springs, Iowa, and Paw 
\chigan. 
) he got the job with Springer’s Spectacle is an odd 
‘hen Dan Springer came out second best in his de- 
/1 the lion, Jessie Springer found herself with a lot 
ieon her hands. Hard luck hit the outfit when it 
‘ing Opelika, Alabama; old Malachi had a fit. He 
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***Ben Lee,’ She Cried, ‘What are You Doing Here? I Told You 


was our only elephant, and he was old enough to be 
Barnum’s great-grandfather. We advertised him as being 
three hundred and twenty years old, which was stretching 
it a bit, but not much. Anyhow, the venerable Malachi 
had a fit in Opelika, Alabama, and stood in his car, weav- 
ing back and forth and mumbling to himself, and twitching 
all over, and rolling his eyes. Bates, his keeper, was no 
natural-born elephant man, and didn’t really need to be, 
since Malachi was too well trained and sweet-natured to 
need expert handling. Bates was afraid to go near Malachi 
that night. Hesent forme. Now I never studied elephant 
surgery, but I could see that old Malachi was not long 
for this vale of jeers. My diagnosis was all too accurate. 
With a sorrowing troupe at his bedside, Malachi passed 
into the great beyond at 3:45 a.m. The show was in a bad 
way then, for what is a circus without an elephant? We 
had to get one, and soon, or the frost would be on our 
pumpkin for fair. 

‘Jessie Springer, in her usual competent way, got busy 
and located an elephant in a show that had gone on the 
rocks in Eros, Louisiana. She wired for particulars. ‘She 
is young and green,’ came back the answer. ‘A bargain 
at twelve hundred dollars.’ Jessie was pleased. 

““*Young and green,’ she said. ‘That’s fine. She'll last 
a lifetime, and we can teach her a lot of new tricks.’ 

“Who can?’ said Bates hollowly. 

“Our new elephant was delivered to us, per box car, at 
McComb, Mississippi, a week or so later. As soon as the 
car stopped on the siding, she pushed out the side and 
poured out into our midst, making loud bellicose noises. 
She was a big brute. Some elephants are, comparatively 
speaking, handsome. She was as ugly as the man who 
invented sin. Looked wicked. I never saw anything so 
chock-full of pure Grade A deviltry as the face of our green 
young elephant. 

«Take charge of her, Bates,’ directed Jessie Springer, 
getting behind a tree. Bates took one good look at the 
new elephant. 

“““Not me,’ he said. ‘I resign, here and now.’ 

“*Coward!’ stormed Mrs. Springer. 

“<«That’s better than being an angel,’ said Bates. ‘I 
know a bad elephant when I see one.’ With that, he 
sprinted down the track and was seen no more. 

“Our little visitor gave us a dirty look and then nudged 
a hole in a fence and stepped into a field near the siding. 
There she took her stand, her ears spread out, on the alert, 
her small, belligerent eyes glittering. From a distance we 
watched her; we were helpless and fearful. Then it was 
that Ben Lee came on the scene. 
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‘He didn’t exactly come. He was pitched. A couple 
of brakemen found him asleep in an empty cotton car and 
ousted him with more vigor than ceremony. He stood 
blinking beside the train, the grubbiest, frowziest hobo I 
ever hope to see. Then his comic nose made gestures, and 
he turned toward our green young elephant like a pointer 
dog fixing on a pheasant. A smile that, despite the soot on 
his face was almost beatific, came to him. I happened 
to be standing near by. 

«Say, boss,’ said Ben Lee to me, in the husky voice of 
a beggar asking for alms, ‘would you mind if I spoke to the 
lady?’ 

“«To Mrs. Springer?’ I said, indicating Jessie behind 
her tree. ‘Sure, you can speak to her.’ 

“Aw” he said disdainfully, ‘not the blonde—the one 
out there in the lot.’ 

““Oh, her! Sure! No, wait a bit. 
her. She’s a bad one.’ 

‘‘He drew himself up to his full five feet of rags and 
grime. There was actually superiority in the look he gave 
me. 

“*«She ain’t bad,’ said Ben Lee. ‘Just misunderstood.’ 

“And so saying, he sauntered through the gap in the 
fence and approached the green young elephant. She 
glowered at him and made threatening noises. He did not 
stop. He strolled up to her as casually as if she were a 
saloon. Fifteen feet away, we heard him begin to talk to 
her. His voice was low, conversational, with an almost 
crooning note in it. 

““<Hello, lady. What’s all this fuss about? Somebody 
been abusing you, big girl? Calm down, baby. Nothing 
to worry about now. Ben’s here. He’ll take care of you. 
Come on now, give papa a smile. Haven’t you one little 
smile for Ben? There, that’s better. At-a-girl!’ 

“He had actually drawn near to her without being 
smashed to earth, as all the onlookers confidently ex- 
pected he would be. His hand went out and stroked one 
big ear, which stood out at right angles to her head, a sure 
sign that an elephant means trouble. He whispered to her 
things we could not hear, and then we saw the tense ear 
relax and fold back. I don’t pretend to explain how he did 
it. I only know he did. She followed him out of the field 
as docilely as a pet spaniel, and the men got the chains on 
her. Ben Lee was given a bath and a job. 

“That was only the beginning, of course. She was far 
from being a tame elephant. She wouldn’t let anybody 
come within a dozen feet of her—anybody, that is, except 
Ben. We were able to exhibit her, heavily chained, but we 
couldn’t show her in the ring doing tricks. The only trick 

(Continued on Page 149) 
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“‘Freddie,’’ He Said, ‘“‘How Much Do 
You Suppose I Cost Peggy a Month?”’ 


HEN I was seventeen I went to work in my 

y \ brother’s garage. At that time—fifteen years and 

more ago—he had one of the best repair shops be- 

tween New York and Albany. So I have known automo- 
biles and motor-repair work ever since I was a kid. 

But when I came to strike out for myself I got a job ina 
shipyard at the edge of New York. Apprentice boy, I was, 
plugger, errand boy, tackling anything I was told to do. 
Inside of ten years I had risen to be assistant shipwright, 
married, become a proud parent, and saved a little money. 
Then I decided it was time to get into a business of my 
own. 

There were only two trades that I was acquainted with— 
shipbuilding and garage work. To start a shipyard on my 


own account required far more capital than I could pos-° 


sibly get together. So I began to look up the possibilities 
of getting into the garage business. | 

I found there were something like 75,000 garages, repair 
shops, and retail automobile dealers in the United States, 
with a total registration of more than 14,000,000 trucks 
and automobiles. That made it look as though there must 
be, on an average, 200 cars to a garage. Supposing each 
car represented an average of twenty-five dollars’ worth of 
business a month—repair work, new parts, sundries and 
occasionally tires or swaps of one car for another—that 
would mean a business of possibly $60,000 a year, on which 
it ought to be possible, with good management, to figure a 
10 per cent profit. Say $5000 or $6000 a year, if I could 
establish myself effectively in a location where the propor- 
tion of cars was good and the field not overcrowded. 


Getting Into the Garage Game 


BY) eee I looked around. I began with the town where I 
was brought up, because I knew that country the best. 
Then, as I got opportunity, I looked over places farther 
away, in widening circles. Presently I found about what 
I was looking for, in a town less than fifty miles from where 
I’d lived as a boy, and only about the same distance from 
New York City. 

It was a small town, but a good one: Good schools, nice 
streets. Three or four thousand people, with quite a few 
commuters. 

There were two garages. One of them was located on 
the main road—a fine concrete highway that carried a lot 
of through traffic. The other, that I could get, was on aside 
street, half a block off the main route. Three men were 
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employed in the repair shop—all good workmen. The 
garage had a fairly good trade and a reputation for turning 
out good work—if anything, even better than that of the 
shop on the main route. But the proprietor hadn’t been 
able to make it pay. He had about decided that the loca- 
tion on a side street was too much of a handicap. He 
wanted to sell out. 

To me the side-street location didn’t seem like such a 
great disadvantage. I felt it would give me a chance to 
build up a sound local business, and keep me from the 
temptation of depending too much on the transient work 
that came through on the highway. According to the 
figures that I’d come across, two garages in a town of well 
toward 4000 people ran below, rather than above, the 
average; I reckoned that one garage for every 1500 people 
would be about normal. When you add the fact that the 
town was prosperous, on a main traveled boulevard and 
within striking distance of New York City, which would 
mean a good deal of suburban traffic over the week-ends, 
the location seemed good. 

Incidentally, my figures have worked out very satis- 
factorily. Today the total number of retail automobile 
establishments in the United States is given by the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Commerce as 95,711. 
58,206 are now listed as garages, 48,138 as dealers, 65,674 
as repair shops and service stations, and 59,725 as supply 
stores. There is of course a good deal of overlapping, which 
accounts for the total list of trade names showing under 
100,000. But we can reckon roughly that today there is 
an automobile dealer, or garage, or repair shop—and 
usually the three are combined—for every 1000 or 1200 
people. So that, in the town I selected, where there are 
still only two garages, we have, with around 2000 people 
apiece, a better than average number to draw on. 

Or taking it in number of registered cars: At the end of 
1924, 15,460,649 passenger cars were registered in this 
country, and 2,131,332 trucks—a total of 17,591,981. By 
now, it’s pushed well past 18,000,000, and is reaching 
toward 19,000,000—one motor car for about every six 
people. 

In a prosperous town of nearly 4000 people, that means 
around 650 cars, or more than 300 for each of the two 
garages to look out for. Fair enough. Even better than 
my original estimate of 200 cars made before I got into the 
game. 

The side-street garage—land and building—was valued 
at $8500. I reckoned it was a good buy at that figure. 
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There was a fairly good stock of parts, tires 
accessories. Good as far as quality was conce 
had been allowed to run down; the place was 
stocked. Some things had run out entirely. 
foreman needed a new distributor, say, he’d h 
over to the other garage to get it, or perhaps: 
part of it. Some tire sizes were missing entiri 
there was about $3000 worth of stock. | 
I decided to buy the place. I had about $650 
I gave $3000 cash for the garage, leaving $5500 
of a mortgage. I paid $3000 for the stock. 
transaction was finished, I had less than $500 
Perhaps you think I didn’t do any worrying 


Success on Five Hundred in Ca 


UT my first move was to go in deeper still. 
on everything that was needed, so that insii 
I had a more complete line of parts and sundri 
predecessor had ever carried. Incidentally, 
laid in gave me also a more complete line thé 
petitor. 
On this new stock I paid no cash. Perfectly go 
I had no cash available to pay with. Some of it 
pay for in thirty days and some in sixty; sor 
bought without any definite understanding as 
was billed for it in due course. In all, I supp 
nearly $2000 worth of additional new stock. 
The dealers I bought from took no undue 
had, of course, to make their decision that I was 
right crook, just as every merchant has to ¥ 
extends any sort of credit. But beyond thai 
merely extending reasonable credit to a nev 
evidently energetic and confident, who had jus! 
a going concern with a fairly steady turnover 
From the very first, the venture prospered. 
shopmen were all good mechanics; I’ve stayed 
and they’ve stayed with me. I was the only o 
to do the worrying. Even with only that little 
bank to start with, I’ve never missed a pay d 
The very first week that I took 
over the garage, we did close to 
$800 worth of business, and dur- 
ing the remaining 
nine months of the 
year we did close to 
$40,000—an average 
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) aweek. With the proportion of profit running 
s I had anticipated, that made enough, with care- 
ming, to look out for my family expenses and 
ie interest on my obligations. In the continual 
r of stock, I was able to meet nearly all my bills, 
‘e first few weeks, as they came due. Occasionally 
» ask for an additional thirty or sixty days, but the 
:y for those requests became less and less frequent. 
1: things, I think, have helped me out from the very 
11g, so that I could get ahead on the very spot that 
aged my predecessor. 
e first of the three, I put the ability to turn out good 
When a car leaves our shop, we don’t want it to 
ick because of any defects in our work. My shop- 
| take pride in jobs that stand up. Of course I want 
money, but that’s not all of it; I also want to give 
{, square deal, and I think I’ve got as good shopmen 
;ean find anywhere around—and a lot better than 
They know their business. And we don’t over- 
‘ 
jis vicinity there are a good many country estates 
sh automobile owners. The man who owned the 
's before I bought it used to have a good deal of 
yu can call the “chauffeur trade.’’ But I’ve grad- 
‘opped away from it. We won’t pay commissions, 
ills, or charge up extra gas, and little by little most 
/;auffeurs have drifted to other garages—the honest 
iwell as the grafters, because usually where one goes 
\hbors and acquaintances are apt to go too. Today 
just one chauffeur who’s getting a commission on 
‘k that he brings to us—10 per cent. That was an 
iment he’d made with the man I bought out, and 
‘a standing for several years. I expect he’ll leave us 
esaid the other day that he was thinking of trying 
other garage; all the other chauffeurs from his 
' go there. Our arrangement with him is perfectly 
ite, but I'll be glad when he goes. 


Accidents in Foolproof Cars 


‘ACE of that “chauffeur trade,” we’ve gradually got 
ore and more of the owners of small means—men 
veto watch expenses pretty closely and who appreci- 
service and a square deal when they get it. That’s 
le I’m after and that’s the trade I’m getting. It 
look quite so much like easy money, once in a while, 
years well. I’ve already got a lot bigger business, 
‘ood deal more satisfaction out of it, from people 
‘t—the sort I suppose you and I would both con- 
» belong with. 

1a man lets me know he’s definitely trying to save 
money he legitimately can, I make it a point to do 
er I can to help him. That’s not Sunday-school 
{t’s merely because it’s good business and I get a 
tof doing it that way. For instance, you’ll find the 
jreman working on a cheap-car motor right now, 
in a new crank shaft. The owner took the motor 


bout Four Seconds After He Got Out, the 
jas Tank Blew Up and the Whole Thing 
Vas Junk. Nothing Left But Hot Scrap Iron 


out himself—we let him have space in the shop, even 
though it crowded our other work, and do as much of the 
work as he could before he turned over the job to us. 
We'll let him do as much of the assembling as he wants too. 
His labor charge will only be a fraction of what it would be 
in most cases where we have to do all the work. 

On the other hand, it’s worth noting that unwise econ- 
omy alone made that job necessary in the first place. The 
owner drove the car with loose bearings, in order to put off 
meeting the expense of the repair work, long after he should 
have had them tightened. The result was that the con- 
tinued hammering crystallized the steel, so that in the end 
he found himself with a broken crank shaft, instead of 
merely loose bearings, to take care of. 

Of the repair work, the commonest job is grinding valves 
and taking out carbon. Next to that comes relining brake 
bands. Those two things make up nearly half the 
work, today, in the ordinary automobile repair shop. 
You’d think people would learn how to use their 
brakes properly so as to get the most use out of the 
linings, as well as the greatest amount of safety in 


4 
driving, but they can’t seem to learn. They tell me ' 
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plain absent-mindedness. Over therein the corner, now, you 
can see the light six with the crumpled fender? The owner 
had gone down to the grocery store for an extra bottle of 
milk—they had some unexpected company. Set the bottle 
on the floor by his feet. When the car hit a bump, the 
bottle tipped over and he reached down to set it up again— 
and ran into a tree beside the road. Lucky he wasn’t 
hurt. All alone on the road and driving slowly! 

But a lot of the smash-ups are the results of just plain 
poor driving. Often the fellow causing the accident isn’t 
in it; it may be he’s merely started in to change a tire on a 
curve, or some fool thing like that. You’d be surprised to 
know how many cases of bad judgment, or unskillful driv- 
ing, a garage man hears about. I’d say at a guess that not 
more than 10 per cent of the drivers around here are what 
you could call really expert. I see them when they come 

into the garage and have to back their cars into 
the stalls. Mostly, they simply can’t doit. They 
get out and leave their cars on the floor, and let 
our men back ’em around to where they belong. 
\ You’d think that a man who’s been driving cars 
for years would know how to manipulate a ma- 


that in Maryland now the state-highway authorities “4 chine almost anywhere, wouldn’t you? Well, 
have gone so far as to put up directions at the top ae give em areal trick like backing a car into aspace 
of all severe grades: ‘“‘Descend in second gear’’—or fo Dy - with three inches to spare on each side, and watch 
whatever it may be—‘‘Snub to safe speed on curves. é ’ ’em try it! Of course that isn’t the sort of thing 
Don’t drag brakes.”” But Mr. Average Driverhasn’t | } that you learn in everyday driving, but it’s a 
assimilated that trick yet—he just puts his / rather striking fact, just the same. I 
foot down and drags his brakes regardless. i ought to say, though, that the percent- 
We have quite a good deal of repair work age doesn’t apply to chauffeurs. Driving 
as the result of smash-ups and minor colli- 4 a. is their profession and though there are 
sions. About 15 per cent of the day’s work fo | s plenty of mighty indifferent drivers 
in our shop, I should say. In this vicinity, { } among them, the average is pretty high. 
so near New York, all the main roads are i 
crowded over each week-end during the va- i : Mending Humpty-Dumpty 
cation period. With so many cars, the mar- 
vel to meis that there aren’t more accidents i A S A RULE I don’t care very much for 
than there are. One of the main reasons, I | the transient repair jobs that come 
believe, is that automobiles are so much aad from smash-ups. There is a big automo- 
more nearly foolproof than they used to be. bile in the shop right now that was towed 
If you were to put the drivers that i in about two o’clock last night. 
use these boulevards today into ma- } “ Case of taking a corner too fast 
chines like those of fifteen years ago, A SS and going off the road. The big 
they’d simply pile up in heaps. / f machine climbed right up on a 
Nowadays the brakes are better, f \ \ stone wall. It is a marvel that 
the steering mechanism is better | | nobody was hurt and that the 
and the wheels are stronger. Even car itself came off with so little 
the horns are better than they used i | damage. Thedriver wasastrap- 
to be. Think of ' / ping big negro. He said he 
having to reach ' i was the owner of the car. 
out and squeeze a } / This morning he says he 
rubber bulb every te silts tes ia? / isn’t. But in any case he 
time you wanted 4 5 | f Jos thought we were crazy toes- 
to toot! VA ~ i A: : timate forty dollars as the 
-A lot of that ‘ a eel Oe pe % cost of getting his front axle 
smash-up repair f Lay \ straightened out and the 
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Rock Lizard 
Marked Him as 
He Crouched Half 
Hidden Behind 
His Rock, Drew 
His Arrow Full 
Back to His 
Shoulder, 
Released It 


HE artist worked 
Tiss at his paint- 

ing on the rock wall 
of one of the inmost re- 
cesses of the great cavern. 
Behind him a frame- 
supported screen of skins, 
which it was taboo for 
woman or child to pass, cut him off from the large high- 
vaulted dwelling cave, echoing with laughter and cheerful 
voices that expanded suddenly from the narrow entrance. 
The flame, unflickering in this utterly still atmosphere, of 
a stone lamp upon the floor revealed him as an extremely 
tall young man with a fair-complexioned intelligent face, 
dressed in a neatly sewed tunic of reindeer skins. By that 
illumination he had traced, in one sweeping, powerful, sen- 
sitive line, a semi life-size, vividly realistic representation 
of a bison thundering, with lowered head, in the charge. 
He was now filling in the colors—black, red and yellow— 
from the shoulder-blade palette in his left hand, was rub- 
bing them down into a soft gradation of tawny tones 
that modeled the swelling flanks of the beast. Inits vivid 
veracity, its sure simplicity alike of line and color, his 
picture was a masterpiece of animal painting—its technic, 
indeed, not to be paralleled until some fifteen thousand 
years later the artists of Japan should spontaneously re- 
evolve it. 

To him, however, there was nothing phenomenal in his 
work. He was merely delineating an extremely familiar 
animal in a manner dictated by an artistic convention 
already ages old. For perhaps thirty or forty thousand 
years, while at least two glacial periods had advanced over 
Europe, retreated, advanced again to be now once more 
midway in retreat, men had intermittently inhabited that 
cavern. For the past ten thousand years it had been more 
or less continuously occupied by men of aptitudes, beliefs 
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and customs akin to those of his own 
race. That rock wall was covered with 
similar representations of bisons, mam- 
moths, wild horses, boars and reindeer, 
so ancient many of them that, although 
it was rigidly taboo to desecrate a paint- 
ing while even the tradition of its artist 
survived, they were superimposed one 
upon the other. The oldest of them were 
half buried by the accumulations of 
those thousands of years of tenancy 
which had slowly raised the level of the 
floor. 

Of that antiquity, as of that equally 
immense futurity during which, utterly 
forgotten and unseen by human eyes, 
those pictures would yet endure, he had 
no conception. He lived, egocentric as 
is the nature of man, in 
that allotted moment of 
time which was alone real 
to him—Rock Lizard, sis- 
ter’s son of the old Gray 
Wolf, who was at once the 
chief and themedicineman 
of the tribe, and whom, in 
hereditary right, he would 
one day succeed. He was 
concerned now solely to 
make a success of this first 
all-important picture to be 
intrusted to him—an honor 
due in part to the privilege 
of hisembryonic chieftain- 
ship,in part to anacknowl- 
edged superiority of skill 
that was likewise heredi- 
tary. 

For although he worked 
with that ecstatic concen- 
tration, that intimate 
satisfaction in the exact 
rendering of an external 
object, irrespective of re- 
ward for his labor, which seizes tyrannically 
upon the born artist, yet his picture served 
a purpose that transcended his own personal 
esthetic gratification, a purpose that was 
communal and purely utilitarian. It was, in fact, 
the vehicle which should insure a plentiful supply 
of food to his tribe. The long bleak winter was at 
an end. Already the spring was breaking with a 
profusion of flowers over the steppelike plains at 
the base of those Pyrenean foothills, whose caves 
were the cold-weather quarters of his people. Pres- 
ently the great herds of bison would once more 
appear, driving northward into the hills the winter- 
ranging reindeer, on which for many months they 
had subsisted. The time of the first great joyous 
bison hunt was nearly at hand. \ 

But immediately prior to that eagerly antici- 
pated event, old Gray Wolf would make the magic 
without which the formidable game would be in- 
vulnerable. The women and children awesomely 
excluded from the cavern filled with excited and impatient 
hunters, Gray Wolf himself travestied unrecognizably and 
affrightingly in a mask of a bison’s skin and head, so that 
the bison spirit should mistake him for one of his own kind 
and wreak no vengeance upon man, he would utter the spells 
which were so magically potent, would with a great exult- 
ing cry suddenly paint upon this pictured bison arrows in 
red ocher which penetrated to its heart. 

And thus the hunters’ arrows would become irresistibly 
deadly; for was not the similitude of an animal mysteri- 
ously identical with the animal itself, even as a man’s 
shadow was vitally a part of himself, an essence of him, 
indeed, which persisted even after his body had been buried 
and decayed, wandering eternally in the shadowy, dimly 
lit world of dreams and there disturbingly to be met with? 
An injury to that shadow which was the soul entailed 
corresponding injury to the body and therefore those red- 
ocher-painted arrows—their color sympathetically induc- 
ing the lifeblood to gush—foredoomed the whole mass of 
bisons, no matter how terrible their hoof-thundering 
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charge, to inescapable death. It was an idea tha 
survived all over the world to our own day in the pip- 
wax effigies of evil-minded witchcraft, and Rock Liz 
no doubt whatever of its validity. ‘ 

Fatigued with several hours of continuous labo 
desisted, put down his palette and hare’s-foot } 
Several days yet remained to him before his pic 
be required in the magic rite. He picked up 
stood for a moment or two contemplating his wor 
artist’s satisfaction, and then passed behind the sere 
skins into the great communal hall of the cavern, 

Within that vast hollowing of the rock, a dozen o1 
families sat around the cooking fires, whose flan 
gigantically misshapen shadows on the lofty va 
were, as an anthropologist would at once have 
of the two mixed races long subsequently to be gen 
as Cro-Magnon. Side by side with the phenome 
fair-complexioned type which predominated was | 
dark, seminegroid variety which 
thropologist would have identified ag 
tically throwing back to that 
people which ages before had wand 
the then-existing land bridge from 
Italy and had spread all along then 
shore of the Mediterranean; a pe 
which an offshoot, still 
ing through two score tl 
years its habit of an 
tude for animal paintir 
the walls of caverns, wot 
through the whole le 
Africa and become pitii 
tinct in the nineteenth cei 
as the Bushmen. ’ 

Whence that taller, fir 
derived would, had two 
anthropologists been 


Heralded by a Shower 

of Arrows, the Leading 

Savages Raced Up the 

Ascent,a Fantastically 

Painted Chief at Their 
Head 


have been the subject for a 
scientific quarrel. Surviving 
fifteen thousand years in com- 
parative purity of race as the ly 
aboriginal Guanches of the m3 
Canary Islands, and problematically as the Ri 
Morocco, and problematically again as a stra 
ancestry of the Basque people, their original 
subject for diametrically opposite conjecture. 
those who maintain they came from a uni 
of Homo sapiens in the quadrangle between 
the rivers of Mesopotamia, the Persian Gulf and 
Sea. Others, however, point to the fact that thei 
culture is found in perfection only on the Atla 


ye, and, with a wealth of argument which ad- 
ally the similarity of pyramid and hieroglyphic 

t and prehistoric America, and the inexplica- 

sity of earthworms on both sides of the ocean, 
m emigrants from that land of Atlantis, which, 

iuthority of Plato, was engulfed nearly twelve 

| years ago. It was a problem of which those 

men, women and naked children excitedly chas- 

. other in that great cavern—were cheerfully 

_ Long, long since, they had lost any definite 

as to their provenance. Only dimly, in camp- 

‘s which perhaps yet fragmentarily survive in 

cales of fearsome man-eating ogres, they remem- 

ye brutish aborigines, Homo neanderthalensis, 

ousands of years earlier they had dispossessed. 

formed now a picturesque and pleasing 

in the ruddy illumination of the great 

‘the women deftly plying their thin bone 

-n the skins they sewed, drawing the sinew 

yrough with the crotchet end—the needle 

1ot yet invented; the men equally busy as 

shed and talked. Some were, with a firm 

ate pressure, retouching already roughly 

Mints into an exquisite precision of keen- 

‘rm, spearheads, long knives, or daintily 

(arrow points. Not yet had it occurred to 

0 polish the stone. Others were carving 

td ivory into those detachable 
-arpoon heads to be fastened by 

bt ‘thong to the shafts which 

yat upon the surface and reveal 

/h place of the stricken salmon. 

again, gratifying in a hunter’s 

their naive innate passion for 

shetics, were sculpturing aston- 

adapted similitudes of horses, 

fa goats or mammoths, on bone 

idles or on those elaborately dec- 
one shaft straighteners, pierced 

eception of the spear or arrow, 

1e archeologists of an infinitely 

, deceived by their magnificence, 

niseall bdtons de commandement. 

many thousand years after this 

nould decline and disappear would 

ja produce a race gifted with so 

: artistic genius. 

ek Lizard, however, all this was 

liar to elicit a glance as he made 

50 the fire where, sharing still the 

if her mother, sat Reed-by-the- 

nis wife. Only recently had they 

'dded in that joyous ceremony 

e had had to submit to be laughingly beaten by 

‘nale relations while all the time he had held her 
| felt her—deliciously—clinging to him though 
ld have pretended reluctance. 

at feast there had been afterward, and old Gray 
2maternal uncle to whom in their still semifeminine 

ly he was more than son, had distributed precious 
gifts—the rare shells of .magical 
property—could not one hear the 
beneficent demon murmuring in 
them when they were placed to 
the ear?—the equally magic yel- 
low stone that would pick up dry 

‘leaves after it was rubbed, which 

were brought—who 

knew whence?—by the 

swarthy traders that 
every now and then 
passed up their valley, 


ete. 


To Him There Was Nothing Phenomenal in His Work 


a train of slaves bearing head burdens padding wearily 
behind them. A magnificent wedding it had been, a wed- 
ding of the chief-to-be with a maiden who, even had she not 
been maternally connected with the ruling stock that 
claimed and was credited with a remotely divine ancestry, 
would still have been the most beautiful of the tribe. 
And Rock Lizard loved her, with a thrill of his blood when 
he looked at her, with an adoring half-adolescent passion 
that was wondrously, miraculously reciprocated. 

Her blue eyes lit up in her smile as he seated himself 
beside hér. Sherefrained from asking him how his work had 
progressed, for it was taboo for a woman to display curi- 
osity in any circumstance connected with the magical 
ceremonies of the men, but she put down her 
sewing, reached for his hand and squeezed it. 
Tall and fair she was, of pure descent from the 
original conquering race, her’ruddy hair descend- 
ing in long braids on either side of a face whose 
slightly high cheek bones accentuated its win- 
some charm. Had it not been utterly unthink- 
able to delineate human 
beings—it would be to 
expose them to who 
knew what of malevo- 
lent magic—Rock Liz- 
ard might perhaps ere 
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this have limned, as so skillfully he could limn the 
bison, the mammoth or the wild horse, that coun- 
tenance which was ever-present to him while he 
was absent on the chase; it had never occurred to 
him to do anything so dangerously revolutionary. 

They sat and held hands, smiling at each other, 
while the other girls at the fire giggled. They were 
idyllically happy. Soon, they knew, they would 

_have a little one to squall and tumble 
naked in its couch of skins, to be a 
fond pride to them both, redeeming 
them from the greatest shame of primi- 
tive peoples. For had not Reed-by-the- 
Spring attended recently a ceremony 
of that woman’s secret society to which 
she with the other married women be- 
longed, and whose rites, never under 
any conditions betrayed to the men, 
were so magically powerful? 
There she had, though she 
could not whisper even a 
hint of it to him, worshiped 
the obese steatopygous stat- 
uette of the primeval mother 
goddess whose fashioning re- 
called the anatomical peculi- 
arities of those negroid 
women whom the first of the 
Cro-Magnons had seized to 
wife and who were, semislaves 
though they might be, still 
the traditional adepts of a 
magic deriving from the very 
beginning of the world. Rock 
Lizard and Reed-by-the- 
Spring, naively still the hon- 
eymoon pair, sat and chatted 
happily together in a lan- 
guage some of whose essential 
and peculiar characteristics 
have tenaciously survived in 
that unique pre-Aryan speech 
which is Basque. 

Another young man, tall 
and well built, entered the 
cavern, threw down his flint- 
tipped spears, divested him- 
self of his bow and quiver, 
came to their fireside. It was 
Diving Bird, Reed-by-the- 
Spring’s brother and Rock 
Lizard’s blood brother in a 
tie that was even closer. To- 
gether they had gone through 
the initiatory ceremonies 
which had made them fully 
privileged hunters, had alike 
withstood with savage stoi- 
cism the physical pain and the mumbo- 
jumbo assaults upon their nerves 
which had tested their virility. Div- 
ing Bird had brought with him a limp- 
hanging wild cat, slain by one of his 
straight-speeding arrows, which he 
now flung down among the women. 
With that taciturn grunt which 
marked his grown man’s contempt for fatuous womanish 
loquacity, he seated himself at the fireside. He had nicely 
timed his arrival. The reindeer joints spitted over the 
fire were nearly cooked. The women had already brought 
water from the river in the carved wooden bowls which 
preceded pottery. The midday meal would soon com- 
mence joyously throughout the cavern. 

Suddenly there was a commotion in the narrow passage- 
way which communicated with the entrance, a reiterated 
ery of sharp alarm, an irruption of dwellers in the other 
caves along that ravine. A tall breathlessly excited hunter 
burst into the hall, shouted one compositely agglutinative 
terrible word: ‘‘The people-who-move-upon-the-water!”’ 

The cry was reéchoed in a‘sudden wild clamor of voices, 
shot with the unnerving shrillness of women’s screams, as 
everyone in that cavern leaped to his feet. ‘‘ The people- 
who-move-upon-the-water!’” There was none there who 
did not know the full significance of that word. Terrible, 
indeed, were those strange wild men, fiercely warlike, short- 
statured barbarians of a culture grossly inferior to their 
own, who came from no man knew where and who pos- 
sessed the hitherto unheard-of magic of traveling in long 
canoes upon the sea. Azilian-Tardenoisian, the anthro- 
pologists of fifteen thousand years hence would call them, 
for lack of their undiscoverable true name, and would 
identify in them the first of European mariners. To the 
hunter folk whom they harried, whose women they stole, 
and among whom here and there they had already estab- 
lished settlements, they were, in a mingled hate and semi- 
superstitious fear, the people-who-move-upon-the-water. 
It was a word with which exasperated mothers scared their 

(Continued on Page 152) 
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“Now!"’ Said Sam, Rising With the Carvers. 


Nate was examining through the 

bleared leaden panes of the 
kitchen window, with the delight of 
fresh discovery, the frost shadows 
that still lay on the grass where the sun had not yet struck. 
The broken gable of the old wing, the peak of the barn 
where the hay beam stuck out like a finger of doom, the 
round-shouldered cock of a stack and even the gaunt 
maples, all cast these rime wraiths that fearfully withdrew 
into themselves, melted away as the sun crept forward in 
its vast enveloping movement. 

The kettle was steaming on the stove, the fire crackled, 
and the open ash door showed a grinning row of fiery 
teeth. An iron pot, simmering, gave forth a faint fragrance 
of savories. A man in a checkered apron tied above his 
middle, giving him an odd matronly look, was washing 
dishes at the sink. This man was to be spoken of and to as 
Jake. In the next room, the public room of the old days 
when this place was a tavern, four men, dressed pour le 
sport, as we say this winter, were yawning and stretching 
luxuriously about an open fire. It was the after-breakfast 
rite of the tobacco pipe. The huge person in the Windsor 
chair, with a fat face as guileless as a child’s, had acquired 
the label of Sam for all purposes of the rendezvous— 
a name many sizes too small for him. His companions, 
seated, reading from right to left were, first, the dapper 
little fellow with the large head and torpedo beard and the 
spindle-shank calves—Horace. He wasn’t a man of tweeds 
at all; he should have been habited in black to match the 
ribbon of his eyeglasses, with which he constantly gesticu- 
lated; second, a very bald man obviously Scotch in a com- 
plete glossy-eyed way—Scotty; and the last, a plump 
squat person who suggested a weakness for facial mas- 
sage—Frank. Standing at the window, shaving before a 
handy mirror with cross-eyed intensity, was Pink. 

The precise little man with the spindle shanks cast a 
look of admiration. He was filling his pipe—by Sandhill, 
London. 

He said “‘That is blatant stoicism—shaving in ice 
water.” 


[x man who was to be known as 


“TI Want Everybody to Eat! Eat!’ He Repeated. 


By IF. rederick f kk Irving ge Anders 


IL L USSATARTA T ED 


GRAN T 


The elephantine Sam craned in an effort to behold the 
stoic, and turned himself to the fire again, feeling of his 
own stubble. 

“Why, damit!’ hemuttered lazily, “‘Pink hasn’t enough 
beard to dull the back of a razor.” 

Outside in the kitchen, the dishes tinkled, clinked and 
rattled pleasantly. 

“Glassware and silver first,’’ cautioned the dishwasher, 
dipping his hands gingerly into the red-hot suds. ‘‘Isn’t 
that what your mother told you, Nate?” 

Nate picked up a tumbler; he dried it with one whisk of 
his cup towel, polished it with a second and held it up to 
the light for lint; he set it in its row on a shelf decorated 
with scalloped white oilcloth, turned and reached for an- 
other one. i) 

“Funny how it all comes back,’’ he said. He had a curi- 
ous trick of lifting his head and closing his eyes when he 
began to speak; then he would open his eyes again and 
stare at the man he was addressing. When he looked at 
you, you saw he was much younger than the first impres- 
sion had led you to‘believe. He was the baby of this ren- 
dezvous. 

“TI was chopping wood this morning, Mister—ah— 
Jake,’’ he corrected himself hastily. 

“Chopping?”’ inquired the dishwasher. 

“Splitting,” substituted the helper with a smile. ‘It 
was a beech chunk. It fell open like a book!”” He had a 
moment of pleasant egotism. He nodded toward the open 
door. “‘Birke—that is, Sam—Sam said, ‘Dam it! Let me 
do that!’”” Heimitated the baby voice of the big man per- 
fectly. ‘‘He took one swing—an awful wallop.’’ He shook 
his head, laughing silently. ‘All he got was a dull thud. 
Sam said, ‘Dam it, how’d you do it?’ I didn’t know. I 
give you my word, I didn’t know. I tried it again. My 
fingers remembered the minute they gripped the ax helve. 
There was that final twist, like cutting a tennis ball. I’d 


REYWN+ARD 


“‘Never Mind the Bouquets! Just Eat!”’ 


learned it as a boy.” Hep 
another tumbler and 
‘Fitzsimmons used that sé 
of the wrist in his punches 
knock out a man and his w 
ily with a six-inch hook.’”’ He passed. an 
through the air, illustrating. 
“You were in that game, weren’t you?”’ asked 
washer. 
“Yes. I was welter champion.” 
“Why did you get out of it?” 4 
“Pretty rough game,” said Nate, shaking his I 
““Any rougher than this?”’ inquired the dishy 
dried his red hands on his apron and refilled his 
companion did not answer the question, if 
a question. 7 
Instead he said “This is a good towel, Jake.’ 
Jake drew a few puffs, tenderly nursing a spé 
“Our Illyria Division turns out a centrif 
the East Coast Chain,” he said, turning to hi 
“Tt’s all right for the hotels. But it isn’t w 
mother used to use. It’s hard to improve on lin 
take a fresh towel, hadn’t you?” He reached t 
down a towel from a rack. ‘‘ Hello, some fool 
towel!” = 
““Why shouldn’t some fool iron a towel?” it 
helper. , 
“No reason at all,’’ agreed Jake. ‘‘But it was 
our family.’’ He turned a momentary look, pie 
intensity, on his companion. ‘‘When my 
girl,’ he said, “‘she worked out in a Swede f 
made her iron the dish towels. It came to 
symbol of useless drudgery to her, and she 
dish towels be ironed.” ; 
“Your mother worked out?” repeated Nate 
less tone. He stared at his companion’s ben’ 
would be worth a page in a Sunday newspap er. 
“Yes. Why not?” i 
“T thought you were of the blood royal.” a 
“No. I’ve been through the mill.” ‘ 
“You are New England,” stated Nate. 


¢ Illinois, Center Prairie. Hub-deep in mud. Our 
; thatched, and our house wasn’t sealed. Grand in 
This was when I was a boy.” 
was plainly puzzled. 

ught this was your ancestral place,” he said oddly. 


you own it.” 
yes.’’ He turned out the dish pan and wrung out 
_with a double twist. ‘“‘ You New Englanders have 
jag on us,” he said. “I don’t know just what it is. 
, this place to find out. I never have found out,” 
1 with a queer smile. ‘‘Everybody calls me Jake 
They think I’m a carpenter in New York. I 
athe barn. Quite a roof,’ he said proudly, nodding 
\indow, bright with morning. ‘‘ Forty squares.” 
jashed off the top of the stove with a turkey wing; 
jj:to the pot of simmering meat stock that perfumed 
deliciously; he swept up athimbleful of dust from 
4, and-asked ‘‘ Who’s the cook tonight?” 
, 1 am,” murmured a voice from the interior. 
1ow that without asking. Are you trying to start 
lig? Why, you miserable half-baked whelp of a 
led prairie schooner, I was a cook before you were 
9,22 
iis comments, mostly of a ribald nature, were 
she cook. The complacent Sam met and defeated 
4 in detail with startling personal allusions. 
1, you through shaving?”’ he demanded. 
2).”” Pink was putting his things away. 
off my boots for me, like a good fellow.’’ Sam 
Hi out his legs, wincing. ‘“‘I walked too far yes- 


melt down and unlaced the high hunting boots and 
tem off. Sam groaned contentedly, stretching his 
ned feet before the fire. 
4) Pink, my shoes are upstairs in my room.” 
them yourself, you fool,” said Pink cheerfully. 
ret them,” said the spindle-shanked little gentle- 
h the torpedo beard. 
“paused in the act of picking up a stack of dishes 
ed significantly at Jake. The quick steps of the 
in on the stairs suggested that he had worn patent- 
Ghoes from boyhood. He was back in a moment; 
n his knees before the grateful Sam, drew on his 
jr him and tied them carefully. The big man 
| one foot to test it. 


Sam Began to Tell Her What He Wanted, in Pidgin. 


” 


“You clumsy ass! You’ve twisted the tongue in that 
one,’”’ he said. Horace, contrite, made haste to repair the 
fault. 

Jake had hung up his apron. He started out, and Nate 
made haste to follow. As they fell in step the arctic chill 
caused both of them to turn up their collars. 

“‘T don’t get this at all,” said Nate with a baffled air. 
“‘T got your wire and I came—hotfoot. That’s all I’ve been 
told. It’s your party, isn’t it?’”? He looked keenly at the 
older man. Jake shook his head. 

“No,” he said. 

They walked on across the road to the water mill, where 
Jake had a little hydroelectric unit as a plaything. 

“Then I can say something?’ asked Nate. The older 
man smiled. 

“‘T’ll say it for you,” he said. ‘‘This bunch have come 
sneaking in here singly, like crows to pick a dead horse. 
There wasn’t a man at the table last night at dinner that 
Sam hadn’t dealt a cold deck to at one time or another. 
And we were as happy as lambs! That’s what you want to 
Say, isnt 

Nate nodded, a red glint in his eye. 

“He cold-decked our outfit in the Atcheson Extension 
Plan,” he said. His jaws shut with a snap. “I’ve always 
said I’d get him, and I will. I’d never met him. I almost 
fell dead when I dropped in on you all last night and found 
him there damming everything. I’ve heard that his wife 
calls him Dam-it, for a pet name.” 

Jake chuckled. They were in the little generating room, 
and he inspected the telltales with the casualness of a 
switchboard attendant. He inspected the commutator, 
gave a turn to the belt tightener and adjusted the rheostat. 
Nate followed him with a curious smile. 

“Queer job for you to do yourself,’ he said. ‘‘You’ve 
got fifty-thousand-a-year men to do this sort of thing.” 

“No,” said Jake. ‘It takes ten thousand kilowatts to 
start them. This is ten. I do it myself and I get a lot of 
fun out of it. And it rather helps along the impression 
around here that I am a tinker, one of those cheerful idiots 
that knows something about everything and not much 
about anything.” 

“They don’t know who you are?”’. 

“No. And it’s rather a pleasant sensation, if you get 
what I mean.” 

Nate nodded. He got it. He smiled grimly. He knew 
that this quiet, settled person who shingled his own barn 
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and knew the technic of dishwashing had been shot at 
now and then by anarchists purely on the ground of ab- 
stract theory. And there was a chain of newspapers that 
opposed everything he did, as a policy. 

“T don’t like sitting down at the same table with him,” 
said Nate, ‘‘but I’ll do what you say, Jake.’”’ He had an 
unpleasant scowl. ‘‘What do you want me to do?” 

“Get him, by all means,’”’ said the profound Jake. 
“Most of us have, one time or another. Life’s a game of 
freeze out for Sam. I’ve seen him borrow chips to get back 
into the game. “Only’’—he laid his hand on Nate’s arm— 
“delay the execution. This isa truce. We’re here to talk 
of upper brackets, not to even up old scores. Didn’t you 
see the sena ” He disguised the slip with a cough. 
“‘Didn’t you see Horace go fetch his shoes for him, like a 
pet dog?” 

Nate assented savagely. 

‘Well, if Horace can afford to do it we can,” Jake said. 

Nate said suddenly, in a low tone, ‘“‘The bee’s bitten 
him, hasn’t it? I’d heard so.”’ 

Jake nodded. 

“Yes—name’s coming before the convention. Well, we 
all have our dreams. Just remember,’’ advised Jake, 
“that Sam has never been out of his own front yard 
before without his Jap. He’s crooked, yes. But he knows 
more about tax-exempt bonds than any other man on 
earth; that’s what he deals from the bottom of the 
deck,’”’ he said dryly. ‘‘We had to have Sam, so we’ll 
have to pull off his boots for him while heis here. Horace’s 
one ambition is to write a perfect tax bill. And it is his 
party! Now do you get the drift? 

“From the start,’’ Jake explained, ‘“‘we agreed we had to 
be alone. No servants. A clever flunky could sell us out 
for a million. I ask you, what would the national com- 
mittee pay for a snapshot of this bunch planning a tax 
bill?” 

“Wall Street sharks!” 

“Tt’s got to be good! It’s got to be a bill that will elect a 
president. But it is eternally damned if we are known as 
the authors.” ; 

A wagon wheel creaked frostily on the early morning 
air. It stopped abruptly. Jake looked out. 

“Hello, Orlo!”’ he cried, coming out. 

“Lo, Jake,” said Orlo. It was Orlo Sage, the local con- 
stable. He reclined with the easy grace of a woodsman 

(Continued on Page 108) 


And With Pidgin He Must Help Out With Gestures 
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IVE thou- 
sand people 
crowded the 


Boosterburg Con- 
vention Hall. A 
little girl of sixteen 
occupied the huge 
stage alone, except 
for an accompa- 
nist. It was home- 
coming night for 
her. She had been 
studying for two 
years in Europe 
under a great 
prima donna who 
had discovered the 
girl in the same 
town two years 
before, conning 
algebra and Latin 
in high school and 
sometimes singing 
in a church choir. 
So well had she 
done in her music 
that the great 
singer and teacher, 
Calvé, had lent her 
for the occasion 
the gown in which 
she herself had 
made her début as 
Marguerite in 
Faust forty years 
before. 

The girl sang 
the Jewel Song 
dressed in this 
gown, and the peo- 
ple, her neighbors, 
smiled and called 
her back again 
and again. Then she sang a rollicking French chanson 
with a Spanish tang, La Fille de Cadix, snapping her fingers 
and living the part of the warm-blooded South European. 
She sang the big aria from Louise, and Handel’s Largo. 
She sang and sang, and the people set up a storm of ap- 
plause that was almost continuous. And then, tired with 
many encores, she ended with Home, Sweet Home for the 
neighbors that used to come in and listen to her church 
solos, and the schoolmates that were still studying algebra 
and Latin and history. 

In the boxes and orchestra seats some gray men were 
musing. As the girl’s fresh voice soared and was caught 
again in silky legato or mounted in flutelike roulade, their 
eyes, a little misty, saw a growing verity in the little figure 
on the huge stage, as full of meaning as a skyscraper or 
bridge or bank. 

Not long afterward the Boosterburg Rotary Club dis- 
cussed the matter, and without much effort put up $5000 
to make it possible for her to go back to Europe and re- 
sume her studies, for they believe she will be a grand-opera 
star some day. If she wants another $5000 for a second 
year, she can get that too. 
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The Dread of Orthodoxy 


ORE than four-fifths of the members wrote down their 

names to the guaranty, and the principal proponents 
of the project were a doctor, a wholesale grain dealer, a 
hotel manager, a lamp manufacturer, a miller, an ice 
manufacturer, a department-store owner, a building con- 
tractor and a dealer in wholesale dental supplies. 

A few weeks ago the Rotary Club received a letter from 
the celebrated teacher in France, and it contained this 
passage: 

“Tt is only in America that men like you are so willing 
to promote talent, and I thank you in behalf of my pupil.” 

And that is a part of the answer to the complaint of the 
intelligentzia. The complaint is that civic clubs, chambers 
of commerce, lodges, go-getters, boosters, churches, the 
Y.M.C. A. and other evidences of the incurable American 
habit of organizing are drab bourgeoisie, yokels, enemies 
of beauty. 

Whence originates all the cynical and world-weary 
clamor? 

The word ‘“‘intelligentzia”’ is a little too general, so the 
complainants should be identified as people who lament 
the standardization of American life and have periods of 
depression and hallucination at the mention of anything 
which, as an American institution, is firmly established. 


By ELMER T. PETE 


The Boosters and Their Train 


They view with alarm the passing of the wild and fuzzy 
days when there was no God west of Dodge City and only a 
feeble representation at St. Joseph, when murder was only 
an incidental chore in the day’s task. They nervously 
deplore the coming of two-story brick blocks, flivver 
agencies, community singing, pep talks, overshoes, and 
the like, and let these things worry them to distraction. 
They would have the hating of prunes and hokum consti- 
tute a mark of distinction. They point with pride to the 
South Sea and Soviet Russia. 

I live in Boosterburg, a city of about 100,000, almost in 
the exact middle of the Middle West, belong to the Rotary 
Club, another club or two, the Methodist church, a couple 
of lodges and the chamber of commerce. I was born and 
reared on a farm near a small Main Street town in what 
the supermen tenderly call the hinterland. I brazenly 
like Boosterburg and the corn-and-wheat country. And 
so I must be the very embodiment of all that is unde- 
sirable from the standpoint of the burgher-biting element 
of the intelligentzia. As a member of the Boosterburg 
community I should like to know the meaning of the new 
phobia which would resurrect the ancient idea of a chosen 
city surrounded by walls. 

It has become so that many respectable, taxpaying, debt- 
paying, well-informed, law-abiding citizens—men who are 
faithful husbands and wise fathers—blanch and cringe 
when accused of belonging to a chamber of commerce, and 
writhe as with a tortured conscience in the presence of a 
burgher-biter when suspected of harboring suspenders or 
of joining in the closing song at luncheon meetings. In 
almost every community are springing up select groups of 
nihilists who avidly read the Down-With-America maga- 
zines and echo every little sneer of the supermen. So far 
has the phobia spread. 

The regrettable thing about it is that the nonconformists 
themselves are as standardized as flivvers or horn-rimmed 
glasses. They all take their cue from the same top ser- 
geants, and stand ready, marking time, with eyes right, 
for the next assault. To belong to the cult one should de- 
nounce boosters, despise small towns, ridicule the churches, 
admire all iconoclasts, think all farmers are ignorant, insist 
that the truth about Russia has never been. told, sneer 
at what are usually called the old-fashioned moralities, 
raise eyebrows at the A. E. F. and America’s part in the 
World War, assume that everything Victorian or pre- 
Victorian is impossible. 

Those who are possessed of the ambition to become lib- 
eral, under the superman specifications, wince when ac- 
cused of being orthodox or of failing to comply with the 
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booster of today is of the same stuff as the pi 
loaded his goods and his plow into a covered wa 


A little analysis shows the correctness of his lo; 

The booster of today is a farmer; or he isa 
laboring man or doctor or artist, imaginative wi 
chant, carpenter, decorator, mechanic, railroade 
preacher, broker, druggist, architect, lawyer, 
and a lot of other things. 


More Builders and Fewer Wreck 


3 TAKES a hundred different operations by 
to build a modern business structure. Th 
differ widely in their points of view. They ar 
being standardized. 

On the other hand, there is only one standar 
nic for tearing down and that method was sp 
laid out hundreds of years ago. It takes only oa 
labor to destroy a building. It may take clever 
requires no imagination. The brilliant advai 
fields that are now in evidence have been th 
imagination, of dreaming, of constructive effo: 
why the boosters are diverse and the fernins 
old-fashioned and so much alike. They do dete 
things in the same way. Building wreckers, of 
essential in the scheme of things. Often it isn 
tear down an ugly old building to make room 1 
one. But there is a field for only a few wr 
strafers. When they get too numerous they tk 
some in their sameness. 

As a Boosterburger, I will agree that there ar 
organizations. The human welfare urge is OV 
sometimes to provide executive secretaries V 
Rogers says that one citizen never meets ano 
street but what he produces a gavel and calls tk 
to order. But, of course, this does not prove t 
ciations, clubs, societies, bunds, guilds, committ 
commissions, conventions and congregations 
abolished. How about this American passion 
meeting about something? Is a citizen all ri 
he remains an individual, but all wrong wh 
himself to a constitution and by-laws, and bee 
lective animal? Fe 

It is an interesting American picture—t 
ment of parliaments—so much of which ism 
inane to the one who refuses to examine 
ductive mass under the froth. 

_ (Continued on Page 88) 
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UISDAY, Dec. 9, 186— Last nite (brite and 
fi: today) Lily Head come up to our house 
airead her peaces beautifull snow and curse 
j1l not ring tonite. both of them is splen- 
ther he sed their wont be a dry ey in the audiense 
en you get throug. father and mother and Aunt 
hind Keene and Cele and Georgie and Annie and 
miss her most as mutch as i do Beany and Pewt 
idy wood if he was old enuf. we all think she is the 
et girl we ever saw in our lifes. 
1 down to see Pewt and Beany today. a feller 
»/wirks as hard as i do has got to have sum recrea- 
|, I got Beany and we went up and got Pewt and we 
s/sum moar hard snowballs at old Hobbses horse on 
ge, we gnocked off a nuther hine leg. Pewt sed old 
» 1ad came over and asted him about the time befoar 
, e gnocked so mutch of the horse off the vane and 
, ewt told him he dident do it and dident know enny- 
, outit old Hobbs sed he thougt he wood have a little 
1 the naborhood when that rascally Shute boy 
away but he gessed there was sum others most as 
ai for his part he shood set on foot a investigasion 
s if a peicable man had enny rites at all under the 
11. if he found out who had done it he shood persecute 
tithe xtent of the law. 
esday Dec. 10, 186— a big snow storm today. i got 
r and shoveled snow. old Joe Hilliard got a letter 
‘iss Hilary today telling the naimes of the peaces 
soing to sing. Sally in our alley and another english 
iso we are printing it on the programme. Charley 
i, is going to play the Carneval of Venus and Cele is 
) play the piano for him. he come down to the house 
ho practise it. he says Cele is always in time and can 
¢ from one kee to anuther better then ennyone. 
t: he and Cele got throug there peace Keene and Cele 
-nere duetts and Charley sed it beat the devil how 
-yod sing so good. 


When the Doors to the Hall Was Opened Peeple 


Til EU tat eh Ase B 


ute, 


HENRY A. SHUTE 


TURNER 


LESLIE 


Thursday Dee. 11, 186— we got the programmes fin- 
ished today. tomorrow and Saturday afternoon we are 
going to put them into bundles and then 4 peeple 2 men 
and 2 ladies will be jest inside the town hall door to hand 
them to the peeple coming in befoar they taik there seets. 
it is going to be very swel. 

Saterday Dec. 13, 186— i dident wright ennything yes- 
tuday. iwas two bizzy. me and Pozzy have been wirking 
evry minit we cood get. we have printed about a buchel of 
programmes and put them in bundles of 25 eech. it was a 
auful gob and if old Smith Hall and Clark had printed 
them it wood have cost 9.75 while we only get 2 tickets 
free. 

but it is a grate onor and we will get sum biziness. iam 
glad tonite is saturday nite and that the gob is finished. 
it is a very fine peace of wirk. we told old Joe Hilliard 
we had got them done and asted him if he wanted to see 
one and he sed that for certain reesons he perferred to see 
them ferst on the nite of the concirt and he was prepaired 
to be verry mutch sirprised at the xcelence of our wirk. we 
told him we had done our verry best and he sed the best is 
as mutch as ennyone cood do. 

nex Tuesday evening is the concirt at quarter of eigt oh 
clock in the town hall. 

December 14, 186— Sunday again. we all went to 
chirch today, all but mother and father and Aunt Sarah 
and Annie and Frankie and the baby. 

December 15, 186— Monday. it snowed this morning 
about 4 inches. old Joe Hilliard told me today that they 
had desided not to give out the programmes until the pee- 
ple had taken there seets and then ushers wood pass up and 
down the iles and give them to the peeple. he thougt it 
wood be better that way. 


Primters 


December 16, 186 Tuesday. cold as time 
but the sun come out. it is good slaying whitch is 
good for the concirt. this is the programme: 


Programme 


of concirt for the benefit of the Spring Street Grammer school 
of Exeter and the perchase of a singing book the niteingail. 


Tuesday December 16 186 


doors open at 7 P. m, oh! clock 
concirt begins at quarter of eigt p. m. oh! clock 
Town Hall of Exeter, N. H. 


Programme 


No. 1. piano peace andanty and walce Edward Piper 


No. 2. 4 part glee fli like the yuthful Hart and Rowe 
misters Francis Hobbs Clapp and Fonce 
Nota Beany 
the mister Rowe menshioned is one of a verry distinkuished 
fammily in a naboring town about whitch another song was 
rote whitch we have all herd 


Rowe Brothers Rowe the streem runs fast the rapids is neer 
and the boat is smashed. 


No 8. violin peace carneval of Venus by Charlie Gerrish 


No 4. duett for 2 voices trebble and alto 
Alla campagna damfiano 
Misses Cornelia and Celia Shute 
nota beany 
Miss Celia Shute will play the piano in this peace insted of 
Mister Edward Piper 


No. 5. reading beautifull Snow by Miss Lily Head 


nota beany : 
this beautifull poim points a morral to those earring peeple 
whitch have fell from grace. readers go thou and do like- 
wize. 


No. 6. song the land of O’Neil by Miss Sarah Hibberd 


there’s nae sorrow there Jean 
there’s neether cauld nor care Jean 
the day is aye fair Jean 

in the land of O’Neil 


_ (Continued on Page 141) 


trestle TURNER. 


Gnocked Old Mister Nailer Kimball the Ganiter Down and Trod All Over Him 
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right smart fall of the beautiful; enough to cover 

the landscape at Box Elder to a depth of at least 
four or five inches and to afford the swains of the 
camps and towns a rare opportunity to take their 
chosen ones for a sleigh ride. Jordan Liffy, the more or 
less popular young hardware merchant of Blueblanket, 
was of the fortunate, owning at once a girl and a cutter, 
and he had just driven both of them away from the stage 
station, where he had stopped to thaw out and reheat the 
soapstone. 

“A thing I’d have blushed to do when I was young,” 
remarked Tip Yoakum, the Hat Creek granger, as the 
musical jingle of the bells 
died away in the distance. 
“Tf a wolfskin coat, a 
couple of bearskin robes 
and a plump, rosy-cheeked 
girl like little Julia snug- 
gling up alongside wouldn’t 
keep my blood a-circulating 
at a comf’table temp’ra- 
ture, I wouldn’t stick my 
blasted blue nose outside 
the store door from Octo- 
ber to April. Trouble with 
Jordan is he’s spoiled, hav- 
ing things too easy. How 
cold isit, anyway, Hank?” 

“Not more’n twenty 
below last time I looked,” 
replied the stock tender. 
“How do you mean—hay- 
ing things too easy?”’ 

“Raised a pet, wasn’t 
he?” demanded Tip. “‘Al- 
ways got what he wanted 
right when he wanted it, 
ain’t he? Good business, 
no competition and doing 
as well as if he’d worked 
for his start ’stid of having 
it handed to him, smoking 
hot, on a sterling-silver 
platter. Finally he gets 
the girl he picked, just for 
the asking, or less, and 
that’s what claps the smi- 
lax! Here’s Julia, and, 
excusing her poor taste, 
she’s about as smart and 
good-looking as they’re apt 
to come in this section. 
Half a dozen or more young 
bucks hanging around and 
only needing proper han- 
dling, and here comes Jor- 
dan and takes a look at 
her. 

“*T reckon I can use 
you,’ says he, after he’d 
rubbed his chin a while. 
‘I’m thinking of getting 
married and settling down. 
This thing of single life and 
boarding out ain’t what 
it’s cracked up to be, so if 
you’ve no objections—and 
I reckon you ain’t—I’ll 
take you to have and to 
hold and to darn my socks 
and so forth and so on.’ 

“And what does Julia 
do? Does she tell him po- 
litely to go to grass? Does 
she devil him around and 
hold off and on and make him lose flesh? Does she let on 
she can’t quite make up her mind whether Ray Holbrook or 
Bill Timmy or Wayne Adams or Dick Spofford wouldn’t 
maybe suit her better? Not any! She bobs him a curtsy 
and says, ‘Thank you most to pieces for honoring me with 
this here dazzling offer, which I humbly and gratefully 
accept, and I’ll do my levelest best to halfway deserve you, 
knowing full well that it couldn’t be more’n halfway, if I 
was ever so.’ Words to that effect. 

“‘T don’t claim that I had my ear to the keyhole when’ 
Jordan declared himself, but actions speaks louder than 
words. Now I ain’t one of these here persons that is con- 
sumed and et with envy of the prosperous, but I sure do 
hate to see a superfluous young squirt like Jordan Liffy so 
everlastingly soused and soaked in luck and taking it all 
for granted. I claim that a man had ought to eat dirt and 


[Tian s had been what the stock tender called a 


TLLUSTRATED BY VJ. 


Where’s the Knife?’ I Says. 


By Kennett Harris 


SHEPHERD 


CLINTON 


sweat blood for quite a spell to get him a right good girl, 
and appreciate her after he’s. got her.’’ 

Sam Stegg, the old bullwhacker, removed his pipestem 
from the tangled upper fringe of his patriarchal whiskers 
to observe that there was some truth in that, witness Jacob 
of old, who worked for Old Man Laban seven years to get 
the girl he wanted, and then, what with one and an- 
other Well, best not go into that. 


“Still and all,’”’ continued Mr. Stegg, ‘‘there’s a plenty of 
cases similar to Jordan’s in respects of fast work and 
smooth going, s’ far’s the girl is concerned. The real rocks, 
ruts and mudholes in the course of true love is most gen- 
erally the parents, like in the case of Jacob aforementioned. 
What surprises me is that Julia’s folks give her up so free 
and quick and willing.” 

“Why wouldn’t they?” the stock tender wanted to 
know. ‘She might have done a heap worse. Jordan’s a 
good boy, for all you old knockers, and tol’able well 
heeled.” 

“‘Byven so, there’s rules and regulations and statutes and 
ordinances made and provided that has to be observed,” 
argued the old bullwhacker. ‘‘Like Wellington Snape told 
Edmund Holsapple. And is observed, too, the idee being 
that when you’ve got offspring you make a bluff at disliking 


‘I’ve Got to Have a Knife or an Ax or Something 
to Do a Good Job on This Here Bird’”’ 


to see ’em spring off. Whether you feel thataway 

not, that’s your play with girls. They’re the br 

sunshine of your happy home, if they ain’t nothing 

worth speaking of, and no simpering son of a gun y 

a red necktie is a-going to rob you of your sung! 
without your registering some sort of a kick. "Coy 
sometimes the parents is honest about wanting to | 
daughter to home—like Sadie Meekin’s folks was. 7 
was one kind and Joseph W. Snape was another kind, f 
what Edmund Holsapple told me. Yes, it’s the par 
that make most of the trouble.” 

The stock tender complained that he was getting 
snarled up with these here Holsapples and Meekins 
Snapes, whereupon - 
Stegg smiled forbeari 
and allowed that he w 
have to explain. 


First off, as to Holsap 
Edmund Holsapple | 
with his folks up on W 
Creek in my unregen’ 
days of cow-punching 
that range. They had 
proved-up claims, ho 
stead and preémption, 
a timber claim within 
years of the patent. T 
ble well fixed, they : 
and Edmund was all 
boy they’d got. Whe 
was along about eigh' 
or so he seen a girl nar 
Sadie Meekin, who | 
with her folks on the sc 
fork of Beaver, aboute 
miles from Holsapple’s 
crow would fly if he we 
one place and had pres 
business at the other. 
most simultaneous, 
mund took to washin 
neck and around be 
his ears, spontaneous 
voluntary and withou 
minders, and showed 0 
sintoms which his mo 
may or may not have! 
too busy to take notic 
If I’ve made this here ¢ 
clear, I’ll pass on to 
time I met up with 
mund in Doc Pierce's 
ber shop. 

When I walked i 
seen the barber chai 
occupied by somek 


lather and th 
sheet tucked i 
neck. I didn’t1 
his pants, being t 
spick-and-span ~ 
yet his boots, v 
also new—only 
like they had — 
by Shoemaker 
never cut into 
for less than 
lars. Doe winked atn 
he told me to set dow 

“T won’t be more’ 


“T’ve got 
of it done now 
take it when a 
let his face go the way Edmund here has, not laying 
to it for the best part of twenty years—why, it’s some 
siderable job removing the accumulation.” 

“Now don’t you get gay with me,” Edmund | 
and as Doc took a long swipe of his razor, laying 
most of one side of his customer’s countenance, 
it was young Holsapple. . a 

“Be careful of that there lather, Doc,” I says. ‘T 
let any of it get where a person might step on it and 1 
bristle into his foot.” . | 

“And don’t you get gay with me either,” says Edm: 
frowning real ferocious. “‘Funny a man can’t come It 
get a shave without a passel of pop-eyed pelicans ge- 
gay with him.” | 

“You’re too high strung and sensitive, Mr. Holsap' 
I told him. “Light-hearted I may be and prob’ly am’ 


| 


4m 


n’t say nothing to hurt your feelings, not for untold 
‘think too much of you. But it’s a fact that you 
lockjaw stepping on rusty nails.” 

ity you can’t step on one,’’ he says, and I let it go 
seeing that he was getting annoyed. Beyond re- 
s that Doc’s razor acted like it pulled and needed 
ropping, and offering to strop two or three spares 
‘elay them for Doc as the edges pulled against the 
[said little more until Doc gave the boy the last 
aleum and whisked the sheet off. Well, sir, the kid 
ked pretty slick in the gaudy new suit he had on, 
new boots and all. Kind of aslim-Jim, but prom- 
fill out to a husky man’s size when he got his up- 
owth stopped; and right then, as he blushed and 
at Doe and me under his black eyebrows, you 
a help liking him. 

grinning apes!”’ he says, and then, haughty and 
like, he looks at himself in the mirror. 

ye ain’t satisfied with that, nothing ain’t going to 
er,” says Doc. 

1 look as if I was a-going to see a girl?” asks 
i 

sure do,’”’ Doc replies. 

you think so?” the kid asks me. 

_have all of the indications and earmarks of such,” 
im. 

1 that’s the way I want to look, by jings!”’ says 
j, firm and emphatical, and he paid Doc for the 
ad swaggered out. 


, 
ied on that there remark of Edmund’s at odd times 
happened to think of him. He hadn’t said it like 
wanted to say something sort of blustery. It was 
rele later on that I heard about Sadie, and that 
ond of a joke tome. She wasn’t no older, if as old 
ind, and while some girls is women at that age, she 
xem to be that kind. Not much snap to her, seemed 
About the av’rage for looks, as I rickollect, but her 
ever burned itself on my memory indelible to carry 
rave. I seen Edmund once in a while, but I never 
to speak of the girl on them occasions, and it was 
couple of years after we had met up in the barber 
at he unbosomed himself to 

rding of her. 

2d like before and ever since 

» had been a-riding them 

miles out to 
3’ twice a week 
. He’d took 


Sadie and her mother to a circus . 
once in that time and to two Fourth 
of July celebrations and a picnic, 
and once he had took her—and 
her mother—out buggy tiding. 


One of the nicest, kindest, 
motherliest and fattest 
ladies you ever seen, Sadie’s 
mother was, and I told 
Edmund I didn’t like to 
hear him talk about her 
thataway and in them 
terms. 

“Dad blame it, then why 
doesn’t she ever give me 
and Sadie a chance to be 
alone together for a couple 
of minutes or so? What for 
does the darned old sand 
bur stick around the whole 
enduring time, tagging the 
poor girl like the little lamb 
done after Mary when the 
milk bottle was a-sticking 
out of Mary’s pocket? You 
tell me that!” 

“Tt’s easy enough to ex- 
plain,’ [told him. ‘‘ You’re 
a handsome young devil 
and she’s afraid that you'll 
whisper ’mid the flowers 
words so sweet Sadie ne’er 
has known, just to while 
away the hours till her 
heart is all your own, a day, 
a day, a day, as the song 
says, with results accord- 
ing. If you was a mother 


with a treasure like Sadie to guard, you’d understand.’ 

“‘T don’t b’lieve she thinks that,’ says Edmund. ‘‘And 

it ain’t only her. That old blatting billy goat, her old man, 
is just as bad, and maybe worse in some respecks.”’ 

Here again I had to chide the boy for 

unbecoming language. 


clever and good-hearted and well-meaning 
a man as you'd find anywheres outside of 
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“You Men! You Always Hang Together, Don’t You?”’ 


we'll tend to you.’ 


Meekin was as 


(Continued on Page 130) 
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an asylum for the feeble-minded. 
A right sociable old duck, too, and 
had views on most any subject you 
could mention that he’d just as lief 
express as not; but he didn’t blat. 
More like one of these here babbling 


brooks on its way to join 
the brimming river. Sort of 
soothing. Many’s the pleas- 
ant and refreshing little nap 
I’ve took listening to him 
talk on the tariff or fertilizer 
or the doctrine of free will, 
shading my eyes with my 
hand and waking up now 
and then to give a nod when 
he paused for a reply. A 
right nice old man, and hos- 
pitable. I reckon he was 
the first in the territory to 
set out an apple orchard, 
and when his trees got to 
bearing he shipped in a 
cider press. 

“Tain’t denying all that,” 
says Edmund. “ Rightfrom 
the start he’s give me glad 
welcome. Couldn’t have 
been more so. ‘Why, how 
are you, Edmund? Well, 
this hereisasurprise! Light 
right down and put your 
horse in the barn and I’ll go 
tell ma. She’ll be tickled to 
death. This means a chicken 
supper, I reckon. As I tell 
ma, I’m glad when comp’ny 
comes and we can get some- 


thing fitten fora man to eat. That’s jest my joke, though. 
I say it to plague her. Well, you tend to your horse and 


“And off he’ll toddle to the house, and by the time I get 
there, here’s ma, dog-gone her picture, bless her soul, 
a-standing in the doorway 
and a-showing all her store 


“TIT Want to Hear the Rest of This, if You Can Quit Playing Injun, 


— I Presume This is Good News You’re a-«Trying to Tell Me’’ 


lace and pink ribbons in the midst of 
which lay his new daughter. ‘‘She’s 
worth her weight in gold!” he declared. 

But the scales so far had 
only registered seven and 
a quarter pounds. 

After a moment the 
baby’s day nurse trans- 
ferred the bundle with 
casual deftness to her own 
starched arms. 

“Your first child!’”’ she 
said. ‘‘Isn’tshea beauty?” 

Mr. Jondough gazed at 
the infinitesimal features 
of his daughter’s red-hued 
little face. Her hair was 
black and almost too plen- 
tiful; yet something 
seemed to be lacking. 

“She has no eyebrows!”’ 
he exclaimed. 

‘““They never have,’’ 
nurse reassured him. ‘‘ But 
you should see her when 
she wakes up. Her eyes 
are blue.” 

“Blue?” he said. “‘My 
wife’s eyes are brown. But 
all my family have blue 
eyes.” 

“‘She’s going to look like 
you.” 

At this the baby warily 
opened one eye; then, as if 
this one had made a survey 
of its surroundings and 
reported favorably, the 
other opened. Two red 
knuckles found their way 
to a very small mouth. 

“‘She’s hungry!’ said 
nurse proudly. 


H: LOOKED down at the bundle of 


Priceless 


R. JONDOUGH ex- 
tended his forefinger, 

which suddenly seemed the 
size and consistency of a 
giant’s, in the direction of 
his daughter’s fist. Four 
soft little fingers gripped 
with prehensile strength. 
In the fullness of his heart, 
Mr. Jondough could not 
speak. 

“She knows you al- 
ready!’’ said the nurse. 

Around a corner of the 
corridor a young interne 
in a coat as white as the 
plastered walls hurried in 
the direction of a low cry. 
A door closed; a rubber- 
wheeled stretcher guided 
by two nurses approached 
over the noiseless floor. 
The smell of ether floated 
up even through the an- 
tiseptic odors of the pri- 
vate delivery room. Mr. Jondough remembered suddenly 
the existence of time. He drew out his watch. 

“Lord! I forgot a board of directors’ meeting. Twenty- 
two minutes late already. If anything comes up, call the 


office, ask for my secretary, Miss Bendel—she knows every- - 


” 


thing 

He rang for the elevator, putting on his overcoat and 
feeling for his memorandum book at the same time. 

The message he scribbled on the way to his motor was 
afterward deciphered by the perfect secretary: “Send 
wife’s two nurses checks hundred dollars each. Same 
baby’s night nurse. Send baby’s day nurse check five 
hundred.” 

Miss Bendel took out of the desk drawer a brand-new 
check book. She did not foresee that her dark pompadour 
was destined to grow gray and even eventually to be 
shingled into a boyish bob while she was engaged in this 
endless occupation of demolishing the pristine freshness of 
successive new check books, whose miles of stubs were to 
be annotated “To the account of Patricia Jondough.” 
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About the Time She Stopped Using the Words “‘Picturesque’’ and **‘Atmosphere’’ in Her Letters Home and Got 
Down to Work, Both Her Father and Mother Began to Feel Inordinately Proud of Her 


The very name Patricia had been chosen because the 
brown-eyed Mrs. Jondough said their daughter must not 
be called by a common name, such as Mary or Helen. 
Their daughter, she insisted, especially as Mr. Jondough’s 
company had just declared an extra dividend, should be 
stamped by distinction from the very start. 

Mr. Jondough’s share of the extra dividend had been 
ten thousand dollars. In 1905 this seemed, as he called it, a 
nice little nest egg for the daughter. He invested it at 7 
per cent in the name of Patricia Jondough. 

“Then, if anything happened to me,” he said to his wife, 
“‘“what with my insurance and my equity in the business 
and this little nest egg for Patricia, you’d be able to get 
along.” 

“Nothing’s going to happen to you,” said Mrs. Jon- 
dough. ‘But how much insurance do you carry now?” 

“IT must make a note to have Miss Bendel take out a 
new policy for me. Can’t afford to take any more risks.” 

The baby and her mother had been at home now for 
several weeks. The nurse who had accompanied them from 


, 


Parlker ileal 
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the hospital had departed and in her 
reigned a hospital-trained baby’s nurse, 
On the first morning of the new ; 
when the bills began to arrive at Mr. Jond 
office, the perfect se, 
cleared out a large j 
hole. The receipte 
for which she had ¢ 
Patricia, aged twon 
were to date: 
Alteration of toy 
of house for nu 
building extra ; 
room; _ installatioy 
bathroom; makin 
way fireproof. L 
bassinet, linen gs 
down blankets, sil 
fortables and tiny 
covered with rea 
Dresses, coats, b 
shawls, as well as th 
expensive though u 
tiful necessities. 
When these recei 
been filed Miss Ber 
taled them. Toth 
she added the né 
Obstetrician, fiftee 
dred dollars; assist 
administered ane 
one hundred dolla 
pital rooms for 
weeks, baby speci 
see Patricia, day 
night nurses, extre 
nurse at home. Nc 
wages for extra mai 
laundress, baby’s 
Contrary to her) 
Miss Bendel utt 
thought out loud. 
“Well,” she saic 
certainly come hig 
Mr. Jondough 
up from his mt 
desk. ob 
‘ H’m,” he said, 
depends. Read 
He handed 
perusal a letter he 
received from his 
It bore the addr 
law firm in a smi 


ings the samé 
different. — 


there’s no f 
paying it. | 
nurse gave th 
and took ca 
mother an 
didn’t need | 
weeks, bec 
crazy about 
has adopted 
member Sadie? —her mother was our grandm 
She’s coal-black and proud of it; also a wt 
When you get ready to leave the wilds of 
come back to civilization and America, her 
will keep you here.”’ 


Living Up to Patricia’s Nan 12 


WV BEN Mr. Jondough read his brother’s 
the dinner table that evening he noticed t 
smile of superiority which it had produced 0 
ous lips of Miss Bendel was now visible 
Patricia’s mother. 

‘Well, really, my dear,” was her only di 

But when he saw the list of guests she had pI 
invited to Patricia’s christening, he realized thé 
only strengthened in her determination that | 


born should live up to her name. * 


“In America,” he heard her saying one day 
evitable visiting foreigner, ‘‘one can’t allow o8 


. 
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eness in social matters which you can afford in a 
of established aristocracy.” 

i] names which had been on:her usual lists were 
sjatehed off. She managed to procure two titled 
a fashionable bishop presided, and the champagne 
1 d afterward cost to a dollar, so Miss Bendel noted, 
spe of Patricia’s yards and yards of christening 


y.d about your party in the paper,”’ wrote Brother 

fm his provincial law office in North Carolina. 
» know Patricia’s religious training has begun so 

‘er godparents sound equal to anything.” 

etter was not taken home to be read aloud. Pa- 

4yrown-eyed mother had already declared that she 
ynted to hear another word about the christening 

«8 she lived. Moreover, about this time she began 

») of her brother-in-law as poor Ben. 

| 


‘ultivating the Correct Background 
: 


JRE Patricia’s first birthday her name had been 
red for the day school then the most fashionable 
vYork. 

fir that I shall send her to Europe,” said Mrs. Jon- 
1! “Girls educated abroad have that indefinable 
jig we simply can’t get in America.” 

/ondough once declared years afterward that per- 
+. most costly part of Patricia’s education had been 
sit furnished her mother upon which to hang her 
(al ambitions. 

¢'t think I’d do this for myself!’’ she would protest 
«urred against an engagement with people he called 
znd she termed important. “You know I’m the 


sybbish person in the world. But I do want our 
'- to have the best of everything, particularly back- 
There’s nothing like background for a girl.”’ 

.yndough had grown up believing that his family in 
arolina were not only respectable but were even 
‘ nice people. After his marriage, however, he was 


d of that illusion as well as of many others. 


p1eaven’s sake, don’t be a professional Southerner!” 
fvouldsay. ‘‘Thatsimply won’t go down any more.” 


“y 


oe 
Be 
m™ 


Mrs. Jondough had grown up in a New Jersey suburb, 
but had all the proud provincialism of a native New Yorker. 

By the time Patricia had celebrated her birthday with 
four pink candles, Mrs. Jondough had made a mental 
tabulation of ten eligible sons-in-law. This presupposed, of 
course, ten mothers of impeccable position and secure for- 
tunes for Mrs. Jondough to cultivate. Incidentally, by the 
time Patricia was eighteen, only two of these ten families 
were considered important enough to be invited by Mrs. 
Jondough to her daughter’s coming-out ball. It was not 
only that her ambitions had soared ahead of her experience, 
but in three cases divorce had separated the families, death 
and mischance on the Stock Exchange had eliminated an 
equal number, and two of the most promising had by this 
time married other girls. 

The price of Patricia’s physical well-being was a source 
of mystery even to Miss Bendel. ‘“‘She’s a perfect little 
specimen,’ the great baby specialist of that day would 
declare, after tapping and listening and having the office 
nurse compare her weight with the impressive charts upon 
his office wall. For this pronunciamiento the bill would be 
staggering. Yet one could see the justification for it. The 
thing which puzzled the perfect secretary was that he 
always added, whether it was autumn, winter or spring, 
“The climate at this time of year isa little trying. A change 
of air would do her good—and wouldn’t hurt her mother 
either.’’ So off they would go to some expensive and fash- 
ionable place, Mrs. Jondough, Fraulein and an Irish maid, 
all in anxious attendance upon the perfect little specimen, 
Patricia. 

Upon one of these occasions Mr. Jondough joined them; 
the maid was left behind, and traveling simply, only with 
Fraulein, they went down to North Carolina to visit poor 
Brother Ben. 

There were a good many disconcerting phases of this 
visit. It was not that little Bee was more pink-cheeked or 
blue-eyed than little Pat, whom she surprisingly resembled. 
Patricia even weighed a pound or two more than her 
cousin; on the physical side the city child was healthier. 
But to the bewilderment of Pat’s father and mother, the 
manners of little Bee were incomparably more charming. 
Patricia rarely failed to curtsy to older people; she stood 


attentively by their side when they talked to her and 
asked her those impertinent adult questions. None of 
these things did Bee. It was she who said first, in the 
sweetest of voices, ‘‘How old are you?” or ‘“‘ What a pretty 
dress!’’ And with her head tilted just a little on one side 
and her wide blue eyes fixed upon her auditor, she gave the 
irresistible impression of being wholly absorbed in the per- 
son to whom she happened to be talking. People always 
said of Patricia, ‘‘What a nicely brought-up little girl.’ 
But of Bee they exclaimed, ‘‘She’s an angel!” 

Even Patricia’s mother saw the abyss between these two 
judgments. Moreover, Mrs. Jondough found in the house- 
hold of poor Brother Ben other qualities which irritated 
her because she was unable to catalogue them. She had 
been prepared for a good deal of conversation about an- 
cestors and first families and of-course-we-lost-everything- 
during-the-war. She had determined to don a polite but 
aloof manner toward all this, but she could find no appro- 
priate opportunity to attire herself in this protective armor. 
The past was perhaps the only thing which Ben and Alice 
did not discuss. Their vivid interest was in the future. 
They foresaw the gradual building up of the South; they 
had moments of intense zeal when they yearned to be a part 
of this new pioneer movement. But these moments were 
counteracted by good digestions, plenty of exercise in the 
open air and the rare ability to live on less money than 
Ben’s law practice brought in. 


A Visit to Poor Brother Ben 


ATRICIA’S father in his turn was disconcerted to 

learn that poor Brother Ben was investing a larger pro- 
portion of his income than he was able to do. In spite of 
this discovery he suggested that from time to time when 
he had sure tips on the market he would be glad to buy for 
Ben on margin. 

Ben laughed. ‘I’m ashamed to tell you why I won’t let 
you. I know just the motives which prompt you to suggest 
it and I’m deeply appreciative. But—I guess I’m vain. I’ve 
earned my money through my own efforts, and although 
I don’t mind gambling with part of it, I prefer to back the 

(Continued on Page 125) 


The Coming-:Out Ball for Which Mrs. Jondough Had Planned Eighteen Years Before Was Given for Patricia’s Cousin Barbara 
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Burkett Could Find No Reason for Her Absurd SelfsAssurance as Her Quick But Cool Glance Moved From Figure to Figure 


Ix 


UNEAU’S memory of her one and only night at 
J Perriot’s was neither so pleasant nor so clearly 

defined as she had expected it to be. Her pulse 
quickened a little when she passed in through the 
opened plush ropes, but in the face of Alan Burkett’s 
gratuitous warning, shefound the company there assembled 
much less menacing than she had anticipated. She saw 
sedate-appearing couples eating at sedately shaded tables 
and other couples dancing decorously enough to the music 
of an orchestra no louder than those she had already heard 
in restaurants. Some of the costumes, it is true, impressed 
her as extremely décolleté, and many of the men seemed 
old enough to be the fathers of the bob-haired girls with 
whom they were dancing. But the place bore none of the 
outer aspects of viciousness. A perverse air of opulence, 
indeed, hung over the room, with its stippling of pink bald 
heads bent over oysters resting on cracked ice, with its 
expository white shirt fronts and serried bare shoulders 
as soft as gulls’ wings, with its competitive flash of dia- 
monds and emeralds and its commingling odors of cut 
flowers and cigarette smoke. 

It was only with her own party, in fact, that Juneau re- 
mained vaguely yet obdurately disappointed. For the 
Prince de Vaucouleur proved to be the possessor of several 
chins and a soiled waistcoat; the reputed ladies of the 
screen talked huskily and slangily of matters which they 
concealed behind the smoke screen of their own argot; 
and the rotund gentleman who was introduced to Juneau 
as a Wall Street magnate soon ventured out on overthin 
ice, and actually broke through as he loudly proclaimed 
the girl from Skookum Slope to be the gamest little Indian 
who ever wore a feather when she quietly and unques- 
tioningly drank her second innocent-looking pink mixture 
crowned with a sprig of mint leaves. Colonel Krebbs, she 
noticed, gave his unremitting attention to her morose-eyed 
and monosyllabic father, who seemed to find the heat of 
the room oppressive and the attention of his oversedulous 
waiter embarrassing. He seemed relieved, the watchful- 
eyed Juneau discerned, when a uniformed page brought 
a message to the colonel, and the latter, returning with a 
suppressed air of triumph from the telephone booth, 
announced that Judge Britten had just arrived from 
Ottawa and could give him an hour at his hotel before 
going on to Palm Beach. Juneau had no knowledge of 
Judge Britten or the mysterious business which prompted 
Colonel Krebbs and her father to confer so earnestly 
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together, but she detected a new solemnity in Kadiak’s 
manner as he came to her side and placed a sinewy hand 
on her shoulder. ; 

“Junie, d’ yuh s’pose yuh kin take care of yourself 
while the colonel an’ me cut down to a city hotel for an 
hour or so?”’ he solemnly inquired. 

“T can take care of myself here, dad, or anywhere else,”’ 
asserted the girl with the slumberous light in her eyes, her 
hand closing over the gnarled fingers on her shoulder. 
“The more important thing is, can you?”’ 

“‘T’ve done it consider’ble longer ’n yuh have, kid,’”’ was 
Kadiak’s answer as he passed an estimative eye over the 
assembled company. ‘‘So yuh sit tight here until I hurry 
back in an hour or so.” 

“Sit tight!’’ laughed young Lowell Krebbs at Juneau’s 
side. “‘Did you get that good advice your own father just 
handed you? Why, baby, I don’t believe you were ever 
tight in your life!” 

““What do you know about me or my life?” challenged 
Juneau, her eye following Kadiak and the colonel as they 
disappeared through the crowd. 

“About one-quarter of what I’d like to know,’’ asserted 
the unquenched cavalier at her side. But the girl’s relent- 
ing smile was an abstracted one. The zest had in some 
way gone out of her venture. Some earlier sense of danger, 
of audacity in facing what she had been so solemnly 
warned against, had already evaporated. She could even 
laugh at young Krebbs’ low-voiced intimacies and his 
repeated complaint that she wasn’t warming up with the 
rest of the party. 

Juneau found its tempo somewhat quickened, however, 
when they moved on in a body to what appeared to be the 
inner sanctum of the initiate, known as the Byzantium 
Room, where two aquiline-eyed captains guarded the 
double doors and a negro jazz band pounded out more 
ecstatic music. Here, notwithstanding the higher key in 
which both sound and movement seemed pitched, Juneau 
still felt so much mistress of herself that she joined the 
others in sipping warming fluids from the chilly depths of 


much chopped ice. She even found a little of her earlier 


intolerance of that company slipping away from her; and 


RALEIGH 


when she discovered that the prince h 
peatedly and ceremoniously proposing he 
she laughingly joined young Krebbs in an 
bered toast which she drank in an 
liquid that bubbled like a spring in 
stemmed glass and made her nose prickle aft 
partaken of it. 

She had no intention of repeating that indisere' 
as she put down her glass, she caught sight of Alan 
sitting at one of the smaller side tables. She 
resented his presence there, just as she resente 
torial eye which he had fixed upon her. She r 
solemn and watchful face, but most of all sh 
obvious motive that had brought him tha 
Perriot’s; and she proclaimed her indiffer 
gratuitous guardianship by quietly asking 
drink of the amber-tinted liquid. a 

When, after her repeated complaint about # 
the room, Lowell Krebbs suggested that the 
sit in his car where it was cooler and quieter 
comed that suggestion as a rather timely es 
tension which she could not quite understand. $ 
to her partner’s arm as they threaded their dey 
out through the singing and dancing crowd, 
voices and laughter of a sudden seemed 
She was glad of the cool night air and the 
star-hung courtyard, where the triple rows of pa 
stood shimmering in the moonlight. } 

“One moment, please!’”’ a steel-cold voice 
said out of the semidarkness; and looking | 
saw a mysteriously wavering and white-faced 
confronting them. 

““What do you want?” she asked, with a quick 
ing of her voice. For the shock of that challenge 
ready. driven a little of the mistiness out 6 
vision. ; 

“Where are you going?”’ demanded Burket 
moving. 

“What business is that of yours?” cried you 
as he insinuated his shoulder between the two 
figures. = 

““Take your hands off that girl,’’ said Burke 
intensity that was entirely lost on the man 
ately clutching at Juneau’s wrist. ‘“‘And you, 
the girl still so intently studying his face, “come wit 
But Juneau stood without moving. 


ave no intention of going with you,” she slowly and 


intoned. 
wre coming, just the same,’’ was Burkett’s prompt 


tum. 

for the second time the indignant Lowell Krebbs 
ysed. 

you want me to crown this blighter?’’ he valor- 
‘nquired of his companion. 

(n you?” asked Juneau with a quaver in her voice. 
‘itech me!”’ proclaimed the light-headed cavalier at 


ge. 

Krebbs, for some reason, did not succeed in. crown- 
4 other man. It may have been that he moved too 
} or that he thought too slowly; but for causes 
the could not at the moment determine, a new con- 
gon of stars flashed in the midnight sky and he ex- 
/ed a vague longing to lie and rest where he lay, 
yn the car wheels. 
fi: sorry,” said Burkett as he wiped his knuckles on a 
chief that fluttered white in the moonlight. ‘But 
s;ner you get out of this hole the better.” 
gook her by the arm and led her toward a car at the 
¢the outer row. But she stopped short, twisting to 
rself from that overpossessive clasp. 
refer staying here,” she said with a gasp of anger. 
wre not going to stay here,’’ he countered. 

\o’'ll stop me?”’ she demanded, letting her gaze lock 
NSS 

ill,” he averred. 

lat way?’’ she challenged, with a contemptuous 
3 toward the man on the ground. 

Wu’re going home to the Bellmore, where you be- 
was his impassioned answer, ‘‘and I’m going to see 
ju get there.” 

you think I’m such a fool I can’t take care of my- 
jshe asked. That repeated gust of anger seemed to 
he last of the cobwebs from her brain. 

yu've just been proving that you can’t,’ he con- 
¢, “And that’s why I’m doing it for you.” 

jo asked you to worry about me?”’ 

stopped short at that, peering down into her up- 
€ face. 

fon’t care whether you hate me for it or not,’’ was 
inly quiet response, “‘I’m going to take you home.” 
istood silent a moment. 

unk that is the privilege of the friends who brought 
3,” she said with a new and more dangerous calmness. 
fends!” cried Burkett. “‘You’re about as safe with 
anch of blacklegs as you’d be with a bunch of 
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rattlesnakes! And if you don’t understand that, I can’t 
even waste time arguing about it.” 

‘Kindly let go of my wrist,’’ was her only retort. 

“Not until I know you’re coming,”’ persisted Burkett. 

“Let go of my wrist!” repeated the girl, with a percep- 
tible hardening of her voice. 

“Not until I know you’ve no intention of pulling your 
usual wildcat stuff,’”’ he replied, and that reply came to her 
as startling as a blow on the face. She wilted under it per- 
ceptibly, with a small and shuddering intake of the breath 
that was oddly like a sob. 

“You think I’m common!” was her apparently incon- 
sequential cry as she half turned away from him: 

“On the contrary,’’ he retorted, ‘‘it’s because you’re so 
uncommon that I’m compelled to think of you. Other- 
wise, you may be sure, you’d stay here and fry in your own 
juices!” 

“Then it’s not kindness; 
broke off again. 

“Are you coming?”’ demanded Burkett as the man be- 
side the car wheel moaned and made an effort to get up 
from the ground. 

It was this movement apparently that decided the still- 
hesitating girl. 

“T’m coming,’ she quietly announced; and without 
further resistance, she went side by side with Burkett to 
where his car stood awaiting them. 

They drove a good half mile through the light-spangled 
darkness before either spoke again. But from beneath 
the tangled tides of feeling that coursed through Juneau’s 
cooling body emerged one mistily triumphant current of 
satisfaction—satisfaction at the thought that the man 
beside her had been ruthless enough to defy her will and 
strong enough to fight for a safety that stood much less 
threatened than he imagined. 

“Where’s your father?’’ Burkett abruptly asked; and 
when Juneau explained that he had been at Perriot’s 
during the earlier part of the evening but had gone on to 
the city with Colonel Krebbs, her companion, with an 
equal abruptness, added, “‘It’s about time I was stepping 
into this mix-up!”’ 

“What mix-up?” inquired Juneau as her body lurched 
against his while they were taking a road turn at a sudden 
increase in speed. 

Burkett was silent a moment. What he had to say, 
when he spoke, obviously cost him an effort. 

“T’ve had this man Krebbs investigated,” he explained, 
“‘and after a good deal of trouble in getting on the right 
trail, we’ve found he’s worked as a confidence man under 


it’s ——”’ she began, and 


“‘Where are You Going?’’ Demanded Burkett, Without Moving 
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half a dozen different aliases; and when he’s not a confi- 
dence man, he’s a wildcatter.”’ 

Juneau winced at that final word, but made no open 
reference to it. 

“What do you mean—a confidence man?” she bridged 
the silence by asking. 

“T mean a crook, a criminal, an outlaw, and gambler 
who lives by his wits. Sometimes he works the old wire- 
tapping game, and when he can’t work that or sell a fake 
mine, he tries one of his newfangled blackmailing schemes.”’ 

Burkett could feel the small movement of bewilderment 
in the body beside him. 

“But my father’s with that man at this very moment,”’ 
complained Juneau. 

““That’s why I say it’s about time something was done,” 
repeated her new-found friend. ‘‘What would you sug- 
gest?”’ 

Still again she sat silent a moment. 

“‘T’m such a greenhorn,”’ shesaid ina new and unabashed 
humility. ‘“‘What can be done?” 

Instead of answering that question, Burkett asked one 
of his own. 

“Did Krebbs or your father say what hotel. they were 
going to?”’ 

“No,” explained Juneau; ‘‘all he told me was that they 
were called away and that he would be back at Perriot’s 
in an hour or so.”’ 

“Was he carrying much money with him?” 

That question, from Burkett, sent an unpleasant chill 
through her body. 

“He always carries around more than he ought to,’”’ she 
explained. ‘‘He says he forgets he owns it unless he can 
feel it in his fist. And I know he went to the bank this 
morning and drew out a good deal more. It must have 
been a good deal, for when I asked him how much it really 
was, he declined to tell me.” 

But Burkett apparently wasn’t giving any too close 
attention to what she was saying. 

“The thing for us to do is to telephone from the Bell- 
more and make sure your father hasn’t gone back to 
Perriot’s. If he’s not there, we'll do our best to find out 
where he went from there; and if we can’t get any trace 
of him in a reasonable length of time, I’m afraid we’ll have 
to go right over to a police captain I happen to know.” 

He was surprised to hear a quiet laugh from the girl at 
his side. 

“IT guess you don’t know my old dad,” she said with a 
valiantly unruffled confidence. ‘‘He cut his eyeteeth in the 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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Good News Suppressed 


HE science of medicine, whether because of or in spite 

of its abundant store of Greek and Latin jawbreakers, 
is, as far as laymen are concerned, the most tongue-tied of 
all the learned professions. Clergymen can deliver their 
messages in words of one syllable to high and low alike. 
Lawyers, by skill of word and clarity of expression, can 
make juries of the most limited education comprehend the 
essentials of highly intricate cases. The doctors alone are 
the bondslaves of a vocabulary drawn from the dead 
languages. 

Our physicians, surgeons and health officers are fairly 
boiling over with important information which they desire 
to communicate to the general public; but somehow they 
lack the simple, racy English in which to get it over or the 
sense of form and accent which would make it interesting 
and attractive. This inability to write plain understand- 
able English, so readable in form and so accurate in state- 
ment that it is easy to make it accessible to large bodies of 
readers, is costing thousands upon thousands of American 
lives every year. Attention is called to this condition not 
as a matter of literary criticism, not as a reproach to the 
profession because it has produced so few Oliver Wendell 
Holmeses, S. Weir Mitchells and Sir William Oslers to 
enrich our general literature, but because it has a message 
to Garcia which it is not delivering. 

The tragedy of medicine and surgery today is the ap- 
palling amount of suffering, affliction and mortality which 
is definitely avoidable. The economic toll exacted by need- 
less death and disability runs into the billions., Some of the 
life-insurance companies are making powerful and en- 
lightened efforts toward mass education in the essentials 
of maintaining the body in health and vigor. The physi- 
cians, however, despite the best of intentions, are contribut- 
ing far less effectually than they might to the cause of 
preventive medicine. Their zeal for scientific advance- 
ment knows no bounds, but they forget that much of their 
newly acquired knowledge must remain barren until it has 
become common property and its significance has been 
grasped and realized. Even the commonplaces of modern 
medicine have not been universally taught. Coughs are 
still neglected; eyes, ears, noses, throats and teeth which 
are obviously defective are allowed to go for years without 


proper inspection; lumpy formations are ignored in the 
vain hope that they will disappear; adenoid growths are 
tolerated and millions upon millions of us, for lack of ex- 
pert advice, continue habitual diets which are little better 
than slow poisons. Indigestion, for the most part avoid- 
able, has become our national disease. 

The brutalities which we unwittingly inflict upon our 
hearts, our kidneys, our lungs and our nervous systems 
only physicians fully realize. Periodical medical examina- 
tions are, still the exception rather than the rule. The 
average man’s living body is the bulk of his estate, and yet 
more often than not he allows it to go to rack and ruin until 
pain or disability which interferes with his work drives him 
to a doctor. Asa result of all these conditions, fully twenty- 
five million of us are permanently sick; and so accustomed 
are we to being sick that we think ourselves well, and let 
it go at that until the day of reckoning arrives. 

Popular medical education cannot be achieved in a day, 
nor can it be accomplished by scattered outbursts of even 
the best-framed publicity in many days. The population 
of the country is too numerous and too widespread and the 
handicaps are too formidable to warrant any hope of the 
sort. Not the least of these handicaps is the attitude of 
the medical profession toward the lay press. For centuries 
physicians and surgeons have considered the lay press as 
common and unclean. There was a day when the aloofness 
of the profession was justifiable; but it was at a time when 
it was a matter of small moment, for the excellent reason 
that the doctor had very little to tell his patients which 
they or their grandmothers did not already know. 

Today all that has changed. The enlightened physician 
has a great body of news of the highest importance to 
communicate to nonmedical readers. He is fully alive to 
the educative powers of the newspaper and periodical 
press, but he does not know how to use the mighty engine 
he has so long despised. He is unable to frame his warn- 
ings with such skill that he can have them printed; or havy- 
ing had them published, he cannot lure people into read- 
ing, digesting and heeding them. His love of long, accurate 
Greek and Latin words is his besetting sin, and his punish- 
ment is in witnessing the affliction which might have been 
avoided if he had been able to deliver his message interest- 
ingly in simple vernacular English. 

When the medical profession becomes more fully awake 
to its responsibilities in this field, it is to be hoped that it 
will perceive the gravity and importance of its problem 
and attack it in force over a nation-wide front. Some 
national body, such as the American Medical Association, 
which has made such a good start along these lines, 
ought to take up the matter in a big way and work out a 
comprehensive program which would unify the efforts of 
the agencies already in the field, and by coéperating with 
state and local boards of health, hospital clinics, commu- 
nity centers and county medical societies cover the lay 
press of the whole country. Local organizations should 
cultivate their own home papers and see that they are sup- 
plied with simply and attractively written reports of all 
transactions in which the public is immediately concerned. 
They should spare no pains tc make them as readable as the 
effusions of the sporting editor, who has perhaps reported 
their meetings in the past, and as much more accurate as 
their technical knowledge will permit. Eminent special- 
ists should be induced to continue and multiply the ex- 
cellent health talks which have been broadcast by radio. 

The old-time prejudice against medical men writing on 
medical matters for the lay press should give way to a 
more enlightened code, and young physicians should be 
encouraged to take pen in hand with a view to bringing 
about a closer understanding between doctors and patients. 
The good which would follow would outweigh the evil. 

Any adequate nation-wide program of popular medical 
education such as is here contemplated would involve 
heavy outlays both of brains and of money; but its im- 
portance and its benefits, both social and economic, would 


be so stupendous that there is small reason to doubt that 


if the doctors would supply the brains the business world 
would find the money, and the newspaper publishers would 
furnish the white paper. There is no novelty in the basic 


‘idea. Many leaders of the medical profession have long 


had it in the back of their minds, but while it simmers 
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there it does no good to suffering humanity. T 
come to convert good intentions into action. 


Underpaid Federal Judge 


HE inadequate pay allowed our Federal judge 
been a standing reproach. It has reflected sm 
upon the richest nation in the world either for | 
where liberality is due or for sound public poli cy. 
evitable result is already being felt, and more | 
valuable and valued public servant has been com 
retire to private practice in order to do justi 
financial needs of his family. 
Two attempts were made during the last Co; 
remedy this state of affairs, and bills were intre 
both houses providing for substantial but by no1 
cessive increases of pay. One of these bills w: 
favorably, but both went by the board in the pr 
legislation. We are glad to note that Re 
George 8. Graham, of the Second Pee 
sponsor of one of these measures, has introduced d 
present session a new bill with the same end in yi 
bill provides for the following increases of judicial 


PRESENT , 

: SALARY " 
Chief Justice of the United States . .... $15,000 
Associate Justices of the Supreme Court. . . 14,500 } 
Circuit judges. 2°55) eee 8,500 : 
District Court;judges*. S/S suave 7,500 ; 


The passage of this bill would go a long way to 
proper relief of our underpaid Federal judges, ar 
make it possible for able men of moderate means 
appointment to the Federal bench; but it wou 
means put them on a financial parity with th 
other English-speaking lands. The Chief Justic 
Supreme Court of the United States would stil 
less than half the equivalent of the £10,000 pai 
Lord High Chancellor of England, and our distri 
would be only half as highly compensated as 
responding justices of the King’s Bench Divisi 
only England but Scotland, Ireland, India, Aust 
South Africa are committed to a policy more lib 
our own. The comparison is no more flat erin; 
national vanity than it is to our conception of th 
and importance of high judicial office. 

Representative Graham’s bill deserves earl. 
able consideration. The American Bar Asso 
solid alignment behind this movement. More 
it has adopted strong resolutions urging such 
The Graham Bill should have a clear field and 
passed during the present session of Congress. 
our judges have too long been kept waiting 
that is their just due. 


Rubber Reprisals 


UCH ill-considered legislation has at one 1 

another been originated under the golden 
statehouse which sits on Beacon Hill in Boston. 
example is a bill introduced into the Massachu 
requiring the commissioner of insurance to f rm 
the British insurance companies doing busi 
state and the amount of premiums paid to tl 
past five years. The avowed purpose of the bil 
Massachusetts people to cancel their busines 


A movement to discriminate against Bri 
surance companies in favor of American-ow 
might conceivably have merit; but any pro 
contemplates a general trade war as an offset t 
to build up and: control our own sources of ra 
is the height of folly. Secretary Hoover has gol 
to say that such a policy would mean utter de 
the economic structure of the world. He sp 
dom when he says: “It is our job systema 
up sources of supply in all these raw mate ial 
now under monopolies. We must have ade 
to free us from these things in the future. 
people can help themselves. They don’t havé 
anybody for help.” 
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4BATRICAL man not unknown in the producing 
end of the business was in my office not long ago. 
Somehow the talk shifted from gossip of the current 
to politics. My caller was highly indignant. He 
‘say what he was indignant about; probably he 
‘now. But I gathered he had been reading an edi- 
| some newspaper inimical to the National Adminis- 
, Anyhow, he burst out with “Why do we let the 
| g, thieving politicians run this country? Why 
/e elect honest high-class men to office?” 
I am frankly impatient with that view of politics 
jiticians. I think it is wholly superficial and largely 
yas. An acerbic retort sprang to my lips, but I let 


‘there. “‘What’s the use?”’ I thought to myself. 
Jdn’t change his opinion in a thousand years, and it 

't make any difference if I could. Let him rave.” 
as borne upon me, as it had been borne many times 


/ 


ane 


previously, that he had expressed a viewpoint of politics 
and politicians so firmly embedded in the popular mind 
that no human agency can dislodge it. To the lay mind 
“politics” is a term of derision. To call a man a politician 
is to achieve pretty nearly the ultimate in invective. 
There is a vast amount of ignorance in the world and I 
acknowledge my fair proportion of it. But I know of no 
human process so incredibly misunderstood and misinter- 
preted as the functioning of government through the 
medium of political endeavor. To the lay mind, politics is 
a dark and mysterious incantation primarily designed and 
intended to thwart the popular will. The politician is a 
low, disreputable person, with the ethics of the highbinder, 
whose sole concern is the feathering of his own nest. As a 
matter of fact, politics is a very simple process. It is, in 
large degree, a mere capacity for taking pains. It is or- 
ganized effort supplemented, wherever possible, by the 
personal touch. The personal touch is the most effective 
agency in political effort. The propaganda of politics— 
the speeches, the literature, the writing in the newspa- 
pers—is all subsidiary to it. 
I preface what I shall set down here and here- 
after by a clearing of my own skirts. This is no 
; special pleading. I am not in politics and I have 
a only a layman’s interest in political matters. 
) Perhaps it were better to say I have only a lay- 
7 man’s prejudices in political matters. I have 
i never been a politician, except so far as a man 
may or may not be born with the gift for politics. 
I am almost wholly lacking in the peculiar 


THE MURDER TRIAL 
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By day . hlouse 


qualities—the something akin to genius—which make 
a man adept in the field of political endeavor, and I never 
sought a practice in the profession. But for twenty years 
I knew the politics of a state as I knew my own back 
yard. I watched a hundred political careers rise and fall— 
and I knew why they rose or fell. I saw movement after 
movement, accredited to the plain people, form against the 
background of events to overcast the political skies; and 
I saw them all blow themselves out in fitful gusts. 

I knew all the politicians of my time, most of them inti- 
mately and well. I knew the progressives and the stand- 
patters, the Democrats of both the hard-shell and half-shell 
varieties, the congenital third-party men, the idealists, the 
reformers and the crossbreeds. Most of them were and are 
my friends. Because I had regard for the ethics of social 
contacts and the reputation of being tight-lipped, they 
played their various games without much attempt to con- 
ceal from me the identity of the shell under which the 
little round ball was secluded. I came to know the strat- 
egy of campaigns and the moving forces behind it. I got 
so I could scent a political movement in behalf of the plain 
people anywhere from six months to two years before the 
plain people got wind of it. I could identify it the 
moment the politicians started it. And I was in fair 
position to approximate the rewards of politics—whatever 
they are. 

Some of the men I knew in politics I hated with a fierce- 
ness which puts to shame the febrile emotions of the 
intelligentzia. Up to the limit of my capacity to do so, I 
fought them bitterly. Others I liked unreservedly and 

(Continued on Page 117) 
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Olid-Timers Fifty Years Ago 


“By John Higgins”’ 


OHN HIGGINS was a lazy boy; his teachers pessimistic 
Endeavored to awaken him with warnings realistic, 
But John remained a laggard lad, resisting all tuition. 
The thing he hated chiefly was to ‘‘write a composition.” 


Roy Dinkle was the opposite of John in this particular. 

In habit he was studious, his brow was perpendicular. 

And being kind by nature, when John Higgins would implore 
him, 

He'd write, and do it willingly, John’s compositions for him. 


Of course, the truth came out at last—deception can’t be 
hidden— 

And John and Roy confessed the facts when they were 
sternly bidden. 

But Roy’s rebuke was mild compared with that which John 
had handed him; 

“A hopeless failure all through life, 

branded him. 


the dismal prophets 


Some twenty years elapse, as years have playful way of 
doing ; 

Roy Dinkle is a busy man, a snug career pursuing. 

He’s prosperous, at least no wolf is camping in his foyer. 

He isa writing man by trade; John Higgins, his employer. 


John Higgins is a millionaire; on Boards he sits, directing 
"em. 

His interests take him here and there; his time is filled 
inspecting ’em. 

To Chambers and Rotarians he talks with understanding ; 

Financial forecasts, too, he makes in style concise, com- 
manding. 


ORAWN BY ROBERT L. DICKEY 
“Beans! This is a Fine Time to be 
Getting Home. Where Were You 
Alt Last Night?’’ 


“Why, Vi Dear, My Friend and I Were 
Watching a Rat Hole and Didn't Re: 
alize How the Time Was Fiying 
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Unknown to fame is Dinkle’s name as stars that vaguely 
twinkle, 
Yet everything you see by John is really done by Dinkle. 
Remembering their boyhood days, from poverty John tore 
him, 
And hired high-brow Roy to write his compositions for him. 
—Arthur H. Folwell. 


What’s Wrong With Education? 


OMETHING, it seems, should be done about educa- 
tion, if we may judge by a symposium in the Tompkins 
City Sunday Democrat and Republican. 

A. B. Croop, president of the Tutti-Frutti Lipstick 
Corporation, wrote: ‘“‘The trouble with present-day edu- 
cation is that it is not practical. The pupils waste their 
time learning Greek and Latin, nature study and music, 
and such folderols and foolishness. Such studies will never 
bring in a penny to the average boy; what he needs is 
practical work in commercial arithmetic, commercial 
geography and commercial citizenship. Of course I be- 
lieve in the cultural side, too; a boy ought to learn enough 
good English to write a selling letter with a wallop, and I 
favor reading selections from the Bible that will inculcate 
business ideals. Enough faddism, I say; let’s get back to 
the good old three R’s— Reading, Writing and Spelling.” 

Geoffrey Hardcastle, Harvard ’87, our leading surgeon, 
said in part: ‘‘I deplore the present trade-school tendency 
in education. Our schools are turned into business-training 
institutes; they neglect the sound classical training in 
Greek and Latin, with excursions into such cultural 


Mr.and Mrs. Beans 


“‘And it Took Me an Hour This Morning, 
to Square it With His Wife 


<i i oe , 
wHy of COURS 
WON'T BE ABLE TO 


TO SCHOOL! THE SK 
SO DEEP WE CAN'T ° 
| THE GARAG 


DRAWN BY F 


Half:Timers Today 


subjects as music and nature study, which build « 
and comprehension of the world we live in. Let 
done with faddism, and return to that thorou 
training which has formed the America of today 

“Education is out of key with present-day ex 
said Adrian Spinelli, inventor of the vacuum garr 
sink brush. ‘‘Our educators look backward, not 
they make no use of the discoveries of our age. 
curriculum should be abolished, and pupils sl 
taught according to the latest findings of edi 
psychology. Instruction should be given by r 
motion pictures; all pupils should be psycho 
twice yearly; psychological tests should take the 
formal content examinations; punishments should 
away with, and our universities turned into play: 

“Our educators have gone crazy,’”’ is the indic 
E. MacNeill MacNicoll, professional of the g 
“We should look backward to the experience of 
not forward to the follies of the future. Away | 
so-called pedagogy; all there is to education is ] 
switching with a good old birch.” 

“The trouble with education is the teacher 
Julius Highbinder, of the Highbinder Stores. “ 
was in school I studied a lot of Greek and Latin. — 
I cannot read a word of Greek or Latin. It seen 
that such inefficient teaching should not be toler 

“The trouble with education is the pupils,’’ was 
testimony. ‘‘ Modern youths have no interest in ‘ 
but amusement. They have not the keen intelle 
terest which signalizes the heads of our great bi 
today.” 

Other causes assigned for the deplorable state « 
tion were the driving and forcing of students; § 

(Continued on Page 54) 


“I Told Him You'd be Much More 
sonable and That He'd Have No 
Trouble Squaring it for Me" 
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The soup which many 
serve aS a main dish! 


“~iiS ihemeReNnN E at i emterRE each MRE Seatac cna ee ee & re 


an. 


Here’s a soup that is so hearty it always satisfies— 
‘0 delicious it always tempts! 


Often you want the soup to be the principal 
lish of the luncheon or supper. But how seldom 
you want to go to all the bother and expense of 
naking it! 


Let Campbell’s French chefs do it for you in the 
sreat spotless Campbell kitchens. Let their life-long 
‘raining and their expert touch delight your appetite 
ind save your footsteps. 


_ Just think of it! For this one soup we select 
thirty-two different ingredients of finest quality and 
dlend and season them to “the king’s taste”! 


Enjoy it today and discover a new favorite! 
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They Had Been in Time to Drag the Two Combatants to a Place of Safety, But Had Come Too Late to Save the Remnant of the Old Works From Going Up in Flam 
xx 


T NOONTIME on the next day but one, Ralph 
Damon, having finished his lunch, was reading the 
local paper. 

“Well, I’ll be hanged!” he gasped. 

“Why?” asked his mother. 

“The Strayton girl is engaged to that Peach Blossom 
fellow.” 

“You mean Mr. Polperro?”’ 

“Peaches, Polperro, or Poll Parrot—take your choice.” 

“You seem to be annoyed about it.’’ 

“Have you ever seen her?”’ asked Ralph, as if he ex- 
pected an answer. 

“Only from a distance. And you?” 

“Mother, do you mind telling me why you never called 
there?” 

Mrs. Damon laid down her book. 

“No,” she said, ‘I don’t. It was because that sort of 
thing was specifically excluded in the price Mr. Strayton 
paid for our house and furniture. You can scarcely remem- 
ber it, but he bought everything we had except our 
strictly personal effects and self-respect.” 

“You knew if you didn’t call, no one else would, didn’t 
you?”’ 

“Yes; I suppose I did.”’ : 

“Well, now I’ll answer the question you asked me. I’ve 
seen the girl and I think it’s a dirty shame.” 

“T won’t reprove you for your language, because it’s so 
direct and to the point, but I can’t resist reminding you the 
girl wasn’t born at the time.” 

““But her mother was, wasn’t she?”’ 

“‘Her mother had been my nursemaid, but that wasn’t 
why I didn’t call on her. It was on account of something 
else.”’ 

“What?” 

“You’re sure you want to know?” 

“Of course.” 

“Tt was because I was afraid I would fall in love—really 
in love—with Torquay Strayton.” 

“Merciful cats!”’ cried Ralph. 


‘Sometimes the only way to pay back an impertinent 
question,’’ murmured his mother, “‘is to answer it. What 
particular interest have you in the Strayton girl?” 

“Mother, you’re clever—genuinely clever. You deserve 
your piece of cake. Except in the far distance, I have seen 
Miss Janie Strayton only twice, once when I soaked her 
with the apple and once when one good look at her made 
me fall off the roof.”’ 

“With fright?” 

“No,” said Ralph thoughtfully; “the other thing.” 
There was a pause; Mrs. Damon picked up her book. 
“Torquay Strayton,”’ he continued, musing aloud. “Well, 
I’m not so surprised as my cry of pain may have led you to 
think. He’s a man all over. Twenty years ago I can 
imagine even you falling for him. Today he’s a sort of 
wandering giant and he’s lost his way.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You’ve heard him yelling, haven’t you?” 

“Yes,”’ said Mrs. Damon, her mind leaping to other 
memories. ‘‘Is that all?” 

“No. Any man who would give his daughter to that 
soap ad, that pink-cheeked bladder : 

“Ralph!” 

“‘T beg your pardon, but those are a couple of the names 
I’ve heard him call his future son-in-law.” 

“Then you’re betraying a professional confidence.” 

“Mother, do you believe Torque Strayton is mad?” 

SIN Ox? 
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F JANIE had consented to marry Albert with the un- 
spoken hope of winning some demonstration of her fa- 
ther’s love, she was quickly disillusioned. It is true that 
Albert grew into more of a man day by day, sometimes not 
quite along the lines she would have chosen. But the more 
he assumed the prerogatives of a dominant male, the more 
strangely did Torquay react. Though she could not know 
it, he was going through a hell of his own making. He had 
hung himself on tenterhooks above a fire and the one thing 


that kept him from treating Albert as Albert had treated. 


his broom was the obsession that in Albert 
chance of keeping Janie within the range of h 
sight of her tormented him; but her absence 
him mad, to Miss Ball’s complete vindication. 

“Torquemada of Lion Hill!”’ 4 

The name made him laugh sourly. It had eau 
he could feel its influence undermining the 
had taken so many years to build. No; tha 
He had never tried to build anything except 
Glassworks, and that stood as solid as a flo 
His reputation had grown on him as naturally 
on a tree, and if there were any who wished to 
with their puny axes, let them hack and be d 

Instead of swerving to the storm, he drove 
the way upon which he had set his feet. H 
no more false moves that might give Janie a1 
dodge her marriage. 


unexpectedly through the plant. Never we 
nates kept more constantly on their toes, a 
Pine Tree workman happened to pass his idle 
was one defender to jeer at the gossip that 
ton was getting a bit touched in his old age. 
not really old, and with Torquay it merely r 
stormy equinox of dampening fires which ¢ 
men much earlier in life. He was sound in wi 
body and he proved it by spending half of 
his workshop. The older hands, from among 
ways picked his night crew, would have grum 
had not been ashamed to let him best them. — 
Ralph Damon, the sole accepted volun 
younger set, had proved a deserter. He tend 
in the main plant more assiduously than 
shadow of the lone tree by the oyster-shell mo 
fallen on him since the hour he had read of J 
ment. He was well aware that his disaffection 
misread by all and sundry if they had the wit to li} 
event with the other, but there were two people W 
(Continued on Page 31) v 
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(Continued from Page 28) 
stake as to his motives and the rest could go 
of these two was himself, the other was Tor- 
‘on. 

ia was the maximum of grace that Janie could 
Torquay, Miss Ball and Albert for preparation 
jage; but there was no limit to what she might 
othes. Torquay raised Albert’s pay and ad- 
money for such an engagement ring as had 
e been sent to Hopetown. He shrewdly at- 
\e buying of it himself, having long since taken 
isure in matters of finance. Miss Ball dictated 
h brought sketches, models and implorations 
rayton might appear in person for the selection 
seau. Torquay took her to New York. 

to Janie that whatever the troubles life was 
ore for her, that journey would pay for them all. 
1, Torquay left her to sit in lonely state on the 
the retired to the smoker with the pipe which 
his inseparable companion; but once in New 
artered one of the few taxicabs then running 
‘y her through every ordeal of a thrilling day. 
himin theintimacy of a cab was joy enough, but 
n across the broad sidewalks and into smart 
» the weightiest purse was apt to get light- 
da revelation and a bulwark to her pride. He 
foncerned as a rolling bowlder. Everybody 
m with a sort of gasp of the eyes; he looked at 
‘nen passers-by saw Janie they looked again, but 
yewildered to realize her share in his triumphal 


(ay shops were only stores and floor ladies were 

iands. As for the customers who looked up 

fo much bulk, he was attending to his business 

it to them to attend to theirs. Where Janie 

) during her enforced disappearances, he came 

3 two feet and took no more credit for patience 
She would come out in glory from a cubicle 

/2fore him. 

do you like this?” 

ould wrap her around for an instant and then 


like it, Janie?” 
ink it’s lovely.” 


“Ralph, Something Pretty Terrible Has Happened at the Works. 


“We'll take that,” he would say with a side nod to the 
saleswoman. 

Janie was left alone for a moment with a parading model. 
The girl passed closer and closer until she was within easy 
speaking distance. 

“Forgive me for telling you, lady,”’ she murmured, “but 
you’ve got some father.” 

““Yes!”’ gasped Janie. 

“This country ought to adopt him and have a live one 
for a change. He’s big enough.” 

Janie laughed aloud. The saleswoman hurried to her. 

“Excuse me, but did the model speak to you?” she asked. 

““Yes,’”’ said Janie, giving her a level look. “She said 
something that made me like the dress. I wasn’t going to 
take it, but I will now.” 

On the way to the station the thought struck her that she 
was having her last moments alone with her father. A 
thickness came into her throat and her eyes began to smart. 
She half put out her hand to lay it on his arm, but he 
shrank into his corner. 

“Oh, father,” she gulped, “I’ve just got to tell you! 
You’ve been wonderful!” 

“Wonderful?” said Torquay. “We came to get the 
things and we got ’em, didn’t we?”’ 

“Yes,’’ said Janie, and turned her head to look out of 
the window through eyes that saw nothing. 

She was happy again long before they got back to Hope- 
town and all went well until the night she told Torquay 
she wished to give a reception. It was no sudden whim. 
As her wedding day approached, a cold terror seized her. 
A film was slowly lifting from her eyes. For the first time 
in her life she conceived of the great house as a prison 
guarded by grim jailers. Mega, still the dark inscrutable 
woman. Miss Ball, half dead and yet pervasively alive. 
Her father, watching her with a look that did not seem to 
see her. Albert, gradually growing into a sinister threat. 
She had never felt she-was caged before, but now even 
her wings were going to be clipped. 

“A reception!’’ rumbled Torquay, his heavy brows 
drawn into a black frown. ‘What for?” 

“The people who come we could invite to the wedding,”’ 
explained Janie. 

“Who do you think would come?” asked Torquay 
roughly. ‘All the folks that have called on us, eh?” 
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“T’ve thought about it a lot,”’ persisted Janie. ‘I think 
a great many people wouldn’t dare not come.” 

“Have you made out a list?’’ demanded Torquay 
sharply to hide his growing nervousness. 

“No; just the usual social notice in the paper. 
would be enough.” 

He started to say he would see her further first, but he 
caught his tongue and a cunning light came into his eyes. 
She was right. There were a lot of men and their wives who 
wouldn’t dare stay away from such a summons. There 
were other women who would jump at the chance to repair 
an error of long years’ standing. They’d break down the 
wall. They’d sweep in on her and float her out into the 
camp where she belonged. It would be as bad as if Ralph 
Damon had married her. Janie was watching him gravely. 
Her lip trembled. 

“Will you put the notice in the paper?”’ 

“Yes,” said Torquay, never suspecting how near the 
word carried him to damning his immortal soul. 

Janie had a free hand as to the arrangements for her re- 
ception, which had to take place at once or not at all. 
Mega followed her instructions with unusual meekness and 
slanted eyes. The maid did the extra work willingly but 
without enthusiasm. There was no time for any but local 
caterers and their resources were heavily drawn upon. 
Jim was sent on a tour of all the local hothouses. On the 
eve of the appointed day Janie was waiting for her father 
when he came up from the works for a hurried supper. 

“The notice wasn’t in the paper,” she said. ‘“‘ You—you 
promised.” 

“Tt will be tomorrow,”’ answered Torquay shortly. 

“People won’t know until almost noon,’’ murmured 
Janie. 

“Well, what of it? You said they wouldn’t dare not 
come. It won’t take ’em four hours to get here, will it?’”’ 

The next morning all Hopetown was having a laugh at 
the Straytons’ expense. By lunchtime Ralph Damon was 
telephoning and sending wires broadcast to locate his 
mother, who was away on a round of visits. Down in the 
town the habitués of Striker’s were assembled in full force 
and Chet Griswold was saying, ‘‘ Well, that’s the tin hat! 
Any man dares say Torque ain’t mad from now on is asking 
for a free ride over the hill to the bughouse.”’ 

(Continued on Page 68) 
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prize fighter, was appearing in a play 

called The Naval Cadet. In the last 
scene of his play there was a prize ring, where 
Jim, as the hero, had a scrap with the villain, 
and naturally knocked him out. Jim em- 
ployed about twenty-five supers at twenty- 
five cents a night to sit at the ringside to make 
it more natural, and to do the yelling, the 
same as at all prize fights. 

Jim and I were great pals in those days. 
He thought he had a voice and could sing. 
He would make my office his headquarters and 
would pound away at my piano with one 
finger. He was infatuated with a song that 
I had just written, entitled Hearts. This song 
was one of the most difficult I had ever writ- 
ten; but he tackled it until he got the chorus 
down pretty well. He would stop every friend 
he met on a street corner, in a café or behind 
the stage and sing the chorus. 

He said to me, “‘Some voice, hey, Charlie?” 

I did not care to contradict him, because 
one punch in the jaw from Jim would have 
knocked me out for good. So I told him he 
had a wonderful voice; but it was a torture to 
me to have to listen to him daily. 

One day he asked me to come to see him 
in his dressing room, as he said he grew lone- 
some between the acts, so I obliged him. 
When it came to the last act, where he had 
his prize-fight scene, he told me to come with 
him and join the bunch of supers sitting 
around the ring and join in the applause to 
help the game along. ‘‘No one will recognize 
you in that gang, so what’s the difference, 
Charlie?”’ Just to show him I was a good 
sport, I told him I would. Jim went through 
his performance and knocked out the villain, 
as usual, and the gallery gods yelled their 
approval. 

Suddenly he reached into the crowd and 
yanked me out by the collar into the middle 
of the ring and said, ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen, 
I take great pleasure in introducing to you the 
man who, together with the beer, made Mil- 
waukee famous, Charles K. Harris, author of 
After the Ball.” 

I felt like dropping through the floor. AllI 
could do was to stand there foolishly and bow. 
I heaved a sigh of relief when the curtain fell 
at last and relieved me of my embarrassment. This was 
my first and it was also my last appearance upon the 
stage. 

I recall Terry McGovern, one of the greatest little fight- 
ers that ever pulled on a glove, who was then under the 
management of Sam Harris, now one of New York’s big- 
gest theatrical managers. Terry was a big money-maker 
at that time for Harris. He was training in Milwaukee for 
his big fight with Joe Gans, one of the greatest colored 
fighters this country has ever known. Naturally Terry 
had all the Milwaukee fight fans rooting for him. 


«J verze J. CORBETT, the celebrated 


Marks Calls the Turn 


HEN not exercising, Terry would come to my office 

and, like Jim Corbett, would try to play the piano 
with one finger. One day he showed me a lyric which he 
said he had written, and started in to sing it. I was afraid 
to laugh at him, as Terry was very sensitive; but I had a 
very hard time keeping a straight face, because in my 
opinion the lyric was a scream, also the music. He asked 
me to publish it for him, and I told him I would think it 
over. A few months later I was surprised to see a copy of 
Terry’s song in one of the music-shop windows, published 
by a Chicago firm. That was about as far as it got, and 
as far as I know it was never heard of after that. 

A new show was being advertised to open at the David- 
son Theater, Milwaukee, which was quite an event at that 
time. I was still the correspondent of the New York Dra- 
matic News and was eager to see the play. It was called 
The Butterflies, starring John Drew. The manager was 
Ted Marks, who was the manager of many international 
theatrical stars, a well-known Broadway character for 
many years. I met Marks before the show; and knowing 
that I was correspondent for a New York dramatic paper, 
he was anxious to get a good write-up for the new show be- 
fore it entered New York. We walked over to the Schlitz 
Palm Garden and had some refreshments. Marks said this 
show was going to be the biggest hit that ever struck the 
town. Of course, I had heard that before from other ad- 
vance men. 
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“Say, Harris,’’ said Marks, ‘‘let me write this article 


myself and wire it in to your paper, signing your name to it. 


It will be a big feather in your cap, especially when they 


hear of its wonderful success and how you called the turn.” 

I felt pretty good by this time, as 
Marks insisted upon doing all the treat- 
ing. After he had written the review I 
glanced over it and said, “‘But suppose 
this show is a frost. I will then lose my 
job.” 

But Marks insisted the show would 
be a big thing. I wired in the article 
just as he had written it, feeling deep 
down in my heart that this was the end 
of my days as a theatrical reporter. I 
went in to see the show.. The young 
lady playing opposite John Drew cre- 
ated a sensation in one scene. She was 
supposed to be intoxicated. She acted 
this part so naturally that the house 
came down with applause. This little 
lady was Maude Adams. 

The next morning all the critics with 
one accord proclaimed The Butterflies, 
with John Drew and Maude Adams, an 
unqualified success. The New York 
Dramatic News was the first paper to 
receive the news, which proved, of 
course, that their correspondent in Mil- 
waukee was wide-awake and knew his 
business. I received a fine letter from 
Leander Richardson, the editor, congratulating me upon 
my foresight, though all the glory belonged to my friend 
Ted Marks, and many a laugh we had over it in the years 
that followed. | 

There was another young lady who was making good in 
Milwaukee with the Salisbury Stock Company, playing 
leads, opening in Sweet Lavender, all the papers predicting 
for her a great future. Her mother came often to my office, 
where she would read all the latest New York dramatic 
papers. Every manager or singer would make a bee line 
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Ain Early Photograph of John Drew 


for my office, where I had a large 
in a room, upon which all the dra; 
and magazines could be found. T 
who was sixteen years of age at t] 
Eleanor Robson. Her mother t 
she had played in stock in the Y 
hoped some day that Eleanor e 
by some New York manager, a 
ambition to see her daughter a st; 
to say that she saw that day, as 
later she played in The Dawn o 
a performance which many will 


Stars on the Wayl 


PERE also came to my offi 
friend from whom I often bi 
with his daughter—a little girl 
teen, very pretty. He was anxio 
adopt the stage as a profession. 
her for me to hear her sing. Shi 
sweet and pleasing voice; all sh 
stage experience. Charles Horw 
Bowers were laying off in Milw 
time. I introduced her to Horwi 
her in hand and taught her sever: 
how to enter and make her exit fr 
rehearsing her faithfully for near] 
She procured an engagement i 
and was a hit immediately. Thi 
was Miss Leila McIntyre, who 
later married Johnny Hyams, ar 
been on the stage together fo: 
twenty years, known as Hyams. 
They have a beautiful daughter 
pose will follow in her mother’s 

I was pleased to see one day th: 
Brothers were to play my town. 
to conjure with in the early 80’ 
Max were German comedians anc 
with Maude Raymond—Mrs. G 
who was the ingénue, their con 
splendid one. Their names wel 
words throughout the West. \ 
conducted their orchestra as well 
all the songs for the show. Wey 
nightly and made a merry bunc 

I was anxious to get the publi 
to their compositions; but Gus, tl 
concern, said they were publishi 
music under the name of Roge 
but that if anything occurred so that they coul 
it, I would get the first call. 

They played several seasons with great succ 
at last came to me and said, ‘‘I have decided 
the music busi 
that we cannot 
ends properly. 
back to New Yo 
over all the publi 
to you.” 

Naturally I 
elated; but wl 
turned to New 
taken suddenly 
Max tried to goi 
the managemen 
Erlanger; but 
something missi 
lost without |! 
Consequentl} 
closed and Max 
returned to the 
ended the caree 
popular Germa! 
Maude Raymon 
from the stage. 

While I was 
my Chicago of 
young girl of 
years and a sé: 
woman came i 
whether we had any new songs that would 
girl. Max Hoffman, my pianist, husband 
Hoffman, played over several songs for her 
had gone I asked him who they were. He 
new ones as far as he was concerned, but tha 
a great many amateur singers playing the | 
and he supposed she was one of them. 

I was stopping with my family at the Hot 
for the summer. After dinner it was the ¢\ 
(Continued on Page 34) 
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ner Eight Performance 
Is Not To Be Had 


New Series Hupmobile Still Further 
Invades the Higher-Priced Field 


The tremendous success of this Hupmobile Eight 
has a deeper significance than you might grasp at 
first thought. 


It means in the fewest possible words that Hupmo- 
bile has invaded and conquered the highest possible 
fields of motor performance and overturned the high- 
priced precedents which have always governed that 


field. 


Eight-in-line cars have always been the goal of 
those who wanted the utmost, because they pro- 
vided a power flow and riding ease attainable in no 
other type. 


Hupmobile—always conceded by the entire industry . 


a master in engine and chassis design which are re- 
sponsible for its world-wide reputation for soundness 
and satisfaction—evolved a year ago a straight eight 
which was a revelation to those who had always be- 
fore paid the’ high-price penalty for superior eights. 


In the hands of 15,000 owners it has sought out and 
surpassed in brilliancy of action, oily smoothness and 
economy, every straight eight it encountered. 


The new series renders this comparison even more 
emphatically favorable to Hupmobile. 


There is nothing the costliest eights can do that is 
not matched and surpassed in Hupmobile behavior. 


It has precisely that complete blending of power 
impulses one into another, which has made the 


straight eight stand alone and apart from all other 
cars in velvety action. 


The straight eight principle contains within itself 
the very highest possibilities in motoring — but 
straight eights, like sixes, or fours, can be brilliant, 
indifferent or commonplace in translating these prin- 
ciples into qualities of performance. 


Hupmobile has translated that principle into the 
most brilliant possible performance. 


There is not an eight power plant in existence more 
soundly engineered than this, nor a performance 
program which can surpass it. 


Ordinary eights dwindle into insignificance in com- 
parison—extraordinary eights can do no more if 
they can do as much, in every essential of get-away, 
softness, silence, sustained power and speed, and 
economy of operation. 


The new series Hupmobile Eight comes to you as the 
closest approach to perfection the eight chassis has 
attained—designed, bodied, finished and trimmed 
with a richness appropriate to its mechanical ex- 
cellence. 


It comes to you likewise with a reassurance of first cost 
and a modesty of daily outlay.on gas and oil which 
constitutes it the engineering triumph of the year. 


Every enthusiastic anticipation these strong statements 
may arouse will be brilliantly borne out by any dem- 
onstration or comparison you wish to make. 


New Series 


IUPMOBILE EIGHT 


Now on display by Hupmobile Dealers and at the 
Chicago Automobile Show 


& 
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(Continued from Page 32) 
guests to sit around in the large parlor to smoke and chat. 
This same woman and little girl walked into the lobby, and 
spying me came over to me. 

The mother said, ““Oh, Mr. Harris, will you kindly ar- 
range with the manager of the hotel to allow my little 
daughter to sing a few numbers and give imitations?” 

I did so. After the little girl had finished her act I 
passed the hat and collected quite a sum of money, which 
I turned over to her. This little girl was Elsie Janis, who 
today is one of the well-known stars of this country. 

I recall that a few years later, when I had moved to New 
York, as I was sitting with Louis Werba, in Considine’s 
Café, Broadway and Forty-Second Street, where the pro- 
fession all congregated at that time, Miss Janis and her 
mother were seated at the next table. They were delighted 
to see me. She told me that Ziegfeld was going to allow 
her to do a few imitations the opening night of his Follies 
on the New York Roof, and she was so happy. After they 
had gone I made a bet with Louis Werba that if Elsie did 
go on she would be the hit of the bill. The opening night, 
between the first and secondacts, Miss Janis was announced 
as an added attraction. True to my prediction, she was a 
sensation, and the next night her name appeared in electric 
lights as the feature of the Follies. 

Two very popular actors who played Milwaukee in the 
Wizard of Oz company were Montgomery and Stone. We 
were inseparable companions for the week the show played. 
Later, when they went under the management of Charles 
B. Dillingham, I sent for Fred Stone and told him I had 
just published a new song, written by Bob Adams, entitled 
Christina Swanson, and asked him to sing and interpolate 
it in the new show. He did; and he sang the song the en- 
tire season, creating a great demand for it. They were a 
wonderful team and a great deal of sorrow was felt when 

* Dave Montgomery passed away. Since then Fred Stone, 
his wife and daughter have made a great success in their 
new show, Stepping Stones. Fred is still the same big- 
hearted boy he was when we first met twenty-five years ago. 


Two Bobs and Two Davids 


| Pats: ADAMS and Bob Alden were two song pluggers at 
that time, employed in my Chicago office. They 
wrote several comedy-song hits which I published for them. 
They decided to write a sketch for themselves and get a 
vaudeville engagement; but somehow or other as a vaude- 
ville team they were not successful. They came 
to New York just about the time I opened my 
New York office. I was pleased to see them. 
They tried to get an engagement, but to no 
avail. They had no reputation in vaudeville, 
consequently could not get an opening, pad 
both were very much discouraged. 

I told the boys the best thing for them to Bi 
would be to go to London. B. Feldman, one 
of the most enterprising publishers at that time 
over there, was a hustler and was known to all 
the managers of vaudeville throughout Eng- 
land. I gave them a letter to Mr. Feldman, 
and also wrote him personally and asked him 
to try to get them an engagement. I bought 
them their tickets, took them to the boat and 
wished them godspeed. 

The result was as I predicted. Mr. Feld- 
man procured them engagements in the halls 
in London. They were a big hit from the very 
opening performance—about the biggest hit 
in London of any American boys that ever 
played there. They were known as the Two 
Bobs and played two and three halls nightly. 
They both married English actresses and own 
homes over there. 

One day Al Woods, who was then of the firm 
of Woods, Sullivan & Harris, producers of mel- 
odramas, such as Nellie the Beautiful Cloak 
Model and many others of the type, asked my 
permission to use one of my song titles which 
they wished to produce as a play. I handed 
him alist and told him to take his choice, with 
the exception of After the Ball. He chose Cast 
Aside. The play was opened and proved very 
successful. He followed it with two other plays 
written around my songs, which were Fallen by 
the Wayside and One Night in June, both of 
which made money for the firm. 

Twenty-five years later I read in a theatrical 
paper that all Al Woods’ melodramas were to 
be sold to a big picture-producing concern and 
would be made into moving pictures, among 
them being my three old songs. I wrote to 
Mr. Woods, explaining to him that I had been 
willing to allow him the use of my songs for 
plays, but I reserved the rights of my titles for 
moving pictures. He wrote mea letter saying 
that I was right, that the three titles belonged 
to me, and thanked me for calling his atten- 
tion to the mistake. 
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I shall never forget the first time I met Dave Warfield. 
He was playing with a company in Milwaukee, and I intro- 
duced him to the Tombstone Club. When watching his 
performance, although he had only a small part, I felt that 
he had it in him to become a star some day. He told me 
that he had been engaged by Weber & Fields for their 
music hall in New York, and this was going to be his first 
big chance. He made good as far as his part of the per- 
formance was concerned, but he was only one of many 
actors playing at that time with Weber & Fields. On a 
visit to New York I dropped in to see the Weber & Fields 
performance. After the show I met Dave, who was de- 
lighted to see me. He took my arm and we walked down 
Broadway to a well-known restaurant, at that time patron- 
ized by nearly all the profession playing Broadway— 
Martin’s. 

Warfield said confidentially, ‘“‘Charles, I am in a quan- 
dary. My season closes here shortly with Weber & Fields 
and they want me to sign up for another season.” 

“Well,” said I, ““why don’t you? Your money is safe 
and they are good boys. You are with a great cast and are 
getting a reputation.”’ 

““Yes,’’ said he, ‘that may be true; but I have some- 
thing else on my mind that I want to tell you. I received a 
letter from a very dear friend of mine in San Francisco who 
is coming to New York. He has a play called The Auc- 
tioneer and he wants to star me in the production. He is 
unknown here as yet, but you are going to hear from him 
some day. His name is David Belasco, and take it from 
me, he is some stage manager.” 

“Are you going to accept his proposition?” I asked. 

“Well, that’s a question. You see, it might be a failure, 
and then where would I get off?” 

“But, Dave,” said I, ‘‘you will then have been a star; 
and even though the play was a frost, the managers will 
not blame you. Once having been a star, you will be 
entitled to more money from other managers.” 

“There is something in that,” said he. ‘I will think it 
over.” 

A few months later I read in our local papers that David 
Warfield was to appear at the Davidson Theater in a new 
play staged by David Belasco, entitled The Auctioneer. I 
occupied a box the opening night, with my father, mother 
and wife. What a performance he gave! There was not a 
dry eye in the house when the curtain fell on the last act. 
He received a wonderful ovation. I was proud of myfriend, 
and was glad to see that he had accepted Mr. Belasco’s 


Maude Raymond, the Wife of Gus Rogers, and Soubrette With 
the Rogers Brothers 
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proposition to star. I met him after the show 
him across the street to the Palm Garden. 

When I introduced him to my family my r 
looking at him rather strangely, then said, “Bu 
field, where is Rachel?” 

Dave was taken aback for a moment. Its 
Rachel was the name of Dave’s wife in the pl 
mother was still dreaming of the play she hi 
nessed, it all appeared so real to her. 

“Why, Mrs. Harris,’’ said he, ‘‘she is not r 
She is only my stage wife.” ; 

“Oh,” said mother, ‘‘I forgot. It was all so; 
I thought you would surely walk in here with 

We all had a good laugh, and Dave maintain 
the greatest compliment any artist could rece 


The Boys of Tin Pan Alley 


AVE followed that success with The Music. 

everyone knows of that wonderful master: 
staged by Mr. Belasco. Warfield is in the milli 
today, but he deserves every dollar. I know h 
worked for it, how he studied and how he 5 
height of his ambition was realized when he 
favorite character, Shylock, a season or two 
all the critics proclaimed his masterpiece. 

In 1898 I visited my office in New York, 
Twenty-Eighth Street, and my memory will a 
around dear old Tin Pan Alley, and I often : 
soul-stirring times. It was only one block lon 
on the east by Broadway and on the west by 
nue. What a lane of hilarious melody; tin- 
working overtime, day and night, continuo 
doubt if such a happy-go-lucky crowd of boy 
congregated on one block in any street before. 

One of the earliest of the popular-song publis 
street was the firm of M. Witmark & Sons. A 
the head of the concern, Isadore, was about ty 
of age, his brother Julius was about eighteen 
about fifteen. Talk about hustlers! They cer 
wonderful boys. M. Witmark, the dad of th 
formerly been a printer owning a small printin 
ment. The first song they published was T 
Turned Toward the Wall, followed by The § 
Paradise Alley and many other popular songs 0 

Just next door to this concern were two Sar 
boys who had opened up a publishing house a 
chance in the big city. They wer 
Schlam. 

Sandwiched in between these tw 
the New York Clipper, which was 
of bringing thousands of professio 
and actors to Tin Pan Alley. 

F. A. Mills, known as Kerry Mi 
and publisher, was directly opposi 
York Clipper. He published Ras 
rade, Happy Days in Dixie, Whist 
and At a Georgia Camp Meeting. 

Next door to Mills was anc 
writer—Charles B. Ward—who ha 
into the publishing business with 
hit. There was a large canvas sigr 
across his building advertising th 
the song, And the Band Played ( 
was very popular and a great mi 
visited his office. 

Opposite was the Harry Von Ti 
Publishing Company, announcing 
in large letters upon its windows, M 
Hampshire Home. 

The Leo Feist Music Publishing 
was also located on that block and 
ging Abe Holzman’s new instrun 
Smoky Mokes. While, not to bi 
next door was Joseph Stern & Co., 
Sweet Rosie O’Grady and The I 
Child. 

Howley, Haviland & Dresser we 
ing all Paul Dresser’s songs, amon; 
the Banks of the Wabash. | 

H. W. Petrie also was located in | 
publishing his own compositions, | 
Don’t Want to Play in Your Yard 

Shapiro, Bernstein & Co. wer 
along, making a name for themsel’ 

Jerome Remick, the Detroit m 
lisher, also had an office located i! 
Alley. Doty & Brill, two live you) 
were composing and publishing the 

My staff at that time consiste 
Ruby and Leo Wood as song plu} 
La Rue, arranger; Meyer ae 
manager and plugger. 

Tin Pan Alley in those days : 
minded me of Baxter Street, where 
ing men held out; and where, if | 
happened to pass through the *! 
(Continued on Page 145; 
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are advantages for every Buick 


the Buick Motor Company 


‘ship has made Buick one of the 
2st institutions in the country. 
s of Buicks have the assurance 
eir cars never will lose value 
oming ‘‘orphans.”’ 


‘ship has enabled Buick to per- 
‘ation-wide service organization. 


These 


! are the Benefits 
— of BUICK LEADERSHIP 


in the popularity and leadership © 
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A Buick owner finds his car taken care 
of, in the same intelligent, courteous 
way, wherever he drives. 


And leadership has enabled Buick to 
put an amazing amount of value into 
every car it builds. For leadership 
means volume. And volume means 
great savings accomplished in the man- 
ufacture of Buick motor cars. 


Volume means that the finest materials 
cost less than inferior products pur- 
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chased in smaller quantities. It has 
enabled Buick engineers to design 
Buick motor cars to the highest 
standards of quality and keep their sell- 
ing price at the lowest possible level. 


Buick’s outstanding value is the direct 
outcome of Buick’s commanding posi- 
tion in the motor car industry. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY 


Flint ~ Division of General Motors Corporation ~ Michigan 
Canadian Factories: McLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ontario 
Branches in all Principal Pioneer Builders of 


Cities— Dealers Everywhere Valve-in- Head Motor Cars 
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of him twice; anyway, not serious. She’d be a beauti- 

ful dumb-bell, Mame would, if she was better looking. 
As it is, she’s only a 50 per center that breathes hard on 
account of her adenoids and talks easy 
because it comes natural. But while 
there may not be much in her head, 
there’s a lot of romanceinhersoul. Ill 
say so. She’s just full of it, and this 
was only a sample. 

“T bet you fall for him sooner or 
later, Tess,’’ says she. 

“Eh?” says I. ‘“‘What him?” 

““Ah, so’s your aunt!”’ says Mame. 
““Who was it was just treatin’ himself 
to a double eyeful of 
you? Mr. Shea, I 
mean.” 

“The new house 
detective?”’ says I. 

TAS id ale! 

°“O-h I. dongs i 
know,’’ she goes on. 
“He’s a dandy-lookin’ 8 
young feller, you So iesien 
can’t deny that.” 4 

“Why should I?” 
says I. “But he 
might be Mr. Apol- 
linaris himself and 1 
could let him stroll by 
the counter without 
running a tempera- 
ture; and as for fall- 
ing for every < 

“Yes, I gotta admit 
you’re hard-boiled, 
Tess,’ says Mame; 
“but there always 
comes a time, as they 
say in the movies. 
And Inotice your eyes 
ain’tso frosty as usual 
when you give him 
the up-and-down.” 

“You’d be a heap 
more useful, Mame,’” 
Says, Wi aclde c¥aoas 
watched to see what 
customers wanted 
and took less notice 
of my eyes.” 

“Ah, don’t get grouchy, Tess,’ 
human, ain’t 1? And you know them eyes of yours 

“Check!” says I. ‘‘Say, I have to listen to that sort of 
stuff all day from old sports and young sports, until I have 
a notion to wear shell-rimmed cheaters with green glass in 
’em. Lay off the lamps, will you? And forget Mr. Shea.” 

“All right,” says Mame; ‘“‘but he ain’t gonna forgot 
‘em. He’s good and gone on you, Mr. Shea is.”’ 

“Say, where did you collect all this scandal, Mame?” 
says I. ‘‘And where have I been all the while? He has 
hardly opened his head to me, so why should he get so 
confidential with you?”’ 

“He don’t hafta,’ says she. “I can tell by the way he 
looks at you—like you was sumpn in a stained-glass win- 
dow. Yeah! He’ll be tellin’ you all about it one of these 
days when he gets his courage worked up, and my guess 
is you'll be stretchin’ an ear. Ain’t such a bad job he’s got, 
and he’s a fine big feller with be 

“Ah, sign off, sign off, Mame!”’ says I, weary. “Don’t 
you see somebody waiting at the magazine counter?” 

But with a hunch like that handed me, I couldn’t help 
being some curious about this pink-cheeked sleuth with the 
wide-set blue eyes and the heavy black eyebrows. ’Course 
I had noticed him sizing me up as he drifts through the 
lobby; but when you’ve tended a news and candy counter 
as long as I have, one more male with the eye-rolling habit 
don’t mean much. First off, I took him for a hick guest and 
it was a couple of weeks before I discovered he was on the 
staff. 

““Where’d you dig up the new detecatiff?’’ I asks the 
assistant manager. 

“Shea?” says he. “Oh, he was night watch in the 
kitchen and spotted those pantry helpers who were ship- 
ping out our silver in the garbage cans. Neat bit of work, 
that was, so I brought him up and put him on the main 
floor. Hasn’t shown much yet, but I’m giving him a 
chance to make good. I believe he’s clever.” 

“Maybe he is, at that,” says I. 

If he was, he concealed it well, for he acts to me like a 
bird who’s stalling around at something he don’t know 


if EXPECT if it hadn’t been for Mame I’d never thought 


’ says she. ‘‘I’m only 


” 


By Sewell Ford 
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“What?’’ I Gasps. Ne 

‘“‘Not —Not That Onet * 
Why, Aloysius Sheal 
She’s NoMoreaLady 
Crook Than id 


much about; and when I hear he’s been a rookie cop that 
got dropped, and that he won a knock-out purse at an 
amateur boxing night and then quit when a big manager 
offered to train him for some regular bouts, why, I wonders 
if he’s as deep as he looks. You can’t always tell about 
these quiet ones. Sometimes they know too much to talk, 
and then again it’s because they haven’t much to say. 

So I starts stringing him along. Next time I catches 
him peering at me I gives him a twinkle; not full voltage, 
you understand, but just a half-power flicker. It registers 
though. I’ve hardly turned to arrange the periodicals be- 
fore he has edged up to the stand. 

“Yes, sir?” says I, shifting to the baby stare. 

He shuffles his feet and tints up under the eyes, but he 
manages to say what’s on his mind. 

“T expect we’d better be gettin’ acquainted, hadn’t we, 
Miss Tessie?” he asks. 

“T’ve stood it so far without,” says I, “‘and I’m willing 
to keep up the struggle.” 

That gets a squirm out of him, but he keeps them wide- 
set eyes steady. 

“You got a tart tongue in your head, young lady,” 
says he. 

“Maybe I don’t need it with all these would-be sheiks 
wearing their elbows out on my counters,” says I. 

He takes his off prompt and shoves his hands in his 
pockets. 

“If you’re listin’ me in that class, you’ve got me wrong,” 
says he. 


g <4 ye omnarmmennae 


“How distressing!’’ says I. ‘‘And here I } 
myself you was giving me a look now and 
mistake, eh?” 

He’s some fussed, but he comes out of it. 

“Any guy who wouldn’t look twice at you 
his eyes a square deal,”’ says he. 

“‘Pret-ty, pret-ty!”’ says I. ‘I guess they 
any better’n that out in the desert. Go on, 
next line?” 

Say, he can look more or less savage when 
square chin of his and gets a furrow betwee 
eyebrows. 

“Ah, save that josh stuff for some lobby liza 
stopping!” says he. ‘And listen, sister; 
more from me than I ever told any other jai 
mean to spill’ it, either, and there ain’t gc 
more. I’m through.” 

“My, my, what arough one!’’ says I. “He 
us. But how about that urge of yours to get 

Forgetting tha 

Shea?”’ 
“Tam not,” says 
ing the force is pai 
“e as I dope it, for 
tellin’ who I'll h 
with next—or on 

“Ohe 
I. “Ine 
a comp 
guests | 
changed 
have an 
would yc 

“Both 
he. “I’d 
excuse t] 

“Ther 
think on: 
“Drop 1 
Mr. She 
have anc 
business 

“That 
“Any 1 
chesty In 
to beas 
Well, that wa: 
scrappy start, but 
sort of like havi 
back at me that y 
of ’em do. Mostl 
being mushy, or 
fresh. This big-t 
different. He hasi 
line and it’s easy to get him fussed, b 
to tell any lady kidder where she gi 
what I’d call a barnyard disposition, 
don’t exactly strut around, roosterlik 
if he believed pullets and hens shoul) 
place. Anyway, he takes himself and 
or less serious. | 

’*Course I can’t help joshing him s 
have to make it mild and know wher. 
we both had each other guessing a bit, and | 
why we gradually got on such a friendly foot 
in the habit of stopping for a minute or 80} 
times a day, and occasionally hanging up bel! 

\ 
| 


ble pillar while he scouts around the lobby 0 
elevators. Within a fortnight I’m calling him 
he’s calling me Tessie. Also he seems glad | 
give him about suspicious chair warmer 
some of the things he’s working on. x | 
You’d be surprised, too, to know how much’ 
is pulled in a joint the size of the Gloriana; ?) 
ging by the bellhops to suicides and shot 
among the guests. Enough to keep a force 4 
tives busy, or at least that’s the bluff they thr 
it will be a pastry chef who’s caught running | 
still in the boiler room, and the next they'll a 
a gang of fake oil-stock promoters operating 
best suites. And always there are lost jewel! 
and sometimes mislaid hubbies to be traced. 
“What beats me,”’ I tells him, ‘‘is how ya 
the crooks from among so many regular pe’ 
the trick?” 
“T don’t know how the others work,” says' 
way is to watch for restless hands and shifi 
see, a party who’s straight and goin’ about 
ness don’t have to think what to do with his}! 
ain’t always rollin’ his eyes here and there. J 
apt to be up to something.” : } 
(Continued on Page “— 
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On the one hand, a supreme achievement in the 
higher price field; on the other, a car built to give 
most economical transportation, and between 
the two, a whole range of style, value and per- 
formance leaders—all of them better cars for 
the surpassing value in their Bodies by Fisher 
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(Continued from Page 36) 

“Sounds reasonable,” says I. “Still, there might be 
nervous ones, or folks who were worried about this or that, 
and you could easy make a mistake.” 

Aloysius looks wise and hunches his wide shoulders. 

“You gotta use your bean all the time,” says he. 

“Think of that!’’ says I, admiring. 

Somehow I’d never felt the same about the two other 
sleuths that I’d seen padding around ever since I’ve been 
here. But they were both sort of poddy, middle-aged 
ginks with grown-up families and a fondness for loafing in 
the head porter’s office. I always thought they spent most 
of their time drilling around, swapping jokes with the room 
clerks and waiting to punch the clock. 

But Aloysius seems different. In the first place he’s 
young, and he is almost as good looking as Mame says. 
Has a wonderful build too. There’s no doubt he could 
pack an awful wallop with either of those big fists of his, if 
he ever cut loose with ’em. More than that, though, is 
that sober, broody look he’s worked up lately. Kind of 
mysterious, you know. Gets you wondering what he’s 
thinking about and who he’s trailing. I’d find myself 
looking after him and waiting for him to stop at the stand. 

“‘Didn’t I tell you?”’ says Mame. “You and Mr. Shea 
are gettin’ mighty chummy.” 

“Tf you can get a thrill out of that, Mame, you’re wel- 
come,” says I. 

But I didn’t tell her he’d taken me to a couple of shows 
and once to a cabaret dinner, nor what a rotten dancer I 
discovered he was. That muscle-bound fox-trot effort of 
his almost cured any weakness I might have for Aloysius; 
and I must admit that when he’s gussied up for evening he 
isn’t half so imposing as when he’s strolling around the 
hotel in his neat business suit with his badge pinned to his 
right suspender. Nor is he much of a chatterbox. 

As a sleuth, though, he’s more or less fascinating, and I 
expect it was that line of his that got me. Oh, yes! First 
thing I knew I was falling for Aloysius. I found myself 
gazing into the clear blue eyes, noticing the way the color 
spread in his cheeks when he got telling me about some 
case, and remembering the clean curve of his chin. Also 
when he confides to me that he hopes to get a break soon 
that’ll make him solid with the management, I cheers 
him up. 


“Your Lady Friend Goes to a Hock Shop and Leaves Part of the Swag on a Ticket”’ 


“Tt’ll come,” says I. ‘One of these days you'll pull 
something big. You’re bound to.” 

‘All I ask is a chance, believe me,”’ says he. 

And it wasn’t two days later before he comes whispering 
husky about the mystery of the red arrows. 

“Eh?” says I. “Red arrows? Where?”’ 

“‘ All along the south corridor on the tenth floor,’’ says he. 

“What kind of arrows?” I asks. 

“Cut out of red paper and stuck on the walls,’”’ says he. 

“What for?” says I. 

Aloysius does the shoulder hunch and shakes his head. 

““Nobody seems to know,” says he. “First off it was 
reported by a scrub woman, two or three days ago. She 
says she washed ’em off, but next mornin’ they was there 
again. Then a chambermaid got panicky about it and quit. 
Finally the housekeeper comes to the manager with the 
tale.’ They put Collins on it, but his idea is that some kid 
musta stuck ’em there. Next Meyers goes up and has a 
look. He thinks one of the bellhops is tryin’ to have some 
fun with us. So they sent me.” 

“Well?” says I. 

‘‘Here’s one of the arrows,”’ says he, opening a pocket- 
book and producing it. “‘I pried it off with my knife. No, 
don’t touch it, Tessie. Might spoil the finger print.” 

““Gosh!”’ says I. “‘That’s so. What—what you going 
to do with it?” 

“Put it under a glass first,’’ says he. ‘It’s what we call 
aclew. I gottastudy it. Don’t say a word, mind you.” 

“Not me,” says I. ‘But I don’t see what you can get 
out of a little thing like that.” 

He looks important and mysterious as he walks off, and 
I don’t hear anything more until the middle of the next 
forenoon, when he sidles up to the stand, scouts around 
cautious and beckons me close. 

“Know anything about them parties in Suite 1015?” 
he asks. 

“‘Lemme see,’”’ says I, reaching for my standing-order 
list. ‘‘Oh, yes! Mr. and Mrs. Cheever Myles. They have 
one morning paper left, no evening editions, and there are 
three magazines charged up. I remember—travel maga- 
zines. He asked for ’em special. A sort of soft-spoken, 
mild-eyed bird, this Cheever Myles. Wears a close- 


, 


trimmed mustache and a little goatee. Dresses sort of odd.” 
“How about her?”’ asks Aloysius. 
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“Don’t know which she is,” says I. ‘‘ What { 
do with the red arrows?” 

**T’d like to know,”’ says he. 
door.” : 

“Well, of all things!’”’ I gasps. 

Not that this news meant anything special t 
way he says it sounds like this was the whole 
was, I don’t get it. ‘ 

““You—you mean somebody’s putting som 
the Myleses?”’ I asks. 

He droops his eyelids and waggles his head 

“‘T don’t mean anything of the kind,”’ says h 

““Couldn’t some youngster have done it?” [Ts 

“No kids on that floor since last week,”’ says 
another thing—did you ever see any paper lil 
fore? Blood red, ain’t it? And it’s shiny on o 
has stickum on the other. I took it to a whol 
where they handle all kinds of paper and they 
was never made on this side. Said it was Tur 
So it’s foreign.” 

“Then that lets the Myleses out, doesn’t it 
‘“‘He’s American, all right. Asked me where he 
Boston Transcript anyway.” ’ 

“Tt don’t let ’em out with me,” says Aloysius, 
been abroad, that pair. You ought to see the | 
got stored in the basement—covered with 
labels—Cairo, Port Said, Jerusalem. And in o 
places they must have got the paper them arro 
from.” 

“Oh!”’ says I. 
themselves?” 

“Well, who else could?” says he. “ Who cou 
kind of paper?”’ 

He had me stopped there, with my mouth 9 

“But what’s the idea?”’ says I. “‘ What’s the 
piece?”’ 

“‘There’s a plot, all right,” says he. 
some kind.”’ 

“Why,” says I, “‘he looks less like a crook tha 
I ever saw. Almost ladylike, he is.” 

“Some of the worst ones are that kind,” say: 
“‘Smoother’n silk on the surface, but underneat 
nails—ready for anything.” % 

(Continued on Page 82) 
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A Value that only General Motors could achieve 


General Motors now presents, through its Oak- 
land Division, the new Pontiac Six . . . a quality 
car specifically developed to dominate the field 
of low cost sixes—and to introduce into that field 
certain inducements to ownership other than that 
of price. 


To overcome the limitations of ordinary perform- 
ance, ordinary appearance, ordinary comfort, 
ordinary quality—to prevent the sacrifice of es- 
sential motoring virtues in an endeavor to attain 
the attraction of price alone—there has been 
brought to bear on the development of this new 
Six the entirety of General Motors’ engineering 
skill, manufacturing experience, production fa- 


cilities and purchasing power. 
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In its field, and at its price, the new Pontiac Six 
with body by Fisher is an achievement no less 
epochal and important than the invention of the 
first six-cylinder engine. This is true simply and 
solely because the Pontiac Six introduces ele- 
ments of beauty, size, stamina, comfort and 
brilliant performance entirely without precedent. 


The new Pontiac Six is now being displayed by 
Oakland-Pontiac dealers. You are invited to 
inspect it and urged to go pre- 


pared for a revelation in quality 

car design and construction S 

. . . for only General Motors 

could produce such a car—and 

price it so unexpectedly low! y 


The Pontiac Six, Companion Car to the Oakland Six, is built and distributed by’ the 
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“What — What's That You Say?"’ 


EFORE Edward was born Mrs. Carson prayed that 

B her child might be a genius. She was not at all par- 

ticular what sort of genius. A musical wunderkind, 

an infant prodigy playing with paints and pencils instead of 

marbles and baseball bats, a babe who would lisp in num- 

bers, it mattered little to Mrs. Carson. Genius, after all, 
is genius, no matter how it is made manifest. 

Always Mrs. Carson had yearned passionately and 
vainly for what she called the finer things of life. She 
really meant that she wanted to stand in such flickering 
limelight as plays on one who writes, or paints, or makes 
music. And she had no more talent for any of these things 
than her excellent negro cook. 

When she knew that, as she said, ‘‘a little stranger was 
coming to bless our home,”’ she gave up for herself and cen- 
tered her hopes on the little stranger. She read a great deal 
during this time, books which she felt were strong and vital, 
and she went to concerts and to art galleries and museums 
so as not to miss a trick anywhere. And then she prayed. 
Funny, selfish, self-centered prayers, prayers that were 
nothing but a greedy gimme, sugared over with the forms 
and phrases of pious devotion. 

When Edward was born, and as his infancy unfolded, 
Mrs. Carson was certain that her prayer had been an- 
swered. Edward was not as other babies. He was a quiet, 
healthy child, a little over-plump for beauty, and with an 
immense superior gravity upon him. 

“Funny. kid, he never laughs,” said his father. Mr. 
Carson had a well-run shoe store and was himself given to 
jocundities which had no concern with the finer things of 
life. But what young Edward lacked in laughter he made 
up in tears. He could yell like an Indian when he wanted 
anything, bawl himself hoarse and purple if his bottle 
wasn’t ready or if he wasn’t taken up and walked when 
he fancied it. 

Edward in David Copperfield suits, looking just too 
cute—though still bulgy and fattish—was very much like 
Edward in long dresses. He went to kindergarten and did 
very well there, though he was, his teacher thought, “‘anti- 
social,’’ and showed a deplorable tendency to hang on to 
the games and toys and claim them wholly for himself. 
Also, in the games he sometimes did mean tricks, pinching 


or tripping up a child smaller than himself with malice 
aforethought. Sweet reasoning with him brought no ref- 
ormation. 

In the meantime Mrs. Carson was not neglecting the 
home culture of herson. She played Bach and Beethoven 
to him on the phonograph, she gave him picture books 
composed of reproductions of The World’s Masterpieces in 
Art—with the nudes left out—and she read poetry to him 
by the yard. Toward music and masterpieces, however, 
Edward displayed only an impatient boredom. But 
poetry—ah, that was something else again, Mawruss. He 
was enchanted by the sound of singing words. He had an 
excellent memory, and before he was five could repeat most 
of Thanatopsis and The Psalm of Life. At six he could, and 
did, spout the Ode on the Intimations of Immortality, as 
well as Bryant’s Forest Hymn, Whittier’s Eternal Good- 
ness, and the what-is-so-rare section of Lowell’s Sir 
Launfal. 

At school he was a solitary figure. His bullying kinder- 
garten manners did not go among the hardy youngsters of 
his class, and if he could not have what he wanted, be first 
in everything and win all the games, Edward did not care 
to play. 

His mother consoled him. 

“They’re just ordinary little boys who aren’t half as 
clever as you are, and they’ll never amount to anything 
when they grow up.” 

“You oughtn’t to talk to him like that, Kate,” Mr. 
Carson told his wife. ‘‘I like to see a kid get along with 
other kids.” 

“‘T only tell him what is the truth,” said Mrs. Carson, 
retreating grandly to the heights. ‘‘The truth hurts no 
one. Edward is a genius, and he should recognize his dif- 
ference from common children as soon as possible. It’s the 
proper implanting of the thought seed from which great 
acts shall spring.”’ 

“Mr. Carson retreated to the shoe store, where he told 
his bookkeeper, Mr. Stack, that the wife was bent on ruin- 
ing the boy, and there wasn’t anything he could do about 
it short of sending the little fella away to school some- 
where, and he was too young for that, let alone what a bat- 
tle there’d be with the wife if he tried it. 


ILLUSTRATED 


He Sat Up in Bed, His Eyes Gleaming With Amazed Anger. 


January 


Bak. GRANT REY 


“Let Me See That Letter”’ 


“Don’t start anything you can’t finish,” said 
sapiently. ‘Maybe things aren’t as bad as yo! 
Lotsa kids get funny streaks, but they grow | 
when they get in their teens.” 

In spite of Mr. Stack’s optimism, Edward di’ 
out of it. Instead he grew farther and farther in) 
deniably his brain was good, and his omnivore} 
showed in all his school work, especially in I 
classes. Every teacher of English that Edward: 
the third grade up, was pleased and astonisl! 
themes and compositions. One and all, they: 
their pleasure and astonishment to Mrs. Carso 

Mrs. Carson kept all the manuscripts of } 
juvenile compositions—they would be hand, 
years when his biography was being written. 
bought him books—whatever he wanted, anc! 
happily at the titles he selected. He quickly of 
favorite Tennyson and Longfellow. He was hil 
teens when he began to turn toward the sophis} 
intelligentzia, the cognoscenti, and if he likedP 
which were a bit overripe, his mother did not 
gave her a thrill to see his bookcases full of| 


difficulty in pronouncing. Nobody could have! 7 
say Nietzsche, for example, in public. Ands 
Casanova was one of those old Roman emperors 


It was not until Edward was a freshman at @ 
he found any friends, and they were few enouf 
the noble university selected by Mrs. Cars 
worthy to be honored as Edward’s alma ma 
covered several other youngsters who had his @ 
for books, his own sublime conceit for the f 
them had read infinitely more than he, an 
him to catch up with them. He also began 
feverishly and to dip into the less restra 
French literature. He started a library of 
tion of a junior whom he much admired. 7 

With four or five kindred spirits he form 
club, informal, but intended to be highly imp} 
was called, modestly, Talk. They discussed © 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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What Jewett Means a 


New-Day Car 


means a car with instant acceleration—a flashing —it means an ease of steering and control that makes 
k-up’’ that shoots you through trafic quick as thought. your car seem responsive more to your wish than to your 
ut it means, also, equally quick ‘‘stopping’’—the in- touch. 


4, unfailing, cushioned stop possible only with Paige- —it means an uncanny ability to slip into parking places 
traulic 4-wheel brakes. unbelievably small. 


“means, too, wider, freer, clearer vision than any —and it means a generous interior roominess—roomy 
ser car has ever had—almost complete elimination of comfort rivaling that of the biggest sedans. And it means, 
deadly ‘‘blind spot.’”’ too, a quality Sedan, Paige-Built. 

Q ENG) w 


as have been speedy motor cars before this ..economical cars. 

comfortable cars . . easily steered cars . . quickly accelerated cars 
. . but until The New-Day Jewett there never was one car embody- 
ing every last one of these essential Jewett qualities! Three min- 
utes after you take the wheel of this New-Day Jewett . . you’ll know 
that Paige, and only Paige, has built a truly new-day car. 


Meee -DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY: +: DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


> 


f. o. b. Detroit. Taxes extra 
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(Continued from Page 40) 
whether they knew anything about it or not, and mostly 
they didn’t. They made phrases. They planned futures. 
James Faris intended to become the editor of a literary 
magazine—a literary magazine which would be, oh, so dif- 
ferent. They would shatter all the old fellows, they would 
build up the new, the very newest. They would advance 
the world’s thought by leaps and bounds. 

Then there was Rodney Graham. He was going to write 
plays—plays of such savage naturalism that O’Neill and 
Elmer Rice and Lawson would retire to the infant class. 
Rodney confessed that he himself was often terrified by 
the tragic power of his potential dramas. 

John Raines, the oldest of the group, was a poet—no 
going-to-be about it. He had already had two poems pub- 
lished in a magazine so far advanced that it paid nothing 
for contributions. One was called Mad Episode in a 
Bagnio; the other, Tortured Dahlias. 

The fifth and last member of Talk, Oley Dirk, destined 
himself as a novelist, and intended to lose no chance of go- 
ing down to the depths of human experience to gain mate- 
rial for his books, and the deeper he had to go, so much the 
better. Nothing was too low for Oley. 

These various selections and adoptions didn’t leave 
much for Edward except criticism, so he decided that he 
would become the world’s best literary critic, the one to 
whom struggling authors would bring their works in fear 
and trembling and abject abasement. He also felt he 
would like to edge in on John Raines’ poetical sphere, but 
he didn’t say much about that because John was jealous of 
his, as he called it, established reputation. 

In the various sessions of Talk, the entire group was very 
severe onform. Form had to be abolished absolutely. No 
paragraphs, no sentences, no capital letters, no punctua- 
tion marks, no stipulated length of line, or arrangement of 
accent. As for spelling—that should be done according to 
their own individual ideas of beauty. Should any word 
look more beautiful with a change in its conventional spell- 
ing, that change should be made. Receive, for instance, 
might seem more beautiful to John spelled “‘receeve,”’ or to 
Oley “‘reseve,” or to Edward “‘recieve’’—in which case each 
was free to spell as he listed. Freedom—freedom in all 
things was the watchword of Talk. 

Though their main business was, of course, to develop a 
philosophy of life based on utter freedom, the members of 
Talk sometimes strayed into lighter themes. Girls—types 
of girls; blond girls, red-haired girls, dusky dashing girls; 


The Hours Passed Easily Away in Company With Those Whose Only Real Activity Was With the Jawbone 


their physical, mental and moral attributes; their in- 
feriority to man; their place in the world as mistress and 
wife and servant and mother. 

Oley Dirk burst out laughing at this. ‘I wish my cousin 
Hilda could hear us,” he said. ‘‘She’s a big husky Valky- 
rie, with a temper. Anybody told her she was an inferior 
she’d push him in the face.’’ He looked round at the as- 
sembled members of Talk. Weedy and flabby they un- 
doubtedly were. ‘“‘Why, she could lick the whole bunch of 
us with one hand tied behind her.” 

Talk looked coldly at Oley, for they had all suspected 
that he was not wholly sincere in his condemnation of the 
writers whom they, in Kreymborg’s words, called “‘the 
cheap, noisy chorus of happy-enders, optimists, uplifters, 
prettifiers and puritans,’”’ nor did they feel sure that his 
novels were going to be as free and low as he prophesied. 
This tactless comment on the athleticism, or lack of it, of 
his friends put him definitely beyond the pale. 

‘“‘As if muscles mattered,” said John Raines indignantly. 
“A coarse hunk of raw meat—compared with the delicate 
nerve ganglions of the brain ——’’ he paused. ‘By Jupi- 
ter—there’s an idea for a corking verse in that.” 

Edward thought so, too, but did not say so. Instead, in 
perfect secrecy, he wrote a sonnet, called it The Amazon, 
and sent it to a magazine. 

It had a delicate flavor of decadence, and as he elected 
to submit it to an editor whose tastes ran toward mauve 
and violet literature, it was accepted and paid for—one 
dollar a line—fourteen dollars! Edward’s delight at this 
recognition was intense, but he concealed the emotion as 
bourgeois. Art for art’s sake had been so often exulted in 
at the sessions of Talk, he could not seem to be pleased 
by art for fourteen dollars’ sake. 

Edward, of all his friends, cultivated James Faris only 
because he knew that if James kept on wanting to be an 
editor, his people were wealthy enough to buy him a maga- 
zine and start one for his plaything. Besides, James had 
been to Paris. More and more Edward was coming to see 
that life in America was impossible—there were too many 
utterly common people absorbed in utterly common lives. 
Moreover, he knew that his father and mother were among 
the very most utterly of the common. To go home for va- 
cations irked him frightfully, and now that he had had a 
poem published, his mother’s extravagant elation, her 
adoring praise, her constant parrot-like affirmation that he 
was a genius and she had always known it, bored him to 
excess. 
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His father had been impressed also, but j 
way. ‘‘How much did you say you got for it 
after reading The Amazon’s fourteen lines, 
filled out a page. 

“‘T got fourteen dollars.” 

Mr. Carson reread the verse. Then he deliy 
ion from a full heart. ‘‘The editor’s a damn f 

In his last year at college Edward wrote 
specimens of verse and sold one of them. He 
a very usual scheme to make his name knoy 
successful if somewhat precious older writ 
school he felt he would eventually belong. H 
of them a letter over which he slaved, a lette 
discussed the older man’s work or some part: 
in his admiration with a bit of criticism, an 
whole thing so neatly between respect and 
tion that all of those addressed replied. (€ 
genuous than the others, invited him for a 
they might thresh out his implied dissents, 
cepted and did very well in the réle of a woul 

This visit, and the correspondence he ope 
other writers would give him a start, he kn 
came out of college. He was going to need it. 
no honors; most of his classmates sheered ¢ 
instinctively disliking his cold and selfish eg 
had disbanded in his junior year, for John Rai 
graduated the year before, and Rodney Gra 
pelled with a very black mark attached to hi 

Only James Faris and Edward were left, 
family was bringing pressure to bear on him 
business of earning his own living. This dish 
faint hope that James might be set up as ama 
and thus provide an open pathway toward his 
future. 

But even James’ possible defection into 
house did not really alarm Edward. He fe 
certain that he was destined to become Ame 
letters. To do him justice, he had worked | 
quired certain excellent things—an easy k 
French and of Italian, a smattering of Germ 
quaintance with the literature of these three ¢ 
a better one of English and American literati 
than these was a detachment and perspective 
edge, along with that sort of sophisticated 
called Continental, and a quite genuine 
flair for words in themselves, and words arr: 
of elegance. 


(Continued on Page 60) . 
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ar Manufacturers Give You 
_ Full Moneys Worth 


But they recognize the necessity for 
Gabriel Snubbers and prepare the follow- 
i ing cars at the factory for Gabriels- 


Aj ax, Durant N ash“: 
Buick Essex, Oakland 
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Se 3 Buick’: Flint” Oldsmobile’: 
| Case Flint’ Reo 
Chandler Gray Reo * 


™ Chevrolet GMCTruck Rickenbacker” 
Chrysler™ Hudson Rickenbacker’ 
Cleveland Jewett Star 
Davis Moon Studebaker“ 
Dodge Nash*«* Velie 
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In The Saturday Evening Post of January fae : 
16, we listed 22 American cars and 19 Ow . IC \ 


: ; a 7 
European cars on which Gabriel Snub- al) ASA 
bers are standard factory equipment 


“The Gabriel Snubber Manufacturing Company 
Cleveland,Ohio —Toronto,Canada 


rabriel 
Snubbers 


There is but one Snubber, in name and principle 
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The Modern 
Opportunity 


AM asked to discuss, 
| briefly, the matter of 

getting on in the world. 
The subject appeals not 
only to young people who 
are facing life but to many 
mature persons who stop 
midway to take account of 
their course. And they all 
are under the delusion that 
someone else can tell them 
how to succeed. However, 
the best that anyone can do 
for another is to assure him 
that if he will pay the price 
his destined measure of suc- 
cess is certain. The next 
best thing one can do for 
others is to provide, if pos- 
sible, opportunities for 
them to realize their desti- 
nies. And the third best 
thing, perhaps, is to talk 
the matter over in depart- 
ments like this, with the 
thought that in the cross- 
fertilization of minds some 
light may arise. 

In the end success is to 
learn the meaning of experi- 
ence. The chief value and 
the best thing we get out of 
life is experience. That 
seems to be the reason we 
are here. Some are born 
with more wisdom than 
others—which may be the 
result of experience in pre- 
vious lives—but the func- 
tion of this present life is 
the same in all—namely, 
to give us more experience 
and through that to teach us the meaning of life. In this 
sense undoubtedly everyone is a success. 

But such views do not satisfy young men who are facing 
practical life. They want counsel and opinion. They wonder 
about such questions as—Does industrial standardization 
throttle initiative? Should a young man go to college? 
Is a man better off on a job or in business for himself? 
Should people marry young? 

The idea that modern industry narrows a man’s chance 
to show what is in him never arose in the mind of anyone 
engaged in industry. It comes from bookmen and theo- 
rists and reformers and others who read and write, but do 
not observe and know. Industry itself knows that it can 
live only by the free contribution of the best initiative of 
those engaged in it. What is modern industry itself but 
the fruit of free initiative? The main question answers 
itself. When you have determined whether there are more 
men or fewer in industry, whether there are more responsi- 
ble positions or fewer, whether the call is for more and bet- 
ter men all the time or for fewer and incompetent men, you 
have answered the question. As compared with the period 
when the mature business men of today started life, there 
are now within the reach even of the laboring man a thou- 
sand opportunities, literally a thousand, where then there 
was but one. 
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hee is one kind of standardization that deserves spe- 
cial comment, however, and that is the kind that hinders 
progress. Its source is not industrial, but financial. Stand- 
ardization in industry means the application of the best we 
know to the thing we are doing. If a better method ap- 
pears tomorrow, today’s method is scrapped and tomor- 
row’s standardization shows an improvement. This is how 
true industrialists and engineers proceed. Standardization 
does not mean freezing all thought into a fixed form so that 
tomorrow’s mind shall be fettered by the outworn methods 
of yesterday. 

This progressive form of standardization is the only kind 
that satisfies the engineering conscience. But where an 
industry is under financial instead of engineering control, 
standardization too often means holding on to old methods 
and resisting new methods by every possible means. Four 
years ago, let us say, we built furnaces that, in the modern 
day, are outclassed. What are we to do? If the control 
of the business is financial and the principal product of the 
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business is dividends, we probably shall go on with the old 
furnaces until they are forced out. But if the control is in 
the hands of engineers, who regard the capital of the busi- 
ness as money furnished by the public that the industry 
might have the best and cheapest methods for the produc- 
tion of the best quality at the lowest cost to the public, 
then undoubtedly the old furnaces will go and the new ones 
will be installed. Where dividends rule and operations are 
standardized on old and second-rate methods there is 
danger that standardization really will throttle initiative. 

Industrial plants become obsolete more rapidly today 
than ever before, because discoveries are numerous and 
improvements come fast. Plants that financiers would 
gobble up as good things the modern engineer would not 
touch; he knows how far they fall short of the best. 

But even this backward kind of standardization defeats 
itself; it does not in the end actually throttle initiative. 
The industrial road is now so wide that young men can 
pass the slow coaches. That probably is the main reason 
for the control of business ceasing to be financial and be- 
coming industrial. Under financial control mechanical 
progress lags; under industrial control it goes forward. 
All the going concerns show industrial management; most 
of the ailing ones show financial management. Therein, 
in that fact, lies the modern young man’s hope. 

As to whether he is better off in taking a job or in going 
into business for himself, the young man will be guided by 
his own instincts and inclinations, and not by what anyone 
says about it. If he wants to go into business he will find 
it more easily possible than it ever was. The cry that in- 
dustry has closed the avenues of independent business is a 
very conspicuous example of error. In proportion to the 
population there are more private business enterprises to- 
day than ever before. A glance down any business street, 
comparing it with twenty-five or fifty years ago, will make 
this clear. Big industry is always the mother of a host of 
smaller enterprises. Consider, for instance, how many 
thousands of concerns have been made possible by the 
automobile. It is the supreme fallacy of thoughtless minds 
on this subject that any kind of economic success can be 
monopolistic; no man can make money for himself with- 
out making many times more money for people he never 
saw. So if a young man wants to go into business for him- 
self, the way is easy—almost too easy—and the avenues 
become more and more numerous. 

But he ought not.to enter any business that he has not 
learned down to the last detail. If ever he is to succeed in 
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S TO college education, it is a subject 
quire so much courage to discuss as it 
lege presidents themselves began to tell the t 
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roughest camps in Alaska and he’s bucked 
against trouble ever since he was knee-high 
toaduck. He’s been ina good many tight 
places without having a police captain to 
help him out. And all I can say is, I feel 
mighty sorry for any tinhorn gambler who 
tries to squeeze dad too hard!” 

Burkett felt wordlessly sorry for her, she 
seemed so valorous and yet so defenseless 
in a world that she never would and never 
could understand. They were now in the 
narrow and crowded tideways of the city, 
with a thousand commingling noises assail- 
ing their ears and a thousand bewildering 
lights flashing over their heads. She seemed 
as lost in that tumult as he had been a few 
months before among the moraines and jack 
pines of her native mountains. 

‘Well, we'll find him or know the reason 
why,” proclaimed Burkett as they drew up 
under the shadow of the Bellmore. 

“Of course we'll find him,” averred Ju- 
neau. And her smile, if coerced, was also 
courageous. For, strange to relate, this 
quiet-voiced man at her side, this white- 
handed but self-reliant man whom she had 
once called a poodle pup, was making her 
feel much less friendless and less alone in 
that multitudinous midnight life which 
pulsed so incomprehensibly about her. Yet 
the thing that puzzled her was how and 
when she was ever going to explain to him 
that she no longer regarded him as a poodle 
pup. 
“Tt’s mighty generous of you,” she said 
instead, ‘‘to go to all this trouble for us.” 

He laughed almost curtly as he looked at 
her under the revealing door lights of the 
Bellmore. 

“On the contrary,” he contended, “it’s 
one of the most selfish things I’ve done since 
I knew you.” 

“Why is it selfish?” 

‘““Because our company is having trouble 
in refluming that Skookum Slope property 
and I think the only man to finish the 
job is Kadiak MacLean,” was Burkett’s 
deliberately matter-of-fact explanation. 
“Candidly, we’re going to need your father 
out there.” 

“But suppose he declines to go back?” 

“Do you feel he ought to stay here in 
the city?” demanded Burkett. 

“No, I don’t think he’ll ever be happy 
here,” agreed the girl with the clouded 
eyes. ‘‘And if it wasn’t for me I guess he’d 
go back on the jump.” 

“Wouldn’t you go back?” interrogated 
Burkett. 

“Never!” said Juneau with unexpected 
vigor. But a moment later she saw fit to 
modify that ultimatum. ‘Not unless dad 
needed me and wanted me.” 

“But supposing somebody else needed 
you?” suggested her companion, out of a 
clear sky. 

Juneau’s eyes of timber-line clarity 
studied his defensively smiling face. 

“There doesn’t happen to be such a per- 
son,” she gravely explained. “And I think 
we ought to find that father of mine as soon 
as we can.” 

“Of course,’ agreed Burkett, with an 
even more defensive parade of briskness. 
But he stopped for a moment to ask her, 
“‘Did you ever hear of a baked Alaska?” 

“‘No,” said the perplexed girl. “Why?” 

“Because there are times when you 
rather remind me of one,” was his alto- 
gether unsatisfactory reply. 


x 


ADIAK MaAcLEAN, after being mys- 

teriously conducted to what was de- 
scribed to him as the Hotel Shotwell, on 
Third Avenue, found a number of things to 
touch him with vague perplexity. He was 
perplexed by the self-congratulatory air of 
the still-fluttered Colonel Krebbs, who on 
the third occasion soulfully assured his 
companion that it was the chance of a 
lifetime. He was perplexed by the mod- 
esty of the quarters in which a man of high 
finance had even temporarily housed 
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himself. And he was perplexed by the 
enigmatic Judge Britten himself, who 
turned out to be a large and gorilla-like 
man with a hand like a ham and a voice 
like a saxophone. 

Kadiak declined to partake of the “real 
stuff’? which the judge boasted of having 
brought down from Canada. He was, in 
fact, morose and restless and secretly im- 
patient to get back to Juneau. And as he 
reluctantly lighted one of the judge’s long 
cigars and scattered ashes across his new 
Tuxedo vest, his deep-set eyes became less 
and less ruminative. He was not incredu- 
lous of the judge’s detailed and dramatic 
story of how the Rosita Gold Mine—the 
richest mine in the newer Des Quinze terri- 
tory—had been so suddenly thrown on the 
market. And in Colonel Krebbs he sensed 
an alert and acquisitive disposition which 
would naturally respond to a chance for 
easy money. But Kadiak was cautious by 
nature and slow-moving by instinct. He 
smoked on so unmoved as the judge pro- 
duced charts and plots and seal-laden 
documents that the gorilla-framed man 
finally swung about to the momentarily 
quiescent colonel. 

“The point is, has your friend got ready 
money, or hasn’t he?” half angrily de- 
manded the man beside the paper-strewn 
table. 

Kadiak could afford to chuckle at that. 

“Yuh needn’t lose flesh over me an’ my 
roll, pardner,’’ protested the man from 
Skookum Slope. ‘I’ve got a little over 
thirty-five thousand in my jeans, an’ I kin 
wavesix times that much tomorrow mornin’ 
by ten o’clock if it’s needed.” 

“You've got thirty-five thousand dollars 
in cash?” interrogated the judge, with a 
perceptible hardening of his jade-green 
eyes. 

“‘Somewhere about that,’’ casually ad- 
mitted Kadiak, belatedly tasting a sense of 
power that belongs only to the moneyed. 
If he observed the glance that went back 
and forth between his two companions it 
made no impression on him. 

“Then the question is,’’ pursued the 
judge, “‘am I wasting my time on a piker 
or am I talking to a business man of percep- 
tion? Briefly, sir, do you want to buy a 
property worth a quarter of a million, and 
buy it for a trifle under forty thousand 
dollars in cash, or do you want to see some- 
body with a clearer head snap it up?” 

“T guess I’m as keen as the next man for 
a bargain,’ admitted Kadiak, as he re- 
lighted his cigar, ‘“‘but when I buy I want 
to know what I’m buyin’.” 

“Well, here it is as clear as figures can 
make it,”’ protested the judge. ‘‘Here’s the 
whole layout, the legal description and the 
attested government valuation. On top 
of that I’ve shown you the official reports 
of two mining experts, the duly recorded 
title of the property in question and the 
specifications for the spring development 
work. What more do you want?” 

“They’re a good-lookin’ lot o’ docu- 
ments,” acknowledged Kadiak. “But I 
ain’t buyin’ documents. I’m buyin’ a mine, 
and I ain’t seen that mine.” 

The judge’s gesture was one of exaspera- 
tion. 

“Were you expecting us to bring it down 
here in a little nickel-plated hand bag?” 

“No, pardner, no,’ placated Kadiak. 
“But I’m natur’ly a slow mover, an’ this 
here bean-fed mind o’ mine keeps groundin’ 
on the undue haste o’ this enterprise. 
There’s an ol’ sayin’, yuh’ll recollect, about 
swappin’ pigs in a poke.” 

“Then I’m wasting your time and mine,” 
averred the judge, as his great fist smote 
the table. ‘‘And now I’m through!” 

“Just a moment, gentlemen,” interposed 
the softer-voiced Colonel Krebbs. “I’m 
responsible for this conference and I don’t 
want any hard feeling over it. So, judge, 
we'll just leave my old friend Mr. MacLean 
out of the matter. We’ll leave him entirely 
out of it. I’ll buy your mine, and I’ll buy 


it with my own money. I happen to know 
that property and I know what it will 
bring in. The only thing is, thirty-odd thou- 
sand dollars in cold cash is a lot of money.” 

““Have you got it?”” demanded the judge, 
fixing him with an opaque eye. 

“‘T can most assuredly have it,’”’ averred 
the other, ‘‘when my bank opens in the 
morning.” 

The worthy Judge Britten’s laugh was 
a scornful one. 

“And by the time your bank’s open to- 
morrow morning I’ll be rolling south to- 
ward Florida, where I’m swinging a deal 
that’ll make this look like a horse trade. I 
don’t want to argue, gentlemen; and I didn’t 
come here to dicker. You said a man with 
money was looking for a sound invest- 
ment. I took your word for it and stayed 
over. But I’ve made my offer, and you can 
take it or leave it.” 

“T’ll take it,’ promptly asserted the 
colonel, ‘‘if you can give me another hour 
to round up the cash—unless my friend 
here sees fit to take my note for a few 
hours.” 

But Kadiak unfortunately betrayed no 
enthusiasm about taking any such note, 
just as he made no substantial effort to 
discourage the colonel from appropriating 
a prize that might so easily have been his 
own. It was the colonel himself, however, 
who broke the painfully prolonging silence. 

“Just let me slip down to the office and 
do a little personal phoning,” he suggested. 
“Then in ten minutes I can tell you if we’re 
able to round up that cash or not.” 

Judge Britten frowningly consulted his 
watch. : 

“Then make it snappy,” he said, as he 
started a methodic assembling of the papers 
scattered about the desk. And uncon- 
cerned as he strove to make that move- 
ment, there was an obituarial air about the 
process that prompted the narrow-eyed on- 
looker to think of a faro dealer gathering 
up his deck at the end of a profitless game. 

But Kadiak waited, silent and patient 
and slightly perplexed, until the blithe- 
faced colonel returned to the room. 

“Tt’s all right,’’ he announced, with a 
washing movement of the hands. “I got 
old Abbott out of bed and he’ll have my 
thirty-eight thousand waiting for me as 
soon as we can taxi over for it.” 

Before Kadiak could see his way to ac- 
company the colonel on that unexpected 
relief expedition, however, the old miner in- 
sisted that his companion stop once more 
at the telephone booth and there call up 
Perriot’s and ask for his daughter. When 
he was eventually informed that his daugh- 
ter was no longer at Perriot’s, Kadiak, 
after a moment’s thought, instructed his 
spokesman to call up the Bellmore. From 
there the agitated Miss Ranck reported 
that Juneau had not yet returned. But this 
message did not greatly disturb Kadiak. 

“This is sure no place for a girl to go 
skylarkin’ around,” he said, as the colonel 
waited with the receiver in his hand. ‘But 
I guess Junie kin take care of herself on the 
east coast as comprehensive as she’s done 
on the west. She’s probably headin’ home 
right now. So yuh tell that book wrangler 
at the other end o’ the wire that I’m at this 
here Hotel Shotwell an’ that I aim to reach 
the Bellmore in about a half hour’s time.” 

The colonel, for reasons of his own, 
seemed reluctant to send this message over 
the wire. 

“Nell her,’’ commanded Kadiak, and the 
colonel saw that it was expedient to do as 
he was instructed. 

Two minutes later they were in a taxicab 
slithering through unknownstreets wrapped 
in the silence of the city’s dogwatch. 

“‘Here’s our house,”’ announced the col- 
onel, as they drew up before a none too 
savory looking brownstone front in a none 
too savory looking side street. “‘Come on!” 

“‘T’ll jus’ set here until yuh step back,” 
averred Kadiak, belatedly swayed by some 
ghostly hand of caution he could not define. 
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“Let’s beat it,’ curtly muttered the 
unjudicial-speaking judge as he pocketed 
the spoils of an overprolonged campaign, 
“before this old sidewinder starts to spill 
his squeal.” 

XE 

Pee after the heavy-eyed Miss 

Ranck had duly explained that Kadiak 
MacLean might be found at the Hotel 
Shotwell, did his utmost to persuade 
Juneau to go to bed and get the rest she 
needed. But Juneau had no intention of 
going to bed. Instead, as Burkett stood 
waiting, hat in hand, she quietly proceeded 
to the second drawer of the chifforobe in 
her father’s room, where she knew he kept 
his discarded old Alaska shooting iron 
hidden beneath an opulent layer of new 
plaited-front shirts. She looked the blue- 
metal revolver over with a casual eye, 
made sure it was loaded, and dropped it 
into the side pocket of her fur coat. She 
was even able to smile as she rejoined 
Burkett and they hurried to the elevator. 

“It will soon be morning,” he said, as he 
piloted her through the empty foyer. “Do 
you mind going about with me like this?” 

“TI mind keeping you up all night,’ she 
said, waiting beside him as he stopped to 
obtain the address of the Shotwell from a 
telephone book. “But I like being with 
you.” 

“T like having you,” he acknowledged, 
as they stepped into his waiting car again. 
“But I can’t help wishing you’d let the 
police do this instead of—of us.’’ 

“Are you nervous about it?” she in- 
quired. 

“T’m nervous about you,” was the most 
he would admit. 

“Well, you needn’t be,” she assured him, 
as they sat so companionably shoulder to 
shoulder in the swaying car. ‘“That’s al- 
most as foolish as worrying about my poor 
old pop. He’s been a mighty level-headed 
man all his life. But I’m beginning to re- 
alize how different it is here and how ter- 
rible this city life has been for him. He’s 
had nothing to do and nothing to think 
about. He was just a lonely old man, ach- 
ing to get back into life in some way; and 
when this impossible colonel showed a little 
friendliness toward him, dad just shut his 
eyes to everything else. But he’ll open 
them again, you'll see, if they crowd him a 
little too close.’ 

“Let’s hope he’s got them open in time,” 
proclaimed Burkett. ‘And also that he’s 
already on his way home. This sort of 
thing isn’t a woman’s work. It’s a man’s 
place to protect women from scenes of vio- 
lence.” 

“But I may be different,” she protested, 
“‘from the women you’ve known.” 

“You are,” he averred. “But I’m begin- 
ning to suspect it doesn’t go so deep as I 
thought. You haven’t a craving for this 
sort of thing, have you?” 

“What sort of thing?’ she asked. 

“Violence.” 

She seemed to be thinking this over for a 
moment or two. 

“No, I believe I hate violence,” she fi- 
nally acknowledged, “though I’ve seen 
enough of it in my time. But I think I’ve 
changed in my feelings during the last few 
months. I guess I’m getting civilized.” 

“T know you’ve changed,” he admitted. 

“Perhaps not so much as you imagine,” 
she warned him. “There’s certain things 
I’ve learned, of course, but there’s so many 
other things always just a little beyond my 
understanding, and it’s hard to fit the two 
sides together. I’ve found it’s not good 
form to eat butter for dinner, for instance, 
but I can’t understand why if I like a per- 
son it isn’t proper to tell him so.” 

“Would you tell me if you liked me?” he 
interrogated, and he tried to make the 
question a casual one. 

“T didn’t hesitate when I was feeling the 
other way, did I?” she demanded. 

“But we didn’t know each other then,” 
he condoned. 

“Do you think we ever know each 
other?’ she questioned. 

“T’d like tremendously to know you,” he 
found the courage to proclaim. 
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“I’m afraid you’ve found out a good deal 
too much about me tonight,”’ she said, with 
her defensive small laugh. ‘I shouldn’t 
have gone to that Perriot place. I know 
it now. And I shouldn’t have gone with 
those impossible people. But I didn’t have 
much choice. I think I had a sort of hunger 
to make up for lost time and see life, all 
kinds of life, but especially some new kind; 
and when there was nobody to show me the 
right side of it, I was reckless enough to 
have a try at the other side.” 

He suspected, for a moment, there was 
some hidden reproof in that confession. 

“But I tried to tell you it was the wrong 
kind,”’ he reminded her. 

“T’m a woman,” was her elliptical reply 
to that. , 

“Well,” he said, as they drew up in front 
of the Shotwell, ‘‘we’ll have to work out a 
better plan for the future, and the sooner 
we start the better.”’ 

Her questioning eye followed him as he 
stepped out of the car. She was in search, 
apparently, of some trace of his earlier 
mockery, the mockery of which she stood so 
persistently afraid. But his face was seri- 
ous enough as he glanced up and down the 
sordid street and then studied the reticent 
red-brick building confronting them. 

“T don’t like the look of this place,” he 
said, as he turned back to the car. ‘Would 
you mind waiting here for a moment or 
two?” 

“T’d rather go with you,” she protested. 

“In the face of what we were just say- 
ing?” he demanded as he looked back into 
her eyes, the eyes that made him think of a 
wind-ruffled pool. She was still studying 
his face, studying it with a childlike intent- 
ness that did not add to his comfort. 

“T’ll wait,” she said, with a deeper breath 
that was almost a sigh. 

Burkett left her there and stepped into 
the musty-odored hotel office, where a 
sleepy mulatto youth lounged behind the 
desk with a pink-tinted sporting paper over 
his knees. This vacuous youth, after rack- 
ing his memory, recalled that a rawboned 
old stranger from the big sticks had been 
escorted to Judge Britten’s room on the 
third floor, and he understood it was for a 
poker party. 

“Well, I want to join that party,’’ Bur- 
kett casually explained, as he slipped a bill 
into the mulatto’s languid fingers. And the 
latter, having balanced a half-smoked ciga- 
rette on a radiator pipe, left his office cage 
and shufflingly ushered the newcomer into 
an iron-grilled elevator that mounted 
slowly to the floor desired. 

Burkett waited until the elevator as 
slowly descended. Then he moved quietly 
along the hall until he reached the door 
from behind which came the sound of muf- 
fled voices. He stood there, leaning close to 
the soiled and faded panels. But he lis- 
tened only for a moment. For what he 
heard prompted him to reach for the knob 
beside him and quietly turn it. When he 
saw that the door was locked he backed 
quickly away from its abraded frame and 
charged against it with a force that made 
him think of his earlier football days. There 
was a splintering of wood and he went 
shouldering into the room where two sul- 
lenly startled faces stared at him across the 
smoke-misted air. Behind them he saw the 
gaunt figure of Kadiak MacLean, backed 
against the wall, trussed and grim and 
silent, oddly like a totem pole in his diagonal 
swathings of twisted sheet ropes. But be- 
fore Burkett could recover himself, the 
larger of the two men beside the desk had 
swung sharply around. As he did so he 
trained his blunt-barreled automatic di- 
rectly on the newcomer’s white shirt front. 

“Back up against that wall,’ was his curt 
command; and whatever Burkett’s original 
impulse may have been, a second glance at 
the barrel end so uncomfortably close to his 
ribs prompted him to back slowly away un- 
til he stood beside the saturninely smiling 
Kadiak. 

“Who's this bird, anyway?” demanded 
the man with the pistol, as his confederate 
stooped to catch up the hand bag so ab- 
ruptly dropped by the other. Instead of 
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opening that bag, however, he merely 
jerked loose the two broad leather straps 
encircling it. 

“T don’t know who he is,” was the indif- 
ferently venomous answer, “and I don’t 
much care. But if he makes a move before 
I get these straps on him, shoot a hole 
through his hide, and do it quick.” 

A white rage of indignation flowed 
through Burkett’s body as he felt the straps 
buckled tight about his wrists and ankles. 

“You'll pay for this,” he said, pallid with 
impotent anger. 

“Cut out that whining,’ commanded the 
man with the automatic; and he remained 
so indifferent to any such purposeless 
threat from his captive that he crossed to 
the worn plush chair where his hat and 
overcoat lay. 

“Nice quiet li’l’ camp, this city o’ yours!” 
was Kadiak’s sardonic mutter to his com- 
panion in misery. 

“Tt’ll be quieter when these two crim- 
inals are put where they belong,” was Bur- 
kett’s futilely savage retort. 

“Who'll put us there?” taunted his 
enemy, as he struggled into his overcoat. 

“Yes, who'll put us there?”’ repeated the 
smaller of the two men, as he backed 
guardedly toward the door; and the an- 
swer to that question was so unexpected 
that Burkett could feel a tingle of nerves go 
eddying up and down his body. 

“TI will!” announced a singularly cool 
and self-possessed young voice. 

The startled Burkett looked up and be- 
held, where the lockless door had swung 
open, the figure of the fur-clad woman 
whom he had left waiting in his car. She 
stood under the shadowing lintel with her 
eyes half closed, the slight forward tilt of 
her torso giving an odd air of intensity to 
her pose. Burkett could find no reason for 
her absurd self-assurance, as her quick but 
cool glance moved from figure to figure, un- 
til his bewildered eye fell on the preposter- 
ous long-barreled revolver which she held 
poised in her right hand. But it was more 
than ludicrous; it was malignant. It looked 
black and menacing and overheavy for the 
hand that held it. But he could see no wa- 
vering in that projecting line of metal. He 
noticed, however, that it slued suddenly to 
one side as the larger gorilla-bodied man on 
her right broke the statuelike immobility 
of the group by lowering a cautiously grop- 
ing hand to his coat pocket. 

“Stop it!” she said in her husky con- 
tralto, taking three quick steps that 
brought her so close to him that she was 
able to press the dark barrel end against his 
slightly protuberant stomach. “Stick up 
those hands! Stick ’em up quick! Now, 
keep ’em there, or I’ll put a slug of lead 
through your pot-bellied carcass quicker 
than hell could scorch a feather!” 

Her intent eyes remained on his cheese- 
colored face as she reached out to his side 
pocket and drew forth the automatic which 
he had dropped there. Not once did she 
look down at it and not once did she remove 
the menacing barrel end of her own revolver 
from his vest front. But as she explored 
the strange weapon, explored it with inter- 
rogative and abstracted fingers, she ob- 
served out of the tail of her eye a stealthy 
movement from the man called the colonel. 
The discovery of that sent her backing 
away toward the open door. She moved 
quietly but determinedly, with her eyes 
still studiously half narrowed. She stopped 
only when her back was against the soiled 
frame. From that position, obviously, she 
could command a better view of the room. 

“Try another trick like that,’ she 
promptly warned him, ‘and you'll be car- 
ried out of here feet first.” 

It was then that Burkett found silence 
no longer bearable. There was a limit to 
such things, and that limit had been reached. 
It was absurd and unfair and everything 
that a woman should avoid, should be 


_ shielded from. 


“Keep out of this!’’ he cried out to her, 
as he struggled with the strap buckle cut- 
ting his wrist. “‘ You’ve simply got to keep 
out of this!” 


(Continued on Page 53) 
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TASTE 


the better flavor that ripeness add 


and you'll always want the ripeness that makes 


OU like bananas—and no wonder. 

They have an appetizing, satisfying 

flavor that is like nothing else in the 
world. Yet you should taste the sweet deli- 
ciousness of this all-food fruit when it is fully ripe. Then the 
banana is at its best, in flavor and in wholesomeness. 

The mellow ripeness that adds better flavor makes 
bananas easy to digest. Soft boiled eggs are one of the most 
easily digested foods. Yet they require about three and one- 
half hours for digestion, while ripe bananas are digested in 
about half that time. 

That is why bananas are so good for children. They are 
easy to digest, and are full of the nourishing carbohydrates 
that replenish energy exhausted in busy days of play. 

Be sure of ripeness. Buy bananas by the dozen—or by the 
“hand”—and let them ripen at home. Don’t put them in the 


ice chest, for cold interferes with the ripening process. Room € 


temperature that is comfortable for you is right for bananas. 
Keep them out in a bowl or dish. When all green is gone 
from the tip and the golden skin is flecked with brown, 
bananas are fully ripe and at their best. 


bananas so easy to digest 


Partially Ripe Banana — Yellow with green 
tip . . . In this state bananas are best 
used for cooking as a vegetable. 


Yellow Ripe Banana without trace of green. . 
At this stage the fruit has a delicious 
flavor and is readily digested. 


Fully Ripe Banana Flecked with Brown . . . 

The fruit is now at its best for flavor and 

nutrition. It may be eaten freely by every- 

one, even adults with weak digestion, as 
well as very young children. 


You can buy this all-food fruit all 
round. Down in the sunny tropics th 
Fruit Company grows millions of L 
bananas — the finest that modern m 
cultivation can produce. Up north they come in the ¢ 
specially constructed ships. 

The Fruit Dispatch Company distributes Uniftui 
nas all over the country. They are kept in specially co 
banana rooms until they are ready to be sold to you, 
ter than they are when ripened in the tropics where t 

Serve bananas often, in many appetizing ways. 
coupon below for a free copy of “From the Tropic 
Table,” a book of tested banana recipes. 


BANANA 
Fruit Dispatch Company 


istri it Dispatch 
17 Battery Place Imported and distributed by Fruit Dispa' | 
New York City . . Please send a free copy of “From the Tropics to Your 
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A . things so long I’ve got to 
action out of my system or blow 
Js for you two human buzzards,” 
vit! ever-mounting atavistic an- 
g about on her sullen-eyed 
Wee fcr you two night-prowling 
. going to show you a little real 
| You’ve pulled your rough stuff 
Jr old pop, and because I’ve come 
| wilderness you’ve thought you 
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4, that maltreated old man over 
| while we were treating you like 
jan and trusting you like a sky 
4 were so rotten with deceit you 
1; to sell wooden nutmegs to a 
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ricreasing tension of rage in her 
rde. “I’m going to show you what 
tiyour breed of polecat out in the 
r where we haven’t any police 
1 brass buttons to keep the cata- 
jit of our bacon box. I’m going to 
dlaw in my own hands and I’m 
out daylight into ——” 
an’t do that!” cried Burkett, as 
free of the straps that held him 
alf stumbling toward her. 
me!” she cried, with the old- 
berous light once more flaming in 
ui 
erazy!”’ shouted Burkett, as he 
f in front of her. ‘‘ You can’t 


she stormed, trying to edge 
ockading body. 
ave that against you!” he 
ung his arms about her. “I 
thing like that hanging over 
ted, as he tightened his clasp 
'd her fur-clad elbows close to her 
did not struggle against him. In- 
lifted her colorless face and looked 
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pthing fell away from her as she 
like sleep falling away from 
ghly awakened. The squared 
ed; the frown faded from the 
yw; the embattled look went out 
nderstorm eyes with the animal- 
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vi Kadiak’s cry of warning as he 
| from his struggle with the twisted 
‘compassing his body. He even 
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ching across the disordered bed, 
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€ chance, had bolted for the open 
hi reached that door and vanished. 
1 let ’em git away!” cackled the 
#; Kadiak, as he extended a long 
“satory finger toward the man still 
1/0 his daughter. ‘Yuh let ’em git 
‘h a good thirty thousand dollars 


') me that pistol!’”’ cried Burkett, 
for the firearm in Juneau’s sud- 
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ib will you do with it?” she de- 
| still studying his face. 
let after them!”’ he shouted, fight- 
rue revolver, which she held beyond 
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the hall and found it empty. She stood be- 
hind him, with her heavy weapon at half 
arm, as he peered about corners and ex- 
plored the stairway that circled the iron- 
grilled elevator shaft. 

“They’ve gone,” he admitted, as he 
leaned against the sulphur-colored wall and 
mopped his forehead. 

“And took thirty-odd thousand in cold 
cash along with ’em,’’ asseverated the pal- 
sied Kadiak, as he appeared in the doorway 
with the end of a twisted sheet in his lanky 
fingers. ‘Junie, why in Sam Hill didn’t 
yuh plug that pie-eatin’ city crook when 
yuh sure had the chance?”’ 

There were violet shadows of weariness 
under Juneau’s eyes as she stood thinking 
this over. 

“It’s not being done in the East, dad,” 
she said, with the bitterness of a twofold 
frustration in her voice. ‘“‘And I guess 
they’re civilizing the fighting blood out of 
my system. I’m getting tamed.” 

Kadiak failed to see the look that passed 
between Burkett and the girl with the violet 
shadows under her eyes. 

“They’ll sure eat cold lead when I clap 
eyes on ’em ag’in,” proclaimed the old 
miner as he took the hat and coat that the 
silent Burkett was holding out for him. 
“And it ain’t so much the money I resent, 
though I’ve seen the day I’d face a den 0’ 
grizzlies for a third o’ that figger. It’s bein’ 
manhandled and hog-tied by a pair o’ tin- 
horn bunko steerers that pizens my blood. 
And when I encounter ’em ag’in, as I sure 
will, there’s goin’ to be some fusilladin’ in 
this fair city of the East.” 

“Will we ever see them again?” asked 
Juneau as, without protest, she let Burkett 
take the revolver from her tired hand. 

- “J’m afraid not,’ said Burkett. ‘‘They’ve 
made their haul and they’ll show a clean 
pair of heels.” 

Juneau’s shadowy eyes were on her 
father, who was struggling slowly into his 
coat. 

“T guess we’ve got enough to be thankful 
for, dad, remembering we're still alive and 
kicking.” 

“Enough t’ be thankful for!” cried 
Kadiak. “‘Why 4 

But that was as far as he got, for a 
near-by door opened and a frowzy head 
appeared in the uncertain light. 

“Say, if you night birds don’t want to 
sleep,” proclaimed an indignant guttural 
voice, ‘‘you’d better go and hire a hall to do 
your shouting in.” 

“‘Let’s get out of here,’ said Burkett, in 
a reaction of wearied listlessness that left 
everything about him squalid and sinister 
and self-frustrating; and his face remained 
morose as they filed silently down the nar- 
row stairway that circled the elevator 
shaft. 

His silence seemed to trouble the 
shadowy-eyed woman at his side as they 
stepped out to the street, where the first 
gray light of morning was showing thinly 
above the housetops. 

“About everything I did was wrong, 
wasn’t it?’’ she questioned, as her unhappy 
eyes met his. 

“No; I was wrong, or we wouldn’t have 
needed to wade through all this violence.” 
“You hate me for it?’’ she ventured. 

He laughed at that, quietly and without 
bitterness. 

“No, I don’t hate you,” he said. “But I 
hate myself for not being man enough to 
help you when you must have needed 
help.” 

“You have helped me,” she protested in 
her husky contralto. She felt singularly 
alone and trivial and overlooked in the un- 
comprehended and uncomprehending city 
that was awakening about her. She felt 
homesick, homesick for something she 
could not define, and the thought that he 
was leaving her did not add to her happi- 
ness. “Yes, you’ve helped,” she said, as 
she stared down the pallid cafion of the 
street, where a milk wagon rumbled and an 
early sweeper whistled. 

“That’s not a patch on what I’m going to 
do in the future,”’ proclaimed Burkett, as 
he looked into her troubled eyes, where for 
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all her valor some inverted ensign of help- 
lessness mutely called for help. 

But, a moment later, it was Burkett’s 
turn to look troubled. 

“T’m afraid we’ll have to call a taxi,’’ he 
somewhat gloomily explained, ‘for I find 
the colonel and his friend have taken my 
car.” 

xII 

HEN Juneau awoke at two o’clock 

the next afternoon she found Miss 
Ranck and her father mysteriously packing 
hand bags. She thought for a moment that 
Kadiak had summarily decided to return to 
Skookum Slope, that he was flying from an 
effete East that had failed to live up to his 
expectations; and a pang of protest went 
through her at the thought of any such re- 
treat. 

She was not a bunch quitter. She could 
never be a lone-hander in the game of life. 


‘And although the reason for it was not 


clearly defined, the city that murmured be- 
neath her windows now seemed less remote 
from her, less alien to her. 

“This looks like breaking camp, dad,” 
she said, as she invaded the living room lit- 
tered with clothing and suitcases. “Has 
anything happened?” 

“We're tryin’ t’ stop something from 
happenin’, explained Kadiak, as he 
planted a wide foot on an overfull valise to 
force it shut. ‘“‘Burkett’s been telephonin’ 
here for the last hour and a half, wantin’ t’ 
talk t’? yuh. But I told him yuh was gittin’ 
your beauty sleep and couldn’t be dis- 
turbed.”’ 

“And what did he say?” 

“He said yuh plumb didn’t need it,’’ re- 
torted Kadiak, as he tugged at a strap. 
“Yuh see, Junie, it seems the p’lice or 
somebody has spilled the beans about what 
happened last night. It’s sure known there 
was something doin’ in the old town and 
the newspapers are tryin’ t’ nose out the de- 
tails. So Burkett says it’ll save yuh a lot 0’ 
talk and trouble if we jus’ quietly duck for 
cover.” 

“Duck for cover?’’ repeated a Somewhat 
indignant Juneau. ‘‘I can’t see that we’ve 
done anything to hide away from.” 

“That’s what I told young Burkett,” 
asserted the solemn-eyed old miner. ‘But 
he’s so crazy t’ git us out o’ the city before 
them scandal hounds lay ahold of our tails 
that he’s arranged t’ have us smuggled 
down the employes’ elevator and out to a 
car he’ll have waitin’ for us.” 

‘And then what?”’ asked the studious- 
orbed Juneau. 

“Then he’s runnin’ us out to a place o’ 
his somewheres near Morristown,” contin- 
ued the stoically neutral Kadiak. “That’s 
jus’ across the Jersey line, where the city 
plutocrats go out and play at cow farmin’. 
He’s keepin’ us there for two or three 
weeks, pickin’ daisies and herdin’ the short- 
horns until the dust kind o’ settles down 
ag’in round these quarters.” 

“But how could the police know any- 
thing about what happened last night?” 


demanded his kimono-clad daughter, fixing . 


him with a slightly accusatory eye. 

“Yuh needn’t blame me, Junie,’’ was 
Kadiak’s acidulated retort. “I was a guile- 
less sucker and I’m a-goin’ t’ take my loss 
without a squeal; and I guess I’ve got 
enough left t’ keep me from worryin’ my 
appetite away. But when Burkett re- 
ported his high-price car bein’ stole that 
way, I s’pose he naturally had t’ hand over 
a few particulars. At any rate, we’re mi- 
gratin’ to the open meadows where the moo 
cows don’t know a gold brick from a bur- 
dock plant.” 

“But I haven’t said I wanted to go to 
those open meadows,” proclaimed the mist- 
ily perplexed young woman with the even 
more mistily combative underlip. She 
wondered, as she spoke, why some disturb- 
ing new sense of distance should be rising 
like valley fog between her and her father. 
That, she promptly decided, was something 
which would have to be fought and con- 
quered. 

“Burkett seems t’ be managin’ this 
show,’ was Kadiak’s none too hurried 
retort. 
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“So it seems!’’ observed Juneau, with a 
show of ferocity which she altogether failed 
to feel. But Kadiak, knowing that note of 
old, kicked a hatbox out of an armchair and 
resignedly sat down. 

“Yuh know, Junie,” he began, not with- 
out difficulty, “‘this here young Burkett is 
considerable more of a manager than I gave 
him credit for. He ain’t no Goliath t’ look 
at, maybe, but he’s got a strength o’ will 
and a reg’lar he-weasel quickness 0’ move- 
ment that yuh’ve plumb got to take your 
hat off to. There’s more ways than one, 
I’ve been thinkin’, 0’ bein’ strong.” 

But Juneau’s restless mind obviously 
was not overclosely fixed on Kadiak’s cogi- 
tations. 

“What sort of place has he out at Morris- 
town?” she was demanding. 

“Why, that’s his rooral home, and his 
father’s rooral home b’fore him. He says 
it’s about half farm and half a retreat for 
flanneled oafs and idlers and half a rat hole 
t? pour money into. And he laid out t’ me 
that while I was makin’ up my mind about 
goin’ back and takin’ charge o’ their West- 
ern flume work I could play winter golf on 
a private green and go hoss ridin’ on a polo 
pony.” 

“Then he’s spoken to you about going 
back to Skookum Slope?” inquired the 
young woman with the meditative brow. 

“He mentioned something along that 
line,’ confessed Kadiak, evading her eye. 

“And what did you say?” 

Kadiak tried to make his frown a lugu- 
brious one as he searched through his pock- 
ets for his pipe. 

“I said that while to a Westerner the 
thought o’ goin’ West was never overly 
loathsome, it couldn’t be done. For who, 
says I, is a-goin’ to take care o’ my Junie?”’ 

“And what did Alan say when you asked 
him that?’’ demanded the woman with the 
slowly deepening color. 

Kadiak’s chuckle was an unexpectedly 
placid one. 

“Why, he was plumb serious about that. 
He put a hand on my old shoulder bone and 
looked me kind o’ steady in the eye and 
says, ‘I’m a-goin’ t’ take care o’ Juneau, 
God willin’!”’ 


It was a silver-gray afternoon, three 
weeks later, when Juneau suddenly decided 
to go to the station with the car to meet 
Burkett on his way out from the city. The 
mid-December rain of the early morning 
had turned to sleet, the sleet had turned to 
ice, and the world was frosted with an ac- 
cumulating glacé covering that bowed down 
the tree branches and carpeted the lawns 
with argentine and under a slowly clearing 
sky left the North Jersey hills spangled and 
smothered in countless drifts of diamonds. 
Maple trees became cascades of light- 
diffusing color, and willows turned into 
motionless waterfalls of amethysts and 
opals. Familiar vistas took on a touch of 
unreality and stately avenues of trees 
bowed down like a tired army fallen asleep. 
The ice glare made the eyes ache; and with 
the stopping of the storm, the world seemed 
to stop, like a clock run down. 

But a sleet storm is a sleet storm, and 
numerous overjeweled tree limbs, in falling, 
had short-circuited the rural feed wires, 
imposing an unnatural gloom on the high- 
pillared house of field stone between its 
sheltering elms and leaving the overquiet 
rooms full of shadows. And Juneau, for the 
first time since she had crossed that thresh- 
old, felt singularly and abysmally alone in 
the world. 

She combated that feeling of abandon- 
ment by putting on her shaggy sports coat 
of coonskin and telling Hensel, the chauffeur, 
that she would motor in with him to meet 
the afternoon train. Yet her heart was way- 
wardly heavy as she waited before the low- 
roofed station, where to the right and the 
left the slow-wheeling motor cars crunched 
over the icy pavement and parked in serried 
lines. They reminded her in some way of 
the immensity of life, of the unreckoned 
and unreckoning homes for which they 
functioned, of the countless aliens so sol- 
emnly intent on their own ends and so 
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forlornly campaigning for their own hap- 
piness. 

Yet she smiled valorously enough when 
Burkett swung down from his coach steps 
and stopped abruptly before her unex- 
pected figure. 

“‘Hensel’s waiting in the car,” she said, 
primarily to get rid of the absurd lump in 
her throat. 

Burkett sobered before the solemnity of 
her eyes, where he once more caught sight 
of some inverted ensign mutely pleading for 
help. But he suspected, at the moment, 
that she was thinking mostly of Kadiak. 

“He got off all right,’’ explained Burkett. 
He said this with studied casualness as they 
moved with the stream of traffic toward 
the open station end. 

“‘Did—did he seem depressed?’’ asked 
Juneau, not conscious of the arm which 
Burkett had so companionably slipped 
through her own. 

“Honestly, I’m afraid he wasn’t,” 
the slightly retarded reply. 

“T know,” acknowledged the girl, with 
a choke in her voice. ‘‘He’s really going 
home. It will always be home to him out 
there—always! It’s the life he loves, the 
only life he’s ever really lived.” 

“And he left you in my hands,”’ asserted 
Burkett, as they stopped where Hensel 
awaited them. If the man beside her no- 
ticed a slight change of coloring in the oval 
cheek above the shaggy coonskin collar, he 
chose to disregard it. He turned away, in 
fact, as he stood beside the open car door 
and glanced up at the clearing sky. 

“How about walking home?” he quietly 
suggested. “I know a short cut through 
the fields that ought to make it rather 
worth while on a day like this.”’ 

“T’d like to,”’ acknowledged Juneau. But 
she avoided meeting his glance as they 
waited for the platform to clear and watched 
the last car crunch away over the ice- 
covered roads. 

Then they began to walk. They walked 
side by side, without speaking, until the 
town had been left behind them. And once 
they were in the open country, where the 
silver-white fields glistened in the waning 
sunlight and a thousand prismatic hues 
hung over the glittering hedges, they seemed 
in a world of their own, a world strangely 
altered and etherealized by the pearl-tinted 
wash of refracted light that made Juneau’s 
eyes narrow with their old-time mountain 
squint. 

“Tsn’t it beautiful?’’ she whispered, 
stopping before a grove of white birches 
with their heads bowed so low they seemed 
to be praying, praying where a thousand 


came 


and coddling; women teachers; the war; 
and prohibition. 

It certainly would appear that something 
is wrong with education. 

Or just possibly something was wrong 
with the symposium. 

A number of teachers commented that, 
as is frequently the case with symposia, the 
only people who were not asked to give 
their opinions were those who had given 
their lives to the study of the subject. 


—Morris Bishop. 


Help! Help! 


1, BROAD are the standards of beauty, 
For some like the tall stately queen, 
And others are strong for the cutie 
With nothing but fluff in her bean; 
And there is no reason to quarrel 
With those who are specially fond 
Of hair that is raven or sorrel, 
Or goldenly, gorgeously blond. 
But men would be sad, broken wretches 
If ever they came.on a day 
When women resembled the sketches 
That artists of fashions portray, 
The dreadable sketches 
Incredible sketches, 
That artists of fashions portray! 
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pagan castanets of frozen twigs began to 
chink and chatter in the colder wind that 
came out of the west. 

“It looks like a wedding cake,” averred 
the man at her side—‘‘a freshly frosted 
one. And see how some of those birch 
trees are actually touching the ground.” 

He helped her over a broken wall, where, 
he protested, the ice-covered field stones 
reminded him of Brazil nuts dipped in 
sirup, and stopped to show her how every 
one of the multitudinous icicles about them 
pointed a trifle westward, lashed and 
warped that way by the earlier east wind 
of the morning. Even the raspberry canes, 
in their universal crystal coating, had be- 
come ponderous things, as thick as walking 
sticks, and the glass blades under their feet 
had been converted into a thick-piled rug 
of pearl and green, clashing and crunching 
as their invading steps ruptured its brittle 
surface. 

From arow of Lombardy poplars, droop- 
ing and dispirited with too much grandeur, 
an occasional branch fell with a report 
like a musket shot, as though sniped at by 
some unseen marksman. And when the 
lowering sun came out from behind a 
lonely cloud, flushed with rose, a million 
spears of light flashed and glittered through 
the crystal-minareted valley. 

“Tt’s like fairyland,” proclaimed Ju- 
neau, stopping for a moment to stare at that 
transformed world. 

“‘TIsn’t it a rather arctic one?” asked 
Burkett, looking not at the hills and groves 
and thickets incrusted with ice, but at the 
dusky warm cheek above the coonskin 
collar and the half-closed eyes shadowed 
by their thickly’ planted lashes. “But I 
suppose this is pretty tame to what you 
get up in your own country.” 

““T won’t hear a word said against my 
country,’”’ she said with an abrupt loss of 
abstraction. ‘‘People think of it as a 
terrible place, simply because they don’t 
know it. But it’s really beautiful, if you 
understand it. Even its winters are beau- 
tiful, and in summer it’s a land of flowers, 
of the loveliest wild flowers you ever saw. 
They’ve a sort of wild pansy up in Alaska 
that’s more beautiful than anything I’ve 
seen in the Hast, and we have forget-me- 
nots and bluebells and more things than I 
can remember.” 

To Burkett, at the moment, she seemed 
the only touch of warmth and color in an 
unbroken wilderness of ice. 

“Then your country’s about as mis- 
understood as you are,”’ he ventured, as he 
reached out for the arm which she had with- 
drawn from his. 


EVENING POST 


“Why should I be misunderstood?” she 
asked, though her frown vanished before 
that serio-comic gesture of appropriation. 
And she breathed deeper as he stopped short 
with her gloved hand imprisoned in his. 

“To be quite frank, I feel you haven’t 
had a great deal of tenderness in your life,” 
he told her, “‘and I think you deserve it.” 

“ec Why? ” 

‘‘Because you were made for it,’ he 
contended. 

Buber think I’ve been getting it,”’ she 
protested; ‘‘so much more than I’ve a 
right to. Think how kind you’ve all been 
since I came out here. And, now I begin to 
understand them, I really like your friends.” 

“How about me?” he said, with the pro- 
tective brusquerie that is the shell of the 
sensitive. 

“T like those quiet and courteous peo- 
ple,” pursued Juneau, disregarding his in- 
terruption, ‘“‘who’ve tried so hard to make 
me happy and have me fit in, and I like 
their way of living. It appeals to some- 
thing I must have been born with. It’s so 
old and established and 

i and regimented and drum- 
majored and drill-sergeanted into hum- 
drumness!’’ interrupted Burkett for the 
second time. 

“No,” she contended, refusing to be 
shaken out of her seriousness; ‘‘it’s organ- 
ized that way to save itself. I can see it 
now. It’s like a machine that has to run 
smooth or it would shake itself to pieces, 
I suppose. It’s like road rules where the 
traffic is crowded. And behind it there’s 
that other smooth-running machinery, 
that terribly complicated home life trying 
to keep itself simple in a crowd of other 
homes that are so quiet and yet so com- 
plete. But I don’t believe you’re even 
listening to me.” 

The smile had gone from his face as he 
looked down at her where she had stopped 
before a close-clipped barberry hedge. 
That hedge had been turned into a solid 
wall of ice through which the glowing red 
berries burned like jewels imprisoned in a 
bastion of opalescent glass. 

““Then you’re not lonely here?”’ he asked. 

She stooped to run her gloved fingers 
along the solidified top of that rampart of 
crimson and green and opal. 

““T would be,”’ she answered, 
for you.” 

She said it without guile and without 
shame, and her eyes were solemn as she 
turned to watch the glowing golden ball of 
thesun go down behind the shouldering hills. 

“Then couldn’t I always try to keep you 
from being lonely?’ he ventured, with a 


“Of it wasn’t 


SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


(Continued from Page 26) . 


Tubercular ladies who simper 
With circular blobs for their lips, 
Pale morons just ready to whimper, 
Moon faces in partial eclipse, 
Strange changelings whose lines anatomic 
Conform to no form and no type. 
Queer phantoms whose fare gastronomic 
Is probably pickles and tripe. 
Though Art of this caliber fetches 
Almost unbelievable pay, 
Should women resemble these sketches 
We'd flee in sheer panic, away, 
Away to where nobody etches 
Or pencils or paints to portray 
Such terrible wretches, 
Unbearable wretches, 
As shown in these curious, spurious 
sketches, 
Which artists of fashions portray! 
—Berton Braley. 


Lullaby Town 


HERE’S a quaint little place they call 
Lullaby Town— ~° 
It’s just back of those hills where the sunsets 
go down. 
Its streets are of silver, its buildings a 
gold, 
And its palaces dazzling things to behold ; 


There are dozens of spires, housing musical 
chimes, 

Its people are folk from the Nursery Rimes, 

And at night it’s alight, like a garden of 


gleams, 

With fairies, who bring the most wonderful 
dreams. 

The Sandman is Mayor, and he rules like a 
King. 

The climate’s so balmy that, always, it’s 
spring, 

And it’s never too cold, and it’s never too 
hot, 

And I’m told that there’s nowhere a prettier 
spot; 


All in and about it are giant old trees, 

Filled with radiant birds that will sing when 
you please ; 

But the strange thing about it—this secret, 
pray, keep— 

Is, it never awakes till the world is asleep. 


So when night settles down all its lights snap 
aglow, 

And its streets fill with people who dance to. 
and fro— 

Mother Goose, Old King Cole and his fiddlers, 

‘ all three, 

Miss Muffet, Jack Sprat and his wife, 
scamper free, 


quietness that the faint vibrato 
tended to contradict. 

“What does that mean?” rs 
she slowly lifted her turbaned hea 
his face. 

“It means I want to marry you 

Their valley, where the sun 
under, now lay as listless and blue 
dead man’s face in the twilight. 
kett was in no wise conscious of 
ished glory. For he chanced { 
down into the pool-brown de 
forlornly questioning eyes and wat 
misty red warmth of a woman’ 
fully smiling mouth. my } 

“That isn’t enough,” she 4 
almost reprovingly. 

“Tt’s everything,” he contende 

“Only if you love me, too,” she 
him. 

“But Ido,” heasserted, sunhapp 
cence that could not be lightly bea 

“Then why don’t you say 
Juneau. | 

“‘T wanted to be sure ——” 

“Then why don’t you do = 
she demanded. 

“But I have to know first a 
own feelings, about 4 

“My own feelings!” | 
“Oh, you adorable, blundering, 
lized blind man, can’t you see 
own feelings are? D’you knoy 
want to do at this very moment? 
hug you to death.” 

“Then you care a little?” he as 
lover’s own foolish way as he put 
around her fur-clad body. 

“T love you so much,” she 
“that it hurts.” And on top of 
longing small coo of rapture s 
cried out, ‘‘Kiss me!” , 

The twilight had deepene 
lifted her head from his should 
back to study his face. Yet a n 
she had seized him once more 
and was straining him to her 

“Oh,.Alan, I’m still a wilden n 
she gasped, as she suddenly brok 
his arms. “And I’m terrib 
never altogether tame me.” | 

He looked down at the lu 
with the new softness in their 

“T don’t want you tamed, 

“But I must be,” she said, 
his hand. ‘‘I must be—a littl 

“‘T’m afraid life will do that 
murmured, as he kissed the pl 
mouth with the new half smile: 
about its corners. q 


(THE END) ~ 


and sprite, 4 
Go trooping the streets, a bewil d 


There’s a peddler who carries, : 
on his back, ‘ 
A bundle. 
pack. : 
There’s a crowd all about him 
wares, , 
And. they’re grabbing his goo ds 
and in pairs. “ae 
No, he’s not peddling jams 
creams. . 
Would you brian what. he’ a se 
wonderful dreams! ; 


Now, guess what U 


There are dreams for a penny 
that cost two; Na 
And there’s no two alike, and t 
_come true; . Cag 
And the buyers fare off with a to 
And they visit the pont : 
to bed; t ; 
For there’s nothing to 
Bo-Peep, 
But to frolic and sing ‘dad 
sleep! —Irving 
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"Io Save Your Tires 
Use this Gauge Regular 


Too little air is quickly fatal to tires. 


Guessing at your inflation is apt to prove costly. 
Test all your tires regularly with a Schrader Tire 
Gauge. 

Keep them up to the pressure recommended by 
the manufacturer. 


Then you'll get greater riding comfort, easier steer- 
ing, and longer service from your tires. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., BROOKLYN, Chicago, Toronto, London 


Schrader Gauges 
STANDARD 


Sold by more than 


100,000 Dealers 
throughout the world. 
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Januar, 


teen, just graduated without signal honors—or, 
to be exact, without any honors at all—from a 
country high school upstate, sat in the private office 
of the vocational 
bureau of the great 


Pree i little Miss Millicent Smith, aged nine- 
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metropolitan uni- 
versity of which 
she romantically 
aspired to become 
a part, and surrep- 
titiously wiped 
away a tear from 
her eye. 

The interview 
had been a trying 
one and she felt 
angry, hurt and 
aggrieved. For 
things were not 
turning out as she 
had forecast them; 
her gilded little 
dream, rudely 
jolted by reality, 
had gone straight 
off the rails. 

With naive con- 
fidence in her own 
bright destiny,she 
had strolled jaun- 
tily into the voca- 
tional bureau, 
credentials in 
hand, to pick and 
choose a job—a 
very special kind 
of glorified job, 
with little work 
and fat remunera- 
tion attached, 
which should en- 
able her to pay her 
way through col- 
lege and at the 
same time leave 
her ample leisure 
to pursue the aims 
of higher educa- 
tion and take full 
part in the actiy- 
ities of the univer- 
sity. 

She wasn’t 
particular about 
the type of work; 
almost anything 
would do, but it 
must fulfill the 
double conditions 
of high pay and short hours—very, very short hours. All 
of which she had clearly and enthusiastically expounded to 
the chief of the vocational bureau, a friendly young woman 
with a penetrating gaze, and then sat back expectantly 
waiting for the job with her number on it to be sorted out 
and handed to her, so to speak, on a salver. Upon which 
she intended to look it over politely but firmly to see if it 
came up to specifications. If it did not—but of course it 
would! With all those girls in that big, busy outer office 
clattering away at their typewriters, presumably inditing 
letters to eager and prospective employers, and in this vast 
teeming city which bewildered her country senses with its 
clangor and speed, there must be thousands of nice fat 
little hand-picked jobs. 


Hard Work for Hard Cash 


ik WAS at this juncture that her dream collided abruptly 
with reality. For the vocational chief had seemed singu- 
larly untouched by this enthusiastic outpouring; she had 
listened in attentive silence, looking at the girl seated before 
her with the ghost of a grim smile. Thousands of downy 
young high-school fledglings had passed in a great, hopeful 
processional through her private office—girls who thought 
they could take on a full-time job and still swing a college 
career; girls who were after part-time jobs; girls with a 
little money or with no money; girls with fine scholarship 
records, character, ambition and grit; girls with none of 
these assets. Through years of experience she had become 
adept at sizing them up, and pretty little Miss Smith, 
despite her frothy enthusiasm, did not somehow impress 
her as being able to make the grade. 


“During the Rush Season at Christmas, Students Work in Department and Book Stores and Earn Quite Considerable Sums’’ 


“The trouble is,”’ she began—she broke off to speak over 
the telephone to a tough-hearted employer who wished to 
hire a part-time secretary for practically nothing a week— 
“the trouble is, the job you’ve just outlined doesn’t exist, 
save in the realms of imagination. There is no such animal. 
When employers take girls into their service they expect to 
get work out of them—work commensurate with the pay. 
It may be brutal on their part’’—she broke the news with a 
smile—‘“‘to require hard work in return for hard cash; 
nevertheless, it is a fairly well-established fact; and what 
we have to deal with is facts. So if you expect to earn con- 
siderable sums of money you must be prepared to give up 
all your time or else be an expert in your own line. Now 
let us see what your assets are. What have you to sell that 
you think employers will buy?” 

“Why—why, I’m willing to try almost anything,” stam- 
mered the girl. She did not like the turn the conversation 
was taking; it was, so to speak, getting off on the wrong 
foot. 

“Tt’s not what you’re willing to do; it’s what you can do, 
and do well enough to be paid money for. How about 
typewriting and stenography? A student who is handy at 
those can always earn enough to eke out a slim budget. In 
fact I would advise a girl who must earn her way through 
college to equip herself along that line; it’s the nearest 
thing I know in the way of an occupation to actual cash in 
the bank.” 

Miss Smith’s soft little mouth drooped at this sugges- 
tion. att 

“T don’t know either,’”’ she confessed. ‘‘Dad wanted me 
to take them up, but—well, I hate to plug. And besides, 
my eyes aren’t strong.” 


_ career. 


“Tf that’s so, it cuts you out of ¢ 
too,” said the vocational head sober 
intends to carry a double burden in eo] 
eyes should bestrong to stand the strainy 

“Tt 


gan t 


her ¢] 


family 
the children or do a certain stated amount of h 
return for your lodging and board? Mother's 
position is called. That would eliminate so 
heaviest expenses; you would have a home an 
fit your work into your college schedule. We: 
more demands for that type of service than 1 

But Miss Smith’s face clouded. 

“‘T don’t care much for children,” she said. 
test sweeping and making beds. That’s serv 
And I didn’t come to college to be a servant. 
want to live in the dormitory with other gir 
fudge parties, pillow fights, talk fests, and so‘ 

“‘That’s only natural and human,” agreed th 
head with a warm smile. ‘‘ Mother’s helper 
ticularly exciting occupation and students don’ 
rule. That is why the demand exceeds the sup: 
away from the dormitory is a definite depr 
renders it difficult for a girl to take part in some 
pleasant activities of campus life. But so do 
time jobs; each has its own peculiar defect. 

“You see, it’s like this: College doesn’t me 
certain number of courses of instruction and ¢li 
tures; it is all of that, plus the hours of prepar: 
lot of agreeable activities. The fact is, college 
full-time job; it is planned to take just about: 
individual’s energies; and then, in addition, t 
sports, the work on the college papers, the di 
literary societies and the campus and dorn 
times. I don’t blame you for not wanting to 
you ought not to, for they’re an important part 
Moreover, they’re financial assets, fo 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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Automobile Chamber of Com- 
1 the Society of Automotive En- 
approaches the Studebaker Big 
vularity. 

g Six leads in sales not only in 
iid States, but also abroad. 

a because One-Profit production 
- odern plants enables Studebaker 
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» sturdily built quality car with 
( thousands of miles of excess 
ation at prices far below those 


itors. 
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are only seven American cars 
ad horsepower equal to that of 
g3ix and their prices are two to 
m3 that of this famous car. 

it surprising that the Studebaker 
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tl world. 


, Better Car at a Lower Price 
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iuhoma Studebaker is the favorite 
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ders are breaking in. 

jy county in Arizona which has 
nm automobile for its sheriff has 
da Studebaker—for these sheriffs 
fn pursue criminals straight across 
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“t or through trackless forests. 
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éove the paved highway. 
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car field equipped to make all its own bodies, engines, 
gear sets, springs, clutches, differentials, steering 
gears, axles, gray-iron castings and drop forgings. 
Thus Studebaker saves the extra profits which almost 
all other manufacturers have to pay to outside parts 
and body makers and gives the benefit to purchaser. 

2. Unlike the other high-powered cars listed, the 
Studebaker Big Six benefits from the great econ- 
omies incident to volume production. It 1s manu- 
factured in company with two other chassis models 
in the finest plants owned by any individual manu- 
facturer except Ford. 

The only American cars which exceed the 
Big Six in rated horsepower compare with it in 
price as follows: 


OF AMERICA, 
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high-powered car 
in the World 


STUDEBAKER BIG SIX 
N. A. C. C. and S. A. E. rating—36.04 
Price of 5-Pass. Sedan f. 0. b. factory, $1995 
Car A— 1% more power, $3005 higher price 
Car B— 1% more power, $3105 higher price 
Car C— 7% more power, $5005 higher price 
Car D—25% more power, $6105 higher price 
Car E—31% more power, $7680 higher price 
Car F—35% more power, $4815 higher price 
Car G—35% more power, $7505 higher price 


Not one of these manufactur- 
ers enjoys Studebaker’s advan- 
tages of volume production. In 
spite of moderate prices to the 
purchaser, Studebaker engineering, construc- 
tion and workmanship are unexcelled—even by 
the most expensive cars. 


“No- Yearly - Models” 


The Studebaker policy of ‘ No-Yearly-Models”’ 
is a further protection to owners. Under this 
policy Studebaker cars are always up-to-date. 
We add improvements from time to time so that 
Studebaker buyers may have the immediate ad- 
vantage of our engineering achievements. 

Any Studebaker dealer will be glad to demonstrate this 
Big Six 5-Passenger Sedan and finance its purchase at 
the lowest time-payment rates known to the automobile 
industry under Studebaker’s Budget Payment Plan. 
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(Continued from Page 56) 
more and more business employers who hire girls are in- 
quiring carefully not only into their academic records but 
also into their sports and campus activities. Why? Be- 
cause they don’t want bluestockings; they want all-round, 
healthy, trained, socially poised girls with leadership 
qualities. 

“But the point I’m trying to make is, you can’t have 
your cake and eat it too. Some of these activities you 
must, of necessity, give up if you’re to carry a part-time 
work schedule in addition to your college course. The 
reason is, there are only twenty-four hours in a day and 
you can’t do two things at the same time, even if you had 
the physical strength. A girl may think she can swing it; 
she may be ambitious and say to herself, ‘Ho! Only these 
few recitations a week! Pooh! Icandothat easily!’ But 
she forgets to count in the long hours of preparation. And 
we find over and over again that girls of average strength 
who start in carrying full-time college courses together with 
part-time outside work begin to lag in their studies; they 
are forced to drop certain courses; the number of units a 
week growsslimmer and slimmer—and even then they often 
flunk. Why? Not because they’re lazy, but because they 
can’t carry two burdens and carry them well. One or the 
other slips. Do you see?”’ 

The girl nodded, staring off bleakly. The vocational 
head continued: 

“Tf necessity compels you to take a part-time job, the 
question you must decide for yourself is: How much of 
college life will you give up? You’ve got to cut somewhere, 
but if you cut too much the game isn’t worth the candle; 
you lose the very thing you’re coming here for. That’s 
your problem in a nutshell—how to fit an outside part- 
time job into college, which is a full-time job in itself. 
Mind, I don’t say you can’t swing it; many girls do; but it 
demands exceptional health, exceptional character, en- 
durance and grit. Unless you possess those qualities you’re 
likely to break down. I’ve seen it happen numberless 
times. That’s why it is necessary to take stock of yourself 
and look over your assets and liabilities very carefully at 
the start. That’s the general situation as it actually exists. 
Now let’s get down to the brass tacks of your own case. 
Are you exceptionally strong?” 

Miss Smith smiled waveringly and shook her head. 

“‘There’s nothing much the matter with me, but I’m not 
as strong as a horse, if that’s what you mean. Dad says I 
lack staying power, bottom, grit; but mother says it isn’t 
brawn that moves the world.’’ She added, with a burst of 
resentment, ‘‘This is a rosy picture you’re painting—I 
don’t think!’’ The vocational chief smiled. 

“Tf I pretended the road ahead of you was easy, I’d be 
doing you a great wrong. Well, let’s look at your scholar- 
ship records. Maybe we can scare up some assets there.” 


The Minimum to Start On 


HE vocational chief glanced through the sheaf of cre- 

dentials. Nothing outstanding there. The applicant 
showed no signs of setting the shipping in the bay on fire by 
the brilliance of her intellect. She trailed along in the ruck, 
average minus all the way down the line. The vocational 
head pondered, somewhat perplexed. With that record, 
revealing neither heights nor depths, what under heaven 
had bewitched the child into believing that she desired to 
burn the midnight oil for four mortal years slogging away 
at books? Was there perhaps some hidden streak of genius 
lying behind those shallow leaf-brown eyes unplumbed by 
high-school tests? She probed deeper, searching the girl’s 
background. Had she been active in athletics, in the de- 
bating or literary societies, in class committees and school 
entertainments? Had she leadership, executive or codpera- 
tive gifts? But in all her sifting she did not once strike 
pay dirt. 

“‘Just how much money have you on hand?”’ she queried 
at length. She had asked that question earlier in the inter- 
view, but Miss Smith had evaded the issue. Now she 
mentioned the sum. It was not sufficient to cover her ex- 
penses for the first term. That fact, for the vocational 
head, definitely closed the case. Had the applicant pos- 
sessed exceptional health, scholarship or qualities of initia- 
tive, determination and drive, the outlook would have 
been more promising; lacking these, failure was a foregone 
conclusion. She was not the stuff out of which survivors 
are made. 

“But aren’t there loan funds, scholarships and things for 
special cases?’’ demanded the girl. 

“Yes,” replied the vocational head gently. She pitied 
the girl; pitied her for her very inadequacy, because the 
little would-be runner was so patently unfit for the race. 
“But, unfortunately, there are not enough of them to go 
around, so we have to discriminate, and give the preference 
to applicants showing exceptional qualities who we have 
reason to believe will succeed. But even an exceptional 
student should have enough on hand to see her through the 
first year. In that way she can establish herself in the 
college work and activities, get a grip on her new environ- 
ment and discover how much time and energy are required. 
Then she is on solid ground; she knows just what she is up 
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against and is in a position to plan wisely for the following 
years. Also, if she does well in her studies she may win a 
scholarship for the second year and not have to carry a 
double load at all. But in any case she should not be wor- 
ried by financial problems the first year.” 

She put a comforting hand on the girl’s shoulder as she 
rendered the adverse verdict. Miss Smith rose; her mouth 
trembled despite her efforts and a single large crystal tear 
rolled down her cheek. It is painful to relinquish a dream. 

“T_T guess you're right,”’ she’ quavered. “‘I don’t be- 
lieve I could carry a double job like that and get away with 
it. Moreover, I don’t want to. But why didn’t he tell us 
about the hardships?”’ 

“Who?” 

“The state senator who made our commencement 
speech. Why, the way he figured it out, it sounded as easy 
as walking downstairs!” 

“T see.’ Illumination suddenly flooded the vocational 
chief. ‘“‘It was the senator’s speech then which decided 
you to come to college? You hadn’t planned it before?” 


Dangers of a Double Load 


“TT HAD never once entered my head. But when hestood 

up before us on the rostrum and said how noble it was 
to win a higher education, and then went on and named all 
the great men who had worked their way through college 
and become famous leaders of the nation, why, it thrilled 
me through and through. He called them a noble band, 
and he made out that anybody could join that noble band. 
And right then and there I decided I would—but I didn’t 
know about all the hardships. He never once mentioned 
them.” 

“T bet he didn’t,’ said the vocational chief grimly. 
““They never do. That’s the other side of the shield, which 
is not so popular. It’s plain wicked to hand out half truths 
like that without giving young people the faintest notion of 
the hardships they’re going up against or the equipment 
they need for success. Good-by.’”’ She clasped the girl’s 
hand. ‘‘Let me give you one last bit of advice. Take up 
stenography. Find yourself a job. Save enough to swing 
your first year here. That'll be a fine experience in itself. 
Then, if your ambition still holds, try us out a year.” But 
Miss Smith shook her pretty head. 

“Tt’s too strenuous for me. I want my good time as I go 
along. I guess that noble band can manage to limp along 
without me.’”’ She shook hands and let herself out with a 
sigh of mingled disappointment and relief. 

“And there you are!” said the vocational chief to me, 
recounting the episode. ‘‘That girl is typical of a whole 
class. Scores just like her come into my office wishing to 
work their way through college; they’re encouraged to do 
it by people like that senator, who harp on the nobility of 
the struggle without giving out any advance information 
of the hardships to be endured on the road or the necessary 
equipment in character which will make that struggle a 
success. 

“Tt is only the exceptional girl who should attempt to 
carry the double burden of a college course and a part-time 
job—especially in a university of this size, situated in a 
great city where living costs and tuition fees are high and 
competition in employment necessarily keen. That is also 
why we require a sufficient sum to cover the entire expenses 
of the freshman year. 

“The situation of girls, in this respect, is somewhat 
different from that of men. I am speaking now. of this 
particular university, in which the conditions are city con- 
ditions. In the men’s department here I believe they only 
require a sum necessary to cover the expenses of the first 
six months instead of a whole year. But it should be said 
that men tend to take their college work rather less seri- 


ously than girls. Also, it is my impression—though I have 


no statistics on this—that girls in college are a little 
younger than men in the same classes. In addition, it must 
be remembered that most parents do not wish their daugh- 
ters to take any kind of job that offers simply in order to 
earn money. 

“Any way you look at it, carrying a double load in col- 
lege is undeniably a hard task. I should say that no girl 
could afford to give more than three half days a week toa 
part-time job. If she gives more, she’s cutting her college 
activities to the quick and presently they’ll begin to bleed. 
Let me give you the example of a girl whose inside scholas- 
tic records I chanced to know. She was written up in one of 
the magazines in an extremely laudatory fashion for earn- 
ing large sums in salesmanship in addition to holding down 
her college work. The author used her as an illustration of 
what a poor but ambitious girl could do to pay her way 
through college. The story as regards the number of sales 
made and the amount of money earned was doubtless cor- 
rect—but we knew the true inside of that story, for she was 
one of our girls. And the fact was that while she made a 
fine record in salesmanship she flunked in college. She was 
carrying two incompatible jobs.on her.back, and one of 
them slipped. And whenever I hear tall yarns of girls earn- 
ing large sums on outside jobs in addition to carrying their 
college work, I always say to myself, ‘Show me their college 
marks!’”’ 


Janue 


“But what can the exceptional girl, who mus 
of her college expenses, hope to find in the way 
part-time job?”’ I inquired. 

“Well, of course, in the university itself ther 
work, typewriting and stenography, helping in 
rant, dormitories, and the physical and chemj 
tories. A girl can usually fit these services into hi 
taking a half day here and there. Then, on the, 
most general demand is for students to assist jn 
duties in private homes in return for room ; 
which, with the present high cost of living in th 
stitute the chief items of expense aside from t 
In this field we have more demands than can be 
the work is not popular with girls, cutting ini 
dependence and depriving them of the dorr 
Still, it is one avenue of income. 

“Then, sometimes during the rush season at 
our students work in department and book stor, 
quite considerable sums. In the summertime 
work in upstate canneries and factories; or the 
on table at summer hotels, or manage the kit) 
supervising the linen, the hiring of servants, th 
food or the entertainment of guests. Some of 
social workers in settlements, though they do 
much money in such positions. Of course, ther 
a great diversity of salesmanship jobs for the ri 
girl, selling educational books, subscriptions to 
insurance, automobiles, women’s lingerie, anyth’ 
there’s always something new cropping up whic 
ers wish to promote by house-to-house sales, 
the girls work in couples, in a flivver, covering 
tories; and if they possess the gift of salesma 
often clean up enough money to see them tl 
next year.”’ 

This sketches briefly the situation in a famous 
of higher education situated in a great metro} 
living costs and tuition fees are necessarily 
petition in employment keen and the college 
itself constitutes a full-time job. Here the str 
girl student who must partially support herself 
work is, in its major aspects, clearly definec 
scholarship, initiative, endurance and pluck 
average are the conditions of success. 


In a Small:Town College 


O MUCH fora big university in a city environ 
now let us turn to a different layout—a small 
college of high educational standards situated i 
try near a thriving town. The first advantage 
of this type for the girl of slender means is tl 
achieve her goal ona smaller budget than in the 
food and lodging are high, where the opera, th 
certs.and restaurants make their constant ap 
variety of clothes is needed for all such occasio’ 
college, pleasures are simple and low-priced; | 
sports and dormitory gayeties fill the recreat 
girls rarely wear hats, and expensive fur cloaks 
rate evening gowns are the exception, not ther 
are no sororities, no college cliques to set e 
modes; the students, rich and poor, live in dorn 
the same manner of living is prescribed for all. 
‘“‘Nevertheless,” said the vocational head of t 
tion of higher learning, ‘“‘we would not advis 
enter college absolutely penniless. At the san 
should not like to turn away a girl who may be 
material simply because she lacks the necessar} 
don’t wish to be called a rich girls’ college. W 
after is to turn out the finest products possible 
citizenship, and, of course, those types do n 
means spring from one social or financial class 
words, we do not discriminate between the poo 
girl and the poor little poor girl. 

“Like most colleges nowadays, we cannot pos: 
all the applicants. We are at present taking 
care for comfortably and we cannot enlarge ov 
the number of freshmen we admit is limited. 1 
we must discriminate, select. Now what aret 
that selective process? Money? Certainly not 
is to turn out the best type of womanhood for 
of our country and we have a right—and even 
that, a serious obligation—to select the humé 
that seems best for our particular purposes. 

“That selective process works out somethin: 
First, of course, we look at academic scholars 
doesn’t mean we limit ourselves to student 
brilliant records; we don’t; but still schola 
count, for it reveals potentialities, and other tl 
equal, it is evidence that a girl has powers worl 
ing. Second, we take into consideration the nat 
powers of the applicant. Intelligence tests to 
mental powers are not perfected yet, but the 
firmatory. For example, let us say that the 
record was low, yet the mental tests revealed ext 
ability; we’d certainly take that latter fact into 
tion. But if on the other hand the academic 
low and the tests showed an inferior grade of i 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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Ye to the fact that the name is different, some 
xyple have been led to believe that the Ajax 
i was not strictly a Nash car. 


~< “ 


le truth of the matter is that the Ajax is just 
snuch a Nash model as the Special Six or the 
\vanced Six. Bride 


Te Ajax Motors Company is owned outright 
. The Nash Motors Company—Mr. Nash is 
usident of both companies, the directors are 
h: same, the money the same, and the standards 
{manufacture identical. 


ma ~ 


Pe Ajax Six is Mr. C. W. Nash’s own idea of a 
liferent type of car built to meet a lower-priced 
nrket than that in which the two other Nash 


lies sell. opt agg 


tis smaller in size than any other Nash model 
yt itis Nash down to the last detail in its quality. 


| 


Mr. Nash designed it to be the greatest motor 
car value ever offered to the $1,000 field. 


“ “ 


He embodied in the Ajax a group of mechanical. 
features that are entirely new to this price-class. 


“ A 


The moment it was put on the market it immedi- 
ately was nationally recognized as the outstanding 


leader of its field. 


And the demand for it has grown with such rapid- 
ity that during the slightly more than six months’ 
period it has been in production, more than 
11,000 Ajax Sixes have been built and shipped. 


a “ 


That is anew record for the automobile industry 
for anew car entering production in a new plant 
—and it is a new tribute from buyers to the su- 
perior quality and value that they know to be 
synonymous with the name Nash. 
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(Continued from Page 58) 

we would be justified in querying whether 
four years of college was the best thing for 
that particular applicant’s development. 
Also, in our selective process we look at the 
physical health of the applicant, her char- 
acter and personality, her leadership and 
codperative qualities. 

“‘Now, having picked our girls and found 
them up to the mark in scholarship, natural 
mental resources, health and character— 
how are they to be helped? For the sake 
of convenience let us discriminate between 
part-time jobs during the college term, 
occupying at the most not more than three 
half days a week, and summer work. And 
now for some concrete samples: Here is 
Mary Wall; she added to her income by 
working in the post office; and Martha 
Smiley, who found a part-time job in the 
library as general assistant, helping with 
shelf work and repairing books. Then I 
have a long list of girls who earned sub- 
stantial sums at typewriting and stenog- 
raphy. These girls did clerical work in the 
various departments for the professors or 
typed themes for the students. And here 
is Joyce Duncan, who went in for tutoring. 
Usually there is not much opportunity for 
that, but Joyce had a gift of imparting 
knowledge without pain to the recipient 
and made a good thing of it. Then, of 
course, a certain amount of assistance is 
always required in the laboratories and 
various sciences, and also there are the 
paid monitors—girls who take the roll 
calls for the instructors. 

“Another way some of our girls earn 
money is in the matter of food. As a rule 
we don’t permit salesmanship schemes to 
be exploited on the campus or in the dormi- 
tories; we have found them nuisances; 
but we have a place called the Refuge 
where students gather for afternoon tea. 
In the Refuge, girls who have a gift for 


From his writings even the most casual 
reader might have supposed Edward to be 
a young man of wide, varied and colorful 
experience with women. But really he 
was shy and awkward with them, and save 
for a few furtive and grubby adventures of 
the usual adolescent sort, he was as igno- 
rant as he appeared wise. He was not good- 
looking nor amusing enough to attract the 
predatory older women, who like to flour- 
ish a train of young men. And he found 
that in modern American life, as he lived 
it, the supply of Francescas, Guineveres, 
Beatrices and Heloises and Lauras was sim- 
ply nil. He couldn’t even meet a satisfac- 
tory Egeria. 

When he came home from his senior year 
at college, Edward had a talk with his 
mother and one with his father. 

“‘Tf I could only have a year abroad, or 
two years,” he told his mother, ‘they 
would give me the finish I need. They’d 
take away the last suspicion of naiveté— 
naiveté and moral purpose are the twin 
banes of the American writer.” 

Mrs. Carson was entirely sympathetic, 
but she knew the worst. ‘“‘It’s not a bit of 
use to ask your father for more money. 
He’s said, over and over again, that your 
college bills were the last he was going to 
pay for you.” 

“Can’t he be made to understand the 
importance of my going? I wouldn’t be 
extravagant—two thousand a year would 
be ample.” 

Mrs. Carson wept. “If I had it, Eddie, 
I’d give it to you in a minute. I under- 
stand, your mother always understands. 
But I haven’t got it.”’ 

‘Father resents my superiority,” said 
Edward with bitterness. ‘‘He’d like to see 
me dragged down to his level. He’s afraid 
of any mental process beyond ordering new 
styles of shoes. He’s afraid of it and he 
hates it. He’s one of the booberie.” 

“It’s all true,” sighed his mother. “I’ve 
tried over and over again to interest him in 
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cookery can make and sell cake, sand- 
wiches, fudge and all manner of toothsome 
novelties. 

“Sometimes the students clean up very 
neat little sums in this way. 

“Then there is always a chance for the 
girl who is nimble with her needle or her 
hands. She can add to her income by sew- 
ing, darning stockings, cleaning shoes, 
shampooing and manicuring. Some of our 
girls help with the faculty gardens, mowing 
lawns and trimming the shrubbery. Per- 
haps I ought to mention that hoary old 
stand-by of a job called mother’s helper, 
which is just what the name indicates.” 


Capitalizing Their Talents 


““We come to the problem of salesman- 
ship. We don’t allow sales on the campus, 
but many girls find work with exhibits in 
off-campus houses or in town, helping firms 
prepare their publicity campaigns or han- 
dling the correspondence. And here is 
Miss Liston, who earned money by taking 
charge of the riding tickets for a riding 
academy; and Miss Jonesby, who worked 
part time in a photographer’s shop. For- 
tunately, though we are situated in the 
country, we are still sufficiently near a 
large and thriving town to increase the op- 
portunities of mid-term employment. 

“In this college we have a particularly 
fine course in journalism, and the professor 
has little difficulty in placing the bright 
girls in his classes who need jobs. 

“Tt should be emphasized that if a girl 
has unusual gifts in any direction she can 
nearly always capitalize those assets and 
cash-in considerable sums. If she possesses 
a talent for writing, drawing, dancing, 
music or dramatics, that is just so much to 
the good. One of our girls found a position 
helping with dancing classes in town; an- 
other sang; another was accompanist; 
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several played in local orchestras. It is, 
however, only the unusual girl who is able 
to make regularly as much as twenty-five 
to thirty dollars a month. 

“That just about covers the part-time- 
job situation. We come now to summer 
work, and here initiative and pluck have a 
far wider swing, for the job can be as 
original as the girl; it all depends on her- 
self, her ambition and what her parents 
permit. 

“Some of our girls earn their summer 
money by selling tickets to Europe and 
handling the transportation. That’s a good 
job for an executive mind fond of detail. 
Quite a.number find regular positions in 
banks. 

“Athletic girls, with gifts of personal- 
ity and leadership, become counselors in 
girls’ camps; they may not earn much the 
first year, but there is opportunity to work 
up. Then some of the students find summer 
positions in department stores, bookstores, 
tea and gift shops in the mountains or at 
the seashore; or they help as hostesses in 
country clubs and summer hotels, arrange 
entertainments and sports and fuse the 
guests into sociability. 

“Occasionally they go out in groups to 
wait on table in summer hotels, but not so 
much as formerly, when the employment 
field was far more limited in scope. Now 
our girls are more apt to hire themselves 
out as a group to work in some artistic sum- 
mer colony where they can have agreeable 
companionship after hours. Quite a number 
of girls find positions in handicraft shops; 
others work with florists and assist at land- 
scape gardening. Always there is a certain 
number of students who act as tutors and 
care for the children whose parents are 
abroad. Here are a few students on my 
list who managed playground centers. Girls 
with musical talents find summer jobs in 
orchestras or accompanying concert singers. 


GENIUS 
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finer things. But my married life has been 
a long tragedy of mismated minds.” She 
tried to draw her round, good-natured, 
stupid face into a Nazimova expression. 

The day after this conversation came the 
interview with his father. It was not a 
long one. 

“Your mother says you want me to sup- 
port you for two years more while you loaf 
around on the other side. Nothing doing. 
I’ll give you a room and board here at 
home, but that’s all. For any clothes, 
pocket money, or gallivanting about, 
you’ve got to buckle down and make the 
money yourself. You’re a man grown, 
you're seven years older than I was when 
I went to work, so I don’t feel that I’m in- 
flicting any special hardship on you by tell- 
ing you that from now on you’re your own 
boss.” 

Edward felt a rush of burning words, but 
he did not speak them. It wasnouse. Be- 
sides, if he made his father angry, he might 
lose the room and board promised him— 
and Edward had no idea of giving up any 
least advantage merely for the satisfaction 
of expressing his resentment and disap- 
pointment. That little old gray man, to 
thwart genius! But he thought of Shelley’s 
father, and was comforted. 

He was in a very sulky, defiant mood 
when he finally came home after com- 
mencement, and he would have torn up his 
diploma had his mother not rescued it. 
Mrs. Carson laid it away with her other 
treasures of Edward—the compositions, his 
first tooth, his baby shoes! She had quite 
a trunkful of Edwardiana now. 

A new family had taken the house next 
door to the Carsons, and Mrs. Carson had 
called and found a kindred spirit in her 
neighbor. Mrs. Jenkins, naturally cheery 
and commonplace, surged with a divine 
discontent and yearning for intellectual 
exercise. As the Jenkinses had no children, 
and as Mrs. Jenkins was a good listener, she 
soon found herself in possession of much 


information concerning Edward, done in 
his mother’s highest style. She frankly en- 
vied Mrs. Carson such a son. 

“T’ve got a niece, my stepbrother’s 
daughter, who’s terribly interested in lit- 
erature,” said Mrs. Jenkins. “I think I'll 
invite her on for her vacation. It would be 
such a treat for her. She lives out in Ohio, 
and works in an office, poor little thing. 
She’ll have a ger-reat deal of money some 
day, if the lawyers ever stop fighting over 
my stepbrother’s estate, but she’s got to 
earn her own living now. Her name’s 
Camilla Morris. She’s a sweet girl. It 
would mean everything in her life to meet a 
literary celebrity like your Edward.” 

Mrs. Carson suspected that it would be 
no treat to Edward to meet Camilla, but 
she was too polite to say so. When Edward 
came home she beamingly introduced him, 
and Edward, still smarting from his father’s 
decision, found Mrs. Jenkins’ awed wonder 
of his great gifts pleasing, though crude. 

He did not have much time to listen to 
her, however, for he was very busy hunting 
a job. He had asked all the writers with 
whom he corresponded to pave a way for 
him at their various publishers’, and he took 
their letters of introduction and made the 
round. Also he called on those editors 
whose magazines he could read without too 
much agony. Car fare in from the suburbs 
to.the city was supplied by his mother. 

But the magazines and book-publishing 
houses were overrun by young college 
graduates of both sexes seeking j obs. “Oh, 
you're another of this year’s crop,” a weary 
editorial assistant said to him. ‘You're 
the ninth today.” 

Edward’s published work got him a little 
attention, but not much. Hefound that the 
letters of introduction helped him not at all. 
They meant nothing to those to whom they 
were addressed; were rather an irritant 
than a favoring influence. ‘‘I wish Grabine 
would keep his young Smart Alecks to him- 
self. Tell him I’ve gone to Europe,” drifted 


Here is Miss Jessica Banks, 
decided dramatic gift; sh 
community theater in the sum 
put on a pageant. A talent 
like capital which need neys 
up in a napkin; it can nearly 
out at interest and net the fe 
an income. 
“Our foreign students are 
American girls on a simil; 
one very important respect: 
use their hands. So many: 
perfectly helpless when it 
things with their hands; 
sider it degrading. Somel 
America seems to have got o 
footin this matter. Our fo el 
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Meeting Opportunity 


“Summing up the gene 
should say that nowadays g 
they want and go after it 
superb, joyous confidence w 
ter half of success. They d 
did maidens in our grandmo 
wait for opportunity to ring 
our girls step up boldly and 
bell of opportunity themse 
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bright up-and-coming stu 
discovering original ways to ¢ 
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out from one private office, near 
Edward was impatiently waiti 
“In years to come,” thoug! 
“that man’s greatest distinct 
that he refused to see me.” — 
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newspaper book supplement sl 
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something in a hurry—the who 
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of Edward as someone who 
again in an emergency. 
Presently, a publishing 
some French and Italian ¢ 
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“ATHLETIC IN MY YOUTH, I did not dream that I should ever 
know ill-health. My health was as good at 45 as at 20. Then I took 
up new duties. I lacked my old energy. Constipation, the curse 
of this too comfortable age, threatened to become chronic. I had 
known of Fleischmann’s Yeast and determined to try it. The result? 


In a little while I began to feel the old surplus of energy. No more ico - . ah aa 
indigestion. And constipation? Banished forever.” AFTER MY RETURN. FROM THE WORLD 


A 3 WAR, I suffered with stomach trouble after meals, and 

| Fe Bovis ee lebisiOnie. had severe constipation. Finally I went to U. S. Vet- 

erans’ Hospital at Jefferson Barracks. A fellow patient 

} suggested Fleischmann’s Yeast. I started this treat- 

ment. Now I feel like a new man. No more stomach 
pains. I owe it all to Fleischmann’s Yeast.” 


Tlionaires in Healt ‘a 


clin vitality, energy—how they conquered their ills 
--found new joy in life—with one simple food 


IT a ‘‘cure-all,’’ not a medicine in any 
sense—Fleischmann’s Yeast is simply 
raarkable fresh food. 


| millions of tiny active yeast plants in every 
k¢nvigorate the whole system. They aid di- 
sta—clear the skin—banish the poisons of 
npation. Where cathartics give only tempo- 

elief, yeast strengthens the mtestinal muscles 
diakes them healthy and active. And day by 
y; releases new stores of energy. 


‘two or three cakes regularly every day be- 
‘eneals: on crackers—in fruit juices, water or 
Ik-or just plain, nibbled from the cake. For 
nip especially, dissolve one cake in hot 
té (not scalding) before breakfast and at bedtime. 
ty everal cakes at a time—they will keep fresh 
aol, dry place for two or three days. All gro- 


hie Fleischmann’s Yeast. Start eating it 
et 

Al let us send you a free copy of our latest 
ost on Yeast for Health. Health Research 
— D-3, The Fleischmann Company, 701 Wash- 
xti Street, New York. 
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“WHEN I ENTERED Ohio State University my 
face was full of blemishes. I suffered from consti- 
pation. The growing popularity of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast urged me to try it. Now, no more stomach 
worries, and my face is free from all blemishes. I 
am 100% for Fleischmann’s Yeast.” 

A. G. LANcIONE, Columbus, Ohio. 


——— 


“FOR SIX CONTINUOUS WEEKS I en- 
dured painful skin eruptions on neck and 
back. A physician recommended Yeast. Be- 
fore I had finished one week’s treatment of 
Yeast, I felt a change in my system. My skin 
cleared, my strength increased. Now life 


seems to hold more ‘pep’. 
RoBERTA O’BriEN, Montreal, Canada. 


“TI SUFFERED FROM CONSTIPATION. 
My body became covered with eruptions. A 
friend recommended Yeast . . . Wonders of 
wonders, my eruptions disappeared, my ap- aa Wai Aidit diadteiae OC 

petite increased—I became myself again.” THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the entire system— 
COU AMLE llllh ae) ALEXANDER H. ScHULLMAN, Pittsburgh, Pa. aids digestion—clears the skin—banishes constipation. 
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(Continued from Page 60) 

Nor did he neglect his own writing. 
Poems and slight essays dribbled in a con- 
stant stream magazineward, and mostly 
dribbled back again with rejection slips. 
Edward’s writings had far more form and 
style than substance. He knew how to say 
things pretty well, but he hadn’t much to 
say. However, now and then something 
was accepted. 

So passed the end of June, and all of 
July, and part of August. Then two things 
happened. One was that Sharp, the edi- 
torial man of a well-established book- 
publishing firm, took Edward out to lunch 
and offered him a part-time job as his as- 
sistant. 

“You'll have to do all the dirty work,” 
he said blithely. ‘‘See the bores and tell 
them pleasant lies, do the first reading on 
everything that comes in unsolicited, and 
write nice letters telling the authors why we 
can’t publish. You'll get twenty-five a 
week; hours nine until one.” 

Sharp was a twinkling, hard little man. 
- He told unpleasant truths to everyone and 
got away with it as facetiousness. It saved 
him a great deal of circumlocution, and 
made people a bit afraid of him, both of 
which results he enjoyed. It also blunted 
his perceptions. He had no least idea that 
Edward was saying to himself, “ He’ll figure 
in my biography as my first employer, my 
start,’ when he was saying aloud that it 
was a splendid chance and that he was 
grateful to Mr. Sharp for thinking of him. 
He was not grateful, and he knew perfectly 
well that it was going to be hard, grubby, 
thankless, dull work, but he wanted the 
money, and he wanted still more the con- 
tacts that such a job might offer. 

All the way home he planned how he 
would announce his new status to his small 
world. But he was no sooner inside the door 
than his mother pounced on him. ‘Oh, 
Eddie, Mrs. Jenkins’ niece is here and she 
wants you to come over after dinner and 
meet her.” 

He held up an imploring hand. “My 
dear mother—please! I’ve just been offered 
a connection with the Dauban Company— 
a really important place, and I must have 
peace and quiet to consider it. I’m not at 
all sure that they’re the sort of people for 
me, whether they’d suit me, how we’d get 
along.” 

He had retrieved his mother’s attention. 
She demanded particulars, which Edward 
condescendingly, though very freely, gave. 

And at the end he said: ‘‘Now you can 
see, with a decision like this to be made, 
how impossible it is for me to go over to the 
Jenkinses’.”’ 

“Yes, of course.’””’ But his mother was 
doubtful. ‘‘Mrs. Jenkins will be disap- 
pointed—she says her niece is very literary 
and is looking forward so much to meeting 
you. Sheseems a real clever girl, earns her 
own living, Mrs. Jenkins said, though she 
won’t need to when her father’s estate is 
settled. Then she’ll come into money.” 

From his mother’s voice Edward saw 
how deeply she, too, was disappointed at not 
having the chance to exhibit him anew. He 
was also aware that sometime or other he 
would have to pay this call on Mrs. Jenkins 
and her niece. 

“Well, I’ll go for a little while,” he said. 

Shortly after eight they strolled across 
the Carson front yard onto that of the Jen- 
kins home, and on the front porch they 
could see vaguely through the August twi- 
light the two ladies waiting for their com- 
ing. Edward was unfeignedly reluctant, 
his expression was sullen. 

His mother glanced up at him fondly. 
She did not see that he was a trifle over- 
weight, nor that the slight whisper of 
whisker which he was growing in front of 
each ear made him look more like a stage 
butler. Nor did she consider his color 
pasty. To her he looked as romantically 
beautiful as Lord Byron, and infinitely 
more fascinating. “‘I’mso glad you put on 
your new tie,’’ she whispered. 

His consciousness of his new tie, his re- 
luctance to come, his intention of being 
rude, his certainty of being bored, all 
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dropped away from Edward with a sudden- 
ness so swift and complete as to leave him 
round-eyed and breathless when Camilla 
Morris rose to meet him. 

She was lovely! Astoundingly lovely! 
She was a nymph, a dryad, delicate, ex- 
quisite. A spray of mountain laurel turned 
into a girl! And her voice was as delicious 
as herself, low and clear and prettily ac- 
cented. Edward could only stare. 

After the first shock was over, he found 
himself sitting beside Camilla on the porch 
steps and he was talking. She was look- 
ing up at him. He was not very sure what 
he was saying because her wide eyes were 
so beautiful, and her lips were so red, so 
sweet. But there was no reason for him to 
be alarmed as to his conversation, for it 
was about the one thing in which he had a 
wholehearted interest, namely, himself. 

Now and then Camilla would put in a 
word, or ask a question. It was always the 
right word, the right question to lead him 
on. No, this was not calculated intention 
on Camilla’s part. She came from a town 
where there was little interest in books and 
writing, and she had conceived an exag- 
gerated respect for all those who have to do 
with them, had endowed all writers with 
extraordinary qualities, looked on all books 
as a mysterious and noble achievement. 
She had heard Hugh Walpole lecture and 
been thrilled to the heart by his accent and 
his urbanities. And she knew a girl who 
had once seen Edna Ferber at a theater in 
New York! 

Therefore her interest in Edward was 
real and unfeigned. He was the first real 
live writer she had met and she had her 
aunt’s word for it that he was destined for 
great things. His conversation was exactly 
what she thought a writer’s ought to be, 
and, indeed, Edward did pretty well, ring- 
ing in a good many French and Italian 
words and making a number of smart- 
sounding phrases, which wouldn’t have 
been much if analyzed, but which sparkled 
brightly for the moment. Moreover, there 
was something else. Camilla would have 
been a great deal more stupid than she was 
if she had not observed, from the first mo- 
ment, that Edward looked at her not as a 
literary light might gaze on a gem of poetry, 
but as a young man hard hit looks at the 
girl who has bowled him over. 

He went home in a golden haze. That he 
had fallen in love he had no doubt, and he 
had a proud consciousness that he had 
fallen in love as a poet and a genius should 
do it. An overwhelming flaming passion in- 
spired by beauty and brain—because from 
Camilla’s exaggerated respect and apprecia- 
tion of his work he knew that she had a 
real intellectual quality—what could be 
more fitting? And besides, his mother had 
said she would have money. 

Edward knew what a victim of a great 
passion should do, and he did it. He was 
with Camilla all the time he didn’t have to 
spend at work or eating or sleeping. He 
wrote poetry to her. He poured into her 
willing ears all his hopes, his plans, his am- 
bitions and how he suffered from his father’s 
injustice and lack of sympathy. 

Mrs. Carson, watching, was not discon- 
tented. She, too, talked to Camilla and 
rounded out the picture of Edward’s gen- 
ius. She imbued the girl with the same 
belief, the same unquestioning acceptance 
of Edward’s future eminence, and though 
she knew that she might be crowded out of 
the picture if Edward married, now there 
would be someone to carry on the torch of 
loving service to her gifted son. 

Mr. Carson watched also. He liked 
Camilla, her natural ways, her uncut hair, 
her not too skimpy skirts. But she was 
very cool to him, for Edward had told her 
that he was an unfeeling tyrant. So Mr. 
Carson gave it up, only saying to his wife: 
“T don’t get what she sees in him.’’ Later 
he added: ‘‘They can’t live on what he 
makes, not with rent and food sky-high 
like they are nowadays.”’ 

“You sneer at every sacred thing,’”’ was 
Mrs. Carson’s reply, which silenced Mr. 
Carson as only a silly irrelevance can silence 
the practical person. 
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A few days before the time for Camilla’s 
return to her home and her work, her aunt 
made a suggestion. Why shouldn’t she 
stay on and get a job in town, or in the 
city? They found her so much company, it 
was so pleasant to have young folks around 
the house, she felt toward her as a daughter, 
and so forth and so on. 

Camilla longed to stay. She was awed 
and dazzled by Edward’s attentions; she 
felt herself the beggar maid to whom King 
Cophetua had amazingly stooped. Not 
that she didn’t know how much, or rather 
how little Edward was worth in a pecuniary 
sense. She did, but it mattered not a scrap. 
It was the great wealth of his mind, his 
poetic soul, his gifted and endowed na- 
ture—and yet, and yet, with all this, he 
was in love with her, who had no least 
claim to any sort of distinction. When he 
read aloud, she sat and listened to him with 
happy gratitude. When he sent over, be- 
fore breakfast, a little verse he had written 
to her hair or eyes or lips or smile during the 
midnight hours, she got a thousand thrills 
out of it. She saved them all, sacredly, just 
as his mother had saved his schoolboy com- 
positions. 

As for Edward—well, he wanted her. He 
called it a great passion, and maybe he 
thought it was, but it was of the flesh only, 
more of an appetite than a passion. All his 
life he had got what he wanted, and he 
wanted Camilla more than he had ever 
wanted anything. He must have her. 

Yet he couldn’t see marriage—just now. 
Later, if Camilla got her inheritance, yes. 
His odd book reviews, his occasional sale of 
poems and little essays added about ten 
dollars a week to his salary of twenty-five. 
And how could he and Camilla live on 
thirty-five dollars a week, even if he always 
got it? He could count on nothing except 
his salary. They couldn’t rent even the 
dingiest two rooms and bath for less than 
sixty dollars a month, unless they went into 
a tenement. 

In the Carson home Edward had his own 
study, his bedroom, his bath, roomy and 
most comfortable. The Carsons always 
had a good cook—and he loved his food. 
He hated discomfort and crowding and 
poor dinners as a cat hates rain. But here 
was this desire for Camilla that made him 
utterly wretched, fretted him constantly, 
teased and harassed him. 

Then Camilla went into the city, spent a 
day there and returned with a job and a 
prospective salary of her own, having been 
hailed with joy by the bedeviled office man- 
ager of a big banking firm as the first 
human-looking stenographer who had ap- 
plied for months. She was to have thirty 
dollars a week, this because of her previous 
experience, and also because she shrewdly 
divined that the office manager was in a 
difficulty about help and could be held up 
for a fair wage. 

Camilla, when it came to business, was 
not wholly a laurel blossom. 

With Edward’s twenty-five and poten- 
tial thirty-five and Camilla’s thirty there 
was no reason why they could not live in 
moderate comfort. 

So they were regularly engaged and 
Edward spent the money he had saved for 
his two years abroad and bought Camilla 
aring. It wasn’t so much of a ring at that, 
since he had only saved about two hun- 
dred dollars. 

““Some day,’”’ he promised her magnifi- 
cently, ‘‘I’ll weight down your lovely little 
hands with diamonds and rubies.” 

“Darling,” she answered, ‘I love this 
little half hoop of pearls as much as if it 
were a diamond bush and a whole forest of 
ruby trees, and I always will.” 

Which meant a great deal, coming from 
Camilla, as she was not free with extrava- 
gant statement. But she was so much in 
love that her native sense retreated and she 
gave herself willingly to all the superla- 
tives of a blind affection. She quite hon- 
estly thought Edward the most generous 
and kind and noble and gifted man who 
ever lived. 

Mrs. Carson wanted the young people to 
stay on at home, but they refused. 
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“T’m fed up with suburban 
Edward confided to Camilla, 
to know more people, the people 
who mean something, and th 
to do it if we stick out here.” — 

Camilla agreed. She said, “ 
entertain—but I'll be awfully st 
the clever people who'll be f 
Edward. I’ll have to serve 
and cakes, and for the rest, I 
need an audience, you kno 
Edward called her a droll, w 
bird, kissed her a couple of ti 
go at that. 

Mr. Carson was the only ¢ 
tator among the small group wh 
fore the altar of the Little 
the Corner on the day Edwar 
were married, and even he y 
Camilla’s starry loveliness. “ 
said softly. ‘Poor little kid, I 
warned her, but it wouldn’t ’ye 
use. By gosh, I pity her.” 

Sharp, Edward’s boss, car 
ding and was immensely 
milla. One or two other li 
ward had met came also, 4 / 
was all puffed up with pride tor 
As it happened to be a dull 
the wedding got notices i 
metropolitan papers, notice 
ward was spoken of as a comii 
the younger group, a contributo 


‘to various magazines, and a mer 


Dauban Company’s staff—the 
state in what capacity, for Edy 
those notices himself and sent 
through the Dauban publicity n 
The one-room-and-bath apart 
beds that folded into the wall 
day, and an infinitesimal kitcher 
side, which Edward and Cami 
was new even if it was just whe 
ian quarter meets Greenwich Vi 
the one room was good-sized, al 
had furnished it in good taste. 
Carsons and the Jenkinses had 
them money, so they had a cou) 
rugs, golden gauze curtains ti 
sunlight, Edward’s books on shel 
a faint gray-green, a mahogal 
table, a delightful big highboy, a 
with folding leaves for meals, ty 
chairs, lamps with soft golden st 
They did not have a weddingt 
of their jobs. They simply mo 
settled down. They were extrem 
Even the fact that Edward requ 
hot cereal, three eggs, bacon, frt 
fee as a minimum breakfast ar 
sponding amount of dinner in t 
put no blight on Camilla’s roman 
She was a good cook and she h 
aging head, so that Edward wi 
appointed in his meals, nor in thi 
cleanliness of his new home. Al: 
over the duty of keeping Edwai 
in order, seeing to laundry, pre 
polishing, and so on. She pret 
and changed his links and collé 
The whole tradition of cher 
ward, sparing him any trouble 
considering his desires and wish 
ting him have his own way in ¢ 
so successfully started by Mrs. C 
faithfully carried on by Camil 
grew tired sometimes, if she W 
Edward would do some of the 
and sparing himself, if after ah 
the bank she found getting a hot 
dinner for him a chore alike teh 
and her patience, she never indi! 
Like all geniuses, she found th 
was careless about money. _ 
household was supposed to be 
fifty-fifty basis, but frequentl 
forgot to hand Camilla his s! i 


penses. 
And when she reminded h 
enough, of his forgetfulness 
pleased and gave up with 
implying that he could ill 
ought not to be asked for it. 
into the way of paying 
could out of her own po 
him for nothing, save when 
were quite exhausted. 
(Continued on Page ® 
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(Continued from Page 62) 

Edward spoke often of the time when her 
father’s estate would be settled and they 
would have that money to spend. Camilla 
was doubtful. ‘I don’t think I’ll win the 
suit, but I keep hoping. We could have a 
larger apartment, a maid. We might travel. 
I’d love ‘for to admire and for to see, for to 
be’old this world so wide’ before I’m too 
old and decrepit to climb mountains and 
ride in airplanes.” 

“Dear,’’ Edward was sweetly patient, 
“why will you quote anyone so definitely 
outmoded as Kipling? That man’s art— 
if he ever had any—is dead, and he doesn’t 
know it.” baat 

“Neither do I,” said Camilla dryly. ‘I 
like him.” 

“T don’t think you can mean what you 
say,” replied Edward crushingly. It was 
their first approach to a disagreement, and 
possibly if Camilla had not been rather 
weary with washing out Edward’s socks 
and ironing his soft collars, she would have 
accepted Edward’s dictum about Kipling 
as she did about everything. . 

She decided to change the subject. “Well, 
it would be fine to have that money,” she 
said. 

“Tt would,” he said agreeably. ‘‘We 
could go abroad and live—that’s my dream, 
as I’ve so often told you. How much will 
there be, do you think?”’ 

“Oh, maybe ten thousand dollars, or 
twelve, or maybe a little less.” 

““Why, we could live several years abroad 
on that, quite simply, you know; in Paris, 
most of the time.” 

‘Well, as I said, I may not get it. Dad’s 
affairs were all tied up in the factory where 
hewas manager. He had money invested in 
it, and after his death the factory failed and 
the creditors started suit on some technical 
point—I don’t understand ‘it. It’s dragged 
on for three years now, and the last time it 
went to the Supreme Court, so the next de- 
cision will be final, and I’ll be glad of it.” 
She sat down limply. ‘Oh, I’m so tired. 
I hope nobody’s coming tonight.” 

Camilla was thinner, her etherealness 
was emphasized. The half loop of pearls 
above her slender wedding ring slipped on 
her finger. Her eyes were not so bright nor 
so gay. 

““Nobody’s coming tonight that I know 
of, but I’ve asked Sharp and Brenda Hast- 
ings to dinner on Saturday. Sharp is al- 
ways so glad to come—he’s half in love 
with you, as you well know—and I hap- 
pened to see Brenda this morning, so I 
asked her.” 

‘All right,’’ said Camilla meekly, ‘‘but 
I wish she wasn’t coming. She patronizes 
me so when she doesn’t ignore me com- 
pletely.” 

“Camilla! What’s got into youtonight?”’ 

“T’m tired. I had a dreadful day at the 
bank.”’ She did not refer to the two hours’ 
cooking and laundry since. 

“‘T wish you didn’t have to go there,” 
said Edward fondly. ‘“‘It’s such sordid 
work.” 

“T’m going to bed,” said Camilla. 

The word sordid stayed in the back of 
her mind as elusively and irritatingly as a 
grain of sand stays in a seashore bed. And 
that Saturday night dinner—she wondered 
what she could have to eat that would not 
raise their weekly market bill too much. 
There would be more people coming in the 
evening, too, and that meant more eating. 
Edward was collecting quite a group of 
friends who made his apartment their club. 
They were of the younger Village set of 
writers and artists, for he found that the 
older men and women, those who were 
known and successful, never had time to 
sit about and smoke and talk until the early 
morning hours. But there were plenty of 
others who, after the Village cafés and tea 
rooms closed, found the Carson studio a 
refuge— Hayley Bragg, the artist, Newton 
Varney, Gabriel Tilson and various of their 
women friends. Edward frequently stayed 
up so late that he had to take a nap in the 
afternoon—Camilla didn’t come home until 
nearly six, and he was still at Dauban’s on 
a half-day basis. It cut into his work, this 
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slumber, but he was trying to find a pub- 
lisher for his collected poems, and he felt 
sure he would sell enough books to make up 
for the money he was now losing by resting. 
His poems ought to make rather a jolly 
little volume, with wide margins and an 
art jacket—if he could only get some pub- 
lisher to see its possibilities! But publish- 
ers are so commercial! 

There was another distraction that cut 
into his working time—to wit, Brenda 
Hastings. Midway down the nearest alley 
there was’a garage over which Brenda lived 
with her dog, a pathetic underfed pinscher. 
It was surprising how often Brenda man- 
aged to be just coming out as Edward was 
going home, and what a fillip of interest the 
sight of her black velvet tam gave him. 
They had met at a little dinner given by 
Sharp at the Brevoort. Brenda, exotically 
draped in her favorite raw orange, the color 
which best suited her psyche, had sat beside 
Edward. ‘‘Don’t bother me,” she said to 
him over the soup. “I eat little boys.” 

“‘T’d like to have you eat me,” Edward 
had replied. 

‘Perhaps I will,’’ she had said, clanking 
her beads. 

An acquaintance thus begun is bound to 
proceed along unconventional lines, as Ed- 
ward pointed out to her. But she only 
laughed at him, and arched her tweezered 
eyebrows. Edward was charmed to dis- 
cover that she was an actress, and her 
specialty was doing bits of parts in obscure 
little-theater groups. She lived in two 
rooms over the garage and liked to turn 
night into day. By dint of mascara, blue 
pencil and Indian rouge and powder she 
managed to transform a commonplace set 
of features into a sort of umber Marchesa 
Casati, d la Zuloaga. Her conversational 
specialties were profanity and daring re- 
marks. She made an enormous impression 
on Edward, and when she saw this, and 
saw how much he liked to be flattered, she 
dished the sweet stuff to him abundantly. 

Edward liked to drop into her dirty, un- 
tidy rooms now and then in the afternoon 
and have her butter him up with praise and 
compliment. Of course, Camilla was appre- 
ciative, too, but, as Edward pathetically 
told Brenda, Camilla was such a practical 
little business woman and housewife that 
she sometimes couldn’t find time for him. 
Brenda always had time. Time and ciga- 
rettes and a new daring remark. It was 
stimulating. She was the first real woman 
of the world he had ever known. 

He deprecated Sharp’s description of her. 
“T used to know her back home in New 
Hampshire,” said Sharp. ‘She wasn’t a 
bad sort then, and I feel as if I had to look 
her up every once in a while on account of 
her people. She’s got Villagitis in its sad- 
dest form.” 

How little, reflected Edward, how little 
Sharp knew her! She had told him the story 
of her life, and he had found it beautiful in 
its infinite variety of experience, glorious 
for its determined struggle always to main- 
tain its entity. “If I chose to conform to 
the stupid accepted standards of the 
world,’’ Brenda had cried magnificently, 
“T could have any number of existences 
which the world calls desirable. I could be 
what the animal world calls a happy wife 
and mother, I could be a star on Broadway, 
I could be a great flashing adventuress of 
Deauville. But I must be myself, true to 
myself. Make a verse of that, dear boy.”’ 

It was sublime. She may have believed 
it. Certainly Edward did, and he kissed 
her hand—palm up, a trick she had taught 
him—reverentially. He found himself wish- 
ing that Camilla was a little more—a little 
more subtle. 

But Camilla was not subtle nor sophisti- 
cated, not, at least, in Brenda’s way. She 
never dealt out any daring remarks, and 
she never used profanity. All the same, she 
was a corking good cook and the dinner 
which she got ready for Saturday night was 
one of her best. Sharp, coming in early, 
sniffed appreciatively at the door of the 
kitchenette. 

Brenda was late, but when she came 
sweeping in she had a new dress, orange of 
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course, very low and loose in the neck, very 
long in the sleeves and skirt, which was, 
however, slit up to the knees. Her earrings 
caressed her collar bones. And she had all 
her war paint on. 

They sat down at the little table, Brenda 
with her cigarette in a black two-foot holder, 
the finishing touch. “‘ How ingénue you are 
tonight, Camilla,’”’ she began languidly, 
‘in your blue dress. Why don’t you like 
me? I’m really a very nice person.” 

Camilla smiled. She wanted very much 
to say that it was because Brenda did not 
wash the back of her neck, but she re- 
frained. ‘‘Have some chicken,” she replied 
aloud, ‘‘and don’t talk nonsense.” 

“T suppose you're jealous of me,” said 
Brenda. “Any woman who is married to a 
genius ought to be jealous of all other 
women. And by the way, Edward, when 
are you going to start the great work you 
were telling me about day before yester- 
day? The book of criticism ——”’ 

Camilla had heard nothing of any such 
project. Her glance at Edward was in- 
quiry. But she was silent. Brenda wasn’t 
going to get a rise out of her. 

“What’s this? What’s this?” 
Sharp. 

“T’ve been mulling it over,” said Ed- 
ward. ‘‘And I’ve decided to take a lot of 
the old idols, Tennyson, Longfellow, Dick- 
ens, Thackeray, Mark Twain, Kipling, and 
do a simply ferocious book about them— 
out-Mencken Mencken and out-Brooks 
Brooks. It’s old stuff—everyone does it 
when he wants to get in the limelight 
quickly, but I know I have something to 
say that none of them have said.” 

Sharp’s eyes glinted with pleasure. He 
adored Edward’s self-revealing moments. 

“Tt’s not at all bad, your idea,”’ he de- 
clared. ‘‘The roughest kind of rough stuff! 
Nothing sells so well.” 

“T’m not doing it for the money,” said 
Edward. 

“Of course not. But the réclame will be 
enormous.” 

“T think it’s a fine scheme,” said Brenda. 
“He'll do it deliciously.” 

“You haven’t said anything about it,” 
said Sharp, turning to Camilla. 

“T don’t know anything about these 
things.” 

“You don’t like it,’”’ Brenda accused her. 

Camilla smiled again. Her face felt stiff 
and frozen, but she managed it. ‘‘Have 
some more salad,”’ she urged hospitably. 

“That’s the worst of you housekeeping 
women—you think of nothing else,”’ went 
on Brenda, but taking a great deal more 
salad. ‘‘You’re so cursed practical. How 
Edward manages to live and breathe and 
keep up the quality of his work in such an 
atmosphere I don’t understand.”’ 

This was sheer impertinence, but Camilla 
smiled again and cocked a quizzical eye- 
brow at Sharp. ‘‘We’re in for a great many 
daring remarks this evening, evidently,” 
said she. Then to Brenda, with the utmost 
good humor: “Better save them for the 
crowd that’s coming in later. They’ll ap- 
preciate them.” 

Sharp burst out laughing. ‘‘Score ten 
and game for Camilla, I says,” he chortled. 
““And now, what are we going to have for 
dessert? If it’s one of your own special 
apple pies I shall die of joy.” 

Brenda and Edward exchanged under- 
standing glances. Brenda shrugged, a shrug 
that indicated the utter hopelessness of 
Camilla and Sharp. Edward nodded mean- 
ingly. He wished he had not asked Sharp, 
only, of course, it was good business to do it 
while the fellow wasso crazy about Camilla’s 
cooking. Except for the food this had been 
an uncomfortable meal, and he blamed 
Camilla. Why hadn’t she been more ap- 
preciative of his great idea for his book? 
Why had she snapped Brenda off so nas- 
tily? Why hadn’t she —— Oh, Brenda 
was right, Camilla was a housekeeping 
woman and nothing else. 

Later in the evening, when the crowd 
came in—Hayley Bragg had brought his 
new model, Gina—Edward forgot about 
Camilla. She kept in the background, as 
she should, and at ten o’clock gave them 
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toasted crackers and cheese, an 
fee. For the rest she sat down b 
lamps and sewed at her eterna 
and listened. The men clustere 
other two women. Brenda wasi 
Gina said little, but she jump 
kissed them all every now and t} 
how much she loved them and ¢ 
ing with them. They all talked 
all except Sharp, who went hom 

Hayley was doing a picture, 
Gina for the Revoltists’ show. “ 
for me with those old fossils at thi 
even if I’d stoop to send anythi 
clared. Varney was working or 
fantasy of corruption, he called 
read them bits of it. They all k 
superb, but that none of the lo 
cially controlled magazines woul 
its superbness. Gabriel Tilson h 
his banjo-uke and wrung stra 
from it while Edward chanted ; 
own verses. Gabriel had much ti 
the newest new music, which 
founded on the Oriental scale, | 
them some experimental melodi, 

Then they all got immens 
about Edward’s projected wor] 
leave out Wordsworth,” begg: 
“the leading milk-porridge poet 
or any age. Dig into his priva 
smear him with it.” 

“Tf I were you I’d take a crac 
one alive—Wells and Shaw anc 
pering Barrie!’”’ said Hayley. 

“Tt doesn’t matter whom I 
knock off his pedestal,’ sai 
“‘Tt’s the way it’s done that’ll co 
advises rough stuff, but I favor 
rather than the bludgeon. The 
tion, though—the booberie love 
eon best—the finer strokes get p 

They went on and on and o1 
had unobtrusively cleared away 
and cups, washed them and s 
their places on the kitchenet 
She stifled her yawns. About ha 
the last of them had gone, at 
went also, to take Brenda hom 
flung the window wide now, 
time Edward came back the 
fairly fresh, the beds lowered 
covers turned down. 

Edward came in all smiles. 
evening—quite one of our bes 
cheerily. ‘‘Everybody at the 
form. Being with my own ki 
mously stimulating. I’m glad 
immured in the suburbs!”’ 

Camilla said nothing. She w: 
him, a long, strange look as thot 
never seen him before. There 
thing piteous in the look, some 
ishly frightened, and her eyes 
with tears she did not dare shed 
to me they all do nothing bu 
was thinking, ‘‘and behave in 
promiscuously rowdy way. Bu 
to judge? I don’t know anyt 
writing or painting or music, or 
living. And if Edward likes it: 
stimulating there must be some! 
for Edward is a genius. I mus! 
that way—I must!” | 

With which forlorn determi 
finally went off to sleep. Her! 
thought was a wish that Edwar¢/ 
so complacently accept her ow! 
of her ignorance. | 

She was to wish this more tl! 
the weeks that followed. Neithe! 
thoughtfulness nor his earnin 
underwent any improvement. ( 
ing busy all day on her own job 
know how he was spending mor! 
of his afternoons loafing Ww! 
either in her apartment or 
favored Village resorts, the Fl 
tum, the Blue Mosquito, or L 
Room. Here in clouds of cigaré 
in endless half-baked controvel 
discussion of imagism, vorticl 
with denunciation of any li 
did not concern itself with mu 
tery or degenerate crime, wit 
that had a perceptible melo 
painting that was not given ove 
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(Continued from Page 64) 
formlessness, the hours passed easily away 
in company with those whose only real ac- 
tivity was with the jawbone. 

“Whenever your book manuscript is 
ready I’ll type it for you,’’ Camilla offered. 
But nothing happened, and when she spoke 
of it again, Edward burst out irritably. 

“T do wish you wouldn’t hound me so 
about that book. How can a man do any- 
thing serious in this horrible rushing com- 
mercial city when he has to give all of his 
energy to earning a bare living for himself 
and his wife? Good heavens, if I could only 
have a year in Paris! Isn’t that estate of 
your father’s ever going to be settled?” 

Camilla looked at him again, one of 
those strange looks that implied absolute 
nonacquaintance. “‘I’ll write to the lawyers 
tonight,’ she promised. She waited a mo- 
ment and then went on: ‘‘ You know, Ed- 
ward, the decision probably won’t be favor- 
able to me. It wasn’t the last time.” 

“Tt wasn’t? Why didn’t you tell meso?”’ 

“T thought I did.’’ Camilla pressed her 
hands to her head, wearily. ‘‘But I’ve so 
much to do and remember x 

“You’re too engrossed in domesticity, 
my dear. Which reminds me that we’re 
going over to Brenda’s on Saturday night 
for one of her Italian dinners.”’ 

“T’ll bet it’ll be poisonous. Half-cooked 
spaghetti and that sour red ink she gets 
from the bootleggers.” 

“Don’t be spiteful toward Brenda. 
That’s the refuge of small souls. A woman 
of her type—une femme exaltée et liberée— 
can’t be expected to adore the cooking stove 
and the dish pan.” 

Camilla colored. It hurt her so much 
when Edward said things like that that she 
could only be silent. If she answered she 
would cry, she knew it. She tried to think 
she was nervous, tired, exaggerating. But 
the sting persisted. Edward had seen fit to 
defend Brenda by a covert slam at his wife. 
She went into the kitchenette and closed 
the door. A woman exalted, liberated, 
might not adore the cooking stove and the 
dish pan, but it was dollars to doughnuts 
that Edward would expect his wife to serve 
an excellent hot dinner at seven o’clock, 
with two vegetables, a salad and a heavy 
dessert. 

As she worked, the fling he had made 
about earning a bare living for himself and 
for her came back to her. The truth was 
that if her salary had not been raised she 
would have been hard put to it to pay their 
ordinary bills. Edward was paying a fourth 
rather than a half. His mother had denied 
herself a fur coat and given him a new suit, 
a winter overcoat, a selection of fine, ex- 
pensive haberdashery. Camilla had had no 
new frocks, and her furs were so shabby 
she hated to wear them. She needed shoes. 
Oh, if Brenda did not distract Edward, 
waste his time, he might get on with his 
work and everything would go better. 
Camilla had an old-fashioned faith in work 
as a necessity for one’s body, and one’s soul. 
But Brenda “T won’t go there Satur- 
day night and see her pawing at him, acting 
as if she owned him,” she whispered fiercely 
to the salad she was making. 

Nevertheless, she did go, and was re- 
lieved when she saw kindly little Sharp 
among the guests. He came over to her and 
sat down. ‘As we’re the only ones who 
don’t belong to the intelligentzia,”’ he said, 
“‘we must console each other for our defi- 
ciencies. What do you think of Brenda’s 
nest?”’ 

Camilla looked about her. The two 
rooms had the general air of having been 
struck by a harsh slanting gale. There were 
no rugs, no carpet. The sofa and chair seats 
sagged, their worn upholstery and drop- 
ping springs half-concealed by such old 
shawls and pieces of alleged Oriental dra- 
peries as Brenda possessed. There were a 
great many cushions and ash trays. A pene- 
trating incense burned smokily on the 
mantelpiece. Books, old play-scripts, bat- 
tered magazines, letters and odd papers fell 
about indiscriminately. Over everything 
was a film of grimy dust, and in the corners 
were rolls of fluff. Brenda, in a soiled orange 
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smock, stirred a big kettle of spaghetti, and 
about her were grouped the usual men, 
Bragg, Varney, Tilson, Edward. One 
grated the Parmesan. Another cut bread. 
Another retrieved from beneath the table 
various bottles of the red ink Camilla had 
prophesied. Brenda’s dog, the subdued, 
underfed pinscher, named Maeterlinck, 
sat on the best chair, scratched an occa- 
sional flea and surveyed the scene apathet- 
ically. 

“Well, what do you think of it?” re- 
peated Sharp. 

“T think someone ought to rescue that 
dog from a life of squalor,’”’ said Camilla. 

“T never heard you say anything so 
bitter.” 

“Was it bitter? I only meant it to be 
funny.” 

“Your eyes belie you.” 

“Don’t pay any attention to how I look, 
but only to what I say.” 

“Come along, darlings, dinner’s ready,” 
caroled Brenda. ‘‘Everyone must hold his 
plate in his lap. Pass the spaghetti, Hayley, 
and you follow with the sauce and the 
cheese, Edward. There are forks some- 
where. Oh, Gabriel, run in to my: dressing 
table—there’s some paper napkins in one of 
the drawers. I’ll pour the wine. Sharp, 
you lazy little devil, stop making love to 


Camilla and hold the glasses. Has every- 
body got cigarettes?” 
The ragtime meal went on. Camilla 


could not drink the wine, nor eat the food, 
and it amused her grimly to see that Ed- 
ward relished the spaghetti no better than 
herself. Nevertheless, he gulped it down. 
Brenda directed that when any guest had 
eaten all he wished, he should put his plate 
with whatever remained, on the floor for 
Maeterlinck, who ate it greedily. The dog 
also devoured what was left in the kettle. 

The dessert was a tray of indifferent 
pastry bought at the cheapest of the little 
bakeries round about. 

“T have a frightful headache,’’ Camilla 
told Sharp at last. ‘I think I’ll go home. 
Tell them when I’ve gone, please.” 

She slipped away, alone, refusing Sharp’s 
wish to go with her. It was very cold, with 
a dash of snow, and she ran to keep warm, 
thankful to be alone. When she got to the 
apartment she found a letter from the firm 
of lawyers who were handling her father’s 
estate. She could hardly see the words in 
the hall, but once inside they Geen at her 
with startling clearness. 

“Regret to inform you that the decision 
has been unfavorable and 

She flung down the letter and her heart 
dropped with it. Not that she had counted 
on the money for herself, but she had 
hoped, if she and Edward could escape to 
France, perhaps there, away from this stu- 
pid lot of people who took up his time and 
wasted his energy, away from Brenda and 
her flattery, he might find inspiration to go 
on with the work he was neglecting. New 
scenes, new people, the gray-blue skies of 
Paris, her endless dramatic vistas—there 
Edward’s genius might bloom and flower 
into great projects, great enterprises. He 
might lay aside the idea of that book of 
slashing criticism—and Camilla hoped he 
would. She had never liked the idea of that 
book. Theidea of Edward attacking Words- 
worth and Thackeray was, to Camilla, a 
trifle comic in its implications. He might as 
well go out and throw a handful of street 
mud at the stars. People might gather to 
watch him do it, but the stars would shine 
on undimmed. 

Well, Edward couldn’t go to Paris now. 
She wondered if he would be greatly disap- 
pointed. She sat there in the exquisite 
cleanliness and order of her room and 
brooded over her problem. She wanted 
Edward to have what he longed for so 
much. Oh, how she wanted it for him. And 
she had hoped to give it to him. And now 
she could not. It seemed so unnecessarily 
unfair of fate that it should be so. If there 
were only some way in which she could 
make a great deal of money, if there were 
only someone who might lend it to her. 
She would bind herself to repay every cent, 
would work her hands off willingly. 
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And then she thought, as she had often of 
late, of Edward’s father. That rotund, taci- 
turn \ittle man who went on with his life, 
unmoved by the endless vaporings and silli- 
nesses of Edward’s mother—Camilla had 
begun to feel for him a mingling of respect 
and liking, of understanding and a little 
admiration. He was no longer, in her eyes, 
the cruel tyrant Edward pictured him. In 
her visits to the Carson home since her 
marriage, she had felt him stealthily put- 
ting out little tendrils of wistful kindliness 
in her direction. Perhaps if she went to him 
now, and told him—but no, she wouldn’t 
do it. This business of rushing to get help 
in the first big difficulty of her marriage 
was pretty poor. She must stiffen her mo- 
rale, work things out for herself. Perhaps, 


‘after all, Edward’s Brenda-madness, his 


disinclination to go ahead with his work 
were passing phases of his development. 
By all precedents, genius was erratic, cruel, 
selfish. It must be nurtured and tended 
always to the cost of those near it. She 
must put herself aside. She must be pa- 
tient, forbearing, long-suffering. Her re- 
ward would come with Edward’s great and 
enduring fame. 

Camilla was asleep when Edward came 
home, and the next day, being Sunday, she 
didn’t have to rush down early to the office. 
She got a leisurely breakfast and enjoyed 
it. Edward didn’t. He was bilious; he had 
a headache and a grouch to match. He 
stayed in bed. It was no time to tell him 
about the lost legacy; certainly not. 

Then Mrs. Carson called up and wanted 
them to come out home for dinner. 

“T won’t go,’ snarled Edward. “Tell her 
I’m sick. No, don’t tell her that or she’ll 
rush in here and insist on nursing me. Oh, 
tell her anything so we don’t have to go. 
Families are pests.” 

So Camilla chose the one lie which she 
knew would appease Edward’s mother, and 
told her bravely that Edward was very, 
very busy at work today and didn’t want 
to break the flow of his thought. 

“That’s all right,” said Edward, when 
his mother finally rang off. “‘Work! Fat 
chance I have to work in this rotten town! 
If I could only get away from it. Haven’t 
you heard anything from those swine law- 
yers yet?” 

Camilla might willingly lie for Edward, 
but she didn’t choose to lie for herself. 

“T had a letter last night when I got 
home,” she said. ‘‘I’ve lost the case. I 
don’t get the money. The factory’s cred- 
itors get it.” 

“What—what’s that you say?”’ He sat 
up in bed, his face pasty and swollen, his 
eyes gleaming with amazed anger. ‘‘Let me 
see that letter.” 

She handed it to him. He read it, cursed, 
groaned, flopped over and lay with his face 
buried in the pillows. 

““Oh, Edward, don’t. I’m terribly sorry, 
too, for your sake, not for mine. I never 
really thought I’d get it—you know I said 
so all along. But if you were counting on it 
so—oh, Edward, darling, please—why, we 
can go to Paris before so very long anyway. 
When you finish your book 

He jerked away from her affectionate 
hands. ‘‘Leave me alone.” 

Camilla retreated, near to tears. ‘‘Ed- 
ward, I’m so sorry—if there was anything 
more I could do—I’d do anything in the 
word ———’’ 

He sat up in bed and pushed back his 
hair. 

“You’d do anything in the world! 
You’re nothing but a cheat, a fake! You 
inveigled me into marrying you by pre- 
tending you were sure of this money ¢) 

“T—I didn’t—I ——”’ 

“And you knew all the time you would 
never get it. Why, do you think I’d have 
married you if I hadn’t been desperate, 
mad, crazy to get away—you, a little com- 
monplace, stupid, small-town girl, with 
nothing but your body to recommend you 
to a-man like me, your body and your 
money—which you apparently didn’t have 
at all?” LY 

Camilla caught hold of the table. 
said you loved me!” 


“You 
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“T said it because it was thi 
get you—I was desperate. 
nothing but a drag on me, ] 
ten lines of decent work since 
ried, and it’s all your fault. 
rounded me with this drear 
domesticity, this suet puddin 
woolly blanket, this fog of 
how I’ve grown to hate and k 
had to prostitute my talents, 
bragging when I say that tl 
writing today who’s my equal 
drag out my strength and m 
nasty, mean little routine jo 
average high-school kid—sgo: 
money enough to support you 
could be the conventional goo 
and be the ruin of every inspi 
There’s a fine vicious circle for 
might at any minute find our: 
complicated by a squalling 
things happen, both in marrig 

“Oh, hush—hush ——” 

“Well, it’s true, isn’t it? | 
says A 

Camilla let go of the tablea 
and straight and strong. * 
point out to you that we n 
child, at any moment, as yc 
ously put it?” 

“What if she did?”’ 

“T don’t know that it do 
difference, after all the othe 
have said. Only, it’s the last 
Well—I could laugh at mysel 
you were a genius. I swalloy 
that nonsense of your mother 
in you! It’s funny!” She be 
high, clear, sharp laughter. 
the strength of a few little 
book that you haven’t writt 
I am a boob, all right, Edw: 
small-town, commonplace gir 
too! You’ve been working at 
boy’s job to support me, have 
another joke. I’ve paid three- 
bills, and gone without decent 
it. I’ve been cook and waitn 
woman and laundress and si 
you, and actually paid for thi 
ilege! If there was ever a big 
that, I’d like to see her. And 
lolling around in those filt! 
Brenda Hastings’, letting he 
time and feed you taffy, and t 
while I was downtown workin 
could so that I could get you 
steak and casaba melon for 
Yes, it is funny! The funniest 
I thought you were a genius!” 
again, the same sharp, clear 1 
ius! You—fat, greedy, lazy, 
mon and unscrupulous. Yo 
much of a genius as a—as a— 
worm!”’ 

She walked over to the elc 
out her hat and coat. “In 
said. “I’m going out to your 
all, and give your father t 
cheers for being one of the fe 
haven’t fooled. And then I 
and pack my clothes and Ps 
ing house with a pleasant 100 
down to my job, with the kno 
can have my salary for myse 
have to deny myself a pair 
gloves that I need, so that yc 
an extra pound of flesh. I: 
mother will come to your res! 
you along. You'll always live 
preferably a woman, becauset 
Come to think of it, Edwar 
genius at that, a real genius!’ 

She closed the door behind ! 
down the quiet Sunday mo 
There was a cold blue sky a 
last night’s slight snow sti 
white drifts at the corners of 
areas. She was shaking all 


‘felt warm, and brave, and for 


in many days at peace with hi 
“ After all,” thought Camil 
very old. A mistake, no matt 
is, once you’ve seen it, and 
ought to be something on the 
the ledger. I can make my life 
Ican. And better, more sense. 
this—I can do anything!” _ 
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Ed Bristol wrinkled his withered forehead 
and puffed huge clouds of smoke from his 
pipe. 

““T’ll take the ride,”’ he muttered. 

“What?” Everyone looked at him pity- 
ingly. 

“Tf all of us was mad like Torque, and 
Thomas before him,’’ continued Chet stub- 
bornly, ‘‘we’d each own a bank.” 

““A sand bank, eh?”’ They all laughed at 
that. 

“Even a sand bank was enough to eat up 
the Damons,’”’ murmured Ed, but no one 
was listening to him any longer; he spoke 
too low. 

In the great house on Lion Hill the 
drawing-room, the library and the dining 
room had been thrown into one. Never in 
the palmiest days of their social preém- 
inence had the rooms looked lovelier. 
Masses of flowers brightened their shad- 
ows. Everything a smoker could desire 
was at hand in the library, while from be- 
yond came the gleam of snowy table linen 
and shining silver. Janie was sitting very 
still amid the banks of cut flowers. She 
had read the morning paper. She looked 
as if her eyes would never move again. 
But when Mega came in and asked if she 
wanted lunch, she spoke quite clearly, 
though her lips scarcely stirred. 

“No, thank you; and please don’t come 
in again unless I ring.”’ 

On the other side of the cedars Ralph 
Damon was still haunting the telephone; 
it never occurred to him to go back to work. 
Occasionally he would pass through to the 
front window, from which he could see a 
short stretch of Main Street and the en- 
trance to the big house where the curving 
driveway sprang out from the double thicket 
of evergreens. The telephone rang at last. 
He ran to it, knocking over a chair on his 
way. 

“Ts that you, mother?” 

“Yes; what on earth is the matter?” 

“Where are you?” 

“In New York.” 

“ce God ! ” 

“Ralph, what has happened? We were 
just going to the matinée, but if it’s some- 
thing important # 

“No, you can’t do that! Please, mother, 
catch the first train and I’ll have a car 
waiting for you at the Camden side of the 
ferry. You’ve got to travel down here 
faster than you ever moved before.”’ 

“‘Ralph, tell me at once what’s the mat- 
ter. I called you up the minute I got your 
first telegram, and two more have arrived 
while we’ve been speaking. All they say 
is for me to come before four or get in 
touch with you if I’m too far away. I can’t 
possibly get there by four. Now tell me.” 

“There are some things you can’t ex- 
plain over the telephone. All I can tell you 
is there’s a dirty low-down trick going to be 
pulled here this afternoon and you’re the 
only one who can spike the gun. If you 
can’t come by four, you can by five or six. 
But if you don’t try your best I’ll never 
forgive you, and you won’t blame me.” 

“T’m an old woman, Ralph, but I’ll start 
for the station in five minutes. Good-by.” 

Ralph pored over time-tables. If his 
mother caught the one o’clock train, she 
would not need the ear, as she could make 
a connection which would bring her to 
Hopetown by five. He glanced at his 

watch and saw that she could scarcely 
make it. He ordered a car by telephone to 
go to Camden and wait for her. If she had 
to use it she could not reach home before 
six. That would be rotten, but it couldn’t 
be helped. He sat down to wait. Every 
time he thought of the notice in the paper 
his face would turn hot, his eyes glittered, 
and he would jump up to pace from one end 
of the small house to the other. 

The notice had appeared just as Janie 
had written it: 


“Miss Strayton and Mr. Torquay Stray- 
ton will receive their friends this afternoon 
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at a reception to be held in the Strayton 
home on Lion Hill from four to six.” 


That was the way it read, but instead of 
being one of half a dozen social notes, it was 
headed NOTICE in large letters and had 
been placed in the advertising section 
along with other paid matter. What self- 
respecting man would obey that insolent 
order? What woman would see in it any- 
thing but a chance to damage her own 
prestige? 

At four Damon went to his room and 
dressed immaculately in clothes he had sel- 
dom put on since an immemorial custom 
had given him the right to wear them upon 
becoming a junior at college. After that he 
spent his time hurrying backward and for- 
ward to keep watch on the road up from 
the works and on the main entrance to the 
Strayton place; the house itself he could 
not see. This occupation prevented him 
from going to the station on the chance his 
mother should come by train. Ata quarter 
after five he gave her up, left a note for her 
pinned to the advertisement in the paper 
and started out alone. Not a single guest 
had passed between the pillars ornamented 
by his grandfather with the great balls of 
devitrified glass. What was worse, neither 
Torquay nor Albert had come up from the 
works. 

Ralph was not in the mood nor was he 
dressed to push his way through the gap in 
the cedars. Carrying stick and gloves, he 
went down the narrow road and turned into 
Main Street. As he did so three youngsters 
spied him and for an instant were struck 
dumb; then one of them recovered breath 
and wits. 

“Hey, you, Mr. Damon!” he shouted. 
“We don’t want no grand dukes from the 
Grand Cafion in this town!” 

Ralph smiled, but did not turn his head. 
He was wondering if he was about to make 
a fool of himself to someone besides the 
boys in the street. He arrived at the big 
house and was about to press the bell when 
he noticed the door was wide open and un- 
attended. Probably the maid, tired out 
with waiting for people who would not ar- 
rive, had gone away, forgetting to close it. 
As a baby he had been lord of this domain; 
he had ruled it for four years. It seemed 
absurd to ring. He entered, laid his things 
on the hall table, went to the drawing-room 
door and looked in. 

Janie was sitting in a big chair directly 
facing him. She had on the most charming 
of her new afternoon frocks. It was 
slightly open at the neck and her throat and 
face rose from it like white marble from a 
chalice. She was looking straight at him, 
but to his amazement she did not move. 
He felt a flash of embarrassment before it 
struck him that whatever the reason she 
did not see him. 

“Miss Strayton?”’ 

She sprang to her feet with an indistinct 
cry and threw one hand to her throat. 

“Oh!” she gasped. “I thought I was 
dreaming!” 

“T know you were,” said Ralph easily. 
*“‘T could see it in your face.”’ 

“T don’t mean that,’ said Janie, with 
something of her father’s honesty in speech. 
“T mean I saw you come in quite plainly, 
but I was sure I only dreamed it. You are 
Mr. Damon, aren’t you? Won’t you sit 
down?” 

If composure in the face of disaster stood 
for breeding, thought Ralph, she was thor- 
oughbred from the toes of her slippers to 
the top of her yellow head. Her hair fas- 
cinated him. It was swept in a broad 
smooth band straight around her head, its 
ends hidden in mystery. What fools women 
were to pray for curly hair! Perhaps it was 
because they were too lazy to do this sort 
of thing. 

“Won’t you sit down?”’ she repeated. 

“No,” he said, coming to himself. “I’d 
rather eat if you don’t mind. It won’t be 
any trouble, will it?” 


“Hardly,” said Janie, leading the way 
toward the dining room. 

““You see, I didn’t have any lunch,” he 
explained. 

She stopped in the middle of the library 
and turned toward him, surprised. 

“Why not?” 

He met her eyes squarely. 

“Do you want me to answer that?”’ 

She looked down for a moment, her 
brows drawn in a thoughtful frown, and 
then up again. 

oe nY esa 

“For the very same reason you didn’t eat 
any.” 

“You shouldn’t have said that,” whis- 
pered Janie. She reached out her hand, 
steadied herself on the back of a chair and 
then suddenly crumpled into it, buried her 
face in her arm and began to cry. He stood 
staring down at her, his jaw set and his 
clenched hands thrust deep in his pockets. 
“What made you say it?’ she sobbed. 
“Why couldn’t you have helped me play 
the game?” 

“It’s you who aren’t playing the game,” 
said Ralph sharply. 

She raised her head, but not to look at 
him. 

“You mean that,” she stated. 

“Of course I mean it. A lot of people 
never learn the only way to find out there 
are two sides to a table is to kick it over. 
Never be sore at a low-down trick. It will 
always help you. It’s only another name 
for a boomerang.” 

“T can’t understand all that—not just 
now.” 

“And I can’t explain it; but my mother 
will as soon as she can get here.” 

“Your mother?” 

“Yes; she’s on her way from New York. 
She’s the one woman who wouldn’t have 
been stumped by that notice—and she had 
to be away!” 

Janie arose swiftly and faced the hall. 

“Tf she should come in that door, I 
would make a bigger fool of myself than I 
have with you. I couldn’t stand it now.” 

“You’re not the kind of person who can 
make a fool of herself. You’ll never make a 
fool of yourself as long as you live. I’ll 
tell you why—you’re too real.” 

“Tt’s strange you should. say that. I’ve 
always wished I could be just myself.’ 

“And what have you been?” 

“T’ve been the shadow of something. I 
don’t know of just what, but I’ve been a 
shadow. It must be that, because I’ve 
never been held and I’ve never held any- 
thing.” 

“You’re thinking of your father.” 

She turned to him, startled. 

“How did you know?” 

“Haven’t I worked with him day and 
night?” 

Her eyes hardened. 

“Yes; and you nicknamed him Torque- 
mada of Lion Hill. How could I have for- 
gotten? I’m sorry, but I can’t be friends 
with you.”’ 

Ralph’s face paled. 

“Tf you stick to that you'll send your 
father rolling to the bottom of the hill.’ 

“What hill? You’ll have to explain 
chabes 

“I’m the best friend he ever had. Look 
around you. I’m the only thing that stands 
between him and what he tried to do to 
you. If he had a knife at your throat in- 
stead of at your heart, perhaps you’d thank 
me for knocking it out of his hand.” 

“Please don’t talk to me like that,”’ said 
Janie, her lip trembling. ‘I don’t know 
where I am or where I’m going, but I take 
back what I said.” 

“Don’t think I blame you for sticking 
up for your father,” said Ralph quickly. 
“T don’t. I love you for it, and I’m glad I 
hit you with the apple, I’m glad I asked you 
if you could dance and I’m glad of that bit 
of foul play in the paper.’’ She stared at 
him in amazement. ‘‘Aren’t you?” 

“T don’t know what you mean.” 
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looking down began tearing off small pieces 
and dropping them on the floor. 
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UTSIDE, Ralph ran into one of the 
foremen pacing impatiently up and 
down under the portico. 

“My God, Ralph, I thought you’d never 
come! Where’s Torque?” 

“Never mind him,” said Ralph, making 
for the gap in the cedars. ‘‘Tell me what’s 
the matter.” 

“T guess Torque’s crazy, all right. Your 
mother stopped me from going in to drag 
him out. She promised she’d send you.” 

“Tell me what’s up.” 

“We ran after Torque when he was 
coming up the hill to tell him the cap on old 
Number Two was looking bad. But he 
wouldn’t even turn around, and now old 
Ed Waller is done for.” 

“Done for!’’ exclaimed Ralph, stopping 
in his tracks. 

“Ye-ah. He was starting for home with 
all his clothes on and his dinner pail in his 
hand. Something made him look round 
from the steps and he must of seen the 
Number Two cap caving. He gave a yell, 
jumped for the runway, swung around a 
sheet of zinc and tipped her out with the 
hand that had the dinner pail slung on his 
wrist. He let her go. The dinner pail 
caught on the top edge of the zinc and it 
carried him with it. Just as the cap broke 
he shot down headforemost like he was 
diving off a dam.” 

Before he had finished speaking they 
were both running at top speed down the 
hill to the plant. Ralph knew well enough 
there was nothing he could do for poor Ed 
Waller, but there would still be disorder 
and danger of fire. The main works had a 
battery of six furnaces. Four of them were 
brand-new, constructed to feed the huge 
automatic machines from revolving tanks. 
The two others were part of the original 
equipment. They had been kept on for the 
manufacture of carboys according to the 
old system. It was the tank of one of these 
that had caved. 

“Did they manage to cover the gap?” 
shouted Ralph over his shoulder. 

““Ye-ah; they stopped it, and when I left 
they was skimming the scum to see if they 
couldn’t find something looked like Ed.” 

“What was the heat?” 

“Twenty-eight hundred.” He caught 
his breath and continued: “Ralph, a brick 
will float in melted glass; what about a 
man?” 

“T don’t know,” confessed Damon. 

“He went deep—like he was diving.” 

They arrived at the works and found 
them surprisingly quiet. A skeleton crew 
was looking after the machines. All the 
other men were gathered about Number 
Two, some of them ladling at the ring hole 
and some waiting their turn. Ralph joined 
the group. Hatless and dressed in his smart 
cutaway coat, and striped trousers over 
spats already smudged, he presented an 
incongruous figure. But no one noticed 
how he looked. The foreman in charge 
came to stand beside him. 

“There’s nothing to speak of in the 
scum, Ralph,’ he said quietly. ‘‘Shall we 
drain the tank?” 

“Go ahead.” 

“‘Would a man float, Ralph?” 

“T don’t know,” said Damon for the 
second time. ‘It was pretty hot, wasn’t 
1G ew 

“Sure; and there wasn’t much glass. We 
knew the cap was going and we’d stopped 
feeding. We were heating her up for a 
clean-out. We’ve had to keep her hot, of 
course.” 

The emergency trap at the bottom of the 
tank was thrown open. The molten glass 
poured out into the flat receiving pan and 
began to spread. There was not much left. 
The men stood around in a solemn silence, 
each one of them thinking about old Ed 
Waller—the same Ed who had given up his 
job as gigman on the railway because a 
voice from nowhere had shouted ‘“‘Ed! Ed!” 
as the train chugged past the old house 
above the flats. 
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From time to time someone would get on 
his knees and peer in at the settling mass, 
illumined by its own glow. Presently the 
glow began to die, and soon after the flow 
ceased. The pan was dragged out and set 
to cool. Its contents had been skimmed so 
clear it showed scarcely a flaw. One after 
another, the men went away. Some of 
them had stayed overtime to help, others 
had to go back to their work. But hours 
later Damon still remained. He would go 
away for a few minutes and then come back 
to stand staring at the sheet of glass. It 
seemed to be cooling evenly, but once as he 
approached from a short absence a spot as 
big as the palm of his hand appeared to 
show a different luster. He leaned over it. 
The difference disappeared. 

He retraced his steps and came back 
again from the same direction. The spot 
was there. He repeated this performance 
several times before he tested the sheet of 
glass at its edges. It was exceptionally 
brittle, though still warm. He waited an- 
other hour for it to cool and then took a 
hammer and began breaking it up for the 
cullet heap. He came nearer and nearer 
to the spot which looked different from a 
distance and the same from near by. It 
fascinated him, but he was afraid to touch 
it. Finally it was isolated, loosened—a bit 
of glass half an inch thick and as big as his 
hand. He heard someone coming. Im- 
pulsively he picked it up, stirred the broken 
fragments over the bare spot with his ham- 
mer and thrust the small slab in his pocket. 
For an instant he thought it was burning 
him, but it was only a trick of his imagina- 
tion. The glass was cold. 

Somebody spoke to him and he answered 
without knowing what he said. He walked 
out of the plant and started to go along the 
river bank, but the night was cloudy and 
pitch dark. He turned, crossed the foot- 
bridge and went along the familiar path to- 
ward Torquay’s workshop, which he had 
not entered since the hour of reading of 
Janie’s engagement. It seemed years in- 
stead of weeks ago. For an instant he 
wanted to stop his mind and start it to re- 
hearsing every moment and every sensa- 
tion of his interview with Janie. But the 
glass, weighing heavily in his pocket, re- 
strained him. Its unusual weight when he 
had picked it up had shot a prickling sensa- 
tion through his veins to his heart. He came 
tothe solitary pine tree and leaned againstit. 

The slower glass is cooled the stronger it 
is. Every bottle maker, under the pressure 
of large orders, chafes against this funda- 
mental rule of the game; but he knows 
that to speed up his annealing leers would 
be fatal. A bottle, when it is hot, is made 
up of billions of extremely active molecules. 
Cold imprisons them. If the outside layer 
of glass is cooled faster than the inside, ten- 
sion is created and the tap of a finger nail 
can make a bottle explode. Damon had not 
touched the piece of glass in his pocket since 
thrusting it there. Now he slipped in his 
hand, and using his thumb for a fulcrum he 
pressed lightly on the other side with his 
fingers. He was prepared to have the bit 
of glass shiver into fragments, but nothing 
happened. He pressed harder and the glass 
bent. A full minute passed before he turned 
it over, still in his pocket, and bent it back. 

He went home, walking with an odd ab- 
sence of feeling in his feet. It seemed to 
him that his legs were gone, but that in 
some mysterious manner he was progress- 
ing at a slow pace past the sheds, over the 
bridge and up the hill. There was a light 
burning in the house and he found his 
mother waiting up for him. 

“Ralph, do you know what time it is?” 
she asked. 

“No,” he answered out of a daze. 

“Tt’s after midnight.” 

He was astonished, but he did not let his 
surprise show in his face. He must have 
stood for an hour or more leaning against 
the pine. She asked him just what had hap- 
pened at the works and he told her about 
Ed Waller’s death. 

“Tt was terrible, but there was nothing 
you could do, was there?” 

“ee No.” 
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“What made you stay so long? You 
knew I was anxious.” 

“T don’t know. I guess I wanted to be 
there until things settled down. Anyway 
I’m glad I stayed.” 

“You seem to be very much upset,”’ she 
continued. “Perhaps it’s the accident and 
perhaps it’s worrying about the Strayton 
girl. Nothing much took place after you 
left us, but I saw enough to make me be- 
lieve she’ll never throw herself away on 
Mr. Polperro.”’ 

“IT knowshewon’t,’’ said Ralph promptly, 
glad of something he could tell without 
reservation. ‘“‘She’s going to marry me.” 

“Already?” exclaimed his mother, with 
raised eyebrows. He did not seem to hear 
her. She frowned and then continued, 
“T’ve been prepared to have it come to that 
ever since she smiled at me, but don’t you 
think there are apt to be flaws in anything 
that crystallizes as quickly as that?” 

Ralph was as startled as if she had 
pricked him with a pin. He turned witha 
jerk to stare at her. Gradually it came 
over him that she had used a most natural 
figure of speech for a woman whose exist- 
ence had once stood on a foundation of 
glass. It was the sort of thing Jake’s wife 
or the wife of any other Damon for half a 
dozen generations might have said. Her 
face grew puzzled and then broke into quiet 
laughter. 

“What are you laughing at?”’ he asked. 

“You. There’s always something funny 
about young people in love, if you’re far 
enough away to see it.”’ 

He was completely reassured. 

“Laugh all you like, mother. You'll 
have lots of chances, because my troubles 
have only begun. Torque Strayton isn’t 
the kind to admit he’s beaten before the 
flowers begin to arrive for the funeral. As 
for Janie, she would never leave him and I 
don’t want her to.” 

“Janie? Was it Janie and Ralph in half 
an hour?” 

“Tt seems sort of fast, but it really 
wasn’t. I don’t know quite how it hap- 
pened, but it did. The apple helped, of 
course, and my falling off the roof; but 
even without those things, I’d have known 
and I’d have had to tell her.”’ 

“Ralph, did you really ask her to marry 
you? Forgive me for appearing curious, 
but I had an idea the reception was given 
to announce her engagement to Mr. Pol- 
perro and f 

si and you think I was extremely 
tactless,” interrupted Ralph, only to be in- 
terrupted in turn by his mother. 

“Tactless? Never! If you hadn’t been 
made of tact from the feet up, including 
your brains, you would have telephoned to 
some of my friends to go to Miss Strayton’s 
tea. That’s what a tactless person would 
have done.” 

“But that wouldn’t have helped!’ ex- 
claimed Ralph. ‘I don’t know why, but 
it would have been throwing pennies at a 
beggar, and she wasn’t that! If you could 
have seen her sitting there Well, any- 
way and however it happened, she prom- 
ised to stand by me as I’m going to stand 
by her, and neither one of us had time to 
talk about stuff like marriage. I’m 
going to bed.” 

“Don’t forget to take a bath. Those 
clothes looked very fine this afternoon, but 
now om 

“Good night!” called Ralph from half- 
way up the stairs. 

Once in his own room, he took out the bit 
of malleable glass, locked it away in a 
drawer and tried to forget it. Ifit had been 
the result of a formula he would have gone 
straight to his employer’s house with it and 
waked him up at whatever cost. But he 
knew it was no time to tantalize Torquay 
by waving his will-o’-the-wisp, imprisoned 
at last by so strange a stroke of fate, before 
his tormented eyes. The boldest chemist, 
taking into account the myriad elements 
involved in composition and the hair-line 
divisions of time and heat, could not dare 
say a secret had been discovered. All he 
could affirm was that the goal toward 

(Continued on Page 75) 
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jquay had been striving for more 
years was not a myth. Besides, 
ight discolor as their gelatin 
13 had done. 

as more tired than if he had been 
|| exhausting labor, but he could 
eep. He lay awake, thinking 
y of what he ought to do and try- 
#n some plan which would give 
tastarting point in the morning. 
cli . Before he knew it he was 
lery moment of the time he had 
with Janie. When he came to 
there he had taken her in his arms 
d given him her promise never to 
j|, he fell asleep. He awoke to find 
id so clearly before him that he 
»m feel amazement over the van- 
fis doubts. First he had a frank 
his mother as to their joint re- 
“hey came to an understanding 
hout words. Then he went down 
ycview with Torquay in his office. 
e would find him there; he could 
y predicted the sort of reception 
vould give him. 
thing but his manner, Torquay 
dences of having passed a sleep- 
1, His clothes were the same as he 
1 n the previous day and looked as 
j ot taken them off, which was the 
eyes were sunken, still streaked 
os he was indulging in his newly 
jiabit of cracking. his knuckles. 
s/he spoke, it was quite calmly. 
)alph, that was a nasty business 
pale. Things turn out funny. 
i out of a job once. Shouted at 
¢ he was gigman on the railway 
ght it was a ghost. The next 
sed my father to take him on. 
have been nigh fifty years ago. 
oldest hand, wasn’t he?”’ 
out,’ agreed Ralph. 
se you thought it would have 
od to call me, and perhaps it 
+ But I wish you had. Perhaps I 
jave come down here any more 
urn back when they yelled the 
yeakening. But then again I 
{I could have stood around with 
;| you and thought about old Ed. 
na way I’m to blame for his dy- 
at.” 
‘an accident, pure and simple,” 
Jalph. ‘It might have happened 
vay it did if you’d been in the 
sjuting out orders. Ed’s dinner 
it on the zinc and pulled him in.” 
:/ard all about it. You don’t have 
tiver to me again. Ed had a mar- 
u| ter. I wish you’d see her. Tell 
\prry and that I’m not dodging 
¢ Make it right with her. What- 
rrange goes.” 
on’t you send your errand boy?”’ 
oh with a nod toward Albert. 
2 You must think I’m crazy like 
t/' them think. I wouldn’t send 
| the coffin. I wouldn’t trust him 
ristered letter. I ——” 
,/yu’d trust him with Janie, your 
had interrupted Damon. 


r had been sitting loosely. He 
limself together into a compact 
4 eaned forward, his blunt fingers 
_the desk. Gone was his easy 
he was completely transformed. 
vant it now, do you?” he said 


id not answer at once. He went 
ic’, opened it and turned to Albert. 
it! You’d better move quickly, 
>| you're here when I’ve counted 


. 


Nad to throw you out. One— 
al! 
Albert had time to make up his 
ther he would obey or resist, 
ched over, seized his coat by the 
him to his feet, turned him, 
|} knee in his back and sent him 
the hall. He slammed the door 
Torquay. 
the matter with you and what’s 
with me?” he demanded. “Why 
s eerie to marry a thing like 
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“That’s none of your business,” said 
Torquay. “‘My daughter isn’t going to 
marry you. She’s going to marry Albert, 
and if ever I catch you fooling around her 
again I’ll serve you the way you just 
served him.” 

“You don’t know her, and you don’t 
know me. If you send her away I’ll follow 
her. If you keep her here I’ll see her. You 
heard what she said to me. She’ll never go 
back on that.” 

“She went back on Albert, didn’t she?” 
snarled Torquay. ‘Inside of a week she’ll 
go back on you.” 

“She never was for him. It was you 
rammed him down her throat.” 

“T had to,” said Torquay, a sudden ugly 
gleam in his eyes. ‘‘I had to do it on ac- 
count of their cuddling.”’ For an instant it 
was Damon’s turn to see red. His fists 
itched to bruise themselves futilely on Tor- 
quay’s clenched jaws, but his head told him 
if he let them do it he would be playing 
directly into his tormentor’s hands. “Ask 
her,”’ continued Torquay, quick to perceive 
his advantage. “I caught them at it not 
once but twice. I won’t have her switching 
around from one man to another. You 
wouldn’t like it yourself. In a way, I’m 
saving you from a lot of trouble.” 

“All right,” said Ralph, turning on his 
heel, “I will ask her.’”? At the door he 
stopped. “I came here to tell you I’m off 
your pay roll from now on.” 

“T wouldn’t do that if I were you, 
Ralph.”’ The voice in which Torquay 
spoke was astonishingly transformed. It 
was in no way wheedling; it was merely the 
difference between the voice of an obsessed 
mentality and that of Torquay Strayton, 
master of the Pine Tree Glassworks. 
“There’s no need for it,’’ continued the 
kindly voice. ‘‘You’re doing fine here. All 
you and me have got to think about to get 
along is for each one of us to mind his own 
business.” 

“That’s very good of you,” said Ralph 
shortly; ‘‘but I’m through. I’m going to 
take a holiday and when I’m ready I’ll have 
a job with the Hetney people. I’m not 
worrying about that sort of thing. What I 
want to know is how it will strike Janie. 
I’m going up to see her about it now.” 

“Try it!” said Torquay calmly, sitting 
back in his chair. “Just try it!” 

Ralph left the office and started up the 
hill with a puzzled frown on his forehead. 
He could not make out Torquay’s moods. 
In some of them he was a man of views so 
fair and broad as to disarm his most bitter 
detractor. In others he was as narrow as a 
needle’s eye. But broad or narrow, he 
never lost the power to make others feel 
that they were in the presence of great 
though unguided forces. What stumped 
Damon was the older man’s attitude toward 
his daughter. He felt instinctively that if 
he could once read the motive behind it, he 
would have the answer not only to his own 
riddle but to all those crawling rumors 
which were gnawing at Torquay’s founda- 
tions like grubs at the root of a tree. He 
did not attempt to see Janie at once; in- 
stead he went to his mother and stood look- 
ing at her, the frown still on his forehead. 

“Did you have it out with Mr. Stray- 
ton?” 

“T don’t know. I told him I was going 
after his daughter tooth and nail. I 
chucked my job. I said I was on my way 
to talk things over with Janie.” 

“Yes—but what did he say?” 

“That’s just it. I haven’t the least idea 
where I get off. He’stwomen. One half of 
him is as fair and big as all outdoors; the 
other is some kind of blackguard I don’t 
know anything about. Mother, what’s the 
matter with Torquay Strayton? I’ve got 
to know and you can tell me.”’ 

“T could tell you, Ralph, but it wouldn’t 
be fair to him.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because he doesn’t know it himself.” 

“Do you mean to say you’d put his good 
before mine?” 

“You know I wouldn’t. There are two 
sides to telling anything—the tongue that 
says it and the ear that hears it. To me, 
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Mr. Strayton has become the most natural 
man I ever knew. There’s absolutely noth- 
ing puzzling about anything he says or does. 
But if I told you in half a dozen words 
what it’s taken me twenty years to find out, 
there’s no telling what twist your ear would 
give to the statement.” 

““You’ll have to trust me, mother,” said 
Ralph quietly. “I won’t eat, drink or 
smoke till you come through.” 

“All right, take it—Mr. Strayton is in 
love with his daughter.” 

“In love with Janie!’”’ gulped Ralph. 
“You mean od 

“T thought you’d make a fool of your- 
self,” said his mother sharply. ‘‘The reason 
he wishes her to marry Mr. Polperro is that 
Mr. Polperro will stay wherever Mr. Stray- 
ton puts him for the rest of his life. If you 
went away from me, I’d miss you; but I 
could stand it. If Janie should leave her 
father he would wither and die in three 
months at the outside. I don’t mean he’d 
fade; I mean he’d die and be buried.” 

“That’s big; it isn’t horrible.” 

“It’s big and pitiful; but it’s not horri- 


ble, because it’s blind. Instinct tells him it | 


would kill him to lose the sight of Janie— 
the same instinct that led him to play that 
cruel trick in the paper. Of course there’s 
something hidden behind it all that we 
can’t see.” 

“What sort of thing?” 

“Now you’re overrating my powers of 
perception. I can only tell you that what- 
ever it was it has been strong enough to 
keep him from ever No; I can’t be 
absurd.” 

“Keep him from what?” 

“From ever looking at me.” 

Ralph gulped again. 

“Mother,” he said as soon as he recov- 
ered, “‘the thing that keeps you everlast- 
ingly interesting is the way you threaten 
not to tell a thing and get a fellow to drop 
his guard. Then you hand it to him like an 
uppercut to the jaw. Are you joking, or 
would you have married Torquay Stray- 
ton? That’s not one of my asinine ques- 
tions, because if you say yes, I’ll know I 
can take off my hat every time he walks 
by.” 
“Tt’s a strange thing to say to you, 
Ralph, but I’m in the mood to play fair all 
around. Since I’ve been free I’d have mar- 
ried him any time he asked me. He’d have 
given me one more life—a life I’ve missed 
living.” 

“That’s enough for me. Will you forgive 
me for trampling?”’ 

“You haven’t trampled. I haven’t said 
aword I didn’t want tosay. I’m not a girl— 
I’m even a long way off from when I was a 
young woman. The only feeling I have in 
regard to Mr. Strayton is one of having 
lost a life. I could never have been in love 
with him as you are with Janie. That’s all 
of that. Did he say you could see 
her?”’ 

“He told me I could try it the way a man 
gives you leave to take a bone away from 
his bulldog.” 

“In that case I think you’re in for a hard 
struggle.” 

‘Well, there’s only one way to find out.” 
He started for the door. 

“Ralph!” 

He turned; their eyes met and held. 

“T understand, mother. I won’t give 
him away to Janie or himself, and of course 
I won’t give you away either. Was that it?” 

“Yes,” said his mother slowly. ‘Let 
your tongue hit once in a while, but never 
let it slip. It’s a good rule.” 

A few minutes later Ralph opened the 
door to the Strayton house and only then 
rang the bell. When Mega answered it he 
was standing in the hall. She had taken to 
wearing a mobcap to hide her grizzled hair. 
Age had begun to wither her body, but her 
arms still looked as if they could and would 
do battle with a man. Her eyes smoldered 
with fury as she asked him in her insolent 
drawl what he wanted. 

“It was a bit cold outside,” said Ralph 
easily, ‘‘so I stepped in. Will you tell Miss 
Strayton I’m here?” 

“e No.” 
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Watch This 


Column 


If you want to be on our mailing list send in your 
name and address 


Twenty Years 
in Harness 


February marks my twen- 


tieth anniversary as an exhibitor 
and producer of motion-pictures. Twenty 
years is a long time, but I look back over 
the past with more smiles than sighs. Do 
you know why? Because I have been fur- 
nishing amusement for the millions of the 
earth and there is a great compensation in 
that, aside from the money I have made. 


Recalling the pioneer days, 


the crudity of our efforts, the al- 
most ludicrous pictures we showed, the 
struggles we went through, and contrast- 
ing the pictures of then with the wonder- 
ful products of now, it reminds me of a 
ship coming from a storm-tossed sea into 
a peaceful and beautiful harbor. 


During those days I served 


many exhibitors who were strug- 
gling to make a go of it, and they have 
never forgotten it. Now, voluntarily, they 
come forward with the offer to make this 
anniversary a real celebration. They will 
all show Universal pictures to a greater 
extent than ever before, and they tell me 
it is in honor of the help I gave them. I 
haven’t words with which to thank them. 


You won’t blame me, will 


you, for swelling up a little? Call 
it vanity, or whatever you like, but I would 
call it gratitude, because that’s the feeling 
I have. And I am more than grateful to 
the public—to the readers of this column 
who have given me their aid in countless 
ways, and whose letters to me have been 
sources of intense interest. 


During this anniversary 


period, almost wherever you go, 
you will see remarkable Universal pic- 
tures suchas: ‘‘The Siege,’’ ‘‘ The Home 
Maker,’’ REGINALD DENNY in ‘‘Cali- 
fornia Straight Ahead’’; ‘‘Sporting 
Life,’’ ‘‘The Goose Woman,’’ ‘‘His 
People,’’ ‘‘The Calgary Stampede,’’ 
‘*The Storm Breaker,’’ ‘‘The Cohens 
and Kellys,’? REGINALD DENNY in 
‘‘What Happened to Jones’’; ‘‘Skinner’s 
Dress Suit’’ and the gorgeous spectacle, 
‘The Phantom of the Opera.’’ 


And when you see them, 


write mea letter—tell me all about 
them—what your opinion is. Criticize them 
or compliment them, as they deserve, and 
rest assured of my deep appreciation. 


(arl Laemmle 


President 
(To be continued next week) 


You can also have autographed photograph of 
Laura La Plante for 10 cents in stamps. 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


| 730 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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Wear Brighton Wide-Webs Loosely 


ara elastic produces a garter with 
practically no tension—a garter that can 
be worn loosely, yet ‘‘stays put’’ on the legs. 
And that’s fine for leg comfort—no binding, 
no checking of circulation. 


Comfort is the foundation of Brighton elastic. Only 
thin strands of long-stretch rubber are used and 
the rubber is specially cured to give wonderful ease 
to the elastic. 
Moreover, each strand of rubberis wrapped with soft 
yarn to guard against the deadening effects of per- 
spiration and thereby insure double wear. 
For comfort, for wear, for unending satisfaction, 
insist on Brighton Wide-Webs. 

Your legs will thank you 
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| thought he would least expect her. 


| look like a snowslide. 


| if) he, had left’ the. house: 
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“Tn that case I’ll wait,” said Ralph, and 
walked into the drawing-room. A glance 
showed him the library and dining room 
were empty. 

“You needn’t look for her in there,”’ said 
Mega deliberately. ‘‘She’s safe enough 
where she is from you or any other man. 
She’s in Miss Ball’s bedroom—that’s where 
she is.”’ 

“How is Miss Ball?”’ asked Ralph po- 


| litely. ‘‘I understand she’s an invalid.” 


“Mr. Strayton will tell you all about 
how sick she is when he comes in for his 
lunch.”’ 

“That’s a long time to wait,” said Ralph, 
and sat down. 

Mega shrugged her shoulders and went 
out. He heard the door through which she 
had entered the hall slam behind her. He 
knew she would be back again when she 
He 
sprang to his feet at once and was halfway 
up the stairs when he felt her presence be- 
hind him. He glanced over his shoulder 
and saw her holding to the newel post and 


_ gazing at him with unbelieving eyes. He 


kept on. The first two doors he opened 
after a perfunctory knock showed him un- 
occupied rooms. Upon opening the third 
he stood transfixed and an icy chill rippled 
over his flesh. 

He saw a huge bed with a malformed 
heap upon it which made the counterpane 
At one end of the 
mountain of bedclothes was a woman’s 
diminutive head, bent at a sharp angle. 
Beside the bed was Janie. She was fallen 
on her knees, her face buried and her arms 
flung upward against the steep slope. Her 
shoulders were twitching and she was utter- 
ing the faint dry sobs of one who has been 
weeping for a long time. He walked toward 
her slowly, glanced at the face on the pil- 
lows and stooped over quickly. 

“‘Janie!’’ he whispered. 

She did not seem to hear and he laid his 
hand gently on her shoulder. She turned 
toward him without looking up. He gath- 
ered her in his arms and in another mo- 
ment was out in the hall. Still holding her 
firmly, he tried in vain to place her on her 
feet. Something besides strength in its or- 
dinary sense seemed to have gone out of 
her. Not only her face and her body but her 
mind appeared to have been drained at the 
sources of volition. 

“Janie, it’s all right now,” he whispered 
earnestly. ‘‘ Please stop crying, won’t you? 
Please try to stand.’’ She looked at him 


| curiously, studying his features one by one 
_ with a frown. 
| thing’s all right now.” 
| around his neck, hung her weight against 
_ him and gave a long shuddering sigh. 


“It’s Ralph, dear. Every- 
She put her arms 


“Of course it’s you, Ralph. I’m so cold. 
I’ve never been so cold.” 

He shouted for Mega and was startled 
when she appeared immediately at his side. 
Together they carried Janie to her room, 
opened the blankets on her bed and laid her 
between them. 

“‘Ralph,’’ she sobbed, struggling to rise, 
‘please don’t go. Please don’t leave me 
with Mega.” 

He put his lips close to her ear. 

“T’ve got to go, dear,” he whispered. 
“Don’t be afraid, because it’s only for a 


/ moment. But I’ve got to go.” 


He ran down the stairs, out of the front 
door, and plunged headlong through the 


| gap in the cedars. When he got home he 


called loudly for his mother and she came 


| down to find him already at the telephone 


giving Torquay’s private number. 

“What is it, Ralph?”’ 

“Go over to the Straytons’ as fast as you 
can make it. You’ll find Janie in a bad way. 
Her room is the old nursery. Please hurry, 
mother.’”’ As she started swiftly toward the 
door she heard him say, ‘Mr. Strayton? 
This is Ralph. You’ll have to come up to 
the house at once, sir. Miss Ball is dead.” 
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WO weeks later Damon would have 
been almost unrecognizable to his friends 
But he did not 


leave it. He paced about interminably, 


January 


climbed the stairs and stumbled a 
own and his mother’s rooms. § 
took out the mysterious bit 
glass and stared at it fixedly | 
fascinated, into a crystal, 
nothing to him, for they ha 
power to seize his runaway mir 
heard the door open he would 
the stairs and stand dumbk 
mother. For fourteen days gs 
almost continuously in Janie 
and her patience was rapidly 
end with her endurance. Sh 
robbed even of the rest she | 
have taken because Ralph’s 
tude drove her back to th 
every time she sought her ow 

“Don’t look at me like 
snapped. ‘‘There’s nothing 
with you but your babyish mi 

“Tt’s thinking about that s 
makes me this way, mother,’ 
rapidly. ‘“‘I’ve been thinking 
crawls into her room when you 
and sits there looking at her. 
of it ’d ——” 

“Stop that, Ralph. Come 
me.”’ She led the way into the 
sat down and pointed to an 
“Sit down there. Lean bad 
move till I’ve finished.” He h 
finally obeyed partially. 

“Ralph, I’ve told you ove 
again that no one sees Janie b 
the new nurse and myself. Shi 
conscious and the doctors si 
even ill. Miss Ball had ane 
influence over her. That’s gone. 
it seems as if the bones had bee 
of Janie’s body with it. It does 
you to act as you have been d 
and take a long walk. Come 
a man or I’ll leave for Gwe 
I think I’ll go anyway. Youa 
can’t stand the sight of you.’ 

““Mother!”’ cried Ralph, sp 
feet. { 

“Don’t touch me!” 

“JT won’t, dear. But if you 
bed I’ll bring you up some t 
myself. I’ll sit by you unti 
sleep. When you wake up you 
ever had to say that to me.” 

He was as good as his word, 
as his mother had sunk into 
found slumber of many days 
to go for a walk. He was aston 
he had left the slab of glass in. 
his dressing table. He picked’ 
for one of the calling cards hes 
went over to the big house 4 
bell. Mega opened the door. 

“Lay these on Mr. Stra 
please,’’ he said. 

He passed around the housé 
attempt to look up at Janie’s 
he walked mile after mile al 
serted paths which interlaced 
bordering the park, he kept 
what Torquay would do when 
bit of malleable glass. For 
had been obsessed by the ide: 
prised the powers of a talisma 
own fate was concerned. It 
Torquay quite mad, but it } 
probable it would force hin 
terms at any cost for the po 
secret. What those terms wo 
had not thought out. He had? 
he could not help thinking ol 
his sole possession, such as it1 
with which he might move 
When three days passed witht 
parent development he bege 

During two of those days 
not enter his study. On the th 
gan to be troubled lest the 
against Damon react unpleas 
self. She went to find Torqu 
there was something waiting: 
desk, without saying how lor 
there. He was sitting in Janie 
had sat for hours every da 
Ball’s death. His chair was! 
window. With his back to U 
leaned slightly forward, restin 
hands on his father’s stout can 
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Don’t you 
know? 


IS desk was so placed 

that in taking dic- 
tation she had to sit quite 
close to him. And each 
time she dreaded it. 


Finally one day she 
thought she could stand it 
no longer. 


“Couldn’t we move this 
file,” she suggested, “so I 
can sit opposite you?”’ 


The question puzzled 
him. He wanted to know 
why. 

“Don’t you know?”’ she 
said. 


You, yourself, rarely know 
when you have halitosis (unpleas- 
ant breath). That’s the insidious 
thing about it. And even your 
closest friends won’t tell you. 


Sometimes, of course, halitosis 
comes from some deep-seated or- 
ganic disorder that requires pro- 
fessional advice. But usually— 
and fortunately—halitosis is only 
a local condition that yields to 
the regular use of Listerine as a 
mouth wash and gargle. It is an 
interesting thing that this well- 
known antiseptic that has been 
in use for years for surgical dress- 


ings, possesses these unusual . 


properties as a breath deodorant. 
It puts you on the safe and polite 
side. 

Listerine halts food fermenta- 
tion in the mouth and leaves the 
breath sweet, fresh and clean. 
Not by substituting some other 
odor but by really removing the 
old one. The Listerine odor itself 
quickly disappears. 

This safe and long-trusted an- 
tiseptic has dozens of different 
uses; note the little circular that 
comes with every bottle. Your 
druggist sells Listerine in the 
original brown package only— 
never in bulk. There are four 
sizes: 14 ounce, 7 ounce, 3 ounce 
and 114 ounce. Buy the large size 
for economy.—Lambert Pharma- 
cal Company, Saint Louis, U.S. A. 
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Bargains 1 in Health 


AVISH as she is in bestowing her 
benefits, Dame Nature seldom gives 
something for nothing. She be- 

lieves that anything worth having is 
worth paying for—she always fixes a 
price. If we pay, she gives—full measure, 
pressed down and running over. 


For instance, Nature says, “Give me 
15 minutes a day and I will give you 
brighter eyes and a clearer skin.—Not 
enough?—Very well, add a body 
equipped with stronger and more elastic 
muscles that help to give a graceful, erect 
carriage. Still not enough? All right, here 
are more—Your quarter-of-an-hour will 
buy -better health. It will give you 
stronger heart and lungs, purer blood and 
better circulation. It will purchase better 
digestion, a more active liver and kid- 
neys.— Not satisfied yet? You want more 
than better looks and better health for 
15 minutes a day? Here it is. Take a 
longer and more successful life!” 
* * * * 

That is Nature’s great bargain—of- 
fered in return for only 15 minutes a day 
used in simple, enjoyable exercise. Add 
plenty of walks in the open and win 
huge dividends in health and happiness. 


Nature is an honest bargainer. Give 
her but 10 minutes a day and she will 
give you an equivalent amount of bene- 
fits. Give only five minutes—she will 
play fair and give some of her bounty— 
enough to make you want more. 


* * * * 


Why exercise? What is the truth about 
it? School physiologies tell us to exer- 
cise. Magazines and newspaper articles 
admonish us to hop briskly out of bed 
and go through a number of setting-up 
exercises. Phonograph records have 
been made luring us to a “daily dozen” 
with music. And now the radio tells us 
what to do and how to do it. 


Exercise is necessary—not merely to 
give you better looks and a better pos- 
ture, but also to make your internal or- 
gans better able to do their work. Your 
heart is a muscle. The walls of your blood 
vessels, stomach and intestines are 
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Get Your Share 


Dame Nature stands ready and willing 
offer you her health bargains—bargains which 
will add joy and happiness to your life. 
Do not miss them. 


cise, you grow flabby and lose muscular 
tone, your blood-stream will flow more 
slowly and your body, in consequence, 
will be poorly nourished. If the dia- 


(Continued from Page 76) 
his eyes on Janie’s face. There was a 
strange intensity in their gaze, which was 
broken when Mega opened the door to 
murmur her message. 

“Tell Mega to go away,” 
Janie, without opening her eyes. 

“You heard that,’’ rasped Torquay, 
turning his head to glare at the colored 
woman. ‘Get out and stay out.” 

Mega was pleased. She had told him. 
She hoped he would forget her message and 
that much inconvenience might result. No 
sooner was the door closed on her than 


murmured 


| Torquay resumed his former position. He 
| was watching for something—waiting for it. 


““A woman can leave her body fussing 
around the house, and all the time she’s 


| traveling, getting a start on you before you 


know she’s gone.” 
His father had been right, but he wanted 
to go him one better. He was straining all 


| his powers of perception to see how it was 


| done. 


What made them start and where 


_ did they go? 


_ held her body up on rigid arms. 


| afraid of me. 


phragm, which is a muscle, is not exer- | 


cised the lungs can do only a part of their 
work and the sluggish abdominal organs 
will Jack the stimulating massage which 
a hard-working diaphragm gives. ; 


* * * * 


Dame Nature has spread her bargain 
counter for you—unless you happen to 
be one of the few unfortunates for whom 
exercise might prove harmful. If your 
doctor says that you are able to exercise, 
are you rich enough in good 
looks and health to refuse the 
greatest bargain in the world? 
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The death rate from certain Noe ‘) 
organic diseases is increas- AN Va Ny ~ ) 
ing. One definite cause is eS ay \ 
lack of regular exercise. g\ es e / 
Os Saas 
To help you plan the kind we Bs aN 2 
of exercises you need, the ae aa Sy 
Metropolitan Life Insur- re A 
ance Company will send CNN rs ey 


you an Exercise Chart. 


Thousands of letters have 
come to us from men and 
women who say “‘My doc- 
tor advised your exercises 
for my circulation”; ‘“The 
exercises radiate health 
and energy’; “I have lost 
25 pounds”; “Have gained 
8 pounds and chest expan- 
sion has increased 3'2 in- 
ches’’; “‘Never felt better’’. 


With the Exercise Chart 
will also be sent a booklet, 
“Common Sense in Exer- 
cise’. Ask for them. They 
will be sent with our com- 
pliments. 

HALEY FISKE 
President. 
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| voice for his ears alone. 


over and over again I want Ralph.” 
largely muscle. If, through lack of exer- | : es a 


Suddenly Janie half rose in the bed and 
Her hair 
was divided evenly and hung over her 
shoulders in two loose braids. Only the 
knowing eye would have recognized the 
fineness of her modest nightdress, girlishly 
yoked at the neck, short-sleeved and nar- 


| rowly plaited by hand. Her face was not 


pale, it was flushed, and her eyes burned 
with too much light as they fastened on her 
father’s unchanging gaze. 

“T want Ralph,” she said in a clear low 
“T’ve told you 


“Why?” asked Torquay, as if to lead 
her on. 

“Because he isn’t afraid of me. He’s not 
afraid to touch me or hold me. You’re 
I never knew it before. 
You’re afraid.” 

“Go back,” whispered Torquay, clench- 
ing his hands over the head of the cane. 
“Lie back.” 

She relaxed, fell into the pillows as ab- 
ruptly as she had risen from them, and 
closed her eyes. He sat on, watching her 
until she fell asleep. It was a healthy sleep. 
She was leaving him day by day, but not 
along the road her mother had taken. Each 
day she was stronger inside. He could see 
the strength growing in her and hear it in 
her voice. 

““A woman can travel for weeks and 
months without moving her body. That’s 
the way they’re made.” 

He was a fool to wait any Ionger. He 
was free today—now. Janie, his daughter, 
was going away from him, slow but sure— 
leaving him. After twenty years his wife 
was lifting the grip of her hands. All he had 
to do was to sit tight, to hold his ground. 

The nurse slipped quietly into the room, 
sat down beside the shielded lamp and be- 
gan to read. He arose and went out, leav- 
ing the door open behind him. The nurse 
closed it softly and he stood for a long time 
in the dark at the top of the stairs. Pres- 
ently Mega’s message came back to him. 
He pressed a switch and the halls became 
flooded with light. A moment later he was 
in his study, staring curiously at Ralph 
Damon’s card with the slab lying beside it. 
He could not distinguish what it was, as it 
took the color of the green blotter on which 
it lay. He stepped forward and halted 
sharply as he perceived it was a fragment 
of glass with peculiar edges; not sharp— 
rounded. 

It was ten minutes before he moved 
again, and then only to walk forward 
slowly and pick up Damon’s ecard. He read 
the name, studying the formation of each 
letter. He turned the card over, seeking in 
vain some written message. He bent it this 
way and that, and finally flipped it into the 
wastebasket. Still without looking at the 
glass, he sat down and tipped his chair back 
exactly as was his habit, with his toes caught 
under the body of the desk. His brows 
gathered slowly into a frown which tight- 
ened moment by moment. It was not puz- 
zled. It was the frown of a man who is 
driving his brain with whip, knee and spur. 


At last his forehead clea 
settled forward abruptly. 
picked up the slab, bent 
that, just as he had don 
and tossed it into the wa 
that moment until the 
sat at the desk staring 2 
somewhere outside his bo 
hour that passed some p 
frame seemed to cave in. H 
the same, but there was a 
face and chest, a flabbin 
and a fallen slouch to his g 
made him look like the e 
abandoned house at Baby 

When the day streame 
uncurtained window he 
desk light, drew a pad toy 
gan to write. The exertio 
himtogether. Hefrowned, 
aloud in muttered phrases 
swore. He filled a foolsea 
and slipped it in a long en 
sealed and inscribed with 
namein large round letters. 
a drawer, locked the do 
left the study for the din 
Albert was sitting over a soli 
Torquay looked him over d 

“Pack your things, Albert, 
down to the office and I’ 
year’s pay instead of a 
Catch the noon train out of} 
of seeing you around.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Albert in 
pink cheeks turning blote 

He was wondering if it 
sue Torquay for a large sun 
cording to the custom of th 
engagement to Janie was no 
been officially announced. 

Torquay did not sit down 
stood beside the table, feedin 
bread and milk from a bo 
like a garden bird bath, a 
his morning coffee from 
His eyes never left the 
blond head. 

Between two sips he s 
you did that I wouldn’t thin ik 
killing you than I would of 
blood-sucking mosquito.” 

He set down his cup and pres 
for the plant. After half : 
office, where he dictated 
bert’s signature, he went 
works beside the solitary p 
there until lunchtime. { 

“‘Where’s Mr. Polperro, Meg 
upon returning home. 5 

“He left on the noon t 
Mega, ‘‘like you told him 

“So I did. This house 
and emptier. Find Mr. I 
him to come over here. Di 

“Yes, Mr. Strayton.” 

He pushed his plate 
went upstairs to Janie’s 
not enter. After looking 
fixedly for several momen 
retraced his steps slowly, ho 
banister and shaking it 
time as he descended. It 
the day it was built, he t 
wandering back to the old I 
flats. He entered the stud 
hunched behind the desk whe 
shown in. 

“Have a chair, Ralph. I 
take it better sitting down. _ 
“T’d rather stand,” said I Dz 

“Sit down,” ordered : ‘0 
waited until he was obeyed. “ 
Janie was a kid you plug 
with an apple, and now you” 
me in the back with a bit ot 
glass. As far as I happe 
are the only two mean t 
done.” 

Ralph’s cheeks redden 
began to smart, but he ki 
steadily on the eyes tha 
him. &s 
“You look like you did 
mother sent you over here 
ing,” continued Torquay. 
ference is that this time 

(Continued on Page 


ie 


tinued from Page 78) 
ny not have known just what was 
nd when you slung that bit of 
, so I’m going to tell you. You 
at after forty years it might 
,00 silly you could trade it in for 
[, you want to know what I did 
it in the wastebasket along with 
Tl tell you why. Because it 
»'nd of sick to think you’d slipped 
rself and offered to trade with 
picouldn’t deliver.” 
ned white around the mouth. 
‘-ayton, I’ve been a skunk. , But 
I’m crying off. I’m here to take 
ing that’s coming to me.” 
| had it,” said Torquay, slouch- 
¢ nto his chair and letting his eyes 
er Ralph’s tense figure. ‘“‘Sit 


vind forget it.’’ 

; If you talk to me like that I'll 
1 

a 


of myself.” 

of humor shone in Torquay’s 
P'S. 
nd of that; you’ve tended to it 
j Vhere did you think my brains 
6 you gave them only three weeks 
about what happened the last 
are on the job? If you’d gone to 
y works now, and held your 
4 month ——”’ 
|z0d, I wasn’t quite as rotten as 


d Ralph through set lips. 


clever. The worst of it is, Ralph, 
‘auch further along the road than 
wre. We've fingered the gold, but 
tinow where is the end of the rain- 
1 can’t walk backward through 
yin you can’t undo heat. You’ve 
tt from the end that’s nearest to 
H took out his watch and glanced 
tes all I’ve got to say to you at 
at I wish you’d come back here 
H's time. Will you do that?” 

” 


rt on that sir business now. 
ot rid of Albert.”’ 


ts leaping back to Janie. 

; Albert pulled out at noon on a 
vack.”” 

700d up. 

Janie, Mr. Strayton?” 

slid down in his chair until he 
‘be sitting on his shoulders. His 
id glassy with staring at the blot- 
ihim. 

have Janie whenever you 
ake her,” he said mechanically, 
joking up. “ But remember what 
i) you. One way or another, she’ll 
sure as it takes two matches to 
Je, as sure as the best glass 4 
Wve died away. He felt the draft 
(open door and could hear Ralph 
ithe stairs two steps at a time. 
i2ly he came to life, opened the 
wer, laid the letter he had pre- 
he center of the blotter and hur- 
{ the house. 

was kneeling beside Janie’s bed. 
table to utter a word, but it made 
lice except to the horrified nurse. 
to him sharply and then to Janie. 
not hear her. . 

she seized his arm and shook it 


do that, please,” said Janie, with- 
+ her eyes from Ralph’s face. 
her voice released his tongue. 
it’s all right with your father.” 
\ her hands on his shoulders. 
© is he?” 
stairs somewhere. Janie 1 
|, I’ve been thinking it out all the 
lying here. I’ll never give 
ut I'll never take you either un- 
an bring me my father. You’ve 
lieve it. It isn’t my fault. It’s 
1 can’t help.” 
it want you to, Janie,’ said Ralph 
T'll go and get him.” 
ot that! Do you think I’m asking 
ping so easy?” 
e try, will you? I’m not blind, 
ve never heard him talk in my life 


THE SATURDAY 


as he’s just been talking. Something’s come 
over him I never saw in his face before.” 

“You’re hurting me. He hasn’t been here 
today.” 

Ralph went down the stairs much more 
slowly than he had gone up. He knocked 
at the study door, and as there was no an- 
swer, he opened it. He glanced around the 
empty room and was about to turn, when 
his eyes fell on the large envelope, boldly 
addressed. Without realizing quite what 
he was doing, he stepped forward and read 
his name. 
weighed it in his hand for a moment before 
he opened it and unfolded the large sheet it 
contained. 

He began to read: ‘Ralph, the cud- 
chewing gang that think I’m crazy will 
probably call this suicide, but you and me 
will know the difference. I’ve been heading 
to find out one thing all my life and old 
Ed Waller showed us where it is. Now 
don’t lose your head. You can’t walk back- 
ward through fire. I mean you can’t undo 
fire. But here’s all the data we didn’t have 
about Ed, set down so you can walk for- 
ward. You can do your figuring on a basis 
of 2800 degrees of developed heat. Ordi- 
nary workman’s clothing and dinner pail. 
In dinner pail ” Ralph’s eyes began to 
skip. “In pockets Batch as fol- 
lows Timed from 11 A.M. sharp fy 

The paper fluttered from his fingers. For 
an instant he stood quite still, then he 
rushed into the hall, turned toward the 
stairs, whirled and shot out through the 
door. He did not feel as if he were running 
fast, but presently every breath began to 
drag like a file through his lungs. He forced 
himself to slow down and think. Of course 
it would be the old workshop and he must 
go in from the rear. The next thing he 
knew he had passed noiselessly under the 
eaves and was looking up at the back of a 
looming figure. There was no mistaking 
Torquay. He was standing on the runway, 
holding his watch in one hand. From the 
wrist of the other hung a dinner pail, 
caught on the edge of a sheet of zine which 
was slowly tipping outward. Ralph crept 
forward stealthily, seized Torquay’s ankles 
and snatched his feet backward from un- 
der him. 


XXIV 


WO weeks later Torquay was still in a 

daze, and the broken wrist which had 
made Ralph a match for him was still in 
splints. A freak spell of warm spring 
weather seemed to stir his blood and his 
mind. He demanded to be dressed, in the 
first words he had uttered since his bellow- 
ing curses during the fight in the glasshouse 
had brought the men streaming from the 
storage sheds three hundred yards away. 
They had been in time to drag the two com- 
batants to a place of safety, but had come 
too late to save the remnant of the old 
works from going up in flames. 

It was Ralph who got him up and helped 
him with his clothes, and Janie who fas- 
tened his collar, arranged his tie and made 
a sling for his disabled hand. She was care- 
ful not to stir him with anything like an 
open caress, but her fingers tingled every 
time she touched him. She held her breath 
when she found he did not shrink from her. 
Even though his tolerance seemed little 
more than apathy, it brought her nearer to 
him than she had ever been before. Her 
eyes shone and her face looked as if it 
might break any moment into a shower of 
smiles. 

A long chair, padded with rugs, was 


. placed for him on the low veranda and 


Janie was about to sit down on the step 
near him, when he motioned her away 
with his left hand. 

*“Wouldn’t you like me to read to you, 
father?”’ 

“No,” said Torquay impassively. 

“Ts there anything you want to hear 
about the works?” asked Ralph, trying a 
different tack. 

“Nothing,” said Torquay, and frowned. 
*‘T think I’d like to be left alone as much 
as anything.” 

He sat quietly all that day and the next, 
his face an unreadable mask. When food 


He picked up the letter and. 
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A First National Star 
wears the 
First National Tie 


HE you can see why the 
Spur Tie is the first national 
tie. See how smart and good- 
looking it is when worn by Muil- 
ton Sills, star of First National 
Pictures, whose latest film is 
“Men of Steel.’”’ The Spur Tie 
is the first nationally known tie 
for business, sport and dress. It 
is the H-shaped Innerform, which 
will not let the Spur Tie roll, 
curl or wrinkle, that made it so 
popular. Look at the pictures 
below of the H-shaped Inner- 
form and of the red Spur label; 
then look for Spur Ties displayed 
on smart shop counters. Write 
for ‘Can Do Winthrop,” a ro- 
mance by a well-known author, 
which every man and woman 
wants to read. 


Hewes & Potter, Boston, Mass. 
Pacific Coast Office 
120 Battery Street San Francisco, Cal. 


Makers of Bull Dog Belts, Suspenders 
and Garters—the guaranteed brand. 


There is only one Spur Tie, so make 
sure that you get it. Look for the red 
- Spur label on the back, as illustrated 
here. Below is a Spur Tie with the silk 
cut away and turned back on one side 
to show the H-shaped Innerform itself. 
The position of the form in the tie is in- 
dicated on the other side. This is the ex- 
clusive, pat- 
ented form 
that gives 
the Spur Tie 
the smartly Me. 
jaunty ap- | 
pearance 
that made it 
famous. 
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was brought to him he ate it without com- 
ment, but never asked for anything on his 
own initiative. He was so completely pas- 
sive that he seemed to have become a fix- 
ture. It was as if for some reason known 
only to himself he had reverted to the im- 
mobility of his childhood which had won 
him admittance into many an unfriendly 
roadside school. So lulled were the senses 
of all those about him that when he dis- 
appeared during the morning of the third 
day the rugs were sprinkled with leaves 
before his absence was discovered. 

The search for Torquay Strayton has be- 
come one of the epics of Hopetown. It be- 
gan at the scorched pine tree beside the 
oyster-shell mound, spread up and down 
the river, and swiftly widened its lines until 
even the ruined brick house at Babylon 
came within its scope. By midafternoon 
Ralph had driven more than a hundred 
miles. Passing through town to strike out 
in a new direction, he stopped at the Stray- 
ton house for a word with Janie. He found 
her walking up and down on the veranda, 
and while they stood looking at each other, 
neither wishing to speak first, a small boy 
came across the lawn. He was playing with 
a ball, which made his progress decidedly 
uneven. Janie was glad of the diversion. 

‘“What do you want, boy?” she asked, 
as a crooked bounce of the ball brought 
him near with a rush. 

“Nothing.”” .He tossed up the ball and 
caught it. She turned from him and was 
starting into the house when he added, 


| “Your father’s sitting in the old State 


Street Church.” 
“Get in the car, Janie!’’ cried Ralph, as 


| soon as he could collect his wits, but he was 


LESSIE AUND WHE REID AR 


“‘T suppose you ought to know,” says I, 
“but I just can’t imagine it of that Mr. 
Myles.”’ 

“That’s the woman of it,’ says he. 
“T expect he’s got nice eyes, ain’t he, and 
parlor manners? But maybe you can tell 
me why he goes stickin’ paper arrows 
around—red ones—blood red.” 

“That’s past me,’ I admits. 
less some harm comes of it 

“Hx-actly!” says Aloysius. ““That’s what 
I gotta wait for—to see what they’re gonna 
pull. But if somebody ain’t found, one of 
these nights, with their throat cut or a dag- 
ger stickin’ into ’em—well, I’ll miss my 
guess.” 

“Why, Aloysius Shea!” saysI. ‘‘You’ll 
be getting me so I'll be seeing things!”’ 

“T want you to see a lot,”’ says he; ‘“‘spe- 
cially if either of that pair comes to the 
stand. Watch ’em, listen to ’em, tell me 
everything they say or do. You got good 
eyes, Tessie, and you’re keen. I can de- 
pend on you and I can’t on anybody else. 
Them young sports at the desk ain’t any 
good. And Mike, the head porter, works 
only with Collins. This is my case though. 
The others have laid down on it. Not me 
though. I’m gonna keep my eyes on them 
red arrows, and when anything happens Ill 
bet it will be where they end. I’m lookin’ 
for it to happen pretty soon too.” 

Honest, he had me jumpy. ’Course we 
do have ambulance calls from the Gloriana 
on an average of one a week, and now and 
then a deputy coroner has to come; but 
generally it’s all handled from the service 
entrance at four A.M. It’s kept out of the 


“Still, un- 


” 


| papers, guests in the next suite don’t know 


a word, and all we hear is a whispered 
rumor that there’s been another messy af- 
fair somewhere in the building. Having the 
thing all staged for you in advance, the 
parties pointed out, and then holding your 
breath while the tragedy develops—that’s 
something else again. I got to sizing up the 
customers and wondering which would be 
the victim. Would it be done while I was 
on duty? Would there be screams, dull 
thuds, stains on the carpets? Nice state 
of mind to be wished on an honest working 
girl. 
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too late. She was already halfway across 
the lawn. He ran after her, realizing as he 
went that the short cut across the school 
grounds and the cemetery would more than 
equalize the difference in speed. 

The old State Street Church was located 
on a knoll as high as Lion Hill. Sheltered 
by towering trees, it stood in the center 
of a graveyard a block square. It had long 
since been condemned as unsafe; but the 
true reasons for its abandonment probably 
lay in its worn red-brick aisles, rectangular 


>pews and precarious bird’s-nest pulpit, 


perched high against the front wall. It was 
still sturdy and by far the oldest, most airy 
and loveliest house of worship in the city. 
Oddly enough, it faced away from the 
street and the town, which added to its 
aloofness. 

Only the oldest inhabitants knew that 
this strange position was due to the fact 
that geography had changed while the 
church had remained fixed. The roadway 
which now forms a right angle at the 
back and side of the edifice once passed 
directly before its front door. 

Janie had never before entered the old 
church, and she caught her breath at the first 
sight of its exquisite proportions; but the 
next instant her eyes fell on her father’s 
broad back. It was bowed over almost level 
and his forehead rested on his right arm, laid 
along the pew in front of him. A cold chill 
seized her heart as she rushed down the 
aisle and stopped beside his still figure. She 
was struck dumb with terror and stood 
trembling until Ralph was at her side. 
Then she reached out her hand and laid it 
gently on Torquay’s shoulder. He raised 
his head at once. 


(Continued from Page 38) 


Still, if anybody was going to be bumped 
off, Aloysius would be hot on the trail, 
maybe would make a red-handed pinch. 
That was some satisfaction. And if it came 
just as he’d doped it out he’d have those 
two other sleuths looking like a couple of 
flat tires. His rep as a headliner Sherlock 
would be made. So if I could be of any 
help I mustn’t get a case of nerves or try to 
side-step. Hadn’t he picked me, of all the 
staff, to whisper the details to? Not be- 
cause I have twinkly eyes or a near- 
natural henna bob, mind you; but on ac- 
count of what’s between my ears. And once 
in a while, you know, you like to get credit 
for having something besides good looks. 
I’ve been classed as a lovely moron too 
often by these out-of-town buyers who have 
barely brains enough themselves to pad an 
expense account and keep their feet from 
interfering. While Mr. Shea—well, he says 
I have a good head. Nice boy, Aloysius. 
And there’s no telling, when he gets this 
case off his mind, what I’ll let him say next. 

During the dinner hour, while Mame is 
out, he appears sudden from behind the 
marble pillar and gives me another bulletin. 

“There’s three in the gang,” says he. 
“Another woman, or maybe she’s only a 
girl. Anyway, she rooms out and ain’t reg- 
istered. Passes fora maid. But say, she’s 
foreign, all right; a dark, skinny, wild-eyed 
jane, she is, that slips in and out like a 
shadow.” 

“‘Gold rings in her ears and wears a span- 
gled shawl cape over her shoulders? ”’ Iasks. 

“That’s her,” says Aloysius. ‘You 
spotted her, eh?” 


“*Sold her a box of nut chocolates yester- 


day,” says I. “Tried to pass a phony silver 
coin on me too. Looks something like a 
gypsy fortune teller.”’ 

“Might be, at that,’’ agrees Aloysius. 
““A desperate dame, or I don’t know one. 
What she wouldn’t do with a knife, eh?” 

“G-r-r!”’ says I. ‘And me calling her 
crisp on account of what looked like a tin 
half dollar! With the Myleses, is she?” 
He nods. 

“What you think of ’em now?”’ he asks. 
“Candy, eh? Maybe she got it to dope 
with arsenic for somebody.” 


“Well, Janie—and Ralph too 
it’s dinnertime.’ He arose an 
slipping his game arm from it, 
opening it almost as wide as) 
Never before had his massive lir 
to demand so much space. He; 
hands at his sides and braced hi 
He filled his lungs with the elo 
raised his head and looked aro 
possessive eye. ‘“‘I’ve found» 
that was made for Torquay § 
back to the world and no pr 
God, no sinner but me!”’ 

They stood aside to let him 
lowed him up the aisle, pressgj 
each other to make sure they y 
They walked slowly, fearing t 
with him, but out under the tree 
for them. 

“Whuo’s afraid now?” he sai 
She rushed to him and looked | 
face, her eyes still questioning ¢ 
twitching nervously. “Janie,” ] 
his arms closing slowly around 
got to tell you a couple of thing 
me sixty-two years to learn. On 
this: It isn’t good for a mant 
and I’ve been alone all my life.’ 

“Father! Please don’t! I—I 
Tbh 

“And this is the other,”’ whi 
quay, tightening his arms. “M 
your mother was a good wor 
through and through to the las 
her body. She loved me, Janie, 
me the way you love Ralph, 
father, nor God, nor the devil ! 
not even dying—was strong enot 
her leave me.”’ 


(THE END) 
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Say, as I walked home to Eig 
I hop-skipped past every darkh 
when Aunt Maggie dropped a 
was putting out my supper I I 
ceiling. 

“The saints be with us!” s 
“You got something on yourn 
lady. 

“That's what comes of havin 
pect,” says I. “TI hope that tea 
strong.” 

If this had lasted one more d 
been a nervous wreck, but hard 
to the stand next morning befor 
Shea coming from the manag 
office with a deep line betwee 
eyebrows, and his chinset. He: 
around the lobby, without looki 
and then he dodges behind then 
where he can watch the eleva’ 
side and the desk on the othe 
moves in or out, either, that h 
his eyes at. 

“Something broke, did it?” I 

He don’t let on to notice fo: 
and when he does answer ive ou 
of his mouth. 

“T’ll say so,” says he. 

““Not—not murder?” says I 

“Not yet,’ says he. “Bigg 

““Where?”’ says I. 

“Where do you suppose?” sa 
the tenth, south corridor, secon 
the gang.”’ 

I drew in my breath. 

“Chloroform or plain hold 

“Sneak act,’ says Aloysiu: 
fire escape or false key from i 
thousand in sparklers. Clea 
too. And the red arrows are go 


““Gone!”’ I echoes. ‘‘Then 
suspect the ——”’ a 
“Sh-h-h!”” says he. ‘‘ Don’t 


Somebody might have an ear st. 
“The long-distance trio the 
gests. 
“Eh?” says he, gawping. 
Trio. I get you. But I ain’t ge 
I could, understand, right now; 
do I want to get ’em right —wit 
on, as we say. They’ll be tryin’ 
(Continued on Page é 


i 


ued from Page 82) 

of the house in case there’s a 
ost likely they’ll put that on 

|, but it might be any one of 

Thoever it is, I’ll be on their 


are a tricky worker, aren’t 
2” I whispers. 

4 use your bean in this busi- 
gie, registering modesty; but 
| of it. Then all of a sudden he 
pint, head down, chin stuck out 
d on the elevator. 

lady herself! And carryin’ a 
(i as brass.” 

_when I got my first hint of 


: tgasps. ‘‘Not—not that one! 
Ns. Cheever Myles? Why, 
i! She’s no more a lady crook 


Lthough!’”’sayshe. ‘‘ With the 
ider her arm and all? Say, 
‘ve her in the Tombs before 
4 
hat he’s off after her, leaving 
r mouth open and my eyes 
T’d seen this party going in 
he last week or so, and she’d 
t he stand a couple of times. 
er met a real lady she was it. 
2 dresses the part so much. 
4 rty, I’d call her costumes, with 
aimart about ’em and generally 
qessing. Does her soft brown 
sloppy, too, with curly wisps 
1 the net in the back. 
l1’t listen to that cooing, gentle 
U1, or watch those big brown 
¢ss her as anything but a per- 
serson. Especially after she’s 
e of those friendly looks. I’ll 
‘on me right off the bat, just 
ie. You know? She has the 
hat light up and beam on you, 
* amine ’Course she does 
jushy, as I remember, and I 
l her very deep; but when it 
ing honest—well, my guess is 
¢n’t make any honester. 
she is being trailed as a gem 
wise here is my Aloysius about 
e boner. Say, when things get 
gaat it affects me right in the 
I’d mixed ice cream and 


4 
‘J 


‘thinks. ‘What to do, what 
Sopose he should crash in with 
with me, lady” line before I 
» to show him that it might be 
te and beg him to go slow. 
,arched her back with the steel 
’ I wouldn’t put it past him. 
she could prove an alibi, or if 
went into hysterics and her 
‘ht a big suit for damages! 

s about when Mame asks me 
Ys, Tess, who do I make these 


ibs. Red arrows,” says I. ‘No, 

tican News.” 

/ t kind of a fit are you havin’?” 

lame. “And what you starin’ 

0 for? Act like you was waitin’ 

€ am,’ saysI. ‘Anyway don’t 

> yain.”’ 

‘ays Mame. “Perhaps I should 
dostal next time.” 

1 our later it was a big relief to 

1 come stalking in alone. 

‘d him over and asked eager, 

¢ all right, isn’t she?”’ 

; what you call it,” says he. 

friend goes to a hock shop and 

of the swag on a ticket.” 

Not really!” I protests. 

n blind,” says he. “I saw her 

|unting the money. She’s win- 

1g now, but she’s on her way 

onna put my cards before the 

wv, and when we get the trio to- 

|@ room I'll go up and bag the 


dU sure it was jewelry she 
tys I, 
#e and brooch,” says he. “I 
~ 
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“But, Aloysius,” I goes on, “I can’t be- 
lieve she could take ’em. Please, please 
don’t arrest her until ve 

“Now listen, Tess,’’ says he. ‘‘Thetrouble 
with you women is that you’re always 
ready to spill sympathy and forget facts. 
I got it on this Myles bunch cold, and if the 
boss don’t block me I’m gonna have ’em all 
behind the bars inside of an hour.” 

I expect I was biting my lip by then. 

“Tf you do, Aloysius Shea,” I tells him, 
“Tl never €! 

“Ah, sure you will, girlie,’”’ says he. 
“We'll have a little celebration dinner to- 
night, just us two, and you can tell me what 
a foxy guy I am. I got something I’m 
plannin’ to tell you, too, but just now I’m 
on the job.” 

Another minute and he’s tapping at the 
manager’s door. 

I’d only turned around from watching 
him when I finds myself looking square 
into the friendly beaming eyes of Mrs. 
Cheever Myles. 

“Wasn’t it here my maid bought thoce 
delicious nut chocolates?” she asks. “‘I’d 
like another.box, if you please.’”’ She’s 
giving me that smile of hers too. 

I was just reaching for the box when I 
had this hunch. 

“Sorry,” says I, thinking quick, ‘but 
we're all out. Plenty in the storeroom. 
Have one for you in a few minutes. May 
I send it up?” 

“Thank you so much,” says she. “‘ Mrs. 
Myles, 1015.” 

“Yes, I know,” says I. “Right away.” 

I let her get a one-car start and then I 
called Mame. 

“Take charge until I get back,’”’ says I. 
“T’ve got to deliver something to a special 
customer.” 

“Must be Mrs. Coolidge or Gloria Swan- 
son,’’ says she. 

But I left her gawping and dashed for 
the next elevator. It was Mrs. Myles her- 
self that answered my knock. 

“Oh, how good of you!” says she, hold- 
ing out her hand for the package. 

But I pushes right past her, steps into 
the middle of the room, lays it on the table 
and looks around. One of our regular 
parlor-bédroom-and-bath suites, 1015 is, 
with two sunny south windows and two 
opening on a court. There’s the usual out- 
fit—glass-topped center table, two easy- 
chairs, one sofa, one straight chair, and a 
desk in the corner. At the desk Mr. 
Cheever Myles, with his hair rumpled and 
wearing an ink-spotted velvet coat, is 
thumping a typewriter. Beyond, in the 
bedroom, the gypsy girl is ironing some 
white things on the dresser top. A real 
family party, which nobody had asked me 
to join. But that didn’t bother me a bit. 

With one hand to my head and the other 
pressed into my left side, I gave a poor imi- 
tation of a young lady having a dizzy spell. 

“Do—do you mind if I sit down a min- 
ute?” says I. “‘My—my head.” 

And the next I knew I had all three of 
’em running around in circles, one with a 
glass of water, another getting a wet band- 
age, Mrs. Myles hunting for smelling 
salts. Say, they made as much fuss over 
me as if I’d been an old friend. I staged a 
quick recovery, but the lady insists on pat- 
ting me on the shoulder and fanning me and 
blaming herself for letting me hurry with 


that silly candy. Meanwhile I’m taking a ° 


good look at her. Yes, she’s a perfectly nice 


_ person—gentle, refined, kind-hearted and 


emotional. Probably a bit flighty and im- 
pulsive. Sort of a wavery look in the 
friendly eyes too. Exactly the kind of 
woman that things happen to—weird 
things, such as this that was hanging over 
her. And somehow I’d got to act as buffer 
between her and that pig-headed Aloysius 
Shea. There wasn’t much time left for 
stalling around either. 

“Is she a gypsy?” I asks, nodding to- 
wards the wild-eyed girl with the hoop 
earrings. 

“Tirza?’’ says Mrs. Myles. “Dear me, 
no! She’s a Kurdish girl who was with us 
in Persia and Turkestan. Poor child! She 
is all that is left of a big family. The others 
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were massacred. And when we started for 
home she begged so hard for us to take her 
along. So we did. It was rather foolish 
though.” 

“Why?” says I. 

She makes a fluttery motion with her 
hands. 

“We couldn’t afford it, for one thing,” 
says she. ‘“‘You see, Cheever wasn’t sure 
he could find a publisher for his book. It’s 
about rugs and rug makers, you know. But 
it’s coming out next month, thank good- 
ness, and then perhaps we shall not feel so 
dreadfully poor.” 

Cheever tries to give her the shut-off sig- 
nal, but she only laughs and chatters on. 

“Oh, there’s no denying that we’re hard 
up,” says she, ‘‘or that it’s silly of us to be 
staying at such an expensive hotel; but if 
some magazine editor takes the article 
Cheever is just finishing we’ll be rich 
again—for a week or two.” 

“Please, Amy!” protests Cheever. 

“‘Righto, dearie!” says she. ‘‘I mustn’t 
be confidential with strangers. I forgot. 
But this is the young lady from the lobby 
news stand, and she doesn’t seem a bit like. 
a stranger. Isn’t she stunning, Cheever? 
Don’t you just love her eyes?”’ 

“No,” says Cheever, pinking up in the 
ears. ‘I don’t say I mightn’t if I exposed 
myself long enough, but that isn’t at all 
likely. And I hope I’m not being rude, Amy, 
if I remind you that I am rather busy this 
morning.” 

“Why, Cheever!”’ says she, shaking a 
forefinger at him. 

“That’s perfectly all right,” says I. “I’m 
going right away. I—I wish you'd let me 
ask you just one thing though.” 

““A dozen, if you like,” says she, leading 
me to the sofa and snuggling up chummy. 
“We'll talk low. Now?” 

“You’ll think I’m awfully curious,” says 
I, ‘but what—what about those arrows?” 

‘‘ Arrows?” she repeats, staring at me, 
puzzled. 

“The red ones, stuck around the cor- 
ridor?”’ I explains. 

“Oh, those!”’ says she. “‘Why, I didn’t 
suppose anyone would notice, they were 
such small ones. Just fancy, Cheever! 
Someone did see those arrows of mine.” 

“Yes, dear,” says he. “‘I told you they 
would.”’ 

Then he turns back to his typewriter. 
But he doesn’t go pale and his fingers 
aren’t trembly. 

“You see,’ she prattles on, “‘Tirza has 
lived in a tent nearly all her life, or in little 
mud houses of one room, so you can imag- 
ine how strange she felt when we brought 
her to this great building. We simply 
couldn’t get her into the elevator—no. And 
poor Cheever had to walk up ten flights 
with her that first day, and down again 
when he went to find a place for her out- 
side. No room for her to sleep here, and we 
couldn’t afford a larger suite. You needn’t 
listen, Cheever; we just couldn’t. And I 
was so afraid she’d get lost coming back to 
us, or go walking into the wrong door. So I 
stuck those little arrows around. I do 
think of clever things now and then, but 
not often. Generally it’s Cheever. He’s 
frightfully clever, you know.” 

“‘But the arrows aren’t there today,” I 
suggested. 

“Oh, Tirza has learned the way,” says 
she, ‘‘and Cheever thought they looked 
silly. So I took them down last night. Now 
the next question?’”’ 

Well, she seemed to be having a good 
time and there was one more that I wanted 
to ask. So I did. 

“You had to sell some of your jewelry 
this morning, didn’t you?” I blurts out. 

“Now how ever did you guess that?” says 
she. ‘‘No, I didn’t really sell it. I took it to 
a loan office, and I shall get it back again 
just as soon as those stupid publishers send 
Cheever his advance royalties on the book. 
They make you wait, you know, and I did 
want some extra money for candy and 
flowers. I simply can’t live without a few 
flowers around, can you? Besides, I wasn’t 
wearing that old cameo brooch or the coral 
necklace. So why not?” 
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The big treat 
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D 9 

children's party 

LESS their souls—how they 

do enjoy their Drxtes! 
Games, singing, romping—all great 
fun. But watch their eager little 
hands reach out for a Dixe— 
watch their sparkling eyes grow 
big—and then hear the satisfied 
mmms and aahs from busy lips! 
You'll know then that Drixrs 
have helped you make the big 
hit of the party! 
Drugs are sealed at the ice cream 
plant with a top showing the 
maker's name. They keep two 
delicious flavors of your favorite 
ice cream clean and fresh and 
tasty. Sold by ice cream dealers 


everywhere for a nickel apiece! 
A little wooden spoon with each. 


If you. don’t find your favorite 
ice cream in Drxies, send us the 
maker's name. 


INDIVIDUAL DRINKING CUP CO., Inc. 
Easton, Pa. 
Original Makers of the Paper Cup 


Dixie Individual Drinking Cups are found in the 
stations and coaches of railroads; in offices, theatres, 
hotels, restaurants and at the better soda fountains. 
At most drug, stationery and department stores, 
you can get Draz Drinking Cups in convenient 
cartons for home or picnic use. 


Packed with your 
favorite ice cream 
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‘The BULLS EYE 


Published every Now and ‘Then. 


Proprietor MR.ROGERS 


Glorifying 
the American 
Tobacco 


Women are getting back to 
those terrible short dresses 
again. A Missionary just ar- 
rived from Africa, after being 
gone for ten years among the 
Zulus, claims that their native 
women’s dress looks like an 
Esquimo’s in comparison to 
ours. He says he never saw 
such indecency. I never saw 
such legs! 

Some women that are wearing 
short dresses must never have 
looked backwards over their 
shoulder into a long mirror. 
The reason they go to see the 
girls in Mr. Ziegfeld’s Follies is 
not that we show any more 
than the street, but that Zieg- 
feld picks the ones you see 
here, and the ones on the 
street pick themselves. 


If Ziegfeld selected every wom- 
an that was allowed to wear 
short skirts on the street, what 
an artistic world this would be. 


I often wonder what a salesgirl’s 
conscience does when she sells 
a short skirt to some women. 


Every sack of “Bull” Durham 
is shapely, perfect and uni- 
form. It’s picked with the same 
care as a Follies Girl. Smoke a 
National Institution. 


lie. KReserw 


P. S. There will be another 
piece in this paper soon. Look 
for it. 
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Circulation Mgr. W. ROGERS 


Editor Witt ROGERS 


tisement by Will Rogers, Zieg- 
feld Follies and screen star, and 
leading American humorist. 
Morecoming. Watch forthem. 


MORE of 
EVERYTHING 
FOR a lot 

LESS money. 
THAT’S the net’ 
OF this 

‘BULL’ Durham 
PROPOSITION. 
MORE flavor— 
MORE enjoyment 
AND a lot 
MORE money 
LEFT in the 
BANKROLL 
AT the end of 

A week’s 
SMOKING 
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I wasn’t going to tell her; not then, any- 
way. For she’s a dear; perhaps a silly one, 
but a dear just the same. And what with 
pasting up red arrows and pawning her 
trinkets at exactly the wrong time, she’d 
almost made out a grand-larceny case 
against herself. Before I knew it, as she 
was letting me out, we had kissed. No 
society-cheek pecking, either, but like old 
boarding-school chums. Seems to come as 
natural to her as breathing. She’s that 
kind. So the prospect that she’d end the 
day in jail wasn’t one I liked to think about. 

At the end of the corridor I finds Mr. 
Shea, doing his stuff. 

“Tessie!” says he. “You?” 

“No,” says I, cold and distant. ‘I’m 
Lydia Pinkham.” 

“You’ve been in 1015,” says he, accus- 
ing. 

“No hiding anything from a super- 
sleuth like you,” says I. “I have.” 

“Tess,” says he, grabbing me by the 
wrist, “‘you—you didn’t tip ’em off, did 
you?” 

“Thanks, Mr. Shea,” says I. ‘Are you 
dead sure I’m not one of the gang and have 
the rest of the swag somewhere about me?” 

“T don’t know what to think,” says he, 
eying me suspicious. 

“No, you wouldn’t,” says I. ‘Nor you 
wouldn’t turn the job over to me, that’s got 
something to think with. Tell me, did you 
get an O. K. from the manager on your fool 
hunch?” 

He shakes his head. 

“‘He’s up here,” says he, “talking with 
the parties that was robbed. Here he 
comes now.” 

Well, there’s a linen room right handy 
and I steps in, but only part shuts the door, 
so I heard what the manager handed 
Aloysius. 

“Guess you can lay off the great gem 
mystery, Shea,’’ says he. “The lady has 
just remembered hiding her jewel case in 
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Pathetic Scenes—Woman Doing Her Best to Pass a Fur Store Windo 
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the bottom of the laundry ba; 
thing’s safe. That’s the way th 
turn out. Following up some | 
weren’t you?” v 

“Ye-es, sir,” groans Aloysiy 

‘All right, drop it,’ says t) 
stepping into an elevator. 

And Aloysius stands there g; 
him with his mouth open and} 
sagged. Then I appears again, 

“Did you get that, Tessie 
“Ain’t it tough, just as I 
to Pa SF FS 4 

“Tough!” says I. “Say, ify 
a lucky break it was then! We 
to me, would you? And if you 
way you’d been in good an 
around.” 

“But didn’t I see her paw 
he protests, “‘and wasn’t theret 
and so on?” 

“Listen, Mr. Shea,” says I; 
with you men is that you sp 
forget sympathy. You get tc 
crooks and you can’t see an 
Almost got me on your list. 
after all that confidential bu: 
stand! Say, next time you get 
over red arrows and gypsy girl 
the details to someone else. 
earful.” “ 

“‘But—but, Tessie,” he sta 
awful strong for you. I th 
the peaeet wt) BI 


“Ah, you think that’s dand 


coat collar!” says I. “It isi 
dust. . . . Down, please! 
Which was when and how 
my only slip in a long time 
wiped Aloysius off the slate, 
yesterday Mame stops yar 
long enough to remark, “Say 
about you and Mr. Shea? I 
was fallin’ for him.” a 
“T didn’t,” says I. “TI onh 
toe on him.” 
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ns-Manville Sea Ring. 
{parently an inert circlet, 
irevents leakage and re- 


es friction—truly a cor- 
1 for horsepower. 
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ASBESTOS 


S AVES HORSEPOWER F 


Ese ES may run amuck in 
the form of unburned gases in boiler 
flues; heat radiated from improperly in- 
sulated pipes or surfaces; steam or water 
leakage; or because of unnecessary fric- 
tion between packings and the plungers 
they pack. When it does so run amuck, 
it tramples plant efficiency underfoot at 
a tremendous waste of fuel and money. 

In preventing just this, Johns-Manville 
has built a big business upon a marvel- 
ous rock—Asbestos. It 1s felted, woven, 


Horsepower~corralled 
~ by Johns-Manville Asbestos Products 


moulded, in combination with other 
materials, intoa group of products which 
includes Packings, Refractory Cements, 
Insulations, etc. These materials literally 
corral horsepower and keep it at work 
from coal-pile to production. 

To introduce new standards of efh- 
ciency into your plant, with accompany- 
ing lowered production costs, it is only 
necessary to avail yourself of the services 
of Johns-Manville Sales Engineers in 
your place of business. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE INC., 292 MADISON AVENUE AT 4lsr STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
BRANCHES IN 64LARGE CITIES For Canada: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., Ltd., TORONTO 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


SAVES HORSEPOWER 
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As an admitted burgher and as an ob- 
server of this picture, I have come to the 
conclusion that the very fact that there is a 
lot of froth is one indication that the Ameri- 
can booster is not standardized. He refuses 
to take himself too seriously. He does a 
few ridiculous things along with serious 
business, and laughs at himself for doing 
them. There is a lot of apparently aimless 
running hither and thither, a lot of lost mo- 
tion, a lot of fruitless argument over trifles; 
but somehow, when the fussing and messing 
are finished, there has been a remarkable 
degree of accomplishment. Perhaps it is 
the logical outgrowth of the primitive New 
England town meeting, which seems to 
have been the beginning of American politi- 
cal and economic government. 

It is the same picture as that of a big 
newspaper office to a novice. All he sees is 
a vast confusion, with people running indis- 
criminately about or gazing around with 
vacant expressions or yelling illogical jar- 
gon. The papers on the desks are not in 
neat piles, but in hopeless helter-skelter. 
Editors curse and seem to be defeated in 
their purpose of getting the paper out. 
Foremen tear their hair and say it can’t be 
done. They argue over inconsequential 
things. Copy comes in from every point of 
the compass and seems to be promptly lost. 
There is a grand climax of futility, a mo- 
ment when everything seems to blow up in 
despair. Then, in fifteen minutes, in the 
presence of a few blasé office boys, there 
appears a neat, well-edited paper with 
everything in its proper place, correlated, 
balanced and carefully weighed. 


Only Forty Years From Feathers 


In the space of this article it is impossible 
to introduce the large number of civic club- 
bers I have met, as rebuttal to the charge 
of conformity, standardization and general 
inanity; but I will present a few as typical 
specimens of the variegated aggregate. 

Charles Gray Deer is a past vice presi- 
dent of one of the white man’s civic clubs. 
In a meeting he stood, erect and grave, and 
said, ‘‘I am an Indian. I believe in your 
God, but we of our race like to call Him the 
Great Spirit. 

“‘T have just come from our school foot- 
ball game and my feet have soil on them. 
My feet are on the ground, but my hands 
are stretched toward the Great Spirit. 

“Tt is my belief that our civic organiza- 
tion should see that the Great Spirit walks 
into our earthly activities, no matter where 
they are, and that business and religion 
should be kept together, not in separate 
compartments. To me this spirit of civic 
organization means that religion shall not 
be observed as a form or as a weekly exer- 
cise, but as something which keeps business 
and professional life and every other occu- 
pation on a high ethical plane.” 

As I watched the stalwart bronzed In- 
dian speaking in warmly eloquent tones, his 
background drifted away for the moment, 
and I saw him decked in eagle feathers and 
blanket, addressing others of his race in a 
council around a fire on a Kansas plain at 
night. 

It was only a little more than one genera- 
tion ago that the chiefs were gathered in the 
same place where Boosterburg now stands, 
debating matters of community interest. 
Then they had scattered lodges of Novem- 
ber gathered grass; they had jerked ante- 
lope meat and home-tanned buffalo hides. 
It was a thin bitter existence at best, but 
they were counselors in the matter of 
how to advance the interests of the tribe. 
Now Gray Deer and his students are oper- 
ating tractors and combination harvester- 
threshers and typewriters, and learning to 
play golf. 

With just a trace of irony, Gray Deer, 
who is a Yale graduate, turned to introduce 
a young companion: 

“‘T would like to present to this club a 100 
per cent American, John White, a chief of 
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the Cheyennes. He went over the top three 
times in France.” 

Such applause never greeted an interna- 
tional officer of that club. The members 
stamped and cheered, and there floated out 
of the hotel room the shrill quavering war 
whoop of the Cheyennes, yelled by the 
staid old residents of Boosterburg who are 
still close enough to the beginnings of the 
Middle West to remember. 

Is there anything more picturesque than 
this in any period of American life—this bit 
of the old West becoming an integral part 
of Boosterburg? What might it mean? It 
seemed to me that it showed some of the 
infinite variety, the highly spiced colors, 
that go into the build of the fabric, for those 
who care to look for it. In place of the hard- 
scrabble existence of old, there are life, 
change, a richer degree of health and com- 
fort, access to the wide world. 

Or take the case of Andrew Hoyt. When 
a boy he came out from a staid New Eng- 
land community, where existence was a 
struggle to pick up enough stones from 
fields to permit crops to grow, laying them 
in fences around the fields. He came to 
seek his fortune in the nascent West. He 
came to Boosterburg before the big boom of 
the 80’s. Being penniless, he conceived the 
idea of digging up roots of the yucca, or 
wild soap weed, and making soap out of 
them. This yucca was to be found close to 
the little prairie town, in the raw buffalo 
sod. 

He made the soap and peddled it from 
door to door. With some of the proceeds he 
bought town lots, very cheaply. The big 
boom came and he saw their value go up. 
He kept them too long. After the boom 
collapsed they were a liability; but then he 
couldn’t sell, and so he held. on. He kept 
his plant, which turned to the manufacture 
of a medical preparation. He gave a large 
portion of his profits to the Y. M. C. A., his 
church and a dozen other philanthropic 
causes. Now he has established branches 
of his business in other countries, and his 
product is sold in the narrow streets of 
Hong-Kong and on the African Gold Coast. 
He has given away millions of dollars. He 
is an orthodox churchman, a good fisher- 
man, an art lover and a writer. He has a 
heartier laugh and more obviously enjoys 
life than any Nietzschean superman I ever 
heard of. And he is certainly different from 
any other pattern I have ever seen. But 
still he is a dyed-in-the-wool Boosterburger; 
he is taboo to the literary Sinn Fein. 


Boosters and Builders 


Hans Schirmer is still another type. He 
drifted, a poverty-bitter young chap, by ox 
team, to the crossing of two cow trails on 
the raw prairie before there was any 
Boosterburg. The town grew up after he 
drove his stakes. He was a whooper-up for 
growth, and when the big boom came he 
built a steam railroad from the business dis- 
trict to the suburbs, a distance of about five 
miles. The city had magnificent distances 
in those days, measuring fifteen miles from 
north to south. 

It was a crazy thing, this intra-city steam 
railroad, built to stimulate the growth of 
the Schirmer Addition, of course. But it 
was only presbyopia that he had—not 
monomania. He saw farther ahead than he 
should have. The boom collapsed and left 
him flat, and the railroad was junked. Now 
there is a rubber-and-gas passenger line out 
the same way. He wasn’t so crazy. It was 
only his chronology that was off. 

When the appropriate time came for the 
office-building age to be ushered in, he was 
there with a ten-story skyscraper, close to 
the first starters. 

He was not interested in civic clubs or 
churches. He held family prayer every 
night. He was a booster and a builder in his 
prime. 

And then take Sterling Lodge, a past 
president of the Circle Club and executive 


of a large business concern. He doesn’t care 
much for the froth and liturgies and rituals 
of organizations, but he does have the 
peculiar and persistent idea that the great- 
est crime a business man can commit 
against society is to fail to do his own work 
with skill and the highest degree of per- 
fection. 

Although he does not sell insurance, he 
points to this form of business as a proof 
of the theory that the best philanthropy is 
the kind that is most adequately expressed 
in efficient business methods. He was 
reared on a farm, and cites the instance of 
the neighbor whose barn burned down. All 
the neighbors pitched in and helped, with 
willing but unskillful hands. Now the mat- 
ter is much better taken care of by fire 
insurance. The hospital, replacing the un- 
trained midwife or neighborhood nurse, is 
another instance. And his enthusiasm in 
pounding such ideas into the consciousness 
of his fellow clubbers is having effect. 


Taming Our Embryo Soviets 


Wallace Wingate is hard-boiled in some 
of his aspects. He reviles the antitrust laws, 
is an enthusiastic church worker, and when 
the World War veterans returned, they 
marched under an arch which was the result 
of his initiative, the piece departing from 
the familiar type and acquiring considerable 
fame because of its artistic lines. Largely 
by his work a municipal art museum will 
soon come to Boosterburg as a civic asset. 
His club originated a custom of placing 
1000 Christmas trees on the downtown 
streets at each holiday season, transforming 
the place into a children’s fairyland, and 
at the Convention Hall each year it has a 
big community Christmas tree for the chil- 
dren of the poor. 

I should like to introduce Walter Hick- 
ney, the community singing leader and pep 
injector of the Lions Club, who in religion 
is a modernist and who says that he would 
like to organize one more civic club without 
officers or constitution, the entire object 
being to stay at home. But this delight- 
fully paradoxical individual and many 
others can only be hinted at. It is my 
opinion, based on observation all over the 
Middle West and in the East, that the same 
variety is found everywhere. And I be- 
lieve this Boosterburg is thoroughly typical 
of all the other Boosterburgs in that it has 
a far wider and more colorful purpose than 
sordid business success and banal uniform- 
ity of citizenship. 

The growth of the chamber-of-commerce 
movement in the United States, culminat- 
ing in the building of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, with headquarters 
at Washington, has caused uneasiness on 
the part of some temperamental seers, who 
forecast an era in which our political gov- 
ernment will be subservient to a series of 
soviets, ranging from the United States 
Chamber to the American Federation of 
Labor and the Farm Bureau Federation. 
However, a profound change has taken 
place in several of the embryo soviets, and 
this change tends to work against their 
fears. 

At a recent meeting of the chamber of 
commerce for the south central district, an 
entire meeting was given over to the sub- 
ject of farmers’ codperative organizations— 
not in a spirit of alarm but of friendliness. 
Fifteen or twenty years ago chambers of 
commerce did not speak of farmers’ codp- 
erative projects without a chill. This ses- 
sion was a rather amazing effort to assist 
the movement and to show a sound and 
logical relationship between efficient busi- 
ness and efficient farmers’ marketing. The 
modern chamber-of-commerce official is 
trying to help the farmer solve his market- 
ing problem—not throwing rocks or mon- 
key wrenches into the cogs. 

Another period of discussion at this same 
meeting was devoted to the subject of dis- 
tribution, and stress was laid upon the fact 
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What the Civic Clubs are 
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and ponderous nothing is as great in the 
German Reichstag or English Parliament 
as in the United States Senate or the meet- 
ings of the Cobb’s Corners Improvement 
Society. 

Personally, I object to the “‘ Now, felluz”’ 
of the pep leader, Persimmon Week, the 
closing ode, the parade, the drive and the 
convention badge; but the evil has the pro- 
portions of an international rather than a 
local scandal, and I suppose there could 
just as well be objection to the bal masque, 
confetti-throwing, race-track style show, 
Deauville and the affectations of the 
Byron-collar, whiskers and Windsor-tie 
crowds. It is all the wagging of the dog’s 
tail. The trouble is that in looking at 
Boosterburg the supermen insist upon look- 
ing at the tail and not the dog. In looking 
at their own divers and sundry holy shows 
they see the dog, but ignore the tail. 


Johnny Appleseed, Civic Clubber 


The blatant boosters, cited as typical by 
the burgher-biters, are not typical, but ex- 
ceptional. If it were not for the boosters 
there would be no hinterland to buy cloth- 
ing and produce wheat, therefore there 
would be no metropolis. There would be no 
packing houses or Carnegie libraries or 
state universities or art museums; no con- 
cert shouters to buy the Down-With- 
America magazines. 

One of my impressions is that of an artist 
of the intellectual cast who reviled the 
crowd on the street as the rabble-gabble and 
ants. But he received a goodly number of 
thousands of dollars for a canvas which 
was paid for by wheat produced by the 
crowd. And when the new art museum is 
built, some of the money from the rabble- 
gabble will go to pay for one of his paint- 
ings, no doubt. 

Another is of a cowboy artist who came 
out of the West with a flaming facility for 
the picturesque. He satisfied every want 
of those who lament the taming of the 
frontier, with chaps, sombrero and Indian 
blankets in his Greenwich Village atelier. 
He was quite the vogue. But in his West- 
ern home, his neighbors said, he wore a 
sunbonnet while he shocked corn. 

The charge of sham and hypocrisy is 
lodged against the Boosterburg churchman 
and uplifter because he sometimes preaches 
one thing and practices another; but to my 
mind the most repulsive form of hypocrisy 
is that expressed in prurient literature and 
drama which is produced on the pretext 
that it portrays real life. If that excuse were 
sincere, the writers and producers would 
proceed to the logical conclusion and por- 
tray some of the imbecility, disease and 
suffering that frequently come from the 
violation of the recognized moral codes. 
They would show the inside of institutes for 
feeble-minded and infirmaries. They would 
show such vital and essential facts as 
sewage and offal and the processes of 
packing-house disposal. But the prurient 
writers hold their products within the realm 
of the alluring and suggestive, because that 
way is the big money. While exposing 
hypocrisy, the supermen could find a broad 
field for operation in that direction. 

Johnny Appleseed, characterized by 
John Sherman as ‘‘one of the most striking 
figures this republic has produced,’’ was 
one of the first of the civic clubbers, refined 
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“He’s all right,’’ Dave Budd told her 
surprisingly. ‘“‘He’s all right, Millie.” 

Millie looked at him with sudden atten- 
tion. 

“Oh,” she said. “Is he?” 

Before the sheriff could say more, a dog 
barked in the road beside them, and a girl 
laughingly bade the beast be still. They 
turned to look at the car which had stopped 
there, from which now two people were 
alighting. Two girls, pleasantly dressed, 
pleasantly smiling, wearing that assurance 
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to a high degree. He worked alone in his 
ambition to put service above self. There 
is no way of accounting for him by a cynical 
philosophy, but he really did exist, and he 
was a well educated and charming per- 
sonality. 

He devoted his latter life to the planting 
of apple seeds throughout a large portion 
of the Middle West which is now the locale 
of numerous Boosterburgs. Shortly after 
the year 1800 he pushed westward from 
Pennsylvania into Ohio and Indiana, plant- 
ing as he went. 

““My mission in life is to have the apple 
trees ready for the settlers when they 
come,”’ he told one of the pioneer women. 

He played his part and disappeared, but 
when the settlers arrived they found, all 
through the wilderness, patches of trees 
that bore pink-and-white blooms in the 
spring and ruddy fruit in the autumn. Per- 
haps, in the course of time, some of his 
trees had to be cut down. 

Boosterburg has its counterpart all 
through the country, in all sizes and 
shapes—in New York, Minneapolis, Shreve- 
port, Portland, Alkali Creek and Billville. 
It is the logical community successor of the 
individuals, Johnny Appleseed and Buffalo 
Bill. In all these communities there is the 
same diversity of individuals and the brave 
determination to bring order and ultimate 
beauty, even though some of the passing 
intermediate stages result in ugliness. If 
the supermen would get below the surface 
and really know America by travel and 
contact, they would see a different picture. 
Now they see the American arena as one in 
which a few gorgeous bulls are engaged in a 
continual and cruel goring or trampling of a 
horde of pitiful sheep. It is a spectacle 
which was worthy of Nietzsche, but the 
American, who is a sportsman, does not 
take to the neurotic mind that delights in 
torturing inferior beings. 


The Ugly With the Fair 


They would see the marvel in the fact 
of cities budding out of prairies and moun- 
tains and woods, with spires and steel 
towers and _ concrete-and-glass factory 
buildings, with a healthy and growing 
appreciation of art under the catalysis of 
sunshine and rain and wind. The frontier 
is still here, inviting pioneers. It is true 
that in these communities are individuals 
who let others do their thinking for them. 
They are concert shouters and followers, 
but they are not peculiar to any given 
group. They are found among Bolsheviki 
and on boards of directors; among intel- 
lectuals and slant-brows; in study clubs 
and civic clubs; in vigilance committees 
and in churches. They belong with the 
sterile apple trees. 

The community of Boosterburg is the 
ugly with the fair. It is the covered wagon, 
logger’s cabin, sweaty horses, district 
school, jails and dark alleys, town meeting, 
frontier church, ten-furrow gang plow, city 
park, section gang, art museum, iron mine, 
shipyard, concert series, country store, fac- 
tory, jobbing house, the struggling college 
on the raw prairie. It is human friendship 
and tolerance. It is the ferment of our pe- 
culiar civilization, and it is the youthful 
spirit of the country-bred girl who sailed 
away last spring in a bright haze of antici- 
pation, humming the Jewel Song. 


| NO THOROUGHFARE 


which somehow fails to give offense. Three 
dogs—a Scotch terrier, an Airedale and a 
black-and-white setter. The terriers were 
on leash; but the setter, free, immediately 
approached Dave Budd to make friends. 
One of the girls, with straight, short dark 
hair and pleasant black eyes, approached 
them, looked from Millie to the sheriff. 

“The driver says you are our last 
chance,”’ she said smilingly. ‘‘I hope you 
can take care of us.” 

Millie met her eyes. 
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Show them 
what you can do 


Popularity! Yours with this most 
winning of all musical instruments. 
The fellow who can entertain, who can 
help others have a good time, is the 
man in demand. Don’t let them 
crowd you into the social background. 
Step up, show them what you can do. 


You Can Play It. Easy! 
CHree! 


If you can whistle a tune you can 

learn to play a Buescher. Many 

learn scales in an hour and play 

tunes in a week. And for real 

music, real enjoyment, nothing Send coupon 

can compare with a or a postal for 
your free copy 


Ba. of our book, 
303 pI ane ery 

of the axo 

Tue Tone Saxophone eee It 


illustrates the 
first lesson. 


Three lessons given, on request, 
with each new instrument give 
you a quick, easy start. You can 
pick it up yourself. 


Six Days Trial, Easy Terms 


Try any Buescher Instrument in 
your own home for six days. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or no sale. If 
you decide to keep it, pay a little 
each month. Play as you pay. 
Send the coupon right now for the 
full details. 


BuESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT Co. 
Everything-in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
1363 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 


Easy to Play - Easy to Pay 


= BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 

1363 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana. 

ema Gentlemen: I am interested in instrument checked 
below: 


' ‘ 
| | 
| | 
| | 
SaxophoneL] Cornet] TromboneL] Trumpet] | 
| SEE eat CORSA EEt SOR ASEL Steces secs vnecsei ssh senateactvevtesscatavestinany H 
NBS vies ey oh rr eines ne | 
I Street Address Bee | 
| ! 
| ALGWHU Scassistervincis serene ee State | 
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Make Your Roofs 
Last a Lifetime! 


Positively that! The 
wonderful Seal-Tite 
method renews, pre- 
serves, and makes 
your old, wornout 
roofs watertight. One 
application lasts 10 
years. Write today 
for this great money- 
saving roofing offer. 


We send you everything you need to stop all roof 
leaks without asking you to send a single penny. No 
C.O.D. No notes. Pay four months later if our ma- 
terial proves to be exactly as represented. 

Don't put off another day finding 
out all about this wonderful way of 
solving all your roof problems. 


Write! 


We'll make you an offer so liberal, so clear, so surpris- 
ingly unprecedented that you simply MUST take 
advantage of it at once. Don't wait for rain to remind 


you that your roof leaks. Write TODAY! 
Monarch Paint Co. ?yo°"53 77° Cleveland, 0. 


BUTTON OFF? 
Don't be embarrassed. Simply 
snap ona 


Pilcher Detachable Button 


and be happy again. No sewing 
required. Three sizes, three col- 
ors. Sold Everywhere. Sample 
6 for 10 cents Free. 


PILCHER MFG. CO., Dept. C, LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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An advertisement published in The 
Saturday Evening Post, Feb. 2, 1924. 


—and again in 1925 


‘The heaviest traffic in the history of 
this country is being moved this year 
(1925) with less cars and fewer loco- 
motives than used in any recent pre- 
vious year.” 


“In a period when more than a million 
loaded cars are being moved weekly, 
we find the service department of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
duced to a skeleton organization.”’ 


“On the part of the carriers there never 
was demonstrated in our century of 
railroad operation in this country such 
a realization of responsibility for ser- 
vice, and performance of it.” 


From the report of the Committee on Public Rela- 
tions of the National Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners, as presented by Mr. E. I. 
Lewis, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Washington, Oct. 14, 1925. 


ork Central Lines 


Boston & Albany—Michigan Central—Big Four 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie—New York Central 
and Subsidiary Lines 
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“Last chance for what?”’ she asked. 

““We want to go in to the old Delemay 
farm,’’ the girl explained. “I’m Peg 
Delemay and this is Miss Lutrow. We’re 
going to spend the summer there.” 

Millie looked at Sheriff Budd. 

“In on the old road?”’ she asked. He 
nodded. ‘‘No one uses it now, do they?” 
she inquired; and he said slowly: 

“‘Guess not. Used to be a county road, 
but it’s closed now. There’s a ‘No Thor- 
oughfare’ sign on it.” 

“Everyone we’ve tried has refused to 
drive us in because the road is so bad,”’ the 
newcomer agreed. “‘But they said there 
was a young man here named Sam who 
might take us.” 

““Sam?”’ Millie repeated, an edge on her 
tone. 

Buck had drawn near, curious to hear. 

““Won’t hurt that rattlebang of his,’’ he 
reminded her. 

Millie hesitated. ‘I’ll see what he says,”’ 
she agreed reluctantly at last, and she 
stepped inside the garage and called: 

ce Sam ! ” 

A moment later Sam appeared. He had 
been dressing for supper, had taken off his 
oily clothes and wore now scrubbed khaki 
knickerbockers and a clean blue shirt. His 


, face was clean, his hair was brushed, even 


his hands were clean. Millie had taught 


| him to put soap under his finger nails before 


he attacked his work. Millie had, in fact, 
taught him many things. 

But Sam, emerging now from the garage, 
saw Peg Delemay and met her smile; and 
Millie, watching them, made a quick, im- 
patient gesture with her hand. 

Sheriff Budd stood by with faint trouble 
brooding in his eyes. 


i 


EG DELEMAY had smiled at Sam. 

Most people did as much, for he was a 
young man in’ whose eyes there usually 
dwelt an expression of friendly good humor. 
So he was used to smiles, but not to Peg 
Delemay’s. She did not, he thought, look 
like a person who smiled too often; and it 
is as easy to smile too often as too seldom. 
Her eyes and her wide mouth were grave, 
and her dark hair clouded her brow so that 
she seemed at times to wear a brooding 
glance, remote and thoughtful. She was 
not so tall as Millie, nor so stoutly formed; 
yet there was nothing of fragility about her. 
He met her smile and smiled in return; and 
before she could speak Nell Lutrow at her 
shoulder said pleadingly, ‘‘Do drive us in, 
Sam.”’ 

So Sam looked at her, and her eyes were 
dancing as she drawled his name. A great 
deal of brown hair on her bare head; hair 
as short as Peg’s, but full of waves and 
quirks and deep shadows and glancing rays 
of light; and her cheeks were bright and her 
eyes and her lips full of laughter. And Sam 
looked at her, and at Peg again; and he felt 
a dryness in his throat and felt his cheeks 
color. 

“They want to get to the Delemay 
place,” said Millie, no compromise in her 
stout tones. “‘I said I’d see what you said.” 

‘“Where’s that?”’ Sam asked. 

“Tn on the old road,’’ Buck Fernham ex- 
plained. “There ain’t been a car over that 
road in ten year.”’ 

“Tt’s a lonesome place, ma’am,” Sheriff 
Budd said hopefully. ‘I guess you won’t 
want to stay in there. You could board 
around here reasonable.” 

“People don’t like the dogs,’’ Peg Dele- 
may told him. 

The setter was at Budd’s knee, and the 
sheriff stroked the creature’s soft ears. 

“Don’t see a thing wrong with this lady,”’ 
he protested mildly. 

“Oh, Lady’s friendly,” Peg agreed. 
“But these two brutes ”” She twisted 
the leashes in her hands and bent to caress 
the terriers. ‘‘ Hoot bites every strange leg 
he sees, and Whisk scares people half to 
death.” 

“T don’t know as a car can get through,” 
Sam remarked. 

“‘1’m sure you could get us in there if 
you would,’’ Nell Lutrow told him. “You 


look as though you could drive 
where.” i 
“All I’ve got’s a flivver,” Sa 
grinning faintly. “‘But she'll 
I’ve driven her over a stone 
The driver of the car which 
them, waiting by the roadsgi 
horn. g 
Peg turned back toward ] 
changed hands, their bags y 
and he drove away. ¥ 
“You see, I’m counting 
told Sam as she returned, — 
“‘Where’d you come from?” 
ham demanded. 4 
“Came by train to Ridge; 
plained, ‘‘and drove down,’ 
toward Sam. “We ought to be 
she reminded him. pe 
“T’ll risk it,” Sam agreed. 
He took two of the bags and¢ 
into the garage. Millie sn 
toward the house. Buck w: 
not helpful. Sheriff Budd fo 
spoke to her again. 


the place,” he assured her, “Tt 
in there. Not where you’d want 


She smiled at him. 
“We're not—timid,” 
friendly way. “I know you 
kind. But to be alone is wha 
And the dogs will take care of 
“Most folks like company on 
tions,’’ he insisted. é 
“Oh, we’re here to work,” 
him. by 
“Work?” he repeated. 
“‘T write stories. Try to,” sh 
“Nell paints pictures.” She sr 
as though at herself. ‘‘Wonde 
we haven’t been discovered y 
engine roared in the garage, anc 
that way with the dogs. 
Sam’s was a touring car. T 
dogs and Nell filled the rear 
with Sam in front. They bacl 
road with a hiccuping roar : 
away in what was by contras 
the engine took up its load. 
Sheriff Budd said doubtfull 
“Kind of wish they hadn’t e 
“Why?” Buck inquired, 
ference it make?” ‘. 
The sheriff made a noncomm 
with one hand, and the two me 
ward the house. They found \ 
ing Sam’s departing car resent 
“He'll miss his supper,” she 
won’t get back in time. Must! 
in there.” é 
Dave Budd surprisingly t 
shoulder in a reassuring way. 
“Sam’s all right, Millie,” ] 
“Been girls around here eve 
right along.” a 
“‘Sam’s a fool about girls,” s 
him ruefully. 4 
“ About you,” he agreed gen 
added with a grin, “‘ You migh 
him down, Millie.” @ 
She hesitated, then vi 


eX 


“You shut up, Dave Budd 
him, but there was an old affe 
tones. a 

Half a mile down the mainro 
come to the entrance of that d 
try way which led to the Delen 
rude trestle of birch logs bloc 
trance; it was set upon a shou 
ledge which lay sprawling aerc 
and beyond, thick-growing ald 
lar hid the farther way. Sam 
car and Peg got out while hea 
helped him move the trestle a 

“No Thoroughfare,’ she 
reading the sign the barrier b 

“County closed the road,” | 
“‘So’s not to be responsible if | 
way.’ He returned to the car 

“Shall I put it across agal 
pass?’’ she asked. 

“Fix it when I come back, 
and she got in beside him. The 
the ledge, dipped down the 
the bushes received it, cv 

(Continued on P 
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view of the main road. Their wheels struck 
sand; and Sam, watchfully nursing ‘his 
decrepit machine, said in a tone of faint 
surprise: 

“‘Somebody’s been in here. See the ruts 
in the sand.” 

“Don’t people use the road at all?”’ Peg 
asked. 

“T didn’t know they did now,” he ex- 
plained. “It used to be a cut-off, saved 
fifteen-twenty miles that it would take to go 
around the Point Road, but the bridges got 
bad and one of them broke down, and the 
road’s been closed quite a spell. But some- 
one’s been in here.’”’ He dismissed the cir- 
cumstance. “ Probably picnicking,” he sug- 
gested. He was having some faint difficulty 
controlling his voice, its composure threat- 
ened by the emotions which filled him. 
Sam had a boy’s fine awe toward an attrac- 
tive girl; an awe commingled with a man’s 
longing. 

“T haven’t been here in years,” Peg told 
him. ‘‘My uncle was here two years ago, 
though; and he patched the roof. He says 
things were all right then. Even the well 
was clean.” 

They crossed a bridge over a sluggish 
stream, the planking rattling under their 
wheels, and began to climb a shoulder of 
low land grown with dwarf oak twisted by 
the shore winds. The narrow road opened 
before them, closed behind them, as though 
their passage left no more trace than a 
swimmer leaves. 

“What you going to eat?’’ Sam asked. 

““We’ve some things in one of the bags 
for tonight,’’ Peg explained. ‘I thought 
we could send out for things tomorrow.” 

Sam grinned. “‘Won’t get them delivered 
in here. You ought to have a car.” 

“This road!” she protested, laughing as 
a particularly atrocious bump lifted her 
from the seat. Hoot, the small Scottie, 
barked in her ear, and Nell quieted him 
soothingly. 

“We'd need a donkey,” Peg told Sam. 

“T could fetch stuff in once in a while,” 
Sam offered, and blushed to the ears; but 
she received the suggestion delightedly. 

“Would you? I’ll give you a list before 
you go back.” 

“T could come in after supper,’ he ex- 
plained. “Pretty busy through the day.” 
He thought of Millie doubtfully. ‘“‘Some- 
times I could,’’ he amended. 

“We could order things ahead,” she con- 
sidered. ‘‘You wouldn’t have to come 
often. Once a week perhaps.” 

“Guess I could do better than that,” he 
replied. 

The way led downward again, the car de- 
scending cautiously over ledges and bowl- 
ders. They passed another bridge, and 
Sam said curiously, “I thought these 
bridges were in bad shape. Look all right, 
don’t they?”’ 

But Peg’s eyes had been upon the 
stream; sluggish deadwater to the north, 
a quicker current to the south. Birches, 
leaning like tall maidens swaying in the 
dance, met across the water. 

“How lovely,” she said. 

“Tt’s the same brook we crossed back 
there,’ Sam explained. ‘Makes a circle 
through the bog and runs down to Lone- 
some Inlet.” 

“It’s like a wilderness,’”’ she commented. 
“We might be miles from anywhere.” 

“Nobody lives in here,’’ Sam agreed. 
“Some folks climb up on Old Bald to pick 
berries, or spend a day, or something. But 
mostly people stick to the water.” 

“Where is Old Bald?” she asked; and 
he explained. 

“That’s what we call the ridge down the 
middle of the Point. There’s no trees on 
the top, mostly. They say there’s a nice 
outlook from up there. Pines and spruces 
on this end though. Where the farm is.” 
He added thoughtfully, ‘Funny, those 
bridges.”’ 

“Why?” she asked. 

“Looked to me someone had been work- 
ing on this last one. The road was dug up, 
like they’d put a new timber under the 
right-hand side.” 
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“Maybe the county’s going to open the 
road again. There used to be another farm 
in here.”’ 

““Nobody lives there now,” he told her. 
He added thoughtfully, ‘‘Where you’re 
going is nearer the other side of the Point. 
Maybe you could go out that way.” 

“Would that be nearer for you?’ she 
asked. 

He laughed. ‘‘No. A long ways around.” 
They were climbing steadily, passed an 
abandoned farm and climbed again, and 
the engine boiled. “I didn’t fill that ra- 
diator,” he said. regretfully. ‘Hope we 
strike water soon.’”’ His attention concen- 
trated on the car, which steadily slowed 
down and at last, with a hiccup, stopped. 
“Gas too low for this grade,’”’ he said. 
“We'll have to turn her around.” 

“Go back?” she asked. 

He shook his head. ‘Back her up the 
hill,” he explained. ‘She gets gas going 
that way.’’ They were on the ground, and 
the Airedale barked with excitement. 

Nell Lutrow asked, ‘‘Want me to help? 
I’m afraid I’m not very strong.” 

“T can do it,”” Sam assured her. They 
had stopped on a ledge where the road was 
of moderate width, and he cramped the 
front wheel and worked the car forward 
and back by the leverage of his grip on the 
spokes until the machine stood across the 
road. Then after some pains with the crank 
the engine responded and he completed 
the maneuver under power. While they 
backed interminably upward, the dogs 
barked excitedly and the two girls were 
full of laughter. Backing thus, they came 
into an opening where a little meadow over- 
grown with young pines lay below the road 
and the paler green of apple trees in new 
leaf shone against the rampart of the spruce 
wood along the hillside. Sam turned the 
car and thereafter went normally, and the 
dogs quieted. The road was now mod- 
erately level. 

““We’re pretty near there,’”’ he said. “I 
guess it’s just around the hill.’ 

“T remember,” Peg agreed. She spoke 
over her shoulder to Nell. ‘‘Isn’t it beauti- 
ful the way the country falls away,” she 
suggested. - “I remember thinking it was 
lovely, even when I was a child.” 

Nell nodded, her eyes looking through 
the tree tops on the hillside at their right. 
Below them lay level valley land, a bright 
green patch of bog here and there; and be- 
yond, mile on mile of dark green forest, 
spruce and pine, with here and there the 
brighter colors of the hardwood, the gay 
plumage of the spruce and the occasional 
smooth color of a meadow. Far to the 
north a white smoke plume was laid across 
the countryside where a train passed by; 
and against the bright sky to the north- 
west, where the sun’s broad strokes of color 
burned, rose higher land and an occasional 
blue eminence, remote as a cloud. 

“Sun’s set,” Sam remarked. ‘‘We’ve 
been longer than I looked for. Pretty near 
an hour coming in here.” 

“The road is terrible,” Peg agreed. 

“There’s been a car in that farmyard,” 
Sam remarked. “Funny. I didn’t know 
anybody came in there.’’ 

Peg cried, ‘‘Look, Nell. We’re here!” 
An orchard had abruptly appeared at their 
right; scattered apple trees in new leaf 
gleamed among the young pines on the hill 
above them. “It’s just beyond,” she ex- 
plained; and as she spoke they emerged 
from the trees into more open land. The 
farmhouse was below the road, the great 
barn on a spur behind it. Sam stopped the 
car, jamming gears till the engine stalled; 
and Peg leaped to the ground, moved 
quickly toward the house while Sam 
watched her go. The setter hysterically 
licked his right ear; and Sam grinned and 
reached back and opened the car door and 
the dog bounded to earth and circled at.a 
gallop. The terriers, released, followed at 
even madder speed; the three dogs raced 
desperately; and the Scottie tumbled over 
his own feet and rolled in a brindled black 
ball, yelping with delight. 

Nell said laughingly, ‘“‘They’ll love it 
here. Watch them run.” 
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“Good place for dogs,’”” Sam agreed un- 
easily. He was uneasy at being left alone 


with Nell. One girl was twice as terrifying ' 


as two; and he was relieved when Peg 
called from the veranda: 

“The key sticks.” 

“‘T’ll do it,”’ Sam offered. He found Nell 
at his side as he went toward the house and 
her hand touched his arm. 

Peg saw his color and said smilingly, 
“Stop it, Nell. Sam, you must look out for 
her. She’s merciless.” 

“You had him all the way over,’ Nell 
said protestingly; and Sam understood 
that they were enjoying his discomfiture, 
but the retorts he knew seemed inept and 
crude. So in silence he devoted himself to 
the key, and the lock yielded with a grating 
protest to his vigorous handling. The two 
went inside; and Sam, returning to the car 
for their bags, heard blinds rattling and 
windows opening behind him. 

Peg called to him from one window, “It’s 
wonderful, Sam.”’ 

The Airedale leaped at his throat with a 
silent intentness; but Sam understood 
dogs, and he cuffed the beast aside, and the 
dog leaped again and they tussled together, 
the dog growling happily. Hoot worried 
Sam’s ankles with ferocious threats, and 
Peg called commandingly, ‘“‘ Boys, behave.” 
They swung like light to race toward her; 
and the setter lapped Sam’s hand as though 
to apologize for their rudeness, beforeswing- 
ing to follow them, overtaking the Scottie 
and tumbling him over and over as she ran. 
Then they were off again in their furious 
circlings while Sam prosaically carried the 
bags toward the house. 

Nell met him at the door. 

“You’re awfully good to us,’”’ she said 
warmly. ‘‘Weren’t we lucky to find you, 
Sam?” 

“Pleasure, miss,”’ he said uncomfortably. 

“There’s even wood in the woodshed,” 
Peg called from the kitchen. ‘I’m going to 
light a fire.” 

“T better do that,’’ Sam suggested; and 
they watched while he did so, and choked 
with coughing laughter when the cold flue 
smoked and filled the kitchen. 

Peg flung open many windows, and Nell 
said quizzically, ‘I don’t think you under- 
stand stoves, Sam.” 

“Too rich a mixture,’”’ Sam retorted. 
“That’s all that’s the matter with her.” 
Their laughter thrilled him. 

“He’s going to bring us some groceries 
tomorrow evening,’ Peg explained a mo- 
ment later. ‘‘I must make a list ‘for you, 
Sam.” 

“Just tell me what you want,” he sug- 
gested. “‘I’ll remember.” 

“Can you?” Nell asked. 
have a wonderful memory.”’ 

“Stop it, Nell,” Peg warned amiably. 
“T’ve a pencil somewhere. In my big bag, 
I think. I’ll see.” 

Sam kept ward over the stove, which still 
smoked, while she went into the front room. 
When the even roar of the flames told him 
all was right with the fire, he tentatively 
closed the drafts a little and a little more, 
while Nell watched him, sitting on the 
kitchen table with swinging feet. 

“She'll go now,” he promised. 

“You must stay to tea,’”’ she urged. 

“Got to get back,’’ he replied. ‘I don’t 
want to drive that road in the dark if I 
don’t have to. My supper’s waiting.’’ He 
thought of Millie and his heart failed him. 
“T ought to go right along,’’ he repeated. 

Peg came back from the other room, a bit 
of paper in her hands. 

“Ts this everything?”’ she asked, con- 
sulting Nell; and the other girl glanced at 
the list. 

“Chocolate,”’ she amended. 
the only thing I can cook. 
washer mostly, Peg.”’ 

“T forgot that,’ Peg agreed, “and con- 
densed milk.” She wrote quickly, gave 
Sam the slip and a bill. “If that isn’t 
enough money, you can open an account 

for us,” she told him. ‘‘We’ll be here all 
summer.” 

Sam folded the money in the paper and 
stuffed the packet into his pocket. 
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“Fudge is 
I'll be dish- 
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“Tl get over tomorrow 
he promised. ‘‘ You’ll need 
fore tomorrow evening.” 4 

‘Oh, we can get along,” Pegg 
“We've crackers, and a cheese ; 
sugar, and bacon. I thought it 
day or two. Getting here 

“Tomorrow evening, 
agreed. , 

“T tried to get him to stay ti 
explained. ‘But I expect he’s 
get back to that nice girl at th 

“I don’t have to hurry,” | 
loyally, defending his inde 
I don’t want to drive that road i 

“You won’t meet much 
cheerfully reminded him. “7 
bringing us in, Sam. Oh, and 
paid you. How much?” 

“Two dollars,’ Sam sug: 
immediately afraid he had set 
either too high, so that they y 
him grasping, or too low, so that 
think him impertinent. t 
without comment the amouw 
named, and they went with 
his car. [ 

“T wish you’d stay,”’ Nell sai 
but there was a twinkle in her ¢ 

Sam, emboldened, smiled in } 
said boldly, ‘““Ask me some ott 
the middle of the day.” 

“T will,” she promised. He 
car and the setter bounded in 
seat. Peg dragged the dog to | 

“She loves automobiles,” 
him, her tones clear above tl 
staccato. ‘‘She’d elope with 
minute.” * 

“Good dog,’”’ Sam agreed. “ 
can hunt. Looks as though she’ 

“Because she’d elope with } 
asked. ‘Why, Sam!” Her yoi 
derisively, ‘“‘Are all men that | 

His eyes twinkled; he "8 
seat, secure from her. A, 

“T guess you know about m 
torted, and stepped on the 
bounded away. As he wheele 
road he looked back and saw tl 
ing together, their hands lifted 
And he saw Peg speak, and h 
quick and lovely laughter. _ 

The young man’s pulse was 
two cylinders, but it steadied as 
himself to the difficulties of the 
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ROM the Delemay farm < 
northwest shoulder of Old B 
other abandoned farmhouse may 
a mile, the road climbing throu; 
but thick growth of pine and spr 
which still stood a few birch | 
dropping steeply down again. 
yet dark when Sam left the farm 
wood received him the gloom 
and the way was so arduously 
ruts and dotted with small bowld 
wished for some _ illuminatior 
switched on the headlights and 
gleam danced along the tumble 
But save for this considered 
young man drove automatical 
tention not so much concentrat 
business of getting home as abso! 
rospect. Sam was an imaginat 
fanciful young man, whose life 
been prosaic and commonplace, 
dreams had a way of wandering 
for some time past, found a certal 
in Millie; but there was nothing 
or glamorous about his conta 
She was too substantial, too s 
above all too near him for himt 
in her anything but a stout-hear 
woman who chided him for sn 
with a tongue which bruised whe 
who, nevertheless, gave him a 
kindliness upon occasion. S& 
thought of her in any tende 


‘ scarce thought of her, in fact, al 


life. 
But his fresh remembrances ‘ 
girls in the farmhouse behind 
very different order. Nell in pa 
(Continued on Page 
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thus in retrospect, pleasantly 
|) there was something about her 
| st itself into his consciousness, 
, filled him with a delight- 
and produced a kind of blind- 
ugh her fragrant finger tips had 
» lids down on his eyes. He 
er tremulously; yet smiling too 
of that last retort of his. He 
: told himself, the last word and 
ye; she would remember him. 
to dream, to imagine their 
ter, to guess what she would 
, and he to her; and he went 
jilding adventures which they 
/e, in which he should bear heroic 
she clung trustingly. He was 
‘odest and deprecating young 
.r doubted his own wit and his 
It did not occur to him now 
1 was any overpowering reason 
uld not please her; he thought 
‘et, with a sort of complacent de- 
¢ ning vain things. 
«remembered less comfortably. 
discomfiting poise and reserve, 
hough she had been as friendly 
did not ventufe to include her in 
He was in fact, even now, a 
of Peg; perceived in her a cer- 
yeness. Nell had touched his 
juld not imagine Peg doing so. 
eyery word and smile and ges- 
ed and cajoled him, while Peg 
yed him a frank equality which 
same time the effect of making 
ve his inequality. He felt her 
bofness and vaguely resented it, 
it Nell much more attractive. 
ht to consider how soon tomor- 


: 


zht be able to come this way 


12d to him, once he was free from 
their company, to find it curi- 
{ 3y should choose the old farm as 
sabiding place. Most girls, he 
referred to be where they could 
have certain contacts; and he 
0, that most girls would have 
} of the loneliness of the spot and 
tion. This seemed to him the 
g to be expected of the feminine 
¢ while he reminded himself of the 
h fears. No one came this way; 
|wandering tramp was apt to use 
(ned road. Such gentry stick to 
aveled ways, where habitations 
where their living lies; and cer- 
was not a road to invite other 
4s it was most unlikely that the 
be disturbed. So unlikely, in 
Sam thought they might soon 
heir bargain and come seeking 
the village. He perceived this 
} regretfully. So long as they 
re they were, he might to a cer- 
| monopolize them; he could make 
/easions to come this way, find 
serving them and so make him- 
¢ e. No one else was likely to seek 
md no one was likely to discover 
lance. But if they should come 
‘ie where in a fortnight or so 
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‘folk would begin to swarm, Sam 
they would very soon be sur- 
7 SO many competitors that he 


Himsa He preferred to have 


himself. 

ere other considerations. For 
) lillie. If they were in the village, 
(now whenever he saw them. So 
»y stayed here, he might come 
\ithout always accounting for his 
1s. This was not on Sam’s part 
ty; it was simply that though 
lied the fact that Millie assumed 
is life, he did not recognize her 
so. It was true that he remem- 
now with a faint sense of guilt; 
, the feeling aside, resenting his 
ness. After all, he had merely 
1 them for hire, and with this 
ave no just quarrel. 

| been climbing steadily, at 
ide; but now the ascent became 
(ous, calling upon Sam’s atten- 
‘iumored the car upward, and he 
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remembered regretfully that he had neg- 
lected to fill his radiator when he had a 
chance. The water must by this time be 
low. Also, the tilt of the road was increas- 
ing; and he was not surprised when the 
engine sputtered, caught again, sputtered 
and died, At the same time his lights fed 
by the magneto were extinguished and 
darkness fell upon him crushingly, so that, 
till his eyes became accustomed to the 
change, he was blind. He had forgotten to 
put gas in his tank before starting from the 
garage; there could not be more than two 
or three gallons now. He alighted and con- 
sidered the possibility of turning around so 
that he might back up the hill as he had 
done before; but here the road was narrow, 
and thinking backward he remembered no 
easy turning place in his rear. Sam grinned 
a little, sat down beside the road and whis- 
tled between his teeth. The evening was 
very still, no whisper of breeze now stirring 
the trees above his head, and far sounds 
came to him with a curious clearness; the 
rumble of the breakers on the beaches‘south 
of the Point toward Pegg’s Inlet, where the 
long surges rolled in unhindered from the 
open sea; a high faint harmony of many 
sounds that he knew for the song of the 
city across Marsh River; the stilled vibra- 
tion of a bell buoy, hardly perceptible as 
sound at all, yet impacting lightly on his 
eardrums; the occasional blare of an auto- 
mobile’s horn; the hooting of an owl in the 
lowlands below him, and the squawk of a 
blue heron in the bog, and a bittern’s boom- 
ing cry. A dog barked in shrill tones, some- 
where behind him; and he recognized the 
voice of Hoot, the busy little Scottie, and 
chuckled again. 

All these sounds he heard and identified, 
picking each one out of the stream which 
came to his ears; but after a moment he 
heard another, a curious singing whine, 
abruptly stilled. It puzzled him; sounded, 
he thought, like nothing so much as the 
self-starter of a car turning over the engine. 
Yet it had seemed to come from the foot of 
the hill below him, and no road lay there, 
but only wilderness, running from where he 
sat down to Blood Brook and the river. 

Some strange bird’s cry, he decided. 
Meanwhile, he must get on; and an ex- 
pedient occurred to him. He rummaged in 
his pockets, failed to find what he sought, 
and at last removed the laces from his 
shoes. To the ends of these he tied his 
spark-plug wrench, the handle of a socket 
wrench, a pair of pliers, two or three other 
bulky but slender tools. These he lowered 
into the gasoline in the tank, displacing 
enough of the liquid to raise its level a 
little. Then switched off the lights, cranked 
the car, and when the engine started drove 
safely over the last rise and coasted down 
to the farmyard beyond. Stopped there at 
the well to fill his radiator. 

As he approached the well it occurred to 
him that he would hardly be likely to find 
a bucket here, but somewhat to his surprise 
there was one, a new galvanized pail tied 
to the end of a new rope. This seemed to 
him extraordinary, seemed to attest the 
fact that someone had lately made a habit 
of using this well. While he filled his ra- 
diator, he considered the evidence; remem- 
bered that during the inward journey he 
had seen traces of travel over the road. 
These indications had ceased at this farm; 
there had been no tracks beyond. So now 
when he started on once more his thoughts 
were busy. A picnic party might have come 
this far, but they would hardly have come 
provided with rope and bucket; or if they 
did so, it was unlikely that they would have 
left the gear behind. Sam was puzzled, and 
the young man’s lively imagination began 
to race. Perhaps Peg and Nell would have 
neighbors after all; yet if people were liv- 
ing here, it was curious that no one knew of 
the fact in the Cove. This farmhouse could 
be seen from the town, even from Buck’s 
garage, and a light in the windows must 
before this have been remarked. He him- 
self might well have seen it; he seemed to 
remember having looked, on more than one 
night, at the black bulk of Old Bald against 
the sky, and he was quite sure no pricking 


point of light had appeared anywhere 
along its flank. ; 

When presently he resumed his homeward 
way, he recovered from his preoccupation 
with Peg and Nell in the new conjec- 
tures aroused by these small matters of the 
rutted road, the repaired bridges, the used 
well. Yet his curiosity did not dig deep 
beneath the surface; he perceived in the 
circumstances nothing the least sinister, 
nor did it occur to him to remember that 
Sheriff Budd had shown some concern when 
he heard the two girls were coming in here 
to live. The young man had in fact been 
blind to the shades of expression in the 
sheriff’s eyes, blind to many things. So his 
inquiring thoughts centered now simply 
upon the fact that someone appeared to be 
using the old farmhouse, and he wondered 
who it could be. It occurred to him only 
casually that they must have taken pains 
to hide their presence there; he had only an 
indifferent perception of the fact that there 
might be in the matter something purposely 
obscure. In the end his thoughts turned 
elsewhere, reverting pleasantly to Nell 
again. 

By and by his headlights, uncertain at 
best, began to flash on and off. Somewhere 
there was a loose connection, perhaps a 
broken filament in one of the bulbs. He 
found that, by throwing his clutch into 
neutral so that the engine raced, he could 
make the lights burn; the heavier current 
jumped whatever gap there was. He had 
brought no flashlight and it was not feasible 
to attempt to remedy the trouble in the 
dark without a spare bulb, and this he 
lacked. So he drove on, easing his car care- 
fully down the hill, and thus he came at 
last to the bridge at the foot and to the next 
episode in his adventure. 

For as he reached the bridge, from a 
distance of better than a hundred yards, he 
caught a glimpse of a red light moving out 
of sight ahead of him; and Sam knew at 
once that it had been the tail light of an- 
other car. The young man felt a quickening 
thrill of interest at this certainty; he in- 
creased his speed, intent to overtake the 
car ahead and discover its occupant and 
inquire into his business on this untraveled 
road. But he was hampered by the fact 
that his headlights had altogether ceased 
to function, so that he had to drive with 
some care, and it may have been a mile be- 
fore he saw the red light again. 

The night was dark; he realized that 
since his own headlights were out the other 
man was not likely to discover him, and the 
situation appealed to Sam and tickled his 
fancy. He was an inquisitive young man, 
and it seemed to him that he had happened 
upon asmall mystery. He drove as swiftly 
as he dared, but the road improved and the 
other man drew ahead. Once or twice Sam 
caught a glimpse of him, and saw by the 
faintness of the illumination along the road 
in front of the other car that the other was 
driving with dimmers only. This suggestion 
of caution increased Sam’s interest, whetted 
his eagerness to discover the answer to the 
puzzle. 

They crossed the second bridge with the 


‘other car not two hundred yards in the 


lead; and Sam guessed that the driver had 
slowed down to avoid any undue rattling of 
the loose planks on that bridge. Such a 
sound might have been heard for miles on a 
night like this when no wind moved. But 
beyond, the other machine gained oncemore 
and though Sam made what haste he could, 
he must normally have lost his game. A 
small circumstance played into his hands. 
The other stopped to replace behind him 
the barrier which bore that sign, No 
Thoroughfare; and when Sam rounded the 
last curve in the road, the car, its lights now 
all extinguished, was just rolling into the 
main highway. Before it turned to the left 
toward the village, Sam saw its lights come 
on; and he understood that the driver had 
wished his entrance from the back road to 
go unremarked. 

Sam’s own pursuit might have been de- 
layed by the barrier, but he grinned a little 
and swung into the ditch, his wheels rocket- 
ing over the slanting ledge, and brushed 
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past into the road again. So a moment 
later he reached the highway and turned 
toward Sunday Cove. The machine which 
had attracted his curiosity was now moving 
more sedately on its way. 

A car came from behind Sam and passed 
him, and he thought he must have been 
silhouetted in the glare of its headlights, so 
that the man he followed might have dis- 
covered his pursuit. A moment later his 
suspicions were confirmed when the other 
machine began to draw away. It was, he 
could now see, a closed car, a four seater, he 
guessed; and he identified the maker in 
his thoughts. He was so absorbed in this 
amusing game that he did not even notice 
when they passed the garage, though he 
might have seen Buck smoking on the porch 
in front of the house, might have seen 
through the kitchen windows Millie busy 
with the dishes. They drew near the village, 
and the car ahead suddenly slowed down 
to a crawl, and the driver beckoned to Sam 
to pass. Sam grinned and slowed his car, 
perversely keeping behind the other. It 
amused him to persist in this pursuit; he 
had forgotten his curiosity, willing that it 
should wait a little while. So he kept his 
distance in the rear; and when the other 
started ahead again, with a burst of speed 
which seemed to express irritation, Sam 
called on his decrepit machine and it re- 
sponded handsomely. 

They passed through the village not fifty 
yards apart; and from the corner of his eye 
Sam saw Ote Feemer wave a warning hand 
at the man ahead. Then Ote shouted some- 
thing to Sam; and Sam grinned, guessing 
that the traffic officer was reminding him to 
turn on his headlights. Ote had been stand- 
ing under one of the street lamps before the 
post office and his car was not in sight, so 
Sam did not fear pursuit. Beyond the 
village he devoted himself to keeping pace 
with the car ahead. The other machine 
might have distanced him; and he knew 
this, and found a new surprise in the fact 
that it did not do so. 

There were other surprises in store for 
Sam. A mile beyond the village, at a mo- 
ment when the road was clear of traffic, the 
car ahead slowed; and as Sam slowed like- 
wise, the other car stopped. So did Sam. 
Yet carefully held his clutch in neutral 
while his engine roared. 

A man alighted from the other machine 
and came back toward where Sam sat; and 
Sam tingled a little with the uncertainty of 
the moment, wondering what would hap- 
pen next. He could see the other man only 
in silhouette. A stocky chap, a little above 
his own height, with a faint suggestion of 
swagger in hisstride. He approached Sam’s 
car on the left side, and he extended his 
hand toward Sam. 

“Here,” he said. Sam made no reply. It 
was so dark that even at this close range he 
could not distinguish the other’s features. 

‘‘Here,’”’ the other repeated. ‘“‘Boss said 
to give you this.” 

Sam doubtfully extended his hand, and 
he felt a little twist of crisp paper pushed 
into his palm. His fingers closed over it, 
and the other turned and strode away and 
got into the car ahead and began to move 
on. Sam wondered what it was he held in 
his hand. It felt, he thought, singularly 
like a piece of money; and he found a 
match and lighted it. His guess had been 
right. The man had given him a hundred- 
dollar bill! 

The discovery of this fact at first startled 
Sam, and then amused him; and it was 
characteristic that his first reaction was to 
take up the pursuit again. He had not the 
slightest idea of the meaning of the inci- 
dent, but as he drove a thousand possibili- 
ties occurred to him. He stuffed the bill 
into his pocket beside the money Peg had 
given him, and her grocery list; and he 
drove on, grinning delightedly. 

“Tf he’s shedding them like that,’”’ he 
told himself, “‘I’m going to stick around.” 

The other machine was going sedately; 
he had no difficulty in keeping pace with it. 
Had no least desire to pass, nor any inten- 
tion of turning back. He wanted, first of 

(Continued on Page 105) 
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In designing the two new Nash 4-Door Sedans 
just introduced—one a Special Six, the other 


an Advanced Six model—particular and specific’ 


thought was exerted toward achieving enclosed 
car interiors of artistic luxury. 


For the seat upholstery the Genuine Chase 
Velmo Mohair Velvet is used exclusively. 
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silken fleece of the Angora goat, this animal 
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“Need a new bulb, do you?”’ the other 
challenged, his tone truculent. 

““Yes,’’ Sam agreed. 

“You'll need a new bulb your own self,” 
the man told him. 

“Why?” Sam asked cheerfully. He saw 
the other faintly shift his weight, without 
understanding the movement till too late. 

Then the man said, ‘‘Because you’re 
going—out!”’ 

Sam’s hands were on the wheel. One of 
them jerked upward, but not in time to 
guard. The swaggerer’s fist met his chin 
fairly and effectively. Sam’s muscles 
slacked, his senses fled in vast confusion. 
His foot on the clutch released its pressure 
and the car hiccuped twice and stalled, 
and Sam slid limply sidewise in his seat and 
lay still. 

The other brushed at his knuckles; and 
after a moment, as though upon impulse, he 
lifted the hood of Sam’s car and busied him- 
self thereunder for a space. Then as Sam 
began to gasp back to consciousness again, 
the swaggering man strolled back to his own 
machine and got in, and drove away. 


Iv 


AM choked back to life again, slowly and 

painfully. His head was ringing and 
there was a lump on the angle of his jaw 
which, as memory returned to him, he 
fingered gingerly. 

He found some difficulty in remembering 
what had happened, in piecing together the 
incidents immediately preceding these few 
moments of oblivion. 

‘He nailed me,”’ he said at last. ‘That’s 
it; the guy nailed me.”’ And indignation 
rose in him at the recollection. 


“Why,” he thought stammeringly. 
“Why, I’ll—why, you shrimp, I’ll—why, 
say ” 


Then some perception of the humor of 
the affair returned to him and he grinned 
at his own discomfiture. 

“Yes you will,” he told himself. “‘ You’ll 
do a lot, won’t you? One poke and you're 
out.” 

His recollections broadened their scope. 

‘Out like a light,’’ he reminded himself. 
“Just like he told me. And I sat and took 
it. Say, I’m a hot one, what?’’ He touched 
his jaw again. 


“Boy, what a wallop.” | 


And his chin set a little, for all the fact that | 


he still grinned. 


“Allright, kid, that’s one I owe you,” he | 


murmured. 
some day.” 

Even though his thoughts were beginning 
to function, his body was still inert; he sat 
under the wheel, and the surges battered at 
the rocks below the road, thundering pain- 
fully through the echoing corridors of his 
aching head. He did nothing, but his 
thoughts raced swiftly, and after a moment 
he fumbled in his pocket. The hundred- 
dollar bill was still there, along with Peg’s 
grocery list and the money she had given 
him. He remembered with fresh perplexity 
that it was on the back road he had first 
seen the car which later he pursued. 

“Mighty queer, sure,’’ he told himself. 
A car might have strayed into that road by 
accident, but there was no honest reason 
why that car should have emerged so 
stealthily; nor did Sam readily understand 
why anyone, discovering himself pursued 
by another machine, should stop to hand 
out a hundred-dollar bill. He dismissed 
these fruitless conjectures at last, consider- 
ing his present situation. 

“That crack on the chin was coming to 
me,”’ he decided ruefully. “I stepped right 
into it. Never even put up my hands. 
Might have known something was dusty in 
this business.” 

He decided that the other machine was 
by this time safely away; there was no use 
of attempting further pursuit. He might 
as well go home, and he remembered that 
Millie would be angry with him for missing 
his supper; that she would have questions 
to ask, to which he must make reply. Best 
if he got home quickly. He stepped down 
to the ground to crank the car, but as he 
did so saw that the left-hand side of the 
hood was raised, and moved around to look 
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He paid 

50 cents a day 
just to hirea 
RED EDGE 


D EDGE representa- 
‘% tive was trying to sell a 
lot of shovels to a Chicago con- 
tractor when aseven foot darky 
shoveler stepped up. ‘Mister 
man,”’ he asked, ‘“‘will you sell 
me one of them Red Edges?”’ 
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e, now,”’ said the Red 
, “but why do you 
Oo ee one?” 


want t 


“Well, you see it’s this a way,” the 
darky replied. ‘‘You can get more 
work done with a Red Edge and be 
readier for aparty in the evening than 
with any other shovel that ever was. 
The way that Red Edge bites into 
the dirt and the way she balances so 
pretty—it shore makes a heavy load 
lighter and a long day shorter. Yes, 
sir! On my last job I paid a boy 50 
cents a day just to lend me the loan 
of his Red Edge.” 


Did the Red Edge representative get 
his order from the contractor? You 
guess the answer. We will give you 
a hint, though. He is the sort of con- 
tractor who knows that a good shovel 
lifts more dirt in a day than a poor 
one. 
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And at what he saw, he felt 
a sudden surge of rage entirely unmixed 
with any humorous sense of the justice of 


| the punishment which had come to him. 


| For the car was out of commission, and the 


car was the apple of Sam’s eye. He had 


| nursed it through such crises as must have 


deposited another machine on the junk 
heap; he knew its whims and its crotchets, 
and he loved it, from the engine block to 
the least cotter pin. 

“Blast him!’ he whispered. 
wasn’t any sense in that.” 

The man who had so expertly dealt with 
Sam had done a similar service to the car. 
It was so dark that except when passing 
headlights gave illumination, Sam could 
see very little, but his groping fingers, 
knowing every shape and contour of the 
engine, readily catalogued the damage done. 
Two spark-plug wires had been wrenched 
out, were gone. But they must have been 
stubborn, for the other man had adopted 
simpler means thereafter. The rock he had 
used as an instrument lay on the road at 


“There 


| Sam’s feet; with it he had battered into 


uselessness the remaining plugs. 
Sam might have begged a tow back to the 


| village, but he was a self-sufficient young 
| man and he was not willing to submit his 


car to.such a degradation. In his tool kit 
there were odds and ends of wire, and he 
found a spool of tape and wired the two 
spark plugs which were still intact. Tried 
then to crank the car, got no response be- 


_ yond a single spit and cough. He had no 
| spare plugs; the two still in the cylinders 


were useless. There was nothing to do save 
crank again and again. One of his make- 
shift wires was short-circuited; it spat 
flame against the cylinder head till Sam 
pieced it out with a wire from one of the 
ruined plugs. Then it occurred to him that 
the compression in the two cylinders which 
were not firing would prevent the engine’s 
running, and he took the battered plugs out 
and threw them into the sea and cranked 
again. 

The engine coughed and ran, unevenly 
butstrongly; and Sam grinned with delight. 

“That’s the baby,’”’ he said approvingly. 
“Go it, old girl. They can’t stop you.” 

The open holes where the plugs had been 
belched raw gas in his face and one of the 
loose wires sparked viciously. The gas, 
contained under the hood, might well ex- 
plode, so Sam took the hood off and put it 
in the back seat of his car. Then, on two 
cylinders, with no headlights, spouting gaso- 
line as a whale spouts vapor, he turned and 


| drove slowly back toward the Cove. 


In the village Ote Feemer stopped him. 

‘‘Where’s yore lights, Sam?” he pro- 
tested. 

‘“Haven’t got a spare bulb,” 
plained. ‘I’m taking it easy.” 

“Wan’t taking it easy when you went 
through here back a spell,’’ Ote argued. 

Sam grinned. ‘I was trying to catch up 
to the car ahead of me,” he explained. 
“Thought the fellow that was driving it 
owed me something.” 

“Lin Ruble?” Ote asked. 

“That his name?” 

“Yeah. Drives for a man named Slough- 
ter has a place on the Point. I’m going to 
have to run him in some day. He rips 
through here scandalous. What’d he owe 
you for—gas?”’ 

Sam shook his head. 

“Private matter,’”’ he replied. 

“Collect, did you?” Ote inquired. 

“You bet,’ Sam assured him. 
what was coming to me.” 

Ote peered curiously at the naked engine. 

“What you running her this way for?” 
he asked;. and Sam said gravely, “I’m 
saving them two cylinders for spares.’”’ He 
went into low and moved slowly off, grin- 
ning to himself. 

““Go easy till you get your lights fixed,” 
Ote called after him; and Sam responded 
sardonically, ‘I'll hold her in all I can!” 

Ote shouted, “‘What’s the matter with 
your jaw?”’ But Sam only waved a hand, 
made no more definite reply. 

Beyond the village he came presently to 
the garage and turned in; and when, having 


Sam ex- 


“Got 
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stilled the clamor of those two faithful 
cylinders, he got out of the machine, Millie 
was in the door calling to him. 

“You, Sam?” 

‘Sure it’s me!” 

“You been long enough,” Millie said ac- 
cusingly. 

“Might have been longer,’’ Sam told her 
cheerfully, crossing toward the door. 

“You come from the village?”’ she re- 
minded him. 

“Went up there to see a man,” Sam re- 
plied, chafing a little at her questions. 
Millie tossed her head. 

““T hope you made him give you some 
supper, if you figure to get any,’”’ she told 
him. 

“He give me enough,’”’ Sam assured her. 

“‘Car sounded like there was something 
wrong with it.” 

“There was,” Sam agreed. 

“More fool you, trying to drive that old 
rattletrap in over that road. It’s a wonder 
she didn’t fall to pieces.”’ 

“Ran like a bird,’ Sam declared, “‘till 
the lights went out. Then she came home 
on two cylinders. I just wanted to see if 
she would.”” They came up on the kitchen 
porch, into the light from the open door, 
and she saw his face. 

‘“What’s happened to you?” she de- 
manded, in quick: solicitude. “‘What’s the 
matter with your face?” 

“T run into something,’”’ Sam explained 
cheerfully. He saw then that Dave Budd 
was sitting in the shadows on the porch, 
Buck on the iloor with his feet dangling 
over the edge. 

“Still here, Dave?” he asked. 

“Et so much I can’t make out to move,” 
the sheriff agreed mildly. “‘ You been long 
enough. Get in to the farm, did you? 
Thought I saw you go by, awhile back.” 

“Guess you did,’”’ Sam agreed. Millie 
had gone into the kitchen; and he drew 
nearer the sheriff. ‘‘Here’s a funny thing, 
Dave,” he said, and reported what had 
happened to him. ‘‘What do you make of 
that anyhow?” 

Buck’s interest had been aroused; he 
spoke before the sheriff could reply. 

“‘Give you a hundred dollars?” he de- 
manded. 

“Take a look,’’ Sam rejoined, and fum- 
bled in his pocket. He produced first the 
grocery list, then the bill in question; and 
it passed from hand to hand, came back to 
him again. ‘“‘What do you think, Dave?” 

“What'd he give you that for?”’ Buck 
insisted. 

“Said the boss told him to,”’ Sam replied. 
“T thought it’d be another one, next time. 
He caught me with my hands down.” 

“Guess you got your money’s worth,” 
Buck suggested; and thesheriff said slowly: 

“Funny, all right.” 

Sam thought the other’s tone SUPprISIn ey 
heavy. 

“You don’t sound like you was laugh- 
ing,’”’ he suggested. 

“There’s a lot goes on it’s just as well to 
keep out of, Sam,” Dave Budd advised. “I 
wouldn’t go trailing any more cars, if I was 
you.” 

“Ote Feemer knew him,’”’ Sam said. 
“Name’s Lin Ruble. Drives for a man 
named Sloughter. There was a man in the 
ear. Sloughter, maybe.” 

Dave nodded. ‘I know him.” 

“What’s he doing in on the old road?” 
Sam demanded. 

Dave hesitated. ‘‘Thing I don’t see,’’ he 
commented, “is why he give you money. 
Wan’t any point to that that I can see.”’ 

Sam remembered his wrongs. 

“Ruble busted up my ecar,’’ he remarked. 
“T’m going to cuff him up to a peak for 
that.” 

“Better leave him alone, Sam,” Budd 
advised. ‘Leave him alone.” 

Millie stood in the doorway. 


“Your supper’s ready, Sam,” she said 


harshly, “‘if you’re ready to eat it. Leave 
who alone?” 

“You'll see him again all right,’’ Buck 
predicted. 

“T aim to,’’ Sam agreed, moving toward 
the door. 
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on the bolster, a bag of grain for uphol- 
stery. He was going up ‘“‘ west’”’—he indi- 
cated the general direction with a jerk of 
his head—to get his horses shod, and to stop 
by to see what Jake was doing here at this 
time of year. 

“How’d you know I was here?” asked 
Jake. 

“TI saw someone was drawing water,” 
said Orlo. By such simple tokens Orlo 
knew what was going on all about him. 
When Jake opened the bulkhead gate of his 
pond to draw water for his turbine, he ad- 
vertised to all the world downstream that 
he was here. 

“This fellow is all right,’’ Jake was whis- 
pering in an aside to Nate, “but we’ve got 
to give him some good excuse why we are 
here.”’ They moved across the wet grass. 
“Orlo, shake hands with Nate,” he said, 
resting himself against a wagon wheel that 
moved uneasily back and forth as the 
horses stretched to pick grass. “I’ve got a 
good bunch with me this time, Orlo,”’ said 
Jake. Heconsideredforamoment. ‘‘ You’ve 
got that coon dog yet, haven’t you?” 

“Nope,” said Orlo with significant brey- 
ity. He looked up quickly. ‘‘Percy Man- 
chester has got a dandy,” he said. 

“T thought Percy was hiding out, Orlo. 
Wasn’t he wanted for stealing that lum- 
ber?” 

“Well,” considered the constable, “‘he 
thinks he’s hiding out. He’s over in back, 
behind the coal kilns. He’s out of mischief, 
so I don’t bother him. I’ll send his woman 
around if you want I should.” 

“Would Perey come along?’’ asked Jake. 

“Sure. Else the dog won’t work. You 
have to pay him something—five or ten 
dollars maybe.” Orlo stopped. ‘‘I’ll come 
along, too,” he added, “‘if it’s dark enough 
so I couldn’t see to read a warrant.’”’ He 
grinned. “It’s the dangdest coon dog you 
ever saw, Jake. Ain’t that just like it, a dog 
like that holing up with a skunk like Percy?”’ 
He sat up suddenly and clucked, and his 
team wheeled into the road and started 
forward. “‘I’ll tell the Miner boy to go get 
her and send her around,” he said over his 
shoulder. 

It was ten when the two men rejoined 
the group in the house. The others were 
already seated about the long table, and 
Jake and Nate fell into their waiting chairs. 

“T would suggest,’”’ said Horace, affixing 
his nose glasses and instantly becoming a 
statesman in spite of his petit fours, ‘‘that 
we will begin by setting down the points on 
which we are in unanimous agreement. In 
other words,” he added slyly, “we won’t 
have to argue with Sam at this session.” 

“Where do you get the ‘we’?’’ demanded 
the mild-mannered Sam. Even in his most 
violent blasphemies he never raised his 
voice, or changed his face. He broke off 
the head of a split of champagne against 
the mantelshelf and drank from a glass. 
They worked for two hours with that pro- 
digious suavity of logic that is a gift of the 
gods to the few. The clock was striking 
noon, in tune to a distant sawmill whistle, 
when the sen—when Horace gathered to- 
gether the loose leaves they had written 
and arranged them in an orderly sheaf. 
They pushed their chairs back, refilled their 
pipes. Nate, the younger man, who was 
sitting among these giants for the first time 
in flattered inclusion in this circle, found 
himself amazed at the pleasant amity of 
the scene. Knowing them and their bloody 
wars, one had to be a part of it to believe it. 
It was a tribute to the sagacity of the little 
man in the torpedo beard. By his genius for 
regrouping essential details, what might 
have been monuments of difference had be- 
come mere trifles. 

And even Jake, who probably had a 
more solemn realization of the difficulties 
of the task before them than anyone else at 
the table, felt the glow of elation. Never- 
theless, even at that instant, a presage of 
impending evil seemed to obtrude itself on 
his complacency, for the sound of the 
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softly creaking hinges of the woodshed 
door brought him to his feet in nervous 
alarm. Someone in bare feet was. crossing 
the kitchen floor. 
u 

AM had risen to get another split of 

champagne from the window ledge, 
and he knocked off its head dexterously. 
As he poured the beautifully effervescent 
stuff into a tumbler, he invited the others, 
but they declined. 

“Why, damnit! Icandrink alone and be 
in better company,” he said in his bland 
tones. He was raising the glass to his lips 
when his eye caught the figure of the bare- 
foot woman peering in. She had paused 
at the open kitchen door and was gazing 
through with the curiosity of a wild thing. 
Her hair was raven black, and a hard knot 
of it that hung over one ear caught and re- 
flected a glittering splash of light from the 
window. She was startlingly picturesque, 
beautiful, in that velvety-eyed, creamy way 
of the gamins Raphael found in the gutters 
as models for his cherubs. She had on a 
voluminous kilt skirt and a shawl of many 
colors, which she wore falling jauntily off 
one shoulder. And beneath the skirt her 
bare legs showed as smooth and round and 
solid as marble, but not so cold and white; 
warm, instead, with tints of the sun. 

With the glass midway to his lips, Sam 
stared at her. His eyes narrowed as they 
fed avidly on the primitive lure of the 
picture. 

“Come here, Salammbé,”’ he commanded 
her. She advanced at once to his side, star- 
ing boldly at the others as if daring them to 
forbid it. ‘‘ Drink,” he said. “‘It is good.” 
And he thrust the goblet into her hand. 

“No, no,Sam!” exclaimed Jake. ‘“‘Sorry, 
old chap, but that won’t do ye 

“‘Who’s doing this?” inquired Sam ami- 
ably, thrusting Jake back with one hand. 
“Drink! Drink!” he laughed. She lifted 
the glass, peering over it, with a certain 
defiance of the others, for an instant be- 
tween the cup and the lip. She swallowed 
the half of it in a gulp, and rising on tiptoe 
she drew herself together with her elbows 
shivering deliciously, and showing a row of 
hard short teeth. 

Jake took her brusquely by an elbow and 
led her to the kitchen. 

“What do you want?” he demanded. 
She held herself silent, sulky. 

“That stuff will make you sick,’’ he was 
saying. “It is cider with pop in it.” 

“‘Champagne,”’ she corrected him, with a 
sneering smile. She smiled without dim- 
ples. Her cheek bones were too high for 
dimples. 

Then he suddenly recollected. 

“Oh, you must be Percy’s wife,” he said. 
“Where will he meet us?”’ 

She leaned toward him and whispered, 
showing her short teeth again. 

“At the keel—tain o’clock,” she said. 

“How much money?” 

“Tain dollar, plees.”’ 

Jake thought better than to haggle over 
thesum. He had only eight dollars, he said, 
counting some silver. Her slight con- 
temptuous shrug was her only reply. He 
went inside to borrow two dollars. He 
counted the money into her hand, and she 
put it in her bosom, all the time her eyes 
on him like those of a wondering child. 
Suddenly closing one fist as if on a dagger, 
her eyes blazing fiercely, she rasped a ques- 
tion. 

“You no catch heem?’’ she demanded. 

“No. We catch heem dog,” Jake as- 
sured her. ‘‘Good-by.” 

“Goo’-by,’”’ she said, and with a flash of 
her eyes and a flirt of her skirts, she turned 
to go. 

“Oh, Salammbé,” said Sam, coming 
out. The girl turned, looking at him boldly 
enough for a moment; then her eyes fell 
and her long lashes brushed her luscious 
olive cheek, and she wrote bashfully with a 
little round toe on the floor. It was bad 
business. Jake, disquieted, ran an arm 


through Sam’s to draw him into the other 
room, but the big man pulled away. 

““Now, young fellow, I’m the cook and 
bottle washer this evening,” he said point- 
edly. ‘‘Don’t—butt—in! I’m marketing.” 

He sat down astride the kitchen table. 
“Come here, Salammb6!”’ 

She approached as before and stood be- 
side him, assuming again the air of the nut- 
brown maid. His eyes appraised her, and 
she, sensing the intimate scrutiny, flashed a 
look up at him and bent her head again, 
with that faint dimpleless smile of hers. 
Sam began to tell her what he wanted, in 
pidgin. She would have understood it sim- 
ply enough had he used the king’s English, 
but with pidgin he must help out with ges- 
tures. He was indicating something about 
as big as a new baby, and evidently quite 
as naked. Its head would be thrown back, 
and its hands—or feet—curled up under its 
chin. And in its mouth would be an apple— 
he took an apple from the dish and illus- 
trated. And in its nose would be a spray of 
something—he picked up a sprig of mint 
and balanced it on his upper lip as he threw 
his head back. She laughed soundlessly at 
this pantomime. His watch fob attracted 
her childish curiosity, and the creature 
took it up in her fingers. Sam took out his 
bill fold. It held only yellow money—new, 
crisp yellow money. He conferred one 
crackling slip upon her with a gesture to 
impress her with its trifling amount. With 
a dart of her eyes and a flirt of her skirts 
she was out of the door. It was odd to 
think of that flaunting savage as the mate 
of the wretched little jailbird hiding out in 
the woods up there behind the old kilns. 

“Sam, if you wouldn’t show your 
money ” Jake had begun, when the big 
man cut him short. 

“Why, you fool!’’ he cried. “‘I’m buying 
dinner, ain’t I? You eat what I provide— 
and shut up.” 

Jake gave him a level look. 

“And you are my guest,” he said in a low 
tone. ‘There are certain responsibilities in 
that relationship which must be observed 
as our safeguard. Don’t risk our anonym- 
ity with champagne and yellow money.” 

Sam’s slow smile had a touch of derision. 

“Oh, Jake, you’ll always be an amateur,” 
he said. 

The high, the middle and the low impulses 
that actuated this man were always a source 
of wonder to the even, contemplative Jake. 
In a deal or a poker game Sam ruined his 
opponents with hilarious glee. He drank 
men to death who tried to play boon com- 
panion withhim. Andasfor hisamours—— 

“Thank God for the women!”’ one of his 
bitterest opponents had said. ‘‘Had he no 
distractions, there wouldn’t be any Wall 
Street.’”’ The man who said that was curs- 
ing the crystal clarity of the mind that 
could get ahead of him at all times. 

“Tt is fortunate,” said the sen—Horace, 
who wiped the dishes after lunch with a 
prim old maid’s nicety, ‘‘that we are in ac- 
cord. I thought it would take a week. I 
believe we will get out of here tomorrow 
morning.” 

This was the unspoken hope of all. 
Should Sam lose interest in the upper 
brackets, the potentialities of the situation 
were enough to daunt the staunchest of 
them. 

But when they sat down for the after- 
noon conference, it was Sam, with a devas- 
tating acuity, who began to uncover flaws. 
On paper the thing was perfect. But his 
mind followed through. He possessed that 
rare faculty of putting theory to the test of 
practice in his imagination, trying it out as 
it were; and returning to the charge with 
what seemed almost an empirical knowl- 
edge. Where this morning it was simple, 
this afternoon it was hopeless. There was 
no argument. Sam dominated them com- 
pletely. He could think not only in terms 
of himself, unscrupulous, the plutocrat; but 
in terms of the multitude, of the little man 
who had only suspicion and envy to inform 
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monologue would have made him a star 
overnight on Broadway. But in the midst 
of his gasconade an owl hooted dismally off 
in the hollow forest, and the wretched crea- 
ture, robbed of his moment of glory, was 
suddenly quenched; Percy faded into the 
shadows beyond the lanterns. 

A huddled figure in sheepskin alongside 
Jake—it was Jason—buried his face in his 
hands and replied to the hoot of the owl 
with another so natural that the circle 
started in amazement. 

They could hear someone coming through 
the brush. 

“Who do you suppose that is, up here at 
this time of night?’’ asked Jake. 

“It’s Orlo,’”’ said Jason, speaking low at 
Jake’s shoulder. 

“Orlo! Why, he’s here, isn’t he?” 

“Not for the last hour,’’ said Jason. 

“T didn’t know he’d left!” 

“He didn’t want you should,” replied 
Jason laconically. Then with a note of 
sharpness Jason called, ‘‘Perey!”” There 
was no reply. Percy of the ecstatic fears 
had rubbed himself out of the picture. 

An indrawn silence held the hunters. 

““What’s up?” whispered Jake. 

“T don’t know,” replied Jason. In a lower 
tone: “‘He went down to see,” he said. 

The crashing of the brush came on. Then 
a tall figure walked out into the cathedral- 
like aisle of tree trunks where they sat. The 
circle of lanterns arose as if the darkness 
had suddenly become buoyant. 

“Who was that big fellow we left behind 
at the house?” said Orlo. He was standing 
by Jake. 

“Sam, you mean?” It was Jake who said 
it. 

Orlo took a lantern from some ghostly 
hand and held it up to the staring faces. 

““Where’s Percy?” he asked shortly. 

“Faded,” said Jason. 

“That Hunky woman stuck him with a 
knife,” said Orlo. 

“Sam!” It was the sen—Horace. 

Someone cursed in seething anathema, 
blind rage. 

“Bad, Orlo?” asked Jake quietly. 

“He’s dead,’’ said Orlo. And before the 
frozen circle of lanterns began tosway again, 
he turned away abruptly, saying, “‘ Follow 
me, you fellows.” 

They fell in behind him mutely. He 
plunged into the brush where alders whipped 
their faces and bog holes sucked at their 
footsteps. Here there were no stars to 
guide them, but they thrashed ahead by ear. 
They came out on an old meadow, and 
crossed it as if fearful of the moonlight. 
Then again in the cover, and in another mo- 
ment they were scrambling down an almost 
precipitous declivity. They came up at the 
house, with a start of surprise, when they 
had thought themselves miles away. Inthe 
unfamiliar darkness they did not fully real- 
ize where they were until they were enter- 
ing the kitchen. Nothing there. Only 
homely peaceful quiet, the soft play of fire- 
light, the old clock with its sedate tread, the 
thin whine of the kettle on a muted string. 

‘““Wh-where is he?” Jake’s voice was 
deep. 

“Up above,” said Orlo. 

‘ When all eyes turned to the stairs he 
said, ““No, no. At her shack—up the river 
road.” 

“‘Sam—he went up there?”’ It was un- 
believable. 

“She come for him,” said Orlo. He went 
on: ‘‘I found her wheel tracks back of the 
mill. She was hiding there when we left.” 
He jerked his head in one of his vague geo- 
graphical gestures. “The Miner boy fol- 
lowed them,” he said. ‘He heard it. He 
come for me. Didn’t you hear the owl hoot 
when we stopped at the spring?” 

So that was it, the Miner boy. They were 
standing there in the glow of the fire. The 
candles that had lighted the feast were 
burned out long ago. Jake turned on the 
lights, and in the swift luminescence these 
men did not look at each other. They 
weren’t thinking of Sam. They were think- 
ing of themselves. 

The senator—it was his party, after all 
was said and done—the senator was the first 
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to break the spell. He began gathering up 
the loose sheets of the afternoon confer- 
ence. He was a person of niceties, his every 
act trimmed as meticulously as his correct 
torpedo beard. He arranged the sheets 
deliberately by number, tapped them into 
a neat sheaf. One was missing; and he 
went down on his hands and knees look- 
ing for it: it was lying under the buffet and 
he dragged it out and opened the sheaf to 
insert it again. Some microscopic mar- 
ginal note in Birkenhead’s handwriting 
caught his eye; and even at that moment 
its value attracted him, and he adjusted 
his glasses at the proper angle and held it 
up to the light to read it. Nothing was so 
important now to save out of this red ruin 
as this manuscript, Sam’s legacy; a stark 
revelation of a mind that had the curious 
faculty of projecting itself ahead of theory, 
and looking back while others still groped 
blindly forward. 

The senator’s bag lay open in one corner. 
He began to throw in his things. Orlo, the 
constable, regarded him oddly. A sort of 
traumatic apathy held the others. It was 
not death, nor the manner of it, that daunted 
them. It. was the audacity of death in 
striking here and now. 

“Uncle Charlie is trailing her,’’ said Orlo 
gruffly; and they started at the sound of 
his voice. Uncle Charlie was one of his 
competents. Heshookhishead. ‘‘Hewon’t 
get her! That woman can live in a hollow 
tree!” 

“We don’t want her, Orlo,” said Jake 
with finality. 

Before the startled Orlo could reply Jake 
was saying, “Senator, you can take Pink 
with you.” Orlo’s eye flickered at the title. 
“Drop him off at that milk stop on the 
Naugatuck Division. Youcangoonthrough 
alone. Frank, you drop Scotty at Canaan. 
There is an early train on the Housatonic. 
You take the first right-hand turn. You'll 
be across the state line by daylight.’”’ Thus, 
like a general to whom every foot of the 
strategic terrain was an open page, he dis- 
persed his army along rivers. ‘Better fig- 
ure on not arriving in town all at once,’”’ he 
added. 

“‘T am going through to Boston,” said the 
senator, shutting his bag with a click. 

“T ought to be in Buffalo tomor—to- 
night,’’ Scotty said; he corrected himself, 
looking up at the clock. It was half-past 
four. 

“That’s all right, isn’t it, Orlo?’”’ Jake 
asked. 

“Tt’s all right if you stay behind, Jake,” 
said Orlo. 

Jake turned to Nate, but Nateintercepted 
him. 

“T’ll stick on the job with you if youdon’t 
mind,” he said shortly. 

““Who was the big fellow—that’s what I 
want to know first,”’ said Orlo. 

“Man named Birkenhead,” said Jake. 

Jason said, ‘‘Not Cutthroat Birkenhead?” 

Jake pierced him with a look. 

“‘Samuel Cuthburt Birkenhead,” he said. 

There was a dead silence. 

““What’s your name, Jake?’’ asked Orlo. 
“Tt isn’t Drummond,” he added. 

“No, Orlo,’’ said Jake. “I bought this 
place in my wife’s name—a place I could 
come to, to get away from things. I am J. 
Hanson Watkins.” 

Jason’s chair came down on all fours, and 
Orlo regarded him in surprise. 

“Now, who are these others, Mr. Wat- 
kins?” he asked. 

““My name is Jake, to you—if you don’t 
mind, Orlo,’”’ said Jake. He named the fu- 
gitives, one by one. ‘“‘Senator Horace Cal- 
vert, J. Beverly Storm, Franklin Hodenius, 
Scott Hammill, and Nathaniel Edgerton,” 
he added, reaching out and patting the 
younger man on a shoulder. 

No one was thinking of the dead man. 
Hurrying feet tapped the floor boards over- 
head. Men grabbing their belongings— 
barons of coal, iron, oil and money. 

“Sorry, Jake ” began the senator. 
Jake checked him with uplifted hand. 

“We must get these lights out before 
people begin to go by,” he said; and lifting 

(Continued on Page 115) 
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He’d take his hat off to 


MENNEN 


Garbed in strange clothes, mum- 
bling mystic words, the alchem- 
ists sought to change lead into 
gold. But the secret for the trans- 
mutation of metals eluded them. 

In ultra-modern laboratories 
our chemists sought a method 
of changing spiky, stiff whiskers 
into softest down. They found 
the secret for the dermutation 
of beards. 

Now millions of men perform 
a modern miracle in their bath- 
rooms every morning. A tiny 
sliver of Mennen Shaving Cream 
billows into mountainous, moist 
lather. Belligerent bristles take 
the count. The razor whisks the 
whiskers away. Faces are bliss- 
fully unconscious that anything 
is going on. 

Grouches are transformed in- 
to grins. Yegg-man appearance 
fades into gentlemanly grooming 
in an incredibly short time. 

These results are automatic. 
No fussing with towels, no 
fuming with finger-rubbing. 
Even if the water is granite hard 
and cold as a banker’s eye, Men- 
nen will perform perfectly. All 
this costs only 50 cents. The 
mystic pass-word is ‘“‘Mennen 
Shaving Cream, please.”’ 

And treat yourself to a tin of 
Mennen Talcum for Men. Tinted 
to match male skin; scented to 
suit man taste. Use all you want 
—it won’t show on your face. 
Great after a bath. 25c buys it. 


MSNNSN 


SHAVING CREAM 
Le ope 


YOUR CHOICE 
OF TUBES 5(¢ 


New-style tube with 
non-removable top 
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O THE FAMILY that is snugly warmed by ARCOLA Hot 
Water Radiator Heat, the arrival of winter blasts serves only 
to bring keener enjoyment and appreciation of the home. 


First, there is the feeling 


—“Why worry about the weather? 


We’re warm and cozy!” Then comes the puzzling question 
why neighbors continue to endure old-time “spotty heating” 
devices, and their troublesome care-taking, uncleanliness, fuel 


wastefulness and short life. 


ARCOLA keeps all rooms 
uniformly filled with soft, radiant 
warmth. Merely set a dial and 
you have just the degree of warmth 
you want—ample, cleanly and 
healthful—no matter what 
weather comes. 

The Automatic Fire Controller 


means a big annual saving in fuel, 
soon repaying the cost-of the outfit 
which lasts a lifetime. Remember, 
ARCOLA burns any fuel —coal, 
coke, wood, oil or gas. It is the ideal 
way to warm small homes, single 
flats, stores, shops and small build- 
ings (with or without a basement). 


© A. R. Co.,1926 


Comfort ! Whatever weather comes 


, 


RCOL 


Hot Water Radiator Hi 


You can profit very much by buying ARCOL 
at the new low price, due to great volume 01 
put. Ten months to pay! Find out more abo 
it today —write for catalog free. Investig: 
this wasteless heating! Address Dept. 6, 18 
Elmwood Avenue, Buffalo, N.Y. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Showrooms and sales offices: New York, Boston, Providence, New Haven, Newark, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, Atlanta, Chicago, Milwaukee, Indianapolis, St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Omaha, 
Denver, Kansas City, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Toronto, London, Paris, Milan, Brussels, Berlin 


Makers of IDEAL BOILERS and AMERICAN RADIATORS 
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re was no leave-taking. 

left behind sat motionless until 
»{ the cars died on the still air. 
Nate, Orlo and Jason—they 
1) Orlo’s car. It was astonishing 
t ly the old rattletrap could move 
on for caution. They avoided 
id, going around by the precipi- 
| Beech Plain. They came on 
ij by the pond road and hid the 
4 the ruins of the old charcoal 
pg rushed them, retreated for 
ze, came on again. Its essay 
¢ agonized howl, and the Miner 
.| meet them, armed with a billet 
aod. He had Percy back of the 
i low with that same bludgeon 
. ivering ecstatic creature crept 
x vul to see what was to be seen in 
¢the moon. 

a gone inside. He came out al- 
1 iately. 

he said, bending over the cower- 
i -hewoodshed. Percy cautiously 
icatlike eyes. What he saw was a 
- oking stout man squatting be- 
canting yellow money from a bill 


» eight hundred dollars, Percy,” 
“Bring me his watch and his 
:d his stick pin by noon, today, 
lirours.” He lifted the cowering 
1a half-sitting posture, shook 
h. “Now let’s see if that dog of 
«shits salt.” The startled Percy, 


| ving he was free, slunk into the 


ed to Orlo. 

there any reason why Sam 
| as dead down at my house as 
”.e asked. ‘‘We can move him, 


) 
«k his head. 
jie,” said Orlo, and his no was 
‘I'll telephone for the medical 
on as it gets light. He’s just 
yngton.” 
on?” said Jake with a gleam of 
| See ” Heseized Orlo by an 
‘will go get him, Orlo. We'll 
oand Nate here on watch.” 
yOrlo to the car. They started 
histate road now, a winding lu- 
lich of macadam along the river 
revealed itself from the depths 
‘ the east took on the tints of 
iey drove in silence. There were 
rf things Jake might 
1|But he left them all 
lt had been a matter 
‘ke would have sum- 
len galleons of it. 
1, the way out. 
1 ctle while they came 
eillage street, with a 
\ of bare elms and neat 
e clean of leaves. At 
Jiouse standing stark 
side, Jake touched 
| arm. 
{op here a minute,”’ he 


ee Trainor’s,” ex- 
« Orlo. ‘“‘The judge 
+ you to mix him up 

said. Jake climbed 


2 long, Orlo,” he said. 
2 charge, you know, 
»redical officer takes 


jetly mounted the 
€. Jake punched the 
bell. They listened. 
lg wait a frightened 
2ered through the 
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tlo held his breath. 
3).imself, in his night- 
(2 Trainor had sat on 
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2r. In the late 80’s 
had sent him to Con- 
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“Well, well!’’ cried the judge, coming to 
at sight of Jake. He seized his hand, wrung 
it. He dashed sleep from his eyes. His face 
lost its surly irritation. This was one of the 
judge’s great friends in the great world he 
had so long decorated to the everlasting 
honor of this little community of pleasant 
hills and streams. ‘“‘And Orlo!” cried the 
judge, who knew every maid and man of 
them by their first names. Jake spoke 
swiftly the name of Birkenhead; and the 
judge paused, his face clouding an instant. 

“He was up coon hunting with me,”’ said 
Jake. ‘‘It was too much for him, I guess. 
He keeled over on us—stroke. We carried 
him to a shack in the woods.”” Jake shook 
his head gravely. ‘‘He was dead before we 
laid him down.”’ He paused, looking at 
Orlo, and there was a heart-beating silence. 
“There will have to be an autopsy, I sup- 
pose,” said Jake wearily. “I thought— 
maybe you would like to put it through 
for us.” 

Tremulously the judge assured him that 
he would indeed. He was gone, and re- 
turned again, dressed, in no time. They 
started out once more, Orlo driving, catch- 
ing vaguely the voices in rapid flow in the 
back seat. 

The note of agitation in the judge’s voice 
mounted. The talk was of the country, and 
the President, and business. Theyroused out 
Doctor Kirk, the medical officer, carried 
him off breakfastless. It was the doctor who 
now occupied the back seat with the judge. 

It was ten o’clock, with the warm No- 
vember sun still pursuing the remnants of 
the frost shadows in hidden places, when 
the medical officer came out from the shack, 
where he had been alone for two hours, and 
sat down with his blanks. He shook his pen, 
adjusted his glasses, smoothed his beard, 
cleared his throat. His lips formed a word. 

“Aneurysm,” he said to himself, and 
began to write. He spelled it.out painfully 
as he wrote it—‘‘a-n-e-u-r-y-s-m. Fifty- 
six years? Native of—what? Vermont? 
Indeed? Oh, was he? Married. H’m. 
Attending physician—what’s that? Stiloh? 
Oh, my word! That makes it all right. 
He is the greatest heart specialist in the 
country.”’ He pointed at them with his 
pen. ‘‘Thoracic,” he explained, in a pro- 
fessionally abstract tone, ‘‘at the top of the 
arch—hidden!’”’ He wrote again. ‘“ Heavy 
drinker,’’ he muttered. He shook his head. 
“‘These heavy drinkers ”” He affixed 
his seal, folded the paper, handed it to the 
mute Orlo. ‘‘Lucky chap, to go this way,” 
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he muttered in his beard. 
dead on his feet for a year, and didn’t know 


it. Everything gone inside.” He shook his | 


grizzled old head. ‘I don’t know how they 
keep it up.” 

He got up and buttoned his cloak under 
his matted beard. 

“Well, judge, we’ll be going,” he said. 
“Well, well! I never thought I’d have the 
privilege of shaking hands with you, Mr. 
Watkins!” 

“No thanks, Watkins,” the judge was 
saying. “I am most deeply grateful to 
have had the opportunity to serve.” 

The judge turned and rested a hand on 
Orlo’s shoulder, to help his steps to the car. 

“You are my great reliance, Orlo,” said 
he gravely. ‘“‘ Men dieso selfishly,” he said. 
His voice was lost as Orlo helped him into 
the car. 


Later in the month, Watkins—Jake— 
was called to appear before the hearing of 
the committee, in the matter of the upper 
brackets. It was the same day that Senator 
Calvert delivered his now famous exposi- 
tion of the theory of taxation as applied to 
modern industry. He spoke from notes, 
tapping them with his ribboned spectacles. 
He stilled the burst of applause that broke 
from even those hardened economists and 
politicians who sat about the table in the 
committee room. 

“T don’t want to take credit to myself,” 
he said, ‘‘for the good we are so prone to 
bury with another man’s bones. Birken- 
head’’—he turned his statesmanly head 
on its pivot, letting the name sink in— 
“Birkenhead, Samuel Cuthburt Birken- 
head!’ He drew it out for dramatic 
effect. He said, “‘The man was always an 
enigma to me. There have been certain 
acts in his life that brought down rebuke 
from the great masses of the people. But 
we cannot deny,’ he said with emphasis, 
“that he possessed, above all others of his 
time, the ability to think in terms of mass 
mind—to see through and beyond theory 
into practice.’’ He tapped his manuscript 
with his spectacles and looked for a moment 
at Jake, who sat far back in the room. 
“The marginal notes on this draft,’’ he said, 
“are in the handwriting of Birkenhead. 
He was patriot enough to set aside his ad- 
vantage, his prejudices, and give me the 
benefit of his counsel, a few days before he 
died.” 

Republics forget. You may remember 
that Calvert’s name went before the con- 
vention on the strength of his 
reputed authorship of a perfect 
tax bill. 

Jake took the Miner boy to a 
military academy up the Hudson 
one fair afternoon late in the 
year. Boylike, with air castles 
rising unseen about him, he was 
in the middle of a scrimmage on 
the football field before Jake’s 
car turned to go away. 

“He is in the rough,” said 
Jake to the headmaster. 

“That’s the way we like to 
get them,” said the headmaster. 

You see, this isn’t the story of 
the upper brackets, or of a presi- 
dential campaign, or of Cutthroat 
Birkenhead. It is the story of the 
Miner boy. Sam would have 
taken him back to town with 
him, installed him, in his grand 
way, in a bountiful career and 
set him on the road to ruin or 
riches—a few of Sam’s boys had 
the mettle to come through the 
fire. 

But the gods in their circuitous 
way gave the Miner boy Jake 
for a godfather instead. And 
even if anarchists do take a pot 
shot at Jake now and then on 
the grounds of abstract theory, 
there is something homespun 
and dependable about Jake. His 
mother worked out, when she 
was a girl, in a Swede family 
where she had to iron the dish 
towels. 
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Current from 


Your Lamp Socket 


ae a Vas can now 
“in havea full, un- 
varying “B” cur- 
rent for your radio 
‘ without the use of 
“BB” batteries. 
Aero B makes any 
convenient lamp 
socket of the home 
lighting circuit (110-120 volts, 
50-60 cycle) a source of perfect 
“B” current for every type of set. 
Aero B has a detector voltage 
range from 0 to 75 volts and an 
amplifier range of 90 to 150 volts, 
and can be used on sets equipped 
with power tubes or resistance 
coupled amplification as well as 
on one-voltage sets. 


No Hum—No Distortion 
Improves Reception 


ERO B posi- 
tively will 
not hum or dis- 
tort. It gives any 
set the maximum 
full-toned vol- 
ume of which 
the set itself is 
capable,and does 
so without foreign noises of any 
kind. It is absolutely quiet and 
positive in operation. Aero B 
assures a never “rundown” B 
current, making your reception 
at its best, always. 


Aero B and Aircraft 
ERO B is built and guaranteed by 


the builders of the famous radio- 
equipped Martin Aircraft used by the 
U. S. Army, Navy and Post Office De- 
partment. Price $42.00 without tube. 
Uses an ordinary UX201A tube on the 
average 5-tube set (drawing 20 milli- 
amperes or less) or a UX213 
Rectron Tube on larger sets. 


If your dealer hasn’t Aero 
B, write us. 
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ITERALLY built to order to stand 
foremost in its price group, the new 
Cleveland Six for 1926 is recognized as 
every inch the leader it was built to be. 


All cars talk beauty. But beauty itself 
talks for Cleveland Six. Look at these 
new models! 


Test Out Power! 


All cars make power claims. Just put 
them to the test. Drive them—then 
drive the new 1926 Cleveland Six. ‘The 
power of its smooth, quiet motor can say 
more about power than anybody, ever 
so gifted, could put into words. 


All cars talk comfort. But get the 
truth by comparison. Let Cleveland Six 
. with its roominess, with its deep 
cushions, rich upholstery, buoyant 
springs ... let Cleveland Six reveal its 
comforts by the way it makes you comfortable. 


Public 


As to low-cost upkeep and long life, 
just remember that Cleveland Six has the 
famous “One-Shot’’ Lubrication System 
—an advantage possessed by no other 
car within a mile of the price! 


“One-Shot,” at a mere press of your 
heel on a plunger, instantly flushes the 
entire chassis with fresh, clean lubricant. 
The car never cries for lubrication. And 
everybody knows that frequent, proper 


lubrication is the life of a car. 


No Wonder It Appeals! 


Honestly built and honestly priced— 
that’s the story of Cleveland Six in 
essence—and that’s the essential appeal 
of all the new models. 


See these cars... and you'll thor- 
oughly understand the good and plentiful 
reasons why the public is placing such a 
hearty O. K. on Cleveland Six for 1926. 


The new Model 31 Four-Door Sedan is now priced only $1090; 
the new Model 31 Coupe, $1035; the new Model 43 Special 
Sedan (which a few years ago sold for $2495) is now $1345; 
the new Model 43 Special Coupe, $1225. Prices f. 0. b. Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, CLEVELAND; 
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disreputable. I do not think 
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(Continued from Page 25) 


There is Ed Mastin. His case is typical. 


There must be two or three hundred thou- | 


sand Ed Mastins in this country, and they 


split most of the wood and carry most of | 


the water for politics. Ed lived across the | 


river, in Pecan Township. He was a young 


farmer, then about thirty years old, with a | 


wife and two or three children. He owned 
a farm and owed a mortgage. He was a 
good worker and probably a little above 


the average of his neighbors in education | 


and intelligence. 
thing about him, then as now, was that he 
made friends easily and was well liked by 
everybody. 

It was an off year in politics, with nothing 
but the county ticket at stake, but Kapi- 
oma County, as usual, was in doubt. Nor- 
mally, the county was Republican by three 
or four hundred majority; but a fused and 
belligerent opposition often slashed the 
Republican majority to ribbons and not in- 
frequently wiped it out altogether. The 
Republican County Central Committee had 
held a meeting that morning and word had 
come to it that Jerry Shell, of Pecan 
Township, was off the reservation. The 
news was disquieting. Counting in-laws, 
Jerry controlled twenty-one votes. 
meant a shift in the political complexion of 
Pecan Township. Conceivably, Jerry’s 
apostasy might seriously affect the destiny 
of the Republican county ticket. 


Closing a Gap in the Ranks 


So far as anybody knew, Jerry had been | 


subjected to no outrage or indignity at the 
hands of the Grand Old Party. He was 
just piqued about something. He was an 
ignorant old coot, filled with a vast sense 
of his own importance, which feeling prob- 
ably was due to the fact that he had con- 
tributed a large family to posterity. At 
any rate, there was nothing else to distin- 
guish him. He hadn’t even sent a son to 
high school. But plainly it was a situation 
that called for handling, and Sim Bross, 
who was chairman that year, drummed on 
the table a moment before he spoke. 

Then he said, “‘Who can get next to 
Jerry?” 

Jim Holland thought a moment. “Ed 
Mastin is as close to him as anybody,” he 
replied. 

“All right,” said Sim, “I know Ed. He’s 
a good Republican. I did him a little favor 
once. I’ll drive out and see him this after- 
noon.” 

What passed between Sim and Ed—and 
what subsequently passed between Ed and 
Jerry—is not a matter of public record. 
The Shell family voted the Republican 
ticket that fall, as usual. The personal 
touch again vindicated the esteem in which 
it is held by all politicians. Incidentally, 
Kapioma County was saved to the Re- 
publican Party for another two years. But 
the really significant incident of that long- 
forgotten campaign was the quickening of 
what had previously been a nominal asset 
of the Republican Party. Ed Mastin had 
delivered and he was marked for further 
work. 

Trivial detail work it was in the begin- 
ning—unofficial messenger service, the 
straightening of little kinks in Pecan Town- 
ship. In five years Ed controlled not only 
his own township but all the country south- 
west of the river. He had some capacity 
for leadership and he was friendly. 

Ed had his political reward ten years and 
more ago. He served four years as county 
clerk at a salary of eighteen hundred dollars 
a year. Being thrifty, he saved part of it, 
paid off his mortgage and bought an ad- 
joining eighty. He’s very well-to-do now, 
as wealth is computed in that locality, but 
he made most of his money farming. He 
never grew above county size in politics, 
but he still controls the country southwest 
of the river. Because he has a certain 
amount of power, he has personal and po- 
litical enemies. But his friends continue to 
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Chevrolets, etc. 
Use 75c Size 
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Use $1.25 Size 


“X” is a LIQUID which 
cannot clog. 

It can even be poured 
through a cloth as “X”’ con- 
tains no meal, glue, powder, 
cement, shellac or solder 
and is harmless to metals, 
rubber and leather. 

“X” works just as well 
with alcohol in the radiator. 


‘Over Three Million Cans 
Sold Every Year’’ 


"Xx is absolutely guaranteed on a 
money-back basis. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, wrame us direct. 
“X” LABORATORIES 
25 West 45th St., - New York 


Factories; BOSTON AND TORONTO 
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on a flat tire 
BUT you cant 
with a dry radiator 


INOR mishaps won’t stop 
you. You can get home on 
a flat tire. But a dry radiator 
means a stranded car. 


“X” Liquid—the guaranteed radi- 
ator repair, is the safe, sure cure for 
those winter radiator leaks. 


Keep a can of “X”’ Liquid in the 
tool box. When leaks occur just 
pour “X” in your radiator. 


In ten minutes your radiator is as 
sound as the day it left the factory. 
And the cure is permanent. 


“X” not only seals the leaks, it also 
removes the clogging rust and scale 
from the delicate tubes of the radiator. 


Be sure it is ‘“X’’—the liquid radi- 
ator repair that large fleet owners 
and car dealers have used for years. 
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Vs years ‘“X”’ Liquid has been 
used in the Automobiles and 


Trucks of the United States 

Government, Standard Oil, 

General Electric, American 
Tel. & Tel., etc. 


Permanently repairs leaking auto radiators 


Write us about your rodent 
and insect troubles. We 
advise without charge or 
obligation on your part. 


THE SATURDAY 


YANOGAS A-Dust kills rats on the run by giv- 
G ing off a deadly poison gas they can’t escape. 
They don’t have to eat it—or even touch it. Apply 
a small quantity with a Cyanogas Duster to the rat- 
holes—and your rat troubles are over. 


Kill them with 


CYANOGAS 


Cyanogas should not be used in dwell- 
ings or confined spaces where the 
fumes may endanger human beings. 


Just as quick and simple, cheap and sure for ground- 
hogs, woodchucks, prairie dogs, ground squirrels, 
moles and ants. 


Go to your dealer first. If he cannot supply you, 
we will send either of the following combinations 
on receipt of price—or a 5-Ib. can of Cyanogas A- 
Dust, without the duster, for $2.50, express collect. 


(A) 1—5-lb. can Cyanogas A-Dust. 1—Cyanogas Foot Pump Duster. 
Both for $7.00 express collect ; 

(B) 1—5-lb. can Cyanogas A-Dust. 1—Cyanogas Hand Duster. 
Both for $5.00 express collect 


Write for Leaflet 204 


AMERICAN CYANAMID SALES COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 


511 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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“It’s the gas that kills them” 
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outnumber his detractors in the ratio of 
about four to one. 

These observations were taken ina prairie 
state. In contradistinction to the political 
activities of the great cities, I write of rural 
subdivisions. I do not pretend to know 
anything of city politics. But within the 
scope and meaning of this article, three- 
quarters or four-fifths of the politics of the 
country is rural. So far as the fundamentals 
are concerned, I doubt if there is much dif- 
ference between city and country politics. 
There is only one formula. There doubt- 
less are more crooks and shysters in any 
given area of the cities, because there are 
more people in the area. I suspect, because 
of the congested nature of the population, 
that city politicians have more five-dollar 
men with whom to contend. A five-dollar 
man—the definition is mine—is a member 
of the party or faction who expects a little 
help now and then. He wants it expressed 
in the form of a sinecure, as some purely 
ornamental job of fetching, watching or 
carrying. Usually he is a drone in the hive 
and of absolutely no value to the party on 
which he has fixed himself. 


Checking Against Friendship 


Carter Wild, editor of the Grigsby City 
Clarion, is my oldest friend. He was the 
printer on the Clarion when I went into 
the office. He was a youngster then, seri- 
ously engaged in contemplation of the holy 
estate of matrimony on an honorarium of 
ten dollars a week. 

Carter has been in politics continuously 
for nearly forty years. He has been a power 
in state politics—one of the strong men of 
his congressional district—for thirty. He 
is as typical of those who grow beyond 
county size in politics as Ed Mastin is of 
those who remain precinct workers through- 
out their political careers. The political 
genesis and evolution of Carter Wild is 
interesting because it happened. It isinter- 
esting, too, because it is a blue print of 
the equations of American politics. 

Hen Funk, Sim Bross, Len Redway and 
two or three others had run the Republican 
politics of Grigsby City and Kapioma 
County for a generation. They were the 
old-soldier crowd. There was nothing 
against them; they were good, reputable 
citizens. But they did hog the game, which 
is to say they dominated the party cau- 
cuses, named the delegates to county con- 
ventions, picked the men who were to go to 
congressional and state conventions, and 
to some extent dictated the nominations for 
county office. Meanwhile another genera- 
tion had come along and had begun to feel 
its oats. It grew restive under the iron hand 
of the Funk-Bross-Redway crowd. The old- 
timers made the mistake dictators have 
made from the beginning of time and which 
they will continue to make to the end of it. 
They did not benevolently assimilate the 
young crowd; they continued to disre- 
gard it. 

It must have been in 1890 that the young 
crowd, having perfected an organization, 
set out to capture the Grigsby City cau- 
cuses, and did capture them. They selected 
a delegation of young Republicans, and 
neither Hen Funk, Sim Bross nor Len Red- 
way went to the county convention that 
year. Carter Wild was on the delegation. 
He had helped plan the revolt and that was 
his beginning in politics. Thence on he was 
increasingly a factor in Kapioma County 
and in the state. 

But he was smart enough to see both the 
philosophy and economy of politics. He 
was content to serve his apprenticeship and 
did not press his game. When the Republi- 
cans nominated a ticket he did what he 
could to elect it. The seal and insignia of 
his party were enough for him. If a candi- 
date carried it, Carter neither sulked nor 
bolted, no matter what his personal opinion 
of the candidate may have been. He worked 
and voted for him. In a small way at first, 
and with increasing power as the years 
went by, he helped men here and there. 
And always and ever he made friends and 
kept them. As he went about over his 
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congressional district and stat 
gate to the conventions or for 
ferences, he extended his acq 
cemented additional friendshir 
he had a large fund of friendsh 
and favor in the bank of poli 
were many notes of obligati 
sonal services performed and he 
spent the interest on them. Tj 
his first check against the fund 
. In midsummer of 1895 I was 
day in the Clarion office talk 
Gurney, the editor. Carter h 
have a good deal to do with ; 
and policy of the paper, but. 
foreman of the back shop anc 
was fifteen dollars a week. Gr 
land was President and the ele 
successor was fifteen months t 
ward. 

Carter came in from the stree 
in the doorway, laughed his sh: 
laugh, and catching sight of m 
we elect a Republican Presiden 
you see before you the next pa 
Grigsby City. I made up mj 
morning to be a candidate and 
to Mrs. Gurney—“‘T’ll want y: 
ment.” 

By nightfall he had been in 
half the politicians of any con 
the county and had their indor 
promise of support. In a month 
leading business and profession: 
town and county lined up. Bef 
ley was nominated or elected, 
cured the indorsement of virtu 
prominent politicians of the st 
was no squabble, no contest, o 
pointment of a postmaster to 
Democratic incumbent at Gr 
Carter Wild had got it and go 
taken pains and was on his wa} 

Carter Wild went from the p 
a state office, to which he was ty 
in 1903. He was still checking 
fund of friendship and good 1 
accumulated and still had a larg 
his favor. He had continued to! 
depositor. 

He might have gone right 
office of one sort or another, bi 
second term expired in 1907 he 
friends, ‘“‘I’ve had mine and I 
for a time—probably for all ti 
I want to do now is help the 
helped me.” 


The Odyssey of Carter 


As far as the gratification ¢ 
sonal ambition was concerned, 
of politics for eighteen years. B 
stopped battling for his part 
friends and never ceased to b 
Last winter the governor of Ca 
had an important appointive pl: 
a state bureau in which a goo 
is needed and a good politician i 
He asked Carter to take it. I 
in April. He was head over hee 
organization and -extension of 
and ten years had fallen from hi 

And that is the political Odys 
ter Wild. There is nothing un 
sational, significant or importat 
It is just typical. Politically, iti 
place because the political ca! 
many men exactly parallel it. 
thousands of Carter Wilds and 
of careers like his. His detrac 
home county call him Boss W 
mumble things against him. A 
to him when they want a favo 
it. But I am perfectly certain C 
never had a dirty dollar, and h 
for more than thirty years, the 
able citizen of his town. He has 
for it materially and morally 
other individual. a 

I am perfectly certain, too, t 
Wild’s long connection with P 
been to his financial advantage 
know how much he has, and, € 
his newspaper is profitable, I dc 
how he made it. But pare) 
strong and influential friends, 
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profits by and through them. 
yere is a financial superman who 
, ander his own steam and exacts 
som his personal endeavors. But 
yse who rise above the financial 
, mfortable living have the favor 
and influential friends. The 
ce is one of the commonest ges- 
erican life. It exists in business, 
ad in politics. It is as prevalent 
;, another. 

‘jton was the wisest and most 
f politician I have known. He 
s\1p political dynasties. He was 
‘political strategy. I met him 
§3. In the later years of his life 
very well, indeed, sitting often 
nit ecards or in the little office 
sought his thoughts and wove 
{ted threads of politics into the 
cwoof of political achievement. 
23e he was a master strategist, 
im closely, listened intently and 
it I could from him. 

he simplest and most unosten- 
f1en—the loosely built and gan- 
‘f genus homo—and never ceased 
lf: the country school-teacher he 
the beginning of his career. He 
surely and in the full flush of his 
jhe died in an hour of triumph. 
made another governor. It was 
}, had gone to the battle-scarred 
ynece and picked Herbert P. At- 
ndidate for the post. It was 
started the spontaneous move- 
|tley’s nomination and who as- 
ie political machinery which 
somination and subsequent elec- 
e10re than a formality. 
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urpreting the Straws 


e:d Morse through the ten or 
€'s in which we were intimates. 
if to the conclusion that his 
1 olitics was not much more than 
1e of men, a gift in assembling 
aguing detail, and an infinite 
r taking pains. He knew his 
keen bridge player knows his 
i <new the capabilities and possi- 
fie men on whom he relied. He 
igth and weakness. He knew 
surrection in Bad Ax County 
sn votes and he knew how to put 
e knew whether Abe Goshorn of 
it was worth tying to. And he 
tinything to chance. He either 
i it personally or sent somebody 
‘e could rely. And he was al- 
ag. Wherever he sat was a pad 
|» computed the possibilities and 
iis of the situation at hand. 

him in Republican State Head- 
e night of the election of 1916. 
ilready had conceded the elec- 
izhes. Morse was jotting down 
¢ng returns from his own state on 
tole pad. Not more than a dozen 
sad reported. They were widely 
lind comprehended small seg- 
‘'y and country votes. When the 
tfughes was elected came, Morse 


' may be elected,” he said, “but 

carried this state.’’ 

plete returns showed that Wil- 

Tried the state by twenty-five 
Morse had forecast the result 

ig of fewer than three thousand 


‘\lton, first a country school- 
41 then a country editor in a re- 
ly, came up in politics with what 
3 as the Mortimer C. Bogue 
‘istrict machine, of which he be- 
2ad and shoulders. He began to 
1en the big fellows of the Elev- 
| ct noticed that the vote always 
*he precincts assigned to Morse 
‘he results usually were satis- 
{e primary purpose of the Bogue 
send Mortimer C. Bogue 
| went much farther—it 
far as the United States 
eanwhile it made governors, 
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congressmen and judges and dominated 
the state off and on for more than twenty 
years. 

Morse Alton never ran for an elective 
office of any sort, but he held appointive 
positions during the last twenty years of 
his life. He never had a job of any sort 
that paid more than three thousand dollars 
a year. His estate amounted to about 
twenty-five thousand dollars. Were poli- 
ticians as venal as the popular conception 
of them, and did politics present the oppor- 
tunities for financial accretion attributed to 
it, Morse could have accumulated a million 
dollars. 


Keeping Faith With the Party 


I have spoken of his capacity for taking 
pains. It was his fortissimo note and I 
have occasion to recall it. In one of my 
own campaigns for office Morse was at- 
tached to my headquarters force in the 
capacity of counselor and adviser. 

Two or three nights before the election 
we were going over the estimates and un- 
official polls. Morse lived in a small pre- 
cinct in the Third Ward. As I recall it, 
there were fewer than two hundred and 
fifty votes in it. The unofficial poll indi- 
cated that I would carry the precinct by 
about thirty votes. There were twenty-four 
names on the polling list to the ultimate 
destination of which there was no clew. 
They were apparently anybody’s meat. 
Morse wrote the names on his pad—and he 
didn’t send anybody; he went himself. 
During the next two or three days he saw 
them all. He lined up nineteen of them for 
his candidate. Three of them failed to go 
to the polls at all. I carried the precinct by 
fifty-four votes. 

I have referred to the fact that fealty to 
party is often the mainspring of a politi- 
cian’s efforts, the inspiration of his abnega- 
tion. I buttress the observation with a 
leaf from Morse Alton’s life. He told me 
about it long afterward; I doubt that 
many have read it. Morse was state chair- 
man in 1898, when the Republicans came 
back to power after a period of obloquy 
and defeat. The unwritten law of politics 
is that the man who leads a successful cam- 
paign may have his choice of the spoils of 
victory. That of public printer then was 
the most remunerative office in the state. 
It was a fee office and the law fixed a good 
margin of profit on a large product. No- 
body ever told what he took from the 
office of state printer in the halcyon days, 
but the pickings were estimated at twenty- 
five thousand dollars a year. When the 
time came to apportion the usufruct of the 
campaign of 1898, Morse Alton was ap- 
pointed commissioner of banking. The 
Bogue machine swung in behind Seth Man- 
gan and elected him state printer. 

As I have said, Morse told me about it 
years afterward. 

“‘T wanted to be state printer,’’ he said. 
“Tt meant something I had never had— 
financial easement. But Seth wanted it 
too. The party was just getting back on 
its feet. A row over the state printer’s 
office might have hurt it. So I let Seth 
have it and took commissioner of banking.” 

I have written at some length of Morse 
Alton because so many of the political 
figures set up for inspection by a reading 
public are either legendary or wholly ficti- 
tious. Here is one who lived and breathed 
and had his being. He is authentic to the 
ultimate adjective. He was neither a hero 
nor a crook. He was a politician. 

I haven’t much sympathy with the no- 
tion that a man is greatly hampered in the 
administration of public affairs by his po- 
litical friends and followers. If a man 
musses up a job of officeholding, I think it 
usually is due to his own defects and limi- 
tations. A politician is always concerned 
for the popular success of the man he has 
supported for office. He has given hostage 
for him to his followers. It reflects on his 
judgment and weakens his own influence if 
his candidate turns out to be a dud or be- 
comes a sorry figure in the public mind. 
Taking them as they come and go, the 
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politician who lasts longest is the one who 
lands oftenest with strong and effective 
public servants. The mantle of a good pub- 
lie official keeps a lot of supporters warm. 

In my own campaigns for office I had the 
support of the leading politicians and the 
public-service corporations. I didn’t. have 
all the politicians, but it still gratifies me 
to remember that I had the greater number 
and the more notable array. I wish to set 
it down here that neither the public-service 
corporations nor the politicians ever asked 
a special favor from me. The politicians 
were particularly helpful. They had sup- 
ported me and were concerned for my suc- 
cess. They were always smoothing some 
rough place for me or liberating me from 
some jam into which my inexperience in 
public affairs had plunged me. Once in 
talking to Ad Stuhrm, I commented on the 
fact that the public-service corporations 
had never asked anything from me except a 
fair hearing. 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘we figured you’d be 
fair with us. That’s the reason we sup- 
ported you. I don’t know any bigger fool 
thing than pressing a public official who 
wants to be fair for some special favor.” 


A Candidate’s Two Requisites 


The politicians elected me to office. Few 
men are strong enough to get into office 
under their own canvas. They need or- 
ganized effort, and the politicians supply it. 
That is their game. Knowing I was be- 
holden to my political friends for my elec- 
tion, I was curious to know what they 
would expect of me. I found they were in- 
terested in only two things. They won- 
dered whether I would stand hitched. In 
other words, whether, having given my 
word, I would keep it. The other was, did 
I play the game? In making appointments 
and distributing the largess that fell to 
my hand, would I favor my friends or try 
to curry favor with my enemies? The office- 
holder who curls up quickest in his public 
career, and is most speedily forgotten by 
everybody concerned, is the one who tries 
to work both sides of the street. I man- 
aged to pass the rigid inspection of the 
politicians. I kept my word and I favored 
my friends. The result was that I had more 
political support when I went out of office 
than I had when I went into it. If my 
mind had been set on a political career, 
they would have carried me as far as I was 
competent to go. Their interest was selfish, 
of course, but I had two qualities that ap- 
pealed to them—I played the game and I 
got votes. 

One thing indelibly impressed upon my 
memory is that none of my political friends 
ever suggested or advised a course which 
involved the sacrifice of my own self-respect 
or insisted that I do a thing at variance 
with my own sense of what was right and 
proper in the circumstance. 

I wish I might say as much for the plain 
people. They were less particular. They 
were not much concerned about my own 
feeling of self-respect or my future. I was 
occasionally approached, particularly in 
the first year or two of my public service. 
But invariably the constituent who wanted 
me to do an improper thing, or a question- 
able thing, was one of those who, in the 
grandiloquence of the written or spoken 
word, are described as the toiling masses. 
Whatever his moral or ethical standards, 
the seasoned politician is too smart delib- 
erately to put the officeholder he has spon- 
sored into an unpleasant hole. 

Unwittingly, perhaps, the politician is 
the author of the sorry figure of himself he 
creates in the public mind. It isn’t because 
he is necessarily venal or crooked. It is be- 
cause he has become the victim of his own 
conception of the game. He believes the 
people must have their hokum; that the 
only way to galvanize them into action is 
to stir their emotions and their prejudices. 
The accepted formula is that of creating in 
the public mind the conviction that the 
political organization to which he is op- 
posed, and which he wishes to depose, is 
composed of crooks, grafters, vandals and 
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stick-up men. Thus there is always a cross 
fire of abuse between political organizations 
and factions. A political row gets quickly 
into the newspapers and becomes public 
property. In fact, the purpose of most 
political rows is to get into the newspapers. 
And the public draws the only conclusion 
it knows how to make. Most political rows 
are pure hokum. Where bitter personal 
feeling between politicians actually exists, 
it is often predicated on a matter as paltry 
and trivial as the identity of a candidate. 

There was the row between Sim Dodson 
and Major Ajax Guffey. It raged for years. 
Major Guffey was a militant editor who, 
early in its existence, had dedicated him- 
self to what came to be known as the pro- 
gressive cause. Sim Dodson was a smart 
corporation attorney and a leader of the 
stand-pat faction of his party. They were 
both excellent citizens and men of good 
character. But they trained with different 
factions, and since for purely political rea- 
sons one political faction always opposes 
the policies of another, they never were in 
accord on anything. In his editorializing, 
and in his private conversation, Major 
Guffey never was able to glean from his 
very large and extensive vocabulary terms 
of abuse and derision sufficient in number 
really to express his opinion of Sim. And 
Sim regarded the major as a puerile and 
contemptible pup and made no bones of 
saying so. 


Politics and the Personal Touch 


Herbert P. Atley was in France. Morse 
Alton, sensing an opportunity to draw the 
ragged factions of the Republican Party 
together, set up the pins to nominate Atley 
for governor. Major Guffey trained with 
Atley’s crowd in politics and swung enthu- 
siastically into line for his nomination. 
The news that Guffey was for Atley created 
no comment. He would have been. But 
when, a week or two later, word came to the 
state capital that Sim also was for Atley, 
there was talk about it. But Sim had a boy 
in France, the war had swept his emotions, 
and it may be that he, too, wanted to 
patch the ragged holes in the party ermine. 

Whether Morse Alton deliberately staged . 
the public reconciliation of Sim Dodson 
and Major Guffey, or whether it was an 
emotional impromptu, probably never will 
be known. Both men attended the mass 
meeting at the state capital held for the 
purpose of launching Atley’s candidacy. 
Both made speeches pledging support to it. 
Finding themselves committed to a com- 
mon cause, and suddenly realizing they had 
nothing against each other, Sim and the 
major, swept as they were by the fervor of 
the moment, met impulsively in the center 
of the stage and publicly hugged each other, 
to the great delectation of the assembled 
audience. They were together behind a 
candidate and they had no further ground 
for disagreement. As far as I know, they’re 
good friends yet. But the major can never 
erase from the consciousness of his readers 
the unpleasant impression of Sim he created 
there, and much of Sim’s dislike for the 
major still holds in the minds of his fol- 
lowers. 

I offer this as my opinion: The man who 
believes the business of government can be 
taken away from the politicians has no 
adequate conception of either. Running 
the government is the trade of politicians. 
They serve a rigorous apprenticeship to it 
before they are permitted to carry a jour- 
neyman’s card. And they work steadily at 
it. No set of dilettantes or amateurs can 
compete with them or take anything from 
them. Movements ostensibly designed to 
place the plain people in charge of govern- 
ment come and go. They will continue to 
do so as the ages roll by. But behind every 
movement to restore the country to its 
alleged owners is a covey of politicians bent 
on dislodging the politicians in power and 
ambitious to take their places. Otherwise 
the movement, however admirableits creed, 
doesn’t get under way. For politics is 
nothing more than organized effort supple- 
mented by the personal touch. 
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HORSE-POWER MILES PER HOUR® 


The Imperial 


2-4-passenger Roadster 


The Imperial 
4-bassenger Coupe 


The Imperial Phaeton 


The Imperial 7-passenger Sedan 
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‘iry, in the terms of the new Chrysler Imperial, 

»mething outside the realm of comparison, 

ther you discuss it from the viewpoint of elegant 
and exclusive beauty, or as superfine quality 

engineering, or as unprecedented performance. 


ie new Chrysler Imperial it is by no means only 
obvious luxury of rare beauty and gorgeous 
jintments. Of course, it is all of those, and in 
tion, the rarer luxury newly created by sheer 
neering ability out of the soundest of all time- 
en engineering principles. 


‘in this car, inspired originality and untrammeled 
ination have brought new results out of com: 
place things. 


as so when the first Chrysler two years ago 
iged the entire trend of this great industry 
ird Chrysler design in the medium-priced field. 


2 again, existing conceptions must be re-formed, 
(time in the field of costly, cumbersome cars. 


n now on, fine car performance must be mea- 

d by this new Chrysler standard—performance 
comprehends a great increase in horse-power, 

veed capacity, and in every phase and detail of 
ease. 


this luxury, found only in the new Chrysler 
2rial, is the luxury that men have paid large 
$ to enjoy but have never completely realized— 

ry that is the utmost development of Chrysler’s 
aralleled performance. 


Engineering Has Created 
New Performance 


Vn you ride in the Chrysler Imperial—and only 
h —you realize the tremendous advance which 
n neering has created in fine motoring by turning 
l(orinciples to new uses. 


1} 1 you do experience this Chrysler performance 
¢ simply cannot conceive the luxury of motoring 
/|re the engine is so insulated from both running 
€ and body, by resilient blocks of live rubber, 
h there is no power pulsation apparent. 


engine is so finely balanced, so symmetrically 
l¢gned, and operates with such vibrationless 
othness that it seems as if nothing further would 
complished in this direction. 


‘Most costly cars are the only comparison for 
Chrysler Imperial. We confidently predict that 
41 acomparison will be favorable to Chrysler after 
have ridden in this latest Chrysler creation, for 
ty and flexibility, its 92 horse-power and its 
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speed of 80 miles and more, are qualities to make 
you marvel as well as to delight you. 


Luxurious in Bodies 
and in Furnishings 


The new Chrysler Imperial is literally as fine as 
money can build, in its luxurious body types as well 
as its unprecedented performance. 


All Chrysler closed body designs are created by 
Chrysler engineers, and executed by Fisher. 


From the radiator on through the hood and body, 
the roof and fenders, all the lines flow together into 
an ensemble of. captivating beauty, which is totally 
new, totally different and yet distinctively Chrysler. 
Thus the dynamic beauty which Chrysler so skil- 
fully expresses has been carried to still greater 
heights. 


The car is low. Its exquisite grace gives the im- 
pression of fleetness, and at the same time there is 
the impression of rugged stability and tremendous 
strength. 


In such a car, you expect the finest in the obvious 
things like upholstery, furnishings and fittings, and 
you get it in the Chrysler Imperial, where most of 
the interior equipment has been produced to 
Chrysler’s exclusive design. 


No Chassis Lubrication 
—A Great Contribution 


When you drive the Chrysler Imperial for the first 
time, you will wonder why it rides so differently. 
No matter how rough the going there will be no 
sense of sharp jolts or being thrown. You never 
have had such an experience in a motor car. 


This delightful surprise is the result of the new en- 
gineering elements injected by Chrysler designers 
and now presented for the first time in a passen- 
ger car— 


An engineering advance that not only means better 
spring mounting, greater ease, absolute silence in 
spring operation, and the minimum of road sounds, 
but the elimination of chassis lubrication—an in- 
valuable improvement. 


In even the costliest of cars the spring ends are at- 
tached to the frame by shackles, shackle bolts and 
bushings. 


Chrysler engineers have eliminated all these parts, 
which are prone to wear and become noisy and which 
must be frequently lubricated. 


They anchor the springs in blocks of resilient live 
rubber which envelop and cushion the spring ends. 
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MPERAIAL 


mai MOst LUXURY 


They do away with 12 spring bolts, 12 bushings, 8 
shackles, 12 oilers, and 36 working joints. They do 
away with noise and squeaks at the spring ends, 
and with frequent oiling or greasing. 


Spring leaf lubrication also is eliminated by 
tailored spring covers, which retain the lubricant so 
that it functions for thousands of miles. 


Nor is lubrication required for the hydraulic four- 
wheel brakes, which were pioneered by Chrysler 
engineers two years ago. The hydraulic system is 
the only one that provides perfect and permanent 
equalization at all four wheels and that is not sub- 
ject to the wear and rattles of a complicated train 
of metal linkages. Time has only served to demon- 
strate the braking satisfaction and efficiency of the 
Chrysler hydraulic system. 


Chrysler’s Advanced 


Engineering Features 


Chrysler engineers have developed an electric fumer, 
controlled from the dash, which instantly vaporizes 
the fuel for starting in cold weather. Furthermore, 
by a simple control on the dash, all the exhaust 
heat can be diverted directly against the intake 
manifold from the moment of starting, enabling the 
engine to reach operating efficiency without the 
spitting and sputtering so annoying with a cold 
engine. 


An air-cleaner excludes road dust and grit from the 
engine; a gasoline-filter of Chrysler design keeps 
the carburetor free from water and dirt; the carbu- 
retor is equipped with a simple but precise adjusting 
device, the first of its kind and exclusively Chrysler; 
and an oil-filter, original with Chrysler, cleanses all 
the motor oil as the engine runs. 


As fine as money can build—the utmost in luxury— 


The answer to that demand is the new Chrysler 
Imperial. 


The highest ideal has been reached—an ideal that 
hitherto was associated only with cars of the cost- 
liest type from Europe and America and which, even 
at any price, lack the great fundamentals of per- 
formance which now make the new Chrysler Imperial 
supremely luxurious. 


You will want to know these cars, you will want to 
experience the luxury of their performance and 
road ease, for without a doubt they will serve as a 
measure of comparison for fine motoring for years 
to come. 


Any of the more than 4000 Chrysler dealers will 
gladly give you a demonstration. 


a 4 CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


4 CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO / 
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Western Electric 
in 1877 


Part of the Western Electric of today. The great telephone factory at Chicago 


Grown Great ‘Through S ervice 


HE men of history grew ple idea—to make the best tele- 

great according tothe meas- phones and telephone equip- ; 
ure of their service. So with ment that human skill could q 
institutions. build. 


Western Electric is an indus- 
trial institution whose growth 
is no miracle, but the result of 
greater service. Nearly half a 
century ago it started on a sim- 
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In our work for the Bell Tele- 
phone System, our ideals today 
are the same as those that have 
guided us for nearly fifty years— 
to grow greater by serving more. 
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«ip to New York for a few days 
ang for Europe. Before their 
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a everyone in New York—even 
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looked almost like twins, except 
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1 of her social rut in three new 
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sthe woman-sufirage movement 
: the complete works of Tagore. 
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1ything Except Money 


| reason Alice gave was irritating. 
(leclared that in the South there 
rcolored women than white, she 
1 been intelligible. But she per- 
ying that she was antisuffrage 
: believed in feminism. 
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8 expenses sometime in Febru- 
erfect secretary had long since 
that whatever items were on the 
i, “For the account of Patricia 
were O. K.’d without question. 
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(Continued from Page 21) 


But he felt, as he said on occasion, that he 
must keep track of the expenditures of 
Patricia’s mother. He usually added that 
he was a generous man. He liked to have 
his wife as well dressed as any other man’s 
wife, and he gave her splendid presents, 
not only at Christmas and birthdays, but 
usually when he had made a coup down- 
town he bought really good jewelry for her. 

In spite of his generosity, they quarreled 
about money. Mrs. Jondough, reasonable 
woman though she was, declared that all 
the gowns and diamond pins in the world 
were not compensation for even a tiny per- 
sonal allowance of her very own. 

“But what do you want money for?”’ he 
would ask. ‘‘ You have everything in the 
world money can buy.”’ 

“But that isn’t the point.’”’ Before she 
could reach the point, however, tears would 
usually fill her brown eyes and Mr. Jon- 
dough would remember a client he had 
promised to meet at the club. 

Once she scored. ‘‘The reason I want 
money of my own is the reason you don’t 
want me to have it!’’ she declared. 

“That darned woman-suffrage move- 
ment’s put ideas in your head!’’ Suddenly 
he remembered that item of fifteen hundred 
dollars for dental work. “‘What in the 
world have you had done to your teeth?” 
he asked suddenly. 

“Almost nothing,’’ she answered. 
cavity or two filled—that’s all. Why?” 


GO, 


Shaping Patricia’s Future 


The ensuing discussion was destined to 
have a curious effect upon the future of 
Patricia. For Mr. Jondough, who was tired 
and temporarily in bad humor, revealed an 
ugly suspicion that his wife might have 
padded the dentist’s account so that the 
difference between the actual bill and the 
amount he paid would be returned to her. 

“You needn’t be so upset,” he said. 
“Lots of women do things like that every 
day. A client of mine discovered the other 
day that his wife’s dressmaker was almost 
doubling the cost of every item on the bill 
and then turning the difference over to her.”’ 

But if Mrs. Jondough’s eyes brimmed 
over with tears her husband did not see 
them, for she left the room quietly, her face 
drained of color. 

Money was never mentioned between 
them again. Yet this discussion was to 
prove very costly to him, not only in the 
subtle estrangement, the withdrawal of per- 
sonality to which it gave a decided impetus, 
but in actual money. 

For Mrs. Jondough determined that lit- 
tle Pat should never, never be subjected to 
the humiliation which she had endured, 
and that the only way to prevent it was to 
train her for economic independence. 

By this time, although Mrs. Jondough’s 
mental equipment was of mediocre qua ity, 
she had acquired sufficient wisdom so that 
she expressed none of this to her husband. 
The only person, in fact, with whom she ever 
discussed it at all was a rather plain little 
woman named Isabel Blank whom she met 
in the suffrage movement. Mrs. Blank had 
understanding gray eyes which seemed to 
say that she knew everything and still found 
life amusing. To her Mrs. Jondough con- 
fided her theories of life, in the naive belief 
that the other would consider them only 
theories and not experiences. 

When Mrs. Blank went to France to drive 
an ambulance in 1915, Patricia was just 
ten. But she had already determined to be 
a sculptor when she grew up. She even 
began to work at it two years later when 
Mr. Jondough went down to Washington 
as a dollar-a-year man and Patricia and her 
mother stayed on in New York. 

Mr. Jondough told his friends that, be- 
cause of the shortage of coal in the capital 


and the difficulty of changing schools, and 
so on, he had thought it better to have his 
family stay at home. Mrs. Jondough told 
her friends that because of her work for the 
suffrage movement she found it impossible 
to go to Washington with her husband. 
Both of them enjoyed that year immensely. 

Barbara and Alice came several times to 
stay in New York with Patricia and her 
mother. Brother Ben was in France or, to 
be more accurate, he was in Paris. He 
wrote erratic letters to Alice, who had be- 
come very thin, laughed at Tagore and 
smoked cigarettes incessantly: 

Yet she and the mother of Patricia be- 
came close friends, and the two girls, who 
began to look quite unlike, were as quarrel- 
some as if they had been sisters. 

Barbara made fun of Patricia’s modeling. 
“T shall dance when I’m grown up,” she 
declared. ‘It’s much the most plastic of 
the arts.”’ 

“At thirteen she’s as platitudinous as 
thirty,’’ her mother sighed. 

Miss Bendel made weekly trips to Wash- 
ington, importantly carrying a brief case 
full of letters and memoranda and the 
housekeeping bills. Even Mr. Jondough, 
who was having a difficult and delightful 
time saving civilization from his desk in 
Washington, was amused by the air of 
secrecy with which she unloaded these mis- 
sives. For some reason he happened to 
notice an item around a hundred dollars on 
one of his club bills marked “‘ theater seats.” 
The next time he was in New York, even 
though it was only for a day, he remem- 
bered to ask his wife if she knew anything 
about such a charge. 

“Yes, they were for me,’’shesaid. ““When 
Alice was here we went two or three times.”’ 

**Alone?”’ 

“No.” Her color was heightened a little. 
“Not alone. We took—some people—from 
one of the foreign missions over here.” 

He started to question her more closely; 
then remembering the last two or three 
parties to which he had gone, he said noth- 
ing. In order not to make his criticism 
personal, he started to say that it seemed 
hardly the thing, with poor Brother Ben 
over in France, for Alice to be gadding 
about with foreigners; then thought of an 
extract his wife had read to him from a let- 
ter written by her ambulance-driving friend, 
Mrs. Blank, who was also in Paris. 

So he spoke of the doctor’s bills. “Five 
hundred dollars for having Patricia’s ton- 
sils out. It’s ridiculous!” 

“Yes, isn’t it?’ she said. “‘By the way, 
the doctor thinks she ought to go to Florida 
for a few weeks.” 

“T suppose you'll go with her?” 

“No, I’ll stay here. I thought you might 
like to give Barbara the trip— Miss Eider- 
ton will take them.” 


One Breach Closed by Another 


Miss Bendel’s dispatch case bulged when 
she carried the bills next month. The two 
girls and the English governess had been 
outfitted in the middle of the winter for 
Florida. An expedition to the South Pole 
could scarcely have cost more. At the last 
moment the doctor thought a trained nurse 
ought to go with them as well as Miss 
Eiderton. They had taken four bedrooms 
and a sitting room at a hotel. They had 
eaten. Looking at the restaurant charges, 
it seemed incredible to think they had done 
anything but eat. Yet, according to the 
bills, they had bathed, motored, gone out 
in a house boat, telegraphed home for more 
new clothes and rented horses to ride. 

The next year two momentous things 
occurred simultaneously in the Jondough 
family: Patricia went to boarding school; 
Mr. Jondough came home from Washington. 
To the astonishment of Mrs. Jondough, 
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she and her husband found more pleasure 
in the society of each other than they had 
in years. That which drew them together, 
curiously enough, was the distressing expe- 
rience of Alice and Ben. 

Poor Brother Ben he had become in fact. 
Something, or perhaps a combination of 
many things, which he had undergone in 
France, had wrought devastating changes 
in his personality, even in his appearance. 
The tolerant humorous twinkle had disap- 
peared from his eyes; in place of the inter- 
weaving companionship which he and Alice 
had known, he had become, apparently, her 
antagonist. He was irritable and impatient, 
he snapped out unkind criticisms of her 
manner, her hats, even in front of Barbara. 

Barbara it was who first suggested di- 
vorce. To everyone’s surprise, however, it 
was Alice—Alice, who had always been 
a paragon of broadmindedness—who op- 
posed it. In a moment of desperate unhap- 
piness she disclosed her reason. She was 
convinced that Ben was in love with some- 
one else and she was grimly determined to 
keep them apart. 


The Diplomatic Miss Collins 


On the day before they left New York, 
Alice went down to her brother-in-law’s 
impressive office and asked him to help her. 

“Barbara mustn’t be at home this win- 
ter,” she declared. ‘‘ Will you lend me the 
money to send her away to school?” 

*“No,”’ said her brother-in-law. ‘“‘I’ll send 
her myself, for Patricia’s sake. Pat is 
dreadfully homesick. She is fonder of Bee 
than of anyone else.” 

He pressed a button on his great flat- 
topped desk and Miss Bendel appeared. 

“Telegraph to Miss Collins, the head 
mistress of Patricia’s school, and say that 
my brother’s daughter wants to enter next 
week. Ask her to telephone her answer.” 

Miss Bendel, who could unblushingly 
tell a corporation head or a bank president 
that Mr. Jondough was out of town, even 
though he were sitting five feet away from 
the telephone, was unable to cope with the 
head mistress of Patricia’s school. 

The low cultivated voice, with ‘‘a’s’’ not 
too broad nor too flat, with perfect ‘‘r’s,”’ 
but above all the assurance somehow ex- 
pressed by Miss Collins’ manner that the 
person to whom she was talking was not 
quite so well-bred as she, proved too much 
for Miss Bendel, who had always lived in 
New York. 

She interrupted Mr. Jondough in the 
midst of an important conversation about 
a hunting trip in the Canadian woods, so 
that he could speak to Miss Collins person- 
ally. But even he could not hurry Miss 
Collins. Carefully and explicitly she told 
him just what the school stood for, just how 
impossible it was to take people outside the 
long waiting list. Just the week before, they 
had had to refuse a girl whose family had 
entered her the very day of her birth, be- 
cause they were overcrowded. 

At last, however, Mr. Jondough’s pa- 
tience ended. ‘‘Then you can’t take her?”’ 

“No, I didn’t say quite that.’’ The cool 
voice on the other end of the wire, hundreds 
of miles away, reproved his hasty conclu- 
sion. ‘‘By an extraordinary coincidence 
one of our girls had a cable this very morn- 
ing saying that her mother was very ill in 
Rome, and she must sail at once. Your 
niece can come in her place.” 

Mr. Jondough found himself expressing 
warm gratitude, in the midst of which the 
receiver clicked. So for the next four years 
Miss Bendel spent a good many hours over 
the two accounts. The initial expenses 
were of no consequence, however, compared 
with those multitudinous items coming un- 
der the head of incidentals. 

Tuition was two thousand dollars; in ad- 
dition to this there were charges for laun- 
dry, books, extra coaching in a variety of 
subjects, rental of horses, chaperonage into 

(Continued on Page 128) 
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Auburn has had a good reputation for 25 years. (It had to done for the price. We said it would force price revisions 
be good to be one of the few cars to succeed that long.) But among old-style cars. It did. Our sales more than doubled. 
within the last year it has made the most sensational rise to We could only supply 25% of our orders. Unparalleled value 
the very top among the ultra fine, very exclusive, deluxe cars. didit. And, great as it was, it was only the forerunner for 1926. 
Auburn’s quality ascendency is emphasized more, as more 
manufacturers join the already crowded low-priced compe- This year we offer an even better Eight, a better Six, and a 
tition. It is optional with any factory whether it wants to be Wonderful new type of Four —larger motors, stronger frames, 
known as the builder of the most cars or of the best more expensive bodies, finer finish! Although our factory 
rad Aaiburn’s: aim is the best! production has been greatly enlarged, the early demand for 
Nearly two years ago we started working for today’s unquali- Saad sas ane vane Eoeeg tewaacats warrants us an 
fied quality leadership. Last year our Eight wasa daring im- “@U1OMNS you to order at once. 
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8-88 Brougham, $1795, freight and tax extra. 
129” wheelbase. 314" x 414” eight-cylinder 
motor. Finished in latest two-tone lacquer. 
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town, concert and theater tickets. Clothes 
were to be simple and inexpensive; as it 
was a very fashionable school indeed, they 
could insist upon simplicity. But to the in- 
creased astonishment of Miss Bendel, the 
bills for clothes were staggering. Shoes, 
stockings, hats, perfumes, fur coats, eve- 
ning wraps, gloves, lingerie and endless 
dresses. Miss Bendel could not believe 
that anyone would want so many dresses. 
She knew that the number of dresses which 
each girl was permitted to keep in the 
closet of her room was limited to a small 
number. The others therefore were kept in 
a distant trunk room. At one time she 
made a note of the fact that Patricia had 
twenty-seven dresses in storage. 

“And as for shoes—the girl must be a 
centipede,’’ Miss Bendel reflected as she 
paid the bootmaker for eight new pairs. But 
even all these things did not cover the full 
amount. ‘‘C. O. D.”—meaning, of course, 
call on dad—was a signal of distress which 


P | time after time reached the desk of the per- 
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fect secretary. 

Miss Bendel had a friend who was an ac- 
countant. When they had gone home from 
the movies one evening, after discussing 
the lives of the rich for a short time, he 
began to make figures on the back of an en- 
velope. Miss Bendel treasured them for- 
tunately, for they disclosed an interesting 
fact. 

“Take a family whose income is a hun- 
dred thousand dollars a year,”’ he had said; 
“‘that’s an average figure in that set, if you 
ileave out the really rich. Well, suppose 
| they have one child and they want her to 


/ | have all the advantages. I figure that one- 


|fourth of their expenses are spent directly 
or indirectly on her bringing up.” 


Patricia’s Fourth of July 


“T see what you mean,” said Miss Ben- 
del. ‘‘Just take the mere matter of rent. If 
people havea child, that means a governess. 
|Well, there are two more bedrooms they 
need. In New York two extra rooms means 
a couple of thousand dollars more a year. 
It means more servants.” 

“But don’t forget that the real cost is 
| for their summer home,” said the account- 
jant. ‘‘That’s what costs when you’ve 
got a daughter preparing to be a debutante. 
I read in the paper the other day that New 
York society existed only outside of New 
York. It’s too big now in the city, and 
so people who want to get anywhere con- 
centrate on getting into a small group 


in a fashionable summer place— Newport, 
_Southampton, and so forth.’’ He looked 
down at his statistics. “I figure that all in 
| all, if a girl doesn’t marry till she’s twenty 
_she costs up to that time, including interest 
‘at 5 per cent, six hundred thousand dol- 
lars.” 

“Ffeavens!’’ said Miss Bendel. 
| that be possible? And yet ——” 
| She thought of the mountainous pile of 
receipted bills which had accumulated to 
|the account of Patricia Jondough. 
| She sighed. “I guess you’re right.” 

The next year, however, when Patricia 
was not yet seventeen, she announced that 
| she was through with school, that she did 
not intend to go back, that she would not 
make her debut the next year, and that, in 
short, she was going to Europe to work in 
the studio of a famous sculptor. This an- 
nouncement was made on the very day 
Mr. Jondough had signed a three-year 
lease for an exorbitantly expensive house 
on Long Island. Mrs. Jondough, whose 
social ambitions had again been aroused, 
had advanced much the same arguments 
as Miss Bendel’s friend, the accountant. 
Up to this time they had either rented a 
house for the season on the coast of Maine 
or had gone to Europe for most of the 
summer. 

““We ought to have started earlier,’’ said 
Patricia’s mother. “It was my fault. I 
wasted my efforts on schools and dancing 
classes and city things which don’t really 
count. We ought to have established our- 
selves in a smart country neighborhood. 


“Can 
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However, Patricia will have two summers 
before she comes out, and with your 
business affiliations perhaps we can swing 
Tae 

Patricia’s unswerving determination to 
go abroad to work was less disturbing to 
her father than to her mother, who had 
planted its seeds a good many years before. 

“T’m going to be independent,” said the 
girl. ‘‘I’d like to be a darned good sculptor, 
but I’m going to be on my own if I have to 
earn my living by making plaster copies 
of the Venus de Milo.”” She added with 
tremendous seriousness, ‘‘ And I shall keep 
absolute account of all that I spend, father, 
while I am studying, and some day I shall 
pay you back.” 

The amount of money paid out in cables 
between Paris and New York during the 
next two months surprised even Mr. Jon- 
dough, to whom transatlantic cabling, 
since the war, had become as casual a mat- 
ter as sending a picture post card was to 
Miss Bendel. Finally, after the expendi- 
ture of much money and even more energy, 
Patricia, carefully chaperoned, was estab- 
lished in a shabby flat on the left bank of 
the Seine. 

About the time she stopped using the 
words “picturesque”’ and ‘“‘atmosphere”’ in 
her letters home and got down to work, 
both her father and mother began to feel 
inordinately proud of her. Mrs. Jondough 
was certain that her daughter had imbibed 
from her her artistic impulse as well as 
her determination to be independent. Mr. 
Jondough on the other hand was confident 
that Patricia had inherited his vigor and 
love of work. 

In the meantime Barbara was still at 
boarding school, and Alice and Ben were at 
home in North Carolina. Whatever solu- 
tion they had found for their difficulties 
they did not disclose, but gradually their 
letters began again to express interest in 
impersonal things which, if not quite so 
vivid as it had been ten years before, was 
nevertheless keen. They wrote with amuse- 
ment of the changes in the social life of their 
community, of its self-conscious sophistica- 
tion and of the way in which the hectic 
urban civilization of New York was rap- 
idly penetrating even the remote country 
places of America. 

“My real estate has so increased in 
value that I ought to bless every man in 
knickerbockers down here,” wrote Brother 
Ben. ‘But I’m old-fashioned enough to be 
sorry they’ve come. Life had more flavor 
when we were a country community; now 
we're only suburban. The greatest com- 
pliment you can pay the country-club set 
is to say they’re like Long Island. But 
perhaps after forty one becomes automat- 
ically censorious. Alice warns me against 
disclosing my senility by talking of the 
good old days. She probably is right. 
She usually is.” 


Found —a Daughter 


The coming-out ball for which Mrs. 
Jondough had planned eighteen years 
before, lying in her hospital room with little 
Patricia beside her, was given for Patricia’s 
cousin, Barbara. 

In round figures, Miss Bendel figured 
that it cost fifteen thousand dollars. This 
included not just the formal ball, but 
clothes, dinners, luncheons and theater 
parties. It also included a two months’ 
rest for Mrs. Jondough at the end of the 
season. 

““What a wonderful girl Patricia is,” she 
declared to her husband after Barbara 
had gone home. 

“‘She had more sense than we had,’’ her 
father had admitted. “I wish we could go 
over to see her without her thinking that 
we’d come to—to interfere.” 

“IT know,” said Mrs. Jondough. ‘But 
if you go over on that case next month I 
could go with you to get some clothes.” 


January 


They both wrote Patricia ta 
explaining just why they had 
Paris, and saying that though, 
they wanted to see her while the 
thing they wanted to do was t 
with any of her plans. All the 
Cherbourg on the train they 
other that they would wait unt 
day before even trying to see 
then as they climbed down 
compartment at the Gare St. 
young figure came out of the 
threw herself upon them. She 
arms tight around her motl 
seeming to embrace them both 
if she would never again let the 

Then, for the first time in all ; 
een years, they knew the full jo 
a daughter. 

With one arm linked through 
of theirs, Patricia escorted them 
toms, seeming at one moment 
woman of the world as she { 
trunks and used her best idiom, 
upon the facteurs, and in the 1 
she was fairly skipping about 
citement at the prospect of t) 
these trunks contained. After 
gage had been piled in on top 
inadequate taxi, she gave the 
her studio to the driver. 

“You can’t go to your hot 
declared. ‘I’ve spent the whol 
up the studio for you.” 


What Price Independ 


As they followed her across 
stones of the courtyard, a } 
came running down the steps t¢ 

“Oh!” said Patricia. Her 
ened on her mother’s arm. “( 
this is Phil—Philip Carson.” 

Before any further words he 
Mrs. Jondough knew. Patri 
said afterward that he, too, sa 
moment. They all dined toget 
restaurant. 

“T haven’t been in one of 
places for a year,” said Pat. 
usually eat it costs only se 
doesn’t it, Phil?”’ 

It was the next night, wh 
dining at this restaurant, tha 
dough discovered that she 
mother. 

“But our place on Long Isla 
next yours,”’ she declared. “ 
your mother for years. Your 
a lot of Patricia’s cousin, B 
winter.” 

“T’ll say he did,” declared 
about the girl. It’s funny, bu 
you know, the same night— 
Barbara’s party. She was so 
had to be nice to her.” 

“Depressed? Pat!” cried 
“But you refused to come ov 
you wanted independence.” 

“Well, independence is @ 
said Pat gallantly as the coloi 
fresh young cheeks, “but the 
things in life.” 

Patricia was maid of hono 
bara married Phil’s brothe 
Carolina, and a month later 
matron of honor at Patricia’s 

Of all the spectators of this 
did affair, no one was more int 
Miss Bendel. Her mind wa 
weddings just then, and as she 
at the solitaire ring on her | 
reflected happily that her la 
office routine would be spe! 
paying out incredible amounts 
trousseau as well as the cost 
mony. Her thoughts were st 
this channel after she had lef 
and was waiting in line at ' 
speak to the bride and groom. 
of her in the procession an & 
man was wringing Phil’s han' 

“Gad, you're lucky!” h 
several times. “Why, my b 
worth her weight in gold!” 

“Diamonds! Diamonds! 
Miss Bendel involuntarily, tt 
heard her above the clatter ‘ 
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Above is shown the “ Kashmir” Design—Gold Seal Rug No. 562. The complete line of patterns is 


GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


REMOVE SEAL WITH 


we “It’s one of the new Congoleum designs’ 


By the picture is shown one of the 
most popular of the new Congo- 
leum Gold Seal Art-Rugs—the lovely 
“Kashmir” pattern. Note how artis- 
tically its field of rich tans and the 
royal blue border are linked together 
by the graceful floral motif. 


Many Beautiful Patterns 


There are many other designs 
equally delightful and distinguished. 
For remember Congoleum Gold Seal 
Art-Rug patterns are picked from 
thousands of designs submitted to us 
every year. Those selected truly reflect 
the skill and artistry of the master 
rug-designers of America and Europe. 


And so careful and precise are Con- 
goleum methods of manufacture that 
every shade of color, every detail of 


design, is reproduced just as these 
famous artists conceived them. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


As for their hidden merits—dura- 
bility, careful workmanship, first-class 
materials—the qualities that pur- 
chasers usually have to take on faith, 
they are assured you by the Gold Seal 
pasted on the face of the design which 
pledges “Satisfaction Guaranteed or 
Your Money Back.” 


Whatever the room, there are many 
lovely Congoleum patterns, in all the 
popular room sizes, from which to 
choose. And prices have never before 
been as low as they are today. 


ConGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City 
San Francisco Atlanta Minneapolis Dallas Pittsburgh 
New Orleans Cleveland London Paris Rio de Janeiro 
In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 


QNGOLEUM 


arc us PAT 


GOLD SEAL 


Art-RuGS 


shown in an interesting booklet by Anne Lewis Pierce. A copy will be sent you free on request. 


b 


Below is shown the popular 
“Cosmos” Design—a pretty 
motif with taupe leaf back- 
ground and an effective 
fioral border. It’s Congoleum 
Gold Seal Rug No. 544. 
ee fee peony hm 


setae Above is the “Capri” 

i Design—a copy of 
‘eae an antique Kerman- 
mishah rug on an 
WS oriental blue back- 
round. It’s Gold 
me Seal Rug No. 534. 


Above is the “Gentian” 
Design—a modern floral 
treatment on a damask 
ground effect in blues and 
grays. It’s Congoleum Gold 
Seal Rug No. 396, 


ee OK FOR THE GOLD SEAL; WHEN YOU BUY 
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teeth from ear to ear in asmile of plumb de- 
light. ‘Why, Edmund Holsapple! Land o’ 
goodness, I’m glad to see you! I was jest 
a-saying to pa this morning how I wish’t 
somebody’d come or something, and here 
you are! Come right in, and give me your 
hat. Mercy on us, you must be tired after 
that long ride! Take that cheer—wait and 
lemme dust it off or you’ll get them nice 
pants s’iled. My, you're all flushed up! 
Sun’s mighty hot, ain’t it? Now you set 
right there and don’t get up and I'll go get 
a pitcher of cider and a doughnut and then 
we'll have a good visit.’” 

Edmund squeaks this off so’s you’d have 
swore it was Mis’ Meekin a-talking. 

““Off she waddles,” he continues; ‘‘and 
then here she comes back with the cider, 
a-panting and a-gasping from the cellar 
stairs, but gabbing away in gasps. Down 
she plumps in a rocker and starts in: ‘And 
how’s your ma, Edmund? I reckon she 
thinks I ain’t none too neighborly; but I’m 
a-going to see her the first chance I get. 
It’s the hardest to get away, what with this 
and that. All this last week I’ve been 
a-putting up p’serves—wild plums and 
watermelon. Oh, you was here, wasn’t 
you? I must think to have you take your 
ma a jar of each when you go, and I wish 
you’d ask her for her receipt for ground cher- 
ries, although it’s early for them. Speaking 
of cherries, the chokecherry trees is jest 
a-loaded down this year and I thought 
some of making bounce; but I dunno. 
Last time I made bounce, pa was having 
spells of colic or some misery all winter long 
and seemed like nothing wouldn’t stop 
them attacts but cherry bounce, and finally 
I says to him, “Pa,” says I, “I don’t aim 
to be unfeeling, but the next time you have 
one of them attacts I’m a-going to dose you 
with hot sage tea and put a mustard plaster 
on your stummick and nothing else. The 
more you take that there bounce the more 
frequenter the attacts is, and you might as 
well have a stummick ache as a morning 
headache if you’ve got to have something, 
the way I look at it.” So the next time I 
ketched him sneaking up the jug I took it 
away from him and brewed up some sage 
tea and give it to him as scalding hot as he 
could bear it, and put him to bed with 
plenty of blankets and a couple of down 
quilts and a mustard plaster on his stum- 
mick, and he hasn’t had an attact since. 
I was a-saying to Sadie 

«Where is Sadie?’ I asked her. 

““*Oh, she’ssomewhere,’ she says. 
thing you wanted her for?’ 

“Holy Smoke! What kind of a question 
was that to ask a man?” says Edmund, 
a-blushing at the rickollection. ‘A thing 
like that takes a man all aback so’s a man 
don’t know what to say, and it makes him 
look like a fool. ’Course I said there 
wasn’t nothing in particular, and she starts 
off again: ‘As I was a-saying to Sadie, I 
don’t know whether to make bounce or 
not ’ And so on and so forth; and 
after a little Sadie comes in, and, say —— 
Well, you’ve seen her. Ain’t she a little 
hummer? Ain’t she what you’d call a 
world beater? Sort of takes your breath 
away when she smiles at you. Don’t it get 
you thataway? It does me, and I don’t 
make no bones of admitting it. All the 
same, if you go telling around what I’m 
telling you Oh, I know you wouldn’t. 
You ain’t that kind of a hairpin. 

“But the thing is, I can’t tell my old 
man about it, nor ma either. Why? Oh, 
a man don’t like to! Somehow your own 
folks And if they get gay you can’t 
cuss ’em out or paste ’em on the jaw, like I 
would you, f’r instance. But I got to tell 
somebody or bust. 


‘Some- 


“T was a-going to say that when Sadie 
comes in I get a chance to shake hands with 
her and I get a smile and she says ‘Hello, 
Edmund,’ and I say ‘Hello, Sadie.’ Well, 
that’s something; but I crave a heap more’n 
that, and so would anybody. Then she 
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says, ‘Ma, how are you a-going to have 
that chicken pa’s brought in? You want I 
should cut it up for frying, or what?’ 

“We'll fry it, I reckon,’ says ma. 

““Tet me cut it up for you,’ I says, start- 
ing up. ‘I’m the champeen chicken carver 
around our house.’ 

“Tf you'd jest as lief, I’d be glad to have 
you,’ says Sadie. ‘I hate doing it.’ And 
she starts back to the kitchen, and you bet 
your sweet life I ain’t far behind her. And 
there, by jiminy, we are at last—jest me 
and her and the chicken all by ourselves. 
I couldn’t skassly believe it, it come so sud- 
den, and I was so rattled I couldn’t think 
of nothing to say at first. 

“*T hate cutting up chickens,’ says Sadie, 
breaking the ice. ‘Somehow it seems sort 
of—unkind, specially when you’ve been 
feeding ’em not so long ago.’ 

““*T’m right glad you feel thataway,’ I 
says. ‘It shows that you’ve got a tender 
heart, which I’ve been sort of doubtful of.’ 

*“* Why?’ she asks. 

‘Because you stick so close to your 
mother when I’m around,’ I says, and I 
went on to say in a louder voice, ‘Where’s 
the knife?’ I says. ‘I’ve got to have a 
knife or an ax or something to do a good 
job on this here bird.’ I mentioned the 
knife and so forth because I heard a two- 
hundred-and-fifteen-pound footstep ap- 
proaching and noticed ma appearing on the 
scene. 

“«*T want to see how a champeen chicken 
cutter cuts chickens,’ says ma. 

“So I had to show her, and when I’d fin- 
ished she set Sadie to beating up batter 
while she pottered around and gassed about 
the price of eggs and the new schoolma’am 
in District Three and the bugs that had 
got on her begonias and how her cousin in 
Ioway had had her tonsils took out and 
the doc charged her enough to have been a 
good stiff price for taking off her limb, only 
her limb hadn’t been bothering her none 
any higher up than her corns—and so on 
and so forth, until finally she sent Sadie 
out to the garden to get parsley for the 
gravy. 

““*Ffere’s my chance,’ I thinks to myself, 
and I allowed I’d step out and see if the 
bugs on her begonias was the same that had 
got on our begonias, and she said she’d be 
real glad if I would, and she’d go with me 
and show me where the begonias was, and 
I said for her not to trouble, because I 
could find ’em all right, and she said it 
wasn’t no trouble, but a pleasure, and I 
said the pleasure was sure all on one side, 
only I said that to myself; and she come 
out with me and showed me right where the 
begonias was. And that was the way it 
went, and that’s the way it always goes. 

“Then the old man comes in and he starts 
on me. He thinks the Democrats made a 
big mistake nominating Jake Siegel for con- 
stable when Eben Bliss was a heap better 
qualified, and had bore the heat and burden 
of the day and never scratched his ticket 
one time since he cast his first vote, and 
seemed like he was certainly entitled to rec- 
ognition. But that was the way these here 
conventions was run. You had to be in the 
ring. Look what they done to Fred Mason 
because he fought the county bridge at 
Poco—and so on and so forth, all through 
supper and all through the evening, first 
one and then the other of ’em, and Sadie 
setting mumchance with her tatting and 
only now and then giving me a little smile 
when them two old —— Say, Sam, if you 
think what I called them was any too 
strong, you don’t know what charity and 
moderation is.” 

I admitted he had got some reason and 
excuse for his language. 

“Reason and excuse!”’ says Edmund. 
“Say, if I didn’t think that sometime 
maybe in the next twenty years I’d be re- 
lated to them by marriage I’d put the rea- 
sonable names to ’em and make your hair 
curl. And that ain’t all. After a while the 
old man stretches both arms up as high as 


he can reach and remarks, ‘Ho-yo-hum- 
hah! It does beat all how short the nights 
is getting! Sadie, you’d better be climbing 
for bed. You won’t be so awful, turr’ble 
anxious to get out of it in the morning. 
Hay-yuh-ha-a-ahm!’ And Sadie climbs. 
And shortly after, I allow I’ll have to be 
jogging along home.”’ 

“Tough luck, sure enough,’’ I says, sym- 
pathetic. ‘‘Still and all,” I says, ‘‘seems 
like you could find some way of beating the 
game. Couldn’t you get Sadie to show you 
the photograph album, or maybe draw up 
your chair alongside hers and ask her to ex- 
plain the tatting and talk to her about 
something you wouldn’t mind the old folks 
hearing, just to get in the thin end of the 
wedge?”’ 

He give me a look and that was all the 
answer I got. 

“Seems to me you might have lost her in 
the crowd circus day,’ I says. 

“T might have,” says he, “‘but I’d have 
lost Sadie too. The dear, sweet, happy- 
faced old angel hung onto her like a pup to 
a root. I did try to walk her to death 
around the side shows and such, but she 
wasn’t tired a particle herself. She knew 
that Sadie was, though, whatever Sadie 
said, and she made her sit down and rest, 
and sat with her whilesherested. Say, I’ve 
tried more schemes than you’ve got fingers 
and toes, but they don’t none of them 
work. If I could get ’em to a dance, I’d be 
all right, because mother darling could 
hardly waltz with us both at the same time. 
I bet she’d try it though. But the old man 
don’t hold with dancing, and Sadie’s a 
church member too. Yes, sir, I’ve tried all 
kinds of schemes, and I’ve hinted and 
hinted.”” He started singing through his 
nose at the top of his voice: 


“Then cherish her with care and stroke her 
silver hair, 
For when she’s gone you'll never find 
another. 
Oh, wherever you may turn this lesson you 
will learn: 
A girl’s best friend is her mother.” 


“That’s no joke,” I says, disapproving. 

““You’re shouting, it’s no joke,” says he. 
“She allows that the way to keep young is 
to make a point of keeping in the society of 
young folks, and-she sure acts on that 
theery. I feel like stroking her silver hair 
with a club.” 

“Why didn’t you take the buggy ’stid of 
the surrey?’’ I asked him. 

“Because she asked me to bring the sur- 
rey when she accepted the invite I didn’t 
give her to join our party,” he replies. “I 
did think some of telling her that the surrey 
was broke down and at the blacksmith shop, 
but that wouldn’t have fazed her a particle. 
She’d have crowded into the buggy with 
Sadie and made me sit on her lap to drive. 
Oh, I reckon I’ve thought of ’most every- 
thing; but maybe not, so if you’ve got any 
idees that ain’t plumb foolish, like drawing 
up a chair and talking to Sadie when one or 
another or both of them, respected par- 
ents of hers, is looking me straight in the eye 
and talking to me—if you can show me how 
to beat that game I’ll thank you kindly, 
and I’ll make you a present, free gratis, of 
the best horse I’ve got.” 

“How many have you got for me to 
choose from?” I asks. 

“Well, he’s a right good little horse, any- 
way,” says Edmund. 

“Tell you,” says I. “What you want to 
do is to take your pen in hand and write a 
billy do and slip it into Sadie’s hand when 
you shake hands with her. Ease your mind 
about how you feel with regards to her in a 
few pages of well-chose words and ask her 
to come to her bedroom window or slip 
outdoors at the midnight hour when she 
hears the call of a whippoorwill, and then 
you can tell her some more without any of 
these here unseemly interruptions.” 

“That would be a great note, all right,” 
says Edmund, sneering. “I’d slip it in her 


hand and she’d look to see w 
ping, and ma would say, ‘ What 
ter? Bring it over here and let 
Then hell would be a-poppin 
reckon I’ll keep my horse.” — 
“Tf you think the girl’s that ¢ 
not take pa to one side like a litt] 
tell him what your prospects is, 
ask the neighbors about your 
and then state your honorable 
and ask him if him and ma w 
kind and obliging as to go to bed 
feel like it and let Sadie stay up 
teen minutes longer for a little 
with you?” y 
‘Before I ask the girl?” says 
“What kind of an idee is that? 
make me tired—and I wouldn’ 
nerve to do it, either, to tell you 
truth. Seems like they ought 
darned well without me telli 
reckon they’re just naturally ¢ 
Sadie taking up with anybody. 
they’d say I was too young, or 
foolishness. Say, how about y 
the old man to one side and ju 
feel your way along and then p 
him, not letting on that I’ve sai 
to you about it? You might re 
of offhand, that Sadie is about « 
to marry and ask if she hadn’t ¢ 
or something like that, and ther 
“T reckon you'll have to exeu 
mund,” I says. ‘‘He might ge 
that I was interested in Sadie 1 
hold me to it or something. 
always tell about these here mild 
old roosters how they’ll act, if 
get a notion of that kind in tl 
I’ve heard of fathers that had tl 
walking around worms.to keep 
ping on ’em that would get out th 
barrel shotguns in cases like tha 
naturally blow pieces of mist 
callers all over the near-by scen 
know that Meekin thinks well 
would prob’ly like to have r 
fam’ly. So I reckon I won’t1 
says. “Just be patient, Edn 
everything will come out all righ 
of time.” ih 
“Do you know what I think 
Edmund asks, pushing his oe 
to me. 
“TI surmise that you think a 4 
and it does you credit,’’ I replies, 
“T’ll tell you what I think o} 
says, and he told me a lot of thi 
made allowances for; and when I 
think of anything more, and ret 
he was repeating himself, he elu 


horse and rode away. ‘ 


¢ 
About a week after that, I 
conducted a few carloads of 
Omaha with a corps of able assis 
I had been back for at least a 
weeks afore I met Edmund agi 
one afternoon I was riding - 
Creek, hunting horses, and ha 
crossing below Barney MeCuire 
seen a buggy a-splashing # 
water from the other side; and s 
it was young Mr. Holsapple a 
I drawed rein and waited for h 
It was Edmund, all right, bu 
different Edmund. The login 
seemed to be making a perm’ 
ment on his face was fled and go 
looked right joyous; and whenh 
to me and stopped, I seen his € 
naturally shining. I looked 
hand he was holding out and nev 
a smile. 
“What’s that for?” I inqui 
dignified. 
“Tt’s for you to shake,”’ ansv 
“T’m apologizing for them ims 
entirely justified remarks what J 
to you when I last seen you. I’n 
all back and begging and implo 
to forgive and pardon me, d 
and I’m owning that I was an 
(Continued on Page 138 


ued from Page 130) 

») and that you was a friend 
jy time you want that horse 
yynised you, I’ll bring him to 
soofs blacked and red ribbon 
s tail.” 

sine case I’ll forgive you this 
“But don’t let it happen 


nless you get gay with me 
ys. “Sam,” says he, all 
7» “do you know where I’m 
rig? You'll notice that it 
way. Well, sir, Sam, I ain’t 
kp you in suspense. I’m a- 
> Meekin ranch, and when I 
ssadie Meekin is a-coming out 
., all alone—leastaways she’s 
mb into this here buggy 
+ and nobody else—and her 
ing to wave good-by to Ma 
en and drive off for a little 
¢—just me and her—and any- 
(ind particular that I’ve got 
eI’m a-going to say; and if 
yiing of a confidential nature 
»e she can impart it without 
and when we get back I fig- 
Meekin can ho-yo-hum-hah 
bed, and ma, too, dog-gone 
y can’t retire too early to 
Yhoop-ee! Yahala, yahala, 
(0-oop!””” 
‘se quieted down after a few 
surred him back to the buggy. 
(hear the rest of this, if you 
og Injun. I presume this is 
‘re a-trying to tell me. Well, 


i to you,” he says, “through 
fvice. I wrote that letter you 


that would do the trick,’ I 
| up,” sayshe. “It was a fool 


ft place. What’s the use of 
1 when you’ve got a tongue in 


photograph album that I 
* special,”’ I says. 
i you lunkhead,”’ answers the 
ik out, though; and ma come 

on the sofa between us and 
s’nal history and habits and 
joout forty-eleven hundred 
dCulbersons—which was her 
ll snigger to grin they was 
king birds. Yes, I asked 
ing too. I started in by ask- 
tae was making, and she said. 
ays what was she a-going to 
id me’that it was none of my 
lushed up, so’s I seen right 
He a none of my business; 

hipped in and the stuff was 
[xpected it would be. Of all 
og ’ 


lee anything of a bunch of 
i a along?”’ I asked him. 
« I’m looking for,” I says, 
"/n’t on your side of the creek, 
4on this side further on, and 
} breaks where I’ll have an 
' tting them out. I reckon I’ll 
¢ see,”’ 
it come was I got desp’rit 
night,” says Edmund. “I’d 
tind headed off half a dozen 
ming, and listened to more 
and drivel than you could 
Hit, and when pa finally told 
for bed I broke loose. 

a while, Sadie,’ I says. ‘I 
to say to you.’ You ought 
fem two prick up their ears 


#2 you got to say to her?’ asks 


‘after you folks has gone to 
id ma bristles up like an old 


all things! Edmund Hol- 
re anything you’ve got to 
that it ain’t fitten for her 
—tell me?’ 

art,’ answers. ‘I’m a-going 
e if I can find out for sure 
willing to marry me, and I 
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want a chance to find out.’ Oh, I was hot 
all right! ‘I’ve been a-coming here for over 
two years,’ says I, ‘and having to listen to 
you folks gab without being able to get ina 
word edgewise to Sadie. I’ve bore it as 
long as I intend to,’ I says, figuring I might 
as well be hung for an old sheep as a lamb, 
‘and if folks ain’t got sense enough to see 
without being told, they’ve got to be told, 
and I’m telling you.’ 

“My gracious goodness, Edmund, there 
ain’t no need of you getting on your ear 
thisaway!’ says pa. ‘Why ever didn’t you 
give me or her mother a hint of the way 
you was feeling?’ 

“And that,’’ Edmund concludes, ‘‘was 
chat.” 

“Took it tol’able well, didn’t he?” I com- 
ments. “So everything’s all right now, 
is it?” 

“All settled and fixed,’’ says Edmund. 
“T ought to have spoke out a year ago— 
hinted, as pa said. Yes, they’ve been to see 
my folks and my folks has been to them, 
and my old man is a-going to buy the furni- 
ture for the house and he’s give me a team 
and ten head of cows to start up on and 
Say, hold your horse; I’m a-going to holler 
again.” 

When he had relieved his feelings some, 
I extended my best wishes for the happiness 
of all concerned, and I was a-starting off 
when he called me back. 

“T’ve been wanting to see you ever since 
this happened,” he told me. ‘‘ You’ve been 
to Omaha, ain’t you? Well, I wish you’d 
tell me something about that burg. I’ve 
never been to a real, sure-enough, honest- 
to-goodness metropolis, and Sadie ain’t, 
neither, and her folks come from Nebraska 
too. I ain’t said nothing yet, but I’ve gota 
couple of hundred dollars that I can blow 
as well as not, and I don’t aim to get mar- 
ried more’n once in a lifetime; so I thought 
maybe that Sadie and me might go on a 
honeymoon trip for a couple of weeks and 
take in the sights of the big city. If I can’t 
get railroad passes for us, what’s the use of 
having an uncle in the legislature? Now 
you go ahead and tell me all you know 
about the town.” 

I didn’t tell him all I knew, but I told as 
much as was good for him and I had time 
for; and then we parted and he drove off to 
where the bright eyes and soft white arms of 
beauty was a-waiting for him, and I put in 
the rest of the day hunting them dad- 
blamed horses and getting them out of the 
breaks—like to killing myself—and finally 
got back to the ranch at near nine o’clock, 
to cold biscuit and what there was left on 
the grounds in the coffeepot. 


There sure ain’t nothing half so sweet in 
life as love’s young dream. Many’s the 
time I’ve thought of them poetic words and 
the truth that’s into ’em. Mighty sweet, 
and a gosh-darned shame that young folks 
has to wake up and have to hustle out in the 
cold to the chores. Great while it lasts, 
though! I’ve got to admit that I went to 
my bunk that night with as near a grouch 
as my sunny disposition will let me get, 
comparing my barren horse-wrangling ex- 
istence with Edmund’s happy lot. Allow- 
ing that he had earned a heap of it, still here 
he was, ten years younger than me, and, 
like Jordan Liffy, he’d been practically set 
up in business and got his girl. 

And the next thing, Mr. Holsapple was 
a-talking light of blowing near a season’s 
wages on a honeymoon ja’nt, him and his 
honeysuckle, riding in a Pullman most 
likely, or a chair car anyway; and they’d go 
to shows where you sat on red velvet seats, 
and to dime museums where they’d see the 
wonders of the world and the freaks of 
Dame Nature, and they’d look in the store 
windows at all kinds of things and amuse 
themselves by guessing what they was for. 
And they’d ride in the horse cars hither and 
yon and eat in rest’rants where it took a 
couple of pages of reading matter to tell 
what they had to eat. They’d see enough 
and hear enough and taste and smell 
enough to keep them in bragging material 
for the rest of their lives. Yes, sir, I know 
just how Tip feels about Jordan Liffy. Two 
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weeks of this, mind you, and in good, re- 
fined female company! No helling around 
and coming to in the cold gray dawn in the 
alley side of the saloon, your pockets inside 
out and not a cent in the world but what 
you left with the hotel clerk to put in the 
safe—not that that ever happened to me— 
but everything refined and elegant and a 
plenty left for pop corn, peanuts, choc’late, 
ice-cold lem’nade and ginger ale on the 
journey home. 

And all that goes to show. Somebody 
told me one time about somebody else who 
allowed it was foolish to envy a man before 
he was dead, after which you naturally 
don’t envy him, come right down to cases, 
unless your luck’s a heap harder than your 
spine. It wasn’t very long, anyway, before 
I was mighty glad to think of Edmund 
a-whooping and hollering like a crazy 
Comanche with the joy that was a-welling 
up in his happy young heart. To be more 
exact, it was inside of a couple of weeks. 

I happened to be near the Holsapple 
place one morning and I took a notion that 
I’d drop in and see if the date had been set 
for the nuptial doings, so I rode up to the 
house, and as there was nobody around the 
yard, I knocked at the door and Mis’ Hol- 
sapple opened it. I just knew her by sight, 
passing her in town once or twice, and I 
hadn’t took notice then that she had eye 
trouble that had got the lids all puffed and 
red and angry looking. I took off my hat 
to her, polite and smiling, and asked if 
Edmund was around; but I’d no sooner 
spoke than she turned her back square on 
me and called out “‘Pa!” in a sort of a 
choking voice, and then walked back and 
left me standing. 

In a minute or two old man Holsapple 
come to the door, a big man with a long 
horse face that seemed to me longer than 
usual. He looked at me under his thick, 
black eyebrows, the way Edmund looked 
once in a while, but he gave me howdy, by 
name, civil enough, though glum. 

“T was asking if Edmund was around,” I 
says. 

He opened the door wider and made a 
motion with his arm. 

“‘Step inside,”’ he says, and I follered him 
into the setting room and took the chair 
that he pointed to. Hesat down himself. 

“Edmund ain’t with us no more,” he 
says, in a hushed voice, mighty solemn. 

I like to have fell over. It come over me 
in a flash—the woman’s red, swelled eyes 
and her choked-up voice. 

“You don’t tell me that!” I exclaims. 
“My gracious, it must have been sudden! 
How did it happen, Mr. Holsapple—acci- 
dent, or some sort of a sickness? And it was 
only the other day that I seen him, the pic- 
ture of health and stren’th! A fine boy like 
him, and to go so soon! I’m mighty sorry 
to hear this,’’ I says, and you bet I was 
sorry too. ‘I reelize,” I says, “that no 
words a person can say to the b’reaved one 
can help much, but I want to tell you 

“He ain’t dead,” says Holsapple in the 
same holler tones. “That ain’t it. It’s jest 
that he’s lit out.” 

“Lit out?” 

“Yes, sir, he’s lit out, for parts unknown. 
Took his horse and his blankets and drawed 
his money out of the bank and skipped. 
Yes, sir, that’s what he done. Three days 
ago, and never said a word to his mother or 
me; only left a note that it wouldn’t be no 
use a-trying to find him, but he wasn’t go- 
ing to do no rash Dutch act or anything 
like that, so we needn’t to worry none about 
him. Lit out—yes, sir, he lit out, for parts 
unknown.” 

“But why?” I asks him. “Any kind of 
trouble—shooting scrape or the like? You 
don’t need to mind telling me, whatever it 
was, because I’m a friend of Edmund’s, and 
if there’s anything I can do to help, I want 
to do it.” 

He looked at me for about a minute, and 
then he says, ‘‘ Well, I don’t want it to go 


no farther, but it wasn’t nothing that the 


law could touch him for, I reckon if it was 

put up toa jury Anyway, it wasn’t no 

shooting scrape. You heard, maybe, that 
(Continued on Page 137) 
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ig to get married—Meekin’s 


ae all about it,” Isays. “Right 

30, you'll prob’ly understand,” 
gole. “All I know is that last 
j} went to see the girl, and along 
J: o’clock I heard him come 
{light sleeper. I wouldn’t have 
tention, but I heard him talk- 
41f and laughing sort of wild- 
s»ped out of bed, quiet, so’s not 
jma, and went downstairs and 
}th his hat on in his room, fum- 
ureau drawer and a-muttering 


says, ‘have you been 
‘id around quick as scat and 
e something horr’ble. ‘Hello, 
. ‘No, I ain’t been drinking, 
s soon take a little snort with 
get out your bottle.’ 

alk foolishness,’ I told him. 
-g that racket and get your 
ad pile into bed. Where you 
lught you was going to Meek- 


id I did and I just got back 
‘th glad news,’ he says. ‘I got 
(on trip to Omaha all fixed and 
e and Sadie and Sadie’s ma is 
art right after the cer’mony 
;three one flesh; and when we 
a we're a-going to visit with 
ra Williams, and Cousin Eu- 
w us a peach of a time. Ma 
‘going to write to her right 
| her to expect us, and that’s 
/aghing so. Seems like I can’t 
1 at good news like that. Make 


poeen a-drinking that cherry 
ekin’s,’ Isaystohim. ‘That’s 
‘atter with you. Didn’t I tell 
aking that foolish noise? Now 
1d, Edmund, like a good boy 
jke your ma up and bring me 
sain, I says, and he nodded 
1 put his hand over his mouth 
way and left him. And in the 
fa his ma went to call him to 
was gone. And if this here 
j;icular damned mess, I don’t 
, he says, after a short pause. 
Meekins know about it?” I 


ght out there and took Ed- 
_along,’”’ says the old man. 
1ow about it. They was all of 
' the way Edmund had acted 
‘Meekin allowed that she’d go 
ig folks on their bridal tower. 
she says, ‘And I told Edmund 
eed to pay my own way, so I 
t call he had to kick the chair 
“nce out of the house the way 
le was real miffed about it. 
i girl—Sadie—if she had said 


Sd was I thought it would be 
ve ma along with us,’ the girl 
a to me. 

nt he started up and kicked the 
2/0 puts in. ‘I think the boy’s 
/you’ll excuse me, neighbor, I 
v1 want my girl to marry no 
1d she don’t neither, do you, 


her lips. And that,” says 
|e, “made me so cussed mad 
| > kicking a chair over myself. 
1 e Edmund did the right thing, 


: do not, pa,’ replies the girl, 


| did,” I agreed, as Holsapple 
lating that the interview was 
oT left right there. 

{mund must have felt mighty 
t orning he left home and loved 
‘Tosy hopes plumb shattered, 
‘ne and trouble for two years 
Dead Sea ashes in his mouth. 
‘jghtest doubt but he thought 
't never going to shine again 
merly done, and that he was 


x jest as well the thing come 
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a heap surprised and disgusted when he dis- 
covered that this here tragedy darkening 
his life hadn’t affected his appetite none. 
Still and all, I wasn’t able to shed no hot 
blinding tears for him as I rode away from 
that grief-struck household. To be around 
twenty-one, with a good horse between your 
legs, two hundred dollars in your pants 
pocket and the wide world before you ain’t 
no great calamity, even if there’s a secret 
sorrow a-gnawing at your heart. These 
here secret sorrows gets their teeth wore 
down mighty quick, I notice. Of course it 
wasn’t like a blushing bride and new car- 
pets and furniture and cows enough to make 
a dandy nucleus for a herd in a country 
rough and broken and favorable to mav- 
ericks. Not like having a loving and beauti- 
ful young wife in a check apron turning 
your morning flapjacks for you and such; 
but when the question before us debaters is 
resolved that there is more pleasure in an- 
ticipation than in reelization, you can put 
me down for the affirmative. But whether 
or no, what I’ve been a-telling goes to show 
how some parents is and the trouble they 
make. 


“Did Edmund ever come back?” in- 
quired Tip Yoakum, as the old bullwhacker 
began to slap his pockets for nonexistent 
tobacco. 

“‘What I’m interested in is the girl,” said 
the stock tender. ‘‘How she finally broke 
away from the old lady and married Ed- 
mund and raised the fine family she’s got. 
Sure Edmund come back! Didn’t he, 
Sam?” 

“Not that I ever heard of,’’ replied the 
old bullwhacker absently. ‘‘Now where did 
I put that there smoking tobacco? I 
couldn’t have come away and left it at 
home. Don’t tell me I’ve got to cut up 
plug!” 

The stock tender reluctantly passed over 
his sack and Mr. Stegg refilled his pipe and 
gave them the sequel to his narrative as 
follows: 


Why, I was a-going to say that they 
ain’t all like the Meekins. There was 
Snape, over on the Chugwater. Ever hear 
tell of Wellington Snape? No? He was one 
of Quantrell’s men in the war and he come 
to the Chugwater with his wife and little 
girl, about the first that got there. The 
Injuns called him One-Shot, and that hit 


-him off tol’able well. There’s articles been 


wrote about him in the papers. 

Well, after I had my run-in with Dan 
Scott and left the T A N to ruin and decay, 
I went down to White River and worked 
for the Diamond E—Joe Pattison’s out- 
fit—for two seasons, and then I took a no- 
tion to amble west again and brought up at 
the Chugwater. I didn’t meet up with 
One-Shot Snape. Never did see him, as it 
happened, although I was within eight 
miles of where he lived, which was a heap 
closer than quite a few men would have 
wanted to be, account of possible bad ef- 
fects. That may have been jest talk, 
though. His daughter told me that it was, 
and she ought to have known. 

The way I come to meet his daughter 
was I stopped at the ranch where she was 
living at the time and asked her if I could 
stay overnight, and she told me I could, jest 
as well as not and welcome. She was a 
fine-looking young woman, with soft brown 
eyes and a dimple when she smiled at you. 
Neat as a pin, too, and her house likewise. 
She told me she was expecting her husband 
in any minute and allowed he’d be glad to 
see me. Holsapple, his name was—Ed- 
mund Holsapple. Yes, he used to live at 
Witch Creek. His folks lived there yet, but 
they had bought a place here and was going 
to move out to it in the spring. 

“Ts he a model of manly beauty, dark- 
complected and sweet-tempered and polite 
and the best of habits and able and willing 
to whip his weight in wildeats in a good 
cause, besides being brainy and truthful 
and honest?”’ I asks. 

“The very selfsame, identical individual 
with a few trifling exceptions,’ she says, 
showing me her dimple. ‘‘ You can’t be the 
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clever, kind-hearted, universally respected, 
loved and admired Mr. Stegg that he owes 
so much to and speaks of so highly? And 
yet when I look at you and listen to you 
talk it seems more’n likely.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” I says, ‘‘I’m him.” 

“Tell me about Edmund when you 
knew him,” she says, drawing up her chair. 
“How long ago was it?” 

I always make a point to speak well of a 
person to his friends, if I can, and I had a 
hunch that she was Edmund’s friend, in 
spite of all. When I had come to the end of 
my ability, I told her that Edmund had 
maybe forgot some of the incidents I had 
related and might deny some of the others 
out of modesty, but it was all so—or 
nearly so. 

“You men!” she says. “You always 
hang together, don’t you? I s’pose with 
all them virtues he had quite a few sweet- 
hearts?” 

I told her that was Edmund’s one fault— 
that he didn’t seem to want nothing to do 
with the fair sex. 

“’Course they pestered him a right 
smart,” I says, ‘‘but he was so discourag- 
ing that none of ’em kept it up long. No, 
ma’am; the young lunkhead, as far’s I 
know if 

Right there Edmund comein. I wouldn’t 
hardly have reckernized him, he was so 
filled out, and yet I don’t s’pose there was 
a couple of ounces of fat on him. Hard lean 
meat covering big bones and a brown- 
tanned skin clear as a girl’s over all. Nota 
kid no more—naturally. 

He stared at me a moment and then he 
ketched hold of me and like to busted my 
shoulder blades through my chest. If he 
wasn’t glad to see me, he done some good 
acting. I won’t go into all that, but after 
his wife had left us and gone to the kitchen 
to get supper, we settled down to a good 
visit. The very first thing, he leaned over 
to’rds me and asks in a whisper if I’d men- 
tioned any party by the name of Meekin 
to his wife, and when I told him what I had 
been telling her when he arrived he seemed 
a heap relieved. 

“I'd jest as soon you didn’t say nothing 
about that party,” he says. ‘Not that it 
would matter if you did, further than I’d 
have to beat your head off. I told my folks 
that I’d a little rather they didn’t mention 
that business, and they didn’t all the time 
they was here.” 

“What have you done with the rest of 
your left ear?”” I asked him, having no- 
ticed as he bent over. 

“That,” he replies, ‘‘is the penalty I paid 
for not reelizing the variety of parental 
instincts. Say, Sam, do you know who she 
is?” He jerked his thumb backward at the 
kitchen. 

“T understood that she was your wife,” I 
answers. 

“‘She’s the only daughter of Wellington 
Snape,” he says, real impressive. ‘‘ You’ve 
heard tell of him? No? Why, there’s been 
articles wrote about him in the papers. He 
was with Quantrell in the late unpleasant- 
ness and the Injuns around here used to 
call him One-Shot Snape. They got it 
right too. One tough old bird! She’s his 
daughter.” 

“He got hostile, did he?’ I asks. 

“T’ll tell you how it come,” he says. 
“When I struck this neck of the woods, I 
went to work for Ben Ashford—and, by 
the way, if you want a job, Ben’s short- 
handed now, and a fine man to work for. 
Well, there ain’t no teeming female popu- 
lation here now, and was less then, which 
suited me, all right; but there was enough 
for the boys to talk about, which was how 
come I heard of Zelia Snape. Seemed like 
not a one of all them boys had the sand to 
ride over there to her house and get ac- 
quainted with her, and it wasn’t because 
she was a revolting sight, either. 

“““Why then?’ I asked them, and they 
told me that her pa was Wellington Snape. 
I told them that was information, but it 
didn’t strike me as a reason; and then they 
told me that Wellington Snape was Quan- 
trell’s right-hand man in the recent fratri- 
cidal conflict between the Blue and the 
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Gray and that the Injuns had give him the 
title of One-Shot, account of one being all 
he found ness’ry for any one Injun. And 
they told me about a boy who had started 
out one time, in spite of warnings, to spark 
the girl and hadn’t been seen or heard of 
since. 

“T reckon it was that more’n the girl 
that got me interested. I had got my fill-up 
of girls at that particular time, and I didn’t 
care a heap whether anybody shot me or 
not. Curiosity, I reckon—which ‘is said to 
have killed a cat. Hows’ever, I told the 
boys I was a-going to drop in and pass the 
time of day with the fairy princess, and I 
done do. 

“Say, it was as easy and pleasant and 
peaceful as pie. No trouble with Quan- 
trell’s right-hand man whatsoever. I sure 
found Zelia wasn’t by no means distasteful 
to me too. I don’t say that she made it any 
too easy for me, because she didn’t; but 
Mr. W. O.-S. Snape acted like a gentleman 
and didn’t seem to think that I was so 
stuck on him that I couldn’t be real happy 
when he wasn’t around. After about ten 
minutes or so, he’d most always go out to the 
corral and fix a panel, or take his rifle and 
hunt him a deer. He was reasonable, and I 
never begrudged him the plugs of tobacco 
that he forgot to hand back to me after 
he’d sampled it, or the cigars I lavished on 
him or the help I give him once in a while 
with some little chore. 

“Tt went along thataway right through 
the fall and winter, as I wasn’t real sure at 
first that I had any heart to give, and Zelia 
wasn’t by no means certain whether she 
had, seemed like. She was about the un- 
certainest person ever kept a man guess- 
ing—right up to one lovely, balmy spring 
morning when I called right perempt’ry for 
a show-down and we finally come to a 
favorable understanding. 

“But when I spoke of breaking the news 
to Wellington, his daughter shows a heap of 
agitation. 

““‘You want to go at him powerful easy, 
Edmund,’ she says. ‘Don’t, for kind 
heaven’s sake, get gay with him. You 
know how you are, and if you get gay with 
him, something sultry will be popping 
sure.’ 

“« Al] the popping that’s going to be done 
has happened five minutes ago,’ I told her. 
‘I sure know how I are, and I know I’ve 
been told that in these here cases a man 
ought to be plain and outspoken, and I 
want you to be among those absent while 
I talk to him, man to man.’ 

“She argued quite a while on that point, 
but I wasn’t going to hide behind no girl’s 
petticoats, and I was firm; and when her 
father come in and went into the setting 
room, which also opened on the front door, 
I left her in the kitchen and throwed out my 
chest and went and braced the Red Man’s 
Scourge. 

«Mr. Snape,’ I says, ‘it becomes my 
pleasure and duty to inform you that I am 
intending to contract a matrimonial alli- 
ance with the Snape fam’ly. I'll bet that 
ain’t no startling news to you, but in case 
you thought that I might back out or stall 
on the proposition, it may be a pleasant re- 
lief to your mind to hear me declare my- 
self.’ 

«Ts that so?’ he says, sort of noncom- 
mittal. 

“« cinch,’ I replies firmly. ‘Zelia and 
me have got it all fixed up, and I told her 
I’d ask you for your blessing.’ 

““*Right clever of you to consider me, 
Edmund,’ he says. ‘But spose I object?’ 

“You wouldn’t show good sense,’ I told 
him. ‘There ain’t so many boys around here 
with the good qualities I’ve got, nor the 
wealthy parents who will be willing to 
stake me to some cows, nor the money I’ve 
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got of my own, nor my moral ¢ 
And it wouldn’t do you no gooc 
You could jest take it out in obje, 

“Having delivered them few nr 
got up on my hands and knees fr 
I had lit outside the front door, ; 
myself all over to see was any of 
broke or out of place, after whict 
around at the scenery and then at 
door, which was closed. I didn’ 
language, knowing that he was lis 
wondered if Zelia had seen me ext 
the kitchen window. And then I, 
good and mad. ao 

“T plumb forgot, that he w 
daddy and I kicked that doo 
grabbed him by his billy-goat whi 
I done that, I felt something jam 
stummick and discovered that i 
muzzle of a .45. There was jest 
for me to do, and I done it, havi 
own artillery behind; but Mr, § 
his celebrated one shot at me asI 
owned later that it was poor sh 
him. He hadn’t meant to do1 
jest graze the tip of my ear, | 
break the skin.” : 

I told Edmund that I'd wr 
certificate for perseverance an) 
wanted it. 4 

“So you went back, did you?’ 

“Why not?’ says Edmund, ‘ 
the ranch and heeled myself first, 
and I didn’t beat no drums and 
trumpets to let the old skeezicks 
I was arriving. , 

“T got the drop on him as he\ 
ing down hay to his calves andI 
to kindly explain himself. 

“He had two minds to risk ita 
anyway. I seen that. But Iw 
that gun of mine mighty stead 
ear wasn’t making me feel none t 
and maybe it showed some in 
Anyway, he didn’t make no b 
which was just as well. & 

“« Edmund,’ says he, ‘I ain’tn 
in the world to you as a son-in 
had, I’d have run you off the 
months ago, and you'd haves 
But when you come at a father i 
way you done, you’re a-violatin 
and the rules of the game. A 
Hoyle, fathers of young girls i 
hostile,’ he says, ‘and when ay 
comes around and announces 
meditating taking a man’s dau 
from him whether he likes it or 
for more than the ord’nary st 
pawing up the sod. If you had 
ing your blanket and making | 
’stid of cavorting in like you'd 
the warpath and got heap plent 
would have been different, pre 
did you ever give a thought as 
a-going to wash my dishes and ¢ 
ing and housework gen’rally for 
was gone? Now ain’t you % 
yourself?’ 7 

“«Mr. Snape,’ says I, ‘I am 
myself, and I humbly ask ye 
and though unworthy and reeli 
I’ve got to ask it, and not exp 
minute that you’ll grant what. 
of you, I ask your kind con el t 
me and Zelia to be united som 
not-too-distant future ae 
some way to get around the di 

“He heaves a deep sigh ¥ 
boots. ‘It’s hard, my dear be 
‘It’s damned hard. But my 
happiness is dear to me and - 
you don’t quit holding that gu! 
jam this here pitchfork into yo 
you want anyway? Yes, you ¢ 
and be darned to you, and you‘ 
house and tell her that if she ¢ 
self to treat her old father re 
decent, I’ll be in after a while! 


he cuckold by Miss Hortense 


kold i r a bony bird 
as it flise 

us good tidings 
{ls us no lise. 


glee. come where my love lies 
i Steven Sa 
} 


this song was rote by our dis- 
‘ittizen Steven Foster of upper 
| road and the music was of his 


sure. 
* Francis, Hobbs Clapp & Fonce 


tie reading curse you! shall not 
e Miss Lily Head 


») chorus while sheperds wached 
i} at nite 

i 
{: audiense as can sing in tune 
2d to rise and join in singing 
sutch of the audience as cannot 
) may rise but are requested not 
spoil evrything. 


a will be a reception for the 
y players and the school com- 
t: close of the concirt. 


} onts 
2 at 
Tllins 


the 

>the 
¢@ ffice 
“ 


| and 
vont 
r otto 
i quil 


q 17, 
y1es- 
«not 
laar- 


«and 
«the 
| ool 


i'st Kingston, Stratham, Hamp- 
éipton Falls. at haff past seven 
A taiken. I set next to father, 
ed and Aunt Sarah and then 

+ rest staid at home with the 
P| 
€ a lot of fellers and girls in 
} come up the iles with there 
}Programmes i thougt i shood 
y thougt how big father wood 
gnew i rote them programmes. 

two and Aunt Sarah. well i 
ee open the programmes 

reed and then to look at eech 
d father say to mother what in 
calls mother Joey you know, 
Chere. who printed this cussid 


he gave a auful gump when 
1 naim and he sed Jerusalem 
aim ever deer to me what sort 
Hare we in now and then his 
sun to shake and mothers and 

well all the peeple was gasp- 
4g My soul and body and the 
}ying mutch wirse things and 
vellered rite out laffing and you 
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never hird sutch a noise. peeple laffed and 
stamped and banged eech other on there 
backs. 

then old Woodbridge Odlin gumped up 
and sed it was a outrage to countenence 
enny sutch rybaldry and sum body, he 
woodent say who, shood be persecuted to 
the xtent of the law. well jest then Miss 
Hillary come out on the platform in her 
white dress and her red shawl and sed oh 


_deer Mr. Odlin you are rong. you shoodent 


taik it that way. i think it is the britest and 
funniest programme i have ever seen 
and i wood like to kiss the boys whitch 
maid it up and I am going to befoar i go 
home. why it is pirfectly deliteful. i have 
sung in a grate menny plaices and i always 
keep my programmes but this is the best 
one i ever saw and when a entertainment 
starts with evrybody good natured and 
amused it is sure to be a good entertain- 
ment and if we musicians can do our part 
haff as well as Chadwick and Shute, bles 
them, have done theirs it will be wirth 
hearing. 


wel then the peeple laffed and stamped 
and claped there hands and the ladies 
waived there hankerchifs as Miss Hillary 
made a curtsy and went back to the dress- 
ing room. 

then Edward Piper come out and bowed 
and played splendid and the peeple stamped 
and claped and he had to come back and 
play anuther peace. 

then misters Francis Hobbs Clapp and 
Fonce sung there Hart and Rowe song and 
they had to come back and sing it over. 

well when it was Charlie Gerrish tirn to 
play he come out and held up his violin. it 
was all smashed to peaces and was held to- 
gether by the strings and looked like a ded 
hen. 

then Charlie sed that in the xcitement 
over the programmes he had been carless 
enuf to leeve it on a seet and Mister Fogg 
our well gnew stable keeper whitch weigs 
350 pounds had set on it. he sed a man of 
Mister Foggs size and good sence shood 
have gnew it woodent fit him. then Charlie 
bowed and walked off and the peeple 
nerely dide laffing. but they was sorry for 
the axident. 


then Keene and Cele sung. i was proud 
of them. they never sung better in their 
lifes and when they finished the peeple 
maid them come back and they sung an- 
uther peace oar the brite and sparkling 
water and then they had to come out 2 
times and bow. 

father was rite when he told Lily Head 
there woodent be a dry ey in the room when 
she read beautifull snow. gosh she done it 
splendid and they clapped so long that she 
come out and read the dialogue between 
Lady Teezle and Sir Peter. first she was 
Sir Peter and then she was Lady Teezle and 
if you shet your eys you wood have thougt 
there was 2 peeple there talking. then Miss 
Hibbard she come out and had to sing 2 
peaces befoar they wood let her stop. 

well when Miss Hillary come out she be- 
gun to laff and sed under the surcumstances 
she thougt she had augt to change her song 
and evrybody laffed and clapped. then she 
sung hark hark the lark and then there is a 
green hill far away and the audiense kep on 
clapping and stamping but she only sung 2 


Keene and Cele Sung There Duetts and Charley Sed it Beat the Devil How They Cood Sing So Good 


peaces and come out 3 times and bowed. 
then the glee of old Steve Foster was sung 
and evryone clapped and stamped again and 
Lily Head was called out again and again, 
when she come out to read curse you! shall 
not ring tonite. 

well when the last peace was sung Ed- 
ward Piper who had played the piano for 
all the singers xcept Keene and Cele had 
asted Cele to play with him and they both 
played the piano and the peeple hollered 
Piper Piper Piper and he had to stand up 
and bow and then he maid Cele stand up 
two. 

well after the concirt we all stood up in 
front with old Joe Hilliard and old William 
Perry Molton and old Gnatt Shute and 
peeple come up and shook hands with evry- 
body and sed it was the best concirt they 
ever hird in town and the best readings 
and the best programmes. me and Pozzy 
tride to shin out but they grabbed us by 
the gnap of the neck and maid us stand up 
with the musicians. 

and what do you think. Miss Hillary 
done jest what she sed she was going to do 
and kep her wird. 
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CHADWICK & SHUTE, GOB PRINTERS 


Dec. 18, 186— Thursday. today old Joe 
Hilliard gave me and Pozzy $5 dollars to 
devide. 

itook $2 dollars and gave Pozzy $2 dol- 
lars and we gave Bug $1 dollar for the 
time he had been a pardner and for the fites 
he and Pozzy had whitch cheered us up 
verry mutch for our hard wirk. 


Editor’s Note—This is the fifth of a series of 
sketches by Mr. Shute. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 


The Pleasure Drive 


ARS pinned back and my glaring 
eye 

Fixed on the roadway, swift I fly. 

Foot on the gas bears ruthless down; 

Hand on the wheel, and the roadway 
brown 

Streaming to meet me, on I go, 

Hitting up sixty-five miles or so— 
Was that a townl? 

I couldn’t tell you to save my soul; 

But it was a town 
or a telephone 
pole. 


Children scream 
and dogs ki- 
yi; 

Old hens utter 
shrieksand fly 

Over the fence 
when I whiz 
by. 


My scared pas- 
sengers, white 
as death, 

Hang to the car 
and hold their 
breath; 

Fault isn’t mine 
if they’re pet- 
rified— 

We’ve come out 
for a pleasure 


ride. 

Foot on the gas 
andahandon 
the wheel— 

Oh, what a crazy 
joy I feel! 

Well, here we 
are— 

Fill up the tank 
and the water, 
and then 

Back like a run- 
away comet 
again. 


My scared pas- 
sengers heave 
profound 

Grateful sighs when they reach the ground, 

Thanking me for the lovely drive; 

Thanking God they are still alive. 


I made tt in three and a quarter flat; 
For a pleasure drive they won’t beat that! 


What did I see? Why, a bunch of glass 

Just this side of the Briggs by-pass, 

And a bump and a dip that a hayseed 
fool 

Put in the road at the Smithville school; 

And a traffic cop—you’d have got a laugh! 

I missed him barely an inch and a half! 


No, I saw no blossoms and heard no 
bees, 

No spring winds rustling among the 
trees, 

No fields of clover or cricket’s song, 

No waterfalls as I went along. 

A fine day? Honestly, I don’t know; 

Busy, making the old bus go— 
Dow’t be a boob! 

These things didn’t occur to me; 

This was a pleasure drive, you see. 

—Lowell Otus Reese. 
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Ex-United States Sena- 
tor Wm. Alden Smith, 
Chairman of the Board 
of Directors, Grand Rap- 
ids Savings Bank, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan 


BY AYN ieee: 


“Celotex houses make 
good loans. They are 
sound inside and out; 
inexpensive to maintain 
and long-lived.” 


Frank B. Hunter, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana 


AIR? COHah EE VC T 


“The first essential of a 
good house is good 
shelter. Shelter is insula- 
tion. Celotex is practical 
insulation. I urge its use 
in every building.” 


G. A. Kelly, President, 
G. A. Kelly Co., Real- 
tors, Flint, Michigan 


Reveal Ome 
“Five years hence an 
uninsulated home will 
be hard to sell. Now 
that Celotex has made 
insulation possible at al- 
most no extra cost, we 
would not think of build- 
ing without it.” 


J. T. Johnson of the 
Holm-JohnsonCo., Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota 


BRUTAL D_WEOR 


“We urge the use of 
Celotex in every house 
we build. It does more 
than insulate, it makes 
the house stronger—and 
at such little cost.” 
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In five years the house that leaks hea 
winter or absorbs heat in summer wil 
out of date 7: eae Cie 


— nobody will want to live in such a hor 
— nobody will want to buy or rent such a hor 
— nobody will think of building such a hor 


The leading authorities in the building field agree that 
the practice of building heat-leaking houses 1s soon to 
end. Perhaps in four years, or even three, heat-leaking 
houses will be shunned, or remodeled or on the mar- 
ket as “bargains.” 


What “heat-leaking” means 


No matter how solidly a house is built it will leak 
heat if it contains merely the ordinary building ma- 
terials. For wood, brick, plaster and concrete offer 
slight resistance to the passage of heat. It is this thing 
of heat leaking out in winter and leaking in in summer 
that Celotex Insulating Lumber prevents. 


How Celotex prevents heat-leaking 


Celotex is a special lumber made from cane fibre (the 
longest and toughest vegetable fibre obtainable) by a 
process which cost millions of dollars to perfect. It 
has properties found in no natural wood. 


PLASTER 


Celotex stops heat because it contains millions of 
sealed air cells (the best insulation known). Celotex 
stops wind and moisture. Celotex deadens sound. 
Thus Celotex brings comfort and economy never to 
be found in houses of ordinary construction. 


While winter roars outside, Celotex keeps the house 
warm as toast. It protects health. No more cold cor- 
nersand draughty floors! And year after year Celotex 
saves about onetthird of the fuel bill. 


BUILD FC 
WINTER WAI 
SUM MERCO 


It makes a refreshing difference in temperature 
Ordinary building 


through sweltering summer days and nights. 


Celotex also makes a stronger, more durable house 
— because it is much stronger than wood in wall 
sections. It is the only effective insulating material 
which provides this greater strength in the house 
walls and is not an extra item in the building. 


do not stop heat. 
Celotex does stop 
an effectiveness th 
that of wood, eight 
of plaster board, tu 
that of solid br 
twenty-five times th 
concrete. 


Build wit! 
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¢ to it that the stranger did not 
; buying a suit of clothes or an 
ye same thing happened daily 
i|lley, as the song pluggers, from 
sjorning until late at night, stood 
of their respective publishing 
jag for singers to come along, 
yuld grab them by the arm and 
| 0 the music studios. There was 
¢2e the singers entered the block, 
ith a dozen songs crammed into 
e|and the singers’ promises ring- 
» luggers’ ears, assuring them 
‘aithfully sing their composi- 
" song plugger had his own 
i iends who very often stood by 
€ thick and thin, until some 
rising plugger would offer the 
-money, and then he would 
iigionce. There was keen 
1. g among the publishing houses 
’ The publishers were continu- 
yof the scrapping between the 
use of their stealing one an- 
 ngers. 
1 Street was then the Mecca 
g luggers as well as the publish- 
9. as the lamps were lit they 
rind Tony Pastor’s, that being 
arters, where usually all the 
| be found, if not at their hotels 
i; houses close by. It was a 
y; any night to see the pluggers, 
_ full of professional copies, 
1 rs on the street and lead them 
tamp-post, where the plugger 
song from a professional copy. 
~not how many people were 
f time. “Anything to land a 
< heir motto. 
aor was very lenient to the 
pluggers, as well as to the pub- 
ing them to go back of the 
| mes to interview the singers, 
nn Henderson, at the door, a 
wre than twenty years, passed 
«. into the theater through the 
12. 


h Tin Pan Alleyites 


ywere the song pluggers the 
heir firms, but also the heads 
“4s were out doing their bit at 
1. Not only did they hustle in 
tb publishing houses during 
as soon as they were through 
nner their work started all 
‘night. On that street you 
\ king nightly Ed Marks and. 
foe Stern; Kerry Mills, the 
9's, Pat Howley, Harry Von 
‘eyer Cohen. They all kept 
: open for a singer or an or- 


to use their compositions. 
themselves were never lone- 
2 days. They certainly had 
e of it, as the pluggers and 
(them up with cigars, drinks 
111 kinds without any cost to 
a singer’s board bill was paid 
/new trunk, together with a 
‘It, was purchased by the firm 
she singer was exploiting so 
ir could accept an engagement 
; city. The publishers spent 
freely, as their slogan was, 
ad everything to land a hit.” 
0 set Tules, no combination of 
© music publishers’ associa- 
do as you please, everybody 
d the devil take the hindmost. 
ie were really friendly — 
*|passed the time of day. The 
30 keen. So it went on for sev- 
its came and hits went. New 
me and some of the old pub- 
yted. Gradually they moved 
‘ll of them located in what is 
: Roaring Forties, and as far up 
t and Broadway. If 
f district should move farther 
years to come, you will find 
Irs located close by, as the 
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vaudeville and musical-comedy theaters 
depend on the popular-song publishers for 
their music, and it is only natural that they 
must be in close contact with each other. 

While still correspondent for the New 
York paper, I called upon the manager of a 
minstrel company showing at the Bijou 
Theater. I was introduced to a short slim 
chap, the youngest manager I had ever 
met. He looked to me to be about fourteen 
years of age. 

“Say,’’ said I, “are you really the man- 
ager of this show?”’ 

“What’s the matter with me?” said he. 

“Nothing. I thought the boys were 
joshing me.” 

I met him several times afterward with 
other shows. He was always so busy that 
he never had time to talk with one for two 
minutes at a time. While he was talking 
with one he would suddenly scoot off like a 
shot. Years afterward I did a great deal of 
business with this little fellow and his 
brothers. This young manager was Sam 
Shubert. I never dreamed at our first meet- 
ing how closely we would be associated 
later on. 


The Show Girl Makes Her Bow 


When I located in New York my ambi- 
tion was to publish a musical show so as to 
get my name on the map as a full-fledged 
music publisher. I had published the music 
of a small musical show running at the time 
in Chicago under the management of Leo 
Teller, now manager of the Broadway 
Theater, Brooklyn. The book was by Addi- 
son Burkhart and the music by Raymond 
Hubbell, called Chow Chow. The show 
contained some very catchy musical num- 
bers. 

Remembering Sam Shubert, I called to 
see him at his New York office, where he 
cordially greeted me and introduced me to 
his brothers, Lee and Jake. I told them all 


about the little musical show which was | 


running in Chicago. They asked if I had 
any of the songs with me, to which I replied 
that I had. My manager, Meyer Cohen, 
immediately opened up a roll of music and 


sang several of them, which seemed to in- 


terest all the Shubert boys. 

Sam said to Jake, ‘Run on to Chicago, 
look the show over and report back.”’ 

Jake was about seventeen years of age at 
that time, and I laughed to think that a 
young kid like Jake could report upon the 
merits of any show. He went, all right, and 
his answer was to sign it up, as it looked 
good. AsI controlled the publishing rights, 
we made the arrangement with the pro- 
prietors of the show and with the author 
and composer on a royalty basis. Sam told 
me he thought it would be wise to have the 
author and composer come to New York 
and consult with them, as he wanted them 
to fix the entire show up and have it re- 
written for a Broadway production. 

I sent for Hubbell and Burkhart and 
took them over to see the Shuberts, who 
laid out the plans for them. The boys 
worked faithfully upon the book and added 
several new songs. This was the Shuberts’ 
first big musical production and was the 
first advent of the show girl. It was to 
open at the Casino Theater. They were go- 
ing to spend a fortune, so the papers said. 
At the time nearly $50,000 was a fortune 
for a musical show. 

Among the artists were Fay Templeton, 
Helene Lord and Arthur Dunn, the come- 
dian. The late Arthur Weld was the leader 
of the orchestra. 
was an instantaneous success, renamed 
The Runaways. After playing through the 
season it was sent on the road, where it 
duplicated its New York success. Many of 
the songs became big hits. One of them 
I specially recall, as sung by Arthur Dunn, 
A Kiss for Each Day in the Week. My 
Susanna from Habana was a hit also. 

My reason for taking the plunge and 
moving my main office from Milwaukee to 


nap”’—Use Drano 


The show opened and | 
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When that lazy drain 


takes an “after dinner 


Dinner dishes piled up in the sink! Housework delayed! All 
because the kitchen drain chose your busiest hour to take an 
‘after dinner nap.’’ And poke and prod as you will, you sim- 
ply cannot start it flowing freely again. 


Drano was made for situations like this. Just pour in Drano, 
add water, then watch it bubble and boil as it dissolves grease, 
lint, soapy refuse, or other obstructing matter. Almost before 
you know it, the drain is all cleared out. 


And a little Drano poured down the drains every week or 
two will prevent drain trouble altogether. Use it freely in 
kitchen, laundry and bathroom—it positively will not harm 
porcelain, enamel or plumbing. 


Other Uses for Drano 


Pour Drano down the refrigerator drain-pipe 
every week—it cleanses and sterilizes. Use it 
to clean and deodorize the garbage can. Soak 
encrusted baking dishes, pots, pans, glass oven- 
ware—anything but aluminum—in a solution 
of Drano, and they will come out clean and 
shining. 


To Clean Grease- 
encrusted pots 
and pans 


Dissolve one table- 
spoonful of Drano in 
enough water to cover 
utensil in a dishpan. 
Stir with a spoon. Im- 
merse article until 
clean. Rinse thor- 


oughly. ] 


,f 


Drano 


TRADE d REG. U. 8. PAT OFF. 


Cleans and Opens 
Drains 25¢ 


Buy a can today at your grocery, drug, or 
hardware store. Or send 25c for a full-sized 
can. Express charges additional outside of the 
United States and Canada. The Drackett 
Chemical Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Don’t go after that bite 
hammer and tongs 


No use jumping on your poor suffering 
pipe! No use yanking at imaginary teeth, 
even if they do bite your tongue half off! 
No use drilling and scraping and scraping 
and drilling! 


There’s nothing wrong with your old 
pipe ... He hasn’t a tooth in his head. 
But if he had wisdom teeth and a tongue 
he’d probably pull some “biting sarcasm” 
about the tobacco you use. 


For nine times out of ten “bite” comes 
from finely cut tobacco . . . tobacco that’s 
too finely cut for a pipe. It burns too fast. 
It smokes too hot. 


But fill your old pipe with Granger. 
End all his woe. Granger is mellowed by 
Wellman’s old 1870 method. And what's 
even more important it’s cut for pipes, 
and pipes only! Its larger flakes burn 
slower and make the coolest, smoothest 
tobacco you ever put in your pipe. 


GRANGER 
ROUTE ut 


The half-pound vac- 
uum tin is forty-five 
cents, the heavy foil 
package ten cents 


© Peeters srr eT ee 


GRANGER 


a | 


Granger is made by the Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company 
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New York was on account of a letter I re- 
ceived from Robert Grau, brother of Mau- 
rice Grau, then manager of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, in which he asked me to 
write a song for the celebrated diva Adelina 
Patti for her coming American farewell con- 
cert tour. 

After receiving that letter I took a run 
to New York to meet Mr. Grau and find 
out what kind of song would please the 
eminent artist. It was a well-known fact 
that outside of Suwanee River and Home, 
Sweet Home she had never sung a popular 
song by an American composer. He asked 
me to spend the night with him at his home 
in New Rochelle so that he could talk it over 
with me. I gladly accepted his kind invita- 
tion and met his charming wife and daughter. 

“What is your idea,” said I, “for a 
song?”’ 

““Well,’’ said Mr. Grau, “‘it’s going to be 
her last farewell. I doubt if she will ever 
appear in this country again. It must bea 
song that will touch the hearts of her audi- 
ence—simple and sympathetic.” 

“T like that title,’”’ said I. 

“What title?”’ said Grau. 

“The one you have just mentioned—The 
Last Farewell.” 

“By Jove,” said he, ‘‘that isn’t bad!” 

That night when I repaired to my room 
I asked Mr. Grau to supply me with pencils 
and paper, as I intended writing the song 
that night. In the morning after breakfast 
we repaired to the music room, where I 
played The Last Farewell, to the great sur- 
prise of Mr. and Mrs. Grau and their 
daughter. They said it was just the song 
for the diva. 

Mr. Grau said, “‘I intend leaving next 
month for Paris, where I am to meet her, 
and then will spend a week with her at her 
castle, Craig-y-nos, and I will cable you 
her reply as to whether she will sing your 
song.” 

I told him I intended moving to New 
York and making my headquarters there, 
and would spend the summer at Long 
Branch, and he made note of my address. 
I had rented two floors in a new build- 
ing at 31 West Thirty-First Street, next 
to Muschenheim’s restaurant, called the 
Arena. In two weeks I was settled and 
ready to do business. I closed my office in 
Twenty-Highth Street, located then in Tin 
Pan Alley, to the surprise of all the other 
publishers, as Thirty-First Street was sup- 
posed to be very far uptown at that time. 


Pete Dailey’s Daily Joke 


I certainly enjoyed myself at Long 
Branch, especially so as Pete Dailey, who 
was the leading comedian of the Weber & 
Fields Music Hall, together with his wife, 
was a guest at the hotel where I was stay- 
ing. We were together continuously and 
I confided to Pete about the song for the 
diva. He laughed heartily and said I stood 
as much chance of inducing Patti to sing 
one of my songs as he had of being engaged 
by the Metropolitan Opera Company in 
place of Jean de Reszke, and at that my 
heart fell. 

“Well, Pete,” said I, ‘‘I have nothing to 
lose and everything to gain. If she does not 
sing it I’ll be just as well off. If she does 
sing it, it will be a feather in my cap.” 

Every morning at breakfast Pete would 
say, ‘‘Have you heard from Patsy? Any 
wires or cables?” 

I was compelled to smile, and my reply 
was always, ‘“‘No, Pete, not yet, but soon.” 

The laugh was soon to be on Pete. One 
morning a cablegram from Paris was handed 
to me. For a moment before opening it I 


eagerly opened it and read: | 


“Patti sang Farewell concert 
success. Will positively sing it 


tour. Congratulations. i 
“cc RoBER' 
I rushed over to Pete’s rom 
shaving. I ran in and slapped 
back, yelling like a Coman 
“Who’s loony now?” flashang 
gram before his eyes. “Read 
pessimist!”’ I cried. » 
His pleasure almost equ 
“‘Charles,’’ he said, “honestly. 
late you from the bottom of m 
Dear old Pete, how I loved a 
him! 2 
Patti’s Last Fareu 


I shall never forget the day t 
Patti arrived in New York an 
the Savoy Hotel. I received 
call on Sunday morning fron 
that the diva wished to see me 
to open the following night | 
Hall. That morning, when Iai 
hotel, there was a mob trying tc 
a glimpse of the famous diva. 
my name was announced she 
word to have me come up. T] 
least a dozen maids, butlers, 
other servants fussing aroun 
trunks, taking out her variot 
and things. Reporters from ey 
New York crowded the hall. B 
strom, her husband, stood int 
with a smile, saying that the diy 
see anyone until the next morn) 
o’clock. The baron escorted 
suite and I was introduced to 
Patti, who greeted me with | 
hands, just as though she hac 
all her life. I was taken aback 
at the cordiality of her receptic 
pected to meet a haughty queel 
a bright, sprightly, dark-haired 
as simple and unaffected asa ¢ 

“Mr. Harris,” said she, “yo 
beautiful. It makes me so sa 
I sing it. Listen to these lines 

She sat down at the piano an 
sang the song over for me, and 
entranced, as never in my ex] 
I heard a song sung with su 
Patti gave to my simple little 

I had engaged seats for the ¢ 
house was packed from pit to ¢ 
many of the audience present | 
the diva sing when she was i 
Her pianist, Signor Sapeo, wh 
her for many years, was her 
that night. She sang her 1 
songs of bygone days—Home, 
‘and Suwanee River—and still 
clamored for more; and at le 
down to the footlights, stret 
hands to the audience as thoug 
to clasp them all to her brea 
The Last Farewell. You coul 
a pin drop in that vast audien: 
was not a dry eye in the hou 
had finished. ’ 

A few years later I met P: 
Karlsbad in one of the large g 
saw me and beckoned me to 
which I did. Both she an 
greeted me most cordially. 
with them for almost an hour 

“The baron will bring you 
of myself, which I wish you tc 
my compliments,” she said. 

I treasure this photograph t 
one of my most cherished pos 


Editor’s Note—This is the fifth of 
cles by Mr. Harris. The next will ap 
issue. he 


if 
pd 


‘4s the not very popular one of 
ustomers’ straw hats. 

¢e night Ben Lee came to Mrs. 
td I heard him say, ‘Rosa- 
le ready to go into the ring in 


vind? Who is Rosamund?’ 
Springer. ‘Your wife?’ 

yell!’ Ben Lee’s scorn was 
jsamund is the big girl.’ 

- name isn’t Rosamund,’ pro- 
i Springer. ‘That’s an absurd 
elephant. Rosamund!’ 

ne,’ said Ben Lee—and I was 
i the amount of dignity the 
yle could muster—‘is Rosa- 
befond Lee, and I’d like to see 
| her anything else.’ 
inger laughed, and Rosamund 
}samund. 
igly, Ben Lee made good his 
ine day he took Rosamund 


the big top and worked with 
dn’t use a hook. He didn’t 
o make her learn tricks. He 
aher. As she was both clumsy 
it took a lot of talking. But 
s patient—when dealing with 
ind sure enough Rosamund 
i the ring, and bowed, and beat 
carried Ben aloft in her trunk. 
Rosamund improved and be- 
i civilized member of society, 


\ 


nt downhill. He became less 
yer, less and less dependable, 
ie) impossible. Jessie Springer 
mg as she could—longer. Ben 
friend in the troupe, and that 
ind. I must say this for him: 
ober, he never let her miss a 
y1e was a nuisance to everyone 
{| show, and finally he did some- 
{finished him. I suppose you 
(7 blame him for what he did. 
1) me a bit ironic that he was 
egress for doing the only really 
}ig he’d done in years. What 
was to fall in love with Mrs. 
‘ier. 
3) was good-hearted and liked to 
pe her family, and was decent 
#t to everyone, even Ben. A 
. went to his head. He be- 
¢€. When my best white shirts 
dappear, and the tents began to 
sweet Spirits of Lily of the 
iat a barrel—I feared the 


n I saw Ben Lee shamefacedly 
(1 a barber shop in Paragould, 
,|ipped, powdered, scented and 
fger nails aglow; and when I 
1) he had actually begun to drink 
vh more, I knew the worst. To 
}> follies, Ben Lee was adding 
folly of falling in love with 


‘attainable, a lady who could 
‘oose from a dozen prosperous 
me circus men, if by chance 
4 a second mate, which she 
/dnot. Her experience with the 
ee who was a weak and 
1:leon of a man, had given her a 
¢ of Mr. Springer’s sex. 
/aite openly intimated that men 
right as acrobats, but that as 
1e could not see them with a 
| owerful telescope. A woman, 
lown to remark, expects love, 
i. steadfastness, and in these 
,e declared, men are markedly 
0 it was plain to all of us that 
ic-minded Ben Lee, who was 
lchritude, and whose virtues 
ved on the head of a pin with a 
'S engaged in a lost cause from 
He must have guessed his case 
38; nevertheless he displayed 
‘ ris tie persistency. He pro- 
essie Springer in Bettendorf, 
4n Rapids, Iowa; Mason City, 
tha, Kansas; Hannibal, Mis- 
00, Nebraska; Drumright, 
and just about every place we 
) ne rejected him in all those 
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(Continued from Page 9) 


places, and in Minot, North Dakota, she 
both rejected him and fired him. I wit- 
nessed the scene. Jessie Springer was nice 
enough about it. 

“*Understand, Ben,’ she said, ‘I hate to 
have to do this. I sort of like you, which 
gives you an idea how good-natured I am. 
But enough of you is too much for me. 
Time and again I told you to quit pester- 
ing me. Did you quit? Not you! I’m not 
in the market for a husband, and if I was, 
what makes you think I’d pick you? It’s 
bad enough to have you around the show 
as an elephant man. You’re swell with 
elephants, I grant that. But I don’t hap- 
pen to be an elephant. Where did you get 
the idea you’d make a good husband? 
What have you to offer?’ 

““*Well’—began Ben Lee, and gulped 
and scratched his head, and gave it up. 
Then, a ray of hope illumining his gloom— 
‘well, anyhow, I’m a man.’ 

“Tn the first place,’ said Jessie Springer, 
‘I have as much use for a man as Rosa- 
mund has for a bicycle. In the second 
place, I’ve seen better men than you made 
out of sand at Compo Beach. You a man? 
That’s a laugh. I hate to say it, Ben, but 
I don’t see anything very manly about you. 
Just name one single thing, will you?’ 

‘Ben Lee stood looking helplessly at her. 
He couldn’t think of a thing. 

““*T’q—I’d reform,’ he said. 

““*Ben,’ said Jessie Springer firmly, ‘I 
don’t want a husband, reformed or un- 
reformed, and I particularly don’t want 
you. You’ve given me no peace for weeks. 
So I’m going to have to ask you to quit the 
show. A good elephant man like you can 
always get a job.’ 

“Ben Lee looked at his feet and said, 
in a subdued voice, ‘I didn’t mean no 
harm. I just couldn’t help it. I guess I 
was a sucker to fall so hard for you, but I 
done it. And I guess if you want to give 
me the air, there ain’t nothing I can do but 
take it.’ Then he stiffened. ‘What about 
Rosamund?’ he said. 

““*She’ll be all right,’ answered Jessie 
Springer. ‘I’ve got a good new elephant 
man to take charge of her.’ 

“6 Who?’ 

“Max Klinger.’ 

“Ben Lee snorted. ‘Him an elephant 
man? Klinger? Say, that bozo couldn’t 
teach a rabbit to eat carrots. He’s : 

“Jessie Springer interrupted him. ‘Max 
Klinger behaves himself, anyhow,’ she 
said. ‘And he can handle Rosamund all 
right, now that she is trained.’ 

“Ben Lee looked as if he were about to 
break into tears. ‘Yes,’ he said brokenly, 
‘Rosamund is good—now. She'll do her 
stuff. Say, Mrs. Springer, couldn’t 
you let me stay? I’ll keep away from you, 
honest I will.’ 

““T’m afraid not, Ben,’ said Jessie 
Springer. ‘You promised all that before. 
The show is too small to hold both you and 
me. Besides, I’ve hired Klinger. No, 
you'll have to go.’ 

“* All right,’ said Ben Lee. ‘You’re the 
boss. But see that you take good care of 
Rosamund.’ A flash of spirit came on him. 
“And let me warn you,’ he said, ‘if that big 
Dutchman doesn’t use Rosamund right, 
I’ll come down and tear his gizzard out.’ 

“«T’ll be responsible for Rosamund,’ 
Jessie Springer assured him. ‘Now run 
along, Ben. Good-by.’ 

“She held out her hand. I felt sorry for 
Ben Lee. He was no good, but he was 
suffering. 

“*Tt’s all right,’ he said. ‘I guess I been 
a fool. No hard feelings. Good-by.’ He 
gave her hand a quick shake. ‘If you don’t 
mind,’ he said, ‘I’d like to say good-by to 
Rosamund.’ 

“They tell me he sat up all that night 
talking to Rosamund. In the morning he 
was gone. 

“We traveled on our way, playing to 
good crowds through Nebraska and Colo- 
rado. Rosamund, after moping for a week, 
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Europe 
on your own. 


ships and 
enjoy the 


best 


cuisine 


HE SIX SHIPS that comprise 
the United States Lines fleet 


are your own ships—operated by 
United States Government. 
They offer you a travel service to 
Europe that is unsurpassed for 
comfort and for money value. 
They offer you the finest cuisine 
on the North Atlantic. Read down 
this column and plan your sum- 
mer vacation NOW. 


To Europe and back 


for $170 special 
round trip rate 


Tourist III Cabin accommodations 
on United States Lines ships pro- 
vide economical travel at its best. 
Commodious two, four and six 
berth staterooms and comfortable 
public rooms. Music, dancing and 
deck sports. Excellent food. One 
way rates from $95 according to 
ship selected. 


To Europe for $140 


For this modest sum you can trav- 
el on the S. S. REPUBLIC, or for 
$145 on the S. S. AMERICA, S. S. 
PRESIDENT HARDING or the 
S. S. PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 
They are the finest American type 
cabin liners, each offering you the 
freedom of the entire ship. 


For $136.25 you can enjoy the real, 


solid, homey comfort of Second 
Cabin on that great favorite, the 
S. S. GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
Second Cabin on the huge S. S. 
LEVIATHAN costs but $147.50. 


To Europe for $231 


This is the First Class minimum 
rate aboard the S. S. GEORGE 
WASHINGTON, whose distinc 
tive American atmosphere has en- 
deared it to thousands. 


First class aboard the S. S. 


LEVIATHAN,, flagship of the fleet, 
and the most famous ship in the 


world, from $290. 


Get complete information now 


* * * 


from your local steamship ticket 
agent or write to address below. 


All rates quoted above are minimum. First 
class rates quoted are effective April 1st. Rates 
are lower now. Regular sailings from New 
York to Cobh (Queenstown), Plymouth, South- 
ampton, Cherbourg and Bremen. 


General Offices: 
45 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 
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BEFORE using Rut- 
land Patching Plaster. 
It’s easy to apply. 


made good 
as new 


OU can make a permanent patch 

that will not crack, crumble or 
fall out, if you use Rutland Patch- 
ing Plaster. It will not shrink as 
plaster of paris 
shrinks. You can 
paint or paper over 
it without shellac- 
ing and the patch 
will not ‘‘spot’’ 
through. 


A few of its 
many other uses 
Mending outside 
stucco or cement 
walls. 

Pointing brick 


work. 

Closing mouse or 
rat holes. 
Sealing small 
cracks where in- 
sects or vermin 
enter. 

As a mortar to 
hold loose tiles in 
bathroom walls or 
floors. 


Anyone can use 
Rutland Patching 
Plaster and get per- 
fect results. It comes 
in handy cartons all 
ready touse. Justadd 
water and apply. 
Quick and handy! 


Paint, wall-paper 
and hardware stores 
sellit. If your dealer 
hasn’t it, mail cou- 
pon. We willsend youa 
2\6 |b. cartonand you 
can pay the postman 
30c plus postage up- 
on delivery. Rutland 
Fire Clay Co., Dept. 
B11, Rutland, Vt. 


RUTLAND FIRE CLAY | CO. | 
Dept. B11, Rutland, Vermont 


Send me 314 lb. carton of Rutland Plaster. | | 
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N°BLU 
FOR WINDSHIELD 


Apply Twice a Year 
NO-BLUR on your windshield 


> Apply 
Better Than 


every six months and you are always 
a Windshield ready for Jupiter Pluvius. Whether 
Wiper spring showers or drenching downpours, 


NO-BLUR assures perfect vision 
through the ENTIRE windshield. 
NO-BLUR is absolutely transparent— 
cannot be seen on your windshield. One 
application lasts six months—will not 
wear or wash off. Even though your 
car is equipped with a mechanical 
windshield wiper you will welcome the added 


safety and convenience of being able to see 
clearly through the entire windshield instead of 
a scant semi-circle. NQ-BLUR comes complete 


It’s Dangerous with cloths for applying. At your accessory 


and Nerve- dealer's or sent postpaid to any address upon re- 
Racking to Drive ceipt of $1.00. The best dollar you ever spent. 
“Blindfolded” STANDARD SALES CO., Distributor 
Like This. Memphis, Tenn., Dept. S. 


for Your Radio 
—Aerial Booters 


Easy to Attach. Thousands in 


Use. Longer Distance. Greater 
Volume. Saves Batteries. Results 
Guaranteed or Money Refunded. 


At your dealer’s or send $1.00 for sample. 
Reference — any bank. 


THE Q-R-S Music Co. 
306 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
PATENTS BOOKLET FREE 
HIGHEST REFERENCES 


BEST RESULTS PROMPTNESS ASSURED 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 644 G St., Washington, D.C. 
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behaved fairly well after Ben Lee left. 
That is, she didn’t pull any rough stuff. 
But she was sullen and tried to balk at 
some of her tricks, and the burly Klinger, 
who did his talking to elephants with a bull 
whip and a prong, had to use strong meas- 
ures more than once. She went through 
the repertoire Ben Lee had taught her, 
grudgingly, but she went through it; she 
was afraid not to. 

“It was in Greeley, Colorado, that things 
went wrong with Rosamund. The regular 
finale of her act was a triumphal march 
about the ring, holding Klinger high above 
her in her curled trunk, while our band did 
its loudest with Hail to the Chief. That 
evening Rosamund hurried through her 
tricks. Then she picked Klinger up, bore 
him halfway round the ring, stopped and 
tossed him twenty feet through the air into 
the spectators. Luckily he bounced off a 
particularly fat spectator and wasn’t much 
hurt. Hedrove Rosamund into her box car 
and chastised her. Meekly she accepted 
his blows. Shejust stood there, mumbling, 
twitching and rolling her eyes. I remem- 
bered the demise of Malachi and I was 
alarmed. The veterinarian confirmed my 
fears. 

“You never can tell about an elephant,’ 
he said, ‘but it looks to me as if Rosamund 
is through. Queer brutes, they are. When 
they make up their mind they don’t want 
to live, they just up and die. You can’t 
argue with them. They take a one-way 
ticket to the happy hunting ground and 
kiss the world good-by. I’ll do what I can. 
Can you suggest anything, Klinger?’ 

“The trainer shrugged helpless shoulders. 

““*Well elephants I know a little,’ he said. 
‘Sick elephants I don’t know at all. Better 
let her die. She was no good anyhow.’ 

“The vet gave her a dozen pills, big as 
soda biscuits, but Rosamund’s breathing 
grew feebler. She was dying on her feet, 
the way elephants do. She lingered on 
through the night and through the next 
day. There was so much of her it took her 
a long time to expire. Toward dusk her 
knees were sagging and we waited for the 
end. 

“Don’t ask me to explain how it hap- 
pened. I’m merely telling you it did. On 
the evening of the second day we were 
gathered about Rosamund in her car—she 
almost filled it, so we had to crowd in the 
doorway—expecting the next faint breath 
to be her last, when the door slid open 
violently and Ben Lee came in. I don’t be- 
lieve in telepathy myself, but how are you 
going to explain why Ben Lee suddenly left 
a bums’ lodging house in Kansas City and 
beat his way on the blind baggage to the 
town where Springer’s Spectacle was play- 
ing? Ben had obviously seen hard times 
since he left us; he was dirty and tattered. 
He didn’t say a word to us. He shoved 
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Klinger to one side and walked up and put 
his arm around Rosamund’s trunk. 

““*Hello, lady,’ he said in that curious 
voice he used only when speaking to her. 
‘What’s wrong with my big girl? Ben’s 
here. Come on, Rosie, give him a smile.’ 
Rosamund stopped rolling her eyes. I saw 
in them that she knew him. ‘It’s all 
right, Rosie,’ said Ben Lee softly. ‘Ben 
didn’t desert you. They sent him away. 
But he came back. Easy, baby, easy. 
Everything’s all right now.’ 

“The vet touched him on the shoulder. 
‘I’m afraid it’s no use, Ben,’ he said. ‘She’s 
done for.’ 

“Ben Lee turned toward us and that 
funny face of his was fierce and tender at 
the same time. 

“*Clear out, the lot of you!’ he said. 
‘There ain’t nobody can do a thing for 
Rosie—nobody but me.’ 

““Somehow, as he looked at us, it seemed 
to us a good idea not to interfere with him; 
we all simultaneously decided to clear out 
and leave him alone with Rosamund. We 
were edging toward the door when Jessie 
Springer came in. 

“*Ts she gone yet?’ she asked. Then she 
saw Ben Lee. Now Jessie Springer is one 
of those women of iron, who when she tells 
a man to go, he’d better stay gone. 

““Ben Lee,’ she cried, ‘what are you 
doing here? I told you never to come near 
this show again.’ 

“Ben Lee looked at her the way he had 
looked at us, and Jessie Springer, who isn’t 
afraid of anything on earth, or anywhere 
else, stopped right where she was. 

““*T came to be with Rosie,’ Ben Lee said. 
‘She needs me. You can set the canvas 
men on me, but they’ll have to kill me to 
get me out. I’m going to stick with Rosie; 
that’s what I’m going to do—stick with 
Rosie.’ 

“Jessie Springer stared at him a full 
minute. She never backed water—never 
but this once. 

““*Ben,’ she said, ‘you’re a fool. But if 
you want to stay, I won’t be responsible. 
The train has to start in a few minutes. 
That elephant is due to cave in any time. 
If you stay where you are, she’ll fall on you. 
It isn’t safe. Better come away and leave 
her alone. She’ll be gone soon.’ 

“Ben Lee stared at her as if she were 
saying something monstrous. 

“*What?’ he said. ‘Me leave Rosie 
when she needs me? No, you bet I won’t! 
I’m here to stay, right by Rosie.’ He 
stroked the elephant’s ears. We heard him 
saying, ‘Take it easy, Rosie. Ben’s here 
and he’ll stick by you. Don’t worry, baby. 
Nobody’s going to hurt you any more. 
There’s a good girl. Easy, now, easy. Take 
a nice deep breath for Ben’s sake. That’s 
right, try, Rosie, try. Ben didn’t want to 
leave you. He’ll never leave you again. 


Three Fingered Jack, Near Bend, Oregon 


Janu 


Another deep breath. Come 
Do it for Ben. Easy, bab 
don’t want to go away and ies 
Ben all alone, do you? Of) 
Come on, Rosie; one more 
breath. That’s papa’s girl. On 
Rosie.’ 

“We all went out softly just 
train started, and Jessie Spring, 
of all. 


: 


“There’s a sharp curve in t 
before you hit Boulder, and ou 
it at high speed. I was almost 
my berth. When we stopped 
early in the morning, I was thi 
into the elephant car. Rosamu 
alive; indeed, she was breathin; 
regularly, and had stopped tw; 
rolling her eyes. But during tk 
had fallen, doubtless when thi 
lurched so violently. I did not; 
at once. That was because h 
corner, huddled there. I called 
he did not answer. I thoug 
asleep until I came closer to wl 
Then I knew what had happ 
Rosamund fell in the night. 

“The only thing Ben Lee gs 
when I was able to bring himb 
sciousness for a brief moment y 
Rosie?’ 

“Better. She’ll pull throug 

“Then he closed his eyes 
thought at first every bone in 
sized body was broken; but son 
held together and we were able 
off the train. I told the other 
die on the way to the hospit: 
practically dead when I found 
he fooled me; he was a tough or 
still alive at the hospital and 
said he had one chance in ten 
Possibly, they said, Doctor 1 
of San Francisco, could save 
know Doctor Trowbridge, the 
did such miracles after the w 
men together who were all in | 
gets a fortune every time he op 
he deserves it. He’s always bus 

A gong in the circus cook ter 

“Lunch,” announced Doc Ma 
have to rush. I'll cut it short 
got Doctor Trowbridge to the | 
special train, and he spent a wi 
Ben Lee together, putting in 
and other things. Ben spent | 
in the best hospital in the West : 
time he was practically as good 

“But how could Lee afford 
Who paid for it?” 

“Why,” answered Doc Ma 
wife did.” 

“His wife?” 

“Sure! Jessie Springer that 
don’t ask me why she married hi 
arefunny. I don’t understand th 
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BIG meal isn’t always 
a square meal. It is 
seriously lop-sided if 
it leaves out food 
elements your system 
must have—like vita- 
mins. Fortunately 
there’s a pleasant way to balance a 
diet low in vitamins. Eat more toma- 
toes and tomato products. 


Snider’s Catsup adds zest— 
and adds vitamins 


Besides tasting mighty good, Snider’s 
Catsup is mighty good for you. Besides 
adding zest to meat and fish, it adds 
the vitamins which those foods are short 
in. It gives you a liberal supply of the 
element without which no meal can be 
termed a square one. 


Nature packed her greatest store of 
vitamin into the tomato, and Snider 
packed it all into this Catsup. But that 
was only by the greatest care and 
speed at every point in the production 


Send for free booklet. 


Bottled vitamins 
another name for 


Snider’s Catsup 


This savory condiment is 
made from the world’s 
most important source of 
vitamins — tomatoes. Use 
it liberally to help make 
up for the lack of vitamins 
in many foods. 


where a moment’s delay might lose 
some of the precious vitamin. 


“That Catsup was on the 
vine this morning” 


—said a Snider man during the 
bottling season. The tomatoes, 
ripened on the vine, were picked, 
rushed to the bottling plant, cooked 
and bottled —all between sun-up 
and sun-down. Such promptness 
explains why Snider’s Catsup pre- 


. TOMATO CATSUP § 


CHILI SAUCE + COCKTAIL SAUCE + TOMATO SOUP 


serves Nature’s vitamins and that fresh 
tomato taste that so delights you. 


Scrambled eggs get promoted 


Add savory Snider’s Catsup to your 
next serving of scrambled eggs, at 
the table or stirred in at the pan, and 
you raise this dish a few grades in 
popularity. 

Stir in Snider’s Catsup with the 
melted cheese and other ingredients of 
a Welsh rarebit, and you add new zest 


’ to this welcome repast. 


Just two suggestions to show you 

there are always new ways of using 
this old favorite. _ 
If these interest 
you there are oth- 
ers just as appe- 
tizing in the new 
Snider booklet, 
suggestions for 
squaring out your 
meals with the 
help of Snider’s 
Catsup — bottled 
vitamins. 
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FOOD PRODUCTS 


The story of the tomato. New 
recipes with Snider’s Catsup, 
the vitamin condiment. Address 
The T. A. Snider Preserve Co., 
1020 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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‘True style needs 
not protest too 
much! You may 
never notice a Knox 
hat—it does not 
force attention to 
itselfi—but you may 
notice that the man 
who wears a KNOX™ 
hat is a man with 
the knack of being 


well turned out! 


© nk Varn, 


§ 
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"NEW YORK 


* 

The Knox ‘‘Fifth Avenue’ hat is conserva- 
tive in its exacting style and economical in its 
sensible price—eight dollars. 
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West Indies 


Cruise 


Including the Spanish Main 
and Panama Canal 


About $8 a day (up) 


A month’s glorious relaxation as you sail on 
the splendid Megantic, from one interesting 
port to another, visiting scenes of rare beauty, 
rich in historical and romantic lore, mingling 
in contrasting civilizations, guided always by 
the skill of the White Star Line, gained through 
over 25 years’ actual cruising experience in the 
West Indies. 


Itinerary: New York, Havana, Santiago, Port 
au Prince, Kingston, Panama Canal, Carta- 
gena, Curacao, La Guaira, Port of Spain, Bar- 
bados, Fort de France, St. Pierre, St. Thomas, 
San Juan, Nassau. 


Sailing date 
MEGANTIC, February 27 
Specially constructed for tropical cruising 


$250 and up 


The cruise may be joined at Havana outward-bound 
for Nassau or New York or left at Nassau for Florida. 


WHITE STAR LINE 


No. 1 Broadway, New York City 


l am considering a West Indies Cruise. Please send 
me particulars. 
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recalcitrant infants into silence, which was 
never heard without a chilling of the blood. 

The clamor hushed suddenly. A tall, 
square-bearded, robustly virile veteran, a 
collar of large amber beads about his neck, 
carved ivory bracelets on his bare strong 
arms, decorated skin cloak about his shoul- 
ders, had risen in quiet dignity from his 
fireside, was interrogating the messenger. 
It was Gray Wolf, the chief of the tribe. 
The people in the cavern pressed close to 
listen to the momentous colloquy, the 
women whisperingly irritable with the in- 
fants who clung to their tunic skirts. 

The chief spoke with curt authority: 
“Who saw them?” 

“J, Leaping Horse, saw them, venerable 
one.” 

“Where?” 

“Upon the great-lake-which-eats-the- 
sun, venerable one,” replied the trembling 
hunter. ‘I saw them from the mountain 
like a shoal of great black fish upon the 
water. Very many are their magic fishes— 
more than may be counted—more than 
the fingers of my hands and feet. They 
were coming into the bay where our river 
weds with the great-lake-which-is-salt.”’ 

A murmur of emotion came from the 
throng at this sensationally ominous in- 
telligence. The chief stilled it with a lift of 
his hand. 

“You saw none that had set foot upon 
the shore?”’ 

“The mountain hid the place of shell- 
fish from my eyes, venerable one, but I 
heard their war cry repeated by the spirits 
of the hills as it came up the valley. It 
was the war cry of many warriors.” 

The chief stood sternly silent for a mo- 
ment. Plainly he reflected, considered a 
plan of action which might efficaciously de- 
fend this people for whom he was responsi- 
ble. Then picking up a piece of fuel wood 
from the cavern floor, he notched it rap- 
idly, deftly, with his flint knife, scored upon 
it some hieroglyphics incomprehensible to 
any but the initiate. He beckoned a young 
man from out the throng, gave him the 
message stick. 

“‘Go speedily to our kin, the reindeer 
folk, upon the river-of-many-salmon. Give 
this to Great Bear, their chief, and bid him 
come swiftly hither with his warriors. This 
shall be a day of mourning for the people- 
who-move-upon-the-water.”’ 

He spoke in a tone of stern confidence 
that heartened the trembling throng who 
hung upon his words. There was a murmur 
of almost joyous relief as the messenger 
sped away on his mission. Gray Wolf 
looked around him, beckoned to Rock 
Lizard, to whom Reed-by-the-Spring was 
clinging in an agonized apprehension that 
was not for herself. 

“Take ten men and delay their advance 
up the valley.” 

Rock Lizard, accompanied by his friend 
Diving Bird and the nine other men he had 
chosen, went swiftly in single file down the 
narrow bowlder-strewn ravine where, in a 
profound channel, the river foamed noisily 
about the obstructive rocks of its bed. 
Every now and then they could hear, over 
that rush and commotion of water, the 
wild, uncouthly terrible war cry of the in- 
vaders reéchoing up the valley, louder and 
nearer at each repetition. This little ad- 
vance guard of the defenders hastened its 
pace at the sound, straining every muscle 
as they ran barefoot to anticipate their 
enemies at an even more constricted defile 
lower down. Each man was fully armed, a 
couple of flint-tipped spears in his right 
hand, a bow slung over his back, a quiver 
of arrows at one side of his tunic belt, a 
formidable hafted flint ax at the other. 
Overhead in the blue sky between the wall- 
like cliffs of the ravine a vulture soared 
with no apparent movement of its wings, 
as though uncannily aware of a banquet in 
preparation. 

Rock Lizard knew clearly what he had 
to do. Old Gray Wolf had been explicit in 
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his last-moment instructions, with an affec- 
tionate hand upon the shoulder of this 
young man who was his heir and to whom, 
in a test of his capacity for eventual chief- 
tainship, he had allotted the post of honor. 
Rock Lizard was to occupy the defile at its 
narrowest part and hold back the enemy 
until Gray Wolf had collected the full force 
of his men—many hunters were still ab- 
sent—and was reénforced by the warriors 
of their kin, the reindeer people, dwelling in 
the next valley. The tribes were small, and 
the detachment intrusted to Rock Lizard 
comprised more than half the full-grown 
men actually present in the cave dwellings 
when the alarm had been given. 

Then, at a message from Gray Wolf, 
Rock Lizard was to retire on the main con- 
centration ambushed higher up the valley. 
There they would make the big fight, and 
if the gods were favorable, would annihilate 
the raiders. Rock Lizard recapitulated it 
to himself as he ran, saw with another part 
of himself, as he did so, Reed-by-the-Spring 
standing with white tense face watching 
him depart, felt still the pressure of that 
last caress from which she had proudly 
freed him, left him unfettered by woman’s 
arms to do his duty not only as a brave 
warrior but as chief apparent. An anguish 
of anxiety for her shot through him. 
Suppose the people-who-move-upon-the- 
water advanced also up some of the other 
valleys which radiated fingerwise to the 
sea. They might swarm over the knuckle 
of the mountain, descend upon the cave 
settlement while the fighting men were dis- 
tant at the ambush. No. He reassured 
himself. Old Gray Wolf was far too experi- 
enced a fighter not to foresee this danger. 
He would send scouts down all the valleys 
by which the enemy might arrive. 

Meanwhile the exultant shouts, the fierce 
war cries of the men advancing up toward 
him, reverberated louder and louder along 
the narrow valley. Would he be in time to 
seize the defile? Yes. A bend of the 
ravine revealed the chasm just ahead of 
him, still empty of the enemy. They raced 
into it. The people-who-move-upon-the- 
water were yet distant farther down. 

Panting, breathless, Rock Lizard took up 
his position, distributed his men. At that 
point, in a sheer-cut narrow gorge, the 
river foamed level with them over glacier- 
rounded bowlders. Just beyond, ahead of 
them, the ravine dropped steeply away in 
a sudden widening of its cliffs and the 
river hurled itself down in a thundering 
white-streaked cataract. The enemy might 
come up on both sides of the waterfall. 
Rock Lizard therefore sent five of his men, 
under the leadership of Diving Bird, leap- 
ing across the wet rocks above the cataract, 
to take post on the other bank of the 
stream. He himself, with the five others, 
concealed himself behind some _ precari- 
ously poised bowlders which all but barred 
the path on his ownside and whence he could 
look clearly down into the expanded valley 
below. 

Scarcely had his men slid out of sight in 
their chosen lurking places when, from 
round the bend in the valley below them, 
appeared their enemies; at first, on both 
sides of the river, one or two stealthily 
moving scouts, and then, at a little dis- 
tance behind as those scouts commenced to 
climb the steep rugged ascent, a mass of 
wild-looking, short-statured men, dressed 
like themselves in short skin tunics, bran- 
dishing flint-headed spears over their heads 
and encouraging themselves by the formi- 
dable fiercely exultant shout of their war 
cry. They, also, were on both sides of the 
stream. 

Rock Lizard’s men lay close, concealing 
themselves with a hunter’s cunning. He 
plucked a flint-tipped arrow from his quiver, 
fitted it to his bow, saw those men near him 
do the same. There was no need for orders. 
They waited in tense silence, watching those 
scouts clambering cautiously up by the 
mist-hung waterfall, while below them the 
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snatched at those that fell near them, sped 
them back again. Both sides shot with the 
accuracy of hunters dependent for their 
livelihood upon their skill with the bow. If, 
down below, half a dozen savages who had 
incautiously exposed themselves now lay 
with the feathered shafts sticking up from 
their bodies, on the ledge first one, then a 
second, of Rock Lizard’s men toppled with 
an incoherent startled cry to fall, huddled 
and twisted, at the foot of the precipice. 

Only one other man now remained with 
him and Diving Bird, the three of them 
shooting cautiously and steadily from be- 
hind such protection as they could find, 
never pulling arrow until a mark presented 
itself, and never missing. But already, 
profiting by the diversion provided by their 
own bowmen, the enemy was slipping past, 
up that path it was their duty to bar. Rock 
Lizard observed them with a spasm of 
despair. He was failing in his task. Gray 
Wolf would be assailed before his ambush 
was ready. He had, torturingly, a vision of 
Reed-by-the-Spring standing by the mouth 
of the cavern, her face white with terror, 
while a horde of savages sprang up the path 
toward her. If only that messenger would 
come! 

What was that? Up and not merely 
down the valley he heard a sudden tumult 
of wild vociferations. Was it Gray Wolf, 
rushing with his warriors down the ravine 
to their aid? He listened intently, between 
one arrow shot and another, for the familiar 
war cry—heard it not. His third man 
rolled against him, pierced through the 
throat with an arrow that still quivered 
from its impact. He pushed him aside im- 
patiently, listened. That was not their war 
ery. Nor wasit the war cry of their kin, the 
reindeer people. From down below came a 
wild exultant shout, a shout of triumph, a 
shout that reéchoed those wild shouts that 
were approaching. What had happened? 

The next instant he saw. Down the 
ravine, from the direction he had been 
guarding, came a running, joyously yelling 
mass of the people-that-move-upon-the- 
water, their spear shafts yet dripping with 
blood, their skin tunics stained with dark 
patches, their bare arms wet and red. They 
came in hundreds, clamorously vociferating 
victory. Rock Lizard guessed in a flash 
what had occurred. Another even stronger 
force of the invaders had swept up one of 
the other valleys, had swarmed over the 
shoulder of the mountain, had annihilated 
Gray Wolf’s force before the reindeer men 
could come to their aid. Had he yet re- 
tained a doubt, it was immediately dis- 
pelled. Diving Bird clutched his arm as 
they crouched behind a jagged crag on their 
shelf. 

“Look! The collar of the venerable 
one—the magic stones of Gray Wolf!” 

One of the barbarians was in fact exult- 
antly waving above his head the necklace 
of large chunks of amber which was not 
only the most prized possession but in some 
sort, thanks to its magical properties, the 
insignia of their chief. Not while he lived 
could it have been wrenched from him. It 
was crushingly convincing proof. Gray 
Wolf was dead, and dead with him were 
certainly the other men of the tribe. Rock 
Lizard peered down at that onward- 
streaming mass of victory-intoxicated sav- 
ages, an awful anguish, a fiercely torturing 
anxiety gripping his thumping heart. Had 
the invaders discovered the cave dwellings 
where surely the women had been left? 

That question also was answered the 
next moment. Round the bend came an 
even more wildly shouting mass and, 
dragged along within it, shrieking pitifully 
under brutal blows, were—individually to 
be sickeningly recognized—women of the 
tribe. There were, of course, no male 
prisoners. The people-who-move-upon- 
the-water gave no quarter to the men they 
defeated. Rock Lizard and Diving Bird 
stared down from their concealment, heed- 
less of the arrows which still continued to 
whir in spasmodic flights around them, 
named them in horror-broken accents to 
each other— Flower Bush, Running Water, 
Deer Fawn, Silver Birch, Little Owl—as, 
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disheveled, their clothes torn, baby girls 
trotting weepingly at their heels, they were 
hustled mercilessly to despairful lifelong 
slavery. And Reed-by-the-Spring—where 
was Reed-by-the-Spring? Rock Lizard 
searched that tumultuous mob with an 
agonized gaze, hoping, in an extreme of 
despair, that in the confusion she had been 
slain. 

It was a dreadful hope extinguished by a 
yet more dreadful reality. The next mo- 
ment, hurried around the bend in another 
group of the captives, he saw her—saw her 
tall above the other women, white and tall 
above the swarthy savages who forced her 
forward, her face bleeding where she had 
struggled. For a moment she was directly 
below him, looked up, saw him as he saw 
her. With a loud cry of his name, she 
wrenched her arms free, flung them wide in 
a gesture he instinctively understood. She 
made herself a mark for his unerring arrow. 
On the instant, with black death in his own 
soul, he had pulled his bow, glanced along 
the pointing shaft. Before he could release 
it from the string, the bow was dashed 
downward by a strong hand. The next in- 
stant she was gone, hurried beyond arrow 
shot. Rock Lizard swung round in murder- 
ous anger to Diving Bird. His blood 
brother kept still a restraining hand upon 
his arm. 

‘She is thine and mine, brother. Before 
the people-who-move-upon-the-water take 
her to their magic fishes, she shall die—I 
swear it and the powerful one of the curling 
tusks hears me. But we may yet snatch 
her from them. After this victory they 
will not go at once upon the great-lake- 
which-is-salt. They will make a great feast- 
ing on the place of shells and depart with a 
new sun. Let us follow them.” 

This invocation of the great wise mam- 
moth who was his totem spirit also sent a 
flash of fantastic superstitious hope into 
Rock Lizard. Who knew? Very powerful 
was he of the curling tusks, and was he not 
their ancestor? Would he not perhaps—if 
invoked with appropriate magics—assist 
these his children? For the rest, what Div- 
ing Bird had said was true. The people- 
who-move-upon-the-water would surely 
not depart with their captives until the 
morrow. And meanwhile they two, blood 
brothers united despite no matter what ex- 
tremity of peril, were still alive, strong and 
agilefor any adventure, however dangerous. 

“Come, then!” he cried, with a sudden 
desperate impatience, and began to climb 
swiftly the steep all but inaccessible crag, 
high above the futile arrows, the half- 
angry, half-triumphant shouts that followed 
them. 

An hour later, with only the briefest of 
occasional words to each other, they were 
swiftly descending endlessly long slopes 
covered with dense forest just beginning to 
break into new leaf. Suddenly they stopped, 
simultaneously alert with bows upraised, 
arrows fitted to the string. There was a 
movement somewhere beyond them, a stir- 
ring of something hidden by the trees. 

The next moment they identified the 


sound. Placid and ponderous, an old male | § 
mammoth, munching still the twist of foli- | 


age he had wrenched from a convenient 
branch, lumbered through the tree trunks, 
stopped a few yards away from them, his 
trunk swaying between his enormous 
upward-curving yellow tusks, his eyes 
blinking stolidly at them. He seemed to 
know, intuitively, uncannily, that they had 
no aggressive designs, refrained with con- 
temptuous tolerance from the trumpeting, 
viciously overwhelming charge on them 
that would have been normal. And they, 
too, stood motionless, held to the spot by a 
superstitious awe, staring fascinated at him. 
By some fortuitous chance, behind his 
great ears his long hairy coat was yellow- 
ishly discolored in a narrow band like a 
collar. 

Diving Bird whispered to his comrade, 
“See! It is Gray Wolf!” 

Rock Lizard whispered back his acquies- 
cence in this identification. 

“Yes. He wears still his magic collar.” 

(Continued on Page 157) 
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mons us!” replied Diving Bird, 
lenly robust courage. ‘Let us 
rither. Let us go to the house of 
uand I are all that is left of the 
nen. We are of the blood. Let 
agic in the house of our father 
faving trunk. He shall help us 
jse women stealers, these mis- 
ardly people-who-move-upon- 
r Are not his magics all-powerful, 
shi theirs? Come!” 
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flowed his easily recognizable 
oh the forest. They were sud- 
s; ed with an immense confidence. 
ird thought of Reed-by-the- 
‘andled by those savage brutes. 
is Gray Wolf, benevolently cog- 
ftheir enterprise, who had ap- 
hem, who was leading them to 
sef big magic, the house of their 
r with the curling tusks! 
se was an erection of saplings, 
the heart of the forest, where 
e the members of the mammoth 
r the performance of their ex- 
cret rites. .At all other times it 
Jighborhood were strictly and 
I taboo, as at any time it was 
) omen, children and the uniniti- 
3 now the totem animal himself 
, them there—curiously, but un- 
b) convincingly, he was certainly 
‘farough the forest toward it, 
it every now and then as he went— 
s/ivine guidance absolved them 
14 otherwise would have been un- 
le acrilege. 
s od in front of it, a derelict com- 
ir osed hut made of withy-bound 
\.ose dead leaves hung limp and 
hold mammoth had simultane- 
liippeared into invisibility and 
ey sought him no farther, con- 
tl: he had entered—though per- 
lyn spirit form—into his house. 
wiz down their earthly weapons as 
ential preliminary to that rite 
h( had last performed in company 
re of awe-trembling, intensely 
mbers of the mammoth totem, 
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It empowered them to creep, one behind 


the other, as last they had crept in a long 
file of crawling mammoth men, up to the 
closed entrance of the hut, to pull aside 
the loose saplings, to craw] on all fours into 
the darkness within. Not now was there the 
voice of Gray Wolf, the medicine man, 
making propitiatory magic for them that 


they should not be annihilated by the || 
-tusked one’s wrath. There was only an |: 


eerie silence—a silence that almost choked 
their throats as they began to make sup- 
plication, apologizing to the tusked one 
that they could not fully carry out the 
rites, inasmuch as they were only two and 
they not long initiated, and that Gray 


Wolf was now a tusked one himself and 


doubtless would intercede for them. 

In front of them, vaguely seen in the dim 
light which filtered through the chinks in 
the sapling walls, was that similitude of 
the powerful one, if not the powerful one 
himself, that at a certain juncture of the 
rites moved out among the initiates, led the 
final dance. It was the head and skin of a 
small mammoth mounted on a light frame, 
so that two of the higher initiates could 
conceal themselves within it, one within 
each pair of legs, and make it move fear- 
somely. It was already very ancient, dried 
and withered, as it stood precariously there 
above their cringing forms. And suddenly— 
a startling shock at which they both 
screamed involuntarily—it toppled over 
upon them, surprisingly of very little weight. 

They lay for a moment or two under it, 
wondering whether they were still alive, 
wondering whether their unproficient magic 
had not called down an annihilatory wrath. 
Rock Lizard had a vision of Reed-by-the- 
Spring—struggling, struggling. And sud- 
denly an idea flashed into his mind. 

He wriggled close to Diving Bird, who 
was shivering and paralyzed with terror. 

“Brother,” he said, in a strange new 
tone, ‘“‘the great one who sets the forest in 
fear has whispered to me ? 


It had already become dark on that 
shore where the feast fires of the people- 
who-moye-upon-the-water blazed and 
smoked under a lavish expenditure of fuel. 
Within that carnival of exulting savage 
warriors who had been gorging themselves 
for hours upon the game provided by a 
large-scale battwe in the adjacent forest, 
Reed-by-the-Spring and her fellow cap- 
tives sat bound, awaiting the final verdict 
as to their distribution. The chief who had 
led the raid had been slain by Gray Wolf in 
the fiercely sudden fight when the mam- 
moth men had been assailed from behind, 
and the subordinate chiefs were now quar- 
reling over the allocation of the spoil 

Already two of them had come to blows, 
to a suddenly begun duel with spear and 
flint ax which had left one lifeless upon the 
beach. And now those of the warriors who 
were not still eating had clustered as ex- 
citedly interested spectators of another 
acrimonious dispute where four or five of 
the lesser chieftains were snarlingly and 
vituperatively abusing one another. More 
than this subsidiary question of the cap- 
tives, the problem of who should assume 
supreme command was still unsolved. 
That it would eventually be settled by the 
convincing arguments of spear and ax was 
already obvious, and accordingly the war- 
riors congregated in fiercely joyous antici- 
pation. Even the guards watching the long 
array of canoes drawn up on the beach 
had left their posts. 

The dispute came suddenly to its climax. 
From where she sat, her arms tied behind 
her, at a neighboring fire, Reed-by-the- 
Spring saw the rival chieftains leap at one 
another in a warningless stabbing of spears, 
a whirling of axes, while the spectators 
widened in a clamorous circle around the 
screaming combatants. Thus, from time 
immemorial, had the new chief been chosen, 
and with a pandemonium of cries they 
cheerfully encouraged their respective 
favorites to a maximum of endeavor. Two 
fell almost instantly, to the accompani- 
ment of a mighty gleeful yell, and the com- 
bat was continuing furiously among the 
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MAJESTIC 
i Biderks Largest Ship, ; 


‘ease THIRD CABIN—the new development in economical ocean 


travel has opened the way to Europe for thousands. Why not you? 


Plan now to join the Tourists this year. You’ll be in good company 
—students, teachers, professional and business men and women— 
these are the types of pleasure travellers for whom Tourist Third 
Cabin accommodations are exclusively reserved on special, conveni- 
ent sailings. 

Quarters are clean and comfortable. Decks are broad, permitting 
fullest enjoyment of recreation in the open. Menus are attractive 
and the food wholesome and well served. Service is courteous and 
attentive. 


WORLD-FAMOUS SHIPS TO CHOOSE FROM 


WHITE STAR LINERS 


MAJESTIC HOMERIC 


World's Largest Steamer. Regular- World's largest twin-screw 

ly during midsummer beginning steamer. Beginning April 10, 

with June 5 sailing from New York. regularly throughout the summer. 
RED STAR LINERS 


BELGENLAND LAPLAND 
PITTSBURGH 


Carrying Tourist Third Cabin passengers on 
specified sailings during the summer tourist 
season. 


ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINER 


MINNEKAHDA 


The ship unique 


Sailing March 6th and every fourth week 
throughout the year. Only steamer in the 
world devoted entirely to Tourist Third Cabin 
4 on all sailings. No other class of passengers 
carried. You have the freedom of all decks. 


TOURIST THIRD CABIN SAILINGS FROM MONTREAL 


Direct to Liverpool via the short, scenic St. Lawrence route— 
only four days on the open sea. 


DorRIc <« REGINA “ MEGANTIC + CANADA 


Weekly sailings during spring and summer. 
All-Expense Inclusive College Tours, 36 days—$365§ 


Send for descriptive folder and complete schedule of our Tourist Third Cabin sailing- 
dates and make your reservations as promptly as possible. 
Address: Tourist Department 


No. 1 Broadway, New York City; 127 South State St., Chicago, II1.; 
460 Market St., San Francisco; McGill Bldg., Montreal; our 
offices elsewhere, or any authorized steamship agent. 


WHITE STAR LINE 


ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE: RED ST, E 
» 4 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE C 


ITMOST OCEAN SERVICE 
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‘How BigIsa Vm | a! 
Little Point ? 


It depends. A very small speck of dust in the eye or a tiny 
but insistent tack in the shoe—these assume an importance 
out of all proportion to their size. A very small squeak in the 
revolving mechanism of your office chair may likewise fill your 
mind to the exclusion of such minor matters as your business. 


The busy business man will find one very big little feature about 
the Sikes Office Easy Chair. It does not protest with dismal 
shrieks each time you swing around. It always operates with 
perfect smoothness and ease. 


The new and exclusive Sikes revolving shaft turns on a chilled 
steel pivot resting on a base of 
cast iron and is supported by an 
accurately fitted sleeve which 
prevents wobbling. The Sikes 
Lubricating Well, filled with lu- 
bricant at the factory, keeps the 
pivot perfectly oiled for years. 


This improved revolving mech- 
anism is one among hundreds of 
big little differences in design 
and construction that have made 
the Sikes Office Easy Chair the 
most comfortable, the hand- fs 
somest and the most durable of 
chairs for business use. Let the 
nearest Sikes dealer tell you the 
other differences. His name 
on request. 


The SIKES 
LUBRICATING 


cn) Weg 


SIKES COMPANY forcosens PHILADELPHIA 


In Buffalo, a SIKES factory is devoted exclusively 
to quality chairs for the home 
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remainder, when suddenly there was a 
shout of horror-stricken alarm from the 
outskirts of the crowd. 

Reed-by-the-Spring looked in the direc- 
tion to which, on the instant, a score of 
hands were pointing. Plainly visible in the 
glow from the many fires, a mammoth was 
advancing slowly and ponderously in a 
most unusual place for such an animal— 
along the water’s edge. But it was, indeed; 
no ordinary mammoth. It was accom- 
panied by four utterly mysterious and 
awe-inspiring whirling circles of streaming 
flame, plainly at the first glance super- 
natural; two near its great curved tusks, 
two at its hind quarters. And its lumber- 
ingly deliberate purpose was at once start- 
lingly apparent. It was methodically setting 
fire, one after the other, to the canoes 
drawn up on the beach! Three of them 
were already blazing behind it. 

A great cry broke from the throng, a cry 
of a multitude suddenly aghast, appalled 
by the extreme of calamity. Reed-by-the- 
Spring and the other women cried out also, 
but their cry was one of marveling glad- 
ness. Instantly they recognized that fear- 
some uncanny beast for what it was—the 
demon spirit of their mammoth totem 
come to avenge its mammoth kin who had 
been slain. They shouted the fact exult- 
antly to their captors, bared their breasts 
to point to the mammoth sign tattooed 
thereon in convincing proof. They shrieked 
wild encouragement to it in that clamor of 
many voices. 

For a moment or two the people- 
who-move-upon-the-water watched, awe- 
stricken, paralyzed, that supernatural ani- 
mal stopping by the canoes, one after the 
other, while two of the blazing circles tem- 
porarily vanished on one side of it and a 
glow of flame was kindled in the doomed 
boat. Then, with terrified screams—was 
not this an awful, appallingly potent magic, 
such as they had never seen before, the 
magic of a totem spirit manifested plainly 
in all its intrinsic terror before their very 
eyes, a totem spirit filled with a lust of 
vengeance they were only too conscious of 
fully deserving?—they rushed in a dis- 
orderly streaming mass, the fight between 
the rival chieftains now suspended and for- 
gotten, to save the canoes which yet re- 
mained, to push them out upon the water. 

Nevertheless, their booty was not for- 
gotten. Led by one of the chiefs, a mob of 
them ran to the captive women, hustled 
them down toward the water’s edge. Reed- 
by-the-Spring screamed at the top of her 
voice to that fire-whirling totem spirit—the 
beast from which in a quasi-royal, quasi- 
divine ancestry she also was descended—to 
save them. And marvelously, miraculously, 
the beast heard, understood. It came with 
a peculiar quick gait toward them, whirling 
its circles of fire, intercepted the group that 
was dragging the struggling women. There 
was a shriek of pain, of the agony of flesh 
suddenly seared, as it dashed upon those 
savage, swarthy, short-statured men, struck 
flames into their very faces. They relin- 
quished their hold, fled in mad panic to the 
last of the canoes then pushing off from the 
shore, paddled with frenzied strokes into 
the almost equal terrors of dark night upon 
the sea. 
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ing shape again. He thought 
rwenty-five dollars ought to be 
}; morning he phoned in to New 
ot a big black confederate to 
{dlook the thing over. They’ve 
z notes and hobnobbing like a 
‘frican witch doctors. Eventu- 
y, they’ll decide to have the car 
where else, in an effort to get a 
I’d rather not have to do the 
esince, no matter how well we 
lit, they’ll not be satisfied, and 
» eas if there is something phony 
» banyway. For all I know, the 
stolen. 
ting the cost of repair jobs we 
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s rice set by the manufacturers. 
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, epreciation on equipment, lost 
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there will be no likelihood of the repair ex- 
pense running above it. And in that case I 
don’t make it just a mere estimate, either; 
I make it a definite offer. And when the 
job is done, that’s exactly what I charge 
for it, no matter what our profit in the 
transaction may be. That bird, I figure, 
has lost his right to be given the benefit of 
the doubt. He’s not asking me to protect 
him; he’s out to protect himself. All right, 
let him. It’s exactly the sort of treatment 
that he’s given me. 

To be sure, I don’t always come out 
ahead. Recently, for example, a big new 
touring car was towed in with one side 
pretty well smashed up. The owner was 
from New York City. He had tried to take 
the sharp turn at the head of the lake too 
fast and had crashed into the dirt bank at 
the side of the road. I gave him an estimate 
of $300 for the job. He had been in a hurry 
and I made the rough estimate for him as 
quickly as I could, without getting inside 
the wreck to see just how extensive the 
repairs would actually have to be. That’s 
always dangerous; until you get a car 
down, it’s frequently almost impossible to 
tell how much work a single bent rod will 
mean. It may be that in bending, that rod 
has forced three or four others out of align- 
ment. To make a good job, they must all 
be straightened and put in shape again, 
although a casual glance would only have 
shown that the one rod was bent. Well, 
instead of $300, the job, including the tow- 
ing charge for bringing the wreck in and 
everything else, came to nearer $400— 
$386 and some cents, if I remember clearly. 
The owner was furious. Called me a rob- 
ber. Said my $300 estimate had been too 
high in the first place, and that he could 
have had the whole thing done in the city 
for less than that. The only reason he left 
the work with me, he said, was to save the 
towing charge to New York. 

In that particular case, I stood pat. He’d 
have been able to get the work done at few 
places for less than $450 or $500, instead of 
the $386 I was charging him. Finally, still 
all full of black looks and bad words for 
me, he agreed to pay. He had a certified 
check with him for $250. He explained he 
had imagined that the job would run away 
below my estimate, and had only brought 
that much along. He gave me his personal 
check for the $136 and odd cents balance. 
Asked me, since we’d had words about the 
bill, to call up the bank and make sure that 
his check was good. I did. It was. He was 
a fairly large depositor. 


Settling at His Own Figure 


Then he got into his car and drove off. 
He only went around the corner. He 
stopped at a drug store and phoned in to 
the bank to stop payment on that check. 
So all I got out of it was the $250 that, I 
judge, was all he ever intended to pay. I’m 
out the $136. I’ve put the matter in the 
hands of an attorney, but, since it’s hardly 
worth the expense and delay and uncer- 
tainty of a lawsuit, I’ll probably never get 
another cent out of it. 

It’s things of that sort that account for 
a lot of the dishonesty you find here and 
there in the garage business. The average 
proprietor feels cheated at treatment like 
that, and has to fight against a tendency 
to take it out on the next fellow. I know 
I feel that way. Refusal to accept a fair 
bill on honest work because of suspicion of 
my honesty, or attempting to get the best 
of me by holding me to an informal esti- 
mate, gets me sore all over. With my 
regular customers, I can forget it, but when 
the next transient comes along it’s a temp- 
tation to try to get even. A lot of repair- 
shop proprietors get that way permanently; 
they decide that the world is out to beat 
them if it can, and that in consequence 
they’ll play the game the way they think 
the world wants it played and beat it if 
they can. 
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You're Just in Time to Enjoy 


ZANE GREY’S Newest Book! 


EN IDE named the lonely, wandering stream Forlorn River be- 

cause it was like his life. Ben was well-born, but had given up to 
his passion for the open country and the chase of wild horses. Going 
home for a visit, he finds that his father has become rich and that his 
boyhood sweetheart, Ina Blaine, has been told that he is a cattle 
rustler and horse thief. 


Ben goes back to his lonely ranch—and from then on events move with 
incredible swiftness. One heart-gripping adventure piles up on another. 
Forlorn River is a picture of the old West in all its romance and glamour. 
It is Zane Grey at his best. And it begins in the February issue of 


The Ladies’ 
HOME JOURNAL 


Monthly—$1 a Year 


This gripping story is only one of 
several dozen features in this 214 
page issue. Among other things, 
you'll enjoy: 


Make Extra Money 
With Zane Grey 


Zane Grey’s books sell by the millions. 
Nearly all of them have made delightful 
movies. (Have you seen “The Vanishing 
American” ?) Thousands of people, when 
they hear that Grey’s newest story starts 
in the February Yourna/, will want to read 
it. Therein lies an exceptional opportunity 
for you—to make extra money just for 
forwarding the renewals and new subscrip- 
tions which your friends and neighbors 
will be glad to give you when you tell them 


Tue Hoopoo Mascor—Albert Payson 
Terhune 

Absorbing chapters of THE UNEARTHLY 
—Robert Hichens 

BEYonD THE GRAvE—Clarence Edward 
Macartney 

Fasuions In CottEGE Morats—Charles 
A. Selden (Chicago University) 

Full-color reproductions of three of 
Whistler’s greatest paintings 


about this new Zane Grey story. You may 
also profit by representing The Saturday 
Evening Post and The Country Gentleman. 


For extra money, full-time or part-time 


And next month will come the life 
story of America’s best loved actress, 
Maude Adams; “30 Years of Grand 
Opera” by Gatti-Casazza; splendid re- 
productions of pictures by the greatest 
truly American painter, Homer Winslow. 


To enjoy not only these two 
issues but a whole year of 
Journal entertainment and 
help, simply mail the cou- 
pon together withonly $1. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
243 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


What is your cash offer? 


Name 


Street 


Town 


33 The Coupon Below and $1 
’ Bring You 12 Big Issues 


Maude Adams as she 


appeared in Peter Pan 
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No. 601 Receiver, treasure chest 
type. 6-tube; totally shielded; 
dual control; equipped with 
voltmeter; takesnewtube bases; 
operates hornorconetype Loud 
Speaker; Solid Mahogany. 


Shielded Against 
Interference 


Each of the four tuned radio 
frequency circuits of the No. 601 
and the No. 602 Stromberg- 
Carlson Receivers is totally 
shielded against strong local 
signals impressing their fre- 
quencies directly on the tuning 
coils. 


() cAt the same time, the individ- 
ual circuits are shielded from 
{} each other. No radio impulse 
can enter except by your antenna 
and only the one to which it is 
tuned. These Receivers have al- 
H most perfect ability to reject un- 
wanted broadcasting—no matter 
how near or how powerful—the 
famous Stromberg-Carlson 
quality of “Rejectivity.” 


No. 602 Art Console Type. 
Walnut; Built-in Loud Speaker; spaces for 


American 


batteries and battery charger; 6-tube; 


totally shielded; equipped with voltmeter, 


Strombers-Carlson 
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M USICALLY cultured people 
prefer Stromberg-Carlson Re- 
ceivers. 

Those who appreciate fine violins, 
grand pianos, boxes at the opera and 
season tickets to concert courses know 
what well-played instruments sound 
like. They wish to appraise the play- 
ingof Hofmann, thesingingof Homer, 
the technique of Seidel as accurately 
by radio as though seated before them. 


They prefer a Stromberg-Carlson 
Receiver because of its faithful tone 
reproduction. This fidelity of tone is 
due in large measure to “ Rejectivity,” 
an exclusive Stromberg-Carlson fea- 
ture, made possible by totally shield- 
ing each radio frequency circuit. 

Any authorized dealer will gladly 
demonstrate the difference between 
tone which merely approximates 
broadcasting and tone which dupli- 
cates it—Stromberg-Carlson tone. 


Ask your the latest 
dealer to Stromberg-Carlson 
show you Receivers 


Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 
1060 University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


In the old days, when I used to work in 
my brother’s shop, there was a good deal of 
rebuilding done. Three big overhauling 
jobs, I remember, would carry the shop 
crew through the winter. I’ve found that 
today, instead of overhauling, most ma- 
chines get only patching. 

One reason for that is the increased cost 
for labor. To give a good car a thorough 
old-time overhauling might run anywhere 
from $300 or $400 to, perhaps, $800 or 
even $1000. Rather than pay as much as 
that, the owner usually decides to turn his 
machine in for a better one. 

Another reason is the easy financing of 
new cars. An old car gets out-of-date 
quickly. The women in the family—yes, 
and the men too—want a new one. Most 
owners would rather pay $100 or $200 a 
month and drive an up-to-date car than 
a single big overhauling bill and then get 
along with their old model. 

Since the first of last year I’ve had ex- 
actly one real overhauling job—and that 
was where the owner wanted his son to 
learn how a car is made, and stipulated 
that the boy should be allowed to work 
along on the job while the car was in the 
shop. 

Repainting jobs on cars have fallen off 
in the same way. Nowadays a car is 
rarely repainted, except for the purpose of 
procuring a better sale in the secondhand 
market. 

The average car owner nowadays only 
runs a new car 10,000 or 12,000 miles. The 
next buyer runs it perhaps 8000 or 10,000 
more. As parts give out they are re- 
placed. The third, fourth and later owners 
get less and less out of it with more and 
more repairing. Rarely, nowadays, in the 
whole life of a car is it given a thorough 
old-time going-over that puts it again in 
first-class roadworthy condition. 

Usually the first owner drives a car only 
a year or two. So far as my experience 
goes, the average is less than two years. 
Then he turns it in on a new one. The 
same thing happens with the next owner. 
He patches along with it for a year or so 
and then turns it in on a newer one. On its 
way to the junk heap nearly every car 
passes through the hands of six or seven 
owners. About six, I should-say, on an 
average, for there is the occasional excep- 
tion of a man who'll drive a car until it’s 
done for. 

I began to learn a lot about secondhand 
cars and what they are worth when, at the 
end of eighteen months, I took on a line of 
low-priced cars. I felt my way into this 
cautiously, contracting for one car at a 
time, and if, when I sold it, I took in a 
secondhand car in exchange, I waited until 
I sold that before ordering the next new 
one. But the trade picked up rather stead- 
ily, and before long I found myself, in a 
small way, a full-fledged automobile dealer. 
I added a popular line of higher-priced cars 


| to my first ageney and am still Gar 


them both. 


Old Cars for New 


There is a queer bit of psychology in 
turning in an old car for a new one. The 
owner, when the car that delighted his wife 
a year ago has been run its 12,000 miles or 
so, doesn’t need a new machine. He doesn’t 
even go out to buy a new machine. In- 
stead he goes out to sell his old one. He 
shops around among the different dealers 
in his vicinity to see what sort of allow- 
ance he can get on his car. He gave $1600 
for it, we'll say. One dealer offers him $800 
in exchange for a new car. Another offers 
him $1000. A third offers him $1200. The 
owner accepts. He feels he can’t afford to 
turn down so good an offer as that. He has 
bought a new car, not of the make, per- 
haps, that he would select of his own ac- 
cord, and not because he needs a new car 
for transportation, but because he’s had 
what seems to him a chance to make an 
advantageous sale of his old car. 

One chap recently showed me a two- 
year-old car that he wanted to turn in. 
I offered him $500. My friend down the 


street, my only competitor in { 
him $600. But instead of takin 
into New York and shopped 
Finally he found a dealer who 
to allow him $750. He made th 
he’s got a car that’s not partie 
to his needs, and there isn’t asi 
station for that make within 
He could better have afforde 
have the car for $250, insteg 
$500 I offered him; there'll } 
ference in the delay, incony 
added cost of upkeep through 
unlike anything else in this en 
On the other hand, there’s a 
street here a way who wants 
He has one that’s now an or 
offered to make him an allowa 
for his old machine. It’s in go 
can fix it up a little, give it a @ 
and clear a hundred dollars 0; 
figure; there’s a lot of use left 
going to bring it in next week, 
$2000 car I’m handling; it’s e’ 
he wants. He knows our worka 
and he knows me as a neighbor, 
station will be within a quarter 
his house. We'll keep his new 
good shape for him. He’ll bes: 
the trade and so will I. We 
gainers. But he’s an exception 


A New Way to Cut P, 


The way car owners fool th 
the allowances they get on thei 
often amusing. Not long ago: 
in here with an old roadster 
from one of my regular custo} 
car was nearly ten years old, 
new, close to $4000. The first 0 
elderly, careful driver. Her 
more than twenty-five miles a 
drove very little. Altogether, i 
eight years, he drove that roads 
20,000 miles. With a little 
and a new coat of paint, it ) 
been almost as good as new. Tl 
good; only an expert would h 
how old the car was. But inst 
ing the machine any longer, 
over to this young friend of his 
inal price—$150. 

The friend drove it a year. | 
fectly. But his wife was asham 
in such an old car. When he ¢ 
he wanted to know what Ida 
it toward a new car. I offered} 
all he paid for it in the first plac 
wasn’t enough to satisfy him, | 
around quite a bit. Finally 
dealer who had been unable to? 
consignment of cars and who 
in order to close out the rest 
before the new models came in‘{ 
big discount. He was offering! 
for $1200. Of course they were ¢ 
were nearly a year old, but thei 
been run off the showroom flor 
roadster wasrunin there. | 

“Give me your roadster, $1 
and $600 in time payments, 
dealer, fe 
car.’ 


the $150 that I’d offered in| 
turned his roadster in on the 
paying only $1100 besides! } 
lighted, and told all his friends‘ 
derful swap he’d made of the & 
had brought $500! But of cou? 
really got for it was exactly $10! 
A situation of this kind, whe 
owner is trying to sell off his ¢ 
before its value depreciates toc! 
a big proportion of secondhand 
market. That gives secondhan 
amazing opportunity to pick # 
Smaller cars bring a much bet! 
hand price than big ones. Thé 
that, I suppose, is that a 
afford a new car doesn’t w 
the larger upkeep that is 
high-priced make, with big tire 
gasoline consumption, and ¢é 
the demand is less. On the othe 
man who can afford to run }} 
(Continued on Page! 
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its to keep up appearances; 
or so he’ll find himself involved 
onversation with his wife if he 
the car in and take out a later 
at makes the supply of large 
ears bigger and bigger. They 
ging. You'd be surprised to 
nuch automobile a good me- 
$300 or $400 can buy in New 
sticks to the more expensive 
yn’t afraid of going back a few 
yeen cars that in their day sold 
ls of dollars and that haven’t 
re than a fraction of the mile- 
‘ood for—say, 20,000 or 30,000 
a possible 100,000—sell for as 


‘ar manufacturer goes out of 
\yhen a car design is materially 
re’s always a big drop in the 
values of that make. Nobody 
phan car; the parts are too 
And nobody wants a car that 
iisly out of date. Recently the 
car that I’m handling changed 
i lesign materially. That meant 
to me of several hundred dol- 
: of the drop in value of the 
2ars of that make that I had in 
ae old radiator. 
‘old cars in trade for new ones, 
a practice not to allow any 
‘considered they were actually 
t’s cost me some business, I 
ause a good many of the other 
; in the territory around here 
ore than an old car’s really 
er to make a sale. In effect, of 
i 3 simply cutting their commis- 
: to get the business. If the 
1, a legitimate one, considering 
ehat has to be given under the 
ir’s guaranty, that’s not good 
result of my policy, I believe 
ne sound basis than some of my 
rin this region. On an average 
yir, I’ve had to sell only one 
(car to about three new ones. 
ef years ago the dealers around 
it the used-car exchange idea. 
\is within a radius of a dozen 
fi on it. When anyone came in 
‘us who formed the association 
se to sell, we’d send him over 
mge. His car would be ap- 
ki be given a memorandum 
d get, say, $550 for it if pre- 
od condition any time within 
Then he could take that mem- 
rwhere he wanted in this dis- 
{t his $550 allowance against 
lan didn’t work out. Even 
| this district there were too 
lis who couldn’t stand by their 
ijion. Wanting to make a sale, 
yne town would offer to throw 
{ty-dollar bumper extra. And 
the next town, with another 
! offer to throw in both a bumper 
¢ire. So we found we were right 
i we started—cutting commis- 
ie sales. 


| Time Bought on Time 


le I took over the garage, I’ve 
an 200 cars, new and second- 
iy in a little more than four 
Jof them I sold last year. 
my sales are on time pay- 
out of ten. I get a third or 
] of a new car on a deal, and the 
‘ead over six months or a year. 
y when a cash customer comes 
the last eleven cars that I’ve 
’e been for cash, and that’s run 
‘average. New cars or second- 
dut the same, except that when 
} t away down—$75 or $100 for 
junk, it’s usually a cash sale. 
ys a tremendously important 
whole American automobile 
e'll say I buy a carload of new 
$5000. I pay 10 per cent— 
my papers over to the local 
»y handle the whole matter for 


- 
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me. All I have to put up is that first pay- 
ment. Then, when a sale is made, the 
finance company, that is owned by the 
automobile manufacturers themselves, han- 
dles the time payments on what amounts— 
above insurance and other charges of that 
order—to hardly more than a 4 per cent 
basis. Out of the initial payment on the 
new car, I take my commission, and turn 
the rest over to the local bank. 

One of the New York dealers told me the 
other day that exactly 3 per cent of their 
sales during the last year were on a cash 
basis. Ninety-seven per cent were on de- 
ferred payments. 

Of that 97 per cent of time sales, only 
one-half of 1 per cent resulted in the com- 
pany having to repossess the machines be- 
cause of failure to make the payments 
agreed on. In some parts of the country, 
I imagine, the proportion is a good deal 
higher than that, particularly in the South- 
west, where I am told the buying of cars 
by transients has created a somewhat dif- 
ferent situation. But here the finance 
companies’ credit men find out all they 
need to about their customers before the 
papers are signed. 

My own experience here in town has 
been almost exactly the same as that of the 
New York concern. Of the 200 cars that 
I’ve sold since I took over the business 
here, just one has had to be taken back. 
And of course even there it was no loss, 
because the payments already made cov- 
ered the depreciation in the car’s value. 
The country over, 85 per cent of all motor 
cars—trucks and passenger cars alike—are 
now bought on time. 


Catering to Artists’ Whims 


In selling new cars I’verun against nearly 
all kinds of people. Here’s an example: 

The husband of a well-known musical- 
comedy star—we’ll call her Peggy Malone; 
she lives up the road a way, on top of one 
of the hills—drove up to the garage. He had 
his secretary with him, a Miss Fredericks. 
He called her “‘ Freddie,’ and she seemed to 
be the only one in the whole crowd with a 
business head. “‘Freddie’’ did the talking. 

“Miss Malone is thinking of buying a 
new car,’’shesaid. ‘‘ Mr. Brown’’—Brown’s 
Peggy Malone’s married name, but I guess 
she belongs to the Lucy Stone League, or 
whatever you call it—‘“‘thinks she’ll take 
one of yours, if you can let us have one for 
a few days.” 

Well, I’m not exactly in the business of + 
turning over new cars to prospective cus- 
tomers on the chance that they may buy 
them after they’ve driven them around 
awhile. If I started anything like that, 
every car in my consignment would be out 
on the road before evening, and I’d be 
having a little heart-to-heart talk with the 
president of the local bank. So I told Miss 
Fredericks that wasn’t the way we sold 
cars. 

“Oh,” she said, ‘‘but this isn’t just for 
joy riding. I’m sure Miss Malone will buy 
the car and Mr. Brown will be responsible 
for it.” 

I wanted to know why I couldn’t do the 
demonstrating myself; but that wouldn’t 
do at all. Actresses and their husbands 
apparently aren’t like other people. Miss 
Fredericks was sure the only way we could 
make a sale would be to let them take out a 
new car and drive Miss Malone around in 
it for a week or so. 

Well, she was a pretty good saleswoman, 
and finally I decided we could fix it up. I 
told her Mr. Brown would have to take out 
a blanket insurance on the machine, and 
sign an agreement besides to be personally 
responsible for any damage or depreciation 
in the value of the car. 

We fixed it up, and they drove off in a 
new car. A couple of days later, in the eve- 
ning, Miss Fredericks called*me up. Mr. 
Brown wanted me to come up right away, 
and bring the necessary papers with me. 
Miss Malone was going to buy the car. 

So I went up to the house. That was a 
little before nine o’clock. I never even got 
a chance to see Miss Malone. The deal was 


Taking the 


Dead-eyes 
out of 


Headlights 


OF INTEREST to MOTORISTS 
AUTOMOBILE SALES AGENTS 


and 


AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURERS 


STRANGE, isn’t it, when there’s one 
dull headlight on an automobile it’s 
almost sure to be a dead-eye on the 
left —just where lack of light invites 
trouble when cars pass at night. 


Sometimes the fault is in the bulb, or 
there may be a faulty contact. But 
often a light is dull or dead because a 
reflector has lost its sheen. 


That is bound to occur when reflectors 
are made of corrodible metal. Rust 
kills their lustre. 


Logically, the remedy is the installa- 
tion of reflectors made of metal that 
does not rust. There is, in fact, official 
insistence upon that kind of metal. 


In Massachusetts, the Registrar of 
Motor Vehicles specifies that reflectors 
“must be made of a non-corrosive 
material, preferably brass.” 


We’re sure you want reflectors that 
will always hold their brilliance and 
push a safe light ahead. 


COPPER or BRASS reflectors do it. 


COPPER ts BRASS 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
25 Broadway — New York 
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Your Car Is a Nuisance 


Greasi, 


Se Op Nagar lash 


WITH THE BIJUR SYSTEM 
CHASSIS LUBRICATION IS 
PRACTICALLY AUTOMATIC 


OR the motorist whose car is equipped with the Bijur System, 
neglect of chassis lubrication—with its resulting annoyance and 
expense—is a thing of the past! 


By a simple pull of a convenient plunger he lubricates every chassis 
bearing point daily. The operation is as easy as setting the hand 
brake—lubrication is complete, exact and reliable. 


After five years of painstaking experi- 
ment Joseph Bijur has perfected a 
positive system of instantly delivering 
oil from one central reservoir to all 
chassis bearing points in quantities 
measured at each bearing. Today with 
the Bijur System, a brake shaft requir- 
ing 3 drops of oil receives 3 drops, 
while a steering knuckle requiring 20 
drops gets 20 drops—all in one simple 
operation. 


Lubrication of each point is at all 
times reliable, for the Bijur System 
intercepts any dirt or foreign particles 
which might clog the equipment. 


The Bijur Drip Plug 


At each chassis bearing point a 
Bijur Drip Plug meters the oil. 
After being filtered through a 
dense felt diaphragm in the res- 
ervoir, the oil reaches felt strainer 


The Bijur System is available only in 
cars whose manufacturers have de- 
signed it into their chassis. On such 
truly modern cars, rattles and squeaks 
are eliminated, ease of riding and steer- 
ing are at all times maintained, the life 
of chassis bearings is trebled, the resale 
value of the car greatly enhanced. 


“A” in the Drip Plug, which 
merely intercepts any brass or 
copper particles in the pipe line. 
The pin “B” nearly fills the 
cylindrical passage in which it is 
fitted. The clearance controls 
the oil flow—meters the quantity. 
In all plugs the diameter of the 
passage is uniform but differing 
pin diameters produce different 
rates of flow. The valve ““C” 
prevents drip. 


More than 30,000 owners of new 
series PACKARD cars today enjoy 
the advantages of the Bijur System. 
“Ask the man who owns one. 


BIJUR 


LUBRICATING CORPORATION, NEW YORK 


Originators of Instant Chassis Lubrication 


EVENING POST 


all done in Mr. Brown’s name. It took un- 
til half-past twelve to make out the papers. 
Usually it takes only a few minutes, say 
half an hour, but Mr. Brown wouldn’t sign 
a thing until the last comma was down. I 
guess he must have had trouble enough with 
theatrical contracts at some time or an- 
other. He was certainly gun-shy. But at 
that, he didn’t seem to know any more 
about what he was doing than a child. 

They were paying half cash. When it 
came to stating, for the finance company, 
what his income was, Mr. Brown was 
strictly up against it. 

“But I haven’t any income!” he said 
“T’m not working.” 

That wouldn’t do at all. He insisted on 
buying the car in his own name. That meant 
he’d have to satisfy the finance company 
that he was able to make the necessary pay- 
ments. 

He turned to Miss Fredericks. ‘“ Fred- 
die,’ he said, ‘‘how much do you suppose 
I cost Peggy a month?” 

She thought a minute. 

“Oh, about six hundred dollars.” 

“Put down my income as six hundred 
dollars a month,” he said. ‘‘I must get that 
much, if I spend it.” 

So we did. 

When we got the papers all finished up, 
they showed that a balance of some $1230, 
including insurance and interest charges, 


| would have to be paid to complete the pur- 


chase of the car. Mr. Brown got out his 
pen, all ready to sign his name. Then he 
stopped. 

“T wish you’d explain just one thing to 
me,”’ he said peevishly, ‘‘and that is this: 
What in the world is it that I am agreeing 
to buy for twelve hundred and thirty 
dollars?’’ 

I told him it was the other half of his 
wife’s car. And we let it go at that. 

Occasionally I have a lot of trouble with 
a customer. After a man has paid a couple 
thousand dollars for an automobile, he 
wants it to beallright. If it isn’t, he kicks. 
Naturally. Usually he’s reasonable. But 
once in a while he isn’t. 

Last spring I sold a sedan to a New York 
business man who put his income down on 
the finance papers as $3000 a month. About 


| a month after he had taken the car out, he 


brought it back. 
“Say,” he told me, ‘‘I’m certainly out of 


| luck on that car! You’ll have to take it 


back, I guess, and give me a new one.” 


The All-or-Nothing Type 


We don’t make a practice of exchanging 


| new cars for machines that have been run a 


month; that’s up to the factory. So I asked 
what the trouble was. 

“Trouble? Everything! Thought the 
whole car was coming to pieces. It’s awon- 
der we got here alive! She started jumping 
and pounding all of a sudden as if the whole 
thing would come apart!” 

I told him to leave the car, and we’d find 
out what was the matter. We looked it 
over. Couldn’t find anything wrong. Took 
it out and tested it, and tested it again. 
Everything seemed to be all right. We 
drove it more than thirty miles. I told the 
owner we couldn’t find anything wrong, 
and that the car seemed to be as good as 
ever. But he wouldn’t take it away from 
the garage. 

“That car’s no good!” he told me. 
“Why, it nearly wrecked the whole lot of 
us! You'll have to give me another one, or 
I’ll know the reason why!”’ 

We went over it again, and that time, 
trying to locate the trouble that he had de- 
scribed as being “‘in the very middle of the 
ear,” we found some little pieces of metal in 
the bottom of the transmission case. A de- 
fective washer, probably too high-tempered, 
had cracked apart and fallen into the trans- 
mission gears. Probably for a moment or 
two the effect had been all that he de- 
scribed, terrifying enough for anyone who 
didn’t know what the trouble was. The 
steel washer had been chopped all to bits by 
the gears—but there wasn’t even a nick ina 
single tooth. We put in a new washer. It 


cost twenty-five cents. Then t 
good as new. 

We explained what the trol 
to the owner. But do you 
would take the car back? He, 
He said it was a defective car, a; 
we'd found the parts of the erac 
we'd proved it. That’s one tin 
really beaten. I haven’t been 
single thing with him. The eg 
there on the garage floor. We’y, 
case over to the manufacturers 

The owner still has the maker 
that we back up with our owr; 
make good any defective parts 
within a six-months’ period wit 
for either labor or materials. | 
fuses to be satisfied with that, 
new car. | 

And that brings me back } 
started telling you about—thy 
sons that, in my opinion, hi 
garage business push ahead whe 
ecessor couldn’t make a very gi 
The first, I said, was turning out} 


Terrible Tempered Mr. | 


But that’s only part of it 
garage, I believe, turns out gc 
honest prices and still can’t mal} 
That’s where what I put down 
ond thing comes in—the ability 
with your customers. It’s a kijj 
manship. You’ve got to knoy)\ 
about people and how to hand 
you can’t get along with them, ¢ 
some man they like better, ever! 
isn’t so good. Some people y| 
turkey to; others you can’t. 
I’ve been lucky in choosing mn} 
from the way my two lines of eal} 
selling, I’m beginning to believe} 
good mixer. And, believe me 
plenty of times when I have to} 

For instance, one of my custo} 
lawyer in New York. We’) 
Mitchell. Commutes. Hard) 
get along with I’ve got. Ther! 
when I wish he would take | 
away from us. One week hl 
blanket order: ‘‘ Keep that car ( 
so it is ready to take out any ‘n 
around for it.’’ Well, we find th 
almost empty, so we fill it. Wi 
tire—take it off and locate a sl 
repair it. At the end of themon(| 
Mitchell, mad as a hen. 

“Who told you to put any 3 
car?’”’ he wants to know, rea} 
‘““Who told you to change a {f 
car? Who gave the order? W 
think you’re doing, anyway-' 
holdup shop?” 

Then next month we won't 
darned old car, unless we have} 
each specific thing. Halfway 
month he comes out and finds) 
tires flat. Then he flares up ally 

““You’re supposed to keep : 
shape!’’ he tells me. “If yout 
I’ll go to someone who can!” | 

The last time he came I dit’ 
to be in. So he gave my forem| 
ens. Simply raised the roof. On) 
fenders was bent. He claimed 
in the garage. When I camei 
left to go to New York. The ll 
come in yet, so I went right 
station. I went up to him ont 
without paying any attention tl 
standing around waiting to talit 

“Mr. Mitchell,” I told him, * 
to come right over to the gara 
your car out of there. I’m tire 
it around, and I don’t want yo 
The boys tell me you say we be 
your old fenders. I’d like to haw 
that if we bend up one of your i 
tell you about it. We don't? 
afraid of you. If we were, an) 
fender, we’d straighten it out, 
a good job that you’d never! 
thing about it, unless we told yef 
But as it is we’ve had trouble ¢ 
you; I want you to take you 
where else.”’ 

(Continued on Pag 2 1) 
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1 doit,” he said. “I'll leave that 
‘And you keep it in condi- 
“when I want it I can get it.” 
ain came in. 
: her end of the line there’s one 
natured men you ever saw in 
Je’s got two cars, or rather he 
And a whole family of kids. A 
nths ago, the whole rear action 
one of his old cars. I gave him 
ate on the job—about $300. 
”hesaid. ‘A little tough luck, 
Keep it down as well as you 
know it will be all right.” 
ver $300. About $340, if I re- 
ht. He took the car out about 
three o’clock she was back— 
.Some darned wire up in front 
and set the whole works afire. 
3 all clogged up with mud and 
thrown on it, but they’d man- 
; the fire out. It did a lot of 
t, though—burned out all his 
ruined a lot of electrical equip- 
sher $200 gone. 
1’t think,’’ he said, “this will 
‘_yment on that rear-action bill. 
t all ready for you and I’ll mail 
n the morning. It’s not your 
\s, if the old boat catches fire at 
id after you’ve fixed up the rear. 
-haveto bealittle slow in paying 
bill. It’s beginning to run into 
id while you’re about it, you’d 
over that old car of mine. This 
‘inning to get me scared.” 
‘fixed the car up. And within a 
‘alked into the shop. 
| ne,” he said. 
. He’d flipped the end of a cig- 
‘a pile of duffel he had in the 
/thout noticing. It wasn’t even 
‘pout the mechanism of the car! 
time the fire got such a start 
so stopping it. About four sec- 
jie got out, the gas tank blew up 
jiole thing was junk. Nothing 
bh; serap iron. 
+: bad luck,’ was all he said. 
mg I had you fix up the old car. 
vable to afford anything else for 
’ 


e third thing; keeping everlast- 
je job. I don’t know how many 
in at that garage, but it’s a good 
i. There’s not a job goes out 
hop that I don’t know about in 
cular. There’s not a complaint 
at I don’t look into myself. My 
an told me the other day—and 
it the game for nearly twenty 

}t he never yet saw a proprietor 
se track of things as I do. 


' Seasonal Shifts 


I don’t suppose the real reason 
Lave to do it. Frank, here, my 
;ould run the whole place alone 

a good job of it. But I like the 
ted with it. 

(business has developed, it has 
7 two divisions. One is the new- 
ament. That includes car sales 
2 on cars that we sell. It also 
‘ar storage business and the or- 
42 of cars that are left with us for 
‘it by the month—washing, tire 
, gas and water service, and so 
1second department, that is all 
: le think of as being part of the 
ness in a small town, is the work- 
! repair department. Through 


t and spring the repair business 
i about half of our time. Then, 
utomobile use comes to its peak, 
| first of July, the service and 

ork drop to less than a quarter of 
}usiness. Until well along toward 
’, about four months, we make 
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few sales. Then, with cold weather coming 
on, closed-car buyers begin to show up. 
The new models come in and sales run 
along pretty steadily, reaching a peak with 
the first approach of warm weather again, 
along in April. 

In order to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities that the expansion of the business 
has given me, I’ve put in a new .supply- 
and-accessories store on the main street. 
Besides that I’ve leased a big parking yard 
near the garage where I can store my over- 
flow repair jobs. The store has enabled 
me to pick up a good deal more of the tire- 
and-sundries business of the town than I 
had before. But it doesn’t interest me, 
personally, as much as the new-car depart- 
ment and repair work. For one thing, the 
prices on tires are so much more variable. 
It seems almost impossible to get, or to keep, 
any sort of standard prices for tubes and 
casings. It’s harder to leave customers sat- 
isfied. I’m always hearing of this chap or 
the other who’s bought tires way below what 
I can afford to sell them to him for. 


Bootlegging Tires 


A number of things go into that trouble- 
some matter of cut-rate tires. Some dealers 
will cut commissions to varying extent. In 
the vicinity of any big city like New York, 


quite a business in cut-rate tires is made | 


possible by dishonest chauffeurs. When a 
man owns three or four cars and leaves them 
in charge of a chauffeur, he often can’t keep 
close track of the bills. Many atimea couple 
of casings will be charged for and never even 
be taken off the rack. The chauffeur and 
the dishonest dealer divide the price be- 
tween them—and there are two more tires 
that can be sold clear under the list price. 

Of course there are different makes of 
legitimately cheap tires. Then there is a 
big business in seconds—goods sold with- 
out guaranty because of some defect. And 
between and beyond all these things, there 
are cases of “bootleg” tires that would 
make your hair curl. 

Just recently, in New York City, a truck 
with $8000 worth of new rubber on it was 
stolen from right in front of one of the 
uptown tire stores. A clean get-away. 
The police were notified, and located the 
truck that same afternoon far downtown. 
It had been driven up beside the curb and 
abandoned. The thieves had no use for it; 
it would merely get them into trouble. But 
every tire was gone. 

Things like that have been getting so 
common that often the robbers don’t even 
bother to cut the numbers off the tires— 
simply take a chance, and count on every- 
body winking at the thing, all the way 
down the line. 

My second year’s business ran about 
$60,000. The third year’s, with the two 
lines of cars, jumped to $100,000. This 
last year, I’ve done more than $100,000 
worth of business on new cars alone. 

In order to take care of the repair work, 
I’ve put up a new shop at the edge of town 
on the main highway. In place of the crew 
of three men that I started with, I now have 
six, besides myself and my father, who 
helps me keep an eye on things as if they 
were his own. 

Lately I’ve even found time to step out a 
little and join the local golf club that some 
of the men in town have put together as a 
combination recreation and business ven- 
ture. But at that, I find myself sticking 
pretty close to the business and the shop; 
after all, I enjoy that about as much as 
anything, and perhaps in that very fact 
you'll find one of the reasons for what I 
can’t help feeling is in a small way a pretty 
substantial success in this business of mak- 
ing old cars tick better than they ticked be- 
fore, and selling the owners new ones when 
they won’t. 
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MS 


ana The line that permits complete 
Ge é standardization with its result- 
we ant economies. 


EXECUTIVES 


interested in getting the utmost in 
results from record keeping equip- 
ment will find much of interest and 
value to them in these specially pre- 
pared booklets. Write for the one 
covering your business or for our gen- 
eral catalog. 


KALAMAZOO LOOSE LEAF BINDER CO. 


Factories at Kalamazoo, Mich., and Los Angeles, 
Calif. Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


‘or 
ecords 


LOOSE-LEAF-DEVICES-AND 
ACCOUNTING- SYSTEMS < 
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It isn’t easy to tell the age of a pair of FLORSHEIMS. 
FLorsHEIMs manage to keep their youthful appear- 
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Soe ance after months of trying service. Their good 
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Simes looks is more thanva surface finish—it endures. 
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THE FLoRSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 
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SIMONDS ; 


CRESCENT-GROUND eS 


_CROSS-CUT SAWS§ 


THE STANDARD SAW 
OF THE BIG WOODS, 


~ From the North Woods of Maine to the Redwood Forests 
of California, Simonds Crescent-Ground Cross-Cut Saws are 
universally preferred by men who count upon cutting tools 
most. Years of experience have taught them that Simonds 
Saws are uniformly flawless—assurance of longer life and 
superior cutting qualities. Simonds quality is the result of 
careful, scientific tempering of the steel in Simonds’ own plants 
and near a century’s experience in producing cutting tools. 
Next time, ask your dealer for a Simonds. 


Simends Special Cross-Cut Simonds Saw and Steel Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 
aw files have the same su- “The Saw Makers” Established 1832 


perior cutting qualities that A ¥ 5 — 
Branch Stores and Service Shops in Principal Cities 


distinguish Simonds Saws. 


Pronounced Si-MONDS 


SAWS FILES KNIVES STEEL 
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“As to England, such inclusive figures as 
to what was spent in that country for war 
supplies, the maintenance of our forces, the 
personal expenditures of our troops are not 
available; but it would not be stretching 
the facts to estimate that such expenditures 
totaled at least several hundred million 
dollars. 

“The purchases of the Allied countries in 
this market after the United States entered 
the war cost them much less in terms of 
their own currencies than would otherwise 
have been the case by reason of the pegging 
of their exchanges with dollar credits ad- 
vanced by our Government. The support 
of their exchanges also saved them huge 
sums in their purchases in markets other 
than the United States. Not only that but 
in supporting the Allied exchanges we were 
forced to permit the exchanges of most other 
countries to go to a premium in this market, 
thus increasing the cost in dollars of our 
purchases in those countries. These are 
invisible factors most difficult to estimate, 
but we can be sure that they resulted in 
huge savings to the Allies and in large 
losses to us. 

“The foregoing trade figures do not in- 
clude vast amounts of surplus war material 
which were shipped during the war but sold 
thereafter to various countries in Europe at 
a very liberal discount, for which our Goy- 
ernment took obligations totaling almost 
$600,000,000. The trade figures probably 
do not include the relief supplies furnished 
by the American Relief Administration, for 
which our Government accepted obliga- 
tions in the principal sum of about $85,000,- 
000, and also the flour sold to Austria, 
Poland and several other countries by the 
U. S. Grain Corporation, for which our 
Government accepted obligations totaling 
about $57,000,000, since these measures 
were adopted after 1918.” 


Exploding the Profiteer Myth 


But this is a thorny field of great extent 
and not pleasant to traverse. It is enough 
to say after what has been shown that what 
moneys and things we got from Europe 
before we entered the war were offset, and 
in many cases were more than offset, by our 
expenditures and loans after we became a 
belligerent. The records are clear on this 
point. 

It is a popular superstition not only in 
Europe but in the United States that great 
fortunes were made in this country by the 
war profiteers. That also is a legend with- 
out basis of fact. Some individuals did 
make money by speculation, but the great 
industrials, the manufacturers, industry 
itself, suffered losses from the rush of war 
orders. 

When the war began there followed an 
orgy of buying in this country on orders 
from the Allies. Price was no object. In- 
dustries attempted to convert their plants 
to enable them to make munitions, gun 
carriages, shell cases, all sorts of war ma- 
terial. They were dazzled by the prospect 
of so much money. Plants were extended 
to take care of the rush of orders. And 
when the whole dizzying, nightmarish, 
hectic experience was over, virtually all of 
them found they had lost money. Industry 
was disorganized. Old relationships were 
broken. Factories that had been paid three 
or four times the normal price to make 
rifles found they had lost money because 
they didn’t know how to make rifles at any 
price. The experience was a dear one. 

While preparing this article I talked with 
bankers who financed industry during this 
period of false prosperity. They do not look 
back to it with any pleasure or satisfaction. 
As one of them put it: 

“Tt may be a surprise to some that the 
wealth as estimated for 1923 does not show 
a larger increase over the prewar estimates; 
but while it is true that in its earlier stages 
the war created many war profiteers, at the 
same time it had unfortunate effects on 
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lines of activity not directly con 
the war. After we got into the 
close a check was kept upon 
munitions for our own country 
Allies that the making of abno) 
by American manufacturers, f; 
merchants was largely checke¢ 
profits in excess of prewar pro; 
made were very largely taken 
ernment through income and 
taxes to meet the expenses of t 
cluding our very large loans to 
In the United States, as in othe 
the postwar situation, until qui 
has been one of readjustment 
conditions, which has brought 
tivity in many lines of business¢ 
prices in markets to which w 
products, so that instead of ma 
food and other products at a pr 
so for some time at little orn 
even at a loss. Therefore, takin 
into consideration, it is quite o} 
the nation, as a whole, has not 
any important extent as a result 
On the contrary, on a per capj 
has perhaps even suffered 80 
wealth.” 

Another said: ‘‘The people of 
States as a whole did not accumu 
from the war. Their actual pros 
ured in stable values, during th 
from 1914 to 1924 was less th 
owing to the industrial derangen 
by the war, and the average } 
conscious that the war did ne b 
to him.” 

While this was being written 
happy chance to read in the Dee 
of Scribner’s Magazine an artic 
sieur Raymond Recouly, in whic 
that the war profiteers in Fran 
losers in the long run. I quote 

“Toward the end of the war, 
after, there was much talk abou 
called ‘les nouveaux riches.’ 
watched, studied, usually rather 
in the theaters, papers and n 
nouveau riche was originally 
the war had suddenly and oft 
enriched. Neither was he } 
France. He existed in Englanc 
name of ‘profiteer,’ in Germa 
Central Europe under that of 
in Italy, ‘pescecane.’ Rather 
study could be made on the di 
and evolution of this type in eae) 


Evils of the Warlike P 


“In France it did not take 
certain number of them to losi 
tunes. Intoxicated by their to 
cess, they threw themselves into 
enterprises and speculation. 
boom caused by the, war, the 
1920 a rather violent depress 
wrecked many of them.” 

Foreigners have told me th 
resents being lectured by Ame 
being told how she should condt) 
nomic affairs. It mcy be permis! 
ever, to point out how our bank 
being asked to lend money abr 
some of the postwar settlement) 
ample, this, from a New a 
house: 

“War having been one kind ( 
peace for a long time proved to]! 
Peace failed at once to destro 
hate, and for a long time failed! 
restore the good will and uné 
which among nations is essen’ 
realities of peace. It can now} 
what extent the absence of coép#l 
conciliation contributed to the! 
financial breakdowns of the ea 
the peace period.’ Nations Ww! 
allies in the prosecution of the # 
after 1919 to submerge themsels 
another for the benefit of the w 

““Those who won the war togetl? 
sought to enjoy the fruits of vie 

(Continued on Page It 
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ntinued from Page 170) 
that agitation, experiment, con- 
ad sinister intervention were the 
ope as long as the spirit of self- 
jd national consciousness drew 
rt. 
gs suffering can be laid in no 
to its peacetime lack of vision 
yee alike. Unity and firm leader- 
| not, of course, have wiped out 
sof the war; they were too deep 
The war took about 10,000,000 
oyed industrial equipment, scat- 
th accumulation and changed 
atiers, politics, trade and finance. 
4e important events which have 
yvery could not have happened 
ause certain visible obstacles had 
ved first.’’ 
Cent, of the Bankers Trust Com- 
a report to the International 
xf Commerce on What Business 
Do for Europe, touches on this 
\Gurope’s share of responsibility 
ar-the-war troubles: 
arious treaties of peace which 
concluded since the World War 
m the economic unity which ex- 
n and between certain nations, 
oyed channels of trade and have 
compensating developments. As 
‘tendency has developed in many 
/nations to endeavor to make 
\self-sufficient instead of develop- 
hange of their resources and nat- 
ctive powers with those of other 
‘or the purpose of attempting to 
‘ible such self-sufficiency, trade 
_ all kinds have been raised be- 
zons. While such trade barriers 
\ceasion, allow the economic de- 
) of some special industry in a 
et in practically every case it 
h; men, instead of being employed 
lags which they can do best be- 
fheir nature or surroundings or 
eiyerted into occupations foreign 
rtures or which will entail greater 
jproduction because of difficulties 
ngraw materials. The result is an 
‘a cost to the community, and 
glecrease in quality also. 
)ly the best example of this gen- 
ie lies in the relationships that 
n out of the division of the old 
mgarian monarchy into the Suc- 
ates. The economic unity that 
ander which the cattle and grain 
iat portion of the monarchy best 
tuch purposes were exchanged for 
lactures produced in the natural 
¢industry, which in turn obtained 
4 their iron ore and other raw ma- 
im still other parts of the old 
: has been absolutely destroyed. 
_no question but that such 
ii unity was of the greatest 
ceyery individual group in the 
'/emonarchy, and that its destruc- 
nes accountable for the present 
ulties which exist in those states.” 
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leaking of the political unity would 
(een so harmful if the economic 
3d have been preserved. The in- 
| of new frontiers, the friction due 
wlifferences and the competition 
between peoples now of different 
‘ho formerly worked in one eco- 
ity have led to trade barriers 
ve upset the whole of Eastern 
‘urope. Through hardship the 
4 gradually finding out that bar- 
il against trade are as harmful to 
ty creating them as to all sur- 
countries, and they are conse- 
jndeavoring to make them less 
their action than was true im- 
after the treaties were consum- 
it established the new frontiers. 
trepresent, however, a tremendous 
#0 the comfortable living of mil- 
‘ople.”” 
2 words Mr. Kent civilly and in 
Tases gives some of the reasons 
pe has not prospered more greatly 
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since the war. Chapters might be written 
about the European experience in re- 
construction without uncovering the tiniest 
bit of evidence that the United States had 
contributed to her troubles or to her lack 
of prosperity. Indeed, the record is all on 
the other side. 

If you accept the testimony I have 
offered here that we did not make money 
out of the war, and if you are willing to be- 
lieve the economists, the financiers and the 
government authorities who have given the 
subject closest study, who say that our war- 
time relations with Europe were not tainted 
with profit, then we can go on to the second 
phase of this inquiry. 

How have we become so prosperous? 
Why is it that the standard of living is 
higher among us at this period than any 
country has ever known at any time? No 
other nation ever before was at one and the 


same time the world’s greatest producer of | 
goods, exporter, reservoir of capital and | 
dispenser of credit. It is an amazing and | 


incredible position that we occupy. 
“The trade of every other nation than 
our own is running in a slack stream, and 


for the world as a whole capital, credit, out- | 
put and buying power are restricted. It is | 


an extraordinary comparison that this na- 


tion represents when set against the other | 


industrial and trade nations, and the fact 


that this country flourishes in the face of | 


adverse world conditions makes our nation 
the envy of all other people,’’ comments a 
banking house. 


Our High Standard of Living 


We came to hold this fortunate position 
by working and saving, and through no 
magic of finance or at the expense of any 
other nation or people. Simply we worked 
for and earned the material blessings we en- 
joy. There is no secret about it. It is not 
a condition to be smug and complacent 
about. Itis not for us to take a holier-than- 
thou attitude, but we do not need to hang 
our head because we have worked and pro- 
duced and shown initiative and energy in 
replacing the waste of the war and readjust- 
ing our dislocated industries. What we 
have got we produced. We did not take it 
away from anybody. 

I will recite Secretary Hoover’s testi- 
mony. He is charged with the duty of 
knowing about commerce and trade and in- 
dustry. He knows whether we ravaged 
poor distracted Europe. Hear him: 

““A rough estimate would show that we 
could today supply each person the same 
amount of commodities that he consumed 
ten years ago and lay off about 2,000,000 
people from work. 

““We must get our minds away from the 
notion that prewar standards of living and 
volume of business would be normal now. 
Normalcy is a vastly higher and more com- 
fortable standard than that of 1913. We 
must not judge the state of business activity 
by prewar figures, but by a hugely in- 
creased base. We must not be frightened 
when our output of steel or textiles or auto- 
mobiles, lumber, corn or hogs, or our car 
loading, amounts to figures far in excess of 
those that would be implied alone in a nor- 
mal growth of population. 

“There has been in the past decade an 
unparalleled growth of our industrial and 
commercial efficiency and our consequent 
ability to consume. I do not refer to that 
growth of productivity which should natu- 
rally be expected to accompany the in- 
crement of 14,000,000 in our population 
during the past decade, nor do I refer to the 
increase in dollar figures due to higher prices. 
Entirely over and above these contribu- 
tions to increased figures, we are producing 
a larger amount of commodities per capita 
than ever before in our history. Precise 
comparisons are difficult to adduce. But 
exhaustive study from many angles of pro- 
duction over average periods, ten years 
apart, before and since the war, would in- 
dicate that while our productivity should 
have increased about 15 per cent due to the 
increase in population, yet the actual in- 
crease has been from 25 to 30 per cent, 
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Every man knows some woman to whom 
his acts of thoughtfulness bring the golden 
moments of her life. She appreciates being 
remembered at any time, but more espe- 
cially on sweetheart days— Valentine days. 
Any gift pleases, but candy pleases more, 
and Puritan Chocolates most. 

The variety of centers includes all the 
kinds she favors, and the coatings surpass 
all her previous experience in smoothness, 
| fineness, aroma, flavor. Truly ‘‘The Per- 
| fect Gift’”’. Different, surprising, exclusive, 
sensational! Prove it! 


The $1.50 Valentine Assorted Chocolate 
Package comes in an unmistakable Valen- 
tine wrapper. At good dealers’ or sent post- 
paidonreceiptof price, or parcel postC.O.D. 


THE PURITAN CHOCOLATE COMPANY 
Central Parkway, Cincinnati, Ohio 


TRADEMARK 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


quarters of the schools in the United States. 


tests by skilled penmanship supervisors. 


accessories for penmanship practice. 


The A. N. Palmer Company 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
2128 Calumet Ave. Pittock Building 
Chicago Portland, Oregon 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES can make. good 
incomes selling Palmer Method Tablets and Adces- 
sories to stationery and school supply stores. Write 
for particulars. 


Every sheet in every Tablet is of a uniform quality that never 
varies. The finish is perfectly adapted for penmanship practice. 
Both the finish and the ruling were determined after scientific 


Sold by stationery and school supply stores. Look for the name on the cover 
and the watermark in each sheet. There is a complete line of Palmer Method 


poo + 
The A, N. Palmer Company, Cl 
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This solid milk chocolate bas- 
ket filled with assorted choco- 
lates and marzipan fruits, 11% 
Ibs. net, sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of $2.00 or parcel post 
CAO 8D: 


CINCINNATI 


Chocolates 


“THE PERFECT GIFT”’ 


For your children... 
an aid to good handwriting 


RE your children using the right paper for their penmanship 
practice? It may make quite a difference in their progress! 

Palmer Method No. 1 Tablets are endorsed by the Publishers of 

Palmer Method—the official system of handwriting in over three- 


One full-sized Tablet 
and special pamphlet, 
“Twelve Lessons in 
Better Handwriting” 
embodying the prin- 


ciples of the Palmer 


Method, mailed for 
only 15 cents. Send 
coupon today. Ad- 


dress nearest office. 


(address of office nearest yon) 


For enclosed 15-cents send me one Palmer Method 
No. 1 Tablet and i 
Handwriting.”’ 


““lwelve Lessons in Better 
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When Winter Comes mS 
When the good old face is sore and 
tender from its battle with wind and 
weather and you wince at the thought 
of the daily shave 


Have Molle Handy 


Just spread with finger tips a film of 
this delightfully soothing, healing 
cream over the beard then shave with 
the favorite razor. 


You will Grin with Joy 


at the velvety smoothness of the shave 
—the entire absence of razor smart or — 
lather burn—and the wonderful after 
feel of face comfort that lasts until the 
next glorious MOLLE Shave. 
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PRYDE-WYNN COMPANY _ 
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50c 


New Brighton, Penna. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
240 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Please tell me, without obligation, 


how I can make $1.50 an hour in my 
spare time. 
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Mr. E. R. 
Macomber 


of Maine 


He Sent a Coupon 
Like This 
And Then Earned 
In One Month 


COMMISSIONS - $39.50 


BONUS --- 


OR just one month’s spare time work 

we recently paid Mr. E.R. Macomber, 
of Maine, $61.50. He made this extra 
money by caring for our present subscrib- 
ers and enrolling new readers for The 
Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal and The Country Gen- 
tleman. ‘“‘I can secure orders any month 
in the year,’’ says Mr. Macomber, ‘‘and 
as I am getting better known some of the 
orders are telephoned to me and the 
money sent through the mail.” 


/ £22200 
$61.50 


Wet of our subscription representatives 
earn $1.50, or more, in an hour just by 
selling us their spare time. You need only the 
willingness to try work that is easy, pleasant 
and dignified. Learning about our plan will 
cost you only two cents—for mailing your 
letter—and may enable you to earn hundreds 
of dollars. Clip the coupon above—now. 


| effort upon our workers. 
| actual physical effort today is less than ten 
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indicating an increase in efficiency of some- 
where from 10 to 15 per cent. 

‘For example, there has been no increase 
in the number of our farmers during the past 
decade, yet the agricultural community not 
only feeds an increase of 14,000,000 of 
population but has increased its average 
exports from about 7,500,000 tons to 17,- 
500,000 tons annually. This would show 
that the individual farmer has increased his 
efficiency in production by from 15 to 23 
per cent in this period. . 

“Tncrease in production and distribution 
per person engaged in many other indus- 
tries can be similarly adduced. There are 
many commodities where we have years 
since reached a point of saturation per 
capita, and those industries grow approxi- 
mately with the growth of population or in- 
creasing exports. There are other commodi- 
ties where saturation has not been reached. 
Increasing efficiency not only releases labor 
and direction for greater production of 
these things but enables their wider diffu- 
sion over the population. A selection of 
such industries shows a growth of 60 per 
cent in the past decade. We have been able 
to add to our standards of living by the 
more general distribution of many articles 
which were either altogether luxuries ten 
years ago or which were luxuries to a large 
portion of the population. Thus an increased 
proportion of the population are using elec- 
tric lights, telephones, automobiles and bet- 
ter housing, and have added movies and 
what not to their daily routine.” 


Equal Opportunity Our Aim 


*“Some people have looked upon these 
additions of new commodities and services 
in the daily expenditure of our people as 
representing extravagances, but as a matter 
of fact they are no entrenchment upon sav- 
ings. They are the product of better organ- 
ized effort. This is an actual increase of 
commodities and services per capita in the 
population. Itis due to the increased skill, 
the advancement of science, to temperance, 
to the improvement of processes, more 
labor-saving devices; but most of all it is 
due to the tremendous strides made in 
industrial administration and commercial 
organization in the elimination of waste in 
effort and materials. Nor has it been ac- 
complished by imposing increased physical 
On the contrary 


yearsago. There has been in this period a 


| definite decrease in the number of hours’ 


work weekly, with a definite decrease in 
physical effort due to improved methods. 
Nor has it been accomplished by any revo- 
lutionary discovery in science. It is the 
result of steady improvement in manage- 
ment and method all along the line. It is 
an accumulation of better practice in the 
elimination of waste. It is a monument to 
the directing brains of commerce and indus- 
try and the development in intelligence and 
skill of the American workingman. The 
result has been a lift in the standard of liv- 
ing to the whole of our our people, manual 
worker and brain worker alike. 

“We have in America an economic and 
social system based on stimulation of indi- 
vidual initiative. Our ideal is to secure and 
to maintain an equality of opportunity to 
all. We have honestly sought over years to 
find methods by which we could curb those 
who would dominate the community and 
thus stifle the initiative and opportunity of 
the greater numbers. Nor must we relax 
vigilance in this particular. But we have 
also in these times to fight that this initia- 
tive shall not be destroyed by those who 
would divert actual production and distri- 
bution into the hands of the Government. 

“Our goal in economic life is to do this 
great thing—to preserve individual initia- 
tive, an equality of opportunity and thus a 
constantly advancing national standard of 
living. Our economic and social system is 
fundamentally right. It has produced the 
largest advance in the standard of living to 
the whole of our people that has ever been 
witnessed in history. Its faults are many, 
but they can and are being corrected 
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without destiwying its progre 
brought us steady advances desp 
ulous losses of war, and must the 
great inherent vitality. In sho; 
conception of America that ¢ 
should be given an equality of o 
to take that position in the con 
which he is entitled by virtue of hj 
and ability is the keystone of ow 
“Our wages are the highest re 
any utility wages in the world 
wages I mean actual buying p 
us compare them with governm 
employes in Switzerland, Ger 
Italy. And to compare them we 
a common denominator, becar 
currencies may mean nothing, 
therefore reduce them to plain 
butter. In other words, if we 
per cent of butter and 95 per ce 
form the basis of bread and butte 
weekly earnings in each country 
at retail in those countries the 
total of this useful compound: - 


CONDUC- ENGI- 


Fin 

oe care 
United States . . 840 865 z¢ 
Switzerland . 257 308 of 
Germany. . . . 238 276 ‘4 
Tiel. fee ies 189 240 ] 


about 412,000,000,000 tons of f| 
mile each year. To do this they 
ratio of five men for each 1,0((| 
miles. The ratio is 23 in Germ} 
Italy and 31 in Switzerland. It | 
ciency that makes for high wi) 
these are things not alone for pr: 
our railway employes. They are j 
pride of every American. The’ 
things that raise the standards ¢i 
all of us.” | 

During the period of agricultu} 
sion back in 1920, when there } 
concern about our food supply, L 
ton, then Secretary of the Trez 
before that for seven years Se} 
Agriculture, told me: 

“The acreage yields in the Uni 
are frequently compared with | 
larger yields in some European ni 
Belgium the acreage yield is abi 
that in the United States; in t} 
Kingdom, more than 60 per cer! 
and in France, nearly 15 per cent.| 
be bornein mind, however, that th! 
each American farmer is spread 01 
area, and that, although he produ; 
acre, he produces much more pel 


The Coal Problem in a Ki 


“The total output of the aver# 
is probably greater in the Unii 
than in any other country in # 
Thus, in Belgium, with its inte! 
tem of farming, only about 5.3¢ 
cultivated for each person engag) 
culture, whereas in the United , 
corresponding figure is twenty-sel 
Taking both acreage and yield pel 
consideration, the average Ame! 
mer produces 2.5 times as much a) 
age Belgium farmer; 2.3 times 
as the English; 3.2 times as mu 
French; 2.5 times as much as thi 
and more than six times as mi 
Italian.” 

The farmers have improved 
record of five years ago, accordi’ 
Hoover’s estimate. 

Coal is a basic industry and 
comparative production of this r@ 
bring testimony from abroad. & 
quotations from an article by E. Ih 
the English Review of September! 

“Here is a little table which m/ 
to put the British coal problem} 
shell: oh 
BRITISH CoAL Propuction Per Mine Wi 

WORKING SHIFT 


] 
| 


1883—with poor mechanical appliances . | 
1903—with better appliances . . . « + 
1913—with still better appliances . . -| 
1923— with still more improved applian¢ 

(Continued on Page 177 


, 


inued from Page 174) 

the period between 1914 and 
ber of our mechanical coal 
been doubled; the number of 
mveyors has been quadrupled; 
yeen great electrical power and 
lated developments; hundreds 
ifficult seams have been aban- 
scores of new and magnifi- 
ped collieries have been opened 
tead of an increased output per 
ur, we have actually had a de- 
bout 21 cwts. per man shift to 


ewts. 

reports which declare that the 
-ession in the coal trade is not 
«rs under the control of either 
1eir employers, but is attribu- 
srnal circumstances, are worse 
They are untrue and mischie- 
soal trade is depressed because 
ice the war, driven customers 
ve customers away with our high 
low output, our strikes and 
tikes. 

inother little table: 


ymect Pit Lasor Costs oF CoaL 


)UCTION IN ROUND FIGURES 
| PER TON 


13s. 6d. 


any they get cheap coal by 
lv wages. In the United States 
}ap coal by means of big output. 


1; PRODUCTION PER MINE WORKER PER 
WoRKING SHIFT 


HUNDREDWEIGHT 


uieiislne 5 © ¢ © ¢ 0 © o «© « 


1.ot do all they do in America in 
1 f output per unit of labour, for 
gconditions are not so good, just 
; Continental conditions are not 
#le as ours; but we might at 
1’ as much as the Americans in 
2 That would solve our problem. 
es miners have recently been 
42s averaging £8 a week, against 
1 rage of £2 15s., yet the pit-head 
‘ican coal is barely half as high 
f our material.” 


5\Views of British Labor 


sper we shall have to return to 
€of a fair day’s work. Men and 
hve on hard work. They decay 
: We are suffering a fit of lazi- 


re trade can revive and our 
) 


dented in the annals of English 
Inless we shake it off we shall 
if ster. 
; that we are not doing so much 
[talian and other markets as we 
|e war is due entirely to our own 
i's—our high costs, our short 
U frequent strikes.” 
|| Gibbs confirms this picture of 
\ an article in the New York 
\ he writes: 
‘nomic condition of a country 
jrmously upon the moral quali- 
ople and upon the character of 
Vent and its political parties. 
4" cases where socialistic Boards 
#3 give an extra allowance out of 
sin'Poplar and the West Ham 
¢London, unemployed men are 
1 ‘eiving more each week than 
! who are working at jobs in the 
t. What incentive is there to 
rork? 
1 erisis, averted only by Mr. 
S ibsidy in support of wages, will 
Vin the spring, when those £20,- 
0, provided by the unfortunate 
we been spent in buying a tem- 
‘je. It may be taken as a fact 
‘ers will not accept lower wages 
purs without a bitter and long 
only chance of peace lies in a 
on of the industry, from top to 
hat the output may beincreased 
“> of production decreased. 
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“The workingman must be made to see, 
somehow, that deliberate limitation of out- 
put is not a service to his out-of-work pals; 
that it doesn’t mean more work for more 
hands, but that it is a crime against his own 
manhood and against the nation, demoraliz- 
ing the individual, increasing the cost of 
production and spoiling trade. 

“The employer must be converted to a 
greater generosity of spirit, which will make 
his employes partners in his own concern, 
with some control over the fortunes of the 
business and with a share in its success.” 

I have never heard in this country from 
banker, business man, public man or pri- 
vate citizen any word about Europe’s post- 
war troubles that did not reflect a lively 
concern, sympathy, good feeling and a de- 
sire to help. But food and houses and 
clothes and motor cars and radios and 
washing machines and electrical conven- 
iences are not produced except by work. All 
the things we enjoy we made with our labor 
and shared with one another. 


The Fruits of Our Work 


It implies that somebody has worked in 
the fields and in the factories and in the 
shops and offices when we can say: Our 
manufacturing output has increased fully 
60 per cent above that in 1914, and this 
has been accomplished with an increase 
of only 25 per cent in number of workers. 
With slightly decreased number of farmers, 
we have increased farm production by 
about 12 per cent. Our railways transport 
22 per cent more goods and they do it with 
just about the same number of men they 
did ten years ago. We produce 86 per cent 
more tons of iron and steel, and to do this 
we require but 56 per cent more employes 
than ten years ago. In the same time we 
have increased the annual production of 
automobiles from 569,000 to 3,638,000, or 
about 540 per cent, and this has been ac- 
complished with only a 32 per cent increase 
in workmen. We produce 250 per cent more 
electrical energy and require only 90 per 
cent more labor to do it. 

The number of automobiles in use has 
increased from 1,711,000 in 1914 to about 
18,000,000 today—an increase from one 
automobile for every fourteen families to 
one for every 1.5 families. In only five 
years we have increased the number of 
homes connected for electric service from 
5,500,000 to more than 138,000,000. Sales 
of electric washing machines increased from 
13,000 in 1914 to 612,000 in 1924. 

Sales of bathtubs increased from 510,000 
in 1914 to 1,150,000 in 1924. Our housing 
is better. Washing sent out to our public 
laundries has increased from $300,000,000 
to $650,000,000 in seven years. 

While we were at war our industries at- 
tacked the problem of industrial waste by 
simplification. The work has gone on in 
ever-broadening fields. These eliminations 
of waste effort and products are among the 
causes of our present prosperity. It is part 
of the employer’s contribution to the well- 
being of the employe and the consumer. 

For example, not many years ago 179 va- 
rieties of electric lamp bases were in process 
of manufacture, which necessitated the 
memorizing of a lengthy specification before 
procuring a lamp which would fit the special 
socket installedin the home. Today thesev- 
enty manufacturers are producing only six 
standard bases. Inthe same industry as late 
as 1918 there were thirty-seven different 
known varieties of attachment plugs in use, 
each one good in itself, but no one inter- 
changeable with any other. In the interest 
of public convenience and the develop- 
ment of the use of electrical appliances, the 
adoption of the standard plug with paral- 
lel blades resulted. The advantages of this 
simplification are so apparent and appeal- 
ing that today this plug is furnished with 
hundreds of thousands of appliances made 
by 200 manufacturers. 

Simplification from the angle of a con- 
sumer is best expressed by the president of 
a large New York hotel: 

“Tn simplification, remember you are 
both buyer and seller. If you cannot apply 
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Leads the World! 


ORE Majestic Coal Windows are installed each year 


THE MAJESTIC CO. 


than all other makes combined — because the Ma- 


jestic is the recognized leader of coal window values. 
It’s the coal window that’s break-proof and rust-proof 
—with Certified Malleable Iron frame and hinges, elec- 
tro-galvanized pressed steel door, and. Keystone Copper 
Steel body and hopper. The Majestic is the coal window 
you'll want in the home you buy or build. 


Other Majestic Products 


At the left is the No. M 10 Majestic ready for coal— 
one of many new and improved styles. All are shown 
in our new catalog, together with several other Ma- 
jestic products you’ll want in the home you buy or 
build. Write for this catalog and your dealer’s name. 


HUNTINGTON, IND. 


Majestic Coal Window 


The Mark ofa Modern Home 


If You Really Want More Money 


Give Yourself a Raise! 


For 7 years Edward D. Vernon has 
made extra money by this spare-time 


plan. He made $10 in one day. 


T’S not so easy, sometimes, to make the boss 
““come across,” is it? And if you are your 
own boss it’s just as hard—maybe harder—to 
make a dollar grow where the crop looked like 
thirty cents before. And we can always do so 
many things with more money—if we have it! 


But wait! If you honestly want more money 
why not have it? Yes, why not? Many a 
Curtis subscription representative is making 
good money on the side, regularly, week after 
week, month after month. Your spare time is 
your own. Why not profit by some of it? 
Sales work is interesting, easy to learn—and it 


pays! 


Up to $1.50-$2.00 an Hour—Extra ” 


1 Curtis work may be 

* done where and when 

you like. Profit anywhere, 

anytime. 

7. Earn cash commissions 
* from the very start. No 

investment or experience 

needed. 

3 Your profits repeat. Re- 
* newal orders pay as gen- 

erously as new. 

4 Bonus payments make 
* the plan especially at- 

tractive to the hustler. 


Find Out About It-NOW “%... 


UST say goodbye to wishing, and start /“ 
reaping. What others, starting from 
scratch, have done in this business surely 
you should be able to do. Mr. Rich- 
ardson of Colorado made $6.30 extra /” 93 
in the spare time of one day. Mrs. 
William Young made $4 within 
two hours after receiving our 
offer. 
you can do by trying. / 
Mail the coupon this / Street 
very day. / 


7 

7 The 
7 Curtis 
7 Publishing 
Company 
7 8 Independence Sq- 
7 Philadelphia, Penna. 

I may not accept, 

7 but send me your offer 
7 anyhow. 


Show yourself what // 
7 Name 
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The December 


Country Gentleman 


carried 21,043 more lines 
of advertising than its 
nearest competitor in the 
national farm paper field 


The advertising lineage in the December issue of 
The Country Gentleman reached the impressive 
total of 51,007 lines. 


This figure falls only 922 lines below the total adver- 
tising carried by the next two national farm papers 
added together. 


Of even greater importance to the manufacturer who 
wishes to tell his story to real farmers is The 
Country Gentleman’s lead in the advertising of 
merchandise which has its only market on the farm 
itself. 


Examine this table and draw your own conclusions: 


The Country 
Gentleman 


Lines 


Farm implements and machinery 3,837 


Lighting plants, heating and wa- 
ter systems, equipment. . . . 2,677 


Nursery stock, seeds, etc. . . . 1,140 


Poultry feeds, remedies and sup- 


DILESi ym ees eh Se ee 2,446 
Sprayers, insecticides, etc... . 418 


Classified advertising, livestock, 
poultry;sete.4s Aware Diow-wae 2,040 


TOTAL tsanvrol vache CHEE 


These facts indicate the endorsement experience grants 
The Country Gentleman—the foremost publication 
in America for those whose homes or whose interests 
are in the country. 

Through an error the analysis of advertising lineage which we published in 
Printers’ Ink of December 17 and The Saturday Evening Post of Decem- 
ber 19 failed to state that the comparison was made between The Country 


Gentleman and other national farm papers only; no sectional papers were 
included in this analysis. 


»gQUIITY (jentleman 


The Modern Farm Paper | 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


The Country Gentleman 


The Ladies’ Home Journal The Saturday Evening Post 
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it in the things you sell, apply it in the 
things you buy. Do not buy fifteen vari- 
eties of bolts if you can, by study, make one 
kind of bolt satisfy the fifteen uses.” 

Applying this philosophy to the pur- 
chases for his chain of hotels, 200 items 
have been simplified, $350,000 has been re- 
leased from inventory and a 20 per cent re- 
duction in cost of this simplified line has 
resulted in an annual saving of $100,000. 

A manufacturer of men’s felt hats ana- 
lyzed his sales and found that 90 per cent 
of the business on the 3684 styles and colors 
he was then making was done in seven 
styles and ten colors. The only solution of 
the problem was a simplified line, and he 
now not only advocates its application but 
has been convinced that it really pays. 

Again the question of style was not a de- 
terrent to a large producer of shoes, who at 
one time manufactured three grades and 
2500 styles of each. He simplified his line 
to one grade and 100 styles. This 99 per 
cent elimination of variety reduced produc- 
tion cost 31 per cent, overhead 28 per cent, 
inventories 26 per cent, and cost to con- 
sumer 27 per cent. Correspondingly his 
turnover was increased 50 per cent, sales of 
women’s shoes 22 per cent and of men’s 
shoes 80 per cent. 

I could recite a thousand other in- 
stances—milk bottles, dining-car china- 
ware, tissue paper, hospital beds, woven- 
wire fencing, grocers’ paper bags, paint and 
varnish brushes, milk bottle tops, and so on 
and so on. It is incredible what savings 
have been made by attention to these little 
things. 
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Late in 1921 was published th, 
Waste in Industry, an assay of, 
typical industries—the _ buildi! 
men’s ready-made clothing, , 
shoes, printing, metal trades ;} 
manufacturing. This report bi 
the fact that in these six indus\ 
there existed a preventable was 
29 to 64 per cent, and that $10,(, 
could be saved annually through, 
zation and simplification alone, | 

All these savings spell greater 
and greater prosperity means | 
increased possessions, and these}; 
ply an incentive to greater prod), 
are not a superior nation of p; 
haven’t got more intelligence , 
peoples. We are not free fron; 
and social and political ills. We » 
of all faults and shortcomings, | 
juncture in our history we are} 
work because under our social ai| 
system we know that we can) 
fruits of our work. We know thit 
we work the more we have to e} 
sure and possessions. Millions ofj 
born men and women are shi 
things with us. They are conte) 
building here a form of social oi} 
of ourown to provide freedom, 0) 
service.. It is not all that it mijf 
it made us what we are today i 
you're satisfied. a 

Don’t let anybody kid you intb 
that we took advantage of a j| 
nent. Ours is an open prosperity§ 
rived at. Also remember that ¢ 
don’t last forever. There will bel 
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that milk is pure and 
clean and wholesome 
For Baby’s Bottle 


Pet Milk is always clean and wholesome— germ- 
os free—more easily digested than ordinary milk. 


To Drink— 


Pet Milk will blend with orange juice to make 
a milk drink that children like—that is more 
wholesome than milk alone—that helps to get 
them to drink the milk they need. 


In All Theicr Food— 


Pet Milk is safe and wholesome because it is 
pure, fresh milk, uniformly rich—the cream 
always in the milk—sterilized in sealed con- 
-tainers—always germ-free. 


Because Pet Milk is more than twice as richas 
ordinary milk, it meets every cream and milk 
need of the household. Undiluted it takes the 
place of cream—at less than half the cost. It can 
be diluted to suit every milk need. As extra 
rich milk, it costs no more than ordinary milk. 


Do not confuse Pet Milk with milk p 
served with sugae. In Pet Milk a is 
added to the pure milk. 


Our new book, “ You Can Save on Your Milk 
Bill,” telling why Pet Milk is good for children 
—howit willimprove your cooking—more than 
a hundred recipes—will be sent free on request. 


PET MILK COMPANY 
(Originators of Evaporated Milk) 
836 Arcade Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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COLGATE & CO. 
D 1 


Dept. 
581 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Please send me the trial tube of 
Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Cream for 
better shaving. 1 enclose 4c. 


INJINZINZI 


Why Scipio was called the most 


elegant gentleman of his time 


LTHOUGH Scipio Africanus never led a jazz band 
A nor got into a controversy over the question of 
having a unified air service, few of our present-day 
celebrities have greater renown than he had when 
he was “going good.” 


If you are not conversant with the incidents upon 
which the fame of Scipio was established, it may be 
said that he hung up a long string of important mili- 
tary victories, brought the championship of the Medi- 
terranean League to Rome, and spoke Latin fluently. 


But that was not all. “The younger Africanus was 
the first who adopted the custom of shaving every 
day.” —Pliny’s Natural History, Book 7, Chapter 59. 


It was because he had progressive ideas and saw 
the advantage of the daily shave that Scipio won 
the reputation of being the most elegant gentleman 
of his time, notwithstanding the fact that he never 
wore spats or a stovepipe hat. 


The Analogy Between Scipio and Colgate’s 


By causing whiskers to come off, Scipio was dis- 
tinguished among his compatriots. Colgate’s Rapid- 
Shave Cream is distinguished for causing whiskers 
to come off more easily. 


Ve ee 
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Truth in advertising 


It makes the daily shave a matter of but a few 
minutes, with no nerve-racking accompaniments. 


Colgate’s Softens the Beard at the Base 


The moist, fine-texture lather goes directly to the 
base of the hair, where it is most needed. It softens 
the toughest beard almost instantly, and so effec- 
tively that the razor has no more pull than a 
Bolshevist could develop in the State Department at 
Washington. 


Millions of men find Colgate’s greatly superior to 
anything else they have ever used for taking discom- 
fort out of shaving. It combines the best qualities 
of other shaving creams, and has important merits 
that are not to be found in any of the rest. 


Colgate’s needs no mussy rubbing in with the fin- 
gers. It leaves the face cool, velvety and refreshed. 


Let us send you a trial tube of this marvelous 
Cream—enough for 12 better shaves than you 
have ever had. Please use the attached coupon. 


Oo 


Established 1806 
NEW YORK 
In Canada: 
COLGATE & CO., Ltd. 
72 St. Ambroise St., Montreal 


mires res A coarse in- 
efficient lather, Colgate’s 


of the hair. 
the base. 


which fails to texturelather, 
reach the base which softens 
the hair at 


implies honesty in manufacture 
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UR bank had run four times now, so that her 
original stake of a hundred francs had become 
eight hundred, less the percentage that the swift 
croupier withdrew each time and slipped into 
in the green baize. He was a sleek Northern 
1 ith a waxed mustache. With rapid fingers he 
und sorted the yellow, red and white chips. He 
tek in his chair with his wooden shovel held against his shoulder like a sword. 
_ink of thirty-five louis! A bank of seven hundred frances!” He looked around 
E inquiringly. “‘Who goes banco?” 
2 at back with the little sluicelike box in front of her, in which the cards were 
In any other place but the baccarat rooms of a French casino she would have 
€ all about her, eager to dance with her, to talk to her, but here her blond beauty, 
toate: figure, drew no attention. Here, at midnight, under the harsh lights, in 
‘cented rooms where the cigarette smoke hung like a cloud beneath the roof, men 
hought of beauty. They were interested only in the passing of the shoe, as the 
e-fer box is called, from hand to hand around the table. They had only curiosity 
1 cards were to come next, clicking on the green baize; and if they spoke to a 
it Was only to complain about their luck or to tell triumphantly of a big coup 
‘off, of a bank they had that ran seven times, or of how they had not had a bank 
rd knows when, exactly as a garrulous golfer will tell you of the four he got at 
| ut-six-hundred-yard hole, or how he can’t seem to get down under three putts 
. There is nothing so sexless as the gambling rooms of the Riviera. 
80€s banco?” asked the croupier. “If none goes banco, make your punts.” 


ATIRAT ST ID AJ 
By DONN BYIRN 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN 


“What Brought Me 
to Var, Angie, Was 
to Take You Home. 
To Marry Youand 

Take You Home’”’ 


» 


She looked around inquiringly, for she felt her luck 
was in, and she would like to have had somebody bet 
the full amount. As she turned around you could see 
that but for a point or two she was very beautiful. First, 
her eyes were of that peculiar warm blue of a sea with the sun on it, a southern sea. 
Not the Mediterranean chiming outside was more blue than they. Her hair was fair hair, 
but real golden hair, as if every hair on her shingled head were a wire neatly beaten 
out by the most cunning of goldsmiths. Her nose and chin were small, but her mouth 
was a little large for beauty. When she smiled, her whole face lit up, as though something 
within had been lit, a candle of fine wax lit within. The sheer beauty of her teeth made 
one gasp. They were alive, and there was nothing animal about them. You got the 
impression of something wonderful and strong, and very clean. 

“Nobody bancos me?”’ she asked. 

You would have been in doubt as to her nationality until then, although she had not 
the now wistful merry look of Irish women, nor the rather unmeant insolent look of 
Englishwomen. But when she spoke in that quick straight way you knew she was 
American. 

“No, madame,” the croupier said, ‘‘nobody bancos you. Ladies, gentlemen, play 
your game!” 

A table at the end of the room, where the big play was going on, in thousands and 
in tens of thousands, had broken up while the cards were being reshuffled, and the 
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players were strolling about, killing time. One pock- 
marked Spaniard, a professional gambler, strolled over, 
looked at the stake on the table. 

“Banco!”’ he smiled. 

She smiled back at him, for in the baccarat rooms all the 
regulars are friends. They may not know one another’s 
names, but they have been through the mill of bad and 
good luck, all of them, and there is a sort of comradeship, 
as there is between people who have seen war. 

“Banco is called!’”” The croupier twirled his mustache. 
The punters withdrew their stakes. She leaned forward to 
draw the cards. Click—a card for the Spaniard. Click— 
a card for her. Click—a card for her! 

‘“Why, there she is!”’ a girl’s voice called. 
someone to see you.” 

“Hello, Angie,”’ said a quiet voice. 

She turned around swiftly and looked at him. 

“Morrie Sullivan!’”’ she said. She looked at her old 
sweetheart of two years ago in America, hardly believing it 
could be he. ‘“‘Why, Morrie Sullivan!” 

“‘Banco!”’ breathed the Spaniard softly. 

“Banco, madame,”’ the croupier reminded her. 

She turned and clicked a card out of the box for herself. 
The Spaniard threw down a five and a four, nine, a natural. 
She looked at her own hand—two queens, nothing. The 
croupier gathered up the chips and handed them to the 
pock-marked professional. 

“Hard luck, Angie,’’ said Sullivan. 
and talk.” 

She threw a little longing look at the green baize, hesi- 
tated a portion of a second, and rose. 

The note changer called out, ‘‘ Place free Table Number 
Nineteen!”’ 

They moved off to a lounge. Her heart was thumping 
slightly. Two years ago—was it?—since they had left 
America, and it seemed a century, and yet here was Morrie 
Sullivan, just as though it were yesterday. Morrie, black- 
haired, black-eyed, bronzed in the skin, alert and lithe. 
A wave of embarrassment came over her. There was so 
much to say, and yet she didn’t know what to say. 

**You haven’t changed, Morrie,’ she ventured; “‘not the 
least little bit.” 

He looked at her searchingly. 

*“You have, Angie.” 

“How, Morrie? Looking old? Going off?” 

“No, Angie,’ he said in that old serious way of his she 
remembered so well. ‘‘You’re prettier than ever, I think. 


“Oh, Angie, 


““Come on, let’s go 


A little tired-looking. But—there’s a lot of gloss on you 


I don’t like. You aren’t just the healthy little kid of two 
years ago.” 

“Don’t be silly, Morrie. Tell me, what brings you to 
Var?” 


“‘What brought me to Var, Angie, was to take you 
home.” 

““How, Morrie?” she laughed. 

“To marry you and take you home.” 

She turned aside quickly. Beneath this acquired gloss, 
this nonchalance of the Riviera, her heart beat quickly and 
the little tears came into her eyes. 

“Well, Angie, what about it?” 


At the end of the rooms where the big baccarat game > 


was going on, Dariano, the banker, the head of the Greek 
syndicate, had closed the game for the night. He had 
risen suddenly in the midst of dealing, tipped the shoe and 
sent the cards flying through the air, having either lost or 
won a half million francs. He came down the room, a cor- 
pulent, wheezing figure with graying hair and graying 
mustache, his impassive quasi-Oriental face showing no 
evidence of how the game had gone for him. He was smok- 
ing his heavy Egyptian cigarette. For one instant he 
stopped before Angela. 

*“Any luck?” he asked smilingly. 

“Still out,’’ she said. 

“Tt will come.’’ He bowed and went on. His eye never 
rested on young Sullivan beside her. 

“Oh, Morrie,” she said, “‘do you know who that is? 
That’s Dariano, the big Greek gambler. You’ve read 
about him in the papers, haven’t you?”’ She was flushed. 
Her eyes were sparkling. Young Sullivan looked at her 
queerly. 

“Well, what about what I asked you, Angie?” 

“Morrie,” she told him, ‘‘surely you don’t want me to 
answer you right off like that. You can’t do things like 
that, Morrie. Come, I’m through with gambling for to- 
night. Let’s go and dance, Morrie. Will you dance?” 

“Will I dance?” he grinned. “Just lead me to where 
this dancing is!”’ 

84 
HE sat at hee bedroom window in the big hotel in a daze 
of thinking. Her mother had not yet returned from the 
Casino. ‘‘ Just one more dance, dearie,’’ Mrs. Turnbull had 
said, and gone off into the mob with her professional part- 
ner; but Angela knew that her mother would dance until 
four in the morning. Morrie had seen her home. They had 


“I Don’t See You Gar 
Much, Mr. Sullivan.” 
Morrie Laughed, “I'm 
on Swimming and Th 
of Thing Than Bacc, 


danced and talked for an hour about the old | | 
Darien and New Canaan. And how is this one? | 
has happened to this other? And has Judy mi 
yet? And little by little the new atmosphere | 
The band moaning the blues became just a rat 
tionable sound, and the mob of sleek dancing me 
eled sophisticated women did not exist. Only onié 
was she brought back with a start into the ni 
phere—when a couple or a party would adjou 
gambling rooms and return, clicking chips in the! 
or talking about their luck. Then it would take: 
moments to get back to New England. 
He had seen her home to her hotel, and a straé 
when he was going to kiss her good night she hai 
him. ‘‘Not tonight! Please, Morrie, not tonig 
two years ago in America she would have kissec 
matter of course, happily, innocently as a child. 
she could have kissed him in the old way. Spri 
and spring would be in America too. 
Without, the Mediterranean broke on the shi 
shallow rolling noise, but in her ears now was th 
pebbles on the edge of Long Island Sound. The 
the great hotel was a maze of palm trees and fic 
in America the fields were green, the trees wei 
along with their cheeping birds—trees one loved! 
one looked at and admired; the copper beech 
proud flaunting head; the candles of the horse 
the tall elm, the hardy hickory and the little aj! 
dressed like brides. And the noises one heard! 
there—a dog barking occasionally, the shrilling 0% 
frogs. And from the shore of the Sound the chee! 
one saw—the Fall River and the New Bedford bié 
up the water a blaze of cheerful light, the sailing sP 
ing down from Nova Scotia, the big regattas | I 
yachts heeling as they rounded the marks. Her! 
nothing but the dingy sails of the fishing boats, ! 
ugly and patched. 
Why couldn’t she go back there and live har! 
Morrie? What was there against it? Nothing! 
she knew in her heart, in the inmost recesses of ] 
that she couldn’t, she wouldn’t. (| 
She heard the soft bump of the elevator stop! 
her mother’s step along the corridor. The next m¢ 
door was opened and the light clicked on. The? 
tween the rooms opened slowly and a little beam 
light shone across the bed. 
“‘Aren’t you asleep, Angie?’’ her mother aske 


i: Iwas,sitting by the window, thinking. Did 
time?” 

. Washer is a wonderful dancer. Tomorrow, 

; g to take him to Nice in the afternoon, to 

mt at the Negresco.” Her mother’s brow 

ittle. ‘‘I wish he weren’t so dreadfully expen- 


rid the light on and sat on the edge of the bed. 
ult to think of Mrs. Turnbull as a woman of 
ne might easily have taken her for nine years 
‘| 
ark woman with brown emotional eyes, merry 
was little resemblance between her and her 
They were often taken for friends, which al- 
{ Mrs. Turnbull, for she was secretly ashamed 
zirl as big as Angela. She was small and dark 
a was tall and fair; her face was pretty—the 
1 eyes, the slightly upturned nose, the whole 
1 jolly little woman—where Angela was all but 


‘she asked suddenly, ‘what is Morrie Sullivan 
t Var?” 

‘ust turned up. Everybody turns up at Var 
cer.” 

her mother warned, ‘‘you’re not thinking of 
ing foolish?”’ 

‘her, no,’”’ she answered wearily. 
ved. You're tired.” 

see Dariano tonight?” 

a moment, mother, when his game was over.” 
trie Sullivan with you when you saw him?”’ 
ther.” 

ie, I hope you won’t do anything foolish.” 
dear. Now go to bed. I’m going my- 


a eeOU 


thinking for your own good, Angie.” 
dear. Good night.” 


qr 


‘r years before, her father had died. He had 
mall man, a member of a firm of bond brokers 
>t, who used to come home every evening from 


‘1 the club train and pass the rest of the evening 
ear about the house. The Colonial cottage he 


)aear New Canaan was a passion with him, and 
2 would spend in the garden in summer, and in 


ies: 


gela,”” She Asked Suddenly, 
hat is Morrie Sullivan Doing 
_ Here at Var?” 


winter tinkering about the heating plant, the water sup- 
ply, or talking to local builders and masons of improve- 
ments he wished made in the spring—a red-brick wall built 
here, a portion of the garden tiled, where flowers might 
grow between the slabs. He was always worrying about 
the apple trees, having surgeons come to repair them. Or 
he would sit deeply engrossed in a manual of bee culture, 
planning to have hives in the garden. And then one Satur- 
day afternoon, sitting in his chair, his bad heart stopped 
laboring and he died. 

Angela had been at college when it happened, and came 
home at once. Her mother was tragic, Angela was calm. 
She had loved the little man, only it was so hard to get 
close to him. There were so many business worries on his 
mind that one had to be careful not to bother him. Some- 
times he would be so irritable ‘that the slightest thing 
would drive him into a fit of temper, terrible to see, damn- 
ing and blasting everything and everybody. Angela under- 
stood. She was a little glad when he died. 

“Poor daddy!”’ she thought. ‘‘He will have a rest now.”’ 

He left behind him a moderate estate, the one beauti- 
ful daughter. and the frivolous pretty wife, whom he had 
allowed to go her own way, partly because he was too tired 
to argue with her, mainly because he was always in love 
with her. 

Mrs. Turnbull was content for a year or so with New 
Canaan, Virginia Hot Springs and Florida, but for years 
before her husband’s death she had wanted to go to France 
for a winter. The accounts of the great tennis tournaments 
at Cannes, of the Battle of Flowers at Nice, the pictures of 
the gardens at Monte Carlo, all excited her. Mr. Turnbull 
had promised to take three months’ rest sometime and go 
with her, but he had never been able to get away. But now 
she was free; she had a goodish income and the dream of 
her life could be realized. 

“You see, Angie,’’ she persuaded, “‘it’s so much cheaper 
living abroad, and the exchange is so good. We could get 
twice as much for our money in the south of France as we 
can get here. Look at the dreadful prices we were paying 
at Miami! Look at what clothes cost! My dear, we could 
do four times as well in France as here.”’ 

The idea of a Riviera season appealed to Angela as well 
as to her mother, though there was not the same fever for 
it in her veins that her mother:had. Twenty years old, she 
had not as yet thought seriously of marriage. The men 
she knew were good friends, good comrades. In winter it 
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was tremendous sport to go bobsleighing with them. There 
were dances at the golf club, there were skating parties. 
In summer there were bathing and dancing and tennis. 
One was a comrade to them, not a potential woman. One 
danced with them. One kissed them occasionally, but 
that was more a comradely act than an expression of sex. 

All of them she liked, but one she liked more than any 
other, and that was young Morrie Sullivan. He was five 
years older than she, and where the other boys or men of 
twenty-five are setting gayly about life, he was serious. 
When he left the university he refused to go into business 
or law or politics. An aunt in Seattle had left him a small 
fortune, and he had immediately invested it in a farm. 
All his friends had laughed at him, but he just grinned and 
said nothing. He worked on it harder than any of his 
hired men. To Angie he spoke occasionally. He had a 
trick of long silences and of then bursting suddenly into 
speech. 

“You know, Angie,” he said, ‘your father likes me, but 
he thinks I’m a fool. Your mother dislikes me. She thinks 
a farm is for hobos. But lookahere, Angie, I’m trying to 
get at something.” 

“Yes, Morrie,” she would prompt, afraid lest he should 
go off into one of his long silences again. 

“You see, Angie,’’ he would go ahead, ‘“‘this New Eng- 
land means something to me. My people came over with 
Lafayette—two uncles from the old Irish Brigade in 
France—and they didn’t go back with Lafayette. They 
stayed. They must have loved New England and put their 
hearts into their fighting, or I wouldn’t love it as I do. I 
suppose it’s funny.. I’ve heard of people loving Ireland and 
Scotland and all that, but I never heard of anyone loving 
New England before.”’ 

“Tt isn’t funny at all, Morrie,” she said. 

‘Well, then, Angie, here’s the idea: This part around 
here, all the way up the Sound, sooner or later is going to 
be twisted and warped from what it was created for. An- 
gie, I’m sick of seeing this good rich soil being prostituted 
for golf links, for estates aping big English houses. I’m 
sick of seeing new raw cottages huddled together, whose 
owners cut for the eight o’clock train in the morning and 
come back at 6:30 and know nothing of the country, and 
care nothing. I’m sick of seeing gambles in real estate. 
There’s something wrong about it, Angie. It’s like bottling 
air and selling it at so much a breath. 

“‘Well, Angie, here it is. It’s not back to the land and 
it’s not health. It’s probably sentiment. Nothing can 
stop the big towns’ spreading. But there’ll be fifty acres 
of New England that as long as I live—and after that, if I 
leave anyone behind—will be 
used for the purpose for which 

(Continued on Page 84) 
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other lines, is the barometer of American business. 

Just as it literally provides the skeleton for the sky- 
scraper, and beyond that, the base of the whole vast pro- 
duction machine, so is it the foundation for the structure 
of commerce. Steel Common leads the stock market. In 
a larger sense, steel is a factor for international peace. The 
Franco-German economic entente, which I recently de- 
scribed in these columns, will rest mainly upon the accord 
between the heavy-metal masters of the two once belliger- 
ent countries. 

By the same token, the head of the steel industry is the 
accredited appraiser of the business situation in the United 
States. This is why so much significance attaches to those 
rare occasions when Judge EF. H. Gary speaks his mind. In 
precarious times his voice has been a steadying and reviv- 
ing influence. Now that we ride the crest of one of the 
greatest prosperity waves that the country has known in 
many decades, his point of view—and particularly his out- 
look—is no less timely or important. A period of pros- 
perity, as well as a time of stagnation, it is good to re- 
member, has its perils. 

No manis better equipped to speak of business than Judge 
Gary. As chairman of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion—to give him his exact title, for he is head of the board 
of directors and the finance committee and chief execu- 
tive officer—he is steward of an industrial mastodon whose 
influence reaches in some way to nearly every home and 
every interest. Its 168,000 common and preferred stock- 
holders are drawn from nearly every social rank. The Steel 
Corporation is synonymous with big vision and highly co- 
ordinated effort. 

Moreover, Judge Gary, to a greater degree perhaps than 
any of his contemporaries, has been an active envoy to the 
trade and production centers of the world. During the 
past five years he has visited the Orient and South America, 
to say nothing of frequent trips to Europe. I cite this 
travel experience to show that he has kept in personal 
touch with outstanding figures and conditions everywhere. 
Wherever he has visited he has left the impress of a con- 
structive presence that has enhanced our prestige there. 

Judge Gary’s office on the seventeenth floor of the Em- 
pire Building, on lower Broadway in New York, is not only 
a center of American industry but also a picture gallery of 
international celebrities. Behind the long table where he 
works—he seldom uses a desk—is a portrait of the late 
J. Pierpont Morgan, who made the Steel Corporation pos- 
sible. The walls are literally covered with autographed 
photographs of the giants of business and transport, living 
and dead. The whole story of our industrial achievement 
is recorded in these souvenirs of intimate contacts. 


Site despite the pretensions and possibilities of 
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There are also portraits of Japanese princes and poten- 
tates and European personages. Mussolini hangs alongside 
the King of Italy, while the presidents of Brazil, Argentina 
and Peru find a kinship of interest in their written tributes 
to our foremost figure in steel. I have mentioned only afew. 

One photograph has peculiar interest. It reveals the 
familiar features of Hugo Stinnes, and is the only one of him 
that I have seen displayed in this country. The late Ger- 
man business man had great admiration for Judge Gary, 
and it was reciprocated. Stinnes, who lost valuable ore 
properties as a result of the Versailles Treaty, was eager to 
make an alliance of some kind with American interests. He 
once said to me that he regarded the United States Steel 
Corporation and its head as his ideal of all that was effi- 
cient in industry. 


A Great Country to Live In 


T WAS in this office that I talked with Judge Gary. My 

idea was to get his impression of the business situation 
and also the outlook. I therefore first asked him for a 
general summary of conditions. His reply was: : 

‘‘As a preliminary, let me first refer to the fundamentals 
of our business structure, mainly its constitution, upon 
which depend its health and vigor. We have something 
that is unequaled in any other part of the globe. It is per- 
manent and it is growing in strength year by year. I refer 
to the soil of the United States, located in latitudes which 
provide climate suitable for the cultivation of nearly 
every variety of food for the necessities of life. It is 
rich, well watered, drainable, tillable, wooded, and 
underlaid with rich minerals. It is capable of pro- 
ducing an annual income large enough to pay in full 
any one of the enormous national debts, including our 
own, and it is susceptible to immense increases in the 
years to come. 

““We have four seasons, which helps us to enjoy a 
changing and health-producing climate. We can 
modify the extremes of the seasons by traveling from 
one place to another. If our atmosphere at the prin- 
cipal place of residence is too cold at any time, we 
can go south to Florida. If it is too warm, we can 
travel to the Adirondacks or to the Rocky Mountains. 
If it is too wet or damp, we may visit California or 
Arizona. If we desire no change in temperature for 
twelve months in succession, we can find it. If we need 
or wish to be exact in regard to a uniform temperature, 
we can follow the thermometer from place to place. In 
doing all this we can remain in the United States. 
The same is true in regard to the special products 
from the ground in which we are most interested. 
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This point could be carried much farther. Innff 
single country can be found so much that is 
“None of these blessings can be taken from 
ants of this country. They are here to remai 
the earth shall last. Again, we have an enlig 
zation protected by laws based on a Constitut | 
clear, comprehensive and just. : 
“Tn passing, let me remark that if the Philip 
should be permanently maintained as a part o | 
States, which the best in- 
terests of the peoples of 
both countries require, 
our range of products 
could be materially ex- 
tended. An honest, free 
vote of the inhabitants 
of thetwodomainswould - j 
undoubtedly be in favor 
of the proposition. 
“Now as to the busi- 
ness situation. It is 
evident from published 
reports in the newspa- 
pers, coming from per- 
sons well qualified to ex- 
press opinions, including 
government officials from 
the President down, 
that conditions generally 
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ie United States are improving and, all in all, 
an they have been at any time since the 
;signed in 1918, especially if we take into ac- 
ions relating to the future. With these opin- 
gexpressed, I am in hearty accord. 
i my natural inclinations and rule of practice, 
i ined to predictions of uninterrupted or un- 
“osperity for the future, but I do not hesitate 
|S nothing apparent on the business horizon 
¢:ning or that gives cause for doubt or distrust. 
-vard anything coming from well-posted men 
at few months that has caused a substantial 
curd to our present prosperity or during the 
xcept statements to the effect that there is 
serious interruption to, if not a cessation of, 
‘ities. 
othing particularly new in this, because most 
sfor a year or longer have been of the opinion 
(ime of building was surprisingly large and 
intinue long without material decreases. In 
e have up to date been happily disappointed. 
so be said on the subject: 
here may have been more small structures 
operty outside of the large cities than were 
accommodate the present demand, it should 
id that, in the United States at least, the large 
ag rebuilt in order to satisfy the necessities 
of those who require and can afford to pay 
‘nost convenient and safest occupancy.” 


srity That Makes Economy Hard 


sespect we escape one of the pressing ills of 
where the housing shortage is so acute that 
> a political factor. England needs at least 
houses, and so far she has been unable to 


to the United States—it is remarkable how 
ood buildings in cities are being razed and 
1 more substantial, more lasting and more 
ructures. This also applies to bridges, particu- 
bridges. The equipment has been growing 
2 rate of train speed has become more rapid 
ie more dense. The old-style bridges, even 
(of steel or stone or 
not of sufficient 
tisfy the demand of a 
wing trade. The pres- 
ion, with its improve- 
3 to be safe against 
take or flood. In fact, 
‘generally destroy or 
ure the great steel 
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connected with the business that there will be a great 
deal of building throughout this country during 1926, 
including the West and the South. 

“Tn this connection it is important to consider that there 
is plenty of money in the United States to pay for all the 
necessities and even many luxuries which have become a 
part of our great prosperity. 

“Tn view of what I have said, it is not necessary to call 
attention to the great and growing wealth of this country 
and to the $20,000,000,000 worth of products in one year 
from the farms, which amount could, if necessary, be 
doubled or tripled by not more than five years’ prepara- 
tion. This is a conservative statement. 

“Of course there is another side to this picture. First of 
all, it is appropriate to urge caution, deliberation, conserv- 
atism, and to warn against overspeculation, inflation, 
overextension and an excess of confidence. We need always, 
from a standpoint of safety and satisfactory progress, to 
keep within the limits of our resources, as individuals, as 
groups of individuals, and even as a nation. Economy 
should always be of the highest importance in every busi- 
ness man’s consideration. This refers to true economy and 
excludes false economy. 

“Tt is not difficult for a man to be economical when he 
has little, if any, money in his pocket or bank. It is when 
money is plentiful as it is now, when the banks are well 
filled as they are at the present time, when the receipts 
from foreign countries are large and growing larger by com- 
parison with the disbursements, when the wages are the 
highest they have ever been anywhere, and when practi- 
cally every able-bodied man with the right disposition and 
energy can procure a decent living for himself and family; 
when the average man, including many who ought to be 
more prudent, is disposed to incur debts by the purchase of 
many things which might be mentioned that are in the 
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escent Gary replied, ‘“‘should come together in 


luxury class, that economy should be preached and ur 
in order to prevent a dislocation of the trend of business. 
“No one would intentionally say anything calculated to 
interfere with the natural and legitimate progress of busi- 
ness. At the same time it is proper to urge upon every line 
of business careful, conservative, economical management 
that will assist in protection against future possible con- 
tingencies which might result in decreased volume, even 
though it should turn out that it was not absolutely vital 
to do so. It is not necessary to refer to the subject of 
economy as applied to the National Administration, for it 
has given evidence through the different departments of 
its intention to husband the Government’s resources.”’ 


Violation of the Laws of the Land 


“TrT\HERE is another thing to be said in favor of further 

solidifying our present splendid situation and of pre- 
venting unnecessary difficulties. I refer to the subject of 
codperation as opposed to uncalled-for and unreasonable 
antagonisms. 

“This to some extent involves national politics. Al- 
though there are many disputes or disagreements and dis- 
cussions by politicians of different parties or different 
members of the same party that are assumed to be politi- 
cal, they really have nothing to do with the politics of the 
country. In the past there frequently has been business 
demoralization, amounting to financial panic, which was 
caused by political agitations, by bitter and unjustified 
hostilities in Congress and out of Congress, by the intro- 
duction of, and sometimes the passage of, unreasonable 
bills, or by lack of harmony concerning some of the large 
public questions which, if considered, discussed and de- 
cided on the basis of promotion of the general welfare, 
could have been avoided. 

“There is still another matter of the 
highest importance which calls for the 
most serious thought on the part of every 
well-disposed citizen. I refer to the un- 
controlled and brutal violation of the 
laws of the land. Crime is rampant, and 
in the larger cities especially its extent 
is little short of appalling. Violent and 
brutal crimes are not only numerous, but 
they do not seem to be decreasing. Al- 
though much has been said and consid- 
erable done on the subject, the people 
generally are not sufficiently awakened.” 

“What is the cure?’’ I asked. 

“The people all over the land,” Judge 


(Continued on Page 202) 
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NCE a week 
Saturday 
morning rolls 


around—an old- 
established, uni- 
versal and unalter- 
able custom. The 
glorious sun of a 
rare day in June 
floods the earth— 
and does many 
things. The partic- 
ular function I have 
in mind is that it 
casts its joyous rays 
into the suburban 
home of that rap- 
idly growing clan 
which philosophizes 
that all work and no 
play is exceedingly 
bad stuff for Jack, 
and proceeds to pro- 
tect Jack from the 
evils of excessive 
toil by seeing that 
he stays away from 
the office every Sat- 
urday and Sunday 
through the sum- 
mer months. 

“Of all the useless 
things in the world, 
the most senseless 
is going to work on 
Saturday morn- 


ings,” soliloquizes 
Jack. ‘‘You can’t 
see anybody on Sat- 


urday morning; 
there’s nobody to 
be seen; everybody 
knows that. Ar- 
chaic, I call it. 
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Thank heaven, the world’s getting some 


sense in its noodle. I hope I break ninety today.”’ 

As the sunshine floods the earth, so do peace and good 
will illumine the soul of Jack as he sits at the breakfast 
table with the morning paper spread out in front of him 


and eats his orange, his two three- 
minute eggs, his toast and drinks his 
regulation two cups of coffee. Some 
day, boy! If Bill isn’t off his game, 
it ought to be a cinch for Bill and 
him to give George and Frank the 
trimming of their young lives. Just 
rotten luck for them that George 
and Frank got all the money last 
time. Oh, well, when things break 
wrong for you in golf they certainly 
break wrong all over. Thisis another 
day. Some day, boy; you said it! 


Midsummer Madness 


“T GUESS the shop’ll take care of 

that order from Grump, Grump 
& Grump all right. Hard babies to 
please, that outfit. Wonder whether 
I ought to phone the shop. Naw, 
the dickens with it! That’s what 
they’re there for—to take care of 
orders.” 

With which he rises from the ta- 
ble, tells the youngsters they may 
go to the movies in the afternoon, 
kisses the wife'good-by, hops into his 
sedan and speeds over to the golf 
club, where he and Bill and George 
and Frank array themselves in linen 
knickers, white shirts and golf stock- 
ings that itch back of the knee. At 
the first tee their side wins the toss 
and Bill tells Jack to take the 
honor going out. Jack tees the ball, 
gives the driver a few preliminary 
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waggles, and then to show his comrades that this time at 
least he isn’t overcome by the customary stage fright of 
the first tee, he says something in an easy-going, carefree 
sort of tone—you know, just as though the subject of his 
comment were infinitely more important to him than any 
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A Few of Jerry Travers’ Trophies Won Within the Space 
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Walter Travis at Paim Beach 


language—the only known language that has silence as 
its chief virtue. 

I’d like to make an experiment. I’d like to find out 
whether this fetish of silence on the golf links isn’t some- 
thing more in the nature of a psychological twist we pass 
along from one to the other than a natural condition 
experienced by every player. My idea would be to take 
the rawest of products, a chap who has merely heard it 
rumored that there is such a game as golf, segregate him 
entirely from those who might infect him with the germ of 
silence and start him off playing while a battery of heavy 
artillery engaged in target practice near by. Then I should 
have a German street band accompany us on our daily 
rounds of the course and several horseshoers stationed on 
each tee hammering away at their anvils. At each putting 
green I should have a group of boys setting off firecrackers 
and several circus clowns turning handsprings as he made 
his putts. 

I have a notion that commotion would become such an 
essential element in this player’s mental attitude toward 
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the game that it would be difficult 
for him to make a shot without the 
familiar din. I believe he would be 
the exact opposite of every other 
golfer in the world; a creature of 
habit the same as the rest, but a 
slave to a different kind of habit. 

At the famous Hoylake course in 
England a player with a handicap of 
six made a freak wager with a 
scratch man in a test of the effect 
of noise on golf nerves. He bet he 
would beat the scratch man on even 
terms if allowed to say boo at him 
three times on the round while he 
was making his shots. The scratch 
man saw this only as an impediment 
which might interfere with not more 
than three strokes, and made the bet. 
On the thirteenth hole the handicap- 
six man used his first boo. It was 
also his last. From that point on to 
the final hole his adversary kept 
looking for the anticipated boo and 
was unable to concentrate on the 
game. The handicap-six man won 
with two boos to spare. 


Poker:Face Golfers 


N THE days when I was compet- 

ing in national and international 
championships my friends used to 
say that I was an iceberg. But I 
wasn’t. Perhaps I was not quite so susceptible to the 
fidgets as most golfers; but now that the old reputation 
for coolness has ceased to be an asset, I’ll make the frank 
confession that time and again my nerves have been so 
raggedy that I thought they would never hold together. 
I used to admit that to my closer friends, only to have 
them scoff at the idea and say that I was either kidding 
myself or them. 

“Jerry, if it’s really true your nerves do get jumpy, you 
certainly know how to mask your feelings with that frozen 
face of yours,’’ my good friend, the late Fred Herreshoff, 
a great golfer, used to say. 

“TI guess I must have learned it from Aleck Smith. 
Nearly everything I know about the game I learned from 
him. That probably came along with the rest of it.” 

Age and experience, I take it, are the great sedatives for 
the untamed irascibility of youth on the links. Bobby 
Jones went after his temper when he found it didn’t pay 
to cater to it, and the net result of this wise decision was 
the winning of high honors which had eluded him previous 
to that. My own ex- 
perience was quite 
similar. I found out 
early in my career 
that he who loses his 
temper usually loses 
the match. 

In the 1906 Ama- 
teur Championship, 
played on the New 
Jersey links of the 
Englewood Country 
Club, I had the first 
serious set-to with my 
own temper. Earlier 
that season I had won 
my first important 
tournament—the 
Metropolitan Cham- 
pionship, in which I 
defeated Eben M. 
Byers 3 and 1 in the 
final round. It was 
therefore as the met- 
ropolitan champion 
that I entered the na- 
tional championship, 
which, curiously 
enough, was destined 
to go that year to the 
golfer I had defeated 
for the metropolitan 
title. 

My old rival, Wal- 
ter J. Travis, led the 
field in the qualifying 
round with 152 
strokes, against my 
155, which landed me 
in second place. And 
it was Travis I en- 
countered in the third 

(Continued on 
Page 112) 
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police whistle. But she was well past the blockading 

sign before the traffic officer caught sight of her, and 
she could claim, of course, that she had no certain knowl- 
edge his summons was meant for her. She resented, in 
fact, the peremptory and overshrill nature of that chal- 
lenge. It reminded her that the road was not so much her 
own as she imagined, that her movements could never be 
as free as she wanted them to be. 

So she resisted the initial impulse to increase the speed 
of her car. She merely moved on, but she moved on with 
the moderation of the innocent-minded, merely watching, 
in the oblong mirror above her windshield, the indignant 
though diminishing figure beneath the violated signal. Her 
spirits lightened again when a slight curve in 
the highway finally carried her beyond his vision. 

She quickened her pace then, once more proud 
of the power that lay beneath her pointed slip- 
per toe. She even resented the approach of a 
noisier car as she hummed on between the 
autumnal hills—a noisier car that drowned 
out the efficient faint purr of her engine, so like 
the purr of a contented kitten. She had no 
intention of racing. But when the insolently 
noisy touring car, with the insolent fat man at 
its wheel, forged slowly abreast of her she 
pressed determinedly down on the 
accelerator. The thought of taking 
second place was never palatable to 
her. She wanted to be victorious that 
morning, just as she wanted to be 
alone—alone with this shimmering 
new toy that was so responsive to her 
will and so unprotesting in its service. 

It was not so easy as she imagined, 
however, to shake off the uncouth rival 
hanging on her flank. So the pointed 
toe went lower and the kitten’s purr 
sharpened into a muffled whine and 
the tapestried hills on either side of 
her flowed past in striated lines of 
blurred color. She swerved on, with 
a sense of soaring as she mounted a 
hill and a sense of falling as her tires 
took the downward slope beyond the 
crest. She thrilled a little at that as- 
surance of speed and exulted at the 
eventual discovery that she had out- 
ridden her rival. But she saw the need 
of slowing down again, now that she 
had tasted her wine of victory, for at 
the crossroads ahead she caught sight 
of a winking light of warning. She saw that light clearly 
enough as she dropped back to forty-five miles an hour, 
but she did not see the state trooper standing beside 
his motorcycle where the shadowing colonnade of elms 
paralleled the pavement. She perceived the arm of the 
brown-clad figure go up, indeed, before she realized it was 
an officer of the law and that he was signaling her to stop. 

She had intended to stop, even before she heard the 
mandatory whistle once more behind her. But her speed- 
ometer still showed a speed of more than forty and it would 
take a good hundred yards, she estimated, to effect that 
stop. And that alone, she knew, would be evidence of her 
transgression and would, of course, lead to an argument. 
And an argument would spoil the persistent sense of high 
adventure that had been hers since she wandered forth 
that morning to taste this sparkling new cordial of power. 
So she made it neck or nothing. She capitalized her offense 
by increasing her speed. She defied law and order by 
drunkenly stepping on the gas. She bent lower over the 
wheel and went cannonading down the inviting long valley 
slope, grateful for an empty road and an engine that had 
been recommended to her as the fastest in the state. 

It had vindicated itself, evidently, for when she sank 
back to a more reasonable speed she saw no russet-faced 
pursuer on her heels and no promise of trouble ahead. But 
it would be as well, she remembered, not to lurk in the 
neighborhood of that indignant state trooper. And it 
would be equally expedient, she felt, to abjure the main 
highway for the less sedulously patrolled side roads, where 
the scenery was more pictorial and her impression of being 
alone could be more pronounced. She even wrung a way- 
ward sense of triumph out of worsting an enemy who was 
always troublesome and often seemed disrespectful. And 
it was very lovely, she saw, in this wilder and more heavily 
wooded hinterland, where the oak copses were dull flame 
and the marsh grass was the color of a lion’s mane. 

She was happy with a two-fold sense of escape. She 
even hummed to herself as she idled down to study the 
Roman gold and russet of the Jersey scrub oak, half 
surrounding a bog land of warm umber frilled with the 


Si knew she should have stopped when she heard the 
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“I’ve Been Wants 
ing You,’’ He Pro« 
claimed, With the 
Quick Frown ofAf« 
fronted Authority 


thinning red of swamp elder. And 
still again she was glad that she was 
alone. She could never have felt that 
way, she knew, if Marten had been 
along with her, if Meticulous Mart 
had been there at her side to criticize her driving and 
tell her not to overheat her new motor. But she was her 
own mistress that morning, she proclaimed, as she half 
willfully made the maroon-colored coupé lunge forward 
and slow down again, responsive to the slightest move- 
ment of her narrow-toed slipper. 

It was as she drifted slowly and contentedly along the 
color-splashed lowlands that she first saw the man—the 
man who so abruptly reminded her that she was still much 
less alone than she had imagined. 

He had, apparently, been eating an apple, which he 
tossed away as he emerged from between the scarlet- 
topped sumac bushes. She expected, when he signaled so 
authoritatively for her to stop, to see him in uniform. But 
when she directed her attention toward his apparel she 
perceived that he wore an ill-fitting suit of tweed, a suit so 
obviously too big for him that it tended to make him 
ridiculous. When her glance rose to his face, however, her 
earlier impulse to laugh at him promptly vanished. For 
about that intent face was something vaguely disturbing, 
something unmistakably determined and sinister. 

“Stop!”? he commanded, with his arm still up as the car 


she saw, as she glanced down at the alert face with the 
line of determination in the thin-lipped mouth, that marked 
him off from the wandering idler. So, with her gaze still 
directed toward the interloper beside her running board, 
she quietly pressed down on her accelerator. The car, in 
response to that movement, gained speed and swept past 
the man. She could see his face darken at the same time 
that he repeated his hoarse shout to stop. But she did not 
stop. - 

She did not stop until a sound like a’sharp bark assailed 
her ears and a bullet tore through the sheet aluminum of 
her car body. Then, more in amazement than in terror, 
she lifted her foot from the accelerator and stared at the 
additional hole which the bullet, deflected, had torn in the 
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car roof so close to her head, — 
surd wave of anger went throt 
as she realized the extent 
vandalism. He had done yiol 
something beautiful and virgj 
unsullied. He had practically 
her new car. 

Yet she switched off her engi) 
she found him running so deter 
along beside her, for the maj 

_ all, must be a traffic officer in d 
Only an officer of the law, s 
would have the effrontery to s 
in any such violent manner, 
might have heard, in some: 
her earlier traffic misdemeanc 
morning. 

But her face was pale andj 
tion still burned in her eyes 
man with the revolver flung o 
car door. 

““D’ you hear me tell. you to 
he demanded, with one foot 
running board. His left ha) 
noticed, clung to the nickek 
knob and in his right hand hes 
the revolver. 

“Why should I stop?” sh 
tered, with all the spirit that st 
command. 

She was used to being treat 
deference. She demanded resr 
courtesy from those about he 
she resented the autocratic 
which this bucolic individual 
tempting to impose his will 
was trying to interfere with t 
dom and happiness. 

““—D’ you want a bullet throu 
empty head?’ he challengec 
crowded his malodorous bod 
in through the narrow door, 

“Why should I want a bullet 
my head?” she asked, with a 
calmness that showed the 
shadow of agitation. But ther 
had seated himself beside her, 

of giving his immediate attention to that inquiry 
first backward and then forward along the empty 
“‘Go ahead,”’ he commanded, swinging the car d¢ 
But she made no move to start the silent engine 
“Why should I go ahead?” she asked, fixing hit 
quietly challenging eye that brought his quick 
glance up to her face, now slightly flushed with anj 
could see his mouth harden as he lifted his right} 

thrust the barrel end cf his revolver against her s 

He smiled mirthlessly at her gasp of horror. 0) 
of that none-too-clean finger, she knew, could 
ounce of lead tearing and rending through her be 
as it had already sent its ounce of lead tearing and 
through her burnished new ear. 

“Tf you want to live, lady, I’d advise you to m 
he said, with the careless audacity born of his 
tioned power over her. 

She did want to live. That very morning, in 
had impressed her as a very beautiful and preciol 

It could never be lightly forfeited. It was somethi 

clung to and fought for. She had every reason int 

for wanting to live. But she must live with dign’ 
deep down in her being, like waiting lions in the 
seum cells, were kenneled feelings she could no’ 
keep under control, feelings that could spring 
do violence to her clearer moments of thought, fe 
revolt against these too abject humiliations th 
leave even the promise of security singularly triv 
she wondered how far he would go, this ludicro 

loper with the little iron cylinder that could s 

into her startled body. : 

“Who are you?” she found herself asking. Fo! 
studying his face again, the oddly pallid face 
sunken cheeks and the bony temples and the 
alertness in the habitually narrowed eyes—an\ 
looked at that face she remembered. 

The hand of memory, reaching out, turned a 
flooded her darkness with sudden light. She rem 
hearing her husband as he talked with Sandy 

about two lifers who had escaped from state P 

preceding Sunday. They had sawed througk the 

washroom window, had hidden in an engine 10 

nightfall, and with a rope ladder made of br 

hemp tied to a furnace shaker, they had, aft 
knocking two guards unconscious, scaled the 


1)Phree days later, she recalled, one of them had . 


mpred and caught while trying to shave with a 
ror beside a woodlot pond, though he had seri- 
cided two of the farmers in the posse before his 
But the other man had not been apprehended. 
q/ither man, she had every reason to believe, now 
\eside with a loaded revolver in his hand. 
liz oddly like physical nausea swept through her 
|/alization of her predicament struck home. But 
dialy a moment. It was followed by a feeling of 
Jind an ensuing sense of injustice at being so 
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ie had ventured to act by herself that morning, 
- |r herself—and it was still a human prerogative 
ns own brain. That, in fact, was being imposed 
r And even now, she warned herself, everything 
léond on her ability to remain calm and clear- 
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“Y’m Afraid We’ve Lost Our Way on the Country Roads,’’ She Found Herself Saying, 


She met the open menace of his gaze without: flinching. 
Like every woman of undisputed appeal to men, she had 
long since plotted her curve of tolerance. m 

“T don’t think you ’d dare do that,’’ she said, with a faint 
quaver in her voice. But his face darkened at the unex- 
pected note of quiet opposition in that speech of hers. 

“You don’t know what I’d dare,” he said, with a quick 
hardening of his thin lips. 

“But I intend to find out,”’ she was on the point of pro- 
claiming. Instead of confronting him with that ultimatum, 
however, she let her glance lock with his narrowed glance 
as she remarked, “I’m not used to being bullied.’ 

“Then here’s where you begin,” he said, as he settled 
back in the padded seat. And her blood chilled a trifle at 
the contemptuous casualness of his tone. It was evidence, 
unpalatable evidence, of the extent to which he held her 
in his power. 

“T’m waitin’,” he said, with a movement of irritation 
at her immobility. 

“T also am waiting,” she asserted, with the quiet per- 
tinacity of a woman to whom coercion was unknown. 

“Waitin’ for what?” he snapped, swinging about in his 
seat. 

“For your reasons for this outrage,” was her slightly 
tremulous reply. And his anger flashed up again at that 
unexpected show of opposition from her. 

‘Say, you bone-headed lollipop,”’ he suddenly cried out 
at her, ‘I’m not paradin’ my reasons for this ride. I’m the 
boss here, and if that isn’t plain to you yet, I’ll make it 
plainer.” 

“How?”’ she coolly.inquired, wondering at the curdling 
of hate that eddied through her body. 

He did not answer her in words. But with a movement 
of unexpected quickness he transferred his revolver from 
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his right hand to his left. She even thought for a moment 
that he was going to threaten her once more with the bar- 
rel end against her ribs. But instead of that he swung 
his empty right hand sharply upward and inward, striking 
her on the face with his open palm. 

She did not ery out. But her sharp inhalation was al- 
most a moan. Her face went white, except for the mo- 
mentary marks where the corrupting hand had smitten her 
cheeks. And astrangled sob or two broke from her throat 
as she raised seemingly incredulous fingers and felt along 
the smooth skin with its island of scarlet. 

“D’ you want more?”’ he challenged, quite unmoved by 
the mental agony on the gardenia-white face. 

“T understand,” she said in little more than a whisper. 
Yet she gasped again, inarticulately, as she made an effort 
to brush aside the tears that had gathered in the violet- 
blue eyes above the blow mark. 

“Then start this bus,’”’ he curtly commanded. 

She was still sobbing as she leaned toward the instru- 
ment board and switched on the ignition. 

“Where do you want to go?”’ she asked in a voice which 
she struggled to keep from shaking. 

“T’ll tell you that when I’m ready,’ 
“The thing to do now is to keep movin’.”’ 

She started forward without speaking, her eyes fixed on 
the roadway. Her teeth were shut on her indrawn under- 
lip and her breathing was abnormally quick and shallow. 
But she seemed to have regained some shadow of her earlier 
composure. 

“Got anything to eat with you?”’ suddenly demanded 
the man at her side. 

““No,”’ she answered, as she continued to tool her car 
along the shallow-rutted road. 

““Got any road maps?” was his next question. 

“ec No,” 
answer. 

“Why haven’t 
you?” 

““Thisis the first 
time I’ve ever 
driven this car,” 
she explained, 
slowing down as 
she spoke. “‘It’s a 
new one.” 

“Until I pune- 
tured it,’’ he curtly 
amended. But he 
appeared piqued 
by her quietness of 
voice, puzzled, ap- 
parently, as to the 
source of some new 
fortitude he found 
init. His glanceat 
her, however, was 
both brief and con- 
temptuous. He 
was more inter- 
ested, a moment 
later, in studying 
the interior of the 
suéde-upholstered 
coupé. When his 
wandering eye 
caught sight of her 
pencil-blue leather 
book bag, which, 
along with her 
handkerchief, she 
had thrust into the 
seat pocket beside 
the window, he 
casually lifted it 
from its resting 
place, blinked at 
its gold metal edg- 
ing and opened it. 

He counted over 
the small roll of 
bills he found 
there, refolded 
them and thrust 
them down in his 
trousers pocket. 
Then he took up 
her driver’s license 
and frowningly 
studied it. 

“Ts your name 
Frances Led- 
forth?” he asked, 
his eyes still on the 
slip of cardboard. 

“Yes,” she re- 
plied. 

(Continued on 
Page 179) 
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was his answer. 


was her 
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been declared a draw. It was the 

third time the gladiators had met. 
One of them had won the first fight on 
decision. The other had 
clamored for a return 
match and had won it— 
again on decision. The 
third conflict was a spir- 
ited tie bout. 

“That gives the sport 
editors a grand chance to 
say those are the evenest- 
matched pair of light- 
weights on earth,’’ 
observed Beasley, as we 
wiggled and shuffled our 
way to cleaner air, amid 
several thousand milling 
and sweating fight fans. 
“Likewise, it’ll give each 
of them an opening for a 
signed statement that he’ll 
never leave off till he’s 
proved himself better’n 
t?other. So their next go 
is due to jam the house.” 

Beasley knows almost 
everything about sports at 
large and fights in particu- 
lar. What little he doesn’t 
know he suspects. So I 
listened to him with a cer- 
tain limited reverence as 
he went on: 

“The public won’t get 
wise, even then, that it’ll 
have been whipsawed into 
paying four times to see 
the same fight. If those 
two lightweights had been 
allowed to do their work 
without any hippodrom- 
ing, their first fight would 
likely have settled which 
was the best man. But 
then there wouldn’t have 
been half a gate for their 
next fight. Asitis, they’ve 
met three times to big 
gates, and they’re going to 
meet at least once more. 
Maybe oftener, if some- 
body has the sense to hit 
on a way of stringing the 
suspense without letting 
it slump.” 

“ce But 2 REAL 

“They often work this 
game nowadays in a way 
that gets my mouthful of 
praise. Tigerish grudge 
fights with a surtax English. Bloodshed for revenue only. 
When higher education gets to the point where every prize 
fighter can sign his own signed press statements, pugilism 
will be a cultured and inspired game that will put Wall 
Street into the roughneck division. Maybe in the old days 
the fighting wasn’t any squarer than it is now. For all I 
know, Jem Mace and Mendoza and that prehistoric bunch 
may have pulled stunts that would have caused a scandal 
in Atlanta Penitentiary. But it was done in a raw child-of- 
nature way. It wasn’t captain-of-industry stuff, like this 
we see so often nowadays. This is collapse-proof—except 
from the inside. Only, I never knew but one time where it 
collapsed from inside. But that one time was sure good and 
plenty. It wasn’t like any other fight I ever heard tell of, 
and I’ve heard of them all.” 

Obviously, this was the lead for a picturesque reminis- 
cence. In perverse silence I forbore to throw Beasley his 
cue. But that did not avail. When Beasley feels a remi- 
niscence coming on, mere failure of his audience to register 
interest cannot stop him. So as we rambled on down the 
midnight street I listened. 


[eee main event of the evening had 


Maybe you read or maybe you didn’t, began Beasley, 
awhile back, where Mack Foley—baptized Ignacio Boc- 
cadeleone Cierta—gave out that he was thinking of retiring 
from the ring, because his artistic wife objected to him 
being a fighter any longer. The papers made quite a fuss 
about it; and one or two of them even’sent sob sisters-out 
to get an interview with Foley’s wife. The sob sisters 
didn’t find her. That wasn’t their fault. You see, she isn’t 
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Mary Was a Pitiful Little Squinched:Up Figure Crumpled There in the Corner of the Big Couch. 
in Miles’ Throat, as He Bent Down Awkward:Like and Patted Her Shoulder 


born yet. Foley’s manager, Tim Russ, had given the 
papers a girlhood photo of Rose Coghlan along with the 
story. 

There was a whole lot of newspaper talk about it, and a 
lot of expert guesses as to who’d succeed to Mack Foley’s 
radium laurels as light-heavyweight champion of the East. 
Then Tim Russ gave out that Foley had got his wife’s 
leave to pick the best of the challengers and fight just once 
more. If his opponent could put up a good enough fight, 
Foley would bequeath the title to him and retire. 

That title-bequeathing stunt has been worked to the 
bone in the past quarter century, you know. Asif a champ 
has any more right to bequeath his title than Coolidge 
has to bequeath his! But it always goes with, the crowd. 
Most anything does, if it’s silly enough. 

Well, for a miracle, part of the yarn was true. Mack 
Foley did want to retire and Tim Russ was willing to have 
him do it. That may sound funny, when you remember 
the tons of cash Tim had raked in for Mack and himself on 
all Foley’s for-revenue-only fights in the eight years the 
two of them had been reaping the bumper crops of suckers. 
But it was a case of must. 

I got it on the square from a pal of mine, a specialist 
Foley was smuggled to. It seems the champ had gotten his 
nose mashed a couple of times during fights. He hadn’t 
thought anything about it, till by and by he began to have 
trouble breathing through it. A single hard smash there 
in training bouts was liable to close-his nose up tight for-a 
day or more, and make him do all his breathing through his 
mouth. 


This specialist told me the two 
had started up a growth or x 
away in the back of Mack’s brea 
paratus behind the bridge of the 
that any very h 
cussion of a flyin 
a nondodging ; 
liable to start it 
so that he had t) 
a mouth breath! ; 
went down agail| 
mouth breather \y 
ideal fighter,|} 
wouldn’t even ta 
mouth breather 
swelling bothere: 
of his throat, 0, 
closed it almost 

Well, the ns 
Russ and =I 
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mourning. [| 
Mack’s days as 
were winding ul 
he could makes 
guarding his no|f 
chance punch of} 
power and from\e 
angle, he was ait 
the fight througl'n 
ing or choking. }) 
a cheery prospec tt 
you turn your le 
look at it. 
It was up tof 
retire from the f 
that at a time) 
was still cleanin; \p 
lon of dollars eyy 
He didn’t mindt 
the fighting. N«o 
in twelve really x 


worship the pu} 
the game. — 

Well, after 
Russ had qui 


went into eo 
Mack had 
his manag 
Russ had | 
and then so 
They didn’t try to figure how to keep 
tiring. That was out. But Russ twisted 
find a way to let him retire in a shower of di 
enough cash from his retirement to make u 
future bouts he’d never be able to fight. 
problem, and he solved it. If Tim Russ 
finance or piracy or empire building, ins 
a string of pugs, he’d have jockeyed Hen L 
his Hall of Fame niche and moved in th 
ago. ‘ 
That night he sends off a wire to Billy Ga 
date for them to get together. Gaites was asen 
bush-league sort of fight manager, a million 
Russ’ class. He had only one fighter on 
then, and he ran a little mortgaged steam lau 
side. This one fighter of his was Miles I 
Massachusetts Coast lad who had gotten a 
dry a couple of years earlier. Gaites liked 
ness of him and the square of his jaw and 
and the way his neck linked up his head wil 


Something Stuck 


natural-born fighter on his hands. s I 
boxers and rag-chewing sluggers; but 
fighter is as rare as a shy insurance agent. 
was a. comer any way Gaites could figur' 
‘He put the big boy on in a pork-a 
two, and then. in a-few- bigger-time fig 
through his opponents like a valet crook 
clothes of arich souse. He had the hands 


™, 


| 

: could take an ungodly wallop and he packed 
sivas ungodlier. All he needed was a year or two 
‘\t sort of work to put him high. He was on the 
oland he was so grateful to Gaites for giving him a 
+ such an exciting money-making trade that he 
oard the manager more like a professionally faith- 
nthan a fine upstanding man. 
uly, Gaites had swelled his own chest more’n a 
, king about his find. Besides, the boy’s work 
g ving to make the wise ones do some talking as 
sae close watching. 
es1 was grateful to Gaites, it was up to Gaites to 
ties as grateful to Ireson. For the steam laundry 
g ning to buckle and sag under the mortgages 
hi had to slap onto the business one time when 
e sick for three months and when the fine oil stocks 
tl his savings into forgot to spill 25 per cent divi- 
nlonger. Ireson’s fight purses were keeping Gaites 
undry going. 
a}> of better managers had sent scouts to pry Miles 
¢. Gaites, but the boy had jumped down their 
. ne of the scouts had been from Tim Russ at 
ron pretty near busted the scouts’ maps in, he was 
athem for thinking he’d desert the man who had 
it That was the sort he was. 
_laites comes back from a day’s trip and he is so 
tt he can’t make his face do any teamwork. He 
1¢ lad news all over Ireson and over his own sister, 
vw) keeps house for him and Miles. 
+ he’s met up with the famous Mr. Tim Russ just 
1 and they got to talking about this and about 
n| finally they’ve arranged a match between the 
al Ireson. 
,\t, as true as I stand here, that’s what we done. 
riit. The papers will be ready to sign next week. 
||2 a spread about it on the sporting pages to- 
ntared, slack-jawed, he was so took back at the 
fi news. Mary Gaites gives a little squeal. She 
t rother and she all but hugs Miles, too, she’s so 


wv 
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4 it was as big and unexpected a thing to Ireson 
yi be for an upstate church tenor to be asked to 
" Caruso’s old job at the Metropolitan. The boy 


— 


hadn’t expected to get where he could challenge the cham- 
pion for a couple of more years, anyhow—a couple of years 
made up of grindingly tough uphill work all the way. And 
now he was clearing all that time in one short jump. It 
didn’t make sense. 

“But, Billy,” sputters Mary Gaites, when she can get 
her breath back, ‘‘I thought you said last week that Russ 
was going to pick the best of all the field of light heavy- 
weights for this last big fight of Foley’s. And Miles, here, 
is only ——’”’ 

““Miles, here,” interrupts Gaites, all lofty, “is the lad 
Russ and Foley have picked. They have the say-so, 
haven’t they? At that, there aren’t more’n two other chaps 
at most in the light-heavyweight division that could stop 
Miles today. It isn’t a bad choice Russ has made. And 
even if Foley wins he’s going to retire. Remember 
that. And that’ll mean he bequeaths the title to you. 
You're the next light-heavy champ any way it works out. 
And ——” 

“But what good will that do him,” puts in Mary, “‘if 
there are two other light heavies or even one other light 
heavy better than he is? He’ll have to defend his title. 
The boxing commission will make him do that, won’t 
they? And I should think it would be worse to get the 
title by a gift and then lose it right away than not to get it 
at all. Wouldn’t it, Miles?” 

Ireson begins to lose his ecstasy grin and to look some 
worried. But Gaites jumps in with: 

“Rot! At the rate the boy is improving maybe there 
won’t be a one of them. can stop him when he’s champ, if 
we can stall long enough to give him the time he needs before 
he’s got to fight anyone else. We can take that up when 
we get to it.. Miles, you’re going into reg’lar training to- 
morrow. I’m getting Scully for your sparring partner; 
and I’ll look around for another good husky lad to work 
with you besides. This is worth putting a new mortgage 
onto the business for—if I can raise one. Mary, you'll have 
to run the laundry by yourself for the next month. I’ll be 
too busy with the big boy here to bother with it. Can 
you?” 

Mary nodded. She was doing pretty near a full day’s 
work as it was, what with keeping house and helping in 
the laundry at rush times. But she was one of the brown- 
eyed and level-jawed kind that does its job whatever that 
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job happens to be, and doesn’t blubber or sulk over it. 
Besides, it was for Miles Ireson. That was beginning to 
mean just a little to her, though I doubt if she knew it yet. 

Well, the sporting editors made almost enough racket 
over the coming match to suit Tim Russ himself. Ordi- 
narily, if Foley had agreed to fight a newcomer like Ireson, 
they’d have branded it as a set-up or they’d have left it all 
alone. It wouldn’t have been news. But Russ had an- 
nounced that this was to be Mack Foley’s last fight; and 
that he’d hand over the title to the man he fought if the 
man put up any sort of worthwhile fight. That made it 
news. The editors all explained in sporting-page boxes 
that a retiring champion had no authority to bequeath his 
title, but that made no difference. It was to be a cham- 
pionship battle—Foley’s last—and if this lanky young 
New England fighter could prove his own worth in it, it 
meant the championship would change hands the very 
night of the bout. 

Yes, it was news. It was more than news. It was grand 
publicity. It meant a record gate and tickets selling at fool 
premiums. It meant all that. There was a scramble of 
fight clubs to get the bout, and the bidding for it went 
skyhooting. 

As for Ireson, he was training for all he had in him. He 
had always been a good worker. But now he was putting 
out more than he’d known he had. It was his first training 
time with all the fixings that go with a championship 
bout—the first-rate sparring partner and the expert 
masseurs and the right quarters and everything. He im- 
proved under it faster than he ever had. 

Of course ‘the betting was all on Foley. Enthusiasm and 
sportsmanship are fine things, and the under dog is a noble 
canine, but cash money follows the line of common sense— 
except when it happens to stroll into the stock market. So 
the odds were an easy six to one on Foley. Then there 
were the usual—more than usual—freak bets; bets that 
Foley would stop the challenger in or before such and such 
a round. 

You see, nobody had heard about Mack’s bum nose. As 
far as the public knew, the champ was still in his full prime, 
and as rugged and unbeatable as ever. And Ireson wasn’t 
so very far past the novice stage. He had never fought 
anyone in the front rank of his class. Six to one looked like 

(Continued on Page 124) 
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The Referee Just Stood There, Gawping at the Towel and the Sponge That Lay at His Feet 
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The Type of Motor Car That First Crossed the Desert of Sahara 
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A Chauffeurless Automobile Traveling Along a Paris Street 


COURTESY POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 
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we are living in a new age when he 
used the word “whoa” and his 
young daughter did not know its meaning. 
Each generation marvels at its own ac- 
complishments and pities the forefathers. 
“What great changes you have wit- 
nessed!’? wrote Mark Twain to Walt 
Whitman, on the occasion of the latter’s 
seventieth birthday. ‘‘The steel steam- 
ship, the railroad, the perfected cotton gin, 
the telephone, the phonograph, the electric 
light, the sewing machine and the amaz- 
ing products of coal tar, those latest and 
strangest miracles of an astounding age. 
You have seen anesthesia applied and the 
dominion of pain overthrown forever. 
You have seen the slave set free, monarchy 
banished from France and reduced in Eng- 
land to a mere machine that looks import- 
ant but isn’t connected with the works. 
In the years you have lived, more has been 
done to widen the interval between man 
and the other animals than was accom- 
plished in the five centuries preceding.” 
What a letter the great humorist could 
write on this subject today! Monarchy 
has been banished almost entirely from 
the earth. We are a nation on wheels, 
and the space about us has been trans- 
formed into a carrier of music and speech. 
We navigate the air, take pictures of the 
insides of our bodies, broadcast photo- 
graphs and photograph music. We re- 
frigerate with heat, rear oysters from 
artificially fertilized eggs, and measure the 
length of thought waves sent out by the 
human brain. We make furniture out of 
steel, sugar from corn and motor fuel from 
molasses. 


s FATHER discovered recently that 


A New Industrial Revolution 


EW industries are being created lit- 

erally overnight, often displacing old 
lines of business that failed to recognize 
the coming of a revolution. A few years 
ago thousands of people in India were en- 
gaged in growing indigo. Then came the 
by-product coke oven, giving us coal tar, 
and soon a way was found to manufacture 
a synthetic indigo from tar, doing away 
with the means of livelihood of the indigo 
growers of the Far East. 

The future is hopeless for the individual 
or the corporation that gives thought only 
to the present hour. A short time ago the 
wood-alcohol industry appeared to have 
nothing to worry about. Suddenly news 
came of a method that gets methanol, a 
product similar to wood alcohol, from coal 
and water. In this process water gas is 
mixed with hydrogen, subjected to heat 
and pressure in the presence of a catalyst, 
and then the carbon monoxide and the 
hydrogen combine to form methanol. It 
is similar to the famous Haber process that 
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the Germans first used By lq 
to produce ammonia. ; 
Manufactured in this 
way, the cost of the methanol is so low that 
alcohol industry, with an investment of $100,0\9 
at a loss to know which way to turn. il 
No one can forecast with certainty just how ang 
covery is going to affect life and industry. Thy 
subway has helped make sickness a community a 
telephone has revolutionized business, The auton} 
the radio have made farming attractive. Railro| 
fication is transforming slums into fashionablejg 
The radiophone promises to revolutionize policy 
fighting methods, while wireless phones on trains 
forming railway coaches into busy offices. a 


Science, the Modern Columbus 


HE curse of our petroleum industry has been}e 
mous waste of money in sinking dry holes. All 5 
of geologists to solve the problem were unavailin|} 
meantime a Hungarian investigator developed aap 
tus to measure variations in the force of gravity {f 
to place. Another scientist perfected a somewh | § 
device which he proposed to use in testing th 
theory. Some of the oil people heard of these in) 
and decided that they might use them in select) 
able points for the drillers to sink wells. Efforts} 
line soon brought gratifying results and impo) 
pools of oil were located. This type of device, \ 
the torsion balance, though it will not actually 
bearing rock, does provide an accurate picture | 
variations in any locality. With such data at ]} 
taking into account that in oil regions the heavier} 
always found nearest the surface, the geologists } 
able materially to reduce the risks of drilling. | 
Nine great discoveries out of ten come by acciii 
very often are put to uses that were not dreameif 
beginning. It is recognition of this fact that has ('p 
curve of human progress abruptly upward and cif 
great leaders of industry to understand that tle 
sharp line of demarcation between pure ania 
science. Today’s discovery in the field of scienti) 
inevitably leads to tomorrow’s discovery in the 
field of business. 
Columbus started out to find a new route to 


discovered America instead. Great companies 
General Electric, the Westinghouse, the Generzi 
the American Telephone and the Eastman Ka 
much of their success to the one policy of gi’ 
scientists unrestricted freedom in the research 1 
are doing. iq 
Research that aims at a single definite accom 
too often ends in failure. The fellow who stai 
new and unexplored region with strict orders til 
nothing but a gold mine very likely will not oy 
find gold but will overlook the other precious val 
him that are awaiting discovery. Our knowle' 
radium and other valuable elements has come é 
of the open-mindedness of the investigators 
readiness to change plans as circumstances requ} 
Many of the old school of executives were unyl 
their conservatism. They believed that nothil 
ever be done the first time. They were even wors! 
modern radical, who is convinced that nothing sli 
be done except the first time. The old-timers 
that the really important discoveries in chem! 


physies had been 
made, and that fu- 
ture progress was 


Parsons 


n pon mere refinements in elements and measure- 
rly known. But science relentlessly pushed the 
+ aside and new truths began to unfold in rapid 
1 It became clear that the character of the atom 


eal, that “‘mass’’ and ‘“‘energy”’ are intercon- 
tims, and, generally speaking, that former no- 
ot electrical and ethereal phenomena have been 
1('S. 
ich does not mean that our present system is 
}> have entered an age of industrial confusion 
e, forces are working against one another. What 
ve a remedy today often reveals itself as an evil 
V 
1) mobile was said to be the answer to the ques- 
9 to get around quickly. Now our cities are so 
iyith motor cars that one can often go faster 
/aybe we are building too fast and the struc- 
pple over. Perhaps our present mechanical 
«d by consuming itself. Some day we may 
earn to the primitive life and nestle close to the 
‘jature. But such an outcome is far off, and in 
te we have no choice but to play our part in the 
oiding drama of science and business that has 
1 layed. 
i, brings its new development. Einstein works a 
crive us his famous theory, the future value of 
not be estimated by any living person. Most of 
its of problems that he set forth have been in- 
dind proved correct. He said that if he was 
1, deductions, the light of a star would be bent 
g; line by a specified amount while the ray was 
hugh the sun’s gravitational field. Astronomers 
| Australia during the recent eclipse found that 
r\tys were bent an average of 1.74 seconds of are, 
iitein predicted. This may all seem to be far- 
b; work of this kind may produce effects sud- 
sig radical changes in our daily habits. 


Practical Uses of Stargazing 


. it may seem to be almost a waste of time and 
//ragroup of scientists to travel to the other side 
r) merely to spend a few minutes in witnessing 
oena of an eclipse. It was thirty-six years ago 
1, was discovered by observers in India during a 
p. No one understood the value of the element 
ere nothing more was done than to give it a 
2 nsay discovered argon in the atmosphere in 
; ) practical use for the new gas was found until 
e's later, when Doctor Langmuir discovered that 
vnent in lighting could be effected by filling the 
Us With the inert argon gas. .Argon in lamps is 
nthe country upward of $100,000,000 annually. 
I'm, it is our chief hope in the development of a 
I) industry. Another new gas was discovered in 
jy rederick Slocum, of Wesleyan University, dur- 
lit solar eclipse. Doubtless some use will be 
pe new gas when its properties have been de- 


he belittle the importance of the work of our 
‘ie l fraternity. New devices make it possible for 
i1ine the amount of heat we receive from the sun 
. uch data in conjunction with new knowledge 
1sun-spot phenomena and the moon’s influence 


on tidal surges are making possible the 
development of the interesting new art 
of forecasting climatic changes. One 
group of observers now insists that we are 
fast approaching a coincidence of sun-spot 
maxima and abnormal tidal pulls that will 
bring us a change in weather of such pro- 
portions that the world will be confronted 
with a serious food problem. The sun’s 
heat dropped off about 4 per cent in 1922 
and since then has not returned to normal. 
There is no doubt that the sun’s power is 
diminishing. But we are told that 30,000,- 
000,000,000 years is a fair estimate of a 
star’s life, and as the sun is a star, we have 
good grounds for believing that the earth’s 
power plant will be operating for a long 
time to come. 


Timing the Tides for All Men 


OMPARED with millions of other 

stars, our sun is but a speck in the uni- 
verse. Antares, the red star that shines in 
the southern sky, is 400,000,000 miles in 
diameter. The light that reaches us to- 
night from this super giant started toward 
the earth 360 years ago. But Antares and 
the other red stars are not nearly so hot as 
our sun. The superheated gases of which 
they are composed are less dense than the 
gases in a nearly perfect vacuum tube. 
This statement becomes more clear when 
we remember that in an ordinary vacuum 
tube only one molecule out of every 10,- 
000,000,000 remains. Yet even then in this 
vacuum tube we still have 40,000,000,000 
molecules to the cubic inch. Most of the 
stars we see in the heavens are composed 
of gases in a state of rarefaction beyond 
anything the human mind can compre- 
hend. 

New and ingenious devices are being 
put on the market daily. Members of our 
United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 
have perfected an apparatus that predicts 
what the tides will be in any seaport in 
the world at any time. This machine, 
called the brass brain, has 15,000 separate 
parts and does the work of sixty mathe- 
maticians with great accuracy. It now 
predicts the tides at eighty-five ports, 
supplying information that enables the 
department to tell two years in advance 
what the high-water mark will be at 3500 
other ports. Even the extra day in leap 
year is given consideration by the brass 
brain. 

A new incandescent bulb has two fila- 
ments. When the first is burned out, a 
new one can quickly be thrown into the 
circuit. An improvement upon the cum- 
bersome X-ray machine of yesterday can 
now be packed in a suitcase, and will com- 
plete in fifteen minutes work that formerly 
required four hours. The latest type of 

(Continued on Page 166) 
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pierced the luxuriant bougainvillea, casting 

pastel shades of green and purple on the 
plain but honest features of a large young man 
asleep on the back porch. The young man’s 
bed, a not uncomfortable one, was a mattress stuffed gen- 
erously with uncured Spanish moss and imposed on three 
trunks; the back porch was in the outskirts of the city of 
Miami, on the highway to Coconut Grove and Coral Gables. 
Beneath the young man’s brown head, and encircled with 
unremitting jealousy by his large but soft-muscled arms, 
was a lank valise of the English collapsible type; on the 
valise was printed Walpole W. Bagge, New York. 

Walpole W. Bagge, of New York, was not alone on the 
back porch. With the crescent day had come a large black 
sow and five agile shotes. The shotes were playing a game 
resembling football with one of Walpole’s low brown 
sioes; the goal of one side was the corner behind the 
trunks, and the other players had twice lost the shoe while 
trying to rush it off the porch and away. The black sow 
was interested in Walpole’s smart English luggage; she 
was nuzzling it and rumpling it, uttering into Walpole’s 
dull ear a liquid and musical “Umph, umph, umph, 
umph.” 

Walpole opened blue-gray eyes and gazed amiably at 
the black sow. His gaze grew intent and inimical; he came 
bolt upright in bed as if released by a spring, and he said 
loudly and inarticulately, “Ar-r-rh!”” He put on an ugly 
scowl to deter the beast from any unfriendly act and cast 
about for a weapon of defense, and then he saw his shoe 
careering by him. He cried, ‘‘Ouf!’” and leaped to the 
floor and took after the fleeing shote. 

The little brute ran like a hound, straight across the 
yard toward the highway. Walpole hung for an irresolute 
moment at the head of the steps, and then, sweeping with 
a defiant glance the somnolent fronts of the neighboring 
houses and the deserted road, he bounded in pursuit. 
Tearing along so in garish sunlight, barefooted, in violet- 
tinted pajamas frogged with white braid, he had that 


[ore morning sun of the American tropics 


By Thomas 


TLLUS TRATED 
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sense of unreality that accompanies the average night- 
mare. His stomach was. not particularly robust, and he 
had often dreamed of being abroad in such garments as no 
well-dressed man would wear under the circumstances. 
“‘Scow-w!”’ he snarled in a decorously suppressed shout, 
hurling a stone at the fiendish pig. ‘‘Drop it, darn you!” 

The shote galloped vigorously down the road; after 
him pounded Walpole. As distance opened between him 
and his back porch, he saw ever more clearly the necessity 
to retrieve his shoe. In the first place, he and the shote 
had only this one pair of shoes between them, and they 
had cost six dollars. In the second place, one should be 
prepared to excuse one’s eccentricity if one is encountered 
on a public highway clad only in one’s pajamas; the shoe, 
it seemed to Walpole, would do very well. He could say 
humorously, holding it up, ‘‘A pig ran away with it,” and 
expect sympathy and understanding. But if one clad in 
nightdress, and having no shoe to show, should encounter 
a stranger—an inquiring policeman, say—and should then 
call out, however gayly, ‘‘A pig ran away with my shoe,” 
where would one wind up? He would, indeed. And last 
but most—his return ticket was under the insole of that 
shoe. 

He heard an automobile coming from behind. He put 
away proudly the wish to stop and turn and explain the 
situation to whosoever might be there; hang it all, they 
could see that unholy pig. He ran on, while the car drew 
abreast of him. 

“Can I help you?” said a contralto voice with a delicious 
touch of huskiness. 

A Gadabout Six was purring beside him, throttled down 
to the speed of his pumping legs. A greén-eyed lady with 
boyishly bobbed hair of red-brown was in the single seat; 
even at that vexing moment Walpole noted the quality of 
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“I Can Find You a Pawnshop Easily Eno 
Said Walpole. ‘‘But I’m Darned if I Can 
Anything to Pawn" _y | 
those green eyes. They were large a 
spaced, and set the least bit aslant; 
eyelids drooped over them. a 
“T can’t catch him,” gasped Walpi 
himself with no particular grace to th 
board. The powerful car lunged forward, and 
once it was passing the shote, which, however 
on with a heart worthy of a better cause. Walpo 
alighting on his enemy with arms and legs, and 
was hot but short. In just a trice he was sitting 1! 
victorious, gloating over his shoe, while the shi 
complete disorder. And it was the shoe conte 
ticket. Paw 
“Are you quite all right now?” said the green+ 
studying a distant palm tree. ‘Don’t mention’ 
lots of fun.’’ And she departed in a cloud of blue 
Walpole returned quickly to his back porch. 
was yet early, and he was observed only 
elderly lady from a window of a rose-colo 
she settled her gold-rimmed spectacles and 
and said disapprovingly, ‘‘ What next?” 
He drew the foliage of his bougainvillea 1 
proceeded to dress. He put on linen knicker: 
and-black check, brown golf stockings, his pI 
and a soft white shirt. He washed at a gardene 
the side of the house wall, had a refreshing dr 
water, and made himself handsome and @ 
the help of a case of toilet things from his va 
in gold inside the flap of the toilet case was A 
to Cohen’s, Sixth Avenue, New York. He 
five inches of sausage, cut from a yard of the 
rial, and half a loaf of bread, both coming fi 
The bread was a nameless product, but stampec 
on the sausage was Cohen’s for Groceries, Sixt 
New York. 4 
He counted his money—it was sixty-seven a0 
thirty cents—and forced it into the skimpy wat! 
of the checked knickers, whence no one, not even * 
could take it without a protracted pulling ana’ 


see that his.solid-gold cuff links were in his 
d himself of the presence on his person of 
pencil and Roman-gold tie clasp and belt 


ad slipped into Miami in the rush of legitimate 
, id some such might have noted his display with 
x ce and followed him home to spot the house. 
make off with his English luggage, but it would 
Ji more than an empty triumph, except for the 


tis porch and went to the road and caught a 
yMiami. Being 100 per cent white, he entered 
»y its front door, and had then his choice of a 
7seats; the two rear seats were reserved for the 


4 were in the car, eight sitting blissfully and 
sling on the rear platform. At first glimpse, it 
9 Jalpole, surveying empty seats, that it was too 
a> all those dark men stand; but then he recol- 
a4 when he, boarding a Subway train that 
ti from One Hundred and Thirty-fifth Street 
Avenue in New York’s black belt, had had to 
vi way downtown with many other white men 
« because all the seats had been preémpted at 
«:d and Thirty-fifth Street. That recollection, 
y econciled him to the sight of these colored fel- 
¢ig now, and he reclined in slothful ease on two 
| t the South run its own trolley car in its own 
4. y wrong-headed way as far as the junction of 
ti2t and Northeast Second Avenue. 
sled at the junction and strolled northward on 
studying the serried real-estate offices; he 
‘ye guest of one of these hospitable establish- 
¢ bus, lectured instructively through a mega- 
ling “No obligation, mister, everything 
ven’t got to buy anything. Bus starts right 
terms suited Walpole, and he had accepted 
behest of a different office every day of his stay 
ui: city. He had ridden through Miami’s outer 
ching waste of sand only five years back, and 


ed silver with initial; it was likely that bad: 


he day, riding many miles in a luxuriously : 


now much. of it» truly beautiful, embowered, deep with 
flowering shrubs and trees, transformed, from the Biscayne 
to the warm and languid and incredibly blue sea. He had 
seen Hollywood and Coral Gables and Hialeah and Boca 
Raton—all developments full of promise, differing only in 
degree of performance. Walpole now, choosing like a lord, 
decided that he would view the Everglades, that vast ex- 
tent of sunken land that was represented to us by our 
schoolbooks—appallingly misrepresented, it appears from 
the researches of modern real-estate agents—as a mias- 
matic swamp dawdled over by melancholy Indians. 

He paused before the twelve-story fireproof Seminole 
House and looked for the Everglades bus. He did not see 
the bus in the rank of cars, but he saw a new Gadabout 
Six resplendent in robin’s-egg blue and silver. Thereupon 
Walpole, pursuing a green-eyed wraith, looking at the 
rainbow and disregarding the positively guaranteed pot of 
gold at its foot, abandoning with youthful improvidence 
his chance to ride on the royal road to fortune in a real- 
estate bus, decided like a shot to let the Everglades go 
hang. He hurried with quickened respiration to the 
Mediterranean doorway of the Seminole and looked in. 

Seventy people were sitting about in the handsome 
Algerian lobby. Walpole’s glance flitted over the fifty 
coatless and hatless real-estate agents, dismissed the dozen 
new arrivals perspiring decorously in heavy woolens, and 
winnowed the assemblage until nothing was left of it but 
eight obscuring newspapers and eight pairs of legs. Of 
these legs, visible to the hardy observer in degrees vary- 
ing from the lower extremity of the tibia to the patella, or 
kneepan, five pairs were certainly masculine; and then 
there were three. Of these three, Walpole selected the 
most shapely, a pair in sheer lace chiffon and fatuously 
high-heeled pumps, being guided to this choice by mysti- 
cism; he waited, looking steadily at—almost, it might 
have been said, staring with trying rudeness at—the ob- 
scuring newspaper. 

His faith in the good sense and consistency of Mother 
Nature was vindicated; when the paper was lowered, he 
saw a bob of coppery hair and a thrilling pair of slightly 
languorous, slightly aslant, green eyes. He was thrilled. 
His heart bumped. He fled. 
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His headlong pace whisked him to a telegraph station; 
in he popped. The place was aroar with chattering type- 
writers; patrons lined the counter; eight pretty girls stood 
behind the barrier and were kept almost too busy to flirt 
even a little. An exceptionally pretty girl sat at a type- 
writing desk in the center of the public space; she, seeing 
that Walpole looked like ready money—or whatever it is 
that causes some men to get service out of their turn— 
offered in a silver-plated voice to type his message for him. 
Walpole believed that she had fallen a victim to his good 
looks and he was very nice to her; he accepted her offer of 
free service and dictated two messages to her. He took the 
yellow slips with a nice bow, put them into envelopes from 
the counter and walked out. She coughed and looked sug- 
gestively at a little pile of dimes and quarters beside her 
machine, the suggestion being for him to put down a 
quarter or dime for a tip; but, if he had seen the displayed 
silver, he must have supposed that she had put it there 
herself; which, in all probability, she had. She murmured, 
without silvering, “‘Short sport.” 

He returned to the Seminole and entered the lobby. He 
went to the bench whence the bellhops looked the arriving 
guests over for live ones, and he said to one of these uni- 
formed and courteous attendants, ‘‘Please page Walpole 
Wyndham Bagge, boy. I was to meet him here with these 
important wires. I’ll be waiting here if you fail to find 
him.” 

Walpole was tall and fleshy, sported his white shirt and 
checked knickerbockers well, and spoke in a tone of cold 
insolence that seemed the acme of breeding to the bellhop. 
The youth took the alleged telegrams and departed, chant- 
ing, ‘‘Walpole Wyndham Bagge—Walpole Wyndham 
Bagge!” People stopped talking to get the name exactly 
right. 

Walpole sank into a chair that happened to adjoin that 
of the green-eyed lady and assumed a posture of elegant 
ease, sitting on his shoulders with left foot on right knee. 
She read her newspaper, the Miamian. 

Back came the deluded bellhop, still voicing his sonorous 
cry. He approached Walpole, who snapped his fingers, 
saying, “‘Here, boy!” He took back the yellow envelopes. 

(Continued on Page 94) 
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Rosalie Flung Herself on Her Knees and Slipped One Slim Arm Under His Head. 


public than ever at this time 

of death, was brightly lighted 
across the length of its second floor; 
but the dimmed lamps in the drawing-room below showed 
that it was no hour of gayety. In front, around the tall 
white portico, stood the long shining cars of doctors and 
those supporters and friends who had the right of entrance 
to the governor’s house at such a time. The little cars of 
the newspapermen lurked behind them in the shadows, 
black lumps against the night, lit only by the glow of 
the cigarettes their owners smoked impatiently as they 
watched the house. Behind a caul of translucent cloud 
the moon sailed dimly and rather mysteriously. 

But there was nothing mysterious about the governor’s 
death. It was public from the very germs that had at- 
tacked him, the progress of disease, his pulse, his tempera- 
ture, his diet. Newspaper bulletins marched with him 
right up to the door of eternity. For two years he had had 
practically no solitude, and it was clear that he would have 
to escape to another world to get any. The whole city 
knew how many hours he could last at the best; telegraph 
wires had ticked the news out to the country, and the arti- 
cles for the morning papers were already written with a 
frequent use of the past tense concerning the governor. 
Yet he still breathed, still was conscious, lying in that 
handsome upper room which was as public as his life, so 
often had it been photographed and described. 

He was growing weaker. The doctor in charge took his 
pulse and glanced gravely at the woman who stood at the 
foot of the bed. She read the look correctly and moved 
quickly to her husband’s side, bending over him until he 
opened his eyes as if he felt her presence. They were quite 
conscious, fearless eyes, which were tired now and not 
much interested. 


[os great house, strangely more 
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“Ts there anything, Will,’ she asked—and her voice was 
very steady and controlled—‘‘anything you want?” 

The weary hollows of his face lit suddenly with the ghost 
of a whimsical smile, or possibly an ironic one. 

“Tt’s your show now, Maud. You can be governor.”’ 
The smile faded with the jest, leaving in its place that 
annihilating exhaustion. ‘“‘Where’s Rosalie?’”’ he asked 
hoarsely. 

Rosalie must have been waiting for that question, for she 
pushed the door open on the instant and came in, a rush of 
smart green dress and tan silk legs, a tragic, foolish poster 
contrast to the official drama of death in the great ma- 
hogany bed. She did not bend over him. She flung herself 
on her knees and slipped one slim arm under his head. 

“Father,” she wailed, ‘‘don’t! Don’t!” 

“Poor sweetheart,’’ he murmured gently. 
Rosalie. Be very good to her, Maud.” 

The woman beside the bed nodded gravely and did not 
interfere for a moment. She looked down at the two of 
them, huddled in the grief of separation, but her pale hand- 
some face did not change. Then she spoke quietly to the 
nurse: 

“T think Rosalie had better go, don’t you, nurse?”’ 

Rosalie did not yield until they whispered that she 
harmed her father. Even she saw with horror that he had 
slipped past her now, that his strange preoccupation was 
one from which she could no longer rouse him with her 
careless, boisterous love, and that she could not interfere 
with his taking up the duties of eternity. She let them 
lead her from the room and crouched upon a divan in the 
hallway, weeping her fear and horror in long tragic sobs. 


“Poor little 
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“Poor Sweetheart,’’ He Murmured Gently 


But her stepmother, 
wife, did not go. The 
told that to the world. 
was beside the gover 
end, bearing her grief magnificently. He 
the morning, conveniently, for the dead ling of 
ing papers was at three. ws 

He died at two o’clock, but for the politi 
been dead since the doctors had first announe 
ernor’s condition was extremely serious. An ait 
sion hung over all the offices in the state ¢ 
smoked cigars thoughtfully and gossiped witl 
about the last time they had seen the gov 
that you never could tell when the bell we 
for you. Such conversations inevitably ende 
of inquiry. The wives of petty officials, their fac 
with uncertainty, looked at their husband 
breakfast tables, and each of them asked, “Bt 
just exactly what is it going to mean to us?” 

Nobody knew yet. To die on the verge ¢ 
within two months of it, when reélection ha 
cally conceded by everyone, was an awkwar 
was no line-up. The grab bag was open, a 
had suddenly broken and the contents were 
the sight of everyone. Hasty conferences } 
the cloud that hung over each meeting Vv 
knew how many conferences were being he 
time or how they would run counter to one 
submerged ambitions were coming to the 
and new ones were afloat. 

“This comes of putting all your eges in : 


‘said Evans to the group gathered apparent th; 
“his office. 


““What’ll that Davis-Bond crowd bet 
They lay down under Butler because he was 80 P 
there wasn’t any way of getting past that. And 
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»¢ ball and they knew it. But who do you sup- 
y> got up their sleeve now?” 

e maybe.” 

nfen’t got anybody groomed—Lowrie couldn’t 
uose?”’ 

icouldn’t get to first base,’ said Dick Bowles, 
know it. He’d have done well if he slid in on 
t tails again as lieutenant governor. But he 
chance to succeed Butler. Higbee’d wipe the 
vith him.” 

*bee will veto every bill of ours that comes his 
/joner see a Democrat get in than Higbee. We 
‘ly for two years and then run the Democrat 


}) that. That sort of business turns out every 
alemploye and makes hard feeling, disintegrates 
ye—bad all around. This state hasn’t had a 
governor in sixteen years. Besides, we’ve got 
yming up in this next session of the legislature 
t to pass.” 

yass “em, haven’t you, Evans?” asked one of 
osely. ‘‘ Well, who do you suggest?”’ 

syed Evans with that glimmer of amusement 
3 at seeing a certain kind of man in a tight 
y were informally asking Evans if he had been 
lers yet. He evaded, showing that they either 
\e through or were not clear. 

g to be pretty hard to fill Butler’s shoes all 
‘s no joke. But it’s a shame not to be able 
1 his popularity. If he’d only played close to 
would be easier. But he didn’t.” 

a pretty square old boy,’ said someone, and 
\ess of the tribute hung in the air for a moment 
‘You always knew where you stood with him. 
ass stuff, I’ll tell the world.” 


nor’s widow was restless. Her tall black-clad 
| to her desk and sorted some papers there. She 
‘ite and abandoned the note, pushing the chair 
ng to the windows, staring out on the fall rain 
i: like a mist between her and the things she 


wanted to see. Her face was very pale against the dead 
black of her mourning, and handsome in its cold precise 
way, and she held herself with a trace of pride or self- 
consciousness as if always aware that her bearing was no 
common matter. 

Rosalie, passing the open door, did not even look in 
until she was called back. 

Leaning against the door jamb in one of the thousand 
negligent attitudes that her over-thin, uncorseted little 
body affected, she regarded her stepmother with some- 
thing like hostility in her great brown eyes, so weary with 
emotion. 

““Where have you been?” 

“T’ve been out,’ said Rosalie—‘‘out riding.” 

“Alone?” 

“ee No.” 

“Who was with you?” 

Rosalie lifted an insolent chin, but decided to answer. 

“Peter Capet.” 

“You want to remember,” said Mrs. Butler, ‘“‘that at a 
time like this everything you do is carefully noted. It is 
not a tribute to your father’s memory to go speeding 
around the country in fast automobiles with young men 
two days after his funeral. It shows very little feeling.” 

“I show feeling enough,” flashed Rosalie passionately. 
“I’m really sorry he’s dead, anyway, and I didn’t work 
him to death either!” 

The lips of the older woman were thinned to a stiff line 
and her voice was almost metallic, but not raised. 

“This is no time for hysteria,” she said cuttingly. ‘I 
merely ask you to respect your father’s memory.” 

Evans caught that line as he came down the hall. He 
saw the picture too—the girl with cheeks flushed with de- 
fiance and not.even dressed in complete mourning, looking 
as if she had made some hasty effort after gravity of dress 
and failed, and the controlled black-clad woman. He looked 
with admiration at the governor’s widow as Rosalie dis- 
appeared. 

“How are you today?” 

“T am doing the best I can,” she said, “to bear up. It is 
a duty we owe the departed, I feel—not to give way.” 


“But,”? She Asked, ‘About Me? What ShaliI Do?” 


**You are very brave,’’ said Evans. ‘I am sure you know 
how deeply we all feel for you. If there is anything any one 
of us can do for you at this time of change and confusion, 
we are at your service—all his friends.”’ 

“‘What plans have been made?” she asked. 

NIE NT Wd 

“To fill his place.” 

He shook his head. “It’s a grave problem. The thing 
came so like a bolt from the blue to us all.” 

“T know. It wasn’t so to me—or to him. He hadn’t 
been well for over a year. But he wouldn’t give up. He 
kept it to himself.” 

“Poor fellow!” said Evans. 
bad way, I must confess.” 

“But whom do they talk of?”’ 

“Well, of course they talk of Higbee. You know that’s 
not satisfactory.” 

“Mr. Lowrie?” 

“‘We all like Lowrie,”’ offered Evans smoothly. ‘‘But 
the question in all our minds is whether or not he could beat 
Higbee, or if he did get the nomination, whether he could 
beat the Democratic nominee. That’s what we’re up 
against. You see, there’s no timber for governor. Two 
years from now Nelson might be ready for the job, but he 
needs a lot of advertising and grooming first. As I said to 
the boys this afternoon, it’s too bad that there isn’t some 
way we could cash in on your husband’s popularity.”’ 

A ripple of decision seemed to run over the smooth face 
of the woman, tightening it. She turned to the window 
again, then back. 

“He hoped that I would do that,” she said quietly. 

The man stared. 

“You mean ” He hesitated. 

She smiled with a kind of tired sweetness and yet 
strength. 

“That was almost his last wish. ‘You be governor 
now, Maud,’ he said. ‘You run the show.’ Poor Will, he 
thought very highly of my ability—far too highly, I’m 
afraid. He kept trying to train me, and since I’ve 
wondered if he didn’t perhaps know before any of the rest 

(Continued on Page 140) 
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in the world, and next to that 

comes a watch. Everybody 
knows about babies, either by actual 
ownership or by hearsay. Concerning 
watches, whose number—50,000,000 in 
this country—far exceeds the total of 
babies, virtually nobody outside the 
watch industry knows anything. 

He who sells watches for nearly forty 
years, as I have done, becomes philos- 
opher, scientist, poet and student of 
human nature, all in one. For there is 
no other business that 
has so many ramifica- 
tions and complexities 
as that one which tries 
to answer that question, 
asked and answered by 
countless millions many 
times a day: ‘‘What 
time is it?”’ 

Yankee ingenuity, 
with machinery that 
works to the thousandth 
of an inch, has put 
watches in the pockets 
or on the wrists of half 
the people of the United 
States, including men, 
women and children. 
Yankee ingenuity 
through the radio has 
made it possible for 
those people to set their 
timepieces so accurately 
that for the first time in 
history a large nation 
enjoys a uniformity 
the forefathers would have thought impossible. 

In addition, there are 25,000,000 clocks in Amer- 
ican homes, exclusive of alarm clocks; of which 
15,000,000 are manufactured in the United States 
every year. The annual production of mantel, ma- 
rine, chime, wall and lever clocks in this country 
totals another 1,000,000. 

It is estimated, further, that more than 100,- 
000,000 watches have been made in this country 
since the first watch factory was built some years 
before the Civil War. Importations from abroad, 
notably Switzerland, have added many millions more. 

Yet with such widespread ownership, in striking con- 
trast to the era when the watch or clock was the possession 
only of the wealthy, the average American knows little 
about his timepiece. Here then is the thought I would 
advance: If you and everybody else who owns a watch 
would follow a few simple rules, this country would save 
millions of dollars annually—money saved from needless 
waste. Watches that would last a lifetime, instead of a few 
years, would be the result of such observance. Here is the 
example of a woman who came into our store this morning. 

‘‘What in the world is the matter with my watch?” she 
exclaimed as she placed the timepiece on the counter. 
Today is a cold day, and I guessed what had happened 
even before she had told me, In taking her bath she had 
forgotten to remove her wrist watch and it was immersed 
for some little time. After dressing quickly she had imme- 
diately gone out into the open air. The water, penetrating 
the case, had frozen and the movement was ruined beyond 
repair because it was incased inice. Take another example. 
' “Here is that confounded watch again,” said a man to 
me recently. ‘“‘That watch was never any good and I don’t 
want it. Throw it away or do what you please with it. I 
am through with it.” 


D BABY is the most interesting thing 


Ills That Watches are Heir To 


HAT was wrong with the watch? Nothing—in the 
beginning. He had dined too well the night before. 
He had drunk strong tea, or something else. When he 
awoke in the morning he dropped his watch on the floor, 
although he denied that energetically. They always do. 
The balance staff had been bent by the force of the fall. 
The staff is the tiny shaft to which the balance wheel with 
its 18,000 vibrations an hour is secured. A hairlike pivot is 
at each end of the shaft. The slightest bending causes the 
balance wheel to change its vibration rate. If that rate is 
altered by only ten vibrations an hour, the watch will gain 
or lose nearly a minute a day. One factory asserts that 
not one balance staff was-ever-broken- or-bent-in-its-22,- 
000,000 watches except by concussion. Did my customer 
drop his watch? I leave the answer in your hands. 
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“‘What in the World is the Matter With My Watch?"’ She Exclaimed. Today is 
a Cold Day, and I Guessed What Had Happened Even Before She Had Told Me 


“‘T cannot understand what is the matter with my watch,” 
said a woman to me not long ago. “I have had that watch 
ten years and it has always run perfectly. A week ago it 
stopped. It was such a good watch that I never had it to 
the jeweler’s, not even once.” 

‘““Madam, that is the trouble,” I answered. ‘That 
watch should have been examined by a jeweler at least ten 
times since you bought it. Your watch should have been 
cleaned at least once a year; particularly if-it is a wrist 
watch exposed to weather and accidents. Your watch is 
now: useless. The bearings are rusted and worn, so much 
so that the watch cannot be repaired.” 

The amount of dirt, hair, tobacco and lint that gets into 
a watch through minute openings in the case, crystal and 
stem would amaze you. I know of an English lever watch 
which, when examined at the cleaning desk, showed a 
spider’s web across the balance wheel with a small dead 
spider near by. 

For the lack of oil, the most expensive watch may be 
ruined; and yet only one-tenth of a drop is needed to run 
a watch a year. 

Breaking of the mainspring is the commonest mishap to 
a watch. Why it breaks, sometimes into twenty pieces, 
nobody knows. Changes in temperature, contact with a 
cold object, a thunderstorm, may cause the break. On a 
sudden warm day I have seen ten watches brought in here 
with broken mainsprings. On the other hand, I have seen 
a watch fifty-two years old with its original mainspring. 
You never can tell. 

Here are some simple rules to follow: 

First. Wind your pocket watch once a day, preferably 
in the morning. Wind your wrist watch twice a day at a 
regular time. The reason for that rule is that regular wind- 
ing means regular timekeeping, because the balance wheel 
then will always have the same length of arc through which 
to travel. The morning hour is suggested, because the hour 
for arising is more likely to be the same throughout the 
week than the hour for retiring. The morning hour is bet- 
ter, too, because the watch will then have its mainspring 
-ready-for-full-duty-through-the hardest-part-of the-day.—— 

Second. Wind your watch fully but not too much. One 
can be guided by holding the stem loosely and stopping the 
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Seventh. Do not carry an} 
watch near a powerful electri 
or high-powered electric machil} 
ger of magnetizing the balanc 
other steel parts of the moveri 
reason for this rule. In casel 
happen to your watch demagni 
simple operation in the hands (t 
ful watch repairer. > | 

Eighth. Choose your wati’ 
carefully. 

Of these rules I should say that the last i 
important. One of the best-known watchmal 
country is authority for the statement that 90} 
repair work is caused by the bungling of it) 
workmen. I myself have seen repair work in w 
had been fixed previously that almost made m}) 
cold. Watch butchers are by no means rare. — 
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Efficient and Deficient Repairi: 


OOD watch mechanics are scarce today bed 
watchmakers went into other industries 
European War. For the protection of the pt! 
promote an esprit de corps among the good men't 
the Horological Institute of America was organi( 
under the auspices of the National Research ( 
the Bureau of Standards in Washington. Ceri 
granted to competent men after a theoretical al | 
examination. The institute has the indorsen! 
whole industry. | 
Aside from that organization, however, tI 
factor in this country that has contributed gree 
efficient watch repairing, and that is the Amer 
facturer himself by the introduction of standar? 
If John Smith, of Bad Axe, Michigan, wakes ul)! 
morning and finds that the mainspring of his/ 
snapped during the night, he can have it repli? 
town jeweler with exactly the same sort of sf! 
New York or Chicago jeweler would use. T! 
interchangeability is possible because Ameri 
makers have devised machinery that keeps ? 
error within a fifty-thousandth of an inch, wit 
fine that microscopes of seventy-five diameters? 
to inspect the final product. In the making! 
screws, for example, highly specialized worke'! 
the automatic weighing to the one-thousandtf 
grain. From 2500 to 4000 different operati' 
the making of a watch, and nearly all of that) 
‘automatic machinery. From six months to ! 
-are-required. to manufacture a watch, with 
‘the average time. 7 | 
“(Continued on Page 161) — 
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) afts, burdened with the gritty dust 
id Avenue, swept the concrete ramp 
‘te choky atmosphere of the white- 
haber of the auto-sales garage. The 
¢ acted as a sheep dog on the buy- 
ers-on, clustering them tightly about the pulpit 
epneer. 
1a detective of the automobile squad of the New 
i Department, stood back from this gathering, 
Presently his derby hat began to move up 
his head in the fashion in which a park eques- 
s livery-stable nag. The detective had begun to 
yn with an increased fervor. If he had been a 
he would have stiffened; he had scented game. 
es, most of them repaints, were put up for sale, 
jiven back and forth in a narrow oblong of con- 
-,ace. This was marked out by the radiators of 
| cars that stood wheel to wheel awaiting their 
> Id. There was hardly enough room for these 
1ons to establish that an automobile actually 
yunder its own power. The last car sold had 
rer of a numerous species, a sedan of which the 
as about $1800. Here it had gone for $850. 
yt got a bargain, mister,” rasped the ortho- 
jer, his words a signal to an assistant to start 
x car. 


| Capturing a Fast Worker 


sas not what concerned the detective. His at- 
nad been captured by the attempts of two mento 
from the auction sale one of the unsuccessful 
\1e last car. The bidder was small and swart. 
éns was held by the grubby fingers of a sniffling 
ishepherd’s-plaid suit. This individual was 
2 detective as a steerer for one of the totally 
hae automobile dealers of the neighborhood, a 
«cars who lived as a sort of jackal on the better 
| the larger establishment. The man who had 
an of the prospect was a stranger. 
, the detective overheard the stranger say 
\to the gyp steerer, “get off before I turn you 
ficet.” 
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They left almost unnoticed in the confusion caused by 
the auctioneer’s strident cries, the back-firing of a cold 
motor, the challenges of bidders. 

Two partners of the automobile-squad detective had 
been engaged in lifting the hoods of the cars on the floor. 
Seemingly, they were hunting for a sound machine for 
which they could afford to bid. Actually, they were per- 
forming an important part of their daily routine—hunting 
for mutilated numbers on engine blocks or other telltale 
marks of stolen cars. They were summoned away from 
this by a meaningful jerk of their companion’s head, a jerk 
in the direction of the exit. Without asking for an ex- 
planation, they fell in behind him as he strode down the 
concrete ramp to the sidewalk. 

“Take it easy,’’ he cautioned as they reached the curb. 
“Watch that pair going down Third Avenue. I think we 
got something.” 

Presently the detectives, too, began to walk down Third 
Avenue. When they reached a shiny late-model six- 
cylinder sedan in the front seat of which the men they 
were trailing had seated themselves, they stopped. One 
stepped quickly into the street and stood beside the doors 
on the left of the car. The others closed in on the right side. 

“Got your driver’s license, Jack?”’ asked the leader of 
the detectives. 

“Sure,” replied the man at the wheel, but he had be- 
come as alert as a weasel. 

“And have you got your certificate of registration?” 

He did not have that, nor did he have satisfactory 
answers for the rest of their questions, so they took them 
all, including the sedan, the woman, the baby and the cus- 
tomer, to headquarters. There records were scanned, but 
no record was found of any alarm ever having been sent out 
for the stranger’s vehicle. 

While the detectives were making their search some 
fresh stolen-car alarms came in—there are at least a score 
every day in New York—and among these was a report of 
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the disappearance less than an hour before of 
the car in question. 

“Well, well,” said the chief of the auto squad 
to the thief, “it looks as if you had been 
brought to the right address.” 

From a memorandum book taken from the thief when 
he was given a frisking at headquarters, the detectives got 
the names and addresses of twenty-one persons who had 
purchased cars from him. Those cars were recovered, and 
when they were lined up in a police garage it was discovered 
that every one of them was of the same make and model. 
The thief had a system. He had believed it was pretty 
nearly foolproof. 

He owned a car which was properly registered. Since he 
made his money easily, it is even possible he had bought it 
from a legitimate dealer. Besides this car, he used as tools 
his wife and baby. On days when he felt like working he 
would drive. his little family into one of Manhattan’s 
traffic streams, moving slowly until he was passed by a 
machine that resembled his own. He would follow that 
machine until its driver parked it. Then the thief would 
park his own machine as near to it as possible, after which 
he would follow the unsuspecting car owner. 


A Trick Played Once Too Often 


F THIS man entered an office building and got into an 

elevator, the thief would get into the same elevator, get off 
when his victim did and trail him to his destination. Then, 
sure of a safe margin of time in which to operate, he would 
go back and with his family get into the victim’s car. 

Since he specialized in one make and model, he was well 
equipped with keys for the ignition locks, so that ordinarily 
he was able to drive off within a few minutes. Invariably 
he drove straight to one of the used-car auction rooms in 
New York and selected a customer from among the dis- 
appointed bidders. In that way he generally managed to 
deal with a man who had the cash for a quick deal. Usually 
he had completed his sale before the real owner had even 
discovered his loss, let alone given an alarm to the police. 

Suppose the real owner of a-car returned to it before the 
thief had succeeded in unlocking it. Well, this was the ex- 
perience of an 
Eighth Avenue 
pet-store proprie- 
tor. He came out 
to get in his car 
and found it occu- 
pied by a man he 
never had seen be- 
fore. In the back 
seat was a woman 
with a small child. 

“What ye try- 
ing to do?’’ he 
roared, being full 
of fight. 

“Who youthink 
you reyellingat?”’ 
retorted the 
stranger. 

“T’m yelling at 
you. What ye do- 
ing in my car?” 

‘SY our ‘ear. ? 
Where you get ’at 
stuff?” 

Then the wife 
broke in, saying, 
‘*Dear, this isn’t 
our car. We’ve 
made a mistake. 
That’s our car be- 
hind.” 

‘© Well,” ex- 
claimed the 
man at the wheel, 
“T’m a son of a 
gun!” 

*“Thats. all 
right, friend,”’ as- 
sured the pet-store 
proprietor. ‘‘It 
might have been 
me that climbed 
into your car. The 
machinesresemble 
each other so 
closely your mis- 
take was perfectly 

(Continued on 
x, Page 149) 
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HE heart of Japan 
sk in the sword. 

However admira- 
ble may be the paint- 
ings, prints, lacquer, 
ivories or bronze, the supreme artistic achievement of Japan 
was a sword blade forged by Masamune, Muramasa, Sada- 
mune, or Rai Kunitsugu. A prince would leave a province 
to one son and one of these swords to another. The son who 
had the sword was reckoned the luckier man, and fighting 
men would journey a hundred miles to see it. 

Little Miss Timmins did not share with the Japanese 
this passion for the sword. She would buy prints, or lac- 
quer, or ivory, or bronze, whenever she could obtain a lot 
at a price which made it practically certain that she would 
sell it at a pleasing profit; she would even buy, with the 
same pleasing profit in view, Japanese sword guards of 


strange metals, shakudo, sentoku, and shibuichi, the ex- 
quisite work of which would have made Benvenuto Cellini, 
could he have seen them, howl, hopelessly outclassed, with 
envious rage. But a sword she would not buy, unless a col- 
lector paid her a commission to buy it for him. For lethal 
weapons she had no use. 

It was in the course of such a transaction that she came 
up against Mr. Bramley-Bowkett, and, to his mind, she 
came up against him good and hard. 

The affair began in Farringdon’s salesrooms, at a sale of 
Oriental objects of art. ‘Lhe early part of that sale did not 
interest Miss Timmins; she was there to buy, at a fitting 
price, a set of lacquer saké cups for which she had a cus- 
tomer. Farringdon was selling netsuke, those little ivory 
and wooden figures of men and animals and fishes and 
dragons and plants, among the makers of which, so Jules de 
Goncourt declared, are to be found Michelangelo. Miss 
Timmins was dutifully but listlessly noting on the mar- 
gins of her catalogue the price of each lot as the hammer 
fell. During the sale of lot 44 she saw the young man in 
spectacles come into the room and stand just inside the 
door, looking about him with an air of uncertainty. 

In a quite detached fashion she decided that it was a pity 
that he had to wear spectacles, for he was a good-looking 
boy with an oddly wistful face that made her feel that she 
would rather like to look after him. Most women had that 
feeling about John Roaker. It was uncalled for; John 
could look after himself. He did so—often. 

She watched the sale of another lot. Then she saw that 
the good-looking boy was talking to Cartwright, the com- 
missionaire who kept the door, and that they were look- 
ing at her. Presently Cartwright came to her. 

He leaned down and said in her ear, ‘‘Please, miss, 
there’s an American gentleman over by the door who’d 
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like you to buy a cou- 
ple of lots for him.” 

“Thank you, Cart- 
wright,’ said Miss 
Timmins gratefully. 

If anyone asked Cartwright’s advice about 
getting a dealer to buy lots for him, Cartwright 
always recommended Miss Timmins. He ad- 
mired Miss Timmins; also he knew that she 
could be trusted to buy a lot as cheaply as any- 
one; he had asuspicion that Farringdon’s ham- 
mer dropped a trifle quicker for her than for any- 
onewho came tohissales. If Cartwright always 
remembered Miss Timmins when called on to 
recommend, Miss Timmins always remem- 
bered Cartwright at the close of the 
transaction. 


She rose and walked round the table with him. As she 
drew near him, John Roaker found that the suspicion that 
had entered his mind when he had seen her at a distance 
was well grounded. She had a face that made him feel that 
he would rather like to look after her. Most men had that 
feeling about Miss Timmins. It was uncalled for; Miss 
Timmins could look after herself. She did so—often. 

“This is Miss Timmins. You couldn’t be in better 
hands, sir,” said Cartwright by way of introduction. 

“That’s good,” said John Roaker, taking off his hat with 
the shy air that helped women to like him. 

Miss Timmins smiled at him. He had not often seen 
eyes so blue; also he had never seen anyone so pretty look 
so capable. He did not hesitate for a moment to intrust 
the matter of buying the swords to her. 

He told her that out of the twenty-five swords that were 
being sold he wished her to buy two—lots 93 and 94. Both 
the swords in these two lots were katana, long, two-handed 
swords. Lot 93 was a Bizen blade, forged by Norimitsu 
and dated 1456. It was a very good blade, without a 
scratch on it, and polished to a mirror-like clearness. Lot 
94 was also a mirror blade and it was the pick of all the 
blades in the sale, and indeed of all the blades that had 
been sold anywhere in Europe during the previous three or 
four years. It was not dated; but Rai Kunitsugu had 
signed it with the signature he used between 1280 and 
1300. It was an admirable blade, of an astonishing bal- 
ance, and in the hands of an expert would cut through the 
finest Ferrara or Toledo blade as if it were so much blotting 
paper. Both the swords were in the wooden sheaths with 
wooden hilts, in which the Japanese warriors used to keep 
them when they were not on the warpath. The only 
method of distinguishing one from the other was by the 
signatures, which were not only engraved on the tangs of 
the blades but also painted in black ink on the outside of 
the sheaths. 

John Roaker instructed Miss Timmins to bid up to forty 
pounds for the sword by Norimitsu and up to one hundred 
and twenty pounds for the sword by Rai Kunitsugu— 
wretched prices, compared with those the warriors for 
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whom they had been forged paid for them in thet 
and fifteenth centuries. But the sword is su 
Miss Timmins thought it more than likely that 
get both of them for one hundred and sixty poun 
very keen collector of swords was present, except 
Bowkett; and she had never known him to pay? 
fifty pounds for a sword. ; 
The two swords were still about twenty lots | 
Timmins went back to her chair at the table; Jok 
set another chair behind hers and talked to her! 
voice as the sale went on, asking her questions 
lots as they were put up. He bought two lots ¢! 
because she said that they were good, or rather s) 
them for him. 
Then Farringdon began to sell the swords. | 
Timmins had expected, seeing that none of ther! 
collectors were present, prices were running low. 3 
ers were having it all their own way and quite gc! 
were going for fifteen or twenty pounds apiece. | 
mins kept an eye on Bramley-Bowkett; she sal 
did not bid for any of them. Evidently he was W! 
the Norimitsu or the Rai Kunitsugu. 
‘This did not displease her. She did not want! 
the swords to go for an old song; the higher the ( 
were sold for, the higher would be her commis! 
though she liked this shy and wistful Americal? 
was evidently not more than six years older thar! 
felt that if he could run to one hundred and twen) 
for a sword, he could well afford the extra six } 
her commission if Bramley-Bowkett ran it up to 
At last lot 93, the Norimitsu blade, was put! 
Timmins did not join in the bidding till one of t} 
who were competing for it bid fifteen pounds. /! 
Bramley-Bowkett joined in the bidding. She W 
That meant that the blade was going up to 
It did go up to thirty pounds, and then the deale! 
out, leaving her and Bramley-Bowkett bidding a8 
other. She went on bidding; Bramley-Bow 
on bidding. Hopefully she bid forty pounds; 
Bowkett bid forty-one pounds. 


wee 
dand whispered to John Roaker: “Shall I go 
. he x P i 


| disappointed, more wistful than ever indeed. 

k his head. 

en I fix my limit, I stick to it,’ he said sadly. 
iimins approved of this practice. It was her own. 
ys sorry to lose the commission. Farringdon 

wn the sword to Bramley-Bowkett. 

j sword of Rai Kunitsugu was put up. Miss 
ld herself, with a grim satisfaction, that there 
o be a bigger fight for that. She looked at 

jwkett with the eyes of a warrior measuring a 

yey-Bowkett had risen from his chair and was 

ivn the room. He was looking uncommonly 

t least his lips, as a rule so tightly set, were 

emile; and his little eyes, set so closely together, 
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ing for the Rai Kunitsugu sword began. Only 
« bidding for it. To the surprise of Miss Tim- 
:ley-Bowkett had disappeared. He must have 
ye office to clear lot 93. The dealers went on 
«the sword with considerable spirit up to forty 
jen they began toslacken. At fifty pounds only 
(; contending with Miss Timmins. The sword 
11 down to her for fifty-four pounds. 

1| John Roaker breathe a deep sigh of satisfac- 


(aid, ‘Gee! If I’d only guessed that I was go- 
-his Rai for two hundred and sixty dollars, I’d 
-e Norimitsu too!” 

yu’ve got the most important one anyhow,” 
/immins. 

ened back in their chairs, smiling. Bramley- 
‘me out of the office, carrying the Norimitsu 
+ had not waited to have it wrapped in brown 
1 walked briskly down the opposite side of the 
|ut of the door. As he passed, Miss Timmins 
| his eyes sought hers in a rather queer look, and 
2 as a touch 
inthesmile 
yeathed his 
old herself 
just like 
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Then She Said, ‘‘Wellt, You Absolutely Refuse to Change These Swords?"’ 


**B-b-but this isn’t the Rai!’’ he stammered. “It’s the 
Norimitsu!”’ 

“What?” cried Miss Timmins; and she fairly snatched 
the sheath from his hands. 

“It’s the Norimitsu,” he repeated. 

“But it’s labeled 94,” she said. 

“T don’t care what it’s labeled! It’s the Norimitsu!”’ 

Miss Timmins turned to the clerk and said, “‘Is it really 
a Norimitsu sword, Mr. Masters?” 

Masters, the office expert in Japanese signatures, looked 
at the sheath and said, ‘‘The signature on the sheath is 
certainly Norimitsu. But we’d better go to the office and 
look at the signature on the tang.” 

“T don’t want to see any signatures,’ snapped John 
Roaker. ‘‘ When I’ve handled a blade once, I know it. This 
isn’t the blade that was catalogued Rai Kunitsugu.” 

“‘Let’s go along to the office and get it set right,”’ said 
Miss Timmins in a soothing voice. 

“But will they set it right?”’ asked John Roaker. 

‘‘Of course they will. Farringdon’s have nothing to do 
with this; they wouldn’t,”’ said Miss Timmins in a reas- 
suring voice. ‘‘They’ll set it right.’”’ Then, bethinking 
herself of the law governing sales by auction, she added in 
a less reassuring voice, “If they can.” 

They went to the office. With a hammer and a small 
punch, Masters knocked out the peg which, running 
through the tang, fastened the wooden hilt to the blade, 
and drew off the hilt. On the tang was engraved the sig- 
nature of Norimitsu of Bizen and the date 1456. Beyond 
a doubt, the swords had been changed. Masters brought 
Spenser, Farringdon’s partner, and told him what had 
happened. 

“Tt’s quite certain that the right labels were on the 
swords originally. I catalogued all the Japanese stuff my- 
self,’’ he added. 

“Oh, we'll set it right—we’ll set it right,’’ said Spenser 
cheerfully. ‘‘Who bought lot 93? If he’s gone we'll get in 
touch with him at once.” 


With the Most Dignified Air 


“T Do,’? Said Mr. Bramley:Bowkett 
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“‘He’s gone all right, sir,” said Masters in rueful accents. 
“Tt was Mr. Bramley-Bowkett.”’ 

“The devil it was!’’ cried Spenser; and the cheerfulness 
swept off his face. ‘‘Then he’s changed the labels again!”’ 

Masters nodded. 

“‘Confound it all! But I gave instructions—special in- 
structions that he was to be watched very carefully when- 
ever he came to look at the things on view!”’ cried Spenser 
angrily. 

“T’ve no doubt he was watched very carefully,’ 
Masters dryly. 

Spenser turned, frowning, to Miss Timmins and John 
Roaker, and said, ‘‘I’m very sorry, Miss Timmins and you, 
sir, but I’m afraid I shan’t be able to set it right. This trick 
has been played on us before. We shall try our best, of 
course. But the law of auction sales roughly is that you 
buy what you see put up for sale and the catalogue does 
not matter, unless there is definite misrepresentation. We 
will try to get your sword from Mr. Bramley-Bowkett in 
exchange for this Norimitsu blade. But frankly I haven’t 
much hope of succeeding. All I can do is to refund you the 
money you paid for this one.” 

There seemed indeed to be nothing else to be done. Rue- 
fully and protesting that it was the sword and not the 
money that he wanted, John Roaker received from Spen- 
ser the fifty-four pounds he had paid for the Norimitsu 
blade and put the notes into his case. 

Then Miss Timmins asked Spenser what he would do 
with the Norimitsu blade, if Bramley-Bowkett refused to 
return the Rai Kunitsugu, and was assured that he would 
keep it till the next sale of good swords. 

“Though, of course, we’re going to be out of pocket over 
it. It won’t fetch fifty-four pounds under its own name,” 
he added. 

They came out of the office. Miss Timmins was looking 
uncommonly thoughtful. She returned to her chair; John 
Roaker sat down beside her, very gloomy indeed. She de- 
plored his bad luck in such a sympathetic fashion that he 
was a little comforted. 
Then he paid her her 
commission. There 
was a dispute. The 
two lots of netsuke and 
the Nobusada sword 
had cost thirty 
pounds; Miss Tim- 
mins’ commission was 
thirty shillings. But 
he held that, since she 
had actually bought 
lot 94 for him for fifty- 
four pounds, he owed 
her another fifty-four 
shillings. He thought 
that she was going to 
takeit. Hefound that 
he had another think 
coming. It looked to 
be about as easy for 
him to push over Nel- 
son’s Column with his 
good left hand as to 
induce Miss Timmins 
to accept money she 
did not feel that she 
had earned. He had 
never dreamed that 
anything so delicate 
and charming to the 
eye could be so like 


said 


adamant. Sadly, he 
paid her the thirty 
shillings. 


Farringdon had 
been selling lacquer 
most of the time they 
had been debating the 
matter of the fifty-four 
shillings. The set of 
saké cups was put up; 
Miss Timmins bought 
them at a price which 
would enable her to 
sell them to the cus- 
tomer she had in mind 
at a very pleasing 
profit indeed. She 
cleared the lot at the 
office, and it was de- 
livered to her. 

““Say, won’t you 
comealong somewhere 
and have tea with 
me?’’ said John 
Roaker with a becom- 
ing timidity. 

(Continued on 
Page 81) 
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“‘Now I Tells You Honest That When I Hits a Man He Stays Hit”* 


OTTEN! Do it over.” 
“What’s rotten?” 


“What you done—an’ also you 

The exquisitely muscled and decidedly 
ebony figure of Mr. Hurricane Gamp 
showed unmistakable signs of profound agitation. Mr. 
Gamp, who was a pugilist by profession and an actor only 
incidentally, swayed across the lot of the Midnight Pictures 
Corporation, Inc., and hovered menacingly over the slen- 
der and irate form of Director J. Cesar Clump. 

“Repeat that again,’ challenged Hurricane. 

J. Cesar was not lacking in courage, albeit he showed 
himself woefully weak in discretion. He looked like a 
human match stick in his shiny putties, sport shirt, horn- 
rimmed goggles and checkered cap. But fury overpowered 
him and he glared belligerently at the angry prize fighter. 

“You is the rottenest actor an’ the most uppity cullud 
man I has ever met up with, an’ ——”’ 

What occurred immediately thereafter was unutterably 
amazing. The closely packed group surrounding the pair 
didn’t have time to interfere, even if they had so desired. 
Mr. Gamp’s left arm came out and wrapped around 
J. Cwsar’s neck in that gesture known in the grappling 
profession as a half nelson. Mr. Gamp seated himself on a 
near-by chair and pulled the wriggling Mr. Clump across 
his knees. 

And thereupon Hurricane Gamp, middleweight boxing 
champion of the world, proceeded to deliver to J. Cesar 
Clump a thorough and resounding spanking. 

J. Cesar was released as suddenly as he had been 
grabbed. He dived for a weapon, but Opus Randall re- 
strained him. Mr. Clump was frothing at the mouth as he 
swung on the sneering figure of the world-famous pugilist. 

“Tl git you fo’ that, Mistuh Hurricane Gamp! Ise 
gwine plumb ruin you! An’ you is fired!” 

“Oh! Lis, isI? Well, Ireckon I ain’t. I got a contrack 
with you folks—a real, regalar contrack, an’ there ain’t no 
clause in there what says I cain’t spank any director that 
gits fresh with me.” 
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They dragged Cesar from the set. The dynamic little 
man was weeping copiously and vowing dire vengeance. 
Deeming his own office unsafe, they hauled him to the 
sanctum of Orifice R. Latimer, president of Midnight, 
where Mr. Latimer was in earnest conversation with 
Evans Chew, the erudite attorney. The situation was 
briefly explained. Lawyer Chew was deeply interested. 
At length he shook his head portentously. 

“What that feller says is true, Cesar. Maybeso you can 
sue him fo’ assault an’ batt’ry, but we suttinly never 
written no clause into his contract which said he coul’n’t 
spank anybody he wanted to.” 

President Latimer was disposed to argue the point. 

“We ain’t got no clause, Lawyer Chew, which says he 
can spank, has we?” 

“Tha’s negative, President Latimer—entirely negative 
an’ reverse. Only what you specifies is you got something 
to do with, an’ what you don’t specify don’t affect the con- 
tract. Of course, I is sorry fo’ the indignity afflicted upon 
our good friend, Brother Clump, but I don’t see what we 
can do about it.”’ Orifice groaned. 

“We got to do something, Lawyer Chew. We honest to 
goshness has. If that feller stays on the lot much longer we 
ain’t gwine have even a scenario left. It’s positivel fierce 
the way he’s messin’ things up, an’ anybody which don’t 
like the way he speaks gits busted right in the eye.” 

“You can leave him go,’’ suggested the lawyer. 

“No we cain’t. Us is payin’ him twenty-five hund’ed 
dollars fo’ this one pitcher, an’ we has spent more’n ten 
thousand on it a’ready, an’ the big fight scenes ain’t took. 
If we let him go before us gits the fight scenes, the money 
is all th’owed away.” 

“You got yo’ choice, losin’ yo’ money or losin’ yo’ 
business.” 
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methods of mayhem with Hurricane Gamp 
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Hurricane Gamp’s general cussedness. 

The original hiring of Hurricane Gamp f| 
Midnight comedy had seemed to be a strok 
had happened this way: Out of the nebulow 
of obscurity Hurricane had crept in the guise! 
second-rate prize fighter. | 

In all his record there was no single j 
ability. It was admitted that he could pu! 
often. And because he looked like what is pop! 
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The fight had been uninteresting. From tH 
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Hurricane struck. It was a sharp, wild,| 
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middleweight champion of the world. Ten 
bewildered colored fighter was learning fr 
frenzied friends that he had ascended the 
throne. 

There followed a wild, weird wail from the 
camp. An energetic promoter stepped im 
Champion Hurricane Gamp twenty-five thot 
cash for a return bout; and just when Hurri cant 
signed, the proprietor of a Harlem vaudevillet 
him a thousand dollars for one week of stageé 
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set, Mr. Gamp madeit plain that Midnight 
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somewhat irate, ordered Hurricane to a set on Stage Num- 
ber 2. Hurricane looked down disdainfully. 

“Ti’l’ man,” he asked, “who is you?”’ 

“Tis Julius Caesar Clump, chief director of this heah 
organization.” 

“Which organization?” 

“‘Midnight Pictures Corporation, Inc.” 

“What that is?” 

Cesar spluttered. Then quite suddenly something was 
placed in his arms. 

“FHol’ my monkey, cullud man, until I returns back.’ 

Mr. Clump was dazed. He dropped the sniveling 
monkey. Hurricane was back in an instant, shaking a 
threatening fist under Clump’s nose. 

“One mo’ thing like that, Useless, an’ you is suddenly 
gwine to be ain’t.” 

“T ain’t no monkey nurse.” 

“You ain’t good-lookin’ enough.” 

“Well, you listen at me ——” 

“T don’t listen at nobody. Ise middleweight champeen 
of the world an’ who don’t like my looks is privileged to try 
an’ change ’em.” 

The spectators gasped. Florian Slappey tried to console 
his friend. 

“‘Goshness goodness, Cesar, ain’t that man uppity?” 

“Tha’s the one thing he ain’t nothin’ else but!’’ Czsar’s 
lips twisted into a determined expression. ‘‘But Ise gwine 
fix him. Ise gwine make him do a few things. You watch!” 

News of Cesar’s threat circulated through the lot. The 
employes were interested. They regarded Cesar as being 
a trifle better than superhuman. And then, in the days 
immediately ensuing, they became ardent allies of Mr. 
Clump. 

Hurricane’s exploits were varied and drastic. He beat 
up the driver of one of Acey Upshaw’s Gold & Silver meter 
taxis because that individual did not understand directions. 
He started a demonstration at Epic Peters’ sedate and re- 
spectable road house on the Montgomery Highway and 
smashed considerable crockery. He manhandled any and 
all persons on the Midnight lot, provided they happened 
to displease him. In brief, he exhibited the temperament 
of a prima donna and the physical prowess of a Hercules. 

Midnight writhed and squirmed. J. Cesar struggled 
futilely with the new star. Nothing seemed to suit Mr. 
Gamp. He refused to work on sets which did not appeal to 
his lately developed artistic sensibilities. Czesar tried mar- 
tinet methods and they got him slightly less than no place 
at all. Then, because his one remaining desire was to finish 
the picture and be rid of Hurricane, he quietly accepted in- 
sults and abuse. Only to Florian Slappey did he express 

the unfathomable depths of his misery. 
“If somethin’ ain’t done,’ murmured 


“One Mo’ Thing Like That, Useless, an’ You is Suddenly Gwine to be Ain't” 
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“You:All is a Fine Bunch of Boneheads. 
Together Between You, You Ain’t Got One Brain”’ 


Alt Put 


Cesar direly, “‘Mistuh Hurricane Gamp is gwine wake up 
some mawnin’ to find out he has occurred to a murder.” 

“Oh, boy! An’ woul’n’t you be justified!” 

“Honest, Florian, I never seen such a persnickety feller 
in all my life. He ain’t got brain nor neither sense, an’ the 
way he’s handlin’ things, he’s gwine have our whole organ- 
ization quittin’ befo’ no time a-tall.”’ 

‘He ain’t botherin’ the gals none,” observed Florian 
sagely. 

“Huh! Wimmin is the fondest things he’s of, but the 
gals on this lot is all decent ma’ied wimmin an’ they hates 
him wuss than us does.” 

So the fire smoldered and smoked and threatened to 
burst into flame. And now Middleweight Champion Hur- 
ricane Gamp had placed Director J. Cesar Clump across 
his knee and administered a spanking—an efficient spank- 
ing such as an irate parent gives to an unruly child. 

J. Cesar Clump possessed an overplus of dignity, and 
that had been stripped from him. The other persons on the 
Midnight lot were sorry for Cesar, but they also 
laughed at him. After all, he would always be re- 
membered now as the man who had played the stellar 
role in the little drama He Who Gets Spanked. The 
bar sinister of physical chastisement was upon him; 
in one way and one way only was it possible for Cesar 
to live down this disgrace. He must obtain revenge. 

He did not evade the issue. It was clear-cut as a 
two-carat diamond. And so he scarcely heard the 
generous offer of President Latimer—‘‘ Us loses ten 
or twelve thousan’ dollars, Cesar, does we fail to 
complete this pitcher. But if you says so, we just 
takes our loss cheerful an’ lets Hurricane Gamp go.” 

Cesar looked up, but the light in his eyes was 
; one of belligerence rather than gratitude. 

\ “Much obliged, Orifice, but this thing has got kind 
of pussonal between I an’ Mistuh Gamp. I craves 
to keep him hangin’ around until I git even.” 

“Shuh! Foolishment what you talks! You can’t 
git even with a big fighter like him.” 

“No? Reckon I'd rather have big brains than big 
muscles.” 

“Humph! Does big muscles hit big brain, some- 
thin’ gits splattered, an’ it ain’t the muscles.” 

“You leave us be, Orifice. Was he to git fired now, 
nobody wouldn’t forget how he spanked me.” 

“We-e-ell,’”’ agreed the chief executive reluctantly, 
“T understan’, but it doesn’t sound sensible that 
you should crave to start somethin’ with a cham- 
peen prize fighter.”’ 

Somehow, someway, news of Cesar’s attitude 
leaked out. The Midnight employes watched with 
tongue in cheek. If Hurricane heard he gave no 
sign. For one thing, it was humanly impossible to 
make himself more obnoxious. As for the work, he 
did what he pleased when he pleased. In the mat- 
ter of direction, J. Cesar became bleakly civil. 

“Mistuh Gamp, will you be so excruciatingly kind 
as to walk to’rds the cam’ra, reflectin’ mis’ry?” 

(Continued on Page 109) 
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Miss Adelaide Neilson 


HEN the members of a musical-comedy com- 
\ \ pany last September learned that their nice new 
show, playing its try-out dates with stimulating 
success, was to be taken into the X Theater for its New 
York showing, there were direful shaking of heads and 
doleful sinking of hearts. Actors, you may have heard, 
are the most superstitious class of people known to mod- 
ern civilization. Among troupers, the X Theater bore an 
evil name. To use the short and ugly word, it was jinxed. 
It had never housed a hit. The most promising of plays had 
gone into it, only to struggle along undernourished in the 
death grip of its resident jinx—until the ghost walked no 
more of a Saturday afternoon. 

With fear and soulful invocations to Thespis, the musical- 
comedy company opened at the X. The press treated the 
play kindly. Such of the public as witnessed the first 
week’s performances left the theater well pleased, thus 
giving the piece the unpurchasable advantage of mouth- 
to-ear advertising. During the next few weeks, despite the 
fact that the actors forbore decorating their dressing 
rooms, leaving them bare save for an occasional small 
leaden image of Saint Anthony of Padua on a make-up 
shelf, or a first-night best-wishes telegram pinned to the 
frame of a mirror, box-office statements revealed that the 
show was merely breaking even. Soon tickets became 
available at the cut-rate ticket agencies. 

The producer of the show realized that something drastic 
must be done to save his financial investment. He began 
looking about for a star to replace the charming but un- 
known girl playing the principal female rdle. There were 
available several young women whose names are supposed 
to attract shekels to the box office. The producer selected 
a so-called lucky one, an actress who had not been asso- 
ciated with a failure since she had become a star. She was 
finally bound to a contract. 


Don’t Whistle at Lady Luck 


HE fact was advertised. The company’s spirits rose. 
Came the question, was the lady’s luck powerful enough 
to exorcise the stubborn X jinx? 

At the close of the star’s first week in the part, while mak- 
ing up for the Saturday-night performance, the juvenile of 
the troupe began whistling cheerily. On his way into the 
theater the manager had told him that the week’s receipts 
had jumped five thousand dollars over the previous week; 
that the lucky star had taken the show out of the cut-rate 
agencies, and that the advance sale and regular ticket 
brokerage demands for seats indicated a long, prosperous 
run. The house jinx had finally been dispelled. Therefore 
the juvenile whistled blithely, unconsciously. 

“Cut that out!” gruffly commanded an old trouper in 
the next dressing room. 

“Sorry,” apologized the juvenile. “But don’t worry.” 
He then retailed the manager’s good news. 


Miss Kate Claxton 


““Byen so,” the old stager grumbled, “whistling in the 
dressing room never brought any luck to anybody.” 

It is one of the oldest and most widespread superstitions 
among stage folk—this ban against whistling. An unfail- 
ing forerunner of grief, 
actors will tell you that 
whistling in dressing 
rooms has resulted in ev- 
ery manifestation of mis- 
fortune from closing the 
show to relaxed vocal 
cords. It has caused train 
wrecks, divorce and vari- 
cose veins to the whis- 
tlers, and any company 
that tolerates a whistler 
lays itself open at all times 
to loss of money, fire, 
chronic indigestion, half 
salary, baldness, brutal 
press notices, insomnia, 
kicks in the shin and bar- 
ber’s itch. 

Whistling, per se, in- 
vokes every known genus 
of jinx that can becloud 
an actor’s life. Sweet- 
tempered old women have 
refused flatly to dress in 
the same room with an in- 
curable whistler, and 
meek, anemic men have 
fallen furiously, intent on 
mayhem, upon the husky 
persons of whistlers whom 
continued warnings failed 
to stifle. No matter how 
gladsomely your spirits 
soar, no matter how de- 
liciously the mad joyous 
music of life carols in your 
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yshop. Its workers were outcasts from polite 
(1 to consort with themselves, barmaids and 
nzhtened characters. Until the comparatively 
vation of the Actors’ Equity Association, and 
i) here and abroad, the profession admittedly 
, hazardous and unstable of them all. ‘“‘Act- 
.pt a business,”’ ran the old joke. It is still, 
to remain, the profession in which luck, as 
dall it, plays always the largest, most impor- 
man, from Aristotle down through the ages 
y rt, has ever been able to prophesy infallibly 
‘ailure of a play, or of any individual perform- 
ly. 
ae that intelligence is an asset but not a 
she actor. It is the actor’s emotion, not his 
t audiences buy. All good actors are highly, 
| imaginative. And so, realizing that the old- 
‘s a pariah, innately egotistic, sensitive, in- 
ish, carrying around an overdeveloped bump 
1: which continually caused him to see pretty 
2 desert of his peregrinations, dependent for 
<ittles not so much on native ability as upon 
smile of fickle fortune, it does not appear 
jie and his fellows kept a weather eye peeled 
‘or signs and omens to guide them as they 
<7 through the maze of show business. 
1 and are, some of these guiding signs? Let’s 
ically, with animals. It bodes ill for a show 
ay color or sex, strays on the stage during a 
However, at the very first rehearsal of a 
se, especially a black one, walks clear across 
ria one side to the other it is an augury that 
ess, long life and much renown for the play 
‘ted with it. 
e other hand, are always bad luck. When, as 
opens in the best regulated theaters, a hound 
't the door tender, bounces clumsily out on 
tehes sight of the audience and, startled, 
j into the wings, calamity of some description 
‘iter of moments. Though some actors lug 
(zs, said canines are always tied, roped, locked 
hwise securely confined in a dressing room 
-e duration of each performance. 
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_ chorus as every dog 


In the distance a 
dog was baying a 
serene full moon. 
The comedian, a 
clever mimic, be- 
gan imitating him. 
Annoyed, the un- 
seen dog began 
barking. The co- 
median barked 
right back at him. 
A second dog, his 
slumber disturbed, 
barked a_ protest. 
The comedian 
barked a sharp re- 
tort. Soon the co- 
median was the only 
human member of 
a howling quartet 
which rapidly 
swelled to a frantic 


within earshot 
added his voice. 
At the height of 
the racket a chorus 
girl ran wildly out 
of the theater. 

“What are you 
Om oot es he 
shrieked. ‘‘ Here we 
are, fifteen thou- 
sand miles from 
home—and you 
start the dogs 
barking!”’ 

The next day the comedian had no voice; nothing re- 
mained of it but a wheezy whisper. That same day the star 
of the company lost his foot—that is, he wished he might 
lose half of it, for it had swelled to twice its normal size 
with an attack of gout. So the company laid off for a 
week—without salary. ; 

“Barking dogs—what less could you expect?” the 
troupe asked itself, and answered its own question. Like- 
wise it greeted with raucous jeers the individual who 
suggested that standing in the night air, dripping with 
perspiration and yowling at the moon, might hoarsen any 
man’s vocal cords. And, further, that a goutily inclined 
gentleman is quite liable to experience a recurrence of the 
malady after three solid months of constant day-and- 
night entertainment in lands where excellent French 
champagne costs but two dollars and fifty cents the quart. 
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Miss Claxton, as Louise, in the “‘Two Orphans” 


A Scene From the Play “‘Never Say Die,’? in Which Mr, Nat Goodwin (at Right) Appeared 
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Thereisa generally observed 
superstitious belief regarding 
the tag, or last line of a play. 
It is practically never spoken 
until the first public perform- 
ance, lest catastrophe swoop 
down upon the production. A 
company will rehearse every 
line of a new play right up to 
the last speech. When he gets 
the cue for it, the actor to 
whom the tag falls will sud- 
denly drop out of character 
and mumble, ‘“‘Such and such 
and such—tag.”’ 


Tagging the Jinx 


HE director usually will 

check any actor who un- 
wittingly starts reciting the tag 
line. In musical shows the tag, 
of course, is the orchestra 
leader’s cue to begin the finale. 
During rehearsals, though he 
may drive everyone distracted 
by his insistence upon being 
given the exact word cue for 
every other musical number, 
the director is apt to tear his 
hair in despair and emit poign- 
ant cries of anguish if he gets 
any other finale cue except a 
laconic “‘Tag; finale.’ 

There have been cases where 
the tag line has been changed 
when spoken by mistake or in 
ignorance—that is, a new last speech has been added in 
an effort to fend off the invited jinx. 

No one seems to know when or how this superstition 
originated. One may guess that it arose from the psy- 
chology of the actor which prompts him to save something 
for his audience. He hates to shoot the whole works at a 
rehearsal. In fact he cannot. Though his art consists of 
keeping various emotions on tap and in venting them as 
demanded, a stream of flooding emotion is difficult to ex- 
tract from one’s system at a drear, drab, deadly rehearsal. 
It is like draining a frozen radiator. He needs the warm- 
ing influence of lights, costumes—and an audience. 

For instance, difficult stunts such as leaping over a high 
wall, jumping through a window or from a balcony, falling 
down a flight of stairs and other semidangerous acrobatics, 
are seldom rehearsed. Like the tag, they are left for the 
first performance. 
Under the inspira- 
tion of the audi- 
ence, an actor can, 
and does, perform 
feats that in his 
calmer moments 
he would flunk. A 
couple of flunks 
during rehearsals, 
resulting in a black 
eye, a sprained an- 
kle or a wrenched 
back, are very apt 
toimpair one’s con- 
fidence in one’s 
ability to perform 
the allotted task. 
Hence the belief, 
which approxi- 
mates knowledge, 
that youtempt fate 
and invite disaster 
to self and play by 
rehearsing stunts. 

A smooth- 
running dress 
rehearsal is uni- 
versally considered 
a harbinger of evil 
for the production. 
Contrariwise, a 
poor dress re- 
hearsal means a 
good first perform- 
ance — undoubt- 
edly because of the 
extra added care 
and serious consid- 
eration given an 
opening perform- 
ance whose dress 
rehearsal has been 

(Continued on 
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“‘Do You Like Swimming, Sam?’’ Sam Nodded. 


“Swim Every Morning in the Cove,’’ He Explained 
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AM woke early next morning—woke at a little after 
S daylight. Ordinarily he was willing enough to lie 
abed; but this morning, as soon as his thoughts 
cleared, he remembered what had happened the night 
before. There was an unreality about this memory, some- 
thing incredible in the whole affair, so that it would have 
been easy for him to believe he had imagined it. But when 
he touched his chin it was sore beneath his fingers, and in 
the pocket of his knickerbockers hanging on the chair be- 
side his cot he found the hundred-dollar bill. His sleeping 
quarters had once been a horse stall in a corner of the old 
stable which was now a garage; and his car customarily 
held a place just outside this apartment. He remembered 
that the machine required his ministrations, and with the 
recollection he swung out of bed. 

It was still so early that there was a dewy moisture in 
the air; and across the ocean to the east stray ribbons of 
mist curled upward under the first touch of the sun, drew 
aside like veils disclosing the placid blue surface of the 
water, scarcely rippled now. Yet for all the apparent calm, 
slow swells were rolling in, rhythmic as a sleeper’s breath; 
and Sam could hear them tumbling lazily against the 
rocks in the little inlet below the road. He found his 
bathing suit and jogged down to the shore and plunged 
into the icy water, came up panting and blowing with the 
shock of its chill, swam vigorously for a moment and then 
climbed out again. Returning to the house he took a racing 
gait, and reached his room at last, panting and exhilarated. 
He changed his bathing suit for overalls and attacked the 
problem of repairs upon the car. 

The damage, he discovered, was no more serious than 
it had appeared. He would need two wires, two plugs. It 
was a matter of pride with Sam never to put into his car 
anything actually new; so he sought around among the 
litter of odds and ends in the corners of the garage until he 
found plugs and wires that would do. Having fitted them 
in place, he made some further inspection of the engine, 
could find nothing else amiss. He wished to start it, test 
it, but its clamor would wake the house; and Buck liked 
to sleep till breakfast time, and even Millie had no sym- 
pathy with any disturbance in the early morning hours. 

It occurred to Sam that it was not yet six o’clock; he 
might well get in two hours or so of work before the time 
when his day’s duties ordinarily began, and this would 
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justify him in leaving early in the afternoon to drive to the 
farm with the grocery order he had been commissioned to 
bring. He had been working on Saturday on a touring car 
committed to his charge, the valves and the cylinders of 
which required attention. He attacked this now indus- 
triously enough, but though his hands were engaged in the 
task it did not command his thoughts and they wandered 
freely. They had much material on which to work: His 
encounter with Peg Delemay and Nell, and that later 
meeting with the man Ote had called Lin Ruble. Peg he 
remembered with a doubtful wariness, Nell with a warm 
delight; and he smiled at the recollection of his impertinent 
rejoinder to her last remark, then flushed at his own temer- 
ity. He looked forward to seeing them again with a satis- 
faction not unmixed with doubt. Millie would not like it; 
she had made that clear enough. He felt a faint resentment 
at Millie’s attitude. 

When he thought of Lin Ruble it was with a rising anger. 
He knew now where that man could be found; and he 
promised himself to seek Lin out and square accounts. 

“T’ll hand him one,’ he thought. “‘And I’ll do it when 
he’s looking for it too.”’ It may be gathered that Sam was 
upon occasion a pugnacious young man. 

He had been only faintly impressed by the warning 
Sheriff Budd had uttered, but it occurred to him now that 
he would give Lin back that hundred-dollar bill. He did 
not analyze his reasons for this decision; did not put into 
words his own certainty that the money was to some ex- 
tent evidence that there was ugly business afoot, in which 
he wanted no share. 

“They can’t buy me,”’ he told himself resentfully. 

While he ground the valves methodically and with an 
expert touch, his reflections became more and more irate. 
This may have been the result of his increasing appetite; 
for his supper the night before had been scanty, and he 
was hungry for breakfast. The effect was at last to make 
him leave his work and return to his own car and start the 
engine. If it woke Millie and Buck, well enough; it was, he 
told himself, time they were about. The engine ran eagerly, 
and this somewhat conciliated him, so that he began to 
feel more forgiving toward the world; began to feel even 
a grim amusement at thought of Lin. 

Buck drifted into the garage at last to summon him to 
breakfast. 
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“It’s ready,” he said. And Sam noddet 
scrubbed his hands and face and went int 

He grinned at Millie, greeted her amial tb 
sharply, “Get out of my kitchen with he 
alls on, Sam. I don’t want you setting o1 n 
some decent clothes on when you come | te 
I’ve told you often enough. 

His anger instantly returned. 

“Ts that so?”’ he retorted. 

“Don’t you talk back to me,” she warr 

He felt like telling her rudely to take h 
frame it and hang it on the wall, but he 3 V 
prudence advised him to obey. He retu 
later more respectably clad, and found - 
Buck, who ate in a loquacious and grumbli 

“You never did fry eggs right, ee E 
“T like’ em hard clear through. I sh’d tl 
by now.’ ; 

“Fry ’em yourself,” Millie told him i 
Sam caught Buck’s eye and winked. Mi 
change. 

“What you winking at him for, Sam?” 

“Got out the wrong side of bed, didn’ 
Sam suggested. 

“Tf you don’t like your boarding places 
wheres else,’’ she retorted. 

“T get sick of being bawled out all the 
angrily. Then he grinned and sought 
“Come on, Millie. Don’t be a grouch.” — 

She felt herself melting and hardened he 
him. 

“You can’t get around me,” she told h 
around in the garage all hours of the nig 
folks awake.” af 

“T been grinding the valves on Mrs. The 
protested. “She wanted it today.” 

She poured him a fresh cup of coffee gru 

‘“‘Knough cream?” she asked, softeni 
she softened, Sam became more angry. 

“Got to take what I get, I guess,”’ he 

Someone stopped for gas and Millie 
him while Sam and Buck finished break! 

Buck said warily, ‘‘ Millie’s kind of s¢ 
What you been doing?” % 


eu 


because I helped out them girls,’’ Sam ex- 
t she can be mad and welcome.” 

ed. “It’s good for her,” he agreed. “You got 
ymen, Sam. I know. I was married twenty 


d his sympathy. 

ju didn’t do much handling,’ he derided, 

). hear.”’ 

s around here when I wanted to be,’”’ Buck 

_ Millie in the doorway heard. 

t boss around here now,” she told him. “And 

g enough stuffing yourself. There’s somebody 

vork done, out at the garage.” 
uncomfortably out through the shed, but 

ntly where he was, and Millie seemed not to 


mough, Sam?”’ she asked, more gently. 
| do,” he confessed. 
ok you up some more eggs.”’ 
; take any pains about me.” 
the door. 
| kept busy today, I guess,’ 
\d folks going back to town.” 
i; to get away about two o’clock,’’ he said 
yag at her. ‘‘Take them groceries in.’ 
Y go on being errand boy for them,” she urged 
‘Not and do your work here too.” 
nht need a man around the place,” Sam re- 
y-eted indifference. ‘‘Said something about it. 
son the job, if I happened to feel that way.’ 
away without replying; and Sam, who had 
ar, felt shamed by her silence, and he went 
1 that he had been unfair, and hating himself 
tity. But for the rest of the morning he was 
yive much thought to the matter; and when 
jon he finished the car on which he had been 
(took it out to test it, he turned toward the 
-eurred to him that he might get those gro- 
ive himself the short trip to the village later. 
€ stopped at the store, consulted the list 
t him, and made the indicated purchases. 


He got up, 


’ 


she suggested. 


He was thus engaged when 
someone hailed him; he turned 
and saw Bill Stackhoe. The 
fat man had drifted into the 
store in the most indolent 
fashion imaginable; he was at 
the moment about to drink a 
bottle of birch beer. 

“Have a drink, Sam?” he 
invited. 

“Sure will,’’ Sam agreed. He 
found the big man cheerful 
company. ‘‘Getting on to be 
a hot day.” 

“Tt gets me,” Bill agreed. 
“T can stand cold weather, but 
a day like this fries it out of 
me.”’ He surveyed the pile of 
Sam’s purchases. ‘Getting 
stuff for Millie?” he inquired 
idly. 

Sam hesitated only momen- 
tarily. The storekeeper was 
for the moment out of 
hearing; and Sam was very 
full of his experiences of 
the day before. He found 
himself telling Bill all about 
it. 

Stackhoe listened with 
an indifferent attention 
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As They Watched, it Toppied 
and Fell End Over End 


and said at last, “‘Can’t keep away from them, eh? What 
does Millie think of that, Sam?” 


Sam grinned. 
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“Looks to me you were all 
square with him,” Bill sug- 


ie gested. ‘“‘I’d take one in the 
2 jaw for a hundred dollars my- 
ty : self. Make a good living that 
way if I could find enough cus- 

tomers.” 


“T’ll pay him back both 
ways,” Sam retorted. 

“Wouldn’t go hunting trou- 
ble if I was you,” Bill warned 
~ him. “Might be worse next 
time.”’ 

“What was he doing in on 
the back road?” Sam insisted. 

Bill waved his hand largely. 

“Private business, the way 
he acted, wasn’t it? How do 
I know?” 

Sam began to move his pur- 
chases out to the car, and Bill 
helped him. 

“Looks like they’re planning to stay a while,” 
he commented. ‘‘They’re laying in enough.” 

“All summer,’’ Sam agreed. 

Bill wagged his head. 

““Maybe they’ll change their minds,” he sug- 
gested. “‘Shouldn’t think they’d want to be off 
there alone that way. Can’t tell what’ll happen 
on a back road. Something scare them out, 
prob’ly.” 

“*Guess they ain’t the kind to scare easy,’’ Sam told him. 
“Most folks’ll scare if you go at ’em right,” Bill re- 


minded him, and Sam looked at the other keenly. 


“Kind of short with me this morning,’ he agreed. He 


hesitated. “What do you make of that other thing?” he 
asked. ‘‘The money and all?” 


Bill shook his head. 


“You think someone’s going to try to scare them?”’ he 


asked acutely. 


“Well, if this Lin Ruble’s got business on the back road, 


and it’s so blamed private, he won’t like their being there.” 


“Too hot to think today,” he retorted. “I’m on a vaca- 


tion, Sam.”’ 


“T’m going to hand him one,’’ Sam declared. 


“T’ll see’t he don’t bother them,’’ Sam promised. 


Bill eyed him thoughtfully. 


(Continued on Page 68) 


He Cried Aloud, 


“‘Say!t?’’ Then, Forgetting Peg and Nell, He Leaped Around the Brink of the Quarry to Pursue 
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the clock in the Oldport 

town hall strike twelve. 
Officer Cullen yawned. Four 
more hours to go; four more 
hours to patrol the silent streets. 
He moved his big policeman’s 
feet down Garfield Avenue at 
aslow pace. Heswung his night 
stick idly. He thought about 
the things policemen think 
about. He thought how soft the 
rich men in the mansions along 
Garfield Avenue had it; he 
thought how pleasant it would 
be if the town raised his salary 
from thirty-two dollars and fifty 
cents a week to forty; he 
thought of the secondhand car 
he could buy in that event; he 
thought of his wife and for a 
moment speculated on the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of 
monogamy; he thought about 
the hangnail on his left index 
finger; he thought about the 
crack a brother officer had made 
at the station house that eve- 
ning in regard to his—Officer 
Cullen’s—growing baldness; he 
regretted that his repartee had 
not been more devastating than 
‘‘So’s your old man’’; he 
thought about the joys of con- 
suming a porterhouse steak 
bedded down in onions; he 
thought—and then he stopped 
thinking. He had seen some- 
thing. 

He was passing the most pa- 
latial house on Garfield Avenue, 

a solid, impressive house set in an acre 
of shrub-studded lawn. The house was 
dark. But it was not the house that at- 
tracted Officer Cullen’s attention. It 
was something white lying on the grass, 
not far from the wide veranda. The 
spotlight of the full moon seemed to 
focus on that white patch. A towcl 
blown from a window, he thought, and 
was about to continue on his way, when 
he decided to have a look, anyhow, if 
only to give himself something to do. 
He strolled up the drive. Then his pace 

quickened to a run, for he saw that the 

white thing was the glistening bosom of a man’s evening 
shirt. He bent over the figure that lay there and made a 
hasty examination. Two facts hit him. One was that the 
man huddled on the lawn was dead; the other was that he 
had been beaten to death. . 

From the signal box on the corner he called police head- 
quarters. 

“That you, chief?’ 

“Yeah.” It was the voice of a man not fully aroused 
from slumber. 

“This is Cullen. I found a dead man on my beat. Mr. 
Falconer’s place on Garfield Avenue. It looks like murder.” 
“‘ Are you sure it’s murder?” queried the sleepy voice. 

“His head’s smashed, chief.” 

““Mebbe,” said the sleepy voice hopefully, ‘it’s suicide, 
and the coroner can handle it.” 

“A man don’t go round smashing in his own head,” 
stated Officer Cullen. 

The chief appeared to be thinking this over. 

“No,” he decided presently, ‘‘it ain’t usual.” Then, 
after reflection, ‘Perhaps he fell out of a window, or got 
hit by a car, or something accidental like that.” 

“Don’t look like it, chief.” 

“Well, then,” said the chief resignedly, ‘I guess mebbe 
I’ll have to come down there.” 


()ie. ER CULLEN heard 


How an otherwise progressive town like Oldport came 
to have a man like old Dan Daly for its chief of police was 
a question for students of civic matters to ponder. He had 
been the town’s only constable some forty years before. 
When the town attained to the dignity of a uniformed 
police force he had become a patrolman. When he got too 
old and fat to waddle a beat, something had to be done 
with him; and as nobody had the heart to compel the old 
fellow to go to work, he was made chief of police. It was 
commonly said of him that he had not been fully awake in 
six years. 
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“Go in the House, I Said.’’ His Voice Was Low 


As Oldport was a well-behaved New England com- 
munity whose crime wave seldom included anything more 
serious than a juvenile raid on a melon patch or a public 
snake dance by a farmer full of hard cider, it did not mat- 
ter much if the chief of police was not an intellectual giant. 
Old Dan Daly had friends, as easy-going, good-natured 
people often do; but the most loyal of them did not dis- 
pute the assertion of some of his critics that he was the 
laziest and dumbest man in a dozen counties. 


Chief of Police Daly arrived, finally, at the Falconer 
residence. He had stopped to pick up Hoyt, the district 
attorney, and Doctor Waterman, the coroner’s physician. 
The district attorney and the doctor hastened up the drive 
with long, eager steps, for they were youngish men, zealous 
to do their duty. 

Chief Daly, after dislodging his ponderous stomach from 
under the steering wheel of his car with difficulty, followed 
them, panting. 

“Well, doc,” asked Chief Daly, “‘is it really murder?” 

“Tt is,” said the doctor, and added with a slight shade 
of malice in his voice, ‘‘ Yes, it’s a job for you, all right, 
chief.”’ 

Dan Daly sighed. 
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bg “Who kilt him?” 
ira turning a stern eye, 
4 Cullen. a 
“Blest if I know, ¢ 
the patrolman. 
“It happened ony 
didn’t it?” 
se “Yes; but I ain't 
: for that, am I?” 
Ry) bony “When I was aa 
A’ said Dan Daly seve 
- body got murdere 
beat. - . Well,: 
anyway?” 
District Attorney Hoyt 
thin, keen, legal face to the 
“‘Tt’s Edwin Bain,” he ga 
“Why, so it is!” said I 
“Now ain’t that a sham 
quiet-spoken fellow like t 
could have kilt him?” 
“That’s what you have to 
said the district attorney s| 
“Did anybody wake up 
coner? Maybe he knows w! 
said Dan Daly. = 
“Great idea, chief,” sai 
trict attorney dryly. But se 
wasted on Dan Daly. 
“‘Well,’”’ he said, “‘seeingt 
pened right in his own fr 
guess I’ll wake him up an 
how come.” He started fo 
door of the mansion, bu 
“You do it, Cullen,” he sa 
Officer Cullen approachei 
door with a certain amou 
dence. Even in urgent cire 
one does not lightly brea! 
sleep of the town’s rich 
is also a political leader 
to be one of the most 4 
cessful lawyers in the si 
butler who answered th 
to call Mr. Falconer, bi 
had been assured that 1 
sufficiently grave to wal 
butler seemed to consi 
daring. ; 
George Falconer 
ently in a silk dr 
was a dignified, self-po 
forty, and at the mom 
cross at being called fre 
on a cool night. , 
“What’s wrong, Da 
“Burglars?”’ 
“T wish it was burs 
coner,” said Dan Daly. 
I’m afraid it’s murder.’ 
“Murder?” 
“Yes. There’s a mal 
his head beaten in.” 
“What man?” 
“Edwin Bain.” 
“What? Ned Bai 
sure?”’ ; 
“Look,” said Dan L 
“This is terrible!” said George Falcon 
How did it happen? Who did it?” ‘ 
“T wish I knew,” said Dan Daly. 
“And think of it happening here, pra 
doorstep!’ said George Falconer. 
“T don’t suppose you know who done it,” 
Daly. 
“Hardly.” George Falconer turned f 
“What facts have you, Hoyt?” he aske 
attorney. : 
“Nothing much yet, Mr. Falconer. Doe 
the chief and I just got here. The patrolm 
Cullen there, saw something white on the 
gated and found—this.”’ ‘ 
“Tt looks to me,” observed Dan Daly 
“like his head had been beaten in with som 
ment.” a 
The district attorney glanced at the chi 
patiently. 
“'That’s obvious,” he said. “Now all 
find the instrument and the man who used 14 
“T was thinking of that,” said Dan Daly. ’ 
himself to his fat knees and began a minutes 
lawn. 
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| 
af seems to think,’’ remarked George Falconer, 
nurderer has been so obliging as to leave his 
ind, just to simplify matters for him.”’ 
ssed Doctor Waterman. 
jave the poor fellow taken into the house while 
lr the ambulance, doctor?”’ 
ait,” called Dan Daly. “Don’t move nothing. 
« for clews.” 
jl.” George Falconer shrugged his shoulders. 
has been reading Sherlock Holmes,”’ he said to 
attorney. 
(rd a woman’s voice call the name. A figure had 
| the door of the house. Her face looked white 
) light. 
{’ said George Falconer to his wife, “you'd 
luck to bed.”’ 
| it? What’s happened?” she asked. 
+s been—well, killed.” 
) 


y, 


(a little cry. 


‘d Bain.” 

re is he?” 

sind. Go back to bed.’’ 

ved for the little group gathered about the 
gure. George Falconer stepped toward her, 
jn, turned her around sharply. 

\e house, I said.’”’ His voice was low. 


‘tell you.” 

{iis grip on her arm and led her back into the 
| he closed the door and came back. 

jnything, chief?” he asked. 

iy emerged from under a bush, wheezing in 


Jesaid, “I got it—the blunt instrument. Found 
fain sight too.” He held up a heavy blackthorn 
jider whose it is,” he said. ‘‘ Here, Cullen, give 
hlight.”’ 

1] 
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“Mr. Fatconer, Evidence is Evidence. 


Dan Daly examined the stick. 

“That’s what he used, all right,’’ he said. ‘Still damp. 
And say, what’s this? There’s a silver band on it, with the 
initials G.B.F.” He rubbed his chin. ‘‘G.B.F.—why, 
say, them’s your initials, ain’t they, Mr. Falconer?” 

“Yes, they are.” 

“Ts this your stick?” 

“By Jove—it is!” 

“How did it get here?” 

“T’ve no idea.” 

“Ain’t you? That’s funny.”’ 

“T’ve got a dozen sticks,’ added George Falconer. 

Dan Daly stood staring at the stick. Then he rubbed his 
chin and muttered to himself. Then suddenly he said, 
“Mr. Falconer, would you mind letting me see the sole of 
your shoe?” 

““What’s the idea, chief?’’ asked George Falconer, with 
some asperity. 

“T ain’t saying nothing—not a thing,” said Dan Daly. 
“But I would like to see the sole of your shoe.” , 

George Falconer looked at the district attorney, 
shrugged his shoulders, laughed. 

“A little scientific research, eh, chief?’’ he said. “‘ Well, 
I want to help if I can.” 

Dan Daly bent over and examined the leather sole of 
George Falconer’s bedroom slippers. Then he straightened 
up and faced Mr. Falconer. 

“They fit,’ announced Dan Daly. 

“What?” 

“Your shoe fits a footprint near the body.” 

George Falconer stared at him; then he laughed. 

“That looks bad for me, doesn’t it?’’ he said. ‘‘ Well, 
chief, I dare say one could find plenty of your footprints 
all over the place.” 

“‘T don’t mean new footprints,” said Dan Daly. “This 
one was made before you came out.” 

“Now look here, Daly, what are you getting at?” 

“Mr. Falconer, I ain’t saying nothing—not a thing. I 
got to collect evidence, that’s all. That’s my job.” 

‘So you have,” said George Falconer, and there was.an 
“T am entirely at the 


amused contempt in his manner. 


That’s All I Got to Go By. 


serviee of you gentlemen.’’ He bowed in the direction of 
Hoyt. The district attorney took Dan Daly aside. 

*“*See here, chief, you mustn’t make a fool of yourself,” 
Hoyt said. 

“How do you mean—make a fool of myself?’’ 

“‘ Acting this way.” 

“But I got to find evidence,” said Dan Daly doggedly. 
“And I guess I know evidence when I see it. Here’s a man 
kilt, and I find another man’s stick did the job, and that 
man’s footprint near the body. And that ain’t all. When 
Cullen went in the house, there was one of Mr. Falconer’s 
raincoats hanging on a rack in the hall—and there were 
bloodstains on it. Why, Mr. Hoyt, it’s a clear case, as 
plain as the nose on your face.”’ 

The district attorney spoke in the tone of a parent ad- 
dressing an unreasonable child. 

“‘Chief,’’ he said, “I know a little something about evi- 
dence myself, and I want to tell you this before you make 
a lot of trouble for yourself: The three pieces of evidence 
that make you think Mr. Falconer had something to do 
with the crime are three excellent reasons why he did not 
do it.” 

Dan Daly scratched his grizzled head. 

“T don’t get that,’’ he said. 

“Listen,” said the district attorney. ‘In the first place, 
no man kills another without a motive.” 

“T think mebbe I see a motive.”’ 

“Really? I’d be interested to hear it.” 

“There wasn’t no love lost between Mr. Falconer and 
Edwin Bain,” said Dan Daly. 

“Oh, that old story,” said the district attorney. 

“T know,” said Dan Daly. ‘But, anyhow, it might be 
a motive. You know that Bain was engaged to marry Mrs. 
Falconer years ago, and then Falconer came along and 
carried her off. He always was the kind that gets what it 
goes after. Well, folks say that Mr. Falconer and his wife 
ain’t been happy together. Now Bain was a nice, good- 
natured fellow, but once a few years ago he had a row at 
the country club with Falconer because of the way Fal- 
coner bawled out his wife in front of people. Gave Falconer 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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The Ups and Downs of Wages 


ROF. PAUL H. DOUGLAS, of the University of Chi- 

cago, has lately made public some figures which are the 
result of his elaborate studies of the movement of real 
wages in the United States during the past thirty-five years. 
Real wages, as distinguished from nominal wages, are esti- 
mated not in money but in what money will buy; that is 
to say, in the purchasing power of the nominal wage over 
commodities and services in general. 

According to this economist, those who work with their 
hands are, on an average, 27 per cent better off today than 
they were in the 1890’s. The most spectacular advance is 
in the real wages of school-teachers, whose purchasing 
power appears to have increased 140 per cent. 

It is important to note that during the period studied, 
real wages of factory workers have increased 28 per cent. 
Most of this gain has been achieved since 1914, for in that 
year the general level of real wages was about where it was 
in 1890. 

Two-thirds of the betterment reported has taken place 
since the early part of 1918. Steadily rising manufacturing 
efficiency also has brought about a striking increase of per- 
capita production, for while the factory worker’s real 
wage was advancing 28 per cent his output rose 52 per 
cent. ‘‘What,’’ asks Mr. Douglas rather pointedly, ‘‘hap- 
pened to the 24 per cent increase per worker in the physical 
activity of manufacturing which the workers did not 
receive?”’ 

Unless we are very much mistaken, the answer to the 
professor’s question is to be found in the labor-saving 
machinery and equipment which made such a marked in- 
crease of production possible. We are by no means con- 
vinced that the increase of production noted was secured 
by greater physical activity, if by this phrase Mr. Douglas 
means the outlay of human energy. Love of machinery is 
our national passion and we indulge it with special free- 
dom when we can thereby diminish physical exertion. 
Thus we create not a vicious circle, but a sort of economic 
merry-go-round. A device may be styled labor-saving by 
those who use it; but it did not come into being without 
making labor or furnishing jobs to all who assisted in its 
construction. Moreover, the machinery which contributes 
most highly to efficient manufacturing must be repaired, 
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renewed and eventually replaced ina market whose ten- 
dency is upward rather than downward. It can scarcely be 
doubted that investment in steadily improving plant 
equipment accounts for a substantial proportion of the 
24-per-cent discrepancy about which Mr. Douglas inquires. 
It must be remembered, too, that most of the added equip- 
ment cost is, somewhere along the line, mainly a labor cost, 
and that factory workers are thus the gainers both coming 
and going. 

Again, figures alone rarely tell a well-rounded story. Even 
if labor-saving machinery yields no cash profits to either 
employer or workmen, its adoption is likely to be advan- 
tageous whenever it relieves factory workers of the wear 
and tear of industrial life, allows them to use judgment 
rather than muscle or enables the head to save the heels. 
It is a misfortune of a large class of white-collar men that 
the nature of their work is such that it is not susceptible 
of being speeded up by the installation of new machinery. 
The chief exceptions are those operations which can be 
performed on billing machines, typewriters, duplicating 
apparatus, the whole ingenious family of calculating 
machines and those elaborate devices which click out sta- 
tistical work by electricity. All these modern inventions 
tend to increase production and lower unit costs; but 
only a small proportion of office men benefit by these 
mechanical labor savers. American invention has no- 
where been more active than in the organization and devel- 
opment of office systems and appliances. A considerable 
proportion of the nation’s clerical work is performed more 
efficiently and more systematically than ever before; but it 
nevertheless appears to be a fact that the rank and file of 
office workers are just about where they were in 1890, in 
that their output depends, in the main, on skill of head and 
hand and not upon the revolutions per minute of a length 
of electrically driven shafting. There is no known method 
whereby all our office workers can be reduced to one typ- 
ical group and its per-capita production achievement 
measured and compared with that of the group engaged in 
similar tasks back in the 1890’s; and yet, if such a thing 
were possible, no one could suppose that during the past 
generation it has bettered the old performance either by 52 
per cent or by anything like it. 

There is often real pathos in the lot of these office 
workers. Loyal, intelligent and industrious, they have 
entered a race in which there are many competitors and 
few prizes. Had they gone into machine shop or factory, 
their superior education and broader outlook would have 
brought them to the front and won them the rewards to 
which they would have been entitled—but they would in- 
sist on a white collar. In the beginning, a white collar costs 
but a quarter; and yet the continuing fixed charges on it 
and all it implies may run into hundreds or even thousands 
of dollars a year. 

Inequality of pay often seems to be without rime or rea- 
son; but if one looks deep enough, the reason, at least, is 
always to be found. The reason that school-teachers are 
better paid by 140 per cent than they were in the 1890’s 
is not that grateful taxpayers and paternal school boards 
insisted upon giving them their due, but that the rising 
bids of business and industry for the services of bright 
young women gradually exacted a higher scale of pay in 
order to keep our schools staffed by competent instructors. 

Dread of contact with machine oil and overalls and 
factory grime is blighting the careers of thousands of our 
over-nice young men; and the curious thing about it is that 
the less exalted their social origin is, the more strongly they 
feel they will lose caste if they soil their hands. Railroad 
presidents’ sons, just out of college, often go into the car 
shops and think it a lark. They get blacker than coal 
heavers before the whistle blows at quitting time; but there 
is not a case on record in which the grime struck the skin 
and soiled the young man’s reputation for being a useful 
and respected member of society. 


New Boundaries for Yellowstone 


HE Teton Mountains, immediately south of Yellow- 
stone National Park, are regarded by world travelers 
who have beheld their serrated peaks, rising six to seven 
thousand feet sheer above pine-bordered lakes at their 


base, as the most beautiful range in America, 
many who believe these mountains unsurpa 
others on the face of the earth. The Grand Te 
feet, highest in the range, has a central steeple 
that dominates the entire range; but below, 
around it are lesser spires, straight and symme’ 
give to the peak the appearance of a vast cai 
surface is sculptured by glaciers, and this work 
completed because the tools of ice are still etehi 
ing to Nature’s plan of her temple. 

There are several other peaks in the Teton ] 
almost equal the Grand Teton in grandeur. Alli 
are separated by cafions cut by glaciers almost | 
of the surrounding region. The entire range is} 
a group of lakes nestled in forests at its feet. Th 
these, Jackson Lake, has been hopelessly dest 
thing of beauty through conversion into an irrig; 
voir, and its shores are littered by millions of 
killed by raising the surface of the lake. Howe 
maining lakes are nearer the Tetons and are mo 
them. They have been filed on as irrigation res¢ 
have been saved by Executive order in aid of ay 
them national-park status as a division of ther 
Yellowstone. 

This park proposal has been pending ten yé 
previous plans of somewhat different characte 
considered, the Tetons have been regarded as 
park protection for more than thirty years. Se: 
dents and Secretaries of Interior and Agricultu 
Administrations have recommended the future 
ing of the best part of the Tetons in a national | 
a bill to accomplish this purpose passed the Ho: 
resentatives unanimously, but was lost in the$ 

During the summer of 1925 a special com} 
lected by the President’s Outdoor Recreation | 
which is composed of five members of his cabit 
the Yellowstone boundary question and ex: 
Tetons. 

This commission was made up of park 
experts of wide experience in the West. They | 
unanimously the revision of Yellowstone’s bou 
to conform to natural features—rivers and moi 
mits—and they also recommended the establis) 
Teton division of the national park, to protect t}| 
of these mountains and all the unspoiled laki 
consideration was given to Wyoming’s economi! 
and all territory affected by the commission’s 2 
is without commercial value except the lakes, w 
never be used for reservoirs. | 

The headwaters of the Yellowstone River, a 
region naturally belonging to the park, woul 
if the commission’s recommendations are a 
Congress. This is a favorite range for moose 
unmolested by hunters, they will multiply an| 
great attraction to summer visitors, who, mor 
are using the game trails of the park instead | 
through in automobiles. | 

From every standpoint it appears that the ci 
recommendations are essentially correct, and 
receive the early approval of Congress throug] 
the Yellowstone boundary-adjustment bill. TI 
sition to the measure in certain parts of Wyo 
of the stockmen’s organizations, and other ver) 
ests that see possible future advantage to th} 
leaving the Tetons in their present status, are 
that Wyoming should not give up any more}! 
Federal Government. Of course, the land re} 
to the nation now. It is under national-forest! 
tion, and the United States Forest Service af 
should be turned over to the National Park’ 
cause that body is especially authorized by . 
tect inviolate the nation’s finest scenery ‘ 
phenomena, as well as her most cherished a 
the public domain. 

The Congress should assign the Tetons andt 
affected by the altogether admirable decision 
dent’s commission to the Federal organizati 
best protect and administer them in the int 
whole nation, and for future generations as 
those of our time. é 


TE where I live, in a suburb, is a hospital, and 
its lawn a thin elderly man is constantly busy 
, g up litter with a pointed stick, stooping occa- 
lip an intrusive weed and fussing around the 
i here and there. He stops at noon to sit 
eratchman’s shanty and eat what looks like a 


npare him in my mind to another thin elderly 
Pocantico Hills likewise compelled to spend 
ic ay in light outdoor work and whose meals are 


2 work golf and the food diet does not alter the 
eblance between John D. Rockefeller’s life and 
42-time richest man in the world in his waking 


3 substantially the routine of a poor laborer. 
ng hours, of course, he follows it precisely. 


» 

Nie you snort. 

wens!’ you probably cry. “‘ Mr. Rockefeller is 
¢tor’s orders and exercising. His diet, too, is 
oitim. His age and health make these measures 
But he cannot be compared to the hospital 


at one of the hardest things a human being is 
a to do is to see the facts under his eyes as they 
n| as strained through his mind, with its tradi- 
epossessions. I do not know how Joe Bogart 
Rekefeller enjoy puttering around outdoors all 
nrer having a good square meal of victuals. I 
Jt I would not like that sort of thing. I call it 
and disagreeable—only bearable because to 
n it means keeping soul and body together. 
h pleasant or not, the plain visible 
a\hey do it. 

dlisinterested observer from Mars, 
bide me across the street and then 
e\ocantico Hills, would say, “‘ Yes, 
doing the same thing practically 
ithe eye, both are victims of some 
If the man you call rich dislikes 
m., evidently his riches don’t afford 
pver to escape, or he would escape.” 


olf-Made Rich Man 

ia ’ 

1 if Mr. Rockefeller were interro- 
would admit, very simply, that he 
it on Joe except an inner conscious- 
€ iiverse could sell him some things, 
lif He has to work for that just as 
An = : 

Vi2 secretary to another rich man— 
Ctes—I had opportunities to study 
fit hand, not only in his person but 


| 


associates, And I was struck by 
liarities of the possessors of money. 
‘m, no matter how good his imagi- 


means. His experience does 
Nor, if his fortune mounts 
e, such as $100,000, will he 
He must either own millions 
st have such intimate touch 
secretary, who is in the life 
bs 

f men who read these lines, 
residents or citizens of the 
the possibility of becoming 
own efforts. They will 
being told that millionaire- 
t s cracked up tobe. They will 


go ahead inventing, dealing in real estate, storekeeping, 
reporting for a newspaper, farming, mining, fishing for cod, 
braking on a freight train, and so on, always with the dream 
before their eyes of what they will do when they have mil- 
lions. They won’t see any symbolical significance in the fact 
that the figure 1,000,000, though large, is mostly ciphers. 

We Americans are all potential millionaires, self-made. 
The self-made species is the only one I know about from 
actual contact. Gates was one, J. J. Hill another, Frick 
another. Others are, or were, Schwab, Gary, Lambert, 
Edenborn, Clifford, Chisholm—I say ‘“‘are or were,” be- 
cause I don’t dare attach the present tense when from 
manuscript to print may be weeks. Max Pam, millionaire 
and brilliant lawyer, was among the living, but his tense 
changed only a few weeks ago. Good and kindly Max! 

One must be careful in writing for print. I saw a maga- 
zine lately that boasted of William J. Bryan as an example 
of what Florida’s climate could do in lengthening life, and 
the Great Commoner’s body was lying in state as I read. 

I never was personally acquainted with proprietors of 
inherited fortunes. Consequently I have not enough knowl- 
edge of what money means to them to be able to warn any- 
body never to inherit. If there is any reason for selecting 
one’s ascendants and ancestors among the ill-to-do in order 
to avoid the dangers of coming into unearned cash I don’t 
know it. The only breed familiar to me is the typical 
American or self-made ‘‘multi.’””, What money brings and 
doesn’t bring to such is my theme. 

The Oriental philosophers draw a beautiful distinction 
between objects of human desire, dividing all gratifications 
into two classes. Fortunately the English tongue yields 
two words exactly fitting the distinction: Pleasure and 
happiness. 

Dancing, rich viands, silks, kisses, travel, mansions, pic- 
tures, jewels are pleasures, along with a thousand other 
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earthly or outward delights that money may command. 
They are not necessarily wrong because they are pleasures. 

Happiness is, as Perlmutter would say, something else 
again. To love and be truly loved, to have a serene reli- 
gious faith, to be respected and esteemed, to lie down at 
night without fear, to have no torturing memories of ill 
deeds done—such things are happiness, and money cannot 
buy them. Youth is happiness. Gold can’t bring it back. 
Health is happiness. If purchasable, why does the golfer 
of Pocantico have to work for health as hard as Joe Bogart 
works for a living? 

The Oriental distinction is real. The man now fighting 
his way to millions may as well remind himself that they 
will get him pleasures galore if pleasure he wants, but that 
happiness is just as near him now as it will be then. 


Big Wealth That Can Buy So Little 


OU can’t even have the fun of being a prodigal prince 
withmoney. Mr. Rockefeller tips everyone he meets— 
children with bright new pennies and grown-ups with 
dimes. Why does he tip at all? Because of the tyranny of 
the legend of his wealth. A nightingale has to sing for all 
because that is all anybody knows about a nightingale. 
John D. has to produce money. But why small coins? 
Every tip could be a glittering gold piece without impair- 
ing even the interest on the interest of J. D.’s hoards. But 
such tips would produce social disorder all around him. 
Throngs would follow and perhaps crush him. He could 
never stir out if he showered real largess. Only the other 
day he refused to be photographed again because every 
new photograph published is followed by thousands of 
begging or threatening letters and crank plots. 
The millionaire Schepp innocently asked the public 
some time ago to give him advice as to a wise use of his 
wealth in charity, having found, as all his 
tribe do, that to be able to give away money, 
to be willing and even anxious to give it away, 
is only the beginning of the game and that from 
then on Solomon in all his wisdom could hardly 
give without doing more harm than good. His 
reward was 100,000 begging letters and a small 
handful of real advisory letters; also visits, 
telephone calls and threats that drove him into 
hiding. 

Henry Ford recently bought an organ. His 
delight with its performance was such that he 
wrote to the company, asking for the name of 
every person high and low in the organization 
who had done anything toward the making of 
his organ, directly or remotely. Naturally the 
list he received was in effect a copy of the com- 
pany’s pay roll. Ford sent to every name on 
the roster his check for $100. 

A generous, impulsive act; the kind of thing 
one loves to dream of doing if a millionaire. 
Harun-al-Rashid himself couldn’t have in- 
vented a better. The sequel to the story has 
not yet appeared. But it is certain that this 
deed will be accepted by tens of thousands all 
over the land as a sign that the dam has 
broken, that Ford is at last ready to scatter 
alms and gifts. The Detroit postmen will have 
to deliver Ford’s personal mail in furniture 
vans instead of ordinary wagons as now. So 
the possession of millions, instead of enriching 
you with the joy of giving freely, strangely 
and oddly, by some law within itself, ties your 
hands. 

It is a paradox of great wealth, not only that 
it can buy so little for its owner but that it is 

_ 80 powerless to buy for others. Ask the aver- 
age man what he would do if he came into an 
immense fortune. Usually he answers, ‘‘ Among 

(Continued on Page 132) 
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The Shoppe 


) YE GODS! Where’er I 
move or stoppe 

I see a sign that marks 
a Shoppe— 

A Beautie Shoppe, a Shoppe 
for food, 

A Booke Shoppe, for the 
reading mood, 

A Notion Shoppe, a Shoppe 
for gowns, 

A Mappe Shoppe—guides 
for roads and towns. 

I turn to flee from Shoppe 
and Shoppe 

And bump into a traffic 


Coppe! 

Now hearken! I will never 
droppe 

Into a place that’s called a 
Shoppe; 


Down some dim cellar way 
I'll poppe, 
Or over hedges fall and 
floppe, 
Or primly prance by like a 
foppe, 
Or trot and leap and skip 
and hoppe, 
Or in the kitchen wield a 
moppe, 
Or hide within some tall tree 
toppe, 
Disguise myself as Greek or 
Woppe 
And in strange sauces bis- 
cuits soppe 
Before my ‘lagging feet shall stoppe 
Within the portals of a Shoppe. 


DRAWN BY DONALD MCKEE 


Ye gods! I need a razor stroppe— 
Look! Look! That sign! “‘Ye Barber Shoppe!”’ 
—Wilbur D. Nesbit. 


The Salesman’s Calendar 


(Showing Good Standard Reports on Prospects) 


ANUARY: Not interested; taking inventory. 

February: Weather bad, no trade; not buying now. 

March: Grouchy; making out income-tax returns. 

April: Building new plant; no money. 

May: Buying in small quantities only; 
fall. 

June: Too hot; getting ready for vacation; not inter- 
ested now. 

July: Vacation. 

August: Vacation. 

September: Vacation—went to Europe on long trip. 

October: Away hunting; see him next month. 


see him in 


DRAWN BY H, BARNDOLLAR 


The Terrible Aftereffects of Aunt Minnie’s Operation 


“Mr. Finkle? Mrs. Finkle is Here to Collect Her Alimony’’ 


November: Bought his Christmas stock last month; see 
him after New Year’s. 
December: Auditors there; all tied up; see him later. 
—C. H. Stanton Massey. 


Be Yourself! 


ITTLE Psychotherapy’s in our town to stay, 
To snoop around among our works and give us dead away, 
To show we’re mean when we’re awake, and meaner when we 
sleep, 
To turn our motives inside out, and prove them low and cheap ; 
And evenings after dinner, when the yarns are.spun, 
We sit around and analyze and have the mostest fun, 
Discussing the repressions that you mustn’t think about, 
For the inhibitions get you if you 
don’t 
watch 
out! 


And once there was a little girl ’ud always laugh and grin, 
And fall for jazz and shingled hair, and smoke, and call for gin, 


What Many Husbands Feel Like Doing 


And whenever t, 
company, an 
were there, | 

She knocked ’em 
shocked ’em, ¢ 
she didn’t can 

She prattled of ; 
her grandma 

But two big doci 
a-standing at 

Agreed that self. 
was a. thing y 
flout, | 

For the inhibiti 
if you 

don’t 
wa. 


—Corinne Roeh 


Mother | 
Them 


Re been t 
vive thegre 
home for six mi 
Mrs. Ulysses | 
kins, ‘‘and now 
it up and putt 
under the mat. 
lowed the ad) 
magazine artick 


house and th 
doors of the 
flourish. 
“It’s no fun sitting at home alone combat 
wave,” she went on. ‘‘One of my male fe’ 
center on the high-school basket-ball team a1 


that all high-school athletes write their p 
week, or at least send home their washing. 
“Another of the boys is majoring in saxop 
state university and expects to become a pr 
soon as he gets a good offer. He has tak 
lessons and can make longer runs than Red 
the saxophone seems to take more time than t 
did back in ’97; at any rate, Cuthbert wri 
home till July, and not then if he can get 
orchestra. Considering the orchestras I heal 
can tour last summer, I don’t expect him. 
“Then there’s our little Phyllis, our baby. 
counselor for a Camp-Fire group; in addition 
six studies in school, takes typewriting in the ¢ 
teaches esthetic dancing on Saturdays. I give! 
(Continued on Page 138) 


PULL DOWN 
YOUR DRESS! 


» praw! 
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FOMATO SOUP! START THE MEAL 


Py i It SebrBelIClOUS, FLAVOR! 


See how eagerly your appetite responds. 
Notice how thoroughly everybody relishes the 
famous Campbell’s flavor. There’s tonic in this 
soup—refreshment and vigor. Especially if you 
are careful to serve it piping hot. You will be 
astonished how much it adds to the enjoyment of 
the whole meal. And that’s so wholesome—a 
sure sign that you are getting the most benefit 
from your food. 


21 kinds 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup contains all the 
good of the finest tomatoes! It is the puree of 
the rich tomato juices and luscious tomato meat, 
blended with fresh and nourishing country butter. 
This soup is prepared from such high quality 
ingredients and with such great care in the 
spotlessly clean Campbell kitchens that mothers 
serve it with confidence to their children. 


12 cents a can 
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“Nearly Right” 


EARLY right,” said 
Joseph Boyer, ‘“‘is 
never nearly right 


at all. It’s wrong!” 

He smiled at the seem- 
ing paradox, then went 
on: “‘ Here, let meexplain. 
Suppose that this sheet 
of paper is a piece of steel. 
Suppose that the blue 
print says we’re to drill 
a quarter-inch hole i 
through this piece of ; 
steel, the center of the 
hole to be an inch and 
twenty-two-thousandths 
—yes, twenty-two-thou- 
sandths of aninch—from 
this point here. 

“The task goes to a 
man at a precision ma- 
chine out in the shop—a 
machine guaranteed by 
its makers to be accurate 
within two-tenths of a 
thousandth. The man 
knows precisely where 
that hole is to go. He 
has at his finger tips the 


means of finding the pre- > 


cise spot and the means 

of placing that hole ex- 

actly there. But suppose that, instead.of centering the 
hole an inch and twenty-two-thousandths from this point, 
he centers it at an inch and twenty-three-thousandths. 
He’d be so nearly right that the eye couldn’t detect his 
error. But if that piece of steel were to enter an assembly 
of parts in which the fit must be close—well, it wouldn’t 
work. It would be as wrong as if the error were a foot and 
a half. 

“Do you see what I mean? Well, the same principle 
applies, I think, to a man’s life.”’ 

It is natural for Joseph Boyer to draw his analogies from 
the shop. In a shop in Ontario he got his first job—at 
fifty-four cents a day. In ashop in St. Louis he met a slim, 
dark-haired young man named Burroughs, who had been a 
bank clerk in Auburn, New York, and had come to St. 
Louis with the idea that he could invent an adding machine. 
Out of that meeting of more than forty years ago grew a 
great manufacturing enterprise. Its product is serving 
business men in every country on the globe. And of that 
enterprise, Mr. Boyer, after years of service as president, 
now is chairman of the board of directors. But his heart 
is still in the shop. 

“Out there,’ he explained, “‘you find precision. And 
precision is wholesome. Exactitude, accuracy, detailed 
knowledge—provide these qualities in almost any circum- 
stance and you insure against mistake and failure. 

“Tn life there are so many, many ways of doing a thing 
wrongly, and only one way, usually, that is right. Too 
often, it seems, a fellow chooses one of the ways that are 
wrong. It may be nearly right; but ultimately, if he fol- 
lows it far enough, he finds that it’s wrong. 

“For instance—money. Why is it that some men, re- 
gardless of how much they earn, are always broke? In the 
old days, when I was a machinist, the boys in the shop used 
to come to me to borrow money. Yes, they always paid me 
back; but I remember that the same ones always came 
back for more. 

‘“‘T’ve known men that approached the heights of genius. 
One was an inventor. I worked in his shop before I met 
Mr. Burroughs. Now that man was brilliant. He knew a 
great deal more than I did; in every way he surpassed me, 

“He was developing an invention—one of his own—and 
a good one. His future seemed assured. If he’d build 
slowly and solidly he’d build high. But his error was the 
error you find in many men—the error of mismanaging 
money. : 

“Well, he craved to expand. Lacking capital of his own, 
he sold stock—sold it right and left. And his business ex- 
panded all right. It expanded so much that it blew up. 

‘Just recently he died; and he left almost nothing. In 
the years between the time I knew him in St. Louis and his 
death, he turned from one project to another, each time 
with enthusiasm, each time with the same ambition to 
expand overnight, and each time with failure. 

“Once, in those intervening years, I saw him. A friend 
of mine—we can call him Mac—and I encountered him in 
a hotel dining room down East. As usual he had hold of 
‘something big.’ He said to me, ‘Joe, this is a mighty lucky 
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Lying rides upor Debt's back 


vPaOR HMICMARDS 
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meeting; I want you to work for me.’ And he named a 
certain salary. I thanked him for the offer; and really, I 
did appreciate it. But just then I was called to the tele- 
phone; and while I was away from the table my friend 
Mac told him, tactfully, you know, that the salary he had 
offered me was about a twentieth of my income. He said 
to Mac, ‘Good Lord—and when I made him the offer he 
never even smiled!’ You see, he was a good sport. 

“Then there’s a man’s attitude toward his work. A 
fellow can be pretty sure he’s on the right way, I think, if 
he’s doing work that he’s fond of. 

““A few years ago, here in this business, I had a mechan- 
ical engineer, a most capable man. I was mighty glad to 
have him with us; and I believe he was happy to be here. 
Anyway, for a while he was. 

“He was crazy about automobiles—loved to work on 
them and keep them running sweetly. And for the rest of 
us around the plant his hobby was something of a blessing. 
He kept all our cars in tune. 

“Then, one day, out of a clear sky, he came to me and 
said, ‘I’m leaving.’ I was shocked. I asked him what was 
wrong. He said that nothing was wrong, except that he’d 
been offered a job by a big concern that makes motor cars. 
Well, we talked the matter over and he said finally that 
he’d stay with me another year. But in a week he came to 
me again and said, ‘It’s no use; I guess I’ve got to go.’ 
He went. 

“Now that man was wise. And although I hated to 
lose him, I knew that he was going the right way. Of 
course he has made good. That was to be expected. And 
he’s perfectly happy. Not long ago I dropped into his 
office for a little chat. I mentioned that somebody we both 
knew had gone to Florida or California or somewhere for 
the winter. He said, ‘Let ’em go! If they can get more 
fun and recreation out of that than I get out of my work, 
they’re welcome!’ 

“The right start—that’s mighty important. Two crews 
of engineers drive a tunnel through a mountain. One crew 
works from one end and one from the other. In the center 
they’re supposed to meet. Well, suppose the tunnel is a 
couple of miles long. And suppose one crew, in starting, 
goes just a little wrong—just the merest slice of an angle 
off the true line. Extend the lines of that angle a mile, and 
you can demonstrate on paper what’s going to happen in 
the middle of the mountain when the two crews meet—or, 
rather, when they fail to meet. 

“Then, after the start, the idea is to keep going true. 
The engineers: driving the tunnel and the machinist at 
work in the shop keep checking their work as they go along. 
So, too, I think, a man can check his life. He knows just 
as definitely as the engineer or the machinist what is the 
right way. He has the means of measurement—the advice 
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of his friends, 
lated experi; 
He has his g¢ 
tion — his o 
sense. 

77 Anyway 
seems to h 
with me. I’n 
I went into 
because I lo, 
shop I learn: 
of precision- 
right’ can n 
at all becau; 

“AndasI’ 
I’ve been | 
money. It’, 
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Mon 
Decoi 


T SEEM 

ago, in| 
less than ° 
entered the 
orating gs 
Martin, Br 
the largest 
store in ow 
bitious to become a professional decorator, If 
surest and quickest way to accomplish my de 

I tried to get into the big department stores, 
the summer following my graduation, but I 
ered that an inexperienced girl cannot earn er 
her board and buy clothing and necessities { 
of time she is obliged to study at some instit 
of the art leagues. ‘ 

The interior decorating courses at these sch 
ough. but if you do not live in New York or 
opportunities are available, it is wiser to seek 
your home town with a specialist in this lin 
largest department store. The decorating fi 
York where I applied, in several cases refused 
hearing; the others would not consider me 01 
They might doso, they said, after two years ofa 
ence and study. The salary? Twenty-five « 
dollars to start. In six months I might receive 
In a year fifty or seventy-five dollars a weel 
upon my ability to please customers and ext 
Commissions were generally based on the sam 
Their representatives, they added impressiv 
smartly gowned, good talkers and posse 
knowledge of who’s who in fashionable socie 

Disillusioned, but not discouraged, I came}! 
ful to make a beginning selling draperies at ty 
a week, with no worry about smart society or ¢ 
ness and appropriateness being the only sart 
ments here. 

Employes in the decorating departments 
firms do not, as a rule, secure their positions 
employment bureau of the store, but through 
with the buyer or director of the department, 
ally awoman; whichis significant. As the hea 
specialized department, the director is given 
of choosing her own sales people, subject, of ¢ 
approval of the general sales manager of the | 
state your case frankly, as I did, you will beg 
portunity to sell in the different sections of th 
department—furniture, curtains, rugs, fin 
ornaments, and so on. If you have a custome 
to buy goods in any of these sections, you are 
take her to another sales person and the con 
the sales as recorded will be divided between | 
not compulsory, but is an unwritten law in 
to promote good will and teamwork among t! 

I am on asalary basis, but this is a city of th 
thousand, not three million. For the past ni 
have been getting 3 per cent’on my sales, in! 
New York and other great centers the high-cla 
their sales force in nearly all the departments ‘ 
sion basis, the drawing account each week b 
to the percentage of sales. The commission! 
higher—3 1% to 41% per cent. A newcomer Is 
of from one to three months. If her sales dor 
quota or fail to show an increase at the end 
period, she is likely to lose her position. 


(Continued on Page 157) 
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fhe Last Farewell, which I wrote 
was criticized by a famous New 
sic critic. He said I must have 
./rhythm, rime and melody to per- 
nonstrosity of a song and foist it 
rt; but little did he dream that it 
jt to fit Patti’s failing voice and 
ys used as her swan song. 
nis later there appeared in one of 
in offer of $500 as a prize for the 
ve written by an American com- 
nnuscripts were to be passed upon 
ii critic who had panned Patti’s 
| the article to Mr. Grau, and he 
4). write a song and send it in, but 
nipelled backward, Carl K. Sirrah. 
1 entitled On the Sands at Night 
no the contest. Imagine my sur- 
ww months later I received a let- 
aheck for $500, informing me that 
erize, as my song had been passed 
’ by the celebrated music critic. 
ld not cash the check under the 
7, Grau told me to write to the 
,agazine and explain the joke to 
|| appeared in the magazine with 
wie as author. This only goes to 
evie often changes his opinion. 
‘4, after Patti’s tour, occupied a 
a, as he had decided to engage in 
{tars for vaudeville, which in those 
1 down upon just as the moving 
nen they first started. One morn- 
1 young man, fresh from college, 
ked for Mr. Grau. I told him 
i) at any moment. I asked him 
yi on the stage, but he said he was 
he was very anxious to go on, as 
big hit in his last college show as 
psonator. He certainly did not 
-) the time, as the ones I had met 
-feminate. -He was a handsome, 
id there was nothing effeminate 
lasked him to sing for me, which 
Teekon voice. 
11y photographs of yourself as you 
yur last show?”’ said I. 


" on my desk and I was nearly 


7 feet when I gazed at what ap- 
ne of the most beautiful girls I 
rt Any man would have fallen in 
a photograph if he did not know 
«t was. I told him to come up the follow- 
that I could introduce him to Mr. Grau. 
eae in I showed him the photograph and he 
e2auty was. The next morning theyoung chap 
1 introduced him to Mr. Grau, who imme- 
3; him for Hammerstein’s Roof Garden. At 
“ince he created a sensation. This young 
i: Eltinge. 
| 


hen Ren’s Airship Came In 


t's time a new song entitled In the Good Old 
tie, by George Evans, known as Honey Boy, 
ils, was making quite a hit. This song 
«dy Howley, Haviland & Dresser. One day 
\s formerly a vaudeville actor, and who was 
liesexclusively for Honey Boy Evans, came 
a place a song with my house. He said he 
sed a new one in conjunction with Evans, 
ike a Trip in My Airship, and Evans was 
gt throughout his vaudeville engagements. 
) ing Evans to my office, and the next morn- 
{2m up for this song. Evans sprang a new 

ie at one of the vaudeville theaters when 
1 re audience join him in the chorus, which 
id the song on its way to become a hit. He 
» try with the song and orders came in thick 


n Shields asked me one day how the song 
tee him pretty fair, as I intended to sur- 
quite a large royalty check in a few months’ 


nope I shall get more out of it than I did in 
‘ther of my songs.” 
when he named the song, as it was one 
'g hits, 
got fifty dollars advance royalty, and at 
"| ot a statement for 500,000 copies.” 


th ae good,” said I. ‘‘What did you do 
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Lillian Russell 


“T did not get the money; all I got was the statement. 
My publisher busted and could not pay the royalty. I hope 
this time everything will be all right.” 

I laughed and told him that I hoped so, too, for his sake. 
When July came, which was the regular royalty month, the 
royalty on Come Take a Trip in My Airship amounted to 
$6200, to be divided equally between Evans and Shields. 
I made out the check, and when Shields came in I said, 
“Ren, I am sorry it could not have been larger, but times 
are hard now and people are not buying music, so all you 
get is thirty-one dollars.” 

“Well, that is better than nothing,” said he, putting the 
check in his pocket, still under the impression that it was 
for thirty-one dollars. 

He immediately walked over to the Corn Exchange 
Bank and handed the check to the paying teller, and as 
he was always kidding, he told the teller he would take it 
in pennies. 

The teller looked at the check and then at Ren and 
smilingly said to him, ‘‘My boy, you will have to get an 
express wagon if you are going to take the amount of this 
check in pennies, I advise you to take it in bills.” 

Ren, thinking he was joshing him, said, “‘ All right; give 
it to me in ones and fives.’”’ When the teller started to pile 
up $3100 in bills Ren’s eyes popped out of his head. He 
said, “‘Haven’t you made a mistake?”’ 

The teller replied, ‘‘We never make mistakes.”’ 

Ren grabbed the bills and hurriedly stuffed them in 
every pocket he had, and then made a bee line for his home, 
never stopping once on the way, being afraid he would be 
held up or touched by his legion of professional friends. It 
was with tears in his eyes that he came to see me next day, 
bringing me a box of cigars as a little gift to show his 
appreciation. Then he told me the story of the bank. It 
was more money than he had ever seen before in his life in 
one lump. 

I had frequently noticed a sad-eyed young chap who 
hung around our offices to see my professional manager. 
I called the latter’s attention to him one day and asked 
who he was. 
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‘He writes songs,’’ said the manager. ‘‘He is 
working in a cabaret downtown and he thinks he 
is a regular song writer.” 

“Bring him into my office the next time he 
comes, as I want to talk with him. He sort of 
interests me.”’ 

I looked over the young chap’s songs and 
thought them very good—mostly comedy songs 
which did not fit into my catalogue at the time. 
He thanked me and left. Why, oh, why did not 
a little bird whisper to me to sign up that boy 
for a term of years or for the term of his life? 
You can imagine my surprise when Alexander’s 
Ragtime Band burst like a rocket and blazed a 
path around the country, it being a new style 
of song that was quickly taken up by the public. 
This boy was Irving Berlin. It was then that 
the firm of Waterson, Berlin & Snyder was 
formed, and so remained up to a few years ago, 
when Irving Berlin withdrew and started his own 
publishing house under the name of Irving Berlin, 
Inec., with Saul Bornstein as general manager. 
A great many unknown geniuses whose names 
since have become famous have passed through 
my Office in the days gone by. 


Publishing Twiddle Twaddle 


T WAS my ambition at this time to make ar- 

rangements with some big producers of musical 
comedies so that I could branch out on a larger 
scale. Weber and Fields were then the leading 
comedians, owning their own theater, with a 
star cast. I thought that perhaps I could get 
a contract to publish all the music in their sev- 
eral productions. I called to see them at their 
offices above their theater, called the Weber and 
Fields Music Hall, and the two partners received 
me cordially. I came to the point at once. 
They told me their contract with their last pub- 
lisher had expired and that they had not as yet 
renewed it, and asked me what I had to offer. I 
sat down and wrote out a check in four figures 
and told them that I would give them a similar 
check the first day of every year for the next 
three years. In a few moments the contract was 
drawn up and signed. 

The first show music of Weber and Fields that 
I published was Twiddle Twaddle, music by 
Maurice Levi and lyrics by Edgar Smith. The 
boys were splendid, giving me all the leeway pos- 
sible. I was permitted to attend all rehearsals 
so that I could pick out what I thought would be the hits 
of the show and prepare them in advance. The shows were 
big successes. 

My one ambition was to sign up Victor Herbert for just 
one show. His name attached to my catalogue would 
mean a great deal to me. 

“Just have a little patience, C. K. You can never tell 
what may happen,” said Joe Weber. : 

When the second show was about to close, Joe sent 
for me. 

“‘Charlie,”’ said he, ‘‘my next show is going to be of a 
higher order than what we have been doing lately. The 
dialogue and lyrics will be written by Edgar Smith and 
the music by Victor Herbert. It is going to be called 
Dream City and the Magic Night.”’ 

I stood looking at him, and gasped, ‘‘ You don’t mean to 
say, Joe, that Victor Herbert is going to write the music!”’ 

“Sure!” said he. “‘Why not?” 

“But where do I get off?” 

‘Why, you’re to publish the music.” 

“But I understand that he is under contract with 
another publisher, and has been for several years. In 
fact, he is a silent partner of the concern.” 

“That makes no difference to me, C. K.; you publish 
the music. So that settles that.’’ And it did. 

This was my first meeting with the celebrated composer, 
Victor Herbert. What a pleasure it was to work with such 
an artist! His scores were sent over to my office intact. 
All he wished to see was the printer’s proofs. No other 
arranger or musician ever touched his manuscripts and 
everything went like clockwork. I spread myself on the 
title page as well as on the vocal score. Herbert was thor- 
oughly surprised when the opening night came and the 
music as well as the score was ready for the market. 
I shall never forget the pleased look upon his face when 
I handed him the first vocal score of Dream City and the 
Magic Night. 

He must have been pleased with my work as well as 
with my royalty statements, as he sent me his next show 
to publish. This was Algeria, which many musicians claim 
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to be one of his best scores. I also later published Little 
Nemo, book by Harry B. Smith and score by Victor 
Herbert. 

A short time after I had signed the contract with Weber 
and Fields there was a rift in the lute with the two part- 
ners, and it was rumored that they were going to separate. 
I can assure you it was a sad time for me. They intended 
to produce their own shows individually. In spite of this, 
my contract held good with Joe Weber. 

Before his next show was produced Joe sent for me and 
said: 

““C. K., I’ve a big surprise for you. I intend to pro- 
duce a show in conjunction with Flo Ziegfeld, who will 
bring Anna Held into the show. The book and lyrics will 
be by Edgar Smith and the music by Maurice Levi, and it 
will be a crackajack.”’ 
The show was 
Higgledy-Piggledy. 

At the same time 
Lew Fields was not 
idle, for he started in 
to produce on a very 
large scale. His first 
big musical extrava- 
ganza was named the 
Midnight Sons and 
was put on at the 
Broadway Theater. 
He also granted me 
the publishing rights. 
Talk about spending 
money! Some of the 
sets must have cost 
Lew a fortune. 

I was placed in a 
rather peculiar posi- 
tion at this time be- 
tween those very dear 
friends of mine, Joe 
Weber and Lew 
Fields, owing to the 
fact that I handled 
the publishing rights 
for both. One night 
I would take in a part 
of Joe Weber’s show 
and he would ask me 
how his ex-partner 
was doing up at the 
Broadway, and I 
would tell him, 
“Wonderfully well.’ 

Joe would laugh 
and say, ‘‘Stop your 
kidding, C. K. They 
tell me that last night 
the house was only 
half full.’ 

Then I would go over to see Lew Fields and he would 
say, ‘‘How is Joe Weber doing?”’ 

“‘Splendidly, Lew,” I’d say; “big business.” 

Lew would laugh and say, ‘‘Don’t try to fool me, C. K.; 
I’m an old showman. I hear that Joe is papering the 
house.” 

Nevertheless, I knew that they were wishing each other 
the best of luck; but it was a very peculiar situation to 
be placed in. 

I remember one rainy night at the old Weber and Fields 
Music Hall, after the show, when Lew, Joe, myself and 
several other professional people, among them Miss 
Lillian Russell, were sitting at a table in their café having 
lunch. A great many of the chorus girls were standing 
huddled at the stage entrance, wondering how they were 
going to get home, on account of the storm. They looked 
helplessly around, as there were no taxis in those days, only 
hansom cabs. 
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Hammerstein Dreams That Came True 


ISS RUSSELL took in the situation at a glance, and 

calling the porter she said, “‘ Round up fifteen or twenty 
cabs and see that all these girls get home safely,’’ which 
the porter did. The girls certainly loved her, each and 
every one of them, from the leading woman down to the 
chorus girls. To hear her sing Come Down, My Evening 
Star was alone worth the price of admission. What a pleas- 
ure it was to sit with her and the boys after the show! She 
and Pete Dailey always joshed each other, and it was bet- 
ter than the show itself. 

In 1904 Oscar Hammerstein was writing his own 
operettas. I wanted to sign him up to publish all his 
compositions. The first operetta was called Oscar Ham- 
merstein’s Musical Production, which he intended for 
Paradise Garden in the Victoria Theater. Among the 
numbers he wrote for this production, both words and 
music, were songs entitled When You Said Yes; Bridgetta; 
Leap Year in Midnight Town; Fireman’s March Song; 
Lizzie O’Conner, the Great Prima Donna, and the Squirrel 


Victor Herbert 
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in the Tree. The contracts were signed for the show and it 
was very successful. Hammerstein was much pleased with 
the manner in which I published his music, as I had the 
orchestrations made and played in all the restaurants and 
cafés in the city at the time. Whenever any of the musi- 
cians saw Hammerstein enter a café or restaurant they 
would hurriedly pick out the orchestration of his melodies 
and play them. 

He was ambitious even then to write the score for a 
grand opera; and as far as that goes, he was willing to 
write the book as well as the lyrics, as nothing seemed ever 
to faze him; nothing was too great or too hard for him to 
attempt. 

I was in the habit frequently of going to Paradise Garden, 
where in a corner a table was always reserved for Mr. 
Hammerstein and his 
friends, and I would 
invariably find him 
there. Itwasapleas- 
ure for me to hear 
him talk. 

“Some day,’’ he 
was wont to say, “I 
will show them how 
to run grand opera, 
with new singing 
stars, new ideas and 
new theaters.”” We 
all thought he was 
dreaming, as usual, 
but nearly all his 
dreams came true. 

A new musical 
show, of which I was 
the publisher, was 
about to be launched 
at the Madison 
Square Garden. 
Maude Fulton was 


engaged as one of the 
leading soubrettes. 
There was quite a 
large cast of chorus 
girls, all good singers 
and dancers, also a 
very fine quartet, and 
some splendid songs 
scattered throughout 
the show. My man- 
ager, Mr. Cohen, and 
my superintendent, 
Mr. Blaise, and I 
were present the 
opening night for the 
reason that the quar- 
tet was to introduce 
for the first time upon 
any stage a new song 
I had written, en- 
titled Somewhere the 
Sun is Shining. I oc- 
cupied a seat in one 
of the boxes in the 
gallery, facing the stage, with a friend of mine. The man- 
ager of the show told me as I entered the theater that he 
had walked down from Eighty-fifth Street to the Garden, 
as he did not have car fare to ride down, having spent his 
last penny in producing this show. He said that if it proved 
a flivver he would be down and out. Naturally we all 
hoped it would be a big success. 

My manager and superintendent were seated downstairs 
on the main floor. Seated at the table next to them was 
Stanford White. He had an appointment with one of his 
professional friends who was appearing that night. During 
the performance a merry crowd entered. I nudged my 
friend and said, ‘‘That is Harry Thaw and his wife.”” They 
passed Stanford White’s table and sat down a few feet be- 
hind him, listening to my song Somewhere as sung by the 
quartet, which went over fine. 
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George (Honey Boy) Evans 
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Near the end of the performance, just be} 
fell, the chorus was singing All for a Millio 
saw Thaw walk toward White’s table a) 
shoot him down. I clutched my friend’s; 
shot was fired. Not wishing to be tangled | 
in a murder trial, my friend and I walked, 
stairs to the ground floor and made our wa 
An hour later extras were out stating that} 
had been shot. Asfate would have it, I was 
for the trial. I was quaking in my boots as 
each prospective juror was asked by the 
whether he had attended the performance: 
shooting. After hearing my name and mi 
trict Attorney Jerome informed Judge Me! 
siding judge, that in his opinion I should: 
had no doubt I was acquainted with every: 
the case. I was excused, much to my relief, 
Mr. Cohen, and my superintendent, Mr, F 
portant witnesses in the celebrated case. — 

Meeting the manager of the show a few 
told me the show was making a small fort 
visitors to New York were anxious to see 
chair where Stanford White had been shot. 
the show remained on all season and pla 
cess. I was of the opinion that if the sh 
occurred the show would never have been; 


O. Henry and the Lamb 


HAD contracted for a new musical ; 

O. Henry, lyrics by Franklin P. Adam; 
A. Baldwin Sloane. It was called Lo. O. He 
retiring chap, and we were together for neaj 
as all the music for the show was being writ 
under his personal supervision. I invited h 
ner with me one evening at the Lambs Clu! 
tion he accepted. We entered the dining ro 
over to the round table, where there wer 
Warfield, DeWolf Hopper, Wilton Lackay 


all blamed me for not informing them wh« 
That was just a little surprise I had kept 
and it surely made a hit with all those} 
Henry enjoyed the joke as much as they 4 
When Mortimer H. Singer, manager of 
tions, informed me that he had engaged J 
to play the lead in Stubborn Cinderella, 1 
surprised, it being the first time that he * 
in a musical comedy. Sallie Fisher was t 
and she was one of the sweetest-voiced 
the musical stage at that time. I told Si 
no doubt Barrymore was a good actor, | 
had made a mistake in engaging him 
singer. ; 
“What good will he do for the songs 
asked. (Continued on Page 197) 
h 
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on a bright spring afternoon, Dr. 
U Delliver, the fashionable heart 
jist, impatiently glanced at his oy 
‘sat behind his handsome desk in 
lsne suite in a handsome office 
ij os Angeles, California. Doctor Delliver was 
2/90— or so, at least, a number of ladies had told 
is tall and lean, with crinkly reddish hair; he 
I\nes from Hanover Square, London; he had 
ine except when he was in love. Then, be- 
flair for jealousy, he became insufferable. 
: Id be keeping the woman, he wondered, put- 
isvatch. She was half an hour late. 
l/aown her only six months, and now they were 
i married. First, of course, she had to get her 
"i Mortimer Tamborlayne, that languid gentle- 
lire who at this moment, no doubt, was drinking 
‘/2w York. It was to get her divorce that Claire 
29m New York to Los Angeles, accompanied by 
q who was trying all the while to effect a recon- 
laire’s mother did not approve of divorcing a 
€ because he flooded himself with Scotch. She 
«ed Claire of having someone else in view—a 
\; idea. For Claire had been three months in 
| before meeting and falling in love with Doctor 


‘% moment she had felt that destiny had im- 
1.0 seek her freedom in the state of California. 
}oyed a deeper conviction of her personal 
yas if great, invisible, benignant forces had 
|)? while preoccupied with her case. She had 
dlerably radiant. Consequently, wherever she 
Mhowed her by the expression of their eyes that 
‘“aying their hearts at her little feet. 

'it—she’s run into some fellow,” muttered Dr. 
« ver dismally. 

ust now dismissed Mrs. Marcus Portibus and 
Ge mitral valve. He thought he might as well 
\[rs. Cortinett’s tachycardia. Yes, by George, 
her heels in the reception room for a while, 
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The Intruders Perceived the Tableau on the Sofa. 


ELL. UTS) TO RYAL TSE, D B 


They Looked at Each Other in Awe. 


ANNU 
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that too radiant woman who, although not yet his wife, 
had already kept him waiting half an hour. He pressed 
the reception-room bell. 

In the doorway floated a slim ash-blond creature in 
mauve, with slanting gray eyes like a cat’s and a mouth 
like a bit of pink fruit. This was his secretary, Miss 
Destouches, formerly of Versailles, whom he employed in 
part so that she might help him to keep up his knowledge 
of French. 

There were also two nurses, Miss Shane and Miss O’ Day, 
who made little tests and helped patients with their dress 
waists; but they were never seen unless summoned by the 
laboratory bell. x 

“You can send in Mrs. Cortinett,” he said morosely to 
Miss Destouches in the language of France. 

The secretary ushered in a large, florid, richly dressed 
lady. Mrs. Cortinett immediately put on the appropriate 
look of melancholy archness. 

“What lovely roses!’’ she murmured, filling the chair 
beside the desk and marshaling her symptoms in her 
mind. But first how about a few moments of social chit- 
chat? 

“Doctor, I didn’t see you at Mrs. Stentor’s dance.” 

“This will take ten minutes, if I am pretty ruthless,” 
he remarked to himself. And while his ears hearkened to 
Mrs. Cortinett, his mind returned to that truant, Claire 
Tamborlayne. Perhaps at this moment the beautiful 
wretch was strolling into the reception room. 

Miss Destouches would never again be such an ass as to 
ask her if she had an appointment. It was now tacitly 
understood that whenever Mrs. Tamborlayne appeared 
she must be the next to go in, and she must go in as if she 
had arrived at precisely the proper time. And now and 
then she and the secretary would play, with a brittle 
pleasantness, a little game. 


RALEIGH 


Then They Looked at the Floor and the Ceiling 


Mrs. Tamborlayne would brightly exclaim, 
“T hope I’m not late!” And would receive 
the smiling reply, “‘No, indeed; you’re next.” 

Then Mrs. Tamborlayne would sit down 
and, without seeming to, take in the other 
women who were waiting. And they would take in her 
marvelous toilet, from the Frenchy plume on her hat to the 
Frenchy heels on her shoes, resentfully wondering what 
could be the matter with her heart. 

It was Claire who had insisted on all these subterfuges. 

“Tf,”’ she had said long ago, ‘“‘we are to go on meeting 
before I get the divorce, we shall have to meet secretly or 
else give the effect of having run into each other by the 
barest chance. Neither mother nor Mortimer must have 
the least suspicion about us. And how do I know but he’s 
got somebody watching me here in Los Angeles to see if 
there’s any chance of fighting the suit? For I’m quite 
sure that he still wants me back,” she had explained in an 
annoying tone of satisfaction. 

Of course he could not go to her hotel, on account of 
the gorgon mother, and she would not even take tea with 
him at the club where he was living. So, outside of Doctor 
Delliver’s office, they had to meet in queer, obscure 
places—outlying, deserted parks, the shadowy balconies in 
movie houses; or else, in his car, they slowly jiggled over 
the back streets of Hollywood. Sometimes she believed 
that a man in a brown felt hat was following them. Once 
she had gone so far as to search the doctor’s office for a 
listening-in device. All this sneaking about annoyed 
Rufus, who felt that it made their great love ridiculous. 

He was now listening to Mrs. Cortinett’s tachycardia. 

“Tt jumps about an awful lot today,” she pointed out. 

“You have an awful lot of gas today—that’s what.” 
And Doctor Delliver succinctly told her what to do for it. 
“T can imagine the kickshaws you ate for lunch,’ he 
added, most sardonically for a man of thirty-five years. 
“That’s the trouble with the restaurants in this town— 
they’re getting too good.” 

He ought, he reflected, to take the old girl’s blood pres- 
sure; but what would be the use? She’d go on tomorrow 
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solacing herself with food for all her unacknowledgeable 
disappointments. 

‘Do go home now,” he concluded, with a touch of pity, 
‘‘and take your treatment.” 

““Yes, doctor,’ Mrs. Cortinett meekly assented, all in a 
ruddy quiver. It was dreadful to have such conversations 
with so fascinating a man; yet somehow one would rather 
have them with him than with a less charming physician. 

The fair, cat-eyed secretary presented herself with the 
news: 

“‘Mrs. Tamborlayne.” 

“‘Faites entrer,’’ said Rufus Delliver, wrapping his 
tongue round that ‘‘r’’ almost like a Parisian. 

How delicious it sh after the long succession of in- 
valids and hypochondriacs, to see this perfect woman 
enter the room! Her skin was so fine in texture and her eye 
so clear, her thick, blue-black shingled hair was so full of 
life, her whole aspect was so alkaline and eupeptic, that 
Rufus kissed her three times. Her lip paint—the shade 
for brunettes with ivory skin and large violet-colored 
eyes—always seemed to be flavored with cinnamon, 
though it probably was not. 

She wore today nothing more annihilating than a new 
coat frock of yellow bee’s-nest cloth, a new hat of burnt- 
yellow straw with a lemon-colored pompon, burnt-yellow 
gloves with arabesques on the gauntlets, and burnt-yellow 
shoes adorned with leather rosettes. On her coat lapel was 
pinned a live camellia. 

“What a mob of women, waiting for you out there!’ 
she complained in her silvery voice when she had caught 
her breath. ‘‘I suppose it’s this languorous weather.” 

From the chair that Mrs. Cortinett had occupied she 
glanced round the handsome consultation room. She dis- 
cerned in one of the Empire bookcases a dark-red volume 
entitled Clinical Electrocardiography. This was her 
Rufus’ contribution to science, so far his only brain child, 
his secret pride and joy. Months ago he had presented her 
with a copy, inscribed “‘To C. T., with all good wishes, 
from R. D.”’ She had cherished it, and had often tried to 
peruse it. She kept it beside her bed in the hotel, and had 
found it the very thing to read when she could not fall 
asleep. 

This exquisite young person—she was barely twenty- 
seven—habitually took.an interest in Rufus’ career. At 
times he had blabbed a bit to her about his patients; so 


“How’s Mrs. 
“Has Miss 


she could say, with a sympathetic look, 
Brederode’s aneurism getting on?” Or else, 
Circle been in lately about her murmur?” 

This afternoon she neglected to ask such questions. 
Her slender gloved hand was fiddling with the stethoscope 
on the desk; her violet eyes had a pleased, absent-minded 
look. 

“You could never guess,” 
to me just now.” 

He smiled indulgently. Good heavens, how proud he 
was of her—how much he loved her! No woman had ever 
before filled him with this esthetic satisfaction, none had 
given him this sensation of congeniality and peace. At 
each new investigation into her temperament he felt a 
soft shock of delighted recognition, the enchanting knowl- 
edge that they had been made for each other. 

“‘T adore you!” he had told her many a time; and she, 
her uniquely beautiful face transfigured, had answered, 
“T worship you!’’ These words had usually been ex- 
changed during the reconciliations after their quarrels. 

““Tmagine!’’ she persisted. ‘‘But perhaps I’d better not 


she began, ‘“‘what happened 


tell you.” 

“Why not?” Dr. Rufus Delliver protested, still indul- 
gent. 

“Well ” And since she could not possibly have 


kept it to herself, she blurted it out. 
_ She had been a little late setting forth for his office. 
She had hurried out in front of her hotel, to find all the 
taxis gone. That had put her in an awful stew; for she 
knew how unreasonable he could be sometimes; how, 
when she wasn’t precisely on the dot, he suspected all 
sorts of things. So while she was stewing there in the 
driveway because no taxi arrived, a man came up to her 
and said, very politely, ‘If you’re in a hurry, couldn’t I 
give you a lift?”’ He had his car there; and he, too, was 
tall and slim, and excellently dressed. It turned out that 
he was an Englishman seeing America. 

“You mean to say,’”’ Rufus Delliver inquired in amaze- 
ment, ‘‘that this fellow deliberately accosted you?” 

“Yes; wasn’t it terrible?”’ Her eyes sparkled, her 
color seemed higher than a moment ago. ‘“‘But, dearest, I 
knew that you must be fuming by that time. So I said 
‘All right’ and jumped into his car; and off we went, but 
in the wrong direction. You see, he didn’t know his way 
about town.” 


| 


Februa. 


“Ah!”’ Rufus Delliver commented, turning , 
“And I had a great bother getting him gj 
out. These Englishmen can be so thick somet} 
then—what do you suppose?—all at once heh 
ply dreadful. I can’t imagine what got i 
asked me if I was married; and when I said ye; 
‘So am I; but let’s undo it, now that we've | 
other.’ And he said, ‘What do you do with yor 
these annoying spring days?’ And with that 
my hand and gave it a squeeze. I had t 
sharply to him before he’d behave himself.” | 
Silence fell in Doctor Delliver’s handsom 
room with its Empire furniture. The bea 
losing her animation, stole a startled look at 
“‘And then?”’ he inquired. 
‘“Why, he drove me here; and I didn’t « 
I was so indignant.” 4 
““Why were you indignant?” ve 
““Why, indeed!”” She seemed aghast. a 
way he’d behaved!” 
“And what else did you expect of an al 
whom you had allowed to pick you up in front 
“Pick me up!”’ she uttered in an extin 
He was suddenly pale with fury. He had 
sensation round his solar plexus. She, this unp 
example of absolute beauty, smartness, conger 
been riding about with a stranger who had mad 
love to her. She had done it purposely, Ruf 
for the sake of excitement, because the fellow’ 
her fancy with his English accent. She hed e] 
“‘dreadful behavior,’’ too; one had only to reeal 
in her eyes at her entrance into the room. An 
be fool enough to suppose that they wouldn’t 
both staying at the same hotel, and with this ai 
start from? A shameful coquette;. what she ne 
good spanking. 
“T came straight and told you all about it,” s 
““Yes, smacking your lips,” he flung at her. 
you thought I was getting to be too sure of yo 
calm again, too happy.” 
‘‘What a fool I am,” she lamented, “‘to tell 
thing!” 
“Do you? How do I know? At least you 
me much about your next meeting with that bl 
(Continued on Page 46) 
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(Continued from Page 44) 

He knew that if he could not control his temper better 
than this she might end by telling him nothing; and that 
would be still worse—to have made her afraid to confess 
these escapades, to suspect them without being sure, to 
imagine them as ten times more frequent, a hundred times 
more significant 

He clenched his teeth in order to keep quiet. 

“Are you going to make me cry and get my eyes all 
red?”’ she demanded plaintively. 

“You cry too easily,” he ground out, infuriated by the 
knowledge that what he said was true. “You even cry at 
the movies. You can turn your lachrymal ducts on and 
off like faucets. It’s no compliment to have a woman cry 
for me, when she cries just as hard at a scene of Gloria 
Swanson’s.”’ 

Claire Tamborlayne sat for a moment crushed by this 
brutality. Then she got to her feet. 

‘‘This is the end,” she said. 

She was now as pale as he. Her face resembled a mask 
of new ivory. Only her tragical eyes, as dark as a violet 
sea, and her painted lips retained their habitual richness. 
Her slender and tapering body, with its marvelous flexi- 
bilities and unsuspected plumpnesses, was trembling like a 
form of exceedingly solid jelly. And though no tears 
appeared on her long black lashes, there was an effect of 
moisture welling up between her eyelids, but instantly 
drying in the blaze of those magnificent orbs. 

Erect, immaculate, attired for adoration and scented as 
if for love, she began her farewell speech: 

“T’ve shut my eyes so often to our incompatibility. 
I’ve tried to tell myself that one of these days you’d turn 
over a new leaf. But I can’t stand your jealousy any 
longer, your unfairness, your insults. No woman could 
live with you. You’d wreck her health and drive her out of 
her mind.” 

The fashionable heart specialist made no reply. He had 
put on an icy, indifferent look, as though waiting for her 
to finish and depart. He felt no remorse, because he was 
thinking of the Englishman who was seeing America. 
What man could live with her, who allowed such things to 
happen? Yes, better to end it now, instead of dragging 
out any longer these quarrels and sufferings. 

“ All these scenes,”’ she declared, “have begun already to 
make me neurasthenic. That’s my reward for trying every 
moment to please you! And all my praying to Allah 

Her voice broke and was silent. 

‘““What are you talking about?’’ he exclaimed. 

“very night for a month,” she confessed defiantly, 
“T’ve prayed to Allah for you before going to bed.” 

“‘Why to Allah?” he asked her blankly. 

“Because. Why not? What’s the matter with Allah? 
It was merely a nice thought. Every night, before going to 
bed, after I’d brushed my teeth, I’d lock the bathroom 
door 

“You prayed to Allah in the bathroom?” he persisted, 
leaning across the desk to watch her indignant face. 

“Certainly. On the bath rug. Didn’t I tell you one 
day? Very strange I didn’t; I tell you everything. On my 
knees on the bath rug, facing toward the east; and what’s 
more, now and then I’d give my head a nasty bump on the 
washstand. Praying there to Allah for the likes of you! 
It won’t happen again, I can tell you.” 

“Gad!” he sighed, leaning back in his Empire chair. 

“And now,” she said, “‘I’ll be saying adieu, my dear. 
Henceforth I’m through with men. It doesn’t pay, I find. 
No man will ever be able to bother me again. I’ll read 
books and I’ll have my woman friends; that’s all. And 
you can have your woman friends,’”’ she added, with a 
sudden homicidal smile on her lovely countenance. “‘ You 
can have your patients who’ve nothing the matter with 
them except that they can’t stay away from you. Call it 
Delliveriasis or Rufomania. And you can have your Miss 
Destouches, from Versailles, who keeps you so well brushed 
up in the French language, the chief word of which, I 
gather, is ‘l’amour.’ And she’ll probably end by suing you 
for something, if I know a cat when I see one.” 

“Stop there!’’ he commanded hoarsely, slapping his 
palm on the blotter. ‘‘ Miss Destouches is a young woman 
quite above reproach.” 

“‘Ha-ha-ha!”’ pealed Claire Tamborlayne with a diabolic 
and profoundly attractive look. ‘‘If you had been half as 
charitable to me, I shouldn’t be giving you this.” 

With which she fished out of her beaded tan-and-yellow 
wrist bag a platinum ring set with a huge square emerald. 
Tossing this sacred and expensive pledge upon the desk, 
she turned away. 

She turned toward the door by which departing patients 
issued into the public corridor. She knew how to open this 
door; she had only to twist the knob. But she was gather- 
ing her wits together for a still more effective last word; 
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and she knew very well that Doctor Delliver’s gaze was 
fixed on the shingled nape of her neck, with which his lips 
had once been so familiar. In the end, she turned partly 
round, raised one finely traced black eyebrow and cast at 
Rufus the appalling remark: 

“On reflection, I wonder if Mortimer was so awfully 
bad, as men go.” 

With two bounds he traversed the room, caught her by 
the shoulders and shook her till her teeth should have 
rattled in her head. 

“You still love that sot!’’ he shouted straight into her 
matchless face, which looked dazed, satisfied, contemptu- 
ous and happy. “You miss him! You love him! And 
simply out of curiosity, by George, I’d like to know why.” 

“Well,’’ Claire Tamborlayne mused, ‘‘drunk or sober, 
Mortimer always did have a gorgeous sense of humor.”’ 

Finding herself released from that viselike grip, she went 
joyously away. 

Although she had thought of the perfect last word, she 
had dropped her beaded wrist bag on the floor. When 
Rufus roused himself, turned and stepped on it, she had 
been gone three minutes. Now he’d have to send it to her. 
Always dropping her things about! Imagine her as a 
housewife! 

And just as Claire Tamborlayne was ‘‘through with 
men,’’ so Rufus Delliver was through with women—he 
meant to say, ‘‘in that sense.’’ Naturally, he could not 
free himself, as a physician, from the other sex, with all its 
pressing complications of the heart. He could not even 
avoid a moment longer the pale-haired, lissom, mauve- 
draped Miss Destouches, who floated in with her notebook, 
cast one veiled, all-seeing glance at her employer, and 
breathed, as softly and melodiously as a harp that has 
learned to speak French: 

“Mrs. Bastable couldn’t wait; but there are still seven 
patients.” 

“All ladies?”’ he inquired bitterly. 

“There is one strange gentleman,”’ 
in soothing accents. 

She was very decorative, this young woman from Ver- 
sailles, who moved like a shaft of pallid sunshine. Why 
wasn’t she, he wondered, inthe movies? Did she let strange 
Englishmen take her for a ride? Was there some fellow in 
her life whom she maddened every day by her escapades? 

To his surprise he heard himself asking her, “‘ How is it 
that you’re not married?” 

For a moment she remained absolutely still, her slanting 
eyes examining his face, her lips naively expressionless. 
Then, without any change of countenance, she seemed 
possessed by disillusionment. With a pathetic sort of 
resignation she told him she was not married because 
she was engaged. And to prove it she thrust out her 
blanched and narrow left hand, on the third finger of which 
was a pink pearl, less rosy and lustrous than her finger 


said Miss Destouches 


nails. He had never before perceived its significance. 
“T hope your engagement is a happy one,’’ he remarked 
pessimistically. 


She closed her eyes, then astonished him by making a 
face and rejoining, “‘Sometimes.”’ 

“Not all couleur de rose, eh?” 

“The men are so unreasonable,” she sighed, with an un- 
expected gesture at once as dramatic and restrained as that 
of an actress in the Comédie Franeaise. ‘“‘If it were not for 
jealousy!’’ she whispered in a white voice. 

“And your intended—of course, without reason—is 
jealous of everybody?” 

Whereupon Miss Destouches, once more like a faintly 
tinted statue incapable of movement or expression, hurled 
a bomb at Doctor Delliver: 

““Of everybody? No, he is jealous only of you.” 

There was silence amid the purple hangings. In the end, 
as if she had been impassively waiting to suffer some anni- 
hilating retribution, she turned round, drifted out of the 
room. Her mauve gown was admirably cut in the back, 
and there was something of the glory of ancient Greece in 
the reticence of that silhouette like Diana’s. 

Doctor Delliver thought that he would never get rid of 
his patients. When the last one was gone he snatched his 
hat and walked round to the club where he lived. For a 
while he lay on the couch in his bedroom, staring at the 
ceiling. 

How glad he was that he and Claire Tamborlayne had 
parted—this time, forever! 

No good could possibly have come of such a union. 
Their natures were utterly unsympathetic; the woman 
had no heart. Or if she had a heart of any sort she had left 
it with her husband in New York. At this moment, no 
doubt, she was scribbling a hysterical night letter, which 
Mortimer Tamborlayne would read while crying into his 
Scotch. And now Rufus Delliver knew that he hated her. 
He would have liked to abase her in return for this 


unbearable humiliation. He would have li 
in revenge for this pain. 

At seven o’clock he shambled downs 
though he knew that his food would digest im 

In the sumptuous dining room that remind 
of the Roman basilica of Santa Maria in Cosm 
at the round table with the rest of the bachelor; 
crew, ruthless in repartee. They tried to harry 
like wolves turning on a wolf that is suffering 
ness; he snarled at them; they drew off 
grins. After drinking two pots of coffee z 
strong cigar, he went down to the garage, 
himself into his car. What he needed was air a 
sense of mastery over a machine, if not oye 
Claire. He drove out into Wilshire Boulew 
to go to the beaches. 

It was one of those soft spring nights thal al 
with an unbearable sweetness, with far more th; 
number of stars in the sky, with a mockingbird 
nearly every tree. The breeze in his face seeme 
its freight of vernal fragrance; it touched him 
mense and velvety caress. And he, a chemical 
not so very different from the rest of awaken 
felt rising up in his heart the immemorial res; 
month of May—the pathos and sense of ro 
which the mind of man has embellished that i 

““What a night for love!”’ the poor devil thou 
like the wind, as if to escape the shameful cryst 
these emotions. And on his left, far back on thi 
he saw rising into the stars the great, window-s 
of her hotel. 

How he detested her as he drove the car inat 
that twinkling pile! Perhaps at this mome 
flirting with the Englishman in there. i, 

When he had gone a mile farther, unexpect 
that he must confront her once again, show her 
not suffering, tell her how glad he was that eve 
over. He wanted to say to her, “Since you ha 
love, my jealousy is dead too. Your precious 
your asinine Briton, all the rest of your pursu 
come to you now.’ 

He drew up before a drug store, went in 
tremor at the pit of his stomach, called up the 

Of course she was not in her room; they had 
After ages had passed he heard her detestable 

“Oh, hello there,” she said casually. — . 
matter?” 

“You left your wrist bag on my aod 
harshly. ‘Shall I send it to you, or leave it at} 

“Oh!”’ She was still for a moment. “Hc 
me! I missed it and couldn’t imagine —— Yt 
much; do leave it at the hotel.” 

“‘Very well.’’ He was about to slam the rec 
hook, when he heard: 

“But wait. I don’t know that I care to hai 
peeping into it. Perhaps’’—she prolonged tl 
ten seconds—‘‘perhaps, if you would be so 
bring it to the rear of the hotel, by the swimm 
half an hour, say?” if 

“Tn half an hour,’’ he agreed, with an air 
descension. 

And in half an hour he saw her appreaa 
the lights of the hotel lobby at her back, she c: 
the stone courtyard between the pergolas; an 
ing her from his distant post beside the swil 
saw her proudly advance into the lamp-spott 
“Click-click-click,” went her high heels on th 
One had to admit that the hussy knew how t 

She was most simply dressed. That is, she] 
ing visible except a frock of chartreuse-colored 
looked as if it had just been delivered frot 
Vendéme, a double strand of pearls, ty 
colored stockings and two slippers of chal 
Bareheaded, of course, she showed as she dr 
coiffeur had been fussing with her blue-blac 

“This is very kind of you, Rufus,’”’ she a¢ 
out her hand for the bag. She was cool, 
like, a stranger to scenes of violence or Joy 

Ait hope I didn’t tear you away from | 
terest,’’ he sneered. 

“‘T was only writing a letter. What a fi 
doors.” : 
“Yes, I’ve been driving about a bit.” ” 3 

They were strolling side by side throu 
from one patch of lamplight to another. — 
dark little garden planted with various | 
Luminous in the gloom, she paused here, ¢é 
uncertain look and murmured: 

“Your Clinical Electrocardiography ou 
where among these cactuses, or cacti, or W! 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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280 MILLIONS 
IN TWO YEARS 


America’s Confidence in Chrysler 
Superiority Shown in Unparalleled Sales 


In the two years since Chrysler cars were 
introduced, America has paid more than 
280 million dollars for motor cars of 
Chrysler manufacture. 


Such overwhelming preference—the most 
phenomenal that the automobile industry 
has ever known—is the logical result of 
the entirely new conception of quality, 
performance and beauty which Chrysler 
brought to motoring. 


In the first twelve months following the 
appearance of the Chrysler, its sales total- 
ed more than 32,000 cars—an unpre- 
cedented first-year record. In the same 
period, more than 51,000 four-cylinder 
cars of Chrysler manufacture were built 
and sold—a total of more than 83,000 cars. 


And 1925 surpassed this high mark with 
total Chrysler sales of 137,526 cars, an 
increase of 66 per cent over Chrysler’s 
phenomenal first year. 


Thus, Chrysler has already overtaken 
the industry’s great leaders of 15, 18, 20 
years’ standing—indeed it has passed many 
of them. 


All America has discovered in Chrysler 
a superiority of performance and riding 
results, and a soundness of quality and 
value, such as cars in their price range 
have never before presented. 


These surpassing sales records are evidence 
that discriminating men and women are 
paying eager tribute to the high Chrysler 
standards, which by continued develop- 
ments and refinements have maintained 
this Chrysler superiority by a wide 
margin. 


And now the new Chrysler Imperial “80” 
joins with the Chrysler “70” and “58” 
to carry Chrysler still farther along the 
high road of prestige and dominance. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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T IS a safe bet 
| you never 

heard of me. I 
am a fourth assist- 
ant engineer, so to 
speak, one of the 
unknown down in 
the engine room, 
where I cannot be 
seen from the 
cabin decks of the 
great ship of state. 
But [have the best 
of opportunities to 
see what makes 
the old boat go, 
and to form opin- 
ions as to why she 
sometimes makes 
but fifteen knots 
when the passen- 
gers think she 
should be making 
twenty. 

I have worked 
with the United 
States Civil Sery- 
ice Commission 
twenty-two years. 
Whether youagree 
with meor not, my 
observations and 
opinions, those of 
an insider on the 
great business of 
government, 
should be of inter- 
est to you, one of 
the 110,000,000 or 
more American 
citizens who con- 
tribute toward 
the payment of my 
salary. I help to 
spend the billions 
of Federal taxes. 

On June 30, 1925, there were 564,834 of us in the Fed- 
eral executive civil service. It costs our employers more 
than $800,000,000 a year to pay us, about half of which 
amount goes to employes in the several branches of the 
postal service. It seems to be expected that the expenses 
of the postal service, including salaries, shall be paid for 
directly by the users of postal facilities. 

Congress directs in a general way how the moneys appro- 
priated for Federal Government shall be expended, but we 
of the executive force, from the highest to the lowest, can 
waste a considerable part of the people’s money if we do 
not watch our steps pretty carefully. By the same token 
we can save. 

Naturally, we get no thrill from having our money 
wasted—by somebody else. There is a real kick in having 
somebody else save it for us. 


PHOTO. BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Cutting Budgets, Taxes and Red Tape 


is THE twenty-two years of my official life I have seen 
some changes for the better, and I have seen and still see 
opportunities for improvement neglected. I have seen the 
Federal executive civil force grow from less than 300,000 
in 1903 to 438,000 just before the war and to 917,000 at 
the height of war expansion, drop back to 544,000 on De- 
cember 31, 1923, and then jump up to 564,000 in 1925. 

The daily work hours of departmental employes have 
been increased from six and a half to seven hours in my 
time. Formerly the day’s work had been five and a half 
hours. 

I have seen the introduction of some better business 
methods. In an article a few years ago I said that it was a 
mistake to suppose that all government business is less 
efficient than all private business, and that it was also a 
mistake to expect all government business to be transacted 
as efficiently and as expeditiously as the best managed 
private business. 

I still feel that way about it. There must be a certain 
amount of so-called red tape in the transaction of public 
business because it is public business. Also, the money- 
profit factor is lacking in public business. 


Japanese Cherry Trees in Full Blossom Along the Potomac 


If I own a department store each department must 
make a profit for me or I will know the reason why it does 
not. Therefore, the head of a department of the store 
knows that he will lose his job if he doesn’t make money 
for the house, and his self-interest impels him to require 
each of his subordinates to contribute toward the profit of 
the department. 

In the government service it is different. There is not 
the definite measure of the value of individuals in the 
organization that money profit provides in private busi- 
ness. Private business offers as good an opportunity to 
work for work’s sake as does public business, and private 
business has the spur of money profit in addition. 

Economy in Federal Government has been gaining 
ground for a number of years. Economy is the watchword 
of the present Administration. Before the war, when we 
were paying around a billion dollars a year for all Federal 
expenses, not a great deal of attention was paid to how the 
money was spent. In comparison with the levies made 
today no one was hit very hard by Federal taxes. In the 
necessity, excitement and hurry of the war the appropria- 
tions reached staggering figures. But that is history, so 
let it rest. For the fiscal year 1920, which began July 1, 
1919, the expenditures of the Federal Government 
amounted to $6,900,812,486.26. For the year ended June 
30, 1925, the appropriations, including expenses of the 
postal system and interest on and redemption of the pub- 
lic debt, amounted to $3,959,947,075.66. For the current 
fiscal year the comparable appropriations total $3,736,- 
124,595.31. The sum included for postal expenses this year 
is $636,269,415. Sometimes the receipts of the Post Office 
Department do not equal its expenses, but if it breaks even 
this fiscal year the authorized expenditures payable from 
the Treasury total $3,099,855,180.31. It is expected that 
not all this will be spent. 

The present goal, which seems to be attainable, is a 
$3,000,000,000 Federal expense. The existing tax rates 
have left a comfortable surplus in the Treasury this year, 
and at the time this is being written it seems certain that 
Congress will authorize a tax reduction of at least 
$300,000,000. 
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May 2 
“Tn 1921, Federal expenditures constituted 
of the cost of government in this country and 
was properly chargeable to the lesser governi) 
but today we have more than reversed this p 
roughly estimated, Federal expenditures cons! 
one-third of the cost of government.” 
On this basis the entire cost of governn 
United States is between nine and ten billion d¢ 


Eliminating Duplication of Wo 


ENATOR CURTIS is quoted as saying that 
000 slash in taxes can result from a compr 
organization of government departments ar 
Senator Curtis’ reported view may be overopt 
it is certain that economy can be effected th 
ganization. £. 
For several years a congressional commissi 
quietly studying economy through reorg 
departments and independent offices, one purp 
save by eliminating duplication of work and ¢t 
overhead, which are expected to follow the 
under one jurisdiction of related activities. V 
the reason, for example, for having a post-oft 
constructed under the direction of the Secre 
Treasury, while a building for the use of the 
sibly in the same city, is constructed under the 
the Secretary of War with an entirely differer 
On the recommendation of this congressional 
the Patent Office was transferred, effective Al 
from the jurisdiction of the Department of the 
that of the Department of Commerce. Secret 
merce Herbert Hoover, in a statement explaini 
which also was approved by Dr. Hubert Work, 
the Interior, said that one of the principal reas0 
in discriminations against American interest 
ministration of patent laws in some foreign 
Department of Commerce had conducted n 


‘the matter through its commercial agents abro 


prepared to give current advice in comm 
(Continued on Page 50) 
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What Is the Harmonic Balancer? 


i 

rable new feature imparts an unmatched freedom from vibration to 
aM Six engine, and in a manner that is simplicity itself. Torsional vi- 
nny automobile engine is caused by the twist of the crankshaft under 
ion impulses. The Harmonic Balancer—built into the Oakland crank- 
xts an equal twisting force in the opposite direction, which counteracts 
t) the crankshaft, thus stopping vibration at its source. This means new 
‘itoring pleasure, longer car life. 


. Six-cylinder engine with- 
out Harmonic Balancer— 
not uniformly smooth— 
having vibration periods. 


A. New Oakland Six en- 
gine with TheHarmonic 
Balancer—uniformly 

smooth at all speeds. 


Readings taken with the crankshaft indicator, 
a device for measuring torsional vibration. 
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I America has bestowed upon the Oakland Six the 
ie sure mark of preference—ever-growing demand. 
ite after state has favored this car so strongly that 


les have more than doubled in the past six months. 
| 


I adster Touring Coach Landau Coupe Sport Roadster Sedan Landau Sedan 
) 

15 *1025 *1095 1125 “175 *1195 1295 
d rice $1095) (Old Price $1095) (Old Price $1215) (Old Price $1295) (New Type) (Old Price $1545) (Old Price $1645) 


All prices at factory. General Motors Time Payment Rates, heretofore the lowest, have been made still lower—saving you as much as $40 
to $60 — -— See the Oakland Six and its companion car, the new Pontiac Six, at the Shows or in your Oakland Dealer’s Salesroom. 
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(Continued from Page 48) 
foreign countries as they affect the interests of the United 
States. The Department of the Interior has no such agents. 

The office of Public Buildings and Grounds and the office 
of the Superintendent of the State, War and Navy Build- 
ings were consolidated on April 1, 1925, in the office of the 
Director of Public Buildings and Parks. 

On July 1 the Bureau of Mines and the mineral statistics 
division of the Geological Survey were transferred from 
the Department of the Interior to the Department of Com- 
merce. This change, like the others, was made in the in- 
terest of efficiency and economy. 

In his message to Congress in December, 1925, the 
President said: 

“No final action has yet been taken on the measure 
providing for the reorganization of the various departments. 
I therefore suggest that this measure, which will be of 
great benefit to the efficient and economical administra- 
tion of the business of the Government, be brought for- 
ward and passed.” 

In an address before the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States on May 21, 1925, Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover said: 

“Over many years our people have been striving to bet- 
ter the Federal administration. We have succeeded in two 
major steps; we still have a third equally important and 
perhaps more difficult one to accomplish. The first was the 
establishment of government employment based upon 
merit. The second was the establishment of adequate 
control of appropriations through the budget system. 
There still remains the third and even greater but more 
obscure waste—that of faulty organization of administra- 
tive functions. And the first two steps will never reach the 
full realization without the third.” 

Aside from the larger economies, a genuine effort is being 
made to effect savings in the routine transactions of gov- 
ernment business. Twice a year the President calls to- 
gether what is called the Business Organization of the 
Government, made up of department and bureau heads 
and other important executives, and he and the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget talk to them like a Dutch 
uncle about economy. President Harding started these 
semiannual get-together meetings. They are a direct out- 
come of the establishment of the Bureau of the Budget. 


The Contagious Economy Complex 


“ANYONE who thinks that the Bureau of the Budget is not 

taken seriously should work for the Government a few 
months to add to his education. In each department and 
independent office an employe is designated as budget 
officer, to serve as an auxiliary to the Bureau of the 
Budget. Here in the Civil Service Commission our budget 
officer is serious 
to the point of 
fierceness. Any- 
one who gets by 
him an expendi- 
ture that is not 
justified must 
either hypnotize 
him or chloro- 
form him. 

This economy 
complex is con- 
tagious. In our 
office it crops out 
in little things as 
wellasin big. For 
example, no more 
memorandum 
pads are to be 
had except those 
made from ob- 
solete or used 
printed forms. 
Another example 
is the envelopes 
used for intra- 
office communi- 
cations. They 
must be saved 
and used again 
and again. 

The following 
circular letter 
sent out recently 
to our district 
offices is signifi- 
cant: 

“The first dis- 
trict office re- 
ports that it has 
a number of sur- 
plus rubber 
stamps ordered 
during the war. 
It is suggested 


PHOTO, BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, WASHINGTON, D. c. 
A Meeting of the Committee on Business Methods, U. S. Civil Service Commission 
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that each district list its surplus stamps and send a copy 
of the list to each of the other districts. Any district office 
is authorized to make requisition on any other district 
office for surplus stamps which can be used.” 

We have a Committee on Business Methods, composed 
of the chiefs of divisions and certain other executive offi- 
cers, and an employe in each division elected by his fel- 
lows. 

This committee meets once each month, or oftener if 
necessary, to consider suggested improvements in office 
procedure. Everyone in the office, from the messenger 
boys to the president of the commission, is encouraged to 
make suggestions, and many valuable hints have come 
from unexpected sources. 

We have a personnel officer, who looks after the usual 
details of appointments in our office, and serves as a liaison 
officer in employment matters between the divisions. 

It is a part of the personnel officer’s duties to listen to 
complaints of employes who are not contented and to 
try to remove the difficulties. Often a misfit who is a lia- 
bility becomes an asset with a change of work. If he can’t 
make good at all, he is dismissed. 

In our organization, all of the executive officers below 
the members of the commission, and one of the three com- 
missioners, rose from the ranks. That, of course, has an 
encouraging effect. 

Each new employe when he reports for duty is given a 
pamphlet of instructions on office organization, regula- 
tions and procedure. The following appears on the first 
page of this pamphlet: 

“Bear in mind that the business of the United States 
Civil Service Commission is public service. 

“That the primary function of the commission is to se- 


‘cure for the government departments and independent 


offices the very best employes that can be obtained to 
carry on the public work. 

“That in securing these employes, a part of the com- 
mission’s duty is to afford those who may desire to enter 
the government service equality of opportunity, with 
special privilege to none. 

“That every taxpayer helps to support every branch of 
the Federal Government; that a Federal employe is a 
paid servant of all the people; and that the employers, the 
taxpayers, are entitled to prompt and courteous service 
from their employes.” 

Sometimes the employers make strange demands upon 
their employes; as, for example, a woman in the Middle 
West who wrote to the Civil Service Commission some 
years ago asking for the names of the members of the 
United States Supreme Court, ‘“‘and will you please send 
me one of the new buffalo nickels?” 

“If you cannot assist me to a government position,” 
wrote an applicant for examination, ‘“‘please hand this 
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letter to some kind, righteous, wealthy maid or: 
is matrimonially inclined and who would marry 
poor man who has brains and character.” 
Every demand made upon the Civil Servie 
sion receives serious and sympathetic consider; 
line must be drawn, however, at the addition 
monial agency. 
Our very young employers write to us 0 
Here is a letter recently received: a 
“You will be surprised to get a letter from a] 
of nine years. I have made up my work when] 
It is a U. S. mail man. Will you send me full ir 
please? Will you answer me, please?” 
The Bureau of the Budget requires each depa 
independent office to set aside a part of each o} 
annual appropriations as a reserve to be used 0 
lutely necessary, and turned back into the Trea 
sible. Shocking as it may seem, some considerak 
are turned back. | 


Coordinating Government Busin 


Oe important purpose of the resery 
vent the spending by a department or 
available money early in the fiscal year, and { 
for a deficiency appropriation to finish out the 

Associated with the Bureau of the Budget is: 
the Chief Coédrdinator. The public does not 
much about the efforts of this office, but the 
felt in a substantial way in the executive esti 

“Subject to general supervision by the Dir 
Bureau of the Budget, the Chief Codrdinator 
questions of coérdination arising through the 
of the policies of the President and of the Con 
routine business activities of the executive br; 
Government,” it is stated in the Congressional 

On April 14, 1925, the Civil Service Com) 
dressed its district secretaries as follows: 

“The Chief Codrdinator has invited the ec 
attention to the necessity of adherence to the 
codperation laid down as a policy by the Presi 
this connection mentions the chain of Fede 
associations which have been organized in 1 
throughout the country as a branch of the ¢ 
service which most effectively carries the spirit 
tion to the widely scattered army of Federal off 
pointed out that the success and usefulness of 
ciations depend, of course, upon the active int 
individual members, and it is important thats 
be shown by the officials of all local branches 
ernment. 

“Therefore, in order to insure the fullest su 
President’s policy of economy and efficiency i 
actio 
ment 
is di 
thed 
tarie: 
princ 
dina 
ing s 
the 1 
tan 
thro! 
Unit 
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sions 
them 
the | 
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Serving with Distinction 


ACKARD has served the 
first families everywhere 
for more than a generation. 


Packard reputation, like Pack- 
ard beauty, comfort and dis- 
tinction, is a heritage from a 
long line of fine cars—each 
built for those who asked 
no compromise with price. 


The new series Packard 


| 
if} 


Six is a worthy descen- JMR 


dant of the cars which 
made the name “Pack- 


ard” a hall-mark of ¢ 


motor car excellence and good 
taste the world around. 


Yet the Packard Six of today 
is not an extravagant nor even 
an expensive car. For example 
the five-passenger sedan is 
$2585 at the factory, and may 
be purchased on a _ business- 
like monthly payment plan. 


There is now no reason 
why additional thou- 
ih sands should not have 
. ‘ Packard cars standing 
| me before their doors. 


EPACKARD _ 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
needed in the day’s work. No business man 
need be told that there is economy in estab- 
lishing a limited number of standards and 
buying in large quantities. 

The General Supply Committee has used 
tons of salvaged war material to very good 
advantage. For example, only in the past 
few months has any office of the Govern- 
ment been able to obtain a new typewriter 
since the war. Only repaired machines, left 
over from war days, were issued. 

Naturally, I have had a better oppor- 
tunity to observe methods in my own 
establishment, the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, but contact with other branches has 
convinced me that efforts toward economy 
are general even in the little things. For 
example, General Lord tells with satisfac- 
tion about seven barrels of ‘‘spoiled soused 
seal shoulders”’ from Alaska, unfit for con- 
sumption, and sold for crab bait, yielding 
the Government $20. 

Economy, of course, may take different 
forms. Promotion of the meritorious and 
elimination of the unworthy employes are 
a part of economy. 

Two or three years ago I had in my estab- 
lishment a stenographer who did notamount 
to much as a stenographer, and I rated him 
accordingly on the efficiency sheet. He 
failed to receive a promotion at a time 
when some other stenographers were pro- 
moted, and, following the usual method of 
incompetents, he called upon his repre- 
sentative in Congress to bring his influence 
to bear upon the Civil Service Commission. 

The congressman was informed, courte- 
ously but plainly, that the Civil Service 
Commission had a limited amount of 
money which could be applied to promo- 
tions and that naturally that money was 
divided among those who most deserved it. 

I will wager that that congressman was 
better satisfied than he would have been if 
his constituent had received the undeserved 
promotion. My observation has been that 
most of our national legislators, and other 
persons who are presumed to have influ- 
ence, would much prefer that the merit 
system prevailed throughout the public 
service. 

A little later the resignation of the dis- 
gruntled stenographer was offered and ac- 
cepted. 

At the last semiannual meeting of the 
Business Organization of the Government, 
the President urged that the Federal pay 
roll be reduced by reducing the number of 
employes. 


Paring the Personnel 


For some years the Civil Service Com- 
mission has made up semiannual state- 
ments showing the number of persons em- 
ployed in each branch of the entire Federal 
executive civil service. Until December 31, 
1923, the force had steadily diminished 
since the Armistice. There was a jump up- 
ward of 11,000 in the calendar year 1924, 
and a further increase of 9,000 in the first 
six months of this year. The latter increase 
is largely explained by the spring recruiting 
for engineering projects of the Government, 
such as the river and harbor work of the 
Engineer Department of the Army, and the 
field work of the Interior Department. 
Now the commission is required to report 
the figures monthly to the Bureau of the 
Budget, and if the figures for a department 
or office show an increase during the month, 
or if they do not show an expected decrease, 
the Director of the Budget, for the infor- 
mation of the President, will ask the reason 
why. 

It is not going to be easy, however, to 
reduce the civilian force materially unless 
some governmental activities are discon- 
tinued. The reorganization I have dis- 
cussed doubtless will have some effect on 
personnel. 

The Federal executive civil service is now 
larger by approximately 126,000 employes 
than it was before the war. The Veterans’ 
Bureau, the Treasury Department and the 
Post Office Department account for all but 
25,000 of this increase. 
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The Veterans’ Bureau has more than 
27,000 employes. That bureau, of course, 
did not exist before the war. 

The Treasury Department has approxi- 
mately 23,000 more employes now than it 
had in 1916. These additional employes 
are engaged in the administration of the 
income-tax and prohibition laws, and in the 
added bookkeeping and other clerical work 
incident to bond issues and the like. 

The Post Office Department, which, as I 
have said, is expected to be self-sustaining, 
now has 51,000 more employes than it had 
before the war. The entire Postal Service 
has more than 300,000 employes at this 
time, leaving about 264,000 as the number 
in all other branches. The postal business 
grows by leaps and bounds, and the num- 
ber of employes must grow also. There are 
figures to show that the percentage of in- 
crease in the number of employes is less 
than the percentage of increase in postal 
business. 

The War and Navy Departments and 
many other executive branches have war 
heritages which add to their civilian forces. 

If considerable reductions in personnel 
can be made now, they could have been 
made before the war. And that may be so. 


A Goal for Government Clerks 


This is an interesting item: The increase 
in the Federal executive force for the ten 
years from 1905 to 1915 was 139,000 em- 
ployes, while the increase from 1915 to 
1925 was less than 130,000, and the latter 
increase includes the burdens added by the 
war. I have accounted for practically the 
entire present increase over the prewar 
figure. This showing seems to be evidence 
that the Government’s business methods 
are improving. 

I have seen changes in government sal- 
aries which greatly widened the range be- 
tween the minor positions and the super- 
visory or directory positions. 

When I came into the government sery- 
ice in 1903, I was impressed by the fact 
that the Government paid more than pri- 
vate employers generally in the lower 
grades, but far less than private employers 
in the higher grades. Now the government 
salaries in the lower grades are about the 
same as those paid in private business, and 
those in the higher grades are considerably 
nearer to the figures paid by private em- 
ployers for comparable work. 

That is as it should be. The government 
service now Offers a better opportunity than 
it did when I entered it in 1903, and that 
tends to stability. Excessive turnover in 
personnel is expensive in any organization. 

Twenty-two years ago the simplest kind 
of routine clerical work for the Government 
paid $900 a year or more at entrance, a very 
good starting salary at that time, while the 
chief of a division, directing fifty or more 
subordinates and having vast responsibility, 
was lucky if he got $2,000 a year. 

Now the general clerk in a junior grade 
starts at $1,140 a year, and the executives 
of the classified force are paid from $3,000 
to $5,000, or more, but rarely more. The 
younger employes now have something 
more to work for in the way of pecuniary 
reward. 

Another improvement is the retirement 
law, which is removing the evil of superan- 
nuation from the civil service. The retire- 
ment law is in no sense a charity, but is 
based upon sound business principles. Thus 
far the employes have paid, by monthly de- 
ductions from their salaries, the full expense 
of the retirement, and more, but actuaries 
estimate that-some years hence the Gov- 
ernment must share in the expense. 

For years before the retirement law was 
passed it was evident even to a casual ob- 
server that great numbers of Federal em- 
ployes, because of their advanced age, were 
unable to return adequate service for the 
salaries paid them. Department heads, 
being human, were unwilling to dismiss 
these old men and women, who, in most 
cases, had been able to provide little if 
anything for their maintenance in their de- 
clining years. 
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There is a case of record where an official 
dismissed an old and useless clerk, who 
promptly committed suicide. The official 
never tried it again. 

Going to work in Washington before the 
retirement law became operative bore some 
resemblance to a pilgrimage to the shrine of 
Ste. Anne de Beaupré. Literally, the lame, 
the halt and the blind, in a few instances, 
were led or bodily carried into their offices. 

One day a newly appointed cabinet offi- 
cer, while passing along a corridor in his 
building, was walked into by an aged em- 
ploye. The cabinet officer was indignant 
until he discovered that the man was stone 
blind. He was carried on the rolls as a 
clerk. 

The retirement law is an imperfect thing, 
but it is a step forward. The highest an- 
nuity paid is $720, not enough to live 
on. In the last Congress a bill providing 
for increase in both the annuity and the 
monthly payments by the employes passed 
in the Senate, but failed to come to a vote 
in the House. 

A clerk making $100 a month can get 
$720 a year upon retirement at 70 years by 
paying 214 per cent of his salary each 
month, and his chief can get no more by 
paying 214 per cent of his much larger sal- 
ary. Obviously, there is inequity here. 

There has been a vast improvement in 
my time in the selective value of the ex- 
aminations given by the Civil Service 
Commission. 

A few years ago THE SATURDAY EvE- 
NING Post printed this amusing yarn: 


On a train approaching Philadelphia one 
of the passengers attracted the attention of 
another by his evident depression. On be- 
ing asked the cause of his woe he replied: 
““What’s the matter! Matterenough. I’m 
going to Philadelphia to take a civil service 
examination for a job as boiler inspector in 
the steamboat-inspection service. Do you 
think they’ll ask me any questions about 
Not on your life. They’ll stand 
me up, look me in the eye, and say ‘Who 
was Uncas?’” 


Of course THE Post was just having fun 
with us. While the examinations have 
never been foolish, twenty years ago they 
were far from being as accurate as tests of 
probable performance on the job as they 
are today. Twenty years hence, we hope, 
they will be better still. We never cease to 
study them for possible improvement. 


A New Road to Happiness 


There is an abundance of record evidence 
to prove that a given amount of work will 
be accomplished with fewer employes if the 
employes are selected through competitive 
examinations than would be required if 
they were not so selected, and, moreover, 
that the work will be done better if the ex- 
amination tests are applied. The civilian 
executive force is large today, but there can 
be no doubt that it would be much larger 
under the spoils system, for under such a 
system the tendency always has been to 
create jobs to hand out as rewards for 
political service. 

An examination does not necessarily re- 
quire that one sit at a desk and answer 
questions on geography, solve problems in 
arithmetic and spell words. It means sub- 
mitting one’s qualifications to measurement 
for a particular kind of work, whatever the 
method of measurement may be. It may 
be a written question-and-answer test on 
certain subjects, it may be proving certain 
experience and accomplishment by credible 
evidence, it may be exhibiting necessary 
personal qualities in an interview, or a 
combination of any or all of these. 

A civil service examination is nothing 
more nor less than the best standardized 
method that can be devised at the time to 
determine whether an applicant possesses 
the qualifications necessary to perform the 
duties of a particular job, whatever those 
duties may be. 

Some of the results of examinations are 
unexpected. Or, perhaps, in the hundreds 
of thousands of answers to questions rated 
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in the course of a year’s wo 
as these should be expected: 

“The plural of solo is due 

“The largest sound in the 
ington is the roaring of the way¢ 

“The two principal functions 
are to have and to hold.” 

Some examinations = 
letter writing, intended to 
strate the competitor’s general i 
and to show his ability in simp 
composition. On my word asa¢ 
the following letter was turned in 
petitor. I could not invent ar 
funny if I tried for a thousand j 

The subject given was “The 
That Should Produce Happines: 

Here is the gem: 

“The Conditions that Shoul 
happiness is in the first place, 
and to utalize it with balanced . 
in every moment of our Mortal 
then happiness would be in its § 
foundation for longivity and ex 
pursue what ever we are intende 
other enhancing path to lead to 
and if that passion appear pers 
an early age and we take adyai 
happiness is likely to follow to 
Condition. If we are taut atar 
Stage to think divine, to practic 
frution, and to Shun obnoxious 
bad scenes and the pleasure of « 
happiness will spring fourth like 
dawn pursued by a blanded sun 
as stirring reality Claim existen 


The Government’s }\ 


Many persons seem to have | 
sion that the United States C 
Commission has set up one kind 
tion and that everyone who 
classified service must pass thi 
examination, whether the posit 
be that of laborer, clerk or hy 
gineer. ( 

To put it another way, it oft 
to appear that private em] 
common-sense methods and ex 
wisdom in selecting employe: 
everything the Government, act 
the Civil Service Commission, 
lecting its employes is theor 
quated, visionary or absurd. 

The Government, like any 
ployer, requires different quali 
different kinds of work, and : 
tions are to test qualification 
Service Commission prepares ¢ 
aminations for different kinds 
ment. 

In many private plants labc 
lected by a foreman who looks 
about the factory gate and pi 
most sturdy-looking of the lot 
ernment in most of its plants | 
cian examine the applicants, W! 
many defects and commun 
the private foreman would ne\ 
sides, the strength of eack 
tested. It is believed that 
ment’s plan is better. ; 

In many private offices # 
stenographers is based on t 
claims as to what they can a 
ments as to what they haved 
hired, and if they don’t me 
are fired—an expensive pro¢ 
ernment gives them notebe 
writer and asks them to der 
ability by actually doing a 
work. It is believed that 
ment’s way is better. 

The private employer selects 
to enter his chemical laborator 
chemist, to learn the business, ' 
at college and his personal rept 
Government considers not 
at college and his reputatio 
appropriate questions to him ir 
termine what he actually Te 
chemistry while he was at coll 
lieved that the Government’ 
better. 

The private employer 
an employe to fill a high-g 
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Mm CELERATION 


You must try Champion Spark Plugs to prove 
how the hotter, more intense spark they produce 
increases the rapidity of your getaway. Why be 
left behind when the traffic signal flashes when 
a set of new Champions will put you out in front? 


CHAMPION 


Dependable for Every Engine 
Toledo, Ohio 


Champion X— 


exclusively for 
Fords—packed ¢ 
in the Red Box cA new set of dependable Champion Spark Plugs 


“he mapped BS bh every 10,000 miles will restore power, speed and ac- 


celeration and actually save their cost in oil and gas, 
ain — ¢ 
for cars other Fi 5 
than Fords— 


packed in the er 
Blue Box In Canada 90 cents 
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Watch This 


Column 


If you want to be on our mailing list send in your 
name and address 


You will thrill to the 


core when you see“ The Still 
Alarm” on the screen. I saw it 
on the stage when I was a boy, 
and in spite of its limitations and 
crude scenery, it impressed me 
deeply. I have never forgotten the 
thrill of the galloping fire-horses, 
the rescue-work by heroic fire- 
men, the crackle of flames, the 
roar of falling walls. 


Universal has taken this 
fine old drama and put it into 
such a vivid and startling picture 
that present generations will find 
it far more absorbing and excit- 
ing than was the stage production. 
Realism reaches its topmost point, 
and it is all dramatic in the extreme. 


WILLIAM RUSSELL, as the 


rugged fire-captain who is brave 
as a lion and a slave to duty, will prove 
your beau ideal of a fire-fighter, and he is 
most ably assisted by HELENE CHAD- 
WICK, RICHARD TRAVERS and an ex- 
cellent cast. Directed by Edward Laemmle. 


Don’t forget to watch for 
LAURA LA PLANTE in ‘‘The 


Midnight Sun,’’ Universal’s magnificent 
drama of the former Imperial Russian 
Court, which teems with romance, and is 
brilliant beyond description. Learn in this 
picture how a beautiful dancing girl upsets 
high dignitaries, and innocently is the 
cause of much dramatic commotion. 


“‘The Phantom of the Op- 


era” is breaking all our records. 
It is drawing great crowds wherever it is 
shown, in many cases surpassing the 
‘‘Hunchback of Notre Dame.’’ So, it 
seems, we “builded even better than we 
knew.”’ I would appreciate your comment 
on the picture as well as other Universal’s 
you have recently seen. 


Carl Laemmle 


President 
(To be continued next week) 


We will be pleased to send you an autographed photo- 
graph of Laura La Plante for 10 cents in stamps. 


JNIVERSAL 


730 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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(Continued from Page 52) 
professional, scientific or administrative 
position by inquiring into his training, his 
experience and his actual achievement 
among those who have employed him or 
been associated with him. The Govern- 
ment follows the same general method as 
the private employer. It requires no writ- 
ten question-and-answer test, but deter- 
mines suitability by weighing evidence of 
training and achievement. It is believed 
that the Government’s method is better be- 
cause the Government is more careful in 
setting its standards as to training and ex- 
perience required and more rigid in follow- 
ing them, and especially because the private 
employer’s field of selection is usually lim- 
ited to persons who are known to him, or 
known to those with whom he comes in con- 
tact. The Government makes known its 
needs to technical schools that train the 
kind of employe desired, to associations 
that include the particular type of technical 
or scientific man in their membership, and 
to the general public through bulletins and 
press and radio announcements, thus reach- 
ing an incomparably wider field from which 
to make selection. 


The Height of Gratitude 


The Government now employs, through 


the civil service system of test examina- 
tions, practically every kind of worker that 
exists. In the scientific and technical bu- 
reaus, such as the Bureau of Standards, the 
Bureau of Mines and the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey of the Department of Com- 
merce; the Bureaus of Chemistry, Plant 
Industry, Agricultural Economics, Public 
Roads, Forestry, and so on, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; the Reclamation 
Service of the Interior Department, and 
other scientific and technical groups, is 
found practically every sort of scientific or 
technical position known to private em- 
ployment. 

In the Ordnance and Engineer Depart- 
ments at large and the experimental aircraft 
factories of the War Department; in the 
naval establishments, such as the naval air- 
craft factory, the naval powder factory, the 
naval gun factory, and the great shipbuild- 
ing and repair yards, is found every sort 
of manual occupation known to private in- 
dustry. All these are selected through the 
commission’s system of test examinations. 

Engineers, chemists, physicians, astron- 
omers, agriculturists, pathologists, mineral- 
ogists, and so on through hundreds of dif- 
ferent technical, professional and scientific 
occupations and specialties; machinists, 
molders, engineers, glass blowers, cranemen, 
ship fitters, cabinetmakers, and so on 
through hundreds of skilled trades, and on 
down to the unskilled laborer, are selected 
through competitive tests under the Civil 
Service Commission. 

Employes so selected build ships, sub- 
marines and airplanes; manufacture pow- 
der, torpedoes, artillery and small arms; 
construct roads, predict weather, design 
and construct buildings, treat disease, make 
maps, determine chemical content of food 
and drugs, collect customs revenue, inspect 
meats, analyze soil, and carry on a myriad 
of activities involving research problems 
and actual operation of manufacturing 
plants, as well as the usual office work. 

An executive order provides that “with a 
view of promoting health and efficiency and 
of minimizing accidents among Federal em- 
ployes, the heads of the several executive 
departments and independent establish- 
ments having a medical personnel are di- 
rected to make such physical examinations 
of applicants for and employes in the Fed- 
eral classified service as may be requested 
by the Civil Service Commission or its 
authorized representatives.” 

One purpose of this order is to keep down 
the number of claims under employes’ com- 
pensation laws by recording the physical 
condition of each employe at the time of 
appointment. 

The Civil Service Commission requires a 
photograph of each applicant, for the pur- 
pose of identification. Before this practice 
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was established, some who sought govern- 
ment jobs induced obliging and better edu- 
cated friends to go into the examination 
rooms and do the work for them. 

It is specified that the photograph must 
have been taken within two years. 

A competitor in an examination turned 
in a photograph of a chubby baby, seated 
upon a property rock, with this explana- 
tion: 

“This photograph was taken when I was 
three years old and is the closest to two 
years that I have.” 

I can imagine him saying to himself, 
“This civil service crowd has some fool re- 
quirements.” 

Some years ago, on the complaint of the 
Civil Service Commission, two men who 
were prominent in local politics in an East- 
ern state and two men whom they imper- 
sonated in civil service examinations were 
convicted of conspiracy and sent to jail for 
ashort term. It is reported that when the 
jail sentences ended the whole party were 
conducted to their respective homes by a 
throng of enthusiastic admirers headed by 
a brass band. I know that one of the politi- 
cal leaders later was sent to Congress and 
that the other was advanced in local offices. 
Gratitude always is a touching thing, and 
here it seems to have been deserved. Who 
can help loving a man who will go to jail for, 
or even with, his friends? 

Another human quality, the tendency to 
go far afield to find things that are estab- 
lished in our very dooryards, is the central 
idea in Maeterlinck’s poetic drama, The 
Bluebird. It is a far ery from poetry to 
anything so prosaic as a government office; 
yet the blind quest of Tyltyl and Mytyl in 
the play is typical of the unseeing policy 
of the Government in going out into the 
highways and byways, often the political 
highways and byways, for its supervisory 
civil officers, overlooking subordinates with 
years of experience in the branches of the 
service in which the appointments are made, 
who might be promoted to higher positions 
with profit to the taxpayers. 

Can the duties of a postmaster, a collector 
of customs, or a collector of internal reve- 
nue, for example, be learned in a better 
place than in a post office, a customhouse 
or an internal revenue office? 


Looking for the Bluebird 


In all plans for the betterment of the 
civil service there seems to be a failure to 
recognize the anomaly presented by our ad- 
ministrative system of filling certain inferior 
positions through the test of merit under 
the civil service law and excluding from 
the scheme great numbers of the higher 
offices, which should stand as a reward 
for meritorious service, but which in fact 
are often held as payment for service to 
the political party in power. Here the 
Government fails to take advantage of an 
opportunity to add materially to the 
strength and efficiency of the civil service. 
The effect of a practice so lacking in the 
essentials of good administration is not on 
the worker alone; the institution is the 
greatsufferer. Nolengthy argument should 
be needed to convince any intelligent per- 
son that the prospect of advancement 
through merit to the supervisory offices 
would tend to improve the quality of appli- 
eants for government employment and 
would serve as a stimulus within the service. 

The civil service law of 1883 specifies that 
positions requiring mere unskilled laborers 
and those which are filled through nomina- 
tion by the President for the confirmation 
of the Senate are not to be classified there- 
under. Most of the highersupervisory posi- 
tions in the civil service come within this 
latter class. 

The administrative offices aside from the 
cabinet which do not come within the scope 
of the civil service law, are postmasters at 
offices of the first, second and third classes; 
collectors of internal revenue, collectors of 
customs; registers, receivers and surveyors- 
general of the Land Office; surveyors, 
appraisers and naval officers in the Cus- 
toms Service; superintendents of mints, 
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assayers in mints, supervisi 
the Steamboat Inspection S 
sioners of immigration and 
assistant secretaries and hea 
of the departments at Washi 
some others. There are ap 
17,000 of these so-called presid 
tions, nearly 15,000 of which ar 
ters at offices of the first, seconc 
classes. 5 

The tendency of the Goye 
emulate the children in the pl 
wasteful. At best, the proper tr; 
administrative officer of the G 
up to the point where he may he 
ous grasp and accurate knowl 
duties is very costly. The time 
by the President in consid 
and by the Senate in debating 
ity of nominees is not to be ( 
That a large number of 
class are still linked with poli 
handicap all around. The 
of patronage privileges wo’ 
advantage even to those wh 
gard them as a valuable pe 
political appointment is a 
and not a party asset and us 
a number of disgruntled can 
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It would be no less sensib 
corporation to conduct its 
view to political rather tha 
sons than for the Governme! 
important difference betwee 
of a private corporation aj 
Government, however, is th 
of a fiscal year the corpora 
faced with a deficit it canno 
citizens of the country to mee 
tax levy. 


career as that of trained post 
lector of customs, collector of in 
nue, or the like. Why should tl 
Is the Post Office Department, | 
anything but a large busine 
whose principal business is t 
port and distribute the m 
at the lowest possible rates’ 
there not be a profession | 
which might be learned by se 
offices, just as there is a profe 
traffic manager which is leat 
ing in railroad offices? Wh 
curs in the position of postn 
win, New York, paying asa 
year, why should it not be 
the promotion of a postal en 
demonstrated his ability in 
business by his work in th 
When a vacancy occurs in 
postmaster at Bangor, Main 
fice, why should it not be 
vancement of a postmaste 
office who has proved h 
promotion? 
To carry the system to 
sion, when a vacancy occur 
of postmaster at New Yor 
fice pays $8000 a year, w 
be filled through the tre 
master at a $6000 office, su 
Washington or Buffalo? 
What has been said of 
applies with equal force 
Service, the Internal Re 
any other branch of the 
each of these departments | is n 
big enterprise to which busine 
can and should be applied. — 
Not more than 500 of the | 
masters at offices of the first, 
third classes came up from the 
It is conceded that the Presi 
right to and should select for 
his cabinet men who are 1 
sympathy with his policies 
offices require men with 
perience not obtainable 1 
establishments. It is furthe 
it would be a mistake to 
offices through promotion 
of new blood of the right kin 
side brings into the Govern 
(Continued on Pa, 
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No great business 
was ever built with- 
out high ideals. 


Healthy Sentiment in Business 


HE business transactionisinsep- lower cost than others,—they de- 
arable from its human relations. termined that their advantage should 


As well try to end the healthy, be used to build tires better than 


normal likes and dislikes of children they had been built. 
as try to keep sentiment out of A large part of the public was 
business. ¢ wooed and won to Mansfield Tires 


No great business was ever built PRES SE 


without high ideals. With heartfelt devotion and loy- 
alty these Hardware Wholesalers 
now guard the good name of Mans- 
field Tires, and take much more 
than ordinary business pride in the 
performance records they make. 


And the realization of ideals 
creates a sentiment toward them 
from which springs heartfelt devo- 
tion to them. 


The great Hardware Wholesalers 
of the country had a common ideal 
which they realized. 


This places a responsibility and 
obligation upon us to make certain 
that Mansfield Tires deliver the 
They could distribute tires at extra service expected of them. 


} es ve THE MANSFIELD TIRE @® RUBBER COMPANY, MANSFIELD, OHIO 
be Balloon Cords Truck Cords Heavy Duty Cords Regular Cords Fabric Tires 
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of Distribution is Lower—The Standard of Quality is Higher 
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Casters? Yes, every chair 
must have them. But be 
sure to get good ones— 


Bassicks. Put them on 
every piece of furniture. 
Then see how easily, how 
silently, it rolls. 


Good hardware dealers 
sell them. Good furniture 
has them. Good house- 
keepers will have none 
other. Why should they? 


Bassic 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Casters 


The BASSICK CO. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


For thirty years the leading makers of high grade 
casters for home, office, hotel, warehouse and factory 
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from private business. However, it is 
maintained that the Federal civil service 
would be improved from the top to the 
bottom if promotion of worthy subordinates 
were the rule rather than the exception. 

In his message to Congress in December, 
1924, President Coolidge said: 


“The merit system has long been recog- 
nized as the correct basis for employment 
in our civil service. I believe that first, 
second, and third class postmasters should 
be brought within the classified service by 
statute law.” 


In his message to Congress in December, 
1925, the President repeated his recom- 
mendation that postmasters be brought 
within the classified service, and extended 
the recommendation to collectors of cus- 
toms, collectors of internal revenue, and 
prohibition agents. 

Another great need is that for the correla- 
tion of personnel activities in the Federal 
| service. Standard practices are expected in 
the purchase, distribution and use of ma- 
terials or supplies in quantities. Econom- 
ical administration of personnel matters 
likewise requires standardization of prac- 
tices. 

The government business is carried on 
by numerous agencies established and 
guided by many laws, and the methods of 
dealing with employment questions by the 
several agencies are not coérdinated. 


Uniformity of Personnel Policy 


There should be a comprehensive em- 
| ployment policy based upon principles 
_ which may be carried out with reasonable 
| uniformity in all departments and estab- 
lishments. Until this is done taxpayers will 
not receive the maximum return in service 


| for that share of taxes represented by the 
civilian pay roll. A saving to the taxpay- 
_ ers of many millions of dollars annually can 
be made by means of such a definite and 
uniform policy. 

The major items upon which there should 
| be uniformity of treatment throughout the 
Federal service are classification, which 
means occupational descriptions and desig- 
nations, with equal or approximately equal 
pay scales for the same work, in the field as 
well as in Washington; assignment and 
training, that is, training on the job; in- 
creases of pay without change of assign- 
ment; promotion to higher responsibilities 
either in the establishment to which orig- 
inally appointed or by transfer to other 
establishments; reductions in pay or duties, 
and dismissals; reinstatements or reém- 
ployments; leave of absence, sanitation, 
safety and other working conditions; serv- 
ice records and statistics. 

Just as an example of the ignorance of 
the Government’s right hand as to what its 
left hand is doing in personnel matters, con- 
sider a transfer from one department to an- 
other. Under present conditions, if an em- 
ploye finds that he has about reached the 
| limit of his development in the branch in 

which he is working, and if he seeks transfer 
' to some other government establishment 
where because of 
the wider scope of 
the work the oppor- 
tunity for advance- 
ment is better, he 
has the privilege of 
scouting around to 
find a place where 
his knowledge and 
experience, gained 
largely in the gov- 
ernment service, 
would be of value. 
At the same time, 
some branch of the 
government service 
may be looking for 
just such a man. 
The Civil Service 
Commission knows 
that the vacancy is 
to be filled, because 
the appointing 
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power calls upon the commission for a certi- 
fication of eligibles to fill it, but neither the 
Civil Service Commission nor the appointing 
power knows anything about the trained 
man in the government service looking for 
a higher job, unless by accident. 

Another example is in the matter of re- 
instatement or reémployment. A person 
who has become separated from a govern- 
ment position through no deficiency of his 
own now finds difficulty in presenting his 
qualifications to the Government in case he 
seeks to reénter the service without another 
competitive examination. Experience val- 
uable to the Government might be made 
available if a systematic method were es- 
tablished of presenting the desires of former 
employes for reinstatement. 

Control over selections, promotions, de- 
motions, discharges or other rewards or 
punishments should not be surrendered by 
the head of a department or establishment 
responsible for results, but general policies 
should be adopted for the handling of per- 
sonnel, and the establishment of these 
policies should be centralized in order to 
bring about uniformity. 

No agency entirely independent of the 
departments and other establishments in 
which employes serve can successfully im- 
pose personnel policies and practices upon 
the entire service. It is believed that a co- 
ordinating board in which each department 
and independent establishment is repre- 
sented could bring about the adoption of 
well defined and workable policies which 
would result in greatly increasing the effi- 
ciency of the Government and in corre- 
spondingly reducing the expense of gov- 
ernment to the taxpayers. 

A criticism sometimes heard is that the 
operation of the civil service law and rules 
tends to prevent the dismissal of incom- 
petent employes. There is nothing in any 
law, rule or regulation that stands in the 
way of the dismissal, at the will of the head 
of the establishment, of an inefficient or 
otherwise undesirable employe of the Fed- 
eral civil service; and the head of the 
establishment is the sole judge as to what 
constitutes inefficiency or any other unde- 
sirable quality. 


Throwing Out the Deadwood 


Indifference on the part of administrative 
officers, personal friendships within the 
service, pressure from outside sometimes 
do stand in the way. Where the inefficient 
are retained the fault is not to be found in 
the law, but is chargeable to interference 
with the operation of the spirit and the 
letter of the laws enacted for the better- 
ment of the civil service. In such a large 
organization as the Federal civil service, 
doubtless there is some deadwood. This 
condition exists also in private employment. 

The removal law for the classified civil 
service provides that the person whose re- 
moval is sought “shall have notice of the 
same and of any charges preferred against 
him, and be furnished with a copy thereof, 
and also be allowed a reasonable time for 
personally answering the same in writing; 
and affidavits in support thereof; but no 


Fishermen Along the New Jersey Coast 


examination of witnesses nor ar 
hearing shall be required except | 
cretion of the officer making the 
The whole procedure must be m; 
of the records of the departmen 
concerned. 

Having complied with the pr 
the law that the accused shall ha 
ment in writing of the reasons fc 
posed removal, and having re 
statement of the accused, the 
seeks the removal of an ineff 
ploye may end the matter 
there. He is not called upon to 
case to anyone. He is accuser, 
jury. The only cases in which 
may authoritatively be questione 
in which it is charged, with offe 
that the removal is for religious | 
reasons; in either such case the 
ice Commission is authorized 
investigation. a 

Of course, there is no questior 
dismissal of employes when rec 
force become necessary. Under 
tions, those with the lowest effi 
ings must go first. x 

A law which became effecti 
1924, covering employes in the 
Columbia only, includes provi 
system of efficiency ratings tn 
jurisdiction, upon which ra 
or decreases in compensation, an 
or dismissal are to depend. 1 
system of efficiency ratings is 
difficult of accomplishment, bu 
cies of the Government charge 
execution of the law referre 
admit that it is impossible. 


Bigger and Better Tha 


It is just as much a part of a 
merit system that the unworth 
dismissed as that the worthy 
retained. 

All appointments to the class 
are made first for a period of 
which is usually six months but 
be one year by agreement hb 
Civil Service Commission and t 
ing officer. During the period o 
removal can be made at any t 
formality other than a notice i 
the reasons. If the employe is 
the end of the period of pri 
appointment automatically be 
lute; and then in case it is desire 
the employe the procedure whi 
outlined must be followed. — 

There should be a definite I 
probationers to some centré 
within a reasonable time befor 
tion of the probationary peri 
tacit thing now; no one is req 
to a central authority that 
services are or are not satisfact 
retained, it is assumed that I 
good. 

Some of the defects of the G 
employment system are so obv 
may well ask why they are n 
without more ado. The answé 
necessary authority is lacking. 
to present the various phases 0 
sion a 
from 
Some! 
ferent 
are m 
they a 

My 
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cA lovely 


Valentine is 
Jane Cowl 


SING the days of gallant knights 
and lovely ladies, it has been the 
custom for a gentleman to choose 
some charming lady as his Valentine. 


That this custom has lost none of 
its popularity is evidenced by the fact 
that Jane Cowl, beloved actress, re- 
ceives hundreds of Greeting Cards on 
St. Valentine’s Day from heradmirers. 


From all over America they come, these 
Valentines — proving that Romance is 
not dead, in this hustling commercial age, 
and that deep down in our hearts is just 
as much sentiment, and just as much de- 
sire to express it, as in the good old days 
when every gallant picked some lovely 
lady for his Valentine, and paid homage 
to her on the merry Saint’s day. 


What a delightful custom! And how 
fitting that we should send Valentines— 
not only to our friends and relatives, and, 
of course, to the children—but to those 
we admire—the writers, the artists, the 
actors, the singers, the musicians, all who 
have given us happiness and inspiration 
through their artistry, and to whom we 
surely owe some debt of gratitude. 


In fact, it has become an accepted tenet 
of the social creed to use Greeting Cards 
regularly in the countless little amenities 
of life which require the expression of 
sentiment, and which so many of us neg- 
lect because we don’t know how to do 
just the correct thing. 


We have prepared a book which gives 
authoritative information on these points 
of etiquette—and which, in addition, in- 
cludes fifteen pages for lists, arranged 
most conveniently. It is sponsored by 
Anne Rittenhouse, the well-known social 
arbiter. Send 25c for a copy. The Greeting 
Card Association, 354 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Scatter Sunshine 
with Greeting Cards 


The Greeting Card Association 
354 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Enclosed is 25c. Please send me, prepaid, ''The 
Etiquette of Greeting Cards.” 
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THE BEAUTY AND THE BEAST 


‘em. I threw it out of my window, up 
there on the seventh floor, when I came in 
this afternoon.” 

He was stunned for a moment, then sur- 
mised, with a hollow laugh: ‘‘ You aimed 
at the cacti because they resembled me?” 

“To tell the truth, I aimed at the swim- 
ming pool.” 

She was adorable as she made this con- 
fession. Her face was a luminous little 
moon in the night. Her whole person was 
an irreplaceable treasure, complicated and 
complete; she seemed the living epitome 
of the sweet spring night. They were alone 
in the cactus garden, whose spiky foliage 
was budding with queer blossoms. A 
strain of jazz came to them from the 
hotel—and she was against his breast, held 
tight and holding him tight, weeping, 
smiling hungrily as he covered her face 
with kisses. Helen of Troy must have 
looked like this in the arms of Paris; no, 
Helen could never have been so beautiful! 

“Oh, darling, we must never, never 
quarrel!” 

“Never, never, never! 
be different now.” 

“You'll find your ring in your wrist bag.” 

“And we'll find my precious Clinical 
Electrocardiography before I go in.” 

“‘Good Lord, how I love you! 
Lord, how I adore you!” 

“And how I worship you. Oh, kiss me 
again!” 


Everything will 


Good 


II 


FTER luxuriating in such a scene as 
that Claire Tamborlayne would feel 
remorseful. She would remember that 
even her firm intention of getting the 
divorce did not justify as many kisses as 
those that she had invited in the cactus 
garden. In fact, as she observed to Doctor 
Delliver, they really had no right to kiss 
each other at all. Such was her moral 
sense the morning after. 

“Yes,’’ she would tell him, ‘“‘there’s 
something quite mid-Victorian about me. 
Think of your luck, to be getting in these 
days such an old-fashioned wife!’’ 

Then she would declare that they must 
not meet again except in public. For exam- 
ple, there was Vesty’s, the confectioner’s 
on Seventh Street. 

At four in the afternoon, passing be- 
tween the glass cases full of bonbons, Rufus 
Delliver would walk to the rear of Vesty’s 
shop, where the glazed tops of the tables 
shone amid many mirrors. And presently 
Claire would saunter in, and put on a look 
of surprise, and exclaim, ‘‘Fancy finding 
you here!” The little waitresses in their 
little white aprons knew that comedy by 
heart. 

One balmy Friday afternoon she arrived 
precisely on the dot—an unusual circum- 
stance. Moreover, she looked uncertain of 
herself. 

This could not have been on account of 
her appearance, for all the women in sight 
were regarding her enviously. She had on 
a short-sleeved suit of creamy flannel, a 
creamy visored hat of Bangkok straw, and 
gloves and shoes to match. At the point 
of her V-shaped collar she had pinned a 
yellow rose. From her wrist dangled the 
brown-and-yellow beaded bag of romantic 
memory. 

She was preoccupied. She did not ask 
about Mrs. Brederode’s aneurism or Mrs. 
Cortinett’s tachycardia. Every now and 
then she stole a furtive glance at the 
fashionable and handsome specialist in 
hearts. 

At last, fortified with green tea, she 
decided on perfect frankness. 

““Weren’t you lunching at the Giltmore 
today?”’ she began. 

“Yes, I was, for a change. 
were you?”’ 

“T thought you saw me,” she murmured, 
“‘when you passed through the galleria.” 

Once more Rufus Delliver felt a stir 
round his solar plexus—that ominous thrill 
which he had not experienced for a week. 


And where 
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His lips moved, but made no sound. He 
wet his whistle with tea, assumed a ghastly 
air of solicitude, and uttered: 

‘“‘T hope you weren’t sitting there alone.” 

Her ivory-tinted face became soft and 
appealing. Her luscious painted lips looked 
very ingenuous as she faltered: 

“Now, Rufus, I want to tell you every- 
thing in my life; and this was really noth- 
ing. I can’t bear to keep these trifles from 
you; and yet when I confide in you, you 
treat me abominably. I just happened to 
be sitting there with an old man—a dis- 
gusting old man—whom I couldn’t help 
seeing once.” 

Doctor Delliver finished his tea and 
slammed the cup down on the saucer. His 
head was congested with blood. He was 
sure that his eyeballs were bulging out of 
their sockets. He was telling himself, 
“No more violence! I shall lose her forever 
if that happens again. I must be philo- 
sophical.”’ 

He inquired hoarsely, “‘ How old was this 
old man?” 

“Oh, ages! He must be forty-five if he’s 
a day. A dreadful old man, a notorious 
person!’’ she exclaimed, with a dramatic 
look and a shudder. ‘‘Even Mortimer for- 
bade him the house long ago, in New York; 
and mother would simply die if she knew 
that he was still pursuing me. But he 
came all the way across the continent 
because, poor thing, he loves me with the 
only decent and innocent love of his life. 
That’s what he told me today. His voice 
was trembling with the pathos of it. He 
moaned, ‘I’ve had a noisome career. I’ve 
put myself beyond the pale, with all my 
goings-on. But you, little girl, are my 
white star, shining far overhead as I lie 
in my abyss.’ He cried too. It was terri- 
bly pathetic. Of course, he knew there was 
no hope for him. I came there to the 
galleria, just for a second, to say good-by to 
him forever and to give him some roses.”’ 

“To give him some roses!’’ ejaculated 
Rufus, flabbergasted. ‘‘And why the 
roses?’ he cried. 

“T don’t know.” Her violet eyes were 
wide open in astonishment at herself. ‘It 
was a sudden impulse because I was sorry 
for him. You know it was sad, Rufus.” 

“And this is one of them?”’ he asked, 
pointing at the yellow rose on her dress. 

She glanced down at the blossom, made 
her lips quiver and protested: 

“Tt means nothing. It matched my 
dress. I'll take it off.”’ 

“No, leave it there. It becomes you. 
It is appropriate on you.” 

Grossly misunderstood, hurt in her 
finest sensibilities, she lowered her black, 
unnaturally long lashes. Her bosom hope- 
lessly heaved once or twice under the 
creamy flannel. And Doctor Delliver’s 
solar plexus was quivering horribly. Little 
thrills ran out from it clear to his fingers 
and toes. 

Her face, the teacups, all his surround- 
ings took on a reddish tinge. But he still 
had sense enough to keep fast hold of the 
thought, ‘If I let myself go, this time I 
shall surely lose her.” 

“Naturally,” he bawled all at once, in 
the tone of a man shouting into a barrel, 
“you didn’t have lunch with your aged 
admirer?” 

“Don’t talk so loud,” she whispered 
despairingly. ‘‘That woman behind you is 
listening to us.” 

“IT care no more for her,’’ he rumbled, 
“than if she were a poodle sitting on a 
chair. Naturally, I repeat, you didn’t have 
lunch with him?” 

“TI should say not!” the distracted 
beauty replied in a reassuring hiss. ‘‘Noth- 
ing but a cup of chocolate and some toast 
Melba and a Spanish omelet.” 

Rufus Delliver was silent. He had used 
his big guns on so many lesser occasions 
that now he sat disarmed before the enor- 
mity of the woman’s impudence. -And 
sitting so, he wondered how he could ever 


have been fond of her, who wz 
and fickle, who could not rig 
any sentimental escapade, wh'y 
his noble love to luxuriate ij, 
hypocritical compliments. Fal|_ 
the core, that’s what she wa; 
weary of her lovely shamelessn 

She flinched when he said, ig 
vicious politeness, that he had 
to his office. 

“And I’m sure,” he predictec’* 
can find some exciting way tip; 
time till your dinner.” P 

At this she began in a great h 
on her cream-colored gloves.  }¢ 
out that she was sorry for havi; 
him. She ought not to intru | 
time like this. Perceiving a sii) 
on his lips, she seemed ready i } 
weeping. She recovered heroal 
averred that, as a matter of fe:, 
had something to do. She Ww 
the first of a course of lectur| 
had seen advertised—a doze 
in French, on Indo-Chinese rt 
were to be given by a French pf 
was he, maybe, a Belgian?) 5. 
any rate, was Monsieur de t. 
d’Angély, and he was to len 
office building on Figueroa Strit. 

“Tt’s only a step,” she ah 
ly, “‘and I shall be just in time’ 

Doctor Delliver, feeling like 
ton, rose, bowed and offered th 

“T trust that you may find ip 
St.-Jacques d’Angély not 7 


preoccupied with the art of Lic 
“Well, if it’s all right for yorx 
up your French on the chai 
Destouches, I don’t see why | 
sharpen up mine on Monsieur d¢t 
d’Angély.” 
Giving him a blind stare (; 
hurried out to the street. It 1 
as good a last word as any. 
He had a conviction of fil 
many pleasant, habitual thingy 
with. Yes, this time, it appear, 
really parted forever, and witlu 
He took some pride in that. 0 
had behaved in a stately, ke 
way. That would be her last ip 
him—haughtiness, imperturb)i 
calm contempt of a superior sil 
wearied of her folly. He err 
Vesty’s without paying his bi 
slowly back to his office throu; ' 
sunshine, thinking of all . 
which he was going to fill the p 
his life. 
In the reception room he » 
Destouches finishing her me A 
had let down the jalousies agi 
clining sun; the place was cl 
heat of the sidewalk. Raisil 
fascinatingly feline countenan 
typewriter, she inspected her a 
There was something chan} 
in their relationship. Doct) 
without understanding why, 
t 

t 


now, when they were alone 
air about them was charged 
and subtle forces, or possibl | 
those unuttered words which e 
had never thought of speaking 
He closed the door, leaned all 
gazed at the mauve-clad slim ¢! 
sailles, with her slanting blond) 
ought to know a lot, he reflect! 
an air of secret knowledge. 
doubtedly deep, the demure 
touches. He did not know 1¥ 
he was as he stood there, hc 
the look in his eyes. 3 
A light flashed in the gra, 
Destouches. oh 
“Look here,” he said, “ 
America and you’ve lived 
the women of the two co 
see any difference? For ir 
women in the French novel: 
know exactly how to mak 
clear——” a 
_, (Continued on? 
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ternational reputation have praised this truly remarkable 


EADING American and European automotive engineers of in- 
Ce automobile in most enthusiastic terms. 


Did not ethical reasons forbid the publication of their names, we 
would have need to do little more than print their testimony in 
order to gain as many buyers for The NEW STUTZ as our pro- 
duction capacity could care for. 


_ Wherever prominent automotive men come together, the 
talk is of The NEW STUTZ. In every forward-looking 
automobile producing organization its advanced 
design and improved features are being 
iven earnest consideration. For in The 


NEW STUTZ, the seers of the industry 
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Jen years ahead 
: of 1925 


It has a much lower center of gravity, giving greater safety and 
improved roadability; it has a vibrationless motor—the ultimate 
goal of engineers since the day of the first “one-lunger”; its motor, 
its rear axle, and its other gears are noiseless—made so by the 
adoption of advanced design; its worm-drive rear axle improves 
with use—it is quiet, new and old; the worm and gear, adequately 
lubricated, are guaranteed by us for two years; its new principle 
of braking design is more efficient; its chassis oiling sys- 
tem is automatically self-lubricating. 


Its other refinements, conveniences, and improvements 
are too numerous for listing here. In a word, nothing 
has been omitted, nothing has been 
neglected that would add to the safety, 
comfort, and dependability of The 


recognize the automobile of the future. 


Foremost technical writers, prominent 
chief engineers and high officials of parts- 
nanufacturing companies made appli- 
gation for the firsts NEW STUTZ cars 


wailable, for their personal ownership. 
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All this because The NEW SVUTZ, 
while accepting nothing untried, nothing 
’xperimental, is the most advanced, the 
‘ostimproved automobile of the decade. 
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Body five inches nearer the ground 
—yet providing full road clearance and headroom 


Radically lowered center of gravity 
—giving greater safety, comfort and roadability 


Quiet, long-lived, worm-drive rear axle 
—permitting lowered body; it improves with use 


90 H.P. motor; with overhead camshaft 
—novel design; smooth, flexible, vibrationless 


New non-leaking hydrostatic brakes 
—inherently equalized; quick-acting and positive 


Six body styles, designed and constructed under the supervision of 
Brewster of New York. All closed bodies automatically ventilated. 


NEW. SEUTZ 
You are urged to see The NEW STUTZ 


at your local automobile show, or at 
the showroom of your local dealer. 
Only by actually seeing this truly ad- 
vanced automobile can you put your- 
self abreast of the day and qualify 
yourself to judge motor cars by this 
new standard now established. 


STUTZ MOTOR CAR CO. 
OF AMERICA, Inc. 


Indianapolis 
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BUILT TO LAST A BUSINESS LIFETIME | 


necessary 
than your 


MOKRor: | 


ROE 


HicH SPEED 
ADDING-CALCULATOR 


ONCE your income takes 
the form of cash it is promptly 
placed in the bank, but what pro- 
tects the income that is still in the 
form of figures? Every figure you 
handle represents money. Every 
calculation offers risk of loss. 


Are your calculations fully 
protected against errors, fatigue 
and the thief of time? 


They will be when handled 
with the Monroe High Speed 
Adding-Calculator. You will get 
first-time accuracy with lightning 
speed,—on additions and calcula- 
tions of all kinds,—month in and 
month out. And any one in your 
office, with a Monroe, can give you 
these results. 


YOU OWE YOUR BUSINESS 
THIS FREE TRIAL 


So that you may see how 
the Monroe affords you this protec- 


tion, learn its usefulness and have 
its time and money-saving value 
demonstrated on your own work, 
we shall be glad to have a Monroe 
Man in your locality place -a 
machine with you for free trial. 
Simply write us that you want the 
proof. The Monroe itself will do 
the rest. 


MONROE CALCULATING 
MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


General Offices: Orange, N. J. 


Monroe Machines and Service are available in 
All Principal Cities of the U. S., Canada, Great 
Britain, Europe and throughout the World 
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A DEVELOPMENT OF 50 YEARS 
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(Continued from Page 58) 

Miss Destouches did not even blink. 
She permitted herself a small shrug before 
rejoining: 

“The women of a given class are the 
same everywhere today.” She weighed 
his reaction to that speech, then continued, 
“1 think you mean morally?” He was 
surprised at her perspicacity. Her clair- 
voyance increased. 

She protested, with a kind smile: ‘‘Did 
you suppose that there was any geograph- 
ical superiority of feminine morals today? 
But I know what the trouble is. You have 
read some French novels full of the word 
‘rendezvous’—full of the sentiment, ‘I am 
going to deceive him out of spite, to'be re- 
venged on him.’ Because you have not 
seen this in American novels you have said 
to yourself, ‘That is French exclusively.’ 
Or, ‘That is European.’ You have not real- 
ized that nowadays it is merely feminine, 
though perhaps still within the limits of 
certain classes only. It is feminine because 
it is instinctive; and women, as you must 
know, are so very largely instinct.” 

She was still looking at him fixedly, but 
with a new expression in her eyes—softer, 
more submissive. 

“And being a woman,” she breathed, 
still more melodiously, ‘I understand so 
well how a woman of any race, of almost 
any class, irritated beyond endurance by 
some man’s jealousy””—she glanced down 


| at the pink pearl on her left hand—‘‘ might 


say to herself, ‘I will revenge myself by 
giving him, at last, a cause for that jeal- 
ousy.’ And specially if the other whom I 
had in mind were so congenial, so unutter- 
ably thrilling even at arm’s length, that at 
his first kiss I should be sure to forget for- 
ever everything but him.” 

Her faint and musical voice died away 
in her throat. She lowered her submissive 
gaze toward the typewriter. And no place 
could have been more quiet than the silent 


| reception room on this languid spring 
| afternoon, shaded from the sunshine, per- 
vaded with a subtle: perfume. There was 


not even the ticking of a clock. There was 
nothing but the rapid beating of hearts. 

He roused himself with a jerk and said, 
in English, although he employed Miss 
Destouches especially to keep up his 
French, “Thank youso much. You’ve made 
it all very clear.” 

He went out quickly into the corridor. 

““Whew!”’ he exclaimed, as he set out 
by Grand Street toward Seventh. 

He was touched by regret at the thought 
that he was losing Miss Destouches. She 
was just the sort of secretary for a fashion- 
able doctor, so smart, so suave, SO exoti- 
eally striking. All the patients hated her 
flawless mauve toilets, hated her ash-blond 
tresses, which probably reached to her 
knees; hated her abnormally narrow hands 
and her abnormally narrow feet, arching 
out of gray suede. They hated her, but she 
fascinated them; for she looked as if she 
might be descended from Diane de Poitiers, 
or Agnés Sorel, or Madame de Beaupertuys. 
And now he would have to give up the 
practice of French. 

Poor Miss Destouches! 
was for her! 

He turned west on Seventh Street, 
toward the club, and toward Figueroa 
Street, and toward the Business University 
Building, where one Monsieur de St.- 
Jacques d’Angély was giving a lecture on 
Indo-Chinese art. 

There was a fishy look about that 
matter. Suppose, instead of being a lec- 
ture, this was arendezvous? Suppose ASS 
Jacques d’Angély”’ was a name behind 
which was hiding, for instance, that aged 
roué of forty-five to whom she had given 
the roses. Indo-Chinese art, indeed! The 
whole thing was a cynical hoax! 

Forthwith, all the pretty ladies on Sev- 
enth Street—the Fifth Avenue of Los 
Angeles—saw a long-legged, reddish-haired 
man, whose clothes had come from Lon- 
don, forging, westward at a tremendous 
gait, his face distorted by malignant exul- 
tation. Striding into the building she had 
named, he confronted the elevator man. 


How sorry he 
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“ Monsieur de St.-Jacques d’Angély?” 

“Say it again, boss.” 

Doctor Delliver did so. 

“T getcha,” said the elevator man. “You 
want the frog with the beard. Room 310. 
He ain’t only just moved in.” 

The elevator ascended. Rufus Delliver 
muttered, “He ain’t only just moved in, 
eh?”’ 

“Yeh, since yestiday. You're the second 
party that’s been to see him this afternoon, 
or I’d ’a’ forgot where he was.” 

“Ah,” Rufus growled, “the second 
party, eh?” 

“Yeh, a lady went up.” 

“What? Only one lady for the lecture 
that he’s supposed to be giving?” 

“So that’s the gag, is it? Well, if he’s 
givin’ a letcher, he’s givin’ it all to her; 
that’s what I got to say.” 

She was here, in this building, meeting a 
man alone! He walked down the corridor 
on bending legs, to the door marked only 
with the numerals ‘‘310.” He stood star- 
ing at this door, the ground-glass panel of 
which seemed exceptionally dark. And 
after a moment, in the silence of the corri- 
dor, he heard, behind the door, a low, unc- 
tuous mumbling—a bass voice that seemed 
to be pleading in heavy yet lyrical accents. 

Doctor Delliver felt as if he were going 
insane from this frightful injury to his 
egotism. Should he smash in the door— 
confront them with a hideous laugh of 
triumph? 

No; let calmness rule. There was no 
logical reason for such violence, since he 
was through with her. He would wait till 
she emerged and face her then. He would 
be superbly derisive, full master of himself. 

So the fashionable physician, respected 
by innumerable ladies whose hearts were 
troubling them, retired to the end of the 
corridor, where he leaned against the wall 
to keep from falling down. What thoughts 
flowed through his mind! What waves of 
chagrin and grief rolled over him! Now 
and then somebody passed him with an in- 
different glance, unaware of his torments. 
Then the corridor was deserted again, like 
the bleak corridor in an inferno. 

Of a sudden he saw that the door of 310 
was open. She was standing in the door- 
way, as exquisite as ever. Beyond her 
loomed a big burly man with a pear- 
shaped face, a hooked nose, and the long, 
curly, midnight beard of an Assyrian king. 
He was bowing to her with a melancholy 
grace and she was smiling at him in wistful 
sympathy. So sweet, so excessively sweet, 
so excruciatingly sweet a smile was that 
which she bestowed on the inky Assyrian 
beard! Rufus Delliver had never seen that 
smile. He seemed to perceive in Claire 
Tamborlayne a stranger. 

The door came shut. The beard had 
retired to its lair. She was approaching, 
raven-haired, ivory-tinted, serene and con- 
scienceless, like a grande amoureuse from 
the pages of a French novel. The rose was 
gone from her dress. 

She saw Rufus Delliver. She stood still. 
She laughed outright. With a terrible 
calmness he accused her: 

‘Where is your yellow rose?”’ 

“T threw it away in the street after I 
left you,” she rejoined, her lips hardly 
moving; and he saw that her lips had some- 
how lost their paint. 

Contemptuously he called her attention 
to this. She seemed thunderstruck, gave a 
jump of indignation and burst out at him: 

“You are unbearable with your insulting 
innuendoes! What have I ever done, to 
be dogged and persecuted by a man like 
you? You have a positively fiendish mind. 
It’s because you’re wicked yourself. To be 
suspicious of that poor man in there——”’ 

“The lecturer on Indo-Chinese art, with 
his audience of one!” — 

“Ts it my fault that nobody else showed 
up? ” 


little feet and wailed: 

“Because of the lantern s 

At this point the door of 31 
Monsieur de St.-Jacques d 
mincing down the corridor | 
deflated balloon cut loose from its\ 
His pear-shaped visage looked j 
anxious where it emerged from 1 
He was holding out in his hanj 
brown-and-yellow wrist bag. — 

“Votre sac-d-main, mada J 
in that unctuous bass. The same 
the invaluable wrist bag, the ba 
to leave behind! There was a sr 
sion in Doctor Delliver’s skull; 9} 
wholly by a subconscious impul, 
three shocking deeds. 

First, he punched Monsieu. 
Jacques d’Angély in the waistlii, 
the genuineness of his embonpi 
ond, he gave the beard a tug, 1: 
if it was real. Third, he caug 
the hooked nose and tweaked it 

The expert on Indo-Chinese ¢, 
a squawk, fled, hurled himsel, 
room and locked the door. Ruf) 
made a bow to Claire Tambor!) 
frozen in a trancelike diskslief) 
with her mouth wide open. 

‘Adieu, madame,” said the ti 
champion of his own self-respect 
you to woman’s immemorial 
solacing of the wounded.” | 

This time, she could think of m! 
in reply. | 

Doctor Delliver stalked dowr; 
felt strong, virile, stern. His bi 
harder to him than formerly, an| 
with a keener, more dangerous| 
sense of haughty vigor lasted un! 
into bed that night. Then, hour! 
he lay awake. He welcomed the 
wide eyes. 

He ate breakfast in his roo 
seedy, weak, much older the 
spiritually flattened, suicidal. 
from the thought of listening 
to his patients. At nine o’clc 
phoned to the office. 

“J shall not be in till Mo 
Destouches. Let Miss O’Da) 
Shane go home; cancel all t: 
ments and give yourself a holid 

After a moment he heard th 
voice: 
“JT was going to tell you, dc 
have the offer of another s 
situation”—the faint voice 
pired— “which I don’t think 
decline.” - | 

“My dear Miss Destouches 
your benefit, you may go at 
Shane or Miss O’Day can tr 
your desk. And I shall take 
sending round to you this mor 
for an extra month’s salary.” 

“Ah, you are too kind,” the 
in a despairing sort of threnod 

see her, with his mind’s eye, 
the telephone, her lips close to 
“And I hope, doctor——" 

“Yes, a thousand thanks, 2 
to you. And if you need any $ 
mendation ; 

“Ah, well, I 
for that.’ 

“Thats sunues 
recommendation.” __ 

The wire clicked and was $ 
would miss her slim, classie fig 
coifed in pale sunlight, her J 
had, like herself, a secret t 
But perhaps above all he we 
secret thoughts, hovering ab 
an unprecipitated danger, | 
might have succumbed—bé 
after all—had he not conti 
that unworthy Claire Tambo! 


” g | 
shan’t have 4 


for you 3 


He loafed round the clu 
‘ asomnambulist. At two 0 lo 
to pick at some food. W. ( 


he was called to the telephon¢ 

“Yes?” he said, steeling his 
the onset of her devastatin: 
her voice was cold, rem¢ 
like. (Continued on 
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Performance will prove to you that Olds- 
mobile is built to deliver satisfaction, 
and that nothing has been sacrificed to 
achieve the lure of a low price. 


Low price may attract you, but it is only 
when you drive an Oldsmobile Six that 
you can realize how far an automobile so 
moderately priced can exceed your expec- 
tations. 


No doubt the beauty of Oldsmobile has 
already won your admiring approval; but 
not until you actually sit at the wheel— 
try it on the hills—dart in and out of traf- 
fic, can you have any idea of Oldsmobile’s 
performance. 


Contrast this Oldsmobile performance with 
any car you know. Check its acceleration, 
its smoothness, power, flexibility and com- 
fort. Then you will agree with thousands 
of others that Oldsmobile performance 
_ lifts it far above its price class. 
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End the 
Heating 
Nuisance 
Completely! 


Choose A Clock 
Thermostat 


Unless there’s a heat regula- 
tor in your home, you can’t 
possibly keep the temperature 
uniform, nor can you elimi- 
nate fuel waste. Puta stop to 
this waste and end the heat- 
ing nuisance by installing a 
heat regulator at once. But 
don’t buy only half a regu- 
lator. Get complete auto- 
matic control by choosing the 
clock-equipped Minneapolis. 
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INNEAPOLIS 
HEAT REGULATOR 


oT COAL~GAS~OIL | 
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does far more than keep the 
temperature uniform. The 
clock shuts down the fire at 
night, and starts it up early 
in the morning so the rooms 
are warm to dress in. It costs 
less to be comfortable. than 
to be without the Minne- 
apolis. Millions of dollars’ 
worth of fuel — coal, gas, oil 
—will be saved this winter 
by Minneapolis users. 


Dependable for 40 Years 


When you purchase the Minne- 
apolis you are buying a depend- 
able, long-life service. The Minne- 
apolis is equally successful on all 
types of heating plants. It’s the 
original automatic heat regulator, 
invented 40 years ago. Insist on 
the time-proved Minneapolis— 
clock equipped! 


Mail the Coupon for free booklet. 


Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co., (Est. 1885) 
2803 Fourth Ave. So.,— Minneapolis, Minn. 
Please send me your free booklet, “‘The Proper 
Operation of the Home Heating Plant’’, and full 
information on the subject of automatic heat 
control. 1 have checked the kind of fuel I am 


now using or have under consideration. 


Coal— Oil— Gas— District Steam— 
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(Continued from Page 60) 
“T hate calling you up, Rufus; but I’m 
leaving with mother for New York to- 
morrow morning; and here’s your ring and 
your Clinical Blectrocardiography, and I’d 
like to return them.” 
“To New York, you say?” 
“Yes. Mother’s so delighted! Perhaps 
I’d better hand them to you myself. Please 
don’t misunderstand me. My feeling for 
you is quite dead and our little affair is 
over. I don’t want you to try for a recon- 
ciliation.” 
“T assure you that I won’t.” 
“That relieves me very much. Then 
suppose you drive out Wilshire Boulevard. 
I'll be walking beyond the hotel on your 
side of the street. You need only stop 
long enough for me to toss the things into 
your car. In half an hour, say?” 
So in half an hour he drew up by the curb 
beside his ex-fiancée. 
As though to give him a full idea of what 
he had lost, she wore an amber frock of silk 
erépe striped with various other colors and 
heavily folded in front. Over this confec- 
tion she had a full-sleeved coat of serge, 
burnt umber in its hue. A small burnt- 
umber hat was jammed down over her 
ears; her neck was encircled by a strand of 
topazes cut into many facets. This choice 
of colors permitted her to carry the brown- 
and-yellow beaded bag of destiny. But she 
was not silly enough to be wearing a flower. 

With both hands, incased in gloves of 
amber kid, she proffered a package tied up 
in white tissue paper. 

“The ring’s inside somewhere,” she in- 
formed him carelessly. ‘‘Don’t look at me; 
I look terribly today. After all, why 
shouldn’t you? It’s merely that I’ve been 
ile 

It was true that she had under her mag- 
ical eyes two faint purplish streaks. 

““What’s been the matter?” 

“Oh, nothing but indigestion—of nervous 
origin. My doctor”—she stole an inquisi- 
tive look at him—‘‘told me not to eat a 
single thing today, but to get the air. So 
that’s why I’m here—waiting for a taxi to. 
| come along; for I’m too weak to get the air 
by walking.” 

She smiled pathetically, drooping like a 
tired flower, resting her dainty hand 
against the side of the car. 

“You'd better get in here before you fall 
down on the street.’ 

‘Perhaps I had,” she assented faintly. 
“T don’t think I could possibly walk back 
to the hotel. And a lot of men have been 
slowing up and tooting their horns at me. 
Oh, how I hate men!” 

He was driving fast out Wilshire Boule- 
vard. 

“So you're going back to Mortimer, 
hey?” 

“Yes, it appears to be for the best. I'll 
hardly ever see him anyway. But I’m not 
sorry to have come to Los Angeles. I’ve 
learned a lot here. . You don’t look 
very well to me, Rufus. Did you get drunk 
last night?”’ 

“Not likely!” he retorted, nearly shay- 
ing the side off a bus. “I'll leave that to 
your rediscovered affinity in New York.” 

He drove for a while at forty miles an 
hour. 

“This is so much more pleasant,” she 
mused, ‘‘now that we’re no longer in love 
with each other. Everything is so calm and 
uneventful now. I could never have mar- 
ried you, poor dear! Imagine what it would 
have been!” 

“Yes,” he rejoined—at forty-five miles 
an hour, “it’s lucky we woke up in time.” 

“Tt seems very close in this car. I hope 
I’m not going to faint.” 

“Tt’s because of your perfume,” he flung 
at her with an unanticipated outburst of 
indignation. ‘‘ You must have taken a bath 
in it this morning.” 

“Bath, indeed! I just put one drop way 
down the neck of my frock.” 

He made the car do fifty miles an hour. 
They turned, on two wheels, into San 
Vicente Boulevard, which runs westward 
to the ocean. Under the turquoise sky, the 


, 
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plain, dotted all over with small bright 
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houses, stretched back to the green villa- 
speckled foothills, beyond which the moun- 
tains rose up in amethyst and gold. Ahead, 
above the still-invisible sea, hung a rose- 
madder haziness, where a fog was gathering. 

“Oh,” Claire Tamborlayne cried, smack- 
ing her hands together, ‘‘I haven’t told you 
a word about the fire!”’ 

She began excitedly: 

“You see, when I got up this morning I 
was kind of shaky. Mother was downstairs 
seeing about the tickets to New York, and 
I was lying on the chaise longue with my 
nervous indigestion. And all at once I said 
to myself, ‘I’m through with love forever, 
and all its souvenirs.’ So I got a big tin 
cracker box and put it in the bathtub and 
began to burn up those skimpy, stilted, half 
dozen notes that you had written me. And 
when I’d burned them I decided to make a 
clean sweep. So I got out all the other love 
letters that I had kicking around—I mean, 
from other men; yes, from all the other 
men who’d loved me—in nice, neat bundles, 
each bundle tied up with a different-colored 
ribbon so that I could tell which was 
which.” 

“Many bundles?” Rufus Delliver mut- 
tered weakly. : 

“Oh, lots of them! And some of them 
very thick ones. Well, so I started to burn 
them all in the big tin cracker box. And I 
piled them in and piled them in, ruthlessly — 
and suddenly the blaze was roaring clear up 
to the ceiling! And all the bath towels 
burned up! And when I turned on the 
water, the bathtub cracked in two; and 
smoke and millions of black specks poured 
out of the windows, and I ran into the cor- 
ridor screaming for help. And all the people 
crashed out of their rooms in whatever they 
had on. And one woman, who had been 
taking her bath, came out wearing her bath 
mat. In fact, the whole business was simply 
unspeakable; and I already ill with nervous 
indigestion. Oh, Rufie, if only you could 
have been there with me in that frenzy of 
excitement! But every last letter was con- 
sumed to ashes. So now I’m through with 
love and all its tokens.” 

She began to laugh wildly. 

“Calm yourself!” he commanded. 

“Pooh! You’d be flighty, too, if you 
were starving to death.” 

With a twist of the wheel he brought the 
car round in front of a pleasant-looking 
cottage set back from the boulevard. On 
the smooth lawn, which was divided by a 


PHOTO. FROM C, A. HAYES 
Sol Duc Falls on Soleduck River, Olympic 
National Forest, Washington 


pathway of flat stones, a sign stoc 
nouncing: 
THE GILDED SCONB 

LUNCHEONS, TEAS, DINNE 


“This afternoon,’ Doctor Del! 
“you are under my professional ¢ 
are coming in here to eat a lot ¢ 
think I could eat some myself.” 

He propelled her across the law: 
the Gilded Scone. It looked like 
room in a nice little country hou 
were old-fashioned tables and 
ranged as if for a card party, ga; 
at the windows, proper pictur 
walls, and a large stone fireplacey 
on the mantelpiece, and two so 
up, one on each side of the heart 
demure little girl with velvety b 
came out from behind a screen t 
them. And there was not a soul 
of refreshments, because lunch 
passed, and it was not yet teati 
sat down on one of the sofas | 
fireplace. | 

“What time does your train 
morrow?” 

‘“‘Bleven in the morning.” 

‘“‘T must send yousome flowers 

“That’s like you, Rufus. Y 
have been so considerate.” 

‘“‘T suppose he knows you're co 
to him?” 

“No; I thought it would be 
surprise him.” 

“Yes, with his famous sense of 
doubt he’ll be able to appreciate’ 

She had stripped off her gloves: 
had appeared like an unpreced 
nomenon, plump and fresh, tl 
nails filled with white. She had 
hat aside; her blue-black hair w: 
for the last time, newly shingle 
curled, the heavy bang all lu 
alive. Her black eyebrows seem 
been arched by the finest brush 
or someone. Her gemlike ro 
vivid against the pallor of her 
parted, no doubt in anticipatic 
And the breath of this poor gi 
eaten nothing all day was la 
slightly feverish strangeness, W 
found entrancing because it w 
that ever-varying miracle calle 

“And so,” he said, with his ] 
boots, ‘‘it’s here that we say g 

“Yes, let’s say our good-bys | 

They joined their handsin a fi 
clasp. Their fingers twined t 
though impelled by an indepen 
gence greater than their own. 1 
toward each other on the sofa 
empty hearth; and Claire surre 
self to his kiss. 

“Oh, darling, we ought neve 
like this!”’ 

‘Oh, darling, how you mad 
this time!”’ 

“‘That’s over now forever. _ 
your ring on your finger. Wea 
while we’re here.”’ 

“Yes, while we’re eating. } 
ever know vs 

And just as he was slipping © 
the ring of the square emeral 
opened, and in the doorway ap. 
Destouches and Monsieur de 
d’Angély, at large on their holi 

The intruders perceived the 
the sofa. They looked at each ¢ 
Then they looked at the floor 
ing. They seemed to be sayil 
selves, ‘‘This can’t possibly be 
The door came shut and they ¥ 

“Oh, Rufie,” Claire gurgled 
sublime when you pulled his 
champion! My hero! I thinkl 
loved till then.”’ She hurled | 
into his arms. ‘‘ How I worshij 


she cried. ¢ 
“And I'll deserve it,” Ru 
vowed, ‘‘ by never being cruel te 
She reflected on this. She hi 
smile against his collar. Her v 
she objected innocently: 
“But the way we’re situatec 
quarrel, what moral right wot 
these unbridled reconciliati 


IE spring of 1923 Mrs. Bond, of Park 
', wore one of the first of the new tail- 
» be seen in New York... . In 1924 
lored suit swept the country. But Mrs. 
‘as wearing, in 1924, the new ensemble 
ching frock and coat. Later it domi- 
he mode of 1925. . . . What is Mrs. 
veating now? Well, you may be sure 
hatever it is, it will later be sold by 
S, to millions. 

Mrs. Bond is one of the key-people of 
lntty. She belongs to that group of 
' 00,000 men and women who influence, 
Itked degree, the communities in which 
ve. They have the leisure and the 
to cultivate the decorative side of life. 
tiginate new activities. They develop 
‘terests. And their example is noted 
‘lout our social fabric. 


| 


| 
| 


i | | 


This is the section of the public that plays 
an important part in determining today what 
we shall wear, eat, play or ride in tomorrow. 
They sponsor a fashion, they find new places 
of amusement, and sooner or later the world 
follows. For fashions in clothes, styles in 
decoration, and accepted changes in manners 
or customs begin in this social stratum. New 
and pleasanter ways of living originate among 
these people, to be modified later as they are 
adopted by the public. 
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So heavy is the demand upon their time 
and wealth that such people are almost inac- 
cessible. Solicitors, representatives and 
salesmen seldom see them. 

But the daily newspaper, carefully folded, 
appears regularly on their library tables. And the 
postman with the magazines has the entree even to 
the greatest houses. 

The advertiser who wishes to command the 
tremendous influence of the wealthy class, or 
who has a product that meets its needs, can 
reach it as surely as he can reach any other 
section of the public. For the magic of the 
printed page swings the bronze doors wide. 
And any name or any trade-mark may enter, 
past the butler, into the homes, and into the 
lives of the people whose bare approval is a 
business asset. 


N.W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
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BUSIEST 


TOOL 


PLUMBERS KIT 4 


is the bandiest wrench you can own 


pia 


"WALWORTH 


Wyn your plumber unlimbers his kit 
to fix a pipe, the first tool he picks out 
is his pet STILLSON. As likely as not it will 
be a ten-year veteran, battle-scarred and 
not very shiny, but with the same old re- 
lentless power in its close-set jaws. And if 
it is a genuine STILLSON, it will carry Dan 
Stillson’s own mark—“STILLSON” —on its 
gray steel head. 


You'll find a 10-inch STILLSON just as 
handy for your own use. Its sharp, sure grip 
will twist the gimp out of anything round, 
square or odd-sided with never a slip nor 
a balk. Leave plumbing to your plumber; 
there are dozens of simpler jobs for a house- 
hold STILLSON that no other tool can do 
so well. 

STILLSON* (like Walworth) is a trade mark which 
has been registered by its owner, the Walworth Co., 


in the U.S. Patent Office, in the several States and 
in foreign countries. 


WALWORTH 
STILLSON’ 


“The Handy Helper in Every Home’’ 


WALWORTH COMPANY, Boston, Mass. = Sales Units and Distributors in Principal 
Cities of the World ~ Plants at Boston, Greensburg, Pa., Kewanee, Ill., and Attalla, Ala. 
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(Continued from Page 31) 


particular hell, I heard. And they say, too, 
that lately Bain’s always playing golf with 
Mrs. Falconer.” 

“‘Gossip—rumors,” said the district at- 
torney. ‘‘No good as evidence.” 

“T think,” said Dan Daly, ‘‘I could prove 
that Falconer didn’t treat his wife any too 
well, and that Bain liked her.” 

““What if you could?” 

“And I could prove, I guess, that Fal- 
coner, though he hasn’t any too good a 
reputation himself where women are con- 
cerned, didn’t like it a bit.” 

“‘Byen so, where would it get you?”’ 

“Well, it’s a motive, ain’t it?” said Dan 
Daly. ‘If I was ona jury, I wouldn’t ask 
any better evidence than what we’ve got 
right here. Falconer hates Bain. He asks 
him to come to his house. They have a 
row. Falconer follows Bain out and hits 
him with his stick. If that ain’t a clear 
case, Mr. Hoyt, you can safely call me a 
Chinaman, which I certainly ain’t.” 

“T’m afraid,” said the district attorney, 
trying not to show his exasperation, “that 
T’ll have to call you a Chinaman, chief. 
This is no open-and-shut case, with every- 
thing on the surface. Anyone with a brain 
in his head’’—the district attorney looked 
steadily at the chief—‘‘can see that.” 

“T don’t,” said Dan Daly. 

“Think!”? said the district attorney. 
“Does George Falconer look like a fool? 
Did he get to be a rich man and a political 
power and a mighty clever lawyer by being 
afool? Look at him. Smartness and cool- 
ness are written all over him. He’s noted 
for being just about as brainy and level- 
headed as they make them.” 

“T ain’t saying he ain’t,”’ said Dan Daly. 

“Now look at the facts,’’ went on the 
district attorney. “‘Suppose we grant that 
it is generally believed that Falconer had a 
grudge against Bain. Bain is found mur- 
dered at Falconer’s very door. He was 
struck down by Falconer’s own stick, the 
ownership of which he readily admits. No 
attempt was made to hide the body or the 
stick. Footprints are found near by which 
seem to have been made by Falconer. No 
attempt was made to obliterate them, al- 
though that would have been the work of a 
few seconds. Then in Falconer’s hall—in 
plain sight, mind you—is found a coat on 
which, according to Cullen, there are blood- 
stains. Perhaps they are. Does that look 
as if Falconer did it?” 

“Yes, it looks that way to me.” 

“Nonsense! Don’t you get it?” 

“Yes,” said Dan Daly; ‘‘and so will a 
jury.” 

“The very facts that you think prove 
him guilty, prove him innocent,’’ exclaimed 
the exasperated district attorney. “To a 
man with a shred of intelligence, it’s as clear 
asthat moon up therethat thisisaframe-up. 
Mr. Falconer has enemies—political ene- 
mies and, I suppose, some husbands too. 
One of them, who thought he was pretty 
clever, did this. It wouldn’t bea hard job to 
get hold of Falconer’s stick, coat and shoes, 
and plant evidence against him. But the 
man who did this wasn’t really smart. He 
laid it on too thick. He did not foresee that 
nobody would believe that Falconer would 
do so clumsy and obvious a job. We’ve got 
to find that man, chief.’”” Dan Daly shook 
his head. 

“T ain’t going to look for him,” he said. 
“T ain’t got the time to fool with theories 
and such things. Factsisfacts. I got facts 
enough to hang Falconer. I don’t want to 
do it, but I got to.” 

The district attorney’s temper had been 
slipping for some time, and now it got 
away from him. 

“‘Chief,’’ he said, “‘you’re an old fool. 
What’s more, you’re a lazy old fool. The 
real reason you won’t see what actually 
happened is because you think if you make 
out some sort of case against Falconer, you 
won’t have to do any more work. You 
know no more about psychology and crimi- 
nology than a bull knows about algebra. 
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The obvious—that’s all you ear, 
Dan Daly blinked. | 
“Young man,” he said mild) 
mebbe you're a little excita. | 
policeman forty years and I’vea] 
that when a watch is stolen, ai 
it in some other man’s pocket; 
stole the watch. It didn’t get: 
criminalology or physiology. A 
what evidence I’ve got, Mr. Fal 
guilty party, no matter who or) 
“If you’re going to be bullhe 
it, I suppose I can’t stop you 
district attorney. ‘‘It’s not 1 
The case will never come to 
don’t forget this, chief: George 
a powerful man and he has as 
dealing with people who get - 
He’ll smash you as if you we 
think, maybe, the town of Ol 
struggle along somehow if yo 
job, but could you?” | 
Dan Daly puckered his fat fe 
centrated on this new idea. 
“T guess you're right,” said 
police. ‘‘ Mr. Falconer is a bad. 
monkey with, all right. ff 
guilty party, he’ll come down 
a ton of brick. Even if he is gu 
he’ll have enough influence t 
thrown out on my ear.” 
“Then you’re going to dr 
you’re following—and look f 
criminal?” | 
“Wait a bit,” said Dan Dal 
said nothing. I was just thinki 
Say, Mr. Hoyt, if I lost my job 
a pension, couldn’t 1?” 
““There’s no provision in thet 
for one.” | 
“But mebbe they could fixi 
one.” | 
“With Falconer against yo 
chance!” 

“‘Golly,” said Dan Daly, “t 
tough on me. Well, mebbe I co 
as a night watchman.” 

“Do you mean to say y 
through with this?”’ | 

“T got to,” said Dan Daly 
facts.” 

The district attorney threw 

“T might just as well argue 
wall as with you,” he said. ‘ 
aren’t worth a nickel.” 

“T got something more than 
Dan Daly. 

“What?” 

- “A hunch,” said Dan Dal: 
mebbe that was the real reaso 
me think Falconer done it.” 

“What are you talking abo 

“You see, Mr. Hoyt, when. 
around in the bushes near the 
Falconer came out and I heard 
to her.” 

“So did I. All he said toh 
back into the house. Any mal 
said the same thing under 
stances.” 

“Yes, mebbe,” said Dan Da 
wouldn’t have said it in the sat 
Hoyt, I’m sixty-three years | 
seen a lot of folks in my time, 
a thing or two about what’s go 
’em. Now I seen the look Fale 
wife, and I seen the look she g 
I seen she was scared to death 
I heard the way he spoke to he 
enough for me.” i 

“Your intuition will make W 
dence in a court room, chief. 
ever comes to trial, Falconer’s 
make an ass of you—and the} 

“That ain’t worrying me 
Daly. “Lots of folks has mad 

He turned from the district 
approached George Falconer. 

“Mr. Falconer.” 

“Well, Daly?” 

“T’dlike to ask youa couple¢ 

“Go ahead. But make 
please. I’d like to get bac af 
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‘No one can compute the 
value of the pleasure that 
the Steinway gives. No one 
‘can measure the educa- 
tional advantages that the 
Steinway brings. No one 
can estimate the worth 
of the glorious music that 
finds its full beauty in the 
singing, golden tone of the 
Steinway piano. Butevery- 
‘one can know the prices 
and terms required to pur- 
chase the Steinway. And 
everyone can figure the 
‘actual money value of the 
‘return which each Steinway 
‘makes to its owner. 
Divide the price of your chosen 

| model by twenty years. Divide it by 
(thirty years. Divide it by forty years. 
And you will begin to realize, as so 
jmany thousands of music lovers have 
(realized before you, the true economy 
that lies in buying the best. Always 
'the cheapest in the end. Always the 
Most satisfactory. Always the assur- 


vance of the greatest return. 
When the Steinway family assures 

you that “ you need never buy another 
‘piano,’ they mean exactly what they 


Say. Decade after decade, generation 


vafter generation, the value of the 


ptoved design and true workmanship 
|becomes more and more apparent. 


| 
. 
| 
H > * | \ 


ALFRED CortTotT 
uses the Steinway exclusively 


The worth of the integrity, knowledge 
and skill of four generations of the 
Steinway family becomes plainly evi- 
dent to even the most casual observer. 


Each year the public recognizes 
these facts in increasing numbers. 
Each year thousands of people with 
modest means and limited incomes 
add their names to the long roll of 
Steinway owners. And though the 
Steinway is chosen by Paderewski, 
Hofmann, Rachmaninoff and hun- 
dreds of the most notable figures in 
the world of music, even this long 
list of celebrities is but a fraction of 
the total number of those who 
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Old STEINWAY HALL 


For half a century, old Steinway Hall was one 
of the musical centers of New York. Hundreds 
of celebrities in the world of music have been 
welcomed at old Steinway Hall, both as artists 
and as friends of the Steinway family, 


or true economy 


choose and buy the Stein- 
way piano. 

The Steinway is made 
in various styles and sizes 
to fit the acoustic condi- 
tions of your home and 
the limitations of your 
income. 

It is sold at the lowest 
possible price as a matter 
of principle. It may be 
had upon the most con- 
venient terms. If you have 
real regard for excellence, 
and the economy that it 
implies, you will follow 

the example of the greatest pi- 
anists, the shrewdest buyers, and 
those particularly admirable 
people who carefully considered the 
family budget before purchasing 
and you will become a member of the 
most celebrated group in the world of 
music—the owners of the Steinway. 


There is a Steinway dealer in your community or 


near you through whom you may purchase a new 
Steinway piano with a small cash deposit, and 
the balance will be extended over a period of two 
*Used pianos accepted in partial 
exchange. 


Prices: $875 and up ,.,,2 


transportation 


years. 


STEINWAY & Sons, StTEINWAY HALL 


109 W. 57th Street, New York 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


New STEINWAY HALL 
109 W. 57th St., New York 


New Steinway Hall is one of the handsomest 
buildings on a street noted for finely designed 
business structures. As a center of music, it 
will extend the Steinway tradition to the new 
generations of music lovers. 
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k it through 


ONE'S 


yanitary 


RAWS 


cAdd “Distinction 
to Every Party 
“UD ache theficcaston or 


the time, whenever you serve 
refreshing drinks,/golden-tinted 
Stone’s Straws will/add a touch 
of original daintiness to every 
drink. The clever hostess always 
uses them. Hy 


Children like) milk through 
Stone’s Straws.) They prevent 
gulping, thereby aiding diges- 
tion. Machine/ made, they are abso- 
lutely sanitary!) Always use Stone’s 
Straws at the Soda Fountain. Get the 
convenient 10¢ Home Package from 
your druggist today. 

Dealers: Always order Stonr’s STRAW 
{) by name. 


[| 
The Stone Straw 


GENERAL OFFICES—WASHINGTON,'D, C. 
Foctories i& WASHINGTON, D.C. and BALTIMORE, MD. 


Get the Home Package 
at your Druggists 10% 
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“Mr. Falconer, it ain’t because I want to 
that I’m asking you this—it’s because I 
have to.” 

“Well?” 

“Mr. Falconer, did you kill Edwin Bain?” 

For a second George Falconer did not 
answer. He appeared to be trying to de- 
cide whether to be irritated or amused. He 
glanced questioningly at the district at- 
torney. 

“Sorry, Mr. Falconer,” said Hoyt, “but 
the chief has the right to handle this case in 
his own way. He can ask you any questions 
his wisdom and experience suggest—and 
you can answer them or not, as you see fit.” 

Then Mr. Falconer decided to be amused 
by the proceedings. 

“Why, yes, I did it,” hesaid. “How did 
you, ever find it out?” 

Dan Daly was impervious to irony. 

“Tm sorry you done it, Mr. Falconer,” 
he said, ‘‘but I’m glad you’re man enough 
to admit it. I guess there ain’t nothing 
else for me to do but ask you to put on your 
clothes and step down to the station house 
with me.” 

Mr. Falconer was finding it hard to take 
the matter as a joke. His voice was acidu- 
lous as he said, ‘‘ Daly, I hope you realize 
the seriousness of what you are doing, and 
the consequence it may entail.” 

“T do, all right, Mr. Falconer. It ain’t 
no picnic for me neither. But what can I 
do, considering the evidence against you?” 

“What evidence?” 

‘Well, that’s your stick, ain’t he 

“T’ve already said it was,” said George 
Falconer carelessly. 

“Well, then, Mr. Falconer, how did it 
get where I found rhea 

“J haven’t the faintest notion. I haven’t 
used it for weeks. Last time I remember 
seeing it, it was in my cane rack with my 
other sticks.” 

“But,” said Dan Daly earnestly, “‘a 
stick doesn’t get up and walk out of a house 
and hit a man.” 

“Maybe it was black magic,” said George 
Falconer, with a side glance at the district 
attorney. ‘It’s an Irish stick, you know. 
Perhaps it’s bewitched.” 

“Well,” said Dan Daly, after digesting 
this suggestion, “that’s something you’d 
have to prove in court, Mr. Falconer. Now 
answer me this, please: You didn’t like 
Edwin Bain, did you?” 

“Bain and I were not friends,” said 
George Falconer promptly. 

“Was Bain in your house this evening?”’ 

“He was.” 

“What was he doing there?” 

“T invited him to call on me.” 

“ Why? ” 

“To talk over a private matter.” 

“What private matter?” 

George Falconer hesitated; then he said, 
“I’m going to answer your questions with 
complete frankness, in the interests of jus- 
tice, and to convince you I have nothing to 
conceal. My business with Bain was to tell 
him I had heard rumors that he had been 
seeing too much of my wife. He assured 
me, and indeed convinced me, that these 
rumors were based on idle gossip. I ad- 


vised him to act in the future so there would 
be not the slightest ground for further 
gossip.” 

“You mean you warned him he’d better 
stay away from your wife.” 
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“You have an admirably direct way of 
putting things, chief. I did not warn Mr. 
Bain; I merely suggested the danger of 
creating false impressions, and he agreed 
with me.” 

“You had a row with him, didn’t you?” 

“I’q hardly call it that.” 

““Words, then?” 

“We spoke frankly to each other, if that 
is what you mean.” 

“You were both mad.” 

“No. Both Mr. Bain and myself kept 
our tempers.” 

“What time did he leave the house?”’ 

“ At ten minutes past eleven.” 

“How are you sure of the time, Mr. 
Faleoner?”’ 

“T noticed it by the grandfather’s clock 
in the front hall.” 

“Why were you in the front hall?” 

“The servants had gone to bed, so I, my- 
self, showed Mr. Bain to the door.”’ 

Dan Daly turned to the patrolman. 

‘Cullen, hand me that coat.” 

The officer did so. 

“Ts this your coat, Mr. Faleoner?”’ the 
chief asked. 

“T believe it is.” 

- “How do you explain this?” 

Dan Daly pointed. By the light on the 
veranda, two dark spots were visible on the 
coat. George Falconer examined them. 

“By Jove,” he exclaimed, “they look like 
bloodstains!”’ 

“They are,” said Dan Daly. “How did 
they get there?” 

“T have no idea. It’s an old coat. I 
thought it was hanging in the hall for the 
past few weeks. It is possible someone— 
borrowed it. I can’t be sure.” 

“And how,” continued Dan Daly, “do 
you explain the footprint I found near the 
body before you came out? = 

eaiiconat-a 

“It’s yours, Mr. Falconer.” 

“You say it is, chief. I’ll take your word 
for it. Of course the fact that it was made 
with one of my shoes does not prove that 
my foot was in the shoe.” 

“That’s how footprints are generally 
made, Mr. Falconer. Well, I’m sorry, but 
I’m afraid I must place you under arrest.” 

George Falconer had ceased to be amused. 
He was not angry, but he was considerably 
annoyed, and he showed it as he addressed 
the chief in sharp, cold tones. 

“Daly, you seem to have a low opinion of 
my intelligence.” 

“T ain’t saying nothing about your in- 
telligence, Mr. Falconer—not a thing,”’ an- 
swered Dan Daly. “All I’m doing is going 
by the evidence.” 

Mr. Faleoner’s voice grew sharper, colder. 

“So you think I’m fool enough to ask a 
man I didn’t like to my house and knock 
him on the head on my own veranda, leave 
my stick, footprints and bloodstained coat 
where they’d be found, and go to bed and 
wait to be arrested!” an 

“T’m not saying anything against you 
personally, Mr. Falconer. I just have to 
arrest you, that’s all. The evidence makes 
me.” 

“Heavens above, Daly, use your head! 
Try to see beyond the end of your nose. 
Give me credit for at least a grain of sense.” 

“Mr. Falconer, evidence is evidence,” 
said Dan Daly regretfully. ‘‘That’s all I 
got to go by. Now please get dressed and 
come with me.” 
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“This is an outrage!” 
coner. He was angry now. 
a blind fool. Hoyt, can’t you do 
about this?” 

“T’m afraid not, Mr. Falco 
district attorney said. “I tried t 
the chief he was making a mist; 
you know the chief. He’s got a 
ought to arrest you, and the on 
get an idea in his head or out of 
dynamite. Nothing I can do.” 

““Very well, then,” said George; 
stiff with rage. ‘‘I’ll play thes; 
you tonight, Daly; but tomorro\ 
different story. Give me fifteen } 
get dressed and telephone my att) 

“Take as long as you like, Mr. }) 
said Dan Daly. 


District Attorney Hoyt a | 
blue funk. The case of the Sta, 
Falconer was coming up soon. 7. 
attorney knew he had to try for, 
tion; that was his duty; but I 
relish the task. q 

““You’ve wished a sweet job a 
he said, as he was conferring with 
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stick, the footprint, the coat — 

He said it in the tone of a m 
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“What’s that, Mr. Hoyt 
Dan Daly. 

“Tf I can possibly get a jury 
district attorney bitterly, “as d) 
principal witness.” a 

“But ain’t I your principal) 
asked Dan Daly. Be 
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In the court room, at the trial 
told his story. He produced the 
stick, the bloodstained cone 
of the footprint. He testified t 
Falconer had said that Edwin | 
were enemies. : 

“That’s our case,” said 
torney, and sat down with a 
surveyed the faces of the j 
lot, he thought. In selecti 
Hoyt had been guided by 0 
ple—he had picked the men ¥ 
ance and manner most resemD 

When the jury came in wi 
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The gray morning of the 
came for George Falconer 
cell he waited. In another 
come for him. Well, he woul 
He would keep his nerve 
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and again: j 

“How could I have forese 
body would be as abysmally 
How could I have figure 
stupidity? What an imb 
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The New, Easy, 
haveDeautiful Waxed Flo OFs 


Quickly, without Stooping or Kneeling 


T ISN’T necessary to refinish your floors every year 

or two—at considerable expense and trouble. Try the 

Johnson Wax treatment and you will be astonished at 

the ease with which they can be made and kept beau- 

tiful. It takes only a few minutes—and afterwards your floors 
will require but half the care. 


Just spread on a thin, even coat of Johnson’s Polishing Wax 
with a Lamb’s-wool Mop. This cleans the floor and deposits a 
protecting wax film which is quickly brought to a beautiful lustre 
with the Electric Floor Polisher. This Johnson Wax treatment 
takes only a short time and there is no hard work—no messy 
rags and pails—it doesn’t even soil your hands. 


Waxed floors are a constant pleasure and satisfaction in homes, 
clubs, hotels, offices, hospitals, schools and public buildings. They 
are so rich looking—have such an artistic lustre—they are so 
easy to care for—and their upkeep is less than with any other 
finish. Then waxed floors are convenient—your rooms aren’t 
upset for days at a time. And now you can have them without 
the slightest effort. 


Johnson’s Wax 
Electric Floor Polisher 


This wonderful new machine polishes floors ten times faster 
than any other method. It actually runs itself—you just guide 
it with the fingertips. It is simple—nothing to get out of order. 
Light in weight—only 9 lbs. Runs from any lamp socket. It 
polishes under davenports, desks, cabinets and other low pieces 
without moving them. 

The price of the Electric Polisher is only $42.50—{in Canada 
$48.50} and with each Polisher is given Free a $1.50 Lambs- 
wool Mop and a pint of Johnson’s Liquid Wax. Your dealer 
can supply you or we will send you one express prepaid. 


Or Rent It for $2.00 a Day 


At your neighborhood store you can rent a Johnson’s Wax Elec- 
tric Floor Polisher and in just a few hours beautify all your floors 
and linoleum. Merchants, write us for our business building plan. 


§. C. JOHNSON & SON “The Floor Finishing Authorities’ RACINE, WIS. 
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OHNSON’'S LIQUID WAX 


“What call have you got to mix in 
things?” 

“T don’t like him.’”’ Sam _ hesitated. 
“Besides, he busted up my car.” 

“You know,” Bill suggested, “he must 
have thought you was somebody else, the 
way he acted. Wasn’t any reason he should 
hand you money unless he thought you was 
somebody else.” 

‘“‘He saw who I was,” Sam reminded him. 

“That was when he nailed you,” Bill 
agreed. ‘But he didn’t the first time.” He 
placidly filled his pipe. ‘‘Sheriff Budd there 
when you got home?” he inquired. 

SuVCBe 

“Tell him about it?” 

‘“‘Yes,’”’ Sam assented. 

“What'd he think?” 

Sam considered for a moment, trying to 
remember. He had attached no particular 
importance to the sheriff’s attitude. 

“Seemed to bother him,” he replied. 

Bill nodded. ‘Should think it would,” 
he agreed. 

“Why?” 

“There you go,” the fat man grinned. 
“Asking questions again. You’re too nu- 
merous for me, Sam.’ Sam chuckled. 
“‘Tt’ll be a relief to be rid of you.” 

““How’s that?’ Sam asked. 

“Tm getting out,” Bill explained. “Back 
on the job again.” 

“Thought you figured to look the coun- 
try over some. See where you used to live. 
Where was that, Bill?”’ 

“Too hot,” Bill told him. “I’m moving 
on. Guess I’ll come back next winter 
sometime.” 

“Be cold enough for you then,” Sam as- 
sented, and got into the car. “When you 
going?” ‘ 

“Day or two,” Bill replied. “‘T’ll see you 
again. Better keep away from Lin Ruble, 
Sam. He looks to me like he could handle 
himself.” 

“T’]] handle him,’”’ Sam promised, and 
drove away. Bill looked after him, a 
thoughtful uncertainty in his eyes. 

“First, the girls into it,’”’ he said to him- 
self, “and then Sam. Now I wonder what 
Sloughter will do about that. I wonder; I 
surely do.” 

He drifted back into the store for another 
bottle of birch beer, and Sam drove down 
the road toward the garage, listening with 
an expert ear to the murmur of the engine, 
satisfied with its even song. 

In the garage he began to transfer his 
parcels from this car to his own, and Millie 
came out through the shed to tell him dinner 
was ready. 

““What you doing?” she asked. 

Sam told her indifferently, something de- 
fensive in his tone. 

“Been pretty busy this morning,” she 
said. “I don’t know as you can get away.” 

“Rush will quiet down by the middle of 
the afternoon, except gas and oil. You can 
tend to that; you and Buck.” 

“You'll be running in there all the time 
now,” she warned him. “Till they tell you 
to keep away.” 

““When they tell me I’ll let you know,” 
he retorted defiantly. 

“Well,” she said, “‘dinner’s ready any- 
way.” And turned back into the house. 

Sam was right in predicting that there 
would be less business during the after- 
noon. But even if this had not been the 
case he would have persuaded himself that 
it was so, that he was justified in leaving; 
for he was more and more impatient to 
turn again into that disused road. There 
were two or three things he meant to ex- 
amine more closely, and he did not conceal 
from himself the fact that he was anxious 
to see the two girls again. 

About two o’clock, in a lull, he said to 
Buck, ‘‘ Well, I’ll run along.” 

Buck asked, ‘‘ Where you going?” 

“Business,” Sam said. ‘‘Some stuff to 
deliver. I told Millie I was going.” 

“Don’t know as I can handle things,” 
Buck protested. 
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Sam grinned. “You'll get along if you 
stick to it,” he told Buck. ‘Tell Millie if 
I’m not back to supper not to wait for me.” 

Buck grunted. ‘She ain’t one to wait,” 
he retorted. ‘‘Where you going, Sam? 
What you got there in the car? What’s 
into you anyway?” 

“Go ask Millie,’ Sam told him deri- 
sively. ‘She can tell you. ’By.’”’ He twisted 
the crank and the engine drowned Buck’s 
further word. As Sam drove out past the 
house he avoided turning his head, sure 
that if he did so he must see Millie’s face in 
the window, unwilling to meet her eyes. 
Once he was on his way he set his face for- 
ward and his thoughts cast ahead; he 
found himself remembering with a keen an- 
ticipation the soft loveliness of Nell, the 
whimsical kindness in her eyes, the roguery 
in her smile. Little she was, and soft, and 
gentle; not at all like Millie, who was so 
stalwart and so strong and stern. 

He found the No Thoroughfare sign in 
place on the ledge at entrance to the old 
road; it barred the way so that he had to 
alight and remove it before he could pass. 
Since he had been able the night before to 
squeeze past the barrier, this meant that it 
had been shifted since; and he wondered 
who had done it. The thing had been 
moved sometime this morning, perhaps be- 
fore daylight. He saw faint traces of mois- 
ture where the ends of the supports had 
rested on the ledge. The barrier had been 
put there while the dew was still heavy 
then. He drove into the road, and as an 
afterthought alighted again and replaced 
the trestle, and went on, the highway im- 
mediately obscured behind him, his wheels 
spinning in the deep sand. He remarked 
today, what he had not seen before, that 
where the sand was deepest someone had 
thrown rough gravel in the ruts, as though 
to give better traction; and when he came 
to the first bridge he stopped and con- 
firmed his impression that it had been re- 
paired. The roadway had been mended 
with old weathered boards, but looking be- 
neath he found heavy timbers fit to sup- 
port a considerable load. 

“You could drive a truck over that,” he 
thought curiously. 

He had, while he stood there, an im- 
pression of movement in the bushes along 
the deadwater downstream, and he looked 
in that direction sidewise, without turning 
his head. The bushes moved no more, and 
his engine drowned whatever sound there 
may have been; yet he trembled a little 
with the certainty that someone was 
watching him, with the eagerness of his 
own curiosity. When he drove on, the mat- 
ter stayed in his mind and he thought of 
stopping his car beyond the rise of ground 
and going back to investigate. But the day 
was still, no air moving; and whoever had 
been watching must be able to hear his car 
for a long way. If he stopped, the watcher 
would be warned. Sam decided to wait for 
a further occasion. 

Before he came to the next bridge, he 
marked a spot where a bowlder had been 
removed from one of the wheel tracks, the 
hole filled with earth. It occurred to him 
that for an abandoned road this one offered 
singularly smooth passage, that the ruts 
were level and easily followed. This impres- 
sion his further observation confirmed, and 

he became more and more convinced that 
someone had done a good deal of work to 
make this a practicable route for travel. 
A short cut, he decided, across the land- 
ward end of the neck; a route that would 
save miles of distance and avoid three 
towns. But when he passed the first farm, 
the increasing disrepair of the road beyond 
testified that no one had done any work 
here, and he was forced to reject his first 
opinion. This suggested a solution to the 
puzzle. Whoever used this road, used it 
only as far as the farm; and Sam began to 
plan a vigil at that spot, began to think it 
would be interesting to spend a day or so in 
the neighborhood and watch what took 


place thereabouts. But the succeeding days 
were to give him no leisure for this enter- 
prise. 

He was by this time at the top of the 
climb and began the descent toward the 
Delemay place; and as he approached it he 
forgot his speculations in looking forward 
to seeing Nell again. 

Abruptly the forest gave way to neg- 
lected orchards and then to the brush- 
grown meadow, and he drove into the yard 
in front of the house. The windows and 
the doors were open, and the Airedale 
barked at him, bounding toward the car. 
Then Nell came out of the kitchen, calling 
back the dog; and Sam felt his cheeks 
crimson as he watched her coming. 

She was a direct young woman. She 
held out her hand to greet him; and she 
said at once, “But, Sam, why do you think 
I know so much about men?” 
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AM stalled the galloping engine and the 

car quivered and was still, while the 
dogs made much of the young man and 
Nell watched with a little smile. He did 
not answer her challenge, but she saw his 
hot cheeks, and she said insistently: 

“You don’t think I’m a flirt, Sam?” 

He shook his head protestingly, unable 
to find words for his own defense. 

“I brought the groceries you-all wanted,” 
he explained, and began to gather into his 
arms bundles from the car. 

“T’ve worried about that,’’ Nell told 
him, “ever since you were here. You 
shouldn’t say things like that and then 
drive away before I can talk to you about 
them, Sam.” 

He was uneasy at being here alone with 
her; felt himself curiously defenseless. The 
dogs were insufficient protection. 

“Where’s Miss Delemay?’”’ he asked. 

Nell was helping him fill his arms; she 
followed him toward the house with a 
burden or two of her own. 

“‘She’s gone for a walk,” she explained. 
“She’s gone down the road to the brook 
below here. We're trying to find a place 
where we can swim. Do you like swim- 
ming, Sam?” 

Sam nodded, his chin propped on a can 
of coffee which topped his load. 

‘Swim every morning in the cove,” he 
explained. 

“Salt water’s sticky though,” she urged. 

“TJ like it,’”’ he insisted. 

“What I want to find,” she told him, 
“ig a nice little pool in the woods, with 
mossy bowlders all around it, and a water- 
fall, and sand on the bottom. Do you 
know any place like that, Sam?” 

“You don’t want to go down to the 
river, do you?” 

She shook her head, unloading the bun- 
dles from his arms and arranging them on 
the kitchen table. 

“No,” she said. ‘No, we want a pool in 
a little brook somewhere.’’ She added, 
“You see, I want to paint a place like that. 
I can make it up and paint it if I have to, 
but it’s better to find just what you want 
and then paint it from life.” 

His arms were empty and he returned 
for another load, the dogs assisting at the 
ceremony. Lady, the setter, quietly dis- 
appeared; and Nell would have called her 
back but the dog refused to come. 

“‘She’s gone to find Peg,” Nell explained. 
“She’s Peg’s dog. The others like us both, 
but Lady will follow Peg every time. Peg’s 
an awfully sweet girl, don’t you think so, 
Sam?” 

Sam felt that something was expected of 
him. 

“T think you’re both mighty nice,” he 
told her; and she laughed softly, as though 
pleased with him. 

“But I expect you wouldn’t want that 
girl at the garage to hear you say so,”’ she 
suggested. 

“Oh, she thought you were great,” Sam 
assured her mendaciously. 
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“This young man lives hereabouts, I be- 
lieve,’”’ Sloughter suggested. 

Sam grinned at him. ‘Guess we’ve run 
into each other before now,”’ he replied. 

“T don’t think I recall you,” the man 
commented coldly. ‘‘But—the point is, I 
speak in confidence.”’ 

“T can keep my mouth shut,’’ Sam as- 
sured him. Nell laughed quickly. 

“But I can’t,” she cried. “I don’t make 
any promises at all. If you tell me any se- 
crets I’m just as apt as not to tell the first 
person I see. Are your secrets dark and 
bloody ones, Mr. Sloughter? I’m wild to 
know.” 

He did not seem to find her attitude hu- 
morous; his lips twisted for an instant 
into cruel lines and Sam felt his hair prickle 
on his scalp. But Sloughter said mildly 
enough, ‘“‘I was only going to confess to you 
that I’m buying up the summit of Old Bald 
above us here and the land around the 
slopes. I want to put up a big hotel there, 
with a golf course, and some cottages. 
This farm is a natural part of my scheme; 
that’s all.” 

“Oh, I should hate to see this place over- 
run with summer people,”’ Peg protested. 

He nodded, his eyes gleaming. 

“That was my thought,’ he agreed. 
“That is why I should like to buy it and 
protect it from them.” 

“But you could protect it anyway.” 

He shook his head. 

“Tf it were my property I could do so,” 
he agreed. ‘‘But you could not expect me 
to sacrifice myself, and some money, to 
keep*this end of the mountain isolated just 
in order to protect you or any person.” 

Peg said quietly, ‘‘That sounds almost 
as though you were threatening me, Mr. 
Sloughter.”’ 

And Nell cried, ‘‘I believe you have worse 
secrets than that, if you’d only tell us them. 
You look to me like a man with many se- 
crets, Mr. Sloughter.” 

He kept his composure. “I did not in- 
tend any threat,’’ he assured Peg, ignoring 
Nell. “In fact you would doubtless be 
better off with my hotel built. Then at 
least you could be sure that the people who 
trespassed on your property were harm- 
less; harmless vandals, perhaps, yet not 
dangerous to yourself. As it is, it can hardly 
be safe for you two young women to be in 
this isolated spot. Rough folk may come 
this way.” 

“But no one ever comes this way,’ Nell 
protested. “‘Sam says so.” 

“The road ain’t a thoroughfare,’ Sam 
agreed. 

Sloughter wagged his head. 

“Yet I come this way,’ he reminded 
them. ‘‘And I have occasionally seen others 
on the road. And certainly there are indi- 
cations that the road is used, kept in some 
repair. You cannot be sure who will pass 
your place.” He added benevolently, 
“TI should certainly refuse to let my 
daughter spend her time here unpro- 
tected.” 

“T can’t help thinking,” Peg told him 
quietly, ‘that youare trying to frighten us.” 

“Strikes me,’’ Sam interjected, “that 
maybe you mean what you say. Maybe 
you’re kind of nervous yourself. I wouldn’t 
wonder if you are the kind to get scared 
easy.”’ He added, after a moment’s pause, 
“Tf another car followed you along the 
road at night, say.” 

Sloughter looked at him with an atten- 
tive eye. 

“Ah?” he remarked; and after a mo- 
ment, withapparent understanding, nodded. 
“T see you have bruised your chin,” he 
suggested. ‘‘I had not noticed that be- 
fore.” 

Sam was a little intoxicated by the mo- 
ment; he felt that Peg and Nell were 
watching him, sensing the undercurrent in 
this interchange, and there was a certain 
bravado in his reply. 

“‘T noticed it at the time,” he said. ‘‘But 
I figure it won’t bother me long.” 

“Tt is quite probable,” Sloughter agreed; 
and his tone was abruptly malevolent. 
“You are one of those young men whose 
troubles sometimes end very suddenly.” 
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Peg said insistently, ‘I don’t like your 
manner, Mr. Sloughter. You’re not the first 
one to warn us that we were foolish to come 
in here. The taxi driver, and Sam Yet 
we are here and we intend to stay. I haven’t 
the least thought of selling you the farm.” 

Sloughter held himself in check. 

“I would be the last to urge you,” he 
assured her, and he turned toward his car. 
“Tf you should change your mind,” he sug- 
gested, “you can always drop me a line. 
Or I may come this way again. Will you 
permit me to trespass now and then; to 
sit up there in your orchard across the road 
and enjoy the prospect to the north?” 

It was Nell who answered. 

“Do come,” she urged. ‘You seem to 
me such an interesting man. I may give 
you a cup of tea some day in return for 
another of these secrets of yours.” 

Sloughter chuckled, his good humor re- 
turning. 

“T’ve no real secrets, Miss Lutrow,” he 
assured her. ‘‘You’re quite right to poke 
fun at me. Men are apt to take their 
affairs too importantly. I shall come for 
that cup of tea.” 

She walked beside him toward his car, 
waved her hand as he drove away. Peg 
stayed where she was, still and thoughtful, 
and Sam stood at her side. 

When Nell returned, Peg said coldly, 
“You ought not to play with him, Nell. 
I don’t like him. That’s a dangerous man.” 

Nell nodded quickly. “Of course he is, 
and we know it. But, Peg, I’m dangerous, 
too, and he doesn’t know that. So you see, 
the odds are all on my side.” 

“You don’t have to worry about him,” 
Sam assured them. ‘‘I’ll take care of him.” 

Peg looked at Sam attentively. 

““You’ve seen him before?” she asked. 

And Nell cried, ‘Yes, you knew him, 
and he knew you at the last. What hap- 
pened, Sam? He was angry at you. Aren’t 
you fearfully afraid of him?” 

Sam grinned. “I kind of had the worst 
of it,” he confessed. ‘‘But I figure to 
square things up.” 

He told them what had happened to him 
the night before; and the tale was broken 
by Nell’s interjections. 

When Sam said he had discovered the 
other car ahead of him on this disused road, 
she cried, “‘But why was he in here?”’ 

“That’s what I wondered,” Sam agreed. 
“That’s why I followed him.”’ 

He told the tale of that pursuit, and Nell 
exclaimed, ‘‘But what a lark! What fun! 
That would make anyone nervous, to have 
a car following them.” 

He had, when he came to that point, to 
display the hundred-dollar bill in proof of 
his tale, and at the end Nell touched his 
bruised chin caressingly and cried her pro- 
test at the brutality of the blow. 

“That’s all right,’”’ Sam assured her. 
“T wasn’t looking for it. I’m going to hunt 
up this Ruble and try it on his piano.” 

Peg considered the matter thoughtfully, 
but Nell’s thoughts were all vocal and ex- 
clamatory. 

“T know!” she assured them. “I know 
the answer. Mr. Sloughter’s a bootlegger, 
that’s what he is.” 

Sam shook his head. “Been spending 
his summers here two or three years,” he 
protested. 

“Well,’’ Nell argued, ‘‘bootleggers have 
to spend their summers somewhere, just 
like other folks.” 

“Mighty little liquor sold around here,’’ 
Sam insisted. ‘Dave Budd’s on the job 
all the time. I guess the places down on 
the Point are as dry as anywheres along 
the shore.” 

“T don’t care,’’ Nell insisted. “I know 
he’s a bootlegger. He just looks like one 
And that wonderful car. All bootleggers 
drive beautiful cars.” 

Peg shook her head. ‘‘Don’t be absurd, 
Nell. What would he be doing around 
here?” 

“Probably he carries whisky through 
here, through this road. Bringing it down 
from Canada,” Nell urged. ‘‘That’s it! 
I know that’s it. And he’s afraid we'll find 
it out and report him.” She laughed softly. 
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“T’m not going to report him, but I’m 
going to make him leave us some gin. I 
do love a gin rickey, don’t you, Sam?” 

“The road doesn’t go through,” Peg re- 
minded her. ‘It’s fallen into the quarry 
hole. No car could get through at all.” 

“Then what did he give Sam a hundred 
dollars for, to make him stop trailing him?” 

“What did he give it to me for anyway?” 
Sam reminded her. “I’m no policeman.” 

“Maybe he thought you were,” Nell 
urged. ‘You know very well, Sam, if you 
were a bootlegger, you’d hate having peo- 
ple trail you around in cars with no head- 
lights. It would make anybody nervous.” 

“Probably thought I was a traffic cop,” 
Sam suggested. ‘‘Maybe thought I was 
Ote Feemer. Ote’s got an old car some- 
thing like mine he uses sometimes.”’ 

“He wasn’t speeding,” Nell reminded 
him. 

“No,” Sam agreed. 

Peg moved toward the house. 

“T don’t like him,” she said. ‘‘There’s 
something wrong with him. You know 
what I mean; he’s one of those men you 
dislike on sight.” ; 

“Oh, [thought he was fine,”’ Nelllaughed. 
“T like to keep on the good side of boot- 
leggers. Then you can be sure what you’re 
getting.’”’” Sam looked at her a little doubt- 
fully; and she called upon him to agree 
with her, ‘‘Don’t you think so, Sam?”’ 

“Only bootlegger I ever knew was old 
Jim Mace; used to freeze hard cider,” 
Sam replied. ‘Jim was a dirty old hound, 
looked like he’d never seen water closer to 
than half a mile.” 

“Bootleggers aren’t like that now,” 
Nell told him with amused scorn. “Why, 
everybody’s doing it. I made some won- 
derful dandelion wine myself, a year ago.” 

“Guess they’re the same underneath,’ 
Sam suggested diffidently. “‘They’re break- 
ing the law.” 

Nell laughed. ‘For goodness’ sake, Peg, 
do you hear that? Why, Sam, you drive a 
car. Just last night you drove with your 
headlights out. That was breaking the 
law. Everybody that ever drove a car 
broke some law. Everybody breaks laws 
these days. You can’t help it.” 

“Some of the automobile laws are fool- 
ish,” Sam agreed uneasily. 

“Well,” Nell jeered, ‘“‘so are some other 
laws.” 

“A man that’ll break one law will break 
another, I guess,’’ Sam urged. ‘‘Once he 
gets started he’ll keep on till he runs into 
a stone wall. From the inside. It don’t 
get you anywhere.” 

They were by this time in the kitchen 
and Peg had set water to boil on the stove. 

She said quietly, ‘It’s just like this road, 
Sam. The road ends in a quarry hole, so if 
you keep on far enough you fall into a pit.” 

“No business on the road at’ all,”” Sam 
agreed. 

And Nell laughed at him, and exclaimed, 
“But if you come along the road you see 
us, Sam:’”’ 

“Yes,” he confessed, reddening. 

“And you don’t have to go all the way, 
till you fall into the quarry.” 

“‘T guess the sensible thing is not to come 
along the road at all,’ he retorted. He 
added uneasily, ‘‘Maybe Sloughter was 
right about that. I don’t know as you 
ought to be in here.”’ 

“We're not going to be frightened away,” 
Peg said. She laughed a little, determin- 
edly. ‘‘Let’s not talk about him any more. 
He’s not a very pleasant subject. Sam, 
you're going to stay to supper, aren’t you?” 

“Might as well get back,’’ Sam replied, 
willing to be urged; and Nell laughed at 
him, and cried: 

“You know you want to stay.” 

“Well, I might,’’ Sam agreed honestly. 

While the two girls got the supper ready, 
he sat watching, helping with the fire now 
and then; and he went into the shed to 
split up fresh wood and brought it in to 
them; and they ate at the table in the 
kitchen, the sun streaming in through the 
windows. During supper, Peg spoke again 
of that camp which she had found by the 

(Continued on Page 75) 
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yet even at that distance and in the dim 
light Sam caught a suggestion of swagger 
in the other’s gait. Lin Ruble, beyond a 
doubt. 

He cried aloud, ‘‘Say!’”’ Then, forgetting 
Peg and Nell, he leaped around the brink 
of the quarry to pursue. Whisk, the Aire- 
dale, went bounding silently before him. 

Peg and Nell were left alone; they saw 
first Whisk and then, more laboriously, 
Sam reach the road beyond the quarry and 
in that order disappear. And a moment 
later the sound of a shot rang back to 
them, slapping at their ears. 
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pre and Nell, beyond the quarry, only 
heard the shot; but Sam saw it, saw the 
orange flash in the gathering darkness of 
the night. He was a bold young man, but 
the sound and the deadly dart of fire 
checked him for a moment in his tracks, 
made him pause for an instant to count the 
odds against him. The matter began to as- 
sume a more serious aspect. Heretofore it 
had promised merely a rough and tumble 
conflict, now it suggested something more. 
He wished, momentarily, that he had his 
shotgun in his hands; there was a weapon 
to which he was accustomed, and he knew 
its powers. In the instant that he paused, 
however, he realized that dart of fire had 
tended downward, that the man ahead— 
Lin Ruble, beyond a doubt—had not shot 
at him. At Whisk, the Airedale, Sam 
thought; and upon the very heels of the 
shot he heard the dog, in fact, yelp with 
pain. He went forward then more boldly 
and after a moment came upon Whisk 
standing with one foreleg drawn up under 
him, whimpering; and from the leg, when 
Sam bent to see, he discovered blood was 
dripping and the dog snarled warningly 
when Sam touched the wounded limb. 
Sam was suddenly more angry than he 
had ever been in his life before; so angry 
that he forgot caution in his eagerness to 
come to hand grips with the man ahead. 
For Lin had not only destroyed the car 
which he loved, but he had wounded this 
dog, and Whisk was Nell’s dog, devoted to 
her, always at her heels. Sam was full of 
a great tenderness for her, a tenderness let 
loose by this blow at her through the dog, 
protective tenderness which drove him on- 
ward full of a defensive rage. Behind him 
as he ran he heard Nell whistling a sum- 
mons, and the Airedale hobbled painfully 
back along the road toward her. Sam 
thought of stopping, of moving with them 
toward the house, seeing them safe indoors. 
But it seemed to him they would be safe 
enough so long as Lin fled away; and even 
if this had not been the case, Sam was 
bound to overtake Lin and balance the 
game with him. So he ran pantingly along 
the road, which climbed steadily. And he 
began to think Lin must have slipped into 
the wood on one side or the other. In the 
darkness it was hopeless to think of tracing 
him. He considered returning to get one or 
the other of the dogs; but Lady was not 
pugnacious, not qualified for a man hunt, 
and Sam distrusted the trailing powers of 
the Scottie. His pace slowed to a jog trot 
while he considered the situation; and by 
the time he reached the Delemay farm he 
had decided what to do. That other farm, 
half a mile ahead, over the shoulder of the 
hill, was or seemed to be the focus of those 
activities in which he found himself em- 
broiled. It was likely, he thought, that Lin 
would make for there. Lin was not likely to 
be fit for a long run, Sam reminded himself; 
he counted upon coming to the other farm 
ahead of the man whom he was pursuing. 
But luck was against Sam; the other’s 
calculations were the more successful. 
Sam’s momentary hesitation when he 
heard the shot and afterward while he ex- 
amined the Airedale’s wound had given Lin 
too great a start. A little way beyond the 
Delemay farm, Sam saw through the trees 
ahead of him a red light suddenly appear; 
a white glow beyond. Lin must have left 
his car there, turned it facing away from 
the farm and left it ready to assist his flight. 
Even while Sam realized this, he saw the 
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car begin to move, to climb; and he slowed 
down to a walk, knowing the hopelessness 
of pursuit against such odds. But he did 
not turn back. There was still a chance 
that Lin would stop at the old farm over the 
ridge; and though Sam no longer ran, yet he 
pressed stubbornly upward, breathing pain- 
fully, more and more angry as he climbed. 
When he came to the top of the ascent and 
began to descend he was able to breathe 


more easily; and when at last he approached 4 
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the other farmyard he went with care, | BR! 


leaving the road, approaching the place 
through the tall grass in the orchard there. 

He had begun to perceive the disadvan- 
tages of blind impetuosity; he was learning 
caution. So his approach was soundless 
and furtive, and he came at length to the 
very corner of the old house, dark and 
shuttered, and lay there under the protec- 
tion of an ancient lilac clump, listening and 
peering across the opening. He could see 
nothing, and for a time he heard no sound 
save the murmurs of the night; the far roll 
and rumble of the surf against the rocks; 
the distant croak of an automobile horn; 
the whistle of a train somewhere to the 
north; the complaining murmur of some 
small bird in the lilacs above his head, dis- 
turbed by his movements there. After a 
while he became convinced that Lin’s car 
was nowhere here, that Lin had gone on 
along the road toward the main highway; 
and a moment later this conjecture was con- 
firmed, for he heard a murmur which he 
recognized as the rattle of the planking on 
the bridge in the valley below him. His 
posture relaxed, he got to his knees and then 
to his feet, still alert, but accepting the ap- 
parent fact that this phase of the adventure 
was ended. 

The young man’s anger was in no wise 
abated; but he was cooler now, and by the 
same token more dangerous. Yet his sense 
of humor began once more to assert itself; 
he grinned a little at the thought of his car 
toppling to destruction in that vast pit. 
“‘Didn’t need to fall so far,” he thought. 
““A good bump and she’d have fallen to 
pieces.” The car had cost him practically 
nothing; it was in large measure a com- 
posite, a hybrid fashioned out of parts pil- 
fered from other machines rusting in the 
junk pile behind Buck’s garage. Yet he had 
loved it, and more and more he longed to 
come to grips with Lin. 

There remained, however, his present 
dilemma. He would have to walk home, and 
that was a long hour’s tramp. At the other 
end Millie would be waiting for him resent- 
fully. She would have something to say to 
him on the score of his lateness; and she 
would point out that he had invited dis- 
aster. Millie had a ruthless way of empha- 
sizing a man’s errors. He thought of her 
kindly, yet a little patronizingly too. She 
would be wiser, Sam told himself, to be 
kind, to be a little more gentle and a little 
comforting. Nell, he knew, would give him 
measureless sympathy; he imagined the 
caress in her tones as she deplored his loss; 
wished Millie were cut from the same pat- 
tern. Standing there, still half hidden 
among the lilacs, he let his dreams form 
and go forward pleasantly; for Sam was a 
young man fond of dreaming. A pretty 
face in a passing car had more than once 
opened the doors of fanciful adventure; 
more than once, flat on his back beneath 
some stubborn engine which dripped oil in 
his eyes, he had rescued a maiden in dis- 
tress, won her affectionate gratitude. Now 
he was involved at last in an adventure 
more fact than fancy. 

It occurred to him now to return to the 
Delemay farm, appear in the rdle of a pro- 
tector there. Peg and Nell, he reminded 
himself, would be alarmed and anxious, 
wondering what had become of him. Yet 
on the other hand, Millie was waiting for 
him too; would ask pointed questions if he 
returned too late. He hesitated, uncertain 
what to do. 

His uncertainty was solved by a sound , 
which came to him through the night; the 
sound of the frantic barking of Hoot, the 
Scottie, over the hill behind him. Hoot 
barked at small excuse, he knew; yet there 
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was in this outcry something pointed and 
meaningful, as though for once the small 
dog were crying “wolf” with reason. Lin, 
he thought, might have doubled back; and 
Sam felt sudden certainty that Lin would 
do this, that he would seek to frighten the 
two girls, even though he might do them no 
real harm. With this guess driving him, 
Sam retraced his steps, climbing the hill 
again as swiftly as a fast walk would take 
him; then running down the winding way 
through the woods, stumbling in the dark- 
ness, while Hoot’s barks sounded recur- 
rently ahead of him, ringing in spasms of 
frantic challenge and warning. And Sam 
ran more and more swiftly, his heart pound- 
ing, his thoughts racing, prepared to find 
any catastrophe in process at the farm. 

He found, instead, a small mishap pre- 
pared for his own benefit. Hoot must have 
heard him coming, heard his running feet, 
for the barking suddenly ceased, and Sam 
could hear in the hush Peg’s clear whistle 
summoning the Scottie. But the fearless 
little dog, of an independent and strong- 
minded breed, excited by the events of the 
evening, had no mind to obey that call so 
long as there was danger abroad; and a 
running man, especially a man running 
toward the farm, must surely mean danger. 
So Hoot came to meet Sam, a scurrying 
small black shadow quick as a snake’s head; 
and Sam had no warning till Hoot met him 
in the road. 

Then before Sam could speak, or dodge, 
or strike for a grip on the Scottie’s neck, 
Hoot had bitten him first on one ankle 
and then on the other and then on the 
first again; and having done so, as Sam 
turned at bay, crying out in pained protest, 
Hoot circled him warily, barking at top- 
ery, making ever and again a feint as 
though to strike again. 

Sam, for all the hurt of those sharp 
teeth, could not help laughing. 

“Hoot, you little rat, come here,’”’ he 
protested. ‘Shut up, Hoot. You ought to 
know me by now.” 

He was wise in the way of dogs; so now 
he stood still, made no threatening move- 
ment, crouched on his knees instead and 
held out his hand, and spoke soothingly to 
the busy little beast. And Hoot’s barking 
became spasmodie and stopped; and he 
came cautiously near enough to smell 
Sam’s hand and realize his mistake. But in 
a very human fashion he sought to justify 
that error, to shift the blame to other 
shoulders. 

Growled as though to say, ‘‘That’s all 
very well, but you shouldn’t have been run- 
ning in that threatening way. Your own 
fault, not mine.’ 

‘All right, Hoot,’’ Sam retorted. “‘For- 
get it. Let’s go along and see the boss.’’ He 
took a tentative step toward the farm; and 
Hoot trotted ahead complacently, willing to 
let bygones be, cocked tail eloquent of a 
sense of duty well done. 

Nell stood, when Sam came in sight of 
the house, in the lighted doorway; and 
Peg came to meet Sam at the road, speak- 
ing reprovingly to Hoot. 

“Ts it you, Sam?” she asked. 
catch him?” 

Sam laughed at his own failure. 

“Too quick for me,” he explained. “‘He 
had a car up the road here. I followed on 
over to the other farm; thought he might 
have stopped there. But he was gone.”’ 

He moved with her toward the house, 
and Nell called to him, ‘‘I’m so sorry about 
your car, Sam.” 

““Wasn’t much of a car,’ he told her 
cheerfully. ‘‘But she was a proud old 
wagon. I bet it tickled her to have such a 
bust-up at the end.” 

Peg looked at him quickly, and he saw 
her smile. 

“A glorious death!” she agreed, and 
Sam nodded. 

“T can make a new one out of the junk 
back of the shop,” he assured them. He 
came into the house with Peg, into the 
lighted kitchen. 

“He shot Whisk,’’ Nell explained; and 
Sam saw the Airedale lying on the table, 
submitting to Nell’s ministrations. There 


“Did you 
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was a bandage about his foreleg. “ Didn’t 
break it,’’ she added. “Just through the 
flesh in the shoulder. I’ve got the bleeding 
stopped now. Do you think he’ll be all 
right?” 


“Sure he will,’? Sam told her. “A dog 
will stand a lot.” 
“TI wish you’d caught him,” she ex- 


claimed angrily. ‘“I’d like to get hold of 
that man. I wish I knew who he was.” 


“T know him,” Sam confessed. ‘I’ve 
run into him before.’”’ He saw the under- 
standing in their eyes and nodded. ‘This 


Ruble,” he agreed, ‘“‘drives for Sloughter.”’ 

Peg cried, ‘‘Sam, did Hoot bite you? 
There’s blood on your stocking.” 

““Nipped mea little,” Sam acknowledged; 
and abruptly and pleasurably he found 
himself the focus of their swift attentions. 
They made him lie down on the couch; 
they stripped off his shoes and his stock- 
ings despite his half-hearted protests, and 
they brought warm water and bathed the 
wounds scored by Hoot’s sharp teeth, and 
cried out over them, and poured out upon 
Sam such condolences that he was abashed. 

“Tt don’t amount to a thing.’’ Yet he 
found the moment indescribably delight- 
ful, even through his shame. That these 
two should bend over his naked feet, bathe 
them and bandage them, seemed to him 
at once profanation and wonder, and he 
ceased at last to protest. Then the band- 
aging was done, and Peg scolded Hoot and 
cuffed the little dog under the chin, and 
overwhelmed it with reproaches till Hoot, 
hurt and sulky, crawled under the stove 
and refused to respond to further word. 

“You hadn’t ought to scold the dog,” 
Sam urged her. ‘‘Good dog, that. Knows 
how to take care of you. Lin never could 
have shot him. I never did see a dog move 
so fast, be in so many places at once. Best 
Lin could have done was to shoot where he 
used to be.” 

“He was just lucky to hit Whisk,’ Nell 
said jealously. “‘Whisk is a wonderful 
fighter. But he doesn’t dodge around; he 
goes right in.” 

“He’s got the weight,’’ Sam agreed 
wisely. ‘Guess he could lick a man that 
didn’t know his business. But don’t blame 
the pup here.’”’ He got down on his knees, 
tried to coax the little dog out from under 
the stove; and Hoot, at first refusing to be 
comforted, at last yielded to Sam’s blan- 
dishments, and Sam held the beast in his 
arms, and Hoot looked at Peg with a beady 
and triumphant eye, till they all laughed 
together at the complacence in that glance. 

Their talk ran back at last over what 
had happened. Sam’s anger centered on 
Lin; he said again, ‘‘I’ll find him tomor- 
row, even things with him.” 

But Nell, laughing in a friendly way, 
reminded him, ‘You said that before, 
Sam. You’d better wait a day or two. 
Your legs will be stiff for a while.” 

He grinned. “That’s right. I been 
bragging a lot about what I was going to 
do. Guess I’ll wait till it’s done now.” 

They had different theories to explain 
what had happened. Nell clung to her 
guess that Sloughter was a bootlegger, that 
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he was transporting liquor somehow 
through this disused road; and they could 
not make her see the absurdity of this sug- 
gestion, the impossibility of driving around 
the old quarry, and the futility of so much 
pains even if the thing could be done. 

“T don’t figure it’s that,’’ Sam said. 
“The Federal men are pretty busy across 
the river, in the city there; they stop a lot 
of stuff at the bridge. Not much goes 
through this way. Searching cars right 
along, they are.” 

“‘TIsn’t there some other bridge on this 
road?”’ Nell insisted, but Sam shook his 
head. 

“This road comes into the state road 
this side the bridge,’’ he told her, ‘‘and 
there isn’t any other bridge on Marsh River 
for thirty miles.”’ 

She shook her head; she had, she said, 
an instinct in the matter. 

“T don’t care how impossible it is, I know 
I’m right,” she declared. And in her turn 
sought to demolish their explanations. 
Sam was inclined to see in the whole affair 
an attack upon himself alone. 

“Ruble’s sore at me because I trailed 
’ he urged. “That’s all there is to 


But he could not answer her when she 
asked why Lin should be using this road so 
furtively. 

Peg thought Sloughter had told them 
the truth; that he wished to get possession 
of the land hereabouts for a hotel develop- 
ment. 

“T don’t like him,”’ she confessed. ‘‘But 
I think he’s just a rich arrogant man, that’s 
all. Used to having his own way. He 
shan’t have it with me.” 

Their talk ran on so swiftly that Sam 
forgot for a time to count the hours, but 
he rose at last, remembering. ‘I’ve got to 
get started,” he said. “Get home. They’ll 
be wondering about me.”’ 

But they would not hear of that. Peg 
argued that he should not walk so far till 
his wounds had had a chance to heal, and 
Nell added her urgencies. Sam put these 
remonstrances aside, making light of Hoot’s 
bites, pointing out that he must be at work 
at eight in the morning. But he was 
tempted to stay. There was something 
thrillingly appealing in the thought of 
sleeping under the same roof with Peg and 
Nell. Yet so long as they put their plead- 
ings on the ground of his own welfare he 
fought them off, and it was Nell who said 
at last guilefully: 

“But, Sam, you can’t leave us alone 
here. Anything’s likely to happen. I 
shouldn’t sleep a minute all night unless 
you were in the house.” 

Sam grinned. ‘Guess I wouldn’t be 
much good,” he reminded her. “I haven’t 
been much good so far.” 

“T shouldn’t be the least afraid with you 
here,”’ she assured him, and Peg added her 
word. 

“We're not really nervous,” she told 
him. ‘“‘But I would feel easier with a man 
here, just tonight.” 

He protested that they had no room for 
him; they overruled that convincingly 
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dressed. The only pleasing thing about her 
was that she must be at least as old, or even 
older, than Lord Seredington, twenty-eight 
or even thirty—a great age for a woman. 

Miss Timmins and John Roaker again 
danced. As they passed the table at which 
Lord Seredington and the lady were sitting, 
Lord Scredington recognized her. Miss 
Timmins saw him recognize her; shesaw his 
startled air; she saw him turn his eyes to 
John Roaker and stare at him; she saw him 
frown. She was glad that John Roaker was 
wearing such nice clothes and was wholly 
presentable. She was glad also that he 
was tall and dark; it was natural that she, 
being slight and fair, should be attracted 
by a tall, dark man. She leaned back a 
little to smile sweetly up at him. 

Lord Scredington saw that sweet smile. 
But he did not see, as Miss Timmins did, 
that John Roaker was too busy dancing to 
see it. Lord Scredington did not bend down 
to smile sweetly into the dark lady’s face. 
He was staring rather blankly after Miss 
Timmins and John Roaker. His frown 
grew blacker; Miss Timmins saw it grow 
blacker. 

She knew now with whom he danced at 
Thibault’s. He knew with whom she 
danced at Thibault’s. They were therefore 
on level terms. The information she had 
acquired seemed to have the most pleasing 
effects on her; never had she smiled on any- 
one more sweetly or more often than she 
smiled on John Roaker—for the most part 
when he was not looking and Lord Scred- 
ington was. But the information he had 
acquired by no means seemed to have a 
pleasing effect on Lord Scredington. 
Though no one could have said that he was 
actually scowling, he was certainly frown- 
ing deeply. 

Then it appeared to Miss Timmins that 
the slight, dark lady asked him what was 
troubling him; it appeared to her also that 
he was a trifle short with the lady, for she 
frowned also and stayed frowning. So it 
came about that while Miss Timmins and 
John Roaker were enjoying themselves im- 
mensely—it was quite plain that Miss 
Timmins was enjoying herself immensely 
from the sweetness and frequency of her 
smiles—Lord Scredington was no longer 
looking a cheerful and wicked young noble- 
man, but merely a wicked young nobleman; 
and the habitual expression of discontent 
on the face of the pretty lady with him had 
deepened about two hundred and fifty per 
cent. 

It was not till the dance was over and she 
was walking back to her table that Miss 
Timmins became obviously aware of. the 
presence of Lord Scredington. She nodded 
and smiled at him, not a very sweet smile, 
and before he was halfway through a stiff, 
almost protesting bow she was smiling up 
at the wistful face of John Roaker with a 
smile that was almost sugary. But she was 
not looking at John Roaker so intently that 
she failed to observe that Lord Screding- 
ton’s lips moved, though she did not believe 
that any sound came from them. 

During the interval before the next 
dance, she talked to John Roaker with the 
liveliest animation. Lord Scredington 
talked to the slight, dark lady with very 
little animation; they did not seem nearly 
so pleased with one another as did John 
Roaker and Miss Timmins. Their rather 
gloomy air did not detract from the enjoy- 
ment of Miss Timmins; but of the four it 
is probable that John Roaker was the only 
one who was enjoying the afternoon 
greatly. 

But since he and she danced every dance 
and all of it, Miss Timmins enjoyed the 
afternoon considerably, in spite of the fact 
that there was a pretty lady with her best 
customer, for she and John Roaker nat- 
urally danced better together as they 
danced longer together, and she was very 
fond of dancing. As the afternoon went on 
and she watched the other pair she ceased 
to be greatly disquieted by the discontented 
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lady. She and Lord Scredington did not 
seem to be quite hitting it off. Doubtless 
this was owing to the fact that he seemed 
preoccupied and unable to give her the 
whole-hearted attention he should have 
done. 

The dancing came to an end and both 
John Roaker and Miss Timmins came out 
of Thibault’s with considerable reluctance. 
On the threshold they paused, and he in- 
vited her to dine and dance with him there, 
or anywhere else she preferred, that eve- 
ning. Miss Timmins hesitated; he was a 
nice boy and she liked him; she liked dining 
in bright places; she liked dancing with 
him. If there had not been that good cus- 
tomer, Lord Scredington, she would have 
dined and danced with John Roaker and 
with an easy mind let anything develop 
that might develop. But as it was, for her 
there was absolutely nothing doing, though 
it rather looked as if there might be a great 
deal doing for John. To let things develop 
in a one-sided way would not be fair to him. 
Therefore she refused the invitation. 

He looked so deeply disappointed that 
she compromised; she would have tea and 
dance with him at Thibault’s the next af- 
ternoon. After, all he was going to Paris in 
three days and would only be a week in 
London on his return from that city before 
going to the States. No one could take 
much harm during three days and a week, 
if they were but moderately indulged. 
They parted with mutual expression of es- 
teem, 

The next morning Miss Timmins moved 
about her father’s little antique shop in 
Devonshire Street, Theobald’s Road, a 
trifle warily, keeping an eye on the door. 
Her best customer was apt to arrive with 
the stealthy suddenness of one of those old- 
fashioned red Indians on the warpath. 
Thanks to her care, when he did arrive she 
had slipped safely behind the counter so 
that there was no opportunity for one of 
those displays of his colossal cheek that so 
ruffled her sensibilities. 

He came in wearing a cheerful air and 
greeted her cheerfully. Miss Timmins had 
a strong feeling that that cheerfulness was 
forced; she drew a little farther back from 
the counter and prepared to jump aside. 
He seemed, however, in a peaceful mood 
and asked her some questions about the 
sale at Farringdon’s the day before and 
what she had bought at it. She told him; 
there was a pause. 

Then in the most casual tone he said, 
“T didn’t know that you danced at Thi- 
bault’s with anyone but me.” 

“T don’t often,’ said Miss Timmins 
truthfully. 

He paused, waiting for her to develop the 
theme. It seemed of no interest to her. 

Then, in the same casual accents, he 
asked, “‘Who was that chap you were dan- 
cing with?”’ 

““He’s my new dancing partner. Isn’t 
he a nice boy—a dear?” said Miss Tim- 
mins with sudden enthusiasm. 

Lord Scredington did not say that John 
Roaker was a dear. He did not say that he 
wasnotadear. Hejust madea noise in his 
throat. 

Miss Timmins smiled upon him in the 
friendliest way and said in the kindest ac- 
cents, ‘‘That was a pretty lady you were 
dancing with. Was she your aunt?” 

““My aunt?”’ cried Lord Scredington in a 
tone in whieh sudden surprise and sudden 
indignation were nicely blended. 

“T thought she might be,” said Miss 
Timmins hastily and apologetically. 

Lord Seredington frowned upon her, and 
said loftily, ‘If it comes to that, that chap 
you were dancing with wasn’t so much of a 
boy.” 

“Oh, yes, he was—quite a boy—twenty- 
seven—a year younger than you,’ Miss 
Timmins protested. 

Lord Seredington glared at her. 

“Of course he’s older than you really— 
Americans are older than Englishmen, 
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“Strop a New Blade 
and it will Change 
Your Whole Idea of 
Shaving,” said Gordon. 


“T never strop my blades and I get 
pretty good shaves,” said Ellis. 


“T’m talking about something 
better than a pretty good shave,” 
replied Gordon. “Try a shave 
with a new blade stropped on a 
Twinplex Stropper and you’ll 
never again shave with an un- 
stropped blade.” 


“What’s the explanation?” asked 
Ellis. 


“Very simple. The delicate edge 
of a blade is sensitive to tempera- 
ture changes. The tiny invisible 
teeth, which form the edge, get 
out of line. Unless you strop them 
back you shave with a saw.” 


“Isn’t stropping a bother?” asked 
Neville. 


“Not a bit,” exclaimed Gordon. 
“You buy a Twinplex and I’ll pay 
for it if it doesn’t save you time. 
I wouldn’t sell my Twinplex for a 
hundred dollars if I couldn’t get 
another.” 


Get your Twinplex at any good 
store. Guaranteed for 10 years — 
sold on a make good basis. 


Send for this 
unique home 


for Old Blades 


Once inside this tiny house with green blinds, 
blades can’t get out to harm anyone. Send 10¢, 
name your razor and we will send youa Dull House 
and _a sharp new blade, made keen by stropping 
on Twinplex. We can’t guarantee that temperature 
changes won’t affect it some, but we believe it will 
shave better than any new blade you ever used. 


TWINPLEX SALES CO. 


1645 Locust Street, Saint Louis 
New York [= 


London 


Montreal 
Chicago 


FOR SMOOTHER SHAVES 
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Hold it in one 
hand—peel back 
the wrapper. 
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-has captured 
all America! 


Millions are enjoying the taste-treat 
which Eskimo Pie can give you. 


Millions are buying them at their 
corner drug store or confectionery. 
At clubs and lodges—they are a fa- 
vorite! For dessert, the wise hostess 
serves them often. Eveninschools, 
they are served fortheir food value! 


Know for yourself the delicious 
flavor of rich ice cream coated 
with crisp chocolate. Clean, white 
enameled machines produce them 
(untouched by fingers) so rapidly 
that they can be sold in generous 
Sc and 10c sizes! 


_ Eat Eskimo Pie every day. Take 
them home to the family and chil- 
dren. Youget more than a wonder- 
ful confection—the concentrated 
food value is shown by the fact that 
Eskimo Pie contains as many calor- 
ies as a chicken sandwich or a pint 
of whole milk. 


Esk1IMO PIE CORPORATION 
30th and Grand Ave. Louisville, Ky. 


ars, 4 


NOTE TO DEALERS: If your manufacturer 
does not supply you, write us for the name 
of one within shipping distance who will— 
because more than half the ice cream manu- 
facturers in America make Eskimo Pie. 


5-cent 
and 
10-cent 


© 1926, E. P. Co. 


You are warned against imitations and infringements of 
EskimoPie which is fullyprotected by patents andcopyrights. 
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I always think,” said Miss Timmins in ex- 
planatory accents. “And of course he’s a 
quite uncommon American; he knows 
more about Japanese swords than anyone 
I ever came across. And he’s got piles and 
piles of money, and he dances beautifully. 
But you saw him.” 

Lord Scredington appeared to swallow 
something; then he said, ‘‘Then I should 
think, taking one thing with another, he’ll 
make you a very nice little husband.” 

He did not speak in the tone of one who 
wished the union well. 

Miss Timmins blushed; at least she con- 
trived to look as if she was blushing; Lord 
Scredington believed that she was blushing. 

She said shyly, “‘Isn’t it rather early to 
talk about that kind of thing? I only met 
him yesterday, you know.” 

“From the way you were getting on I 
should think that tomorrow would do the 
trick,” said Lord Scredington in a most un- 
pleasant voice. 

“Oh, tomorrow?” said Miss Timmins 
doubtfully. 

Lord Scredington appeared to lose his 
temper—or at any rate what was left of it. 
He went up into the air with an astonishing 
velocity and to an astonishing height. He 
said things, many things, about Miss Tim- 
mins. There was probably more truth in 
many of them than he thought. He com- 
pared her to several of God’s creatures; one 
of them was the tigress. Miss Timmins ap- 
peared unmoved, but seemed to listen with 
interest. When he came to earth, rather out 
of breath, she said that she did not know 
what he was talking about. Yet he had 
done his best to make himself clear. The 
statement appeared to exasperate him, for 
he made the spring for which she was quite 
prepared. 

He missed her. 
cool him down. 

He said mournfully that he had never 
loved a dear gazelle without its having tried 
to bite a piece out of him. 

“Tt wasn’t a gazelle you said I was like,” 
said Miss Timmins. 

He appeared taken aback; then he said 
loftily, “‘I had my reasons.” 

After that their relations again became 
civil and friendly. Presently he invited her 
to have tea and dance with him at Thi- 
bault’s that afternoon. Before telling him 
that she was already engaged to have tea 
and dance there with John Roaker, she 
asked him if he was sure that his aunt 
would like it. Again their relations grew 
strained. He protested with great heat 
that the lady was not his aunt. Miss Tim- 
mins apologized quite sweetly for her slip 
of the tongue and told him that she was 
going to Thibault’s with John Roaker. He 
said several things under his breath. The 
only word she caught was the word “‘jade.”’ 
She did not think that he was speaking of 
the nephritic stone. Then he made as if to 
leave hastily. 

“Here! Wait a minute!”’ she cried. 
want you to do something for me.” 

He stopped short, gasping. He turned 
on her; his eyes flashed; he was on the 
point of telling her to go somewhere, but 
checked himself. 

She said calmly, “‘I want you to help me 
about that beast, Bramley-Bowkett.”’ 

She told him about the change of swords. 

“Why, the brute got me in exactly the 
same way!”’ he exclaimed. ‘But the lots 
were jade cloak hooks.”’ 

“But you haven’t had a row with him?” 
she said anxiously. 

“No. There was nothing to make a row 
about. The change of lots might have been 
a pure accident—just as this change of 
swords might be. So I’m bearing up with 
little Bramley on the chance of catching 
him out over some other trick. Then he’ll 
get what’s coming to him with compound 
interest.” 

“Well, he ought to get some of it over 
this,’”’ she said eagerly. ‘‘But there’s noth- 
ing to be done for at least ten days. Then 
I want you to go round to see Bramley- 
Bowkett and find if he’s got this Rai 
Kunitsugu sword on one of his sword racks 
and where it is exactly. I know he has 
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three sword racks, for I took a sword round 
to him one day, for Hogbin, to sell to him.” 

“Right,” he said cheerfully. ‘‘That will 
suit me down to the ground. But you'll 
have to get me Rai Kunitsugu’s signature 
so that I shall know the sword when I see 
iGens 

“T’ve got it here,’ handing him John 
Roaker’s card. 

He slipped it into his waistcoat pocket 
and assumed an air of deep thoughtfulness. 
Then, of a sudden—she had grown care- 
less—he grabbed her and kissed her. Miss 
Timmins’ right uppercut only grazed his 
left ear. She was forced therefore to con- 
tent herself with scathing words about his 
monstrous and colossal cheek. He did not 
seem deeply affected; his head, indeed, was 
not bowed in shame. And Miss Timmins 
was hardly as indignant as she appeared. 
To herself she passed the matter over 
lightly; she told herself that a good cus- 
tomer must be humored; she asked herself 
what was a kiss. 

Friendly relations were resumed. Twenty 
minutes later, having cajoled and badgered 
her into promising to dine and dance with 
him at Thibault’s the following night, he 
departed. 

That afternoon she danced at Thibault’s 
with John Roaker. He had received a let- 
ter from Farringdon expressing his regret 
that he had been unable to recover the Rai 
Kunitsugu. 

In the course of a pleasant afternoon, 
they became even better acquainted. At 
the end of it he asked her to dine and dance 
with him in the evening. She compromised; 
she agreed to dance with him at the Hotel 
Cecil the next afternoon. She did so and 
was careful, or at any rate moderately 
careful, to keep their relations on a footing 
of simple friendliness. But, of course, she 
could not be responsible for her eyes. Her 
eyes were always doing things on their own 
account; and John Roaker was undoubt- 
edly an uncommonly attractive boy. At 
half past seven he said good-by to her, 
cursing the luck which took him to Paris for 
the fortnight of all fortnights he craved to 
spend in London. 

Miss Timmins’ life sank to its usual 
quietness. Only three times in the next ten 
days did she dance with Lord Scredington. 
On several evenings she watched the 
Bramley-Bowkett house. She found that 
Bramley-Bowkett returned at 7:20, ap- 
parently to dress for dinner, and left again 
at 7:50. 

On the tenth day Lord Scredington paid 
a visit to Bramley-Bowkett, taking with 
him a jade cloak hook to exchange. He got 
rather the better of the exchange, then 
strolled about the room examining treas- 
ures. There were three lacquer sword 
racks, of very fine quality; each had rests 
for five blades. He found that the Rai 
Kunitsugu was the third blade on the sec- 
ond rack. 

Next day John Roaker appeared in the 
little shop at ten A.M. to invite Miss Tim- 
mins to dance with him that afternoon. 
Miss Timmins accepted, but before going 
to Thibault’s they called at Farringdon’s 
auction rooms, and Farringdon made no 
difficulty about letting her have the Nori- 
mitsu sword. 

After dancing all the afternoon they sat 
on, talking, till seven o’clock. Then Miss 
Timmins said, “‘And now we'll go and get 
the Rai Kunitsugu.” 

John Roaker appeared astonished, but 
pleased. They drove in a taxi to Kensing- 
ton, stopped a hundred yards from the 
Bramley-Bowkett house, and watched it. 
At 7:20 Mr. Bramley-Bowkett arrived in a 
taxi. Miss Timmins gave him time to get 
well into his dressing; then they walked 
briskly to the house. Miss Timmins told 
the maid who opened the door to tell her 
master that she had come with a sword. 
The maid smiled in a very pleasing*fashion 
at Miss Timmins, ushered them into the 
treasure room and left them. 

Before that maid had made two steps 
from the door Miss Timmins had the Rai 
Kunitsugu off the rack and was putting the 
Norimitsu in its place. While doing so her 
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You, Too, Will Praise Its Superiority 
When You Drive the Car 


Take this Sedan out, as thousands of others have done, and 
get a new sensation of automobile comfort—riding, driving, 
freedom from trouble. Note how little handling you have to 
do. Note how it takes the bumps and holes that you are 
accustomed to avoid or slow up for. Note the convenience 
of its new copper-radiation air-cooling—the greatest step ever 
taken to simplify the motor car and multiply its usefulness. 
Note how Franklin power has increased. Note that it is the 
fastest car over the road. Note that it is the only car having 
the two qualities necessary to easy-riding: light unsprung 
weight and flexible construction. The only car having the two 
qualities necessary to easiest handling: light weight and trans- 
mission service brake. The only car that demands no attention, 
causes no trouble or worry, with its cooling system. The only 
car, in short, which gives you the maximum of service and 
satisfaction all the year round. 
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ground was created, for the growing of food 
and the grazing of cattle and for hard 
happy work, Angela. Crazy?” 

““No, not crazy.” 

‘‘How’d you like to be a farmer’s wife, 
Angela?” 

“T’d love it.” 
laugh. 

She often thought, sitting in her father’s 
garden among the apple trees, how pleasant 
Morrie Sullivan’s old house was, the low- 
ceilinged rooms, the deep fireplaces, the 
cleanliness and quaintness of it. The old 
Connecticut Yankee housekeeper took it 
for granted and Morrie himself paid little 
attention to it, for his mind was too full of 
farming and farming machinery to have 
time for esthetics; but Angela knew it was 
a house one could love. When you entered 
its doors you felt its kindness to you, as you 
feel kindness in shaking hands with people. 
Though he had often laughingly asked her to 
marry him and come and live in the gentle 
house, yet she could never take it seriously. 
Her time had not come for that. Some 
day she would marry, she knew, think- 
ing of it in that vague way one thinks 
of the certainty of death. In her way 
she loved Morrie, the seriousness of him; 
she liked the lithe athletic look of him; she 
liked his smile—when he smiled; she liked 
his abruptness. 

The day they sailed for France her 
mother and she had been inundated with 
attentions—flowers, books, elaborate boxes 
of candy. Before the ship sailed Morrie 
had pushed his way up the gangplank and 
to their side. 

““Good-by, Mrs. Turnbull,” he said 
gravely to her mother. ‘‘I hope you havea 
splendid time.” 

“‘Good-by, Morrie.” 

He turned to Angela. 

“‘T haven’t brought you books or flowers 
or anything,” he said ruefully. “I don’t 
seem to think of those things at all. I just 
came to wish you good luck, Angéla, and 
tell you to take care of yourself.” 

“‘Tsn’t that better than flowers, Morrie?” 

“Ts it, Angela? Angela, don’t stay away 
too long.” 


And then they’d both 
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HEY had come south to Nice in Octo- 

ber, staying in Paris only a few days. 
For a month yet the Riviera would be 
empty. Nice was only a drowsing Midi 
town. There was nothing to do or see, ex- 
cept to sit for an hour under the awnings of 
a café and drink coffee. But Monte Carlo 
was only three-quarters of an hour’s run 
from there, and to Monte they went every 
afternoon. As she got her card of admission 
Angela felt a thrill she had never known in 
her life. Within her breastsomething seemed 
to vibrate, some plexus of nerves had been 
set jingling. The queer solemn tone of the 
place, so different from what she had ex- 
pected, amazed her and attracted her; and 
when she entered the rooms some portion 
of brain or soul that had been asleep until 
now sprang awake, keen, concentrated. 
The long green tables with the great roulette 
wheels in the middle, the impassive black- 
garbed officials, the attendants in knee 
breeches, the faces of the players about the 
tables—all seemed, though she had never 
seen them before, natural to her, normal. 
Her mother looked around. 

“T must confess,” said Mrs. Turnbull, 
“that Iam very disappointed. It’s dull,” 
she said. ‘‘Angela,’’ she discovered sud- 
denly, “there are no smart people here.” 

“No, darling. It’s not the season yet.” 

She wished her mother would go so that 
she could sit down and play at the tables 
and watch the fascinating spin of the wheel, 
the flash of color, the race of the marble 
around the edge, the uncertainty as to 
where it would stop when it began to click- 
click-click about the numbers. She be- 
came impatient. 

“Mother,” she said, ‘‘you go and look 
around. I want to see this thing—see how 
it works.” 
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“Are you going to play, Angela?”’ 

“Just a little, dear.” 

“Tt doesn’t appeal to me at all,” said 
Mrs. Turnbull. “TI’ll look around and go 
out and see the gardens. Don’t stay too 
long.” 

It was the first of a month’s afternoons 
at Monte. In a day she mastered the in- 
tricacies of betting on columns and dozens, 
on three numbers, on six numbers and on 
the even chances. She was a shrewd player, 
knowing when her luck was in and going 
bravely ahead, and when she felt her luck 
was out, playing them, in that poker phrase, 
close to her chest. In a month she had won 
about six thousand frances, which is, in our 
money, about three hundred dollars. 

Her mother bothered her but little. 
Mrs. Turnbull had met a good many Amer- 
icans in Nice, and in the afternoons she 
continued to go to the Jetée Promenade 
Casino for tea and dancing; or she would 
go around the little shops, buying a trinket 
here or conferring with some little dress- 
maker about frocks for the season; or going 
on long rides to the outlying Alpine vil- 
lages—Vence, Gourdon, Eze. 

“‘T can’t make out what attraction that 
horrible Monte Carlo has for you, Angela,” 
she would say. But she was glad enough to 
see Angela go out every afternoon. She 
felt that Angela might not approve of her 
dancing, of her harmless frivolity. 

What attraction Monte Carlo had for 
Angela she herself could not properly de- 
fine. But on rising in the morning she 
looked forward to the afternoon’s trip. At 
two o’clock the big busses left Nice, and 
pursuing that winding, precipitous road 
along the bluest of blue seas, they came 
into the pretty town in less than an hour. 
They passed Nice harbor, where the boats 
for Corsica lay; steamboats with romantic 
names, like General Bonaparte; a Greek 
barkentine with “Syracuse” on her counter 
as her home port; lateen-rigged craft putting 
in for cargo on their way from Marseilles 
to Sicily. They passed the queer little head- 
lands that seemed to apologize to the Medi- 
terranean for intruding on her blue bosom— 
Cap d’Ail, Cap Ferrat. On their left the 
surly little Alps rose, with their strange 
ghost-haunted rock-hewed towns, half 
Roman and half Saracen—Hze, La Turbie. 

For none of these had Angela or the 
passengers any eye.. They looked forward 
to the Saracenesque dance of the Casino. 
The bus left the slouching atmosphere of 
France and came into the trim principality. 
No longer were careless unkempt gen- 
darmes, but figures in helmets and gold braid 
and swords, with gloves spotless as the 
Alpine snows. No longer were rocks barren 
but for the quaint modest Alpine flowers, 
but waving palm trees, with tops like the 
plumes on a field marshal’s headdress, 
flaunting red and blue and yellow flowers. 
For these none had eyes. 

They would descend from the flamboy- 
ant vulgar bus, and walking casually, as 
though they really had nothing but an 
academic interest in the affair of gambling, 
they would mount the Casino steps, turn- 
ing around to glance at the mountains, as 
though they were not sure whether they 
would go in at all—would it not be better 
to go on the funicular up to La Turbie? 
they would appear to be thinking—while 
the doorkeepers smiled their subtle smile 
with their eyes alone. They would go in at 
last, showing their cards. About them 
would be the quiet, cathedral-like silence 
of the great gambling rooms, broken only 
by the voices of the croupiers as they an- 
nounced the result of the spin. 

“Thirty-two wins; red; the even num- 
ber; and below the line!” 

There would be the rattle of chips as the 
losers’ stakes were gathered in, a flick- 
flick as the winners’ gains were counted out. 

“Gentlemen, ladies, decide your play!” 

Each table was very much like another. 
At each would be seated the people who 
worked on some esoteric system of number, 


entering the result of each spin in a little 
book and putting on five-frane pieces in 
what appeared to be the craziest way—a 
piece on the first four numbers, which if it 
won would bring them in eight pieces for 
one; a chip on six other numbers, which, 
winning, would gain six; two chips on red 
or color—there is no black at Monte 
Carlo—even chances; a two-to-one shot 
on the first dozen. The system players 
ranged all the way from keen young Amer- 
ican business men to frowzy ex-professors 
of mathematics with grizzled beards; from 
hard-faced women in the thirties to old 
ladies who wore the dress and had the man- 
ner of the early days of Queen Victoria 
and resembled her a littlh—God knows by 
what mysterious transfusion of habit and 
thought. Here were men and women, just 
gambling, their faces flushed with excite- 
ment or white with tension. A swarthy 
officer of Moroccan cavalry in burnoose 
and red top-boots might swagger up to the 
table and fling a bundle of notes on red. 

“Tout va aux billets’—the whole roll 
goes. 

“Bien, monsieur.”’ 

An old lady would hand five louis, a hun- 
dred frances, to the croupier. 

“Les six derniers’’—the last six numbers. 

“ Bien, madame.” 

There was the click of rakes against chips 
as the seated players pushed their stakes 
into place. The croupier gave a deft twirl 
to the wheel, spun the ball. 

“Rien ne va plus’’—nothing more goes. 

A moment of tension. The ball clicks 
into place. The impassive croupier looks 
up. 
“Zero!” 

The rattle of chips as the second croupier 
gathers in all the money laid on numbers. 
The players look sullen, or white, or simply 
sneer. 

“Gentlemen, ladies, decide your game!”’ 
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T WAS not the fact of losing money that 

bothered Angela, for she was not losing. 
She was still well ahead, but something 
within her seemed always to say, “Look 
out, Angela! Look out!’ Though it was 
hardly two months since she had left Amer- 
ica, yet it already seemed a year, so closely 
had this new atmosphere enveloped her. 
All the time she seemed to hear this warn- 


. ing voice, and she would examine herself 


and say: 

“What am I doing that’s wrong, any- 
way? I’m not drinking cocktails, as the 
other women are doing. I’m not dancing 
hectically, as even my mother is doing. No 
man has tried to bother me. What am I 
doing that’s wrong then? I’m only passing 
a few hours in the afternoon—hours that 
would bore me in Nice. I’m not gambling. 
Of course I’m not gambling. Haven’t 
I played bridge all my life for a quarter a 
hundred, and never felt the least inclined to 
ask higher stakes or anything like that? 
Then what am I doing that’s wrong? 
Nothing.” 

And yet the voice wouldn’t stop: ‘Look 
out, Angie! Look out!” 

So she was not in the least averse when 
her mother suggested they move to Var. 
Mrs. Turnbull, in her month’s sojourn at 
Nice, had picked up an entirely new set of 
values. Nice, which she had looked upon 
in America as the crowning city, had sud- 
denly become a sort of Coney Island in her 
eyes. ‘It’s only for trippers, Angela— 
Rastas’’—she had already learned the slang 
word for South Americans—“‘and that sort 
of person. Everybody of any standing lives 
at Var. Grand dukes and rajahs and Italian 
princes, people worth knowing, Angela. 
And Nice,” she sighed, ‘‘is so expensive.” 

So they went to Var, which is, God 
knoweth, after its kind, the prettiest town 
in the world. There it nestles at the foot 
of the Alpine hills, brown, drowsy as the 
Bermudas. Its streets are gay with plan- 
tain trees. Its small cafés are the real 
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care and protection for him, so that often 
on his grave flowers grew. 

But the anonymous dead in the field by 
the olive trees—there was no care there. In 
death, they were outcasts. The man who 
had thrown himself down the Grand Cor- 
niche; the young wife who had jumped 
from the harbor pier into the Mediter- 
ranean, which at night is purple as grapes; 
the old commander who had turned on the 
gas in his shabby room; the cynical plunger 
who had shot himself in the luxuriant gar- 
dens—all were picked up, as something un- 
sightly in the gatdehs would be picked up, 
and hurried out of the way by the rapid 
officials. How quick, how deft, how secret 
these folk of the town were! A pass, like a 
stage magician’s, and the body had gone. 
It was quietly, tidily packed away. No 
churchman of any cteed stood proxy for 
the dead to cty that he knew his Redeemer 
lived, or that the Lord God was one. The 
gardeners dovetailed the sods of brilliant 
turf, saw that each blade of grass melted 
into perfect composition, and returned to 
tend the plumed palm trees and the flaunt- 
ing bougainvillea. 

“En voild un autre qui n’aura pas 
froid’’—there goes another who won’t catch 
cold! 

It was not so much the shattering fact of 
the violent death that terrified Angela, but 
the sense of loneliness, as though these 
uncared-for people were dead in death, 
were wandering in the dark spaces between 
the stars, lost, utterly lost, as a child would 
be lost, mad with terror, in some vast 
black room. 

She thought that she could never enter 
the Casino again, such an icy mantle had 
that acre of ground thrown over her heart; 
but when they had come again to the little 
town, returning from Mentone, everything 
looked so quiet, so placid, so innocuous, 
that she wondered if she had been mistaken. 
She sat outside the Café de Paris sipping a 
coffee, while, inside, her mother danced to 
a galloping one-step of Lucian Boyer’s. 
Neat her an Anglican clergyman, in gray 
flannels and Roman collar, a bronze-faced 
athletic man, was sitting with a fox terrier 
on a leash. A group of French were ex- 
citedly discussing sorne important family 
event. Here hung a poster announcing the 
opening of the Russian ballet. Across the 
square 4 gigatitic negro hall porter emerged 
from one of the hotels and blinked at the 
sun—he wore a maroon uniform, his chest 
was covered with war ribbons. A frail old 
lady passed in a two-horse barouche, a soft 
sweet-faced old gentlewoman in black lace 
and a parasol. Below, the Mediterranean 
was still as a lake, as a blue lake in a paint- 
ing. Above, the mountains relaxed their 
grimness and seemed to smile, and gay folk 
went in and out of the elaborate doorways 
of the Casino. 

“T think I’ll go in and look on for a 
minute,” she decided. 

She passed through the doors with her 
month’s card and stopped at the first table. 
The chef de partie looked at her and recog- 
nized her with a fatherly smile. 

““Ah, mademoiselle!’’ he greeted her. 

Someone got up from a seat by the 
croupier. The chief held the chair for her. 
Unconsciously she sat down. 

It seemed foolish to do nothing. She 
shoved forward a hundred-franc note to the 
changer. She laid a counter on the last 
six numbers at five to one, another on the 
second dozen at twos, two counters on the 
red at evens. 

“‘Dix-sept, rouge, impair et manqué!”’ 

She had won on the red and on the 
dozen—lost on the number. An inspira- 
tion came to her that the winning number 
next time would be in the neighborhood 
of 17. She let her stake and winnings on the 
dozen and on the red ride. She placed a 
counter on four numbers, 19, 20, 22, 23—an 
eight-to-one chance. She placed a counter 
on six, 19 to 24—a five-to-one shot. Ona 
sudden hunch she placed one on 22 and 
23—seventeen to one. 

““Vingt-deux, rouge, pair et parse!”’ 

The croupier swiftly counted out her 
winnings and shoved them toward her with 
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his rake. The chief smiled and—‘“ Bien 
joué’’—well played—he uttered admir- 
ingly. She arranged the piles of counters 
in front of her. 

““Mesdames et messieurs, faites vos jeux!” 

She settled herself in her chair as a jockey 
settles himself in his saddle. Her eyes 
traveled coolly, concentratedly, around the 
board. 

vI 

HE was sitting with Morrie Sullivan on 

the promenade at Var. The warm Midi 
noon was drawing in, and they had just 
come out of the water after a mile swim in 
the Mediterranean. Though it was April 
and Easter would soon be here, yet Var was 
still erowded. From Paris came reports 
of torrential rain, and England’s spring 
seemed as yet far off, and in Ireland was 
the ominous quiet that presages the crackle 
of guns, so that the idle people preferred to 
rest on the azure Riviera; and while the 
idle moneyed folk still remained, the Casino 
of Var would not close its doors. 

Spring was here at least. The almond 
trees broke into veils of white blossom; the 
forget-me-nots sprang out bluer than the 
blue; the orange and lemon trees gave 
promise of a teeming season. Up and down 
under the waving palm trees went the 
pretty Parisian ladies in their white sum- 
mery clothes—their bluish-black hair, their 
liquid black eyes, their vermilion lips; went 
the young Frenchmen, attired in sport 
clothes of the most exaggerated cut; went 
Englishwomen, stolid, not a little arrogant; 
and Englishmen, tolerant, not a little soft 
after the Riviera; went Spaniards, who 
seemed always to sneer; went the ubiqui- 
tous Greeks. 

She was leaning back against the seat, 
experiencing one of the few hours of peace 
she now had. It was so good to have Mor- 
rie with her—so good to have him swim- 
ming by her in his powerful, his vital way, 
instead of the young Frenchmen, who were 
always play-acting in the water, consider- 
ing they had acquitted themselves like 
athletes of old Sparta when they had swum 
a half mile; so good to sit by his silence 
where the others would have been pay- 
ing compliments, uttering insincerities be- 
cause it was the thing to do. It was so 
good to have him—and it would be for such 
a little space. 

She was half dreaming, her eyes half 
closed, so that she did not notice for an in- 
stant the big smart figure that had stopped 
before them. 

“Good morning, Miss Turnbull.” 

“Oh!” She stood up. ‘‘Good morning, 
M’siew’ Dariano.” She held her hand out 
and the squat man took it and, bending 
over it, brushed it with his gray mustache. 
Morrie was also on his feet. He grasped 
Morrie’s hand. 

“And you, Mr. Sullivan, how do you 
like Var?” 

“Tt’s a nice little place,” Morrie an- 
swered. ‘‘I don’t know what it’s all about, 
but it’s a nice little place.” 

“There is great charm in it,” the Greek 
said. ‘“‘Once one has been here, one always 
wishes to come back. The Phoenicians, the 
Romans, loved it.” 

Sullivan looked at him keenly, studying 
his face, his clothes, and found himself 
qualifying the first impressions he had re- 
ceived the night he had met Dariano in the 
gambling rooms. The meticulously quiet 
clothes of the man, the fineness of linen and 
shoes—that hardly seemed the outfit of the 
professional gambler, as he had imagined 
him. Nearly obese he might be, but some- 
how it was not the obesity of indulgence; 
it was how the man was made. Even the 
asthmatic wheeze was not repellent—he 
recognized that as a misfortune. But the 
powerful face was not to be passed over, 
not in a thousand faces. The even olive 
tint of it, the clear, steady, powerful eyes, 
the balanced jaw, the broad forehead. 
The fat body was an envelope of power. 
Here was a cool, steady, calculating thing 
that never lost control of itself, that knew 
what it wanted, that knew when to seize 
opportunity, that knew when to wait for it. 
One sensed, too, the tradition of mental 
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craft that is the Greeks’ heritage, as valor 
in battle is the Irish heritage and unswerv- 
ing, often stupid honesty the English. If 
Dariano had been other than a gambler, 
Morrie would have liked him. Here, in 
fine, was a man. 

“T don’t see you gambling much, Mr. 
Sullivan.” 

“No,” Morrie laughed, ‘I’m more on 
swimming and that sort of thing than 
baccarat.” 

“That’s good!’”’ Dariano smiled. “I 
play it as a business, but people who play 
it as a game ’ He shrugged his heavy 
shoulders. ‘‘I wish this dear young lady 
were as wise.” 

“T admire that bird,’’ Morrie said when 
Dariano had gone on, ‘‘but he isn’t human 
nature’s daily food. What I mean is, Angie, 
I wish you’d cut that bird out. Just ease 
him off, will you?” 

“‘T can’t, Morrie.” 

“Why not?” 

“You can’t—you can’t ease off a—well, 
a man who has asked you to marry him.” 
Her face was downcast, a little flushed from 
embarrassment. She would not face Mor- 
rie’s eyes. Sullivan sat up, taut, keen as 
a fighting dog. 

“‘He asked you to marry him,” he said 
slowly. ‘‘And what did you answer?’’ She 
was silent. ‘“‘Did you say yes, Angela?”’ 

“No, Morrie.” 

“Then you said no!”’ 

“T didn’t, Morrie. I—I couldn’t make 
up my mind.” 

“Do you care for this—this Greek man?”’ 

“No, Morrie, I don’t.” 

“Then why in hell 7 

“Don’t, Morrie, please don’t.’’ She 
turned to him, and there was such pain 
in her eyes that it shocked him. ‘Don’t 
ask me anything, please. . Please, Morrie, 
don’t!”’ 

“Easy, Angie, easy, girl!”’ he told her. 
‘We'll fix all this up in time. I won’t ask 
you any more. Whatever the trouble is, 
we'll fix it up.” 

But she could only shake her head. 
There seemed to be on her a weight of hope- 
lessness, heavy as the surly purple moun- 
tains that seemed always on the point of 
crushing the pretty little vicious town at 
their feet. 
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T CAME to Angela with a cold frostlike 

nip about her heart that her mother was 
coming to be irked by her, to dislike her. 
She tried to put the knowledge out of her 
head, but it remained. It would not go. 

Mrs. Turnbull was one of that type of 
women who had accepted marriage because 
it was the natural thing to do at a particular 
age, just as at an earlier age one had one’s 
dresses lengthened, and some years later 
one’s hair put up. Had she not been so 
glitteringly pretty as a girl, it would have 
been a ten-to-one bet that she would never 
have found a husband. Her vivacity and 
prettiness covered up the lack of warmth in 
her, the inability to give. There was about 
her a rigidity like a steel bar’s. Possibly 
her husband found this out in a short time 
and it was on this account that he shifted 
his passion into business, and later when 
passion had worn out and there was need of 
tenderness, that what tenderness he had 
was put into the little house at New Ca- 
naan. 

He had never complained. He had just 
gone ahead with his bad bargain, as so 
many of his countrymen do. After all, he 
wasn’t the only one. 

Angela was born because it was the thing 
for a young married woman to have a baby, 
who might be dressed prettily and treated 
like a rather marvelous doll. In the years 
of her mother that Angela could remember 
well, she always thought of her as an ex- 
tremely pretty woman who was always 
going out to lunch and play bridge all after- 
noon at some friend’s house, where a circle 
of her kind congregated; or having them 
to her own house in New Canaan; or going 
out to dances at local golf and yacht clubs; 
or driving around in the two-seater car. 
Angela had always felt she resented the 

(Continued on Page 91) 
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dreadfully, appalling columns of rain, hour 
in, hour out, so that the only refuge was 
the thés dansants where the young girls 
danced with men who might have been 
their grandfathers, ancient colonels and 
general officers, who had finished their 
lives’ work and were now resting a little 
before assaulting the battlements of death; 
superannuated officers from India and 
Rhodesia and other far quarters of the globe 
whose shattered health would not permit 
them to face the rigors of a northern winter. 
And young men with too much money and 
no work to do, who were forever dancing 
with senior women—the jeune fille being too 
unsophisticated for them. Old men dancing 
with young girls and young men dancing 
with women at least a decade older than 
they—the inverseness of this troubled An- 
gela’s clean, natural quality. No, she would 
not go in. 

Another section began filling the little 
town—the gamblers. Deauville and Biar- 
ritz and Le Touquet were closed, and now 
they descended on Cannes. All of them, 
men and women, had keen fighting faces, 
some hard, some only drawn a little, but 
their features had the one quality visible in 
all—immobility, and their eyes were wary. 
To these people roulette was a child’s game, 
not much above the standard of the ridicu- 
lous boule that was played for the benefit of 
small French shopkeepers, at a franc stake 
and with a soft rubber ball! They were 
there for the real baccarat battles, in the 
quiet millionaires’ town, in the pretty 
Casino into which every Tom, Dick and 
Harry could not gain entrance, as they 
could at Monte Carlo. 

The word “‘baccarat”’ thrilled Angela. It 
had a magical, somehow cabalistic sound; 
and in spite of the stories she had heard of 
great fortunes lost or made in a night, she 
could hardly credit that it was a vicious 
gambling affair. ‘‘For,’’ she argued, “they 
don’t allow roulette in France, and I know 
that is a gambling game; so if the govern- 
ment allows baccarat, it can’t be so bad, 
can it?’’ Those to whom she spoke of the 
matter only smiled. Everybody at Var ad- 
mitted the intense viciousness of Monte 
Carlo, exaggerated if anything the number 
of tragedies there. Were there ever any sui- 
cides at Var? The French, the hotel porter, 
the proprietor—they regarded her with the 
horror they would have naturally felt had 
she cried, ‘‘Down with the Republic!”” A 
suicide at Var? A tragedy of any kind? 
“Quelle comédie!”’ 

Her first view of the baccarat rooms at 
Var gave her a sense of joyousness. Every- 
thing was so different from Monte Carlo. 
Everything in the great Casino there was 
soformal. The Casinoitself, the attendants, 
the chefs de partie, the croupiers—all had 
the air of saying, ‘‘ Well, if you want gam- 
bling, if you must have gambling, here it is 
for you—a straight game and no favor. 
Gamble or not, it doesn’t matter to us.” 
Angela often thought that entering Monte’s 
Casino must be like the entering into a ring 
of the great prize fights she had read about. 
A quick order, and all your friends and sec- 
onds left you, alone in the roped inclosure 
with your opponent, alone but for the 
aloof, almost ghostly referee; none to help, 
none to advise you. 

A stark fight against fortune—such was 
Monte. But at Var everyone was smil- 
ing—the attendants at the door, the crou- 
piers inside, the waiters, the footmen in 
plush and gold braid. It seemed like a jolly 
country club, or yacht club, raised to an 
apogee of luxury. One could not help smil- 
ing too. Overhead lights poured like sun- 
shine over the luxurious chairs and lounges 
and over the little green tables where, in 
formal evening costume, the players sat. 
It was like a scene on a stage or on a cine- 
matograph screen. And suddenly a crou- 
pier’s voice called crisply: 

“ Neuf a la banque’’—the bank has a nine. 

Then Angela knew they were gambling. 
She drew near one of the tables and looked 
on. She had a vague idea of the game from 
hearing about it. Nine was the highest 
point. Anything over nine didn’t count. 
Court cards and tens counted nothing. Nine 
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and eight were naturals—like seven and 
eleven in dicing games. She drew nearer 
to watch and see the practice. There, about 
an oblong table, covered with green cloth as 
a card table is covered, nine players sat, 
each with his number in painted yellow be- 
fore him on the baize. On one side sat the 
croupier, with a trowel-shaped board in his 
hand, as of a trowel with an immense blade 
and a small handle. With this he reached 
to each part of the table, collecting or pay- 
ing out debts in counters or hundred-frane 
notes. Before one man was a little box, 
shaped like a sluice, or a grain shovel. At 
one end was a handle, at the other was a 
metal clip. From the clip end he was deal- 
ing out cards. Five red counters, five louis, 
a hundred franes were before the croupier 
on the table. 

“Une banque de cing louis” —a bank of a 
hundred francs! the croupier called. 

A keen-eyed Frenchman with a black 
spadebeard two seatsaway called, “‘ Banco!”’ 

The dealer clicked a card out and shoved 


it face downward toward the Frenchman; | 


clicked out one for himself; another for the | 


Frenchman, another to himself.. The dealer 
sat back and lit a cigarette. The croupier 
looked on keenly. The Frenchman picked 
up his cards and glanced at them, put them 
down again. 

“Carte!” hesnapped. ‘“‘I’lldrawa card.” 

The dealer took up his hand and looked 
at it—a three of clubs and a five of hearts. 
He threw it down. 

“ Huit a la banque’’—the bank has eight. 

The croupier reached over for the French- 
man’s cards and bank note with his shovel. 
He slipped the used cards down a slot. He 
changed a louis counter into four of five 
franes each. He slid two five-frane coun- 
ters down the Casino’sslot. He leaned back. 

*“A bank of nine and a half louis!” 

“But doesn’t the other man get his card?”’ 
Angela asked a fellow guest at the hotel. 

“Nobody gets a card if the banker or the 
punter has an eight or a nine. That’s a nat- 
ural, see? Fini! All over!” 

“A bank of nine and a half louis,’ the 
croupier repeated. ‘“‘Qui fait le banco?”’— 
who goes banco? 

A pretty dark Latin woman, smoking a 
cigarette in a turquoise holder, nodded. 
The dealer looked up. 

“Banco?’’ She nodded again. 

He dealt the cards as he had done the 


first time; one to her, one to himself; one 
to her, one to himself. She looked at her 
cards. 


““Carte!”’ she called. She had the soft, 
quiet intonation of a gentlewoman. The 
dealer turned over his cards. He had an 
ace and a five—six. 

He dealt out another card, looked at it 
and passed it across the table—a queen. He 
shoved his own cards forward and tapped 
with his hand. He stood on his six. The 
dark lady bowed and laid down her hand; 
a ten, a queen, a four—four. She had lost. 
The croupier gathered the stakes and the 
cards, deducted the casino’s 5 per cent. 

“Wighteen and a quarter louis! Who 
goes banco?”’ 

“Banco!” a lethargic Russian at the end 
of the table called. His voice boomed like 
a menace. He wore the button of some 
Czarist order in his dinner jacket. He was 
a fat, truculent man. The dealer hesitated 
a moment. 

‘“What’s he waiting for?’’ Angela asked. 

“‘He’s not sure whether he’s going to give 
it or not,’’ the hotel friend told her. “A 
bank usually goes down on the third shot. 
If it passes the third shot it may run eight 
more times.” 

The dealer decided to go ahead. He 
dealt the cards. The Russian looked at his 
hand. 

“Non!” he called. He was standing pat. 

The dealer looked at his cards. A king 
and a four! He drew a card for himself—a 
six. 
nothing. 

“ Baccarat!” called the croupier. ‘No 
good!’”’ The Russian threw down a queen 
and a seven, seven. The croupier passed 


him the eighteen and a half louis, nearly | 


four hundred franes. The dealer shoved the 


King, nothing! Four and six, ten— 
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box to the man nearest him on his right- 
hand side. Three louis was put in. 

““A bank of three louis!” 

“Tt’s such a silly game,’ Angela criti- 
cized. ‘‘There’s nothing to it.” 

The shoe, as the argot for the baccarat 
box goes, had passed around the table three 
times without a bank winning more than 
twice. A slim young Frenchman sitting on 
the left-hand side of the lethargic Russian 
rose in irritation. His seat was taken by a 
small keen-eyed woman of fifty, with a 
haughty fighting face. Her hair was black, 
her features sharp and regular, but her 
eyes were extraordinary. All the life in her 
centered in the black eyes. They were 


| challenging, malevolent eyes. At times the 


eyelids were almost shut, but one got the 
sense of fearful power all the same, as of 


| some leopard or tiger hiding in a thicket. 
| Her hands glittered with diamonds, but the 


glitter of her eyes was keener, colder than 
thé glitter of the stones. The croupier 
bowed to her. The table looked at her with 
interest, some with awe. 

“That’s Mme. Pierre Ralli,’”’ someone 
explained to Angela. “‘Don’t you remem- 


| ber? Pierre Ralli, the Emperor of the 
| Kameruns?”’ 


And then Angela recalled to mind the life 
of the mad French millionaire who had set 
out to find an empire in Africa for him- 
self—one of those queer baroque figures 
who tread for a week, for a month, through 
the journalistic history of Europe. 

“Watch!” 

The shoe traveling from left to right was 
but two places from the mad emperor’s 
wife. The bank had gone twice. It was 
now up against the critical third coup. 

“Banco!”’ roared the heavy Russian on 
Madame Ralli’s right. The cards were 
dealt. The Russian’s two were being handed 
to him. Madame Ralli put out her hand 
and tapped the table. 

“Banco prime!” she said. The cards 
were given to her. 

“How come?” Angela asked. 

“The one nearest the dealer on the right- 


| hand side has always prior claim to banco.”’ 


The Ralli woman threw down a natural 


| eight—two fours. The bank had nothing. 


The stakes were handed to her. The bull- 


| like Russian glared at her, breathing 


heavily through his nostrils. She bancoed 
the player of her left and won. The box 
came to her. She put up three counters of a 
hundred francs each. 

“A bank of fifteen louis!” called the 
croupier. 

“Banco!” the big Russian snarled. 

She dealt the cards calmly, two to him 
and two to her. The Russian called for a 
card. She turned her own hand. A two and 
a five—seven. She gave him an ace. A 
three, a queen and an ace. She had won. 
The bank doubled. 

“Banco!” again called the Russian. 

She had lit a cigarette and was smoking 
it with one hand. With the jeweled fore- 
finger of her right hand she dealt again. 
The Russian stood on his cards. She turned 
up two queens. Nothing. She drew a 
seven. The Russian flung his hand down, a 
jack and asix. The stakes had quadrupled. 

“Banco toujours!’’ The Russian glared. 
“Banco again!’’ He would catch her on 
the fatal third turn. She dealt the cards. 
He threw down his hand, his eyes popping 
with triumph. 

“Huit!”’ he called—eight. 

She turned one card. It was a king, noth- 
ing. She turned the other, held it in her 
fingers a second, showed it to him. 

“Hit neuf!” she smiled—and a nine. 

“Une banque de cent quinze lowis’”—a 
bank of one hundred and fifteen louis. A 
bank of two thousand three hundred francs! 
Qui fait le banco? Qui dit banco?’’—who 
goes banco? 

People had come from all parts of the 
room to see Madame Ralli play. The 
rumor had gone out that her bank was run- 
ning. Folk crowded around the table, look- 
ing. Angela felt her heart pounding with 
the strain. The counters and hundred- 
franc notes were piled carelessly on the 
table in front of the croupier. 
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came to her. She had a queer 
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sixty francs on thetable. 

‘“‘A bank of three louis!” | 

Angelalookedtentativelyrou 
She was afraid of Ralli. If R! 
her, she felt her bank would go‘ 
Ralli was smiling and pushing fc 
louis. 

“Madame Ralli asks,” the ir 
in English, “if she ean be associ 
bank—if she can double the st 

“Of course,” Angela said. 

“ A bank of six louis!’’ the ero 
‘A bank of one hundred and tw 
Qui fait le banco?’’—who goes 

The player on Angela’s right 
table. He was a mild bald m: 
toise-rimmed glasses. The ini 
the croupier hovered protecti 
Angela. 7 

“One for him, one for you. 
other for him; another for you 
Don’t look at your cards!” | 

“Card,” asked the mild man 

“No, don’t give it yet. Tur 
cards. Neuf’’—nine. a 

She looked at the ten and n 
before her. She had won firs 
croupier deducted the percen: 
the stakes into the middle of t 

“A bank of eleven and a half 

The young Persian polo 
strolled back to the table. 

““Banco!”’ he ealled. 

(Continued on Pag 
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Those who call Paige “‘the most beautiful 
car in America” refer not alone to the grace 
and symmetry of its lines » » Nor simply 


to the true proportion and high perfec” 


tion that distinguish its enduring chassis. 
Nor yet alone to that 17-year pursuit of an 
ideal that has held together the same group 
of able men who designed the first Paige for 


the day, now at hand, when they should 
create the latest and finest of all Paiges. 
Beauty—to those who know Paige—em- 
braces all these things. Then what will they 
say —they who have called earlier Paiges 
‘most beautiful of all cars’ —when first 
they see that incomparably finer, smarter, 
more enduring motor car—the new PAIGE? 


tees Go 


See the New Paige at the Motor 
Shows— and learn its new low price 
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Raybestos is remarkably efficient for 
4-wheel brakes. The “treatment” used 
in making Raybestos gives uniform 
action in all kinds of weather, in traffic, ° 
hilly or mountainous country. 


7 & 
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Raybestos Contains 
No Rubber and Holds 
in Wet Weather 


Raybestos Brake Service Stations have 
made a study of 4-wheel brakes. If you 
drive a car with 4-wheel brakes, have 
them lined by a Raybestos expert. Send 


\ coupon for name of nearest service station. 


Silver) C 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


London, England. 
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(Continued from Page 92) 
“Banco suivi!’”? rapped the mild man. 


“T follow my first bet.” 


She dealt again. Again the mild man 
asked for a card. She turned hers over. 

““Huit dla banque!” the croupier chanted 
before she had counted them herself. ‘‘The 
bank has eight!’ She was conscious of 
Mme. Ralli’s smile. 

Someone behind her said, “‘Now you see 
the damned thing will go on forever. Be- 
ginner’s luck!” 

“A bank of twenty-two louis!” 

“Banco!’’ The young Persian smiled and 
searched in his pockets for notes. 

She was on the point of dealing when she 
knew that this time the bank would go 
down. She sensed that for her there was no 
power in the box. The box felt negative. 
She remembered Ralli’s phrase and shook 
her head. 

“La main passe!’’ she decided. 

She was conscious of the faint contempt 
in her partner’s eyes. She was conscious of 


THE RAYBESTOS COMPANY 


THE CANADIAN 
RAYBESTOS CoO., Ltd. 
Peterborough, Ont. 


RAYBESTOS-BELACO, Ltd. 


| thesmilesaboutthetable. Theyoung Amer- 
ican lady had no courage. The croupier 
was silent as he divided the winnings. The 
mild man on her right was triumphant as 
he put up the twenty-two louis and took 
over the bank. 

“A bank of twenty-two louis!” called 
the croupier. But none was keen on going 
banco. The young American’s hand, who 
had never played before, and had passed it. 
It would go on for three or four more times 
at least; possibly for ten. 

“Who goes banco?” asked the croupier. 

Angela was as certain that the hand 
would go down as she was of sitting at the 
table. There was nothing in her mind more 
-certain than this—the bank will go down. 
But it was nearly five hundred franes—be- 
| tween thirty and thirty-five dollars. She 
| had never risked so much on a single coup 
| at Monte. 


He felt that the coppery-haired lady was 
watching him as he ripped open the enve- 
lopes and skimmed their contents with a 
practiced eye. 

He crumpled one of the slips in a con- 
vulsive fist and said aloud, ‘‘Damn!’’ Wal- 
pole had never heard anybody utter that 
naughty word all by itself as a profane 
ejaculation, and he could swear much better 
without half trying, but he had read of 
gentlemen of the best sort saying ‘‘Damn!”’ 
and he was on his most gentlemanly be- 
havior, and in the presence of a lady. He 
turned to her promptly and said, “ Pardon 
| me, won’t you, but it’s most provok- 
ing. . . . Well, well, look who’s here! 
Know me, don’t you?”’ 

‘Good morning,” said the lady amiably. 
| “Tam glad you caught the little pig.” 
|, “Funny, wasn’t it?” he said, looking full 
at her to confirm his impression that her 
eyes were wonderful. 

“Tt didn’t seem funny to me,”’ she said, 
looking down at the floor and speaking in a 
light and vibrant voice, ‘‘Such a thing 
might happen to anybody, I’m sure. It 
was—sad, wasn’t it?’’ She blushed prettily 
| when she looked up. She had a slight trace 
| of foreign accent, but it escaped Walpole 
when he listened for it. 

“Certainly,” he said in a growling tone, 
but with gratitude. ‘Some fools laugh at 
everything though. I am sorry I spoke 
| out of my turn, but I just got two pro- 
voking wires. Look at what those nincom- 
poops wire me!”’ She read: 


““WALPOLE WYNDHAM BAGGE, Esq. 
“Miami, Fla. 
“Can offer two hundred thousand for 
Alachua acreage. Answer collect. \ 
SPENCER VAN BREW.” 


“(WALPOLE WYNDHAM BAGGE, ESQ. 
| “Miami, Fla. 

“One million, ten per cent cash, takes 
Punta Gorda subdivision. Advise your 
opinion. RANDOLPH MARLBOROUGH.” 


TO LET, ON FLAGLER STR 


(Continued from Page 17) 


Fe Di ru 


“Tf nobody goes banco — 
croupier’s formula. 

“Banco!” Angela called. 

The table smiled. No, t 
ican lady was not a coward 
she was afool. First of all, 
their own bank. It was they 
the world. Secondly, any fe 
that the bank was going to ru 
bank was foolish, but to 
mania. The mild man look 
smilingly, and past his smile A} 
something hard as a stone 
suddenly that of all the s 
was hardness, hardness as 
steel. 

“Banco?” smiled the mild | 

“Banco!” Angela repeated 

He clicked the cards out, 
hers up. For an instant sh: 
them, the queer French cai 
bers in the corner. But 
looking on. 

“4 bas les cartes!” he d 
them down. Neuf a la p 
has nine,”’ he intoned. 
bank in on his long ashen sl 
sented it to Angela. “‘C’es 
the king’s trick.”’ Hes 
fine Latin teeth from ear 
a buzz of appreciation aro 
coup du roi, to run your 


young American lady was 
as she looked! “Le hunc 
they explained it to one anc 

man got up and walked aw: 
cryptically, ‘Once a suck 
sucker!’’ Angela arrange 
winnings before her. Ne: 
dred franes! Dog-gone, s! 
the poker slang—nearly fifty 


(TO BE CONTINUE! 


“Tt seems that they can do 
out me,” he said in apparer) 
“‘T told Van Brew positively 1 
dred thousand wouldn’t go.) 
other, I happened to ment 
borough that Punta Gorda 
real good things, and now he’s) 
to buy in. Pshaw, I have en 
the fire!”’ q 
_ “Are you Mr. Bageel ae 
eyed lady respectfully, giving 
sives. “I’m sure I have hear 
“Tt is possible,” said Wa 
you have the advantage of r 
quire to whom I am speaking 
Dignity was heavy on him, 
to indicate that he was not 
and held his head as if he ha 
He was even somewhat vate 
thirty-two and she was a m 
less than that, he was sure. 
She was collected and tran( 
after a moment’s reflective s 
Mrs. Stefanie Filostrat. It 
though you were unknown ta 
“Ah, you are married,” he} 
that would have meant diffe: 
different people. “Mr. Filos’ 
“T am a widow. But let’s 
one of more importance, 2 | 
of your large affairs must bh 
with Florida property, is i! 
should like to ask your advice 
matter, if | may. It is veryb 
I am so worried.” 
““You’re welcome, Mrs 
Walpole; adding consci 
that my opinion is worth mu 
“Oh, you would say 
smiling gladly. She tool 
pencil from the hand bag 
into the notebook and th 
into her heavy-lipped mov 
between her exposed teeth. 
even and white and heavy) 
roughened at the gums 4 
(Continued on Pa; 
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| THE FLINT “EIGHTY” 

In the new “Eighty”? (formerly 55), 
(Flint has retained the famous power 
‘and beauty of line and added refine- 
|ments in detail wherever engineering 
\science could improve. 


THE FLINT “JUNIOR” 


| One of the greatest of Flint’s achieve- 

(ments has been the building of the 

‘Junior—a light six that has all the 
advantages of Flint power and Flint 

| beauty at a low cost. 

| 


“EADERSHIP... 


that is undisputed J 


HE only way to be a leader is to lead, and the Flint 
Six is a leader because it is built to lead, and does 
lead. It leads in value—measure it dollar for dollar. It 
leads in performance—try it in action. It leads in power 


—try it on a hill or anywhere you say. 

} FLINT MODEL FLINT MODEL 

| “SIXTY” “EIGHTY” ° . . + 

Touring $1285 Touring $1595 It leads in grace and beauty of line—draw up alongside 
oadster 1395 hapa Bie 

Roadster-Coupe 1495  Sport-Touring 1945 any car of any price. It leads in every single detail 

1525 -pass.-sedan 
Brougham 1575 pote Sete Sas 


FLINT JUNIOR 

Coach-Deluxe $1185 

(Price includes extra 
equipment.) 

All prices f. 0. b. Flint, Mich. 


Coach $1085 


| (Price does not include 
mper or extra tire.) 


where engineering skill could raise a standard. 


ACCELERATION—5 to 25 miles in 7 seconds. SPEED — 
60 miles or more per hour. ECONOMY—20 miles to 
the gallon of gasoline. VIBRATIONLESS —7-bearing 
crankshaft. SAFETY— 4-wheel hydraulic brakes. Air 
cleaner, Pur-o-lator oil filter, Gas-Co-Lator gasoline 
strainer—all for GREATER EFFICIENCY. See this leader 
at your nearest Flint dealer’s and be convinced. 
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The Perfect Croquette Package—5c! 


Five delicious wafers of milk chocolate, 
in each the rare, full chocolate taste. 
Kept fresh and clean in their silvery 
wrappings—they are easy to divide—easy 
to preserve. Also in 10c and 20¢ packages. 


The delicious 


FULL CHOCOLATE taste 
in this secret blend 


ILK chocolate with a full chocolate taste 
in every bite—all of the flavor of real 
chocolate is kept in the famous Peter’s blend. 


Daniel Peter invented milk chocolate—blend- 
ing choicest cocoa beans and fresh pure milk with 
all its cream—a milk chocolate that had a veal 
chocolate taste. Today only Peter’s has that same 
distinctive flavor—for this blend is still a secret. 


Now—Peter’s Croquettes—luscious wafers, 
rich and nourishing, kept clean and fresh in 
their wrappers of silvery foil. Keep a package in 
your car—at home or office for the little between- 


meal pang of hunger. 


You can also buy Peter’s in dgiusie plain bars, or 


crisp, toasted almond bars—5¢ and 10¢ sizes. 


Try 


Peter’s today—the full chocolate flavor will delight 


you. 


131 Hudson Street, New York. 


Over fifty years ago in Vevey, Switzerland, 
Daniel Peter invented milk chocolate. 
Today his famous blend is still a secret. 
Only in Peter’s can you get that full 
chocolate flavor. 


Peter Cailler Kohler Swiss Chocolates Co., Inc., 


MILK CHOCOLATE 


High as the Alps in Quality 


| slowly, 


| and rose. 
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(Continued from Page 94) 

used pumice or some such polish on them 
at one time. Her cheek bones were high 
and her nose was large and well cut; ata 
guess, there was a dash of Tartar in the 
green-eyed lady. ‘‘You do not mind?” 
she said. She turned toward him impul- 
sively, pleadingly. ‘‘ My dear, I feel that I 
can talk to you,”’ she said. “‘You are a man 
whom most women like—no, do not be 
flattered too quickly; it is a compliment to 
be understood. But to like is one thing and 
to judge is quite another, is it not so? Now 
I speak of my affair, and not of you. Will 
you judge a man for me, Mr. Bagge?” 

“T—ah—I dare say I am a good judge of 
men, Mrs. Filostrat.”’ 

“You must be, or you could not be so 
successful,’”’ she said, her glance dwelling 
on him in appraisal. “‘This then is my 
problem: I have money to invest, and I 
have been offered an investment here in 
Miami, but I am afraid. Do you think 
that it would be wise to purchase the prop- 
erty, or would this broker deceive me? It 
is a property on Flagler Street and the 
broker is Mr. Archibald Chippey. Do you 
know him? His reputation is of the highest, 
but still I feel so uncertain. Do you think 
that property on Flagler Street is a good 
purchase? What do you think of it?” 

Walpole took a cigarette from an alumi- 
num case, tapped it on the box, lit it and 
blew out smoke. He blew the smoke from 
the two corners of his mouth at once, 
stretching his mouth and lifting the corners 
and obviously concentrating on her problem. 

“In my opinion, Mrs. Filostrat,” he said 
“Flagler Street is the principal 
business thoroughfare of Miami.” 

“Yes,” she said, appearing slightly 
startled. 

“On the other hand,” he said, blowing 
more smoke, ‘‘much depends on the un- 
known factor, and it is hard to lay down a 
hard-and-fast rule to fit all cases.’ 

“Yes,” she said again, and looked away 
to meditate on his words of instruction. He 
relaxed, feeling that he had been neat if 
not gaudy. He looked easily about the 
lobby and hummed. She lifted long black 
lashes and shot a glance at him obliquely. 

“Tt would be an imposition to ask you to 
meet Mr. Chippey and to look at the prop- 
erty, I fear,’”’ she said with pretty timidity. 
“T could not ask you to do that, Mr. 
Bagge, even if I am dreadfully worried, 
and so—so alone, you know. If I were a 
man, I am sure I should know just what to 
do, but business is simply a puzzle to me.” 

“T do believe I could spare ‘the time 
today, if it would oblige you,” he said, con- 
sulting a wall clock. ‘‘Have I any impor- 
tant engagements for the next few hours? 
No, I have not. I dare say that I can oblige 
you, Mrs. Filostrat.’’ 

“Oh, you would, so much,” she said, 
clasping her small strong hands. ‘‘ Are you 
stopping here, Mr. Bagge? I shall tell Mr. 
Chippey to call on you at your hotel.” 

“T can do better than that,’ he said 
quickly. ‘“‘I can call on Mr. Chippey at his 
office and report back to you.” 

“And you will take the least little look 
at the property itself, Mr. Bagge? It will 


| be on your way, and you will know its 


value instantly. Do not misunderstand 
me; I do believe that it is a very rare bar- 
gain and that whosoever buys it is assured 


| of a large profit, but then I am so—so 
| afraid. Iknow it is foolish of me. Itis, then, 


that small two-story building next to the 
corner of Miami Avenue—the building 
with Hillbronner’s Hats in it. You will 
look at it? And you will call on Mr. Chip- 
pey and tell him that I sent you? Oh; I am 
not afraid now.” She looked at a tiny 
platinum-faced watch on her round wrist 
“T must run away, old fellow. 
We will meet again, and soon, to talk of my 
affair? It will be so good of you. Yes, I am 
stopping here.” 

He bowed over her hard warm hand and 
watched her go. When the trim sport dress 
of white silk had disappeared beyond the 
doorway of authentic Mediterranean archi- 
tecture, he strolled to the desk and helped 
himself to post-card pictures of the hotel. 


There was a sense of brightne 
head, and no trepidation. Hey, 
given to picturesque fancies, | 
ceived of business objectively; 
anism; having made plausibly,; 
the motions proper to a man | 
believed that the green-eyed| 
have found a poorer counsel), 
any real-estate office in Dade } 

He sat at a writing stand aj 
the cards messages calculate) 
envy of him in Northern hearts | 


““Mr. ROBERT PuGH, : ) 
““Men’s Suits Dept., 
““Cohen’s, Sixth Ave., N. Y. ( 
“Hellow, Bob, old-timer! 
from the sunny South. Having 
time, and wish you were here 
wish you took your two we 
ter? Climate is some 
Scenery is something great. 
going strong too. Being ent¢, 
and rode all over. Got a big r& 
dows, only three a day, an 
cheap too. Just made a m 
swell looker, driving her ow 
Six, and I’m the fair-haired } 
my window. So long, old fro 


He read this writing witl 
tion, and reread it with less 
ticed in composition, he ¢ 
once what was wrong wi 
something was wrong. 
slowly and came to the 
green-eyed lady, and he se: 
tence with growing suspic 
not see what was the matt 
tone was good, the stat 
mated the truth, and B 
something like it. Oh, wha 
with it? Well, maybe he’d 
part until he saw Bob agai 

He tore up the ecard a 
message that did not me 
eyed lady. The elision 
and he could not have e 
ally; the offending sente 
brightened Bob’s eyes and ea\ 
mutter in friendly appa 
dawg!” 

The green-eyed lady had 7 
business card of Mr. Archiba 
Walpole went to the address ¢! 
Fourth Street and saw a youl 
man wiring oranges on a sma‘ 
tree. The tree stood in a store i 
the plate glass of the window 
in red and silver, Aurora Bi 
Walpole entered, finding him 
the presence of two chairs ar) 
desk, the youngish gentlemant 
fruit tree, six oranges and a pal} 
of the proposed, or possibly € 
tropolis. 

The gentleman desisted f 
doctoring and admitted that h 
bald Chippey in person. He 
bald, with a lined face and te 
to be true, and his eyes werel 
facial massage had restored t 
youth to his cheeks, and his fig 
conventional linen knickerb 
flowered soft shirt open at thi 
youthful—immature and 
anything, in the shanks. : 
were distinctly oldish, but they« 
out by smart horn-rimmed spé‘ 

“You are Mrs. Filostrat’s r 
ness?’’ he asked in a pleasant 
opposite Walpole. “Then perl? 
close that transaction up. Mrs! 
unfamiliar with real estate, 2 
like to do business with he 
understand my position the 
Are you a real-estate man?” 

‘Well, not precisely,” said 
was sitting with head awry } 
businesslike scowl on his face 
a way.’ { 

“You mean you know some! 
it,” said Mr. Chippey, showir 
“We all do, seeing that we've 
off it a day in our lives; no, n 
From the cradle to the gray 
Bagge? Ah, yes. But you 

(Continued on Page '/ 
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“TOO MUCH MONEY” 


SUPERB adaptation of Israel Zangwill’s stage comedy 
drama, co-featuring Anna Q. Nilsson and Lewis 
Stone. The joy of living and the fear of losing are riding 
companions to the man who imagines that too much money 
is racing away with his wife’s affection. He clamps on an 
emergency brake — between poverty and loyalty a woman 
has countless alternatives. 
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Conjure the possibilities as visualized by the director, 
John Francis Dillon, the man who made “Flaming Youth.” 
If your answer is wholesome entertainment you’re right; 
and you’ll be justified in asking for this picture at your 
favorite theatre and going to see it. Earl 
Hudson supervised the production. 


And with whata punch 
smoldering injustice 
asserted itself. 


(Left to right) 
Robert Cain, Anna 
Q. Nilsson and Lewis 
Stone in “Too Much 
Money.” 


Dana Stuart dives 
after the sinking 
securities. 


You'll Also Enjoy 


‘le Girl from Montmarte’”’— Barbara 
whe in an exotic romance of the Car- 


“BLUEBEARD’S SEVEN WIVES” 


me a geRwONY fides pepanish “MP RAGEDY and triumph,” a subtitle says, “so often 
Uight. irecte y EG . Green. aD) : : : ; i a 
Bihis editorial director fot Associ. hang by a hair.” In this glorious satire on picture 
it) Holding Corp. A Sawyer-Lubin pro- making and marriage faking they are suspended from 
ition. the hair on the upper lip of a bashful, stuttering 
Tatuation”— Corinne Griffith in W. young bank clerk. How he becomes a movie sheik 


id 2rset Maugham’s “Caesar’s Wife,” love 


MlsmeedE in Egypt. Directed by Irving and acquires seven publicity wives furnishes one 
Simings for Corinne Griffith Produc. of the most delightful chapters of press agentry. 
ic, Ine. Percy Marmont and Malcom BLANCHE SWEET, LOIS WILSON, BEN LYON, 


M iregor in the male leads. 


Janna” —The million dollar experiment 
vl an average American girl as the sub- 


Dorothy Sebastian, Sam Hardy and Diana 
Kane have the important rdles in this 


si Detothy Mackaill in the title rdle and comedy epic of the year, directed by Alfred 
a Mulhall the male lead in this Edwin A. Santell and presented by Robert Kane. 
_ we Bejerction from H. L. Gates’ news- 

a T serial. 


“le Splendid Road’—The pioneer 
van of the California gold rush made 
lly real by Frank Lloyd, the director, 
i Anna Q. Nilsson, the woman. Lionel 
ymore and Robert Frazer are also fea- 
ud. From Vingie Roe’s story. 


‘Fe Unguarded Hour” — Milton Sills and 


is Ki , The mustachio that 
S Kenyon co-starred in a romance orf caused all the 
nyern Italy directed by Lambert Hillyer trouble and the 


IT seven wives who 


t Earl Hudson’s supervision. adored it 


ai; Moderns” — Colleen Moore in a de- 

l adaptation of Israel Zangwill’s play 
he modern girl and her post-war per- 
Mlations. Wholesome, entertaining 
edy drama. Directed by John Francis 
m with June Mathis, editorial director. 
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Sweetened 
with 


Molasses 


FOR STEWED FRUITS 


For stewing prunes, dried apricots, 
apples, peaches, etc., use Brer Rabbit 
Molasses in practically the same 
quantity as you are accustomed to 
use sugar, and follow your usual 
way of stewing dried fruits. Sugar 
only sweetens. Brer Rabbit sweetens 
and gives added flavor and zest. 


RUITS with all the luscious, full- 

flavored sweetness of the finest 
sugar cane. Delicious, satisfying; 
with the tantalizing flavor that brings 
the children clamoring for more. 


And so good for them, too. For Brer 
Rabbit Molasses is rich in the mineral 
salts doctors say we need. It’s the very 
molasses you’ve always longed for, 
with the real old-time plantation flavor. 


You'll love the reliability of Brer 
Rabbit for your baking, because it is 
always specially tested to make sure of 
its uniform goodness. Whether you 
use the light, delicate Gold Label, so 
perfect for the table 
and fancy cooking; 
or the darker, full- 
flavoredGreenLabel, 
you can always trust Sly 
Brer Rabbit’s baking r 
quality. 


Molasses 


Two Grades: Gold Label —highest 
quality light molasses for eating and 
fancy cooking. Green Label—darker, 
with a stronger flavor. 


FREE Recipe Book 


Penick & Ford, Dept. 24 
New Orleans, La. 


Please send me my copy of the New Brer 
Rabbit Recipe Book with 50 new recipes. 


Nameas ceencteteie ata ee eeiete sl tinia foes eee. 
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(Continued from Page 96) 
down to business. Here’s a diagram of the 
property; a wonderful investment or specu- 
lation for anybody’s money. You see, it’s 
fifteen-foot front on Flagler Street, and a 
hundred deep.” 

“Why do you want to sell it if it’s so 
good?”’ asked Walpole. — 

“To make a commission,” said Mr. 
Chippey with frankness. ‘‘I’m just a 
broker for the owner, who lives in Chicago. 
I don’t care whether he makes any money 
or not; why should I? I want to sell this 
property dirt cheap, and do you know why 
that is? So that I can sell it again for the 
buyer and make another commission. Do 
you get it? If I stick you with this plot, I 
get only one commission, because I can’t 
resell it for you. I’m perfectly candid, Mr. 
Bagge. I’m out for the money. I won’t sell 
you the property even now unless you give 
me the exclusive brokerage to resell it any 
time you want to take a profit. And I can 
positively get you an advance of twenty or 
thirty thousand within a week after you 
take title.” 

“You mean you can get it for Mrs. 
Filostrat.”’ 

“For whoever buys it,”’ said Mr. Chip- 
pey with indifference. ‘“‘I’m not tied to 
Mrs. Filostrat. And now for the price; if 
you don’t know Flagler Street values, hold 
onto your chair. The price is two hundred 


and twenty-five thousand. Terms, of 
course.” : 
““Yes,’’ said Walpole, blinking. 


“Cheap, isn’t it?’’ said Mr. Chippey, 
after waiting. ‘‘I see you know values. 
The present rent is only nominal; a mere 
two thousand a year for the next two years. 
But after that ——”’ 

“Two thousand a year,’’ said Walpole. 

“You’re from New York, aren’t you, 
Mr. Bagge?’”’ said Mr. Chippey shrewdly. 
“How did I know? From your shoes. I 
paid twenty-five dollars for a pair like that 
on Forty-second Street. I’m from the little 
old town myself, Mr. Bagge. Where do you 
live in New York? You don’t say! 
Why, I lived on that square for seven 
years. Isn’t it a small world? Now let me 
tell you something. You don’t want to 
compare New York and Florida values, be- 
cause they’re two different things. I know 
what’s in your mind, and I thought the 
same way once. You’re saying to yourself, 
‘That’s fifteen thousand a front foot—why, 
I can buy Forty-second Street for that!’ 
Absolutely; and there’s mighty little of 
Broadway you can’t buy for less. And do 
you know that stuff on Flagler Street has 
been leased on the basis of seventy thou- 
sand a front foot? Biggest price on earth, 
and a wise real-estate agent paid it. Tops 
all! But this is Florida, Mr. Bagge, and 
you got to forget all you know. Now I'll 
get the abstract. Answer the phone if it 
rings, please.”’ 

He went out. Walpole was studying the 
diagram with an intelligent expression when 
the telephone buzzed. He answered it. 

“Hello—give me Mr. Chippey,” said 
the voice on the wire. ‘‘He’s out? Take a 
message, please. If he can deliver that fif- 
teen feet on Flagler Street, I can get him 
two hundred and fifty thousand for it. Tell 
him to call Coconut 0101.” 

Two minutes later Walpole saw Mr. 
Chippey across the street. The real-estate 
man was talking to a clean-shaven man 
attired in a light suit. When each had said 
his say, the gentleman in cream color went 
off toward Flagler Street, and Mr. Chippey 
crossed to his office. 

““A message came in for you,” said Wal- 
pole. “If you want to sell that fifteen feet 
on Flagler Street, call Coconut 0101, and 
he will give you two hundred and fifty 


| thousand for it.”’ p 
Mr. Chippey lowered his eyes and the 


healthful hue of his cheeks deepened with 
embarrassment. But when he ventured to 
look at Walpole, he did not see the ex- 
pected derisive grin. 

“T won’t take it!’ cried Mr. Chippey, 
striking his desk with reassurance. ‘‘ Not 
until you’ve turned it down, Bagge. I of- 
fered it to you for two and a quarter, and 
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my word’s as good as my bond, and I don’t 
mean I’m judgment-proof either. Look at 
it, come back before three o’clock and tell 
me you want it and it’s yours.” 

He sprang up and took a long stride to 
Walpole, caught his hand in a hard grip and 
glared into his face. And then he smiled 
cunningly and poked Walpole in the ribs. 
“T’ll sell it to you first and make a fat com- 
mission, and then I’ll sell it for you to the 
other fellow and double up. Do you get it?”’ 

Walpole got it while crossing Flagler 
Street on his way to view the property, and 
it broke his stride. 

“Wake up, fat fellow,’’ snapped the 
traffic policeman, vexed by a traffic jam of 
metropolitan proportions and of more than 
metropolitan difficulty because of the un- 
even skill of drivers from all the states. 
““You’re in Miami now!” 

Walpole found the offered plot. A dusty- 
looking hat store occupied the street level 
of the two-story frame shack; in the bleared 
window, framed in sunburned and curling 
straw hats, was a sign: 


FOR SALE ONLY! 
THIS CHOICE PROPERTY! 


ARCHIBALD CHIPPEY, N. E. 4TH ST. 
Sole Agent 


Walpole backed against the window and 
surveyed Flagler Street; he supposed he 
should count passers-by, but he couldn’t 
add that fast. He saw real-estate offices; to 
count them would be feat enough. In the 
normal small city one hunts for a real- 
estate man, running him to earth in a cheap 
street where he ekes out his rack rent of 
fifty or sixty dollars a month by letting 
desk room to a plumber and a bootlegger 
and a tinsmith, his window being devoted 
to an exhibition of coal in baskets. In the 
unsurpassingly fertile soil of Miami and 
under Florida’s proprietary sun, the nor- 
mally inconsiderable real-estate agent had 
proliferated riotously, so that he was a 
threat to the life of the city. He ousted drug 
stores, choked off theaters, preémpted res- 
taurants, drove clothing stores upstairs. 
The channels of trade were pinched and 
distorted; the city had swelled imposingly, 
burned with febrile activity, and was yet 
verging on suspension of all but a minor 
one of its normal processes. 

Boca Rouge, Golanda, Bellona Shores, 
Indriola, Coral Islands, Christmas-by-the- 
Sea, Key Moray—here were written up the 
new and sonorous names that had been 
shouted to the four winds of heaven; in 
these offices and their numerous fellows, go- 
getting real-estate agents and professional 
boomers from the four corners of the 
United States had hung up their hats for 
onceandall. Andsuch offices! One entered 
here into a Moorish palace, and there into 
a grandee’s patio, and yonder into a blue 
grotto of Capri when one meditated the 
purchase of a few square feet of homely and 
extensive Mother Earth. Here was the 
apotheosis of real estate; here too was 
burlesque and travesty— Wall Street and 
Coney Island, Bach by a jazz band, prayer 
and fasting in a dance hall—the purchase 
of real property, that normally technical 
and abstruse and rationalized process, 
undertaken and briskly consummated by 
people in the mood to hit the nigger on the 
head and get a good cigar. Vallombrosa— 
Corona Grande—Hyandria—Hum Dinga, 
Bona Kopje—‘‘ All lots positively marked 


up 20 per cent tomorrow.” 

“Red-hot!”’ bellowed a Frankfurter man. 
“Tee-cold!’’ retorted his neighbor of the 
pineapple-juice stand. 
shouted the traffic officer. 
the sign in an office window. 
fortune!” 


“Step lively!” 
“‘Stop!”’ said 
“Make your 


Two men stopped beside } [ 
faced the hat store. One said 
place.” : 

The other said, ‘‘Do you ty 
get it under three hundred} 
Whereupon Walpole pricked y) 

The first man said, ‘‘But yo 
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the offer, and I’ll see Mr. Chiyp 
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last.”’ } 
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To the dusty proprietor, ‘| 
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let me disturb you. I don’t, 
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can’t leave if your lease isn’ 
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and nailed down the lid of thi) 
port on business took Walpo) 
he was to be braced at ey: 
man in cream color to whom[ 
had spoken on Northeast y 
entered briskly from the stre) 
‘“Who’s the owner of this p 


men?” 
“Him!” said Mr. a 
with the hammer. “Only 
mine, and that’s going out.” 
“T represent the new own¢’ 
pole. 
“May I see you?” said thir 
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“Tt will be when we’ve fil 
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ten thousand a year on a two 
“For the hat business?” 
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Bernowitz, a genial grin on hi 
sharp-featured face. “What 
You'll get your money, and 
want. It will be run in a 1 
we'll give you any bond you? 
to ask. Don’t ask too ma 
Understand me, don’t 7 t 


gained Walpole. 
than two hundred and 
dollars for it ‘ 
“We wouldn’t give you 
doughnuts forit,”’ said Bernovi 
‘‘Our business is one that las) 
in one place, and then the gal 


We might have 


even. Cl 
Well, there’s your | 


months. 
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¢ the lobby of the Seminole 
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just what’s in your mind, because I had the 
same thought myself. You’re comparing 
this property with some property you know 
about elsewhere, and you don’t want to 
buy it because you can’t see any percentage 
in it. Now, little girl, there’s one thing you 
got to learn about Florida property, and 
that is that it can’t be compared with any- 
thing. Supposing it does cost more than 
New York property—what about it? The 
first thing a man hes to do down here—or 
a woman either—is to forget all he knows 
and grab quick. 

“Why, you should just have seen the 
way people were trying to buy that prop- 
erty! There was even a bootlegger came 
around and wanted to rent the store— 
some shady business, anyway. If it wasn’t 
that Mr. Chippey is a perfect gentleman, 
and wanted to make two commissions, he 
could have sold it for much more money. 
Now I have it all arranged for you to buy 
the little house, and you will make twenty 
or thirty thousand dollars. If you will wait 
until I find a man I heard talking on the 
street, you could sell for even a bigger 
profit. The only trouble was that Mr. 
Chippey couldn’t wait until you came 
back, so I put up a hundred dollars with 
him and you have an option until tomor- 
row noon.” 

“You put up money?” she said with con- 
cern. ‘But I had no idea of that. I thought 
you would report back to me, and then I 
could tell you that I did not want the prop- 
erty. For I really do not, my dear.” 

Her disturbance was reflected in Wal- 
pole’s face. “Oh, Mrs. Filostrat,’’ he 
urged, “‘you surely won’t lose this chance! 
You have only to put up five thousand dol- 
lars, that’s all. Mr. Chippey explained all 
about it tome. Five thousand dollars, and 
you will have a contract for thirty days, 
and he will positively sell the property for 
much more in that time, so that he can 
make another commission.” 

“But, my dear,’’ said the lady, with in- 
creasing troubledness, “‘it is the fact that 
Mr. Chippey will not make any commission 
at allin any event, because he himself is the 
owner of the property. I was not to men- 
tion that, but then certainly Mr. Chippey 
was not to permit one to advance money for 
my account. It is unfair.’ 

“Oh, no, no, my dear girl,’’ said Walpole 
in a deep and pitying tone. “‘ You have it 
all wrong. Don’t you see that if Mr. Chip- 
pey was himself the owner he would sell the 
property to these people who want to pay 
so much more?”’ 

This piece of reasoning caused her to look 
at him with covert sharpness. But there 
was only gratulation in her voice as she 
flung out a hand toward him, palm up, and 
cried, ‘‘I have it! It is established that I 
do not wish to buy—then you shall take it. 
You shall make this profit of twenty— 
thirty—how many thousand dollars? See— 
I resign to you. You shall put up this 
small five thousand dollars. There, we are 
friends again. Is it not simple?” 

“Oh, perfectly,’ said Walpole, sinking 
into gloom. ‘‘Only five thousand dollars.” 
He rested his elbows on his knees and bal- 
anced his chin on his clenched fists. 

“Tt is settled,’ said Mrs. Filostrat. 
“Now I shall show you the so pretty shells 
that I found this afternoon beyond the 
Causeway. See, I have such a lot. Are 
they not pretty?” 

“Um-m,” said Walpole. 
Pretty, aren’t they?”’ 

“Tt is so pleasant a drive by the sea. 
And the beach is quite marvelous. Do you 
not think so? Of what beach elsewhere 
does it remind you, Mr. Bagge?”’ 


“Pardon me? 


“Um-m,” said Walpole again. ‘Oh, 
absolutely. Pardon me.”’ 
“T asked you for a cigarette,” she said. 


She accepted one; he held the match for 
her, and then sank again into his spineless 
posture. 

She sat thoughtfully, glancing at him. 
Then she shot out an impulsive hand and 
rested it softly on his shoulder. 

“Come, my boy,” she said quaintly, “‘I 
shall now make you very angry indeed. I 
shall be so impudent. May I ask you one 
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question? Yes? Tell me, my dear, have you 
five thousand dollars in the world?” 

“What do you mean?” he blustered, 
seeming to swell. ‘‘Have I a miserly five 
thousand dollars? Why His eyes 
were on hers, and hers were unbearably 
steady, but not at all unkindly; coaxing, 
only. He stopped speaking, fought with her 
glance, smiled unwillingly; and then he 
laughed and was lost. “No,” he said. 

But then he did not laugh; he was angry; 
he looked away. 

“‘But those telegrams?” she said without 
pity. 

He swung around and glared at her, 
scorning her intelligence. 

“Was I going to have you know me only 
as the fellow that chased the pig?” 

His rasping tone drew attention to them. 
People ceased talking to hearken to the 
quarrel that was evidently forward. All 
the world loves lovers; there are a few fight 
fans too. Mrs. Filostrat turned her cop- 
pery head, lifted her heavy black eyebrows, 
and secured for herself and Walpole once 
more the appearance of privacy. 

“You must have your hundred dollars 


again,”’ she said. 
“Oh, dash the hundred dollars,’’ gritted 
Walpole. ‘‘Excuse me. I’m sorry.” But 


the necessity to apologize for his outburst 
maneuvered him out of his sulk; he looked 
at her anxiously; good humor flooded back 
into him, and he laughed again. 

“‘T guess he knew he had a dumb-bell,”’ 
he said, chuckling, and yet with grimness. 
“T bet there was something crooked about 
the whole business. I bet—why, say, Mrs. 
Filostrat, I bet those other fellows wouldn’t 
have bought the property at all! Do you 
know I’m beginning to suspect so? On the 
level. I would like to give that Chippey a 
good poke on the nose. And then there was 
the bootlegger, coming around and claim- 
ing he wanted to rent the property for ten 
thousand dollars a year, when the hat fel- 
low had a lease with two years to go and 
was walking away from it. WasI easy? I 
was just pie for that group of bandits. 
Look, I even took the bootlegger’s tele- 
phone number. His name was Bernowitz. 
Bernowitz—I bet that. wasn’t even his 
name. I bet ——” 

“‘Bernowitz? Did you say Bernowitz? 
And what then is the telephone number? 
Wait here.” 

She rose springily and hurried to a tele- 


’ phone booth, closing the door behind her. 


“Hello,” she said whisperingly, and she 
gave the number. 

“‘Hello—let me speak to Mr. Bernowitz; 
Mr. Bagge’s secretary calling. Mr. Berno- 
witz? Is this Mr. Bernowitz of the Flori- 
dania organization? Pardon me? I am 
speaking by Mr. Bagge’s instruction, sir. 
Is this Mr. Bernowitz of the Floridania or- 
ganization? 

“Thank you. Mr. Bagge will be pleased 
to see you at the Seminole House at a quar- 
ter to six. You will be here at that time? 
Thank you.”’ Shereturned to Walpole. He 
looked up at her; her eyes were luminous 
as emeralds. 

“We must have money!” she said. 
“What have you? Bother—what have 
you?” 

“T have two dollars,” 
strained. 

“The pawnshop, then! What have you 
that we can pawn? Where is there such a 
place?”’ 

“T can find you a pawnshop easily 
enough,” said Walpole. ‘‘But I’m darned 
if I can find anything to pawn.”’ 

“Come,” she said, catching his arm and 
running with him through the doorway to 
the street. She sprang into the robin-blue 
Gadabout before him, almost pulled him in 
by main force, and they were off. They 
wheeled into Flagler Street, sailed down 
that difficult highway at twenty-five miles, 
and stopped before the familiar three 
golden balls. 

She whipped the ret watch from her 
arm, yanked off a solitaire ring set with a 
small diamond and thrust the jewels at him. 

“All they will give you!” she cried. 
‘Sell them if they wish. But hurry! No, 


said Walpole, con- 
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Cover Broken 
Hearts 


Sweethearts who get a 
Conklin Endura as a St. 
Valentine’s day souvenir 
can properly regard it as 
a symbol of undying af- 
fection, because this 
wonderful fountain pen 
bears an unconditional 
and perpetual guarantee 

free service. In 
black, mahogany and 


red—$5., $6., and $7. 
Most dealers sell 
Enduras. 


Other Conklin pens at $2.75, $3.50 and 
more. In rubber and all precious metals. 
Conklin pencils to match $3.00 and 
more. Conklin sets, pen and pencil, in 
a rich box at $8.00 and more. 


THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
LONDON BARCELONA 


ENDURA 


Unconditionally & Perpetually Guarantecd 
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Florence Burner with outer jacket cut 
away to show how flame is focused on 
the cooking vessel. There is no wick, for 
the Florence operates on the most advanced 
principle of combustion engineering, mixing the 
vapor from kerosene with heated air. This as- 
sures complete combustion and intense heat. 


Save your time 
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and 


money—cook with 
Focused Heat 


HE few minutes you spend in 

learning about the Florence— 
the oil range with focused heat— 
may save you hours in the kitchen, 
and dollars in your household ex- 
penses. 

Like many other great labor- 
saving discoveries, the principle of 
focused heat is simplicity itself. 

Here’s all there is to it: 

Speed and economy in cooking 
depend on how much of the heat 
goes straight to the bottom of the 
pot; that is, whether the heat 1s 

focused on the cooking or scattered 
and wasted in the room. 

The top of the short wickless 
Florence Burner is only 2% inches 
below the cooking. But that’s not 
all. Florence burners force air inside 
the flame, giving a quick and most 
intense clean heat. Hottest heat 
close up under the cooking—this 


is FOCUSED HEAT. 


Heat where you want it 


Meals cooked on a Florence are 
ready on time. The business-like 
flame burns steadily at whatever 


height you choose. It is clean, clear, 
and intensely hot—a dependable 
flame that gets work done. 

The Florence burns a gas-like 
flame from the vapor of kerosene— 
one of the cheapest fuels known. 
And the Florence does an amazing 
lot of work for every gallon of oil 
it burns. 

Operating the Florence is so little 
trouble! When you are ready to 
cook, turn a lever and touch a 
match to the asbestos kindler. 
There are no wicks to trim, no 
priming, no difficulty in putting 
out the flame when its work 1s done. 


Why the Florence Oven 
is famous 


Women who have used the Florence Oven 
say that it takes all the gamble out of 
baking. It has special features all its own 
that insure perfect results—the baker’s arch 
that prevents heat pockets, the patented 
heat-spreader, the thermometer on the oven 
door, the sturdy construction that stands 
up under years of hard use. 

If you don’t know the name of the near- 
est department, furniture or hardware store 
where you can see the Florence Oil Range— 
ask us’ to tell you. 


FLorence Stove Company, Park Square Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
Division Orrices: New York, Chicago, Atlanta, New Orleans, Dallas, San Francisco, 


Detroit, Columbus . . 


Sold in Great Britain by E. W. French, London 


Also Makers of Florence Ovens, Florence Water Heaters, Florence Room Heaters, 
Florence Garage Heaters 


FLORENCE 
.. Oil Range 
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no, don’t talk; don’t ask. Hurry only, my 
dear.”’ 

“Back already?” said the pawnbroker, 
recognizing Walpole. He lifted a packet 
from a shelf and spilled on his counter a 
sterling-silver pencil, a Roman-gold tie 
clasp, a pair of gold cuff links, a silver belt 
buckle with initial and a ticket for a trip on 
the Palmetto Gold Coast Railroad from 
Miami to the Pennsylvania Station in New 
York. . 

“T’m not taking them,’’ said Walpole 
curtly. ‘‘Look at these! How much? AllI 
can get. No, don’t be nervous; I didn’t 
swipe them. There’s the lady waiting in 
the car.’’ He ran out to the green-eyed 
lady. ‘A hundred and fifteen dollars,” he 
announced, exhibiting the currency. 

She took it, slipped off three limp five- 
dollar notes and thrust the rest of the loan 
into his pocket. 

A darting glance from her eyes dared him 
to think of returning her the money; she 
sent the car zooming eastward on Flagler 
Street, stopping it abruptly before Hillbron- 
ner’s Elite Hatterie. 

Her light-blue radiator nuzzled the back 
of atruck; Mr. Hillbronner was on his way 
to a land where hats were valued. Loaded 
packing boxes were being put upon the 
truck. 

Mr. Hillbronner was in his disordered 
establishment, laboriously removing fix- 
tures with an inadequate screw driver. 
Mrs. Filostrat rushed upon him. 

““You have a two-year lease!’’ she chal- 
lenged. 

“Who cares, lady?”’ said Mr. Hillbron- 
ner, continuing. 

“‘T can get you some money for it. Pay 
attention, you idiot.”’ 

‘Listen, lady,” said Hillbronner, shaking 
the screw driver at her, ‘“‘you could holler 
your head off, but I wouldn’t give you a 
dime yet. Coffee and cake for one you 
wouldn’t get out of me. To Mr. Chippey I 
tell it; to you I tell it. Don’t bother me, 
lady.” 

“But I’m offering to pay you money 
she said. 

“Money?’’ echoed Mr. Hillbronner, get- 
ting down from his stepladder. ‘‘ Pay me— 
goon. What for? Never mind. Give me!”’ 

“Have you your lease with you?”’ 

“Oi, still talking about the lease! I'll 
show you what I’ll do with that lease. Did 
I make money here?”’ He pulled a docu- 
ment from his pocket and was about to rip 
it apart when she wrenched it from him, 
emitting a stifled scream. 

“A strong-arm lady,” said Mr. Hillbron- 
ner. “‘Go on—beat me up.” 

She shook hisarm. ‘“‘I can get you a hun- 
dred dollars down, and a hundred a week 
for twenty weeks for this lease. Do you 
want it?”’ 

‘For that lease, lady? Ishould said not. 
Go away! Make it forty weeks, and I 
wouldn’t say no.” 

“Forty weeks? Very well, sign here.” 

“Fifty weeks, lady.” 

“ee No ! ” 

“Then I will sign for fifty weeks,’’ said 
Hillbronner resignedly. ‘“‘What does it say 
there? That I assign you the lease, is that 
it? Oh, I wouldn’t have to read it, lady.” 

He read carefully the assigning clause 
that she had scrawled on the instrument in 
favor of Walpole, wrote in “fifty weeks,” 
and took the hundred dollars cash. 

“To the Seminole!”’ cried the lady, run- 
ning for the car. 

“A lady crap. shooter,’ said Mr. Hill- 
bronner cheerfully, fondling the first real 
money he had made on Flagler Street. 
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“And so, my dear Mr. Chippey,” said 
the green-eyed lady in the office of Aurora 
Borealis City, ‘‘I leave your employment 
today.” 

“You're leaving a soft thing, Mrs. Filo- 
strat,” warned the real-estate agent; ‘‘the 
softest thing in Miami. Do you know what 
they’re paying stenographers out there? Up 
to eighteen a week, and not many spilling 
over. And your expense account has been 
regularly two hundred a week. Not but 
what you’ve earned it, Mrs. Filostrat.” 


“Ah, but the work was ne 
congenial,” said the lady, ma| 
and lowering her fringed lids 
ing grandpapas who wished ¢), 
Absurd persons; isn’t it so? | 
I had but to wheedle them ti 


so cheap properties. A wor; 
even if she does not know t) 
and it was not dishonest—my, 
serve, my dear.” % 
“Not knocking my end, olk 
Mr. Chippey equably. “Wi 
lots of other lady steerers to], 
hundred a week. I certainly ; 
on that last simp you sent m 
to have plenty of money, and 
to me like a baby with a si 
candy, and all of a sudden h 
and picked the plum out 4 
mean that fifteen feet on Ble 
lost the five hundred dollars 
option to buy it. What was) 
property wasn’t worth fifty ¢ 
that two-year lease on it, a 
called for me to pay a hund 
I'd like to talk to ee | 
“There was a two-year lea | 
erty,” said the green-eyed wi) 
news. And why did you not) 
year lease?”’ 
“Why should I?” said Mz: 
tably. ‘‘I could have had | 
but the hat man was losing) 
was trying to get him to pay) 
to cancel the lease. I couldr| 
ing the property. Oh, I Soi 
him a few dollars. And thap 
steps in and buys the lease. [ 
what he paid for it, but I kne) 
it for to-the Floridania organi 
the big west-coast ee 
they paid him forty-five thi 


Can you imagine? Oh, wh. 
And the thing that hurts is ti 
ing with the Floridania peo}; 
the property; I wouldn’t le 
had Bernowitz in here twice 
know Bernowitz of the 
course.” 

“T have heard the name 
not unwise to pay so much) 
lease only?” 

“Oh, no, he got it chea 
was expecting the Floridanikt 
into Flagler Street. Whi 
development care what it 1) 
location while the boom is | 
dania could pay twice thas 
big between December and ‘) 
turn that lease now andi 
thousand-dollar bill. Wh) 
when they’ll do a business! 
thousand a week? It was © 

The lady sighed discontit 
does what one can,’”’ she-mul! 
day, my dear Mr. Chippe 
little car is in the garage, 2 
next—steerer.” | 

‘“‘What are you going tcl 
Filostrat? Say—listen, sit 
you? Youknow—ah—Ison 
that you and me—ah—yo 
mean? On the strict up anc! 
Wedding bells, Mrs. Filost} 
supposing Sit down i 
we'll talk business.” 

“You are so dreadfully ‘ 
So clever and deep, and 80% 
I have other plans, old ché, 
into business. I have a 
offer from a charming gen 
for a number of years wi 
York house of Cohen on $i 
proposes to open a fashion' 
ery on Flagler Street, spec 
trouserettes and sport shirt 
estate supplies, and hen 
coincidence is that he is tak 
the new home of the Flori 
tion.” ' 

“Business, business, bus 
you think of. You can me 
too—why not? Listen — 
You’re not marrying this 

“Oh, but I am, my d 
of the terms of the offer, yo 
quite a talk about it. Go 


pey.”’ 
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|The “inside frost,” the 
filament construction 
\ which has given the New 
| Line of Mazpa Lamps its 
\ greatly increased strength, 
“every feature which has 
| added to their beauty, ef- 
ficiency and economy, can 
be traced directly or indi- 
| rectly to Mazpa Service. 
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flickering shadows on the wall, are all a part 
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the light, the Laboratories of General Electric 
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The discoveries made by our Research 
Laboratories in their world-wide search for 
new ideas on incandescent lighting are com- 
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assures the public of the highest quality and 
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DRAWN BY NATE COLLIER 


The Wife: ‘‘Oh, George! I Feel So Small, So Tiny, Here Among These Mountains!’’ The Boss Tells a Joke ‘ 


1 it LES is 
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DRAWN BY PAUL REILLY 


Device for Making Yourself Heard in a Restaurant 


Gal: “‘Did You Really Have That Cute Little Seat Designed Especially fr) 
Guy: “Especially, Elsie, Especiatly!’’ 


;ght. Bein’ a celebration like 
Treckon that would be kind of 
you reflect happiness then.”’ 


act that he had solved the 

ing results was a mere 
‘ump’s genius and did nothing 
ory in the personal feud which 
| Glump had been spanked, 
j2en manhandled and insulted; 
rine strutted magniloquently 
dot, letting it be known that he 
4nd someone foolish enough to 


wh his bombastic pronounce- 


ine Friday afternoon, J. Cesar 
live of absence until Monday 
te called Florian Slappey into 
sind in the privacy of Clump’s 
fe: of the director shone happily. 
he enthused, ‘‘I has schum a 


id?” 

en with Hurricane Gamp.” 
nt” 

ean nothin’ else. Now listen. 


Ou wait an’ see.” 

t of the Terminal Station 
fore midnight. At six in 
y climbed the arduous steps 
aa terminal and made for the 
m1 room, where they quaffed 
sumed plenteous quantities of 


{3 and moved into the vicinity 
r/reet, where J. Cesar did some 
qting. The person whose where- 
“eS the director was one Kid 
at first mention of the name 
‘iied up his ears. He began to 
d thing or two. 
ny ie knew: Kid Blossom was an 
diind unsung negro middle- 
tho and Florian had seen 
ic _Heshared the opinion of the 
14 Mr. Blossom had been nur- 
1 /2t of dynamite sticks washed 
|: eee And Florian 
1: big final scene of the picture 
it ine Gamp was playing was to 
fit; a burlesque thing, true, but 
1 lied for its comedy more on 
s | ding up to the fight than the 
> fighters, once ba was 


e¢on of a double for Opus Ran- 
8 ene of pugilistic carnage had 
at'r of grave concern and keen 
ithe Midnight lot. Opus had 
ictly understood that he’d go 
€ nding before he’d climb into 
ty Hurricane Gamp. And 


m was located in a dusty, ill- 
n. He was engaged in the 
wn as shadow boxing. He 
ead respectfully when the 
itors was disclosed. 

om,” inquired J. Cesar, 
1s ass??? 

‘Fight game ain’t no good 
-cullud fighters. Not in the 
t in some li’]’ town the 
sentage agreement, an’ 
they claimed I owed 
wo bits.” 

you like to earn a hund’ed 


a lot of glory?” 

eyes. 

vhich drips fum yo’ lips! 
you gits kissed.” 

ane Gamp fight?” 

it” Kid Blossom’s lips 
er. “What he ain’t got is 


bacon. Then they checked: 
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nothin’. Was the gates of heaven made of 
eggshells, he couldn’t punch his way in.” 

‘He ain’t that bad, is he?”’ 

“Man, he’s wuss. He ain’t got nothin’ 
but a mouf, an’ once he gits slammed in that 
so he cain’t talk, he’s chicken fo’ any 
featherweight. He just win the champeen- 
ship by a fluke, an’ But what you 
make talk bout Hurricane Gamp fo’?”’ 

“Well’’— Director J. Cesar Clump made 
his proposition with a nicely balanced sense 
of dramatic effeet—‘‘I was wonderin’ how 
you’d like the chance of comin’ to Bum- 
minham an’ earnin’ a hund’ed an’ fifty 
dollars an’ all expenses by fightin’ Hurri- 
cane Gamp in a pitcher an’ knockin’ him 
cuckoo.” 

Kid Blossom stared. His jaw sagged. He 
seated himself suddenly. E 

“Y-y-y-you don’t mean it?”’ 

“T don’t mean nothin’ else. Would you 
really like to fight Hurricane?”’ 

“Would I! Fightin’ him is the most 
ambition I has got.” 

“An’ you can lick him?” 

“Man, when I finishes with that feller 
they could strain him thoo a sieve.” 

“Good! I kinder figgered you might 
like it. Then when the pitcher is showed all 
over the United States folks will ask who is 
that guy which is plasterin’ the world’s 
champeen all over the ring, an’ us’ll send 
out a lot of publicity that it’s an Atlanta 
fighter named Kid Blossom, an’ fust thing 
you know you'll be fightin’ main bouts in 
Madison Square. Garden. Only’”—and 
Clump lowered his voice discreetly —‘“‘ Hur- 
ricane Gamp mustn’t never know you is a 
real fighter. You got to wuk aroun’ the Ict 
as a carpenter or somethin’ a day or so,.an’ 
you got to preten’ to be scared of him. 
Then when you-all two gits in the ring ——”’ 

“Hallelujah!” 

“Amen!” 


Monday morning a new member was 
added to the force of helpers around the 
Midnightlot. Hewasaninnocent-appearing 
young man with a slightly flattened nose, 
and loose-fitting clothes which gave no 
hint of rippling muscles and mighty chest. 
He was introduced as Sam Turner. 

“Tha’s my maiden name anyway,” 
Blossom explained to Cesar. “I silected a 
fightin’ name that was poetic.” 

Details of Clump’s scheme were dis- 
closed to Orifice R. Latimer and later be- 
came bruited about the lot. A general 
atmospkere of glee hovered over the place. 
The actors looked respectfully at Sam 
Turner and commiseratingly at Hurricane 
Gamp. The fall of the champion promised 
to be mighty, indeed, and there were few 
about the place who had not heard of the 
terrific reputation which Kid Blossom had 
punched for himself. They introduced Sam 
to Hurricane Gamp. 

“Mistuh Gamp, this is the cullud boy 
which is gwine double fo’ Opus Randall day 
after tomorrow when the fight part of yo’ 
pitcher gits took.” 

The champion gazed sorrowfully at the 
innocent-appearing Blossom. 

“Boy, how reckless youis! I never hearn 
of nobody so careless with hisse’f.’”’ 

Mr. Turner proved himself an excellent 
actor. 

“You ain’t gwine hurt me, is you, Mistuh 
Gamp?” 

“Humph! Feel that!’’ Hurricane flexed 
one bicep. Kid Blossom placed a gentle 
finger upon it and his eyes popped. ‘Hot 
ziggity dam!” he ejaculated. ‘‘ You sut- 
tinly does make Mistuh Samson look like 
one grain of salt in a bowl of stew.” 

““Exae’ly. Now I tells you honest that 
when I hits a man he stays hit. An’ when 
I promises to go easy, there ain’t no tellin’ 
but what you is gwine wake up in a under- 
taker shop does you happen to step into my 
right han’.’”’ Sam shook his head sadly. 

“T got to do it, Mistuh Gamp. They 
a’ready paid me cash money. An’ besides, 
I reckon it’ll be wuth it on account of how 
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much Ise gwine learn by just gittin’ in the 
ring with you.” 

Hurricane moved away, not noticing the 
gleeful grins which were turned upon Kid 
Blossom. 

Hurricane felt that he had the world by 
the tail on a downhill pull. Two days later 
he was to scale the ultimate heights of 
achievement. He’d show these sneerers and 
scoffers on the lot what a champion really 
was like. He’d toy with this Turner chap a 
round or two and then knock him plumb 
into the middle of another semester. Didn’t 
make no diff’ence to him what Cesar 
Clump wanted. Fightin’ was his business, 
and he was particularly desirous of letting 
the world see, by way of the flickering 
screen, just what a magnificent fighter he 
really was. 

But the following afternoon something 
happened. Hurricane was first in the com- 
missary at the noon hour, inhaling a noble 
meal. The place was strangely empty, and 
so, when Hurricane left, he wandered aim- 
lessly in search of the missing persons— 
J. Cesar Clump, Eddie Fizz, Orifice R. 
Latimer, Florian Slappey, Opus Randall 
and Welford Potts, all persons of major im- 
portance in the Midnight organization. 
They were not to be located. But from an 
obscure corner of Stage Number 1, in the 
depths of the old converted warehouse, 
came the odor of liniment and a chorus of 
repressed but enthusiastic grunts and 
chuckles. 

“Step on him, big boy! Bring that right 
over! Oh, sweet daddy, when that kisses 
Mistuh Champeen Gamp!”’ 

It occurred to Mr. Gamp that something 
was brewing—something which was calcu- 
lated to lead to his discomfiture. His nar- 
row forehead corrugated into a frown and 
he moved deeper into the shadows, where 
he could catch an unobserved glimpse of 
the proceedings. 

What he saw caused a tremor of sincere 
apprehension. In the middle of a human 
ring, Sam Turner, stripped to the waist so 
that every perfect glistening muscle line 
showed clearly, was engaged in a superb. 
exhibition of shadow boxing. He moved 
with catlike grace and agility, and the tu- 
tored eye of the middleweight champion 
saw clearly that there was a deadly snap in 
the short-arm punches which his opponent 
of the morrow was aiming viciously at 
nothing at all. 

Hurricane Gamp oozed out into the sun- 
light a sadly perturbed gentleman. He 
sought solitude and plenty of it. He realized 
that it behooved him to do a bit of thinking. 

So this, then, explained J. Cesar Clump’s 
placid acceptance of daily insults; so this 
was the reason that several of his arch ene- 
mies grinned derisively when they saw him. 
Hurricane knew a fighter when he saw one, 
and there was no mistaking the expertness 
of this unknown colored person who gave 
his name as Sam Turner. 

All through the afternoon Hurricane was 
dour and surly. He did his work mechani- 
cally, striving to find asolution for the prob- 
lem with which he was confronted. His chief 
concern was not for the fight which he knew 
he had on his hands, but rather a terror 
that the thing might end disastrously for 
himself and then be broadcast in movie 
theaters throughout the country. He 
winced at the prospect of himself being 
knocked kicking by an unknown pugilist of 
his own color. 

He spent that night in his room at Sally 
Crouch’s Cozy Home Hotel. At ten o’clock 
he dug his contract out of a trunk. It was 
a lengthy and formal document, drawn by 
the shrewd manager who had taken over 
Hurricane’s business affairs two days after 
that colored person had annexed the world’s 
middleweight title. Hurricane studied the 
contract, and quite suddenly a smile ap- 
peared on his lips. His eyes narrowed and 
he read and reread a certain salient para- 
graph which was couched in unmistakable 
terms. Following which Mr. Gamp rose to 
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his full height, grinned at his mirrored self 
and slapped his thigh. 

“Dawg bite!” said he. 
gwine show ’em somethin’!” 

When Mr. Gamp arrived at the Midnight 
lot the following morning, he was struggling 
to conceal a triumphant grin. He critically 
inspected the standard ring which had been 
constructed against a background supposed 
to represent an indoor fight club. He saw, 
and correctly interpreted, the covert grins 
directed at him. 

Midnight was happy. They were solidly 
united in wishing Hurricane Gamp hard 
luck and plenty of it. This was the big day 
of revenge, the day upon which the insuffer- 
able middleweight champion was to be 
whammed and banged and sent slinking 
from the lot a defeated fighter. And just 
before Cesar Clump called the cast to the 
set, Hurricane motioned to President. 
Latimer. 

“‘T craves to make talk with you,” he an- 
nounced grimly, “‘an’ with that Clump 
feller an’ a few others. Also I reckon you 
better git Lawyer Chew.” 

“Te’s wait until after they take the 
fight pitcher.” 

“Do as you want,” returned Hurricane 
grandly. ‘‘ But if you does, it’s li’ble to cost 
you two thousan’ dollars.” 

Orifice frowned. The man spoke with 
assurance, and Orifice’s ears were always 
attuned to the clink of outgoing money. 
Perhaps he’d better 

He dispatched a messenger for Lawyer 
Evans Chew and summoned Clump, Flo- 
rian Slappey and the two male stars to his 
private office. They were seated around the 
wall when Chew arrived, and immediately 
thereafter Hurricane Gamp walked into 
the room. Mr. Gamp surveyed the gath- 
ering contemptuously. He postured pro- 
vokingly and delivered an opinion. 

“You-all is a fine bunch of boneheads. 
All put together between you, you ain’t got 
one brain.” 

““What at is you drivin’, Mistuh Gamp?”’ 

“Well, fo’ one thing, I happen to know 
that you has rang somebody in heah to box 
me which you think is gwine knock me fo’ 
a ghoul; ain’t that true?” 

Faces betrayed guilt. 

“‘Zif you could catch a world champeen 
nappin’ like that. An’ of course what you 
schemes is to let me git busted, an’ then 
sell the film all over the country, showin’ 
that I is a bum fighter. Well, folks, tha’s a 
swell scheme—only it ain’t gwine work. 
Why? Lemme splain. I has been readin’ 
my contrac’ pretty careful an’ it contains 
therein a clause which prevides that should 
party of the secon’ part engage in any box- 
ing exhibitions or bouts, he has got to win 
under penalty of two thousan’ dollars liquid 
damages.” 

Consternation was graven upon the 
faces of those facing the martial figure. But 
it was the countenance of Director J. 
Cesar Clump which reflected the most 
abysmal melancholy. 

The inspection of the damning clause by 
Lawyer Chew was amereformality. Clump 
knew that his pet scheme had exploded as 
neatly and thoroughly as a toy balloon 
which has been caressed by the business end 
of a pin. He quivered futilely at sight of 
the leering, sneering face of his béte noire; 
Hurricane Gamp was noisily triumphant. 
Clump’s scheme had been so neat—the 
photographing of a world champion’s dis- 
comfiture. The picture as planned would 
have discredited Hurricane with the public 

and the promoters. It would have made 
impossible the continuation of his so-called 
easy pickin’s. 

Chew delivered his sonorous opinion. 
He made it quite plain that in case Sam 
Turner should connect with any portion of 
Hurricane’s anatomy in such a way as to 
cause Hurricane to remain prone for the 
space of ten seconds or longer, Midnight 
would be instantly and indefensibly liable 
for a penalty of two thousand dollars. 

They filed from the room—all but Lawyer 
Chew, President Latimer and Director 
Clump. It was the chief executive who first 
voiced the general lugubriosity. 


“T guess Ise 


> 
? 


° Februvy 


“Woe is us!” he intoned, ‘) 
does we let Hurricane Gampjo 
over us, but in order to make a 0 
got to succulate a pitcher all oy}; 
try showin’ that he is a swell fy 

Cesar shook his head sadly 

““Coul’n’t us let Kid Blossoh 
few just fo’ fun?” 

““Nos-suh!”’ Latimer was x 
positive. ‘‘ Does we do that, wit) 
Hurricane takes a flop an’ ;|| 
thousan’ dollars, an’ ——” 

“Nor neither that ain’t all, in 
the man of law. “I strongly iy 
in the event aforesaid—namel |g 
that Hurricane gits licked in jj 
he could successfully maintain) 
prevent, prohibit an’ estop thea! 
tribution of said pitcher as bein ¢ 
to his perfessional standin’ anja 
the letter an’ spirit of said cong 
befo’ mentioned.” 

“T got to let him win!” mcy 

““You cain’t do nothin’ else 

“Tf I had two thousan’ dolts 

“You coul’n’t do it nohow. jp 
Lawyer Chew said, they kep’s 
tributin’ the pitcher.” 

“You is shuah, Lawyer Clw 
has got to win?” 

“‘ Absolutely !”’ 

Cesar lurched from the ron. 
greeted at the door by his frie] ; 
dant, Florian Slappey. Flori: 
fraternal arm over the directs 

“The big bum!”’ he apost} 

‘“Man, when you calls him tit 
begun to speechify!”’ 

“What you gwine do?” 

“Do?” Cesar raised a livilf 
gwine think—tha’s what! Ty 
body yet ever put nothin’ ove)r 
Clump an’ got away with it,r 
prize fighter ain’t gwine be thf 

Accompanied by Florian Sl)p 
tired to the Clump office. ae 
produced and ignited, and © 
smoke two faces turned ae 
each other and two foreheadiy 
thought as two very earnest! 
planned to overcome fate. 

A half hour later they emerg.. 
had come over them. No lon: 
expressions hangdog. They 
free and confident strides ti 
gleamed. They motioned KiB 
their side and conversed earne'y 
As they talked the lips of x 
panded into a grin which disyy 
vein of fourteen-carat gold. T2 
clustered at the ringside sa 
dered. Orifice R. Latimer a) 
trembled. He called Cesar asle 

“Look heah, Brother Clumjx 
aimin’ to do?” 

“‘Nothin’,’”’ evaded the diré¢ 

“T don’t hahdly believe yo 
me tell you one thing: I know 
cane Gamp has done to you! 
nobody sympathizes mo’ thar’ 
Seein’ you git revenge on him 0 
fondest thing I’d be of. Bu 
th’ow Midnight’s money awa?! 
whole production schedule. it 

“Uh-huh.” Then Clump hae 
also you git this, Orifice Late 
president of this company, an’! 
thing you don’t like, you canyé 
you got to wait until I does 
bein’ done, I is the director, 
neither nobody else, can’t sto! 

Clump turned toward therir@ 
directions. The spectators— 
ployes and extras—seated the 
cameras were set up close to t! 
Glorious Fizz, playing the fai 
entered the arena and seated! 
the ringside. Then Opus Ra 
by Cesar, climbed through 
tempted to speak to Gloric 
soundly repulsed. Vowing é 
strutted to his corner, trippin 
ing in the middle of the rin, 
tossed him a lily as he lay ° 
landed on his breast. Comedt 

Then, at Clump’s orders, tl‘ 
and cheered. Down the ait 
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figure of Champion Hurricane Gamp, clad 
in a dressing gown of amazing horticultural 
effect. Behind him came bucket holders, 
sponge wielders and manipulators of towels. 
The fighters were signaled to the center of 
the ring by the white-clad Florian Slappey, 
who was playing the minor rdle of referee. 
There another bit of comedy business was 
staged, when, instead of shaking hands, 
Opus extended a foot, which Hurricane pro- 
ceeded to pull violently, causing Opus to 
seat himself abruptly. 

The men retired to their corners and 
doffed bath robes. Then came a lull in the 
proceedings while the cameras were moved 
back beyond registering range, and Kid 
Blossom crawled through the ropes to 
double for Opus Randall. The crowd 
cheered. Over the arena hovered the at- 
mosphere of .a genuine fight, and there was 
no mistaking the fact that Kid Blossom 
shared the idea. He tested the ring, rubbed 
rosin on the soles of his shoes, and swung his 
lithe figure back and forth on the ropes, 
muscles writhing like snakes under clear 
bronze skin. Hurricane Gamp was appre- 
hensive. He leaned over the ropes and ad- 
dressed J. Cesar Clump. 

“You ain’t plannin’ nothin’, are you?” 

“Golly!” retorted Cesar. “You know I 
ain’t clever enough to put somethin’ over 
on you.” 

But Orifice R. Latimer was not satisfied. 
He pleaded with his director, and Clump 
was downright brusque. 

‘Yo’ business is runnin’ this cawpora- 
tion, Latimer. Mine is directin’ the pitch- 
ers. An’ this heah is a pitcher which I 
preposes to direct. Now, siddown!”’ 

There was a timekeeper and a big brass 
gong. Florian moved importantly ‘about 
the ring. The men were in their corners, 
the cameramen ground their machines, the 
gong sounded. 

As they met in the center of the ring Kid 
Blossom flashed forth a snaky and impres- 
sive left which collided with Mr. Gamp’s 
physiognomy. It was not a hard punch, 
but it was unyielding, and Hurricane’s head 
snapped back. There was another and an- 
other. Hurricane grew angry and tried to 
get inside that tantalizing left, but his ef- 
forts were futile. The spectators cheered. 

And then, when Hurricane had almost 
given up in disgust, he found himself inside 
the long straight arm. He started to grin. 
He stopped grinning. Kid Blossom’s right, 
loaded with dynamite, crashed against his 
ribs and the champion grunted. 

There followed an entertaining mix-up. 
Mr. Gamp, well versed in ring tactics, saw 


round of match play after I had. elim- 
inated Percy R. Pyne, 2d, in the first 
round 7 and 5, and Archibald Graham in the 
second 4 and 3. I was in great fettle at 
the time and playing the best golf I had 
ever exhibited. Before the start of the 
championship I had played over the hilly 
Englewood course many times with a view 
of learning all I could about its eccentrici- 
ties. In two of these practice rounds I had 
lowered the amateur course record, first 
with a 74 and next with a 71. 

Travis and I went at it hammer and 
tongs. The Old Man was in splendid shape 
on his own account—and what a hard man 
he was to steal away from when at the top 
of his game! A large gallery followed us. 
There had been much newspaper comment 
about the keen rivalry between Travis and 
myself, and with the importance of the 
stake an additional attraction, the crowd 
flocked to our match in the hope of seeing 
a repetition of the spectacular effects which 
had marked some of our previous meetings. 
A corps of golf writers, newspaper photog- 
raphers and movie operators rounded out 
the gallery. 

Through the early stages of the match the 
crowd was not disappointed in the quality 
of friendly rivalry which characterized the 
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that he was at the mercy of the clever and 
hard-hitting Kid Blossom, and he under- 
stood that the Kid was playing with him. 
Hurricane fought hard and desperately, but 
he was outclassed. Even in the swirl of 
padded gloves, he realized howridiculous he 
would look on the screen. The only balm to 
ease his tortured pride was the certainty 
that Clump would never dare to permit Kid 
Blossom to knock him out. Didn’t his con- 
tract say that he must win? 

But between rounds Gamp summoned 
Cesar to his corner. 

“Ts you aimin’ to git me licked?” he 
growled. Czsar chuckled disdainfully. 

“How can I? Ain’t you got a con- 
track s 

“Tf that feller busts me any mo’ like he’s 
been doin’, I walks out of the ring.” 

“Foolishment what you talks! Now 
listen at me, Mistuh Fighter. Also I has 
consulted a lawyer an’ he says that while 
you has got to be let win this fight, also if 
you quits an’ refuses to fight, same bein’ 
what we hired you fo’ on account you is by 
accident world’s middleweight champeen, 
you don’t git one single red nickel offen the 
Midnight Pictures Corporation, Inc. Just 
indigest that, will you?”’ 

“You got to lemme win!’’ howled Hurri- 
cane desperately. 

“Right you is! But how good you looks 

durin’ the fight ain’t got nothin’ to do with 
that.” 
_ The crowd was jubilant. The second 
round served to increase its glee. Kid 
Blossom was functioning superbly. He 
moved like a living shadow, snaking stiff 
lefts and hard, jolting rights to the cham- 
pion’s face and body. He, too, visioned the 
forthcoming picture with himself outbox- 
ing and outhitting the world’s champion. 
He knew that Midnight two-reelers were 
being shown in more than one hundred and 
fifty first-run houses throughout the United 
States, and that fight fans and promoters 
would witness this magnificent display and 
demand his appearance in metropolitan 
rings at metropolitan prices. 

By the end of the fourth round, Hurri- 
cane Gamp, mediocre at best and now sadly 
undertrained, was reduced to a laboring, 
heaving mass of tired flesh. His countenance 
was a sight to delight the proprietor of an 
abattoir and he was flashing distress signals 
toward Orifice R. Latimer. 

The fifth round started. Hurricane was 
helpless as a, baby before the damaging, 
driving attack of Kid Blossom. Each indi- 
vidual on the lot who had been victimized 
at one time or another by Hurricane’s 
uppity ways was jeering raucously. But 
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the face of President Orifice R. Latimer was 
wreathed with deep lines of worry. 

“Cesar,” he snapped, ‘‘you has got to 
stop it.” 

“Says which?”’ 

“This is gittin’ to be a slaughter.” 

“That’s the most thing I craves.” 

“T know. But fust thing you know, Kid 
Blossom is gwine unloose a wil’ one an’ 
Hurricane will be knocked out.” 

“Hot dam!” 

“Hot nothin’! Does that occur, it costs 
us two thousan’ dollars, not countin’ the 
loss of the pitcher.” 

“Well, it’s worth it.” 

“Bah!” snapped Orifice disgustedly. 
“oTain’t your money it’s worth.” 

The spectators were shrieking gleefully. 
Mr. Kid Blossom was putting artistic fin- 
ishing touches on the pugilistic shambles. 
Hurricane, too far gone for further remon- 
strance, was staggering about inside the 
ropes, pawing futilely at the bewildering 
young fighter from Atlanta. Latimer 
grabbed Clump’s arm. 

“Stop it!’’ he howled. 
ruin us.” 

“Us nothin’! Ise gwine ruin Hurricane 
Gamp.”’ 

“But, Cesar “ 

Orifice started for the ring and Cesar 
started after him. Orifice reached the plat- 
form and put his hand on the ropes. Cesar 
grabbed him and on the edge of the plat- 
form they tussled. 

Mr. Latimer staggered against the ropes 
and Cesar fell through—just as the presi- 
dent of Midnight raised his eyes to see 
catastrophe happening. 

Mr. Kid Blossom unleashed a short right 
cross. It traveled less than six inches, but 
it traveled fast and stopped suddenly. 

The knees of Hurricane Gamp sagged. 
His eyes assumed the glassy stare common 
to an ex-fish. He swayed, then pitched for- 
ward and lay motionless. The crowd surged 
into the ring and lifted the triumphant Kid 
Blossom on its shoulders. 


“You is gwine 


Reeking of liniment and iodoform, aching 
in every bone and muscle, scarcely able to 
open his eyes, Mr. Hurricane Gamp, middle- 
weight champion of the world, wavered 
back from the unconscious. His head ached 
and whirled. He lay perfectly still—and he 
was thinking. 

His rout had been absolute. His prestige 
on the Midnight lot was forever gone. An 
unknown middleweight boxer had toyed 
with him and pounded him unmercifully 
and at will. In one way, J. Cesar Clump 
had obtained revenge, but in one way only. 
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progress of the battle. The spectators 
sensed the electricity in the atmosphere 
immediately. From the care and precision 
with which each of us played every shot, 
there was no doubt about it at all—the Old 
Man was certainly after the kid this time in 
deadly earnest, and the kid was on the 
warpath for the Old Man’s scalp—all of it, 
of course, without rancor and in good spirit. 
Neither of us was giving away anything. 
And then something snapped; or, to put 
it accurately, two things snapped. The 
first was a camera shutter. It snapped di- 
rectly in front of meas I was making a shot. 
The noise it made in the deathlike stillness 
of the moment crashed into my eardrums 
with an explosive detonation. I recall it all 
as though it had happened an hour ago. 
My club was poised in the back swing, my 
eye fastened on the ball; and when that click 
literally reverberated over the course my 
power of concentration went a-glimmering. 
For one small fraction of a second I took 
my eye off the ball and my mind off the 
execution of the shot as the club swished 
downward. Either one of these two trans- 
gressions against golf form is ordinarily 
enough to seal the doom of any stroke, but 
the combination is complete ruin; and so 
the inevitable happened. I foozled the shot 


as thoroughly as the most confirmed duffer 
could have done. 

The second thing that snapped was my 
temper. What this snap lacked in audi- 
bility it more than made up in intensity. 
Inwardly, I raged at the blundering camera- 
man who had clicked me out of a shot at a 
vital period of our nip-and-tuck battle. In 
my heart surged a superlative hatred for 
every cameraman on earth. How I la- 
mented the restraints of conventionality 
which would make it indecorous for me to 
walk up to this worm of the earth, tweak 
his nose, paste him in the jaw and send his 
devilish noise-making contrivance into eter- 
nity with a few hefty kicks which would 
not be foozled through lack of concentra- 
tion! I vowed then and there that no mat- 
ter what else might come and go in my life, 
no cameraman could ever qualify as a friend 
of mine, even though I encountered one 
who was the incarnation of everything 
superb and wonderful in character. 

When I made my next several shots it 
was not of the match or the Amateur Cham- 
pionship I was thinking, but of the slipshod 
methods of our social organization which 
made it possible for cameramen to be in- 
cluded in the realm of mankind. And Wal- 
ter Travis, free of any such reflections on 


and battered champion in the } 
that Cesar’s triumph was, indeed, 
one. Hurricane had been sound 
of course; but it was certain to; 
night a two-thousand-dollar per 
in addition to that, they could be: 


picture in which Hurricane was| 
could be released. t 

There was that, then, to ease 
of soul and body. The photogr 
of his rout would never be gi 
eager eye of a picture-loving 
disgrace would remain a mere 
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itors and admitted President 
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ying the Imps of Anger 
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That season I won the New Jersey State 
Championship on the links of the Baltusrol 
Golf Club by virtue of a 7 and 6 victory 
over Max Behr, of the home club. A curious 
fact seems to have associated itself with my 
golf experiences from that time on. With 
the exception of a single season, 1911, I 
never won the Metropolitan or Jersey 
championship without following it up with 
victory in the National Amateur. To win 
either or both the lesser titles seemed like 
a good omen for what was to come in the 
more important event. On the one occasion 
when the charm failed to work I scored in 
both the Metropolitan and Jersey, but 
failed in the National Championship when 
it was Geld at Apawamis, Rye, New York. 
That ~the year in which Harold H. 
Hilton, the Englishman, defeated Fred 
Herreshoff after thirty-seven holes of play 
in the final round, in as spectacular a con- 
test. as our premier event has ever known. 

Most aspirants for national golf honors, 
I fancy, approach the big day in a mood 
similar to that of a candidate for high po- 
litical office on the eve of election. The 
links loom up before his vision as a great 
polling place where the electorate will soon 
start casting its ballots; the gathering 
hosts in the hotel lobbies and about the 
clubs are like electioneering groups singing 
the praises of this or that seeker of the 
stake for which the field has groomed itself 
through a season of hard campaigning. The 
element of uncertainty which hovers over 
the throng—players and sight-seers alike— 
is fascinating. It is a gay frolic of hopes and 
fears. The psychology of competitors is an 
evenly balanced compound of these two 
ingredients. I have never yet known a 
player bold enough to predict his own 
triumph; nor have I known one in whom 
the possibility of winning did not run high. 

The tournament of 1907 was held on the 
course of the Euclid Club, Cleveland, Ohio. 
It was the fifth time I had gone after the 
title. My close friends buoyed me up by 
stoutly maintaining the outlook was far 
and away more promising than it had been 
in any previous year, that my victoriesin the 
New Jersey and Metropolitan champion- 
ships had given me the required steadiness 
and confidence and that my form was better 
than it ever had been. I have always sus- 
pected that it was their purpose to forestall 
any feeling of uneasiness over the impor- 
tance of the occasion by impressing upon 
me that I had much more than an outside 
chance of fighting my way to the top. That 
is the ideal frame of mind in which to enter 
a grueling battle, provided it isn’t over- 
done. In my case it had a stimulating ef- 
fect, for certainly I had not been immune 


“to the apprehensions which always loom 


before those who strive for this elusive 
prize. 


Ten-to-One on a Long Shot 


It has been my observance that the little 
odds and ends which round out the bigger 
happenings in our lives are often vital in 
their ultimate influence. This thought 
comes to mind in connection with an inci- 
dent which seemed to be exceptionally 
trivial in its influence on my attitude 
toward the Euclid tournament. I am not 
even sure that it had the slightest bearing 
on the outcome of that contest; but in the 
light of what happened at Cleveland, as 
compared with what had happened on my 
four previous attempts to win the cham- 
pionship, I have sometimes felt that it 
really had more than passing significance. 

Of the absolute sincerity of one of my 
good friends in believing I was about to gain 
the most notable honor of my career as a 
golfer there was no doubt. With Fred 
Herreshoff it was a positive conviction that 
I would win, just as it had once been a con- 
viction with Waldo Burton that Walter 
Travis would run down seemingly impossi- 
ble putts in the British Championship. A 
day or so before the qualifying round Fred 
told me about this notion which had taken 
such firm root in his mind. 

“And, Jerry, while it may seem like a 
strange thing for a rival player to do, I’ve 
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made a bet that you’re going to be the next 
national champion. A fellow was offering 
ten to one against your chances. I couldn’t 
let that opportunity slip. It looked like 
easy money to me.” 

I gazed at Fred in the utmost astonish- 
ment. 

“Why, you poor chump!” I managed to 
say. ‘‘Don’t you know that there are ex- 
actly one hundred and two players in this 
tournament and that almost anybody is 
likely to win it? Ten to one? You ought to 
have had a good deal more than that for 
your money.”’ 

But Fred insisted he had made a winning 
bet, no matter how I felt about it. Now 
the curious part of it is that Fred was not 
so eager to profit financially as he was to 
register his protest against the judgment of 
the man who had offered these odds against 
my chances of winning. They had had a 
friendly but rather heated discussion 
about the relative chances of the various 
players, and he had been irked that I, his 
friend, could be regarded so lightly as the 
odds of ten to one seemed to indicate. 

“T don’t care what your method of rea- 
soning is, you made a ridiculous bet,”’ I as- 
sured him. 


A Battle of the Friendly Enemies 


But after we had separated I couldn’t get 
it out of my head that he had certainly 
been mighty sincere about it all. So after I 
had mulled it over for a short time I marched 
straight to the man with whom Herreshoft 
had made his wager. 

“What are the odds against me in the 
championship?” I inquired. 

“Ten to one.” 

“Well, I’d like to take a little flyer on 
myself,’”’ I told him, placing a small bet. 
And then I promptly assured myself that 
sl was just as big a chump as Fred was. 

The point I wish to make about this in- 
cident is that I believe it probably had the 
effect of giving me a bit: more confidence 
when I started off in the Euclid tourna- 
ment. In any event, I qualified nicely with 
153 for the thirty-six holes of medal play, 
seven strokes more than Travis, the med- 
alist, required; and nine less than Eben M. 
Byers, the champion, took. But if this 
part of the journey proved fairly easy, it 
was no indication of what was to follow. 
At the outset of match play I began run- 
ning into snags. W. A. Stickney, of St. 
Louis, took me on a merry chase over the 
Euclid course, and it was only by dint of 
the hardest kind of play that I pulled 
through by 3 up and 1 to play. 

It was Fred Herreshoff himself whom I 
encountered in the second round. As we 
started out on our journey, poor old Fred, 
one of the squarest chaps I have ever 
known in my life, sidled up alongside of me 
and began speaking in such a serious tone I 
scarcely recognized it as the voice of my 
side partner. 

“Look here, Jerry, old sport,’ he was 
saying, “I told you I thought you had a 
great chance to win this tournament. And 
I made a bet on you to win—at odds of ten 
to one. But I want you to get something 
straight in your head, and that is this— 
I’m going.to do my damnedest to put you 
out of this championship right now. I 
don’t want to rattle you by saying that, but 
it goes.” 

It was a man of great wealth with whom 
we had made our wagers on my winning, 
but not for all the money this man had 
would Fred Herreshoff have given me the 
slightest quarter in our match. There were 
two reasons why he wouldn’t. The first 

was that this descendant of a fine old 
American family was too honorable even to 
consider anything so petty. The second 
was that transcending any material thought 
with him was the ambition to win the Ama- 
teur Championship. Twice in his life he 
came as close to it as a player can come 
without actually winning. As a kid of six- | 
teen he was the runner-up to H. Chandler 
Egan in 1904, and seven years later he 
fought his great battle with Harold Hilton 
at Apawamis. 
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Herreshoff was one of those golfers for 
whom the fates seemed to have set aside a 
special place. He was always a thorn in the 
side of the best of his time, always hovering 
around the top division and always a threat 
in any championship he entered. But it 
must have been ordained that he was not to 
win many of the chief laurels the game 
offers. The Metropolitan Championship 
fell to him in 1910, when he put me out of 
the running by 4 and 3, and this was the 
most important title that ever came his 
way. In the National Amateur he had the 
faculty of being nosed out. It was so in the 
tournament I am now mentioning. I de 
feated him 3 up and 2 to play after a battle 
in which he had made good his promise to 
fight me every inch of the way. 

In the third round I had even a closer 
shave. Here my opponent was Warren K. 
Wood, of the Homewood Country Club, 
Flossmor, Illinois, and it was not until my 
final putt had been sunk on the eighteenth 
green that the contest was decided in my 
favor by 1 up. By this time I was beginning 
to feel some of the optimism Herreshoff and 
other friends had been displaying for more 
than a week. Only two players now stood 
between me and the championship—Byers, 
the champion, in my own half of the draw; 
and the winner of the match between 
Archibald Graham, of the North Jersey 
Country Club, and W. C. Fownes, Jr., of 
the Oakmont Country Club, Pennsylvania, 
in the other division. And when I elimi- 
nated Byers 6 and 5, encountering him at a 
moment when I was at the top of my game 
and he not at his best, I entered the final 
of the Amateur Championship for the first 
time. My opponent was Graham. 

With both finalists hailing from the same 
state, it was in every sense of the word an 
all-Jersey finish, marking this fight for the 
country’s chief golfing crown on a Mid- 
Western battleground. Archibald Graham, 
one of the leading golfers of the day and a 
tartar in the steadiness of his game, had 
preceded me as the state champion of New 
Jersey. Irecognized in him a foeman worthy 
of the most highly tempered steel. If it had 
been decreed that victory was to swing my 
way, I knew that my hope for success lay 
in my ability to take him at his own game 
and to match the consistency of his play 
with the same quality of golf, and never to 
ignore opportunity any time I detected its 
welcome knocking at the door. 


Freakish Happenings in a Game 


Our very first shots seemed to be pro- 
phetic of how sturdy this struggle was to 
be. They were both fine drives of about 
260 yards, and their length and accuracy 
drew a murmur of approval from the large 
gallery which strung itself out over the 
course. As we started from the tee on the 
long journey confronting us, I made a hur- 
ried analysis of my own nerves in search of 
any evidence of stage fright, and when I 
found that they were behaving even better 
than they had been in some of the earlier 
matches I was surprised and elated. Often 
I had drawn a mental picture of what my 
nervous condition might be in these cirecum- 
stances. The spectacle had never been 
reassuring. 3 

We halved the first two holes, but Gra- 
ham won the third with a 8 to my 4, after I 
had reached the green, 205 yards away, 
with a cleek from the tee, only to overrun 
my approach putt by seven or eight feet. 
The fourth and fifth were mine, the sixth 
Graham’s, and we set sail for the seventh 
all even. The distance of that hole was 462 
yards. Both of us got home on our second 
shots, but Graham made a poor approach 
putt and took a 5 for the hole against my 4. 
We halved the short eighth in 3, so that I 
was | up going to the ninth. 

Here one of those freakish things which 
make golf such a distinctive game put in an 
appearance. Graham topped his second 
shot, but recovered splendidly on the next 
two and his ball lay only two feet away 
from the pin for a half in 5. But the man 
who had fought his way through a field of 

(Continued on Page 121) 
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Ask to hear “DINAH 


A jewel of close harmony by The Revelers 
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Close your eyes and they are in the room with you. For 


| 

sheer beauty —harmony and realism, no record in its class ! 
can be compared with it; but, convince yourself. Hear it! 
) 


When these people of the South lift their heads in song, something strangely stirring happens to you. iq 

You listen. You laugh at one rhythm and you are unexplainably silent at another. Such weird, wist- ' | 

ful, pleading harmonies. What inspired them? Are they new, or are they older than history? . 
There's a little bit of Dixieland in every man's heart and Dinah touches it. 


New 


nued from Page 117) 
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t ice that at the twelfth hole 
73°5 up with only 6 to go. If I 
of those remaining holes or 
of1em, it meant that I had won 
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e ongest Putt of All 
| 
0. on the brink of an ambition 

en gathering force almost 
rsday I had swung my broth- 
on my homemade course at 

yhome. Let me tell you the 
w appalling. For the first time 
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_Was quite a character in 
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> but more particularly be- 
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1 you could always de- 
harlie Seely where golf 
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was; in the winter you would look for him 
where golfers were. 

On the morning we met in the Metro- 
politan final Charlie was in poor physical 


shape. In his personal appearance and in | 
the uncertainty of his game he reflected 
this condition. The morning round ended 


with me 6 up and going stronger than ever, 
while Charlie was completely fagged and on 
the verge of a collapse. It was really de- 
plorable to see this normally robust chap 
making such a sorrowful showing. 

“Take my tip, Charlie, and rest up be- 
fore we start out this afternoon,” I urged 


him, as we walked toward the clubhouse | 


after finishing the first round. 

“T’m going to, Jerry; my nerves are in 
rotten shape. I want to get something to 
settle them.” 

The result of this decision was electrify- 
ing. When Charlie Seely stepped out on 


the course a couple of hours later he had | 


undergone an astounding transformation. 
The nerves which had been so ragged earlier 
in the day were now calm and steady. 
There was decisiveness in the way he swung 
his clubs, accuracy to his shots and a crisp- 
ness to his style of play which reminded 
everyone of the Charlie Seely we knew in 
his best golfing form. Even the haggard 
look had disappeared from his countenance. 

And yet there was something about his 
manner that was mystifying. In some way 
or other he suggested to me a man who 
might be performing a delicate piece of 
work with technical precision, but utterly 
free of the strain which such a task should 
impose. It seemed to me as though he had 
performed the miracle of dulling his senses 
and at the same time intensifying the ma- 
chinelike action of his muscles. I felt as 
though the match had suddenly resolved it- 
self into a contest between myself and a golf 
machine. 

This impression became stronger after 
we had gone a few holes and Seely kept ask- 
ing me how many strokes he had taken for 
each. After making a perfect pitch to the 
green orrunning a long putt down, he would 
casually ask on the way to the next tee, 
“Who won that, Jerry?” Ordinarily I 
would have to tell him that he had won it, 
for he was beginning to cut my morning 
lead down at an alarming rate. He was 
giving one of the most remarkable exhibi- 
tions of golf I have ever seen. 

On the ninth hole of the afternoon round 
Charlie’s tee shot was considerably off the 
line and headed toward the woods. There 
it apparently struck against a tree branch 
and bounded back toward the course, land- 
ing high up on the side of a steep bank 
which surrounded the green. It left him 
with an exceptionally difficult shot to get 
close to the hole. 

“Tf he ever lays that one dead he’ll be 
doing mighty well,’’ I remarked to Fred 
Herreshoff, who was acting as my caddie. 


The Tearing of the Green 


Seely went about the task with the same 
calm precision he had displayed from the 
outset of the round. He surveyed the roll 
of the ground carefully, gave the ball a deli- 
cate tap and did something much better 
than placing the ball within sure striking 
distance of the hole. He placed it in the 
hole itself, for as fancy a 2 as the most am- 
bitious golfer could ask. 

In spite of this inspired display of golfing 
form on the part of my adversary, I came 
to the thirty-fifth tee 1 up and 2 to go. My 
morning lead of 6 had withered away grad- 
ually under the force of his deadly playing, 
but I still held the position of advantage 
and needed only one win or two halves to 
clinch the match. 

The ground was soft and soggy from a 
heavy rain which had fallen on the two pre- 
ceding days. On my approach to the thirty- 
fifth green the ball embedded itself in the 
turf about fifteen feet from the pin. We 
could just barely see the top of it when we 
reached the green. It had dug its own 
grave in thoroughgoing fashion. 


Under the rules of play then in force a | AQUA VELVA IS OUR NEWEST TRIUMPH — 


player was not permitted to lift his ball on | 
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ET’S get down to 

facts on this shav- 

ing cream question— 

we ll cut out the frills 

and use plain, simple 
words. 


Shaving lather has 
two jobs to do before 
the razor comes into 
play. Here’s how Wil- 
liams does them:— 

First it lifts the water- 
proof oil film from the beard. 

Then the tremendous moisture 
of this quick, bulky lather seeps 
into each bristle—softening the 
beard for smooth, easy cutting. 

That’s why blades seem 
sharper, why there’s no pulling, 
why the skin thoroughly enjoys 


The tube with the unlosable hinge-cap 


better. 


WE WILL SEND A 150-DROP TEST BOTTLE FREE. 


Wherever men discuss shaving they agree that Williams lather stays moist longer 


This SATURATED lather 


drenches each bristle... 
beard cuts without pull 


You use a lot of water in 
working up Williams lather. 
This makes it last longer, 
Soften the beard quicker and 
Tt has lots to do with 
its soothing effect on the skin. 


Shaving Cream. 


a Williams Cream shave. 
It won’t take you 
more than a week to 
prove this and we will 
gladly send you a week’s 
trial tube of Williams 
Shaving Cream free. 

This pure, white 
cream is absolutely free 
from coloring matter. 
Its lather is shaving 
lather. It is the result 
of three generations of special- 
izing in shaving soaps. 

Send the coupon—or a post 
card—today. Your free tube 
will be sent immediately. The 
large-size tube is 35c. The dou- 
ble-size sells for 50c and con- 
tains twice as much. 


CA REE—Mail this coupon NOW! 


Re, 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Dept. 42-A, Glastonbury, Conn. 
If you live in Canada, address The J. B.Williams 


Co. (Canada); Ltd., St. Patrick St., Montreal. 


Please send me free trial tube of Williams 
(Trial Size has no Hinge Cap.) 


S. E. P. 2-6-26 


A SCIENTIFIC AFTER-SHAVING PREPARATION. 
WRITE DEPT. 42-A. 
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Keep 


-it Out of 
the Cellar 


DANGEROUS - INCONVENIENT - SuaccEssIBLe 


Insist on Bull Dog 
Safety Fusenters 


Any modern builder or electrical 
contractor will install BULL DOG 
Safety FUSENTERS upstairs where 
you can replace fuses as easily and 
safely as you put in an electric light 
bulb. Then you will not have to 
stumble down dark cellar stairs or 
fumble in dark closets to replace 
blown-out fuses. 


BULL DOG Safety FUSENTERS 
are an ornament as well as a con- 
venience and safety feature. You can 
place them in any room or hallway— 
and they cost you less than the old- 
time fuse boxes and panel boards. 


Handled by dealers and installed by 
electrical contractors everywhere. 
Listed as standard by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. 


BULL DOG Safety Switches and 
other products have long been stand- 
ard in the electrical industry. 


Architects; Contractors; Dealers— 
Write for Complete Information. 


MUTUAL ELECTRIC & MACHINE CO. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN U.S. A. 
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the putting green or to remove earth from 
it, as he now is. No matter how unplayable 
the lie might be or how much mud clung to 
the ball, he was required to regard the situ- 
ation as a rub of the green and to work out 
his own salvation as best he could. And I 
shall confess quite frankly that I was not 
overly pleased that this unfortunate break 
of the game had bobbed up at a moment 
when I was fighting to repel an opponent 
who was playing with the skill of one pos- 
sessed. It took only an instant for me to de- 
cide upon a course of action, the decision no 
doubt being hastened by a flash of chagrin 
that I had been a victim of this scurvy trick 
of circumstance. 

“Let me have the niblick, Fred,” I di- 
rected Herreshoff. 

He looked at me in a bewildered way. 

“The niblick? The niblick? Why, Jerry, 
you'll tear the green to pieces!” he ex- 
claimed. 

““Tt’s not my green, and I didn’t make it 
soggy. Give me the niblick.” My voice 
was low but petulant. 


A Golf Ball With the Mumps 


The humor of the situation dawned on 
Fred. To extricate myself from this trouble 
I was going to commit golf sacrilege—I was 
going to sink the keen edge of the niblick 
into the sacred turf of the putting green and 
scoop up a section of it right in the presence 
of the Baltusrol officials themselves. That 
was too much for Fred Herreshoff’s golf 
risibilities. He was grinning all over as he 
pulled the niblick from the bag and gave it 
a few extra flourishes so that everybody in 
the gallery might see the club I was about 
to use. The effect was what he had antici- 
pated. From the gallery rose a chorus of 
exclamations resembling the protesting 
voice of a theater audience when the villain 
in the melodrama is about to slip over a low 
one on the hero. 

A spirit of devilish glee caused me to 
exercise extreme deliberation in tantalizing 
the crowd, and in torturing the club offi- 
cials who stood there powerless to intervene 
in the impending defilement of their care- 
fully nurtured, tenderly pampered putting 
green. I spread out the agony as long as I 
could, affecting to make a minute study of 
just how far I would have to cut into the 
soil to loosen my entombed ball from its 
muddy dilemma. Then I took my stance, 
moved the club head upward in a sweeping 
back swing and swooped it down again. 

The thud of the blade penetrating the 
rain-soaked turf was simultaneous with the 
gasp from the spectators. The point of con- 
tact was an inch or so back of my ball. Up 


/ came a clod of turf the size of a saucer, as 
| clean a divot as I have ever seen and the 


largest I have ever known to be dished from 
a putting green. And with this jumble of 
grass and top soil came the ball, a sorry- 
looking sight in its miry coat which made it 
more than twice its normal size. Under the 
impact of the blow it had moved a foot or so 
nearer the pin, where it lay with just a bare 
speck of white peering through its swollen, 
mump-like exterior. 

The tension of the crowd broke. From 
the circle of humanity fringing the green 
came a roar of hearty laughter at my effron- 
tery in openly perpetrating so shocking a 
sin. I took it to mean that the villain, 
though triumphant, had been forgiven. 
And furthermore the melodrama had really 
been turned into a farce-comedy by reason 
of the ludicrous appearance of that ball and 
the new difficulties which confronted me. 

“What club now, Jerry?’’ asked Fred, 
with a wicked twinkle in his eye. 

I did not deign to notice the flippancy of 
that question, but went methodically about 
the job of studying this unusual putting 
situation. In truth, my own tension had 
given way and I was no longer irritated 
over what had happened, but if it was pos- 
sible to salvage anything out of the wreck- 
age I wanted to do it. After all, we were 
playing for one of the leading champion- 
ships of the country, and this was a ticklish 
stage of the struggle. But Fred was irre- 
pressible. 


“T really think, Jerry, you ought to make 
that shot with a shovel,” he reflected; add- 
ing as an afterthought, “Or will a spade 
mashie do just as well?” 

The club I actually used was a mid-iron, 
lofting the ball slightly in the hope that 
some of the mud would be shaken off when 
it struck the green again. That shot is one 
of the oddest I have ever been called upon 
to make in a championship match. In the 
long hours I had spent at practice I had 
been under the impression that I had antici- 
pated every possible kind of shot. But 
here was one new to me—putting a ball in- 
cased in a thick layer of mud some twelve 
or fourteen feet. There was no precedent 
for gauging the force of the stroke and cer- 
tainly none for telling what direction a lop- 
sided ball is going to take. It was as bad as 
trying to putt an egg. 

I did manage, however, to get it close to 
the hole and to sink it, mud and all, on the 
next shot. But I had used three strokes on 
the green against Seely’s two and this gave 
him the hole and squared the match. There 
was now not the slightest trace of the tre- 
mendous edge I had held over him at the 
completion of the morning round. He had 
destroyed my early advantage under an 
avalanche of dazzling shots from the tee, 
through the fairway and on the putting 
green. 

The weird things happening in this match 
never ceased. On the thirty-sixth hole I 
hooked my shot so sharply that when I got 
up to where it had fallen I found myself al- 
most hopelessly stymied by some trees 
about 165 yards from the green. I had this 
alternative: I could chip out to the fair- 
way and then try for the green on my third 
stroke or I could attempt the freak play of 
standing with my back almost to the green 
and striving to give sufficient pull to the 
ball so that it would curve around the ob- 
stacles. In other words, now that I had 
hooked myself into this predicament, did I 
want to try to hook myself out of it? 
Seely’s ball lay squarely in the center of the 
fairway and the chances were that he would 
reach home on his second for a sure 4. A 
chip-out looked like sure defeat, so I de- 
cided on the other course. 

Using a mashie and standing in such a 
position that the green was entirely ob- 
scured from my vision, I made the shot. I 
barely saw the ball as it flew away from the 
face of the club and skimmed past the fringe 
of trees. And I hadn’t the slightest idea 
what had happened to it until I heard a 
great shout go up from the gallery. The 
ball had taken the curving route I had 
planned for it and now lay nicely on the 
green for a possible 3 and an almost certain 
4. Seely planted his shot not far away from 
mine and we both dropped into the cup on 
our second putt. 


Seely’s Great Recovery 


We now set forth on our journey of extra 
holes, where this long-drawn battle would 
go to the player who won the first of these. 
On the thirty-seventh tee the mechanical 
precision of Seely’s shot-making wavered 
momentarily and he topped his drive so 
badly that the ball rolled out not more than 
forty or fifty yards. My shot was long and 
low, good for at least 200 yards more than 
the distance covered by my opponent’s ball. 
Though this is a long hole and a player has 
the opportunity to recover from a badly 
played shot, my advantage seemed too 
great to permit Charlie to overtake me. 
But, as I have said before, there is a destiny 
which follows golf shots. When we got up 
to my ball we found it buried deep in the 
soft ground. I was compelled to use a nib- 
lick to release it, and that extra shot 
squared the advantage I had gained from 
the tee. We halved the hole in 6. 

The end came on the second extra hole. 
Both of us lay on the green on our second, 
Seely’s ball about thirty-five feet from the 
pin, and mine closer. It seemed to me that 
my adversary had barely taken time to 
measure the distance and gauge the undu- 
lation of the green before he swung the 
putter and his ball was spinning on its way. 
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Herreshoff and me when Seely) 
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ard handed Fred an envelope, 
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William Carnegie, a friend ¢; 
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nothing else. 
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You Never Can Tell | 


The bet had been made the. 
as the outcome of a discus) 
Herreshoff and Carnegie on vi 
tive chances of Seely and | 
Fred, with his usual implicit 
ability as a match player, had 
Charlie had not more than 
five of winning.- Whereupon | 
offered to bet him $100 agains! 
that I would lose, and the v: 
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An asparagus bed twelve miles 
around—in the rich delta lands of 
the Sacramento River! 
! sunlit valley of California, Libby 
grows the tender, luscious asparagus 
that has become so famous. The 
silvery white stalks are cut just 
_ when they have reached their full 
delicate flavor. And on that same 
day, before the sun has set, they 
are packed—with all their fresh 
: goodness at its best 
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cAsk for LIBBY’S 


when you buy the following foods 


Fruits, Vegetables 
Sliced Pineapple 
Crushed Pineapple 
Peaches, Pears 
Apricots 

Cherries, Royal Anne 
Cherries, Maraschino 
Fruits for Salad 
Plums, Apples 
Apple Butter 
Jellies, Jams 
Strawberries 
Raspberries 
Loganberries 
Blackberries 
Prunes, Figs 
Asparagus 

Spinach 

Pork and Beans 
Tomatoes 
Sweet Potatoes 
Sauer Kraut 
Tomato Soup 


In this 


Pickles, Condiments 
Catchup 

Chili Sauce 

Mustard 

Queen Olives (Spanish) 
Stuffed Olives (Spanish) 
Olive Oil (Spanish) 
Ripe Olives (California) 
Sweet Pickles 

Sour Pickles 

Sweet Mixed Pickles 
Sweet Mustard Pickles 
Dill Pickles 

Sweet Relish 

Sweet Cauliflower 
Sweet Onions 


Chow Chow 
Milk 
Evaporated Milk 
Condensed Milk 


Salmon 
Red Alaska Salmon 


Canned Meats 
Cooked Corned Beef 
Roast Beef 

Vienna Sausage 

Beef Steak and Onions 
Hamburger Steak 
Veal Loaf 

Chili Con Carne 
Corned Beef Hash 
Lunch Tongue 

Ox Tongue 

Genuine Deviled Ham 
Potted Meat 

Boneless Chicken 
Potted Chicken 

Sliced Dried Beef 
Sliced Bacon 

Mince Meat 

Plum Pudding 
Mexican Tamales 
Bouillon Cubes 

Beef Extract 
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Write for a new recipe booklet called 
“Tasty Touches.” And if you wish 
personal help on your recipes, menus, 
entertaining, just address Mary Hale 
Martin, Cooking Correspondent, 


Dept. 502, Libby, M¢Neill « Libby, 
Chicago 
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conservative odds. Even money on Ireson’s 
not riding out the sixth round looked just 
as good. 

Honest Pat Constantine was picked for 
referee. That was enough by itself to con- 
vince folks at large that the fight would be 
square. In spite of his Honest nickname 
Pat Constantine was the honestest referee 
in the business; and he was one of the most 
competent too. 

The fight was to be on a Saturday night 
at the Cestus Athletic Club. That last day 
Gaites put his man on the lightest work 
with no boxing. He took him out of the 
gym a little after noon and made him eat 
a careful lunch at three o’clock. While Ire- 
son ate, Gaites gave him his ring instruc- 
tions all over again for maybe the fifteenth 
time; while Mary listened just as eagerly 
as she had listened the first time she heard 
them given. 

Gaites watched Ireson while he handed 
out those instructions. He was trying to 
find how nervous the boy was. But Miles 
went on with his cowlike munching, as if 
there wasn’t even a mah-jongg game at 
stake that night. It wasn’t bluff either. 
The New England lad’s nerves were as cool 
and as calm as a snow field. He had a big 
job ahead of him. He knew that. Likewise 
he knew he was in the pink of condition 
for it. He hadn’t the imagination that has 
queered so many better fighters—the im- 
agination to see himself lugged into his 
corner feet forward, or battered gradually 
to a pulp by the champ. He had a quiet 
notion that maybe he could beat Foley and 
win the championship on his merits, instead 
of getting it as an unauthorized gift. Gaites 
had told him so a few days earlier, in the 
gym, and Gaites knew everything. So 
Miles ate with a relish, and his heart still 
ticked at seventy-two. He might have 
been a phlegmatic child looking forward to 
Christmas. 

“You'll set around on the porch for half 
an hour after lunch,’’ Gaites was saying. 
“Then you'll go up to your own room and 
you'll lay down and see can you get a nice 
long nap. Don’t think about the fight, just 
think about resting. Sleep till you wake up 
natural. I’ll be back here by then and take 
charge of you. I’ve told Mary to see there’s 
no noise around the house to wake you up, 
and to muffle the bell.” 

Ireson grinned to show he understood. 
But he didn’t answer because his mouth 
was full. One of the ninety things Mary 
had taught this lad, in her volunteer job of 
housebreaking him, was not to talk when 
his mouth was full. This was the easiest of 
all his lessons for him to remember, for he 
wasn’t given overmuch to talking anyhow. 

“‘And if you’ve got to do any thinking at 
all,’”’ goes on Gaites, ‘‘just keep thinking of 
this: You’re to go light with him for the 
first seven rounds. Let him make the pace. 
Keep right with him and make it lively- 
like, but don’t force it. He is easiest wore 
down that way, and you'll spare yourself 
for what’s coming. After the seventh 
you're to cut loose like I showed you. But 
not till then. Don’t be fooled into rushing 
him. And most of all, remember what I 
said about being careful not to land heavy 
on his nose.”’ 

“That seems so funny,’’ says Mary. 

“It’s dead wise,” snaps Gaites, sort of 
ruffled. ‘I’ve got it straight from a pal of 
mine in his camp. He says a heavy punch 
on the nose sends Foley wild and starts him 
to murdering the guy who lands it on him. 
He doesn’t go blind mad, but he gets to 
fighting dirty and fighting for all he has in 
him. That’s right. Now, if he is let alone, 
likely he’ll be willing to let the bout go to 
ten or eleven rounds of the fifteen, for the 
sake of the fans and for his rake-off on the 
pictures. That’s what I’m banking on—on 
your tiring him so much before he gets 
ready to finish you that you can ride out 
the limit or maybe even stop him. That’s 
your one chance. It’s a whale of a big 
chance if you obey orders. But if you get 
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him homicidal by starting his nose to bleed- 
ing, he may tear into you for a goal while 
he’s still fresh. So steer as clear of his nose 
as you can. Besides, a nose punch don’t get 
a fighter anywhere once in a blue moon. 
Keep remembering his nose, most of all.’’ 

“That sounds silly to me,” observed 
Mary again. 

Ireson looked at her in amazed rebuke. 
To him it was only a little scant of sacrilege 
for any dictum of the omniscient Billy 
Gaites to be called silly. If it had been any- 
one but Mary Sometimes he had 
found himself wondering sorrowfully if 
Mary quite appreciated this godlike elder 
brother of hers. He sighed and went on 
with his meal. 

He was sitting obediently on the porch 
and Mary was clattering away with the 
luncheon dishes in the kitchen when 
Gaites clumped off to keep an appointment 
in town. Ireson looked adoringly after the 
spruce back of his manager. Then he went 
upstairs for his nap. He was lulled by the 
quiet of the house and by the still heat of 
the afternoon. Presently he fell asleep. His 
nap was bovinely dreamless, like all his 
slumbers. But, by and by, through his 
sleep, he seemed to hear a series of little 
gaspy sounds from somewhere. Gradually 
they pierced through the drowse mists. 
They annoyed him because they took on 
the sound of someone crying—a woman or 
a child. He never could bear to hear a child 
or a woman cry, and the annoyance made 
him open his eyes. The alarm clock on his 
bureau showed him he must have slept 
more than an hour. 

The gaspy sounds didn’t stop with his 
waking. He listened, and he recognized 
them as someone sobbing on the floor be- 
low. His room door was ajar. The sound 
came up to him clearly, stifled as it was. 
Gaites was not due back from town for 
another hour. There was nobody, then, in 
that part of the bungalow but himself and 
possibly Mary. Mary! Miles swung to his 
feet and started downstairs. He had taken 
off only his coat and collar and shoes when 
he went to sleep. His stockinged feet were 
quiet on the steps. 

On the couch in the hall below lay Mary, 
face downward. She was crying into a 
pudgy couch pillow, and trying to do it 
without any noise. She was a pitiful little 
squinched-up figure crumpled there in the 
corner of the big couch. Something stuck 
in Miles’ throat as he bent down awkward- 
like and patted her shoulder. The touch 
made her jump up and pull away from him, 
and try to hide her face in her hands. Her 
face was small, but her hands were so much 
smaller that she didn’t make much of a 
success of it. 

““What the blue blazes is the matter, 
girl?’’ he babbles, as worried and helpless 
as a dog whose master is unhappy. “Tell 
me, won’t you? Not feeling sick, are you? 


“Yes,’’ she sobs, all hysterical and shaky. 
“Yes, 1am. Sicker than I ever thought I 
could be. I wish I was dead. Oh, I wanted 
so to wake you and tell you! And Hu 

“Why didn’t you, then?” he asks, scared 
stiff, as he starts for the front door. ‘‘Lay 
down again, and I’ll have a doctor for you 
in two minutes if I have to tote him here 
between my teeth. Don’t you go worrying. 
You'll be all right. Cramps, most likely, 
from that muskmelon you was eating. 
I'll ——” 

She runs after him and grabs him at the 
door. 

“Come back!” she orders. “I’m not 
sick that way. It’s only the heart of me 
that’s sick to the death, Miles. Oh, I’m so 
ashamed—so K 

“Tf anybody’s been getting fresh with 
you ” he begins, his voice getting a 
queer dog growl in it. 

“Oh, you don’t understand!” she cuts 
him short. ‘Nobody has been saying any- 
thing to offend me. It isn’t that. It’s— 
it’s—oh, I used to scold myself for not 


trusting him and for feeling the way I did 
about him! Something kept telling me I 
was right, but I told myself I was all mis- 
taken. And now _” 

“Maybe you’re a wee peckle delirious 
in your head,” suggests Miles helpfully; 
for her scrambled words sure sound a heap 
like that to his .22 caliber perceptions. 
“Tf you’d just let me get Doc in 

“Listen to me,” she interrupts, choking 
back her sobs all of a sudden, and steadying 
those ripped nerves of hers. “Listen to me, 
Miles. You’ve got to know this. And I’d 
rather cut my tongue out than tell you. 
He’s the only relation I’ve got in the world, 
you know. But I can’t let you go on being 
tricked this way.” 

Her talk still don’t add up to much more 
than delirium, so far as Ireson is concerned. 
He looks at her all puzzled and wild. That 
seemed to steady her some more. Presently 
she goes on; speaking firm and jerky and 
connected. 

“Your precious sparring partner, Mush 
Scully, was in here half an hour ago,” she 
said. ‘Billy sent him back for a bag or 
something that he’d forgotten. While he 
was looking in Billy’s room for it I kept an 
eye on him. He is the kind of man one 
keeps an eye on, if one doesn’t want to miss 
valuables. He He 

“That’s all nonsense, Mary,” said Ire- 
son. ‘‘You misjudge him wrong. Scully’s 
square, I guess. He wouldn’t ——’”’ 

“He wouldn’t do a crooked thing. I 
know that. Unless it was worth his while. 
And the crooked thing he got to babbling 
about was very much worth his while. So 
much so that he couldn’t keep from crowing 
about it. He thought, of course, that I was 
in on the beautiful secret, since Billy was. 
It seems you and I are almost the only peo- 
ple in your training camp or in Foley’s who 
aren’t in onit. Scully thought I must know 
as much about it as he did. I can’t tell, 
even yet, what made me keep from saying 
right off that I hadn’t an idea what he was 
talking about. I didn’t know I had so 
much hypocrisy and diplomacy and all that 
nasty stuff, till I got just a clew of what he 
meant and began to pump him.” 

She shudders, as if she had put her hand 
on a fuzzy caterpillar; then she goes on: 

“He doesn’t know, even yet, that I 
turned him inside out and that all the 
things he told me were just horrible revela- 
tions to me. I feel so disgusted with my- 
self, Miles, for making him tell it to me. 
And I’m so ashamed about Billy! But it 
wasn’t for myself I made the man talk. 
Honestly, it wasn’t, Miles. You’ve got to 
believe that. Then when I got rid of him at 
last, I—I went all to pieces. And now I’ve 
got to tell you. I hate to. For I know 
what you think of Billy. But I’ve got to.” 

Miles is still staring goggle-eyed and 
puzzled at her. He hasn’t the least notion 
what she’s so worked up over. But he lis- 
tens. And he has a-plentyto listen to, at that. 
Here’s a boil-down of the story she had 
wormed out of Mush Scully and that she 
passes on to him—there were some gaps in 
it, but she was able to fill in most of them 
without Ireson knowing they’d been any 
gaps at all. She knew her sainted brother 
pretty well, and she had picked up from 
Brother Billy a goodly swad of information 
about some phases of the modern fight 
game. 

Tim Russ had worked out that plan of 
his to the queen’s taste—his plan for retir- 
ing Foley in a cloudburst of hundred-dollar 
bills. This was his layout: 

First he bought Billy Gaites. Atleast, he 
rented him for the job. He had enough 
sense, or enough knowledge of Gaites, to 
make most of Billy’s end of the purse con- 
tingent on the success of the scheme. 
Gaites was to challenge Foley in Ireson’s 
name. Russ was to accept and he was to 
attend to the fattening of the public for the 
killing. Likewise, he and Gaites, and the 
one or two others in the know, put up every- 
thing they had or didn’t have in betting on 
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half an hour at a speak-easy on the way to 
Gaites’ that afternoon, and it had warmed 
up his tongue. That’s the funny thing 
about so many crook schemes. Nine of the 
ten doors to detection are double locked. 
The tenth is left wide open with a Welcome! 
sign hanging from it. Ask the police if you 
don’t believe that’s true. There seems to be 
a sort of fate about it. 

Well, Mary spilled all this choice yarn to 
Miles Ireson as he stood in the stuffy hall- 
way, gawping down at her. She didn’t tell 
it all in its right order and she went over 
some parts of it two or three times, like 
excited folks are apt to do when they’re 
telling a story that means a lot to them. 
But she got the main facts of it across with 
a bump that knocked its way clear in 
through Ireson’s thick skull. She made 
him understand, and what’s more, she 
made him believe. That girl could have 
made him believe anything she wanted to. 

The first kick he got out of it was the 
realizing that Billy Gaites wasn’t the no- 
blest work of God. It’s a rotten bitter 
thing when anyone finds out that his idol— 
mah or woman—is just molded out of 
mud; dirty mud, at that. For a while it 
doesn’t leave much space in the mind for 
any other thoughts. Billy Gaites was a 
crook. Billy Gaites was playing him for a 
sucker. That was all Ireson had time to 
think about, as the story went on. It left 
him dizzy and numb. The rest of the foul 
business didn’t seem to be important at all 
just then. 

At last Mary had finished, and she 
waited for him to say something. Instead, 
he turns away with his shoulders all droopy 
and sagged. He starts for the stairs and 
she asks him what he’s going to do. 

“I’m going up to pack my trunk,” he 
says, with his big voice all flat, “‘and then 
I’m going to get out. I don’t know where 
I’m going to, but it’ll be as far away from 
Billy Gaites as I can get; and I’ll look fora 
job as different from this petty larceny 
fight game as I can find. I’m through.” 

It was one of the longest speeches Mary 
had ever heard him make. But it gets her 
blazing mad. 

“And I thought you were a man!”’ she 
sizzles, slipping between him and the stairs 
and glaring at him like an angry Persian 
kitten. “‘I thought you were a man!” 

“Tf Billy Gaites is a man, then I’m not, 
thank God,” he grunts, trying to push past 
her. ‘‘I’m just a plain dub that has no bet- 
ter sense than to be decent.” 

“And you eall it ‘decent’ to walk out like 
this?”’ she asks him. “To leave them to 
find some other fall guy for Foley? To let 
the abominable trick be played on the pub- 
lic by someone else? Why, Miles, you’re 
the only one who ean block it! Don’t you 
see that? And you’re quitting! Are you a 
man or a mouse? Are 4 

“What are you getting at?” he cuts in, 
stopping his clumsy tries to shove past her 
to the stairs. 

She sees his face is losing its bone-white 
color and turning brick red with purple 
trimmings. Likewise she sees his mouth 
has stopped hanging ajar and that there’s 
a hot little glow behind the eyes that have 
been staring so blank at nothing. Ireson 
was snapping out of his daze. What’s more, 
he was getting good and mad clear through. 
It was what Mary had been working for. 

“‘That’s better,” she says. “I was wait- 
ing for that. But it was slow in coming. 
Now then, we’ll talk sense, you and I. First 
off, can you lick Foley or can’t you?” 

“T don’t know,” growls Miles, his voice 
thick and ugly. ‘‘But I’d give both legs to 
be able to smash him to a jelly and then 
finish off on your Judas brother and Russ. 
I wish oe 

“Tt doesn’t matter to anyone what you 
wish,” she takes him up, short and decisive. 
“The point is, what are you going to do? 
Just now you were going to quit cold. 
You're not going to do that. But what are 
you going to do?” 

“I’m going to hunt up Billy Gaites and 
I’m going to tell him ——” 

“You're going to tell him you know all 
about it, among other things?’’ she guys 
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him. ‘And then Foley will have some sort 
of an accident on the way to the clubhouse 
tonight, and the fight will be postponed and 
then declared off; and in a month or two an- 
other sucker will be found to carry out the 
sy program. That will be grand, won’t 
hey 

“Then what do you want me to do?”’ he 
snarls at her, forgetting she’s the pedestal 
girl he’s been adoring and scared of all these 
weeks. ‘‘ What else is there to do? Tell me 
that. If ——” 

“You are going to stay here,” she orders, 
speaking very slow, partly to get her new- 
hatched campaign plan in workable shape 
and partly to bang it into the mind of the 
boob she’s talking to. ‘‘You’ll stay here. 
When Billy comes home, you won’t let on 
to him that you’ve found out anything. 
Understand that? He won’t expect yor. to 
say much, because you never do. Just keep 
quiet and don’t glare at him. Keep him 
from finding out what you have heard. 
He ——” 

“But why should I do that?” he wants 
to know. ‘“‘He’s ie 

“Because I tell you to!” she says, sharp 
and hard. “That’s the first part of what 
you’reto do. Then you’re togo on with this 
fight tonight and Ss 

“And play their game? Not on te 

“No. Play your own game. Start in 
from the ring of the gong. Go at him for 
all you’ve got in you. Never mind any in- 
structions of Billy’s about going easy at 
first. Never mind any other instructions 
he may give you. All you’ve got to re- 
member is that you’re facing a man who is 
trying to make a cat’s-paw of you and to 
rob the public—a man who is using the 
public’s faith in him to fleece them—a man 
who is trying to make you help him defraud 
them. Keep remembering that and noth- 
ing else. Fight him for all you’re worth. 
Tf you’re a good enough man to beat him, 
so much the better—a billion times the 
better. But if you aren’t, he’ll have to fight 
back, anyway, won’t he, at his very best, 
to keep you from knocking him out. Cer- 
tainly he will. There’ll be no chance for 
the light going that Mush Scully spoke 
about. He’ll be up against a good fighter 
who is straining every nerve and muscle to 
down him, from the beginning of the very 
first round. If you force the fighting like 
that, I don’t see how it can go dawdling 
along for seven whole rounds. Do you? 
Sooner than that, one or the other of you 
will probably win, won’t you?” 

“T don’t know,” he mumbles, with his 
upper lip twisting back far enough to show 
the tip of one of his white eye teeth. ‘‘But 
you're dead right about its being the only 
thing for me to do. I don’t figure on being 
able to get him in seven rounds. But he’s 
due to know before then that he isn’t in a 
frame-up, and either he’ll have to put me 
out or be put out himeelf. If I can’t win 
T’ll make him land a knock-out on me be- 
fore that round. I'll bust up Russ’ show if 
it croaks me.” 

“That’s a good, good boy!” she croons 
at him, like a mother might who has 
scolded her kid into doing what he didn’t 
want to. ‘It’s fine of you, Miles. I’m 
proud of you. I’ll be every bit as proud of 
you if he beats you; as long as the fight is 
fair. And even if he does win, you’ve got 
plenty of chances to win other fights and to 
get the championship later on, and 2 

“Like blue blazes I have!’’ he snorts, 
busting loose in his temper all at once. 
“D’you think I’m going to stick on in a 
game that’s as dirty as this? If I’d had 
any notion this was the way any fights are 
run off, I’d never have let Billy sign me for 
my first prelim. No, sir; after tonight I’m 
through. I’ll start out tomorrow looking 
for a clean job somewheres.”’ 

““Good!”’ 

“When I get it I’m coming back here to 
tell Billy Gaites what I think of him and to 
tell Billy Gaites’ kid sister what I think of 
her. If she thinks the same way about me, 
T’ll be better off than all the champions 
that ever champed. You asked me amIla 
man or a mouse. Well, after tonight, you 

(Continued on Page 131) 
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The Finest Tea 
You Ever Tasted 


Blended from the tasty bud leaves off the plants of 
the finest gardens of Ceylon, India and Java. Three 
generations have labored to produce for you this 
“supreme’’ Flowery Orange Pekoe Blend. Tao Tea 
never becomes bitter, no matter how long it brews. 


A MODERN CONVENIENCE 


The Tao Tea Ball Way is the modern safe way of 
packing tea and serving it. Eliminates guess and 
waste. Each Tao Tea Ball makes 4 to 5 cups of 
delicious tea—and makes every cup of uniform 
strength and quality. No strainers to fuss with, no 
guess-work measuring, and no messy tea leaves to 
clean up. 


A DEMONSTRATED ECONOMY 


Tao Tea Balls are scientifically measured by special 
machines. A Ten-ball Tin will make 40 to 50 cups 
—enough for the average family for 10 days. The 
Caddy, Fifty-ball Tin will make 200 to 250 cups or 
more—enough for the average family for almost two 
months. Compare this with the number of palatable 
cups you average per dollar with ordinary loose tea 
—no matter what grade of tea you buy. 


HAVE YOU TRIED TAO TEA BALLS? 


If you have not had an opportunity to try Tao 
Tea Balls, send us 2c in stamps and your 
dealer’s name for liberal free sample. 
TAO TEA CO., INC. 
103 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Tao Tea Balls are packed as follows: 


10-BALL TIN 20-BALL TIN 
50-BALL CADDY 50-BALL CADDY REFILL 


20-BALL JUNIOR TIN 
(2 cup size Tao Tea Balls) 


HOTEL SPECIAL INDIVIDUALS 
(For sale through 600 wholesalers in U. S.) 


Stop Wasting Tea 


USE 
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HEINZ KETCHUP IMPROVES THE ‘Beam 


This is why Heinz Tomato Ketchup goes so well known Ketchup calls for long thorough cooking 
with food in general, and cold cuts in particulaa— which the tomatoes are boiled down and the w: 

It is the full-bodied, boiled-down essence of steamed away, leaving a thick, rich, undilu 
Heinz-grown tomatoes, combined with granulated ketchup which pours slowly and pleases quic 
sugat and the finest spices bought by Heinz where You know it is all ketchup. 7 | 
they actually grow. The Heinz recipe for this world- For Tomato Ketchup at its best, order He 
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Ireson didn’t seem to hear. The men 
were called to mid-ring for referee instruc- 
tions. They went back to their corners 
for stripping. Then, after a million-year 
pause, the gong sounded and the fight 
was on. 

Mack Foley came out with a swagger. 
He started the fight as if he meant to 
finish it in short order. He was to take 
the aggressive and to land noisily harmless 
blows whose smack would fool the spec- 
tators into thinking they were the real 
thing. He knew Miles had been coached 
to stay on the defensive and to avoid 
punching the champ’s vulnerable nose. 
Foley went for the challenger with a spec- 
tacular rush that looked pretty, but that 
a first-year boxer could have blocked. But 
Treson didn’t even bother to block it. At 
sound of the gong he rushed Foley with 
all his force and speed. He jumped for the 
champion like a wildcat. Mad as he was, 
his ice rage didn’t make him lose his head. 
He was fighting at his best plus the above 
form of cold wrath. 

He met Foley’s pretty attack and he 
tore into him. From the first quarter 
minute he was at the champion for blood. 
He didn’t show any of the caution of a 


‘man whose future is at stake or any of the 


crafty respect due such a mighty adversary. 
He fought with a reckless fury that brought 
the house hopping to its feet. 

The men came together with a thud, 
Foley’s left glancing off the side of Miles’ 
face and both Ireson’s fists greedily at work 
in a flurry of short-arm tattoos at Mack’s 
meridian. Foley clinched, and Ireson flung 
him off, rushing in again with that hail- 
storm of body blows. 

Miles went on the theory that the 
champion might not have trained overhard 
for a fight that he thought was fixed. He 
knew lack of training affects a man’s 
stomach sooner than any other part of 
him. So he played for heart and wind; 
mostly for the wind. And he might as 
well have been banging a barn wall. For 
Foley had stomach-wall muscles like a 
corrugated-iron roof. Besides, he was in 
tiptop training. Russ had been much too 
wise to invite suspicion from the reporters 
and sporting editors by slacking up on 
that. Foley was trained to the minute. He 
hadn’t grudged it. That sort of ordeal 
would soon be over for good; and then he 
could take on a mountain of fat by living 
as he wanted to live. 

Just the same, Mack was more and more 
perplexed every moment. So were Gaites 
and Russ and Scully and the rest who 
knew. The challenger wasn’t following 
orders. He was mixing it up, crazily; 
forcing Mack to fight his hardest and best. 
Ring ague seemed to have taken the form 
of insanity. 

So the first round hammered itself 
through. Half a dozen times Mack Foley 
saw wide openings for landing a knock-out 
punch; and he itched to do it. But he 
never let fun interfere with profits. Ireson 
was attacking him with delirious reckless- 
ness and causing him no little bother. But 
Foley dared not take advantage of the 
recklessness and lose the double fortune 
that was waiting for him at the end of the 
two fights. It was all he could do to keep 
the audience from seeing these openings 
too; and from starting to wondering why 
he let them go past him. 

So he allowed himself to be pounded 
unmercifully wherever and whenever Miles 
could get past his clever guard; and he 
relied on Gaites to talk sense to the young 
fool between rounds. He pulled his own 
punches all he dared; for fear one of them 
would land hard enough to stop the plung- 
ing Ireson. 

When Miles came back to his corner at 
the end of the first round, Billy Gaites 
poured a sizzling volley of abuse and direc- 
tions into him. Ireson didn’t hear. He 
had watched Mack go to his own corner 
and he had seen the champ’s artistic slip 
on the imaginary grease spot. The sight 
set Ireson abuzz with fresh anger. 

The second round was a copy of the 
first; Miles assailing the wind and heart 
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with a hurricane of short-arm punches 
every time he could bore close enough in, 
and during the start of every clinch. He 
took some jarringly stiff jabs in return; 
enough to give him a notion of what Foley 
could do if he wasn’t holding back. 

After the round he was deaf again to 
Gaites’ frantic oration. While the han- 
dlers worked over him, he watched Mack. 
He saw his body swats had raised pink 
blotches on Foley’s white skin, but that 
they hadn’t slowed him down or seemed to 
distress him at all. He saw he had been 
mistaken in that line of assault. To wear 
down such a fighter as Foley in seven 
rounds by playing for heart and wind was 
more than he or anyone else could do. And 
he had only till the end of the seventh 
round to finish the fight one way or the 
other. 

Ireson wiped from his mind, then and 
there, any plan of campaign. He was 
going to fight as impulse tells a furiously 
angry man to fight. He would keep within 
rules, but that was all. For the rest, he 
would try wild-beast tactics; which meant 
no tactics at all, except to damage the 
champ anywhere or anyhow he could 
without being disqualified. The ice-chill 
wrath surged back into the afternoon’s 
boiling fury. 

He came out of his corner in hurricane 
fashion; charging bull-like for the giant 
that crouched to meet him. 

Now here is a funny thing—a thing I’ve 
seen proved more’n once: The most 
terrible opponent in the world is the guy 
who doesn’t take any thought of protecting 
himself, but who is eager and willing to be 
killed, so long as he can do some killing 
on his own account. That is why a Malay 
who fills up on bhang and then runs amuck 
with his creese, does such a mort of damage 
before he can be downed. That was why 
Miles Ireson was able to do such murderous 
things, thenceforth, to Foley. 

Miles didn’t have any desire to defend 
himself or to ride out the bout. All he 
wanted was to punish, as hard as he could, 
the man who had helped fool him, and to 
keep Foley and the others from carrying 
out their scheme to milk the public by his 
help. If he could knock out Mack or be 
knocked out by Mack before the seventh 
round, it was all he asked. He didn’t care 
which it might be. And that made him 
dangerous. 

Foley met that first bull rush of Miles’, 
in the third round, by as stiff a left to the 
throat as he dared to send in. It made 
Treson sick and it stung him all down his 
spine. For he was running full into it be- 
fore Foley could pull it far enough not to 
damage him. It nauseated Ireson, but it 
didn’t check his rush. As Foley stuck out 
that left, Miles countered with a straight 
lead for the jaw. It was a blow Foley could 
have blocked, if he hadn’t had his own left 
at Miles’ Adam’s apple and his right ready 
for the clinch that Ireson seemed to be 
running into. Miles’ glove missed the 
elusively tucked-in jaw. It went high and 
landed most smashingly against the bridge 
of Foley’s nose. 

As the men banged into a clinch, Ireson 
could see the champ wince and see his eyes 
grow dull with pain or fright. Now, a swat 
on the nose doesn’t have that effect on 
most seasoned fighters. Miles couldn’t see 
why it bothered Foley so. But there 
couldn’t be any doubt it did. With true 
fighter instinct, Miles took all advantage 
of that wince. If the champion flinched at 
nose punches he should have a double 
handful of them to flinch at. 

As they came out of the clinch, and be- 
fore they had fairly broken, Ireson whipped 
a short-arm uppercut past the tucked-in 
jaw with its armor muscles and drove his 
fist crashing into Foley’s nose from below; 
throwing everything he had into the punch. 
The referee cautioned him, roughly, 
against hitting before a clinch was fairly 
broken. But as the blow had only landed 
on the nose, Constantine didn’t make much 
of a point of it. He knew Ireson was a 
green fighter, and he made allowances for 
the lad’s crazy excitement. 
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But the damage was done. Twice Mack 
Foley’s glass nose had been hammered with 
all the strength and snap and weight Miles 
could put into his swats. The second 
smash had been much worse than the first. 
The tortured nose went out of business. 
It began to’swell, inside, high up among the 
breathing tubes. The throat glands began 
to swell too in sympathy; just as my 
friend, the doc, said they would. 

The men were at it, shovel and tongs, 
ding-donging all over the ring. Miles was 
playing for that poor nose and for anything 
else he could reach. Foley was trying to 
fend him off and to make as good a showing 
as he could without knocking Ireson out 
and knocking himself out of a fortune. 
Already it was hard and harder for him to 
breathe. In another few minutes the 
swelling would be at its height. Miles 
reached the nose again, grazingly this time, 
but painfully enough; and the men 
clinched. 

“Hit my nose again and I’ll kill you, you 
mangy swine!” whispers Foley in Miles’ 
ear as they come together. 

“Your rotten game’s up,” snarls Miles 
back to him, as the referee starts to pry 
them free. ‘‘One of us isn’t going to last 
the seven rounds, not if I have to quit cold 
before then. Yes, Mr. Referee, it was him 
that was holding on, not me.”’ 

And he was at Foley again, tiger fashion; 
ripping into him and trying to amputate 
his nose with one soaked glove after the 
other. Before he had landed more than 
two good hearty bumps on it, after that, 
the third round came to an end. 

Ireson strode back to his corner; Gaites 
and Scully scowling at him like he was the 
man who invented the income tax. 

“You pin-headed, iv’ry-brained mon- 
grel!”’ froths Gaites. “I told you a million 
times to lay off’n hisnose. Now you’ve——” 

“Your game’s up,’ grunts Ireson, 
through the sponge that Seully is dowsing 
his hot face with. ‘“‘This fight isn’t going 
no seven rounds; not if I’ve got to drop 
dead in the sixth.” 

Then he shuts up to save his breath; 
and Gaites looks at him like Ireson had 
looked at Mary when she was telling him 
about the frame-up. Gaites looks across 
to Foley’s corner, all cowed like and hope- 
less. They’re working over Foley as if he 
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other things, I would do good’’—meaning 
that he would relieve poverty, aid the am- 
bitious, diminish suffering, assist the weak, 
andsoon. Itis honorable to human nature 
that such an answer is the commonest one, 
but among the many newspaper accounts 
of sudden wealth, by inheritance or other- 
wise, how many tell of givings? 

A friend of mine in the Midwest com- 
plained rather bitterly of a cousin. They 
were poor boys together. Like other poor 
boys they held long talks about what they 
would do if either became rich. The 
cousin—call him Smith—long years after- 
ward actually did become rich, but he did 
not communicate with his boyhood friend. 
When they at last met, Smith showed his 
cousin through his beautiful house, sparing 
no detail of grandeur, then sat him in the 
library and told long stories of what he was 
doing as chairman of the greens committee 
of the local golf club, a post that appeared 
to be to him the summit of earthly desire. 


A Rich Man and a Poor Steak 


It was a character transformation, my 
friend said. The old Smith had disappeared 
in spirit. Only the bodily frame remained 
to identify him. The narrator could not be 
made to understand that poor Smith should 
not be blamed. He hadn’t got the money— 
the money had got him. 

Mr. Gates, his family and I were on an 
automobile trip in the mountains. Toward 
evening we arrived at a celebrated hotel 
and registered, a large suite being taken for 
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was drowned. They’re trying to massage 
his throat and do things to his battered 
nose. 

Ireson watches them doing it, and he 
begins to understand. He doesn’t know 
yet just what it is he understands, but he 
knows he didn’t make any misplay in lead- 
ing so often for Foley’s beak. 

“He’s on,” Foley is muttering to Tim 
Russ. “‘The boob’s on. What’ll I do? I 
can’t fight four more rounds. I’ll be chok- 
ing before then.” 

“You gotta!’’ Russ tells him, real 
sympathetic. ‘“‘You gotta, whether it 
chokes you or not. You can’t do your fall 
till after the seventh. D’you want us both 
to go broke?” 

“Tt’s getting worse all the time,” puffs 
Foley. 

‘Stick it out!’’ orders Russ, as the gong 
sounds for the fourth. 

I guess that round must have hurt Foley 
pretty near as much as the thought of 
losing his wad. Ireson kept on tearing into 
him; taking anything Mack cared to give 
him for the sake of getting one in on the 
nose. He got in more than one—good old 
ripsnorters too. The swelling nose began 
to look more like an environment than a 
nose. 

But Foley wasn’t thinking just then how 
it looked. He was using up all his thoughts 
in trying to figure out how to keep on 
breathing. At best, after four fast rounds, 
a man wants all the use of his lungs and 
their outlets if he’s going on. Even with 
his mouth half open and sucking in all the 
air he could swallow, Foley was having 
hard work of it. Every smash from Ireson 
seemed to make the swellings bigger. 

But what was the champ to do? If he 
quit then and there, he and Russ would 
lose the fat bets they’d made on the fight 
lasting more than six rounds and other 
fancy side wagers of the same sort. If he 
knocked Ireson out—supposing he was able 
to, in the next round or so, which he was 
beginning to doubt—they’d lose the whole 
stake. And Ireson certainly wasn’t mak- 
ing it any easier by forcing the pace so 
terrifically. 

The house was having a lovely time. 
They were seeing a dandy fight. The young 
feller was doing grand. He even seemed to 
be having a shade the best of it so far. Not 
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one fight fan in fifty knows any more about 
the finer points of a bout than the average 
folks in the horseshoe and the orchestra 
seats at the opera know about the scien- 
tific theory of harmonics. 

It happened all of a sudden, near the last 
of the fifth round. By that time Foley was 
breathing in big sobs when he was breathing 
at all. He was slowing down right pitiful. 
He didn’t need to pull his punches any 
more. Their speed and their zip was gone. 
Ireson was all over him. The massacre had 
begun. 

Ireson’s left went whizzing for the nose 
as usual; and the tortured Foley threw his 
own right up to protect it, while he stuck 
out his left in a counter for the face. Ireson 
shifted his own head, just far enough to 
miss Foley’s slow face counter. He stepped 
in as he did it, and he set himself. Then he 
whipped across his right. He put all his 
weight and strength and all his science into 
that hook. It didn’t travel far, but it 
traveled terrible strong. It landed just 
under Foley’s guarding right glove and an 
inch to the left of the point of Foley’s chin. 
I don’t believe there was a novice in the 
house that didn’t guess it was a knock-out, 
even before Foley hit the floor. 

Ireson told me afterward that he got his 
own magnificent idea when the bell rang, 
just as the referee had counted as far as 
seven over the sprawling champion. When 
an idea is good enough to work its way in 
through a head like Miles Ireson’s, it’s apt 
to be a reg’lar ol’ he one. 

Foley was saved by the bell. But anyone 
could see he wouldn’t be able to come up 
again for the sixth round. He was finished. 
He and the others would lose their big bets 
about the fight going beyond the seventh. 
But they were due to clean up a much fatter 
harvest from those six-to-one wagers on 
Foley’s losing. That had seeped through 
Treson’s brain as the referee stood counting. 
The idea seeped through with it as the bell 
clanged. 

The house was in a bedlam uproar. Ire- 
son went back to his corner and grabbed 
the wet sponge peevishly out of Scully’s 
hands and began to mop his own bruised 
face with it. Gaites just chattered and 
mowed to himself, all slumped down. 

The bell rang for the sixth round. Foley 
was lying back on his stool, dead to the 
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the party. Seated at the dinner table, all 
hungry, Mr. Gates gave the waiter particu- 
lar instructions to bring a club steak, im- 
pressing the matter of thickness of the slab 
upon him with great earnestness. Ages 
passed. The steak was brought. Butit was 
thin. It was just a steak, not a club steak. 
Gates picked up the platter and took it to 
the main desk, finding only the cashier on 
duty. Toherheraved. Nothing happened. 
The steak did not swell up to a two-inch 
thickness. No cringing proprietor appeared 
to grovel and apologize. Our millions were 
working no magic at all. Gates canceled his 
reservations, all our things were repacked 
in the suitcases and we reémbarked, 
hungry, in the automobile. 

The hotel is still there and did not go into 
bankruptcy. Perhaps some hireling was 
discharged from the kitchen or the dining- 
room staff after we left. That is one respect 
in which your millions are singularly potent. 
They cannot produce the two-inch steak, 
but they can get a scapegoat put out of his 
job. 

I never could see, in fact, that the mil- 
lions gave us particularly better grub, a 
thing popularly associated with riches. A 
mutton chop is a mutton chop. No Elysian 
brand of potatoes grows for millionaires; 
spuds seem to be spuds. I could leave the 
Gates table and, after a suitable number of 
hours, drop in at a restaurant well within 
my modest means and get as good a meal. 

The expensive lunches we had were on 
silverware, porcelain and fine linen. But as 
for actual toothsomeness, I would as lief 


have had my mother warm up some corned- 
peef hash and serve it on the end of the 
kitchen table at home with her own tomato 
catchup—a sauce that no chef here or 
abroad ever equaled, by the way. 

I saw Gates whenever he turned up in 
Paris while I was there as foreign statis- 
tician for his wire company. I remember 
one supper we had at the Café Anglais— 
now extinct. This was one of the ultracostly 
places that never lowered its dignity by 
printing prices on the menu. The bill, 
when it came, was so large that Gates 
showed it to us to enhance our pleasure. 


One of Fortune’s Victims 


We had Napoleon brandy at the end. 
I was, and am, no connoisseur. It tasted 
pretty good, but if it had been served 
across a London bar as Hennessy Three 
Star, at half a crown, few would have de- 
tected the difference. 

Mrs. Gates was unduly insistent about 
some matter he and she had been discuss- 
ing intermittently for an hour. Suddenly 
he said to her, ‘‘If you say another word on 
that subject I’ll get up and leave the table.” 
Silence fell. Even the Napoleon brandy 
didn’t go down well after that. We got up 
glumly by and by and separated. 

The next day Gates showed me a plati- 
num powder box he was buying as a 
present for his wife, decorated with an am- 
ethyst so large it could hardly have been 
concealed in a closed hand. I wonder if it 
healed her hurt. Ifso, score one for money. 
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y self is harmless if honestly come 
Hs are dangerous, come by hon- 
_jherwise. Money is like any 
sity. You can’t live without 
‘| More of it, up to a certain 
he Beyond that point—after 


the seven-figure fortune and 
oh,” as Messrs. Dun and Brad- 

t with unconscious irony, re- 
digits for expression—beyond 
nnoney becomes uncontrollable 
s range things to its possessor. 
6 money may not injure so 
yd manifestly as does too much 
ouch exercise, too much salt or 
»much work; but I will ask any 
\aire to say frankly whether he 
tt any real increment of good 
e] succeeding million after the 


ally and mentally. He radi- 
| But though he flourished up 
aillion point, he began to seem 
ned man from that to the fifty 

the hundred-million point saw 
shed. Of course the money did 
t, do this. Of course other men 

hare alive. But they are busy 
iit excess wealth and its conse- 


/ one of the strongest men I ever 
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a1 his family were traveling at 
:irough lower Florida in their 
e¢¢ At some town where they 
specimen of particularly fine 
1 eadcheese was brought aboard 
y them. They bought and par- 
a8 and Charley became deathly 
afterward, in London, Gates 
nelf attacked again by some of 
tins he felt then. An expert was 
fin the school of tropical diseases 
é€nLondon. He pronounced the 
1, rm of tropical dysentery. His 
3/48 not reassuring. 


ip Death of Gates 
‘jave given me three weeks to 
4, told me in his London hotel. 
E coolly, yet with a certain grim- 
| owed him not jesting. He did 
three weeks. He lived some 


\ my foreign engagement, came 
t United States to other tasks, 
years afterward found myself 
tain for my old boss at Port 
xas, the Southern home to 
vtired in his last years. I was 
J the local civic association. 

(ne association’s efforts was a 
anquet, held in Port Arthur at 
# Hotel, which had been built 
“zates money and for the behoof 
ig ds from New York. The 
llatein Gates’ office that night. 
‘Ing over his papers long after 
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4mysterious phrase. Speak- 
provements then under way he 
be able to assist you in the 
ese enterprises.”” What 
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could he mean? we asked one another anx- 
iously afterward. Was he going to drop 
Port Arthur? That would be indeed a 
catastrophe. We understood months later. 
Gates had seen his doctor. He and his 
family went to Europe presently for a vaca- 
tion and arest. By and by dispatches ap- 
peared in the newspapers that he was very 
ill in the Ritz Hotel at Paris. He died. 
Unrest developed in Port Arthur. The 
townsmen feared that Mrs. Gates and 
Charley Gates, with the one gone who had 
liked the town best, might remove alto- 
gether from our midst, crippling many en- 
terprises in which local capital was invested. 
I cabled them at Paris to this effect. Char- 
ley promptly wired back that he and his 
mother planned to remain with us and to 
continue support of the Gates enterprises. 
The presses of our local daily paper were 
stopped to insert this cheering intelligence. 


Millions and the Man 


Across the ocean came all that was left 
of John W. Gates. The casket lay in the 
Plaza Hotel, New York, which he owned. 
A dozen or so of us arrived simultaneously 
from Port Arthur to attend the funeral. 
Mrs. Gates was in full charge of all details, 
attending to everybody and everything. A 
minister from Port Arthur, of our party, de- 
livered the funeral sermon in a ballroom of 
the hotel, for the moment converted into a 
funeral chapel. But before doing so, he, 
Mrs. Gates and I sat down on a sofa in a 
retired corner while she told us how Gates 
died. 

“He fought bravely,’ she said. We 
knew he would have. He was brave al- 
ways. “At one time he came out of the 
coma and asked the nurse to give him a 
cigar. She was frightened. She came to 
me. ‘What shall I do? He wants a cigar. 
It might kill him.’ The doctor was not in 
the hotel at the moment. ‘Let him have 
it,’ I said. ‘Let him have his pleasure if he 
asks for it.’ She gave him one of his favor- 
ite big black cigars. I lighted it for him. 
He took one or two puffs. Pretty soon it 
slipped out of his hand and he did not no- 
tice the difference. Two days passed. I 
think he woke up a little once or twice. He 
muttered ‘Charley,Charley’ the last day.’’ 

The minister and I hardly knew how to 
take Mrs. Gates on this occasion. A widow 
at such times is secluded, leaving all prac- 
tical details to friends, emerging only at the 
last minute from her privacy. But Mrs. 
Gates had been bustling about, giving 
orders capably: ‘‘Yes, Sam, put the table 
over there’”’; ‘“‘ Minnie, show them where to 
leave their wraps”; “‘Somebody go and 
have that hammering stopped”’; ‘“‘Every- 
body must be ready at twelve-thirty,”’ and 
so on. 

And now she sat here, in an unemployed 
half hour, telling us all these things about 
Gates’ last moments. But there was strain 
underneath it all and we were able to see 
she was making a deliberate effort to con- 
trol her feelings by talking and working. 
When we intruders were gone she could let 
go. She did not cry during the funeral 
ceremonies. Neither did her son, who sat 
as one frozen. 

The wreaths, bouquets, crosses of flowers 
were enormous and almost innumerable. 
There were wagonloads of them. Every 
friend of Gates had done what money could 
do. A strange funeral. Twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of flowers and not a tear. 
But not so strange. We were burying not 
so much aman as a hundred million dollars. 
“T am the resurrection and the life’ rang 
oddly in the ballroom over that casket, 
with whispers going around, not of grief or 
praise, but “‘I wonder who gets the oil 
stock,’ and ‘‘Part of the money is trus- 
teed,”’ and so on. 

The man was done till Judgment Day, 
but the hundred millions would rise again 
just as soon as the will was probated. Was 
it surprising that, with every mind busy 
on the millions, the man was temporarily 
forgotten? 

Gates’ was one of the cases where the 
millions possess the man. There are many 
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of these, and there are many where the man 
possesses the millions. Perhaps ‘‘multis’”’ 
could be divided into two groups on this 
basis. 

A million dollars is like a powerful stal- 
lion. You may bridle, saddle and break it, 
so that it carries you well and is a satisfac- 
tion. You may capture another million, or 
stallion, and ride it too; then perhaps an- 
other and another. But the animal, or the 
treasure, though you own and in a meas- 
ure control it, has a life of its own. It is not 
entirely submissive to your bidding. It 
creates problems. After your stable or your 
safety-deposit vault harbors nine or ten of 
these entities you wake up and find that 
you are losing mastery and becoming the 
servant of your chattels. Then, if you are 
wise, you begin to enfranchise yourself. 
You don’t wait for death and your last will 
and testament. You start rightin. At that 
point you are a man again. You are posses- 
sor, not possessed. You become a member 
of the more sensible group of rich men. 

Carnegie was one of these. In his prime, 
when he could have gone on and piled up 
more money had he so elected, he accepted 
$250,000,000 in 5 per cent bonds from the 
United States Steel Corporation and put 
his career as money-maker behind him. 

“My resolve was made in youth,” he 
said, “to retire before old age. I cannot 
doubt the wisdom of this course. I have 
always felt that old age should be spent not, 
as the Scotch say, in ‘making mickle mair,’ 
but in making good use of what I have ac- 
quired.” 

There was something sublime in the sim- 
plicity and calmness of his quitting the 
arena where he was a world’s champion. 
With twenty-five times the sized fortune 
that enslaves most men, he was so far from 
being twenty-five times a slave that he dis- 
carded, as a man flips away a walnut shell, 
the additional wealth that could surely 
have been his had he chosen to stick to the 
old routine. Nor would he have had to 
break his promise to the new steel hierarchy 
had he done so. It was a condition of his 
selling out that he was to keep away from 
steel thereafter. But who doubts that An- 
drew Carnegie had the ability to enter other 
spheres of manufacture or finance and 
double his fortune in fifteen years? 


Carnegie’s Love of Books 


It is an instance of Carnegie’s many- 
sidedness that he endowed science, educa- 
tion, peace, internationalism, labor and 
technology, and not in one land but indif- 
ferently here and abroad, as became the 
citizen of the world he was. 

When Carnegie was a youth in Pittsburgh 
he and a few other ambitious boys gained 
the friendship of one Colonel Anderson, 
who had a small library of 400 books. Sat- 
urdays, when young Andy had some hours 
to himself, he browsed at will among the 
Anderson books and learned a great deal 
that was useful and helpful to his career. 

All the world knows the story. The Car- 
negie libraries, scattered by hundreds and 
indeed thousands all over the civilized 
world, are the fruit of Colonel Anderson’s 
kindness to a boy. The wonderful stripling, 
marked even then by his elders as one who 
would go far, never forgot what a few books 
did for him. He felt that books, dispersed 
over the globe, might here and there come 
into the hands of some such genius as him- 
self. Even one special brain, so nourished 
at the right time, might by its later service 
to man repay all the millions lavished upon 
the entire chain of libraries. In what land 
this future prodigy might live, what his 
race, his parentage, his peculiar bent, Car- 
negie did not know. He only felt sure that 
the unborn Columbus, Lavater, Hume, 
Darwin would be poor. So he spread his 
book net world-wide to catch him. 

I don’t say that Andrew Carnegie at any 
time formally expressed this intention. The 
given, and accepted, purpose was to place 
good reading within reach of many. It is 
doing so. But who can doubt that a plan 
originating in the knowledge of the help it 
gave to one highly exceptional intellect was 
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‘When a radiator 
wont get HOT 


yale Air Valves make 
cold radiators hot. 
Attach easily to any steam 
radiator without tools — 
need no adjusting — never 
leak—make no noise. Sold 
at heating and plumbing 
stores. Only $1.60. 


AIRID 


AIR VALVES 
make cold radiators HOT 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
1816 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Send me a trial Airid (one only). Guaranteed 
5 years. (This will be mailed C. O. D., or ie 
enclose check or money order for $1.60.) b 


Drop a little “Freezone” on a touchy 
corn or callus for a few nights. In- 
stantly it stops aching, then shortly 
you lift it right off. Doesn’t hurt a bit. 
You can lift off every hard corn, soft 
corn, corn between the toes, and the 
‘“‘hard-skin”’ calluses on bottom of feet. 
Just get a bottle of ““Freezone”’ at any 
drug store, anywhere. 


Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, O. 


Kae) 
Positive 
Radio Plug 
Something marvelous on the air and 
you'll never hear it again! Perhaps 
it’s a speech that makes history or 
maybe it’s thrilling, elusive melody 
—make the fastest change from 
head-set to loud speaker, get a posi- 
tive, clear-cut connection with the 
WESTON RADIO PLUG. This is 


the pioneer and the leader in auto- 
matic plugs. Now only 60c. 

Made by the makers of electrical 
and scientific precision instruments 
this plug of moulded Bakelite is as 
handsome and durable a radio de- 
vice as you will find. 

Ask to see it at your dealer’s, 
or write us for the free booklet, 
“Weston Radio Instruments.” 


WESTON ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT 
CORPORATION 
Weston Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


350 lbs. will not break it 


Oxuype Fipre”’ is extremely durable. 
This case is absolutely safe to check as luggage. 
Dupont Duco Finish makes it waterproof and 
stainless ; ideal for motoring. It is for every man 
or woman who wants luggage of correct appear- 
ance that is sturdily built inside and out. 24-in. 
case weighs only 6 lbs.; sizes from 16 in. to 30 
in.; colors, brown or black, $4 to $12. Long-serv- 
ice guarantee goes with every Oxhyde Fibre Suit- 
case. If your dealercannot supply you, write direct 


giving dealer’s name. : 
Dealers Write! 


No bag sells as easily ; it’s adver- 
Finished with tised; made by’us exclusively in 
° o}) theUnited States; quick turnover. 
DUCO We manufacture a complete line 
of Maidrite trunks and luggage. 


6 Betty Street Everett, Mass. 


(NEW ENGLAND TRUNK CO. 
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Farn $100 Weekly 


Sell Gibson fine made-to-order all wool suits at $31.50, 
direct to wearer. Biggest values. Over 100 6x9 
cloth samples, all one price, furnished to ambitious 
men who want to earn $100 weekly. Write today. 


W. Z. Gibson, Inc., 161 W. Harrison St., Dept. P-585, Chicago 
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secretly meant to do exactly the same thing 
again? 

Please notice that Carnegie did these 
things while he was living, with other deeds 
of the same kind. I am not taking any ac- 
count of what bequests his death revealed. 
My purpose is to show what a glorious time 
a ‘multi’? can have when he stops grub- 
bing. 

There are two men—Tom L. Johnson of 
Cleveland and Cecil Rhodes of Africa—who 
are never and were never coupled in popu- 
lar thought, yet somewhat parallel each 


| other in being passionate servants of the 
| common good and unique political figures, 


while at the same time rolling up millions as 
an incident to their dreams. Each was a 
man of such innate talent that when the 
importance of having money crossed his 
mind, mainly intent on statesmanlike ends, 
one hand absent-mindedly reached out and 
got the money, so to speak. You simply 
can’t think of either man as giving his whole 
brain to money getting. 

Rhodes could be seen sitting in his shirt 
sleeves, supervising the washing of the dia- 
monds from their muck, in his early days, 
and occasionally doing some of it himself, 
while in one hand he held a textbook whose 
study was to help him get his degree at Ox- 
ford. Thoroughly typical. He once said to 
General Gordon, “‘It is no use having big 
ideas if one has not the money to carry 
them out.” 

He was wrong there if he meant immense 
sums; but anyhow he struggled for money 
as a means, not an end. 

“This is my dream,”’ he once told some- 
body, drawing his hand across the map of 


| Africa, “‘all that red.” 


Rhodes, Master of His Wealth 


He wanted the continent under British 
sway, believing that so human betterment 
might be fostered. Was he right? Was he 
mistaken? Who knows? However it be, 
Cecil Rhodes was master of his immense 
wealth and lived a most interesting life 
because he wielded such power as it gave 
him, for ends ultimately uncommercial. 

He spent only three thousand dollars a 
year on himself. He dressed cheaply and 
carelessly. When he was prime minister of 
Cape Colony his hat was reputed to be the 
wretchedest piece of headgear in the whole 
House of Assembly. 

When he rose to make a certain speech at 
a meeting in London there was a lady in the 
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audience who had long admired his talents 
but had never seen him in the flesh. She ex- 
claimed, “‘That Cecil Rhodes? Why, my 
gardener dresses better than he!”’ 

When he dined with Queen Victoria, and 
rode in the Row with Lord Kitchener, it 
was his ideas, not his money, that made 
him welcome. The man who conceived and 
pushed the Cape to Cairo railway was the 
honored guest, not the conqueror of Barney 
Barnato in the gamble for craters full of 
diamonds. 


Millionaire Careerists 


He was an imperialist—in that respect of 
a different stripe politically from our Tom 
Johnson, who was interested in the base of 
the civil structure, not its top. But John- 
son was just like him in a fierce desire to put 
the world right and in a belief that cash was 
of great importance to the work. Like him 
also, it might be added, in having proved by 
many an unfulfilled dream that cash means 
relatively little in such efforts, but his very 
brother in being a vivid instance of the full 
life lived by him who uses his money as an 
alpenstock. 

Perhaps it is not fair to the common, or 
garden, variety of multimillionaire to hold 
up as examples such rounded and regal na- 
tures as these. The man who has passed his 
ninth million as a wholesale grocer or trol- 
ley magnate may have put all of himself 
into that job. There may be nothing left of 
the real man except hardened arteries and a 
mild interest in golf. If in his youth he 
never sat in meditation upon any topic out- 
side of sugar, canned goods, ten-day dis- 
counts, or city franchises, split switches 
and transfers, then of course ‘‘he knows ye 
not, ye heavenly powers,” and he auto- 
matically qualifies in his latter days as one 
of the class owned by but not owning mil- 
lions. 

He just can’t help himself. He can only 
unyoke in a half-hearted way by endow- 
ing fresh-water colleges and subscribing 
heavily to art galleries—if his prospective 
heirs let him. 

Men like Rhodes and Tom Johnson are, 
it must be admitted, unusual. They belong 
in the category with Robert Morris, re- 
membered not for his money but because 
he financed the American Revolution; or 
George Eastman, friend of music and 
anonymous giver to technology. 

Or take Thomas Edison. Who cares 
about his wealth? 


Febr 


What a friend said of Johnso 
applied with suitable modificatio 
another of his ilk: “Tom might 
been a Morgan of finance had h, 
pursue this field of exploit. He 
been one of our greatest invent 
the most famous electrical ex 
was a wonderful mathematicig 
manager of men, a politica] }j 
with something of the intuition ¢ 
He knew the street-railway i 
motorman, conductor, supe | 
electrician, financier. He ha| 
these. He mastered the iron-an¢} 
ness in the same exhaustive al 
an orator of great power.” 

This many-sidedness is nota 
men of wealth plus other ac; 
or those who may be called 
careerists. One sees it in the el 
feller. He retired from active 
fifty-five, putting gain behin 
calmly as Carnegie did. His gi; 
they surpass those of any other, 
the race, are not so fine on that | 
the reason that they show a rari 
understanding of the importan| 
tific research. 

But he has also lived a stain 
life, distinguished for its religion] 
companies he founded serve | 
well. It may remain for another 
to say definitively whether the: 
built by methods necessarily ( 
sarily unfair. 


One Unpurchasable | 


A supremely beautiful thing || 
done is raising, training and | 
son who seems to be not only, 
father’s love could wish but | 
should be as the inheritor of po: 
for either good or evil. 

I believe it can be said wit 
that John D. has met all the pr’ 
life presents to a man—fathe' 
sonal purity, finance, duty "| 
longevity, religion—and answ| 
one with brilliant finality. Itis) 
pid to think of such a man first 
only a maestro among the | 
trade. 

And I think the spectacle « 
faithfully driving and putting! 
Pocantico Hills because only s 
mitted to remain on the sur'! 
green and interesting globe, ist! 
ment on what millions ean and: 


SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


orange at seven A.M. and shout, ‘Have you 
got your rubbers?’ And that’s all I see of 
Phyllis till the next day. 

“Of course, there’s Buster, too; but 
Buster is only a child. However, I find 
they’re seldom home after they reach 
eleven or twelve. Buster goes in strong for 
manual training. He can make the cutest 
diamond-shaped cookie cutter you ever 
saw. 

“They say the man that teaches cookie- 
cutter making in the high school here gets 
three thousand a year; and the basket- 
weaving woman gets twenty-eight hundred. 
We’ve got grand schools. Buster can do 
wonders with a piece of tin; that is, for a 
boy who can’t read orwrite. They’re devel- 
oping his hand, mind and character now, 
and later they’ll teach him to spell. 

“‘Buster’s just joined the Boy Scouts and 
begun to take an interest in public affairs. 
He just leaves his other pants on a chair 
occasionally for me to mend, but if I want 
to talk to him I usually have to call up the 
Chamber of Commerce and get him at a 
Save-Our-Boys Committee meeting. 

“T’ve done everything I can to save the 
home and make it inviting to young folks. 
But when Buster telephoned tonight from 
school and said he was leaving for Peoria 
right away to address a Please-My-Pal 
convention and would I send a suitcase to 
the station, I resigned. 


(Continued from Page 34) 


“T just grabbed the evening paper to see 
what film is on at the New Paradise Thea- 
ter. And after the movie I’m going to drop 
in at the New Crystal ballroom and find 
out what this Charleston is I’ve been hear- 
ing about.” —McCready Huston. 


The House My Jack Built 


BUILT myself a lordly bungalow 
Wherein at ease for aye to dwell; 

TI said, ‘‘ These crooked architects can go 
And kiss themselves farewell.” 


The builder made objections to the plan 
That my o’er-vaulting heart had dreamed ; 
I said, “I ama hard, determined man, 
A man who won't be reamed; 


“So build my bungalow the way I said, 
I am a man who has his way! 


Youw’ll get a hod of mortar on yo. 
If you do not obey!” 


The builder did not argue any 1 
He built the dwelling as desig’ 
With eight fireplaces on the lowe 
To hold them up, I find, 


He had to fill the cellar with con 
And though the hearths’ effect’ 
They are quite useless for prodw’ 
I have no place for wood. 


And as it seems I left no little h 
Opening to the cellar’s gloom, 
The coal man has to carry im thi 
Right through the drawing-ro6 


I made a cubby-hole expressly fi 
The ice box; it is too preg 

There is no room to ope the ice-l 
Well, we will save on ice. 


Doors clash together when they : 
The coal trucks cross my ga 
My closet space would amply ht 

But. my garage will not. 


But what care I though one mu 
through 

The bath to find the telephone: 
It is the house I dreamed and p 
drew! 

I love it! 


It’s my own! a 
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he Quake 


5 << tla et | on the label 

ety : means the finest oats 
that grow— 
oats with the famous 


“Quaker Oats flavor” 
that you want 


means they cook in 3 to 5 minutes 


| 

—the balanced breakfast ration of protein, carbohydrates, 

| minerals, vitamines and roughage, which doctors urge as food 
that “stands by” you through the morning; hot, nourish- 
ing and delicious; now as quickly prepared as plain toast! 


* every day with Quick Quaker—make every day an active, energetic day 
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of us knew—what was to come.”’ The rab- 
bit face of Evans was twitching. He seemed 
to be utterly at a loss for words, not to 
know what to say. ‘‘God knows,” said 
the soft voice of the woman, ‘‘I’d give 
anything to get out of all this now, to for- 
get it absolutely. But for Will’s sake and 
for the state, I thought I ought at least 
tell some of you what he wished.” 

“Of course,’ replied Evans, as if his 
mind had been far afield, ‘‘there’s the 
woman vote. And a 

He stopped and looked at Mrs. Butler 
curiously, as if he had never seen her be- 
fore, and she seemed to draw herself up to 
his scrutiny, her handsome, secret face 
meeting his glance strongly. 

“Tt’s an extraordinary thing,” said 
Evans, “that it didn’t occur to us! Of 
course,” he qualified quickly, “I don’t 
know exactly how the idea would take. 
But I’m just going to feel a few people 
out.” 

She sat down weariedly, with a tired 
smile. 

“And you won’t bother me with it any 
more just now, will you?”’ she asked. ‘‘Be- 
cause the days are very hard and long and 
lonely.” 

“Of course not. 


” 


I know how hard it 
is 


“Tf by any chance such a thing as we’re 
discussing should happen, I could count on 
help from all of you?”’ 

“Oh, to the death!” he said with en- 
thusiasm; and then realizing that his re- 
mark was not quite tactful, colored and 
tried to cough it off. 

He left her shortly and went off, shot 
with excitement, jigging about on the back 
seat of the taxi he took downtown. But 
what Mrs. Butler thought no one could 
have told. She went to her room and said 
to a maid that she must lie down for an 
hour or two and try to rest. The maid 
lowered the shades and shut the door lead- 
ing to the right wing of the house, for, with 
it open, one could hear the sound of a high 
voice singing a popular song. 

It was not a convincingly gay song and 
its flippant measures seem to droop as they 
romped through hushed corridors and 
found no encouragement. Rosalie gave it 
up at length. She sat before her dressing 
table and idly rouged her lips, painting a 
smile where no smile had been. The 
haunted loneliness in her eyes stared back 
at her out of the mirror. She looked at her 
father’s picture and shivered, thinking 
again of the agony of seeing that cold fis- 
sure in the earth where they had placed 
him. It drove her up and down the room, 
her hands twisting together in an instinc- 
tive gesture of misery. She was like a throb 
of violent pain in the great controlled house 
where the maids went quietly about their 
work and the widow lay in her own room, 
bearing up so bravely. And finally Rosalie 
tucked her hat on again, its green-velours 
softness pulled smartly low over her suffer- 
ing eyes, and called up Peter Capet and told 
him that she’d changed her mind and would 
come to dinner with him after all, adding 
that he might make it snappy, for this 
place was driving her cuckoo. 


The 9:30 callsof clubwomen were weighty 
with comment a few days later and nearly 
all of them held to one subject. The news 
had been presaged in the press the day be- 
fore and formally given to the world this 
morning—that Mrs. Wilfred Butler would 
be a candidate for governor to succeed her 
husband. 

Jean Lane, senator from Bass County, 
read the newspaper comment that this was 
a great recognition of women in polities and 
looked astonished. She was staying in 
town a few days after the close of the special 
session of the legislature in order to make a 
digest of some prison reports, and she ran 
into Senator Evans coming out of the lieu- 
tenant governor’s room. Evans was sena- 
tor from the district which included the 
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HER HUSBAND’S 


(Continued from Page 19) 


city, and a certain semblance of power was 
vested in him. But Jean knew how shad- 
owy the power was, after a term in the 
legislature. 

““Good morning, Miss Lane,’ he said 
cordially, eying her from the fine wind- 
whipped color in her cheeks to her inter- 
estingly short skirt. “‘Well, I suppose you 
ladies are feeling pretty much on the crest 
of the wave today.” 

Jean hated to be called ‘‘you ladies.” 
Her denial was tinged with question. 

‘“Why, you’ve seen the news about the 
governor’s wife, haven’t you?” he asked 
her. 

“Oh, that!’ said Jean dryly. 
saw that.” 

“We want to hold all the governor’s votes 
for Mrs. Butler, Miss Lane. You can doa 
lot for her out your way.” 

“Should I?” 

“Why, she’s the governor’s widow,” said 
Evans; ‘‘you know what that means.” 

“Tt doesn’t mean anything at all to me,” 
said Jean, ‘‘except that she married him 
once upon a time. So did somebody else, 
firstes 

“But you know what the governor 
stood for.”’ 

“What he stood for isn’t catching,”’ said 
Jean, ‘‘as far as I know. I’ll have to know 
more about this lady before I support her.” 

“Surely you’ve met her?” 

“Oh, yes; I’ve been at the house on 
official occasions. I’ve seen her dedicate a 
thing or two. But I’ve never seen any par- 
ticular or marked sign that she could goy- 
ern a state. What put it into her head that 
she could?” 

“Why,” said Evans, clinging to his point 
with touching. sentiment, “she’s a very 
noble woman—very noble. Bore up like a 
Trojan after her husband’s death. It was 
his last wish that she should carry on his 
work.” 

“Yes, I read that in the paper,’ Jean 
told him with little or no enthusiasm. “‘ But 
men wander at the end sometimes. The 
governor had too much sense to want a 
perfectly untrained person to take his place. 
It’s such a pity,’’ she added in a warmer 
tone, “that of all men, Governor Butler 
had to go. He did such a lot to clean things 
up after the mess Murchison made of them.” 

“Butler was all right. A little pig-headed 
sometimes.” 

“He stood on his own feet,’”’ said Jean, 
‘“and he did work like a slave. It’s too bad. 
You're not really thinking seriously of sup- 
porting Mrs. Butler, are you? The men 
aren’t really back of her?” 

“Certainly they are,” said Evans a little 
testily, ‘and all the women will be too. A 
h gh type of woman like that—brainy— 
makes a good appearance—perfect wife 
and mother iG 

“‘Stepmother,”’ said Jean; ‘‘and she 
doesn’t seem to have made a notable suc- 
cess of that, from what one hears of the 
child. However, if she’s going to run, she’s 
going to run. Only, I don’t see how you 
can count on unqualified support from the 
women just because she’s a woman and 
relict. She’ll have to come out and say 
where she stands.” 

“She stands exactly where the gover- 
nor did—I can tell you that now.” 

“T wonder,” said Jean, ‘‘whether you 
can or not. The thing I liked about Butler 
was that he had an open mind for new 
situations and reasoned things out. How do 
you know her mind will be like his when it 
comes to new issues?”’ 

Evans refused to go too deeply into the 
matter. He took refuge in an old and wise 
play. 

“T tell you what you do,” he said. ‘““Why 
don’t you drop in and have a little talk 
with her yourself? You’d find her very 
pleasant and willing to listen to sugges- 
tions. I tell you,” he said, relaxing into 
compliment, ‘‘we’ve got so used to good- 
looking women in politics we just can’t get 

along without them, Miss Lane.” 
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Jean Lane let it rest on that note. She 
knew that Evans disliked her and that he 
knew she knew it, and yet this threadbare 
gallantry was the invariable mask, not only 
for Evans but for other men who felt, the 
same way. 

She went to her committee room to look 
over her mail, and her mind was grave with 
meditation. For no one was more fully 
aware than Jean Lane of how mazy and 
difficult the labyrinth of politics was, and 
how hard it was to do even a small job 
honestly and efficiently. And she thought 
of the tall blond posed woman whom she 
knew as the governor’s widow, and her as- 
tonishing candidacy. 

She ran through her letters quickly, dis- 
posing of them as if her mind was already 
made up on many issues. Over an almost 
illegible one she hesitated, puzzling it out, 
then sighed and placed it on top of three 
or four others, one on lavender-colored, 
scented paper, one on heavily mono- 
grammed stationery and one on the official 
letter paper of some small business firm. 

“Miss Johnson,” she said to the stenog- 
rapher, “I gave you a letter yesterday in 
regard to this Minnie Gober pardon busi- 
ness. Send the same letter to these people, 
and sign it for me. Isn’t it fearful to think 
of the attention that case gets? Here is 
some clubwoman, another woman who ob- 
viously is well educated, this one who can 
hardly write her own name and says she 
has six children of her own, and a school- 
girl—all writing me to see if I can’t get 
Minnie Gober pardoned. It makes my 
flesh creep. And they must know the de- 
cision doesn’t rest with me at all. It’s just 
asking me to use influence—and influence 
as a woman. How strange people are!” 

“Did you see Minnie Gober’s interview 
in the paper saying that if she were par- 
doned she would undoubtedly accept a 
vaudeville offer?”’ asked Miss Johnson. 

Jean shuddered. 

“She did just that the first time. She 
never should have been let off after that 
first cold-bloodedshooting. Butthis crime— 
this dreadful, hardened, malignant killing of 
those two girls in such a hideous way— 
you’d think every mother in the world 
would be shuddering as long as Minnie 
Gober was in it. But no—flocks of letters— 
and from women. Well, send them that let- 
ter. That will show them how I stand on 
the Gober killing. There have been too 
many of these cold depraved crimes lately. 
She’ll never get off.” 

She turned to answer the ringing tele- 
phone. 

“Yes, this is Miss Lane. Good 
morning. No, I haven’t any com- 
ment to make. Oh, I’d much prefer 
not to be quoted. Why, I haven’t 
looked into the matter yet. Grati- 
fying to have a woman governor? I’m sorry 
but I’m not ready to give out any state- 
ment. It will have to wait.’’ She hung up 
the receiver and plunged into her work. 

It was when she was going to lunch that 
she ran into a group of men evidently ad- 
journing from some conference and still 
deep in discussion. Evans was among them, 
and Jean wondered at his change in atti- 
tude from the urbanity of the morning. He 
was red with some emotion and his absorp- 
tion indicated that it was not pleasant. 
She heard just a word or two as she passed. 

“Tt’s in the noon extra. Can’t stop it.” 

“‘ Amateur trick just the same.” 

She bought the noon extra to see what 
concerned the gentleman so greatly and 
had no difficulty in finding the disturbing 
piece of news. And as she read it she saw 
that the fat was in the political fire indeed, 
sizzling and spitting grease in all directions. 
For quietly, without warning or consulta- 
tion with the professed oilers or repairers of 
the crippled party machine, James Creigh- 
ton had filed for the Republican nomination 
for governor—Creighton, who everyone 
thought was permanently out of poli- 
tics. He had money enough to be well out 
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He rose and gathered his papers to- 
gether, turning to Mrs. Butler. 

“We'll get these papers in order and I’ll 
have one of the young men bring them out 
here for execution. You must be a very 
busy lady. Wonderful thing your running 
for governor. I suppose your only real op- 
position comes from Creighton. I can’t see 
why he filed.”’ 

“T went into it because it was Will’s last 
wish,” said the widow simply, “‘to carry out 
his plans.” 

“Well, you get our votes.”’ 

He moved toward the door, but Rosa- 
lie’s tense hand on his arm stopped him. 

“But,” she asked, ‘“‘about me? What 
shall I do?” 

“Why, there’s nothing to do. You’re in 
good kind hands, young lady.” 

“That insurance money?” 

“Tt will come through in due time. No 
hurry, no hurry.” 

He looked back, smiling at the older 
woman, sharing with her a kind amusement 
at the girl’s excitement, and went out. 
Rosalie turned to her stepmother and for a 
moment their glances met in silence, Mrs. 
Butler’s calm, insulting, and the girl’s flash- 
ing with emotion. 

“TI didn’t know we lived on you,” cried 
Rosalie. ‘‘I’ll pay you back when I get that 
insurance.”’ 

“Don’t count too much on that,” said 
Mrs. Butler. ‘‘You’ll find you have a num- 
ber of bills outstanding. Wasn’t your new 
fur coat a thousand? And there are the 
bills for your summer clothes which haven’t 
been met, and the riding stable hasn’t been 
paid. Of course those personal bills I have 
left for you.”’ 

Rosalie moistened her lips. 

“I’m going to go to work of course.” 

“At what?” 

The widow looked the girl up and down 
contemptuously as if she photographed the 
slim overwrought body and the restless 
nervous face. 

“T’ll find something.”’ 

“T think I’d prefer that you let that step 
wait for a few months.”’ 

“Until after election? So you can show 
the world your kindness to the stepdaughter 
you have on your hands?”’ asked Rosalie 
bitterly. 

“You put it rather unfortunately. How- 
ever, I’m giving you a home, temporarily.”’ 

“Home!”’ cried the girl. “I’ve never had 
a home since my father married you. I’ve 
always been in the way when I haven’t 
been on the streets.”’ 

“You havea natural liking for the streets, 
possibly. Your reputation if 

“T know all about my reputation. I’m 
supposed to be fast and a bad egg and all 
the rest of it. That’s what you tell people 
with your holy face and your always-in-the- 
right stuff. That’s what you told my father 
until he lost faith in me. Maybe I am 
tough; but I’m no hypocrite, anyway, tell- 
ing people you only went into this election 
because it was my father’s wish. Oh, such 
a line!” 

The widow went up to the girl, who was 
shaking in excitement, and took her arm. 
It was such a thin arm that her large capa- 
ble hand encircled it, cruelly tight. 

“Look here, you little fool,” she said, 
“you can’t carry on like this. You stay 
here and behave yourself until this election 
is over. Then you can do what you please, 
go where you please. I’m through with 
you. You can’t fight me. If you try it or 
any of this noisy talk, I shall simply tell 
people that you are an incorrigible girl who 
prefers the streets to anything else.” 

“You’ve told them that before,” said 
Rosalie, dragging violently at that firm 
hand. 

Mrs. Butler let go her hold. 

sol bags all. 

Rosalie rushed away, and it was not long 
afterward that her bedroom door slammed 

defiantly after her. But Mrs. Butler paid 
no attention. She had work in hand, for 
her days were an orderly succession of in- 
terviews and conferences now. Evans was 
sending people to see her and he had en- 
gaged one of the best and most subtle press 
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agents possible, who was already at work on 
the concoction of the great popular legend 
of the governor’s widow, a legend which she 
illustrated with pictures of herself. She saw 
publicity people this afternoon who were 
eager for feature stories, and she told them 
of her deep interest in women, in working- 
women, in women who stayed home and 
cared for husbands and children. Her 
home, she said, had always been her great 
devotion. But now, with husband gone— 
and her clear blue eyes seemed to mist for 
a moment—and with her stepdaughter 
grown, there was so little left for her. It 
made a good story. 

After the newspaper people were gone 
she saw a committee of women who wanted 
to see her in regard to Minnie Gober, the 
woman criminal who had been condemned 
to die. They begged her to intervene, and 
the governor’s widow spoke rather sweetly 
of her love of mercy and how the world and 
governments needed the mercy of women 
to temper them. She said she took a great 
interest in the Gober case, for no woman 
should ever be required to face the extreme 
penalty of the law. If by any chance this 
matter was deferred until after the election, 
she would give it grave consideration. The 
committee of women grew a little emo- 
tional. They said that a petition of ten 
thousand names was being prepared in be- 
half of the condemned woman and that 
every one of them would know what it 
would mean to elect the governor’s widow. 

“Perhaps it might mean,” said Mrs. 
Butler, smiling slowly, ‘‘that more leniency 
might be extended to the unfortunate. But 
no one is so far gone, I believe, as to be 
beyond the power of pity and kindness and 
a sympathetic heart.” 

One woman went so far as to remark that 
Mrs. Butler had the face of a saint. 

Evans, and several other men even more 
notable than he, came to see the governor’s 
widow that afternoon. It was officially a 
visit. of condolence, but other things crept 
into it—the casual discussion of certain bills 
which might come up in the next session of 
the legislature. They explained the nature 
of them, suggesting that in certain cases 
there would be no question of a veto, but if 
the bills were differently framed a veto 
might be effective. 

“TI quite agree,” said Mrs. Butler as 
casually as they; and then, smiling: ‘“‘How 
do you feel about a woman governor in your 
part of the state, senator?’’ 

“They’re going to be keen for it,” said 
Senator Allen. 

“T wonder,” said the widow, ‘‘if it isn’t 
fair to the public to let it be known, just 
here and there, that Mr. Creighton and my 
husband were not so intimate as many peo- 
ple thought.” 

They glanced at one another. 

“You should know best how that rela- 
tion stood.” 

“‘T think my husband had reason to be 
disappointed in Mr. Creighton.” The 
widow smiled ruefully. “‘Those things hap- 
pen. But my husband was such a sterling 
character. He could never bear anything 
that wasn’t quite honorable. You can see 
why I’d hate to have Mr. Creighton in my 
husband’s shoes.”’ 
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“She’s got brains,” said one of the men | 
reflectively as they drove away, “‘and she’s | 
going to play ball too. A lot better than 
Butler himself. He wouldn’t stand without 
hitching, you know, half the time. We must 
let that hint of a break between Creighton 
and Butler slip around confidentially.” 

“Think there’s anything to it?” 

The other man grinned. 

“‘She’s an awful smart woman,” he said 
evasively. 


The legend of the governor’s widow 
passed from mouth to mouth. Far out in 
the country districts they knew of her, saw 
her picture flickering on the screen at the 
movie houses—grave and tall and black- 
clad—heard the tales of her perfect home 
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life, her kindliness, her mercy, and of that 

last wish of her husband. Some said that 

he had made his wife take a solemn oath 
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clever and extravagant cut rather envi- 
ously. But now, on the street, when she 
was without automobile and chauffeur or 
destination, it seemed decidedly loud and 
fantastic and men eyed her, with eyebrows 
raised, as she walked along. The new fur 
coat she had left behind her, a flaunting, 
defiant attempt at payment for the part 
her stepmother had had in paying her bills 
in the past. Like most girls who live in 
wealthy fashion, she had practically no 
money. She went along afoot, lugging the 
suitcase, which grew heavier at each step, 
toward the hotel where she had asked 
Peter Capet to meet her, when she had 
called him and told him in her fury that 
she was leaving the house of her stepmother 
and would never go back, and that she’d 
marry him that night if he wanted. She 
had simply told Peter where to meet her 
and rung off when her explanation was 
over. 

In the lobby of the hotel, after the first 
hour, they eyed her curiously. She went 
into the women’s parlor and rearranged her 
make-up, sitting down again near the door, 
where she could see everyone who came in. 
She telephoned the Capet house at length. 
Mr. Capet had gone out, said the maid who 
answered. Where? Why, hunting, she be- 
lieved. He had gone off less than half an 
hour before with some gentlemen. 

The girl, who was not the point, sat down 
again in the lobby, feeling around in her 
oddly faint mind for the answer. Peter had 
ditched her then—ditched her after all his 
rush, made it as pointed as he could, at that. 
She laughed a little scornfully and the new 
maid in charge of the ladies’ dressing rooms 
watched her stonily. She knew these girls 
who came in to get warm and pick up some- 
body if they could. 

Where the evening papers were being 
read in homes and in public places, men and 
women read the political news, with a kind 
and sad word for the dead governor and 
much comment on his widow and specula- 
tion about the future. But the girl whom 
the late governor had held in his arms for 
his last moment of tenderness sat in the 
lobby of a hotel and had no idea of what 
to do. 

Her head was light and her body weak, 
and the hotel looked queer and unfamiliar. 
She thought of her acquaintances with no 
sense of refuge, and finally her mind swung 
back in its frantic search for comfort to the 
time when her mother was alive, to the 


, kindliness of those days. 


At last, seeing a man repass the door sev- 
eral times with his eye upon her, and con- 
scious of the contemptuous eye of the maid, 
Rosalie rose and went to the door, picking 
up her suitcase again at the porter’s desk. 
The great revolving door of the hotel swung 
around her whirlpoolwise. The door man 
eyed her without interest. She no longer 
looked rich. With fear in her heart and sor- 
row in her eyes, and alone, she looked only 
like another waif of the streets, decked in 
tawdry fashionable clothes that were too 
thin for the raw night outside. 

It was so raw a night that Mr. James 
Creighton had ordered a log fire made in 
the library, where he received the commit- 
tee of ladies interested in his candidacy. 
There were four or five of them, intelligent 
and competent women, nonplused at the 
problem before them, and he confessed that 
he was as nonplused as they. They spread 
a map and went over his chances in this and 
that district, over plans for a speaking 
campaign throughout the state if neces- 
sary. Creighton shook his head. 

“Ladies,” he told them, “the conven- 
tional thing is to claim victory until de- 
feat. But I tell you frankly that the 
reports I get aren’t good. I’m sorry for it. 
I confess in other circumstances I could 
put up a better fight. But I’ve never had 
to run against a woman before and it’s 
ticklish stuff—especially such a woman.” 

He spoke without especial rancor, but a 
kind of smile accompanied the last words, a 
ruminative smile. For a moment they all 
‘hung on that statement of his silently. 
Then, as someone was about to speak, Mr. 
Creighton’s wife, who had been called from 
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the room, reéntered. Her face was dis- 
turbed and he glanced at her questioningly. 
“T think this is something you should 


know about—now—Jimmy,” said Mrs. 
Creighton. ‘Will you come here for a 
minute?” 


Making his apologies, Creighton followed 
his wife, and the waiting women grew a lit- 
tle restless during the ten minutes of his 
absence. Then he entered rapidly and they 
saw at once that the interruption had been 
important. Creighton looked shaken, but 
he looked angry and militant too. 

“We have met in confidence here to- 
night,”’ he said briefly, ‘‘and something has 
happened which changes my point of view 
on this campaign. I am going to tell you 
what it is, and I am also going to tell other 
things which I have so far withheld. In the 
first place I may say now that I entered this 
campaign at the specific request of the late 
governor. He wrote me some months be- 
fore his death, when he was first warned 
that his condition was serious. He told me 
of the things he had tried to do, of the state 
of his health, and did me the honor to say 
that he hoped, in case anything like this 
should happen, that I would file as a candi- 
date. He-said that, of course, he had no 
mind to dictate a successor, but that he 
thought my record would commend me to 
the people, and other things. It was a 
great document. In view of the fact that 
his widow’s great claim to election was that 
her husband urged her to run, I have not 
wanted to make her seem a liar.”’ 

The word came out flatly. 

“She was my friend’s wife. None the 
less, I thought it was up to me to file. But 
tonight I am telling you this because my 
wife has just taken upstairs the unhappy, 
somewhat shattered young daughter of the 
late governor and his first wife, who as far 
as we can ascertain has been practically 
turned on the streets by cruelty and un- 
kindness. I had, of course, no idea of this 
situation. I had imagined the relations of 
the governor’s widow and this child were at 
least kindly, though I have had grave rea- 
son to mistrust her solicitude for her hus- 
band’s health. But this child—well, by 
some happy chance she thought in her dis- 
traction of taking refuge with us, my wife 
and me, who were her mother’s friends and 
her father’s. She stays here—and the 
letter written me by the governor goes to 
the press. Its authenticity is beyond ques- 
tion. I leave it to my friends to do what 
they can withit. Leave this child out of it. 
She has had a great deal to bear already. 
But we will fight Mrs. Butler with her own 
weapons. She told Rosalie”—his voice 
hesitated in pity—‘“‘that if she left the 
house before election she would be declared 
incorrigible. Afterward she might do as she 
pleased—that to her husband’s daughter!’’ 

There was an instant’s pause, and then 
Jean Lane said in the low clear voice that 
was so like her, ‘‘That’s the woman who 
was full of what she called pity for Minnie 
Gober, a creature with three degenerate 
murders to her credit. We won’t let her be 
elected, Mr. Creighton. I’m going upstate 
and fight.” 

They all rose to go. There seemed little 
more to be said just then, and the mind of 
each of them was on that pathetic girl up- 
stairs who seemed to have blown in out of 
the darkness to shape destiny. 

Mrs. Vancil’s parting comment was by 
the way, and made in her own social man- 
ner: 

“Mrs. Creighton must let me help with 
the child. I'll send my granddaughter 
Helen over when Rosalie is feeling better:’’ 


Legend was fighting legend for the last 
ten days of campaigning before the nomina- 
tion. Evans and his crowd, scenting defeat 
like rats, had already made plans to cover 
up the tracks of their advocacy of Mrs. 
Butler’s campaign. Creighton, militant 
as never before, had taken the stump in his 
own behalf in a whirlwind campaign through 
the state. He spoke of his friendship for 
the late governor, he talked of his own 
projected policies and he came out with a 

(Continued on Page 149) 
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Hotel 
i 


LOCATED right in the 
center of business, theatre 
and shopping district, con- 
venient to all railroad, 
street car and bus lines. 


400 ROOMS— 
400 BATHS— 


All rooms have outside 
exposure, circulating ice 
water, electric fans, large 
closets and other unusual 
features. Rates from 
3.00 


Sample Rooms for com- 
mercial travellers. 


The newest and 
most modern hotel 


Frank De Pries 
—Read What He 
Has Done. 


“I have been associated with 

The Fyr-Fyter Company over 

eight years.. I have sold over [Suan 

14,000 Extinguishers and have 

madeas muchas $7,000in one year. With thenew 
Models I expect to double my previous record.” 


E have many successful workers like De 

Pries. We need more of them. There are 
millions of prospects we_ haven't yet reached. 
I-ven spare time workers find it easy to make $10 
and $12 aday. Everybody needs fire protection-- 
homes, schools, theatres, factories, stores, ga- 
rages, auto owners, farmers, etc. Fyr-Fyters 
are approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
the highest authority on fire prevention devices. 


NO CAPITAL REQUIRED 
You simply show the full size NO we fur- 
nish, take the order and we do the rest--we make 
all delive ries and collections. Your pay starts at 
once. Previous experience not required, as we 
give thorough training to every man. Our 
national advertising brings lots of “‘leads” for 
our men. Be first in your section--write quick 
for inside details of our free outfit offer. 


THE FYR-FYTER COMPANY 
1034 Fyr-Fyter Bldg. Dayton, Ohio 


BUNIONS 


Quick, safe relief from Bunion 
pain. Prevent shoe pressure. 
At drug and shoe stores everywhere 


Df Scholl's 
Zino-pads 


For Free Sample write The Schol! Mfg. Co., Chicago 


2 a 


Put one on—the 
pain is gone 


KINKADE GARDEN es 


and Power Lawnmower 

A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Suburbanites, Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers. 
American Farm Machine Co. ( 
1090 33rd Av. S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. WE 


at 


Philco “‘A’’ and “B” Socket Powers 
eliminate ‘““B”’ batteries and all thought 
about ‘‘A’’ battery recharging. They 
change your bumpy alternating house cur- 
rent into the smooth, HUM-FREE power 
necessary for your radio. 

Plugged permanently into a lamp or 
wall socket—snapped “‘ON”’ and “OFF’”’ 
like an electric light. 


Philco Socket Power “B” gives FULL-WAVE 
rectification—therefore HUM-FREE, undistorted 
reproduction. Has no tubes to burn out—no acid 
to corrode—no water to add—no high-voltage trans- 
formers. Costs only Yc a day to operate and can 
be used on any set. : 


For 50-60 cycle 105-125 volt alternating cur- 


TEMCALV Peanut hake tae sete at Ree $47.50 
For 25-40 cycle 105-125 volt alternating cur- 
rent typer. He Palit hous, waite Sees $52.50 


Philco Socket Power “A” is a complete ‘‘A”’ 
power unit for 6-volt tube sets. It supplies “A” 
battery current automatically—without any thought 
about recharging. 

For either 50-60 cycle or 25-40 cycle 105-125 
volt,alternating, Current typeby 2. ew. $42.50 


Either Socket Power “B”’ or Socket Power ‘‘A’”’ 
may be used alone, but when used together, one 
switch controls everything—‘“‘A”’ power, “‘B”’ power, 
even the radio set itself. Snap it ““ON”’ and enjoy 
your radio. Snap it ““OFF” and go to bed. 


Philco Socket Power “AB,” for 3-volt dry cell 
tube sets, such as Radiola Super-Heterodyne, has 
both “A” and “B”’ power built into one attractive 
case. Also controlled by only one switch. 


For 50-60 cycle 105-125 volt alternating cur- 


Fenty pes.- Cress eee ane, co nen $65.00 
For 25-40 cycle 105-125 volt alternating cur- 
FEDETV PC ase g ayssant eae nO 2 ear $68.50 


(Prices complete—no rectifying tubes to buy) 


Philadelphia Storage Battery Company 
Philadelphia 


“stati ae 
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“The following log of stations was r 


~your A power 
~your B power 
~even the radio 


eceived by me during the evenin 
ember 18, 1925, on a Radiola Super-Heterodyne Set, 1924 Rodel cate 
Philco Socket Power “AB”. Every section of the country was at loud 
volume. [| credit this fine reception to my Philco Socket Power “AB”, J 
compares with the wonderful way it puts the programs across.” 


This switch 


controls 
everything 


set itself 


Cali City State 


KOA Denver Col, | Story Man 
WEAO! Columbus © | Ohio | Ladies Orchestra 
KFRU Columbia Mo. | “Laughing Waters’ 
WCCO | Mpls.-St. Paul | Mian.| Farm Talk—Ipana Tr 
WLIB |. Chicago | 1. |Orchestra—“Indiana 
KFJF |Oklahoma City| Okla. | Progeam from Municip 
WHDI |" Minneapolis Minn. Orchestra—"Oh Boy! | 
WoL Ames lowa | Weather Report 
KMA | Shenandoah | lowa | Songs by Mr. Cunni 
WEBH Chicago Til. Songs 
WDAF K.C. Mo. | Orchestra—“Peacetul \ 
WOS | Jefferson City | Mo. | Musical Program 
WHT | Chicago | IIL, | Organ—Songs My Mothert 
KLZ | Denver , | Colo. | Rainbow Lane Orchestra fi 
WSMB N. O. La. | Cottonpicker Twins- 
WSM | Nashville | Tenn.|Song—“Same Old, Dear 
KTHS | Hot Springs | Ark. |Orchestra—Silver He: 
CNRW]| Winnipeg | Man-|“Let us Waltz as we sa! 
WSB Adanta Ga. | Orchestra—Charlestos 
WIR Pontiac Mich. | Song—'‘Sleepy Time Gal 
WMBEF | Miami Beach | Fla. | Orchestra—'Smile he " 
WBCN Chicago Ill. |Song—‘You Got to k 
KDRC Houston | Texas} Colored Church Sin 
KPO | San Francisco} Cal. |Silyertown Cord Signs O 
WEAH Wichita Kans. | Song—“Memory ia ‘ 


Call City State Program Time 
WOAW Omaha _ «| Neb..| Story Lady—Miss McLaughlin ia 
WREO Lansing Mich,| Dinner Music—Signing Off 8.48 
WOC Davenport | Iowa Chimes 8.50 
WHO | Des Moines | Iowa | Music 8.50 
KYW | Chicago | Il. | Uncle Bob 9.15 
KOIL | Council Bluffs | lowa | Orchestra—A nnouncing “Silent after 7 p.m.”|} 9.17 
WSAI Cincinnati | Ohio | Orchestra—"Pal of My Cradle Days” 9.20 
Www Detroit — Mich. | Orchestra 9.30 
WDOD Chattanooga Tenn.|"Stand by until 7 p.m.” 9.36 
WENR Chicago Ml. “Signing off until 8 p.m.” 9.43 
KENF | Shenandoah | Iowa | Piano Solo 9.45 

SIWTAM | Cleveland | Ohio | Organ—“Stars and Stripes” 953 
WLW Cincinnati | Ohio | Orchestra—Classical Program 9.56 
WOJ Chicago Il, | Songs 10.13 
WCX Detroit } Mich. | Songs from Robin Hood 10.15 

WEAF] New York | N.Y. | Bon Bon Buddies 10.27 
KSD St. Louis Mo. |Song—‘‘Because You're Irish” 10.47 
WHAS Louisville Ky. | Orehestra—“Brown Byes: Why are You Blue?” |] 10.54 
KVOO Bristow Okla. | Orchestra—“Pal of My Cradle Days” 11.00 
WHB K..C, Mo. | Songs 11.24 
WLS Chicago Il, | Trio—Stand by for program from radio show” || 1 37 
WSUI Towa City | Towa | Lecture 11.50 
| WBAP |, Ft. Worth | Texas | Orchestra 153 
KDKA } E. Pittsburgh Penna, Music and Songs use 
KFI Los Angeles | Cal: |Special Road and Auto Trail 
KFAB Lincoln Neb. | Talk on Farm Club Work 1255 
WBZ Springfield | Mass.| Piano Solo from Brunswick Studio, Boston 1.23 


Sold and demonstrated by leading radio and music stores and by Philco Diamond Grid Battery de . 


Philco also builds rechargeable batteries, 
unique because they may be permanently con- 
nected to your radio and safely charged in your 
living room without changing any wires. Easier 
on the periodical renewing and rewiring of dry 
cells, 

Philco Standard ““B’’ Battery—a complete 
Adam-brown mahogany-finish replacement for 
90 volts of dry cells. Only $19.85! 


Buy a Philco Diamond Grid 


KHJ | Los Angeles | Cal. | Orchestra—‘Five Foot 


Philco “A” Batteries in acid-tight y 
cases—for dry-cell tubes, $8; 6-volt tubes, 1° 
Built-in charge indicators. , 

In rubber cases, subdued mahogany ¢ 
$14.85 and up. 

Philco Radio Batteries are built D 
—DRY but CHARGED. Their life doesn 
until the dealer pours in the electrolyte. 
can’t get a stale Drynamic Philco. 


Battery for your automobile 
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auditorium was packed with people, ‘‘my 
opponent for this nomination has told the 
public that her husband asked her to pre- 
sent herself as a candidate, suggested it in 
the solemn hour of death. I would not im- 
peach the word of the lady, but I knew 
Governor Butler for many years and I knew 
this about him: No matter how grave the 
occasion—he would have his joke!”’ 

He paused and let the wave of laughter 
sweep over the crowd while the reporters 
scribbled down his sentence for headlining. 
His own eyes rested on the girl sitting in 
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the front row with his wife, her thin, pretty 
face intent upon his words, with intelli- 
gence and peace already breaking through 
its tenseness. Then he went on. 

“This state will not ask Mrs. Butler to 
wear her husband’s shoes. They will not 
fit her. I have no objection to woman goy- 
ernors, nor to woman Presidents if they 
measure up to their ambitions. But I say 
this: Let the women come wearing their 
own shoes, and not those of their husbands!” 

After the applause subsided, Jean Lane 
and Mrs. Vancil found themselves clapping 


(Continued from Page 21) 


the long lines of machines parked in the 
theatrical district. There was nothing espe- 
cially significant about that until this de- 
tective with the inquiring mind looked a 
little further into the records and found 
that every one of the cars so taken had 
been abandoned a few hours later. 

. Ina city where more than a dozen auto- 
mobiles are stolen every day, where there is 
more than a murder a day and only the 
head of the police department knows how 
many robberies, the conclusion the detec- 
tive reached was not quite so obvious as it 
might seem here. Detectives were posted at 
each end of the blocks from which most of 
these cars were being taken. Their orders 
were to stop any automobile leaving the 
curb during the period of the various the- 
atrical performances. 


Getting a‘“‘Deathbed”’ Confession 


In one of these side streets two of the 
detectives accosted a fifteen-year-old boy, 
a ragged, dirty street waif of the sort Hora- 
tio Alger consistently passed over when he 
was searching for a hero. His name, let us 
say, was Tony Malcusi. 

“What are you hanging around for?” 
demanded one of the detectives. 

“Aw, I’m watching this car. The own- 
er’s gone to a show.” 

““What’ll you get for guarding it?”’ 

“A quarter—maybe fifty cents.”’ 

“Get out!’’ This incredulously from the 
detective. “‘You could get more than that 
snatching hats. Who else is slipping you?”’ 

“You better lay off me or Big Ma- 
loney fi 

Big Maloney was a gang leader with 


* rather more political influence in the town 


than the late Ambassador Bryce ever at- 
tributed to such characters in his study of 
the American Commonwealth. 

‘Come on, kid, we want to buy you a 
good supper.” 

““You better lay off me.” 

The information they got from that young 
gangster was not of any great service that 
night. 

Besides, a more important capture was 
made. It was not exactly a capture, at 
that. It was a find. One of the hospitals 
reported to the police the presence of a 
patient with an unexplained pistol bullet 
in his thigh. He was a bell boy, and, more 
important, an ally of Big Maloney. 

The detectives went to see him. They 
did not take flowers or books, as prescribed 
by the current works on etiquette, but they 
did take some cigarettes and a sympathetic 
manner. 

“How did it happen?” they asked him. 

“T was held up on my way home from 
work.” 

The detectives burst into laughter. 

“You're all right,’’ declared one jovially. 

“We knew you’d say that,’’ added the 
other, ‘‘but we found out all about it before 
we came here. We talked to young Tony 
Malcusi. He told us a mighty interesting 
story.” 

As a strict matter of fact, Tony had 
merely told them to go to hell. 

“Yes,” continued the detective, before 
the wounded bell boy could take the time 
to question their statement, “‘and we have 
been talking to the doctor here too. He 
says he’s afraid you won’t be able to stand 


the shock of having that leg cut off. ’S uh 
tough break you're getting.” 

There was an exclamation of dismay from 
the victim in the hospital bed. 

“Excuse me,” apologized one of the de- 
tectives, ‘““I want to go see the doctor a 
minute and see what you can have to eat.” 

Outside the door, he encountered an in- 
terne spotless in white duck. 

“What shape’s this bird in, doc?”’ He 
pointed over his shoulder with a thumb. 

“Him?”’ snorted the interne. ‘‘He’ll be 
out looking up some more deviltry in three 
or four days.”’ 

The detective explained a theory he had 
and asked the young doctor if he thought 
he could keep the bell boy in bed for about 
a week. 

“Just let me take his temperature,” 
boasted the interne, ‘‘and I’ll have him 
persuaded he is about to pass out. I’m a 
pretty good actor.” 

Half an hour later that bedridden gang- 
ster, with nothing more serious than an 
antiseptic hole the size of a lead pencil in 
his leg, had made what he believed was a 
deathbed statement, explaining that he had 
been shot by a fellow gangster in a quarrel 
over the division of the spoils of a series of 
holdups. 

All the robberies, he explained, had been 
accomplished in good automobiles “bor- 
rowed” from the lines parked in the theat- 
rical district. 

“We were always sure that way,” he 
told them, ‘‘of being at work in a car that 
hadn’t been rapped at headquarters. We 
knew there was no alarm out for it, because 
its owner was at a show and couldn’t know 
itwasstolen. That’s why we always worked 
between eight and eleven.” 

The address he gave them as the head- 
quarters of his associates was that of a frame 
tenement built in what had been intended 
as the back yard of yet another tenement, 
one of a myriad of solid-brick structures 
that formed fortress-like quadrangles on 
block after block of the city’s streets. 

“There have been enough detectives 
killed this year,” ruled the chief of the men 
assigned to capture this gang. ‘‘ We'll wait 
until they are asleep.” 


Clearing Out an Arsenal 


At four o’clock in the morning, with 
policemen armed with rifles posted on the 
roof and on the street corners of that block, 
four members of the auto squad tiptoed 
through a dark hallway and approached the 
frame building that had grown as a toad- 
stool in the back yard. At a signal they 
hurled themselves against a door and 
plunged into a room that. they made bril- 
liant immediately with the silvery cones 
from their flashlights. Their cocked pistols 
were centered on three thoroughly fear- 
stricken people—a man, his wife and their 
child, huddled in one bed. The detectives 
had made a mistake. Any of them would 
admit that they felt goose pimples rising on 
their skin at that moment. They knew they 
had a desperate gang to deal with and they 
believed their noise must have put them on 
their guard. 

“You fellows got a nerve,” complained 
the man in bed—for once in a position 
where he could talk back toa cop. ‘“‘Whyn’t 
you get after those bums next door?” 


’ 
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unconsciously on. 
other and laughed. 

Still, there were people who heard the 
election returns with disappointment, espe- 
cially as they read the lovely statement of 
the governor’s widow given to the press as 
the news of her defeat rolled in. She had 
not said much, only that she grieved at hav- 
ing the opportunity for service denied her 
and her husband’s dying wish refused. The 
reports all stated that she had shown that 
perfect control and calm which always 
marked her manner. 


They looked at each 


, 


“You show us,” ordered the detective, 
“‘and don’t raise your voice.” 

That time they crashed through the right 
door and plunged into a room where five 
men were stretched out in unbecoming 
slumber. Within the space of five minutes 
they were handcuffed and whining because 
they had not been given a decent oppor- 
tunity to put on their shoes and trousers. 
They spoke portentously of Big Maloney, 
and since they were all unarmed, the de- 
tectives suffered a painful embarrassment 
as they thought of all the blue-coated help- 
ers they had brought into the neighborhood. 

One detective saw a framed picture, an 
old brewery advertisement, hanging a trifle 
askew on one of the walls. He looked be- 
hind it and saw a wire that disappeared in 
an old flue hole. Pulling on it, he fished out 
all the evidence necessary to complete the 
case. At the end of the wire were four 
loaded .38-caliber pistols, a dirk and a pair 
of brass knuckles, the armament of this 
robber band. Four of that group went to 
prison for terms of ten to twenty years. 
The fifth was shot and killed by a police- 
man who caught him in the act of robbing 
another cigar store while he was out on bail. 
As he died, the motor of an automobile he 
had stolen in order to make his escape was 
throbbing at the curb. 


The Locks on Your Car 


There is no form of accountancy by 
which it is possible to divide the respon- 
sibility for such crimes between those who 
commit them and those whose carelessness 
supplies the robbers with an unfailing eight- 
cylinder magic carpet. Nevertheless, one 
large automobile agency in New York 
undertook a few months ago to find out 
what percentage of motorists were scrupu- 
lous about locking all the protective devices 
on their machines. 

One hundred cars were examined. Thirty 
were found to be locked in a fashion that 
would satisfy even an insurance adjuster. 
The others were either unguarded by any 
lock, or else they were merely secured by 
the ignition lock. 

Ignition locks are good things, but they 
are only insignificant barriers to deter- 
mined automobile thieves. An inspector 
of the New Jersey Department of Motor 
Vehicles was challenged when he asserted 
before a gathering of automobile men that 
he could provide himself in an hour’s time 
with a key for the ignition lock of any car 
they pointed out. 

Fortunately for him, they did not indi- 
cate one of the makes of cars which do 
not have the weakness which he was pre- 
paring to demonstrate. They indicated a 
big sedan that drew up to the curb when 
they went out to make the test. When the 
driver left it, this inspector strolled over, 
made a seemingly casual examination of the 
instrument board. Then he got into his au- 
tomobile and drove away. In twenty-five 
minutes he was back and he hadakey which 
fitted the ignition lock of the test car almost 
as smoothly as did that of the astonished 
owner, who returned in the middle of the 


‘demonstration. To explain how the New 


Jersey inspector got that key would serve 

no good purpose and might help to improve 

the skill of some inept thieves. Be sure of 
(Continued on Page 153) 
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a Record 


Breakin: 
Greater Yea 


With sales in excess of 250,000 cars, Dodge 
Brothers, Inc., have just completed the 
greatest year in their history. 


| 
| 


. 


Had it been possible to produce cars in 
sufficient numbers, their increase over 1924 | 
would have been even more substantial. 


This year the production problem has been 
mastered. A*10,000,000 expansion program 
stands completed—and the enormous out- 
put of 1925 will be nearly doubled! 


Production on this stupendous scale makes | 
possible the astounding low prices an- | 
nounced January 7th. | 


UJ 
MO 


TO 


Come 


Jes them possible even though the car 
ismtoday than ever before. These are 
aw of the vital refinements— 


eh and attractive new colors. 


A solute smoothness of engine operation. 
Anew snap and elasticity of operation 
Lioughout. 

}iart and stylish new body lines. 

/mplete vision from every angle of the 
trdy all-steel body. 

«Brothers Motor Car has always been 
(:ptional product. With these refine- 
s at these new prices, it is without 
in the greatest value Dodge Brothers 
iver offered. 


Donose BrRoTHERS INC. DETROIT 


Dovose Brotners (CANADA) LimiteED 
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Car --- and a sill 


A DODGE BROTHERS / 
SEDAN AT THIS PRICE e 


895 


F. O. B. DETROIT 


IROTHERS 
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Business Men! 


RENT THIS FINE C 


By the hour, day or 


What you get: 


A fine, safe, six-cylinder car, including gas, 


oil and insurance, for a flat rate per mile. 


O you use an automobile in your busi- 

ness? Are you now using your own 
car? Here is the new way that many 
business houses are supplying their men 
with automobile transportation. A way 
more convenient—more economical, often 
—than maintaining a car. 


Now you can use one of our cars, in 
whatever city you may be in—drive it 
yourself, as much or as little as you need— 
pay only for the actual miles you use. 


Service in 300 Cities 


Today in 300 or more cities our stations 
are waiting to serve you. There is a Hertz 
Drivurself Station near you. In each is a 
fleet of clean, high class open or closed 
(gear-shift) cars. There is no identifying 
mark on them—they look, and are, pri- 
vate Cars. 


Pay Only for What You Get 


What it really means is that you can have a 
car, and pay for it only when you actually 
use it. You do not tie up money in an in- 
vestment that lies idle. 


So carefully perfected is our organization 
that, at any time day or night, you can get 
a new car at any Hertz Station on a minute’s 


The Organization Behind the 
Hertz System 


With Stations in 300 American Cities 


HE national Hertz Drivurself System 

was founded by the men who built and 
placed in operation the famous Yellow Cabs 
that you see wherever you go. 


Motor coaches built by them serve the 
cities and towns of all America. 


Thus the Hertz Drivurself car you get 
today is part of one great national auto- 
motive system, conceived and executed by 
leaders in the industry. A service designed 
to meet the need for an elastic ‘drive 
yourself’’ system for those who want auto- 
mobile service part of the time, who want 
to pay only for the actual service they 
receive. 


notice. It will be clean—gassed and oiled— 
ready for service. We even arrange your in- 
surance for you. 


This rental system has been built by the 
men who established the Yellow Cab idea in 
America—builders for the great coach sys- 
tems of New York, Chicago, St. Louis. 


Pay but a few cents at 


A National Automobile Syste 
sponsored by General Motor, 


Each dot on this map marks a Hertz Driver | 
tion. In many cities there are several stations. [ 
find the one nearest you consult the phone book. 
there’s one in your town it will be listed under a 
Drivurself System.” 


How you can use it 


t 
ry 
| 


Service in more than 300 ci 


oo a | 
let and Oldsmobile, and scores 03 
motive accessories, and backe 
unlimited technical resources, 


Collectars salesmen, a rep 
find they cover far more groun( 
nomically than by existing facili 


Go today to the- nearest i 
urself Station (it’s listed ins 
book). Meet the manager, I 
self. Get one of our identi 


country. 

When you have this identi 
can get a car at any time, 
anywhere. There’s no red 
tape about it, no bother. 
We're here to serve you. 


For full particulars address 


HERTZ DRIVURSELF | 
SYSTEM, Inc. 


5801 West Dickens Avenue — 
Chicago, Illinois 


oi nued from Page 149) 
erdinary ignition lock is not 
) tect your car against theft. 
seople, of course, who long for 
vii a thief will take a fancy to 
seasionally all the details of a 
»\\se, in which the owner con- 
he man who stole his car, have 
yy2d; but an amazing picture 
nic of such cases in the total of 
s| given by one of those wavy- 
;¢dear to the hearts of efficiency 


el ited organization which kept 
discovered that unfailingly, 
olr, the number of thefts as re- 
t graphic chart mounted to a 
trasted with the other months 
srest would overtop the Cats- 


know that those are many of 

cases,’’ an insurance-company 
J\e, “but we have a right to our 
inictober, many people face the 
ofyutting their open cars into 
4g for the winter. We suspect 
al’: of those who report the theft 
e cars to us during October are 
i) the final step in a conspiracy 
ay is going to get some of them 
hy are the ones who regard their 
ain investment rather than asa 
. ‘egard that chart as a picture 
rasy of some car owners and it 
‘goject for a sermon.” 
‘ honest than the owner who 
tine theft of his automobile is 
j10 buys a car knowing it has 


iithey?’’ This question made 
gor to whom it was propounded 
V buys the stolen cars?”’ 

2s out of ten,’”’ he retorted, 
pple who have a grain of grand 
. eir make-up. Most of the 
, jiave been instrumental in re- 
7 in the possession of people 
it help but suspect they had 
nrom their original owners.” 
o) of a big raid in Connecticut 
lilin the recovery of about 500 


ie 


V-m:Hearted Stranger 


t|se,”’ he said, “‘the purchasers 
> victims of the fence from 
yoought their cars. He was 
ale oad the market. The ma- 
e'vered were taken for the most 
fimers who could ill afford the 
-/d bought in good faith. Two 
aested and convicted as a re- 
tid. They were the men who 
“ng cars stolen by New York 
hy had been operating as fences 
it ahalf. In most cases, though, 
¢:; are sold for only a fraction of 
2, ad the purchaser is as deeply 
Nrally, as the man who first 
a ’ 

one small garage keeper in a 
it Jhio who became a fence for 
it nobile thieves almost in spite 


7» was accosted by a stranger 
/, and asked to have the oil in 
¢\2 of his $4800 sedan changed. 
‘d in the height of race-track 
id here was a horseshoe of dia- 
avat. That is the fraternity 
e-track gypsies. 
siness?”’ asked the stranger 
1 endliness in his tone. 


Anted the garageman. ‘‘There 


Ny don’t you sell some used 
' great bargains going these 
$)2en a hard year for a lot of 


vary Think you could get 
sold bus?” 


*xclaimed the garage man in- 
5 4 
*t7ow’ve bought a car.” 

her, I haven’t got that much 
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“T think I can if you will leave the car.” 

“Tt’s your car. Just drive me to the 
station.” 

When the sportily dressed stranger, this 
time riding in an expensive coupé, returned 
for his money, the garage man was ready 
for him with a check on the local bank. 

““What’ll you give me for this car?”’ 
asked the stranger, after making sure that 
there would be no trouble about cashing 
the check. 

“T just gave you all the money I could 
raise.”’ 

“That’s all right. I’ll leave it on the 
same basis. Give you this one for one 
grand. You ought to get $1800. Trouble 
with me is I don’t know where to find cus- 
tomers. I can get cars easily enough. All 
my race-track pals are selling theirs for 
quick money. You know how they are— 
easy come, easy go.” 

“Sure! ‘A fool and his money 
The garage man nodded wisely and turned 
inside to telephone a doctor friend of his 
who had the cash to buy a car. 


999 


In Too Deep to Get Out 


The next time the stranger came back he 
brought another man. Together they ex- 
plained an arrangement they had negoti- 
ated for getting automobiles seized by the 
Government from bootleggers. The garage 
man arranged to take two more cars. 

“T got a couple of customers who live 
across the line in Pennsylvania,’ he told 
them. “I got to have a bill of sale with 
every car I sell there. It’s the law in 
Pennsylvania.” 

“Yeh,” agreed the race-track man; “‘in 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland and 
Massachusetts.” 

At the end of six weeks the garage man 
was beginning to be quite optimistic about 
business in general. When his two acquaint- 
ances visited him again, however, he was 
informed he would have to pay more for 
the cars they sold him. He protested. 

“‘Listen,’’ they warned him, “‘we’ve been 
giving you $4000 cars and better for less 
than a third of their value. We want some 
of the gravy now. You know as well as we 
do those cars are bent.” 

“Bent?” 

“Yes, bent; hot ones.”’ 

“Do you mean they were stolen?’”’ 

“Say, do you still hang up your stocking 
at Christmas?”’ rudely inquired the gentle- 
man with the horseshoe tie-pin. ‘‘Are you 
one of those eggs that never hatch?”’ 

‘Come into the office,’ pleaded the 
garage man. 

“Sure,” agreed his new partners; and 
when they were seated, they explained to 


him that they were confident he would | 


prove reasonable in his future dealings with 
them. 
“Why, I says to Jack here, only this 


morning,’ purred the supposed race-track | 


follower, ‘‘I says, ‘Jack, we’d be foolish to 
tip the bulls about these cars even if our 
friend won’t come through with more sugar. 
What would the bulls do,’ I says, ‘if we did 
that? They’d grab all those cars he’s sold 
and put him in jail. Don’t be rash,’ I says.” 

The garage man was not a complete fool. 
He had known from the start that there 
was something off color about the arrange- 


ment, but, like a lot of us, he hated to be | 


logical when it was a pleasant dream he was 
having. He was awake now, and thoroughly 
frightened. 

““T’m through,” he said sternly. ‘‘I’ll sell 
no more of your stolen cars.” 

“Oh, yes, you will,” insisted his com- 
panions, raising their voices. “‘A word from 
us and every car you’ve handled will be 
taken from the people you sold them to, in- 
cluding the one you kept for yourself and 
the one your brother took. I guess you’d 
just about break yourself if we told what 
we know to the Department of Justice men. 
You’ve heard of the national motor vehicle 
law, haven’t you? You’ve been monkeying 
with the Government. Remember those 
cars you sold over in Pennsylvania? Think 
those hard-boiled D.J. men will take your 
word for it that you didn’t know those bills 


_ [ee just finished my most impor- 
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LS 
One Thing 


put me Ovet/ i” 


ant business year, a year of hor- 
rors, struggle—and success!”’ writes 
a prominent Michigan executive. 


“One year ago my concern faced a crisis. Fail- 
ure seemed certain, yet I could also see that 
success was not far off. I felt that I ought to 
pull things through, but I couldn't. Something 
was lacking, something in my own make-up. 
Call it pep, if you will. Call it anything. I 
didn’t seem to have it. I was like an athlete 
trying to go through with a contest when he is 
not in condition. 


“Then one day a friend of mine suggested 
your shoes. He had just discovered them, and 
declared they had ‘made him over.’ He talked 
for an hour, saying they would give me an 
‘urge’ or something. I wondered whether they 
might not give me that little ‘something’ I 
was needing so desperately. 


“‘T started wearing Arch Preserver Shoes, and 
they made good for me. They actually did 
give me renewed energy. They enabled me to 
dig into my work with a new measure of en- 
thusiasm. And now, a year later, my business 
is safe and prosperous, and going somewhere! 


“T can truthfully say that this one thing— 
the right kind of shoes—put me over!” 


The little edge, the little push in the crisis, the 
little additional energy at the crucial moment 
—these are the things of which success is 
made. There are ten brilliant men in the world 
to every success! Why? There are ten hard 
workers to every one go-getter! The answer is 
this little extra something. 


Take care of your feet. If they become 
strained, they annoy you, upset your nerves, 
dissipate your energy. The Arch Preserver 
Shoe, with its real ‘‘chassis,’’ has a built-in 
arch bridge that prevents sagging; it has a flat 
inner sole that prevents pinching. It keeps 
your feet vigorous and useful—well groomed, 
too. Made ina range of prices that bring foot 
comfort and style within the reach of all. 


Send for our Check-up Chart and get ac- 
quainted with your feet. It may mean a start 
to success. Use the coupon. 


E. T. WRIGHT & CO., INC. 
Dept. S-34, Rockland, Mass. 
Makers of Men's Fine Shoes since 1876 


i¢ 


TRADE MARK REG US PAT OFFICE 


“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL” 


The genuine Arch Preserver 
Shoe for men is made only by 
E. T. Wright & Company, Inc., 
Rockland, Mass.,—for women 
by The Selby Shoe Co., Ports- 
mouth, Ohio. 


Sold by Leading Dealers 


No. 250 
Cornell 


E. T. Wright & Co., Inc., Dept. S-34, Rockland, Mass. 
Send me the ‘‘Check-up Foot Chart,” and name of nearest dealer. 


Name 
Address 


City. 
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Whether the ships of our Navy lie at rest on 
the Hudson, steam through the Golden Gate 
or plow the ocean in battle formation, 


NICHOLSON Files are aboard—at work. 


From double bottoms to top masts on the 
ships of our fleets, they are doing jobs upon 
whose faithful performance thousands of 
lives may depend. 


These jobs range from filing hatchway comb- 
ings so smoothly that the compartment doors 
will always be water-tight when shut, to 
keeping the wireless in shape. 


NICHOLSON Files are bought by the Navy 
because they are the standard of the World 
for keenness, durability and uniformity. The 
Navy knows that in emergency or everyday 
use, NICHOLSON Files will do their part 


to preserve its “water-tight integrity.” 


hOtSo 
USA. 


{TRADE MARK} 


—a File for Every Purpose 


We have an attractively 
designed booklet—‘‘Files 
and What They Will Do 
for You’’—waiting to be 
mailed you on request. 

NICHOLSON FILE CO. 


PROVIDENCE. R.1., U.S. A. 
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of sale were forged? Come on now, be a 
man. Play the game.” 

The other thief broke in then, saying, 
“By the way, you’ve been getting cash 
from some of your customers lately. Your 
father-in-law paid you in cash, didn’t he? 
And you gave him a bill of sale for an 
amount twice as big as he paid, didn’t you? 
How would that sound in court?” 

They persuaded him not to dissolve the 
partnership, but three months later his 
garage was raided by a joint force of gov- 
ernment agents, insurance inspectors and 
state officers. Every car he had sold was 
seized and he was sent to jail, but the 
thieves were never caught. It is supposed 
ihat they had another confederate in the 
town whose duty it was to flash them word 
of any such annoying occurrence as a raid 
on their fence’s garage. Practically every 
one of those stolen cars had been taken from 
the places their owners had parked them in 
Chicago. 

One of New York’s best known auto- 
mobile thieves was stopped on the street 
soon after he had been released from Sing 
Sing. 

“What are you doing?” asked Lieut. 
Edward Dillon, who is in charge of the 
automobile-squad detectives of the New 
York Police Department. 

“Say, I’m looking for work,” pleaded the 
ex-convict. ‘‘Can’t you give a guy a 
chance?” 

“Sure, I’ll even help you get a job,” said 
Dillon; “but what have you got in this nice 
thin package under your coat?” As he 
spoke he reached quickly with both hands 
and seized the bundle. His partner grabbed 
the man before he could run. Then they 
unwrapped the bundle. It contained four 
sets of yellow-and-black license plates is- 
sued by the state of New York. 


Watching New License Plates 


Only a few states make it at all difficult 
for the automobile thief to provide himself 
with license plates that he can substitute 
for the legitimate ones appended to the 
cars he steals. In New York, for example, 
a thief merely has to ask for license plates, 
present an easily prepared affidavit and 
they are issued to him. He can get plates 
for a supposititious flivver for eight dollars 
and very few questions asked. Those plates 
would serve as an excellent disguise for any 
car he might steal. 

There is so much of this in New York 
that the detectives whose business it is to 
hunt automobile thieves are quick to ob- 
serve the occupants of every car they see 
that bears a high license number, one that 
is clearly of recent issue. 

Two policemen saw such a license plate 
on a car only a few blocks from police head- 
quarters last summer. It was a smartly 
equipped roadster. In it were two dark- 
skinned men and a girl clad in a yellow 
dress. The policemen promptly drove their 
own far-from-smart roadster at an angle 
toward the curbing just ahead of this vehi- 
cle of which they were suspicious. Before 
they could complete their maneuver the 
men had backed, turned and were roaring 
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Sproat Lake, Vancouver Island, British Columbia 


away in second gear. The p\ 
after them through streets |, 
midday traffic. m; | 

Twice the policeman whows 
with driving the little car . 
solid tires fired his pistol. } 
breathed a prayer, for their q 
through an East Side tenemen} 
with humanity—scurrying j 
women and frightened graybi 

Skidding around a corner, 
car crashed into a banana ped} 
filling the air with yellow fj 
curses of its owner. They skj 
the next corner also. They ci 
known, of course, that at thp 
ment a five-year-old boy we{ 
from his parents’ walk-up flat) 
in that block. It is not likeli 
have hesitated if they had kj 
John was thrown, bleeding, i 
and was dead when he was pi 
minute after the chase had Pi 


How to Keep Your 0 


A few blocks more and thp 
distanced. The car was foun: 
later where it had been aband 
thieves themselves have never¢ 
Their unpunished escapade Wj 
thousands of vicious acts tha 
United States yearly in conne 
business of stealing automobis, 

Those whose business it is 
habits of automobile thieves 4 
a great deal that might orem 
by those motorists who do no 
insurance against theft as ar 
These thief catchers have o 
quarry as a naturalist mig) 
habits of house rats. At lea!i 
how to add to the difficulties 
mobile thief. One of them | 
some rules for his friends. T]s 

Do not park your car down 
unless you can have it watch 
ferage losses—spare tires, tool} 
ment—occur while cars ar} 
obscure streets. t 

Go back to your car a few i 
you first park it. As a rule cs 
within a few minutes after tl 
out. ble 

Be religious in the employ! 
locking device on your car. 

If possible, park in a garag 

Equip your home garage vi 
alarm. - | 

Never leave your car ¥ it) 
running. S a 

Remember that the strang| 
offers to watch your car mayé 
for some thief. be 

If you discover someone tap 
your car, call a policeman ors’ 
before accosting him. One of| 
est stalls of thieves trapped in! 
to pretend to be drunk. Buttl: 
thief more than any other cri 
pared to shoot his way out of 
tion. He is as handy with | 
horse thief he has succeeded. 

Finally, and again, lo 
many places as possible. — 


the trade of a department 


cued, and not the necessities, 
sy ds upon the personality of 


j/handled. Customers who 
ri nating sense of values and 
y} are willing to learn the dif- 
74, the real and the spurious 
joy forever, because these 
1 who ultimately give you 


I expect to do this coming 
jeyote my time at first to 
t\2ts for planning furnishings, 
‘chases and installing dec- 
tif have made enough from 


| the interior decorator de- 
e upon the case and the 
ook. Contracts may range 


0} whole house, school build- 
-¢bhouse or suite of offices. 
it| worth while to charge only 
{one hundred dollars or 
| fifty dollars for one room— 
orated—if your client is in 
o/ring you more customers, 
airger amount, even though 
ai thought are given to the 
-erstood, of course, that the 
tl,customer covers only what 
‘yr ideas and plans are worth 
| licther your fee is seven hun- 
y lars or one thousand dollars 
r/om two to five thousand for 
li), the materials used for the 
in are always purchased by 
r\' under her supervision. It 
‘ijossible for the client to buy 
ol ale dealers. The importers, 
n(lepartment stores handling 
esell their stock only to ac- 
decorators who are known 
. /he decorator thus receives 
is, which vary from 10 to 
arent, the last-named rate in 
hiagh the difference between 
e/ice at which she purchases 
a 
l¢ to charge her clients, who 
alr to be relieved of all re- 
a matter of-selection once 
dided upon the plans and 


s. Even people well informed 
J 


, 1 find, are quite ignorant 
‘se matters and would fre- 
teharged if they did not 
to represent them. 
€ipment upon entering this 
' yn specialized knowledge. 
e12 your apprenticeship you 
b, surely, begin to build up 
li\tele. A few weeks ago a 
i) the department and asked 
| desk of the period of the 
li They strolled about ask- 
humorously patronizing 
volubly about objets 
g no recognition of 
n Phyfe had borrowed 
ey were interested in 
ttention to a piece in 
Philadelphia cabinet- 


I finally 
ig them some French 


ared not protest, the 
2 at the desk his wife 
1 sharply rapping the 
arked, “‘ Well, my dear, 
int it’s all right I sup- 
ie that Louis’ legs must 
too thin for beauty.” 
aed a year ago I would 
intry with an icy stare 
- I know better now. 
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(Continued from Page 36) 


As he looked for approval of his witti- 
cism, I remarked jokingly, “It’s fortunate, 
indeed, that designs are not copied from 
human silhouettes.” 

“That’s right,” he replied solemnly with- 
out a tremor ofasmile. ‘I prefer the animal 
designs myself,” pointing to a massive 
Windsor secretary; ‘‘solid feet, y’know, and 
all that; something substantial!” 

These people are now among my regular 
customers. Mrs. M confided in me later 
that I was the first salesperson in this line 
they had ever met who had not tried to 
sell them something they did not want or 
talk art to them, as she expressed it. I am 
to “do over”’ the guest wing of their coun- 
try home, six bedrooms and five bathrooms. 
My fee will be five hundred dollars. Of this 
I pay one hundred dollars for a clerical 
assistant, who will save my time and steps. 
The commissions will be considerable. 

I had not been in the department long 
before I began to realize that while I was 
learning to recognize types at a glance— 
Hepplewhite, Sheraton, and so on—and 
could talk intelligently about a William- 
and-Mary highboy, what I needed was a 
more substantial knowledge of the funda- 
mentals of decoration, also instruction in 
the basic principles of art. I needed to be 
trained in the conception of the ensemble, a 
whole room or an entire building, properly 
balanced as to measurement, color, and so 
on. The longer I study the more I realize 
that good taste must be supplemented by 
technical knowledge and training, and that 
lacking this I might remain five years in the 
store before I would be competent to exe- 
cute a large order. 

It was out of the question, as I have said, 
for me to attend either day or evening 
classes in the art centers. So I decided to 
take the correspondence course, which has 
been of such practical value to me that I 
am now equipped to handle, independ- 
ently, fairly large contracts. Some of the 
courses investigated lacked expert direc- 
tion or were too limited in scope, others too 
expensive. The course I have just com- 
pleted cost me only one hundred dollars, 
which I paid in installments. It covers the 
field from the fixed background—walls, 
windows, ceilings, floors, lighting, color and 
color schhemes—to furniture and furnishings 
and historical backgrounds. The twenty- 
four lessons cover a year’s work. There are 
lessons on American adaptations, choosing, 
framing and hanging pictures, decorative 
textiles and principles of combinations. 
In the final lessons practical business meth- 
ods are studied—how to secure business, 
make estimates, and so on. The question of 
fees and commissions is also taken up. 

The antique dealer or specialist in furni- 
ture may make a success without much 
supplementary study, and work out her 
own plans. This is not true of the well- 
equipped interior decorator, especially one 
who is constantly seeking to widen her field. 


Short-Length Smith 


OHN SMITH—not his actual name, of 

course—started in business without a 
dollar of capital; his schooling was innocent 
of fractions, grammar or geography. He is. 
now the active head of two incorporated 
companies which own and operate more 
than fifty retail lumberyards capitalized at 
more than $2,000,000. Probably no other 
retail lumber merchant in America is more 
widely known because, in making his own 
way in this most fiercely competitive line of 
retail trade, he contributed a fundamental 
idea of consumer economy which has saved 
annually many millions of feet of choice 
lumber from the scrap burner. 

Quite as important as his big waste- 
saving achievement itself is the manner in 
which it was started. He decided that he 
must put himself in the place of his con- 
sumer customers and find for them some 
substantial advantage, and that if he suc- 
ceeded in doing this they would reward 


him with their trade. This principle ap- 
pears very obvious, but the fact remains 
that it is far from being overworked. There 
are many lines of business effort in which 
it could be applied to a far greater extent 
than is now realized: In fact it would be 
difficult to find a business which cannot 
benefit by John Smith’s experience. 

As a boy of about ten he went into the 
Minnesota wilderness and helped get out 
timber for the mills and ties and cordwood 
for the railroad. 

Young Smith was elected county clerk 
and made the legal documents his text- 
books. He was determined to make some- 
thing of himself. After his official term 
expired he sold life insurance—an unbe- 
lievable amount of it. Then a local lumber- 
yard owner came to him and said: 

“John, you and your brother know 
lumber from start to finish. I want to get 
out. Any man who can sell life insurance 
can beat me selling lumber. Give me your 
joint note, with your father’s indorsement, 
and the yard is yours on easy payments.” 

Retail lumber sales are made almost 
wholly on a price basis. The dealer with 
the lowest bid usually gets the bill. A 
difference of only ten dollars often deter- 
mines which yard makes the sale. 

Right here was the rub with the Smith 
boys: They were forced to compete with 
a sawmill. They must operate at lower 
costs or buy lumber cheaper than their 
competitor could manufacture it, otherwise 
he would get the business. 

From the start John Smith began a de- 
termined hunt for some advantage which 
he could offer to his customers which his 
competitors were not in position to offer. 

Finally he struck pay dirt—in the scrap 
pile of a big mill—a mountain of short 
pieces of fine fir flooring. 

“Tt’s a shame to throw stuff like that 
into the burner,” remarked the mill man- 
ager as they were passing. “‘But there’s no 
sale for it.’ 

John bought it for much less than half 
the price for standard-length flooring of 
inferior quality. The carload contained no 
pieces shorter than six feet or longer than 
ten feet. Today many millions of feet of 
flooring seven inches to twenty-two inches 
are being sold. 

John Smith did not then dream that he 
had started a revolution in the retail lum- 
ber trade of this country. He modestly 
reminded himself that the proof of his 
venture would be in selling the short 
lengths to customers who could be brought 
to break away from the standard-length 
tradition. Just after the car was unloaded, 
a man from a distant township brought in 
a bill of lumber for a new house and asked 
to have it figured. s 

“T’ll confess,” says John, ‘‘that I real- 
ized I was facing the acid test of my experi- 
ment. Evidently the man had secured my 
competitor’s figures first, for he remarked 
that mine were satisfactory, but he wished 
to see the lumber itself. Handing him a 
piece of the fir flooring, I asked him how he 
liked it. ‘Beautiful stuff!’ he exclaimed. 
‘I wish I could afford it.’ 

“When I told him that I was going to 
give him the fir instead of pine, he was 
astonished and delighted. I showed him 
the flooring in the pile and he made no 
comment on the short-length feature. 

“The flooring which he hauled away 
would wear twice as long as standard- 
length pine and cost him much less. He 
was proud of his handsome fir floors and 
took pride in showing them to his neigh- 
bors and friends—with the result that they 
brought me their trade. 

“This experience put a lot of courage 
into me in pushing the short-length idea to 
the limit. I went after short lengths in 
siding and ceiling stock and other kinds of 
lumber. It was the same story repeated— 
increased trade and satisfied customers. 
Very soon our yard was drawing trade from 
localities forty miles away. The short 
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lengths enabled us to expand our trade 
territory to double that drawn upon by 
the man who sold us the yard.” 

Shortly after John Smith began pushing 
his ‘search for bargains in short lengths a 
mill man from the Pacific Coast came down 
to Minneapolis to sell a large quantity of 
short-length cedar drop siding and ceiling 
stuff. No dealer wanted it. Everywhere 
he received the answer: ‘‘ Your only hope 
is with ‘Short-Length’ Smith.”” The name 
stuck! Last year his sales of flooring alone, 
under twenty-four inches in _ length, 
amounted to about 500,000 feet. 

Reduced to its least common denomina- 
tor, John Smith’s idea was that of saving 
money to the consumer by breaking down 
a wasteful but stubborn trade tradition. 
Deep-rooted trade traditions of this sort 
have cost and are costing the consumers of 
this country a vast amount of money, and 
those who have the vision and the courage 
to break them down to the advantage of 
the consumer will reap a rich reward. 
“Study the consumer’s advantage” may 
sound like a trite and hackneyed slogan, but 
in actual practice it often brings rich and 
surprising results. —FoRREST CRISSEY. 


Staying On After Getting On 


FTER years of long hours of day and 
night labor, a country physician accu- 
mulates a surplus of $50,000. He invests 
and loses his savings in oil fields in Mexico 
at the age of sixty-three. 

A hardware merchant observes the rigid 
rules of industry and thrift, and $40,000 is 
laid away as a measure of his success. All 
of it has come through the patient toil of 
the hand and the brain. At the age of 
sixty-one he invests and loses all in a rock- 
asphalt proposition in a distant state. 

An insurance man accepts at its face 

value the statement that the law of aver- 
ages will work in his favor if he will but see 
a reasonable number of prospects each day. 
A strenuous life was rewarded with $70,000 
on the right side of the bank’s ledger. He 
bought a coal mine. Within two years 
there was nothing left at the age of fifty- 
nine. / 
A farmer and stockman, who knew the 
meaning of a sixteen-hour day for years, 
retired with $60,000. A fake horse race 
and wire-tapping scheme took its toll of 
$55,000 from him at the age of sixty-five. 

Why? 

I put the question to Dr. Chas. C. 
Chapin, who has spent much time in study- 
ing defective mentality in the state institu- 
tions of Illinois. 

He replied, ‘‘ The ability to stay on after 
getting on is often lost through the very 
things that have built the so-called success. 
For the moment I am disregarding the in- 
herited defective mentality or defective 
mentality caused by the sowing of wild 
oats. It is well enough known that they 
take a fearful toll. 

“But I am talking about those long 
hours of concentrated physical and mental 
labor without relaxation—that relentless 
mental attitude often found in the pursuit 
of wealth—the flagrant disregard of the 
laws of health—overindulgence in rich 
foods afforded by the success secured—all 
piling a load on the arterial system that it 
cannot hope to withstand always. The 
walls thicken and harden. Less blood can 
be carried and consequently less nourish- 
ment. The brain is among those vital 
organs penalized. There follows a weaken- 
ing of those faculties of the mind we know 
as common sense—good judgment and will 
power. Often there is a reversion to the 
mentality of a boy twelve years old. The 
break shows when an unusual strain is 


thrown on, and then you read of such inci- 


dents as you mention. 

“What shall it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world and lose his capacity to 
enjoy it, or his ability to keep it?”’ 

—Jas. A. WORSHAM. 
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‘The Newest 
Achievements ° 

of PO 
The Crowning Accomplishment li 
a Career of Radio Leadership — 


If you have waited for a very low priced radio that gave 
you all the volume, all the purity of tone, all the selectivity 
and sensitivity of the costliest set you ever heard— 


—visit the nearest Crosley dealer and see the four new in- 
struments that constitute the latest and greatest radio 
achievement of Powel Crosley, Jr. ! 


Here, at prices so low as to be literally revolutionary, are 
three 5-tube sets and one 4-tube set—entirely new in prin- 
ciple, design, circuit, and appearance—entirely unique in 
the results they give on distant and local stations—entirely 
unprecedented in the value they now introduce. 


Emphasizing the amazing performance and value of two of 
these sets is the Crescendon, a new and exclusive Crosley 
feature—an extra volume control by which average in- 
coming signals can be built up until the music booms through- 
out the house, if desired. For the first time now, this basic 
principle of extra volume control is offered on low priced 4 
and 5-tube tuned radio frequency radio sets, its use having 
heretofore been restricted to one set costing several times as 
much as the new Crosley on which it is introduced. 


An examination of the new Crosley sets—and a comparison 
of results with any radio on the market—will clearly reveal 
why their announcement is destined to be regarded as the 
outstanding radio triumph of Powel Crosley, Jr. Radio, 
with all its romance, knows no more magic name than 
Crosley—simply and solely because Crosley engineering, 
manufacturing, and distribution genius has pioneered the 
advancement of radio to its present place in American life. 


Crosley manufactures radio receiving sets which are licensed under Armstrong Les 
Patent No. 1,113,149, or under patent applications of Radio Frequency Laboratories, Inc. 


y 
Industrialist—Pion, 


{ 
- | 
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) 


Powel Crosley, Jr., was the first to offer radio parts at) 
prices that enabled millions to build their own sets; first to | 
market a complete crystal set below $25; first to offer sets | 
using tuned radio frequency amplification and first to com- 
bine it with regeneration and the reflex principle; first to} 
erect and operate a remotely controlled super-power broad- | 


casting station. 


Then came the now famous Crosley Musicone ($14.75) —an 
instrument reproducing the entire range of the human voice | 
and music—which, in its first year, became the largest selling | 
loud speaker in the world and which today is replacing other 
types of speakers with a rapidity that is determined solely | 
by the production capacity of one of the largest radio plants | 
in the world. | 


As a direct result of this unflagging leadership in radio, there 
are more Crosley sets in use today than any other make. | 
This fact stands first as a tribute to Crosley quality and | 
value. But it also lends emphasis to the unqualified state-| 
ment that the new Crosleys offer a measure of performance | 
and appearance never before available at anywhere near 
the price! 


4 
Crosley dealers everywhere are demonstrating the new 
Crosley sets. We invite you to visit the nearest one. We 
urge you to go anticipating more than the unusual that the | 
public has come to expect when viewing Crosley achieve-| 
ments of this nature. We ask you emphatically and) 
directly to look for the most startling revelation in radio’ 
ever announced in the entire history of the industry—and we 
predict that your expectations will be more than satisfied!) 


West of the Rocky Mountains all prices as published are 10% higher. 


THE -CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION, CINGIN NA Va | 


Owning and operating WLW first remote control 
super-power broadcasting station in America. 
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all possible positions to determine varia- 
tions in friction at the jeweled points. In 
adjusting for isochronism the tester takes 
account of the fact that the balance wheel 
runs through a larger are when the main- 
spring is fully wound. To make the watch 
run regularly, despite the tension of the 
mainspring, certain changes are made in the 
hairspring which causes the balance wheel 
to have a regular rate of vibration. 

One further principle that determines the 
buying of a watch is its rate of accuracy. 
Every watch varies a little and, generally 
speaking again, the more expensive the 
watch the more accurate it is likely to be if 
the watch is not abused. Railroads permit 
a variation of thirty seconds a week in the 
watches of their engineers and conductors. 
Jewelers who say, when they sell a watch, 
that it will not lose or gain time at all know 
little about watches. 


A Timepiece Within a Coin 


Professor Willis I. Milham, of Williams 
College, an astronomer, has worked out a 
theory that a seven-jeweled watch over a 
period of two months ought not to vary 
more than twenty seconds a day. A 
seventeen-jeweled watch, adjusted to tem- 
perature, three positions and isochronism, 
should not vary more than three seconds a 
day. The finest watches, with twenty-one 
or twenty-three jewels, should not vary 
more than one second a day. 

Such watches must be given ordinary 
care, and the estimates are made for 
watches in everyday use. It may be possi- 
ble to get to a closer degree of accuracy un- 
der laboratory conditions, such as prevail in 
observatories and the Bureau of Standards, 
but the average man is not especially inter- 
ested in that phase. 

The great range of prices for high-grade 
watches—from $50 to $1500 for a plain case 
without gems, to $5000 or more for one 
with a jewel-studded case—makes the se- 
lection of a gentleman’s watch an easy task. 
In ladies’ watches there is virtually no limit 
to the cost, depending upon the number and 
quality of jewels used for ornamentation on 
the case. 

In ordinary trade I have seen ladies’ 
watches cost as high as $10,000. The finest 
specimen sold in recent years in this coun- 


* try was priced at $15,000. It was a ladies’ 


wrist watch, made of platinum and onyx, 
encrusted with jewels, with a slice of dia- 
mond for a crystal. A still more expensive 
watch, exhibited last year, was valued by 
the owner at $20,000. The case was made 
from an Austrian gold coin struck to com- 
memorate Franz Joseph’s fiftieth anniver- 
sary. The coin was split in two and an 
extraordinarily thin movement inserted. 

When I started to sell watches and clocks 
the favorite watch with our customers was 
a huge affair; size eighteen, it was called. 
English watches, now a rarity in the mar- 
ket, were our chief stock, and I still re- 
member the joy I had when I sold some 
particularly fine example by Frodsham or 
Tobias Johnson. American and Swiss 
watches soon began to make a bid for pop- 
ular favor in our city, and today our sales 
are confined to them alone. 

Since I have been a watch salesman the 
most startling change has been in the size 
and shape of the case. Other improve- 
ments have been made, such as the uni- 
versal substitution of the stem-wind for the 
old key-wind watches, then later the addi- 
tion of stem setting for the hands to replace 
the old lever, refinements in regulation of 
watches, the use of removable jewels in 
ready-made settings, the introduction of 
the friction balance staff and the employ- 
ment of safety barrels to inclose the main- 
spring, so that if it breaks suddenly no 
damage shall be done to the rest of the 
movement. But the greatest improvement 
has been made in the outward form of the 
timepiece and in the introduction of wrist 
watches for both men and women. 


PACING FATHER TIME 


The large eighteen size watch soon gave 
place to the size sixteen, and now the most 
desired size is that known as number 
twelve. Those numbers stand for the thir- 
tieths of an inch by which the movement 
diameter exceeds 1 5-30 inches. For ex- 
ample, the twelve size is 1 17-30 inches, 
the sixteen size is 1 21-30 inches and the 
eighteen size is 1 23-30. When a watch- 
movement diameter is 1 5-30, the size is 
commonly called O size, which was the 
usual size for a ladies’ watch. They now 
prefer even smaller sizes. 

In addition, the cases have been made 
thinner as well, until we have watches that 
are almost waferlike and weighing from 
twenty-five to forty pennyweight or less, 
as contrasted with one formidable speci- 
men I saw that weighed 285 pennyweight. 

Shapes of watches, too, allow for a wide 
personal choice, for besides the round watch 
we have the square, cushion, octagon, 
decagon, pentagon, tonneau, tulip, pansy 
and rococo. Some of these are unusual, but 
they scarcely compare with the famous 
death’s-head watches that Mary, Queen of 
Scots, owned, or the countless varieties of 
beetles, crosses, coffins, birds, and the like, 
that ancient worthies carried when watches 
were new in the world—and frightfully 
expensive. 

The first wrist watch was worn by Queen 
Elizabeth, who on New Year’s Day, 1572, 
received as a gift from the Ear! of Leices- 
ter a ruby-and-diamond-studded bracelet 
watch. In the days of Beau Brummell and 
other dandies, men wore the same kind of 
timepiece. It was not until 1905 that the 
fashion was revived in this country for 
women, and not until 1908 for men. The 
European war gave a stimulus to the wear- 
ing of wrist watches by both men and 
women, although the fashion fell into dis- 
favor, so far as men were concerned, im- 
mediately after the war. In the past two 
years, however, there has been a revival of 
the masculine wrist watch, and sales today 
are excellent. Despite popular misconcep- 
tion, the timekeeping qualities of a wrist 
watch are quite as good as those of a pocket 
watch of the same price, provided that 
reasonable care is exercised. 


No Excuse for Lateness Now 


People living now can remember as chil- 
dren how time would vary from one town 
to another and even from one section of a 
city to another. In New London, Connecti- 
cut, for instance, three kinds of time pre- 
vailed, and other cities, particularly in the 
Middle West, went through the same dis- 
tracting experience. Railroads used as 
many as seventy different standard times. 
Three years after I started as a salesman 
two railroad trains met in a head-on colli- 
sion in Ohio. Investigation showed that 
the watches of the two engineers differed by 
four minutes. Webb C. Ball, a jeweler who 
had been called as witness, worked out a 
plan for watch inspection for railroad em- 
ployes and that plan is now in use on virtu- 
ally every railroad in the United States. 

The railroads then helped to make time 
more uniform in this country. The work of 
the Naval Observatory at Washington in 
coéperation with the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company was another aid, and now 
in the past few years the growth of the radio 
from a scientific toy to a means of general 
education and entertainment:has contrib- 
uted to the synchronization of the nation 
within its various time belts. Radio com- 
munication has also made it feasible for 
ships to follow standard-time. zones at sea 
in the same way as standard-time zones are 
followed on land. 

Time signals are sent out twice a day, at 
noon and ten P.M., from the high-power 


radio stations of the United States Navy; |: 


theinformation being furnished bythe Naval 
Observatory in Washington and a similar 
observatory at Mare Island, California. 
These signals are picked up, practically 
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SIX COMPLETE 
MOTOR DRIVEN TOOLS 
apse SPEED WAY SHOP is a compact and 


powerful group of motor driven tools and 
equipment which operates wherever you have a 
light socket. With Speed Way Shop you saw, 
turn, grind, buff, clean and drill. The things you 
can do are endless. 

Nothing will bring greater joy to the mechanic 
or tool lover, to all “boys under 90” who like to 
make things, than this Speed Way Shop. 
Motor Driven—Saw, Lathe, Grinder, 

Buffer, Cleaner, Drill 
Attaches to any lamp socket. All packed under 
pressed steel case (not shown above) with lathe 
bolted to platform. 
. Lathe Bed 9. Gouge Chisel 


17. 4-in. Wire Brush 


1 

2. Tool Rest 10. Universal Wrench 18. Tool Case 

3. Tail Stock 11. Base 25 in. x 6 in. 19. Drill Handle 

4. Centers 12. Saw Table 20. Drill Bits 

5. Chuck 13. 5-in. Circular Saw A Nut and Washer 
6, Spur Center 14. 2-in. Wheel . Steel Cover 

7 

8 


. Face Plate 
. Parting Tool 


15. Arbor and Flanges a The Well Known 
16, Cloth Buffer Speed Way Motor 
Only $10 Down—Easy Payments 
Five minutesafterreceipt you can have thechips flying. 
Pay as youenjoyit. Usethe.Shop for pleasure or profit. 
Write Today For Full Information 
Every toolin the “Shop” ishigh grade, forregularwork. 
A money maker for the small job man. Write today. 


Electro Magnetic Tool Co. 
Department 12 
1828 S. 52nd Ave., Cicero, Illinois 
(Adjoining Chicago) 


Too Old—Too Busy— 
Too Inexperienced 
To Earn 
MORE MONEY? 


This coupon 


Proot? will bring it. 


Clip and Mail 
Box 1624 ©/o SATURDAY EVENING POST 
248 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
How may I earn more money? 


Name__ 
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High grade, clear white bond paper 
—unusually smooth w riting sur- 


opes to mate h. Has that crisp, 
crackly ‘‘feel'’ that identifies 
it to everyone as superior 
quality stationery. 


Name and Address Printed Free 
on every sheet and envelope in 
rich dark blue, up to 4 lines. Type 
is Plate Gothic, designed espe- 
cially for clearness and good taste. Makes a 
personal stationery you will be delighted to use. An ideal gift with 
your friend’s name. Attractive 3 letter monogram if preferred. 

Just send $1.00 (west*of Denver and outside U. S., $1.10) and this gen- 
erous supply of stationery will come by return mail, postage prepaid. 
Securely packed in a sturdy blue box. Please write or print clearly. 
Prompt service and satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded, 


National Stationery Co., 2472 Lincoln Highway, Batavia, Illinois 
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SELF-LIGHTING 


RADIANT GAS HEATERS 


When It’s Zero 


HETHER it be a small bathroom or a 

large living room that is cold, a radiant 
Welsbach gives immediately a delicious 
warmth, a glowing, cheery warmth—Welsbach 
special heat—that makes you comfortably at 
peace with the world. 


Day or night, whenever more heat is needed, 
you simply turn the self-lighter key and at 
once you have heat. Mothers of babies and 
young children especially value the quick, 
dependable, economical warmth a Welsbach 
provides. 


You will enjoy this comfortable heat for years 
to come if you select a Welsbach Heater at 
your dealer’s today. 


WELSBACH COMPANY 


Member American Gas Association 


GLOUCESTER, N. J. 


Nine exclusive features are nine 
reasons for the exceptional efficiency 
and service of Welsbach Radiant 
Heaters—nine reasons why you should 
insist upon the Welsbach name if 
you want the most radiant heat for 
the least money. The self-lighter 


is ore tM 815 to 895 


features. (East of Mississippi) 


Write for 
Folder 


illustrating 
and descri 
ing ten beau- 
tiful models 
of Welsbach 
Heaters. 
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instantaneously, by various commercial 
broadcasting stations with a wave length 
suitable for the ordinary receiving set. 

At five minutes before the hour, either 
twelve o’clock or ten o’clock, the sending 
stations begin to transmit a series of dots 
at the beginning of each second of time. 
The twenty-ninth second is omitted in each 
minute and the last five seconds are likewise 
omitted in each minute so that the signal 
counter may make preliminary observa- 
tions before the closing signal. At the close 
of the final minute the last ten seconds are 
omitted. At the exact hour a long dash is 
transmitted. The beginning of that dash 
marks the hour. 

I have said nothing so far about unusual 
watches, such as the repeating watches that 
you and I have read about in the Sherlock 
Holmes detective stories and elsewhere. I 
am reminded of those by a woman who 
bought such a watch from me the other day 
to give to a blind friend. 

These watches are of various types, and 
grow in complexity, as they are intended to 
strike the hour, the quarter hour or the 


| minute. By pressing a small lever on the 


case the owner of such a watch can hear 
first the hour, struck on a small gong, and 
then the quarter or the minute on a second 
gong. The watches are complicated and 
expensive, but greatly sought after by the 
man of means. 

Stop watches that will record durations 
of time to within the tenth of a second, cal- 
endar watches to show the day of the 
month or the phase of the moon, and astro- 
nomical watches to indicate the heavens at 
various seasons, as well as watches intended 
for fine motor cars, all have some demand 
by those who desire the unique, even though 
the cost may come high. 


Gifts and Give-Aways 


Watches have played parts in the lives 
of many great men. Napoleon, after the 
Battle of Marengo, gave his general, Murat, 
a magnificently wrought watch with the 
Bonaparte likeness on the outside case and 
the rim set with pearls. Sir Walter Scott 
carried a plain substantial gold timepiece 
made in Edinburgh. Both watches are in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York as part of the world-famous Morgan 
collection. 

Probably the smallest watch in the world, 
although that distinction is disputed by a 
timepiece owned by the Sultan of Morocco, 
is in the same museum as part of the Stern- 
berger collection. It is no larger than a 
peppercorn, and it is set in a finely etched 
gold pen. Another curiosity near by is a 
watch, snuffbox and music box combined, 
all superbly enameled, and scarcely larger 
than a man’s thumb. In the Hearn collec- 
tion in the Metropolitan is an enameled 
butterfly watch with the dial set in the in- 
sect’s body. The enameling is an exquisite 
blue and the gewgaw was intended, per- 
haps, for some blue-eyed beauty of an age 
long gone. 

Standing in the presence of such marvels 
he must be a clod indeed not to have the 
imagination stirred. What was in the mind 
of Napoleon when he gave the watch to his 
subordinate? Was it a hint that Murat 
must give his whole time to the man who 
was pictured on the case? I like to specu- 
late on that thought and wonder why he 
did not give him a sword, a ring or some 
other keepsake. Perhaps it was to remind 
Murat to be on time always. 

It reminds me of another great general, 
Washington, who chided his secretary for 
tardiness after the secretary had complained 
that his watch was slow. 

“Then you must get another watch or I 
another secretary,’”’ said Washington. 

Numbers placed by the manufacturer on 
the movement or inside the case have 
solved many mysteries, not only in the 
history of crime but in noncriminal matters 
as well. Some years ago this section was 
stirred up by the murder of a jeweler. He 
had been robbed and beaten to death. Po- 
licemen and the jewelers’ protective asso- 
ciation searched the entire country for the 
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watches. ; 
Fifteen years passed. The. 
veloped rapidly. From aceoy; 
pieced together at the trial 
that a man hopped off a trai) 
where the murder had ocew; 
fore. He walked to a place j 
outside the town and unde 
lonely spot he dug up sever; 
cluding a watch. He tookit ‘, 
a near-by city. 
That jeweler, who happer| 
son of the man who was | 
down the numbers of the ; 
repair book and thereupon 
covery. The numbers were} 
father’s watch. The stranger’ 
tried and convicted of murdi 
serving a life sentence. 


The Last Reso 


Even distance proves no t} 
cation through watch numbs 
tive friend of mine discové 
watch in a New York pawn 
been stolen in San Francis«| 
before. Two sleeping-car po 
in Chicago as their trains stoi 
in the train shed, were the cj 
the transaction and the wat 
found its way to New York. | 

Incidentally, did it ever 
how often a watch, stopped bi 
of two trains or two motor } 
nitely established the exact 
accident? The exact time is 
legal value, as in a will cas) 
lawyer’s experience will shoy 

Speaking of pawnshops, 


pledge his watch. Not long: 
timepiece that Washington ( 
friend bobbed up in a pawni! 
York City between 3000 and| 
are pawned every day and ir) 
also the watch is the chief 1 
money-lending profession. 

Although their operations 
fected the high-class jewelry’ 


scheme, within the law, to ( 
brokers. 


Germany, these men have) 
imitation platinum closely 1 
genuine metal. Aluminum, | 
nickel are the chief ingrediei} 
alloy, which withstands th 
test used by every pawnbro) 
tation will not pass the sec} 
aqua regia, but the thieves || 
cessful because they know { 
pawnbrokers use the secor 
they are unduly suspicious. — 

Watchcases resembling | 
made of the cheap alloy. Wi 
round-particled sand that ¢ 
Barnegat a beautiful d 
finish,’’ because it is like theé 
from time immemorial }; 
on silver, is imparted. 
case is stamped “‘plat.” 
able opera-model watch th 
worth from forty to fifty 
of genuine platinum the 

Wearing well-tailored | 
who does the active w 
pawnbroker, apologet 


twenty-five dollars as a p 
pawnbroker makes a quit 
guesses the pledgor wil 
watch. The broker suggé 
a sum seemingly far bi 
value of the watch, buts 
agood interest return. TI 
ful and he disappears for 
Those fine old English t 
are being used by thi 
way. Those watches 
devices much sought ait 
Thieves remove them, it 
pensive flat ware, concea 
(Continued on 
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them with raw potatoes, and 
whole piece as a bit of rare and 
gver. 

| business does not make up a 
the total business done by this 
t| is nevertheless important and 


jks have long been a hobby 
-leause I believe there is no 
eiiat challenges our admiration 
k's the imagination so much as 
specially if it is an antique. In 
ine I have a clock that is 165 
jjaade in Narberth, Wales, by 
rin. My wife’s mother had it in 
>| London, and some years ago 
jfo us with the wish that it be 
1 to our daughter. It has been 
n amily 145 years. 

observations that I made con- 
heare of watches apply to the 
ic‘s. Some people do not know 
4; a clock, for we often receive 
ii their owners say will not run 
ve find simply need winding. 
4, give the winding key two or 
and expect the clock to run 
hours. A clock should be 
| st eight or nine times, or until 


eid to cover workmanship and 
lt we have found customers 
tempted to have their clocks 
uler that guaranty when the 
t\lropped or otherwise abused. 
|| we have found persons who 
2, w-priced clock, run it five or 
a1 then send it in for repairs, in- 
wing it on the scrap heap and 
7 one. 

g/5 clock in the world, consider- 
neasurement, is on top of the 
ry in Jersey City. The heavi- 
iin the Metropolitan Building 
v York, one of the most beau- 
is of tower clocks in the world. 
a clock of the pendulum type 
eive buyer should remember 
gisuch a clock is an excellent 
rt is useless in a place that is 
. bration. Clocks of this type 
: sed in the top of such lofty 
athe Woolworth Building, or 
i ES 
r tions that attach to watches 
» ere is literally no end. Every- 
h favorite story of a timepiece 
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that stopped when some member of the 
family died. Somewhat akin to that is the 
myth that the painted clocks in front of 
jewelry stores always point to the exact time 
that Lincoln was shot or the time that he 
died. 

Another superstition deals with the turn- 
ing back of the hands on a watch or a 
clock. Disaster is supposed to follow that 
action, although, as a matter of fact, no 
harm will follow, not even to the watch or 
clock in most instances. The exception, 
however, is the striking watch or clock. 


Life Extension for Father Time 


Incidentally, while speaking of the hands 
of a watch, I am frequently asked how it is 
possible to adjust the second hand to make 
it conform with the minute hand. The 
answer is “‘don’t!”’ Such adjustment 
should be made by a watchmaker. He 
uses a camel’s-hair brush to stop the bal- 
ance wheel and then adjusts the minute 
hand to the second hand. It is a task that 
requires the steady, trained hand of the 
skillful watch expert. 

Timepieces have claimed the study 
hours—many, many of them—of some of 
the world’s brightest inventive geniuses. 
From the days of James Watt down to the 
present day of Henry Ford, inventors often 
have started as watchmakers. Mr. Ford, 
before he turned his attention to the ubiq- 
uitous vehicle that may be seen on every 
road from here to Singapore, constructed a 
watch with two dials, one to show railroad 
time and the other local time. He became 
so interested in the craft that he seriously 
contemplated the manufacture of watches 
by quantity production at a cost of thirty 
cents a watch. 

The point I want to make is this: That 
a mechanism so complex as to engage the 
mental activity of mechanical geniuses 
should be treated with respect by those of 
us who know little about machinery. I have 
a friend of mine, a real-estate broker, who 
drives me almost to nervous prostration by 
swinging his watch from the end of his 
chain, like an athlete warming up for the 
hammer throw. He paid more than $500 
for that watch, but he treats it worse than 
he might have treated a toy that cost but 
a few cents. 

Millions of dollars are spent every year to 
answer that ever-recurring question, ‘‘ What 
time is it?” But millions are wasted by 
thoughtless people who should take a mo- 
ment off to think about the wonderful 
mechanism they carry in their pockets or 
on their wrists. If such men and women 
would follow the advice of their jeweler as 
they follow the advice of their physician 
they would save their watches as they save 
their bodies. Life extension is possible for 
both. 
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ON RUNNING WATER 


200 gallons per hour ca- 
pacity pump, 60-cycle 
motor, 35-gallon galvan- 
ized tank, 


complete $ 123.00 


120 gallons per hour ca- 
pacity pump, 60-cycle 
motor, 8-gallon galvan- 


ized tank, 
complete $84.75 
Above prices are cash, 
f. o. b. factory. Also lar- 
ger sizes, for engine or 
electric drive, corre- 
spondingly low priced. 


for those whose homes are 
beyond the water main 


OUexpect, ofcourse, to haverunningwater, 

even though the water main does not reach 
your home. This book is to help you. It tells 
how easily you can have water under pressure 
—how you can have a modern kitchen sink— 
modern bathroom—modern laundry tubs— 
with shining faucets and all. It answers all the 
common questions about what is needed to in- 
stall the Fairbanks-Morse Home Water Plant 
—now used in thousands of homes. There is no 
cost—no obligation. We give you the book ab- 
solutely free. Merely send the coupon with 
name and address. 


Lower Cost Water Service 


Remember that a Fairbanks-Morse Home Water 
Plant is built by experts. We have installed 
hundreds of municipal water systems in cities 
and towns of all sizes. We have built quality 
pumps of all kinds for many years. The Fair- 
banks-Morse Home Water Plant is correctly 
designed, finely built and proved in service. It 
is simple, easily installed, noiseless, automatic, 
self-oiling and trouble-proof. There are sizes for 
all needs from 120 gal. per hour to 5000 gal. per 
hour capacity. Among them is an outfit that is 
just what you need. Each and every one is 
built to give the most dependable service at 
the lowest cost. 

Just send the coupon. Get the 32-page free 
book. Read all the vitally interesting facts it 
contains—things you ought to know before 
buying a water plant. Write name and address 
plainly, please. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
Manufacturers Chicago, U.S. A. 
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FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


HOME WATER PLANTS 


Fairbanks-Morse 
Products 
“Every line 
a leader’’ 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Dept. L-2-A 
900 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 

Please send copy of your 32-page Home Water Plant 
book at once. 


Addresses, Weds on... ecw. 
My source of water supply is: 


O Lake © Spring O Stream [© Deep Well 


O Shallow Well © Cistern 
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An amazingly small piano 
Astonishingly low in price 


O wonder there is such 

a sweeping demand 
for this astonishing little 
Studio Piano! Its small size 
and remarkably low price 
have put pianos in thou- 
sands of homes that could 
not have them before. And, 
in addition, music lovers 
have found it the perfect 
instrument for practice and 
pleasure in studios or apart- 
ments of restricted space. 


It stands but 3 feet 8 inches 
high—this beau- 
tiful little Studio 
Piano. And yet 
Wurlitzer’ has 
omitted nothing 
ii 1tSa.cons truce. 


Hh 


k 


there—rich and sonorous 
low notes, clear bell-like 
middle and upper tones. 
And the case 1s a master- 
piece of design and artis- 
tic woodworking. 


See it at the dealer’s and 
you will be fascinated by its 
compact, graceful beauty. 
Run your fingers over the 
keys and you will be de- 
lighted with its superb, 
mellow tone. Learn the 
price and you'll know 
that, at last, your 
dream of own- 
ing a piano can 
now be realized. 


Prices, $295 and 
up. Studio Play- 
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SCIENCE AND EVERYDAY 


(Continued from Page 15) 


geophone permits ordinary conversation to 
be clearly heard through a fifty-foot coal 
pillar. These instruments are used in res- 
cuing miners, in establishing the positions 
of approaching tunnel headings, in deter- 
mining the drift of drill holes and in locat- 
ing leaks in water pipe and compressed air 
lines. A new electric microphone is so sen- 
sitive to sound that one can hear a worm 
chewing at the interior of an eight-inch 
apple. Fruit growers may use this device 
to test crops. 

The invention of the prismatic ring rep- 
resents the most important step on the road 
to radio movies. By means of this device 
a fine point of light is made to travel across 
a photographic plate in a succession of 
parallel lines, the strength of the light con- 
stantly changing in conformity with the 
varying strength of the incoming radio 
signal. In practical use this prism will 
enable people in their homes actually to see 
a football game or other interesting event 
as well as to hear the cheering. We may 
watch a President inaugurated, or the 
chiefs of our Army and Navy may sit in 
their headquarters and view all that a lens 
looks upon as it is carried in a scouting 
airplane. 


Keeping the Steel Men at Home 


A new German invention, the episcop, 
projects images of solid objects on a screen 
in such perfect relief that the result is al- 
most startling. The apparatus already has 
a field in studies of anatomy, crystals, 
minerals and botanical objects. Another 
appliance recently introduced into the 
electrical field foretells the approach of a 
storm fifty miles away. A bell rings louder 
and louder as the storm draws nearer. This 
device is being used with much profit by 
power-and-light companies. The reason is 
that during a storm all our electric light 
plants must generate additional power to 
take care of increased requirements. Years 
ago men were placed on towers or other 
elevated points with spy glasses to notify 
the light companies of the appearance of 
clouds. 

Radical changes are taking place in the 
current practices of many industries. For 
instance, our steel industry now gets its iron 
from ores averaging better than a 50 per 
cent iron content. Ores of a lower grade are 
not even being mined or shipped for treat- 
ment. This means that, with our present 
growth continuing, the steel industry of our 
country might be compelled to move its 
center of operations within twenty-five or 
thirty years to richer fields in Brazil or 
Newfoundland. Minnesota scientists, ap- 


| preciating this situation, have perfected a 


Febru, 


method that burns up everyt 
iron and the silicate instead of} 
ore and running the impuritie 
ten slag. This system, called} 
makes possible the treatment 
ores that carry as little as 25 y) 
This opens for use our immen 
low-grade ores, and also mak} 
to burn the cheapest fuels. 


String Bean or Pam 


A way has been found to | 
per lead, thereby producing 3) 
metal for sheathing telephone ¢ 
lumin, the wonder metal, is . 
yet so strong that a girder 4 
holding six men can be lifted »f ) 
gers. 

The secret of how to e 4 
in weight but greater in volu; 
discovered; and another line of 
developed a scheme to prod 
gold so thin that photographs i 
be taken when a sheet of the ‘ 
arates the camera and the obji 
of nickel produced by this sam«) 
fragile that it has only thirty ia 
piled on top of one another. 7} 
metal membranes will doubtles} 
sounds audible that now lie 
limits of human or instrument, 
tion. A practical result will ; 
improvement of tonal qualiti 
reproducing devices in the rad 
and phonograph fields. 

By means of a soda proces\ 
tor company has succeeded in 
binder board of good quality 
pulp derived from hardwood. 
large economy by utilizing : 
pieces of wood from the hl 
plant. In Austria the newest 
procure fibers from string beat! 
the pods, and then spin ‘nese 
coarse thread for carpets, curi) 
holstery. The bean yarn subm} 
ing and printing, and has be 
petitor of hemp and cotton. 

Here in our own coun 
ing made from wood pulp ani 
rugs and carpets of many ¢ 
paper is first dyed and turn 
rolls. Then it is cut into nt 
twisted into thread and spec! 
The woven product has no od 
washed and scrubbed. Anoth’ 
textile development is the ele«‘ 
cloth with a film of aluminum! 
resulting fabric is vateraa 
pervious to air like the cloths 
rubber, wax or rosin. This 
outcome of war research, and 

(Continued on Page ' 
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tion. It has the | er, $445 and up. 
full 7%. octave Prices F. O. B. 
scale, ~ [he ta. . Factory. Easy 
mous Wurlitzer Sp? terms can always 
golden tone is seein Va hy be arranged. 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER MEG. CO., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Principal Wurlitzer 
NEW YORK, 120 HW’. 42nd St. 
CLEVELAND, 1017 Euclid Ave. 
ST. LOUIS, 7006 Olive St. 


Stores 


+ PHILADELPHIA, 7037 Chestnut St. + 
+ CHICAGO, 329 8. Wabash Ave. 
* SAN FRANCISCO, 250 Stockton St. + LOS ANGELES, 874 S. Broadway 


Sold by Wurlitzer dealers everywhere 


WuRLIIZER 


REG.U.S. PAT.OFF, 


Studio ‘Piano 


ORGANS HARPS MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


BUFFALO, 674 Main St. 
+ CINCINNATI, 727 E. Fourth St. 


PIANOS 


TIMES WIDE WORLD PHOTOS., N. Y. C. 
Experimenting With Artificial Lightning to Determine the Best A ie 
Protecting Buildings | 


ued from Page 166) 
ing out 36,000,000 yards of 
ated cloth annually. 
| ing cost of lumber has greatly 
j/search in the field of wood 
The framework of our civili- 
sand, stone and clay, instead 
2 problem has been to find a 
ute concrete poles for wooden 
ie-transmission lines. Solid- 
,, reénforced with steel, were 
nd were unable to resist elec- 
1. Now we have a method 
tal reénforcing and the con- 
Jé:d in a mold which is rotated 
The centrifugal action forces 
outward and through the 
s\teel, completely filling all 
| wing the center of the pole 
hense walls. Plugs are used to 
rjhe subsequent fastening of 
al climbing steps to the poles. 
am means fewer poles and a 
ojiaintenance. 
con of this same method has 
eid of the manufacturers of 
ij. These pipes corrode and 
storm inside them reducing the 
e. No solution for the prob- 
e und until someone hit on the 
lung a cement-lined pipe. Now 
f} ment is distributed over the 
fe: of the pipe while it is being 
olontally on rollers. The in- 
pes are now almost as smooth 
1\.d water companies are sav- 
-jousands of dollars. 
— per cent of our rural 
natural earth roads. The 
t: automobile has made it 
mience to try to improve this 
hy. One proposal for a top 
sibs 93 per cent local sand and 
)phalt. In some Southern 
t2 of sand and clay is proving 
. n the West, one practice of 
n) to mix from 2 to 5 per cent 
le me with the top surfacing of 
T\s prevents excessive rutting 
ig of clay to the feet of ani- 
2 |'es of automobiles after rain- 
4 of sticking, the clay-and- 
2 .cks down quickly and lends 
’' dragging. 


lUnstead of Coal 


it he cement industry has dis- 
miion that is adding years to ‘ 
himodern road. It has been 
th quantity of water used in 
Mis just as important as the 
etient. It is now known that 
rete road wet for ten days 
abe instead of letting it dry 
8 resistance to wear by two- 
2ement now generally em- 
fi that three-fourths of it can 
hugh a sieve that will hold 
lof the thickened edge in the 
‘te roads effects a saving of 
* yards of concrete a mile. 
) cubic yard, this discovery 
ssible an economy of $3900 
reat field of rail transporta- 
conservatism that re- 
so long is being broken 
Y guns of science. No 
is plants, animals or 
seems to come in 
ks refer to these times 
On periods. Rail haul- 
uch anera. The deadly 
ul types is coming to an 
h locomotive uses steam 
e turbine and then 
V-pressure turbines. 
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These operate a dynamo which supplies 
current to eight motors, one on each axle. 
This engine is said to be four times as effi- 
cient as the units in use today. Diesel 
electric locomotives, now being introduced 
both in Europe and America, lay claim to 
high efficiencies and fuel savings running as 
high as 60 per cent. 

It is generally acknowledged that the 
possibilities for further economies in steam 
locomotives are very limited. The modern 
engines now in service utilize for useful 
work only about 5 per cent of the energy 
stored in the coal or oil burned under their 
boilers. Even the friends of the steam loco- 
motive do not anticipate an efficiency of 
more than 8 per cent for this type of ma- 
chine in the future. Compare this with the 
newly perfected oil-electric locomotive that 
can apply at least 20 per cent of its energy 
to useful work under conditions not espe- 
cially favorable. In actual practice, the 
new oil-electrics are moving freight at one- 
quarter the cost of that moved with steam. 
Bearing in mind that the total fuel bill of 
our American railroads averages $500,000,- 
000 annually, the possible saving from this 
new machine reaches an enormous total. 


Smokeless Transportation 


The prediction is made that, if adopted 
generally, the new type of locomotive will 
reduce railroad expenses an average of at 
least 20 per cent a year. Stand-by losses 
will be decreased and the maintenance of 
power per ton-mile of freight moved will be 
cut in half. There will be a gradual aboli- 
tion of turntables, coaling plants, ash pits, 
water stations, and a reduction in the size 
and number of shops and roundhouses. 
Perhaps the greatest advantage of this new 
traction unit is the fact that it can be intro- 
duced gradually and worked with steam 
locomotives without the necessity of the 
companies spending a lot of money on a 
broad program of reconstruction. It is this 
necessity for large outlay and radical 
change that has prevented the rapid elec- 
trification of our transportation systems. 

The oil-electric locomotive may not be 
the final answer to our problem,because our 
petroleum reserves have a very limited life. 
But it is a comforting thought that we may 
be relieved even temporarily of the smoke, 
dirt and noise of the steam engine. .Smoke- 
less traction also means a material appre- 


ciation in land values, and once it becomes 
a realized fact, it will take a lot to force us 
to go back to smoke and waste on our rail- 
roads. 

Five trunk lines entering New York City 
have placed orders for the new type 
locomotive. On one road a six-day test 
against a steam engine showed that while 
the latter’s fuel and lubricating cost was 
$73.35, that of the oil-electric was $11.90. 
This new type of locomotive can haul a 
passenger train from New York to San 
Francisco without refueling. The use of 
these machines can properly be considered 
as a form of electrification in which the 
power plant is carried in the locomotive. 

Several railroads are experimenting also 
with gasoline-driven railroad cars. One-car 
and two-car units of this type are being put 
into operation on thin traffic lines where 
steam trains are unprofitable. This is one 
answer of the railroads to the competition 
of the motor vehicle. The one-car rail unit 
never has to worry about muddy roads. A 
Diesel oil-electric car that recently com- 
pleted a run across Canada may bring 
further radical changes in railway motive- 
power economics. This car is sixty feet long 
and will carry fifty-six passengers, with 
baggage. The fuel cost over one 334-mile 
stretch was only $3.50. Lubrication was 
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YE muscles and brain 
cells do less work 
when you view still ob- 
jects—just as a still cam- 
era does less work than 
the motion picture type. 
You can see still objectsin 
almost any kind of light if 
you have a fair amount of 
it and don’t have to hurry. 


But in factories people, 
machines, belts, gears— 
sometimes needles and 
fine threads—are con- 
stantly moving, up, down, 
aslant and sideways. Eyes 
must speed up. Every 
muscle must work. Your 
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The tool for the working eye— 


brain must ‘“‘click.”’ You 
need the best there is 
in light. 


It is significant that 
Cooper Hewitt Work- 
Light is rapidly solving 
the lighting problems of 
industry just as it long 
ago solved the lighting 
problems of the motion 
picture world. Nine- 
tenths composed of eye- 
friendly yellow-green rays, 
it produces at least twice 
the seeing power of ordi- 
nary light at no greater 
expense. A trial for your 
plant gladly arranged. 


Cooper Hewitt Electric Co. 
125 River Street 
Hoboken, N. J. 


- S 
o ‘ ; 
111©C.H.E.Co., 1926 
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Put this on 
Your ford 
“\ Today / 


No Freezing 
No Overheating 
More Pep 
Less Oil 


MAKE your 
Ford motor 
weather- proof with this 
simple, inexpensive Atlas 


Price Circulating Water Pump. 
$4.50 No frozen and steaming 

Western radiator while driving in 
Price inter —no over- heated 
$5.00 winte 


and boiling motor in sum- 
mer. With this one simple installation you 
greatly improve the year-’round perform- 
ance of your car—add pep to your motor— 
and get far more mileage on a filling of oil. 


ATLAS 


CIRCULATING 


WATER PUMP 


You can install the Atlas Pump yourself — 
in 15 minutes’ time—with only a wrench and 
screw driver. No extra belt or complications 
and it fits all models. (Also made for Gard- 
ner 4, Overland 4 and Fordson Tractor.) 
Ask Your Dealer or Write Today 

Don’t accept a substitute! If your dealer 
hasn’t the Atlas, send check or money-order 
and we will supply you at once. Literature 
on request. 


The Atlas Brass Foundry Co. 
1000 South Park St. Columbus, Ohio 
Export Address—549 W. Washington St., Chicago 


{ JOBBERS AND DEALERS 
—Write for Particulars. 


. 
MEND YOUR TOP WITH ~ 


ee et 


The gum side sticks instantly and perma- 
nently to openor enclosed auto tops. Goods 
match your top and side curtain material. 
Mends all holes. Nine years tested and 
approved. Carry for safety. Repairs tubes 
and radiator hose in emergencies. Outfits 
25c, and 50c. Long strip across bows 7Sc, 
at dealers’; or postpaid. 

DEALERS: ‘“‘Warner”’ quality Seat Covers give 
best protection to open or closed cars, protect 
your upholstering—insure high resale value of 
your car—save clothing. Any purchaser of new 
cars will be interested in ‘‘Warner’’ covers. Ev- 
ery dealer should be ready to secure this business. 
Write for free catalog, samples and sales plan. 


THE CINCINNATI AUTO ‘ 


SPECIALTY CO. 
313 Main St., Cincinnati. 


Blue 73 
| VELVET 


higher on 
the Coast 


A Soft and Very Black 
Easy Writer - Vor Sale Everywhere 
Write for Sample 
AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO., 218 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
Makers of the famous VENUS Pencils 
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one-seventh of a cent a mile. A steam train 
of the same capacity would have shown a 
fuel cost of $66. The car develops sufficient 
power to carry a trailer on a 6 per cent 
grade and in its run across the continent 
the average speed was fifty-two miles an 
hour. 

Noiseless street cars are the aim of one 
Western community. With this purpose in 
view, the cars are being equipped with 
roller bearings, and the exponents of the 
idea insist that this innovation will remove 
friction in the truck shafts, save 12 per cent 
in power, make possible the quick starting 
and stopping of the cars and produce noise- 
less traction. 

New devices are reducing to a minimum 
the probabilities of railroad accidents. The 
telephone has usurped the place of the 
telegraph on 56 per cent of 
the roads. Loud speakers 
are being installed in signal 
towers to increase the effi- 
ciency of switch handling, 
and new machines now en- 
able the track gang to do 
as much work in an hour as 
it once did in a day. The 
steam derrick on work 
trains takes the place of 
dozens of men in distribut- 
ing rails, spikes, bolts, bars 
and plates. The electric 
rail-laying machine, han- 
dling thirty-nine-foot rails, 
does the work of ten men in 
uncoupling the old rail and 
of five men in bolting the 
new rail. These machines 
with rail-drilling units and 
many other devices provide 
us with the answer to the 
question as to why our 
American railroads are now 
showing ability to take care 
of the peak loads in traffic 
with a facility never before 
exhibited. 

All of which supports the 
thought that we are no 
longer workers, but rather 
masters of machines. Now 
when wearise we do not ask, 
“What must I do today?” 
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place in our lives is because its use is re- 
stricted by laws that were passed before any 
such product had been produced. This 
difficulty is sure to be overcome very soon. 

No less interesting are the possibilities 
that lie in the production of levulose, or 
fruit sugar, which has not yet been prepared 
in commercial quantities because of the 
high cost of purifying it. Now comes news 
that the Bureau of Standards has developed 
a process to produce it in large quantities 
in white crystalline form from our most 
prolific plant, the wild sunflower, which 
scientists call the Jerusalem artichoke. The 
tubers of the sunflower are similar in com- 
position to potatoes, but contain inulin 
instead of starch. Starch makes dextrose, 
inulin produces levulose, which latter is 
one-third more efficient as a sweetener than 


but “What must I make 
steam, gas, electricity or 
compressed air do for me 
today?”’ Soon all will be 
drivers, and machines, not men, will set 
the pace. Wages will depend on intelli- 
gence. 

When we turn from industry to the more 
intimate fields of food, fuel and health, we 
get even a better understanding of the real 
value of research and invention. In many 
countries, such as Japan, the food problem 
is a matter of vital importance. Present 
efforts are divided about equally between 
endeavors to utilize present food supplies 
more efficiently and a never-ending search 
for new products. A new substitute for 
wheat that can be grown in abundance in 
tropical countries is a plant called adlay. 
One species of the plant is cultivated in 
Europe and America for its ornamental 
seeds, which are made into beads and other 
ornaments. It is the soft-shelled adlay that 
will serve as a foodstuff and it gives the 
best results when mixed with wheat. Its 
average yield is about 2500 pounds to the 
acre, while that of wheat is less than 900 
pounds. The food value of adlay is 95, 
wheat 87, corn 91, rice 88 and oats 81. 
With scientific breeding and improved 
methods of cultivation, adlay may become 
an important food factor. 


Sweet-Tooth Insurance 


The accomplishments of science through- 
out the entire food field are most amazing. 
The discovery of a method of producing 
from corn a white crystalline dextrose of 
99.85 per cent purity on a dry basis has 
forever freed us from the possibility of a 
sugar famine. This product is not so sweet 
as sugar, but is easier to digest. The reason 
dextrose has not yet reached its rightful 
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cane or beet sugar. Sun- 
flowers can be grown on 
waste land with little cul- 
tivation, and will yield as 
high as 20 tons an acre, 
which is five times the 
output that can be ob- 
tained from growing pota- 
toes. Thesunflower yields 
10 per cent of levulose. 
Being a native weed, it is 
practically immune from 
destructive insects and dis- 
eases. About the only diffi- 
culty lying in the way of 
the development of a great 
sunflower-sugar industry is 
the readiness with which 
levuloseabsorbswaterfrom 
moist air, very much as 
does salt. Here is an ob- 
stacle, but not an insur- 
mountable one. 
Increasing the yield of 
foodstuffs per acre is one 
of the oldest problems of 
the farmer. One solution 
is cheaper and more effi- 
cient fertilizers. One new process makes 
possible the production of potassium sul- 
phate from greensand, a variety of stone 
found near the surface in Delaware, Mary- 
land and New Jersey. Some estimate that 
this source will supply American farmers 
with potash for 1000 years, making us in- 
dependent of Chile. Another outcome of 
persistent research is the perfecting of a 
method to make cheap synthetic ammonia, 
indispensableinthemanufacture of both mu- 
nitions and fertilizers. The most important 
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Also, in order to produce a bread that 
humans might live on as a sole source of 
food, it was found necessary to restore to 
the white flour the vitamins and mineral 
salts that were thrown away in the by- 
products obtained from milling wheat. 
Today in many places it is possible to buy 
a loaf of baker’s bread that is a balanced 
food, complete in itself. 

And as for cleanliness, even the air that 
enters into the modern baking process is 
filtered, washed and cooled. Each week a 
bucket of mud, washed out of the air that 
goes into one great bakery, is taken from 
the atomizer, and this air is identical with 
that existing in practically every populous 
community. Human hands never touch 
the products and no one guesses at tem- 
peratures in the different rooms or in the 
ovens. So precise are the demands of the 
baking processes that ordinary thermom- 
eters were found to lack the needed accu- 
racy, so that special instruments had to be 
devised. To say that the food chemist is a 
serious threat to the supremacy of home 
cooking is to state the case with much con- 
servatism. We may regret the change, but 
at least it represents a tremendous conser- 
vation of human energy. 


A Taste for Reindeer 


Another problem that looms nearer is the 
production of an adequate supply of meat. 
Of course, the possibilities of the ocean are 
practically unlimited, because we eat only 
a few dozen varieties of fish out of 19,000 
different species already known to exist. 
But our chief concern is over the present 
tendency to devote more and more of our 
available acres to the growing of grains and 
vegetables. Our rapid growth of popula- 
tion is making this necessary, so that it is 
not a remote possibility that before long 
no room will be left in the United States for 
the herds of cattle that roam our Western 
ranges. Therefore in quite the same way 
that our scientists are turning to the tropics 
for essential products, they are lining up 
the arctics as allies in the fight for food. 

The tundras of the North, reaching from 
the forest belt of Canada to well within the 
Arctic Circle, support millions of wild cari- 
bou. This gave us the idea that the arctic 
wastes might be utilized as grazing grounds 
for reindeer, which are merely domesti- 
cated varieties of the caribou. In 1903 
there were 6000 reindeer in the Alaskan 
herd. Today the number totals approxi- 
mately 300,000. Reindeer meat therefore 
is one answer to the problem, and that is 
why some of our Federal scientists in the 
Department of Agriculture are giving close 
study to the habits and diseases of these in- 
teresting animals, which are able not only 
to spot their food deep under the snow and 
ice but to dig through and get it. 

Some may complain that reindeer meat 
is not a proper substitute for the beef to 
which we have become accustomed. The 
fact is that it is widely used in the Scandi- 
navian countries, and there commands a 
higher price than other meat products that 
form a regular part of our daily diet. Any- 
way, with some people, it’s all in the name. 
Down in West Virginia was a Slav miner 
they called Slippery Nick. He worked on 
the night shift and doubled with a young 
American who was unmarried and therefore 
did not carry a heavy dinner pail. Fre- 
quently as they ate their midnight lunch, 
Nick would share generously with his pal, 
and on frequent occasions gave him boun- 
tiful helpings of his beloved rabbit meat. 

One night the American asked, “Nick, 
where do you get all the rabbits? I can’t 
catch any.” 

“My wife, she catch,” Nick replied. 
“She say they come round house every 
night—she shoot ’em when they cry out.” 

“Cry out!” said the American. ‘Why, 
rabbits don’t cry out!’’ 

“Sure!” asserted Nick with positive- | 
ness. ‘‘Go ‘Meow, meow.’”’ 


Editor’s Note—This is the first of two articles by 
Mr. Parsons. The concluding one will deal with 
science in the fields of fuel, power and health, and 


will discuss the problems scientists are endeavoring 
to solve and the possibilities of life tomorrow. 
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It fits! 


Built to the pattern of the human 
mouth, Dr. West’s Tooth Brush 
contacts every curve and angle and 
crevice. While almost any tooth 
brush will clean outside surfaces, 
Dr. West's cleans INSIDE, 
OUTSIDE, AND BETWEEN. 


é Cleans Clean 


Inside— 
Outside and Between 


This Brush is as correct as modern 
dentistry. Dr. West’s is a successful 
improvement based on present-day 
teaching. It is a small brush that is 
arch-conforming and crevice-fitting. 
Every pointed bristle tuft does its work 
with every brushing. The true diagram 
above shows clearly the fitness of Dr. 
West's. Its use and effect in your own 
mouth is self-demonstrated proof that 
this one brush cleans every part of all 
your teeth—and cleans them clean inside 
—outside—and between. 


TOOTH BRUSH 


There's a Dr. West's Tooth Brush for every member of 
the family. Prices: Adult's, soc; Youth's, 35c; Child’s, 
25c; Special Gum Massage, 75c. At all good dealers. 
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attempted to destroy mankind by a 

flood. But Deucalion and his wife, 
Pyrrha, saved themselves in a vessel which 
settled at last on top of Mt. Parnassus. 
Consulting the oracle as to how to replenish 
mankind, they were told to veil their faces 
and cast behind them ‘‘the bones of their 
mother”: that is, stones of the earth. 
They did so; the stones thrown by Deuca- 
lion became men, while those thrown by 
Pyrrha became women. 

As peoplers, the white officials, capital- 
ists and managers who have taken over the 
control of tropical lands in order to make 
them pay have clean outdistanced Deuca- 
lion and Pyrrha. Had they all taken to 
casting stones over their 
shoulders and kept it up 
steadily for union hours, 
they could never have 
called human beings into 
existence as rapidly as they 
have been doing it by their 
colonial economic policies. 
With their backs turned 
and their eyes veiled to the 
consequences, they have 
cast their influence across 
thousands of miles and have 
unwittingly brought about 
in the distant tropics a pop- 
ulation increase more than 
twice as rapid, on the av- 
erage, as that in their own 
home countries. During 
the last sixty years the peo- 
ples in the tropical colonies 
and dependencies of the 
great nations have added 
to their numbers 105,000,- 
000—a twelfth of mankind 
sixty years ago and nearly 
equal to the present popu- 
lation of the United States 
in size; yet a population 
unwilled and unheeded, a 
mere by-product, so to 
speak, of capitalistic in- 
dustry in the tropics. 


fF asserps runs the old Greek legend— 


Multiplication Plus 


During forty years of 
British rule in Egypt— 
1882-1922—the popula- 
tion doubled. In the Nile 
Valley today there are not 
far from 7,000,000 souls 
who might well regard the 
British as their godfathers. 
But for the occupation most of them would 
never have been born, or else would have 
died before the census taker made his 
rounds. They feel no gratitude, however, 
for this boon of existence; they know that 
it was not prompted by benevolent mo- 
tives. Instead, galled by a sense of inferior- 
ity, the more self-conscious Egyptians com- 
pensate by furious anti-British agitation. 
Probably none of them realize that the 
Egyptian population is altogether due to 
factors introduced by the British, and that 
decline in numbers is inevitable unless the 
Egyptians can handle police, justice, rail- 
ways and irrigation works about as well as 
the British have been handling them. 

Since the fall of Napoleon III the natives 
of Algeria have doubled. Thanks to the 
cultural elements the French injected into 
a hidebound people, 3,000,000 are engaged 
in the great adventure of living, who other- 
wise would be moldering under the sand or 
else would never have been summoned 
from the limbo of the unborn. It is safe to 
say that even the natives who favor the 
French rule do so on personal grounds, 
without reflecting that every other one of 
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them is now living not on the old familiar 
soil, but on a platform of added production 
and trade built by French ability, science 
and capital. 

In India there is endless debate as to 
whether the lot of the masses has really 
improved under British rule. It is a knotty 
point and even the experts disagree. Those 
who deny that the masses are any better 
off draw the conclusion that the British 
have hogged the new wealth brought into 
being by the railways, the irrigation works, 
the tea gardens, silk culture, cotton, jute 
and steel mills, and other introduced fac- 
tors. They ignore the Himalayan fact that 
in forty years the people of India have in- 
creased their numbers by 50,000,000, or 20 
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per cent. Such myriads of mouths can eat 
big holes in a new prosperity, and it may 
be that here is India’s missing dividend 
from the economic development the Brit- 
ish have instigated. Instead of living bet- 
ter, the natives have squandered their 
share of the gain in calling 50,000,000 more 
souls into a crowded land. Were the Brit- 
ish to step out of the picture abruptly, not 
only would expansion cease but millions 
would starve. Their frenzied mass move- 
ments while starving would dislocate in- 
dustry and trade, so that still other millions 
would be doomed. Fifty million Chinese 
are reckoned to have perished in the Tai- 
ping Rebellion of a lifetime ago. India 
might suffer a like cataclysm, unless the 
shift from foreign rule to self-government 
took place in a most circumspect and grad- 
ual way. 
Strangely enough, the nationalists pay 
no heed to the fact that the Indians have in 
forty years added to their numbers some- 
thing in excess of the entire population of 
the British Isles. They give their British 
rulers no credit for this growth nor do they 
count it an asset. To them, how many 
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children couples have is a private matter 
only. 

The response of the brown folk of the 
Philippines to the American occupation is 
a portent. From 1908 to 1918 it was set to 
double in twenty-three years. Between 
1899 and 1907 it tended to double’ in 
twenty-one years. One would suppose that 
the arrival of an extra 5,000,000 of Fili- 
pinos would be either welcomed by native 
leaders or deplored. It is neither; it is 
ignored. Mere quantitative expansion of 
human life inspires in most of us neither 
contentment nor gratitude. What we crave 
is improvement in quality. There is irony 
in the fact that nearly all the benefits white 
control brings to the denizens of the tropics 


are absorbed by them in mere numerical in- 
crease; yet this increase enters not at all 
into their feelings about foreign domina- 
tion. 

In less than fifty years the Singhalese 
have doubled; whereas, before the whites 
took hold, it is likely that they were as sta- 
tionary in numbers as were the Japanese in 
their hermit phase. Thanks to the spread 
of the scientific, great-scale growing of 
tropical products for foreign markets—co- 
conuts, rubber, cinnamon and tea—the 
soil of Ceylon has become a gold mine. 
The local result, however, is not greater 
ease, comfort and culture, but simply a 
prodigious spawning of coolies no whit 
better off than their fathers were. If we 
Americans respond to the drink-more-tea 
propaganda about to be launched among 
us by the banded British tea planters of 
Ceylon, there will presently be other mil- 
lions of Singhalese coolies of the familiar 
type. 

The white man’s insatiable demand for 
rubber and tin has stimulated the popula- 
tion of the Federated Malay States to 
double in twenty years. In half a century 
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of carpenter work. I’ll be watchin’ you, re- 
member, and one pull of a finger’ll bump 
you off.” 

She made no answer to that ultimatum. 
Her face was like a shop front with its shut- 
ters on. But her narrowed eyes all the 
while were pioneering along the twining 
road in front of them, looking for some 
loophole in his circle of security. The man 
sitting beside her seemed to resent her si- 
lence. 

“You hayen’t been bossed much, have 
you?” he asked with his one-sided sneer. 

“T suppose I haven’t,’’ she acknowl- 
edged, doing her best to keep her blind 
hatred of him under cover. 

“And it makes you sulky, don’t it, when 
you strike somebody who talks turkey to 
you?” he suggested with the careless 
malice that could be so maddening to her. 
But she dare not indulge the luxury, she 
remembered, of parading her feelings be- 
fore him. 

“T’ve done what you asked me to do,” 
she reminded him, her voice low with 
studied meekness. 

“You bet you have!” averred her perse- 
eutor. “And you'll keep on doin’ what I 
ask.”’ 

He was obviously intent on depriving her 
of her last tatter of dignity, and her smile 
was an embittered one. 

“T don’t size up very big in your day’s 
program,” she suggested, finding it hard to 
swallow her pill of humility. 

“T’ve bigger troubles than you,’ he 
curtly informed her, and that prompted her 
to fret once more about her pit of help- 
lessness. 

“Why couldn’t you take this car of mine,”’ 
she said out of the prolonging silence, “and 
go where you please without trouble or 
danger?”’ 

A barricaded look came into his face. 

“T prefer havin’ you along with me,” he 
retorted. 

“But I’m only an encumbrance,” she per- 
sisted. That look of guile in his eyes, how- 
ever, had not escaped her, and it brought 
confirmation of the suspicion already rooted 
deep in her mind. This man, after all, was 
unable to drive a car. He was, naturally, 
unwilling to admit it, but he was helpless 
without her at his side, and that was some- 
thing worth remembering. 

“That’s better ’n bein’ a corpse, ain’t 
it?”’ her enemy was casually inquiring of 
her. 

““There’s something to be said on either 
side,’ she countered with an answering 
casualness. For she had already touched 
bottom, she felt, and there were no further 
depths of terror into which he could thrust 
her. But that show of fortitude in desper- 
ation began to disturb him. 

“Say, you’ve begun to get an idea about 
how far I’d go, haven’t you?” he challenged 
with a sudden fresh access of ferocity. 

She knew well enough what he meant, 
but she deliberately chose to misread his 
words. 

“You'll go until you get hungry, I sup- 
pose,” she said with coerced calmness. 
She was even able to turn and stare into 
his lupine face. ‘‘You’re hungry now, 
aren’t you?” 

“Why should I be?” he snapped, still 
wolflike. 

“Because you look hungry,” was her 
even-noted reply. 

“Well, I’ll attend to that a little quicker 
’n you expect,”’ he retorted as they mounted 
another hill slope. From the crest of that 
slope they could see a frame farmhouse 
backed by a row of blighted apple trees and 
flanked by a tumble-down barn. The sun 
flashed on a row of milk pans airing on a 
root-house roof. 

“We'll go in there,” proclaimed the es- 
caped convict. “‘We’ve lost our way, re- 
member, so you tell the woman of the 
house you want to buy two dollars’ worth 
of grub. Get bread and cold meat and 
some milk. If you can’t get that get the 
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best you can. You'll be needin’ it before 
I’m through with you.” 

Her spirits rose as he spoke, for if there 
was a gate to be opened it would have to 
be opened by her captor. And there was a 
chance as he swung that gate that she 
might step on the gas, swerve recklessly 
back to the road and go speeding over the 
hills before he could recover himself. Or 
there was a further chance, if he once stood 
between her and the closed gate, that she 
could suddenly throw on her power and 
send the car catapulting forward. That 
would pin his body between the driving 
steel and the rending timber. Or, better 
still, it might run him down and snap a 
bone or two of that malignantly alert body, 
might crush him, as her husband’s tires had 
once crushed a copperhead snake on a 
mountain road in the Adirondacks. Or that 
squalid-looking house might hold more than 
they imagined. There might be men there, 
full-blooded and big-framed men who 
handled axes and squirrel guns and would 
laugh at the threats of a white-faced ref- 
ugee; men a little uncouth, but quick 
enough to take the part of a woman in dis- 
tress; men who would meet this tyrant of 
the moment on his own ground and teach 
him that law and life were something to be 
respected. 

But her heart sank the next moment, for 
as they drew closer to the drab-walled 
house she saw merely an untidy break in 
the fence where a gate ought to be; and she 
slowed up meditatively, as her companion 
signaled her to turn into the rutted lane. 

“Swing around and face the road again,” 
he commanded, “and leave your engine 
runnin’ when you get out.” 

As she circled about and backed and 
moved forward again, his quick-shifting 
glance seemed directed in turn to every 
quarter of the compass. Yet when, after 
the car came to a stop, she raced the engine 
with altogether unnecessary noise, he looked 
at her with a suddenly hardening eye. 

“You're flirtin’ with a tombstone when 
you try tricks like that,”’ he warned her. 

“What did I do?” she asked, as she set 
her hand brakes and proceeded to pull off 
her gloves. 

He did not answer her, for the house 
door had swung open and a full-bodied but 
slatternly-looking woman stood regarding 
them over its threshold. So intently did 
Frances Ledforth study this woman that 
she was scarcely conscious of her captor’s 
movement as he thrust a two-dollar bill 
into her hand. 

“Give her that for the grub,” he said out 
of one corner of his mouth. “And if you 
spill the beans, remember, you get a bullet 
in the back.” 

A wave of disappointment swept through 
her as she stepped down from the ear, for 
she saw that her enemy intended to follow 
her. She tried not to think of him as she 
moved slowly toward the open door from 
which the startled housewife was staring 
at visitors so unexpected. But the woman 
from the car knew that her enemy was close 
behind her, and she knew that the right 
hand thrust so carelessly down into his coat 
pocket was clasped about the stock of a re- 
volver. 

So, all things considered, she decided it 
was best to stop outside the door and not 
try to push on into the house, as she had 
first intended. But once she had stopped, 
she let her tragically intent gaze rest on the 
face of the young and slightly bovine 
woman confronting her. She hoped for a 
moment that those none-too-alert eyes 
would read the silent message which she 
could not speak aloud. But a movement 
from the man behind her forced her to end 
the prolonging silence. 

“T’m afraid we’ve lost our way on the 
country roads,” she found herself saying, 
‘and I was wondering if I could possibly 
buy a little food from you—a little bread 
and meat and milk to eat as we go along.” 

(Continued on Page 181) 
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the hesitating woman with the food in. her 
arms. ‘“‘And what’s more, we’ve got to 
hurry.” 

His captive could feel his fingers clutch 
her arm and swing her about. She could 
feel him forcibly propelling her toward the 
open car door. She had to fight down an 
impulse to break away from him, to make 
one last forlorn dash for freedom. But 
that, she remembered, would only end in 
disaster. And there was still a shadow of 
hope that the open-mouthed woman so 
blankly studying them from the doorway 
would sense something untoward in that 
situation, would start the belated chain of 
action that could stop them in their flight. 

“Get out o’ here quick!’’ commanded 
her captor as he slammed the car door 
shut, and she had no choice but to throw in 
her clutch and plunge forward again 
through the untidy gap in the fence where 
a gate should have been. ‘‘Faster!’’ he re- 
peated, once they were out on the road. 
And they went humming on down a red 
clay incline that led through an oak copse 
and out of sight of the lonely-looking farm- 
house with the peering figure still standing 
at its corner. 

The woman driving the car became con- 
scious of a disturbing new series of sounds, 
of champing and deglutition noises close 
beside her. She saw, when she turned her 
head, that her captor was busy devouring 
his portion of apple pie. His stubbled lip 
was maculated with flakes of crust and his 
chin was streaked with a sirupy liquid that 
dripped on his coat front. He ate intently, 
almost ravenously. He champed and mac- 
erated the huge bites, swallowing them 
with a forward thrust of the chin that made 
her think of an overgreedy pullet gagging 
on a too hastily bolted bread crust. And 
when he could swallow no more he lifted 
the sealer of milk to his mouth and drank 
from its rim. 

She realized, as he tilted the emptying 
sealer still higher, that his eyes were half 
closed and that his thoughts were not on 
the road before him. Her own appraising 
glance, however, had already taken note of 
the nearing side road that branched off at 
right angles to their line of flight. She had 
no knowledge as to where that road led or 
in what it might end. But it would be an 
advantage, she knew, to quarter off to the 
left rather than to continue straight ahead. 
It would keep her more in home territory 
and carry the promise of another possible 
turn that might send her doubling back 
toward the point from which they were 


“ supposed to be fleeing. And with the lapse 


of every hour, she knew, the campaign to 
account for her absence, to trace her and 
find her, would become more active. 

She timed the speed of her driving ac- 
cordingly, so that when her captor was 
draining the last of the milk from his up- 
tilted sealer she was cautiously throwing 
over her wheel a trifle and tooling the car 
by its widest possible arc into the side road 
that climbed eastward over a runneled hill 
stippled with stones. She scarcely breathed 
as her companion put down the empty 
sealer, puzzled by the rougher going, and 
stared frowningly through the windshield. 
But he remained unconscious, obviously, 
of her change of direction. 

“D’ you want to eat?” he asked, roughly 
enough, as he broke off one end of the 
brown-crusted bread and took a bite from it. 

““No,”’ she answered, trying to conceal 
her shudder of distaste. Yet her heart sank 
a minute or two later, as he stopped eating 
and stared pointedly at the surrounding 
country. 

“Which way are we travelin’?’” he 
brusquely inquired. He even leaned for- 
ward to squint up at the sun overhead. 

“We're going west, aren’t we?’ she 
countered, with an altogether studied in- 
difference. 

His grunt seemed to be one of assent. 
And as her eyes slued about to his face she 
noticed something there she had not no- 
ticed before. She deteeted a new heaviness 
about the red-rimmed eyelids,a gray shadow 
of weariness about the hollowed face. The 
man plainly was in need of sleep—was dead 
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for sleep—and at that discovery a fresh 
hope grew up in her none-too-happy heart. 

“You're tired, aren’t you?”’ she found 
the courage to ask. 

He ignored her question, beyond a delib- 
erately willed straightening of his stooping 
shoulders. Then he took out his revolver, 
examined it, and let it rest between his 
taut-held knees. 

“Turn to the left at the first crossroad,” 
he commanded, once more frowningly 
studying the country about them. They 
were dropping down into a more open val- 
ley, with fenced fields and an occasional 
farmhouse in the distance. Even the road 
along which they rocked became a better 
one. They could see a small truck pull out 
of a lane and turn toward them, its ruddy- 
faced young driver staring with rural curi- 
osity at the shimmering coupé that swung 
past him. And when the woman at the 
wheel noticed, for the first time, that their 
highway was paralleled by a row of tele- 
phone poles, a little of her earlier sense of 
desolation slipped away from her. She 
could even see smoke going up from a 
kitchen chimney where, plainly, some 
placid housewife was cooking her farm 
mate’s midday meal. Still farther ahead she 
could see a bit of woodland through which 
a brook wound. The sight of that running 
water reminded her that her throat was 
very dry, that she had been thirsty for an 
hour and more without knowing it, and it 
reminded her of still another chance of es- 
cape, if luck should be with her. 

‘“What’s the big idea?’’ he demanded, as 
she permitted the car to slow down. 

“‘T’m very thirsty,” she told him, with a 
hand pressed against her hot cheek. 

He let his shrewdly speculative eye study 
her. 

“‘T s’pose so,” he said, as he stooped for- 
ward to pick up the empty milk sealer. 
“Pull up beside that stream and we’ll both 
get out.” 

She did as he ordered. She noticed, as he 
got out of the car, that he held the revolver 
balanced in his right hand. With his left 
hand he held out the empty sealer. 

“That’s good clear water,’’ he told her. 
“Go in there and get your drink. But 
don’t go beyond that first thicket. If you 
do I’ll put a bullet into you. Y’ under- 
stand, don’t you?”’ 

‘“‘T understand,” she said, as she took the 
sealer. 

“T’ll give you three minutes and no 
more,” he cautioned her. “‘And bring that 
jar back full of water when you come.”’ 

When she looked back she could see the 
odiously vigilant figure, high above her in 


| the flat sunlight on the shoulder of the road, 


with the light flashing on the malignant 
metal thing held in his drooping right hand. 
And the thicket, she saw, offered her less 
covering than she had hoped for. Beyond 
it was a stretch of swampy land across 
which it would be almost impossible to pick 
a way, much less attempt an escape at 
full speed. And she knew, as she heard his 
impatient call to her, that her chance had 
not yet been proffered to her. 

“Don’t dawdle!”’ her enemy called down 
to her as she returned with deliberately 
slow steps to the car. For it was a relief, 
she found, to be even a stone’s throw away 
from him. 

He broke the silence, once they were on 
their way again, by turning to her with an 
angry frown. 

“T s’pose you knew all along,’ he sud- 
denly cried, “‘that we were headed the 
wrong way.” 

“T went the way you asked me to go,” 
was her quiet-toned response. 

“Well, when we come to that paved road 
ahead, turn to the right. And the longer 
you are in gettin’ across this state, remem- 
ber, the longer you’ll have to put up with 
my company.” 

She made no further comment until they 
had turned eastward again on the burnished 
black asphalt of a main-traveled highway. 
That brought them once more into a world 
of men and movement. Cars passed them 
and houses stood closer about them and 
signboards and traffic signals confronted 
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rewarded the next moment by hearing a 
hiss of air from the subsiding rubber. 

The man at her side started violently at 
that sound, fixing her with a glance that 
was half question and half challenge. 

“We've got a blow-out,” she said, with 
an achieved frown of annoyance, as they 
pounded slowly on over the rough road. 
But her pallid-faced custodian did not seem 
to understand her. 

“My back tire is flat,’ she explained, as 
they came to a stop, and this time the man 
beside her said “‘Hell!’’ under his breath. 
He was still frowning when she reached first 
to the instrument board for the key that 
unlocked her spares and then to the door 
pocket for Mart’s second key that released 
the padlocked chain about the two extra 
tires. 

“Let the damn thing stay flat,” he sul- 
lenly proclaimed. ‘‘ We'll go on as we are.” 

“But I’ve got two spares on the back of 
my car,” she said, as she held the keys out 
for him. 

“Why can’t you run on a flat tire?” he 
demanded, staring first one way and then 
the other along the empty side road. 

A new quietness and a new patience had 
come to her. But the mind housed in what 
he had called an empty head was singu- 
larly wide awake. 

“We could, of course, for a little way,” 
she conceded. ‘“‘But if we go too far my 
engine is likely to heat and stall, and it 
means we would have to go very slowly. 
And we'd attract attention, of course, in 
every town we went through on a flat tire.”’ 

He scowled thoughtfully as he took up 
the mason jar of water and slowly un- 
screwed the top. There was a touch of the 
contemptuous, she thought, in the paraded 
unconcern with which he drank from the 
sealer. That movement reminded her of 
her own returning thirst. But she sat silent, 
holding her dry lips tight against her teeth. 

“Well, get your tire on,’’ he commanded, 
as he put down the mason jar. ‘‘We’ve 
sure got some travelin’ to do before this 
time tomorrow.” 

The brutality of his tone no longer af- 
fected her. Her thoughts in fact were not 
on him or his messages. She was pondering 
other and more important matters. 

For all his petulant weariness, however, 
he followed her out of the car. And his 
revolver was once more in his hand, not- 
withstanding the insolent detachment with 
which he watched her. Yet her movements 
were exceptionally deliberate as she turned 
the key in the ingenious small lock that 


* held the outer spare on its metal bracket. 


On second thought, indeed, she quickly 
reversed the key and relocked the con- 
cealed fastener. Then she took up the 
heavier key of the padlock that held Mart’s 
ridiculous safety chain linked about rim 
and rubber and bracket metal. She un- 
locked and removed the chain, hooking the 
open padlock through a link of the chain 
end and letting it hang unregarded across 
her forearm as she made an effort to lift 
the heavy spare from its resting place. 
That effort, however, was foredoomed to 
failure. So for the second time she went 
through the gestures of struggling with a 
weight that was manifestly too much for her. 

“‘T don’t seem able to get this tire free,” 
she complained, as she straightened up and 
turned a worried face toward the watching 
man. 

“‘T guess you’re not tryin’ any too hard,” 
he accused, as he stepped frowningly for- 
ward. 

“There’s a lot of metal in these rims,” 
she said, with an altogether new meekness, 
as she made room for him at the end of the 
car. 

He took hold of the spare, half sullenly, 
half contemptuously, and tugged at it with- 
out success. But his revolver, she noticed, 
was still practically in his hand, swinging 
from one finger by its trigger guard, and 
her moment had not yet arrived. 

“Tt seems stuck there by the varnish,” 
she ventured, as he stood staring resent- 
fully down at the gray-metaled rim. Then 
she watched him closely as he kicked the 
inflated rubber twice with the flat of his 
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foot, apparently to jar loose the rim within 
it. She watched him as he squatted and 
lifted and wrenched. She watched him as, 
angered with defeat, he attacked it more 
determinedly, placing the encumbering re- 
volver on the narrow shelf of metal between 
the tank gauge and the tonneau end. It 
was still lamentably close to him, that all- 
essential firearm, but it was no longer in 
his hand. And that, she remembered, 
meant a great deal. 

“Get hold o’ here!” he cried angrily out 
across his stooping shoulder. She mur- 
mured a humble enough “All right”’ as she 
crowded closer in beside him. She was so 
close, indeed, that she could detect the 
axillary odors of his heated body. But they 
were no longer repugnant to her. 

She knew, as she crouched close to him, 
that her moment had come. She also knew 
that her movement, oncestarted, would have 
to be both quick and continuous. She nursed 
a vague desire to knock the revolver from its 
resting place as an overture to her more im- 
portant intention, but she had no time for 
that; and she wanted to be sure of herself, 
for he would kill her, of course, if he deci- 
phered her plan before she could carry it out. 

Yet she did not hesitate. With a catlike 
quickness she swung the heavy safety 
chain about the sturdy bracket metal di- 
rectly in front of him. He emitted an in- 
articulate sound, apparently of protest at 
her clumsiness, as she reached in under his 
armpit and clutched at the swaying free 
end of the chain. She even had it tightened 
against his ribs before he could quite under- 
stand. She had it constricted about his 
lean waist, drawing the padlock closer to 
the last available link through which its 
bow could be thrust and snapped shut, be- 
fore he fully realized her intention. Then 
he cried aloud, in an ecstasy of high-pitched 
rage, and struck at her with his closed fist 
before she could stagger away. 

But it was too late. It was too late, she 
exulted, as she stood panting in the open 
road. For she had her enemy there, trussed 
to a ton and a half of inert metal. She had 
him there a prisoner, chained and locked 
to a frame of unyielding steel. She had him 
where he could no longer browbeat and 
bully her, where he could no longer torture 
and humiliate her. She had him completely 
and unequivocally in her power. 

Yet she felt a trifle faint, as she remem- 
bered this, and was compelled to sit down 
a few paces away on the grassy shoulder of 
the road. There she watched him, quietly 
and almost abstractedly, as he writhed and 
fought for a freedom that was beyond his 
reach. He had twisted halfway about, so 
that his back was no longer toward her. By 
turning his head he could look at her, and 
on his face she could see a silent and rep- 
tilious hate that tended to curdle her blood 
for all her second wind of valor. But he 
was secure there, she saw, even before he 
renewed his futile struggles. 

She was vaguely relieved, however, when 
he once more became motionless. Yet there 
was something ominous in the ensuing 
silence. He even appeared to be avoiding 
her gaze by turning away from her, by 
twisting about in his tight metal girth until 
he again faced the car. 

She started to her feet the next moment 
with a small gasp of apprehension. For she 
suddenly realized the object of his strange 
movements. It was the revolver that he 
was reaching for, the revolver balanced on 
the little metal shelf beside the tank gauge. 
With that oncein his hand he could still defy 
her and hold her off. A well-placed shot, 
she remembered, might even break the pad- 
lock and hand him back his liberty. Or 
perhaps by using its barrel as a lever he 
might still have power enough to twist one 
of those imprisoning chain links apart. 

She ran toward him as he writhed into a 
better position for reaching in through the 
obstructing tire rim. She could see the out- 
stretched arm, the talonlike fingers, strain- 
ing toward the shimmering metal. His 
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(Continued from Page 27) 


not again play Rip Van Winkle until his 
mascot gun was restored to him. A few 
days later it was found. The actor im- 
mediately reopened his show in Brooklyn— 
to one of the most profitable engagements 
it ever played. As they say on the Rialto, 
laugh that one off. 

Years ago a European circus superstition 
concerning the baleful influence of green 
tights was added to our own native dread of 
yellow costumes. Chorus girls never ex- 
pect anything but the worst when forced to 
wear all-yellow costumes, no matter how 
scanty. The girl who sits nearest the door 
of the chorus dressing room is considered S. 
O. L.—simply out of luck—as her position 
indicates that she will be the first to leave 
the show. And if any other girl in the 
room starts whistling it is considered ex- 
actly the same as saying, ‘‘I hope you lose 
your job today, dearie.”’ 

A green costume, especially if it includes 
green tights, is something to be avoided. 
Wearing it—or them—results in lack of 
work, many circus and vaudeville acrobats 
testify. Also you must put your right leg 
into your tights before you incase your left 
leg in order to remain lucky. The same 
rule holds for stockings and shoes. A 
turned-up hem on a stage dress is unlucky 
unless the wearer discovers it before she 
steps on the stage and, making a pretty 
wish, expectorates ever so slightly upon it 
before turning it down. 


When ‘“‘Good Luck’”’ is Bad Luck 


But the supreme jinx, the deadliest 
hoodoo you can place upon an aerial artist, 
the surest way to implant palpitating panic 
in his bosom is to say ‘‘Good luck”’ to him 
as he goes on the stage to perform his act. 
“Good luck!” That’s all. But if it be a 
woman, she will pale under her rouge and 
succumb to violent trembling. If a man, 
you may expect his thanks returned to you 
in the form of some large, weighty object 
hurled viciously at your head. There have 
been instances where lofty trapeze and wire 
artists have refused to climb up on their 
apparatus after good luck has been wished 
them, so obsessed were they by the belief 
that serious accident was in store for them. 

In passing, it might be interesting to 
know that circus people—notoriously super- 
stitious—all over the country rejoiced when 
it became known that Madison Square 
Garden in New York City was to be de- 
molished. The old Garden was a jinx. 
Every spring, for many years, the circus 
went into the Garden for four or six weeks, 
and beginning with the first engagement, 
every conceivable sort of accident con- 
tinued to happen, not a few of them fatal. 
The rigging of aerial apparatus slipped or 
broke without cause. Equestrians fell from 
their mounts and broke everything from 
their heads to their contracts. Wild animals 
reverted to unregenerate jungle instincts 
without giving their two weeks’ notice. 
Placid elephants changed their minds and 
playful leopards tried to change the spots 
on their trainers’ costumes, and succeeded. 

Get-away night at the Garden every 
spring became really religious in atmos- 


phere, as the performers, exiting from their 
last appearance in the arena, soberly, audi- 
bly and devoutly thanked God for bringing 
them through the engagement without crip- 
pling damage or death. Before the 1925 
engagement commenced the circus knew 
that wreckers would begin razing the build- 
ing as soon as the circus moved out. 
Strangely or not, depending on your theory 
of applied psychology, the 1925 engagement 
was the only one of many seasons un- 
marred by a single serious accident. 

The brilliant radiance of the peacock 
feather has been known to induce acute 
chills and fever, incipient apoplexy and 
partial paralysis in an actor. Gorgeous 
leading ladies and bold soubrettes will 
adorn their persons with the plumage of 
any biped from the ostrich to the tom-tit, 
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excepting always the peacock. TNT has no - 
greater power to disrupt a show than a 
peacock-feather fan. The New York failure . 
of a certain musical piece, in which all 
the characters and chorus were birds and 
costumed as such, was anticipated by many 
professionals at its premiére, who gasped 
and distended their eyeballs when a section 
of the chorus appeared for one number 
garbed as glittering peacocks. “Can you 
conceive of such a thing?’’ they whispered. 

This ancient superstition was dealt a 
paralyzing blow when the New Amsterdam 
Theater, New York, was built. Many were 
the predictions of failure and ultimate dis- 
solution, when it was discovered that the 
theme of the decorations above and sur- 
rounding the proscenium arch was the por- 
tentous peacock. The stage was literally 
covered and inclosed with jinxing feathers. 
As a matter of record, from its inception 
the New Amsterdam, perennial home of 
Mr. Zeigfeld’s glorified American girls, has 
prospered prodigiously. 

There are some good and evil omens hov- 
ering over the process of making up. The 
actor’s rouge paw, with which he adds the 
last finishing touch to his make-up, is tradi- 
tionally a rabbit’s foot. It is just as much 
bad luck to break a mirror in a theater as 
anywhere else. The actor always carries 
his own individual make-up mirror, if for 
nothing else than to obviate the ill fortune 
of having to make up in the cracked, 
broken, dizzy-lizzy mirrors to be found in 
many poorly kept theaters. Sharing grease 
paint and powder often brings good luck 
to one and all. 

Walter Catlett, for one, is suspected of 
possessing part of the first stick of grease 
paint he ever borrowed—out in San Fran- 
cisco in 1906. This happy-hearted, effer- 
vescent comedian’s habit is to wander from 
one dressing room to another while making 
up, using this one’s flesh stick, another’s 
stick of carmine, a third actor’s blue liner 
for his eyes and someone else’s lip rouge. 
He has his own powder pufi—at least he 
has had it for years—but he swears he’s 
never yet discovered the precise blend of 
powder that suits him, and so keeps ex- 
perimenting with other folks’ powders. 


The Sunset Superstition 


Perhaps because in days gone by the 
folks in small towns withheld from buying 


theater tickets until the troupe arrived in 
town and were given the double O, the be- 
lief grew that it was unlucky to arrive in a 
town at sunset. There was much truth 
back of this superstition. There are still 
communities which estimate the entertain- 
ment worth of a company by the appear- 
ance and quality of its baggage. Hence a 
roped trunk—a trunk bound with rope— 
brings bad luck and poor business to a 
company. Several roped trunks hauled 
through the streets of a town with the 
scenic production advertise the fact that 
the company is poor. Otherwise why would 
it travel in trunks that are falling to pieces? 
Can’t be much of a show or it’d be more 
prosperous, by heck! The old-fashioned 
camel-back, or round-top, trunk was 
equally a jinx to a show. It bespoke the 
presence in the company of an amateur, or 
inexperienced actor, because the real, dyed- 
in-the-wool trouper’s trunk is always a 
stout, foursquare, heavily reénforced affair 
built to withstand years of punishment. 

Conversely, it is good luck, other things 
being auspicious, to arrive in a town before 
noon, provided you do not pass a grave- 
yard on the wrong side before the train 
reaches the station. If the graveyard is on 
the right side of the tracks, it is but an act 
of caution designed to confuse and foil the 
lurking spirits of evil to place the aisle of 
the railway coach between yourself and the 
cemetery. 

Nat Goodwin used to tell a story on him- 
self illustrating the sunset superstition. 
With his company, he arrived late one 
afternoon in a rural New England village. 
There was a goodly collection of residents 
gathered on the station platform—to give 
him and his troupe the usual once-over, 


Goodwin supposed. 


Alightin 
train, the. comedian called 
lady’s attention to the glorio’ 
color crimsoning the western gs 
“See, my dear, what a mag 
set!” : ; 
» “Sunset, hell!”’ came a yoj 
crowd. “That’s the opery hi 
down!”’ ; 
It is doubtful if you ever 
trouper toss his hat, coat or 
the bed in his hotel room. Asid}; 
an untidy habit, it is regardecs 
plest, quickest method of closir\g 
the season. Another show clo, 
Sweet Home, sung, whistled oii, 
a dressing room, or unneceaayy 
the orchestra. ) 
The fouling or looping of a r 
is considered misfortunate, es\ 
breaks loose and socks you on 
connection with curtains, the | 
a peephole in the scene curt 
which the folks backstage ¢) 
comment upon the folks out ink 
the show starts and between i 
this peephole be to the right o¢ 
of exactly on the center line ojh 
many troupers will refuse to rx 
it. But even worse luck and s1 
will follow if, while so coated 
an actor places his foot on thex 
ten of the curtain. Explain avy 
if you can. 


Tuesday-Night Opel 


Innumerable minor stage jj 
might be cited without mucl) 
lightenment or amusement.) 
beliefs and habits of succ 
sometimes become forms and { 
followed by their associates fo 
then to die out or become e} 
ries. For example, among 0) 
believed but now discarded 
was the peril of rehearsing or 2 
the Sabbath. Considering 
principles that - originally 
thought of this country, the r 
day endeavor can be easily} 
However, some queer histor) 
around this belief. 

Have you ever heard the ‘ 
death of the spectacular Jars 
the Wall Street associate at 
ascribed to the Sunday-night 11 
of Lalla Rookh at the old ' 
House? It was in the Grand 
and operated by Fisk and stis 
the corner of Twenty-thirc 
Eighth Avenue, where Fisk a 
while panic reigned in Wall 
notorious Black Friday. 

At the time Fisk produc) 
Rookh extravaganza not only 
pany forced to rehearse on Su 
announced regular Sunday- 
ances. Company members} 
argued in vain with Fisk. | 
numerous examples of death! 
which had followed Sabbath 
shows, notably the fate of the 
Crook company’s soubrettes 
away suddenly and from n¢ 
cause after a Sunday rehearsé) 

Three Sunday-night per 
Lalla Rookh were given. Tho! 
financially unprofitable, Fisk 
fourth. Before it could be hel! 
and the play failed miserably! 

While on the subject of pr 
be known that some manag- 
whit as superstitious as some 
they engage. Listen! There1) 
stition, usually credited to ® 
based upon a literal interpr! 
first chapter of Genesis. The! 
day is expressly, designated | 
the Creator saw was good. 
is not so glorified in th 
The third day of the wi 
the Jewish calendar, i 
better, more blessed day 

And now you know why § 

religiously open their new P 

Tuesday rather than on Mot 
(Continued on P@: 


nued from Page 190) 

state of affairs existed in the 
roducing company for many 
h¢ rst time the Man of the Hour 
on scenery, Props and trunks— 
-om the try-out theater to the 


That’s good 
the stage carpenter with the 
1 of the Hour proved to bea 


menal nation-wide success of 
n| Paid For was forecast by the 

ser, when the first transfer of 
a¢on from theater to train was 
jriving rainstorm. Crimson 
_ Law of the Land, Call of the 
d| her big money-makers for Mr. 
productions extending over a 
fo teen years, all were rained on 
e/st haul. And believe it or not, 
.4: only Broadhurst productions 
ir those fourteen years that were 
|, When, without exception, the 
_a dry one, when a production 
od upon, it soon withered and 


srs all over the country are 
| the name of George Spelvin, 
a/s, upon play programs. If you 
edence of the programs, Mr. 
; ways. working. - Indeed it is 
apn thing for George on any 
ny night to appear simultane- 
tiee Broadway shows, a road 
Jé Orleans and a stock company 
a1 sco. The answer is, there is no 
piin. He is but a name. And 
+ name? Good luck, of course. 
|jars ago a Broadway producer 
t,arsimonious habit needed a 
th program of his new show for a 
suble, you know, is a man who 
)¢ tinct parts in the same play— 
il/n, say, who connects up with a 
3h in Act Two, but, instead of 
ujand going home, changes his 
‘make-up and appears in Act 
tl village parson. Shakspere was 
' stage director to double his 
3) for fairly obvious reasons an 
» seldom appears twice on a 
laying two separate réles. 


igitous George Spelvin 


§2lvin was the name selected to 
tl double in the show under dis- 
e play was a big hit. In his 
ion the manager again doubled 
‘arts. Again he used the Spél- 
a1 again the play was successful. 
‘Spelvin became synonymous 
ut Hearing the tale, other man- 
sir characteristically simple, 
g carted manner declared them- 
| the discovery. Today it is 
Whthem to cast George Spelvin 
al program name is required 


ufo the past season, James Glea- 
e likable Jimmy of a hundred 
'T ertoire companies, had trouped 
she with no luck to get giddy 


jwo plays he had written in col- 
ith different authors were pro- 
¢\ssfully within a few weeks of 
One of them, Is Zat So, broke 
ig lew York box-office records for 
shows. Whereupon managers 
al over one another’s corns in a 
ible to obtain Jimmy’s services. 
01 large chunks of money at 
‘ile they besought him with 
y ind quivering lip to write plays 
1 direct new productions they 
mg. Oneand all, they had known 
Oyears, and his mother, Mina 
jfore him. They had refused 
ay—oh, many a time. But as 
suspected him of having ac- 
‘den touch they piled so much 
that he buckled under the load 
— off to the hospital for 
Ss. 

Wi easier and simpler to acquire 
tl of being a hoodoo. Just ap- 
2 or four successive failures on 
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Broadway. Kate Claxton, the most famous 
of the Two Orphans, for a hectic period of 
her career was pursued so relentlessly by a 
jinx that she was known as the Fire Fiend. 
There was no intimation of criminal guilt 
implied in the sobriquet. It arose because 
the poor lady was forever being burned 
out of hotels and theaters. Joseph Fra- 
linger’s fame as a maker of Atlantic City 
salt-water taffy did much to sweeten the 
sinister regard in which he once was held. 
No less than four theaters burned down 
under his management. In no case did 
the fires originate in the theater build- 
ings. When he erected the present prosper- 
ous Apollo on the Boardwalk he finally 
shook his jinx. 

And, more modernly, Miss Fay Bainter, 
who has always been clever, was in and 
out several times before East is West, a 
notoriously lucky show, broke the hoodoo 
that hovered over Miss Bainter’s previous 
appearances on Broadway. 

As hinted before, plays themselves be- 
come regarded and revered as lucky. Ina 
world where the law is that only one play in 
five is successful, this is not to be marveled 
at. Often you will find a roving repertoire 
troupe regularly opening its engage- 
ments with its worst play—worst as re- 
gards the opportunities it affords to display 
the intrinsic worth of the company—be- 
cause it has happened that every engage- 
ment opened with that particular play has 
proved financially successful. 


Hoodoos From Shakspere 


Certain plays and particular speeches in 
and of the classic drama are loaded with 
devastating demons of ill fortune, Dame 
Rumor hath it. Until they started dressing 
Hamlet and the Merc)ant of Venice in plus 
fours and rubber-heeled Oxfords, few Shak- 
sperean actors could listen unmoved by 
surging trepidation to someone humming 
or studying aloud backstage the witches’ 
chorus from Macbeth. A death was almost 
certain to follow, with the hummer of the 
witches’ incantation being greatly favored 
as the corpus delicti to be turned over to the 
coroner. 

By the way, while getting up in a new 
role it is an approved and recommended 
practice to read over your lines the last 
thing at night, in bed, and then to put the 
typewritten part under your pillow. Sleep- 
ing on a part is palpably of great efficacy in 
memorizing it. 

Old actors aver that the long speech 
which falls to Jaques de Bois upon his en- 
trance in the last act of As You Like It, 
the speech beginning, “‘Let me have audi- 
ence for a word or two: I am the second 
son of old Sir Rowland,” is a jinx in that 
the actor trying to relieve his system of it 
can always be depended upon to blow up 
sometime before he concludes its sixteen 
lines of iambic-pentameter plot. 

It being difficult to mention Shakspere 
and silently pass over the immortal Booth, 
let it be known that this great actor never 
under any circumstances of haste or ne- 
cessity, would go upon the stage to begin a 
performance until he first went into the 
greenroom and crossed it three times, mum- 
bling the last line of the part he was to play 
that night. Also, that when he played 
Othello, the bed upon which Desdie met 
her feathery finish was invariably set on the 
stage left, instead of in the traditional cen- 
ter arch. By some happenstance the bed 
was on the left the night Mr. Booth made 
his first hit as Iago. 

And now we have arrived at the heart of 
this matter of stage superstition. Mr. 
Booth, who was sufficiently confident of 
his power and artistry to play the youthful 
Hamlet bald-headed, without a wig, insisted 
that Desdemona’s fatal four-poster be 
placed on the left side of her boudoir. 
Why? 

Because no human, no manager, actor or 
layman, knows exactly why any play suc- 
ceeds. No one, least of all himself, knows 
why an actor is great in any given réle. It 
is easy to substantiate these statements. 
Do any two members of your family or 
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READING 


Touch hidden pull-ring or but- 
ton—and recline. Back locks 
firmly at any desired point, 


Back fully reclined and disap- 
pearing leg-rest utilized for 
- complete relaxation, 


|b a Royal Easy Chair you can re- 
cline ... stretch out full length... 
the one and only way to relax and 
rest. The reclining back takes any 
position you desire, at the touch of 
a button or a pull on the ring. Dis- 
appearing leg-rest, too! Comfort 
you've never known before! 
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A—wrong lighting 


A—without Holophane 


ood lighting is not a matter of 
how much light there is in a 
room, but how much light actually 
reaches the place where it is needed. 
For instance, in the school rooms of 
your city, how much light reaches 
the desks and blackboards? 


Holophane is the answer of Science 
to the demand for a truly efficient 
means for transferring light from 
the lamp to the place where it is 
useful. 


Holophane School Lighting Units 


HOLOPHANE 


Converts Light into illumination 


for instance, in the school room 


Holophane Company, New York and Toronto 
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B—right lighting 


B—with Holophane 


are made of prismatic glass, each 
prism designed with mathematical 
accuracy to direct the light where 
needed. They conserve the eyesight 
of pupils and teacher, and enable 
children to grasp knowledge more 
easily by enabling them to see 
more easily. 


There are Holophane Units for 
every lighting requirement. What- 
ever your lighting problem, write 
us and we shall gladly tell you 
what Holophane can do for you. 
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eight dollars. 


THE only thing that’s obstinate about 
the new Dunlap “METROPOLITAN” is 
its style. Otherwise a particularly com- 
panionable hat with a flexible brim that 
snaps up or snaps down, depending on 
the mood you wish ‘to register. In be- 


rather expensive but the price tag says 
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circle of friends react precisely alike to any 
one play or any one scene of a play? You 
may know what makes a play a success or a 
failure with you individually. You may. 
But can you reap unanimous agreement 
with your diagnosis from your brother, 
sweetheart, stenographer, lawyer and jan- 
itor? You cannot. 

Professionals may select a particular 
scene, effect or characterization as the un- 
derlying basic reason for a play’s success, 
only to find later the same or similar scene, 
effect or characterization in another play 
unconvincing and impotent. Every new 
season has its quota of poorly constructed, 
thinly themed plays, acted in mediocre 
manner, attaining financial success, while 
one or more well-built dramas of vital 
theme and superb characterization flop. 

In short, nobody knows. And because 
nobody does know the business as the sci- 
entist knows his, the unthinking members 
of the profession attribute success or fail- 
ure to luck. The consequence is that when 
an actor is a hit in a part he dares not put 
his finger on any one feature of his per- 
formance as the element most responsible 
for his success. So he patterns as closely as 
possible every succeeding performance to 
conform with his hit performance. 

Aside from superstitious mumbo jumbo, 
he knows that a change of make-up or wig 
entails a change of facial expression and 
values. What he does not know is to what 
extent and in what examples his facial ap- 
pearance and expression contribute to his 
success. A new prop, an unfamiliar cos- 
tume, might easily make him self-conscious, 
and so militate against his regaining the 
feel of his hit impersonation. The neces- 
sary aim of the actor is to reproduce faith- 
fully his performance every night. In order 
to accomplish this, conditions must be 
much the same. 

It is from this necessity, and out of the 
ignorance that unavoidably accompanies 
the accouchement of every play, that the 
multifarious brood of theatrical supersti- 
tions has sprung. John McCullough was 
not the first nor yet the last actor to ap- 
proach a theater where he was playing by 
exactly the same route he traversed the 
first night of his engagement there. Super- 
stition? Yes, but one resulting from an en- 
deavor to reproduce all the conditions and 
mental reactions contributing to the per- 
formance of the night before. When Booth 
insisted on a left-sided death scene with 
Desdemona, was it superstition? Only par- 
tially. Mostly it was good sense—playing 
safe. Why monkey with a proved success? 


No Elephants, No Show 


Forrest, Booth and McCullough have 
been gone these many years, and though 
some of their traditions remain, show busi- 
ness is steadily, indisputably, extricating 
itself from the clutches of many long- 
honored superstitions. The modern actor 
is—well, modern.’ The writer knows half a 
dozen Broadway chorus girls who are tak- 
ing university courses. There is not a 
manager extant who will not tearfully 
confide that the actor today, in startling 
contrast to his forbears, is not only a 
business man but a darn good business 
man. Society at large does not rate the 
actor as a bum unless he individually is one. 

The Actors’ Equity—and copious injec- 
tions of common sense to all parties con- 
cerned—has worked wonders in stabilizing 
the profession. Equity’s efforts have re- 
sulted in the elimination of many of the 
game’s uncertainties. In the old days when 
you signed with a troupe you never knew 
whether you were going to get out of town 
or find yourself walking back from Missoula, 
Montana, some slushy day next spring. 
Producers now pay salaries and bring the 
gang home when their shows close—or else 
they must quit the business. The Equity’s 
disciplinary powers have exerted a chasten- 
ing influence on obstreperous actors, even 
ridding the game of undesirable members. 

Personal, private, nonprofessional fe- 
tishes may always sway individuals, as in 
the case of the lovely lady who has charmed 


audiences all over this land for 
years. This star attributes | 
success to a herd of elephants 
keeps them in her dressing roo- 
phants of ivory, bronze, por 
silver and gold—as many as | 
Making a railroad jump one 
containing her troupe of pet 
went astray. Shortly before |; 
that night the bereaved star ¢ 
tears, afraid to go on, fearful o 
for herself and the show. 1) 
manager immediately organ 
phant hunt which succeeded 
mess of fifteen by curtain tim 
grateful, radiant with renew 
confidence, the star gave an j 
formance that night. But s}) 
part with the substitute elel, 
along her make-up shelf until }} 
dering darlings were found. 

Contrast this with the mi 
and practice as exemplified it) 
1925. Place, a rehearsal roon 
City. A musical-comedy p¥\ 
chorus director choosing gir] 
production. Enter quietly ah] 
woman, species Americanus; 1 
haps; gorgeous red hair; prej 
dressed neatly, attractively, ir 
standing on her own feet anc 
world square in theeye. | 


f 
F 
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Friday, the Thirte) 


“Are you Mr. Blank?” 5) 
producer when her turn hcl 
flirty, nothing vampy, not 
about it; strictly, pleasantly 
““My name is ”” she conti 
come here to try to get a smal 
you can’t give me a small pz 
good position in your chor 
batted his eyes. He was being 
of being asked. ‘‘I played a sr 
isfactorily for three weeks will 
show, which closed last wee 
without coming into town. I's 
vaudeville experience. My vi 
small, but I-can put over aly 
dance. I’m from San Francise 
that managers have got to si/ 
I can do—before I can expect 
far here in New York. That’s 
a small part with you or an j 
tion in the chorus.” 

“You seem pretty confident! 
Blank smiled, enjoying and 1 
girl’s frankness. . 

“T’d like to show you 2.1 
Red Top replied. “Dve my pri 
on under this dress.”’ | 

That won her the immediat; 
deserved. Shaking herself out’ 
frock, she gave some music ti! 
and began singing a simple nu 
she went into her dance. All tl 
a dash of Charleston, side and} 
kicking the back of her heai| 
foot and then left, cart wheels, 
turnovers— Ginger did them a) 

“Well?” » She looked bre} 
Blank as she finished. 

“You're hired !”’ he: criedent! 

“Thank you, sir.” And} 
quietly, joyously donning he 
ments again. mj 

Whereat a flock of ancient | 
folded their batlike wings | al 
from the earth forever, ! 
timers would have told 
should have done any one of tl 
did that day. For the day tl, 
the day this stranger and né 
proached, cold, a manager 
know anything about her, the‘ 
sought an engagement, showe 
and put her entire professior 
utmost jeopardy was—hor 
the thirteenth! And the 
the small part she craved 

Yea, brother, times do ¢ 
given enough time and enco 
telligence will always laugh 
tions and incense. The actor’ 
brighter, saner one and will 
creasingly to be so—at le 
puts on his rouge with a 


ni worry,” said Singer; ‘‘society 
here to see him in a musical 


: ‘as correct. The show was a big 
 peiety did flock to the theater to 
Nevertheless, Barrymore did not 
s, as he told me in his dressing 
hi singing was entirely out of his 
‘e/as a matinée idol and was the re- 
shousands of letters from young 


funny incident regarding Barry- 
ui g his engagement at the Broad- 

er, New York. One of the actors 

pany was suing Singer, for dis- 
ane without due notice, for the 
his season’s salary. As Barry- 
a all the facts regarding this affair, 
{be one of the chief witnesses. 
h¢how, the night before the trial, 
“ Barrymore and myself wandered 
t Lambs’ Club for a bite of lunch. 
1 ories and took a few drinks be- 
thn, remaining until almost four 


rt happening to glance at his 
si , “I guess it is about time we all 
iras we must be in court at nine 
worry,’ said Barrymore; ‘‘I’ll 
2. time.” 

ii to myself and offered to bet 
our way back to the hotel that 
dae to lose his main witness. I 
b eve that Barrymore would show 
nthat morning, and Singer agreed 
.., attended the trial, wondering if 
0 would be there. Imagine our 
q en Singer and I walked into the 
4) to find him calmly reading his 
r\iper, looking just as spick-and- 
jough he had stepped out of a 
x * 

dorning,” said he calmly; ‘‘take 
b don’t disturb me while I read 
e| and we laughed heartily. 

| le case was called Barrymore 
s/stimony in a clear and precise 
, [he judge was very much im- 
iid Singer won his case hands 
ale Barrymore. Since that 
a: always had a warm spot in my 
rm. 


nensation for Composers 


v\t to Chicago one day during the 
tir in 1898, I went to a large 
‘a1 store on State Street, as I 
ic uy records of some of my latest 
I records were then made of wax 
e cylindrical form, prior to the ad- 
t» flat record. Thousands were 
ly Tasked the clerk for a record of 
e\ral, Give Me Heaven, and Always 
dl He laughed and said he would 
them himself. He then told me 
y ‘ere completely sold out of these 
nirs. 
k »re,” said he, showing me a large 
@ of a train of cars, with a banner 
dicross the top, reading, ‘Hello, 
, ve Me Heaven, and Always in 
y, We are on our way South.” 
, Jo you mean to tell me this is an 
vad of these records?” 
is,” said the clerk. 
$' good thing there is no royalty 
ieamposer, as it would take quite 
loney out of the pockets of the 
'@1 companies, wouldn’t it?’ I 


Od say it would,” said the clerk; 
% Is the composer’s lookout, as 
‘law to protect his interests.” I 
thought so too. “ Give me your 

ress,” said he, “and I will 
Tecords to you as soon as we re- 
-” Thanded him my card. “So 
! Harris, the song writer. I want 
e if I have said anything detri- 
he composer.” 
, all,” said I; 


“you have given 


idea, for which I thank you.” . 
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(Continued from Page 40) 


Later I learned that the Music Publishers 
Society of the United States had been agi- 
tating the copyright bill for many years, 
but nothing had materialized up to this 
time. When I moved to New York I joined 
this society. Several bills were introduced 
later, one being called the Kittredge Bill 
and another the Smoot-Currier Bill. We 
soon learned that one of these measures was 
before the combined Senate and House com- 
mittees for consideration. The society 
raised funds to send down, to speak in favor 
of the bill, Victor Herbert, John Philip 
Sousa and Reginald DeKoven, who did 
their best to influence the committee in its 
favor; but the measure was pigeonholed and 
stood no show of being passed. Neverthe- 
less, the society kept pounding away. I 
received a letter from Mr. James F. Bowers, 
president of the society, asking me to run 
down to Washington and see what had hap- 
pened to the bill. The society had no funds, 
so I was compelled to dig down and pay 
my own expénses. 


Enlisting T. R.’s Help 


This was my first visit to Washington 
and I wasin a quandary as to what was the 
best course to pursue. I happened to run 
across Rudolph Aronson, one-time man- 
ager of the Casino Theater, New York. As 
he was a musician, he immediately became 
interested in my mission, and when I had 
finished telling him my troubles he said, 
“There is only one man to see. If you can 
get him interested, half the battle is won.” 

“Who?” said I. 

‘President Roosevelt, who is an author 
himself and will appreciate the story you 
have told me. Mr. Cortelyou, who was for- 
merly secretary to the President and was 
later appointed Postmaster-General, is a 
very dear friend of mine, and he will get 
you an appointment to meet the President 
tomorrow. Be here in the lobby at eleven 
o’clock and await a call from me.” 

You can rest assured I was up bright and 
early next morning. At eleven sharp there 
was a telephone call. Aronson told me to 
be at the White House at five minutes to 
twelve. When I entered the White House 
and handed the attendant my card, Mr. 
Loeb came out and greeted me cordially. 

His first words were, ‘‘I see you are up 
against it, Harris. When I take you in to 
the President, talk to him like a Dutch uncle. 
Don’t be afraid; just tell him the facts and 
he will listen. Good luck to you.” 

“How long may I have with him?” said I. 

“Well,” said he, “‘ perhaps five or six min- 
utes, I guess you can tell him enough in 
that time.” 

“T shall try to,” said I. 

We soon entered a large room, where the 
President was seated at his desk. He rose 
when we entered and Mr. Loeb introduced 
me. 

Before Mr. Loeb turned away he said, 
“Mr. President, Ambassador Rosen, of 
Russia, has just arrived and wishes to see 
you.” 

‘Show him in,’’ answered the President. 

Ambassador Rosen came in and bowed 
to the President, who asked him to be 
seated for a few minutes, when he would be 
at leisure. Then he sat down and, looking 
me in the eye, said, ‘‘ Well?” 

I assure you I felt like falling through 
the floor. 

“Mr. President,’’ I began, “I am here 
on behalf of thousands of song writers re- 
garding the new copyright bill, which I 
have learned has been pigeonholed. I 
should like to have brought the entire gang 
with me, but walking is tough,” and I could 
see a twinkle in the President’s eyes, but he 
remained silent. 

Then I launched into the subject so close 
to my heart. I explained to him the in- 
roads that the mechanical people were mak- 
ing on the sales of our sheet music, and 


‘that we were drawing no royalties on pho- 
snograph records, 
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Shave the surface 
and you shave 


ll 


There’s the Barbasol idea— 
almost as quick, slick and 
clean as a Barbasol shave 
itself. 


No grubbing and rubbing, to 
work suds down to the roots 
of the hairs. No brushing 
around the bush. 


Just an even film of Barbasol 
spread through the stubble, 
and the razor’s fairly honin’ 
for its job. See—like this: 
1. Wash the face 
(but leave it wet) 


2. Spread on Barbasol 


(but don’t rub in) 


3. Shave 


And the after-shave sensation 
is as grateful as the razoring 
waseasy. Allcool,silkysmooth 
—no burning, no irritation, or 
ingrowing hairs — because 
Barbasol leaves the natural 
oils right in the skin, takes 
nothing away but the whiskers. 


Send 10c for a trial tube; use 


Barbasol 3 times according to ~ 


directions,and you’reinstroke 
with The Modern Way of 
Shaving. 


/ 
Barbasol tube and I’ll give it a 
y : 


For Modern Shaving 


j ;--COUPON--5 
/ 
y The 
/ Barbasol Co. | 
Hi Indianapolis, Ind. | 
/ | 
A I enclose 10c. 
/ Please send trial 
/ fair trial. ; 
/ | 
ft NameiniaJocg riers... 
; 
Fn A 
/ SEP 26-26 | 
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A-cx00-0! 


This is nature’s warning 
that a cold is on the way. 

That sneeze tells you that 
you have been neglecting a 
very important duty—the 
regular, systematic care of 
nose, mouth and throat. 

Glyco-Thymoline, used 
morning and evening in an 
atomizer, nasal douche, or 
as a gargle, strengthens the delicate lin- 
ing of your nose, mouth and throat. It 
washes the membrane clear of dust and 
irritants that form weak spots in the 
tissue. It is chiefly at these irritated 
places that the germs of cold and sore 
throat make their attack. 

Used regularly, Glyco-Thymoline 
prevents these weak spots from forming. 

Glyco-Thymoline is not merely an 
antiseptic. It is an alkaline antiseptic, 


INSIST ON 


GLYCO- 
THYMOLINE 


Trade Mark 


THE ALKALINE 


fits over 400 nuts 


on my car” 


“That is why it is always my first 
thought for such work as tightening 
body bolts or general adjustments,”’ 
says a Buffalo car owner. What he 
says of his Buick is typical of other 
leading makes. Carowners, the coun- 
try over, find that nine times in ten a 
Crescent Wrench is handiest for me- 
chanical work on any car. All Crescent 
Tools are drop-forged and hardened 
for lifelong dependability. 

Send for our new booklet, “‘Making 

the Most of Your Motor Car,”’ and 

get Crescent Wrenches, Pliers, and 


Screwdrivers from your hardware 
or accessory dealer. 


CRESCENT TOOL CO. 
211 Harrison St. 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


Originators of the 
Crescent Wrench 


CRESCENT TOOL COMPANY, 211 Harrison: St., Jamestown, N. Y. 
NAME......... 


Gentlemen: Please send me a 
copy of your booklet for car ~ 
owners on preventing squeaks 
and reducing upkeep expense. 


Co [ ds can't come 


when breathing passages are strong and vigorous 
Glyco-Thymoline strengthens nose and throat 


washes away the germs and objection- 
able matter that the mucus contains. 
At the same time the antiseptic proper- 
ties make it hard for germs to multiply. 

Enjoy greater freedom from colds. 
Get a bottle of Glyco-Thymoline from 
your druggist. It has an agreeable taste. 
It refreshes. 
most important, it keeps the membrane 
of nose, mouth and throat in sound, vig- 
orous condition. We will be glad to send 
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the ideal kind for counter- 
acting acid irritations of the 
mucous membrane. Any 
doctor will tell you that the 
most effective healing agents 
for infections of the mucous 
membrane are alkaline. 
Glyco-Thymoline cleanses 
the irritated or congested 
membrane thoroughly. It 
removes excess mucus. It 


It soothes. And, what is 


you a liberal sample of Glyco- 
Thymoline upon receipt of 10 
cents. Address Kress & Owen 
Company, 361 Pearl Street, 
Dept. 1-C1, New York City. 


ANTISEPTIC 


Radio fans, as well 
as car owners, find 
the Crescent Long f}, 
Nose Plier a tool 
that fits their needs 
to perfection. De- 
signed for bending 
or looping wire, 
and with a wire 
cutter that stands 
all sorts of tough 
work without nick- 
ing. Retail 
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Suddenly he banged his clenched fist upon 
his desk and said in a loud voice, ‘‘Do you 
mean to tell me that you are not receiving 
any remuneration from the mechanical com- 
panies for the works of your brain?” 

“Yes, Mr. President,” said I; “‘but you 
can hardly blame them, as they are within 
the law. We writers are working under the 
copyright law of 1701, which has never been 
changed, and the mechanical record is a 
device that has sprung up in the meantime 
and there is no clause in our copyright to 
cover it.” 

“Nevertheless,” said the President, ‘it 
is an injustice to use a writer’s works with- 
out his being paid for them.” 

“You are right, Mr. President; and they 
could use any part of the books you have 
written and published.” 

*‘ T should like to see them do it!” said he. 

“What is there to prevent them?” said 
I. “They take ours, why not yours?” 

He looked at me steadily for a moment 
and then said, ‘Who is drawing up this 
bill?”’ I gave him all the facts. ‘You came 
down here alone, paying your own way?” 

“T-did,” said I. , 

“Are you a writer?” 

“Yes, both writer and publisher, so I can 
talk from both sides.” 

“What have you ever written?” 

“After the Ball.” 

“That’s enough,” said he. ‘Who is on 
the committee?’’ And I gave him the list. 
“T see,” said he. ‘‘Senator Smoot is chair- 
man of the senatorial committee‘and Frank 
D. Currier of the house committee. I want 
you to meet these two gentlemen personally 
and tell them your story the way you have 
told it to me.”’ He stopped suddenly and 
took up the telephone, saying “Give me Cor- 
telyou,”’ and when he got a response he said, 
“T want you to write two letters, one to 
Senator Smoot and the other to Currier, 
for Mr. Charles K. Harris. See that they 
are ready for him, as he will call for them 
within an hour.” Then he turned to me and 
said, ‘‘Now, Harris, first go and see Thor- 
vald Solberg, one of the best posted men 
in the Copyright Office, and let him give 
you some more pointers, as you may need 
them. When you meet these gentlemen you 
will then know the full facts in the case.” 
He stood up, shook hands with me, and 
said, ‘‘Mr. Harris, I am with you to the 
finish. Good luck!’’ He touched the but- 
ton and Secretary Loeb entered and es- 
corted me out. I really did not know 
whether I was walking on my head or feet. 


A Senatorial Investigation 


I called upon Solberg and after I had 
been made thoroughly conversant with the 
contents of the bill, I returned to Cortel- 
you’s office, where I was immediately ad- 
mitted. The letters of introduction were 
handed to me by Mr. Cortelyou personally, 
who told me that the President was deeply 
interested in the new copyright bill, and 
he—Mr. Cortelyou—wished me the best of 
luck. Fortified with the letters, my next 
step was to call upon Congressman Currier. 
The clerk at his hotel told me he would 
arrive at six o’clock, as he and his family 
usually had dinner at seven P.M., and that 
he would point him out to me. At six 
o’clock he came in arm in arm with Senator 
Platt, of New York. I introduced myself 
without showing him the letter from the 
President. I told him I wanted to see him 
for a few moments regarding the new copy- 
right bill. He raised his hand as though to 
wave me aside, saying, “‘That will take 
quite a time before it is brought out. I have 
already talked with your committee, 
Messrs. Herbert, Sousa and DeKoven, so 
there is no use in our rehashing the matter.” 

I explained that I had some facts that I 
wanted to present to him, somewhat differ- 
ent from those my colleagues had placed 
before him. 

“Too busy tonight,”’ he replied. ‘‘I in- 
tend having dinner shortly with Mrs. Cur- 
rier and have no time to talk with you.” 

“But the President said you would see 
me and would listen to what I had to say.” 

“The President?” said he: 


“Yes,’rsaid Ise “Tchad alate, 
my letter.” , 
I handed him the letter and I 
a man more surprised than he wa; 
read its contents. 
“Well,” said he, “sit right d 
Harris, and we will talk it over,” 
to Senator Platt, he said, “Senat 
Mr. Charles K. Harris, of New }s 
has come to see me about the 
bill.” 
The senator acknowledged the 
tion and the three of us sat down 
table in the center of the room, 
started at meas though he w 
examining a witness in court. | 
“Mr. Harris,” he said, “you w 
publishers are making a big mist; 
deavoring to procure a new cop; 
with a mechanical clause in it, * 
realize that the phonograph com); 
popularizing your songs and crea} 
demand for them. Go home, mj 
let them continue to use your con\ 
and exploit them. Just sit tight a), 
music. As an example, during a y) 
home town in New Hampshire, n) 
ter, who is quite a musician, ai) 
visited one of our prominent mu} 
where my daughter purchased sey; 
lar records for her machine; and | 
of information, I asked the mu 
whether the sale of records inter}; 
the sale of sheet music, and wast 
did not. My dear Harris, you hi 
nutshell. So once again I say go) 
don’t bother your head about 
copyright bill. Take my advice) 
enough alone.” ‘ 


Selling the Copyright 


During all this conversation 
Platt watched me closely to see ]} 
taking it. I sat quietly drinkin 
rier’s words, and I guess he thou; 
demeanor that I was licked; b’ 
another guess coming, as every 
uttered was fresh ammunition 
When he had finished he stood up} 
to dismiss the subject. - | 

“Just a moment, Mr. Currie 
“‘T have listened to you and noy 
kindly listen to me?” | 

He took out his watch and sai( 
not much time, so make it short. 

“You said you went into a mu} 
said I, ‘“‘with your daughter ands 
several song records.” Bi 

“Yes,” said he smilingly. 

“Now, Mr. Currier, answer mé 
did your daughter at the time s| 
these records buy any sheet mus 

“‘Why, no,” said he. - | 

“Well, Mr. Currier, that is e| 
point. You have struck the nj 
head when you say they buy th! 
and because they do that they! 
further use for the sheet music. ] 
living writing and publishing s 
I am not in the record business! 
derive any benefit from it. Ther 
people make their money sellin 
and they have to wait until the 
write a song before they can mak 

“For this you say we get a 
My dear Mr. Currier, I pay for 
tising in good hard cash, and I 
any corporation to advertise for 
songs advertise themselves. I! 
sung by my friends in the singi 
sion, in every vaudeville theater 
show and concert throughout th 
and they are the ones who ake 
popular. Never in the history 
chanical people’can they show on 
where they have made a son 
their mechanical departme 
wait until the publishers s 
tunes to popularize their s 
take them without paying 
ute.” ’ 

Senator Platt then broke 
almost in the same word 
Roosevelt, “‘ You mean to § 
chanical companies are us 
without paying you anyt 

(Continued on Pag » 20 


nued from Page 198) 
ni again I was compelled to go 
story that I had told the Presi- 


r att turned to Currier and said, 
u there, Currier. That boy 
eiand you cannot get away from 
» s right and justice on his side, 
naan, if it ever comes to a vote 
mate, you can count on me.”’ 


s introduced to her and she 
J: husband, saying, ‘‘ My dear, 
»¢ our dinner hour.” 

’ said Currier, looking at his 
7:30!’ He then said, ‘‘I will 
i, Mr. Harris, as I want to be 
enlightened on the subject. 
. {d me some things that have 
»1thoroughly explained to me 


‘rier several times after that 
{/m a very much changed man 
: copyright. 
‘all was that same night. I 
a3enator Smoot occupied quar- 
i¢iotel Willard. After dinner 
card, upon the back of which 
_ that I desired to see him re- 
copyright bill. He sent word 
usy dictating letters and that 
ible for him to see me at that 
ifmed his secretary that it was 
rat and that I had come all the 
w York especially to see him, 
a a letter to Senator Smoot 
1 ident, and I handed it to him 
.| the senator. A few moments 
i, down again and asked me to 
eenator was in his shirt sleeves 
ie covered with correspond- 


Mr. Harris. Glad to see you. 
jon your mind?” I started in 
1 out the copyright, when he 
s,7es, I heard the same story 
0 nittee that was sent down by 
y There were several things that 
it he newspapers regarding the 
x hisbillthat Idonotlike. Ido 
v| instigated those articles, but 
| in each and every instance.” 


1estic Propaganda 


mt knew nothing of newspaper 
riatory to any senator or con- 
she copyright committee and 
hear at least my side of the 


teen on listening to any more 
|| the music people,’’ said the 


s| by his manner that he was 
nthing in connection with the 
liiers’ organization. What it 
J ot tell, nor would he say any 
What I was not making much 
d not wishing to antagonize 
it I would wait until he was 
fi ne of mind, when just at that 
Tame a knock on the door and 
4 7aS announced. [I was intro- 
se “is this the gentleman 
en all those beautiful songs 
iren sing?’”’ 
¢_ the senator. 
lk I happened to have a roll 
ssongs, which I had brought 
+ to show the senator. 
qr these to you, with my com- 
id I, handing the roll to her. 
the senator, she said, ‘May 


: 7 
” said he, 
ard I left Washington. 


’ the goodnews. He made asplendid impres- 
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I wrote the senator a few weeks later 
that I expected to be in Washington on a 
certain date. He replied, urging me to come 
direct to his home for dinner, which I did. 
Those present were Senator and Mrs. 
Smoot, the senator’s mother and his three 
children, a young lady of sixteen years and 
two young sons. After dinner we went into 
the music room, where I sang a number of 
my songs, being joined in the chorus by 
the young folks, and as the old saying goes, 
a good time was had by all. From that day 
on the senator was my staunch and true 
friend, and I’m proud to say he is to this 
day. To him, more than anyone else, be- 
longs the credit for the passing of the copy- 
right bill in 1909. His perseverance, his 
fairness to one and all upon the committee, 
his well-timed arguments in its favor, won 
over the entire committee. 

Another hustler during the copyright 
fight was Harry Williams, a song writer, 
who wrote In the Shade of the Old Ap- 
ple Tree. He was a close friend of Sena- 
tor Kittredge. Harry also had a room at 
the Hotel Willard, and every night we 
would meet and check up the senators and 
congressmen we had called upon, hoping 
they would vote for our bill. Harry cer- 
tainly did some glorious work. He has now 
passed to the great beyond. 


Victor Herbert's Generosity 


Victor Herbert made many a trip to 
Washington and did a world of entertain- 
ing. Almost every night you could see him 
in the Hotel Willard, after the theater, 
with all the writers that were working down 
there at the time. We usually feasted, and | 
the trouble was that big-hearted Victor al- | 
ways insisted upon paying the bill. I told 
him that I was willing to join him once in | 
a while, but did not feel as though I wanted 
him always to pay the check. 

Heslapped me on the back and said, “‘ My 
dear C. K., we can’t take our money with us. 
So let’s have a good time while we are here,”’ 

Another young fellow that worked like a | 
Trojan, more for the love of the thing than | 
for the money that was in it, as there was 
not much money in the publishers’ treasury 
at that time, was our only attorney. He 
was pitted against some of the greatest 
lawyers the mechanical companies could | 
procure—not one, but a dozen—to fight 
the bill. This young fellow was Nathan 
Burkan, and ably he did his duty. Many 
times he went to Washington, digging down 
into his own pocket to pay his expenses. 
He was at the time attorney for several of 
the New York publishers, and because of 
this fact was interested in the bill. 

I shall never forget the last meeting of | 
the patents committee which we were called | 
upon to attend. On the train going down, 
among many others, were Daniel Frohman 
and William A. Brady. They were much | 
interested in the bill, as it also contained a 
clause against piracy of their plays. Mr. 
Frohman learned that I had been there for 
two years, working on this same bill, and 
asked to be introduced to me. He sat down 
with me and we had a long conversation. 
I told him the bill would undoubtedly pass; 
that I had interviewed several senators and 
congressmen and had been assured of their 
votes. Mr. Frohman was delighted to hear | 


sion before the committee, as did Mr. Brady. | 

The bill passed and went into effect in 
1909. It had been a hard-fought battle, but | 
a splendid one, fought honestly and per- 
sistently, with President Roosevelt lending | 
his hearty support. | 


Editor’s Note—This is the sixth of a series of 
articles by Mr. Harris. The seventh and last will 
appear in an early issue. 
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Now! A Chain With Cleats 


That Grip The Road 


When roads are deep with 
snow or mud, sliding wheels 
cause cars to stall or skate 
them to disaster. 


But now veterans in the tire 
chain industry have perfected 
a device that actually grips 
the road and holds your car 
steady. 


The Hoff Safety Chain is 
the most efficient traction de- 
vice yet perfected for motor 


Hoff Metal Products Co., 70 East 45th Street, New York 


vehicles. Its solid center links 
are armoured with rotatable, 
triangular tubes. These act 
like cleats and prevent the 
wheels from spinning or slid- 
ing ahead. 


Hoff Safety Chains are tai- 
lored to fit exactly any size or 
make of tire. The patented 
Hoff Center Link may be pur- 
chased separately to repair 
any style of tire chain. 


Factories—York, Pa. 


In Canada—The B. Greening Wire Co., Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 


A Complete 
Chain Service 


Drive with chains that 
fit. With this Hoff Mer- 
chandising Cabinet, the 
Hoff Service Man can 
supply you in five min- 
utes with custom-made 
chains that exactly fit 
your tires no matter 
what their size. He is 
prepared quickly to re- 
pair your old chains of 
any make. Look for the 


Hoff sign—the sign of a : = uy 
complete chain service. === 
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“Guarantees Principal and Interest 


BACK of every Bond issued by a Federal Land Bank stands 
the joint guarantee of a// the twelve Federal Land Banks with 
combined assets exceeding $1,000,000,000. This mutual 
underwriting unites the Federal Land Banks into a single or- 
ganization—the world’s largest farm mortgage system. 


FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 


The Standard Tax-Free Investment 
Denominations: $40, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000 and $10,000 


These Bonds. are secured by the pledge of installment first mort- 
gages on farms valued at more than twice the amount loaned upon 
them. The U. S. Government supervises the issue of the Bonds and 
participates in the management of the Banks, although assuming no 
financial obligation. The Banks are staffed by officers trained in bank- 
ing methods and conversant with agricultural conditions in their re- 
spective territories. 

Congress has declared and the U. S. Supreme Court has affirmed 
that these Bonds are “Instrumentalities of the Government of the 
United States.” As such, they are completely tax-exempt. The in- 
terest, paid twice yearly, is free from all income taxes. 

Federal Land Bank Bonds are the ideal investment for reserve funds. 
When money is needed, they may be readily converted into cash or 
used as security for a loan. 


Write today for Federal Farm Loan Board Circular No. 16, descrip- 
tive of these Bonds. Address nearest Federal Land Bank, or 


Federal Land 
Banks are 
located at 


Baltimore, Md. 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Houston, Texas 
Louisville, Ky. 
New Orleans, La. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Springfield, Mass. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Spokane, Wash. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Wichita, Kan. 


FEDERAL LAND BANKS 
Cuas. E. LOBDELL, Fiscal Agent 
Washington, D.C. 


Federal LandBank 
Bonds 


Ambitious Young Men Wanted 
Married or Single 


VERY Thursday night some two million and a half men go 

home to enjoy the newly arrived issue of The Post. (Which 
is probably what you are doing right now.) A good many of 
these men buy their copies from the news stand. A good many 
order by the year; they subscribe. 

BUT—news stands are sometimes sold out. And subscrip- 
tions have a habit of expiring. To forward the subscriptions 
of such folks is a mighty easy and profitable way of making 
money. And because there are many such orders to be secured 
in your locality, this opportunity need not interfere with your 
regular work. 

Many of the men employed on salary in our Home Office 
gained their first magazine experience just as you are invited 
to do. More of our former part-time workers are now regu- 
larly employed by us in the field, on a salary and expense 
allowance basis. 

Whether you are married or single, 17 or 70, inexperienced 
or a trained salesman, we have a proposition you should 
look into—that’s why the handy coupon appears below. Clip 
it today! 


net 
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THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
246 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


What, please, is your offer? 


Name— ea mt eather. JN +.) gee 


Street 
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groups and discuss this question. In self- 
defense, every community should actively 
and energetically take up the subject for 
discussion at every reasonable opportunity. 
If a general sentiment is created through- 
out the United States in favor of the prompt 
and thorough administration of the laws for 
the punishment of crime, and for the stamp- 
ing out of maudlin sentiment and sympa- 
thy, it will not be long before the laws are 
improved, their administration made more 
prompt and more efficient, all judges ex- 
pected to be of high grade, and the best 
men selected as jurors. Punishment for 
malicious and intentional violation of the 
criminal laws will then be certain and ade- 
quate. 

“We must not forget that the large 
majority of the people of the United States 
are in favor of protection for property, per- 
sons and every individual right. There will 
always be a small minority opposed to 
prosecution for criminal offense. Such as 
they, whether they act because of a dis- 
eased, distorted mind or natural malice, 
should be prevented by law from injuring 
others who are better disposed. 

“This question of-crime and its enforce- 
ment bears directly on the economic situa- 
tion of every country. When law and order 
are defied, and property and persons 
thereby endangered, the natural progress of 
business is bound to be interrupted to some 
extent. The individual who participates in 
this destruction is doing an injustice to 
himself and his family. Every man, rich or 
poor, educated or uneducated, has the same 
interest in the subject and the same duty 
toward it. He cannot shirk it if he desires. 
Some of us, perhaps many of us, have neg- 
lected to do our whole duty concerning the 
administration of the laws. We would do 
well if we were to follow the lead of the 
President of the United States when he ad- 
vocates that all laws, while they are on the 
statute books, shall be enforced without dis- 
crimination, without fear or favor, though 
without malice.” 

I brought the conversation back again to 
the subject of the prevailing prosperity and 
asked the judge to indicate upon what con- 
crete items it was based. This is what he 
said: 

“Of course my opinion is based largely 
on the steel business, because I know more 
about it, although I do not intentionally 
overlook other lines. Steel is considered to 
be a barometer of trade, and that, in a 
measure at least, is true.” 


Steel-Reénforced Prosperity 


As the volume of finished steel produced 
in this country amounts to about 50,000,- 
000 tons a year, it does not require much 
thought to realize that such a volume of 
trade means at least two and a half times 
as much as that of twenty-five years ago. 
It means, further, that the number of em- 
ployes has proportionately increased and 
that what they have received has in turn 
been distributed throughout the country; 
that the ships and the railroads have cor- 
respondingly expanded their business, and 
therefore have been obliged to add to their 
facilities for transportation, thus employ- 
ing enough additional men to operate them; 
that in assembling the raw products and 
in distributing the finished products their 
volume of business has been and still is in- 
creasing; that the mines which produce the 
ore or the coal have employed extra men 
and furnished further business to the rail- 
roads; that in all its ramifications relating 
to the manufacture and delivery of prod- 
ucts almost every other industry in the 
country has been directly affected; and 
finally that the banks have increased their 
business by millions in order to take care of 
this larger volume. 
“Tt is difficult for anyone to comprehend 


ae 


fully what an influence on business: condi- 
tions in this country the steel business is. 
With deposits of ready cash necessary to 
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transact business amounting to 
several hundred million doll 
factor in finance. The steel ind 
ing for transportation alone | 
$600,000,000 annually. It is; 
employes $900,000,000 in wag 
Its purchases are enormous in ¢ 
value, and its business one wa 
permeates the whole commerce} 
“The steel business just no: 
satisfactory, certainly so far ¢ 
concerned, as some time ago; 
dicted by many of us it woul 
is not a luxury. On the other 
necessity, and its purchase 
and more imperative. Moreo; 
of steel are multiplying. In 18) 
the United States was fifty-sis| 
capita. Now it is about 900 po’ 
therefore increased sixteen tim! 
that it may truly be said that s 
the corner stones of our great; 
prosperity.” = | 
‘“What other factors have 
this prosperity?” | 
_ Inresponse Judge Gary rem 
“T think I know enough ab; 
conditions to mention the auto) 
large contribution. The busine) 
extraordinary, but it has surpi 
by its volume and momentum, 


In Good Times Prepare! 


““T hen, too, there are the rail 
have recently ended the best yi 
have perhaps ever known. In 
nessed the greatest freight trafi 
measured by the number of 
with revenue freight. Accor 
American Railway Associati 
total was estimated at 50,900, 
ceeding 1924 by 5 per cent. T! 
traffic was handled with pract 
shortage and no transportatio 

“Additional factors have | 
merchandising, copper and oth 
ductions, telegraph and tele 
munications, and manufactu 
other than steel. ‘ 

“‘Bulwarking all this is a gi 
dence among the American fF 
due not only to the legitimate 
all business along the lines th 
dicated but also to what migh 
sense of possession. More and 
people becoming owners of im’ 
erty, sound securities and aut 

“There could be no bette 
than motor cars. In 1912 the 
of cars costing less than $1 
43.8 per cent of the total pr 
1924 it had risen to 73.4 per 
increase for 1925 is probably h 
is one motor vehicle, includin 
every 5.7 persons in the United 
ord not approached in me 

From long and costly + 
United States, like the rest ¢ 
has learned that prosperity mo 
which means, of course, that t 
full dinner pail, as it used to bi 
be followed by an epoch of en 
therefore asked Judge Gary to 
the perils of prosperity can b 
minimized. His response was: 

“T have already pointed 
present menace of overspecul: 
necessity for caution and ¢ 
Let me repeat that we must ke 
limit of our resources both 
and as a nation. I have also 
tion to the dangers arising fi 
capitalization of economic isst 

“In the abuse of political p 
lurks danger. No reasonable 
find fault with the action of 
occupies a political position 
responsibility, when he ac 
cordance with his best ju 
perception. There is alw 
to make practical applicatio! 
full limit of conscience and § 

(Continued on Page: 
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ind the public weal and subor- 
sonal benefit, political or other- 


nnding to disregard or minimize 
s)ne integrity or the ability of the 
ovy of the occupants of seats in 
, may properly be observed that 
nh done and also much undone 
ess of the United States which 
necessary and injurious to the 
his country. 

»|e political parties with formu- 
ms, and it is the duty of the 
;| these parties to vote and act 
‘e with these platforms unless 
revents. Likewise it is estab- 
form of government and prac- 
rithat a majority will determine 
i( on the questions considered. 
yper and necessary to good gov- 
_orderly, effective procedure. 
housiness part of Congress, and 


» puld seem to be no reasonable 
it uring late years there has been 
in3 Of some of the members of 
attitude inimical to the prin- 
a) stated and hostile to the best 
our people generally. The mo- 
@ cases may have been good, 
egtionable. Some have disre- 
party platforms and even their 
tty. Some have antagonized 
lc; on questions settled or voted 
large majority of the voters. 
pposed or overlooked the well- 
dad honest efforts of able gov- 
|.epresentatives. Some have 
slibused worthy members of their 
r,5ome have obstructed or post- 
ii concerning proper and neces- 
on. “They have ignored the 
\efied the wishes of a large ma- 
Bote, and seem to have acted 

3 which were personal, selfish 
iy. They have in part suc- 
ii7hether this disposition, which 

an obsession with some men, 

tted to continue in the future 
it ntion.”” 


| Injurious Competition 


| there has been an improve- 
{onal political conditions. To 
1/1 wise, pacific and courageous 
{ utterances of the President 
‘ide influence. We have every 
grateful to an Administration 
argely influenced by a man of 
fyalvin Coolidge. He stands for 
{deals in national and interna- 
| based on an honest, deeply 
_ tolerant attitude. He is a 
€ingelist who believes in and 
Golden Rule. I am convinced 
sident is and at all times has 
end and well-wisher of every 
4 and of every person who is 
Onscientious. In making de- 
ver positive, he acts from no 
sonal antagonism. He and all 
{\ set up a real safeguard for our 
rf 
astaking efforts of our Govern- 
ie guidance and direction of 

able and conscientious leaders, 
\ owards better, safer, more en- 
more prosperous conditions 


}ople. Never before has there 
€ United States an Administra- 
He all respects, was better calcu- 

ene best interests of the 
ution. 


nary of prosperity and the 
= might possibly endanger it 
( a brief reference to the regula- 
led big business. During the 


liades. prosperity has been in a 
‘npered and interrupted by 
and often improper attempts 
1 enforce the Sherman Law. 
Was passed it was intended 
and remedial measure, 
onable interest can take 
$s not enacted for the pur- 
Jing or decreasing the volume 
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of business or impairing legitimate success 
and economic well-being. 

“There is no tendency on the part of the 
courts or any department of the Govern- 
ment to ignore or to modify the effect of the 
Sherman Law when properly interpreted 
and applied. The protection to the public 
against combinations or agreements to 
monopolize or unduly restrain trade is 
still, and should remain, in full force. Any 
arrangement between different interests, 
direct or indirect, expressed or implied, 
calculated to maintain future prices of com- 
modities or services, conflicts with the Sher- 
man Law and will not be tolerated by the 
Government. Full information by one cor- 
poration to others concerning business is 
permitted. The law does not compel one to 
compete with another if one does not desire 
to do so, and the law especially abhors com- 
petition which is intended to be destructive, 
unconscionable and dishonest. 

“There is a great deal of misapprehen- 
sion about this word ‘competition’ in big 
business. We in the steel industry believe 
in vigorous, energetic and unyielding com- 
petition. This the law demands. What is 
better, fair treatment for our customers re- 
quires it. We do not believe, however, in 
unfair, destructive, unrighteous competi- 
tion which is calculated to ruin the com- 
petitor. We believe in open dealing, for we 
know that in the long run this advances the 
interest of both producer and consumer.’’ 


Prices and Taxes Too High 


“Another matter which is naturally 
bound up in our economic well-being is the 
high cost of living, which in the United 
States and elsewhere has become a serious 
matter. Nor have the people generally 
awakened to a realization that anyone, 
great or little, who demands and receives 
more than is reasonable and just, is a spoke 
in the vicious wheel or circle which progres- 
sively moves around until it covers every- 
one. The average person seems to entertain 
the belief that he can add to his price for 


what is furnished without affecting others. | 


“Hence, in a large number of cases, 
prices demanded and paid are extortionate. 
This is especially true in cases where the 
amounts involved are severally small, and 
it is still true in many of the trades which 
involve the cost of building and add to the 
rent schedule. 

“Prices are not, as a rule, proportion- 
ately increased in the larger units of busi- 
ness. They are usually higher than they 
were before the war, but this is because the 
wage rates have doubled since 1914. This 
results from the high cost of living and has 
followed unnecessary and unreasonable de- 
mands. The large business units generally 
are not receiving as much in net returns of 
business on the capital employed as before 
the war. Certainly this is the fact in the 
iron and steel industry, and in many others 
that could be mentioned. 

“Still another affliction relating to busi- 
ness—and for which, fortunately, the 
remedy is promised—is taxation. Our 
taxes, whether levied by national, state or 
municipal, or in fact any public organiza- 
tion possessing the power to levy and collect 
taxes, have been much too high. In conse- 
quence, they have become a heavy burden. 
We know by personal experience, or at least 
by the statements of reliable business men, 
that their activities have been decreased 
and not infrequently abandoned as the re- 
sult of drastic taxation. Business therefore 
needs and demands lower rates. 

“The proposed tax reduction, therefore, 
will not only decrease the heavy burden to 
which I have alluded, but will tend to stimu- 
late initiative and enterprise, and help to 
bulwark the existing prosperity.” 

The talk now turned to Europe and the 
significant events which made 1925 a real 
milepost in the world’s journey toward sta- 
bilization. When IJ asked about the effect of 
all this upon American business, Judge 
Gary’s comment was: 

“For the first time since the Armistice 
there is a feeling that the war is really 
over. A new era of understanding has begun. 
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Gordon-Van Tine 
Home No. 629 
A well planned 6 room home. 
3 bedrooms; bath; linen closet; 
many built-in conveniences. 


Materials............ 


Send for Book of 


ee ae 
Gordon-Van Tine 


e Co, 
Gordon-Van Tne = 


Davenport, tows 


anteed. 


Hattiesburg Miss 


144 Page Book 
Shows photos, plans 
town and country 
homes, Also ask for 
Barn Book or Bldg. 
Material Catalog. 


Easy to Build Garages $89 Up 

Material so accu- Ready to set up. 
rately cut, plans so Summer cottages, 3 
easy to follow many 
buyers put up own 


homes. four big mills. 


ESTABLISHED 16668 


682 Case St., 


200 Home Plans! 

e ° 
Buy Your Home Direct From Mill! 

. e e e e 
Wholesale Prices—Distinctive Designs 
We ship lumber, millwork and other.materials from our mills 
direct to your station, at wholesale prices. 

Complete plans designed by skilled architects. 

convenience features to save steps and lighten housework. 
manent construction—plans conform to all city building codes. 


20 year satisfaction guarantee. 
$500 to $2,000. 


Highest quality guar- 
Latest 
Per- 


Customers write we save them 
Over 200,000 Gordon-Van Tine home-buyers. 


Write or Mail Coupon 


Estimates (2.01/11 


5,000 building 
toS rooms. Weship material bargains, 
from nearest of our We figure your 
bills free. 


Gordon-VanTine Co. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
Davenport, Iowa 


Free Gordon-Van Tine Co. 


682 Case St., Davenport, lowa 


I expect to 
Build a 


Repair a —— 
Please send proper catalog. 


Name. 
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Address 


TRADE MARK 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


ship practice. 


quarters of the schools in the United States. 


the watermark in each sheet. 
accessories for penmanship practice. 


The A. N. Palmer Company 
: 55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
2128 Calumet Ave. Pittock Building - 
Chicago Portland, Oregon 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES can make good 
incomes selling Palmer Method Tablets and Acces-: 
sories to stationery and school supply stores. Write 
for particulars. 


Do your children... . 
get good marks in penmanship? 


Ae important that they have the right paper for their penman- 


Palmer Method No, | Tablets are endorsed by the Publishers of 
Palmer Method—the official system of handwriting in over three- 


Every sheet in every Tablet is of a uniform quality that never 
varies. The finish is perfectly adapted for penmanship practice. 
Both the finish and the ruling were determined after scientific tests 
and experiments by skilled penmanship supervisors. 


Sold by stationery and school supply stores. Look for the name on the cover and 
There is a complete line of Palmer Method 


One full-sized Tablet 
and special pamphlet, 
“Twelve Lessons in 
Better Handwriting” 
embodying the prin- 
ciples of the Palmer 
Method, mailed for 
only 15 cents. Send 
coupon today. Ad- 


dress nearest office. 


(address of office nearest. you) 
For enclosed 15 cents send me one Palmer Method 
No. 1. Tablet and ‘Twelve.-Lessons,in Better 
Handwriting.” 


Wm. Campbell 
The Original Fire- 
less Cooker Man 


What It Will Do 
For You 


} Roasts all kinds of meats 
—fowls and fish. Only 
uses electricity about 1-3 
of the usual time. Cooks 
all vegetables—eight 
medium sized potatoes 
use electricity 8 to 12 
minutes. Does all baking. 
A cake uses electricity 
about 12 to 15 minutes. 
A boiled ham uses elec- 
tricity 30 to 35 minutes. 
Cooks a boiled dinner 


complete—using electric- 
ity about 40 minutes. 

Fries, Toasts, Stews, 
makes coffee, boils tea 
kettle—no other 
stove needed. Will 
do anything 
any range 
will do. 


Name__ 
Street. 


City- 


| 
| 
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Leon B. Wade 


of Massachusetts 


Simply Warterful — 
Every Home Should 
Have One 


Here is just what you have always wanted— 
Think of an electric fireless cooker range, work- 
ing right off your home lighting circuit—with 
which you can do your cooking, baking, roast- 
ing, etc., quickly, easily, 
cleanly, with a wonderful 
saving of fuel and work. 


Automatic 
Oven Control 

Automatic oven heat 
regulator turns electric- 
ity on and off as needed. 
Maintains a steady, con- 
stant temperature. Never 
too hot—never too cool — 
and only uses electricity 
one-third to one-half of 
the time. Money saving, 
time saving, work saving, 
and insures perfect bak- 
ing and roasting. 


$131.00 in One Month 
Without Leaving Home! 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
247 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


How can I make my spare hours pay? No obligation in asking. 
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Entire range lined with alumi- 
num—rust-proof and easy to keep 
clean. No Three wire special 
wiring necessary. Attach toany 
floor socket or wall plug. On cast- 
ers, move anywhere. All complete, 
ready to use when you receive it. 
Special Low Factory Price 

and 30 Day Trial Offer 

Write today for big illustrated 
catalog and my introductory 
offer, special low price for limited 
time only. My price will amaze 
you! Selling direct gives you big 
savings! Cash or easy payments. 


With this range you can do all 
your cooking under the perfect 
heat control of electricity and 
yet at a cost that is only one- 
third of what it would be if a regu- 
lar electric cook stove were used. 

Has double electric grill on top 
for frying, cooking, etc.,-a deep 
18 inch oven for baking, roast- 
ing, etc., and a big electrically 
heated fireless cooker compart- 
ment—all under automatic con- 
trol. Oven big enough to hold a 
large turkey or three loaves of 
bread. Oven has unbreakable 
‘*Pyrex’’ Glass door. 


THE WILLIAM CAMPBELL CO. 1015 Union Ave., Alliance, Ohio 


Canadian Address: Georgetown, Ontario 


ri 


State 


EON B. WADE is a subscription representative 
in a little Massachusetts town. In a single 
month, not long ago, he earned exactly $131.00 

. without leaving his home! How? 
~~ He earned this extra money by telephoning to 
many of his friends and neighbors and by writing 
personal letters to others. He told them that he 


represented The Saturday Evening Post, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country Gen- 


‘tleman and would be glad to forward their orders. 
Some sent him new subscriptions, others their re- 
newals—Mr. Wade’s total profits were $131.00. 


Extra Money for You too! 


Whether you live in a small town or a large city; 
whether you are 18 years of age or 80; whether at one 
time you have days to spare or only an hour or so—we’d 
like to make you the same cash offer we made Mr.Wade. 

Shall we send you all the interesting details? Then 
just get your scissors and clip the coupon above. 
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Since the end of 1918 there have been dis- 
agreements, disputes and controversies be- 
tween the different European nations which 
have shocked our sensibilities and created 


-in our minds a profound distrust of future 


peace and tranquillity, and even of the per- 
manency of civilization itself. The differ- 
ences between Germany on one side and 
France, Belgium and Poland on the other, 
between Poland and Russia, between 
Greece and Turkey, between Greece and 
Italy, and many others not necessary to 
mention, were all evidences of smoldering 
flames of a spirit that defeated the purpose 
for which the World War was waged. 

“Happily, this spirit seems to have 
passed. The economic reconstruction of 
Europe which began with the operation of 
the Dawes Plan has been followed up by 
the Locarno program, which is the best 
single agency for political peace and co- 
ordination that has happened in the world 
since the Armistice was signed. Europe has 
learned that nations have a community of 
economic interests which can be served only 
through harmonious effort. One of the 
most satisfactory realizations just now is 
that the peoples of all countries are gradu- 
ally coming together, readjusting their af- 
fairs, recognizing the rights of others and 
sincerely seeking a basis for the establish- 
ment of permanent peace. They are now 
engaged in making friends instead of mak- 
ing enemies. As one prospers, so will all 
prosper. 

‘All this is of supreme importance to us 
and our business interests, for we are now 
inseparably caught up in the fabric of in- 
ternational economic affairs. No man 
liveth to himself alone, and the same is 
true of nations. It is fundamental to the 
progress and prosperity of the world that 
every man and every country does the most 
for himself or itself when it does the most 
for others. This fact is being realized more 
and more at the present time.” 

“‘What do you think of the settlement of 
the war debts?” was my next question. To 
this the judge made the following response: 

“The spirit manifested by our European 
debtors is another expression of the new 
world attitude of conciliation and settle- 
ment. Many great wars of the past have 
resulted from economic delinquencies. 
Only by reason of subnormal condition of 
mind would any nation be permitted by its 
own people wholly to neglect for many 
years to make any payment whatever on 
its indebtedness to another, or fail to settle 
amicably the terms for future payment.” 


Great Britain’s Great Stand 


“Suppose, for instance, that a bank 
should, in time of extremity, borrow from 
another bank a sum of money uncondi- 
tionally payable at a definite time, and 
then, when the debt matured, should ignore 
the obligation, insisting that it would only 
negotiate as to how muci: it could or should 
pay, and when and at what rate of in- 
terest. What general impression concerning 
morals would be created? And why, from 
the viewpoint of honor or reputation, 
‘should there be any difference between na- 
tions and individuals? 

“We can, of course—and we do—excuse 
any nation from making payment of its in- 
debtedness before it is pecuniarily able to 
do so; but it is impossible to understand 
why a nation should refuse or for long 
neglect to acknowledge the whole of its 
debt, or fail to pay it whenever and so far as 
able to do so, together with a fair and rea- 
sonable rate of interest. 

“‘Great Britain did a big thing for her- 
self and for the whole world when she took 
the lead in making a debt settlement with 
the United States. It was a tribute to the 
courage and capacity of her statesmen. 
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Likewise, it marked the Be 7 
movement to overcome obdiad 
honorable adjustments and reco; 
which are essential to internat. 
progress and prosperity. : 
“The fact that Belgium, Ita’ 
mania have followed the British} 
and that France will inevitably} 
is a further evidence of that g 
zation of that sense of world 
which is a guaranty of future st 
“Nor can Germany’s contrib 
this financial and political aceo 
looked. Her decision to accept; 
lously abide by the findings an 
the Dawes Plan was followed 
whole-hearted participation in t 
Conference and all that this his 
ing meant. She has given emp 
of her desire to work for intern 
fare. Let me repeat that these 
the part of the different Europ; 
will have a big influence on t| 
situation in this country and 0 
world.” 
For the final section of the 
asked Judge Gary to express hi 
the outlook for the future with g} 
ence to our prosperity. His ret 
“In view of what I had said, h 
reasonable man say other tha’ 
every reason to expect prosperi 
during the first half of me: | 
longer? The basic factors are he 
been outlined. There is alway 
sibility, of course, that our peor 
to take advantage of the opport 


are offered.” 
“i 


As a Whole, Goo 


“All things considered, this . 
witness a well-sustained a 
in general business, provided 
ent stimulating activity contin 
business is not subjected to unn’ 
terference. Among these s 
fluences is the friendly at 
national Administration, especit 
‘and conservative statements m 
President from time to time. 
able, fault-finding, quarre 
might cause a setback at any ti} 

“The apparent change in 
many of the national legisla’ 
larly with reference to econom: 
istration, and more especially t: 
the decisions of the Supr 
cerning business, showing a 
assist legitimate business pro 
created a feeling of confided 
investors. 

“‘A firmer tone should ¢ 
money market. The extent of tl 
will depend upon the volume 0 
be financed. Develop ; 
pean situation will, I think, 
business favorably. A lar rg 
foreign financing is to be expe 
ing the next twelve months. 

“Generally speaking, the] 
in the vicinity of our plants, 
point of the employer, is sati 
inclined to view with doubt, 
the present marked tender 
stallment buying throughout 

“So far as iron and steel 
concerned, the demand is lar; 
in strength. Selling prices | 
somewhat and there is reason 
they will soon yield conside 
most manufacturers, a state! 
did not obtain to any great 
1925. Viewed as a whole, 
the industry are very good 
that unless some unforeseél 
arises to prevent, the general 
ation throughout the whole 
should continue satisfacto! 
for optimism and confidene 
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erpopulation is unmistakable; 
tican official, instead of ad- 
rto Ricans to have fewer chil- 
3 that their overflow migrate 
aingo—there to repeat the old 
on a new stage! 

s has the white man’s rule 
le to the increase of native 
nthe century after Columbus 
West Indies their original in- 
re extinct. The Indians of 
eru withered away under the 
ish methods. In the freezing 
» mountain of silver at Potosi, 
dove sea level, tens of thou- 
ed laborers toiled their lives 
been only a quarter of a cen- 
she Belgian Congo, the blacks 
he rubber exactions of King 
|. Today it is the Portuguese 
their natives. All the borders 
| Mozambique are being de- 
‘ing to the exodus of the na- 
gian Congo or Rhodesia in 
e the new state serfdom. 


Skinned Frankenstein 


owever, the white race is to- 
3 midwife to the blacks and 
‘or, when it comes to getting 
f Nature, the white man has 
| the native wots not of. He 
to clearing jungle and, lo!— 
oco groves, coffee orchards, 
8, cane plantations and rub- 
2 causes them to build roads, 
ig for minerals, dam rivers 
tion ditches. Moreover, he 


tribal wars, puts down leop-- 


ans witch smellings, curbs 
‘heals the sick like a magi- 
A herring-like increase which 
orld balance of races. Even- 
fill be stronger pressure on 
‘dikes reared by the white 
se their captains of industry 
ave casually summoned into 
ads of blacks and browns in 
1 profit from them. 

xconomic imperialists would 
'e natives did not multiply 
id furnish an abundance of 
! subsistence wage. Should 
ver themselves by curtailing 
‘families, thus making labor 
rer, the European employers 
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would promptly import coolies, as so often 
they have done, from those inexhaustible 
human reservoirs, India, China and Java. 
For, if they are to reap big profits, they 
must have a local population of human 
vegetables. The English and Dutch colo- 
nials do not understand our idealistic pol- 
icy of educating the common Porto Ricans, 
Hawaiians and Filipinos. For the ultimate 
fruits of popular education are ideas, self- 
respect, aspirations, new wants, labor or- 
ganizations, collective bargaining and like 
encroachments on profits. 


The Missionary’s Mission 


What may be called promotive imperial- 
ism is, indeed, the greatest population en- 
courager humanity has ever known. It is 
not a blight on the weaker peoples, as was 
the old skinning or blood-sucking imperial- 
ism. On the contrary, wherever it goes the 
natives double and redouble like fruit flies 
about an overripe banana. 

What a contrast between it and that 
other mode of action of the white peoples 
upon the colored peoples—namely, Chris- 
tian missions. Imperialism treats whole 
sections of humanity as if they were draft 
animals on the farm, to be given their fod- 
der and treated humanely, but required to 
work as they are told and leave to the 
masters all thought and decision. 

The missionary, on the other hand, in- 
stead of making fodder more plentiful, 
stimulates the roots of personality by em- 
phasizing the worth-possibilities of the in- 
dividual, setting higher goals for human 
life, stressing the dignity of the female sex. 
He breaks the yoke of ancient religious be- 
liefs which make human beings as torpid 
and unaspiring as carrots. Instigating re- 
sistance to child marriage and girl mother- 
hood, he ditches the Oriental system of 
blind multiplication. Thanks to mission- 
ary teaching, the native girl gets a chance 
to mature and glimpse a vision of glorious 
possibilities which makes her rebel at being 
a mere breeding machine. By stirring peo- 
ple up to seek knowledge, by leading 
them into new regions of religious thought, 
by insisting upon a higher domestic posi- 
tion for the wife, by giving couples a new 
notion of what they owe their children, es- 
pecially their daughters, the wiser mission- 
aries set going forces which ultimately will 
take care of the population problem. 
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Keeps Your Hair Neat— 
Rich- 


F your hair lacks natural gloss and 

lustre, or is difficult to keep in place, 
it is very easy to give it that rich, glossy, 
refined and orderly appearance, so essen- 
tial to well-groomed men. 


Just rub a little Glostora through your 
hair once or twice a week;—or after 
shampooing, and your hair will then 
stay, each day, just as you comb it. 


= 
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looking and Orderly 


Glostora softens the hair and makes 
it pliable. Then, even stubborn hair will 
stay in place of its own accord. 

It gives your hair that natural, rich, 
well-groomed effect, instead of leaving 
it stiff and artificial looking as waxy 
pastes do. Glostora also keeps the scalp 
soft, and the hair healthy by restoring the 
natural oils from which the hair derives 
its health, life, gloss and lustre. 

Try it! See how easy it is to keep your 
hair combed any style you like, whether 
brushed lightly or combed down flat. 

Ifyou want your hair to lie down par- 
ticularly smooth and tight, after apply- 
ing Glostora, simply moisten your hair 
with water before brushing it. 

A large bottle of Glostora costs but a 
trifle at any drug store. 


A generous sample FREE upon request. 


Send This Coupon and Try it FREE 


THE R. L. WATKINS COMPANY 26-G-191 
1276 West 3rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


A large bottle of Glostora costs 
but a trifle at any 
drug store. 


STUDYAT HOME, Becomealaw- 
yer. Be independent. Earn $5,000 to 
$10,000 annually. We guide you step 
by step—furnish all text material, in- 
cluding fourteen-volume Law Library. 
Degree of LL.B. conferred. Low cost, 
easy terms. Get our valuable 108-page 
“‘Law Guide"' and “Evidence” books free. Send forthem 
NOW. LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 271-L, Chi- 
cago. The World's Largest Business Training Institution 
rovide LOW COST 


| SEPTIC TANKS Perse os 


Save bother and expense of concrete tank or 
cesspool by installing Kaustine Armco Iron 
Septic Tank, Write for free catalog No. 221 and 
Seas low prices. Free installation 
: advice. Give name of 
plumber. Kaustine Co., Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Warranted not to Chafe 
{ Get our Test Leg 
| Booklet Free 

E. H. ERICKSON C0. 


36 Washington Avenue N. 
Minneapolis, Mi 


Beginners 


Minn. 


PATENTS BOGE IFS aces 


BEST RESULTS PROMPTNESS ASSURED 
WatsonE. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 644 G St., Washington, D.C. 


$50.00 a week for full time. 


Please send me, FREE, asample of GLOSTORA,all charges paid. 


UT of Spare Cash? 


Here’s an easy, pleasant 
way always to have some: 
Write or send us the coupon for an appointment 
in your locality to a position which pays up to 
$1.50 an hour or more for spare time; $25.00 to 


In Canada address 
TKINSCO., 462 Wellington St., West, Toronto, 2-Ont. 


15 Iris or 100 Gladioli, or 
4 Roses, or 10 Phlox, or 10 
Blackberries, or 10 Con- 
cord Grapes, or 20 Red or 
Black Raspberries. Choice 
ofanyfor$1,anysixfor$5, 


FRUITS-TREES | 
ORNAMENTALS 


Write today for my big catalog 
that saves you money on 
nurserystock. Filled withinfor- 
mation on planting andwaysto Wi 
increase your property several hun-' 
dred dollarsin value atsmallest cost. 


&S EVERGREENS 10c 
Norway Spruce, 4 to 6 inch seed- 
lings. With your 10c send the 
name of neighboring home owner 
soIcanalsointroduce Ferris Ever- 
greens to others. With proper care these 
will grow rapidly into fine trees. Earl Ferris 
Nursery, 810 BridgeStreet, Hampton, lowa 


SALESWOMEN—SALESMEN 
Make big money taking orders 
for our beautiful Dress Goods, 
Silks, Wash Fabrics and Gen- 
eral Yard Goods. Large Book 
: of Fabric Samples furnished 

fl to Agents. Write today. 

The National Importing Co. 
Dept. B-14,573 Broadway, NewYork 


1000 ACTUAL 


FABRIC SAMPLES 


Write for free Guide Books and 
“RECORD OF INVENTION BLANK”. 


| ATENTS. Send model or sketch of invention 


for Inspection & Instructions Free. Terms Reasonable. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 
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merica’s 
Wisest 


Purchaser-- 


IS THE AMERICAN 
FARM WOMAN 


She is the chief buyer 
for 51,000,000 people 


More than a million of her are studying 
textiles and fabrics, soaps and dyes, home 
furnishings, shoes, stockings, underwear 
and corsets, heat, light and water systems, 
electric appliances, paint and furniture, 
foods in bulk, cans, and packages. 


She knows what she wants, she knows 
values, and she buys intelligently in spite 
of the fact that many manufacturers and 
advertisers are ignoring herasa purchaser. 


She is areader of The Country Gentleman. 


An article by Grace E. Frysinger, Ex- 
tension Home Economist, United States 
Department of Agriculture, on page 34 
of the 200-page February issue of The 
Country Gentleman will open your eyes 
to a new opportunity, a new market, 
and 51,000,000 new customers. 


sgQuutty (jentleman 


more than 1,100,000 a month circulation 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Advertising Offices: Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, 
Boston, San Francisco, Detroit, Cleveland 


EVENING POST 


Atthe Helm 


ENEATH an endless midnight set alone 
There looms ahelmsman at alonely wheel ; 
Aloofness works into his very bone 
While down the sky the constellations steal ; 
His fellows sleep; the sails reach, starry-still, 
Complete with steady wind; the whispering 
sea 
Wakes silence larger than itself can be. 
Nor is it but a mortal ship he’s sailing ; 
Before the dawn begins with heaven’s paling 
Somehow the helmsman knows Another’s will, 
Somehow, perceives a cargo that’s consigned 
To no known port with mortal wharfage 
lined; 


| He sunders stars, he cleaves infinity, 


And turns the helm unto a Port Unknown! 
—Harry Kemp. 


Tears and Laughter 


ECAUSE we laugh they think we cannot 
feel! 
Who laugh the deeper feel the deeper too. 
What use are tears? Are tears a balm to heal 
Another’s wound? Tears are the gentle dew 
Of sweet self-pity; laughter is the song 
Of those who reach to aid, who strike to save. 
Tears for the weakling, laughter for the strong ; 
Tears for the coward, laughter for the brave! 
—Arthur Guiterman. 


The Dulling Ed 
H, COULD I keep the u 
That filled my heart wh 


The comprehension of the sti 
Upon my reason burst! — 


Or feel once more the surge « 
And that divine emotion, 

When, like Balboa, I stood, : 
And first beheld the ocean 


But stars come wp and stars 
And pass unnoticed o'er ; 
I’ve crossed the ocean many 
Now all it does is bore mi 


My tenderness won't stay al 
Nor my keen sense of sor 

I’m racked with sympathy t 
Indifferent tomorrow. 


When first a flying ship we, 
Awe nearly overcame me; 
Now, when a hundred fill t}} 
I yawn. But do not blan 


For this is life. Sensations) 
We can no longer use the 
We spend our lives in gras) 
And, having grasped the 
— Lowell 
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Dear Sir: 


_ Hitherto, most of our adver- 
tising has been addressed to 
women. But a letter induced us 


to address this page to the other 
side of the family. 


A wife wrote: “I wish you 


wouldn't publish so many allur- 


ing pictures of your silverplate. 
They only aggravate my yearning 


for a set of 1847 Rocers Bros. 


And I can’t interest my husband.” 


When a wife can’t interest a 
husband in needed table silver- 


ware, it’s time he had our atten- 
tion. He needs facts. He hasn’t 
thought about silverware — in- 
formedly. 


If he has thought about it at 
all, he has probably thought of 
it as a purchase entailing a pain- 
ful outlay. Which is miles away 
from the facts and the figures, 


For instance, $34 will buy a 
service in table essentials—s poons, 
forks and knives—for the average 
small family. That’s the 26-piece 
Utility Tray set in 1847 Rocers 
Bros. Silverplate, shown below. 


for the asking. . 


‘THE-MAN:WHO-:HASN'T 
HOUGHT:ABOUT-:IT 


«| Ifyour wife does not show you this page |; 
she is not the diplomat we think she is 


And the price includes the tray. 


Spread this price over the 
lifelong term of usefulness and 
beauty in 1847 Rocers Bros. 
Silverplate—and the cost is less 
than half a cent a day. 


What husband, will deny the 
fond wish of a fond wife, when 
Voc a day will cover the tariff? 


MAY WE SEND YOU THAT FAMOUS BOOK 
“Etiquette, Entertaining and Good Sense’? 


A charming little brochure on hi w to entertain cor- 
rectly and smartly for luncheons, dinners and after- 
noon teas. What to serve and how to serve it— for 
occasions both formal and informal. A copy is yours 
. . Address Dept. P90, Interna- 
tional Silver Company, Meriden, Connecticut. 


-1847 ROGERS BROS; 


OOMS* 


AN FRANCIsco 


Solna ReIN SP eA ale Ee 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO 


CANADA: INTERNATIONAL Sitver CoMPANY 


or Canapa, Limitep, Hammron, ONTARIO 


Soe one of the beautiful 
new models of the Ortho- 
phonic Victrola will suit 
your income and your home. 
Prices range from $85 to 
$300. The instrument illus- 
trated is the Granada model 
at -bL5©. 

By a new scientific prin- 
ciple the New Orthophonic 


The New 
Orthophonic 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY 


he glorious music of the 
O:thophonic Victrola is within the reach of every | 


Victrola reproduces every 
tone in speech and music. 
You will hear higher notes 
and lower notes than ever 
You will hear in- 


before. 
struments always considered 


ictrola 


Pi 
( 


=) CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 
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impossible to reprod 
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ISTENING to the Presi- 
dent of the United 
States making a 
speech in NewYork, I 

understood him to say he 
thought it a fortunate thing 
that New York is not our 
capital. In ancient days—I 
think he said—when the me- 
tropolis was the capital of any 
country, the metropolis was 
that country; and we were 
wise to have established our 
legislature and executives at 
some distance from our great- 
est center of business control. 
This was undoubtedly the 
President’s meaning, though 
I cannot be sure of the words 
in which he expressed it, be- 
cause I was not seated near 
the platform; I was about 
four hundred miles distant 
from it, in fact, and static 
was bad that evening. 
However, when he spoke 
of the dominance of the an- 
cient metropolis capital, I do 
not think he meant to imply 
that New York as our capital 
could ever have been the 
United States politically in 
the sense that Rome was the 
Roman Empire. Nobody ex- 
cept one of those fanatic met- 
ropolitans, the adopted New 
Yorkers, could believe such a 
thing; and the President has 
continually shown himself to 
be not only a Vermonter but 
a citizen of the whole country. 


of one-night sta 
Midlands, New E 
South and the Fa 
couple of years, h¢ 
see what he’s up ¢ 

However, to sy 
York is the U) 
theatrically is no 
New York opiniy 
audiences out of 
or Kansas Ci 
have stopped g 
ater. The pro 
is nowadays so 
aging to mana 
find themsel 
more stressing 
pend, for any 
upon a New Y! 
the provine 
won’t go to see a 
has had a New York 
since they won’t go 
enough even when the 
York run has been sect 
the New York run may 
deed, become the mana 
whole means of supfr 
Therefore he must pleas 
New York audience; he1 
either give N Pork 7 
it wants or y 
theatrical 
life, thougl 
them to wons 


First-Ns 


F COURSE 
audience d 


posed principe 
New Yorkers 


New York Runs 


EW YORK, nevertheless, 

must be admitted to wear, 
in relation to the country, cer- 
tainaspects of PunicCarthage 
and of antique Rome; and 
it may be useful to inquire, for 
instance, whether or not in re- 
gard to the theater New York 
is the United States. The an- 
swer appears to be that it is, 
at least so far as the commer- 
cial theater is concerned. The 
Little Theater Movement is 
independent of the metrop- 
olis; so are several excellent 
stock companies. Moreover, 
a few special enterprises in 
classic drama, revivals of 


vital ques 
York run. 
few stars 


upon the 
York first 
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Sheridan’s or Goldsmith’s Kyrle Bellew and Mary Mannering in a Scene From the Second Act of The Lady of Lyons necessari 


comedies, or of Shaksperean ers and 
plays, and a few theatrical stars, personally admired for their talents and for themselves, that attends because a play has become a success through the or, 
may successfully ignore New York; but these are exceptions. Chicago or Philadelphia by an exceptionally favorable or sensational first night. No matt 
or Los Angeles may exhibit symptoms of theatrical independence, as regional dramatic entertaining a play may be of itself, the manager cannot count up 
capitals; but for the purpose of general practical consideration New York, theatrically, in” through its own merit. If it does not start with a bang, the 7 


seems to be but too truly the United States, and the rest of the country the provinces. it in favor is so costly and so uncertain that the play is usually 

This may not be a pleasant view for the rest of us, who are the provincials; but I am Therefore, admitting the rather numerous exceptions to the rule 

afraid we must accept the fact. upon the following conclusions: The American theater is the 
“Tf there’s anybody who doubts it,’’ said a New York manager who would have New York theater is the expression of its first-night audiences. 


liked to doubt it himself, “‘he has only to produce a play in New York and take it out To the rest of us, then, who are interested in the American th 
on tour. After he’s read the New York opinion of his play, rehashed in the newspapers nighters are of no little importance, since they determine what we p 


see upon the stage in our own cities. They are, as 
a self-appointed committee, who permit us to see 
at they themselves like; but they do not bother 
e what is good for us and what is bad for us; they 
: what is bad for us as readily as what is good for us. 
st conclude that they do not think of us. 

he more, in our own defense, we should begin to 
mething earnestly of them. New York book re- 
re influential; so are the metropolitan critics of 
1 painting and sculpture; yet we still retain a 
measure of independence of these, and may our- 
cide what books we shall read or what music we 
; but we have virtually no power to see a play 
York has not liked. Books, pictures, statues and 
’ scores still exist after critical onslaughts upon 
t a damned play is usually dead. The New York 
er is the arbiter in an ancient and honorable art, 
ie rest of us are but sheep following sheep. There 
» be only one way to avoid being sheep—it is to 
eatrical suicide and never go to a theater, thus 
the slaughter so effectively begun by radio, 
flivver. 

edly we provincials are proceeding to this ex- 
mbers; and there are prophetic indications that 
* come when, except for a few stock companies 
1ere, the commercial theater for the presentation 
ill have no existence outside of New York and 
ree or four other cities of overwhelming popula- 
bre that day quite arrives, we might do our- 
wice by asking if our arbiters, the first-nighters, 
ng the decline, and if they are, how and why. 
nerican theater is an expression of their liking, 
ey like? 


lodramas and Present-Day Plays 


Y they now like the plays on the stage in New 
y, though there are, of course, always the one 
ions already mentioned—plays that have 
bs in spite of the first-nighters rather than be- 
There have always been these exceptions, 
> added that many of them have been atro- 
st get our knowledge of the likings of the 
rough seeing what he indorses; and if he in- 
articular type of play more heartily than any 
pe, we shall have some comprehension of his present 
This is to say, if we can find a prevailing kind of 
:, we discover therein the prevalent first-nighter. 
iraay not well be doubted that a Rip Van Winkle of a 
, ber who went to sleep theatrically in 1906 and now 
ze to visit the 
ofork theaters 
P season would 
azed and de- 
ed ny 
i e 


d 


Ere 
and 

» old 
encils 
d of 
Rip 
ould 
ost 
ses 
‘cal 
ve 
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first-nighters made articulate. A pretty well founded 
opinion is that the critics and first-nighters who opened 
the way for the success of that fine Harlem flat play, Paid 
in Full, by Mr. Eugene Walter, would be entitled to special 
recognition for their encouragement of what was the begin- 
ning of a new epoch in naturalism. No one can doubt that 
the best dramatic criticism in the New York newspapers 
has been not only the expression of the first-nighter but 
his education; and we must not deny the critic his medal, 
for it is the better critic who gives the better playwright, 
better actor, better director and better manager the chance 
to exist. 

A new generation of critics found that a gay mockery 
was a keener weapon than. any other; and mocking the 
old-school -balderdash..and-clumsiness, they pretty well 
cleared the stage of a great clutter of nonsense and pinch- 
beck monstrosity. At least the old-school clumsiness and 
balderdash have gone; and if there isa new balderdash come 
in with the moderns, a newer school of critics may, in turn, 
clear it away. Something must always be left for critics 
to do, and we may thank the present ones for depositing 
upon the trash heap stage villains, perfect heroes and hero- 
ines, stenciled maternal pathos, stenciled patriotism, sten- 
ciled virtue, valor and a great deal of stenciled humor. 

They laughed, too, at the stencil coincidences that made 
the success of many of our old melodramas and comedies; 
they laughed at anomalies in stage settings, furnishings and 
lighting; they laughed effectively at so many false and 
cumbersome things that elaborate research would need to 
be undertaken in order to make a fair list of what they 
have laughed to death. One thing above all others the true 
audience of a play asks of those who put plays upon the 
stage: It asks to be allowed to believe what it sees and 
hears; and the New York best critics of these recent years 
have done more to allow an intelligent playgoer to believe 
what he sees on the stage than was accomplished by all the 
previous forces for naturalism since Sheridan. In a word, 
the theater was prepared, by intelligent criticism, to be 
more intelligent than it had ever been. 

Then what is our provincial complaint? What is it that 
the first-nighter likes and that we don’t? And what that 
we like does he deny us? 

It appears that for the answer we must find the preva- 
lent play, the type that holds the interest of the first- 
nighter, for this is what he characteristically sends us. We 
have seen the advance in naturalism, for which we have 
just been thanking the newer criticism; and it is certainly 
true that naturalism prevails. Can it be that in the prov- 
inces we really prefer the old far-fetched and tinseled ro- 
mance? Do we really in our hearts want Monte Cristo and 
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A Scene From The Little Minister in Which Maude Adams Starred 
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The Lady of Lyons and East Lynne? It may be that we 
do. It may be, too, that in the new naturalism we find 
something done halfway—a naturalism that is not yet 
natural—and also something that is distasteful to us, 
though tasteful to the first-nighter. 

Going over the plays of this season and other recent sea- 
sons in New York, we seem to find among all sorts of plays 
a type that prevails over the other types; and the preva- 
lent play appears to be what we provincials in our unso- 
phisticated way call a sex play; or, when we are still more 
unsophisticated, a realistic play, thus bringing two in- 
offensive words into rather wide and wholly undeserved 
disrepute through misuse. For, although there may be 
some modernist opinion to the contrary, it is fairly safe to 
assume that a love theme in any expression of art depends 
for its interest upon the principals being of opposite sexes. 
Hence any play constructed about a love story is a sex 
play, and Hazel Kirke, The Lady of Lyons, Fanchon, The 
Banker’s Wife and The Little Minister are sex plays, while 
Damaged Goods and Mrs. Warren’s Profession are not— 
the former being instructive propaganda against disease 
and the latter a moral allegory. 


The Unreality of Realism 


EALISM in any art means only lifelikeness, and since 
likeness to life cannot be complete in art—for even 
the best waxworks have no digestions—realism in a play or 
novel can’ mean no more than that an apparently natural 
effect is presented, which, of course, may be done in plays 
wholly lacking a love theme and not depending on a rela- 
tion between the sexes. Both terms, ‘“‘sex play” and 
“realistic play,’ are misnomers therefore, though they 
have attained a kind of acceptance as jargon. What we 
mean when we thus slangily speak of a sex play or a realis- 
tic play is rather definitely a play in which there are rep- 
resented or discussed more details of animal sexualism than 
police authorities used to permit as part of public exhibi- 
tions in this country. A sex play, more accurately speak- 
ing, would concern love, while what is generally called a 
sex play dwells upon and emphasizes man as merely an 
animal, though not broadly or realistically, since it repre- 
sents him as primarily concerned with—and generally 
consisting entirely of—only one animal function, and that 
one not the most important; whereas, even when consid- 
ered entirely as an animal mechanism, he has several. 

Now, retaining the jargon form “‘sex play” to avoid 
confusion, and in spite of its inaccuracy and the fact that 
other definitions much more to the point suggest them- 
selves, we may pertinently inquire how and why the sex 
play has become 
prevalent and for 
what reasons the 
first-nighter has 
applauded it into 
its prevalence. 
Also we might 
plausibly ask how 
even the first- 
nighter could give 
it prevalence, 
since it is so obvi- 
ously a fragmen- 
tary statement, 
less than a_ half 
truth, naively un- 
realistic and 
quaintly old- 
fashioned in 
theme. Of course 
the theme is more 
than old fash- 
ioned, being an- 
cient, older than 
the oldest obelisk; 
but the English 
public and police 
sanctioned its the- 
atrical use as 
heartily as now no 
longer ago than 
the Stuart restora- 
tion. People are 
likely to speak of 
it as modern, be- 
cause its treat- 
ment and present 
excellent manner 
of presentation are 
modern. 

A clew to why 
the first-nighter 
himself likes it 
might be delved 
out of the fact that 
the sex play was so 

(Continued on 

Page 174) 
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1 we all knew it. Save for an occasional 
@ links breaking a window now and then, 
hemselves who brought extra shoes done 
8 to keep for them, paying Hannah some- 
a on the ice, there was nothing to rouse or 


as active as ever; it was her suggestion 
on Aggie’s nose might relieve the parox- 
‘fever, and she was still filled with senti- 
€r own idea on the anniversary of Mr. 
to paint the cottage roof a fresh and 
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We Watched for a Short Time, Hoping the Policeman Would Go Inside 


boys racing along in their stripped flivver may have re- 
minded her of brighter days, but she said nothing. 

Once, indeed, she had hired a horse from the local 
livery stable and taken a brief ride, but while making a 
short cut across the Cummings estate the animal over- 
turned a beehive. Although Tish, with her customary 
presence of mind, at once headed the terrified creature for 
the swimming pool, where a number of persons were bath- 
ing and sunning themselves in scanty apparel about the 
edge, the insects forsook the beast the moment horse and 
rider plunged beneath the surface and a great many people 
were severely stung. Indeed, the consequences threatened 
to be serious, for Tish was unable to get the horse out 
again and it was later necessary to bring a derrick from 
Penzance to rescue him. But her protests over the 
enormous bill rendered by the livery man were feeble, in- 
deed, compared to the old days. 

“Twenty dollars!”’ she said. ‘‘Are you claiming that 
that animal, which should have been able to jump over a 
beehive without upsetting it, was out ten hours?” 

“That’s my charge,’”’ he said. ‘‘Walk, trot and canter 
is regular rates, but swimming is double, and cheap at that. 
The next time you want to go out riding, go to. the fish 
pier and I reckon they’ll oblige you. You don’t need a 
horse, lady. What you want is a blooming porpoise.” 


Which, of course, is preposterous. 
There are no porpoises in Lake Penzance. 

She even made the blackberry cordial 
that year, a domestic task usually left to 
Aggie and myself, but I 
will say with excellent re- 
sults. For just as it was 
ready for that slight fer- 
mentation which gives it 
its medicinal quality, a 
very pleasant young man 
came to see us, having 
for sale a fluid to be 
added to homemade cor- 
dials and so on, which 
greatly increased their 
bulk without weakening 
them. 

“But how can one di- 
lute without weaken- 
ing?’”’ Tish demanded 
suspiciously. 

“T would not call it 
dilution, madam. It is 
really expansion.” 

It was a clear colorless 
liquid with a faintly aro- 
matic odor, which he said 
was due to juniper in it, 
and he left us a small 
bottle for experimental 
purposes. 

With her customary 
caution, our dear Tish 
would not allow us to 
try it until it had been 
proved, and some days 
later Hannah reporting a 
tramp at the back door, 
she diluted—or rather ex- 
panded—a half glass of 
cordial, gave him some 
cookies with it, and we 
all waited breathlessly. 

It had noill effect, how- 
ever. The last we saw of 
the person he was quite 
cheery; and, indeed, we 
heard later that he went 
into Penzance, and get- 
ting one of the town 
policemen into an alley, 
forced him to change 
trousers with him. Asa 
matter of record, whether 
it was Tish’s efforts with 
the cordial itself, or the 
addition of the expansion 
matter which we later 
purchased in bulk and 
added, I cannotsay. But 
I do know that on one oc- 
casion, having run out of 
gasoline, we poured a bot- 
tle of our blackberry cor- 
dial into the tank of the 
motorboat and got home 
very nicely indeed. I believe that this use of fruit juices 
has not heretofore been generally known. 

Tish, I know, told it to Mr. Stubbs, the farmer who 
brought us our poultry, advising him to try cider in his car 
instead of feeding his apples to his hogs. But he only 
stared at her. 

‘Feed apples to hogs these days!”’ he said. ‘‘ Why, lady; 
my hogs ain’t seen an apple for four years! They don’t 
know there is such a thing.”’ 

Occupied with these small and homely duties then, we 
went on along the even tenor of our way through July and 
August, and even into September. In August, Charlie 
Sands sent us a radio, and thereafter it was our custom at 
7:20 A.M. to carry our comforters into Tish’s bedroom and 
do divers exercises in loose undergarments. 

It is to this training that I lay Tish’s ability to go through 
the terrible evening which followed with nothing more 
serious than a crack in a floating rib. 

And in September Charlie Sands himself week-ended 
with us, as I have said; with the result of a definite break 
in our monotony and a revival of Tish’s interest in life 
which has not yet begun to fade. 

Yet his visit itself was uneventful enough. It was not 
until Mrs. Ostermaier’s call on Saturday evening that any- 
thing began to develop. I remember the evening most 
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distinctly. Our dear Tish was still in her dressing gown, 
after a very unpleasant incident of the morning, when she 
had inflated a pair of water wings and gone swimming. 
Unluckily, when some distance out she had endeavored to 
fasten the water wings with a safety pin to her bathing 
garments and the air at once began to escape. When 
Charlie Sands reached the spot only a few bubbles showed 
where our unfortunate Tish had been engulfed. She had 
swallowed a great deal of water, and he at once suggested 
bailing her out. 

“By and large,’’ he said, ‘‘I’ve been bailing you out for 
the last ten years. Why not now?” 

But she made no response save to say that she had 
swallowed a fish. ‘‘Get me a doctor,” she said thickly. 
“‘T can feel the thing 


wriggling.” 
“Doctornothing!” : é 
he told her. “What Th wie 


you need is a fisher- 
man, if that’s the 
case.” 

But she refused to 
listen to him, saying 
that if she was meant 
to be an aquarium 
she would be one; 
and seeing she was 
firm, he agreed. 

“Very well,’’ he 
said cheerfully. “But 
why not do the thing 
right while you’re 
aboutit? How about 
some pebbles and a 
tadpole or two?” 

The result of all 
this was that Tish, 
although later con- 
vineed there was no 
fish, was in an un- 
certain mood that 
evening as we sat 
about the radio. She 
had, I remember, got 
Chicago, where a 
lady at some hotel 
was singing By the 
Waters of Minne- 
tonka. Turning away 
from Chicago, she 
then got Detroit, 
Michigan, and a 
woman there was 
singing the same 
thing. 

Somewhat impa- 
tiently, she next 
picked up Atlanta, 
Georgia, where a 
soprano was also 
singing it, and the 
samethinghappened ~— 
with Montreal, Can- 
ada. With astrained 
look, our dear Tish 
then turned to the 
national capital, and 
I shall never forget 
her expression when 
once more the strains 
of Minnetonka rang 
out on the evening 
air. 

With an impatient gesture, she shoved the box away 
from her, and the various batteries and so on fell to the 
floor. And at that moment Mrs. Ostermaier came in 
breathless, and said that she and Mr. Ostermaier had just 
got Denver, and heard it quite distinctly. 

““A woman was singing,” she said. “Really, Miss Car- 
berry, we could hear every word. She was singing a 

“The Waters of Minnetonka?” asked Tish. 

“Why, how ever did you guess it?” 

It was probably an accident, but as Tish got up sud- 
denly, her elbow struck the box itself, and the box fell with 
a horrible crash. Tish never even looked at it, but picked 
up her knitting and fell to work on a bedroom slipper, leav- 
ing Mrs. Ostermaier free to broach her plan. 

For, as it turned out, she had come on an errand. She 
and Mr. Ostermaier wished to know if we could think of 
any way to raise money and put a radio in the state peni- 
tentiary, which was some miles away along the lake front. 

“Think,” she said, “of the terrible monotony of their 
lives there! Think of the effect of the sweetness dissem- 
inated by Silver Threads Among the Gold or By the Wa- 
ters of n? 

“Mr. Wiggins always said that music had power to 
soothe the savage breast,’’ Aggie put in hastily. ‘‘Have 
you thought of any plan?” 


“Mr. Ostermaier suggested that Miss Tish might think 
of something. She is so fertile.” 

But Tish’s reaction at first was unfavorable. 

“Why?” she said. “‘We’ve made our jails so pleasant 
now that there’s a crime wave so people can get into 
them.’’ But she added, “I’m in favor of putting one in 
every prison if they’d hire a woman to sing The Waters of 
Minnetonka all day and all night. If that wouldn’t stop 
this rush to the penitentiaries, nothing will.” 

On the other hand, Charlie Sands regarded the idea 
favorably. He sat sipping a glass of cordial and thinking, 
and at last said: 

“Why not? Think of an entire penitentiary doing 
the morning daily dozen! Or laying out bridge hands, 


“Hello, Sweetheart. 


according to radio instructions! Broaden’em. Make ’em 
better citizens. Send ’em out fit to meet the world again. 
Darned good idea—Silver Threads Among the Gold for the 
burglars and Little Brown Jug for the bootleggers. Think 
of Still as the Night for the moonshiners, too, and the 
bedtime stories for the cradle snatchers. Why, it’s got all 
sorts of possibilities!’ 

He then said to leave it to him and he would think up 
something; and falling to work on the radio, soon had it in 
operation again. His speech had evidently had a quieting 
effect on Tish, and when the beautiful strains of The 
Waters of Minnetonka rang out once more she merely 
placed her hands over her ears and said nothing. 

It was after his departure on Monday that he wrote us 
the following note, and succeeded in rousing our dear Tish: 


“Beloved Maiden Ladies: I have been considering the 
problem of the radio for our unfortunate convicts. How 
about a treasure hunt—a la Prince of Wales—to raise the 
necessary lucre? I’ll write the clews and bury a bag of 
pennies—each entrant to pay five dollars, and the profits 
to go to the cause. 


And What Can I Do for You?”’ 


on you. Read the Murders in the Ru 
and deductive reasoning. And pass m 
you're ready. 


“P.S. My usual terms are 20 per cenj 
two bottles of cordial instead. Please a 
box. 

II 


E SAW an immediate change 
moment. The very next morni 
bathing suits and, armed with soap and; 
car into the lake for a washing. Unlt 


con 9 ORISA alee cons apuaatcsio caee pata 


served. It is requested that if possib! le 
before midnight in order not to infrin; 
day. 


In view of the fact that certain pe 
Cummings—who should be the last 
accused Tish of certain unethical acts ¢ 
night, I wish to call attention to ce — 


(c) If there was a box of carpet 
Aggie nor I saw them. 


(e) We have paid for the me ) 
so on. 
(f) Doctor Parkinson is not pe 
we have replaced his lamps. 
(g) Personally, knowing Tish’s det 
word puzzles, I believe the false clews 
part of others concerned. 


that night what the local police and the 
dgewater had entirely failed to do, and 
eg in so doing. Most of the attack is pure 
titia Carberry’s astute brain and dauntless 


ge. 


omore. As Tish observed to Charlie Sands 
when he came to see her, lifting herself pain- 


} 


d: 
eredit for following the clews; they were 
If. And I shall pay all damages incurred. 
gay me for this cracked rib and divers minor 
jlace poor Aggie’s teeth? Tell me that, and 
ad let me sleep. I’m an old woman.” 
Charlie Sands. “Old! If you want to see 
groken man, look at me! I shall have to put 
tache to get out of the town.” 
/n to the treasure hunt. 
tful day we worked hard. By arrangement 
‘pbs, our poultry man, he exchanged the 
rom his truck for ours in the morning, and 
n, it being Tish’s idea that in case our num- 
by the local motor policeman, Mr. Stubbs 
‘at he was in bed and asleep at the time. 
J out our tail light, as Tish said that very 
{people who could not unravel their clews 
s if possible, and late in the afternoon, our 
/deing completed, Tish herself retired to her 
/a number of envelopes in her hand. 
‘onstrued that she then arranged the cross- 
which were later substituted for the real 
t. to add that I believe, if I do not actually 
e wrote letters concerning the missionary 
| time. She is an active member. 
«ad an early supper and one glass of cordial 


tter on an empty stomach,” Tish said. 
led my brains tonight.” 


“Hands Up!’? He Cried in a Furious Tone. 


“Tf that’s what you think of Aggie and myself, we’d 
better stay at home,’ I said sharply. 

“T have not stated what I think of your brain, Lizzie, 
nor of Aggie’s either. Until I do, you have no reason for 
resentment.” 

Peace thus restored, we ate lightly of tea, toast and 
lettuce sandwiches; and having donned our knickerbock- 
ers and soft hats, were ready for the fray. Aggie carrying 
a small flask of cordial for emergencies and I a flashlight 
and an angel-food cake to be left at the Rectory, we started 
out on what was to prove one of the most eventful evenings 
in our experience. 

Tish was thoughtful on the way over, speaking occasion- 
ally of Poe and his system of deductive reasoning in solving 
clews, and also of Conan Doyle, but mostly remaining 
silent. 

Aggie, however, was sneezing badly, due to the dust, 
and this annoying Tish, she stopped where some wash- 
ing was hanging out and sent her in for a clothespin. 
She procured the pin, but was discovered and chased, and 
undoubtedly this is what led later to the story that the 
bandits—of whom more later—had, before proceeding to 
the real business of the night, attempted to steal the Whit- 
ings’ washing. 

But the incident had made Aggie very nervous and she 
took a second small dose of the cordial. Of this also more 
later on. 

There was a large group of cars in front of the Rectory. 
The Smith boys had brought their flivver, stripped of 
everything but the engine and one seat for lightness, and 
the Cumminges, who are very wealthy, had brought their 
racer. Tish eyed them both with a certain grimness. 

“Not speed, but brains will count, Lizzie,’”’ she said to 
me. ‘‘What does it matter how fast they can go if they 
don’t know where they’re going?”’ 

After some thought, however, she took off the engine 
hood and the spare tire and laid them aside, and stood gaz- 
ing at Aggie, now fast asleep in the rear seat. 
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food: could leave her too,’”’ she said. ‘‘She will be of no 


help whatever. But on the other hand, she helps to hold 
the rear springs down when passing over bumps.” 

Mrs. Ostermaier then passed around glasses of lemonade, 
saying that every hunt drank a stirrup cup before it 
started, and Mr. Ostermaier gave us our envelopes and the 
first password, which was ‘‘Ichthyosaurus.” 

It was some time before everyone had memorized it, and 
Tish utilized the moments to open her envelope and study 
the clew. The password, as she said, was easy; merely a 
prehistoric animal. The clew was longer: 


“Water, water, everywhere, nor any drop to drink. 
Two twos are four, though some say more, and i-n-k spells 
ink.” 


“Water?” I said. 
lake, Tish.”’ 

“Nonsense! What’s to prevent your drinking the Jake 
dry if you want to? I-n-k! It may be the stationer’s shop; 
but if it ever saw water, I don’t believe it. ‘Two twos are 
four, though some say more!’ Well, if they do, they’re 
fools, and so is Charlie Sands for writing such gibberish.” 

What made matters worse was that the Smith boys were 
already starting off laughing, and two or three other people 
were getting ready to move. Suddenly Tish set her mouth 
and got into the car, and it was as much as I could do to 
crawl in before she had cut straight through the canna 
bed and out onto the road. 

The Smith boys were well ahead, but we could still see 
their tail light, and we turned after them. Tish held the 
wheel tightly, and as we flew along she repeated the clew, 
which with her wonderful memory she had already learned 
by heart. But no light came to either of us, and at the 
crossroads we lost the Smith boys and were obliged to 
come to a stop. This we did rather suddenly, and Mr. 
Gilbert, who is a vestryman in our church, bumped into us 
and swore in a most unbefitting manner. 

(Continued on Page 85) 
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“And be Quick About It!” 
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HE average American who 
[reas statistics about our 

exports naturally reaches 
the conclusion that their im- 
mense volume—it amounted 
to nearly $5,000,000,000 in 
1925—was rolled up by the 
Yankee go-getter working 
single-handed out on the for- 
eign battlefields of business. 
To a certain extent this is true, 
for the American commercial 
envoy now covers the universe. 
The increase of 124 per cent in 
our world selling between 1910 
and 1914, and the advance of 
practically 13 per cent in 1925 
over the preceding year, show 
that we have dug ourselves in 
wherever the trade winds blow. 

But behind the individual 
emissary and the far-flung fab- 
ric of commerce that he has 
created is an agency that may 
well be designated as the main- 
spring of this constantly widen- 
ing offensive. It is the foreign 
service of the Department of 
Commerce, which acts as scout, 
counselor and guide generally 
for the manufacturer and pro- 
ducer, big or little, who wants 
to make the globe his field. In 
other words, it is the silent 
sponsor of our international 
economic expansion. Through 
its efforts American oversea 
business was increased by not 
less than $500,000,000 during 
the past twelve months. 

This service is a many-sided 
institution. Take exploration, 
which few people associate with 
prosaic trade. In the popular 
mind the word means hazard- 
ous attainment of geographical 
objective. It may be the con- 
quest of the icy polar reaches, 
the penetration of a forbidden 
Tibet, the struggle with a poi- 
sonous jungle. Sometimes a 
comparatively small area is 
won at a large expenditure of 
life and treasure. The chief 
compensation is too often the 
thrill of adventure, and the net 
result merely a new spot on the 
map. 

The work of the Department 
of Commerce involves an ex- 
ploration no less exciting and 
far more profitable. Its at- 
tachés have risked the glaciers 
of Bolivia and braved the fevers 
of Ecuador; they have been 
wrecked on the headwaters of 
the Amazon; they have en- 
countered bandits beyond the Great Wall of China, all to 
the end that fresh fields be opened up for the products of 
American farm and factory. Here is a little-known but 
picturesque activity that binds the Corn Belt of Iowa with 
the Manchurian plain, and links the New England textile 
industry with the needs of the black denizens of the Belgian 
Congo. This commercial adventuring annexes new trade 
domains and yields ample returns on the overhead cost as 
well. Probe into it and you will find that real romance 
dwells amid the confines of commerce and that hazard is 
not entirely confined to the credit side. ° 


The Force Behind Our Trade Winds 


Wet I have just indicated, however, is only the spec- 
tacular part of a ramified activity that does everything 
for the exporter except actually sell his goods and collect his 
bills. For the little merchant who has no legal department 
it becomes an unpaid expert on international law. For the 
obscure manufacturer without a traffic staff it routes his 
goods. For the humble trader with no selling agents it 
points the way to opportunity and development. When 
disaster or war obstructs or destroys the beaten paths of 
travel, it devises new highways for goods, whether to the 
interior of China, the remote regions of Persia or the heart 
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of Siberia. Its listening posts dot the firing line of business 
and its long arm embraces every phase of economic en- 
deavor. 

The task of purveying chewing gum for the 400,000,000 
jaws of China is met with the same ease as the problem in- 
volved in the transport of a brass bed for a chief far in the 
interior of Liberia or the establishment of a motorbus line 
in the Syrian Desert. Through the finance division it helps 
to make our foreign loans safe for democracy while an in- 
creasing vigilance checks speculative ardor. 

Old agencies are bent to new uses in this vast undertak- 
ing to increase Uncle Sam’s trade balance. When an enter- 
prising New England manufacturer of baby carriages, for 
example, wanted to extend his market to Japan, where in- 
fants are carried on the backs of young and old, an alert 
commercial attaché in Tokio showed him how he could sell 
the idea of employing perambulators as a means for bring- 
ing home the family groceries. An order for 1000 was the 
outcome. This is one of the many reasons why an English- 
man said, ‘‘Our competition is not so much with American 
industry as with the American Department of Commerce.”’ 

Though this series of articles is concerned mainly with 
the agencies that promote, and intervene in, our foreign 
trade and what they have accomplished, the preliminary 
picture must briefly envisage the entire Department of 
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proved its indispensable utility to American business, it 
seems highly desirable that the permanency of this insti- 
tution be guaranteed through specific authorization of its 
foreign-service functions in the organic statutory law of 
the country. Continuity could then be assured and the 
work of the department would be free from the danger of 
curtailments. 

Accordingly, in 1924, a bill to give permanent status to 
the foreign service of the department was introduced by 
Congressman Samuel Winslow, of Massachusetts, and was 
reported unanimously from the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce of the House. This measure, how- 
ever, could not be advanced in the normal way by reason 
of the congestion of business then under consideration. It 
was therefore brought before the House for action under a 
suspension of rules, which requires a two-thirds vote for 
passage. Under these circumstances the bill failed, not- 
withstanding that the vote showed a majority of the 
House favorable to its passage. 

A revised bill to meet certain suggestions presented by 
the State Department and the Department of Agriculture 
has been introduced by Congressman Homer Hoch, of 
Kansas, and appears likely of passage during the present 
session. Though it does not give additional authority to 
the Department of Commerce, it puts the foreign agents 
on the same financial basis as consular officials, who, by the 
present schedule, receive twice as much as the trade 
scouts. An increased allowance would make it possible for 
the Department of Commerce representatives in the field 
to widen their operations, which, in turn, would expand 
commercial intelligence. 

This reference to the consular service brings up a point 
which must be explained. Any man who travels around 
the world to collect business information—and I speak out 
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of my own experience—is struck by what seems to be a 
duplication of effort by consuls and agents of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. In many places, and more especially 
larger communities, they overlap in that both make reports 
on economic conditions. 

The chief trouble has been that prospective exporters 
have sometimes made the mistake of applying for data to 
consular offices instead of to the Department of Commerce. 
Let us assume, for example, that an American manufac- 
turer of shoes wishes to ascertain the market possibilities 
for his product in China. At present he is encouraged by 
the State Department to address letters to nineteen dif- 
ferent consulates in China, This means that nineteen offices 
are obliged to work on this inquiry. Some of these offices 
are already overburdened with the protection-of-interests 
work, which is the primary function of the State Depart- 


“ment. Hence they can give the inquiry only passing con- 


sideration. Others are so located that their districts are 
not of sufficient importance to warrant encouragement to 
this manufacturer for the sale of his commodity in that 
section. Very few of these nineteen consulates are staffed 
with men specially qualified to handle this work, as they 
have been chosen rather for the multifarious duties of a 
consular officer, which, the State Department claims, cover 
several hundred subjects other than trade promotion. 

On the other hand, if this shoe manufacturer had ad- 
dressed his inquiry to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, instead of to nineteen different 
consulates in China, the shoe and leather manufactures 
division of the bureau would immediately compile from 
the information already available in the bureau a report 
for the manufacturer and simultaneously send his inquiry 
to the commercial attaché in China, who, with his staff of 
experts, would get together the latest available material, 
and, if necessary, call on cer- 
tain of the consuls in the out- 
lying districts for supplemen- 
tary material. In other words, 
the commercial attaché would 
view China as a whole as a 
market for American shoes, in- 
stead of trying to furnish a 
number of disconnected reports 
from various districts. 


Protectors and Promoters 


HIS instance, however, is 

more or less exceptional. As 
a matter of fact the foreign 
service of the Department of 
Commerce is ably supple- 
mented by the consular service 
of the Department of State. 
The Department of Commerce 
through its intimate contacts 
with industry is able to give 
direction to the commercial re- 
porting of both its own field 
officers and those of the con- 
sular service. The consuls, 
through administrative con- 
tacts abroad, are very helpful 
in obtaining a great deal of 
valuable information. In addi- 
tion, consuls are located at a 
great many posts where com- 
mercial interests are of a sub- 
ordinate character. Though 
there is no justification at pres- 
ent for the location of repre- 
sentatives of the Department 
of Commerce in these minor 
posts, from time to time there 
are business developments of 
importance, and the consular 
service is useful in reporting 
such matters. 

Generally speaking, the func- 
tions of the Department of 
Commerce officers abroad are 
promotive in character. It is 
their job to acquaint American 
business with new markets and 
to aid in the development of 
stagnant markets. On the 
other hand, the function of 
foreign-service officers of the 
Department of State is to pro- 
tect American interests from 
any discrimination contrary to 
treaty stipulations or the es- 
tablished principles of comity 
between nations. 

The Department of Com- 
merce, having practical busi- 
ness contacts, is further able 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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NLIKEthose 
extremely 
decorative 


shields which the 
knights and 
battle-ax profes- 
sors so expertly and 
intelligently hid be- 
hind in the Sharp 
Edge Epoch, the 
brazen shield of the 
squire of Finch 
Court, Southamp- 
ton Row, London, 
was, for all its 
shining air of chal- 
lenge, quite a sim- 
ple atfair. bt 
offered no decep- 
tion nor intended 
any such, and its 
brassy glitter was 
not in the least like 
the mellow glitter of gold. 
It was totally devoid of 
heraldry—it lacked even a 
bend sinister, it was com- 
pletely shy of a solitary lion 
rampant and you could not 
have found an escutcheon 
on it with a four-wheel- 
drive searchlight filtered 
through a straight-eight 
microscope. It was, in 
short, just a darned old 
brass plate that stated: 


GEO. H. JAY 
Agent 


It was a plain plate and it told the plain truth. It was 
brief and strictly businesslike. You could read that plate 
and pass on without wondering what was going to happen 
in the next installment. You could dismiss it from your 
mind and yet recall it a month later, if by chance you 
found yourself in need of a strong, enduring agent—as so 
many of us do. 

It was, in a way, an ideal banner for a modern business 
man. It would have withstood cross-examination in any 
court of law with absolute ease. For example: 

“Geo. H. Jay? And what is Geo. H. Jay?” one might 
say. The answer was right there. 

** Agent.” 

“And of what or for whom is he agent?”’ 

The answer was still there. 

““Geo. H. Jay.” 

As plain as a cod hook. 

George was his own agent and he had long ago come to 
the strictly private opinion that he was well qualified for 
the job. 

There were those infesting Finch Court who claimed 
that the squire, as he was sometimes affectionately referred 
to in that entirely finchless backwater off busy Southamp- 
ton Row, was a full-blown solicitor who kept it quiet; but 
that was guesswork. Others there were who sometimes 
maintained that he was just a prosperous money lender’s 
tout—but that was envy. 

And yet others stated that he was, variously, a divorce 
specialist, a money lender with no money, a matrimonial 
agent, an estate agent engaged in the sale of quicksands, 
a detective liable any day to be detected and many other 
things of that description. One embittered visionary, in- 
deed, who occupied mysteriously a back basement office at 
the end of the court, described Mr. Jay as an old anteater— 
but, when pressed for reasons, invariably, even monoto- 
nously, failed to supply them. 

But Mr. Jay was, on the whole, popular. His neighbors 
liked his ample bulk, his prosperous raiment, his great, big, 
breezy laugh and his generosity in small matters. 

And even if his eyes were maybe a little hard and flinty, 
he always could—and usually did—neutralize the flintiness 
with a smile. 

On the whole, a tolerable and tolerant man o’ the world 
who, having learned at a very early age that the said world 
owed him a heavy bill, was spending practically all his time 
and most of his thought in collecting it—never an easy 
matter, for the world has notoriously been Lord Chief 
Tightwad from the day Adam stood and listened to Eve 
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The Charming Miss “June Lavender’’ Weatherall Appeared at the Taxi Door—WNo Longera 
gs 
Blonde, for June Was in Disguise 


shrilly explaining how he’d have got some real celery if 
only he’d had the nerve and nous to slip off his leopard skin 
and put his bare back into the task of digging a deep 
enough trench for the planting out. 

Yes, in his way Geo. H. Jay was a good scout—busy 
getting his own as best he could, decently grateful for what 
he got, and decently ready for a little more. One of us. 

There were times when he traveled like a racing pigeon 
with a gale of wind and a hungry peregrine falcon behind 
it; there were occasions when a tired turtle pegged to a 
stake on the beach would-have kept pace with him; and 
there. were periods when he felt, body and soul, that.he 
was climbing upward as steadily as a man falling down a 
deep well. 

It was during one of the latter parched periods that the 
lady attractively named June Lavender wished herself on 
the gentle George H. 

Ten minutes over his morning’s mail that day had per- 
suaded him that the good fairies who work all night appor- 
tioning next day’s lucky strokes for mortals had carelessly 
overlooked his name yet again. 

His silk hat tilted far back, he had gone to the window 
and scowled out at London. 

“This city ain’t asleep—no; it’s in an eternal trance, 
and I’m disgusted. Absolutely,” he said. ‘‘Here’s what. 
Seven or eight million people—every single soul of ’em in 
need of money or advice or an agent—or all three—and 
who is there got the brains to come to me ——”’ 

“A lady, sir,”’ announced one of the clerks, closing the 
door behind him. 

Mr. Jay removed his hat, sat at the desk and studied the 
neatly engraved card. 

“Miss June Lavender—um! That might mean any- 
thing—or nothing. Might be Miss May Flower and no 
harm done, at that. What do you make of her, my boy?” 
he asked the alert-looking clerk. 

“Restless blonde, twenty-five to forty, very short of 
sleep, finely hand painted, well finished, looks guilty, might 
be a lady, but I’d class her with the lady’s maids, sir,’”’ said 
the slick young cockney glibly. “Very difficult young lady 
to place, sir.” , 

Mr. Jay nodded gravely. 


By Bertram Atk 


ILLUSTRATED 


GEORGE wWwrRr 


a fairly high standard when he was 
crisp and concise description of a stra 
Some little time before, in his impud 
style he had described a certain caller as 
with a French-chalk, clown-white comple 
ranium lips,’”’ from which it may be observe 
not wholly a sluggard when a snapp: 
called for. But, in Mr. Jay’s opinion 
again reached quite that descriptive p 
and lived in hopes, practicing on all a 
sotto voce, his employer. 
A few minutes later Mr. Jay had el 
himself. Gus may have hesitated to 
was lady or lady’s maid, but there was’ 
picion of hesitation in the mind of the h 
agent. 
“Lady’s maid—got something low-do 
it’s worth buying!” said George H. p 
the instant he saw her. But he thought 
Gus, for in appearance she was quite 0 
maid of the very highest quality. The 
Court received her with just as much de 
urally breezy habit permitted—rather r 
her employer would have expected for hi 
She was a young woman of distineti¢ 
quietly expensive style, pale, petite, © 
around her fine gray eyes, thinnish 
though clearly in reverse gear as far as 
improvement was concerned. =i 
George H. perceived, too, that Gus ha 
when he said she looked ‘“‘guilty.” 
She introduced herself quietly but fir 


Geo. H. confessed to that. =a 
“Tam ina difficulty, Mr. Jay. AndI 
to consult you by a friend who is emplo, 
clients. Do you require their names? | 
them unless you insist.” ; 
Geo. H. nodded. 
“‘T have never found it a good plan to 
clients anything which in their view they & 
necessary to give,’’ he declared. “And 


h 


xcept, of course, my commission—my fees, 
” 


iled faintly. 

juchrelieved to hear you say that, Mr. Jay.” 
rhed. 

"fine, Miss Lavender,” he declared heartily. 
ydomen. For—as I think you will find—re- 
e things I claim to deal in most extensively. 
mnt of my clients come here seeking relief in 
other and if I were unable to produce it I 
_gce have been out of business.” 

je and seemed to lose a little of her stiffness. 
{at my friend told me,’’ she murmured and 
jad bag. 

2 kind enough to lock the door, Mr. Jay? It 
tat every word of what I have to say should 
icy private.” 

i)’ George H. rose and turned the key, add- 
iso, “Why, ‘Privacy’ is my telegraphic ad- 
iis a telegram from any part of the world to 


olon,’ and it will come to one man only in this - 


Iss June—to me, George H. Jay. It’s my 
n( so to speak, ha-ha. ‘Privacy, London.’ 
isne of the hardest-worked things in these 
ng” 

er smiled again, and produced a folded sheet 
d upon which were pasted about thirty frag- 
ii, paper, each nicely jig-sawed up to the other. 
_¥y surveyed it benignly.. He knew what it 
b y had been fishing in a waste-paper basket 
ig1e catch. 

'jssed it. 

u| ease look at that, Mr. Jay. It will, I think, 
1 ing to you.”’ 

Liidon, reached for it with some interest. He 
) claimed to possess great breadth of mind. 
0 go fishing in folks’ wastebaskets that was 
r.(t was not for him to criticize her poor taste 
7 obviously enfeebled notion of morality. He 
iinot a reformer. 


She gave him a few minutes, watching him closely. She 
said nothing until she observed the dawn of a sudden in- 
terest slightly irradiate his broad, good-humored face. 

“Come, come, what’s this?”” he murmured, bending 
closer to the pencil-scrawled patchwork. 

“What do you make of it, Mr. Jay?” 

“Well—it’s disconnected—but at a guess I should be 
inclined to say it’s a lot of roughly penciled notes compris- 
ing the material for a draft agreement between four or 
five—four—people, to form a syndicate of some sort.’”’ He 
peered closer. ‘“No names, I see—just four sets of initials — 
each set put against the sum of one thousand pounds— 
total four thousand pounds—with which something is 
going to be bought—Half-a-Day Hill, is it?” 

He frowned as he concentrated on the paper. 

“Yes, that’s it. Some of it’s just scrawl—scribble— 
meaningless. Stuff a man scrawls with a pencil while he’s 
talking. That’s all—except for this Chinaman’s name— 
Tung—Tung—S’Ten, is it?”’ 

“Tungsten,” explained Miss Lavender. 

“Yes. What’s he got to do with it?”’ 

“He’s a metal—tungsten, do you see?”’ 

“Hey, yes—I see. Very valuable stuff, I understand. 
Used for hardening steel, I believe. Well, now, come, Miss 
June, what’s it all about? Whose wastebasket did that 
come from?” 

“Tt was taken from the basket of the husband of the 
lady for whom I work—by his valet,” said Miss Lavender 
with complete composure. 

“A financial man, I take it?”’ 

“Oh, very,” agreed June. 

“Yes, yes—and what do you want me to do about it?”’ 
asked George H., beaming. 

June smiled. She was brightening up, and her remotely 
furtive air was rapidly vanishing. 

“Let me explain,” she said, took a cigarette from the box 
which the gentle one ventured to proffer, lit it, crossed her 
silk stockings and began to explain with extraordinary 
frankness. 

George H. liked her for that. 
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“T don’t need you, Mr. Jay, nor anybody else to tell me 
that searching the waste-paper basket is not a form of 
sport greatly encouraged or highly thought of by the élite. 
But I consider myself justified. I will tell you—and leave 
you to judge. Master hates the mistress, and mistress is 
the sort of lady who gives counterfeit money for a forged 
note every time. Kiss mistress and she’ll kiss you. Smack 
mistress and she will get you with the thick end of her 
brassy when you’re sort of absent-minded and not thinking 
of golf. Is that clear?” 

“Perfectly—ha-ha! I could tell you some fascinating 
stories about ladies of character like that,” said Privacy, 
London. 

“Yes, I know,” agreed June. “I live among ’em—but 
on the northeasterly side of the green baize, brass-studded 
door. Well, master—I call him that for civility, 
though I assure you he’s no master of mine—intends to 
divorce himself from mistress within the next few months. 
Mistress will be glad to hear that. But there’s just one 
small matter, Mr. Jay, that he wants to attend to first. 
Mistress is a rich woman—a very rich woman—land, gilt- 
edge securities, coal royalties, brewery shares and things. 
Mr. Jay, that lady owns three of the best grouse moors and 
deer forests in Scotland, with lots of real, flying grouse on 
them, solid meat deer, and trout and salmon in the locks 
and streams. Rajahs pay silly sums of money to rent 
those places. But master is a town man and he is studying 
Divorce without Mercy. Only, he—with a few city 
friends—is just crazy to buy a certain hill on the edge of 
one of her Scotch estates called—for the"purpose of this 
interview only, Mr. Jay—Half-a-Day Hill. It was called 
something else on the bits we retrieved from the W. P. B. 
but I rubbed the right name out. Life has made me sus- 
picious but not rude, Mr. Jay. You'll never find Half-a- 
Day Hill on an Ordnance Survey map, for example. The 
master considers that he can buy this hill for four thousand 
pounds from his wife while they’re friends. When he’s 


done that he will stage the divorce and everyone, including 
mistress, will rejoice. After the divorce, he and his friends 
(Continued on Page 147) 
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NDOWED) 
with scenic 
charm as 


are the deserts 
and mountains 
of the Far West, 
the railroad jour- 
ney across the 
continent is a 
long,and tomany 
folk a tedious 
affair. Almost 
halfway between 
the Mississippi 
River and the Pa- 
cific Ocean is a 
city, to reach 
which you travel 
for protracted 
periods of time 
through immense 
and lonely spaces. 
Whether you ap- 
proach from Hast 
or West you can- 
not arrive at that 
city without trav- 
ersing intermi- 
nable vistas of 


sage-covered 33.000 More Horsepower 
mesa, where a few | Por Home industries 


scattered steers 
are pretty nearly 
all of life there is 
to see. 


Demands for Electric 
Power from industries 


esential roducts, cel s 
is Cacition= to 


Yet, when the Roget capacity, 
city is reached at how under construction. COME IN. 
sunset, and the ‘ 
weary traveler 


alights at the 
Union Station for 
a breath of spar- 
kling air, the one 
conspicuous ob- 
ject that greets 
the eye is an 
enormous illumi- 
nated sign—a bold and startling sign—because of the way 
in which electricity and the three colors of red, white and 
black are used to bring out the Gargantuan letters: 


PHOTO. BY C. J. HIBBARD, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


Your CHIEF PUBLIC UTILITY COMPANY 
WANTS YOU AS A PARTNER 


Buy ELECTRIC COMPANY 7% PREFERRED STOCK 


If the diffusion of ownership in the corporate industries 
of the country has really gone as far as this flaming desert 
portent seems to symbolize, then perhaps it is true that we 
are passing through a swift, silent, peaceful and unher- 
alded economic revolution. 

The judicious-minded must always grieve at the careless 
use of big and portentous words like revolution. Just be- 
cause the number of stockholders in large corporations has 
shown a marked increase in recent years, especially since 
the war, and because new devices for selling stock have 
been contrived, it does not necessarily follow that a revolu- 
tion has been accomplished, or that a new form of state 
and public ownership has been installed, or that the goal of 
industrial democracy has been won without a blow, or that 
a new capitalism or a new socialism has been set up. 


Owning Your Own Business 


ET the simple facts of diffusion of ownership and equali- 

zation of wealth cannot but give pause. They make one 
hesitate before waving aside the statement of Professor 
Carver, one of the first economists to give the subject de- 
tailed study, that this is the only revolution in the world 
today that amounts to anything. The professional reform- 
ers, he says, don’t know that it is going on. 

“Revolutions sometimes come that way. The world 
quietly turns over while the professional reformers are 
barking at the moon. : The real things are accom- 
plished by the people who do the day’s work and don’t 
know that they are accomplishing great things.” 

There were those who long ago saw the change coming. 
Viscount Goschen, Chancellor of the British Exchequer, at 
least twenty-five years ago said that ‘‘while people are cry- 
ing out for an artificial reconstruction of society on a social- 
istic basis, a sort of silent socialism is actually in progress.” 

But the main impetus toward widespread, diffused own- 
ership has been felt in this country rather than in England, 
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Window Displays are Used to Sell Customer Stock ; 


and more especially in very recent years. So rapidly and 
quietly has the change come about that those who still 
prate about the rich growing richer and the poor growing 
poorer are talking about conditions which are fast passing, 
and exhibiting a state of mind which is largely a hang-over 
from earlier times. 

The movement toward diffused ownership has expressed 
itself in more than one way. There is the expansion of pub- 
lic buying that proceeds apace, more particularly in bull 
markets, on the stock exchange and in other financial 
marts and centers. These booms are not always com- 
pounded of wisdom, but the net result is a steady growth in 
the number of shareholders. 

In the next place there is the sudden growth in the bond 
business since the war, with the development of millions of 
small investors and their intensive cultivation as bond buy- 
ers. Then, finally, there is the new, or at least newly ex- 
panded phase of property diffusion, known as employe and 
customer ownership, mostly in stocks, of which the nation 
has really been conscious only since the war, and which 
continues to assume ever more astounding proportions. 

Such has been the success attending this movement that 
its devotees can be forgiven for acting at times as if they 
were the first who made it possible for patrons or employes 
to acquire an interest in the stock companies whose services 
they use, or for which they work. Such, of course, is not the 
fact at all. For years the opportunity to buy stock in many 
large corporations, even to the buying of one share on in- 
stallments, has been open to anyone who cared to make 
the purchase and had the money to do so. 

The United States Steel Corporation had tens of thou- 
sands of employe stockholders long before the phrase “‘em- 
ploye ownership”’ had been coined at all. Twenty-three 
years ago the great steel company first announced its 
famous stock-subscription plan, and George W. Perkins, 
the partner of J. Pierpont Morgan, who gave it his personal 
attention, died more than five years ago. 

But employe ownership is almost a fetish now, and is 
talked about as if it were a new and miraculous discovery. 
Yet years before the practice was taken up on any broad, 
general scale, and before the words themselves had been 
strung together, such companies as Eastman Kodak, du 
Pont Powder and Procter & Gamble were making stock- 
holders out of the men in the offices and works. The du 
Pont organization has been in business for more than 125 
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The Pennsylvania Railroad had been fan 
eration or more for the number of its small 
including women, many of whom lived in its 
the present time it has more than 80,000 ow) 
state. Long before the war brought into t 
new institutions, the New Haven had thou 
tomers among its owners. Years ago it had 
holders with ten shares apiece or less, and 9 
than ten and less than fifty shares each. 


Every Passenger an Owne 


HEN Stuyvesant Fish became actively 
the Illinois Central Railroad in 1887 he 
like so many other railroads, it had been bu 
and European capital, and had practically ne 
owners. The president, treasurer and two | 
the only persons in Illinois or lowa who ow! 
A few years later Mr. Fish called upon th 
the New Haven Railroad and listened to hi 
ters to the small stockholders urging the 
against a hostile bill then pending in the sta 
After finishing the letters, the president of th 
turned to Mr. Fish and asked him how man 
holders the Illinois Central had. Mr. Fish 
that there were none, and went back to his 
termined that the Illinois Central should | 
friends for itself through the natural cement 
prietary interest. This he proceeded to do. 
But, alas, for the New Haven and the 
Maine, the great number of local owners, ! 
customers at one time or another, did not ave 
when it came, but only made it the more polg 
other hand there is no corporation whose pro 
executive are more popular in America today 
countries as well, than the Ford Motor Com 
far as anyone knows, the sole stockholders 
are Henry and Edsel Ford. 
With no employe or customer ownership ¥ 
company seems as little in need of sympatl 
any in the world. Let us then avoid hasty g¢ 
ill-considered leaps to oratorical conclusions. 
The diffusion of stock ownership is in a basi 
much a new development as it is a return toa 
(Continued on Page 117) 
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-gast amount of intelligence. While we pray ~ 


By Richard Washburn Child 


or farmers against bankers, or what not—and the fine 
phrases about peace and justice and humanity and civili- 
zation, and the rest of it, are hypocrisy and a poison.” 


These are the words of candor that I have heard from 
numerous truthful tongues abroad. We are not loved in 
Europe and would be loved less if we were put into the posi- 
tion of settling European quarrels. We would be loved less 
if by joining international machinery, which is essentially the 
contraption owned and run for the large European powers, 
we lost the potency of deciding our own foreign policy. 

What is loved by Europe in the Americas are the riches, 
the opportunities and even the military footholds which 
now lie behind the wall of the Monroe Doctrine—a doc- 
trine which not only protects us, but saves little countries 
from being sold out or bullied out to large European powers. 

If we are foolish enough, we may blind ourselves to the 
situation. No one will fail to join in prayers for the peace 
of the world, but there is a kind of intelligence required, 
even in prayer. The story of the lifeboat with two clergy- 
men aboard is now retold in Washington by Senator 
Moses. He has a good, fighting, honest intellect. He 
applies the tale to the high tide in 1926 of the influence of 
benevolence, unattended by intelligence and fact seeing. 
Said one of the ministers in the lifeboat, “‘ Brother, the situ- 
ation is desperate. Let us pray.’’ The bos’n,: however, 
spoke up. He was a practical man; he said, ‘‘ Let the little 
one pray. The big one can take an oar!” 

As an instance of the intelligence required by those who 
want to abolish war, let us put up the recognition that if 
the United States is entangled in Europe and if Europe 
uses that entanglement to put foot on little South Amer- 
ican countries over and through the Monroe Doctrine, then 
anxious mothers who believe that European entanglements 
will save their boys or grandchildren from being soldiers 
will be kissing them farewell sooner than they expect. 

What does one discover who has access to the plans and 
politics and strategies of those who have led that popular 
and easily swallowed cause—the World Court—the one- 
act skit which is to be followed by the League fight again? 

Is it that there is the slightest comparative importance 
in the hairsplitting of legal analysis of the effect of our 
adherence? Certainly not. Most of these matters barely 
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The Judges of the Permanent Court of International Justice 
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interest the average newspaper reader 
at his breakfast. Is it that the princi- 
ple of arbitration is excellent by itself? 
Certainly not. 

The truly significant feature of the World Court adher- 
ence is not what it will costin money. That is a drop in the 
bucket. It is not even what legal entanglements are in- 
volved—what the Court will exact of its adherents. It is 
not financial consequences or legal consequences. But the 
real question is: ‘‘What will joining the Court cost us? 
What will it cost us politically?” 

The first cost will be the very fact, already mentioned, 
that our adherence will bring probably within thirty days 
the whole brigade of Join-the-League into action. I have 
no desire for partisanship or enmity against the World 
Court. My desire is to present realities to the people of the 
country. Joining the World Court will reopen the fight for 
joining the League. 

Every freckle-faced schoolboy in the United States 
understands as well as you and I do that the idea of join- 
ing the World Court causes the organized minority who 
want us to join the League also to wriggle with delight and 
hug each other behind the scenes, saying, ‘“‘Calloo! Cal- 
lay! We will be half in. Well begun is half done.”? And 
when making public speeches to stuff the geese, saying, 
“Oh, no! Joining the World Court certainly does not 
commit us to the League in any way at all.” 

I do not set this fact forth for any other reason than to 
show that the organized minority of pro-Leaguers who are 
for the World Court will have more candor if they come 
out. on top of the table and say, ‘‘The World Court, thank 
heaven, is the back-door entrance to the League!’”’ I do 
not say that it is. Do not take my word for it. It is the 
pro-League strategists who tell each other so. I leave the 
argument to them. 


Opinion Behind the Court 


T IS said that public opinion in favor of joining the 

World Court has been overwhelming. Having conducted 
no plebiscite or referendum on the subject, I will not deny 
it. But one who sits in the political bleachers in Washing- 
ton must see that the public opinion of those who have been 
in favor of jumping into the World Court may be an opinion 
of a noisy, petition-signing, conference-holding, rodeo and 
round-up minority. I ask why it is, if public opinion in 
America is in favor of joining the World Court, that it has 
been so necessary 
for the pro-League 
interests to spend 
money in lecture 
tours, in mid- 
summer confer- 
ences, in literature, 
in ‘‘teaching the 
class’’ and in 
bringing the 
bright-faced col- 
lege boys together 
to approve the 
Court adherence. 
Wherever the edu- 
cation which pre- 
cedes such contests 
has been largely 
monopolized by 
World Court glee 
clubs, wherever 
the old dodge of 
the post-card can- 
vass in which the 
person who is for 
anything writes a 
large Yes and the 
person who is 
against anything 
throws the thing 
in the wastebas- 
ket, I will admit 
that the figures 
are impressive. I 
appreciate how 
impressive they 
are, because in 
politics I have to 
confess that [have 
in my wicked past 
not been above 
using that old 
dodge. And I 

(Continued on 

Page 157) 
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ALBIN HENNING 


OC FISHER was 
D peeling potatoes 
for breakfast for 
the stable hands, and on 
an upturned bucket sat the Man from the Desert, the 
firelight picking out blue shadows in the long gray beard 
that almost shrouded his lean face. He was saying: 

“’Taint Yellow ’Clipse I’m worryin’ so much ’bout, 
Doc, as a boy to ride him. He’s kinder notional, and 
I’ve been tryin’ out these boys here, seein’ if I could dis- 
cover one could raise a gallop out of him, but I ain’t found 
one yet.” 

Doc Fisher plunked viciously a peeled potato into the 
pot of water. 

“There don’t seem to be no good boys no more, Mr. An- 
drews. There’s bout twenty right here on this Fair Ground 
course, an’ I ain’t seen one of ’em that I’d give shucks for a 
contrac’ on. All they know is to ride one of ’em cart-hawse- 
shouldered hawses of the Copper Bottom breed or Steel 
Dust tribe, an’ flail him with the bud from end to end of a 
quarter-mile dash.” 

Jack Andrews sighed and drew a big bony hand down 
his beard. 

“‘My hawse runs with his head, Doc. You’ve heerd ’em 
say that hawses don’t run with their heads—that’s when a 
hawse has got a kind of homely face on him—but Yellow 
’Clipse can gallop when he likes, an’ when he don’t like a 
boy he jus’ won’t try.” 

“T knowed a boy oncet—Eddie Jim. I see him ride up 
to Waco. He lives near there. Wisht he was here.” 

“These rangers that calls themselves jockeys would ride 
a strange boy off the track; they’d put the fear o’ God in 
him,’’ Andrews declared. 

“They wouldn’t put the fear of nothin’ into Eddie Jim. 
His father was Frank Jim, one of the Jim boys. You’ve heerd 
of them—everybody has. An’ it runs in that fam’ly to 
take care of theirselves; there ain’t nobody goin’ to make 
one of the Jim tribe lay down. I wisht Eddie Jim was here 
now, Mr. An——” 

First the potato, then the knife clattered from Doc 
Fisher’s hands, and his eyes bulged like a lobster’s as he 
stared at a pale pinched face that seemed hung on the night 
wall, nothing of a body demarcated in the gloom. 

Doc Fisher struggled to his feet, gasping, ‘‘ Who you be, 
there?” 

The face floated forward and the firelight picked out 
from the general obscurity legs and arms and a small torso 
that had to do with the face. 

“Eddie Jim—Eddie Jim, that you, boy? Or be you 
jus’ a trick?”’ Doc Fisher gasped. 

“I’m Eddie Jim, Uncle Doc,” a thin voice declared. ‘‘I 
been lockin’ all along the stalls in all the barns for you, 
’cause the fellers said you was here.” 

The boy drew a sleeve_across his eyes and reeled; then 
there was a smothering sob in his voice as he said, ‘‘ Guess 
I’m plumb tuckered.” 


Doc Fisher pulled the lad into the light, gazed into his 
face, and said, ‘‘You’re plumb starved—that’s what you 
be, Eddie Jim. When’d you grub las’, eh?” 

“T ain’t too hungry, Uncle Doc. I A 

“Yes, you be; but you’ll soon get over that. Sot your- 
self here till I fry you somethin’.”’ 

Doc Fisher shook up the fire, darted into the empty stall 
and back again with a slab of bacon. 

“This is him,” he said, nodding to the gray-whiskered 
Andrews. ‘“‘Jus’ ’s soon’s he gets to takin’ this med’cine 
I got here we'll talk ’bout This be Mr. Andrews, Eddie 
Jim,’ he added, breaking off. “‘Mr. Andrews has got a 
hawse, an’ as soon’s you’ve eat we'll see ’bout somethin’.”’ 

“‘Guess I’d bes’ kinder pasear out to the farm,” the 
Man from the Desert said, rising. ‘“‘The boy ain’t feelin’ 
none like talkin’ now; guess he’s goin’ to be kinder busy 
the nex’ half hour from the looks of him. If you'll sort o’ 
fix up things, Doe, ’bout his canterin’ Yellow.’Clipse in the 
mornin’, I reckon it’ll be all right. There’s a somethin’ 
kinder runnin’ through a crack in my skull. It might be as 
well Eddie Jim didn’t say nothin’ ’bout his ridin’—jus’ let 
on he’s an exercise boy; then these scalpin’ jocks won’t 
Injun him none.” 

‘‘Eddie Jim never was a gabbin’ sort, Mr. Andrews.” 

‘An’ if you can fix up to keepin’ him here, an’ feedin’ 
him, Doe, I’ll pay for it, "cause there ain’t no room out to 
the farm where I’m keepin’ my hawse.”’ The Man from the 
Desert held out a big bony hand to Eddie Jim. ‘“‘Good 
night, boy. You take advice from a man was young as you 
oncet; you roll your hoop with the old heads if you want 
to get on; the boys here is only jus’ waitin’ for sundown an’ 
hell raisin’.’’ 

The tall gaunt figure of Andrews—gray hat, gray beard, 
dust-gray clothes—melted into the night gloom, and Doc 
Fisher, sitting on the upturned bucket that Andrews had 
left, with happy delight in his face, watched Eddie Jim 
reveling in the bacon and fried potatoes. 

Presently the boy stopped eating for a truce. 

““You’ve got to excuse me, Uncle Doc, for kind of hoggin’ 
it, but I ain’t had nothin’ but a molasses loaf for two days.” 

“How'd you get here?” 

“T crawled into a freight car at Waco, and we’ve been 
sidetracked an’ shunted an’ banged about so’s I thought 
we'd run off the track a dozen times. I just had sixty-five 
cents when I started, an’ I got so danged hungry I crawled 
out at a little place at night an’ got a molasses loaf—fifteen 
cents.” 


‘full in my life. When I was in that car, 
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“He’s an Hone 
Eddie Jim, an' 
Hones’ Boy. 7 
Nothin’ Goin’ t, 


‘“What for’d you come dcwn here 
Now old Doc Fisher was just one ¢ 
cleverest, no-goodest men that ever 
plate a horse, train a horse, talk gec 
he was cook for the One Star 
Eddie Jim this question he was 
that the boy had come there because of 
to hear Eddie Jim say so. ig 
“’Cause I got to do somethin’ to helt 
got to have help, an’ if I could get tor 
only way I know to get some money. I hear 
Uncle Doc, an’ I figured I wouldn’t be with 
kind of speak up for me gettin’ a job. Dad} 
to Mexico mighty quick.” 
“Well, Eddie Jim, the ways of Providene 
cate than what a hawse is goin’ to do; but 
rence to that,son. A hawse may turn outa 
kick over the bean pot; but Providence is: 
for the bes’; an’ you shovin’ your face throu; 
at that minute was an answer to what I was 
sayin’ I wisht Eddie Jim was here, an’ there 
The boy put his knife down and held hi 


Fisher. a 
Mot 


“Uncle Doc, you’re mighty good. 
me go ’cause I said you was here.” 
“Wisht I was as good amanas your maisa 
Jim. But as I was sayin’—or was 1?—ol’ Ji 
as square as they make ’em, an’ used 
prairie dog; he’s never been in a hole 
out of. He’s got jus’ one hawse here—¥ 
calls him—an’ opinions is kinder divide 
mile. Old Jack says he’s goin’ to wi 
boys says that the hawse couldn’t bea 
that turns over oncet a year. He’s b 
that hawse ain’t run a mile in a work-out! 
clip; his time seems to be trottin’-ha 
“Tf Mr. Andrews is smart, he just 
that’s got the mount let the hawse out.’ 
Doe Fisher chuckled. ‘Here’s what 
comes to the track in the mornin’, has a 
give the hawse a canter oncet round, 
the jocks five dollars to work out Yelle 
“Five dollars! Sand snakes! That’s 


fight for it, Eddie Jim. It’s got so that 
waitin’ for Jack Andrews an’ his five 
never put the same boy up twicet, tho 
to find a jock that Yellow ’Clipse’ll g 
hawse has got notions.” 'S 
“Guess I can’t eat no more, Uncle Doe 


but just the smell of some darn thing that hac 


»,inkin’ about the jocks that had to starve to 
ict down.” 

; have a piece of pie now, Eddie Jim; apple 
; to digest pork on.”’ 

ny yawses, Uncle Doc,” the boy said, recurring 
What you think about that one of Mr. 


ae 


, dunno, son. You see, they call Jack An- 
{| from the Desert; sometimes he says him- 
s/st adesert rat; an’ they say that he found a 
niin’ out there, and he’s got a lot of pesos 
_ jut bein’ out in the wild deserted places for 

nan dif’rent; he gets thinkin’ ’bout himself 


” 


}’ it don’t show up, like rheumatiz, till a fel- 
wore out.” 

] Vir. Andrews’s got a pipe dream about his 
co 

7 hoy: is jus’ as keen to find out as I am, 
de of ’em would ’ve found out some way of 
’Clipse beat two minutes if the hawse 


nic Jack Andrews’d give a hawse dope. He 
s is the only friends an’ relatives he ever 
jdang for. An’ if he was to work that hawse 
diay, cold, showin’ up bad, an’ then bring 
r/> all het up from dope, sweatin’ an’ climbin’ 
a) win, the stewards’d jus’ disqualify him, 
‘eiway an’ give Jack Andrews the outside 
1alance of his life.’’ 

saething, Uncle Doc,” the boy maintained; 
r, ndrews knows what he’s about ” 

n you was eatin’ more’n you was list’nin’ 
txin’ bout Jack Andrews. I said used to, 
mer dif’rent. I’ve knew hawses was stake 
cm high-class, an’ sellin’ platers at seven. 


m no way Jack Andrews can win a race 
at nobody can agitate enough to keep him 


f! was a good hawse, Jack’s killin’ him work- 
very day here; not jus’ canterin’ him, but 
.. Even dope couldn’t make a hawse win 
iid off thataway.” 


“And I’ve got to go to work for a man that’s bowed a 


tendon in his nut piece, have I, Uncle Doc?” 


“T ain’t said Jack Andrews is nutty, an’ I ain’t heerd 
of ’prentice boys choosin’ their bosses—hirin’ their bosses 


kinder-like. Old Jack is the nicest man you ever worked. 


for; he’d have to be purty nutty if he wasn’t. An’ I guess 
it’s time me an’ you was goin’ to roost, Eddie Jim.” 


‘» Doc Fisher built a snug little nest of straw in the dun- 


nage stall for Eddie Jim, and in the morning he was routed 
out at the first flutter of gray streamers across the sky. 
Doc Fisher had been up, and a pot of coffee was simmering 
over the coals. 

“You don’t need to hurry none, Eddie Jim,” the chef 
said, ‘’cause Jack Andrews won’t get here early. He says 
the raw, damp air of the mornin’s ain’t good for man or 
beast.” 

But later Eddie Jim was taken down to the paddock by 
Doc Fisher, and about eight o’clock he saw the gray- 
draped Man from the Desert turn in through the big gates, 
behind him a sleepy chestnut horse being led by a darky 
boy. 

“Here you be, son,” Andrews said, as Eddie Jim touched 
his. cap. ‘I was dependin’ on you, ’cause I didn’t bring no 
boy along to ride this hawse.”’ 

Eddie Jim looked curiously at the chestnut. The horse 
was really a dun—a dusty, cloudy sort of chestnut, and 
from his withers ran down either side a brown streak some- 
thing like the cross on a jackass; it suggested a flaw in his 
breeding. The boy knew that in Texas it meant toughness; 
not perhaps a staying quality in a distance race, especially 
if it came from one of the quarter-horse breeds—the Cop- 
per Bottom or the Steel Dust breed—for that sort had just 
the wondrous flash of speed without ability to stay even 
one mile. He had grown up with horses; it was practically 
the curriculum of his education—horses. 

Yellow Eclipse was not convincing. Eddie Jim had seen 
milers, even at the half-mile tracks—General Ross, Gray 
Kagle, Pin Shiner, Jim Hogg; horses that were Thorough- 
bred, or perhaps a Thoroughbred sire and a dam half 
Thoroughbred and half Steel Dust or Copper Bottom. All 
their lines were different from the lines of the quarter horse; 
slim, flat shoulders they had, and not straight, but running 
down at an angle from bony withers; between the arms of 
the two forelegs a deep chest—lung power; and tapering 
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neck, of length too. But Yellow Eclipse had the burly 
shoulders of a quarter horse, the small feet. 

But on the other hand, the gray hawklike eye in the 
lean-whiskered face of the Man from the Desert was not 
the eye of a flickering brain, of foolish mentality. Eddie 
Jim wasn’t wording his thoughts like this, but he was 
thinking along these lines. 

“Now you take this hawse out, boy,’’ Andrews was say- 
ing, ‘“‘canter him a full mile, an’ if he wants to hug the 
outer rail, let him hug; he’ll kinder get ’quainted with you 
like that; if he thinks you ain’t tryin’ to boss him, guess 
you'll get to be pals. Jus’ a canter.’ 

As Eddie Jim went through the gate onto the track he 
noticed against the rail a line-up of many jocks and riding 
boys, all grinning. He was treated to a barrage of captious 
pleasantries: 

“You Yellow ’Clipse’s new rider, kid? You goin’ make 
him burn up the track, baby boy?” 

But Eddie Jim, his ears burning, feeling that somehow 
he was part of the joke, knuckled the chestnut with his 
heels and broke into aloping canter. Yellow Eclipse didn’t 
seem to have notions of any sort; he didn’t hug the outer 
rail, he just loafed placidly along in the middle of the track. 
When two fast-working quarter horses came tearing by on 
the outside, neck and neck, whips flailing their ribs, in a 
trial, Yellow Eclipse just wagged his loose-hung ears, and 
when the racers had swirled past, he cocked them forward 
in disdainful curiosity. 

When Eddie Jim returned to the paddock and slipped 
from the saddle, the Man from the Desert said, ‘“‘I kinder 
think my hawse likes your hands, boy; I like ’em too; I’ve 
been noticin’. There ain’t one boy in a hundred’s got hands 
like a girl for hawses, an’ the hawses knows it.’’ He turned 
to the little group of riders who had pressed forward: 
“Which of you boys is goin’ to earn five dollars this 
mornin’? No, not you, Frankie Fogg.’’ And he pushed 
an eager one back. “You rode Yellow ’Clipse yest’day.”’ 

“Didn’t I ride him all right, dad?”’ 

“T ain’t got no complaints ’bout your ridin’, Fogg, but 
I’m tryin’ to find out what boy does the bes’ with Yellow 
*Clipse; he’s got notions, an’ I want him to pick his own 
jock; I’ll know when he gets a boy he likes. An’ if I get a 
right boy he’s goin’ to win fust day.” 

(Continued on Page 125) 


ue Behind Him Whips Slashing and Cutting, Horses Scrambling Without Avail, Horses That Were Tired, Drained by the Fierce Speed 
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horses and fifty fine suits. Quinby was born a 

clerk. He had no house, no horse and but one 
suit. Its right sleeve always was shiny. That was 
because he slid it all day across the pages of a big 
book in a linoleum company’s office, making figures. At 
twenty-six his chief asset was an apparently God-given 
ability to make neat sixes and nines. This he did for seven 
and a half hours every day. For doing it he received 
twenty-five dollars a week. He was about as intelligent, 
handsome and charming as the average prince. He lived 
in a furnished room in Chelsea, within earshot of the Ninth 
Avenue L, possessed prominent teeth, had taken a course 
in banjo playing by mail, went to church now and then, 
suffered from fits of dyspepsia, wanted to get married, and 
read with great interest pieces in the newspapers headed 
What the Well-Dressed Man Will Wear. 

His most pressing secret wish was to wear fine raiment 
and cut a dashing figure. He hadn’t the shoulders or the 
chin for it, nor the money; but he 
was a romantic. That he could attain 
his dream was the illusion that kept 
him alive. 

When they let him out of his wire 
coop at noon, Quinby hastily dis- 
patched his sandwich and coffee that ari 


Sees men are born princes. They have houses, 


he might have time to Oo Epi 


join in the-jostle of a 

noontime Fifth Ave- 

nue and feast covetous } 
eyes on the windows ! 
of clothiers and hab- 
erdashers. Sartorial 
displays fascinated 
him. Helingered long- 
ingly over windows full 
of the newest wide- 
panted modes inserge, 
tweed and cheviot. He 
felt the lure of those 
symphonies in color 
where suit, shirt, 
socks, tie and handker- 
chief blend in a tone 
poem of blue or brown. 
Turning from them, he 
sighed. Not for him. 
His current suit must 
be worn until the ele- 
mental laws of decency 
compelled him to pur- 
chase a new one. 

Quinby regarded the buy- 
ing of a new suit as a rite al- 
most religious in character. 
He looked forward toit. No 
prince, with the eyes of two 
score rotogravure sections on 
him, selected his clothes with 
more care than Quinby. He 
planned for months. Me- 
chanically his hand inscribed 
sixes and nines, while his 
brain debated the case of the 
double-breasted against the 
single-breasted, serge against 
unfinished worsted, blue, with pin stripes, against the new 
shade of tan. When the day came—and it was always a 
big day for him—he entered, tingling, a clothing store, and 
after prayer and meditation, bought his suit, paying for it 
with money saved dollar by dollar. As he wore it away, 
pride and doubt struggled in his bosom. For one block he 
was enchanted with his purchase. About the middle of 
the second block qualms beset him. Should he not have 
bought the other one? Despair walked with him the 
third block. In the fourth he sought to reassure himself 
by examining his image in plate-glass windows. Hope re- 
turned. Not so bad. Still, not so good. It would do. It 
would have to. He was never wholly satisfied. 

A desire unfulfilled is as wearing as the constant drip of 
water. So one morning Quinby, after a white night, found 
himself regarding life with bilious and thwarted eyes. All 
night he had lain there in his narrow bed, taking stock of 
himself. 

“T don’t amourt to a good damn. It’s a hard trip, and 
I’m traveling steerage, but where am I getting? Where 
can a fellow like me get? Clerking—that’s my speed. I’ll 
be making sixes and nines when I’m seventy. Same old 
job, same old food. Both tasteless. Must be something 
wrong. Been blue like this for weeks now. Pills don’t 
seem to help. Every day is just another day of making 
figures. No kick in anything any more. The shows are all 
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‘bum. So are the books. The girls can’t see you unless you 


have coin. Coin—that’s all anybody cares about in this 
town, and how am I to get it? No chance. I might as well 
quit kidding myself. -I’ve been doing it too long. I’m a 
failure. That’s all I’ll ever be. A one-suit guy. Plodding 
uphill with nothing at the top. Why do I stick at it? If 
you’ve nothing to live for, why go on living? Might as 
well jump in the river and get it over with.” 

Morosely, he went out of his house; but he did not turn 
toward the river. Habit took him to the office, to his desk, 
to the big book. Gloomily he slid his arm across the 
smooth pages, making figures. At noon, still despondent, 
he went out to Fifth Avenue. The sight of the new spring 
suits in the windows cheered him not at all. He passed 


The Disgruntled Duke, in the Tone of One Hating to Bring 
“eé 
The 


Himself to Speak of Anything Sordid, Told Him, 
Price is Two Hundred and Seventy-five Dollars’’ 


them with a bare glance and headed up Fifth Avenue. 
“‘There’s a lake in Central Park,”’ he was thinking. 

At one corner the stream of cross-town traffic postponed 
his: progress. There is a jewelry store on that corner, so 
proud that it does not put its name on the door; but lest 
the passing public think it a bank or a tomb, it gives, in 
its window, a hint of the wealth of ornament within; some- 
times one strand of perfect pearls; or a solitary watch, 
thin as a gingersnap; or a single lambent gem. Today 
there glittered on the window’s purple plush something 
that caught the melancholic eye of Quinby. He turned his 
head away, hesitated, then turned again to the window. 
What be saw there held him. It was a pair of cuff links, 
chastely magnificent cuff links, of small diamonds sur- 
rounding glowing rubies. He stared at them raptly. He 
could not tear his glance from them. To Quinby, the dia- 
mond cuff links seemed the most beautiful, the most 
perfect, the most desirable things he had ever seen. 

“Tf —— But why wish? Well, why not?” 


Finally he pulled himself away fr) 
He started along Fifth Avenue, but + 
started down toward his office. Hj 


At five he left the office quickly and hunk 
jewelry store. On the way fear pricked hi, 
be gone—sold—to someone else. But no, 
and more wonderful than ever, he thou 
afternoon light. For long minutes he conj) 
Yes, they were perfect. es 
Then he surprised himself by daring to} 
To a salesman, who had the air of a diy 
Quinby said, trying to seem one 
those diamond cuff links—the ones in the} 
They were brought. Quinby saw thent 
his hand. He achieved nonchalance almo 
“‘Very nice,”’ he said. ‘“‘How much are} 
The disgruntled duke, ip the tone of one| 
himself to speak of anything sordid, t 
price is two hundred and seventy-five dol 
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. months, he 
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jewelry store and buy the diamon, 
Quinby put them in an inside p 
hand on them till he reached his | 
locked the door. He took out t 
over them. He held them uJ 
counted the diamonds. Pe 
row 
He could hardly sleep that 
did not resent the alarm clo 
mons. He dressed with caref 
his best white shirt. Then fo 
He took the diamond cuff links from 
was about to insert them in the butto 
a glimpse of himself in his mirror. 
was painfully clear to him that the p 
look incongruous with a decidedly i 
grown shabby during his months of 
he put the links back in their box. ] 
cent pair he had been wearing. 
“Today’s not the day, anyhow. Clou 
show up well today,” he said, an 
Obviously, he thought, the perfect 
fect setting. To this end he began 2 
paign of saving. 
After some weeks of hoarding and 
a new suit. He brought it home in its b¢ 
carefully, with a new shirt and necktie 
He woke early and expended time a 
on his new clothes. He was about to put t™ 
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The Blue-Grass Ponies Bred in Old Kentucky, 
I’ve Heard a Lady Say, are Simply Ducky! 


GEESE WY 


By Arthur Guiterman 


ILLUSTRATED BY M. L. BLUMENTHAL 


In times to come, the thriving state of Georgia 
Will emulate the splendor of a Borgia. 

Her wealth is great, and from her soil she wins it; 
And, having raised her cotton wool, she spins it. 


They say that any man in Idaho 

May thrive if he will just provide a hoe 

And work with it, or mine with pick and pulley, 
Or handle stock, which there is mostly woolly. 


Abundant waters traverse Illinois ; 

Her soil is rich; her industries employ 

A host; her enterprise the world acknowledges 
And glorifies her million-dowered colleges. 


The residents of loamy Indiana 

Are often heard to lift a glad hosanna 
When some unbridled epithet inventor 
Proclaims the state our literary center. 


Throughout the fertile realm of Iowa, 

Where one time roved the painted Kiowa, 

The rooster proudly crows, his plumes displaying, 
Because the hens have won the palm for laying. 


The early immigrants to bleeding Kansas 

Were Don Quixotes, also Sancho Panzas; 

But now her leading argonautic Jasons 

Are William Allen Whites and old Walt Masons. 


The Blue-Grass ponies bred in old Kentucky, 
I’ve heard a lady say, are simply ducky! 

Kentucky’s knights are suave and never surly, 
And fill your pipe with best Kentucky burley. 


Upon the Gulf is throned Louisiana 

Where Aunty wears the many-hued bandanna: 
Though sometimes hotter than the gates of Sheol, 
The climate doesn’t faze the happy Creole. 


I’d love to publish all I think of Maine, 
But that would make her people far too vain. 


Those ponds! Those woods that oft I’ve heard the jay in ! 


There isn’t any better state to play in. 
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According to tradition, Maryland 

Was once a claret, port and sherry land ; 
But she is sober now and never roisters, 
Though noted for her terrapin and oysters. 


There still remain, I hear, in Massachusetts, 

In Salem, Lynn and Scituate, a few sets 

Of Pilgrim chairs and tables made, indeed, well, 
Imported on the Mayflower and Speedwell. 


Long ages since, invading Michigan, 

The savage, grimy-faced and fishy, ’gan 

To rear his lodge nor dreamed that this locality 
Should one day be the Motor Principality ! 


Ten thousand lakes there are in Minnesota 
And towns that list from Ada to Zumbrota; 
And there the Nordic farmer parks his flivver, 
And there begins the Mississippi River. 


While plums and melons bloom in Mississippi, 
Who cares if summer days are warm and drippy? 
Who cares—again I ask for information— 

While peanut vines bedeck the old plantation ? 


Who won the war? The mule of broad Missouri, 
As teamsters well may swear before a jury— 
That quadrupedal leather-lunged canary 

Who kicks his valiant heels upon the prairie. 


In mesozoic days, throughout Montana 

There browsed a huge, now fossilized iguana, 
A prodigy to make your hair all frizzly, 

But now there’s nothing larger than the grizzly! 


With boundless leagues of billowed grain, Nebraska 
Can make the East more envious than Casca. 

Her zeal in beef and pork and mutton packing 

Can make Chicago feel that something’s lacking. 


Brown herders tend the sheep in high Nevada; 
Tortillas are their food and enchilada. 


(Continued on Page 82) 


Her Hills Provide the Mills of Pennsylvania 
With Iron, Coke and Kindred Miscellanea 
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HE village folk 
had termi- 
nated earlier 


than usual their 
work in the barley 
fields, carved from 
the flank of the 
great primeval oak 
forest. Barley, the 
first of cereals, was 
still alone culti- 
vated; not yet had 
the seed grains of 
the precious wheat 
been carried from 
one to another of 
the semi-isolated 
settlements. The 
sun was still a 
hand’s breadth 
above the horizon 
as the throng of men, women 
and children, all with their 
crude stone hoes over their 
shoulders, their coarse woolen 
tunies stained with earth, 
trooped down from the 
plateau whence, far away, 
the level blue of the Mediter- 
ranean was just visible. 

It was, in fact, a special 
occasion. It was the eve of 
the vernal festival of the 
Divine Ones, that most im- 
portant of annual cele- 
brations, pivotal, indeed, in 
their primitively rustic exist- 
ence,| which should firmly 
establish the fact of the anxiety-relieving re- 
turn of spring, which should compel the all- 
essential fertility of the earth in the hot glory 
of asummer whose advent, unassisted, was by 
no means an intrinsic certainty. They re- 
turned of n2cessity thus early to perform the 
various preliminary purifications which should 
prepare them for the sacred rites. ¢ 


The lad, Wild Cherry, son of Red Bull, the im 


pipe player, and Cistus Flower, his wife, 

thrilled with anticipative excitement as he went down 
the steep path, following his parents in the irregular 
procession that chattered eagerly and earnestly, with an 
unusual rarity of jokes and laughter. They spoke a 
language of which no trace survives. 
thousands of years yet was the Aryan speech, or the hypo- 
thetical Aryan race which imposed it, to begin from its 
enigmatical center that wide enduring conquest which, 
before the dawn of history, would extend from Scandinavia 
to Hindustan. These were those primitive agricultural 
settlers in the Mediterranean basin, come already long, 
long since from the eastward, who would persist stub- 
bornly, learning new tongues as the occasion required, 
through the vicissitudes of successive civilizations that 
flourished and decayed, to remain still as its fundamental 
ethnological stock. The dwelling place of this fraction of 
them was that area of Southern France through which the 
Rhone flows to the sea. Their moment of time was ap- 
proximately ten thousand years ago. 

Wild Cherry—so-called by his uncertain-tempered but 
industrious mother because the wild-cherry trees had been 
in bloom when he was born seventeen years previously; 
his father, Red Bull, the pipe player, had made 2 magic 
song about it, wherein he had invoked those bringers of 
prosperity, the bees, which delight hummingly in the 


Not for many , 


Yr 


Came the Divine Pair 


masses of white blossom—could contemplate the imminent 
festival with none of the secret apprehensions which 
checked the normal facile laughter of those returning 
villagers. His father and mother were obviously too old to 
be chosen as King and Queen of the Spring; he himself 
was almost certainly too young for the masculine rdle. 
Next year, perhaps. But next year was a long way dis- 
tant, could be ignored. In a happy personal immunity, he 
could and did look forward with youthfully callous enjoy- 
ment to the soul-stirring events of the morrow. His high 
spirits found vent in an uncouth traditional song, extolling 
the thin green corn he had been weeding, assuring it that 
they were about to make it tall and heavy-headed, that 
it should be stimulated to an unheard-of luxuriance 
of growth. Other young people—immature and equally 
excited boys and girls—took up the chant. Red Bull, the 
musician of the community, jovial-visaged, rotund-bodied, 
seized with semiprofessional alacrity this occasion for the 
display of his skill. He handed his heavy stone hoe to his 
wife, extracted his reed pipe from the bosom of his tunic, 
and accompanied them melodiously in a minor key. 
They entered the village—an irregular cluster of steeply 
thatched circular huts, short walled.upon their shallow 
interior excavations. In the center, near-last year’s May- 
pole, hung still with withered foliage, was the hut which 
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Wandering Along the Narrow Beaten Path 
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For twelve months they had beer 
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With an intense anxiety, through 
their health and well-being had been 
for if they fell or died, what appalling 
notresult? Logically and certainly, 
cease to bring forth and the humanra 
of famine. But now their reign wa: 
end. With equally cogent logic, the 
permitted to embody the principle 
more than twelve months—did not 
completely renew itself with every year? 
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hours they would, in the vital interest of the 
superseded. They wandered now in silenc 
staring faces, tightly gripping each oth ‘ 
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Wild Cherry, together with his fathel 
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glad to get beyond their uncomfortab 
close contact with the doomed lovers” 
shiver, an instinctive revulsion from th: 
which was of course inexorably necessarys 
to remember that they were gods, need 


ary Cherry’s mother, began to comment 
4 optimistically upon the portent of those 
»/ears; the crops would benefit by just such 
{\uately full rain; she was orthodoxly pious, 
jen her performance of all the magic rites 
yie Rain Maker or by ancient old wives’ 
2, Bull fingered his reed pipe, put it to his lips, 
y cain without a note from it, spat in elimina- 
ni gn influence which had killed the impulse to 
» Wild Cherry wondered what those twain 
‘ at thought the next moment. They came 
ejspace where, under the spreading oak tree 
b¢1 superstitiously spared at the now remote 
e rest, was the village well. It was a spot at 
1 and women, resting upon the wall of piled 
./nd-shaped jars—not yet was the potter’s 
t¢—were accustomed to linger in a relaxation 
chter. But this evening everyone was in the 
i¢ ff the influences left by the day’s toil (who 
lignant spirits might be clinging to them? 
jagical cleanser, as potent for the unseen 
)} preparation for the solemn events of the 
nj one maiden stood at the well, barelegged, 
/ancing her water jar upon her head ere she, 
someward. And at the sight of her, Wild 
seemed to give a leap and stop, while in an 
létish embarrassment he felt the blood rush 
vas Water Hen, the daughter of the widow 
die still somewhat mysterious art of weaving 
l.to cloth—it was rumored that she could 
ee men’s lives into the long threads that 
-utened from her crude loom; altogether an 
siss, though fascinating to watch. 
12 smiled at him, then turned her head in a 
it shyness, in a sudden flush that suffused her 
ate was when Wild Cherry and Water Hen 
‘¢:ther in the swarm of children that ran and 
7 the huts. But latterly he had not dared to 
. [e waited for that, so he told himself as he 
2¢;he weeds in the long lines of corn, until he 
me something remarkable—killed single- 
0 ‘he wild boars in the forest, for example— 
det all the village congratulating him and 
tis prowess. Then, perhaps, he might ven- 
hwas not like any other girl upon the earth. 
ris, though he might feel awkward, he could 
|)turn equivalent repartee. In the presence 
ni2 was tongue-tied, ridiculous—that was the 
+s life threatening to expire in his chest. 
r2ed, he imagined, morbidly, that he would 
1 gined her bending over his lifeless body in 
passion of tears that betrayed, gratifyingly, 
q hitherto unsuspected, secretly cherished 
jvision he often gave himself the luxury of 
’ He stared after her, forgetting his parents, 
sh lithely 
; ving him 
ave, to her 


1 lamenta- 
1d. Since 
vn hour 


when the stars, yet lingering in the steel-blue sky, 
had looked remotely down upon that annual ghastly 
tragedy in the barley fields near the forest—a clamorous 
superstition-maddened mass in which both sexes were 
intermingled, and from its midst one blood-curdling double- 
toned shriek of horror and agony; and then the tearing, 
clawing, yelling scuffle, the sudden dispersion of foam- 
mouthed wild-eyed men and women racing to bury their 
snatched fragment of gore-dripping human flesh in their 
thus fertilized fields—the villagers had beaten their breasts 
and mourned for the Divine Lovers that were slain. They 
had mourned vehemently, passionately, with a vivid 
realism in their hypocritical histrionics that had evoked in 
them a factitious emotion of grief scarcely distinguishable 
from the genuine, so the Divine Pair would bear no malice, 
and, deceived by this convincing parade of heartfelt sor- 
row, would impute no blood guilt to those who for the sake 
of all mankind had frenziedly torn them limb from limb. 

Thus, thousands of years later, the women of ancient 
Greece and Asia Minor would the whole day long bewail 
Adonis, dead with his dead spouse; thus, obeying a tradi- 
tion already immemorially ancient, the peasants and the 
priesthood of Pharaonic Egypt would weep for Osiris, dead 
and dismembered and his fragments scattered over the 
land; and in the reign of Tiberius Imperator awe-stricken 
passengers in a ship would hear a voice crying from the 
island of Paxos, ‘‘Great Pan is dead!’”’ Thus, throughout 
many thousands of years, among the rude peasantry of 
every European land, would be prefaced the joyous fes- 
tivities of May Day. 

The lamentations had ceased with the setting of the sun. 
In the first darkness, old Rain Maker the Wise One had 
led the villagers furtively, in a hushed silence, into the 
depths of the great oak forest that was an awe-inspiring 
persistence of primitive Nature, incomputably prior to the 
earliest scratched tillage of ephemeral human beings. Its 
gloom was now dissipated by the streaming flares of many 
torches as, singing an antique song, they danced in the 
prescribed manner around the old 
wizard, imposingly venerable in his 
long beard and uncannily formi- / 
dable in his knowledge of many 
magics. He stood, an ancient 
chipped-stone ax in his hand—it 
would have been sacrilege to use 


And So Now Wild Cherry Pushed the Heavy, Clumsy Plow for Yet Another Season on Red Bull's Field 
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one of their modern polished-stone tools—by the side 
of the sapling which had been chosen. Already he had 
invoked the spirit of the tree, had requested its benevo- 
lence, had explained that they craved the honor of having 
it to dwell with them in the village, where it would be 
treated with the greatest kindness and hospitality. 

The villagers were now emphasizing this with song and 
dance, illustrating for it the merry time it would have among 
them. It was surely impossible after this for any well- 
conditioned tree to feel any resentment at the temporary 
inconvenience they might have to inflict on it. The song 
and dance ceased suddenly, and with a loud ery old Rain 
Maker drove his ax into the tree trunk. A moment or two 
later, amid excited shouts, it toppled over under the blows 
of every man who could get near it. 

That was only the first phase of those forest-hidden 
nocturnal rites. The second—infinitely more thrilling, 
theoretically at least fraught with doom to any two of 
them—was about to commence. The new King and Queen 
of the Spring must be chosen. In a hushed silence of heart- 
gripping suspense, the faces of the especially menaced 
younger members ghastly and strained in the glare of the 
torches now stuck upright in the ground, the villagers once 
more began to form aring. Wild Cherry looked, in a sud- 
den anxiety, to see where Water Hen had placed herself, 
half ceded to the impulse to take post beside her, did not 
dare. 

The Queen of the Spring—in a vague remembrance of an 
ancient priority of the feminine principle—was chosen 
first. Suppose the lot fell on Water Hen? The idea of it 
had, somehow, not jumped into his yesterday’s cheerful 
anticipation. Now, for a moment, it seemed appallingly 
possible. Wild Cherry shivered in the dreadful imagina- 
tion of the disaster. Should it happen, could he nerve him- 
self to rush forward, demand participation in her suddenly 
acquired tragical divinity? The precedent had occurred, 
though rarely, and such voluntary self-dedication was 
always accepted in a joyous acclamation from the relieved 
throng of potential victims. But he was 
only a lad; everyone might laugh at him. 
He looked at her, slim and shyly beautiful, 
her young face serious as she stood ready for 
the ordeal; felt sick with apprehension. 
Would he have the courage? He reassured 
himself with the thought that she was yet 
too young, was not known to have.a sweet- 
heart. The spirit of thé sacred tree had a 
shrewd knack of selecting a pair already 

awakened to the 
mystery of love, 
‘ and therefore effi- 
cacious. But still 
(Continued on 
Page 56) 
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HE task of 
disconcerting 
a Floridian is 


one of the most 
difficult in the 
world, and ranks 
close behind such 
difficult feats as 
getting a glass of 
ice water in a 
European hotel 
and persuading 
chefs not to over- 
cook fish. 

When Northern 
newcomers scream 
with anguish be- 
cause gasoline 
costs twenty- 
seven cents in 
Florida, the Flo- 
ridian listens un- 
moved to their 
screams and calmly 
observes that gas- 
oline is worth 
twice as much in 
Florida as it is 
elsewhere because 
those who use it 
see twice as much 
on a gallon as they 
do anywhere else. 
Not only that but 
the climate in 
Florida is of such 
nature that car- 
buretion is more 
perfect, and dis- 
tances obtained on 
a gallon are there- 
fore greater. 

Similarly, when 
Northern skeptics 
arrive in Florida 
for the first time, 
and listen cyni- 
cally to the fluent 
predictions and 
prophecies of the 
first responsible Floridian with whom they come in contact, 
they frequently intimate with an embarrassing lack of tact 
and reserve that the Floridian is probably the most bare- 
faced point-stretcher since the knights of good King 
Arthur’s day exchanged lies con- 
cerning the number of fourteen- 


ae 


An Aerial View of the City of Orlando 


but when next year comes around prices are still higher. 
When they howl with rage at the high prices the undis- 
concertible Floridian airily reminds them that the 1925 
dollar is worth only fifty cents, so that Florida land prices 


foot giants and thousand-pound 
dragons which they had 
y-brasted and jugulated during 
the past fiscal year. 

On such occasions the Florid- 
ian elevates his eyebrows coldly 
and assures the Northern skep- 
tics that the man who sets out 
to lie about the wonders of Flor- 
ida can never lie fast enough to 
keep up with the truth. 

It might be remarked in pass- 
ing that when a Northerner is 
skeptical of Florida and her pos- 
sibilities, his shell of skepticism 
is sufficiently solid to turn the 
point of a whale harpoon. 


Skepticemia 


OME of these skeptics com- 

plain bitterly because some of 
the nights in Florida are moon- 
less. Some of them complain 
because sometimes the moon is 
so bright that it keeps them 
awake all night. Some of them 
complain because the black bass 
in Florida lakes don’t fight with 
sufficient violence. Some of 
them are bitter at the state be- 
cause they wish to purchase 
homes in Florida, but do not 
wish to do so until prices come 


down. Each year they say that PHOTOS, FROM UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOy, N. Y. C. 


prices will be lower next year; 


Farm Land West of Vero, Florida 
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25. Controlling 
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|| st the 100,000 mark with such vivacity that 
l¢:ly outgrown the city; and profiteering land- 
"ang rents on frantic tenants every Tuesday 
,|hile cheap hotels were levying charges on 
le guests that made the operations of Dick 
Jsse James look like organized charity. 
_jyserapers towered above the city’s water 
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 Freighters, passenger steamers and four 


Miami in 1925. 
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Some of the Lakes in the Vicinity of Winterhaven 


better and busier prognostications. From these predic- 
tions it appears that Miami will have a population of 
500,000 people by 1928 or 1930—by 1928 if the internal 
mechanism of the gentleman who does the prophesying is 
flexible from long use, and by 1930 if itis stiff from newness— 
and that by 1935 it will have a population of 1,000,000. 
These predictions, it might be interjected, are now 
viewed with tolerance by the telephone company, which 
until very recently has regarded with marked disfavor the 
predictions of Miamians in the matter of coming popula- 
tion, just as telephone companies all over Florida have 
snorted impolitely at Florida population prophecies. 
Until very recently the telephone companies persisted in 
figuring future Florida populations according to methods 
in vogue in sections of the nation where a city that had 
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The Black Dots are Automobiles Parked on the City’s Water:Front Property 


a population of 43,202 in 1910 
might leap in 1915 to a popula- 
tion of 43,298. As a result, ap- 
plicants for telephones in most 
Florida cities find it so difficult 
to get telephones into which to 
shout that they spend an un- 
comfortably large amount of 
time shouting at officials of the 
telephonic company. 

Telephone buildings that in 
1922 were supposed to take care 
of a community’s telephonic 
needs for the next ten years 
have had to be discarded in two 
and three years’ time for build- 
ings twice and three times as 
large. Consequently Florida 
telephone companies no longer 
smile pityingly when a seasoned 
Florida prophet begins to dis- 
charge a few high-grade proph- 
ecies. 


Bigger and Better 


E IS probable that if five rep- 
utable Florida prophets were 
to assure a Miami telephone offi- 
cial that the entire population of 
Cleveland, Sandusky, Indianap- 
olis and Kansas City will have 
migrated to Miami by 1936, the 
official, instead of questioning 
their figuring and reasoning as 
in days gone by, would hurry 
away in a twitter of excitement and start whatever steps 
might be necessary to handle the crowd. 

Northern skeptics, however, still continue to burst into 
uproarious laughter over the prophecies of the Miamians. 
““Where,”’ they inquire between their spasms of merri- 
ment—‘“‘where do you think the million people are going 
to come from? How are they going to live when they get 
here? Where are the industries that are going to support 
them?” 

None of these questions disconcerts a true Miamian. He 
insists that there are 15,000,000 people east of the Missis- 
sippi River who are able to live in Florida; that the climate 
of Florida is a greater and more inexhaustible resource 
than the coal of Pennsylvania or the iron ore of Michigan, 
and is sufficient to bring hundreds of thousands of tourists 
to the state each 
winter; that the 
business of enter- 
taining tourists is 
in itself one of the 
greatest indus- 
tries; that there 
are new industries 
coming into the 
state from the 
North every day, 
and that negotia- 
tions are on foot 
to bring more; 
that there are 
thousands of fac- 
tories in all parts 
of the North that 
would be tremen- 
dously benefited 
by moving to Flor- 
ida because of the 
harbors that are 
being built on both 
coasts, the prox- 
imity to South 
American markets, 
and the good old 
climate that ban- 
ishes unhealthful 
working conditions 
and winter epi- 
demics; and that 
as Florida cities 
pass certain popu- 
lation levels they 
will automatically 
develop industries 
to take care of the 
population. 

His arguments 
usually sound a 
little thin to solid, 
substantial, blown- 
in-the-bottle 

(Continued on 
Page 99) 
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talk about the good old days is pure bunk. Even our deplorable edi, 
is a great improvement on [that of yesterday. Do you remembet 
board that used to come and look you over in the classroom twice a ye 
boards was visiting a school in a small town, and the principal was put} 
through their paces. : 
“Who signed Magna Charta, Robert?” he asked, turning to one } 
“Please, sir, it wasn’t me,’’ whimpered the youngster. 
The teacher with disgust told him to take his seat. Immedia| 
member of the board became suspicious, so he rose and said, ‘‘ Call th 
don’t like his manner. I believe he did do it.” | 
But let no one doubt that the marvelous advances being brought }| 
and research in the field of material things will be duplicated in the| 
progress. But that is getting ahead of my story. Before we attey 
tomorrow, let us first talk of today. 
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By Floyd 


Fuel for the Human and Mechanical Engini 


NSS of the activities of life are taken up with the aeeres | 
human and mechanical. Our farmers supply us with fuel for the 
while our miners give us fuel for the mechanical engine. A ton 
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States 4 
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cation. Education, on the world now! 
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to some of us so we can get Our supp) 
along without intelligence. wood, oil; 
A lot of folks insist that the gas, and ( 
intelligence curve is going are highly; 
down as fast as the educa- of energy 
tion curve is going up. We purely ti 
are told that it now takes while coal) 
between two and three of civiliza' 
graduates of women’s col- The e 
leges to produce one child. which wi 
It is pointed out by the power la) 
critics of present condi- our indu 
tions that we are over- progress. | 
organized—too much sys- chanical | 
tem and red tape; that our available 
methods of government are higher wi! 
a disgrace because one dol- have 29,0} 
lar out of every seven we horse pow 
collectively earn goes for our factc! 
the running of Federal and verted int! 
state machinery; that energy, 1 
proof of our political in- being sel’ 
competence is evidenced by equivalen! 
the fact that we have one workers. | 
governmental employe for the averaj 
every eleven gainful work- Anca 
ers; that our industrial sys- of ae os oe . mands thi 
tem is woefully lacking PHOTO. FROM KEYSTONE WiEW COMPANT three slay 
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because, when we average Puffing Billy, the First Railroad Engine, Made by Stephenson in 1825, Makes Another Run Amid Impressive Ceremonies 


the best and worst of the 

business years, a considerable percentage of our workers is out of employment 
all the time; and that we are fast becoming the slaves of our passions and 
desires, as is disclosed by a $10,000,000,000 annual crime bill and 1,500,000 
victims of the drug habit, not to speak of excessive alcoholism. 


The Good Old Days and the Much Better Present 


T IS not at all difficult for one to prepare a strong indictment of life today. 

We use our brains to half capacity and have developed an educational 
system based on the training of mediocre minds. Millions of dollars are 
available to take care of inferiority, but no money can be found to search 
for superiority. One of our states has had some trouble in financing a hunt for 
her 1000 brightest children. The purpose is to try to find out how to educate a 
smart child. Doubtless this is a praiseworthy effort, but let us hope that it will 
not result in lessening the need for the exercise of natural intelligence. 

The point we overlook is that human progress must be paid for, but cannot 
be bought. Though we may not stop the march of science and invention, we 
might help determine the direction of the advance. It would help some if we 
stopped talking so much about ‘this shocking age.’’ The present era is 
astounding, not shocking, and so far as human nature is concerned, there is 
not much today that is new. 

“Got a bite, Jack?” said a friend, passing him on the river bank. “Naw,” 
said Jack. ‘‘Don’t believe my worm’s half tryin’.’”’ 

It is a common trait for folks to try to find something that they may blame 
for their own shortcomings. 

Although our deficiencies are too numerous to catalogue, not one of usin a 
thousand would like to go back to the inconveniences of fifty years ago. The 
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le of doing 3500 foot pounds of work per minute for a period of 

This means that it would take 2,274,000 men to do the same work 

”)-kilowatt steam turbine running continuously. 

r requirements are doubling every twenty-five years. More 
_s the fact that our electric-power industry is doubling every five 

oviilly it would be, therefore, for us to place our dependence upon any 

Jess permanent than coal. 


(/niracles all around us have led us to expect the discovery of some 
Irv source of energy. But these hopeful dreams may not be realized; 
y ‘actical attitude is to set science to the task of getting the highest 
fiency out of known fuel reserves. 


j The Refinements of Fuel Saving 


ys of coal in the United States a few years ago was an economic 
beond parallel in all history. In fact, this was the case throughout 
y ld. In 1913 the coal output of the world was 1,195,000,000 gross 
¢)ar it was 1,167,000,000 gross tons. Our own coal production was 
y esame as it was in 1913, notwithstanding the tremendous increase 
ti. and the unprecedented growth of industry that took place in the 
_ hese figures speak eloquently of the achievements of science, for 
s.conomies have come more from improved methods and machinery 
.idroelectric developments and the enlargement of oil production. 
y have one answer to the question, What is the matter with the 
ti? 

uzeding day brings us still another fuel-saving refinement. Taken 
sj mportance may not be so great, but the total economies are very 
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Apartment Houses on a Bridge of the Future 


The use of powdered fuel 
in the internal-combustion 
engine is a proposal that 
recently startled a meeting of 
scientists. Monsieur Rateau, - 
a French engineer, insists 
that a powdered mixture of 
resin and coal can be so 
used, and will burn rapidly, 
without leaving any residue. 
Propulsion is effected by 
means of a series of inter- 
rupted explosions. 

Another scheme suggests 
the substitution of mechan- 
ical gas for fuel oil on ship- 
board. Fuel oil sells at fifteen 
dollars a ton as compared 
with coal at five dollars a 
ton. Alowgrade of coal can 
be used and would be crushed 
on board the ship. Oil is 
clean and easy toload. Pow- 
dered coal requires more 
cargo space, and some dust 
would be developed, but the 
engineers sponsoring the 
plan estimate that vessels 
using the new system would 
save $5000 a voyage. 

However, powdered coal 
is limited to a rather narrow 
field of large heat consumers. 
An ideal fuel from the stand- 
point of cleanliness and con- 
venience is manufactured 
gas. Its supply is limited 
only by the life of our coal 
beds. 

The use of manufactured 
gas for industrial heating 
has been increasing at the rate of 100 per cent a year. This represents quite a 
change from a few years ago, when the electric light came into vogue and it 
looked as if the gas industry was at the end of its day of usefulness. 


Man-Made Heat Hotter Than the Sun 


ses present tendency to adjust gas rates on a scientific rather than a 
political basis is stimulating the gas fraternity to initiate new ventures. 
Research has taken a hand and the certain outcome will be far lower prices for 
heat. Present efforts to manufacture commercial oxygen on a large scale are 
now meeting with gratifying success, and this will bring a great revolution in 
practically all combustion practices, especially in the manufacture of gas and of 
steel. The highest heat ever produced was developed recently at the University 
of Leeds by the use of ordinary manufactured gas and oxygen. The temper- 
ature attained was 7677 degrees Fahrenheit, which intensity of heat exceeds 
that of the sun. . 

The energetic fight now being made to eliminate smoke in England is bringing 
about radical departures in heating systems. One of these is at the new 
Capital Theater in London, where huge gas-fired boilers have been installed 
on the roof of the building. This obviates the need for fuel storage and con- 
verts the basement into usable space that can be employed for a better purpose 
than to house heating equipment and coal. This heating system utilizes a 
series of pumps and fans and is entirely automatic in its operation. 

Probably the most rapid transformation in our fuel practices has been the 
change from coal to oil in marine service, where the Diesel engine appears to 
have come into its own. Even in the strenuous work of tow-boating, the Diesel 
unit is commencing to replace not only the puffing tug but the standard 

(Continued on Page 131) 
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“ft Love You, Angie, But I’m Not Going to Lay Down on My Job” 


vill 


HE Riviera days slid one into another with the un- 
I nosiceabe perfection of fine machinery. Great drifts 

of snow lay like clouds on the battlemented Alps 
in the morning and by midday they had gone, and the 
next morning they were again there. And now for a day 
the Mediterranean would be sleek as a cat, and the next 
day it would be gray, angry, rising like a fighting dog under 
the assault of the mistral. Came Christmas under bright 
sunshine; a weird forlornish day—one missed the snow— 
and the Christmas trees in the hotel drawing-rooms looked 
like a joke in bad taste. And New Year’s Eve was but an 
excuse for fancy-dress balls and the opening of champagne 
bottles. 

Without, there was no particular cold; the palm trees 
murmured; the saffron, somehow sad moon climbed 
slowly out of the east. Within, the band moaned the 
Blue Danube Blues, and a myriad of couples strutted, 
posed, gyrated, as though the coming year had nothing in 
her womb of war or peace, of health or pestilence. Only 
the hotel employes were keen, calculating their tips of the 
morrow. 

Var was coming into its famous season. Grand dukes 
of Austria, of Hungary, of Russia swarmed, half proud, 
half ashamed of their new poverty, carrying about with 
them an air of withered royalty that had the pathetic, 
rather disgusting look of withered -flowers. Stripped of 
their imperial trappings, they seemed grotesquely, ob- 
scenely naked. 

Many of them were deferential to the newly rich, the 
war profiteers, who, strange to say, were mainly English, 
dwellers in India who had become rich in cotton,.‘and 
folks from the satanic fogs of Birmingham and Liverpool 


and Manchester. Here were a host of ex-kings, ex-princes; 


minor royalties of whom one had never heard before, to be 
found in corners of the Almanach de Gotha. 


Some of these—a few—weren’t bad lads at all; they 
paid for their round of drinks like Anglo-Saxons. And 
some were quite proud—a few—refusing tips disguised as 
loans from the Schiebers in advance payment for invitations 
to parties. 
under a cloud, and who were always stating, “In my 
opinion, the trouble with Ireland is this ” As if any- 
body gave a damn any more! Hither came Scottish 
peers pondering over the Euclidean problem—if a rich 
man in Great Britain becomes a peer, would not the ob- 
verse hold true—would it not be possible for a peer o’ His 
Majesty’s realm tae become a weel-off mon? Here were 
the younger English peers, eager to embrace the tenets of 
labor, giving ghastly characters to the new landed gentry 
of England, of the sort of people who know Brother Rey- 
nard the Fox. 

The young peers will tell of the devious Mephistophelean 
ways in which these folk have made their money; they 
will pass lightly over the fact that these people eat with 
their knives; they will shrug their shoulders in a broad- 
minded way, remembering that the ancestors of this 
quaint folk were not bound in holy wedlock. And then 
they tell you the worst: 

“Of course you won’t believe it, my dear boy. You'll 
think it’s just bitterness on my part. But, my boy, I 
assure you, all this new huntin’ crowd—they all trample 
hounds!” Can such things really be? 

Hither comes Monsieur Pommet, the world’s greatest 
dress designer and student of the elegancies since Petronius; 


-a burly man in a double-breasted white serge suit and a 


peach-colored artist’s tie beneath his unshaven chin. Once 
a year Monsieur Pommet goes to Var to decide whether 
women are to be fat or slender this year, whether they 
shall show their knees or only their heels; and what Mon- 
sieur Pommet decides, lo, they are and do! And behind 


aceon, 


Hither came Irish peers who. had left home: 


Monsieur Pommet, at a respectful dista; 
handmaidens, built and dressed as Mo 
decides all womankind shall be dressed thi, 
hold their peace. And hither also come - 
have risen to prominence during the ye. 
who shot her Abyssinian husband in 
room; as the lady who was sued for breac; 
a Spanish grandee; as the lady who wassla 
by an Austrian grand duke at the Deay 
mentioning he was fat. Gentlewomen all! 
Hither comethe tennis players—the cham 
the champion of France, the champion of G 
pion of Czecho-Slovakia, t] 
Hiberno-Slovakia. Now th 
but tournaments, and you }| 
in its press for good and loo] 
out to play golf, and you 
kezar of all the Russias h: 
the hetman of all the Coss, 
off, and the count of all 
driven off, and the rato of! 
has driven, and then you goy, 
in between a procession of st 
who play golf in white line; 
gloves, and whose favorite ¢ 
aleek.”’ ae 
And when you come to 
which is by the waters o| 
down; yea, you weep when| 
Gleneagles. And you wrapt 
driver around the willows 
thereof. And you go down 
where you can have your hu 
doses, and you play baccarz 
For such is Var, which is: 
sive town in the world. § 
more vulgar way, is Nice, {£ 
its kind, is every town on th 
wonders at the smiling, fat, 
But why should he not be; 
gay, subsisting as he does, a 
Uncle Valentine—that rufl 
gentleman—on sunshine an 
paraphrase the sailorman’s | 
“Who wouldn’t sell his little 
Var?” 
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NGELA’S habit of life 
her first season: To ris 
ing and go for a stroll along | 
stopping for a coffee and 
eleven at the café—if there 
tournament on. After lunch 
tennis or go to the golf links 
past four the violet dusk of 
descend, and then after tea 
rush to the Casino. There 
for an hour and a half. Then dinner, perh 
two, and back to the Casino until twelve 0: 
then to bed. | 
She came to know the habitués of the 
one—the great plungers, the small, shr 
There were nineteen tables in all, and oc 
a run of luck she would leave the table whe 
bank was the minimum to put up, for a la 
now and then a big plunger would leave 
minimum of fifteen hundred francs for a 


r: 


run off his bad luck where the stakes 7 
ere 


tesimal. 

So Angela came to know them all. : 
king who had made a king’s fortune in Bri 
losing it steadily at the tables. Here wi 
one of the first ‘“‘ex’s,’’ chubby and jolly < 
playing a game as keen as any profes 
were cocottes from Paris, leaders of thei 
Quelquechose and Peggee Ane Telli, whose i 
prim as the most excellent Mrs. Grundy co 
the only sign of whose profession, or lack 
was the smart quality of their clothes and 
groomed look of them. There they sat besid 
archduchess, exchanging courtly remarks ¥ 

Here sat one of a family, claimants of thes 
Beside him was an international crook, rest 
to know both of them, and the manners of 
robber were every whit as chivalrous 
seigneur. ss 

A great American banker sat opposite al 
and they smiled sympathetically at each ot 
lost. And when they passed Angela, the bi 
ing up the good work, kid?” and the raj 
la veine?’’—still in luck?—had a e. 
them that was very heartening. And do 
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Dmitri was howling in high-piping Muscovite 
, of some local tradesman had done him in the 
‘franes, having pushed her chip over the line 
. Jak had gone down. 
,/cked up the strategy of the game quickly 
punt against the bank’s third coup, against 
|; to banco only once, not to follow, and follow, 
-¢h time; she learned by heart the mathemati- 
iI ties of the draw, such as giving a nine when 
alled for, one stood on four, giving a six, one 
, even though having a six. She learned the 
ic. of the game, such as, the bank having nat- 
h or nines on the first and second coup, to pass 
0 t invariably took a header on the third. 
ie superstitious about seats at the table, now 
1c faith to Seat Three or Seat Five, now to Seat 
onally taking Number One. Certain tables 
Eirdipiers were lucky for her. She got to know 
ouck of the players—when a man was in luck 
magainst him. It was quite a while before she 
n¢ erself to the cruel custom of the chemin-de-fer 
after a man when he was obviously out of 
earned it in the end by being cruelly mauled 
» her own luck being out. 
tr, all through her first winter at Var, left her 
s}:0 herself. Her mother was changing—had 
such, in fact, that her old friends in New Ca- 
ive have known her; or, recognizing her, would 
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ve thought her mad. She had joined the 
wile at Var, which is exclusively the home of 
ds affected by Russians, French and English. 
i. atmosphere of decaying nobility she had 
aor tricks that would have amazed her New 
siety. Everything American now seemed to 
rnd to Angela’s surprise she found her mother 
1 the London Times under the impression that 
enly newspaper in the world a gentlewoman 
find reading. 
f. Turnbull. Mrs. Turnbull’s maiden name 
Eward—Jessica Howard—and finding out now 
ishe family name of the Dukes of Norfolk, she 
lg: to the conclusion that her family was 
if the Arundel Howards, who had emigrated 
4a the colonizing days of Maryland. She was 
| this opinion by a heraldic expert in London 
sd her with a complete genealogy for thirty- 
13, Or a hundred and sixty dollars. She thus 
{led to a crest on her note paper and the belief 
yi descended from a cadet branch 
tinglish ducal family. The change 
nne from Jessica to Jasmine was 
ut inspirational. In her second 
Riviera she had become Mme. 
Hvard-Turnbull. And so is the 
hi she was accepted as such, for it 
{ange uncivilized countries like 
id Ireland 
qT! are pre- 
| going mad 
NN particular 
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é mother did 
éicular line 
ii not mind. 
she was al- 
e ogela Turn- 
ape? might 
 Jueen of all 
‘ After all, 
t uffectations 
y ere just in- 
si’ compared 
h mothers of 
sid; as, for 
‘ne Robin- 
Dier, Lady 
)noson, who 
ot cheat- 
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“Miss Turnbull,’’ Dariano Said Quietly, ‘Early in the Season I Asked You to Marry Me and You Gave Me No Answer” 
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“Oh, Angela’’—Mrs. Turnbull looked worried—‘‘I 
know it’s terrible, but money goes so here. And dresses 
and everything are so dear. But we'll have a cheap 
summer.”’ 

“T know, my dear,”’ Angela went ahead, “but how are 
you now?” , 

“T don’t quite know, Angela.”’ 

“Listen, mother,’’ Angela insisted, ‘I picked up your 
check book in mistake for my own, and, my dear, a lot of 
the stubs are unfilled! Now that’s silly!” 

“T know, Angela, but it’s all such a bother.” 

“Now listen, honey,”’ Angela pleaded, “you let me take 
care of the money. I’m pretty level-headed. I’m like 
daddy in that. You let me do the disbursing. I'll keep an 
eye on everything.” 

“Oh, would you, darling?’’ Mrs. Turnbull asked dra- 
matically. ‘‘I’m such a fool about money.”’ Angela could 
not but allow herself a mental smile. Mrs. Turnbull had 
not been such a fool about it in America when her father 
was alive. “Take it all over, write and sign the checks. 
But don’t be stingy about it, Angie. Don’t stint me,” she 
wailed. 

Angela was glad of the job. It gave her something to 
do. She was glad to see they hadn’t spent so much as 
she thought. Her father had left a fair estate, and most 
of the money was invested in 6 per cent first mortgages. 
There was nothing to worry about. She had a power of 
attorney made out to her and wrote the bank at home 
that in the future she would take care of the family 
finances. 

Everywhere now Mrs. Turnbull spoke of her treasurer 
and secretary, saying it was so nice to have a daughter 
who could fill the position, and not to be compelled 
to employ some untrustworthy stranger. To have a 
secretary-bursar on the Riviera raises you to dizzy 
heights for impressing ordinary titled people. Among the 
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sort of people who came to the Riviera for a week, Mrs. 
Turnbull always referred to Angela as her strict treasurer 
and secretary, so that they went away to foreign parts not 
knowing the beautiful blond girl was the daughter of the 
scion of the Norfolks. Indeed, many young men spoke 
of her as Mrs. Howard-Turnbull’s pretty secretary, and 
many elderly women wondered if the American million- 
airess weren’t a fool to employ in a fiduciary capacity — 
such a succulent phrase!—a young woman who was mani- 
festly a victim of the baccarat fever. 
Such a dear trusting woman! So unworldly! 


x 


HEN, all of a sudden, spring burst. First one noticed 

the country powdered with gold. Gold floated in 
billowy, frothy clouds until the hills from Cagnes to La 
Napoule were the home of glory. The mimosa had flow- 
ered. And underfoot the wild anemone thrust up its silent 
scarlet head, and under the budding oaks and chestnuts 
and cork trees of the Estérel the wild hyacinth put forth 
its miracle of blue. In the formal gardens of the great 
hotels the gardeners were setting out the plants they had 
hoarded through the winter—mignonette and gardenia. 
From their hiding places the small lizards came out, 
cautious as kittens, to steal warmth from the Midi sun; 
and an almond tree broke into blossom as into song. 

The Casino these evenings of spring was more crowded 
than ever. From Algeria to Egypt the tourists were com- 
ing north to escape the increasing African heat, and from 
the north folk were swarming, sick of winter and eager to 
get a foretaste of the blossoming year. English, Irish and 
Scottish, they came. Came the Americans. Came the 
serried German phalanx, disguised as Swiss, as Scandi- 
navians, as Finns, as Letts, as Eskimos, as what not— 
good old Gott mit uns, though, no matter what the moniker 

(Continued on Page 108) 
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The Debtors’ Alternative 


E ARE continually receiving letters, such as other 

magazines, newspapers and members of Congress no 
doubt receive also, from American citizens, especially those 
living abroad, to this effect: 

‘“We believe the war debts should be settled; but what 
shall we say when the debtors, thinking the United States 
a harsh creditor who demands full payment, remind us that 
we ourselves in the past have repudiated our obligations, to 
the great loss of our foreign creditors? It can, of course, be 
said in reply that the debts cited were not obligations of the 
United States, but of individual states. This distinction is 
not altogether satisfactory. It would not be a satisfactory 
answer to say in defense of a business partnership that the 
partnership itself was honest, although all or some of the 
members thereof had defaulted.” 

It is true that American states—Americans, therefore— 
have in the past repudiated their bonds and that foreign 
money invested in them was lost. It is true also that kings 
of England in the past have debased the coin of the realm, 
defrauding everybody. It is true also that France in the 
past has repudiated her own money. It might be men- 
tioned that Germany has very recently repudiated her 
money and her bonds, to the great loss of American in- 
vestors. 

But this is not a historical controversy. Nor is it a mat- 
ter involving principles of morality, unless you agree before- 
hand to argue it in that light. It is simply a question of 
whether or not our debtors, for any reason known to them- 
selves, moral, political or economic, wish to pay us back. 

We are passing them through bankruptcy as it is, pro- 
vided they are willing. We are settling with them, not on 
the basis of what they owe but on the basis of what they 
say they can afford to pay. If they are minded not to pay 
at all, there is the end of it. They have only to say so. We 
cannot make them pay. We would not if we could. We 
should never dream of trying. All that we could do would 
be to stop lending them money. 

Yet at the suggestion that, in the event of their refusing 
to pay what they can afford on account of what they al- 
ready owe, we should cease lending them money at the rate 
of a billion a year, as we are doing, they are grieved in a 
new way. Their idea of a perfect solution is that we should 
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not only forgive them their past debts and pocket the loss, 
but that we should continue besides to float their loans in 
the United States. We are already in the position of lend- 
ing them the money they pay us with. We lend them each 
year. more, than they pay-on their old loans, and this 
appears to them to be a great hardship—the way of a 
merciless creditor. 


Self-Protection Under Alien Fire 


HE bill introduced in the House of Representatives by 

Mr. James B. Aswell, of the Eighth Louisiana District, 
providing for the annual registration of aliens at convenient 
post offices, is about as mild a measure as could be im- 
agined. Photographic identification is not required and 
fingerprinting is not even mentioned. 

So careful was the framer of this bill that it should not 
bear too heavily upon aliens that he inserted a clause 
authorizing the Secretary of Labor to modify the rules for 
the collection of registry fees both by deferring the time of 
payment and by waiving it entirely when their exaction 
would be a hardship. 

If the adoption of some system for the methodical regis- 
tration of aliens is wise and necessary—and most immi- 
gration officials and students of the subject who have no 
foreign axes to grind are pretty well agreed that it is 
both—the worst that can be said of Mr. Aswell’s bill is 
that it pussyfoots round the problem so softly that it does 
not promise to be nearly so effectual a remedial measure 
as its sponsor hopes. 

Unhappy experience with forged passports and manu- 
factured visas has clearly demonstrated the worthlessness 
of those forms of identification which depend upon written 
descriptions of personal appearance and the signatures or 
marks of those who are barely literate. This weakness cuts 
both ways. It renders government control uncertain and it 
fails to provide the person registered with the positive and 
definite means of identification to which he should be 
entitled if he is to be put through the form of registering at 
all. With these facts in mind, it is not hard to believe that 
this bill might be considerably improved by amendments 
which would make its operation more certain and at the 
same time not overstep the bounds of that consideration 
which government owes to the law-abiding, whether 
citizen or alien. | 

Such is the modest proposal which has been the subject 
of red-hot indignation meetings and has inflamed the pro- 
fessional propagandists into ecstasies of rage. History has 
repeated itself. America has never made the slightest 
gesture of self-defense without hearing the same old wail 
go up in all the tongues of Babel: “It is un-American.” 
Persons of Russian antecedents have called Mr. Aswell’s 
bill ezaristic. Others, who have taken it upon themselves 
to speak for the Supreme Court of the United States, have 
denounced it as unconstitutional. One is sometimes led to 
wonder which European capital has the dominant voice in 
formulating the public opinion of our own country. 

The very outcry of the foreign-born against every piece 
of self-protective legislation initiated in Washington is 
often the most convincing evidence of its merit. Mr. 
Cleveland, observed an orator on a celebrated occasion, 
was loved for the enemies he had made. Many a law in 
the making may claim our support on the same ground. 
The sponsors of a new measure often speak in a whisper, 
while its opponents thunder with the voice of Boanerges. 
Sometimes it is worth while to listen to the louder voice, to 
identify the group from which it proceeds, to search out the 
antecedents of the group, to study the motive and self- 
interest behind the din of protest. Comparison of motives 
reveals the wisdom or the unwisdom of the proposed law. 

There are two elements in Congress which will figure 
largely in forthcoming immigration legislation. The old- 
line American element, regardless of party affiliations, is 
bent upon tightening the Johnson Immigration Act of 
1924 and plugging the holes in it. The group committed to 
the cause of the foreign-born, the members who always 
view our national legislation through European spectacles, 
will do all they can to bore larger holes in it and let in 
cousins’ cousins by marriage to such an extent that we 
shall be as badly off as we were before we had any quota 
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law at all. Only the strictest vigilance y 
hamstringing of the present act. ae 
The legislative calendar of the House 
Immigration already contains more than tht 
as many more will be introduced as the ses 
The ingenuity manifested in some of the mea 
to pull the teeth and draw the claws of the | 
of the highest order. Appeals to our sentim| 
fashioned sobstuff, not so potent as it once w 
pretexts varying all the way from the needs 
the horrors of the cookless kitchens, are e 
consummate skill. The practical effect of all. 
be to let down the bars that the country ha’ 
fight to put up. If the Johnson Act has ma 
certain quarters it is because it serves Centr 

eastern Europe so ill and America so well. 
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Back to the Two-Party §, 


BSERVERS of more or less impartialit; 
6) the political situation in Great Britai 
rapidly and that the ultimate result will bea 
two-party system. Before this can come to} 
two important changes must be brought ; 
the Labor Party must follow up its repudi 
munism with a renunciation of socialistic 
affiliations. Second, the Liberal Party, as a’ 
stituted, must be submerged as complete: 
Atlantis. Needless to state, a large portion 
public is still unprepared to accept either de 
possible, and the idea of a return to the tw 
is derisively and even furiously scouted. 

There is, nevertheless, plenty of evidence 
stance to the belief. It is a fact that the La 
far as its leaders are concerned at least, is 
ruddy in hue all the time. Their brief per 
taught them that preaching socialism on the 
in union committee rooms is a simpler matter 
itinto actual practice. Ramsay MacDonald,st 
the responsibilities of office, and Philip Snowe 
an imperial budget, must inevitably have disc 
thing that they have not yet had the hardiho 
words. It is a safe assumption that all thi 
shared the onus of that first radical governi 
the very least feel grave doubts of the feasibil 
into effect any immediate or sweeping changi 
plicated and amazingly dovetailed economic 

They may not yet be prepared to ack) 
fundamental truth that socialistic ideas are 1 
for a world where moral and mental equal 
established, but they are too shrewd to | 
practical angles of the political situation. Ti 
Labor must draw still more heavily from the 
Liberal Party, and it is questionable if it can 
any marked inroads as matters stand today. 
Party, hopelessly outnumbered, and feeble it 
and outlook, owes its continued existence to’ 
there is still a type of voter in Britain wh 
accept the restricted outlook of Toryism n¢ 
socialistic policies of Labor. If Labor sho 
advanced policy of liberal reform, the fina 
of the Liberal Party might be precipitated 
Donald could afford to break with Wheatle, A 
side reds if he could line up the remnan’ 

According to the logie of successful 
is no permanent place for third parti 
down to insignificant blocs or drift back 
from which they sprang. The Conse 


trenched in power today, will need the cor! 
of strong opposition if continued good gove 
be expected from them. It so happens that 
ai 
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old Liberal Party has been forced into a | 
on the fence. It must soon do either of 
into two parts, and so pass out of existence 
fence and assume its previous réle of 10 
with the Labor Party as an adjunct. To ac 
latter, Liberalism would require inspired 
it is very doubtful if either the intellectual 
or the adroit opportunism of Lloyd Geo 
cient. There is no other Moses in sight. d y 
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4 untry is indebted to our courageous 
e’resident for calling attention to the 
» ty for reform in the procedure of our 
slature. He ‘has very clearly shown 
je in legislative procedure is necessary if the 
» receive the benefits of necessary progressive 
7 Je has, however, told us nothing new. These 
g yave been repeatedly called to the attention 
92 by others in more obscure positions, and 
lies have been frequently suggested. Because 
sim he occupies, what Mr. Dawes says on the 
c 7S wide publicity and is read by almost a 
s mstituency. But though Mr. Dawes has very 
nd out the evil, the remedy he suggests would 
earm than good. Like the ancient country 
| throws the patient into fits, but lacking the 
" backwoods character, he is unable to revive 
t/om his increased suffering. With gymnastic 
\g cteristic of him when on the public rostrum, 
it out of the frying pan into the fire. 
Ww; compares the legislative procedure of the 
Icshat of the House of Representatives. He 
e length to show that the procedure in the 
i they have cloture, is much superior to that 
a, where they do not have cloture. If this 
nlemonstrates anything, it shows 
se has ceased to be a deliberative 
nmbers are just as able and just as 
sire the members of the Senate. 
se opportunities, their work would 
re to the work of the Senate, but 
1 of our Government knows that the 
 untry are analyzed and discussed 
tmade by the debate that 
. the Senate. The House 
r.tives is controlled by a . Ons 
bh of men that you could 
i of one hand; the 
€iajority leader, the chair- 
» ommittee on Rules, with 
> cit and silent as- _ 
> or two leaders of 
oe the House in 
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complete subjection. They limit or close debate at their 
own sweet will. They deny, if necessary, to the member- 
ship not only the right of debate but even the right to offer 
amendments. By special rule they put through the House 
revenue bills, tariff bills and all other kinds of important 
legislation, without giving to the membership supposed 
to represent the people of the country the right even to 
suggest changes. It is no answer to say that a special rule 
must always be approved by a majority of the House. 
The membership, when the vote on a bill under a special 
rule is before them, are confronted with the proposition 
that they must accept what is bad in order to get what 
they believe to be good. Neither is it any answer to say 
that such procedure is necessary on account of the large 
membership of the House. The fact remains that debate 
is curtailed, often entirely eliminated, amendments are 
limited and sometimes absolutely prohibited—and this is 
majority cloture in the House, which the Vice President 
approves, and which he wants 

the Senate to adopt. 


THE THANK:YE:MA'AM! 


| ANSWER TO VICE PRESIDENT DAWES 
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The country pays but little attention to legisla- 
tion pending in the House. Everybody knows that 
this limited consideration on the part of the House 
means imperfect, half-baked legislation. Every- 
body knows that when the bill gets to the Senate it will 
be completely analyzed and debated, that amendments 
can be offered without limit, and that in the end, whether 
the legislation be good or bad, it will at least represent 
the judgment of the legislative body acting upon it. It 
even happens not infrequently that members of the House 
are induced to vote for a special rule and to support this 
majority cloture on the theory and with the knowledge 
that when the bill gets to the Senate it will be considered 
on its merits. 

The Senate, with all its faults, is the only forum in our 
country where there is free and fair debate upon proposed 
legislation, and it is the forum where the legislation of the 
country is made. If we adopted majority cloture in the 
Senate as they have in the House, the last vestige of fair 
and honest parliamentary consideration would entirely 
vanish, and what a picnic that would be for political ma- 
chines and political bosses. The country could stand off 
and yell itself hoarse; but three or 
four men in the House and two or 
three men in the Senate would hold 
this country in the palm of their 
mighty political hands. A political 
party in power, with its President 
controlling the patronage of the 
nation, and with its few politically 
selected leaders in the House and the 
Senate, could pass or defeat any 
legislation of any kind, without re- 
gard to the welfare of anything 
except the partisan machine. 

The country looks to the Senate 
for an analysis of all proposed leg- 
islation, because the people 
have gradually learned from 
:y, (Continued on Page 169) 
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The Traffic Cop 


AM the unloved traffic 
cop; 
I signal GO and I sig- 


nal STOP; 
I rule the high and I rule 
the low; 
When I raise my hand they 
stop and go. 


They stop and go obedient- 
lee, 

But high and low they all 
cuss me. 


I raise my hand and the 
raging tide 

Snarls to a pause on either 
side, 

The menacing racer, long 
and lean, 

The old tin can and the 
limousine ; 


They growl at me and their 
hot teeth clash, 

And the insane walkers past 
me dash. 


In rain or snow or sun or 
sleet, 

Alone I stand in the frenzied 
street 

And check mad wheels and 
check mad feet— 

The glittering car and the 
old tin can 

And the wild-eyed boob er 
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pe-des-tri-an. “Yen, I Stopped Takin’ the Kids to the Rialto Theater. 


I save their lives—and the goofy mob ° 
Likens mine to the hangman’s job. 


I work all day in a brimstone smell 

And dream all night that I’ve gone to hell 
Where a myriad motors snarl with glee 
And a myriad devils all cuss me. 


I work all day in the noisome breath 
Of a constant quivering, eager death. 


For I am an unloved traffic cop 

Who signals GO and signals STOP; 

I rule the low and I rule the high; 

But, high or low, when they pass me by, 
They're yearning to sock me in the eye. 


A steady rock in a crazy sea, 
I save their lives—and they all cuss me. 
—Lowell Otus Reese. 
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Versatility 


HOUGH the attribute in question be applauded or 
derided, 
I’ll confess to being facile, I’ll admit I’m many-sided ; 
I can sing of hills or cities, I can tell of streets or ranches, 
I can flit from sun to shadow like the bird among the branches ; 
I can quit the strictly moral for the gay Mephistophelean, 
I can change my mental color like a giddy young chameleon ; 
And my nimbleness of fancy, as I’m frequently explaining, 
Is the consequential product of a sound domestic training. 


T’ll be working on a notion that is really bright and witty, 

When I’m called to say—and mean it—that a bathing suit is 
pretty. 

I'll be plotting out a story that is bound to be a winner, 

When I’m urged to hear exactly whom we ought to ask to dinner. 

When I’m pondering a ballad and the plot begins to thicken, 

I’ll be pressed to give a verdict for a turkey or a chicken. 


Old:Timer and the Heedless Boy Fifty Years Ago 
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Too Many Edjicational Pitchers!’’ 


ae] When I’m dn 


from conte: 
To express n, 

on a schem 
When I’m br 

tresses and 

wet with s 
I must plan 

ing that we 
tomorrow, 
| 


So I’m grate} 
ings and I 
my mercie, 

And I wrea 
hard-earne 
verses. 


—Arthui 


The An 
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“TUT wh 
What 
inquired of r 
ried niece, 
startled me 
taking care 
four, the y 
noon, and it 
that I had 
well. Andr 

“We play: 
had lots of 
rather injur 
ings. 

ny “Yes, but 

. ness’ name ¢ 

Peaster ions never knew 
excited in hi 

when I put | 

tried to tell me what he’d—what you’d—h 
he got all mixed up. Ordinarily, he’s such : 

Now, privately, I had thought Gerald rat 
dull of comprehension, but of course I didn 
matter to his mother. I merely said, “WY 
choo-choo. Or rather I played choo-choo for 
I was a steam engine and shuffled around t 
making my arms go like driving rods, an: 
and ding-donging like a good fellow. A 
with that?” 

“Why, no. Not ordinarily. But I be 
trouble. There aren’t any steam trains ru 
you know. All that come out on our line ar¢ 
don’t choo-choo, and they don’t ding-dor 
smokestack and there’s no bell. Gerald, pi 
know what you were talking about. He’s y 
ular steam engine.”’ 

“Well, upon my : 

(Continued on Page 138) 
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Remember this about Campbell's 
Vegetable. It is not just a soup with 
many different ingredients. It is a 
substantial, filling soup, yet so delicious 


in flavor, so tempting to your appetite 
that you are more than likely to say: 


“T’ve always liked vegetable soup, 
but Campbell’s certainly has the most 
wonderful flavor I’ve ever tasted!”’ 


Blending thirty-two different 
ingredients with such splendid success 
is a mighty hard job in the home 


kitchen. And it is expensive, too. 


Why do it? Campbell’s is at your 
elbow—and it’s always the same— 


so delicious! 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 
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- CAMDEN, Nw, US as 
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would be able to conceal from Millie the fact of his 

overnight absence, he was to be disappointed. When 
he approached the house, smoke was emerging from the 
kitchen chimney; and although he turned furtively into 
the garage, keeping as much as possible out of view from 
the windows, Millie came at once through the shed and 
called to him: 

“That you, Sam?” 

“Yeah,” he retorted, trying to make his tone careless. 

*“Where have you been?”’ Millie demanded. 

““Where have I been?” 

““You heard what I said, Sam.” 

“Gosh, Millie,” Sam protested indignantly, ‘‘do I have 
to sign on every time I come home?” 

“You can tell me or not,’’ Millie replied stiffly. “Suit 
yourself about that.” 

“What makes you think I’ve been anywhere?”’ 

“You didn’t come home last night; and your car isn’t 
in the garage.” 

Sam chuckled. ‘‘Ain’t likely to be,’’ he confessed. 
“You won’t see that old wagon again, Millie.’”’ He laughed, 
trying to stick to this aspect of the affair. ‘‘ No, sir, the old 
bus is done for.” 

“Where is it?”’ Millie insisted implacably. 

“Well, I had a little accident,’’ Sam confessed. 

“Hurt yourself?’’ Millie asked. ‘“‘You’re limping with 
both feet. You’ve got bandages under your stockings.” 

““Limping!’’ he exclaimed. 

She confronted him immovably, would not be diverted. 

““What’s the sense of pretending you don’t hear me? 
What happened to you, Sam? Why didn’t you come 
home? What happened to the car?” 

Sam evaded. ‘‘She got away from me,” he confessed. 
‘She run off the road.” ’ 

“Tnto the ditch?’ Millie asked. 

This amused him. ‘It was some ditch!’ he replied 
emphatically. 

Millie held his eyes for a moment, then turned back into 
the house. There was something so final in the spectacle of 
her departing back that he felt a moment’s panic. Stopped 
her abruptly with: 

“Millie.” 

She hesitated, turned. 

“T’m telling you about it,’’ he said in an irritated tone. 
“Don’t be in such a hurry.” 

“‘T’ve got things to tend to,’”’ she reminded him. 


[: THE young man had still some lingering hope that he 
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He nodded. ‘There’s an old quarry hole on the back 
road,” he explained. ‘I left my car on the road there and 
got out to take a look around.” He hesitated. ‘‘The road 
has fallen into the quarry. And the brakes must have 
slipped. She rolled in.” 

“Into the quarry?” 

“Yeah.” 

Millie considered this. 

“You never left your car where she could do that,” she 
said accusingly. ‘‘ You’d block the wheels.”’ 

The memory of his wrongs returned on Sam, bitterly. 

“Matter of fact, Millie,’”’ he confessed, ‘“‘that same man 
pushed her in. That man I run into last night. That Lin 
Ruble.” 

She nodded. ‘‘He’s the fellow that’s been fresh to me 
when he stopped for gas,”’ she told him. “‘I found out who 
he was.”’ 

“Tl salt him down,’ Sam boasted. 
him today.” 

“What did he do it for?” she asked judicially. 

“He was hanging around in there,’’ Sam explained. 
“This quarry hole, it’s in beyond the Delemay farm.’”’ He 
added earnestly, ‘‘Millie, there’s something going on in 
there. He’s mixed up in it, and this Sloughter. I think 
they want to keep me out of there.”’ 

“Tf you had any sense, you’d tend to your own busi- 
ness,’’ Millie agreed. ‘I’ve told you that.” 

Sam grinned good-naturedly. ‘Kind of girds me to 
have them bust up my car, Millie.” 

““Keep it where it belongs then,” she advised him. “If it 
wasn’t for them two girls, you’d stay where you belong 
too.” 

“You keep talking about them,’’ Sam accused her. 

“Why wouldn’t I?” she countered. 

He chuckled at her. 

“You're jealous of them, Millie,’ he accused. 

She burned a dull red. 

“‘T hate to see them make a fool of you,” she retorted. 
“Hate to see you chasing in there all the time. Ever since 
they came, you’ve been dreaming around. You're always 
one to take after the first pretty face you see.’ 

“Tt never did me any good taking after you, Millie.” 

“Not likely to,” she told him positively. ‘‘Long as 
you're a fool.” 

“Others don’t think I’m such a fool,” he retorted bit- 
terly. ‘‘Not as much of a fool as you think.” 

“They don’t know you,’ Millie told him. ‘Or else 
you’re such a fool you fool yourself. You think girls like 
those two will have anything to do with you?” 

“Tm just trying to help them out,’’ Sam insisted. 


“T’m going after 


“They need somebody.” 


Millie Said From the Doorway, ‘‘He’ll 
Keep You if You Tend to Business, Sam’”’ 


By Ben Ames Willia 


ILLUSTRATED 


BY Ww. . . KOERWN 


“Why don’t they get somebody, then, ins 
your time and not paying you anything?” 

“They pay me, all right.” 

“Pay you for going in there yesterday, d 
you for your car?” 

Sam realized that they had, in fact, faile 
this time. He had not expected pay; but M 
had in it enough reason to embarrass him. 

“Don’t you worry about that,” he retort 

‘“What’s the matter with your legs?” sh 
when he told her a dog had bitten him, she sy 
away, scorn in her eyes. 

“T s’pose you'll be going back again for : 
she said. 

“‘T will if I feel like it,’’ Sam told her angri 

“You stay away from there, Sam,” she ins 
be such a fool.” 

‘*Mind your own business, Millie,” he war 
grown up. I know what I’m doing.” 

“YY ourdon tactiitas 

1 Ghatisoited 

They were for a moment silent, both of 
with unutterable words; and their eyes 
bitter glances that each was in turn appalle 
who turned aside, who went back through 
the house. And Sam, left alone in the gai 
moment without moving. 4 

““Gosh, what a girl,”’ he cried rebellious 
gone her!” He blew upon his anger till it fla’ 

And this blazing rage drove him, a mome’ 
into the kitchen. Millie had stepped ow 
to a car beside the road. Buck sat sodden 
raised a weary head at Sam’s entrance. 

‘“Where you been, Sam?” he asked. 

“Oh, shut up, Buck,’ Sam told him hotly 
bad as Millie.” 

“She’s been taking on. You’ve got he 
You’re always upsetting Millie, till a man ¢ 
peace around here. She jumps on me.” 

“Get out of her way,” Sam advised. “Th 
going to do.” 

“Where you going?”’ 

““My business,’ Sam replied sharply. 

“‘Somebody’s got to tend the shop,” Buck | 
weakly. 

“Tt won’t hurt you any,” Sam remindec 
Millie I’ll be back when I get ready.” Hes 
the kitchen door and out; and when he met 
face on the porch they passed without a word 
the road to the car track, and when present: 

(Continued on Page 32 
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A big, beautiful, five-passenger, four-door 
Sedan, with four-wheel brakes and balloon tires 
—and a Hupmobile—at a remarkable price. 
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(Continued from Page 30) 

along, he boarded it. The young man, driven as much by 
anger at Millie as at himself or by any more direct feeling, 
was setting out to find Lin Ruble and even up that mount- 
ing score. He rode on the street car past Lonesome Inlet 
and alighted and sought out the Sloughter place; refused 
to be awed by its vast magnificence, and first at the door 
and then at the garage inquired whether a man named 
Lin Ruble was employed there. He was at the fighting 
point; and if he and Lin had met, his first word would 
have been a blow. 

But Lin, they told him, was not at home; so Sam had his 
journey for his pains, and when he was at last convinced of 
this a certain depression fell upon the young man. He had 
come out to do battle; he must now go tamely back again 
with bloodless hands, and this necessity of confessing 
failure weighed upon him so heavily that for a while 
he delayed boarding one of the cars which passed at 
twenty-minute intervals. Lin might return. 

But Lin did not return, and in the end Sam rode into 
Lonesome. It occurred to him to stop in that small village 
and make inquiries. He thought it possible he might en- 
counter Lin there. He did not encounter Lin; but in 
another matter fortune came his way, for when he came 
to the small garage which served the village, Peebles’ place, 
and fell into talk with Peebles himself, he found an oppor- 
tunity to replace his lost car. Peebles had a machine stand- 
ing behind the shop and for sale; he wanted a hundred and 
twenty-five, but he and Sam, after some dickering, agreed 
upon a hundred, and Sam, borrowing number plates from 
Dave until he could recover or replace his own, drove away 
a little later with his confidence in himself somewhat re- 
stored. The car he drove had not all the virtues of the one 
he had loved, but neither had it all the vices of the other 
machine, and Sam found a certain contentment in its will- 
ingness, in the very persistence of its rattles and creaks. 

A little way beyond Lonesome, he passed another ma- 
chine, and in the passing had a momentary sense of famil- 
iarity. The other car was so like his own, now drowned in 
the quarry hole. His attention had been upon the road; 
the impression was a fleeting one. Yet having passed he 
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thought for a moment that it was pos- 
sible his own car had been salvaged 
and put in use. Then he realized that 
the car he had just passed must be 
that belonging to Bat Brace, Sheriff 
Budd’s deputy. The two, Bat’s car 
and his own, had been alike as twins, 
and realizing this Sam thought he 
would like to have a word with Sheriff 
Budd, and he turned and pursued the 
other car. 

He overtook Bat just short of the 
Sloughter place, drew alongside him 
and signaled him to stop. The deputy 
looked at him, Sam saw, with a curi- 
ously resentful glance, but he paid this 
no particular heed. Bat was stopping, pulling 
up beside the road; and Sam got out and went 
forward to speak to him. He was disappointed 
to find Bat alone in the car, had hoped to find 
the sheriff there. But Bat would, after all,’ 
do almost as well. 

Sam greeted him cheerfully, ‘‘ Hello, Bat!” 

Bat nodded, without smiling. ‘‘ Hello, Sam.” 

‘Where you going so fast?’’ Sam asked. 
“You was traveling some, for that old wagon.” 

Bat looked back at Sam’s machine. ‘‘Where’d you 
steal that one?” he countered. 

“Bought it,” Sam replied. “‘Got it for a hundred. Not 
bad, is it?” 

““A hundred dollars,’ Bat repeated. “‘Where’d you get 
a hundred dollars?” 

“Didn’t Dave tell you?” Sam asked. 
about it.” 

Bat looked at him, suddenly alert. 

“No.” And he listened, his eyes on the road ahead, 
while Sam ran through the tale. Sam told it laughingly, 
as a good joke on Lin Ruble as well as on himself, but Bat 
seemed to fail to see the humor in it. 

“You'd better learn to mind your own business,”’ he 
suggested with surprising rancor, at the end. 


“T told him 


Bat Brace 


Fet P 


Sam hooted. “ Youta 
he declared. “You giy 
Bat looked ahead 
Sloughter place. 
“What you doing de 
asked. 
a). Y “T aimed to have a 
\' _ Ruble,’’ Sam explained 
Bat hesitated, then | 
with a displeased eye, 
“Listen, son,”’ h 
“You'd better keep 
Ruble’s a hard-boile 
“T’ll scramble hin 
cheerfully; and he a 
something else too.” 
had trundled his car 
hole. “I could jail hi 
declared. é 
Bat shook his head. 
“You're crazy. You could 
in the dark.” ; 
“Tt was him all right,” § 
he warmed to his subject, 
his adventures on the b 
something going on in th 
take a look in there, Bat. I thought D 
and I wanted to talk to him. But 
Somebody’s got to look out for those 
The other eyed him thoughtfully. 
**Good-looking, are they?” ; 
“Mighty nice,’”? Sam told him caref: 
can’t afford to have them get into any t 
Bat hesitated. , ct 
“‘T’ll goin and see them,” he decided. 


-for them. They ought not to stay there. 


““There’s something going on in there 
He eyed Bat. “Guess you’ve found that 
and Dave are working on it, Bat.” 

Bat grinned, started his engine. 

(Continued on Page 68, 


It Did Not Occur to Any of Them That Against the Certainty of Their Return an Ambush Might be Laid 
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| THE Better Buick you will find 
|§ the most important motor car im- 
- provement in recent years, the 
“Triple Sealed’’ Valve-in-Head engine. 


Dirt inside an engine destroys eff- 
jeiency. It grinds away at cylinder 
\walls and bearings, causing looseness 
‘and vibration. Buick’s “Triple Seal” 
(air cleaner, oil filter and gasoline 
filter) prevents this—halts dirt and 
‘rit at every possible point of entry. 
BY 
ft AM 


BUICK AIR 
CLEANER 


‘Triple Sealed ™~ év protect the 
pesformance of Buicks famous Engine 


Buick leads in motor car advance- 
ment. Wherever there are motor 
cars, the Buick Valve-in-Head engine 
is known and highly regarded for its 
smoothness, its extra power, its econ- 
omy and its stamina. The Buick 
“Sealed Chassis” places every oper- 
ating part inside an iron or steel 
housing to keep dirt out and lubrica- 
tion in. And now the “Triple Sealed”’ 
engine further protects Buick per- 
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BUICK OIL 


ER 
BUICK GAS 
. FILTER 


formance from the destructive grit 
of the road. 


No other car, regardless of price, so 
completely safeguards its perform- 
ance. For more efficient service, for 
finer transportation at lower cost, 
buy a Buick. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY 


Flint + Division of General Motors Corporation « Mich. 
Canadian Factories: 


McLAUGHLIN - BUICK, Oshawa, Ontario 


Branches in all Principal Cities—Dealers Everywhere 
Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 
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by the course in respectable and partly paid for 

coupés. It looks silly, aimless, feeble and asinine, 
and I grant you all that. It looks like a game fit for 
only imbeciles of a peculiarly 
weak-minded and demented 
type. Itis not athletic, spec- 
tacular, risky or interesting, 
andit has no high moments— 
at least, not to the six-room 
family passing by the joust- 
ings on their Sunday ride in 
the green carryall, although 
the poor unfortunate who 
has just missed a forty-dollar 
putt may find some of its 
moments high and painful 
enough. 

At any rate, what I mean 
is this: Golf, as a game, is 
bound to seem foolish to the 
honest toiler in his Sunday 
suit, the serious-minded fam- 
ily man with calloused hands, 
who spends his life earning a 
living for himself and the lit- 
tle woman, and whose only 
outdoor display of physical 
dexterity consists of lighting 
a cigarette in a breeze. 

Yet there is another side. 
I contend that this much- 
maligned pastime of pasting 
the pallid pellet across the 
face of Nature is not only an 
important part of our modern 
life in America but I insist 
that often, very often, golf 
steps directly into human 
daily affairs, regulates and 
directs, dictates decisions, 
and, in moments of perplex- 
ity, sometimes guides a man 
or a woman down the fragile 
steps of destiny. 

Doubting persons will 
deny this, and there will be 
intimations that I am not 
only talking through my fe- 
dora but that, taking it by 
and large, it sounds like a 
deliberate misstatement of 
facts. This forces me to re- 
move my coat and prove that 
golf in America today is only 
one whit less than the grave 
problem of what are we go- 
ing to do with these young 
Ginlssues 

Behold the city of Lake- 
side. Lakeside is a tense, 
spirited suburban town with 
plenty of red filling stations, 
radios in every sitting room, clipped lawns, geraniums along 
the curbing, thirty-seven miles of macadam streets, and a 
movie theater for every twelve families. The citizens are 
well dressed. The shops are neat, attractive and up to the 
minute. The butcher markets no longer use ice, but dis- 
play their red lobsters and slabs of steak in show cases 
cooled by frosted pipes. 

We are modern, alert, swift-moving people in our town, 
with vine-and-mortgage-covered bungalows, concealed 
sprinklers, two-car garages and Maxfield Parrish over the 
mantel. Most of us drive our own automobiles and vir- 
tually all of us play either golf or tennis. 

And the best family in Lakeside is that of Henry Pearce, 
which consists of himself and his daughter, Frances, who 
is an only child and who would get the gonfalon if there 
were any gonfalons given for personal pulchritude. We 
have never had a beauty contest, because nobody would 
have the courage to compete with Frances Pearce. She 
grew up in Lakeside, causing more heart trouble than any 
other one person, and among those growing up with her 
were myself and Harvey Joyn, who was called Babe by 
his doting parents for the first six months of his life, and 
the same name by the rest of the world ever since. 

At a tender age, Babe and I, who were always partners, 
fought our first official battle over Frances, and I won, 
choking Babe into profane submission and sitting upon 
him in the dust. 

“Ts she yours or mine?” I inquired, meaning would 
Babe marry Frances when he grew up, or would I. 


if KNOW how golf looks to sane, sober people driving 
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“You're Making a Fine Mistake,’’ I Told Her. 
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Frank Condom 


McCARTHY 


BY. Cl Ie 


“‘l Have Made Severai,’’ She Said. 


: 


“Yours,” he gasped, and the subject remained thus 
until Babe added six months to his life and ten pounds to 
his weight. 

He won the next battle and the ones that followed. 
Frances went away to school. The growing process con- 
tinued all around. She came back home, finished and 
more desirable than ever and mispronouncing such words 
as bath, dance and fancy; and from the day she dropped 
off the train, wearing a metropolitan hat and a saucy pair 
of French shoes, Babe Joyn neglected his radio shop and 
followed her around like the chain on a gasoline truck. 

My own automobile agency has been doing fairly well 
for several years and is steadily forging ahead; and as I 
never changed my mind about Frances in the years of her 
finishing, I again took up the subject of matrimony in a 
general way. It was a moonlight night, and, by a miracle, 
I was alone with Frances under the awning. 

““You’re a nice boy, Gerald,” she said in a kindly tone, 
the boy part being figurative, because I’m already inter- 
ested in hair restorers. ‘ 

“T know I’m a nice boy,” I admitted, ‘‘but does it win 
anything?” j 

“Tt doesn’t win me to be your lawful wedded wife,’”’ she 
said soothingly. ‘‘You are just one of my oldest friends. 
When I marry, I shall expect to feel romantic and senti- 
mental, and I could never feel that way about you, 
Gerald.” 

“T’m full of romance,” I protested, ‘‘only it’s below 
decks’’; and from there I plunged into as convincing an 


“‘what is it This Time?” 


argument as a man ever lost, winding uy 
résumé of the automobile business in Lakes} 
ing her how we had sold three new cars a¢ 
months, to say nothing of the trade in us) 

“*T stilin 
mensely,” Fran} 
when I ran doy, 
not love you, } 
unfair for me to, 
I didn’t love.” © 

I left the b’ 
anyhow, went 


at him gloomil 
the marbles. | 


way.’ 
“Mea Ww 
much?”’ he in 


edition, blond] 
with curly hair} 
cent face. He | 
health and opti’ 
fine radio man, 
fascinated with 
-and knows the | 
crets of variabl 
grid leaks, sho} 
such nonsense. 
yellow mane } 
feminine adn 
years, and I gs 
could have ma‘ 
of several niceg’ 
while Frances w) 
polished he ral 
ful to her mer! 
one notable ocis 
across a poem | 
ning, ‘‘Not to‘ 


I hadn’t read . 


thinks he can | 
phone, but has) 
standing vices. 
“What do 
asked again. 
I detailed for 
entable eve 
before on 
porch, 
“She 
me,’ Is 
ahead.” 
“You make me laugh,” he retorted, not lat 
had it out with her.” »* 
“You asked her to marry you?” 
“Certainly. Nothing new about that. 
her years ago.” 
“She turned you down?” 
He nodded glumly as he coiled a wir 
“Did she say that you were not he 
“No, she did not.”’ 
- “Or she didn’t say that she craved sé 
married a man?”’ 
“oe No.” 
“Well, what did she say?” 
“She said she didn’t think she’d 
and if you don’t mind dropping the 
ing about it any more, that’ll be all mig 
act as though you liked to talk about it 
“Tt is possible,” I said reflectively, 


you are soon going to get a swift crai 
I dismissed the subject and went on 

a man a sedan. . 
That afternoon we played golf—four 
enemies. We play a great deal of golf in 
we have a plentiful supply of courses, m¢ 
easy reach; and Babe Joyn is one of our! 
or was. I, also, am a very good golf 
(Continued on Page 3f 


(Continued from Page 34) 

about so recognizing myself. At that game 
j,1e same as a fifty-dollar bill is good. So is 
»’, the sock-and-collar seller, one of our old 
h¢roud proprietor of Denny’s Lakeside Haber- 
yHe you can buy anything from a button to a 


semplations and devoted my life to the 
siness, with golf on the side. Now and then 


felt certain he would step into the early 
thus become a genuinely good golfer—a 
ta nter the state amateur tournaments, with 
ectation of triumph. 

e iy Frances came home full of dreamy no- 
tised him overboard Babe’s game went to 
||: became a most ordinary duffer. I, who 
|, ow beat him with little or no effort. 

oersant with the facts, I knew Frances was 
niake in not marrying Babe, because if there 

a marked out to be a good husband, it was 

|person must have certain obvious qualities 
sood husband, and I know what they are 

‘many of them myself. 

2 other hand, has them all. 
ni His morals are satisfactory. He never 
| 1yone, particularly women; never rises to 
it, and is a cheerful, sunny thing to have in a 


3, gentle toward all womankind, and re- 
eile tribe with a sort of blind devotion that 
al inderstanding. 

s uld be sensible about women. I know, for 
a he female sex is a great deal like any other 
a{.ll its members are not serene and flawless 
hugh tickets to paradise. I know that, but 
4( He was born in the belief that the frail 


He was never 


: eee he is kindly and sympathetic, liberal in © 
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creatures come from a different world, and are all gossamer 
superbeings, as far above man as man is beyond swamp 
slugs. 

This is a lovely creed, and I sometimes envy Babe. I 
stay up later than he does and get around more, and to 
me, ladies are ladies, some of them lovely and beyond 
rubies and some of them sourer than a Siberian raspberry 
and just as full of stickers. 


There came, in the course of time, a new family to Lake- 
side, consisting of mother and son. The mother was Mrs. 
Burke Titensor and the son was Norman, both of them 
fresh from New York City and consequently impressive 
to our people. Nobody knew much about them except 
that they seemed to have money and bore with them the 
air of people who might have lived in a Park Avenue flat. 

The mother was a large, appalling woman in black silk, 
with jet beads and bangles that tinkled when she walked. 
They began life in Lakeside with a closed car and a 
chauffeur, and the latter established them. We are not a 
chauffeuring community, being mostly self-drivers and 
putting on no lugs. 

Norman was a tall, pleasant, insincere-looking fellow, 
who laughed a great deal, told funny stories and shot an 
average eighty-five, and he was immediately admitted to 
the golfing circle. He had a white soulful face and burning 
black eyes, and when you turn that combination in the 
general direction of eager young girlhood, you bowl them 
over by the score. 

Ten days after the new family settled in the old Dowden 


place on Sycamore Avenue I looked at the situation with 


the eye of an expert and heard the bell ring. If Babe’s 
chances had been dead before, they were now double-dead, 
butied and with lichen growing on the headstone. Miss 
Frances Pearce, after many years of patient waiting, had 
finally found her man—the one male biped in a nation of 


, fifty million who could flood her young life with romance 


and the sweet fripperies of sentiment; and I have not 
the slightest doubt that Norman Titensor had a fancy line 
of goods when alone with a girl in the moonlight. 

“You waited too long, fella,” I said to Babe in the calm 
of his radio store. ‘Frances Pearce is going to marry 
Norman and I’ll bet eight to five.” 
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“What of it?’’ Babe asked. ‘What do I care?” 

He said this as though he expected actually to fool me. 

“Nothing,” I replied, “except that you were always the 
right man. Mind you, I say nothing against Mr. Titensor, 
beyond the simple statement that I don’t like him and I 
think he’s a four-flusher. This New York accent, for in- 
stance, is a fake. There is something sinister under his 
perpetual jocularity, but never mind that. You had your 
chance, lasting twelve years or more, so I suppose you de- 
serve to lose her.” 

“For a lad in the automobile business,”’ said Babe, “you 
certainly attend to a lot on the outside. I’m through with 
Frances. That’s all over and settled, only I can’t get you 
to let it alone. A kind of a natural grave digger, you are.” 

“All right,’ I persisted. ‘‘This is a big mistake, if it 
goes through, and I’m not saying it’s going through. You 
should have had her, and you would have if you’d had 
enough sense to be romantic at moderate intervals and tell 
her some of this foolish truck girls like to hear, instead of 
giving her the late news about indoor antenne and what 
to do with a bad case of static.” 

“Dry up, will you?’”’ Babe asked wearily. 


In addition to flourishing as the national pastime, with 
four thousand new addicts per day, golf is also a study in 
psychology, if that’s what I mean. Baseball consists of a 
group of hired men demanding more pay and dashing 
about in their own perspiration, while a mob of motionless 
dyspeptics looks on. Football, of course, is light man- 
slaughter or legalized assault, fit only for rugged youth and 
lads careless of whether their floating ribs are still with the 
concern or lie out upon the blazing greensward. Lawn 
tennis is all right if the valves of the heart are opening and 
closing on all six, which is rarely the case with persons 
over thirty. Handball is one of the few forms of galloping 
aberration that can be acquired without calling for arrest 
and detention within strong walls, and bowling, to me, is 
an incomprehensible exercise that seems to flourish mainly 
in the Middle West, where the voters will do anything 
rather than stay home nights. 

But golf—there you have a real game, a perfect combi- 
nation of the mental and the physical, a delicately balanced 

; (Continued on Page 141) 


“I Missed That Shot, Norman, and I am Sorry to Say You Made Me Do It”’ 
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I Finishes With a Shrug and With My Hand to My Throat, Registering the Idea That My Rich Voice Had Gone Blooey 


ered her job of turning a pool-room caterpillar 

into a ballroom butterfly done when she got 
me to the point of high polish where I could click 
through an eight-course dinner and come out exactly 
even on the knives, forks and spoons; but there’s no satis- 
fying the wrens. A man’s never just so to a wife; he’s lucky 
if he’s just so-so. How good he really is never comes out 
until his widow’s having a squabble over the insurance 
money with her second husband. y 

I had a feeling that more varnish was being mixed for 
me when I grouches home from golf one Sunday and finds 
Lizzie Magruder there for tea, together with her gem of a 
Jim, and the Ritters. Lizzie’s my unlucky number. When- 
ever she crashes the hut it’s Friday the thirteenth and I’m 
walking under the stepladders with an open umbrella, 
knocking mirrors off the wall. 

‘‘How was your game?”’ asks Ritter. 

“How do I look like it was?”’ I growls. 

“You look,” returns Hank, “‘like slices into the rough, 
hooks into the lake and four putts to the hole. What’d 
you go around in?” 

‘‘My knickers,” I answers, surly. 

“Cheer up,” grins Ritter, malicious. “‘The girls have a 
pleasant surprise for you.” 

“Two to one,” says I, ‘‘that it isn’t a surprise and ten to 
one it isn’t pleasant if it is.” 

“T’ll take some of that two to one,” offers Hank. 
‘Spring it on him, Lizzie.” 

“We're all getting season tickets for the opera,” beams 
the Magruder miscue. ‘‘Every Monday night. Isn’t that 
just too grand for words?” 

“Most operas are, aren’t they?’’ I sneers. 

“Are what?’’ demands the frau. 

“Too grand for words. Ever hear of ’em 

stooping to use some you could understand?”’ 

““That’s why it’s called grand opera, isn’t 
it, Lizzie?’’ puts in Ritter. 

‘“‘T suppose so,” she replies, “‘but I really 

never gave the matter any thought.” As if 

she had any to give to this 

matter or, for that mat- 

ter, any matter. Like the 

gag has it, you could have 


\ "ered imagine the missus would have consid- 


When I Sees Ritter at Lunch Downtown the Next Day 
He Slips Me a Book 


wal 
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thrown a couple of clawing cats through that jane’s head 
without leaving a scratch on her brains. 

“Would it interest you to know,’ I remarks to Kate, 
“that I’m not going to the uproar?”’ 

“Oh, yes,’’ answers the wife. ‘‘ Would it interest you to 
know that six and six equals fifteen?” 

“But it doesn’t,” protests Lizzie. 

“That,” suggests Hank, “‘is what makes it interesting. 
Of course Dink’s coming with us.” 

“Don’t be so careless with your of courses,” I yelps. 
““Monday’s the night I go to the Paradise Lost Literary 
and That’s Good Social Club and I wouldn’t miss a session 
for as 

““We picked Monday,” cuts in the missus, “‘to kill two 
birds with one stone—pull you away from those low 
gambling friends of yours and get you into an atmosphere 
of high cultures.” 

“High cultures, eh?” says I, sarcastic. “Hot lot of 
cultures you can pick up crowding in among a mob of over- 
fed and underbred pearl and sable toters, who don’t know 
the difference between an aria and an areaway or an oboe 
from a hobo, listening to gossip about the other buymes 
and gimmes in the house.” 

‘‘Where’d you get those spiffy musical expressions?” 
asks Ritter. 

““Which?’’ I comes back. 

“Aria and oboe,” returns Hank. 

“Didn’t I graduate with the cross-word puzzle class of 
7242” T answers. 

“Bheu!” recalls Ritter. ““You did. Don’t you like 
music, Dink?”’ : 

“‘Sure,”’ says I, ‘‘but I want to pick the kind, the time 
and the place.” 

“Jazz in a barroom at three A.M., I suppose,’ 
Jim Magruder. 

“Let it lay that way,” I agrees, prompt. ‘‘ Music is in 
the ear of the listener, and if I can get a run out of Who 
Drowned the Kitten in Grandpa’s Gruel at three A.M. in a 
night club, that’s the kind of music for me. Are you sup- 
posed to enjoy music or just suffer through it? Answer 
me that.” 

‘Opera music,” contributes Lizzie, ‘is classical and you’re 
not expected to get any pleasures out of classical things.”’ 

““You must be classical,’’ I remarks. 

“T’ve got classical features, haven’t I, 
Jim?” inquires the deficit, tilting her Hogan 
Alley profile. 

“‘She’s the kind of a girl,’’ warbles Ritter, 
“that brains forget.” 

“Don’t pay any attention to them,”’ flares 
up Kate. ‘‘Anybody that’s anybody goes to 
the opera, and I’m going to make a some- 
body out of this nobody of mine if it’s the 
last act of my life.”’ 

““What act are we in now?”’ I asks. 

“The curtain’s just gone up,” replies the 
wife, grim, ‘‘on the first scene of a play called 
Making a Silk Purse Out of a Souse’s Ear. 
You’re going to the opera every Monday 
night and you’re going to like it.” 


” sneers 


UIE ILILIMISIIN 


S ARG 


_ Didn’t it, Jim?” 


) 


“I’m going to like it, am I?” I gr 
you keep on talking to me that way, 
it even if I do. Be reasonable, dearie 
“T don’t know anything about that 
and we = | 

“What of it?” cuts in the frau. “You were 
the knowledge that a flush beat a straight | 
beat a flush—which is it?”’ 

“Depends on the size of the bet,” answers 
how close the other guy is to the cloth.” | 

“But,” continues Kate, “‘you played aro’ 
rent money until you found out. Now vane 
around with operas until you discover whet} 
something to season frogs’ legs with or a m 
ment.” . a 

“And I,” offers Lizzie bravely, “will help. 

‘‘What do you know about operas?”’ I fling 

“Didn’t Kate tell you I studied vocal for t 
she comes back. ‘‘ Everybody predicted a wo 
for me.” 

“That must have been the year,” I ren 
everybody predicted a tough winter and it 
until after Washington’s Birthday.” | 

“What year was that?” asks the Magrude 

“Ninety-eight,” I tells her. 

“No,” says Lizzie, “it was in 1902 that ] 
studies.” | 
“Why’d you quit?” I inquires. | 
“Love,” she giggles, “‘came tapping at my 


‘Pass me a mess of kraut and another pig’t 
Ritter, reaching for the platter. “ Wonderfu 
different things you can get off of a hog?” 

“Tf you get a little pin money,”’ comment 
cold, “‘you’re lucky. I don’t want to drag the 
out of the stockyards,”’ she adds, “but is 
about the opera Monday nights?”’ 

Everybody but me agrees that itis. 

“Don’t I get a vote?” I demands. a 

“No,” returns Kate. ‘‘You’re not even 
this house.” 'y 


II 


HEN I sees Ritter at lunch downtown 
he slips me a book. 
“The form sheet for tonight’s races,” h 
““Who’s running?”’ I‘inquires. 
“A couple of fillies named Aida and Am 
and a whole jag of Egyptians,” he answers: 
of Céleste Aida, haven’t you?” 
“Not me,’”’ I assures him. 


la-la singing in the show?”’ 
“‘Read the book, goop,’’ 
find out for yourself.” 4 
“ll find out tonight, won’t 1?”’ I co bi 
“Yes, you won’t,’”’ returns Ritter. q 
chance of getting wise to what all the sho 
Aida, hearing it the first time, as a herring 
to play the flute by listening to a shad co 
“Why?” I wants to know. “Am I sucha 
“When you considers,’ says Hank, — 
about a hotsy-totsy scandal on the Nile 
Italian by a lot of Germans to an audience! 
(Continued on Page 40) 
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To drive a car with Body by Fisher not only indicates taste 
and discrimination, but it points the owner’s recog- 
nition of the economies which result from 
sound construction and enduring finish 
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(Continued from Page 38) 
in English, you don’t have to be such a stupe to muff the 
plot. That’s why I brought the book—so you can get 
jerry to who’s who and what for before you plant yourself 
in a five-fifty and war tax.” 

“T don’t want it,” I growls. ‘‘There’s no fun sitting 
through a show if you know how it’s going to end.” 

“Don’t worry,” says Ritter. ‘‘All operas end alike. 
Everybody dies and is buried. In Aida they don’t even 
wait for ’em to die; they just bury ’em.” 

“What a swell evening’s entertainment this is going to 
be,” I remarks, “with Lizzie Magruder beside me and 
funerals in front of me. Have you read the book, Hank?” 

“From cradle to the grave,” he answers. 

“Then I don’t have to,’”’ says I. ‘‘You can tip me off to 
the ante-mortem doings on the stage.”’ 

“‘Not a chance,” snaps Ritter. “I’m back on my sleep 
now and I don’t want you to wake me up to ask questions.” 

I takes the book to the office with me, and late in the 
afternoon, there not being much doing, I picks it up and 
gives it a peruse. The plot’s not so easy to follow. You 
start out in Egypt and the next thing you know the scene 
shifts to Memphis, Tennessee, and then across the river to 
Thebes, Illinois. One minute you got your toes in the Nile 
and the next you’re wading in the Mississippi. The whole 
thing’s a kind of geographical jag. 

The story, though, I finds is full of pash, a couple of 
goofy gals tearing each other’s bobs out over a boy scout 
named Rhadames, who’s busy licking the Ethiops with 
one hand and singing duets with the other. Like Hank told 
me, the piece finishes up with Rhad and his sweetie, Cé- 
leste, being buried alive. You just know they’re being 
buried alive, because they sing about it. If the stuff they 
pull in opera was to be carried out in real life, a bimbo with 
inflammatory rheumatism would probably tell the world 
about his sufferings by turning handsprings out on the ice 
in his birthday suit. 

Besides the plot of Aida, the book has a whole lot of 
hooey about how the piece come to be written by Gus Verdi 
and a discussion of the music in the play, comparing it 
with the work of Wagner and other big-time tin-panners 
and ivory-bangers. Most of it means as much to me as a 
wet fin does to a fish, but while I’m routing the eye over 
the pages I gets a hunch. I takes a piece of paper, jots 
down some notes and by the time I reaches home I’m 
trained down fine for the opera and ready for the bell. 


“We're All Getting Season Tickets for the Opera,’’ 
Beams the Magruder Miscue. “Every Monday 
Night. Isn’t That Just Too Grand for Words?’’ 
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“We're going to have one more person in the party,” 
says the wife; “somebody that knows everything about 
Aida.” 

““Who’s that?” I asks. “‘Gus Verdi?” 

“Gus, Verdi?” repeats Kate, puzzled. 

“The lad,”’ I explains, ‘‘that wrote the opera.” 

“Nobody named Gus ever wrote anything,” snaps the 
frau, ‘‘unless, maybe, he did it with a stencil on beer cases. 
Lizzie’s bringing along a friend of hers who teaches music.” 

“The insult adding an injury to the party,’’ I mumbles. 

“‘T want you,” goes on the missus, “‘to sit between Lizzie 
and Miss Mozart so they can tell you what the performance 
is all about.” 

“Isn’t it possible,” I suggests, ‘‘that you might need a 
little info yourself?” 

“It’s possible,” admits Kate, “that I’ll need a little, but 
it’s certain that’you’ll need a good deal more than all there 
is. I, anyhow, know enough to tell a French horn from a 
male quartet.” 

“That’s easy,” says I. ‘‘A quartet is the answer to an 
old riddle.” 

‘‘What riddle?”’ she bites. 

‘What is it,” I mildews, “‘that has eight legs and sings?” 

“You go right upstairs and dress,” orders the wife, 
peevish. 

“ All right,” I returns, taking a sneaky look at the notes 
I’d made in the office; ‘“‘but remember this, Oh, Katherina, 
if you should wonder at the finale of the second act how the 
modulation of the Egyptian trumpeters is produced, ask me 
and I’ll explain the movement for you from A flat to B 
natural.” 

Kate looks at me kind of surprised and sniffs the air 
suspiciously, but she doesn’t think anything out loud. 
When I sees her again she’s dressed within an inch of my 
credit and the rest of the gang has arrived at the house, 
including Miss Mozart. 

The piano teacher’s not such an ache in the face except- 
ing for a kind of dopy far-away look in her lamps like she 
was trying to think where she’d left the music she forgot to 
bring with her. 

“Are you a music lover?” she asks me. 

“‘ Well,” I answers, “I wouldn’t say a lover; you might 
call me a sweetheart of a 

“He doesn’t know the first thing about it,’’ cuts in 
Lizzie, with that good-natured delicacy for which she is 
noted. ‘We want you to help him understand Aida.” 

“Do you understand it?” I shoots at the Magruder 
malady. 

“Certainly I do,” comes back Lizzie. ‘‘Don’t I, Jim?” 

“That’s fine,” says I. “Then you can tell me this: Is 
it a fact that the trumpet melody in the Aida pageant 


: 
“Great!’’ Returns Ritter, Slapping Me on 11 
“‘vou Knocked ’Em for an Octave’ 


beer’s Prophete?” It had taken me fift 
stairs to memorize that crack. 
“Meyer beer!” jeers Magruder. 
is that? The song you’re thinking of 
Big Horses Can’t Run Over Me.” 
“‘He’s just being silly,” adds Kate, — 
““Cross-word-puzzle talk,” sniffs Lizzi 
I slips a wink to Ritter, who’s got a 
then turns to Miss Mozart with a hut 
expression. ve 
‘‘What is your opinion?” I asks. 
“Musicians,” says she, “‘have been ar 
for years. Personally, I think the 
discernible in ss } 
“But,” I cuts in quick, while the lines 
my mind, “you must admit that styli 
scene is Meyerbeerian.” . 
“T thought,” returns Miss Mozart, wit 
prise at Lizzie, ‘‘you said that Mr. O’Day he 
to an opera—that he didn’t understand musi 
“He never has been to one,’’ snaps the frat 
“Not for many years,”’ I admits sadly, “ 
remember that night at La Scala, with ( 
Rhadames, Victor Maurel as 
Torriani as Aida.” 
“But you haven’t heard it la 
Mozart. 
“No,” I replies, with a sort of 
pain would be too great. I, too,” 
mournful gulp, “‘once sang, but — 
I finishes with a shrug and with m 
throat, registering the idea that my! 
gone blooey. I glances around ther 
nearly doubled up over the insta 
cheese lounge. His mi 
Magruders are all dress 
coming blank look, whi 
tering halfway betweer 
being inarage. 
“It’s time we weregoi 
sharp, and starts for the 
behind with Ritter. 
“Gosh,” whispers 
must have spent the wi 
studying that book!” 
“Aida,” I whispers 
first produced in Cairo, 
1871, and at the La S¢ 
February 7, 1872. The¢ 
“Can the cuckoo ¢ 
Ritter. ““How much d¢ 
your head?” 
“Enough in the he 
“and in my pocket to ] 
show through.’ 
“Good!” grins Hank 
help?”’ 
“You can do this,” s! 
I tips you the office, di 
party into conversatio! 
a flash at my notes. | 
on, when we gets Wi 
the Magruders, “it was not unt 
that Paris heard Aida. Didyou® 
“T get along very nicely,” com 
gruder, haughty, ‘‘without knoy 
that you do.” 
“And I,” says Lizzie, “ce 
than that. Can’t I, Jim?” 
(Continued on Pag 
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General Motors’ New Six—the New Measure of Value 


Never before has any six-cylinder car ever offered such commanding 
elements of size, beauty, stamina, comfort, roadability and_ thrilling 
performance at a price so unexpectedly low + + + because 


never before has any organization drawn on such tremendous 
resources in the development of any new car. 
The Pontiac Six, companion car to the Oakland Stix, is built and distributed by the 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN Coupe or Coach, at factory 
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ARRY AS- 
KINS, for- 
merly man- 


ager of the New 
York Hippodrome 
for a season, one 
morning called to 
see me at my 
office, and as I was 
busy opening up 
my mail, I told him 
to make himself at 
home until I was 
through. He 
picked up a dra- 
matic paper and 
started toread. At 
that moment my 
secretary an- 
nounced that a 
gentleman wished 
to see me on an 
important matter; 
that he would not 
give his name. 
Mr. Askins asked 
if he should leave 
the room. I told 
him that it was not 
necessary, as I did 
not think it was 
anything impor- 
tant. I then told 
my secretary to 
show the gentle- 
man in. He came 
in. He was six feet 
tall and weighed 
about 270 pounds. 
He came to the 
point immediately: 

“‘My sister is a 
song writer. She 
sent you a manu- 
seript six months 
ago and it was 
never returned to her. I want it and I want it quick.” 

By his looks I saw he meant business. Harry was quietly 
laughing behind his newspaper, but it was no joke to me. 

“All right,” said I. “I will see if I can locate it. . Will 
you please be seated?”’ 

“Not on your life!”’ said he. “‘Get a hustle on and find 
that song.’’ 

I surely did. I waded through about fifty manuscripts, 
and perspiration was pouring down my face; and as fate 
would have it, it was the last manuscript in the drawer. 

When I handed it over to him he looked it over carefully 
and said, ‘“‘That’s it. Let me tell you, sir, it’s a good thing 
you found it. Otherwise I would have cleaned up the place 
with you.” Ireally believe he would. “I know you guys,” 
he continued. ‘‘You get manuscripts and then take the 
best parts out of them and use them for your own songs, 
saying you lost the original manuscript or that you never 
saw it. I am wise to your tricks, but I fooled you this 
time.” 

“You sure did,”’ said I quietly. 

He stumped out of the office. I breathed a sigh, and 
Askins let out one yell of laughter. 

“That’s the funniest thing I have ever heard,” said he. 

“‘That’s nothing,” said I, ‘‘after you get used to it.” 
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Rules for Amateur Song Writers 


ee song writers sometimes have the idea that 
publishers steal their lyrics and melodies, when actu- 
ally there is probably not a first-class publisher in New 
York who would not be glad if the majority of them would 
refrain from sending in their manuscripts. Time and time 
again I have been threatened with lawsuits on account of 
mislaid manuscripts. These amateur writers should send 
their material to recognized publishers, and if they have 
any merit they will receive due consideration. 

It may not be out of place to say a few words here for the 
guidance of those who would submit songs to a publisher. 
The song being completed in lyrics and melody and accom- 
paniment, the writer of the lyrics and the composer should 
confer together, play the song over on the piano, see that 
the words in meter, feet—number of syllables—and accent 
throughout fit the melody naturally and correctly. Words 
and music of a well-written song must always fit. If there 
are any questionable defects study them over carefully and 
find a means to eradicate any such blemishes. Haste and 
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Some of the Members of the Committee of Authors and Song Writers Who Went to Washington in 1924 to Protect 


Their Rights in the Copyright Bill of 1909 


impatience should never be allowed to influence the mind 
of the song writer who seeks success. 

If possible, have your song tried out, or sung at some 
public entertainment or concert. Here you can hear it 
sung by others than yourself. You will then see how the 
song goes on its own merits. Some hitherto unseen or 
unsuspected defect may in this way possibly be discovered, 
and,you are consequently able to correct it before the song 
goes to the printer or publisher. Remember that when 
your song is published and placed on sale it is too late to 
change it, unless you do it very quickly and are willing to 
go to much extra expense. Be sure it is as good as you can 
possibly make it in all points before it leaves your hand. 

Never let your song be printed or presented to an artist 
or a responsible publishing house unless the manuscript 
copy of the music be written in ink, in a good legible hand, 
and arranged by a first-class arranger, as a poorly written 
manuscript is always greatly handicapped. An extra 
typewritten set of the words should always accompany 
your complete manuscript when sent to artist, publisher or 
manager. Never send your original copy to anyone. Have 
several copies made, so that if for any reason a manuscript 
is lost or not returned promptly, you are able to continue 
your promotion of the song by the use of your other copies. 

If the author and the composer feel that they are not pre- 
pared to publish and handle their composition personally, 
there is always the other medium—the regular publisher of 
music. 

The usual course to pursue in the case of an unpublished 
manuscript is to place it with a publisher on a royalty basis. 
If the song is successful this arrangement always results 
much more satisfactorily to the author from a financial 
standpoint. 

Royalty, it should be explained, is a certain stipulated 
percentage given the owner or owners of a manuscript on 
all sales of the composition during the life of the copyright, 
which is twenty-eight years from the date of copyright, 
and which can be renewed for twenty-eight years more. 
Copies issued by the publisher as new issues—that is to say, 
copies sent to the trade—at a very low price as a means of 
introducing the song, enabling the music dealer, should he 
have a call for the piece, to have one or more copies on 
hand so that he may know that the piece is published and 
by whom; also the copies that are given away to professional 
singers, soiled copies, and so on—are not, of course, included 
among those on which royalty is paid. It is needless to say 


Royalty contracts offered by the represen 
ers differ in many of their minor points, bu 
and main features are nearly all the same. 
points to be looked into when a contract is 
ceived for your signature are: 

The amount of royalty offered. 

A time limit for the publication of regul 
is, the copies offered for sale—to be set, sot 
position is not published within the perio 
usually six months—the owner of the m: 
liberty to dispose of it elsewhere and thi 
returned to him on demand. 


The Royal Road to Tin Pan. 


WO cents is the usual amount of royalty: 

tions on each copy of popular songs s 
ular rates, to be equally divided between 1 
the composer. 

An interpolated number in a musical 
though it be a popular song, is three cent 
regular musical-comedy numbers, written | 
that musical show, range from three to six ¢ 
be equally divided between author and cor 
ments of royalties are usually rendered ev 
and are computed from January first and « 

In placing compositions on royalty wit 
transfer of or sole right to the copyright of t 
is invariably demanded by the publisher. © 
composition is bought outright by the pul 
this arrangement obtains, the author and th 
required to sign a bill of sale or an assignn 
this they release all their right, title and 
composition to the publisher or purchaser. 

A reliable publisher will not accept your? 
does not think there is a reasonable chance ¢ 
Success for the publisher means success fina 
Incidentally, however, your reputation Wl 
if the quality of your work does not at all t 
It is far better to write two or three songs 
good and novel in all points than to manufa' 
stream of songs of merely mediocre quality 

To those who would become song writ 
following advice: Watch your competito 
success or failure; analyze the cause and 

(Continued on Page 44) : 
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There is this about Paige that sets it apart and alone in 
automotive history: The same group of able and consci- 
entious men who built the first Paige are building the New 
PAIGE. 7 And because through all these 17 years, these 
men have realized that they were building reputations 
48 well as motor cars—they have always built exceedingly 
well. Reputations that are 17 years in the making are 
fot lightly held. » » Men who adhere to an ideal with 
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religious fidelity for 17 years, are not easily swayed from 
their high purpose.  » Unless the newest Paige was in 
truth a finer Paige—unless it would add in splendid meas- 
ure to the splendid prestige of Paige—it could never go 
forth to market. * » But it is going forth. And very soon, 
now, you shall see it. A finer, smarter, more enduring car. 
A car that not only in appearance—but in things me- 
chanical, too—is “The Most Beautiful Car in America.” 
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Shows—and learn its new low price 
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(Continued from Page 42) 
Note public demand. If you do not feel competent to 
write or compose a certain style of song, stick to the kind 
you are sure of, and gradually adapt yourself to the others, 
if possible, before publicly presenting your work. 

Avoid slang. and vulgarism. 

Wherever possible avoid many-syllabled words and 
those containing hard consonants. 

In writing lyrics be coneise; get to your point quickly 
and when you arrive there make the point as strong as 
possible. 

Simplicity in melody is one of the great secrets of success. 

Let your melody musically convey the character and 
sentiment of the lyrics. 

When writing popular songs, always remember that it is 
the masses, the untrained musical public, to whom you 
must largely look for support and popularity. Don’t, there- 
fore, offer them anything which in subject or melody does 
not appeal to their ear. It is so much time thrown away if 
you do. 

When you write to or visit a publisher don’t worry him 
with a history of what you have written or accomplished. 
He cares nothing about it, for no matter how many suc- 
cesses you may have had or how popular your name may 
have become, if the composition which you offer does not 
possess the merits he regards as necessary, your former 
successes will not make your present offering of any greater 
value than that which would attach to the work of an 
utterly unknown writer. 

If a publisher tells you coldly that he cannot use your 
composition, do not show that you are hurt; and do not 
make the foolish mistake of telling him that he evidently 
does not know a good composition when he sees one. Even 
if he may suffer from so great a misfortune, remember that 
he is the purchaser and has to invest the money. It is 
therefore his privilege to accept or refuse, and it is his judg- 
ment that counts and nobody else’s. . Always be gracious 
and polite, for you never know how soon you may need 
his interest and good will in some other connection. 

Don’t think everything you write is a sure hit. Neither 
you nor anyone else knows the outcome until the public 
pronounces the verdict. 

Don’t let your vanity get the upper hand of you. Often 
an outside suggestion properly considered will be of ines- 
timable value. 

Don’t get too easily discouraged. If at first you don’t 
succeed, try again. 

Don’t give up pushing your song until it has had every 
chance. Remember that though you or your immediate 
friends have grown tired of it through familiarity, there are 
thousands and thousands to whom it still is a novelty. 

Don’t, when your name at last appears on the title page 
of a piece of music, sit all day admiring it. Get out and 
hustle, Let others do the admiring. It is much more 
effective. 


Capyrighting Your Brain Child 


F YOU desire to copyright your own composition or any 

other piece of music, address a letter to the Librarian 
of Congress, Copyright Office, Washington, D. C., and re- 
quest him to mail you one or more application copyright 
registration blanks, which he will send you free of charge. 
Directions for filling out application blanks and fullest in- 
formation on how to proceed to obtain correct copyrights 
for your compositions will be found upon the back of the 
blank. The entry fee for a composition is fifty cents; cer- 
tificate fee fifty cents extra. 

The law explicitly requires in addition the transmission 
of two printed copies of the title, which must be sent with 
the application in order to insure entry of copyright. If 
typewritten title is sent it will be used, but at the risk of 
the applicant. No entry can be made upon a written title. 
Preferably the printed title cover of music should be sent 
when this contains complete title with names of author of 
the words and composer or arranger of the music and in- 
strumentation. Typewritten titles are accepted upon the 
sole responsibility of the sender. 

In addition to the entry of title, the law requires the de- 
posit of two complete copies of the best edition of the work 
itself, not later than the day of publication in this or any 
foreign country. 

Copies of the blank application forms can be obtained as 
stated above. Make requests for blank forms in separate 
communications, not as part of a letter relating to other 
copyright business. 

Remittances should always be made preferably by 
money order or by express order or bank draft. Currency 
or coin should not be sent, and checks only upon special 
arrangement with the register of copyrights. Postage 
stamps should under no circumstances be sent for copy- 
right fees. 

The fee for registration of the copyright in Canada is two 
dollars, and there is a further fee of one dollar for a certifi- 
cate of registration. 

The new copyright law passed in 1909 allows the owner 
of the copyright a royalty of two cents upon each record 
sold, For a music roll containing both words and music 
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four cents royalty a roll is paid. For an interpolated num- 
ber in a musical comedy six cents royalty for each roll is 
paid. 

Special arrangements are usually made with the pub- 
lisher and writers for mechanical royalties; often 50 per 
cent is paid, while others receive 25 per cent. It is up to the 
writers to ask what they think they should receive. 

The burning question of today is how the radio will 
affect composers in the future. Will it help to popularize 
or will it destroy a song? Time alone can tell. 

One morning, rather early, two girls about seventeen or 
eighteen years old came into my office with several manu- 
scripts. I knew immediately what I was in for—that I 
would be compelled to listen to their amateur efforts. 
They came from a small town and had gone the round of 
the publishers, but none of their songs had been accepted. 
I told them to play them. One played and the other sang. 
Four of the numbers were of no use whatsoever, and I was 
just about to leave, when the singer said they had one more 
they would like to have me hear. I sat down with a sigh 
and listened. 

She had no sooner struck the first line of the chorus than 
I knew the song was a winner. It was entitled It’s a Long, 
Long Time Since I’ve Been Home. It was a real novelty 
song, written in syncopated time. It was about the 
country, the farmer, his cows and his chickens. 


One-Song Musical Successes 


] IMMEDIATELY drew up a contract and made ar- 
rangements for its publication, and the girls left my office 
very happy. A few hours later two of my vaudeville friends 
came in looking for new songs. They were the well-known 
team of Gus Van and Joe Schenck, who had been engaged 
to play on the Century Roof under the management of 
Ziegfeld and Dillingham. I asked them to try this song and 
see what they thought of it. They played and sang it and 
were immediately taken with it. They told me to hold it 
for them, as they would make it their main song in the new 
show. It was an instantaneous hit. 

There are many instances where the success of a show 
was due in large part to one song. The Merry Widow made 
a sensational hit partly owing to the waltz tune, The Merry 
Widow Waltz. The Winter Garden, managed by the 
Shuberts, was put on the road to fame by the music of the 
late Louis Hirsch, who wrote the celebrated Gaby Glide, 
for Gaby Deslys. Mr. Hirsch also wrote the popular song 
The Love Nest, which was sung in Mary. The Henpecks 
contained There’s a Girl in Havana. 

Florodora, which opened in New York and was panned 
unmercifully by the critics, seemed doomed for Cain’s store- 
house, when all at once the people began to hum and 
whistle Tell Me, Pretty Maiden, and the New York or- 
chestras played it nightly to great applause. It was such a 
success that people flocked to see the show, so that from a 
failure it turned into one of the biggest musical successes 
that ever played New York City. 

Another show, which opened in Chicago, called Three 
Twins, written by Charles Dickson, with music by the 
late Karl Hoschna, contained one song that upon the 
opening night created a sensation and made the show a 
success. The song was The Yama-Yama Man, sung by 
Bessie McCoy. Madame Sherry had a big hit entitled 
Every Little Movement Has a Meaning All its Own. 

The Prince of Tonight, produced by Mortimer H. Singer, 
music by Joseph E. Howard, also contained a song which 
was instrumental in making it a success~I Wonder Who’s 
Kissing Her Now; and so on down the line. 

There are many theatrical managers, as well as news- 
paper proprietors and motion-picture producers, who at 
one time or another have been under the impression that 
the music-publishing business is a cinch and that all one 
has to do is to round up a few composers, procure some 
songs and launch out in the game and the dollars will come 
rolling in. 

Among the first well-known managers who toak the 
plunge were Weber and Fields, under the name of the 
Weber & Fields Music Publishing Company. This con- 
cern lasted about six months. I asked my little friend Joe 
Weber why he discontinued the publishing business. 

He said, ‘When I walked into our office and saw my 
partner, Lew Fields, trying to teach a soubrette one of our 
compositions—and you know the kind of a voice Lew 
has—the idea struck me as being very funny; and I felt 
that Weber & Fields, with their reputation, could not 
afford to have one of the partners stand there teaching a 
soubrette, getting no more than thirty dollars a week in 
burlesque, one of their songs. That night saw the finish of 
the Weber & Fields Music Publishing Company.” 

The next to follow in their footsteps was a firm which 
took the name of the Trebuhs Music Company, which, in 
part, is Shubert spelled backward. They lasted a year and 
then I bought them out. 

Along came Cohan and Harris, who published Victor 
Herbert’s musical show Little Nemo, and several other 
musical productions. A short time afterward they sold 
their different operettas to various publishers. I was happy 
to buy Victor Herbert’s Little Nemo. 


burlesque theaters and were interested fi 
producing of several shows. They lasted only 
The list could be extended still further: ~ 
We also have a great many actors and w 
who caught the publishing fever. They | 
could get rich by publishing their own 
Among them we have Charles B. Ward, anae’ 
also song writer, who opened up under th 
Charles B. Ward Publishing Company. H 
hit, which he wrote, entitled And the E 
With the money from this song he sta 
dozen other numbers, all of which floppe 
Charles was wiped out. x 
Jack Norworth, a fine dancer, singer an 
the Norworth Publishing Company, spenc¢ 
he earned on the stage in his music bu 
not stand the strain, so he passed out of 
Then along came Bernard Granville, 
Bernard Granville Music Company with 
Bernie, as he was affectionately called 
and out of the profession, had a big foll 
introduced his songs upon the stage to ¢ 
to no avail. The company soon passed a’ 
Gus Edwards, the well-known compo 
School Days and a dozen other song hit 
He certainly was a hustler, just as he is 
noon and night he used his best efforts te 
on the map, and when it looked as 
ceeded, all at once it burst like a balloon it 
went back to producing his own shows, a! 
a success of it. f 
Now what is the reason, you ask, for 
the music-publishing business? My opi 
writers are born, not made, and it is” 
that a musician or song writer makes ap 
Few men are living today who can pi 
be willing to pay $50,000 a year salary 
would work for me and do just that one 
fire hits. But who can tell what song wil 
is no song writer who can write hits con 
song writer’s popularity lasts very long 
Publishing popular music is one of thi 
businesses today. Take any other lin 
clothing, jewelry, haberdashery or furn 
be turned over and the original investm 
once a popular song is dead, it is as dead: 
remains only a memory. Occasionally 
old song are sold; but the days of bigs 
no popular-song publisher today can liv 
his past successes alone. He must con 
numbers to his catalogue. In the pub 
start in business every three months. Itn 
ence how many hits you have published 
forgets, and if you do not publish or w i 
think you are dead. A popular song wW! 
gotten unless he has written one song tha 
never forget. There are only a few that Tea 
have written such songs—Paul Dresser, 
Edward MacDowell and Stephen Foster ! 
that will always be remembered. . 


A Million-Dollar Menai L 


ON ONE occasion when I was at Recta 
at the next table Jesse L. Lasky, A hur 
torney, Cecil de Mille and Mr. Goldfish 
to their table and in a joking way said, 
a conspiracy.” 

“Tt is,” said Mr. Lasky smilingly, “ar 


Friend did the talking and came to 
“Charlie, you know me, being from 
brother Charles was your attorney for! 
are forming a Jesse L. Lasky Feature Fi 
we want $3800 more to start. This is golt 
corporation.” 
I said, “Why not each of us take an eq 
Mr. Lasky said that the stock was 4 
and all they needed was $3800. I toldt 
it over. The matter slipped my memory 
Just imagine what that $3800 would be 
This is the kind of mistake that happens 
Jesse L. Lasky more than made good” 
and his. brother William, combining 
Adolph Zukor in the Paramount a 
Company. A year later Mr. Goldfish 
than $1,000,000 and formed the Goldy 
gentleman that I met that day at Rector s 
today. 
My first meeting with Mitchell Me 
Strand Theater, was in my home town 
with illustrated slides, to be sung in the’ 
stores in the cities he visited which had 
He received a percentage for the music § 
he showed his act. Publishers furni 
gratis and he was making a fine thing ¢ 
(Continued on Page © 
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h stand, please” —Judge Bledsoe’s 
us addressed to his client. Ralph 
0 \osing counsel, plainly showed as- 
ki a moment later he smiled; this 
ie almost too good to be true. For 
€luring the trial His Honor became inter- 
vy) removed his reading glasses. 
€rose slowly and mounted the three steps 
witness stand. He was a big man with 
The clerk of the court remarked afterward 
> »mewhat suggested a frog. However, he 
€ mited the likeness to Blocker’s face, for the 
ny and his legs were fat above the knees and 
The well-tailored clothes he wore empha- 
ial deficiencies. Indeed, it seemed rather 
Ise conservative colors instead of something 
le Stanton, the plaintiff in the case, glanced 
»k, noticed the fleshy wrinkle just above his 
. then resumed gazing at nothing at all. 
e sworn,” said the clerk. This ceremony 
{/ down again, settled himself into the chair, 
\; legs, spread his arms over the broad rail- 
“witness stand and looked at J udge Bledsoe. 
T name?” asked the lawyer. 
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)U reside?’ 


tnow exactly, eh?” 
‘defendant in this suit?” 


Voice, like his features, was heavy. Even 
: usual low tone he could be heard 
Part of the large court room. 

said Judge Bledsoe, addressing the 
ifler the defendant for cross-examination.” 


3ing counsel, he added, “You may take the 
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witness.” Ralph Knott acknowledged the courtesy with 
the customary nod and at once addressed himself to the 
man on the stand. 

“How does it happen,” he asked, “that you don’t know 
how old you are?” 

“T was a foundling. A policeman picked me up in an 
ash can and took me to an orphan asylum.” 

“Then how do you know that your name is Blocker?” 

“T don’t. I took that name in honor of the cop that 
found me.” 

“How long did you remain in the orphan asylum?” 

“Ten years.” 

“And then?” 

“T skipped out.’ 

ta Why? ” 

“T don’t know.” 

“‘What did you do then?” 

“Sold newspapers.” 

“Where did you live?” 

“At first I slept in the furnace room ina hotel. Later the 
girl at the cigar counter took me home. I’ve always been 
soft about that girl. She was mighty pretty. I’ve got her 
picture here in my i 

“Never mind her,” the lawyer interrupted. 

“T just want to show you her picture.” 

“Some other time, Jim.” 

“But it wouldn’t take you a minute to look at it.” 

“Will the court kindly direct the witness ——”’ 

While the court cleared its honorable throat Judge 
Bledsoe said sternly, “Answer the questions and never 
mind the picture.” 

“All right,” the witness replied apologetically. 

“Now then,” Mr. Knott resumed, “proceed with the 
account of your career. What else did you do?” 
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But it’s at Least a Hundred, Because I’ve Met About That Many’”’ 


“Later I was a bellhop in a hotel. Then I sold 
papers again. Then I drove a grocery wagon; 
after that I delivered ice; well, I did a lot of 
things. Want any more?” 

“You were a prize fighter, too, weren’t you?” 

“Yes, but there wasn’t much in it in those days. I 
wasn’t much good either. That didn’t last long.” 

“But you were a prize fighter?”’ 

‘Yes, sir.” 

‘iver been arrested?” 

“‘Lots of times.’’ 

“Well, how many times?” 

“‘T don’t remember.” 

“Did the juries ever find you guilty?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Do you mean to say that you have never been con- 
victed in a court of justice?’ 

“No, sir. I always pleaded guilty and paid my fine.” 

“Well, you were guilty, weren’t you?” 

“Hivery time. Yes, sir.’’ 

“What were some of the offenses?”’ 

“Shooting craps and fighting mostly. I never have paid 
more than twenty-five dollars fine.” 

“You were active in the Third Ward Democratic Club, 
weren’t you?” 

“Yes, sir.’’ 

“I believe your job was rough-house man at the polls; 
is that correct?” 

“No, sir. I was a watcher. It’s a legal job under the 
election laws and I was properly commissioned.” 

“But you had fights at the polls, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And you always won them, didn’t you?” 

“No, sir; but I split a little better than even.” 

“Then you went to the legislature, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, sir.’’ 

“Now, Jim, I want you to tell this jury if you ever, 
during your entire career as a lawmaker, cast a vote with- 
out first being advised by Bob Blunt.” 
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“No, sir. Inever did. I always went to Bob. He knew 
about those things and I didn’t.” 

“Did you ever introduce a bill or make a speech?”’ 

NO? Sit. 

“T fail to see the relevancy of this testimony,” His 
Honor remarked. ‘‘ Would counsel be so kind as to inform 
the court what bearing this man’s legislative record has 
upon a suit for damages for breach of promise?” 

“We purpose,” replied Mr. Knott, ‘‘to show the jury 
what sort of man we are dealing with.”’ 

“But why do you attempt to impeach a witness who has 
not yet given any material testimony?”’ His Honor asked. 

“We assume, Your Honor, that later he will touch more 
material matters,” said the lawyer. ‘‘He has at present, at 
least, entered a general denial of all the allegations in the 
plaintiff’s petition to this honorable court; and that 
general denial has been read to the jury. It is a sworn 
document.” 

““Does counsel for the defendant object to this line of 
inquiry?’ His Honor asked. “‘If so I shall rule. This is 
needlessly cluttering the record.” 

‘“We tendered the witness for cross- -examination,”’ Judge 
Bledsoe replied. ‘‘I have great respect for opposing counsel, 
and it may be that he intends to show later that this testi- 
mony is relevant. It seems tome that he is conducting the 
examination with entire fairness, and as long as he does that 
we have no objection.” 

“Allright. Allright. Proceed,’ said His Honor. 

““You made considerable money while you were a mem- 
ber of the state legislature, did you not?” asked Mr. Knott. 

‘sVies: “Sil. a 

‘Are you proud of your legislature record?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

ce Why? 9 

“Because none of the sweetness-and-light birds or the 
silk-stocking crowd ever approached me; they knew it 
would be a waste of time; that Jim Blocker stays with 
his own crowd, win or lose, till hell freezes over. I beg 
your pardon, judge.” 

“How much were you worth when you went to the 
legislature? ”’ 

“‘ About two hundred dollars.” 

‘And when you came out?” 

“About two hundred thousand.” 

“ Any objection to telling us how you made it, Jim?”’ 

“‘None at all, Mr. Knott. That same man you were talk- 
ing about a while ago, Bob Blunt, got to fooling around 
with oil leases and let me in on some of the deals. The land 
was in his county; he knew what he was doing; we made a 
lot of money.”’ 

‘“‘ About two hundred thousand dollars, eh, Jim?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Are you still worth that much?” 

“Tt’s about three hundred thousand now, Mr. Knott, 
and all in good, sound investments. If you win this case I 
won’t run out on you.” 

“That’s very kind of you, Jim; but what I’d like to 
know, in view of your great prosperity, is how you happened 
to borrow eight hundred and seventy-five dollars on an 
unindorsed demand note from a poor working girl. I mean 
the plaintiff in this case, Jim. You heard the testimony. 
Do you deny borrowing that money?” 

“Yes, sir, I do.” 

“Do you deny giving that note?” 

“No, sir. But it wasn’t aloan. It happened this way: 
There was a high-pressure blue-sky salesman on her trail 
and she was hot for buying, so I turned in to beat that 
fellow’s game. I sold her some stock.” 

“Some stock in one of your companies, eh, Jim?”’ 

“Yes, sir; that is to say, I’m part owner of the com- 
pany—a stockholder.” 

“Name the company, Jim.” 

“The Pennsylvania Railroad Company.” 

“You were selling Pennsylvania Railroad stock, eh?”’ 

“To her, yes.” 

“Still that doesn’t account for the loan. Why did you 
borrow eight hundred and seventy-five dollars from her?” 

“She brought me the money in cash to invest for her. It 
just occurred to me that if some bootlegger’s truck was to 
happen to run over me before I delivered the securities 
she’d be in a bad fix, so I gave her a demand note right 
then and there.”’ 

“Why didn’t you ever deliver the securities?” 

“Well, Mr. Knott, the next time I heard from her it was 
through you. She was going to sue me for breach of 
promise.”’ 

“Did that make it impossible for you to deliver the 
securities?” 

“Tt made it kind of embarrassing.” 

“Now, Jim, tell this jury whether or not you ever 
bought those securities.” 

“Yes, sir, 1 bought them. Here they are.’”’ He reached 
into his coat pocket and produced a bulky envelope. 

“‘Just a minute,” objected the lawyer. 

Judge Bledsoe rose. ‘‘We can save time,” he said, ‘‘if 
you will let my client offer you the envelope. It contains 
the securities together with a letter from his broker. The 
date of that letter is February eighteenth. The date of the 
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demand note is February seventeenth. It will show that 
he did what he promised. Why not let him go ahead, Mr. 
Knott, and save time? If you don’t I'll do it on redirect 
examination anyway.” 

Mr. Knott accepted the envelope and examined it. 

“This is from your regular brokerage firm?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir.’ 

“Are you sure, Jim, that you didn’t ask them to send 
you a back-dated letter?’’ 

“Look at the postmark date on the envelope, Mr. Knott. 
It’s the same.’ 

“You get lots of letters from that firm, don’t you?”’ 

“Yes, sir.’ 

“Well, Jim, wouldn’t it be very easy to get a back-dated 
letter from old friends like that firm and stuff it into an old 
envelope?”’ 

“JT hadn’t thought of that, Mr. Knott, but I wouldn’t be 
a bit surprised if you are right.” 

“So this is all the explanation you have for the unpaid 
demand note, igataye. 

SY es, (Sirs. 

“And you expect this jury to believe that story?” 

“They can suit themselves about that, Mr. Knott. 
That’s their job and not mine. If they don’t believe it 
I’m stuck.” 

“In other words, it’s the only story you’ve got and 
you'll stick to it, eh, Jim?” 

SOVIES seit 

“Miss Stanton was cashier for Cartwright and Stubbs 
when you first met her, wasn’t she, Jim?” 

“T think so. That’s what she said.” 

“You took up a good deal of her time for about a year, 
didn’t you, Jim?” 

“Well, Mr. Knott, I thought we were about fifty-fifty on 
that point.” 

“But while you were with her she didn’t have entire free- 
dom to be courted by other men, did she?” 

“Tt looked to me like her opportunities improved. She’s 
no shrinking wallflower.” 

“You considered her a beautiful and charming girl, eh, 
Jim?” 

SVesr sity 

“And you were in her company nearly every day?”’ 

SV esmaire: 

“You gave her a great many presents, according to the 
testimony. Do you wish to deny any of that testimony?” 

“No, sir. She forgot the dozen stockings. Altogether 
she cost me about six thousand dollars; maybe more. She 
failed to mention, also, that when we were out together I 

paid the bills.” 

“Very well, Jim. You are a man of the world; didn’t it 
occur to you that she might think your intentions were 
serious?” 

Jim laughed. ‘“‘No woman ever thought my intentions 
were serious,” he said. “I’ve been engaged twice and 
never even got the rings back.”’ 

“So you’ve been jilted, too, have you, Jim?” 


“T wasn’t even jilted, Mr. Knott. They just simply - 


forgot I was alive.” 

“T judge then that you have never been married.” 

“No, sir. They never had to go to all that trouble to 
trim me.’ 

‘Not lucky with wonicy eh, Jim?” 

SSINIOMSlltee 

“You have found, then, from experience, that most 
women are out to trim men, as you call it. Is that true, 
Jim?” 

“T don’t know how many gold diggers there are, Mr. 
Knott, but it’s at least a hundred, because I’ve met about 
that many. Don’t get me wrong, though; it’s just as much 
my fault as theirs.” 

“‘Ah, you recognize that fact, do you, Jim?” 

“Yes, sir. Me and the daughters of the Mayflower are 
not intimate; I came over in an ash can. Socially my mug 
is no recommendation. If I want to play around with 
women I have to hitch on wherever I can and take my 
chances.” 

“Well, Jim, let’s get back to the point. You heard me 
read a lot of letters to this jury yesterday; about twelve of 
them, I believe. In them you asked the plaintiff in this 
case, Miss Mae Belle Stanton, to be your wife. You ad- 
dressed her in endearing terms. Do you deny writing those 
letters?” 

“No, sir. I wrote them.” 

““Then when you entered a general denial to all of the 
allegations of Miss Stanton in this case you didn’t quite 
mean it, did you?” 

“‘Yes, sir, I meant it. She didn’t want to marry me, and 
she doesn’t want to marry me now.” 

“Do you deny her testimony that she offered to marry 
you and that you refused?” 

“Well, Mr. Knott, I didn’t know she was laying the 
groundwork for a breach-of-promise suit, so I talked to her 
like a Dutch uncle.” 

“You didn’t laugh at her, then, as she testified?” 

“Oh, yes, I laughed at her. I thought it was a good joke, 
the idea of a hard-boiled old roughneck like me marrying 
a twenty-year-old angel face.” 
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“You want this jury to understand, the 
fused her because you felt that you were . | 
for her?” 

“Not exactly that; no, sir. I’m no goalies : 
business now, Mr. Knott. They wouldn’t ha 
I was a kid and now I wouldn’t care for it. It) 
fair to the sort of a girl a man would want for 
even at that I’m too good for a gold digger,” | 

“That is your estimate of Miss Stanton, i is 

“Yes, sir.’ § 

“Was it your estimate of her when you wn: 
love letters asking her to be your wife?” — 

“Yes. I was fairly well on to her game 

“And yet you wrote her those letters?” 

“She said she’d never had an ardent ] 
believed her. I still do. I’d never written alo 
I wanted to try my hand at it.” | 

“All right, Jim; you tried your hand 
later you advised her to give up her poe 
were going to take care of her. Just w 
your hand at then? You heard this 
deny it?” ; 

“No, sir. I don’t deny it. She said she didr 
for the cashier job and one evening she told m 
she was going to get the can. I said, ‘Wel 
them to it and quit. I’ll see you throug 

“Tt didn’t occur to you even then tha 
you intended to marry her?”’ 

“Tt didn’t occur to her either, Mr. 

“Until what?” 

“T was going to say until she met you, 
rough and I apologize.” 

“That’s very kind of you, Jim. Now let me: 
stand your testimony clearly. I’m going t 

it, and when I get through you'll correct 
points that I may have misstated. Listen ¢ 
Jim. You met Miss Mae Belle Stanton and 
formed an estimate that she was a gold dig 
less, for nearly a yéar you spent a part 0 
in her company. You gave her lavish gif 
her royally. You advised her to quit 
herself under your protection. You wrote he 
letters asking her to be your wife. Whe 
sented you refused the offer and laughec 
believe, is your testimony. The end 
what effect all this had upon her nerve: 
course, not part of your testimony, but1 
whether my summary is substantially ec 

“That’s about right.” 

“‘On that showing, Jim, do you expec 
turn a verdict in your favor?”’ 

“‘No, sir. I never did expect that. 
slip the kid something to pay her lawyet 
nuts with until she gets back to work.” 

“Tn effect, then, Jim, you didn’t really 
said in that general denial. Is that right 

“Partly so. The only reason I fought 
cause I thought one hundred thousand 

“The suit is for two hundred and fif 

“Well, it’s gone up since the first 
talked. My idea was to leave it to the ju 
got a square deal in the courthouse.” 

“That’s all, Jim.” 2 f 

“Thank you, sir.’ 

“Just a minute,” he Judge Bledsoe a 
started to rise. “‘Let’s get back to that pic 
Knott turned belligerently. 

“But first we will take up noe 
Bledsoe continued. | 

“Where did you first meet Miss Stanton! 

“At dinner with a group of friends ; 


cy nott, 


“Who introduced her?”’ ; 

“‘T don’t remember the man’ s name. I hac 
and he had just met her.” 

““Was he her escort?” 

“Yes, sir. But he got her name wrong. 

‘From that evening on, you were with 
quently, were you not?”’ 

“Yes, sir.’ ; 

“Was it a case of love at first sight?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Well, why did you pick that girl out 0 
your attentions?’”’ 

“She’s the double of Annie, the cigal 
Here’s the picture i! 7 

“Never mind the picture. Just wha 
in showering all this attention upon M 
ton and writing her those love letters? 

“T told you I was soft about Annie. Sh i, 
though I was a pup picked up in the 
love with her. I never thought of 
wanted to get rich and marry her. I 
the moon.” 

“Well, then,” Mr. Knott interrup 
go find your Annie? You got rich. 
find her?” 

“Yes, sir, I found her.” 

(Continued on Page 6 
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to distribute commercial intelligence so as 
to make it most effective in promoting our 
foreign-trade interests. Congress appar- 
ently anticipated this by stipulating that 
economic and commercial reports collected 
by consular officers should be disseminated 
through the commerce end of the Govern- 
ment. 

The Department of Commerce is a com- 
paratively young organization. It is meas- 
urably free from the conservative practices 
in the treatment of foreign information 
which are necessarily imposed upon a de- 
partment charged with the diplomatic in- 
terests of the country. 

Moreover, it is a mobile organization. 
When a great fiscal crisis impends in Ger- 
many it can at once focus its best talent 
in that area. When an earthquake with 
tremendous economic significance takes 
place in Japan, similar emergency concen- 
tration of men qualified to gather accurate 
information is possible. 

The State Department, let me add, has a 
definite business function. Modern diplo- 
macy is now so interwoven with economic 
interests that the Secretary of State is 
obliged to place greater dependence upon 
commercial reporting than ever before. He 
must have adequate information upon 
which to base his attitude or action in in- 
ternational questions. Petroleum provides 
one of many instances. Our oil companies 
are searching the universe for new sources 
of crude. Their concessions must be safe- 
guarded and their interests protected from 
intrusion or infringement. Among other 
things, an American group has a fourth 
share in the Turkish Petroleum Company, 
which in turn is bound up in the Mosul 
tangle. Because of his action in behalf of 
petroleum the British dubbed Mr. Hughes 
“the Secretary of Oil.” 

Hence there is a certain amount of 
justifiable duplication in the work of con- 
sular officers and the foreign representatives 
of the Department of Commerce. This has 
been minimized through an executive order 
issued by President Coolidge on April 4, 
1924, which instructs all representatives of 
the Government abroad to exchange in- 
formation freely, and, when stationed in 
the same city in a foreign country, to meet 
in conference at least once every two weeks. 
Summed up, both the consular and the 
Department of Commerce services are in- 
dispensable adjuncts to American trade 
overseas. Their codperation is becoming 
more and more effective all the time. 

So much by way of setting. The imme- 
diate task is to get the Hoover formula, 
which is the key to our whole foreign-trade 
operation. It is no disparagement of his 
predecessors to say that the real era of our 
organized commercial expansion overseas 
came when Hoover became Secretary of 
Commerce in 1921. He humanized and 
galvanized the service. 


The Hoover Formula 


Up to the outbreak of the Great War 
various great American concerns like the 
Standard Oil companies, the International 
Harvester Company and the Singer Sewing 
Machine Company—I merely indicate 
some types—had intrenched themselves in 
various parts of the world through corpora- 
tions organized under the laws of the dif- 
ferent countries in which they operated, and 
also with branch houses. Then, as now, we 
lacked those resident merchants in alien 
lands who have been the backbone of 
British and German, and to a lesser extent 
of French and Italian trade everywhere. 
Prior to 1914 our exports were sporadic 
and, in the main, regarded as an occasional 
outlet for surplus stocks. 

The war business was self-selling. Urgent 
need could not dictate as to quality or 
shipment. Its momentum was so great that 
there was a considerable hang-over after the 
Armistice, due to European dislocation. It 
lasted until those perilous early 1920’s, 
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when the boom burst and economic disas- 
ter stalked about. 

At this critical time Herbert Hoover was 
made head of the Department of Com- 
merce. It was recognized that we must 
not only adopt every means of maintaining 
our agricultural exports against the in- 
evitable comeback of European land pro- 
duction but also seek markets elsewhere to 
replace those that would be lost, once our 
old competitors got back on the job. There 
was another reason. Nearly 5,000,000 men 
were out of work throughout the United 
States. That not only reduced the con- 
sumption of farm produce but made it im- 
perative that industry start up again so that 
they could find employment. We had to 
find new world markets for our manufac- 
tures, and it meant a huge program of 
trade promotion. 

This is precisely what Hoover brought 
about. He was able to do it because, first 
of all, he is a practical business man with 
a large international experience. In the 
second place, he is anengineer. During the 
war he attacked the various aspects of food 
relief from the standpoint of engineering 
practice. When he took hold of his port- 
folio as Secretary of Commerce he intro- 
duced the same engineering methods into 
foreign-trade acceleration. 


Specialists for Special Work 


Under preceding administrations there 
had been a great deal of diffuse fact finding 
about foreign business. There was much 
hot air and not a great deal of action. 
Agreeable generalities about undefined op- 
portunities characterized most of this dis- 
cussion, which was principally indulged in 
by after-dinner speakers. When a hard- 
boiled individual from Youngstown, De- 
troit or Chicago showed up to ask where 
and how he could sell screw drivers, lathes, 
motor cars or hairpins in China, Brazil 
or Peru, he created some consternation 
among the professional trade agitators. It 
was the trombone age in promotion. 

Mr. Hoover fully appreciated the flag- 
waving and megaphone methods and he 
did not attempt to suppress them. He en- 
couraged the soloists to keep on blowing 
the trumpets to draw the attention of the 
business world to foreign possibilities and 
the eventual need of selling our surpluses 
abroad. 

At the same time he recognized the equal 
importance of the less colorful where, what 
and how-to-sell scheme, and the necessity 
for a highly codrdinated and specialized 
service to boost it. 

His first step was to reconstruct the en- 
tire department. Until his advent it was 
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organized somewhat like the State Depart- 
ment, in that it was regional in scope instead 
of being built up on the basis of com- 
modities. There was an Eastern European 
division, a Western European division and 
a South American division. The Hoover 
idea was to convert his department into 
terms of a great corporation which special- 
ized in everything except actual sales. 

In consequence he launched .the idea 
which has marked a real epoch in our 
foreign-trade relations. At his instigation, 
and under authority from Congress, the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce was enlarged by the’ addition of 
what are called the commodity divisions. 
Seventeen were created. They run the 
whole range of production, from coal, food- 
stuffs and agricultural implements to shoes, 
hardware, textiles, lumber and specialties. 
These divisions express to the fullest extent 
the Hoover genius for big organization. 
Though an entire article will be devoted to 
their operation and results, there must be 
abridged reference to them here, because 
they fit into the opening picture and also 
form part of the approach to the Hoover 
point of view. 

Mr. Hoover knew that if his commodity 
divisions were to get their message, and 
what was more important, get their goods 
over, they must be recruited from the in- 
dustries themselves. So he said to them in 
substance: ‘‘Regard us as an organ upon 
which you ean play for the whole trade. 
You know your business better than we do. 
You select the man whom you consider 
best in your own line to head that particu- 
lar branch of the commodity divisions.” 

The result was that whether it is textiles, 
agricultural implements, iron or steel, the 
division has had a trained man with factory 
and gales experience at the head of it from 
the start. Mr. Hoover backed this up by 
asking the industry to name a committee 
from its ranks to codperate with the divi- 
sion handling its product. Thus each divi- 
sion has not only a seasoned chief but a 
trained advisory cabinet as well. 


Intelligence Officers of Commerce 


The commodity organization of the De- 
partment of Commerce maintains intimate 
contact with home industry. It must 
know conditions in America in order to 
give direction to trade promotion abroad. 
When production cannot keep pace with 
home consumption, it is obviously useless 
to encourage additional foreign demand. 
On the other hand, when industrial sur- 
pluses develop, then it is the job of the de- 
partment to find foreign outlets and advise 
how they can best be employed. Thus two 
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attaché at Tokio is doing as with the mail 
he has just read. I asked him to outline the 
reason and the formula for our foreign 
trade. This is what he said: 

“Aside from the incalculable social 
values of an enlarged national mind, op- 
portunity and development of world unity 
and mutual interest, and thus peace, there 
are several highly important reasons why a 
big international trade is fundamentally 
essential to our modern economic system. 
The first of these is the necessity for a large 
volume of imports of those materials which 
we do not and cannot produce ourselves. 

“The whole fabric of our life and com- 
fort depends upon such articles as rubber, 
coffee, tin and other products which enter 
into every phase of living. The standard of 
living depends upon how much of these 
commodities we can obtain and employ. 
But the quantity of such products that we 
can import depends in turn upon the vol- 
ume of goods we can export and exchange. 
In this sense, therefore, our export trade 
may be regarded as a method of securing 
vital imports. 

“Another primary reason for maintain- 
ing a large volume of exports is to give 
stability to our whole economic scheme by 
a wider spread of customers. The man who 
runs a business solely for one customer is 
always in a precarious position. If he has 
1000 customers he is assured of a degree of 
permanency in his affairs, and his labor can 
count on continuity of employment. The 
same is true of a nation which distributes 
its product throughout the world.” 


Economy Through Standardization 


“Furthermore, our domestic consump- 
tion of commodities ebbs and flows with 
various internal economic currents. Hence 
an export trade, by which we can market 
the surplus productivity of our labor and 
machinery abroad, tends to counteract the 
fluctuations in the home demand. We have, 
therefore, to consider in what direction we 
can expand our exports and consequently 
our imports. 

“The world has worried too much about 
competition in international trade. A much 
less proportion of this trade is competitive 
than is generally believed. The movement 
of raw materials, and even of manufactured 
goods, has become more and more noncom- 
petitive, yet the instinct of nations has been 
to expand their trade where there is the 
least competitive action. 

“A few years ago the Department of 
Commerce enunciated a new doctrine with 
regard to the manufacture and export of 
goods. Up to that time it was an oratorical 
reproach of our foreign trade that our 
manufacturers did not adapt themselves to 
the peculiarities of peoples abroad. We were 
told that we should pack goods in round 
boxes for Nation A, in square boxes for Na- 
tion B, that we should color our products 
pink for Nation C and blue for Nation D. 
All this required a large amount of special- 
ized manufacturing, demanded a propor- 
tionate share of labor, and a less productive 
use of both machinery and capital. 

“The department, therefore, at that time 
announced that it conceived our future in 
foreign trade of manufactured products to 
be in goods of standard quality and stand- 
ard make in which we could employ the 
great forces of mass production and, there- 
fore, lower production costs. This means 
that we could reduce the volume of labor 
employed by bringing to bear all of our high 
achievement in labor-saving devices. By 
becoming good selling agents, we could bring 
foreign peoples to the realization that they 
could get more for their money in goods of 
this character than through any specialized 
manufacture. 

“Obviously, with our high standards of 
living, we cannot compete with European 
countries in adaptational specialties re- 
stricted to a small output. 

“The progress that we have made dur- 
ing the past four years along the line pro- 
mulgated by the department is proof of the 
success of these policies. I can best illus- 
trate with motor cars. We now market 90 
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per cent of all the automobiles sold in for- 
eign commerce and we sell a large propor- 
tion of the tires that go with them. We also 
export vast quantities of other goods be- 
cause of these mass-production methods. 
They are peculiarly our prerogative be- 
cause the large domestic consumption in 
them provides the background for manufac- 
ture on a large scale. 

“Closely allied with the capitalization of 
our mass production overseas is an impor- 
tant reform which the department insti- 
gated. For years the multiplicity of types 
and grades of those commodities which we 
export in large volume was not only a seri- 
ous obstacle to mass output but was also a 
handicap to the foreign trade in them. 

“The department set up a strong organ- 
ization for simplification and standardiza- 
tion. As a result, the number of sizes or | 
varieties in cotton duck have been reduced | 
from 460 to 94; with files and rasps from | 
1351 to 498; woven-wire fencing from 552 
to 69; fencing-package sizes from 2072 to. 
138; sizes of bed blankets from 78 to 12's 
hollow building tile from 36 to 19; roofing- 
slate sizes from '60 to 30; forge tools from 
665 to 351, and so on. This simplification 
process not only compensates for our high 
price of labor and standard of living but has 
the further great value of enabling the 
small manufacturer to get into the export 
field. 

“One of our major problems has been to 
expand the consuming power of the rest of | 
the world. Fluctuating currencies, un- 
stable fiscal systems, unemployment, poy- | 
erty and a low standard of living naturally 
do not contribute to a large foreign market 
for American products. We, therefore, 
early declared a policy of interesting our- 
selves as far as it was possible in the eco- 
nomic rehabilitation of the world. We have 
followed this up with contributions to eco- 
nomic agreements, and’ with enormous 
amounts of capital with which to assist in 
stabilization and readjustment. This policy 
has been of peculiar value to our farmers 
because of the large volumes of surplus 
agricultural commodities for which we must 

-now find markets. The consumptive power 
for soil products is a vital factor in the | 
standard of living of the foreign consumer.” | 


Educating the Customer 


“Another direction of expanding the ca- 
pacity of the consumer has been by way of 
interesting ourselves in the introduction of 
scientific knowledge and appliances in alien 
lands. Whenever we lend money or erect 
a power plant in a foreign country we in- 
crease the consuming power of its people 
not only for electrical goods but for all 
other products, because we have increased | ° 
their consumption by giving them that 
great instrument of production, which is 
power. Thus we have sought to employ our 
surplus capital in improving transporta- 
tion, roads and power and harbor facilities. 
This is no narrow policy, because we can 
trust to the energies of our people to get 
their share of what has become an increas- 
ing demand for these opportunities. 

“To promote the growth and strategy of 
our foreign trade we reorganized the de- 
partment’s foreign bureau. The big idea | 
behind this reconstruction was that foreign | 
trade was composed of the specialized work | 
of different industries, and that it was more 
of a commodity job than a regional job. 
We therefore created what were known as 
commodity divisions in all industrial and 
productive lines. 

“Congress made the necessary appropria- 
tion for the conduct of these divisions, and | 
I requested each of the different industries 
to create a committee to codperate with the 
department in working out the strategy of 
each particular commodity. The first duty 
imposed upon these committees was the 
selection of a man from their own ranks 
who would head the division. Thus the 
department became possessed of a fine 
group of young men already acquainted 
with the commodity, and with some ex- 
perience in promotion of foreign trade. We 
then sat down with these committees to 
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“‘There is 
only one 
mixture in 
London 
deserving 


‘superb’... 


From 
““My Lady 
Nicotine.”’ 


(The tobacco 
that inspired 


The famous author of “Peter 
Pan” has confessed that it was 
CRAVEN MIXTURE that in- 
spired him in the writing of ‘‘My 
Lady Nicotine’”’. 

In that delightful volume, Barrie 
returns again and again to describe 
the pleasure, the sheer masculine 
joy of smoking CRAVEN MIX- 
TURE. 


On page 17, for instance, he says: 
“T never knew anything to compare 
to it. .... Try it once and you 
smoke it ever afterwards... . 
When I went away anywhere for 
a holiday I took as much as I 
thought would last me, but I 
always ran out of it. Then I tele- 
graphed to London for more, and 
was miserable until it arrived.” 

CRAVEN MIXTURE was orig- 
inally blended in 1867 at the ex- 
press command of the Third Earl 
of Craven—pure, unadulterated, 
unflavored tobacco of the finest 
quality—deliciously mild, yet full 
of fragrance—a tobacco for con- 
noisseurs—for men of careful and 
exacting taste. 

Packed in air-tight tins—now on 
sale at your own tobacconist’s, 
anywhere in the United States or 


, Canada. 


Get atin! Fill your pipe! As the 
smoke rises from the bowl, you’ll 
swear that never again will you go 
back to ordinary tobaccos. 


New York City. 
Please send a sample tin of 
CRAVEN MIXTURE, without cost. 


MIXTURE 
Imported from London 
Made by Carreras, Lid., London, England Established 1788 


the adjective 
, 
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Sir James Barrie's 
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Watch This 


Column 


If you want to be on our mailing list 
send in your name and address 


One of the Gorgeous Scenes from 


“THE MIDNIGHT SUN” 


One of the many excit- 
ing incidents in “The Mid- 
night Sun,” Universal’s gorgeous 
picture of the former Imperial Rus- 
sian Court, is the chase of a private 
yacht by one of the swiftest de- 
stroyers in the Czar’s navy. Onthe 
private yacht is a beautiful danc- 
ing girl who has been kidnapped 
by Russia’s foremost financier. On 
the destroyer is the Grand Duke. 
Both men are in love with the girl. 


LAURA LA PLANTE is the 


dancing girl. PAT O’MALLEY is 
the Grand Duke. GEORGE SEIGMAN 
is the financier. There are some intensely 
dramatic scenes when the destroyer fires 
on the yacht, eventually overhauls it and 
these three people meet on deck. Back 
in the Duke’s castle, chained to the wall 
of a dungeon, is the young lieutenant 
(RAYMOND KEANE), who is the real 


lover of the girl. 


This picture is wrapped in 


a cloak of splendor and presents 
the beautiful scenes’ incident to the life 
of the Court. It glitters with uniforms and 
magnificent court costumes. In all details 
it is faithful, because the director, Dimitri 
Buchowetzki, is a Russian who is familiar 
with every detail of the former Court. | 
advise you to watch for it and ask your 
favorite theatre for it. 


Coming soon: REGINALD 
DENNY in those swift-moving 
comedies, ‘‘ What Happened to Jones,”’ 
and ‘‘ Skinners Dress Suit.’’ Also look 
out for ‘‘The Still Alarm,’’ with WILLIAM 
RUSSELL and HELENE CHADWICK; 
‘‘His People;’’ ‘The Cohens and Kellys” 
and that great mystery masterpiece, ‘‘ The 
Phantom of the Opera,’’ with LON 
CHANEY, MARY PHILBIN and NOR- 
MAN KERRY. 


Don’t forget to write your 


comments onall these fine pictures 
and let me know how they could have 
been improved. I enjoy your letters, my 
friends, as well as your suggestions. 


Carl Laemmle 


President 


(To be continued next week) 


We will be pleased to send you an autographed 
photo of Laura La Plante on receipt 
of 10c in stamps. 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


730 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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develop the campaign for their particular 
industries. 
“At the same time we reorganized and 


| expanded our offices in foreign countries. 
| Wherever possible we have placed com- 


mercial attachés in our embassies or lega- 
tions. Into these positions we have fitted 
men possessed not only of business experi- 
ence but of broad economic outlook, because 
if we are to participate in the stabilization 
and improvement of conditions in foreign 
countries we must know accurately what 
their situations are and what can be done 
for their improvement. Attached to the 
foreign offices has been a series of itinerant 
specialists in the different commodities. 

“The problems of the commodity organ- 
ization became automatically: First, to ex- 
plore every part of the world for the possible 
expansion of the American market and to 
determine what goods could be advanta- 
geously sold there; second, to build up 
connections for American merchants in 
those localities; third, to set in motion a 
continuous stream of trade information for 
the various specialized industries from all 
sections of the globe. A fourth function has 
been of a service character through the 
erection of transportation, foreign laws and 
foreign tariffs divisions. Overriding all 
has been the essential quality of codpera- 
tion with the American manufacturer and 
exporter. 

“Then, of course, came the task of distrib- 
uting data and opportunity. As part of a 


| bigger decentralization plan we established 


district offices in big centers like New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Seattle, Atlanta, 
Detroit, New Orleans and Boston. This 
brought service to the very door of the 
manufacturer. 

“Tt is hardly necessary to demonstrate 
that this system has proved its value many 
hundred times over. One indication of its 
usefulness lies in the fact that, whereas the 
number of applications for information and 
assistance in foreign trade averaged only 
700 a day in 1921, there are now 7000. 
Nearly 50 per cent of these inquiries are 
answered within twenty-four hours. In- 
cidentally, the number of confidential trade 
circulars sent out last year was considerably 
over 3,000,000 as compared with 250,000 in; 
1922. 

“Any appraisal of our oversea com- 
mercial activities must include the farmer’s 
stake in them. Another of our major prob- 
lems is to sustain our agricultural exports 
during the period of readjustment at home 
and abroad.” 


Balancing Farm and Factory 


“The great increase in American agricul- 
tural production as the result of war stimu- 
lation has resulted in new problems. The 
only way out was to loan money to Europe 
with which to buy and thus to keep the 
stream of farm products moving as strongly 
as possible, to build up home consumption 
by maintaining high stability in employ- 
ment, and to find new markets in South 
America and the Orient to take up the 
margin of slack created by these forces. 
We have had considerable success in all 
these directions. By and by our own in- 
crease in population will absorb our export 
surplus of food, but that will take time. 

“We want to build up in the United 
States a proper balance between industry 
and agriculture. We must not develop our 
industries beyond our food supplies, but we 
should expand them so as to give our farm- 
ers the more advantageous home market. 
If there is any lesson that came out of the 
war it was the complete racial and national 
danger that arose from a dependence of 
great populations on oversea food sup- 
plies. If we allow our national economy to 
drive so that we shall have this dependence 
upon imports for certain essential food 
products, we shall be involved in a constant 
drain for enormous military expenditures 
to protect our necessary imports of food 
stuffs. 

“One important but little-appreciated 
factor enters into the permanency of our 
foreign trade. It is elimination of waste in 
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our industrial processes; not in the indi- 
vidual sense but collectively. Here is a 
further problem that the department has 
attacked. 

“The whole program of waste elimina- 
tion in industry—it is estimated that we 
are conserving $500,000,000 a year through 
improved business methods—has a thou- 
sand ramifications. It has involved vast 
improvements in our transportation, in- 
creased electrification, reduced periodic 
waves of unemployment due to booms and 
slumps, improved statistical services as to 
production and distribution, thereby mini- 
mizing hazard and speculation, encouraged 
economic research and generally simplified 
industrial procedure. All of it has tended 
to reduce the cost of production, make it 
possible for our manufacturers to pay high 
wages and at the same time lower prices.” 


! 
Happiness in Prosperity 


“This elimination of waste, with all its 
by-products of economy and efficiency, pro- 
vides a sort of paradox which many would 
have denied as being within the realm ‘of 
possibility. No man can inspect the aver- 
age wage and average price of commodities 
in the United States today without admit- 
ting that it has been accomplished by a 
steady drive throughout American indus- 
try. It has a most profound bearing on our 


ability to meet foreign competition:in the. 


export trade, and on our capacity to main- 
tain our domestic market against imports. 

“We are not a nation of factories, rail- 
roads, locomotives or dynamos. We are a 
nation of human beings. The sole purpose 
of our efforts is to improve the happiness 
and comfort of every home in the United 
States, and thereby make that fundamen- 
tal contribution from which must spring 
the finer flowers of life. The man who said 
that the higher development of civilization 
springs from poverty was untruthful. I 
have seen too many hungry people to be- 
lieve that they improved morally or spiritu. 
ally under poverty. 

“Out of all that I have described I am 
convinced that we will: hold our own‘in 
competition in manufactured goods every- 


where. We can expand our export trade over’ 


long periods and thereby take in more im- 
ports. By doing this we will stabilize both 
agriculture and industry. In the perma- 
nency of our foreign trade lies the one great 
element for the perpetuity of our pros- 
perity.”’ 

To round out this approach to the con- 
crete activities and results of the foreign- 
trade-promotion service, it is necessary to 
visualize briefly a departmental organiza- 
tion which for practical purposes is the 
exact opposite of a bureaucratic structure. 
Though centralization must and does exist, 
there is also a highly fluid decentralization. 

As Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Hoover 
is the apex of a pyramid whose base, figura- 
tively, extends around the world. Putting 
it in another way, he is commanding gen- 
eral of an army of penetration with units 
everywhere. His chief of staff is Doctor 
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‘//YOU DO NEED THESE CAPS 
On every tire valve 


| 
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‘e little Schrader Valve Cap is one of the 
tts essential to car operation. It keeps dust 
id dirt from damaging the valve inside and 
“ms an absolutely airtight secondary seal. 
Air cannot leak through the tire valve if a 
arader Valve Cap is screwed down tightly 


Pee 


by hand on each tire valve. Because it is a 
separate unit to be attached by hand, you 
can always see that it is on tight. 


Schrader Valve Caps cost only 30c for a box 


of five. Schrader Products are sold by more 
than 100,000 dealers throughout the world. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., BROOKLYN, Chicago, Toronto, London 


Schrader 


Makers of Pneumatic Valves Since 1844 


TIRE VALVES -— 


TIRE GAUGES 
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of the 
Prophet _ 


He who complained that z 
“‘a prophet is not without hon- 
or, save in his own country,” 
wasn’t working with the Mennen line. 

If you have been shaving for about 
ten years, you may recall my first 
prophecy that Mennen Shaving Cream 
would quickly bring about a revolu- 
tion in shaving method. 

Several million men prove every 
morning that I was right. 

Then, some years ago, I told you 
about Talcum for Men. At that time, 
men classed talcum with rouge and 
lip sticks. But to-day, the custom is 
almost universal to rub on a velvety, 
soothing film of Talcum for Men, 
which protects and doesn’t show 
white on your face. 

Last year, I pulled my third proph- 
ecy. I said that if you would try 
Mennen Skin Balm, you would find it 
to be the most delightful and efficient 
after-shaving preparation that ever 
touched your face. Incidentally, it’s 
great for chapped lips or roughened 
skin—as wonderful for hands as for 
the face. Antiseptic and astringent. 
Right now, to-day, Skin Balm has 
won national acceptance and its sales 
are amazing. 

I am a good prophet—I admit it. But that’s 
because I’ve had real products back of my 
prophecies. 

Shaving Cream, for example. .The instant 
your razor for the first time leans against a 
Mennenized beard, you know something has 
happened to said beard that never happened 
before. Its proud and rebellious wiriness has 
gone. It comes off gently and smoothly. That 
is dermutation. 

Mennen Shaving Cream, Talcum for Men 
and Skin Balm are all results of scientific 
studies of the skin: which have extended 
through two generations. They should be 
used together. They give the ‘‘Complete 
Mennen Shave,” than 
which there “ain’t no 
better.” 


MY QUESTION CONTEST 


Here is another chance to win 
a magnificent $50 traveling bag 


besa, 


Send in an answer 
(100 words or less) to 
the question below. 
Best answer wins the 
bag. Contest closes 
April 10. I am the 
judge. 

Watch for next con- 
test in an early issue. 


The 
QUESTION: 
For what special reason do you 

use talcum after shaving ? 


Mail your reply to The Mennen Company, Jim 
Henry Contest, 341 Central Ave., Newark, N.J. 
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he shivered. Jovial-faced and corpulent, 


| Red Bull, his father, stood fingering his 


reed pipe, patently enjoying his importance 
as sole musician, awaiting the signal to be- 
gin from old Rain Maker, grim and impas- 
sive in the center of the ring. 

The dance commenced. With joined 
hands, the villagers began to circle round 
the Wise One, singing a plaintive song of 
invocation to a tune played by Red Bull, 
whose uplifted elbows were held by his 
neighbors. Round and round they went, 
singing with voices that choked here and 
there with the strangling awful suspense. 
Their song ceased. Old Rain Maker took 
it up as they still went, more and more 
quickly, round him. Beating time with a 
leafy wand torn from the just-felled sapling, 
he began to march around close to the cir- 
cling dancers, chanting as he did so an im- 
memorially traditional counting-out rime 
whose essential hocus-pocus, incompre- 
hensibility, if not the actual primitive nu- 
merals mingled with it, survives still in the 
children’s rime of ‘‘ Kena, deena, dina, dus.”’ 
At that final terribly significant word— 
mimed through centuries of generations 
by the children’s emphasized ‘‘ You—are— 
it!’’—he struck smartly with his wand. 

There was a woman’s piercing shriek, and 
instantly, in a wild frenzied acclamation, a 
struggling girl was thrust irresistibly by 
every adjacent hand into the center of the 
ring. Wild Cherry peered, in an agony of 
apprehension, to see who it was; was in- 
stantly relieved. It was not Water Hen! 
It was Silver Birch, a pretty girl with, 
notoriously, many lovers. Would any of 
them rush forward? There was a pause of 
suspense, a fidgeting here and there in the 
re-formed circle. None did so. 

The dance commenced again, the new 
Queen of the Spring cowering shiveringly, 
with terror-stricken, staring eyes, in the 
center of the moving circle. Once more the 
song of invocation was sung, once more old 
Rain Maker took up his chant, began to 
pace around the ring, beating menacingly 
with his fatal wand. Once more the dread 
suspense grew more and more acute as he 
approached the end of his rime. The wand 
passed over Wild Cherry—he felt his skin 
go damp and chill as the magically selective 
leaves swished past him—fell with a sharp 
tap on the young man next but one to him. 
Again there was a wild,.joyous outcry as 
the newly designated King of the Spring 
was pushed into the center of the circle. He 
was a young man of the name of Boar Pig, 
known to have cast amorous glances at 
Silver Birch. He went now shamblingly, ap- 
parently dazed, toward where she crouched. 

The villagers danced joyously around 
them both with wild exultant cries, hailing 
their new divinities, felicitating them, ex- 
horting them to puissant care for the crops, 
bidding them flourish and be happy. Side 
by side within that swiftly whirling circle, 
the new King and Queen of the Spring 


| stood, awkwardly holding hands, the ele- 
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| of the fortunes of the community—the 
| germ, though this pair of dazed rustics 
| knew it not, of a world-wide monarchical 


mentary prototypes of all primitive royalty 
in their incarnation at once of the god and 


institution that would grow through thou- 
sands of years to a then-unimagined mag- 
nificence of real authority; from which 
gradually, through yet more centuries, ‘‘the 
divinity that doth hedge a king”’ should be 
whittled down to the divine right that at 
last cost Charles I his head. The dance 
came to an end. Old Rain Maker dragged 
forward a flabbily distended goatskin, 
poured from it into a wooden cup the fer- 
mented wine made from the barley, offered 
it to the chosen ones, together with two 
barley cakes. They ate and drank, and 
thus the divine life blood, the divine sub- 
stance, of the barley spirit entered into 
them beyond doubt. The cup, refilled as 
often as it was drained, was passed round 
the ring of villagers, likewise piously de- 
vouring the special barley cakes they had 
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brought with them, in communal partici- 
pation. And then, as ritual demanded, the 
Divine Pair kissed. 

It was a signal eagerly awaited by the 
young men and girls. It licensed all and 
sundry to a promiscuous kissing that was in 
fact incumbent on them, was part of the 
rite. Wild Cherry, evading the clutches of 
two or three excitedly laughing girls, ran 
straight to Water Hen. This was his op- 
portunity, perceived with a suddenly 
thumping heart. In the torch glare he saw 
her face blush vividly red as he approached. 
And then, tremblingly, he kissed her—felt 
her, with a strange novel intoxication, 
trembling also as she gave her lips to his. 
He looked for a moment into the large 
trustful eyes that were the next instant 
hidden by the drooping long-lashed lids, 
felt her sway on her feet as—he scarcely 
knew how—she was close against him in his 
tight embrace while he kissed her again and 
again in a half-reverent, half-incredulous 
ecstasy. A boldness surged up in him. He 
murmured into her ear, fondly sweeping 
back her long dark hair so that his words 
should reach to its dainty shell, ‘‘ Water 
Hen! Little Hen, Ilove you!” He felt her 
quiver as she turned her face up again to 
his, as she whispered shyly —— 

For Wild Cherry the rest of that wild 
night of barbaric festivity was not real. It 
was a fantastic dream that was a back- 
ground for a marvelous and abiding fact. 
Water Hen loved him! In that clearing of 
the great primeval forest, the villagers 
danced with grotesque jollity around an 
immense fire whose sparks went flying up, 
swarm chasing swarm, to the dark sky. He 
found himself dancing with them, Water 
Hen holding his hand, pressing it as they, 
too, capered and sang; and they were but 
shadows to him. Other girls, shouting with 
laughter as they ran in mock flight from 
the young men who pursued them, seized 
him, swung round him, kissed him, some of 
them, ere they darted away again. They 
had no substance for him. There was only 
one girl who really existed—the girl whose 
happy face was his to kiss, intoxicatingly, 
whenever he wished. In the center of that 
tumult, the Divine Pair, now arrayed both 
of them in robes of green leaves—forgetful 
of or resigned to their destiny under the 
influence of the cups of barley wine pressed 
on them every moment by the throng— 
laughed and danced and kissed also in reck- 
less abandonment to this saturnalia. He no 
longer remembered them, in whispered 
exquisitely intimate talk with his beloved 
as they sat apart, boy and girl, holding each 
other’s hands in the entrancement of first 
love. 

Throughout the night the orgy continued: 
an orgy of drunkenness, of gluttonous 
feasting, of ribald freedoms unashamedly 
public. At last when the tree tops were 
already silhouetted against a sun-shot blue 
sky, the scattered disheveled couples re- 
united to form the ritually prescribed pro- 
cession. Preceded by Red Bull, fluting 
melodiously on his pipe, a number of young 
men and girls carried the Maypole, gayly 
decked with garlands of wild flowers. Im- 
mediately behind it came the new King and 
Queen of the Spring, their human forms 
scarcely discernible under the vestments of 
green foliage that covered them from head 
to foot. In rear of them strode gravely, 
majestically, old Rain Maker the Wise One, 
grimly conscious of having once again 
brought to a successful conclusion the rite 
upon which the prosperity of the commu- 
nity directly depended. At his back fol- 
lowed, tumultuously, the remainder of the 
villagers. 

Singing and dancing, with wild jubilant 
cries, they issued from the dark forest as 
the sun rose brilliantly in the clear eastern 
sky, gilding with its horizontal rays those 
barley fields whose fertility was now hap- 


pily certain. And as they marched around... 


them, they shouted to all the world, in joy- 
ous exultation: “The God and Goddess of 
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Only In Chrysler “70” 


If you talk to a man or woman who 
drives a Chrysler “70”, you discover 
at once a degree of enthusiasm far 
beyond the ordinary owner-opinion 
of a motor car. 


The Chrysler owner frankly glories in 
the brilliant super-performance of his 
car. You find him proud of its econ- 
omy, its comfort and beauty, its vel- 
vety handling ease, its freedom from 
mechanical drudgery. 


Not with a Chrysler owner here and 


You Find Cause For Such Pride 


there would you encounter such a 
feeling, but with one after another; and 
those who have the longer acquaint- 
ance with this car will tell you of 
durability proved by thousands and 
tens of thousands of miles. 


Your nearest Chrysler dealer is eager 
to give you the ride in a Chrysler “70” 
—the precise body type you like — 


which will reveal the justification of 


this unbounded enthusiasm by all its 
many thousands of owners. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONT. 
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CHRYSLER “‘58’”’—Touring Car, $845; Road- 
ster, $890; Club Coupe, $895; Coach, $935; 
Sedan, $995. Disc wheels optional. Hydraulic 
four-wheel brakes at slight extra cost. 


CHRYSLER “‘70’?—Phaeton, $1395; Coach, 
$1445; Roadster, $1625; Sedan, $1695; Royal 
Coupe, $1795; Brougham, $1865; Royal Sedan, 
$1995; Crown Sedan, $2095. Disc wheels optional. 
CHRYSLER IMPERIAL ‘80’? — Phaeton, 
$2645; Roadster (wire or disc wheels optional), 
$2885; Coupe, four-passenger, $3195; Sedan, five- 
passenger, $3305; Sedan, seven-passenger, $3505; 
Sedan-limousine,$3695. 

All prices f.o.b. Detroit, subject to current Federal 
excise tax. 


There are Chrysler dealersand superiorChry- 
sler service everywhere. All dealers are in 
position to extend the convenience of time- 
payments. Ask about Chrysler's attractive 
plan. 


All Chrysler models are protected against 
theft by the Fedco patented car numbering 
system, exclusive with Chrysler, which can- 
not be counterfeited and cannot be altered 
or removed without conclusive evidence of 
tampering. 

Bodies by Fisher on all Chrysler enclosed models. 
All models equipped with full balloon tires. 
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The artistic 
stand lamp:— 


With a base plate 

that screws out to 
clamp anywhere, 
Withaslottohangby. 
With a ball joint anda 
movable shade to adjust 
light in any direction. 


= 


The . 
handiest 
light in the world! 


You never saw a light in your life that 
would do what the Buss Light does. 


Wherever you need a circle of bright 
light, the Buss Light will put it there. If 
there is no place to stand it, you can hang 
it. If there is no place to hang it, you can 
clamp it. Then you can twist it, turn it 
and tilt it until you get just the light you 
need, right where you need it. 


Talk about accommodating!—It’s the 
most obliging little light that man ever 
made. 


You'll find a new use for your Buss 
Light every day. It will bring light luxury 
to reading—eye ease to studying—con- 
venience to piano playing—comfort to 
sewing, and chase the shadows away for 
shaving. And as a prize or a gift, its ar- 
tistic charm and moderate price make 
it ideal. 


More than a million Buss Lights have 
been sold. Get this light of your own to 
use as you like. Select your model today 
at the nearest store that handles lights. 


Bussmann Mfg. Co., 3825N. 23rd St., St. Louis 


$ Plain Brass or 
Brenze finish. 
Complete with extra 
long cord (9 ft.) and 
combination plug. 
(Bulbs not included.) ¢ 
In Canada $3.00 


BUSS) 
I 


Handiest Ligh 


Decorated} 
Ivory or Bronze 


If you can’t find Buss 
Lights nearby, order 
rom us; send money 
and specify finish. 
In Canada $4.50 


in the World 


as) 


DECORATED 
IVORY MODEL 
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(Continued from Page 56) 
village earnestly devoted itself to the 
essential rite. 

And when they were fatigued with 
swinging, how wonderful it was to wander 
away from the village, to climb up the 
steep worn path to the plateau where, in 
the golden summer evening, the yellowish 
green crops undulated under the passage 
of the almost visible Corn Spirit and the 
scarlet poppies marked where had been 
strewn the fertilizing fragments of those 
Divine Lovers who had been slain. They 
went hand in hand, saying little, sighing 
sometimes in the brimming fullness of their 
emotion, communing chiefly by a mutual 
pressure of their interlocked fingers, while a 
late lark overhead sang for them the song 
that was in their hearts. 

Often, however, they discussed hope- 
fully, with pauses for kisses in between, 
wherein she turned her yearning young 
face mutely up to him, the practical ar- 
rangement of their future. Not yet could 
they be married, for not yet could they ob- 
tain one of the limited number of barley 
fields that were annually apportioned 
among the villagers. But at the next al- 
lotment of them, just prior to the plowing, 
they would make application for one, would 
appear—surely both Red Bull and Flit 
Mouse, Water Hen’s widowed mother, 
would sponsor them—before old Rain 
Maker and ask to be admitted to the magic 
lot which decided the next year’s owners. 

That interview with the all-powerful old 
wizard was, indeed, an ordeal from which 
both shrank in secret dread; it was at least 
doubtful whether their parents could scrape 
together an adequacy of gifts for him. Red 
Bull was notoriously and unashamedly im- 
provident, and Water Hen’s mother was 
desperately poor, for who could forecast 
the autocratic caprices of the grim ancient 
one who held the village in terror of his very 
shadow? But there was no alternative— 
unless indeed Wild Cherry accepted the 
suggestion once timidly made to him by 
Water Hen and went to live in her mother’s 
hut, there to learn the mysterious art of 
weaving and perhaps make enough cloth to 
exchange with the traders who occasionally 
passed through the village. Flit Mouse was 
favorable to their love; had even—so Water 
Hen once whispered to him—woven the 
strands of their two lives indissolubly to- 
gether in a piece of cloth that Water Hen 
jealously guarded—a fact that gave them 
an immense confidence in the future. 

But Wild Cherry shrank from this wom- 
anish occupation that would be a shame to 
him among the men. He was not a cripple 
to ply such a craft. His place was among the 
husbandmen who made the corn to grow 
and who drove the ox-drawn plows in the 
autumn and in the summer cut down, with 
s rong arm wielding the sharp stone reaping 
knife, the swaying corn. And Water Hen 
acquiesced, with a fond pride in him; talked, 
with imaginative optimism, of the field that 
would be theirs for their joint labors, mar- 
velously delightful together, throughout the 
varying seasons of the year. 

Often, too, coming back in the dusk, 
they would meet the Divine Pair—he who 
had been Boar Pig frequently drunk, his 
green-leaf chaplet cocked over one eye, and 
prone to beat Silver Birch, whose tears were, 
of course, a gratifying presage of sufficient 
rain—as they wandered aimlessly through 
the village which was at once their realm 
and their prison. They were proving a very 
efficacious pair of deities. Never did the 
crops promise to be so abundant as this 
year—a circumstance by some attributed 
to an unrestrainedly amorous and even 
wanton disposition manifested by the god- 
dess who had been Silver Birch. The divini- 
ties of love and of the corn were not easily 
to be separately distinguished. 


It was the season of harvest. In the bar- 
ley fields close by the great oak forest the 
reapers bent down the grain-heavy heads 
of the yellow corn, severed them—leaving 
erect long stalks that would afterward be 
burned standing on the field—with a sharp 
cut of the slightly curved flint knife, tossed 
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them into the baskets carried by the women 
who followed them. As they reaped they 
sang a doleful song mourning this splendid 
corn that they were obliged to slay, assur- 
ing it of a joyful and vigorous resurrection 
next year. When they spoke to each other, 
they used a strange special language, in 
which familiar objects were called by non- 
sense words or by their contraries, and re- 
frained carefully from addressing each 
other by their specific proper names. Thus 
the possibly vengeful Corn Spirit would not 
be able to identify them. 

And when at last they came to the last 
circumscribed patch of standing grain, no 
one of the reapers would cut it down, forthe 
reaper of the last sheaf, of course, became 
intermingled with that last sheaf itself, 
which was the final refuge of the Corn Spirit 
and, thus personifying it, must equally, 
of course, be slain. It was traditionally 
right and proper, if only a passing stranger 
could be found, to seize him and tie him up 
in that last sheaf and then sacrifice him and 
the sheaf together; but passing strangers 
were wary on these occasions. So the reap- 
ers stood at a distance and skillfully hurled 
their sharp knives at it one after the other 
until the last stalk fell or until the lurking 
hare or field rat—into which the Corn 
Spirit had magically transformed itself— 
dashed away under a shower of everything 
that could be thrown. An occasion for 
much rough merriment, for shouts of re- 
joicing, was this cutting of the last sheaf. 

From it was made a similitude of a human 
figure they called the Corn Mother—thou- 
sands of years later the Greeks would call 
her Demeter, and the Romans Ceres—which 
was borne triumphantly into the village at 
the head of the procession led by Red Bull 
with his pipe, wherein men, women and 
children joyously staggered under the big 
heavy baskets of grain. It was carried to 
the house of the Divine Pair, a divinity 
itself mystically almost to be confused with 
them, there to remain until next year’s 
harvest, when this Divine Pair would have 
been replaced by another. They who had 
been Boar Pig and Silver Birch came to the 
threshold and showed themselves amid the 
acclamations of the throng. Both, to every- 
one’s immense satisfaction—did it not make 
manifest that the spirit of the barley was 
potent within them?—were somewhat in- 
ebriated, their faces stupid under the chap- 
lets of golden corn which adorned their 
heads. They lurched and stumbled as they 
obeyed, with dull docility, the ritual in- 
structions given by old Rain Maker, grim 
and curtly terrible behind them, advanced 
into the crowd and took the corn figure, 
held it up between them as in some sort a 
symbol of their own divine efficacy, while 
showers of barley wine were sprinkled over 
them by enthusiastic worshipers. 

Then followed the great joyous out-of- 
doors feast where no one in the village, 
however useless, went hungry. Red Bull 
invited the mother of Water Hen to sit and 
eat with them, and, drinking somewhat too 
freely of the barley wine with which the 
voices of all were boisterous, became so 
jovially convivial with her—a normally 
timid little woman—that Cistus Flower, 
his wife, at last turned on him in a scolding, 
jealous fury. Wild Cherry and Water Hen, 
however, were very happy. Was not this 
family party a public approval of their at- 
tachment? Red Bull pledged them with a 
drunken solemnity, spilling the barley wine 
all down the dirty tunic distended by his 
rotund figure. Pledge them he would, mar- 
riage was the happiest state in the world, 
even though Cistus Flower—he boggled a 
little to get the exact pronunciation of her 
name—should scold like a clucking hen. 

And then the youths and maidens came 
rushing up to him, insisting on the music 
of his reed pipe for the dance that would 
last all night long under the great benev- 
olent harvest moon. Wild Cherry and 
Water Hen whirled happily away in the 
tumultuous throng, privately ecstatic in 
this universal ecstasy. Life was wonderful. 


It was the season of plowing and sow- 
ing. Low in the western sky at evening, 
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Vhen You Buy a Used Car 


_ The name on the dealer’s door may mean 
| more than the name on the radiator 
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Pledge to the Public 


on Used Car Sales 


1 Allused cars offered to the public shall be honestly represented. 


If a car is suitable only for a mechanic who can rebuild it, or for some one 
who expects only a few months’ rough usage on a camping trip, it must 
be sold on that basis. Each car must be sold for just what it is. 


2, All Studebaker automobiles which are sold as CERTIFIED 
CARS have been properly reconditioned, and carry a 30- 
day guarantee for replacement of defective parts and free 
service on adjustments, . 


Why Men of Judgment 
Buy Studebakers 
Worthily Made —Worthily Sold 


This is possible because tremendous reserve iullesce has been built into 
every Studebaker, which it is impossible to exhaust in, years. 


Every used car is conspicuously marked with its price in 
plain figures, and that price, just as the price of our new 
cars, is rigidly maintained. 


The public can deal in confidence and safety only with the dealer whose 
policy is “one price only—the same price to all.” For, to sell cars on this 
basis, every one of them must be honestly priced to begin with. 


One-Profit Value 


Studebaker is the only One-Profit 

car in the quality field—the only car 
which has all bodies, all engines, all 
axles, all clutches, gear sets, springs, 
differentials, steering gears, brakes, 
gray-iron castings and drop forgings 
designed, engineered and manufactured 
by one organization. Therefore prices 
are down to bed rock. 


4 Every purchaser of a used car may drive it for five days, 
and then, if not satisfied for any reason, turn it back and 
apply the money paid as a credit on the purchase of any 

other car in stock—new or used. 


It is assumed, of course, that the car has not been smashed up by collision 
or other accident in the meantime. 


Not only to the public, but also to The Studebaker Corporation of America, Unit-Built Construction 


whose cars we sell, we pledge adherence to the above policy in selling used cars. 


By Your Hudebaher Beale 
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Studebaker facilities make possible 
Unit-Built construction. Since the 
entire car is designed and built as a 
unit, it functions smoothly and yields 
scores of thousands of miles of excess 


pA transportation. 

Always Kept Up-To-Date 
HERE are seventeen million used Under the Studebaker Dealers’ Studebaker’s $100,000,000 facilities 
\Cars in the United States. The Used Car Pledge you are able to buy enable us to keep cars constantly 
lit motor that rolls down Fifth unused transportation with maximum up-to-date. Improvements are continu- 
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: : LOUD shel) £3 OW Finance Kates 

_ What the maker put into it. 5 days’ trial. i 

H ; ; Purchasers may buy Studebaker 

Ow it has been used. No matter what make of used car its VoOleror inCOHIE Ar the lowest 

{ How it has been reconditioned. you intend buying, you can’t afford to time-payment rates known to the in- 
any shrewd buyers realize that it Purchase without seeing the Stude- dustry, 

nsible economy to buy a fine used baker dealer's stock. He sells un- World-Wide Service 


with a great deal of unused quality used transportation on the same high Gili debaldbechrateredaiiaanel Gores 
“sportation rather than a cheaply plane that distinguishes his merchan- iced by a world-wide organization 
tructed new car. dising of new One-Profit Studebakers. of responsible merchants. 
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Trafic Cop Knows 


The appearance of a car points 
out the wise or careless motorist. 


Motor Car Beauty is easily maintained 
by the time-proven process 0 


SIMONIZING 
SIMONIZ KLEENER easily cleans and 


removes all traffic and travel stains 
and gives new luster to dull finishes. 


SIMONIZ gives its famous durable 
and lasting finish—then “a soft cloth 
keeps your car well groomed.” 


ALWAYS SIMONIZ A NEW CAR 


THE SIMONIZ COMPANY 
2116 Indiana Avenue - Chicago 
NEW YORK LONDON PARIS 
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(Continued from Page 58) 

Water Hen—thus proudly marking her 
status as his afianced—tugged and cajoled 
the stupidly recalcitrant ox. Red Bull, a 
gift pot of barley wine at his side, sat at the 
edge of the field and played for the benefit 
of all the doleful melodies appropriate to 
the occasion. Weep for the Corn Daughter 
gone down to the chill dark nether world! 

But Wild Cherry and Water Hen did not 
weep. In their intervals of rest, and when 
they came back for another furrow, drag- 
ging the plow that would only function one 
way, they talked happily, eagerly of their 
own field that next year—that wonderful 
next year which would see their marriage— 
they would be plowing. Secretly their con- 
sciences misgave them for this sacrilege, but 
the temptation to imagine that happy fu- 
ture was too overwhelmingly great. Some- 
times, however, in an access of remorse 
Water Hen intoned fitfully the ritual chant 
of lamentation, and Wild Cherry joined in. 
How sweet and simple was her voice! Thus, 
assuredly, the Daughter of the Corn Spirit 
herself would sing, melancholy on her way 
down to the dark realms. How he loved 
her as she tugged at the lumbering ox, the 
seed-hungry birds wheeling around her as 
though attracted by her beauty! 


The seasons passed—the season of hoops 
when, until the fire festival of the shortest 
day, the men, women and children solemnly 
trundled hoops up and down the village, 
magically helping to bring round again the 
circle of the year; and then, after the day 
when that became ritually taboo, the sea- 
son of whipping tops that incited the sun to 
come swiftly back to its splendor, their 
efficacy evidenced by the heat of their pegs 
when they were picked up. Thus, until the 
eighteenth century, English country vil- 
lages kept a large town top for communal 
use in the winter, and bluff English mar- 
iners of that period, voyaging among the 
Indians, were astonished to see the aborigi- 
nes vigorously whipping precisely such tops 
as were at home familiar. That also was a 
practice that terminated on its appointed 
day, even as, to this present year of grace, 
the English boy found spinning his top 
after Good Friday promptly has it confis- 
cated by his scandalized companions. 

In the long dark winter evenings Water 
Hen and her mother came to sit by the 
glowing fireside of Red Bull’s hut, and they 
all—as the time of year demanded—with 
the utmost seriousness played cat’s cradle 
together, entangling by magically efficient 
symbol the still weak sun and holding it up, 
lest it should fall feebly and forever into the 
darkness from which every morning it pre- 
cariously escaped. Wild Cherry and Water 
Hen smiled artfully at one another as de- 
liciously their fingers intertwined; none 
suspected the thrill it gave them. Happy 
evenings they were, evenings when they 
roasted chestnuts in the embers, evenings 
when sometimes Red Bull would exasper- 
atedly bid Cistus Flower and Flit Mouse to 
cease their chatter of village scandal, would 
draw from his tunic his precious reed pipe, 
and to the accompaniment of his fluting 
birdlike notes they would all sing unaffect- 
edly together. Sometimes, too, those songs 
would be suddenly hushed and they would 
listen in awe to the sounds coming from the 
house of the Divine Pair—the furious vitu- 
perations of him who had been Boar Pig 
and the shrill screams of her who had been 
Silver Birch. Then Red Bull would gravely 
shake his head, and Cistus Flower would 
mutter that the omens were bad—that the 
spring would be wild and stormy, with an 
alarming excess of rain. 


It was not so, however. The spring 
awoke once more under mild blue skies 
against which the thick blossom of the 
thorn bushes was purely white. Once more 
the trees became misty with new leaf, and 
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the dipping swift-darting swallows returned 
to build new nests under the eaves of the 
huts to which they brought good luck. On 
the patches of rough uncultivable turf the 
lambs of the few sheep owned by the village 
followed with wagging tail stumps after 
their mothers, practically intent on nib- 
bling the sweet, new herbage. The banks of 
the steep path which Wild Cherry and 
Water Hen climbed daily to the barley 
fields were splendidly sun-bright with a 
luxuriance of yellow primroses, were glori- 
ously purple here and there where the 
violets spilled themselves in thick and 
odorous masses. From the shrubs which 
bordered it, thrushes and blackbirds sang 
with passionate vehemence the pan of 
mating time. High in the sky a lark reiter- 
ated it to all the world. 

Wild Cherry and Water Hen sang, too, as 
with their heavy stone hoes they weeded 
diligently between the ranks of young 
green corn. They sang the song of the hoe- 
ing time, encouraging the shoots to come 
up and enjoy the warm bright sun. From 
the other fields the song of the other hoers 
came in a distance-softened chorus to their 
happy blended voices. Next year they 
would be hoeing, man and wife, in their 
own field, for old Rain Maker had been as 
good as his word, and in the winter months 
the forest had been pushed farther back; 
the last fire-blackened stumps had “been 


eradicated from the rough ground’ that’ 


would be virgin to the plow in the autumn. 
They might even, if they were lucky, get 
one of these new fields when Rain Maker, 
after due incantation, drew the lots from 
the jar. But they were not covetous of so 
much; any field would satisfythem; any field 
that, giving them the status of independent 
food producers, would enable them to wed. 

They talked endlessly of these wonderful 
days to come, rivaled each other in bright 
ideas that would make for each other’s hap- 
piness. They plotted every interior detail of 
the thatched hut—they had already settled 
upon its site; it was near the stream that 
slid over little rocks in the vicinity of the 
village; convenient for Water Hen when 
she washed her clothes—which the entire 
community would assist in building for 
them on the occasion of their marriage. 
Many children they would have. Some- 
times they discussed fancifully, in anticipa- 
tion, the names they would give them, al- 
most disputed, and then magnanimously 
insisted upon the other’s selection; and 
Wild Cherry would teach them to play the 
reed pipe that he himself had learned to 
play almost as well as his father played it. 
It was understood, of course, that this 
musical faculty, inherited from Red Bull, 
should be divorced from the latter’s exces- 
sive partiality for the barley wine; he 
promised Water Hen this solemnly. And 
their corn should be the best tended, should 
yield the most grain of all the village. It 
could not be otherwise. 

Talking thus in the twilight, as they re- 
turned from hoeing, they stopped to kiss, 
tenderly, arms close-wrapped about each 
other, in an ecstasy of intermingled lives, 
to affirm to each other, though with rustic 
speech, once more and yet again that won- 
derful love which magically transformed 
the world, made it a place where only hap- 
piness was possible. 


It was again the festival of the Divine 
Ones. All day, once more, the women had 
lamented for the Divine Pair that had been 
slain. All day, since that tragic dawn, the 
community had kept close within its huts, 
had fasted, had wailed and beaten the 
breast in a convincing display of grief. 
Once more old Rain Maker had led a 
hushed procession up to the forest, so fur- 
tively that none could say they had seen 
them going to find the new all-essential in- 
carnations of the divinely renewing power 
of spring. Once more, in the fantastic 
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glare of blazing torches, the 
around the chosen sapling. ( 
Rain Maker had struck the f 
with his sacredly antique st 
more it had been felled, amid. 
jubilation. 

And now again old Rain 
rible Wise One, stood with t} 
he had stripped from it, in t 
was forming for the final rit 
thumping, Wild Cherry st 
Water Hen, felt her fingers t 
as he gripped her hand. If , 
over! His skin went cold and 
glanced at old Rain Maker, 
passive; looked in vain for 
kindly preference that would 
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expressionless under their 
passed indifferently over th 
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ciple of vegetation lodged t 
the leafy wand torn fron 
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rune of numbers, which m 
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might fall upon anyon 
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up in him. Perhaps it w 
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must not be— Water Hen! 
able, too cruelly i impossil 
tion. If only this were 0} 
smiled at him bravely, | 
tightly, tightly. 7 

Old Rain Maker gave th 
Bull breathed the first ni 
The ring of linked villa; 
round, singing the traditi 
vocation. How brave W 
was! He himself could 
sound in the agony of aj 
gripped him. Then he reaf 
age. No. It could not be. 
lives been woven together 
cloth? ‘It would not be. He 
sure of it, with an immens 
commenced to sing himself as 
round faster and faster. 

The song ceased with ai 
suddenness, while the cireul: 
tinued. Old Rain Maker | 
with his wand, had begun to ¢ 
rime. Wild Cherry strove to 
final position. He came clo: 
yet far from that inevitabl 
last word. The dance whirled 
he was near, beating withas 
as he chanted—terribly nea 
termination. Would they ju 
With a sharp cry the wand 
There was a shriek—and f 
Wild Cherry did not realize th 
was Water Hen’s. Then, bru 
torn from him, hustled into th 
circle. He stared at her, daz 
ment as she stood there, | 
with horror—stared, paralyz 
with a great heartbreaking c 
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There was a moment's aw 
fore Red Bull, at the stern col 
old Rain Maker, could produc 
toneless note from his pipe. 4 
wild, joyous cries felicitatit 
dance once more circled madl 
where they stood embraced. 


All this happened ten 
ago, where the ruins of 1 
Roman colonists now stan 
their decay, in an Ar 
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Leads the World in Motor Car Value 
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wunces the New 


Now Nash has solved the problem of pro- 
riding power, speed, acceleration, quietness 
ind long life,in a passenger car engine from 
\ standpoint entirely new to the industry. 


Reversing general engineering custom 
vhich developed the motor to the open car 
tandard of needs, Nash has created a mo- 
or which endows the closed car with a rad- 
cally new type of performance. 


arger—and with 25% more power—this 
tew Nash “Enclosed Car” motor gives toa 
edan the brilliant “liveness” and sparkling 
€sponsiveness that have hitherto identified 
he finest kind of touring car action. 


Nall those qualities dear to your heart— 
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and New 


Smoothness 


Quietness 


Responsiveness 


“Enclosed Car’ MOTOR 


smoothness, quietness and flexibility, thru 
the entire range of speed and power— Nash 
has literally re-created former standards. 


The thoroughly remarkable “pick-up” of 
this new “Enclosed Car” motor is vividly 
evident when you realize that it flashes 
from standstill to peak-speed in 23% less 
elapsed time than before. 


Yet it is so economical that consumption 
of fuel has not been increased one iota. 


And the design is such that with normal 
usage you may expect the mileage to mount 
well up into five figures before you give 
the motor the slightest thought beyond or- 
dinary care in changing oil. 
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1A Good Appeanmee 
starts from 


Trade Mark. 


Step in a barber shop—and you will 
take a step toward SUCCESS 
The barber’s chair is “*the Seat of Suc- 
cess" —essential to good appearance 
A good appearance helps win success for 
men; but good clothes are only a part of good 
appearance. The effect of the finest suit has 
often been spoiled by a poor shave or un- 

kempt hair. 

Go to your barber today! When you come 
out shingled, shampooed, shaved and shined 
—then it’s HEADS UP! 

There is a knack in having your hair well- 
groomed. You can add a pleasing touch to 
the finest hair cut by having it topped with 


9 


Your barber applies it prop- 
erly to the heads of success- 
ful men every day. He'll tell 
you that Koken’s Tonique 
De. Luxe combines the best 
qualities of both tonic and 
hair dressing. And it’s re- 
freshing, too. 


PERPETUAL CALENDAR 


We will send you an attractive Perpetual 
alendar made 
of metal and 
lithographed in 
five colors with 
month and day 
cards in two 
colors. A worth 
while addition 
to any office. 
Send for yours 
today. 


35¢ in stamps. 
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COMPANIES 
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FORTY YEARS 


The following year Mr. Mark again vis- 


| ited my office, but with a different scheme. 
| He said he had two dozen penny slot ma- 


chines. 

By dropping a penny into the machine 
a popular song could be heard from a wax 
record. I could not see, I told him, how 
he could make any money out of a penny 
a throw, but he said that if he could get a 
lease on a corner store next to my building, 
which was on the main street, he could 
clean up a small fortune. I called on the 
landlord and told him that the gentleman 
was O.K. 

He obtained the lease, installed the ma- 
chines, and it was a success from the start. 
He sold out in six months’ time to a Chicago 
syndicate for a very large sum. 

Ten years later he came into my office in 
the Columbia Theater Building, New York. 
He was accompanied by Max Spiegel, who 
was then connected with the Columbia 
Amusement Company. They had already 
built the foundation for the Strand Theater, 
but were short of money to continue and 
asked me to put $10,000 in the venture. I 
told Mr. Mark that I did not care to be- 


| come a theatrical manager or proprietor of 


a theater, as I had my hands full attending 
to the publishing business. 

I wish now that I had had the foresight 
to go into it. The theater was built, and 


| again Mr. Mark and Mr. Spiegel came to 


see me, saying that the theater was ready, 
but that they were at a loss to know what 
to put in it. 

“We have received,” said Mr. Mark, 
‘from several well-known theatrical man- 
agers offers for a lease for a term of years.” 

They asked me what I thought of the 
idea. 

I told them, ‘“‘I know you will laugh at 
me, but if I owned that theater there is only 
one thing I would turn it into and that’s a 
moving-picture theater. It would be the 
only one on Broadway and you would clean 
up a fortune.” 

“Who can we get to manage it?” said 
Mark. 

“T have just the man you want. He is 
from Milwaukee, and he ran pictures in the 
Alhambra Theater with great success. He is 
now managing Moss’ Regent Theater, One 
Hundred and Sixteenth Street and Seventh 
Avenue. Let’s take a run up there tonight 
and I will introduce you to him.”’ This we 
did. 

This manager was Mr. S. L. Rothapfel, 
otherwise known as. Roxy. They met the 
next day in my office, where they came to 
terms. Mr. Rothapfel said, ‘‘I will accept 
it under one condition, and that is that you 
give me a free hand. I want to furnish the 
interior of that theater in my own way; I 
also want to engage a big orchestra and put 
on shows entirely different from anything 
that has been done before.” 

Mr. Mark said, “Go as far as you like 


| and I will stand back of you.” 


At the Motion-Picture Exposition 


The result was that Mr. Rothapfel made 
the Strand Theater a great success. He also 
made the Capitol Theater the talk of the 
town. Hewasthe first to engage for motion- 
picture theaters orchestral conductors of 
national reputation. Every man wasahigh- 
priced soloist. Hugo Riesenfeld, the popu- 
lar musical conductor-composer-manager 
of the Rialto and Rivoli theaters, who has 
done so much to make these places of 
amusement the great successes they are, 
has also done a great deal for the popular 
song of the day. He inaugurated a novelty 
called ‘Classical Jazz,’’ by taking and ar- 
ranging a popular song in such a manner 
that it was a little gem and a delight to the 
| audience. This has become one of'the big 
_ hits of his musical programs at these the- 


| aters. 


In the year 1910 the first motion-picture 
exposition was held at the Grand Central 
Palace. All the well-known motion-picture 
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producers engaged booths where leading 
stars and entire companies were on exhibi- 
tion. Naturally the people flocked there to 
see them. 

Harry Reichenbach, who by the way had 
been around the world several times, was 
at that time publicity man for the Famous 
Players and had charge of their booth. 
He asked me to come to see him. I took 
in the show, which was very interesting, as 
there were stars from the Kalem, Lubin, 
Biograph, Vitagraph, Essanay, Universal 
and Jesse L. Lasky Famous Players com- 
panies. Harry escorted me from booth to 
booth, introducing me to the various 
motion-picture stars, who included Earl 
Williams, Kathlyn Williams, Mary Pick- 
ford and others. 

Coming back to Harry’s booth, he intro- 
duced me to a ministerial-looking gentle- 
man with iron-gray hair. 

Harry said, ‘‘ Mr. Belasco, I want you to 
meet a friend of mine, the gentleman who 
wrote After the Ball.” 


New Movies From Old Songs 


Mr. Belasco shook hands with me cor- 
dially, and said, ‘‘I certainly feel gratified 
to meet the man who wrote that charming 
song. How it thrilled me when I first heard 
May Irwin sing it. Do you know, it would 
make a beautiful photoplay. Why don’t 
you try to write a scenario around it?” 

After Ireturned home that night I decided 
to take his advice and write ascenario, which 
I did. Then my troubles began. I called 
up Daniel Frohman, who was then produc- 
ing pictures, and made an appointment with 
him. I met him at his office above the 
Lyceum Theater and explained what I was 
after—to sell the scenario. 

He said, “All right, Mr. Harris, read it 
to me.” 

I did, and then he said, ‘‘The story is 
very well written and has some very good 
punches; but you have a scene there of a 
den of crooks, and I doubt whether the 
public will stand for anything like that in 
pictures.” 

“But, my dear Mr. Frohman,” said I, “‘if 
you show goodness, you should show a con- 
trast; if you show love, you should show 
the opposite; otherwise you have no story.” 

“That is all right,” said Mr. Frohman; 
“in a play you can take liberties, but you 
can’t in a picture.” 

Therefore the deal fell through. 

I sent the scenario to the Universal Com- 
pany and it came back with a polite note 
saying it would not do for pictures. It 
went the rounds of all the other companies, 
but to no avail; backit came. History was 
repeating itself. 

One afternoon a few months later, Pierce 
Kingsley, who was connected with the 
William B. Steiner Photoplay Company 
and was directing pictures at the time, 
came to see me and said he was looking for 
a story that would fit Herbert Kelcey and 
Effie Shannon. His company had placed 
them under contract for a picture at a very 
large salary. I sprang After the Ball on 
him and he said he would show it to Mr. 
Steiner and give me an answer within a few 
days. 

The next morning he came up very much 
excited and said, ‘‘Steiner likes the story 
very much,” 

We immediately signed a contract for the 
picture. When the picture was on the 
market I decided to use my song hits and 
turn them into scenarios. I tackled Always 
in the Way, which was made into a five-reel 
photoplay by the Dyreda Picture Company, 
featuring Mary Miles Minter, and it went 
over with a bang. I followed it with a new 
song I had just written entitled When it 
Strikes Home. I submitted the scenario to 
Lewis J. Selznick, at that time president of 
the World’s Film Corporation, who after 
reading it said it was not strong enough 
for pictures. I thought otherwise and told 
him so. 


He said, “‘ Well, if you feel 
don’t you make it yourself?” 

*T will,” said I. 

No doubt Mr. Selznick th 
joking, but it was no laughing 
me at the time. I was in dea 
I had confidence in that song 
felt it would make a good pho 

I said, ‘‘Suppose I do makei 
it, what arrangements can Im 
for distributing it?” 

He said, ‘‘When the picture 
and if I like it, T will pay yo, 
you have expended upon it, al; 
for the story; and after the 
been released and money 
split fifty-fifty.”” This was. or 

B.S. Moss, the vaudeville t! 
who was also making pictures | 
had just finished ma 
Three Weeks. He had anc 
ing where I was located, and 
and asked him who had ma 
He told me the Kinem 
which had an open-air 
stone, Long Island, was mal 
they were very fine people 
especially the president, Mi 
advised me to go to see him, y 

Mr. Barnard said, ‘‘ You 
entering into a dangerous ¢ 
don’t like to take your mon 
you full information rega: 
risk you are taking in making 
tures. Once you start at it, 
to finish. If you get cold fee 
the middle of it, all the mon 
expended will be lost. There 
Furthermore, you must 
full of punches and heart in 
good title.” 

I listened to him and the 
would give me a little ti 

story. Iread to him Wher + 
He told me he consid 
story and that he would | 
the picture. a v "A 


A Picture The Struc 


I was introduced to his ¢ 
Perry N. Vekroff, to whom | 
story, and he wrote the conti) 
cast were Grace Washb’ 
and Muriel Ostriche. 
ished in four weeks’ ti 

A picture was being 
stone studio by the Ki 
at this time for the Shube! 
supervised by Edwa 
brother-in-law. Mr. 
come into the screen 
they had just. finished € 
Strikes Home. Mr. 
pressed with it that he 
about it. 

Mr. Shubert said, ‘ Tf. 
say, why not book it fora 
New York Hippodrot 
under the Shubert ma 

I was very much s 
ceived a telephone | 
manager of the Hippodro 
furnish him with stills—p 
acters of the picture—as 
the scenes. 

I asked him whether 
mistake. He said he h 
berts had told him the p) 
it Strikes Home, by Ch 
informed him that he v 
upon Mr. Selznick, of 
Corporation, as they were 
of this picture. r 

A half hour later I recet 
phone call, this time fro 
who said, “‘ Harris, see W 
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Hippodrome at a very g0 

“But, my dear Selznic 
have not even seen the pl 

“That’s all right,”’ said 
your bills and I will give 

(Continued on! 
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vey Broadcast Their Remarkable 
Experiences + + 


i thousands corrected their ills — found vitality 
‘undreamed-of — through one simple food 


} 


cure-all,” not a medicine in’ Eat two or three cakes regularly every 
¢ise—Fleischmann’s Yeast is day before meals: on crackers—in fruit 
aaarkable fresh food. juices, water or milk—or just plain, nib- 
| ‘ : bled from the cake. For constipation es- 
Ins of tiny active yeast plants pecially, dissolve one cake in hot water (not 
I invigorate the whole sys- scalding) before breakfast and at bedtime. 
jaid digestion—clear the skin Buy several cakes at a time; they will 
€ poisons of constipation. keep fresh in a cool dry place for two or 
Mics give only temporary three days. All grocers have Fleisch- 
| strengthens the intestinal mann’s Yeast. Start eating it today! 


1 makes them healthy and ac- And let us send you a free copy of our latest 


. a é booklet on Yeast for Health. Health Research 
Lay by day it releases new Dept. D-4, The Fleischmann Company, 701 


i lity and energy. Washington Street, New York. 


“J AM a _ Russian noblewoman, refugee of the 
Revolution. I reached Canada, a complete 
nervous wreck. I had no interest in life. I decided 
to try Fleischmann’s Yeast Cakes. I ate three 
EARS in fire salvage work had taken cakes daily. First came new interest and energy, 
ita of my vitality. My stomach was then calm. Now I can appreciate the royal gift of 
affected; indigestion threatened to become life. I make a deep Russian bow to Fleischmann’s 
chronic. A friend insisted I give Fleischmann’s Yeast.’’ Anna pe Lozina-Losinsky, Toronto, Canada. 
Yeast a trial. I did so. My attacks of indiges- 
tion became less frequent—then disappeared 
entirely. Yeast seemed to tone up my whole 
system.” WILLIAM CuRRAN, Indianapolis, Ind. 


een in perfect physical condition. I was 
is that | could take a man of 210 pounds 
(m over my head. Suddenly I became ill 
Pation and digestive troubles. I suffered 
sagreeable skin eruptions. I bought Yeast 
/Pegan eating them. Now indigestion, con- 
|nd skin eruptions are gone. I cannot ex- 
od that Fleischmann’s Yeast has done me.” 


Epwin L. HepBERG, Beltsville, Md. 


RIGHT 


t exactly sick but I was tired and listless, 
jute, eyes dull, my skin sallow and un- 
Neglect to keep my system in condition 
Stipation. Then I began eating Fleisch- 
ist. After six weeks I was in love with life. 
ever I pleased, was never bothered with 
My eyes and complexion ‘improved. 
‘me on my toes.”’ 

ae) LILt1AN HorrMan, Rochester, N. Y. 


| HIS famous food tones up the entire 

| system—aids digestion—clears the skin 

—banishes constipation. You will find many 

| delicious, ways of eating Fleischmann’s Yeast: 
on crackers—in fruit juices, water or milk— 
with a little salt or just nibbled plain from the 
cake. Eat two or three cakes regularly every 
day before meals. 
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UPERFICIALLY, one 
might think that the 
very edge of a razor blade 
was all that mattered in 
shaving. But the blade 
behind the edge—the body 
of metal of which it is a 
part, and which supports it 
—is every bit as important. 
The Ever-Ready Blade 
(A) is a staunch and rigid 
piece of steel which is 
ground to a scientifically 
correct bevel edge—an edge 
that is microscopically 
keen, but marvellously 
strong and durable. 

The blade is given addi- 
tional rigidity by a “‘back- 
bone’’ of heavy gauge 
metal. The diagram (A), 
above, shows the husky 
construction of an Ever- 
Ready Blade, while (B) is 
a cross section view of an 
ordinary ‘‘wafer’’ blade. 

The Ever-Ready Blade 
is keener and retains its 
keenness longer. If you 
have been enduring poor 
shaves just from force of 
habit, now is the time to 
switch to this super-keen 
Ever-Ready Blade in the 
Ever-Ready Razor. 


Ever-Ready Razors and Blades are sold everywhere 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CORPORATION 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ever-Ready 
Blades 
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I did, and true to his word, he gave me a 
check in full for the amount I had paid out, 
as well as the price for my story. 

The picture opened at the Hippodrome 
and was the sensation of the bill; in fact, 
Mr. Selznick told me it was the best picture 
they had at that time. It held the record 
until they made Trilby with Clara Kimball 
Young. 

Some months later I received a telephone 
call from the W. H. Hodkinson Producing 
Company, of New York, for an original 
story suitable for Miss Irene Castle. I 
had just completed a stage play, Don’t 
Weaken, in collaboration with Adeline 
Hendricks, which was accepted by the com- 
pany for Miss Castle, who renamed it Slim 
Shoulders. It opened at the Capitol The- 
ater, New York, and was acclaimed by all 
critics as one of the best photoplays Miss 
Castle had ever appeared in. I also wrote 
a song to fit the title, which was played 
throughout the picture and added a great 
deal to its success. 

On the evening I attended the opening 
of Slim Shoulders at the Capitol Theater 
there were two young girls seated just 
ahead of me. They had fortified them- 
selves with a box of chocolates and had 
settled down for a good time. 

One of them, looking over the program, 
remarked that the story was written by the 
same fellow, Harris, who wrote those 
mushy love songs. 

“You know, Mabel,” said she, “‘they’re 
all about breaking hearts, lovesick girls and 
dying mothers.” 

“Ts that the guy?” said the other. ‘Gee, 
it must be some bum picture we are going 
to sit through tonight!”’ 

After the picture had been shown, a gen- 
tleman and his wife, seated beside the girls, 
proved to be neighbors of mine. The gen- 
tleman turned, saw me and said, “Hello, 
Harris, allow me to congratulate you. This 
is the best picture I have seen in a long 
time.” 

I saw the girls nudge each other and 
smile and smile. For the rest of the per- 
formance quiet prevailed. 

Apropos of pictures, I recall that when I 
was making When it Strikes Home, my first 
picture, the newspapers casually mentioned 
it. One noon at the Lambs Club a young 
actor who at that time was making quite a 
hit asked me to give him a chance to appear 
in one of my pictures, saying that he was 
very anxious to go into that line of the pro- 
fession. 

I kidded him and said, ‘My dear boy, 
you have not the physique for a motion- 
picture actor. You should be tall and 
handsome. You are not the type at all.” 


Turning Down Mr. Fairbanks 


‘Harris,’ said he, “‘I am sure I can make 
good. I am willing to start at seventy-five 
dollars a week; also willing to sign with 
you on a five-year contract.” 

“Nothing doing,” said I. 

The young man was Douglas Fairbanks, 
today one of the biggest stars in motion 
pictures. I surely calculated wrong that 
time. 

During the run of the photoplay, After 
the Ball, in the East, a young man rushed 
into my office and asked me whether I could 
furnish an artist to sing After the Ball be- 
tween the reels of the picture, which was 
playing at his theater located not far from 
Broadway. He said he was the manager, 
and as he was a new man in the business 
he was trying to make good. 

I told him I was very sorry, but that we 
were not furnishing any singers at that 
time, but said, “‘I’ll tell you what I will do. 
I will come over myself and say a few 
words to the audience if that will help you 
out.” 

“T would rather have a good singer,” 
said he. 

“Well,” said I, ‘‘would you not rather 
have the author of the song and the man 
who wrote the story?” 

“Are you Mr. Harris?” asked the young 
fellow. 
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“Yes,” said I. 

“You would not come over there.” 

“Why not?” 

“You are too busy.” 

“That makes no difference,’ said I. 
“What time is your first show over?” 

SPAT 9 1Oe~ 

“Well,” I said, ‘I will give you a bunch 
of title pages of all my latest songs, includ- 
ing After the Ball, also a photograph of 
myself, which you can display outside the 
theater on a billboard, announcing the fact 
that the author will be present Monday 
night at the second show.” 


Protection From the Audience 


Monday morning at nine o’clock it was 
raining pitchforks. The young man was 
waiting in my office to see me. My secre- 
tary asked him what he was waiting for 
and he said he wanted to know positively 
whether Mr. Harris was going to appear 
that night. My secretary informed him 
that if Mr. Harris gave his word he would 
appear. 

A few minutes before the first showing 
of the picture I was greeted by the man- 
ager. The house was packed from pit to 
dome and I asked him confidentially what 
sort of people patronized the theater. He 
said the majority of them were Jews, with a 
smattering of Italians and some negroes. 
The gallery, he said, was one of the tough- 
est in the neighborhood, but that he had 
me well protected, having placed four 
strong-arm men in the gallery to see that 
they did not throw things on the stage and 
that he also had several men walking to 
and fro in the aisles to see that there was 
no disturbance. Not very encouraging, 
but I made up my mind to take a chance. 

As I faced the audience I wondered who 
would throw the first object. Nevertheless, 
I started bravely with: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, when my pic- 
tures appeared in Broadway theaters I was 
offered $1000 to make personal appear- 
ances, which I refused. But when a young 
Jewish boy, starting out as manager of 
a motion-picture theater and wanting to 
make good, came to me and put his cards 
on the table, I decided to help him out, and 
here I am.” I shall never forget the out- 
burst of. enthusiasm from all parts of the 
theater. I glanced up at the gallery and 
said, ‘‘Boys, can you hear me up there?” 
I was answered with ‘‘Sure! Go ahead,” 
and “Shoot, you’re all right!” Then I 
said, “Say, boys, don’t be ashamed to sit 
upstairs in the gallery for ten cents. I sat 
up there many a time; in fact, shined boots 
to pay my way to the gallery. If you will 
do the same, be honest, work hard, you will 
all be able to sit downstairs like your 
folks.’’ You could see the old people in the 
orchestra nudge one another and say, “‘ You 
are right, Mr. Harris, you are right.” I 
then went into several little episodes of the 
hardships I had gone through. 
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When I finished my a 
down the aisle I was almost 
the audience, who crowded 
patting me on the back, alle 
hands with me for the heart. 
I had given them. There had 
least bit of disturbance. 

There is a trick, often play; 
publisher, which I am glad tos 
appearing, owing to the efforts 
Publishers Protective Associs| 
American Society of Compo: 
and Publishers. | 

A writer would frequently | 
one publisher and then sell it 
other. This happened to mey 
ing in Milwaukee. A well-| 
brought me the manuscript . 
gave him a substantial advan 
alty contract. After the song 
and I had advertised it in - 
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from M. Witmark & Sons, Ne 
ing me to discontinue publish 
as they had a prior claim. Tl 
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original copyright. When I] 
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Plagiarizing Pina 


Tunes are often written tha 
two brains having conceived 
melody. It seems almost an 
but nevertheless it is a fact. 

I recall that many y: 4 
song called School Bells. 
arranger to put it in mais 
publication. After I had st 
over for him he started to la 

He said, “Stop a moment, 
cannot use that melody.” 

“Why?” said I. W 

““My boy, you will be the! 
of the country. The entir 
song is taken from a sele¢ 

And he played the tu 
I found that what he said | 
seemed that a week before I 
a juvenile performance © 
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memory. f 

There is no composer Ii 
estimation, who can stan 
song is strictly original. - 
to do so. I have written 
songs and I would not bes 
incorporated in a great mar 
strain of some forgotten tune. 
part of it all is, the popular 
ways makes a hit is the @ 
familiar, as people wonder 
heard it before. 


To this 
harder for a composer who © 
(Continued on P 
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SATKINS” 

The Cross Cut 

Saw With The 
Blue Stick 


Only ATKINS Cross 
Cut Saws are packed 
with “The Blue Stick” 
to preserve the original 
sharpness and set of 
every tooth. 


Only ATKINS Cross 
Cut Saws are made of 
“Silver Steel” to hold 
their edge longer. 


Only ATKINS Cross 
Cut Saws are “Segment 
Ground” to cut faster 
and easier. 


Look for the ATKINS 
name on the blade of the 
finest saws any dealer 
can sell you, for cutting 
wood, ‘stone, bone or 
metal. Ask for our fold- 
ers “Saws in the Home”, 
“Saws in the Shop” or 
“Saws on the Farm.” 


E.C. ATKINS & CO. 
Established 1857 
Leading ManufaGurers of Saws for 
Every Use, Saw Tools, Specialties 
and Machine Knives 


INDIANAPOLIS, U.S. A. 
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(Continued from Page 64) 
read a note to lift another’s melody than it 
is for a composer who is a real musician. 
The latter can play over a great many of 
the old opera scores and appropriate a 
melody. This has been done time and time 
again. 

In 1924 the music publishers were again 
called upon to protect their rights in the 
copyright bill of 1909. It was attacked by 
the motion-picture companies as well as by 
the radio corporations, which wished to 
eliminate one of the main sections of the 
bill, whereby they could get the right to use 
copyrighted music without giving com- 
pensation. 

Once again a committee of prominent 
authors and song writers went to Washing- 
ton. It was headed by the president of the 
American Society of Composers, Authors 
and Publishers, Mr. Gene Buck, as well as 
E. C. Mills, chairman of the Music Pub- 
lishers Protective Association, together with 
their attorney, Mr. Nathan Burkan, and 
Mr. E. C. Rosenthal, general manager of 
the American Society of Composers, Au- 
thors and Publishers. 

Two bills were introduced, one by Senator 
Dill and another by Congressman Newton, 
both bearing on the same subject and objec- 
tionable to the authors and composers. 

The National Press Club of Washington 
entertained us at their club. In return, Mr. 
Gene Buck, our president, requested every 
member of the composing fraternity pres- 
ent to play or sing one of his own compo- 
sitions. I shall never forget when the club 
members called for Victor Herbert. They 
surprised him by procuring a cello from a 
local theater. This was Herbert’s favorite 
instrument. It was handed to him and he 
had quite a job tuning up. When he 
started to play his last beautiful song, A 
Kiss in the Dark, the instrument got out of 
tune, which embarrassed him very much. 
Suddenly he turned to Gene Buck and said, 
“This is a rotten fiddle; take it away.” 


Too Old for Pancakes? 


The entertainment lasted until early 
next morning. Many senators and con- 
gressmen attended, including Senator Dill, 
Senator Copeland and Congressman New- 
ton, who all enjoyed the entertainmerit 
immensely. 

While I am on the subject of Victor Her- 
bert, I recall an incident while taking lunch 
at the Lambs Club. I ordered some wheat 
cakes, and they had just been brought in by 
the waiter, when I felt two arms around my 
Glancing up, I saw Herbert 
smiling down on me, and pointing to the 
cakes he said, ‘‘Don’t eat those things, 
C. K.; they are not good for your stomach.” 

“‘What is the difference so long as they 
agree with me?”’ said I. 

“Charlie, you and I are getting too old 
for pancakes.” 

“That reminds me, Victor,” 
have some bad news for you.” 

Both Victor and I had attended as 
pallbearers many recent funerals of our 


Said Uta. 


TAUKIE Walle 


“That’s fine, Jim,’ Mr. Knott com- 
mented with sarcasm. ‘‘Now give us the 
sad, sad story of her demise, and while we 
are all weeping the case will be submitted 
to the jury.” 

‘She wasn’t dead, Mr. Knott. She pulls 
off a front-page divorce about every three 
years. If I had cut in I’d probably have 
been just one more headline. That would 
have hurt pretty bad, Mr. Knott, coming 
from the real, original Annie. This one 
doesn’t make much difference. Every man 
wants to make a plumb fool of himself over 
a girl at least once, but I grew up a wise 
little alley rat. So I just cut loose and did 
it over this one, Mr. Knott. Now I’m 
ready to pay the damages.” 

“That’s all, Jim,” said Judge Bledsoe, 


and Mr. Knott echoed, ‘‘That’s all.” 
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best-known writers, among them Lew 
Hirsch, Rennold Wolf, Gustav Kerker, Glen 
McDonough and Aaron Hoffman. 

““Who is it this time?”’ asked Victor. 

I said, ‘“‘Poor Teddy Morse.” 

Victor was shocked and said, ‘‘When did 
he die?” 

“Last night,” said I. “His funeral will 
be Wednesday at ten o’clock.” 

He walked away to another table to join 
other friends. I do not know what pos- 
sessed me, but before I left the club I 
walked over to his table. 


The Death of Victor Herbert 


Placing my arms about his shoulders, I 
said, ‘‘ Victor, take my advice and don’t 
eat a sandwich; it will give you indiges- 
tion.” 

He smiled and said, 
nails.”’ 

When I returned to my office an hour 
later, I received a phone call from E. C. 
Rosenthal, manager of the American Soci- 
ety of Composers, Authors and Publishers, 
instructing me as secretary of the associa- 
tion to send out notices of the death of Vic- 
tor Herbert. 

The following Wednesday I attended 
Theodore Morse’s funeral at ten in the 
morning and Victor Herbert’s at one 
o’clock the same day. 

Victor Herbert’s epitaph should be, ‘‘He 
never wrote a vulgar line.’’ He had lived 
to see, what was so dear to his heart, the 
copyright bill favoring the composers left 
on the statute books unchanged. 

The publishers, after moving uptown, 
were paying the singers all kinds of money 
to sing their compositions, with the result 
that the publishers were trying to outbid 
one another for the services of these singers. 
Business was in chaos. Something had to 
be done, otherwise the publishing of popu- 
lar music would be swept away. The pub- 
lishers were being held up not only by the 
singers, whom you could hardly blame for 
accepting the money, but by orchestra 
leaders, who also were receiving pay from 
the publishers to play their compositions. 
The publishers were flooded with benefit 
tickets from nearly every association con- 
nected with the theatrical business, from 
the scene shifters, ushers, electricians and 
treasurers, who were giving balls and en- 
tertainments and selling tickets for them. 
Thousands of throw-aways were being 
printed up continually by the publishers 
for amateur shows given by baseball and 
athletic clubs, which asked for printed 
throw-aways to advertise their organiza- 
tions. This amounted to thousands of dol- 
lars. The publishers were in a quandary, 
because if one did not accede to these de- 
mands another would. 

This went on until in sheer desperation a 
few of the big publishers called a meeting 
to see if something could not be done to 
stop the awful waste. The first meeting 
was held at the Hotel Astor, and resulted 
in the formation of a society called the 
Music Publishers Protective Association. 


“Charlie, I can eat 
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Miss Mae Belle Stanton tilted her pretty 
head at precisely the angle that had sent 
her photographer into eestasies of admira- 
tion. Jim Blocker hastened into the cor- 
ridor to light a cigar. Opposing counsel 
conferred in whispers over the division of 
time for argument. The foreman of the 
jury looked at his watch. His Honor felt in 
a pocket for his glasses. An hour or so later 
he said, in concluding his charge, “‘ You are 
the sole judges of the facts, but the law you 
will receive from the court and be governed 
thereby. Mr. Sheriff, take the jury.” 

And Mr. Sheriff did so, looking very 
solemn and important. Twenty minutes 
later he brought them back, stringing along 
‘single file.: The foreman handed the verdict 
to the clerk, who opened it very deliber- 
ately, cleared his throat, glanced around the 
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Officers were elected and rule 
Our first manager was Mauri 
attorney of the B. F. Keith im 
his resignation, Pat Casey yw, 
eral manager. Owing to the. 
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ville Managers Protective ; 
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registration, no other publi 
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with the conflicting of titles 
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A better feeling also exis 
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Let the Best Song 


The intense rivalry which 
Pan Alley has been almost eli 
music industry is run on a b 
basis. Publishers do not « 
another’s songs as heretofore 
at the present time is Let t 
Win. 

CONCLUSION 

And now, kind friends, you 
lowed me through my forty 
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Bs . [HE fixtures are the bathroom. There is, for ex- 
ae ample, a Kohler built-in bath called the Viceroy 
which, almost unaided, will make even the sim- 
plest bathroom beautiful—perfect. There are Kohler 
lavatories, on graceful pedestals, adding their clear note 
of authentic style. Let these fine fixtures give you the 
bathroom your thoughts have pictured. Your plumber 
will tell you that the name “Kohler” faintly fused in im- 
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“Son, Dave’s the sheriff and I’m his 
deputy. Leave it to us, kid. If you’ll take 
my advice you'll stick to your job and let 
other folks stick to theirs.””’ He swung his 
car, waved his hand. ‘And lay off this 
Ruble customer,” he called. “‘He’ll spread 
you again.” 

“Ts that so?’’ Sam challenged, but Bat 
was beyond hearing and his defiance fell on 
the empty air, and he moved back to his 
own machine, adding Bat to the list of 
those who seemed combined to irritate him. 
He was, as he drove back through Lone- 
some and on toward Sunday Cove, in a 
more and more embittered mood. But the 
young man was not sufficiently analytical 
to understand that this mood arose as 
much from a sense of guilt as from any 
other source; he could not be expected to 
guess that his own feeling that Millie was 
right in calling him a fool had anything to 
do with his anger toward her, toward Lin, 
toward Bat Brace, toward the whole hostile 
and misunderstanding world. 

He got back to the garage to find him- 
self involved in a new altercation with Mil- 
lie. She was, when he appeared, filling the 
gas tank of a machine; and he drove past 
and turned into the garage. 

A moment later she followed him, said 
bitterly from the doorway, ‘‘It’s time you 
got back.” 

“Well, I’m back,’”’ he reminded her. ‘I 
hope you’re satisfied.” 

“Whose car is that?’’ she demanded. 

“‘Mine.” 

SSYOuUTS 7x 

“Yes, mine.” 
venomous. 

““Where’d you get it?” 

“Bought it.” 

She trembled with fury. 

‘““Well, I hope you can manage to give a 
few minutes of your valuable time to your 
job,”’ she said with biting politeness. 

Sam, gaining composure from her dis- 
composure, looked idly about the garage. 

““Don’t seem to be anything for me to 
do,” he remarked. 

““Tf you’d stay here there would be,’’ she 
said. ‘‘Two cars have been in with flat 
tires and had to mend them themselves, and 
one to have some grease, and one with 
bands to tighten. And everybody that 
passes wants gas, till I can’t get a minute 
for my cooking.” 

‘“Where’s Buck?” Sam asked. 

“Gone off for a ride,’’ she said harshly. 

“For a ride?” 

“That Sloughter stopped here,’ Millie 
explained, choking with her own rage at 
these menfolk of hers. ‘‘Said he wanted 
pa to try out the car he was driving, see 
whether it was a good buy. Buck went off 
without asking me, and I’ve been turning 
customers away ever since.”’ 

Sam laughed. ‘A lot Buck knows about 
testing a car,’’ he commented. 

Millie glared at him. 

“T suppose you know more.” 

“‘T should tell a man,” he agreed; and he 
was left, chuckling, in possession of the 
field, when she went into the house again. 
She came out by and by to call him to 
dinner, and they ate in a moody silence. 
Buck had not returned, and Millie’s only 
comment was a bitter word. 

“T’m all through waiting dinner for the 
pair of you,”’ she said. 

Sam was glad to escape to the garage 
again. Customers came and went; he had 
small tasks to engage his time, and he did 
not even know when Sloughter deposited 
Buck at the door of the house and drove 
away again. Sam would have liked a word 
with Sloughter, if he had seen the man; he 
was in a truculent mood, anxious to con- 
front his enemies, and he already counted 
Sloughter his enemy. But the other came 
and went, and Buck went into the house 
and did not at once appear; and Sam 
worked on obliviously. 

Toward mid-afternoon, however, Buck 
came into the garage. He wore, this dull 


Their very tones were 
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and lifeless hulk of a man, a curious im- 
portance; and Sam saw Millie on his heels, 
saw her stop in the shed door to listen and 
to watch. Buck came in and he approached 
Sam; and Sam perceived a certain weight 
in the moment and wiped his hands on a 
piece of waste, wondering what was to 
come. He looked at Buck and Buck averted 
his eyes and turned aside, but Millie spoke 
to him from the door. 

“Go on, pa,’’ she commanded. 

Buck, thus heartened, swung to Sam 
again. 

“Sam,” he said truculently, ‘“‘what you 
been up to?” 

Sam’s posture relaxed. Another cross- 
examination, then; Millie working through 
her father. He thought it faintly surprising 
that Millie should delegate the task. She 
was usually self-sufficient enough. He 
grinned derisively. 

‘““Who wants to know?” he countered. 

Buck straightened himself in a posture of 
absurd dignity. 

“You been annoying my customers,’’ he 
said soberly. 

Sam looked at him more intently; and 
upon what he saw, moved closer, till he was 
face to face with the other man. Buck’s 
eyes were inflamed; the other had been 
drinking. His breath was heavy with to- 
bacco, raw coffee, disguising odors. And 
Sam grinned at him and winked faintly. 

“Why, Buck!” he said chidingly. 

Buck colored nervously. 

“T can’t stand that, Sam,’’ he said blus- 
teringly. ‘‘Can’t have a man around here 
losing trade for me. You ain’t been tending 
to your work either. Off chasing around. 
I’m going to let you go.” 

Sam stood very still and his cheeks 
flamed. 

“You're firing me?” he demanded. 

“Yes, sir,” said Buck. ‘‘ You're fired.” 

Sam laughed. ‘‘ You can’t fire me,” he 
exclaimed scornfully. “You can’t get 
along alone here. You don’t know any- 
thing about cars.” 

Millie said from the doorway, ‘He'll 
keep you if you tend to business, Sam.” 

Sam looked at her and his temper rose. 

“Oh, he will. That’s your doing, Millie.” 

“T don’t know about that,’’ Buck said 
doubtfully. ‘‘I’d made up my mind to fire 
you, but Millie tried to make me say I’d 
keep you if you’d stick to the shop.” 

“Sloughter talk you into it, did he?” 
Sam demanded. ‘‘ What do you get out of 
it, Buck?” 

“Tf you'll tend to business I’ll make him 
let you stay, Sam,” Millie urged. ‘“That’s 
all he wants.” 

Sam was choking with hurt and anger. 

“Thank you kindly,”’ he said derisively. 
“But I’ve wasted enough of my time 
around here.” ; 

“Of course, if you want to go 

“T’ve got another job offered,’’ he as- 
sured her. ‘“‘You don’t need to feel sorry 
for me.”’ 

“Brought it on yourself, Sam,” Buck 
said uncertainly. 

Sam whirled on him fiercely. 

“Oh, shut your head!’’ he exploded, glad 
to find vent for his feelings. 

Buck waved a large hand. 

“That’s enough,” he announced. ‘That 
ends it.” 

Millie offered a last word. 

“Have some sense, Sam. They’re just 
making a fool out of you.” 

His throat ached and he had a sudden 
appalling fear that he was going to cry. 
Her eyes were so pitifully hurt, yet so proud 
too. He wished to hurt her as he himself 
was hurt. 

““They can make anything they want to 
out of me,’”’ he blurted; and then for fear 
his eyes would fill, swung aside, and into 
that little room fashioned from a disused 
horse stall which had been, these two or 
three years past, his home. 

When the door was shut behind him, he 
stood a moment listening, and he heard 
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Buck go mumbling back into the house, 
and he heard Millie come across the garage 
toward him slowly. But before she reached 
the door she stopped, and turned, and so 
withdrew again. And Sam’s chin hardened 
bitterly. He began, with some ostentatious 
noise, to get his things together; and when 
by and by he carried his belongings out to 
his car Millie had disappeared. 

He would go, he decided, to the Delemay 
farm; they needed a man there. And it was 
with a certain sense of satisfaction that he 
took his shotgun and bestowed it in the 
car. Decided to buy, at the store in the 
village, some buckshot shells for this 
weapon. He was ready in this moment to 
fight an army, heedless of his own wounds. 

He would have driven away without a 
word to Buck or to Millie, but Millie came 
out when he started his car, came to the 
side of the machine. She had money in her 
hands. 

“Here’s what’s due you, Sam,”’ she said. 

He took it without comment, nodded. 

“‘Good-by,”’ he told her. 

“‘Good-by!’’ she echoed; and he backed 
out of the garage while she stood watching 
him go. His eyes were smarting when he 
swung at last away along the road. 
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AM came to the Delemay farm in the 

late afternoon, came in disconsolate 
mood, rather sorry for himself, willing to 
be comforted. His lacerated ankles were 
sore and painful; his jaw ached reminis- 
cently; and his heart was bruised by 
Millie’s anger and by Buck’s ingratitude. 
Sam had no illusions about Buck, about the 
motive behind that man’s action. Sloughter 
must have worked upon him; Sloughter, 
actuated by a feeling that Sam was in his 
way. This realization gave Sam some com- 
fort; it amused him to think that he hid 
irritated the rich man, that he annoyed the 
other as a mosquito may annoy one who 
wishes to sleep. 

He did not this afternoon devote any 
particular thought to the effort to look 
deeper into Sloughter’s affairs. His reflec- 
tions were rather concerned with himself 
and with the injustices which he thought 
had been done him. And he had, too, other 
things to think about. The car, this new 
acquisition of his, failed to display the 
docility which had been the habit of that 
other machine so largely the product of his 
own hands. Usually such small annoy- 
ances as the car imposed upon him would 
have served merely to awaken his interest, 
rouse in him that zeal and eagerness which 
made him so excellent a mechanic. But to- 
day he was in no mood for tinkering; and 
when the car skipped and popped he got 
out and drained the carburetor rebelliously; 
and when it continued to miss on at least 
one cylinder, he cleaned and replaced the 
spark plugs in morose mood; and when a 
front tire went flat, he rummaged under the 
front seat and found repairing materials and 
patched it with hard words mumbled under 
his breath. 

He had, when this last mishap occurred, 
left the main road behind him and turned 
into that little used highway barred by the 
No Thoroughfare sign. The trestle which 
bore this sign was not in place today; it 
stood neglected at one side of the road, as 
though the pretense that the road was dis- 
used had been abandoned. Sam did not 
even remark it as he passed it by; thought 
of it only after he had gone a mile or so 
through the sand flats among the low scrub 
oak and crossed the first bridge and begun 
to climb the little ridge beyond. Then the 
tire flattened and he got out to fix it; and 
the spot where he alighted had something 
reminiscent in it. He remembered then 
that here or hereabouts he had that morn- 
ing seen Bill Stackhoe on the road ahead of 
him; that Bill had later disappeared. 

He remembered this circumstance with 
peculiar force, because when he went into 
the village to get the buckshot shells which 
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“Like a cat with a mouse,” Peg said 
bitterly. 

“T was frightened out of my wits,’”’ Nell 
agreed. ‘But I didn’t give him the satis- 
faction of seeing.” 

“What did he say?’”’ Sam demanded 
truculently. 

“Well,” Peg explained, “‘he said this was 
a lonely place, and some girls would be 
afraid to be here; and he said he’d seen 
some rough-looking men in the woods 
around here during the summer. He said 
he’d come and see us sometimes in the eve- 
ning, so we needn’t be afraid, and that he’d 
look out for us and bring a friend of his to 
help him. And he said he knew where to 
get some good gin, and he’d bring some 
limes. And he asked us to go to a dancing 
place with him tonight, or tomorrow night, 
or the next.’”’ She hesitated, considering. 
“You know the sort of thing, Sam. I 
hated him.” 

“T’d like to see this Ruble come around 
while I’m here,”’ Sam declared. ‘‘I’d like to 
run into him.” 

“He looks fearfully strong,’ Nell con- 
fessed. “And he’s taller than you, Sam.” 

“T’ll whittle him down to my size,’’ Sam 
promised. He added in some perplexity, 
“T’d like to know what’s going on around 
here. There’s something mighty funny.” 

“Oh, I know that,” Nell cried abruptly. 
T’ve been telling Peg.’’ She made a little 
gesture of bravado. “I’m a detective, 
Sam. A dry agent.’’ She laughed softly. 
“Can you imagine that—me a dry agent? 
But I’ve found out all about it, the whole 
dark and bloody plot.” 

Peg smiled. ‘‘Nell’s convinced they are 
all bootleggers,”’ she explained. 

“T’m not convinced,’ Nell corrected. 
“T know.” She extended her hands, palms 
upward, and clenched them tightly. “I’ve 
got them just like rats in a trap,” she said 
dramatically, and Sam and Peg laughed at 
her. “‘Come and see for yourselves,” she 
invited. “I’m certainly going.” 

“You are not,” Peg told her. ‘Don’t be 
absurd. It’s a good thing to mind your own 
business sometimes, Nell.” 

Sam broke in. ‘‘What are you talking 
about?” he demanded. 

Nell laid a finger to her lips. 

“Sh! Not a word. Tonight at midnight, 
at the old mill. Then it can be told.” 

“Tell him, Nell,” Peg advised. 
sensible for a moment.” 

“Woman,” Nell protested, ‘“‘I was never 
more sensible in my life.” 

“Say,” Sam insisted, “I don’t get any of 
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‘this. What’s happened anyway?” 


Nell smiled, touched his arm lightly. 

“There, Sam,” she exclaimed. “I didn’t 
mean to tease you. You see——” She 
hesitated. ‘‘I told you—yesterday, wasn’t 
it?—that we were trying to find a nice pool 
along the brook to bathe in. Down in the 
woods somewhere. Peg has explored some 
and so have I. But it’s awfully thick and 
tangled and hard to get through. Then 
this morning I started out—thank good- 
ness the dogs didn’t follow me. Whisk 
wanted to, but he was so pitiful with one 
leg dangling that I made him stay at home. 
And instead of following down the brook, 
I went through the pine woods below the 
house where it’s easier walking; and I 
swung along the side of the hill and came to 
the brook farther down than we had ever 
gone before. And I found just what we 
want, Peg; the most beautiful spot. An old 
gray birch tree on one side, hanging over 
the water; and pines on the other, and all 
around; and the water falls over a ledge 
about three feet high, and the pool is 
twenty or thirty feet long with a sandy bot- 
tom, and three or four feet deep, I should 
think, and a rippling little shallow at the 
lower end.” She laughed softly. “I went 
in the water all by myself there; and a red 
squirrel scolded me terribly; and two or 
three little birds played around very po- 
litely, pretending not to see me at all. 
A squirrel is no gentleman.” 

Peg saw Sam’s color; 
quietly, ‘“‘Go on, Nell.” 

“T did go on,” Nell agreed, with a nod. 
“After I’d bathed, I wanted to see the rest 


and she said 
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of the brook. And it comes into a larger 
stream, Sam; sluggish black water.” 

“That’s Blood Brook, I guess,” Sam 
agreed. ‘‘ Runs down into the river.”’ 

“Well,”’ Nell continued, “I followed it 
up for a way and I came to an old mill. It 
hasn’t been used for years, I should think, 
and there’s nothing left of the dam except 
some old timbers all covered with moss. 
And just before I came out of the bushes 
there I heard someone call. A man!” 

She paused dramatically; and they lis- 
tened without words. 

“So,” she said, “I stayed where I was, 
very small and still; and I peeked out, and 
there were two men there. I’d never seen 
either of them before. And they were put- 
ting planks across on the timbers of the old 
dam, making a kind of bridge out of it; 
just laying them on, but carefully, so they 
wouldn’t slide off. And I couldn’t hear 
everything they said, but I heard one of 
them say something about a truck and the 
other one said it would be there about mid- 
night. And after a while they crossed and 
went into the old mill; and I could hear 
them doing something in the cellar of it, or 
down underneath somewhere. And then I 
got a little frightened, so I came away.” 

Sam considered this in silence. 

But Peg said gravely, “I don’t see any- 
thing in that. Do you, Sam?” 

“T’m going down there tonight and 
watch them again,” Nell retorted. “I’m 
going to find out what’s going on down 
there, and if they’re bootleggers I’m going 
to make them give me a case of gin or I’ll 
betray them to the clutches of the law!” 
She made a gesture full of melodrama. 

“You stay here,” Sam suggested. “TI’ll 
go down.” 

“We'll none of us go down,” Peg re- 
torted. ‘It’s none of our affair.” 

“Tm going myself,” Nell insisted. “You 
can come with me if you want to, Sam. 
But I’m certainly going.” 

“You’re ridiculous,” Peg warned her. 
“You're just asking for trouble.”” And Sam 
allied himself with her in the effort to dis- 
suade Nell from taking any part in the ad- 
venture. 

They came to no immediate conclusion. 
The afternoon drew on; Peg and Nell got 
supper; and still they argued, no one of 
them yielding ground. The sun set; dark- 
ness wrapped the house, drawing its black 
veil just outside the windows. And they 
washed the dishes and put them away, and 
fed the dogs. 

And Peg said thoughtfully, ““We mustn’t 
take the dogs. They’d make a noise, give 
us away.” 

Nell pounced so alertly upon this indica- 
tion of weakening that Peg had no chance 
to intrench herself again. Thus by mid- 
evening they found themselves determined 
upon the enterprise, concerting their plans. 
Nell was sure she could lead them through 
the woods to the mill. 

“We daren’t use a flash light after we 
get down there,” she agreed, ‘‘but we can 
for a while, and it’s easy walking through 
the pines.” 

Sam said wisely, “If there’s anything 
going on down there, they’ll have an eye on 
the house. We've got to pretend to go to 
bed.’”’ He added abruptly, ‘I’m going to 
run my car into the barn and sleep by it, 
and I’ll take my gun. Don’t want them get- 
ting away with this car the way they did 
the other.” 

“We'll pretend to go to bed,” Nell 
agreed. ‘‘Put out the lights and every- 

thing; and then start out very carefully.” 

They proceeded, in the end, to the per- 
formance of this plan. Sam housed his car, 
and with blankets from the house made 
himself a bed upon old hay in the barnloft. 
The girls went to their rooms, presently 
put out the lights; and Sam waited in 
darkness in the barn till by and by they 
came to him through the shed. The dogs 
they left in the shed, latching the doors 
securely. 

Nell whispered, ‘I’ve the flash light, 
Sam. Shall I turn it on?” 

“T’ll look around outside,” he replied. 
“Make sure there’s no one around, Then 
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I’ll come back for you here.” He picked up 
his gun, but Peg made him put it aside 
again. : 

“T won’t have you take that,” she in- 
sisted. “It might get us into trouble. This 
whole thing is foolish enough as it is, but 
that would make it serious.” 

Nell agreed with her. 

“This is just a lark, Sam. Don’t be 
dramatic.” 

So Sam allowed himself to be persuaded; 
and he came back at last to report that all 
seemed clear. They went out through the 
door of the disused tie-up and down the 
pasture lane, and so came presently along a 
ruined stone wall to the cover of the woods. 
There was starlight enough so that they 
could discern each other’s figures; and Sam 
saw that the two girls wore knickerbockers, 
were accoutered for such a tramp as this 
one was. Then the pines received them; 
they moved through a ghostly shadow full 
of other shadows, more intense, which 
seemed to waver about them; and Nell, at 
first confidently in the lead, fell back to 
take Sam’s hand; and they kept contact 
thus, Sam in the middle, the girls on either 
side, going cautiously, stumbling now and 
then over fallen branches or bowlders, 
slithering in the loose needles which covered 
the ground, sliding down the steeper de- 
clivities. And now and then they ventured 
to use the light in smothered flashes, cup- 
ping its beam, directing it upon the ground 
at their feet. And to Sam the moment was 
amazing and incredible and_ strangely 
thrilling; such a moment as had come to 
him before in dreams. He dramatized it in 
his thoughts and a curious elation sang in 
his veins. 

Nell seemed to have caught something 
of the same infection. Peg held his hand 
dispassionately, impersonally, as though 
it were a staff she leaned upon; but Nell’s 
fingers within his were alive, moving, carry- 
ing many messages of warning, of admoni- 
tion, of encouragement. Peg was like 
another man, but Nell was very feminine; 
and once, when she whispered some word 
in his ear, Sam caught the fragrance of her 
hair. 

A wind was stirring the tops of the tall 
trees above their heads; and Sam was 
grateful for this, since it filled the wood 
with sounds which covered the sounds they 
made in their advance. Once, off to their 
right, a tree fell crashingly; and Peg stood 
very still, and Nell huddled against him 
while he told them what it was they heard. 
And a little later, since the wind was from 
that quarter, he heard the far rumble of a 
truck’s engine. 

“It’s coming,” he told them. “In the 
old road. On that high land between the 
two bridges, by the sound.” 

Nell only panted “Hurry,” and they 
went more swiftly on. 

Thus they came at last near the old mill; 
and they were warned of its nearness by a 
glimpse of light through the lower growth 
of alder and birch and willow along the 
stream ahead of them. Through this they 
made their way; and they lay at last side 
by side, behind an old log which hid them, 
with only a thin screen of bushes in front 
of them and between them and the mill. 
They were just in time; they could hear 
the truck coming slowly through the wood, 
and Sam realized that it must be following 
an old wood road from the abandoned farm 
beyond the Delemay place. Peg peered 
intently through the leaves in front of 
them, but Nell pressed close against Sam’s 
side, and even the intense curiosity which 
the scene in front of him inspired could 
not make him forget that she was so near. 

Yet what he saw was worth considera- 
tion. Three lanterns had been fixed in such 
positions that they lighted the rude bridge 
constructed on the timbers of the old dam; 
and Sam could see the fresh yellow color of 
the planks laid there. Two men were wait- 
ing, near one of the lanterns, and the head- 
lights of the truck picked out their figures 
against the darkness behind them. Sam 
remembered that he had seen one of these 
men in the village a week or so before, the 

(Continued on Page 75) 
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An example of what can be done by having a floor that plays a part in the decorative scheme. Notice how simple furnishings 
give a rich and distinctive effect through the use of this patterned linoleum—Go.p SEau Inuar, Belflor Pattern No. 2047-5. 


CIo make the living room more livable 


gree delightful color contrasts 

which give life and individual- 
ity to a room scheme—note how 
simply they are secured, in this 
charming living room, by the use 
of decorative linoleum flooring. 


Observe, too, how the warm gray 
tiles balance the colorful furnish- 
ings. Only with decorative floors 
can this perfect adjustment of con- 
trasting color-values be obtained. 


If you want designs in clear solid 
colors for kitchens and bathrooms, 
ask to see Gold Seal Inlaids in the 
Universal patterns. 


All Gold Seal Inlaids are genuine 
inlaid linoleum and possess the qual- 
ity and staunchness which have 
characterized Nairn goods for nearly 
forty years. 


Price is extremely reasonable. Sat- 
isfaction or your money back is 


uaranteed. When buying, remem- :GoL 
Always look for the Gold And of these modern linoleum 8 Wanee er Patte 
Seal on the face of the ‘ ber to look for the Gold Seal pasted io 
goods, or the Nairn name floors architects and decorators are Lower : Gu 
paiageen ithe cbiels on the face of the goods, or the Belflor Patte 


NAIRN 
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SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


REMOVE SEAL WITH 
WET CLOTH 
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turning more and more to the new 
Belflor, one of the famous Nairn 
Gold Seal Inlaids. With its soft, 
delicate mottlings in distinctive 
designs, Be/flor is suited to any room 
or style of furnishings. Beautiful in 
itself, it sets off furniture and rugs 
to wonderful advantage. 
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Nairn name stamped on the back. 


Let us send you our new booklet 
showing the patterns and artistic 
interiors in color. 
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zn wild panic with something 
rvled across him; and he heard 
«ited bark. Lady, the setter; 
aad somehow escaped and fol- 
e| here, and who now barked her 
i inding them again. Nell and 
19, too, and Sam flung a glance 
i and saw that the men by the 


my staring toward the bushes 
¢ lay. 

4) Sloughter shouted some com- 
a| he others sprang that way; and 


nutes that followed seemed to 
verminable; filled at first with 
do desperate haste, then with 
mt, and with pity and fury 
oy fear, and with long weariness 
tg and conjecture. They ran at 

three, directly from the old mill 

stream through the tall pines, 

nd driven only by the hot ne- 

scape. And they ran in a dark- 

ch their eyes, used to the lantern 
f mill, were long in accustoming 
¥; so that they blundered into 
over bowlders and through 
| miry soil where they sank to 
\s. Sam had dropped the flash- 
ne first moment, the first leap 
into the cover of the forest; but 
kept it, to use it would have 
em to those who pursued. 
tives had some slight ad- 
Might have chosen to run 
a quarter of the circle. 
ng at this point a course 
southerly, cut them off on 
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one side; the men behind blocked them 
from going north; but they were free to 
follow the brook or to swing away from it 
and up the steeper slopes. And the pur- 
suers, not sufficiently numerous to cover 
all the territory, had to choose their path, 
waste time in tracing the way the fugitives 
had gone. Thus from the first Nell and 
Sam and Peg gained; and Lady, who had 
betrayed them, bounded at their heels and 
betrayed them again and again by barking 
with delight at this game which to the 
dog’s mind they seemed to play. 

Now and then the wood thinned a little 
and some light from the stars sifted through 
the tree tops. They were able to discern 
the pillars of opacity which were the trunks 
of the trees, and as their eyes became used 
to the light, they avoided contact with 
these obstacles. But they could not see the 
ground, and they were forever tripping and 
falling, and Sam dropped back now and 
then to help one or the other of the girls to 
arise. He himself fell more than once, pain- 
fully, but his hurts did not penetrate the 
armor of excitement which he wore. He 
scarce knew he felt them. The two girls 
were, however, not so insensible, weakened 
rather than stimulated by their danger; 
only fear lent them speed and agility and 
endurance. Peg, seeing how Lady con- 
tinually revealed the direction they had 
taken, had the wit to try to send the dog 
away. She bade Lady go home; she com- 
manded her to go back; she cried out to her 
to be still. And at last, these resources fail- 
ing, she urged the dog to turn upon their 
pursuers, seeking to arouse in the gentle 
beast some combative ardor, some under- 
standing of the necessity of protecting her 
mistress in this moment. _ 

Behind, the men shouted back and forth 
through the wood, now and then at a loss, 
again and again recovering the trail. And 
when they had been perhaps five minutes in 
flight, Nell fell heavily upon one knee and 
cried out that she could not move, and 
begged the others to go on; and the pur- 
suers must have come upon them there, but 
somewhere on the slope above and to the 
east a man shouted: 

“Here! They’ve gone this way.” 

Neither Peg nor Nell heard this cry, but 
Sam heard it, and his attention fixed upon 
it even while he tried to get Nell on her feet 
again. The circumstances seemed to him 
perplexing; for they had not gone that way, 
and he who cried out must know it. Must 
therefore be their friend. Sam heard his 
voice again and again, receding in that di- 
rection; heard the others also swing that 
way with. questioning calls, heard the pur- 
suit go blundering up the hill. He and Peg 
between them got Nell to her feet and led 
her on, and Nell, the first exquisite pain 
slackening, was able to help herself a little. 

But Lady bounded before them and 
barked; and Peg cried despairingly, “‘Oh, 
Lady, Lady! Go get them, Lady! Sic ’em, 
Lady!” And flung a directing hand back 
and up the hill toward their pursuers. 

Sam, holding Nell, his arm about her, his 
senses swimming with the delight of clasp- 
ing her so closely, exclaimed, “Make her 
go! Get rid of her, or they’ll catch us sure.” 

“Go on, Lady,’ Peg insisted. ‘‘Sic ’em, 
Lady girl!” 

Nell gasped, ‘‘I’m better. I can go faster 
now.” 

“Hold on to me,” Sam urged. 

““Sic’em, Lady! Back there!’’ Peg cried. 

Lady seemed to begin at last to under- 
stand; she made a cast backward through 
the wood, hesitated as though to have her 
instructions confirmed, and then as Peg 
still commanded, the dog bounded along 
their back trail to meet the pursuit which 
once more was swinging after them. Nell 
was managing to run again now; and Sam 
could hear her breath whistle through her 
teeth as she stifled the pain of her hurt; 
and his head was swimming with pity for 
her and blazing with fury at the men be- 
hind him. He thought of stopping to meet 
these men, to check them, hold them back, 
cover the escape of the two girls; he was 
ready for any high emprise. But when he 
would have done so, Nell held his arm. 
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“No, no, Sam,” she insisted. ‘‘Stay with 
us. Don’t leave us here.”’ 

They heard, somewhere behind them, 
Lady barking; her shrill tones cried out 
warning and defiance. And somebody 


shouted in consternation; and then thethree | 


fugitives were frozen by the cracking note 
of a shot which came muffled through the 
wood. And upon the heels of the shot 
Lady’s bark changed its note; became 
fraught with pain; became a piteous yelp. 
A series of long-drawn, shrilling cries; one 


of those sounds which can never be forgot- 


ten when once it has been heard. 

“They’ve shot her!’’ Sam cried; 
Peg thrust past him. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed. 
hurt.” And 
Come in!” 

But Lady’s pitiable outeries ended, 
drowned by the staccato of two more shots 
in quick and conclusive succession. And 
upon their heels only silence followed; and 
Nell, clutching at Sam’s arm, sobbed: 

“They’ve killed her. The beasts have 
killed her, Sam.”’ 

Sam freed himself from her grasp, and 
Peg asked him steadily, ““Where are you 
going, Sam?’ 

“I’m going to get them,’ Sam said 


and 


“She’s terribly 
she called aloud, ‘Lady! 


grimly, “‘for that.” 
Peg stopped him. ‘“‘No, Sam. Come 
away.” 


“They can’t do that and get away with 
it,” he insisted. 

“You’ve got us to take care of, Sam,” 
she reminded him. 

Furious though he was, what she said 
had yet such weight with him that he 
obeyed her; they moved away more slowly 
through the wood. And by and by the 
sounds of the pursuit behind them became 
more remote; and once Sam heard a long 
shrill whistle, like a signal, far back near 
the mill; and thereafter they heard the 
pursuers no more at all. Yet they did not 
linger near, but pushed on, and swung at 
last up the hill, working slowly toward the 
farm. 

They had to go very slowly, with many 
pauses for rest, for Nell was suffering. Her 
knee had received such a blow that it 
scarce functioned; she walked only with 
great difficulty and pain. And since there 
seemed no longer need for haste, they 
paused now and then to allow her to lie 
down and rest for a little before going on. 
In one such pause as this Sam heard some- 


where below them a sound he could not | 
a recurrent sound, regular and | 


identify; 
monotonous. Hethoughtit like the sound of 
oars in quiet rowlocks; 
no oars within hearing range. There were 
no boats on Blood Brook. That stream, 
though it was wide and indolent, easily 
enough passable for craft of proper design, 


yet had in it nothing to attract the ad- | 


venturer except in the fall when gunners 
sometimes sought ducks there. And the 


river, where a boat might properly be, was | 


beyond hearing distance from this spot 
where at the moment they were resting. 
Yet he called the attention of the others to 
the sound and they agreed that it was in 
fact much like the creak of muffled oars. 
And again Sam thought he heard the 
clash of a car’s engine running in second 
gear; and he was sure he heard the truck 
work its way back along the wood road and 
away from the mill. And these matters 
brought to his mind the curious circum- 
stance that someone had, at a moment 


critical for them, diverted the pursuers. His | 


lively imagination began to run upon many 
conjectures; but Peg was so distressed by 


the death of Lady, and Nell so miserable | 
with her own hurt, and these two were each | 


so much concerned with comforting the 
other, that Sam did not intrude his thoughts 
upon them. 

Only when they came, after a long time, 
to the foot of the old orchard below the 
farm, he said warningly, ‘“‘ You two better 
stay here while I look around.” 

“Why?” Peg asked. And Sam rake 
quickly: 

“They likely know it was us down ae. 
and they’ve been watching us; and they 


yet there could be | 
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Proprie tor Mr.ROGERS 


Improving 


on. History 


I just finished hearing a Poli- 
tician, one of the Washing- 
ton Boys, talk on Abraham 
Lincoln. The only thing I 
could picture in common 
between him and Lincoln 
was that they had both been 
in Washington. When a 
Politician ain’t talking about 
himself he is talking about 
Lincoln. Lincoln has had 
more Public men speak of 
his good qualities, and fewer 
copy any of them, than any 
man America ever produced. 
His famous address was only 
about two hundred words 
long. No Politician has ever 
been able to even copy his 
briefness. In fact, that is the 
last one of his qualities they 
would try to copy. Lincoln 
said more in those 200 words 
than has been said in the 
entire City of Washington 
in the last 10 years. And 
here is a quality that no his- 
torian or speaker has ever 
brought out before: At the 
completion of the Gettys- 
burg Speech, he wisely re- 
fused one of Grant’s Cigars, 
and borrowed a sack of “Bull” 
Durham from an ex-South- 
ern private, got on his Mule 
and went back to Washington. 


eve A. Seer 
P. S. There will be another 


piece here in a few weeks. 
Look for it. 
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of a week’s smoking. 
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maybe sent someone up here to watch for 
us to come home. We don’t want to run 
into them blind.”’ 

**T wouldn’t be a bit afraid of them, if it 
wasn’t for this darned knee,” Nell said 
truculently. ‘“‘Men that will killa dog like 
Lady are just cowards, that’s all.” 

“Well, I’m afraid of them,” Sam said 
honestly. ‘‘I’d just as soon have a gun in 
my hand when-I run into them. And I 
don’t want to have you two to look out for. 
You stay here while I hunt around.”’ 

“Be careful, yourself,” Peg advised. 
“There’s no reason why you should get 
hurt either, Sam.”’ 

“T’ll look out,” he promised her, “‘if 
you'll stay here.’’ And when they agreed, 
he left them in the shadow of the old stone 
wall, and himself moved off circuitously 
among the trees, going quietly, keeping 
under cover, swinging along the slopes till 
he was beyond the house before turning up 
toward the road. 

When he came to the road at last and 
saw a car standing in the shadows there, a 
hundred yards or so above the house, he 
was almost elated at this discovery, con- 
firming as it did his anticipations. He 
grinned with satisfaction; and he had a 
momentary impulse to cripple the car, or to 
get in and drive it away. Then shook his 
head. Better to leave it where it was. 
Those who had come in it would presently 
grow discouraged with their vigil and de- 
part; they must be left free to go. Or per- 
haps, better still, he could persuade the two 
girls to come here and get them into the 
machine, and so bring them safely to the 
outer world again. While he stayed, .con- 
sidering, he heard the muffled barks of 
Hoot, the Scottie, still prisoned in the 
shed, his small legs unequal to the leap that 
had given Lady, through an open window, 
at once freedom and a glorious end. The 
men were prowling there, Sam thought; 
and he drew back and returned more 
swiftly to where he had left Nell and Peg. 

They were gone and he had at this a mo- 
mentary qualm of fear till Peg whistled 
softly from the coverts within the wall; and 
he found them together there, waiting for 
his report. But when he suggested that 
they all three make their way to the car 
and so to safety, both demurred. Peg 
pointed out the danger in the plan. 

“We'd have to go along the road,’ she 
reminded him, ‘‘and they may be watching 
it, or the truck may be there, or the men 
might catch us at the car. We can stay 
here; they’ll not look for us, and if they do, 
it won’t do them any good. No, Sam, I 
think we’re better where we are.” 

And Nell added vehemently, ‘“‘I don’t 
propose to run away.” 

Thus they determined at last to remain 
where they were till dawn. 

“Tt can’t be very long,’ Nell reminded 
them. “I think we’ve been out here for 
hours.”’” And they settled themselves to 
wait. It was that hour of the night when 
the blood runs sluggishly; and they all felt 
the chill in the air, and so huddled together 
in the lee of a bowlder, and Peg massaged 
and bound Nell’s knee, easing the pain. 
They talked softly together; and as the 
night winds slackened and fell lifeless, they 
lowered their tones more and more till they 
spoke in whispers. And Sam found it diffi- 
cult to believe in the reality of this experi- 
ence, found it incredible that he should be 
here. He had dreamed such dreams as 
this: he never saw a lovely girl without 
imagining himself engaged for her sake in 
some bold knight-errantry. This was a réle 
which he had loved to play. Sam’s mother, 
a woman already too old when his memory 
first captured her for any freshness or 
beauty and too weary to show even to her 
son any great affection, had never taught 
him the ways of tenderness. Nor was 
Millie ever inclined to soothe and comfort 
him. Even when she ministered to him, her 
tone was one of chiding and her words were 
all reproof. Thus in the gentler ways Sam’s 
life had been a barren one; only in his im- 
aginings had he found the thing he craved. 
Yet here, in the cool early summer night, 
Nell’s head lay against his shoulder and her 


Februa 


hand was in his, and when Pp 
slept her body seemed to mel’ 
own with many little moven 
justment; and Peg, beyond } 
also to lean toward him as thoy 
sure of the darkness thrust the 
gether. And she too must pr 
slept a little, for Sam sensed t} 
in her posture. He himself y 
and aching from long immobilii 
not ease his pains for fear of y 
A moment to be treasured, — 
ended by his will. 

Yet it had, perforce, to end, 
fore dawn, in the still hush, Sar 
waiting car start and climb the 
Old Bald and so depart; and 
the way was clear for their r 
house. But Nell and Peg still 
waited their awakening. 1] 
paled; across the upper sky ¢ 
and floods of blue and then « 
color; and behind Old Bald ¢ 
and its rays shot through the 
above them, even while the | 
they were was still deeply shad 

Of the two girls, it was P¢ 
awoke; and with sleep still h 
eyes she looked about, and disc 
and Nell; and remembrance ea; 
so closely in.Sam’s arms, and § 
head bent so gently above Nell’ 
that Peg smiled a little at the si; 
and then into her smile came fé 
and regret. 

She said softly, “It’s mornin 

Sam nodded. “I heard th 
away,” he confessed, “but I dic 
wake you.” 

She considered his posture. 

“You must be frightfully ere 
suggested sympathetically; — 
cheeks burned while he replied 

“Not to notice,” he insisted 
sleep. Her knee’s hurt bad; a1 
to bother her today.”’ i 

Peg moved her head in gr 
But after a moment she sa 
“Sam, I saw you kiss each othe 
Just before Down by the 

Sam could not speak, but Nel 
sleepily from his arms, “I don’ 
Sam’s a nice boy.” 

““Awake, Nell?” Peg ask 
“How does your knee feel?” 

“Frightful,”’ Nell murmured. 
mustn’t scold Sammy, Peg.” 

Peg smiled a little. ‘“I’mn 
scold him,” she promised. “Bi 
know you’re—on dangerous gr 
you know better; you need to 
But you always would play | 
boy. But, Sam, be sensible, 
Nell’s a good friend of mine; — 
cause I know her weaknesses 
shouldn’t let you kiss her.” 

“‘T kissed him,’’ Nell insiste 
ously. ‘‘He didn’t kiss me; he 
bit my ear.’”’ She shivered a litt 
“Didn’t you, Sam?” 

Peg made a little gesture of d 

“T don’t mean to preach. | 
playing the game, Nell. Sam, y¢ 
you can be, but you know you’ 
Nell any more, don’t you? Th 
happened. Don’t go pinning di 
Sam, will you? You’re too sensi 

“Tl kiss my Sam if I wan 
protested; but Sam met Peg’s € 
own were wide, full of somethir 
He had a curious sense that he 
seen Peg before. He had th 
charming, but in this moment 
abruptly to seem to him a liti 
little frivolous; faintly insincer 
not silly or insincere; she s0 
meant to be friendly and to be 
normal man, who instinctively 
be treated like a boy, finds no 
woman so charming as that of t 
and affectionate adviser. Also, M 
she was obviously awake, st 
arms; and while this posture h 
as she slept, a certain charm 
when she was wakeful merel} 
discreet. And his arm was ach 
sciously he moved to ease 

(Continued on Pa 
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oe planetary transmission was developed as the sim- 
plest, most direct and reliable means of speed control 
- for light cars. While this type costs more to build, its 

advantages far outweigh other considerations. Your car 
_ iS more flexible in traffic — with starts, stops and speed 
_ changes made faster and more easily. Complete control 
_ through foot pedals makes it unnecessary to remove your 


@ Planetary Transmission Costs More to Build 
But Gives Better Light Car Control 


hands from the wheel. Gears are constantly in mesh, 
preventing the possibility of stripping. The transmission, 
therefore, stands harder abuse; there are no costly re- 
placements. Ford economy methods alone make it possi- 
ble to build this superior transmission into Ford cars, 
yet keep Ford prices the lowest ever offered. % 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 


NABOUT $260, TOURING $290, COUPE $520, TUDOR SEDAN $580, FORDOR SEDAN $660 
‘ . All prices f. 0. b. Detroit 
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The right cabinet for 
your Atwater Kent 
Radio is the one ap- 
proved by Mr. Kent 


He says: 
ay HE Pooley Radio Cabinet is ap- 
proved for Atwater Kent Radio 
because of the design and quality of 
Pooley cabinet work and because of 
the tone qualities of the Pooley built- 
in floating horn. Both meet the stand- 
ards we set and maintain for Atwater 
Kent Receivers and Speakers.” 
(Signed) A. ATWATER KENT 
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cwith 


You can purchase Pooley 
Radio Cabinets without Sets 


If you already have an Atwater Kent Radio 
Set you can get for it a Pooley Radio Cabi- 
net with Pooley built-in floating horn. 
Ask your dealer. Installation is easy. 


F the built-in Pooley floating horn alone were considered, 
l it would bring a Pooley Radio Cabinet into every home 

where there are ears that desire the true beauty of musi- 
cal voices and instruments. 


The Pooley horn, with the celebrated Atwater Kent repro- 
ducing unit, forms a combination that produces a volume, 
clarity and truth of tone surpassing anything radio science 
has yet developed. 


Pooley Radio Cabinets are built expressly for Atwater Kent 
Radio. Their lines are classic—their walnut or mahogany 
surfaces permanent—their construction solid. To own one 
is to acquire a lasting pleasure. 


Seven beautiful Pooley Radio Cabinets, priced from $75 to 
$295, are shown and described in a booklet that is waiting 
for you—send for it. Model 1600-R-2 is shown above. 
Equipped with built-in Pooley floating horn and Atwater 
Kent Model 20 Compact Receiver—$200. Prices slightly 
higher west of the Rockies and in Canada. 


Beware of imitations. Look for the 
name “Pooley” on the arm rest. 


There are three ways you can 
identify a Pooley Radio Cabinet 


1 By the name ‘‘Pooley”’ on the 
arm rest 


2 By the tone qualities of its 
built-in floating horn 


3, By its beauty and craftsman- 
ship 


THE POOLEY COMPANY 
1656 Indiana Avenue Philadelphia, U.S.A. 


Model 1600-R-2 
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(Continued from Page 76) 
Nell perforce sat up and began to smooth 
her hair, and Sam said soberly to Peg: 

““Yes, ma’am, I see what you mean.” 

Peg smiled approvingly. ‘‘Then there’s 
no harm done, and as long as you under- 
stand, Nell may kiss you as often as she 
chooses and you may do the same for her.” 

“‘T didn’t mean anything,”’ he said hum- 
bly. “It just happened so.” 

Nell cried reproachfully, ““Why, Sam!” 
She drawled his name in a fashion most 
provocative; but he said gravely: 

“T’m sorry for it, Nell. I didn’t mean 
anything.” 

Nell made a little grimace at her friend. 

“Peg, you’re atrocious,” she declared. 
“Just when I get a nice boy interested in 
me, you always spoil it.’”’ She laughed at 
Sam. ‘I know what will happen now. 
You’ll become her devoted slave. They al- 
ways do, after she’s given them some sis- 
terly advice. And I’ll be left out in the 
cold.” She shivered. “‘I am cold,’’ she con- 
fessed. ‘‘I want to get back to a fire.”’ 

“They’ve gone,’ Sam agreed, glad of a 
turn in the conversation. ‘‘At least I heard 
the car drive away.” 

It did not occur to any of them that 
against the certainty of their return an am- 
bush might be laid. They went slowly up 
the slope through the orchard, among the 
old apple trees run to suckers, decayed, 
broken down by loads borne in fruitful 
years; and they came to the house through 
the pasture and the lane, and through the 
tie-up into the barn. Nothing in the barn 
had been disturbed; Sam found his gun 
where he had left it, and with it safely in 


| his hands felt able to confront a dozen ene- 


mies. Hoot welcomed them in the shed, 
bounding frantically about their knees; 
and in the kitchen, Whisk, the Airedale, 
still nursing his hurt, wagged a stumpy tail 
by way of greeting, without removing him- 
self from the couch where he lay. Sam got 
a fire going, and while Nell examined her 
bruised knee gingerly, Peg started coffee. 
Sam tried to help Peg, humbly attentive, 
not wholly because of his new appreciation 
of the beauty and strength which dwelt in 
her as from a sense of discomposure at the 
sight of Nell, her knickerbockers unbut- 
toned at the knee and turned upward, her 
leg exposed. 

She perceived his embarrassment and 
called to him, “‘Sam, come and feel my 
knee and see if you think anything’s 
broken.”’ But Sam hesitated uncertainly, 
and Peg said, ‘‘I’ll come.” 

Nell made a grimace at her. 

“Never mind,” she retorted. “I’m sure 
it’s quite all right—if Sam won’t come.” 

They had thus far given little talk to 
their adventure of the night; but now, while 
they cooked breakfast and ate, the con- 
versation turned that way. Peg was quiet, 
her thoughts evidently occupied with Lady. 

“T should like to go down and find her, 
and—bury her,” she suggested. “I don’t 
like thinking of her just lying there.” 

“T always thought of bootleggers as 
rather interesting; thought I’d like to 
know one,”’ Nell declared. ‘“‘But I think 
these are mighty unpleasant bootleggers, 
don’t you, Sam?” 

“They must know we saw them,’”’ Sam 
reminded them. 

“T wonder what they will do about us,” 
Peg suggested. ‘‘I should think it would 
worry them. And—I wonder if Mr. 


Sloughter is in with them at all.”’ 


“‘He was there,” Sam 
“Didn’t you see him?” Ff 
nor Nell had recognized S}c 
Sam began to doubt his ow; 
nevertheless, sure of Lin Ru; 

“And I’d seen one of th 
the village,’ he continued, 
again.” 

Nell shivered. “ Wond 
have done if they’d caugl 
claimed. 

“Darned if I know,” Sam 
glad they didn’t, just the sa 
abruptly, ‘‘They’re apt to 
today. Maybe you'd rat} 
here?”’ 

“Let’s go and report th 
gested. “‘People that woul¢ 

Peg shook her head. “J 
business,’ she suggested. 
dog. But we had no busi 
and probably, now that ‘th 
seen them, they won’t com) 

They began to consider 
the activities they had w 
Sam’s knowledge of the cour 
with Peg’s inductive faculi 
last to the belief that the lj 
floated down Blood Brook 
river. 

“The officers are stop 
at the bridge,”’ Sam explain) 
ain’t another bridge for thirt 
probably the way of it.” 

He asked whether eithe 
seen the man whose false 
their pursuers astray. Th 
shout, but neither knew th 
the man. So they knew 
Sam did. 

“JT was thinking it mi 
Dave Budd’s deputy,” hi 
Brace. I was telling him : 
here yesterday, and I kind) 
be in.” 

But he could not bring hi 
that it had been Bat’s voice 
had he the fullest confidenc 
intent. 

“‘Wan’t him,” he agreed 

They could not guess wh 
been. It did not occur to § 
fat Bill Stackhoe in this con 
perplexing cloud of minor 
which he found himself surr 
forgotten that large man w 
ability to listen while he s 
and sleep while he seemed 
was, furthermore, more t 
vinced that Stackhoe had 
locality; had never fully 
dence of his own eyes in th: 

Their talk led them to 
Nell was bitter against t 
killed Lady, but she had n 
desire to destroy mere bo 
was inclined to mind her ov 
suggested reporting the mi 
Budd or to his deputy, but 
ment from them. 

The two girls were ver 
after breakfast Nell went t 
Peg to write in her notebool 
her room. Sam spent th 
tinkering with his car, W 
in the night had left unhe 
thus engaged when he hea 
chine coming down the ill 
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A type of performance never before 
approached in any low priced car—a 
new smoothness of operation—new flex- 
ibility—new swiftness of acceleration— 
new beauty—new comfort—these have 
been added to its already world-famous 
power and economy to make the Im- 
proved Chevrolet a revelation in low 
priced transportation. 


Just take one ride in this remarkable 


a Revelation in — 
Low Priced Transportation 


car—and you will be amazed to find 
that qualities, heretofore the chief ad- 
vantages of owning costlier cars, are 
now obtainable ina car of very low price. 


The introduction of the Improved 
Chevrolet marks an outstanding 
achievement in the automobile indus- 
try, an achievement doubly empha- 
sized because it is accompanied by a 
substantial reduction in prices. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


ow p rice 


Prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 


" 


Touring - -*510 Sedan - - - 735 


Roadster - - 5 1 QO Landau ee 765 
Coupe - - - 645 72 Ton Truck r 3 9 5 
Coach - - - 645 1 Ton Truck - 5 50 


(Chassis Only) 
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Picks you up 
instantly. 


—when you feel “all-in” 


A new Swiss “pick-up” 
drink for busy people 
... peps you up at once 
in a healthy natural way 


Do you have “let-downs”’ during the day 
. times when your mind and body turn 
logy. and drowsy—in spite of yourself? 


Seven out of ten people do. Thus they are 
handicapped by slowed-down energy and 
lack of pep! 
Pe ok * 

Now modern science offers you a natural 
means to keep you “hitting on all six” — 
every minute of the day. A way that picks 
you up almost instantly. Both mentally and 
physically. 


It is a delicious new food-drink called Oval- 
tine. Not an artificial stimulant. But a 
quick building-up beverage. Doctors ad- 
vise it. 


Thousands of successful people everywhere 
now drink Ovaltine regularly at home. In 
their offices. At soda fountains. It rejuve- 
nates. It sets tired minds a-sparkle. We urge 
you to make a 3-day test. 


Cause of Loginess— 
How Ovaltine Overcomes 


Nine times out of ten, mental and physical 
“‘let-downs”’ are due to overstrained nerves 
or digestive unrest—or both. 


Delicious Ovaltine instantly overcomes this 
trouble. This is why: 


First—it combines in easily digested form, 
certain vitalizing and building- up food 
essentials, in which your 
daily fare is lacking. One cup 
of Ovaltine has more real food 
value than 12 cups of beef extract. 


OVALTIN 


Builds Body, 


© 1926, T. W. C. Brain and Nerves 


Because I tired too easily and 

was satieued by noon each day, 
I took Ovaltine. After using it 

a short while this tired feeling 

was greatly lessened, in fact 

ben days did not feel tired 
t . 


PL 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Send for 3-day test 


| THe WANDER Company, Dept. 1213 


lenclose 10cents to cover cost of packing and mailing. 
Send me your 3-day test package of Ovaltine. 


It's not only 
brains, but the 
pep and energy 
to carry things 
through, that 
mean success 
today. 


20,000 doctors recommend it 


SEeconp—Ovaltine has the power actually 
to digest 4 to 5 times its weight in other 
foods, which may be in your stomach. Thus 
a few minutes after drinking, Ovaltine is 
turning itself and all other foods into rich, 


red blood. 


This quick assimilation of nourishment is 
restoring to the entire body. Frayed nerves 
are soothed. Digestion goes on efficiently. 
Energy returns. Your mind clears and your 
body responds. 


Doctors recommend 


You will like the flavor of Ovaltine. Un- 
like any drink you have ever tasted. In 
use in Switzerland for over 30 years. Now 
in universal use in England and its colonies. 
More than 20,000 doctors recommend its 
Not only as a quick “‘Pick-up”’ beverage, 
but also for restless sleep, nerve strain, mal- 
nutrition, backward children and the aged. 


A 3-day test 


Drink a cup or glass of Ovaltine whenever 

you feel low or nervously tired. See how 

quickly it picks you up. There is a new 

zest to your work—to all your daily 
activities. 


Drug stores sell Ovaltine in 
4 sizes. Or drink it at the soda 
fountains. But to let you try 
it we will send a 3-day intro- 
ductory package for Ioc to 
cover cost of packing and mail- 
ing. Just send in the coupon 
with roc. 


I took Ovaltine so that I might have a 
greater nerve force and for more physical 
and mentalenergy. AftertakingitI could {| | 
work much harder and longer and feel less \ \ 
tired afterwards. It also made me more 
calm and energetic. Even after using the 
3-day test package I felt improved in 
every way. Am now using my third can y 

and have told several of our neighbors me 
aboutit, whoagree with mein my opinion. i? 


Mr. , Revenna, Ohio. 


37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


DIAMOND CUFF LINKS 


(Continued from Page 16) 


links in place when he paused. He had 
looked forward to the day so long that now, 
when it was at hand, he was almost afraid to 
enjoy it. For, once he wore the cuff links 
and grew used to them, what would he have 
to look forward to? After all, he reflected, 
this is a commonplace day, an ordinary 
Wednesday. Why waste the sensation on a 
day like this? Wearing his new suit would 
afford him pleasure enough for such a day. 
It struck Quinby that it would afford him 
more pleasure if he saved the debut of his 
perfect links for a more festive and impor- 
tant occasion. He put them back in their 
box. 

When Quinby entered the office that 
morning, looking spruce in his new attire, 
Miss Nelson, glancing up by chance from 
her typewriter, saw him and smiled. He 
returned the smile. Quinby had been aware 
of Miss Nelson for some time. Looking up 
from his sixes and nines, he had more than 
once found himself gazing at her neat blond 
head as it bent over her machine while she 
nimbly typed letters. Until that day he 
had never ventured to do more than bow to 
her. But today a new confidence was in 
him. He was not just Quinby, a clerk; he 
was Quinby, possessor of a perfect pair of 
diamond cuff links. So he found an oppor- 
tunity to pass her desk, and to say that he 
thought it would be nice if she would lunch 
with him. She said she thought it would be 
very nice. They had lunch together. 

They discovered a mutual interest in the 
same motion-picture star, and Miss Nelson 
let it be known that she made a rice pud- 
ding rather well. When Quinby asked if he 
might call, that privilege was not denied 
him. Indeed, it happened that Miss Nelson 
was doing nothing particular the following 
evening. She would be glad to see him at 
her parents’ home somewhere in Brooklyn. 

When Quinby was changing his collar 
and shirt to make his call next evening, he 
took out the diamond cuff links from their 
box. A fitting occasion for their initial 
wearing had arrived. He was about to 
make his first call on a girl for whom he felt 
a strange exalted emotion, which, Quinby 
decided, must be love. He had dreamed of 
her the night before, as presiding over a tidy 
flat full of chintz and near mahogany, and 
making a rice pudding against his home- 
coming. 

He fingered the diamond cuff links. 
Would it be wise to wear them tonight, 
after all? Reasons for not doing so pre- 
sented themselves to him. She might not 
like him, and their romance might be 
dashed to earth that very first night. After 
that he would hate the cuff links, he knew, 
for they would be associated with a tragic 
experience. Then, too, it might look as if 
he were trying to dazzle her with his dia- 
monds, and, he fondly hoped, he was going 
to be able to do that with his personality. 
No, tonight was not the night for the dia- 
monds. Another time, when he knew her 
better; on his fifth call perhaps. He put 
them away. 

On his fifth call on Miss Nelson, Quinby 
did not wear the diamond cuff links. He 
considered doing so. Surely the occasion 
was important enough. On that night he 
planned to ask Miss Nelson to marry him. 
High hope alternated mercurially with cold 
doubt. It seemed unlikely that she, so won- 
derful, could care about him; and yet she 
had let him kiss her good night when last he 
called on her. He weighed the cuff links 
in his hand. They would be a distraction. 
He did not want her to think about any- 
thing but him and the serious question he 


- said his brother Fred to hi 


Fee 


intended asking her, if his ; 
He put on his ten-cent lin) 
home, proposed and was acer; 

Quinby debated for a lon 
he should wear his diamon 
his wedding day. He did 
him that on wedding days 
very much interested in tl! 
the bridegroom. Those pe: 
served a special day, all the 
competition. He would sa. 
pone the thrill of wearing th 

He did not wear them ti 
morning after his first 
though he was tempted tc 
wear them the day he was 
chief clerk at a larger | 
wear them the day he was e) 
worthy scribe of his lodge. | 

Quinby knew that once h 
cake, he wouldn’t have it in 
years he had looked forwa 
when he should wear the cu/| 
not propose to toss that da; 
When fits of despondency 
as, now and then, they did, 
self;out of them by saying, 
the day I wear my diamon 
ward to.” 

One morning, in his min 
that his hair was been 
gray. This saddened 
Then he brightened. 

“Tomorrow,” he said, “T’ 
mond cuff links.”” He te 
his graying hairs. | 

It was cold that day, with 
When Quinby came out of hi 
sleet was slanting down. Th 
whipped the sleet against 
his head and hurried for the 

Next morning when he y 
felt raw, and there was a th) 
his chest. He felt weak and 
tried to stand up. His wife 
in bed. She sent for a docti 
said Quinby had pneumonia 

All day he lay in bed, his 
numbness on his. body. Li 
when his wife had gone fro 
little strength flowed back 
knew then what would ch 
would help him in his fight. 
got out of bed and with 
crossed the room to his dre 
out his best shirt. Then j 
locked drawer he took the v 
was finding it hard to be 
back to his bed, sat down, 0 
He took out the diamond < 
them so they sparkled in th 
gling for breath, he tried, wi 
seemed made of ice, to put 
buttonholes. He wanted t 
had no voice. He wanted to 
his last wish was to be bur 
mond cuff links. 
per. He lifted the shirt 
head, but the effort was t 
and he fell back on the be 
they found him. 

“He knew he was goi n 


“He was putting in those 
wanted to be buried in th 

“Maybe,” said George. 
shame to waste them like 
like real diamonds. Wondet 
them. They’re worth s 
links. Too bad to put then 
never be seen.” 

‘Guess maybe you're righ 

So they buried Quinby i 
links. 4 
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Sibhee Powerful - 
Six ~ Ta) 


ee 


Drive this 
Powerful 


| PEERLESS 


—and know the utmost in power without vibration 


| XPERIENCED drivers tell us that this Six-72. For those who love the thrilling sense of inex- 
i is “the best Six in the world.” haustible power, there’s the new 90° V-type 
/ Eight-69. It is unexcelled among the world’s 
fine cars in beauty, finish, completeness 
and dependability. 


There’s also the Six-80—a new Peerless which __ Drive the Peerless that comes closest to meeting 
combines compactness and ease of handling _your personal needs for a car. Compare it with 
with surprising roominess—and offered at all other cars selling in its price class. You'll 
a price that is remarkably low. be amazed the way the Peerless stands out. 


PEERLESS MOTOR CAR CORPORATION, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Peerless has ALWAYS been a good car 


i Yet it is but one of three famous Peerless models, 
each of which has set a new standard of car value. 


“The Reaiatha bles 
Six ~ 8O : 


Prrevi titi ete 


We Sas 


Ur 


Ce ~~ 


Made by the 
Ma kers of 


aa <A le ee ——— AR A 


Send ifr Free Reo: 
" FILING SUGGESTIONS” 


This booklet is one of the most comprehen- 
sive ever written on the subject of filing and 
finding office records and correspondence. It 
tells how to install new systems as well as how 
to modernize old ones; 
money-saving uses for Weis Supplies and 


Equipment. Write at once for your copy. 


es 


FILING EQUIPMENT 
FILING SUPPLIES 


The Weis Manufacturing Company 


Monroe, Michigan 


and suggests many 


New York Representative: A. H, Denny, Inc., 356 Broadway 
Chicago Representative: Horder's Inc., NineStores inthe Loop 


PRET 
Supplies for Ifo | 
ae | 
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IQUIRY IN 


THE STATE OF THE STATES | 


The thinly populated state’s resources 
Are sagebrush, silver, wool and quick divorces. 


| Land of my boyhood, dearly loved New Hamp- 


shire, 
Today the motor tourists, making camp, shirr 
Their eggs beside your every pool and torrent 
And scatter cans and other things abhorrent ! 


In countless mills and factories, New Jersey 

Produces cottons, rubber, silk and kersey. 

Her fruits excel; and in her marshes murky 

Grow cranberries for all the nation’s 
turkey. 


Our dictionaries do not rime ‘‘New 
Mexico,”’ 

Says Doctor Vizetelly, famous lexico. 

But in her hills the miners dig turquoises 

While mountain lions make unpleasant 
noises. 


Let census takers magnify New York! 
For immigration, aided by the stork, 

Has made her concentrated population 
The largest in the swiftly growing nation. 


The tarheel commonwealth, North 
Carolina, 

Is noted for its store of turpentine, a 

Commodity employed by varnish makers. 

Tobacco occupies her central acres. 


By dint of toil, the fields of North Dakota 

In high-grade wheat exceed the normal 
quota. 

Reformers there at times have raised the 
dickens, 

As sportsmen do among her prairie 
chickens. 


The Buckeye State, magnificent Ohio, 

Has raised a host of statesmen dear to 
Clio. 

Let no one try to steal a jot of fame from 

The region that my people also came from! 


Upon the healthful winds of Oklahoma 

The sprouting oil well spreads its glad 
aroma. 

Along the roads, imperiling her voters, 

Her plutocratic redskins speed their 
motors. 


Where once in grandly wooded Oregon 

The noble savage put his war rig on, 

With referendums now the statesman 
grapples 

Or catches mammoth trout or raises 
apples. 


Her hills provide the mills of Pennsylvania 

With iron, coke and kindred miscellanea. 

Her brawny sons, according to their liking, 

Are sometimes digging coal and sometimes 
striking. 
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Diminutive and water-cleft Rhode Island, 
That citadel of buckwheat-cake-and-pie 
land, 
Produces jewelry in great variety, 
But not what’s worn in Newport’s 
high society. 


The old Palmetto State, South Carolina, 

Can grow a tea as good as that of China. 

Her cotton’s fine; her climate being 
tropical, 

The yearly crop of ice is microscopical. 


If cloudy days are rare in South Dakota, 

The people do not mind it one iota. 

Her Indians, of many leading branches, 

Are working farms and running cattle 
ranches. 


There grow upon the hills of Tennessee 

The oak, the pine, the gum and hemlock - 
tree. 

The people still are mainly Celt and Saxon 

And always vote for Gin’ral Andrew 
Jackson. 


As big as France and Greece, tremendous 
Texas 

May well be called our country’s solar 
plexus. 

Her cotton makes our shirts and—maybe— 
collars ; 

Her crops are worth above a billion 
dollars! 


Beneath the cloudless sky of lofty Utah 

The tourist views the grand plateau in 
mute awe. 

The Mormonmasterpiece is Salt Lake 
City, 


And if you haven’t seen it, more’s the pity. 


The mountain dike that runs through 
green Vermont 

Is like a sleeping labyrinthodont. 

In March among the tree-clad hills of 
granite, 


They boil the sugared maple sap and can it. 


Had brave AEneas looked upon Virginia, 

He never would have bothered with 
Lavinia, 

And Rome would not have risen, proud 
and beany, 

Which would have been too hard on 
Mussolini. 


In Puget Sound, the state of Washington, 

Has waterways and ports excelled by none. 

The pines of Maine to hers are merely 
splinters, 

And mildness marks her summertimes and 
winters. 


The Appalachian realm of West Virginia 
Is quite as large as Holland plus Sardinia; 


Her gas flows free, her oil as free! 
And she has had her share of mi) 
troubles. 


New social projects ever seek Wj 

The state that notions find a qui) 
response in; 

And though she’s felled her woo; 
once were legion, 

She cans more peas than any ot! 


The sheep flocks climb the trails 
Wyoming; 

The cowboy rides the range from) 
gloaming ; 

The Yellowstone abounds in furr 
creatures 

And geysers, gulphs and other c’; 
features. ! 


The wide expanse of half-explor: 

Is quite a distance north of Lake| 

Her peaks are high, and some of 
volcanic ; 

Her bears would give the Hagen] 
panic. 


In mild, pineapple-redolent Haw; 

The seas are sapphixg blue, the 
skyey ; 

And surf boards, hula skirts and 

Are advertised in all the leading 


The planters raising cane in Por! 
For Cuban sugar do not give a fi 
This garden spot where Nature iS 

smiles 
Was won for us by gallant Gene! 


Sts. Thomas, John and Croix, th 
Islands 

Of well-protected bays and nobli 
lands 

With all their archipelago were 
mark’s, 

Till made our own by diplomatic 
marks. 


That narrow strip, the Panama | 
(Which we, as fellow countryme 

own,) 
Is utilized in shipping Yankee nc 
Between our two consolidated 0 


In Guam, Samoa, Wake, the Ph 

The Midway Isles and suchlike | 
scenes, 

Beneath the palms the natives Ww 
solos 

And never cut each other up wit 


So here you have a layer cake 0! 
Epitome of all our mighty land, 
In spite of drawbacks, presay ¢ 
recent, | 
I think, upon the whole, is pret 


{> hell is your tail light?” he 


. * to know,” said Tish calmly. 
nyour engine, I imagine.” 

«med that everyone had been 
and no one except the Smith 
tly knew where to go from 
dst then a policeman came out 
h and asked what the trouble 


urus,” said Tish absently. 

er, everywhere, nor any drop 

o twos are four, though some 
yo 


to be funny with me,”’ he 
r cent I’d take the whole lot of 
wn for obstructing traffic. 
lrinking, that’s what!”’ 

t en Aggie sat up in the back 
, “Drinking yourshelf! Go 
d run over him. He’sh a 


say her voice was somewhat 
t) constable got on the running 
uck a match. But Tish was 
that time, and she started the 
ley that he fell off into the road. 
ears had to drive around him, 
_ certain advantage; and we 
e| them behind us, but we still 
where to go. Matters were 
also by the fact that Tish had 
uhed our headlights for fear of 
x olested, and we were as often 
ds on it. 
oe we brought up inside a barn, 
oy saved from going entirely 
our dear Tish’s quick work 
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eing the other cars pass by on 
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riis of a feed cutter we had 
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\9 aroused a number of chick- 
se could hear the farmer run- 
n yelling, there was nothing to 
luck out again. Just as we 
ietighroad a load of buckshot 
he top of the car, but injured 


yie was shooting high,” said 
th on. ‘Lower, and he might 
u tires.” 

| said Aggie, from the rear 
"| taken the crown out of my 

‘berry! It was nish hat too. 
iitlehat, I ——” . 
€ still and go to sleep again,” 
/ ‘Water, water, everywhere, 
to drink. Two twos are four, 
nN say more, and i-n-k spells 
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when I went to school,” said 
owsily. “T-n-k, ink; p-i-n-k, 


=I 
at put her foot on the gas 
| head once more. 

hse of course,” she said. ‘‘The 
Oy the water tower. I knew 
h}.ous mind would work it out 


qr 


/JNATELY, we were the last 
the schoolhouse, and we had 


te other cars streaming tri- 
Own the road as we went up, 
blowing their horns. All but 
edan, which had turned 
which we passed hastily, 
render assistance. 
the school-teacher, was on 
e drew up Tish leaped 


”” she said. 


ived the envelope. Aggie, 
d not heard the password 
emmaiers’, had listened to 
ersation dazedly and now 
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“There’sh something wrong with me, 
Lizzie!’’ she wailed. ‘I’ve felt queer ever 
since we started, and now they are talking 
and it doesn’t sound like sensh to me.” 

It was some time before I was able to 
quiet her, but Tish had already received the 
second password, or sentence, which was 
“Prevention is better than cure, ting-a- 
ling,’’ and was poring over the next clew. 


“ Always first in danger, always last to go, 
Look inside the fire box and then you'll 
know.” 


I still think that had she taken sufficient 
time she could have located this second 
clew easily and without the trouble that 
ensued. But finding herself last when she is 
so generally first had irritated her, and she 
was also annoyed at Miss Watkins, it hav- 
ing been arranged that the last car was to 
take her back into town. 

“Mr. Ostermaier said the clew’s in town 
anyhow. And he didn’t think the last car 
would have much chance, either,”’ she said. 

‘*Who laughs last laughs best,’’ said Tish 
grimly, and started off at a frightful speed. 
Miss Watkins lost her hat within the first 
mile or two, but we could not pause, as a 
motorcycle policeman was now following 
close behind us. Owing to Tish’s strategy, 
however, for when he attempted to come 
up on the right of us she swerved in that 
direction and vice versa, we finally escaped 
him, an unusually sharp swerve of hers 
having caught him off guard, so to speak, 
and upset him. 

Just when or where we lost Miss Watkins 
herself I have no idea. Aggie had again 
dozed off, and when we reached the town 
and slowed up, Miss Watkins was gone. 
She herself does not know, as she seems to 
have wandered for some time in a dazed 
condition before reaching home. 

But to the hunt. 

I still think our mistake was a natural 
one. One would think that the pass sen- 
tence, ‘‘Prevention is better than cure, 
ting-a-ling,”’ certainly indicated either a 
pharmacy or a medical man and a doorbell, 
and as Tish said, a fire box was most likely 
a wood box. There being only two doctors 
in the town, we went first to Doctor Burt’s, 
but he had already retired and spoke to us 
from an upper window. 

“We want to examine your wood box,” 
Tish called. 

“Wood box?” he said, in a stupefied 
voice. ‘‘What do you want wood for? A 
splint?” 

“We're hunting treasure,’ said Tish 
sharply. ‘“‘‘Prevention is better than cure, 
ting-a-ling.’”’ 

The doctor closed the window violently; 
and although we rang for some time, he did 
not appear again. 

At Doctor Parkinson’s, however, we had 
better luck, discovering the side entrance to 
the house open and finding our way inside 
with the aid of the flashlight. There was 
only one wood box on the lower floor, and 
this we proceeded to search, laying the 
wood out carefully onto a newspaper. But 
we found no envelopes, and in the midst of 
our discouragement came a really dreadful 
episode. 

Doctor Parkinson himself appeared at 
the door in his night clothes, and not recog- 
nizing us because of our attire and goggles, 


pointed a revolver at us. 


‘Hands up!” he cried in a furious tone. 
“Hands up, you dirty devils! And be 
quick about it!” 

““*Prevention is better than cure, ting-a- 
ling,’’’ said Tish. 

“‘Ting-a-ling your own self! 
shameless proceedings I’ve ever 

“Shame on you!”’ Tish reproved him. 
“Tf ting-a-ling means nothing to you, we 
will leave you.” 

“Oh, no, you don’t!” he said, most un- 
pleasantly. ‘‘Put up your hands as I tell 
you or i 

I do not now and I never did believe the 
story he has since told over the town—that 


Of all the 


” 


THE TREASURE UNIT 


Tish threw the fire log she was holding at 
his legs. I prefer to credit her own ver- 
sion—that as she was trying to raise her 
hands the wood fell, with most unfortunate 
results. As a matter of fact, the real risk 
was run by myself, for when on the impact 
he dropped the revolver, it exploded and 
took off the heel of my right shoe. 

Nor is it true, as he claims, that having 
been forced out of his house, we attempted 
to get back in and attack him again. This 
error is due to the fact that, once outside, 
Tish remembered the revolver on the floor, 
and thinking it might be useful later, went 
back to get it. But the door was locked. 

However, all is well that ends well. We 
had but driven a block or two when we per- 
ceived a number of the cars down the street 
at the engine house, and proceeded to find 
our next clew in the box of the local fire 
engine. 

The password this time was ‘“‘Prohibi- 
tion,’”’ and the clew ran: 


“Just two blocks from paradise and only one 
from hell, 
Stranger things than truth are found in the 
bottom of a well.” 


The Smith boys had already gone on, but 
we were now at last on equal terms with the 
others, and as the sleep and the cold night 
air had by now fully restored Aggie, Tish 
called a consultation. 

“So far,” she said, ‘‘ the Smiths have had 
the advantage of superior speed. But it is 
my opinion that this advantage is an. un- 
fair one, and that I have a right to nullify 
it if opportunity arises.” 

“We'll have to catch them first,’’ I ob- 
served. 

“We shall catch them,” she said firmly, 
and once more studied the clew. 

‘Paradise,’ she said, “should be the 
Eden Inn. To save time we will circum- 
navigate it at a distance of two blocks.” 

This we did, learning later that Hell’s 
Kitchen was the name locally given to the 
negro quarter, and once more Tish’s mas- 
terly deciphering of the clew served us well. 
Before the other cars had much more than 
started, we espied the Smiths’ stripped 
flivver outside the Gilbert place, and to lose 
no time drove through the hedge and onto 
the lawn. Here, as is well known, the Gil- 
berts have an old well, long disused, or so 
supposed. And here we found the Gilberts’ 
gardener standing and the Smith boys 
drawing up the well bucket. 

‘*Give the word and get the envelope,” 
Tish whispered to me, and disappeared 
into the darkness. 

Tadmit this. I admit, too, that, as I have 
said before, I know nothing of her actions 
for the next few moments. Personally, I 
believe that she went to the house, as she 
has stated, to get the Gilbert cook’s recipe 
for jelly roll; and as anyone knows, con- 
siderable damage may be done to an un- 
covered engine by flying stones. To say 
that she cut certain wires while absent is to 
make a claim not borne out by the evidence. 

But I will also say that the Smith boys 
up to that moment had had am unfair ad- 
vantage, and that the inducing of a brief 
delay on their part was not forbidden by 
the rules, which are on my desk as I write. 
However 

As Mr. Gilbert is not only prominent in 
the church but is also the local prohibition 
officer, judge of our surprise when, on the 
well bucket emerging, we found in it not 
only the clews but some bottles of beer 
which had apparently been put there to 
cool. And Mr. Gilbert, on arriving with 
the others, seemed greatly upset. 

‘‘Hawkins,” he said to the gardener, 
“what do you mean by hiding six bottles 
of beer in my well?”’ 

“Me?” said Hawkins angrily. “If I had 
six bottles of beer, they’d be in no well! 
And there aren’t six; there’s only four.” _ 

“Four!” said Mr. Gilbert in a furious 
voice. ‘‘Four! Then who the dev ae 
Here, however, he checked himself; and 
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as Tish had now returned, we took our 
clews and departed. Hawkins had given 
us the next password, which was “‘Good 
evening, dearie,”’ and the clew, which read: 


“Down along the lake front, in a pleasant 
place, 
Is a splendid building, full of air and space. 
Glance within a closet, where, neatly looped 
and tagged, 
Are the sturdy symbols of the game they’ve 
bagged.” 


Everybody seemed to think it meant the 
Duck Club, and in a few moments we were 
all off once more except the Smith boys, 
who were talking loudly and examining 
their engine. But Tish was not quite cer- 
tain. 

“These clews are tricky,’ she said. 
“They are not obvious, but subtle. It 
sounds too much like the Duck Club to be 
the Duck Club. Besides, what symbols of 
dead ducks would they keep? I’ve never 
seen anything left over but the bones.” 

“The feathers?’”’ Aggie suggested. 

““They wouldn’t keep feathers in a closet. 
And besides, there’s nothing sturdy about 
a feather. What other large building is on 
the lake front?” 

“The fish cannery,” I said. 

“True. And they might keep boards in a 
closet with the outlines of very large fish on 
them. But the less said about the air there 
the better. However, we might try it.” 

Having made this decision, as soon as we 
were outside of Penzance we began once 
more to travel with extreme rapidity, re- 
tracing for some distance the road we had 
come in on, and thus it happened that we 
again saw the motorcycle policeman with 
his side car. He was repairing something 
and shouted angrily at us as we passed, but 
we did not even hesitate, and soon we ar- 
rived at the fish cannery. 

None of the others had apparently 
thought of this possibility, and when we 
reached it there was no one in sight but a 
bearded watchman with a lantern, sitting 
on a barrel outside. Tish hopefully leaped 
from the car and gave him the password at 
once. 

“*Good evening, dearie. 

But the wretch only took his pipe out of 
his mouth and, after expectorating into the 
lake, replied: 

“Hello, sweetheart. And what can I do 
for you?”’ 

‘Don’t be impertinent,” said Tish tartly. 
“‘T said ‘good evening, dearie,’ as a signal.’ 

‘And a darned fine signal I call it,’’ he 
said, rising. ‘‘Let’s have a look at you be- 
fore the old lady comes along with my 
supper.” 

“T have given you the signal. 
haven’t anything for me, say so.” 

“Well, what is it you want?” he in- 
quired, grinning at us in a horrible manner. 
“A kiss?” 

As he immediately began to advance 
toward Tish, to this action on his part may 
be laid the misfortune which almost at once 
beset us. For there is no question that had 
it not discomposed her she would never 
have attempted to turn by backing onto the 
fish pier, which has been rotten for years. 
But in her indignation she did so, and to 
our horror we felt the thing giving way 
beneath us. There was one loud sharp 
crack followed by the slow splintering of 
wood, and the next moment we were rest- 
ing gently on some piles above the water, 
with the shattered framework of the pier 
overhead and the watchman yelling that 
the company would sue us for damages. 

“Damages!” said Tish, still holding to 
the steering wheel, while Aggie wailed in 
the rear. “‘You talk of damages to me! 
I'll put you and your company in the peni- 
tentiary if I have to 34 

Here she suddenly checked herself and 
turned to me. 

“The penitentiary, of course!’’ she said. 
“How stupid of us! And I dare say they 
keep the ropes they hang people with in a 
closet. They have to keep them somewhere. 
Speaking of ropes,’’ she went on, raising 
her voice, “‘if that old fool up there will get 
a rope, I dare say we can scramble out.” 
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(Continued from Page 86) 

“Ts it the fish pier?’”’ the young man 
asked of two or three men around, but no- 
body seemed to know. 

Tish cast a desperate glance about her. 

“‘T may have made a mistake,” she said, 
“but would it mean anything to you if I 
said ‘Good evening, dearie’?”’ 

“Why, it would mean a lot,” he said po- 
litely. ‘‘Any term of—er— affection, you 
know. I’m a soft-hearted man in spite of 
my business.” 

But Tish was eying him, and now she 
leaned over the desk and asked very clearly: 


“Have you got a closet where, neatly looped 
and tagged, 
You keep the sturdy symbols of the game 
you've bagged?” 


Suddenly all the guards laughed, and so 
did the young man. 

“Well, well!”’ he said. “‘So that’s what 
brought you here, Miss Carberry? And all 
of us hoping you’d come for a nice little 
stay! Jim, take the ladies to the closet.” 

Well, what with the accident and the 
hard rowing, as well as this recent fright, 
neither Aggie nor I was able to accom- 
pany Tish. I cannot therefore speak with 
authority; but knowing Tish as I do, I do 
not believe that Mrs. Cummings’ accusa- 
tion as to what happened at this closet is 
based at all on facts. 

Briefly, Mrs. Cummings insists that hay- 
ing taken out her own clew, Tish then 
placed on top of the others a number of 
similar envelopes containing cross-word 
puzzles, which caused a considerable delay, 
especially over the Arabic name for whirl- 
ing dervishes. This not, indeed, being 
solved at all, somebody finally telephoned 
to Mr. Ostermaier to look it up in the en- 
cyclopedia, and he then stated that no 
cross-word puzzles had been included 
among the clews. Whereupon the mistake 
was rectified and the hunt proceeded. 

As I say, we did not go with Tish to the 
closet and so cannot be certain, but I do 
know that the clew she brought us was per- 
fectly correct, as follows: 

Password: ‘All is discovered.” 


“Where are you going, my pretty maid?’ 
“’ Most anywhere else,’”’ said she. 

“Behind the grille is a sweet young man, 
And he’ll give my clew to me.” 


We had no more than read it when we 
heard a great honking of horns outside, and 
those who had survived trooped in. But 
alas, what a pitiful remnant was left! Only 
ten cars now remained out of twenty. The 
Smith boys had not been heard from, and 
the Phillipses had been arrested for speed- 
ing. Also Mr. Gilbert had gone into a ditch 
and was having a cut on his chin sewed up, 
the Jenningses’ car had had a flat tire and 
was somewhere behind in the road, and the 
Johnstons were in Backwater Creek, wait- 
ing for a boat to come to their rescue. 

And we had only just listened to this tale 
of woe when Mrs. Cummings sailed up to 
Tish with an unpleasant smile and some- 
thing in her hand. 

“Your scissors, I believe, dear Miss Car- 
berry,” she said. But Tish only eyed them 
stonily. 

“Why should you think they are my 
scissors?’’ she inquired coldly. 

“The eldest Smith boy told me to return 
them to you, with his compliments. He 
found them in the engine of his car.” 

“In his car? What were they doing 
there?” 


“That’s what I asked him. He said that ° 


you would know.”’ 

“Two pairs of scissors are as alike as 
two pairs of pants,’ Tish said calmly, and 
prepared to depart. 

But our poor Aggie now stepped up and 
examined the things and began to sneeze 
with excitement. 

“Why, Tish Carberry!”’ she exclaimed. 
“They are your scissors. There’s the broken 
point and everything. Well, if that isn’t 
the strangest thing!” 

“Extraordinary,” said Mrs. Cummings. 
“Personally, I think it a matter for investi- 
gation.” 
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She then swept on, and we left the peni- 
tentiary. But once outside, the extreme 
discomfort of our situation soon became 
apparent. Not only were we wet through, 
so that Aggie’s sneezing was no longer al- 
leviated by the clothespin, but Tish’s voice 
had become hardly more than a hoarse 
croaking. Also, we had no car in which to 
proceed. Indeed, apparently the treasure 
hunt was over so far as we were concerned. 
But once again I had not counted on Tish’s 
resourcefulness. We had no sooner emerged 
than she stopped in the darkness and held 
up her hand. 

“Listen!” she said. 

The motorcycle was approaching along 
the lake road, with that peculiar explosive 
sound so reminiscent of the machine gun 
Tish had used in the capture of V- dur- 
ing the war. 

It was clear that we had but two courses 
of action—one to return to the penitentiary 
and seek sanctuary, the other to remain 
outside. And Tish, thinking rapidly, chose 
the second. She drew us into an embrasure 
of the great wall and warned us to be silent, 
especially Aggie. 

“One sneeze,”’ she said, “‘and that wretch 
will have us. You'll spend the night in 
jail.” 

“‘T’d rather be there thad here any day,” 
said Aggie, shivering. However, she tried 
the clothespin once more, and for a wonder 
it worked. 

“‘He’ll hear by teeth chatterig, I’b cer- 
taid,’’ she whispered. 

“Take them out,” Tish ordered her, and 
she did so. 

How strange, looking back, to think of 
the effect which that one small act was to 
have on the later events of the evening! 
How true it is that life is but a series of 
small deeds and great results! We turn to 
the left instead of the right and collide with 
a motorbus, or trip over the tail of an in- 
significant tea gown, like my Cousin Sarah 
Pennell, and fall downstairs and break a 
priceless bottle of medicinal brandy. 

So Aggie took out her teeth and placed 
them in her ulster pocket, and tied her 
scarf over her mouth to prevent taking cold 
without them, and later on 

However, at the moment we were con- 
centrated on the policeman. First he dis- 
covered and apparently examined the boat 
on the shore, and then, pushing and grunt- 
ing, shoved his machine past us and up to 
the road. There he left it, the engine still 
going, and went toward the penitentiary, 
whistling softly and plainly outlined 
against the lights of the cars outside. A 
moment later Tish had led us to the motor- 
cycle and was examining the mechanism by 
the aid of the flashlight. 

“Tt looks easy enough,”’ she said in her 
usual composed manner. “Lizzie, get into 
the side car and take Aggie on your lap— 
and hold on to her. I wish no repetition of 
the Miss Watkins incident.” 

We watched for a short time, hoping the 
policeman would go inside, but he was talk- 
ing to the Cummingses’ chauffeur, who 
seemed to be pointing in our direction. See- 
ing then that no time was to be lost, Tish 
hastily adjusted her goggles and pulled 
down her hat, and being already in knicker- 
bockers, got quickly into the saddle. With 
the first explosion of the engine the motor- 
cycle officer looked up, and an instant later 
began to run in our direction. 

But I saw no more. Tish started the ma- 
chine at full speed, and to a loud cry from 
Aggie we were off with a terrific jerk. 

“By deck’s broked!” she cried. ‘“‘Stop 
her! By deck’s broked!”’ 

Her neck was not broken, however, I am 
happy to say, and the osteopath who is at- 
tending her, promises that she will soon be 
able to turn her head. 

How shall I describe the next brief inter- 
val of time? To those who have ridden in 
such fashion, no description is necessary; 
and to those who have not, words are in- 
adequate. And, in addition, while it was 
speedily apparent that we were leaving our 
pursuers behind—for the Cummingses’ car 
followed us for some distance, with the po- 
liceman on the running board—it was also 
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soon apparent that our dear Tish had en- 
tirely lost control of the machine. 

Unable to turn her eyes from the road to 
examine the various controls, an occasional 
flash of lightning from an approaching 
storm showed her fumbling blindly with the 
mechanism. Farmhouses loomed up and 
were gone in an instant; on several curves 
the side car was high in the air, and more 
than once our poor Aggie almost left us 
entirely. As the lightning became more 
frequent we could see frightened animals 
running across the fields; and finally, by 
an unfortunate swerve, we struck and went 
entirely through some unseen obstacle, 
which later proved to be a fence. 

However, what might have been a trag- 
edy worked out to the best possible advan- 
tage, for another flash revealing a large 
haystack near by, Tish turned the machine 
toward it with her usual farsightedness and 
we struck it fairly in the center. So great 
was our impact, indeed, that we penetrated 
it to a considerable distance and were al- 
most buried, but we got out without diffi- 
culty and also extricated the machine. Save 
for Aggie’s neck, we were unhurt; and the 
rain coming up just then, we retired once 
more into the stack and with the aid of the 
flash again read over the clew: 


“Where are you going, my pretty maid?”’ 
“°’ Most anywhere else,’ said she. 

“Behind the grille is a nice young man. 
And he’ll give my clew to me.”’ 


“Going?” said Tish thoughtfully. “‘‘’Most 
anywhere else’? There’s no sense to that.’ 
The hay, however, had brought back 
Aggie’s hay fever, and as sneezing hurt her 
neck, she was utterly wretched. 

“There’s a heap of sedse,”’ she said in a 
petulant voice. “‘Bost adywhere else would 
suit be all right. Ad if you’re goig to try 
that dabbed bachide agaid, Tish Carberry, 
I ab dot.” 

“Tf you must swear, Aggie,’ Tish re- 
proved her, ‘‘go outside, and do not pollute 
the clean and wholesome fragrance of this 
hay.” 

“T’d have said worse if I knew adythig 
worse,” said Aggie. ‘And bebbe this hay 
is wholesobe, but if you had by dose you 
would’t thig so.”’ 

“Grille?” said Tish. ‘‘A nice young man 
behind a grille? Is there a grillroom at the 
Eden Inn?” 

But we could not remember any, and we 
finally hit on the all-night restaurant in 
town, which had. 

“Most anywhere else’ must refer to 
that,’”’ Tish said. ‘‘The food is probably ex- 
tremely poor. And while there we can get a 
sandwich or so and eat it on the way. I con- 
fess to a feeling of weakness.”’ 

“Weakdess!’’ said Aggie bitterly. ‘“‘Thed 
I dod’t ever wadt to see you goig strog, 
Tish Carberry!”’ 

It was owing to Aggie’s insistence that 
Tish test out the mechanism of the motor- 
cycle before any of us mounted again that 
our next misfortune occurred. So far, when 
one thing failed us, at least we had been 
lucky enough to find a substitute at hand, 
but in this instance we were for a time at a 
loss. 

It happened as follows: As soon as the 
rain ceased, Tish, flashlight in hand, went 
to the machine and made a few experiments 
withit. At first all went well, but suddenly 
something happened, I know not what, and 
in a second the motorcycle had darted out 
of our sight and soon after out of hearing, 
leaving our dear Tish still with a hand out 
and me holding a flashlight on the empty 
air. Pursuit was useless, and, after a few 
moments, inadvisable, for as it reached the 
highroad it apparently struck something 
with extreme violence. / 

“Tf that’s a house it’s docked it dowd,” 
Aggie wailed. 

But as we were to learn later, it had not 
struck a house, but something far more sig- 
nificant. Of that also more later on. 

Our situation now was extremely un- 
pleasant. Although the storm was over, it 
was almost eleven o’clock, and at any time 
we expected to see the other cars dashing 
past toward victory. To walk back to town 
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“ And if somebody broke it by stepping 
on it, it would be footprints in the sands of 
time!”’ I retorted. “‘Go on! All we have 
to do is to find an hourglass and step on it. 
And in the meantime Aggie a 

However, at that instant a train drew in 
anda posse from Edgewater, heavily armed, 
got out of it and made for a line of waiting 
motor hacks. Never have I seen a more 
ruthless-looking lot of men, and Tish felt as 
I did, for as they streamed into the waiting 
room she pushed me into a telephone booth 
and herself took another. 

And with her usual competency she took 
advantage of the fact to telephone Hannah 
to see if Aggie had returned home, but she 
had not. 

As soon as the posse had passed through 
we made our escape by the other door and 
were able to reach the doctor’s car unseen, 
and still free to pursue our search. But I 
insist that I saw Tish scatter no tacks 
along the street-as we left the depot. If she 
did, then I must also insist that she had 
full reason; it was done to prevent an un- 
justified pursuit by a body of armed men, 
and not to delay the other treasure hunters. 

Was it her fault that the other treasure 
seekers reached the station at that time? 
No, and again no. Indeed, when the first 
explosive noises came as the cars drew up 
she fully believed that the sheriff was firing 
on us, and it was in turning a corner at that 
time that she broke the fire plug. 

Certainly to assess her damages for 
flooded cellarsis, under these circumstances, 
a real injustice. 

But to return to the narrative: Quite 
rightly, once beyond pursuit, Tish headed 
for the Cummings property, as it was possi- 
ble that there we could pick up some clew to 
Aggie, as well as establish our own inno- 
cence. But never shall I forget our recep- 
tion at that once friendly spot. 

As the circumstances were peculiar, Tish 
decided to reconnoiter first, and entered 
the property through a hedge with the in- 
tention of working past the sundial and so 
toward the house. But hardly had she 
emerged into the glow from the windows 
when a shot was fired at her and she was 
compelled to retire. As it happened, she 
took the shortest cut to where she had left 
me, which was down the drive, and I found 
myself exposed to a fusillade of bullets, 
which compelled me to seek cover on the 
floor of the car. Two of the car windows 
were broken at once and Letitia Carberry 
herself escaped by a miracle, as a bullet 
went entirely through the envelope she 
held in her hand. 

Yes, with her customary astuteness she 
had located the fresh clew. The Ostermaier 
boy had had them by the sundial, and had 
gone asleep there. She fell over him in the 
darkness, as a matter of fact, and it was his 
yell which had aroused the house afresh. 

There was clearly nothing to do but to 
escape at once, as men were running down 
the drive and firing as they ran. And as it 
seemed to make no difference in which di- 
rection we went, we drove more or less at 

random while I examined the new clew. 
On account of the bullet holes, it was hard 
to decipher, but it read much as follows: 

The password was ‘‘Keep your head 
down, boy,” and the clew was as fol- 
lows: 


“Search where affection ceases, 
By soft and sands. 
The digit it increases, 
On its head it stands.” 


“ After all,’ Tish said, ‘we have tried to 
help Aggie and failed. If that thing made 
sense I would go on and locate the treasure. 
But it doesn’t. A digit is a finger, and how 
can it stand on its head?” 

“A digit is a number too.” 

“So I was about to observe,” said Tish. 
“Tf you wouldn’t always break in on my 
train of thought, I’d get somewhere. And 
six upside down is nine, so it’s six we’re 
after. Six what? Six is halfadozen. Half 
a dozen eggs; half a dozen rolls; half a 
dozen children. Who has half a dozen chil- 
dren? That’s it, probably. I’m sure affec- 
tion would cease with six children.” 
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“Somebody along the water front. It 
says: ‘By soft and something-or-other 
sands.’”’ 

We pondered the matter for some time in 
a narrow lane near the country club, but 
without result; and might have been there 
yet had not the sudden passing of a car 
which sounded like the Smith boys’ flivver 
toward the country club gate stimulated 
Tish’s imagination. 

“T knew it would come!” she said trium- 
phantly. ‘The sixth tee, of course, and the 
sand box! And those dratted boys are 
ahead of us!” 

Anyone but Tish, I am convinced, would 
have abandoned hope at that moment. 
But with her, emergencies are to be met 
and conquered, and so now. With a “Hold 
tight, Lizzie!’”’ she swung the car about, and 
before I knew what was on the tapis she 
had let in the clutch and we were shooting 
off the road and across a ditch. 


vi 


O GREAT was our momentum that we 
fairly leaped the depression, and the 

next moment were breaking our way through 
a small woods, which is close to the four- 
teenth hole of the golf links, and had struck 
across the course at that point. Owing to 
the recent rain, the ground was soft, and at 
one time we were fairly brought to bay— 
on, I think, the fairway to the eleventh 
hole, sinking very deep. But we kept on 
the more rapidly, as we could now see the 
lights of the stripped flivver winding along 
the bridle path which intersects the links. 

I must say that the way the greens com- 
mittee has acted in this matter has been a 
surprise to us. The wagon did a part of the 
damage, and also the course is not ruined. 
A few days’ work with a wheelbarrow and 
spade will repair all damage; and as to the 
missing cup at the eighth hole, did we put 
the horse’s foot in it? 

Tish’s eyes were on the lights of the fliv- 
ver, now winding its way along the road 
through the course, and it is to that that I 
lay our next and almost fatal mishap. For 
near the tenth hole she did not notice a 
sand pit just ahead, and a moment later we 
had leaped the bunker at the top and shot 
down into it. 

So abrupt was the descent that the 
lamps—and, indeed, the entire fore part of 
the doctor’s car—were buried in the sand, 
and both of us were thrown entirely out. 
It was at this time that Tish injured one of 
her floating ribs, as before mentioned, and 
sustained the various injuries which laid 
her up for some time afterward, but at the 
moment she said nothing at all. Leaping 
to her feet, she climbed out of the pit and 
disappeared into the night, leaving me in 
complete darkness to examine myself for 
fractures and to sustain the greatest fright 
of my life. For as I sat up I realized that I 
had fallen across something, and that the 
something was a human being! Never shall 
I forget the sensations of that moment, nor 
the smothered voice beneath me, which 
said: 

“Kill be at odce ad be dode with it,” and 
then sneezed violently. 

“ Aggie!” I shrieked. 

She seemed greatly relieved at-my voice, 
and requested me to move so she could get 
her head out of the sand. “‘Ad dod’t screab 
agaid,” she said pettishly. “They'll cobe 
back ad fidish us all if you do.” 

Well, it appeared that the two men had 
driven straight to the golf links with the 
wagon, and had turned in much as we had 
done. They had not known that Aggie was 
in the rear, and at first she had not been 
worried, thinking that Tish and I were in 
the seat. But finally she had learned her 
mistake, and that they were talking about 

loot from some place or other, and she was 
greatly alarmed. They were going too fast 
for her to escape, although once or twice 
they had struck bunkers which nearly 
threw her out. 

But at last they got into the sand pit, 
and as the horse climbed up the steep as- 
cent our poor Aggie had heard her teeth 
drop out of her pocket and had made a 
frantic clutch at them. The next moment 


she had alighted on her head in the sand pit 
and the wagon had gone on. 

She was greatly shaken by her experience 
and had taken a heavy cold; but although 
we felt about for the blackberry cordial, we 
could not find it, and could only believe it 
had miraculously remained in the wagon. 

As she finished her narrative our dear 
Tish slipped quietly over the edge of the pit 
and sat down, panting, in the sand. The 
storm being definitely over and a faint 
moon now showing, we perceived that she 
carried in her hand a canvas sack tied with 
a strong cord, and from its weight as she 
dropped it we knew that at last we had the 
treasure. 

It was a great moment, and both Aggie 
and I then set about searching for the miss- 
ing teeth. But as Tish learned of Aggie’s 
experience she grew thoughtful. 

“‘Undoubtedly,”’ she said, “those two 
men are somehow concerned in this robbery 
tonight, and very probably the rendezvous 
of the gang is somewhere hereabouts. In 
which direction did they go, Aggie?”’ 

“They’ve parked the wagod over id 
those woods.” 

“Then,” said Tish, “it is our clear 
duty se 

ue to go hobe,” said Aggie sharply. 

“Home nothing!’ said Tish. “‘Jail is 
where we go unless we get them. There are 
fifteen policemen and a sheriff coming for 
us at this minute, and ”*> But here she 
stopped and listened intently. “It is too 
late,” she said, with the first discourage- 
ment she had shown all evening. ‘Too 
late, my friends. The police are coming 
now.” 

Aggie wailed dismally, but Tish hushed 
her and we set ourselves to listen. Cer- 
tainly there were men approaching, and 
talking in cautious tones. There was a mo- 
ment when I thought our dear Tish was 
conquered at last, but only a moment. 
Then she roused to incisive speech and 
quick action. 

“T do not propose to be dug out of here 
like a golf ball,’”’ she stated. ‘‘I am entitled 
to defend myself and I shall do so. Lizzie, 
gee if there are any tools in the car there, 
and get a wrench.” She then took a firm 
hold of the treasure bag and swung it in her 
hand. “I am armed,” she said quietly, 
“‘and prepared for what may come. Aggie, 
get the clothespin, and when I give the 
word point it like a pistol.” 

‘““Ab I to say ‘bag’?”’ 

But before Tish could reply, the men 
were fairly on us. We had but time to get 
behind the car when we could hear their 
voices. And suddenly Aggie whispered, 
“Tt’s theb! It’s the baddits! Ad they’ve 
beed at the cordial!” 

And Aggie was right; they had, indeed, 
as we could tell by their voices. 

“Tt wash Bill, all righ’,” said one man. 
“‘T shaw the litsh of hish car.” 

“Well, wheresh he gone to? No car 
here, no anything. Black ash hell.” 

One of them then began to sing a song, 
in which he requested a bartender to give 
him a drink, but was quickly hushed by 
the others, for there were now three of them. 
Whether it was this one or not I do not 
know, but at that instant one of them fell 
over the bunker at the top of the pit and 
came rolling down at our feet, and Tish, 
with her customary readiness, at once 
struck him on the head with the bag of 
pennies. He was evidently stunned, for he 
lay perfectly still, and the men above 
seemed puzzled. 

“Hey, Joe!” they called. “Where are 
you?”’ 

On receiving no reply, one of them lighted 
a match, and Tish had only time to retire 
behind the car before it flared up. 

“Well, can you beat that? He’sh broken 
hish neck!” 

But the man with the match was sober, 
and he saw the car and stared at it. 

“Tf that’s Bill’s car,’’ he said, as the 
match went out, ‘we're up against it. 
Only—where the devil’s Bill?” 

“He’sh dead too, mosht likely,” said the 
other. ‘“Everybody’sh dead. S’terrible 
night. Car’sh dead, too; buried in a shea 
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of shand. Shinking rapidly. Poor ole car! 
Women and children first!” 

He then burst into tears and sat down 
apparently, for the other man kicked him 
and told him to get up; and then came slid- 
ing into the pit and bent over Joe, striking 
another match as he did so. Hardly had 
he done so when Tish’s weapon again de- 


| scended with full force, and he fell beside 


his unconscious partner in crime. 

We had now only the drunken man to 
deal with; and as Tish wished no more 
bloodshed, she managed him in a different 
manner. 

In a word, she secured the towrope 
from the rear seat of the doctor’s car and, 
leaving Aggie and myself to watch the 
others, climbed out and approached him 
from the rear. It was only the work of a 
moment to pinion his arms to his sides, and 
as Aggie immediately pointed her im- 
promptu weapon and cried ‘“‘Hads up!”’ he 
surrendered without a struggle. Having 
securely roped him, we then rolled him into 
the sand pit with the others, who showed 
no signs of coming to. 

Fatigued as we were by that time, and no 
further danger threatening for the moment, 
we rested for a brief time on the ground 
and ate a few macaroons which I had ecar- 
ried in a pocket against such an emergency. 
But by ‘‘we’’ I mean only Tish and my- 
self, as poor Aggie was unable to do so— 
and, indeed, has been living on soft food 
ever since. Then retrieving the sack con- 
taining the Cummings jewels and silver 
which the burglars had been carrying, we 
prepared to carry our double treasure back 
to the town. 

Here, however, I feel that our dear Tish 
made a tactical error, for after we had 
found the horse and wagon—in the under- 
growth just beyond the seventh hole—in- 
stead of heading at once for the police 
station she insisted on going first to the 
Ostermaiers’. 

“Tt is,” she said, examining her watch by 
the aid of the flashlight, ‘‘now only half- 
past eleven, and we shall not be late if we 
hurry. After that I shall report to the 
police.” 

“And what is to prevent those wretches 
from coming to and escaping in the inter- 
val?” I asked dryly. 

“True,” Tish agreed. “Perhaps I would 
better go back and hit them again. But 
that would take time also.” 

In the end we compromised on Tish’s 
original plan and set out once more. The 
trip back across the links was uneventful, 
save that on the eighth green the horse got 
a foot into the hole and was only extricated 
with the cup still clinging to his foot. 

We had no can opener along, and it is 
quite possible that the ring of the tin later 
on on the macadam road led to our undoing. 
For we had no sooner turned away from 
the town toward the Ostermaiers’ cottage 
on the beach than a policeman leaped out 
of the bushes and, catching the animal by 

the bridle, turned a lantern on us. 
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“Hey, Murphy!” he called. “Here they 
are! I’ve got em! Hands up, there!” 

“Stand back!” said Tish in a peremptory 
voice. ‘‘We are late enough already.” 

“Late!” said the policeman, pointing a 
revolver at us. ‘‘Well, time won’t make 
much difference to you from now on—not 
where you’re going. You won’t ever need 
to hurry again.” 

“But I must deliver this treasure. After 
that I’ll explain everything.” 

“You bet you’ll deliver it, and right here 
and now. And your weapons too.’ 

“Aggie, give up your clothespin,” said 
Tish in a resigned voice. ‘These yokels ap- 
parently think us guilty of something or 
other, but my conscience is clear. If you 
want the really guilty parties,” she told 
the policeman, “go back to the sand pit by 
the tenth hole and you will find them.” 

“April fool your own self,”’ said the one 
called Murphy. “I’ve been following you 
for two hours and I don’t trust you. You’re 
too resourceful. Is the stuff there?” he 
asked the first man, who had been search- 
ing in the wagon. 

“All here.” 

“Then we'll be moving along,” he said; 
and in this fashion did we reach the town 
once more, and the station house. 

Never shall I forget that moment. Each 
of us handcuffed and hustled along by the 
officers, we were shoved into the station 
house in a most undignified manner, to 
confront the sheriff and a great crowd of 
people. Nor shall I ever forget the sheriff’s 
face when he shouted in an angry voice: 

“Women, by heck! When a woman goes 
wrong she sure goes!”’ 

The place seemed to be crowded with 
people. The fish-pier man was there, and a 
farmer who said we had smashed his feed 
cutter. And Doctor Parkinson, limping 
about in his bedroom slippers and demand- 
ing to know where we had left his car, and 
another individual who claimed it was his 
horse we had taken, and that we’d put a 
tin can on his off forefoot and ought to be 
sued for cruelty to animals. And even Mr. 
Stubbs, because his license plates were on 
our car—and of course the old fool had told 
all about it—and the Cummings butler, 
who pointed at Tish and said that after the 
alarm was raised she had tried to get back 
into the house again, which was, of course, 
ridiculous. 

I must say it looked bad for us, espe- 
cially when the crowd moved and we saw a 
man lying in a corner with an overcoat 
under his head and his eyes shut. Tish, 
who had not lost an ounce of dignity, gazed 
at him without expression. 

“TJ dare say,” she said, “that you claim 
that that is our work also.” 

“Just about killed him, you have,” said 
the sheriff. ‘‘ Went right through him with 
that motorcycle you stole. Murder—that’s 
what it’s likely to be—murder. D’you get 
his name, doctor?” 

“Only roused enough to say it was Bill,” 
said Doctor Parkinson. “I wish myself to 
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Temple, various other business structures 
and countless homes in process of noisy 
and feverish construction. As for its proph- 
ets, they were speaking confidently of the 
100,000 persons that were expected to re- 
side permanently in the city by 1935. 

West Palm Beach, starting as a construc- 
tion camp for the activities of the Flagler 
workmen in their construction of the great 
Palm Beach hotels, grew slowly and rea- 
sonably from a population of some 1700 in 
1910 to some 22,000 in 1924. 

Even in 1924 there were signs of somno- 
lence and Southern languor about it. Au- 
tomobiles were permitted to park all day 
in the middle of its main street—spelled 
Clematis, but pronounced to rime with 


Northward from Palm Beach one trav- 
erses the bank of the Indian River—a 
broad and endless stretch of blue water 
from which the mullet fling themselves in 
playful ecstasies, and in which serious- 
minded pelicans pursue their dinners with 
admirable patience, rising with machine- 
like unity from the glassy surface, wheeling 
with military precision, and hurling them- 
selves passionately into the middle of a 
school of fish with all the grand manner of a 
heavily laden Gladstone bag falling into a 
bathtub from a height of ten feet. 

The Indian River lies calm and glassy 
in the sun, protected from the pounding of 
the ocean by a narrow palm-fringed sand 
spit that will some day be built up to proud 
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Skyscrapers Rising on the Miami Water Front in November, 1925 


lattice—and the automobile parking spaces 
were relieved at appropriate intervals by 
bicycle racks. 

In 1925 the person who appeared on a 
bicycle on Clematis Street was about as 
safe as he would have been between the 
lines at the Battle of Belleau Wood. Bi- 
cycle racks were considered as obsolete as 
elastic-sided shoes, traffic jams were of fre- 
quent occurrence, and the city had pushed 


‘its residence districts far to the north, the 


west and the south—far beyond, for ex- 
ample, a fifty-five-acre tract of land that a 
public-spirited citizen had offered to give 
to the city as a golf course a few years 
before, but that had been considered too 
far away from the center of things for any 
such purpose. In 1925, incidentally, this 
same tract of land was valued at something 
like $5,000,000. 

Tall office buildings looked across the 


brilliant blue of Lake Worth to the serried 


ranks of palm trees and the towering new 
hotels of Palm Beach; and fine new homes, 
stuccoed in all the colors of Joseph’s coat, 
squatted serenely on the lake front. 

The ever-present estimators, arriving at 
their results by the mysterious methods 
common to population estimators in new 
countries, placed the 1925 population of 
West Palm Beach at 70,000; and close 
behind them came the prophets, unhesi- 
tatingly predicting that 1935 would see 
250,000 people making their homes in West 
Palm Beach. 


resorts and stately, as the saying goes, 
homes; and the road along its shore, over- 
hung at intervals with palms and live oaks, 
has very great beauty—beauty, it might be 
added, that is in no way enhanced by such 
easily controlled horrors as occasional gaso- 
line filling stations, barbecue and hot-dog 
stands, and advertisements of hotels and 
real-estate projects. 

All along the Indian River one finds cities 
and towns that are growing at breakneck 
speed and rushing all sorts of buildings and 
projects to completion. Fort Pierce is 
growing, Melbourne is growing, Titusville 
is growing; and their prophets join in the 
general prophetic chorus to the effect that 
their populations will triple and quadruple 
in a few years’ time. 

North of the Indian River country the 
same thing is happening. New Smyrna is 
growing, Daytona is leaping ahead; and 
Jacksonville, largest—in her own mind at 
least—of all the Florida cities, is heavily 
stocked with prophets who declare with 
unshakable assurance that by 1935 the city 
also will have a population of 1,000,000. 

From the east coast of Florida one crosses 
over to the west coast and finds the same 
sort of growth stimulating the local proph- 
ets to eager rivalry. The populations of 
Tampa, St. Petersburg, Bradenton, Sara- 
sota and Fort Myers have shot skyward in 
about the same length of time that is oc- 
cupied in the growing of a banana. In all 
these cities, in spite of the embargo on 
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building material, new hotels and office 
buildings and homes are springing up with 
the bewildering rapidity of dandelions in a 
new lawn. In a few years’ time, say their 
prophets, they will be cities of 1,000,000, 
of 250,000, of 100,000. 

And whether they come from the east 
coast or the west coast, they all unite in a 
prophetic chorus to the effect that by 1935 
the population of Florida will be at least 
10,000,000 instead of its present 1,300,000. 

The Northern skeptics emit their cus- 
tomary snorts and cries of protest; but the 
telephone companies and the water com- 
panies and other public utilities are more 
inclined to regard these prophecies as facts 
rather than as the idle ravings of a lot of 
sunstroke victims. 
This then is the 
rapidly thickening 
skin, or rind, of 
Florida; the show 
window, so to 
speak, of the state. 
On this rim, skin 
orrind the tourists 
toil feverishly at 
their various di- 
versions; and on 
it also occurs the 
wildest and most 
persistent of the 
real-estate specu- 
lation that wearies 
nearly every per- 
son who has the 
future of Florida 
at heart. 


Road Rumors 


Ontherind, too, 
occurs most of the 
construction and 
improvement 
work, public and 
private, on which 
the hair-raising 
sum of $600,000,- 
000 was spent in 
1925 alone. In 
other words, the 
average visitor to 
Florida sees no 
reason to look be- 
neath the rind. 

Until a year or 
so ago, in fact, 
there were few 
good roads in Florida except the roads 
around the rim. There were many sections 
of the interior where, according to the skep- 
tics, there would never be any good roads, 
and many other sections where there would 
never be any roads at all. Travelers con- 
sequently stuck to the rim, and they pretty 
generally understood that there wasn’t 
anything else to Florida. 

When a strong, full-blooded, muscular 
prophet from an enterprising Florida:city 
has finished his day’s prophecies concern- 
ing the future population of his city and of 
the state, he will frequently get a bit of re- 
laxation by making a few prophecies that 
have to do with other matters. He some- 
times does a little light prophesying on the 
subject of roads, for example. The fact that 
everyone who lives in Florida apparently 
has to have an automobile, coupled with 
the fact that countless tourists travel to 
Florida by automobile during the winter 
months, and further augmented by the 
fact that the state will have 10,000,000 in- 
habitants in another ten years, will soon— 
says the prophet—cause Florida to criss- 
cross her entire surface with roads that are 
100 feet in width. Then, he declares, there 
will never be any more congestion in Flor- 
ida cities, as there is at present. 

Or if he doesn’t care to touch on the 


_matter of roads, he will take up the subject 


of development movements. All Grade-A 
Florida prophets agree on the matter of 
(Continued on Page 101) 
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Eyes 


Arms and Ears 


CLATTERING through the night twenty 
years ago, the automobile of that decade 
safely pursued its thrilling way with the 
aid of Prest-O-Lite equipment. Prest-O- 
Lite gave the motor-car its first depend- 
able eyes . . . and thus began a service 
record without parallel in the automotive 
industry. 

Today a little black box, with the 
strength of a giant and the magic of 
Aladdin, not only lights your pathway 
through the night, but sets your motor 
singing, and furnishes power for your 
radio. Prest-O-Lite has given the world 
a dependable battery which brings to 
your car, eyes for the night, arms for 
cranking, and to your ears the miracle 
of radio. 

Specify Prest-O-Lite Batteries whether 
for motor-car or radio. They are per- 
fected in the world’s largest electro- 
chemical laboratories. In engineering, 
materials and workmanship, no battery 
offers more. 

Look for the Prest-O-Lite sign. It 
marks “The Oldest Service to Motor- 
ists” and a capable dealer. There is al- 
ways one within earshot of any horn, 
motor-car or radio. 

CTE VL eee CCCs ence 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
New York San Francisco 


In Canada: Prest-O-Lite Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
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Prest-O-Lite Batteries are priced for every 
purse. It is no longer necessary to take a 
chance on a battery of unknown make. 
You can buy Prest-O-Lite Automobile 
Batteries from $15.50 up—and Radio 
Batteries from $4.75 up. 


The oldest service to 


Srest-O Lite 


STORAGE BATTERIES FOR 
MOTOR-CARS AND RADIO 


tinued from Page 99) 
pments; and the prediction 
y ake is that the next great de- 
ovement in Florida will be the 
se of large tracts of land into 
of five, ten, twenty and forty 
that will be suitable for im- 
pancy and prompt production, 
| form a solid support for the 
leasure resorts so plentifully 
-qund the rim of the state. 
be stated at the outset that 
diondable Florida prophet gets 
ne glowing possibilities of Flor- 
re, he is very difficult to stop. 
conversation is so rapid and 
1a1 gag cannot be forced into his 
none of the few sure methods of 
hi isto sneak around behind him 
in with a club. 
vc igation of his prophecies, how- 
+; reveals the fact that the rim, 
of Florida is underlaid by a 
hia of farm land that has long 
ju ng commodious crops. 
gown the east coast, for exam- 
in; that the section back of St. 
»3t. John’s County—shipped 
Icls of potatoes to Northern 
lung the 1924-1925 season; that 
pack of Titusville, Melbourne 
oe during the 1924-1925 sea- 
917 shipped hundreds of thou- 
ors’ worth of the famous Indian 
ale and grapefruit but also 
oe North some 600 cars of to- 
patoes, pineapples, peppers, 
tinelons and cabbage; that the 
gs of West Palm Beach, Fort 
lend Miami, in addition to ship- 
:(antities of oranges, grapefruit 
during the same season, also 
hme 5348 carloads of tomatoes, 
te, strawberries, cabbage, po- 
ij melons, peppers, eggplant and 
et les. 
; | the west coast, one finds that 
2 24-1925 season, in addition to 
; uits shipped from these sec- 
cintry back of Fort Myers sent 
3jarloads of tomatoes, peppers, 
qlons, beans and other vege- 
4 the country back of Sarasota 
gon shipped 3164 carloads of 
‘ce, tomatoes, peppers and 
bles; and that the country 
ipa shipped 1251 carloads of 
ce, tomatoes, cabbage, celery 
yzetables. 


utre of Florida Farming 


e\ figures sound overimpressive, 
bilastily stated that the Florida 
1 of Agriculture stated in 1925 
tal value of the meats, lard, 
li:s, poultry, grain, bread, feeds, 
3, fruits and vegetables that 
lin Florida in one year’s time, 
rjuced in the state, is approxi- 
0'623,070. 
: these heavy imports of food- 
evate gains ground financially 
» nce the yield from her farms 
's $85,000,000, from her fac- 
|| wmills $215,000,000, from her 
€ $20,000,000, from her fisheries 
trom her minerals $16,000,000, 
. tourists at least $500,000,000; 
remains that her agricultural 
ai still far from glutting her own 
« markets. 
lon is the one that the develop- 
imds propose to remedy; and 
>phets throw their predicting 
ito high gear and emit a few 
*!oredictions, the hearer is in- 
‘st into tears at the thought 
ill be a number of Northern 
will be prevented, for one rea- 
her, from exchanging their 
‘ms for farms in Florida. 
S))thing, according to the proph- 
in the North that can- 
more easily in Florida. 
cre of land in the state, 
n't, when developed, pro- 
fenue at least 100 per cent 
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greater than the best farm lands of New 
England, not excepting the Connecticut 
Valley. 

“Why,” they say, ‘‘there are men in the 
North who drudge through the blinding 
heat of summer and the bitter cold of win- 
ter on 50 and 100 acre farms, and at the end 
of the year they have a profit of $500 or 
$600 or $800 to show for their labor, if 
they’re lucky, and a bad case of rheuma- 
tism and a sour disposition whether they’re 
lucky or not. 

“Well, sir, you come with us to any one 
of a score of places, and we’ll show you a 
man on a ten-acre patch who lives in a 
neat little $2000 house with flowers and 
palms and vines around it, and has three 
acres planted to fruit and two acres planted 
to truck, and enjoys the same sunshine 
around him and the same ocean near him 
that the millionaires enjoy. Yes, sir! That 
man lives there in luxury on his ten acres 
of land, and he catches fish out of the creek 
and knocks over a few wild doves when he 
feels the need of a little game, and doesn’t 
have any rheumatism, and puts $2000 a 
year into the bank, all from his ten acres.’ 

The agricultural possibilities of the 
state, claim the prophets, have only been 
scratched. The United States annually 


imports 3,500,000 pounds of sugar from | 
foreign countries, for example; and all | 
of it, according to the prophets, could be | 


produced and some day will be produced in 
the Florida Everglades. 


When is a Boom Not a Boom? 


Wherever good developers are at work on 
farm lands they have established experi- 
ment stations in which agricultural experts 
find out the sort of crops for which the soil 
in each development is best adapted, and 
also make certain of the best methods to be 
followed in planting, raising, gathering and 
marketing each crop. These experts, in- 
cidentally, become so enthusiastic over the 
undeveloped possibilities that lie in Florida 
farm land that they can give a professional 
Florida prophet a two-day start and still 
outpredict him with perfect ease. 


The same dangers, of course, lurk in the | 


purchase of Florida farm and citrus fruit 
land that lurk in the purchase of Florida 
residential property; and unless the proper 
precautions are observed, the prospective 
farmer may find himself in possession of a 
piece of property well adapted to the rais- 
ing of ducks, but of little use for any other 
purpose. In many sections of Florida the 
land is so flat that the rainfall stands on it 
indefinitely unless steps are taken to get 
it off. The land may be many feet above 
sea level and many miles in the interior of 
the state; but still it will have to be drained 
and kept drained. Yet if the land is kept 
too dry, the crops that are raised on it may 
readily be lost from drought; consequently 
arrangements must frequently be made to 
get water back on it during dry weather. 

And if the drainage is not sufficient to 
take care of a heavy rainfall—and tropical 
storms have been known to deposit four- 
teen inches of water in one day’s time— 
then the land will be flooded and the crops 
ruined. The land must furthermore be 
within easy reach of transportation facili- 
ties or the crops that are raised on it cannot 
be marketed. 

Many earnest citizens of Florida are fond 
of saying that the tremendous movement 
to Florida is not a boom, but is the com- 
bined result of prosperity, the automobile 
and good roads, all of which, arriving at the 
same time, have suddenly made Florida 
accessible and desirable to large numbers 
of people. 

To a great extent this is true; and it is 
also true that Florida can no more be 
wrecked or overturned or stopped short in 
its activities than Iowa or Ohio or Massa- 
chusetts can be wrecked or overturned or 
stopped short. 

Nevertheless, there is a very distinct and 
very noisy boom in Florida; and the boom 
is shown by the fact that great numbers of 
people who buy land in the state display 
an absolute lack of discrimination in the 
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The Secret of Sonora 

one—A cross section o 
the tone chamber which is 
part of every Sonora instru- 
ment. Here many plies of 
wafer-thin wood, laid at cross 
grain, neutralize vibration 
and eliminate harsh overtones 


HE new Sonora Radio Highboy 
helps place radio in the front 
rank as a great musical instrument. 


Now all the beauty and richness 
of the world-famous Sonora tone is 
contained in this lustrous highboy 
that is, in itself, a gem of fine cabinet- 
making. 

The radio highboy contains the 
new Sonora 5-tube Radio Set—de- 
signed especially by our own engi- 
neers. In it is all the remarkably 
mellow tone of Sonora—the final 


The Sonora Radio Speaker with all- 


wood tone chamber—no mechanical noise— 
no harsh overtones. Equipped with cord and 
plug for attachment to any radio set. No 
extra batteries needed. De Luxe Model—$3o. 
Standard Model—$2o. 


[6hSHUOTNOT é i 
CLEAR AS A BELL = 
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“Ohe marvelous richness 
of Sonora’s Tone 


in this Radio Highboy 


The New Sonora Radio Highboy— $200. A 
complete radio unit that combines the Sonora all-wood 
Radio Speaker, a Sonora 5-tube Radio Set and space for 
batteries in a single Renaissance period cabinet. $120 
without set. Attractive Sonora Highboy Phonographs, 
the Hampden at $225—the Plymouth at $175. Equipped 
with Sonora Radio Set, $100 more. 


result of twelve years’ specialization 
in tone reproduction. 


Hidden away in the heart of the 
new radio highboy is that wonder- 
ful Sonora Radio Speaker with the 
all-wood tone chamber that brought 
a richer tone to the phonograph. 
Here every delicate sound is repro- 
duced faithfully. No sound is added 
—none taken away. It is this tone 
chamber that now brings a new 
mellowness to radio. 


? 7 7 7 


If you like, your dealer can give you 
this Sonora Radio Speaker in stand- 
ard, console or highboy models. 
Visit him and hear Sonora’s richer 
tone for yourself. It is a favorite 
with music lovers the world over. 
SonoRA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, 
279 Broadway, New York City. 
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matter of real values. They don’t buy land 
because it is good land, but because it is 
located in Florida, and because they think 
they should be able to sell any Florida land 
to a sucker at a profit. They buy building 
lots that won’t even be fit to live on when, 
as and if the population of the state 
reaches the 10,000,000 mark that the proph- 
ets mention so lightly; and they buy farm 
lands that cannot possibly be used for 
farms during the lifetime of any of the 
participants in the sale. 

These snide promoters of farm lands are, 
in many cases, thesame gentlemen who were 
promoting snide cheap residential lots not 
long ago and attempting—without results— 
to bribe secretaries of Florida chambers of 
commerce to send favorable replies to in- 
quiries concerning the worth of theland that 
the snide promoters were selling. 

If prospective purchasers of Florida farm 
or any other sort of land wish protection 
against the activities of snide promoters, 
they will take the trouble, in addition to 
other precautions, to ask a few questions of 
the chamber of commerce located nearest 
to the land that they propose to purchase. 

The purchaser of farm lands in Florida, 
like the purchaser of building lots, must 
distinguish between the honest developer 
who spends years on his development, sinks 
his money into it as fast as it comes in and 
takes no profit until the work is done, and 
the snide promoter whose sole object is to 
get his victim’s money as rapidly as pos- 
sible and move on to other easy pickings. It 
is also highly essential that the purchaser of 
farm land see the land before he purchases 
it; for when he comes to make an examina- 
tion of farm lands, he will find the good 
developer proud to show his development 
to anyone that can be lured out toit, whereas 
the snide promoter can think up all sorts 
of arguments to prove that a farmer should 
buy his land, whereas showing the land is 
the last thing that he will be willing to do. 

New farm developments, some of them 
backed by very wealthy men, estates and 
corporations, are sprinkled up and down 
both coasts of Florida, only a few miles 
inside the rim on which the millionaires 
gambol. The estate of a wealthy Western 
woman, for example, is draining a large 
tract of land. When this is finished it will 
be divided into ten-acre farms and sold for 
about $200 an acre. 


Independent of Drought and Flood 


Every possible precaution will be taken 
to keep this land from falling into the hands 
of speculators, but it is going to be hard 
work; for as long as the Northern sucker 
is under the spell of the land boom, and 
eager to speculate in building lots regard- 
less of their location or real value, almost 
any acreage that is sufficiently dry to be 
cut up into lots is regarded as being worth 
more than $200 an acre—not for gardening 
purposes or home-building purposes, but 
for selling purposes. 

On the east coast tracts of 6000, 20,000, 
50,000 and even 65,000 acres are being 
drained and developed into small citrus 
groves and truck farms. Their developers, 
like the developers of the great coast 
resorts, propose to stick with the develop- 
ments until the farms are tenanted and un- 
til an organization has been effected that 
will make it possible for the farmers to mar- 
ket their produce with a maximum of effi- 
ciency and profit. 

These districts, like many other districts 
in Florida, can be protected against crop 
failures by the artesian wells that underlie 
the soil. By driving a pipe a few hundred 
feet into the ground, the farmer strikes a 
flow of water with a pressure of twenty-five 
pounds to the square inch. This pressure 
forces the water thirty-two feet in the air. 
The farmer caps his well and places a spigot 
on the end. His drainage canals carry off 
all excess rainfall; and when he is threat- 
ened with a drought he turns the spigot 
and lets his artesian well force water to all 
parts of his land. 

The marketing problem, say the proph- 
ets, is one that will be solved in great 
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measure by dependable developers of big 
farm tracts. As things stand at present in 
Florida, the average farmer is reluctant to 
embark on the cultivation of many agricul- 
tural products that could be raised with 
profit, but that require special facilities for 
handling. 


Beware of the Ducks! 


A farmer back of Melbourne might, for 
example, raise a fine crop of celery and have 
great trouble in marketing it because of, 
say, his inability to ice it for shipping. But 
the farmers around Sanford and Bradenton 
have specialized on celery for many years. 
They raise such quantities of it that the 
section in which Sanford is located is the 
largest celery-producing section in the 
world, and its icing station can ice fifty-two 
celery cars at a time. Consequently it is 
worth the while of big Northern commis- 
sion merchants to send representatives to 
Sanford to buy the celery crop before it 
starts North, and the many celery growers 
around Sanford are rewarded for their la- 
bors in a way that the one celery raiser near 
Melbourne could not hope to be. 

The big farm developer proposes to show 
the farmers on his development how to 
specialize on certain products in such a way 
that the Northern commission men can af- 
ford to come to Florida and buy from them, 
just as they can afford to go to Sanford and 
Bradenton for their celery. There are un- 
reliable commission men engaged in trim- 
ming the Florida farmer, just as there are 
unreliable real-estate dealers engaged in 
trimming the unwary Northerner by sell- 
ing him cheap and worthless Florida lots. 
This has given rise to the Florida remark 
that a farmer has to be careful if he doesn’t 
want “‘the ducks to git it.” 

It seems that a colored farmer borrowed 
$200 from a bank so that he could ship his 
fruit to a commission house, and agreed to 
repay the loan as soon as the fruit was sold. 
Time passed and the loan was not repaid; 
so the cashier of the bank interviewed the 
farmer in order to find out where the money 
had gone. The colored farmer expressed 
great regret at his failure to pay, and ex- 
plained it by saying that the ducks had got 
the money. 

“‘How do you mean—ducks?”’ asked the 
cashier peevishly. 

“Yas-sir, ducks,” said the farmer sadly. 
“Ah heard from dose commission folks, 
and dey deducted fo’ bad fruit, an’ dey 
deducted fo’ freight, an’ dey deducted fo’ 
laws knows what. Dey deducted an’ de- 
ducted till dere wan’t nuffin left. Yas-sir, 
boss, de ducks got it all!” 

The inner skin of Florida farm land is 
cushioned at the bottom by the Everglades, 
which commodious and watery tract of 
land is one of the least understood sections 
of Florida, and one over which any Florida 
prophet who has his health and strength 
can very easily grow hysterical. Up to 1923 
the person who wished to cross the Ever- 
glades to Lake Okeechobee was obliged to 
take a motorboat up a drainage canal. 
There were hardy souls who predicted that 
there would some day be roads here, there 
and everywhere in the Everglades; but 
these persons were usually led aside by the 
more conservative type of Floridian and 
urged to restrict their prophecies to such 
things as population and fish stories. Mod- 
erately optimistic Floridians hesitatingly 
advanced the opinion that there might be a 
road across the upper Everglades by 1940 
or 1950, but they weren’t too sure about it. 

By 1924, however, a fine hard-surfaced 
road permitted automobilists to cut straight 
across the northern Everglades to the shores 
of Lake Okeechobee—a lake so large that 
the person who proceeds to the middle of it 
by motorboat will find himself completely 
out of sight of land. 

There is great distress among geography 
students when they fare forth along the 
Conners* Highway toward Lake Okeecho- 
bee and make inquiry concerning the where- 
abouts of the Everglades. They see flat 
prairies, covered with tall and unnourishing- 
looking grass, stretching ahead of them and 
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on each side of them and behind them as 
far as the eye can reach; but of dank and 
bosky tangles of tropical foliage, through 
which giant alligators make their more or 
less stealthy way, there seems to be no 
trace. So they draw up before a group of 
farm buildings set down by the roadside in 
the middle of the prairie and fretfully in- 
quire the whereabouts of the Everglades. 

“These,’’ says one of the occupants of 
the farm buildings, rolling his eyes expres- 
sively over the surrounding prairies— 
“these are the Everglades.” 

Such information gives most travelers a 
deep pain. 

Soon after the Conners Highway was 
opened for traffic a gentleman carrying a 
tin box and an easel and a large piece of 
canvas tacked on a frame stopped his auto- 
mobile at an Everglades sugar plantation 
and politely asked to be directed to the 
Everglades. 

“These are them,” he was told. 

“No, no,” he replied. ‘‘These are not 
the Everglades. I want the real Everglades. 
I want to paint a picture of the Everglades.” 

“This is the place you want,’’ insisted 
his informant. ‘You couldn’t be more in 
the Everglades than you now are. You're 
right in the middle of ’em. Jump right out 
and start painting in any direction you 
want to. They look alike from every direc- 
tion.” 

The artist, however, refused to descend 
from his automobile. He left the Everglades 
in.an annoyed state, and finally wound up 
on the edge of a morose and gloomy cypress 
swamp. He painted the swamp with great 
enthusiasm, and sent it back North labeled 
“The Everglades.” 


Two Sides of a Road 


In the great flat plains that comprise the 
Everglades Drainage District there are more 
than 40,000,000 acres. In the north this 
land is twenty-one feet above sea level. 
From this height it slopes down gradually 
until, at the tip of Florida, ninety miles 
south of Lake Okeechobee, the Everglades 
merge quietly but firmly with the ocean. 
The land is so flat and the slope so gradual 
that there is no way in which water can run 
off the surface without man’s assistance. 
Even the big government canals that drain 
Lake Okeechobee cannot draw all the sur- 
face water from the Everglades; so to get 
at the incredibly fertile muck or peat that 
covers the entire district, individual de- 
velopers propose to purchase large tracts of 
land, crosshatch them with small drainage 
canals and pump the water from their pri- 
vate canals into the government canals. A 
number of developers have already gone 
into the Everglades, drained great tracts 
of land in this way, built dikes around 
them so that the surface water cannot 
run onto them from undrained land in the 
event of a heavy rain, divided them into 
farms and sold small farms, uncleared and 
unplanted. 

The curse of speculation that burns in 
the breast of nearly every Floridian and 
practically every visitor to the state has 


led many people to purchase ordinary Ever- . 


glades land at prices approximately the 
same as those that are charged by good 
developers for land that has been canalled 
and drained by private capital. This or- 
dinary Everglades land may be just across 
the road from a highly successful, well- 
drained farm development. The man who 
bought it may have paid $250 an acre for 
it. Yet it will be quite worthless to him 
because he cannot afford to dig the canals 
and install the expensive pumping machin- 
ery necessary to take care of the surface 
water. 

In many places in the Everglades one 
sees, on one side of the road, broad brown 
acres of land, bone-dry and producing won- 
derful crops of sugar cane, bananas, beans 
and all sorts of vegetables. On the other 
side of the road the prairie will be covered 
by a sea of saw grass rising from little pools 
of water that ripple gayly in the breeze, so 
that for all agricultural purposes it is noth- 
ing but a vast marsh. The soil beneath the 
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Sew Electrically 
with Your Machine 


ie is no longer necessary to buy a new 
Electric sewing machine in order to 
escape the drudgery of foot pedaling. 

This wonderful electric motor gives 
your sewing machine the speed and 
ease of operation found in the finest 


electrics. . 

Simply place motor against the hand 
wheel. The touch of your toe to foot 
pedal gives you absolute, instant con- 
trol of sewing speed. Runs any de- 
sired speed. Never breaks threads. 
Costs less than one cent an hour to 
operate. 

This same motor with attachments 
mixes cake batter, whips cream, beats 
eggs, mixesand beats dressings; sharp- 
ens knives and tools; and polishes and 
buffs silver. 

Fully guaranteed by the makers of 
thecelebrated Hamilton Beach Vacuum 
Sweeper which brush-sweeps and air- 
cleans, the cleaner that gets all surface 


and imbedded dirt. 


Sold by reliable Electric, Hardware, 
Dept. and Sewing Machine Stores. 
Write for interesting literature. 


Hamiton Beacu Mre. Co., Racine, Wis. 


Polishes 


Mixes Cake Sharpens 


Hamilton Beach 
Home Motor 


Kitchen Attachments 
at slight extra 
cost, 
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(Continued from Page 102) 
contemplates settling in the Everglades 
should visit his land in person to assure 
himself that the two factors of drainage 
and transportation have been provided. 

“Someone has well said that if the Ever- 
glades of Florida had been located along the 
line of one of our transcontinental railroads, 
they would have been settled fifty years 
ago. This is correct. It is only in the past 
fifty years that Florida has been discovered 
by the United States; and this applies even 
more to the Everglades than to other parts 
of the state. There is probably no tract of 


_ equal size and fertility anywhere within the 


borders of the United States; and this fact, 
coupled with the long growing season, the 
ability to produce crops at a season of the 
year when the rest of the country is covered 
with ice and snow, and the proximity to 
markets, gives these lands a value not pos- 
sessed by any Northern land.” 


More Food for the Prophets 


“No person should settle in the Ever- 
glades, however, thinking that easy wealth 
is within his immediate grasp. Any agri- 
cultural enterprise requires a knowledge of 
certain conditions and hard work; and 
every intending settler in the Everglades 
should have some knowledge of what par- 
ticular branch of farming he wishes to take 
up, as well as sufficient means to support 
himself until such time as he can establish 
his farming operations on a paying basis.” 

This, then, accounts for the outer rim of 
Florida, and for the rich and meaty inner 
skin which—according to the mild prophe- 
cies of Florida’s gentlest prophets—will be 
solidly populated with farmers in twenty 
years’ time and producing crops worth un- 
told millions of dollars. 

By continuing across the Everglades, 
skirting the northern shore of Lake Okee- 
chobee, and bearing due north, the traveler 
finds himself mounting a range of hills that 
marks the beginning of Florida’s core, 
known to some as the hill section, to others 
as the lake region, to others as the ridge, 
and to still others as the solid central sec- 
tion. By whatever name this portion of 
Florida is known, it is as different from the 
flat coastal plains of the state as water- 
melons are different from waffles. 

The excellent roads rise and fall over 
long hills and medium-sized hills and small 
hills. Frequently the rises and falls are so 
close together that a rapidly moving auto- 
mobile swoops vivaciously up and down 
and sets the stomachs of its occupants to 
twittering deliciously at the end of each 
swoop. 

On each side of the road are lakes—large 
lakes and small lakes and medium-sized 
lakes; lakes as round as a slice of onion 
and lakes as narrow and crooked and twisted 
as an angleworm on a hook; lakes in pairs 
and dozens and scores; lakes in front and be- 
hind and on each side, and stretching away 
into the distance, whenever one tops a hill, 
to the point where the soft blue Florida 
haze obscures the edge of the world. 

Much of this ridge or lake or solid central 
section of Florida is a new country as far as 
the tourist is concerned. Its excellent roads 
are new, and have only recently supplanted 
sand roads of such villainous nature that 
two hours of travail on one of them would 
make the average pampered automobilist 
of the present day give way to an attack of 
nerves. 

Those who have entered the central part 
of Florida for the first time are almost in- 
coherent over the beauties and possibilities 
of the section. Climate, lakes, hills, homes, 
sunsets, oranges, hunting, bathing, schools, 
peacefulness, charm, fishing, yachting, 
farming and everything else are as hope- 
lessly and inextricably tangled up in their 
speech as they would be in the work of a 
cubist writer. 

As for the prophets, they prophesy a 
future so glowing and glittering for’the lake 
section, and they do their prophesying with 
such smoothness, skill and grace that one 
can scarcely: believe they haven’t spent 
their lives learning the intricate details of 
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the prophet’s trade from a correspondence 
school of prophecy or something of the 
sort. 

At the very beginning of the ridge, as one 
heads north, one finds developments under 
way. One, for example, contains 8500 
acres and extends over the shores of several 
lakes, and will be supervised and laid out by 
some of the nation’s leading architects and 
planners. It will have beaches of white 
sand pumped from lake bottoms, and canals 
that will enable yachts to run from Miami 
and Palm Beach right up into the middle of 
Florida, and a bathing center like Deau- 
ville, and enough canals and beauty spots 
and what not to prevent the visitors from 
the great development centers of the Gold 
Coast from turning up their noses at the 
aspirations of the solid central section of 
Florida in the development line. 

Dodging lakes and coasting down hills, 
the automobilist works north, passes great 
stretches of citrus groves, and reaches the 
neat and solid-looking town of Lake Wales, 
which didn’t exist in 1912. At that time it 
was a turpentine camp, and persistent 
hunters wandered over its rolling hills in 
search of the wily turkey and the succulent 
quail. Land could be bought in what is now 
the center of town for $1.25 an acre, and 
there was some argument as to whether it 
was worth it. ; 

Just beyond Lake Wales lies Mountain 
Lake Park, within whose boundaries rises 
the celebrated Iron Mountain, one of the 
few towering peaks of Central Florida, on 
which is located the bird sanctuary of 
Edward Bok. Sugar Loaf Mountain, 
farther north along the ridge, jealously 
claimed by the towns of Howly and Cler- 
mont, is a more majestic peak, and is freely 
admitted to rise 362 feet above sea level. 
But Iron Mountain runs it a close second 
with a height of 324.9 feet. One hardly 
knows whether the inhabitants of Moun- 
tain Lake Park should be commended or 
rebuked for not hauling a truckload of rock 
to the top of Iron Mountain and dumping 
it there, thus raising its height to 330 feet 
and simplifying the labors of statisticians 
and the compilers of Florida booklets. 


The City of a Hundred Lakes 


Mountain Lake Park is inhabited largely, 
if not entirely, by persons whose income 
taxes are more commodious than most in- 
comes; and persons who ride through the 
settlement spend their time pointing rudely 
at each residence that they pass and shout- 
ing hoarsely, ‘‘Gee! Look at that one!” 

There are a great many beautiful resorts 
in the state of Florida; but east-coast resi- 
dents and west-coast residents who like to 
brag about living in the most beautiful spot 
in Florida might do well to soft-pedal their 
more violent assertions until they have had 
an opportunity of seeing Mountain Lake 
Park. Although no statistics have ever 
been compiled on the subject, it is believed 
that Mountain Lake Park is the only spot 
in Florida that will never be cursed by that 
child of avarice, short-sightedness or stupid 
carelessness—the fifty or sixty foot build- 
ing lot. 

To the north of Mountain Lake Park one 
passes through more citrus orchards and 
truck farms, and reaches the violently 
growing and highly decorative city of 
Winterhaven, which is more heavily broken 
out with lakes than any city in the world. 
The inhabitants say that it has 100 lakes; 
and more careful people, who like figures 
and are familiar with the statistics in the 
backs of diaries and almanacs, say that 
there are ninety-seven lakes within a five- 
mile radius of the city’s center. 

Winterhaven is probably the easiest place 
in the world for a newcomer to lose himself. 
If he asks where a certain person lives he 
may be told to turn to his left at the second 
lake, and that the man for whom he is hunt- 
ing lives on the north side of the third lake 
on his right. A stranger in the city may 
start out at seven in the evening to find 
“someone, and be found at midnight riding 
helplessly around and around a lake on the 

opposite side of town. 
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strong’s Linoleum 


for every floor in the house 
JASPE wo 


in linoleum design 


“Nothing less than an achievement in linoleum 
floor design!’’ exclaimed Howard Myers, Presi- 
dent of The Architectural Forum, at a New York 
preview of these new Embossed Handcraft Tile 
Inlaid floors. 


“You have captured the one thing linoleum 
design needed—a natural, tile-like texture,” re- 
marked Julius Gregory, one of the outstanding 
architects of country houses in America. 

“Tt’s far prettier than I ever dreamed a lino- 
leum floor could be!” was the instant response of 
Miss Ada F. Howard, decorator, Arden Studios, 
Fifth Avenue. 


For home, office, or 
smart shop 


Where can these new floors 
be used? Charles H. Emery, 
architect, plans to lay one of 
these Handcraft Tile Inlaids 
in the sun porch and en- 
trance hall of his own home. 
John F. Jackson, architect, 
who has constructed some 
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Armstrong’s New Embossed Handcraft 
Tile Inlaid Linoleum, design No. 6028, 
laid with a border of black linoleum. 


seventy-five Y. M. C. A. buildings, says these new 
floors are admirably suitable for boys’ clubrooms 
and public hallways. And Richard H. Smythe, 
architect of various smart shops, sees a wide 
use for designs like these in tea rooms, shops, 
and stores. 


And how will these new embossed floors wear? 
Laid properly—cemented in place over builders’ 
deadening felt—they possess all the long-lasting 
qualities that have always characterized Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum. What is more, they are springy 
to walk on and easy to clean. And their cost is 
remarkably low. 


Now—at good stores 


If you can’t visit a good department or furniture 
store where these new Embossed Linoleum floors 
are now on display, write to our Bureau of Interior 
Decoration. This Bureau will gladly send you 
lithographic reproductions of 
the newest floor designs spe- 
cially selected for the rooms 
you describe. 

Enclose 25c with your 
letter and you will also 
receive a new book on the 
art of home furnishing and 
decoration, “Floors, Furni- 
ture, and Color,” by Agnes 
Foster Wright. Address 
Armstrong Cork Company, 
Linoleum Division, 816 Lib- 
erty St., Lancaster, Pa. 


CA photograph showing two of the 
new Embossed Handcraft Tile In- 
laids—Quarry Tile Designs Nos. 
6015 and 6018. Room designed by 
R. W. Sexton, interior architect of 
The American Architect. 
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or make-up. There were not enough tables, 
not enough seats to go around. No longer 
did the play stop at two of the morning; 
it went on until six, until seven, until eight. 
The heavy curtains marked the sun rising 
in the morning as it had marked it setting 
behind the Estérels in the afternoon. The 
tired players went out in evening dress to 
find the town going quietly about its routine 
of the day, paying no attention to them. 
There was something fearfully disreputable 
about this rout of players, haggard, yawn- 
ing, in unseemly clothes coming out into 
the Midimorning. It was like a blasphemy 
against our lord the sun. 

One night Angela had stayed in the 
rooms until after twelve. Her luck had 
been out, and she had been waiting for the 
tide to turn, foolishly, as she herself knew. 
At last she rose in disgust, out seven hun- 
dred francs, and as she was going out she 
noticed a strange tension in the room. 
The knee-breeched footmen were getting 
a large table out, a larger table than any 
she had yet seen used. There were sixteen 
places to it., On each side were places 
marked one to seven. In the middle were 
two places—one an ordinary unmarked 
place, the other the indented place of the 
croupier. Also, around this table were 
being erected small wooden posts connected 
by silken ropes. The attendants looked 
more keen than she had ever seen them 
before. She asked a Casino acquaintance, 
the Baron de Saint Lue, what was happen- 
ing. 

“C’est le grand jeu de baccarat, Made- 
moiselle Thournbulle—the big game. The 
Dariano’s game.” 

She looked on fascinated. She had 
noticed that for some particular reason the 
big players were not in evidence that night. 
At the chemin-de-fer tables the minor gam- 
blers had all their own way. Now she saw 
them drifting in one by one. A footman 
brought up a small shoe, a beautiful ma- 
hogany shoe inlaid with gold. He put it 
reverently on the table. A croupier sat 
down in the croupier’s chair. Angela 
noticed that it was the chief croupier of 
the Casino, a Norman with the hooded 
eyes of a hawk and a brain like a calculating 
machine. The card official brought two 
packs of cards. 

““Mesdames, messieurs, prenez vos places” — 
take your places; the game is about to begin. 

Angela recognized most of the people 
who sat down at the big table. There was 
Mr. M, one of the few remaining European 
royalties; there was Traill, the American 
steel man; there, red-faced and beefy, was 
Sir John Gadd, the Yorkshire cotton mag- 
nate; next him was the Duchess of Armagh, 
a wiry hunting woman, with snapping black 
eyes. Here was the young Italian husband 
of an elderly English countess, monocle in 
eye and bangle on wrist. Here was a squat 
bearded figure, supposed to be a Swiss 
merchant, but in reality one of the heads of 
a great German shipbuilding firm. And 
scattered here and there were calm granite- 
faced,men, representatives of big gambling 
syndicates, chosen for their nerve, luck and 
skill. 

A group of men came down the room. 
One was carrying a waste-paper basket. 
Beside him were two men bearing their 
hands in the side pockets, evidently armed. 
Behind them walked a mustached French- 
man, carrying a book, the tax inspector 
for the government. Then were three men, 
a young olive-colored man of thirty or 
thereabouts, dressed in a correctness of 
dinner jacket that spoke of London tailoring. 
He seemed a careless silent sort of man. 
Beside him was a tall thin bearded man 
with a worried expression about his brown 
eyes. The third figure was corpulent, 
dressed in a dinner jacket that was just a 
dinner jacket and of no particular cut. 
He smoked a heavy Egyptian cigarette 
and wheezed a little as he walked. The 
eyes of all there were expressionless, but the 
younger man’s face gave an impression of 
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carelessness, the bearded man’s an expres- 
sion of worry, the heavy man’s showed 
power. 

The man with the waste-paper basket 
laid it on the table. It was half full of pink 
bundles, small, oblong, each bound with an 
elastic band. He began to take them out 
one by one and range them. Angela recog- 
nized what they were; they were folded 
thousand-franc notes, in bundles of ten. A 
hundred of them; a hundred and fifty—a 
million and a half franes, over sixty thou- 
sand dollars! Was there so much money as 
that in the world, Angela asked. And they 
carried it in a waste-paper basket. 

The cards were broken and shown about 
the table. The beefy baronet nodded 
gruffly; the Italian prince regarded them 
through his monocle as though they were 
quaint things he had never seen before; the 
Trish duchess took them and looked at their 
backs—her baccarat manners were atro- 
cious. 

In front of everyone playing at the 
table was a fat pile of thousand-franc 
notes. The cards were shuffled, cut and 
placed in the little box. The careless young 
man sat down in the vacant seat opposite 
the croupier. He drew the shoe toward him. 

“That is Archiméde Dariano,”’ the Baron 
de Saint Lue told Angela. ‘‘The one with 
the beard is George, the big one is Solon. 
Archiméde is unlucky; Solon, he always 
wins.”’ 

From all parts of the rooms the chemin- 
de-fer players crowded about the ropes. 
They were all silent. The croupier leaned 


forward for an instant toward the Greek 


banker and whispered. He straightened up 
and called: 

“The minimum punt will be a thousand 
franes.”’ He looked toward Dariano again. 
“There is no maximum limit.” 

“Aux jeux!’’—game. 

Then every player at the table pushed his 
or her stake on the board. Here and there 
were single thousands, but twos and threes 
and a five or so were the usual stakes, and 
there was one bundle of ten. 

The young Greek flicked a card out to 
the right, a card out to the left, a card for 
himself; another card for the right, an- 
other card for the left, another to himself. 
The first player on the right picked up the 
cards. 

“‘Carte!’’ he asked. 

“Carte ad droite!’’ the croupier called. 
““A card for the right-hand half!” 

The player on the left laid down his 
hand, a two and a six, eight. 

“Huit a@ gauche!” 

Dariano turned over his cards. A five 
and a ten, five. He flicked out a court card 
and passed it to the right. 

“Cinque a la banque’’—the bank has five. 
“The right?” 

“Three!”’ 

The croupier swooped on the right side 
like a faleon. He gathered in the stakes 
with his swift ashen blade. He counted 
with incredible swiftness, verified bundles. 
The slim notes rustled like silk under his 
fingers. He paid out the stakes to the left- 
hand side. He counted what remained. He 
made a bundle of ten thousand francs and 
snapped home an elastic band. He threw 
the bundle and some odd thousands toward 
the immense pile of the bank. 

“Messieurs, mesdames, faites vos jeux!”’ 

Again the silent thrusting forward of 
bank notes. The flick of cards. Again the 
left won, the right lost. All through the play 
was a silence that could be felt. Then 
would come a breathing, and one could 
feel the relaxation of the folk about one. 
It was like a giant holding his breath under 
water and then letting go when he came to 
the surface. 

The right-hand half plunged on the 
third coup, the left played carefully. 

“Carte?”’ asked the first half. 

“Carte!”’ echoed the second. 

The youngest Dariano turned his hand 
over, 


‘Neuf ad la banque!” the croupier called. 
“The bank’s nine wins.”” The Greek had 
won from both sides. 

And now a sort of fever swept over the 
observers. On every side people were tak- 
ing out thousand-frane notes and passing 
them to the players to put on for them. It 
seemed as if they could no longer keep out 
of the battle. Before she actually knew 
what she was doing, Angela had her thou- 
sand note out with the others and was 
plucking the baron by the sleeve. 

“Please, baron, reach over 

“But certainly!” 

Only when it was too late she found she 
had put up two bills instead of one. Her 
heart almost stopped beating. Ah, there, 
she’d won! The crowd swayed as each 
tried to get his winnings or turned away 
in disgust. Someone stood on a woman’s 
train as she moved and it began to crack. 

“Monsieur le Baron!”’ Angela pleaded. 
But Monsieur le Baron was looking after 
his own affair. Again the cards were dealt. 
Again she won. Her athletic forearm and 
shoulder got her through. “ Will you please 
hand me that eight thousand francs?” she 
asked the croupier. He looked at her and 
smiled. He gave them to her. She had won 
six thousand francs. 

There was an instant’s pause. The 
Swiss merchant with the stubby German 
beard had suddenly produced a bundle from 
his pocket, five of the pink elastic-banded 
sheaves. He threw it on the table. Fifty 
thousand franes. Dariano hardly looked at 
it. There was a reddish light in the punt- 
er’s eye as if he were out for fight. Dariano 
dealt. 

“Gard, blease.”’ 

Dariano showed his eight. 

The German ship director called the 
Casino inspector. There was a moment’s 
whispering. The inspector came from the 
cashier’s desk with a great bundle of notes. 
The bearded man slung ten of them on the 
table, a hundred thousand franes. Hardly 
any other money was put up. 

“Gard, blease!”’ 

Dariano turned over his own; two 
threes, or six. He dealt an eight to the 
punter. Tapped the six. The heavy man 
turned livid. He put down his hand, a ten, 
a two, the drawn eight. Baccarat! His 
eyes blazed. His beard twitched. 

And then, among the spectators, a 
Frenchman laughed. He had one arm. 
Under that was a crutch. He had one leg. 


” 


His laugh was very spontaneous, very boy- 


ish, but his hair was white. For some reason 
or other, possibly on account of his leg and 
arm and white hair, he was enjoying the 
German’s discomfiture. The German 
looked at Dariano. “Will you accept a 
bet of a quarter million frances?” 

Dariano nodded. The bearded man drew 
a check book and pen from his pocket, 
filled out a slip and passed it to the in- 
spector. There was a moment’s delay at 
the cashier’s desk. The inspector returned 
with a wire tray laden with bundles of ten 
thousand frances each. The German pushed 
the tray across the table without looking at 
it. His eyes glared at Dariano. Nobody 
else bet. Dariano never looked at him. He 
dealt four cards, two for himself, two for 
the shipping man. 

“Gard, blease!”’ 

Dariano turned over his own, a six and an 
ace. He gave a knave to the punter. The 
croupier reached for the tray. The German 
laid down his hand. Three court cards. For 
an instant he looked as if he were going to 
run amuck in the room. Then he controlled 
himself and sat quietly as a statue. 

Dariano lit a cigarette quietly, pushed 
the shoe from him and stood. 

“Gentlemen, ladies,’’ the croupier an- 
nounced, “‘les jeux sont finis’’—the game is 
over. 

xI 
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weeds and Spanish-like lace scarf seemed 
strangely out of place in the gay gambling 
rooms. There was also a slim, fair-haired 
Russian woman, with eyes blue and cold as 
ice. She was never without a cigarette in 
her hand. Her fingers were stained to the 
palms with nicotine. Against the brown of 
her right forefinger a great emerald shone. 

“Huit ad la ponte’’—eight against the 
bank—the croupier called. The young Pole 
pushed the shoe from him. Six times run- 
ning his bank had gone down first time, 
and each time he had put up three thou- 
sand francs. A little sympathetic murmur 
went around the table. No luck, poor 
young Pole. This evening he was feeling it. 
He was white and haggard. His lips were 
blue. 

The ex-king put up a bank of ten thou- 
sand francs, ran it once and passed it, taking 
in his winnings with a smile. The Spanish 
dancer took it over and lost. She snarled 
like a bad dog. Angela put up her thousand 
and ran her bank twice, passed it. The 
Cincinnati lady took it over and lost. 

“Well, dearie,’’ she said pleasantly to 
Angela, “I’m not kicking. I’m pleased to 
see you win.’”’ And she really was, dear 
soul! 

“How are they rolling, Angie?’ Morrie 
had come up and was standing behind her. 

“Good!” 

“At-a-boy!”’ She smiled affectionately. 
She knew Morrie hated the game, but he 
never bothered her about it. He never gave 
her lectures. Good Morrie! It delighted her 
to see the people at the table smile toward 
him. None but didn’t like Morrie. Even 
Dariano, who was now taking the bank, 
liked him, though he was jealous of the boy, 
wary of him. 

“A bank of two hundred and fifty 
louis!” called the croupier. ‘‘A bank of 
five thousand francs.” 

“T’ll see it,”’ said the lady from Cincin- 
nati. 

“Banco prime!” snapped the young Pole. 
His eyes were blazing at Dariano. He 
claimed the right to banco first with a sort 
of violent emphasis. The croupier glanced 
at him quietly. The chef de partie moved 
closer. There was in the air that feeling as 
of an atmosphere charged with emotional 
thunder. 

Dariano dealt. 

“Carte?” asked the young Pole. 

Dariano turned over a four and a three. 
He gave the Pole an ace. The Pole laid 
down his hand. Three aces. A murmur of 
sympathy went around the table. 

» “A bank of nine thousand five hundred 
francs!” 

The brown Armenian tapped the table. 
A dozen or so players from the other tables 
had come and were standing about. Many 
of them were losers on the season and their 
eyes were riveted on the pile of thousand 
and hundred franc notes on the baize before 
the croupier. They could no longer play a 
game so high, but ‘they hung on to the 
tables, vicariously feeling the triumph and 
despondency of it. 

“Banco!” called the Armenian. 

“Pardon, m’sieu!’’ The Pole’s voice was 
chilly. “‘ Banco suivi’’—I go it again. 

The ring of faces around the table came 
closer. Another fool going up against 
Dariano! A woman looked across the table 
sympathetically at the young Pole. Dariano 
had a natural eight. 

Dariano pushed forward some bank notes 
to pay the Casino percentage and to make 
the sum up to round figures. 

“Le maximum!”’ called the croupier. “A 
bank of twenty thousand franes. A bank of 
a thousand louis! A bank of twenty thou- 
sand francs!” 

The young Pole put his hand in his inside 
coat pocket. He drew out a pigskin wallet 
with a coronet on it. He emptied it on the 
table, counting the notes. Between hun- 
dreds and thousands he made up the punt. 
His face was white and grim. The chef de 
partie moved closer toward him. Quietly 
two of the Casino private detectives saun- 
tered up. The signs of desperation in the 
man’s face were evident, and the Casino is 
always ready to deal with desperation, 
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“Banco!” said the young Pole quietly. 

The circle around the table grew thicker. 
It was recognized that the young Pole was 
having his last throw. It is a theory that 
with absolutely the last throw the luck 
turns. Also was it not the third coup, the 
danger point of the bank? And might it 
not be the beginning of the end for Dari- 
ano, who had all their money? Their eyes 
glistened. Of all the table, of all the circle, 
the Greek was the only one unmoved. Be- 
neath the croupier’s professional calm was 
excitement. Dariano dealt the cards. The 
young Pole’s face flushed with excitement 
as he looked at his hand. 

“Non!” he cried. He wanted no cards. 

Dariano turned over his. Two queens. 
The chef de partie looked curiously at the 
flushed Pole. Dariano flicked a nine out of 
the shoe. 

“Neuf a la banque!’’ 

The young Pole turned white, turned 
gray, as he put his cards down. He had had 
eight. 

“Mais pourquoi ne les avez-vous pas abat- 
tues ?”’ —why didn’t you throw them down? 
“Vous auriez gagné’’—you would have won. 
The chef de partie turned away with a ges- 
ture half pity, half disgust. A chatter went 
around the table. How foolish! And yet 
what luck! 

The young Pole pulled himself together. 
He rose from his chair. The Casino de- 
tectives came closer. The young Pole 
bowed. 

““Messieurs, mesdames!”? He might have 
been taking his leave at a formal party. He 
turned to go away. The detectives fell 
back. Ah, a good lad! No trouble, no fuss. 
A sportsman to the end. 

Then the young Pole killed himself. 

There was a crack. It might have been 
the breaking of an electric-light bulb or the 
opening of a bottle of champagne in the bar 
around the screen. But it wasn’t. The 
young Pole had reached under his left arm 
as though for his cigarette case. And there 
was a drift of smoke in the air that was not 
cigarette smoke, and there was a smell of 
powder that was not powder on French- 
women’s shoulders. That was all. Nota 
thud even, for the detectives were carrying 
through a side door a young man who 
might have been drunk or who might have 
had an epileptic fit. For an instant there 
was such silence—such silence that one 
could hear the conversation in the bar: 

““My dear old boy, this chemin de fer is a 
mug’s game. What I mean to say is, it’s 
utterly idiotic. You see, only a fool ey 

The croupier gathered up the Pole’s 
stake and placed it in front of him. 

“Encore le maximum!”’ he called—still 
the maximum. A bank of twenty thousand 
francs! 

And then a horrible thing happened. 
There was a rush for the dead man’s seat. 
Surely there would be luck there now! A 
man reached for it and was thrust aside by 
a woman. Another woman caught at her 
and her frock was ripped open to the waist. 
An old lady cut loose with a flow of ob- 
scenity in Italian. Angela felt herself 
caught by the arm. 

“You come out of here!’’ Morrie Sullivan 
was commanding her. She madenoremon- 
strance. Sherose and went. She was feeling 
dazed and sick. 

“A bank of twenty thousand francs!”’ 

“Banco!”’ She heard the Armenian’s 
deep voice. 

And as they went toward the door the 
croupier’s clear voice called out, “La banque 
gagne! Neuf a la banque!” 


XII 


F ANYONE had told Angela in America 

that within little more than a year of 
leaving America she would have had mar- 
riage proposed to her by and considered 
seriously the offer of a professional Greek 
gambler, she would have been more than 
incredulous—she would have been shocked. 
To her, in the days of America, a Greek 
was someone who kept a candy store or 
a restaurant. Also they were always 
having wars and revolutions. But knowing 

(Continued on Page 118) 
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Oysters 
keep fresh longer 
this way 


ND you appreciate their deli- 
cious flavor all the more when 
you know that you bought them 
in an absolutely sanitary Sealright 
Liquid-Tight Paper Container, the 
practically air-tight paper con- 
tainer that safeguards food against 
all exposure. 


Sealrights keep the flavor in and 
the dirt and odors out. They are 
100% leak-proof, crush-proof— 
no chance of soiling clothes, table 
linen, or furniture because moist 
and liquid foods can’t ooze out 
of a Sealright—the ideal container 
for oysters, olives, pickles, sauer- 
kraut, baked beans, salads, cottage 
cheese, and all moist foods. 


Most progressive merchants now 
use Sealright Containers in place 
of the leaky, flimsy, and hard-to- 
carry paper bucket of ‘‘yesterday.”’ 
The name ‘‘Sealright”’ is stamped 
on the bottom of every genuine 
Sealright Container. If your dealer 
doesn’t use Sealrights, send us his 
name and we will see that he is 


supplied. 
SEALRIGHT CO.,, Inc. 
DEPT. A-2 - FULTON, N. Y. 


SEALRIGHT 


Liquid-Tight 
Faper Containers 
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A mellow combination 
Weathered Brown and Anti, 
Foes on a home adat 
rom the increasingly popu 
English farm bomen 
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ot course — 


but WHAT color for your roof ? 


Do not guess — use this guide 
to find the perfect color combination of roof, walls and trim for your home 


M™ and more today you see beautiful roofs 
—roofs whose colors are in charming 
harmony with walls and trim. 


You, of course, want such a roof. Richard- 
son has made it possible for you to have it at 
moderate cost. 


You have a range of rich colors to choose 
from—Weathered Brown, Onyx, Bronze Mo- 
saic, Opal, Tapestry Tan, and other distinctive 
Multicrome effects. 

And now a way is offered you to select exact- 
ly the color that will look best on your particular 
home—the color that will fit into a perfect 
color scheme. 


How thousands are choosing 


Send for the new booklet, What Color for the 
Roof? In it you will find page after page of in- 
teresting homes, showing you pleasing color 
combinations of body, trim, and roof. 


With the booklet you will receive the pat- 
ented Richardson Harmonizer. This fascinat- 
ing device will enable you to see the effect of 
108 different roof-and-house color combina- 
tions. It will show you in advance exactly how 


any Multicrome roof will look upon your house. 
Together, the booklet and Harmonizer will 
guide you unhesitatingly to the correct choice 
of color for your roof—color that will bring out 
all the beauty of your home. Before you build 
or re-roof be sure to send for them. They are 
offered to you at less than cost—25 cents for 
both. Please order by coupon below. 


Where to see the new colors 


Your nearest dealer in building materials can 
show you Richardson Multicrome Roofs in a 
range and beauty of color never before obtain- 
able at moderate cost. 

He will show you, too, why the points men- 
tioned in the panel at the right make the beauty 
of these roofs so Jasting. Call upon him. 


Deaters: If you are interested in securing the 
Richardson franchise for your territory, write us today. 


he RICHARDSON COMPANY 


Lockland (Cincinnati) Ohio 


250 W. 57th St., New York City * Chicago ~ Atlanta 
New Orleans <* Dallas + 63 Albany St., Cambridge (Boston) 
Pacific Coast Distributor 
Zellerbach Paper Co., Sam Francisco 


RICHARDSON 
ROOFING 


By ae 


50% THICKER THAN 
THE ORDINARY ROOF 


The Richardson Multicrome roof is 
built of Super-Giant Shingles—extra 
large, extra heavy. Its 50% greater 
thickness adds both beauty of tex- 
ture and years of endurance. Its base 
is sturdy, long-fibre Richardson felt. | 


Its water proofing is Viskalt— 
99.8% pure bitumen, especially 
“vacuum-processed. Its surface is 
slate in close, overlapping flakes— 
further protection against weather 
and fire. 


This roof gives the maximum 
roof value at a moderate price. 
It is less expensive than slate, tile | 
or asbestos and approximates io 
price ordinary wood shingles. It is 
economical to lay and equally good | 
for new or over-the-old-roof jobs. | 


MAIL THIS COUR® 


The Richardson Company, 
Dept. 86-B, Lockland, Ohio 
Enclosed find 25c (stamps or wrapped coin) for # 
booklet and Harmonizer 
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He read faces easily, did Dariano. Though 
her face seemed as calm as his, yet he knew 
all was not well. He ventured to speak to 
her one day on the pier of Var: 

“Miss Turnbull, why do you play so 
hard? Do you mind my asking you?” 

“‘T don’t mind. In the first place, because 
there’s so little else to do.” 

“Thatis true,’ Darianonodded. ‘‘Every- 
thing is calculated at these places so that 
you have to play.” 

“In the second place,’ Angela said, ‘‘I 
like it. I like it so much that I doubt if I 
can stop.” 

“Can you—please pardon me—can you 
afford to play for such high stakes?”’ 

oy becan stare 

“Then you know it’s a vice.” 

“Of course it’s a vice,’ she answered. 

“You’re very honest.”’ 

“Honest, amI?”’ Dariano was not quick 
enough this time to catch the sudden white- 
ness of her face, her twist of mouth. ‘‘Do 
you mind,” she asked, “if we don’t talk 
about it?’’ And she quickly turned the 
conversation to the occurrences of the day 
before. 

She had been at the Nice races. It had 
been more like a scene in a play than a race 
course. Women who looked as if they had 
come out of Poiret’s studio, as indeed most 
of them had; Englishmen trying to appear 
French; Frenchmen trying to appear Eng- 
lish—the former, bulky figures in slight, 
meticulously cut clothes, the latter, slight, 
dapper, swathed in tweeds cut like a horse 
blanket. A Chinaman in coral-buttoned 
cap and padded jacket talked to a jockey 
with the face of a murderer. An Indian 
rajah wore a sealskin vest and carried an 
umbrella most unrajahlike. French officers, 
gay in horizon-blue uniforms, walked about 
with unutterably dowdy wives. Some- 
where there were horses and at intervals 
these ran, interrupting the music of the 
band. 

Angela was in the queue of the twenty- 
franc totalizator ticket office when in front 
of her she saw Dariano. 

“What are you doing here?” 

“T’m betting,’ he said quietly. 

“But I thought you would bet in the 
thousand-franc office.” 

“T don’t,” he said. ‘“‘I bet twenties. Do 
you know what will win?” 

“I’m betting on Galéja.” 

“Ts it a good horse?” asked Dariano. 
“T don’t know anything about horses.” 

“Neither do I,” said Angela. “But the 
waiter at the hotel said it would win.” 

“Then J’ll have a shot at it,” the big 
Greek gambler decided. 

But Galéja, shameless as only a French 
horse can be shameless, ambled home last, 
heedless of the shaken umbrellas and vile 
accusations against his ancestry made by 
the madding crowd. Dariano seemed quite 
cast down by his loss. 

“And I thought-you said he was a good 
horse!” 

Angela began to like him more and more. 
It was hard to imagine that this big man 
who had been a champion wrestler in his 
youth, and even now, when over fifty, had 
certain attributes of the child—a child’s joy 
in simple things and a child’s innocence in a 
rotten sector of the world—could be the 
grim, rocklike jinni of the baccarat table, 
who never flinched an eyelid when people 
were ruined in the game, or even shrugged 
his shoulders at a suicide. She once had the 
temerity to ask him did this not worry him. 

“No,” he said. ‘‘People commit suicide 
in business, are ruined in business. Bac- 
carat is business. People want to mer- 


chandise luck. Baccarat is merchandising 
without moral or economic frills.” 
~ “Tt doesn’t seem right,’’ she said. 
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“Tt mayn’t seem right to an Anglo-Saxon 
mind. Mine,” he told-her, “is a Greek 
mind. There are such things as Chinese 
minds, French minds, Indian minds. All 
have different economics, different morali- 
ties. None can say the other is wrong.” 

“One does, though.” 

“One is foolish.” 

Then one day he did the most unexpected 
thing in the world. He asked her to marry 
him. He was coming into Var along the 
Mandelein Road in the usual two-horse 
chaise he affected, and he met her on the 
sea front. He got out and walked with her 
until they came to a seat under the palm 
trees. 

“Miss Turnbull,” he said, “will you sit 
down for a minute?” They sat down. 

“Miss Turnbull, I have just been to see 
your mother to ask her might I be allowed 
to present my addresses to you.” 

“Do you mean,” Angela asked, ‘that 
you want me to marry you?” 

“TI mean that,” said Dariano. 

To be proposed to here was like a queer 
trick of fate’s, for nowhere was a setting of 
more romance and beauty. Westward, be- 
hind the Hstérels, the sun was tinting the 
mountains with purple and crimson, deep 
purple and flaming crimson, and back of 
them the brown smaller Alps drowsed like 
contented kine. Beneath their feet the 
Mediterranean broke in a foam like the 
foam of wine, of some magic blue wine. 
Quiet as turtles, the isles of Ste.-Marguerite 
and St.-Honorat lay on the azure bosom of 
the sea. And a little wind came down from 
the aeries of the Alpsandrustled each plume 
of feathers that the palm trees bore. In the 
east over Monte Carlo soon would rise the 
moon—the silvery Mediterranean moon. 
Somewhere an Italian laborer, ungrateful 
for all this beauty, sang a nostalgic song for 
his beloved south: 


“O dolce Napoli! 
O suol beato, 
Ove il sorridere 
Valli ul creato, 
Tu set Vimpero 
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If any woman wished a setting for a pro- 
posal from the beloved, here was a perfect 
one. And here, Angela told herself, was she 
debating coldly whether she should marry 
this man, who was not of her own race, her 
own religion, her own mind, her own age. 
A matter of this kind should be debated in 
the cool seclusion of a library. 

And she said, ‘‘I like you and I admire 
you, but surely that is not enough for mar- 
riage.” 

“T don’t know that it isn’t,”’ said Dari- 
ano. ‘I know what you are thinking of, 
but the word ‘love’ is not a word that sits 
with dignity on the lips of a fat and not 
young man. But I have faith that a bond 
will grow more readily out of liking and 
respect, than that liking and respect will 
grow from the loose term ‘love.’” 

“You know,”’ she said, “what you offer 
me is a great temptation.” 

“‘T offer you,’ said Dariano, “‘someone to 
protect you, which you haven’t got. I offer 
you homes and security. You can have this 
Riviera life as much as you want, and when 
you want peace, I have a house near Venice 
where you can go and dream and rest. And 
when you want the country I have a place 
in Greece. Also, I am a good deal richer 
than anybody thinks. If it amuses you to 
gamble, you can gamble, my dear. These 
things you can call temptations, but I call 
them a very little return for gracing the life 
of a lonely and disliked man.” 

“Dariano,”’ she said, “‘I might want to 
marry you for a very unworthy motive.” 

“For an urgent one, perhaps,” he 
granted, “but no motive is unworthy if you 
are so honest as to admit it.’’ 

“T admit it, and I shall tell you all about 
it. Dariano, if—if we marry bd 

“Then it is only if?’’ said Dariano. 

“Tt is ‘if,’ Dariano, not ‘only if,’”’ she 
smiled at him. ‘I should tell of that this ' 
minute but for another thing. May I tell 
you of that other thing, Dariano?”’ 

“Tf you feel you want to,” he said. 

(Continued on Page 117) 
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Insurance 


NSURE your health, and 
that of your family, against 
unwholesomeness of milk re- 
sulting from punctured, torn 
or mislaid milk-bottle tops. 


And so easy, too. Perfection 
Caps enable you to open the 
bottle without the unsanitary 
use of ice-pick, fork or thumb. 
Just a gentle pull on the in- 
destructible tab and the bottle 
is opened. A slight pressure 
and it is closed again—tightly 
—surely. 


We’d like to send you a 
month’s supply of Perfection 
Pull and Hinge Caps FREE. 
You'll insist that your milk- 
man .use them thereafter. And 
he’ll be glad to give you this 
added convenience and pro- 
tection. 


PERFECTION 


MILK-BOTTLE CAP 
MAIL 


Smith-Lee Co., Inc. 


Oneida, N. Y. 


Without obligation please 
send me a month’s supply 
of Perfection Caps. 


Narnia ee 2 


Address. 


Canadian Manufacturers: 
THE ARIDOR COMPANY (Canada) Limited 
245 Carlaw Ave., Toronto 


DRINK MORE MILK 
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In the home of Watvace Irwin is the Atwater Kent Model 20 Compact, with Model H Radio Speaker performance. That is the Model 20 Cc 


Prices slightly 
higher from the 
Rockies west, 
and in Canada. 


Model 20 cea $80 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


“Tt is remarkable that anything so small can | 
be so powerful. It’s like hiding the Boston | 
Symphony Orchestra in one of the upper | 
drawers of my desk.” —WALLACE IRWIN 


‘THe famous author of “The Japaaae 
boy” and “The Golden Bed” migh 
pected to impale a whole set of facts" 
unerring phrase. This he has done 1 
to us about his Model 20 Compac. 
note what else he says: | 


“T approach a radio set much as I approil 
automobile. I don’t know what goes on is 
or why. I only know that if you turn somth 
on, something is supposed to happen. — 


“For that reason I am an ideal Atwaters 
addict. I don’t even have to turn it on. 
oldest boy, aged 8, does that for me, an 
duces such music as I am sure Beethoven 
age of 8 never even dared to tackle.” — 


3 
So simple that even a child’s fine 
sufhcient. So small and so beautifu 
belongs —never intrudes—in any roon 
home. Yet a full-powered, robust, 
five-tube set that meets all your df 3 


EVERY SUNDAY EVENING ! 
The Atwater Kent Radio Hour brings you the stars of aS SO many persons who could buy. 


opera and concert, in Radio’s finest program. Hear it at set have found out. 


9:15 Eastern Time, 8:15 Central Time, through: % 


WEAF. . . . NewYork wri. .. . ) Philadelphia f 
Wiad.” Providence: * woos tui baleerhaling Write for illustrated booklet telling the story 
WEEE Wis ne Boston WCaE,.... Pittsburgh Atwater Kent Radio . 
weap .. . Washington wor ...... Buffalo , 
wsaAl .. . . Cincinnati OG i aine) dune Davenport ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING 
weco Minneapolis-St. Paul wTaG..... WV orcester A. A. i 

. Atwater Kent, Presid 
WEAR«veoeee Geveland |” KsDipise) <i St. Louis Radio Speaker "aed steph tematic d 
WTB ie is) ce a ease Chitaso AWW Tres we Detroit Model H, $22 4703 WISSAHICKON AVENUE a PHILADELPHIA 
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but this boy loved the stones and rafters 
of the house, and would love it and stick 
by it if grass grew on the hearthstone. Do 
you understand that, Dariano?”’ 

He was silent a minute, and then he said 
slowly, “‘All Greeks do.” 

“‘T understood that in him, and I loved 
him for it. I don’t know if love him. But 
I always remember the silent, serious boy 
who loved his country, and to do that 
silently is so much bigger than desire for 
money or fame. I haven’t heard from him 
fora year. It may be I love him, or it may 
be only a thing that impresses a person 
when young, like a great monument seen 
or a wonderful story read. But until Iam 
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sure, Dariano, I will not come into your 
house or’’—her voice dropped—‘“‘into your 
heart.” 

Dariano rose and kissed her hand. 

“When you are ready,” he told her, “‘my 
house and—and my all,” he said with 
dignity, “‘are open to you. And until then, 
and whether or no, I am always, in all 
things, at your service.” 

“Thank you, Dariano.” 

She sat there after he had gone, and sud- 
denly the sun dropped behind the Estérels 
like a shot bird, and the mistral blew on the 
face of the waters, and the azure and calm 
sea became gray and spitting, and the 
mountains drew dark, forbidding cloaks 
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phases. Cheap restaurants, vaudeville the- 
aters, taxicab companies, department 
stores—these and countless others are sell- 
ing stock direct to employes and patrons, 
and the list is growing daily. 

While stock in even the most powerful of 
the money-trust banks could be bought by 
anyone in the open market twenty years 
ago or more, it was not what might be 
called a popular sport. If a large block 
came out, the shares were usually snapped 
up by the controlling interests and their 
wealthy friends, or occasionally by their 
enemies. 

But times have changed. The other day 
a broker in bank stocks in New York tele- 
phoned to a bank president, “‘Do you care 
to do anything in your own stock?” As- 
suming that in the great bull market in 
bank shares which New York, Chicago and 
other large cities have experienced in the 
last year or two, all bankers were inter- 
ested in their own stock. 


The People’s Saving Power 


“The only thing I am doing in our own 
stock,’ replied the president, “‘is to see to 
it that, when a large block comes out, we 
get it if possible to break up among our 
employes and small depositors.” 

When J. Ogden Armour’s large hold- 
ings of Continental & Commercial National 
Bank of Chicago came on the market a few 
years ago, a pool was organized to dis- 
tribute it, along with several other large 
blocks obtained from hospitals and other 
institutions, among small investors. In this 
way 800 new shareholders were added to 
the bank’s list, with an average holding of 
seventeen and a half shares. 

Figures of increase in stockholders are 
tiresome. But it may be well to note that 
the National Electric Light Association 
shows 2,478,165 shares of customer stock 
sold by companies reporting to that group 
in 1924, as compared with 42,388 shares 
sold in 1918. The figures are more com- 
plete for recent years, but even making such 
allowances, the growth of the movement 
is almost geometrical. There are individ- 
ual companies, or groups of companies, 
that had from 1000 to 5000 stockholders in 
1915 and have upward of 100,000 today. 

Nor has the increased diffusion of stock 
ownership been confined to the more popu- 
lous areas of the country, or to those close 
to great cities. In 1921 customers and small 
owners generally held $16,000,000 stock in 
public-utility companies in Oklahoma. In 
December, 1924, 10,000 residents of Ala- 
bama owned stock in a single power com- 
pany, the most widely held security in the 
state except Liberty Bonds. 

As the result of a three weeks’ recent 
campaign in a Southwestern city, 7 per cent 
preferred stock of a local power and light 
company was sold to nearly 1000 subscrib- 
ers, the average purchase being about three 
and a half shares, although the city is con- 
sidered an 8 per cent town. 

At the bottom of all this diffusion of 
ownership is the prosperity and saving 
power of the people. High wages have 
niade it possible; and corporate industry, 
from obvious motives, has merely seized 


the opportunity to raise capital and en- 
large the area of goodwill which is supposed 
to come from having many interested 
partners. 

The success with which Liberty Bonds 
were sold to the plain people on the install- 
ment plan, showed that other securities 
could be disposed of in the same way. Ap- 
parently there is no limit to the number of 
prospects for two or three shares of stock, 
provided it can be purchased on the easy 
deferred-payment plan. 

Because of income taxes, many rich men, 
who had formerly invested in stocks bear- 
ing dividends of from 5 per cent to 7 per 
cent, preferred to put their money either 
into tax-exempt bonds, or into stocks of 
low current yield which were presumed to 
have great future possibilities. Thus, for 
many corporations a new class of investor 
untouched by income taxes was needed to 
take care of junior financing. 

It was soon discovered that if employes 
could be interested, they might in turn 
reach other small investors. It has proved 
no great task to enlist the employe himself. 
Naturally he follows the line of least resist- 
ance by investing in the business he works 
for. All he has to do is say yes to have de- 
ductions made from his pay roll. It is part 
of the morale, the spirit of teamwork, of 
loyalty to the organization for each man to 
enroll. 

If the superintendent of division urges 
the investment, it is hard for the worker to 
resist. He may feel that promotion comes 
more quickly to those who do as they are 
urged to do by superiors. The spirit of com- 
petition, the war spirit of 100 per cent, as 
among different departments, plants, divi- 
sions, has been brought into play with 
marked success. 

The employe is asked if he does not be- 
lieve in his own company. His fellow work- 
ers look at him significantly as they say: 
““We own stock—do you?”’ The employe 
needs no solicitation, if he knows that his 
fellows are stockholders. 


Buying Stock From the Gas Man 


Other motives have been appealed to. 
Often the corporation itself makes a contri- 
bution on the purchase price of employe 
stock. The installment, pay-roll deduction 
is combined with a form of profit sharing. 
Where the company contributes 20 per 
cent or 40 per cent of the price, or sells the 
stock at well under the market figure, or 
pays a high rate of interest on the install- 
ments, it does not take long for the em- 
ploye to become an owner. 

Once enlisted as a stockholder, the em- 
ployes are rounded up in teams to sell to 
the local patrons. Cups and other prizes 
are offered for the largest sales. Score 
boards of results are put up, and dinners 
given. The employe has taken a dose of the 
stock-ownership medicine himself; natu- 
rally, he believes in it thoroughly by now. 


Besides, he is glad to have the extra earn- 


ings from commissions on sales. 

The employe in turn merely speaks to his 
acquaintances regarding the stock, to the 
wage earners, clerks and small business 
men not employed by the company, who 
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about them, and the air grew chill. And she 
knew all her fine feelings must be as nothing. 
There were only two choices left to her— 
Dariano and the anonymous secret bury- 
ing ground between Monte Carlo and La 
Turbie. She had not enough courage to 
take refuge with the nameless dead, so that 
it must be Dariano. For only Dariano 
could replace the money she had spent out 
of what her father had left his wife and 
daughter; spent without her mother’s 
knowledge; spent madly, unconsciously, in 
a senseless effort to retrieve fortune—fifty 
thousand dollars, nearly a million of francs! 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


constitute the world in which he moves. 
The small investor generally is afraid of a 
professional stock or bond salesman, but 
not of the inspector who reads his electric 
meter or of the assistant cashier in the gas 
company’s Office. 

In customer-ownership campaigns the 
bulk of the sales work is done by clerks, 
bookkeepers, inspectors, linemen and me- 
chanics. ‘‘They are not trained salesmen,” 
as a committee which has studied the sub- 
ject reports, ‘“‘and have usually none of the 
guile or the smoothness of tongue of the 
professional, and know nothing of high- 
pressure methods. Their greatest asset is 
their own faith in the value of their stock.” 


Business Develops Business 


An official of the Bell Telephone system 
tells how at Oshkosh, Wisconsin, one of the 
linemen was very much discouraged be- 
cause he thought that he would be unable 
to make any sales. His spirit was good, but 
he was afraid that stock selling was too 
complicated for him. The plant supervisor 
did his best to encourage him by explaining 
that previous experience and expert knowl- 
edge were unnecessary, but apparently with 
little success. The next day, however, the 
lineman came in smiling and said that on 
his way home he had stopped to have his 
shoes repaired, and had mentioned the 
stock to the cobbler, who at once bought 
twenty-five shares. 

In a week’s time, recently, the conductors 
of one street railway and subway system 
sold, mostly to passengers, $3,000,000 of 
preferred stock, taking 15,000 subscriptions 
in all. 

The corporations find that it is cheaper 
as a rule to sell stock through their own em- 
ployes than through banking houses. Large 
sums cannot be raised all at once this way, 
but many companies need a steady supply 
of new capital for construction purposes. 

At first the banks were inclined to ob- 
ject, but soon relearned the old merchan- 
dising lesson that to stimulate one form of 
thrift insures a wholesome growth in other 
forms. One company went so far in allay- 
ing the fear of the banks that it required all 
payments on stock to be made as bank de- 
posits. This took to the banks many people 
who had never been there before. The tru- 
ism that business nearly always develops 
business applies to savings and investment 
institutions as much as to any other line. 

As for investment bankers, the direct 
sale of stock by the companies makes it 
safer and easier for the bankers to handle 
their bonds. There can be no senior financ- 
ing without junior financing. Investment 
bankers are primarily interested in selling 
bonds, but these are worthless without an 
ample stock equity. The sale of stock 
within the state makes it possible to sell 
bonds outside the state, and thus bring in 
new capital for construction purposes. 

All these natural advantages have been 
seized upon and capitalized by the corpora- 
tions. For them to do so is as natural and 
inevitable as the movement of the planets; 
it is part of the orderly evolution of indus- 
trial society. 

(Continued on Page 121) 
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HE sedan was an enclosed 

chair, carried on poles be- 

tween men’s shoulders. It 
derives its name from Sedan, France 
—one of the first places to adopt it 
in Western Europe. 


In the middle of the 17th century, 
the sedan was popular because, as 
the ballad writer notes, it was com- 
fortable, and silent. But it created a 
great furor when Buckingham intro- 
duced it in England and was seen 
being carried by lackeys . . . “The 
people would rail on him in the 
streets, loathing that Men should be 
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Y love sedans, cause they do plod 
and amble every where, 


Which prancers are with leather shod 
and ne’er disturb the eare. 


“Heigh doune, derry derry doune, 

“With the hackney coaches doune, 
Cheir jumping make the pavement shake, 
“Cheir noise doth mad the toune. 


—Ancient Ballad. 
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not likely to be reached soon unless the 
railroads join the procession. It is true 
that several of the Eastern roads had long 
numbered many patrons among their 
shareholders, but the plan of fostering 
direct home or community purchase and 
ownership has not been deliberately, gen- 
erally and recently pushed by the railroads 
as a whole. 

For one thing, the railroads already had 
great numbers of shareholders, acquired 
through the medium of stock-exchange 
operations, and it did not seem to help in 
the warding off of trouble. Besides, the 
railroads were more of an impersonal na- 


tional and less of a local proposition. It is | 


easier for stockholders of a local power 
company to create a favorable public opin- 
ion than it is for the owners of a railroad 
that traverses a dozen different states. 


The Success of Simple Methods 


The Western railroads had been financed 
with Eastern money, and it was traditional 
for them to get their new capital in Eastern 
markets. They had done so for decades, 
so that no special effort was made to raise 
funds elsewhere. But the utility companies 
could not get money in Eastern markets 
when they first began to sell stock to cus- 
tomers. They had to try something dif- 
ferent. 

Then, too, the railroads have been dis- 
couraged by the magnitude of their capital 
requirements and the smallness of their 
earnings. Many of them traverse territory 
which is wealthy and populous only in part. 
In 1925 only 6 per cent of the stockholders 
of the Southern Pacific lived in the states 
traversed by the company’s lines, and they 
owned only 4 per cent of the stock. In the 
five states of Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
lived 70 per cent of the stockholders, owning 
75 per cent of the stock. In 1924 only 7635 
of the 67,118 stockholders of the Santa Fe 
lived in the thirteen states traversed by the 
company’s lines. States like Nevada, Ari- 
zona and New Mexico are but thinly popu- 
lated. 

Yet even the railroads are beginning to 
resort to the new-fashioned employe and 
customer-ownership medicine. Special ef- 
forts to sell stock to employes have been 
made in the last few years by the New York 
Central, Pennsylvania, Lehigh Valley, 
Reading, Delaware and Hudson, Rock 
Island, Union Pacific, Southern Pacific, 
Santa Fe and Great Northern railways. 

Although widespread stock ownership in 
its own territory did not prevent the New 
Haven from hitting the toboggan some ten 
or twelve years ago, its gradual and more 
recent upbuilding has been aided by a new 
attempt at local ownership. Less than a 
year ago a group of Connecticut manufac- 
turers started a movement to subscribe to 
a 6 per cent bond issue to refund a loan 
which the New Haven had borrowed in 
Europe and which came due on April first. 
Nearly $1,000,000 of the bonds were taken 
by 5000 employes. On one dining car run- 
ning between New York and Boston every 
man subscribed. The local business men— 
that is, the customers—more than did their 
share. 

If sufficient effort were made, and a cer- 
tain superfluity of old-fashioned stand-off 
dignity thrown aside, the railroads, like 
other public-service corporations, could 
probably sell great quantities of stock direct 
to the public. They need not devote all 
their arguments to earnings and other tech- 
nical financial details. 

Let them plaster the states through which 
they run with pictures of roundhouses, 
locomotives, yards, terminals, bridges, 
tracks and stations; and let them talk of 
the millions of acres of land owned, the 
number of cattle carried, the passengers 
fed and the cars kept in motion. , 

It is not enough merely to call attention, 
as one railroad president has done, to the 
fact that “‘this joint enterprise is open to 
all to participate in as stockholders.”’ The 
railroads will have to adopt the popular 
methods of almost childlike directness and 
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simplicity, so successfully used by other 
public-service companies. 

These systems are impersonal in their 
far-flung operations, but each has a-dis- 
tinctive territory. The Delaware and Hud- 
son should be able to sell stock in Troy and 
Saratoga Springs, the Southern Pacific in 
New Orleans, the Santa Fe in Albuquerque, 


the New York Central in Albany, and so: 


on indefinitely. California is the very 
home of customer ownership, and three of 
the great transcontinental systems should 
be able to sell stock there, even though 
they do traverse sparsely settled territory 
to reach that state. 

But can we take it for granted so lightly 
that the widespread sale of stock to .em- 
ployes and customers is wholly in the public 
interest? If employes are compelled, 
practically speaking, to purchase stock, a 
serious doubt is raised at once. It is very 
difficult for a worker to refuse the insistent 
suggestions from those who employ him 
that he should do such and so. That moral 
pressure to buy sifts down from above, is 
highly probable, and.it no doubt grows less 
subtle the lower it goes. 

Then, too, there may be cases where 
stock is offered to employes merely to keep 
them from asking for higher wages. There 
is at least the suspicion that stock plans 
may be in the nature of a dope or subter- 
fuge to becloud the wage issue. If the wage 
situation is wrong, stock selling. will not 
make it right. 

There is the further objection that em- 
ploye ownership cannot reach down very 
far until there is more continuity of em- 
ployment. As long as labor is shifting from 
factory to factory, from job to job, and as 
long as thousands are thrown out of work 
at the first suggestion of decreased orders, 
it will be difficult to get a sufficiently stable 
body of workers to take much of a stake in 
an individual enterprise. Stock ownership 
may help in keeping a worker on the job 
when there is plenty of work, but if there is 
no job for him the two or three shares 
which he was persuaded to buy are just so 
many more to be thrown on the market. 

Even if the stock is a good investment, 
the employe may prefer to receive all that 
is coming to him in wages so that he can 
spend his money. In this he may be most 
unwise, but we are supposed to be living in 
a free country in which employers have no 
more legal right to compel their help to 
buy stock than they have to make them 
join a particular church. 


Job More Important Than Stock 


Besides, even if workmen wish to invest ~ 


in stock, they may prefer their own kind 
of investments, their own brand of thrift. 
A number of labor unions are forming their 
own investment companies, as well as 
banks and investment-information bureaus. 
Even if the workmen could acquire a con- 
trolling interest in the company which em- 
ploys them, it does not always follow that 
such is the best investment to make. Be- 
sides, a lot of the talk about labor unions 
and other workers buying control of rail- 
roads and other industries is glittering 
generality, intended, possibly, to kid the 
worker into thinking he is more important 
than he really is. 

Employes have not as yet bought enough 
stock to shift control through voting power 
of any except a few local companies. Other 
classes of investors have a big lead. Be- 
sides, the most striking characteristic of 
employe and customer ownership is the 
fact that the average purchaser buys only 
a few shares. 

But two or three shares of stock carry 
no control and, as Mr. Dennison, the manu- 
facturer, has said, the worker has an inter- 
est in a company in his job ‘‘compared to 
which his slender power as a minority voter 
may sooner or later seem a mockery.’ He 
is primarily interested in the bread-and- 
butter details of the job rather than in vague 
syndicalist and guild-socialist schemes. 
The heart is where the treasure is, and the 
workman’s treasure is his job rather than 
two or three shares of stock. 
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When the employe’s stock holdings yield a 
sum approximating his wages, then his whole 
outlook is altered. But it would take years 
of accumulation for the more poorly paid 
workers to reach any such point. A couple 
of shares is not enough to keep the young 
fellow from shifting from job to job, and 
yet that may be all the stock he can afford 
to take. 

At one of the large oil refineries common 
labor is paid fifty-seven cents an hour, or 
$4.56 a day. This is $1368 a year, if the 
man works fifty weeks a year. If 5 per cent 
of his earnings, or sixty-eight dollars, are 
set aside, he may acquire two or even three 
shares of stock in course of time. But even 
sixty-eight dollars is a big hole in his year’s 
wages, especially if he must support a 
family. 

Thus it is a fair question whether em- 
ploye stock plans really get far down into 
the very roots of democracy. Alfred 
Marshall, the great English economist, 
speaks in one of his books of the evolution 
of industrial society by which multitudes 
of small capitalists are coming to own the 
railways and other undertakings. ‘“‘The 
main effect,” he adds, “‘of this development 
is to strengthen the position of the middle 
classes relatively to the working classes on 
the one hand and to the wealthy on the 
other.”’ 

Stock plans are a boon to the middle 
group of corporate employes, those earn- 
ing from $1500 to $5000 a year. They shift 
around much less than the laborers, their 
loyalty to the company is already assured, 
and new facilities for saving are just so 
much to the good for them. 


Stock Ownership and Fair Wages 


A few of the public utilities in their 
customer-ownership campaigns have kept 
careful occupation lists. Among 13,856 
stockholders obtained by two large com- 
panies, 266 occupations were listed, includ- 
ing many of a lowly nature. This is taken 
to show the high degree of democracy of the 
new ownership, and there is a very real and 
hopeful trend in that direction. But what 
we really have is a vast middle-class, rather 
than a proletarian movement. Out of this 
large group of stockholders, 1831 are busi- 
ness men, brokers, butchers and grocers, 
managers, merchants and physicians. No 
less than 5452, or nearly half, are house- 
wives, minors, retired and students, classi- 
fications which give no indication what- 
ever of financial status. There are 949 
clerks, 401 salesmen, 336 teachers, 373 
farmers and ranchers, 250 stenographers 
and 326 laborers. 

One of the most detailed occupational 
lists is that of the Wisconsin Telephone 
Company. A very large variety of occupa- 
tions is shown, but bankers, bookkeepers, 
clerks, doctors, housewives, lawyers, man- 
agers, manufacturers, merchants, retired 
and salesmen show up big in the amount of 
stock taken. The new ownership is cer- 
tainly democratic, but the lower grades of 
manual workers are not much involved 
as yet. 

Employe ownership among all classes of 
workers can be stimulated by giving them 
especially favorable terms. Naturally the 
more the company contributes, the sooner 
ownership is effected. But labor leaders, 
professional reformers and not a few em- 
ployers themselves, regard this practice as 
an unwarranted paternalism, an artificial 
babying of the worker. 

Then there is the objection that it is hard 
on poorer competitors who cannot. afford 
such luxuries. The employes of weaker 
companies may work just as faithfully, and 
through no fault of their own are deprived 
of these extra compensations. 

But none of these criticisms.really amount 
to much. Does anyone argue that stock- 
ownership plans never go hand in hand 
with fair wages? If the employer has any 
sense at all he must know that employe 
ownership will fail if it is introduced solely 
or chiefly as a substitute for good wages. 
It is only part of a broad plan or program 
to bring about closer and better relations 
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MADE TO STAND THE GAFF 


between management and men. It is only 
one step in the series which must be taken 
to promote industrial understanding and 
justice. Nor can it ever be a substitute for 
continuity of employment. 

It is typical of a certain type of labor 
leader and social reformer to find fault with 
employers for providing thrift facilities. 
But such complaints are distinctly unfair. 
In the past the whole industrial system has 
been raked over the coals for the very rea- 
son that the worker did not have a stake in 
ownership, and now that efforts are being 
made to give him a share, the motives of 
those who are trying their best to interest 
him are promptly maligned. 

Many times it has been said in bitterness 
that prosperity was merely a euphemism 
for the profits of employers and capitalists, 
that when employers speak of codperation 
between capital and labor they mean that 
it is up to labor to do something unusual 
while the employer stands pat, and that 
labor has not received its fair share of the 
benefits of industrial progress. 

If there is any truth at all in these gibes 
against the industrial system, then why in 
the name of fairness and common sense 
should anyone object to giving the laborer 
a share in the profits of industry! Why 
shouldn’t the dollar of the poor man earn 
just as much as that of the rich man, pro- 
vided the investment is reasonably safe? 
It is illogical to rail at the employer one 
moment for hogging the benefits of industry 
and the next moment to turn around and 
denounce him for trying to get his work- 
men enlisted as proprietors in beneficial 
interest on the same basis as himself. 

No one knows how much stock in the 


| great corporations is owned by employes. 


One estimate is that 6,500,000 manual 
workers own about 6,000,000 shares in 
companies by which they are employed, 
the total value of the stock being about 
$500,000,000. But there are great numbers 
of wage earners who have been reached by 
customer-ownership campaigns, or who 
have bought stock in other ways. 


A Relative Gain for Labor 


Because of a stock plan, employes of the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey own 
as a group about one-fifth of the stock, the 
largest holding next to that of Mr. Rocke- 
feller, Jr. A year or two ago they owned 
only one-sixth. The same figures apply to 
the Philadelphia Rapid Transit, with the 
same gain. Employes of the Bell Tele- 
phone system own some $60,000,000 of 
stock, and great shares in ownership are 
held by the men who work for the United 
States Steel Corporation, Armour & Co., 
Swift & Co., and many others of the largest 
corporations. 

But it is said that labor makes only an 
absolute, not a relative gain, despite all the 
employe-ownership plans, labor banks, 
brotherhood investment companies and 
customer ownership. If by labor is meant 
any particular grade or level of manual 
work or the unions only, the point may be 
well taken. 

On the other hand we know that labor is 
getting a relatively larger proportion of the 
national income than formerly, the sta- 
tistical evidence to this effect being gener- 
ally regarded as sound and unbiased. We 
know, too, that the number of bond and 
stock holders has increased out of all pro- 
portion to the population, even if allow- 
ance be made for the fact that a limited 
number of larger investors may have been 
scattering and diversifying their holdings. 

We know also that the number of stock- 
holders per corporation has increased more 
than the population, making the same al- 
lowances, and it is also true that in most 
corporations the average holding is far 
smaller than formerly. Nor are these in- 
vestment tendencies at the expense of 
savings banks or insurance companies. 
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make a contrac’. You jus’ don’t pay no at- 
tention to these Choctaw Injuns that thinks 
they’re jockeys, but stick to Doc Fisher. If 
you don’t need that money to spend, you’d 
bes’ keep it to bet on Yellow ’Clipse nex’ 
week when I start him; you’ll get yourself 
some real money then.” 

“Thank you, sir,’’ Eddie Jim answered. 
Inwardly he was muttering, ‘‘It’d be com- 
in’ to me to eat molasses bread all my life if 
I’d burn up good money on that mustard 
coat.” 

“You got a license to ride, boy?” An- 
drews queried. 

“‘T ain’t—they didn’t bother none ’bout 
a license up at Taylor, where I rode for 
George Scott.” 

“Him that kept the saloon?” 

caiY,@8,, Sil ces 

“T guess you couldn’t get no license to 
ride for him, boy, an’ you’d jus’ best forget 
anythin’ he ever learned you. There they 
was all matched races—pull devil, pull 
baker; that wasn’t hawse racin’. You tell 
Doc Fisher to see ’bout gettin’ you a license 
from the sec’tary here.” 

When Eddie Jim got back to Doc Fisher 
he unburdened his heart: 

“T ain’t goin’ to ride for that dang old 
fool, Uncle Doc.”’ 

“Eddie Jim, Jack Andrews ain’t no dang 
fool—at least he didn’t used to be. What’s 
he been doin’ now?”’ 

“T can ride as good as ’em jocks here, 
can’t I, Uncle Doc?” 

“Course you can, son—better’n most of 
7em.”’ 

“And that old cuss takes me off his fu- 
neral hawse after I’d cantered him, and puts 
up Johnny Segeen to work him out a mile. 
If that ain’t a kick in the pants I don’t 
know nothin’ ’bout ridin’.”” The boy had 
burst into tears and was digging knuckles 
into his eyes to dam up the flow. 

“There, there now, son—there now, Ed- 
die Jim! Don’t you take on so, ’cause if 
you're like that you’ll get to be a rider 
same’s a hawse that won’t try ’cause he’s 
got beat once or twice. The best kind of 
sand is where a feller can take a punch an’ 
jus’ grin ’bout it. You see me peelin’ taters 
here for a lot of bums, don’t you? An’ 
don’t you know I’ve been in some good jobs 
in my time?” 

“But he set me down,” the boy wailed. 

“That ain’t nothin’, Eddie Jim. Jack 
Andrews has got me guessin’ too; he’s been 
actin’ as much like a dang fool as he has like 
a man entitled to be allowed a knife to eat 
with.” 

“And you get me a job with a wild Injun 
like that, Uncle Doc!” 

“One job is always one step in a ladder. 
It won’t take long, not more’n a week, for 
us to know whether ol’ man Andrews is 
gettin’ kinder unbuttoned or is like he used 
ter be. I won’t give him no contrac’ on you, 
Eddie boy.” 

“He wants you should get me a license, 
Uncle Doe.” 

“You bet I will, son, an’ I’ll put in it that 
I’m your guardeen—that I’m handlin’ your 
book, makin’ all your engagements. Soon’s 
you get ridin’ I’ll cut loose of this chuck 
wagon an’ valet you.” 

Next morning the Man from the Desert 
sifted onto the track, but he wasn’t accom- 
panied by Yellow Eclipse. The jockeys put 
up a wail of discontent, the five-dollar fee 
would not be forthcoming. They crowded 
around Andrews with solicitous inquiries as 
to the dun horse’s health. 

““T was jus’ givin’ my hawse a rest, boys,” 
Andrews drawled; ‘“‘he ain’t cleanin’ up his 
oats as he oughter.”” There was a twinkle 
in the placid gray eyes of old Jack as he 
added, ‘‘I don’t seem to’ve got the right 
boy ’mongst you chaps—one that can get 
him to take hold of the bit.” 

He drew Eddie Jim to one side. And 
when the boy got back to the One Star Sta- 
ble he declared emphatically, ‘‘Uncle Doe, 
what d’you suppose Mr. Andrews has fished 
out of the corral this time?”’ 


“Don’t know, son; I told you before 
that I’d give up tryin’ to place the ol’ gent.” 

“He says I’m to come out to the stable 
where he’s at a farm, and give Mustard 
Coat a gallop on the road this evenin’.”’ 

“T swang! Wonder if after all it’s a cup 
o’ tea he’s aimin’ to give that dang critter, 
an’ means to try its effect out where no- 
body’ll see.’ 

“He says that his hawse has run mostly 
match races on a straight road, an’ he wants 
to see if that’s what’s the matter that he 
don’t show his speed on the circle. ’Tain’t 
no use, Uncle Doe; he’s as loony as a trade 
rat that packs bits of glass or any old thing.” 

“Eddie Jim, you jus’ natural have took 
the wrong fork in the trail. This looks to 
me the fust bit of sense I see come from ol’ 
Jack’s hand. He was down here las’ eve- 
nin’ when you was away, an’ he says he see 
your hands holdin’ the reins, an’ that you 
can ride good enough for anybody, but he 
wants to know all ’bout how far he can 
trust you. ’Course I tells him he can bet on 
you, kid, till it rains gold dollars. Now 
what I call the fust act is goin’ to be put on. 
You go out there, boy, an’ when you come 
back don’t you tell nobody what you see or 
hear or done; you promise that now.” 

“T promise, Uncle Doc, cross my heart.” 

When Eddie Jim came back from his trip 
to the farm he said, “‘Uncle Doc, Mr. An- 
drews was right about that yellow skate 
runnin’ on a straight track, or he give him 
somethin’ to warm him up, ’cause he gal- 
loped like a real hawse.”’ 

““An’ of course you couldn’t time him 
even if you’d had a split-second watch. 
When’d you gallop him?” 

“Just after sundown ’twas.” 

“Well, I dunno. Of course sittin’ a 
hawse out there an’ racin’’ by fence posts 
you might’ve thought you. was goin’ fas- 
ter’n you was.” 

“Mr. Andrews was on a pony, an’ we goes 
down the road what he said wasa mile. He 
tells me to come away full belt from where 
he’s hung a white cloth on the fence when 
he waves his hat, then he goes back to where 
we turn off the road to the barn.” 

“Ol’ Jack could time that mile purty 


’ close. That’s what he done—he was tryin’ 


the dun out.” 

“That hawse has been worked that mile 
dang near every day, Uncle Doc; there was 
tracks on the sides of the road where he’d 
been circlin’ till he got the word for the 
start.” 

‘Eddie Jim, if that’s so, ol’ Jack is a dang 
fool—he’s comin’ unbuttoned. The boys’ve 
been sayin’ that even if Yellow ’Clipse 
was a good hawse, he couldn’t stand bein’ 
galloped a mile on the course here every 
day; it’d take the edge off him. An’ if he’s 
been workin’ him out there too, it means ol’ 
Jack oughter be locked up for cruelty to 
animiles.”’ 

Next morning the dun horse was brought 
to the course. He was cantered by Eddie 
Jim, then Eddie was taken off and another 
jockey put up for the gallop of a mile. 

As Andrews handed this boy a five-dollar 
bill, he repeated his formula like a parrot: 
““You save that five-spot, boy, an’ put it on 
Yellow ’Clipse fust time I start him, ’cause 
you'll get some real money.” 

There was nearly a week of this unusual 
method of training a horse. If Andrews 
hadn’t been so patriarchal in appearance, 
suggesting dignified class, even strength, the 
boys would have gone beyond merely laugh- 
ing at him, because a pronounced mental 
inferiority invites persecution. 

When the entries were out for the first 
day’s races the name of Yellow Eclipse was 
there in the fourth, a handicap of one mile. 
Yellow Eclipse was in at a hundred and ten 
pounds. This was rather surprising, for the 
weight ran down the scale to eighty-seven 


pounds, Cherokee being eighty-seven. Judg- 


ing from what Yellow Eclipse had shown, 
bottom weight should have been the im- 
post for the horse; but the handicapper, 
Dick Harpel, remembered Jack Andrews 
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and his subtle ways, and he was not taking 
chances. Also his particular friend, the 
sheriff, had a horse in the handicap named 
Single Star. Harpel knew the form of 


every horse in the race except Yellow 


Eclipse, for the others made the circuit 
of the Texas tracks; so he had recourse to 
the Year Book, the racing calendar. He 
found that Yellow Eclipse, now a three- 
year-old, had started three times as a two- 
year-old and had not been in the money 
once. There was no record of him as a three- 
year-old, but still he might have started, 
even won half a dozen times at bush 
tracks—half-mile tracks. 

Harpel knew the racing men would grin 
when they saw that he had allotted An- 
drews’ horse one hundred and ten pounds, 
thinking it but a bit of humor. And then 
he chucked the sheriff’s horse in with one 
hundred pounds, though he should have 
been given a hundred and twelve. 

The morning of the handicap Yellow 
Eclipse appeared wearing blinkers, and as 
Andrews lifted Eddie Jim to the saddle he 
said: 

“‘This hawse’s in a race today, so all he 
gets is a nice amble. Take him down past 
the stand and wheel him for once around 
at a gentle canter. When you turn into the 
stretch let him have ’is head for a sixteenth 
so’s he’ll know this afternoon where the 
finish post is. I put blinkers on him today 
to see if that’d make any dif’rence. You 
kinder watch how he runs in the stretch, 
son, for I’m goin’ to ride you on him in the 
race.” 

Eddie Jim gasped. Of course it would be 
a fool mount, no chance of a win, but still it 
would be a mount in arace; it would help. 

When the horses were saddled for the 
fourth race in the afternoon, Andrews said 
to Eddie Jim: 

“Now, son, you’re on a hawse can’t lose. 
There’s seven hawses in the race, an’ don’t 
you worry ’bout none of ’em; get off when 
the flag drops; you won’t have no trouble 
*bout that, ‘cause this hawse ’ll see it goin’ 
down afore you do. That Single Star, he’s 
a fas’ breaker; so’s Gray Eagle, an’ if they 
head you, don’t worry none. Don’t ride 
him—I ain’t give you no whip; jus’ take a 
steadyin’ hold of his head an’ he’ll do all 
the res’.”” 

To the boy it was either pitiable or won- 
drous, either the old gray-whiskered man 
was senile, dotty, or he was deeper than 
the sands of the plains. And that morning 
Eddie Jim had felt a thrill as Yellow 
Eclipse had thundered up the stretch—gal- 
loped as he had out on the road the other 
day. 

And now Andrews had taken from a coat 
pocket a roll of bills that was like a little 
pillow. Eddie Jim could see oval noughts 
on many of them—hundreds or thousands, 
he couldn’t tell which. And Andrews was 
saying, ‘““My hawse is a hundred-to-one, 
son, an’ this is all goin’ on him. An’ fifty 
dollars of it is goin’ on for you, Eddie Jim. 
Tomorrow Doc Fisher’!] send that winnin’s 
home to your ma, an’ he’ll write that it was 
got through Jack Andrews. I uster know 
your ma and pa.” 

There was a bugle note, and Andrews 
said, ‘“‘ Here you be, son.” 

He took the boy’s ankle in his hand and 
lifted him to the saddle; his great bony 
hand was rubbed affectionately down the 
dun’s neck. 

“He’s an hones’ hawse, Eddie Jim, an’ 
you're an hones’ boy. There ain’t nothin’ 
goin’ to beat you.” 

There was something attractive about 
the kindly old face of Jack Andrews, some- 
thing that made Eddie Jim fond of him; 
but this talk about the dun winning was so 
like a dream; and to win five thousand 
dollars to send to his mother—that 
couldn’t be, couldn’t be true; things like 
that didn’t happen, only in dreams. 

As they went down the course past the 
stand for the start, Eddie Jim caught 

(Continued on Page 128) 
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"WEEKS AGO 
\ he clipped 
the coupon 


Other fellows had left him in the social 
background. Girls avoided him. He was missing all 
the modern fun. Then, one day, he read an adver- 
tisement. It held out a promise of popularity if he 
would only learn to play a 


7 2 TT poy) 
BUESCHER.. 
CTrue “Tone Saxophone 


He thought himself musicallydumb. Still,the ad said 
it was easy. He mailed the coupon, and later sent for 
a Saxophone for 6 days’ trial. Before the end of the 
week he was playing easy tunes. That was 6 weeks 
ago, and today he’s “popularity” itself. Always wel- 
come everywhere. 


You Can Do It Too! If You Try 


If you can whistle a tune you can master an easy 
fingering Buescher Saxophone. 3 lessons, free on re- 
quest with each new instrument, teach scales in an 
hour and start you playing popular tunes. 


Six Days’ Trial, Easy Terms 


Try any Buescher Instrument in your own home for 
six days. See what you can do. If you like the instru- 
ment, pay a little each month. Play as you pay. Mail 
the coupon for beautiful literature and details of this 
wonderful trial plan. Make this start. Now. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CoO. 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
1364 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 


Clip the Coupon NOW! 
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Ten days’ free trial. Send no money. 
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(Continued from Page 125) 
more than one supposed shaft of humor at 
the expense of the yellow horse. And 
Johnny Segeen, riding Single Star, ducked 
his head to eall derisively, ‘“‘Did you get 
your five dollars first, Eddie the jock?” 

Down among the bookmakers a tall 
long-whiskered individual was elbowing his 
way in the crowd, and the bookmakers, 
recognizing Jack Andrews, the owner of 
the joke horse, were calling, ‘‘ Here you are, 
Mr. Andrews! A hundred to one I'll lay 
you, Yellow Eclipse!”’ 

And the Man from the Desert was ac- 
cepting their offers, splitting up his bets— 
down the line rapidly, a hundred here, a 
hundred there, a hundred at the next 
stand. And a curious crowd was following 
the old patriarch, a ribald crowd, for the 
whisper that the old man was dotty had 
been passed. 

At last all the great roll of bills was in the 
keeping of the bookmakers, and in an old 
leather wallet which Andrews buttoned in an 
inside pocket of his vest were the bookies’ 
tickets calling for thousands, enough money 
if it came to paying to break the ring. 

As Andrews passed back to the stand 
the horses had come back from the parade 
and were lined up for the start. Somebody 
at the old man’s elbow was saying: 

“That’s funny—lI see that yellow skate 
Eclipse workin’ here every mornin’, an’ he 
got about as much fire in him as a dead 
codfish; but look at him now—he’s, on his 
toes, an’ he’s keener to be off than a jack 
rabbit when he sees a bear comin’.”’ 

“‘T guess the owner’s got him primed,” a 
companion suggested. 

“Tf he has he’s an artist, ’cause the 
hawse ain’t gone loony an’ he ain’t sweatin’, 
he’s just ready.” 

There was no starting barrier in those 
days, and the horses broke away to a false 
start a dozen times. But suddenly a roar 
smothered individual voices, arose a clamor 
from tense throats; there was the beating 
scuffle of feet on planks; the flag in the 
starter’s hands had swished down like a 
scimitar, and the second flag, fifty yards 
out, was down—it was a start. 

Single Star, the bay, and Gray Eagle 
had been in a happy position when the 
starter fluttered his flag downward, and 
they shot to the front. 

Eddie Jim found that Yellow Eclipse 
knew what to do; it seemed to creep up the 
reins to his sensitive fingers that the horse 
knew as he swung in behind the two that 
raced in front at the upper turn, pinching 
off a black so sharply that there was almost 
a collision. The stand, seeing the despised 
dun holding his own at this terrific speed that 
was being cut out by the two in front, stared 
and called to one another in wonderment. 

Where the telegraph instruments clicked 
and the press men sat, a voice was calling 
out: “The quarter in twenty-four! Single 
Star in front, a neck; Gray Eagle second; 
Yellow Eclipse third, half a length!” 

Then down the back stretch the two 
leaders, bay and gray, fought, trying to 
kill each other off—the Texas way. 

And to Eddie Jim had come revelation. 


; Andrews was not a foolish old man having 


a pipe dream; the horse under him was a 


real horse; the boy felt that he could go to, 


the front any time he wanted to. And now 
began a confidence in Andrews, who had 
said: “‘The hawse’ll know—you ride him 
gentle, an’ when you’re comin’ round to 
the stretch let ’Clipse pick his own way of 
comin’ through—he’ll come. If they don’t 
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go wide, an’ there ain’t much openin’ on 
the rail, come round ’em.”’ 

How foolish that had all sounded to Ed- 
die Jim. And now he knew it was true. 
Andrews had said that the horse could 
stay, that the farther they went the bet- 
ter he’d be. Yes, he would win! 

“The half in forty-nine!”’ the voice an- 
nounced. 

“‘Something’ll crack!’’ a man bellowed. 
“There ain’t no hawse in Texas can live a 
mile at that bat.” 

Another said, ‘And that yaller, the joke 
hawse, is stayin’ with it, an’ the boy ain’t 
moved on him yet—just ratin’ him.”’ 

Around the lower turn Gray Eagle was 
seen to creep up on the bay, creep past him 
a neck, and at Single Star’s tail nodded the 
dust-yellow head of Eclipse. 

Into the stretch the battle of the jocks on 
Single Star and Gray Eagle carried their 
mounts wide; they were racing too fast, 
battling too hard, to make the turn. And 
through the opening left on the rail came 
the dun, the despised Eclipse. Eddie Jim 
felt the surging strength under him, the 
wide gallop of the powerful quarters be- 
hind; the horse’s lean ears were pricked 
straight ahead, and he still pushed with his 
teeth against the steel bit, asking for liberty. 

A length he was in front, behind him 
whips slashing and cutting, horses scram- 
bling without avail, horses that were tired, 
drained by the fierce speed. 

Two lengths, three lengths! And thus 
past the judges’ stand, Yellow Eclipse win- 
ning with ease! 

Then Hades belched forth; not the glad 
ery for the victor, not words of praise for 
the boy; it was the roar of an angry mob 
that had been cheated, for nobody had bet 
on the joke horse—nobody but Andrews. 

Men rushed across the lawn to gather in 
a riotous mob at the judges’ stand, yelling, 
“Ringer! A ringer! A steal! Don’t give 
him the race!” 

Bookmakers swarmed out from their 
spider parlors, betting sheet in hand, call- 
ing, ‘It was a killin’—a ringer! The hawse 
was bet off the boards with us!” 

Jack Andrews had gone down to the 
course when Eddie Jim had turned and 
brought back Yellow Eclipse. Up in the 
judges’ stand there was silence as the jock- 
eys passed over the scales weighing in; and 
then, though the numbers of the three 
placed horses were up, the red board 
marked Official was not placed below. 

“There’s the old thief that put this over!”’ 
a man cried as Andrews, answering a call 
from the judges’ stand, passed up the steps. 

“You keep your hawse here for a little, 
Mr. Andrews,” one of the stewards said; 
“we don’ like the looks of this race.”” In 
fact, a judge had already called down to a 
darky boy to keep Yellow Eclipse in the 
inclosure by the stand. 

Another said to one of the assistant 
starters, ‘Go and bring Doc Stanley, the 
vet. We’ll have this hawse examined for 
dope,” he said to nobody in particular. 

“We've got to protect the public, Mr. 
Andrews,” a steward said, ‘‘and they think 
that your horse is a ringer, that Yellow 
Eclipse isn’t his name.”’ 

“That's my hawse’s true name, judge,” 
Andrews retorted; ‘“‘here’s his registration, 
an’ his marks an’ his breedin’—he’s by 
Himyar, whose grandsire was Imported 
Eclipse. That’s why he’s named Yellow 
Eclipse.” 

“Yes, themarks,”’ thejudgesaid; ‘‘brown 


‘stripes down the shoulders, dull chestnut 


color, white coronet on th lg 
age—should now be a thre ye 
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product is being hailed in France as an 
epochal discovery, because it is more pow- 
erful than gasoline and can be manufac- 
tured at a low cost. 

The experiments being carried on in 
Australia to extract alcohol from the prickly 
pear, of which there are tens of thousands 
of acres, also hold forth hope for an addi- 
tional supply of motor fuel. 

A growing recognition of the vital im- 
portance of power in industry is causing 
engineers in all parts of the world to formu- 
late plans for the development of amazing 
projects. 

The state of New York proposes to put 
the Hudson River to work by building a 
reservoir as large as Lake George. Anearth 
dam 100 feet high will be constructed, im- 
pounding 38,000,000,000 cubic feet of water 
and creating a lake twenty-five miles long 
and having a surface area of forty-two 
square miles. Towns will be submerged and 
seventy-eight miles of railway will be 
flooded, but the horse power of the Adiron- 
dack Power Company will be increased 
from 35,000 to 135,000. 

Then there is the plan for the Tennessee 
River which calls for the building of 100 
dams, with an ultimate production of 4,- 
000,000 horse power. The preliminary sur- 
vey for this big undertaking has cost us 
$500,000, but when the work is eventually 
completed we shall witness the rapid de- 
velopment of one of the richest industrial 
regions in the world. The Tennessee Valley 
contains coal, iron ore, limestone, phos- 
phate, copper, zinc, marble and hardwood 
timber, besides being surrounded by some 
of our richest cotton and corn areas. When 
the power of the upper Tennessee River 
has been developed, the result will be great 
reserves of water that will largely increase 
the efficiency of Muscle Shoals by making 
it possible for this latter installation to func- 
tion every day in the year. 

This marvelous project will exceed the 
development of Niagara. Great new lakes 
will be created, as well as the largest national 
park east of the Mississippi. The cost of 
electric power in this new American Ruhr 
will compare favorably with the cost at 
Niagara. The big Wilson Dam that is now 
nearing completion has cost $55,000,000, 
but it is a marvel of engineering skill and 
will give us an annual production of power 
equal to a train of coal cars 1700 miles long. 
When we have solved the power problem of 
the Tennessee Valley—and it is one of the 
greatest undertakings ever attempted by 
human hands—we shall have settled for 
once and all the perplexing problem of 
power development throughout the length 
of our country. On the outcome of this 


undertaking will largely depend the char- 
acter of great cities that will rise rapidly 
in what are now primitive forests. 

Also of great interest is the scheme to get 
power from the Dead Sea. We are quite 
accustomed to getting energy from moun- 
tain streams and lakes, but the Dead Sea is 
1300 feet below the level of the ocean. The 
proposed plan is to use the basin of the 
Dead Sea as a sink for water that will be 
made to run down from the ocean. This 
would be impossible if Nature had not al- 
ready installed an adequate pumping sys- 
tem to lift out the water as fast as it runs 
in. All the water of the River Jordan is 
sucked up by the sun, and engineers have 
calculated that an additional flow of water 
at least equal to the River Jordan can be 
siphoned in from the Mediterranean and be 
continuously evaporated. It is estimated 
that 600,000 horse power will be devel- 
oped—sufficient completely to electrify the 
Holy Land. If this scheme works out suc- 
cessfully no doubt other subsea ‘sinks will 
be likewise utilized. 


Back to Methuselah 


The present tendency is to do things ona 
grand scale. A few years ago an electric 
generating plant was considered large if it 
had a capacity of 100,000 horse power. On 
the Kast River in New York City one may 
soon visit the largest electrical plant in the 
world, having a capacity of 1,000,000 horse 
power—enough to light 3,000,000 six-room 
houses. Operated at full capacity, this sta- 
tion could provide all the electricity re- 
quired by any state in the Union, New 
York excepted. Water from the river will 
be used and coal will be unloaded directly 
from ocean-going vessels. 

But let us turn from the new subject of 
fuel to the more ancient and intimate one of 
personal health. The search for health is as 
old as the ages, for some of the basic rules of 
personal hygiene were written almost fifteen 
centuries before Christ and are to be found in 
the Books of Leviticus and Deuteronomy. 
Nevertheless, the science of modern bac- 
teriology started only fifty years ago with 
the work of Pasteur and Koch. We are 
now making greater advances in health 
preservation in a single decade than for- 
merly took place in 1000 years. Not only is 
the average span of life increasing but some 
of our most eminent specialists are suggest- 
ing the astounding possibility that we may 
learn to live for several centuries. In our 
bodies are essential chemical agents, known 
as enzymes, which eventually deteriorate 
and cause death. The job of science will be 

(Continued on Page 133) 
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... fhe color that rain washes 
out of your shoes can be put 
back in a twinkling. . . just shine 
them with Dyanshine .. . its 
magic dauber works this won- 
derful transformation. 
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All Insect Killers 
Are Not Harmless 


Our laboratory tests show that 
some insecticides that have fol- 
lowed Flyosan on the market, in 
order to reduce their 
costs have added ingre- 
dients that are deadly 
poison to human beings. 
Flyosan is 100% effective and 
absolutely harmless 
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x The fact that this refrigerator is chilled by 
Kelvinator is in itself a guarantee that this 
perfect refrigeration will continue for years 


\ ofo!come: 


Manager, Kelvinator Dept. 
Northern States Power Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Dear Sir: 

You installed in our ice box four years 
ago one of your ‘‘Kelvinators.’’ This 
has been on the job continuously with- 
out any interruptions during all of that 
time, without any expense in the way 
of repairs and without adding appre- 
ciably to our electric light bill. 


| wish to state, as I have to many of 
my friends, that I would not go back 
to natural ice if it were furnished with- 
out cost. The dry cold in the ice box 
enables us to keep food indefinitely. 
Fresh vegetables are as crisp after 
being in the box a week as they were 
when they were put in. Eggs can be 
kept fresh for an indefinite period. 


‘The box is always cold, never wet and 
slimy. Its cleanliness and efficiency must 
commend it to every householder. 


Yours very truly, 


C. E. Purpy 


Write us, or ask your local dealer about 
a Kelvinator for your own refrigeration 


KELVINATOR CORPORATION 
2048 West Fort Street, Detroit, Michigan 


Kelvinator of Canada, Limited, 517 West Pitt Street 
Windsor - Ontario 
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below the knee may be traced to an abscess 
at the base of a tooth. Prosthetic surgery 
has so advanced that people who have lost 
both forearms can be equipped with arti- 
ficial ones having hands with which they 
can write or even run a lathe. Artificial 
legs not only have live knee joints but feet 
that can be flexed at the ankles and toes. 
From the poison gases of war valuable 
disinfectants, germicides and insecticides 
have been evolved. Chlorine gas is being 
used to check epidemics of grippe, colds and 
influenza. Weak concentrations of the gas 


are introduced into the rooms occupied by | 
those afflicted. When influenza swept the | 


world in 1918 the military doctors noticed 
that soldiers in areas where poison gas had 
been used seemed to be immune from the 
scourge. It was this observation that prob- 
ably led to the discovery of the benefits of 
chlorine gas. 

Other research seems to indicate that 
lewisite is a remedy, if not a cure, for par- 
esis and locomotor ataxia. Of forty-two 
persons committed to insane asylums with 
paresis, twenty-one have been cured with 
lewisite. Experts of our Chemical Warfare 
Service believe it is practicable to intro- 
duce small quantities of chlorine gas into 
schoolrooms, factories, churches and other 
places where people gather in crowds. 


Infections Killed by Dyeing 


Dr. C. H. Biol, of Pittsburgh, has devel- 
oped a radium gas called radon which is 
160,000 times as powerful as radium. Al- 
though it would cost $5,000,000,000 to 
make an ounce of this gas, yet because of its 
greater activity, it is cheaper than radium 
at $2,000,000 an ounce. Scientists in the 
United States Bureau of Mines found that 
helium, the gas used in dirigibles, when 
mixed with oxygen, forms an atmosphere 
suitable for workers in underwater caissons 
and for divers to breathe. Submarine 
divers and workmen who labor in caissons 
under high pressure often contract a disease 
known as the bends. When they are sup- 
plied with the artificial air in which helium 
is substituted for nitrogen, the men do not 
get sick so often. 

Among the many substances recently 
discovered are cures for a great variety of 
ailments. A new substance called buteson 
picrate is claimed to be both an antiseptic 
and a local anesthetic. A weak solution of 
this substance flooded into a rabbit’s eye so 


numbs it that a pencil may be drawn across, 


the cornea without sign of winking for fif- 
teen minutes, after which time the eye 


recovers its normal condition. The same so- | 
lution is a fine germ killer. A new household | 
insecticide that is proving effective against | 


flies, mosquitoes, moths and other insect 
pests is an amber-colored liquid which may 
be applied by spraying. 


An interesting experiment is that now go- | 


ing on in the treatment of infections with 
dyes. Some years ago it was discovered 
that certain dyes destroyed many kinds of 
germs and parasites. The present effort is 


to determine how much of the dye can be 
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Buster BROWN SHOES 


Stylish Footwear For Your Children 


Buster Brown Shoes are a striking illustration of the 
great advance made in recent years in the art of 
fashioning children’s footwear. 


Your boys will appreciate this mannish tan Lotus calf 
welt oxford. It has brass eyelets and is cleverly per- 
forated and elaborately pinked from tip to heel. The 
girls’ pattern is our patent, plain toe Betty strap— 

single sole welt with one and one-quarter inch rubber 
heel. Its beauty is enhanced by the skillful handling 
of the cutout and the perforations. These are just two 
of the many patterns in the large Buster Brown line. 


An exclusive feature of Buster Brown Shoes is the 
Brown Shaping Lasts which introduced a scientific 
principle of construction that assures shapely, sturdy 
feet. 


Buster Brown Shoes are sold in all parts of the United 
States by the better class of shoe and department stores. 


SWSWA Boaroe SSI, 


St.Louis MANUFACTURERS 
Also Makers of Brownbilt Shoes for Men and Women 


Sixteen Great Specialty Factories Combined Output 45,000 Pairs per Day 
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Make the most of your south- 
ern trip via rail or motor! Visit 
scenic, historic and industrial Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee—one of the 
South’s most interesting cities. 

See famous Lookout Mountain, Sig- 
nal Mountain, Missionary Ridge, 


Chickamauga Battlefield and numer- (% 
ous other beautiful scenic and inter- 
esting historic points. 


Delightfulclimateallowsyear-around @ 
enjoyment of golf, mountain climb- 
ing, hiking, motoring and other rec- .} 
reations. : 


fine hotels, 
and 


Splendid motor roads, 
excellent sightseeing facilities 
four golf courses open all year. 
Be sure to visit Chattanooga—the © 
“Dynamo of Dixie’’! 

Illustrated folder 


forwarded on request. 
COMMUNITY 
Advertising Association 
815 Broad Street 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


LEPAGE'SS will 


mend it 


hi st 
payChk. CHICAGO sari 


— REAL, LONDON, PARIS oF) 


WHEN you wish to mend or repair 
any article of useful value, do not 
risk using a cheap or inferior glue. 
You would not sew a silk dress with 
cotton. Why mend a broken article 
with an inferior glue? The cost of 
LePage’s is nothing compared to 
the saving of making permanent re- 
pairs. Use LePage’s Glue, the stand- 
ard for 40 years. Insist on LePage’s. 


|EPAGE’s 


GLUE 


Sell Tailoring 


Earn $100 Weekly 


Sell Gibson fine made-to-order all wool suits at $31.50, 
direct to wearer. Biggest values. Over 100 6x9 
cloth samples, all one price, furnished to ambitious 
men who want to earn $100 weekly. Write today. 


W. Z. Gibson, Inc., 161 W. Harrison St., Dept. P-585, Chicago 
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injected into the human body without in- 
jury to the patient. The chief advantage 
of aniline dyes as antiseptics is their non- 
irritating quality. On the other hand, they 
are very selective, so that it may take some 
time for our scientists to discover what par- 
ticular dye they must use in order to de- 
stroy certain microérganisms. Although 
the work is only in its infancy, results have 
been obtained that could not be accom- 
plished with iodine or bichloride of mer- 
cury. It is an interesting thought that the 
same substances which lend color to the 
Easter bonnet or midsummer dress may 
eventually add years to human life. 

Of hundreds of cases of leprosy treated 
in the Philippines, 75 per cent already show 
improvement. The new remedy is chaul- 
moogra oil mixed with camphor and re- 
sorein, and administered in the form of a 
hypodermic injection. In the past the 
nauseating properties of this oil, when used 
alone, were so great that its general use was 
impractical. Several hundred victims 
of leprosy have been permitted to re- 
turn to their homes. 

Pure milk for children is a highly de- 
sirable thing in any community. One 
great trouble has been to find a way to 
test the health of cattle. Now we have 
a new method that depends upon a 
small injection made between the lay- 
ers of, rather than below, the animal’s 
In uninfected cattle only a small 
swelling is produced, but in tuberculous 


_ animals the injection raises a substan- 
_ tial lump. 


Insomnia is an ailment that afflicts 
thousands, so of course it has been 
One 
experimenter, after staying awake five 
days, reached a number of conclusions. 
First, sound sleep comes as a result of 
complete muscular relaxation. Relax- 
ing the muscles brings it on, while 
muscular contraction keeps you awake. 
Nervous fatigue contracts the muscles 
and prevents sleep. The complete ban- 
ishment of worries and of practically all 
thoughts from the mind will greatly 
relieve people who suffer from nervous 
insomnia. Research at an Eastern uni- 


| versity has disclosed that aggressiveness 


increases with lack. of sleep and that 
food is more conducive to wakefulness 
than fasting. It was also proved that 


| antisleep drugs such as caffeine, the 


basic constituent of coffee, do not live 
up to their reputations as stimulants. 

Doctor Ivy, of the University of Chi- 
cago, has completed experiments that 


_ may lead to the prevention and cure of 
| anemia, and even the dangers of snake 


bite are being materially reduced. At 
present there is a scarcity of serum to 
combat snake poison, so Raymond Dit- 
mars, curator of reptiles at the New 


| York Zoo, procured a quart of venom 


from 2500 snakes and took this poison 
with him to Brazil. Down there they 
know how to produce the serum in large 
quantities by first injecting the venom in 
horses and later getting the protective 
fluid. About 100 persons die every year in 
the United States from snake bite. 


The Prominent Doctor Sun 


The use of both natural and artificial 
light in health treatments is growing rap- 
idly. From the scientific point of view, low 
necks, short skirts and silk stockings are 
just the thing. The aim is to get as many 
ultra-violet rays as possible into the skin. 
In treating many ailments, it is better to 
expose the lower limbs than the upper 
body. When sunlight strikes the bare skin 
it knocks out an electron from one of the 
atoms on the surface, producing a very 
beneficial electrifying effect. 

The action of light on electricity is called 
the photo-electrie effect. It is this effect 
that causes the photographic plate to re- 
cord the image which the light casts upon 
it. It is also this same action that causes 
the green leaf to store up food by aid of the 
sun’s rays. The human skin is very sensi- 
tive to the photo-electric effect, which 
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partly explains the mystery of the curative 
effects of sunshine on the human body. 
Sunlight, either natural or artificial, also 
has a marked effect on mental activity. 
Children handicapped in schoolwork by ill- 
ness, when cured with the aid of sunlight, 
not only caught up with but outdistanced 
their classmates. Doctor Gourain, famous 
British surgeon, declares that sunlight is a 
brain food and that proper exposure to sun- 
shine, if carried out in a rational way, will 
increase the intellectual output. 
Ultra-violet rays produced by quartz 
lamps are being employed to cure a multi- 
tude of diseases, running all the way from 
pyorrhea to rickets. The light rays appear 
to stimulate the normal defensive power of 
the blood, sterilize tissues and inhibit bac- 
terial action. They relieve pain and pro- 
vide freedom from many infections, but 
should be used only in conjunction with 
medical and surgical measures. The electro- 
magnetic wave bath is being employed to 
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lower high blood pressure, quiet restless- 
ness, relieve insomnia and treat nervous 
affections generally. 

This whole art is not yet foolproof, so that 
those who want to experiment for them- 
selves had better stick to the oldest and 
most reliable actinic rays—the sun. It costs 
less, and the worst that can happen is a bad 
sunburn. 

One man out of every ten and one woman 
out of every eight in the United States 
more than forty years of age die of cancer. 
It is vital that we do something to over- 
come this growing threat to the human 
race. One remedy being employed at the 
Memorial Hospital in New York City is 
meeting with much success. It consists of 
filtering out 90 per cent of the caustic rays 
from the emanations of radium and high- 
voltage X-ray tubes, and then giving all 
attention to the concentration of the stim- 
ulating gamma ray which remains. Dr. 
Henry Janeway, father of this new treat- 
ment, is hopeful that the favorable effects 
will be permanent. Another new form of 
attack on cancer is by means of the radium 
chain. This chain is made of three plati- 
num links, with capsules containing radio- 
active substances incased in rubber and 
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Our population will increase at least 40,- 
000,000 in twenty-five years. This will 
necessitate the creation of a gigantic system 
of inland waterways. We must run trains 
and automobiles faster without sacrificing 
safety. We must make it possible for ocean- 
going vessels to reach our Great Lakes docks 
in the Middle West. We must utilize sci- 
ence to make ourselves independent of for- 
eign supplies of raw materials, especially 
rubber. While we use 75 per cent of the 
world’s output of rubber, we are at the 
mercy of British owners. The Central 
American rubber tree might be adapted, or 
we might develop a new plant similar to a 
hardy rubber tree recently discovered and 
brought here from China. It is not im- 
possible that our South can be made to 
produce rubber as successfully as cotton. 


LAZARNICK PHOTOWORLD SERVICE, N, Y. C. 
An Artist’s Idea of a New York Building 
of the Future 


In fact, in this whole field of plant life are 
mysteries unsolved. We talk of forest pres- 
ervation, but first we must have tree under- 
standing. How is it that trees can lift from 
the earth tons of sap hundreds of feet into 
the air through an invisible lacework of 
wood cells without the least noise or vibra- 
tion? Master secrets of Nature are locked 
up in trees. Examinations of the redwoods 
of California are giving us a fairly clear 
idea of the world’s climate for 3000 years 
back. More trees in our cities and towns 
would produce cooler summers and warmer 
winters. The temperature of:a tree is fifty- 
four degrees at every season of the year, so 
it cools the air on hot days and warms it on 
cold ones. In summertime, trees cool the 
atmosphere by absorbing water from the 
earth and emitting it through their leaves. 

Life in a near tomorrow will be totally 
different from what it is today. We shall 
stop building our houses around a chimney 
and all our heat and power will come to us 
through pipes or over wires. Buildings will 
be insulated and the air we breathe will be 
dustless and properly humidified. A few 
generations ago we lived in temperatures 
averaging below sixty degrees. Now we de- 
mand seventy degrees in our homes and 
offices, which represents one of the chief 
causes of the increase in colds and catarrhal 
affections. Unhygienic heating is largely 
responsible for the fading of thenatural color 
index of our complexions and the corre- 
spondingly rapid rise in the cosmetic index. 

Tomorrow we shall give almost as much 
attention to the moisture content of air as 
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to its heat content. In an atmosphere 
containing proper moisture, we can be com- 
fortable at a much lower temperature. Hot- 
house temperatures foster freak dressing 
and make it necessary to regulate the tem- 
perature for everybody to suit the needs of 
one half-clad individual. The fact is that 
in order properly to humidify the air in a 
nine-room house in moderate weather it is 
necessary to vaporize at least five gallons 
of water daily. 

Tomorrow will be a day of superpower 
systems, privately owned perhaps, but all 
under Federal control. -Power will be 
moved to the individual, not the individual 
to power. It will be put into his hands in 
the exact quantity and at the precise mo- 
ment when he needs it. Local power, now 
used only a few hours each day, will be 

mobilized and made useful elsewhere 
for the hours during which it is not used 
at home. Just as we have mobilized 
credit in the interest of the public,'so 
shall we mobilize power. 


All the World Up in the Air 


Tomorrow will be a synthetic age. 
New discoveries of ways to make many 
substances will completely do away with 
industries that now represent important 
activities. Soon we shall be able to pro- 
duce morphine and cocaine from chem- 
icals, and the opium crop of India will 
be wiped out as was the indigo crop by 
the discovery of synthetic indigo. We 
shall be getting our potash from cement 
dust, from alunite and from the volcanic 
rock, leucite. The whole field of fertil- 
izers will be revolutionized, saving mil- 
lions for farmers. ' 

Let no one doubt that rain making 
will be a practical process instead of an 
inventor’s dream. To condense water 
vapor in a clear sky would be some job, 
but a process that involves only the 
coalescence of drops of moisture that 
already exist in the atmosphere presents 
no insurmountable obstacles. The curse 
of our arid regions is not clear skies and 
a hot sun, but rather the great black 
clouds that pass over the parched lands 
without condescending to spill their 
moisture. 

The experiments with electrically 
charged sand represent merely a crude 
beginning. Rain-making methods will 
be employed to dispel fogs above flying 
fields and to keep our harbors clear for 
shipping. 

Transportation tomorrow will be under 
the control of radio, which will operate our 
trains, manipulate switches and give trav- 
elers unhampered communication. The 
railroad supervisor at the central station 
will be able to visualize on a screen in his 
office the actual movement of any train on 
the line. All our ships will be fireproof and 


nonsinkable, and radio compasses will guide | 


them through the heaviest fog. Fifty miles 
on a gallon of gas will be an easy accom- 
plishment for automobiles, and aerial navi- 
gation will be in metal ships that no longer 
lose the precious helium by diffusion and 
that eliminate the fire hazard by using 
heavy oil instead of gasoline. Air cities 
will spring up as rapidly as did seaports. 
Landing platforms will cover the roofs of 
public and private buildings. One such is 
already included in the plans for the new 
Chicago Post Office, and this improvement 
alone will reduce the air-mail time between 
Chicago and New York one hour. 

No longer will lakes, rivers, roads and 
railroad stations be the only factors in de- 
termining the location of towns. Through 
eliminating barriers and bridging gaps the 
airship will change our motives and equalize 
land values. The mountain top, now worth 
but little, will eventually be more valuable 
than the fields in the valley below. Air 
routes laid out in systematic fashion will 
connect all important communities. Non- 
stop mail deliveries by planes flying a mile 
up in the air will be a reality. Such a 
scheme is now being tested in England, 
where the plan is for the plane to drop the 
mail bag at convenient spots along the 
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Oh Boy! Some Shave 


The wonderful new James 
Stropper is the answer to every 
safety-razor-user’s morning 
prayer. It actually does what 
makeshift devices have claimed 
to do and tried to do. 


It mechanically duplicates the sliding 
diagonal stroke and careful adjustment 
of blade bevel to strop—flip! flop! flip! 
flop! which the trained wrist of the 
head barber instinctively uses in keeping 
his blades in such wonderful shape. 


No skill needed—just insert blade and pull 
strop—a few quick strokes does the trick. For 
Gillette, Gem, Ever-ready, Enders, Auto Strop 
and Durham Duplex, $2.00, at drug and hardware 
stores, or write direct if he cannot supply you. 
Valuable booklet on ‘Better Shaving”’ sent free. 
Specify make of razor you use. 


DUDLEY FREEMAN COMPANY 
207 South Street Boston 
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Do you realize 
what 17 


ENUS 
PENCIL 


degrees really 
mean? 


VENUS 6B is as soft as 
crayon, while VENUS 
9H is so hard it will 
write on stone. 

The 17 degrees of 
VENUS Perfect Pen- 
cils meet every writing 
or drawing purpose. 

Plain Ends 
$1.00 per doz. 
Rubber Ends 
$1.20 per doz. 
Ask for VENUS B—a soft 
Pencil for general use. 
If your dealer cannot 
supply you—write us. 
/ American Lead Pencil Co. 
218 P. Fifth Ave. New York 
VENUS—The largest selling 
Quality Pencil in the world 


17 black—3 copying degrees 


Clark’s Second Cruise to Norway 
and Western Mediterranean, June 30, 1926 
Cunard new ss. ‘‘Lancastria,’’ 17,000 tons, 53 days, 
$550 to $1250. Spain, Tangier, Italy, Riviera, 
Norway Fjords, Scotland, Berlin, (Paris, London). 
In 1927: new South America-Mediterranean cruise, 
Feb. 5; 86 days, $800 up; 23d Mediterranean cruise, 
Jan. 29; 7th Round World cruise, Jan. 19. Books open. 
Established 30 years. Largest cruise experience. 
FRANK C. CLARK Times Building New York 


BIG BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 


$400 MACHINE EARNED $5040 IN ONE YEAR: 
$240 machine, $1448; $160 machine, $2160. Many St. Louis 
machines earned annually $4000. One man placed 
300. Responsible company offers exclusive advertising 
proposition. Unlimited possibilities. Protected territory. 
$1000 to $3000investmentrequired. Experience unnecessary. 


NATIONAL KEI-LAC CO., 336 N. 19th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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25c 

ACTUAL 
SIZE 
CAN 


Thoroughly 
cleanses the 
pores. Soft- 
ens and 
freshens the 
skin. 


Packs safely 
tin grip. 
Most con- 
venient for 
travelers. 


Removes 
fruit, berry 
and vege- 
table stains 
and odors. 


Keeps little 
hands and 
knees really 
clean. Chil- 
dren like to 


WiTcH is 
economical; 
use only a 
very little. 


This new, fine white powder . 
WiTcH .. 
and stains without irritation to the skin; 
softens and whitens it too. Leaves a fresh, 


Jobbers in most 

sections of the coun- 

try are now carrying WuitTE 

Wircn. If yours hasn't stocked 

| it yet, write us and we'll see that 
you are supplied. 
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HITE WITCH cleans the skin like 
magic! But it’s the safe, practical 


magic of modern science. 


. . WHITE 
. quickly washes off dirt, grease 


clean feel that is most delightful. 


Warte Witcu deodorizes . . . banishes 
all trace of perspiration, tobacco stains 
and odor. 


Softens Hard Water . . . Waite Witcu 
lathers freely in hot or cold water. 
Thousands of purifying bubbles give 
quick, thorough cleansing after active 
work or play. Wonderfully fine for 
regular use . . . instead of soap 

on face, hands and in the bath. 


Women . . . at home or in business 

. marvel at the softness and white- 
ness of the skin after using WnuiTE 
Wircn. They also find that it washes 
off cold cream and makeup easily and 
completely. 


Doctors, dentists and nurses, who must 
wash their hands many times a day, 
find Warre Witce wonderfully con- 
venient and a great relief to the skin, 
often made over-sensitive by chemicals 
and germicides. 

Waite Witcu is most satisfactory for 
every member of the family . . . the 
handy screw-top can is economical and 
sanitary. 

‘ Every Shake a Fresh Cake" 


Wuite Wircn is already on sale at 
many of the better drug, department 
and general stores. If you cannot 
get it at your dealer’s send us his 
name and 25c. for a full size can. 


NORTH AMERICAN DYE CORPORATION 
Dept. S, MOUNT VERNON, N.Y. 


route. The bags, on being released, will 
drop earthward like a stone until they 
reach a certain point in their descent, when 
a parachute will automatically come into 
use, causing the bags to land gently and be 
picked up by waiting motor cars. 

Aerial routes to Europe and Asia will be 
over the Arctic ice packs and across the top 
of the world, because this passage will cut 
off thousands of miles. Such a route will 
shorten the journey between London and 


| Hong-Kong approximately by half. Louis 


Bréguet, the French airplane manufacturer, 
is now planning a giant passenger plane to 
travel regularly between New York and 
Paris in twenty-six hours. The design calls 
for seventy-five passengers, with fifty-five 
tons of freight and baggage. The power 
plant will consist of eight motors. Such a 
ship will cost $2,000,000 and the estimated 
one-way fare will be $200. Therefore the 
revenue from a service of this kind, mak-~’ 
ing two trips a week, would be more than 
$1,500,000 annually. -In summertime the 
route would be via Newfoundland, and in 
winter by way of the Azores. What airnavi- 
gation holds for us is beyond all conception. 
As one has said, ‘‘Now, with our greatest 
automobile manufacturer really going in 
for the quantity production of the flying 
flivver, it is likely that before long we shall 
have to keep our window screens in the year 
round.” 


“He told me something about funny man 


| making hands go—that was your driving 


rod—but I couldn’t follow him. What else 
did you play, may I ask?” 

It was quite like being on the witness 
stand, and being requested to tell in your 
own words precisely what happened on the 
afternoon of the crime. 

‘““Well,” I went on, abashed, “I think we 
played horsey. Or I did rather.” 

“Did you say, ‘Giddap’?”’ 

“‘T presume so; yes.” 

“Well, that would be too ancient for 
Gerald. If you had said ‘Step on the gas,’ 
he’d have known what you meant.” 

‘Gracious powers!” 

“And you almost scared him to death 
with something you said about gallop an’ 
gallop and clang-clang-clang. What was 
that? An old-fashioned fire engine?” 

“T guess so, now that you mention it.” 

“Well, our fire engines out here are 
motor-driven and have a siren whistle in- 
stead of a gong. If you had made a noise 
like a siren, uncle, Gerald would have un- 
derstood you.” 

It was becoming overwhelming. My van- 
ity was in shreds. 

“T’m awfully sorry,” I said. ‘‘Come to 
think of it, I was a steamboat, too, during 
the afternoon, and made my arms go up 
and down, up and down, like a walking 
beam. I suppose Gerald never 4 

“Of course not. He’s seen small power 
boats, and that’s all. He probably thought 
you were threatening him.” 

‘“Oh, come, come, my dear.” 

“Well, maybe not precisely that, but his 
eyes had such a frightened look in them 
when I came home. You must get some 
new stuff, uncle, if I’m ever going to trust 
Gerald with you again.” ; 

And that’s the way it was left. What’s 
to be done when Christmas comes, I’m sure 
I don’t know. I’ll never dare to say “‘Jin- 
gle, jingle” in telling about Santa Claus, 
because I’m certain Gerald never heard a 
sleigh bell in all his four years. 

—Arthur H. Folwell. 


Chantey of an Old Macadam Salt 


EAVE her to port, lads, heave her to lee ; 
Shout and yell while the crowd leaps to 
cover ; 
Swerve, and all signals in limbo can be, 
And blow, blow, blow the man over. 
We know the speed limit is twenty-five. 
He is now doing thirty, but man alive, 


‘operated they gave off X rays | 


TURNS AND 


(Continued from Page 28) 


a 


Februai 


Never-ending change is the tie 
day. The discoveries that are 
far transcend those already ey 
universal interest in radio has 
attention of millions of youn; 
the science of physics. All a) 
possibilities untouched. Year 
important college laboratory he 
equipment a Crookes tube thi} 
used in class work by each succe 
of students. Every time these 


je 


the thousands of students h 
apparatus. Réntgen later 
disclosed these rays and then all 
tubes were hastily pulled out ay} 
of people easily repeated the far 
ment of Réntgen. 

Important phenomena of ; 
nature now touch our lives at 
without our knowing it. Tru! t 
more things in heaven and eai) 
dreamt of in our philosophy.] 
need is for open and receptive nid 
superstition and skepticism. | 
discovery of this generation m) 
by someone who can lay no }j 
intimate knowledge of science. 
that will rule the earth tomorray 
be the one whose people hay 
curiosity. a 

Editor’s Note—This is the second 
by Mr. Parsons. 


ENCOL: 


When a fellow is driving, he wi 
Blow, blow, blow the man ove 


a 


Step on her blithely, nor spare tl 
Stoke her, choke her, and crip? 
her. 
Hers not to reason why, hers buo 
Anything priced at a thousaiio 
Blow the man over with honk aie 
Pull up in front of him, boys, ali 
While he murmurs sweet nothin t 
all, 
Wheeze, gasp, begin it all ove 


SOLO: | 
Most precious by far of all thin! 
CHORUS IN BACK SEAT: | 

Blow, honk, blow the man ov 
SOLO: ; | 


The time of the man who has g 
CHORUS: , 

Howl, yell, shout the man ove 
SOLO: 
A shattered and battered old toi\t 


ENSEMBLE FINALE: 


Shivers 


yh MAN were only pachyderi! 

He'd not repine, who now re! 

Who dwells along these isothert 
Lines. ] 


Had we more hair per capia 
Fewer would emigrate to Florid 
A. 


The elephant on the equator, 
The lion ’neath the desert’s 8iy 

Have skin or mane that’s thick 
Why? 


And we, who suffer so acutely 
Beneath our homeland’s mp]? 
Why are we almost absolutely» 
Bare? ; 


Wool undies make me apopleet) 
Without them, though—exel " 
I get the sniffles, and a hectic | 
Flush. i 


With any clime they come 
Is all—I have concluded—A. 
Sauce! —Ted 


ind the smarter a nation be- 
yre of its people you will find 
ng links. It rewards mental 
ai alertness as well as the vig- 
wilt permits mellow reflection 
diiconversation. It whets the 
relals the mental machinery of a 
s |re his soul to his comrades, 
thperceptions and in all ways 
ste.0 become a discerning citizen, 
9 /3 family and a credit to his 
difict; and it is one of the bul- 
Anciea today that will probably 
fro hitting the greased chute 
) »me, Babylon and Carthage. 
siile week of play, golf turned 
rl sor inside out and let us look 
eiy the real man beneath; and I 
‘hi suspected, that here was no 
or'rances Pearce. 

= Country Club we organ- 
! 


g for wit and brawn in equal 
: 
1e 


ae, Clarke Denny and my- 
g }rman and Babe, and we had 
x¢ ng battle, learning more and 
it 2 newcomer from New York. 
edipon the outcome of each 
wll did, and it pained him in- 
nerver he lost. It annoys any 
ose contest, but there are many 
ukir defeat, and they generally 
etir one is a regular lad, or 
is (smos is streaked with a light 
ell7. Norman certainly was so 


el(;, he moaned pitifully and at 
ii the blame upon Providence, 
ve eather, the Ten Command- 
célie, the traffic laws in Spain 
oiside agencies. We listened 
tervely to the harrowing de- 
Sst 2d him that there was not a 
tt house. 
lajd, too, a ferrety brand of 
hie is not endurable in anyone. 
eusym, when we arrived at a se- 
cirse, to idle into the caddie 
ond to have a shaft wrapped 
pcshed, whether it was needed 
the others to their own de- 
\patient players then moved 
fi) tee and prepared to drive 
Yoian lingered with the caddie 
li away the time and in par- 
nojig Clarke Denny, who is 
ilélinclined to blow up. First- 
in riably shatter Clarke, and 
0k dvantage of it. 
d iain we teed up and waited, 
up one foot and swearing 
ils||he laggard pottered out of 
B's went up on the little tee 
do1 to let another foursome 
aor we had passed through 
geiof annoyance into exasper- 
wed finally behold Norman 
th ith assumed briskness. He 
ea to make his wagers. The 
tece found Clarke, the larger 
We, and this simple trickery 
‘84 whipped my partner and 
4 $)t was fired. 
ens’ discovered that by dis- 
oni ually, quoting ancient or 
qu tioning the legality of cer- 
an being jocularly peevish on 
| equently could cause us to 
pu’. He whispered to Babe at 
en} He indulged in a hissing 
hi¢he pretended to cover with 
He unted and made low cough- 
ar generally he picked on poor 
8 iat outraged gentleman was 
‘nd ver a putt and send it home. 
it (arbarian would so behave 
"Ue, and that is why I con- 
m {) start that Norman Titen- 
bel-opped from our foursome. 


. Babe Joyn said no. 

a | defended him and stated 

i. Norman did, he did in fun. 

; the stranger who had come 
0 Was carrying off Frances 
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THREE TO GET READY 


(Continued from Page 37) 


Pearce. 
reached a nuptial stage. It was formally an- 
nounced that Miss Pearce was to marry 
Mr. Titensor. 

“Congratulations,”’ said Babe, shaking 
Norman by the hand. “She’s a mighty 
fine girl.’’ 

“And,” I said, “she’s got a lot of money.” 

He laughed his high, cackling laugh, 
thinking I was joking. 


At this point in her affairs, Frances was 
so young that she still believed all men to 
be worthy, honorable souls, and had placed 
Mr. Titensor upon a pedestal. He in- 
spired her, which Babe did not. When the 
engagement was announced, I paid a for- 
mal call, found Frances under a canopy 
on the lawn and talked things over. 

“You’re making a fine mistake,” I told 
her. 

“T have made several,’’ she said. ‘“What 
is it this time?” 

“You know—throwing over Babe for 
Norman.”’ 

She looked at me coldly. 

“Did Babe send you?” she asked. 

“No, and you know that too. Babe 
thinks more of you than this other lad ever 
will, and I have the facts. Norman loves 
himself, and don’t ever forget it.” 

“You are no doubt speaking with the 
freedom of an old friend?” 

“All of that, and likewise as the one who 
tried to marry you first. Now that it’s 
past, I don’t mind telling you I would have 
made a very ordinary husband. Babe is the 
right man for you, and if I didn’t know it, 
I wouldn’t be here.” 

“Babe is a good friend of mine,’ said 
Frances mildly, “and I am very fond of 
him, but I am going to marry Mr. Titen- 
sor. After all, Gerald, you can’t come over 
to visit and pick out my husband for me.” 

“No, but I can give you some durned 
good advice. I’ve known you since you 
were a small child, and I speak with the 
ready insolence of a playmate. Norman 
Titensor will make you a Class B husband, 
and I would say the same before him if he 
were here. In fact I have said so.” 

I wasted exactly one hour on the enter- 
prise, and when I came away, conditions 
were approximately unchanged. Frances 
merely stated that, as she saw it, the trou- 
ble today was that too many people were 
going around tinkering with other people’s 
affairs. 

Regardless of my growing dislike for 
Norman, I continued to play golf with him. 
He was crazy about the game and always 
ready to start on a moment’s notice. 

Time moved swiftly forward, and I beheld 
the approach of Frances Pearce’s wedding 
day with mournful emotion. Babe dis- 
played no outward change and was as jolly 
as ever toward the successful lad from 
Park Avenue. Frances and Babe remained 
the same warm friends, and our large com- 

panion called often at the Pearce home and 
talked things over with the girl he was los- 
ing, but I never could find out from Babe 
what they talked about. As the fatal mo- 
ment drew nigh, Babe lost not a jot or 
tittle of his usual amiability, though I be- 
gan to sour perceptibly around the edges. 

““As long as she still ain’t married to 
him,” I said fretfully, “it still ain’t too 
late.” 

“Two ain’ts in the same sentence,” Babe 
said calmly, “win you the pearl-handled 
bed warmer. If I can stand it, you can.” 

“Of course; but it’s a ridiculous situa- 
tion. This man is not the noble fellow she 
thinks he is, and you have played golf with 
him often enough to know that.’ 

“Certainly,” Babe admitted. ‘What 
are you going to do about it? You going 
to edit a girl’s right to marry any man she 
prefers merely because you don’t like the 
way he plays golf?’ 

““Yes,”’ I said. 


And sure enough, that business’ 
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Good Buildings Deserve 
Good Hardware 


Ve 
. 
yi 


W 


If this were an ordinary hinge we 
would hardly be talking about it— 
But it isn’t! 


IRST, it is Good Hardware—Corbin. Second, it is superbly made of 

solid brass or bronze if you wish. Third, it will silently swing the 
heaviest of doors without sagging. And it will serve as long as the 
building lasts. Whenever you build, whatever you build—let not these 
words be forgotten: 


Corbin Hardware is Good Hardware 
P. & F. CORBIN “hge NEW BRITAIN 
The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 
Chicago New York Philadelphia 


“Gerald,” said Babe, “when you die 
you won’t need to leave your brains to 
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If you 


were sNowbound 


in ~e 


The luxurious smoking lounge and writing room 


Plan 


to visit the Se OlE there come again a great Fall of Snow such as 

Sesqui- the Country has known in times past, the Traveller in 

: Philadelphia would find hitnself in rare good Fortune to be 
Centennial Lodg’d within this wondrous Tavern. 

Exposition For here, within the House, he would have his Major needs 


Fulfill’d in manner most Compleat. Food and Drink and Bed, 
of course, and much Beyond. For Example: 


His Cloathes press’d or repair’d; his Linen wash’d and 
iron’d; his boots polish’d; and his hair Trimm’d; and, should 
his good Wife accompany him, her tresses Dress’d, and fair 
face skillfully Treat’d as Ladies of the day demand. 


Attendance of a Physician, should it, mayhap, be Requir’d. 
A Publick Amanuensis, to take down and neatly Type what 
he may wish Record’d. 


Electric Telegraph and Telephone, now Happily but 
little disturb’d by Storms. Tickets upon Steam Rail- 
ways in advance of departure, and Information of their 
Schedules. 


The Publick Prints as issu’d, and full-bound Tayles, 
as well; choice Tobaccos, in ev’ry want’d form; Drugs 
and potions and Sundry wares in the Apothecary’s 
shoppe; Haberdashery, Hose, and Footgear for both 
Sexes in their respective Marts; Jewels and the wares 
of Goldsmiths and Silversmiths in the Jeweler’s shoppe; 
lovely Blooms in the Florist’s shoppe. Aye, even a Kennel 
for the valu’d Canine pets of guests. 


And, withal, great Handsome publick Halls and 
Rooms, fitt’d most Comfortable, wherein to Lounge at 
ease, to enjoy the pleasant Weed, or to indite one’s Let- 
ters; two Restaurants most Beauteous and enchant- 
ingly Design’d, with a Coffee Shoppe as well. 


Thus, ’tis Shown how little hardship could Ensue 
upon a guest’s Confinement here because of Storm, or 
of Illness, or Whatever. 


‘actA ibn 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


Philadelphia 


a= PHILADELPHISL 
HEBD | 
OF AMERICA Chestnut at Ninth Street 


Operating the 
largest chain of 
modern, fire- 
proof hotels in 
the world. 


Horace Leland Wiggins, .Alanaging Director 
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pecnce: Just put them out on the back 
porch with the tin cans.” 

“Tf you had any gumption —— 
| began. 

“‘Listen’’—he smiled—‘“‘ did you ever try 
to tame a humming bird?” 

“No, I did not.” 

“Well, you get some honey—not much— 
just a little honey, and you sit down quietly 
on your back stoop, reading a good book 
and keeping your feet perfectly still, be- 
cause a humming bird always thinks a 


” 


I 


| man’s feet are cats, and humming birds are 


afraid of cats. Pretty soon the bird will 
pause over the honey, which you have 
placed in a small can about twelve feet 
away. You then move the honey nearer, 
day by day, until finally you hold it in your 


| hand, and the humming bird alights on 


your thumb and sticks his beak down into 
the jar, which you hold lightly.” 

I looked at him in alarm, figuring that 
the catastrophe had pushed him over the 
thin line amongst those forbidden to vote. 

““What’s all that got to do with Frances 
Pearce?” 

“Nothing,” he roared. “‘That’s why I’m 
talking about it. You get out of here before 


| you begin to annoy me.” 


| he wanted to go there. 


I did so. 

The Pearce-Titensor wedding was ar- 
ranged for Saturday, the thirteenth of June, 
and Lakeside began grooming days in ad- 
vance. We were guaranteed a brilliant and 
memorable spectacle of modern society, a 
complete church affair, with all the decora- 
tions, and a local movie man promised to 
come and take pictures of the bride and 


| groom getting into their car. Innocent little 


girls were selected to carry orange blossoms 


| and the sexton bought a new tent to drape 


over the sidewalk in front of the sacred edi- 


| fice. Distinguished guests purchased tickets 
| to Lakeside, and one man wired that he 
| would come all the way from Gallup, New 
| Mexico. 


College girls promised to take time out 
and be present when Frances said the bind- 
ing word. The whole town warmed up and 
Clarke Denny sold more shirts than usual. 


| The newspaper had a picture of Frances 


and Norman drinking tea at the club and 
there was a beautiful piece in the society 
column, wherein Frances was compared 
with an orchid. 

I was invited to the wedding, of course, 
and sent back a courteous letter to Frances, 
stating frankly that I certainly would not 
be a party to any such gigantic mistake 
and urging her to cancel the whole deal. I 
received no reply. Babe? Sure he was go- 
ing. In fact I had all I could do to keep 
him from being best man. 


On the very last day of Norman’s bach- 
elorhood, we played golf, and Norman came 
with us to swing a final niblick. It was his 
valedictory appearance upon the local turf, 
because on the morrow he would begin his 
honeymoon with the fairest flower of Lake- 
side, and there would be no golf in Cuba or 
wherever they were going. Most single 
men would elect to remain at home on the 
afternoon before the fatal step, polishing 
shoes and ironing out neckties, but Norman 
Titensor was a true golf nut, and he joined 
us readily and even eagerly. 

We forgathered in front of Babe’s radio 
store and started for the Westbridge Coun- 
try Club in Clarke Denny’s sedan, and it 
only goes to show again that trifles light as 
air determine the destiny of empires. Usu- 
ally we played at a local club, of which 
there are several. Westbridge is Clarke 
Denny’s personal, private golf course, and 
It was his car, we 
were his guests for the day, so we went to 
Westbridge. 

We arrived at the course about two in 
the afternoon. Babe, Clarke and I strolled 
immediately to the first tee, after picking 
up three caddies. As usual, Norman dis- 
appeared into the caddie house to have a 
club rewound and began his ancient trick 
of delaying the game, holding us up in the 
hot sun, as he had so often done before. 

Even on the sacred day before his mar- 


riage to one of earth’s loveliest creatures, 


* 


Februiy 


when you might expect a ma 
tricky instincts, this fellow 
form. He appeared presently 
joking, after Clarke had frie, 
into a froth and was already 
low, bitter tone. We had let tj 
start in our place and one i 
tained old man Schramm, thle 
player in the United Stat, 
Alaska. 

“Ten out, in and on,” sig 
briskly. 

“Make it twenty,” snapper’) 
gets little white wrinkles abo; } 
when exasperated. 

‘So much on birdies and so\y 
and that,” Norman continuec}y 
a fair structure. Clarke an] 
everything and Clarke then 2d 
what would have been, in nen; 
stances, a swell drive, butw 
proved to be a miserable hooth 
up disconsolately in a trap. Nona 
lightly and the game was on. 

It was one of those games ia 
cuss with your family at thelir 
where nobody can leave the 1)p 
suppose that in a long life! | 
played in such a bitter, quarls 
of golf. Clarke Denny, stéir 
grew steadily worse, both ins 
in his game. Usually a bril/n 
especially on his run-up shé, 
flubbing everything within me 
the very first green he nC 
shortest putt in the histeny, r 
race, a putt presenting such ajip 
of difficulty that it could hay 
into the can by a blind grass|p 
wooden leg. I groaned aud y 
miss cost me seven dollar) 
everything. - By 

We moiled onward from t 
from green to tee. Norman 
form and full of airy a i 
his partner, plodded silently-o 
shot, his round face void of ejr 
a vague unhappiness appareliil 
ner. Norman talked to him (/e 
making sounds of repressed lig! 
pitiful exhibition, and givg 

clacking noises between his til 
the gaff well, because I ney|| 
stances disturb me in a golin: 
Clarke Denny, playing the 11 
minded me strongly of a mae 
first stage of a serious breid 
snarled at Norman, joviallyit 
but dropping the jollity as ww 
on to bitter defeat. 

On the eleventh green, wi) ( 
myself so far down that yor 
us with a night glass, the wraili 
to reach its apotheosis. Clise 
Norman, who smiled. 

“It seems to me,” Clarkeai 
but acid voice, “that you cod, 
on, cut out the conversation 

“How about yourself?” 
looking closely at his putter. | 

“T never talk. You know}@ 
say a word when you're about 

“Tt wouldn’t do you any oud 
Norman, “because I am abo|s 
You are naturally a poor tt 
blame your misses on other tn 

“Very well,” Clarke paid? 
chatter on this green while? 
I'll just about brain you with, ¢ 

“Tf you did,” replied thf 
wouldn’t know ‘which club ¥ 

He laughed boisterously. 
to laugh at the exact ap ‘ 
Joyn, crouching over his b 
toward the hole. It move! 
paused on the rim. Babe ren 
less, still crouching. 

As I have tried to show, 
is as amiable as a summer b?4 
unruffled soul, with the kin / 
a setting hen. He is a man w)! 
his temper or rises to word 
anger. 

He now looked up {ro 
ting position and said, withil 
rancor, ‘Norman, far be i 
crab, but I do wish you wou 

(Continued on Page 


“Using all of them 7s quite novel. What's your idea?” 
“Confused, my dear, over what my teeth need. So I'm taking 
no chances. Yours look fine—what do you do?” 


"i “Long ago I cut the confusion — see my dentist regularly and 
ig ag bp A cy 
use Dr. Lyon's.” 
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POST 


‘TOOTH POWDER 
DENTAL CREAM 


To CLEAN safely—use Dr. Lyon’s 
To CURE—g0 to a good dentist 


4 Lyon's is on sale everywhere. A special roc. size of Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder is now on sale at the leading 5-and-1oc. stores. pei 
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* A garden 


gives a | 


Fresh-pulled corn, smoking hot, 
smothered with golden butter! 
Juicy, ruddy-ripe tomatoes! Ten- 
der, melting peas! There’s no end 
to the good things you can enjoy 
when you have your own garden. 


So economical, too. So easy 
and such fun to grow your own, 
# right in your back yard. The fam- 
#1 ous Planet Jr. Seeders and Wheel 
Hoes make planting and hoeing 
easy, pleasant exercise. With them 
the amateur gets real, professional 
results. 

Have a garden this year—and 
a Planet Jr. Seeder and Wheel 
Hoe to tend it. Our new garden 
booklet tells you how. Sent free 
on request with catalog. 


Li, S.L. Allen & Co.,Inc. 


Re eer Dept. 114 
re “hat 
eat! 
yo ou 


I Grow 5th & Glenwood Ave. 


wea Philadelphia 


Planet Jr. 
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(Continued from Page 142) 

in a while. I missed that shot, Norman, 

and I am sorry to say you made me do it.” 
““W-e-l-l!’’ said Norman, stretching the 

word to its utmost and speaking in a tone of 


| pained surprise. 


Babe said nothing and considered the 
incident closed. 

““Well,”’ repeated the bridegroom-to-be, 
“so that’s how you feel about it, is it?”’ 

Again Babe made no answer. 

“Very well,’ murmured Norman, and 
there was a strong dash of drama in the 
gesture that followed. 

He walked deliberately across the green 
to where his ball lay ten feet from the cup, 
picked it up, dropped it into his pocket and 
called to his wondering caddie. 

“Come along,” he said lightly, politely 
and yet somehow magnificently. “These 
gentlemen don’t seem to care for our com- 
pany, so we will leave them to their game.” 

He then strode vigorously toward the 
clubhouse, followed by the boy, who turned 


| and gave us a slow wink, followed by a 
| slower tweak of his own freckled nose, 


which meant a terrific insult for Mr. Titen- 
sor if the latter had only known. Babe 


| Joyn, Clarke Denny and I glanced at one 


another and Babe smiled. 

“‘T didn’t know he was that touchy,” he 
said apologetically. ‘‘We’d better finish 
this as a threesome.” 

We did so, calling off all original bets and 
making a fresh batch for the remaining 
holes. Without exaggerating, I may say 
that we enjoyed a genuinely pleasant after- 
noon. There was not an unkind word 
spoken. Everyone was polite, courteous 
and gentlemanly, and Clarke conceded sev- 
eral putts, some of them six feet long. We 


| finished the game, paid off, and at a late 


hour, we strolled into the clubhouse, just as 
the sun was folding up for another day. 
It then occurred to us to wonder what 
Norman Titensor had done with himself. 

You cannot hire a taxicab at Westbridge, 
after you have had trouble, and leave the 
place in a dignified manner, and there is no 
street-car line for miles and miles. Norman 
had come in Clarke’s car, and he now de- 
tested Clarke and no doubt never intended 
to set foot in his car again. 

We asked the club manager if he had 
seen a tall, white-faced gentleman, carrying 
a golf bag and acting as though annoyed 
about something. 

“You mean Mr. Titensor?”’ 

We said we did. 

“He went home.” 

“How could he go home?” 

“He walked.” 

When we reached Clarke’s car we found 
evidence that this statement was true. 
Norman had brought with him a light 
sweater and a heavy sweater, carried in a 
strap. These were no longer in the bottom 
of the car. 

“T’ll bet you two dollars that simpleton 
has started to walk home,” Babe said mus- 
ingly. 

“He couldn’t,” I argued. “He’s got 
those sweaters and that bag of his, and you 
know that his bag contains eighteen clubs 
and weighs a ton.” 

“And another thing,’ put in Clarke; 
“he couldn’t walk, because he’s wearing 
spiked shoes, which I personally sold him 
the other day. You can’t walk on concrete 
sidewalks with spiked shoes.” 

“T’ll bet two dollars,’’. repeated Babe. 
“T know that boy. He’s sore, and when 
he’s sore, he wants to show the world. So 
he’s walking.” 

We got into the car and started. Feeling 
that mere courtesy demanded it, Clarke 
drove directly to the old Dowden place, 
stepped out, went up and rang the bell. 

“Norman home yet?”’ he asked the maid. 

“No, sir,’”’ she said. 

“That’s funny.” 

Mrs. Titensor appeared in her jingling 
spangles and jet beads. 
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‘“Where is Norman?”’ she asked, in the 
manner of Queen Victoria talking to the 
milkman. 

“He left ahead of us,’’ Clarke replied, 
“Probably be here any minute.” 
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Clarke hurried back to the car and we 
spread to our several domiciles, wondering 
what had happened: 


The town clocks were striking ten the 
following morning when I strolled into 
Babe Joyn’s radio bazaar and found him 
sneaking a short-wave coil into a super- 
heterodyne set so as to fool a broadcasting 
station in Pittsburgh. 

“Heard anything of the bridegroom?” 
I asked. 

“Not a sound,” he said. “I meant to 
telephone up, but I forgot it.” 

“Frances Pearce certainly ought to be 
warned.” 

This was as far as I got with the warn- 
ing, for at that instant the front door 
opened and Frances herself came in. She 
did not stroll in idly. She came in at a 
brisk, businesslike pace, slamming the door 
behind her. Her face was slightly flushed 
and she was breathing a bit. 

“‘Good morning,” she said. 

“’ Morning,’ we answered, wondering 
why the radio business should be of interest 
to a beautiful bride upon her bridal morn. 

“Have you heard the news?”’ she de- 
manded, and there was a metallic note in 
her voice, which is usually gentle. 

“What news?” 

Frances sat down abruptly at the desk 
where Babe figures how much he owes the 
wholesalers. She picked up a bronze paper 
cutter and began stabbing holes in a pink 
blotter. 

“Mr. Titensor,’’ she said, lingering upon 
the word, “‘cannot be married today.” 

I suppressed a whoop of sheer delight. 
Babe said nothing at all, which is his cus- 
tom in moments of astonishment. He 
leaned against a shelf of B batteries, opened 
his mouth and left it partly ajar as though 
intending to use it presently. 

“Why can’t he be married?’’ I asked. 

“Because he is laid up in bed, and can- 
not get out of bed. That is why,’ said 
Frances, looking at us with angry blue 
eyes. ‘‘Something has happened to his 
legs—can you imagine that? Something 
has happened to his precious legs and he 
ean no longer walk on them—at least not 
for several days.” 

““QOh-ho!”’ I said, not mearring to howl, 
but howling. ‘“‘I see.” 

Frances told us the ghastly details, and 
Babe was right. 

Carrying his elephantine golf bag and his 
sweaters in their bright red strap, Norman 
had walked out of the Westbridge Country 
Club, spurning transportation, and wear- 
ing, of course, his golf shoes with the metal 
hobs, the same shoes sold him by Clarke 
Denny. Footgear of this type is not in- 
tended for persons about to walk on side- 
walks. The spikes are made so as to stick 
down into the velvet turf and give the 
golfer a rigid stance, but they are not made 
to stick down into the ordinary highway of 
commerce. 
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“Well, Miss June, I must turn it over in 
my mind. The thing bristles with difficul- 
ties, but I’m accustomed to difficulties. 
It’s clear that, properly handled, there is 
quite a little fortune in it for you—quite a 
lit-tel fortune, ha-ha! I will think it over and 
telephone you first thing in the morning— 
you must give me the’ number—with my 
advice. Meantime, I urge secrecy.” 

June rose. j 

“Oh, secrecy, certainly. And I’ll call 
you, Mr. Jay. Noneed to bother you to call 
me. But don’t allow the grass to grow un- 
der your feet. Master is a quick worker 
when he starts and if you think too long we 
may wake up to find ourselves watching his 
dust—and not much of that!” 

Geo. H. saw her out—easy, hard, impu- 
dent, pretty—quite a different woman from 
the quiet, remotely furtive client that Gus 
had shown in. 

Mr. Jay peered at himself in the office 
glass as he returned to his desk. He did not 
look so excited as he felt, and that was a 
great relief to him. 

He took off his coat and looked up in a 
trade telephone directory a firm of metal 
merchants. He wanted to know something 
more about this tungsten. His eyes were 
very glassy and bulged a little when 
presently he hung up. He mopped his 
rather heated brow and began to telephone 
and telegraph furiously to all the sporting 
agents he had ever heard of. He was in 
search of the name and address of any lady 
who owned three grouse moors in Scotland. 
It would be a great help to him—if Gus 
Golding failed to follow the flippant lady, 
June, to her abode, as he was now des- 
perately endeavoring to do. 

Mr. Jay was going to buy that hill of 
tungsten before next morning if it was 
humanly possible. It would be quick work 
but, as he was prone to claim, he was a 
quick man. 

34 . 

UT at closing time that afternoon Pri- 

vacy, London, sat, heated, hungry, 
bothered and all but heartbroken, in his 
office, his silk hat practically on the back of 
his neck, an unlit but dreadfully mangled 
cigar in his teeth and something like des- 
peration in his eyes. 

He had worked like a large and very ac- 
tive horse from the moment the candid 


- lady, June, had swayed herself out of his 


office; he had worked his telephone till it 
was deaf in,its diaphragm; he had hounded 
Gus Golding into the anteroom of a nerv- 
ous breakdown and, at the end of this 
frantic day he was no nearer to snapping 
up Half-a-Day Hill than he was to pur- 
chasing the hanging gardens of ancient 
Babylon. 

He had not expected the lady who sailed 
under the rather obvious incognito of June 
Lavender to prove bright enough to hide 
her trail so expertly. She had struck him 
as one of the keen, unscrupulous type who 
is too reckless to be particularly careful; 
and, anyway, he would have risked a heavy 
bet that the excessively sophisticated Mr. 
Golding could have shadowed unerringly 
anything visible and much that was invisi- 
ble through the streets of the London he 
knew so well. 

But Gus had returned to the office in less 
than twenty minutes with the news that 
June had shed him off her trail with about 
as much difficulty as a galloping race horse 
sheds a clot of mud off its hind near hoof. 

“‘Ah, that’s a bad job for you, my boy. 
Success in this small matter would have 
meant a substantial rise of salary for you,”’ 
Mr. Jay had said with extreme sourness. 
“You need to keep your eyes open in this 
business. These are no times for an agent’s 
assistant to lean up against a wall in the 
sunshine and scratch himself to sleep. Let 
it be a valuable lesson to you—for you’ve 
paid a stiffish figure for it! Clear out now.” 

Gus had cleared, snarling soundlessly 
and invisibly—not at Mr. Jay, but at him- 
self and pretty Miss June. The 


AND THz LAVENDER BLONDE 


thing was serious. Geo. H. Jay told him- 
self so, seriously. 

“What wouldn’t I give to see little Miss 
Winnie O’Wynn walk in here now?” he 
said twice in quick succession. ‘“Here’s a 
case that’s crying for her—she’d step right 
in, smiling and cooing, and waft hers to 
her and mine to me just as cool as fanning 
an ice cream with an ostrich-feather fan. 
Hey?” 

He spoke of his star lady client, Miss 
Winnie O’Wynn. 

“And there she is, gliding about the 
south of France in circumstances of luxury 
with Lady Fasterton. Damn the south of 
France and Lady Fasterton with it.” 

He pulled himself together. 

“Still, that helps a whole lot!” 

He selected a fresh cigar to chew upon. 

“And here I sit like little Tom Fool in 
search of nothing on the road to nowhere, 
while that blackguard of a husband is 
creeping down on Half-a-Day Hill! And 
I’m doing nothing about it—because I just 
don’t know what to do about it. Me? T’ll 
take a farm and leave the City of London 
to stew in its own deuce! Eh? Go down 
among the farmers! They’ll probably get 
my money, but they’ll leave me my soul. 
Most farmers’ll let a man keep his soul, 
anyway, once they’ve got his money.” 

In this acrid frame of mind he hung 
about the deserted office until he received 
the last useless reply to a truly formidable 
bale of telegrams he had sent off to every 
land and estate agent dealing in Scotch 
grouse moors, inquiring for the name of any 
person who owned three of these or, alter- 
natively and as a long-odds shot, for the 
whereabouts of any hill in Scotland called 
Half-a-Day. 

Scotland being entirely composed of the 
hills which go upward where it does not 
consist of those that go downward, called 
valleys, and the whole of them being 
quaintly named, Mr. Jay perceived that he 
might as well have asked the agents to 
count all the heather in Scotland and wire 
him the result. 

So he closed the office and went out to 
eat, coquetting sourly with the idea that if 
he spent all night searching the night clubs 
he might chance to light upon June, per- 
haps even track her home to where the 
owner of Half-a-Day Hill was to be found 
and negotiated with. 

“After all, these night clubs are about 


‘the places where I guess a lady like June 


would go to make merry,” he muttered, 
with some shrewdness. 

Theoretically, it was a first-class idea, 
but as serious consideration over a good 
dinner showed him, there was practically 
rather less than nothing in it. 

In the dance-mad city of London a some- 
what considerable number of dance clubs 
are needed to provide floor space for the 
many millions of feet that begin to suffer 
from nervous palpitation at each going 
down of the sun, and Geo. H. Jay saw that 
as he finished his fish. 

““Might as well search the hairdressers’ 
shops in the daytime on the chance of find- 
ing her having a shingle. Bah!” he said, 
and ordered a bottle of wine that was much 
more expensive than the present state of 
business appeared to justify. 

“All I can say is that there’s something 
mighty wrong with a country where a will- 
ing buyer can sit with a willing seller 
maybe not five hundred yards off—and yet 
not get in quick touch.” 

But June put that right for him within 
five minutes of the moment he and his 
headache reached the office next morning. 

The telephone rang at him like an irasci- 
ble rattlesnake before he had time to start 
on his mail, and it proved to be doing so on 
Miss Lavender’s account. 

If Geo. H. had any lingering belief in the 
lady’s innate charm and refinement left 
over from yesterday he now proceeded to 
discard it enthusiastically. For June was 

(Continued on Page 149) 
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ce is in the building some- 
iy that option from him for 
y. But watch him all the time 
cit, for he’s the shrewdest, sharp- 
btxed young swordfish that ever 
bt the City of London. He will 
,iyway; at least, he will think 
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THE SATURDAY 


The way in which Mr. Jay pulled himself 
together in the taxi en route to Jermyn 
Street was extremely creditable, if violent 
to the nerves. But, then, he had to—and 
he knew it. He was almost within grab- 
bing distance of the biggest thing that had 
ever ventured within reach—and he knew 
that. ; 

All he had to do was to keep his head 
and remember the girl’s warning that he 
was dealing with a clever and unscrupulous 
man thé Honorable ‘Bayonet’ 
Greye. Some society hawk, no doubt. 

It was not without real difficulty, some 
expense and considerable persuasion that 
the tenacious Mr. Jay got past a rather 
hard-featured manservant at the Jermyn 
Street flat and intruded himself upon a 
rather pale, middle-aged-looking youth with 
a well-bred face, who, wearing an elab- 
orate dressing gown, was breathing in his 
first cigarette over the spoiled ruins of 
what might have been an appetizing break- 
fast until Basil began to push it about with 
a languid fork. 

Basil turned lackluster eyes upon Mr. 
Jay—but, warned by June, the gentle one 
was not deceived by it. There was that 
about the general hang of Basil’s jaw and 
the line of his thin lips that—in conjunc- 
tion with the telephone in a corner—ad- 
vised the gentle George that no time could 
profitably be invested in close bargaining. 
It was with a rather sickly sinking of the 
heart that Privacy, London, realized the 
difficulty of his quest. 

The Honorable Basil did not know yet 
the extreme value of that upon which he 
held the option, but he might know it the 
instant the telephone woke up. As soon as 
the charming Lord Lochachalagan learned 
that the option was gone, he would be busy. 

There was no time for delicacy. ‘‘Smash 
through somehow”’ was the motto. 

Mr. Jay introduced himself briefly and 
got to the point after a short businesslike 
preliminary, to which Mr. Greye listened 
with about as much cordiality as a porce- 
lain Chinese god. 

“T understand—from my client—that 
you, Mr. Greye, own an option to purchase 
this rather barren hill, Rest-and-be- 
Grateful, in the county of Kirkcudbright- 
shire, Scotland. That is so?”’ he concluded 
his preliminary address. 

The Honorable Basil nodded without 
vivacity. 

“That is so. I bought it from my good 
friend Lady Lochachalagan yesterday after- 
noon,”’ he admitted. 

“Quite so. Decidedly. And now may I 
ask if you would care to entertain the idea 
of selling your option?”’ 

“Not at all,” said Basil, with a kind of 
even and toneless indifference. But his eyes 
flickered for a fraction of a second to a heap 
of letters on the breakfast table. It was 
hardly perceptible, but the falcon from 
Finch Court caught it. 

“Bills—unpaid bills!” flashed his 
thoughts. “All Jermyn Street breakfast 
tables are famous for the bills they bear 
up under.” 

“T am sorry to hear you say that, Mr. 
Greye,”’ he declared. 

“Why?” asked Basil. ‘“‘I don’t see that 
it matters.” 

“To you, possibly not—just an amus- 
ing, shall we say diversion, to you.” 

Basil smiled a rather wan, morning-after 
smile. 

“By Jove, Jay, that’s true enough. To 
be quite honest about it I only took an 
option to buy the infernal hill in order to 
annoy that overbearing brute, Lord Loch- 
achalagan, who wants to buy it himself for 
some whim or fancy.” 

His face hardened at a thought. 

““You don’t represent him, do you?”’ 

Mr. Jay repudiated the idea with a sort 
of grim horror that was hall-marked all over 
with truth. 

“Not that it matters, of course. For, 
flatly, Jay, the option is not for sale. We 
needn’t bother any more about it, I think. 
So, good morn ? 

“One moment—pardon me, but permit 
me to—ah—trespass upon your leisure yet 
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the saw that cuts 


tebe is no mystery 


about choosing the 


right 


saw. 


The saw is a cutting 


tool. 


Buy the saw that 


cuts best and: you have 
the best saw. 


You can’t very well 


ware 


to aid saw users. 


test a saw in the hard- 


store, but you can 


ask for the saw that is 
famous for its cutting. 


Henry Disston made a 
saw that cut better than 
other saws. 
his men to make saws 


S J 
* Ask Disston 
Tell us what work you 
are doing, in wood, 
metal, stone, ivory, 
rubber, leather, cloth, 
fibre or other mate- 
rials. We will tell you 
how to saw it better 
and easier. Disston is- 
sues many free books 


He taught 


his way. He 
made Disston 
Steel to give 
a keener and 
more lasting 
edge. 
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Eighty-five years of 
making saws that cut! 
Saws that cut faster, be- 
cause no blade can take 
and hold an edge like 
Disston Steel. 


Saws that cut easier, 
for Disston taper in the 
blade and the fitting of 
the handle give perfect 
balance. 


Saws that cut straight 
and true, smithed and 
filed by Disston master- 
craftsmen... 


No wonder the Disston 
is ““The Saw Most Car- 


penters Use’’! 


Your own hardware 
dealer will sell you, to- 
day, a Disston Saw that 
cuts better than ever. 


Henry Disston & Sons, INc. 


PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 


DISSTON 


W. H. ADAMS WRITES 


$351.00 


Cleared in one day. 
(Dayton, Ohio) 


AGS 


A. MARINI, Santa Cruz, Cal., (Nov., 1924) 

* reports $11,275 sales in 3 months. George 
Alexander of Pennsylvania made $3000.00 in 4 
months making and selling CRISPETTES with 
this outfit. (Nov. 7th.) 


Jacob Gordon, New Jersey, (November 2nd), says: 
“Profits over $4000.00 in two an ea Mesner 
of Baltimore $250.00 in one day! M L. Cronen, 
Ohio, (November 3rd), writes: ‘Doing big busi- 
ness — sold over 200,000 packages Crispettes last 
year”. Mrs. Lane, Pittsburgh, says: ‘Sold 8,000 


packages in ONE day”’. 


We Start You In Business 


Crispettes easy to make, easy to sell. We furnish 
everything—complete outfit, secret formulas, raw 
materials, full directions, wrappers, etc. No expe- 
rience needed. Little capital starts you on road to 
wealth. Open a retail store of your own. Sell 
wholesale to groceries, drug stores, etc. 


Build a Business of Your Own 
Everybody likes 
We'll tell 
Start | 


Crispettes sell fast everywhere. 
them. They’re a delicious confection. 
you how to build a business of your own. 
now, in your town. 


Profit $1,000 a Month Easily Possible | | 
Send for illustrated BOOK OF FACTS. Tells how 


many people in small towns and big cities are mak- 
ing big successes of Crispette Business. Shows how, 
when and where to start. Full of valuable infor- | | 
mation. It’s FREE. Write now. Postal brings it. 


LONG-EAKINS COMPANY 
256 HIGH STREET SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Busy With | 
A the Shears Now I 


| Box 1624,% The Saturday Evening Post | 
257 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


I can spare an hour or so now and then for a propo- | 
sition that promises to net me some extra money. 


] What have you to offer? ] 
| Nine — | 
i Stree SS aS - | | 
| 
City. State. I 
| 


NAIL CLIPPER. 
For That Business Call 


It’simportantto look your best— 
clothes pressed,shoesshined,but / 
how about your fingernails? 
Trim, file and clean them with 
a Gem easily and quickly. Sold 
everywhere or sent postpaid— 


Gem 50c, Gem Jr. 35c. 
INGE H.C. COOK CO., Ansonia,Conn. 


BECOME AN EXPERT 


ACCOUNTANT 


Executive Accountantsand C.P.A.’searn$3,000to $10,000a year. Thou- 
sands of firms need them, Only 5,500 Certified Public Accountantsinthe | 
United States. Wetrain you thoroly at home in spare time for C.P.A. ex- 


aminations or executive accounting positions. Previous experience un- 
necessary. Training under the personal supervision of William B.Casten- 
ho .M .A., anda large staff of C. P.A.'s, including members of 
the American Institute of Ace: ountants, Write for free book,  Account- 


ancy, the Profession that Pays.’’ LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 
271-H, Chicago, The World’s Largest Business Training Institution. 


POULTRY (Miller’s American) GUIDES 
—Tells all about chickens—care, feeding and raising for ‘* 
profit. Also describes IDEAL INCUBATORS. Hot 


Water and Electric—IDEAL BROOD- FREE 
Eggs for Hatching. Special LOW PRICES. 


ERS—Coaland Oil Burning— Baby chicks, 
J.W. MILLER CO., Box 22, Rockford, Ll. 


9 Raea $18 to $60a week Batoushthelastihds Menor women, 
No selling or canvassing. We teach you, guarantee employ- 
# mentand furnish Working Outfit Free. Limited offer, Write | 
¥ to-day. Artcraft Studios, Dept. J, 3900 Sheridan Road, Chicago 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY to earn $300.00 to $500.00 
monthly selling BUSINESS GREETING CARDS. 
Side line or full time. Weekly payment. Samples Free. 
Selling experience unnecessary. Get details. Dept. A 
JOHN A.HERTELCO.,318 W.Washington St., Chicago 
AS et ovale teak ate aioe ats <a aca Death 2a 


AGENTS WANTED-— To sell an automobile ac- 


cessory necessary to every car owner. 
Can make $10.00 or more on every sale. Write for particulars. 


DOTTS SERVICE CO., 115 W. 63rd St., N.Y. 
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a moment, Mr. Greye,’’ said George H., in 
rather a hurried manner. 


“Oh, do’’—languidly—“‘ but it’s useless, 
you know.” 
“The facts, as far as I can see them, are 


these, Mr. Greye,’”’ began Geo. H. “You 
have very neatly and—if I may say so— 
amusingly snapped up the option on these 
few God-forsaken acres of Scotch rock 
purely as a small pawn in some social or 
personal combat with lLord~ Lochacha- 
lagan.” 

The Honorable Basil smiled faintly. 

“That’s rather dashed well put, Jay, 
don’t you know. You have hit it off toa T, 
my dear man,” he confessed. ‘I’ve got 
the—the—what was  it?—God-forsaken 
heap of Scotch rock or, if I choose, I can 
have it—and yet to be candid I shan’t 
know what the devil to do with it when 
I’ve got it.” 

“Precisely,”? Mr. Jay nodded with sol- 
emn appreciation. ‘‘ Well, now, may I put 
it to you from another and a very different 
angle? This hill is at the tail end of a fine 
grouse moor, is it not?” 

Basil nodded. 

“They tell me so,”’ he conceded. 

“Tt is, however, at or near the tail end of 


several other shootings. Sufficiently so, at 


least, to make it rather an attractive site 
for the erection of a small — quite a small — 
hotel. Scotland, as you know, is full of 
small, neat hotels which are busy only a 
few months of the year. That is, in the 
summer with the tourists and in the au- 
tumn with the grouse-shooting people— 
overflows from the big house parties and 


| people who have taken a moor without a 


house on it.” 
Basil nodded dreamily. 
“Rest-and-be-Grateful Hill is, thus, a 
fairly good hotel site in a small way. I rep- 


| resent two clients—worthy folk of Scotch 
| origin—a man and wife who wish to retire 


from service and, having saved just about 


enough money.to invest it in building just’ 


such a little hotel, wish to do that and so 
earn their living in their—um—native 
banks and braes.” 

“T see,” said the Honorable Basil 
| thoughtfully, his face warming a little. ° 

“Mr. Greye, I am not going to endeavor 
to urge you against your wishes’’—Mr. Jay 
followed himself up, very earnestly—‘“‘ but 
I am being paid to put these points before 
you, and I confess that I really do feel that 
what is a lifelong ambition of my two hard- 
working, well-deserving clients is really 
little more than just a—what?—a jest to 
you, a man about town. I have had the 
privilege of this conversation with you and 
I will say frankly that you do not appear 
to me to be a man likely to allow a matter 
which is comedy to you to become a trag- 
edy to two—er—toilers!”’ 

He thought he saw a faint, far unease in 
the Honorable Basil’s eye. 

“Give them a chance, Mr. Greye. Take 
a good profit on your option, and get your 
laugh over Lord Lochachalagan at the same 
time!” he urged, with feeling. 

“Eh? Oh, well. I don’t know. Don’t 
want to be a—er—Shylock, naturally. 
Still, dash it, what’s the beastly option 
worth to you, Jay? I gave Flora—er— 
Lady Lochachalagan seven hundred and 
fifty pounds for it. I’ve no doubt Loch- 
achalagan would give me a thousand to 
save his face.” 

Neither had Geo. H. Jay. 

“Tn fact, I’m expecting he will telephone 
me—rather noisily—about it at any mo- 
ment!”’ 

So was Geo. H. Jay. 

He faced the Honorable Basil firmly. 
He knew that the languid one had given 


| nothing like that money—if indeed any— 


for the option, but he had not the time to 
argue. 

“Quite—oh, quite!’”’ he said. ‘“‘But— 
Lord Lochachalagan apart—may I ask if 
you would care to tell me in a word just 
what you would accept for the option?”’ 

Basil’s eyes wandered to his bills and 
back again. 

“Oh, I don’t know. I’m nota bally busi- 
ness man. What will your people pay?” 
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“A level thousand—in one word. And 
that’s their limit, Mr. Greye.”’ 

“Oh, no, really not. I should want 
eleven hundred, naturally, Mr. Jay.” 

Geo. H. stood up, and drew his check 
book like a man drawing a dagger. 

“‘T will pay you one thousand and fifty, 
Mr. Greye, and that’s fifty past my in- 
structions!” 

‘Guineas, Jay—it must be guineas—I 
give you my word it must be guineas!”’ 

“Guineas it is—to a sportsman! Those 
poor old folk will bless you!” 

“Jolly old souls, what? I’m glad I’ve 
given way to you, Jay—yes, glad, dash it!”’ 

Geo. H. figured furiously. for a second, 
then scribbled a check to bearer, and an 
assignment of the option to himself, care- 
fully scanned and took the brief written 
option signed ‘Flora Lochachalagan’ and 
was satisfied. 

The bells in his head. were ringing a very 
joyous peal indeed as he reached for his-hat 
and hastened his farewells. All he wanted 
now was to get out of the flat before the 
ravening Lord Lochachalagan rang up. 

He achieved it, but only just, he fancied, 
for the telephone whirred viciously as he 
left the flat. 

“Got it! I knew the merry old Jade 
would whirl her wheel my way some day 
sooner or later! Tungsten! I’ll show them 
a thing or two about tungsten yet or my 
name ain’t George Tungsten Jay!” : 

He snapped at a passing taxi en route to 
notify Lady Lochachalagan of the change 
of proprietorship of the option, and the 
perfectly ghastly gears of the vehicle played 
harp tunes to him all the way. 

His faint resentment against June in the 
matter of her stubborn insistence on a 
fifty-fifty split vanished like ordinary white 
snow under the rays of an unusually golden 
sun. After all, she was a clever girl and she 
had earned the extra 10 per cent. 

“Yes, I’ll say that. I’m not too greedy 
to own to that, thank God! Give me my 
fair half and I care not who gets the other 
half,’’ chanted the gentle Jay as he listened 
to the harps under the floor boards. 


III 


IPLOMATIC George, duly arrived at 
the Eaton Square residence of Lady 
Lochachalagan, inquired first for Miss 
Weatherall. The footman looked at him a 
little oddly, reflected, then invited him to 
step into the hall, adding that he would 
send the butler to him. It occurred to the 
elated Mr. Jay that the butler, a ruffled- 
looking but plentiful old gentleman, stared 
at him even more queerly than the footman. 
“You desire to see her ladyship’s maid, 
Miss Weatherall?”’ he asked. ‘‘You are a 
friend of hers?” 

Mr. Jay passed his card. 

“Miss Weatherall is not merely a friend — 
she is a client of mine,’’ he said profes- 
sionally. ‘‘And, I may add, an important 
client—one, indeed, whom I am proud to 
regard as by no means the least important 
of my whole clientele! I am anxious: to 
confer with her upon a matter of extreme 
moment!’’ rolled out the squire of Finch 
Court. 

The old butler nodded thoughtfully. 

“T am afraid, sir, that it will not be 
possible to arrange for an interview this 
morning.” 

Geo. H. raised his eyebrows. 

“Pardon me, my man, but I have just 
told you that it is a matter of great impor- 
tance! Really, I must insist. Come now, 
send the young lady to me, or conduct me 
to any place where it is fitting for me to see 
her. If she is engaged upon her duties to 


her ladyship I am, of course, prepared to’ 


wait until she is free.’’ He took out his 
note case. 

The butler’s face changed, and his eyes 
hardened a little. 

“Oh, it’s not that,’ he said frankly, as 
one man to another. “But you can’t see 
Miss Weatherall—and you never will—nor 
any of us. You see, she disappeared about 
an hour ago—and her ladyship’s royal 
diamond-and-emerald necklace went with 
her. Luckily, it was the only bit of jewelry 


‘ished, just as a friendly | 
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ance,” he said, and rejoined 
| ly Lochachalagan. 
T fear, I have said little about 
d loss,” he began. “I trust 
‘it is not heavy.” 
silly, no, Mr. Jay,” explained 
alagan. “The necklace is 
'xcessive value, but it was a 
0 my wife from one of the 
Toyal family and naturally 
ghly without regard to its 
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“Quite, oh quite,” said Mr. Jay blandly. 
“You will, of course, engage the best de- 
tectives, offer heavy rewards and ——”’ 

“Oh, yes. Detectives have been tele- | 
phoned for already and I shall offer a thou- 
sand pounds reward for the return of the 
jewels.”’ 

Mr. Jay nodded. 

“Sound—very sound. 
any service please command me. Mean- 
time ——’”’ His bow was impressive—mi- 
raculously so, considering the literally 
cyclonic haste he was endeavoring to con- 
ceal. He found a taxi at once and 
headed at a very high-priced speed for 
Finch Court. 

“T see what happened,”’ he told himself. 
“Tt was my own greediness that let me 
down. Too much of a hurry to make get- 
rich-quick money. But what an actress | 
that Lavender she-eagle is—and not even 
the late Sir Henry Irving had anything on 
that confederate of hers, Basil, blast 
him! . . Tungsten! And not one half 
word of her story true! Not one word— 
and I sort of believe it yet. That waste- 
basket stuff! Lord, she didn’t tell me her 
lies; she engraved’emonme! . . . Hey, 
I’m growing old and kind of foolish!”’ 

He leaped like a large and bristly bear 
from the taxi, commanded the dark-visaged 
bandit at the wheel to wait, and charged 
down Finch Court very much like the tail 
of a typhoon. 

He saw instantly that Mr. Basil Greye, 
waiting for him in his private office—with 
the door ajar, the jar aligned with the 
intelligent Gus Golding’s best eye—was 
working at high pressure, was fully aware 
of the risk he ran, was angry, anxious and, 
probably, extremely dangerous. The effete 
idler with the cold deck of bills, dressing 
gown, Jermyn Street flat, and so forth, had 
utterly vanished. In that one’s place now 
was balancing a hard-eyed, tight-lipped 
fighting crook. But George H. Jay was a 
fighting business agent. Really, it was 
quite an unequal contest. 

““My dear Mr. Greye, I owe you a thou- 
sand apologies,”’ declared Geo. H. earnestly. 
“Tt was too stupid—that mistake. Quite 
inadvertent, though. Have you the check? 
Good. I'll give you another one.” 

He did so quickly. He was quick about | 
checks. 

“And as I’m going to the bank myself — 
there’s a taxi outside—I’ll come along with 
you and see that the money is paid. There 
you are! By Jove, but you let me 
into a bargain with that hill, Mr. Greye!” 

Basil’s tight lips opened in a grin of grat- 
ification and relief. 

“Well, I told you, you know, that I was 
not much of a business man!” he ad- 
mitted. “Did I not? Anyway, what does 
it matter? Iam glad you are satisfied, Mr. | 
Jay.” | 
“That’s all right, then—nothing like | 
mutual satisfaction, ha-ha! Have a cigar! 
If you hadn’t insisted on guineas I wouldn’t 
have made that blunder.” 

“Oh, that’s quite all right.” 

Busy with cigars, they made for the 
taxi, followed by Mr. Gus Golding in obe- 
dience to an order from his principal as he 
passed. 

“The London, Suburban and Counties 
Bank, Holborn,’ ordered Geo. H. quite 
gayly. “‘You don’t mind my secretary 
sharing the taxi, Mr. Greye?”’ 

“Oh, not at all!” 

The car moved off, Basil facing George H. 
and Mr. Golding. 

Five seconds later the squire of Finch 
Court leaned forward, reaching out. 

“Excuse me, Mr. Greye,’’ he said—and | 
his powerful white hands closed like hooks | 
of steel on the biceps of Mr. Greye. He 
rose as he reached and his heavy, heavy | 
knee pressed gently but ominously against 
the stomach of Mr. Greye. And a pair of 


If I can be of 


green-flint eyes stared into the hard but > 


startled orbs of Mr. Greye. 
Mr. Jay was a large and powerful party— | 
and an anxious one. | 
““And now, you hound, I’ve got you, do | 
you notice? Call for the police if you feel 
injured, but don’t struggle, for I could hold | 
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Chocolate for calories and capti- 


Filberts for flavor. 
Pea- 
nuts for proteins and piquant good- 


vating taste. 
Caramel for toothsomeness. 


ness. Each adding to the delicious- 
ness of the rarest candy treat you 


MR PEANUT 
REG. U.S, PAT. OFF, 


ever tasted. All in one big candy- 
bar for just five cents! 


If you miss it, you've missed a 
square meal with dessert. 


Packed and crammed into this 
new candy-bar is a marvelous 
amount of real food-value! 


Sold Everywhere 


PLANTERS NUT & CHOCOLATE CO., 
Surro.k, Va., Witkes-Barre, Pa., 
San Francisco, New York, Cutcaco, 
Boston, PHILADELPHIA 
Canadian Factory: Toronto 
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Building of Academy of Sciences and National Research Council, Highway Research Board, Washington, D. C. 


Investigation of the Economic Value of Reinforcement in Concrete 
Roads by the Highway Research Board, Division of Engineering and 
Industrial Research, National Research Council, Washington, D. C. 


The investigation covered conditions on about 3000 miles of 
concrete roads, both plain and reinforced, located in 26 states. 


Summary of Conclusions 


1 The amount of cracking and subse- 
quent disintegrating is a function 
of time; thus, the rate of cracking 
is a measure of the life of the pave- 
ment. 

2 The data show that steel reinforce- 
ment reduced the rate of cracking 
and thus increased the life of the 
pavement. Thisapplies both tocon- 
crete pavements and other pave- 
ments laid upon a concrete base. 

3 Crack reduction is more econom- 
ically accomplished by the use of 
steel reinforcement than by addi- 
tional thickness of concrete. 

4 A greater reduction was afforded 
by small steel members closely 
spaced than by larger members 
wider spaced. 

5 Increasing weight of mesh from 25 
to 56 lbs. per 100 sq. ft. considerably 
reduced cracking. 

6 Mesh reinforcement, 25 to 56 Ibs. 
per 100 sq. ft., reduced cracks 35% 
to 70% in pavements of like thick- 
ness. 

7 Mesh reinforcement, 25 to 56 lbs. 
per 100 sq. ft. and bar mat reinforce- 
ment 64 Ibs. per 100 sq. ft.—25% 
longitudinal—reduced cracks more 
than one additional inch of con- 
crete, but one additional inch of 
concrete reduced cracks more than 
bars (43 to 48 lbs. per 100 sq. ft.) 
placed transversely only. 

8 With good crushed stoneag¢gregate, 
56 lbs. per 100 sq. ft. mesh rein- 


forcement or 170 lbs. per 100 sq. ft. 
bar reinforcement, 50% each way, 
caused a reduction in combined 
transverse and longitudinal cracks 
equal to that indicated for 2 inches 
additional center thickness. 

9 Mesh reinforcement of 38 Ibs. per 
100 sq. ft. has been effective for a 
thin layer of concrete laid as resur- 
facing upon an old concrete road. 

10 One additional inch of edge thick- 
ness reduced corner cracks more 
than mesh reinforcement 25 to 68 
Ibs. per 100 sq. ft. or % to 34 inch 
bar reinforcement, but progressive 
destruction following the appear- 
ance of corner cracks was arrested 
by steel reinforcement. 

11 All types of steel reinforcement 
across cracks tended to hold to- 
gether fractured slabs. 

12 Bar reinforcement across transverse 
joints, without proper provision for 
slippage and clearance, resulted in 
breakage and subsequent expensive 
repairs. 

13 For long slabs, 75 to 100 feet or over, 
edge bar reinforcement with con- 
tinuous bond caused corner cracks 
if the area of steel exceeded 14 sq. 
inch. 

14 Aremarkable agreement was found 
to exist between results of observa- 
tions on roads in service and results 
furnished by a wide range of ex- 
perimental roads and laboratory 
tests. 


An outline of the procedure of the investigation, together with statements of indications and 
conclusions of the findings, supplemented by supporting data arranged in tables, charts, 
sketches, and photographs, were presented at a conference at the National Research Council 
on November 4th and 5th, 1925. The conference was attended by the following: 


4 T. GoLtpBeck (U.S. Bureau of Public Roads) 
H. Jackson (U.S. Bureau of Public Roads) 

ie C. BENKELMAN (Purdue University) 

H. J. Kirx (Ohio State Highway Department) 

C. A. HOGENTOGLER (Highway Research Board) 

G. H. HENDERSON (R. J. State Highway Dept.) 

H. E. BReEep (Director of Department of Highway 
Engineering, New York University) 

V. R. BurRTON (Michigan State Highway Dept.) 

C. C. AHLES (N. Y. State Highway Department) 


CLIFFORD OLDER (Consoer, Older & Quinlan, Con- 
sulting Engineers, formerly Illinois State Highway 
Engineer in charge of Bates Test Road) 

I. B. Mutuis (U. S. Bureau of Public Roads) 

P. M. Tesss (Pennsylvania State Highway Dept.) 

H. M. WESTERGAARD (University of Illinois) 

E. B. Smitu (Iowa State College) 

L. W. TELLER (U.S. Bureau of Public Roads) 

J. T. Pauts (U.S. Bureau of Public Roads) 


W. D. SoMERVELL (N. C. State Highway Dept.) 


The findings of this conference were approved, at a special meeting held on December 2nd, 


1925, by the Executive Committee of the 


A. N. JOHNSON, Chairman (Dean, College of En- 
gineering, University of Maryland) 
H. CONNELL, Vice Chairman (Engineering Ex- 
eculive, Pennsylvania State Highway Department) 
Cuas. M. Upuam, Director (State Highway Engineer, 
North Carolina State Highway Commission) 
S. S. STEINBERG, Assistant Director 


ighway Research Board, including: 


Tuomas H. MacDOoNna.p (Chief, Bureau of Public 
Roads, U. S. Department of Agriculture) 

Wo. SPRARAGEN (Secretary, Division of Engineering 
and Industrial Research, National Research Council ) 

T. R. AGG (Iowa State College) 

A. J. Brosseau (President, Mack Trucks, Inc.) 

H. C. Dickinson (U.S. Bureau of Standards) 


Every user of America’s highways can reap the benefit of this research, by insisting 
upon welded fabric reinforced roads and streets. 


Further information can be obtained by addressing 


NATIONAL STEEL FABRIC COMPANY 


725 Union Trust Building - 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Offices in Principal Cities 
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you pinned this way for several thousand 
years. Search him, Gus, my boy.” 

The crook was overmatched and knew it. 

Gus was happy to oblige. He found a 
small but efficient firearm in the magazine- 
pistol style, which he put in a place of 
safety. Also he removed Mr. Jay’s check— 
useless bit of commercial currency, for 
Geo. H. had long rendered it void by tele- 
phone to the bank. 

“Listen, Basil,’ said Mr. Jay evenly, 
good-humoredly. “‘You and June nearly 
had me. But for that lucky mistake you’d 
have had me quite—and no doubt you would 
bewellawaywith the Lavender lassie and the 
Lochachalagan necklace. Yes, it was a near 
shave—near enough, anyway. But—well, 
I’ve got an offer to make you, Basil, and 
you won’t need more than two seconds to 
decide about it. Quick work, yes, but I’ma 
quick man, ha-ha! Listen, then—take me 
to where your little Lavender lady is stand- 
ing pat with the necklace she stole, cause 
her to hand it over to me—acting, as I am, 
as private agent to Lord Lochachalagan— 
and I’ll say ‘Go away.’ D’you under- 
stand? I’ll compound the felony for the 
sake of peace and quietness. Give up—dis- 
gorge the loot—and I’ll let you go. Refuse 
and I'll tell the driver of this rattle hutch to 
jaunt merrily on to Holborn Police Station! 
Is that clear?” ; 

Basil did not take even one second to 
decide. 

“You win, you lucky, large buffalo,’’ he 
said deliberately. ‘‘What star were you 
born under?” 

He gave an address, considerably wide of 
his late Jermyn Street nest. 

“Star? Star?’’ triumphed the gentle 
George. “I was born in the broad day- 
light—the wide-awake sunlight, Basil!”’ 

“Yes, but it was getting mighty close to 
dusk,” said Mr. Greye sourly. 

“‘So be it,”’ accepted Geo. H. 

He could afford to be philosophical but 
not careless—he held Mr. Greye in a grip of 
iron until, after maneuverings and messages 
competently conducted by Gus at the door 
of the flat to which they drove, the charm- 
ing Miss “June Lavender”’ Weatherall ap- 
peared at the taxi door—no longer a blonde, 
for June was in disguise. 

“June, old girl, this beefy sportsman 
nailed me by the heel just as I was vanish- 
ing,” explained Basil. ‘‘Sorry, girlie. But 
he’s giving us a free get-away and a good 
start if you’ll hand over the Lochachalagan 
necklace. He’s got his money back from 
me and he can’t rest and be grateful with- 
out the necklace.” 

Basil watched her a little anxiously. Mr. 
Jay watched her too. He didn’t like her— 
she was not at all the sort of girl he felt he 
could ever like—but he could not resist a 
feeling of admiration for the perfect control 
of the lovely, beautifully remade, gypsylike 
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face at the taxi door. Not; p 

flicker of change touched it, | 
“T see,” said June quite ge 

rather a pity, isn’t it?” 

She thought for a moment, 
her, then smiled a shade thir 

“Even if I weren’t willin 
you, Harry, this town is so ( 
large, bony detectives and p\q 
it wouldn’t be worth while ta}, 
I’ll buy you—you’ve blundey 
some way—but I guess yo 
necklace to me. God knoy y 
added slowly, but with som 
voice that bit and burned Tika 

“‘T’ll get the gaud,” she Sai a 
back into the house. 

Harry sighed with relief. _ 

“They always take it hard- i 
said easily to Mr. Jay. 
Now, men—men like you and 
a K.O. and still wake up from 
anesthetic smiling. But the 
always want to dart a cw 
much—just one little dig and 
again. Queer, that.”’ He shi 

“You're well out of this f 
But ’pon me soul, you ough t 
careful. We nearly got the jol/¢ 
shut on you, what?” 

Hewas an easy-minded, finer 
But before George H. Jay « 
June reappeared, hear 

“Here you are, Mr. Jay. ‘jh 
not so much of a necklace, at tit 
for being broad-minded. You 
thing, in your funny, old-fashii 
suppose you rope a reward fort 

Stung, George Henry rapy 
cold-cash repartee. 

“Oh, just a thousand. Nii 
Still, it keeps the old sedan ii 
pair.” 

He slipped the necklace Batt 
“ Allright,” he said, and uncn 
self from his captive at ast 
you two.” 

Harry crawled out of the ti 

“Well, well,” he said, with) 
humorous resignation. 


But June’s philosophy couli’ 
that far. Her response to Geor| 
polite and heartfelt fare 
like the glare of a newly ot 
looking through bars at the ge 
had done the catching. . . | 
leaned back in the ear. | 

“Now, that’s the way to hit 
that kind, my boy,” he said tc 
Gus. ‘They thought they'd . 
for a thousand-odd guineas. 
result? I’ll be sending you tot 
a thousand-pound check—plu 
my commission—from Lord 
tomorrow.” He did. “You1 
your eyes open in this city 

You do. ; 


it when I, in my heart, be- 
the real majority was on my 
tially a minority campaign 
a confession of fear. 

os days of my mischievous activi- 
to ask, ‘‘Are you for this?”’ 

|) circumstances did I ever ask 
\r if so, what do you think it will 


ot, as I have said, an article 
Aes the World Court. The 
Cirt is respected as a tribunal, 
ly Juropean, which may assist 
b not decisively to preserve the 
‘t/ world. Behind the green-baize 
ie who know about such mat- 


yy, “Oh, yes. The World Court 
hi But it can’t summon anyone or 

esting officer, and after it has 
| jlecision the League is the only 

‘reethe business, and the League 
h¢quit cold on the Ruhr, on Corfu, 
Risian question, on the war be- 
ale and Turkey, andsoon. The 
fi; treaties made outside itself, 
th one at Locarno, and smiles on 
Plan, in which it had no finger, 
ntns a good social-welfare depart- 
its a sheriff, except in the little 
irian case, it has been a thumb 


e ourt, which is the League’s de- 
‘ity do a lot of judicial welfare 
yin required, but as for results 
ce—results involving real na- 
t¢sts—the World Court is really 


sje naked truth as the insiders 
i.e World Court is a hope and a 
Tis labeled Court instead of ar- 
idy, but the difference, aside 
@ and technical hocus-pocus, is 
ijt. The important similarities 
t) Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
t: World Court are two: 
t,r can compel parties to submit 


i'r can enforce their awards or 
tnless the League is to be, as 

: the Mosul decision against 

i/nd of sheriff and politician. 


Lw:Governed World? 


es therefore that this World 
i has been advertised as a bul- 
il; war, except in one regard, is 
rh of a bulwark against war as 
ta which to pick good arbitra- 
9 What prevents war as far as 

Jourt is concerned is not the 
the willingness of the parties to 
€ase to a body without power to 


lexception perhaps to the uni- 
f haracter of the World Court 
ors is that the World Court 
t of decisions which morally if 
‘onstitute an attempt to mold 
n. law. 

Manley O. Hudson, of the 
'W School, a chief exponent of 
ays of it, “If it continues to 
fidence of lawyers and foreign 
can go on for half a century 
the jurisprudence which its 
dgments and opinions have 
s clear that the twentieth 
have taken a long stride to- 
overned world.” Elsewhere 
yhas already made a significant 
to international law.” But 
(8 from the same Professor 


‘ther hand the advisory opin- 
the Court to the League of 
Ve related to the legal phases 
disputes in three instances, of 
t the protection of minorities 
ances, of disputes about the 
n of treaties of great political 
jin four instances. It seems 
to conclude that the main 
“0 be made by the Court to 
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(Continued from Page 13) 


maintaining peace will be in the judicial 
assistance it gives to other bodies set up for 
the purpose; bodies [meaning the League 
and other European treaty commissions] 
with which the United States does not now 
coéperate.”’ . 

In other words, this ablest exponent of the 
Court sets forth the fact that the greatest 
contribution the Court can make for peace 
is as a servant of the League of Nations; he 
discloses that whatever technicality may be 
argued such service builds up principles of 
international law, that whether the United 
States is in or out of the Court a set of prec- 
edents, practical if not technical, are to be 
built up—not only by the force of technical 
decisions but by advisory opinions to the 
League. 

It is time to ponder what Professor Hud- 
son says: “‘The twentieth century will have 
taken a long stride toward a law-governed 
world.’ Is the United States to be in this 
“law-governed world”—to wit, entangled 
in the United States of Europe as a mi- 
nority member, or outside as a forbidding 
independent? Will the United States sooner 
or later face a “‘law-governed world”’ in 
which the Monroe Doctrine, for instance, 
is outlawed? 


Political Aspects of the Court 


It is the presence and not the absence of 
the so-called international mind which sug- 
gests that one of our conditions precedent 
to joining the World Court shall always 
be maintained as specific recognition on the 
part of the other members of the Court, 
that the Court shall write down in its book 
of international law a recognition that am- 
bitious European nations shall continue to 
answer promptly when we say, ‘‘Hands 
off the Americas.” 

It is not the technical fact that we may 
submit to the jurisdiction of the Court only 
when we desire, that is significant. That is 
the strictly legal side of it. The real point 
is that the Court—this Supreme Court of 
the United States of Europe—may build 
up an international law, to which our mem- 
bership gives something of an assent, on 
the basis of political decisions, on the basis 
of accumulated precedents, which will grad- 
ually pare the Monroe Doctrine down and 
down until even the core and seeds have 
gone. 

No one nation would dare to do this; but 
the United States of Europe will row a boat 
of international law and politics where our 
oar, little by little, will be considered as 
having an obligation to swing in time to the 
stroke of the European crew. 

I am not half so interested, nor can any 
intelligent man be so interested, in the de- 
bates which have been made on the legal 
consequences of joining the Court as the 
intelligent citizen must be in the concealed 
questions which have to do with the politi- 
cal consequences. 

The Congressional Record on my table 
discloses that some advocates of our ad- 
herence to the Court have said that in join- 
ing the Court we take no responsibility. 
Others on the same side say we should not 
longer remain out of the family of nations 
and should gird up our loins and take re- 
sponsibility. 

Some, who wish to appease the worthy 
hope for peace in the world, say that the 
World Court will suppress war and others 
admit that it will not. 

Some say that the Court is not a creature 
of the League and others say it is blessed by 
being created under the League. 

Some say we are not taking the first 
back-door step into the League and others 
say with joy that we are approaching our 


duty to enter the League. 

Some say the Court has been a great 
success without us and others say we must 
join it in order to put the Court on its feet. 

Some say the sheriff for the Court is the 
League and others say the Court’s decisions 
are merely for publicity. 
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OMETHING to remember is 
that any good flashlight case 
practically never wears out. 
Filled with a Burgess Flash- 


light Battery, you have done about 
all that you can to insure yourself 
against the inconvenience and dan- 
ger always present in darkness. 


Burgess Flashlight Uni-Cels will 
fit any case you may have. Try 
them—no better battery is made. 

cA Laboratory Product 


Burcess BatTEry CoMpANY 
GENERAL SALES OrrFice: CHICAGO 


Canadian Factories and Offices: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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Following the Radio Bridge Games on a Canadian 
National train speeding across the Dominion. 


Amonég the experts preparing the Radio Bridge Games 


are Work and Whitehead, New York; 


Mrs. Florence 


Douglass, Pittsburgh, and Paul H. Seymour, Chicago. 


Gi on trans-continental trains, card 
players are listening-in to every game 0 of 


BRIDGE 4y RADIO 


EVER has any radio feature appealed so strongly to the card-playing 
public. Every bridge player you meet is enthusiastic about the rec- 


‘reation and instruction provided by the broadcast games. 


Have your 


cards and players ready for the next game as scheduled below. Wherever 
you may be, you need not miss a single one. 


Every Tuesday, 9-9:30 P.M. (C.T.) 
WSATI....Cin’ti......... U.S. Playing Card Co. 


Alternate Tuesdays— 

Feb. 2, 16, etc.—10-10:30 P.M. (E.T.) 
WEAF)...NvY...:.: American Tel. & Tel. Co. 
24 Boston, soe Boston Edison Co. 
Strawbridge & Clothier 
WGR......Buffalo...... Federal Tel. & Tel. Co. 
WW)... Detroit... Detroit News 
....-Davenpott........ ...Palmer School 
WCCO..Twin Cities........ Washburn-Crosby 


Alternate Thursdays— 
Feb. 11, 25, etc.—8-8:30 P.M. (C.T.) 
WSOE....Milwaukee.... Wisconsin News 


Alternate Tuesdays— 
Feb. 9, 23, etc.—10-10:30 P.M. (E.T.) 
WNAC. Boston....................Shepard Stores 


Every Tuesday, 10-10:30 P.M. (E.T.) 
WEAN ..Providence.. .. Shepard Stores 


Alternate Saturdays— 
Feb. 13, 27, etc.—7:45-8:15 P.M. (E.T.) 
WGY......Schenectady...... General Elec. Co. 


Alternate Tuesdays— 
Feb. 9, 23, etc.—9-9:30 P.M. (C.T.) 


WSB)aeaAtlanta..- ae Atlanta Journal 
FPR Cas rouston--see arr. Post-Dispatch 
WFAA? Dallas......eee nae: News & Journal 


WMC....Memphis........Commercial-Appeal 
WDOD..Chattanooga....Chatta. Radio Co. 


Every Tuesday, 8:20-8:45 P.M. (P.T.) 
KGW.......Portland........ Portland Oregonian 


Every Tuesday, 3:30-4 P.M. (P.T.) 
KE ae Los Angeles......Los Angeles Times 


Every Friday, 8:30-9 P.M. (P.T.) 
KEROAs Seattle: ..ciesee mccoee Seattle Times 


Every Tuesday, 9:30-10 P.M. (P.T.) 
KGO:.... Oaklands 2. General Electric Co. 


Every Wednesday, 3-3:30 P.M. (C.T.) 
WGN. Chicagom. Chicago Tribune 


Alternate Wednesdays— 
Feb. 3, 17, etc.—8:30-9 P.M. (C.T.) 
WCAP....Washington..........C. & P. Tel. Co. 


Play the games in your own way before they are broadcast; 
then listen-in and hear how the experts play them 


O enable you to get the utmost pleas- 
ure and instruction from the broadcast 
games we will send you advance announce- 
ment of the hands to be held by the vari- 
ous players. Thus you and your friends 
will have the opportunity of bidding and 


playing according to your own method. 
Then you can tune-in when the game is 
broadcast and find out whether the experts 
are able to make a higher score and how 
they do it. Thousands of these advance 
hands are being mailed to bridge players. 


Study the experts’ method at your convenience, after each game is 
broadcast, from the printed reports which we will send you on request 


These pamphlets repeat every bid and play 
exactly as sent over the air and give you 
the reason for each one. Whether you hear 
the games by radio or not you will find 


the printed reports interesting and helpful. 
Write to either address below. The pam- 
phlets will be mailed free and postpaid im- 
mediately after each game is broadcast. 


The U. S. Playing Card Co. 
Dept. Q-4, Cincinnati, U. S. A., or Windsor, Can. 
or The Auction Bridge Bulletin, 
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Some say the Court is not only a court 
but a consulting attorney for the League, 
and others say the Court is only a de- 
tached court—like the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

But when it comes to the political con- 
sequences the debates have not made cer- 
tain considerations clear. Let me do so. 

First: Without question, whatever those 
may believe, those who think we should keep 
out of the European game where the United 
States of Europe can deal the pack and we 
bring nothing but the chips, those who be- 
lieve that we should entangle ourselves in 
the United States of Europe are going to use 
our adherence to the World Court as a lever 
to push us deeper toward the League. 

I do not take half so much pride as I do 
confidence in the prophecy that the prop- 
aganda for the League will be off on a 
barrage assault within a month or two of 
our adherence to the Court. The League, 
run by the United States of Europe, will 
continue, even in spite of its record of al- 
most utter failure, to act as a European 
policeman, to conduct its campaign to get 
us out of the Americas where our self- 
protection lies and into Europe where we 
have no meddler business. Though Europe 
is solving her own questions without our 
political help and by our economic and un- 
official and friendly assistance, we are faced 
by a European policy, definitely taking 


| form, to involve us in their own hemi- 


sphere and to isolate us in our own hemi- 


| sphere. It is a gorgeous but inevitable plan 


to take our influence—even our influence 
for benevolence, integrity and peace of the 
world—away from us. The international 
banker and the well-meaning citizen who 
believe so whole-heartedly and so lovingly 
in the good faith of a world’s friendly 
council table will be wildly active again 
for the League. Watch and see! 


The United States of Europe 


Let none but fools believe that whatever 
merit adherence to the World Court may 
have in itself, politically, abroad and at 
home, it will not shove'the United States 
of America nearer to the position of being 
a minority and hog-tied member of the 
League of Nations. Let’s tell ourselves the 
truth! 

Second: What is the hurry? All the 
advocates of the World Court point with 
pride to its success. If so, the failure of 
the United States to join it in 1926 would 
hardly wreck this admirable institution. 
We have no cause of importance which we 
wish to present. We have no great need of 
expressing good will to Europe. We have 
done so in bringing about the Dawes Plan, 
outside the League, and congratulating 
Europe on the Locarno Treaty, negotiated 
outside the League. Europe is settling 
down, outside the League. There is a 
strong movement on in Europe to create 
what will amount to a United States of 
Europe, which would either leave the 
League out on a limb or turn it into a fed- 
eral European government a good deal like 
the Federal American Government in the 
United States. In this trend we might as 
well ask Great Britain to hurry to join our 
own continental federation of states on an 
equality, say with Pennsylvania, as for any 
European power to ask us to join the 
League, which may become for all practical 
purposes the federal center of the United 
States of Europe. Why not ask the United 
States of Europe to join the Supreme 
Court of the United States of America or 
one to be formed under a Pan-American 
Union? If we had our eyes on the fact 
that League action is taken after all has 
been settled behind the closed doors of 
Europe’s foreign offices, if we had our eyes 
on the fact that the League’s political and 
interference and policeman functions have 
been actually about a 98 per cent failure 
and that its reputation has been kept alive 
on its welfare and social-service work, if 
we recognized that it had failed to keep 
peace and sometimes has irritated toward 
war, we would have gone half the way 
to realization—perhaps unwelcome reality, 


ao production. | 
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lie. If certain senators, the minority, rep- 
resenting perhaps the majority of unherded, 
unpropagandized American opinion, have 
been shrewd enough to see and discreet 
enough, as I am not, to be silent on this 
political rather than on the technical side 
of the World Court question, they are owed 
not the abuse but the thanks of the country. 


There is, as all those in Washington on | 


the inside know, whether they deny it or 

not, a long-visioned question. It is this: 
Assume that the World Court is not the 

great agency for peace as advertised; as- 


sume that the Hague arbitration tribunal 
or any other set of arbitrators have the | 
same power and no more to summon par- | 
ties, and the same power, except for the | 


League sheriff, to enforce decisions, is the 
United States to be drawn into the first 
back-door step of the League with ultimate 
entanglement in Europe, and is she to be 
isolated in the Americas by the fulsome 
invitation of Europe to transfer the man- 
agement of the Monroe Doctrine and the 
probable unity of the Americas as fostered 
by Doctor Rowe of the Pan-American 
Union, to Geneva and adjacent points? 

I am not against the World Court as a 
legal institution. I am, after a good chance 
to observe with friendly but, I trust, clear 


eyes, able to see the foreign policies of | 
Europe now tending to make the League 


a United States of Europe—a continental 
bloc—perhaps to use its combined power 
in future years to send population and pro- 
duction and even military occupancy over- 
seas to the Americas over our protest. I 


am a good deal of a doubter about the | 


haste, the precipitation, the sentimental 
clamor which asks, exactly as Europe asks, 
for some strange reason, to have us join in 
one political part of the League. And the 
World Court is a political part, whatever 
the pros and cons may say in that technical 
legal debate which really interests almost 
no one. It is political because it will start 
us toward taking a hand—an unpopular 


hand—in old European quarrels, disputes, | 


enmities and feuds; it is political because it 
marks the slow, insidious drawing of the 
Americas into the power of Europe. 


We make our great mistake in not ob- | 


serving the future. We make our great mis- 
take in not realizing that a creditor nation, 
with a high-tariff wall, with power not 
seized but grown normally, is marked as 


the victim of every game the others can | 


play. 
Are they smarter than we are? 
Yes, they are. 


The Need of a New Policy 


In one foreign office in Europe, as I write | 


this down, there is more knowledge of the 
state and weakness of American public 
opinion, more knowledge of how to play 
upon it, than even our bankers who want 
to transact big loans in Europe have. 


They trade upon our kindliness and even | 


upon our benevolent zeal for peace. 


They know, as I know, that the pro- | 
Leaguers in America are divided today | 


into two camps. One are the Pussyfooters, 
who want to get us into the League on the 
quiet. They believe that Coolidge will be 
susceptible to that, although I do not. The 
other crowd knows, as I know, that we who 


havea tremendous and wholly praiseworthy | 
idealism will fail to see the facts of life—the 


hard realism of the actual situation. They 
know, as I know, that thousands in the 
United States will believe that I, an Amer- 
ican, free from every tie and free from 
every political ambition, may tell the truth 


from Washington and beberated. Like Bo- | 
rah, who is an individualist, I do not care. | 


I know that the United States is on the 


verge of necessity to formulate a new for- | 
eign policy. I know that Europe can save | 


herself without our official intervention and 


that this is the only way she can save her- | 


self. She will doso. If no dazzled President 
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have been invited—and I speak with all 
friendliness to the peoples, if not to those 
who are behind the green baize doors of 
Europe—and we shall be trapped. 

Once when the Harding campaign was 
on, I, who never listened to the speeches 
but listened to the comments on the outer 
edge of the crowd, asked a West Virginia 
mountaineer why he was against interna- 
tionalism. 

“Brother,” said he, as I have said, “‘I 
am agin any game where the other fellows 
have all the cards and we have all the 
chips.” ; 

I said to him, “‘ But that is a selfish point 
of view.” 

He replied, “‘ All right. Let’s be generous 
and give ’em half our chips and come on 
home.” 

Rather than become involved in a game 
where the other players fix the deal before- 
hand, rather than let the coming United 
States of Europe in any manner get us 
into Europe while the United States of 
Europe cajoles the South Americas to let 
them get into the Americas and isolate us, 
with a final certainty of warfare, I would 
be glad to wipe out every foreign debt we 
have. 

The movement of internationalism will 
not take place from any top. The move- 
ment for peace and sound internationalism, 
as one of the senators who is forced by his 
constituency to stand behind the World 
Court admitted to me the other day, ‘will 
come up only from the bottom.” 


Interdependence of the Americas 


If Europe in the next ten years can ac- 
complish a healing we will help her all we 
can. If the two Americas can find trust 
and mutual development in each other— 
God bless us all. 

It is not only South America which is im- 
portant to the United States but the United 
States which is important as the friendly 
and—through European propaganda—sus- 
pected nation. It may be sordid to speak of 
the growth of our economic interdependence 
with South America. But it is significant 
that South America and Latin America 
show an astonishing importance to us. As 
customers of Europe in 1913 our imports 
were $558,000,000 and more, and from 
Latin America they were $460,000,000 
and more. 
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“What,”’ cuts in Hank at this juncture, 
“‘are those people doing?” 

“That’s Ramphis at bat,’ I explains, 
“sacrificing to Isis.”’ 

“Sacrificing, eh?” repeats Ritter. 
guess that makes the score for Aida.” 

“Cut out the cheap comedy,” growls 
Magruder. ‘‘I want to hear what she’s 
singing.” 

“What good will it do you to hear?” I 
wants to know. “You can’t wrestle with 
wop, can you?” 

“T suppose,”’ slams back Jim, ‘“‘you can 
talk Italian better than anybody in Rome, 
Georgia. Go on, Pietro, tell me what she’s 
saying now.”’ 

“That’s easy,” I answers. “She’s all 
fussed up over the idea that her sheik is go- 
ing out to battle her old man and she 
doesn’t know whether to wish her boy 
friend luck or whether to hope he’ll slip on 
a pyramid and break his blooming neck. 
That’s not exactly what she’s yodeling, but 
I’m keeping it simple so Lizzie’ll under- 
stand.” 

“As if you could make it simple enough!” 
says the Magruder fluff scornfully. ‘‘What 
is she saying, Miss Mozart?” 

“Right now,” replies the teacher, 
“ Aida’s saying, ‘Never on earth was ——_’” 

That’s the tip-off to one of the notes I’d 
memorized and I let no guilty chance 
escape. 

“heart torn by more cruel agonies,’”’ 
I picks up swiftly. ‘“‘The sacred names of 
father, lover, I can neither utter nor re- 
member. For the one—for the other—I 
would weep, I would pray!’” 

“That’s correct,” nods Miss Mozart. 
“You do understand Italian, don’t you?”’ 

“Just enough,” says I modestly, “for 
operatic purposes. I thought every child 


Say 


knew the words in the Ritorna Vincitor | 


scene which ends with the Numi Pieta.”’ 
“They should,’’ agrees the teacher. 


“Ts my husband acting silly with you?” | 


scowls the missus across the seats. 
“No, indeed,”’ comes back Miss Mozart. 
“It’s a real pleasure to listen to him. So 


few men nowadays go in for the better sort | 


of music.” 

““My Jim does,” retorts Lizzie. 

“Good!’’ I applauds. “Maybe he can 
tell us how the tonal effects in this temple 
music are produced.” 

While everybody’s looking at Magruder 
I take a quick peek at my notes. 

“Go on,”’ Lizzie urges her meal ticket, 
“tell them.” 

“T didn’t come here to give music les- 
sons,” says Jim stiffly. “‘Ask Miss Mozart.” 

“T really can’t explain it myself,’ returns 
the do-re-mi expert. ‘‘Perhaps Mr. O’Day 
will. I’d really like to know.” 

“Sure,’’ I obliges. ‘That oriental streets- 
of-Cairo effect comes from the intervals G 
to F flat and D to C flat in a scale of three 
semitones.” 

“Not to mention a couple of hidden 
notes,” grins Ritter. 

“Thank you,” says Miss Mozart, bathing 
me in the sunshine of her smile. ‘I have 
learned something tonight.” 

That, coming from a gal that was brought 
along to teach a hick how to sit down 
proper in an opera house, and to keep him 
from biting the plush off the chairs, knocks 
the Magruders and the frau for a row of bass 
tubas. I catch a kind of puzzled respect 
in Kate’s eyes, not unmixed, however, with 
a wait-till-I-get-you-alone expression. The 
curl fades out of Jim’s sarcastic lips and 
Lizzie just stares pop-eyed, 

As for Tillie Ritter, it doesn’t faze her 
one way or the other. She hasn’t looked at 
the stage since the play started, just swing- 
ing her lamps around from one section of 
the house to the other and giving the pa- 
trons of the game the up-and-down. Op- 
eras may mean music to some folks, but 
they’re just fashion shows to Tillie. 

And she’s got plenty of company, too. 
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show. Leaves the skin smooth and fresh, and gives 
that well-groomed look. Try the sample we are 
sending free with the tube of shaving cream. 
There are new delights here for every man 
who shaves. Please let us prove them to you 
Clip coupon now. F 


You’d imagine, with all the palaver going 
on in our seats, we’d have been rousted 
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Just Sign Here 


We'll send you a 10-day tube of this 
unique shaving cream, postpaid 


study stands back of this creation. We 
made up and discarded 130 formulas 
before venturing it on the market. 


Just Send Coupon 


Your present method may suit you 
well. But still there may be a better 
one. This test may mean much to you 
in comfort. Send the coupon before 
you forget. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.), Chicago, Ill. 


To add the final touch to shaving luxury, we have created 
Palmolive After Shaving Talc—especially for men. Doesn’t 


Nt 
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and a can of Palmolive After Shaving Talc 


Simply. insert your name and address and 
mail to Dept. B-1117, The Palmolive Company 
(Del..Corp.), 3702 Iron Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Residents of Wisconsin should address The 
Palmolive Company (Wis. Corp.), Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Can you 


find 


a letter in 
your own files? 


N that “after hours” emergency—when no file 

clerk is available—can you go to your files and 
quickly find the paper you need? That is the real 
test of a filing system. The “Y and E” Direct 
Name Filing System makes filing or finding as 
simple as A B C—even for the novice. Write for 
free literature showing how this newest method 
of filing will save time and money in your office. 
Yawman and Erbe Mfg. Co., 232 Jay St., Rochester, 
N. Y. In Canada: The Office Specialty Mfg. Co., 
Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. 


Write for 
free folder 


- S- SAFES 
STEEL & WOOD FILES~STEEL ay ae Se EQUIPMENT 
OFFICE SYS STEMS & SUPPLIES -BANK & RARY 


‘YAWMIAN. WMIAN 4? FRBE MEc. . 


TheAmerican school boy says: 


Abottle of milkis 
abottle of health 


“Yes, milk tastes good at school and I 
like to drink it through a straw right 
from the very bottle the milk came in— 
it tastes so clean, and rich milk makes 
me feel good all over.” 


Serve more bottled milk at school and 
Milk is nature’s ideal food. Milk 
bottled in Thatcher Superior Quality 
Milk Bottles is your guarantee of full 
Look for the Trade 
Mark on the bottle’s lower edge. 


home. 


measure, always. 


TuatcuHer Mra. Co., Exmtra, N. Y. 


THATC H ER 
Superior Quality Milk Bottles 
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out of the place for disturbing the cash cus- 
tomers, wouldn’t you? As a matter of fact 
we almost had to yell to make ourselves 
heard above the buzzing and the cackling 
that was going on all around us. The only 
difference between an opera and a kaffee 
klatsch as far as I could discover is in the 
amount of bare back you expose. 

I take it easy the rest of the show, just 
dropping a few remarks from my notes 
every now and then to keep my reputation 
warm. Me and Miss Mozart get real 
chummy between the acts, not that I’m 
particularly kicked in on her, but I wants 
to get the idea over that we have much to 
talk about in the way of music that couldn’t 
possibly interest the rest of the party. Be- 
sides, I’ve got a suspicion from a couple of 
droops of that gal’s eyelids that she’s kind 
of wise to what I’ve been putting over and 
it’s to my interest to keep her on good 
terms with me and away from Kate. 

Toward the end of the opera I feels a tap 
on my shoulder and I turns around. 

‘Pardon me,” says a gray-haired gent, 
“but you seem to be familiar with Aida. Is 
that the Ah, Fly With Me duet they’re 
singing now?” 

“Oh, no, no,”’ I comes back on a chance 
with my last memo, “‘that’s O Patria Mia, 
O Cieli Azzuri.” 

The old guy sort of blushes at my dis- 
gusted expression and I retires, as an ex- 
pert witness, for the evening. 

‘Well,’ says I to Hank, as we are pass- 
ing out of the theater, “how was my 
work?”’ 

‘Great!’ returns Ritter, slapping me on 


the back. ‘‘ You knocked ’em for an oc- 
tave.” 

““What,’’ I wants to know, “is an oc- 
tave?” 


qr 


O MORE operas for me,” I growls tothe 
wife as soon as we get into the house. 

“Why not?” she inquires. 

‘“‘What’s the sense,’’ I answers, “of a 
fellow who appreciates and understands 
music getting mixed up with a lot of fat- 
heads that don’t know an octave from a 
barrel stave, and besides are gabbing all the 


| time? The whole show was spoiled for me 


on account of having to answer a lot of silly 
questions about seminote scales and Pal- 
estrian intervals that a three-year-old kid 
ought to understand.” 

“When,” asks Kate, “did you get to 
know so much about operas? I thought 
you always said you didn’t care about 
them and ——”’ 

“That’s true,” I cuts in, “‘for the simple 
reason that if I’d told you that opera was 
the passion of my life you’d have dragged 
me along every winter with the Magruders 
and the Ritters. What pleasure do you 
imagine Verdi would have had going to a 
musicale with a couple of street cleaners?” 

“But when,’ pursues the missus, ‘‘did 
you study up on music?”’ 

“My dear,” says I gently, “‘I had a life 
before I met you. When my voice failed 
Oh, let’s not talk of it. It still hurts me a 
bit to listen to those who have succeeded.” 
And I lets my head sink on my chest. 

“Tf you’d rather not go to the opera,”’ re- 
marks the frau, after a spell of silence, ‘‘I 
won’t force you. I would like to go to the 
one next Monday, though. I’ve always 
wanted to hear Rigoletto.” 

“And you shall,” I tells her with spirit; 
“but you won’t ask me to go to any more, 
will you?”’ 

“No,” she agrees, but there’s still a 
dazed, unsatisfied look in her eyes when I 
beats it upstairs. 

“What do you know about Rigoletto?” 
I asks Ritter at lunch the next day. 

“Not much,” answers Hank. ‘It’s one 
of Whitney’s horses, but he’s a dog in the 
mud. I wouldn’t play him.” 

“T’m talking about an opera,” 
“not an oat-chewer.”’ 

“Never heard of it,’’ says Ritter, ‘‘but I 
can get you a book that maybe has.” 


I growls, 
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Fe br ual 
“Dig it up for me,” I orders, 
ing my farewell tour of the ope 
day and I want to quit with g 
“What do you mean—farey 
splutters Hank. ‘We got tia 
whole season.” 
“You maybe have,” I tells 
not me. After next Monday Yn} 
“Does Kate know it?” jeers 
“She does,” I assures him, 
agrees with me that it’s too my 
music lover like me to have tc 
gang of low, ignorant clodhopp 
and the Magruders.”’ 
And I spills the talk me and 
had the night before. 
“You lucky stiff!” exclaims 
“Lucky nothing,” I comes ba 
you’re married as long as I've 
learn that no wife insists on 
doing anything that might give 
ure.’ 
I’m kind of busy the rest ojhe 
but I gets some chance to sey! 4 
the dope on Rigoletto that Ritt¢ 
for me, making a few notes} 
names of the songs in the piece ; 
rizing a dozen or so doggy mus| 
sions. 
Miss Mozart is not in the par, M 
night, and I’m kind of relievedme 
afraid that frill’ll bust out laugng 
middle of some of my deep stuff |d, 
ble the eggs for me. On the waypy 
I tells the boys and girls about\e 
Rigoletto, how it was written in) 
in 1851 and the wow Ranconi 
were in the parts. 
a hes really a tour de force! h 
creation,”’ says I, quoting Note), 
“‘What’s a tour de force?” ¢ 
I’m not prepared for that qutic 
I got a quick answer. 
“That’s just an Italian exp 
explains. ‘“‘It seems there wia 
named De Force that made a lye 
of the country in forty days. ) 
then anything that’s done in fay: 
a tour de force.” 
We gets into a traffic } jam one 
the opera house and the overti’ 
shot when westeps over enoughf} 
our seats. Before the gals have } 
off the curtain’s on its way up. 
The first scene’s a swell room 
of folks trooping around. It d 
exactly like the layout deseri 
book, but I guess the opera folks 
the best way they can with the 
got. ait +i 
“How often,” I murmurs, 
watched that scene in the sa 
Duke of Mantua. I guess T’'veh 
letto fifty times. It’s my favo 
Listen to that minuet,’’ I goes 0} 
astic, as the orchestra strikes} 
“Isn’t it gorgeous?” 
“Uh-huh,”’ mumbles Kate. ‘al 
“Some folks,” I continues, “f 
ously reminiscent of the minu 
zart’s Don Giovanni; Db 
just professional jealousy!” — ; 
“It doesn’t sound like a m inv 
complains Lizzie. 
‘‘What better proof,” sé 
Listen! That’s the ‘quest 
pari sono.’ It’s the he 
When you hear that, you 
letto at its best.” 
Just then I feels a tay 
and I turns around. So di 
the Magruders. 
It’s the old gent that ne 
question in Aida. 
“T beg your pardon,” 
that’s not Rigoletto they 
“What?” I gasps. 
“Madame Torrino was 
sick,” he goes on, “and 
been substituted. They 2 
the stage just before you ¢ 
I go to operas regularly! 
zart and Lizzie are helpiz ig 
stand them. 
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RM OF THE SENATE RULES 


(Continued from Page 27) 


that it is only therewherefull their progress, and through main strength 
had to protect and preserve prevents the constituted majority from 
niithe liberties of our people. having its will. If this majority were un- 
the Senate procedure, so well coerced, if its entire membership were un- 
y the Vice President, is the selfish and standing for the highest type of 
jl aster, which comes about on legislation, unmoved by the selfish desire to 
jrule which permits unlimited trade votes for office—in short, if the entire 
heilibuster is an extraordinary membership were absolutely free to follow 
is illogical, and conditions the dictates of their several consciences, 
sizhanged that it will not be then I concede there would be no excuse for 
pted. A study of the pro- a filibuster. But on examination of the 
hvenate will demonstrate that history of every filibuster that has ever 
ei lways takes place in what is come to my notice—and I have partici- 
hthort session of the Congress. pated in quite a number—I find none that 
sr/ssion of Congress must end would have been even attempted if one or 
lay of March because of the more of these elements above described had 
oi he terms of members of the not existed and stood out in bold relief. Let 
e esentatives and one-third of me give an actual illustration that occurred 
tis known throughout that during the administration of President 
the fourth of March, when Harding. 
) everything on the calendar 
dito law fails and dies. No Pushing a Pet Measure 
‘e successfully carried on un- 
jimmment of the Congress is The President was very anxious to pass 
x\. Filibusters therefore take the bill known and generally understood as 
fort session. A cloture would the ship-subsidy bill. In the first or long 
jibuster unless it absolutely session of the Congress it was not even at- 
e teand the offering ofamend- tempted to pass this bill—it was known 
ire which permitted reason- that it could not pass either House of Con- 
jter its adoption would not gress—but when the short session con- 
Vers if they were attempted ened the Administration immediately got 
final adjournment. busy to crowd this bill through both 
elas not given us a concrete branches of our national legislature. In 
work, and I defy him and _ theelection that had just taken place, many 
li or anyone else to put in members of the House and the Senate had 
hat will prevent a filibuster been defeated for reélection, their succes- 
_ adjournment is definitely sors had been elected, but had not yet been 
If a filibuster were com- sworn in. The short session takes place 
say, on the fifteenth day of after the election and before the members 
uld be more difficult to keep chosen at that election are inaugurated into 
Med than it would be were the office. It was known also that the new 
maenced on the last day of House and the new Senate, just elected and 
htly before the final adjourn- not yet sworn in, if in office, would refuse 
ster commenced thus early absolutely to pass the ship-subsidy bill. 
quite a number of senators The old Congress was opposed to it before 
tearry it out; but a filibuster the election and the new Congress was over- 
a(ced at eleven o’clock on the whelmingly against it. If it were to be 
fi farch, and carried to a suc- passed at all it must pass during the short 
von by one man, if he is al- session. 
¢ate whatever. A filibuster The bill had been more or less an issue in 
_ the first day of March the campaign, and it had been repudiated 
raratively easy if one or two by an overwhelming majority at the polls. 
e»te their time toit—sowhen Iam not discussing the merits of this legis- 
dshe is not advocating a rule lation, my dear reader—it is immaterial 
é1 all debate he is simply whether you favored it or were opposed to 
e entire question. A rule. its enactment. If the means attempted to 
vt filibuster must be so dras- bring about its passage were unfair, dis- 
iis whatever can take place honorable or objectionable, then the 
| put in force. method must be condemned regardless of 
} the merits of the legislation. 
Ltion by Filibuster There was no difficulty in the House, 
i where this blessed majority-cloture rule 
of Senate procedure will prevailed. The skids were greased and the 
WSuccessful filibusters have bill went through in one-two-three order, 
i the short session. It is a but in the Senate it was different. There 
lure, and is justified only in was no cloture in the Senate; there was no 
y conditions and circum- way to shut off debate, and although the 
= kin to revolution in the po- President had a majority in favor of the 
ie revolution is usually a_ bill he was unable to secure a vote, and 
ittless struggle against en- this vote was prevented by a filibuster car- 
hee yet, no American will ried on by those who were, as far as legal 
‘tion is never justified. We membership of the Senate was concerned, 
= country as the result of a in a minority. This minority backing up 
yur forefathers, and those the filibuster knew that the bill could not 
Youndation of our United have passed before election. It knew that 
wt years of bloody struggle the new Congress just elected was opposed 
ionists. They violated the to the measure. It knew that votes in fa- 
\ they were guilty of treason vor of the bill were being secured by the 
lountry, but they justified power of Federal patronage. Was this fili- 
ithefundamental principle buster justified? Was this minority of 
7, and all the world honors senators justified in resorting to this des- 
id Americans particularly perate remedy to prevent the political ma- 
Jyry in sacred remembrance chine from ‘carrying out this plan which 
ery revolution they fought had, as a matter of fact, been repudiated by 
onclusion. the people of the country? As one who par- 
it impossible for a fili- ticipated in that filibuster, I have no hesi- 
lace? Under our Govern- _ tancy in saying that every step we took was 
\Inited States Senate, can justified under the circumstances; and to 
y themselves for partici- show that our position was correct so far 
desperate method of pre- as the new Congress’ attitude was con- 
m? The filibuster is in fact cerned, it should be added that after the 
jOlution. It defies the ap- newly elected Congress came into office 
constituted majority; it there was not even an attempt to pass this 
e being, in the way of _ legislation. 
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The FLORSHEIM SHOE 


i you notice your shoes as others do 


you will find greater satisfaction in 
dressing your feet in style with Florsheims. 


Booklet eMost a tyles " 1 0 


STYLES OF THE TIMES 
on Request 


Tue FirorsHeim SHOE Company 


eMManufacturers ~ CHICAGO 


all Better “Because Skeleton Lined He 
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Blue=jay will enable you to wear the loveliest, 
most extreme shoe styles without fear of corns 


‘“Unskilled use of corn razor 
invites infection” — says Chiropodist 


““The blade slipped!’—that ex- 
plains hundreds of cases of foot 
infection,’ says Rachel H. 
Freer, well-known New York 
chiropodist. “No unskilled 
hand should ever pare a corn. 
It is a job for a chiropodist.” 
Visit your chiropodist as 
often as you do your dentist, if 
you would keep your feet in 


prime trim. But between visits, 
when a corn needs attention, 
put on a Blue=jay plaster. 
Blue=jay is the safe, gentle 
and sure way to remove a corn 
at home. Even the most obsti- 
nate corn seldom needs more 
than a second plaster. Standard 
for more than 26 years... ., 
May be had at all drug stores, 


Blue-jay 


THE SAFE AND GENTLE WAY TO END A CORN 
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by filtering all dust, sand, grit and other abrasives out of 
the 9,000 gallons of air that enter the motor with every 
gallon of gas, thereby preventing wear 75% to 85% and 


carbon deposits 60% to 75%. 


Protectomotor makes it unnecessary to filter the oil. It is 
better to keep abrasives out of the oil than try to filter 
them out after the damage has been done. 


Protectomotor is an air filter and 
should not be confused with mechan- 
ical devices designed to clean the air 
by agitating the dust in the air. 


There is as much difference between 
the Protectomotor and an ordinary 
air cleaner as between the vacuum 
cleaner and the broom. 


There is no substitute for filtered air 
There is no substitute for Protectomotor 


See that your car is equipped with a Protectomotor. -If your dealer can’t 
do it, send us the make and model of your car and carburetor and we will 


see that you get one. 


Dealers and 
Distributors 
wanted 


"Those Walls Are There For Keeps! ; 


HE woman’s natural 
joy in the interior of 
her new home is made the 
more radiant by the assur- 
ance that its exterior of 


Western Red Cedar Siding 
not only is charming but 
proof against the ravages of 


time and elements. Hard 
rains just cleanse it. It is 
unaffected by moisture or 
frost. 


STAYNEW FILTER CORPORATION 


Rochester, 
New York. 


This wood from the tre- 
mendous forests of Wash- 
ington, Oregon and British 
Columbia is the one wood 
for the walls of your home. 
Absolutely rot-proof and 
insect proof. Contains no 
pitch to mar paint. Will 
not shrink, warp or twist. 
More durable than white 
oak. Any good dealer can 
supply you. Mail coupon. 


The Mark Below Is On Every Bundle 


edvLedar 


Re RED eee te eee 
“The Wood That Nature Armed Against Decay” 


Red Cedar Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
4949 Stuart Building, Seattle, Wash. 


Enclosed is to cents to cover mailing. Please send me “The 
Wood That Nature Armed Against Decay" and ‘Preserving 


the Charm of the Pergola.” 


Name 


The OUTSIDE Wood 
SIDING 
EXTERIOR TRIM 
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I have given an illustration of a filibuster 
that took place under a Republican Ad- 
ministration. In order to show that this is 
no partisan matter, let me now give an illus- 
tration that happened under a Democratic 
Administration. It was the filibuster which 
took place against President Wilson’s bill 
authorizing the arming of private ships. It 
was just before we went into the war. In 
an official message delivered to the Con- 
gress a few days before the adjournment of 
the short session on the fourth day of 
March, the President asked for authority 
thus to arm the merchant marine. As 


| usual, the bill went through the House with- 


out any difficulty. It was passed by that 
body because of the power of majority clo- 
ture—and I ought to pause here to say that 
where the power to put cloture over rests in 
the hands of a few men, it is not always 
necessary that cloture be adopted. The 
rank and file of the membership know that 
the power exists, and they sometimes sub- 
mit even if it is not actually put in force. 
They know that if they resist it will be in- 
voked, and they follow the line of least re- 
sistance. 

The bill came to the Senate just a day or 
two before the first of March, 1917. It was 
promptly reported. The power of the 
Executive was sufficient to bring in line be- 
hind this bill a majority of the members of 
the Senate. A reasonable debate on its 
provisions would have carried it beyond 
the fourth day of March. Its importance 
was conceded, everybody acknowledged 
that, but it was necessary, of course, to pass 
it before the fourth of March, and it was 
not difficult to organize a filibuster to de- 
feat the proposal, although the sentiment, 
due to Executive and newspaper pressure, 
was almost irresistible. A comparatively 
few men in the Senate defeated the bill. We 
were condemned in the severest terms by 
the country. 

The day after the adjournment, Presi- 
dent Wilson issued his famous statement 
denouncing the ‘willful twelve.”” Many of 
us were burned in effigy in different parts of 
the United States. The country, by propa- 
ganda that had been put forth through the 
newspapers and through political and par- 
tisan leaders, had been set afire in its indig- 
nation against these few men who had 
stood in the way of the passage of this bill. 
It would be interesting reading, I think, at 
this point, if I were able to publish the let- 
ters of condemnation which I personally 
received. It would be interesting, perhaps, 
to read the letters that threatened human 
life and that advocated death as the 
proper punishment for one who was en- 
gaged in this unholy filibuster. Even the 
Federal judiciary participated in it, and one 
of these judges went so far as to advocate 
the standing of these men up against a wall 
and shooting them. When such desperate 
remedies are advocated by men in high 
places, it would not have been strange if at 
least a part of these filibusters had become 
the victim of some fanatic or crank. I have 
now in my possession a beautiful medal 
made out of Mr. Mellon’s aluminum on 
which the names of the “‘ willful twelve”’ are 
inscribed, and on the reverse side of which 
is engraved President Wilson’s condemna- 
tion of the “willful twelve.” 


A Wartime Filibuster 


This filibuster could never have suc- 
ceeded, would not, of course, have even 
been attempted, had it not been that the 
session of Congress must expire on the 
fourth day of March. And yet, as one who 
had perhaps more to do with its organiza- 
tion and carrying out than had any other 
one man, I am as confident in my own heart 
that a majority of the Senate was against 
this measure, as I am that I still live. Dur- 
ing those few weary days and nights, I was 
privately informed by many a senator who 
was standing for the passage of the bill that 


passage of the proposed legislation would 
be an outrage. It is a remarkable fact that 


some of the men who stood on the floor of 
the Senate and argued in favor of the 


Some of these men made gpeec 


the filibuster was justified, and that the. 


Feb ui ary 
passage of this bill and who, as far 
ministration knew, were as anxioy 
about its passage as was the Pres} 
self, had privately urged me not { 
this filibuster, but to carry it on { 


favor at my own request, becaus: 
ing, even in favor of the bill, they 
kill time, although the power ¢ 
ministration on one hand and th 
machine on the other was go ¢ 
political expediency required th 
in line. Si 
The filibuster succeeded. Thi 
defeated. Practically a unanimor 
condemned the filibuster. The 
issued a statement a day after th 
ment, bitter in its denunciation. 
see what followed. The next day 
dent issued another statement in 
said that an old law had been d 
permitting him to arm these ships 
defeat of the legislation in the § 
no effect, and that under this ryh 
covered ancient law he would ¢ 
once to arm the ships. This he 
thus carried out fully and comy 
entire program. Ina very short: 
ever, he himself discovered that t 
of these ships was of no benefit; 
matter of fact, it was a detrime 
and that instead of helping to kee, 
the war it had a tendency to put 
to put us in with some disadyan) 
we would not have had had we 
the war in the regular way. 


B : 
The Stand of the “Willful 


In his special message deliver 
special session of Congress whicl 
in April, he, in substance, made 
sion, and it. was then that h i 
declaration of war, so that 
fact, this little bunch of “wil 
had their course officially 
same power that had so bitterly 
them. The filibuster itself 
even by the President, alth 
so state, and was not magn 
to admit that this minority 
that the majority was wron, 
possible to continue this d 
reasonable length of time—in 
had we not been compelled 
journ on the fourth day of } 
no doubt but that there wot 
brought out in the debate 
President Wilson afterward 
true, and which he after 
promulgated in his mess: 
was this filibuster jus 
ter of so great importance 
which in substance meant 
war—and pushing us in 
son afterward admitted, ! 
without the full advante 
have been ours had we gor 
the regular way. It se 
buster was more than justi 

It is conceded that a fill 
for any considerable length 
the consideration of othé 
often defeats entirely the 
beneficial to the entire cou 
of the secondary effects 
and is one of the things th 
gage in the filibuster must 
which they must ass 
should be said, howe 
sponsibility for such vf 
placed at the door of thi 
partisan power and pati 
coerce men into doing W. 
be wrong. Those in al 
and studiously, often 
lar pieces of legislatio 
could not be passed in 
cussion before the count 
believing that because ©! 
senators would be induce 
to submit and to surren 
tions. 4 

Then, too, unless senato 
of proper consideration 0! 
though the remedy is seV 
membered that if they 


(Continued on Ps 
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ft/y acquiesced always to the will 
D0 ical leaders and a machine that 
mrary artificial control of the 
sepership, they would in the long 
yriidering to machine politicians 
at nage distributors the liberties 
rts of a free people. Our fore- 
thight they had separated the 
e anch of our Government from 
iti:, and if we are to give to the 
», ;rough the power of his patron- 
hiigh his influence with partisan 
fa).ons and machines, the power 
jllislation, then we might just as 
jis our legislative branch and 
: jesident supreme in legislative 
s|2ll as in executive. We might 
oie change our Government into 
hjind do away with the legisla- 
ck f the Government entirely. 


i 

/rendment § uggested 
i) apparent, therefore, that the 
of oture will not bring a remedy. 
ise be apparent that all these 
tice place in the short session— 
yuld not be possible if it were 
nitation. Neither would such 
| possible if the new congress 
ye old were legislating during 
| sion. However, under our 
the old Congress, although 
t1e polls, continues to legislate 
iy h of March,while the new Con- 
o) to perform the duties imposed 
; e people, must stand helpless 
e! function in the performance 
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through the lame-duck method would, 
therefore, disappear at once. 

Instead of the old Congress legislating 
for the people after its members had been 
repudiated by the people, the new Congress 
elected to carry out the will of the people 
would be functioning. Instead of the ses- 
sion of Congress ending on the fourth of 
March, it would be the same as the present 
long session. In other words, the effect of 
this amendment would be to give us one 
session of Congress each year, which would 
be unlimited as to time, except so far as 
the term itself might limit it—which in 
practical effect means no limitation what- 
ever. Men whose official acts had been 
repudiated by their people would suffer the 
results of such defeat and repudiation, and 
we would not find the country in the dis- 
agreeable attitude of seeing those whom the 
people have defeated placed in higher posi- 
tions of power and honor for the very rea- 
son that they have been unfaithful to their 
trusts. The filibuster would disappear as 
the dew fades before the morning sun. No 
filibuster would be possible and therefore 
no filibuster would be attempted. If a clo- 
ture were necessary at all, a cloture similar 
to the one we now have in the Senate would 
meet all requirements. 


Eliminating the Short Session 


Mr. Dawes says he does not want a clo- 
ture that would prevent debate, but, as I 
have shown, a cloture to be effective must 
prevent debate so long as the end of the 
session is definitely fixed. If this end were 


not fixed by law, then a modified cloture | 


that would permit full and fair debate after 
the adoption of the cloture rule would 
bring no harm if it were found under the 
circumstances to be necessary. In my 
judgment, no such rule would be necessary 
No cloture of any kind would be demanded, 
or if some sort of cloture were necessary it 
could easily be adopted, and would be 
adopted, because it would not be subject to 
the great objection that now exists, which 
is on account of the day of adjournment be- 
ing definitely fixed. Cloture would mean 
the absolute controlling of legislation by a 
few dictators who are temporarily clothed 
with partisan political power. 


CONCLUSION 


I appeal to our worthy Vice President 
to use the mighty influence which is his 
and the power of his ability to help a 
progressive-thinking and a_progressive- 
hoping nation to secure the passage of this 
constitutional amendment, and thus bring 
about the remedy for the evil which he so 
well describes, but the sins of which he 
would vastly increase if his method of re- 
form were agreed to. 
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OLD SEX AND I NEW FOOTLIG 


(Continued from Page 4) 


long in disuse because it was forbidden by 
fashion more effectively than by the police. 
True, there have been sporadic appearances, 
and elderly theatrical people will easily recall 


_ one such appearance that was contrary to 


the will of the first-nighter; for the first- 
nighter of twenty-five years ago character- 
istically did not permit the sex play to exist. 
This one was attempted on Broadway, and 
the first-nighters laughed contemptuously 
atit; but the newspaper reviewers, instead 
of pointing out its stupidities, put emphasis 
upon its sensuality; they called it filthy and 
said that it was a failure because decent 
people would not listen to indecencies. The 
critics, in all sincerity, meant to kill that 
play, and until they heard the news from 
Broadway, believed it dead after the one 
night. But their reviews had reached the 
public and the theater was already selling 
out for a long run. 

This, however, was only a bit of commer- 
cial audacity on the part of a manager; the 
first-nighter himself was against what he 
then called indecency and what he now calls 
frankness. The two facts—the two things— 
of which we are roughly speaking when we 
use these two words in this connotation are 
much the same. But when you call a thing 
indecent you need an excuse if you look 
at it; while if you call it frankness, it seems 
all right to bring grandmother and the chil- 
dren to enjoy it with you. The old-time 
first-nighter called the sex play an inde- 
cency; the present first-nighter calls it an 
expression of honesty. Evidently there has 
been an alteration in vocabulary; but the 
alteration goes deeper than that. 


In the Name of Frankness 


To understand the intelligent first- 
nighter—for, of course, there are some 
first-nighters who are not intelligent—we 
must first have an idea of the conditions 
under which he thinks. To form this idea 
sympathetically, we might aid ourselves by 
eating a partridge a day for ten or twelve 
months. After a few weeks anybody who 
could cook a partridge for us in a new way, 
or devise a sauce that would disguise the 
partridge flavor, would be our true bene- 
factor. We could not easily moderate our 
enthusiasm for him or call him less than a 
genius, and for a while we should eat our 


| partridges only in the new manner. Of 


course, it would be a matter of time before 
the new flavor would cause our gorge to rise 
‘and we should pine fora newer genius. Now 
suppose that there were a flavoring matter 
that culinary fashion among chefs declared 
unwholesome for the system and held as 
taboo; and suppose that we had tried all 
other possible flavors until we could never 
rid ourselves of their dreary taste, and that 
somebody daringly cooked us a partridge 
with the taboo sauce uponit. We should 
be grateful, and, however wholesome or 
unwholesome in fact the forbidden sauce 
might be, it would seem wholesome to us— 
it would seem a sauce from heaven. 

Thus we might obtain a hint of one 
reason, at least, for the first-nighter’s in- 
dorsement of the sex play. His calling is 
horrifyingly like the partridge eater’s, and 
as distorting to the natural functions of 
the palate; the wonder is that he has any 
capacity for taste left at all. Yet this 
fantasy explains the sex play only in part, 
and comes far from being all the story. If 
sex plays were the only sex in fashion, the 
partridge fantasy might serve completely. 
But simultaneously with sex plays we have 
sex novels, sex magazines, sex music, sex 
painting and sex sculpture, so that the arts 
and literature appear to be assaulted by 
squads of practitioners and apprentices 
bent upon indecency, or frankness as you 
may choose to call it, and only structural 
architecture seems to be a little difficult to 
render with sex motives; though no doubt 
sex architects will presently appear from 
Europe and be imitated here in some of 
our more liberal railway stations. 


and general that no doubt itis b 
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they do not understand at all that they are 
ancients, not moderns; they do not even 
see that lower limbs were disposed of many 
years ago. They do not see that when sex is 
emphasized and dwelt upon, their enthu- 
siasm for the emphasis and lingering is only 
one of the premonitory symptoms of a 
voluptuary period. Fashionably, indeed, 
such a period shows eloquent symbols of 
approach. 

The intellectual followers of the sex fash- 
ion fail again to understand that they have 
become advocates, and are therefore un- 
able to look down from Olympus upon their 
subject. Advocacy is inimical to judgment, 
and the advocate is but too likely to use his 
intellect merely to defend what is to his 
personal taste. Thus, if a licentious man 
convince us that his license is but virtue 
under another name, he may obtain our 
respect, and even with logic convince him- 
self that the more licentious he is, the more 
virtuous he is. But the sex advocates who 
are intellectually honest, as of course many 
of them are, fail most seriously of all when 
they fail to comprehend the fashion’s moral 
effect upon those not intellectually and mor- 
ally equipped to be of it with a cool head. 


High Flavor in High Favor 


The sex fashion is here as a fact and we 
must deal with it if it does not die of itself. 
But that it will soon die of itself is doubt- 
ful. Too many people like it, and, as with 
illegal drinking, so many influential citi- 
zens go in for it that it has become com- 
monplace. That is to say, it has long 
since lost its daring and is becoming a 
popular habit. No one buys it now for its 
shockingness, since the commonplace does 
not shock; its advocates can no longer rea- 
sonably take any pleasure in observing the 
shivering of the fastidious and of people of 
modern taste in art. But it is nevertheless 
a high flavor, a racy and gamy flavor; in- 
deed, a flavor historically of decay grown 
strong; the very flavor that holds longest 
with the surfeited palate and unfits it for 
fresher and more lifelike savors. And it is 
insidious; for once used to such a diet, the 
epicure finds other food insipid. People 
with a taste for 1810 cognac write no odes 
to buttermilk. 

Mr. Shaw once pointed out, I seem to 
remember, that the British housemaid was 
bored by seeing things in their appropriate 
places, but took the liveliest interest in see- 
ing them in inappropriate places. She was 
said to be wholly indifferent to a railway 
engine upon its proper rails, but gladly paid 
six shillings to see one in a theater. Of 
course she will pay six shillings to hear the 
sex talk and to see the long-drawn-out kiss 
and ardent embrace of the sex play. They 
are manifestations appropriate to privacy, 
strikingly inappropriate in a public place, 
so Mr. Shaw’s housemaid is fascinated by 
these private enthusiasms publicly ex- 
hibited. 

But here there is a difference: She might 
go to see one play, or possibly two, with a 
railway engine in it; after that she would 
not stir for less than a freight yard or a live 
elephant; but she will go again and again 
to see the long kiss of the sex play. Why 
does she? ‘‘The ordinary member of an 
audience, or a reader, identifies himself 
with one of the lovers—either the hero or 
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the heroine—and experiences himself some- 
thing of the emotions felt by the character 
with whom he thus identifies himself.” 
Mr. Shaw’s housemaid buys a ticket for 
ardent love making by proxy and becomes 
a steady patron of the fashion. One doubts 
if this is beneficial to her. 

But the sex-fashion advocates maintain 
with some complacency that they have 
done a moral service. 

“We have got sex out into the open,” 
they say. “It was too long forbidden to 
public and free discussion.” 

By this they can mean only that they are 
using art for an ethical purpose—which is 
something that artists generally protest 
should not be done—and that sex has here- 
tofore been immorally suppressed in art. 
Yet the sex plays and sex novels have in- 
troduced no new theme, no new topic or 
question, into the interpretation of sex by 
art—not one. They have introduced noth- 
ing whatever except amorous details that 
had been suppressed, for a considerable 
length of time, by the representatives of 
public opinion. It is in fact the use of the 
amorous detail, either in dialogue or action, 
that is precisely the stock in trade of the 
sex play and of the sex novel. With an eye 
on the housemaid, the sex play introduces 
the long kiss; and then with its eye on the 
partridge eater, the sex play lengthens the 
kiss to three acts—and if so much highness 
of flavor presently revolts him, there issome 
doubt if he can induce the housemaid to 
follow him out of the theater. 

Sex is out in the open—and making 
money by it. It has been very much, in- 
deed, out in the open for many years in the 
burlesque theaters, and in some of the 
anatomical exhibits of young women and 
young men in the spectacular revue that 
has so largely taken the place of ballet and 
light opera. But this type of show makes 
no pretense of offering art to the mind. It 
offers an open resort to the openly sen- 
suous; a patron goes to it as formerly he 
went to a saloon, to get something to stir 
or please his bodily senses. Art is for the 
mind alone; and when it reaches lower than 
that it is not art, though it may be craft— 
the craft of Pandarus. 


When the Puritan Wakes Up 


Art knows no limit to its subject; it has 
never suppressed sex. But when it touches 
sex, as when it touches anything, it touches 
with neither a hot nor a heavy hand, nor 
yet an itching palm. The struggle with the 
Puritan was won long ago. We could dance; 
we could sing love songs; we could write 
realism; and now the sex play and sex 
novel arrive upon the field to commit ex- 
cesses after the battle. Henry James wrote 
of some subjects that the most audacious of 
the sex writers may hardly dare to hint; 
they are too heavy-handed and would per- 
haps get into jail in spite of the fashion. 
For they cannot do what Henry James and 
Alphonse Daudet and Thomas Hardy and 
Bernard Shaw have done; they cannot 
talk without grossness of anything no mat- 
ter how gross. Nor is it the fashion todo so; 
the fashion being interested in the hints of 
sexual detail now offered for its inspec- 
tion—and getting more and more inter- 
ested and asking for stronger and stronger 
hints. For one of the oddest things about 
all this frankness is that frank is the one 
thing it certainly is not. The toughest and 
most illicit lovers on the whole sex stage 
speak of their sins like rather literary peo- 
ple playing a game of synonyms; though 
of course now and then one of them will use 
a good strong fashionable literary bad 
word to show how frank the author is 
being. However, the approach to actual 
frankness is increasing from one first night 
to another as rapidly as it is ascertained to 
be good box office and within the law. 

Our digestions are more important to us 


than our sex, as we should easily discover 
if we had a food shortage. Our sex, his- 
torically speaking, was an incident in our 
existence, developing long after we had di- 
gestions. There is more realism to our di- 
gestions than to our sex. Our lives.are more 
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vitally dependent upon our digestions than 
upon our sex. Digestion therefore offers a 
more vital subject to any true realist; and 
can any honest and impartial person deny 
that true frankness requires a digestion 
play before it does a sex play? But on all 
the stage today there is not yet even a 
frank and open food play. It will come 
some day—from Russia, of course; and 
even now there are unfortunately parts of 
Russia where people would attend such a 
play with interest. But as yet there are no 
signs in either Western Europe or America 
of anything at all serious and frank about 
either nourishment or digestion in plays or 
novels. 

The sex plays and sex novels seem 
to take all the details of those things—so 
much more important—for granted, which 
is so inconsistent it makes one’s head swim 
to think about it. They leave those details 
absolutely to the imagination of their audi- 
ences. Pompeiian art was much deeper and 
more rotund; it at least went so far some- 
times as to portray indigestion. 

Only a little while ago the prevailing 
theatrical and rather literary fashion was 
irony. The popular prevalence of irony got 
to be a little dreary to the provincial real- 
ists, and yet it was pleasantly humorous to 
see so many earnest writers determined to 
be ironical about everything, or be noth- 
ing. There are as many now, even more 
earnestly convinced that they must get sex 
into everything or be ruined as true artists. 

For fashion is a terrible thing; but of 
course it isn’t permanent, since if it were, it 
wouldn’t be fashion. Yet the sex fashion 
may last a long time, though the Puritan 
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eart’s delight,”’ said Ben the privileged. ‘‘ You’ve got me.” 

emed in no way soothed by this reassuring statement. 

New Mexico! Sand!’’ shesaid. ‘‘Sand, snakes, scorpions; wind, dust, 
nely, desolate and forlorn!” 

ircumstances,”’ said Ben, ‘‘you could hardly pay me a greater compli- 

ou goest, I will go,’and all that. Good girl! This unsolicited tribute us 
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“Don’t be a poor simpleton,” ad- 
vised the good girl. “‘I shall stick it out 
for my year, of course, since I was fool- 
ish enough to undertake it. That is all. 
Don’t you make any 
mistakes. These peo- 


Rhodes 


KOERNER 


“‘Wouldn’t You Almost Think, Sweetness,’’ Said Ross McEwen in a Plaintive Drawl, ‘‘That There Was Enough 
Elbowroom Here to Satisfy Every Reasonable Man?’’ 


ple shall never be my 


people.” 

“No better people 
on earth. In all the 
essentials ay 


“‘Oh, who cares 
anything about essen- 
tials?’’ cried Jay im- 
patiently — voicing, 
perhaps, more than she 
knew. “‘A tin plate will 
do well enough to eat 
out of, certainly, if that 
is what you mean. I 
prefer china, myself. 
I’m going back where 
I can see flowers and 
the green grass, old 
gardens and sundials.”’ 

“T know not what 
others may say,” ob- 
served Ben grandly, 
“but as for me, you 
take the sundials and 
givemethesun. Right 
here, too, where they 
climb for water and dig 
for wood. Peevish, my 
fellow townsman, 
peevish, waspy, 
crabbed. You haven’t 
half enough todo. In 
this beastly climate 
people simply will not 
stay sick. They take 
up their bed and beat 
it, and you can’t help 
yourself. Nursing is a 
mere sinecure.”’ His 
hands were clasped be- 
hind his head, his slim 
length reclined in a 
steamer chair, feet 
crossed, eyes half 
closed, luxurious. “‘Ah, 
idleness!’’ he mur- 
mured. “Too bad, too 
bad! You never were 
a grouch back home. 
Rather good company, 
if anything.” 

Ben’s eyes were 
blueand dreamy. They 
opened a trifle wider 
now, and rolled slowly 
till they fell upon Miss 
Hollister, bolt upright 
and haughty in her 
chair, her lips pressed 
to astraight line. She 
regarded him sternly. 
He blinked, his hands 
came from behind his head, he straightened up and adjusted his finger tips to meet with 
delicate precision. ‘“‘But the main trouble, the fount and origin of your disappointing 
conduct is, as hereinbefore said, homesickness. It is, as has been observed, a nobler pang 
than indigestion, though the symptoms are of striking similarity. But nostalgia, more 
than any other feeling, is fatal to the judicial faculties, and I think, my dear towny, that 
when youlookat this fairland, yourfuture home, youregard all things with ajaundiced eye.” 


“Oh-h!” gasped Jay, hotly indignant. 
“Look at it yourself! Look at it!” 

The hospital was guarded and overhung 
by an outer colonnade of cottonwoods; she 
looked through a green archway across the 
leagues of shimmering desert, somber, wavering and dim; 
she saw the long bleak range beyond, saw-toothed and 
gray; saw in the midway levels the unbearable brilliance 
of the White Sands, a wild dazzle and tumult of light, a 
blinding mirror with two score miles for diameter. 

But Ben’s eyes widened with delight, their blue darkened 
to a deeper blue of exultation, not to be feigned. 

“More than beautiful—fascinating,” he said. 

“‘Repulsive, hateful, malignant, appalling!” cried Jay 
Hollister bitterly. ‘‘The starved, withered grass, the 
parched earth, the stunted bushes—miserable, hideous— 
the abomination of desolation!” 

“Girl, by all good rights I ought to shut your wild, wild 
mouth with kisses four—that’s what I orter do—elocutin’ 
that way. But you mean it, I guess.’”’ Ben nodded his 
head sagely. “I get your idea. Blotched and leprous, eh? 
Thin, starved soil, poisoned and mildewed patches— 
thorns and dwarfed scrub, red leer of the sun. Oh, si! 
Like that bird in Browning? Hills like giants at a huntin’ 
lay—the round squat turret—all the lost adventures, my 
peers—the Dark Tower, weird noises just offstage, in- 
creasin’ like a bill, I mean a bell—increasin’ like a bell, 
fiddles a-moanin’, ‘O-o0-o-h-h-h! What did you do-o-o 
with your summer’s wa-a-a-ges? So this is Paris!’ Yes, 
yes, but why not shed the secondhand stuff and come down 
to workaday?”’ 

“Ben Griggs,’’ said Miss Hollister with quiet and deadly 
conviction, “‘you are absolutely the most blasphemous 
wretch that ever walked in shoe leather. You haven’t any- 
thing even remotely corresponding to a soul.” 

“When we are married,”’ said Ben, and paused, reflect- 
ing. “That is, if I don’t change my mind ——” 

“Married!”’ said Miss Hollister derisively. 
You!’ Her eyes scorned him. 

“Woman,” said Ben, ‘“‘beware! You make utter confu- 
sion with the parts of speech. You make mere interjections 
of pronouns, prepositions and verbs and everything. You 
use too many shockers. More than that—mark me, my 
lass—isn’t it curious that no one has ever thought to fur- 
nish printed words with every phonograph record of a song? 
Just a little sheet of paper—why, it needn’t cost more than 
a penny apiece at the outside. Then we could know what 
it was all about.” 

“The way you hop from conversational crag to crag,’’ 
said Jay, ‘‘is beyond all praise.” 

“Oh, well, if you insist, we can go back to our marriage 
again.” 

“My poor misguided young friend,” said Jay, ‘‘make no 
mistakes. I put up with you because we played together 
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when we were kids, and because we are strangers here in a 
strange land, townies together # 

Ben interrupted her. ‘‘Two tawny townies twisting twill 
together!”’ he chanted happily, beating slow time with a 
gentle finger. ‘‘Twin turtles twitter tender twilight twad- 
dle. Twice twenty travelers # 

“Preposterous imbecile!” said Jay, dimpling neverthe- 
less adorably. ‘“‘Here is something to put in your little 
book. Jay Hollister will never marry an idler and a wast- 
rel. Why, you’re not even a ne’er-do-well. You’re a do- 
nothing, net.” 

‘“All the world loves a loafer,”’ Ben protested. ‘‘Still, as 
Alice remarked, if circumstances were different they would 
be quite otherwise. If frugal industry ——” 

“There comes your gambler friend,” said Jay coldly. 

“Who, Monte? Where?” Ben turned eagerly. 

“Across the street. No, the other way.” Though she 
fervently disapproved of Monte, Jay was not sorry for the 
diversion. It was daily more difficult to keep Ben in his 
proper place, and she had no desire to discuss frugal in- 
dustry. 

“Picturesque rascal, what? Looking real pleased about 
something too. Say, girl, you’ve made me forget some- 
thing I was going to tell you.” 

“He is laughing to himself,” said Jay. 

“‘T believe he is, at that.’”’” Ben raised his voice. “Hi, 
Monte! Come over and tell us the joke.” 


I 


ONTE’S mother had known him as Rosalio Marquez. 

The overname was professional. He dealt monte 
wisely but not too well. He was nearing thirty-five, the 
easiest age of all; he was slender and graceful; he wore 
blue serge and a soft black hat, low crowned and wide 
brimmed. He carried this hat in his hand as he came up 
the steps. He bowed courteously to Jay, with murmured 
greetings in Spanish, soft syllables of lingering caress; 
he waved a friendly salute to Ben. 

“Yes, indeed,” said Ben. ‘‘With all my heart. Your 
statement as to the beauty of the day is correct in every 
particular, and it affords me great pleasure to indorse an 
opinion so just. But, after all, dear heart, that is hardly 
the point, is it? The giddy jest, the merry chuckles—those 
are the points on which we greatly desire information.” 

Monte hesitated, almost imperceptibly, a shrewd ques- 
tioning in his eyes. : 

“Yes, havea chair,” said Jay, “‘and tell us the joke.” 

““Thees is good, here, thank you,” said Monte. He sat 
on the top step and hung the black hat on his knee; his face 


. up the street een the moonlight he see 


>. 


He Heard a Choking | 
a Child’s Wailing Cry 
Foot Was on the Thre 
“‘What’s Wrong? 5. 
He Called 
lit up with soft low laughter. “ 
Oh, eet ees upon the sheriff, Jeem 
He paused to consider. 
Monte’s speech sounded une 
a pack of firecrackers lit at both ends. In 
leisured, low and thoughtful. The unslu 
stressed and piquant, the crisp consonants, 
accents—these things combined to make # 
ing words into something rich and colorf 
unlike our own smudged and neutral sp 
ary medium of the Southwest between th 
weird and lawless hodge-podge of the | 
barbarous lingua franca. F 
As Miss Hollister had no Spanish, Mo 
from his slender stock of English; and all ur 
acted the story as he told it. 
‘‘When Jeem was a leetle, small boy,” si 
hand knee-high to show the size in questio 
manee times that he find thoss marbles—ol 
bles! ‘That mek heem ver’ glad, thees nize d 
get older’’—Monte’s hand rose with the 
ity—‘‘and sometime he dream of find 
marble. And now Jeem ees grown and sh 
he come home, yer’ late, ver’ esleepy. 
how eet ees, but Jeem he did not kno 
quiades, he havea leetle, litla game.” H 
at Miss Hollister, his shoulders and do 
pressed apology for the little game, 
“Just neeckels and dimes. An’ some f 
weener, and there ees hole een hees pocke 
do not know. Bueno, Jeem has been to 
lero, Fresnal, all places, to leef word to 
fellow las’ week what rob the bank at Bi 
back on a freight train las’ night, meb 
the morning—oh, veree tired, ver’ esle 


of neeckels and dimes under hees feet 
Monte showed the homeward progress of 
and his faint surprise. ‘‘So Jeem, he la 
ees that dream again.’ And he go on. 
see thoss neeckels, and he peench heen 
eet.”” Monte’s eyes grew round with aston 
bend heemself to peek eet, and eet ees 
dreaming at all! Yais. He go not ba 
peek up one dollar seexty-five cents 0 
dimes.” aa 
“T hadn’t heard of any robbery, M: 
“Yes, and where is Belen?” said J: 
hore, surely. I’ve never heard of the p 
“Oh, no, muy lejos—a long ways. 
Bethlehem, ees yonder this side of Alb 
have been-there manee times, but 
about.” He made a looping motio 
trate. “‘Las Vegas, and then down, © 
then up. Eet is hundred feefty, two h 
estraight line—I do not know.” * 


y dy hurt?” asked Ben. 

—no fuss! Eet ees veree funnee. Don Numa 
d Don Nestor Trujillo, they have there beeg 
9 ‘ll all theengs, leetle bank, farms, esheep ranch, 
n, or thoss mines, buy wool and hides—all theengs 
t] monee what ees there een thees place. And las’ 
nave Friday, Saturday, Nestor he ees go to deen- 
.d uma Frenger ees in the estore, solito. 
nieen a customer, un colorado—es-scusa me, a red- 
H buy tomatoes, cheese, crackers, sardines, sooch 
al a nose bag, and he ask to see shotgun. Don 
hiexheebit two, three, and thees red he peek out 
san. So he ask for shells, bird-eshot, buck- 
ne open the buck-eshot and sleep two shells een 
break eet to throw out thoss shell weeth ex- 
al sleep them een again. ‘Ket work fine!’ he say. 
7¢ canteen?’ 

(ea Frenger he tek long pole weeth hook to 
s| nteen where eet hang from the viga, the r-rafter, 
n And when he get eet, he turn around an’ 
tiager ees present thees shotgun at hees meedle. 
ins money een your esafe?’ say the estranjero, 
ger. And Numa ees bite hees mouth. ‘Of your 
jay the customer, ‘weel you get heem? I weel 
h) ou.’ 
hh get thees money from the esafe. And thees 
||t tek onlee the paper money. ‘Thees gold an’ 
3¢30 heay-ee,’ he tell Numa Frenger. ‘I weel not 
yen he pay for those theengs of which he mek 
e 1’ correc’ Don Numa when he mek meestake in 
i and get hees change back. And then he say to 
‘sel you not be so good to come to eshow me 
e best road out from thees town to the ford of the 
-|nd Numa, he ees ge-nash hees teeth, but there 
dio. 
| they go walking along thees lane between the 
3,| ese two togezzer, and the leetle bir-rds esing een 
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’ gay—leading hees horse by the bridle, and 


h\shotgun een the crook of hees arm. So the 


0 out from the doors of their house and say, 


nfuma ees diverrt heemself weeth hees friend.’ 


tans red fellow laughing and talkin’ weeth 


“And when they have come beyond the town, thees fel- 
low ees mount hees horse. ‘For your courtesy,’ he say, 
‘I thank you. At your feet,’ he say. ‘Weeth God!’ And 
he ride off laughing, and een a leetle way he toss hees shot- 
gun een a bush, and he ride on to cross the reever eslow. 
But when Numa Frenger see thees, he run queeckly, al- 
though he ees a ver’ fat man, an’ not young; he grab thees 
gun, he point heem, he pull the triggle Nozzing! 
He break open the gun to look wizzen side Nozzing! 
O caballeros y concuidadanos!’’ Monte threw down the 
gun; both hands grabbed his black locks and tugged with 
the ferocity of despair. 

“Ah-h! What a lovely cuss word,” cried Jay. “How 
trippingly it goes upon the tongue. I must learn that. 
Say it again!” 

“But eet ees not a bad word, that,”’ said Monte sheep- 
ishly. ‘‘Eet ees onlee idle word, to feel up. When thees 
politicos go up an’ down, talking nonsense een the nose, 
when they weesh to theenk of more, then they say with 
emocién, ‘O caballeros y concuidadanos’; that ees, ‘gentle- 
men and fellow ceetizens.’ No more.” 

“Well, now, thestory?”’ said Ben. “He crossed the river, 
going east—was that it?”’ 

“Oh, yes. Well, when Numa Frenger see that thees gun 
ees emptee, he ees ver’ angree man. He ees more enr-rage 
heemself for that than for all what gone befor-re. He ees ar- 
rouse all Belen, he ees send telegraph to Sabinal, La Joya, 
Socorro, San Marcial, ever wheech way, to mek queek the 
posse, to send queek to the mesa to catch thees man, to 
mek proclamaci6n to pay for heem three thousand dollar 
of rewar-rd. ‘Do not keel heem, I entr-réat you,’ say Don 
Numa. ‘Breeng heem back. I want to fry heem.’”’ 

“Now isn’t that New Mexico for you?”’ demanded Jay. 
“A man commits a barefaced robbery, and you make a 
joke of it.’’ 

Monte pressed the middle finger of his right hand firmly 
into the palm of his left, pressed as if to hold something 
there, and looked up under his brows at Miss Hollister. 

“Then why do you laugh?” said Monte. 

“You win,” said Jay. “Go on with the story.” 

“Well, then,” said Monte, “‘thees fellow he go up on the 
high plain on thees side of the reever, and he ride east and 
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south by Sierra Montoso, and over the mountains of Los 
Pinos, and he mek to go over Chupadero Mesa to thoss 
ruins of Gran Quivira. But he ride onlee poco & poco, 
easalee. And already a posse from La Joya, San Acacia is 
ride up the Alamillo Cafion, and across the plain.’ His 
swift hands fashioned horseman, mountain, mesa and 
plain. “‘Page Otero and six, five other men. And they 
ride veree fast so that already they pass in front of him to 
the south, and are now before heem on Chupadero, and 
there they see heem. Het ees almost sundown. 

“Tmmediatamente he turn and go back. And their horses 
are not so tired lak hees horse, and they spread out and 
ride fast, and soon they are about to come weethen gun- 
shot weeth the rifle. And when he see eet, thees colorado 
ees ride oopon a reedge that all may see, and he tek that 
paper money from the nose bag at the head of the saddle 
and he toss eet up—pouf! The weend is blow gentle and 
thees money it go joomp, joomp, here, there, een the 
booshes. Again he ride a leetle way, and again he scatter 
thees money lak a man to feed the hen een hees yard. So 
then he go on away, thees red one. And when thees posse 
come to that place, thees nize money is go hop, hop, along 
the ground and over the booshes. There ees feefty-dollar 
beel een the mesquite, there ees twenty-dollar beel een the 
tar-bush, there ees beels blow by, roll by, slide by. So 
thees posse ees deesmount heemself to peek heem, muy 
enérgico—lively. And the weend ess come up faster at sun- 
down, como siempre. ‘Come on!’ says Page Otero. ‘Come 
on, thees fellow weel to escape!’ Then the posse loog up 
surprise, and say, ‘Who, me?’ and they go on to peek up 
thees monee. So that redhead get clear away thees time.” 

“Did they get all the money?”’ asked Ben. 

“Numa he say yes. He do not know just how mooch 
thees bandit ees take, but he theenk they breeng back all, 
or most nearly all.” 

“Do they know who he was?”’ asked Jay. 

“Por cierto, no. But from the deescreepcion and hees 
horse and saddle, they theenk eet ees a cowboy from 
Quemado, name—I cannot to pr-ronounce thees name, 
Meester Ben. You say heem. I have eet here een La Voz 
del Pueblo.” From a hip pocket he produced a folded 

(Continued on Page 118) 


The Pursuing Dust Did Not Come Fast, But it Came Straight His Way 
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forty-eight sovereignties in a 

union, a federation; we have 
built up the United States and have 
sometimes called it by the plural pronoun “‘they” and 
sometimes by the singular “‘it.’’ 

The reason for that difference in terms is based upon the 
dual nature of the United States. The Constitution of this 
federation, drawn in large part from a wisdom of the past 
which creates the impression of white magic in its extent 
of foresight and prevision, attempted to distribute between 
the Federal Government and the states as sovereigns all 
the power of government of this country. 

Anyone in Washington who watches this session of Con- 
gress with a distinct impression of a latent but coming 
struggle such as we have often seen before between the 
respective jurisdictions, or in the sound policy of distribu- 
tion of powers between states and national Government, 
can see in the offing, now, in 1926, the shadow of a new 
jurisdiction in America—the jurisdiction not of these 
United States taken one by one, not of this United States 
taken as a Federal Government, but a jurisdiction of a 
new United States—a third United States. 

Whatever foresight the founders of this country may 
have had, it is not probable that they could foresee the 
existence of a vast telephone and telegraph network cover- 
ing the country, nor the entertaining miracle of the radio, 
nor the interstate transportation in extending zones of 
electric superpower. Many of our present problems, raised 
by the dissimilarity between the laws of one state and those 
of others, in a country where individuals and even families 
are living by motor car and by new social customs the life 
of Arabs and Bedouins, could not have been examined 
during their nonexistence a century ago. 

In brief, although our legislative Congress and our over- 
loaded administrative national Government have not, this 
winter, come in any way face to face with the broad prob- 
lem, we are in reality almost face to face with it. The read- 
ers of the debates of this congressional session may hear 
nothing of the need of the Third United States; but it 
being my business to look somewhat under the surface of 
the flowing currents in our national life, I am bound to 
assert that in many places where the housewife turns on 
the water tap, where the son tunes in with a singer in 
Omaha by the radio, where a fisherman drops a hook and 
line in the waters of Delaware Bay, where the long- 
distance telephone rings, where the farmer opens an irri- 
gation ditch, where a natural gas pipe crosses a state line 
or an electric washing machine begins to purr—there even 
now begins to arise the need of a Third United States; a 
control undertaken voluntarily by combinations of all or 
of groups of states, under the wise allowance of jurisdiction 
to be passed from the too small hands of the individual 
states or out of the clumsy and bureaucratic hand of the 
Federal Government centralized in Washington. 

The phrase “‘States’ rights’’ is one not often correctly 
used; its historical basis was not in the distribution of 
legislative and regulatory power between national and 
state governments, but was applied specifically to the 
state’s right to secede from the Union. It makes, however, 
a convenient if not accurate phrase to discuss the general 
policy as to the functions of government to be left, so far 
as the Constitution will permit, to national centralization 
or to powers held by the states. 


[cr United States consists of 


Let Washington Do It 


NE of the comedies of our life under the Constitution 

is that the Democratic Party, founded upon the wide 
state-rights Democratic doctrines of Jefferson, was led over 
finally by Wilson, even before the war, toward the strong- 
est and perhaps most dangerous tendency toward national 
centralization which Jefferson could have conceived in a 
nightmare. Another but doubtless more cheerful comedy 
is that President Coolidge probably has in the bottom of 
his mind a feeling growing stronger every day that needless 
centralized national administration is becoming more and 
more unwieldy, more and more a menace to economy and 
efficiency, too large a unit, and a dangerously large basket 
into which all states, zones, sections and communities can 
drop their own affairs and their own obligations, when they 
are glad to avoid those rights which really are more like 
responsibilities than rights. 

There was a time—in Jefferson’s days, and later—when 
states’ powers were considered a privilege and not some- 
thing of obligation which might be thrust upon a central- 
ized government. In the days of Coolidge, the general 
pressure is all the other way; after Wilsonism and the war, 
it is now a pressure to foist onto the goat of the Federal 
Government every local problem, every claim of organized 
or sectional minorities, every intrigue to gain special favor, 
fifty-fifty appropriations, protection, law-enforcement 


By Richard 


responsibility, price fixing and demand for centralized 
regulation. 

In the days of Jefferson the central government was 
feared as a possible tyrant which would kill the experiment 
of our republic and would menace democracy; today the 
clamor is to create of itapapaandamamma. Today all the 
intrigue, whether of certain trust or holding companies 
and huge corporate interests or that of communistic and 
socialistic plotters, is to drive all the power in the country 
up into one paternalistic corner where money power or 
radicalism can hog-tie it. Distant centralized government, 
as I have observed in Europe, whether it wears the mean- 
ingless label of monarchy or democracy, operates with 
feebleness in resisting special privilege on the one hand 
or seizure by radicals on the other hand. Decentralized 
government has something stalwart about it in its guaran- 
ties of democracy. The local government, just as some 
persons argue, may be full of corruption; but either the 
corruption is willingly accepted by the people, which I 
suppose is one of the privileges of a democracy, or else it 
occurs because citizenship has passed its responsibility 
upward under the easy, lazy slogan, Let Washington Do 
It. When government is passed on to distant centers 
citizenship not only is deceived in what is going on but 
learns for long periods not to care very much. Already 
half our voters fail to go to the polls in national elections. 


The Cocéperative States of America 


pee pressure for centralization in the United States is 
very great. No one has learned better than President 
Coolidge how great it is. Problems arise which are inter- 
state and sectional or class problems. Whereupon the 
voices of socialists, hoping to drive all government up into 
one corner where it can be captured by votes, rise to say: 

“Times have changed. The old order has gone. For 
instance, take child labor. It cannot be regulated state by 
state. Let’s have more bureaucratic regulation in a big 
way. Social problems crossing all state boundaries and 
saturating the nation can only be solved by central action.” 
And at the very same moment those forces which used to 
be called the interests are whispering to Washington, 
“Take all this under your wing,”’ hoping, by lobbying and 
campaign funds and whatever control of the two great 
parties they may gain, to have things arranged a long way 
off from the people’s eyes. Government seen by telescope 
rather than government seen by microscope is the aim 
not only of so-called Bolsheviks, but also of the new-brand 
easy-money financiers. Both sides come to Washington 
grumbling this winter that invention, progress in the arts, 
expansion of various services, the increasing size and scope 
of industry no longer make it possible for localities or even 
states to exercise proper regulatory power. 

That low, soft grumbling is based not only upon selfish 
and intriguing desires; it is hased also on facts. States act- 
ing alone, either within their own powers or because the 
Federal Government has not taken a jurisdiction under the 
commerce clause and other clauses of the Constitution, are 
unable to regulate with wisdom the control of many mat- 
ters growing swiftly into primary importance. 

But 

The Federal Government is no adequate or proper 
agency to exercise its powers, especially when the detailed 
subjects for governmental regulation are not of nation- 
wide scope—when, indeed, they are regional and merely 
involve local economic developments, like superpower and 
irrigation and other water rights, conservation and a vari- 
ety of specific local problems involving the limited interests 
of a group of states, and therefore of a zone but not of the 
nation itself. Even when the Federal Government has 
power, either the power to legislate and regulate or the 
power to forbid state action, it would be an endless under- 
taking certain to be bureaucratic, expensive and hadly 
done, if regional problems between states were to be all 
placed under Federal regulation and control and settle- 
ment. We want less national government and not more; 
not more exhaustion of the taxpayer paying Washington 
to fiddle with affairs which are sectional, regional, local. 

The thoughtful men of the Administration, especially 
the President and Hoover, know very well the rapidly 
growing dilemma which already, with a large and grim 
countenance, faces the nation—the dilemma of a changing, 
scientific, expanding but resource-exhausting age, with new 
social and economic problems snarling up two or more 
states. This dilemma cannot be solved by single selfish ac- 
tion taken by isolated states, and should not and probably 
cannot be solved by government action, regulation and 
administration created and located in Washington, D. C. 
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the principal countries in the world follow closely their 
power-development curves. That is to say, wherever you 
find a high wage level, you also find a large supply of 
power back of the worker. In China, man power is still 
used for transportation and many other purposes. The 
wages are so low that the capital cost of generating power 
from other sources and applying it to their needs is 
unprofitable. They have an abundance of cheap labor 
and only a limited supply of capital, the cost of which 
is high. 

“An eminent authority has said that the higher wages 
in this country are due to the twenty-nine-million horse 
power established in our factories, which is the equivalent 
of two hundred and ninety million workers. Or to put it 
more dramatically, each of our workers is in the position to 
command the power of thirty-three slaves.” 

Young, who discussed state codperation with me nearly 
twenty years ago, went on to point out that electric art 
had done much to make this slaveholding possible to 
American industry. As I remember it, when I was investi- 
gating the Ministry of Reconstruction in London after the 
war at the invitation of the British Government, we were 
using nearly three times more mechanical horse power per 
human worker than was used in English industry. 

Young went on to say: 

“Suppose New England were to have a comprehensive 
survey made of its water powers as a whole, including 
studies for storage reservoirs which would improve and 
equalize the flow of her rivers. Suppose then her public 
service commissions should agree upon comprehensive 
plans by which these powers, when developed, could be 
made available on an integrated adequate network of 
transmission systems throughout New England. Suppose 
the New England states, through joint commissions, should 
unify their laws regarding the development and transmission 
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of power. Suppose, in other words, that these six states, 
through codperative action, should clear the road of the 
legal obstacles now preventing the maximum development 
and use of power, and secure in effect great enabling acts 
permitting and encouraging the maximum use of this 
great resource, and at the same time uniformly control the 
business of power service so as to insure maximum benefit 
to the public and the lowest possible rates. Suppose in this 
comprehensive program there should be a great network 
of secondary lines which would be available for highway 
lighting and farm electrification. All your sources of power 
which are developed or can be developed should feed into 
your power pool.”’ 


Mobilizing New England’s Water Power 


“(\BVIOUSLY, to the extent which it can economically 
be done, you should develop as much power as possi- 
ble from your falling waters, because that is your most valu- 
able raw material and it is inexhaustible. You can increase 
your supply of water power, and incidentally improve your 
navigation and prevent floods, by a comprehensive devel- 
opment of storage reservoirs which will conserve your 
flood waters, equalize the flow of your rivers and make 
power available in greater quantities than now exist. By 
turning all your water powers into a common power pool, 
you can get the benefit of the diversity in the flow of your 
rivers arising from different rainfall in Maine and in Ver- 
mont. A small local power which is today being used only 
a few hours of the day, mobilized with others, might be 
useful elsewhere in New England for the hours in which it is 
not used at home. So through this common reservoir of 
power you can have full advantage of your diversity of 
supply, and you can also, through your transmission 
system, take full advantage of your diversity of use. 
(Continued on Page 114) 


EVER in the most 
| \ hectic of his thirty 
years did Charles 
Lawrence have a greater 
desire to avoid his fellow 
mortals. Instinct quickened his step as he passed the ve- 
randa of the Sweet Hills Cricket Club. Instinct, as well as 
common sense, told him it was best to see no one, and Mrs. 
Wadsleigh least of all. How else could it be, when perhaps 
at that very moment unseen eyes were on him—when at 
any instant, perhaps, a hand might fall upon his shoulder 
and a voice might say ‘‘ Mr. Lawrence, here’s a paper,” or 
whatever it was those people said who hung about lawyers’ 
offices? Suppose such a thing happened right in front of 
Mrs. Wadsleigh’s rocking-chair! 

The perfection of his striped sweater—fortunately pur- 
chased at Cobble & Cobble’s Sport Store before he was 
refused further credit—seemed to Charles inadequate to 
hide the panic which beat beneath it. To Charles Law- 
rence, Mrs. Wadsleigh was more than a person; concen- 
trated in her voluminous bulk was the richness and love of 
scandalous gossip that made Sweet Hills—Sweet Hills. At 
the thought of her his very spirit writhed. He pretended 
not to notice Mrs. Wadsleigh, but instead stared diligently 
at the golf score in his hand. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Lawrence.”’ 

Charles’ heavy shoulders sagged, for it had done no 
good. Mrs. Wadsleigh had him and he could not get 
away. 

“Did you have a good game?” 

“Bully!’”’ Charles spoke with a nervous emphasis. 

“And how’s that charming young wife of yours?” 

“Great—thanks!”’ 

Mrs. Wadsleigh’s face softened. It had to soften before 
Mr. Isawrence’s enthusiasm. 

““Won’t you have some tea? No? Dosit down then. No? 
I really wish you would. You know, I love to see anyone 
like you, who enjoys—who gets the most out of Sweet 
Hills. You do love it, don’t you—you and your charming 
wife?” 

““You—bet we do!” 

“T’ve always said that no one could help but love it here 
if they have congenial neighbors, and you are fond of the 
Talcotts, aren’t you? They’re so nice.” 

“You bet they are!’”? Mr. Lawrence tugged at his 
sweater. “‘Couldn’t be nicer!” 

“Just to think of you there, side by side in those two 
lovely houses, gives me the loveliest sense that the world is 
right. Just last night I said to Henry, ‘Now, Henry, see 
the way those young people are, not worrying about ex- 
penses, just thinking of being happy.’ That’s what makes 
Sweet Hills—fun and neighbors.” 

“Tt does!” said Mr. Lawrence. ‘‘It does!”’ He grinned 
and pulled again at his sweater. ‘‘That’s it—fun and 
neighbors.” 
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“And to see you with 
so much in common, to 
see your dear little baby 
and the Talcotts’ dear lit- 
tle baby with their nurses 
on the lawn, and to hear your wives here planning together 
about fixing their nurseries—I was just telling Henry I could 
listen to it forever. And when I saw you and Mr. Talcott 
start out after lunch, and when I heard you laughing to- 
gether when you topped your ball on the first tee, I declare 
I could have kissed you! I do love a friendly game.” 

“Great!” he agreed. ‘‘That’s it—a friendly game.” 

“But the glorious thing is the way you put that spirit 
into your lives. I wish everyone could realize the way you 
people do, that all life is just a game. What? Well, 
I won’t stop you if Mr. Talcott’s waiting.” 

Mrs. Wadsleigh picked up a thin piece of lemon and 
dropped it into her teacup. Then she paused for a moment 
to stare over the golf course, sunny with Saturday 
peace and green with the first touch of spring, and 
turned to Mrs. Fishkill, who sat beside her. 

“There!”” murmured Mrs. Wadsleigh. ‘That 
shows you, doesn’t it? Didn’t I tell you those young 
people dislike each other? You can’t tell me that 
something isn’t wrong.” The faint but triumphant 
pitch of Mrs. Wadsleigh’s voice as Charles 
hurried to the locker room was not con- 
ducive to straight thinking. A footstep 
behind him and a touch upon his arm 
made him wince. 

“Telephone, Mr. Lawrence, sir.” It 
was a club employe speaking. 

“Well, don’t sneak up on me as though 
I’drun away,” growled Charles. “‘ Where’s 
the telephone?” 

“On the desk, sir.”’ 

“That you, Charles?”’ Charles mois- .# 
tened his lips as he assented. With the “ 
annoying habit of his kind, the man who 
had summoned him to the instrument had 
moved only far enough away to straighten 
a row of glasses above a water cooler. 
“Listen, Charles’—old Mr. Blane, who 
sat next him at the office, was on the 
wire—“‘are you in any sort of trouble? 
There’s a feller been here asking for you.” 

“Why, William!’ Several people were 
passing through the room, and Charles endeavored to be 
as sprightly as possible. ‘‘What can you be driving at?” 

“Maybe you won’t be so chipper if that feller’s what 
I think he is. It’ll make a pretty mess if anybody around 
here gets wise. He’s a server, or I’ll eat my hat.” 

“Ha-ha!’’ With the world falling about his ears it 
was difficult to laugh, but Charles managed it. ‘You 
must be mistaken, William.” 

“There’s nothing to laugh at. I tell 
you I’m not mistaken. He was here to 
serve a summons on you. Don’t I know 
what they look like? Do you want to 
lose your job?” 

Charles put the receiver carefully upon 
the hook and walked toward the locker 

room in a some- 
what zigzag course. 
Once free from the 
club’s more fre- 
quented area, his 
conventional ex- 
pression of roguish 
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pleasure vanished in a look of grim d 
mustn’t know,’ he murmured beneat 
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»1 Recently, however, his sources for borrowing 
spalmost exhausted. He turned guiltily at the 
, {»tstep behind him; but it was, after all, one of 
uu te coincidences which sometimes meet a man 
,. |here was only one man in all Sweet Hills who 
+h an uneven manner. It was John Lathrop, 
7 man he wanted. John Lathrop’s thin and 
ni ated face was a welcome sight, yet not wholly 
Charles had a conscientious streak of de- 


sland he knew John Lathrop would have to come 
htireumstances under which John Lathrop had 
hiimp would make him. 

t} devil are you slinking away for?” inquired 
. “Aren’t you speaking to your friends any 


thn Lathrop had not had much in common. 
‘lid Charles, ‘come over here a minute—no, 
u’re just the man I’m looking for.” 

*/oad face was troubled. He felt insufferably 


t you see your friends any more?” John 
g(i-naturedly. “You don’t belong with the 
1} playing with. You’ve lost weight, Charlie. 
td years older since you’ve come here.” 

#1 one of those faces which become instantly 
y prry, one of those simple good-natured faces 
ywaring a deceitful mask. There were hollows 
igyes, and his skin was somewhat gray and 
t/rer his cheeks. 

id a wife and family,’’ suggested Charles, 
wouldn’t look so young yourself.’’ He en- 
qpeak lightly, but he was abashed and nerv- 
i \iyway, joking aside 2 

loking,”’ said Lathrop. 

yqd better be. I never felt better in my life.’ 
hi es did his best to feel better, what he had to 
iris throat. “By the way, John, seeing you 
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“You couldn’t forget very well,” he remarked, ‘‘and I 
am certainly not forgetting. You remember those horses 
squealing in the dark and the branches coming off the 
trees, and what a mess everything was? If you hadn’t 
lifted up that caisson and pulled me out A 

Charles moved uneasily. There were certain phases in 
his life which he was glad were over. 

“T wasn’t thinking of that. Anybody would have pulled 
you out.” 

“Then what were you thinking of?” 

There was no use beating about the bush, and Charles 
had to get it over. 

“T was thinking you might have some ready money.” 

Charles felt his face grow red. John Lathrop had thrust 
his hands in his pockets. 

“Why didn’t you tell me in the first place?” he de- 
manded. ‘‘How much?” 

“Six hundred dollars.” 

Charles cleared his throat. John Lathrop whistled softly. 

“‘Charlie’’—he sounded almost diffident—‘‘ don’t think 
I’m welshing or anything. It’s going to turn me inside out, 
but I don’t mind—if you’ve really got to have it.” 

Charles hesitated and grew red again. He did not have 
the proper face to carry it off. He had too many sensibili- 
ties. What could he say? In all decency, what could he? 

“Just speak up,” said Lathrop. “If you’ve really got to 
have it I’m your man.” 

Charles cleared his throat again. He had never been so 
ashamed. 

“Don’t worry, John,” he said hastily. “It isn’t—that 
important. I just thought’’—he smiled apologetically— 
“you might have it lying around. No, don’t worry. ... 
I’ve got to be getting home. Yes, I’ll let you 
know. Yes, I’ll see you soon.” 

As Charles continued on his way to the locker room he 
looked older still. He had strained the bonds of friend- 
ship; nor was that all; he knew he had gone as far as his 
spirit would allow him—that he could not ask anyone else. 
He was literal; he was dull; he hated instant action. Yet 
all that was left were two grisly possibilities, demanding 
immediate energy and resolution. 

“T’ve got to sell the car and fire the baby’s nurse— 
that’s all,’’ he muttered. 

But it was not all. _He paused and stared before him. 
His striped sweater and his gay stockings accentuated his 


© 


woe. What would the Talcotts say when he sold his car? 
He could imagine the gentle tilt of Talcott’s eyebrows when 
he heard of it, and Talcott’s insinuating laugh. 

Down in the locker room Charles took his wallet from 
his coat and produced two twenty-dollar bills, negligently, 
gracefully, as became the Sweet Hills atmosphere. The 
sight of Roger Talcott complacently stroking his clipped 
mustache made Charles hesitate, reluctantly daunted by 
the smoothness, the sureness, the wealth of Roger Tal- 
cott’s presence. He had that slight build in the legs, and 
the proper intellectual boredom to make him the perfect 
object of fortune and of the sportiveness wealth brings. 
Charles held forth his two twenty-dollar bills with the 
delicate suggestion that he was parting with scraps of paper. 

“Let me see ” He began as though he did not re- 
member. “It was two up, wasn’t it?” 

Talcott blinked as though he also could not remember, 
and rubbed his upper lip. 

“Nonsense! What’s your hurry? Wasn’t it a great 
game?” 

“Great!” breathed Charles. 

“Oh, by the way’—Talcott cleared his throat and 
fingered the bills diffidently—‘‘er—Lawrence, I’ve been 
meaning to tell you—if you think twenty a hole’s too 
steep we can shade down, you know. It’s all the same 
to me.” 

Charles laughed heartily, very heartily. 

“Don’t talk rot,” he said. ‘“‘Have a drink. 
got some from a bonded warehouse.”’ 

“Better try mine,” suggested Talcott. “I just got some 
yesterday off a liner; a bit more expensive, but it pays. 
Can I take you back? I just bought a new car yesterday.” 

“Bully!” cried Charles. “‘Wish I could, but I’ve got 
one too.” 

“Fine! Well, mine’s a six.” 

“Great!” cried Charles still more enthusiastically. 
““Well, mine’s an eight— costs a bit more, but it’s worth it.’ 

“Bully!”? Talcott rubbed his upper lip. ‘‘ Well, how 
much did your baby weigh this morning?”’ 

“Fifteen flat.” 

“Splendid! Well, we’re fifteen three ounces.” 

“Think of that!” cried Charles. ‘“‘Look here, did your 
nurse weigh him?” 

“Of course! Who else would?” 

(Continued on Page 126) 
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“Indeed?” Began Mrs. Tatcott With Superior Amusement, for Mr. Higgins Was Something to be Amused At 
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BOUT noon 
on Septem- 
ber25,1918, 


me and my friend 
Henry Elton— 
both of us privates 
in the artillery— 
were sitting just 
behind the four 
guns of our battery 
on Hill 304, fifteen 
kilometers north- 
west of Verdun, 
France. 

We were hold- 
ing our mess kits 
in our laps and 
just starting in on 
some fairly good 
slum, when a sad- 
looking little 
shrimp of a private 
with big horn- 
rimmed spectacles 
came up and said 
to Henry, ‘‘Ex- 
cuse me, sir, but 
could I speak to 
you a minute?” 

““What’s your 
name and what do 
you want?” asked 
Henry, taking a 
big bite of slum. 

“T am Private 
Frederick Mills,” 


he said. 

AVES teh t, 
Freddie, go 
ahead.” 


““T was wonder- 
ing if you could 
tell me where I 
could get some- 
thing to eat.’”’ He 
looked longingly 
through his thick 
glasses at Henry’s 
steaming slum. 
“T’m hungry,” he 
said. 

“Where’s your outfit? Why don’t they feed you?” 

“My outfit is too far away.” 

“Where is it?” 

““At a place called Bourges.” 

“And where the hell is Bourges?” 

“Tt’s down south of Paris, sir.” 

“South of Paris!’”’ said Henry. “It looks to me like 
mamma’s boy is a long way from home. How come you 
are wandering around way up here?”’ 

“You see,’’ said Freddie, “‘when I was drafted they made 
me a clerk in the Quartermaster Corps and they sent me to 
the Central Records Office in Bourges, and I spent three 
months sorting out little cards and sticking them into filing 
cases. I didn’t like the job, and I thought I would like to 
sort of see the war, if you know what I mean. SoI left and 
came up here, and I haven’t had anything to eat since 
yesterday, and I don’t want to be any bother, but I’m 
hungry—honest I am.” 

“Holy Moses!” said Henry. “His name is Freddie, and 
he’s a clerk in the Quartermaster Corps, and he wants to 
“sort of see the war’!”’ 

“Yes, sir,” said Freddie. 

“Listen, son,” said Henry. ‘The best thing you can do 
is chase right back to Bourges where you belong. The 
German front line is just over on the other side of this hill, 
and things are liable to get hot around here any minute. 
You seem to be a little weak in the head already, and if you 
stick around here you’ll see so much hell that you'll go 
completely crazy. This war ain’t a good place for children.” 

“But I don’t want to go back to Bourges,”’ said Freddie. 
“‘And I think it would be so nice to see the war, and I’m 
hungry.” 

“The battery kitchen is just down the road,” said Henry. 
“They got plenty of food there.” 

“T know,” said Freddie. ‘I was just down there. I 
asked the cooks for something to eat, and I talked just as 
politely as I could, but they seem like a tough bunch. They 
told me to get to hell out of there, so I came up here.” 

“You make me sick,” said Henry. ‘I got enough to 
bother me already. And now I gotta feed babies that’s lost 
from their mothers. Have you a mess kit?” 


It Swooped Down Over the Battery and Let Go With its Machine Gun, Raking the Guns From One End of the Battery to the 
Other, and Dropping a Couple of Hand Grenades Besides 


“Yes, sir,” said Freddie, and brought it out. 

“Take that,’ said Henry, dumping his slum into Fred- 
die’s mess kit. “‘Eat it and shut up. Now,’ he went on, 
very disgusted, “‘I gotta go down and drag some more out 
of them cooks for myself.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Freddie, starting to eat. Henry 
beat it to the kitchen. In a few minutes he was back with 
a fresh mess kit of food, and the three of us sat and ate. 

It seemed to me that Freddie had picked a pretty poor 
time and an awful sad place for a sight-seeing trip. The 
weather was cold and damp, dark and cloudy. And Hill 
304 was one of the most dismal-looking dumps I ever seen 
in my life. It had been all shot up in the big Battle of Ver- 
dun two years before, and it sure was a mess. There was no 
trees or houses or fences left, and the shell holes was so 
thick they overlapped. On our right was Dead Man’s Hill. 
Just behind us was a few heaps of building stones that had 
once been the town of Esnes. i 

We had come up the night before and put the guns in 
position. We was on the south slope of the hill, and the 
guns was pointed so as to shoot over the crest at the Ger- 
mans to the north. We hadn’t done any firing yet our- 
selves, but every once in a while a lazy German shell would 
come sailing along and hit far behind us. Me and Henry 
had got so used to shells that they didn’t mean much to us 
unless they hit near by. But I noticed that Freddie cocked 
his head on one side and listened to them with much in- 
terest. They was new stuff to him. 

We seemed to be in what they called a quiet sector, but 
it didn’t look like it would stay quiet long. Not only our 
battery, but dozens and dozens of other batteries had come 
up the night before. They was planted all over the land- 
scape, and the roads was filled with supply trucks and am- 
munition trucks, and with infantry going up to the front 
lines. It was just like the day before the Battle of St.- 
Mihiel two weeks before. And—just the same as at St.- 
Mihiel—the clouds was so low and heavy that there wasn’t 
much chance of German planes spotting anything, so 
everybody was out in the open. 

After we had finished eating, Freddie asked us very polite 
if he could do anything to show his gratitude for the food. 


ELL U STR ATE D 


February 


BY ALBIN 


“If you ask me,” said Baird, “I’d say that’ 
busy to be going out of our way to assist tl 
M. P.’s. If they want him let them come and 

“Fair enough,” said the captain, and they wa 

By the middle of the afternoon Freddie hada 
about three feet deep and big enough for the tele 
for two or three men to lay down and go to slee} 

“Fine,” said Henry. ‘‘ You must be tougher an, 
than you look.” a 

“Oh, I’m strong enough,” said Freddie. “W. 
do now?” 

“That’s all,” said Henry. “You better rest. 
while.” 

But Freddie seemed so ambitious and 80 ¢ 
please that he went over and helped the fourth-s 
crew dig a hole in the side of the hill for the gut 

In the meantime me and Henry had pitchel 
tent over Freddie’s elegant hole, and fixed up @? 
telephone station with sleeping accommodation) 
no German shells had hit anywhere near us, Dil 
glad to be dug in alittle, justin case. At five esl 
kidded another extra meal out of the cooks, s0 Fi 
able to eat again. | 

“He ain’t such a bad kid,”” Henry told me? 
“He’s polite, and he’s a good worker. But can yc! 
a guy that would come to a place like this on a si’ 
trip? I tell you he ain’t quite right in his mind. 
longer he stays the worse he’ll get.” “i 

“Aw, he’s all right,’ I said. ‘I rather like ! 
considering that he dug this hole, the least 
him to sleep in here. He has no pup tent ¢ 

“IT suppose we’ll have to,” said Henry. 
him in, = eel 

It was now almost dark. The cannoneers ha 
their work of getting the guns ready to fire. Hu 
shells which had been delivered by trucks earlier 
were all wiped off and arranged ready for use. 
cannoneers had crawled into their pup el uy 
tery was quiet. Me and Henry had to take caret 
phone, which was connected to the captain's po 
mand in an old French dugout at the bottom 


~/ ould it be,’’ said Henry, “if I watch the tele- 
{midnight and then you take it from then until 
x 
{ight with me,” Isaid. “‘ Although we both may 
» yrk after midnight. They have been calculating 
at iown at the captain’s dugout, and it looks to me 
» arrage is scheduled for tonight.” 

o30,” spoke up Freddie. ‘I would like to see it.” 
wa me,” I said, “‘why you should be so crazy about 
hiwar.’? 

space I was a little kid,’’ said Freddie, ‘‘I’ve been 
on wars. At home we used to have a big attic 
f/d magazines and books and papers. And I used 
»/ere and spend hours and hours pulling out the 
“magazines of the time of the Civil War. There 
ri’s Weekly and a lot of others, and I read them 
j.en I used to read histories. I read everything I 
/ y hands on about the Civil War and also about 
American War. And I always used to say to 
‘+ when I grew up I would bea soldier. So when 
3 along, of course I wanted to be in it.” 


ajoined the Quartermaster Corps,”’ said Henry. 
asn’t my fault,’”’ said Freddie. ‘“‘I tried to en- 
my and also in the marines. I went to more 
‘tations than I can remember, but they always 
e at. They said I was undersize and underweight 
' ‘hted.”’ 
h know,” I said. “‘Seems like them army med- 
ri spent most of their time rejecting guys that 
ret in, and then turned around and worked as 
s; g drafted birds that wanted to stay out.” 
tiight,’”’ said Freddie. ‘‘I finally got drafted my- 
e shot me right through, and the next I knew I 
mshere in Bourges sorting out those little cards. 
cz, day after day, I sorted those cards and stuck 
e'y one into filing cabinets.” 
< the time you wanted to see the war?” I asked. 
nly did,” said Freddie. ‘About a week ago I 
aruck and rode up to Tours. Then I went to 
wire the M. P.’s pretty near got me. But finally 
¢ ride on a freight train to Bar-le-Duc, and then 
ly. As long as my money held out I bought 
0 the Frogs, and after that I bummed what I 
t/arious outfits that I ran across. At Souilly I 
y how to get to the Front, and he told me to 
is way. Last night I was in Blercourt and to- 
vere, and I hope I'll see the war pretty soon.” 
vl,” I said. ‘‘I look for a big attack tonight. 
zing the case, we better get some sleep while we 


“reddie rolled up in our blankets, leaving Henry 
shone. I went to sleep at once, and the next I 
'y was shaking me. 

) get up,” he said. “It’s after midnight, and 
is getting ready to fire.” 

od myself and sat up and blinked at the candle 
»phone. Then I looked outside. Lieutenant 
always directed the firing, was standing by the 
rith his eye on his wrist watch. I could hear the 
‘(ection reporting, ‘“‘Ready!”’ 

Cwn by the telephone. Henry passed me the 
t000k, and then he waked up Freddie. 

i€n, you poor boob,” he said. “If you want to 
v!, it’s going to begin pretty soon.” 

i(;ot up sleepily, and stumbled out into the night 
4 tenant Baird yelled “Fire!”’ 

| Bang! “On its way!’ reported the section 
lat the same instant other batteries all over the 
‘started up. The 

derfoot began a 
t dy trembling, and 
ky seemed to sort 
tnd shake. From 
zould see for miles 


 d Could, But They 
'@ a Tough Bunch”’ 


to the right and left, and the whole country was lit up by a 
continuous flashing and winking. The big attack of Sep- 
tember 26 was on—the beginning of what was afterward 
called the Battle of the Argonne. 

Hour after hour it kept up. For a while Henry helped 
me with the firing data and the telephone messages. Then, 
when things got going more smoothly, he turned in and got 
some sleep. Freddie stayed outside; every once in a while 
I would catch a glimpse of him wandering around observing 
the war. 

H hour was five-thirty A. M., and as usual this brought 
a bigger burst of fire than anything so far. As the dough- 
boys advanced we kept raising the range. Gradually it got 
light. And at nine-thirty we reached the limit of our 
range and ceased firing. There had been no return fire 
from the Germans. They must have been pretty well 
smothered by our barrage. 

About this time Henry came rolling out of his blankets, 
and the two of us went down to the kitchen and got some 
chow. Henry brought back an extra helping for Freddie. 

“Listen, kid,’’ said Henry as he handed it over to 
Freddie, “this is the last time I get you any food. After 
you eat this you’re going to start south. This ain’t no 
place for kids like you. You’ve seen the big barrage, so 
now you can go back where you belong.” 

“T wish I could stay a little longer,” said Freddie. ‘“‘The 
barrage was a wonder, but it seemed so one-sided. Don’t 
the Germans ever fire back?”’ 

“Tl say they do,’”’ said Henry. ‘‘ We knocked them off 
their feet last night, but as soon as they pull themselves to- 
gether again they’ll probably make it pretty warm.” 

“That’s what I’d like to see,” said Freddie. ‘‘I’d like to 
see a real fight. This other was too much like a big exhibi- 
tion of fireworks.” 

Henry was just opening his mouth to reply to this when 
Lieutenant Baird came chasing up from the captain’s dug- 
out, where he had been turning in hisreport. He called me 
and Henry and Jim Davis—another of the telephone 
men—and several of the cannoneers. 

“Get some extra rations,’ he said, ‘‘and be ready to 
leave in ten minutes. The infantry has captured a whole 
flock of perfectly good German 77’s, and they are hollering 
for artillerymen to shoot them. We’re going. Make it 
snappy.” 

We gobbled the rest of our breakfast and ran down to 
the kitchen and got some canned willie and hard-tack. 
Then we took a blanket apiece and made up light packs, 
and was ready to go. Men from some of the other bat- 
teries arrived, and 
we had a party of 
about forty alto- 
gether. 

Just before we 
started we noticed 
Freddie still hang- 
ing around. 
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“Good-by, kid,” said Henry. ‘‘When I get back I don’t 
want to find you here. You go back where you belong.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Freddie. 

“Line up!” yelled Lieutenant Baird, and the forty of us 
who were to go lined up on the road. “Left face! Forward 
march!” And we started off in column of twos. I thought 
I had seen the last of Freddie. But I was mistaken. 

Me and Henry was near the head of the column, and 
Baird and another lieutenant walked along in front at a 
fearful rate of speed. 

“The infantry needs artillery support,” said Baird. ‘‘We 
want to get those guns working as soon as possible.” 

We followed the road across the top of Hill 304 and down 
the other side until the road ended in the trenches and 
barbed-wire entanglements of what had been the front line 
a few hours before. Already there were thousands of 
engineers leveling the ground and throwing in stones to 
make a new road so the artillery and supply wagons could 
follow the attack. We had to keep to one side of this road, 
and it was slow work hopping over the shell holes and 
trenches and wire. 

Finally we crossed the Forges Brook and reached the old 
German trenches in the town of Haucourt. This town, of 
course, was nothing but a bunch of building stones strewed 
around over the ground. A half a mile farther was another 
collection of stones with a German sign that said “‘ Malan- 
court.” By this time we were across the old No Man’s 
Land, and had found the road again. It was all full of shell 
holes, but there was enough of it left for us to follow. 

Everywhere there were remains of trenches, dugouts, 
barbed-wire entanglements and concrete pill boxes, all of 
them pretty well messed up by the heavy barrage of the 
night before. We had caught up with the rear or support- 
ing lines of infantry, and ahead we could hear a continuous 
rattling of machine guns, and at times the bursting of 
shells. Streams of slightly wounded were coming back, 
and scattered about the fields were dozens of dead Germans 
and dead Americans. 

About half a mile beyond Malancourt we turned off the 
road and went up into a little valley where we found a bat- 
tery of four German 77-millimeter guns. Piled all around 
was a large quantity of ammunition. 

An infantry major came running out to meet us. ‘‘Do 
you think you men can handle these guns?”’ he asked. 

““You’re damn right we can,” said Baird. 

“Fine,” said the major. ‘‘There are a lot of machine- 
gun nests just ahead that we want wiped out.” 

(Continued on Page 82) 
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ASHINGTON is ex- 
plained more and 
understood less than 


any other city of the United 
States. The newcomer finds 
everyone eager to tell him 
about its peculiarities. 

“Washington is unique 
among the cities of America 
because it is our capital,’’ 
says the spokesman for the 
official group. But the ex- 
perienced foreign diplomat 
answers, with a twinkle in 
his eye, ‘‘And it is certainly 
unique among the capitals of 
the world because it is Amer- 
ican.” 

When the stranger at- 
tempts to find out exactly of 
what this quality of unique- 
ness consists, he will hear a 
great many diverse answers. 
Someone will say that Wash- 
ington is unlike any other city 
of the world because of the 
extraordinary beauty of its 
broad streets and giant trees 
and innumerable parks. 

“And in the spring,” the 
nature lover invariably adds, 
‘‘when the cherry trees are in 
bloom along the Speedway, 
it is the most wonderful sight 
imaginable!”’ 

On the other hand, an 
equally ardent connoisseur 
will exclaim, ‘‘What a pity 
Washington could not have 
developed more according to 
the idea of L’Enfant, the 
Frenchman who designed it. 
How unfavorably it contrasts 
with Paris! And now with 
all these suburban develop- 
ments—some of which re- 
semble nothing so much as 
flimsy settings for musical 
comedies—its beauty is 
rapidly being ruined.” 


Eg ie 


i aS 


A Personal City 


HE Southern resident may 

tell you that our capital 
has many of the traditions 
of the South, but unfortu- 
nately shows the lack of its 
aristocracy. The Northerner 
will say, on the contrary, 
that Washington is more like 
the North, except that it 
lacks enterprise. Apropos of this point of view, the wife of 
a newly appointed official complained the other day to an 
old resident, ‘‘In Washington no one is occupied with 
business.” 

“Oh, yes, they are, my dear,” was the retort. ‘‘Every- 
one down here is tremendously occupied with—everybody 
else’s business!” 

The retired American diplomat will say that he enjoys 

living in Washington because it is so cosmopolitan. The 
cave dweller—that austere native whose father and, per- 
haps, even grandfather, have been residents—has been 
known to declare that our capital is no longer attractive 
for the reason that it has become so large, especially since 
the war, and overflows with an ever-increasing number of 
strangers. 
_. The newcomer of inquiring mind who listens to all of 
these expressions of opinion, as well as to the lively per- 
sonal narratives which usually accompany them, is apt to 
conclude that Washington must be unique primarily be- 
cause it contains so many extraordinary individuals. 

There is no city in the world more personal. Whether the 
stream of gossip, anecdotes and conjecture which forms the 
basis for most conversation concerns the rumor of the 
resignation of a cabinet member or the latest social blunder 
of the harassed hostess of an unofficial household, it is 
conducted in human terms and rarely reaches the plane of 
impersonality. 

In other cities, for instance, one’s dinner partner may 
say, ‘‘Did you go to the opera last night? What did you 
think of Galli-Curci’s voice?’”’ In Washington they say, 


“There is Nothing Wrong With Any of Them,’’ They Said in Substance, 


“Did you go to the concert yesterday? Then perhaps you 
can tell me who was sitting next to Alice Longworth.”’ 

The politically minded visitor from out of town will ask, 
“How is Senator So-and-So doing?’”’ And the true Wash- 
ingtonian will probably answer, “‘I hear that his wife 
seated her first dinner party all wrong.” 

In the course of these numerous personalities, however, 
it is astonishing how little is said that is really harmful, or, 
in the vernacular, poisonous. In other capitals where 
people, and not things, form the subject matter of con- 
versation, the stories which develop first as possibilities, 
then as rumor, and finally take their place as accepted 
facts in permanent social history are usually stories which 
could not be repeated before the jewne fille, if, indeed, this 
species is not extinct. 

In Washington, however, true genius is shown in the 
ability to keep the conversational fire aglow without add- 
ing much heavy fuel. 

The foreign diplomat who said that Washington was un- 
like other capitals of the world spoke of this particular 
phase of its social life. 

“‘Over here I find that there is tremendous agitation 
over the fact that someone failed to return cards on some- 
one else within a certain prescribed time limit, or that Mrs. 
So-and-So, the wife of a congressman, walked out of the 
dining room ahead of Mrs. Somebody-Else, whose husband 
is a senator. I do not mean to imply that there are not 
foolish people all over the world who pay attention to such 
details, but in Europe when we begin to gossip I fear we do 
not stop there.” 


“But They Simply Don’t Count”’ 


Someone has said! 
very cosmopolitai, 
Washington gives a, 
impetus to its ten 
superficial personal 
that there are alw 
and varied actors a 
the scene, so that th 
material is inexhg 
These new recruits a 
from all parts of th 
States, and from all 
people. 

First of all, ther 
ever-changing officia 
Every four or eig] 
there is even a new } 
and a new First L; 
move, with their fan 
the White House, 
friends, their gues} 
habits of recreation ; 
very clothes are dise 
lib. If they have | 
their activities and 
ance are also object 
keenest interest. _ 


In a Strange 1 


HIS interest, it 
said, is usually of 
friendly and evenaff 
nature. Washingt 
that it has an espe) 
proprietary right in {| 
dential family, and | 
to be proud of then} 
like them. It may, | 
bers of the same fam) 

times do, indulge in 
sional adverse id 

except when the | 
litical battle 
good sense, Wa 
feel that the EF 
coming to live 
beautiful resid 
well both for hin 
them. 
Then there are’ 
bers of the cak 
too, are usually 
One of the outstar 
tures of Washin 
ence from ot 
great countries 1s t 

not—as are Lon 
and Berlin— he 
tant of our citie 
a city at all in 
Therefore mos 
pointees who come to our capital come as si 
other countries the chances are that a ma 
cabinet member will be well known in his ow! 
will have a wide acquaintance there. H 
will have been established long before he be 
the government. 
In the United States, however, a new offici 
from a town as remote geographically from V 
Constantinople is from Dublin. His wife and 
have never even seen the city of their new 
they go there to live. It is possible that they 
one friend who is a resident. This applies € 
undersecretaries and to the innumerable mer 
Department, but it is usually more acute hi 
senators and congressmen. 4 
“How lucky you are to be going to Washing 
the neighbors of the newly elected senator sé 
But as she prepares to close the house in! 
always lived, as she takes her children out of 
and away from all their associates and fam 
ings, she must have moments of wonderi 
be the compensations offered by this new life 
That she and her family will find, eventually 
istence rich or barren, according to their | 
without saying. But in the meantime they m 
that difficult process of adjusting themselvé 
vironment. Moreover, they sometimes fee 
serving a term of probation when they are co 
eyes are upon them, eager to detect any pos 
(Continued on Page 158) 


rave days when I was twenty-one, an age when 
. pked at through rosy glasses and with an ad- 
ns spirit, I hitched my wagon toa star. Trans- 
»| osaic words this means that for the purpose of 
yy under the daily supervision of a well-known 
I followed her from one small town to another 
nish provinces and endured the extreme but 
d-omforts that go with touring on the road. 
‘ley was the lady, kind, quaint, regal and dis- 
alited, then with a bird’s nest of yellow hair, 
-|/inkled between two thick bands of black and 
} den in a mass of tight-wound pinkish tulle. 
the stage at the lisping age of six—although 
ged in private life from the moment after 
ead been bracketed with Nellie Farren in the 
s) tights. There were photographs in her dimly 
(00m showing her, gay and slim and conquer- 
n{‘ Champagne Charlie is mah name” or “‘ Don’t 
o}: or else you’ll wake the baby.” 
_) ew her she was the proprietress of the Royalty 
n/ean Street, Soho, the Latin quarter of London, 
diof which there was a court which might have 
{)}tmartre, where the constant aroma of garlic 
ge the finishing touch to the illusion. Here, in 
ajof her career, she had appeared in English 
a Fille de Madame Angot and other delightful 
»(2ttas in which every number was a gem. At 
,/owever, no longer able to sing and prance 
igts, but drawn back to the stage by the magnet 
r?ases to exert an irresistible power over those 
fn injected with the virus of grease paint, she 


Fy 


ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES LASSELL 


had emerged from a long and reluctant retirement to play, 
on tour, the leading réles in legitimate comedies, and was 
at that moment starring herself in a part that was rather a 
deft mixture of comic tragedy and serious farce in a piece 
called Vanity Fair. It had no connection, in spite of its 
title, with W. M. Thackeray’s gorgeous novel. 

I had written and submitted a one-act play which, al- 
though a long way after Sheridan, was laid in the period 
of patches and Gadzooks, and the idea was that I should 
elaborate it into a three-act comedy with a leading part 
for her. 

With a bagful of books which were to provide me, 
after deep and constant study, with the authentic lan- 
guage of that racy port-wine age, its spirit of debt and 
duels, languishing ladies and minuets, I spent six months 
in the capacity of court writer to this elderly queen, on a 
barely living wage, and before the end of the tour had 
finished a three-act opus which bore the title of Old Lace 
and Lavender, or the Company of Saints. It was praised 
and bought and paid for, put in a Hepplewhite bureau in 
the pink and mysterious boudoir of Miss Santley’s London 
house, and never came out again. And when, in the course 
of time, the black camel knelt at the gate of that dear little 
lady to carry her to another and a better stage, my youthful 
effort fell into the limbo of forgotten things into which so 
many plays have gone. 

But it was not a waste of time. There is no better way 
of telling how lines and scenes ‘‘go”’ and “‘hold” than that 


of watching audiences every night, and this I did from a ; 
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peephole in the wings; no such good way, either, of spot- 
ting the dull and static places in a play as by keeping an 
eye on the tilt of the public’s chin. During these months 
of touring I learned, too, more of actors and their ways and 
manners, thoughts and ambitions, joys and heartbreaks, 
than would have been possible by any other means. 

It seemed to me then, and a wider knowledge has since 
done nothing to alter the impression, that only a small per- 
centage of the people who go on the stage have any right 
to be there. As to the others, some have a touch of gypsy 
in their natures, which finds an outlet in moving from town 
to town; some a desire to escape from conventional re- 
straint and the dull routine of office work and enjoy the 
pleasant vagabondage and bonhomie that goes with thea- 
ter life, and some, especially those of the feminine gender, 
a feeling for what they believe is romance and adventure, 
the glamour of which carries them through discomfort and 
humiliation, the close companionship with people with 
whom, perhaps, they never would have been by way of 
meeting if they had remained in the particular niche to 
which they were born. If they are nice looking and speak 
well, they have their uses, like those instrumentalists in an 
orchestra who sound a note from time to time. They are, 
however, unless they buy a more important place, doomed 
to be small-part people or carry trays. 

Of those charming and childlike souls to whom the stage 
is a vocation I think it would be found by psychoanalysis, 
or by the easy use of imagination, that in their childhood 
there was the love of dressing up—the exhibitionist com- 
plex. They had discovered in nursery days the keenest 

(Continued on Page 86) 
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Finally Rod Was Produced. 


OUG CALDER had never liked Miss Cosgrove of the 
Misfortunes, and even Katherine, his wife, had ad- 
mitted that the afternoons she sat with that poor 

lady were a little too much like Complaint Night in the 
House of Atreus to be really exhilarating; but Miss Cos- 
grove was a neighbor, and she’d pretty thoroughly ex- 
hausted the sympathies of the rest of Westford in her sixty 
tremolo years and was often alone, so Katherine continued 
her visits. 

Doug had admired her for it, and hadn’t even com- 
plained when Katherine became practically a stranger to 
her home during Miss Cosgrove’s dying moments, which 
lasted, as was natural, something over two weeks. He 
hadn’t protested when Katherine told him that she must 
fulfill Miss Cosgrove’s final request and take her “‘back to 
the little cemetery on the hill where I played as a happy 
child,” though he permitted himself to remark that a 
cemetery was the one place one could imagine Miss Cos- 
grove’s admitting any degree of felicity at any period of 
her existence. Doug did think, however, that it was carry- 
ing sentimentality pretty far for Katherine to descend 
from her home-coming train with a face simply ruddled 
from tears. 

““What the deuce is the matter?’’ he asked blankly. 

“Nothing. Wait till we get to the car. Oh, Doug, what 
do you suppose that pitiful creature did? She willed me 
everything, every penny she had left. They say it’s about 
two thousand dollars.” 

“You don’t mean it!” 

‘‘With a proviso, just like in a book.” 

*“A proviso?” 

“The will says, ‘To my dear young friend Katherine 
Calder, with the request that she spend it on one of the 
**foolish”’ things I never could afford.’”’ 

““What’s the idea?” 

“Oh, don’t you see? She’d had to think of every penny 
all her life, for fear of becoming dependent on people, and 


He Came In, the Personification of Pale Indignation. 


she’d hated it, and she’d wanted —— Oh, I think life is 
too awful.” 

With that Katherine began to cry again. 

Doug let her, only saying in a comfortable impersonal 
tone, ‘‘ Well, the kids have been fine. They wanted to 
know what presents you’d bring them from the funeral.” 

“‘T’ll stop in a moment,”’ Katherine assured him. ‘‘Only 
don’t you think it was too pitiful for words?” 

“Of course I do.” 

But Doug didn’t. He was ashamed of himself, but he 
couldn’t ignore a vision which passed through his mind of 
Miss Cosgrove tearfully enjoying herself as she thought 
out one last masterly play for pathos. 

‘*She was such a darling.” 

‘‘She must have been a good sort at heart.” 

To be sure, the form of the legacy might give everyone 
the impression that Miss Cosgrove, in her intimacy with 
Katherine, had come to regard Doug as stingy, but he 
couldn’t besure Miss Cosgrove had intended to convey that. 

‘*What are you going to do with the money?” he asked. 

“T don’t know. I suppose we couldn’t go abroad—just 
you and I—and leave the babies with your mother. You 
wouldn’t want to leave your business.” 

‘‘Why, there isn’t enough business to hold me very tight 
just at present. But look here, Katherine, you don’t want 
to count on anything like that. If they told you two 
thousand, it’s just as apt to be twelve hundred when taxes 
and legal fees are taken out. And even if it were two 
thousand, I doubt if that would be enough to take us over 
and back and keep us there very long. Our honeymoon 
certainly cost more than that when things were a lot 
cheaper than they are now.” 

Doug’s uncle had given them the trip, and what a trip 
it had been! 

““T suppose not,”’ Katherine sighed. “‘ Maybe if I bought 
the kind of clothes I really want, that would be foolish 
enough.”’ 
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“‘My Pocketbook Has Been Stolen”’ 
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Katherine had hoped the money woulé 
Doug’s spring business trip to New York 

“Come along, anyway,” he urged. 
something on your prospects, so the e 
so terrible as if it all happened at once.” 

Katherine went; but the very first afte 
to two or three of the big establishments 
couldn’t be in the mood for shopping, and’ 
to the hotel for dinner he found her waitin 
dejectedly. 

“‘T don’t know what’s wrong with me,” 
what I expected, but I’m disappoin C 
They look thick to me. They look just 
one’s been wearing for two years. I 
thing.” A 

Doug grinned. A 

“You’re just getting stingy, like a 
comes into a legacy.” 

“No, I’m not. Only I want to do some 
ous with that money! So exciting!” — 

“Well, cheer up,’’ Doug said. ‘“‘ Yo 
lost.. I ran into Rod Hale and he’s con 

Rod was the gayest of their friend 
have been the last to admit it. 

He had entered Princeton when 
From the presidency of Triangle he h 
jority in the air service; then, in a burs 
expressionism and the consciousness of a 
had gone on the stage. He was what 
a handsome devil, with fire-blue eyes 
which had come from a high chair, | 
dramatic venture, was, tacitly, a shr: 

Rod Hale was several of Katherine’s 
and she knew the instant she saw hin 
he’d been being particularly light o 
was in one of his black, spectacular, B 
were always a delight. - 


ving my life,” he greeted them. “I’m half 


sen out of a job for two months.” 

‘atherine exclaimed. ‘‘Now, Rod, let’s have 
” 

1’. had parts offered me,’’ he admitted, ‘but 
ol as my last; and only today I learned defi- 
at m not going to get the one in hope of which 
al off.” 

1S * infinite pain in his eyes. ‘It was to play a 
i idict,” he concluded. 

“wed, and after that Rod put a brave face on 
datil Doug was called from the table by a page 
‘nl ais name, whereupon he settled down, as was 
wi1 ladies of whom he was fond, to reveal what 
| the depths of his soul—sad, turbid depths. 
el trouble, Katherine, is that I’m getting old. 
edut, I’m stale. You can’t afford to get old 
"yon the stage.” 

sj ity had been one of his sorrows since he was 


jan of twenty-eight can, surely,’’ Katherine 
¢ ast a little now and then.” 


hien’t been in love since Lois Grinnelli ~——”’ 
kf effectively. 
d arried three months before. Katherine made 
|| to indicate that it appeared grave and she 


“1 is,”’ Rod went on, “I’ve thrown away my 
t}2 amount to? An actor! What have I got 
t Doug, for instance, with you and the babies?” 
7 dom.” 

shat worth?” 

iis and cents, I should say at a conservative 
fit thirty thousand a year.” 

ousand!”’ Rod yelled as though he’d detected 
8 es in her. 

njiat, being a bachelor, you can go about with 
djlo things which, if you were married, you 
ider under a substantial income. You can do 
things we dream about. If the fancy seizes 
go abroad.” 

strange remark for a woman who’s just come 
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¢ “Oh, No, I’m Not,’’ She Contradicted Him, With Arrogance in Her Tone. 


‘ot a joke. Something in me is dead. I can 
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“Two thousand dollars isn’t enough to take two of us 
over so that it would be any fun.” 

“Listen to that! Katherine Calder, that’s the first green 
remark I ever heard you make. Why, you could go mar- 
velously on that! You don’t have to be a millionaire to 
enjoy yourself on the Continent. It’s only in America that 
people are divided into the rich and the cheap.” 

“That’s what I thought, but Doug says a 

“Doug just doesn’t want to go. Look here, I’m feeling 
poor; but no job is likely to turn up for a month or two, 
and I’ve been thinking that I could go to France and live 
there until the middle of August for less than I spend 
here, and I would if I could find the right ——” 

“Rod, you’re not proposing an elopement!”’ 

“Oh, we’d take Doug along. And we’d go in the really 
cagy way—small French hotels, little restaurants, a one- 
class boat. I needed some impetus before I made up my 
mind; but if you’ll do it, I'll go along and show you the 
ropes. I know Paris like a book, and I have friends who’ve 
lived there on fifty dollars a month; and I’ll get lists.” 

“Doug is feeling so poor, and I wouldn’t for anything 
get over and find that he had to draw on the business.”’ 

“He wouldn’t have to, I tell you. Not if you didn’t lose 
your heads, and I’'llsee to that. It’ll add ten years to both’ 
your lives and it’ll keep me from suicide. Doesn’t that 
mean anything to you? I don’t see why you hesitate for a 
minute. Just think of that first morning when you wake 
up on the boat—free! Being carried to adventure! Think 
of the gayety and the joie de vivre!”’ 

“Don’t, Rod! Oh, if I could be absolutely sure about 
the expense!”’ 

“Tl give you my written guaranty. That’s not a diffi- 
culty. It’s just an illusion of Doug’s.”’ 

““What’s an illusion of mine?” Doug inquired, returning, 
but he didn’t wait for an answer. He handed Katherine an 
envelope. 

“This is what I was called for. It came special delivery. 
It’s your check.” 

Katherine took it out. 

“Sixteen hundred and eighty dollars and sixty-three 
cents,”’ she read. 

“Ample,’”’ Rod told her. ‘“‘What do you say?” 

What she said was, “‘Doug, dear, I want you to listen 
to this python, and please don’t say afterward, ‘The 
woman tempted me.’”’ 
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Rod began looking up cheap steamers, but it was Kath- 
erine who found the English Queen. She happened to see 
the notice in the paper. It wasn’t a one-class boat at all, 
but it was just as inexpensive, and quicker. It was making 
a long cruise, and there were some passages to be had be- 
tween New York and Cherbourg. Rod didn’t quite know 
about it. It sounded rather luxurious for people who were 
going economically; nevertheless, they reserved places. 

No corner of Devonshire could have been more British 
than the English Queen. It was simply a country house on 
a keel, utterly comfortable, and so smooth that one was 
tempted to expect an English garden under one’s porthole, 
and almost every passenger was a substantial Briton who 
could be relied upon not to intrude on one. 

“‘Tt’s a miniature version to make up for us not getting 
to England,’’ Katherine said to Doug. ‘‘I adore it.’ 

“Just about ten times as good as we expected.” 

They glowed with self-gratulation as they unpacked. 

“Could anything be more perfect?” Katherine asked 
Rod when they met at dinner. 

“Well ” Rod was dubitative. 

“What’s the matter with it?’’ Doug asked angrily. 

“T just haven’t seen so much respectability gathered 
together in five years. I suppose I’ll survive it.” 

“What did you expect?”’ 

“* Joie de vivre! Gayety! There’s no reason you shouldn’t 
have those, no matter how cheaply you travel. Lord 
knows, I didn’t come to sea for the purpose of practicing 
competitive aloofness.”’ 

“Don’t you get enough joie de vivre in New York? 
I should think you’d be glad of a change.” 

But Katherine was sympathetic. 

“Poor Rod! What an awful six days we’ve got you 
in for!” 

Rod was busy answering Doug. 

“T didn’t happen to be born ninety, like you, old gaffer 
Calder! That’s what you are. Stick in your false teeth 
and keep calm. You see, Katherine doesn’t like it any 
better than I do.” 

“Oh, yes, I do,’’ Katherine informed him. 


“Why 


shouldn’t I, when I have the two best-looking men on the 
boat?” 
“You won’t for long,’”’ Doug prophesied. ‘‘Rod’ll find 
one of his cuties any minute, and from then on all we’ll 
(Continued on Page 94) 


Suddenly He Hated Her Acutely 
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shout. They always sounded ex- 

citing and sort of thrilly to her. So 
when she heard her new boss, Mr. Haworth, 
uttering loud cries into the telephone 
mouthpiece, she naturally slowed down as 
she passed his office. 

“JT told you I’d send the first girl who 
came back from lunch,” he was saying. 
“Don’t ring me again about this, Lewis.” 

Then he saw her with her piquant little 
face, cropped brown hair and wide gray 
eyes. 

“Come in!”’ he called. ‘“‘Comein!” She 
complied with interest. 

“You work for me?” he asked. 

ce Yes.”’ 

“How long?” 

“Week.” 

“That’s long enough to 
learn to put goods into a 
box. Where’d you wrap this 
morning?” 

“Handkerchiefs.” 

“They’ll spare you. No 
business there now. Goright 
up to silk hosiery—women’s. 
There is a special, five-dollar 
ones for three-fifty. Help 
out.” 

She had started out when 
he noticed her frock. “Here, 
come back. Don’t you know 
the regulations about black 
dresses, or don’t you intend 
to observe them?” 

“Gosh,” shebreathed. ‘‘I 
just came from lunch. I 
never meant to work in this 
dress. Why, green is a crime 
at Nolan’s, isn’tit?’’ Before 
his startled gaze, she slipped 
an untrimmed all-over black 
apron over the offending 
frock. 

““Never mind about 
crime,” he answered. “But 
hereafter don’t use this office 
as a dressing room. Now 
make it snappy.” 

“Sure.” And she started out. 

“Oh, Miss— Miss ” he called. 

“‘Willis,’”’ she supplied. ‘‘ Molly Willis.’ 

“Ts this your first job?” 

“Sure.” 

“Well, when people in authority tell you what to do, 
you might say ‘All right’ or ‘Certainly.’ It sounds more 
businesslike. Understand?” 

“Sure,” said Molly Willis. 

Mr. Haworth let her go without further discussion. 
A nice comprehension of young people had made his de- 
partment the most efficient of Nolan’s Department Store. 
Of the four thousand employes that comprised the grand 
total, his five hundred cashiers and wrappers represented 
a minimum of trouble in help turnover and general disaf- 
fection. It was not luck. Mr. Haworth, in his dignified, 
serious, impartial fashion, knew girls. 

Meanwhile Molly made a leisurely trip to the third floor 
and reported for duty at the wrapping desk in silk hosiery. 
She found a dashing girl of seventeen or eighteen very 
much in charge. 

“Sent from the office,” she said diffidently. ‘‘What do 
I do?” 

The girl with a flip back of taffy hair and an expressive 
manipulation of great brown eyes, proffered a small bag of 
peanut brittle. ‘‘Hab sub,” she said, and at the same time 
pointed to her bulging cheeks. 

Molly took a small helping and surveyed the wrapping 
area while she awaited intelligible direction. She found 
little difference between this wrapping desk and the others 
in which she had been working. A flat table some six feet 
long provided the wrapping surface, while several shelves 
placed just within reach held piles of brown paper, stacks 
of brown boxes and balls of brown twine. The stockings to 
be wrapped were dropped into a large pasteboard carton 
and placed in the center of the table. When Molly arrived 
there were perhaps twenty pairs awaiting attention. 

“Helluva time for company,” said the girl with a broad 
grin as she swallowed the last of her generous portion. 
“Name’s Gloria Dean. I gotta have a little candy after 
I eat. Say, who’dja say sent you?” 

“Mr. Haworth.” 


Mezcne WILLIS adored hearing men 
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She Put the Stockings on Her Dressing Table, Where She Would See 
Them the First Thing in the Morning and Remember to Take Them 


Back to Mr. Haworth 


“For swimming the ocean!’ shrilled Miss Dean. 
““Whyn’t you say so? He always follows up, to see did you 
arrive safe. Here, wrap them hose, ’s if you had a minute 
an’ a half to live.”” She quietly chucked the candy out of 
sight and began some rapid-fire work of her own. 

Molly put two pairs into a small brown box, slipped a 
paper sheath around them, tied the cord securely and 
pasted the customer’s address neatly in the center of the 
package. 

“New, ain’tcha?”’ said the other. 

“Week,” replied Molly. “‘How’d you xnow?” 

“‘Hasier’n swallowing ’noyster. When you been here a 
while you ain’t so particular bout them addresses and 
tying. Say, gotta a name to call you by?” 

“Sure,” said Molly. ‘I’m Molly Willis.’ 

“Welcome to our country, Molly. I’ve had a helluva 
morning with Lewis on the rampage on account the sale’s 
a freeze-out, and him razzing the sales and them razzing 
me. It’s a life for a nervous woman. And him only assist- 
ant buyer. Nowif he was Hey, kid, speed up.” The 
last words were spoken in softer key as Mr. Haworth 
came down the aisle. ; 

“Work pretty well cleared up,” he said. ‘‘May need 
your helper later, Miss Dean.” 

Gloria raised anxious eyes to heaven. “‘ Matthew-Mark- 
Luke-John!” she ejaculated in sharp dismay. ‘Honest, 
Mr. Haworth, you oughta been here. It was somethun 
fierce the way we been rushed. Just somethun fierce!” 

“Well, I’ll see later. Is she doing all right?’’ He nodded 
his head in Molly’s direction. 

“Her?” asked Gloria. ‘‘Elegant. Never no one done 
better.’’ And she gave Molly a solemn stare. 

“That’s good. Keep her busy,” said Mr. Haworth, and 
walked away. 
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Molly smiled. “TI like 
Mr. Haworth need no 
about keeping Molly busy. Asy 
of customers brought enoug 
the two girls occupied all a 
persons brought bundle g 
hose, tossed them into the 
tacle and rushed to attend t 
tomer. , 
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manded. ‘‘Think you’re B 
Here, tie a 
them hose an 
you don’t want t 
ages mixed. | 
Hamburger 
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to wrap, not tos 
mouth.” q 
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teen’s the right 1 
you, Bad Luek.” 
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teen your numbe 
sales slip of your 
It called for thre 
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Molly listened to this recital with dis 
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good,”’ complimented Gloria. ‘‘Say, how’d 
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glowed. ‘‘I’d love it,” she said. “But I’d 
mother.” 

nt Peter and welcome,”’ assured Gloria. ‘It’s 
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1't that fate?’’ Gloria gloated. ‘“‘And me living 
§ty-ninth all the time!’’ The two girls hugged 
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nd,” whispered Molly. 
md yourself,” said Gloria in the same pleased 
re all right!” 
ached home that evening in fine excitement. 
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er supper with scant attention to food as she 
ther the plans of the evening. 

in hosiery, mother,’”’ she explained. 
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ye hinting for them kind of stockings, Molly, 
has well clear your mind. I want you should 
JJ,eat and respectable, but you ain’t no call for 
kjocksings. 
[/dn’t mean that, mother,’”’ assured Molly, who 
nothing else. “I’m just telling you about 
f§e’s good-looking, a little taller than me and 
aha her clothes.” 
rl) you got a nice friend,’ commented Mrs. Willis. 
ss as fine as her name. But don’t take on no 
spout clothes. What time they coming?” 
iand her boy friend at eight-thirty. If the other 
at can go to the dance.” 

ter put on your tan dress then. It looks good 
o\‘he dance, and just as good if you stay home.” 
1 ought the blue,’ suggested Molly. ‘‘The blue 
se better than the tan.” 


rm The Wrap Hummed With Industry. Nimble Fingers Folded Coats, Slipped Them Into Boxes, Tied Deft Knots 


“Well, honey, you got time to mend the tan ones. Don’t 
mind to help me with the dishes. I got nothing else to do 
all evening.” 

“Mother, you’re a darling,’’ said Molly, as she leaned 
over and kissed her. ‘‘I ought to help, but I’m so excited! 
I will see about the tan stockings.”’ 

She escaped to her room to make the important prepara- 
tions. The tan dress was all right, so were the slippers. 
But that run in the stockings! She sighed a small, regretful 
sigh at all the lovely hose she had wrapped, five dollars 
reduced to three-fifty. 

Before going to take her bath she laid fresh underwear, 
the tan frock, the tan hose, on her bed. The slippers she 
dusted with the coiled black apron and stood beside the 
bed, also in readiness. 

As she bent over, something tumbled out of the apron. 

“Gosh,” she muttered as she held up a sheer, silky 
pair of exquisite tan stockings. ‘‘Gosh, one of those extras 
must have stuck in the pocket.” 

She put the stockings on her dressing table, where she 
would see them the first thing in the morning and remem- 
ber to take them back to Mr. Haworth. Then she went to 
her tub. When she returned she slipped into her knickers, 
her brassiére, her frock. But she did not remove her bed- 
room slippers. Time enough to put on shoes and stockings 
when she had fluffed her short, bright hair and rouged and 
powdered her pert little face. She took plenty of time with 
the prinking, until presently her mother called, ‘‘ All here, 
dear. Nearly ready?” 

Her mother had said “‘all.’’ That meant all three! Excit- 
edly she plunged her foot into a tan stocking and gave a 
gentle tug. Another long, jagged run slid down the side. 

“Oh, darn,’’ she murmured. Then her eyes turned to 
the dressing table. ‘‘ Nothing else to do,’’ she decided, and 
replaced the old, worn pair with the delicate one that had 
been in her apron pocket. ‘‘Oh, well, Mr. Haworth can 
take it out of my first pay.” 

She stuffed the old pair out of sight in the bottom of a 
drawer. No use rowing with mother. Then she snatched 
her coat and ran to join her new friends. Her mother had 
been entertaining them, but at Molly’s entrance she quietly 
withdrew. 
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‘Gosh, I hope she did not notice these stockings,” 
thought Molly a trifle uneasily. 

But soon there was no room for any but pleasant 
thoughts. Gloria had her boy friend, a nice, chubby young 
person whom she called Harold Bendon. He was all right, 
but his chum was simply wonderful. He looked taller than 
his six feet, but that was because he was so slim, with that 
lovely straight brown hair and gorgeously deep-brown 
eyes. Like a movie actor! 

““How-do, Mr. Maston,’’ she had said when they were 
introduced. But he had laughed in the most beautiful bass 
voice and caught her hand and said, ‘‘ My friends call me 
John. Let’s hear how it sounds.” 

A lovely, lovely name—John Maston. And he had 
manners to correspond too. On the way to the trolley he 
whispered, ‘‘You know, you in a tan dress and nifty 
shoes and stockings ain’t so hard on the eye. I could look 
at you a week and not go blind.” 

“You don’t make me sick either,’”’ she ventured shyly. 

And then he had laughed again in that beautiful, beau- 
tiful voice. ‘‘You’ll do, kid. You’ll do!” he shouted. ‘‘Say, 
where you been all these long years?”’ 

She was doubly glad then for the lovely stockings. 
They made her not hard on the eye! Now if she could 
learn to say clever things like that, even Gloria might be 
impressed. The trouble with her had always been that she 
was too quiet. But once she 

Then Gloria had called her to hurry and she and John 
had joined the others and had entered the dance hall to- 
gether. The dance was glorious, with John and Harold 
knowing all the boys and introducing them around. 

“‘T could dance forever,” said Molly. 

But of course she couldn’t, and at twelve o’clock they 
were all separating again, Harold taking Gloria home and 
John going with Molly. 

A beautiful wind was carrying them along, fluttering 
Molly’s skirt and billowing John’s overcoat. It was mar- 
velous, almost like flying. It blew her hard against John 
and she stumbled. 

“‘Another leaf hit me,”’ said John. “‘A pretty brown 
leaf of autumn. Know what I do to nice leaves? I pick 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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EATING the 
bandits has 
become one 


of the most inten- 
sive specialties of 
modern business. 
This because ban- 
ditry has pro- 
cressed from a des- 
ultory, sporadic 
calling to an or- 
ganized profes- 
sion, having its de- 
partments and 
workers as sharply 
specialized as any 
legitimate busi- 
ness. 

There is hardly 
a large city in the 
country which has 
not one or more of 
these criminal or- 
ganizations de- 
voted to the busi- 
ness of robbery 
with an utter and 
ruthless disregard 
of the loss of life 
involved in its op- 
erations. 

Shooting in the 
back, without 
warning, has be- 
come a standard 
practice with ban- 
dits of this type. 

In contrast with 
the modern pay- 
roll and bank ban- 
dit, Black Bart 
and Jesse James of 
pioneer days ap- 
pear to have been 
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rather gallant gen- 
tlemen who gave 
their victims the 
courtesy of a fighting chance. The head of the largest or- 
ganization in America devoted to the delivery of pay rolls, 
bank funds and other treasure recently remarked to me: 

“The Deadwood stagecoach or the California treasure 
wagon of the old days was a cradle of safety compared with 
the modern automobile carrying pay rolls or collections 
through city streets today. 

““My task is the problem of meeting organized murder 
with organized protection at every point. It is a progres- 
sive game of wits which keeps me stepping. When I tell 
you that a few years ago I had a fine young son shot and in- 
stantly killed by an ambushed bandit, who gave him no 
warning, no chance, you will under- 
stand that I attack this problem of 
beating the bandits from a view- 
point different from that of the aver- 
age citizen.” 
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Outlaws’ Lawyers 
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: ITH me it is more than a busi- 
ness; it is a form of patriotic 
service. [regard the killing of a ban- 
dit as an outstanding service to my 
community, my country and human 
society at large. Every man in my 
employ knows that I will pay $1000 
for the killing of any bandit. Also, 
our men are instructed to take no 
chances with a wounded bandit. 

“The daily movement of vast sums 
of money through the streets of our 
cities is an absolute necessity; busi- 
ness could not carry on without it. 
Protecting that movement is just as 
much a form of public service as that 
which the policeman or sheriff per- 
forms. 

“About thirty years ago, with a 
horse and buggy, I delivered the first 
pay roll ever carried by an outside 
agent. I thought I was fooling the 
bandits. Perhaps I was then; but 
any business man who today is send- 
ing his own messenger to the bank 


Captain Marsh and His Assistants Ready to Unload Currency 


for his pay-roll funds in the belief that he is fooling the 
bandits is a babe in the woods who hasn’t the slightest con- 
ception of organized banditry as it exists today. 

“Tf his pay roll amounts to anything the bandits know 
all about it. Any immunity his messenger has enjoyed is 
due to the fact that the gangs of organized bandits have 
been too busy with bigger game to give him attention; his 
turn is virtually sure to come when they have nothing more 
important on their schedule. 

‘All important holdups today are pulled by organized 
gangs. One experience will show how complete and sensi- 
tive these gang organizations are: A captured bandit was 
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An Armored Car With Trailer, Chicago 
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victed is because of the extreme difficulty of 
evidence establishing their direct connection 
crimes of their gangs.” 


Efficiency Engineers of Crime | 


yy E MAY know to a moral certainty that a’ 
job is the work of a certain gang and thatits' 
are all planned by a certain man. This is gener’ 
as we can get. Let me illustrate: A manufactu 
pany’s own pay-roll messenger was held up at 8:1 
tain morning. It was clear to us that the job 
pulled by a certain gang. 4 
suspects brought in 
who we were morally 
neered its operations. 

““*Tet’s see,’ he re 
was I about that time 
member. Suppose you ¢ 
cop, Michael Moriari 

““When Mike ap 
turned to him and as 
me lately?’ 

“<«Yes, this morning, 
Mike. 

“*¢ Where?’ 

“Mike named thes 
was then asked, ‘Kn 
it was?’ 

“About 8:10,’ res 
and added, ‘This g 


him 8:10.’ Some 
wasn’tit? Wecouldn 
on him! , 


holdup gangs. Their 
ments are up to the m 
plans and attacks are bh 
nite and complete info 
leave the small imp 
the wild young thrill he 


m work for the modern bandit gang 
rs—research men. They locate the 
}arate the good ones from the poor 
«up the details on which holdups are 
ne master mind that directs the or- 


-roll messenger thinks himself pro- 
s1e he carries a revolver, and imagines 
ing the wool over the eyes of the ban- 
8 his pay roll wrapped like a store 
ses are childish because based on 
pn that bandits are not admitted to 
nloors of banks. 
nted, the messenger is followed re- 
o's or her destination. Throwing the 
e scent by switching routes is futile. 
pits carefully covered by these finders 
st ation of the messenger, the approxi- 
of his pay roll and the lay of the land 
e point of attack. Often finders begin 
ong work at the plant instead of the 
dche route. Very careful attention is 
physical features of the route, par- 
e plant end of it. The layout, as it 
¢ et-away, is minutely studied and re- 


yrmation, say the police authorities, 
{maps and diagrams for the benefit of 
ger who does the planning. He keeps 
auch aloof from finders and gunmen, 
njhis orders to them through a few 
utiants. The fewer the men who know 
n ted with the crime organization, the 
wen a captured gangster is tempted to 
yin there is a gang row over spoils. 


iking Employes’ Lives 
gig masters are key men in the dope 


ie a high percentage of their gunmen 
3dope addicts. The safest members 
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telephoned the active head of the largest local 
armored-car service. 

“‘The pay roll,’’ explained the banker, “‘gener- 
ally runs above $25,000. It is carried by a young 
woman. At the door of the bank she takes a taxi- 
cab and drives to the plant. We know the bandits 
will get her sooner or later. She’ll be in great 
luck if she gets through alive. See her employer 
and get the business.” 

The banker’s customer, however, met the pro- 
posal for protected pay-roll delivery service with 
substantially this statement: 

“That girl doesn’t have to bring out our pay roll; 
we can get plenty of girls who are willing to do it if 
she doesn’t care to. Suppose we do lose the pay 
roll; we’re fully protected by insurance.” 

“But,” suggested the armored-car man, “what 
if she is shot?” 

“Oh,”’ complacently responded the manager, 
“we've got compensation insurance on her for either 
death or injury.” 


Cash on Delivery 


E’RE up against that sort of employer atti- 

tude all the time,” said the president of the 
largest armored-car service in America. ‘“‘How- 
ever, I question the accuracy,of that manufacturer’s 
statement as to the completeness of his robbing 
insurance coverage. As we pay more than $100,- 
000 a year in premiums, I ought to know a little 
something about insurance of that sort. 

“But the inhumanity of his attitude is entirely 
familiar. Not long since, the vice president of a 
very large corporation vetoed arrangements for 
armored-car delivery of their heavy pay roll, which 
was being carried from the bank by an employe 
who had worked for the company for more than 
thirty years. Our man urged the humanities of the 
situation and suggested, ‘Just think how you would 
feel if this faithful old employe were killed by the 


nization are the lawyers, who are retained to responsible for fattening the bandits and keeping the money- bandits!’ The answer was substantially this: ‘We should 
n by every hook and crook of sharp legal messenger death rate up to what it is. Any manwhomakes worry; our compensation insurance covers anything that 
a study of pay-roll holdups will soon convince himself that could happen to him. 
‘inologist of wide practical experience makes _ the bandits are not going up against armored cars and their 


999 


The bandits are doing their best to checkmate the heavy 


trained armed crews so long as there are plenty of unpro- handicap of the armored car by shifting their point of at- 


Paying Off From an Armored Car, Chicago 


al bandit of today is the dope-shaken youth tected or half-protected pay rolls passing through the tack to the pay roll immediately after its delivery, before it 
0 twenty-five years who commits his crimes streets—this in spite of the fact that the bandits know that has been diffused throughout the plant. 
listorted appetites. His mental atmosphere the big loads of treasure are in the armored cars. 


Two recent pay-roll robberies in Chicago illustrate the 
al» and he would be an object of contempt and 


‘ Indifference to human life and safety is by no means con- __ latest addition to the bandits’ book of tactics. The instant 
‘ack Bart or Jesse J ames if those old-timers fined to bandit ranks; it isnot unknown among employers. the armored car was seen to approach a certain plant, two 
day. The idea of giving a victim a chance to Here isa case in point: An official of a large Eastern bank men in overalls, carrying a coil of wire and electrician’s 


tools, entered the 
office and reported 
that they were 
trouble men from 
one of the munic- 
ipal electric com- 
panies. With the 
plant engineer 
they went imme- 
diately to the room 
where the pay roll 
was being deliv- 
ered. When the 
armored car -and 
its trailer of guards 
were seen to leave, 
the “electricians” 
pulled their revol- 
vers, held up all 
the employes and 
disappeared with 
the pay roll in a 
car which had 
driven up to re- 
ceivethem. Every 
detail carefully 
worked out in ad- 
vance upon spe- 
cific information 
furnished bya con- 
federate planted 
for that purpose! 

Another exam- 
ple of shifting the 
attack to the pay 
roll after its deliv- 
ery: Within two 
minutes after an 
armored-car crew 
had brought into 
a large industrial 
plant a pay roll of 
$33,500 and taken 
their departure, 

(Continued on 

Page 185) 
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HAT the 
what!” mut- 
tered the New 


York man, ina manner 

of speaking, as he 
whipped back into the cover of 
the baggage room. Donovan 
barely caught the words. 

“Dear me!”’ he mocked, also in a manner of 
speaking. 

“My!” cried Muir. 

The New York man, an acquaintance of Muir’s 
named Thomas Evarts, was an agency detective, 
according to his card. Donovan was jewels expert 
for Redelos Indemnity, with headquarters in 
Chicago. Though he was not a detective, now 
and then he employed his knowledge of precious stones in 
tracing losses. Muir, of course, was Billy Muir, of Muir’s 
Inn, asurfimer camp in the high Sierras behind Lake Tahoe. 
At the present moment, 5:40 in the morning, the three 
men were standing before the seven tracks of Truckee, 
which is the junction point for Tahoe. 

Evarts stood in the doorway until the girl descending 
from the Pullman had summoned the station redcap to 
take charge of her hand baggage. Meanwhile a second 
woman appeared with a final hatbox. 

“As Evarts says, she doesn’t look it,’ Donovan began 
at last, addressing his abandoned thumb. 

And, indeed, she did not. She stood as straight as a 
young tamarack, tall, slender, clear skinned, her dark hair 
insurgent under a severe little hat, her wide-spaced gray 
eyes looking out upon the world as frostily as a nun’s. 
Something about her tailoring suggested Boylston Street, 
which is in Massachusetts. Donovan set her down as 
from Boston. 

“I didn’t say anything like that,” Evarts protested, 
lazily. 

“Huh!”’ cried Donovan. 

“Huh!” cried Muir. 

Evarts laughed. ‘‘How did you guess it was the girl 
made me dodge back?”’ 

“T didn’t guess,”’ said Donovan. ‘It might have been 
the porter, but you had seen porters before. It might have 
been that other woman, but she was still in the car.” 

“Her maid,” Muir interrupted to say. 

“Yes. Nobody else in sight. Therefore it must have 
been the girl. What is it your impression that she stole?” 

““Impression?’’ asked Evarts. 

“Quit it. Anyhow, you’re wrong.” 

“Wrong,” Muir added. 

“So I’m wrong,” said Evarts. 

He bent over his bag, and after a search took from it 
a silver-mounted photograph. This he handed to Muir 
without comment. The picture was hardly larger than a 
woman’s hand and its silver frame hardly thicker than the 
eard it protected. 

“That’s funny too. It’s the same girl.” 

And it was, without any question, as Donovan saw a 
moment later. 

Whatever the circumstances of the coincidence that 
Evarts should have had it with him, no one seeing the pho- 
tograph could have failed to identify its subject with the 
girl on the platform. 

“That’s why I’m changing my plans,” said Evarts. 

He was a large man, with a face and neck and hands 
oddly firmer of flesh than his cushioned torso. Donovan 
wondered whether the change would affect the healthy 
breakfast the detective had planned to eat in the station 
restaurant. He had planned to run up to Lake Tahoe. 
Donovan, on his way to Muir’s, felt rather glad the man 
was not going farther. 

The three had met in the Truckee sleeper the night be- 
fore; and because Evarts'had never seen the sight, they 
had agreed to rise in time to watch the dust-covered lim- 
ited from the East, drawn by its two huge mountain en- 
gines, roar up Truckee Cafion and come to its delicate and 
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After That Donovan Could Only Follow the Lights Among the Rocks Above. He Saw the Three Clir 


spectacular stop opposite Truckee station. It was from 
this train that the girl in the tight little hat had just de- 
scended. 

“Don’t bother waiting for me,” said Evarts. 

“Her name is Fielding,” remarked Muir idly. 

“Fielding, my eye!”’ ; 

“Gloria Fielding. The sly-eyed person with her is her 
hired companion. She was standing in the vestibule when 
you dodged back; it’s my impression she saw you dodge. 
She’s conscious of your presence at this minute. Did you 
notice that? She whispered something to her mistress.” 

Evarts smiled at the idea. “‘You’re a ready guesser.”’ 

“She can’t see you now, of course. Here are some 
further guesses. Miss Fielding and maid are about to have 
breakfast in the station dining room, after which they will 
board the Lake Tahoe narrow gauge, and after that the 
boat, and then the stage for Muir’s. I know, because Miss 
Fielding wrote me she would arrive by this train. She has 
engaged a three-room cottage.” 

““Wrote you from where?”’ 

“Boston. Where did you think? Sing Sing?” 

“Muir’s right,” said Donovan. ‘She isn’t the type. 
I never saw one of them yet—nor you either—who didn’t 
like to show her diamonds. This girl hasn’t a diamond on 
her. The maid is wearing a pair of rings, but not her 
mistress.” 

“Wait and see,” replied Evarts, and not one word more. 

The three men watched the women until they passed 
into the restaurant. Donovan noticed that Evarts re- 
mained in the shadow of the doorway even after they had 
disappeared; but later, when they themselves entered the 


dining room, the detective merely chose an inconspicuous 


seat. 

Later still, he noticed another interesting fact. Between 
the entrance of the girl and their own an interval of time 
had elapsed. She sat across the room at a table in front of 
an east window, through which the rising sun flooded her 
with warm light. The sunlight intensified his first im- 
pression of her; but at the same time he noticed that his 
earlier description had gone wrong. Not a diamond on 
her? Her extended left arm lay full in the light. At her 
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wrist blazed a group of diamonds of such h 
he caught his breath. 
“The watch is a thin-model Sussman,” 
say. 
The girl moved her hand, then lifted it 
he had the feeling that her movement 
their notice of the Sussman. Yet she 
had become aware of their interest. 
her wrist watch into the sunlight; but 
rested her right arm upon the table, a 
diamond held in an oddly heavy ring opi 
the morning. The detective began comn 
its value. ‘‘A thousand bucks, anyh 
grand; maybe more. Can you see it, 
“The ring, yes; but not what you’re d 
Evarts still seemed reluctant to omn 
have to wire first. I’m just inquiring inti 
After breakfast Donovan made an i 
own account. Her baggage, he learned, hi 
to Muir’s Landing. Later he saw her 
the Tahoe train they themselves meant te 
not see her plainly on the train, but hen 
of the railroad, where they changed for th 
had added a brooch and eardrops, likewi 
monds, to her visible jewelry. The 
shudder. rte 
“She has an enameled jewel box full 0} 
that,’’ Muir confided to him later, in the ab 
at the cigar counter. @ 
“‘She’d better keep them in it.” “y 
“Perhaps she’s afraid they’ll be stolen. 
“The maid has taken off her two rings,” 
“Is that because she isn’t afraid?” : 
A later incident suggested still further 
respect to mistress and maid. The boa 
private wharf at signal, and was backi 
to continue southward along the shore, 
came up. a ec 
Donovan was well known to the officers, 
During two summers he had camped behind ue 
had made the boat trip many times. i 
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' van,” he began, “could you tell anything 

ds out here away from your instruments?”’ 

, Mr. Purser.” 

woman on this boat has a diamond ring she 
I bet I could buy it cheap.” 

4 the ring from somewhere behind his watch. 

ced at Evarts; the fat detective had just re- 

is cigar. The ring seemed strikingly like the 

on on Gloria Fielding’s right hand. 

est to apply to a diamond,” he replied evenly, 

ne, “‘is the test for hardness.” 

le?” 

ay ise another diamond. See? Hold it so and 

jitly on the girdle. My diamond will not 

‘sa genuine diamond. Now for the next 
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xt-d upon it to dim its luster, as diamond ex- 
¢¢ 0 when judging stones for color. No one can 
sth about the color of an undimmed diamond; 
s}2 forbids. When it is clouded by the breath 
‘inst white paper its facets cease to act as 
esnd its body color can be seen. 

e esselton,” he said. ‘‘Color very fine.”’” The 
on times applied to a blue-white stone just under 
prea. Such a diamond would not often be carried 
uj -he larger dealers. Compared with a fancy 
mid, or a Jager, a blue Wesselton would appear 
el'vish; but compared with a top crystal it 
oy istinctly blue-white. Diamonds three or four 
ocr in color are often sold as fine blue-white 
+ {2 retailer, even down to silver capes. 

‘aids look alike to me,” said the purser. 

ray. Now as to its weight.” ~ 

w liamond gaugefrom his pocket. The spread of 
t amond is about two-fifths of its thickness. Of 
‘e: ascant one-third will lie above the girdle, and 
n¢? than two-thirds below. Its table will meas- 
t ar-tenths of its spread. It follows that if the 


nc hickness are known, and the diamond is well 
veht can be instantly computed. 

h had measured the stone he began looking it 
ey: pocket glass for flaws. Few diamonds are 
edrom these; but their flaws are usually minute, 
- (tter will always cut them so as to hide their 


This Acquaintance Ripened Into Open Friendship. 


defects as much as possible when looked at from the face. 
As a consequence, diamonds are always examined from be- 
hind for flaws. 

Donovan inverted the stone and went over it facet by 
facet. Then he went over it from the front. 

“‘No serious flaws,’’ he announced at last. ‘It’s an un- 
usually fine diamond. I’m surprised it is offered in this 
way. By the by, who is this woman?” 

“A lady’s maid,” replied the purser. 

““Where did a lady’s maid get hold of astone like this?”’ 

“Her mistress gave it to her to sell.” 

“Can you prove that fact?” 

“She says to ask her.” 

“One of your passengers?” 

“Yes. She’s seated aft. Her name is Fielding.” 

Donovan avoided looking toward Evarts. After a mo- 
ment he said, returning the ring, ‘‘ You asked me about 
the diamond, and I told you. If I were you I’d inquire.” 

“T will,” replied the purser. 

When the man had gone, Donovan made the excuse that 
he wished to see who was on board and believed he would 
stroll about the deck. Muir rose with him. 

“Will you take a turn?”’ he asked Evarts. 

“Too fat and lazy. Tell me what you find out.” 

The two men crossed to the seaward side, then worked 
their way aft so as to approach the deck passengers from 
behind, there being little of interest on the seaward side 
compared with the snow-crowned Sierras on the other. 

““What do we expect to discover?” asked Muir. 

Their answer arrived very soon. As they drew near her 
chair—she had seated herself at the rail—Gloria Fielding 
began arranging her hair with her ungloved right hand. 
They saw in that moment what they had expected to see. 
The diamond that had shown its heart to the rising sun in 
the restaurant was gone, as, of course, was also the oddly 
heavy ring that had held it. 

“You asked me to stop over at Muir’s,’’ the detective 
remarked on their return. ‘‘I believe, if you don’t mind, 
T’ll accept.” 

184 
AMS light had already fallen upon the wrist watch, the 
oddly heavy ring, the brooch and the eardrops that 
Gloria Fielding had added to her attire during the morn- 
ing. By the time the boat reached Muir’s Landing she had 
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loaded her fingers with still further rings and her wrists 
with further bracelets and her slender neck with a flaming 
necklace, until her masts would carry no more sail. 

Donovan saw her leave the boat, and after a little delay, 
through sheer chance, followed her, with Evarts at his 
elbow, down the narrow wharf. The stage for Muir’s Inn 
stood at the edge of a grove of pines. When Gloria reached 
it, the easier riding seats—namely, the two in the center— 
contained their quota of passengers, but the seat behind 
remained vacant except for the inside position, as did also 
the seat in front. 

‘Oh, hello!” cried Donovan, pinching his companion. 

Gloria and her maid had separated, the maid climbing 
into the rear seat and her mistress into the front. The 
maneuver left one vacant place beside each. The two men 
had no choice but to separate likewise. 

“Please let me sit behind,’’ drawled Evarts languidly. 

““Where you will.” 

Donovan’s further impression of the girl at his left cor- 
responded with his earlier, for all her barbarous display of 
jewelry. The diamonds constituted a grossness; but her 
tailored suit and tight little hat remained as right as ever. 
Her gloves she had removed; from the corner of his eye he 
saw her finely molded, muscular little hands, her dainty 
bronzed wrists, her soft strong young arms, her sensitive 
sensible fingers. Even the purse in her lap showed ex- 
quisite workmanship and the texture of high quality. 

“Too bad!”’ he thought, the blaze of the diamonds in his 
eye. ‘‘The Sussman is well enough, and any one of her 
rings. But the others!” 

Even so, he was compelled to admire the things. He 
knew diamonds. He knew that these stones were more 
than mere diamonds—their fire, their vivid play of color, 
told him that. Every diamond in sight was a full-fashioned 
brilliant. The necklace, of course, contained only matched 
stones—matched in color and in cutting, and carefully 
graded for size; the eardrops also. The quality of their 
color he could only guess; but the rest he could see. 

The driver had not yet arrived. As some of the passen- 
gers were acquainted, conversation sprang up here and 
there, then died down. Donovan, seated in front beside 
the diamonds, remarked into the air that he was ready. 
To his amazement the girl, began talking to him. 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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HE limitations of his instru- 
[re restricted Elmer to eight 

notes, without sharps or flats, 
but within these narrow boundaries 
practice had made him reasonably 
proficient. Uncle Clem nodded 
approvingly as the final bleat of . 
Home, Sweet Home faded into the 
heat of the June morning. 

“Le’s see. I’ll say: ‘You can 
see for yourself that this here Baby 
Bugle is a real, high-grade band 
insterment, only so 
easy a child can play 
ie” 

“Going on thir- 
teen, ain’t I?’’ Elmer 
scowled. 

“Makes it sound 
stronger to say 
child,’”’ argued Uncle 
Clem. ‘‘Ain’t only a 
manner of speaking, 
anyhow.” He hesi- 
tated, but Elmer’s 
face did not relax. 
*‘T could say boy, of 
course, or no—I’ll 
say: ‘So easy that 
this here young man 
plays it like a per- 
fessor, and sold at a 
figger that leaves 
anybody have first- 
rate band music in 
their house.’”’ His 
tone became conver- 
sational again. ‘‘ Play 
the other piece, 
Elmer, and le’s see 
how it goes.” 

Mollified, Elmer 
elevated the muzzle 
of the Baby Bugle 
and proclaimed that 
the la-aa-ast rose of 
summer was left 
bloo-00-ooming 
alone. Drawing 
breath for the next 
bar, he became aware 
of the sunbonneted 
woman at the roadside, and lowered the instrument as 
Uncle Clem cramped the wheel and addressed Miss Sarah 
Poddy with a cordiality which Elmer, in spite of his 
knowledge that the friendliness was wholly professional, 
disapproved and resented. Always it seemed to Elmer 
that if a woman was a homely old maid it was less her 
misfortune than her fault, and Miss Poddy, he saw, was 
even homelier and older and more unpleasantly spinstery 
than when he had last seen her, two summers before. 

He inspected her with the harsh, unpitying eye of his 
twelve years. She was a lank, bony woman, her shoulders 
sloping forward in the gingham dress, her upper teeth 
showing like a squirrel’s above the retreat of her lower lip, 
her long nose quivering ridiculously at its pinched-out tip. 
None of these things seemed apparent to Uncle Clem; 
the conviction with which he declared that Miss Poddy 
was looking first-rate sounded genuine even to Elmer’s 
trained ear. 

“Remember Elmer, don’t you, Miss Poddy? Wouldn’t 
blame you if you didn’t, way he’s growed.” 

Elmer wriggled under the moist beam of Miss Poddy’s 
faded eyes. 

“T thought it was Lester playing,” she said. ‘“‘Gave me 
quite a turn. He’s been poorly ever since he’s been home, 
Lester has, and I was real worried to think it was him, 
clear up here.”’ 

“Lester?’”’? Uncle Clem’s voice sounded surprised. 
“You say he’s home again, Miss Poddy?’’ She nodded, 
and he went on: ‘‘Then your pa looks at it different from 
what he used to, eh? I ye 

Elmer interpreted the distortion of Miss Poddy’s fea- 
tures as implying grief. 

“T guess you didn’t hear pa died, a year ago last March.” 

She related melancholy particulars to which Elmer gave 
unwilling and inattentive ear, but which seemed deeply 
to interest his uncle. Elmer remembered Mr. Poddy 
without regret, a mean old man, close of fist and sharp of 
tongue. His low opinion of Miss Poddy’s intelligence was 
not improved by the discovery that she was unmistakably 
sorry that the old codger was dead. 
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“T see,’”’ said Uncle Clem. “‘That’s why Lester’s back 
then.” 

Elmer had a vague recollection of some story about Miss 
Poddy’s half brother, much younger, who’d run off with a 
circus or something. He had gathered that Uncle Clem 
didn’t like Lester. 

““Yes.”? Miss Poddy’s bleached eyes brightened. ‘‘Pa 
forgave him, at the last. I could hardly believe it, when 
he had Lawyer Scarlow up from the village and made a 
new will—just the day before he was taken.” 

““A new will, eh?” Elmer detected a certain lessening 
of the sympathy in Uncle Clem’s tone. “Left Lester a 
share, after all?” 

“He left him the whole place!”” Miss Poddy looked and 
sounded happy about this. ‘Not outright. I’ve got a life 
interest and then it goes to Lester, but it says in the will 
that I’ve got to give him a home if he wants. Pa didn’t 
need to put that in, but I’m real glad he did. It shows how 
he felt about Lester at the end.” 

Uncle Clem nodded. 

“So Lester’s living home again. Well, well! How does 
it suit him?” 

Miss Poddy’s face clouded. 

“Tt’s real hard on him, of course, but he keeps cheerful, 
considering how he’s been all over the world, playing be- 
fore crowned heads and everything.” The watery gaze 
beamed on Elmer. ‘‘ Maybe you'll grow up to be a great 
player, Elmer, like Lester, and get a position in Doctor 
Dingle’s Grand Amalgamated Troupe of Peerless Enter- 
tainers, same as Lester gave up so’s he could keep me 
comp’ny, now pa’s gone.” 

Elmer straightened. ‘‘Doctor Dingle—why ——” 
Uncle Clem’s elbow silenced him. More than once their 
orbit had crossed that of Doctor Dingle’s Grand Amalga- 
mated Troupe, but it was evident that Uncle Clem, for 
some reason of his own, preferred that Miss Poddy should 
be left in ignorance of these encounters. He climbed down 
over the wheel and gently possessed himself of her tin pail, 
nearly full of the black raspberries that grew wild along 
the road. : 


Elmer Lifted the Instrument in Obedience to Her Entreating Glance. Its Tinny 
Bray Seemed to Distract Lester Poddy’s Mind From Weightier Grievances 
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Out Over the Stunned Countryside Streamed a Mighty Noise 


Elmer lifted the instrument in obedience to her en- 
treating glance. Its tinny bray seemed to distract Lester 
Poddy’s mind from weightier grievances. He put his 
fingers to his ears and there was indubitable sincerity in his 
anguished outcry. He snatched the Baby Bugle out of 
Elmer’s hands as Miss Poddy’s skirt whisked out of sight 
at the corner of the house. 

“‘F’r heaven’s sake! What do you call it—a pig under 
a gate? Mean to tell me you got the gall to sell them 
things, Bixby?” 

‘“°’S a real, high-grade band insterment,’’ said Uncle 
Clem stoutly, “‘only so easy a ch—a young man without 
no lessons c’n play it, and sold at a figger that leaves any- 
body have first-rate band music right in their own house.” 

“Band music!” Poddy spread his hands. ‘Might 
think you never heard no real music in your born days, 
Bixby. Why’’—he snatched up a cornet from the chair 
beside the hammock—‘“‘ why even Sarah’d know better ’n 
to call that racket music. Listen.” 

He filled his lungs and puckered his lips. Against his 
will, Elmer’s antipathy lessened a little as the golden 
sounds flooded the glen, with little ripples of echo spilling 
over the brim and trickling back along the hillsides. 
Shamed by the force of the contrast, he scuffed his heel in 
the weedy gravel of the path while Uncle Clem plied Poddy 
with applause. 

**Ain’t no expert, but I guess it don’t need one to know 
that’s high-grade playing. Ain’t nothing so pretty as a 
cornet either.” 

“Shucks! Make it sound like that there tin squawker 
if I had a slip horn.”’ Poddy wagged his head. ‘“‘Ain’t no 
comparison, Bixby. Guess even Sarah couldn’t help but 
tell the difference. If I could get me a good slip horn ——” 

Elmer stiffened. Ever since Uncle Clem had bid in that 
trombone at the auction over in Canaseraga, they’d been 
looking for a chance to sell it. He glanced at Miss Poddy, 
returning with a worn purse in her foolish hands, and as she 
opened it to pay Uncle Clem for the tobacco, saw that there 
were some bills inside. You couldn’t ask for a better 
chance; just give Lester Poddy one look at that slip horn 
and he’d make his sister buy it for him. Uncle Clem 
wouldn’t have to say a word! 

Again he caught a warning side glance and held his 
peace, puzzled and rebellious, while Uncle Clem wasted 
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good time trying to sell a gingham dress pattern and some 
rickrack braid for trimming, with Lester Poddy standing 
by and doing his best to hinder, talking about wasting 
good money on gewgaws and pointing out that Sarah was 
old enough to have got over such nonsense. Elmer agreed 
with him. No amount of rickrack and gingham would 
make much difference in Miss Poddy’s looks; he concealed 
a grin at the way she fingered the cloth and draped a 
breadth of it around her skinny hip. You could see that 
she’d have bought it if Lester hadn’t been there, teasing 
her, but long before Uncle Clem gave it up, Elmer saw that 
it was no use trying to talk her into it. If he’d only give 
Lester Poddy one look at that secondhand slip horn, in- 
stead, it wouldn’t be five minutes before those bills were 
out of Miss Poddy’s purse and safely in Uncle Clem’s 
pocket. Meeting the admonitory glance over Miss Poddy’s 
slanting shoulder, Elmer wondered whether something 
wasn’t wrong with Uncle Clem’s head. Throwing away 
two good sales in a row! 

Miss Poddy mumbled something about dinner, as Uncle 
Clem was folding the dress pattern, and her brother 
laughed harshly, as if she had said something funny. 
Elmer saw her eyes flicker at him timidly, but when Uncle 
Clem said that he guessed they’d better be moving on, she 
didn’t urge him. Elmer was sorry, mindful of the black- 
cap shortcake and still clinging to the hope of selling that 
slide horn. He managed to contain his dissatisfaction 
until the van had rolled out into the road, where Uncle 
Clem spoke approvingly. 

“Done just right, Elmer, keeping still about them cigars 
and the slip horn. I was scared you’d come right out and 
let on ’t we had ’em in the wagon.” 

‘Sold ’em easy as rolling off a log if I had,” said Elmer 
bitterly. ‘‘ Missed a first-rate chance to make good money, 
you did. She’d ’ve bought that there slip horn in a 
minute.” 

“Guess so,’”’ said Uncle Clem. His face looked troubled, 
Elmer thought, as if he had already begun to regret the 
senseless waste of opportunity. The boy touched the lines. 

“‘Le’s go back and peddle right,’”’ he urged. ‘‘It’d be 
real easy.” 

“Guess it would.’’ Uncle Clem shook his head slowly. 
“Too easy, I figure. Didn’t aim to help Les dreen me 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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HERE was 
a time, not 
long ago, 


when the visitor 
to Florida amused 
himself or failed to 
amuse himself 
with diversions 
that were as neat 
and methodical 
and unconfused as 
the Sunday diver- 
sions of refined 
New England 
households of the 
early 80’s, which, 
as is well known, 
consisted of feel- 
ing uncomfortable 
in unaccustomed 
garments, eating 
too much dinner 
and attempting to 
prevent oneself 
from slipping off 
the haircloth fur- 
niture. 

In theyear1887, 
for example, Mr. 
Oliver Marvin 
Crosby published 
a chatty and illu- 
minating volume 
entitled Florida 
Racts, Bioth 
Bright and Blue, 
with Appendix by 
Resident Experts; 
and in this book 
appears a picture 
of a number of 
Florida tourists 
diverting them- 
selves with the most popular 
diversion then known. 

The lady tourists of this pe- 
riod were clad sweetly and 
chastely in dresses whose lower 
halves were heavily reénforced 
with bustles about the size of 
the front end of an Italian observation balloon, and whose 
upper halves looked as though they had been built by a 
conscientious urn maker and the frail wearers subsequently 
pushed into them by main strength. 

The skirts of the lady tourists swept the ground, which 
must have made it nice for the burrowing red bugs and the 
adventurous sand fleas; and their bonnets were coyly 
perched on their heads with such extreme cleverness as to 
expose a large part of their front hair and the bulk of their 
back hair; while in their left hands they carried something 
resembling a Gladstone bag that had been left out in a 
hard rain and had shrunk to one-fifth of its original size. 
Their right hands were thrust timidly through the arms of 
their great big virile escorts. ; 
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Tourist Thrills in the Early Eighties 


(pee great big virile escorts wore high stand-up collars, 
ascot ties strikingly similar in size and shape to a guest- 
room pincushion, and garments that. bore all the earmarks 
of having been pressed under a mattress at the time of 
purchase, but never again. They also affected mustaches 
with wavy ends, and derby hats shaped like a conventional 
beehive. 

The exciting diversion in which these tourists of the 
early eighties were engaged consisted of staring in a gen- 
teel manner at an alligator that was being exhibited in 
the cart of his owner, a Florida cracker—‘“ cracker” being 
the term applied to native residents of Florida country 
districts, possibly because of their unwillingness to waste 
valuable time and energy on the preparation of cooked 
food as long as they are able to obtain soda crackers at 
the nearest store. 

After the tourists had thrilled themselves thoroughly by 
examining the alligator in detail, they obtained further 
diversion by looking at the cracker. The cracker in the 
80’s was little different from what he is today. In other 
words, he was sallow, peevish, badly in want of a haircut, 
and constitutionally averse to work, strangers, friends, 
relatives and himself. It should therefore be apparent to 
the deep thinker that the early Florida tourist was easily 
diverted. 
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There were, it is true, other 
diversions in which the early 
tourists indulged, as one may 
discover from a careful perusal 
of Florida Facts, Both Bright 
and Blue. They sat on hotel 
piazzas and permitted them- 
selves to be charmed by ex- 
quisite orchestral music; or 
“clad in light summer suits, 
they sought shady spots in 
February, and read in New 
York papers of blizzards and 
snow blockades in the land 
they left behind them.” 

The latter diversion, one 
scarcely needs to point out, 
still ranks near the top of 
present-day Florida diver- 
sions, and will probably con- 
tinue to do so until the last 
resident of Florida, on his 
deathbed, babbles tirelessly to 
the four walls around him that one lives more cheaply in 
Florida than elsewhere because one doesn’t have to pur- 
chase heavy underwear, and that Florida summers are 
more comfortable than Northern summers because of the 
constant blowing of the trade wind. 

There are some who feel that the beneficent results that 
are supposed to accrue from the blowing of the trade wind 
are frequently nullified by the blowing of residents; but 
the person who expresses this thought in the presence of a 
Floridian is usually confronted, confounded and bewil- 
dered by a table of temperature statistics which the Flo- 
ridian draws from an inner recess of his garments. By 
means of this table the Floridian promptly proceeds to 
show—to his own satisfaction, at least—that the cities of 
Blagovestchensk, Siberia, Oslo, Norway, and Boston, 
Massachusetts, are sweltering furnaces in the summer 
months by comparison with almost any Florida city. 

At any rate, a Florida householder can restrain himself 


fairly well when he is confronted by highly important news « 
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leaders would be as good as new, and would be thinking up 
horribly original ideas for their parties, such as inviting an 
author to come and eat right alongside their regular guests. 
This was because one-fifth of their days were devoted to 
the soothing and nerve-building pastime of changing their 
clothes. Before they could get really involved in anything, 
they were obliged to retire to their rooms and change their 
clothes once more. 

While their clothes were being changed they were unable 
to think about anything except whether the skirt hung too 
high in front, or whether the petticoat showed, or whether 
their hair would look better if a little gin were put in the 
water to liven it up when it was next washed. Their minds 
were detached from their social aspirations and disap- 
pointments. They momentarily ceased to worry over 
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whether they would receive 
an invitation to the Soap- 
berrys’ party. They rested 
without knowing it. 

Those were the good old 
soothing days at Palm 
Beach—purling days, dulcet 
days, susurrant days, days 
of tropic calm. 

But with the passage of 
time, even the proud exclu- 
siveness of Palm Beach has 
been invaded by the restless 
movement of the outer world. 
All day and all night the 
barytone toots of Florida 
East Coast engines echo 
across Lake Worth, just as 
they echo through every city 
on the east coast of Florida, 
constantly reminding rich 
and poor alike of the train 
on which they have recently 
traveled, or on which they 
soon must travel, or on which 
their friends or relatives will 
soon arrive, and filling every 
breast with irritating re- 
minders that well-nigh every 
Florida Fast Coast train, for 
obscure arid undiscoverable 
reasons, is often from three 
to ten hours late. 

The business of meeting 
new arrivals on Florida East 
Coast trains has grown to 
such proportions that it 
might be listed as a diversion; but it is not a pleasing di- 
version. One might even steal,a line from Mr. Oliver 
Marvin Crosby’s Florida Facts and call it a blue diversion. 


The First Families on Wheels 


UTOMOBILES, furthermore, zip and roar unceasingly 
through the streets of Palm Beach—streets that, prior 
to 1925, knew little traffic save the silent passage of wheel 
chairs propelled by stout-legged but boneheaded Africans. 
Travel by wheel chair was for many years a favorite di- 
version of Palm Beach visitors; and those who rode 
in them were vaguely excited by the thought that the 
occupants of passing wheel chairs might be Biddles 
or Satterwhités or Bonapartes or Frelinghuysens. 
Wheel-chair oc- 
cupants examined 


one another fur- 
tively and self- 
consciously, and 
the African chair 
operators occa- 
sionally added a 
thrilling touch to 
the adventure by 
pointing out a 
Vanderbilt or an 
Astor. The chair 
operators acquired 
great dexterity in 
such matters, and 
were able to add 
greatly to the 
pleasure of their 
patrons: by show- 
ing them an Astor 
or a Vanderbilt 
when there wasn’t 
an Astor or a 
Vanderbilt within 
fifteen hundred 
miles of Palm 
Beach. 

Travel by wheel 
chair is still a pop- 
ular diversion in 
Palm Beach, but a 
dangerous one. 
Those who ride in 
them no longer 
stare defiantly and 
with some embar- 
rassment at 
potential Freling- 
huysens and 
Whitneys in other 
wheel chairs, but 
constantly shoot 
fearful glances 


(Continued on 
Page 141) 
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was a godsend. If Angela acceded, it would be her 
last problem settled. She told herself she was glad 
Angela had the chance to get settled; but down in her 
heart, unknown to herself possibly, was the feeling that 
she would be free of all trammels. Also Dariano was 
so rich that he would not bother about money. If Angela 
were to marry a poor man ora man notin 
affluent circumstances, he might be vulgar 
enough to want half the money left by 
the late Turnbull, and Mrs. Turnbull 
didn’t quite see how she couldrefuse. The 
difference between her present income 


T: MRS. TURNBULL, the proposal of Dariano 


and one-half of that amount would be ; 


the difference between regality and com- 
fort. Mrs. Turnbull was all for re- ia 
gality. ji 

She knew the wealth of Dariano better (ig 
than Angela did, forat that Cercle Agricole 
of which she was striv- 
ing to be a shining 
light, all personalities 
were examined with a 
thoroughness that 
would have done 
credit to a police sta- 
tion: What new lover 
thiswoman had; what 
attraction had Nice 
for the Fiirst von Gil- 
buichtts; and was it 
true that Lady Mary 
Morgan had been seen 
on the battlements of 
Monaco with the he- 
dancer at the Café de 
Paris? And was it at 
two in the morning? 
One of the main topics 
of conversation was 
the riches of the newly 
rich and by what steps 
these had been 
achieved. Dariano’s 
agents, they said, had 
bought the jewels of 
Russian refugees in 
Constantinople for 
next to nothing, and 
had sold them to the 
merchants of the Rue 
de la Paix for a for- 
tune; Dariano had 
gypped the Greek Gov- 
ernment during the 
war of millions in con- 
tracts; «UWarivano, 
through secret infor- 
mation such as Greeks always seem to have, had made a sup- 
plementary fortune over the exchange. Dariano had a 
palazzo in Venice, while they, poor grand dukes, had to 
live in farmhouses in Antibes. Dariano had estates in 
Greece. They, the brothers Dariano, owned the banking 
house of Thurhiles & Co., with offices in Triest and 
Marseilles. 

This club of noblemen and noblewomen who were hud- 
dling together for warmth and propagating the belief that 
it was fashionable to be poor, had nothing but evil words 
for the Darianos and the Zaheriffs. Yet Mrs. Turnbull 
knew shrewdly, were Solon or Archiméde Dariano to apply 
for membership in the Cercle, each monseigneur would 
strive to be the first to propose him. 

When Angela was married she would have a wonderful 
time. She would be Mme. Jasmine Howard-Turnbull, 
without any staunch young Angela Turnbull to appear in 
the offing with upstanding New Worldliness to disconcert 
her, and many luxuries she wished for she could then 
afford, such as a lady in waiting. She had her eye on three 
already, any of whom through stress of poverty would be 
willing to come to her—an Austrian baroness, a Spanish 
countess and the widow of a famous Irish general. They 
needed the money, and it would be so pleasant to have a 
woman of that kind, half chaperon and half servant. It 
would be very regal. Also, as mother-in-law of the great 
Greek banker Dariano, her position would be very strong 
on the Riviera. All the young men who played baccarat, 
all the Hungarian counts and Russian nobles would be 
eager to be with her, to dance attendance upon her. She 
could have the pick of the prettiest young men there. There 
would be no Angela Turnbull to shame her; there would be 
Madame Dariano. Also it would be pleasant to visit 
Angela at Venice—she had heard Venice spoken very 
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““Mother’’—She Looked at the Elder Woman Straightly — ‘‘Do You Realize I Don’t Love This Man?” 


highly of—and in Greece. Greece was the Orient, wasn’t 
it? Or near enough to be called so. She could read in 
fancy in the Anglo-Continental papers: ‘‘Mme. Jasmine 
Howard-Turnbull has returned to Var after a tour in the 
Orient.’”” Or, ‘‘Mme. Jasmine Howard-Turnbull is in 
Paris for a few days, having arrived from Venice, where 
she has been visiting her daughter at the Palazzo degli 
Tedeschi.” 

She ran straight to Angela and kissed her. 

“Oh, you lucky girl! Oh, you lucky, lucky girl!” 

“How come?” Angela asked curtly. 

“Haven’t you seen Dariano? Hasn’t he said anything 
to you?”’ 

“‘T’ve seen him,”’ Angela answered, ‘“‘and he’s asked me 
to marry him.” 

The older woman’s face became hard suddenly. 

“Angela, you haven’t refused him!”’ 

“No; no, I haven’t.”’ 

“Then that’s all right. My dear,” said Mrs. Turnbull, 
“this is the proudest day of your life.” 

“‘T haven’t accepted him either.” 

“But, Angela, you’re mad!’”’ Her mother got worried. 
“Do you mean you’ve let him get away without accepting 
him?” 

Just that!” 

“But why? In heaven’s name, why?” 

A strange savage quality rose in Angela’s bosom at the 
sight and thought of her mother attempting to push her 
into this marriage. 

Much as she liked Dariano, much as she felt friendly 
toward him, yet now every defect he had Angela used as 
a weapon to hurt the woman to whom she should have 
been everything, and to whom she was only a useless 
encumbrance. 
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‘many years? An American marriage, exc 


““Mother’’—she looked at the elder woman 
“‘do you realize I don’t love this man?’ 
“Love,” Mrs. Turnbull said, ‘“‘is 
thing, Angela, and it isn’t at all nece; 


find him a handsome, dignified man.” 
“He is a Greek, mother.” 
“Angela, don’t be narrow.” 
“Mother,” she said suddenly, “I am 
Doesn’t it ever strike you I should lik 
American?” 


American marriages. The dreadful rush in 
get your husband off to business; the dull 
he comes home; and when he does, he is: 
is in his mind is bed and rest.” 

Mrs. Turnbull, in her new surroundings, 
she had been a martyr most of her life. She 
her existence in her mind, so that looking 
see herself, a woman of taste and infinite 
when quite a child to a man who was onl} 
ber, and not in the first flight of grubbers a 


silently, as becomes the better sort of r 


dull American life. She could recall with ¢ 
the commuters’ train rolling into the little A 
and ejecting its cargo of commuters, a rab 
army charging a suburban townlet. An 
bridge in the evening with people whose 
knew, in whose card play every move 3 
transparent. Oh, how could she have suff 


best of circles, where wealth permitted y 
what the Europeans enjoyed as a matter ¢ 
a dull and an ugly thing. 

“Angela,” she said softly, ‘‘remember wh 
marriage would mean for you. You are no 
younger, Angela, and husbands are scarce, } 
rich girl. We are so poor’’—she let fall a 
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hat?” asked Angela. “‘And since when?” 
flushed. One of her dislikes against 
count of the fact that before her she could 
‘tense. With other American women, and 
ld indulge in pretense for the reason that 
contradict one flatly. But Angela would. 
+ the French call, said Mrs. Turnbull to 
{ terrible—which is precisely what Angela 
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-_that she would have to marry Dariano. 
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niihe was losing so heavily Angela felt such 
: } resentment against her mother that she 
it. At home in America she had put up 
th’s whims and pretensions and selfishness 
Pir mother!’ she would say. But since com- 
j/a mother had become nearly outrageous. 

hi mother’s fault she had lost—was losing. 
i was a contributing cause. Now and 
‘+h. now and then; every month, every week, 
ys an extraordinary phenomenon at the 
ould meet people there who had arranged 
r. They had taken out season cards at the 
t subscriptions for all the operas, chartered 
‘months-ahead. One day they would be 
yeir plans a week ahead, inviting you to 
. Battle of Flowers, making engagements 
tice races. One day their faces would be 
thr favorite table. You would pay no notice. 
échey would still be absent, and you would 
the Such-and-Suches. 

ls on the five. o’clock train on Wednesday.” 
| ought they were going to stay all season.”’ 
hind-Such’s mother was ill, I heard, and Mr. 
eh:ouldn’t allow her to travel alone. They’ll 
Never, they said.’ 

ot was that the Such-and-Suches had been 
athe gaming tables and had invented this 
o/Mrs. Such-and-Such’s mother, Mrs. So- 
+} so as to save their faces. Asif every- 

<'w what the matter was! Now busi- 

ns an excuse; now politics. Occasion- 

Ted male or female rascal simply said 
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that they were broke to the wide and had to clear out. 
But in the paradise of Var, where there are held to be no 
misfortunes present, anything like this was frowned on. If 
one were knave enough to lose all one possessed, one was 
pardoned if one invented an illness of great urgency, as of 
Mrs. So-and-So. The air of Var is filled with sunshine and 
excuses for leaving it. 

Angela envied these folk who had somewhere to go when 
Luck had definitely turned her disdainful back on them. 
They had a home somewhere in England, in Ireland, in 
America. They had interests to help them forget the bad 
luck at the gaming tables—friends. She had nothing. 

It was on the fourth night of the Darianos’ bank that 
she got badly nipped. For two nights before, the bank had 
been doing badly—a woman Angela knew had won a 
quarter of a million, and the word had gone out that the 
Darianos’ run of luck had ceased. From Monte, from 
St. Raphael, from Nice the gamblers came to pluck the 
Greeks. Old ladies who were supposed to have died in 
their villas years before drove down from the hills in their 
victorias to punt in hundred-franc notes against the losing 
Greeks. It was as though the wolf pack had gathered to 
prey on travelers exhausted in a mountain pass. Hither 
came the Russians, chatty emotional men; hither came 
English, outwardly haughty, shy; hither came the French, 
voluble, cool as rain; hither came Hungarians, aloof, very 
great gentlemen; hither came Spaniards, very quiet, very 
courteous; hither came Portuguese, often shifty-eyed; 
hither came Italians, the fair Gothic Italian of the north, 
very dangerous; and the dark soft Italian of the south, 
more dangerous still; hither came a great Dutch poet; 
hither came a great French prize fighter; hither came a 
great English jockey; hithér came great ladies, dressed 
dowdily, mean as to money, talking slangily as gutter- 
snipes. Hither came prostitutes, treating bank notes as 
though they were tissue paper, superbly gowned, talking 
as great ladies should. 

Because she had always been a favorite with the Casino 
officials, invariably courteous, winning with grace, losing 
with so pleasant a smile that it made the winners, so they 
said, reluctant to take her money; because she was beau- 
tiful and would grace the party—because of these things 
she found no difficulty in getting a seat at the big baccarat 
game, where many rich and famous players were turned 
away with regrets. Miss Angela Turnbull sat between an 
Altesse Royale, who was prince of a reigning Latin house, 
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and a Monsieur Schmidt, who dealt in lighter-than-air 
craft. Back of the table, around it, three deep, the ordinary 
punters stood. Jewels were glittering, eyes were glittering, 
aloft light was glittering from the thousand facets of the 
candelabra. One felt suddenly it was one of the clock. 

Down the room came the Darianos, Solon and Ar- 
chiméde and the worried brother with the beard; came the 
man with the waste-paper basket stuffed with money; 
came the gunmen, came the French Government official. 
As Archiméde Dariano was about to take his seat he 
evidently changed his mind, spoke to the elder man. Solon 
sat down in front of the shoe. 

As she looked at him Angela felt the Greek dominate 
the table, dominate the room. He was so big, so solid; his 
gray mustache and graying hair gave him a dignity the 
younger, suaver brother did not have. Archiméde had 
gallantry. Solon had dignity and power. His brown eyes 
were clear, his olive skin was clear. His face had no ex- 
pression on it, but it was alive, somehow—alive with 
power. She noticed his hands. They were not beautifully 
kept like the younger man’s. They were stubby and power- 
ful and roughly clean as though scrubbed. 

““A bank of a million franes!”’ called the croupier. “‘Gen- 
tlemen, make your bets!”’ 

There was a moment’s hesitation. The gamesters had 
looked forward to _playing against Archiméde, who was 
notoriously out of luck. Of Solon they were afraid, not so 
much of his luck as of the appearance of him; like a strong 
city impregnable. But they were there to gamble. 

“Dix mille francs’? —ten thousand frances, said Monsieur 
Schmidt, and he threw the bundle on the table. 

And then suddenly, from all quarters thousand-franc 
notes fluttered to the table, were laid out fanwise, or in 
businesslike bundles which the croupier counted deftly. 
Dariano stretched his fingers to the box. 

“Rien ne va plus!” called the croupier. 
bets.” 

The silence was as oppressive as the silence before a 
thunderstorm. 

““A card for Number One, the left side of the table. A 
card for Number Two.” The soft flicking of the cards. 

“Quatre au premier. Un deuxiéme baccarat. Six a la 
banque!”’ the croupier announced. ‘‘The left-hand side, 
four. The right, nothing. The bank has six.” 

With his trowel-like board he gathered up the notes 
from the table, counted them, arranged them in packets 

of ten thousand each, snapping home elastic 

bands. He crammed the Casino’s percent- 

age in pink slips down the ravenous Casino 
} (Continued on Page 149) 
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“I'd be a Poor Creature, Wouldn't I, Dariano, if I Had the Game and the Chance and Then Slid Out Without Paying?’’ 
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Mobilized Knowledge 


R. JOSIAH H. PENNIMAN, the learned provost of 

the University of Pennsylvania, has framed an un- 
usually vigorous and convincing statement of the mighty 
contribution which the modern university is making to the 
business and industrial life of America. Writing in The 
Nation’s Business, he shows how industry, once rather 
hostile to spectacled professors and their higher learning, 
now depends upon them so completely that without them 
it would be helpless. 

“A university today,’’ Doctor Penniman reminds us, “‘is 
a glorified factory. It is a mammoth corporation, dealing 
not in a single product or group of products, but in the 
principles and products of all knowledge. It has added to 
its traditional strength because it has learned how to organ- 
ize knowledge in such fashion that the fundamentals of the 
several fields can be brought to bear upon a given situation 
in almost any field. . Universities have released the 
scientific spirit for use in business and in other affairs of 
life. It is a great service and one for which business, in 
particular, has shown gratitude.” 

Persons unfamiliar with modern methods of research can 
scarcely realize the extent of the new-found powers of 
science in attacking baffling problems. Steadily increasing 
specialization in both physical and social sciences has led 
to intensive studies of a new order; and, as the minor 
specialties have developed and become great, fresh units of 
knowledge have been transformed from a mob, as it were, 
into an army so highly organized and coérdinated that it 
can be readily mobilized for any given plan of campaign. 
As a result of this development great problems are no longer 
attacked upon a single front, but upon flanks and rear as 
well. The intensive study of specialties and this new mo- 
bilization of knowledge are responsible for some of the most 
signal triumphs of the present generation. 

As proof positive of the high esteem in which university 
achievement is held we are told that in the past twenty 
years donations to American institutions of higher learning 
amounted to four times those received in all the years pre- 
ceding. In the past five years alone, according to Doctor 
Penniman, the total of such donations was fully one hun- 
dred and twenty-five million dollars. This is striking evi- 
dence of the unexampled liberality of American business 
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men in furthering educational movements which have 
stood up under the exacting test of workaday life. All over 
the country, stadiums, gymnasiums, library buildings and 
dormitories are springing up like flowers in the spring. 
More and more the rich men who are benefactors of col- 
leges are perceiving that gifts of buildings may prove to be 
sources of real embarrassment if no new funds are created 
for their upkeep. 

It is greatly to the credit of these generous men of 
means that they show a well-defined tendency to provide 
such endowments and thus to relieve the objects of their 
munificence of any increase of overhead expense. 

There is still one field in which many of our universities 
are sadly crippled for lack of funds. This is the domain of 
pure science. 

Many a rich man who is prepared to finance with the 
utmost liberality specific scientific investigations which 
have a clearly defined goal in view, and will confer practi- 
cal benefits if that goal is reached, turns a cold shoulder 
toward general research which is bound to increase the 
sum total of human knowledge but cannot promise practi- 
cal results. 

This feeling is natural. Even in giving money, prudent 
men desire to know in advance what knowledge it will buy, 
what benefits it will confer. Unfortunately, research scien- 
tists are often unable to tell them. The line between pure 
and applied science is so faint and wavering that no man 
can trace it. The useless facts, the laboratory diversions 
of one decade, so frequently prove to be the key knowledge 
which makes possible some great advance in another that 
a generation may elapse before the value of a given dis- 
covery can be truly appraised. 

The whole history of science bears out this belief. More- 
over, it may be said that some of the most successful and 
forward-looking corporations in the country accept this 
idea as a fact and maintain large staffs of high-salaried 
scientists who are free to work as they please and are not 
required or expected to produce results which can be in- 
stantly capitalized. This wise policy has paid for itself a 
thousand times over. When our rich men who desire to 
endow scientific work realize more fully the peculiar condi- 
tions under which it is conducted and are willing to give 
university research men the same free hand which big 
business has learned to give them, there are strong reasons 
for believing that America may be expected to enter upon 
an era of scientific discovery hitherto unparalleled. This 
change of attitude is bound to come; for the self-made men 
who have had the genius and energy to raise themselves 
from penury to positions of wealth and influence will not be 
slow to recognize the possibilities which lie before them the 
moment they make their dollars as mobile as the sciences 
to whose service they are already devoting them. 


Taxes as Teachers 


MALL favors, we are told, should be thankfully re- 

ceived. The income tax has bedeviled most of us. It 
is annoying, complicated and often burdensome. Nor is it 
always fair. For persons whose incomes are at all large, or 
for men of affairs, there is a very real stint of clerical, 
accounting and legal work to be done. Even the most 
conscientious of individuals and corporations discover that 
wide discrepancies of judgment are possible as to the 
amount of taxes due. Frequently misunderstanding and 
litigation run their expensive and vexing course. 

All this is an old story, almost an old wives’ tale~in 
weariness of repetition, even though Congress is again 
threshing over the much-beaten straw. Yet out of the 
sorry jumble of our Federal tax system emerge a few ad- 
vantages. 

The collective cost of preparing income-tax returns and 
quarreling with the Government as to their accuracy is 
substantial; but the collective education that results is no 
inconsiderable item. Common fairness must chalk up a 
little on the credit side. It is worth something to have 
millions of people learn how to keep track of their own in- 
comes and expenditures. 

Also, discussions of the methods and details of taxation 
sometimes yield much good educational fruit. Secretary 
Mellon’s appearance before the Committee on Ways and 


and made clear to every reader of the d ae 
principles which he was engaged in appl; 


of the House of Commons catechized h 
the repeal of the Stamp Act. 

This is a gain not only to men of aff 
of receivers of relatively small incomes. 7 
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human ingenuity renders possible, there sh 
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country. It is not a land which the milliona 
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Millions of wage earners, clerks, farmer; 
professional men earn small incomes, but 
comfortable citizens, ambitious and on the 
are young and will earn much more when tl 
It is an insult to them completely to exen 
the general cause. The rate of taxes at the 
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no burden. pa 
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seek complete exemption. They are prow 
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m in the present flourishing state of the 
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by a contractor’s fence, and now a bit of brick dust and 
now a dab of mortar in your upturned eye. You will see 
many towering walls of new office buildings, apartments 
and hotels. Then tour the contiguous territory that was 
open fields four years ago but is now thickly set with new 
detached residences. 

From such a survey you might conclude that the whole 
American population was moving into town. All in all, it 
is probably a migration unmatched even in the migratory 
annals of the United States. Not that it is by any means 
exclusively a movement from country to town. The city 
populations themselves are a-stir, moving from city proper 
into the suburbs and from one section of the city that is 
now claimed by business into another section. Probably 
more people settled in new homes in the United States in 
1923, 1924 and 1925 than in any other three-year period. 

It is commonly called a building boom, but that phase 
of the matter has been attacked scientifically; and if 
“boom” means an activity based on future hopes rather 
than on present needs, it is not strictly applicable to pres- 
ent building operations. Statistical examination of the 
evidence over a term of years indicates that every old in- 
habitant of the country requires a yearly investment in 
buildings of ten to fifteen dollars, while every new inhabit- 
ant requires a like investment of something more than $1000. 

If you are an old inhabitant, presumably you already 
have a roof to sleep under, and an office, shop or factory 
to work in. But your house or shop or office is always 
burning down in spots, or in process of repair and rebuild- 
ing here and there. So somebody must invest ten or fifteen 
dollars a year—experts do not quite agree on the figure—to 
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keep you housed. And if you are a brand-new inhabitant 
over whose cradle mamma most unstatistically gurgles, 
somebody must at once invest more than $1000 to provide 
you with a habitation and place to work in—unless you 
happen to be canceled economically by the death of an old 
inhabitant. It appears that only at the end of 1924 did we 
overcome the building shortage that was caused by the 
interruption of war. If, in view of the accelerated shifting 
of population, some portion of the 1925 activity in building 
was in advance of present needs, the fact is still to be dem- 
onstrated. 

This building implies a great activity in real estate. In 
the matter of booms in that basic commodity, Florida 
may get the spotlight, but is very far from being the whole 
show. The value of land in New York City, exclusive of 
buildings and other improvements, increased $1,700,000,- 
000 from 1918 to 1925. In 
many spots near New York 
the value of suburban lands is A 
increased in greater ratio, and oy 
New York’s experience has 
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DRAWN BY DONALD MC KEE 


Fate of the Man Who Had Heard That a Smile is a Great Pacifier 


Pied Piping If skies were never shaded, Cleopatra go to meet Mark Antony ela 


If love were always true, Why did Noah gather the animals, 
Pie, the 100 Per Cent American Breakfast, is Being ” ie 
Restored to the Morning Menu in Many Hotels If eid e248 faded, ark? Be 4 
What would we poets do? “Sex!” exclaimed the student dramatist. 
ROM a gastronomic viewpoint, — Arthur Guiterman. “The weather. What, in short, is it that: 
f When a lobster or a blue point world going round?” eo | 
Z By itself can knock digestion all awry— The Forecaster’s Bride Sex?” queried the student dramatist. — 
Can you visualize your tummy The weather. And yet how few plays\ 
Acting sociable or chummy “TN CHOOSING the theme of your play,” said the are based on the weather appeal! Indeed, at 
With an early-morning piece of breakfast pie? Professor earnestly, addressing a pupil in his class in can think of only one.” : 
playwriting, “‘your guiding thought should be interest. “Who wrote it?” said the student drama 
“Why! Why! Why!” Now what is the subject that awakens the intensest in- “JT did. It goes like this ——” He dr 
The dour dyspeptics all cry, terest in the breast of every man and woman—the manuscript from his pocket. a) | 
“A dish diabolic, subject that occupies most of our conversation, that pro- 
Resulting in colic vides most of the conflict between Man and Nature, which SCENE—The Weather Bureau station 
Is pie, pie, pie!”’ is the essence of drama?” ANSON is seated before a desk littere 
““Sex,’’ said the student dramatist. instruments. From time to time he 
Yet the stern New England yeomen, “No. The weather. What is the charm of the plays looks at it incredulously, shakes it vig 
When they faced the British foemen, about primitive emotion in the South Seas? Why did and sighs. Enter BUNSON. 
Went to battle in the morning feeling : BUNSON:  Br-r-r-r! 
Spry. afternoon! The pr 


Let the milksops sip farina— 
In the fighting-man’s arena 
Comes the call for those who breakfasted 
on pie! 
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winds southeast by so 
sixteen miles an hour. _ 
ANSON: Nothing has 
she went away. j 
Bunson: ‘True, tru 
much about science, 
the weather right. (A 
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went away. But day 
read the reports from 
67, maximum 73—an 
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ANSON: Aye, it hurt 
you, too, when the Mi 
her to his office with hi 
BUNSON (gritting hi 
dastard’s promises fa 
ANSON: Aye. He 8 
perature averaged onl} 
bound to double within 
everything else. 
Bunson: It is true 
sighs.) 1 
[The wind howls an 
beats against the win 
moment the door is 
ANN ANSON bursts ¥ 
Anson: Ann! 
DRAWN BY RALPH REYNOLDS BuNsoN: Ann! 4 
(Continued on. 


My! My! My! 

The facts are too plain to deny. 
Look what Paul Revere did 
And each volunteer did 

On pie, pie, pie! 


Thus we won the Revolution 
And we built our Constitution 
On a dish that needs no cringing alibi. 
Shove aside the foreign sweet cakes, 
And the oatmeal and the wheat cakes 
And leave a place to grace with break- 
fast pie. 


Crunchy pie, munchy pie, crumby and 
flaky pie; 

Cherry pie, berry pie, glum tummyachy 
pie; 

Mellow pie, yellow pie, creamy and jelly 
pie; 

Groggy pie, soggy pie, steamy and smelly 
pie. 

Mince pie and quince pie, 

And fit-for-a-prince pie! 

Hot pie and pot pie, 

And what apricot pie! 

Noodle pie, strudel pie, currant and tasty 
pie; 

Mothers’ pie, others’ pie, polyglotpasty 
pie— 

Various pies that invite one to bite ’em— 

Fried pies and pied pies and ad infinitum! 

—Arthur L. Lippmann. 


Probiems 


Ve THINGS were never broken, 
If Fashion did not stale, 
If only Truth were spoken, 

What merchant would not fail? 


If men refused to quarrel, 

If “take” were less than “‘give,”’ 
If all the world were moral, 

How could the lawyers live? The Deserted Village 
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l’s —the beans 
vor all their own! 
t’s different! A 
t people every- 
is the best they 


-that tells the 
Campbell’s aston- 
Mopularity. Such 
redients, such 
d careful prepa- 
dat you want them 


CAMPBELL SOUP COMPANY — 
CAMDEN,N.J., U. S.A. 


Selected beans. Famous 
tomato sauce. Blended by 
chefs who have the secret 
of producing the delicious 
taste you cannot resist. 


Slow-cooked and digest- 
ible—wholesome as they 
are tempting to the taste. 


For real enjoyment in 
beans, eat Campbell’s! 


12 cents a can 


Except in Rocky Mountain States and in Canada 
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shock at sight of Bat’s car, it was so like 


AM was not particularly surprised to see B JB fal yy a © a deputy; and he wondere 
S the deputy sheriff; but he had a momentary VW Ale MRE S YW H H KS) Bill and whether he woul 
BY w 


his own which rusted now in the quarry hole. ILLUSTRATED 


He never saw the other man’s machine without 
being startled afresh at the similarity. It was 
not only that the two cars had been of the same 
manufacture, of about the same age and of a 
similar state of decrepitude, but they had even 
the same sag in the left front spring, the same 
battered mud guard on the left-hand side, the 
same patch upon the top, so awkwardly fitted 
that it flapped a little when the car was in motion. 
The likeness was so complete that it made Sam 
feel faintly wistful, regretting his loss; and to 
cover this feeling he laughed a little, and the 
deputy said ungraciously: 

“Hello, Sam. What’s the joke?” 

Sam nodded toward the other’s machine. 

“‘Never see the old wagon without thinking 
it’s mine,” he explained. ‘‘ They look like they’d 
been hatched out of the same egg.” 

Bat surveyed his car with a critical eye. 

“Don’t seem to me they’re so much alike,’ 
he argued, something curiously guarded in his 
tone. “I guess I could tell ’em apart.” 

“Oh, sure, when you take a second look,” 
Sam agreed. “My radiator cap was twisted 
and I didn’t have that crack in the windshield 
that you’ve got. Buta person that didn’t know, 
he might have trouble telling which was 
which.” 

Bat looked at him attentively. 

‘‘What are you getting at?”’ he chal- 
lenged. Sam was faintly surprised and 
said so. 

“Nothing. I kind of looked for you to 
be out here yesterday, Bat. You ought 
to have come last night. You’d have run 
into some action then all right.” 

“T had to go up to the Harbor to see 
Dave,” Bat explained. “Why, what hap- 
pened here?” 

Sam hesitated, momentarily doubtful of 
the discretion of being too frank with Bat; 
but after all the other man was a deputy 
sheriff, one having authority. In 
the end he told Bat the whole tale; 
and Bat listened uneasily, yet with 
attention. 

When Sam was done the deputy 
said dourly, ‘“‘Guess you couldn’t ile 
recognize anybody.” 

Sam hesitated, then he shook his 
head. 

“No, that’s right,’’ he agreed 
cautiously. ‘‘No, sir, I didn’t know 
any of ’em. It was kind of dark; 
and there was a lantern shining in 
my eyes.” 

“They’re probably gone by now,” Bat sug- 
gested. “‘That’s what comes of your butting in. 
I had my eye on that bunch, planning to nail 
them when I got ready. Now they won’t be 
around again for a while.” 

Sam considered. “‘Let’s you and me take a 
walk down there,’ he proposed. “I’d like to 
find the dog and bury it or something. Miss 
Delemay’d feel better if she knew that had been 
done. And you can poke around the mill and 
see what you find.” 

Bat shook his head emphatically at this sug- 
gestion. 

“T’m running this game, son,” he retorted. ‘I’m not 
burying any dogs either. And when I go down there I’ll 
have a bunch of men with me. You don’t know what you 
might run into.” 

The two, while they talked, had drifted toward the 
house; sat down now on the edge of the porch in the shade. 
Sam whittled long, curling strips from a weathered shingle 
which he had picked up in the grass. 

“T figure,” he said thoughtfully, “that they’re taking 
the stuff down Blood Brook in boats and across the river 
so’s not to be held up at the bridge. Don’t you guess that’s 
Bll aE fgie 

““Where’s these girls that live here?” Bat inquired 
erratically. “I kind of figured on having a talk with them.” 

“Asleep, I guess,” Sam replied. ‘Chances are they’ll be 
out by and by.” He hesitated; asked again, ‘Don’t you 
figure that’s it, Bat?” 

But he was not attentive to Bat’s reply. He had, till 
the deputy spoke of them, almost forgotten that Peg and 
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He Saw Him as Peg and Neil 
Must See Him, and in This New 
Vision Sam Perceived That There 
Was Nothing in the Deputy’s 
Countenance to Command Either 
Trust or Confidence. 
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Nell were in the house; that in a little while they would 
come out and Bat would see them. Realization of this fact 
abruptly opened his own eyes to some qualities in the 
deputy which he had not hitherto perceived. He saw the 
man, as it were, through Peg’s eyes. And this newer point 
of view was not attractive. Hitherto Sam had never 
looked attentively at Bat; he had accepted him for what 
he was—the deputy sheriff, a man having authority, an 
ally of Dave Budd. Dave was a good man, known for his 
common kindliness, known to possess courage when cour- 
age was required of him and sympathetic common sense 
at all times and seasons. Everyone liked Dave and re- 
spected him, and Bat had been protected by this liking and 
respect. It occurred to Sam now that Bat had not perhaps 
deserved so much consideration; he saw him as Peg and 
Nell must see him, and in this new vision Sam perceived 
that there was nothing in the deputy’s countenance to 
command either trust or confidence. He remembered, 
curiously, Bill Stackhoe’s remark that Bat did not look like 


H. D. KOERNER more on Bat, weighing the 


Z 


He put thought of Bill a 


his new understanding. 
Sam found Bat unpreposs 
bered that when he himsel} 
a few years before, the d 
him rather an attractiv 
certain light-heartedness 
courage and a way of mak 
dren wherever he went. §& 
might not like Bat now. — 
man of an analytical turr 
more apt to move along at 
in the realm of speculation 
him now that Bat was not 
been two or three years be 
had dulled his edge, blunte 
possible that the deputy hs 
road, wandering aimle 
blind alley ahead. — 
Even while his thought: 
these speculations he carr’ 
way his talk with the de 
getting nowhere. Sam beg: 
go away before the girls h 
to the door, but in this he 
they presently appeared, ¢ 
porch, and Sam and Bat got ur 
and Sam said uncomfortably, “T 
sheriff, Bat Brace.” i 
He saw at once that they thou 
Peg said slowly, ‘‘How do | 
Nell merely nodded. But atsiglt 
demeanor changed abruptly anc 
““Why, how de do,” he exelair; 
to see you. I’ve aimed to get 
and make sure you was all right, 
here told me. I’ll come | 
chuckled. ‘‘Sam didn’t tell meal 
Guess he was keeping sometl 
eh, Sam?” } 
Sam, his cheek dull red, a 
ably, ‘“‘Don’t see as you’ 
that you’ve come.” 
“Don’t ;worry,”’ Bat retort 
a thing for you girls to worry 
T’'ll look out for you.” & 
Nell, her eyes wide and a 
“‘But we haven’t been in the le: 
now!” : 
The deputy laughed patil 
bad as I look,” he assured her. “ 
a good time; and I’ll see to’t nobi 
after this. Leave that to me—if 
out here and bunk with Sam.” 
Peg asked in a level tone, ‘‘Has sae 
what occurred last night?” >. 
“Guess he has,” Bat assured her. “He| 
to me steady for an hour. That’s all right?) 
my business to look out for that.” . | 
Peg hesitated. ‘‘I’m—rather sorry. It! 
concern of ours. Except that they killed Li 
were angry. ‘‘I’d like to punish them fot th 
“Well, now,” Bat promised, “I don’t ¥ 
just what you want done.” He looked at 
to take orders,” he said grinningly. “Gt 
pretty near anything you want out of me.” 
“T’m sure I don’t want anything from } 
him coldly; and he laughed at this as cg 
“You're a kidder, I can see that,” he toll 
Sam interposed. ‘‘There’s someone co! 
road—a car,’”’ he said. ‘Wonder whoi 
They swung at that to listen, and hear 
had already caught, the slide of brakes an 
springs. The two men were on the ground bi 
the girls near the door; and Nell drew near 
a little, and slid her arm around the others 
Sam and Bat watched the road, and 
abruptly, “Blast it!” = 
Sam thought this so surprising that 
deputy; and it seemed to him there 
the other’s eyes. This puzzled him im 
that he forgot the approaching car till 
“Tt’s Mr. Sloughter!’’ ' 
It was, indeed. Sam forgot Bat in 
the four stood waiting, neither advan 
while Sloughter stopped his car near 
and came toward them. He was, Sal 
Ruble was not with him. And he too 
(Continued on Page 3 
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(Continued from Page 32) 
came through the uncut grass in the front yard, and there 
was a smile on his lips for Peg and Nell. 

But when his glance turned from them to Bat his eye 
hardened faintly; and Sam was watching and observed 
this. 

Sloughter said genially, ‘Good morning, young ladies. 
Miss Delemay. Miss Lutrow.”’ 

“‘Good morning,”’ Peg returned. 

Sloughter looked at Sam. “‘ You—have guests?’”’ he sug- 
gested, his question evidently addressed to Peg. 

She did not reply, but Bat said uneasily, ‘‘ Well, I’ve got 
to move along.” 

No one made any comment on this. The deputy seemed 
to feel there was something more he should say; he hesi- 
tated, failed to find words and at last moved away to his 
car without further utterance. Sam thought there was a 
certain haste in his movements; thought the way he 
cranked the machine and wheeled it and drove up the hill 
had in it a suggestion of flight. 

But as Bat disappeared Sloughter said to Sam himself, 
“ Are you starting back to town?” 

It was Peg who replied. ‘‘He’s doing some odd jobs for 
us,’’ she explained. ‘‘We’re keeping him here with us, Mr. 
Sloughter.”’ 

Sloughter considered this, seemed at length to dismiss it 
from his thoughts. 

“T called,” he explained, ‘‘to find out whether you had 
made up your mind to sell this place. I’m really very 
anxious to take it off your hands.” 

Peg shook her head. 

“‘T haven’t even considered it,” she said firmly. 

He seemed to choose his words. 

“T heard,” he suggested, “‘some reports of trouble in the 
woods below here last night. Wasn’t there shooting? Did 
you hear any shots?” 

““We were abed very early,’”’ Peg replied. “‘And we all 
sleep soundly when we get to sleep, I think.” 

He smiled. “‘That’s youth,” he agreed. ‘‘A wonderful 
thing.’”’ He was almost benignant. ‘But I should think 
you might sleep more peacefully in a place a little more 
secure.” 


“This seems perfectly secure,” Peg 
assured him. ‘‘We haven’t been both- : 
ered at all.” 

He said thoughtfully, ‘I’ve a chauf- 
feur, a young man whose interests 
are—wide. I sent him to see you yes- 
terday.” 

“We'd rather you did not send him 
again,’’ Nell told him quickly, and he 
smiled at her. 

“Did he distress you? He has a roy- 
ing fancy, but I’ve always found him 
easily diverted. What I meant to say, 
however, was that he heard some talk 
in the village this morning. He said 
there were men down on the brook be- 
low you here last night spearing ale- 
wives; and that a dog attacked them, 
and they had to kill the dog. That wasn’t one of your 
dogs by any chance, I suppose.” 

Peg said evenly, ‘“‘Noindeed. Welock them up at night.” 

“They’re here now?” 

“Oh, yes, in the kitchen.” 

“I’m very fond of dogs. Your setter seemed to me a par- 
ticularly fine animal. I’d like very much to have another 
look at her. You might care to sell her to me.” 

‘‘She’s—not for sale,’”’ Peg said steadily. 

“I would even buy her sight unseen,” he suggested. 
“You see, I mean to be friendly, to be on friendly terms 
with you. Say—two hundred dollars.” 

“I’m afraid she wouldn’t go to anyone but me,” Peg 
assured him. i 

“T’d risk that,” he urged. “I’d undertake to waive 
delivery for the present, to come and get her when you 
leave here.”’ 

Peg had been fighting to control herself, and she was 
weakening now. 

“No,” she said. “No!” And abruptly and without ex- 
planation, she turned, almost fled into the house, left 
them behind. 

Sloughter seemed troubled by this; he looked from Sam 
to Nell and back again. 


“Go Away,’ She Protested. ‘“‘Don’t Come Any Nearer”’ 


Lin Ruble 
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\ “T wish you'd try to per; 
\ sell this place, Miss Lutroy 

“Tt’s really hardly safe fo 
here. I merely mean to be 

““We—have our own fri 
said, strengthened by ange; 
had hurt Peg so grievously. 

His face blackened a litt! 

He said stiffly, “You'll re 
goodintentions.”’ AndtoSs 
“T suggest that you use yo 
to—keep these young pec 
in the evening. I should ; 
myself, if I were you. Som 
take you for a dog!” 

Sam grinned cheerfully. 

“Tf I was you, I would be 
ing took for a dog,” he a 
dently; and Nell smiled with swift delight, 
Sam protestingly: 

“But Sam, I like dogs!” 

Sloughter held his tongue; he bowed gravel 

“T’ll say good-by,” he told them, and ‘witl 
word he took himself away while they stood < 
him go. Nell came and touched Sam’s arm, s 

““Wasn’t that fun?” she demanded delight 

He freed himself. 

“‘See if she’s all right,”” he urged, and Nell lc 
reproachfully and laughed a little. 

‘“‘T was sure it would be this way,” she said 

But she obeyed him, went into the house ; 
there. 

Sam, with a purpose in his movements, 1 
house to the barn and rummaged there till he | 
spade, still useful. He turned into the kitchen 
came out again and with the spade over his s 
gun under his arm, went down through the 
below the house. His errand was clear in his r 
felt no misgivings at leaving the two girls for < 

When he returned an hour or so later, the 
kitchen preparing lunch; and upon Sam's 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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nm Chrysler in the *1000 class— 


F you have bought any car 

but Chrysler “58” within 

the past half year, we be- 

lieve you did so for one of 
two reasons — 


Either you could not get Chrysler 
delivery at once; or—you were not 
fully informed on Chrysler perform- 
ance, quality and value. 


In either case, the result is the same. 
You have been deprived of Chry- 
sler’s superior value and perform- 
ance, and of the other superiorities 
which are distinctively Chrysler. 


SLER “58”—Touring Car, $845; Roadster, $890; Club 
$895; Coach, $935; Sedan, $995; Disc wheels optional. 
lic four-wheel brakes at slight extra cost. 


SLER “70”—Phaeton, $1 395; Coach, $1445; Roadster, 
Sedan, $1695; Royal Coupe, $1795; Brougham, $1865; Royal 
; Crown Sedan, $2095. Disc wheels optional. 

IMPERIAL “80”—Phaeton, $2645; Roadster (wire or 
S Optional), $2885; Coupe, four-passenger, $3195; Sedan, 
ger, $3305; Sedan, seven-passenger, $3595; Sedan- 


q 5260 


Oy: 0. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. 


isher on all Chrysler enclosed models. All models equipped 
Hoon tires. 

Chrysler dealers and superior Chrysler service every- 
I dealers are in position to extend the convenience 
ments. Ask about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 


sler models are protected against theft by the Fedco 
ar numbering system, exclusive with Chrysler, which 
be counterfeited and cannot be altered or removed 
Fonclusive evidence of tampering. 


Let these Chrysler “58” facts con- 
firm. what we say:— 


58 miles per hour - - 25 miles to the 
gallon: -5 to 25 miles in 8 seconds 
-- Finest of alloy steels - - Chrysler 
advanced engineering - - Finest of 
precision manufacture - - Closed 
bodies by Fisher - - Insulated power 
plant - - Finest equipment - - Exclu- 
sive Chrysler beauty of design - - 
Hydraulic four-wheel brakes at 
slight extra cost - - Balloon tires - - 
Beautiful new color combinations. 


Any Chrysler dealer is eager for the 
opportunity to demonstrate all the 
Chrysler “58” superiorities—to you. 


Select the body style you like best. 
Ride in it and drive it yourself ina 
demonstration of your own making. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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RIDAY, December, 19, 186— speling day in FO 
school. i dont see why it is but evry time i LY 
am chose up in a speling mach in school i al- 


ways miss on a eezy wird. it is mutch eezier for 
me to spel daygerriotipe whitch most spelers miss 
on than to spel daylite. if old Francis had asted me to 
spel daygerriotipe i cood have did it but i missed on 
daylite and had to go to the foot. i forget how he wanted it 
speled but i dont cair now. 

Saturday, Dec. 20, 186— cold as time. most of the fel- 
lers has been skating on the river xcept me. it is tuff not to 
go but i can ride Nellie and drive her and so i get sum fun. 
tonite me and father went down town. itook my $2 dollars 
to by crismas presents. i left father in a store setting by 
the stove taulking and i went out. first i went to old Rufe 
Cutlers and bougt 6 cigars for $.15 cents for father. father 
says he cant afford to smoak cigars but there is nothing he 
likes so mutch as a good cigar. so this time he is going to 
have 6 good ones. they cost .0214 cents apeace so they 
had augt to be good. then i went to old Polly Colkets store 
and bougt a linnin collar and 2 linnin cuffs for mother for 
$.35 cents. it was a prety high price but nothing is two 
good for mother. .15 cents and $.35 cents is $.50 cents or 
haff a dollar. 14 of my $2. dollars went on 2 presents. gosh. 

then i went to Lane and Rollins store and bougt a brest 
pin for aunt Sarah for $.30 cents, and a dime novil fir Cele 
Red Headed Rufe the hell Bender for $.10 cents and a book 
whitch Keene read in the New York Legger but whitch is 
now a book for $.20 cents. wedded yet no wife. $.50 cents 
and $.30 cents is $.80 cents and $.10 cents is $.90 cents and 
$.20 cents is $1. dollar and $.10 cents. 

then i went to old Luke Langleys store and bougt 2 twin 
dolls jest alike for Georgie and Annie for $.20 cents. if i 
had bougt dolls whitch were diferent i wood have to pay $.15 
cents apeace which wood maik $.30 cents. then i bougt a 
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tin horse and cart for Frankie for $.20 cents and a red 
wooden cart for Neddie for $.25 cents. 

$1. dollar and $.10 cents and $.20 cents is $1. dollar and 
$.30 cents and $.15 cents is $1. dollar and $.45 cents and 
$.30 cents moar is $1. dollar and $.85 cents and $.20 cents 
moar is $2. dollars and $.05 cents and $.25 cents moar is $2. 
dollars and $.30 cents and i only had $2. dollers in the first 
place. i cant maik it come out enny diferent althoug i have 
added it up again and again. i have got all those presents 
and pade for evry one and i have got $.25 cents over. 

so i went to old Kelly and Gardners and bougt me a 
4 blaided gnife. when we got home i put my bundles in my 
closet and locked the door. then i had to go down to the 
kichen and have my bath. i dont mind a bath onct a week 
so mutch asi do having to use soft sope. the rest of the 
family use casteel sope but mother says that nothing but 
soft sope will ever get me cleen. gosh it stings auful when 
it gets into a cut or a sore or when i have gnocked off sum 
of my hide. then i went to bed. 

Sunday, December 21, 186— snowing and cold. i took 
eair of Nellie befoar father got up. i wish father wood let 
me have sum hens. if i had a good rooster i cood be moar 
naborly to the fellers up here whitch have got roosters. 
i have never stoped fealing bad becaus my bolten gray 
rooster whitch licked Ed Toles rocky mountain rooster took 
sick and dide. after he died i sold the hens and sed i shood 
never have enny moar. father says peraps i can have sum 
in the spring. none of us went to chirch xcept Keene and 
Cele whitch had to sing in the quire. father caried them 
down in the sleig. after dinner me and father shoveled 
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snow. it had stoped snowing. | 
Thursday. wont the folks be sirpr 
what they will give me. 

Monday, December 22, 186— + 
weaks. bully. i rode Nellie dowr 
Beany was there with Lizzie. sumhow | 
verry glad to see me and Lizzie she didentr 
der why. then irode up to Pewts but he ha 
so i rode home and put Nellie in the barn 
to the Chadwicks. saw a good fite. Wha 
Bug and Pozzy. they was too mutch for k 
a good fite while it lasted. there is nothing 
to cheer a feller up when he is homesick. 
down to see Pewt and Beany i feel kind 
wish we had never moved. © 

Tuesday, December 23, 186— gosh wha 
there is the pretiest girl i ever saw living in’ 
they have jest moved in. they come fri 
i have to go by her house when i go down t 
Whacks and when i come back two. today 
her house quite a number of times. sumtir 
ting in the window and sumtimes standing } 
looked at me but dident say ennything. : 
dass to bow to her becaus i hadent. been 
maid Nellie go lickety split. 

i dont know what chirch she goes to b 
be at the Unitarial festival nex Tuesdz ? 


that her naim is Lucile. 
Wednesday, December 24, 186— Chris 

i can go skating. isaw a load of wood on 
drew by a horse. gosh, what do you think 
sumtimes i think i am dreeming. i dider 
spunk enuf to do what i done today. we 
Nellie home in the sleig from down town w 
(Continued on Page 181) 


Today I Rode Nellie by Her House Quite a Number of Times 
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2mium Bacon Grill—the tempting dish shown above, 
ist one of an infinite number of delicious combinations 
can be made with Premium Bacon. This dish is made 
llows: place two strips of broiled Premium Bacon over 
lied sweet potato. Top with thick slices of grilled fresh 
ato that has been sprinkled with buttered bread crumbs 
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HERE is just one sure way to get 
bacon with that sweet, mild flavor, 

that exceptional tenderness and 
the right proportioning of lean and fat. 
Be sure it’s Swift’s Premium. 


You may have this choice bacon a 
whole piece at a time, or in pound and 
half-pound cartons. The first way in- 
sures a generous supply on hand for 
every use. The second affords the added 
convenience of bacon evenly sliced and 
free from rind—all ready for cooking. 


Swift & Company 
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By Everett Rhodes Cc 


With Trembling Fingers He Extracted Ten Crisp New Biils From an Ancient Wallet Bulging With Ancient Papers and Laid Them Gently on the Marble-:Topped Parl.’ 


N THE dirty piece of opaque glass the inscription is 
to be read: Angus McMurty 


Attorney at Law Notary Public 


Loans 


But among the people who live by their wits, or even less 
delicate means, the lettering merely stands for the abode— 
between the business hours of nine and five—of Poison Ivy 
MeMurty whose law was not wasted on law courts or 
whose loans were never filed among the records of the 
county recorder. 

The dingy, high-ceilinged room, with its old-fashioned 
desk and ancient table scarred by many a forgotten cigar 
and cigarette, was the haven where many a mariner of 
shady business sought the advice of the master pilot in the 
clearly charted seas of high finance; where many a furtive 
shadow made a small loan—very small usually—in ex- 
change for certain articles of value which were never held 
for redemption. When Mr. McMurty, perforce, went to 
court, judges lowered and regarded the witnesses he pro- 
duced in support of the prisoner’s alibi with cold distrust; 
when he settled back in the gloom of his little office—after 
carefully defining the statutes covering conspiracy to the 
client—close-set black eyes ceased to worry and blue-black 
cheeks wrinkled into appreciative grins. 

After Silk Hat O’Laughlin was saved from an unpleasant 
sojourn because of a little mistake between friends, which 
the law in its blind fashion termed obtaining money under 
false pretense, he acclaimed the little lawyer—a bit of an 
orator was Silk Hat Harry—as a little cluster of poison ivy 
trailing across the bare legs of the boy Blackstone. 

In consideration of this charming bit of characteriza- 
tion, Mr. O’Laughlin was thereafter known as a silver- 
tongued wit of consequence, and the hero of his bon mot as 
Poison Ivy McMurty. 


On the morning which discloses the opening act of our 
drama, as the best Victorian lady writers loved to write, 


Mr. O’Laughlin is once more seated in the bilious chair 
reserved for clients in the law office of Mr. McMurty. 

“‘Mac, you wizened-up little piece of leather, how are 
you?” 

Mr. MeMurty lit a long black stogy with extreme care 
and then surveyed his client calmly. ‘‘Harry, you big, 
well-dressed bag of wind, I’m fine. How are you?” 

“Daisies,’’ said Mr. O’Laughlin lightly. ‘‘Peaches and 
cream. Sweet rum and honey. Clover and sweet grass.” 

Mr. MeMurty grinned. ‘In other words ——” 

““__ in other words,’’ went on Mr. O’Laughlin in his 
best manner, “‘it is coming down like rain on a tin roof, 
softly and yet continuously, and still yet softly. It laves 
me like a feather bed laves a tired traveler exhausted after 
a night on the wild moors. In short, a pleasant attack of 
shekels and nothing but a relapse in sight.” 

“People don’t usually come to me when they get that 
way.” 

Mr. O’Laughlin grinned. 

““What’s the game, ha?” 

Mr. O’Laughlin lit a cigarette and inhaled deeply. 
“Florida,” he said finally. ‘‘The land of sunshine and op- 
portunity. The El Dorado! The fountain of youth! 
The ff 

“The hour is ten,” advised Mr. McMurty shortly, ‘‘and 
I have an appointment in twenty minutes.” 

“Tn that case, just plain real estate.”’ 

“But pees ak, 

“Florida real estate. The kind that jumps like a clinical 
thermometer in a glass of boiling water. In other words, 
the berries.” 

Mr. MeMurty shook his head so violently that the ash 
from his stogy tumbled over the buttons of his vest like a 
restless spring brook. “‘I wouldn’t buy ——” 

“Buy? Who said anything about buying? Do I look 
like a buyer? Do I look like a sucker? After my experi- 
ences with you, do you think I would have the nerve to 
come here and try and put one over on ‘ 
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“Harry,” said Mr. McMurty pleasantly’ 
trade your own mother out of her only hor. 
Mr. O’Laughlin grinned. 
“Maybe,” he admitted. “But not you.’ 
“Only because you know you couldn't gets 
“Old Poison Ivy,” murmured Mr. O’Lath 
“Well?” | 
Mr. O’Laughlin lit a fresh cigarette an) 
cautiously in the creaking chair. { 
“Mac,” he began, ‘“‘do you remember 
er—difficulty that I got into when I was 
twenty-one?”’ Ft 
Mr. MeMurty did—with a twinkle in hi! 
“Well, just before that I was selling hl 
Glow Plantations Development Company (1 
“Hal abraes 
“One thousand smackers bought a lot, id 
from the orange crop in three years would #1 
vestment—you know the stuff?” 
Mr. MeMurty did—ha. f 
“Well, I sold one to a woman out her! 
near here you call Clerman—a little jerk-wé 
didn’t know the war ended when Lincoln wash 
the Civil War. She paid me in cash, Mae— I 
old sock, I guess. One thousand little smatt 
seven fifty was pure gravy.” : 
Mr. McMurty nodded appreciative 
section of stogy. 
“Well?” ; ‘ 
Mr. O’Laughlin reached into the imner 
smart blue serge coat and brought forth 
notes of yellow and green. & 
“Mac,” he said, “I want you to go out I 
old girl—she won’t know the war is over 
that lot back for fifteen hundred dollars 
““What for?” 
“Because I want the lot.” 
(Continued on Page : 


ontinued from Page 38) 
you go out there and buy it yourself? It’s 
on the bus.” 


ou must know,” said Mr. O’Laughlin shortly, 
tried to get nasty when she discovered it was 
water half the time.” 

Now, why do you want to buy a lot that is 
half the time back at a 50 per cent profit?” 
nder water any more.” 

you going to get for it?” 

here, Mac { 

irty uncrossed his spiderlike legs and sat up- 
eld up the smoldering stogy to check the 
little eyes lost their benevolent interest and 
-hard. 

ere, O’Laughlin, don’t try that game on me. 
- comes in to see me for professional advice— 
vices he has to come clean. An’ you’re no 
ny of them. Talk!” 

m shrugged his shoulders. “All right, Mac,”’ 
Put your feet back and take the poison out of 
‘ce kitty. I want the land because I can sell 
tle profit—because they’ve drained that sec- 
property sits high, dry and handsome.” 

arty nodded approvingly. ‘‘How much are 
? 


| three thousand.” 
crept back. 
” 


N maybe thirty-five or thirty-six hundred at 


h?” 


thlin reddened visibly. ‘‘ Mac, I tell you a3 


ne the truth,’’ said the poison ivy of the law 
vigor, “an’ you tell me quick or get the hell 


hli laughed nervously. 


Ir. O’Laughlin made up his mind to a sud- 
he said. “The figure is six thousand. Six 
little round hard pieces of eight.” 

r. McMurty, ‘‘is better.” 

‘ you,” bitterly. 

getter for me is better for you,” said Mr. 
deep meaning. ‘‘What is the old lady’s 


—Mrs. Sarah H., widow,” said Mr. O’Laugh- 
his best manner, “‘residing in Oak Street, 
a, Ohio.” 

rty made a note of the address. 

thlin coughed uneasily. 

about your fee, Mac. You know I want to do 
ig. Er-r, the liberal thing in fact. What do 
2 make it four hundred dollars for the job? 
dollars for one hour’s busride. Not bad, eh?”’ 
irty laid down the pencil slowly. When he 
e ing soft and a pleasant smile played around 
2 lips. 

Harry,” he said, “‘I wouldn’t think of asking 
in a case like this. Not for the world. I 
'k of accepting a penny ——”’ 

——” began Mr. O’Laughlin with obvious 


going to go into partnership with you on the 
ve have deducted your fifteen-hundred-dollar 
vill share what is left fifty-fifty—just like two 
eh, Harry?” The little lawyer beamed. 
Was no answering beam in the eyes of the 
ent. For a full minute his empurpled visage 
¢mtly into the face of the poison ivy of Black- 
he shut his jaw grimly. 
"he said. 
ity held out his hand. 


at 


“‘Shake—partner,”’ 

II 

‘saw a dried-up little man in a black Prince 

‘ich had seen better days; a dried-up little 

Ty ears and a touch of bottle-red in his wide 

‘ed-up little man saw a woman whose charms, 

Ps failing, were still generous, and whose dark 

{him with pleasant inquiry. 

‘nan bowed gravely. 

th H. Anderson?” 

aclined her head gently. 

man thought the movement full of grace. 
y 


nroatil 
Ta 


tle parlor, Mr. McMurty coughed again. 


“‘T hope,” said the lady anxiously, “‘that there is nothing 
the matter.” 

Mr. McMurty quieted the anxiety of the dark-liquid 
eyes—he decided—with a reassuring smile and another 
cough. 

The lady sighed gently. “I am so afraid of lawyers.” 

“You don’t have to be afraid of me,’ said Mr. 
MeMurty. “I come on a most happy errand, er—er—a 
most profitable one, I trust.” 

oe Oh!” 

Mr. MeMurty carefully adjusted one thin knee over the 
other. The lady had plump white hands which folded to- 
gether most attractively. Regarding them intently, Mr. 
MeMurty for the first time thought of Silk Hat Harry 
O’Laughlin with the profound contempt of the virtuous 


_ for the sinful. It was just like a dirty, big, loud-mouthed 


crook like O’Laughlin to attempt his dirty work on a 
creature such as this. 

“T believe,”’ he said after a moment, “‘that you are the 
owner of a small piece of Florida property.” 

The lady nodded vigorously. “‘I am,’’ she said. ‘‘I am 
one of those foolish, trusting people who believe in human 
nature, to my own sorrow and expense. The man who sold 
it to me swindled me sinfully, and some day I hope he gets 
his just reward for taking advantage of a poor defenseless 
widow.”’ 

“He will,” said Mr. MceMurty with conviction. ‘‘They 
always do.” 

The widow: sighed. 
pleasant-speaking man 

Mr. McMurty fumbled with his collar. 
always judge men by their appearance.” 

“T know that—now.”’ The ample bosom rose and fell. 

“There are men,” said Mr. McMurty with studious dis- 
interestedness, ‘‘who honor defenseless womanhood, and I 
hope—er—er—to prove to you that I am one of them. I 
suppose, if I was like—er—er—the gentleman who sold 
you this property, I would try to buy it from you as 
cheaply as I could, and pocket the profit. But I don’t do 
business that way. Of course you know the condition of 
the property you bought?” 

The lady’s eyes flashed. The ample bosom rose and fell 
rapidly. The words rushed out bitterly. “I do. Water, 
swamp ”’—a shudder—“‘alligators.”’ 

“Bxactly,” agreed Mr. McMurty, ‘‘and therefore, in- 
stead of attempting to take advantage of you, I am going to 
say to you frankly and without beating about the bush 
that this property, which is practically worthless as you 
know, can be used advantageously by my client in an irri- 
gation project, and I have been authorized to offer you as 
high as one thousand dollars for your lot and’”—Mr. 
McMurty smiled frankly—‘‘I am going to offer you the 
full amount without haggling.”’ 

The widow stood up and, without regarding her visitor, 
walked slowly to the window, and pulling the modest 
chintz curtain aside stared long into the quiet street. 
When she turned, Mr. McMurty noted that the dark eyes 
were filled with unshed tears. When she spoke, the tone 
was low and tremulous. 

“Mr. McMurty,” she said, ‘‘I wonder if you realize what 
it means to a poor woman to lose a thousand dollars—to 
lose it to a rascal. And then, I wonder if you realize what 
it means suddenly—out of a clear sky—to have a stranger 
change it all in a few words. I—I can’t tell you what it 
means to me. I—I cannot—I—cannot begin to thank you 
for your fairness—your generosity. It is needless to say 
that I accept your offer—that—that i 

“Tt is nothing,” said Mr. McMurty in the grand manner. 

“It is everything,” said the lady quietly. 

For the first time in his varied career the poison ivy of 
the limbs of the boy Blackstone felt his victory to be a 


“He was such a well-dressed, 


” 


“You can’t 
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hollow thing. For one tumultuous moment he felt like 
telling this poor, defenseless woman that he had made a 
mistake, and that the purchase price was eleven hundred 
instead of one thousand dollars. But the tumult passed. 
With trembling fingers he extracted ten crisp new bills 
from an ancient wallet bulging with ancient papers and 
laid them gently on the marble-topped parlor table. 


Mr. McMurty found his client waiting at his office, his 
feet resting comfortably on the table, a long cigar at a 
complacent angle. 

“You did it, of course. You don’t need to tell me. In 
the inner pocket of your judicial garment,’’ Mr. O’Laugh- 
lin grinned, “‘reposes that delectable breakfast dish you 
read about so much in these go-getter days—the kind that 
son yells for and father grouches till he gets.”’ 

“Bunk,” snapped Mr. McMurty. 

“No, bacon,” blandly. 

Mr. MeMurty lit a stogy. ‘‘ Keep that cheap line of talk 
for your bunghole associates,’’ he advised tartly. 

His client sat forward in a burlesque of sudden horror. 

‘“What ho!”’ he demanded. ‘‘Since when has yon noble 
earl turned cold and distant to his knavish crew? Since 
when, milord?”’ 

“Since I saw how low some cheap crooks will stoop to 
pick up a few dirty dollars.” 

Just for a moment an unfathomable look came into the 
eyes of the cheap crook. Under the circumstances—in 
fiction—it needs must have passed for a gleam of hatred. 
And yet it seemed to contain the elements of a twinkle. 
When he spoke it was with a shrug of his immaculate 
shoulders. 

“So the ample Sarah has enlisted the sympathies of our 
little Napoleon of the undentable alibi, eh?” 

‘She has.” 

Mr. O’Laughlin puffed reflectively. ‘‘And yet you put 
the deal over?”’ 

“Business,” said Mr. McMurty shortly, “is business.” 

“Of course she made five hundred dollars on the deal,” 
slowly. 

“Yes,” shortly. 

“And five hundred dollars is 50 per cent,” reflectively. 

Sell Geiss 

“And—and, of course, she got it in—cash.” 

“Tf you are insinuating that I am low enough to pinch 
out a widow,” stated Mr. McMurty, losing his legal verbi- 
age in sudden heat, ‘‘you, you RM 

Mr. O’Laughlin held up a protesting hand. “‘ Who could 
doubt the big heart of our little Joe?’’ he murmured and 
grinned. 
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ILORIDA lies in the mind and eyes of the beholder. It 
is a state of emotions, of calculating pencils, of mud- 
spattered tourists’ camps, filled with a camp-meeting fervor 
of commercialism, basking in the sunshine of ready money 
or Mulberry Sellers—depending on the point of view. It is 
the state of the fifteen-cent cup of coffee and the restaurant 
where the black-headed, oily Peppas is king of the cash 
register. It is the canvas of the spellbinder and the inkwell 
of the brass-tacks writer. It is 
But to Mr. Angus McMurty it was merely a state that 
contained a city which contained a man who was willing to 
pay six thousand dollars for something acquired for one— 
er—er—fifteen hundred dollars. The warm sunshine 
bothered his eyes and the heat made him remember his 
asthma. He wasted no time on semitropical delights. He 
ate breakfast and sought advice as to the location of the 
Mirtland Building. 

Finding the building and the man, he wasted no time in 
coming directly to the point. 

“Mr. Archer,’ he stated, ‘“‘my name is McMurty. I 
come from Bigburg.”’ 

Mr. Archer held out his hand. He was a tall, thin man 
seated behind a table littered with blue prints and colored 
plates, which in turn were littered with papers covered 
with hasty pencil calculations. 

““Gladda know you, Mr. McMurty! Havea chair; have 
a cigar! Down to make a little turn in real estate, I pre- 
sume. Well aa 

Mr. McMurty accepted the cigar and placed it carefully 
in the upper pocket of his vest. Then he interrupted the 
flow of words with the statement that he was the owner of 
a small piece of property in which he, Mr. Archer, was said 
to be interested. He brought forth certain papers which 
Mr. Archer, after adjusting a pair of heavy silver nose 
glasses attached to a black silk ribbon, scanned most care- 
fully. 

““Ah—just so. Part of the old Golden Glow property. 
You were not the original owner, Mr.—Mr. McMurty?”’ 

Mr. MeMurty grinned. 

Mr. Archer grinned. 

“Hardly.” 

“You—you don’t look the part.” 

Mr. Archer went back to the papers and a small card file 
from which he presently turned. 

“Your price, Mr. MecMurty?”’ 

“Seven thousand dollars.” 

“Too high.” 
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*“How much too high?” 

Mr. Archer pursed his thin lips and considered carefully. 

“Our client,’ he said finally, ‘had in view a price some- 
where in the neighborhood of forty-five hundred dollars.” 

“Out of the question,” snapped Mr. McMurty. 

“Of course he might go a bit higher—say somewhere in 
the neighborhood of five thousand—cash.” 

“‘T wouldn’t sell the property to my own brother, if I had 
one,’ Mr. McMurty assured him, “for a penny less than 
six thousand five hundred dollars, spot cash. I only make 
this concession in view of my desire to get home as soon as 
possible. Tomorrow, if possible. The next day at the 
outside.” 

“But 

“Not a penny.” 

“But ——” 

“Useless to argue. 
why ——” 

The real-estate agent stood up. “If sixty-five hundred is 
your limit, we can’t do business.” 

“Tf five thousand is your limit we can’t do business,” 
contradicted Mr. McMurty, and stood up. 

“T’ll tell you what I’ll do,”’ offered the real-estate agent 
suddenly. ‘I'll take a chance on my client and split the 
difference with you, say : 

“Say six thousand,” said Mr. McMurty promptly, 
“and I’ll do business with you here and now. Six is flat and 
final. Take it or leave it.” 

Mr. Archer sighed. ‘‘You’re a hard bargainer, Mr. 
MeMurty, but I suppose you’ll understand my point of 
view. A real-estate man, if he is honest, must make the 
best fight he can in his client’s interest. If six thousand is 
bottom, I'll close at that figure.” 

“Tt is,” Mr. MecMurty assured him solemnly. 

“Suppose we go over to the bank, get a certified check 
and close the deal.” 

Mr. MeMurty rubbed his thin hands until they seemed 
to crackle under the friction. He smiled and bowed. Mr. 
Archer rescued his hat from under a pile of newspapers. 

At his hotel, an hour later, Mr. McMurty made arrange- 
ments to leave that afternoon, ate a hearty lunch, then 
sought a telegraph office. After making certain arrange- 
ments he sent a telegram to Mr. Harry O’Laughlin, Palace 
Hotel, Bigburg. It read as follows: 


If I must seek a market elsewhere, 


“Deal closed. Am wiring funds as agreed. Amount 
slightly less due to fifty-five hundred being their limit. 
Regards.”’ 


Mr. McMurty turned the telegram in with a grin for the 

last word. 
Iv 

R. MCMURTY sat back in his chair and glimpsed the 

flying Florida landscape through tired though happy 
eyes. A man waddled down the aisle and dropped with a 
heavy plop into the next chair. Mr. McMurty observed 
him carelessly. A short fat man with a series of soft red 
chins that lapped over his collar like a folded hot-water 
bottle. Once seated, he proceeded to wipe his wide white 
dome with a large silk handkerchief. 

“‘Ain’t this hell?”’ he demanded plaintively. 

Mr. MeMurty nodded. 

“Beats all,” the man rambled on, ‘‘the way some people 
fall for this sunshine stuff. If it wasn’t for business, you 
couldn’t drag me down to a place like this when I could 
stay in little old New York an’ feel like a human being in- 
stead of a rubber sponge. What they have down here isn’t 
a real-estate boom; it’s a Turkish-bath boom.” 

Mr. McMurty smiled—a wintry smile. He did not care 
for strangers. 

But the other rambled on, “‘Thank God, I’m getting 
away from here for a little while, anyway.” 

“e So ? ” 

“Yeah. Have to take a little run out to Bigburg to see 
a man about a little piece of property that our firm is in- 
terested in.” 

Mr. McMurty fumbled with the pages of his magazine. 
He did not care for strangers, especially strangers who 
made a practice of blurting their business about a club car. 
In other words, Mr. McMurty detested simple people. 
And yet there might be something in the way of busi- 
ness 

“T live in Bigburg,”’ he said. 

The face of the fat man lit up. ‘‘ Well, ain’t that hell? 
Maybe you know the man I’m going out to see. Name of 
McMurty. He’s a lawyer, I think.” 

Not by even so much as a twitch of the lips did Mr. 
MecMurty reveal his surprise. 

“Tve heard of him,’’ he admitted cautiously. 

The fat man laughed. ‘‘ Well, I hope he ain’t heard of 
me,” he said. “‘ He has a little piece of property down here. 
Just picked it up, I guess, because it was transferred to his 
name just as I was about to start for Bigburg to see the 
original owner—some poor woman who had held the prop- 
erty for years.”’ 

Mr. MeMurty toyed with the walrus tooth at the end of 
his gold watch chain. 

“Tt must be pretty valuable,”’ he said indifferently, “if 
you feel it is worth while making a personal trip to get it.’’ 
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The fat man grinned slyly. ‘‘ Well, that depends on how 
wise this bird is,’’ he admitted. ‘‘If I can save five or ten 
thousand, it will be worth the jump.” 

Mr. McMurty winced. ‘Well, I hope you are able to 
make a good deal.”’ 

“Thanks.” 

“But, perhaps,” went on Mr. McMurty with the calm- 
ness of an impersonal discussion, ‘“‘you will find the man 
has sold his lot. From what I hear, Florida property 
changes hands pretty rapidly these days.” 

“Maybe. But he moved fast if he did. Besides, nobody 
knows how bad the client for whom I am acting needs this 
particular bit. Of course, the poor sap might have sold it to 
some real-estate man who knew in a general way it was a 
good thing, but I’m trusting that he is still sitting tight.” 

“For your sake, I hope so.” 

Mr. McMurty shivered slightly. The fat man halted 
his handkerchief in mid-air. 

“You ain’t cold, are you?”’ he said. ‘“‘If this weather 
makes you shiver, how will you be feeling in forty-eight 
hours, when you get up North?” 

Mr. MecMurty stood up and pulled down the corners of 
his speckled vest. 

“‘T’m quite—warm,” he assured the fat man, ‘‘and be- 
sides I am not leaving Florida just yet. In fact, I am only 
going as far as the next station. I have to get off for a— 
er—er—important piece of business.” 

The other man nodded cheerily. 

Mr. MecMurty held out his hand. 

“Well, good luck,” he said, “ Mr. ae 

The fat man smothered Mr. McMurty’s dry palm and 
nodded jovially. ‘‘Thanks,’”’ he said. ‘‘The name is Col- 
lins—H. K. Collins of Collins & Trent, New York.” 

Mr. MecMurty withdrew his hand gently. 

“T won’t forget.” 

“Look me up if you ever get to New York,” 
Mr. Collins. ‘‘ Here’s my card.”’ 

The train had been out of the next station for nearly ten 
minutes before the red-faced man realized that the funny 
little shrimp who had been his companion had not even 
mentioned his name, but he seemed to bear the loss with a 
cheery smile. 


invited 
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ELL, well, well! I thought you had left for the 
North a day or two ago. Don’t tell me you have suc- 
cumbed to the lure of our Florida sunshine.”’ 

Mr. Archer tossed a handful of papers back on his lit- 
tered desk and leaned back grinning. He noted that the 
little man with the red nose and hairy ears was also grin- 
ning—grinning rather sheepishly, in fact. 

“As a matter of fact, Mr. Archer,’ he admitted, “I 
think I have. When I first came down here, I thought I 
would close up my business and right-about-face the same 
day, but somehow ” The little man’s hands fluttered 
in an artistic triumph of uncertainty. 

Mr. Archer laughed heartily. “Don’t tell me. I know 
how it is. Came down here myself in exactly the same 
frame of mind, nearly three years ago—just to stay for a 
few days, and, Lord,” Mr. Archer sighed happily, ‘I’ve 
been here ever since. There’s something about this place 
that gets you.” 

“There is,” agreed Mr. MeMurty. 
and—I was just thinking iA 

Mr. Archer said, “‘ Yes?” 

“T_I—I—was just thinking—er—er—rather hoping 
that I might be able to get back that little piece of property 
I sold to you the other day. Maybe—I thought I would 
put up a little house on it and spend some time down here 
winters.” 

Mr. Archer shook his head vigorously. ‘Not on that 
piece of property that you owned. Totally unsuited for 
that sort of thing. Now I know any number of attractive 
little pieces that would be absolutely ideal for your purposes 
and a 

“Thank you. No,’ interrupted the little man hastily. 
“T think I would prefer to have that piece I owned before, 
and, of course, your client would be interested in making 
a little quick profit.’’ 

“Maybe,” admitted Mr. ‘Archer. “But I couldn’t say 
definitely, of course, until I had an opportunity to consult 
with him.” 

“‘T like to get things done. I’ll give your client a five- 
hundred-dollar quick profit.” 

Mr. Archer shook his head 
couldn’t Ae 

“T’ll make it a thousand if I can get the deal over and 
done with at once.” 

Mr. Archer lit a cigarette and blew a thoughtful ring 
ceilingward. 

“No,” he said shortly. 
be interested.” 

“Maybe,” said Mr. MeMurty, “ 
personal relation to your client.” 

Mr. Archer observed his smoldering cigarette with a soft 
smile. 

“Maybe I have,” he admitted. 

“In that case,’’ snapped the little man, “‘ 
opinion, would he accept for the property?” 


“Tt’s got me and— 


slowly. “T really 


“Tam sure my client would not 


you have a very close 


what, in your 


Mr. Archer considered this at length, He 
cigarette while the little man fidgeted. 
“This is the land of quick and big profits,” 
“T think it may be possible that you mig} 
terest him somewhere around twelve thous 
“Not a chance.” +4 
“Just so,” said Mr. Archer politely. 
will pardon me, I am rather busy and —— 
“Tl make it ten thousand spot cal in 
more.’ 
Mr. Archer tossed the remainder of his ej 
general direction of the open window. _ 
ar think you might be able to get him 
price.” 
The little man brushed the fiction aside. hie 
will you not?”’ he demanded. 
“T will,” said Mr. Archer. 


Mr. Angus MecMurty sat behind the dirty 
in his little office, a month to the day followin 
from Florida, and regarded a sheaf of letters \ 
ent eyes and clenched jaws. 

One letter, still in its envelope, and sae 
of Collins & Trent, West Forty-fifth Street 
City, bore the bald notation of the Post O' 
ment, “No such person or firm known.” _ > 

The second letter read as follows: e 

“NEw YorK City, 

“Dear Angus: As per your request of a wee! 
sought very carefully to find some trace of the 
you wrote me about, or his firm, Collins & Tr 

“You must be barking up the wrong tree 
is no such firm listed in the telephone direct 
known by anyone here, so far as I have been 
cover. 

" Trusting this will give your client the desi 
tion, I am as ever, “Your frie 


| D 


The third was a letter from the Hume Detec 
New York City, and it was brief in the extre 
signed by one who wrote himself Jakey, and ; 
is no such animal.” 

The fourth letter was a short communicat) 
real-estate organization of Mr. J. 8. Archer. | 
words it regretted that, because of a change i 
ment policy of the client formerly interested 
Murty’s property, the best offer obtainable at 
for his property was thirty-six hundred dolla 
the last letter for the fourth time, Mr. M« 
vigorously, and crumbling the letter into a hai 
it across the room. 

For nearly an hour he sat in bitter retrosp 
of the ashes only one relieving picture arose 
dark-brown eyes, tender and yet tearful. ( 
sudden decision, Mr. Angus McMurty, atto 
thrust the rest of the papers aside with a bitte 
arose. He personified the ancient washstand 
with a deep bow. 

“Mr. O’Laughlin,” he said, “you and Mr. 
your fat friend, Mr. Collins, have taught me ju 
of a fool an old fool can be. But at least you | 
able to deprive me of the opportunity of pr’ 
poor woman that there is a silver lining to ev 

An hour later, Mr. McMurty boarded a bus} 
Ohio, to make the first purely social call he My 
woman in seventeen years. He went withan 
a suspicion of lilac. J 

It was dusky twilight when he left, and ; 


when he arrived at the little cottage of M 
Anderson. But no welcoming gleam of yellovl 
walk, white with untrammeled snow. Instea 
Rent sign adorned the old-fashioned door. | 
Slowly, Mr. Angus McMurty, attorney 
poison ivy of the youth Blackstone, turned ' 
his way back to the street. 
Aman came out of the house across the stie 
McecMutrty accosted him civilly. 
“Can you tell me,” he inquired, ‘ ‘where M.. 
has moved to?” | 
The man laughed, a cackling, disturbing leg 
gone.” : 
“Gone!”’ echoed Mr. MeMurty. rg 
“Seat.” The man rubbed his left ear violen/ 
about that woman. She lived here just abov4 
took the house furnished. Had a differen” 
pretty near every day. Told my wife she wa 
estate business. Then she went just like the 
“Seat,” echoed Mr. McMurty hollowly; “ 
“An’,”” pursued the other, “another funn,’ 
went away with a fella that looked to me! ia 
Once more Mr. MeMurty echoed the kz i 
‘At least if he didn’t look like a lunatic, ! 
one. Mister, can you guess what that | 
Well, you couldn’t. No, not in a thousan 
them carry their grips down to the bus 
a dollar and called me a belted earl.” 
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What Is the Harmonic Balancer? 


| 


rkable new feature imparts an unmatched freedom from vibration to the A. New Oakland Six en- BorSueonder racine cites 
jix engine, and in a manner that is simplicity itself. Torsional vibration in Sis with The Harmon i : / \ ea } out Harmonic Balancer— 
obile engine is caused by the twist of the crankshaft under repeated piston im- Rate api sr Mi = : ey \ ot not uniformly smooth — 
e Harmonic Balancer—built into the Oakland crankshaft—exerts an equal ‘ Cee having vibration periods. 
ree in the opposite direction, which counteracts the twist of the crankshaft, thus 2 ote 

bration at its source. This means new thrills of motoring pleasure, longer car life. Mp ais pee x ae cen ishatt ine ae 


e Oakland Six has power beyond need—more speed 
in you will care to use—acceleration that excites 
vy—and a smoothness of performance unmatched 
its field. Through sheer superiority, the car is 
nning and holding the good will of all who buy it. 


tdster § Touring Coach Landau Coupe Sport Roadster Sedan Landau Sedan 
15 1025 *1095 ANDES: *1175 °1195 *1295 
ig $1095) (Old Price $1095) (Old Price $1215) (Old Price $1295) (New Type) (Old Price $1545) (Old Price $1645) 


All prices at factory. General Motors Time Payment Rates, heretofore the lowest, have been made still lower—saving you as much as $40 
to $60 — -— See the Oakland Six and its companion car, the new Pontiac Six, at the Shows or in your Oakland Dealer’s Salesroom. 
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a profit outen his sister. Expect she needs 
it a sight more’n what you and me do, 
Elmer.” 

Elmer’s inexorable logic had small pa- 
tience with such unsound sentimentalism. 

“Don’t make no difference how bad she 
needs it,’’ he declared. “That loafer’s 
bound to get it offen her anyhow. Guess 
they’s other folks in the peddling business, 
let alone the stores down to Glen village. 
All you done was throw away a nice profit. 
Guess it don’t matter to Miss Poddy 
whether you and me get her money or Les 
takes and spends it for some more of that 
there — medicine.”’ He grunted. ‘ Medi- 
cine! Seen an empty bottle in the long 
grass by the porch, I did, and it never come 
outen no drug store neither!” 

“Ruther it was somebody else that made 
that there kind of profit, Elmer.” 

Uncle Clem’s face darkened and set in 
the mild sternness that Elmer had seen 
only half a dozen times in all their summer 
wanderings. 

“Dog-gone shame,” he said _ slowly. 
“Sarah Poddy waited on old Abner hand 
and foot and now she’s got that there Lester 
tied around her neck for life. Ain’t no 
justice in it.” 

“We ain’t peddling justice,’”’ said Elmer. 
** Ain’t no business of ourn.”’ 

Uncle Clem brightened a little. “Be a 
first-rate line to handle, all the same, if we 
could just lay in a stock of it. Justice and 
good sense. Guess Sarah Poddy needs 
them there goods a sight more’n she needs 
that new dress Les wouldn’t leave her buy.” 

Elmer grunted again. At Uncle Clem’s 
suggestion he resumed his practice on the 
Baby Bugle, his performer’s pleasure in 
the bleat of Home, Sweet Home reviving a 
little in spite of the disturbing memory of 
Lester Poddy’s higher criticism. He was 
agreeably preoccupied with the La-aa-ast 
Rose of Summer when they came to Milo 
Hosmer’s shabby little house and, above 
the flaring rim of the horn’s mouth, he met 
Milo’s eye, melancholy as ever and now 
informed also with a certain hostility. 

For some reason the gaze prompted him 
to finish the tune. Watching Milo Hosmer 
as he played, he was pleasantly aware of a 
sense of power. It seemed to Elmer that 
Hosmer listened unwillingly, that, like the 
snakes in the stories of Hindu magicians, he 
was charmed and fascinated by the music 
wholly against his will. He came slowly 
toward the van, his heavy cowhide boots 
shuffling in the dust, hislong, awkward arms 
hanging loosely from shoulders that 
stooped under a yoke of muscles. 


“Where thy ma-ay-ates of the garden 
Li-yi wi-i-ithered and dead!”’ 


The final plaintive tootle died away. 
Mr. Hosmer seemed to emerge, with an 
effort, from his hypnosis. 

“Traveling with a brass band, Bixby?” 
He scowled, and the mournful mustache 
drooped a little more dismally than before. 
“Got about all the music we can use around 
here right now, without you peddling in 
no extry stock.” 

Elmer saw his head turn in the direction 
of the Poddy house; again, below mourn- 
fulness and hostility, unwilling fascination 
revealed itself in the look. Far away, thin 
and sweet but clear, the voice of Lester 
Poddy’s cornet rose in one of those fancy 
pieces that alone were worthy of his genius. 
He was triple-tonguing too. 


“T-1-ta-r-r-ra-ra-ra-BOOM-de-ay!”’ 


Uncle Clem wrapped the lines about the 
whipstock and descended. He stood beside 
Hosmer, moving his head in time to the 
joyous beat of Lester Poddy’s song. The 
dying echo still hung in the air as he began 
to talk, and the first word told his nephew 
that the interval of sentiment was over. 
Uncle Clem was again wholly and only 
himself. 

“Only one thing wrong with that there 
playing,” he declared. “It’s too far off to 
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hear it good. Now that there insterment 
that Elmer was playing ’d leave you have 
high-grade band music right here to home 
any time you’re a mind to, Milo. Yes, sir, 
you ain’t got no call to go straining your 
hearing listening to Les Poddy over yon- 
der, when you can learn the hang of this 
here Baby Bugle without hardly trying—a 
real, high-grade band insterment, Milo, 
only so easy a ch—so easy Elmer can play 
it as good as Les Poddy himself.” 

He nodded at Elmer, who demonstrated 
once more that he was absolute master of 
the la-aa-ast rose. Milo Hosmer’s knotted 
paw reached up and took the Baby Bugle; 
the mouthpiece vanished under the over- 
hang of the melancholy mustache; bravely, 
boldly, the brazen notes brayed forth: 

“’Twas the la-aa-ast rose of sum——” 

It became apparent here that the sheer 
luck of the beginner rather than any native 
gift had guided Milo Hosmer’s maiden 
effort. It forsook him basely, leaving him 
to wallow helplessly among sour experi- 
mental snortings. He lowered the bugle, 
the amazed, disbelieving rapture of his look 
a little dimmed. Uncle Clem struck 
shrewdly while the iron still glowed: 

“There! Didn’t I tell you, Milo? Way 
you started out it sounded like Les Poddy 
playing! Get the hang of it in no time, you 
would.” 

Mr. Hosmer surveyed the insterment, 
the pride of accomplishment patent in his 
look. 

“Played her, by golly! Right spang off, 
first time ever I tried!’’ He shook his head. 
“Never would ’ve believed it neither! 
Someway I never could ketch on to carry- 
ing a tune. But I certainly done it that 
time all right.”” Again he tilted his head 
and again accident led him for a little, only 
to desert him as before. 

“Shucks! Thought I had her that 
time!’’ his face revealed unshakable deter- 
mination. “TI’ll get the hang of it before 
I’m done, if it takes till Christmas! How 
much, Bixby?” 

Elmer watched the money pass, his pro- 
fessional approval mildly shadowed by the 
rankling memory of those lost opportuni- 
ties at Miss Poddy’s. In the intervals be- 
tween Milo Hosmer’s resolute returns to 
the assault, Uncle Clem deftly peddled 
other articles; music manifestly exerted a 
softening influence on Milo Hosmer’s nor- 
mal thrift. Warmed by applause, he was 
urgent in his invitation to stay for dinner, 
and this meal, instead of the bachelor fare 
of bread and milk and boiled potatoes to 
which Elmer was at first resigned, turned 
out to be almost a feast, with fried chicken 
and green peas and a jar of quivering quince 
jelly to be spread on smoking baking- 
powder biscuit. Besides, it necessarily 
interrupted Mr. Hosmer’s determined en- 
deavors to overpower the Baby Bugle. 
Elmer’s enjoyment was a little keener on 
this account. He ate industriously and in 
silence, giving inattentive ear to the talk 
of his elders. 

Uncle Clem didn’t seem to see that Milo 
Hosmer scowled whenever Lester Poddy’s 
name was mentioned. He kept coming 
back to it, time after time. 

“Tt ain’t right,” he said, as he helped 
himself to jelly. “Sarah hadn’t ought to 
leave Les sponge a living offen her. Some- 
body’d ought to tell her they ain’t nothing 
the matter of him only laziness.” 

Milo Hosmer grunted sullenly. 

“Like to see anybody ’t could do it,’”’ he 
growled. ‘Git his head took off, most likely, 
if he tried it.’ 

Even to Elmer’s inattention it was ap- 
parent that Mr. Hosmer’s head had under- 
gone the experience of which he spoke. He 
wondered idly, remembering Miss Poddy’s 
fluttering timidity; women must be some- 
thing like hens, he thought—afraid of 
everything unless they get a notion some- 
body wants to steal their chicks, and then 
afraid of nothing under the sun. 


“Guess that’s right,’’ Uncle Clem was 
saying. “Always stuck up for old Abner, 
no matter how mean he used her. Yeah. 
Guess talking to Sarah wouldn’t only make 
her easier for Les to handle. Somebody’d 
ought to take and run him off ahead of a 
pitchfork, if they ain’t no other way to get 
Sarah shet of him.” 

Mr. Hosmer grunted again. 

“Huh! Have to drownd him, same as a 
cat, to make him stay run off, long as they’s 
any cream left in the house. No, sir, she 
ain’t going to get Les offen her hands long 
as she’s got a brass cent to her name. Guess 
she ain’t got many left right now. Soft- 
sawdered her into selling off all that was 
left of the timber last winter, and most of 
the stock’s gone too.” 

He performed a complicated maneuver 
with his coffee cup that stirred Elmer’s ad- 
miration, his thumb and little finger en- 
circling the cup near its rim, his forefinger 
upholding the ponderous mustache, the 
spoon held erect between the third and 
second. 

“Ought to be some way,” said Uncle 
Clem meditatively, stirring his own coffee. 
Mr. Hosmer made a gloomy sound behind 
the mustache and rose. Far-away music 
throbbed sweetly through the open door of 
the kitchen; lifting his head, Elmer identi- 
fied the selection. Les Poddy’s cornet was 
again devoted to a fancy piece: 


“The Bowery, the Bowery! I'll never go there 
any more!” 


Milo Hosmer’shand, already outstretched 
toward the Baby Bugle, dropped back 
against his thigh. 


“‘Shucks, what’s the sense of me fooling _ 


with this here insterment?”’ he said de- 
jectedly. ‘‘Couldn’t play no such piece as 
that there one in a million years.” 

Uncle Clem’s face came suddenly to life. 
Elmer knew the look and leaned back, stir- 
ring his coffee contentedly. Maybe Uncle 
Clem had been out of kilter this morning, 
but there was nothing the matter with him 
now. 

“Should hope you wouldn’t, Milo,” said 
the peddler earnestly. ‘‘That’s a real fancy 
piece, that is. Sight of folks don’t hanker 
to listen to no fancy music. You take 
Sarah Poddy, f’r instance—why, this very 
morning she let on ’t she’d a sight ruther 
hear Elmer play that same piece you got 
*most learned already. Didn’t she, Elmer? 
Told us Les wouldn’t never play it f’r her 
neither. Bet you she’d liefer listen to you 
play that there Last Rose of Summer than 
any of them fancy pieces ’t Les knows.” 

Mr. Hosmer’s heavy features took on 
the aspect of stern purpose. He lifted the 
Baby Bugle’s mouthpiece to the shelter of 
the mustache, his head went back, his bosom 
swelled. Four times he sailed trium- 
phantly past the opening bars; four times, 
while Elmer strove to guide him with strain- 
ing motions of head and shoulders, he lost 
his course and floundered helplessly among 
false notes. 

“T’'ll get the hang of it, if it takes a year,” 
he announced, pausing for breath. He 
polished the mouthpiece. ‘‘Sounds right 
pretty, don’t it? Always liked that there 
piece about ’s well as any.” 

Elmer’s doubts revived at the indeci- 
sion visible in Uncle Clem’s face. Some- 
thing of Mr. Hosmer’s confidence abated 
under it. 

“Don’t know as me and Elmer done the 
right thing, selling you this here Baby 
Bugle, Milo.’ 

Uncle Clem rubbed his chin. Elmer sat 
up straight, aghast at this offense against 
the fundamental principle of sound ped- 
dling. Milo Hosmer scowled. 

“Think I can’t get the hang of it, hey? 
Think as 

Uncle Clem disposed of the idea with a 
dismissing movement of his hand. 

“Shucks, no! Got the hang of it first 
time you tackled it, didn’t you? That’s 
what started me thinking maybe I hadn’t 


ought to ’ve sold you no 
Ain’t saying they’s an 
the Baby Bugle. The 
folks. It’s a real high-gr 
ment, same as I told you, 
fied so’s to leave ’most. 
Don’t know’s I'd ought te 
your good time learning 
Looks to me like you m 
the best insterment the 
at it. Get the hang of j 
wouldn’t wonder.” f 
Elmer, his doubts at 
his mind skipping nim! 
moves of the disco 
Hosmer fumbled bashf 
piece of the Baby Bugl 
“Sounds first-rate, tl 
said. “Guess it’s plenty 
me.’”’ 7 
“Good enough f’r 
Clem. “That ain’t the 
enough. Sounds firs 
look at how far you e’n } 
cornet, f’r instance. Wha 
tackle is something that’: 
He glanced at Elmer. 
go get that there case ou 
so’s I e’n show Milo the ¢ | 
Mr. Hosmer’s eyes clung 
splendor of the trombone, ¢ 
ple plush. His huge ha 
he reached out to take 
“A slip horn!” He gs 
whisper. ‘‘Why, Les P 
He lifted his head in 
““What’s the matter of it 
to be something wrong y B 
made Sarah buy it f’r hin 
one ever sence he come ht 
“Never even left hi 
said Uncle Clem. ‘‘ Didn’t ain« 
pester Sarah no more’n I coula 
nothing the matter of 
show you.” 3 
Mr. Hosmer’s fingers set 
let go. Elmer filled his lungs 
the belling muzzle. A glor 
sound shattered the hillside str 
“Gimme holt of it,” said Il 
huskily. “Jest gimme holt o't 
He would not wait for Elr 
tions. His head went back 1 
mustache was almost horizon. 
the stunned countryside strea)> 
noise; intoxicated, Hosmeir 
slide. Obscurely, amid expein 
nies, the tortured air quivered | 
tied semblance of a tune. 
Mr. Hosmer lowered the nu 
“Gosh!” he said under 1 
“Golly! I played her!” 
Elmer, giving a connoisseus 
ensuing dicker, found no fat 
Uncle Clem’s technic. Not : 
Poddy could that trombone h'¢ 
at better profit. He offered 
criticism as the team withdr 
slowly from pursuing sounds. 
“Wasn’t no need to go guar 
’t he could learn to play it.” 
Uncle Clem said nothing. ( 
wise at his face, Elmer saw th! 
look that Uncle Clem saved up”! 
of high achievement. In thi: 
transaction Elmer could not” 
was a nice trade, of course, bt! 
enough to justify Uncle Cle 
like the cat that ate a who ' 
canaries. 
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Y RIGHTS both Miss Pct 

house ought to have lookec ¥ 
older than when Elmer had set. 
but neither of them did. T!! 
been lately painted; the gra’! 
of the dooryard were smooty 
the cow that grazed on the ot’ 
new wire fence looked like ‘ 
Jersey. These things kim 
the fringes of his attente 
change in Miss Poddy | 
struck and held his eye. 
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—and now at Monte Carlo 


| who have been in Europe during 
the past few seasons remember the car 
beauty contests which have been a fad at 
the famous watering places on the Conti- 
nent. Concours d’Elégance- Automobiles 
they are called in France. 


In these contests, held where the wealth 
and fashion of all nations gather at play, 
the most luxurious special bod- 
ies, the world’s finest motor 
cars, are judged for beauty and 
distinction. 


Americans will be proud to learn 
that a standard American motor 
car has won first prize in such a 


competition — not once but eleven times! 


Packard cars, entered by their private 
owners, have won first place for grace 
and beauty at Vichy, at Le Touquet and 
at Aix-les-Bains in France. At Wiesbaden, 
Neuenahr, Trier and Baden-Baden in 
Germany. At Oporto in Portugal. And 
now at Monte Carlo—that cosmopoli- 
tan center of luxury and beauty 
on the Riviera! 


Such international acclaim con- 
firms America’s verdict—that the 
unchanging beauty and distinction 
of Packard lines have yet to be 
equaled or surpassed. 
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‘*Painted with Effecto 
by Yours Truly!”’ 


Justifiable pride is yours, after you 
give the old bus a coat or two of 
Effecto and then bring in the whole 
family to have a look! Gives you 
that new car feeling —there’s no 
other name for it! 

Geta fewdollars’ worth of Effecto, 
brush it on as best you can, watch it 
flow outand level itself without brush 
marks and just let it dry. Next day 
call in the family and the neighbors 
too. Let them gaze upon a lustrous 
new finish that will stay there longer 
than the paint on most new cars! 

You can not get an Effecto finish 

with “something else” 

There are many re-named car- 
riage paints and cheap enamels pur- 
porting to be “‘just as good.’’ They 
are not Effecto—get the genuine. 

Effecto is mota paint, wax or polish 
— it is the original automobile enamel; 
eight snappy colors, Finishing (clear 
varnish) and Top & Seat Dressing; 
sold everywhere by hardware, paint 
and accessory dealers. 


Free Quarter Pint Can of 
Black Effecto Enamel 


Senda dime to cover packing and mailing 
cost and we will send you a quarter pint 
of Black Effecto Enamel which you can 
try out on a fender or wheel. 


Free Effecto Color Card and Names of 
Local Dealers Sent on Request 

If you wish a professional finishing job, 

your automobile painter can secure the 


very best results with one of the several 
Pratt & Lambert automobile finishes. 


Pratr & Lamsert-Inc. 
145 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada: 91 Courtwright Street 
Bridgeburg, Ontario 


PRATT & LAMBERT 


VARNISH PRODUCTS | 


=Save the surface and 
gon save all "Z.ry 
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She looked plumper, he thought, and 
considerably pinker. As she stood on the 
kitchen porch in that crisp gingham dress, 
it struck Elmer that you’d never take her 
for an old maid if you didn’t know she was 
one. 

Her voice was different too; the nerv- 
ous, fluttering breathlessness had gone out 
of it, although it seemed to Elmer that 
she greeted Uncle Clem with some embar- 
rassment. 

“You’re looking first-rate, Miss Poddy,”’ 
said Uncle Clem. Elmer observed that the 
words considerably deepened that pleasant 
pinkness. 

‘TI guess you ain’t heard. I ain’t Miss 
Poddy any more, Mr. Bixby. It’s going on 
six months since me and Milo was married.” 

Uncle Clem was a good hand at con- 
gratulations, but Elmer thought that he 
laid it on almost too thick this time. Mrs. 
Hosmer, however, listened without dis- 
pleasure. Uncle Clem paused at last. 

““How’s Les?”’ he asked. Elmer noticed 
that the barrel-slat hammock no longer 
swung between the porch pillars. Mrs. 
Hosmer’s expression changed. 

‘I’m real worried about Lester. He ain’t 
written me once, sence he went back to 
play in Doctor Dingle’s band—not even 
when Milo and me was married.” 

There was just the suggestion of a quiver 
at the tip of her nose that reminded Elmer 
of the way she’d looked last year. Uncle 
Clem spoke cheerfully. 

““No news gen’ly means good news. No 
call to worry about Les long as he’s strong 
enough to travel with Doctor Dingle’s 
show.” 

Elmer, remembering the wagon box, il- 
luminated by gasoline flares, from which in 
the intervals between serving as one-half 
of his Grand Amalgamated Band of Peer- 
less Entertainers, Doctor Dingle cried the 
virtues of his celebrated Snake Oil and 
Burdock Bitters, found the logic sound. 
Even Mrs. Hosmer seemed a little re- 
assured by it. Or perhaps the change in her 
face was due to Milo Hosmer’s appearance 
at the corner of the woodhouse. » Elmer 
wasn’t sure. 


EVENING POST 


Milo also looked younger than last year. 
Inspecting him while Uncle Clem laid on 
even thicker congratulations than before, 
Elmer decided that the change was mostly 
in Milo’s mustache. Its color was still re- 
markably like the hue of Old Honeysweet 
Fine Cut; neither in length nor luxuriance 
had it diminished, but it had somehow 
ceased to droop, a banner at perpetual half- 
mast. 

“And how’s the slip horn, Milo? Bet 
you can play it as good as Les by now, 
hey?” 

Elmer scowled at the undiplomatic ques- 


tion. The less said about that slip horn, . 


the better; it would serve Uncle Clem right 
if Hosmer made him take it back under the 
terms of that guaranty. 

‘*Guess I won’t never play it good enough 
to suit Les,’’ said Hosmer. He shook his 
head, but his wife warmly disagreed. 

“You play it first-rate, Milo! I don’t 
care what Les says.”’ She turned to Uncle 
Clem. ‘‘Les acted real unreas’nable about 
Milo’s playing, Mr. Bixby. Used to take on 
something terrible when he’d hear Milo 
practicing his piece over to his house. You 
just leave Milo show you.” 

She brought out the trombone and Hos- 
mer, under her incitement, slid its mouth- 
piece under the rejuvenated mustache. 
Both horses lifted their heads, startled out 
of the blasé indifference of their traveled 
sophistication. 

“Twas the la-aa-ast rose of sum——”’ 

Except for a slight flatting on each note, 
Mr. Hosmer had reached this point with- 
out difficulty. Here, however, he faltered, 
fumbled unhappily, stopped. 

“Get that far all right, ’most every 
time,’ he said. ‘‘Can’t seem to get the 
hang of the hind end of the piece.” 

“You just got to practice, that’s all,’’ his 
wife declared stoutly. ‘‘Even Lester had to 
do it. And you play the first part every bit 
as good as Lester could, Milo. Some 
ways—maybe I hadn’t ought to say it, see- 
ing Lester’s my own born brother—but 
some ways you play better.” 

She retired beaming to the kitchen, 
whence presently proceeded a pleasing 


symphony of clinking dish j 
the falsetto song of the egg be 
cream, of butter spatting m¢ 
skillet. |Elmer’s attention,) 
tracted by these h 


two men beside the van. | 
“Want I should take bach 


“Guess not, Bixby.” Milo 
held a sly twinkle. “Ain’t nj 
Les might take a notion 
again.’”’” His expression ch 
sides”’—his head moved in a; 
ture—“‘besides, I got a king 
to keep on till I can play th; 
clean through. Sarah, she » 
way over them stuck-up far 
used to play. Don’t never sei 
of it, Sarah don’t.” 

He put the mouthpiece to 5 
the tired horses started. A, 
dously, the trumpeting blas; 
patient hills. But this time} 
faltering. Triumphantly the 
forth: 


“Twas the la-aa-ast Poze! 
There’s no-o place—li - 


The echoes died away ta 
stillness. Milo Hosmer lowe 
awed wonder in the blankn« 

“T played her clean throwh 
pered. ‘‘Gosh!” | 

Over his shoulder, Uncel) 
checked Elmer’s giggle ath 
Again there was in the peddr 
suggestion of the cat that a’ 
Suspicion quickened in Elmer 1 
ing in the world could hie 
Lester Poddy into leaving t: 
own accord, except the ci 
Milo Hosmer’s dogged perta 
high-power, long-range bar 
Elmer’s gaze searched Uncl( 
but it held no trace of guile 
only sincere conviction inh 
voice. 
“Never heard it played noe 
he said soberly. “‘No, sir | 


I never heard it played just g 
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’em up.” And he did! He lifted her right 
into his arms and started to carry her. As 
easy. 

But naturally she made him put her 
down. Imagine arriving home like a pack- 
age being delivered! Or like a bottle of 
milk left on the doorstep by the morning 
milkman. She giggled as she told him and 
he shook her lightly. 

“You—milk?” he was scornful. ‘‘You’d 
be cream. At least a gallon of thick double 
cream!” 

At that she laughed. John was funny, 


talking about women’s concerns. But he 
didn’t mind. 
“That’s right, laugh,”’ he said. “‘Keep 


on and laugh some more. Then learn that 
I gotta grocery store of my own and have 
in it a sight more things than just milk and 
cream.” 

Then she was impressed and thrilled. 
“Wonderful,” she said in an awed voice. 
““Why, you’re the very first business man 
I ever met!” 

“That ain’t half,’ John assured her 
airily. ‘‘The things I could tell you about 
a grocery! Say, how’d you like to hear 
them day after tomorrow? Around eight 
o’clock?”’ 

“‘Sure,”’ agreed Molly Willis. ‘‘Sure.”’ 

Yet, when it was time to sleep, with her 
light out and the covers close about her, it 
was not John Maston’s face that trembled 
before her in the shifting moonlight, nor 
Gloria’s, nor Harold’s, nor even her 
mother’s. It was Mr. Haworth’s. 

The next morning she waited in his 
office to speak to him. His face looked 
kinder than she had remembered in the 


| darkness of her room the night before. He 
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would take the money out of her Satur- 
day’s pay; that wasn’t hard. That is, it 
would not be if she ever got to talk to him. 
There were seven before her who had first 
chance, and then others began to be wait- 
ing. She heard snatches of their talk. ‘“‘The 
boss ain’t on the warpath, is he?”’ ‘‘Hope 
not. I gotta get off this after. Grandma’s 
sick.” ‘Me too. My uncle is dead.” 
Suppressed giggles. 

Molly froze with terror. She couldn’t 
say ‘‘Mr. Haworth, I would like to whis- 
per something in your ear!’’ He would not 
even allow her. But she could never tell 
her little story before these blasé girls. 
They’d laugh at her, and even he’d not be- 
lieve, most likely. She turned to flee. An- 
other time, any time would be better than 
this. But he called her back. 

“Want to see me, Miss Willis?” 

“No,” she said, and she knew that her 
face was scarlet. ‘‘No, no, thank you.” 

He looked at her in surprise and several 
of those terrible girls snickered. But he did 
not make her stop and she was glad to get 
away. If she saw him by Saturday when 
she got her money, that would be time 
enough, she assured herself. She could 
offer him her pay envelope and he could 
take out the stocking money. Gosh, but 
she would be relieved when this business 
was settled. 

On Saturday morning her mother was 
unusually talkative at breakfast. ‘“‘Poor 
Mrs. Smith near cried her eyes out yester- 
day afternoon while she was here,’”’ she be- 
gan. ‘All these weeks that Ethel’s been 
getting a dollar extra in her pay and not a 
word to her mother. Sodas and movies, 
that’s all that girl thinks of.” 


ried.” : 
Molly jumped from her! 
mother,” she said. “Oh, ° 


“She never had too much 
Molly with little show of inte 

“Sense? Sense? Ethel’s <2 
ful girl,” stated Mrs. Willis )s 
ain’t no call to be overprot | 
But my daughter’s a differei 
the general run. You get yc’ 
today, don’t you, honey?” — 

“Yes,”’ said Molly. Buti 
were busy and their porten 
my thirty-five-cent discour f 
fifty and that leaves threef 
three-fifteen from fourteen 0 
ten-eighty-five. Gosh, here’s/h 
to be telling mother! Gosh! 

But her mother, utterly pt 
continuing, ‘‘I been thinkin 
pay me five a week for boar? 
allowance for lunch and ca! 
drawed a little from the sam 
lunch and car fare next wee) - 
should put every cent of you! 
something permanent, toalw/s 
I been looking at things, an@ 
solid silver salad fork you ¢ & 
teen dollars for the half dozi. 
pretty pattern, and you gol/ 
in silver when you should wé 


ought to think of yourself s 
such a mess.” And she rush ¢ 
the room. -.. 
Mrs. Willis followed. 
her arms. “Why, Mo y: 
Mother’s pet. Don’t cry. 


would like some silver.” 
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Here, in short, is a strictly quality six that is 
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insist on quality regardless of price,as well as 
those to whom price is the first consideration. 
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Watch This 


Column 


If you want to be on our mailing list send in your 
name and address 


REGINALD DENNY in 
“WHAT HAPPENED TO JONES” 
with MARIAN NIXON 


REGINALD DENNY has 
scored again. This time itis in 
‘‘What Happened to Jones,’’ 
George Broadhurst’s swift-moving 
comedy which had an unprece- 
dented run on the stage some 
years ago. 


In support of DENNY is 
that captivating young beauty 
MARIAN NIXON, aswellas OTIS 
HARLAN, ZASU PITTS, MAR- 
GARET QUIMBY and others. 
Direction by William Seiter who 
made “‘The Teaser ”’and “Where 
Was I?” and whose fine sense of 
humor is evident in every scene. 


Tom Jones, engaged to 
Lucille Bigbee, has his poker 
party raided. He flees down a fire 
escape and into a ladies’ Turkish bath. 
Chased by half-clad beauties, attendants 
and police, he escapes to the home of a 
friend only to find himself in the predica- 
ment of having to officiate at the wedding 
of his own sweetheart and his rival. 


Keep your eyes open for 
‘“ The Flaming Frontier or The 
Indians Are Coming,’’ Uni- 
versal’s great drama of the Custer Cam- 
paign and massacre, which brings back 
to life many of the notable figures of the 
°70’s, including General Custer, Red 
Cloud, Sitting Bull, Pres. Grant, and 
others. The Custer battle is reproduced 
in thrilling fashion and every American 
will love the picture. It is historically 
accurate. It presents a great cast directed 


by Edward Sedgwick. 


Do you applaud motion- 


pictures when you like them? Isn’t 
there just as much reason for it as ap- 
plauding a stage play? What is your idea 
of it—what is your custom? 


(Carl faemmle 


President 
(To be continued next week) 


You 7p also have autographed photograph of 
Marian Nixon for 10 cents in stamps. 
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(Continued from Page 46) 

“T would,’”’ sobbed Molly. ‘Oh, I would! 
I would just love it.”’ 

Later, with eyes freshened by cool water 
and hair smoothed, Molly tried to marshal 
her thoughts as the trolley carried her to 
her work. She knew now that never, never 
could she tell her mother about those mis- 
erable tan stockings. Never. But just the 
same they had to be paid for. Where could 
she cut corners? She could not walk to 
work; that was too many miles. But she 
might do without lunch; or, no, she could 
manage better on just half her lunch 
money. With ten cents saved every day, in 
less than two months she could walk up to 
Mr. Haworth and say: ‘Here is the three- 
fifteen that I owe on stockings.’’ With the 
money in hand it would be easier to talk 
to him anyway. It was a good thing that 
she had not seen him last Monday, with the 
mix-up as it was. 

Her mother could buy that silver. Salad 
forks were so elegant and so useful. Lots of 
people ate ice cream with forks, and there 
was pie and cake as well as salads. They 
were a good starting in silver—if she ever 
got married. She thought about John 
Maston. 

That day she worked in the linen section. 
It was easy, for all she did was to fold and 
put cardboard and wrapping about linen 
towels. It was a sort of sale with the dollar 
and the seventy-five-cent towels reduced to 
thirty-five cents and twenty-five cents. 
The buyer cleared his shelves of odds and 
ends a couple of times a year. 

“‘ Ain’t they swell?’ asked a girl who had 
been in the wrap for months. ‘‘I bought a 
dozen.” 

“My mother would like them,” 
Molly. ‘I wish she were here.” 

“Take her one home,” suggested the 
other. ‘Only a quarter.” 

It was all very well to talk casually about 
quarters in that tone, thought Molly. But 
she was not going round with pockets full 
of money. Where’d she get an extra quar- 
ter? She decided to take a towel home for 
her mother to see. If she wanted it she 
could bring the money next morning. If 
not, it was a simple matter to bring back 
the towel. So she slipped one into an apron 
pocket. 

When she reached home she eagerly called 
her mother. ‘‘Look,’”’ she said. ‘‘These 
are only twenty-five cents apiece.”’ 

Mrs. Willis fingered the bit of linen 


said 


pleasedly. ‘‘ My, this is lovely, Molly. Just 


lovely. Thinking of your mother like this. 
But how come you to have an extra quar- 
ter?” 

“T didn’t,” said Molly slowly, wondering 
how she could explain to her mother that it 
was not intended as a gift. ‘‘ Not exactly.” 

Her mother smiled. ‘‘ Ah, so somebody’s 
been paying your car fare. Somebody who’s 
fond of my girl.’’ Her voice became very 
tender. 

“Yes,’”’ agreed Molly rather desperately. 
“Yes. That must be it. I met John a 
couple of times. Once or twice.”’ But to 
herself she was thinking: ‘‘Now why do I 
tell this when it’s not so? That makes 
twenty-five cents more to be saved from 
lunches. I might as well starve and be done 
with it. Why couldn’t I find five dollars 
like Gloria did year before last? Or even 
four?” 

She felt very uncomfortable about the 
towel. She was glad when it was safely 
out of sight in a lower drawer. 

Sunday afternoon Gloria and Harold and 
John came over and they all took a long 
walk. It was a beautiful dayin late October, 
with frost in the air and the pavements an 
enchanted leafy carpet of gold and crimson 
and green. For a while the four walked arm 
in arm. Gloria had a grievance and she 
wanted to air it for the benefit of the 
others. 

“A helluva mess,’ she was saying. 
“There sat the haughty dame with her 
glasses on the end of a chain and her big fat 
pocketbook, looking to Mr. Haworth. And 
him a-saying: ‘Indeed, I do thank you, 
madam. As you say, such carelessness is 
inexcusable.’ And she a-smirking and 
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agreeing with him: ‘Yes, I was most 
annoyed.’ I was annoyed too. Them two 
acting like I’d committed some crime, 
when it wasn’t nothing but wrapping two 
parcels of socks together by mistake. 
You’d ‘a’ thought she’d ‘a’ kept them extra 
pairs and welcome. But not her. She had 
to bring ’em back to get me in Dutch. I 
give her a good straight look and she said: 
‘You’re a very impertinent girl.” Then I 
could ‘a’ busted her one in the eye. If Mr. 
Haworth had left I mighta. But no, I 
hadta stand and listen while he put me on 
probation, me saying never a word. I’m 
fed up on this poor-working-girl business. 
I’d as soon somebody did complain. That 
old job ain’t so much.” 

“Oh, no,” cried Molly, shocked. 
must work in the same place.”’ 

“Don’t worry, sister,’ said Gloria, laugh- 


“We 


ing. ‘‘You got’s good chance as me being 
fired. Nobody’s safe, no time. But don’t 
lose sleep about little Gloria. She’s got 


too good use for them fifteen mazumas to 
do nothing to bring more attention.” 

She pulled Harold ahead, and called 
back. ‘“’S enough shop. Walk with your 
own boy friend. I gotta talk some to 
mine.” 

Then they all laughed and Molly was 
alone with John. He looked down at her 
and smiled as she accommodated her short 
steps to his longer ones. ‘‘ Well,” he asked, 
“was she right?” 


“‘Sure,”’ said Molly Willis. “‘She wants 
to talk to-Harold.” 7 oo 
John held her arm tightly. ‘Stop it,’’ he 


commanded. ‘‘And answer me. Was she 
right—am I your boy friend?” 

She flushed adorably under the intensity 
of his gaze. ‘‘How can I tell, seeing you 
three times in my whole life?’”’ she coun- 
tered. 

“Well, I can,” he stated positively. ‘If 
you're not certain, you can begin by saving 
Sundays and Wednesdays and Fridays for 
me. That’ll help convince you. And if you 
wanta be more convinced, try going out 
with some other fellow once. Hear?” 

She did not reply, so he made her stop and 
look up at him. “I says: Do you hear?” 

“Yes,”’ she answered softly. 

And he: ‘Next time I gotta repeat a 
question, I kiss you right in the middle of 
the street. I don’t care who sees. Hear?” 

“Yes,”’ breathlessly. “‘Oh, yes.” 

They walked in silence—a long, warm, 
enchanted silence that felt like a soft fur 
coat that had been packed away in lav- 
ender. 

After a while John said, “‘Know what I 
first noticed in you? I seen you neat as a 
pin and sorta fresh-looking, like a lettuce 
all covered with dew. I ain’t much on so- 
ciety dames, but I sure like to see a girl 
look trig. A pretty dress just takes my 
eye.” 

She laughed ruefully. “But new hats 
and shoes and dresses cost money, John. 
I’m not a millionaire.” 

“Oh, you,”’ reassured John. ‘I wasn’t 
thinking of you. You always look grand. 
You couldn’t help it. Say, wear that tan 
dress, and we'll go to The Palace next 
Wednesday night. You’re slick in that kit.” 

“Well,” said Molly. ‘‘But we better be 
going back. Mother wants us home by six. 
Do you suppose that Harold and Gloria 
are watching the time?”’ 

“Don’t know about Gloria. But Harold 
was never late for a meal in his life.” John 


swung her around to retrace their steps, 


and now he was full of talk. 

He began to make fun of the motorists 
who passed them. ‘‘No, buddy,” he said 
to a big limousine, ‘‘me and my girl friend 
prefers to walk. Doctor’s orders.” 

Molly laughed lightly. John was fun, 
not always waiting for her to talk. Another 
car made the turn. “‘Excuse my dust.’’ He 
bowed. But, of course, the girl who was 
driving did not see him. 

When the machine had disappeared 
around a corner, he asked her, ‘“‘ Know who 
that was?”’ 

She was surprised and looked it. Whom 
could she ever know in such a gorgeous- 
looking car? Nor did her mystification 


quickly. 


Feb “ 


lighten when he said, “You 
for that bus. Like it?”” . 

“e Me? ” 
oe Me? ” 

He smiled, then explailihy, 
Elizabeth Nolan. Didya rea, 
about her twenty-thousand-d 
some trouble getting it throu 
toms? Nifty little sum for an ar 
twenty thousand dollars. Eh? 

“Old Nolan’s pretty rich, j is 
asked. 

“Rich? - Is he rich? Say, gi 
even know when he spends ty 
sand dollars.” 

“He could lose three « dollar 
cents without missing it, could 

“Quit your kiddin’. Wh 
wouldn’t light a segar with » 
bill; it’s too cheap. But I ney 
to talk about no Nolans. I beer 
ask you something.” 

He paused a long minute 
said, “Ask me somefaing?” 
voice. 

“Well, Gloria, she eae that 
day is week after next. Is it?’ 

“Wouldn’t you like to kno 
Molly. “But I’m not telling. 
wouldn’t want a present.” 

“Tt ain’t what you want,’ 
John elaborately, ‘‘it’s what y 
get. See, kid? You'll ‘be sever 
you? ” 

“But I feel older,” a defer 
iF feel almost old : 
you're twenty-three.” 

John seemed willing to debat 
but just then they reached th 
joined Harold and Gloria. . 
opened the door and Harold sni 
don’t tell me I smell oysters, 
leave me die happy.” 

That night for the first a 
not worry about money after 
Her finances would have to 
themselves. In her dreams s 
Nolan seated at a table heaped 
and dollars, twenty thousan 
And John near her was sa; 
won’t do. I like a girl to loo 
awoke sobbing and found her f 
tears. “‘I’ma fool,” she gasped, 
utter fool. But I’m not going tc 
one. No, I won’t!” | 

On Monday she finally 8a, 
worth, but she did not ment; 
stockings. He was in pleasant 
he said, ‘‘ You tried to see me | 
Willis.”’ 

“‘Yes,’”’ she answered. “I } 
along better. I like the wor 
only ——” / 

“Only what?” she prompted 
afraid to tell me.’ ; | 

“Tt sounds dumb,” she confi 
I’d like to be at the busiest pla’ 
be a fast wrapper.” 

“‘Well, that is splendid,” sé 
worth. “You want to work 
tions, where you’re needed mos 

“Sure,” said Molly Willis. 

“You’re not asking for a } 
lady? Not this soon?” He 
quizzical glance. 

“ Oh, n on2 
thought 

“Tsee,” heinterrupted. “Gol 
Keep on with them and you w 
where in business. I will eT 
assistant and see that you get 
that you want. You’ll not have? 
again.’ 

“Oh,” said Molly, “I did it 
complain.” 

But for Mr. Haworth the ir 
closed. 

The next few weeks Molly 
handkerchiefs, in blouses, 
scarfs, in millinery trimmings 
in house furnishings, in perfum 
in beads, in veils. Wherevet 
bustle and confusion and man, 
Molly was to be found. Andi 
drawer at home, under a pile o# 
there gradually accumulat 
three colored handkereh 

(Continued on P 


Molly was all 


said Molly. 
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No Spilled Milk 
to Cry Over 


HAT a joy to be able to open 

a bottle of milk without spill- 

ing the milk and rich top cream all 
over yourself and the kitchen table 
or floor. It’s all in the milk bottle 
cap. 
Sealright Pouring-Pull Milk Bottle 
Caps make bottled milk spill-proof, 
leak-proof. No waste—no spilling— 


no mess—no opener to misplace. 
Sealright Pouring-Pull Milk Bottle 
Caps provide: 


1. A safe, clean way of quickly 
removing cap—just lift the 
tab and pull. 


2. A safe, clean way of pouring 
without spilling, thru open- 
ing in cap. 

3. A more healthful way of 
drinking milk by inserting 
straw thru cap opening. 


Clean - Safe - Economical 


If your dairyman doesn’t use Seal- 
right Pouring-Pull Caps, send us his 
name and address and we will supply 
him at once. 


SEALRIGHT CO., Inc. 


DEPT. AA-2 FULTON; N=Y. 


Keep the Goodness In— 
and the Fingers Out! 
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blouse, two pairs of gloves, a tan scarf that 
John had extravagantly admired, a cluster 
of gold rosebuds to be worn with a winter 
coat, a silk nightgown, two compacts, three 
strings of beads, a little blue veil. She had 
not used all her prizes, but the veil and one 
string of beads and the blouse had already 
made a decided hit. John wasn’t one of 
those men who do not know whether a girl 
is dressed like a queen or wrapped in a 
gunny sack. He noticed everything, and he 
spoke of it too. Oh, John was sweet, utterly 
sweet. 

As for the acquisitions, they were easy, 
absurdly easy. “‘Number Twenty-eight,” 
she might call. ‘This sales slip calls for 
four handkerchiefs, and you only brought 
three.’”’ And Twenty-eight, harassed out of 
her mind, would toss Molly another hand- 
kerchief. Or, ‘‘Here, Number Six. Do you 
want this woman to get gray gloves or only 
these brown ones?” And Number Six 
would say: “‘Lord, I don’t care. I’m that 
tired. But here they are. See that they’re 
the right size. I been so rushed, I don’t 
know am I standing or sitting.” That was 
the point. They were all so rushed, too 
rushed to be overalert, and none of them 
were suspicious. Yes, it was very easy. 

Of course, it wasn’t as if old Nolan would 
ever miss that little bit of money. Anyone 
who paid half a million of income tax—she 
had looked it up herself—half a million! 
She wondered if other girls didn’t have 
thoughts like hers. Some of them had— 
she had heard many scraps of conversation. 
But not she. She would never talk. Not to 
these other girls—they were too much like 
sieves. Not to her mother—she was a 
darling, but strait-laced and old-fashioned 
and funny. Not to Gloria—for Gloria with 
all her slanginess had a New England con- 
science. Not to John—John with plenty of 
money from his own grocery store and ex- 
pecting her to look like a million dollars on 
fourteen dollars a week. Not to anyone 
ever, but certainly not to John, who was 
always saying: ‘‘Molly, you’re too good 
for me. How can a fairy of a girl like you 
put up with a flat-footed roughneck like 
me?”’ 

She was not fairylike, she with her one 
hundred and ten pounds. But then, John 
was neither flat-footed nor a roughneck. It 
was only his manner of speech, only his 
dear way of talking. 

One afternoon when she happened to be 
wrapping in the hosiery department, Mr. 
Haworth sent for her. It was Mr. Lewis 
who sought her out and delivered the 
message. 

“Me,” she asked between whitened lips. 
“Be wants me?” 

Mr. Lewis laughed at her. “You girls 
are all afraid of him,” he charged. “And he 
is a good fellow. Run along; he doesn’t 
bite.” 

But no one using the wildest latitude 
could have called Molly’s approach a run. 
In fact, a little bit slower would have been a 
full stop. But if her feet were tardy, her 
thoughts were not. Why did Mr. Haworth 
send for her in the middle of a busy after- 
noon? What could he want? Something 
important, yes, but—but At asnail’s 
pace she finally entered the office. 

Mr. Haworth was seated and he mo- 
tioned her to a chair. “‘ You think I don’t 
notice things,’”’ he said. ‘‘ Well, I do.’”’ He 
paused and looked at her. ‘“‘ Why, what is 
the matter, Miss Willis? Are you ill?” 

Molly shook her head, but she could not 
speak. “‘Can’t have you getting sick,” said 
Mr. Haworth and smiled. ‘‘Need you too 
badly.” 

Her heart, which had been standing still, 
began to beat again. People did not smile 
if they knew queer things about you. It 
was doubtless Mr. Haworth’s humor to 
talk like that, but it had given her a turn. 
Even now she could not have said a word 
if her life had depended on it. But Mr. 
Haworth was going on. 

“T’ve been aware of your helpfulness,” 
he said. ‘‘Now I want to give you a little 
trial on your own responsibility. Next 
Tuesday we are having a big coat sale. 
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Bankrupt manufacturer sold his entire 
eighteen thousand coats to Nolan’s. We 
will clean them out at fifteen dollars each. 
I’m going to have a special place for the 
sale coats to be wrapped, with twenty-five 
girls detailed for that work. You will be in 
charge of them for the day.” 

“Oh, no,’’ cried Molly. ‘‘Oh, please, not 
me!” 

“Why not?”’ he asked quietly. “I don’t 
have half a dozen girls in a year take the 
same interest in their work that you do. 
I’ve liked your attitude from the start. 
Another point: in your envelope tonight you 
will find sixteen dollars. The amount is 
correct.” 

Molly rose precipitately and came close 
to the desk. ‘‘Oh, Mr. Haworth, I’m not 
half as good as you think Iam. I don’t de- 
serve a raise and I know I couldn’t handle 
awrap. Really, I couldn’t.”” She beat her 
clasped hands on the desk for emphasis. 

But Mr. Haworth only kept on smiling. 
“T told you that I liked your attitude. 
You’re not oversold on yourself. I have a 
dozen girls a day asking for raises, and giv- 
ing nothing. You work well, and are not 
sure you are worth more money. I like 
that. I feel like shaking your hand. Now 
stop by this office Monday afternoon and 
we will make the final plans about the 
sale.” 

Molly felt like a cad. What right had she 
to listen to nice things from Mr. Haworth? 
Suppose he knew. Suppose—well, if she got 
through Tuesday, she could make:a. fresh 
start. Only, of course, in a way, Mr. Ha- 
worth was right. She had worked like a 
beaver for him, and he was not out a cent. 
Her mind became tired sometimes, with so 
many thoughts. 

On Monday evening she went to the 
fourth floor with Mr. Haworth and saw the 
layout for the sale. A broad space had been 
cleared for the wrapping, and long counters 
arranged for the reception of the coats. 
Boxes were piled on the floor and cord was 
placed all along the counters. 

“We won’t use an expensive wrap,” said 
Mr. Haworth. ‘“‘One sheet of tissue in the 
box, and tying with Number Twelve twine. 
Use these boxes for local delivery; the 
parcel-post goods can be packed in the 
regular department. Anything else?” 

“Why, yes,” said Molly. “‘I wondered if 
I could have an older wrapper to adjust 
mix-ups. I ought to be in the wrap most of 
the time myself, helping the girls. But with 
a big sale we will be getting wrong coats 
and sales slips will be lost and all.” 

“Surely,” said Mr. Haworth. “Why not 
have Miss Dean look after mix-ups? I no- 
tice you girls together pretty often.” 

“Oh, good,” exulted Molly. ‘“‘I’d like 
that fine. I’ll tell Gloria tonight.” 

The sale started with a bang. Hundreds 
of persons were waiting for the Nolan doors 
to open at nine o’clock. Five thousand 
coats sold in the first hour and a half and 
the climax had not been reached. Crack 
sales persons had been brought from the 
other departments to help with the coats. 
Over in the wrapping, Molly and her 
helpers were working at capacity rate. She 
carried packed boxes of coats to the de- 
livery chutes to keep the tables from being 
overcrowded, she sorted coats among the 
various wrappers, so that no one would 
have too large a pile to handle, she tele- 
phoned from time to time for fresh supplies 
of tissue paper, boxes and cord, she re- 
ceived stacked heaps of coats brought by 
the sales people with the sales slips pinned 
firmly to the collars. Every sales slip car- 
ried the size and color of the coat—tan, 
40; dark blue, 36; green, 38. There was a 
variety of colors, and all the coats were 
pretty. Really wonderful values. 

The wrap hummed with industry.. Nim- 
ble fingers folded coats, slipped them into 
boxes, tied deft knots. Good-natured 
badinage passed among the workers, with 
an occasional shout for Molly. ‘Hey, 
lookit, Molly, ‘this ain’t no thirty-four.” 
“Molly, are them sales color-blind, or is 
this black coat green?” “‘This woman must 
be twins, with two coats put with her sales 
slip. Here’s the extra, Molly.” And Molly, 
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thousands of miles of extra service.’ 


From such comment, many have 
assumed that Mansfields would cost 
them more than other tires. 

They naturally would—but for an 
advantage we have in distribution 
cost. 

Those ‘‘thousands of miles of 
extra service’’ cost us thousands 
of extra dollars in the building of 
Mansfield Tires. 


They are saved for you by the 
record low-cost distribution of 
Mansfield Tires.effected collectively 
by the great Hardware Wholesalers 
of the country. 


There is usually a simple reason 
for ‘“‘greatness’’. 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
to say about you letting a fine coat get mis- 
placed.”’ 

He snatched a telephone and called Mr. 
Haworth. A spirited sentence or two and 
then he said to Molly, “He'll be right down. 
Then we’ll see.” 

In the midst of this brisk discussion 
Gloria added herself to the group. Mr. 
Gross eyed her with the impersonal bellig- 
erence that he was presenting to everyone 
in the coat wrap, when his glance fell on 
one of the sales slips pinned to her black 
apron. 

“‘Ha!’’ he shouted. ‘Here is the sales 
record. Now where is that coat?”’ 

“Tf you’re talking to me,’ said Gloria 
furiously, ‘‘put on the soft pedal. I might 
take yells from Mr. Haworth, who’s my 
boss, but not from you. I never stole no 
coat from you nor nobody else.” 

Mr. Gross showed apoplectic signs of con- 
tinuing the conversation along the same 
lines when Mr. Haworth joined the trio. 
He spoke first to the waiting buyer. ‘‘ Never 
mind, Mr. Gross. If the coat was brought 
to us, we have it and it will be found.” 
Then to Molly, ‘‘This is pretty serious, 
Miss Willis. If the coat is not here now, it 
means that it has been wrapped and sent to 
the delivery. In that case, we will have to 
open every package that has been sent 
down in the last hour. Lots of extra work. 
The coat should not have slipped by you.” 

He telephoned a stop to the delivery and 
presently floor trucks began to make trip 
after trip with their piled boxes from the 
freight elevators. Five wrappers spent an 
hour and forty minutes opening and closing 
boxes. But the brown coat was still mys- 
teriously missing. 

The customer, happily unaware of the 
commotion, had been dismissed with the 
assurance that the fitting was completed 
and that the coat would be ready for her at 
five o’clock. That cleared her out of the 
picture. 

Mr. Gross and Mr. Haworth came back 
singly and together to hear the latest find- 
ings. The wrappers were now working nerv- 
ously and without conversation. Mbolly’s 
heart pounded frightfully and her feet and 
hands were numb. Yet, when Mr. Haworth 
beckoned to her, she found strength to walk 
to him. 

““Hivery package opened?” 
‘And still no sign of the coat?” 

“No,” said Molly. ‘No sign at all.” 

Mr. Gross had joined them, but Mr. Ha- 
worth gave him a serious look that might 
have been a signal. 

For he said hastily, “ 
worth,” and withdrew. 

““Miss Willis, did any girl leave the wrap 
during the morning? No, let’s be more 
definite. Did anyone leave in the past hour 
and a half on any pretext at all? Anyone?” 
He spoke quietly and very gravely. 

Molly considered carefully. ‘‘No, not a 
soul. Of course, Gloria—I mean, Miss 
Dean—went back and forth to the depart- 
ment, adjusting. But nobody left the 
wrap.” 

“So-o. Miss Dean is the only one. Well, 
it’s too bad. I had thought her careless at 
times, but Inever would havedreamed if 
He shut his mouth tightly over his dreams. 
“Never mind. We'll straighten this thing 
out. Will you send Miss Dean to the office 
quietly in about five minutes?’ 

He left her for Mr. Gross, who had been 
standing a few paces away. Molly heard 
scraps of their talk. “‘ Looks like you have a 
dirty crook’’—that was in Gross’ voice. In- 
audible answer from Mr. Haworth. Then 
“Crooked deal—anything I can do—yes, I 
know ” She strained her ears to no 
purpose. Soon Mr. Haworth walked away 
in the direction of his office. 

Miss Carruthers returned for the hun- 
dredth time to look. Mr. Lewis was with 
her. 

“Guess it’s stolen,’”’ from Mr. Lewis. 

“Oh, no,”’ said Miss Carruthers. “‘ Why, 
who would steal?”’ 

“Crooks everywhere,” replied the wise 
Mr. Lewis. ‘‘There’s some smooth work 
here, mark my words,” 


he asked. 


See you later, Ha- 
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Molly was marking his words if Miss 
Carruthers was not. Crooks? Crooks? That 
was the second time someone had used the 
word in connection with her. Well, not about 
her exactly, but about someone who had 
taken that brown coat. Oh, if she only dared 
to bring it back and let it be found in one of 
the empty boxes! If she could only call 
out: ‘‘Why, here it is! We missed it the 
first time!”’ Ah, but everyone knew that 
nothing had been missed the first time. 
The search had been too thorough, too com- 
plete. Anyway, the wrap was marked now. 
Everyone was watching it; she could not 
carry a box back without notice. Oh, that 
coat! Why had she ever seen it? She would 
never wear it; no, she would not even take 
it out of that old drawer. Crooks every- 
where—some dirty crook—but surely, 
surely not she! 

She stopped near Gloria. ‘Boss wants 
you,’’ she managed with stiff lips. 

“Who, me?” Gloria was astonished. 
““Wonder for what? Say, Molly, you look 
somethun fierce. You ain’t sick?” 

“No,” said Molly, not looking at her 
friend. “‘No, I’m not sick. Say, Gloria, we 
must surely lunch together.” 

“Why not?” asked Gloria in some sur- 
prise. ‘Don’t we always? I’ll come by and 
get you after I been to the lions’ den. And 
say, kid, don’t fret over that coat. It’s 
somewheres, ain’t it? Well!” She hugged 
Molly lightly and was gone. 

But Molly felt no better. Her nerves 
were on edge. She was afraid of herself, 
fearful that she might suddenly scream and 
scream and scream and not be able to stop. 
She ranged the length of the wrap, but she 
gave no assistance. 

Two girls with wrong merchandise 
brought it to her for adjustment. “Fix it 
yourself,’’ she snapped, to their wide-eyed 
amazement. ‘I’m busy.”’ The nature of 
her occupation was not apparent, but the 
others left her strictly undisturbed. 

Then she began to notice that her wrap- 
pers were whispering. What were they say- 
ing? Were they talking about her? She 
made a quick sortie in an effort to overhear. 
But they stopped at her approach, and her 
apprehension quickened. Perhaps one of 
those girls had been watching her in the 
morning when she had put the brown coat 
into the empty box. Maybe that girl with 
the heavy glasses had séen her; she had 
eyed her queerly. Or, perhaps, it was that 
one in the old blue suit. She had an odd 
manner, suspicious-like. 

She ‘took her head in her hands and 
pressed her temples. All this was pure fool- 
ishness. No one thought of her in connec- 
tion with the coat, not even Mr. Haworth. 
Mr. Haworth was now talking to Gloria. 
But what was he saying? Good heavens, 
did he think that Gloria would steal a coat? 
Why, Gloria would not steal a pin! She 
caught herself in amazement. She had used 
a terrible word in her mind—a terrible 
word—steal! Did she, Molly, steal? Was 
it that she was making herself a thief? No, 
no, surely not. When Mr. Nolan had so 
much, could spare so easily—but crooks, 
steal, thief! She must get control of her 
thoughts. She must, if she could. 

She would feel better after she had had 
some lunch. When she and Gloria had 
eaten together. But why was Gloria so 
long? Mr. Haworth never talked to any- 
one for fifteen minutes. He was too busy. 
But it wasn’t fifteen minutes—it was forty 
since Gloria had left her with her friendly 
“Don’t fret, kid.” What could Mr. Ha- 
worth say to anyone that would take forty 
minutes? Longer than forty, for Gloria had 
not yet come. 

She could endure the suspense no longer. 
“I’m going to the office,’”’ she told a girl in 
the wrap. “Take charge for a while.” 

“Take what?” called the girl after her 
dully. But Molly did not hear, or if she 
did she did not care. 

She did not want to wait for an elevator, 
but her heart was paining her so badly that 
she could not manage steps. She had no 
plan in mind. But she must see Gloria and 
Mr. Haworth. Perhaps she would pass the 
office and return to her work. Perhaps—but 
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what was the use of trying to think? The 
first thing to do was to reach that office. 

She dragged herself to the door, then 
slowly inside. Gloria—why, how could any- 
one cry as Gloria was crying? It was ter- 
rible, ghastly. And her voice: “Honest, I 
didn’t, Mr. Haworth. Honest to God!”’ It 
did not sound like Gloria at all. 

Mr. Haworth looked strange, too, with 
his eyes like cold steel and his face a dull, 
gray mask. His voice was queer too: 
“Think, Miss Dean. Think hard, and save 
yourself seventy-five dollars!” 

“Mr. Haworth,” said Molly, and her 
voice was of a piece with the general 
strangeness. ‘Oh, Mr. Haworth!” 

At her call they both looked up; Gloria 
dazed and without recognition, Mr. Ha- 
worth in sharp displeasure. ‘‘Busy, Miss 


Willis,’ he cut in. “Don’t stop now.” 

“But, Mr. Haworth,” said Molly des- 
perately. “The coat—the coat—it’s 
found!” 


“Thank God!” cried Mr. Haworth. But 
Molly for the first time in her life had 
fainted. 

A few minutes later she opened her eyes, 
to find herself in the chair that Gloria had 
been occupying. She looked around. 
““Where’s Gloria?”’ she asked. 

“Miss Dean helped me with you,” said 
Mr. Haworth with relief. ‘“‘She got the 
water and spirits of ammonia. I sent her to 
freshen up. When you feel better she is 
going to take you home.” 

“No,” said Molly. “Oh, no!” 

“What do you mean? Don’t you feel 
better?” 

“Oh, I’m all right. But I’m not going 
home. I must talk to you; I must.” 

“‘Tf you feel able,” replied Mr. Haworth, 
“T wish you would. Just tell me who found 
the coat. Did Mr. Gross find it hung up 
somewhere in the department after all?” 

“No,’’ answered Molly. ‘‘Mr. Gross 
hasn’t got it yet.”” The room was still 
jumping before her eyes and the chair was 
swaying like a dizzy ship. But she clung to 
its arms and steadied herself. ‘‘I’m noth- 
ing,’’ she burst out, “but a dirty crook.” 

“You?” Mr. Haworth’s face hardened. 
“You, Miss Willis? Perhaps you had bet- 
ter explain.” 

Molly gulped. “‘I’ll not cry. I’m a thief, 
but I will not be a coward. But oh, how 
could I do it? How could I?” Mr. Ha- 
worth made no response and presently she 
found words to tell her terrible story. The 
story of the stockings and the veil and the 
beads and the handkerchiefs and the blouse 
and the coat. As she enumerated, Mr. Ha- 
worth heard her in stony silence, occasion- 
ally making a note of items and prices. 

Once he said, ‘“‘But I don’t see what Mr. 
Nolan or Miss Nolan had to do with you.” 

“‘Nothing,”’ she replied fiercely. ‘“‘Just 
nothing. I said to myself that he was rich 
and wouldn’t miss the money. But that 
does not help what I did.”’ 

Another time he asked, “‘ You have worn 
all those articles?” 

“Oh, not half. Not near half.” 

“Then you must return the unworn ar- 
ticles at once,’’ he put in sternly. ‘‘ Your 


debt would then total around thirty-five | 


dollars. Go on.” 

But Molly was having more and more 
difficulty in making her voice articulate. 
So Mr. Haworth remarked quietly, ‘‘Of 
course, you realize that you will be sent to 
jail for this, perhaps also to the peni- 
tentiary.’’ 

Molly bowed her head, still beyond 
speech. “Pretty bad places—peniten- 
tiaries,”’ added Mr. Haworth. “ Dirty— 
with rats—not much like a girl’s home.” 

She sobbed aloud. ‘I know, I know. 
But when I get out I’m going to pay back 
every cent. Here, Mr. Haworth. This must 
be worth thirty-five dollars. My boy friend 
gave me that watch on my birthday.” She 
unfastened a slim band on her wrist and 
laid the watch before him. ‘Keep it until 
I can redeem it.” 

He pushed it into a drawer and said, 
“This will go pretty hard with your boy 
friend. And with your mother too. Didn’t 
you say that you lived with your mother?” 
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said. It was broken in the end by a ques- 
tion addressed to the driver. Jimmy 
Truxton, the red-faced young blond who 
drove stage for Muir, had leisurely strolled 
up to crank the engine as Donovan asked 
his soft question about Broadway. Gloria 
seemed to take him for a servant, unaware 
that Muir employed no servants, in the 
Boston sense, about his summer camp, but 
instead hired college students on vacation 
to act as drivers, porters, waiters, ‘elec- 
tricians and clerks. . 

After a little Truxton climbed in behind 
the wheel, but he did not at once throw in 
his clutch. 

“Are you the driver?”’ she asked a trifle 
sharply. - 

“The leader, ma’am. This stage doesn’t 
like to be driven.” 

“Do we have to wait here much longer?” 

“Nobody has to wait, ma’am.” 

“T asked you a question,’’ she snapped, 
as if resenting his reply. 

His answer to that, delivered gravely, 
almost left her wholly without speech. 

““An improper question that would not 
be permitted in a court of law. If you will 
break up your question into its parts, I shall 
be glad to answer each separately.” 

He spoke in a low voice that was not 
heard behind them, and his words were so 
lighted by the whimsical humor in his 
dancing eyes that she felt they had not been 
meant as a rebuke. Rather they seemed 
meant to correct a wrong impression. He 
seemed to speak not only for himself, but 
for every person at Muir’s. 

“Oh, Mr. Truxton!”’ cried somebody in 
the rear. 

“Yes, Miss Kane?”’ 

““Mr. Truxton, tell me, please 

“Yes, Mrs. Henderson?’’ 

“Mr. Truxton, are you taking the upper 
road or the lower?”’ 

“Upper road, Miss McLane.” 

He returned to the girl beside him. 
Donovan could not be sure, but thought 
she was trying to hide her diamonds. 

“Just the leader. This is just a stage, 
ma’am, don’t you see? If you were a 
stage, you’d feel the same.”’ 

She did not reply; but her fingers con- 
tinued to work surreptitiously upon her 
jewelry. Truxton went on, but so long after 
his previous speech that its substance had 
grown dim. 

“But you’re not a stage,”’ he said. 

She drew a deep breath. ‘‘No.” Then, 
laughing for the first time since Donovan 
had seen her, she boldly began stripping off 
her brooch, her bracelets, her eardrops, her 
rings. The necklace she couldn’t unfasten; 
it she as boldly tucked out of sight beneath 
her jacket. When she had disposed of her 
splendor she drew another deep breath. 

“T’m a grand piano, really,’ she said 
then. 

Whereupon’ Truxton gave a delighted 
chuckle and without more ado threw—or 
led—the stage into motion. i 

But she had taken in her diamonds too 
late. By this time she had become like salt 
in ice cream or sand in butter, and every 
woman in the stage hated her. 

She did not again make a display of her 
jewelry, nor of her high-pitched bad gram- 
mar, nor of her crossness to those who 
served her. When she reached the inn she 
found that her cottage stood like a hat ona 
shelf halfway up the mountain, reached by 
a flight of stairs as long as Jacob’s ladder. 
The cottage contained no bath, no hot- 
water tap, no fireplace. Yet not one word 
of further complaint did she utter. 

But she had already pulled out the bricks 
from her wall and her house was as good as 
fallen. Her words, if not her diamonds, by 
night were in the possession of every guest 
in the place. The result was that she made 
no friends. Even at her own table she was 
not able to win the friendship of anyone, 
except possibly that of little Peggy, daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Rudolph King, who liked her 
stories. 
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One exception must be made. Whether 
because opposite called to opposite, or why, 
Gloria Fielding and young Truxton, guest 
and student employe, became increasingly 
well acquainted. As the weeks passed, this 
acquaintance ripened into open friendship. 
There was nothing neutral about Jimmy 
Truxton’s position with respect to her. 

But then, Jimmy Truxton did not know 
about Evarts, nor about the silver-mounted 
photograph the fat detective carried with 
him. As far as that goes, he did not so 
much as know that the stones he had seen 
were true diamonds and valuable. Life is 
that highly specialized. 


WI 


ONOVAN had eaten a daylight break- 
fast because of a whim to try for a big 
cutthroat trout reported at the east end of 
Inner Lake, and in consequence he had not 
seen Gloria that morning. When he re- 
turned to his room he found Evarts await- 
ing him. The detective may have received 
a letter; since yesterday he had smoked 
five cigars. 
“She came to breakfast wearing a new 


ring,” the smoker began lazily. ‘I wish 
you had seen it.”’ - 

“Yes? What’s it like?’ 

“This is a close description.”” He took a 


typewritten sheet from his bill book. ‘‘A 
Brazilian blue-white diamond of two- 
point-seven carats, set in a spreading 
Elston mounting in platinum. Ring bears 
Bellamy’s trade-mark, and the lettering 
‘C. D. to E. F.’ Lettering possibly erased.”’ 

“Erased? Have you looked?’ 

“How could I look?” 

“Want me to check up the stone with my 
gauge? Sorry—but no.” 

“Tf you could give me an idea 

“You might begin by giving me one. No, 
don’t bother. You’re wrong, and I’d rather 
not make any guesses for you. Still, I don’t 
mind advising you how to find out.” 

“ee How? ” 

“Ask openly to see her ring.” 

‘*What I’d like to see is the inside of her 
jewel box,’’ said Evarts. 

“Ask her—ask her.” 

At luncheon Donovan saw the new dia- 
mond. Although not lighted by the sun, it 
made an impressive appearance, opening 
its fiery iridescence to the gaze like essence 
of rainbow looked at through tears. Two- 
point-seven? He was forced to admit that 
he would have guessed two carats and 
three-quarters as its weight. Undoubtedly 
its mount was of platinum, of the spreading 
Elston type, and undoubtedly its work- 
manship was of Bellamy grade. He won- 
dered why she wore it. 

He saw it again at dinner, and again he 
wondered. 

Gloria had-arrived late. As he was about 
to rise he saw her stop Jimmy Truxton, 
who happened to be passing. 

“Don’t wait for me tomorrow noon, 
Jimmy,” she said. “I think I’ll climb to 
the Angora Lakes.” 

“You'll need a guide,”’ Truxton replied 
firmly. 

“No, no.” 

“T have tomorrow off.” 

““A guide, for the Angora Trail?”’ 
“Certainly.” 

She seemed embarrassed. ‘‘But, Jimmy, 
want to save you for Thursday. Can’t 
you switch? I thought we might visit the 
juniper grove and Mt. Ralston.” 

“Probably I could make the change by 
trading off with somebody.” 

“You do that,” she said. 

Because of another fisherman’s break- 
fast, Donovan missed seeing her next morn- 
ing. Again he failed to capture his trout; 
but instead of returning to his room he tied 
up in the shade of some willows and lay 
back reading. After a while he put down 
the book and began thinking of the dia- 
mond. He was thinking of it so, idly won- 
dering about the reason for its display, 
when he caught, as it were, the flash of it 
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from the mountainside above the camp, 
three miles across the water. 

“Odd,” he thought, ‘“‘that I should still 
be seeing that silly diamond.” 

Odder still, the flash seemed to come 
from the head of the stairs, plainly visible 
in the morning sunlight, that led to Gloria 
Fielding’s cottage. 

“A reflection from a windowpane,’”’ he 
decided. 

But later he wondered why one pane of 
glass should catch the light and no others 
anywhere, and why that light, blindingly 
bright, should so suddenly have flared out 
and then with equal suddenness have 
ceased. Later still, he wondered other 
thoughts. 

A noise as of an animal pressing through 
the brush to his left caught his ear; then he 
saw the head and shoulders of a man above 
the leaves, saw this man step out into the 
sunlight at the water’s edge, scarcely a 
dozen paces distant, and look about him. 
Had the low sun shone less blindingly, or 
had the willows drenched him and his boat 
in shadows less inky, Donovan himself 
must have been discovered. The overhang- 
ing branches helped to hide his presence. 

The whim took him to lie motionless and 
see how long he could remain unobserved. 
Not very long had he floated in the shadow 
of a Jackson Park black willow—shadows 
are never very deep at the altitude of Chi- 
cago. In the high Sierras the case is other- 
wise, the thin air at high altitudes diffusing 
the light so slightly, as photographers soon 
learn, that every shadow becomes a pool of 
blackness all but impenetrable. 

“That’s odd too,” he thought. 

Although the morning did not show a 
cloud, the newcomer carried a flashlight. 
He stood full in the sun—Donovan was 
able to see him clearly, even to the vivid 
sear running from his right cheek into his 
upper lip—yet because of the blackness of 
the shadows under the overhanging tree he 
did not espy the boat. 

“Very odd.” 

Another odd thing about him was his 
elusive resemblance to a man he knew. 
This man stood lithe and slender-waisted, 
with not a pound of fat on him; the scar 
marked him definitely; his head showed no 
gray hairs; yet he resembled the fat detec- 
tive so closely he might have been his 
brother. 

“‘Possibly he is,’”’ he thought. 

Donovan now saw him do an odd thing. 
Directing his flashlight at the mountain 
across the water, the man on the bank 
moved it slowly to and fro, as if he were 
signaling to someone. 

“‘A light like that could be seen in this 
clear air; at least it could be with a glass.” 

A moment later he saw that it had been 
seen, for he caught the other signal in re- 
sponse. Hesaw more than this. The other 
signal, now blinking intermittently in pre- 
determined dots and dashes, blindingly 
bright, as if flashed from a mirror, came from 
the head of Gloria Fielding’s stairs. Some- 
one in her cottage was talking to this 
stranger who looked like Evarts. 

When he saw that, he decided to return 
to camp by land instead of by water, and at 
once. He reached camp two hours later. 
Gloria, he learned, had set out immediately 
after breakfast, as she had planned to do; 
as far as was known, she was wearing her 
latest ring. Evarts also was away. 

“She took her jewel box from the safe 
this morning,” Muir confided. 

Donovan whistled. ‘Took it with her?” 

“How do I know?”’ 

“When Miss Fielding returns I wish to 


see her. She’s flirting with robbery and 
murder. I’ve decided she needs a guard- 
ian.” 


“Nothing can harm her out here, but 
when she leaves ¢ 

‘She needs a guardian,” 
van. 

That evening the girl was late to dinner 
and Donovan rose without seeing her. The 
clock struck seven, and then eight. He had 

been listening to one of Billy Muir’s camp- 
' fire stories, in the stone circle before the 
coals. The detective, he saw, was present. 


repeated Dono- 
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Five minutes later the story came abruptly 
toanend. Young Jimmy Truxton had just 
reported that Gloria Fielding had not yet 
come down Angora Trail. 

“Perhaps she did not go up Angora 
Trail,” Evarts suggested. 

“‘T’m interested,’”’ said Donovan. 

“‘T hear Orrie Dean is in the neighbor- 
hood. She may be engaged in a job fest 
with him.” 

- “Orrie Dean, of Sing Sing?” 

“He’s out,” said Evarts; “been out for 
months.” 

“How did you hear?” 

“Through a letter from my people. 
You’ll know him by a red scar through his 
right cheek. He’s a lean man, just under 
six feet in height, and shoots a gat some- 
thing awful. Croaked a guy his last job, 
or so they say. He’s partly my reason for 
coming West myself.” 

“The thing to do is to find the girl,’’ said 
Muir. “‘She went up Angora and hasn’t 
come down. Orrie Dean—if that’s his 
name—you’re crazy! I'll admit she might 
have been robbed if a holdup had happened 
along. What would a holdup be doing out 
here in the high Sierras? Jimmy, you dig 
up a lantern and hike on ahead. I’ll send a 
party after you.” 

‘“‘She may be at the cottage, 
suggested. 

“Ask there,” commanded Evarts, as if 
he considered himself in charge. ‘“‘And, 
say, ask her maid whether she took her 
jewel box with her.” 

“Ask, yourself!’’ Muir snapped. Then 
to Truxton: ‘‘ You hike along pronto. Or— 
hold on! Here’s her maid. Just a minute!” 

Evarts lighted a fresh cigar and.resumed 
his seat before the fire. Gloria’s maid ran 
up. Muir turned to the woman, who seemed 
agitated. 

“Oh, Mr. Muir, Miss Fielding—is not 
back from the mountain! What shall I 
do?” 

“Did she leave her jewel box?’”’ Evarts 
asked lazily. 

“How does he know she has it out?” 
Donovan wondered; but he refrained from 
glancing at Muir. 

“She took it with her,”’ said the maid. 

“Hike along, Jimmy. We'll follow.” 

Truxton started on a dogtrot for his lan- 
tern. Muir began giving orders about men, 
ropes, lights, blankets and hot coffee. The 
maid dragged herself off toward the stair- 
way, wringing her hands. 

Donovan attached himself to Muir’s 
party, as did Evarts also, now smiling 
grimly. Later they saw Truxton’s signals 
from the lower trail; he had not yet found 
trace of Gloria. Later still these signals 
were repeated from the pines higher up. 
Muir interpreted them. 

“He finds her footprints going up, but 
not coming down. He finds the footprints 
of a man likewise; they too show only the 
one direction, and are the later.” 

“They came down by another path,” 
said Evarts. 

This time it was Donovan who smiled 
grimly. 

Muir set a brisk pace for his men; by the 
time he was ready to stop for a further sig- 
nal from Truxton the party had reached the 
barrier of the mountain proper. 

Donovan looked about him. The tiny 
lake before which he stood lay black against 
a cliff of bare granite, faintly visible under 
the stars. Overhead rose the principal 
mass of the peak, ascending, precipice by 
precipice, in an unscalable crescent-shaped 
wall. This wall clasped the lake below 
much as an upturned coat collar might do, 
falling away at the tips into two broken 
slopes that farther down became elongated 
into buttresslike ridges. 

He did not at first see Truxton’s light on 
the mountain above, but he heard his 
voice now and then, very faint but distinct, 
and now and then, high-pitched, far off, 
like the distant call of an owl, the answer- 
ing cry of a woman. There was no other 
sound. 

“She’s out on that rock somewhere,” 
said Muir, indicating the cliff overhead. 

“Trapped?” 


”” someone 
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“Yes. Probably she tried to follow a 
ledge past a hard place and couldn’t get 
back. We’ll locate her from above. Tick- 
lish business at night.’ 

“Listen!” 

Again came Truxton’s call, but plainer, 
followed by the answering cry. 

Nothing further was heard. Donovan 
climbed with the party to the edge of the 
forest, where all except three chosen guides 
stopped to make a fire and start coffee. 
After that he could only follow the lights 
among the rocks above. He saw the three 
climb upward. After a while they became 
four. Later he saw one light move out from 
the others, hang poised for a minute or 
two, then slowly descend the sheer face of 
the mountain as on a rope. It descended, 
came to rest, began rising, joined the three, 
again descended, again rose. After that it 
remained with the others. 

It was past midnight before they had 
Gloria down from the mountain and warm 
enough to travel. Donovan noticed that 
she was wearing no diamonds, and that she 
carried no jewel box or package of any 
kind. 

“She had nothing with her on the ledge,”’ 
Truxton said, but would not admit hearing 
a noise in the brush. 

Later, when Donovan asked her about 
her diamonds, she refused to talk; nor 
would she say one way or the other whether 
she had seen a man with a scar through his 
cheek, 

“Please let me manage my own affairs,” 
she requested acidly. 

“Tf she lost her diamonds, why doesn’t 
she yell?” asked Muir. “If not, where are 
they? She took them with her. Was that 
ledge play just a blind?” 

Later still—that is to say, at breakfast— 
Donovan learned from Muir that Evarts 
had departed during the night, leaving di- 
rections for the care of his baggage. He 
learned also a new fact about Gloria Field- 
ing. That young woman took her seat at 
table as calmly as if she had not spent half 
the night shivering on a twelve-inch ledge 
above the bottomless pit; and she did not 
so much as slight the cereal. 

“Very well,” he thought. ‘Get your 
pretty throat cut if you like, Miss Fielding. 
I wash my hands of you utterly.”’ 


IV 


DVENTURE does not always endear 
the adventurer, any more than life al- 
ways endears him who lives it. Manners 
and morals are involved. Gloria Fielding’s 
adventure did not endear her at Muir’s Inn, 
nor so much as soften an antagonism. Even 
Mrs. King, mother of Peggy, made no ad- 
vances. She permitted the child to listen 
to Gloria’s stories, let her visit with the girl 
for half a day at a time; but she herself 
remained timidly aloof. She could not for- 
get the talk about the diamonds. 
The weeks passed so. Neither ring nor 


wrist watch reappeared in Gloria’s attire, | 


nor was her jewel box again deposited in 
the office safe. 

She herself moved about serenely, some- 
times making excursions with Jimmy Trux- 
ton, sometimes staying at home with little 
Peggy King. Beyond these she sought no 
new adventures. 

Then one bright crisp morning, the last 
but one of her stay, adventures began buzz- 
ing about her ears like bees. The first of 
these really was intended to involve Jimmy 
Truxton instead of her; it should have 
been a vicarious adventure. After the in- 
cident of the signals, Donovan had asked 
Muir for a room overlooking the water. 
Here each morning he scanned the eastern 
shore with a glass. Today he caught his 
man. Not only did he see the flare of light 
but with his twelve-power recognized the 
stranger of the willows. 

Later he described this man to Jimmy 
Truxton—described him with considerable 
completeness. 

“You can’t mistake him. The scar from 
his cheek into his upper lip marks him 
definitely. But don’t forget that Scar-Lip 
is a gunman by profession. He’ll shoot to 
kill. My .88-40 rifle is what you need.” 
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balance, then went forward on its face. 
Some of them turned away again. Dono- 
van did. To watch a human being perish 
is very hard. 

“Coming!’’ someone called from up the 
trail. 

The student leader, walking beside a 
burro laden with supplies, had freed a coil 
of rope. His distance was so great and the 
need of the girl so immediate, the effect was 
almost humorous. 

When Donovan next looked at Gloria a 
fraction of a second later she had regained 
her feet. During the moment of stumbling 
she had been carried toward the precipice. 
She did not try to increase her distance 
from it now, but with her eyes‘on her foot- 
ing made straight for the juniper stump 
and the child. 

Even as he saw this, he saw the flutter of 
the thin sleeve as Peggy began a further 
struggle. Gloria somehow also caught the 
movement. 

“Don’t move, honey-bun!”’ she called. 

At the words she seemed to leap forward 
rather than run; for instead of remaining 
passive, little Peggy began trying to turn 
toward the voice. But by now she had 
gained her end. In another heartbeat she 
had reached the child and snatched it into 
her arms. 

Even as she did so, her added weight, or 
the rocks she had dislodged, or the thrust 
from her foot, broke out the remaining 
fibers of crushed root, and the juniper 
stump, together with the slope in front of 
it and flanking it and behind it, began 
moving downward. Four seconds later the 
stump had gone over the edge. The crash 
that followed came from a great distance 
down the mountain, like an echo, or like 
the sound of a whistle from a train on the 


‘horizon. - . 


Donovan was able to follow the gray 
figure the rest of the way. The distance 
was not great, but the footing was of the 
worst, and below her still lay the precipice. 
Somehow she made it—after seeing the 
other feat he knew that she would. She 
won her way to solid ground, the child in 
her arms. 

The next moment she was calmly climb- 
ing the mountain back to the trail. 

Gloria climbed unhurriedly, little Peggy 
in her arms; but before she reached the 
trail the men in the party had scrambled 
down to help her. There was not much 
they could do. She refused to remove 
Peggy’s arms from about her neck. They 
made their gesture, then let her find the 
trail by herself. 

She gave the child into the arms of her 
mother. That silly woman snatched the 
child away almost harshly, then began 
smothering her with kisses, as neglectful 
mothers sometimes will do. Gloria she did 
not so much as thank. The girl understood, 
however. She knew without the telling, 
instinctively, that Peggy’s mother would 
never again think of her without going 
dumb for gratitude. Perhaps she even felt 
grateful that more was not said just then. 

The other women in the party likewise 
found that their emotions had left them 
without words. Mrs. John Henderson 
pressed her hand. Susie McLane reverently 
touched her gown. The rest need not be 
recorded; it was her last day at the inn 
and what was said and done did not much 
matter, 

Later, at the Meadows, Donovan man- 
aged to draw her aside for a word. 

““When we get back, Miss Fielding,’’ he 
began almost diffidently, ‘‘I’d like to have 
a talk with you.” 

“With me—alone?”’ 

“Not quite alone.” 

““My maid is not now in my confidence,”’ 
she said; ‘“‘and besides, it will do you no 
good. The diamonds are out of your 
reach.”’ 

“Jimmy Truxton will be present.”’ 

“Ts he aware of that fact?” 

“T think so. I lent him my .38-40.” 

She stepped back; her hand sought her 
heart; then during a long moment she 
looked him in the eye. 

“Who are you?” she asked at last. 
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“After supper, in Mr. Muir’s study,” he 
told her softly, ignoring the question. 
“Please come without your maid.” 


4 


ONOVAN looked from the girl, polite 

but watchful, to the fat detective, who 
had slumped into a morris chair, chewing 
upon a cigar. Evarts had not endeared him- 
self since his return. Muir came in from 
outside a moment later. Jimmy Truxton 
had not yet appeared. 

“Why did you ask for this conference, 
Mr. Donovan?” repeated Gloria. 

“Perhaps to save you trouble,” he re- 
plied softly. ‘“‘Why not assume so?”’ 

“Do you really think you can cause me 
trouble?” 

“Circumstances might’’—he glanced to- 
ward Evarts—‘“‘unless you quit playing 
with fire. I myself am not concerned.” 

The detective sat up, bit off the mouthed 
end of his cigar, made a wry face, thrust the 
cigar back between his teeth. 

“What do you mean—quit playing with 
fire?’’ he asked. 

“In due time. I’m speaking now to Miss 
Fielding.”” He turned to Muir. “Billy, 
shall I tell this girl, or shall I let her go her 
own gait?”’ 

“Oh, tell her!’’ said Muir. 

“In that case see how much I have to 
say! And I had washed my hands of her!”’ 

He smiled tolerantly, ignoring her air of 
resigned hostility. After a moment he 
went on: 

“A girl and her maid played with dia- 
monds, and were seen. One man thought 
she was dishonest, another that she was 
crazy, a third that she did not quite realize 
her folly. So they watched to see what she 
would do. The maid feared detectives, the 
mistress feared thieves. Both believed they 
were followed. The mistress decided to 
find out by whom. She therefore set a trap, 
baiting it first with many diamonds, then 
with a single blue Wesselton, then with 
East Manhattan slum talk as near as she 
could imitate it. The one I know best 
helped her decide.” 

“‘What did she decide that he was?”’ the 
girl asked scornfully. 

“At first a detective in search of stolen 
diamonds; afterward a gentleman thief in 
search of honest ones.” 

‘And why should she decide that— 
afterward?” 

“Because she had surprised a thief in her 
house in Brookline.’’ Her eyes went wide 
and her lips opened to speak, but she de- 
cided to listen further. ‘‘This thief had 
known in advance where she kept her dia- 
monds, which in itself was odd. After he 
had gone she missed a silver-mounted por- 
traits” 

“That was later!’’ she cried. ‘Later!’ 
She added: ‘‘ You could not possibly know! 
I told the police about the attempt at rob- 
bery, but not about the picture. I didn’t 
even tell my maid.” 

“Why-not? Never mind about that. 
You missed it later, but you missed it. 
Very odd. Later still your roommate at 
college visited you, and because of your 
story about the burglar, when she drove 
home she hid her valuable pearl necklace 
by wearing it under her gown. You two 
were the only persons who knew she had it 
with her, to say nothing of where it was hid. 
Yet she had it snatched off within a block 
of her home by robbers who knew she was 
wearing it.” 

““My maid knew,” said Gloria sharply. 

“Just so. Your maid knew. Very odd. 
Is that why you brought your diamonds 
West with you, Miss Fielding?” 

She pretended to misunderstand. 
cause my friend had been robbed?”’ 

“Rather, to see if you would be followed 
again, and if so, by whom.” 

““The pearls were an heirloom—I wished 
to get track of them.”’ She looked at him 
thoughtfully. ‘“‘How did you know all 
this?” 

“T surmised most of it—with the help of 
a letter from Boston. The pearls, by the by, 
have been recovered.”’ 

“Who are you?”’ she asked. 


“Be- 
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SCOTLAND 


BY THE 
“FLYING SCOTSMAN” 


The most famous train in Europe 
traverses that magic thread through 
Britain—the Lonpon anp Nort 
Eastern Raitway ! 

From Edinburgh, «“The Modern 
Athens’’ and Scotland’s charming 
capitol, the Lonpon ano Nortu 
Eastern Rattway branches out to 
both coasts of Scotland—through the 
Trossachs country and into the wild 
beauty of the Scottish Highlands. It 
serves St. Andrews and a host of 
other world-famed golf courses. And 
its network of rails is fairly dotted 
with inland spas and seaside resorts. 

Unexcelled restaurant car service 
and single compartment sleeping car 
accommodations. 

Next summer visit Scotland! Let 
the American representative of the 
«‘Lonpon Nortu Eastern’’ plan 
your tour for you. Save time and 
money and still see everything that 
matters. Attractive illustrative book- 
lets for the asking. Communicate with 


H, J. KETCHAM, Generat AGENT 
London & North Eastern Railway 
311 Fifth Avenue, New York 


NORTH EASTERN” 


OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 
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CELANESE 


BRAND YARN 


Wese style, snap, 
sparklein thesenew 
Ipswich socks. They’re 
made with wash-fast 
Celanese yarn in six 
not-too-fancy patterns 
and four different col- 
ors which have all the 
lustre and brilliancy 
-of pure thread silk. 
Inthe stores theycall 
them“ Number Thirty- 
One Thirteen.” That’s 
an easy number to re- 
member, but if you 
have any difficulty in 
finding an Ipswich 
dealer we will send you 
three pairs of these 


75-cent socks for $2.00. 


IPSWICH MILLS, Ipswich, Mass. 


LAWRENCE & CoO., Sole Selling Agents 


IPSWICH 


DeLuxe HOSIERY 


“CELANESE” is the registered trade mark of Tue 
AMERICAN CELLULOse AND Cuemicat Merc. Co., Lrp. 


IPSWICH MILLS, Ipswich, Mass. 


Please send me 3 sample pairs of Celanese 
socks, size......-I am enclosing $2.00. 
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“ver hear of Orrie Dean? He’s a dia- 
mond thief.’”” He glanced ever so blankly 
at Evarts, then continued: ‘‘I’m not Orrie 
Dean.” 

The detective had sat passively biting 
his cigar, or sneering past it, like one despis- 
ing but reluctantly recognizing the pres- 
sure of circumstances. He now nervously 
yawned, stretched his legs, clutched and 
unclutched his hands. 

“What’s this about Orrie Dean?” he 
asked then. 

“‘Orrie Dean’s in the neighborhood,” 
said Donovan. 

‘“What’s he wanted for now?”’ 

Donovan looked at him with narrowing 
eyes. Muir, who knew him well, listened 
for the softened speech that marked him 
when he became roused. 

“‘Orrie is wanted for the Herreshof rob- 
bery. There’s five thousand reward. I be- 
lieve there’s a murder charge.” 

“Why do you speak to me of Orrie 
Dean?” asked the girl. 

“Because he’s the man who tried to steal 
your diamonds. He’s the man who stole 
your friend’s pearls. He’s the man for 
whom your maid stole your photograph so 
he could recognize you.” 

“How can you possibly know that?” 
she asked. 

He ignored the question. “‘Evarts even 
maintains that you’re his accomplice.” 

“T have no patience!” 

“Tf you were a detective, and were to 
find the photograph of a girl in a crook’s 
pocket, wouldn’t you conclude that she 
was his sweetheart and therefore his ac- 
complice?”’ 

She colored to the eyes. “Absurd!” 

“Especially if the crook then followed 
her across the continent?”’ 

“Say,” cried Evarts, “if you’re hint- 
ing ”? 

““Orrie Dean’s the man who trailed you 
up the mountain that day you were lost.” 

“T wasn’t lost,’’ she said. 

“No. You were chased. Your suspicions 
kept you watchful, so that you escaped 
him.” 

“‘T had to climb. He raced me. I had to 
climb out on that ledge where he couldn’t 
follow. I couldn’t see his face.”’ 

“Then you had to remain out there until 
darkness caught you, because you were 
afraid he was waiting for you to come 
down.” 

“T was!”’ she cried. 

“And all this time you didn’t know he 
was Orrie Dean! You supposed he came 
from Muir’s Inn—that he was in fact 


Valentine 


(Cases of grass upon the ground ; 
Green of forest all around; 

Blue of sky, and from a tree 

Blue jays telling tales of me. 


Great blue mountains rising high . . . 
Ah, but how alone was I! 


Voices in that leafy June— 
Two by two I heard them croon; 
Two by two I heard them go 

Up and down and to and fro— 


Lovers! All the world had one; 
I, of all the world, had none! 


Softly through the dappled shade 
Came a little breeze that played 
Hide-and-seek, and impish cast 
Leaves upon me as it passed. 


“Listen!” low it whispered; then— 
“Tisten!” And was gone again. 


Dancing down the hidden way, 
Like another breeze at play, 
Someone came and hid between 
All the maple’s shining green. 
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myself. That’s the penalty you paid for 
herding off alone.” 

“But, Mr. Donovan!” the girl persisted. 
“You said that Orrie Dean’s in the neigh- 
borhood. You didn’t say ‘was’; you said 
‘is.’ Did you mean at this minute?” 

“‘ At this minute—in this neighborhood— 
in this room.” 

The fat detective sat motionless in his 
chair, but all suggestion of languid indo- 
lence had left him. His hands no longer 
clutched and unclutched; his left hand lay 
on the arm of the chair, his right, hidden 
in his coat pocket. Donovan indicated him 
with a nod. 

“That man is Orrie Dean.” 

Whereupon adventures began to happen 
too rapidly for the thrills. The man in the 
chair sprang to his feet, even as he did so 
whipping out a pistol. 

“T call your bluff!”’ he cried. “Stick ’em 
up, all of youse!”” Every hand went up, 
even the girl’s, even Donovan’s. “Now 
listen, you guys! You, Muir, pry loose 
your pocketbook with your left hand and 
deal it on the desk. That’s good enough. 
Now, you, Donovan—your pocketbook. 
Good enough.” He turned to Gloria. 
“Your turn, lady. You got a pocketful of 
loose diamonds you hid out that day. Turn 
’em in at the desk.” 

“My maid told you!”’ said the girl. 

“ Quick!’ he commanded sharply. 

“Give them to him,’’ Donovan said. 

She surrendered her jewels at that— 
brooch, bracelets, rings, eardrops, the price- 
less necklace, all went into a heap beside the 
pocketbooks. Donovan noticed that the 
ring shown him by the purser remained 
with the rest. 

“Now that ring on your finger!” 

When he had his treasure in sight he or- 
dered each to turn round and rest his hands 
on the wall of the room. Then he began 
stuffing the loot into his pockets. 

“The next boat leaves tomorrow at two,” 
said Donovan. 

“T borrowed a car.’’ He grinned cheer- 
fully. ‘Don’t ask about a bandit. Just 
say ‘Orrie Dean.’ Now stand that way for 
ten minutes, youse. The first guy that 
moves gets his.” 

Donovan heard him backing carefully to 
the door, heard his final warning, heard the 
knob turn and the door softly brush the 
rug as it opened. For a moment all was 
still; then the bandit informed them that 
he was watching them. 

He must have tarried so without moving, 
in order, as Donovan judged, to leave them 
in doubt as to the exact noiseless moment 


“Who is there?” I cried. ‘‘ Between 
All the maple’s shining green?”’ 


Woodland hair and woodland eyes, 
Woodland mischief in her eyes, 
From the refuge of her tree 

She peeped forth and laughed at me. 


Still June voices, two by two... 
““Love,” I whispered, ‘“‘who are you?” 


Slow across the dappled shade, 
Hesitating, half afraid, 

From her haunt of leaf and vine 
Timid came my Valentine; 


Placed her sun-brown hand in mine; 
Named herself my Valentine. 


Voices in the leafy June, 

Two by two I heard them croon; 
Once more came the breeze, and cast 
Leaves upon us as it passed. 


“Sing!”’ it whispered. 
The sweet madness of the Spring!” 


Hand in hand and to and fro, 

Up and down the world we go, 
Love and I, and two by two 

Sing the livelong summer through. 


* my diamonds in his safe,” said (1 


“Join and sing 


after a swift glance, still on hig 
The next sound that came from 
tion was a sharp command from, 
to drop that gun. The voice yw 
one that had just been speaking 

“Drop it, I say! Drop it!” 

“Good work, Jimmy!” thoy 
van, but listened without speaki 
heard the weapon clatter upon t 

“All right, folks!” cried Tr 
have him!”’ 

“What I don’t understand,” s 
after the smoke had blown awe 
I don’t understand is, how this 
be the man who chased me on 
tain. He’s too fat.” 

“Padded clothes,’’ Donovan } 

She looked mischievously at } 
how he knew I had the diamon 
tonight.” 

“You meant him to know. Y 
your maid you had them in ord 
might tell him.”’ | 

“Why should I do that?” shi 

“T think Jimmy Truxton mus); 
you of his plans to follow a 
signaled.” 

“The man you saw signaling: 
through his cheek,’ said Muir. 

‘*Grease paint.” 

“As long as you know all z..| 
tell Miss Fielding what she di 
diamonds that night on the mot 

“T suspect she hid them ta 
stone at the foot of the trai 

“What I don’t see is, for | 
who this man Evarts was,” si! 

“IT sent for Orrie Dean’s penh 
ord. Any other questions?” i 
“T believe I’d like to have Mil 


Donovan received the annou 
their marriage soon after the ¢ 
winter quarter. Simultaneous; 
Jimmy Truxton’s college pap 
him. One of its two marked if 
that James Cameron Trt 
Tuolumne County, Californ 
the mid-year degree of doctor of 
The other item stated that the: 
appointed Dr. James Cameron 
be instructor in economics. — 

“T think Mrs. Truxton will lik! 
Donovan wrote. “Please tell I"! 
maid, whom she took with h 1 
Tahoe, will not be able to reti 
fornia next summer because of ¢ 
Sing Sing.” 


Lone days are no longer in 
I have found my Valentir 
—Lowell 03! 
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IAREW ELL, oh, day, oh 
The grasses, droop 
Shouts of boys in the ¢ i 
Stained, laughing lips, and ba, § 
knees ; v. 
Wind in the branches, high an i 
And coolness welling underjec 


‘Farewell, oh, day, oh, I 


Songs of birds in the va 
Under the hill where love 


oy 


Loosens her mantle, fold 0 fo, 
And youth seeks youth, am he 
bold. . 
“Farewell, oh, day, oh, lo 
Ah, wait! Go not!” the love 
But earth is tremulous W 
That angels sprinkle from | 
—Ma y J 


yy The most popular high-grade 
syrup in the world. A favorite in 
a million homes in America. 
Served in the most exclusive clubs, 
hotels and restaurants and din- 
ing cars. 


‘Not that husbands aren’t pleasant to have 
we before breakfast,’ as one well-known 
man remarked, ““but the most even-tem- 
ted man has his ‘off-mornings.’ 


Tere’s the way I restore normalcy. I whis- 
ry ‘Log Cabin Syrup on pancakes (or 
\ffles) for breakfast today.’ And it’s like 
2etest music to his ears. He brightens up 
|: a youngster. 
(36 of women envy me my pancakes and 
Vfles, But I tell them it’s the syrup. And 
"true. A merely sweet syrup can often take 
life out of a really delightful pancake or 
fe. But Log Cabin has the luscious maple 
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The sweetest words a woman can say 


before breakfast 


flavor you can’t help loving. And somehow 
it spreads that delicious maple taste through 
every bit of a pancake or waflle.’’ 
* * * * * 
That permeating maple flavor is the secret of 
Log Cabin Syrup. That is why it is the most 
popular high-grade syrup in the world today. 
It has a melting maple flavor unlike any other 
syrup. A permeating maple flavor. 


This different flavor is due to the Log Cabin 
Blend. The two choicest kinds of maple: 
New England and Canadian. Blended with 
purest granulated sugar—the famous Towle 
process. A 40-year-old secret. 


‘Towles LOG CABIN Syrup 
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Try at our risk 


Have pancakes or waffles with Log Cabin 
Syrup for breakfast tomorrow. If you do not 
find that Log Cabin Syrup has a permeating 
maple flavor—more delicious than any syrup you 
have ever tasted—then return unused por- 
tion of can to us by parcel post. We will 
refund you full price, including postage. Can 
we make a fairer offer? 


Log Cabin Syrup comesin three sizes. Order 
from your grocer today. If he does not have 
it, send us his name. We will see you are sup- 
plied at once. Try this test. You will be glad. 


THE LOG CABIN PRODUCTS COMPANY 
St. Paul, Minnesota + » The Center of North America 


Copy’r 1926, L. C. P. Co. 
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Nell asked quickly, ‘‘ Where have you been, 
Sam? We thought something had hap- 
pened to you.” 

He looked appealingly at Peg. 

“T went down to take care of Lady,” he 
said gently. ‘‘I buried her down in the 
pines.” 

Peg stood a moment motionless, her eyes 
meeting his; and he saw her eyes mist and 
then clear again, and she smiled a little. 

“Thank you, Sam,” she said. 

“Tn aright pretty place,’”’ he assured her 
awkwardly. 

“‘She—made up for the trouble she got 
us into last night,’’ Nell said softly. “I 
expect she was gladto do it, too, when she 
understood.” 

Peg asked Sam a question. 

“Did you go to the mill?” 

He shook his head. 

“‘T looked it over from this side the brook. 
They’d taken up the planks across the dam, 
and I didn’t see anyone around.’ He 
added doubtfully, ‘I think I’ll go see Sher- 
iff Budd, tell him about it. It kind of wor- 
ries me.” 

Peg said indirectly, ‘‘We need some gro- 
ceries. I thought of asking you to go to 
town this afternoon.” 

“‘Let’s all go,’’ Nell suggested, but Peg 
shook her head. 

“‘T don’t want to leave the house empty,” 
she said. She added reluctantly, ‘As long 


as we’re here, they won’t bother us. But 
they might set fire to the house.” 
“‘T’ll leave you my gun,”’ Sam offered. 


Peg shook her head. 

“We couldn’t use it,’’ she reminded him. 
“But they won’t bother us. They won’t 
go that far. Mr. Sloughter has too much 
sense for that.” 

‘Chances are he’s got a bad bunch work- 
ing for him,’ Sam argued. But in the end 
he agreed to go, feeling no particular fears 
on their account. “‘I’ll be back by supper- 
time, prob’ly,’”’ he promised. ‘‘ Before dark 
anyway.” 

He left them with this understanding; 
and in mid-afternoon piloted his car over 
the shoulder of Old Bald and so came to the 
better road which began at the other farm. 
The tire marks of the truck which had 
come and gone the night before were plain 
there, and the marks of Sloughter’s wheels 
sometimes obliterating the others; but Sam 
paid no particular heed. He drove rapidly, 
intent on concluding his errand and return- 
ing to the farm again. He descended the 
long grade and crossed the first bridge over 
the dead water, and climbed again and 
dropped to the second bridge, and so came 
to the highway. The No Thoroughfare sign 
barred his way and he had to alight and set 
it aside; and the sign somehow made him 
think of Nell, and of their kiss the night 
before. It was Peg who had written No 
Thoroughfare across that road, turned him 
back from the way he had been traveling. 
He thought with a warm delight how fine 
and wise she was; how steady and sure and 
strong. Felt toward her a reverent affec- 
tion, deep and tremulous. Any girl could 
lead a man forward as Nell had done, but 
not many could restrain him so understand- 
ingly as Peg. Millie, for instance, would 
have been harsh and irritated, provoking 
him to rebellious anger. He remembered 
Millie just in time to keep his eyes averted 
as he drove past the garage, but though his 
eyes were turned aside he saw that the 
garage seemed deserted, that Buck was 
nowhere in sight and that Millie did not 
appear. So he came to Sunday Cove, and 
to the store, and went in to make the pur- 
chases Peg had directed, and to telephone 
Sheriff Budd. 

The county seat was a dozen miles away, 
and Sam might have driven directly there 
to find the sheriff. But he knew the other’s 
habit of moving to and fro through the 
county, and he did not wish to take the 
drive and find Budd gone. So when he had 
given his order he put through a call; and 
learned that the sheriff had gone to South 
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Harbor for the afternoon, would not be 
back till suppertime. 

The Harbor was only three miles beyond 
Sunday Cove, and Sam decided to drive 
over. It would be an easy matter to find 
the sheriff in the small village there. But 
when he reached the Harbor it was to learn 
that the sheriff had taken the street car 
down to Lonesome, beyond Sunday Cove, 
so Sam had to retrace his way. Back in the 
Cove again he stopped to question Ote 
Feemer. The afternoon was drawing on, 
and Sam was impatient to do his errand and 
get back to the farm again. Ote might have 
seen the sheriff go through. 

Ote shook his head at Sam’s inquiry, 


spitting wisely into the dust beside the mac- _ 


adam of the road. 

“No, didn’t see him,” he replied. ‘But 
I talked to him on the telephone awhile 
ago. Millie wanted to see him.” 

Sam felt himself color a little. 
for?”’ he asked. 

“She didn’t tell me,’ Ote explained 
grudgingly. “‘Butshe come up here awhile 
ago, walking, to ask if I knew where Dave 
was; and she said she wanted to see him 
right away. So I telephoned around, and I 
got hold of him down at Lonesome. He’s 
coming back to Millie’s, soon’s he can.” 

Sam hesitated. “Think he’s there by 
now?”’ he asked. 

“Might be,’ Ote returned. ‘“‘He’s had 
time enough. Three street cars have come 
up since I talked to him.” 

Sam wondered what to do, whether to 
wait there on the chance of catching the 
sheriff after he left Millie’s, or to go on and 
find him there. He was anxious to get back 
to the farm, but he dreaded facing Millie. 
The very fact that he did dread the en- 
counter at last persuaded him to dare it. 
There was no reason, he reminded himself, 
why he should be afraid of her; so at length 
he got into his car and drove down the road, 
and stopped before the house. And as he 
alighted Millie came to the door and looked 
at him with expressionless eyes. Sam 
flushed awkwardly, but he held his ground, 
approached her. ‘Hello, Millie!”’ he said, 
some bravado in his bearing. 

She nodded. ‘Hello, Sam.” 

“Dave Budd here?” he asked. 

She shook her head. ‘“‘I wish he was,” 
she said thoughtfully. 

‘What for?” he asked. 

She stood wearily. 

“Oh, pa’s got hold of some rum,” she 
said, ‘‘and I can’t handle him. Dave can 
handle him; and he said to let him know 
any time.” 

Sam nodded understandingly. The sher- 
iff liked Millie, he knew; liked to come to 
the house casually, when his business 
brought him to theneighborhood. His posi- 
tion here was that of a benevolent and pro- 
tective friend; Millie gave him as much 
affection and a good deal more esteem than 
she gave her father. 

“Want I should take care of Buck?” Sam 
offered sympathetically. 

“He’s asleep now,’ she said; and she 
added angrily, “‘I want Dave to make him 
tell where he got it. Dave said he wouldn’t 
stand for anybody selling pa rum; and I 
don’t see where he got the money anyway.” 

Sam could not resist the thrust. 

*‘Sloughter give him the rum to get him 
to fire me,’’ he told her brutally. “‘That’s 
where he got it.” 

Millie paled faintly. “You could stay if 
you’d tend to the work, Sam,”’ she urged. 

“That’s what made him fire me,”’ he in- 
sisted stubbornly; added in a condescend- 
ing tone, ‘‘But I don’t hold a grudge. I got 
a better job. I’ll take care of him if you 
want me to.” 

She said with some spirit, “‘You don’t 
need to do me any favors, Sam.’’ And 
added, with abrupt relief, as a trolley 
stopped across the road, ‘‘ Anyway, there’s 
Dave now. He’s come.” 

Sam saw the sheriff approaching them, 
his hand lifted, his kindly face smiling. 


“What 


“You can go along if you’ve a mind to,” 
Millie told him. 

But Sam shook his head. 

“T’ve got some business with Dave, too,” 
he replied. 

xII 
AM’S business with the sheriff had to 
wait on Millie. When Dave Budd came 
to where they stood, she said uncertainly, 
“T’m right sorry to bother you, Dave.” 

He smiled at her in a reassuring way. 

“You can’t ever bother me enough to 
hurt, Millie. I’m always tickled at an ex- 
cuse to come around here. Specially along 
toward suppertime.” 

“‘Tt’s pa,’’ she explained. ‘‘He’s drunk 
as he can be, and I can’t do a thing with 
him. He’s asleep now, but he’s got some 
more rum hid out and I can’t find it, and I 
thought you could get it out of him. You’re 
the only one I had, and you always said to 
send for you anytime.” 

The sheriff looked inquiringly at Sam. 

“ Couldn’t this young fellow tend to Buck 
for you?”’ he suggested. 

Millie hesitated. ‘‘He don’t work here 
any more,”’ she confessed. “Pa fired him.” 

Sam moved uncomfortably; and Dave 
said in a mild tone, “‘Thought Sam was a 
pretty good mechanic.” 

“‘T’ve got some business with you, too, 
Dave,’ Sam explained. ‘‘Time you get 
through with Buck. As soon as you can. 
I want to get home for supper.” 

“You could stay here, Sam,”’ Millie pro- 
posed uncertainly. 

“‘T have to get home,”’ Sam repeated. 

The sheriff looked from one to the other, 
and at length he smiled with understanding. 

“‘Well, I aim to eat here, Sam,” he said. 
“Guess if you want any talk with me, 
you'll have to wait. Might as well eat, too, 
hadn’t you?”’ 

“T’ve got a pie,’”’ Millie added. 

“You can set on the porch while we eat 
if you’d ruther,’’ Dave conceded. ‘But I 
never knew a man as—stubborn as that, 
Sam.” He grinned again; and Sam said 
awkwardly, “‘Well, I been trying to get 
hold of you all afternoon.” 

“You’ve got a hold, Sam, if you just 
hang on,’” Dave reminded him. But when 
Sam did not reply, he turned to Millie. 
“Where’s Buck?”’ he asked. 

“He’s abed,” she told him. “Asleep. 
Been asleep going on two hours. He was 
rearing around before that, telling about 
what he’d do.” 

“Buck ain’t been on one of his real ram- 
pages for a long time,’’ Dave remarked. 
“Not since the law went on. Wonder where 
he got it now, Millie?” 

“That’s what I want to talk to you 
about,’’ Sam broke in; and the sheriff 
looked at the young man with eyes full of a 
vague trouble. 

“Oh, that so,”” he commented, bowed his 
head thoughtfully. ‘‘ Well, I’ll take a look 
at Buck first,’’ he remarked; and he and 
Millie went into the house together, Sam 
sitting uneasily on the porch. The sun was 
low in the sky behind the house; the shad- 
ows in front of Sam extended themselves 
almost invisibly down across the slope to- 
ward the ocean. He was in haste to be 
away, but something stubborn in him made 
him bound to wait, to have his word with 
the sheriff. He told himself that he would 
refuse to eat with them. 

Millie presently came out and said 
quietly, “‘Supper’s on the table, Sam.” 

“Guess I ain’t hungry,” Sam retorted. 

“Tt’s the first time you was ever that 
way,” she said mildly, and in spite of him- 
self Sam grinned. 

“Well, I might as well eat,” he agreed; 
and he followed her into the kitchen. There 
was such familiar asperity in her tones 
when she bade him go wash his hands that 
he felt at home again; had to keep a guard 
upon himself to maintain his rigid and un- 
yielding countenance. 

Buck, it appeared, had refused to wake 
from his sodden slumber. 
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ride me home.” 
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them have fought back for a spell and got 
licked in the end. Take a man to court and 
he pays a fine and laughs at you. And some 
of them have got trompled. Hard to know 
which way to take, seems like. I done the 
best I knew, looking out for the people here 
in the county, tending my own. affairs. 
Guess I was on the wrong road though, Sam. 
Looks like I was going to have to turn 
around.” 

Sam perceived that what he had taken 
for uncertainty and doubt in the other man 
was really a sorrowful decision. 

He said urgently, “I don’t know, Dave. 
I didn’t go to bother you. It’s up to you, 
that’s all.” 

“Tt ain’t what you said, so much,”’ Budd 
assured him. 

“What then? What do you mean?”’ 

“Well, it’s Bat, for one thing,” the sher- 
iff confessed, and his eyes searched once 
more the dark about them. ‘“‘I got to take 
care of him, got to get him straightened out. 
And then it’s Buck. I’m right fond of 
Millie, Sam. Always been. Never married 
myself, but if I had, I’d have wanted a girl 
like her. To marry, and for a daughter 
too.” 

He eyed Sam thoughtfully. ‘‘Looks to 
me if I was your age I’d get her to marry 
me, Sam.” 

“Millie don’t think much of me,” Sam 
said bitterly. 

“Well, anyway,’ Budd continued, “I’m 
thinking of her and Buck. Buck’s a weak 
bucket, Sam. Needs coopering bad; needs 
someone to hold him together.’”’ He added, 
his voice curiously stern, ‘‘I told Sloughter, 
particular, not to let any liquor get to Buck 
anyhow.” 

There was so much menace in his tones 
that Sam felt faint consternation. 

“Buck’s got it all right,’’ he commented, 
grinning nervously. 

“‘T’ll have to try different,” the sheriff re- 
peated. 

“What do you figure to do?”’ Sam asked. 

Budd’s tone was firm. ‘“‘Put a stop to 
it,’”’ he said. 

Sam’s blood began to race at accelerating 
speed. 

“T’d like to take a hand in it, Dave,” he 
said eagerly. ‘‘I would, for a fact.” 

Budd looked at him curiously. 

“What for, Sam?” 

“T’d like to get a crack at that chauffeur 
of Sloughter’s,’”’ Sam confessed. ‘“‘I owe 
him something, and I never seem to run 
into him. And Sloughter too. And they 
killed Miss Delemay’s dog.” 

The sheriff weighed this. 

“Nice girl, ain’t she?”’ he suggested at 
last. 

Sam’s tongue ran away with him. 

“Say, she’s wonderful,” he agreed. ‘At 
first,’’ he confessed, “I didn’t understand 
her. She was kind of quiet and stifilike, 
and I liked the other one better. I was kind 
of afraid of Miss Delemay, but Nell—no 
one could be much afraid of Nell. She’s the 
soft kind. I thought she was a cute sort of 
trick, but I can see now she’s just kind of 
silly.’”’, He was scornful of his own misap- 
prehension. ‘‘Ought to have seen through 
her all the time,’”’ he conceded. “‘But Miss 
Delemay is different. She’s great. She’s 
got a lot of sense and she ain’t anyone’s 
fool, and she never took on at all about the 
dog. You could see how she felt, but she 
never took on. But I’d like to find out who 
killed the dog, just the same. She’d like it 
if I did.” 

“Like to get even with ’em for what they 
did to Buck, too, wouldn’t you?”’ Buddsug- 
gested. “‘That’d please Millie, I guess. 
Put you right with her.” 

‘Sure I would,” Sam agreed indifferently. 
“But—I don’t know why—this dog busi- 
ness makes me madder even than them 
wrecking my car.” 

“Can’t make out why Bat ain’t here,” 
the sheriff said inconsequently. 

“You going to do anything tonight?” 
Sam asked. “I ought to be getting back 
there.” 

“‘T guess the girls won’t be bothered, long 
as they stay in the house,’’ Budd assured 
him. He saw Ote Feemer come out of the 
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store, and called to him, ‘Hey, Ote, come 
here a minute.” 

The traffic officer heard and looked, and 
came their way; and the sheriff said casu- 
ally, “Evening!” 

“Hello, Dave,’ Ote replied. 
him, did you, Sam?” 

“Seen anything of Bat?”’ Dave asked. 

Ote grinned. ‘He was around early in 
the evening,” he assented. ‘‘Left his car 
back of the store. Went off with Lin 
Ruble.” 

“Sloughter’s chauffeur?’ Budd asked 
slowly. 

The other nodded; and Sam, abruptly 
rigid with attention, waited for his word. 

“Yep,” said Ote. ‘They was feeling good 
too. Lin had a bottle with him, I guess.” 

“Where'd they go?” Budd asked. ‘Any 
notion?”’ 

Ote chuckled. ‘Said they was going to 
see a couple of girls,’’ he replied. 

Sam, under the wheel, thrust the sheriff 
from him. ‘Let me crank her,” he cried. 
“They've gone out there. They’ll make 
trouble, Dave!” 

“Out where?”’ Ote asked. Dave was get- 
ting to the ground, and Sam desperately 
got the engine running. 

“Don’t get excited, Sam,” the sheriff 
warned him. ‘Much obliged, Ote.”’ 

Sam sprang back into the seat and Dave 
climbed in with him and Sam swung the 
car. 

“We got to hurry,” he cried. 

Dave Budd touched his arm reassuringly. 

“Don’t heat yourself, Sam,’’ he warned. 
“There ain’t a thing to worry about. Bat’s 
all right. He’ll look out for Lin. They’ll 
just go fooling around.” 

“Tt scares me,’ Sam insisted. 

The sheriff shook his head. 

“You been seeing too many moving pic- 
tures,” he said good-naturedly. But he 
added, ‘‘Just the same, I want to talk 
things over with Bat.” 

He made no protest as Sam drove fiercely 
down the highway; said no word when Sam 
swung into the back road upon two wheels. 
And Sam, driven by his formless fears, 
forced the car to its uttermost. Thus they 
raced in silence through the arduous and 
narrow way toward the Delemay farm. 


“Found 
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EG and Nell were not timorous young 

women; in the light of day they were 
little inclined to shy at shadows. So the 
fact that with Sam gone to the village they 
were left alone at the farm did not seriously 
disturb either of them. Sam would be 
back by suppertime; there was certainly 
nothing to be feared so long as the sun 
shone. When he was gone they had no mis- 
givings; fell in fact into something like a 
normal routine, as though the events of the 
night just gone had been dreams, to be for- 
gotten. Nell remembered that fine pool 
she had discovered in the brook down in 
the woods, and she took a small canvas and 
her box of paints and a sofa cushion to sit 
upon and went off to try to catch with her 
brush its lights and shadows. Whisk, the 
Airedale, went with her, hobbling on three 
legs, emitting an occasional abstracted yelp 
when some too vigorous leap caused him a 
twinge of pain. 

Hoot preferred to stay with Peg; lay ina 
grizzled black ball on the floor near her 
chair while she wrote for a time in her note- 
books; and when presently she went out- 
of-doors and started idly along the road 
toward the old quarry hole Hoot. followed 
her at a decorous and shambling trot, roll- 
ing from side to side with the motion of 
his short legs. Peg enjoyed walking; she 
turned up the slopes of Old Bald and left 
the road behind and climbed through the 
wood to the bare summit, staying there for 
a space to enjoy the widespread panorama 
of ocean on the one hand, of rolling coun- 
tryside upon the other. It was late after- 
noon before she came back to the farm, and 
she was faintly disturbed by the fact that 
Nell was not there before her. But Nell 
presently came in, with a half-completed 
canvas to display; a picture of the shad- 
owed pool, the tall trunks of the pines as a 
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background; and poised upon a nearer 
bowlder as though about to dive, the figure 
of a tall boy, his naked body dappled with 
flecks of sunlight that sifted through the 
branches overhead. Nell had an instinct 
for color, but she could not draw ade- 
quately; and the two girls laughed at the 
awkwardnesses apparent here and there in 
the work, even while Peg approved the 
handling of light and shade. 

“T can draw better from a model,” Nell 
confessed. She laughed a little. ‘‘I tried 
to persuade Sam to pose for me, but I 
frightened him almost to death.” 

Peg smiled. “‘He’s a nice boy,” she com- 
mented. ‘It’s too bad to tease him. I 
expect he gets a wonderful thrill out of this, 
don’t you?” 

“‘T’ve tried to give him one,” Nell ad- 
mitted reproachfully. ‘‘But you do cramp 
my style, Peg.” 

“He ought to be here soon,’”’ Peg sug- 
gested, without defending herself. ‘Shall 
we wait supper for him?” She added casu- 
ally, “I’m not hungry, are you?”’ 

They agreed to wait, and went about 
their other affairs while the afternoon drew 
on. But toward sunset they decided that 
Sam had been delayed; that he would have 
supper in the village. 

“Probably Millie will make him stay to 
supper,” Nellsuggested, ‘‘if hestops there.”’ 

So they made tea and toast and scram- 
bled eggs, and they fed the dogs, and Nell 
tended Whisk’s wound and saw that it was 
already healing. And the sun set and the 
blue shadows thickened in the west, with 
the ardent sky as background, and rolled 
toward them like a slow flood across the 
lower country spread far beneath their 
windows. Peg lighted the lamp, and since 
the evening was faintly chill they sat by the 
kitchen table, near the comfortable heat 
from the stove. Peg was writing letters, 
and Nell had something to read. Whisk 
lolled on the couch while the Scottie curled 
on the braided rug before the stove, rising 
now and then to.walk slowly to some other 
spot in the hope of finding softer comfort 
there. 

It was Whisk who announced to them the 
coming of Lin and Bat Brace. The Airedale 
must have heard the car sliding quietly 
down the road toward the house, or caught 
some reflection from its headlights through 
the uncurtained windows, for he lifted his 
head to give attention. 

His movement caught Nell’s eye, and she 
said, “‘Sam’s coming now.” 

“Hear him?” Peg asked. 

“T hear the car,’’ Nell explained. 

They had no misgivings; it did not occur 
to either of them that this might not be 
Sam. But when the car, instead of turning 
around the house toward the barn, stopped 
just beside the kitchen porch with a grind 
of brakes, Peg looked faintly surprised and 
rose and without thought opened the door 
to meet Sam. 

She met, instead, Lin; and that young 
man took his hat in his hand and he grinned 
in friendly fashion, the lamp casting its 
light in his face. 

“Evening, lady,’ he said cheerfully. 
““You’ve got company.” 

Peg, startled, fell back a step instinc- 
tively; and as though he took this as an in- 
vitation, Lin stepped into the kitchen, and 
Bat followed, crowding on his heels. Of 
the two, Bat wore in that moment the more 
disturbing mien; he had in his bearing 
something truculent and quarrelsome, as 
though he expected opposition and were 
prepared to bear it down. But Lin was 
smiling broadly, wore every aspect of a 
man sure of himself and of his welcome 
here. 

His countenance changed a moment 
later, blackly, when Whisk bounded from 
the couch and at him, with a quiet ferocity 
somehow appalling. The dog’s attack al- 
most caught Lin unawares; he had only 
time to throw up his arm. But chance was 


_ on his side, for his elbow caught Whisk un- 


der the chin and flung him off; and the 

dog’s bad leg betrayed him when he fell. 

Nell, quicker thinking in this moment than 
(Continued on Page 77) 
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“Tt’s been in the shed for years,” Peg 
argued. “It ought to be nice and dry.” 

“Birch has to be split out,’’ Bat told her, 
“or it gets dozy, laying under cover and all. 
Ought to be split when it’s cut, once any- 
way, with stuff this size. This has been 
split fresh.” 

“Yes, our man splits it for us,’”’ Peg ex- 
plained; and Linasked attentively, ‘‘ Where 
is he? Don’t he stay here?”’ 

Peg hesitated a moment, uncertain what 
reply to make; but Nell countered the 
question with another. 

“Do you know him? He used to work at 
the garage this side of the village. I’m 
afraid we hired him away from them. His 
name’s Sam.” 

Lin caught Bat’s eye. 
around,”’ he assented. 

“Can you cut up chocolate?’”’ Peg asked. 
“Tt’s so hard and this knife is dull, so I 
don’t get it fine enough.’”’ He rose, and she 
thrust the knife and the cake of chocolate 
into his hand. “Pare it fine,’’ she directed. 
“Tt ought to be just like powder, so it will 
melt quickly.”’ 

“‘T ain’t much of a cook,’’ Lin confessed 
with a grin, and he added a moment later, 
“Tt melts on your hands, don’t it?”’ 

““Here,”’ Nell exclaimed regretfully. “You 
don’t want to get it on your clothes. I’ll 
give you an apron.” She brought one and 
bound it around his waist from behind, and 
Bat abruptly shouted with mirth, and then 
was abashed at the sound of his own voice, 
and silenced by the glare Lin shot at him. 

When he had thus disposed of Bat, Lin 
said equably, “‘Sure, that’s the stuff. An 
apron’s the trick. I never could work un- 
less I was dressed for it.’”” He scraped at 
the chocolate industriously and the small 
flakes fell into the plate, or scattered about 
the table, or crumbled on the floor beneath 
his feet. 

“My, but you’re messy,” Nell reproached 
him. ‘That floor will have to be scrubbed.” 

“Bat, you do that,”’ Lin ordered. ‘‘ You 
got to work for this fudge if you want any.” 

Bat said morosely, “I don’t give a hoot 
for fudge.” 

Lin wagged the knife at him with a mock- 
ing gesture curiously ominous. 

“Don’t you be impolite to the ladies, 
Bat. Get busy now.” 

Nell said gayly, “‘ Now you mustn’t quar- 
rel. I can scrub the floor in the morning. 
He couldn’t do it right anyway. It’s a 
shame to make them work, Peg, after they 
were so nice to come to see us.”’ 

“‘Pleasure,’”’ Lin said gallantly. “I meant 
to get around before.”’ 

“‘T hope you'll come again,’”’ Nell assured 
him; and she smiled upon the young man 
so cordially that he could not see behind 
the smile. She was faint with terror, sick- 
ened by the reek of alcohol which hung 
about the two men. But she played her 
part, filled with her swift words the time 
during which the fudge was cooking; and 
when it became necessary to beat the stuff 
she gave it into Bat’s hands and kept him 
at the task till he was weary, his arm ach- 
ing. Lin, at Peg’s direction, scraped the 
frying pan and ate the fragments which this 
scraping yielded; and he boasted to Bat 
how good these were. Bat showed signs of 
weakening, and Nell at last took the fudge 
from him and herself beat it so strongly and 
so long that the two men felt a reluctant ad- 
miration for her strength. 

“You're pretty good at that,” Lin told 
her. 

“Tt’s practice,’ Nell explained. ‘But 
you have to beat it smooth; and the longer 
the better. Don’t you want to take a turn 
ety It can 

Lin shook his head. ‘‘No, ma’am. I'll 
take mine rough if I have to do the beat- 
ing.” 

Bat, abruptly and with disconcerting ef- 
fect, uttered a jest. 

“He’s a rough customer,” he said, and 
laughed at his own humor, and then sobered 
again under Lin’s eye. 

“T guess you’re pretty smooth,”’ Lin sug- 
gested challengingly. 

“The fudge is smooth enough anyway,” 
Peg interrupted. She was filling a pan with 


“T’ve seen him 
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water. ‘Set it in here, Nell. It will cool 
quickly then, and we’ll make some coffee. 
Or would you rather have tea?” she asked 
the men. 

“T’m sorry we haven’t anything better 
for you,”’ Nell said mischievously; and a 
moment later regretted her word, for Lin 
cried, ‘“‘Don’t worry about that. We've 
got something here.” He produced a bottle 
from his pocket—a small bottle, almost 
full—and extended it to Nell. ‘That won’t 
hurt you a bit,” he assured her. 

“Oh, but there’s so little of it,’’ Nell ex- 
claimed. ‘‘We mustn’t rob you.” 

“We've had ours,’’ Lin assured her. 
“Finished one bottle before we got here.” 
He thrust it into her hands. “Try it,” he 
insisted. ‘‘Best there is. I know where it 
came from.”’ Hetookit back again. ‘‘ Wait 
a minute till I get the cork out. There.” 

Nell, perforce, accepted the bottle; but 
Peg said quickly, “I know. I’ll mix a 
punch. We’ve lemons and oranges and 
some canned pineapples. We haven’t any 
ice or I’d mix a cocktail.” 

Bat uttered a scornful ejaculation. 

““What’s the sense of spoiling it?’’ he pro- 
tested. 

And Nell, a curious light in her eyes for 
Peg alone, echoed, ‘‘ Yes, Peg. That’s spoil- 
ing it.” She looked at Lin. ‘Mind if I 
drink out of the bottle?” she asked. 

He laughed. ‘‘That’s the girl,” 
plauded. 

She moved toward the sink, an iron sink 
built against the wall, with a pump beside 
it. “Tl have to have some water after- 
ward,’ she explained. ‘‘Pump a glass for 
me, will you?” 

Lin obeyed her, working the pump han- 
dle so vigorously that the water spurted 
streamingly into the glass, and splashed 
upon him and upon the floor. He still 
wore the apron, and he bent, laughing at 
this mishap, to mop the floor with it. As he 
did so, Nell lifted the bottle to her lips. 
But instantly, while Bat was watching Lin 
and while Lin’s eyes were on the floor, she 
swung it away again, with so wide a gesture 
that it struck the iron pump and shattered 
and glass flew in little shards and the odor- 
ous liquor spattered all about, upon Lin’s 
bent head, upon the floor, adown the side 
of Nell’s dress. 


he ap- 


Lin came erect furiously, but Nell was 


choking and strangling and there were 
tears brimming in her eyes; and she gasped 
apologetically, unable to form words; and 
after a moment she snatched the glass of 
water and gulped at it and coughed and 
gulped some more. 

Lin’s anger passed before this spectacle; 
and he laughed aloud. 


“What’s the matter?’’ he demanded.. 


‘“What’s the matter with you? Can’t you 
take your liquor any better than that?” 

“Down—wrong way,” Nell gasped. ‘“‘Oh, 
I’m sorry. I broke the bottle, didn’t I? 
Spilled it all? I expect you’re furious with 
me.” 

“Tt come down all over me,” Lin con- 
fessed. ‘‘I thought at first you’d done it on 
purpose.”’ 

“Mercy, no,’ Nell cried. “I tried to 
take a big swallow and it went down the 
wrong way. I thought I was dying. It 
burned terribly.” 

Peg had come between them. She was 
cleaning Nell’s dress with a fresh towel; 
gave the towel to Lin. 


“Wipe it off,’’ she advised him. “‘It’s all 
in your hair.” 
‘Pieces of glass, too,’’ he agreed. ‘“‘Say, 


I thought you’d walloped me with the bot- 
tle for a minute.”’ He laughed robustly. 
“That’s the real stuff, what? Kicks like a 
mule.” 

“Like a—tiger,’’ Nell agreed, wiping her 
brimming eyes. “‘ButI’msorry I spilled it.’ 

“Tt’s so hard to get nowadays,” Peg com- 
mented. 

Lin waved a generous hand. 

“Not for me. I can get all I want. Get 
anything you want for you, if you say the 
word.” 

“Tlikegin,” Nell told him. ‘‘A gin sas 
ora cocktail. But there isn’t any of it to be 
had now.” 
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“Say,” he boasted, ‘I know where 
there’s some of the real stuff. As much as 
you want.” 

“But it must be fearfully expensive,” 
Nell argued. 

““Won’t cost you a cent,’’ Lin told her. 
“Make you a present. of it.” 

She smiled, wagging her head at him. ° 

“T’ve heard that sort of talk before, and 


| then it’s just alcohol and juniper and glyc- 
| erin.” 


Bat interrupted sullenly, “That don’t 
get us a drink tonight, Lin. I’m about 
ready for one too.” 

“‘Let’s get in the car and go get some,” 
Lin offered. ‘‘Run down to Lonesome. 
Takearide. We’ll bring you back all right. 
Show you a good time. I know a place 
down on the Point where we can dance.” 

Nell said regretfully, “‘Oh, I’d love to, 
but I fell and hurt my knee this afternoon 
and I couldn’t dance on it. I could by to- 
morrow night though. It will be better 
then.” 

“You don’t have to dance,” Lin urged 
laughingly. “‘ You and me’ll sit it out.” 

Bat had taken no large share in the con- 
versation, but he spoke now. 

“‘Her and me!” he corrected. 

Lin swung at him. ‘“‘Oh, is that so?’”’ he 
challenged; and Nell laughed softly. 

“T’ll sit out with both of you tomorrow 
night,” she promised. ‘“‘Peg’s a wonderful 
dancer, though.” 

“‘T ain’t much of a dancer,” Lin assured 
her, good-humored again. “But I sure can 
sit out. Come on, let’s go. I want a drink 
myself, and I’ll mix you one that won’t 
choke you.” 

Hoot, beneath the stove, abruptly began 
to bark; not steadily, but at intervals, sin- 
gle bursts of sharp, staccato sound. They 
had forgotten the little dog was there,. and 
when he thus took a hand in the proceed- 


| ings they were all startled. Lin, who had 
| been standing with his back to the stove, 


swung with ludicrous haste. Bat came out 
of his chair, and Peg and Nell looked at one 
another questioningly. Hoot’s bark might 
be merely resentment at the tone of the pro- 
ceedings; or it might have a more definite 
significance. Even though the dog disliked 
the two men, so long as Peg and Nell pre- 
served toward them a friendly manner, he 


| would not thus openly protest at their pres- 


ence. It was, the two girls knew, much 
more likely that he had detected someone 
outside the house. Sam, perhaps, come 
home thus belatedly. Each understood 
what.the other was thinking, but Hoot’s 
shrill barks rasped Bat’s nerves, and he 
moved toward the stove and said harshly, 
“Shut up, pup.” Hoot barked again, 


- and Bat took a piece of stove wood and 


_ threw it under the stove. 


Hoot evaded it, 


| but he lapsed into silence. Only a moment 


later he uttered one final stubborn bark. 
Lin laughed, recovering from his surprise. 

“Thought he was going to grab me,”’ he 
said. 

“He does that sometimes,” Nell ex- 
plained. ‘‘For no reason at all.” 

But Lin knew something of dogs; it had 
occurred to him, as it had to the two girls, 
that Hoot might have heard someone out- 
side the house. He was vaguely uneasy. 

““What do you say?’”’ he suggested. ‘‘Is 
it a go for tomorrow night?” 

Bat protested at this. 

“What’s the matter with tonight?” he 
countered. ‘‘What’s the matter with right 
now? This don’t strike me as much of a 
party yet, Lin. And they spilled our booze.” 

Lin drew nearer him, said in a lower tone, 
“I’m going to get out of here.” 

Bat ignored him. “‘What say?”’ he chal- 
lenged the two, now together at the other 
side of the kitchen, near the door that led 


| into the house. ‘‘How about it? Come and 


take a ride?”’ 

Nell was near the end of her strength, 
but Peg had still a reserve, and she said 
protestingly, ‘‘It’s late, isn’t it?” 

Lin opened the kitchen door, and he called 
to Bat, ‘If you’re coming with me, come 
along.” 

“T’m going to kiss ’em good night any- 
way,’ Bat said stubbornly. He added ina 
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jocose tone, “Don’t you know your man- 
ners, Lin? Come on in here.” 

Lin stepped inside again, watched with a 
curious attention. And Bat started across 
the kitchen. Nell found the knob of the 
door behind her and opened it and darted 
back into the hall, but Peg for the moment 
stood her ground, shook her head. 

‘Good night,’”’ she said quietly. 
you must come again.” 

Lin was not. so much absorbed that he 
was inattentive to what went on outside 
the house; he heard now the motor of a car 
topping the hill above them, saw the glint 
of its lights as it came down the grade. And 
he abandoned Bat without scruple, leaped 
into his own machine, started the engine. 
His instincts were alert; he realized the 
uselessness of trying to pass the other car 
upon that narrow road. But when the other 
machine should turn into the farmyard the 


“But 


way would be clear: So without turning on * 


his lights he waited, engine running. 

“He has started the car,’”’ Peg warned 
Bat, now close to where she stood. But he 
scarce heard her, still came on. It was at 
last Nell who halted him; Nell appearing 
at Peg’s side, with Sam’s shotgun in her 
hands. 

“Goaway,’’ she protested. ‘‘ Don’t come 
any nearer.” 

Bat stood still, and he frowned, and then 
he grinned placatingly. 

“Shucks, I’m just being friendly,’ he 
protested; backed a step away, watching 
the muzzle of the gun. 

And from outside, Lin called, ‘‘Come if 
you’re coming.” 

“See you tomorrow night,”’ Bat told the 
two. ‘All set for that party, are we?” 

But he did not wait for his answer. He 
heard the murmur of gears as Lin started 
his car, and turned toward the door—too 
late. The other machine had swung into 
the farmyard, and Lin was held by no scru- 
ples of loyalty to Bat. He was gone, al- 
ready speeding up the rocky road, his red 
tail light dimming among the trees. And 
Bat had time to curse Lin roundly under 
his breath before Sam and Sheriff Budd 
came running toward where he stood. 

Behind him, across the kitchen, Peg and 
Nell clung in each other’s arms. 
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HEN they turned into the farmyard 

and the other car swerved past them 
and into the road and away up the hill, Sam 
had caught it for a moment in the beam 
from his headlights; had had an instant’s 
glimpse of Lin and recognized the man. 

So when Sheriff Budd dropped to the 
ground and started toward the house, Sam 
called after him, ‘‘I’m going after Ruble. 
I can get him before he gets to town.”’ 

“T’ll need your car,” the sheriff replied 
briefly, over hisshoulder. “‘Comealong in.” 
So Sam, half reluctant, turned off the igni- 
tion and leaped down and overtook the 
older man at the porch. The sheriff had 
slowed to a walk; there was no longer any 
haste in his bearing. He stepped up on the 
porch, into the light from the lamp which 
shone through the open doorway; and Bat 
Brace stood sullenly waiting for him there, 
moving this way and that as though he 
were tethered to the spot and fretted at his 
bonds. 

The sheriff spoke to him in the mildest of 
tones. 

“You’re off your beat, ain’t you, Bat?” 
he suggested. 

Bat mumbled, seemed to seek unavail- 
ingly for words; and Sam saw, beyond him, 
Peg and Nell together, their arms linked, 
attentive and now drawing nearer. He 
stood where he was, satisfied that his fears 
had been ungrounded. He was curious to 
watch how Dave would deal with Bat in 
this hour. 

“T waited for you quite a spell in the 
Cove,” the sheriff reminded Bat. ‘‘ Looked 
for you there a good while ago. What kep’ 
you, Bat?” 

The deputy made a vague gesture and 
his head wagged. 

“Lin and me thought we’d come along 
out here,’”’ he explained lamely. 


Budd hesitated and his hea¢ 
little. 
“‘Business?”’ he asked ge 
““We just come out,” Bat eo 
The two girls had come to thy 
stood now just within the kit 
Bat was in the doorway, and th 
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Sam grinned ynconioma | 


““T’m figuring to come up wit 
these days,”’ he said. 

The Scottie under the stove a 
tone of disapproval; and Pe } 
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_ passed the pan to the sheriff, and to Bat, 
| and to Sam. 


Sheriff Budd took two pieces, 
one in either large hand; and he ate them 
slowly and with a relish. Bat shook his 


| head without remark; and Sam, beginning 


more and more to enjoy himself, took a bit 
of the stuff and backed away, stood near 
the door, his shoulders against the wall, 
watching Bat’s discomfiture. And the 
Scottie barked, in muffled tones, beneath 
the stove. At the sound Bat jerked nerv- 
ously. 

“Kind of on edge, ain’t you, Bat?” 
Sheriff Budd suggested. 

“Blasted little pup!’’ Bat exclaimed. 

Sam chuckled. “‘ He’s a good little watch- 
dog,’’ he remarked. ‘Laid into me the 
other night; cut up my legs some. But 
we're good friends now.” 

“‘He’ll be friendly with you, too, Mister 
Bat,’’ Nell said reassuringly. “If you come 
often and are very kind to him.” 

Bat got resentfully to his feet. 

“T’ll be getting on to town,” he said. “I 
got business there.”” He moved toward the 
door. But the sheriff checked him with a 
quiet word. 

“T’ll go along with you,” heagreed. “But 
I dunno how we'll go. You left your car in 
the Cove; and I don’t feel like asking Sam 
to drive us back.” 

Sam looked at Peg, in quick concern. 

“IT got to stay here,”’ he agreed. But Peg 
said quickly, ‘‘No, you can go, Sam. We’re 
not in the least afraid.” 

The sheriff spoke thoughtfully to Bat. 

“You act kind of upset, son,’’ he said re- 
gretfully. ‘‘ Anything on your mind?”’ Bat 
shook his head. He stood near the door, but 
Sam himself blocked the doorway. The 
sheriff had not moved. ‘“You’ve had a 
drink or two, Bat. Haven’t you?” 

Bat seemed to choke, but he nodded. 

“Yes, yes, I had one with Lin,” he con- 
fessed. 

The sheriff seemed to be thinking to him- 
self. 

“Guess I haven’t looked out for you, 
Bat,” he said sorrowfully. “TI kind of took, 
it for granted you’d be all right. Guess I’m 
to blame for any mess you’ve got yourself 
into.” 

“T can take care of myself,’ Bat said 
morosely. ‘‘You don’t have to wet-nurse 
me.” 

“Tf I did, it wouldn’t be out of a whisky 
bottle,’ the older man said gently. ‘‘You 
don’t handle your liquor right, Bat.’”’ He 
considered. ‘‘I guess this drink you had 
with Lin, it wasn’t a matter of business, 
now was it?” 

Peg and Nell had drawn together, listen- 
ing; and Sam’s face was grave and non- 
committal. 

Bat twisted a little, like an insect on a 
pin. But before he could reply the Scottie 
barked again, and the sheriff looked toward 
the little dog with a certain curiosity in his 
eyes. 

“Now what makes him keep barking like 
that?’’ he inquired. ‘It don’t seem like 
he’d keep it up that way.” 

“He’s a nervous little thing,” Nell ex- 
plained. “He has times when he barks just 
steadily.” 

‘When something excites him,” Peg 
added. ‘“‘Or he hears someone around the 
house in the night.” 

This seemed to interest the sheriff. 

“You don’t figure he hears anyone now, 
do you?” he asked slowly. ‘Don’t see 
who’d be here this time of night. Or if they 
was, looks like they’d come in.” 

The Scottie barked insistently; and Nell 
drew nearer Peg, holding to her arm, bor- 
rowing strength from the stronger girl. 

“There may be somebody,” Peg said 
reluctantly. 

Sheriff Budd got to his feet and walked 
heavily toward the door. 

“T’ll look around,” he suggested. 

“T’'ll come along,’”’ Bat remarked, but the 
older man shook his head. 

“You better stay here, Bat,’’ he said 
mildly. ‘‘You come out to pay a social call 

on these young ladies. You don’t want to 
go away like that. Stay here with Sam.” 
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He glanced at Sam. “Sam, you stay with 
Bat,’’ he added. 

Sam nodded. 
agreed. 

And the sheriff went out and shut the 
door behind him; and they heard him 
cross the porch and step down to the 
ground. His footsteps then were lost to 
hearing as he crossed the soft turf where 
the tall grass grew. 

Sam, not quite sure how he should bear 
himself, looked warily at Bat; and the 
deputy stood still with a black and scowling 
countenance. 

Nell said from across the room, “‘I bor- 
rowed your gun, Sam. To frighten him 


‘‘Whatever you say,” he 


with.’’ Her tone had a certain tension in 
it. “It’s there on the couch,” she pointed 
out. . 


Sam hesitated. ‘‘Guessit wasn’t loaded,” 
he said, with a grin. “Lucky, too, or you’d 
prob’ly have shot yourself.’ He strolled 
idly to the couch and picked the weapon 
up and opened the breech. “Say,” he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘it is loaded, at that. Iforgot. I 
put in a couple of buckshot shells.” This 
statement seemed to him unconvincing, so 
he amplified it. “When that bunch of 
crows went over,’’ he explained. ‘Thought 
I might get a shot at them, and they was 
too high for Number Fours.’’ He removed 
one of the shells and looked at the wad. 
“Yes, Double O buck,’”’ he commented, 
and replaced the shell in the gun again and 
balanced the weapon thoughtfully in his 
hands. 

Bat said dourly, “You make me sick!” 

Sam felt a sudden irritation boiling in 
him, rising toward the point of flooding 
anger. 

“T’ll make you. sicker,” he said trucu- 
lently. ‘‘And Dave’ll make you sicker still. 
He knows what you’ve been doing.” 

Bat stared at him. “What are you talk- 
ing about?” 

“How much you made out of Sloughter?”’ 
Sam challenged; and Bat came to his feet 
with deceptive speed, but checked where 
he stood before the movement of the 
weapon in Sam’s hands. After a moment 
he laughed abruptly. 

“You'll stick your nose into a steel trap 
before you’re done,’ he said. “You'll 
monkey with the buzz saw.” 

Sam took a step toward him. 

‘“‘T’d as soon take a wipe at youany time,” 
he threatened. He took thought, looked 
toward Peg. ‘‘Did he bother you, Peg?’’ 
he asked. ‘‘ What do yousay? You want I 
should nail him?”’ His anger was feeding 
on itself, mounting steadily. 

Peg shook her head. “It’s all right, 
Sam,” she said quietly. ‘‘They were all 
right. They didn’t frighten us.’ 

Nell laughed delightedly. 

“Frighten us!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘Why, 
they amused us terribly. They were too 
funny for words, Sam. You can’t imagine 
how funny Lin looked beating that fudge, 
with my apron on; and wiping the whisky 
out of his hair, and picking pieces of the 
bottle out of his ears.’ Sam chuckled, and 
his anger passed, and even Peg smiled. 
“And Mister Bat just sat there and scowled 
all evening.’”’ She made a terrific grimace. 
“Like that,’’ she declared, and the three of 
them laughed at Bat again. Then their 
faces sobered at the sound of a step on the 
porch, and the door opened and Sheriff 
Budd ‘came in. He looked at them all; 
marked the gun in Sam’s hand; and he 
smiled a little. 

“You look right warlike, Sam,” 
gested. 

Sam grinned. “I feel kind of warlike, 
someways,”’ he agreed. 

The sheriff nodded; and after a moment 
he turned to Peg, seemed to recognize her 
dominance. 

““Miss Delemay,’’ he said, ‘‘you won’t 
be bothered again. I’m going to ask Sam 
to drive me and Bat to town, but you won’t 
be bothered any. There’s a couple of 
friends of mine outside.’”’ He nodded to- 
ward the stove, where Hoot crouched silent 
now.. ‘‘The pup was right; he heard ’em. 
They’ve been keeping an eye on things this 
evening.” 


he sug- 


gleam. 
Bata he said. 


right near stopping somes 7 
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“these friends of yours; the 
to stay in the rain. Have tha 
the kitchen, won’t you? They/® 
us at all.” She smiled. “I thé 
are ready for bed.” 


The sheriff I 
friendly of you,” he agr 4 
lifted his voice. “Oh, Mat! ‘ 


waited a moment and 4 


“ec Mat! ! ” 
The answer came fro 
pines across the road. 7 
“Hullo!” A friendly voi 
“Come in out of the! 
suggested. “‘They er 
There was a momentary Pi 
a word of agreement; and 
the shadows in that dire 
of a man appear in apf 
light presently struck 
man in outing garmen 
(Continued on Pag’ 
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“STUTZ Vertical Eight fulfills enthusiastic 
trade rumors. New style, new standards 
of performance, a wealth of novel features, 
speed, comfort, safety, the most complete 
equipment, the air of a very refined and 
luxurious car — all of these are combined 
in The NEW STUTZ Vertical Eight . 
very fast, very smooth riding, and with 
remarkable power of acceleration ‘both 
up and down’.” 


—AUTOMOBILE TOPICS 
January 2, 1926 


iz with 
be SAFETY CHASSIS 


| ARAL EES ET 


“In a half-day’s drive in rain over brick 
pavement, asphalt and gravel, The NEW 
STUTZ was driven by a representative of 
this publication at speeds as high as 65 
miles per hour with no feeling of danger. 
Short turns in gravel were entered at 
speeds of better than 50 and brakes were 
thrown on hard, betore the steering wheel 
was thrown over, with no perceptible skid 
or roll. 


"Co-ordination of a chassis and power 
plant which are replete in unique me- 
chanical developments, with a line of 
podies which are low and rakish but 
still dignified and comfortable, make 
The NEW STUTZ Vertical Eight a 
most unusual car. No single feature 
stands out beyond the others, but all 
aave been combined to produce well-bal- 
inced appearance, all-around perform- 
ince and simplicity of maintenance.” 


“The NEW STUTZ is original, 
interesting but not radical—fast, 
powerful, attractive, comfortable 
and nice to own. 


“Worm drives have been used 
before in this country to provide 
enduring silence in the rear end 
and they are being used today 
on a few high-priced foreign cars 
for the same reason. But the 
adoption of worm drive to per- 
mit reducing the center of grav- 
ity without impairing road 
clearance is an interesting new 
slant which is likely to usher in 
a new trend in automotive 
construction.” 


“A winding clay test hill, with maximum 
grade of 20 per cent, which was extremely 
muddy, was approached at 10 miles per 
hour and was negotiated in record time 
with no feeling of lugging. 


“The combination of smooth, liberal engine 
power, low center of gravity, balance and 
sweet brakes is responsible.” 


—AUTOMOBILE TRADE 
JOURNAL 


January, 1926 


—MOTOR AGE 
December 31,1925 


PATE sities 


—MOTOR 
January, 1926 


“In no car brought out in recent years have 
“sO many new and interesting engineering 


_ features been presented as in The NEW STUTZ ; ; 
Vertical Eight.” “There is no question that one of the real 


thrills of the present show is The NEW 

—MOTOR WORLD WHOLESALE STUTZ. The new four wheel braking sys- 

December 31, 1925 tem, the worm drive rear axle and other 

: features of unusual interest combine to 

make this car a high spot. This fact is 

easily verified by the changing but constant 

crowd that is to be found at the STUTZ 
booth.” 


—AUTOMOTIVE DAILY NEWS 
January 12, 1926 


PT 


Six body styles, designed and 
constructed under the super- 
vision of Brewster of New 
York. All closed bodies 
automatically ventilated. 


RE Sa 


nm a demonstration of The NEW 
_TUTZ performance characteristics to 
representative of this publication, 
_ eral laps of the Indianapolis track 
. ere made at an average speed of 75 

viles per hour. Acceleration from 5 

|) 25 miles per hour required 6.5 sec- 

ids and from 10 to 40 miles per hour 
7 ; seconds.” 


; aur 


OMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 
December 31, 1925 A } 


STUTZ MOTOR CAR COMPANY fot AMERICA, Inc, INDIANAPOLIS 


he 
Greatest- 
Writer Is a 
Student 


The Conklin Student’s Special 
fountain pen is designed to meet 
the need of the millions of boys 
and girls who must have a de- 
pendable pen. Oversize in all 
wearing parts. Made with the 
utmost care and in enormous 


volume, this pen at $3.50 is 
Conklin’s tribute to the students 
or America. 710 
two models. Black 


only. 


Other Conklin pens at 
$2.75 and more. In 
rubber and all precious 
metals. The Conklin 
Endura, with an ur 
conditional and perpetual 
guarantee, $5.00, $6.00 
and $7.00, in black, red 
and mahogany. 
Conklin pencils $1.00 
and more. 


THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
LONDON BARCELONA 
@ 


Pens . Pencils . Sets 
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(Continued from Page 80) 
countenance and a disarming smile, yet 
wearing at the same time a distinctly ade- 
quate air. Sheriff Budd introduced him. 

“This is Mat Snowden,” he explained. 
““Miss Delemay, and Miss Lutrow, and 
Sam Savery; and my deputy, Bat Brace. 
Mat’s been camping around here,” he ex- 
| plained. He added somewhat lamely, 
““Gets a lot of fun out of just being out- 
doors, he says. But I guess he’d rather be 
under cover when an easterly’s beginning 
to blow.” 


We marched up to the guns and halted. 
We had been coming so fast that the column 
of forty men was pretty well strung out. 
When we stopped, the rear of the column 
caught up, and there at the very end was 
little Freddie. 

“What are you doing here?” asked 
Henry. 

“I’m sorry,” said Freddie, “but I just 
couldn’t help coming along. I wanted to 
see the excitement.” 

“You poor boob,” said Henry. But he 
didn’t have time really to bawl him out. 

Lieutenant Baird started giving orders 
thick and fast. He made up four gun crews 
and started them turning the guns around, 
ready to fire north at the retreating Ger- 
mans. He put the other looey in charge of 
the guns. Then he grabbed me and Henry, 
and with the infantry major we went up to 
the crest of a little hill about a quarter of a 
mile to the north of the guns. We found a 
big shell hole right at the top and crawled 
in. Beside us was a big lone tree that had 
had most of its branches shot away. In 
front of us to the north we had a view of the 
whole country for miles. There was little 
patches of woods, and fields all plowed up 
with shell holes, and a couple of white 
roads, and the remains of a town. Puffs of 
white and black smoke here and there 
showed where shrapnel and shell was burst- 
ing. Both the Germans and our own in- 
fantry seemed to be keeping pretty well out 
of sight. 

“Better keep your heads down,” said the 
major as he got out a map and a pair of 
field glasses. “‘The Germans are still in that 
woods ahead there, and they have direct 
observation on this hill. First of all,’”’ he 
went on, “we want to get a machine-gun 
nest in that little patch of trees to the right 
there.” 

“T’d like to drag those guns up ie and 
use direct fire,’ said Baird. ‘‘We have no 
time to calculate data for indirect laying, 
and I don’t know how well our gunners will 
be able to handle those German panoramic 
sights.” 

There was a sudden crackling and whin- 
ing, and we all cuddled down in the bottom 
of the hole. 

“Machine-gun bullets,’’ said the major. 
“They have this crest nicely covered.” 

“IT guess we had better leave the guns 
where they are,” said Baird. He looked at 
his compass, and then turned to me. “Go 
back to the battery,” he said, ‘“‘and tell 
them to point all four guns as near north- 
east as they can. I want a battery salvo 
from the right at five-second intervals, 
range three thousand meters. Fire when 
ready. You will return at once. We have 
no telephones, so you and Henry will have 
to stand just below the crest here and trans- 
mit my orders by semapnore. Tell Jim 
Davis to stay down there to take the sig- 
nals. All right, beat it.” 

By this time the German machine gun 
had quit firing. I crawled out of the hole 
and ran down to the guns. The cannoneers 
had them all turned around, and the sec- 
tion chiefs was holding a meeting with the 
lieutenant in charge to figure out methods 
of firing. Nobody there had ever seen a 
German 77 before, but they were a good 
deal like the French 75’s and looked fairly 
simple. I delivered my orders to the lieu- 
tenant, and within half a minute the guns 
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Mat acknowledged the introductions 
quietly; and Sam saw that his eyes rested 
for a moment upon Peg’s countenance. She 
spoke to him. 

“Do come inside,” she said. ‘‘Since you 
must stay, you might as well be comfort- 
able.” 

Sam saw him smile. 

““T’d like to,” he agreed. ‘“‘I enjoy the 
outdoors, as the sheriff says; but I’m no 
bigot in the matter. There’s no particular 
pleasure to be got out of being out in the 
rain.”’ 


LITTLE FREDDIE 


(Continued from Page 11) 


was all pointed northeast. I found Jim 
Davis, arranged with him about the signal- 
ing, and was just starting back to the hill 
when the lieutenant hollered, “‘ Number 
One, fire!” 

There was a tremendous explosion and 
the air was filled with buzzing fragments. 
“Cease firing!” yelled the lieutenant. 

It seems they had used the wrong fuse or 
set it wrong or something, and the shell had 
burst almost as soon as it left the muzzle of 
the gun. 

Fortunately they was shooting well to 
the right of the observation post, so none 
of the fragments hit Henry or Baird or 
the infantry major. And none of the gun 
crews was hurt, although little Freddie, 
who was working on the Number One gun, 
had his tin helmet knocked off by a frag- 
ment. 

The chiefs of section held another meet- 
ing and changed the fuses. Number One 
gun was reloaded, and this time everything 
went fine. The four guns fired one after the 
other, and right away I saw Henry step 
down below the crest and start signaling: 
“Number One, right twenty, up ten. Num- 
ber Two, right twenty-five—’’ and so on. I 
ran back to the hill, and for some time I had 
all the work I could handle keeping track of 
the fire corrections and taking turns with 
Henry at semaphoring. We had no flags, 
but arm movements were good enough at 
such short distance. 

It took us about ten minutes to get ad- 
justed on that first machine-gun nest, and 
then we gave them several hundred rounds 
as fast as the guns could fire. Assoon as we 
had finished, the major got out a thing he 
called a Very pistol and shot something into 
the air that burst with a big ball of smoke. 
“That let’s °em know we’re through,” he 
said. 

I took a peek over the crest, and far away 
I could see a lot of little dots moving across 
a field toward the bunch of trees we had 
just been shelling. It was the infantry rush- 
ing the machine-gun nest. And I guess we 
must have put the Fritzes out of business, 
because all the little dots seemed to reach 
the woods all right. 

Infantry messengers began to arrive to 
report the positions of other machine guns. 
We had just got adjusted on a second nest 
when we heard the well-known hum of an 
airplane. Straight out of the north came a 
German machine with black crosses on its 
wings. It swooped down over the battery 
and let go with its machine-gun, raking the 
guns from one end of the battery to the 
other, and dropping a couple of hand gre- 
nades besides. It then started north again 
and disappeared, with a couple of Allied 
planes right behind. It was all over inside 
of two minutes, and the guns were firing the 
same as ever. But we knew that some of 
the cannoneers had been hit, because we 
saw a detail starting to the rear with 
wounded. 

““T wonder how Freddie is getting along,” 
I said. 

“He’s seeing the war, all right,” said 
Henry. ‘And I bet he wishes he had stayed 
home.” 

More messengers from the infantry came 
and went. I forget how many targets we 
adjusted on. Several times during the 
afternoon German machine guns to the 
north opened up and raked the slope, but 
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“We'll give you some 
Nell told him; but though Sno 
at her and smiled again, Sam 
eyes returned at once to Peg. 
later as, with the sheriff and 
the seat behind him, he turned 
the road to start for town, he 
and saw Peg and young Snowd 
in the lighted doorway, talking 

Nell had disappeared; and § 
swelled with a curious and lone 


(TO BE CONCLUDED’ 


we kept below the crest and 
hit. 

All at once I noticed it was 
get dark. The day was almost 
for the first time we began to 
shell fire. A big shell came ser} 
and hit between us and the: 
minute later another one burst 
of us. 3 

“Aha!” said Baird. “They 
seen us, and they’re getting ab 
But we’ll soon stop that. I ean 
of their gun in that ravine be 
hill almost due north.” Hi 
Henry. “Signal: Due north, 
from the right, five-second in 
five thousand; fire when a 

Henry signaled and we wai 
“Took out!” said Baird. -, 
that boche gun has fired.” | 

We flattened down. There 
and a bang, and the shell burs: 
yards to the left of us, a 
ridge. 

But still there were no & 
our battery. =. 

““What’s the matter with 
Baird. 

It was getting darker all t 
we could still make out the g 
cannoneers sitting around. Her 
his signal. At once a man sta 
from the battery up the hill in i 
When he arrived we saw 
Freddie. 

“It’s so dark we canta mie 
signals,” he said, half out of b 
we can fix that easy enough) 
next we knew he had climbe 
tree that stood on the crest oll 
had walked out on one of the f7 
limbs. ‘‘Now they can see £ 
said. “I’m outlined again 
What’s the data?” es 

“Due north,” said Bai 
from the right, ‘noose in" 
five thousand; fire when i 

Freddie ripped off the sign) 
eran, and a moment later } 
seemed to blow up right ov 
Fragments hit all around us. | 

“What was that?” asked 
major in a sort of dazed vt 

‘*A shell from our own gl 
it was,” yelled Henry. “4 
on their fuses again.” 

“‘ Anybody hurt?” cal 

“All right here,”’ came 
from overhead. 
perched in his tree. 
now?” he asked. 


then he turned to me. ‘ ‘ 
as you can,” he said, “2 


And if there are any md or I 
I'll go down and shoot ae } 
I ran down at top § ' 
message to the lieutenantat 
had already checked the fuses 
hollered “‘ Fire!”’ and th es 
way. 5 
““Come here,” said a VO! 
Davis. “Take this papt 
went on, “and take de 
with me. It’s getting so Gar? 
see that guy, even up 
somebody to check wi 
(Continued on 
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Coach Operator 


. de luxe type of motorcoach is graphic 
dence of the public’s appreciation of the 
J ermination of motorcoach operators and 
raufacturers to give them all the comfort, 
4 ty, speed and convenience possible. 


‘he United States Rubber Company has 
in carefully studying this development 
u checking tire performance through a 
(ps of trained tire experts who have made 
1 ay-to-day survey of actual operating 
«ditions. 


‘the United States Royal Cord Motor- 
ch Tire is the result. 


*48 a tire specifically designed for these 

dern passenger vehicles; and to make 
h plain, the word “ f#lotorcoach” has been 
a On it. 


tom the quality of the rubber grown on 
h U. S. Rubber Company’s own planta- 
ids up to the last operation in the factory, 
‘Ny step in its building has been watched 
O\ssure the highest quality of material 
|construction throughout. 


he United States Royal Cord Motor- 
ch Tire is offered with the confident ex- 
‘ation that it will set a new standard for 
K¢endable and economical operation. 
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; Jaren authority estimates that 


there will be over 100,000 buses oper- 
ating in this country before the end of 1926 
and that the de luxe type will predominate. 

With this new U.S. Royal Cord Motor- 
coach Tire, the United States Sales and 
Service Dealer is given still another oppor- 
tunity to increase his business. 

The tire itself—built of Latex-treated 
Web Cord and Sprayed Rubber—is the last 
word in tire equipment for the modern high 
powered, high speed motorcoach. 

And the U. S. Sales and Service agree- 
ment places the dealer in a position to 
actively solicit this business. 

This new tire is further evidence of the 
value of the U. S. Dealer Franchise and the 
United States Rubber Company’s determi- 
nation to place the dealer in a position to 
supply every tire need in his community. 

The U.S. Line in addition to the U.S.Royal 
Cord Motorcoach Tire now includes— 

U. S. Royal Cord Balloons 

U. S. Royal Cords 

U. S. Heavy Service Royal Cords 

USCO Balloons 

USCO Cords 

USCO Fabrics 

U. S. Royal, Grey and Usco Tubes 

U. S. Royal Cord Motorcycle Balloons 

U. S. Repair Materials and Accessories 


| United States Rubber Company 
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to Europe 
is now within the reach ofall / 


Put your vacation money into a European trip this year! 
Cunard, through inauguration of the new Tourist 
Third Cabin, has made this easy for you. 


There is nothing like a sea voyage for real rest, recrea- 
tion and invigorating change; in addition you will visit 
the places you have often read about, see with your own 
eyes the historic spots of the Old World and gain the 
broad knowledge that comes only to those who have 


traveled. 


MAY 


JULY AUGUST SEPTEMBER 


~just before and after the rush of the season- 
an ideal time for just such a trip/ 


Make your decision now 


TRAVEL COMFORTABLY 
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(Continued from Page 82) 

I sat down with Jim and started to take 
down Freddie’s signals. Another German 
shell came over and burst almost at the foot 
of the tree, but Freddie went right on sig- 
naling. 

We got off two more salvos in short 
order. The gun crews was working at top 
speed. This was a real artillery duel. The 
German battery was adjusting on us, and 
we was adjusting on them, and we didn’t 
want them to beat us to it. 

We fired a fourth salvo, and Freddie sig- 
naled, ‘‘Battery one hundred rounds. 
Fire!” 

The cannoneers began to throw the car- 
tridges into the guns as fast as they could. 
At the same instant the Germans opened 
up on us. German shells seemed to be 
bursting all over the hill ahead of us, and 
one or two burst almost in the battery posi- 
tion. But we kept on firing, and in a couple 
of minutes the German fire slackened and 
then stopped. We had cleaned them up. 
Two or three minutes later our own guns 
ceased firing, and the section chiefs re- 
ported: ; 

“Number One out of ammunition.” 

“Number Two out of ammunition.” 

“Number Three out of ammunition.” 

“Number Four out of ammunition.” 

The last cartridge had been used up, and 
the captured German battery had fired its 
last shot. 

I looked up at the hill ahead. The lone 
tree stood out against the evening sky, but 
there was no sign of Freddie. 

“T’m going up there to see how they are,”’ 
I said. 

“T’m coming, too,” said Jim Davis. “I 
want to see what’s happened to that guy 
they call Freddie.” 

“‘By the way,” I said as we walked along, 
“T wonder where he learned to sema- 
phore?”’ 

“He told me,” said Jim, “‘that he learned 
it in the Boy Scouts.” 

“The Boy Scouts!’’ I said. ‘‘Can you 
imagine that?”’ 

“Freddie is a good guy,” Jim went on. 
“The first half of the afternoon he worked 
like hell on one of the gun crews. Then that 
airplane came along, and the feller that was 
checking the signaling with me got hit in 
the arm and had to go back. So Freddie 


Febr 


“Well,” I said, “if Freddi 
the war I guess he’s got his y 
a little of everything this aftern 

Near the top of the hill we m 
ant Baird and the infantry mz 
down. 

“The ammunition is all usec! 
reported. . | 

“T know,” said Baird. “Th! 
the glasses told us it was almosi 
he came up. We'll be starting 
outfit in a few minutes.” An¢c 
Baird and the major passed ¢ 
tinued down the hill. Right bh 
was Henry. : 

“Henry,” I said, ‘did By | 
hurt?” 

“No,” he said, ‘“‘not a serate' 

“But how about Freddie?” | 

“Oh, he come down out of 1 
the big noise started, and he go’ 
hole with the rest of us. Noth; 
him.” | 

“‘Where is he?’’ lasked. 

“He’s gone,”’ said Henry. | 

“Gone?” I said. “‘ What do: 

‘Well,’ said Henry, “TI gu 
has sort of went to his head- 
said it would. He’s out of his 
lutely.”’ 

“T don’t believe it,” I said 
was one peach of a kid, and ha 
nerve.” 

“‘T was hoping we could meek 
battery,” said Jim Davis. 

“So was I,” said Henry. “Hh 
boy, sure enough. But he’s go). 
over the hill. And he’s plain 3 

“How do you know he’s eraz? 

“Wait till I tell you what hiz 
that don’t prove he’s complete | 
you can use my face for a si 
said he wanted to thank us allp 
nice to him, and he didn’t want 
feelings, but he had decided i 
was not the best place for hin’ 

“Why not?” Tasked. | 

“He said this business of 
within about a mile of the ( 
swapping shells with them wa 
a while, but it wasn’t - 
for a guy that’s as near-sighte} 
he had decided to go up and 
fantry, where he could see som 

The last I seen him he was 


, — — key. Fae 


came over and helped me the rest of the way.” And Henry pointed 
time. He’s a good guy.” toward the front lines. | 


ta CUNARD VACATION SPECIALS 


Transatlantic Round Trip Fare *170 up 
Sailings May I£ to September 252 


The accommodations consist of specially reserved, comfortable, 
roomy, well-ventilated Third Cabin staterooms for 2 or 3 per- 
sons; many baths; spacious dining halls—an abundance of ex- 
cellent food, splendid table service; well-stocked libraries; 
comfortable lounges for the quiet hours and plenty of deck space 
for more strenuous recreation in the open air. 


Large Series of Attractive Tours 
of varying durations and rates 


pays all transportation and hotel pays for a short tour of Great. 

$ 298° charges on a trip of about thirty $35, 3°° Britain, Ireland and parts of 
days, including Paris, Brussels the Continent. Wide choice of 
and London. Itineraries. 


NEW CUNARD CABIN SERVICE 


to Plymouth, Cherbourg and London 
Transatlantic Round Trip Fare—$290 up 


A new Cunard Transatlantic Service, with regular 
sailings every other week till the first of May and 
every Saturday thereafter, by fast fleet of modern, 
oil-burning Cunarders. The maximum of comfort 
in accommodations, equipment and service. 


Travel by the 
CUNARD HIGHWAY 
It Costs No More 


Full information gladly furnished upon request 


CUNARD and ANCHOR Lines 


25 Broadway, New York or Branches and Agencies 
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e Power and Flexibility 


ord car enjoys everywhere an enviable repu- car supreme in conquering the emergencies of diff_i- 
not only for giving complete satisfaction in cult driving conditions. 


Hday use, but for being the most reliable car 


extreme driving conditions. This same supremacy of performance, which is essen- 


tial in negotiating heavy sand and deep mud, is re- 
sponsible for that quick “getaway,” which has made 
Ford cars so popular for modern, crowded city traffic. 


“amous model T engine develops ample power 
needs that arise. This power, combined 

j ght weight, low gear ratio, and the simplicity 

1 €ctness of the Ford control, makes the Ford FORD MOTOR COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 


fe ?260, TOURING $290, COUPE $520, TUDOR SEDAN $580, FORDOR SEDAN $660 
All prices f. 0. b. Detroit 
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ADVENTURE LAND ON 
THE GREAT NORTHERN 


In July, 1806, ete Meriwether er bate ahs the Ae seu ‘es Clark 
Expedition, encountered hostile Indians at a point just above the Great Northern’s 
present main line (today’s Meriwether Station), a few miles east of Glacier National 
Park. In July, 1925, in memory of this exploration, the Great Northern Railway 
erected a monument to Captain Lewis approximately upon the spot above pictured. 


OME, traverse the magnificent miles of the great 

Northwest in luxurious comfort on that aristo- 
crat of trains, the New “Oriental Limited. It is a 
romantic adventure into an epic land, this smooth, 
restful, quiet flight of transportation’s thoroughbred 
along the scenic, low-altitude, easy-grade courses of 
the Mississippi, Missouri, Flathead, Kootenai and 
Columbia Rivers. Green and colorful is the land- 
scape of this historic empire—James J. Hill’s aptly 
named “Zone of Plenty.” Stirring are the stories of the 
men of vision and valor who subdued it. 


With its own beginnings under James J. Hill deeply 
rooted in the picturesque formative days of the 
Northwest, the Great Northern is erecting monu- 
ments at historically famous spots along its route; 
and also it is publishing authoritative treatises on the 
early explorations and discoveries. You will better 
appreciate any trip you may be contemplating to or 
from the Northwest or California on the New Ori- 
ental Limited, via Glacier National Park, if you 
read the illustrated, informative, new document, 
“Historic Northwest Adventure Land,” just issued, 
which will be sent without cost, if you mail coupon. 


a dependable 
railway 


NEW ORIENTAL LIMITED 


De Luxe Train—No Extra Fare 
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| A. J. Dickrnson, Passenger Traffic Manager | 
Room 712, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minnesota 


I am interested in a trip through the Northwest. Send me your new, descriptive document 


| “Historic Northwest Adventure Land.” : | 
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pleasure in playing at Indians and soldiers, 
getting surreptitiously into the clothes of 
their mothers and fathers and in being 
someone else. The microbe of fancy dress 
had entered into their blood at a very early 
age and made them able to slip over the 
thin line that divides the actual from the 
imaginative by the simple adoption of 
clothing that was different from their 
own. Attracted, therefore, to the theater, 
in which they recognized the fourth- 
dimensional life into which they had been in 
the habit of projecting themselves, what 
more natural than that eventually they 
should have gone around to the back to tap 
at themysterious door? Like Miss Santley, 
they had acted long before they were actors, 
and been born with the gift of mimicry and 
the art of transplantation. They had al- 
ways been able to dematerialize, leave their 
own bodies, so to speak, and even without 
the aids of wig and make-up enter into the 
skin and personality of a fancied person, 
so that, from the moment when, having 
gained a footing in the theater, they had 
been handed a part to study, they had 
brought to it an intuitive sense of character 
and portraiture which quickly gave it life. 

It is wonderful to see how, even at a first 
rehearsal, such an actor as George Arliss, 
just as he is with eyeglass cocked, will be- 
come at once the character—Old English 
for example—that he has cast himself to 
portray. His face, devoid of make-up, takes 
on the expression of a very old man. His 
eyes become old and his hand shaky, his 
voice thin and querulous, his shoulders 
round. Day by day, as he grows familiar 
with his lines, he adds true and delicate 
touches to his riper and riper portrait, 
drawing from a keen imagination as much 
as from actual observation, so that many 
days before he finally puts on wig, make-up 
and clothes he has ceased to be George Ar- 
liss and is, blood and bones, the dogged old 
rip who was born in the brain of Gals- 
worthy. 


Snowing White or Snowing Brown 


Among the few names that can be linked 
today with that of Arliss are those of Ed- 
ward Sothern, Cyril Maude, Leslie Faber, 
Otis Skinner, Ferdinand Gottschalk, John 
Barrymore, David Warfield, Alfred Lunt, 
Lawrence Grossmith and Dudley Digges. 
These men are born actors, and although 
practice has helped to perfect their art, 
their genius was just as apparent when they 
first walked on the stage as it is at this mo- 
ment after varying years of work. The 
same description applies to Marie Tempest, 
Lottie Veune, Laurette Taylor, Lynn Fon- 
tanne, Margaret Bannerman, Ina Claire, 
Lenore Ulric, Mary Boland and Laura 
Hope Crews. In less legitimate drama the 
names immediately occur of Leon Errol, 
W. C. Fields, G. P. Huntley, George 
Graves, Wilkie Bard, all four brothers 
Marx, Al Jolson, Chick Sale, Fanny Brice, 
the Duncan Sisters, Elsie Janis, Beatrice 
Lillie and Maisie Gay. 

The Santley tour among the second 
towns of England, Scotland and Wales en- 
abled me to see how amazingly good- 
natured and happy-go-lucky, mutually 
helpful and generous actors are under very 
trying conditions. In that company there 
was not a single member who earned more 
than a few pounds a week. The highest sal- 
ary was probably eight pounds and the low- 
est twenty-five shillings. To stay at a hotel 
was, therefore, out of the question, al- 
though they, in many cases, were hardly 
more than pubs. Each week was spent in 
well-worn theatrical diggings, sometimes in 
a dingy bed-sitting room in which there was 
a small and smoking grate, with texts on a 
wall with a bewildering paper, a bed witha 
dip in the middle, a hand washstand and an 
antiquated armchair, and sometimes, when 
several people shared them, two or three 
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Five Disc Wheels 


New Mallard Green 
Duco Finish 


Cowl Ventilator ° 
Cowl Lights 
Rear-vision Mirror 
Silken Curtains 
Transmission Lock 


Aut.Windshield Wiper 
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FC. W. Nash’s New Car 
, Outstanding Leader of Its Field 


Already the new Ajax Six has identified itself in 
the public mind as a great motor car achievement. 


In every respect it is another Nash success, for 
the Ajax Motors Company is wholly owned by 
The Nash Motors Company, with the same direc- 
tors and the same resources, and Mr. C. W. Nash 
is President of both companies. 


In point of fact, Mr. Nash personally developed 
the Ajax Six to meet the needs of the great mar- 
ket just below that which the other two Nash 
lines satisfy. 


_ And he included in this new car a group of me- 
§ chanical features that had never before been 
» offered in any one car except at a cost prohibi- 
tive to the buyers of this field. 


In superb beauty, in flawlessly fine performance, 
in rugged power, in hair-trigger acceleration, and 
in costly engineering attractions, the Ajax Six is 
the “class” car of the $1,000 field in the fullest 
sense of the word. 
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(Continued from Page 86) 
heavily laden, would go in quest of lodgings 
usually bespoken, and, after a not too 
hearty meal, explore the town. Some, un- 
able to spend a bus man’s holiday in the 
theater or the movies, which had not been 
invented in those days, would go to church 
to act as critics for a change. Others 
would play cards or chess or do a gin crawl, 
or look up friends made during other tours 
and enjoy a few hours of domesticity in a 
house. 

How different the life for actors in Amer- 
ican one-night and weekly stands. For 
them the well-fitted trains and the night 
hops passed in sleepers, the cheap and com- 
fortable hotels, the theaters, however old- 
fashioned, that are reasonably clean and 
hygienic, the spotless cafete- 
rias and the better salaries. 
There are stock companies, 
too, in which, although the 
work is hard and it is neces- 
sary to act a part at night 
after learning another in the 
daytime, it is possible to dig 
in for several months and stow 
kit bags under the bed. 

What in America is known 
as a one-night stand, in Eng- 
land is called a fit-up. It is 
an accurate description. It 
is what is sometimes nothing 
more than a village, with The 
Rising Sun at one end of the 
High Street and The Setting 
Sun at the other. The com- 
pany, arriving in the after- 
noon, takes possession of the 
town hall, if there is one, and 
if there isn’t, a schoolroom. 
To this place everyone im- 
mediately proceeds on foot, 
pushing the scenery from the 
station on anything with 
wheels. While the leading 
man or lady touts for business 
in the village, the remainder 
of the company fit up the 
proscenium and the scenery 
on the generally creaking 
platform, and arrange a dress- 
ing room for the ladies on 
one side and for the gentle- 
men on the other. 


On Easy Street, Mecca 


At the conclusion of the 
performance of some old pop- 
ular favorite like Jenny Deans 
or The Royal Divorce, the 
leading juvenile, the heavy 
father, the low comedian and 
the general utilities, who 
double several parts, pack up 
and cart away their scenery 
and belongings before dis- 
tributing themselves among 
the several cottages in which 
the leading man or lady, the 
bad woman, the gentle 
mother and the toothy in- 
génue have already gone to 
sleep. A hard life and a 
meager, which requires that 
its male votaries shall be just 
as useful in the art of carpentry as in that 
of holding the faithful mirror up to man. 

To these often perennial barnstormers, 
heaven is represented by a theater, however 
ill-equipped and beetle-run, in which they 
perform for a week; and the Mecca of their 
desire, often never fulfilled, is an engage- 
ment in a metropolitan theater among the 
aristocrats of the stage. How they envy the 
big-town actor, his salary and notoriety, his 
long fur coat and club, his golf bag and daily 
racing, his car and comfortable home. And 
well they may, because the big-town actor, 
especially in these days of high salaries, 
leads an enviable life. If his name is in elec- 
trics and starred in advertisements he is 
better paid than a prime minister, a bishop, 
a Supreme Court judge or the president of a 
bank, and added to his salary is a percent- 
age of the receipts. To the barnstormer 
and the stock actor and those to whom the 
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road is a persistent roundabout, the seats of 
the mighty are soft and velvet lined. They 
gaze with awe at the greatness of the metro- 
politan gods, though they are consumed 
with the belief that they could act them off 
the stage. They read of them presiding at 
banquets, speaking in pulpits, having their 
jewelry stolen, appearing in divorce courts, 
hobnobbing, if in England, with duchesses, 
if in America, with mayors, and spending 
their holidays at the various fashionable 
resorts. 

They see their photographs in society 
papers, sitting in the sunken gardens of 
their country houses, bathing in their pools, 
going for walks with police dogs, standing 
in week-end groups of high society, read 
from left to right, advertising pearls and 
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Manchester and Boston, Edinburgh and 
Chicago, when they go out with the play. 
Nor do they feel the seismic tremors that 
sometimes follow the opening of the season 
in London and New York when the notices 
applaud the efforts of a minor person and 
place the star among the also rans. 

They fail to understand, too, the con- 
stant problem of earning a living wage that 
confronts the far too large army of trained 
and untrained actors who, once having 
tasted the comforts of the metropolitan 
stage, endeavor to remain there by the skin 
of their teeth. Cast with any luck into one 
or other of the flood of plays that swamps 
the theaters before the summer wanes, the 
most popular of these small-part actors may 
rehearse for the whole of the year in a series 


By and Large They are Charming and Childlike People, Loyal to Each Other and Devoted 
to Their Craft, Gay and Delightful Companions 


tooth paste, soaps and beauty pastes, Paris 
frocks and encyclopedias, corsets, cars and 
butterfly hose. They see them standing on 
the decks of giant liners, posing at the 
Spanish portals of their Florida villas, rid- 
ing to hounds. In England they have titles 
and in America real estate. They read of 
them commissioning authors, bickering 
with critics, disagreeing with managers, 
employing interior decorators, giving their 
views on the League of Nations, breakfast- 
ing in Downing Street and leaving paste- 
boards on the President. 

But they never take into consideration 
the relentlessness of Anno Domini which 
puts them yearly nearer and nearer to a 
graceful exit from the stage, the fickleness of 
the public, the changes in public taste, the 
difficulty of finding suitable plays, the 
shock of scanty receipts, the tragedy of 
discovering a lack of drawing power in 


of failures. Even if they have no one 
dependent upon them and live like lonely 
pigeons in a hole in a wall, their constant 
companion is anxiety and bills are their 
daily mail. 

The city is far more expensive to live in 
than the small provincial town and they 
must dress more smartly than the barn- 
stormer and the stock actor if they are to 
stand a chance under the merciless eyes of 
director and dramatist. No slack days for 
them between long rehearsals and the 
agent’s crowded offices. No peace of mind, 
even after selection, with the fear first of 
being fired and then of the public’s refusal 
to support the play they are in. Disap- 
pointment, humiliation, jealousy, heart- 
break, semistarvation, crushed ambition, 
often follow them through the year. Once 
an actor always an actor, and so they hang 
on and on. Some are unsuited physically 
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ance, so delightful its comfort that driving now or intend to drive—take 
you will step from the wheel amazed a ride in the Improved Chevrolet 
that such power, speed and snap _ and experience the revelation it will 
could be achieved in a car that costs afford you! See a Chevrolet dealer. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


So superbly smooth is its perform- so little. No matter what car you are 
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Here is the greatest achievt 
in lamp making in ten years—: 
MAZDA Lamp, frosted on thei 
and of improved constructit 
is a better MAZDA Lamp for « 
hold use than you have evei! 
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on the page opposite. ae 
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UPERIOR in usefulness, efficiency and appear- 
} ance, the new MAZDA Lamp is sold at a lower 
i than the types it replaces. Look at this list of 
1ew lamp’s outstanding advantages: 


GIVES MORE LIGHT than lamps 
it replaces and reduces the glare 
with its inside frosted bulb. 

MORE RUGGED. The strength 
has been greatly increased. 

COSTS LESS than previous lamps. 
The average price of all MAZDA 
Lamps is now 51% less than in 1914. 
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TOM-TOM THE OCTAGON 


White dial 
$3.25 


Radium 
$4.25 


Trust your day and 
night traffic to 
Tom-Tom 


ALL night Tom-Tom will let the 
wheeled minutes of your sleep 
glide by like an endless line of 
limousines on a long, smooth 
street. Unhalted; undisturbed 
by the noise of a ticking, even. 
But when comes the precise 
minute for your day to start its 
east-west traffic, you hear Tom- 
Tom’s signals. Twelve of them, 
if need be. Loud—till sleep 
halts! And the waiting line of 
those wide-awake minutes starts 
with a rush. 


Tom-Tom is an octagon, 
whose out-curved window 
makes time-reading easy. Cubist 
numerals, special top-ring . . . 
a handsome True Time Teller. 
His simple mechanism means 
accurate time-keeping. See 
Tom-Tom at your dealer’s. 

See also Tip-Top, the octagon 
wrist watch, the smallest low- 
priced wrist watch made! 


THE NEW HAVEN 
CLOCK COMPANY 


New Haven, Conn. 


Tip-Top the Octagon 
wrist watch. Silver dial 
$3.75; Radium $4.50 


| parents. 
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(Continued from Page 88) 

But even among actors who are actors 
and who are, therefore, at the top of the 
tree, there is often as much disappoint- 
ment and heartbreak as among the rank 
and file. Take the case of Jimmy Welch, 
for instance, that great comedian whose 
death left a gap on the English stage that 
no one has ever filled. Here was a man 
possessed of genius, a very child of Thespis. 

“To me it seems,’’ said Charlotte Cush- 
man, in one of her eloquent moments, “‘as 
if, when God conceived the world, that was 
poetry; He formed it and that was sculp- 
ture; He colored it and that was painting; 
He peopled it with living beings and that 
was the grand, divine, eternal drama’’— 
and if ever a man was destined to interpret 
the latter to the people of his time his name 


| was Jimmy Welch. 


Like Wells’ Mr. Kipps, he was born in 
a provincial town, of humble and obscure 
His education was scanty, he 
went early to work in a shop or office and 
knew nothing more of the stage than any 
Saturday nighter who bought a seat in the 
pit. Acting was in his blood, however, and 
being unable to answer the call by joining 
a professional company, he enrolled himself 
as a member of an amateur society and in 
that way strutted the stage. Although he 
had the spirit of Hamlet his body was that 
of the gravedigger, and he found himself 


| east for comic parts instead of tragic réles. 


So he turned his back on his native town 
to try his luck in London. And there, after 
receiving the slings and arrows in his funny 
little body, found the password to the 
theater and became an actor at last. 


They All Want to Play Hamlet 


Once more, however, and for the rest of 


| his life, he was doomed not to enact the 


parts to which he felt that he was fitted— 
Lear, Macbeth, Richard III, Othello and 


_ others of the tragic muse—but the empty, 


pompous, fussy little major in Arms and 
the Man for instance, and the laughter- 
compelling romantically comic creature in 


| When Knights Were Bold. He had only 


to appear on the stage for the audience to 
scream with laughter, and every yell, in- 
stead of giving him joy, seared his soul with 
pain. His little, ugly, pathetic face and his 
whimsical undersized figure sold the house 
out every night and eventually broke his 
heart. He never could see that it was his 
tragic genius applied to farce that brought 
out those yelps of laughter, and so, in order 
to gratify a stultified ambition, he played 


| Hamlet in his home. 


The history of Beerbohm Tree might 
have been written, to my mind, on the 
reverse of Welch’s medal. Here was an 
actor, and that he was without a doubt, 
who had been cut out by nature as a come- 
dian. His long, peculiar figure, his soft 
amusing lisp, his round, pale, startled eyes 
and his dancing-master amble belonged es- 
sentially to an actor born for comedy parts. 
He regarded life through a laughing mask 
and reveled in satirical humor. Every 
serious thing about him he turned into a 
jest. Wit bubbled from his lips like water 
from the mouth of a fountain and in the 
moments of his profoundest gravity there 
was a smile in his eyes. 

But having made his reputation in a 
comedy part, he turned a Thespian somer- 
sault and, with few exceptions, such as 
Falstaff and Micawber, Malvolio and Sir 


| Peter Teazle, cast himself for heroic réles 


in high poetic drama. He loved to sweep 
upon the stage in the red robes of Wolsey 
and to appear between tall columns in the 
scanty kilt of Cesar. He adored to grovel 
in the earth in a passion of blank verse and 
take an unconscionable time a-dying to the 
lamentation of a cello. He saw himself on 
the stage as a great tragic figure, and when, 
from time to time, on the urgent advice 
of his numerous intimate friends, he con- 


_ descended to play lighter modern parts in 


the comedies of his time, he rejoiced when 
they had run their course so that he might 
gloom once more. A master in the art 
of make-up, he could always look tragic 
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enough, but he was never wholly able, in my 
opinion, to overcome the disabilities of his 
lisp and inborn comicality. 

He was a great director and artist, a mas- 
ter of pageantry. He conceived things on a 
noble scale both on his stage and in the 
impressiveness of his theater. He sur- 
rounded himself with the finest talent and 
actresses of beauty. There was poetry in 
his soul and sweeping melody. He saw 
bigly and did bigly and spared no pains. 
His productions were always splendid and 
he loved his craft. But there were moments 
after his highest achievements in poetic 
drama when he was swept by a yellow 
melancholy and plunged into shadows of 
doubt. And in these times the imp of 
humor that was never far from his shoulder 
must have whispered in his inmost ear, 
“Oh, Herbert, dear old Herbert, you would 
have been epoch-making as the grave- 
digger, whereas your Hamlet is only fair.” 
I am not sure that he did play Hamlet, but 
the illustration goes. 

After long and painstaking efforts in or- 
der to give the impression of being perfectly 
natural in one of his comedy parts, Charles 
Hawtrey was always as annoyed as he was 
able to be when people said, ‘“‘He speaks 
exactly as though he were in a drawing- 
room; it isn’t acting at all.’”’ In the words 
of Somerset Maugham, ‘‘The fact is, of 
course, that he had that natural gift of act- 
ing, the lack of which is so lamentably ob- 
vious in so many of the persons who seek 
to earn a living by its exercise. Those who 
practice the arts must resign themselves to 
the immortal fact that industry and good 
will contend unsuccessfully with talent. 
He was an extremely good actor. The pub- 
lie Worshipped him, but somewhat igno- 
rantly, for his naturalness deceived them 
into thinking that there was little more in 
his acting than charm and ease. They said 
he was wonderfully lifelike and thought it 
was due to a happy chance. But the nat- 
uralness of a realistic actor is as artificial 
as the plausibility of the realistic play. The 
foundation of the stage is illusion and its 
superstructure is make-believe. The nat- 
ural actor is as far from the naked truth of 
fact as the ranting barnstormer. Hawtrey 
was acting all the time—art and not nature 
was the result of his instructive sense for 
the stage.” 


Art That Conceals Art 


I watched Hawtrey many times at re- 
hearsal. He adopted the same method as 
the one used in his inimitable drawings by 
Phil May. He did away with every super- 
fluous line in his building up of the charac- 
ter that he was practicing to assume. There 
was not a movement or a gesture that was 
not studied, not even the raise of an eye- 
brow that was not carefully thought out. 
He acted harder in order not to appear to 
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At Home in any Company 


HERE is a harmony of line and design, a sym- 
metry, a dignified poise and balance that places 
the Flint Six in that small class of accepted cars. 


And on the open road, where trails are long and 
hills are steep, the Flint, with its incomparable motor, 
meets any challenge or any condition, undaunted. 


Where traffic tests the mettle of motor carsand wrecks 
the nerves of drivers, the Flint reveals a flexibility 
and ease of handling that only Flint drivers know. 


Your joy in motor travel, your love of the beautiful, 
your admiration for the true, your appreciation of 
economy will all find new expression in the Flint. 


The Flint is now available in three price ranges. 
Flint “Eighty”, (shown) $1595 to $2395; Flint “Sixty”, 
$1285 to $1575; Flint Junior, $1085, f. o. b. Flint. 


Any Flint dealer will gladly demonstrate. 
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have of him will be a series of reports, like 
Casanova’s Memoirs—expurgated.”’ 

“Oh, not entirely expurgated,’”’ Rod de- 
fended his reputation; then he began 
studying the wine list with a judicious eye. 

“How about a good rich Pommard? 
Just for tonight, before we really begin 
remembering our poverty.” 

After dinner, while Doug and Katherine 
sat in their chairs, Rod tore about the 
promenade deck, searching, searching. 

“Any luck?” they called. 

“Not a bit. Just square-built British 
beauties and old war horses aboard.” 

“They won’t do?” 

“No,” Rod said. ‘‘Katherine makes 
every other woman on board seem unin- 
teresting. I’ve decided I’ll go into train- 
ing.” 

“No cocktails? No wine?” 

“Don’t be an ass. I mean a gentlemanly 
version of training, nothing fanatical. Just 
enough to get me full of health for Paris. 
Come on, you two, do your mile with me 
before you go to bed. I’m going to do five. 
There’s a gymnasium on board, with a 
man who puts you through stunts at seven 
every morning. If you’ve got any man- 
hood left, you’ll join me there, Doug.” 

“‘T haven’t,’’ Doug said. 

Rod trained. His activity became too 
exhausting for Katherine and Doug even 
to contemplate. Exercise didn’t fill all his 
time, however, and in his spare moments he 
told Katherine more about his emotions. 

“Really, our Compleat Amorist is too 
delicious,” she said to Doug the third night 
out. ‘‘He simply has to keep in practice. 
I actually believe he’s making love to me. 
On a purely proxy basis of course.’ 

“I know darned well he is,’’ Doug said, 
rather relieved that she’d spoken. ‘“‘ Well, 
I’ve always heard that a really good woman 
can put a stop to that sort of thing with a 
glance.”’ 

““T suppose some good woman must have 
once, for the theory to be so persistent,” 
Katherine sighed. 

“What am I going to do about it? Settle 
the matter with my fists?” 

“With him spending three hours a day 
in the gymnasium? Heavens, no! He 
wouldn’t like me as a fascinating widow. 
I do for the pleasant, sentimental, Hearts- 
and-Flowers renditions, but for serious 
scenes only young chits need apply, and he 
says now they’re repelled by his age.” 

“And what do you do while the Hearts 
and Flowers are going on?” 

“T lead him on just as much as I possibly 
can. This is my pleasure trip, you know. 
Poor Rod! Of course he’ll eventually 
marry somebody not a day under eighty.” 


Rod vowed that the first contact any of 
their fellow passengers had established 
among themselves was when they joined 
hands and sang Auld Lang Syne at the end 
of the captain’s dinner. 

“Well, you’ve lived through it,’”’ Doug 
commented. 

“No thanks to you,” he returned, and he 
gave Katherine the look that rich pro- 
ducers paid money to have him give their 
leading women. 

“And tomorrow, Paris,’’ Katherine said. 
“And all the jeunes filles even you can 
possibly wish.” 

“T’m not interested in jewnes filles,” Rod 
declared. ‘‘I’m cured.” 

The trip from Cherbourg was hot and in= 
credibly dirty. 

“Now I’ve got the names of four or five 
hotels,’ Rod said when they arrived. 
“Shall we try the cheapest first?” 

ets 

It might have done for the two men, but 
for Katherine it was impossible. The neigh- 
borhood was not only sinister but smelly, 
and in the very office there was something’ 
which scurried off like a water bug; which 
was more honest in the management than 
reassuring. 

“We'll go to the next,” Rod said. 
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“Let’s try one about two cuts above,” 
Doug suggested. 

That was how they found the Hotel 
Muguet. Years had done their best to 
make the Hotel Muguet dingy, but it shone 
with wax and brass polish, and the one 
room with a private bath was vacant; and 
though its red plush, million-tasseled fur- 
niture was droll, and its clothes space lim- 
ited, Katherine and Doug liked it the 
moment they crossed its threshold. While 
they were unstrapping their hand luggage, 
Rod went to look for a single one. 

“All right?’”’ Katherine asked, when he 
reappeared a few minutes later. 

“Well, the only things they’ve got,’’ he 
said, ‘‘are sort of depressing, and this 
quarter is pretty far out of the way. I’ve 
been thinking it over and I think it’s just 
as cheap for me to get a little room at the 
Ritz and save transportation—for these 
first few days anyway.” 

“With the cost of Parisian taxicabs what 
it is?’”” Doug wondered. 

“Oh, about three in the morning they’re 
worse than in New York.” 

“But we'll see you?’’ Katherine hoped. 

“T’ll be so underfoot that you’ll be 
wishing I was dead. Shall we dine at 
Foyot’s tonight?” 

“We thought we’d just wander about 
this neighborhood and look for some little 
place.”’ 

“Well, I'll see you tomorrow then. I’ll 
call you up before ten; and, anyway, I sup- 
pose you'll drop into the grill at the Ritz 
for a cocktail around noon, won’t you? All 
Americans do.” 

“Well, there goes my beau,’’ Katherine 
said, as they heard his footsteps descend 
the stairs. 

Just for a moment Doug wished she 
weren’t busily hanging something in the 
placard so he could see her face. 

““Simply because this place didn’t shine 
like a barber shop,”’ was what he said. 

“No,” Katherine, emerging and looking 
far from stricken, denied it. “If we’d gone 
to that awful first place, he would have 
stayed. It’s his sense of drama. We outrage 
it a good deal.”’ 


Rod hadn’t crossed the Ritz lobby to 
register before John Hennaberry fell on 
him. 

“Rod Hale! Well, for the love of Pete! 
When did you land? Come and have a 
drink? Dot’s in the grill now.” 

John Hennaberry had been a freshman 
when Rod was a senior. He was twenty- 
five, and owned something like six million 
dollars, which kept propagating as dollars 
will when they are left together in large 
enough crowds. 

“Great!” Rod replied. 
register.” 

While he was making out his feuille, 
Houghtey Gilbert appeared. 

“Rod, you darling! Can I kiss you here? 
Of course I can. How sweet you look in 
your tan.” 

Houghtey was old Houghton Gilbert’s 
daughter from back home. She was twenty- 
three, and her father had already given her 
two millions in her own right, though she 
allowed him small credit for the transfer. 

“Just to save income taxes,” was her 
explanation, “but it certainly is conven- 
ient.” 

While Rod gave orders about his lug- 
gage, Houghtey was squealing, “John 
Hennaberry! Where’s Dot? No, I’m not 
going to begin kissing every man in this 
lobby. I’d get exhausted and someone’s 
feelings would be hurt.” 

The three marched out together, and the 
entire jammed room where Dot Henna- 
berry was waiting over a tableful of cock- 
tail glasses and potato chips seemed to rise 
at their entrance. 

“Rod! John! Houghtey!” 

In ten minutes Rod hadn’t a meal except 
breakfast left unengaged for the coming 
week, and when he woke at eleven next 


“Just wait till I 


morning it didn’t seem worth while to nego- 
tiate a French telephone call to give 
Katherine and Doug that information. 
Still, he did feel a little guilty. 

He needn’t have. Katherine and Doug 
had started from their hotel directly after 
breakfast, so happy to be in Paris that it 
seemed as though every few feet there was 
something to laugh at. For instance, there 
was a row Of ladies’ golf stockings displayed 
on highly molded wooden legs—legs whose 
fleshly counterparts had vanished from 
America with the 1900’s; seductive legs; 
legs that could never walk eighteen holes, 
though they might cancan indefinitely; 
legs whose preoccupation with le sport was 
deliciously affected. 

Then there was a taxi driver charging 
full speed down a street who reached from 
his seat gently to cuff a young woman who 
was maundering absent-mindedly in the 
middle of the highway, and who roared with 
laughter at her startled indignation. 

And there was a store called Aux Pianos 
Réunies, and a butcher shop with meats 
whose entrails had been coquettishly re- 
placed with nosegays of flowers. 

“By the way, are we bound any place in 
particular?’’ Doug asked at last. 

“‘T’m very much afraid,’ Katherine con- 
fessed, ‘that we’re bound for an exhibition 
at one of the great couturiers’. Do you 
think you can stand it?”’ 

“T guess so.”’ 

“Before I buy a stitch I want to get a 
general idea of what’s going to be worn, 
and the best place to find that out seems to 
me to be the smartest dressmaker’s in 
Paris. Naturally, I won’t buy anything 
there.”’ 


Lucien Pavane’s was on the Place Ven- 
déme. They walked up a very ducal 
staircase and sat in a lilac-gray room, its 
moldings faintly bright with old gilt, and a 
stream of radiantly pretty girls in breath- 
taking frocks circled about, pausing before 
them to lift a delicate hand and so display 
the fantastic confection of a sleeve or to 
unbutton a brief jacket and reveal the 
blouse beneath. 

Doug didn’t mind it more than he felt it 
incumbent on him as an American male, 
though he wished, after a time, that there 
would be more mannequins and less models, 
but Katherine sat looking like Joan of Arc 
hearing her voices, and finally, when one 
dress appeared, she gave a sort of groan 
and said to the vendeuse assigned her, 
“What is the name of that?” 

“Comment vous appelez vous?” the ven- 
deuse called to the mannequin. 

“Un Rien,” the mannequin lisped with 
precious, japanned lips. 

Then she came and pointed her feet and 
swished her skirt before them. 

“It’s too divine, Doug!” 

“That?’’ Doug asked. 

It was some kind of suitish costume he 
would never have noticed. 

“Yes, that,’ Katherine said. ‘It’s the 
most perfect thing in this collection. Do 
you suppose I dare ask the price?”’ 

“That gets me a lot more,” Doug re- 
marked, looking at a creamy girl in a black 
gown with a band of deep rose beads 
around the skirt so heavily overlaid that 
they were like carved coral. 

“Of course it does, my darling,” Kath- 
erine told him, “‘because you’re a man, and 
it is perfectly beautiful; but it would be 
appropriate for the most elaborate ball in a 
city of not under five hundred thousand in- 
habitants; and besides the fact that it must 
cost three hundred dollars, I’m not inter- 
ested in evening gowns for the present. 
You can always pick up charming ones for 
nothing, but Un Rien ——”’ 

Katherine could only repeat her groan. 

“Any woman in the world would under- 
stand about a dress like that, and I’ve only 
known about six who could afford them.” 

“Well, why don’t you ask the price?”’ 

“Tt must be a million.” 
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“You're great!’’ he whispered the first 
instant he could. 

“T just make my mind a blank and let 
this dress say what it wants,’”’ she an- 
swered. ‘‘You’re sure I didn’t sound silly? 
I must admit the very rich make me a little 
nervous since I’ve been a poor man’s wife. 
One thinks one’s jokes will ring so hollow 
after the solid-gold remarks that must be 
always clattering over their counters.”’ 


Doug had felt twinges before, but that 
afternoon, for the first time, he was defi- 
nitely homesick—if “‘homesickness”’ be the 
word for a gnawing need of his factory and 
his mail and dictation, and the hundred 
humdrum activities he was in the habit of 
thinking he hated. He began worrying 
about things which might happen in his 
absence—there were plenty of them; and 
it depressed him to think how utterly insig- 
nificant the whole Westford Pasteboard 
Pail Company and its affairs would seem to 
these people around him. 

The way Katherine enjoyed herself 
amazed him. He even wondered that the 
children being out of her sight should be so 
completely out of her mind, forgetting en- 
tirely how annoyed he’d been at her worry 
the previous Monday when his mother’s 
cable with the code word which meant that 
the children were both well failed to arrive 
on time. 

Doug’s face got longer and longer, and 
nobody noticed. Dot Hennaberry was 
deep in an understanding with a coffee- 
colored young Frenchman, and Houghtey 
Gilbert was completely absorbed in Rod, 
and all of them were around Katherine 
constantly. 

For tea they went to Madrid in the Bois, 
and stepping from their two great cars 
they passed the dolorous suite of a maha- 
raja who had died in the rooms above the 
restaurant the night before to the wailing 
jazz of the dance orchestra—had died of 
appendicitis, because under his ancient 
faith he might not be touched by the un- 
clean instruments of Christians and so could 
not be operated upon. The maharaja had 
been burned at dawn and his suite were 
going away. They sat on their piled, curi- 
ous luggage waiting for conveyances. 

It was Katherine who had read an ac- 
count in the paper and connected it with 
that exotic group. She told the story so 
well that even the Hennaberry-Gilbert 
crowd listened, stirred and quickened by 
the color and strangeness of it. 

“Dance with me, Doug,” she said, while 
they were still talking about it, ‘“‘and then 
we must go. I can’t give these children a 
chance to observe the vintage of my steps.” 

When they were on the floor, she asked 
“Hasn’t it been glorious?”’ in a voice so 
confident of agreement that Doug an- 
swered “It certainly has’? almost with 
conviction, adding, “‘I’m going to get hold 
of the check here. We haven’t paid for 
anything so far.” 

“You can’t go,’ Dot Hennaberry pro- 
tested Katherine’s adieux. ‘We're all 
going to dine at the Tour d’Argent.”’ 

“Or at least you’ll have to join us after- 
ward,’ Houghtey Gilbert put in. But 
Katherine was firm. 

““We have a dinner engagement, really 
we have,’”’ she white-lied, “‘and we’ve got 
to fly. Say good-by to Rod for us.” 

“Tf you were having such a good time, 
why did you leave?’ Doug asked, her 
story being safely irrevocable. 

““T’ve had enough for now. I felt myself 
getting stupid, and you have exclusive 
rights to that, my darling.” 

The ‘‘for now’ was sad hearing for 
Doug. The tea check had been for four 
hundred francs. 

“The stupidest you ever were in your 
life is better than they’re used to,” he re- 
marked. 

Of course it was charming of him, but it 
did depress Katherine a little, because she 
had liked every one of them. 

Just then Rod hurried up. 

“Now I’m not going to lose you again 
like last time,’”’ he said. ‘‘ Will you be at 
the monkey cage tomorrow noon?” 
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“No,” Doug answered flatly, and again 
Katherine’s heart fell a little notch of de- 
pression, though she hadn’t wanted to go 
in the least. 

“How about dinner tomorrow then— 
just us three?” 

Doug looked at Katherine. 

“We'd love it,”’ she said. ‘“‘ Where?” 

“Tl take you to a place I’ve found. My 
party this time. I’ve sold a bond and given 
up being poor. I’ll call for you at half-past 
seven.” 


Doug dreamed of the factory twice that 
night—worried dreams through which the 
nasal voice of Miss Gyngell, his secretary, 
was saying, “He said it was very impor- 
tant. Of course I don’t know.’”’ Miss Gyn- 
gell, who could be alarming in real life, was 
portentous past belief in a dream. 

In the morning Katherine deserted him 
to find, in one of the big galleries, exactly 
the dinner dress she needed. He was at a 
loose end and wandered about feeling that 
same need of his routine, his importance. 

In the afternoon Katherine and he fol- 
lowed So You’re Going to Paris through 
their quarter, and though it was interesting 
to see the convent where the greatest mas- 
sacre of the Terror had taken place and the 
house where the inventor of the guillotine 
had lived, it failed to lift him from his de- 
pression. 

Katherine’s dress was at the hotel. She 
made Doug turn his eyes away until she 
said, “‘Ready. How do you like it?” 

“It’s one of those chiffon things, isn’t 
it?’’ he inquired. 

“You don’t like it?” 

It was simply annoying of Katherine to 
look so crestfallen. 

“Why, yes, I think it’s all right.” 

“T’ll try to take it back and exchange it.” 

“Don’t be silly. You need it for dinner. 
It’s all right anyway.” 

“But if you don’t like it i 

“T tell you I do,”’ he said crossly. “It’s 
all right.” She’d given him every chance. 

“T suppose that means you’re disap- 
pointed because I didn’t get something 
that looked like a telephone concealer,’’ she 
hazarded furiously. ‘‘Well, in the first 


place I wasn’t going to put so much money 


in a dinner dress; and in the second, I 
wouldn’t have got one anyway. This may 
not knock you down, but at least it looks 
like the costume of a woman who knows 
about clothes and has lots of them, and not 
the second girl’s ideal realized. You can 
wear it over and over again without its 
being noticed. It’s just a kind of uniform, 
and I think you’re horrid. When you’ve 
bought a suit I don’t sit around and say 
it’s ugly and unbecoming.”’ 

“Did I say any such thing?” 

“Well, you meant it.” 

“T did not. I said it was all right, and 
ie asp 

““Well, you’ve spoiled it for me.” 

A woman’s weapon may be tears, but a 
man’s is a deep sigh. Doug gave one, and 
went into the bathroom, where he indulged 
in a long soaking tub. When he emerged 
Katherine was finishing her hair at the 
dressing table. 

“I’m sorry,” she said, looking shy. 

OS ombart ee 

“T suppose I’d better confess the reason 
I particularly minded. It’s because this 
came from Lucien Pavane’s too. I couldn’t 
find anything at the ready-made shops 
that didn’t seem anticlimactic. So I went 
back, and this model happened to be just 
my size and they sold it to me.” 

“‘Wasn’t it awfully expensive?”’ 

“Tt was a little more than Un Rien,” 
Katherine answered, and she felt that then, 
at least, Doug should realize how stunning 
it was, but he just hurried into his own 
dinner clothes. 


The place of Rod’s choice was Laurent’s. 
The rose-colored neoclassic house glowed 


in the late sunlight. Their table was in the: 


checkered shade of a low-branched chest- 
nut tree. 

“Well, to have introduced you to that 
little group,’’ Rod told Katherine, ‘‘has 
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stranded car. Service mana- | 


gers agree that one serious 
engine overheating clips thou- 
sands of miles from the life of 
a car. Lhe engine is never 


again as efficient. 


The cost of neglect is trouble and 
needless repair bills. The cost of 
insurance is a $1.25 can of “X” 
Liquid—the radiator repair 
liquid specified by the U.S.Gov’t 


for all airplane endurance tests. 


KeepX’ in your tool box—it’s 
the only dependable tool when 
the radiato’ leaks. “X” makes a 
repair as to, gh and permanent as 
the metal itself. It frees the deli- 
cate tubes of your radiator from 
clogging rust, sludge and scale. 


Insist on “X” in the orange con- | 


tainer— the original patented ra- 
diator liquid used and endorsed 
by automotive engineersand large 


fleet owners for years. 
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For that morning assurance 
of being well-groomed 


A barber-like shave—not amateurish 
—that comes to all who use a 
Valet AutoStrop Razor. It is the only 
razor that strops its own blade without 
any unscrewing or taking to pieces— 
keeping it as sharp as new for many 
shaves—the simplest razor to use— 
the most economical in blades—by far 
the most efficient. 


Strop, shave, clean—all without 
removing the blade. 


we 

A new model: “Roman” —a flat, diminu- 

tive case in heavy chased nickel, 

lined in purple velvet and silk—silver- 

plated razor, strop and blade containers, 

ten blades and strop, $5. Other models 
up to $25. 


Valet Auto Strop Razor 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR CO., 656 First Avenue, New York City 


The Razor That Sharpens Itself 
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considerably bolstered up my social posi- 


, tion, which was beginning to totter because 


I can neither dance like those gigolos they 
keep around them nor make them laugh. 
They almost begin to appreciate you.” 

“They’re darlings,’’ Katherinesaid, “but 
what I don’t see is how you can see any- 
thing bad in them; they’re just fun.” 

“‘T don’t believe I ever used the term 
‘bad,’”? Rod answered. ‘“‘By the way, I’m 
ordered to bring you to Jerry’s bar this 
evening after a play or something. Do you 
want to go?” 

This time Katherine looked at Doug. 

“Whose party?’’ Doug queried. 

“Oh, no one knows. No one ever does in 
that crowd. Their gatherings are just like 
atoms coming together to form a molecule 
in chemistry.” 

“Shall we go, Doug?”’ 

“Just as you say.” 

“Then we’d love to, for a little while at 
least.” 

“The only thing,”’ Doug said, “‘is that I 
don’t want to get in too deep. We’ve got to 
return all these parties, you know.” 

“Then you don’t want to go?”’ 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter for once, I guess.” 

“‘You’re certainly the spirit of carnival,” 
Rod broke in. ‘‘Now don’t act as though 
going to parties were trading in kind. Lord, 
Katherine contributed enough to that one 
yesterday to send in a bill, if you’re going 
to take that attitude.” 

“It’s different with a bachelor,’ Doug 
said. 

“Part of your thirty thousand, Rod,” 
Katherine reminded him. ‘‘And please 
don’t quarrel. It’s so perfect here.’ They 
spared her its perfection. 

When the champagne came with the 
sweet— Rod was an artist in such matters— 
he made one of his charming, unexpected 
dips into formality. 

“TI want to drink a toast,” he said, ‘“‘to 
Katherine the Great, who makes these 
loose-tongued flappers seem the dull row- 
dies they are.” 

“Why, Rod, how sweet of you, but how 
unjust to those children.”’ 

The men drank. 

“Tt’s true,” Rod said. “‘They’re simply 
foul-mouthed, the lot of them, while 
you 

“While I ” Katherine began, and 
broke off in a laugh. 

““What’s the joke?” 

“T thought of such an amusing end to 
that sentence.” 

““What?’’ Doug demanded. 

“Tf you'll give me a pencil I’ll write it on 
your cuff and you can show Rod if you 
like.” 

Rod produced a gold one from his watch 
chain, and Doug stretched out his arm. 

“While I,’’ Katherine wrote, ‘‘am as 
dewy-eyed as any happily married woman 
in the throes of her first postnuptial love 
affair.” 

Doug read it. 

‘He doesn’t think it’s funny,’’ Katherine 
said, and she knew she should have remem- 
bered Doug’s sense of humor wasn’t in 
very good working order. 

“Let me see,” Rod begged. 

“No,” Katherine told him, but Doug 
held out his cuff. 

““Why, it’s a classic!’’ Rod cried. “It’s 
the most delightfully balanced compliment 
two men ever had.” 

There was a certain lack of enthusiasm 
in Doug’s comments. 

They went to a cinema. The posters 
showed it to be one Doug had seen, but the 
two others hadn’t, and it was too late to 
bother hunting another. 

A twice-seen movie not particularly en- 
joyed at first is soporific enough under any 
circumstances, but to stay awake through 
one in a stifling Parisian loge is an endur- 
ance test, and the only reason Doug did was 
because, suddenly, he didn’t want Rod to 
laugh and poke at him and say, “‘ Wake up, 
old gaffer Calder.” 


A staircase at the back of Jerry’s bar 
proper led to a room lighted with a pink 
glow, where a pudgy young man with a 
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sweet voice was singing Mont) 
his eyes growing just a little | 
reached the more poignant pe 


And when the violin 

Sings its song of sin, 
You'll be telling your 
To bright, sparkling bul 


They paused in the doory 
finished. Katherine was arch 
ist enough to be just a little pl; 
the bad pathos and the cloyi) 
yet she knew all the time how 
The combination of emoti 
lightful. 

Doug noticed a 
quality in the reverent silen 
Hennaberry-Gilbert party wa, 
for the song. When the lig’ 
they greeted Katherine effus} 

‘“There she is—c’mon over 

“Sit next to me.” > | 

With great expertness Rod 
Katherine to a seat betweer) 
the young Frenchman, who h| 
plined and was depressed, bi) 
less vinous than the rest. T} 
left for Doug was between 
known as Yippy and Dot/ 
was much more cordial t 
clear-cut than he had gs 

“Champagne? Can’t 
else. Th’ won’t serve it 

She must have We 
thought. He’d never hez 
nants pronounced togeth 
wine to be polite—rotten 

“Nice place, isn’t it?’ 
versation for the same reaso 

“Y’ get tired of it, though 
hopeful. F 

Katherine was talkin; 
gayly. Doug watched her 
She was in her party mo 
her glass, sipping now al 
tending she liked her ch 
she was really and an 
under her mental sophisticapr 
it possible she didn’t knoyh 
they all were? If so, it simply 
And he was sleepy—unend/z 
He’d wait until she’d finisec 
glass. Even that bid fair to 1h 

Another singer, a funny hé 
He was a tough guy who mle 
tures for comedy: | 


“In the words of Shakspere,| 


A®ons of it went by and q 
was hardly less full. Douwhé 
himself. Then, for the secad 
evening, Dot Hennaberry ¢ 
“Garcon,” she said sudcil 
““Madame wishes?” 
“Check,” Doug told him! 
“’Bout time we w’re myil 
going t’ th’ Acacias.” 
‘“‘T should think so,’”’ Doujag 
Any kind of break in vic 
seize Katherine was all hia 
Hennaberry spoke again: 
‘““Where’s Beauchamps?’ 
That was the coffee-il0 
Frenchman. Doug pointed/m 
“‘Beauchamps!”’ Dot Hera? 
He rose and came to her, 
“Now let’s have this out 
They began a long, sepu 
quarrel. . | 
Shortly the waiter return! 
he saw him, Doug had a ‘5 
evil. The waiter look 
berry; he stood near her ‘¢ 
feet and wagged the chee! 
“But the thing I "bjef 
Hennaberry was saying 4 
“‘was that you acted so dan 
“Mais non. Mais dites? 
dame.” 
“Yes, y’ ad. ‘ 
Then the waiter gave th 
Doug began a gesture 
Hennaberry; began it, 
took the check. It w 
francs. He took-out his 
body saw him, or at leas 
least objection. He p 
(Continued on Pa 


| Andrew J. Ospring, of Dayton, O., in 
ing us the letter reproduced on the 

t, wrote: 
attached is a true statement about 
1 good product. You have permis- 
<1 to print it or consign it to the waste 
ket. [hope you will continue making 
a battery as you always have.’’ 


S2 the acid poured in! 


nileo Drynamic 
Biteries are made 
D {and shipped DRY 
—ut CHARGED. 
Big dry they cannot 
de:riorate while in 
sh ment or on the 
ids shelf. Their 


lif doesn’t start until 
idealer pours in the 

a¢—just before in- 
ing the battery in your car. You are 
ain to get the full life of the battery. 
sk for Philco Drynamic—see the 

a! poured in—and you can’t get a 

Ste battery. 

RDIO OWNERS — Philco Socket 

fe eliminate ‘““B” batteries and all 


tight about “A” battery recharging. 
* 5 permanently into a lamp or wall 
‘ ‘et—snap “ON” and “OFF” like an 
‘tric light. Built in separate cabinets 
‘{€5-volt tube sets and in one cabinet for 
3:lt tube sets. Ask your Philco Dealer 
N emonstrate. 
} 
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Philadelphia Storage Battery Company 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gentlemen: 


It was a cold February morning, two years ago, when I got my Philco. 
The circumstances were these: .I was stopped by a traffic jam on the busiest 
corner of Dayton, and "killed" my motor by forgetting to shift gears. ‘The 
usual press of the starter failed to turn the motor. 


My first thought was to get a Philco. An obliging but angry traffic 
cop helped me push the car to one side amid the honking of a hundred horns. 
I finally started the car with a crank and drove to a service station. Without 
even asking for the old battery to be tested I ordered a Philco to be installed 
immediately. 


My confidence in a Philco has been fully repaid. In two years it 
has never failed me. 
3 Yours truly 


SUPER-POWER! OVER-SIZE capacity! Two reasons why a Philco 
Drynamic Battery will whirl your oil-stiffened motor in the coldest 
weather. ; 

Philco Drynamic Batteries have super-power because they do NOT 
have the usual power-reducing diaphragms between the plates. 

Philco Drynamic Batteries have unusually long life. Their famous 
Diamond Grid Plates and Philco Retainers make them practically SHOCK- 
PROOF. Because of these exclusive features, the two-year guarantee is 
conservative. 

For safe, comfortable driving, winter or summer—for protection against bitter hand- 
cranking experiences—you need the tremendous surplus power and capacity of a Philco 
Drynamic Battery. 

Costs you no more to buy than just an ordinary battery—and is far cheaper in 
the end. 


PHILCO "Redo °* “Passenser Cars five ce RAI LERIES 


Electric Truck Mine Locomotives Isolated Plant 


DIAMOND GRID 


BATTERIES 


meee ALD EB LOP Hel A 
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—~and then he got his Philco! 
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(Continued from Page 100) 
note in the waiter’s hand, and when the 
change came left an exact eighty and rose. 
Katherine’s glass was more than half full, 
but that meant very little to him now. 

“Oh, Doug’s sleepy,’’ Katherine said 
mournfully. 

It appeared that was a great joke. 
least everyone laughed. 

“Time to be going,’’ Doug stated. 

“But I’m having such a good time!” 

Talking to Rod! That was the sum of 
her present entertainment. Talking to Rod 
and twiddling that champagne glass. 

“Good enough for eight hundred and 
eighty francs?’’ Doug wanted to inquire. 
“‘Or so good that you’d like to stay until I 
have to pay a thousand or so more?”’ 

He did not, however. He merely tight- 
ened his jaw in a way Katherine knew. 

“Time to be going!’’ Rod, dashingly, 
irritably handsome, was echoing him. 
“Why, you poor old nonagenarian, we’re 
just starting out.” 

“Katherine and I aren’t.”’ 

“Are you really so sleepy?’’ Katherine 
asked. 

““Yep,’’ Doug answered, because, though 
it was no longer true, it was satisfactorily 
rude. ‘‘Come on.” 

““What’s your sleepiness got to do with 
Katherine?’’ Rod demanded. “I can take 
her home.” 

““She’s coming now,’ Doug announced. 

It was the one step too far he might 
have known Katherine would resent. 

“Oh, no, I’m not,” she contradicted him, 
with arrogance in her tone. Suddenly he 
hated her acutely. 

‘All right,” jhe said, and strode from the 
room. While he was getting his coat Rod 
hurried up. 

“T’ll take care of Katherine. Don’t worry 
about her.”’ 

It was no place for a fight, or Doug would 
have pasted him, training or no training. 

'“T won’t,” he said. 

““You don’t mind?” 

“Not a bit. I’m delighted to have you. 
Your friends will be an education to her.” 

He climbed the stairs and was in the air, 
walking across Paris. Divorces on Credit! 
Divorces on Credit! The signs leered at 
him from every kiosk. Well, if Rod took 
much further care of their finances, that 
would be the only kind there’d be a chance 
of. And peering around the signs, Doug 
saw Miss Cosgrove’s face, triumphant de- 
spite the pulled-down corners of her mouth. 
Something like this was just what she 
wanted, the rotten old whiner. 

Rod Hale! Why hadn’t he pasted him? 
Why hadn’t he felt the satisfaction of his 
knuckles under that chin? ‘‘Now crawl 
back in that room and teach economical 
traveling to some of the rest of them, you 
dirty swine.’”’ Even if Katherine wasn’t in 
love with Rod—and how could you tell?— 
she was so darned clever—what adjustment 
could he and she make, if she got liking 
Rod’s sort of person and the kind of things 
they did? Digging into the foundations of 
their life. That was it. With no more 
conscience than a Dago laborer quarrying 
a Roman ruin. 

It was a long walk to Doug’s hotel, but 
his unbroken eloquence made it seem noth- 
ing. He stormed out of his clothes and got 
into bed, and for a long time he lay com- 
posing ringing speeches, then he slept. 

There was a crack of gray outlining the 
drawn curtains when he was aware that 
someone was knocking on the door of the 
room. Katherine, of course, but she should 
have known he wouldn’t have locked it. 
He dragged himself cumbrously out of bed. 
The concierge stood there in a misery of 
sleepiness and hanging suspenders. 

“Tt is a chauffeur of a taxicab for mon- 
sieur.” 

“‘T didn’t order any taxicab. I was sound 
asleep.” 

“He said madame sent him to bring 
monsieur to her at the—what the word?— 
Commissariat de Police.” 

“Police” was enough to start Doug pull- 
ing clothes over hig pajamas. So that was 
the way Rod Hale had taken care of her! 
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“The Police Commission,”’ the concierge 
mistranslated himself. “‘ Madame is at the 
Police Commission.”’ 

“‘Vite!’’ Doug yelled to the driver, but it 
was a long time before they drew up at an 
official doorway with a_ blue-and-white 
lantern beside it. 

Doug jumped out and was almost on the 
threshold when he felt a huge hand on his 
arm. 

The taxi driver was saying, “Mais non, 
monsieur, mais non,” and a great deal more 
Doug couldn’t understand. 

Doug hadn’t noticed what a tremendous 
fellow he was. : 

“Let me go,’”’ he commanded. 

“Mais non. Mais non.” 

The man dragged him to the taxi and 
pointed to his meter. Evidently he wanted 


to be paid. 
“But wait! Attendez!”’ 
“Non! Non!” 


““How much?” 

Doug couldn’t believe his ears and looked 
at the meter. He’d been right—five hun- 
dred francs. There was no use trying to 
argue with the giant, and he had to get to 
Katherine. Doug paid and the taxi tore 
away. 

Inside the police station there were three 
sleepy gendarmes. 

““My wife,’ Doug appealed to them, 
“Madame Calder.” 

They looked perfectly blank and a little 
frightened. 

“Madame Calder! 
Ma femme!” 

“Ah! Ah! Ah!” And then swift volleys 
of French among themselves, volleys which 
went on and on until one gendarme left the 
room and was gone for a long time. When 
he came back the volleys of excited French 
were renewed. 

“Par ici,’ he said to Doug at last, and 
led the way. 

“Doug!’’ Katherine cried. ‘‘Oh, Doug!” 

Gathering her in his arms, all Doug knew 
about the room was that it was dark and 
dirty and horrible for Katherine. 

“Oh, Doug, get me out!”’ 

“Of course, sweetheart, of course. What 
happened?” 

““They were drunk.” 

““That’s news!” 

“‘T knew they were a little, but I was so 
busy talking I had no idea how drunk. I 
hadn’t, till they began telling stories on the 
way to that next place, stories I couldn’t 
even understand. 

At the thought of those stories, sobs 
racked Katherine. Doug couldn’t help 
grinning. 

“‘T guess they won’t kill you.” 

“We got to the Acacias and that bored 
them and then we began going to other 
places. We went to one at Versailles, and 
to a Russian one and to some up on 
Montmartre.” 

“Five hundred franes’ worth of places. I 
know,” Doug said. 

“And we ended up at one in a cellar like 
a movie set, and it was dirty and no fun, 
and then Houghtey Gilbert stuck out her 
foot and tripped up a man who was dan- 
cing, on purpose, and the man thought it 
was John Hennaberry or Rod and began to 
quarrel, and John Hennaberry hit him, and 
Rod hit somebody who came up, and then 
everybody fought at once. I was the only 
sober one and Rod’s man was trying to hit 
him with a stick, and I bit his hand. I had 
to do something. And he turned out to be 
a policeman.” 

“Damn Rod Hale, anyway!” 

““Oh, he was wonderful then! He could 
have got away. The rest of them did, but 
he ran after the man who was dragging me 
upstairs, just like that awful baboon 
statue, and he tried to pull me free and 
Oh, Doug, get me out of here!”’ 


Madame Calder! 
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“T will, sweetheart. Don’t be afraid.” 

Only in Doug’s mind there was a scared 
vacuum as to what he should do next. 

“‘T will as soon as the consulate opens.” 

“But, Doug, that will be hours!” 

“What else can I do?”’ 

“Why don’t you ask Rod?” 

“Ts he here?”’ 

“Yes. They put us in the same cell. I 
think they thought we were married.” 

“T’ll have that changed,’ Doug an- 
nounced. 

“Oh, I’d rather have him than be alone. 
Only he was ill.” It was the one alleviating 
statement she had made. 

“Ts he sober enough now to be of any 
help?”’ 

“I’m sure he is.” 

Doug turned to the gendarme who stood 
in the door. 

“The other,’ he said— 
monsieur.” 

The gendarme called his confreres and 
there were more volleys of French. Kathe- 
rine clung to Doug. 

“T love you so much,” she told him. 
““T wanted you so.” 

Finally Rod was produced. He came in, 
the personification of pale indignation. 

““My pocketbook has been stolen.” 

“T don’t give a damn about your pocket- 
book. How am I going to get Katherine out 
of here?” 

“Every cent I had was in it.” 

“Will you stop talking about yourself?” 

“There’s a lawyer who speaks English 
and who, they say, can do anything. Bill 
Dean at the embassy told me about him.” 

““What’s his name and address?” 

“They were in my pocketbook.” 

“Well, where can I get hold of Bill 
Dean?” ‘ 

ain America. 
site him here. 


“Vautre. Le 


This lawyer lived oppo- 
His place was 10 Rue Mati- 
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“Tt’ink so. That cost more, ] 
thousand francs the two.” 

Oh, hell, Doug thought, Ro 
caught trying to save Katherine 

“Make it both of them,” } 
“And is there some way I ea; 
my wife until she’s free?” 

Maitre Tourillot gave him ¢ 
words written across it. 


“‘There’s no use trying to co 
Katherine said. “I feel go ; 
graced, I don’t see how I can e 
babies.” 

Whatever the faults of Maity 
he was expeditious. After a briy 
involving Katherine and Rod, 
have been a civil marriage tc 
knew, they were released. It 
o’clock. 

“‘Haven’t you a red cent?” 
Rod. 

“No. Can you lend me taxi 
the hotel? I’ll borrow from J. 
berry. He’ll have to trust met 
ing something. I haven’t a t! 
can sell without ruining myself 

Doug loaned Rod two hun 
and Katherine, Doug and Mai 
proceeded to the Hotel Muguel’ 
the little matter of writing “4 
checks to be attended to. 

“That settles it?’’ Doug « 
wrote out the one which mac} 
ten thousand francs. 

“For the—er—others,” Ma‘ 
smiled delicately. 

“And for your trouble?” D: 

“Would two thousand fri 
much?” 


: 


gnon. Wait, wait! The lawyer’s name was _ ki 


Tourillot. 
down?” 

“T’ve got it,” Doug said. 
with him as soon as I can.” 

“Oh, Doug, don’t leave me!”’ 
wailed. 

“T have to if I’m going to get you out.”’ 

“T know it. Only hurry.” 

Rod’s presence really wasn’t much com- 
fort to her, Doug noted with satisfaction. 

After a half hour’s search he found a 
taxi. 

Maitre Tourillot’s household had never 
been so outraged. Doug could feel that. 
The baked apple of an old woman who 
came to the door would have shut it on 
him if she could, or shoved him out, but 
Doug stepped inside and kept repeating, 
“Monsieur Tourillot. Necessaire,’’ with 


Do you want me to write it 
“T’ll be back 


Katherine 


such stubbornness, with such arrant Amer- 


icanism, that finally the old woman went, 
and Doug stalked up and down a salon, 
looking at family art work in groaning im- 
patience until a small-eyed gentleman ap- 
peared in the door. 

“You weesh?”’ 

“My wife’s in jail. 
out.” 

He told the story, Monsieur Tourillot tip- 
ping the fingers of one hand against those 
of the other as he listened. 

“And you weesh to get her out right 
away?” 

“Ts that possible?’”’ 

“Tt can arrange itself. 
But it will not be cheap.” 

“How much?” 

Maitre Tourillot looked at this worried, 
prosperous American. 

“Five—six thousand francs.” 

“Go ahead,”’ Doug said. 

“And the gentleman?”’ 

“He can go to the devil.’’ Then, recon- 
siderately—‘‘ You could get him out at the 


I want to get her 


I have friends. 


same time?”’ 


‘What are we going to g ‘ 
“What can we? If I’d had ay 
at all, I’d have lain awake 
“No need for that,” Doug s 
was enough money left to get /c 
on the Felice, which sails Mhc 
one-class and they say it smel 
we can’t be choosers.”’ 
“And we could have ste 
weeks! Oh, Doug!” 
“Tt won’t seem so bad to g 
the way, Rod called up.” 
“What did he want?” 
“The John Hennaberrys al | 
Gilbert have left for Biarrit 
gotten they were starting to 
“Did he want to borrow s 
““Yes, enough to join them 
“Did you let him have it? 
“I told him I was darneif 
Subject to your approval, oil 
passage money home. He ca/p2 
when he’s able. It’s hal 
investment.” 
“Then he’ll sail with us?” 
“Oh, no, he won’t. I'd se¢t! 
and made inquiries. UL 
class, or, as he’ll call it, stea 
Vercingetorix. I don’t know 


> 


“He'll love it,” Katherine 2¢ 
“You agree then???” ae 
““So long as he’s not on our! 
any money left?”’ 
“‘Bnough to keep us . 
careful.” 
“There’s one thing,” Kat 
“None of Miss Cosgrove’s?! 
ever claim any of it back be}! 
live up to the provisions of tl} 
“Tt was yours to do 
with it,’’ Doug told her 
Then, having had a 1 
refreshing sleep, Katheri 
“Anyway,” she said, ° 


“One of the Foolish T 
marked meditatively, “ 
grove and Katherine ‘ 
Roderick Hale in the tit 
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otorist insists on AC 
7oducts, and will ac- 


Accept 20 
Ae 


ane 


t on 
jaais \N 


PEEDOMETERS 
AIRCLEANERS | 


a 
ai 
Zep spaRK PLUGS | 


- knows that the foremost Pieknictive 
cineers specify AC products as standard 
lipment for the very good reason that 
y perform best. [hat is why you should 
sure to insist upon AC products. 
to you through AC 


ey are available 
clers everywhere. 


THE new AC Spark Plug 

marks the greatest advance 
made in spark plug construction 
in years. 


A new design, a new alloy for 
sparking points, a new electri- 
cally fused Kyanite insulator 
core and a new glaze—in a type 
and size for every motor. 


For Fords there is the famous 
AC 1075, embodying the above 
improvements as well as many 
other special features—and it is 
now made in both one- and two- 
piece désign. 


AC 


SPEEDOMETERS 


WOM 


AC 


foto yO} 


acspuinx, AC Spark Plug Company, 


Birmingham 


4 Re AC Speedometer for 
Fords is of the same high 
quality as furnished for original 
factory equipment to the man- 
ufacturers of Buick, Cadillac, 
Chandler, Chevrolet, Chrysler, 
Gray,Oakland,Oldsmobile, Peer- 
less, Pontiac, and GMC Trucks. 


There is no swivel joint between 
the front wheel and the instru- 
ment—it drives direct—exclu- 
sively an AC feature, insuring 
continuously satisfactory service. 


Packed complete with all in- 
stallation attachments, easily 
mounted and reasonably priced 
—$15.00 ($21.00 in Canada), 


AC 


AIR CLEANERS 


FLINT, AGchigan 
ENGLAND Makers of AC Spark Plugs—AC Speedometers—AC Air Cleaners 


AC-OLEO 
Levallois-Perret 
FRANCE 


HE AC Air Cleaner pre- 

vents dust from entering the 
motor through the air intake of 
the carburetor, thereby elimi- 
nating excessive wear on the 
motor’s moving parts. 


Original factory equipment on 
Buick, avis, Locomobile 
ros Oakland,-: Nash, Stutz 
and Willys-Knight bg tr 
Models available for installation on 
Chevrolet, Chrysler 4, Dodge Broth- 
ers, Ford, Maxwell,Oldsmobile, Star, 
Studebaker, as well as the 1925 and 
earlier models of Buick, Nash and 
Oakland. 

Packed complete with all installa- 
tion attachments, easily mounted 
and reasonably priced—$5.00 to 
$7.00 ($7.00 to $10.00 in Canada). 
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SUPERTWIST was conceived 
and perfected by Goodyear, and 
is used only in Goodyear Tires 
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Copyright 1926, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
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“om the first, there was no question of 
‘ae superior comfort of the balloon tire. 


ut in the minds of a great many people 
nere has been a very definite question as 
-) the balloon tire's durability. 


> far as Goodyear. users ate concerned, 
at question has been decisively an- 
«wered once and for all. 


t is literally true that in actual service the 
‘oodyear balloon has not only equaled the 
ugh-pressure tire in stamina and lasting 
isefulness, but in countless instances, has ex- 


Wed it. 


athe important work of perfecting the 
alloon tite Goodyear went back to the 
! a sources of tire strength and serv- 


hi its own mills it developed a new and 
evolutionary cord fabric to solve the 
pe ial needs of low-pressure flexible-side- 
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mmething besides Comfort 
SurerTwist adds durability to balloons 


greater elasticity; it far outstretches the 
breaking point of standard cord fabric. 


When the Goodyear Tire made of it 
strikes a stone, the springy SUPERTWIST 
cords give to and yield under the blow— 
stretching and recovering, like rubber 
bands. 

This ability to absorb rather than merely 
to resist impact gives Goodyear balloon 
tires a special merit. 


It insures in the tires’ very structure that 


extra degree of elasticity and endurance 


which Goodyear knows is indispensable 
to economical balloon tire service. 


It minimizes any chance of cord break- 
age, and affords utmost protection against 
carcass rupture and similar damage. 


It contributes one more important advan- 
tage to the many that have made “more 
people ride on Goodyear Tires than on 
any other kind.” 


All Goodyear Cord Tires, and Goodyear 
Tires only, ate now made with SUPERTWIST. 


Yet Goodyeats cost you no mote. 


Good tires deserve good tubes— 
Goodyear Tubes 


ALLOONS 


“Made with SUPERTWIST 
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Your 
Watch cham 


IT HANGS on to your watch 
when fingers slip. It draws 
the watch from the pocket 
for consultation. A silent 
partner to be sure, but a 
necessary one. 

Yet this isn’t all your 
watch chain ought to do. As 
a piece of jewelry it should 
lend distinction to your 
appearance. 

Does your watch chain 
serve you so completely? If 
it doesn’t, a Simmons Chain 
can — the standard watch 
chainofthecountry. Recom- 
mended by all fine jewelers. 
Worthy of any watch. Wears 
for a lifetime without losing 
its original good looks. The 
Simmons special process of 
manufacture—drawing gold, 
green gold and Platinumgold 
over a stout base metal—is 
the reason for this extra 
durability. 

Ask your jeweler to show 
you the representative assort- 
ment of Simmons Chains. 
Prices—$4 to $15. R. F. 
Simmons Company, Attle- 
boro, Mass. 


io '5 In the panel above the links 
eas are twice enlarged. 
} ~~ 


SIMMONS 


TRADE MARK 


CHAINS 


The swivel says it’s a Simmons 
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ica is written in the names and deeds 

of her illustrious lawyers, they were 
often gentlemen whose incomes were de- 
rived from other sources. They were pos- 
sessed of oratorical power, that great gift of 
the gods which modernity is fast stifling. 
They were pleaders in what they consid- 
ered the cause of right. The nation’s great 
lawyers were automatically her great poli- 
ticians, and the law was essentially the gen- 
tleman’s profession. Thomas Jefferson, 
Patrick Henry, Alexander Hamilton, Aaron 
Burr, Robert Morris, Daniel Webster— 
such great men were the molders of this na- 
tion’s policies during the formative years of 
her childhood. 


[ices the history of young Amer- 


$10,000 for Ten Minutes’ Advice 


History, however, does not record ex- 
actly what were their cash returns for this 
nobility of national purpose. Nor, as a 
rule, was there any more definitely fixed 
scale of fees then than now. A wise judge 
declared in 1852 that the yearly income of 
the average lawyer of his state was under 
$1000, and that an estate of $100,000 was 
seldom left at the death of a lawyer. Care- 
ful investigation of the comparative in- 
comes of lawyers, doctors and merchants of 
the same place and period shows the law- 
yers comparatively weak financially, 
though stronger, perhaps, in honor be- 
stowed by the community. Only one defi- 
nite and accepted printed code of fees have 
I found; that is the one adopted by the 
Richmond County Bar of Georgia in 1852, 


a list which would stagger the high-priced: 


legal specialist of 1926. Fifty-eight items of 
general practiceare listed, for eleven of which 
the fee is five dollars; eighteen are worth 
ten dollars; only four reach the height of 
fifty dollars, while the rest range from fifteen 
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to thirty dollars. “‘For every oral opinion, 
five dollars,’’ says the old list—and I be- 
lieve that Joseph H. Choate once received 
for ten minutes’ oral advice $10,000—‘‘for 
written, ditto,” it continues. ‘‘ Libel for di- 
vorce, twenty-five dollars, application for 
dower, twenty dollars, commission for lu- 
nacy, twenty dollars, preparing case for 
Supreme Court, fifty dollars, arguing case 
in ditto, fifty dollars.” 

Today the law office of a successful firm 
in a great American city requires several 
floors of a towering skyscraper which com- 
mand a rent of $75,000 yearly. An eleva- 
tor whisks you up twenty flights or more, 
and an office boy ushers you into the pri- 
vate office of a certain member of the firm. 
You see an organization as complete as that 
of a business house, for law is rapidly 
changing from a profession to a business. A 
corps of clerks are searching reports of vari- 
ous states for precedents and doing detailed 
research work on various cases, convey- 
ancers are drawing deeds, mortgages, agree- 
ments and other documents; typists, both 
men and women, are busy tapping their 
machines. There is the perpetual buzz of 
phones and the pressing of electric buttons 
as the great work moves on apace. And all 
of this special service and overhead expense 
is of necessity included in the bill of the ul- 
timate consumer of legal counsel. 

Today the partner who is especially 
fitted by temperament and social position 
devotes his energies to bringing in business; 
other members of the firm confine them- 
selves to trial work, which is hard, grueling 
and so consuming of time and energy that 
fewer city lawyers each year are trying 
cases in court, in some cities not 10 per cent 
at present. The profession automatically 
in America, as by established custom in 
England, is coming to be a two-branched 
one of barristers and solicitors, owing partly 


to the fact that more money ea 
offices than in courts today, 
This dual division marks }y 
step toward intensified specia 
law, as in medicine, there ar 
subspecialists and then more k 
the crying needs of the mor 
lawyers specialize in criminal 
bankruptcy matters, some jn 
reorganization, some in the ir 
funds for estates, some in man; 
Some men gain fame as divc 
some are versed in the law of t} 
film worlds, some in matters j 
patent rights, and a few excel 
cases dealing with food and qd) 


Keeping a Lawyer ° 
The large corporations fre) 
yearly retaining fees of from $1 
000, which means that they ¢ 
their lawyer freely for legal a 
case of litigation pay him an a| 
Such lawyers, if their time is «| 
clusively by one organization) 
in its building, adjoining thoes 
pany’s officers. The late John} 
of Philadelphia, the famous: 
lawyer, was paid retaining fis 
corporations to be assured of) 
in event of litigation. | 
Representing committees in | 
zation of great properties is | 
crative practice, since the ti 
involved soar to millions, and 
even a small percentage net |\g 
Here the stakes are high, A 
great, analytical powers of the 
demanded. A great railroad, j1 
goes into receivership, and loss 
must be properly appara} 
and owners. Certain firms a 
(Continued on Page i 


Myrtles, Grass, and Wild Cherry Trees on a Sand Dune at Cape Henry, Virginia by 


ed from Page 106) 
ndholders, other firms for 
only must they know 
ms and processes but 
in methods as well. In such 
eases a fee of $75,000 or 
¢ unreasonable, especially if 
+ ded over a period of years. A 
| a noted Boston lawyer whose 
+e brilliant work in a lengthy 
ys reorganization sent in a 
lor $22,000, while a compara- 
awn lawyer in a small Mid- 
+ insisted on being paid $50,000 
‘irvices in the same matter. 
yney of self-valuation between 
nd the little is a common oc- 
is profession, as well as in the 
4: of Federal income tax have 
» the legitimate as well as the 
eource of large lawyers’ fees, 
isay is nearing its close. From 
cent of the amount refunded 
yiiment is charged. Mr. A : 
ter, recently had refunded to 
_ and told me that it was dis- 
rtit to him, to avoid the loss of 
share with his lawyer to the 

/,000. 

_|— was less fortunate in his 
id has been raging against 
lial profession ever since. He 
ef the member of the legisla- 
na bill was introduced offer- 
\t'for the heads of wolves, said 
ve to amend by including a 
y for the scalps of lawyers! 
imployed a lawyer to ap- 
fin of his income tax and the 
yon was $250. Needing some 
as to the profits of a real- 
yetion involved in the re- 
shied to the lawyer and said, 
t|2 at the club for lunch and we 
> er.” The matter was settled 
rs, and not mentioned again. 
sived a bill for $400 for the 
yi, and he has never recovered 


ustry and dramatic or 
‘is done there. Legal 
film world must know how 
tract embodying all the 
to movie production; 
tracts with stars and di- 
and exhibitors, as well 
. Practice in this field 
’s knowledge of where 
mey can be borrowed and 
will be turned. Informa- 
perience with one group 
ing with the next. Law- 
etaining fees for repre- 
lizations and individual 
encies arising where mat- 
out of court, both be- 
ne is not to be spent in 
se of the disastrous ef- 
of that dread demon, 
1, for example, contracted 
pany to do revision work 
npletion of which, though 
greed upon, he insisted 
ation on the ground that 
re time than that fore- 
y unreasonable, he had 
erupulous lawyers, who 
tly that by persisting 
d preventing the clear 
ably delay the release 
company’s lawyer ad- 
out of court in prefer- 
hed delay and offensive 


lic opinion, the largest 
generally paid in crim- 
ecent Loeb-Leopold case, 
isational affairs ever won 
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larger headlines on the front pages of our 
newspapers, the Chicago Bar Association 
agreed that $100,000 was a just fee. Many 
eases of corporation law involve equally 
large fees. In a murder case of a few years 
past, the whole nation was fed with its 
morning breakfast all the lurid details that 
the reporters could lay hands on. Matters 
of international moment assumed relative 
unimportance, and the only money avail- 
able for a lawyer’s fee was the proceeds of 
the $10,000 accident-insurance policy made 
payable to the beautiful young prisoner by 
the husband she had deliberately shot 
down and which, incidentally, was paid 
her! A successful criminal lawyer in Phila- 
delphia has $500 for his minimum fee. 

Briefly the present theory of fees with 
these highly paid specialists is this: A law- 
yer has the right to fix his own fee unless 
otherwise agreed upon in advance. This 
fee he fixes after consideration of the re- 
sults of his work, the time and labor spent, 
the money involved. As with physicians, 
architects and engineers, the most able and 
conscientious men are often not the ones 
who rate their services the highest. It is 
frequently the inferior lawyer who over- 
charges, while the abler man considers the 
quality of his work rather than his fee. 
About this, however, no dogmatic state- 
ment can be made; some firms of excellent 
reputation are equally famous for their 
great skill and their high fees, and some 
seem to swell their bills solely by keeping 
a luxurious establishment. 


When Lawyers Disagree 


If a fee is disputed by a client and the 
lawyer goes to court in order to collect it, 
he usually gets the judge’s support and 
that of other lawyers. Noblesse oblige and 
professional courtesy could scarcely allow 
it to be otherwise. Yet a lawyer must often 
shave down the fee originally demanded, 
either because his client is really unable to 
pay or because he thinks he is. For a law- 
yer’s satisfied clientele is his one method 
of advertising; it is only the unscrupulous 
shyster lawyer, the highwayman of his pro- 
fession, whose client goes away disgruntled 
and never seeks him a second time. 

Sometimes clients who are too poor to 
pay in cash pay in other ways, and the 
lawyer may receive from his appreciative 
women clients any slight token ranging 
from a knitted tie to a Jersey calf. Whena 
certain nationally known manufacturer of 
automobiles chartered his company years 
ago, he asked his lawyer to take ten shares 
of his stock in payment for services. This 
stock was then worth $1000. The lawyer 
had only to tuck the papers in his safe, then 
sit and wait. Time, and the phenomenal 
manufacturer of what the public now knows 
it must have, did the rest! The lawyer is 
today a millionaire as the result of this fee. 


~ A little-known lawyer called in casually in 


connection with the organization of a movie 
company was given, in addition to his cash 
fee, a little pourboire of some stock, which 
now pays him annually a larger income 
than the cash fee. 

It is just because a lawyer, not being 
gifted with omniscient or yet with clair- 
voyant powers, cannot foresee what a case 
will bring forth that he cannot set a fee in 
advance. This shrewd business men often 
want him to do for reasons that to them 
seem necessary. Recently a creditors’ com- 
mittee were at work on a case which one 
member felt could be terminated by accept- 
ance of an offer for assets. He asked the 
lawyer—who is now on the Supreme Court 
bench of a great state—what amount the 
committee could feel safe in setting aside for 
his fee. The lawyer drew himself up with 
great hauteur, peered over his glasses and 
replied in measured syllables: ‘Sir, I de- 
cline to fix my fee at the present moment. I 
am now employed in building a house for 
you. When that house is finished, and then 
only, you will know the cost!” 

As to the just amount of a fee, lawyers 
disagree among themselves quite as often 
as the proverbial doctors disagree. An in- 
fluential manufacturer in a Western city 
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recently employed a firm of lawyers on a 
patent case. During the progress of the 
case he asked the junior partner, who had 
done most of the work, what his fee would 
be. He modestly replied, “I have spent 
very little time; $2500 will be sufficient.” 
Later when the day of reckoning came this 
amount was mentioned to the senior part- 


ner, who assumed a surprised and aggrieved ° 


air. 

“T can’t understand the reason for his 
mistake. His services are worth exactly 
$5000.’ And exactly $5000 was paid. 

A somewhat similar story is told of ex- 
President Benjamin Harrison, practicing 
law in his native state of Indiana, and Elihu 
Root, who had gotten him to do some work 
for clients of his. The case ended, Mr. Root 
said to the ex-president, ‘‘And what bill 
shall I send my clients for you, sir?” 

With his customary dignified manner, 
Harrison replied, ‘‘I prefer to deal direc 
with my clients, thanks.’’ Later, when in 
the office of the New York man, he said, 
“Those were very satisfactory clients of 
yours; they paid promptly enough and the 
fee was $25,000 too.” 

“Yes,’”’ replied Mr. Root in a noncom- 
mittal way. 

““And may I ask what yours was?”’ 

“Tt was $50,000,” replied the other. The 
point at stake is that the noted lawyer 
would as a matter of course have demanded 
a larger fee for the ex-President than he had 
even conceived of asking for himself. 

In a recent case involving large corpora- 
tion interests an unheard-of local lawyer 
charged exactly twice what a noted lawyer 
on the Pacific Coast asked for the same 
work. In that organization arose a case 
where every effort was being made to en- 
able a man whose affairs were badly en- 
tangled to pay his debts in full. ‘‘My fee 
will be $3500 and this man’s fee the same,”’ 
said one of the lawyers in an impulsive, 
offhand manner as the case was nearing its 
close. The chairman of the committee said, 
“Will you two lawyers let me talk to you 
after the case is settled and before your 
fees are fixed?’’ Several weeks later this 
man brought the lawyers together and said, 
“Tf each of you will take $2000 you will 
enable the debtor to pay in full, and the 
goal we have been striving for will have 


been gained. Anything else will mean fail- | 


ure of our entire plan.” 

After the first lawyer had left, the sec- 
ond came to the chairman and said, “‘If it 
will help to accomplish our purpose I will 
gladly do this work without any fee.”’ 


Twenty-Five Dollars for a Word 


A freak fee of $250,000 was that paid by 
the railroad for whom a lawyer created the 
now familiar sign, ‘“‘Stop, look and listen!”’ 
Another whimsical case was that of a law- 
yer who held notes against an unsuccessful 
young man who had apparently disap- 
peared in the vast open spaces of the West. 
Hearing that the vagabond was worthless 


and abandoning all hope of payment, the | 


lawyer in time filed the notes marked paid. 
Later the ne’er-do-well, by a turn of for- 
tune, struck it rich in oil. The lawyer then 
wanted to collect the money but could 
see no way of doing it legally. 

Another lawyer said to him, “First pay 
my fee of twenty-five dollars, and then I 
will tell you how. Thanks. 

Now go and write the word ‘not’ in front 
of ‘paid’ on each note.” 

A struggling Dakota lawyer in a small 
town worked several hours for a city law- 
yer in order to sell at the highest rate a 
large amount of wheat accumulated for 
rents due an estate. The city lawyer, com- 
ing to conclude the transaction, seemed 
pleased with the young man’s progress and 
asked him to breakfast at his hotel the 
next morning. Tossing on his pillow that 
night, the novice thought that it was sel- 
dom that he had a matter involving as 
much as $5000—this having happened 
forty years ago. He felt that fifty dollars 
would honestly pay him for his work, but 
he wondered if he dared ask $100. In his 

(Continued on Page 113) 
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ANSONIA 
SQUARE PIRATE 


BETTER 


Alarm Clocks 


It is the constant purpose of the 
Ansonia Clock Company to make 
better clocks. In the Squareclox 
family this purpose has been 
accomplished to a remarkable 
degree; they are not only better 
timepieces, but so much better 
looking. 

Then they are made to suit the 
needs of different people. Some 
need a loud, continuous alarm, 
others a quiet, intermittent alarm. 
The Square Simplex needs wind- 
ing only once in ten days. When 
you awake and turn it off, you 
don’t have to remember to reset 
the alarm. It automatically resets 
to ring at same hour next day. 
Other Squareclox strike the hour 
and half hour. Whatever your 
preference, one of the Squareclox 
will do just what you want. 


The descriptions below give some of the details. 
But the best thing to do is to see them for your- 
self at any jeweler’s, department store or drug 
store. Then you will know why we call them 
better alarm clocks. 


: Continuous alarm; 43” 
| Square Pirate. high x33”’wide. 
Un StSONGUTSiee Yas ial See $2.50 


Black dial, radium hands and numerals, $1.00 extra, 


S R 1 Continuous or intermit- 
quare ascal. tent alarm;2?/’ 


high x 23’’ wide. Runs 30 hours. $3.25 


Black dial, radium hands and numerals, $1.00 extra. 


S ‘ Intermittent alarm. Sil- 
Baye Service. yer dial with Jade hands 
and numerals; 5}’’highx4}/’wide. 

Runs 30 hours ; a He : '$3.50 


Silver dial, radium hands and numerals, $1.00 extra, 


k The ONLY alarm clock 
Square Racket. striking hour and half 
hour. Gong strike silenced when desired. 
Strikes correct hour when started 
again. 53”"highx44’’wide. 30hours. $5.00 


Black dial, radium hands and numerals, $1.25 extra. 


S Si 1 The ONLY 10 DAY 
quare olmplex. qutomatic alarm 


clock. Alarm stops and automat- $6 00 


ically resets. 51/’ high x 43/’ wide. 
Black dial, radium hands and numerals, $1.25 extra. 


Prices in Canada are a bit higher. 
(Patents Pending) 


At Jewelers’, Department Stores and Drug Stores. 


THE ANSONIA CLOCK COMPANY 
Makers of Fine Clocks for Half a Century 


7thAve. & 12th St., Dept. P, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
fa) 
Oe 4 
ANSONIA means CLOCKS 
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Dodge Brothers Inc. have announced astonishingly low 
new prices. 


They have announced important refinements in their 
product. Always building an exceptional car, they are 
now building better than ever. 


Better in many ways—in beauty, comfort, driving vision, 
engine smoothness, snap, elasticity, and get-away. 


The simultaneous offering of lower prices and vital im- 
provements is made possible by a gigantic expansion of 
buildings and equipment. 


Ten million dollars so invested permit great savings 
through vastly increased volume and efficiency. 


Part of these savings goes into further betterment of the 
car. The other part goes directly back to the buyer—in 
the form of a price reduction that staggered the industry. 


Those who chose Dodge Brothers Motor Car in the past 
invested their money wisely. Today they invest more 
wisely than ever before. | 


DovunGce BRoTHERS ING. DETROIT 


Dovose BrRotrHEeRS (CANADA) LIMITED 


TORONTO ONTARIC 


OoTO! 
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nvestment~ 
an ever Before 


Old Price New Price 


TourinesCar a=). =) - *'875 “7795 
Roadstenmeme.. -» -°.855> “%95 
Type-B Sedan ee 1045S 
Special Type-A Sedan 1280 1075 
Goupciin, “et - -- 960) 845 


Panel Commercial Car 960 885 
Screen Commercial Car 885 810 
CERT On ee eI 655 


F. O. B. Detroit 


ROTHERS 


ARS 
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millionth Burrccsbcecie Sie ee site 
evidence of your generous acceptance of our a 
contribution to modern business methods. 
We shall continue our policy of quality 
and service, which has won your support. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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he next morning the city law- 
roll of $100 bills and said, 
fee?”’ The bashful one hesi- 


ght add one more,” said 
to the town mouse with 


using and unpublished stories 
t John G. Johnson, that great 
Eladelphia blacksmith who, at 
his death in 1917, was ac- 
‘edean of the American bar and 


: Asked by two presidents to 

Supreme Bench, by a third 
Lome Attorney-General, John- 
it ously in a position to demand 
fshe fancied. Indeed, like Jus- 

srally wrote law in the statute 
n his opinion was almost as 
s dicial decision. His knowledge 
1 s totality was such that no 
:| said, ever worsted him on a 


r(5 master, he interpreted Amer- 
ait period unique in its history 
the phenomenal growth of 
dustry, corporations and cor- 
, the common law of England 
ye reinterpreted to fit a thou- 
xen exigencies. 

hnson, as a result of working 
ignt sincerity aad unmitigated 
she law, amassed a large for- 
fe were the least of his concern. 
{ait they were demanded with- 
veason, that he simply set the 
iat popped into his head. His 
om five dollars to many thou- 
dhe five-dollar and also the 
ses interested him quite as 
‘h others. 


ol) son’s Modest Fees 


n nassed his millions from the 
ad 1umber of single cases he tried 
in om exorbitant single fees. His 
loc, his unerring directness and 
nj’ retentive memory were such 
| minutes he could accomplish 
oilumbering man would require 
ee. He often argued five 
t (ses In one morning. 

is tradition that complaint was 
: of the judges on account of 


essively small fees, which set 
? charges too meager for the 
Mf \e average lawyer. A young 
ora small town came to Phila- 
0 nsult Johnson regarding the 
f bond issue, and at his office 
atied to the court room where 
aie a case. During a lull 

lings, Johnson recognized the 
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visitor and responding to his request for an 
appointment said he could attend to the 
matter then and there. Johnson read the 
papers, took a pencil from his pocket and 
changed several paragraphs, returning the 
young man’s papers and saying all was 
well. The young aspirant then asked for his 
bill to be sent at an early date. Johnson 
replied, ‘I can tell you now; it is fifteen 
dollars.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the disconcerted young 
man, completely taken aback. ‘“‘Can’t you 
charge more than that? I had expected 
myself to send a bill for $2500!” 

Another young lawyer, now grown to 
vastly successful maturity, consulted John- 
son at great length over a trivial matter. 
When he wrote to ask for his bill he re- 
ceived on the bottom of his own letter this 
laconic reply: 


“Tf for a client five dollars; if for your- 
self nothing. cert Gays 


However, Johnson made a large income 
from his consultation with other lawyers 
and in the sixty years before his death ap- 
proximately $400,000,000 were invested in 
corporate interests on his recommendation. 


An Ironic Comedy of Errors 


In the famous Standard Oil case John- 
son’s fee was $100,000, and in the Northern 
Securities case the same, the largest ever 
paid at that time, Daniel Webster’s largest 
having been $75,000. When Johnson de- 
fended the Sugar Trust before the Supreme 
Court—his pleadings are historic—he de- 
manded $3000 only. With his usual direct- 
ness and high sense of rectitude, he de- 
clared, ‘‘I should be ashamed of receiving 
more than the worth of my service.” 
Whatever had happened to occur to him 
at the moment as a true value of his 
work was the idea he would not relinquish. 
He asked Havemeyer for a painting in- 
stead of a fee, and was sincerely displeased 
when the Sugar King sent him $100,000 
instead. The American Tobacco Company 
sent him a check for $250,000 for services 
and received this reply: 


“Dear Sir: I am not in the habit of hav- 
ing my clients fix my fee, and I herewith 
return to you $200,000, retaining $50,000 
for services rendered. oot re Gos Jat? 


Once a great Pennsylvania coal company 
had a case involving millions, and all hing- 
ing upon an abstract doctrine of the law. 
The decision in the lower courts had been 


_against the company. Johnson, before ap- 


pearing in the trial of the case, glanced over 
the papers, apparently in a casual way. 
Briefly he stated the case. In twenty min- 
utes he walked out and had won in this 
matter of vast import. The official who had 
engaged him wrote out a check for $25,000. 

“Here, here, this won’t do at all, not at 
all,’”’ Johnson almost growled. The direc- 
tor apologized profusely, and immediately 
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offered to double the amount. To his great 
surprise Johnson declared that $5000 was 
sufficient, and he would not take a penny 
more. 

A coal company disputing the right of 
ownership of surface coal and subsurface 
veins asked the permission of their own 
attorney to consult Johnson. Entering his 
dusty office, they were told, ‘‘If you will 
wait half an hour till I come back, I will 
tell you who is entitled to the coal.’”” Which 
he promptly did. 

“And your fee, Mr. Johnson?”’ 

“Well,” he laughed, ‘‘a certain lady in 
my family needs a new dress—will a hun- 
dred dollars be too much?”’ The client had 
in his pocket a check made payable for 
$5000, and according to his competitors at 
the bar Johnson should have taken this 
and given the $4900 to a worthy charity. 
However, the lady got the dress, the client 
had the disposal of the $4900, and Johnson 
a satisfied conscience. 

One day Johnson was leaving his Phila- 
delphia office just in time to catch a train 
for New York, where he was sailing on his 
annual trip abroad. For weeks great prepa- 
rations had been made in the office, and all 
work was at last in order. A suite of rooms 
awaited him on the great liner; he had 
even had cases of his special water sent in 
advance. The secretary who was to ac- 
company him held in his hand a cabled 
appointment with a famous dealer in paint- 
ings. ‘‘Good-by! Good-by! And bon 
voyage!” they called as he opened the door. 


The Unknown Quantity 


Just then he came face to face with a 
poor widow who wished to consult him 
about a matter involving ridiculously little 
money, but she had no one on whom to 
pin her faith unless it be her friend the 
lawyer. Without a moment’s hesitation 
he turned back, laid aside hat, coat and 
umbrella, and gave his attention to her 
tale of woe, saying in an undertone to his 
secretary, ‘“‘We won’t take the train.” 
Such the man of great mind and great heart 
felt to be his duty as apostle of the law. 

And now that my tale is almost told, let 
me frankly avow that there are both sin- 
ners and saints in the legal profession. 
Moreover, there are wolves in sheep’s cloth- 
ing that come bleating to the bar. No work 
of modern man calls more insistently for 
mind and character of the highest order, 
and for courage unmitigated. The great 
lawyer of the past, present and future must 
not only have complete knowledge of the 
law, but he must be possessed of a passion 
for justice and a masterful understanding of 
mankind and womankind. Yet if you seek 
the whys and wherefores of lawyers’ fees, 
you will discover that a satisfactory solu- 
tion of that puzzling problem is as elusive 
as a will-o’-the-wisp. You can sooner find 
the fountain of eternal youth or the crock 
of gold at the rainbow’s end! 


“ A Menhaden Fishing Fleet in Hampton Roads, Virginia 
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I Paid S200 
to J. D. Martin of Virginia 
FOR JUST ONE © 
COPPER CENT 3% 


xMehl,Pres. 
Numismatic Co. 


“Please accept my thanks for your 
check for $200.00 in payment for the 
copper centI sent you. I appreciate the 
interest you have giventhis transaction, 
It is a pleasure to do business with a 
firm that handles matters as you do. I 
wish to assure you that it will be a 
pleasure to me to tell all my friends of 
your wonderful offer for old coins.’’ 


JULIAN D, MARTIN, Virginia 


Post yourself! It pays! I 
paid Mr. Manning, New 
York, $2,500 for a single 
silver dollar. Mrs. G. F. 
Adams $740 for some old 
coins. W.F.Wilharm, Pa., 
$13,500 for his rare coins. 
In the last 20 years I have 
paid hundreds of others 
2cutes., |? handsome premiums. 


= All Kinds of Old Coins, 
Medals, Bills and Stamps 


WANTED! 


$1.00 to $1,000 paid for certain 
i Half Cents ld is 5 
Ess” Old cents, nickels, dimes, quar- 
rns me ters, etc. Right now I will pay 
$50.00 for 1913 Liberty Head 
nickels (not Buffalo), $100 for 1894 
dimes,‘‘S’’ mint. $8.00 for 1853 quar- 
ters, noarrows. $10.00 for 1866 quar- 
ters,nomotto. $200each for 1884and 
1885 Silver Trade Dollars. 10 cents 
each for 1912 ‘‘S’’ Mint Nickels, etc. 


Big Cash Premiums 
for Hundreds of Coins 
Now Circulating 


There are literally thousands of old 
coins and bills that I want at once and 
for which I will pay bigcash premiums. 
Many of these coins are now passing 
from hand to hand in circulation. To- 
day or tomorrow a valuable coin may 
come into your possession. Watch 
Your Change. Know what to look for. 


It Pays to be Posted on the 
Big Values of Old Coins 


certain 


|. $75.00 
for certain P 


$10.00 for 
Eagle Cent |24 


Knowing about coins pays! Andrew 
Henry of Idaho was paid $900 for a 
half-dollar received in change. A valu- 
able old coin may easily come into 
your possession or you may have one 
now and not know it—post yourself. 


You Will Open Your Eyes 
When You Read My Large 
Illustrated Coin Folder 


Send 4cents. I will send at once my 
highly illustrated and interesting 
Coin Folder. WRITE TODAY for 
this eye-opening valuable wealth of 
information on theprofitsthat have 
been made from old money. No 
obligatiof' on your part. You have 
nothing to lose—everything to gain. 


Will pay up 
to $80 for 
arge Copper! 

ents 


Pay $160.00 
for 1885 
«| Trade Dollars 


up to 
$1500.00 
for certain 
$5 gold 
Pieces 


Sy - 
Numismatic Bank Bldg. 
Established Over 20 Years 


SEND 
COUPON NOW 


SSS SC S&S Ss S&S SS a 


Numismatic Company of Texas, 
Dept. 253, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Please send me your large Illustrated Coin Folder 
for which I enclose 4 cents. 


DESL ERO UN rte aia a spatetatovava talohare 1S, ker ai ainverel sincere) inieicled eeu 


Please write or print name and address PLAINLY 
Copyrighted by Numismatic Co. 1926. 
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A pipe smoker 
apologizes for 
years of hate 


Reading, Pa., 
August 29, 1925, 


Larus & Bro. Co., Richmond, Va. 


Dear Sirs: 


For years I have read your adver- 
tisements and testimonials and 
laughed at them—until last month. 
I am now writing this letter as an 
apology to Larus & Brother Co. 

Prejudiced many years ago when 
I first started to smoke a pipe against 
Edgeworth because a hated enemy 
of mine was a constant smoker of it, 
I refused to fill any pipe of mine with 
this tobacco. 

I smoked almost every kind of 
tobacco I could buy but your brand. 
[ was what I call a ‘‘gypsy smoker.”’ 
Sometimes I would find satisfaction 
for a while, but always the tastes of 
tobaccos would give me repulsive 
mouth odors. With some, my mouth 
would have the feeling that it was 
the uncleanest thing on earth. Some 
tobaccos even blistered my tongue. 


Price was no object. I had paid 
as much as eight dollars a pound for 
my smoking mixtures, but I could 
find no contentment. 


Some time ago I was without my 
pouch and borrowed a_pipe-load 
from an acquaintance, not asking 
what kind he smoked. We parted 
and I lit up. I enjoyed it so much I 
could not wait until I could ask him 
what kind it was. It was Edge- 
worth. I was disappointed, but not 
too narrow-minded to try a can for 
myself. For a month now, I have 
hesitated in writing you, in hopes 
(again I apologize) that I could find 
fault with it. But I can’t. 

At last I am satisfied and I am 
willing to forget that feeling of ani- 
mosity towards the man who first 
prejudiced me against your peerless 
smoke, for I see now that he had 
more common sense than I. 

So I apologize and thank you for 
doing something I thought could not 
be done— giving me a smoke I could 
really enjoy at all times. We are 
friends for life. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. Roth Newpher. 


Let us send you free samples of Edgeworth so that 
you may put it to the pipe test. If you like the 
samples, you'll like Edgeworth wherever and when- 
ever you buy it, for it never changes in quality. Write 
your name and address to Larus & Brother Company, 
1-O South 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 


On your radio—tune in on WRVA, Richmond, Va. 
—the Edgeworth station. Wave length 256 meters. 


THE SATURDAY 


Al THIRD UNITED STATES 


“Now I know that this term ‘power 
pool’ is an attractive political catchword. 
Unscrupulous men take advantage of it 
and picture it as a great monster crouching 
to devour all men, women and helpless chil- 
dren within its reach. Let us be done with 
this nonsense, because, in fact, it is a great 
servant and is subject, as it should be, to 
government control. Is America afraid to 
use great tools in her own interest merely 
because, uncontrolled, they would have 
power to injure? 

‘In New England there has been some 
feeling also that power generated within a 
state should not be transmitted outside the 
state. Unfortunately, political divisions 
only rarely coincide with economic ones. 
The thing most important for any state is 
to have its powers developed. They cannot 
be developed unless the power can be used 
to the highest economic advantage. If 
that point be within the state, well and 
good; but even then it needs the diversity 
factor.” 

He ended by recalling that every worker 
in our land has thirty-three slaves at his 
hand, and more, too, if the proper regu- 
latory jurisdiction—regional jurisdiction, 
instead of state or centralized Federal jur- 
isdiction which smothers regulation—fol- 
lows and adjusts itself to economic growth, 
as something applied by a unit zone of legal 
usefulness in regulation to a unit zone of 
economic usefulness. 


The High Tide of Centralization 


It is this kind of broad concept which 
removes the petty jealousies within—and 
even the outside envies—from a sectional 
codperative endeavor. It is an excellent 
concrete example of the possibilities of the 
Third United States. 

These possibilities in the electric-power 
field of interstate codperation as applied to 
regional control are to be embodied in a 
congressional bill—perhaps too advanced 
for its time and for the education of Con- 
gress and its constituency—which will al- 
low interstate compacts for the regulation 
of the so-called awful power pools. I do not 
mean the idea which proceeds from Penn- 
sylvania and is reported as arising from the 
attempt at founding of the joint commis- 
sions of Pennsylvania, New York and New 
Jersey under the leadership of Governor 
Pinchot. Such an idea is directed ulti- 
mately at nationalization or public owner- 
ship of power—superpower, or giant power, 
as it is called—and would attempt to write 
on statute books artificial economic law; 
law which will not and probably never can 
do more than to curb and curl up the initia- 
tive and expansive reaching of any private 
industry. I refer to the joint interstate 
control by compact or codperation of cor- 
porations whose two functions, so far as the 
public is concerned, are furnishing good 
service and expanding service at just rates. 

Of course a body like the Interstate 
Commerce Commission of the Federal 
Government could attempt this regulation 
under the Interstate Commerce Clause. Of 
course, as Mr. Hoover said, leaning toward 
a defense of regulation, single state by 
single state: 

“There is the possibility that generating 
concerns may sell their power wholesale at 
that state line to distributing companies, 
thus attempting to make their wholesale 
prices exempt from the regulation of the 
consuming state. But the state still regu- 
lates the price and service of the distrib- 
uting company. Most commissions exercise 
supervision of the contracts for purchase 
of power. The commissions are unlikely 
blindly to accept as an item of cost the 
amount paid to an external transmission 
company for its power, but rather they 
will examine the cost and reject it as a 
basic element if found unfair or excessive 
or collusive. 

“T commend this view to the careful con- 
sideration of the state commissions. The 
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utilities themselves would do well not to 
oppose it. It would create the only gap 
justifying Federal intervention. For the 
rest, codperation between commissions 
could settle the possible minor questions.” 

Elsewhere he said: 

“Nothing will produce worse service than 
to transfer local problems to absentee solu- 
tion at Washington. . . . Nothing could 
be more hideous extension of centralization 
in the Federal Government than thus to 
undermine the state utility commissions 
and state responsibilities.” 

With this latter statement I and no 
doubt the majority are ready to agree. 
Centralization has already raised inferno 
with democracy, with local and citizenship 
responsibility. The tide of centralization 
ought to be turned back by every clean and 
honest hand in the United States. No one 
knows this better than the President and 
men of particularly high mind among those 
who surround him. But Hoover’s appar- 
ent doubts as to full codperation between 
states—as to state compacts and their 
future possibilities to make a Third United 
States—are not shared by me. Applied to 
the regional or zone manufacture, trans- 
portation and distribution of power by a 
permission of the Federal Government for 
interstate compacts, for joint commissions 
and for arbitration provisions in cases of 
disagreement, I have high hopes. These 
hopes are raised not only by the necessity 


of some other regulation of zone situations 


which are neither Federal nor state in their 
very essence, not only by the high possi- 
bilities of successful legal justification of 
such regional interstate regulation but also 
upon the belief that any local economic 
situation should be treated as a unit by the 
local governments concerned, acting jointly 
by permission of Congress—in a new third- 
regional form of the United States. 

All that I have quoted from Owen D. 
Young is true, and more is true. The most 
important prop to our continued prosperity 
is bringing power to the use of man. This 
is well recognized in Great Britain. The 
old day of the local steam plant generating 
small quantities of energy and regulated by 
municipalities is gone. Today the high- 
tension transmission line has more and 
more made it possible to pool the combined 
force of many steam stations of vastly in- 
creased capacity and many water powers, 
and even steam stations located at the 
mine mouth, where coal otherwise more 
expensive, or even waste coal, could be used 
to send energy far away. 


Leaping Political Boundaries 


The widespread distribution over larger 
and larger zones has increased diversity of 
use, has made it possible for regulatory 
commissions to demand cheaper rates if 
they are stalwart enough to do so. Above 
all, in the hands of private ownership and 
not in the hands of government ownership, 
where bureaucracy is always feeble in ad- 
venturing for gain, in invention and in ex- 
pansion, American industry and to some 
extent American farms can go on increas- 
ing the number of horse power available, 
as Young says, as slaves of each human 
worker. But such expansion will be 
cramped if each economic unit of the giant- 
power industry is put into long-distance 
government control in this Washington of 
ours. It will be cramped or inadequately 
regulated if states acting separately and 
often in conflict, and sometimes in humili- 
ating bidding for corporation favor, try 
to act alone. The remaining solution is 
joint action, the use of the interstate com- 
pact by permission of Congress. 

I have used electric power—giant power, 


as they call this regional pooling—as a first* 


example to illustrate the possibility of the 
Third United States. It is an important 
example, but there is a long list of growing 
problems needing, no doubt, the same 
treatment. 
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(926, The House of Kuppenheimer 
} 


4 by 
Jane’ Nontormeay TACO 


\ good appearance i the Marseillaise of Ambition 


— it sends a man marching on! 


HEN a man is low in his heart.... 
with faltering faith in himself....and 
a shyness that subdues both his manner and 


his deed— 


let him go to a good shop and attire him- 
self irreproachably ! 


So said Emerson. 


And such is the tonic of fine tailoring to 
both inner and outer man. 


For taking on a good appearance is a 
spiritual as well as a physical exaltation, 
Looking fit and feeling fit are closely akin. 
A vogue-ful coat brings with it a valorous 
.. the morale of the wearer re- 
sponding to his mode. 


Carlyle speaks of the boorish laborer who, 
at the day’s end, stepped forth in a new suit 
of clothes, a chivalrous cavalier! Refined in 
behavior, with his vulgarity left behind in 
his overalls. 


The cleanliness next to righteousness is 


as fully the product of cloth and crafts- 
manship as of soap and water! 

7 1 1 7 
Some day, your father may tell you how a 
certain famous letter ‘‘K”’ in his inner coat 
pocket, provided the shield and buckler that 
girded him for his first business opportunity. 


It put confidence in his heart... . the 
confidence born of good appearance. And 
so helped him land his first job. 

And to myriads of other get-ahead Amer- 
icans, these past 50 years, Kuppenheimer 
clothes have been an entering wedge to the 
strongholds of success. 

Some day, when appearances are to be 
weighed, for or against you, you, too, may 
find this distinguished “K”’, worn in your 
coat pocket, a very acceptable letter of credit. 


KOR ePABe NY ELE, To MRR 
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An Investment in Good Appearance 
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HEALTH and 


DELIGHT in 


| thoughtful person could cruise about that 


every bite |! 


Whether you're six 
or sixty—you ll enjoy 
Eskimo Pie. Its crisp 
chocolate jacket en- 
closes the purest of ice 
cream—rich, firmand 
4 delicious. Its gleaming 


Hold itinone fOi1l Wrapper just 
ae haope twinkles an invitation 

to roll it back and taste 
the wonderful flavor, protected 
within. 


No wonder the fame of Eskimo 
Pie has spread around the world. 
No wonder that schools serve it 
for its concentrated nourishment 
—and clubs, lodges, parties and 
family gatherings top off the eve- 
ning with this tempting confection. 
Eat it anywhere—4just roll back the 
wrapper like peeling a banana— 
no soiling of fingers or clothes — 
no dishes or spoons to bother with. 
Give Eskimo Pie to the children 
to increase their strength and 
weight— it contains as many cal- 
ories as two boiled eggs, a chicken 
sandwich or a pint of milk. 


NOTE TO DEALERS: Jf your manufacturer does not sup- 
bly you, write us for the name of one within shipping 
distance who will—because more than half the ice cream 


manufacturers in America make Eskimo Pie. ESKIMO 
PIE CORPORATION, 30th and Grand Ave., Louisville, Ky. 


© 1926, E. P. Co. 


You are warned against imitations and infringements of 
t EskimoPie whichis fully protected by patents andcopyrights. 
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Compact has served to educate the irriga- 
tion states to the possibilities of the com- 
pact idea. Six projects for like settlement 
of other interstate irrigation difficulties 
followed. One has been perfected by re- 
cent consent of Congress; another has 
been embodied in an agreement ratified by 
one state; the terms of a third have been 
agreed upon; for three others commis- 
sioners to formulate a compact have been 
appointed.” 

A conservation policy often involves 
more than one state; it may involve sev- 
eral. One state may cut off forests with 
reckless disregard for the future, and, in 
addition, may enter into such wholesale 
cuttings as to expose another to disastrous 
and damaging floods. 

The water supply for thickly settled 
areas, including large cities, may be men- 
aced by the fact that Federal action is 
constitutionally impossible and one-state 
action selfish and isolated. 

New York, New Jersey and Pennsylva- 
nia, acting under pressure of circumstances, 
have been planning to pool their interests 
in the water supply so that an interstate 
compact authorized by Congress may solve 
a regional problem. 

One of the most cited examples of suc- 
cessful interstate compacts is that between 
New York and New Jersey for the im- 
provement of the port of New York. No 


| gigantic harbor, which does nearly as much 


business as all our other harbors combined, 


| without wondering what sense there would 


| be in placing its destinies in the hands of 


two states, the Federal Government, mu- 


| nicipalities and a potpourri of regulatory 


busybodies. The solution is an interstate 
compact between the states which touch 
upon the harbor and have a mutual in- 
terest in making the port of New York the 
greatest port ever known to mankind. In 
this is found another case where a natural 
facility may only be conserved, developed, 
engineered and maintained as a unit—a 


| unit of regional rather than either state or 


national nature, and requiring a call for 
jurisdiction from this new Third United 


States. 


Bidding for Millionaires 


Before Congress today is the problem of 
inheritance taxes. In some states no in- 
heritance taxes are imposed, and the bur- 
den in such states on inheritance is solely 
that of the Federal inheritance-tax exactions 
which the Treasury and many wise econo- 
mists would rejoice to have eliminated. But 
other states vary their inheritance taxes. 
Some are high, some are low. There is even 
present an atmosphere of bidding for rich 
residents by lowering state-inheritance 
taxes. The result is a hodgepodge of taxa- 
tion, and it is not impossible that‘a final 
solution may be a nation-wide interstate 
compact to make uniform the state taxation 
of estates. 

The need for something of the kind in 
interstate codperation is expressed by 
Senator Norris indirectly as he argues for 
Federal inheritance taxes: 

“An objection often made to this kind of 
tax is that the Federal Government ought 
to leave it to the states. There is no logic 
whatever to this objection. The only au- 
thority in our country that can properly 
levy such taxes without hardship upon any- 
one, and without discrimination, is the 
Federal Government. If the Federal Gov- 
ernment does not levy the tax, and it is 
left to the states, we will find the states 
competing with each other by offering re- 
duced taxation to millionaires in their 
efforts to get them to locate within their 
borders, and the logical outcome would be 
that no state would levy much of any in- 
heritance tax.” 
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The obvious cure for that last situation 
is state codperation. 

The problem of conserving fish as a food 
supply for the nation has been neglected, 
and a great waste has gone on because the 
Federal Government has no jurisdiction of 
the matter along the shores of states; and 
states which, if they were codperating, 
might work out conservation compacts find 
one another acting alone and selfishly 
eager to take the lion’s share of any fish 
catch open to two or more states. Dela- 
ware and New Jersey, Oregon and Wash- 
ington have worked out compacts, the 
latter applying to salmon fisheries on the 
boundary river. 

This problem comes up in endless in- 
stances. To cite one example, there is now 
going on a destructive competition for the 
crabs of Chesapeake Bay between Mary- 
land and Virginia. In the ten-year period 
between 1915 and 1925 the annual catch 
diminished from fifty million pounds to 
twenty-four million pounds, or one-half, 
owing to the extermination of the various 
species. Neither state apparently will take 
action alone to conserve; it is only by 
compact between the states that the crab 
can be saved. 


A Crab Conservation Compact 


The Washington Post, commenting upon 
this extermination of the crab, which fol- 
lows with even more swiftness the extermi- 
nation of the lobster, hopes for two separate 
state legislatures to act independently 
and to achieve thus a result in a save-the- 
crab movement. The obvious remedy, 
however, will be an interstate compact. 
The Post says: 

“Dredging for crabs in winter has con- 
tributed largely to the decrease in the crab 
population of the Chesapeake, but this is 
not the only cause of depletion. All forms 
of fishery, including the trot-lines of sum- 
mer residents at bay resorts, are helping in 
the work of extermination. Dredging is 


carried on only in Virginia waters and only © 


in winter. Trot-lines are used in both Vir- 
ginia and Maryland waters. The average 
catch per trot-line crabber has decreased 
70 per cent since 1907, and the average 
catch per dredge boat in the hard-crab 
fishery has declined 80 per cent since 1908. 
It has been found that winter-dredged fe- 
males are fertile; that females spawn more 
than once and that adult crabs do not bur- 
row in the bottom. The investigations 
made by the Bureau of Fisheries disclose 
that the spawning of crabs takes place in 
the lower regions of Chesapeake Bay and 
that the young gradually migrate north- 
ward as they grow, passing the latter part 
of their juvenile life in Maryland waters, 
where they finally mature, and mate, and 
the females go back to the lower end of the 
bay.” 

This again is a regional problem, prob- 
ably requiring the good offices of this Third 
United States. 

A vast field for state codperation may 
later be found in control of crime. In the 
United States one of the difficulties of sup- 
pression of lawlessness is the failure of one 
jurisdiction to codperate ~with another. 
There is no reason, for instance, why the 
laws of extradition may not be made 
nation-wide. There is no reason why states, 
acting together, should not shut down on 
the outrageous and silly situation in which 
today a criminal may live for years in one 
state with a bad record and then hop over 
a boundary into another state, and, more or 
less absolved of his past, begin criminal life 
anew as a first offender. 

The criminal law of the separate states 
is the real protection of the citizen. Its 


enforcement has broken down. This has 
produced a marked crime tide in America. 
The remedy is along the line of codpera- 
tion between state crime commissions, 
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In the only sure 
By our ‘‘Kitchen-test.’’ 


In our own model kitchen we bake with 
samples from each batch of Gold Medal 
Flour before any of it goes to you. 


‘This unique ‘‘Kitchen-test’’ cuts baking fail- 
ares right in half. It brings a new delight to 
all your baking. 


Vital meaning of ‘‘Kitchen-test’’ 


The quality of a brand of flour may be ex- 
cellent, It may always be the same chemi- 
2ally. And yet—it may act differently in your 
oven almost every time you bake. 

That is the insidious cause of so many mys- 
erious baking failures. 


Therefore—a miller has just one way of 
eing sure that all his flour will act the same 
Way in your oven. 


By baking with it first himself! 
| 


That is the Gold Medal “‘Kitchen-test.’’ It 


makes your baking ten times easier. 


Each day the Gold Medal Kitchen bakes 
with samples from each batch of Gold Medal 
Flour milled the day before. 


Each sample must bake the same perfect 
way as all the others before a batch is allowed 
to go out. This means each sack will always 
bake the same for you. 


Now—no matter how inex- 
perienced—you can bake 
delicious dishes every time! 


Gold Medal Guarantee 


If at any time Gold Medal Flour 
does not give you the most uni- 
form good results of any flour you 
have ever tried—you may return 
the unused portion of your sack 
of flour to your grocer. 


He will pay you back your full 
purchase price. We will repay 
him. Order a sack from your 
grocer today. 


“SOLE WEDAL ; 
co. FROM a 
soins Reouiah Address 


Why Not Now? city 


half the-cause of all baking failures 


Special Offer—‘‘Kitchen-tested’’ Recipes 


As we test the flour in our kitchen, we also create 
and test delightful new recipes. We have printed all 
“Kitchen-tested” recipes on cards and filed them 
in neat wooden boxes. 

These Gold Medal Home Service boxes cost us ex- 
actly 70c each. We will send you one for that price. 
And as fast as we create new recipes we mail them 
to you free. 


If you prefer to see first what the recipes are like, 
Just send us 10c to cover cost of packing and mailing. 
Check coupon for whichever you desire. 


Send coupon now. A new 
delight awaits you. 


MISS BETTY CROCKER 
Gold Medal Flour 
Home Service Dept. 

Dept. 137, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Fi Enclosed find 70 cents for your Gold Medal | 
Home Service box of “‘Kitchen-tested”’ recipes. i 
| 

| 
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(It is understood I receive free all new recipes as they 
are printed. 


fea Enclosed find 10 cents for selected samples of 
Kitchen-tested”’ recipes. 


FOLD MEDAL FLOUR ~Kitchen-tested 


-LED BY WASHBURN CROSBY COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., ALSO CREATORS OF WASHBURN’S PANCAKE FLOUR, GOLD MEDAL CAKE FLOUR, 


Tune in on Gold Medal Radio Station 
(WCCO—416.4 meters), St. Paul-Minne- 
apolis. Interesting programs daily. Also 


cooking talks forwomeneveryMon., Wed. 
and Fri., at 10:45 a. m., by Betty Crocker, 
Gold Medal Flour Home Service Dept. 


“Service to the Northwest” 


Copyr, 1926 Washburn Crosby Co, 


every time! 
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newspaper printed in Spanish, and showed 
Ben the place. 

“Ross McEwen—about twenty-five or 
older, red hair, gray eyes, five feet nine 
inches—humph!”’ he returned the paper. 
“Will they catch him, do you think?” 

Monte considered. He looked slowly at 
the far dim hills; he bent over to watch an 
inch-high horseman at his feet, toiling 
through painful immensities. 

“The world ees ver’ beeg een thees coun- 
try,” he said at last. “‘I theenk most mebbe 
not. Quién sdbe? Onlee thees fellow must 
have water—and there ees not much water. 
Numa Frenger ees send now to all places, to 
Leencoln County, to Jeem Hunter here, and 
he meks everyone to loog out, to Pat Gar- 
rett in Dofia Ana Countee, and Pat watches 
by Parker Lake and the pass of San Agus- 
tin; to El Paso, and they watch there most 
of all that he pass not to Mexico Viejo. Eet 
may be at some water place they get heem. 
Or that he get them. He seem lak a man of 
some enterpr-rize, no?”’ He rose to go. 
“But I have talk too much. I mus’ go now 
to my beesness.”’ 

““A poor business for a man as bright as 
you are,” said Jay, and sniffed. 

“But I geeve a square deal,’”’ said Monte 
serenely. ‘“‘At your feet, sefiorita! Unteel 
then, Meester Ben.”’ 

“‘TIsn’t he a duck? I declare, it’s ashame 
to laugh at his English,” said Jay. 

“Don’t worry. He gets to hear our 
Spanish, even if he is too polite to laugh.” 

“T hate to think of that man being chased 
for blood money,” said Jay. ‘‘Hunter and 
that Pat Garrett you think so much of are 
keen after that reward, it seems. It is 
dreadful the way these people here make 
heroes out of their killers and man hunters.” 

“Let’s get this straight,’’ said Ben. 
“You’re down on the criminal for robbing 
and down on the sheriff for catching him. 
Does that sound like sense? If there was 
no reward offered, it’s the sheriff’s duty to 
catch him, isn’t it? And if there is a re- 
ward, it’s still his duty. The reward doesn’t 
make him a man hunter. Woman, you 
ain’t right in your head. And as for Pat 
Garrett and some of these other old-timers— 
they’re enjoying temporary immortality 
right now. They’ve become a tradition 
while they still live. Do you notice how all 
these honest-to-goodness old-timers talk? 
All the world is divided into three parts. 
One part is old-timers and the other two 
are not. The most clannish people on earth. 
And that brings us, by graceful and easy 
stages, to the main consideration, which I 
want to have settled before I go. And 
when I say settled I mean that nothing is 
ever settled till it is settled right—get me?”’ 
Hestood up; as Jay rose he took her hands. 
“Tf circumstances were otherwise, Jay?” 

She avoided his eyes. ‘“‘Don’t ask me 
now. I don’t know, Ben—honest, I don’t. 
You mustn’t pester me now. It isn’t fair 
when I’m so miserable.’”’ She pulled her 
hands away. 

“Gawd help all poor sailors on a night 
like this!’”’ said Ben fervently. ‘‘Listen, 
sister, I’m going to work, see? Goin’ to fill 
your plans and specifications, every one, or 
bust a tug.” 

“T see you at it,’’ jeered Jay, with an un- 
pleasant laugh. “‘Work? You?” 

“Me. I, myself. A faint heart never 
filled a spade flush,” said Ben. ‘‘ Going to 
get me a job and keep it. Lick any man 
that tries to fireme. Put that in your hope 
chest. Bye-bye. At your feet!” 

As he went down the street his voice 
floated back to her: 


“But now my hair is falling out, 
And down the hill we’ll go, 

And sleep together at the foot— 
John Barleycorn, my Jo!” 
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HIGH broad tableland lies east of the 
Rio Grande, and mountains make a 
long unbroken wall to it, with cliffs that 
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front the west. This mesa is known locally 
as El Corredor. It is a pleasing and whole- 
some country. Zacat6n and salt grass are 
gray green upon the level plain, checkered 
with patches of bare ground, white and 
glaring. On those bare patches, when the 
last rains fell, weeks, months or years ago, 
an oozy paste filmed over the glossy levels, 
glazed by later suns, cracking at last to 
shards like pottery. But in broken country, 
on ridges and slopes, was a thin turf of 
buffalo and mesquite grass, curly, yellow 
and low. There was iron beneath this place 
and the sand of it was red, the soil was 
ruddy white, the ridges and the lower hill 
slopes were granite red, yellowed over with 
grass. Even the high crowning cliffs were 
faintly cream, not gray, as limestone is 
elsewhere. Sunlight was soft and mellow 
there, sunset was red upon these cliffs. 
And Ross McEwen fled down that golden 
corridor. 

If he had ridden straight south he might 
have been far ahead by this time, well on 
the road to Mexico. But his plan had been 
to reach the Panhandle of Texas; he had 
tried for easting and failed. Three times he 
had sought to work through the mountain 
barrier to the salt plains—a bitter country 
of lava flow and sinks, of alkali springs, 
salt springs, magnesia springs, soda springs; 
of soda lakes, salt lakes, salt marshes, salt 
creeks; of rotten and crumbling ground, of 
greasy sand, of chalk that powdered and 
rose on the lightest airs, to leave no trace 
that a fugitive had passed this way. 

He had been driven back once by posse 
by Chupadero. Again at night he had been 
forced back by men who did not see him. 
He had tried to steal through by the old 
stage road over the Oscuro, and found the 
pass guarded; and the last time, today, had 
been turned back by men that he did not 
even see. In the mouth of Mockingbird 
Pass he had found fresh-shod tracks of 
many horses going east. Mockingbird was 
held against him. 

He could see distinctly, and in one eye- 
flight, every feature of a country larger 
than all England. He could look north to 
beyond Albuquerque, past the long ranges 
of Manzano, Montoso, Sandia, Oscuro; 
southward, between his horse’s ears, the 
northern end of the San Andrés was high 
and startling before him, blue black with 
cedar brake and pifion, except for the 
granite-gold top of Salinas Peak, the great 
valley of the Jornado del Muerto, the Jour- 
ney of the Dead, which lay between the 
San Andrés and the Rio Grande. 

And beyond the river was a bright enor- 
mous expanse, bounded only by the crest 
of the dozen ranges that made the crest of 
the Continental Divide—Datil, Magdalena, 
San Mateo, the Black Range, the Mimbres, 
Florida. 

Between, bordering the midway river, 
other mountain ranges lay tangled: Cuchillo 
Negro, Christobal, Sierra de los Caballos, 
Donia Ana, Robelero. It was over the 
summits of these ranges that he saw the 
Continental Divide. 

Here was irony indeed. With that stu- 
pendous panorama outspread before him, 
he was being headed off, driven, herded! 
He cocked an eyebrow aslant at the thought, 
and spoke of it to his horse, who pricked 
back an ear in attention. He was a honey- 
colored horse, and his name was Miél; 
which is, by interpretation, Honey. 

“Wouldn’t you almost think, sweetness,” 
said Ross McEwen in a plaintive drawl, 
“that there was enough elbowroom here to 
satisfy every reasonable man? And yet 
these lads are crowdin’ me like a cop after 
an alley cat.” 

He sensed that an unusual effort was 
being made to take him, and he smiled—a 
little ruefully—at the reflection that the 
people at Mockingbird might well have 
been mere chance comers upon their lawful 
occasions, and with no designs upon him, 
no knowledge of him. Every man was a 
possible enemy. He was out of law. 


This was the third day of his flight. The 
man was still brisk and bold, the honey- 
colored horse was still sturdy, but both 
lacked something of the sprightly resilience 
they had brought to the fords of Belen. 
There had been brief grazing and scant 
sleep, night riding, doubling and twisting 
to slip into lonely water holes. McEwen 
had chosen, as the lesser risk, to ride openly 
to Prairie Springs. He had found no one 
there and had borrowed grub for himself 
and several feeds of corn for the Honey 
horse. There had been no fast riding, ex- 
cept for the one brief spurt with the posse 
at Chupadero. But it had been a steady 
grind, doubly tiresome that they might not 
keep to the beaten trails. Cross-country 
traveling on soft ground is rough on horse- 
flesh. 

And now they left the plain and turned 
through tar-bush up the long slope to the 
San Andrés. A thousand ridges and hol- 
lows came plunging and headlong against 
them. And suddenly the tough little horse 
was tiring, failing. 

Halfway to the hill foot they paused for 
a brief rest. High on their slim lances, 
banners of yucca blossoms were white and 
waxen, and wild bees hummed to their 
homes in the flower stalks of last year; 
flaunting afar, cactus flowers flamed crim- 
son or scarlet through the black tar-bush. 

Long since, McEwen had given up the 
Panhandle. He planned now to bear far to 
the southeast, crossing the salt plains below 
the White Sands to the Guadalupe Moun- 
tains, straddling the boundary between the 
territory and Texas, and so east to the 
Staked Plains. He knew the country ahead, 
or had known it ten years before. But 
there would be changes. There was a new 
railroad, so he had heard, from El Paso to 
Tularosa, and so working north toward the 
states. There would be other things, too— 
new ranches, and all that. For sample, 
behind him, just where this long slope 
merged with the flats, three unexpected 
windmills, each five miles from the other, 
had made a line across his path; he had 
made a weary detour to pass unseen. 

The San Andrés made here a twenty-mile 
offset where they joined the Oscuro, with 
the huge round mass of Salinas Peak as 
their mutual corner. Lava Gap, the meet- 
ing place of the two ranges, was now di- 
rectly at his left and ten miles away. The 
bleak and mile-high walls of it made a 
frame for the tremendous picture of Sierra 
Blanca, sixty long miles to the east, with a 
gulf of nothingness between. Below that 
nothingness, as McEwen knew, lay the 
black lava river of the Mal Pais. But Lava 
Gap was not for him. Unless pursuit was 
quite abandoned, Lava Gap and Dripping 
Springs would be watched and guarded. 
He was fenced in by probabilities. 

But the fugitive was confident yet, and 
by no means at the end of his resources. He 
knew a dim old Indian trail over a high pass 
beyond Salinas Peak. Itstarted at Grape- 
vine Spring, Captain Jack Crawford’sranch. 

“And at Grapevine,” said Ross aloud, 
“T’'ll have to buy, beg, borrow or get me a 
horse. Hope there’s nobody at home. If 
there’s anyone there I’ll have to get his 
gun first and trade afterwards. Borrowing 
horses is not highly recommended, but it 
beats killing ’em.”’ 

To the right and before him the Jornado 
was hazy, vast and mysterious. To the right 
and behind him, the lava flow of Pascual 
sprawled black and sinister in the lowlands; 
and behind him Far behind him, far 
below him, a low line of dust was just 
leaving the central windmill of those three 
new ranches, a dozen miles away. McEwen 
watched this dust with some interest while 
he rolled and lit a cigarette. He drank the 
last water from his canteen. 

“Come on, me bold outlaw,” he said, 
“keep moving. You’ve done made your 
bed, but these hellhounds won’t let you 
sleep in it.” He put foot to stirrup; he 
stroked the Honey horse. 
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He had passed a few cows on the ridges, 
but now, as he came close to the flats, he 
was suddenly aware of many cattle before 
him, midgesuponthevast plain; morecattle 
than he had found on the western side of 
the mountains. He drew rein, instantly on 
the alert, and began to quarter the scene 
with a keen scrutiny. At once a silver 
twinkling showed to northward—the steel 
fans of a windmill, perhaps six miles 
out from the foot of the main mountain. 
His eye moved slowly across the plain. 
He was shocked to find a second windmill 
tower some six or eight miles south of the 
first, keeping at the same distance from the 
hills, and when he made out the faint glim- 
mer of a third, far in the south, he gave way 
to indignation. It was a bald plain with no 
cover for the quietly disposed, except a few 
clumps of soap weed here and there. And 
this line of windmills was precisely the line 
of the road to El Paso. Where he had ex- 
pected smooth going he would have to keep 
to the roughs; to venture into the open was 
to court discovery. He turned south across 
the ridges. 

He had talked freely to Miél, but until 
now he had been reticent with Porch 
Climber, who had not yet won his confi- 
dence. Atthis unexpected reverse he opened 
his heart. 

“Another good land gonewrong,” he said. 
“T might have known it. This side of Salt 
Creek is only half-bad cow country, so of 
course it’s all settled up, right where we 
wantto go. Noonelives east of Salt Creek, 
not even sheep herders. And we couldn’t 
possibly make it, goin’ on the other side of 
Salt Creek with all that marsh country and 
the hell of the White Sands. Why, this is 
plumb ridiculous!” 

He meditated for a while upon his wrongs 
and then broke out afresh: ‘‘When I was 
here, the only water east of the mountains 
was the Wildy Well at the corner of the 
damn White Sands. Folks drove along the 
road, and when they wanted water they 
went up in the hills. It’s no use to cross 
over to Tularosa. They’ll be waiting for us 
there. No, sir, we’ve pointedly got to skulk 
down through the brush. And you’ll find 
it heavy going, up one ridge and down an- 
other, like a flea on a washboard.” 

Topping the next ridge, he reined back 
swiftly into a hollow place. He dismounted 
and peered through a mesquite bush, putting 
the branches aside to look. A mile to the 
south two horsemen paced soberly down a 
ridge—and it was a ridge which came di- 
rectly from the pass to Grapevine. 

“Now ain’t them the bright lads?”’ said 
the runaway, divided between chagrin and 
admiration. ‘“‘What are you going to do 
with fellows like that? I ask you. I left 
plain word that I done took to the hills afoot, 
without the shadow of a doubt. Therefore 
they reasoned I hadn’t. They’ve coppered 
every bet. Now that’s what I call clear 
thinkin’. I reckon some of ’em did stay 
there, but these two crossed over that hell 
gate at night, just in case. 

“T’ll tell a man they had a ride where 
that cloud-burst was. Say, they’ll tell their 
grandchildren about that—if they live that 
long, which I misdoubt, the way they’re 
carryin’ on. This gives me what is techni- 
cally known as the willies. Hawse,” said 
McEwen, ‘‘let’s us tarry a spell and see 
what these hirelin’ bandogs are goin’ to do 
now.” 

He took off the bridle and saddle, he 
staked Porch Climber to rest and graze 
while he watched. What the bandogs did 
was to ride straight to the central windmill, 
where smoke showed from the house. Mc- 
Ewen awaited developments. Purely froma 
sense of duty he ate the other can of beans 
while he waited. 

“They’ll take word to every ranch,” he 
prophesied gloomily. ‘‘Leave a man to 
watch where there isn’t anyone there—take 
more men along when they find more than 
one at a well. Wish I was a drummer.” 

His prognostications were verified. After 
along wait, which meant breakfast, a 
midget horseman rode slowly north towards 
the first windmill. A little later two men 
rode slowly south towards the third ranch. 
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“That’s right, spread the news, dammit, 
and make everybody hate you,” said Ross. 
He saddled and followed them, paralleling 
their course, but keeping to the cover of 
the brush. 

It was heavy and tailsome going, bowl- 
ders and rocks alternating with soft ground 
where Porch Climber’s feet went through; 
gravel, coarse sand or piled rocks in the 
washes; tedious twisting in the brush and 
wearisome windings where a bay of open 
country forced a detour. He passed by the 
mouths of Good Fortune, Antelope and Cot- 
tonwood cafions, struggling through their 
dry deltas; he drew abreast of the northern 
corner of the White Sands. The reflection of 
it was blinding, yet he found it hard to hold 
his eyes away. The sun rode high and hot. 
McEwen consulted his canteen. 

More than once or twice came the un- 
welcome thought that he might take to the 
hill country, discard Porch Climber and 
hide by some inaccessible seep or pothole 
until pursuit died down. But he was a 
stubborn man, and his heart was set upon 
Guadalupe; he had an inborn distaste for 
a diet of chance rabbit and tuna fruit—or, 
perhaps, slow deer without salt. A stronger 
factor in his decision—although he hardly 
realized it—was the horseman’s hatred for 
being set afoot. He could hole in safely; 
there was little doubt of that. But when he 
came out of the hole, how then? A man 
from nowhere, on foot, with no past and no 
name and a long red beard—that would ex- 
cite remark. He fingered the stubble on his 
cheeks with that reflection. Yes, such a 
man would be put to it to account for him- 
self—and he would have to show up some- 
time, somewhere. The green cottonwood of 
Independent Spring showed high on the hill 
to his right. He held on to the south. 

And now he came to the mouth of Sulphur 
Springs Cafion. Beyond here a great bay 
of open plain flowed into the hill foot under 
Kaylor Mountain; and midmost of that 
bay was another windmill, a long low house, 
spacious corrals. McEwen was sick of 
windmills. But this one was close under the 
mountain, far west of the line of the other 
ranches and of the El Paso road; McEwen 
saw with lively interest that his pursuers 
left the road and angled across the open to 
this ranch. That meant dinner. 

“Honesty,” said McEwen with convic- 
tion, “‘is the best policy. Dinnertime for 
some people, but only noon for me. Early 
for grub too. . . . And how can these en- 
terprisin’ chaps be pursuin’ me when they’re 
in front? That isn’t reasonable. Who ever 
heard of deputies goin’ ahead and the ban- 
dit taggin’ along behind? That’s not right. 
It’s not moral. I’m goin’ around. Besides, 
if I don’t this thing is liable to go on always, 
just windmills and windmills—to Mexico 
City—Peru—Chile. I’m plumb tired of 
windmills. Porch Climber,’ said McEwen, 
“have you got any gift of speed? Because, 
just as soon as these two sheriff men get to 
that ranch and have time to go in the house, 
you and me are going to drift out quiet and 
unostentatious across the open country till 
we hit the banks of the Salt Marsh. And if 
these fellows look out and see us you’ve 
just got to run for it. And they can maybe 
get fresh horses too. But if they don’t see 
us we'll be right. We’ll drift south under 
cover of the bank and get ahead of ’em while 
they stuff their paunches.” 

Half an hour later he turned Porch 
Climber’s head to the east, and rode se- 
dately across the smooth plain, desiring to 
raise no dust. Some three miles away, near 
where he crossed the El Paso road, grew a 
vigorous motte of mesquite trees. Once 
beyond that motte, he kept it lined up be- 
tween him and the ranch; and so came un- 
seen to where the plain broke away to the 
great marsh which rimmed the basin of the 
White Sands. 

In the east the White Sands billowed in 
great dry dunes above the level of the plain, 
but the western half was far below that level, 
and waterbound. This was the home of 
mirages; they spread now all their pomp of ' 
palm and crystal lake and fairy hill. Mc- 
Ewen turned south along the margin. Here, 
just under the bank, the ground was moist, 
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almost wet, and yet firm footing, like a road 
of hard rubber. He brought Porch Climber 
to a long-reaching trot, steady and smooth; 
he leaned forward in his stirrups and an old 
song came to his lips, unsummoned. He 
sang it with loving mockery, in a nasal but 
not unpleasing barytone: 


“They give him his orders at Monroe, Vir- 

ginia, 
Sayin’, ‘Pete, you’re way behind ti- 
ime’ 


“Gosh, it does seem natural to sing when 
a good horse is putting the miles behind 
him,’ said McEwen. ‘This little old brown 
pony is holdin’ up right well, too, after all 
that grief in the roughs this mawnin’. 


“He looked round then to his black, greasy 
fireman, 
‘Just shovel in a little more co-o-oal, 
And when we cross that wide old maounting, 
You can watch old Ninety-Seven roll!’ 


“Hey, Porch Climber! You ain’t hardly 
keepin’ time. Peart up a little! Now, 
lemme see. Must be about twenty mile to 
the old Wildy Well. Wonder if I’ll find any 
more new ranches between here and there? 
Likely. Hell of a country, all cluttered up 
like this! 


“It’s a mighty rough road from Lynchburg to 
Danville, 
And a line on a three-mile gra-ade ; 
It was on that grade that he lo-ost his av’ rage, 
And you see what a jump he made!” 


He rejoined the wagon road where the 
White Sands thrust a long and narrow arm 
far to the west. The old road crossed this 
arm at the shoulder, a three-mile speedway. 
Out on the sands magic islands came and 
went and rose and sank in a misty sea. But 
in the south, where the road climbed again 
to the plain, was the inevitable windmill— 
reality and no mirage. 

McEwen followed the road in the posture 
of a man who had nothing to fear. He had 
outridden the rumor of his flight; he could 
come to this ranch with a good face. But 
he reined down to a comfortable jog. Those 
behind might overtake him close enough to 
spy him here in this naked place. Jaunting 
easily, nearing the ranch where he belonged, 
a horseman was no object of suspicion, but 
a man in haste was a different matter. 

There was no oneat the ranch. The water 
was brackish and flat, but the two way- 
farers drank thankfully. He could see no 
signs that any horses were watering there; 
he made a shrewd guess that the boys had 
taken the horses and gone up into the moun- 
tains for better grass and sweet water, or 
perhaps to get out of sight of the White 
Sands, leaving the flats to the cattle. 

“Probably they just ride down every so 
often to oil the windmill,’ he said. ‘‘Least- 
ways, I would. Four hundred square miles 
of lookin’-glass, three hundred and sixty- 
four days a year—no, thank you! My eyes 
are most out now.” 

J. B. was branded on the gate posts of the 
corral, and onthe door. There was canned 
stuff on a shelf and a few baking-powder 
biscuits, old and dry. He took a can of 
salmon and filed it for future reference. 

“No time for gormandizin’ now,” hesaid. 
He stuffed the stale biscuits into his pocket 
to eat on the road. ‘‘There’s this much 
about bread,” said McEwen, “I can take it 
or I can leave it alone. And I’ve been leay- 
ing it alone for several days now.”’ 

A pencil and a tablet lay on the table. 
His gray eyes went suddenly a-dance with 
impish light. He tore out a page and wrote 
a few words of counsel and advice. 


Hey, you J. B. waddies: Look out for a 
fellow with red hair and gray eyes. Medium- 
sized man. He robbed the bank at Belen, 
and they think he came this way. Big re- 
ward offered for him. Two thousand, I 
hear. But I don’t know for certain. Send 
word to the ranches up north. I will tell 
them as far south as Organ. 

JIM HUNTLEY. 


He hung this news-letter on a nail above 
the stove. 
(Continued on Page 125) 
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climbed the tall tower. Wildy’s Well dated 
from before the steel windmill; this was 
massive and cumbersome, a wooden tower, 
and the wheel itself was of wood. After his 
oiling Ross scanned the north with an anx- 
ious eye. There was no dust. South by 
east, far in the central plain, dim hills swam 
indeterminate through the heat haze—Las 
Cornudas and Heuco. South by west, gold 
and rose, the peaks of the Organs peered 
from behind the last corner of the San An- 
drés. He searched the north again. He 
could see no dust—but he could almost see 
a dust. 

He shook his head. ‘“‘Them guys are 
real intelligent,’’ he said. “I’m losin’ my 
av’rage.”’ He clambered down with some 
celerity, and set about what he had to do. 

He tied the severed end of his rope to the 
saddle horn, tightened the cinches, swung 
into the saddle and shook out aloop. Hug- 
ging the fence, the cattle tore madly around 
the corral in a wild cloud of dust. McEwen 
rode with them on an inner circle, his eye 
on a big roan steer, his rope whirling in slow 
and measured rhythms. For a moment the 
roan steer darted to the lead; the loop shot 
out, curled over and tightened on both fore- 
feet; Porch Climber whirled smartly to the 
left; the steer fell heavily. Ross swung off; 
as he ran, he tugged at the hogging string 
around his waist. Porch Climber dragged 
valiantly, Ross ran down the rope, pounced 
on the struggling steer, gathered three feet 
together and tied them with the hogging 
string. These events were practically simul- 
taneous. 

McEwen unsaddled the horse. “I guess 
you can call it a day,”’ he said. He opened 
the gate and let the frightened cattle run 
out. ‘Here,’ he said, “‘is where I make a 
spoon or spoil a horn.’”’ He cut a thong 
from a saddle string and tied his old plow- 
handle.45 so that it should not jolt from the 
scabbard. He made a tight roll of the 
folded bridle, that lonely can of salmon and 
his coat, with his saddle blanket wrapped 
around all; he tied these worldly goods 
securely behind the cantle. He uncoupled 
the cinches and let out the quarter straps 
to the last hole. 

The tied steer threshed his head madly, 
bellowing wild threats of vengeance. 
McEwen carried the saddle and placed it at 
the steer’s back, where he lay. He found a 
short and narrow strip of board, like a 
batten, under the tower; and with this, as 
the frantic roan steer heaved and threshed 
in vain efforts to rise, he poked the front 
cinch under the struggling body, inches at a 
time, until at last he could reach over and 
hook his fingers into the cinch ring. Before 
he could do this he was forced to tie the 
free foot to the three that were first tied; it 
had been kicking with so much fury and 
determination that the task could not be 
accomplished. Into the cinch ring he tied 
the free end of his rope, bringing it up be- 
tween body and tied feet; he took a double 
of loose rope around his hips, dug his heels 
into the sand and pulled manfully every 
time the steer floundered; and so, at last and 
painfully, drew the cinch under until the 
saddle was on the steer’s back and approxi- 
mately where it should be. Then he put in 
thelatigostrap, taking twoturns, and tugged 
at the latigo till the saddle was pulled to 
its rightful place. At every tug the roan 
steer let out an agonized bawl. Then he 
passed the hind cinch behind the steer’s 
hips and under the tail, drawing it up 
tightly so that the saddle could not slip 
over the steer’s withers during the subse- 
quent proceedings. 

McEwen stood up and mopped the 
muddy sweat from his face; he rubbed his 
aching back. He filled his canteen at the 
trough, drank again and washed himself. 
He rolled a smoke; he lashed the canteen 
firmly to the saddle forks. Porch Climber 
was rolling in the sand. McEwen took him 
by the forelock and led him through the 
open gate. 

“Tf you should ask me,” he said, “this 
corral is a spot where there is going to be 
trouble, and no place at all for you.” He 
looked up the north road. Nothing in 
sight. 
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He went back to the steer. He hitched 
up his faded blue overalls, tightened his 
belt and squinted at the sun; he loosened 
the last-tied foot and coiled the rope at the 
saddle horn. Then he eased gingerly into 
the saddle. The steer made lamentable 
outcry, twisting his neck in a creditable 
attempt to hook his tormentor; the free 
foot lashed out madly. But McEwen flat- 
tened himself and crouched safely, with a 
full inch of margin; the steer was near to 
hooking his own leg and kicking his own 
face and he subsided with a groan. McEwen 
settled himself in the saddle. 

“Are ye ready?” said McEwen. 

“Oi am!” said McEwen. 


“Thin go!” said McEwen, and pulled | 


the hogging string. 

The steer lurched sideways to his feet, 
paused for one second of amazement, and 
left the ground. He pitched, he plunged, 


he kicked at the stirrups, he hooked at the | 


rider’s legs, he leaped, he ran, bawling his 
terror and fury to the sky; weaving, lung- 
ing, twisting, he crashed sidelong into the 
fence, fell, scrambled up in an instant. The 
shimmy was not yet invented. But the 


roan steer shimmied, and he did it nobly; | 


man and saddle rocked and reeled. Then, 
for the first time, he saw the open gate and 
thundered through it, abandoning all 
thought except flight. 

Shaken and battered, McEwen was 
master. The man was a rider. To use the 
words of a later day, he was “‘a little warm, 
but not at all astonished.’”’ Yet he had not 
come off scot-free. When they crashed into 
the fence he had pulled up his leg, but had 
taken an ugly bruise upon the hip. The 
whole performance, and more particularly 
the shimmy feature, had been a poor poul- 
tice for aching bones. 

Worse than all, the canteen had been 
crushed between fence and saddle. The 
priceless water was lost. 

His hand still clutched the hogging string; 
he had no wish to leave that behind for 
curious minds to ponder upon. Until his 
mount slowed from a run to a pounding 
trot, he made no effort to guide him, the 
more because the steer’s chosen course was 
not far from the direction in which McEwen 
wished to go. Wildy’s Well lay at the ex- 
treme southwestern corner of the White 
Sands, and McEwen’s thought was to turn 
eastward. He meant to try for Luna’s 
Wells, the old stage station in the middle of 
the desert, on the road which ran obliquely 
from Organ to Tularosa. 

When time was ripe McEwen leaned over 
and slapped his hat into the steer’s face, on 
the right side, to turn him to the left and 
to the east. 

The first attempt at guidance, and the 
fourth attempt, brought on new bucking 
spells. McEwen gave him time between 
lessons; what he most feared was that the 
roan would “sull,’’ or balk, refusing to go 
farther. When the steer stopped, McEwen 
waited until he went on of his own accord; 
when his progress led approximately toward 
McEwen’s goal, he was allowed to go his 
own way unmolested. McEwen was be- 
thorned, dragged through mesquite bushes, 
raked under branches; his shirt was rib- 
boned and torn. But he had his way at 
last. With danger, with infinite patience 
and with good judgment, he forced his re- 
fractory mount to the left and ever to the 
left, and so came at last into a deep trail 
which led due east. Muttering and grum- 
bling, the steer followed the trail. 

All this had taken time, but speed had 
also been a factor. When McEwen felt free 
to turn his head only a half circle of the 
windmill fans showed above the brush. 
Wildy’s Well was miles behind them. 

“Boys,” said McEwen, ‘if you follow 
me this time, I’ll say you’re good!”’ 

The steer scuffed and shambled, taking 
his own gait; he stopped often to rest, his 
tongue hung out, foam dripped from his 
mouth. McEwen did not urge him. The 
way led now through rotten ground and 
alkali, now through chalk that powdered 
and billowed in dust; deep trails, chan- 
neled by winds at war. As old trails grew 
too deep for comfort the stock had made 
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new ones to parallel the old; a hundred 
paths lay side by side. 

McEwen was a hard case. A smother of 
dust was about him, thirst tormented him, 
his lips were cracked and bleeding, his eyes 
sunken, his face fallen in; and weariness 
folded him like a garment. 

“Slate water is the best water, 
McEwen. 

They came from chalk and brush into a 
better country; poor, indeed, and starved, 
but the air of it was breathable. The sun 
was low and the long shadows of the hills 
reached out into the plain. .And now he 
saw, dead in front, the gleaming vane and 
sails of a windmill. Only the top—the fans 
seemed to touch the ground—and yet it 
was clear to see. McEwen plucked up 
heart. This was not Luna’s. Luna’s was 
far beyond. This was a new one. If it 
stood in a hollow place And it 
did! It could not be far away. Water! 

For the first time McEwen urged his 
mount, gently, and only with the loose and 


” 


said 


They eyed each other a moment without 
speech. 

““Well’’—Charles pulled at his sweater 
deprecatingly —“‘of course I don’t mean to 
imply anything, but we had Mary once.” 

“TIsn’t it true,” asked Talcott, “that 
you’ve got our Annie?”’ 

Talcott smiled brightly, exposing a row of 
brilliant, glistening teeth. 

“You don’t mean,” demanded Charles, 
“after a whole winter you can speak of 
those two women in the same breath?”’ 

“Frankly,” said Talcott very pleasantly, 
““T don’t see how you can stand the one 
you’ve got. Now Mary 

‘““Mary’s got a bad voice,’’ said Charles. 

“Mary,” replied Talcott, ‘‘has construc- 
tive ideas. She has her mind on the baby’s 
future. That’s all she thinks about—er—I 
know.”’ 

““Oh, come!” cried Charles. “Just be- 
tween friends now, why bluff about it? 
You very well know Annie just lives—tor- 
tures herself for the good of the baby. Why, 
our house is just one confounded i 

Charles checked himself. ‘It’s great, 
that’s all,”” he ended, and hastily looked at 
his watch. 

Talcott smiled coldly and delicately 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“‘ Afraid of being late?”’ he asked, with a 
slight lift of the eyebrows.. ‘‘Come on to 
our house. They never make a row when I 
come in.” 

“No, thanks,’’ said Charles; “I don’t 
mind being punctual. Annie has her regu- 
lar work, you see, and if our tea is late— 
why, Annie’s is. You’ve got to codperate.”’ 

“Naturally.”’ Talcott’s lofty amusement 
was difficult to brook. “‘ Well, then, see you 
later—after you’ve codperated. How about 
bridge tonight?”’ 

“Great!” cried Charles, and suddenly 
dropped a friendly hand on Talcott’s shoul- 
der. ‘‘Old man,” he added, “‘it’s just been 
on my mind—if you think the stake’s a bit 
high—if it spoils your evening, Janet and I 
don’t mind cutting it. It’s all the same 
to us.’ 

Talcott laughed musically, very musi- 
cally. 

“Don’t talk rot,” he said. ‘Great 
Scott!’ His tone changed. His eyes were 
glued on the clock above the showers. 
“Tt’s 5:15. I’m late to tea. Good-by. 
Great about the bridge!” 

“Great!” called Charles. He had to 
raise his voice to a lusty pitch, for Talcott 
was leaving hastily. 

The locker room was silent and Charles 
was quite alone. He reached into his locker, 
seized a Turkish towel and mopped his 
brow, and for a moment his face was a 
runner’s face, strained with exertion and 
fatigue. His encounter with Talcott might 
have cheered him once, but it did not now. 
It only served as a melancholy reminder. 
It startled him with a new dread, which 
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raveled tie string. Once was enough. The 
roan steer stopped, pawed the ground and 
proclaimed flat rebellion. For ten minutes, 
perhaps, McEwen sought to overrule him. 
It was of no use. The roan steer was done. 
He took down his rope. With a little loop 
he snared a pawing and rebellious forefoot. 
He pulled up rope and foot with all his fail- 
ing strength, and took a quick turn on the 
saddle horn. The roan made one hop and 
fell flat-long. McEwen tied three feet, 
though there was scant need for it. He 
took off the saddle, carried it to the nearest 
thicket and raised it, with pain, into the 
forks of a high soap weed, tucking up 
latigos and cinches. With pain; McEwen, 
also, was nearly done. 

““My horse gave out on me. I toted my 
saddle a ways, but it was too heavy, and 
I hung it up so the cows couldn’t eat it,” 
he said, in the tone of one who recites a 
lesson. 

He untied the steer then and came back 
hotfoot to his soap weed, thinking that the 
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roan might be in fighting humor. But the 
roan was done. He got unsteadily to his 
feet, with hanging head and slavering jaws; 
he waited for a little and moved slowly 
away. 

“Glad he didn’t get on the prod,” said 
McEwen. “I sure expected it. That was 
one tired steer. He sure done me a good 
turn. Guess I’d better be strollin’ into 
camp.” 

It was a sorry strolling. A hundred 
yards—a quarter—a half—a mile. The 
windmill grew taller; the first night breeze 
was stirring, he could see the fans whirl in 
the sun. A hundred yards—a quarter—a 
mile! An hour was gone. The shadows 
overtook him, passed him; the hills were 
suddenly very close and near, notched 
black against a crimson sky. Thirst tor- 
tured him, the windmill beckoned, sunset 
winds urged him on. He came to the brow 
of the shallow dip in which the ranch lay, 
he saw a little corral, a water pen, a long 
dark house beyond; he climbed into the 
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caused him to push a bell on the wall beside 
him. 

“‘Jimmy,”’ said Charles, when the locker- 
room attendant appeared, “‘will you havea 
drink, Jimmy?” The alacrity with which 
James assented assured Charles that they 
were quite alone. 

“Honest,”’ said Jimmy almost tearfully, 
“if all the guys could just be as open- 
handed as you, Mr. Lawrence, this place 
would be heaven—that’s all.” 

“Jimmy’’—Charles lowered his voice— 
“T want to ask you something. Has any- 
body been looking for me here?” 

“Huh?” said Jimmy. ‘Lookin’ for 
you? Who? Qne of the gentlemen, sir?”’ 

“Have another drink,’’ Charles suggested 
softly. “No, not a gentleman exactly.” 

“Between you and I,” said Jimmy, 
‘“‘there’s lots of fellers here ain’t gentle- 
men—just cheap skates, sir. What’s he 
look like?” 

“That’s the trouble,” replied Charles. 
“‘T don’t know exactly, but he’d have asked 
for me particularly. I guess he hasn’t 


“Mr. lLawrence!’”’ Charles started. 
Jimmy’s appearance was transformed and 
mysterious; his voice was scarcely audible. 
“You ain’t in trouble, are you? Mr. Law- 
rence, you’re a personal friend of mine.” 

“Trouble?’’ Charles felt a contraction 
in his throat and a desire for human sym- 
pathy beyond the bounds of prudence. 
““You don’t know what trouble is! You 
don’t have a wife running up bills behind 
your back. You don’t have social obliga- 
tions. You don’t have to hire an infant’s 
nurse. Have another drink. You’ll swipe 
it, anyway, if I leave it here.” 

“Mr. Lawrence, sir!’’ whispered Jimmy. 
“You ain’t done anything? I’ll keep still, 
Mr. Lawrence. There was Mr. Jenks here 
last year, the nicest man, and he took the 
company’s funds, but he was the nicest 
gentleman—open-handed, just like you are, 
Sits 

Charles laughed nervously. 

“Jimmy, don’t be so funny. What an 
absurd idea! It’s only a man to see me on 
business—confidential business. But if he 
comes, fix it so I can see him alone, will you? 
And don’t tell Mr. Talcott—that’s all. 
Don’t tell Mr. Talcott.” 

As Charles climbed into his new auto- 
mobile his shoulders sagged. Its glistening 
surface reminded him of something else. It 
was one-third down and the rest on easy 
payments. Easy payments—the thought 
set his mind wearily in motion—bridge and 
golf—golf and bridge—easy payments— 
dinner and the theater—a car—a garage— 
a new car. It was all a part of fate, as 
inevitable as fate. 

He searched his memory for the first time 
the Talcotts came to call. The Talcotts had 
called in November, and what was it Janet 
had said? Charles’ heavy hand closed over 


the steering wheel; his back teeth ground 


together. 
“Charles,” Janet had said, ‘‘you’re not 
embarrassed by the Talcotts!” 

And what was it Mrs. Wadsleigh had 
said? Something about fun—that was it. 
A hoarse, hollow laugh struggled from 
Charles’ lips. 

“Fun and neighbors!” 


I 


T HAD been a chill gray night in Novem- 

ber when he had started upon the 
primrose path. It was hard to remember 
that he had his troubles then. They were so 
petty, so absurd, compared to the burdens 
of the present. But sure enough, there had 
actually been a burden of expense back in 
November. 

Instead of adopting the brisk optimistic 
stride of the young executive, Charles, 
when he descended from the 5:03 train 
upon the white-pebbled platform of Sweet 
Hills, had registered unmistakable signs of 
weariness and care. For some inexplicable 
reason convention demanded a springy 
exuberance when you got off the train at 
Sweet Hills. 

‘Hi there, Lawrence!’’ shouted someone 
from the dusk. ‘‘How’s it going?” 

“Great!” roared Charles. ‘“‘How’s it by 
you?” 

“Great! Isn’t the fresh air great?” 

“Great!’’ roared Charles. 

“Taxi, mister?”’ 

“No!” roared Charlesin aslightly altered 
tone. “I’m walking!” 

Upon the table in the hall, commonly 
called an occasional table, Charles per- 
ceived a pile of letters as he removed his 
coat. He knew the month’s bills would be 
coming in, but he never knew the bills 
would be so large. He stared at them ir- 
resolutely, rubbing the back of his head. 
But already Janet had heard him. Janet 
was running down the stairs, laughing. It 
was a trick she had to come running down 
the stairs like an animated Victory without 
wings. 

“‘Stop—stop it!’”? Janet warned. ‘‘You 
mustn’t look at a single bill! You can’t be 
cross tonight.”’ 

It was contagious, her exuberance. Be- 
fore Charles knew exactly what was hap- 
pening Janet had propelled him into the 
living room. 

“‘Charles,’’ she added a little breathlessly, 
“what do you think?” 

“Think?” demanded Charles. ‘‘It’s all 
right to play about this thing, but these 
bills! Janet, we’ll get into trouble. There’s 
a bill here from Cobble & Cobble.” 

Yes, curious as it was to remember, 
Cobble & Cobble’s bill had been running 
even then. 

“Charles!’”’ He might have known he 
could make no impression. Janet’s exuber- 
ance, or whatever it was that possessed her, 
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please don’t interrupt. She’s upstairs now, 
and you know how people like that care. 
It would be so nice if she could only see 
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“Do you mean to say,’’ demanded 
Charles blankly, ‘because Talcott happens 
to wear a dinner coat ——”’ 

“Hush!”’ implored Janet beneath her 
breath. ‘‘Don’t shout so! She’s right in 
your dressing room. I’ve given it to her to 
sit in, but your dinner coat’s in our room. 
Do put it on. Roger Talcott does, and—oh, 
don’t interrupt. I’ll tell you. She’s Annie, 
the Talcotts’ Annie, and she’s left them to 
come to us. Mary left this morning—don’t 
you see?” 

Charles did not see. Even that early in 
the evening his mind grew numb beneath 
the rain of Janet’s words and the complex 
situations they conjured. 

“Now hurry, dear,’’ concluded Janet. 
““You’ve just time to get dressed, and then 
you can watch Jeffrey take his bottle.” 

Janet had certainly been up to some- 
thing. 

“Do you mean to say,’ asked Charles 
with difficulty, ““I have to put on a dinner 
coat—to see Jeffrey?”’ 

“Don’t just try to be stupid!” Janet’s 
voice was strained again. ‘‘ You must to- 
night. Please hurry, Charles! Don’t you 
understand Annie will be listening? The 
Talcotts are coming after dinner.” 

“The Talcotts?”’ 

“‘Haven’t I been telling you all this 
time?”’ cried Janet. “The Talcotts are 
coming to call!” 

Janet had reached a crescendo of dra- 
matic triumph, which Charles could under- 
stand, though he inwardly resented it. 

“They asked if we’d be in this evening,” 
added Janet breathlessly. “It means they 
like us! It must mean they like us!”’ 

“Why shouldn’t they like us?”’ Charles 
was frequently obtuse. His mind still was 
on the problem of the dinner coat. ‘‘That’s 
simple, but what beats me is how you know 
what Talcott wears.” 

“Annie told me,”’ answered Janet with a 
hasty glance toward the hall. ‘‘ Now please! 
We can’t let Annie think the Talcotts are 
better than we are. Please, please!’’ 

Upstairs, as Charles struggled with his 
collar, he felt an urge within him, alien to 
his usually kindly nature, an urge which de- 
veloped into a twinge of spite. He could 
not forget that the Talcotts’ house was 
larger than his house and made of tapestry 
brick, and it occurred to Charles that the 
shrubbery was a richer green around the 
Talcotts’ door. As he walked toward his 
child’s nursery he could not rid himself of a 
sensation that he was walking into a do- 
main of the Talcotts. 

“Do stand up straight,” whispered 
Janet. “‘Roger Talcott always does.” 

The chintz curtains of the nursery, which 
once had taken his fancy, seemed for the 
first time inadequate and tawdry through 
the alchemy of a new presence which they 
sheltered. Seated in the very center of the 
room was a matronly figure, strong yet 
benign, clad in spotless white, with a cap 
upon her head. He knew, without Janet 
telling him, that it was Jeffrey’s new nurse, 
but Janet told him in a hoarse whisper. By 
each competent motion Jeffrey’s new nurse 
proved she was an expensive acquisition. 
Though Charles could not see her face, be- 
cause she was sprinkling powder upon 
Jeffrey, who lay stretched across her knees 
in the helpless nudity of extreme youth, the 
slope of her shoulders and her swift effi- 
ciency were enough to show him. 

“Good evening, Annie,’’ he began, un- 
pleasantly aware that his voice was not 
natural. 

“‘Charles!’’ whispered Janet. 

Actually Janet had blushed with morti- 
fication, though what he had done wrong 
was beyond him. He had interrupted 
Annie’s task, and she was examining him 
impartially behind a pair of gold-rimmed 
glasses. 

“T’d rather you called me nurse,’’ she 
said, “‘or Nanna. Mr. Talcott called me 
Nanna.’ And then, for no apparent rea- 
son, she added: ‘‘The Talcotts have a nicer 
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nursery and much more sanitary furniture. 
Little Junior is younger than Jeffrey, too, 
but he weighs six ounces more. He’s 
quicker. He notices the light.” 

Charles was perfectly calm. He neither 
answered nor appeared interested, but al- 
ready certain forces were in motion. If 
that woman—he had already ceased to 
think of her by any other term—if that 
woman liked the Talcotts so much better, 
why hadn’t she stayed? He kept coming 
back to it in an annoying way he had, but 
Janet did not seem to share his interest. 
She kept arranging and rearranging the 
table in the drawing-room, pulling chairs 
back and forth, straightening rugs, dusting 
ornaments on the mantelpiece. It was after 
dinner, and the Talcotts were due to arrive 
at almost any minute, when Charles had a 
flash of inspiration. 

“Janet,” cried Charles hoarsely, aghast 
at his own suspicion, ‘‘look here! Did 
you—could you possibly have bribed that 
woman to leave the Talcotts?”’ 

“Charles,” said Janet, ‘‘don’t wave your 
arm so. You'll break something on the 
table.” Charles rose unsteadily from the 
davenport. 

“So you did!” he exclaimed. ‘You 
might as well say you did! Of all the in- 
sidious a 

He paused, at a loss for further words. 
Janet was blushing. She could not look 
him in the eye. 

“Why is it,’ she inquired, “‘you always 
put things in such a horrid way? I didn’t 
do anything of the sort. Mary had given 
notice, and I happened to see Annie up the 
street wheeling the Talcotts’ carriage—it’s 
a much better carriage than Jeffrey’s too— 
and I just said ——”’ 

“Janet,” said Charles, “‘it’s dastardly. 
How can you—how can either of us look the 
Talcotts in the eye? They’d never do such 
a thing. Great Scott! What’s that?” 

It was a thin distant sound of a bell, 
which sent his nerves tingling in response. 

“Tt’s the Talcotts,” said Janet. ‘“‘Be 
quiet and pull down your coat.” 

Without even the weight of a guilty con- 
science to gall him, Charles would have 
felt uncomfortable. Mrs. Talcott was pain- 
fully different from Janet, poised and calm. 
She was, it seemed to Charles, possessed of 
an eternal languid boredom. Her dark hair, 
each strand and lock as perfect as art could 
make it, her delicately tinted cheeks and 
her sharp thin nose were like reflections in a 
glassy pond of a formal garden. Even her 
yellow dress fell in listless, sinuous folds, as 
only expensive dresses can. Beneath her 
calm scrutiny Charles inwardly quailed. 

““Why didn’t you tell us,” asked Mrs. 
Talcott, ‘that it was going to be a party?” 

It needed no further explanation to per- 
ceive the reason for her question. In spite 
of all that Janet had said, Roger Talcott, 
who had followed her, was not in evening 
clothes. He was dressed, instead, in a suit 
of flowing tweeds. It pleased Charles that 
he was not the only one who was uncom- 
fortable, for obviously the knowledge of his 
social blunder made Talcott also ill at ease. 
He seemed to find it hard to look at Charles, 
and he stroked his upper lip nervously. He 
looked like a figure in a smart clothing ad- 
vertisement that had appeared on the 
wrong page. But even so, Charles could not 
help but envy the expensiveness of Talcott’s 
elaborate negligee. 

“Sally,” said Talcott, “I told you Law- 
rence would be dressed.”’ 

“Funny,” said Charles, and not till after 
he had spoken did he realize he had said 
exactly the wrong thing, ‘‘I was just telling 
Janet you wouldn’t be. That is—excuse 
me, Talcott—you know the way I mean it.” 

There followed one of those silences 
which sometimes occur even in the most 
worldly company. 

“Tt only shows,” said Mrs. Talcott, sink- 
ing into an armchair, “how little you can 
trust people. Before we came I was in the 
nursery, and I asked Mary about it, and 
Mary said ——” 

“Mary!” cried Janet in a way that made 
everyone look at her. ‘‘ You don’t mean— 
our Mary?” 
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Charles gripped the back of a chair. He 
still remembered the way he felt, for he had 
seen it all, the whole ugly truth, long be- 
fore Mrs. Talcott answered. The Talcotts, 
the Talcotts themselves, had been tamper- 
ing with servants! 

“My dear,’’ said Mrs. Talcott, “we just 
hurried over right away because we didn’t 
want you to think—we didn’t want you to 
dream that we’d been doing anything 
underhanded. It simply happened I met 
Mary, and she expressed a desire—I’m sure 
you understand.” 

“My dear’—Charles had to admire 
Janet then; she seemed to speak through 
some unerring instinct—‘‘of course we 
understand perfectly, and I’m so glad, be- 
cause I’ve been having the guiltiest feeling! 
Your Annie—of course you realize I had 
nothing to do with it—but your Annie has 
come to us.” 

“Realize?”’ Mrs. Talcott produced a 
cigarette from a small gold case on her 
wrist. ‘‘Naturally—but what an extraor- 
dinary coincidence!” 

Another silence filled the room, chiller 
than the first. Talcott looked very uncom- 
fortable; Charles shuffled his feet, and 
then, at the very same instant, they seemed 
to feel the need of speech. 

“Er—isn’t it great out here?” inquired 
Talcott. 

“Tt’s bully!’’ agreed Charles. ‘‘Great 
place! Great people! Let’s—let’s do some- 
thing.” 

“Splendid!” cried Talcott. He, too, must 
have felt the need of action. 

“How about bridge?” 

““That’s thestuff!”’ cried Talcott. ““Noth- 
ing like bridge!” 

Simultaneously they rushed toward a col- 
lapsible table and began manipulating its 
legs. The sheer physical effort temporarily 
broke the tension, until, it seemed almost 
simultaneously, they were all struck with a 
single thought. Charles stole a furtive, cal- 
culating glance at Talcott and a more 
doubtful one at Janet. 

‘** Anything you care to play for,” he sug- 
gested, ‘‘is all the same to us.” 

“How about two cents a point?” in- 
quired Talcott. “‘That is—if it isn’t too 
little?” 

Charles’ hands were trembling slightly, 
and he nodded because he could not trust 
his voice. Talcott had spoken of two cents 
a point as though it was nothing—less than 
nothing. The unpaid-for davenport and the 
unpaid-for chairs loomed up like moun- 
tains and seemed to crush him. If two 
cents a point is not too little! It was some- 
thing of which he had never even dreamed. 
Janet, he knew, could not have under- 
stood, for she had the calmness of one 


ignorant of the magic of figures. She 
actually smiled. 
“Charles,” she said dreamily, ‘‘would 


you mind opening the hall door a little 
wider? That’s better, dear. Let’s make it 
five cents a point. It’s what we’re used 
to, aren’t we, Charles? And it’s so much 
easier multiplying by five fi 


It was strange how the impression lin- 
gered. It did not seem so long ago as last 
November—that fatal game that made all 
life a game. Sitting at the wheel of his 
brand-new car, one-third down and the rest 
on easy payments, and warmed by the 
hopeful sun of May, Charles still felt cold 
as he thought of it. Thesame chill of appre- 
hension stole up his spinal cord and made 
his fingers numb. The streets and houses 
of Sweet Hills were a blur; the road ahead 
was half obliterated by a vision, not of the 
Talcotts manipulating their cards with easy 
poise, but of the table after they had gone, 
with his check book upon it, lying half 
open. 

A bead of perspiration ran down Charles’ 
heavy somber face, and again he was like 
a runner nearing the last lap. 

At times Janet had the most irrational 
impulses. She had given away to one that 
evening as he stood staring at his check 
book. He could still remember. For no 
conceivable reason she had run to him, in 
the same abandoned way she had run down 
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the stairs hours earlier, reckless, seemingly 
forgetful of the basic facts of life. 

“Oh, _ Charles,” she had whispered, 
“you've been wonderful—wonderful! And 
it’s meant so much.” 

He still remembered his answer; it floated 
through his mind in dark prophecy, star- 
tling in its truth. 

“T’ll tell you what it’s meant: It’s meant, 
with this confounded nurse and this eve- 
ning, that you’ve started something that 
we can’t finish, and now it’s too late to 
stop.” 

Too late. Some power and ascendancy 
which he once had known had gone forever. 
He was no longer the master of his house 
but the victim of a fixed idea, of a shadowy 
personality with a power he could not resist. 
Too late—too late to wield his destiny; he 
could only struggle on. From that night 
onward, upstairs in his dressing room, listen- 
ing, always listening, was an arbiter of fate. 
Annie, the Talcotts’ nurse, was listening, 
striving to learn asecret which honor obliged 
him to conceal. 

He could not—something unspoken be- 
tween Janet and himself forbade it—he 
could not let Annie know that they were 
not better than the Taleotts. It had never 
been mentioned, but it was one of those 
things that grow stronger and more impel- 
ling through tacit silence. 

“Charles” —Janet’s voice had changed 
to hostile incredulity—‘‘you’re not em- 
barrassed by the Talcotts!”’ 

That was the nearest she ever came to 
clothing her thought in words, but Charles 
knew what she meant. It was beyond 
analysis or reason, but his honor was in- 
volved, his pride, his very decency. He had 
started on the wrong foot, and the Talcotts 
must never know. He was marching be- 
neath a false banner, and he could not 
march back. It was all involved, yet clear. 
His infant’s nurse must never dream, after 
the occurrences of that dread evening, that 
his salary was a scant seven thousand dol- 
lars, wrested from reluctant employers by 
dint of terrific toil. Involved as the reasons 
were, the Talcotts must never dream of it, 
nor anyone in Sweet Hills. 

Charles was nearing home. The slant sun 
of a wasted Saturday was getting in his 
eyes, obliging him to pull at the visor of 
his tweed cap. The new balloon tires of his 
roadster, the Club Man, as it was termed in 
the catalogue, made a hollow sucking 
sound on the smooth tarred road. To right 
and left on fresh green lawns were houses 
with the latest pitch of roof and with neat 
clumps of new shrubbery at their corners, 
and with sun parlors, insidiously beautiful 
and new. He glided past them as he might 
past milestones on a journey, but his mind 
was on other milestones, grim markers he 
had passed on an easy, swift descent. 

Jeffrey’s nursery—that had been a mile- 
stone. It had, of necessity, to be re- 
decorated and refurnished. And Jeffrey’s 
new baby carriage—it was standing on the 
lawn, a beautiful thing with blue-enameled 
panels. Another maid, a new piano, a radio 
which looked like an early American high- 
boy—they had been milestones, every one. 
The radio had been the last—one-third 
down and the rest on easy payments—pur- 
chased exactly when the Talcotts had pur- 
chased theirs; and there had been other 
milestones too. The Talcotts had the most 
perpetual way of getting things. They had 
purchased a sedan—for the baby when the 
weather was bad. They had joined the 
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Cricket Club. It was remarkable how 
quickly the news disseminated. Nearly 
every evening, when Charles went to the 
nursery, he had a new report of some ad- 
ditional extravagance. 

“*Charles, nurse says —— 

He could almost hear Janet’s voice in the 
sucking of the wheels on the road. 

“Charles, the Talcotts are doing it, and 
nurse says—nurse says is 

Nurse, it seemed, was always saying. 
With staring haggard eyes Charles ex- 
amined the road ahead. The Club Man was 
operating perfectly and he was coming 
home; his striped sweater cut like a shirt 
of hair through his silk undergarments. 
Nurse had stated that Roger Talcott al- 
ways wore silk underclothes. There was no 
hope of concealing even the intimate phases 
of his life, for it was all too late. 

Up the even brick path which led to the 
Colonial arch of his front door Charles 
walked wearily. A faint yet frantic hope 
which had buoyed him up through the 
afternoon grew fainter as he stepped into 
his front hall. He had hoped that he might 
be surprised, that the threats of his credi- 
tors might, after all, be empty, until the 
sight of the occasional table obtruded itself 
upon his vision. Like some fabled horn of 
plenty which replenishes itself daily, the 
occasional table was covered with its grisly 
freight. For some time past the simple proc- 
ess of hurling its contents into the waste- 
basket had proved scarcely a temporary 
alleviation. The table, it seemed to Charles, 
had never been so loaded, never so menac- 
ing, and Janet never so free of care. Even 
the haggard expression on his face was not 
enough to check her eternal buoyancy. 

“Charles,” Janet was crying, “what do 
you think? Someone wants to see you—the 
funniest man. Why, what’s the matter, 
dear?”’ 

Charles stood stock-still for a moment, 
and his thoughts went in dizzy circles. 
Then, without replying, he took a step for- 
ward and another step into the living room. 

“Are you tired, dear?” Janet was say- 
ing. ‘‘He was the funniest man, but he was 


” 


. so polite. He kept asking where you were 


in the nicest way, and I gave him a cup 
of tea.” 

““What?’’ Charles had been staring at 
nothing, but suddenly he betrayed a slight 
interest. ‘You gave him—what?” 

“‘A cup of tea,’ repeated Janet. ‘‘He 
was really very nice and asked so much 
about you. His name is Mr. Higgins.” 

“Higgins?” said Charles. ‘‘ Higgins?” 

“Yes,” said Janet; ‘‘and he seemed so 
interested, though he looked a little shabby; 
and then nurse called me and said she was 
afraid he might give some disease to Jef- 
frey. Jeffrey was playing on the floor, so I 
told him to see you this evening, and he 
said he would, and, Charles by 

Janet paused and stroked his hand. 

“Nurse says Jeffrey must have a new 
kind of carriage. He’s getting too old for 
the one he has. Nurse says he needs a 
thing you call a stroller. You can buy the 
best ones at Cobble & Cobble’s.” Though 
Charles winced, Janet did not notice. “‘The 
Talcotts are getting one,’’ she added, ‘‘and 


‘Mr. Higgins was so interested he said Jef- 


frey certainly ought to have one.” 
- “Janet’’—another faint hope gave Charles 
new strength—‘‘this man Higgins—per- 
haps he wanted to sell me something, do 
you think?” 

Janet shook her head vigorously. 


“Don’t you worry about that 
him right away, because I 
about the man with the lightnin 
said it was something else 
sonal. Charles, aren’t you f 

During Janet’s discourse ( 
subsided into a chair. The y 
living room had grown peculiay 
his sight. He knew he eco 
beyond them without telling he 

“Janet”—his voice was hoa 
certain—‘‘don’t you know wh 
Can’t you even guess? Janet, 
get out of this!” 

Then Janet was on her ian Dg 
pulling at his coat before he 

“What do you mean, Ch 
don’t look like that! Just tell m 
mean. I don’t mind, dear. I 
you’ve done? Charles, he isn’ 
tive?” “I 

Why was it nearly everyon 
he had committed a crime 
ludicrous, some unexpected 
irony of living, caused Ch 
but his laughter was too 
make for pleasure. 

“Don’t be so silly! The ¢ yan 
that’s all.” 

‘What game?” Janet per 
ing violently at his coat. 

“You know what I me 
we’re as good as the Talcott 
we've got enough money to g 
the Talcotts get and do ey 
Talcotts do. Haven’t yo 
thing? Haven’t you noticed | 
ing awake nights adding che 

“Charles,” gasped Janet. 
talk sO loud! Annie—nurs 
stairs.” 

Charles opened his mouth : an 
even in the blackness of d 
somehow asserted itself. 

“That woman,” he sta 
so loudly—‘‘if you mention 
me again ——”  Instineti 
toward the open door. 

“Charles,” whispered J: 
were alight with a new 
believe you’ve been drin 
done something dreadful!” 

Charles pulled himself w 
from his chair. Pent-up 
sions and inhibitions clame 
speech. a 4 

“So that’s all the help I get 
he cried. ‘‘First you run 
pay, and then when a man 
a summons on me for debt, 
attach the house, for all I 
him a cup of tea! And th 
that you think I’m a crimin 
sort of life I lead!” 

“Charles,” begged Janet, 

““Who drove me to it? 
his arm violently. There 
ornament from the shining t 
to the floor. ‘‘You did—y 
woman you bribed! It’s 
We've got to get out of t 
got to get out of Sweet Hill 

“Charles!”’ Janet sei ed 
shook it free. ‘ 

“That’s what comes of bi 
the Talcotts. As good as | 
ha-ha!”’ ; 

His red face and th 
patient eyes made his lat 

“Charles,”’ cried Janet, 
me? Won't you be quiet? 2 
downstairs.” 

For a moment Char 
twinge of fear. Though hi 
of ruin, Janet did not appe 
a thought when faced witl 
of that nurse. Right to th 
indifferent to incontr 
serene and steady tapping 
the door. ’ 

“Don’t come in!” cri ( 
good. The door was imme 

“T must come in. How 
Mr. Lawrence without com 
spoke with a serenity thats 
in incontrovertible logic, 
renely on the threshold. 7 
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IMMY is a symbolical figure. He 
represents the courteous gasoline 
sellers of America who dispense 
from the Fry Visible Pump. You 
will undoubtedly find Jimmy right 
near your home. 


Jimmy! Look for Jimmy. Ask for 
Jimmy. Buy your gasoline from 
Jimmy. You will know him by his 
smile—his courtesy. He believes in 
service that satisfies. 


That’s why he selected the Fry 
Visible Pump—the pump that is 
dependable—always. 


Buy your gasoline from Jimmy. He 
is close by. He operates a Fry. 
Buy from Jimmy. Millions do. 


Guarantee Liquid Measure Co. 
Rochester, Pennsylvania 


Made in five and ten 
gallon capacities—both 
labeled by the Under- 


writers’ Laboratories. 
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(Continued from Page 132) 
bulk, her benign calm, the placid glittering 
of her glasses aroused in Charles the mem- 
ory of a winter of indignity. For some rea- 
son it stirred him to unbelievable effort. 

“Get out!” he cried. “Who said I wanted 
to see you?” 

“Tt’s your time to see the baby, Mr. 
Lawrence. You can see him for five min- 
utes.” 

It was not a time for reason. 

“Get out!’’ repeated Charles. “I don’t 
want to see the baby. Get out!’ Even 
then his temerity made him falter. “‘And 
leave this house!”’ 

“Nurse’”’—Janet gave a little ery and 
hurried toward her—‘‘do go upstairs. Mr. 
Lawrence isn’t very well, and doesn’t know 
quite what he is saying.” 

Nursenoddedsympathetically andlooked 
at Charles with mild reproof, as she might 
at a wayward child. 

“To think of him coming homelike that!”’ 
she remarked. 

“Damn Mr. Talcott!’’ cried Charles. 
“Didn’t you hear what I told you? Won’t 
you please get out?”’ 

“To think of it!’”’ The vision of that 
woman at the door, with her vast un- 
shaken reassurance, seemed immense. Like 
the epitome of all his problems—a giant 
with which it was vain to struggle. ‘‘Can 
I help you with him, Mrs. Lawrence? 
Though I’m not used to gentlemen in his 
condition, I had a brother once on the 
Dublin street cars—a big boy he was, just 
like Mr. Lawrence, and y used to handle 
him.” 

“Will you get out?” The ignominy of 
his position made Charles nearly choke. 
He struggled for further speech, but did not 
find it. 

“Yes, nurse,”’ 
better go.” 

Charles stared, fascinated, at the door. 
Nurse was leaving. Like a bad dream, she 
was vanishing from his consciousness, walk- 
ing out backward, still looking at Charles 
with kindly reproach. Charles and Janet 
stood facing each other and Janet looked 
very small and weak. It had been igno- 
minious; he had been placed in a ridicu- 
lous and shameful light; yet, somehow, 
Charles felt better. At least he faced a 
force bravely, vainly perhaps, but without 
concession. 

“Of all the outrageous things!” began 
Charles. ‘‘What made you side with that 
woman? Why. did you let her think 

Janet looked at him, and for the first 
time he felt sorry for her, for he knew she 
understood. 

“‘T couldn’t let her know,” she said. ‘I 
don’t know why. But I couldn’t let her 
know that we can’t go on, dear. Oh, 
Charles, what is it you’ve been saying? Are 
we really ruined? Must we really sell our 
things—is that it, Charles?” 

Charles patted her shoulder clumsily, but 
he felt better and adequate. Now that the 
worst was over, he was master of his house. 

“Tt isn’t so bad as that, but it means the 
end of things. It isn’t nice to have a sum- 
mons for debt in a place like this; we’ve 
got to cut expenses and we can’t cut them 
here. What would the Talcotts say?” 

Charles clenched his fist. The vision of 
the Talcotts was as poignant as ever. 
“We'll have to get along without a nurse 
for a while, dear,’’ he added timidly. 

“‘T know she’ll be going anyway.” A tear 
was in Janet’s eye, but she took it much 
better than he expected. 

“We've got to get along without the 
automobile and a lot of things. And what 
will the Talcotts say?’ 

Janet stood up very straight. Her mouth 
was a thin, determined line. Her voice rang 
through the drawing-room. 

“They mustn’t know! I couldn’t bear 
it! We’ll have to rent the house. We'll have 
to move.away.” 

That was it. Almost unconsciously she 
had phrased the thought which tortured 
him. He reached for her hand and grasped 
it. Outside, it was growing dark and the 
room was strange and lonely. He was try- 
ing to think what to say, but he had little 


said Janet, “I think you’d 


“Mr. Talcott never would.’’, 
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time to think. It was the way of Nemesis 
when Nemesis arrived. Distinctly, even 
with the door closed, he heard the doorbell 
ring. His hand grasped Janet’s tightly. A 
strange voice sounded in the hall. It was 
Mr. Higgins. 

“T tell you I want to see Mr. Lawrence. 
It’s personal, I tell you.” 

Charles strode into the hall. It was a 
matter to be faced and finished quickly, 
without fuss or noise. He stepped to the 
front door, but before he could reach it he 
paused, transfixed with horror. The thing 
which he had dreaded most had happened. 
The world was falling down. 

The door was still open, and Jenny the 
maid was standing beside it, remonstrating 
with a small man in a dark-brown suit and 
olive skin who had neglected to remove his 
hat and was gesticulating violently. But 
Charles scarcely looked at him, for a sight 
outdoors riveted his attention. Up the 
brick path, almost at the doorstep, dressed 
in the studied elegance fitting to a Saturday 
evening in May, were the Talcotts. The 
Talcotts were coming to call! 

For a second Charles felt his knees 
weaken beneath his weight. For a second, 
in his own hall, he was a picture of abject 
terror. His tongue cleaved to the roof of his 
mouth, but he was inspired, as the most 
ordinary man sometimes is inspired by dan- 
ger. With a quick determined motion he 
grasped the shoulder of his olive-faced 
guest and pulled him hastily out of sight. 
The man was a light burden, for the crisis 
gave Charles strength. Mr. Higgins gave 
one frightened cry. 

“Hey! Let me go, youse!”’ he shrieked. 

Charles entered the drawing-room and 
slammed the door, and Janet also cried out. 
Womanlike, she spoke before Charles could 
tell her of the greater danger that lay be- 
hind. 

“Why, Mr. Higgins!” she cried. 
you're sopping wet!”’ 

Curiously enough, in the turmoil Charles 
had not noticed the phenomenon, but it 
was true. Mr. Higgins was very wet. His 
brown felt hat was sodden. His suit was 
like a sponge, dripping water upon the car- 
pet. He stood glaring at them angrily, like 
a plaything of the sea. 

“Wet!” he cried brokenly. ‘‘ Now don’t 
you folks think you are too smart! Up at 
that swell club a feller told me you was in 
the shower, and I went in and he turned it 
on. Is that the way to treat a gentleman, 
I want to know? I’m wise, see? Now don’t 
go tellin’ me how it was any mistake now!” 

“‘Janet’’—Charles was master of the 
situation still. Out in the hall he could 
hear a voice, smooth, pleasant and refined. 
It was Talcott’s voice. ‘Janet,’ said 
Charles very calmly, “‘we have guests out 
in the hall, dear. Will you keep them out 
there fora moment till we’re through?” His 
control was leaving him. ‘‘Hurry! Won’t 
you hurry?” 

“No, sir! Don’t you hand me no line 
how it was a mistake!” cried Mr. Higgins. 
“T know your little game!” 

“‘Janet’’—Charles endeavored to drown 
Mr. Higgins’ voice—‘“‘close the door be- 
hind you.” 

“‘No, sir,” continued Mr. Higgins; ‘‘you 
don’t pull no highbrow stuff on me! You 
bribed that guy to wet me down so my 
papers would be spoiled. But I was wise. 
They ain’t wet a mite. Here —— Are you 
Charles Lawrence?”’ 

“Of course I am.’”’ Charles endeavored 
to smile placatingly. ‘‘Now don’t get an- 
gry. I didn’t bribe anybody. I’ll give you 
some dry clothes; but won’t you please 
just lower your voice?”’ 

Mr. Higgins plunged his hand into his 
inside coat pocket and produced a damp 
legal document. 

“You see it?”’ Mr. Higgins’ beady eyes 
glittered in triumph. ‘‘I ain’t so sore, now 
I got you. It’s a summons. Try this on 
your piano, mister. A summons to appear 
on the complaint of Cobble & Cobble, In- 
corporated, Dealers in Sporting Materials, 
to show cause before the court for not pay- 
ing claims on goods delivered. You under- 
stand? All right, read it. I got you now.” 


“ec Why, 
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Charles still continued to smile, though 
it was difficult, but he knew his very future 
depended upon his smiling. 

“I’m sorry, really I am, you’ve had so 
much trouble,’’ he began. ‘‘Won’t you 
stay to dinner, Mr. Higgins? Now don’t 
say no!” 

Mr. Higgins rolled his eyes. He cocked 
his hat, which he had neglected to remove, 
further back upon his head. 

‘* Are you trying to kid me?” he inquired. 
“Are you crazy? Anyway, it won’t do you 
no good.” 

“T know it won’t,’”’ agreed Charles, draw- 
ing his breath with difficulty. ‘‘I guess I’d 
better be perfectly frank.” 

“Young feller,’ said Mr. Higgins, ‘‘you 
otta be ashamed of yourself. What have 
you got to be funny about?” 

“Mr. Higgins’’—Charles seized Mr. Hig- 
gins’ reluctant hand and pressed it—‘“‘I 
can’t thank you enough for the tact you’ve 
shown, Mr. Higgins, under trying circum- 
stances—the gentlemanly consideration 
you’ve shown, Mr. Higgins.’”’ Mr. Higgins 
made a wild, groping gesture. “And I want 
to ask you, Mr. Higgins,’’ ended Charles 
rapidly, ‘‘if you’ll just keep on showing it. 
Make yourself at home, Mr. Higgins. Will 
you have something to smoke?” 

“T guess I’m going sort of nutty,” said 
Mr. Higgins slowly. ‘In all the years I’ve 
been on this job, no guy’s been like you. 
Say, don’t you get me? I’m summoning 
you to court.” 

“Certainly,” agreed Charles hastily. 
“I’m delighted to go. If you’ll only be my 
guest—for half an hour—for fifteen min- 
utes—there are some people outside. Won’t 
you be a friend of mine for fifteen minutes 
while they’re here?” 

“Oh!” Mr. Higgins’ hardened face dis- 
played a shade of comprehension. ‘‘ You 
don’t want ’em to get wise, eh?” 

“How clever of you to have guessed!”’ 
breathed Charles. 

Mr. Higgins’ business instinct had al- 
ready asserted itself. 

“Gimme a new suit of clothes?” 

“They’re yours,”’ said Charles. 

“And how about ten dollars?’ 

“‘Here,’’ said Charles. 

Mr. Higgins smiled quite happily. “All 
right,” he said. ‘‘There ain’t anything 
makes real friends as fast as money, is 
there? Now gimme a cigar.” 

Charles threw open the living-room door. 
His heart was beating a prelude of his 
triumph. A crisis in his life was nearly over 
and the Talcotts would not know. 

“‘Janet,’’ he called, “‘won’t you come in, 
dear? I’m finished now.” 

Mrs. Talcott raised her eyebrows in polite 
astonishment at Mr. Higgins’ presence. 
Talcott went so much further that one 
might have thought he was suspicious. He 
stared quite blankly at Mr. Higgins, and 
then looked curiously at Charles; but 
Charles did not object. His mind was ab- 
sorbed in wonder at himself. He could see 
himself standing as though nothing had 
happened, ignoring even Mr. Higgins’ dis- 
habille. 

“May I present Mr. Higgins?” he in- 
quired. ‘‘Mr. Higgins is a business asso- 
ciate of mine. Mrs. Talcott, Mr. Hig- 
gins—and Mr. Talcott. Mr. Higgins was 
looking for me at the club and fell into the 
pond.” 

““Indeed?”’ began Mrs. Talcott with su- 
perior amusement, for Mr. Higgins was 
something to be amused at; not to be 
touched, but exceedingly diverting. ‘‘In 
the pond, you say? What a remarkable 
thing to do!” 

It was all very remarkable. Janet’s 
slightly hysterical laugh was remarkable, 
and Charles looked very odd; but oddest of 
all was Mr. Higgins. He had begun fishing 
frantically in the pocket of his moistened 
coat. 

“Ts that so?” he was saying. 
get those names right, mister?” 

“My dear fellow,” said Talcott to Charles, 
mystified, but still polite, “‘what is the mat- 
ter with your friend? Is what so?” 

But Charles did not have time to answer. 
Mr. Higgins was still speaking. 
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of these automobiles descend from them 
and argue loudly with one another in front 
of almost every house. 

Consequently she has to keep going all 
the time; and it is no unusual thing nowa- 
days to read in the Palm Beach social col- 
umns that Mrs. B. Glucose Slump has left 
Palm Beach for New York for a week’s rest 
before returning for another wrestle with 
the social whirl. This bears more than a 
faint resemblance to seeking surcease from 
noise in a boiler factory. 

The ordinary visitor to Florida not only 
cannot participate—because of lack of op- 
portunity—in the activities that prevail 
among the more energetic social aspirants 
of Palm Beach but he couldn’t stand the 
gaff if he were given the opportunity to 
participate. 

The conscientious seeker after diversion 
at Palm Beach arises at a fairly early hour, 
indulges in eighteen holes of golf; hastens 
to the beach to mingle amiably with the 
K. Lispendrawl Bunns, the W. Shiver 
Triplechins and other members of the 
seven upper circles of Palm Beach society, 
and to procure an earful of the scandalous 
developments of the preceding evening; 
rushes away at 12:30 to join a cocktail 
party at a private residence; moves di- 
rectly from the cocktail party to luncheon; 
hastens to the tennis courts or the golf 
links immediately after lunch for a light 
workout; repairs to the home of a friend 
at 4:30 for a game of bridge; dashes away 
at six to attend any one of a large series of 
before-dinner cocktail parties; tears him- 
self away at eight and races home to dress; 
hurries to dinner at 8:30 and engages in 
brilliant social conversation at the dinner 
table as to who such-and-such a person is, 
and who Mrs. Thus-and-So has been seen 
with lately; makes a near get-away at ten 
o'clock and visits the first of aseries of after- 
dinner parties, where he sops up enough 
highballs to enable him to get his bearings; 
eases out at eleven and visits a second one; 
breaks away from the second one at 11:30 
and looks in on a third; decides that the 


second party was the best, so ducks the 
third party at midnight, returns to the 
second party and remains there until three 
or four o’clock in the morning—or even 
until five or six o’clock, provided that 
sufficient amusement is provided. 

On the following day he gets up and goes 
through the entire program again; and if, 
by any mischance, there happens to be a 
single hour in his day that is not filled with 
some form of divertisement or distraction, he 
almost goes mad with boredom and distress. 


The Society-Column Blues 


It is customary, no doubt, for great big 
silent men from the mountains of Idaho or 
the plains of Texas to permit a contemp- 
tuous sneer to wreathe their rugged features 
whenever they make mention of the effem- 
inate loafers who disport themselves on 
golden beaches beneath the rustling palm 
fronds. Yet there is little doubt that if 
one of these great big silent men attempted 
to follow the leadership of a Palm Beach 
social favorite for a week, the social favorite 
would be obliged to excuse himself to one 
of his many hosts or hostesses along about 
the middle of the third evening, pick up 
the great big silent man from the corner 
where he had fallen in a state of collapse, 
and tenderly carry him to the hospital for 
resuscitation and careful nursing. 

There are many baffling features to the 
diversions of Palm Beach society, and these 
baffling features in themselves provide di- 
version for many people. Why, for exam- 
ple, have certain wealthy persons achieved 
prominence in Palm Beach society when 
they are stupid, dreary and unlovely? And 
similarly, why have certain other people 
failed to achieve prominence in the same 
society when they are mildly entertaining, 
easy to look at and equally wealthy? It is 
a problem to make Einstein realize that 
when he had evolved his theory he had 
only scratched the surface. 

And why, again, are there hundreds of 
persons who claim to be sickened by the 
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“The Shoe thats Different™ 


T’S a fact—only § people out of a 

hundred have normal feet. The 
tired look of the five o'clock crowd 
testifies to this. 
And yet there is absolutely no reason 
why men and women who are on 
their feet more or less all day should 
realize they have feet at 5 o'clock at 
night. Foot-Joy is the answer—more 
than a shoe, a service to humanity — 
a shoe resulting from 40 years of suc- 
cessful shoe-making. 


Ask us to send you the Foot-Joy book 
—a valuable aid to those who would 
keep their feet in good condition. 


FIELD & FLINT CO., BROCKTON, MASS. 
Also makers of 


Tne ‘Burtt Rexarp Korrect Shape” 


And Cnalomif, Shoes for Men 


WORLD-FAMOUS FOR CORRECTING FOOT DEFECTS 


Please send me booklet offered by you 


SEPA 


the Mans Sock 


that Women like» 


IRON CLADS are favored by women 
because of their soft silken texture, 
their smooth snug fit and above all 
their wonderful resistance to wear. 


Iron Clads make the time-old duty of 
darning almost a thing of the past and 
take away from women a distasteful 
and prosaic duty they always dread. 


The beautiful appearance of Iron Clad 
No. 499 will please any man, and the 
high spliced heel, double sole and 
extended toe give comfort and long 
wear. 


Made of Pure Silk and Rayon twisted, 
and with a mercerized ribbed top to 
take care of garter strain. 


Colors: Black, White, Grey, African Brown, 
Navy, French Tan, Champagne and Russian 
Tan. Sizes 9 to 12. 

Ask your dealer for Iron Clad No. 499, but if 
he cannot supply you, send 50 cents per pair, 
state color wanted and size, and we will supply 
you direct and pay the postage. 


COOPER WELLS & COMPANY 
212 Vine Street, 


St. Joseph, Michigan 


IF YOU HAVE A 


(FILING PROBIEY 


Don't Failto Send 
for a Copy of This 


FREE BOOK} 


DIRECT-BY- MAIL 
ADVERTISING 


Shows how to increase sales and decrease 
selling costs. 
“Wonderful Stuff!” is echoed by all who have 
read it. “Recently I invested in a set of business 
books that cost a lot of money,” wrote one;— 
“But I got more real benefit from your little 
book than from all of them!” 


And, now, all you have to doto get YOUR COPY istoclipoutthisad- 
vertisement, pinittoyourregular business letterhead, andmailitto the 


ELLIOTT 
ADDRESSING MACHINE CoO. 
147 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


KINKADE GARDEN ERACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for uy 4 
Gardeners, Suburbanites, Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers. Gy ee “ 

American Farm Machine Co. } 

1090 33rd Av. S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. S 
UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY to earn balan 00 to $500.00 
monthly selling BUSINESS GREETING CARDS. 


Side line or full time. Weekly Paopaee Samples aes 
Selling experience unnecessary. Get details. Dept. 


JOHN A.HERTEL CO.,318 W. Washington St.,C hicnde 
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futility and fat-headedness of Palm Beach 
society, but cannot refrain each morning 
from reading in the society columns the 


| horrible details of the-preceding day’s ac- 


tivities? Day after day they read that Mrs. 


| Lipstick Bubblewit’s blond beauty was 


charming in a gown of apricot-colored 


| burlap; that the Princess Glukhose of Pto- 


mania was hostess to an intimate little co- 


| terie of friends among whom were Mr. and 


Mrs. Soapberry,. Mr. and Mrs. Jimmie 
Wiggleback, J. Bulldoze Gassick and a few 
others; and that among those seen on the 
links yesterday were the Countess Blorp— 
whose father was L. Bunner Sreek— Mud- 
dicome F. Mattress—nephew of John D. 
Rockpile—His Grace the Duke of Clutter- 
floor, Mr. and Mrs. S. Melton Punk and 
D. Fillup Gudgeon. 

They see these names each nes in the 
social columns. Each name, as it reappears, 
fills them with pain and rage. Yet they 
read on, day after day. Why do they do 
it? Why do they care where the Princess 
Glukhose was seen or how Mrs. Lipstick 
Bubblewit’s blond beauty was arrayed? 
Why does anybody care? It is more baf- 
fling than the reasons that cause a donkey 
to bray. 

A determined effort has been made in 
every part of Florida to provide a sufficient 
number of diversions to distract the minds 
of those who come to Florida, because they 
haven’t anything else to do. Bands play in 
open-air parks; and in the shadow of the 
band stands there are large numbers of 
tables at which friends and casual acquaint- 
ances, at all hours of the morning, after- 
noon and evening, engage in prolonged 
games of cribbage, euchre, high-low-jack, 
hearts, whist and other innocuous pastimes 
with packs of cards that are invariably 
limp with age and inexpressibly foul from 


| frequent contact with grimy surfaces. 


From Checkers to Roulette 


Likewise there are violent checker games 
in progress, and ruminative chess games in 
which the contestants sit so still. for such 
protracted periods that their hands swell 
and birds roost on their shoulders. Con- 
testants sit for hours over fierce domino 
and there are even tables at 
which one can in-a*measure renew the de- 
lights of youth by indulging in a game of 
tiddledywinks. 

Elsewhere there are horseshoe pitches, 
together with small kiosks where the broad 
and polished shoe of the horseshoe-pitching 
world may be obtained by the earnest 
horseshoe pitcher. From early morn until 
ten o’clock at night, when the lights are 
put out in the city parks, the dull clank of 
horseshoes hitting the iron stakes resounds 
above the din of traffic that in the past 
year has almost overwhelmed every Florida 
city and town. 

In the greater centers of population there 
is polo, which is as meaningless and be- 
fuddling to the average spectator as the 
proceedings in a Turkish law court. 

Likewise there are baseball and football 
in season, and fine golf links sprinkled over 
the state with as much lavishness as many 
other states displayed in the sprinkling of 
saloons a few years ago. There are auto- 
mobile racing and boat racing and horse 
racing, if one cannot get along without 
these diversions; and highly exciting dog 
racing, in which excessively active grey- 
hounds race industriously after a real or an 
artificial rabbit; while maddened dog-racing 
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enthusiasts place heavy wagers on their fa- 
vorite dogs and fall out of their seats in the 
grand stands when their favorites get in the 
money. ¥ 

And there is gambling of all sorts, from 
Bradley’s at Palm Beach, where the mil- 
lionaires go each night to dally for a few 
careless moments with the little white pill 
in the roulette wheel and perchance to per- 
mit themselves to be nicked for a mere five 
or ten thousand dollars, down to the phony 
wheels and games of Miami and Tampa and 
Jacksonville and other Florida resorts op- 
erated by one of the ripest assortments of 
thugs, con artists and gunmen that was 
ever concentrated in any state in the Union. 


Vivacious Vacations 


The sudden rush to Florida of large 
numbers of persons intent on making com- 
modious fortunes out of two and three thou- 
sand dollar capitals has been eminently 
successful in causing the crooks to make an 
attempt to get in on as much of this easy 
money as possible. Consequently if one is 
so foolish as to pick up a pocketbook that 
has been left in a Florida hotel lobby by a 
young and beautiful lady, he will be more 
than likely to find—when he returns the 
pocketbook to the address that has been 
carefully left in it—that the young lady 
has a handsome old Southern father, suh, 
who is deeply grateful for the chivalry dis- 
played by the finder of the pocketbook, 
suh, and who displays his gratitude by tak- 
ing the pocketbook finder to the races, suh, 
and deftly separating him from his bank 
roll. 

If he is such a total blank as to reply to 
a note left in his hotel box by a young and 
seemingly cultured lady—a note in which 
the young lady explains that she is staying 
at the hotel and comes from Oshkosh, too, 
and is consequently taking the liberty of 
writing, for she is homesick for Oshkosh, 
and so on and so forth—if he falls, we re- 
peat, for this note and takes the young 
lady to dinner, the chances are ten to one 
that he will be back in Oshkosh in about 
ten days with a heavily depleted bank roll, 
a working knowledge of the badger game 
and a strong determination to confine all 
future Florida dealings to restaurants and 
genuine real-estate salesmen. 

The interest in ordinary manufactured 
diversions like horseshoe pitching and rou- 
lette, and so on, however, does not increase 
with the same passionate vigor with which 
other things in Florida are increasing. Visi- 
tors to Florida are no longer satisfied with 
the restful diversions of other days. They 
want action, tumult, speed. 

A man who would consider a fifty-dollar 
bet on a horse race or a ten-dollar bet on a 
roulette wheel to be the height of reckless 
folly will gayly pay ten thousand dollars 
for a piece of so-called business property 
that—when it is cleared and leveled off— 
will be only seven miles from the nearest 
existing city. He isn’t content to talk 30 or 
50 per cent profit. He wants from 200 to 
500 per cent on his investment. 

A clergyman who came to an east-coast 
community a few years ago to bask in the 
sun and raise oranges is now tearing around 
like a wild man and raising money for a 
community church with a swimming pool 
and bowling alley attached. A druggist 
made a comfortable fortune, retired and 
came to a South Florida city three years 
ago to sit on the bay shore and catch fish. 
Unfortunately for his fishing aspirations, 


he saw a crying need for a dru 
community, so he built one, 
promptly entered his store, | 
never able to get them out 
early to permit him to go fish’ 
accumulated another fortune 
to retire again, but there is , 
that he will be able to stay ret 

A prominent real-estate deal) 
ago, decided that prices had 
peak, that he was tired of w 
that it was time for him to 
holdings into cash and settle de; 
shoe pitching. He did this; bi 
the last piece of his real esta 
sold, he became panic-stricken 
the market and bought abou 
as much as he had before he 

A man who has been active 
ful all his life, no matter in 
endeavor, finds it as difficult 
fingers out of the growth of Fl; 
for a fox to keep out of a hen 

One of the most popular anc 
observed diversions in the sou’ 
of Florida is that of getting) 
to the real-estate prices. Ir 
spects it resembles the diversi 
lar among European travele 
war, of becoming familiar witl] 
currency. The tourist, for exe) 
arrive in a country whose ¢ 
slipped rapidly down the tobo; 
quire the price, let us say, of ‘f 

“That hat,” the salesman 

‘‘is a good hat, and the only h 
that we have left. The price | 
lion crowns.’ 

““Thunder-weather!” the ti 
remark with some violence.) 
nothing in the world that is‘ 
million of anything! I will: 
Then he would go away and ii 
and decide that maybe the hi!’ 
seven million crowns after al] 
following day he would retur'f 
and find that it had been so. 
disgust, he would go down y 
purchase a worse hat for I 
crowns. 

The person who has new! 
Florida ventures into a reals 
and inquires the price of a plis 
ated piece of real estate thah 
his fancy. 


Exciting Guessing (u 


“That is a fine piece of pip 
salesman tells him. “I know/h 
and I think I can get it for pu 
thousand dollars. At that pricti 

“Good night!” screams tl 1 
“That is a terrible price! WY, 
a piece of land just that siz/or 
skirts of Cincinnati, Ohio, fose 
sand dollars! You’ve got af 
forty thousand dollars for thi!’ 

But after he has thought thm 
he decides that possibly he g05 ¢ 
matic conditions in Florida th;h 
have in Cincinnati, Ohio, and) a 
of land is a pretty good pie 
that maybe it would be ap 
for him to buy it if he can er 
salesman to take four or fi 
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ater the newcomer to Flor- 


hat he had to buy a wonder- 
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ur d dollars, in fact. 
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, no Florida diversion requires a 
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will accept all invitations, no matter how 
carelessly or half-heartedly they may be 
extended; and all attempts to disintegrate 
American family life, so far as they are 
concerned, would discourage such profes- 
sional disintegraters as a rock crusher or 
an ice breaker. 

For true, infallible and hair-raising di- 
version, however, the old Floridian and the 
new Floridian still look to the ancient and 
noble pastime of fishing. It may be that 
there is keen and unalloyed delight in wad- 
ing the brawling trout brooks of Maine and 
New Hampshire and Vermont, and return- 
ing at evensong with the ears symmetri- 
cally puffed up from the gentle attentions 
of the black flies and midges, and with up- 
wards of six speckled beauties reposing in 
the bottom of the fishing creel—each one 
of them a sturdy fighter seven inches in 
length and so powerful that his rush at the 
fly-decked hook was made with all the force 
and violence of a napkin falling on the 
floor. 

There may be unalloyed bliss in this, but 
for my part I prefer to set out from Miami 
Beach or Fort Lauderdale or Palm Beach 
or any one of a score of different places 
along the Florida east coast, and cruise out 
of the inlet toward the blue river of the 
Gulf Stream, and let out about a hundred 
yards of line with a cunningly carved strip 
of kingfish belly cleverly attached to the 
hook, and wait for a sailfish to tap the bait 
with his bayonetlike bill. and then fall on 
it with all the vigor of a horse plunging 
from the top of the Washington Monu- 
ment. 

Florida fishermen are beginning to learn 
a lot of things about the sailfish that they 
didn’t know until recently—that he doesn’t 
like calm weather because he likes to play 
in the waves; that he doesn’t like chilly 
weather; that he likes his strip of kingfish 
bait carved in a certain way; and that he 
is a very temperamental and wily fish, of 
strong passions, violent and sustained love 
affairs and pronounced dislikes. But the 
first man that caught a sailfish was immedi- 
ately made acquainted with his outstanding 
characteristic, which is his willingness to 
fight anyone to a finish under any and all 
circumstances. 


Fishing That is Fishing 


There are a great many fishermen who 
think that they have been everywhere and 
seen everything; but unless they have 
hooked a sailfish on the edge of the Gulf 
Stream on a bright, warm winter morning 
when the porpoise are rolling sensuously on 
every side, and the big loggerhead turtles 
are floating around here and there, and the 
little lavender Portuguese men-of-war are 
sailing happily along with the wind—un- 
less they have hooked a sailfish, and felt 
him start out with a rush that threatened 
to pull the rod wielder out through the 
stern boards of the launch and into the 
water, and seen that six or seven or eight 
foot blue and purple and silver torpedo 
come shooting up out of the water until 
he looked as tall and imposing as an Egyp- 
tian obelisk, and stand on his tail with an 
angry eye fixed on the occupants of the 
boat, and wag his head back and forth to 
shake the hook out of his mouth while his 
mate whizzed back and forth beneath him 
in a twitter of apprehension—unless they 
have done all this, they have been nowhere 
and they have seen nothing. 

Not many Florida fishermen keep their 
sailfish. When they have licked him after 
half an hour or an hour of steady fighting, 
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they haul him in by the bill to get an idea 
of his length and weight, take the hook 
out of his mouth and slip him back in the 
water to join his waiting mate. 

“It’s no use to put him back,’’ say some. 
“The blood has been drawn and the sharks 
will get him.” 

“Heave him back and give him a chance,” 
say the others, working the numbness out 
of their left hands and tenderly feeling the 
blisters on their thumbs; ‘he nearly licked 
me, and he ought to be able to get away 
from a shark.” 

Over on the west coast of Florida, how- 
ever, the carefree fishermen expectorate 
sourly in the water when the subject of 
sailfish is introduced and speak with hoarse 
admiration of the silvery tarpon, grand- 
father of all the herring; a fish so large that 
when he jumps in a rowboat—as he often 
does—he fills it from stem to stern; a 
fish so game that the strongest novice in 
the world cannot stop his mad rush for 
freedom; a fish so strong that the swift 
beat of his tail flukes in the shallow water 
in which he likes to feed sounds like the 
thud of a distant gunshot. 


Florida, the Flapper 


Hook a tarpon on a fine spring morning 
and he leaps straight out of the water—a 
monster herring, five feet, six feet, eight 
feet long, with enormous silver scales—and 
shakes his head to rid himself of the hook 
and glowers meanly at his tormentor with 
a huge and staring eye that fills the fisher- 
man with an ardent hope that when this 
great big rhinoceros of a fish takes it into 
his big fat head to jump again he will do 
his jumping far, far away. 

I know the lure of the great North 
Woods from the inside, having slid down 
many a log chute into trout pools in which 
the trout were so young and inexperienced 
that they didn’t know enough to be fright- 
ened to death. For those who like it, it is 
doubtless a thrilling and exciting sport; but 
if I can fish when, where and how I please, 
it will be out of Sarasota on a bright May 
morning, with the tarpon rolling in the 
passes. 

In Florida, anybody, no matter what his 
tastes, can find something to do that will 
keep him awake at nights. Northerners like 
to say that there is too much play in 
Florida—too much to do. It doubtless is 
true that to Florida’s playfulness—and 
youth and recklessness—is due the sour 
looks that are so often turned in her direc- 
tion by the Northern states. Ancient 
Europe views young, wealthy careless and 
noisy America with a jaundiced eye for the 
same reason. Florida is too young and 
fresh and active for these old and ancient 
Northern states, and she fills them with 
suspicion and distrust. They are certain 
that she will come to no good end, drat 
her! ‘ 

See her play! What right has she got 
to play? Look at her bare knees! She 
doesn’t wear corsets! Young people didn’t 
act like that in the days when we were 
boys! See her shake down the suckers for 
their bank rolls! See the shamelessness of 
her! She not only gets their money but 
she makes» them like it! The hussy! 
Keep away from her or you'll get into 
trouble! 

Fortunately—or unfortunately, depend- 
ing on one’s point of view—reckless young 
folk have a habit of growing up and set- 
tling down and going’to work and support- 
ing the old folks in their old age; so there’s 
hope for Florida. 
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ALL DEALERS 
35¢ TO 410.00 


Ever-Rea 


Sterilized ~ Guaranteed 


SHAVING BRUSHES 


| You 
men wanted 


To a few sturdy young men— 
lovers of fresh air and sunshine 
—who want to get away from 
the grind of indoor work—John 
avey’s national organization, 
The Davey Tree Expert Com- 
pany, offers an exceptional op- 
portunity. Constantly increas- 
ing demand will create a limited 
number of openings. Those 
: young men selected will be thor- 
A} oughly trained by the Company 
and given a permanent position 
if they make good. If you are 
single, between 20 and 30 years 
of age, free to travel, healthy, 
industrious, having a good prac- 
i] tical education, and able to 
furnish satisfactory references, 
you have a good chance to 
qualify. Pay is good at start, 
advancement assured on merit. 
We want only men who desire 
permanent employment in a 
4.) growing organization and will 
4| accept only clean, sturdy young 
men, thorough Americans, not 
afraid of vigorous outdoor work. 
23, Write for additional information 
and qualification blank to serve 
in place of personal interview. 
The Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc., 
573 Federal Bldg., Kent, Ohio. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc. 
573 Federal Bldg., Kent, Ohio 


I believe I am qualified for employment as a 
member of the Davey Organization in the pro- 
fession of Tree Surgery. Please send me, without 
any obligation, a qualification blank to serve in 
place of a personal interview. 
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Atlanta Offers 
You 


TRANSPORTATION — Eight strong rail- 
road systems with lines radiating in all di- 
rections. A semi-circle of ports whose 
excellent facilities have attracted adequate 
coast-wise and export shipping. ‘The 
Cross-roads of the South.” 


LABOR~—Intelligent, adaptable Anglo- 
Saxon people, free from the unreasonable 
attitude which elsewhere has so seriously 
hampered production and raised costs. 


RAW MATERIAL—Atlantaissurrounded 
by asection rich in minerals and containing 
25 of the 26 industrial minerals in commer- 
cial quantity. Cotton, Lumber and other 
important materials are close by. 


POWER—Hydro-electric lines serving the 
area at rates lower, with one exception, 
than any other part of the United States. 


FUEL—Coal, fuel oils, and wood are to 
be had in good supply at moderate prices. 
Within the metropolitan area, Gas is in 
excellent supply. 


WATER-— Soft, and useful in its natural 
state in many industries. Full reports 
available, from numerous analyses. 


SITES—Plentiful locations on railroads 
are available at low prices, accessible to 
Labor, Power, Water, etc. 


WAREHOUSING— Adequate space, with 
the type of break-bulk service required by 
the merchandising producer, in modern 
fire-proof buildings well located for reship- 
ment or city delivery activity. 


FINANCIAL RESOURCES—Headquar- 
ters for the Sixth Federal Reserve District. 
23 Banks and Trust Companies whose re- 
sources total more than two hundred mil- 
lions. Atlanta—33rd in Population, stands 
14th in bank clearings in the United States. 


COST OF LIVING—Estimated by Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board 7.5% 
below average for the country. One of the 
seven low cities in this respect. 


SOCIAL ASPECTS— Schools, churches, 
hospitals, parks, playgrounds and all rec- 
reation, excellent. Famous as a sport 
center. City of attractive homes, trees, 
lawns and open spaces. 


CLIMATE—Altitude of 1050 above Sea 
Level makes for health. Experiments have 
proven stimulation of climate on workers, 
improvement of health of new citizens. No 
extremes of heat or cold. 


No State Inheritance Tax 
No State Income Tax 
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Shifted Gears 


GREAT CHANGE has come over busi- 
ness. Forward-looking executives have 
provided for it, and are ready. Others are 
hastening to gear their organizations to the 


new speed. Those who do not will be left 
behind. 


Thetime has passed when this country can be 
served from some one point, no matter how 
central—however fortunately located. Goods 
today are demanded ‘“‘by wire.”’ Overnight 
shipments must be made—and the business 
unable to match strides with these new re- 
quirements of marketing must fall by the 
wayside, inevitably. 


In Atlanta, 560 of the great names of Amer- 
ican business have already established branch 
organizations, and from here are serving the 
South—the fastest growing section of the 
United States. It is significant that these 560 
leaders have all chosen the same city. 


Scientifically Selected 


No matter how casual and accidental may 
have been the origin of its home locations, big 
business chooses its branch plant and distribu- 
tion centers with scientific precision, based on 
careful surveys and detailed comparison. 


In 560 cases Atlanta has been selected—and 
the movement is only in its beginning. 
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Why is this true? Why is Atlan 
a distributing point? Why do Aa 
stand so high in their organizatios 
Atlanta selling organizations far x 
quotas—‘“‘ Leading the field”... 1 
200%’... as they have report: 


The amazing growth of the Sovh 
opment which has startled eco! 
broken through the topmost fir 
most optimistic forecasts—is bu 
why America’s business leaders hv 
millions here in branch plants an c 


Diversified Indusr’ 


They found Atlanta occupyin a 
position as the cross-roads of the 
excellent transportation furni 
great railroad systems, desirab: 
sites at moderate prices, and amp? ¥ 
accommodations. 


They found a well-balanced dai 
limits more than 1500 different of 
are manufactured at exceptional lo 
due to a labor situation free fro1 # 
which hamper production in otéf 
proximity of raw materials, abwia 
electric power at a cost second |W! 
country. In fact, many an 
began here with only a branch of: 
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bly plants, highly profitable because of 


| expanded to branch factories and assem- Get th e Full F acts 
production economies. 


Who among the manufacturers of Amer- 
ica can afford not to know every detail of 
And they found a great, modern city, the opportunities Atlanta offers? Who 
known far and wide as the leading busi- is so secure in his place as to scorn pro- 


? : duction economies, distribution advan- 
| ness city of the New South. A beautiful tages, and the good-will of the fastest 


| city with large parks, the finest ofschools, —_ growing section of the United States? To 
excellent golf courses, athletic fields and him the facts about Atlanta may not beim- 
swimming pools—plenty of recreation portant. But to all the rest they are vital. 


always. A ery ‘Solgar the country over Get the information for your business. 
for its hospitality—‘‘as fine a place to A resumé of the experiences of big com- 


live in as it is to do business in.”’ panies now located here, and an outline 


4 ' of the advantages of the city’s Industrial 
And so they came to Atlanta, investing Area are set down for executives in a book- 


their money on the basis of cold and in- let—‘‘Why We Chose Atlanta.” A note 
telligent analysis. on your letterhead will bring it promptly. 


Th ¢ B kl Contains the actual expe- 
US OO et riences of some of the 560 
nationally known concernswhose branch 
plants and selling organizations serve 
the South from Atlanta. What they have 
found is of vital importance to you. 
Write on your business letterhead, and 
the booklet will be sent you promptly. 


FB! 


tese experts “ 
. . serve Yous : 1 Se 


taff trained to gather facts for executives has been 
anized by the Industrial Bureau of Atlanta. It is 
pared to make a special Industrial Survey for 
it business. 


ar 


thout publicity, without local prejudice, reporting 
y the facts as they are, and as your own investi- 
ors would set them down, this organization will 
before you the data on which you can determine 
anta’s importance to your plans. 


Industrial Survey costs you nothing, obligates 
1 not at all, and may be the means of pointing to 
nomies that will set your business on the road to 
V profits and greater volume. 


© Write fo: INDUSTRIAL Bu 
101 (hamber of Commerce 
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Wi o is this ma 


E IS a man you will want to know. 1 

is ambitious and successful. He lie 

around the corner from you. A respected ¢: 
zen. A voter and a taxpayer. 


He believes in the modern method of sell 
direct from the manufacturer to the hom- 
The Noe-Equl Way. He believes in it, becas 
he and hundreds of others are prospering wi 
the amazing success of this business. He a 
scen the Noe-Equl Textile Mills grow, 1n the 
short years, from a modest start to their pre 
great size. That is proof positive that pecl 
appreciate the remarkable Noe-Equl values a 
the pleasure of buying at home. 

When he calls upon you, see him. He is1 
representative of the Nor-Equt Texte Mus 
Inc., Reading, Pennsylvania, manufacturers0 
the longer-wearing Noe-Equl pure silk ling« 
and pure silk full-fashioned hosiery. . 

He is worthy of your confidence and interit 
for he ‘‘ Walks, Talks and Tells the Truth. 


Noe-Equl 


HOSIERY& LINGERIE 
REG, 


e oked inquiringly at Dariano. 
yi no attention. 

fa million francs!” announced 
again. ‘“‘Gentlemen, to your 
= 


adness seemed to come on the 
Tey attacked Dariano’s bank 
‘They had come from afar to 
he bundles of thousand-franc 
fat of the croupier, ranged like 
2, seemed to fascinate them. 
sl thee own thousands on the 
t ntil the bank notes from such 
»of them seemed meaningless, 
: ips of paper in a child’s game. 
- somebody elbowed his way 
jel the crowd. Attendants 
ad with books of blank checks 
yind ink. Three times Angela 
cs. 

1t go down!” she told herself 
| ‘He must lose!”’ 


ip a thousand twice and then 
yp ten. She lost. She half rose 
1 sat down again. 
), take a check on an American 
| asked. 
) take a check on a Chinese 
ed the cashier. Only when 
and out, the Casino’s shrewd 
went, would a player give a 
eck. When he was utterly 
1 asino had no more use for him, 
ja cheap way of getting rid of 
te off 2 per cent against bad 


yusand dollars, ca fait, thirty- 
ind francs.” 

31 betting badly—winning with 
| losing on big ones. Where the 
‘et was a thousand, the pink 
ied with inexplicable rapidity. 
im to her last three. 

‘eave now,” she said. “I can’t 
I must cash another check.”’ 
‘he lost. And then suddenly she 
» bank was about to lose. Now 
‘run was over. Four daring 
she would be back where she 


ers who still had money left 
it on. Dariano’s hand was 
it for the cards. Now for their 


ooked around the table coolly, 

; thought for an instant; with- 

and stretched out toward the 
up. 

ten, the game is finished,” said 


XV 


ED to her in these days of los- 
she went around in the sunshine 
0 is dead. She was surprised 
‘dinary functions of existence 
at all, that she ate, that she 
tshesmiled. Mechanically, one 
er brain operated, directing the 
life, while another portion of it 
d like a squirrel in a toy tread- 
» “DidI do this mad thing? Did 
xe checks? Did I gamble as 
Ithat? It’s just a mad dream!” 
n't, she knew. And then she 
o herself, “I must get this back! 
The luck must change! It must 


up going there in the afternoons 
temin de fer was on. It seemed 
'Y, this chemin de fer, compared 
sand drama of the big baccarat 
lush and tension. Outside, but 
‘uette or so open for chauffeurs 
workers, and a foul cabaret or 
evil quarters of the town, Var 


ed westward above the 
Only the monks of 
awake. The battlements 
rencal town took on power 
the night, in the moonlight. 
it tower the ancient bell 
azen vibrating note, one 
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And on that stroke the Greeks, with their 
faces brown as rocks, hard as rocks, came 
down the aisle of the Casino. 

““A& bank of a million franes’’—the crou- 
pier’s ritual. ‘“‘Gentlemen, make your 
bets.” 

All day long she would be numb, as dead, 
unliving. But once dinner was over, the 
losses of yesternight faded and the possi- 
bilities of the coming evening took shape 
and color. At baccarat, miracles were al- 
ways happening. A young Moslem prince 
at Deauville this year pawned his last ring 
and placed a thousand-frane note on the 
table; the bank on that side went down 
three times running. He had eight thou- 
sand franes. He placed the eight on the 
other side and won twice. He had thirty- 
two thousand. He returned to the first side 
he bet on. He ran it twice there. He had 
now one hundred and twenty-eight thou- 
sand francs. In three days he had broken 
the Italian syndicate that was running the 
bank. A dozen people who were at Var 
this minute had seen it. 

There was also the case at Nice a week 
ago of the Russian lady who played five 
thousand franes against the bank held by 
an American. She half fainted in the crush 
about her and did not know what was 
going on. The bank went down four times 
in succession and her money, lying on the 
table, in less than ten minutes amounted to 
eighty thousand franes. Only when she 
was afraid of collapsing altogether did she 
rise. The croupier had called to her, ‘‘Prenez 
votre mise, madame!’’—Take your stake. 
And only then did she know what had 
happened. Things like these were always 
occurring. 

If she plunged once with ten thousand 
frances, with a bad streak of the bank, and 
let it ride five times she would have three 
hundred and twenty thousand franes. And 
ten thousand francs was only six hundred 
dollars! Six hundred dollars to win nearly 
eighteen thousand—more, nearly twenty 
thousand. It was a dreadful risk, but—but 
the luck must turn. 

It was no use starting gently, for when 
the luck was in favor of the bank at first 
the Darianos had the knack—the bac- 
carat sense, folk called it—of quitting be- 
fore the luck turned. 3 

So after dinner she danced a little, or 
talked with this one or that one, or sat by 
and watched while her mother played her 
excellent game of bridge. Later on she 
would go down to the Casino by the late 
bus. The late bus carried down all the real 
gamesters. They would check their coats 
and stroll in perhaps for a while of the 
opera, or walk around talking to friends, 
or risk twenty-franc pieces at the neutral- 
ized roulette known as boule. It was so 
amusing to watch the French people play 
for frane pieces. All this time Angela 
would be keen as a knife, cold, a very 
different person from the terrified girl of 
the morning. And then the opera would be 
over, the tourists go home from their mild 
game of chemney, and as the hour ap- 
proached one, the heavy gamblers would 
gather like communicants of some esoteric 
faith about to celebrate their ritual. 

“‘Gentlemen, a bank of a million francs. 
Make your bets!” 

And when she sat down the cool feeling 
left Angela.. A sort of fever came on her. 
The hour or so the big game lasted passed 
without her taking note of time. Checks 
she cashed she lost count of. The only 
thing she knew was that she would not get 
up. The more she lost, the more she tried 
to convince herself that the luck would 
change. 

The faces about her at the table were 
new faces now; the old ones had gone. 
Folk had won or lost and gone. But still 
she stayed on. 

“Gentlemen, the game is finished.” 

She had felt at first that luck would 
change immediately, but now she knew she 
would have to wait. She was as certain 
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Al PARTY OF BACCARAT 


as ever that her lucky week was coming. 
But she would have to arrange affairs. 
Now that she was taking care of the family 
money, there was no difficulty. She wrote 
to their bank in Stamford that she and her 
mother had been making purchases which 
called for the outlay of a good deal of 
money, and borrowed against their hold- 
ings. A little later she wrote instructing 
the bank to sell out a quantity of war-loan 
bonds. It was just a little difficulty, she 
told herself, that would be adjusted easily. 

If it didn’t adjust itself here, it would 
adjust itself at Le Touquet, where they 
were going for the summer. At the Casino 
de la Forét there was tremendously heavy 
gambling, and now she knew baccarat and 
chemney, she would not make beginners’ 
mistakes. 

Yes, all one had to do was to keep one’s 
nerve. She had just wandered into some- 
thing she hadn’t known anything about, 
and got into difficulties. A fool would get 
out at once and cut the losses, and maybe 
that would be the proper thing to do. But 
she couldn’t afford to do it. She would 
have to stay on and make the best of it. 
It was only a question of waiting until the 
good luck evened up with the bad, and 

And once out of it, she swore, never 
again! 


XVI 


T LE TOUQUET the luck was worse 
than ever. At a couple of chemin-de- 
fer games she got cleared out pretty badly. 
A Swedish countess, a great blond woman 
with the most insolent manner on earth, 
strolled to a table she was playing at and 
bought a passed bank. The Swedish woman 
smoked a cigarette in a long turquoise 
holder and had a train of admirers, young 
Frenchmen, young Poles, who followed 
her around the gambling rooms. She put 
up a bank of three thousand frances. 

“Banco!” said Angela. 

The Swedish woman dealt the cards 
without looking at her, talking to her little 
court all the time. The Swedish woman 
won. 

“Banco!”’ Angela called again. 
woman’s indifference irritated her. 
she no manners at all? 

She had not. Again she dealt, stopping 
in the middle of the deal to laugh at some 
joke a boy had made. Again she won. 
She swept the table with a haughty, aloof 
look. She looked through Angela. For 
the first time in her gambling experience 
Angela lost herself in fury. 

Already nine thousand frances had gone 
by the board. é 

“Banco toujours!”’ she called. “Again I 
banco!” 

At any rate, thought Angela, it is the 
third coup, and this time the bank will go 
down. She put up twelve thousand francs. 
A murmur went about the table. Ah, 
she had courage, the American miss! 

““Regarde, Pierre,’ the Swedish woman 
said to a dark effeminate boy, ‘‘je gagne 
toujours’’—look, Peter, I always win. 

And she did! 

Within three minutes Angela had lost 
twenty-one thousand francs, between one 
thousand and fifteen hundred dollars. “And 
not by bad luck,” she reminded herself. 
“You can’t call that bad luck, Angie! You 
let the woman get your goat.’’ Lord, she 
asked herself with a shiver, how much was 
she in the hole now? She didn’t dare 
think. At any rate, one thing she mustn’t 
do was to lose her nerve. She must sit 
tight and think about it. 

After lunch she went to find her mother. 
She would have to make some more finan- 
cial changes. She found Mrs. Turnbull 
in the great hotel lounge talking to a red- 
headed Irishwoman, a Lady Gilligan, spouse 
of one Sir Michael Gilligan. Lady Gilligan 
was what is described in Ireland as a grand 
rounded woman. She was a year or two 
above fifty and the speech of Cork flowed 
from her tongue like rich cream. Sir 
Michael Gilligan had achieved riches and 
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Something 


you dons have 
to do every 


500 miles 


—grease your car by 
hand, or lay it up for 
lubrication—not if 
you own a Packard. 
Packard cars have the 
Bijur System of Chassis 
Lubrication—you oil 
every bearing daily, by 
one pull of a convenient 
plunger. Other cars will 
have it later. 


Cannot be attached—must be 
built in by the manufacturer. 


BIJUR 


LUBRICATING CORPORATION 


NEW YORK CITY 


Oniginators of Instant Chassis Lubrication 


Tune in on this 


STRAIGHTER dope than this 
never came across the ether 
waves— 


If your stubborn hair balks—re- 
fuses to “lie down’’—there’s a sure 
way now to teach it its place. 

Stacomb keeps unruly hair smooth 
and trim—all daylong. Givesitafine, 
healthy sheen. Helps prevent dan- 
druff, too. And never leaves hair sticky 
or greasy-looking. Stacomb comes in 
jars, tubes and liquid form. Buy it 
today—all drug stores have it. 


PIC.US par on 


Standard Laboratories, Inc. : 
: Dept. A-75, 113 W. 18thSt., N. Y.C. : 


Please send me, free of charge, : 
a generous sample of Stacomb. : 


Free 


Offer| 


APA T68S 00. du 3 HAsO Fae Se Pe 36 


entices 


Everywhere—in homes, offi- 

ces, clubs, hotels—you see 

the new, non-tipping, non- 

§ spilling, non-smelling,non- 
smoking ashstand with its 
Snuffer Clips that hold resting 
cigars, big or little, from falling. 
No more incessant emptying of 
offensive trays. In their place is 
Smokador—the Ashless Ashstand 
—the servant of cleanliness and 
fire preventer. With it, all debris 
goes down the tube to the air- 
tight base, there to be smothered 
and left for convenient disposal. 
Colors: dark bronze, mahogany, 
ted, olive green, willow green. 
Price: $10.50 delivered east of the 
Mississippi; $11 west. Avoid imita- 
tions. If your dealer can’t supply 
you, order direct from Dep’t H. 


SMOKADOR MFG. CO. INC. 
130 W. 42nd St., New York 
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Copyright 1926 Smokador Mfg. Co. Inc. 


Lirias 


Think of being able to offer 
a suit or topcoat made of the 
finest quality of pure Virgin 
Wool; fit, fabric and fashion 
guaranteed, at the powerfully 
attractive price of $23.50! Can you sell such 
values? You can, if the experience of 2,500 other 
salesmen means anything. And you don’t have 
to know anything about selling clothing. We'll 
take you, train and equip you to go out and 
make a success of this work if you are honest, 
ambitious and willing to work. If you are, 
write us. You'll hear from us promptly with 
the full facts. Address Dept. 823. 


William C. Bartlett, Inc., 850 Adams St., Chicago 


rov- 


‘able to average over $100 PER 


.« Could do more only I do not 
put in much over half time. Person- 
ally I think it the easiest sold article 


I ever handled as it has merit and is 
a necessity,” says L. R. Graham, 


Illinois. A. H. Robey of W. Va. 


can sell ¢ made over $500 in one month, 
‘ Frank DePries has been with us six years— 

them oa averages over $150 a week. Hundreds of our 
men making $60, $75, $100 a week. We need 


more men to fill unoccupied territory. Hundreds of prospects 
makes selling easy—garages, schools, stores, factories, shops, farms, 
homes, auto and truck owners, hospitals. Single sales bring big 
commissions. Largest concern of kind in world. 
about this position. 


THE FYR-FYTER CO., 1033 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., Dayton, O. 


AGENTS *6 A DAY 


taking orders for Non-Alcoholic Food 
Flavors. Every variety. Put up in 
collapsible tubes. Always fresh. 
Three times the strength of bottled 
flavors. Not sold in stores. Fast re- 
peaters. Big income every day. 


Men and Women 


devoting full time can make $6 to $9 a day, js 
Big money for spare time. Largest concern gym 


Write quick 


dollars’ worth of orders taken last year 

byour Representativesfor Zanol Pure 
Food Products, Toilet Prepara- f 
tions, Soaps, Laundry and Clean- 
ing Specialties and Household 
Supplies. Every article guaran- 
teed. Write for Sample Outfit 
and Money Making Proposition. 


American Products Co. 
5181 American Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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honors by supplying the English Army 
with woolen blankets during the war. 

““Mother—How d’you do, Lady Gilli- 
gan?” Angela said—‘‘may I speak to you 
for an instant?” 

“My dear child, what is it?” 

“Tt’s a little private matter, mother, 
about money.” 

“But, honey chil’’”—Mrs. Howard- 
Turnbull was very Southern this summer; 
old Maryland aristocracy, to wit; and her 
accent was negroid—‘“‘the’ ain’t anything 
private about money.” 

“Tt’s just this: I want to change a 
couple of investments at the bank.” 

“Honey,” said Mrs. Turnbull, ‘‘you 
know I know nothing about money. You 
do what you wish. Why, Lady Gilligan, 
we Southe’ners are mos’ awful about money. 
Hif I didn’t have this shrewd Yankee 
daughter, I’d be in the poorhouse, I sure 
would, Lady Gilligan.” 

“But sure I thought all Americans were 
grand about money, Mrs. Howard-Turn- 
bull.” 

“Lady Gilligan, you don’t know the 
Southe’n aristocracy. We haven’t any con- 


| ception of money.” 


“°’Tis the same wid us Irish aristocracy, 
ma’am. Myself, I’m a MacCarthy of Des- 
mond, and when I married Mick Gilligan, 
I said, ‘Mick, you wee thrawneen of a 
tailorin’ fella, do you know what you’re 
getting? You’re getting a MacCarthy of 
Desmond. Up now, my lad, and show what 
you’re made of. I’ve got the gentility. 
Let you be getting the money,’ says I.” 

““We Howards of Baltimore,” said Mrs. 
Howard-Turnbull, ““we’re under a double 
handicap. Besides our Southern lethargy, 
our descent from our ancient English fam- 
ily unfits us for economy. We Howards are 
a cadet branch of the family of which the 
Duke of Norfolk is head.” 

“‘Aw, begob! Him with the whiskers!” 
said Lady Gilligan. 

“And yet I often think,’ said Mrs. 
Howard-Turnbull, ‘that my influence 
helped my husband toward success.” 

“Sure I know it! I know it!”’ said Lady 
Gilligan. ‘‘Didn’t Mick—Sir Michael, I 
mane—often say to me, ‘Look at ye now, 


| rowlin’ in a feather bed, one of the ladies 0’ 


the land.’ ‘Begob, Mick,’ says I, ‘my deli- 
cate consumptive fella, if you hadn’t me 
behind you, leatherin’ stones at you, you’d 
never have taken the leps.’”’ 

“TIsn’t Lady Gilligan delicious, Angela?”’ 
Mrs. Howard-Turnbull purred. ‘‘So naive! 
So Irish!’’ But Angela had fled. “If you’d 
stayed much longer there, Angela my girl,” 
she told herself, ‘‘you’d have certainly 
proved you were an imperfect lady.” 


XVII 


S THE season at Le Touquet went on 
and her losses grew, Angela began to 
get frightened. She had explained that she 
wanted this mortgage called in, those bonds 
sold, to the manager of her Connecticut 
bank, for the purpose of investing in prop- 
erties in France, now that the dollar was 
mounting in value against the france. The 
manager, an old friend of her father’s, 
wrote, warning against foreign properties, 
and to avoid discussion she had answered 
rather huffily. One morning she noticed 
a letter from the bank to her mother, and 
as she was always first in the sitting room 
for coffee and rolls, she impounded it. This 
action gave her the first dreadful feeling of 
crime. It was a letter of protest against 
selling out American securities of standing 
for foreign ones of dubious value. Her 
mother never saw that letter. Angela, in 
her capacity as secretary, answered it in 
so haughty a manner that the man at home 
bothered no more. It cost her a lot of heart- 
burning to write in such a tone to one who 
had always been so considerate to her, but 
it had to be done. 

When she saw how much of the family 
money she had lost she began to feel that 
it was impossible to win it back. It would 
take phenomenal luck. And her nerve was 
going back on her. Even if the luck did 
come now she wouldn’t have courage to 
follow it. 
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It was often in her mind, so honest really 
was she at heart, to make a clean breast of 
the whole matter. Had her father been 
alive she would not have hesitated an in- 
stant; but had her father been alive this 
would never have occurred. Nobody in 
America would understand—if Morrie 
Sullivan were here to talk to he might 
understand. Whether he understood or 
not, he would buckle down to see what was 
the best thing to be done under the circum- 


stances. But Morrie wasn’t here, and one 
eouldn’t write that sort of thing: ‘‘ Dear 
Morrie: I am in an awful fix. I have lost 


thousands of dollars gambling at bacca- 
rat ”? Morrie would think she had 
suddenly gone mad. Angela, the little girl 
he said good-by to, in all her clean New 
England innocence, to be caught in the 
third circle of a gambling hell! No, it 
couldn’t be put on paper. 

About Le Touquet the pine forests are 
fragrant. A little breeze wanders down 
through Belgium from the Baltic and sets 
the trees a-murmur, and there are dunes 
where the sea thrift flares in swaths of 
pink. The sands are golden in the evening 
sun and in the distance one can see faintly 
the quiet land of England hover over the 
green sea water. Here, as at Var, was a 
paradise. Here one could be at peace, 
wandering by the foreshore, wandering 
among the dunes bright with sea flowers, 
making little songs in one’s heart. Here 
out of one the best could arise as out of the 
ground flowers rise. 

But here, as at Var, lest one should 
achieve too much simplicity and holiness, 
in which there is no profit for the resort 
keeper, the intelligent French people had 
placed the Casino, with harmless boule for 
the natives, and baccarat, charged with 
dynamite, for the foreigner. 

A great nostalgia for New Canaan shook 
Angela. Also she felt that once she was 
there, she would find friends to whom she 
could tell her troubles and who would stand 
by her against her mother. For she needed 
somebody to stand by her. When Mrs. 
Turnbull should hear of the losses incurred 
at baccarat she would go all but crazy. 
What she would do, what she would say 
would be impossible to conceive. She had 
heard nothing as yet, for it was one of the 
phenomena of baccarat that everyone sees 
you when you are winning; the good news 
flies apace and folk whom you hardly know 
are your beaming friends; but when luck is 
against you none notice your gallant stand 
against the imminent deadly luck. There 
is none to applaud your challenge to the 
Armenian Wolf, or to admire your courte- 
ous smile and bow when you get it in the 
neck. But this phenomenon, I find cynics 
to say, is not peculiar to baccarat, but to 
every department of human endeavor. 

She tackled her mother one morning after 
petit déjeuner. Mrs. Turnbull had been 
writing to Var to arrange for rooms for the 
winter. 

“Mother, when are we going back to 
America?” 

“Oh, some day, Angie.” 

“Mother, that is not definite enough. 
When are we going?” 

“As for me,” said Mrs. Turnbull, ‘I 
don’t care if I never see the place again.” 

“Mother,” Angela said softly, ‘I’ve 
never asked you for very much before, 
but—please let us go back. Let us go back 
now.” 

“T should think not!” said Mrs. Turn- 
bull decidedly. ‘‘What? Go back to where 
everything is dull as ditch water, where 
there are no smart people except in places 
where unless you’ve got millions they won’t 
let youin? Angela, you’re crazy!” 

“T’m not crazy, mother; I want to go 
back.” 

“You'd hate it, Angela. Take it from 
me, kiddie, you’d loathe it. Listen, you 
know what you pay for your dresses here— 
well, you’d pay three times that in New 
York; and perfumes, and all the little 
things that make life worth living. They’re 
ordinary things here. In New York they’re 
luxuries. I tell you what, kiddie, you don’t 
know when you're well off.” 
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(Continued from Page 150) 
night the young Pole had killed himself 
under her eyes she had not been able to 
touch a card. She had not been able to 
look at Dariano. 

He had been so young, so fine. She could 
not get out of her mind the clean-cut face; 
the graceful, almost royal manner of him, 
the beautiful powerful hands. She remem- 
bered his bow—‘“‘ Messieurs, mesdames’’— 
as he said good-by. She had heard since 
that he was the last of his house, and the 
pride of it. No swordsman in Europe was 
his better. And now he was dead shame- 
fully. The foul-handed Casino attendants 
had dragged the young aristocrat away, 
his coat over his head. And Dariano, 
whose luck had killed the boy, had never 
fluttered an eyelid. She remembered that 
Dariano had been smoking one of his heavy 
Egyptian cigarettes. It had been smoked 
halfway, but the ash still remained on it, 
half cigarette and half ash. When the 
young Pole killed himself the ash still re- 
mained on his cigarette, so little of tremor 
did the suicide occasion him. She could 
not get over that—that the ash from his 
cigarette did not fall. 

No, she could never marry Dariano. In 
the Venetian palace she would see the 
Pole’s haggard, handsome face. Above the 
gondolier’s ery she would hear his “‘ Mes- 
sieurs, mesdames,”’ taking farewell of folk 
and life and gambling. She would see him 
in the vineyards of Greece. And every 
time she saw Dariano she would see the 
unbroken ash of his cigarette. 

Besides, her place was, in fellowship, 
with the young Pole, with the anonymous 
host who had died ungallantly, for had she 
not gone through the agonies they knew, 
must have known? She knew the feverish 
hope, later the sleepless nights. Had she 
not gone down to the foreshore as they 
must have gone, and called loudly upon 
God? “God, can’t You hear me? God, 
I’ve never done anything terribly wrong 
for You to desert me now. God, You can 
help me. Won’t You?”’ They must have 
gone there, as she had, and implored, until 
they were nothing but a voice and a 
troubled heart. They must have known the 
agony by thesea. They must have listened, 
half crazy for an answer. They must have 
heard, as she had heard, the chill, the tre- 
mendous silence. No, her place was with 
the young Pole and the other deserted 
ungallant dead. Not with Dariano! 

And as the world had never before 
seemed so lovely to her, so never before 
had Morrie Sullivan seemed so sane, so 
brown, so handsome. She wished he had 
never come to Var! It would be so easy if 
he had never come. He wasstanding above 
her now, bringing her out to dance. 

“We sail next week, Angie.’”’ She shook 
her head. “‘Shake the old bean as much as 
you like, Angie, but you come all the 
same. C’mon, let’s dance.” 

They swung through the great ornate 
room to the patter of the drum and the 
moaning of the wind instruments. His 
step was long and free, proud and free. 
She said to herself, ‘‘He is unshackled, un- 
broken. He has not to pretend. He is 
powerful and free.” 

“Morrie,” she asked suddenly, “when 
you get across, will you do something for 
me? When you see the dogwood of New 
England, and the apple blossoms and the 
laurel and the rhododendrons in flower, 
and the moon coming up over the Sound, 
and the white boats on it, will you remem- 
ber me tothem? Just think of me, and the 
trees will know.”’ 

“Do it yourself, Angie. In less than 
three weeks you'll be there. You can say, 
‘Good morning, Connecticut. How are 
you? How ’a’ you been?’” 

She shook her head, turned her face 
quickly away. 

“That’s sure one bad habit you picked 
up in Europe, Angie—shaking your head.” 


XIX 


OW that she was about to leave the 
red-and-golden land of dreams for the 
blue spaces of death, she set about her 
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preparations carefully, coldly, setting in 
order all she could. She would tell Dari- 
ano she could not marry him, and she 
would see that Morrie Sullivan went back 
to New England; and then one afternoon, 
having removed all identification marks 
from clothing, at Nice she would board the 
boat for Corsica, and in the night, when 
the stars were out, in the blue half light of 
the stars, when Monte Carlo had dropped 
astern behind the dark Mediterranean Sea, 
she would slip overboard, as many and 
many a one had done before her, for the 
anonymous cemetery below La Turbie 
does not contain all the ruined folk of 
Monaco. The deep Mediterranean is dark 
with secrets. 

She smiled acidly as she thought what 
comments her disappearance would bring 
forth. Her mother would note the loss of 
half the fortune and believe she had gone 
to make a career for herself, and purse her 
lips, and say something biting about Amer- 
ican ideals. ‘Grab and get out!’’ And 
Dariano would believe she had gone after 
Morrie Sullivan, and Morrie Sullivan would 
not know what to make of it. He would 
ponder at night in the New England farm- 
house and think, ‘“‘She would never come 
back with me. She would never say why.” 
And he, too, would be constrained to imag- 
ine an intrigue. “She was in love with 
somebody, poor Angie,” he would say. 
“Well, if she ever needs a friend, or 
shelter ” And he would always be on 
the lookout for news of her. And the po- 
lice officers would shrug their shoulders 
and make their all-embracing gesture of an 
arm crooked like an elephant’s trunk. “‘ Af- 
faire de jeune femme’’—a young woman’s 
business—meaning she might have gone 
away with a waiter or a prince. Her mother 
would not pursue inquiries very far, for she 
would be certain of her own theory: “I 
guess you'll find Angie in America some- 
where, following a career of some kind, 
battening on my money. Well rid of her 
anyway!’’ She would miss the dame de 
compagnie she could not now employ more 
than she would miss her daughter! 

And none would ever fancy she was in 
the Mediteranean’s deep bosom! 

She sought Dariano out. It was not a 
difficult matter. The big gambler was al- 
ways driving to and from the Estérels or 
sitting in front of the Café des Allées, sip- 
ping grenadine sirup charged with soda. 

-““May I sit down, Dariano?’’ He rose 
with surprising alacrity for so great a body, 
pulled a chair up for her. ‘‘ You remember 
asking me twice to marry you, Dariano?”’ 
She smiled at the fatuousness of her own 
question. As though one forgot! 

“Yes,” he said calmly. 

“T’m sorry, Dariano,”’ 
him. 

“T suppose,” he began, after a minute’s 
silence, ‘‘it was the young Pole.” 

CoOL GaweaAsen 

“You know,” he said, ‘‘ people kill them- 
selves on failure in business more often, in- 
deed, than is ever reported. You know 
that.” 

3 do.”’ 

“Your father was on the stock exchange 
in New York. My dear, people kill them- 
selves there.” 

“T know that,” Angela said. ‘I know, 
too, that business in the main is, as you say, 
baccarat without the frills. But I’m afraid 
the frills are necessary to me, Dariano, to 
hide the ugliness of it. You may be right, 
Dariano. I don’t know what right or wrong 
is, they are so involved. But—if I were to 
marry you, Dariano, the face of the young 
Pole would be between me and you all the 
time. What is ordinary routine of life to 
you, Dariano, is to me terrible. At least 
this instance of it.’ 

“Don’t think me too callous, Angela,” 
the Greek told her. “I don’t want to 
justify myself or to appear decent in your 


was all she told 
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eyes, but I did all I could. I offered to re- 
imburse his mother and sister all he had 
lost, but they would have none of it. He 
was of my own religion, and I had services 
said for him. I am not so callous as you 
think, Angela.” 

‘Will the services put a foil in his hand 
again, contesting for his country’s honor? 
Will the services give some young woman 
the handsome lover and husband she is 
hungry for? Will the services procreate 
strong fine children? Forgive me, Dari- 
ano,”’ she apologized. ‘‘I am a beast to 
hurt you, who have been so kind to me. 
But the thing unnerved me. I have not 
been able to touch a ecard since, nor ever 
will again. Iam sorry I hurt you, Dariano, 
but it is a terribly vivid tragedy to me, how 
the young Pole died. I am a beast and a 
fool perhaps. You are as well rid of me, 
Dariano.”’ 

“Tt is because you say things like that, 
Angela, that I realize how much I have 
missed. It is because you feel like that that 
I love you. But no more than you can 
change can I, young Angela. Fools have 
killed themselves before, playing baccarat 
or racing for wealth in other spheres, and 
fools and weak folk will do it again. I had 
thought you would never see this side of 
things, but—ah, well 

“‘T will put the young Pole out of my 
mind, Dariano, and always remember you 
as a fine straight fighter. I shall always 
be’”’—she stopped suddenly; ‘‘always” 
would be such a short time now—‘“‘ your 
friend, Dariano. Please forgive me for 
keeping you so long waiting for an answer 
and for refusing in the end. But I am 
touchy about suicides at baccarat.” 

“Since you are not going to touch a card 
again, and since I have most of your money, 
let that be a washout too. It’s about a mil- 
lion francs, isn’t it?’’ He put his hand in 
his inside breast pocket, where he carried 
his check book. 

For an instant Angela knew what terrible 
temptation was. If she accepted his offer 
she would be free again. But an inner voice 
said, “‘No, Angie, you can’t fool yourself. 
You can’t take it as a loan. You could 
never pay it back. You know now, and 
you could never look Dariano in the face 
again—no, nor yourself either. Better go 
down to death with your chin high!” 

So she said, ‘‘Put up your check book, 
Dariano. Of course I’ve lost more than I 
should have, more than I can afford. But 
I’d be a poor creature, wouldn’t I, Dari- 
ano’’—she smiled—‘‘if I had the game 
and the chance and then slid out without 
paying. You mean tremendously well, but 
I’m not that kind of sportsman.” 

He rose. 

“You are a great lady, Angela, and it’s 
good to have known you. I may still call 
you Angela, may I not?” 

“‘T wish you always to call me Angela and 
to think of me as Angela,” she said. 
“Good-by, Dariano, and thank you. 
And—it sounds foolish, does it not?—but 
God bless you, Dariano!”’ 

The Greek said nothing, but raised her 
firm white hand to his lips and walked 
away. For the first time in her knowledge 
of him he walked quickly. 


XX 


O THAT she could go easily on her last 

journey, down the twilit yew-bordered 
alleys of death, chance seemed to favor her. 
Her mother had received an invitation to 
go to Bordighera for a week’s dancing and 
bridge, and she left Var and Angela. 

“My big girl,’’ she said, ‘‘can take care 
of herself, can’t she? My big sensible 


girl!’ Angela felt she was being described 
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When she went through the doors she 
noticed at once that the chemin-de-fer tables 
were abandoned and that in the inner room, 
where the big baccarat game was wont to 
be, a crowd was standing about a table. As 
she went up to it she noticed they were on 
their feet, agog with excitement. The old 
sign was hung out, ‘‘Minimum punt, a 
thousand francs,” and the croupier was call- 
ing out: 

“Banque de deux cent milles francs” — 
a bank of two hundred thousand francs. 
“Gentlemen, to your game!” 

And then a second later, while she was 
trying to edge her way, before she could see: 

“A card for the right! A card for the 
left!” 

And then: “ Huit a la banque’”’—the bank 
has eight. 

Was it Morrie, or was it Dariano? She 
asked herself with sick wonder. Perhaps in 
a coup or two Dariano had cleaned him out 
and was sitting victoriously in his place. 
She felt afraid and nervous, as she had never 
felt when gambling herself. She had a mad 
desire to rush in and pluck him from the 
game. He didn’t know how terrible a game 
it was, how insidious. He must have won 
three hundred thousand and more by now— 
sixteen, seventeen thousand dollars. Could 
he not stop? If it were he at all, and not 
Dariano 

Suddenly a player got up from the table 
and left, and as he went through, a lane was 
made and she slipped to the edge of the 
table. Her heart gave a throb of relief. 
Yes, it was Morrie who was banker. About 
him, around the table, were the rear guard 
of the season’s gamblers —Italians, French- 
men, an occasional Englishman, a woman 
or two. Opposite him, beside the croupier, 
Dariano sat, his olive face as granitelike as 
ever. A mob—there was no word to des- 
cribe them by but “‘mob”—of people stood 
back of the table, their faces, in Angela’s 
sight, a furry white jungle, with eyes star- 
ing out of them like wild animals, like ani- 
mals hungry for the great pile of notes in 
front of the croupier. And Morrie, calm 
and brown-faced, sat in front of the shoe. 
There was a deprecatory smile as though he 
were sorry to take so much money from all 
about him. The croupier had finished count- 
ing the bank. : 

“A bank of three hundred and seventy- 
thousand francs!’’ he announced. ‘‘Gentle- 
men, play!” 

A pock-marked Egyptian with a droop- 
ing left eye put up ten bundles of ten thou- 
sand frances each. 

“Monsieur accepts?”’ There was a sort 
of sneer in his tones. 

“‘T’ll accept your shoes,” Morrie laughed. 

Dariano slung in a bundle of notes care- 
lessly. 

From the mob behind, the pink slips of 
bank notes showered like rose petals. 

“Carte a droit! Gauche, non’’—a card 
for the right. Left hand stands. 

“The bank has seven.” 

“Right, four. Left, six. The bank wins.” 

The table, the onlookers had started with 
a feeling of good will toward Morrie. They 
liked a good sport, a man who gave them a 
run for their money. Also it was one of the 
miracles of the Riviera, this gigantic run of 
luck, which gave them something to talk 
over in the summer and to dream about, 
fancying it as happening to themselves. But 
this was going a bit too far. Angela could 
feel the enmity of the room focusing on 
Morrie, like the sun’s rays through a burn- 
ing glass. Frenchmen were muttering about 
“dirty Americans,” and the Egyptian was 
gazing at the boy with the dull stare of an 
asp. 

“A bank of six hundred and twenty-two 
thousand francs,” the croupier announced. 
“Gentlemen ——” 

Dariano had put out his broad brown 
hand and was patting the table. The crou- 
pier looked at him inquiringly. 

“Banco!” said Dariano. 

“Tout seul?’’—all alone? 

“All alone!” 

Some of the table scowled and some of 
the table grinned. They knew what Dariano 
was about. He was trying to scare the boy 
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out of his bank. Sullivan would pass the 
bank and his own good luck, and Dariano 
would take it and go ahead making money. 
Possibly, too, the youngster would begin 
betting against the lucky bank and so lose 
all he had won. The history of the season 
was full of such episodes, of beginners pass- 
ing a gold mine and then bucking it. Cer- 
tainly the lad would never accept Dariano’s 
challenge. 

But Morrie looked across at the Greek 
and “‘I’ll go you!”’ he said. 

Angela’s heart grew cold. Her breast grew 
cold. She was cold from her feet to where 
her hair stood from her scalp. The table 
smiled. Ah, Dariano was caught in his own 
device! Quickly Morrie dealt the cards. 

“T’ll draw,” said Dariano. 

Morrie turned up his cards. He had two 
queens. 

“‘They’re pretty,” hesaid. “They’re nice 
girls, but they sure let me down.” And he 
gave Dariano a six. ‘‘That gums it!’ he 
said. And he drew a two. 

“Well,” he smiled, ‘‘I had a good run for 
my money.” And herose to go. But Dari- 
ano threw his hand down. He had drawn 
on a five. 

“You win by a pip,’’ the Greek told him. 
“You’d have won anyway. You'd have 
drawn the six.’”” He scrawled a check and 
gave it to the croupier. 

‘“‘Thanks for the game,” he said. He rose 
and went off. 

“A bank of a million, two hundred and 
eighty-one thousand francs! A bank of 
sixty-four thousand louis!”’ called the crou- 
pier. ‘‘Gentlemen 

“Nix, guy, nix!” Morrie got up. “I’m 
through!” 

“‘Messieurs, mesdames,’”’ the croupier 
translated with exquisite courtesy, “the 
game is over!”’ 


XXI 


H® BROUGHT Angela to a table in the 
Nuncios Restaurant. Before them on 
the table rested a pile of checks caught with 
a rubber band—more than a million and a 
quarter of francs. 

“Well, that gets me out of a bit of a hole,” 
he said. 

“Oh, Morrie,’ Angela cried out, “you 
haven’t been poor, have you? You haven’t 
lost your farm, have you?” 

““Nary a blade of grass,” he told her. 
“Nary ahog. But I don’t like your mother, 
Angie. And to have to go and tell that hard- 
boiled old girl that you had blown half the 
family kitty at the tables, and ask her what 
she was going to do about it—well, it isn’t 
a party. Now I don’t have to.” 

The blood left her face slowly and she 
looked down at the tablecloth. For an in- 
stant she was tempted to say, “I don’t un- 
derstand.” But she looked up bravely and 
met his eyes. 

“Morrie, how did you know?” . 

“Tisten, Angela, because your mother 
hasn’t a friend in the world don’t think you 
haven’t. Angie, you didn’t think you were 
going to get away with all that New Canaan 
coin and not have us wonder where it went? 
I’m a director in that bank, kid. You’ve 
been away too long. 

“‘Now, listen to me, Angela’’—his voice 
got commanding and sharp—“ you put back 
that money tomorrow.” 

“But, Morrie, I can’t ever pay it back.” 

“Oh, yes, you can,” he laughed. “When 
you’ve worked twenty-five years as a farm- 
er’s wife, you'll have paid it back.” 

“But, Morrie x 

“There are no buts. Just listen to me.” 

“Yes, Morrie.” 

“Tomorrow evening there’sarubber-neck 
boat leaving for home from Monte. You 
can make that if you have to.” 

“Yes, Morrie.” 

“Well, you have to—that’s all. We can 
be married on board when we’re three miles 
out. Do you understand?” 


“Yes, Morrie. But, Morrie, my 
mother ——” 
“Listen, Angela!” "' 
“Yes, Morrie.” 
“To —— with your mother!” 
THE END 
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which can be turned into a good story to 
enliven the next dinner party. 

This period of probation resembles the 
similar activity of an exclusive club inregard 
to people who are proposed for member- 
ship. Sometimes the newcomers are taken 
in at once, ahead of their waiting list; some- 
times their names are quickly dropped from 
discussion, but in the average case there is 
a fairly long delay while the applicants are 
being considered from every point of view. 

Because of the mere geographical huge- 
ness of the United States, it is impossible 
that there should be nation-wide informa- 
tion about people who have never been in 
the public eye. To the new official and his 
family, however, who may in their local 
community occupy a place of distinction, it 
is irritating to find when they reach the 
capital that they are treated very much like 
the late arrival at a girls’ boarding school. 


Washington’s Society Bubbles 


“They’ve rented the house! They 
must have a good deal of money,’ one of 
the observant residents will say. 

“Yes, I hear she has a comfortable 
fortune.” 

“No, I believe he’s made it all himself. I 
know someone whose cousin comes from 
their home town, and she said that he was 
the lawyer who defended in that trial, 
and got such a huge retainer.” 

In the course of time the general curiosity 
is satisfied about the size and source of the 
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CAPITAL SOCIETY 


(Continued from Page 12) 


newcomers’ income, as well as about other 
details of their ménage and personalities. 
When this point has been reached, the 
strangers are no longer strangers, and prob- 
ably have been accepted into some particu- 
lar coterie, from which vantage point they 
begin to watch later comers arrive and be 
put upon probation. During the period 
when Washington is scrutinizing the 
stranger who has been sent to its gates, the 
stranger is probably in his turn trying to 
analyze Washington and its bewildering 
number of interlocking little groups, align- 
ments, enmities and friendships. 

A woman who has lived there for many 
years declared, “The only thing comparable 
to Washington society is a great mass of 
iridescent soap bubbles which some vigor- 
ous child has blown through a new wooden 
pipe. There is always one large bubble— 
which may be termed the society which 
centers around the White House, the cab- 
inet and the most important officials. But 
dependent upon this large one are dozens 
and dozens of other bubbles, which grow 
large or small even as one watches them, 
each of them seeming to be separate, but 
each joined to the other. It is even im- 
possible to make sure where one begins and 
the other ends.” 

To most individuals, of course, one par- 
ticular bubble seems much brighter and 
more attractive than the ethers. Some resi- 
dents, for instance, declare that the presence 
of great numbers of foreign diplomats 
gathered from all corners of the world 


makes Washington the most desirable place 
to live in America. There are even a few 
hostesses who entertain no Americans at all 
if they can avoid it. But to a great many 
other residents, the embassies and legations 
form at most only a pleasant background 
for an occasional party at which they will 
meet their own group. 


Social Diplomacy 


The new diplomat may come to Wash- 
ington believing that because he is in a 
democratic country he will avoid the social 
intricacies of a European capital; before 
long he begins to realize that in some ways 
it is the most bewildering society in the 
world. Sometimes before his boat has 
even arrived in America, he will receive 
wireless messages from people unknown to 
him, inviting him to various dinners dated 
weeks ahead. If he has no experienced 
person with him he is apt to accept these 
evidences of hospitality at face value. 
Sometimes he finds himself committed to 
engagements which for one reason or 
another are not in accordance with the 
policy he wishes to carry out in his new post. 

In order to avoid complications of this 
sort, most new diplomats, as well as many 
of our own officials, now engage competent 
social secretaries to advise them. The im- 
portance of having this position well filled 
is sometimes only learned after it has been 
improperly done. For not only must 
the perfect secretary know Washington 
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due to an unwritten social law, no one 
speaks openly of it. 

One of the most distinguished of con- 
temporary American writers lives in the 
capital, but one who seeks his address has 
to ask for it in New York. A young sculp- 
tress, who, in the words of the critics, is 
well on her way to fame, has become a 
resident there because of her husband’s 
work. He in his turn has produced books 
of real distinction, but in Washington gen- 
erally they never speak of the artistic prod- 
uct of these two, but merely say that they 
have a new house in a nice block, or that 
she looks very picturesque in the evening. 
A novelist whose fame is international 
spent two winters in our capital. A foreigner 
who was eager to meet him says that he 
asked at least a dozen people to arrange it, 
before he encountered anyone who had 
heard before, or was interested in hearing, 
that the novelist was living there. There 
are endless examples of this kind, for many 
creative people hope to find Washington a 
sympathetic place in which to work. The 
migratory stream which flows into our capi- 
tal contains many of them. Often they are 
attracted by the unusual charm of the city 
itself, and they think of buying a quaint 
old house in Georgetown for almost noth- 
ing and remodeling it; the comparative 
ease with which one can procure servants 
is another factor in its favor, as is the social 
background of cosmopolitanism. 


A City of Hidden Talents 


Occasionally artists find all these things 
and declare that Washington is the most 
delightful place in America in which to 
live. These defenders are in the minority, 
however; the others insist that the at- 
mosphere of the place is hostile to creative 
work. 

Nevertheless, due to various reasons, 
there are so many accomplished people 
about that the newcomer who likes only 
people of conventional mold must be wary. 
The beautiful girl whom the stranger takes 
in to dinner and who looks so hopefully 
untalented probably has a studio where 
she spends many hours every day making 
woodcuts of great promise. 

One of the most fascinating women in 
the capital who could always be counted 
upon to charm anyone she chose must now 
be considered as the author of fiction of 
more than usual ability. It was difficult 
enough to praise her extraordinary taste 
in clothes and her skill as a hostess; now 
that she has added another accomplish- 
ment of more permanent value, it is con- 
sidered better form to ignore it if possible. 

“In its attitude toward interesting peo- 
ple, Washington society is at least two 
decades behind that of New York,’ de- 
clared a young lawyer whose work had 
taken him there as a temporary resident. 
“Tn an old book of Marion Crawford’s he 
describes the attitude of the Roman beau 
monde about fifty years ago toward the 
creative person, and he might have been 
talking about our own capital today. His 
point was that society instinctively knew 
that the creative mind was antagonistic to 
the herd spirit which animated the con- 
ventional social group, and therefore rightly 
regarded the artist as its enemy.” 

The lawyer added that this point of view, 
as described by Crawford, had been held so 
firmly by the generation to which his family 
had belonged in New York that he could 
still remember hearing, as a little boy, the 
indignation expressed by his mother be- 
cause a famous actress had been presented 
to her at a ball. 

“T suppose that in New York today it 
would be the actress who would complain 
if a woman as conventional as my mother 
were introduced to her! For during the 
past thirty years society there has gradually 
reversed its former attitude. At first it ad- 
mitted celebrities—imported if possible— 
then it took in people of accomplishment, 
and now mere talent is enough to secure 
entrée. 

“Hilaire Belloc says somewhere that this 
practice is not only carried out to the same 
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extent in the United States as in England, 
but that whereas in London it is the fash- 
ionable hostess who confers favor on the 
celebrity by extending hospitality to him, 
in American cities it is the celebrity who 
confers favor by accepting it.”’ 

Washington society as a whole may dif- 
fer from that of present-day New York in 
its attitude toward artistic or business 
achievement, yet each of the countless lit- 
tle groups of which the whole is composed 
has its own particular celebrity. 

If half a dozen well-bred women, each 
representing a different coterie, were to 
meet together because of some mutual in- 
terest in charity, or because they were all 
on the advisory board of the same school, 
it is possible that no two of them would be 
able to agree on the kind of social life which 
they enjoyed. 

“T went to such an amusing dinner last 
night,” one of them might say. “It was 
given in honor of Colonel , who has 
just returned from the Far East, where he 
has been our military attaché. He has had 
such fascinating experiences.” 

“‘T don’t believe I know him,” her neigh- 
bor will answer. ‘‘But I happened to be 
talking of the political future of China the 
other day with , whom I consider the 
most brilliant editorial writer in America. 
He says it 

“They tell me he’s a Bolshevist,” the 
third woman may interpolate. “I’ve never 
seen him myself, but I hear he’s very un- 
sound. None of my friends would dream of 
inviting him to their house.” 

“‘T’ve read some of his things,’’ another 
says, ‘“‘but I didn’t know he lived here.” 

“‘He’s lived here for the last ten years,” 
says his admirer. “He goes everywhere.” 

“®xtraordinary that one never sees him,” 
says the fifth. ‘‘But of course I haven't 
been here much during the past few years. 
Now that I’ve got my place in Virginia 
By the way, do any of you know how the 
polo came out?” 


Tea-Table Oracles 


The chances are that none of them does. 
The Virginia hunting crowd—which some- 
one said is composed of natives from all the 
states of America except Virginia—prom- 
ises to add a further cosmopolitanism to 
society of the capital. The most eager 
devotees of the hard-riding life may spend 
all their time at their country places, but 
others will find it agreeable to be in Wash- 
ington for the winter at least and motor 
into Virginia for week-ends. There is one 
trait held in common by all people who 
talk dogs and horses exclusively which is 


bound to disturb Washington, just as the | 


world around it disturbs all people who do 
not possess it. It is that enviable and irri- 
tating quality of self-satisfaction. 

The member of this group will say with 
complete innocence that she has never 
heard of the editorial writer, the best bridge 
player, the most popular senator, or who- 
ever happens to be the person most ad- 
mired at the moment by any of the other 
sets. She may even tactfully add that she 
would like to meet them. But no one is 
deceived by this. The truth is she prefers 
to lead the kind of life she has chosen, and 
this is such a rare thing that outsiders long 
to disturb her serenity. 

The sixth of this hypothetical commit- 
tee of women is following the Senate de- 
bate with keenest interest, but as she 
knows the political game thoroughly, she is 
certain not to talk of it in public. 

There are several women of outstanding 
political ability in capital society whose 
advice is often sought by the most astute 
leaders. Not one of them is self-conscious 
about her influence, however; in which 
regard they differ greatly from the more 
numerous women who do not wield any 
real power whatever, but who apparently 
picture themselves as the centers of po- 
litical salons. The conversation of this 
group is destined to mislead only the un- 
sophisticated, as it is based largely upon 
the standard traditions of court memoirs. 

(Continued on Page 165) 
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social suecess which these young men, quite 
naturally, hold. For in spite of the great 
number of men employed in various de- 
partments of the Government, and the 
many unmarried attachés of foreign em- 
bassies and legations, the fact remains that 


there are not nearly enough eligible men | 


in the capital. 


There are two outstanding reasons for 


this condition, the first of which lies in the 
fact that Washington has obvious attrac- 
tion for the unmarried woman, particularly 


for the well-to-do widow. In addition to | 
them, there are more and more debutantes | 


from out of town each winter whose families 
bring them to Washington for a season 
or two. Some of these girls come from 
smaller places in the South or West, but a 
surprising number come from larger Hastern 
cities, where society has become too im- 
personal even for eighteen. 

The most significant factor, however, in 
the disproportion of men and women in 
society is to be found in the lack of business 
enterprise in Washington, which results in 
the migration of most of the young men 
whose families reside there. The men of 
ability who live in the capital and who work 
there are usually disinclined to go out a 
great deal. 


The Tired and the Retired 


‘It’s physically impossible to do a job 
well’and dine out every night,’’ a former 
member of the cabinet said apropos of this. 
“ Andin Washington it’s not just a matter of 
dining, but of lunching as well. In other 


cities men lunch together usually in order | 
to talk over business matters. But down | 


here a man has hard work to avoid going 
to a lunch party every day. This means 
not only overeating, but overtalking. I’m 
sure that anyone who does serious work of 
any kind—whether in politics, business or 
art—must have a certain amount of un- 
interrupted leisure every day. If a man’s 
busy all day long he simply must have 
most of his evenings free.” 

In the days when traveling was more 
difficult, it was not the custom for men who 


went to Washington to be accompanied by | 
their wives or families. In many capitals | 


of the Continent this is still the rule. Un- 
less there is some particular reason against 
it, the family of the European senator, for 
instance, may remain in their own home. 
Of course distances are much shorter than 


in the United States, so that the politi- 


cian is able to go home more often than he 
would be able to in our country. This 
policy of separating domestic from public 
life is not in accordance with our present- | 
day traditions, nor is it possible of adoption 
by us, but, nevertheless, it furnishes a sim- 
ple solution for the social problems which 
so often harass our own politicians. 

It often happens that a man who is ear- 


nestly engaged in serving his country has a | 
wife who enjoys social life. She may be 
quite as conscientious as her husband; but 
not sharing his duties, neither can she feel 
as he does about the futility of dining and 
lunching out with great frequency. In 
other cities there is apt to be less discrep- 
ancy in this regard, for society is controlled 
largely by the desires of men. 

“But in Washington, society is planned 
entirely by idle women and men who have 
retired from active life,’ said one protesting 
husband. “There are the retired Army and | 
Navy officers, the retired business men, the | 
retired diplomats—everyone seems to be a 
retired something. Of course they have 
plenty of time, but for a man who is doing 
something, this is the most stupid society 
in the world. If my wife likes it, I’d be will- 
ing to have her dine out every night with- 
out me.” 

“Perhaps you would,” retorted his wife. 
“But there are too many extra women here | 
already. If you won’t go, it simply means 
that I can’t go.” 

Someone suggested that there would be a | 
great improvement in governmental effi- | 
| 


ciency if each man who held political office 
could hire a presentable substitute who | 
would take his place at all dinner parties 
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the BATTERY MAN 
these 5 Questions 


Before You Buy Any Battery 
Anywhere at Any Price 


Get down to brass tacks on this battery proposition and buy the only thing 


you want in a battery—carefree, economical, dependable service. 
thing else is to pay for something you can’t possibly use. 


equally extravagant. 


Ask the battery man the following leading questions. 
Then you will know what battery will give you the most service for the 


swers. 
least money. 


1. How Much Does the Battery Weigh? 

As lead is the principal and heaviest material 
used in making a good battery, the amount is re- 
flected in greater weight and determines the life 
and capacity of the battery. Note the several extra 
pounds in Nationals. National Batteries are full 
size and full weight, no skimping anywhere. 

2. What Is the Mystery About Making a 
Battery? 

There is no mystery. Any electrical engineer 
knows the standard materials and standard meth- 
ods which will make a battery equal in performance 
to any on the market. There is no patent to this 
process. 

The National Battery is made in accordance 
with the best standard practice. It has no fancy 
features—no expensive frills that add to price but 
not to service. 


3. Why Are National Lead Battery Prices Lower? 
For ten years the National has directed its entire 
manufacturing policy toward producing standard 


Let the National Battery Dealer 
Save You Money 


Go to the nearest National Battery dealer. 
Let him show you exactly why National Bat- 
teries are not only low in cost—but why his 
service makes this low first cost the last cost. 


Take advantage of these savings, and enjoy 
real battery satisfaction. If you don’t know 
the National dealer, write us. 

National Radio Batteries, both A and B, 
are engineered to better Radio reception and 
give Long Life service. See how they wake 
up your Radio. 


NATIONAL LEAD BATTERY 
COMPANY 


General Offices—St. Paul, Minn. 


Factories —St. Paul, Chicago, Kansas 
City, Los Angeles. 
Branches—New York, Atlanta, Dallas, 


Oakland, Portland, Ore., Baltimore. 


To pay for any- 
To get anything less is 


Get unequivocal an- 


construction full-performance batteries at reasonable 
prices. 

The National Battery, built of the best ma- 
terials and according to the best standardized prac- 
tice, distributed direct to our dealers from our 
nation-wide system of four factories and six branches, 
gives you full performance, backed by the strongest 
guarantee, at a lower cost. 


4. How Long Is the Guarantee? 


Any good battery should be guaranteed for 18 
months (12 months for Fords). Insist on a battery 
giving such a guarantee. It’s your protection. 


5. What Does the Guarantee Really Mean? 


The National Guarantee is as clear as day- 
light. It states in definite, simple language, that 
if any standard National Battery fails for any reason 
except gross abuse within 18 months (Fords 12 
months), it will be put in first class order without 
one cent of cost to you. You will not be asked 


to trade your battery in on a new one, or suffer 
any unnecessary inconvenience in any way, shape 
or form. 


DEALERS: Dealers of high character are 
invited to represent National Batteries in 
open territory. Write for full details of our 
business building plan. 


ATEKGNA 


BATTERIES 


NATIONAL LEADS THE WORLD IN BATTERY VALUE 
eee reer rere eee rcs aS SSS 
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except those occasional ones which he really 
desires to attend in person. 

For even the most discriminating and 
serious-minded men can find in Washing- 
ton the companionship of congenial spirits. 
It may take time to discover them, and 
they are not always encountered in the 
gold-plate-and-orchid atmosphere of big 
houses, but there is no excuse for the man 
who says he cannot find fruitful social life. 

One of the most distinguished men in the 
capital rarely dines out, and is in fact some- 
times spoken of as having a distaste for 
society. Yet in his own home he draws 
around him a great variety of interesting 
men and women. Another excellent host is 
a man whose taste is for another type of 
life. During the many years in which he 
served our country as diplomatic repre- 
sentative in foreign capitals, he acquired 
an extremely large acquaintance, which his 
capacity for friendship enriched. It is now 
his pleasure to bring together in his delight- 
ful house various distinguished visitors, as 
well as his Washington friends. 

Inshort, everyone who is socially inclined 
can find at least one bubble which pleases 
him in the great opalescent mass. The 
creator and the business man may need 
more stimulating conditions in which to 
work, but perhaps they cannot be classified 
as socially inclined in the conventional in- 
terpretation of the phrase. 

Washington is gradually becoming not 
only the political center of the United 
States but its social capital as well. The 
reason for this development will not be 


Februa 


found in its climate, which 
good, nor in its commercia 
which is almost lacking, nor j 
of the things which geographi 
the causes for the growth of ¢ 

One who contemplates the ’ 
will learn the true reason for 
ness of our capital. The grea 
simplicity of this building eo 
definite symbolism, not so mi 
as of an ideal of gracious and 
living. 

If one looks into the faces of ¢ 
on the streets of Washingt 
rarely see the harassed and h 
sions which are the rule jn 
There is instead a serenity her 
of the spirit of which the Whi 
tangible expression. 

The people who come fror 
the United States to make th 
their capital are often impell 
conscious desire to find som 
nearly like the Americanism 
generation. 

The idea that all cities aré 
culine or feminine has been | 


various authors; certainly 
would agree that New York, 
London are masculine cities a) 
and Washington are distinc 
Washington seems, indeed, li) 
and charming woman whose 
character is difficult to Pg 
whose brilliance there may 
but who is certain of a be 
affections. 


SHORT TURNS ENCO! 


(Continued from Page 30) 


ANSON: Well, is it cold enough for you? 

BUNSON: What’s the weather like out- 
side? 

ANN: Snow has fallen to a depth of ap- 
proximately five feet two and one-eighth 
inches. But it will soon stop and get much 
warmer. 

BUNSON (consulting his instruments 
doubtfully): What makes you think so? 

ANN: A woman’s intuition! 

BUNSON (shakes the barometer fiercely, 
drops some oil on the hair hygrometer and 
winds the clock): I certainly see no scien- 
tific reason 

ANSON: What brings you here, girl? 
What dreadful thing has happened? 

ANN (hanging her head): Ruined! 

BuNSON: What scoundrel 

ANSON: You—you 

ANN: The Delaware peach crop is ruined! 
When I read that news something seemed 
to snap in my brain. I grew suddenly sick 
of it all—sick of the perfect weather, of the 
warmth and sunshine, always, endlessly 
the same. I said: ‘‘I will go back to Medi- 
cine Hat, where they have weather that is 
weather!” 

ANSON: That is right, girl, that is right. 
And now I will be at my reports. Did you 
say fair and warmer? (Evxit.) 


Bunson: Ann, do you ra 
warm September night—t] 
stood at 84, as I recall—whe'y 
watched the moon in its first 1 
and anon obscured by sevd 
clouds? 

ANN: Cumulus clouds. 

BUNSON: You do rememb! 
have come back, Ann! I feel 
t 


ture rising; I seem to be passi 
intensive area of high presst 
that you will stay—with me—n 
we will go through life, in fal 
foul, through storm and sunshi 
simoon, sirocco and heat wav! 
we will run the Weather Burel, 
science, you with your woma'’s 
[A clap of thunder is heard. Tis 
in at the window. 
ANN: See! The winter sr 
and spring is at hand. A ra 
takes his hand. They gaze toge 
window.) The rainbow signifs 
‘BUNSON: It signifies, my (ar 
light rays are refracted, thenef 
the globules of rain, resulti) i 
trum, since refrangibility irre 

red to violet. . 
[They embrace as the curtain dee 
—Mois. 
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DRAWN BY NATE COLLIER 


“Oh, Sir, You Have Saved My Lifet How Can I Ever Thank You? Just Thi i & 
Your Life to Save Me. Oh, Kind Sir, You Don’t Know How Gratef “ 


Rescuer: ‘‘Aw, Shut Up, or I'll Throw You Back Int" 
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CITY AND FARM 
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y matched in most other cities. 
4d women who have picked a 
city or suburban real estate 
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And if the other men and 
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it $1000 a year a room for 
mmodations elsewhere. The 
id by a city family in moder- 
-do circumstances for a full 
wo decades ago will soon be 
( as hardly adequate for the 
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of square miles thickly planted 
me new residences selling at 
| Other square miles of floor 
) apartment buildings where a 
‘ion for a family costs $1800 a 
w huge hotels that are usually 
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rade unions in New 
ideas of a proper wage 
ricklayers, stonemasons, 
» how getting $12 a day, ask 


(Continued from Page 29) 


for $16. Plasterers now getting $12 ask for 
$14. Helpers in the building trades who 
got $3 a day in 1913 and now get $8 ask for 
$10. Twelve dollars a day for 300 days 
would make a yearly income of $3600. 
Sometimes, but not so often as formerly, 
building workmen get a very substantial 
daily bonus on top of the union wage scale. 
So handsome suburban houses and flats 
renting at figures that would have inspired 
newspaper reporters of ten years ago to 
call them exclusive are by no means be- 
yond the reach of wage earners nowadays. 

Some other flat renters and house buyers 


are mere capitalists. But after all reason- | 


able allowance for manual laborers on one 
side of the picture and capitalists on the 
other side, there is still a great gap that 


comprises the larger share of the canvas. | 


It is filled by men and women who do not 


contribute manual labor to the general 


scheme of production and distribution. Ex- 
cept incidentally, they do not contribute 
capital. What they put in is personal ability 
and experience. By one definition they be- 
long to the once-despised white-collar class. 
Theoretically the perfection of machin- 
ery should eliminate common unskilled 
labor. Already in many lines there is clear 
evidence that the improvement of machin- 
ery is having that effect, or tending to that 
effect. But it is obvious also that improve- 
ment of machinery requires more mental 
labor. Better machines imply less muscular 
exertion but more mental exertion. 


Finding Markets 


Mechanical production is capable of in- 
definite expansion. When cobblers made 
shoes by hand the number that could be 
made was strictly limited by the number of 
cobblers, and the number of cobblers by 
the total population. Now the number of 
shoes that may be made is limited only by 
the market. There would be no difficulty 
in making as many as could be sold at a 
profit, whatever that number might be. 
The analogy holds good throughout the 
field of machine production, which is pretty 
much the whole field except for agriculture, 
and even agriculture is more and more 
machine produced. The output of farm 
products per man has been rising steadily 
for years. 

Production comes first, and always must; 


but with our present plant capacity and as | 


a day-to-day problem of business managers, 
the emphasis is at least as much on finding 
markets for all sorts of things as on making 
the things. The more machinery or the 
better machinery, the more the emphasis 
on finding markets. Market finding in all 
its ramifications is a white-collar job. 

The machine itself requires more and 
more technicians of all sorts. Marketing 
its products requires more and more tech- 
nicians on that side. The consequent 
crowding and complexity require more and 
more adjusters and mediators of all kinds. 
Run through any big-city directory. Per- 
haps you will be surprised at the number of 
societies, associations, committees—some 
quite useful and some useless—that are en- 
gaged in reducing frictions and oiling cogs 
at some point or other. 

The simple political economy that most 
of us got some notion of in our youth took 
into account capital and labor as the 
sources of wealth—labor in the sense of 
manual work. It acknowledged agriculture 
as a blend of cepital and labor. It may have 
glanced briefly at an indefinite and rather 
negligible set of persons who were not capi- 
tal, labor or agriculture, and yet made a 
living. I think I am right in saying that 
most of us began life with an idea that 
capital, manual labor and farming com- 
prised the only factors in the production of 
wealth worth bothering about—with, of 
course, a mere fringe of professional peo- 
ple, and the like. But the fringe is now a 
large part of the whole carpet and growing 
faster than any other figure in the pattern. 
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00k -We Have 
Gnough Gas to Make It/” 


The sign says 17 miles. 
The Telegage says two 


d it “cannot 


iE be able to see at a glance, right in front of your 


eyes, the exact number of gallo 


ns of fuel on hand, 


not only sets your mind at ease, but will actually save 
you from many a disagreeable and dangerous situation. 


Many motor car manufacturers recognize this al- 


ready. On twelve leading automo 


biles, the K-S Tele- 


gage is standard equipment. Today one out of every 
three cars costing $1,000 or over leaves the factory 
with this important accessory on the instrument 
board. Its protection is also available for many other 


cars, listed on the coupon below. 


The K-S Telegage is exact to the fraction of a gallon; depend- 
able because there is nothing to get out of order. Nothing moves 
but the faithful red column, which before your eyes registers 


every change in your fuel supply—as you 


put it in—as it is used. 


This accuracy is shown by a simple test. With a gallon measure 
pour one gallon of gasoline in the tank at atime. The red 
liquid in the Telegage will record it exactly gallon for gallon. 


Ask your car dealer about the K-S Telegage. He can install it 
quickly and easily. The tank unit fits into the float gauge open- 
ing and a template (furnished) makes it simple to fit the Tele- 
gage on the instrument board. Or we will send instrument for 
your car complete with directions for installing, on receipt of 
price, $8.50. Simply mark coupon below, and enclose with check. 


KING-SEELEY CORPORATION 


294 SECOND STREET 


BE CERTAIN WIT 


Put a check mark in c 
in our next list of installations. 


Gentlemen: Send me one Telegage as marked 


DO Dodge, 1920-26 
DO Jewett, 1922-25 
O Buick Standard 6, All 
Overland 6, All 
0 Buick Master 6 not equ 
O Buick Master 6 equippe 
Write your name on margin below, 


O Hudson, 


KING-SEELEY CORPORATION, Accessory Division, 
(Nash Special 6, 1925 


Nash Special 6, 1926 
Oo Nash Advanced 6, 1922-25 


tear out coupon, and mail to us w 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


1 Washinsron 
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4 


Complete 
Ready 
to Install 


$8.50 


The K-S Telegage 
is standard equip- 
ment on these lead- 
ing cars: 


WillsSte. Claire 8 
Paige 
Willys-Knight 6 
Nash Advanced 6 
*Oakland 
Studebaker 
Wills Ste. Claire 6 
*Oldsmobile 
Willys-Knight 4 
Reo Sedan Bus 
Ruggles Bus 
Commerce Bus 


*Standard equip- 
ment on de luxe 
models; optional 
equipment on other 
models. 


GASOLINE 


b. STelecage 


Bib Khoa 


front of the car you drive. If your car is not listed here write us. It may be in 


below: 


wa h dash 
ipped with dash gauge, 
dwah dash gauge, 1925-26 


294 Second St., 


OC Olds 6, 1925-26 

C1 Oakland 6, 1924-26 
D Reo, 1923-26 

O Flint 40, 1924-25 
1924-26 


TELEGA. 


cluded 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


ith your check. 
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Made in the U.S. A. by * 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Pencil Dept. 8-J 


Write for 
Sample 


Write direct to 
us if your dealer 
does not have 
Dixon ‘‘Ti-con- 
der-oga’’ Pen- 
cils — enclose 
five cents—and 
we will send you 
a full-length 
sample pencil. 


Jersey City, New Jersey 
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Every industrial invention, though it 
may reduce the use of unskilled labor, will 
evoke its contingent of engineers, super- 
intendents, salesmen, and the like. For ex- 
ample, from 1910 to 1920 the number of 
garage keepers in the United States in- 
creased 700 per cent. In steam and electri- 
cal transportation the number of common 
laborers decreased 13 per cent, but the 
number of higher-salaried employes in- 
creased 60 per cent. In manufactures the 
number of company officers, managers and 
superintendents increased only a fraction 
under 100 per cent, standing in 1920 at 
249,941. Accountants and auditors in- 
creased 200 per cent, standing in 1920 at 
118,154. 

In the census decade the number of per- 
sons engaged in professional service in- 
creased by 450,000, in round numbers; but 
the number engaged in domestic service 
decreased 360,000. That decrease all occurs 
in the column headed Female. On the next 
page you recover many of the missing ones 
in Stenographers and Typists; 615,154—an 
increase of nearly 300,000 in ten years. 
That also, in its way, is a mutation of un- 
skilled labor into technical white-collar 
labor. Therefore it is in line with the march 
of the times, however housewives may de- 
plore it and irrespective of whether or not 
the economic reward of a stenographer 
equals that of a cook. The white-collar 
gang grows apace. 

The special census of manufacturers tells 
the same story. From 1909 to 1923 the 
number of wage earners in that broad field 
increased 32 per cent, but the number of 
salaried employes increased 60 per cent. 
This, of course, does not mean that wage 
labor gets less of the total product of manu- 
factures. On the contrary, the wage pay 
roll in the period mentioned above multi- 
plied by more than three; so though wage 
labor got only 30 per cent of the total value 
produced by manufacturers in 1909, it got 
nearly 43 per cent in 1923. But the white- 
collar brigade of all ranks grew faster than 
the manual-labor brigade. That is a typical 
result of the increased use of machinery. 


A Rising Market for Ability 


Already, taking all gainful occupations, 
for every three and a third wage earners 
there is one salary earner. Many of the 
salary earners get smaller pay than skilled 
wage earners, but a positively large num- 
ber of them get decidedly more. And 
among the occupants of new expensive city 
flats, a great many gain a livelihood neither 
by drawing a salary nor clipping coupons, 
but by professional fees, as in the case of an 
engineer, commissions, as in the case of a 
broker, royalties, as in the case of an in- 
ventor, and a hundred and one other forms 
of income that is derived from personal 
exertion. You do not need capital in order 
to occupy an expensive urban apartment, 
but only ability, the market for which 
grows daily. 

A rough-and-ready picture in little of 
how the people of the United States gain a 
livelihood may be composed from a new 
publication on income by the National Bu- 
reau of Economics. It gives the total num- 
ber of inhabitants gainfully employed at 
something more than 40,000,000. That is 
an unwieldy string of ciphers, however. 
Boil them all down to an even 100, and 
58 would be wage earners, 17.5 would be 
salary earners, 15.5 would be farmers— 
excluding farm hands working for wages, 
who are counted in the 58 wage earners— 
while the other 9 would be what economists 
call entrepreneurs, other than farmers. That 
means persons who are occupied in the 
undertaking of gainful processes— what 
we commonly call business men. Farmers 
are business men, too, and therefore are 
included in the bureau’s column of entre- 
preneurs; but it is possible to separate 
them from the others in that column, as 
above. 

There are no capitalists in the picture, 
because capitalists, in the strict sense of a 


class subsisting solely by reason of owner- 
ship of capital, are too insignificant to find 
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a place in any such summar 
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18 per cent of total income, while in the 
slump year 1921 it was only 10 per cent of 
the total. Various other people make 
money faster than farmers do. 

If anybody is going to compare himself 
with anybody else, he will probably, by a 
common and rather admirable human trait, 
compare himself with somebody who is 
better off rather than with somebody who 
is worse off. That may make him discon- 
tented; but it may also make him hump. 
Ambitious country youths make compari- 
sons with people who are well off. Very 
often when such a youth turns to the city 
he has a covetous eye on one of the white- 
collar jobs. All institutions of so-called 
higher learning, especially in the Middle 
West, have their contingent of farm youths 
who are equipping themselves for technical 
careers. 

The economic territory occupied by the 
buyers of new suburban homes and renters 
of new city flats attracts them. No capital 
is necessary to enter it. 

Personal incomes in the brackets from 
$3000 up to $25,000 comprise nearly half 
the total personal income reported to the 
collector of internal revenue. Much the 
greater part of it comes from personal exer- 
tion rather than from possession of capital. 
It is only in the higher levels that income 
derived solely from possession of capital 
amounts to as much as a third of the total. 
Of course some incomes of $10,000 up are 
farm incomes, but more are not. 

Nobody, however, ever got much per- 
sonal comfort or inspiration out of mass 
statistics. Country boys and girls know 
by their own observation that more people 
with ample incomes live in the city than on 
the farm. Naturally they expect to land 
among the prize winners. There is little 
good in telling them that they are quite as 
likely not to. At any rate we haven’t got 
anywhere nationally by telling them that, 
for they still go to town. In the last census 
decade, which included the prosperous war 
years, land in farms increased 77,000,000 
acres; but 61,000,000 acres of that increase 
occurred in Montana, New Mexico, Col- 
orado and the Dakotas. Adding Arizona and 
Nebraska, you have nearly the whole net 
increase. Wisconsin, Florida and Michigan 
were the only states east of the Mississippi 
that showed an increase. In Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Kentucky, Illinois, Tennessee and 
Iowa the decreases averaged near 500,000 
acres for each state. 


Why Go Back to the Farm? 


Notwithstanding all we have said and 
done to induce people to stay on the farm, 
or to move back to the farm from the town, 
in all the well-settled states farming tends 
to decline as measured by the number of 
acres and the number of persons. It is an 
outstanding illustration of how very much 
things go their own way in spite of all our 
well-meant efforts to push them in the way 
we think they ought to go. 

In fact, there is no economic reason for 
wishing a greater farm area or a greater 
farm population. There is no shortage of 
foodstuffs or of other farm produce. Rela- 
tively the prices of farm products are not 
high. If farmers as a whole do not make a 
good profit now, what benevolent soul 
could conscientiously urge an important in- 
crease in farm output, which would be sure 
to lower prices? Many students of the situ- 
ation hold that our farm population already 
produces too much wheat, one year with 
another, for when a surplus must be sold 
abroad there will probably be years in 
which the crop will prove unprofitable. 
With steadily increasing use of machinery, 
the farm output per man will rise in the 
future as in the past. 

There is no likelihood that the farm pop- 
ulation will ever relatively increase. So far 
as our back-to-the-farm program aimed to 
reverse the ratio of city growth to farm 
growth, we may as well wrap it up and lay 
it away in a museum. The practical prob- 
lem now is not to increase farm area or farm 
population, but to make farming more 
steadily profitable tothe present population. 
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Do we forget courtesy 
when driving? 


O you realize that your car signal 
gives the public the right or 
wrong impression of you as a driver? 
Needless loud signaling often makes 
a safe, sane, courteous driver appear 
ill-bred and overbearing. 


Here is another reason why your 
car should be equipped with a 
Fulton-Aermore Horn—the car 
signal which truly represents the 
courteous driver. Sounds a gentle, 
soft-voiced warning, or a quick im- 
perative signal—always pleasant, 
always courteous. 


Ask your dealer or write us, giv- 
ing name and model of your car. 


Easy to Install. Price Compiete with 
Valve and Hand Control 


FIVE SIZES 
No, 000 Extra deep tone Motor Bus Special $16 
No. 00 22 in. length, for large cars....... 14 
No.0 17 in. length, for medium cars.... 12 
No. 1 15 in. length, for small cars....... 10 
Ford Special 13 in lene thea crieetan 7 


U5 PAT OFF 


Exhaust Horn 
The Signal With a Smile 


TRAGE MARK 


PATENTED 


Ford Owners 
Here is the combination that adds greatly to comfort, 
fee - safety and convenience when driving. 
te. PERBSERSE ERED! /// Fulton-Perfection New Improved 
SSE ea Pedal Pads Fulton Accelerator 


Smooth acting. Simple to attach 
andoperate. Neat rubber-covered 
pedal. The SAFE installation— 
5 inches away from brake pedal. 
Fits all model Fords. Com- 1 
plete $ 


for brake, clutch and reverse 
pedals. Keep your feet from 
sliding off the pedals. Adds 


safety to driving—especially val- 
uable in wet weather. Type 
D-26. as set a5 Siar 


$1 


Fulton-Perfection 


Pedal Pads 


They cushion your pedals 
with soft, live rubber, 
firmly encased in nickeled 
frames. Keep your feet 
firmly on the pedals—adds 
safety to driving. For all 
makes of cars, $1.00 per set. 


Type 7, illustrated above, 
for Buick, Chevrolet, 
Chrysler, Dodge, Oldsmo- 
bile, Packard, Studebaker. 


Milwaukee THE FULTON COMPANYS iondia 
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The gold of commerce----the gold of 
agriculture----the golden hours of sun- 
warmed pleasure, make this God- 
favored section a veritable treasure 
chest from which you should take 
your share of the jewels. 

The Gulf Coast is a place to rest 
and to play----a place to live and to 
prosper. Get away from _ winter’s 


Get your share of 


othe ‘Creasure Chest 


F COAS 


bleakness and see the “Riviera of 
America,” where the climate is fine. 

Riding ---- hunting ---- golfing (grass 
greens) ---- boating ---- fishing ---- polo ---- 
tennis ---- motoring----all are at their 
best----and the sun smiles you a 
welcome almost every day. Reach 
this enchanted country from the 


north by 


One day and one night’s ride from Cincin- 
nati and Louisville on one of the world’s 
finest trains. All-Pullman, all travel lux- 
uries. Ladies’ lounge room, ladies’ show- 
er and ladies’ maid. Club car, valet serv- 


ice and men’s shower and radio-library- 
observation car. L. & N. superior dining 
car service all the way (no better food to 
be had at any price). Fastest and best serv- 
ice from the East by the 


(CRESCENT LIMITED 


An _all-steel, all-Pullman train from New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Wash- 
ington to New Orleans. Club and obser- 


Other 
Good Trains 


Several other trains daily 
provide direct, through 
accommodations from the 
northern and eastern 
cities named, and from 
Chicago, St. Louis and 
Evansville to the entire 
Gulf Coast section. 


4 


Se EC I ita oat faa 


LOUISVILLE & 


vation cars, compartment and drawing 
room sleeping cars, showers for men and 
women, maid and valet service. 


Ask 
For Booklet 


Write today for de- 
scriptive booklet and 
general information to 

Pusey, General 
PassengerAgent, 
Louisville, Ky., or J. K. 
Ridgely, General Pas- 
senger Agent, New Or- 
leans, La. 
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I believe it is possible to point out one 
way in which that can be done. 

Bear in mind there never was any pro- 
gram, campaign or propaganda to get peo- 
ple into the cities. All the organized, 
consciously aimed social efforts were on the 
other side. But things went their own way. 
Citizens who have been buying suburban 
homes and renting city flats belong mainly 
to an economic class in whose behalf, or for 
whose guidance, nobody has ever thought 
of lifting a benevolent finger. Some of 
them, to be sure, are wage earners; but 
only a very hardy benevolence exercises it- 
self much over the condition of a bricklayer 
getting $12 a day and asking $16. Gener- 
ally speaking, the most poorly paid wage 
earners have been so little included in the 
new building activity that in New York 
several plans have been brought forward 
to enlist state aid, in one form or another, in 
order to provide them with habitations. 
Mostly the new house buyers and flat 
renters have made it strictly on their own, 
without even a small-type footnote in any 
sort of social or political uplift. Nobody 
has dreamed of a white-collar bloc in Con- 
gress, or of a lobby, or of a paragraph of 
legislation. They have been let alone, to 
work out their own problems in their own 
way. That is one reason why they can buy 
$20,000 houses and rent $2000 flats. 

On the other hand, there has been no 
half year in a generation when some politi- 
cal movement or program in supposed aid 
of farmers was not on the carpet at Wash- 
ington and in the newspapers. Farmers, 
I believe, have got more outside advice and 
been promised more aid from outside than 
any other inhabitants of the United States. 
Without an adding machine, one would 
hardly attempt to count up all the move- 
ments for the alleged benefit of agricul- 
ture in the past generation. But one knows 
offhand that those which attracted most 
attention and enlisted the greatest effort 
have taken a political form; also that the 
net agricultural benefits resulting from all 
political campaigns whatsoever are of a 
microscopical character. 


The Public Can’t Do It 


All effort that has gone into political 
movements has been wasted. The same 
effort applied in a more promising direction 
might well have brought tangible results. 
The man who expends effort in a hopeless 
direction not only loses his labor but misses 
his opportunity for useful exertion. 

An illustration of that is furnished by the 
day’s news. It is generally held that greater 
control by farmers over the marketing of 
farm products would make agriculture more 
profitable. A great deal of effort has been 
expended to make the public supply the 
capital and organization for greater control 
of marketing. All that effort has come to 
nothing. There is no likelihood that it ever 
will come to anything. But meanwhile, in 
many lines and localities, farmers have 
helped themselves to greater control of 
marketing through coéperation. They have 
succeeded where they relied upon them- 
selves and failed where they relied upon the 
public, for the public, as a matter of fact, 
cannot help anybody except by giving him 
apension. Efforts to make the public do it 
not only lose their own labor but defer the 
opportunity for self-help. 

Time was, no doubt, when nearly every- 
body shared in the error which has misled 
many farmers. That is, they pictured the 
public as a sort of Michelangelo divinity 
gracefully reclining on a cloud, with noth- 
ing in particular to do except hear petitions 
and correct wrongs. In that view of it 
there was an obvious temptation for every- 
body to take his troubles to the public and 
ask redress. But longer experience and 
more careful thinking have utterly banished 
that public to keep company with Jupiter 
and Mars. There never has been a public 
that was steadily and intelligently inter- 
ested in other people’s problems. There 
never can be. 

There are some 40,000,000 gainfully 
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powers was not on the political agenda. I 
suppose that subject has been discussed 
in fifty party platforms and presidential 
messages. Something, of course, has been 
done; but compare what Government has 
accomplished in the past twenty years in 
the way of utilizing watercourses with what 
private enterprise has accomplished in the 
same field in the same time. One very 
important project that depends upon politi- 
cal action—that of the Colorado River— 
has been held up for years because the 
states most concerned cannot agree. Even 
if the public accepts the general principle 
involved in any given proposition, its rep- 
resentatives must wrangle endlessly over 
the details. 


Optimism’s Lack of Foresight 


Five years ago, you may remember, we 
were in a severe industrial depression fol- 
lowing the collapse in 1920 of the postwar 
boom. Somewhere from 3,500,000 to 5,500- 
000 people were out of work. Estimates 
varied widely because exact information 
was lacking, but the number was doubtless 
more than 4,000,000. It was a situation es- 
sentially as foolish as that which arises 
from stuffing yourself with food at bed- 
time. There was abundant need of the 
goods which these idle hands might have 
been producing. There were abundant 
means of paying them good wages for every 
day’s work they could perform. But the 
country was paralyzed by a temporary fit 
of indigestion. 

The President appointed a commission 
to study the subject. Various other bodies 
studied it. Nobody, I believe, disagreed 
with the conclusion that, in such circum- 
stances and on such a scale, the condition 
was preventable and ought to be prevented. 
Perhaps to the end of time there will be a 
rhythm in industry, periods of great output 
alternating with periods of less output and 
smaller demand for labor. But there seems 
to beno good reason why, ina country whose 
economic and social health is essentially 
sound, 4,000,000 men should be thrown out 
of work in a few months. It was generally 
agreed that one means of insurance against 
extensive unemployment might be created 
by deferring some public construction in 
times of high prosperity and full employ- 
ment of labor. Public bodies, from the 
Federal Government down to the rural 
school district, yearly spend great sums in 
new buildings, roads, parks, and the like. 
Suppose that in years of high prosperity 
and full employment they should agree to 
defer a very small per cent of the construc- 
tion, then come into the market with their 
deferred demands for material and labor 
when industry slackened and unemploy- 
ment appeared. It was most plausibly 
argued that such a push would start the 
ball rolling again. 

I cannot remember that anybody raised 
an objection to this proposal. Undoubtedly 
such a program, intelligently carried out, 
would provide an important insurance 


against large unemployment. No doubt 
you heard of it at the time. Have you 
heard anything of it since? I haven’t. 


Everybody, including the public bodies, 
has been too busy with this present state of 
prosperity. Why mend the roof when it is 
not raining? 

So in a case where an important public 
interest is clearly involved and there is no 
dispute, appealing to the public is much 
like asking the way of adeaf man. Finally, 
sometimes, you can get him to understand; 
but it takes so much time and effort that 
generally you prefer to drive on and take 
the chance of finding a road sign. To call 
the public hard names on that account is 
quite futile and foolish. The public is not a 
wise, kind old gentleman who knows the 
way along every road and has nothing to do 
but tell you. It is millions of individuals, 
each very busy trying to find the way along 
his own particular little thread of the cob- 
web. 

Years ago a vigilant Kansas commis- 
sioner of banking found that many people 
in his state—some of them widows whose 
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Only a few drops needed 
and AQua VELVA keeps 
the face like velvet all 
day. 


after-shaving comforts 
in 4 seconds 
from Y drops 


HAT sounds efficient. It is 

efficient! It describes the 
workings of Aqua Velva, the new- 
est triumph of famous Williams 
shaving specialists. 


Yards of brain power have been 
expended to improve the daily 
shave. But the fate of gentlemen’s 
faces after the shave has been a 
subject sadly neglected. 

Powders are fine for shiny noses 
but our experience shows they are 
not suitable for the newly shaven 
skin. Powders act asa blotter. They 
rob the skin of its needed natural 
moisture. Aqua Velva, created ex- 
pressly for after shaving use, con- 
serves the natural moisture of the 
skin. 

5 real face comforts 
Aqua Velva gives 

Simply try Aqua Velva and 
you'll find that it does these 5 
pleasant things to your face: 


williams 
aquavelva 


Made by the makers of 
Williams Shaving Cream 


First: It gives your face an invigorating, 
lively tingle. 

Second: It sterilizes and helps heal each 
tiny cut and scrape. 


Third: It has a free, healthy, masculine 
fragrance. 


Fourth: It guards your face against all 
weather exposure, sun and wind and 
cold. 


Fifth: It conserves the needed natural 
moisture in your skin. (Powder absorbs 
this necessary moisture—leaves the skin 
dry.) Aqua Velva conditions your face 
and keeps it all day long as flexible and 
comfortable as Williams Shaving Cream 
leaves it. 

No wonder hundreds of thou- 
sands of men have made Aqua 
Velva a part of their daily morn- 
ing shave. 


The large 5-ounce bottle at your 
dealer’s is 50c. (60c in Canada.) 
Costs almost nothing a day to use. 


The coupon below is for your 
convenience. Send it today for 
genetous test bottle. The /ree 
trial bottle has rarely failed to 
make an Aqua Velva enthusiast. 
A product of merit, we are confi- 
dent it will win your friendship. 


Free Offer! 


The J. B. Williams Co. 
Dept. 42-B, Glastonbury, Conn. 
(Canadian address, 1114 St. Patrick Street, 
Montreal) 


Send free test bottle of Aqua Velva. 


S.E.P. 2-20-26 
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Say! We dont have to work up an appetite 
for SPRATTS! 


Write for interesting new 
book on the care an 

feeding of dogs. Merely 
enclose 2c cae and ask 
for book 


“Wouldn’t you think he’d quit running us ragged 
this way, knowing as he does, that SPRATT’S is 
meat for us? 

“Dogs are just naturally fond of SPRATT’S. It is a com- 
plete diet in itself—containing all the elements which a dog 
needs to insure normal growth and good health. And itis 
economical and convenient—not at all messy to feed.” 
Get your dog a package of SPRATT’S today. Your grocer 
Or pet- -shop can supply—and your veterinarian will recom- 
mend it—or get it for you. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


Newark, New Jersey 
San Francisco 


SPRATT’S 


DOG CAKES AND PUPPY BISCUITS 


SEINGOT-IRON 
AF INGOTIRON 


: haly Work wth Quality ty on : 


Good sheet 


metal work 


starts here 


HERE are two kinds of sheet 
metal work — work that lasts, 
and work that doesn’t. The labor 
charge is the same for both kinds. 
If you want the kind that lasts, 
give your work to the Ingot Iron 
sheet metal shop in your neigh- 
borhood. You can identify it 
easily by the blue and white Ingot 


Iron Shop sign reproduced here. 

For roofing, siding, rain gutters, 
downspouts, flashings, ventilat- 
ing systems, tanks, window 
frames, smoke stacks, cornices, 
and other weather-exposed parts, 
nothing equals rust-resisting 
ARMCO Ingot Iron for long life 
with lowcost. Insist upon it. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CO., MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


(Export) The Armco International Corporation 


Middletown, Ohio 


Cable Address— Armco 


Distributors in all principal cities 


ARMCO 


TRADE MARK 


INGOT 
IRON 


The Purest Iron Made 
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life-insurance money was the sole support 
of themselves and their children—were out- 
rageously robbed by venders of fake stocks 
and bonds. It was a scoundrelly form of 
theft. In order to stop it the commissioner 
got an act passed, popularly called the Blue 
Sky Law. Venders of fake securities were 
busy everywhere. The idea embodied in 
the Kansas law was adopted in nearly 
every otherstate. Meanwhileevery agency 
that could attract public attention was en- 
listed to warn people against fake invest- 
ments. 

An enormous quantity of time and en- 
ergy has gone into the movement to pro- 
tect credulous people from fraudulent or 
wildcat stocks and bonds. Certainly every 
literate inhabitant of the United States 
must know the dangers in that direction, 
and there are many laws on the subject. 
The effort cannot have been quite wasted. 
Some people must have taken the warning 
to heart. Some swindles must have been 
stopped. Also, without doubt, a vast deal 
of money is still filched from credulous peo- 
ple by fake and wildcat stuff. Evidence on 
the subject is necessarily very indefinite, 
but to judge by the estimates that appear 
from time to time, the annual loss on that 
account is as great as it was fifteen years 
ago, when the movement started. Nimble- 
footed swindlers shift their ground to cir- 
cumvent the law; a great many people 
have not taken the warning to heart. The 
venerable conjunction between sucker and 
gold brick is still effected. In short, when 
the public really takes an interest and does 
its best, the result may be only a very 
qualified and doubtful success, 


Buying on Installments 


I suppose that everybody in the country 
who writes for publication on economic 
subjects has been asked during the past two 
years to write something on the subject of 
installment buying. Not that it is a new 
subject, but recently it has taken on such 
vast proportions that to a good many peo- 
ple it assumes a quite new and dangerous 
aspect. In 1925, for example, at least 
$2,000,000,000 of automobiles must have 
been sold on monthly installments, running 
to a year or even a year and a half. There 
is no telling exactly how many hundreds of 
millions of other goods of a great many 
sorts were sold on a like plan. Possibly the 


| total would run to another $2,000,000,000. 


Any new fact of that size is sure to alarm 
some conservative minds. This fact means 
that millions: of people are in debt for ar- 
ticles which they are consuming day by 
day. It means also that a tremendous 
amount of paper, made by Tom, Dick and 
Harry—by wage earners and salary earn- 
ers who have little or no capital—finally 
gets into the banks and becomes part of 
the base on which bank deposits rest. A 
device that has been expanded to such a 
size in so short a time will pretty certainly 
be misused here and there. Instances of 
misuse of installment buying may be found. 
A good many people believe that concerted 
appeals to the public are required in order 
to fend off some rather dimly apprehended 
disaster. 

But I am unable to imagine what the 
public could do about it, or why it should 
try to do anything whatsoever. Install- 
ment buying is an extension of credit to 
noncapitalists, but in the United States 
that can hardly be regarded as a social or 


economic crime. If a ma; 
reputation and can show a 
earning capacity, he is enti 
Whether or not he shall y 
buying an automobile, a ra 
cabinet, an overcoat or an 
on the installment plan is a 
nobody can decide intelligen 
man himself and the seller, 
satisfied with the decision, t} 
least reason why anybody 
dissatisfied. e 
In short, installment buy 
lem, but millions of indiy 
problems that nobody can 
gently except the persons im: 
cerned. Not that they will al 
problem intelligently. In on 
chaser will buy something he 
In another case the seller 
risk, or give too long a tern 
The individuals immedia 
will make mistakes and learn 
they themselves must decid 
can. Every time an articl 
hands on deferred pa 
problem arises that must be 
those inside of it. The outs 
do nothing about it. | 


A Prophecy for 
» | 


Finance companies and b 
count the paper or refuse to; 
the light of their own expe 
they do now discount such ; 
quantities is sufficient evide 
experience has been favorab 
consumable goods in the har 
has always been regarded 
for bank credit. Time out ( 
have discounted the dealer’ 
able him to carry the goods 1 
sold. But if the dealer h 
the goods to a thousand indil 
installment plan, taking th 
indorsing it, the credit 
broader and stronger. Ta, 
Harry, plus the dealer, are ti 
dealer alone. There seems ) 
in the situation for anyblj 
about, excepting the personii 
concerned, each one of wh 
worrying profitably only wh 
himself to his own particulaic 

Anything big and new iste 
pointed to with alarm. If tir 
been a $1,000,000,000 corpia 
any $1,000,000,000 corporatn 
apprehensions—and a yagi 1 
somehow or other the publ « 
something about it; for a loo! 
persist in thinking of the yb 
vinity up on a cloud with tl 
ticular to do but redress gree U 
is no such public. The 
little in detail—that is, acer: i 
anything except the milliora 
ticular affairs with which js 
members are directly conceié 
any great quantity of its attat 
for even a short time on aj 
which it is an outsider is extrne 
It can then act only throught 
clumsy, scatter-headed, lea’n 
litical institutions; and 


many Americans who 
selves are going to be a 0 
who depend upon the pu e 
disappointed, as usual. | 


Yps: 
yer waulking home with sum 
sre arms and so i drove Nellie 
ad stoped and raised my hat 
do you do. i am a nabor of 
you let me give you a ride 
ety hard waulking. 
; mother sed that is very kind 
‘was hoaping to take a cab. 
nt a hack but she called it a 
them cabs in New York. soi 
‘nd held Nellie with one hand 
‘em in with the other and put 
in the bottom of the sleig and 
4e buffalo robe over them and 
> for myself. twict Nellie 
neerly pulled my arm out of 
sJd her and when i clim in she 
a gump that neerly yanked 
_ when i got to their house i 
»ut and handed them the bun- 
d my hat and they thanked 
,sed she thought i was a prety 
nd she hoaped i wood be na- 
drove home. gosh i wonder 
dsay if she gnew how naborly 
be. gosh if i only gnew her a 
wood get old Kelly and Gard- 
ick my 4 blaided gnife and by 
her. but i coodent for i have 
1e blaids. but i have mad a 
oginning for me. 
December 25, 186— cchris- 
thicken for breckfast. then we 
e sitting room and gave the 
folks were auful pleased with 
wish you cood have saw 
'e of my cigars. he cut of the 
ny gnife and then he lit it and 
yak. then mother sed murder 
jirning on the stove. it smells 
wil birning and she run out to 
ad father two. after a minit 
ack laffin and sed evrything 
| i asted father what he had 
cigar and he sed he was going 
‘ater. that towil smelt jest like 
.smith puts a red hot shoe on a 
).nd birns the frog of his hoof. 
iwent skating. lots of peeple 
i dident see Lucile. we had 
mince pie for dinner and then 
Cele sung flow gently sweet 
ere is a bank whereon the wild 


F 


idjest before the Battle Mother’ 


‘our ally. i dident get menny 
ost of them was neckties and 
iorrow nite is Christmas festi- 
vn hall. 
Dee. 27, 186— i was two tired 
ight. i dident get home until 
| we Unitarials have our fes- 
'town Hall on Friday becaus 
‘prayer meeting nite for the 
‘h and the Lower Chirch and 
_Chirech and the Methodist 
ley have to go to prayer meet- 
nt go to our Cristmas tree. we 
‘pper. chicken and tungue and 
‘land corn beef and roles and 
apple and squash and lemon 
‘les and gelly cake and cookies 
jad deel of evrything and drank 
| monaid and milk. 
hestra played for dancing and i 
¢ with Lucile and promenaded 
lident dance with ennyone else. 
4’ waching me. i never had so 
life. 
pe ember 28, 186— another 
y. iam glad of it. iskated 
irday. Lucile dident go 


eany or going over to the 
fites. me and father shov- 
8. father tride to smoak 
1gats 1 give him for Chrismas. 
ay tO mother this cussid cigar 


THE SATURDAY 


ilver Arrow Pierced Plupy’s 
-and Head the First 


(Continued from Page 36) 


smells like a fire in a livery stable and curls 
up on one side like a boomerang. i gess i 
had better send the rest of them to nabor 
Lang whitch killed Harrys hork and he will 
die a dredful deth and mother laffed. 

Monday, December 29, 186— darn it. 
the wind blew all nite and blew the snow in 
the path we dug Sunday and filled them up 
and i had to shovel them out alone. i rode 
Nellie by Luciles house 5 times today. she 
waived her hand at me twict. 

Tuesday, December 30, 186— I had a 
bizzy day. i drove Nellie down town for er- 
rands and split wood in the forenoon. in the 
afternoon i went to Chadwicks and we all 
took tirns in sawing birch wood. that is to 
say me and Luke Mannix and Bob Elliott 
sawed wood: and Whack and Bug and 
Pozzy pluged snow balls at evrybody whitch 
went by. when i think of Lucile i realize 
how hollow sutch plesures is. i am glad 
now we moved here for if we hadent some 
other feller wood have saw Lucile first. 

Wednesday, December 31, 186— the 
last day of the year. i feel today as if i had 
groan up. i have the passions of a groan 
man. only yesterday i flew into one with 
Keene. she is the tantalizingist girl i ever 
gnew. now Lucile never wood tantalize her 
brother if she had one. i wish Keene had 
her sweet disposition. i wonder if she wood 
be mad if i rote a poim to her. 

Thirsday, January 1, 186— new years 
day. a day for good resolves. i thougt this 
morning when i got up of how i had waisted 
my oppertunities last year, how i had faled 
in most evrything i had undertook. soi re- 
solved this year to maik myself wirthy of 
Lucile. i will stop swaring and smoaking 
and drinking. no moar sweet firn cigars and 
no moar sweet cider for me. no more sody 
water at old doctor Derborns drugg store. 
when i go out of this naborhood i xpect 
evrybody will be sorry and not feel as my 
old nabors did in Court street when they 
sed if George Shute dident taik his infernal 
boy out of the naborhood they wood move. 
so i got up and was polite to evrybody and 
took eare of Nellie and split wood and filled 
the woodbox. mother asted me if i was 
sick. Keene chiped in and sed huh mother 
dont you know. he is trying to go with that 
New York girl. jest as if she wood have 
ennything to do with him. gosh i was mad 
but mother sent Keene away from the table. 

Friday, January 2th, 186— «i have de- 
cided to compose a poim to Lucile and to 
send it to her in a letter. i remember reed- 
ing a morral that sed faint hart never won 
fare lady so i am going to try-it. i was 
scart most to deth when i ferst asted her 
mother and her to ride but you see how well 
i come out. if i had a faint hart that day i 
wood be today jest where i was befoar she 
come to this town, jest thinking of fites and 
plugging snowballs at stewdcats and things 
like them. I tell you the wirld has changed 
for me since then. 

if she aint mad at this i will try to wright 
a better one. this is the ferst. it come rite 
out of my head jest as eezy. alli had to do 
was to wright it down. this is it. 


Lucile Lucile 

You cannot tell 
how glad i feal 

to know youre well. 


theres music in your charming naime 
and when i two am groan to faime 
with lustful voice mid woe and wiel 
ill prais your naime Lucile Lucile. 


Lucile Lucile Lucile Lucile 
Lucile Lucile Lucile Lucile 
Lucile Lucile Lucile Lucile 
and that is jest the way 1 feal. 


yours very respectively 
you know whitch. 


there i think that poim had augt to have 
sum effeck on her. i may be able to wright 
a better poim but i dont beleeve i can. 


re 
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You can afford FrorsHem Sores. Their quality 

leathers and fine workmanship mean months of 

wear. Their style and perfect fit give you that 
well dressed look you like. 
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to prevent 


LYCO-THY MOLINE, used morning 

and evening in an atomizer, nasal 
douche, or as a gargle, strengthens the 
delicate lining of your nose, mouth and 
throat. It washes the membrane clear of 
dust and irritants that form weak spots in 
the tissue. It is chiefly at these irritated 


places that the germs of colds and sore 
throat make their attack. 
Used regularly, Glyco-Thymoline pre- 
vents these weak spots from forming. 
Glyco-Thymoline is not merely an anti- 


septic. It is an alkaline antiseptic, the 
ideal kind for counteracting acid irrita- 
tions of the mucous membrane. Any 
doctor will tell you that the most 
effective healing agents for infections of 
the mucous membrane are alkaline. 


LOOK FOR THE NAME ON THE PACKAGE 


GLYCO- 


The reason is that alkaline solutions are 
especially cleansing and counteract acid 
conditions. 

Glyco-Thymoline cleanses the irritated 
or congested membrane thoroughly. It 
removes excess mucus. It washes away 
the germs and objectionable matter that 
the mucus contains. At the same time the 
antiseptic properties make it hard for 
germs to multiply. 

Make up your mind today that you are 
going to enjoy greater freedom from colds. 
Get a bottle of Glyco-Thymoline from your 
druggist. It has an agreeable taste. It 
refreshes. It soothes. 

And, what is most important, it keeps 
the membrane of nose, mouth and throat 
in sound, vigorous condition. We shall be 
glad to send you a liberal sam- 
ple of Glyco-Thymoline upon 
receipt of 10 cents. Address 
Kress & Owen Company, 
361 Pearl Street, Dept. 1-EX, 
New York City. 
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No. 44—Invincible. Medium 
ball point, si/vered. A man’s pen, 
firm and smooth. 


No. 1—College, Extra fine point 
for fast, fine writing—a favorite 
of expert penmen. 


No. 42—Gold Point. Fine ball 
point, gold plated. Writes like 
velvet. Suits 9 out of 10 people. 


No. 40—Falcon. Medium fine 
point, si/vered. Most popular gen- 
eral business pen. 


WHAT THE PEOPLE WANT 


As makers of all styles of pens, from extra fine points to broad nib stubs 
and art pens, we know what people buy. The pen that is fast becoming 
the world’s most popular number is No. 42, the famous Spencerian Gold 
Point. It is ball-pointed, half gold, flexible, and it writes with a vel- 
vety smoothness. Its perfect control of ink flow is most satisfying; those 
who try it rarely give it up. Next in popularity come the other four 
pens shown here. ‘They are the finest made with a fine point, a medium 
point, or a stub. Nine of every ten people will find among these five 
their perfect point. For the tenth person—with a peculiarity of style 
—there are forty-five other Spencerians, all handfashioned of finest 
Sheffield steel; they outlast and outwrite ordinary pens. 

There’s a Spencerian to suit you no matter what individuality marks 
your style of writing. You owe it to yourself to find it. Send ten cents 
for our special offer of the ten most popular Spencerian pen points and 
a complimentary cork-tipped penholder—then only will you realize how 
satisfying the right pen is. Find the right point, buy by the box, and use 
clean pens. Spencerian Pens are best. 


No. 39—Subway Stub. Si/vered. 
Medium point—free, easy and 
very smooth action. 


SPENCERIAN Pen Company, 349 Broadway, New York City 
I enclose 10c for your selection of 10 pen points and a complimentary penholder. 
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Saturday, Jan. 3th, 186— today i rode 
Nellie again. there was good skating but 
sumhow i dident cair for it. gess why. well 
last nite i sent my poim and today she 
come out when i went by and she sed it was 
the ferst poim that had been rote about her 
and it was a beautifull tribbute. i asted her 
if she wood like to go skating and she sed 
she coodent but she liked sleig riding and 
then i asted her if she wood go with me sum 
day and she sed she wood be verry mutch 
pleased. i asted when she cood go and she 
sed she dident know but she wood find out 
and let me know. i told her that after this 
weak i cood only go Monday and Saturday 
afternoon. she sed she wood let me know 
as soon as she cood. gosh i wonder what 
Beany will say. 

Sunday, January 4, 186— it was warm 
and melty today. we went to chirch me and 
father and Cele and Keene and Georgie. 
Beany blew the organ. Lucile and her 
mother were sitting in the phew behine old 
Hen Dow. i looked at Lucile all the time. 
Beany kep looking out from behind the 
organ. he dident maik up faces but he kep 
looking at Lucile. Beany has got sum 
cheak. i wonder how menny girls he thinks 
he can go with. when Chirch was out i in- 
terduced Keene and Cele and father to 
Lucile and her mother; and we waulked 
home with them. Father and Cele waulked 
with Luciles mother and Keene and Georgie 
and i with Lucile. i dident get a chanct to 
get a wird in edgways for Keene kep her 
yap going all the time. i was mad but i kep 
my temper. but with Beany and Keene it is 
about as mutch asi can stand. darn it all. 
there. 

Monday, January 5, 186— school again. 
iam going to try and have father let me go 
to wirk after this tirm. it seams to me that 
the sooner i get to wirk the better for me 
and for the folks. peraps when i go riding 
with Lucile this weak or nex weak i can find 
out what she thinks about it. about haff 
the fellers in school got licked today. 
i studied prety well and thougt out a poim 
for Lucile. it was a ripper. i naimed it 


to Luciles golden hair. 


a sunbeem from the hevens above 
came flashing throug the clouds below 
and being far from land of love 

it did not know jest where to go 

until it saw my Luciles hair 

and gladly went and nesttled there. 


yours very respectively, 
you know whitch. 


Feb 


there if that dont maik me 
her i dont know how i can, 

after school i-rode Nellie bu 
enny chanct to speek with Luc 
in the window when i went do 
poim in the post office and s 
waived her hand. i am fee 
moar quart of oats evry meal 
like litning. i spend a hour a 
her down. - 

Tuesday, January 6, 186— 
do you think. Lucile sed she 
riding Saturday with me, t 
father if i cood have Nellie sa 
noon. he asted me what for a 
and he sed he gessed i cood, 
promise him that i woodent dc 
he sed if you get the little mar 
cant hold her. soised iw 

Wednesday, January 1, 1 
Lucile today and told her i i 
her saturday at haff past one 
coodent go before 2 oh clock } 
xpect me then and she wood 
said she receeved my poi 
most beautifull poim she 3 
she dident ever xpect a 
wright a poim like that to he 
a change Lucile has maid in r 

Thursday, January 8, 186-— 
in school today. i missed | 
i gess i was thinking about 
coodent study. old Francis ¢ 
ferst time i missed and yank 
the platform the 2th time and 
3rd time. i am glad Lucile | 
Francises school. 

Friday, January 9, 186— { 
to ride with Lucile. i can hy 
have been feeding Nellie 1 | 


moar than usual evry meel. 
feal like going lickety split. 
her after school and i had al 
hold her. 2 

i have been thinking up I 


Lucile and i have naimed - 
eyes. it begins 


a cristal spring a thing of b 
like flashing bubbles on sod 


i am going to wright at 
and peraps 12. but iam sox 
morrow that i cant set down 
wright ennything. sum day i/ 
the time i can get to finish | 
auful long time until tomor 
at 2 oh clock. 


Editor’s Note—This is the six! ¢ 
sketches by Mr. Shute. The next I 
early issue. 
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| came down from the 
ped out their guns and 
iployes in a human screen 
ster’s cage. An instant 
ts were on their way with 
The whole operation had 
edand exquisitely timed. 

in which armored-car crews 
py bandits have become ex- 
One recent exception also in- 
takably the careful planning 


work characteristic of the 
ene methods. 
certain afternoon the man- 
¢roit manufacturing concern 
ayolver into his pocket and 
he waiting-room entrance on 
r—his regular pay-day pro- 
e young men had just entered 
aking to the telephone oper- 
oxt instant the manager and 
» looking into the muzzles of 
4d listening to instructions as 
y should sit and how still to 
as the armored car drew up 
or and its messengers took out 
atchel and started toward the 
young bandits opened the door 
shing the messengers, firing as 
a2 
shemoney satchel, they started 
-eet under fire from the mes- 
idenly one of the bandits con- 
ww a sawed-off shotgun from 
at and gave the messengers 
One of the victims died al- 
y. The other, wounded in the 
at arm, took his revolver in his 
d killed one of the bandits. 
ascaped with about $18,000. 
nplaint of the wounded man, 
so the hospital, was they were 
aing. Again timed to the min- 
ry routine movement known 
ited! 


Arsenal on Wheels 


ne big armored-car company 
general shifting of bandit at- 
he pay roll after delivery by 
\service which includes putting 
lopes into the hands of the in- 
dloyes. 

‘of operations involved in the 
‘ovement of the money required 
/yunities of this country for the 


ies about $40,000,000 a 
easily negotiable securi- 
customers and operates 
s. The number of armed 
lepends upon the amount of 
Under insurance stipula- 
of six men is permitted 
00 at a time. The mini- 
smen. All its obligations 
are assumed by a large 


itan cities have several 
ing in the armed trans- 
h and all of them ap- 
eir services in increased 
pany has its distinctive 
individual ideas of the 
tection and its peculiari- 

ning and controlling its 


wn style of armored car of 
mstruction. The bullet- 


st armored-car company 
its office in the heart of 
imancial district, operates 
ed cars—a few of them 
able of carrying 1100 bars 
d Each car carries a 
men and has twenty- 
roviding for firing in every 
‘chauffeur’s right hand is a 
tgun, its cartridges charged 
Zach armored car has two 
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RATING THE BANDITS 
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separate compartments—the driver’s cab 
and the treasure compartment. These are 
separated by a self-closing door. 

The chauffeur has no key to this door 
and cannot enter it. The spring lid of the 
ammunition chest is always open except 
when held down. When the load is unusu- 
ally valuable, or is transported at night or 
for a long distance, a sub-machine gun dis- 
charging twenty-one shots a second is car- 
ried. The minimum crew of an armored car 
of this company is a chauffeur, conductor 
and two guards, each carrying an auto- 


‘matic pistol in an open holster, with an 


extra clip of fourteen cartridges in his belt. 
The ammunition chest is always well 
stocked. 

Every member of an armored-car crew 
must be a crack shot with an automatic, 
both as to sight and hip shooting. This 
means continual target practice at armory 


ranges. The company spends $100 a month | 
for target ammunition, which is identical | 


with that carried for use in case of actual 
attack. 

Virtually every man employed by this 
company—and all others in this business, 
for that matter—has seen active service in 
the World War. 


of passport type, signed by his superin- 
tendent. A conductor draws millions of 
dollars a day on his own signature. A crew 
is covered by $20,040,000 insurance—a 
$10,000 primary bond and an excess bond 
of $5,000,000 on each man. 


The Log of the Armored Car 


Armored cars everywhere are operated | 
upon a dispatching system almost as close | 


as that of railroads. The dispatcher who 
controls the movements of the fifty-one 
armored cars in New York sits at a table 
with a dispatching sheet and a battery of 
telephones before him, and knows every 


moment of the day where every car is, pro- | 


vided there has not been a breakdown, an 
attack or an abnormal delay. Not a single 
attack has thus far been made on any car of 
crew of this company. 

Delays due to car trouble are very infre- 
quent, because the armored cars are kept in 
high state of repair in the company’s own 
garage, the work being done at night. In 
ease an armored car becomes unable to pro- 
ceed with its load, the two guards remain 
with the treasure, inside the locked com- 
partment, where they set a master brake 
which cannot be released from the chauf- 
feur’s cab. The chauffeur telephones to the 
company garage and the conductor reports 
to the dispatcher. A certain number of re- 
lief cars are always held in-reserve for an 
emergency of this kind. 

All armored cars of the modern type are 
capable of showing good speed, and they 
seldom fail to show it in any emergency. 
Traffic cops are decidedly kind and under- 
standing to armored cars in a hurry. As 
one traffic officer puts it: 

“Those boys never throw a bluff. If 
they speed it’s because something’s wrong 
and they have to—a bandit attack, a run 
on a bank or something that justifies run- 
ning against a signal.” | 

Each conductor keeps a log book, record- 
ing to the minute every stop and start, and 
his mileage, together with comments ex- 
plaining delays, such as “Not ready” and 
“Jnloading coin.” Handling coin means 
hard physical work. A thousand dollars in 
pennies weighs about 680 pounds, in nickels 
220 pounds, in the standard pay-roll combi- 
nation of dimes and quarters 54 pounds, in 
silver dollars’58 pounds. It is not unusual 
for an armored car to carry $10,000, or 
nearly three and a half tons, in pennies a 
day. A glance at a sheaf of log sheets shows 
that one car made forty-seven stops in six- 
teen miles, another fifty-two stops in fifty- 
six miles, another sixty stops in twenty-five 
miles. Each log must be verified by the 
signature of every member of the crew. 


Each conductor, guard | 
and chauffeur carries an identification card, | 


when you 


\) THEN you solve your housing prob- 

lem with a Truscon Permanent Steel 
Building you profit by many advantages 
not ordinarily available to the prospective 
builder. For example, Truscon tells you 
definitely when your building will be com- 
pleted and ready for occupancy. 


You know definitely how much the total 
cost will be. You know the structure will be 
fitted exactly to your particular require- 
ments—that it will be permanent, and abso- 
lutely non-burning—and you know, too, 
that Truscon assumes entire responsibility 
from start to finish for the complete plan, 
manufacture, shipment and erection. 


The cost of a Truscon Steel Building is 
lower than that of any other type of per- 
manent construction. Standardization in 
manufacture and volume production have 
effected economies at Truscon’s great 50- 
acre plant which so reduce the final cost 
of Truscon Buildings that their economy, 
like their high quality, is evident. 


Consult Truscon Before Building 


Use the coupon below to obtain complete 
information regarding Truscon Buildings 
now in daily use in your industry. Get 
ready now for the big opportunities of 1920. 
Your new building -will quickly be earning 
dividends. Truscon Engineers are available 
at all times for free consultation, without 
obligation. Wire, write or phone. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Warehouses and Offices in All Principal Cities. 
Foreign Trade Division, New York. 


The Truscon Laboratories, Detroit, Mich. 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd., Walkerville, Ont. 


I a USCON 


- PERMANENT 


UILDINGS 


*A complete line of Steel Buildings, Steel Windows, Metal 
Lath, Steel Joists, Steel Poles, Concrete Reinforcing for 
Buildings and Roads, Pressed Steel Specialties, Water- 
proofing & Technical Paints. Truscon maintains Engineer- 
ing and Warehouse Organizations thruout the Country. 


STEEL 
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Sor 
Truscon Service Lichides 
Planning-Manufacture- 

\, Erection-OneContract 
NoExtras 


TAS ANAS VANTAT Be 
St 
ee at % 


= TYPE 3M-B 


SY Bee 3-B WITH LANTERN). 


& 


INSULATE 
WATERPROOFED 


SEE 
Trademark Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 


J-RUSCON 
Cerrodech. 


A light weight,non-burn- 
ing, waterproof roof that 
cannot warp or shrink. 
Takes any degree of in- 
sulation. Built up in any 
kind of weather. Quickly 
erected. Low in cost on 
Truscon Buildings. Al- 
so equally effective for 
Factories, Apartments, 
Schools, Hospitals,Stores 
and all buildings requir- 
ing light weight, straight- 
away roof deck. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
Youngstown, Ohio, U.S. A. 


Please send me classified catalog and 
information on a building to be used 


CENEANAAACEENAUDOEOREN AYA EOOOCAAU COENEN IEEEER ECO EEEEDY 


fOr arecerei steers iby acscs ..Type 
Length............ Width............ Height ....... 
Name.ccssccccssccssccsseosaccaveccssascenenssnsasenenecsane ¢ 5 
Address....ss.cssssssssrseaserseesees Sees 
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Boy Training That Makes 
Self-Reliant Men 


THE SATURDAY 


That boy of yours—there are lessons that are more im- 


portant for him than he will ever find in books. Teachers 
can look after his school work, but his own parents must 
see that his play hours are building strong, alert, self-reliant 
manhood. 


there is no finer sport for developing character, manliness, 
and self-reliance. Millions of American men got their first 
training in marksmanship with a Daisy. Today these men 
are passing on this fine, character-building sport to their boys. 

Get your boy a Daisy and teach him to use it. Safe, because 


Boys! 
Get Your Free 
Copy of the Daisy 
When your boy asks for a Daisy Air Rifle, remember that Manual 


Go to your nearest hard- 
ware or sporting goods 
dealer and ask him fora 
free copy of the Daisy 
Manual—a book written 
just for boys. It tells how 
to become a crack shot, 


it shoots with compressed air instead of powder. But to that how to form a drill com- 


boy of yours, it will prove a marvel of sportsmanship. 


The illustration shows the Daisy Pump Gun—a 50- Daisy. 
shot repeater for $5.00. Ask your dealer to show this, and 


other Daisy models, 
of price. 


DAISY 


$1.00 to $5.00, or sent direct on receipt 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Plymouth, Mich., U.S. A. 


se RIFLES 


x 4) 
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What Did He Do 
To Make So Much Extra Money? 


elite lett et te hk hd 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
263 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Extra Money is what I’m looking for. Please tell me—of course without obli- 
gation—how it can be mine. 


Nam 


State 


He First Sent Us a 
Coupon Like This 


ND then, in spite of the fact that he 

was employed by a large company, Mr. 
Noah A. Weiner of Connecticut quickly 
started on a profitable‘career as our local 
representative. That was fourteen years 
ago. Nearly every month since he has 
earned Curtis subscription profits; in one 
day not long ago an even $12.00! 


Now, how about you? Surely youcan spare 
an hour now and then, to follow the simple 
directions we will give you. You need no 
experience, no capital—only the willingness 
to rry. Above is a coupon—mail it today. 


Profits From the Start 


pany, and how,to have a 
world of fun with your 
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EVENING POST 


Each crew is unscrambled at night and a 
new combination formed for the next day. 
Only the chauffeur knows that he will take 
out the same car day after day. The 
drawer containing advance crew combina- 
tions is kept padlocked. 

“These precautions,’ I was told, ‘‘are 
not only to remove from our men all temp- 
tation to collusion, but also to keep them 
from talking together about the details of 
their work. The president of this company, 
who was personally known to a certain 
armored-car conductor, asked, ‘What are 
you carrying this trip?’ 

““T don’t know, sir,’ was the prompt an- 
swer. 

“On the bulletin board in the crew room 
are posted clippings from the day’s news- 
papers, detailing current robberies. These 
are fully analyzed and debated to the point 
of why protection, if there was any, failed 
and what should have been done under the 
circumstances. 

“The commonest cause of failure? An 
armed messenger who has one hand hold of 
a moneybag might about as well be un- 
armed as far as preventing an attack is con- 
cerned; the bandits can shoot before he 
can. Virtually all attacks upon armored- 
car crews are now made at the point of de- 
livery, after the crew has left the car and 
each man has, for the moment, become a 
foot messenger. We figure, as do the ban- 
dits, that then our protection is up to the 
men who have both their hands free for the 
job of protecting. Allow me to touch wood 
while I remark that, although we deliver 
hundreds of millions of dollars a year, we 
have never had a crew attacked and have 
never had one of our men go wrong. 

“But we’re operating on the theory that 
every trip is going to call out an attack. 
There are plenty of attacks on so-called 
protected deliveries and a few on those 
made by armored cars, even when en route. 
Although each chauffeur has a short pump 
shotgun at his right hand, he is instructed 
that his car is his best weapon if the favor- 
ite bandit trick of crowding to the curb is 
attempted. An armored car is heavy and 
powerful, and any of ours will unhesitat- 
ingly be used as a ram if this trick is at- 
tempted. Armored cars are easily identified 
and familiar to the driving public. All 
drivers should remember that cutting in on 
an armored car and giving even the appear- 
ance of an attempt to crowd it onto the curb 
is about the most dangerous driving stunt 
possible. Better try that on a fire engine 

than an armored car.” 


Guards With Spotless Pasts 


“Chauffeurs and crews of our armored 
cars are instructed to suspect and guard 
against any kind of distraction. Why? 

“Not long since a clever pay-roll robbery 
was pulled in Newark by a bandit disguised 
as a photographer taking street scenes. His 
camera contained a gun. 

“Tn the yards of a certain large manu- 


facturing company the pay-roll car en- 
countered men carrying a long heavy plank. 
Of course the car slowed down. The plank 
was suddenly dropped and the men opened 
fire, killed a guard and made a successful 
holdup. 

“On a viaduct a guarded pay-roll car 
was blocked by a halted automobile and a 
pedestrian who was cussing out its driver. 
As the pay-roll car came into slow speed 
the bandits’ guns began to bark. They got 
away with $18,000, leaving one man dead. 
These guarded cars were not armored. 

“We train our crews to suspect every- 
thing which interferes with their normal 
progress and to be ready for the worst. 
Every person who drives a car should put 
this at the head of his or her safety rules: 
Give all armored cars a wide berth and a 
free right of way.”’ 

Any man who secures a position on an 
armored-car crew with either of the two 
largest companies operating in this field is 
entitled to feel that he has taken the thirty- 
third degree in character test as to personal 
honesty, dependability, courage and loy- 
alty. No doubt this is true also as to the 
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smaller companies. The exe 
New York’s largest armorec 
tion tells me: ~* 

“No man who cannot aee 
week of his life from his seh 
accepted by us. There mu 
whatever in his employment 
personal history. Let any m 
this demand an easy one to n 
his complete employment his 
single break in it. . 

“We can’t afford to take a 
gaps in these personal histor 
course, are checked to thesm 
the researches of our personn 
Our checking goes back into 
hood and school days, into hi 
his neighborhood life. Sur 
also make searching invest 
slightest suspicion of any sc 
an applicant. When a man 
pay roll he represents a heay, 
both to us and to himself. 
mand that every man we em: 
crack shot with an automat 
plicants have to take rather 
pistol practice before they 
under our standard of marks 
use life-size targets outlini 
form. 

“Without special training 
man does wild shooting wit 
the case of a certain departn 
bery the shots of the arme 
into a second-story window 
not our men. : 

“The kind of men we wan: 
sider our positions desirable b: 
is good, the hours relatively: 
work not physically hard ¢ 
most other callings. Natu 
thing in the world we wish to 
men. Any man we employ I 
lifetime job if he chooses t 
The volume of demand for { 
kind is expanding and, I 4a 
tinue to do so indefinitely 
nature in its lower stratum) 
miraculous change.” 


Bandit-Proof De 


The largest and oldest eciy 
country in the armored-car si 
upon the theory of followinit 
car with a light passenger caro 
purposes. The trailer has ji 
bullet-proof steel to serve as | 
case of attack. The windshicl, 
not of bullet-proof glass. 
Staggered so that a guard 
the car may shoot through ‘e 
past the chauffeur. The i 
close behind the armored ear 
intent on observing traffic eld 
ticularly when a stop is to bm 

The established order is ft 1 
car to pass the treasure car 
draws to the curb. As the 
no treasure, every man of itsré 

a guard the instant its wheel: 
Its crew steps to the ground it 
drawn and rapidly scans thou 
to see that there is no ear /2 
with its engine running, nc?2 
been following which has slovd 
tle distance back and no loire 
The guards separate at oncis0 
may protect from each side (0 
carry the treasure. Meantin\tl 
car has stopped as close to t? 
the building as possible, t 
guards from the convoy car Wé 
is its door opened. Then #0t 
joins the protecting force. &! 
by the man or men carrying |¢1 

“What,” I asked the pion¢ ° 
ness of delivering pay rolls,is 
practical protection for subwian 
try banks against bandits? 

“There is only one prote 
will cause the bandits to 
any bank that installs it. 
nest over the front do 
any bank, except a big. 

should have.”’ Leading 1 
floor of his building, he point 
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ve the entrance, a riot gun 


ees. 
n that cage,” he continued, 
It has gun holes which 
g the floor inside and the 
“Any country bank can in- 
st at an expense of $300 or 
lits know that the guard in 
ist of bulletproof glass can 
t eannot be touched by their 
a 
have the guard on the floor 
yreventing a bandit attack is 
e man in the cage needn’t be 
‘e can be busy with certain 
ne clerical work, of a kind 
+bank. Any bank which in- 
, of protection will be made 
alue by a prompt reduction 
its robbery insurance. 
not urging the elevated gun 
tute for any good alarm sys- 
addition thereto. Any bank 
save complete protection and 
vance rates should have both. 
t going to bother with banks 
1e elevated bulletproof gun 
ym to a good alarm system; 
,any half-protected banks at 
make this risk necessary. 
's enjoy the lowest rates on 
nst robbery of any in the 
7? Because they have de- 
st alarm and protection sys- 
mm. Briefly, it is this: Every 
-ge enough to have a bank is 
an active protective associa- 
bbers and bandits, and these 
ions are codrdinated through- 
| Vigilantes! Suppose a vil- 
‘eld up. The signal system 
\ to the merchants, the black- 
ige men, the keepers of gaso- 
ations and every other man 
to fight. 
50 do, following an alarm, has 
yut in advance for them by 
erts; they are not left to con- 
ad impulse. Of course the 
ip closely with municipal, 
ate police systems, but does 
ob of fighting or catching the 
ly to the officers of the law. 
jifficult for the bandits to get 
‘community through which 
e likely to pass is waiting for 
tguns. It amounts to closing 
i the whole surrounding terri- 
»s in Iowa have dropped to a 
jusier game elsewhere!” 


Up the Holdup Man 


(a banks, I understand, have 
led bulletproof gun nests 
irs. If this precaution should 
‘ral their system would be 
> insurance rate for coverage 
sry is six times as great in 
juri and many other states as 
sas City has the highest city 
intry. Pacific Coast cities and 
faext in order. Surety insur- 
1 agree with me that the solu- 
i bank-bandit problem is the 
‘tproof gun nest over the door. 
e cost is not prohibitive save 
mall banks.” 

¢ es at least one company main- 
patrol. Two armed guards, 
‘'motoreycles or driving fast 
ounds of a group of banks, 
md continuously. Bandits 
e chance of having these 
op in upon them when 
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the central business section of large cities 
have long been favorite pickings for the 
bandits, but the records show that they are 
shy of banks protected by the flying patrol. 
The chance of being bored from the back 
with a .45 is not a risk to be courted! 

Each large city makes its own distinctive 
demands upon armored-car service. Be- 
cause New York City is the financial capital 
of the United States, and Wall Street the 
market place which absorbs millions of dol- 
lars of bonds and securities issued by states, 
cities, counties, improvement districts and 
private enterprises, governors and state 
treasurers by the score send in tons of 
these securities—the actual physical certif- 
icates. In the case of most of these docu- 
ments they are virtually the equivalent of 
cash and are conveyed to the vaults of the 
financial house by armored cars. The vol- 
ume of this business is very large. 


Gold Mines From Italy 


Another peculiarity of New York 
armored-car service is that of conveying ar- 
rivals of foreign gold from the piers to the 
United States Subtreasury and the Assay 
Office. This traffic is huge. A payment to 
the United States by a foreign country of a 
portion of its war debt or a reparations pay- 
ment means heavy work for the armored 
cars. In the case of a recent Italian pay- 
ment, at least, it involved no small amount 
of hard physical labor. The gold lire were 
sealed in the large steel drums which had 
been provided during the World War for 
ocean mines. Each mine, loaded with gold 
instead of high explosives, weighed 860 
pounds. The total shipment amounted to 
about $4,000,000. 

Not long since, a steamer brought in a 
shipment of gold from Germany, sealed in 
seamless bags of heavy linen. Its seals had 
not been broken for fifty years. It had been 


a part of the gold reserve of the German | 


Empire. From the nature of the coins and 
the date of the seals, the conclusions can 
easily be reached that the coins were a part 
of the price of her defeat paid by France to 
Germany following the Franco-Prussian 
War. Incoming shipments of foreign gold 
are immediately melted by the Assay Office 
and cast into bars. 

When asked what was the oddest treas- 
ure he was ever asked to transport, the head 
of the largest New York armored-car com- 
pany replied: 

“The choice lies between the master film 
of a moving picture, representing a produc- 


tion expense of more than $1,000,000, a | 


diver’s suit of peculiar and delicate con- 


struction, and probably the most wonderful | 


silk curtain ever produced on a Japanese 
loom. This curtain was so delicate that, as 
manipulated on the stage by means of 
blowers, it seemed like a living thing. The 
whole play revolved around it. An armored 
car carried it daily between the vault in 
which it was stored and the theater during 
the run of the play.” 

Another interesting task frequently re- 
quiring armored cars is the delivery of the 
jewels, treasures and securities of estates to 
those who inherit them. Often costly col- 
lections of art treasures are carried in these 
cars from storage vaults to auction rooms. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
breathes out millions of dollars of money to 
its member banks the morning of every 
banking day and inhales other millions at 
the close of business. This monetary res- 
piration is all accomplished by means of ar- 
mored cars. Of course the same process 
takes place in all other large cities of the 
country, but not upon so gigantic a scale. 
How many millions are involved in this 


EVENING POST 


On Marcu 10, 1876, a single sen- 
tence was heard over the tele- 
phone. Now, after halfa century, 
50,000,000 conversations are 
heard each day. 

“Mr. Watson, come here; I 
want you,” spoken by Alexander 
Graham Bell, the inventor, was 
the first sentence. 

His first crude instruments had 
been tested by sounds and single 
words; the patent had been 
granted; the principle was estab- 
lished from which a world of tele- 
phones has since resulted. But 
at that time the telephone had 
not proved its practical useful- 
ness—its power to command. 


to accept. 


Name 


Street____ 


City State 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
264 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 


What is your offer? I’m interested, but I don’t promise 
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From One Sentence To Millions 


Bell’s words, electrically trans- 
mitted over a wire, brought his 
assistant from another part of the 
building. And with his coming, 
the telephone became a dynamic 
factor in human affairs. 

Since that first call untold mil- 
lions of sentences have been 
heard over the telephone. Men 
have traveled vast distances in 
answer to its calls. The wheels of 
great industrial enterprises have 
turned at its commands. Every- 
thing that man can say to man 
has been carried to a distance over 
its wires and the thoughts and 
actions of nations have been 
influenced through its use. 


AMERICAN ‘TELEPHONE AND ‘TELEGRAPH ComPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED CompPaANIES 


IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 


I Needed So Much Money 


I’m mighty glad 
I chose as I did— 


HEN W. H. VEALE of New York de- 

cided to study at one of the foremost 
medical schools, he was, to put it bluntly, up 
against it for funds. He investigated many 
plans which seemed to promise him good 
money—quickly—and chose the Curtis offer. 
In a single summer vacation (his first with us) 
he made more than $600.00. 


~ How Much Extra Money DoYou Need? 


“1 In your spare time, right in 
: your own neighborhood, you, 
1 too, can earn easy extra dollars 
; as a subscription representative 
1 of The Saturday Evening Post, 
: The Ladies’ Home Fournal and 
1 The Country Gentleman. If you 
: are serious about wanting more 
1 money you can’t do less than 
' invest a two-cent stamp! 

' 
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A gain of more than 


48% 


in six months 


The circulation of 
the February issue of 
The Country Gentleman 
exceeds 1,200,000 


F gpI Bie 


Here is one of the most remarkable records 
of growth ever shown by any magazine 


August 22,1925 --- 


(Last issue as a weekly) 


September 1925 -- - 
October 1925 --- 
November 1925 -.-.- 


806,926 


852,892 
Jlsnoo 
996,543 


December 1925 over 1,000,000* 
January 1926 over 1,100,000* 
February 1926 over 1,200,000* 


*Exact figures not obtain- 
able at the time of prepara- 
tion of this advertisement. 


An increase in circulation in six months of 400,000 — 
over 48%! 


There could be no better evidence of the realization on 
the part of our farm families that the unusual merit of the 
editorial content of the new monthly Country Gentle- 
man has made it the foremost publication in America for 
those whose homes, or whose interests, are in the country. 


“eQUntTY Gentlema 


The Modern Farm Paper 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Advertising Offices: Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, 
Boston, San Francisco, Detroit, Cleveland 


EVENING POST 


daily bank-to-bank traffic cannot be 
learned. 

The biggest armored-car job ever done in 
the world was the transportation of the 
New York Federal Reserve Bank’s treasure 
from its old quarters to its present building. 
Moving more than $4,000,000,000 of treas- 
ure without even a fright is some achieve- 
ment in these bandit days. All daytime 
work and not even a scare! Recently $25,- 
000,000 was hauled through Chicago and 
many who saw the quiet little caravan 
didn’t know what it was all about. 

Collecting the cash received in the course 
of the day’s business by almost every form 
of enterprise is a routine duty of the 
armored-car crews. Chain stores, gasoline 
service stations, movie theaters and legiti- 
mate theaters have long been high favorites 
on the bandits’ calling lists. But this un- 
desirable popularity is waning because these 
places are rapidly acquiring the armored- 
car habit. 

Armored cars often pick up $100,000 in 
cash admission to asingle big game. Church 
collections and charity entertainments are 
pet targets for the gibes of jokesmiths; but 
the fact remains that many a load of cash 
gathered from either of these sources would 
make a very satisfying haul from the ban- 
dits’ viewpoint. 

The average reaction to a close-up view 
of pay-roll perils is the question: Why not 
pay by check? This would solve the whole 
problem at a stroke—if it were not for the 
inconvenient handicap of human nature as 
it exists in the great army of wage workers. 


In large cities and large 
not stand for it. ; 
Here is the experience of 
plant, in a big city, w 
enthusiastic recommend: 
ciency engineer: 
Soon after the new sys 
the general superintend 
and skilled worker, who 
pay roll for twenty yea 
why are so many of our b 
“Tl tell you,” respo 
I’m quitting. I’m going 
me in money, not in a p 
took me four hours of re 
first check to the bank, 
tions they fired at me 
with the money. Nota 
“Wouldn’t your groe 
“You bet—and hold 
could spare. Think we're g: 
wages over to the grocers 
how much they’ll hand us 
Another efficiency en 
large manufacturing com: 
check, and called the comp 
to the convenience of a ban 
from the plant. After the y 
distributed, there was a rus 
The pressure of hundreds 
about the bank started a 
cars were rushed from the 
Bank in the center of the 
currency, the sight of w’ 
crowd, stopped the run a 
The quick arrival of — 
stopped many bank ru 
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My two good friends! 


Like thousands of other women, this housewife 
never fails to keep a supply of Bon Ami Cake and 
Bon Ami Powder on hand. 


She knows from experience that with each of these 
‘“partners in cleanliness’” she can most readily cover 
every cleaning and polishing need. 


For windows, mirrors, brass, nickel, aluminum, 
etc., she prefers the convenient compact cake. 


She likes the fluffy powder in its handy sifter-top can 
for larger things—bathtubs, tiling, Congoleum, etc. 


Easier to use! Easier on the hands! Easier on the 
surface it cleans! That’s why Bon Ami has been so 
creat a favorite for more than thirty years. 
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|E was every reason why jazz should have burst forth at the touch of a 
red or more orchestra leaders in 1915. The time was ripe for almost any 
sion, The war spirit was on the loose. The whole tempo of the country 
' speeded up. Wheels turned like mad. Every factory was manned by night 
fts. Americans—and the term included Slavs, Teutons, Orientals, Latins 
one great mass as if by the gigantic machines they tended—lived harder, 
‘ever before. They could not go on so without some new outlet. Work was 
\ And America had not yet found out how to play; the hard-pressed, 
/'8 young country had no folk songs, no village dances on the green. 
‘aan, Joseph K. Gorham, gets credit for first realizing the possibilities of 
l orld waif. Gorham, a newcomer to New Orleans, heard a group of musicians 
she Street to advertise a prize fight. He was halted first by the perspiring, 
ergy of the four players. They shook, they pranced, they twisted their lean 
ts, they swayed like madmen to a fantastic measure wrung from a trombone, 
\met and drum. They even tore off their collars, coats and hats to free 
for a very frenzy of syncopation. As a finger-snapping black hearer put 
yed “like all de debbils was atter em.” 
, With the sure instinct of the good showman, pushed his way through 
crowd and interviewed the leader. He discovered that not one of the 
3rown’s Orchestra, as they called themselves, could read a note of music. 
) the showman knew that he had made a find and he listed the conductor’s 
ess on Camp Street for future reference. 
tra was not the first to wear the name ‘‘jazz.”’ Bert Kelly, of Chicago, 
th inventing the term ‘“‘jazz band.’’ He used it to describe a group of 
hired out to the Boosters’ Club at the Morrison Hotel in Chicago. 
Poke promptly raised all its prices, alleging that this new-fangled jazz 
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MARGARET Me BRIDE 


Paul Whiteman and His Orchestra 


Meantime, Brown’s Orchestra had been taken over by Mr. Gorham and placed at 
Lamb’s Café in Chicago. The players burst upon an unsuspecting world with a bang 
that nearly shattered Lamb’s roof. The manager hastily telegraphed Mr. Gorham to 
call off his jazz babies. Gorham instead urged patience and advised the band to 
“ease down a little.’”’ They did so with great profit to themselves, for soon crowds were 
being turned away in droves. This, so far as cabaret history goes, was the first official 
appearance of a jazz band. 

Since Mr. Kelly’s experiment with the word, there have been hundreds of attempts to 
find a new name for modern American music, but the public refuses them all. They 
are used to “jazz’’ and the word expresses something to them that the music seems 
to mean. 

I cannot see that it matters much. Sometimes I regret the origin of the word because 
I think it probably has stirred up sentiment against the music. But if jazz turns out to 
be a good product, it won’t really make much difference what it is called. Words, like 
men, climb up or slip down in the world, and when a word has made good and stands 
for something real and worth while I am not one to bring up its past against it. 

It is a relief to be able to prove at last that I did not invent jazz. I took it where 
I found it, and I sometimes wish the preachers and club-lady uplifters who put jazz 
on the grill wouldn’t concentrate on me. I really don’t deserve it. I don’t deserve the 
snorting editorials in newspapers from Burma to Sydney either. 

All I did was to orchestrate jazz. If I had not done it somebody else would have. 
The time was ripe for that. Conditions produce the men, not men the conditions. 
It merely happened that I was the fortunate person who combined the idea, the place 
and the time. At least I think I was fortunate. Others are not so sanguine. 

The details of my family and home life are perhaps not important to anybody except 
me, but I shall relate some of them here partly because I enjoy recalling them and 
mostly because of the stories I have had to deny about my early life. Apparently 
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a person who has been called a jazz king is expected to have 
come up from pretty near the depths. I should like folks 
to know that mother and dad did their best for me, and 
that their best was very fine, even though I did take to 
jazz. 

Wilberforce J. Whiteman, my dad, is the best-balanced 
man I know. For thirty years he was director of musical 
education in the Denver schools. He never had a drink 
until he was fifty-five and never smoked until he was 
sixty. Yet he isn’t the least priggish. He is keen on 
athletics and was really proud of me when, in the old days, 
the Denver Y. M. C. A. named me among a dozen physi- 
cally perfect fellows in the gym class. He was plumb 
disgusted when I began to get fat, and used to try to make 
me box it off. 

Mother sang in oratorio and in the Denver choirs when 
I was growing up, managing a home and career simul- 
taneously before women began to make so much of 
the idea. Her singing was always an enchantment to 
me. She used to rehearse while she cooked and she 
certainly can cook. Her mince pie would hold any 
home together, and as for her pop-overs—boy! She 
is more than six feet tall and comes of a family noted 
for height. Her father, Sam Dallison, was a yeoman 
in Queen Victoria’s guard. He was six feet three 
inches tall, and my mother’s five brothers, born in 
this country, were all over six feet. ‘My father’s family 
name was originally Wightman. On his side I am a 
mixture of Irish, English, Scotch and Holland Dutch. 

I was, then, actually born into music, though I can’t 
say I take much stock in the family stories that no 
matter how mad I was as a kid, I would always stop 
squalling to listen to a soprano voice. And I expect 
the doting aunt who claims that I used to cry to the 
chromatic seale is gifted with imagination. As for the 
legend that I jiggled my feet to Hearts and Flowers at 
the age of six months—well, that’s on a par with the 
picture of me at the same period sitting naked in a 
bowl. Both the legend and the picture, to my great 
embarrassment, used to be pulled out for company 
until I got old enough to put my foot down. 

Better admit that I was no prodigy, even though 
I did love music from the first time I heard it. Per- 
haps I got the taste when I accidentally rolled down a 
Colorado mountain with a violin and a watermelon 
at the age of nine months. But more likely I inherited 
the music part, and maybe the watermelon part, 
too, judging by my father’s appetite for that delicacy. 

An astrologist friend of ours looked at the stars on 
my birthnight—March 28, 1890—and predicted that 
I’d have a stormy career. I’ve often wondered if she 
meant jazz. She said the planets were all whizzing 
cater-cornered when I arrived. 

I have one sister, Ferne, who started taking vocal 
lessons when I got my first violin. Luckily we lived 
in a big house with wide lawns between us and the 
neighbors. Cooped up in a New York apartment building, 
I shudder to think where we’d have landed—in a police 
court probably. Even as it was, a new neighbor once 
rushed over pell-mell in answer to what he mistook for a 
frantic call for help. Sis and I were practicing a high note. 

The house was always full of brass bands and singers 
touching high C, partly family and partly guests. I began 
making my share of the family noises when I was three. 
On my toy violin dad taught me to pick out some tunes 
that I used to play for company. I had to wear velvet 
pants on such occasions and submit to being patted on 
the head by dear old ladies, but I was a roughneck just the 
same and fairly accurate with my fists; so the fellows knew 
better than to call me sissy. I guess they wouldn’t have 
done so anyway though, come to think of it, for most of 
them liked music nearly as well as I did. 


From Sewing Room to Woodshed 


HAT was my dad’s doing. Before he got through ex- 

plaining music to them, nearly every kid in Denver was 
crazy for a trombone or a French horn. He told the tax- 
payers they ought to finance music as well as plumbing 
courses in the schools, and finally they began to do so. 

A rich man named Wilcox was so interested in the idea 
that he put up the money to buy instruments and instruc- 
tion for boys who couldn’t afford them, and we had some 
corking amateur orchestras. Father organized oratorio 
orchestras, too, and we all played in those. I was in one 
from the time I was ten. : 

Lots of boys who got their musical training from dad 
make good money jazzing now. I’ve had some of them in 
my orchestra. I often think how lucky I was to grow up 
in Denver. In most places I’m quite sure the boys of my 
generation would have tabooed oratorio orchestras and 
serious music as sissy, and, of course, I wouldn’t have 
wanted to do anything the crowd wouldn’t ‘do. . That 
would have been a tragedy—not because the world would 
have lost anything in losing me as a musician, but bécause 
I would have lost the thrill of doing the thing I do best 
and like most. There’s nothing so sad to me as misfits— 
men and women who hate their jobs and mope doing them. 


_ see them. They were always simple and cordial. 
let me play his violin and indulgently ‘asked if I liked its © 


Naturally as a youngster I had no aspiration toward 
missionarying, and the idea of some day trying to convert 
America to music as a he-man’s interest wouldn’t par- 
ticularly have appealed to me as an ambition. 

Yet that’s what jazz is doing today and I am glad to feel 
that whatever I contribute is helping the good work along. 
It was just a question of time, though, until somebody 
would have attempted to put jazz on a real musical foot- 
ing. If I had not, some other boy from Denver might 
have. Or if not Denver, then from one of the other rare 
spots in America where honest-to-gosh boys took music 
as part of their lives as real as the ole swimmin’ hole or 
stealing watermelons. 

Like all kids, I hated to practice, and at seven, when I 
was graduated to a better instrument, I was supposed to 
practice an hour a day. Seemed as if I always had some- 
thing important to do whenever that hour came round, 
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Two Little Girls in Blue 


and pretty soon I was deliberately cutting. The report of 
my defection seeped through to dad. He called me on the 
carpet. I said I didn’t want to practice. Dad fixed me 
with a cold eye. I fidgeted, but he didn’t invite me to the 
woodshed that time. 

“Well,” said he, “‘we can at least lead the horse to 
water.”’ And from then on he locked me into the sewing 
room with my fiddle every afternoon. I sulked and 
threatened to run away to sea. Nobody batted an eye- 
lash. In fact, nobody paid much attention to me except 
to lock me up regularly when the time came. 

Then I had an inspiration and carried it out pronto. 
That is, I smashed my violin, banging its head over the 
flywheel of the sewing machine. The explosion made a 
noise like a custard-pie factory blowing up. The family 
noticed me this time—and led me to the woodshed. 

Afterward dad said, ‘“‘Son, you can put in your practice 
hour tomorrow cutting the lawn. You know you’ve got 
to pay me back what that violin cost.” 

At the end of five years I was still sawing wood to pay 
for that expensive instrument. As I got older, music 
affected me a good deal like a fever. I couldn’t even bear 
to hear mother sing the Erlking around the house. If I 
was taken to the opera I was weak and ill for a whole day 
afterward. Perspiration would stand out all over me as 
soon as the music began and I couldn’t move or speak 
until it had stopped. 

It is that way to this day. Parsifal is my favorite opera, 
but I’m very little good for a week after hearing it. I have 
always thought it would be pleasant to die listening to that 
immortal music. Yet these days I mostly go to a musical 
comedy or a laugh show if I have a night off. They are 
safety valves; that is why they are so well patronized. 
So is jazz a safety valve. ~ 

As a boy, my heroes were Paderewski, Harold Bauer, 
Kreisler and Ysaye.. [-was taken to hear these men when 
they played in Denver and sometimes went backstage to 
Kreisler 


tone. The others were invariably interested in what ordi- 
nary people were doing. If Kreisler had been some one- 
horse musician he probably would have raised the roof 


-a night of it.” 


-to sing. I did them all. 
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at the idea of a youngster touching his inst 
was just as modest and accommodating as 
all big men to be. 

I must here confess for the first time a thier 
Once I had all my plans set to become a mec 
neer. In my spare time I tinkered with eng 
very successfully. For instance, I made a m 
forgot to put on the pedals and brakes. A 
launch that would run everywhere except ; 
My summers were spent in such experimen 
we had up in the mountains. I lived outdoors 
fished and swam when I wasn’t making bur 

I guess it is a good thing I inherited a ce 
knack from my parents, for I lack stick-to-i1 
I invariably admire the things that are h; 
That is what first attracted me to jazz. The 
is that jazz is a snap to play. This is all wron 

have mastered your instrument it is ea 
qualify in a symphony by following 
written. But a jazz score can never he 
is written. The musician has to know hc 
jazz effect. 

At sixteen I started ragging—of ec 
not heard of ‘‘jazzing”’ then—the class 
and I won a good deal of notice with tt 
the older members of the Denver Symph 
I had then begun to play. They used to 
for hours. Our favorite classie for jaz 
Poet and Peasant Overture. 


When Jazz Banishes the E 


HE warden of the Nebraska Insane | 

us and thought our music might sooth; 
He invited us down for a week-end at th 
we played all the pieces we knew. We 
hit, especially with an old fellow who th. 
Nero. He was so fascinated with the) 
ragtime that he tried to play it on a fid 
around with him, and after that we | 
spectacle of watching Nero jazz it up wh’ 
Rome burned. 
I got my musical education from r 
teachers he selected. All were serious) 
musicians. One was Max Bendix, for w) 
later in the San Francisco Symphony, Ti 
ber the time when I didn’t know the fe! 
my hand, and my first lessons were tap 
father when I was such a baby that I - 
recollection of them. 
At seventeen I was chief viola lade. 
Symphony, and five years later went 1 
Coast to seek adventure. I finally E 
( 


ment I craved in the San Francisco E: 
played with the world’s fair orchestra ur 
tion closed. I was at the same time a1) 
Minetti String Quartet. When the exposic 
looked around for something new to do. Fi 
was thoroughly dissatisfied with symphon’\ 
pay was poor and there was little chance 1 
And then—along came jazz. 
We first met—jazz and I—at a dance div 
bary Coast. It screeched and bellowed at mf 
platform in the middle of a smoke-hazed, beet 
And it hit me hard. I had been blue all day t 
the morning, when I got out on the wrong s 
I’m superstitious sometimes and that was 0} | 
cracked my shaving mirror; there was a It 
coat; my coffee was cold; my three many 
boiled; I spilled the salt; it rained; at reheza 
went blooey; a wisdom tooth jumped. Whenie 
violinist moaned that a musician’s life is d 
agreed. 
By evening I wanted only bed or the Bay. 
Bell, a fellow musician, dropped in and ig 


“You may make a whole week of it ‘ 
grouched. ‘I’m going to bed.” 
He was set on taking me out with him, @ eve | 
on a stretcher. 


jazz places—to cheer me up, he said. Wean le 
into a madhouse. Men and women were\l 
twirling feverishly there. Sometimes they 
fingers and yelled loud enough to crows 
music it was. 

My whole body began to sit up and ed 
like coming out of blackness into bright li gh. 
evaporated when treated by the Georgia 
trombonist was wailing about. My head wasiZ 
feet seemed to understand that tune. They@ 
wildly. I wanted to whoop. I wanted to dé 
Raucous? Ye 


to have vitality, sincerity aid truth in it 
uncouthness, it was trying to say somethg 


st as an uneducated man struggles ungram- 
xpress an original and true idea. I wanted to 
a 


tter. 
ediately clear that I was going to. Coming as 
m environment where music was taken for 
sort of daily necessity, jazz never did shock 
worried and obsessed me. The fantastic beat 
my ears long after the strident echoes had 
sp for nights became a syncopated mockery. 
red me like a hunch you can’t get the hang of. 
st days I never thought seriously of taking up 
yet in the back of my mind was the convic- 
have to turn over a new leaf soon if I really 
count to anything. It was the crisis in my life. 
jough there was no reason or excuse for it that 
*now, I was becoming a loafer, without ambi- 
se. The easy, comfortable, dependent days of 
| could never come back again. I was out on 
fast making a mess of life. Perhaps most 
‘0 through the stage. It may be that to all 
yere comes a time when they wear out their 
ye things they are used to doing and need 
ash and exciting. At least it was so with me. 
with the symphony I was pretty sure to con- 
ag the line of no resistance. A viola player 
e further than I had already gone. Ready- 
study and methods of playing made it un- 
-me to attempt any originality. And I had 
f vitality which had to be turned into some 
there was no chance for it to go into my work 
hat I would divert it to wild parties and drink. 
rine for a moment that I thought all this out 
ly knew that I was listless, dissatisfied and 
Of course I had money troubles too. All of us 
n took extra jobs to make ends meet. I drove 
yself for a while and, at that, was usually 
4 jazz stepped in. 


2arning Jazz by Observation 


smile when I start presenting jazz in the réle 
rt. [hope no reader will hiss us off the page. I 
t, when pedagogues and parents were panning 
that I ought to speak up and defend it as a 
because it did pick me up and more or less, in 
phrase, ‘‘make a man of me.” Not that I 
rsuch hopes of it. I began to experiment with 
ic because it was interesting. That is to say, 
eard jazz for the first time, I resigned my job 
phony and applied at Tait’s for a place in a 


} 


id for two days lived in a sort of daze. The 
‘ttled round me like hail wasn’t music in the 
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myself just as they seemed to be doing. But it was no 
good. The second day the director fired me. He was kind 
enough, but brief. 

“You can’t jazz, that’s all,’’ he told me. I nodded dully, 
watching the red hat of a girl at the other end of the room 
bobbing in an ecstasy of syncopation. Then I walked out 
of Tait’s, mild as milk, and went home to my hall bedroom 
on Eddy Street and slept. I slept clear around the clock. 
When I woke up I was mad. 

So they said I couldn’t jazz, did they? Well, I’d show 
’em. I'd learn to jazz. I’d learn if it took a year. 

You know the thirst for knowledge that always seems to 
attack the ambitious young man in the advertisement 
when he reads of mail-order training courses. I felt just 
like that, but though there are plenty of them now, there 
were no mail jazz courses then, so I had to invent a method 
of educating myself. This was to visit the restaurants 
where jazz was being played. A difficulty arose here. I had 
no money and they expected you to order food and drink 
in all those places. My old awe for head waiters increased 
during this time about a thousandfold. They were so 
muscular. I had never noticed what brawny fellows a res- 
taurant uses for head waitering. In an argument with them 
one would be nowhere at all. 

Luckily I had a fairly presentable dress suit left over 
from symphony days. In this I made a moderately 
prosperous-looking figure, and there really was no way 
that a head waiter who didn’t know me could tell that I 
hadn’t a dime in my broadcloth pockets. My cue was to 
appear when the music was at its height. I would hang 
around the entrance as though waiting for somebody, but 
really studying the orchestra. If necessary I would make 
an effort to get a special kind of table, such as head waiters 
give only to best-paying patrons. Of course without the 
proffer of kale I had no chance, and thus my way would be 
paved for an indignant retreat. The drawback was that 
this trick couldn’t be used more than once on a restaurant. 

These mere snatches of study I eked out with experi- 
ments in my hall bedroom. Two landladies put me out 
during this period on complaint of tenants above and be- 
low, for I experimented with my violin as well as pencil 
and paper. There were no saxophoneproof apartments in 
those days. No wonder the architect who invented them 
stands to make a fortune. 

After many attempts I finally worked out an orchestra- 
tion and learned what I wanted to know about faking. 
Faking was what the early jazz orchestras relied upon. That 
is, they had no scores, each man working out his part for 
himself, faking as he went along. Up to that time, there had 
never been a jazz orchestration. I made the first and 
started in the jazz-orchestra business. That sounds simple. 
But it wasn’t. The first hundred days of any business have 
their discouragements and there was nobody hankering 
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for the opportunity to finance my jazz band —not after I 
had got myself fired because I couldn’t play jazz. How- 
ever, | managed to borrow a few hundred dollars on per- 
sonal credit to guarantee my men’s salaries. What I could 
scrape together was not enough to guarantee any salary for 
myself though, and so in those days I learned a good deal 
about plain living and high thinking. 

It was slow work gathering men, because I wanted only 
those who could realize what I was trying to do. I hardly 
knew myself, except that I saw possibilities in the music if 
it could be put on a scored, trained basis. The usual jazz- 
orchestra gang was no good for my purpose and neither 
were the more set-in-their-way symphony players. I 
needed musically trained youngsters who were ambitious, 
slightly discontented and willing to adventure a little. 

In San Francisco band circles I became known as a sort 
of nut. Leaders sent the men they discharged and those 
that they couldn’t handle because of stubborn or freak 
streaks to me with the message, ‘‘Here’s another nut.” 
Occasionally one of these did fit into my scheme exactly as 
if he had been created for it. At last I had seven men of 
spirit and enterprise, all anxious to start. 

Then the war broke out. We got the news in the midst 
of arehearsal. And that, of course, ended that. In the fol- 
lowing twenty-four hours I tried all recruiting stations 
within walking distance and got turned down. In spite of 
recent thin living, I weighed three hundred pounds and 
the rules said I was ‘‘no good for combatant purposes.” 


A Slim Chance of Keeping Fat 


FTER much argument Washington ruled that I could 
enlist as a band leader, and I finally put on a Navy 
uniform, especially made. I had lost my seven picked men, 
but the Navy had plenty of material for experimentation. 
Best of all, we had discipline, so that the trombonist 
couldn’t get off practice whenever he had been out late the 
night before and the French horn dared not pipe a word 
about headaches. 

Though I led a band, I had plenty of superior officers, 
too, and I learned something of being disciplined as well as 
disciplining. I was paid forty-two dollars a month, and got 
it a lot more regularly than I got my own salary later when 
I was paying other men forty times that. 

It was a grilling sort of life though, and after I was out I 
was all nerves. I was short of funds, too, so there was no 
chance of starting my own orchestra again and I took 
charge of the Fairmont Hotel orchestra in San Francisco. 
I would direct a punchy jazz number and then I would go 
out of sight and cry for ten minutes. This went on until I 
lost exactly a hundred pounds, falling off in three months 
from 285 to 185. When I went to a doctor he told me to 
stop working and worrying. I told him I had a fat chance. 
It looked to me 
as if I’d be worry- 
ing until I died. 
And right here 
perhaps it is all 
right for me to say 
that there is truth 
in the old maxim 
that it is never 
darker than just 
before dawn. Iam 
not much on the 
Pollyanna stuff, 
but after all I have 
known what it was 
to lose my ambi- 
tion and my nerve 
and my health and 
find them all again. 

There I was, a 
ham symphony 
player, determined 
to break into some- 
thing that the best 
people then con- 
sidered the lowest 
of the low. It 
didn’t look like 
much of a future, 
did it? Yet not 
long before in New 
York, if I had only 
known it, some- 
thing had hap- 
pened that showed 
the mango magic 
was working. 

The original 
Dixieland Jazz 
Band went East 
and was hired by 
the Reisenweber 
Café. Remember, 

(Continued on 
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as usual. A prosperous widower 

of their acquaintance had just 
married again without giving his grief 
a fair chance to cool, and the depravity 
of men was the theme. 

“‘T know just as well as I’m sitting 
here Joe wouldn’t wait six months,” 
declared Mrs. Eldredge, with a man- 
ner implying this proved something. 

“Why, of course he wouldn’t,’’ as- 
sented Mrs. Burlew, always anxious 
to be amiable. 

Mrs. Eldredge gave her a dirty look. 
“Oh, wouldn’t he? A lot you know 
about it! What right have you got to 
say hewouldn’t wait? Idon’tsee——” 

“But you just said so yourself, 
didn’t you? I only wanted d? 

“Maybe I did, but I can say what 
I like about him. He’s my husband, I 
guess. And when it comes to that, I 
bet he’d wait just as long as your hus- 
band, and maybe longer.” 

It looked like the makings of a nice 
little scrap, but Mrs. Parker headed it 
off with “Well, if I die, I’m going to 
leave Junior and Myrtle to Kate. I 
simply can’t bear the thought of a 
stepmother for them.”’ 

Unanimous approval of this senti- 
ment, although there lurked in the 
background a general belief that a 
course of stepmother discipline would 
be the right medicine for the Parker 
brats. And then they proceeded to 
rake husbands foreand aft; it was plain 
the species belonged in the ash can. 

Estelle Childress listened to the talk 
in restless silence, uncertain whether to 
be resentful or take it as ajoke. She 
was about to be married and was as 
much in love with her fiancé as could 
reasonably be expected. 

“To hear you-all talk, one would 
think you hated them,” she exclaimed 
with a forced laugh. 

“No, but you’ve got to fight ’em— 
you've got to stand up for your rights,” 
declared Mrs. Eldredge, banging the 
table with her stout fist. “If you don’t, 
there’s just no living with them.” 

Now, this was actually a compli- 
ment to old Joe Eldredge, who hadn’t 
spent two hours out of his office in 
twenty years that his wife did not pass 
on, and’had even to ask her permission 
to go duck hunting. 

“Isn’t it the truth? Give ’em an 
inch and they’!l take a mile. And they 
all hang together!” ‘The speaker’s 
tone rose to a wail. ‘‘Why, just look 
at the way my Herbert lied for that 
Charlie Fain! I never will get over it. 
He wouldn’t lie for me that way.” 

“They’re all alike.” 

“T don’t agree with you at all,’’ re- 
marked Estelle in cold disapproval. 

“What do you know about it, any- 
how? Wait, my dear! Just wait! You’ll 
find out. Hey, girls? Won’t she?” 

Estelle tossed her cards on the table 
and pushed back her chair. 

“T don’t believe I’ll play any more. I don’t feel like it.” 

Mrs. Burlew protested: ‘‘Oh, come on! Don’t be silly. 
We were only fooling’; but Mrs. Eldredge bristled. 

“Let her go if she wants to!” she cried. “I guess no- 
body’s keeping her! If she wants to get mad, let her get 
mad. I reckon we’ve got a right to talk.” 

“‘Oh, hush up, please,” implored the hostess. ‘“‘Comeon 
and play, honey. They were only having a little fun. 
Don’t spoil the party.” 

Thus adjured, Estelle picked up her hand and the 
game went on. It was the regular meeting of the Cheery 
Wives and she was filling in for a friend. Sometimes the 
Cheery Wives met three or four times a week, when the 
weather was bad or. the girls had nothing in ‘particular 
to do. 

“Did you see in the paper last night,’”’ inquired Mrs. 
Burlew, ‘“‘where that woman ran off and left her three 
children behind?” 

“No! Never!” 
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“Yes, she did. Her husband is a carpenter, and she up 
and left him and her baby and two small children. Can 
you imagine it?”’ 

“But whatever for?” 

“A fireman. It seems they lived right next door to a 

. fire station, and ae 

“Serves him right. He ought to ’ve known better, and 
moved. But it’s dreadful about the children. How could 
a woman do such a thing? I can’t imagine.” 

From this they progressed to a general discussion of the 
relative positions of husband and children in a woman’s 
affections. 

“Well, there’s one woman who thinks more of her hus- 
band, I do believe, than she does of her children,” re- 
marked Mrs. Eldredge. 

“Who?” they chorused. 

“That Miz Witherspoon. I just can’t understand her.” 

Again Mrs. Burlew agreed. “That’s-a fact,” she said. 
“She’s just crazy about him. And what she can see in that 
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big ol’ thing is a mystery 
he never hasa word to say 

“Joe says he honestly 
Witherspoon would saye 
instead of the children j 
fire.” 

“Oh, who ever hea) 
thing?” 

“T don’t believe a y 
wouldn’t be natural.” — 

“How can you talk ] 


Eldredge? You jus 
wouldn’t.” 
“What do you think, } 


Do you think she would 
another, turning to the 
hostess, who sat apart 
the room in mute protes 
cigarettes. | 
The old lady hesitat 
the folds of her black sil! 
“T don’t reckon go,” s: 
“Would you save } 
instead of your children} 
“Who? Me? Save§; 
my children? Well, I gi 
ain’t no kin to me.” 
They laughed and apr} 
a winner suggested they! 
on with the game, and } 
dropped for a few min‘ 
ently cropped up again} 
of Mrs. Burlew’s to th} 
troubles of her colored i 
“‘She says the only o> 
bands she ever really a 
t 
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“Has she left this last 
‘She says she has, all 
to get a divorce. But } 
tell. I hope so, or I ec; 
She’s been so uppity ans 
she married that nigg’- 
was no account.” 
“‘Well, I bet she goes te 
“She will if she ant 
these dining-car waiter: 
to pin down. And hd 
ried twice since Charitye 
know. . . . Whose cal 
“Miz Parker’s. } 


Parker doubled, and th}; 
and Miz Eldredge bid t 
“So she did. . a 
Charity’ll take him bael 
“Whatever did she lq 
she was so crazy about 
“Oh, heran around—p 
they’re like. One night jt 
arated, Charity got her 
down to the Katy depot p 
train. She aimed to kiljh 
he met a certain woman 
sake, how she did love # 
Play was interruptegt 
by the entrance of Lin} 
ments. Lina was an @ 
the Shepherd family at 
cial privileges. 
“Hello, Lina.” am 
“How do, Miz Eldrg 
you, ma’am? How dol 
How—well, if it ain’t m 
do, Miss Estelle? Where you been all this’ 
seen you for most two months, honey.” — | 
“No, I’ve been away, Lina. How’s the. 
“Doin’ fine, thank you, ma’am. Lookh 
my arm now.” 


“No’m, but it’s as good as new now.” » 
““Who’s your doctor?” ak 
“Doctor? Shucks, honey, I don’t pay do ( 
That ol’ doctor done give me medicine until 
no more, but it never helped me a bit. Sop 
ma’am. But it seemed like my arm never 
and then I took it to meetin’.” st 
“And what did they do?” + = 
. “Well, they all prayed too. Brother Kehg! 
me to shut my eyes, and I kept gettin’ happr4 
and lost my hat, and then I started to resi , 
could feel them tongues comin’ on me, and I! 
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+ at last I just laid it all on Him and sat right 
at.” 
ee one rubber after the refreshments and then 
broke up. Declining offers of a ride, Estelle 
ne. She was taking long daily walks in order to 
yure. 
e prisk exercise failed to raise her spirits. Why 
li talked that way? Surely marriage could not 
t. Well, anyway, hers would be different—she 
vere meant for each other! Besides, she could 
jst lots of happy marriages—yes, just lots of 
t’s see, there was Mrs. No, Estelle had 
+ didn’t get along. Well, surely Mr. and Mrs. 
lard met all the specifications—always so affec- 
d companionable, forever fondling each other 
pet names. Then she recalled a story going the 
out a smart sedan Mr. Ballard had bought— 
infortunate mistake delivered at his own home. 
ime she had arrived opposite the Lanham place, 
ite amid a grove of oak and elm, and she beamed 
radiantly. Aha, here was her perfect example! 
; revered Judge and Mrs. Lanham, who be- 
the old school—dignified, courtly, amiable and 
je. There was no more imposing figure in town 
adge as he walked to his office at the same hour 
ning. At five, he drove home with his wife be- 
and people were wont to smile fondly as they 
+ to most of them this couple stood for all they 
; had missed. Yes, one could search the wide 
‘not find another couple so ideally mated. Their 
ed in the judge’s clear eyes and placid strength, 
‘nham’s sweet, gentle face and manner. She and 
dhe like that some day. 
was waiting when Estelle reached home, but her 
mother had not sat down to it. 
kept you so late?” asked her mother timidly. 
‘t late,” snapped Estelle. ‘If you insist on hay- 
L at such a ridiculous hour, it’s impossible to be 


Mr. Childress remarked, “‘I don’t take any 
iknow, honey, so I get hungry.” 
ghter replied with an impatient movement of her 
| and the three went into the dining room, where 
‘iress immediately proved his words by wading 
‘ackbone and apple sauce and sweet potatoes and 
‘dcorn bread, like a cotton-patch nigger. Estelle 


“Well, There’s One Woman Who Thinks More of Her Husband, 


watched his gorging with disgust. Having eaten at the 
bridge party, she had no appetite, and her father’s perform- 
ance made her shudder. 

Afterward Estelle went to her room for a last touching 
up, because Tom was coming, and Mr. Childress lit a cigar, 
shed his coat, and settled down to the evening paper with 
a grunt of satisfaction. He and his wife always sat up- 
stairs in the evenings, leaving the living room to Estelle and 
her beau. 

She was radiant when Tom arrived, and bubbled over 
with good nature and affection, although to the casual ob- 
server there seemed little to justify the change. Tom 
looked just anvaverage citizen, alert and capable, and too 
young to have reached the point where a man can spend 
the mornings fixing up his golf game and the afternoons in 
wrangling the eighteen holes. But it was very plain he was 
deeply in love, and what with time out for holding, it 
seemed only a moment until the grandfather’s clock in the 
hall tolled eleven. Then Estelle sent him home. Her 
parents had long since gone to bed, and Mr. Childress’ 
snoring could be heard all over the house. However, he 
made up for it by getting up early and prowling all over the 
place. 

“ Sh-h!”’ 
Estelle.” 

“Tt’s eight o’clock,’”’ he protested. 

“You might show a little consideration. The poor child 
needs the sleep.” 

Mr. Childress snorted and went out on the lawn for the 
morning paper. Estelle’s pup had chewed it to shreds and 
so the day started badly. At 8:15 he and his wife break- 
fasted alone. Estelle always took hers in bed about half- 
past nine. 

“Well,” he inquired, “‘ have they fixed up the date yet?” 

“Ves—the twelfth of December. Estelle wants Doctor 
Blue to marry them, and as he’s going on a trip to Pales- 
tine on the fifteenth, she’s fixed on the twelfth.” 

“Where do they aim to live? Here, or buy a house, or 
rent?”’ 

“Here? Don’t be absurd, Kyle. I thought perhaps we 
might give them a house—just a small one of course.” 

Mr. Childress glanced up sharply. 

“Nobody gave us a house when we got married,’”’ he 
said. 

“That’s different. Nobody had any money then. 
Everybody in my family was too poor, and yours were even 


cautioned Mrs. Childress. ‘‘You’ll wake 


worse. But you can well afford to give Estelle a small 
house, and you know it.” 

“Young people ought to make their own way,” he 
grumbled. 

“There you go! I should think you would be only too 
glad to do something for your only child.”’ 

With the scars of twenty years of the harness on him, 
Mr. Childress did not try to balk. 

“‘Bstelle has planned everything so well,” her mother 
purred. ‘‘She’s thought everything out to the smallest de- 
tale 

“How—everything?”’ 

‘Well, where they’1l build and how she wants the house, 
and where they’re going on the wedding trip and what 
people she wants to know and—oh, everything. Why, she 
has even fixed up a little book for expenses, so Tom can 
put down his cigars and things like that.’’ And for the next 
ten minutes Mrs. Childress discoursed with complacent 
pride on her daughter’s plans for her married life. 

“She certainly has figured it all out, hasn’t she?’’ ad- 
mitted Mr. Childress. 

‘She is so efficient—thinks of everything.” 

A pause, and he asked, ‘“‘ What’re Tom’s plans?” 

“How d’you mean—Tom’s plans?” 

‘Well, I suppose he has some plans for the future too, 
ain’t he?” 

His wife read a sinister meaning into this query. 

“What do you want to talk that way for? Just to be 
mean—that’s all.” 

“What is there mean about that?” 

“Oh, I know what you were thinking.” 

“T only asked what plans Tom had for the future, didn’t 
I? Has Estelle taken them into account?” 

“Of course—at least, I suppose so.” 

“Hum,” said Mr. Childress. 

“T declare, you’re the most unnatural father!” 

“To hear you and Estelle go on, one would think she 
was doing this boy a favor by marrying him.” 

“‘Well, so she is.” 

Ratst 

“Why, she could have her pick of a dozen better men 
than Tom Mattox any day!” cried Mrs. Childress. 

“And he could have his pick of a dozen girls right in 
this town who would make him as good a wife as Estelle,” 
retorted her husband. 

(Continued on Page 131) 
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Meldon Towers at the moment when our story 
opens— eight, if you wish to count the butler and 
the second man, who were bringing in the tea.’ You 
mustn’t think from this, though, 
that the room was crowded, for 
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the drawing-room at Meldon Tow- 
ers had been drafted on a proud 
scale; on such a perspective, in- 
deed, that the grandfather of the 
present marquis—the Old Nooker, 
as he was later known to his- 
tory —— Buton second thoughts 
it would be better not to start on 
that—and even if he did it, it was 
nothing to the credit of a noble 
lord, no matter how admiringly it 
was dwelt upon by the tenantry 
in later years. 

There were, then, six persons— 
and the butler and the second 
man—in the drawing-room; and 
starting with these in the order of 
their importance, the Marquis of 
Meldon and Colonel Baylison were 
playing chess at one of the win- 
dows. The marquis was getting 
on, both in years and girth, but 
his ponderous mien and stately 
front were two of the most con- 
stant ornaments of the House of 
Lords, where he could generally be 
found during the sessions listening 
to the speeches with impressive 
dignity and from time to time ex- 
claiming “‘Heah! Heah!” espe- 
cially when the fate of Britain was 
being described as headed toward 
the bowwows or the conduct of the 
Laborites was being scathed in no 
uncertain terms. In fact, not only 
did he take his politics seriously; 
he had even been mentioned more 
than once—in letters to the editor 
of the Times—as a possible cabinet 
member. But whether or not the 
Old Nooker’s shadow still hung too 
heavily over the family, the list of 
ministers had always so far been 
completed without him, and no one 
but the marquis knew the depth of 
his disappointment or how grimly 
he had vowed to himself that he 
still would make the grade. 

The marquis moved his bishop, 
and Colonel Baylison said 
‘““Choh!” with obvious annoyance, 
seeing his castle in danger and 
having asoldier’s natural displeas- 
ure at finding the army thus 
threatened by the church. 

The colonel had a very stern 
countenance, and a particularly 
military mustache, though some- 
what gray and grizzled with the 
passing of the years. He was 
inclined to be chubby, with a beau- 
tiful red neck marked with hori- 
zontal creases, and hewas generally 
dressed in such afashion that when- 
ever he moved you could hear 
leather creaking somewhere on 
him. Like themarquis, the colonel was a widower; though, 
quite unlike the marquis, it was said of the colonel that in 
his time he had been known as a lady’s man—large square 
envelopes, slightly scented and addressed in spidery writ- 
ing, still following him now and then at his club, as 
occasional snowflakes sometimes fall long after the storm 
has passed. 

““A good move, that,’ creaked the colonel. 

The marquis said nothing, but sat back in his chair with 
ponderous satisfaction, presently looking over his shoulder 
to see how the tea was coming along. The butler had 
placed his tray on a table in front of Lady Mowbray, the 
marquis’ sister—and this, of course, brings us to Lady 
Mowbray, who had been talking to the curate under 
Reynolds’ portrait of the twelfth marchioness. 

She was a gentle-faced, gentle-voiced little woman— 
Lady Mowbray—gray of hair and pink of cheek, with blue 
eyes which had begun to fade and a look of resignation ag 
gentle as everything else around her. One of those little 
old ladies, it might be said, who had smiled a lot and wept 


“Now, My Dear, I am the Marquis of Meldon”’—as if That Made Any Difference —“‘and 
I Want to Teli Your Father Where You Are”’ 


a lot in their time—with no one to care greatly which it 
was that they happened to be doing at the moment—little 
old ladies born for black satin and lace, who properly be- 
long to the age of panniers and the minuet. Like her 
grandfather, the Old Nooker, she had grown deaf with the 
years; and just as nearly everyone has some tender folly. 
of which it would be boorish to break them, it was Lady 
Mowbray’s fond conviction that if anyone would speak to 
her slowly she was nearly always able to read their lips. 

“That,” she said, pouring two cups, “‘is for the marquis, 
and that is for the colonel.” Knowing, you see, of old how 
many lumps of sugar they wanted and how much cream. 
Bowing gravely, the butler placed the two cups and saucers 
on a server and carried them over to the chess table; the 
second man following with the inviolable two plates, one 
of thin bread and butter with cress, the other of cake. 

“Two lumps for you, Nellie?” asked Lady Mowbray, 
raising her gentle voice and looking over toward a girlina 
riding habit. 

“Please,” said this fourth one, turning and nodding. 
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The Honorable Nellie Bedford hadn’t lon 
from her daily ride; but instead of going up 
she was leaning against the piano at the ot 
the room, and had either been talking to o; 

closely watching th 
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where he had been sitting on the music bench, tl 
had been able to look out over the lawn whicl 
down to meet the Channel. 

Perhaps he had been watching the pro 
the passenger boats making its way from Hav # 
Plymouth, or he may have been following the nv 
of the two gardeners and the horse-drawn m/e! 
were giving the lower lawn and path their regu 1 
day grooming. 

The Honorable Augustus was the nephew of h 
Mowbray and the Marquis of Meldon; but to li 
as he sauntered across the room, you might We 
puzzled to have found any family resemblance. °W 
begin with, tall and thin, and you would haven ed 
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an the minister didn’t turn up for the ceremony, 
us?” asked the curate, looking scandalized at 
'gestion. 
|W—aw—the bootlegger—aw. You know, they 
bition over there. ’Stremely amusing. And the 
) to their work in motor cars. At hawf awfter 
know, when they all knock off, it’s as much as 
3 worth to attempt to cross the road.” 
ers, Augie. Tell Mr. Wyndham about 
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“Oh! Ah! Rather! It’s a profession, you know. 
You—aw—aw—you buy a gun, you know; a—aw—aw— 
a very lively sort of a pepperbox, and whenever you find 
your funds are running low, you get a brother collegian to 
assist you, and you either hold up a citizen, as they call 
them, or a shopkeeper or a pay-roll messenger or a bank— 
according, as I understand it, to the degree of your pro- 
fession. It would be infra dig, of course, for a banking 
operator to fiddle his time away on common citizens; and 
a shop worker, I believe, has to let the pay rolls alone until 
he has a certain number of notches on his gun.” 

“And they do all this in the larger cities, you under- 
stand, Mr. Wyndham,” said Lady Mowbray, who had 
caught a word here and there. “Not in isolated country 
districts, as one might think.” 

“Oh! Ah! Rather!” 

At this third use of the triple expletive, the 
Marquis of Meldon cocked his north eye down 
the room at his noble young nephew—cocked it 
with a glance which said “You fool!”” No 
one saw this glance but the Honorable Nellie, 
and the Honorable Nellie looked troubled— 
looked, indeed, as a mother might look who sees 
her first-born threatened. Colonel Baylison, 
too, frowned a little as he listened to Augie’s 
adventures, and even the curate warmed up none 
toowell. Indeed, it might be said that the Honor- 
able Augustus wasn’t a particular favorite of any 
of the gentlemen present—a circumstance, how- 
ever, which was more than compensated by the 
admiration that was shown him by the ladies. 

“Tell Mr. Wyndham about the blacks now, 
Augie,” said Lady Mowbray. And—aside to the 
curate—‘‘I love to hear him tell about the blacks.” 

“Oh! Ah! Rather!’ At that there was such 
arattle at the chessboard it’s a wonder the men 
didn’t fall off. ‘I knocked around New 
York quite a bit, you know, seeing the 
shows and the sights and one thing and 
another; and theré’s one section of the city 
which is populated by nothing but colored 
people, as they call them over there— 
hundreds of thousands, I should say— 
bobbies, postmen, shopkeepers, chemists—colored, 
every one!” 

“Colored?” said the curate, staring a little in his 
earnest manner. ‘You mean—ah—blue people and 
green people and—ah—other shades when you speak 
of them as being colored?” 

“No, no! In the States, you know, they always 
speak of a black as being colored.” 

‘“‘What an extraordinary thing!” 

“Yes, but dash it, a black man is a colored man, 
when all is said and done, you know.” 

Lady Mowbray caught that. 


The Honorable Nellie Bedford 
Hadn’t Long Returned From 
Her Daily Ride; But Instead 
of Going Up to Change, She Was 
Leaning Against the Piano at 
the Other End of the Room 


“ Augustus is quite fond of the Americans,” she confided 
to the curate. ‘‘I could tell it from his letters.” 

“Oh! Ah! Clever chaps, rather! I picked up quite a 
few ideas over there.”’ 

The two ladies went upstairs soon after, the Honorable 
Nellie giving Augie a fond look from the doorway—a look 
which he obviously tried not to understand. When she had 
gone he drew a sigh of relief; and the curate taking him- 
self over to the chess table, Augie returned to the piano 
and the window again, his long fingers stealing over 
Jocelyn’s Berceuse as though of their own accord. Sud- 
denly, however, the playing stopped and the marquis’ 
nephew was standing in front of the window. 

‘““Hullo!’”’ he exclaimed. ‘‘What’s this?” 

It was one of the gardeners running up the lawn as fast 
as he could leg it—a tall, elderly man, bronzed and bearded, 
with one of those heads which are generally painted on 
Moses, and a pair of trousers that were tied with string 
beneath the knees to keep the cold out. Seeing that he 
was bringing news of importance, Wilkens, the butler, went 
tothe door to meet him, the second man closely following 
to give what assistance he could. 

“Begging your pardon, My Lord,” said Wilkens a 
moment later, returning, himself a bit breathless, ‘but 
a young girl has been found on the beach, ’alf in and out of 
the water: They thought at first she was dead, sir; but 
Roper thinks if a 
doctor was sent 
for quick ——” 

(Continued on 
Page 114) 


She Stood There, Looks 
ing at Them, a Breath: 
less Little Figure of 
Wide-Eyed Inquiry 
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“Ronald, the Winged Peril of the Seas, H’m?"’ His Answering Grin Broke Forth at Once 


mother had left her there. Constance’s 
mother had left her in Hawaii because a hon- 
eymoon in the Orient, upon which the lady was at 
the moment embarking, seemed to promise better d deux. 

A marconigram, therefore, went to Constance’s father, 
between whom and Constance’s mother existed sensibly 
the pleasantest sort of relationship—a relationship which 
divorce, on the well-bred grounds of desertion and non- 
support, had but slightly impaired. 

““Am leaving Constance,” said the marconigram, 
friends. Hawaii until September.” 

At which time the honeymoon would be returning in its 
orbit and likely on the wane. Constance, therefore, not 
so superfluous. 

Constance’s father, deeply engrossed in the behavior of 
certain stocks which had upon the morning of the marconi- 
gram’s arrival gone up or down as he had not expected, 
answered through a stenographer, ‘‘Satisfactory stop 
letter follows.’”’ Which it never did. Constance for one had 
not for an instant supposed it would—her father being a 
man of many interests, and the court in any case having 
awarded him only partial custody of the child. 

“Shall you be quite happy—and so on—with these— 
ah—Satterleys?’’ inquired Colonel Crichton-Browne the 
day before the wedding. He was the man whom Con- 
stance’s mother was marrying. The nicest sort of English- 
man, even to a long, serious upper lip and one slightly 
drooping eyelid. The sort of man whose hair may thin but 
whose waistline never thickens. Long, lean, colorless and 
delightful. Between him and Constance a kind of sympa- 
thy existed, which was not surprising—Constance having 
struggled for twenty years with her mother’s impulsive 
nature, and Colonel Crichton-Browne being just about to 
take over the job. 


(J) mother had was in Hawaii because her 
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“Shall you be—ah—fairly well amused?” he added 
anxiously. 

Constance regarded him gravely, bit a soft, red lower 
lip—she disliked the orange and tangerine rouges and 
never used them—knitted a well-groomed eyebrow and 
smiled, showing excellent teeth. 

“With the fleet rocking in the harbor? Cecil, don’t be 
funny! Isn’t.the whole female population quivering in the 
breeze? Aren’t I as susceptible as the next one?”’ 

“Why—ah—not if I’m a judge,”’ said Colonel Crichton- 
Browne. ‘“‘You’re a queer little nut—I don’t like to 
think 

““You’re not supposed to think,’’ said Constance pleas- 
antly, ‘‘until after the organ. has left off breathing o’er 
Eden and begun to roar for Lohengrin. Then, taking your 
nerve in both hands and clenching your teeth, one sweetly 
solemn thought ——” °* 

“Chuck it!” said Colonel Crichton-Browne. 

“You see!’’ said Constance. ‘‘You’re white to the lips; 
you realize in your heart that the trap yawns for you! You 
hear the muffled drums, Cecil. The condemned man’s 
hearty breakfast is spread before you.” 

They were as a matter of fact at breakfast together in 
the hotel dining room—Constance’s mother never appeared 
before noon—and upon Constance’s mention of condemned 
men her companion lifted a spoonful of egg to his lips. 

“Stout fella,’”’ murmured Constance approvingly, add- 
ing with meticulous honesty: ‘‘I got that out of Beau Geste. 
Is it really smart, Cecil? Or just character stuff?” 

“Stout fella,’ murmured Colonel Crichton-Browne hesi- 
tantly. ‘““‘Why—I dare say—really 4 
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“Tell me in September,” said 
soothingly. “It’s not awfully in 
way. Better keep your mind or 
doing.” 

Colonel Crichton-Browne took a bit of, to 
at her imploringly. “I wish you wouldn’t sp 

“Sorry! I only meant to buck you up.” _ 

“Your mother—you know—really, Conaig ale: 
she’s most unusual.” j 

“And that,’’ said Constance, “I call 
nuptial tribute. And believe me when I 
ina position six months from now to know j 
usual she is.’ : 

“‘Tsn’t that rather an odd thing for her dai ig 

Constance shrugged slender shoulders- 
point of thinness. 

“Tt is not. I’d say it to her face if she waa 
of asleep in bed upstairs. She’s awfully char 
tenly spoiled. She couldn’t live with my fat? 
he wouldn’t take time to keep her amused.” 

“I’m expecting—to keep her amused, ni 
Crichton-Browne. 

He blinked through the smoke of his To | 
smiled at Constance kindly. P 

“You will—or she’ll walk out on you!” ( Cis 
torted. ‘‘Don’t glare at me, Cecil. I’m fond he 
rally.” . 

“Most unnaturally—what?”’ 

“T’m fond of her, but I know her. She's sis! 
unreasonable. She’s inconsiderate as the devi OL 
that —— 

“Yes, outside of that?’ said Colonel Cricl= 
politely. 

‘Well, she’s easy on the eyes, and apparent a 
men are concerned—she has the missing f* 


cold, I’ve seen it all my life. You're the first 
ey to want to marry though.” 


richton-Browne echoed dazedly, ‘“‘Seemed to 
” 


nsee now it’s going through,” said Constance, 


casually to an acquaintance across the dining 
was none too sure at first. There have been 
know. There was a man in Paris last No- 
wever, he crowded his luck; he let her see him 
1 blue collar.” 
‘richton-Browne’s nervous fingers strayed to 
4 which Constance’s mouth twitched and her 
sel eyes narrowed in a small-boy grin. 
she assured him. ‘‘Stick to tweeds and the 
likes ’em casual and doggy. My father 
ts—butter-and-egg-man stuff.” 
ce,” said Colonel Crichton-Browne grimly, 
sting little beast.” 
’t 12” said Constance, still smiling. 
@ no—ah—romance. At your age—it’s ex- 


around fifty,’’ suggested Constance blandly. 
do.” Instantly repentant, she stretched one 
the table and tweaked her prospective step- 
.. Under a sophisticated mop of short brown 
all, thin face was oddly wistful. 
ing for you, Cecil,”’ she assured him. 
you mustn't expect me to rise and cheer. 


“T swear 
I sit 


ehton-Browne paid his chit and pocketed his 


bomber goes up,” he suggested. 

» chu iekled, collecting her bag and a book. 

you the day it does. No, dear old cabbage, 
has all the tender passion in our outfit.” 

y isn’t decent.”’ 

narriage?”’ inquired Constance. “‘Oh, come, 
\ildn’t go so far as all that. Decent enough, but 
actical—like going to sea in a bowl. Tell me 
the enlightened result of such a cruise.’ 


“‘What D’you Mean, Ha?" “I Mean,’’ Said Constance Coolly, 


Colonel Crichton-Browne said he was sorry but he had 
an appointment in town. He left Constance on the broad 
hotel lanai with a certain amount of regretful severity in 
his glance, and Constance, stubborn in her own viewpoint, 
scowled above her book a while, then went swimming and 
put the whole discussion one side as being, under the cir- 
cumstances, distressingly futile. 

She assisted at the wedding next day, not too conspicu- 
ously for perfect tact, and later at the dock in a smart green 
hat and with a green frock accenting her arrogant slimness, 
kissed her mother and shook hands with the colonel. 

“Have a good time, darlings!”’ she said airily. ‘‘ Remem- 
ber to look at the scenery once in so often.” 

Mrs. Crichton-Browne, very lovely and languid, touched 
an exquisite handkerchief to great brown eyes, put up an 
appealing mouth and voiced an affecting little sob. 

“Connie, my sweet 4 

“‘Kiss me and call it a day!”’ said Constance briskly. 
““T never stay to watch a boat pull out. Too much sob 
stuff. Besides, I have a date.” 

“With whom?” asked Mrs. Crichton-Browne, drying her 
lashes delicately. 

“‘T thought that’d get you!”’ said Constance. 
Cecil, she’s coming out of the anesthetic already. 
With a nice young navy flier, darling—name of Ronald 
Jones. Isn’t it awful? Who do you suppose his grandfather 
could have been—if any?”’ 

“That the chap you were dancing with last night?” 
asked Colonel Crichton-Browne abstractedly. ‘‘Rather— 
ah—towhead?’’ 

“That’s the boy!’”’ said Constance. ‘‘ Nice disposition— 
affectionate nature. If you don’t go on board, you two, 
you’ll miss the boat.” 

The whistle at that moment screaming wildly, Mrs. 
Crichton-Browne started and turned toward the gang- 


See; 


plank. ‘‘We’ll wireless you in a day or so. Connie, 
dearest, I loathe leaving you.”’ 
“‘What for?”’ said Constance by way of farewell. ‘‘ How- 


ever, if you feel you must, I’ll be at Lahaina, Maui 
over tomorrow.” 


—going 
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‘‘Tahaina, Maui!’’ gasped Mrs. Crichton-Browne. 

“Take her on board,” said Constance calmly to the 
colonel. “It’s all right. Going to stay with Mrs. Satter- 
ley’s sister. Fleet’ll be there same time—maneuvers and 
target practice J 

“‘T gee!’’ said the colonel, adding pertinently, ‘‘ Well, 
why not?” 

“Bright lad!” said Constance. 
friendliest of glances. 

Mrs. Crichton-Browne was tenderly conducted aboard 
the President Pierce. As Constance made her way to the 
street the sound of a whistle once more rent the air. Con- 
stance swung the roadster awaiting her—it belonged to the 
friendly Satterleys—sharply across the street, and glanced 
at the watch on her wrist. 

“Lord,” she said to herself, ‘“how I do hate hokum!”’ 

By the time the smoke of the President Pierce smudged 
the horizon she was out of the green frock and into one of 
amber chiffon, freshly tubbed, freshly powdered, freshly 
brushed—and the step of Ronald Jones was on the stair. 

They met amiably, shook hands and grinned at each 
other. 

“You ol’ sweet thing!’’ said Ronald—he had a cocky 
drawl—‘“‘how are you?” 

“Don’t be funny,” said Constance. 
ting my mother married.” 

“Then that’s off your mind,” 
we eat?” 

They danced that night till after three, at one place and 
another. 


They exchanged the 


“‘T’ve just been get- 


said Ronald. ‘‘ Where’ll 


Lahaina, on the coast of the island of Maui, was once a 
port of call favored of whalers. Wet black rocks, yellow 
beach, blue Pacific, purple mountains—all the props of the 
amorous tropics, including once a month an aureate platter 
ofamoon. The whalers went away—found other harbor— 
but Lahaina remained. A scattered handful of roofs in the 
arm of acrescent shore. Today a two-story hotel, weather- 
beaten and battered, stands in the center of the town. 

(Continued on Page 149) 


“‘Love’s the Bunk. I Don't Fall for it Because I Know Better”’ 
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activities of that large and breezy gentleman, Mr. Geo. 

Henry Jay, Agent, of Finch Court, Southampton Row, 
the critical should never lose sight of the fact that Mr. 
Jay, like most normal, reasonable and well-meaning 
men o’ business, was incessantly haunted by that very 
grim specter which, for lack of a better word, is usually 
called ‘‘loss.” - 

And, truly, even when embellished with the more em- 
phatic adjectives, it is a mighty poor word for a mighty poor 
specter—which hasn’t a friend in the world and doesn’t 
deserve one. Some hate it less than others, but Mr. Jay 
was to a very marked extent one of the others. And it is 
not to be denied that the frequency of his breathlessly 
narrow escapes from suffering reverses very completely 
justified his innate antipathy to said specter. 

He was reflecting upon the matter, as usual, one morn- 
ing after reading a mail so very meager that he would have 
returned the good cigar he was about to light to its box and 
selected one from a cheaper box, if he had chanced to have 
a cheaper personal box handy—which he hadn’t, and never 
would have. 

So, sighing, he lit the cigar, swept his silk hat farther 
back from his brow, and settled down in his chair to con- 
dole with himself. 

‘“What I’m like is a persecuted fox,”’ he insisted to him- 
self. ‘Everybody is kind of against me and always setting 
out traps all garnished up with bait and things. And as 
I’ve got to live, like everybody else, naturally I got to take 
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a look at those baits. And if I get away from the traps 
without leaving any more than a few.inches of my tail in 
them, well, I guess I’m supposed to call it a good day. 
Huh!” 

It was characteristic of Mr. Jay that he said nothing 
whatever about what happened to the bait. But his semi- 
confidential clerk, one Gus Golding, could have shed some 
light on that point—for gentle George had a very pretty 
gift for delicately inserting a questing paw under the teeth 
and over the tongue of a trap. But then again, he was al- 
ways liable to run up against some new kind of double- 
acting trap with a set of nice new teeth hidden in reserve 
and out of sight. And‘he had a very clearly defined notion 
that this was so. It was one of his more nervy notions, 
and it spent a good deal of its spare time in George H.’s 
company. 

It looked in for an hour or two on him this morning; 
oozing, as one might express it, out of the envelope of a 
letter from the enormously prosperous and swiftly expand- 
ing firm of ladies’ footwear specialists, Archmore and 
Slender, Ltd. 

Sole proprietor of a ferociously protected patent device 
which was guaranteed to give any foot cramped into it an 
apparent reduction in size of 20 to 3314 per cent and yet 
was definitely warranted not to cripple its wearer in less 
than eighteen months, Messrs. Archmore and Slender had 
already grabbed a tremendous proportion of the small-shoe 
business of London, and, rather amazingly, looked like 
holding it. They had recently added another astounding 
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success to their popular foot-vise speci 
Hose-Curve Pad, which, quite miraculo 


every filled stocking on parade. It was a 
and had already brightened the lives of 
and the eyes of many unfair gentlemen. © 
Archmore and Slender, Ltd., were pop 
naturally, Mr. Geo. Henry Jay, in his 0! 
agent to G. H. Jay, Esquire, had cast a p 
lative eye in their direction just as soo 
about this popularity and richness. 
No agent worthy of the title can human 
cast his eyes hither and yon for the mere fl 
and Mr. Jay had not done so. 9 
He had been active and intelligent abou 
so that he had enabled himself to purchase 
shop lease in Bond Street upon which, 
Archmore’s had already cast interested 
reasonable intention of opening a small 
sive branch there. i 
Geo. H., by methods which were as en! 
confidential as his telegraphic address— 
don” —had scrambled home ahead of Ar ; 
half inch in the matter of the remaining nil 
unexpired lease. And he had been spending? 
unpleasantly, like a chilblained cat on hot?! 
tiating” with the shoe specialists for the salu! 
a profit which a prude in these matters V 
scribed as wholly revolting, though few of )' 
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is anything in the least revolting in buying an 
ease for five hundred pounds quick cash and 
/thin a week for three thousand pounds—which 
jrable result at which the squire of Finch Court 


‘jooked with some confidence in his morning’s 
more and Slender’s firm offer of the three 
Instead, he had found a short letter from that 
4jvising him briefly that it had changed its plans 
Street branch, and consequently, with great 
‘compelled to advise him that it was no longer 
n acquiring the lease. 
;me,” grumbled Mr. Jay heartily to his cigar, 
irms that don’t know their own mind from one 
) another ought to be run out of business. 
ce, they are time wasters, they lift up your 
knock ’em down. Teasers. Yes. . . 
, Golding?” 
just entered in company with a January 
e half-opened door. 
eckson has called, sir. He wrote for an ap- 
-thirty today.” 
ed one of the shorter letters he had re- 


morning. . 
;so. What’s he like, Gus?”’ 
looking, Smart Set, work-shy, over thirty- 
eet, overdrawn at the bank. Well dressed, 
e’s got a hungry eye, in a fair to middling 


ed thoughtfully and dubiously. “Needy- 
et, work-shys”’ rarely brought any grist to 
-mill or to the jolly miller thereat. Still, 
them, for though they rarely had anything 
ey were often allowed to mix quite freely 

> who were all but weary with money. 
well, Gus, my boy. Send him in,” com- 

Jay, without much hope. 
is proved to be one of those gentlemen who, 
sarly youth, have had to be baronets with noth- 
on. This on account of the accident of birth and 
. He was just as exclusively a British product 
h count who has nothing at all to count is a 
piste - 
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i 6? 
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French product; or a Russian baron who is totally barren 
is a Bolshevist product. These are what they are by no 
fault of their own—and many of them are quite charming 
chaps. 

To an expert such as the jolly miller of Finch Court, Sir 
Clovis was very obviously a gentleman full of good inten- 
tions but devoid of strength of character. He was, more- 
over, quite good-looking in a well-bred, damn-you-fellow 
sort of way. 

But, equally obviously, the tail of his bank account was 
always between its legs—and always had been; while his 
chance of ever settling his tailor’s bill, for example, wasn’t 
a chance at all. 

Before hearty Mr. Jay had glanced a second time at the 
good-looking though somewhat worn Sir Clovis, he was 
aware that the gentleman brought less than he sincerely 
trusted to take away. 

The careful way in which Sir Clovis pulled up his trou- 
sers to avoid knee bag proved that to Geo. H. It was not 
foppishness—it was economy, the 100 per cent quality. 

But there was a quality of far-off humor in the eyes of 
Sir Clovis, and a touch of sincerity in his rather pleasant 
voice that interested Geo. H. 

He was, of course, perfectly arrayed, and as Gus had 
correctly stated he was good-looking—in the style of a 
rather harassed young-old fellow about to cease being good- 
looking. He was peeping over the fence between summer 


and autumn, and not faneying the autumn scenery at all. . 


The man, in fact, looked as if he needed a good home, 
and was getting tired of trying to hide it. 4 

Graceful preliminaries took place, after which Mr. Jay, 
sensing confidences, locked the door, breezily announcing 
his telegraphic address, offered a cigarette and invited the 
caller to speak freely. Sir Clovis Jackson, evidently en- 
couraged by his reception, did so. He made it clear that, 
shortly, Mr. Jay might expect a lady caller, one Mrs. Ray- 
mond Touchwood, in search of expert advice. 

“That, Sir Clovis, is always at the disposal of my 
clients,’’ beamed Geo. H. 

“Quite so, naturally. One sees that, what?” inquired 
Sir Clovis, readjusting his eyeglass most emphatically. 
“You see, my dear Mr. Jay, the lady has quite recently 
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broken—yes, what I mean to say, literally, what?—broken 
the bank at Monte Carlo. For a few minutes only, of 
course—it’s impossible to break, in the sense of totally 
destroying the bank, naturally. They just suspend play- 
ing at the table until an attendant can bring more money 
from the—ah—heap, what?” 

“Yes, ha-ha!” said Mr. Jay cordially. 

“Mrs. Touchwood won something like eleven thousand 
pounds in three nights, don’t you know,” said Sir Clovis 
Jackson wistfully. ‘‘She lost two thousand before she 
decided to stop. At Monaco she made the acquaintance of 
a Lady Fasterton and her friend, Miss Winnie O’Wynn. 
She confided in these charming ladies certain difficulties 
which threatened to confront her when she returned to 
London and they advised her to consult you.” 

“‘Bxactly so,’”’ said George Henry sonorously, as though 
consulting him was quite the correct and natural finish to 
breaking the bank. 

“‘And what are these difficulties, Sir Clovis?”’ he con- 
tinued cheerily. “It is my experience that difficulties are, 
on the whole, more easily dissolved in this office than my 
clients are prone to think.”’ 

Sir Clovis brightened, smiling. 

“Well, you see, Mrs. Raymond Touchwood—a widow, 
what?—has already a private income from trustee securi- 
ties, gilt-edged, what I mean to say, of approximately 
three thousand a year. Not too bad, that, I think?” 

“So do I think so—um!”’ agreed Geo. Henry. 

“That money—the three thousand—is absolutely safe 
money,” explained Sir Clovis Jackson with the deference 
which three thousand safe money commands from one who 
has never had three hundred unsafe. ‘‘But, as I think Mrs. 
Touchwood will tell you, three thousand a year is not quite 
enough for her needs.’”’ He gave a queer little shrug as of 
one who apologizes gently and understandingly for the 
Mrs. Touchwoods of this planet. ‘‘And so she desires to 
invest these winnings—about nine thousand, what?—in 
some enterprise which will show her a much better return 
than the 3-and 4 per cent accruing to her from her gilt- 
edged securities.” 

Mr. Jay nodded benevolently. 

(Continued on Page 81) 
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A Chatty Quarter of an Hour Over the Teacups, Check Books and Fountain Pens Put Everything in Order 


The Opening Day of a New Shop in China. 
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Commerce Department Representatives are 


Alert to Promote the Sale of American Goods in Such Shops as These 


matic representatives and members of the 

consular service constitute our only official 
link with foreign countries. But during the past 
few years we have created another kind of envoy who deals 
with the activity upon which our whole economic well-being 
nowrests. He is the commercial attaché, or trade com- 
missioner, and as such he is a real ambassador of trade. 

Whether in London, Paris, Berlin, Rome, Tokio, Rio de 
Janeiro, Peking, Buenos Aires or Constantinople, these 
ambassadors man the listening and observation posts on 
the overseas business battle front. They collect the im- 
mense mass of commercial intelligence that streams: into 
the Department of Commerce and is capitalized into op- 
portunities for the exporter. Putting it in another way, 
they are the field commanders of the American army of 
trade promotion which scours the world. 

Romance and adventure mingle with the practicality of 
their effort. One day they appear in morning coat and top 
hat at some state function in a world capital. The next 
they may depart in khaki on some hazardous journey of 
exploration to the headwaters of the Amazon, the interior 
of China or the wilds of Anatolia. A considerable part of 
our incessant search for new and independent sources of 
raw materials like rubber, to circumvent alien monopolies 
in them, is in their hands. Thus Yankee penetration, upon 
which the sun never sets, spans the whole cycle of-produc- 
tion. 

Moreover, the work of our ambassadors of commerce not 
only swells trade returns but affects the destinies of na- 
tions as well. The recent award to an American company 
of a $27,000,000 contract for the 
drainage and irrigation of the 
great Saloniki Plain will register 
an epoch in the modern economic 
history of Greece. As an event 
it ranks second in importance 
only to the tremendous influx of 
refugees in 1922 and 1923, and is 
of far greater material value. 


[Pinaie: is a widespread belief that diplo- 


Selling the World 


HIS contract, which was 

made possible by the active 
intercession of the American Le- 
gation and the American com- 
mercial attaché at Athens in the 
face of active foreign competi- 
tion, will eventually provide the 
opportunity for prosperous set- 
tlement for at least 25,000 refugee 
families. Being agricultural 
peasants, they will largely solve 
the pressing food-scarcity prob- 
lem in Greece. The contract will 
also afford daily work over a pe- 
riod of five years for 5000 men; 
will increase the value of the Sa- 
loniki area by about $38,000,000 
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and, it is expected, balance the foreign trade of the coun- 
try. I could cite numerous similar instances. 

The commercial attachés and trade commissioners are 
part of the foreign service of the Department of Commerce, 
which added more than $500,000,000 to our $5,000,000,000 
of exports during the past twelve months. It is a vital and 
indispensable factor in the development of American in- 
terests wherever men buy and sell, and has helped to make 
the United States a commercial power of the first magni- 
tude. The average monthly value of exports during 1925 
was more than $390,000,000, an increase of 12 per cent over 
the preceding year. Incidentally, our imports are on a 
larger scale than ever before. For the first three-quarters 
of last year they were larger than for any full year prior to 
1919. We have learned that to sell abroad we must buy 
abroad. 

Technically, the foreign service operates under the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, of which Dr. 
Julius Klein is director. .In the preceding article I ex- 
plained the larger departmental organization radiating 
from Secretary Hoover, and presented his foreign-trade 
formula. We can now go ahead with a revelation of the 
concrete activities of the bureau and, what is more impor- 
tant, the actual results. 

It scarcely seems necessary to emphasize the urgent need 
of a standardized export trade such as is sponsored by the 
Department of Commerce, for it has become the guaranty 
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of our national economic inte 
Doctor Klein: “Prosperity is 
Eventually there will be a sag in 
carefully planned export program the 
tried and practical insurance policy to cheek t 
of that downward slide.” 
A sober and farsighted system of sales abri¢ 
thousands of instances, been just enough to p’ 
ance over to the right side of the ledger. Tot 
house, export trade is not so important for its ¢ 
for its effect upon the stability of the whole me 
operation of the establishment. Because certaii 
industries have spread their sales risks over 
world, their outlets are secure and stable anil 
maintain fairly uniform prices. In other wor 
markets are buffers between the ups and tn, 
tic demand. j 
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VIOUSLY, to make export trade stable, t 
must be well informed. He can proceed proj 
on the basis of accurate and comprehensive pe 
firms often make the mistake of trying to sell g 
no local use can be made of them. Importers ¥ 
for example, are constantly being circularized b, 
turers of automobile accessories in face of r 
there is not a single automobile on the island. |! 
motor cars is prohibited by law. Likewise, mal 
curling and marcel-waving equipment often | 
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ye packing and labeling of foodstuffs, especially 
jtatus of embargoes, sales and stamp taxes, and 
cies that make for success or failure in the 
ing endeavor. In addition, emergencies arise 
re quick and even forceful intervention by some 
yeonthespot. It may be to expedite a trans- 
» prevent delay in delivery, the imposition of 
| actual confiscation of goods. 

jal American firm—and for that matter, no 
rns—is in a position to provide such a vast 
ot finding on the one hand or active codperation 
|. Itis clearly the function of the Government. 
y what Uncle Sam has done in the erection 
ade promotion and intervention service. 
rehend just how this foreign service works, 
first, the structure of organization; second, 
its commercial intelligence, which is the 


000 became available to the then Secretary of 
and Labor for compensation and necessary 


\penses for “‘special agents to 
trade conditions abroad with 
f promoting the foreign com- 
2 United States.’’ The pres- 
iation is $3,000,000. Though 
al outlay has increased a 
i and exceeds that of any 
tmmental bureau save the 
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105 until 1914 commercial in- 
ion in the foreign field was 
wholly by agents traveling 
to place. A hint of the early 
: of what they did is gained 
mployment at home of the 
heir labors abroad. In 1907 
vho investigated the Lanca- 
t in England obtained samples of every grade 
piece goods exported from that district, in- 
umber of fabrics not manufactured’ in the 
ites, but whose production, it was believed, 
idertaken readily and profitably on this side of 
¢. Upon his return an itinerary was arranged 
mbracing the principal cotton-manufacturing 
the Southern states. The agent conferred with 
ers, exhibited samples and supplied information 
to the manufacture of these fabrics over here. 
®an expert in leather performed the same service 
‘lated leather industries of New England. 

~by this time the Department of Commerce and 
long been divided, and the commerce end was 
on its own—the officials in charge of foreign 
jan to urge the advisability of giving definite 
cognition to its field agents to assure them con- 
»olicy and employment. It was vital that they 
Put in a position to compete with the foreign- 
‘sentatives of other nations. Commercial geog- 
become a highly important world study. It was 
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suggested that permanent commercial attachés be main- 
tained at posts especially important to our export trade. 

Accordingly, just a month before the outbreak of the 
World War in 1914, this recommendation, made by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, was acceded 
to by Congress. The sum of $100,000 was appropriated 
for the establishment of commercial attachés, ‘‘to be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of Commerce after examination 
under his direction to determine their competency, and 
to be accredited through the State Department.” 

Ten attachés were named at the start. The centers 
selected and the territories served first by them were: 
London for the United Kingdom; Berlin for Germany, 
Netherlands, Denmark, Norway and Sweden; Paris for 
France, Spain, Portugal, Switzerland and Belgium; St. Pe- 
tersburg for Russia; Buenos Aires for Argentina, Para- 
guay and Uruguay; Peking for Japan and China; Rio de 
Janeiro for Brazil; Lima for Peru, Ecuador and Bolivia; 
Santiago for Chile, and Melbourne for Australia and 
New Zealand. From these ten pioneer posts sprang the 
present world-wide chain of attachés and trade com- 

missioners which represents the American business 

man in every important capital. 

In addition to attachés at each capital of any impor- 
tance, the foreign service has representatives at 
Alexandria, Batavia, Bogota, Bombay, Calcutta, 
Helsingfors, Manila, Montevideo, Sydney, Riga; at 
San Juan, Porto Rico and Ottawa. The last-named 
post, established late in 1924, is especially valuable 
since Canada takes approximately one-sixth of our ex- 
ports each year. Expert information on the differ- 
ences between Canadian and American markets is 


essential to our export sales organizations. The need of an 
office at Ottawa was demonstrated by the requests sub- 
mitted by our manufacturers within a week after it was 
opened. These included a wide range, such as the sale of 
American textiles, radio apparatus, clocks, school equip- 
ment, scales and advertising novelties. Furthermore, the 
services of the office were at once sought by prospective 
Canadian buyers of sundry lines. 

As the foreign-service contacts with the American busi- 
ness world became more and more intimate it was realized 
that reports on various commodity situations must be ob- 
tained with the least possible delay. This was especially 
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true of coffee, of which we consume more than any other 
country in the world. Hence an office was opened at Sao 
Paulo, under the general supervision of the attaché at 
Rio de Janeiro. Similar offices have also been opened 
at Hamburg, Johannesburg, Shanghai and Canton, China. 


Our Commercial Attaches in the War 


O GO back a moment, it was peculiarly fortunate that 

the commercial-attaché system was inaugurated in time 
to have it function during the World War. Prior to its out- 
break the major work was almost entirely trade promotive. 
With our entry into the great struggle 
the scope widened, because the person- 
nel had to devote themselves also to 
economic developments that would aid 
in the prosecution of the conflict, espe- 
cially in the pressing matter of finding 
raw materials like platinum, of which we 
had an insufficient supply. They also 
codperated with the War Trade Board, 
the Shipping Board, the Food Adminis- 
tration, the War Industries Board, the 
Department of Agriculture, and, of 
course, the State and War departments. 

With the signing of the Armistice the 
commercial attachés not only resumed 
the normal activities of trade promotion 
and investigation but helped to solve 
the many problems that developed with 
the readjustment period. In Argentina, 
Brazil, Japan, for example, they ironed 
out the difficulties involved in the del- 
uge of American goods that far exceeded 
(Continued on Page 142) 
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The Sun Rose and the Air Became Oppressive With the Morning Heat. 


chance was his only mistress, gambling his only 
passion, and the girl, Eledice, his one desire. 
But Eledice, who knew Brandt always carried ‘with 
him, like an amulet for luck, a little chamois bag filled with 
flakes of gold, believed the hidden vein he sought out in the 
desert was his mistress, his passion and his desire in one. 
She should have judged him more fairly. Didn’t he, each 
time he came back from his unending search, pour the soft 
grains of yellow gold into her cupped hands and tell her 
that some day he would make it into a wedding ring for 
her to wear? At such moments she was sure there never 
had been another man more considerate and gentle. But 
the time came—that time when Kerry Palmer’s huge body 
lay bullet-stricken, with his soul hovering between this 
plane and a better one, and Brandt had fled, a fugitive, 
into the desert—the time came when she believed, as others 
believed, that he was hard and ruthless, as hard and ruth- 
less as the desert of which he was intrinsically a part. 
From the beginning it seemed as if those two men were 
destined to cross and antagonize each other. Mark even 
how they chanced to meet. Cooper, in need of a grubstake, 
had quit, temporarily, his search for the hidden vein of 
gold in order to prospect for a deposit of baser ore. And 
Palmer, in legal difficulties as usual, was footing it across 
the desert, seeking a new field in which to operate. They 
traveled, coming from opposite directions, along a trail that 
led mile after wearying mile across baked and creviced mud 
flats, shifting sands and banks of alkali, until they came 
within sight of the white spires‘and castellated crest of a 
low limestone butte—an upheaved segment of ancient’sea 
bed that was surrounded by a far-reaching flow of por- 
phyritic rock. Two generations of desert men had pros- 


[es men who knew Brandt Cooper believed 


pected that flow of porphyry without success and; cursing 


the place as barren, had turned incuriously away from the 
low butte of limestone and gone on toward ‘the more 
promising foothills of the Sierras. 

Cooper, plodding patiently behind his patient burros, 
veered off from the trail as soon as he sighted the eroded 
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crest of the butte. In a dry wash at the edge of the por- 
phyry he had found several worn and weathered fragments 
of whitish rock flecked with crumbling crystals of galena— 
tiny particles of bluish-gray mineral rich in lead and silver. 
He knew these fragments must have come from a vein in 
or near the limestone, and that during the passing of the 
ages they had been carried inch by inch and foot by foot 
down the channel of some long since obliterated stream to 
the place where he found them. 

As the burros were turning unhurriedly toward the 
butte, one of them stopped and looked curiously along 
the trail. Cooper, aroused from the preoccupation of his 
search for other fragments of float, glanced up and per- 
ceived that another man was approaching. He spoke 
aloud, addressing the burros: 

“Well, stupids, will you look at the bird! He’s carrying 
his outfit across his shoulders on a stick. A water sack on 
one end of the stick and a traveling bag on the other end. 
Let’s wait and see what the desert has turned up this 
time.’’ When the man came close enough so that details of 
his appearance could be discerned, Cooper spoke again: 
“All dressed up like he was going to a party—must be the 
fellow they call Kerry Palmer.”’ 

He had never before seen Kerry Palmer, but he had heard 
of him many times; knew he was a mining engineer who 
wasted his talents promoting wildcat schemes—a big, ca- 
pable, genial man, but vain, and cursed with a perversity 
that kept him always on the wrong side of things. 

“Howdy, stranger,’’ Cooper greeted when Palmer had 


come within hailing distance. “Are you going somewhere or 


are you just traveling?” 

“I’m traveling, mister, traveling,’ Palmer answered 
cheerfully, seating himself on a smooth bowlder and feeling 
absently in his pockets for a cigarette. 

Cooper proffered papers and tobacco. 


Still He Went Steadily, Doggedly Forward 
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“Thanks,” Palmer said gratefully. “1 
the trail I didn’t take time to lay in 
paused as he rolled and lighted the cigar 
reminiscently, like a kid who has 
harmless mischief. “‘ Day before yesterday 
after a moment, explaining his presence 
““some gentlemen called on me unexpectedly 
in a copper property I’ve been promoti 
been calling it a copper property. Those 
go out, right that moment, to see what the 
ing. Well, it was just an old abandoned h 
and I didn’t have time to wreck the tun 
of the usual stunts for keeping them on 
diggings. When I began to stall for time 
nasty. That was my cue to become dignifi 
from them. I’m still walking.” He glani 
shoes. ‘‘ Almost worn out,’”’ he commented 
street shoes weren’t meant for desert tr 
another pair in my bag that will carry m: 
desert. There’s a little town in the fo 

Cooper nodded. ‘‘A good little town. 
occasionally myself. But it is a long w 
Must be a hundred and fifty miles.” ~ 

“All of that,’’ Palmer agreed indiffe 
again, puffing contentedly at the cigareti 

A giant of a man, this Kerry Palmer, a 
mous strength was concealed by the f: at 
Cooper had heard tales of his prodigious f 
this across the desert without rest or food; bh 
against incredible odds; claim-jumping ba 
there had been nothing to gain but the m 
excitement and action. Cooper had he 
tales, and as a background for each there 
some whisper of trickery and crooked wo 
man sat there with his hat pushed jauntil} 
wide forehead, his strong smooth hands ¢! 
knee, a smile softening the hard lines of his face 
the embodiment of all the better qualities and? 
istics that are admired in men. i 
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jat moment was thinking of the little town 
e foothills at the edge of the desert—a town of 
a town where mining men from all parts of 
athered. In the dining room of Dad More- 
they exchanged the gossip of the camps, told 
yeries of ore, related tales of fortunes won and 
‘ever-ending quest for the hidden minerals of 
1 quest as old as civilization, as new as the 
,. Moreland, himself a follower of the camps, 
ement of the hotel to his daughter, the grave 
yorite with the mining men, this girl, the hope 
many a youngster with his reputation yet to 
s fortune yet to win. 
a good little town,” Palmer said finally, re- 

’s statement. ‘“‘I drift in there every so 

* Like the rest of the mining fraternity, I 
) pay my respects to Moreland’s daughter.” 
stehed lines of Cooper’s bronzed face deepened 
flashed with a cold light—a warning Palmer 
t did not at the moment understand. Imme- 
se and whistled his burros into action. 
‘our hurry?’’ Palmer demanded. ‘‘ You might 
around for a while and be sociable. What are 
30 do? Prospect this flow of porphyry?” 
jon seemed casual enough, but he watched 
appraising eyes for Cooper’s reaction. Cooper 
juestion. 
w your trail and I know mine,” he said. ‘‘We 
lbe traveling.” . 
it a moment,”’ Palmer insisted. ‘‘I’m inter- 
formation. The limestone in contact with the 
zalls to my mind some facts I once learned 
tbooks. Perhaps if you stick around you may 
im something, even from a white-collar guy.” 
it prospecting,’’ Cooper said bluntly. 
came sarcastic. 

I suppose you consider yourself the final 
the subject. Who are you anyhow?” 
eis Brandt Cooper.” 
sno mean figure in the mining camps. A hard 
said, dangerous when crossed. And the stories 


that were told about the ore deposits he had discovered 
and the fortunes he had sloughed away over the gambling 
tables heightened about him the glamour with which the 
world invests solitary men who live without respect for 
tradition or the conventions. Palmer began to appraise 
him with new interest; noticed for the first time his long, 
powerfully muscled arms, his huge shoulders, the great 
torso above lean flanks and tapering limbs. A body that 
was symbolical of strength and endurance! Now, recalling 
the stories he had heard regarding Cooper’s friendship for 
Eledice, he was able to understand the danger signals he 
had observed when speaking of the girl. It was to Palmer’s 
credit that, no matter what else might be said of him, there 
was in his character a certain inherent respect for women. 
Because of his high regard for Eledice, he resented Cooper’s 
attitude, experienced an emotion of quick antagonism. 
But this was no time or place to yield to such an emotion. 
Believing that Cooper must have some definite reason for 
going up toward the butte, he decided he might be able to 
get in on something good if he went with him. 

“So you are Brandt Cooper,” he said ingratiatingly. 
“T’ve heard about you. If all I’ve heard is true, you cer- 
tainly wouldn’t be able to learn much from me about pros- 
pecting. As a matter of fact, I was stalling when I made 
that crack about delivering a lecture from my textbooks. 
You had said that I knew my trail and you knew yours— 
meaning for me to be on my way—and I began to stall for 
time, hating to admit that I don’t know the trails in this 
part of the desert. I was trusting to luck when I started on 
this trip, and I haven’t enough grub or water to last much 
longer. Now I’m appealing to your generosity. I want to 
stick with you until you go out to civilization again.” 

Cooper, knowing the other’s reputation for making long 
trips across the desert with but a scanty supply of food, had 
no doubt he was lying—surmised his reason for lying. 
Another man might have tried to evade or avoid the situ- 
ation Palmer was creating, but Cooper never evaded or 
avoided anything. Deliberately he took from his pocket 
the fragments of rock he had been carrying. 

“What do you make of these?”’ he asked. 

“‘Galena!’’ Palmer exclaimed. 
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“Yes, it’s galena,’’ Cooper agreed. ‘‘I believe there is a 
deposit of ore up near the butte—and I do my prospecting 
alone. However, I can’t let it be said that I ever refused to 
share my supplies, so if you insist upon accompanying 
me ’”? He paused and shrugged his heavy shoulders. 
“But I’m going to impose one condition: You’ll stay in 
camp until I’m ready to move again. If you try to do any 
prospecting on your own account you’ll be mighty— 
unlucky.” 

Without further words he turned and plodded along 
after the burros. Palmer, repressing a smile of satisfaction 
mingled with contempt, swung into step beside him. Had 
he been in Cooper’s place, he would not have permitted a 
stranger to accompany him—would have fought it out then 
and there rather than be forced into sharing a valuable 
secret. He did not guess he was but adding a new element 
of chance to the venture which appealed to the prospector’s 
inherent love of risk. 

Already Cooper was wondering to what extremes Palmer 
would go. Would he wait until ore was discovered and then 
bring in some of his associates and attempt to jump the 
claims? Would he be willing to attempt deliberate murder 
to gain possession? Or would he be content to stake out 
other claims in the vicinity of the discovery? 

It was characteristic of Cooper to make any game in 
which he engaged attractive to his opponent; so, after 
they had walked together for a little distance, he began to 
speak of the possibilities that lay ahead of them; amused 
himself by playing upon Palmer’s desire for easy wealth. 
He began by telling of other occasions when he had pros- 
pected the porphyry without success, and how, this 
trip, he had discovered the weathered fragments of vein 
matter. 

“There is no trace of mineral anywhere else in the dis- 
trict,’’ he explained. “‘So these fragments must have been 
carried down from this side of the butte by some ancient 
stream.” 

““Someone once told me,’”’ Palmer commented, “‘that the 
drainage had all been by way of a cafion that cuts out across 
the desert from the other side.” 

(Continued on Page 104) 


Didn’t He, Each Time He Came Back From His Unending Search, Pour the Soft Grains of Yellow Gold Into Her Cupped Hands? 


the end of an act of a favorite opera the 
old-timers, who know every note and sit- oe 
uation, got together as usual in the lobby to 


AN THE curtain fell at the Metropolitan at 


dissect the performance. One of them asked, “Why 
doesn’t that artist get more genuine applause? The ushers 
and the claque made all the noise. The singer has a large 
voice, good diction; his technic is all that could be desired; 
in fact, he is correct musically in every detail, but he does 
not stir his audience. What’s the troub'e?” 

“Well,” replied the 
expert, “‘did he give 
you any thrill? The 
singing voice is just 
like the speaking 
voice; it’s either 
pleasant to listen to 
or the reverse. In the 
case of this man, he 
has all the assets but 
one—the most im- 
portant of all. His 
tone contains no 
warmth, no appeal; 
it’s devoid of all pa- 
thetic quality; there 
are no tears in his 
voice. It’s mechan- 
ical, cold and gray in 
color. Itisa pity that 
time and money are 
wasted on a voice 
which gives no pleas- 
ure to an audience.” 

These remarks in- 
terested me. It was 
an old story, and the 
question again pre- 
sented itself: Can the 
quality—the timbre, 
it is called—of this man’s voice and that of 
many other failures be improved? How can 
an uninteresting voice, though it be well exe- 
cuted, be made a pleasure to hear, sympa- 
thetic, perhaps pathetic, like the tones of a 
cello? How can the singer charm his audience? 
It is almost though happily not quite true that 
the soul-thrilling quality in a tone is born with 
the person and not acquired even by diligent 
study. Students must take every opportunity 
to listen to beautiful voicés, study the method 
by which they create emotion. They certainly 
do not emit notes in a direct line from the 
throat, only slightly raised above the surface 
of the tongue, to a wide-open mouth. ‘‘ White’’ 
singing, this is called, for it is colorless and 
unpleasant in quality. Rather, they should let 
tone gain appeal by placing it at the roof of the 
mouth, where it acquires color vibrations from 
the space behind and above the palate and 
from the resonant sinuses. 
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The Voice Sins of the Fathers 


4 bees statement that the singing voice has the 
same quality as the speaking voice gives us 
a lead. The quality of a speaking voice is an 
inheritance. Members of the same family 
intone alike. A person cannot select his native 
place, where speaking voices are soft, round, 
sweet and agreeable. If he could he would not 
choose some parts of the Middle West, the 
South, or even of New England. When we 
listen to a competent English company on the dramatic 
stage we readily admit that their intonation is much more 
agreeable than that of the ordinary American voice. In 
spite of this, the American voice often has a quality of 
pathos and appeal without which a singing voice gives little 
pleasure. 

Why do most vocal instructors who are very success- 
ful in teaching pitch, diction, technic and style pay so 
little attention to the quality of tone their pupils are 
producing? I suppose it’s because the task is a very diffi- 
cult one and therefore does not meet with success in the 
majority of cases. 

The speaking voice should be trained in childhood. Be- 
ginners showing talent and deciding to commence vocal 
instruction should be taken away from families and lo- 
cations where the speaking voice is not of proper quality 
and placed where they have opportunity to imitate agree- 
able voices. Voice teachers should permit their pupils to 
listen only to those singers whose voices give pleasure to an 
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audience. If you would improve the voice you must im- 
prove the ear. Careless imitation is not enough, but in- 
tense studious imitation is necessary to copy the quality 
of tone of the successful artist. It will be of advantage to 
the soprano to listen to the tones of a violin, the contralto 
to the viola and the tenor to the cello. 

It goes without saying that the singer 
must be thrilled by his own work. If every 
singer could take instruction for the dra- 
matic stage, that would be helpful, for the 
actor playing a sympathetic part would be 
a great failure if he could not affect his 
audience. After all, it’s the inherent char- 
acter of the singer that counts. Most great 
artists are people of marked personality. 
Long study and serious contemplation of 
their work have placed them far above the 
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standard of the ordinary performer. Fasci- 
nating quality of tone seems to be inherent in 
certain nations—the Welsh and Irish—while the 
Anglo-Saxons seem to be governed by a subcon- 
scious feeling of repression. They are not so will- 
ing to show their emotions to an audience; hence 
in singing, their tones are gray in color and cold in sen- 
timent. Asking the opinion on this subject of Mr. Frank 
La Forge, a celebrated vocal teacher, I got the following 
answer: 

“The. most beautiful quality of the voice is produced 
when good diaphragmatic support and full relaxation of 
the throat prevail. Nature places the tone if not restricted 
by tension and lack of support.” 

- A very suggestive explanation—complete muscular re- 
laxation about the throat and unconscious power by means 
of a chest. cavity filled -with-air;—-this-expiratory power 
used steadily and economically. The singer can also 
assist Nature and add great value to the phrase by a 
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thorough appreciation of the me 
text. Muscular relaxation will } 
cheerfulness and a smiling countena 
of one vocal teacher who made 
assume a forced grin. This caused too greg 
traction, the enemy of relaxation. ; 
On this subject of improving the quality , 
I made inquiry of another noted vocal ins 
York City, Mr. Oscar Saenger. He said ¢h} 
every effort to eradicate the disagreeable q 
singer’s voice first by improving the speakin 
had his pupils, before their singing lesson, rea) 
selections from Shakspere with as much dram 
possible, and he made them interpret the m 
text. He did not even allow them to run t] 
mechanical way, because this had a tenden 
a monotonous tone. Such helpful suggestions 
rose in the hand and singing to it as to a beau 
ality he had found useful. One soprano, ye) 
because she has a voice of beautiful quality, 
in the early part of her career she insisted on| 
. ing a very sympathetic friend in 
and she mentally sang to her alo), 
Madame Margaret Matzenaue; 
of whose voice leaves little or nj 
desired, writes me: “‘Improvem« 
in a singing voice is to be accon 
by absolute relaxation of the voc) 
as well as correct diaphragmatic 
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ASKED the opinion of Mad 
Alda, the famous soprano : 
politan Opera House, on this subj} 
of tone. Nobody in the world is ¢) 
of voice. This is her opinion: 
‘Assuming that one is otherwi 
in the art of singing, the matt 
timbre on the voice is largely onef 
acquired by muscular control. { 
i) 


“Head tones must be cultiv 
voice permitted to float. Throat ns 
be thoroughly relaxed and nevi 
tighten. Breathing must be di 
diaphragm.” 

The professional singer who is ii 
tain the public is always subject 
criticism. She knows that no méé 
fect a voice she has for the evein 
ance, and no matter if her actin) 
highest standard, she may be are 
_cized by anyone in the audience! 
to be an admirer of some ot] 
can hear in the foyere 
such commentsas is 
she divine! Ine’ 
beautiful ai 
As one ek 


hold different Di 
the merits of ae 
but there are not f 
not appreciate the 
tween high-class ¢ 
singing. = |. 
If the public does not spare the artist wi it 

I am happy to record that in the many ¢lV 
have had with the best of singers I do not rie 
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when they were singing the same roles. - 
ticularly true of vaudeville artists. Whal! 
thoughts may be is another matter. The 
this apparent kindliness would seem to be }# 
(Continued on Page 161) 


‘taking place in the own- 
dustry. It seems to be 
nm the wealthy classes to 
all and moderate means. 
yet foresee all the effects 
change, but at the very 
ving and investing habits 
ousands are being trans- 
this shifting of stock 
-o the people at large. 
- corporations of the coun- 
‘ning into the ownership 
ho have only the slightest 
with financial markets, 
any experience in the arts 
onandinvestment. The 
, which these folk, mostly 
yes and patrons of the 
‘\s, are enlisted as part 
emble hardly at all those 
‘eet. The appeal to pro- 
is made on a more direct 
basis, and the results are 
;0 prove the same. 
form of investment must 
justify itself to the owner 
mind of security. Other 
hich lead to ownership, 
Me loyalty, good will and 
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as long as the profits themselves are 
large. But business has its lean as 
well as fat years and periods. Sev- 
eral employe stock plans were started 
in 1919 and 1920 at prices which 
must have looked pretty sick in 1921 
and 1922. The present prosperity, 
which makes almost any stock plan 
look good, may not last forever. 

Several years ago a company sold 
stock to employes at par when it 
was quoted at 180 in the open market. 
Naturally they were eager to sub- 
scribe. A year later the stock went 
to 240, but after that it fell to 94. 
Also a strike took place, and only 
about 20 per cent of the men who 
had started buying stock on part 
payments finished. There was a 
provision that anyone could get out 
with what he had paid in plus 6 
per cent interest. When the stock 
fell below par there were employes 
who withdrew what they had put in, 
plus the interest, and bought the 
stock in the open market. 


Lessons From the Past 


HIS case illustrates the difficulties 
occasionally encountered in stock 
plans. But the company has per- 


‘nstinet of gregariousness Se Toa DEL eTiA RAPID ERATOR TOOR NE? sisted. 'To insure more stability in 
ion, must in the long run Subway Riders Buy Stock Underground the future, it has reduced the par 
lental. The enlistment or value of the stock. 

of millions of plain people as stockholders in the But suppose the business does not always remain as suc- Unless we have reached the business millennium, it is not 


4s through the device of employe or customer cessful as it is today? The employe may be thrown out ofa __ to be presumed that all large corporations will always be 
| campaigns will prove beneficial only provided job at just the moment when dividends stop and the price well managed, although they all appear to be in the pink of 
‘thus disposed of are in themselves sound. of the stock is down. In other words, how much of the condition in times of prosperity. 

‘company sells stock to its employes other than worker’s savings should be subject to the same risk as his Memories arelamentably short. It was only ten or fifteen 
jssumes a degree of moral responsibility which is employment? For at the very time the employe needs years ago that numbers of prominent corporations were 
ven the same securities are disposed of through insurance he doesn’t have it, provided he loses his job and _ being raked over the coalsformismanagement. Protective 
) impersonal, absentee and often distant inves- his dividends at the same time. To have his savings in the committees of stock and bond holders were being formed, 
is patently so, even though the legal obligations same company that employs him increases his risks, theo- while newspapers and magazines were filled with articles on 


ecisely the same. retically at least. the legislation needed to protect investors. All that is for- 
| A large and growing concern sets aside 40 per cent ofits gotten now, but it will be revived quickly enough should 
es and Savings in the Same Basket net profits for a fund to buy stock for employes. The head there be another period of corporate mismanagement. 
| of the concern recently said, ‘‘ We want it to be unnecessary A recent advertisement of a gas-company preferred-stock 
ne kind of responsibility, although perhaps ina for anyone in our organization to have an outside business issue contains an illustration of an old man and an infant 
legree, rests upon the company when it deliber- interest. There is a big opportunity here for each one.” riding above the landscape on a magic carpet, which is a 
two and three shares of stock to local housewives, Of course there is a wonderful opportunity for each one certificate of the company’s stock. “It carries feeble old 
, clerks and school-teachers, instead of putting it as long as such a generous profit-sharing plan prevails, and age and helpless infancy across the chill waters of pov- 
lugh a erty,’ says the 
to the title. Quite true. 
»ssional As far as anyone 
‘avestor can now tell, the 
ulator. stock is a good in- 
ss and vestment. But 
rs are why go so far as 
ven be- to add the words: 
‘become ‘6.42 per cent for 
lders. life’? 
part of Who knows 
works, what will become 
1e com- of that or any 
and as other investment 
are en- PERE in a lifetime? 
a more The history of 
RE of = investments, like 
e than ; ; bas * yews that of man in 
‘reached Your Chief Public Utility _ ben oral inaiene 
y are Wants you as a PARTNER, of permanence so 
heels, much as it is of 
ial me- ‘ | change. Only 
he Wall Buy Ex. Paso EcectrRic Co. | papas inset 
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he em- ae ate eigen em eM RO at HSS NR pest : a regarded as gilt- 
‘himself, ; edge securities. 
mploye Canals and toll 
vill be roads had earlier 


gone the same 
way, before the 
days of railroads, 
and in the past 
fifteen years the 
railroads them- 
selves have had 
their own 
troubles. 
(Continued on 
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to speak too hastily— Marty Howe is the 

only bird I ever knew who wanted to die 
for George Bernard Shaw. Ordinarily, I might 
say, this would be jake by me, because 
any time a bird wants to die for George 
Bernard Shaw he’s just proving tome | 
that he’s nothing but a literary fellow, 
and any time one of these literary fel- 
lows wants to die, I don’t care what 
for, all right. 

You see, I’m a writing man myself, 
like Marty Howe and Shaw; but when 
I broke into the business twenty years 
ago, on the old Blade sporting desk, 
all that a newspaper 
man had to know was 
how much isastick, how 
do you spell ‘‘alleged,”’ 
and how quick could you 
make it from Shana- 
han’s Café to the city 
desk, sober or not. 

If it turned out, as 
just as probably as not 
it often did, that some- 
body on the sheet was 
happy in the belief that 
Mrs. Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning was the lady 
who wrote the syndi- 
cate articles on cooking, 
it certainly didn’t follow 
that never again was he 
trusted with an assign- 
ment to cover a Wood- 
men of the World 
parade, or even a mur- 
der. In point of fact, 
believe it or not, there 
were men on the old 
Blade who went to their 
graves not knowing who wrote II Penseroso, 
or, indeed, that it had been written. It never 
seemed to matter—until recently. 

And Marty was, if the truth be told, one 
of those literary fellows; but I don’t mind 
saying that I liked him anyway. You can 
ask anybody in the Blade office whether I’m 
narrow or not. Besides, Marty wore glasses, and I always 
had a hunch you could trust a nearsighted bird. Somehow 
they seemed honester to me. And Marty was young, just 
a year out of college when he came to the Blade, and al- 
ways getting steamed up over matters that I would say 
wasn’t worth it. 

To be fair to him, though, he never tried to hide the fact 
that he was literary. He hadn’t been on the paper a month 
before he was over asking for books to review, and he 
talked with the editorial writers. Oh, yes, he was open and 
aboveboard about it, even with me. 

““Mapes,” he says one day, “did you read that review 
of Saint Joan in the American Spectator this month?” 

“No,” I said, ‘‘I can’t say that I did. How is it—red- 
hot?” 

“The man that wrote it,”’ he says, getting red-hot in the 
face, “‘is an imbecile. He ought to be hanged.” 

“Come, come, my boy,”’ I says, ‘‘this is socialism. What 
do you mean—he ought to be hanged?” 

“Why,” says Marty, burning behind his glasses, ‘‘he 
speaks of Mrs. Warren’s Profession as though it were 
Shaw’s first play—a plain case of absolutely criminal ig- 
norance. The merest child knows % 

“Marty,” I says, interrupting him, “‘you are at this very 
moment staring square into the eyes of a bozo that didn’t 
even know that Shaw wasn’t dead. Now what do you think 
of ‘that?”’ 

“Well!’’ he says. 

I wasn’t mad, though. Some of the so-called highbrows 
irritate hell out of me, but Marty never did. And I’m glad 
he didn’t, because if he had he never would have come to 
live in my house, and then I’d have missed the finest little 
drama I ever sat in on. Besides, I didn’t care if I wasn’t 
up to the hilt on Shaw. I had a good job covering the Pink 
Sox during the baseball season; I had a nice little home; 
the missus was at the top of her cooking form, still dealing 
a slick hand of rummy and Well, to tell the truth, I 
hadn’t missed Shaw any more than I’d missed Victor 
Hugo’s uncle, which is just about as far as I can get from 
missing anybody. 

So, from the first, Marty and I got along swell. We had 
just about a stand-off in education. I hadn’t heard of 
H. L. Mencken, much less Shaw, but: Marty hadn’t even 
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Mr. Brathwaite Was a Wildcat, and if He Noticed That Marty Was 
Helpless Without His Glasses, He Certainly Didn't Appear To 


heard the news about Babe Ruth’s being sold to the New 
York Yankees a couple of years ago. And there, you 
might say, we were! 

Then he got married and came with his bride to live in 
our house. 

It was a nice arrangement. I’d been looking for some- 
body decent and able to play rummy at the same time, 
because the missus was inclined to get skittish when I was 
on the road with the team and nobody in the house but her 
at night. I couldn’t see what good a literary fellow might 
be in an emergency, and him nearsighted too; but on the 
other hand, Marty hadn’t any vices outside of book re- 
viewing, and he 
played rummy. 

Now .you’d 
think —anyway, 
I'd have thought— 
that the girl Marty 
would marry, being 
a bookworm, would 
be a kind of she- 
bookworm, short 
on beauty and long 
on horn-rimmed 
spectacles. In 
point of fact, quite 
vice versa. The new 
Mrs. June Howe, 
brought directly to 
us from her maiden 
home, proved to be 
what I would call 
a niggard as re- 
gards the literary 
aspect; but you 
didn’t need more 
than one squint 
to see that Marty had a 
smooth taste in blondes. 

Yes, sir, June was just a 
nice little bonbon, all gold and 
white and pink, ornamental 
as all get out. I might have 
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happy. Then June said it. “The Students’ 
spoke carelessly, ‘is going to take up Shaw next 
It seems,” she said, “that they’d know by « 
Shaw’s just a fad.” a | 
The clock ticked sixty times; I counted tha 
Marty, his hand shaking as he laid four quees 
table, laughed nervously like he’d waked up fro}: 


mare. 


to be under pretty heavy pressure inside. al 
don’t mean Shaw, do you? Not Shaw!” = 
“Shaw!”’ June said kind of sharply. “S-h-a-v 
Bernard Shaw. He’s a fad—a passing fad. W 
after his death nobody will remember him.” 
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“Will You Tell Me That?” 
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“You didn’t mean to say Shaw, dear,” he i 
“You have the name mixed.” 4 
“No,” June said positively; ‘“Shaw’s who I mu 
never seen anything so disgusting as the way p 
been taking on about that man! He’s a fad—ji 
“Dear!” He wasn’t angry or anything. Hejl 


picked her myself. So might Zieg 
Brander Matthews wouldn’t haye 
Marty came to do it is, to me, ju 


ie 
Be that as it may, the missus and 
to have them with vs. In just abouta 
thing was pretty. Everybod 
swell with everybody else, 
was home; and in the eye 
didn’t go to a movie, we pl 
rounds of rummy. And unti 
orable evening there wasn 
literary word let loose to ma 
and quiet of our home life, 
“All I got to say,” Irema 
missus, “‘is that if June 
more about George Bernard 
I do, then I’m no mind rea} 
“Your opinion would 
more,” she replied shrewd] 
hadn’t ever said that Amos 
a better pitcher than old Ba, 
son.” i 
“Statistics will show — 
and then gave up. That \ 
year-old argument, a 
sucker I’d be to get ¢; 


again. The missus 
Rusie—or else she 
grandma. i” 


But the fateful ev: 
ferred to, about a m| 
Marty and J\ 
down with } 
harmlessly e 
were deali 
hands at a qu 
cent a points 
versation w_ 
and ignorant 
body seem 
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“Well,” said the missus, hoping tk 
thing about it, ““Mrs. Arbuthnot ys 
me he was a vegetarian.” She turd 
“T said I hear he’s a vegetarian, 
“eats nothing but vegetables.” 

“T see,”’ I said; “I thought i 
he was a chiropodist.”’ , 

“Darling sweetheart!” 1] 
ing any attention to us. H 
down and was holding Jun 
“You can’t mean what you’ 
can’t, you can’t! You were jus 
ling!” a 

“Joking!’’ Apparently she” 
what she’d started until then 
I be joking? Don’t you thi 

“ec No ! ” .* 

Well, sir, he said it so lou 
that the missus nearly had on 
neuralgia. : ) 

“No! No! Ten thousand 

Excited isn’t half the word tot 
At that second Marty was the 
north of the tropic of Capri 
flamed, sparks shot out of his 
he glared at June as thoug 
bite her right then and there 

“No, no, no, no!” st 

‘Now, now, dear,” the mi: 
pouring oil on the fire, ‘Shaw’ 
body’s picking on Shaw. Sh 
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Did you discard that 


ne almost scared June out of her socks. 
_ wants to be a vegetarian,” the missus goes 
(right, let him be a vegetarian. Myself, I like 


missus and I might just as well have been 
Upper Silesia for all the attention we were 


ther hand,” the missus says, “it may not be 
ye way dirty rumors start these days ——” 

ir pop out of June’s left cheek. She dabbed at 
andkerchief. Then, with a jump, she was on 


hink he is!”’ she cried into Marty’s teeth. “I 
He is a fad—he is, he is!” 


vat ee 

yere all on our feet—mostly on one another’s. 

‘d table back. 

tell you this, young woman!” Marty was 

Shaw is an immortal—an immortal, I tell you! 

rest thinking man alive today. He’s a genius, 
” 

id! A fad! A fad!” 

t shows what kind of intelligence you have! 

ppreciate him, that’s all. He’s over your 


, fad, fad!” 

3 

+a minute!’”’ I horned in. “Wait a minute, 
fter all ——”’ 

,” the missus insisted doggedly—“‘after all, 
only a vegetarian.” 

‘n’t know what she’s talking about!’’ Marty 
erybody was shouting then. ‘‘Next thing you 
ye casting aspersions on Ibsen!” 

une screamed, crying now. ‘“‘I do! I do cast 
1 Ibsen—and on you too! Aspersions on you— 
—Ibsen and you and Shaw! You're all fads, 


‘s looked anxious. 
she said worriedly, ‘‘I hope you’re not going 
ting against Shakspere.”’ She turned to me. 
'’ she said, “‘ William Shakspere.” 
‘I said; ‘‘he’s on the Evening News.” 
vked bitter. “She probably never heard of 
he said. ‘‘I mean June,’’ he added. 
*e ate meat,”’ said the missus. 
sen, Shakspere—who’ll be the next one she’ll 
wonder,” Marty went on bitterly. “‘I suppose 
cred to such a woman.”’ 
\aid a word against Shakspere—not a word!”’ 
“T never even mentioned Shakspere’s name.”’ 
ped on Shaw!’’ Marty shouted. ‘‘You can’t 
it reflect on Shaw! You said he was a 
8 fad!” 

? 


‘u—you moron!”’ 
or sixty-four ticks of the clock. 

Well!” exclaimed the missus. ‘‘ Moron!” 
ed, stood poised for a 

‘then, covering her face 

ds, ran for the door. 

vu! Oh, I hate you!” 


“‘Marty,’'I Said, 
“Take This Bit 
of Advice From 
a Friend: Give 
Up Literature, 
My Boy; Give 
it Up Entirely”’ 


We could hear her sobbing as she ran up 
the stairs to her room. And as for Marty, he 
stood pale and trembling, looking like he was 
paralyzed with fear. Then he groaned like 
an animal. 

“What have I done? June! June!” 

He ran out after her. 

“Moron!” repeated the missus. ‘“‘ Moron!”’ 

Then for a minute we just stood looking 
at each other. There was sweat on my 
forehead. It was worse than a World 
Series game. And all for George Bernard 
Shaw! 

““Well,” I said, ‘“‘the way they carry on 
you’d think it was Shakspere himself!” 

“Not counting the hand we 
didn’t finish,’’ the missus said, 
“you owe me seventy-four 
cents.” 

u 

ELL, sir, the week that 

followed I wouldn’t have 
missed for an open shot at an 
umpire. As nearly as the missus 
and I could figure it, we were 
in on box seats for one of the 
greatest literary controversies 
since Daisy Ashford didn’t 
turn out to be Barrie. And if 
I got a laugh or two out of it, 
I want to say this in my own 
behalf—I didn’t know it was 
serious. I thought it must be 
the usual way of settling differ- 
ences of opinion among literary 
people. What did I know 
about literary people? 

June came down next morn- 
ing looking pretty ragged— 
like a bonbon that’s been loaned 
to a careless friend. Words, no 
doubt, had been passed in the 
privacy of the boudoir. 

““Now, dearie,’’ the missus 
said, ‘‘no more Shaw this 
morning. We got sausages instead—sausages and pan- 
cakes.” 

“Tt isn’t Shaw, Mrs. Mapes,”’ she replied; ‘“‘it’s just 
that Martin appears to object to my thinking for my- 
self and ——”’ 

“T heard you The missus jumped. 

““Martin!’’ she managed to gasp. ‘“‘ You scared me!” 

“T heard you!” He 
was shaking his finger 
at June. ‘Talking be- 
hind my back, eh?” 

“Oh, dear!’* wailed 
the missus. ‘‘More 
literature!”’ 

**Ves, I heard you— 
and you weren’t think- 
ing for yourself or any- 
body else. You can’t 
think!” 

“Oh, you think I 
can’t think!”’ 

“‘T know you can’t 
think! If you could, 
you'd thought some- 
thing elseabout Shaw.”’ 
“That’s enough!” June was up again, not 
having eaten abite. “‘That’s enough! I told 
you if you mentioned that name again I’d 
never speak another word. I don’t want 
any breakfast—not with you!” , 

When she’d gone, the missus looked kind 
of reproachfully at Marty. 

““Marty,” she said, ‘‘you’re too nice a fellow to fly off 
the handle about a man like Shaw.” 

“Fly off the handle, nothing! Why, Mrs. Mapes, if 
she’d only approach the matter a little open-minded and 
not be so narrow; if only she’d have let me read the Don 
Juan act out of Man and Superman and the last act of 
Candida and the second act of Cesar and Cleo A 

“Marty,” I felt compelled to say, “‘if you cut my wiie’s 
throat with that meat knife I’ll report you to the city 
editor.” 

That was just a sample of what we were due to get. The 
house was just a tooled-ooze edition of George Bernard 
Shaw come to life. Before many days passed I knew more 
about the old boy, catching information on the fly, as you 
might say, than I did about the wife herself. 

“The point is,’ I explained to the missus, ‘this is the 
kind of thing reading leads you into. No good can come 
of much reading.” 

“The point is,” the missus disagreed, as usual, “‘a girl 
ought always to make a clean breast of everything—before 
the marriage!” 
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‘““Marty,'’ Said the Missus, ‘‘Controt yA 
Yourself. June’s Left—Gone Home a 
to Her Mother"’ 
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“You mean,” I said, ‘‘a wife ought to—to tell all?”’ 

“Absolutely!’’ she said. ‘Especially in literary alli- 
ances.” 

“In what?”’ 

““When a couple of literary birds marry. If a girl’s a lit- 
tls weak on Sherwood Anderson, why, let her speak right 
out and say so—before it’s too late.” 

““There oughtn’t be any secrets from each other, eh?”’ 

“Not a one. What June ought to have done was to 
pluck up courage, walk right up to Marty, and say, ‘Now, 
Marty, I’m going to be frank with you, as I expect you to 
be frank with me. Regarding Ibsen, I think he’s a wet 
smack. Shaw—he’s a fad—a passing fad—and I don’t 
think he’s got a Chinaman’s chance. As for ——’ What’s 
the other fellow’s name?”’ 

“‘Shakspere,”’ I said. ‘‘ William Shakspere.”’ 

“«* As for Shakspere— William Shakspere—I can take him 
or leave him, and what of it? And now, Marty,’ she ought 
to have said, ‘come clean with me. Tell me honestly, how 
do you stand on Henry W. Longfellow?’ Then they both 
would have known what they were getting. No heart- 
breaks afterward. They’d go into matrimony with their 
eyes open. As it is ——” 

“‘And now,” I said, ‘‘I don’t want to crab a swell lot of 
oratory, but would you please mind telling me how it hap- 
pened that it wasn’t until after our marriage that you con- 
fessed to me how you felt about Amos Rusie and Walter 
Johnson? Will you tell me that?” 

“Tn the first place,’’ she snapped, “‘you never asked me. 
In the second, if you were looking for a wife with the kind of 
ideas you got about Amos Rusie and Walter Johnson, why 
did you come to a respectable house and not go over the 
hill to the insane asylum?” 

“‘Sometimes I get to thinking,” I said, “‘that over the hill 
was where I went.” 

“You couldn’t have,’ said the missus, ‘“‘because you’re 
still loose.” 

Well, that’s neither here nor there, only it began to give 
me a rough idea of how Marty might feel. It’s pretty 
tough on a man to find out that he’s married to a woman 
that’s absolutely barmy on some of the most essential facts 
in life. Marty had his Shaw and I had my Walter Johnson. 
Looking at it another way, he had June and I had the 
missus. 

And during the week things got worse and worse with 
our paying guests. They didn’t say much when they were 
with us, either to each other or to us, and the missus and I 
never carried a conversation closer to Shaw than the winner 

(Continued on Page 124) 
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F WHAT took place 
() that night McEwen 

had never after- 
ward any clear remem- 
brance, except of the first 
hour or two. The drone of bees was in 
his ears, and awhir of wings. He moved 
in a thin, unreal mist, giddy and light- 
headed, undone by thirst, weariness, 
loss of sleep—most of all by alkaline 
and poisonous dust, deep in his lungs. 
In the weary time that followed, though 
he daily fell more and more behind on 
sleep and rest, he was never so near to 
utter collapse as on this first intermi- 
nable night. It remained for him a 
blurred and distorted vision of the 
dreadful offices of the sick room; of 
sickening odors; of stumbling from 
bed to bed as one sufferer or another 
shook with paroxysms of choking. 

Of a voice, now far off and now clear, insistent with 
counsel and question, direction and appeal; of lamplight 
that waned and flared and dwindled again; of creak and 
clank and pounding of ‘iron on iron in horrible rhythm, 
endless, slow, intolerable. That would be the windmill. 
Yes, but where? And what windmill? 

Of terror, and weeping, and a young child that screamed. 
That woman—why, they had always told him grown people 
didn’t take diphtheria. But she had it, all right. Had it 
as bad as the two youngsters too. She was the mother, it 
seemed. Yes, Florencio had told him that. Too bad for 
the children to die. . . . But who the devil was Florencio? 
The windmill turned dismally—clank and rattle and groan. 

That was the least one choking now—Felix. Swab out 
his throat again. Hold the light. Careful. That’s it. 
Burn it up. More cloth, old man. Hold the light this way. 
There, there, pobrecito! All right now. Something 
was lurking in the corners, in the shadows. Must go see. 
Drive it away. What’s that? What say? Make coffee? 
Sure. Coffee. Good idea. Salty coffee. Windmill pumpin’ 
salt water. Batter and pound and squeal. Round and 
round. Round and round. Round and round. Felea! 
Tell you what. Goin’ to grease that damn windmill. 
Right now. . Huh? What’s that? Wait till morn- 
ing? Allright. All ri’. Sure. 

His feet were leaden. His arms minded well enough, 
but his hands were simply wonderful. Surprisin’ skillful, 
those hands. How steady they were to clean membranes 
from little throats. Clever hands! They could bring water 
to these people, too, lift them up and hold the cup and not 
spill a drop. They could sponge off hot little bodies when 
the children cried out in delirium. Wring out rag too! 
Wonnerful hands! Mus’ call people’s ’tention to these 
hands sometime. There, there, let me wash you some 
more with the nice cool water. Now, now—nothing will 
hurt you. Uncle Happy’s goin’ to be right here, takin’ 
care of you. Now, now—go to sleep—go-o to sleep! 

But his feet were so big, so heavy and so clumsy, and his 
legs were insubordinate. Specially the calves. The calf 
of each leg, where there had once been good. muscles of 
braided steel, was now filled with sluggish water of inferior 
quality. That wasn’t the worst either. There was a dis- 
tinct blank place, a vacuum, something like the bead in a 
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spirit level, and it shifted here and there as the water 
sloshed about. Wonder nobody had ever noticed that. 

Must be edgin’ on toward morning. Sick people are 
worst between two and four, they say. And they’re all 
easier now, every one. Both kids asleep—tossin’ about! 
And now the mother was droppin’ off. Yes, sir—she’s 
goin’ to sleep. What did the old man call her? Estefanfa. 
Yes—Hst’fa’ 

He woke with sunlight in his eyes. His arm sprawled 
before him on a pine table and his head lay on his arm. 
He raised up, blinking, and looked around. This was the 
kitchen, a sorry spectacle. The sick room lay beyond an 
open door. He sat by that door, where he could see into 
the sick room. 

They were all asleep. The woman stirred uneasily and 
threw out an arm. The old man lay huddled on a couch 
beyond the table. 

McEwen stared. The fever had passed and his head was 
reasonably clear. He frowned, piecing together remembered 
scraps from the night before. The old man was Florencio 
Telles, the woman was the wife of his dead son, these 
were his grandchildren. Felix was one. Forget the other 


name. They had come back from a trip to El Paso a week - 


ago, or some such matter, and must have brought the con- 
tagion with them. First one came down with the strangler, 
then another. Well poisoned with it, likely. Have to boil 
the drinking water. This was called Rancho Perdido—the 
Lost Ranch. Well named. The old fellow spoke good 
English. 

McEwen was at home in Spanish, and, from what he re- 
membered of last night, the:talk had been carried on in 
either tongue indifferently. What a night! 

He rose and tiptoed out with infinite precaution. The 
wind was dead. He went to the well and found the oil; he 
climbed up and drenched the bearings and gears. He was 
surprised to see how weak he was and how sore; and for 
the first time in his life he knew the feeling of giddiness and 
was forced to keep one hand clutched tightly to some sup- 
port as he moved around the platform—he, Ross McEwen. 

When he came back the old man met him with finger on 
lip. They sat on the warm ground, where they could keep 
watch upon the sick room, obliquely, through two doors; 
just far enough away for quiet speech to be unheard. 
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He Sat by That Door, 


sleep for them is so much} 
We won’t make a move th 
And how is it with you, } 
is it with you?” i 
“Fine and fancy. When I came here last 
thousand aches, and now I’ve only got one.’ 
‘And that one is all over?” ath 
“That’s the place. Never mind me. II) 
How long has this been going on?” “saniff 
“This is the fifth day for the oldest boy,| 
came down with it first, Demetrio. We th 
only a sore throat at first. Maybe six days. 
mixed up.” . ARen 
“Should think you would be. Now lis 
something about diphtheria. Not much, b 
tain. Here’s what you’ve got to do, old mh 
they wake up in there, you go to bed and 
You totter around much more and you're 
There’s your fortune told, and no charge foil 
“Oh, I’m not bad. I do not cough hard. | 
never hurts old people much.” So he said, bj 
was an effort. : 
“Hell, no, you’re not bad. Just a walkin} 
all. You get to bed and save your strengt) 
two of ’em are chokin’ to death at once ti 
enough for you to hobble out and take on 
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when morning comes, but they have not als 
same time, never before. My daughter, you if 
not slept at all. It has been grief and anxie) 
much as the sickness. They will all feel en 
since you’ve come. If it please God, v 
through.” : 
“Look here!” said McEwen. “It can’t be 
Well. Can’t I catch up a horse and lope ov 
while—bring help and send for a doctor?” | 


weeks ago. It has been too dry. And no ont 
road now. All travel goes by the new way, bf 
railroad.” Sh 

“T found no one at the western ranches yee 
McEwen. ma 

“No. Everyone is in the hills. The drou!! 
There is no one but you. The nearest help is # 
thirty-five miles. And if you go there some 


pack. I have no more strength. I will be 

ck this day.” 

ere you belong. I'll be nurse and cook for 

Jot anything to cook?” 

. Frijoles, jerky, bacon, flour, a little canned 

j peaches.” 

owned. “It is in my mind they ought to have 
” 


cattle come to water you can shut up a cow 
= two of them—and we can have a little milk 
how you which ones. AsI told you last night, 
he cow I was keeping up, for fear I’d get down 
j die here in the pen.” 

mncio, I’m afraid I didn’t get all you told me 
xid McEwen thoughtfully. “I was wild as a 
yn. Thought that windmill would certainly 
y. Fever.” 

in nodded. “I knew, my son. It galled my 
» demands on you, but there was no remedy. 
one. I was at the end of my strength. Little 
the other, would surely have been dead by 
r the mercy of God which sent you here.” 
semed much struck by this last remark. He 
ad a little to one side painfully, for his neck 
pursed his lip and held it between finger and 
noment of meditation. 

vas it!” he said. ‘‘I see! Always heard tell 
ves in a mysterious way His wonders to per- 
la man He does!”’ 


‘reakfast, not without gratitude; a pitiful at- 
ng up the hopeless confusion and disorder. 
nan’s eyes followed McEwen as he worked. 
gling spell all around, including the old man, 
of respite. McEwen buckled on his gun and 
mmer and a lard pail to Florencio’s bed. 
jeed me, hammer on this, and I’ll come 
‘m going out to the corral and shoot some beef 
| me about what milk cows to shut up.” 
neio described several milk cows. ‘‘Any of 


lare in to water any one day. Stock generally 
y other day, because they get better grass at 


a distance. And my brand is T T—for my son Timoteo, 
who is dead. You will find the cattle in poor shape, but if 
you wait awhile you may get a smooth one.” 

McEwen nodded. ‘I was thinking that,’ he said. “I 
want some flour sacks. I’ll hang some of the best up under 
the platform on the windmill tower, where the flies won’t 
bother it.” 

They heard a shot later. A long time afterward he came 
in with a good chunk of meat, and set about preparing beef 
tea. “I shut up a cow to milk,” he said. ‘‘A lot of saddle 
horses came in and I shut them up. Not any too much 
water in the tank. After while the cattle will begin bawling 
and milling around if the water’s low. That will distress 
our family. Can’t have that. So I’ll just harness one onto 
the sweep of the horse power, slip on a blindfold and let 
him pump. You tell me which ones will work.” 

The old man described several horses. 

“That’s O. K.,”’ said McEwen. ‘I’ve got two of them 
in the pen. Your woodpile is played out. Had to chop 
down some of your back pen for firewood.” 

He departed to start the horse power. Later, when beef 
tea had been served all around, he came over and sat by 
Florencio’s bed. 

“You have no drop or grain of medicine of any kind,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and our milk won’t be very good when we get it, 
from the looks of the cows—not for sick people. So, every- 
thing being just as it is, I didn’t look for brands. I beefed 
the best one I could find, and hung the hide on the fence. 
Beef tea, right this very now, may make all the difference 
with our family. Me, I don’t believe there’s a man in New 
Mexico mean enough to make a fuss about it under the 
circumstances. But if there’s any kick, there’s the hide and 
I stand back of it. So that’ll be all right. The brand was 
D W.” 

“Tt is my very good friend, Dave Woods, at San Nic- 
olas. That will be all right. Don David is muy simpdtico. 
Sleep now, my son, sleep a little while you may. It will not 
be long. You have a hard night before you.”’ 


“I’m going up on the rising ground and set a couple of 
soap weeds afire,” said McEwen at dark. “They’ll make 
a big blaze and somebody might take notice. I’ll hurry right 
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back. Then I’ll light some more about ten o’clock and do 
it again tomorrow night. Someone will be sure to see it. 
Just once, they might not think anything. But if they see 
a light in the same place three or four times, they might 
look down their nose and scratch their old hard heads—a 
smart man might. Don’t you think so?” 

“Why, yes,” said Florencio; “it’s worth trying.” 

“Those boys are not a bit better than they was. And 
your daughter is worse. We don’t want to miss a bet. Yes, 
and I'll hold a blanket before the fire and take it away and 
put it back, over and over. That ought to help people 
guess that it is a signal. Only—they may guess that it was 
meant for someone else.” 

“Try it,” said Florencio. “It may work. But Lam not 
sure that our sick people are not holding their own. They 
are no better, certainly, even with your beef-tea medicine. 
But we can’t expect to see a gain, if there is a gain, for days 
yet. And so far, they seem worse every night and then 
better every morning. The sunlight cheers them up at 
first, and then the day gets hot and they seem worse again. 
Try your signals, by all means. We need all the help there 
is. But if you could only guess how much less alone I feel 
now than before you came, good friend!”’ 

“Tt must have been plain hell!”’ said the good friend. 


“Tgn’t there any other one thing we can do?” demanded 
McEwen the next day, cudgeling his brains. It had been a 
terrible night. The little lives fluttered up and down; 
Estefania was certainly worse; Florencio, though he had 
but few strangling spells, was very weak—the aftermath 
of his earlier labors. 

“Not one thing. My poor ghost, no man could have 
done more. There is no more to do.” 

“But there is!’”’ McEwen fairly sprang up, wearied as 
he was. ‘“‘We have every handicap in the world, and only 
one advantage. And we don’t use that one advantage. The 
sun has a feud with all the damn germs there is; your 
house is built for shade in this hot country. I’m going to 
tote all of you out in the sun with your bedding, and keep 
you there a spell. And while you’re there I'll tear out a 
hole in the south end of your little old adobe wall and let 

(Continued on Page 64) 


+ f That is How They Came to Lost Ranch Between Three and Four the Next Morning 
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The Dearest Way the Worst Way 


ESTIMONY adduced at a recent hearing held by the 

House Committee on Immigration brought out in 
striking fashion the very limited ability of the Department 
of Labor to round up and send home aliens who have en- 
tered the country unlawfully, or whose criminal activities 
make their room better than their company. 

The precise number of immigrants who have fraudu- 
lently or illegally come into the United States since 1921 is 
not certainly known. Official estimates put the total some- 
where between two hundred and fifty thousand and two 
hundred and seventy-five thousand. New York alone is 
said to be harboring some two or three thousand deporta- 
ble Chinese. The total number of foreigners unlawfully 
domiciled in the country is estimated by the Department 
of Labor as somewhere between a million and a million and 
a half. And yet conditions are such that very few of these 
smuggled-in aliens need fear being brought to book. 

This weeding-out process, which is an important func- 
tion of the Department of Labor, each year places heavier 
and heavier burdens upon it.. The number of deportations 
steadily increased from two thousand seven hundred and 
sixty-two in 1920, to nine thousand four hundred and 
ninety-five in 1925; and in the current fiscal year they are 
likely to be considerably in excess of ten thousand. These 
figures do not include persons denied admittance. 

Deportation is now effected under the act of February 5, 
1917. This law is a joke, and the laugh is on the people of 
the United States for having passed an act so toothless and 
so clawless as to make it exceedingly difficult for immigra- 
tion authorities to carry out its essential purpose. Repre- 
sentative William P. Holaday, of Illinois, introduced in the 
Sixty-eighth Congress a substitute measure which was 
much more tightly framed. There was nothing in it, how- 
ever, which gave the sob sisters much chance to uncork 
their tear bottles; and even had they done so, they would 
have had hard work bringing lumps into the throats of the 
sentimentalists by reciting the inconveniences which the 
bill might cause to the bootleggers, smugglers of aliens, 
white slavers and drug peddlers who were the bull’s-eye at 
which it was aimed. 

Mr. Holaday’s bill passed the House, but was later buried 
in the legislative shuffle. This measure, reintroduced, was 
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the subject of an important hearing held on January 
twelfth. Mr. Harry E. Hull, Commissioner General of 
Immigration, and Mr. Robe Carl White, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Labor, were the star witnesses. The disclosures 
made by them give a close-up view of the handicaps under 
which the department struggles in all its efforts to keep 
out or put out undesirable aliens. These witnesses clearly 
showed how the wording of the act of 1917 often plays into 
the hands of criminal aliens and makes their deportation 
impossible. The outstanding feature of the situation is that 
the country has been able to stomach it for nine years: 
According to the evidence, the average cost of deporta- 
tions, of which there are now about nine hundred a month, 
is eighty-seven dollars. When funds run low, the commis- 
sioner simply has to pass the word to his subordinates that 
they must keep an eye on their dwindling balances. He 
does not commonly forbid them to make further arrests 
and deportations. He merely reminds them that there is 
little or no money with which to carry on their work. In 
May, 1925, it was necessary to issue a definite order to cease 
deportation to prevent the service from ending the year 
with a deficit. Even at the present time deportations are 
seriously curtailed for lack of funds. A letter from the dis- 
trict director at Buffalo reveals a typical situation. On 
January 1, 1926, with half the fiscal year still ahead of him, 
the balance of his immigration allotment was only six hun- 
dred and ninety-seven dollars and eighty-seven cents. 
Overhead alone would eat up double this amount, even if 
there were no deportations. The director goes on to say: 
“There is only one way to meet this situation, if addi- 
tional funds cannot be supplied, and that is to immediately 
release all the aliens we are now holding in jails, make no 
more arrests, and refuse to take into custody those aliens 
for whom we hold warrants and who are due for early 
release from penal institutions within the district. This pro- 
gram does not appeal to me, and if put into actual opera- 
tion, nothing short of absolute chaos would be the result.” 
Returning to conditions in 1925, it was stated that had 
routine deportations not been curtailed there would have 
been a deficit of three or four hundred thousand dollars. 
Even had this extra expenditure been allowed, the authori- 
ties could have done no more than the work in plain sight. 
They could have skimmed the surface, but they could not 
have dredged up many of the million or more illicit visi- 
tors submerged in the depths of the so-called melting pot. 
The outlook for the fiscal year which will begin on July 
first next is by no means promising, for the budgetary 
allotment is one million three hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars less than the amount asked for. This scissoring 
down of department estimates may or may not be sound 
economy. No doubt the director of the budget thought 
the reduction warranted. It is just possible that he erred, 
for the cheapest way to deal with an undesirable alien is 
to keep him out. The next cheapest is to put him out, 
and do it quickly. The most costly of all is to*let him 
come in and stay in and turn him over to courts, jails, 
penitentiaries, insane asylums and other institutions, to be 
cared for at the expense of taxpayers for the rest of his 
days. Costs of this sort are distributed among states, 
counties and municipalities. They do not show on the 
books at Washington; but the taxpayer gets the bill and 
has to foot it. Of the three methods of handling undesir- 
able aliens, immigration officials say the cheapest way is 
the best way, and the next cheapest is the next best. 
Forty years late, we have made a promising start at im- 
migration reform. If the country wishes to see the job 
through, Mr. Holaday’s bill ought to pass both houses and 
presently be laid on the main desk in the Executive Man- 
sion. One by one and without needless delay, all our 
statutes affecting immigration and naturalization should 
be overhauled and strengthened in accordance with the ex- 
pressed sentiments of our native majority. It is not likely 
that these laws will be neglected. Even now they are under 
the closest scrutiny; but some of the most earnest scruti- 
nizers are looking for small holes they can enlarge and for 
weak spots in which to make new rents under a score of 
plausible pretexts. 
Immigration reform is still in its early stages. Nothing 
could be more fatuous than to regard it as an accomplished 
fact. The Johnson Act may look as strong and impregnable 


and guarding it by day and by night, an 
each small seepage while it is still small, th 
it from being washed away. 7 


Our Educational Traffic 


N SUMMING up certain phases of 

facetious commencement orator comfort 
with the statement that for education, at 
no speed limit. As far as his statement appl 
and universities, it is no doubt correct. A 
mary, grammar and high schools, it is mis 
school boards do not, indeed, impose regulatii 
pupils to learn more than a given amount 
year. In this sense they set no speed lim 
third of our children are, nevertheless, held 
compelled to move slowly and mark time. 
speed law but the traffic jam which checks { 

The average class in a large city school is 
a convoy of ships. Individual speed is of sm 
for the fast must hang back for the slow a) 
automatically limits the pace of the entir 
most of our public schools the lower half of t} 
on the coat tails of the upper half and retard; 

Broadly speaking, our schools are cond: 
theory that classes should consist of childrej 
same age and that the great majority of the 
along together from year to year. Itis ca 
after the first year of school life has been suc 
pleted, that nearly every child should be j 
the higher grades this program is pretty com 
out; but it is usually at the expense of t 
diligent students who are the victims not 
speed limit but of a traffic jam which sloy) 
even more effectually. 

This system appears to be the outgrowth | 
assumption that the political equality whic 
tution assures us implies, in some vague 2 
sponding intellectual equality. An extensi( 
soning suggests that almost any two childrer| 
are prepared to advance at an equal pace 
and common sense cry out against the abs? 
fallacy; but for the most part we still clea 
were the foundation stone of our educations 

There is much less excuse today for this a 
than there was a generation or two ago. = 
within recent years make it possible to gra\ 
children with extraordinary accuracy. Suc 
the genius and the dullard alike and assign i! 
rank all the intermediates. 

With such plentiful data for guidanie 4 
easily possible to classify children less by aga 
ability, in such a manner that each could mo? 
natural gait without holding back his quicke 
A still better plan, and one which has been® 
posed by students of the subject, is to have 
sets of schools—for the backward, for the air 
the geniuses respectively. The logic of tl 
flawless. The objection that the cost would? 


goes a striking change it would simply E 
trouble for the authorities to herd in one wor 


which will permit every child to advance as? 
ability and application warrant, with d 
against overtaxing his powers, are not eas’ 


soon find among them experts who can devis? 
and workable system which will relieve | thi 
gestion and materially speed up the jour?) 
Americans from nursery to college. = 

No one who has given even casual attent! 


no less than our city streets, stands in urger 


petent traffic officers enforcing a well-cons@! 
to which we may look for speed and safety. 


of those in the United States who desire an 
dlicy for the emigrants of the whole world. It 
siously attacked and ridiculed. It has been 
of untrue stories of hardship, “‘sob stories”’ as 
\y and other manner of abuse, to the end that 
American policy of guarding the gates might 
ywn and this country made the asylum, which 
to say is the true mission of the United States 
7 of nations. 

m idea is fast going by the board. The word 
as intended to mean, at the time that it came 
olitical asylum for high-minded or splendidly 
t, nevertheless, much oppressed patriots. Un- 
there is much evidence that the United States 
rger asylum for social degenerates than for per- 
a body, mind and spirit who have been politi- 
ed, except as such oppression has resulted from 
apts to overthrow organized governments. 
d States today stands before the world with 
ement that America is first of all for her citi- 
at the kind of guests she will receive and the 
in the future may be permitted to come in 
are going to be determined by the interests of 
yhere. She has announced that she intends to 
national institutions, that she does not in- 
2 the mistake of certain nations of the past; 
to absorb, but not to be absorbed. 
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It will be recalled that at the time the first numerical 
limitation act was passed there were in the United States 
between 5,000,000 and 6,000,000 wage earners out of em- 
ployment. This numerical limitation of 1921 was framed 
first of all to act as a stop-gap for immigration, and from 
978,163 in 1921 the total of immigration was reduced in 
1922 to 243,953. This undoubtedly very materially as- 
sisted the United States in acquiring economic stability. 
Members of Congress who advocated the quota means of 
limitation have stated that the consideration which moved 
them to place this limitation on a percentage basis was an 
endeavor to control immigration in such a way as to main- 
tain the racial equilibrium or, as it might be more cor- 
rectly stated, to preserve the ratio of national origin of the 
present native stock. Whether their contention or judg- 
ment on that matter is correct, as an administrative officer 
I am not ‘prepared to say. 

No sane citizen would seek to remove from the statute 
books the laws which restrict immigration on the basis of 
physical, mental and moral fitness. It was not until 1891 
that persons suffering from loathsome and dangerous con- 
tagious diseases were debarred from the United States; 
feeble-minded persons, epileptics, aliens afflicted with tu- 
berculosis, physical defects, and so on, were not excluded 
by legislation until 1907. It is astonishing to note to what 
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length persons in the 
United States will go 
to endeavor to have 
admitted feeble- 
minded, insane and diseased aliens. Appeals are received 
even in cases of persons afflicted with loathsome and dan- 
gerous contagious diseases, and frequently they come from 
American citizens, in the interest of friends or relatives 
who have been detained at ports of entry. The cases in 
which pressure has been exerted on public officials to admit 
feeble-minded and insane persons are legion. 

I cite this situation to show that all restrictive immi- 
gration laws are capable of working some hardship upon 
the persons debarred. The best we can do, if we fol- 
low the poliey of restriction, is to be as humane about the 
selection as possible and endeavor to prevent inadmis- 
sible aliens from breaking up their homes and coming 
to this country. In the administration of all the immi- 
gration laws we must remember that we are dealing with 
human beings and not with bags of salt or other mer- 
chandise such as is dealt with by our other departments, 
which enforce laws and regulations having to do with 
the exclusion or control of the importation of commodities. 

In the enactment and administration of laws numeri- 
cally limiting immigration, 
considerations of common 
humanity to individuals 
can and should be given, but 
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They Can’t Spare the Time 


Y DAUGHTER Gracie has been regis- 
| \ | tered at Vassar for fifteen years and 

I expected her to enter next 
fall, but she says she’s going to 
open a place called Ye Olde- 
Fashioned Toasted Sandwiche 
and Book Shoppe and won’t 
have time to go.”” Tecum- 
seh Sherman Brown, 
leader of the Prairie 
County bar and well- 
known real-estate 
agent of Central 
City, was talking to 
his, partnerT. 
“Gracie says that 
anybody who 
knows as many 
raccoon coats as 
she does ought to 
cash in on them. 
Her mother asked 
her this morning at 
our so-called break- 
fast table what she 
expected to be doing 
in ten years, and she 
said that she didn’t 
know, but she’d have a 
lot of jack. 

“‘T ran into her in the hall 
the other morning about half- 
past three, when I got up to go 
hunting. She was just coming in 
from a high-school dance. Knowing 
that I probably wouldn’t see her again 
for two or three weeks, I asked her to sit 
down a minute and talk. I explained how I’d 
been saving and planning all these years so she could 
go to college, and she said she appreciated how much fun 
I’d lost, but she said there was no use spending all that 
money when she’d only end up on a soda-fountain stool. 
‘Let me go into business,’ she said. ‘There’s ten thousand 
a year in the antique craze alone, not counting the sand- 
wiches and the circulating library. I can pay my rent with 
the suppressed books.’ 

‘“‘T asked her if she had a location in mind. She said she 
was having trouble finding one expensive enough to be 
successful. ‘While I’m on the subject,’ she went on, 
‘there’s no use in you trying to educate Brother Bob 
either. He hasn’t a chance of playing football well enough 
for the Sunday picture papers and he doesn’t play any 
musical instrument. Besides, Bob says he may want to be 
a writer some day and he doesn’t think he ought to handi- 
cap himself unnecessarily. Bob has a plan for introducing 
the self-service idea into drug stores so people can get their 
meals without delay. He has counted up and found that 
the time lost in drug stores runs into the millions. There is 
a fortune in his invention, but it has to be handled without 
delay. He can’t really afford to go to college.’ 
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DRAWN BY WILL FITZGERALD 


MAKING UP IN PUBLIC 
If They Had Tried it in the Old Days 


“So I’m taking the cash surrender value of the educa- 
tional insurance policies I have struggled to keep up, and 
my wife and I are going to take a little trip. It will be the 
first time we’ve ever taken one when she won’t need to 
grow melancholy when the time approaches to go into the 
dining car.” —McCready Huston. 


If I Were a Cecil De Millionaire 


F I WERE a Cecil De Millionaire 
As shadowed upon the screen, 
You'd live in a palace so rich and rare 
’"Twould tempt any mighty queen— 
A palace of wory, pearls and gold, 
With vassals bedecked in silk. 
You'd feed upon food of a kind untold, 
Drink diamond dust in your milk. 


Matai? Bi _ai 
DRAWN BY M. J, MUNSON 


The Optimist 


et 
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DRAWN BY PAUL REILLY 


Your breakfast would be like a royal feast, — 
Your luncheon a meal of state, | 
Your dinner Lucullan at the least, 
A gorgeous, stupendous féte. — 
Your halls would have pillo 
mile high, -) 


a a 
ZZZZZZLLO 
ae 


With rur 
and the inl 
Inspiring t 
vine. 


And, after it all, 
out came | 
Enhancing your wol 
charms, 

We'd stand on a dais wi 
Serene in each other’s crm 
I never have seen such a home, ms 
Although I’ve been everywhere— 
But that is the style, it is very clear, — 

Of a Cecil De Millionaire. a 
—Wilbu 
» 7 


Adventures of Alice 


HE shop had quaint, leaded-glass window 
the door hung a sign, Ye Olde Antique 8) 
entered, and there among a medley of lamps, } 
and other miscellaneous furniture and bric-a-la 
old friend, the Red Queen. | 

“So this is an antique shoppe,” said Alice. 

“It certainly is,” replied the Red Queen, tA 
is the newest, most up-to-date antique sho 
We have all the latest —for heaven’s sake, ¢ 
chair!” 

““Why not?” Alice asked. 

“‘Tt’ll fall apart if you sit on it. It’sa genn 
or Chippendale or something. Can’t you sec! 
is busted?” 

“What good is it then?” 

(Continued on Page 129) 


How a Pedestrian Seems to Give Directions 
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| vegetable soup is one of the most delicious 
ting and beneficial ways to eat vegetables. 

‘enormous popularity of Campbell's Vegetable 
ves how eager people are to eat vegetables, and 
7 enjoy them blended with appetizing and 
ng beef broth, substantial cereals, savory herbs 


Cai pbell’s contains, in addition to its fifteen 
“vegetables, no less than seventeen other 
ts. 

realthful to eat so many vegetables, for they 
1 the iron and mineral salts your body needs. 
Campbell’ s Vegetable Soup is so hearty and 
‘tit is often made the principal dish at luncheon 


dients 12 centsnarcan 


Baby Limas 
Peas 
Tomatoes 
Sweet Corn 
Carrots 
Turnips 
White Potatoes 
Sweet Potatoes 
Celery 

Okra 

Onion 

Leek 

Cabbage 

Sweet Red Pepper 
Parsley 


and 17 other ingredients 
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His Left Hand Caught Bat’s Right Wrist and Brought it Upward With Such a Wrench That the Pistol in Bat’s Right Hand Spun and Fell Yards Away 


By Bem Ames Williams 


ILL US TR A TED BY 


XV 


T OCCURRED to young Sam Savery, in a 
[ troment of retrospect unusual to the young 

man, that a good many things had happened 
to him in the last few days; and he began to 
perceive that the adventure was not to end so 
gayly as it had begun. Loving engines and understanding 
them, so that his ability to remedy their ills gave him not 
only a living but a congenial one, his life had run on an 
irresponsible routine; yet it had been based firmly enough 
on the solid basis of his affection for Millie. A pleasant 
routine. Now, in a matter of a few days, all these things 
were changed. He had slipped into this episode of the 
back road in a mood of pleasurable and thrilling anticipa- 
tion, foreseeing only delightful contact with two attractive 
girls. But almost at once, his mischievous curiosity had 
given him a man to hate; and there is as much solid meat 
for the soul in hating a man asin loving him. When, as the 
event progressed, he acquired other targets for his mental 
maledictions, he had been exhilarated by the experience, 
deterred by no sense of fear on his own account, enjoying 
himself to the full. But tonight, first in the real or the 
imaginary peril of. the two girls, and now in the mood 
which sat on Sheriff Budd, Sam began to perceive in the 
situation possibilities more dark and grim than he had 
anticipated. He caught in the air a hint of tragedy. Felt 
abruptly very much alone, and had a strange desire to go 
back to Millie and tell the tale to her and let her com- 
fort him. 


He drove, thus, in silence; and in the seat behind him: 


the sheriff and his deputy rode in silence too. Sam’s atten- 
tion fixed itself upon the road; and he had to watch his 
way with care, for the easterly storm was waxing, the rain 
slithered across the windshield, and he was unwilling to 
open the glass and let the drops beat against his face. The 
car was this night in an agreeable mood; the engine ran 
smoothly and purringly, and they climbed the first hill 
with no too arduous effort, and dropped down the long un- 
even grade past the abandoned farm and so to the bridge in 
the lowlands; and up again, and down to cross the second 
bridge. And sometime after midnight they reached the 
main road. The No Thoroughfare sign was at one side, out 
of the way; they had left it so when they went in, in such 
haste, before. 

Sam checked his car there. The sheriff had not confided 
to the young man his present plans, but Sam understood 
quite well that the older man meant to seek out Sloughter 
and have a word with him. 

So he asked over his shoulder now, ‘‘ Where d’you want 
to go, Dave?” 


The sheriff said mildly, “‘Take us up to the Cove, Sam. 
Can you?” 

Sam’s thought spoke itself. 

“TI could run you down to Sloughter’s,”’ he offered. 

“Guess he’ll be abed by now,’’ Budd reminded him 
gently. ‘‘Bat’s car is in the village. I’ll get him to drive 
me down, along toward morning.” 

““Where’ll you put up?”’ Sam asked, obeying the other’s 
instructions and turning to the left. ‘‘Be kind of cold 
sitting out in the rain all night.” 

“Well,” the sheriff remarked, ‘‘Bat and me, we’ve got 
some talking still to do. You can leave us there all right, 
Sam.” 

So they went on past Buck’s garage and the dark house 
where Buck and Millie must long since be asleep; and Sam 
had a homesick twinge. And they came to the village, and 
Bat and the sheriff alighted; and Bat started toward 
where his car was standing, but Dave Budd stood for a 
minute to say good night to Sam. 

“Much obliged for your trouble,” he said agreeably. 
“You’ve been right willing, Sam, carrying me around.” 

“Glad to,’”’ Sam said uncomfortably. There was a gen- 
tleness in the other’s tone faintly ominous; he felt his scalp 
prickle; and he was at once intensely curious as to what the 
sheriff now would do, and intensely glad the older man’s 
stroke would not be directed at him. He had never thought 
of Sheriff Budd as a particularly awe-inspiring figure, but 
the man’s mild eye and his slow stride and his patient 
kindliness had now something compelling about them, as 
though they clothed a strength and a purpose resolved and 
invincible. He sensed so keenly, too, the deep sorrow 
which the other wore like a cloak; a stern sorrow, curi- 
ously implacable. And Sam was almost unwilling to say 
good night, to turn. away. Dave Budd looked so much 
like a man who needed a friend. 

But Sam had at last to leave him there. He remem- 
bered afterward how the single electric bulb burning above 
the door of the store shed a spot of naked light across the 
older man’s bulky figure; how Dave stood there looking 
after him till Bat’s car emerged from the shadows by the 
store and stopped to take him in. He had time to see the 
sheriff climb heavily into the car, but the machine did 
not move, thereafter, until Sam was beyond sight of it. 
He looked back once or twice to discover whether its 
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& 
headlights pursued him, but thi 
pear; and at last he turned his 3 
drove on toward the back road. 

The young man passed Buck’s 
reluctantly; he felt a yearning ts 
into the garage, and go to bed in his old acct 
there. The blackness of the night, the ra) 
vincible silence which lay across the countryi 
to produce in him an intolerable lonelines: 
It was in the end pride which drove him 
he had left the highway behind, the engross 
piloting his car absorbed him, and his thou 
his eyes, were now all turned ahead. The 
interminable; he was sleepy and dazed witl 
he rolled down the last grade and swung i 
yard. It occurred to him that the rain mig 
out of action, wet the ignition wires or the co 
past the house and around to the barn, and | 
open doors. 
As he passed the kitchen he had seen |! 
Thought sleepily that young Mat Snowden) 
peared so mysteriously out of the night, mus) 
for his coming. He had meant to ask Davel 
was, had forgotten to do so. Had forgotte 
now, even the two girls left behind here, so 2 
by the mood of sorrow and faint loneliness W 
from the sheriff silent in the seat behind hin, 
bered them now, remembered with a sudder 
of his loneliness how Snowden and Peg had 
other, even in the moment of that first meen 
disliking the young man now as he went thrig 
from the barn to the house, and stepped i) 
kitchen door. . 
But that which he discovered there was? 
that he forgot every other thought in his amé 
Snowden was here, but he was not alone. In! 
characteristically against the wall, his eyes hi ¢ 
indolent similitude of drowsiness, sat Bill Sc 
so many things had filled the days since Sarl 
fat man that he had almost forgotten Bill. | 
He stared astonished, wide-awake enough) 
said in an exclamatory tone, “‘ Where’d you 
Snowden watched them with mild attent? 
Stackhoe said drowsily, ‘Evening, Sam. Oit 
by now, ain’t it?” , 
“Thought you’d gone,’’ Sam protested “th 
doing in here anyhow? Thought you wé 
village. When did you come back?” ¥ 
(Continued on Page 30m 
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LUXURY MOTORING 


at-cylinder Vehicles an Inexpensive Indulgence 


By H. Massac Buist * 


xe of the three outstanding develop- _ practice concerning the necessity tomake distinct from engine power, is a poor 
its brought to public notice at the the crankshaft of proportionately great thing of its kind. 

mt international passenger-car show diameter is applied here. Itisidletohave « 

Dlympia was the coming of the eight- the acceleration and flexibility of an With the lapse of every year the need 
ae engine—not as an ex- eight-cylinder engine if you have to  forsafedriving becomes more imperative; 


ment, but asa well-proved,thoroughly sacrifice smooth performance, instead of _ therefore we should have motor vehicles 


mercialized form of luxury motoring, attaining it. that can do their work, including quick 
- marketed today at prices that com- hill-climbing, without being rushed at the 
» favorably with six and even with “The ‘straight-eight’ Hupmobile has such _ foot. The way to test hill-climbing is to 
cylinder engined vehicles. * « « pleasant and undisturbed fluency of approach the rise so leisurely that one 

functioning that it fully justifies the two could pull up at any moment. Ifthe back 
naking a first post-show season road extra cylinders. axle gearing is suitable, provided the 
(of a ‘straight-eight’ car I sought, not engine is up to its work—as few are— 


ething utterly new, but a well-proved “The back axle gearing is on the wise you can proceed on top gear with ease 
oosition, presented in its latest guise American principle that is now begin- and spirit. The ‘straight-eight’ Hupmo- 
omparatively a very low price. ning to be exploited generally in this bile fulfills the extremely difficult and 
country, where folk are as averse from rare combination of these desiderata. 
erefore, I selected the Hupmobile, changing gears as they are fond of doing 
‘engine being of moderate size from so on the Continent. The result is that “For the rest, this Hupmobile has a new 
English point of view, and of small this is acar which you start by engaging cam-and-lever steering gear designed 
‘from the American. And so it pos- the second speed and pass immediately specially for use with balloon tyres. 
es the advantages of compactness, into the direct drive, which need not be When it is necessary to change gears 
apying no more space than an ordi- taken out even when negotiating steep they prove very easy and quiet. The 
y six-cylinder engine of the volume, gradients. clutch is refined and smooth; the four- 
_ developing more power per cubic wheel brakes are more than adequate 
1 of piston displacement than is cus- “ac appreciate this achievement it is and lighttoapply. The coachwork details 
ary in transatlantic practice.Certainly needful to point out that nowadays most are thought out on commonsense lines. 
mon sense characterizes the design. cars are so geared, and have so adequate 
1 a power-weight ratio, that they can “My trial was made with a saloon (sedan) 
inement is the first quality that strikes  pegotiate appreciable gradients on the _ body,therefore one had the opportunity of 
when handling this car. Release from top gear—provided you ‘allowtheengine _ testing the quietness of the car, as well 
tt is the second impression received, to turn,’ as it is called. That is still the as its comfort; both are praiseworthy. 
2 lesson learned from aero-engine waycar-performanceiscommonlydemon- 
strated, particularly in cases where the FAltogether, this is a vehicle of distinctive 
Mamac Buin is considered, oth in his own country and peena aad is evidently we aware design ae peor satay 
fie? States, to be oneof the leading motorcarcriticsof — that any car which can perform in remarkable value, lor here is a sti). rare 


‘choose unerringly the better points of mechanical desisn  gnirjted fashion on a hill only by doing type of luxurious motoring combined 


the finer manufacturing practice. The Hupp Motor Car 


prati rig are f : ° é : “1: ” 
bration feels that it ie, unnecessary to add any comment of most of the climbing by momentum as with durability. 


New Series 


HUPMOBILE 
EIGHT 
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(Continued from Page 28) 

“Well,” Bill told him lazily—‘‘ well, as a matter of fact, 
Sam, I haven’t been what you might call away.” 

“‘T heard you’d gone,” Sam insisted. 

Stackhoe nodded. 

“T did go. But I came back in from the other side,’’ he 
explained. ‘‘ You know, I told you I wanted to look around 
some. And Mat here, he was living on the country here- 
abouts; so I came back to visit him.” 

Snowden grinned; and the fat man saw him. 

“Yes, laugh, you young rip,”’ he assented wearily. “But 
I’m too old to sleep on the ground.” 

Sam looked from one of them to the other.. And abruptly 
remembrance came to him. He spoke to Snowden. 

“You were camping by that spring up above the quarry 
hole,”’ he challenged. 

“That’s right,” Mat agreed. “I had to move out 
though. Too many neighbors, with them here in this 
house. I moved higher up the hill. Had to carry water 
from the spring after that, and it’s been a nuisance too.” 

“‘T saw you on the road, going to town one morning,” 
Sam told Stackhoe. “‘The day I walked out.” 

The fat man nodded. 

“Yes, that’s so,’ he agreed. ‘I got out of sight too. 
I’ve watched you more’n once, Sam. I was down by the 
bridge that day you looked at the new timbers under her.” 

“T remember. The bushes moved,” Sam ejaculated. 
“What you up to?”’ he demanded. “‘ What are you around 
here for?” 

Bill countered with another question. 

‘“Where’d you leave the sheriff?”’ he asked. 

Sam explained. 

“*He’s going to see Sloughter in the morning,”’ he added. 

Stackhoe looked at Mat. 

“Prob’ly be noon before he gets to see him,” he re- 
marked. ‘I guess Sloughter’ll be in to meet the truck 
tonight.’”” And Mat nodded his assent. 

““What truck?’ Sam demanded. ‘Down at the mill?” 

“T did you a good turn down there the other night,” 
Mat reminded him. ‘‘They’d have had you if I hadn’t led 
them the other way.”’ 

Sam stared at him, and then remembered. 


“Better Fill Her Up,’’ He Said. 
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“That’s right,” he agreed. ‘I heard someone yell to 
them. Was that you? Say, much obliged. We were in a 
jam then, sure.” 

“You're quite a hand to get into jams, seems to me,” 
Stackhoe said lazily. 

Sam grinned. ‘‘That’s my middle name,” he agreed. 
“But I’ve been lucky so far.” 

“You're quite a hand to talk too,” Bill warned him. “TI 
guess you tell about everything you know, don’t you? To 
the first one that comes along.’’ His tone 
became serious. ‘‘You want to get over 
that, Sam.”’ 

“He can’t do any harm now,” Mat com- 
mented. “The sheriff is going to stop this 
anyway. Tomorrow’s the blow-off.’ 

“Kind of a shame too,’’ Stackhoe said 
whimsically; and Sam asked sharply: 

“You in with Sloughter?”’ 

Stackhoe looked at him idly; and Snow- 
den chuckled. 

“Not to say in with them,” the fat man 
said. ‘“‘We’re Federal officers, Sam.” The 
young man was still with surprise; and Bill 
added indolently, ‘‘Had quite a paying 
proposition here,Sam. Sloughter was bring- 
ing the stuff down and sending it across in 
boats to a canning factory over on the other 
side the river. Trucking it from there. We never let on 
we knew, but we’ve been picking up the trucks at the 
other end fast as they came down. Keeping an eye on them 
all along the line. I guess Sloughter’s been getting kind of 
irritable lately. He’s lost a good bit of money.” 

He was silent for a moment, then added gently, “But 
long as the sheriff is taking a hand, we’re going to clean up 
tonight. The whole crew is due in at the mill about four 
o’clock, Sloughter and all; and we’re aiming to collect 
them there. Ever see a raid, Sam?” 

Sam stared dumbly, shook his head. 

“What kind of a raid?” 

“You can come along down with me,” Bill explained. 
“Tt’s a wet night and I never did like rain, but I kind of 
want to look on. We'll lay out in the bushes. They don’t 


Sloughter 


“‘Might Happen to Need it Yet”’ 


need to know I’m in on it. Mat’ll stay here 
for the girls.” 

Sam grinned. “Sure I’ll go. Unless you 
stay here too.” 

“Guess Mat can take care of things her 
mented. ‘Looked for a while tonight he’d n 
you got here.” He added soberly, “This dep 
ain’t what I’d call reliable; and Lin Ruble 
when he gets going. We didn’t want to show 
to, but I was worried some 
for a while.” 

“They gone to bed?” Sam 
ing toward the other doo 

And Snowden said, “ 
been asleep for hours.” 
Stackhoe, ‘“You know, i 
towards time. They might ¢ 

“The boys are there,” 
minded him. ‘I’m just lool 
we might as well start, Sar 

When presently they set 
trembling with delightful exe 
affair seemed to him to have 
more that glamorous and thri 
it had worn in the beginning| 
ing harder, but he scaree : 
Snowden had insisted on le} 
oiled-silk shirt, and Stackhoe was similar 
and when presently they reached the covey; 
the rain fell only gently. Stackhoe had, as, 
house, bidden Sam be silent and go careft| 
followed the fat man now, a little astoniitel 
with which the other made his way. It we 
o’clock in the morning, he judged; thets | 
time. Yet the fat man moved swiftly as thy 
upon his heels. ‘ 

In spite of the darkness, they made good - 
fore Sam realized it they were close by the (: 
the mill was located. | 

Stackhoe checked him with a touch on } 
Sam whispered, ‘“‘Are we there? I thought ii 

(Continued on Page 44) | 
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* BULLETIN 


uicks last longer 
— registrations prove it 


In the United States, today, there are more Buicks regis- 
tered than any other cars except two very low priced ones. 


Buick leadership in registrations among all other motor 
cars means extra miles turned in by old Buicks, loyal 
service from cars that would not be running at all if 
they were not Buicks, built as only Buick builds. 


Buick engineering has given long life to Buick cars by 

thinking always of superior strength and placing it in 

P every Buick part. And then, by surrounding that strength 
. with such protection as the famous “Sealed Chassis” 


i and the “Triple Sealed Engine.” All Buick operating 
£ parts are barricaded from dirt and wear to insure longer 
l life with less upkeep. 

ae And every Buick has the long-lived Buick Valve-in - 


4 Head Engine, famous everywhere for power and 
| performance; proved superior in stamina by more than. 4 
twenty-one years of outstanding service. Ze 

Ze 


| When you eventually register your own Buick, you will La 
. find that it has surpassing staying-power. This attribute BZ 
ss belongs to Buick. Registrations prove it! Zz 


s BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN Y 
) Division of General Motors Corporation EA 
i Canadian Factories: McLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ontario Zo 
d : Pioneer Builders of Gv 
Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 


Branches in all Principal 
Cities —Dealers Everywhere 


* When Better Automobiles are 
~— Built-Buick Will Build Them 
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Listen, 


My 


is sunday. it might jest as well be 
sunday as enny other day in the 
week. iam glad it is not yesterday. i 
dont beleeve i cood get throug another 
day like yesterday. i think yesterday was about the wirst 
day in my life so far. what happens to me after this wont 
maik mutch diference to me. i dont beleeve i shood even 
wink a ey if deth on the pail horse came hel whooping 
round the corner. there i dont cair what i say or what i do. 
but i started out to wright this story and i am going to 
finnish it if i drop dead before i am haff throug. if i do 
drop dead i shant care a cuss. there. i am wrighting this 
from a bed of pane. 
well yesterday morning i got up in the nite 2 times to see 
if the stars was out. they was and i felt pretty good about 
it. i wish now that it had been snowing nine feet deep 
from here to Hampton Beach. i wood have wished so then 


Gis snc January 11, 186—today 


if i had gnew what was befoar me. but i coodent know and 


i woodent have beleeved it if my best frend had told me. 
well as i sed befoar i got up in the morning erly and went 
down stares and took cair of Nellie and split and brougt 
in wood enuf to last 2 days. then i et breckfast and went 
out and give Nellie another rub down. then i got sum hot 
water and sum harness sope and blacking and i washed and 
blacked the harness. 

mother sed i blacked my hands and arms moar than i did 
the harness. then she let me hang the harness up in the 
back kitchen to dry and then i had to wash my hands and 
arms for most:a haff hour with soft sope and hot water 
befoar they was cleen. then it was time for dinner. while 
i was wirking Bug Chadwick come up to get me to go down 
to his house to see a fite between Pozzy and Alf Killam. 
Alf Killam is a cuson of Bugs and they want to give him a 
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ILLUSTRATED By LESLIE 


good time. i told him i had to go out of town. so he went 
off and then Gimmy Fitzgerald come over and wanted me 
to come to Plug Atherton’s rooster fite. he sed Plug was 
going to put his rooster into the reverent Mr. Stewarts the 
Advent ministers hen coop. he sed that the old minister 
practised his sirmons Saturdays all day and you cood hear 
him 8 miles and he never wood know what was being did. 
so Gimmy asted me to come over. i told him the same that 
i told Bug. 

then gosh what do you think. Beany he come up and 
asted me to go down and spend the afternoon with him. i 
was auful glad to see Beany and wood have liked to go 
down if i hadent been going to do sumthing that was about 
500 times as good. so i told Beany i was sorry. that was 
a auful lie but a feller had got to be perlite to a frend. and 
Beany he went off. i was glad to see Beany but i dident 
ask him to come again for you cant trust Beany where 
there is a prety girl. 

well i et my dinner but i dont remember what we had 
and then i beat the dust out of the sleig cushons and pol- 
lished up the sleig bells and the brass nobs on the harniss 
and brushed Nellie down oncet moar and she shown jest 
like a horse chesnut. i had braded her main and tale and 
when i unbraded it and combed it out it ripled jest like the 
hair of a spanil dog. then i harnessed Nellie and hiched her 
and then i went in and put on my best cloths.and my new 
mittens. then i drove out of the yard. Nellie was prancing 
and dancing jest like a circus horse and i never saw her 
look so fine. when i drove up to Luciles gait she come out 


csatetdhedneneliianeanaenalibmemaemmeceadeansteontemiaametmamemanremedentmmaaemaeammnnanatael 


ilidrer, Gm 


By denry Ae Shute 


Gi 


dressed splendid and j 
threw off the robe and 
the head. i wood have lj 
in but i was afrade i eood. 
with one hand so i xp 
and she laffed and got in and pulled the rot 
sed all rite and i gumped in and Nellie 

hine legs and away we went. 
it was a splendid after noon and bully s| 
body whitch had a horse and sleig was ow 
had 2. old Woodbridge Odlin was out wi 
dock tailed blacks and old E. O. Loverin 
] 


TURNER 


got stang in the lip at the picknick by a 
with a black horse and a brite yellow sg] 
father with a bay trotter and Levi Tole, F 
drove the Chase mare and Gim Odlin a pac 

Tole drove Pett and Nell a span of white 
Man Chirchill a black stalion and old Emer 
Kingston drove a span of browns and old \ 
son a gray with a skeepskin coller and Dan |) 
big brother had a rone ard evrybody else. b: 
ennyone whitch had a litelier horse than i al 
haff as prety a girl asi did. 
i had a red ribbon on my whip. when a fe 
to ride and puts a red ribbon on his whip i 
most.as good as engaiged. and if he wears |) 
wears his it meens sumthing else. but we ai) 
peeple. but it is all rite to have a red ribboi 
if the girl you are taiking to ride is willing } 
willing for she dident objec. so it was all r} 
well when we went throug Front Street 
Pozzy and Whack and Alf Killam and thet 
hats and i notised that Alf had a black ey si 
(Continued on Page 169) 


Of Coarse I Cood See Out of the Corner of My Ey That She Saw Us But I Pertended Not to See Her 


window among 
ies was standing 
faultless attire. 
powdered and 
cunning likeness 
Even his eye- 
ded, and his up- 
yid’s bow of deep 
\tso much as the 
n eyelid did he 
test sign of life. 
sest scrutiny be- 
-and-blood iden- 
professional 
ya the waxed 


ent of such men 
‘purposes i is per- 

‘thing. You see 
_ then in every 
they are always 
‘much curiosity. 
yn is not a lucra- 
lering the strain 
d perfect immo- 
pon the human 
H 


shoppers re- 
amy with amuse- 
speculation, each 
is own tempera- 
inkly stared, and 
sared back, im- 

personally and 
ghtest apparent 
jother than that 
) best advantage 


e. 

to believe that 
lood coursed un- 
ce pallor of his 
> heart beat un- 
ss coat he was 


0 Bier Sylves- 
ie been an art- 
8 such he had enjoyed a brief period of 
mg the attic dwellers in the artists’ colony 
‘old Washington Square. This popularity 
‘not only to his perfect physique and his 
features but also to the fact that he had 
If to hold a pose for an almost unbelievable 


sion when he was posing before an art class 
ind had stood immovable for over an hour, 
idents, a girl, threw down her brush and 
verically: 
’t move soon I shall scream!” 
d mocked her in his light almost feminine 
yped off the pedestal, and it had taken the 
‘term tolive down her hysterical outburst. 
7 aS a model had been short-lived, how- 
v * knew the reason for this, and if someone 
uld have scoffed at the idea. He was 
self. Though he did not in so many 
ea that in being handsome and per- 
he had done his share for humanity, 
ecesses of his mind some such notion 


‘ange. There had never been any period 
Ss not petted or fussed over. Someone, 
ad always strewn his path with roses. 
Own to him, and so arrogance and 
in the queer, warped little thing which 


he was the fashion in Greenwich Vil- 
e his patrons began to drop him. They 
ls Temarkable limbs and torso and his 

il wearied to the point of satiation 
tion. His face was so utterly devoid of 
racter that some wag dubbed him 
le name stuck. 


THE 


Calahan Sent Two Shots From His Automatic After the Flying Legs. 


For some time after his popularity had waned he earned 
a precarious livelihood by picking up an hour of posing 
here and there among the more recent arrivals in the 
Village at fifty to seventy-five cents the hour. His adver- 
sity did not sober him. He became embittered against the 
world which had given him a taste of prosperity, and which, 
in consequence, he now felt owed him a living. 

In his extremity he considered various ways of collecting 
this debt, but dismissed them all as too hazardous. 


im 


T HAPPENED that one day, after he had been sitting 

for hours on the edge of his sagging bed, staring at his 
frayed cuffs and smoking cigarette after cigarette, his rov- 
ing eye was attracted by an advertisement among the 
classified lines of the morning paper. As the advertise- 
ment seemed to be in his line, he made a note of the ad- 
dress, pulled his cap down over his eyes and started for the 
place—an old loft building on East Eleventh Street, off 
University Place. 

The proprietor, a florid-looking man with a bristling 
pompadour and hairy hands, looked him over from head 
to foot. His arms and wrists, thighs and ankles were 
measured and his profile was studied from every angle. 

“You'll do,”’ the man said briefly. 

Sylvester found himself hired as a model for the manu- 
facture of wax dummies. A plaster cast was taken of him 
and from this cast wax dummies for show-window display 
purposes were made. For his services as the original he 
received one hundred dollars. 

It was not long after this that, as he passed a clothing 
store in the Forties, he saw in the show window one of 
these replicas of himself in wax. He paused and stared at 
it. He was not given to self-appraisal, but for one fleeting 
and disagreeable moment he saw something in the waxen 
face of the dummy that made him pause, or rather he saw 
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nothing there, and that noth- 
ing made him pause. The 
phrase ‘‘beautiful but dumb” 
had not yet been coined. 

When he turned away from 
the window and walked back to 
his room, there was a thought- 
ful look in his pale-blue eyes. 
As he slunk down Bleecker 
Street, dodging the pushcart 
peddlers and the waddling 
splayfooted denizens of the 
crowded sidewalk, his mind was 
seething with the injustice of 
his position, and he was ripe for 
almost anything that required 
cunning, but not too much cour- 
age. 

It was his likeness to the 
waxen dummies that made 
Vance, the busy and overworked 
general manager of Whiting’s 
Department Store, pause in the 
midst of his multitudinous du- 
ties and stare at Sylvester when 
he presented himself with an 
application for employment, on 
the strength of, one might say, 
the family resemblance. Mr. 
Vance’s alert mind saw at once 
the possibilities of the situation 
from a publicity angle, and 
when Sylvester informed him 
that he had been an artists’ 
model he was hired on the spot 
for a period of ten weeks at a 
very good salary. 

Sylvester had entered upon 
his new duties as an advertising 
automaton without any definite 
idea of how he could put the 
limited time of ten weeks to the 
best use. But he kept his eyes 
and ears open. By the time he 
had been working there four 
weeks he had noted many things 
of interest to him, chief among 
these the movements of Mr. 
Albert Cronin, the store’s 
cashier. 

Mr. Cronin’s movements 
could hardly be called erratic. 
He arrived at the store at 
nine A.M. from his Bronx apart- 
ment in the Hundred-and- 
nineties, spent seven hours 
wrestling with large sums of money that meant absolutely 
nothing to him except as units of the day’s column of 
figures, which must be made to balance at the end of it. 
At 4:30 he departed for home, arriving there by way of 
Subway express in exactly thirty-three minutes. At 5:30 
he sat down to dinner and at 6:30 he and Mrs. Cronin put 
on their hats and coats and went to a show or out to call on 
some neighbor, except when inclement weather kept them 
to their books or a game of rummy. 

The life of the Cronins was about as exciting as the life of 
two silkworms in the same cocoon, and they were just as 
much wrapped up in each other. In the summer Mr. 
Cronin’s route was changed slightly, once a week. The 
Cronins owned a small summer cottage at Rocky Ford, on 
the North Shore of Long Island, where Mrs. Cronin spent 
a four-month vacation pumping water from a well six 
times a day and cooking on a coal-oil stove, and liking it. 

On Saturday morning Mr. Cronin came out on the nine 
o’clock train, and spent the week-end watching his young 
golden-haired wife fight a bumper crop of freckles with 
cold cream and hot towels. Mr. Cronin was hardly an- 
cient himself. When pressed he would plead guilty to 
thirty-three Indian summers. He was a tall, slightly 
stooped young man with a preoccupied manner. He 
walked with an air of carrying something fragile or easily 
broken. He was a country boy from upstate, and he had 
never quite recovered from his amazement when, after 
five years of service in the auditing department, Whiting’s 
had promoted him to cashier. Although he had lived in 
New York over ten years now, he was curiously ignorant 
about it. He was vaguely aware that such a place as 
Washington Square existed. His knowledge of the Bowery 
was gleaned from the election returns and from magazine 
fiction, but he could tell you to a pennyweight how many 
ounces of eighteen-carat gold it took to do the ceiling of 
the Woolworth lobby, and how many thousand dollars’ 
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worth of gold leaf went to paint the spires of the Radiator 
Building. He held his job as cashier of Whiting’s because 
he was more interested in statistics than in spaghetti. This 
was the man whose-movements Sylvester watched with 
interest. 
1 

12 THE basement of the big store a fireproof vault had 

been built—a room some fourteen feet wide by twenty 
feet long. In the far end of this room there was a large safe 
with doors of manganese steel, and the outside door leading 
into the vault was a massive affair of the same ma- 
terial. In addition to its intricate locking devices, this 
outside door carried a burglar alarm and a time lock. In the 
daytime the door was left open, as the vault was used as a 
storage place for the firm’s old records. An elderly man in 
a gray uniform stood guard there during business hours, 
coming on duty at nine in the morning. One wall of the 
vault was occupied by a row of steel filing cabinets, the 
contents of which dated back over twenty years. Against 
the other stood some dozen or more of wax figures. They 
were kept there partly because it was handy to the show 
windows and partly for lack of any other place to store 
them. 

In his capacity as advertising automaton, Sylvester, as 
well as the window dressers, had access to the vault. He 
put on and removed his make-up here, screened from the 
gaze of the curious. 

It was while he was engaged in removing it on the eve- 
ning of the second Friday of his employment that Cronin 
came into the vault, almost on the stroke of four o’clock, 
accompanied by a bank messenger. Sylvester watched the 
cashier open the safe as he—Cronin—had been doing every 
Friday night for five years, count the money which was the 
firm’s pay roll for the week, sign for it, close the door of the 
safe, put a small black-leather Gladstone bag on top of the 
filing cabinet and leave for home. The black bag contained 
his shaving outfit, some library books and his favorite silk 
pajama suit. He’d call for the bag at 8:45 Saturday morn- 
ing on his way to the Pennsylvania Station, where he took 
the nine o’clock Long Island train to Rocky Ford. 

From Friday evening until Saturday at ten A.M., when 
the pay roll was made up, the safe held some sixty-odd 
thousand dollars. At no other time did it contain any 
more than sufficient change to begin business with the fol- 
lowing day. The store’s daily receipts were banked every 
evening just before closing time, by special arrangement 
with its bank. 
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As Sylvester noted these details his mind became filled 
with the possibilities of the situation. He was not bril- 
liant, but when a man has spent the best part of his life 
side-stepping hard work his brain becomes at least as 
nimble as his feet. 

Once more we find him seated on the edge of his sagging 
bed, smoking cigarette after cigarette and staring at the 
wall opposite. For five consecutive Fridays he had spied 
on Cronin’s movements, had followed him to his flat in the 
Bronx, had watched him enter the vault on Saturday morn- 
ings for his bag and depart for Rocky Ford with his black 
Gladstone bag after turning the day’s business over to 
Lipke, his assistant. Sylvester also noted that Cronin 
kept the key of the bag tied to the handle with a piece of 
string. Further, that precisely at ten o’clock, Lipke, his 
pay roll ready, came to the vault, accompanied by a mes- 
senger girl, and opened the safe. 

Sylvester’s pale-blue eyes narrowed as he considered the 
possibilities of three-quarters of an hour between eight 
o’clock, when the time lock automatically released the bolt 
of the vault door and the watchman opened it, and 8:45, 
when Cronin called for his black Gladstone bag. Sixty 
thousand dollars put out at 6 per cent was thirty-six hun- 
dred a year, or three hundred a month. Even in expensive 
New York a man could live very comfortably on such an 
income. : 

He had no intention of bolting. To lose himself among 
the six million was an easy matter. 

For weeks he toyed with the idea. It was with him day 
and night—when he stood motionless in the show window 
doing his stunt, outstaring the curious, and when he pre- 
pared his frugal meals in his attic apartment on Bleecker 
Street, listening to the subdued roar of the Sixth Avenue 
Elevated. Sometimes in the middle of the night he’d wake 
up bathed in perspiration at some disturbing dream, and lie 
staring at the ceiling, breathless at his own temerity. But 
in the end he committed himself definitely to the idea of 
robbing the great Whiting Store of its sixty-thousand- 
dollar pay roll. 

Iv 
HE first thing he did was to buy a Gladstone bag sim- 
ilar to the one Cronin carried, a very common type. 
As the cashier’s bag was nearly new, it was a simple matter 
to mar his own here and there to conform with Cronin’s. 
He also purchased a light-brown wig and a complete 
woman’s attire, explaining at the store where he bought 
the garments that he was a female impersonator, which the 


saleswoman who waited on him was 
believe when he had been fitted. 

After putting the clothes into the bag he 
to the Pennsylvania Station and checked it 
day when he would need it. On his way hy 
a small can of quickly drying brown pair 
brush. He was now ready. 

He timed himself for the coup on the Fy 
before his contract with the store expired, ] 
he made a few simple arrangements vital tc 
his plan. His locker in the vault contained 
suits with shirts, collars, ties and shoes t 
were formal evening suits, a tuxedo and a 
the third, a Prince Albert with a pair , 
trousers. 

He interchanged these from day to day 
tions from the advertising manager of the 
ment. Under no circumstances was he per 
the store wearing them. 

It was his habit to dress two of the - 
vault in outfits in exact duplicate of the on 
to demonstrate that day, and have the wi 
carry the figures to the show window for h) 
the publicity stunt being to see if the pi 
Sylvester from the two dummies. His phe), 
to remain motionless and the fact that he 
out two figures of which he himself was th: 
this no easy task, and he had become alm 
in the shopping district of the Forties, a :: 
tered his vanity not a little. 

On the Friday evening in question, afte’ 
for the Saturday morning off—the store cl; 
he entered the vault from the show window vy! 
still on his face. Against the wall nearest { 
wax figure in an evening suit, dressed by hin; 
morning in accordance with his plans. sy! 
about the vault, walked in and out a 


stairway to the show windows to impress 
his frequent passing back and forth, thux 
aged man. 

At five minutes to four o’clock Sylveste; 
vault for the last time. He glanced out al 
to assure himself that the guard’s back was) 
stepped backward quickly and stood mop 
the wall beside the wax figure which he hac] 
the day for this purpose, his face turned tov! 
the safe. (Continued on Page 56) 
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Body by Fisher. Three words that stand for the ultimate in fine 
and lasting body construction, in purity of design, in beauty 
and service of all interior trimmings. The simple phrase Body 
by Fisher carries a world of meaning in motor car satisfaction 
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She Straightened Up With a Terrible Effort at Dignity. 


Congress, in March of 1923. Senator Moses held the 

floor; held it truculently, aggressively, shouldering, as 
he does, at rulings and opposition like a football player at 
his rival’s line. But he wasn’t making much headway. 
Suavely, and with frequent reference to the logic of their 
position, his opponents blocked him, while from his own 
side he couldn’t seem to win the support he needed. 

Suddenly he turned to a group of us who sat together on 
the long softly padded couches at the rear of the chamber, 
sacred to cabinet members, congressmen, governors and 
senate employes, and waved a guarded yet inclusive arm 
toward his colleagues in the seats of the mighty. 

“‘T wish,” he said, in one of those interesting asides that 
never find their way into the Congressional Record— 
“T wish some of you fellows were in these seats. We'd get 
this amendment through.” 

We wished so ourselves, for we were all senators’ secre- 
taries, and the amendment which Senator Moses was trying 
to put into a deficiency bill provided, among other things, an 
increase in our salaries. Whether we could have justified 
the senator’s confidence, I do not know. But I do believe 
that there were certain men in our group who were the com- 
peers of many members in the art of guiding a measure 
safely through the tangled jungle of Senate rules and tradi- 
tion and opposition. 


[: WAS during the closing hours of the Sixty-seventh 


From a Senator’s Mail Bag 


| Fdaede the fierce light that beats on Capitol Hill, those 
men hide, obscure and content, in the shadows of their 
mighty chiefs; and the fiercer the light, the deeper the 
shadow. Yet in that dim background they study the road, 
they oil the machinery, they sometimes pull the lever that 
starts a bill on its successful way, with the senator direct- 
ing it. And take it from one who was among the least of 
these, some of them certainly know their stuff. They 
have to. 

Consider the average day of a secretary in the office of a 
senator from one of the big industrial states while Con- 
gress, let us say, is in session. He reaches the senatorial 
offices in that great stone building that rears its white 
bulk between Union Station and the Capitol sometime be- 
tween seven and eight o’clock in the morning. The office 
messenger has preceded him and is deftly splitting open 
a hundred or so letters that came in the first mail. There 


will be bundles of several hundred more arriving at inter- 
vals throughout the day, all to be answered before the 
office closes at about seven o’clock that evening. 

The secretary goes to his desk, in a room just outside the 
senator’s private office, and runs quickly through the mail. 
There is a certain uniformity in many of the missives before 
him. In one sense they are nearly all alike. They are ask- 
ing for something. It may be only a public document or it 
may be money from the Treasury, but they want it. Men, 
women and children sign them. The men want jobs or cer- 
tain favors from the great government departments. The 
women want jobs for themselves or their menfolk and 
favors from departments. The children want jobs—they 
seem to think that Senate pages are hired by the regi- 
ment—and material for school essays, and appointments to 
West Point or Annapolis. The very old men want their 
pensions increased. Many of the younger men want their 
allowances from the Veterans’ Bureau raised. All, it seems, 
voted for the senator at the last election and carry in their 
vest pockets a solid array of votes that a state leader might 
envy. These they are ready to swing for or against him, 
according to whether or not their requests are granted. 

There are requests for the senator to speak at fraternal 
rallies, at educational conventions, at Rotary Clubs, at 
political meetings. There are protests against pending leg- 
islation, beautifully balanced by letters approving the 
same bills. There are letters from persons who want to 
borrow money to buy clothes or to send the writers to their 
places of legal residence to cast their votes. There are ap- 
peals from prospective travelers asking letters of introduc- 
tion from the Secretary of State to diplomatic and consular 
officers abroad. There is propaganda—printed, written, 
pictured—from every paid and unpaid secretariat on the 
six continents. There are burning notes from bishops and 
from barkeeps; from society leaders and from scrubwomen; 
from pacifists and from jingoes; from parlor pinks and 
from standpatters. Everyone writes to his senator—and 
everyone gets a nicely franked answer, and, if possible, the 
thing he asks for. 

At least once a day there sparkles from this pile of corre- 
spondence a gem of originality. I recall one letter that 
wanted the senator to act as the writer’s counsel in a law- 
suit to be brought against the German nation. The author 
had, he said, attended a theater on one of the heatless 
Mondays during the war. It was cold up there in the fam- 
ily circle. He had become ill the following day. Clearly 


“‘No,”’? She Pronounced, “‘I Never Tatk to the Help’’ | 


» | 
this was the fault of Germany, for which « 
should now pay heavy damages. How soon dt 
think suit could be begun, and how large an aa 
ages might the plaintiff expect? | 

Another was from a girl, ‘‘a perfect 36,” an’s 
the senator, considered good-looking by both P 
loyal constituent, she would appreciate fiver 
gowns of the senator’s wife. Could he sendh 
diately? She had a heavy date with the bot 
Saturday evening. | 

Every letter is read, every letter answeret 
tary makes two piles of them, the most imjr 
taken up directly with the senator, the others 
by the staff. Then he calls one of the stenogy 
an outer office and dictates, for the secretz/ 
served by a clerical force. Letters that deal i 
relating to the departments and do not reqré 
tor’s individual attention are disposed of first T 
ment is asked to grant, if possible, the favor * 
to supply such information as the constituenr 


Nothing to Do But Work 


ii THE meantime the telephones have br 
Newspapers are calling for information; lcs 
plugging in constituents from back home wh 
diate information. Visitors are crowding: 
hope to see the senator. Nearly all have pre 

which, they insist, are for his ears alone. 
Within an hour the senator arrives. Thesee 
his dictation and turns the telephone over ‘| 
clerks. He is alone with the senator for a busye\ 
In that time he has laid before his chief thi¢ 
activities for the day. The senator—annour 
tary in a volley of reminders, questions, su/@ 
counsel—will attend a committee meeting at 
At 10:30 he will receive a delegation of man! 
have an important viewpoint to express 0 h 
tariff bill. At twelve o’clock the session 0 
o'clock he will confer with the President. 
he will take a delegation of prominent 
from the home state to see the Secretary 0! 
want to make a deal for one of the abandoned 
ments. There are important measures on th© 
the Senate. The proposed amendment to t ( 
(Continued on Page 40) 
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An Entirely New Basis of Ownership 


Embodying the fullest scope of General Motors’ resources, the new Pontiac 
Six introduces into its field an entirely new basis of ownership—guality 
instead of price + + + Ata price so unexpectedly low that only General 
Z \ Motors could achieve it, the Pontiac Six provides many elements of qual- 
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(Continued from Page 38) 

Act comes up that afternoon, with a number of new fea- 
tures that affect the industries of the senator’s state. Here 
is the correspondence on them, and a brief summary of the 
facts. The chairman of the state political committee is 
calling on long distance. Shall he be heard immediately, 
or shall some of the visitors be seen first? There are twelve 
persons waiting in the secretary’s office. Five of these the 
senator really should see. The others the secretary can 
attend to. 

“Yes’—“No”— “Very well’”—‘‘Immediately”’—“In 
fifteen minutes” —‘“‘I’ll attend to that’’—‘‘ You do it””— 
answers the senator, quickly, decisively. Then the visitors 
are ushered in. 

Here lies the greatest test of the efficient secretary. He 
must know by his wide acquaintanceship, by his appraisals 
of personal values, which of those visitors should get past 
the door that leads to the senator’s office and which he can 
handle better himself. Sometimes he errs, and the error is 
costly. He may waste valuable time for the senator by 
letting the wrong man in. He may make bitter enemies for 
his chief by keeping the wrong one out. Generally he ac- 
companies the visitors, introducing them to the senator 
and presenting in a few terse sentences the nature of their 
business, a recital which if left to the visitors themselves 
might be spread over half the morning. 

Somewhere in the short interval between receiving vis- 
itors and attending his committee meeting the senator 
must see and reply to correspondence which the secretary 
has set aside for him. He dictates to one of the stenog- 
raphers while the secretary sits at his elbow to answer ques- 
tions, to offer information or suggestions. Long before the 
correspondence basket is empty the senator leaves for his 
meeting. The mail will be finished that evening after the 
session. 

The secretary returns to his desk to receive more visitors 
and to dictate his share of the correspondence. A war vet- 
eran, tired of waiting for his compensation claim to be 
straightened out, drops in. A business man, weary of futile 
correspondence with a clerk in one of the departments over 
a tax matter, arrives. A job hunter, hopeful of a minor posi- 
tion in another department, is there. A naturalized citizen, 
whose wife has been held at Ellis Island and may be re- 
turned to the homeland, asks that the senator use his in- 
fluence to keep her in this country. Each has made the 
trip from the home state with the hopeful conviction that 
just a word from the senator will sweep away rulings and 
barriers and grant him, magically, his desire. 

It is touching, this confidence in the power of political 
office. Sometimes it is justified; more often hopeless. But 
the secretary tries. Into his motor car or a taxicab he con- 
ducts the strangely assorted group, and with them makes 
the round of the departments. The former soldier he takes 
to the Veterans’ Bureau and there explains his case. The 
files are dragged down from their shelves, and, with the 
secretary as his counsel, the veteran presents his argu- 
ment. The business man is taken to the great gray pile of 
the Treasury Building. He follows at the secretary’s heels 
to the particular office in which the matter that vexes him 
may be settled. Together he and the secretary present 
that case and a decision is reached. The job hunter is con- 
ducted personally to the particular building where lie his 
hopes of a government position. If he is worthy and prop- 
erly accredited, the secretary uses the senatorial influence 
in his behalf. The distraught husband is taken to the De- 
partment of Labor. Again the files are consulted. If there 
is an element of hope the secretary presses the case, again 
using the power of the senator’s approval. If not the situa- 
tion is explained. 


The Senate Chamber Music 


UCH is accomplished by the secretary in his capacity 

as counsel and adviser to his chief’s constituents, for 
about him driftsthe aura of authority. Departmental Wash- 
ington recognizes him as the mouthpiece of that most power- 
ful of men, the influential senator of the majority party. 

If the departmental visits have gone smoothly the sec- 
retary may be back at his office by noon. More mail, more 
telephone calls, more visitors await him. While he attends 
to these he keeps a trained ear open for what is going on in 
the ornate chamber across Capitol Park—what bills are up, 
what action is being taken on them—for he should be in 
constant touch with everything that happens there. How 
can this be done? The method is both simple and ingenious. 

In every senator’s office, in the Senate cloakrooms, in the 
Senate restaurant, in every committee room, hangs a bell. 
It is connected with a push button at the desk of one of the 
attachés on the floor of the Senate. With this button he 
signals the story of what is happening on the floor. One 
ring means the yeas and nays are being taken. Two rings 
signal the call of the Senate and the call for absentees. 
Three rings mean the Senate has gone into executive ses- 
sion, and everyone, even the omnipresent reporters, must 
leave to permit the senators to discuss in absolute privacy 
such questions as the confirmation of appointments. Four 
rings sound joyously. They spell adjournment. Five rings 
mean the doors have been opened after executive session 
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and visitors and reporters may return to those sacrosanct 
halls. Six rings mean recess. 

The calls are always imperative and sometimes embar- 
rassing. It is worth a trip to Washington to visit the 
Senate restaurant and suddenly see a group of dignified 
solons leave their muttons as they hasten upstairs to be 
present at the yea-and-nay vote that the one ring has sig- 
naled. It is hard on a witness in the midst of his studied 
and eloquent plea before a special committee to have the 
committee suddenly arise during the most emphatic part 
of his peroration and dash for the Senate Chamber at the 
imperative two rings that call members to their delibera- 
tions. For these signals are intended really for the sena- 
tors, although they keep the secretaries, who watch the 
calendars of bills, in constant and intimate touch with the 
activities of their chiefs. 

Now, unless some unexpected development sends him 
to the chamber to consult with the senator, the secretary 
can study requests for legislation. Much of this work falls 
along well-charted lines. A Civil War veteran wants a 
special bill increasing his pension. A woman has been 
struck by a post-office truck and wants to collect damages 
through a special act of Congress. The heirs of a man who 
sold a boat to the Government fifty years ago and was 
never paid for it want a bill offered that will give them the 
sales price plus interest. The officials of an upstate county 
want a bridge thrown across a stream, or an appropriation 
to dredge a local creek and make it into a navigable river. 
A physician wants a bill offered requiring a poison label on 
every bottle of a familiar but dangerous household chem- 
ical sold indiscriminately at corner groceries. 


A Hero to His Secretary 


HE secretary considers carefully these requests. Some 

of them are covered in bills already pending. He informs 
the letter writers and assures them that the senator will 
interest himself in the pending measure. Others are new, 
but because they run along familiar lines the secretary 
can prepare the bill. After drawing it up according to 
precedent and models, he may show it to the Legislative 
Counsel, who will check it for accuracy of form. The pur- 
pose of the Legislative Counsel is to serve the committees, 
but its members are usually generously willing to assist an 
individual senator in minor matters of this nature. 

When the bill is drafted the secretary makes out a com- 
plete report to accompany it. This tells who requested the 
measure, who opposes it, why it is needed, and includes the 
correspondence. It will be shown to the senator on his 
return to the office, and he will determine whether it is in 
the proper form and whether it should be introduced. 

Then there is pending legislation to be watched. The 
senator’s bill for the relief, let’s say, of the Flat-foot Abo- 
rigines on Limpin’ Bear Island has lain dormant too long 
in the Committee on Fallen Arches and Suspension Bridges. 
The secretary drops down to consult the clerk of that com- 
mittee. 

“The chief,’ he says, “‘wants this bill reported out so 
that he can get a vote on it before the session ends.” 

The clerk may be counted on to demur, pointing out 
that there is a lot of more important legislation and the 
committee can’t get to the Aborigines bill for several 
months. But the secretary, if he’s a good one, insists, and 
possibly the clerk promises to see that the measure will go 
before a special subcommittee of three at the next meet- 
ing. They confer on who would be the most friendly mem- 
bers of the subcommittee, and then part with mutual 
promises of assistance. At his first opportunity the secre- 
tary will tell his senator about the subcommittee, and the 
senator will talk to his three colleagues, urging them to 
press the bill through. 

The following morning the secretary may receive a visit 
from that clerk, who is, of course, secretary to whatever 
senator is chairman of the Committee on Fallen Arches 
and Suspension Bridges. 

“My chief,” he says, ‘“‘has a bill in your senator’s com- 
mittee that he wants out. What can be done about getting 
it through? Your Aborigines bill looks good.” 

For secretaries in their own way can roll logs as adroitly 
as the best of columnists. 

I do not mean to suggest that the secretary does the sen- 
ator’s work. Really important and significant legislation 
is studied, conferred over and drafted by the senator. It 
is watched by him through the long mazes of its legisla- 
tive history with intense interest and energy. He intro- 
duces it at the proper moment. He talks to the members 
of the committee to which it has been assigned. He marks 
its position on the calendar so he can be prepared to fight 
for it when it comes up. He personally consults the heads 
of the departments whose activities it may affect, to win 
their collaboration and approval. He keeps in constant 
touch with the experts at home who first suggested the 
need of the measure. 

The secretary can help here by arranging and sometimes 
briefing the information that pertains to the bill, by making 
the proper appointments for consultations, by notifying 
interested persons of the time of public hearings and urging 
them to attend. 


But there is a daily grist of legislation, f 
and of minor importance, of whose deta 
chief, counting on the senator to approve 
through. Few can realize, I am convin 
of work which falls on the shoulders of a 
a big state. Few know how much of him: 
the work. Time after time I have seen my 
busy day in the Senate, sit up all night wit}; 
of papers before him and a group of experi 
studying a bill that was to come up the next 
ing a measure that had to be introduced a 
opportunity. I have never seen him get on a! 
a fat brief case filled with papers he had to sty; 
recall ever visiting him at his apartment wh 
surrounded by these papers. Except for { 
gagements which his position makes ineseaj 
he never spent a moment in Washington duri 
when he was not at work. I do not say all 1 
that hard. But mine did. 

And while I’m discussing him I want tc; 
minority report on the commonly accepted ;) 
no man is a hero to his secretary—or is it val 
my senator was and still is, to me, a great a 
all our years of association I never lost my fii; 
for his energy, his tolerance, his wisdom—nc; 
was arguing myself hoarse telling him he wai 

Have you ever noticed the terrific death tl 
ate? True, many of its members have long ]| 
youth, but they are not old enough to die ¢ 
The deaths usually occur shortly after final a| 
due to a breakdown that comes with the > 
strenuous session. : | 

Within recent years, particularly since the | 
of senators, there has been a tremendous in\ 
work. I have heard it said that the burden\ 
dency today are at least five times what the 
McKinley’s Administration. That applies 
ship as well. Before 1913 the senator was e 
by the state legislature. The direct primary) 
was chosen by the people, just as a congre 
result was that the senator became ma 
able to the people, and they began to consid! 
of supercongressman, representing thea 
representing the sovereign state as the Conii 
nally contemplated. He became a superc¢ on 
the whole state for his constituency, ins 
district. And the constituents realized thisp 
on him the same variety of requests that the 
fore taken up almost exclusively with 
Lower House. All this, of course, meant ace 
responsibility for the secretary. 2. 


Labors of the § upercongress 


T MEANT, too, a grueling fight fo 

senator, carried to the people every 
the senators themselves, so far as I know, ajr 
remember hearing one senator discuss it m 
after he had gone through a preprimary 
state which boasts more than sixty count 
lation of almost ten million: ; 


making five speeches a day. I had to dot 
up as well as possible the discharge of senal 
Washington. I ought to have gone intov 
Though all this effort may have been a 
though undoubtedly the business of the sit 
time slighted, yet I am sure that the experir¢ 
creased my capacity to serve the state, andhi 
into wholesome relations with my constitu't 

Yes, it’s an impossible job—yet it’s doneal 
health, peace of mind and money; and senats 
former chief love it. 

Let meillustrate: On March 14, 1924, Sert« 
161, providing for an additional clerk for seyt 
larger states was submitted by Reed of Pels 

“T beg the Senate,” he said, “to consid«s 
burden under which senators from states ch 
tion now labor. As I have already said ': 
senators, in explanation of the resolution™ 
mail last year numbered over 100,000 p: 
used, in actual typewritten letters, more 
sheets. The junior senator from New Yor 
who is one of the senators who would g aP 
resolution, has stated that it takes the 0 
for two hours and a half each morning mer! 
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envelopes in which the mail comes and t 
out flat without reading them.” : 
To which Senator Pepper of Pennsy: 
“The situation with some of us is serl 
without impropriety say that I have 
pocket $10,250 a year for extra clerica 
and if this resolution passes it will not 
pay out; it will be to enable me to get 
that I may shorten the hours of labor of 
alittle. We open at eight in the morni 
in the evening, and there is someone t 
(Continued on Page 42, 
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A of that totally new performance that has 
azed and thrilled the thousands who have 
‘New-Day car is due to that on/y New-Day 
gine. 


is a power plant retaining the best qualities 
earlier Jewett engines that established so 
unequaled records—and yet an exclusive 


: strikingly different in the things it will do 
lew-Day Jewett is different from ordinary 


uman in its responsiveness to the driver’s 
‘hy this truly New-Day engine provides a 
. of acceleration, an abundance of lively and 
Power, and smoothness and quietness of 
‘that can only be understood and appreciated 
experience. 


you raise the hood of this New-Day 
dy its sturdy and efficient power plant 
emendous difference in the arrange- 
of its essential elements. Even the 
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most unmechanical of men will observe this difference 
at first glance. 


But far more important than those differences in 
design and in appearance—is that even greater differ- 
ence in the things this engine will do and the ease 
with which it will do them. For every one of its 
many exclusive features, major and minor alike, con- 
tribute some definite thing to that remarkable per- 
formance—in trafic and on open road—that so many 
thousands of motorists have found only in The New- 
Day Jewett Six. 


Study the design of this New-Day engine—you 
thousands of motor-wise men who delight in mechan- 
ical perfection. But you who are interested more in 
the things an engine will do than in how it does them 
—just take the wheel of this New-Day Jewett and 
drive it as far or as long as you like. 


Drive it in competition with any car you care to— 
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—Six smooth L-head cylinders deliver an abundance of lively 


power, with an economy some 20% greater than even for- 
mer Jewetts. A heavy, drop-forged crankshaft, dynamically 
balanced and mounted on four bearings, insures an almost 
unbelievable smoothness and quietness at all speeds. 


—Lubrication—that all important factor—is cared for by a 
full pressure-feed system that forces oil everywhere, even to 
the timing chain and camshaft units, at the rate of a gallon 
in less than a minute at a low engine speed. 


ates capable manifold has 4 ports (others have only 2) 
insuring quick, uniform and complete distribution of gas 
to all cylinders. 


Aclewetts water jacket extends all the way to the bottom of 
the cylinders—providing uniform and perfect cooling always. 
Jewett’s valves are set at an angle—instead of parallel with 
cylinders—insuring quicker, surer action, and greater cool- 

ing space around cylinders and parts. 


5-4 newer, more efficient and wholly silent chain (the best 
obtainable) drives the cam and timing shafts. 


—and the water pump (6) is integral with the fan; Jewett’s 
flywheel (7) is completely enclosed; the cylinder head (8) is 
tapered instead of being flat; a heavy water jacket cover plate 
insures cleaner and better castings with no fins between 
cylinders; the distributor is mounted separately from the 
generator and timed by spiral gears lubricated by the engine’s 
oiling system; and there’s a host of other exclusive refinements. 


Yo LY 


ask of it any of the features of performance you have 
always wanted but never had—and you will find—as 
thousands upon thousands have already found—a 
truly “‘New-Day’’ performance, a performance 
more nimble, more brilliant, and more satisfying 
than you have ever before found in any other car. 


The New-Day ;/ 


f. o. b. Detroit 
Tax Extra 
(744) 
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(Continued from Page 40) 

*“As I said, in addition to the allowance 
made by the Government, during the last 
two years I have paid out of my own pocket 
$10,250 a year for clerical salaries. That is 
because of the enormous amount of mail 
matter and other matters requiring the con- 
sideration of the clerical force which come 
pouring in from the state of Pennsylvania. 
That is the basis upon which we submit the 
matter to the Senate.” 

Senator Willis, of Ohio, entered the dis- 
cussion with the statement that in one day 
he sent out from his office 1200 pieces of 
mail, 1000 of which he signed himself. 

It is interesting to note here that at the 
time Pepper made his statement, his salary 
as senator was $7500 a year. This means 
that he was turning over his full salary and 
nearly $3000 more to his secretary and 
clerks. 

If the legislative day has been a light one 
and there is no special call for him else- 
where, the senator returns to his office some- 
time between five and six o’clock. There 
more visitors await him, there more mail 
must be dictated, there hundreds of letters 
must be signed. During the session the 
secretary has been weeding out the callers. 
Those that remain have business so impor- 
tant that the senator himself must see 
them. Yet often even these men are turned 
over to the secretary. 

Here is a typical story told me by one of 
my former colleagues over the luncheon 
table one day in the Senate Office Building 
restaurant: 

“‘T had a mean job on my hands this 
morning, a hold-over from yesterday. Two 
of the big men from our state came in at 
noon to see the senator. I couldn’t get them 
to him. He was at a conference committee 
meeting, trying to keep the House mem- 
bers from pulling the teeth out of his big 
bill. I told that to the visitors and offered 
to do what I could in the case. But they 
were the pompous kind, self-important as a 
county chairwoman, you know, and didn’t 
dare discuss it with me. So they had to 
wait. They sat around in my office until 
six o’clock, when the senator got back. 
They were with him about two minutes 
when the chief called me. 

““* Jim,’ he said, ‘these gentlemen will tell 
you what they want. Get it for them.’” 

My friend jabbed viciously at his steak. 
“That was all,” he growled. ‘‘So today I 
hustled out and got it.” 


Joys of Being One of the Help 


“But why,” wailed the secretary —‘‘why 
do they do it? Why do they always insist 
on wasting their own time and the sen- 
ator’s? It wasn’t long ago that some officers 
of a big corporation which wanted to dis- 
solve came down to see me. It was between 
sessions, and the senator was in Europe. 
They were unable to straighten out affairs 
until some difficulty involving tax mat- 
ters—which I shan’t describe to you—had 
been patched up. For six months their ac- 
countants and their lawyers had been try- 
ing to get the thing done and everything 
was hopelessly jammed. Then they came 
to me. I am known, of course, down at the 
Treasury Department, and the senator’s 
name carries a lot of weight there. I don’t 
mean to say that the clerks will do anything 
irregular for us, but they will hustle harder 
when one of us gets behind a thing and 
pushes it. And I know the details of the de- 
partment. I worked there: once before I 
came to the Senate Office Building. In a 
few weeks I had the matter straightened 
out. The lawyers got a large fee. 

“Me? I got an awfully well written note 
of thanks. 

“Then there was another experience 
that I should have liked to tell them about. 
It happened just after the Armistice was 
signed. My senator was on the finance com- 
mittee then. You know what that meant. 
He had no time for anything except com- 
mittee work. Regardless of that, a woman 
crashed the gate one day and demanded to 
see him. I knew who she was—freezing high 
society back home, and the sort that 
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couldn’t understand why her name would 
not drag him out of any committee meet- 
ing. Finally she told me what she wanted. 
Her son was a lieutenant in the American 
Expeditionary Forces. Her husband had 
just died. She wanted the son to come 
home immediately. I promised her the sen- 
ator would act on the case. That night 
when I drove him home in my ear I told 
him about it. He ordered me to go the 
limit, so I cabled to Pershing over the 
chief’s name. The boy was home in three 
weeks.” 

I sympathized with him, for I remem- 
bered similar experiences of my own. I 
told him how a woman had once walked 
into my office, demanding to see the sen- 
ator. I told her he was attending a session 
and would not return for several hours, and 
then asked the nature of her business. She 
straightened up with a terrible effort at 
dignity. 

“No,” she pronounced, “I never talk to 
the help.” 

I learned later that she wanted to be 
the President’s private stenographer. She 
had never used the typewriter, but she just 
knew she could learn quickly as soon as she 
got the job—with the help of the senator’s 
influence. And she was framing up men- 
tally a lot of snappy letters she was going 
to write to some of the folks back home— 
on White House stationery. 


An Aristocracy of Ability 


But so runs the day until seven or eight 
o’clock at night, when the office is closed 
and the senator goes home with an armful 
of papers to study for tomorrow’s grind. 
The secretary, unless he is lucky, will proba- 
bly spend some of the evening at the Li- 
brary of Congress, looking up material 
relating to pending legislation or statistics 
to be used in an address on the floor. Or per- 
haps he may take some important: upstate 
members of the party which his senator 
represents to dinner, then drive them 
around the capital in his car. 

I know some secretaries who have an ex- 
pense account for this type of entertaining. 
Often it is well-expended money, for the 
secretary who has that premier quality in 
politics—the ability to be what is generally 
known as a good mixer—can help his sen- 
ator tremendously in his association with 
the folks from home. 

Obviously the majority of secretaries 
have a wide acquaintanceship among the 
politically important of the senator’s state. 
Most of them, I should say, are men who 
have helped in the campaign that put their 
chiefs in office; others have graduated from 
secretaryship to a congressman, where they 
learned the essentials of their trade. Some 
have risen with the senator from his com- 
paratively humble beginning. They may 
have been with him as stenographers in a 
law or business firm, while the office of sen- 
ator was still in the unvisioned distance. 
Some of the secretaries were newspaper- 
men whose daily association with the 
candidate, and whose knowledge of the po- 
litical situations of which they wrote, made 
them valuable aides when the office was 
finally achieved. 

Their salaries vary, although they are 
theoretically fixed by statute. The secre- 
tary to a senator draws $3300 a year from 
the Treasurer of the United States under 
the act that went into effect in July, 1924. 
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Before that he received $2500, plus $240 
bonus, under the Wartime Act. Those sec- 
retaries who are clerks of some of the 
important committees, such as finance, ap- 
propriations, foreign relations and banking 
and currency have larger salaries, ranging 
up to about $5000. 

It is almost impossible, however, for the 
senators representing big states to get 
men who are qualified to carry on the work 
at the salaries allowed. The demand for 
experienced secretaries has forced many 
members of the Upper Chamber to dig 
deep into their pockets to get the men they 
want, and to make up the difference be- 
tween the amount allowed by Uncle Sam 
and the actual salary paid, which has, in 
some cases, mounted to $12,000. Each 
senator is allowed by law three clerks in ad- 
dition to his secretary. These are the ste- 
nographers and file clerks, whose salaries are 
fixed at $1940, $1830 and $1520. Chairmen 
of important committees are allowed extra 
clerks, whom the Government pays. It fre- 
quently happens, however, that the senator 
supplements these salaries, too, out of his 
own pocket, or adds at his own expense an- 
other clerk to the staff. 

There is, among the secretaries them- 
selves, an aristocracy, not of wealth or of 
office, but of ability, to which one wins 
only by long experience. Generally the best 
of them are clerks of important committees 
as well as secretaries to individual senators. 
With their chiefs, they advance in responsi- 
bilities by the action of the seniority rule. 
After a senator has held office for a number 
of years he becomes chairman of one of the 
important committees—that is, if he is on 
the majority side. His secretary than auto- 
matically becomes clerk of that committee. 
Virtually all the detail work of the com- 
mittee is in his hands, and his opportunities 
for acquiring knowledge of the particular 
specialty with which the committee is con- 
cerned are unlimited. 


From Little Acorns 


From such work men have risen to the 
guarded heights of political place and power. 
There is, for instance, Senator Moses him- 
self. In his youth he was private secretary 
to Governor Goodell of New Hampshire, 


. and later to Governor John McLane at the 


time of the Portsmouth Conference. In the 
Senate today sits William J. Harris of 
Georgia, who began his public career as 
secretary to the late Senator A. S. Clay. 
Representing North Carolina is Senator 
Lee S. Overman, in the late 70’s secretary 
to Governors Vance and Jarvis of his home 
state. Young La Follette was secretary to 
the late Fighting Bob until death stilled 
that protesting voice. 

Albert Henry Washburn, minister to 
Austria, received his first practical training 
for diplomacy as secretary to Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge in 1898. Before that 
he held a similar job for a congressman, 
and worked his way through college while 
doing it. 

Charles Moore, chairman of the Na- 
tional Commission of Fine Arts in Wash- 
ington, first became interested in the work 
of beautifying our national capital when 
he was secretary to Senator James McMil- 
lan. In that capacity he was clerk of the 
Senate Committee of the District of Colum- 
bia, which, under McMillan’s leadership, 
took the steps which assured recognition of 


the old L’Enfant plan in the 
development of the city. — 
The list of former secretari 
men who have become member 
is too long to tell. The rise ¢ 
the Presidents to high po 
more remarkable. Witness 
Daniel Scott Lamont, who 
tary of War; of George 
former Postmastér-General, 
tary of the Treasury and the 
of the former Department 
and Labor; of William Loek 
came collector of the port o 
secretaries all! The late J 
United States Ambassado 
one of the most famous of | 
of State, was in his youth 
President Lincoln. et 
Across the Atlantic the gs 
Lord Milner, statesman an 
ministrator, started his pi 
private secretary to a Che 
Exchequer whose name few 
Lord Cromer, diplomat, 
secretary to the Viceroy 
famed Lord Rowton was 
retary to Disraeli. 


Don’ts for Co 


A formidable list, yet it d 
than suggest the number ¢ 
understudying the great | 
some measure of greatne 
And sometimes as I watchec 
them at their daily work duri 
brief in years but ages | 
ence, when I, too, was play 
greatness, I wondered that 
longer. ; 

Of such material may still be 
of the men who head your senai 
staff which is paid to serve 
ency as well as the senator. 
sons are reluctant to use it 
that nothing can be done un 
personally the harassed ear 
himself. To those who are tk 
to their senator in search of a jo) 
of introduction, of an inecreasen 
of a new deal from the Veteran! 
to express their views on pen 
tion, I should like to oer 
and with hat in hand—the fo) 
gestions: 

Don’t spend the railroad fa 
ington if a letter will presen’ 
effectively. In a well-conducte s 
office every letter is read ear«l 
request is acted upon, every I 
tion that warrants the sena)r 
tion reaches his desk. | 

Don’t waylay the senator et 
to your town on an Official vt 
your sorrows into his ear. It 
writing and put in all the facet 
and his staff and the departmeis 
ington with whom the matt 
taken up can act intelligently | 

If you must go to Washinio 
make an appointment in advar. 
of his heavy correspondence, hin 
mittee meetings and his attenin 
sessions, the senator always fil 
see a constituent whose case 1I 
sonal attention. 

When you see the senator di 
how to do his work. There 
about the activities and metl 
ington that take years to ns 
knows them better than you. 

Don’t tell the secretary ho; 
work either. He’s an expert in 
he didn’t know his job the sett 
fire him. é 

Don’t tell the senator that 
get what you want you are gile 
against him. If your senator 
his high office, he’ll help you bet 
justice of your case. If h 
you’d vote against him any! 

Probably my own and n 
ators would tell me that t 
are in entire disagreemen 
pet ideas. But I’m used to th 
ing with his senator now 
of a secretary’s job. 
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‘LORD and LADY ELGIN 


‘An Elgin Watch should be a part of 
the “life-estate” of every man and 
| Woman. Featured by all jewelers in a 
Style variety and sold at prices 
Tanging from $15 up to $1700. 
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Vhat will you have to show in future years 


for today's shopping dollars ? 


iwerUR GHASE EPROM. YOUR 
JEWELER IS AN INVESTMENT 
IN PERMANENT. VALUES 


Y yy BN) 
HE old copy-books declare that you can’t 
eat your cake and have it. 


Which is another way of saying that you 
can’t spend your money, and keep it too! 


But the copy-book editors overlooked the 
money spent at the jewelry store. 


On the typical purchase from the jeweler, 
you draw an income of pleasure and satisfac 
tion, year after year, while still retaining 
much of the principal, in convertible value. 


For the shopping. dollars entrusted to the 


ADDRESS 


Send for the TINY TREASURE BOOK, a delightful little brochure of Gift Facts + Elgin National Watch Company, Dept. 2, Elgin, I 


jeweler are not spent, but invested. Invested 
in a permanent addition to your estate. 


Value-wise shoppers today think twice 
before they barter their purses for short-lived 
baubles. For they know that even for the 
modest pocketbook the jeweler’s stock is 
rich in articles, both of utility and adorn- 
ment, that will last through a lifetime. 


Building up a line of jewelry means build- 
ing up a heritage for the decades; quick asset 
possessions that are a tangible and enduring 
evidence of one’s success and achievement. 


ELGIN 


THE WATCH WORD FOR ELEGANCE AND EFFICIENCY 


wh 
Il. 
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““We come the shortest way,’ Stackhoe 
explained. ‘“‘You went way around, the 
night you came down.” 

“There was a light here that night,” 
Sam commented. “No lanterns now.” 

“They’re in out of the rain,”’ the fat man 
guessed. ‘‘Won’t come out till it’s time.” 
He found cover under a low hemlock. 
“Nothing for us to do but lay here and soak, 
Sam.” 

And a moment later, when Sam’s curi- 
osity led him to questioning, Stackhoe said 
steadily, ‘‘Better not talk, son. Voices 
carry on arainy night. Lay still.’ 

Sam, perforce, obliged; and the rain 
struck the boughs above him and dripped 
upon his back, and little streams now and 
then pattered on his shoulders or trickled 
beneath his collar. He stared across the 
little opening toward the dark bulk of the 
mill upon the farther shore of the stream, 
and he listened, his mouth wide to assist his 
hearing. But save for the shadowy bulk of 
the mill and the gloomy silhouettes of the 
trees, he could see nothing; and save for the 
many little noises of the night his ears 
caught no sound. The minutes dragged in- 
terminably on, yet did in the end become an 
hour; and the truck had not come, nor had 
any sign of life developed about the mill it- 
self. Though Stackhoe still lay silent, Sam 
sensed in the other’s very motionlessness a 
certain doubtful foreboding. But he obeyed 
the other’s injunction to be still. 

Another half hour passed; and in the end 
Sam was forced to a question. 

‘“Where’s your men?”’ he whispered. 

“They come in through the woods,”’ Bill 
explained, “from the river. They’re in on 
the other side. Hush up, Sam.” 

So Sam hushed up and waited on and on; 
and the rain increased, the wind freshening 
a little with the approach of day. And at 
long last Sam realized that the blackness of 
the night was fading; that he could see a 
little more clearly the blackness of the mill 
and the trees beyond; and presently he 
could even catch a glimpse of the water 
trickling below the dam, see its movement 
there. 

And by and by he could not forbear say- 
ing to Stackhoe, ‘‘It’s daylight.” 

Stackhoe did not for a moment respond; 
then he moved arduously, rolled on his side 
and to one elbow and sat up and groaned 
with pain. 

“That’s right,’”’ he agreed; and his eyes 
were troubled. 

“They didn’t come,’ Sam reminded him. 

““Won’t come now,” the fat man as- 
sented. . ‘Wonder what happened,” he 
added, to himself. ‘‘Something tip them 
off? The truck was due.”’ 

Sam could make no suggestion; and the 
other got laboriously to his feet. 

“Stay here, Sam,” he directed. 
going over there.” 

“‘T’ll come along,’’ Sam offered, but the 
fat man shook his head and his word was 
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compelling. 
“No,” he replied. “No, you wait for me 
here.” 


He seemed to take for granted Sam’s 
obedience, for he went forward into the 
open and toward the stream. And after a 
little Sam saw a movement on the other 
shore, and another man appeared, and then 
two or three more. And Stackhoe talked 
with them across the water; and two of 
them turned aside toward the mill and 
came back presently to make report to him. 
So at length the fat man left them and they 
disappeared into the undergrowth while 
Stackhoe came back to Sam. 

“Something slipped,” he said morosely. 
“That’s too bad. But there’s no use our 
staying here. Let’s go get some breakfast, 
Sam.” He grinned a little. ‘“‘Reckon 
they’ll give us breakfast at the farm?” he 
inquired. 

“Guess they will,’ Sam agreed; and the 
two men turned back up the hill. They 
walked swiftly, but this did not prevent 
Sam from asking questions, nor Stackhoe 
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from answering them. The wind was now 
whipping through the trees above them, 
filling the awakened day with a boisterous 
rush of sound that drowned nearer noises. 
They were at ease, attention centered on 
the way and on their talk, and they had 
come up through the wood to the old or- 
chard and emerged from the thick growth 
into the pelting rain, when Stackhoe 
halted, freezing still, and made a quick 
compelling gesture that checked Sam in his 
tracks. 

A moment later Sam heard two muffled 
cracks of sound; and then deep silence fell 
again, a silence through which rushed the 
wind, through which drove the rain. 

Sam cried in a hushed voice, “‘ What was 
that?” 

But Stackhoe turned without a word and 
plunged back down the hill, and Sam raced 
with a pounding heart upon his heels. In 
the darkness they had gone swiftly yet 
safely; now in the light they could perceive 
all the pitfalls in the way; and again and 
again Sam tripped and almost fell where he 
had gone so securely before. Stackhoe, 
amazingly light of foot and sure, increased 
for a time his lead, but when presently they 


came down to the levels, Sam overtook him, 


and ran at his shoulder; and he asked: 

“Shots, wan’t they?” 

Stackhoe said nothing; his breath was 
short from his haste. 

“Two of ’em,’”’ Sam cried. 

“One before that,’ Stackhoe gasped. 
And they plunged out into the opening be- 
side the mill, and paused and looked this 
way and that; and Sam, turning to his 
companion, discovered a pistol in the 
other’s hand. 

““Nobody here,” he panted. 

““Somebody did some shooting,” 
hoe reminded him. 

“Tt was over that way,” 
‘fA little more.” 

“Tt was?” The fat man turned at once; 
and since he seemed to know where to go, 
Sam followed him. They broke again into a 
run and Sam discovered that they were 
upon a wood road that wound among the 
trees. He remarked even in that moment 
that it showed signs of travel. This way, he 
realized, the truck had been used to come. 

He was absorbed in contemplating the 
wheel marks in the ruts when abruptly they 
came in sight of a car, standing in the way 
ahead of them. 

Stackhoe slowed to a walk, moving cau- 
tiously; and Sam saw the machine and 
cried, ‘“‘That’s Bat’s car!” 

The fat man said nothing, but there was 
a grim alertness in his bearing; and he 
stopped once and then again to look around 
and to listen. And then Sam’s eyes cast 
ahead; and he gave a low cry and leaped 
that way. 

The car was stopped on the farther side 
of a brook which here cut across the road. 
But between the car and the brook some- 
thing lay on the ground; a huddle of cloth- 
ing; a man lying there. When Sam came 
up to him he saw that the man lay face 
down; the rain pelting upon the back of his 
neck washed away a little trickle of red. 
Sam perceived that this man was dead; 
and he knew a moment later that the dead 
man was Dave Budd, all his perplexities, 
and his sorrowful courage, and his patient 
kindliness come here to an eternal end. 


Stack- 


Sam suggested. 


XVI 


AM was not used to the ways of violence; 

he had lived the life of a normally 
peaceful man, and save for an occasional 
good-natured rough and tumble, his only 
battles had been fought with a balky en- 
gine as an opponent. He had learned dur- 
ing these last few days to feel something 
like hatred for Lin Ruble, and to long for an 
opportunity to plant his fists in that young 
man’s grinning countenance, but even this 
emotion was not unmixed with a friendly 
admiration for the other’s impudent daring 
and assurance. The wounding of one dog 


and the death of another had for a while 
suggested that this adventure might be 
more serious than it seemed, but Sam had 
never conceived the reality of deadly peril 
inherent in the situation. 

He had always been inclined, as young 
men are, to dream; the glimpse of an at- 
tractive girl was enough to set his fancy 
racing. And in such dreams he had some- 
times imagined himself, the girl in question 
limp within the circle of his arm, holding 
off a horde of enemies with a revolver spit- 
ting fire from his fist. He had even seen, in 
his dreams, these marauders fall; but the 
affair had always been dramatic, thrilling, 
somehow glamorous. They had thrown up 
their arms, they had fallen as it were witha 
gesture; he had even heard their despairing 
curses as they fell. Thus in his fancies had 
death by violence been conceived. But this 
was otherwise. 

It was so completely different from any- 
thing he could have imagined that it lacked 
all reality. In that moment when he ran 
forward, darting ahead of the slower- 
moving Stackhoe, his intelligence perceived 
tragedy on the ground before him even 
while his emotions were dulled and para- 
lyzed, refusing to react to the drama of the 
moment. Poor Dave Budd lying on his 
face did not lock like Dave Budd at all; he 
looked rather like something that had fallen 
off a hook; he looked like a tailor’s dummy 
toppled forward there. His garments were 
already well soaked and pelted down by the 
rain; and it did not seem possible that there 
was a human body within them or beneath 
them. It was as though in death Dave had 
shrunk and collapsed into himself; as 
though life had inflated him, and having 
fled had left him empty as a pricked bal- 
loon. Not even the little stain on the back 
of his neck, washed away by the rain, was 
sufficient to bring home the reality of the 
moment to Sam. He looked down upon 
Dave, who had been his friend, with no 
sense of horror or of pity or of fear; he 
knew with his intelligence that Dave lay 
here dead, but his emotions had not yet 
roused themselves to react to this knowl- 
edge in conventional ways. 

Sam had waded heedlessly through the 
brook to come to where Dave lay, but 
though he had come in such haste, having 
reached the body he made no move to touch 
it. There was, he understood quite well, no 
use in that. He leaned low, looking rigidly 
down; and he must have stayed in that po- 
sition for some seconds, for Bill Stackhoe, 
who was in no haste at all, had time to come 
to his side. Sam saw Bill’s foot on the 
ground beside him; and he straightened 
and looked at the other man. Bill, he re- 
marked, held his pistol in his hand; and his 
sleepy eyes wandered here and there through 
the wood about them. 

“Guess he’s dead,” said Sam, and a gust 
of rain pelted in his face so that he had to 
wipe the water from his lips with his hand. 

“Sheriff, ain’t it?” Stackhoe inquired 
softly. 

Sam was faintly surprised at this, until 
he understood that the fat man’s eyes were 
so absorbed in other matters that they 
dared not turn toward the dead man lying 
here. 

“Yes, it’s Dave,” he agreed. 

“He was a good man,” Bill said gently. 
“But he’d got onto the wrong road.” 

Sam caught the other’s interest in their 
surroundings, peered through the gray rain 
among the trees. He said nothing for a 
moment, trying to make himself believe 
that this was reality; that he and Bill did 
in fact stand here in the rain, in the slaty 
light of dawn, in the quiet woods. This was 
not at all his conception of a death by vio- 
lence; this faint far patter of shots in the 
rain; this huddle of old clothes lying on the 
ground. 


“That’s Bat’s car,” he said at last. “‘Bat 
must be around.”’ 
Stackhoe nodded. “The bed of the brook 
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wind sounded in his ears like running feet 
approaching him. Then as he drew farther 
away from the scene itself, he began ab- 
ruptly to shake and tremble with a nervous 
nausea; comprehension came to him of 
what in fact had passed, and this emotional 
awakening swept over him so shakingly that 
he had to sit down for a moment, and then 
to sprawl on his face, sick and weak and 
fearful, huddling with his face in his arms. 
When he got up to go on again, it was 
doubtfully, his knees weak beneath him, 
and his face was gray as dust beneath the 
streaking rain. 

The young man came thus to the house 
at last to find Mat in the kitchen with a 
kettle boiling over the fire; and Snowden 
heard Sam and opened the door to him, and 
saw his pallor and asked quickly: 

“What’s happened?”’ 

“Bill wants you,’”’ Sam explained. 

“Fe all right?” 

Sam was choking, breathless and weak. 

‘Sheriff Budd’s been killed,’ he said, 
“down there. Bill’s with him, and Bat 
Brace, the deputy sheriff.” 

Mat looked at him shrewdly. 

‘Who killed the sheriff?” 

“Bat says someone shot at them from 
the woods,” he explained, hesitated mo- 
mentarily. ‘‘Anyway, Bill wants you to 
come right down.” 

“Where is he?’”’ Mat asked; and when 
Sam explained, the other said: ‘‘Got your 
car here? You have, haven’t you? We can 
drive down there, around past the other 
farm, and down the wood road. Quicker 
than through the woods.” 

“Bat’s car is there,’”’ Sam commented. 

“May need ’em both,’”’ Mat reminded 
him. He hesitated. “‘ The girls here are just 
getting up,’ he said. “TI’ll go tell them 
we're going.” 

Sam had a momentary pang; it fled be- 
fore a settling hopelessness. He remem- 
bered again that moment the night before 
when Mat and Peg had looked into each 
other’s eyes. Knew that so far as he and 
they were concerned, the episode was done. 
So let Mat go to them as he wished. Yet 
while he waited in the kitchen he won- 
dered if Peg would come to speak to him; 
and a moment later his heart lifted its beat 
a little, for their voices drew nearer. 

They came into the kitchen with Mat, 
and Nell spoke to Sam, as caressingly as 
always. 

“Poor Sam,” she cried when she saw 
him. ‘‘You’re awfully wet. You must get 
into dry clothes.” 

He scarce looked at her, his eyes on Peg. 

‘I’m all right,” he protested. Nell made 
him uncomfortable; she wearied him. But 
Peg was so fine and strong. 

“T won’t let you go out again till you 
change,’’ Nell insisted, but Peg smiled at 
him and said quietly, “Don’t be absurd, 
Nell. Good morning, Sam.’ She looked 
toward Mat again. ‘“‘Don’t worry about 
us. We'll be quite all right.”’ 

He nodded, smiling at her. 

“T don’t think there’ll be anyone to 
bother you,” he agreed. ‘And I’ll come 
back as soon as I can.” 

Peg’s eyes drooped faintly. 

“‘T hope so,” she agreed softly; and Sam 
thought rebelliously that she was as bad 
as Nell. Thus flattering this man she had 
not seen till half a dozen hours before. 

“Well, I’m ready when you are,” Mat 
reminded Sam; and Sam without a word 
went out to get his car. He had a mo- 
mentary thought that he might pack his 
belongings into it and take them with him; 
he knew quite definitely that he would not 
return to his old footing here. He would 
go away somewhere; find a new place; find, 
he thought miserably, another old horse 
stall in which to make his bed. 

“Guess that’s me,” he told himself. 
“Living in barns everywhere I go.’”’ But he 
would come back for his things, come back 
for a last word with Peg and Nell; perhaps 
they would be sorry at his going. He 
cranked the car with a rebellious twist and 
backed into the barnyard, and Mat swung 
in as he passed the kitchen door. He had a 
pair of doughnuts in his hand. 
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“Nell sent these to you,” he explained. 
“Guess you’re ready for a bite to eat, 
aren’t you?”’ 

Sam’s lip curled, and his eyes smarted a 
little. But he ate the doughnuts and felt 
somewhat better. Also, the car was run- 
ning well, and that appeased him. He drove 
up the steep climb, and topped the ridge 
and swung down again and came to the 
abandoned farm. Mat there directed him, 
around the barn and through the orchard 
and to the old wood road opening among 
the trees. As they went, Mat asked ques- 
tions; and Sam answered them in a dis- 
interested way, his eyes and his thoughts 
upon the road. He was surprised to dis- 
cover how quickly they came to the other 
car; saw it looming darkly ahead of them 
in the rain. Neither Bill Stackhoe nor the 
deputy was in sight as they approached, 
but when they drew up behind Bat’s car, 
first the fat man and then Bat got out of 
the rear seat and came to meet them. Mat 
swung to the ground, and Sam stopped his 
engine, and he, too, got down. 

Bill spoke to his ally briefly. 

“Guess you’d better stay here, Mat,” he 
said. “I want to get to a telephone. Sam’ll 
drive usin. Bat figures to go with me.” 

“Sure,” Bat agreed readily; and Snow- 
den looked at him with an attentive eye. 

“What do you think?” the young man 
asked. 

“Well,” said Stackhoesleepily, ‘‘Bat here 
says it looked like young Lin Ruble.” 

Mat shook his head. 

“‘Lin’s no gunman,” he protested. 

“That so?”’ Stackhoe inquired. 

“Sure,” Mat argued. ‘‘He’s a boxer. 
Professional, you know. More likely to use 
his fists than a gun.” 

Sam felt uncomfortably that this was 
directed at him. 

“He shot the Airedale,” he protested. 
“And Lady, too, I guess.” 

“Don’t believe he’d pot a man from am- 
bush,’’ Snowden insisted. And Bill said 
good-humoredly: ‘ 

“You never got around to beating him 
up, did you, Sam?” 

Sam colored hotly. 

“T never came up with him yet,” he 
agreed. “But if I ever do there’ll be fur 
flying.” 

“Not if I was you,” Bill urged. He added 
more briskly, ‘‘ Well, anyway, Mat, you 
stay here. I wouldn’t wonder if they tried 
to run the truck over the bridge up north. 
If they did, we got ’em there. Don’t know 
about Sloughter. But he’s been feeding us 
shipments for quite a spell now. I expect 
he’s about sick of the game.”’ There was a 
vast good humor in his tone, and Snowden 
grinned. 

“Got enough on him, if you want,” he 
reminded Stackhoe; and the fat man 
nodded. 

“Well, I’ll see,” he agreed, ““when I get 
to a phone. Main thing is, I want to find 
out which of them was in here, which of 
them might have taken a crack at poor old 
Dave.” 

Snowden nodded, seriously enough now. 

“T’ll stay here,’’ he agreed. 

“Ought to be someone here in a couple 
of hours,’’ Stackhoe promised. He turned 
to Bat. ‘‘Get in, Bat,’’ he suggested; and 
Bat climbed into the rear seat of Sam’s car 
and Bill got in beside him. Sam cranked 
the engine and backed and filled till he had 
turned around. So started to retrace his 
way. 

When he emerged onto the back road at 
the abandoned farm, he asked Bill, over his 
shoulder, ‘‘Where do you want to go?” 

‘‘Where’s the nearest phone?”’ 

“At Buck’s, I guess,’’ Sam confessed, and 
abruptly and with a quick yearning thought 
of Millie. 

Behind him, he heard Bill chuckle, heard 
the fat man ask, ‘‘ Why, Sam, what makes 
your ears so red?” 


XVII 


S SAM, driving watchfully to avoid ruts 
and skidding patches of clay, drew 
farther and farther away from the spot 
where poor Dave Budd lay in the rain 
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beneath the car robe, his dulled emotions 
began to wake to life again; he began to 
realize to the full how black a deed was this 
one. If ever a man had been kindly and 
generous and fit for friendliness, then Dave 
Budd had been that man; and that Dave 
should have been thus shot down, shot 
from behind with no moment of warning, 
clipped like a candle in the full of life, 
seemed to Sam suddenly atrocious and 
hideous beyond belief. He had almost for- 
gotten how much he liked Dave; how much 
everyone liked the sheriff, that man who 
did his sometimes unpleasant duties always 
in a fashion of patient kindliness. Dave 
Budd had been a peace officer in the highest 
sense; a man who devoted himself not so 
much to the business of punishment as of 
protection; and a man who had a way of 
protecting men not only from other men, 
but from themselves. Sam knew well 
enough that it was Dave’s support which 
had made it possible for Millie to keep her 
father on sober honest ground; and he 
knew that there were scores of others 
throughout the county of whom the same 
might be said. Dave, sheriff for so many 
years that his elections were no longer seri- 
ously contested, had constituted himself 
father and friend to every man; and now 
someone had killed him, and Sam found his 
fingers clenching on the wheel with the fury 
of his bitterness at that incredible brutal- 
ity, that treacherous crime. 

He had momentarily a prevision of the 
effect of this word upon the community, 
where few lacked some personal basis for a 
friendly feeling toward Dave. Millie, he 
knew, would weep; and she was not one 
given to weeping easily, save perhaps in 
moments of wrath at her father, or at Sam 
himself. Sam thought of her with a faint 
smile of sympathy—of sympathy and of 
regret for that he had sometimes thus an- 
gered her. And from her his thoughts 
passed naturally to Peg and Nell; and he 
found himself resenting the fact that they 
had been this morning as bright and as gay 
as usual. Then remembered that they had 
not been told of Dave’s death; and in any 
case, he reminded himself, they had not 
known Dave well enough to share the blast- 
ing anger which this crime awoke in him, 
would evoke in others when they knew. He 
forgave them their indifference, his thoughts 
returning to Dave again. 

He found himself recalling his talk with 
Dave last night; and the sorrow which sat 
in the eyes of the older man at what Sam 
had to tell him. That sorrow, Sam remem- 
bered, had been because of Bat, riding with 
Bill Stackhoe in the rear seat now. Be- 
cause Bat had done amiss; and because 
Dave blamed his own too-great kindliness 
for Bat’s error. Yet Dave had not been 
angry at Bat; not angry, merely sorrowful 
and stern. Sam shook his head, as though 
he were arguing with Dave himself, pro- 
fessing his lack of sympathy with this point 
of view. He abhorred this Bat Brace; 
hated the look of him and his sullen tongue, 
and his brooding and inflamed eyes; and 
hated him because he had clouded Dave’s 
last hours of life with sorrow and with pain. 


‘He remarked a curious difference between 


this feeling which he had toward Bat and 
the hatred he felt for Lin Ruble. Bat he 
hated as a man hates a crippled snake, with 
the impulse to stamp and crush and grind. 
Thought of the deputy made him almost 
physically sick, but when he thought of Lin 
it was with a feeling curiously like admira- 
tion, almost liking him. Lin had earned his 
hatred fairly enough; and Sam was quite 
determined at the first opportunity that 
offered to square accounts with that young 
man. 

But he thought Lin had a quality of 
humor in him, thought the other would 
take his licking with a grin. After that it 
seemed to Sam even possible that he and 
Lin might become friends; there was a 
reckless devil in the other man which Sam 
perceived appreciatively. 

He remembered, with a faint shock of 
dismay, that if Bat had seen aright, then 
Lin had killed Dave Budd. But Sam shook 

(Continued on Page 51) 
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“Yes, sir,” he said. “Yes, sir. Dave sure 
was a fine man. Mighty good to me.” 

His words were fair enough, but Sam 
could not repress a twisted grin, as though 
resenting even praise for Dave from Bat. 
Then he forgot the other, his eyes casting 
ahead. He could see the house, and a car 
stopped by the gas pump beside the road, 
and someone there in a yellow slicker and 
sou’wester hat, standing by the car. This 
might have been Buck; there was nothing 
distinguishing in the contours of the long 
oilskin coat. But Sam knew it was not 
Buck; knew it for Millie. And his eyes 
fixed on her so eagerly that at first he did 
not recognize the car. Not till someone 
stepped out of it to face Millie there; and 
he saw that this was Lin Ruble, and then 
knew the car for the one he had trailed on 
that night that seemed so long ago. 

Lin must have thought Sam’s car merely 
one of the occasional passers-by; for he 
stood where he was, talking to Millie, 
laughing at her a little, till Sam ground to a 
halt and leaped to the ground. 

And Sam strode toward Lin; and Sam’s 
eyes were burning; and Millie looked at 
him, and she cried angrily, ‘‘Sam, he’s been 
pestering me!”’ 

Sam flung himself at Lin, full of destruc- 
tion, intoxicated with delight that the mo- 
ment had come at last. 

“T’ll fix him, Millie,’ he cried. And to 
Lin, ‘‘Now, blast you.’’ And the leap. 

But that first attack was not so fruitful 
as he had expected, as he had intended. He 
got home no blow; and somewhat to his 
own surprise, he received none. Lin had 
slipped to one side, and thrust his arm 
under Sam’s and swung Sam around; and 
Sam found himself pinned in a position of 
curious helplessness, his arms held at his 
sides by the other’s grip. And he flushed 
with furious rage at this frustration, and 
writhed and twisted to be free. 

Lin seemed to wish to placate him. 

“Now, kid!” he protested. ‘‘Now, kid, 
ealm down. You don’t want any row with 
me.” 

Their faces were not inches apart; and 
Sam clamored in his teeth, ‘“‘I’ll clean you. 
I’m going to take you apart.” 

Lin grinned at him, holding Sam tight in 
spite of the other’s struggles. 

“No you won’t,”’ he insisted. “‘Come out 
of it, kid! You haven’t got a chance. Talk 
it over. Cool off, son!” 

Sam, wrenching and turning, had Lin 
now between him and the car, from which 
Stackhoe and the deputy had just alighted. 
And he saw, over Lin’s shoulder, Stackhoe’s 
indolent and disinterested glance, and 
Bat’s fixed and attentive glare; and he saw 
also Millie, watching with parted lips, a 
curious rigidity in her posture. Shame at 
his own ridiculous helplessness gave him 
new fury, so that he tried to wrestle the 
other to the ground; and failing this he 
jerked and jerked, tugging backward, 
fighting to free one arm. 

“Let go!” he clamored. 
fight!” 

“You don’t want to fight!”’ Lin urged, 
good-naturedly enough. ‘‘ You haven’t got 
a chance, kid!” 

Sam may have felt some qualms. He 
had not before encountered Lin so close at 
hand; had not till now realized that the 
other was an inch taller, definitely heavier, 
perhaps even stronger than himself. Pru- 


“Let go and 


‘dence might have advised him to do as Lin 


urged; to let their encounter lapse into an 
argument. But Sam was, as has been said, 
red-headed; and there were this morning 
many matters burning in the boy, matters 
which required a physical outlet. 

He forced himself to believe that Lin had 
killed Dave, and ‘he cried harshly, ‘‘ You 
blamed murderer!” 

Lin was so surprised that his grip a little 
loosened; and before he could repair the 
damage, Sam had an arm free, drawn back 
for a blow. An exultant cry broke upon his 
lips: But the blow did not land; for though 
Lin may have been surprised, he was also 
ready. His fist, coming up between them, 
caught Sam under the chin, not with that 
sharp and stunning impact which goes to 
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make a knock-out, but still with a force 
and a follow-through which flung Sam back 
with a blinding pain in his jaw and a bleed- 
ing tongue, and set him harshly down upon 
his hunkers in a puddle of oily water on the 
ground. 

The moment for words had passed; and 
Lin stood warily, looking all around. But 
when Sam scrambled to his feet Lin stepped 
back with a watchful eye; and when Sam 
charged, head down and arms swinging, Lin 
evaded him with a tripping little step and 
at the same time brought his fist upward, 
a rigid arm and body all behind it. At the 
height of Lin’s shoulder, this fist met Sam’s 
mouth from the side, somewhat glancingly; 
and from it poor Sam rebounded, half 
whirled in the air, fell on his face and slid a 
little forward and lay still, an affecting spec- 
tacle, his very fall sublime. 

Fell and lay still; and Millie swooped to 
his side. 

But no one gave her heed; for as Lin 
struck Sam, and as Sam went down, Bat 
Brace took his turn in the affair. He came 
upon Lin blusteringly, his left hand 
clenched as though he would have struck, 
his right hand drawn in a curious fashion 
to his side and half concealed there. And 
he cried a hoarse oath, a black and abusive 
word, so that Lin met him with battle in 
his eye. 

Yet no blow was struck, this phase pass- 
ing quickly; for fat Bill Stackhoe could 
when he chose move with a certain swift- 
ness; and so he moved now. His left hand 
caught Bat’s right wrist and brought it up- 
ward with such a wrench that the pistol in 
Bat’s right hand spun and fell yards away. 
And Bill released the deputy then, but he 
kept between Bat and the pistol. His own 
weapon now was in his hand, the rain 
streaking it, wetting it, yet no wise palliat- 
ing the fact that it was ready to take a de- 
cisive part in the affray. 

Bat cried, “‘What the devil!” 

And Lin swung toward him, with little 
mincing steps. 

“Want some of the same, do you?”’ he 
challenged. 

But Bill Stackhoe made a sleepy gesture 
with his pistol hand. 

“Stand still,’ he said. 
you.” 

“Watch him!” Bat warned the fat man. 

Bill nodded. “I’m watching both of 
you,” he agreed. 

“What’s going on?’’ Lin demanded. 
“What’s it about? What’s happened any- 
way?” 

“You know well enough,” Bat told him. 

Lin frowned. ‘‘What doI know so well?” 
he insisted. 

Bill undertook to explain. 

“You see, Lin,’ he said slowly, ‘‘Bat 
here, and Dave Budd, they went looking 
for Sloughter, your boss,’ this morning. 
Went down to his house early and he wasn’t 
there.” 

Lin stared at him. 
in?’’ he asked. 

“Why, you see,”’ Bill explained mildly, 
“I’m a Federal prohibition officer. Been 
keeping an eye on you all lately.” 

Lin nodded, and he lighted a cigarette 
and flicked the match away. 

“T knew it,’” he commented. ‘I told the 
old man you all were on to him. Been let- 
ting him feed it to you, haven’t you?” 

“Why, we have picked up a few truck- 
loads,’’ Bill agreed. 

“T told him to cut it out,’”’ Lin declared. 
“‘T always refused to have anything to do 
with it myself.’’ He grinned virtuously. 

Bill considered this. ‘‘Well,’’ he re- 
marked, “you understand that you’re 
under arrest. I guess we’ve got enough to 
put you on trial anyway.” 

“Got nothing on me,”’ Lin insisted. 

“Oh, yes, we have,”’ Bat told him. “Yes 
we have too.” 

Lin glared at him. “‘I’ll shut your head 
for you in a minute, Bat,” he said trucu- 
lently. 

Bill interposed. ‘“‘No,’’ he said gently. 
““No, you won’t harm Bat here. You see, 
Lin,” he continued, ‘this is more than plain 
bootlegging now. Bat and Dave went in to 
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the old mill looking for Sloughter, and some- 
body took a crack at them from the woods 
and got Dave.” 

“Somebody! 
“T saw him!”’ 

Lin looked at him with a speculative eye. 

“You did?’”’ he inquired. 

“Yes, I did.” 

“That’s funny,” Lin remarked. 

“Why?” Bill inquired; and he silenced 
Bat with a gesture. ‘‘What’s so funny 
about that?” 

“A dirty shame,”’ Lin said, half to him- 
self. ‘“‘Old Dave never did anybody any 
harm. Good scout. Who the devil would 
kill him?” 

Bat laughed harshly; and Lin eyed him 
with a steady glance which served to silence 
the deputy. 

“Well,’’. said Lin to the fat man, ‘‘this 
here is wrong. He didn’t see me. I had to 
drive the oldman. We left here about three 
o’clock, went up to the bridge at Parsons. 
Funny thing too. Just about the time we 
got there there was a truckload of booze 
going through and they got stopped on the 
bridge. A shot happened to get Sloughter 
in the leg and I took him to the hospital and 
came down here to get his things. I was at 
the hospital from about a quarter of five till 
pretty near seven. What time was Dave 
shot?” 

Bill considered; then he nodded. 

“Well, that makes it sure,’ he remarked; 
and there was something in his tone which 
Bat Brace found appalling, so that the 
deputy swung to the fat man with a snarl. 

“You letting him get away with that?” 
he challenged. 

The fat man eyed him. 

“Bat,”’ he said, “‘you’re eareless. You 
ought to know more about a pistol than 
you do.” 

Bat’s mouth opened, but he did not 
speak; and Bill went mildly on, “‘ You see, 
Bat, when that gun of yours is fired, the 
hammer is left resting on the empty car- 
tridge. Cylinder don’t turn till the hammer 
rises again. You said you fired twice; and 
you showed me the gun with two empties 
in it. But the cartridge under the hammer 
was loaded, Bat. You’d reloaded that 
chamber without noticing.” 

Bat, as though involuntarily, backed a 
little away. 

“You want to notice little things,” said 
Bill. “For instance.”’ The gun in his hand 
roared; the bullet struck Bat’s pistol in the 
mud so that it bounded like a live thing and 
fell back again. 

“You notice I can shoot straight,” Bill 
pointed out. “Now me,” he added, ‘“‘I no- 
ticed that about the cartridges. You’d 
fired three times, Bat; and you reloaded one 
chamber. You shot Dave yourself, it looks 
to me.” 

Lin had been silenced by this inter- 
change; he uttered a low ejaculation now. 

“And he laid it onto me,’”’ he muttered 
direfully. 

Bill Stackhoe nodded. 

““He’d have done better,’’ he reminded 
Lin. “He aimed to start a ruckus with you, 
here a minute ago; and you’d hit back; 
and he’d have killed you, here in the rain. 
Resisting arrest, I guess that would have 
been. Shut your mouth anyway. That’s 
the way it goes; you start doing a thing 
and you have to keep it up, even if it’s 
killing men.” 

Bat made a wrenching movement, as 
though he fought for breath; and Bill 
eyed him dispassionately. 

“T’d hate to get into the habit of killing 
men, Bat,” he said. ‘‘But if I’ve got to, 
I'd kind of like to begin with you.” 

But there was no more resistance in Bat; 
it would not be necessary to kill this man 
save in judicial ways. 

Bill saw his slow collapse; 
posture eased. 

Then Buck Fernham, half clad, came 
blundering out of the house into the rain, 
running from one to another with his ques- 
tions. 

““What’s the shooting?”’ he demanded. 
“What’s going on here? What’s the mat- 
ter?’’ He saw Sam on the ground, his head 
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on Millie’s knees. “Sam, what’s happened 
to you?” he cried. 

Millie called him to time. 

“Take a hold of his arm, pa,”’ she com- 
manded. ‘‘Help him into the house. I’ve 


got to take care of Sam.” 
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UCK FERNHAM was a man with 

wrongs and no audience; and when 
Bill Stackhoe first came to Sunday Cove, 
with his singular capacity for sleeping while 
he seemed to listen and listening while he 
seemed to sleep, Buck had looked upon the 
affair as providential; and he had talked to 
Bill long and lingeringly. But Buck was 
also a man full of unappeased curiosity; 
and Stackhoe’s habit of reticence seemed 
to Buck at times annoying beyond all en- 
durance. On this particular day, a Sunday 
in late June when the heat lay shimmer- 
ingly along the bare pastures back from the 
water, Buck’s garage was as cool a place as 
any, the westerly wind sucking through the 
wide rear door and emerging at the front. 
Big Bill Stackhoe sat in a chair tilted back 
against the jamb of this front door, balanc- 
ing himself in a position which might in an- 
other have been precarious, but which was 
given stability by Bill’s very bulk. Buck 
half sprawled on the ground across the 
doorway, his legs extended before him, his 
chin on his chest, his shoulders sagging 
against the other jamb of the door. Across 
the road in front of them the slope, scantily 
clad in grass and low and stubborn clumps 
of tough ground pine, ran down to the 
fringe of bowlders along the shore. There, 
though the wind was westerly, long rollers 
glided in and burst against the ledges with 
a violence out of all keeping with the slow 
deliberation of their movements. It was as 
though by contact with the bowlders they 
were detonated; the spray flung itself sky- 
ward, seemed to hang for a moment glisten- 
ing in the sun, then dropped inertly back 
into the sea again. Buck and Bill Stackhoe 
could catch glimpses of people here and 
there along the rocks, where picnic parties 
had lunched and now, in the water or out 
of it, disported themselves. And immedi- 
ately in front of them, along the slate-black 
ribbon of the roadway, an almost contin- 
uous stream of cars whirled to and fro, the 
constant recurrent hissing of their tires 
upon the sticky asphalt at times rising to 
such a pitch as almost to interfere with the 
conversation that went forward in the door 
of the garage. Buck grumbled at them 
fretfully. 

“Makes me sick,” he protested. 
ing by.” 

Bill grinned. ‘If they was all to stop for 
gas you'd be kep’ busy,’”’ he commented. 
“‘Guess you’re just as well satisfied they 
should go by.” 

“Millie’d take care of ’em,’’ Buck said. 
‘She waits on the cash trade.” His tone 
had a weary bitterness, for this was one of 
his favorite wrongs. “‘A man can’t sleep at 
nights,” he grumbled. “They go by, all 
hours. And the bulk of ’em going no- 
where.” 

“Going nowhere in a hurry,”’ Bill agreed. 
He added reminiscently, ‘‘I rode on a train 
once, out through from Cincinnati to St. 
Louis. Ran through the southern end of 
Indiana, along in there, in the daytime, 
and it was the Fourth of July. And all day 
long folks kept getting on that train and 
riding two-three stations and getting off 
again. Hotas Tophet it was—steaming hot. 
And it was hotter than that on the train. 
But it was the Fourth of July and everyone 
was bound to go somewhere, just for the 
sake of going.” 

““Where was you going?’”’ Buck asked 
curiously; and Stackhoe chuckled. 

“Tt don’t matter a bit,’’ he assured the 
other. ‘‘I was just illustrating. Now 
they’ve got automobiles to goin and they 
keep going just the same. Just go nowhere 
and come back, and that’s their idea of a 
good time.” 

“Fifty miles an hour, up and down past 
my house,”’ Buck agreed. 

“Well, long as they stick to this road 
and the main roads they mostly get along 
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all right,’’ Bill reminded him. “It’s when 
you get off the main road and go charging 
ahead that you’re apt to strike a bridge 
down or something. Charging around 
back and forth the way the world is now, a 
fair lot of folks are bound to hit the ditch. 
Or a speed cop.” 

Buck snorted rebelliously. “‘Too blamed 
many speed cops,’’ he exclaimed. ‘Too 
many laws around here anyway.” 

Stackhoe nodded. ‘Pretty hard not to 
get into the habit of breaking a few of 
them,’”’ he commented. He added thought- 
fully, ‘“‘I can remember when it was a seri- 
ous business to break the law—before the 
automobiles came along, and you broke 
half a dozen every time you drove a car.” 

“‘And prohibition,” said Buck gloomily. 

“You see a lot of detour signs on the 
roads now that don’t mean a thing,” Bill 
continued. ‘‘And signs that say Pass at 
Your Own Risk. But if you don’t detour, or 
if you go ahead and pass, usually nothing 
happens to you. Looks to me some- 
times ” He paused, as though weigh- 
ing his own thoughts and shaping them into 
words. ‘‘ Well, the average man don’t take 
as much pains to be sure he’s on the right 
road. And you ride the wrong road long 
enough and you’re bound to get into 
trouble in the end.” 

‘The country’s going to the dogs,”” Buck 
predicted morosely. 

Bill grinned. ‘‘I guess the country’ll get 
along,’ he suggested. He was silent for a 
moment. ‘‘There’s someone stopping for 
gas,” he said indolently, but Buck did not 
even turn his head. Stackhoe watched Mil- 
lie come out to serve her customer; studied 
her approvingly. Her rigorous neatness, 
her substantial strength and her solid de- 
pendability always pleased him. In the 
silence, from within the garage behind 
them there came the clank of a peen ham- 
mer striking metal; and Bill turned his 
head that way and saw a pair of shoes pro- 
truding from beneath a car; and he grinned 
a little. After a moment Millie went back 
into the house and Bill amplified his thesis. 

“Take the back road down here,”’ he re- 
minded Buck. ‘‘That was marked all plain 
No Thoroughfare. But a lot of folks didn’t 
pay any attention to it and some of ’em got 
into trouble by it. Sloughter, he’s got a 
bullet in his leg and like to lose it, and the 
chances are he’ll go to jail; and Lin Ruble, 
he used to drive in that way sometimes, 
but he won’t drive around much for six 
months or so. And Sloughter’s men in 
there, they won’t take any more wrong 
roads for a spell.’”” He chuckled, ignoring 
Buck’s uneasiness; and he jerked his head 
into the garage behind him. ‘‘Take Sam 
there; he wouldn’t pay any attention to 
that sign. And he got a crack in the jaw, 
and lost his car, and got dog-bit, and had a 
row with Millie, and got his teeth knocked 
loose.” 

Buck grinned. ‘‘He sure got his,’”’ he 
agreed, yet with a certain sympathy in his 
tones. 

“And Dave and Bat Brace,” Stackhoe 
concluded, his tone now grave with sorrow 
and pity. ‘‘Yes, sir, it pays sometimes to 
make sure you’re on the right road. There’s 
usually a sign, plain enough to read, if 
you'll look for it.’ 

Buck looked at him acutely. 

““You went in there much as anyone,” he 
reminded the fat man. ‘‘Don’t see as it 
done you any hurt.” 

Bill smiled at him lazily. 

“T didn’t go tooting in in an automobile 
though,” he reminded the other. “‘I walked. 
And Mat Snowden walked. You can go 
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slow and careful in a lot of places that you 
can’t go forty miles an hour.” 

“And them two girls,”’ Buck argued. 

Bill made a broad gesture. 

“Well, I guess they don’t figure they’ve 
had what you might call a restful week. 
And the black-haired one, maybe she’s in a 
pot of trouble.”” He chuckled at his own 
jest. ‘‘Her and Mat.” 

‘““What’s that?’’ Buck asked quickly. 
“‘What sort of trouble?’’ He hitched him- 
self erect. ‘‘What they been up to?”’ he de- 
manded. 

“Why, they’re figuring on getting mar- 
ried,” Bill told him. ‘“‘That ought to be 
trouble enough for anybody, oughtn’t it?”’ 

“Ts that so?”’ Buck exclaimed. ‘‘Say, I 
didn’t know that. Say, it didn’t take ’em 
long, did it? Say, are they going to live 
in there? When are they going to get 
hitched up? What’s the other one, the 
little one; what’s she going to do?”’ 

Bill shook his head. ‘‘You ask more 
questions,’ he protested. ‘‘Ask Mat. 
They’re due here before long. That’s what 
I’m hanging around for.” He heard a stir 
in the garage and looked over his shoulder 
and saw young Sam Savery slide out from 
beneath his car; and Sam met his eyes and 
grinned. Sam was in working gear, an oily 
spectacle. A little spurt of oil had struck his 
cheek and run down into his hair. His upper 
lip was hidden by a broad band of surgeon’s 
tape, but this did not disturb the cheerful- 
ness of his grin. He cameidly toward them, 
wiping his hands on a bunch of waste. 

“Got her fixed?” Bill asked. 

“Tightened up her innards some,’”’ Sam 
agreed. ‘‘The old girl was getting kind of 
shook up. But she’ll go for a spell.” 

“Runs all right,’’ Bill told him. 

“That’s as good a car as you can buy 
anywhere for a hundred dollars,’ Sam 
cheerfully agreed. 

“You waste a lot of time on that bunch 
of junk,”’ Buck told him fretfully; and Sam 
chuckled. 

“You hate anybody to waste time, don’t 
you, pa?” he suggested derisively; and 
Buck made an inarticulate sound; and 
Stackhoe looked at Sam and asked: 

“That way with you, isit? Pa?” 

Sam colored to the ears, but he grinned 
with satisfaction. 

“Yes,” he said. 
around.” 

“‘Guess you’re on the right road now,” 
Stackhoe told him gravely; and he held out 
his hand and Sam, in an embarrassed 
fashion, took it. 

“He better see to’t he keeps out of 
trouble,’ Buck said gloomily. ‘“‘ Millie‘ain’t 
one to let him go traipsing off after the next 
pair of bobbed heads he sees. She’ll take 
hold of him.” 

Stackhoe looked at Sam; and Sam said 
awkwardly, ‘‘Long as she keeps hold of me 
guess I ain’t likely to go drifting off.” 

The fat man nodded at this as though it 
pleased him; and then he moved a Hittle, 
tilting his chair forward. 

“There’s Mat now,”’ he said. 

A car had stopped by the gas pump and 
he started toward it. Millie came out of 
the house. Sam, from where he stood, could 
see that Peg was on the front seat with 
Snowden, Nell in the tonneau behind. 
Buck twisted around till he, too, could 
watch what went forward; and they saw 
Millie smile upon the two girls and speak to 
them with a gracious cordiality. Bill came 
to where she stood; and Mat and Peg got 
to the ground while Millie prepared to fill 
the gas tank; and Millie called to Sam: 

“Sam, come over here!”’ 
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well,”’ he agreed. ‘‘I’d 
Millie nodded, looked ° 


tleness in her tone. 
“Fine,” he agreed. — 
“You still working,” 


“‘She’s all done,” 
shape now.’ 
Millie seemed toy V 


come in.’ 
She lifted her hand. cr 


vealing. Then abruptly | 


ing in a delighted grin. ™ 
toward the garage to mak? 
moving swiftly, whistling § 
contented little tune. 
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“S™ Three Coils Enable The 
Boy To Hold The Bull 


The exclusive Gabriel 
Snubber principle/4s 
coils gives //i¢{ion sur- 
face up to180 square 
inches-- brake action 
up to£50 pounds--and 
tree play. These three 
featuresare absolutely 
ZEW, ~=Necessary to insure de- 
Mtr. YY). ~pendableand/asting service 
eet tts Ay Be ihe - 4lmanufacturers equip their cars with Gabriel 
Snubbers.30 drill their car frames for Gabriels. 
Any? the 3100 Gabriel Sales Service Stations 


which sells you a set Gabriels will refund 
the price within30days/youare not perjiclly satisfied 


he Gabriel Snubber Manufacturing Company Cleveland,Ohio —Toronto,Canada 


Gabriel 
nubbers 


4% Coils-The only 
snubbers in name 
and principle 
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J} ONLY 16 MILES YoU # 
BGT SAY2 ALL RIGHT! 
VL COME. 


DRAWN BY F.M, FOLLETT 


DELICATESSEN! I'M Too 
WORN OUT TO COOK 
DINNER 


JOHN, RUN DOWN TO THE R 


“Kill Them if Ye Must, Ichabod. I Cannot be Bothered Wi’ Indians if I am C’n Get Me at the Golf Club! I Can’t Work With That Fly #7 


to Get Ye Corn Planted’’ 


Around My Ears!’’ 
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oat The lower line shows how 
the back of the caris thrown 
off balance when the left 
rear tire has 50 lbs. and 
the right has only 45 lbs. 


llustr hea one 
inflation. 
oy shows how 
un off balance 
front tire has 
|’ air and the 
Se 


UNEVEN INFLATION 
jat it does—how to avoid it 


TF your two front tires are not evenly in- them to wear out long before they should. 


. flated, steering is harder. If your two Avoid uneven inflation by checking your 
‘ear tires are unevenly inflated, you can tire pressures regularly yourself with a 
tot get proper traction. Schrader Tire Gauge —the standard of car 


owners everywhere. Easy to apply, du- 


! Uneven inflation is responsible for un- 
rable, always reliable. 


tomfortable riding, car squeaks, and dan- 
serous strains on car mechanism. Uneven There are Schrader Gauges for every 
nflation throws an excessive amount of the type of wheel and tire. Get the one you 


‘at's weight on one or two tires and causes need from any auto accessory dealer today. 
a 


Te: 
i A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., BROOKLYN, Chicago, Toronto, London 
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Watch This 


Column 


If you want to be on our mailing list send in your 
name and address 


— = 


“The Flaming Frontier” 
A Thrilling American Epic 


This is a picture that 


every red-blooded American 
will want to see. In it the great 
plainsman and hero-scout, Col. 
George Custer, lives over again, 
as well as his gallant comrades, 
and the scenes in which he won 
his greatest glory and met his un- 
timely end are re-enacted with 
startling vividness. 


It is the story of the battle 
of the Little Big Horn and the 


Custer Massacre, inwhich the crafty villains 
were Chief John Gall and his treacherous 
Medicine Man, Sitting Bull. It portrays 
Custer’s heroicefforts tosubdue the Indians 
and defeat the graft-ring in Washington. 


During the action, Pres. 
Grant, Red Cloud and Sitting Bull 
appear actively, and the magnificent 
courage with which every American 
schoolboy is familiar is shown in a great 
series of thrilling scenes. A beautiful 
love-story runs through the play and, 
all in all, it will prove one of the most in- 
tensely interesting of American pictures. 


In the cast are such sterling 
actors as HOOT GIBSON, a young 


lieutenant who sacrifices himself to aid 
Custer’s cause; DUSTIN FARNUM, who 
essays the réle of Col. Custer; ANNE 
CORNWALL, GEORGE FAWCETT, 
KATHLEEN KEY, WARD CRANE and 
NOBLE JOHNSON, as well as various 
tribes of Indians, troops of cavalry, and 
several thousand others. Directed by Ed- 
ward Sedgwick. 


Ask the manager of your 
favorite theatre NOW to get ‘‘ The 
Flaming Frontier’’ as well as ‘‘ The Mid- 
night Sun’’ with LAURA LA PLANTE; 
‘<The Phantom of the Opera’’ with LON 
CHANEY; ‘‘The Cohens and Kellys’’; 
**Sporting Youth’’ and ‘‘California 
Straight Ahead,’’ ‘‘What Happened 
to Jones’’ and ‘‘Skinner’s Dress Suit,’’ 
all with REGINALD DENNY. When you 


see them, please write me what you think 


of them. 
(arl Laemmle 


President 


You can also have autographed photograph of 
oot Gibson for 10 cents in stamps. 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


730 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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As he stood there waiting for Cronin and 
the bank messenger to enter, his nerve al- 
most failed him. For the first time in his 


| life he found difficulty in remaining mo- 


tionless. His heart pounded against his 
ribs with trip-hammer blows and his brain 
fairly reeled with fear for the success of his 
plan. 

It seemed as if an age had passed when 
Cronin came into the vault carrying his 
black Gladstone bag and followed by the 
armed bank messenger lugging a bulging 
canvas sack. Cronin walked straight to the 
safe, looking neither to the right nor to the 
left. As he bent forward with thumb and 
forefinger on the knob, he was so close to 
Sylvester that Fensmark could almost have 
reached out his hand and touched him. 

The cashier began turning the knob of 
the combination. As the numbers came up 
Sylvester read them off over the man’s 
shoulder—6-9-2-7-4-1. He had of course 
no opportunity to jot them down. The 
slightest movement would have betrayed 
him. So he kept repeating the numbers to 
himself —6-9-2-7-4-1— over and over again. 
The bank messenger, a husky uniformed 
individual, bent low over the canvas sack 
to open it. As he did so Sylvester noted 
the sinister bulge of the man’s coat at the 
waistline. 

Interminableminutes passed while Cronin 
checked over the bundles of currency from 
the list which the messenger had given him. 
When the cashier finally signed the list and 
the messenger departed, Sylvester almost 
laughed out loud from sheer relief. Cronin 
closed the door of the safe, gave the combi- 
nation a twirl or two, picked up the black 
bag containing his week-end toilet necessi- 
ties and library books, and put it on top of 
one of the filing cases as was his habit. He 
started for the door. Halfway across the 
floor he paused and adjusting his pince-nez, 
glanced about the poorly lighted compart- 
ment as if divining by some sixth sense 
that all was not well. 

Sylvester had a bad thirty seconds while 
the cashier stood peering at him in the 
half light. He nearly collapsed when 
Cronin crossed to the safe again and gave 
the handle one final tug to assure himself 
against his instinct that nothing was amiss. 

The next moment the cashier had passed 
out of the vault, and Sylvester breathed 
normally once more. For forty-five min- 
utes he stood motionless beside his brother 
in the wax and repeated the numbers 
6-9-2-7-4-1 in endless repetition, lest he 
forget them. He did not dare to turn his 
head to see if the watchman had forgotten 
his presence. When a messenger girl came 
into the vault to consult one of the filing 
cases his heart almost stood still. But she, 
too, like Cronin, passed out after bestowing 
on him a cursory glance, and the vault be- 
came again as still as the grave, with the 
bustle of the closing hours of the big store 
coming to his ears, subdued and sullen, like 
the swarming of angry bees. 

Then the five-o’clock bell rang. He 
heard the door of the vault close, and the 
clanging of the bolt as the watchman shot 
it into place. Then silence, final and abso- 
lute, broken only by the ticking of the tim- 
ing clock in the locking mechanism of the 
massive manganese vault door. 

With a sigh of relief, Sylvester relaxed, 
and went about the business of transferring 
the sixty-thousand-dollar pay roll from the 
safe to Cronin’s Gladstone bag. He had 
plenty of time. The cashier’s personal be- 
longings he transferred to the pockets of 
his own overcoat in the locker, and the 
library books he laid on one of the shelves 
until morning. He had hardly done this 
when the light was turned out. He was 
prepared for this. Producing a candle from 
his pocket, he lit it, placed it in some drip- 
pings on the floor in front of the safe and 
began to spin the knob slowly, reading the 


numbers off from memory—6-9-2-7-4-1. 
As number one came up, the faint click 
of the tumblers made his nerves tingle with 
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(Continued from Page 36) 


anticipation. Grasping the handle of the 
door firmly with both hands, he turned it 
and gave it a brisk tug. The massive door 
swung open noiselessly on its well-oiled 
hinges, and with a suddenness that almost 
upset him. 

The transfer of the bundles of yellow 
bank notes to the Gladstone bag was the 
work of a few moments. He was forced to 
leave several packages behind as he did not 
dare to stuff the bag too full, lest Cronin 
should notice it and become suspicious of 
its weight and bulk. He gnashed his teeth 
at being forced to pass up some ten thou- 
sand dollars in twenty-dollar notes. But 
safety first, last and always was his motto. 

Locking the bag he turned it over on its 
side and took from the locker the small can 
of brown paint and the brush. With this he 
painted the initials “J. M.”’ on the bottom of 
the bag. Then he pulled the string by which 
the key was attached, off the handle, and 
put the bag on top of the filing case, bottom 
side up, to permit the paint to dry. 

Next he doubled up the carpet runner 
which led from the vault door to the safe, 
and with this as a mattress and his coat as 
a pillow he prepared to spend the night as 
comfortably as was possible under the cir- 
cumstances. Breaking the candle from its 
drippings, he removed all traces of the 
hardened candle grease from the floor. Be- 
fore blowing the light out he glanced at his 
watch. The hands pointed to 5:25. A long 
night lay ahead of him, but he did not dare 
to keep the light burning another minute. 
He knew that the tiny flame of the candle 
was using up twice as much air as he him- 
self was. For the same reason smoking was 
out of the question. The small grated vent 
in the ceiling carried off the foul air. A 
certain limited amount of fresh air entered 
there, but in the main he had to rely on the 
air already in the vault, so he extinguished 
the light and curled himself up on his im- 
provised bed. 

Sleep did not come to him for hours. 
Over and over again he rehearsed the sec- 
ond and final act of the little drama in 
which he was stage manager, audience and 
dramatis person rolled into one. He had 
not the slightest fear for the success of his 
plan, now that the first and worst ordeal 
was safely past. He felt curiously elated 
and light-hearted. With one stroke he was 
enriching himself and placing the burden 
of crime upon another. The ultimate fate 
of that other—Cronin—did not concern 
him. With a satisfied yawn he turned upon 
his side and went to sleep. 


Vv 


E AWOKE with a start and sat up. 

His head was spinning from the close 
air of the vault, and the blood pounded in 
his eardrums. A sense of extreme oppres- 
sion and lassitude gripped him. Fumbling 
for matches, he found them, struck one and 
looked at his watch. It was a little past 
seven o’clock. Heshuddered at the thought 
of what would have happened if he had 
overslept. 

Lighting the candle, he arose and made 
his preparations for the get-away. He ex- 
amined Cronin’s bag and found that the 
painted initials were dry, so he righted the 
bag, after assuring himself once more that 
it was locked securely. Next he went about 
putting things in order, rolled the carpet 
runner back in place and brushed his clothes 
carefully. Then he attended to his make-up, 
which had been sadly wrecked during the 
night. He was an artist at this and he used 
his rouge and lipstick with discretion. 
After a few minutes’ skillful manipulation 
he stepped back and surveyed himself in 
the mirror. He smiled with satisfaction. 
He thought of what.would happen to the 
absent-minded cashier. The notion amused 
him vastly. Cronin would get his with a 
vengeance. 

His musings were interrupted by the 
sudden switching on of the light in the ceil- 
ing. Blowing out the candle, hastily he 


removed every last trace of 
occupation of the vault ands 
beside the dressed wax figur 
long to wait when the clock 
ism released the bolt and t 
was opened. 

He waited for a few mi 
heard the watchman’s steps 
distance. Listening, he tiptc 
and glanced out. The great 
empty, except for a janitor o; 
the floor and removing the 
from the display tables. 

Quick as a flash he stepp 
locker and changed into his 
and removed his make-up wi 
cold cream. While he was st 
things and a small rouge com 
stick into his pockets, Moc 
window trimmers, came ir 
Moore nodded to Sylvester. 

“‘T thought you were off f( 
said. | 

“T am,” Sylvester repli 
took Cronin’s library books} 
and tucked them under his < 
these last night and came bl 

The window trimmer pie} 
the undressed wax figures ar) 
left the vault together. 

“Have a good time,” sii 
Sylvester passed up the stai 
the street. 5 

“Leave it to me,” Sylves} 
over his shoulder with a gri: 

At the next corner Sylvj 
taxi. 

“Pennsylvania Station,” 
driver. 

Five minutes later he pre} 
at the station check room for} 
left there, then walked dow. 
Island waiting room and tck 
which he could watch there 
doors without being observé|| 

At eight minutes to nin‘ 
through the farthest door 
rectly to Gate 18. Sylvest 
sauntered after him at a = 

t 


followed the cashier throug 
down the stairway to the { 
entered the front end of the: 


vester waited until the mal] 
his seat, then he boarded tl 
rear end. 

The morning traffic was ri 
vester waited on the platfo 
two cars until the train a 
the conductor had unlocked \ 
women’s wash room; then ¥ 
he was not being observed } 
the room and locked the do}. 

Changing clothes and1 { 
small compartment was no 
thetrain was already well ‘ 
put the finishing touches on 
and lipstick. His own suit l¥ 
piece of brown paper, e 
Cronin’s things from the por? 
ferring them together wil 
books to the now empty Gl 

A few minutes later Mr. '0 
up from his morning paper, 
put her bag in the rack abovh 
to his own. When the ie F 
cant seat beside him, his e's 
his paper. He did not w 
staring. Henoted the brov 
her lap; noted also through 
that she was young, and th ] 
made up in the prevailing 
His disapproval of flappers ‘1 
obsession, so he hunched hi: 
buried himself in the mark 
cotton-and-wool exchange. 

The run from the Penns; 
to Jamaica, Long Island, w 
change for the North and } | 
only a matter of twenty 
the train pulled in, his travels 
got up and reached for her 

Cronin glanced up. _ 

“You have the wrong b 
said. (Continued on P 


Chrysler “70”? Royal Sedan 


THE SATURDAY 


1995 f. o. b. Detroit 


To All WORE ho Do Not Ride In 
A Chrysler “70”— 


Whatever car you ride in—or drive, if 
you are one of the great army of women 
drivers—we can promise you an entirely 
new delight in the Chrysler “70.” 


For the Chrysler “70” offers literally 
all of the things which women want 
most in their own cars. 


Comparatively few women, it is true, care 
to ride as fast as 70 miles an hour; but 
the power which is indicated by 70 miles 
plus represents the utmost in acceleration, 
in smoothness, as well as in speed ability. 


And think of a car without side-sway— 
a car so easy riding that you can travel 
at high speeds over cobbled streets or 
rutted roads—a car which steers with 
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such unbelievable ease that all-day tour- 
ing does not fatigue—a car made so safe 
by Chrysler hydraulic four-wheel brakes, 
and so compactly designed for easy 
parking, that you handle it with implicit 
confidence in any situation. 


Chrysler is admittedly the style leader 
among motor cars—and that, of itself, 
is a genuine satisfaction. 


The Chrysler dealer is eager to have you 
look at the beautiful Chryslers and give 
a leisurely inspection to all of their attrac- 
tive features. Let him demonstrate its 
performance to you. Drive the car your- 
self—and then the next car in your 
family will be a Chrysler “70.” 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONT. 


CHRYSLER “70”—Phaeton, $1395; Coach, $1445; Roadster, $1625; Sedan, $1695; Royal Coupe, $1795; 
Brougham, $1865; Royal Sedan, $1995; Crown Sedan, $2095. Disc wheels optional. 


CHRYSLER “58”—Touring Car, $845; Roadster, $890; Club Coupe, $895; Coach, $935; Sedan, $095. 
Disc wheels optional. Hydraulic four-wheel brakes on all Chrysler “58” models at slight extra cost. 


CHRYSLER IMPERIAL “80” —Phaeton, $2645; Roadster (wire or disc wheels optional), $2885; Coupe, 
four-passenger, $3195; Sedan, five-passenger, $3395; Sedan, seven-passenger, $3595; Sedan-Limousine, $3695. 
All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. There are Chrysler dealers and superior Chrysler service every- 
where. All dealers are in position to extend the convenience of time payments. Ask about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 
All Chrysler models are protected against theft by the Fedco patented car numbering system, exclusive with Chrysler, 
which cannot be counterfeited and cannot be altered or removed without conclusive evidence of tampering. 


Bodies by Fisher on all Chrysler enclosed models. All models equipped with full balloon tires. 
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Spur lie 


PAT. JUNE 13,22-JAN.29, 24 REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


pe: Heitta\e 


The “Live Wire” 
wears a cheery smile 
and a smart tie style 


ERE’S the famous smile of 

Johnny Hines, star of First 
National Pictures, whose latest 
and greatest success is ‘‘ The Live 
Wire.”’ The greatest success in 
the world of tie style is the tie 
he wears. It is the Spur Tie. It 
comes to you already tied in a 
smart bow knot, and it has in it 
the H-shaped Innerform, illus- 
trated and described below, that 
makes it keep its smartness. 
Look for Spur Ties on the coun- 
ters of smart shops for men. 
When you find the red Spur label 
on the back of the tie you buy, 
you know that you are getting 
the tie that looks more’ like a 
hand-tied tie than a hand-tied tie. 


Write for a free copy of ““Can Do Winthrop,”’ a fas- 
cinating business romance by a talented short story 
writer. You will like to read it. 


Hewes & Potter, Boston, Mass. 
Pacific Coast Office 
120 Battery Street San Francisco, Cal. 


Just below is shown the red Spur 
Look for it on the back of 
the ties you buy. 


The H-shaped In- _ label. 
nerform is shown 
below, in position 
on one-half the tie, 
and with the silk 
cut away and turned 
back on the other 
half of the tie. This 
is the patented form 
found only in the 
genuine Spur Tie. 
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(Continued from Page 56) 

The woman had already taken it down. 
She glanced from the one in the rack to the 
one in her hand, then turned the latter 
over. 

‘‘These are my initials,” she said. ‘‘ My 
name is Jane Mason.”’ 

Cronin adjusted his glasses. He stared 
at the J. M. painted in brown letters on 
the bottom of the bag: 

“T beg your pardon, madam,” he said, 
flushing to the roots of his hair. “‘The two 
bags are so much alike that I thought for 
the moment et 

“Aren’t they?” the girl agreed. She 
smiled at him brightly, then passed down 
the aisle. 

Cronin sat staring at the bag above his 
head. He could have sworn that he had put 
it in the middle of the rack instead of at the 
far end. The train coming to a stop, he 
arose and took it down. As he did so some- 
thing dropped to the floor and fell between 
the seats. Stooping he picked it up. It was 
his key with the piece of string attached. He 
decided that it had become caught in the 
bars of the rack and had been torn off the 
handle as he lifted the bag down. He kept 
it tied to the handle for fear of misplacing 
it. He never carried anything of value in 
the bag. : 

Putting the key in his vest pocket, he left 
the car. As he hurried across the crowded 
platform, he saw his traveling companion 
board a South Shore train on the opposite 
track. 

In his seat in the North Shore train, a 
few minutes later, he took the key from his 
vest pocket, opened his bag, took out one 
of his library books and settled down for an 
hour and a half’s reading. By the time he 
got to Mineola he had forgotten all about 
the episode. 


vI 


T WAS a little after eleven o’clock when 

the train pulled into Rocky Ford. 
Cronin put his book away, shut the bag 
and with his overcoat on his arm sauntered 
down the aisle. As he stepped off the train 
someone tapped him on the shoulder. He 
turned, thinking that it was his wife. In- 
stead, he found himself looking into the face 
of Jim Hathaway, the village constable. 
He was about to extend his hand in greet- 
ing, but the look on the constable’s face 
made him pause. His first thought was his 
wife, and that something had happened to 
her. 

‘“What is it, Jim?’’ he asked anxiously. 
‘‘Anything wrong at the house?” 

The constable shook his head. 

“‘Come to my office,” he said. “‘We can 
talk better there.” 

Cronin stared at him. From the expres- 
sion on Hathaway’s face the cashier knew 
that something serious was afoot. The 
constable’s office was not far from the rail- 
way station. The cashier followed him 
there without a word. When they were 
seated Hathaway pulled out a telegram 
and handed it to Cronin, who read the fol- 
lowing message: 


“Detain Albert Cronin, cashier of The 
Whiting Company, when he arrives on the 
nine o’clock train. Suspected of absconding 
with pay roll. Am coming by auto with 
warrant.” 


The wire, which was dated an hour 
earlier, was signed: R. W. Thain, Chief of 
Detectives. 

Cronin laid the piece of paper on the 
desk. His face was the color of chalk. Re- 
moving his glasses he began to polish them 
with his handkerchief, a habit of his when 
agitated. His lips worked. He seemed 
bereft of utterance. 

“They must be crazy,’’ he finally man- 
aged to say. 

Hathaway nodded. The two men were 
friends. They went fishing together often. 
He felt sorry for Cronin. 

“You don’t mind waiting here until 
Thain comes?” he asked almost apologet- 
ically. 

The cashier drew a deep breath. In 
spite of the other’s kindly manner he knew 
that he was a prisoner, and that Hathaway 
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had couched his words in the terms of a 
request to give him, Cronin, a chance to 
save his face. 

“Certainly not, Jim,” he said in a low 
steady voice. 

Robert W. Thain, chief of detectives, 
was a heavy-set man with a brisk and al- 
most cheerful manner. He was the exact 
opposite of the stereotyped detective of 
fiction. His black penetrating eyes carried 
a twinkle, and a suggestion of humor lurked 
about the corners of his mouth. His suc- 
cess was due to the fact that he was not the 
conventional sleuth. Sometimes a criminal 
slipped through his fingers, but in nine 
cases out of ten he got his man. He always 
thought in straight lines—never in circles— 
and sooner or later his quarry would cross 
this line and trip himself on it. 

Such was the man who entered Hatha- 
way’s office and looked from one to the other 
as if in doubt which one was coming back 
to New York with him. 

“This is Mr. Cronin,’’ Hathaway said, 
indicating the white-faced cashier in the 
chair beside him. 

““Ah, yes,” said Thain. He drew the 
warrant from his pocket and read it aloud. 
“Anything you say will be used against 
you,” he added, according to formula. 

“T’ve nothing to say except that it is all 
a—a terrible mistake,’ Cronin stam- 
mered. 

“T see,’ said Thain. He nodded as if 
agreeing with the cashier. 

“But—but ” Cronin started to pro- 
test. He was interrupted by the opening 
of the door. He closed his mouth. In the 
open doorway stood Fanny, his wife. 

Mrs. Cronin’s eyes traveled about the 
room. They came to rest upon her hus- 
band’s face. She was about to take a step 
forward, but the expression she saw there 
deterred her. -Almost involuntarily her 
hand rose to her throat. 

“‘T waited for fifteen minutes, then came 
over. Thestation agent said you were here. 
Is there anything wrong, Bert? Lunch is 
on the table.” 

Hathaway cleared his throat. He glanced 
at Thain, who was folding up the warrant 
and returning it to his pocket. Cronin 
looked at his wife in beseeching silence as 
she crossed the room and picked up his 
Gladstone bag. 

“Just a moment,’ Thain barked out. 


His hand shot forward and gripped the’ 


handle of the bag. 
The girl looked up in surprise as Cronin 


_ blurted out, “They think that I’ve stolen 


the pay roll, honey!.”’ 

“Well, yes,’ Thain admitted at the girl’s 
horror-stricken look. ‘‘Naturally we’re in- 
terested in the contents of this bag.” 

Cronin laughed hollowly. 

“Open it!’ he cried. 

Thain held out his hand for the key and 
Cronin tossed it to him with a snort. The 
detective inserted it in the lock, which was 
of a standard make. The bag flew open. 
Thain peered within, then turned the bag 
upside down and dumped the contents out 
on the constable’s desk. 

“H’m. Well,” he said as he pawed over 
the articles, ‘‘that doesn’t mean a thing.” 
To himself he added, ‘‘Our bird slipped the 
swag to an accomplice somewhere along 
the line.” 

Mrs. Cronin looked over his shoulder. 
With housewifely concern she pushed 
Thain aside and began smoothing out the 
rumpled silk pajama suit. As she did so 
a small object fell out of it and dropped 
to the floor. She picked it up. Her white, 
even teeth came together with a snap. 
Tense with suspicion, she held the object 
out in the palm of her hand. 

“Bert,’’ she said in a small, terrible 
voice, “‘how did that lipstick come to be 
wrapped up in your pajama suit?” 

Cronin swallowed hard. He stared at 
the thing with bulging eyes. This was the 
straw that broke the camel’s back. 

“T don’t know,” he roared, “‘and I don’t 
give a damn!” 

Thain and Hathaway exchanged glances. 
The merest shadow of a smile flitted across 
the detective’s face. 


Febru 


“My car is outside, Cro), 
gently. 

The cashier glanced at his 
scooping the objects off the | 
bag. He arose just as she sna 
shut. Thain held out his rig] 
which a pair of bright st 
dangled. 

“Sorry,” he said pleasant 
shrank back. ‘Orders are ¢ 
playing no favorites.”’ 

Cronin hesitated for the fre, 
ment, then held out his har: 
word. 

As the slender steel bands! 
brisk click Mrs. Cronin said 
with you.” 

Cronin started to protest. 

“Please, Fanny, everythir 
It’s all a ghastly mistake 

His wife shot Thain a lool 
that made the detective’s b): 
row angrily. He made up his 
girl would bear watching 

“Of course, Bert,’ she sal 
clenched fist relaxed enough 
to get a glimpse of the crims} 
glowed dully between her 
fingers. .The constable dro) 
guiltily. ‘‘The idea of them) 
of theft—after ten years off 
ice.”’ She paused and gave 
curious level glance. “TI hay 
ness matter to attend to ij 
myself, so I’ll go with you.” | 

‘Well, then, let’s be ona 
Thain briskly. - | 


vir a 
YLVESTER spent the | 
pleasantly and leisu rel | 
South Shore of Long Island 
Point. Leisurely, because s 
of all Long, Island trains; jp 
cause the summer day wi 
bright, and because his travel 
was a black Gladstone bag cj 
fifty thousand dollars in bi 
neat and opulent bundles. 
He was in a cheerful, < 
mood. Everything had gono 
hitch. There was not the sll 
that suspicion would be dir 
Only three men knew the 1 
the safe: Cronin, Lipke ar 
general manager—that is to i 
men besides Sylvester. Thain 
formidable alibi. | 
He congratulated himself\« 
his cleverness. Glancing t 
watch, he noted that it wi’ 
Lipke would just about b\ 
safe. Sylvester smiled as | 
himself the expression on t? 
assistant cashier on finding)! 
had been rifled. The suspici\' 
rally fall on Cronin, the o 
three possessing the combinii 
occasion to go to the vault. 
The run to Montauk Poin's 
four hours from New York, is 
hours before another train l«: 
Sylvester had ascertained tl 
It fitted his plan nicely. i 
train and wandered down orl 
sat down in the sand. He @ 
arrive at his room in Blee 
the bag until after dark, a) 
dare to change clothes foi 
might run into some one of f2 
dred employes of the big st 
ognized. The black bag, in? 
in the hands of a strange wom 
be so innocent in his own. 
On the way back to toy) 
later, Sylvester leaned back! 
and inhaled the fresh, salt ‘ 
that stole through the hal 
and fanned his veil. He % 


and judicious campaign of s 
included a cottage somewl/© 
shore, a modestly priced ¢aié 
invested in 6 per cent go 
reckless throwing away of 5 
He was a wise and prudent 4 
tempt for the four-flusher V 
money to the four winds ¥ 
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NAS 


Leads the World in Motor Car Value 


& 
males 


Advanced Six 
2-Door Sedan 


eric ane 


Advanced Six 
fi 4-Door Sedan 


tchless in Downright Quality and Value 


nediately and vividly apparent Special Six 2-Door Sedan quieter performance throughout the 
eye that in this group of four $] ) if 5 entire range of speed and power plus 
Nash has eclipsed all former _sparklingresponsivenessand flexibility. 


ds of quality and value. Special Six 4-Door Sedan Richly distinctive in body design, 


20n the Special Six chassis and $ 1 3 i 5 sweepingly low to the road, and with 
of the Advanced Six series — fittings and appointments of choice 
‘hin its own way exemplifies — Adyanced Six 2-DoorSedan Character, these models are arousing 


illiantly than ever before Nash- $ the greatest Sedan demand inall Nash 
4 mastery of enclosed car 142 5 history. 

anship. Advanced Six 4-Door Sedan -Allmodelshaveaircleaner, oil purifier, 
ientifically engineered motor $] 5 > 5 and gasoline filterer, as well as four- 
ents have endowed these cars wheel brakes, full balloon tires,and five 
astly finer, smoother, and Prices F. O. B. Factory disc wheels, included at no extra cost. 


Nash-Ajax Price Range Extends from $865 to $2090 
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at the dance 


Gree is nothing in the world 
so refreshing, so. soothingly 
cooling, as a bit of good ice 
cream. With Drxres that wel- 
come treat is made so much more 
appealing by the dainty, clean 
and appetizing way of serving. 
So easy to serve! (And only a 
nickel for each!) 


Leading ice cream manufacturers 
everywhere are now putting two 
of their most popular flavors into 
Dixtzs, sealed at the ice cream 
plant with a top showing the 
maker’s name. A little wooden 
spoon goes with each delicious 
Dixm—at 5 cents each. 


Ask your ice cream dealer for 
Drxies, and if you find that he 
hasn’t your favorite ice cream 
in Drxies, send us the maker’s 
name. 


INDIVIDUAL DRINKING CUP CO.,, Inc. 
Easton, Pa. 
Original Makers of the Paper Cup 


Dixtz Individual Drinking Cups are found in ‘the 
stations and coaches of railroads, in offices, theatres, 
hotels, restaurants and at the better soda fountains. 
At most drug, stationery and department stores, 
you can get Dix Drinking Cups in convenient 
cartons for home or picnic use. 


ICE CREAM 


Packed 
with your 
favorite 
ice cream 
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(Continued from Page 58) 

While Sylvester was occupied with these 
pleasant thoughts, a determined little 
woman with golden hair, wide pansy-blue 
eyes, a lipstick clutched in her small hand, 
and shadowed by a heavy-set man wearing 
a bowler hat and a turquoise stick pin, 
walked briskly down Fifth Avenue in the 
Thirties. 

The man with the bowler and stick pin 
was one of Thain’s operatives. Thain never 
overlooked a bet, and the little woman’s 
determination to come along to New York 
had set him to thinking. Like another fa- 
mous detective, his motto was “‘ Watch the 
woman,”’ so when Mrs. Cronin left the 
Ludlow Street police station after bidding 
a tearful good-by to her husband, Calahan 
took up her trail. 

Calahan had the temperament of a mas- 
tiff. Persistence was his long suit. 

When Mrs. Cronin turned down a side 
street and went into a corner drug store, 
the thought, “‘ Public telephone,” instantly 
flashed across Calahan’s brain, so he fol- 
lowed her through the door intent upon 
capturing a position near the booth and an 
incriminating earful. 

He was disappointed. Mrs. Cronin went 
directly to the head floorwalker and en- 
gaged that individual in earnest conversa- 
tion. Calahan strained his ears, and, not to 
appear to be eavesdropping, bought himself 
a package of cigarettes at the cigar counter. 
Out of the tail of his eye he saw the girl 
open her hand bag and draw from it a tiny 
object, crimson at one end. 

The head floorwalker adjusted his 
glasses and peered at the thing as if it were 
some new entomological specimen pre- 
sented him for classification. Calahan 
heard him say: 

“It was undoubtedly purchased here, 
madam, since our trade-mark is on it; but 
by whom I cannot say. We have a great 
many customers who buy such things.” 

“But this is a theatrical lipstick, not an 
ordinary one,” the girl replied. ‘This 
store is many blocks from the theatrical 
district. Perhaps one of your clerks might 
know who is in the habit of buying her 
make-up articles here.” 

The floorwalker handed her back the 
lipstick with a bored air. 

“It is possible, madam, though I doubt 
it. However, you are at liberty to try the 
cosmetics department.’’ He pointed to the 
rear of the store. ‘‘Second aisle to the left.” 

Mystified, Calahan sauntered down the 
second aisle in the trail of his quarry. At 
the counter adjoining the cosmetics de- 
partment he bought himself a lead pencil, 
experiencing some difficulty in finding one 
with sufficiently hard lead. 

There were two girls at the cosmetics 
counter. To the first one, Mrs. Cronin 
stated her errand. The clerk shook her 
head. 

“T don’t know Mrs. Fiske—personally,” 
she retorted flippantly, ‘‘but I know she 
don’t live in this neck of the woods, and 
besides I’m new here.”’ She turned. 
Kitty,’’ she sang out over her shoulder to 
her companion in misery, “‘d’ye know of 
any soobrette that buys her war paint here 
regularly?” 

Kitty parked her gum-.and joined the 
conference. She examined the casus belli. 

“T haven’t sold one of them lipsticks in a 
month of Sundays,” said Kitty. ‘‘That 
guy from Whiting’s who mocks the wax 
dolls bought the last two we had, a month 
ago, and ordered two more, which he never 
called for. Was you wantin’ them, lady?” 

The ‘“‘lady”’ stated that she wasn’t. At 
the word ‘‘Whiting’s’” she tensed, and 
Calahan pricked up his ears. 

“Thank you,” she said briefly, and left 
the store so suddenly that the front bumper 
of a taxi missed Calahan’s leg by much less 
than the thickness of a lipstick in his effort 
not to lose her in the gathering dusk. 

Straight as a homing pigeon she made 
for Whiting’s store, and as unerringly for 
the side door, where the night watchman, 
recognizing her, let her in. Calahan was 
left to speculate upon the advisability of 
demanding admittance, and of arresting, 


“Say, . 
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the man, then and there, as an accomplice 
in the robbery. 

A full fifteen minutes had passed when 
Mrs. Cronin emerged. In her hand she 
carried a slip of paper. Without looking 
to the right or to the left, she started for 
the Subway entrance at the corner and dis- 
appeared. Calahan followed. She boarded 
a downtown train. So did Calahan. At 
Christopher Street she got off. Calahan 
alighted also. Up the stairway she flew, 
across the busy intersection, and dived 
into Bleecker Street with Calahan at her 
heels. 

VIII 

YLVESTER was seated on the edge of 

his bed in his attic room, congratulating 
himself upon having slipped upstairs 
twenty minutes before without being ob- 
served. He had discarded his feminine garb, 
and a contemplative cigarette glowed be- 
tween his lips. It was the first smoke he 
had dared to indulge in that day, and he 
gave himself over to the luxury of unin- 
terrupted and soul-satisfying inhalation. 
He felt greatly at peace with the world and 
abandoned himself profoundly to the en- 
joyment of the long-deferred smoke and to 
the prospects of the future, as embodied in 
the Gladstone bag at his feet. 

His contract with the store would be up 
at the end of the following week. He had 
no intention of breaking it by flight. Going. 
back to work the following Monday as if 
nothing had happened was part of his 
carefully laid plan. Never for a moment 
would he be suspected. 

He had just decided upon the make of 
car he intended to purchase after a suitable 
time had elapsed, when someone knocked 
on the door. He tensed. 

““Who’s there?’’ he demanded. 

“A friend,’”’ a feminine voice replied. 

Sylvester’s heart dropped like a plum- 
met. He had heard of female detectives. 

“What d’you want?”’ he asked hoarsely. 

“T want to speak with you. It’s impor- 
tant,’”’ the voice replied. 

Sylvester glanced from the Gladstone 
to the window. Escape that way was im- 
possible. The window was three stories 
from the ground. He did some quick think- 
ing. His only chance, he decided, lay in 
bluffing. 

“Just a minute,”’ he said. 

He kicked the black bag and the femi- 
nine garments under the bed and opened 
the door six inches. Under the stairway 
gas jet stood a young woman with hair the 
color of corn silk, and eyes that showed 
vividly blue, even in the gloom of the hall- 
way. Sylvester grinned from sheer relief 
and opened the door wider. No female 
dick, this, he decided. 

“Hello, kid,’”’ he said from force of habit. 

“May I come in?”’ the girl asked. 

Sylvester nodded. He stepped aside to 
let her enter, wondering what good wind 
had brought so fair a stranger to his door, 


and at the same time on guard, watching’ 


her every move. 

His visitor glanced about the room with 
evident disapproval. 

““You’re Mr. Fensmark, I assume?”’ she 
asked. 

Sylvester admitted cautiously that he 
was. 

The girl’s blue eyes narrowed, and Syl- 
vester decided that they were not so beau- 
tiful as he had thought at first. He watched 
her like a cat while she opened her hand bag 
and took from it a small object, which she 
tossed upon the table. 

“T suppose you recognize this,”’ she said 
in a voice tense with suppressed emotion. 

Sylvester sucked his breath in sharply. 
He stared at the lipstick fascinatedly, his 
mind turning handsprings. 

The girl leaned across the table, her 
shoulders hunched and the venom of out- 
raged wifehood in her eyes. 

“Tf I catch your wife fooling with my 
husband again, I’ll kill her,”’ she said. 

Sylvester backed away instinctively, his 
cigarette drooping askew between his 
bloodless lips. 

“‘My—wife!”’ he ejaculated, almost in a 
whisper. 


~ fists. 


Fe 


“Yes, your wife! 
shield her!” 

The girl’s eyes strayed to 
hat and veil on the chair in the, 
Sylvester had overlooked in hj 
shot him a quick glance, the 
room swiftly, flung the clos, 
open and peered within. 

Sylvester stood looking fro 
hat on the chair to the girl, hi 
ing like chain lightning, and 
self silently for his carelessn; 
dropped the lipstick amo 
things. Assuming the rdle of | 
band, according to the cue f 
he said: 

“‘She’s gone out to do S01 
Leave her to me. I'll fix 
comes back.” 

He jerked the hat from 
righteous anger, and to 
The girl picked up th 
table, returned it to her pur 
on the chair. a 

“T’ll wait,” she annour 

Sylvester’s hand d 
He was not prepared fi 

“She said that she m 
mother’s for an hour o 

“T’ve got plenty of ti 
sured him. 4 

He glanced at hee n sile 
tion. Immediate and — 
imperative. Through thi 
of a jealous woman, his caref 
was in danger of being ° 
only a question of hours 
would be directed toward hi 
essary to get rid’ of his visit 

One of the ground-floorr 
about in the hall below g: 
spiration. 

“‘That’s her,’’ he said und 
“Quick, get into the cl 
her and you can listen. 
the goods.” 

Mrs. Cronin arose and st 
uncertainly for a moment, th 
room and Sylvester almost pil 
the closet. When he turned 1 
her softly, cold beads of pers! 
out upon his forehead. 

To change back into his o 
the work of a few moments 
in the closet, realizing that a 
tricked, pounded upon the 
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Sylvester jerked the black tg 
the bed and left the room, loi 
behind him. 

When Calahan, leaning a 
fire hydrant, saw a heavily 2 
carrying a black Gladstonik 
from the doorway through w 
had disappeared, he lost no 7 
up the trail. Before she had 
hundred feet down Blee er t 
abreast of her. 

“Can I carry your bag s 
asked, assuming the masher |l 

The veiled one whirled abct 
unladylike snarl. The i 
with which she transferred tk 
other hand was not lost up! 

“Chase yourself,” she sai 

Calahan flashed his badg) 
was all that he had hoped 
than he had bargained for 
one’s free fist shot out om iu 
the point of the jaw witha 
and precision for a lady. ? 
gered back, more surpriiedh 
the unexpectedness of the a2 
assailant took to his heels. 
tonished officer could gathel 
suit, the woman had te e 
was running swiftly as th 
dark alley with the bag. — 

Calahan sent two shots 0 
matic after the flying leg: 
wide. Down the alley | an a 
more corners, then back }# 
Street, Sylvester sped, wi { 
emptying the pistol in his w 


dark alleys, Calahan sla¢ 
now and then to an 
(Continued on Pe 


‘fan Finds Fresh Yeast Valuable for Skin 


iptions had broken out all over my 
id body. I went to a doctor to see 
wuld do for me. He told me to take 
‘a’s Yeast. I did so for about two 
: was like magic. Now I have as fine 
mas any one could wish. In addition 
‘n’s Yeast gave me a new lease on 
's generally discouraged. Seemed to 
bition and was thoroughly wretched. 
in the best of health and there is not 
’ the day that there is not some yeast 
ie. ; Henry W. Eicu, Buffalo, N. Y. 


staduate nurse. Necessarily eating all sorts 
» J ame very constipated. I would not 
thes, knowing the dangers of their continued 
d leischmann’s Yeast. In a very short time 
ation Was gone. The nicest part is the won- 
“ence in my appearance. Now all my friends 
vith the remark, ‘How well you look.’”’ 


Mrs. C. M. Butt, Columbus, Ohio 


Buoyant, vital, they banished their 
ills— found fresh joy in life—with 
one simple food 


OT a “cure-all,’”’ not a medicine in 
any sense—Fleischmann’s Yeast is 
simply a remarkable fresh food. 


The millions of tiny active yeast plants 
in every cake invigorate the whole system. 
They aid digestion—clear the skin—ban- 
ish the poisons of constipation. Where 
cathartics give only temporary relief, 
yeast strengthens the intestinal muscles 
and makes them healthy and active. And 
day by day it releases new stores of energy. 


Eat two or three cakes regularly every 
day before meals: on crackers—in fruit 
juices, water or milk—or just plain, nib- 
bled from the cake. For constipation espe- 
cially, dissolve one cake in hot water (not 
scalding) before breakfast and at bedtime. 
Buy several cakes at a time—they will 
keep fresh in a cool dry place for two or 
three days. All grocers have Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. Start eating it today! 

Let us send you a free copy of our latest booklet 
on Yeast for Health. Health Research Dept. D-5, 


The Fleischmann Company, 701 Washington St., 
New York. 


vA bd bes to the strenuous demands that my life 


as a dancer makes on me, I found myself 
very run-down. I was so very tired that I could 
not assimilate food. A friend suggested Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast, so I decided to try it. In three 
weeks my digestion had improved remarkably. 
In six weeks I was’as good as new. Nowadays as 
soon as I start feeling overtaxed, I take three 
cakes of Yeast a day to straighten me out.” 

CEcILE D'ANpbREA, Yonkers, N. Y. 
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HEALTH YOU ADMIRE 


Former Mayor of St. Louis Praises Yeast for Health 


—BEs somewhat fagged through close 
application to the many duties devolving 
upon the office of mayor, I decided to try 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. , Much to my gratifica- 
tion, I found the results most beneficial. It 
toned up my whole system. The great amount 
of Yeast consumed by the people of the United 
States indicates undoubtedly to my mind the 
wonderful medicinal properties in Fleischmann’s 
product. It is no wonder that everywhere we 
meet enthusiasts about Fleischmann’s Yeast.” 
Henry W. KIEL, St. Louis, Mo. 


HIS famous food tones up the entire system—aids 

digestion—clears the skin—banishes constipation. 
You will find many delicious ways of eating Yeast: on 
crackers—in fruit juices, water or milk—with a little 
salt or just plain, nibbled from the cake. Start eating 
Fleischmann’s Yeast for Health today. 
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The live 
spring in 
the handle 
makes “‘Yan- 
¥ kee’ No. 130 
; the Quick- 
~ Return Spi- 
ral Screw- 
driver. 


12 like play to work 
with ““Yankee’’ 
Quick-Return Spiral 
Ratchet Screw-driver 


No. 130-A. 


Only one hand is 
necessary to drive (or 
draw) screws in the 
most difficult places 
with this ‘‘Yankee’’ 
World-Standard Spiral 


Driver. 


The spring in handle 
brings handle backafter 
each push and keeps 
blade in screw-slot, 
leaving one hand free 
to hold work. 


Just push! The 
spring inhandle andthe 
““Yankee’’ spiral do the 
work for you—and 
save your time. 


“YANKEE” 


ae ae 
Spiral Ratchet 
Screw-driver 


No. 130-A 


Right-hand Ratchet, 
Left-hand Ratchet and 
Rigid. Three sizes of 
bits. 


No. 130-A. Standard size 
No. 131-A. Heavy pattern 
No. 135. Light pattern 


“Yankee”’ 
Ratchet Screw-drivers, 
without the Quick- 
Return feature, No. 30- 
A, No. 31-A, No. 35. 


Some other ‘‘ Yankee ’’ 
Tools: 


Plain Screw-drivers 

Ratchet Breast and Hand Drills 
Ratchet Bit Braces 

Automatic Feed Bench Drills 
Automatic Push Drills 

Vises, Removable Base 


“Yankee’’ on the 
tool you buy means 
the utmost in quality, 
efficiency and dura- 
bility. 

Dealers everywhere sell 
*Yankee’’ Tools. 


Write for copy of ‘“Yankee’’ Tool Book, 
of interest to those who love good tools, 


NortTH Bros. Mere. Co., Philadelphia, U.S.A. 


"YANKEE" 
TOOLS 


Make Betliv Mechanica 
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(Continued from Page 60) 
shells, and Sylvester to gather up the im- 
peding skirts about his legs, hugging the 
black bag tightly in his arms. 

Necks were craned from attic windows. 
Hatless basement dwellers scurried from 
their burrows, and popped hastily back 
again as stray bullets from Calahan’s gat 
sent showers of plaster about their ears. 
The race ended in the angle of one of the 
piers. Calahan snapped the handcuffs 
about Sylvester’s wrists and picked up the 
bag. 

‘All right, sister,’ he said grimly, ‘‘let’s 
travel.” 

1x 

N THE little cubby-hole of an office on 

the top floor of the Ludlow Street police 
station, the chief of detectives was grilling 
Albert Cronin for the second time that day. 
Thain was worried. The cashier’s story 
had all the earmarks of a straight one, and 
his manner, although frightened, was not 
the one of a guilty man, Thain was forced 
to admit to himself. For hours he had 
quizzed Cronin with all the skill at his 
command, but without tripping him once. 
The cashier stuck to his story and an- 
swered every question put to him frankly, 
and without a moment’s hesitation. 

Thain was a gentleman. Strong-arm 
methods were abhorrent to him. He never 
resorted to such unless absolutely neces- 
sary. There were other and more effica- 
cious methods of forcing a confession from 
an obstinate prisoner. One of these was 


| bluff. He decided to try this now, so he 


| vised. 


Spiral 


leaned across the desk and tapped the 
glass top softly with the tips of his stubby 
fingers. 

“Better come through, Cronin,” he ad- 
“Tt’ll make it easier. Your wife 
owned up. I’ve had Calahan trailing her 
all afternoon.” 

The moment the words had left his lips 
he knew that he had made the mistake of 


arcing 


la spring a little story ran in these 
columns to the effect that original holo- 
graphic letters by the late President War- 
ren G. Harding were the rarest of all Presi- 
dential communications, in so far as collec- 
tors were concerned. This assertion was 
based on certain fact, but when it was made 
the circulation of THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post was not reckoned with. Today Hard- 
ing letters are not so rare as they were, in 
fact they are no rarer than the ordinary 
holograph of a latter-day President, and the 
power of advertisement is exactly the 
reason for it. 

What was published in THE Post about 
Harding rarities has brought such a flood 
of responses and inquiries to the two or 
three large professional autograph shops in 
New York as to convince these shop- 
keepers Harding letters would, in one sense, 
be a glut on the market if they could gather 
in the ones that are apparently at large. 
This knowledge that there are such mis- 
sives, so many of them, has shot their value 
all to pieces. Where they had a price last 
winter sufficiently large, perhaps, to carry 
one on ashort European trip, it is doubtful 
today if a Harding holograph would bring 
from a professional much more than 
enough to take you back and forth once 
between New York and Chicago. 

But do not get it into your head that the 
professionals are in possession of Harding 
letters. They are not. They are just as 
rare a professional commodity as they were 
before the article was published. But the 
collectors know where they are, and they 
did not know before. The fact that there 
are some such letters fosters hope, and this 
is just exactly what the collectors are living 
in and basing their values upon. Like all 
antique dealers they are saying, ‘‘I haven’t 
one at this moment, but I know where 
there is one.” So today if you are finishing 
up an assortment of Presidential letters and 
have a Harding hole, be patient, it will 
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his life. 
His mild blue eyes narrowed to slits. 

“‘You’re a liar,’ he said in a voice so low 
that it was barely audible, but so earnest 
and distinct that it fell on Thain’s ears in 
the gravelike stillness of the small room 
like the hiss of an angry, cornered cobra. 
“Tf you’ve harmed a hair on her head I'll 
cut your heart out,” he added, and Thain 
knew that he meant it. 

He decided to try another tack, but be- 
fore he could put it into practice there was 
a commotion in the hall outside, and the 
door was flung open. 

“Begging your pardon, sir, for not knock- 
ing, but my hands are that full I couldn’t,” 
said Calahan. Heshoved the manacled and 
bedraggled Sylvester through the door and 
pushed him into a chair. The black bag he 
put on Thain’s desk, then reported. 

‘The jack’s in the valise,”’ he finished as 
he laid the key on the desk beside the bag 
and mopped his brow. ‘‘He owned up. I 
scared it out of him in the Subway,” he 
added, nodding at Sylvester. 

Thain stared from one to the other of the 
three. Then he picked up the key without 
a word, inserted it in the lock of the bag 
and opened it. 

“Tt’s all there, sir,’ said Calahan. “I 
counted the bundles.’”’ He indicated the 
cashier, who had adjusted his glasses and 
was peering at Sylvester, cringing in his 
chair. ‘“‘Cronin and his wife had nothing 
to do with it. This bird was playing a lone 
hand.” 

“By Jove,’ said Cronin more to himself 
than to Sylvester, ‘‘you’re the lady with 
the black bag who changed trains at 
Jamaica this morning.” 

“Lady—is good,” said Calahan, rub- 
bing his jaw reflectively. He lifted the veil 
of Sylvester’s hat. 

“Good heavens!” said Cronin. “It’s 
the dummy!”’ He turned on Calahan. 
““Where’s my wife?’’ he demanded. 


’ 


Fil oll ographs—B y Harvey Thom 


come. The holograph exists, apparently 
aplenty, and the need of a new tire or new 
dress or new electric sweeper will produce 
it as an offering and then it will be yours. 

In the first article about this rarity of 
Harding holographs it was explained that 
careful quiet search had been made amongst 
many of Harding’s friends for letters such 
as would be in demand. There were many 
typewritten communications, of course, but 
none all in the Harding hand. His best 
crony, former Attorney-General Daugh- 
erty, had no such bit of writing. Several of 
his senatorial associates said the same 
thing. 

None of the collectors knew where they 
could lay their hands upon such a thing, 
and the statement was frankly and freely 
made by these shopkeepers that a good 
Harding holograph would eee a thousand 
dollars. 

Then appeared the publication, Within 
a week letters began to reach the author 
saying that the writer had such a Harding 
letter and where could it be disposed of? 
From all sections of the country came these 
letters. There was one from Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, another from San Francisco, another 
from Portland, Oregon, another from Salt 
Lake City, another from St. Louis, another 
from New Orleans, several from Chicago 
and Philadelphia, two from Buffalo, and so 


-on. What had been printed was to the 


effect that Harding seemed to have been a 
bit shy writing letters, whereas he appeared 
to have been quite the contrary and 
counted his friends as legion and well sepa- 
rated. One of the pleasantest of the in- 
quiries came from an old pressman on the 
Marion Star, once the Harding paper, who 
said the President, and when he was sena- 
tor, too, had sent him a postal in his own 
handwriting weekly, and that he had all 
these and would be willing to sell a few if 
they were desired to complete a collection. 
Incidentally, although the publication was 
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HE “tiny tot of trundle-bed town” will nestle snugly on his 
voyage to dreamland—the route and return are safe, if 
thoughtful parents have provided IDEAL-AMERICAN Radiator 
Heating. You sleep in comfort “with the window open,” as 
health authorities urge! Close the window at arising, and dress 


in cozy warmth. 


Ipea Boilers and American Radi- 
ators can be bought anywhere— 
every building (whether tall, nar- 
row, wide, long, extended, with or 
without cellar) can be fitted with 
correct size and kind of IDEAL 
Boiler to burn with utmost econ- 
omy the character of coal most con- 
veniently available, and cheapest; 
also to burn coke, oil, gas or wood, 
if preferred. 

Nothing else can match the pleas- 


AMERI 


ant, dependable comfort, day and 
night, of IpzAL-AmMERICAN Radiator 
Heating. Quickly paid for in big 
fuel saving and greater household 
cleanliness. Automatic fire control 
stops all worrisome care-taking. 
Many exclusive features—devel- 
oped in our 30 factories at home 
and abroad—at prices no higher! 

Renews the life and greatly in- 
creases the renting value of OLD 
buildings. 


@©A.R. Co., 1926 


ou Sleep in Comfort with the Window Open 


AMERICAN [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


Free yourself of the bother of putter- 
ing with old-time devices. Protect 
your family NOW with IDEAL-AMER- 
ICAN Radiator Heating at new attrac- 
tive prices made possible by great 
volume sales. Tell us kind of building 
you wish to heat and let us send free 
catalog. Address Dept. 6, 1807 Elm- 
wood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


IATOR COMPANY 


Showrooms and sales offices: New York, Boston, Providence, New Haven, Newark, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, Atlanta, Chicago, Milwaukee, Indianapolis, St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Omaha, 
Kansas City, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Toronto, London, Paris, Milan, Brussels, Berlin 


Makers of IDEAL BOILERS and AMERICAN RADIATORS 


~SSottages and small stores, Ideal ARCOLA (see illustration). For larger buildings: IDEAL HEAT MACHINE, ARCO, WATER TUBE, SOFT COAL SMOKELESS and Factory Boilers 
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more sunlight in. After the dust settles 
enough I’ll bring ‘you back. Then we'll 
shovel on a little more coal, and study up 
something else. And tonight we'll light up 
our signal fires again. Surely someone will 
be just fool enough to come out and see 
what the hell it’s all about.” 


Hours later, after this program had been 
carried out, McEwen roused from a ten- 
minute sleep and rubbed his fists in his eyes. 

‘Are you awake, Don Florencio?” he 
called softly. 

“Yes, my son. What is it?” 

“Tt runs in my mind,” said McEwen, 
‘that they burn sulphur in diphtheria cases. 
Now, if I was to take the powder out of 
my cartridges and wet it down, let it get 
partly dry and make a smudge with it—a 
little at a time There’s sulphur in 
gunpowder. We'll try that little thing.” 
He was already at work with horseshoe 
pinchers, twisting out the bullet. He looked 
up eagerly. “‘Haven’t any tar, have you? 
To stop holes in your water troughs.” 

‘Hijo, you shame me. There is a can of 
pifion pitch, that I use for my troughs, un- 
der the second trough at the upper end. 
I never once thought of that.” 

“We're getting better every day,” said 
McEwen joyfully. ‘‘We’ll make a smoke 
with some of that pifion wax, and we'll 
steep some of it in boiling water and breathe 
the steam of it; we’ll burn my wet powder, 
and when that’s done, we'll think of some- 
thing else; and we’ll make old bones yet, 
every damn oneofus! By gollies, tomorrow 
between times I’m goin’ to take your little 
old rifle and shoot some quail.’ 

“Between times? Oh, Happy!” 

“Oh, well, you know what I mean—just 
shovel on a little more coal—better brag 
than whine. Hi, Estefanfa—hear that? 
We’ve dug up some medicine. Yes, we have. 
Ask Don Florencio if we haven’t. I’m going 
after it.” 

But as he limped past the window on his 
way to the corral he heard the sound of asob. 
He paused midstep, thinking it was little 
Felix. But it was Estefania. 

“ Madre de Dios, ayudale su enviado!” 

He tiptoed away, shamefaced. 

She had called him the envoy of the 
Mother of God. 


, 
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LEEPING on a very thin bed behind a 

very large bowlder, two men camped at 
the pass of San Agustin; a tall young man 
and a taller man who was not so young. 
The very tall man was Pat Garrett, sheriff 
of Dofia Ana, sometime sheriff of other 
counties. 

The younger man was Clint Llewellyn, 
his deputy, and their camp was official in 
character. They were keeping an eye out 
for that Belen bandit, after prolonged 
search elsewhere. 

“Not but what he’s got away long ago,” 
said Pat, in his quiet drawling speech, ‘‘ but 
just in case he might possibly double back 
this way.” 

It was near ten at night when Pat saw the 
light on the desert. He pointed it out to 
Clint. ‘See that fire out there? Your eyes 
are younger than mine. Isn’t it sinking 
down and then flaring up again?”’ 

“Looks like it is,” said Clint. “I saw a 
fire there—or two of ’em, rather—just about 
dark, while you took the horses down to 
water.” 

“Did you?” said Pat. He stroked his 
mustache with a large slow hand. ‘Looks 
to me like someone was trying to attract 
attention.” 

“Tt does, at that,’ said Clint. ‘‘Don’t 
suppose somebody’s had a horse fall with 
him and got smashed, do you?” 

“Do you know,” said Pat slowly, “that 
idea makes me ache, sort of? One thing 
pretty clear. Somebody wants someone to 
do something for somebody. Reckon that’s 
us. Looks like a long ride, and maybe for 
nothing. Yes. But then we’re two long 
men. Where do you place that fire, Clint?” 
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“Hard to tell. 
maybe.” : 

“Too far west for that,” said Garrett. 
“T’d say it was Lost Ranch. We'll go ask 
questions anyway. If we was layin’ out 
there with our ribs caved in or our leg 
broke Let’s go!” 

That is how they came to Lost Ranch be- 
tween three and four the next morning. A 
feeble light shone in the window. Clint took 
the horses to water, while Garrett went on 
to the house. Hestopped at the outer door. 
A man lay on a couch within, a man Gar- 
rett knew—old Florencio. Folded quilts 
made a pallet on the floor, and on the quilts 
lay another man, a man with red hair and a 
red stubble of beard. Both were asleep. 
Florencio’s hand hung over the couch, and 
the stranger’s hand held to it in a tight 
straining clasp. Garrett stroked his chin, 
frowning. 

Sudden and startling, a burst of strangled 
coughing came from the room beyond and 
a woman’s sharp call. 

“Hijo!” cried Florencio feebly, and pulled 
the hand he held. ‘‘Happy! Wake up!” 
The stranger lurched to his feet and stag- 
gered through the door. ‘Yes, Felix, I’m 
coming. Allright, boy! Allright now! Let 
It won’t hurt. Just a minute, 


Close to Luna’s Wells, 


now.” 
Garrett went into the house. 


“Clint,”’ said Pat Garrett, ‘‘there’s folks 
dyin’ in there, and a dead man doin’ for 
them. You take both horses and light a rag 
for the Alamogordo Hospital. Diphtheria. 
Get a doctor and nurses out here just as 
quick as God will let them come.” Garrett 
was pulling the saddle from his horse as he 
spoke. “Have ’em bring grub and every- 
thing. Ridin’ turn about, you ought to 
make it tolerable quick. I’m stayin’ here, 
but there’s no use of your comin’ back. You 
might take a look around Jarilla if you want 
to, but use your own judgment. Drag it, 
now. Every minute counts.” 

A specter came to the doorway. ‘Better 
send a wagonload of water,” it said as Clint 
turned to go. 

“Yes, and bedding, too,” said Clint. “T’ll 
get everything and tobacco. So long!” 

“Friend,” said Pat, “you get yourself 
to bed. I’m takin’ on your job. Your part 
is to sleep.” 

“Yes, son,” Florencio’s thin voice qua- 
vered joyously. ‘‘Duerme y descansa. Sleep 
andrest. Don Patricio will do everything.” 

McEwen swayed uncertainly. He looked 
at Garrett with stupid and heavy eyes. “‘He 
called you Patricio. You’re not Pat Nunn, 
by any chance?” 

“Why not?” said Garrett. 

McEwen’s voice was lifeless. “My 
father used to know you,” he said drowsily. 
He slumped over on his bed. 

“‘Who was your father?” said Garrett. 

McEwen’s dull and glassy eyes opened 
to look at his questioner. “I’m no credit 
to him,” he said. His eyes closed again. 

“He’s asleep already!” said Pat Gar- 
rett. ‘‘The man’s dead on his feet.” 

“Oh, Pat, there was never one like him!”’ 
said Florencio. He struggled to his elbow, 
and looked down with pride and affection 
at the sprawling shape on the pallet. “Don 
Patricio, I have a son in my old age, like 
Abrahan!”’ 

“T’ll pull off his boots,” said Pat Garrett. 


Garrett knelt over McEwen and shook 
him vigorously. ‘‘Hey, fellow, wake up! 
You, Happy—come alive! Snap out of it! 
Most sundown, and time you undressed 
and went to bed.”’ 

McEwen sat up at last, rubbing his eyes. 
He looked at the big, kindly face for a little 
in some puzzlement. Then he nodded. 

“T remember you now. You sent your 
pardner for the doctor. How’s the sick 
folks?” 

“‘T do believe,” said Pat, ‘‘that we’re 
going to pull ’em through—every one. 
You sure had a tough lay.” 


“Yes. Doctor come?” 

“He’s in sight now—him and the nurses. 
That’s how come me to rouse you up. Fel- 
low, I hated to wake you when you was 
going so good. But with the ladies comin’, 
you want to spruce yourself up a bit. You 
look like the wrath of God!” 

McEwen got painfully to his feet and 
wriggled his arms experimentally. 

“T’m just one big ache,” he admitted. 
“Who’s them fellows?’”? he demanded. 
Two men were industriously cleaning up 
the house; two men that he had never seen. 

“Them boys? Monte, the Mexican, he’s 
old Florencio’s nephew. Heard the news 
this mawnin’, and comes boilin’ out here 
hell-for-leather. Been here for hours. The 
other young fellow came with him. East- 
ern lad. Don’t know him, or why he 
came. Say, Mr. Happy, you want to bathe 
those two eyes of yours with cold water, 
or hot water, or both. They look like 
two holes burned in a blanket. Doe will 
have to give you a good jolt of whisky too. 
Man, you're pretty nigh ruined!” 

“‘T knew there was something,’’ said Mr. 
Happy. “Got to get meaname. And gosh, 
I’m tired! I’m a good plausible liar, most 
times, but I’ll have to ask you to help out. 
Andy Hightower—how’d that do? Knew 
aman named Alan Hightower once, over 
on the Mangas.”’ 

“Does he run cattle over there now 
somewhere about Quemado?”’ 

“Ves,” said McEwen. 

“T wouldn’t advise Hightower,” said 
Garrett. 

“My. name,’ 
Clay.” 


, 


said McEwen, ‘is Henry 


Doctor Lamb, himself the driver of the 
covered spring wagon, reached Lost Ranch 
at sundown. He brought with him two 
nurses, Miss Mason and Miss Hollister, 
with Lida Hopper, who was to be cook; 
also, many hampers and much bedding. 
Dad Lucas was coming behind, the doctor 
explained, with a heavy wagon loaded 
with water and necessaries. Garrett led 
the way to the sick room. : 

Monte helped Garrett unload the wagon 
and care for the team; Lida Hopper pre- 
pared supper in the kitchen. 

Mr. Clay had discreetly withdrawn, to- 
gether with the other man. They were out 
in the corral now, getting acquainted. The 
other man, it may be mentioned, was none 
other than Ben Griggs; and his discretion 
was such that Miss Hollister knew nothing 
of his presence until the next morning. 

Mr. Clay, still wearied, bedded down 
under the stars, Monte rustling the cre- 
dentials for him. When Dad Lucas rolled 
in, the men made camp by the wagon. 


“Well, doctor,” said Garrett, “‘how 
about the sick? They going to make it?” 

“T think the chances are excellent,’’ said 
the doctor. “Barring relapse, we should 
save every one. But it was a narrow 
squeak. That young man who nursed them 
through—why, Mr. Garrett, no one on 
earth could have done better, considering 
what he had to do with. Nothing, practi- 
cally, but his two hands.” 

“You're all wrong there, doc. He had a 
backbone all the way from his neck to the 
seat of his pants. That man,” said Garrett, 
“will do to take along.” 

‘“Where is he, Mr. Garrett? And what’s 
his name? The old man calls him ‘son,’ all 
the boys call him ‘Uncle Happy.’ What’s 
his right name?”’ 

“Clay,” said Garrett. ‘‘He’s dead to the 
world. You won’t see much of him. A week 
of sleep is what he needs. But you remind 
me of something. If you will allow it I 
would like to speak to all of you together. 
Just a second. Would you mind asking the 
nurses to step in for a minute or two, while 
I bring the cook?” 

“Certainly,” said Doctor Lamb. 

“T want to ask a favor of all of you,” said 
Garrett, when the doctor had ushered in the 
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of that lack. He was not to be seen. She 
went to the kitchen. 

“Where’s that trifling Ben, Lida?” 

“Him? I’m sure I don’t know, Miss 
Jay. That Mexican went up on top of the 
house just now. He’ll know, likely.’ 

Jay climbed the rickety ladder, stepped 
on the adobe parapet and so down to the 
flat roof. Monte sat on the farther wall, 
looking out across the plain so intently that 
he did not hear her coming. 

“Do you know where Ben is?” said Jay. 

Monte came to his feet. ‘“‘Oh, yais! He 
is weeth the Sefior Lucas to haul wood, 
Mees Hollister. Is there what I can do?” 

“What are we going to do about water?” 
said Jay. ‘‘There’s only one barrel left. 
Of course we can boil the well water, but 
it’s horrible stuff.” 

““Prontamente—queekly. All set. Ben 
weel be soon back, and here we go, Ben and 
me, to the spreeng of San Nicolas.’”’ He 
pointed to a granite peak of the San Andrés. 
“There at thees peenk hill yonder.” 

“What, from way over there?” 

“Fet ees closest, an ver’ sweet water, 
ver’ good.” 

Jay looked and wondered, tried to esti- 
mate the void that lay between, and could 
not even guess. ‘‘What a dreadful coun- 
try! How far is it?” 

“Oh, twent-ee miles. Es nada. We feel 
up by sundown and come back in the cool 
stars.” 

“Oh, do sit down,” said Jay, ‘‘and put 
on your hat. You’re so polite you make me 
nervous. I shouldn’t think you’d care 
much about the cool,’’ said Jay, “the way 
you sit up here, for pleasure, in the broiling 
sun.” 

“Plezzer? Oh,no!’’said Monte. “Look!”’ 
He turned and pointed. “‘No, not here, 
not close by. Mebbe four, three miles. 
Look across thees bare spot an’ thees 
streep of mesquite to thees long chalk 
reedge; and now, beyond thees row and 
bunches of yuccas. You see them now?” 

Jay followed his hand and saw, small 
and remote, two horsemen creeping black 
and small against the infinite recession of 
desert. She nodded. 

“Ket ees with no joy,” said Monte, 
“that I am to see the las’ of un caballero 
valiente—how do say heem?—of a gallan’ 
gentleman—thees redhead.” 

“You are not very complimentary to 
Mr. Garrett,” said Jay. 

“Oh, no, no, no—you do not unner- 
stand!’’ Monte’s eyes narrowed with both 
pity and puzzlement. He groped visibly 
for words. ‘‘Seguramente, siempre, een all 
ways Pat Garrett ees a man complete. 
Eet is known. But thees young fellow— 
he ees play out the streeng—pobrecito! Oh, 
Mees Jay, eet ees a bad spread! Es-scusame, 
please, Mees Hollister. I have not the good 
words—onlee the man talk.” 

“Oh, he did well enough—but why not?” 
said Jay. ‘‘What else could he do? There 
has been something all the time that I don’t 
understand. Danger from diphtheria? 
Nonsense. I am not a bit partial to you 
people out here. Perhaps you know that. 
But I must admit that danger doesn’t turn 
you from anything you have set your silly 
hands to do. Of course Mr. Clay had to 
work uncommonly hard, all alone here. 
But he had no choice. No; it’s something 
else, something you have kept hidden from 
me all along. Why all the conspiracy and 
the pussyfoot mystery?” 

“FKet was not jus’ lak that, mees. Not 
conjuracién exactlee. But everee man feel 
for heemself eet ees ver’ good to mek no 
talk of thees theeng.”’ For once Monte’s 
handswere still. He looked off silently at the 
great bare plain and the little horsemen 
dwindling in the distance. “I weel tell you, 
then,” he said at last. ‘‘Thees cosa are 
bes’ not spoken, and yet eet eesright for you 
shall know. Onlee I have not those right 
words. Ben, he shall tell you when he come. 

“Bet ees lak thees, Mees Jay. Ver’ long 
ago—yais, before not any of your people is 
cross over the Atlantic Ocean—my people 
they are here een thees country and they go 
up and down toall places—yais, to las playas 
de mar, to the shores of the sea by California. 
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And when they go by Zuni and by thees 
rock El Morro, wheech your people call— 
I have forget that name. You have heard 
heem?”’ 

+ Nes Ue said say: 
I’ve read about it.’’ 

“Si, si! That ees the name. Well, eet 
ees good camp ground, El Morro, wood and 
water, and thees gr-reat cleef for shade and 
for shelter een estr-rong winds. And here 
some fellow he come and he ery out, 
‘Adiés, el mundo! What lar-rge weelder- 
ness ees thees! And me, I go now eento 
thees beeg lonesome, and perhaps I shall 
not to r-return! Bueno, pues, I mek now 
for me a gravestone!’ And so he mek on 
that beeg rock weeth hees dagger, ‘Pasé 
por aqui, Don Fulano de Tal’—passed by 
here, Meester So-and-So—weeth the year 
of eet. And after heem come others to El 
Morro—so few, so far from Spain! They 
see what he ees write there, and they say, 
“Con raz6n!’—eet ees weeth reason to do 
thees. An’ they also mek eenscreepcidén, 
‘Pasé por aqui’—and their names, and the 
year of eet.” 

His hand carved slow letters in the air. 
His eye was proud. 

“T would not push my leetleness upon 
thees so lar-rge world, but one of thees, 
Mees Hollister—oh, not of the great, 
not of the first—he was of mine, my ver’ 


“Tnscription Rock. 


great, great papa. So long ago! And he | 


mek also, ‘ Pasépor aqui, Salvador Holguin.’ 
I hear thees een the firelight when I am 
small fellow. And when I am man-high I 
mek veesit to thees place and see heem.” 

His eyes followed the far horsemen, now 


barely to be seen, a faint moving blur | 


along the north. 

“And thees fellow, too, thees redhead, he 
pass this way, Pasé por aqut’’—again the 
brown hand wrote in the air—‘‘and he mek 
here good and not weeked. But, before 
that—I am not God!” Lips, shoulders, 
hands, every line of his face disclaimed 
that responsibility. ‘‘But he is thief, I 
theenk,’’ said Monte. ‘“‘Yais, he ees thees 
one—Mack-Yune?—who rob the bank of 
Numa Frenger las’ week at Belen. I 
theenk so.”’ 

Jay’s eyes grew round with horror, her 
hand went to her throat. ‘‘Not arrested?” 

For once Monte’s serene composure was 
shaken. His eyes narrowed, his words came 
headlong. 

“Oh, no, no, no! Youdo not unnerstan’. 
Kes eemposevilly, what you say! Pat 
Garrett ees know nozzing, he ees fir-rm 
r-resolve to “know nozzing. An’ thees 
Mack-Yune, he ees theenk por verdad eet ees 
Pat Nunn who ride weeth heem to Tula- 
rosa. He guess not one theeng that eet ees 
the sheriff. Pat Garrett he go that none 
may deesturb or moless’ heem. Becows, 
thees young fellow ees tek eshame for thees 
bad life, an’ he say to heemself, ‘I weel arize 
and go to my papa.’”’ 

She began to understand. She looked out 
across the desert and the thorn, the white 
chalk and the sand. Sun dazzle was in her 
eyes. These people! Peasant, gambler, 
killer, thief She felt the pulse pound 
in her throat. 

“And een Tularosa, all old-timers, everee 
man he know Pat Garrett. Not lak thees 
Alamogordo, new peoples. And when thees 
old ones een Tularosa see Meester Pat Gar- 
rett mek good-by weeth hees friend at the 
tr-rain, they will theenk nozzing, say 
nozzing. Adiés!” 

He sat sidewise upon the parapet and 
waved his hand to the nothingness where the 
two horsemen had been swallowed up at last. 

“And him the sheriff!” said Jay. “Why, 
they could impeach him for that. They 
could throw him out of office.” 

He looked up, smiling. ‘‘But who weel 
tell?”’ said Monte. His outspread hands 
were triumphant. ‘We are all decent 
people.” 

“Yes, Monte,” said Jay. Her hand 
reached out to touch his shoulder. “‘Clean 
people.” She turned and flung out her 
arms to earth and sky. 

“The beautiful world!” said Jay. 


(THE END) 


CIENCE has conquered the air 


surrounding the earth. It has 
also conquered the hair surround- 
ing the face. The former is called 
aviation, the latter dermutation. 


The airplane, like Mennen Shav- 
ing Cream, established new stand- 
ards of speed. But flying is still 
nerve-wracking, expensive and de- 
pendent on Nature’s mood. 


Shaving, thanks to Mennen, is 
now comfortable, economical, and 
divorced from natural conditions 
such as weather, or the tempera- 
ture and hardness of water. 


Ask any Mennen user which in- 
vention is more vital to his well- 
being and happiness—aviation or 
Mennen Shaving Cream. 
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A more recent Mennen contribution to 
the welfare of mankind is Mennen Skin 
Balm for after-shaving luxury. 


Mere words can’t describe the tingling 
bite of it, the flood of cooling comfort it 
brings to the face, the refreshing man- 
style odor. And while it’s giving your 
face a treat, your skin is getting an anti- 
septic treatment. Like Mennen Shaving 
Cream, it is a sensational success, comes 
in tubes, and sells for 50c. Meet the 


Mennen new winner—Skin Balm! 


fim. Salesman) 


Regular type tube 
with threaded cap 


> 


YOUR CHOICE 
OF TUBES 5(¢ 


New-style tube with 
non-removable cap 


P $3 
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ASPHALT ROOFINGS 
ASPHALT SHINGLES 
BUILDING PAPERS 
BUILDING FELTS 
PAINTS - VARNISHES 


a See: 
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‘THE tremendous national development which brought about 
the change from a few frontier trading stations to the many 
mercantile centers of modern times, has made necessary 
constant development in selling and distributing methods. 

Economy is the keynote of successful merchandising. 
The ability of Certain-teed to always give you extra value 
and extra quality in its many products, wherever you live, 
is due largely to the economical results of progressive dis- 
tributing methods. 

Practical and productive to an unusual degree is the 
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Certain-teed plan of selling. One sales organizatio! 
efficiently sells all the extensive lines of products. Wit! 
plants, warehouses and distributors located at logica 
points throughout the country, Certain-teed provide 
a quick and dependable service for its customers 
everywhere. 


} 


The savings derived from modern methods are used fo: 
building extra value into each product. Standing back 0 
this value are the combined Certain-teed resources—yow! 
assurance of constant satisfaction. 
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It should be noted, however, that the 
examination abroad is not final, as the law 
requires that all arriving aliens shall be 
inspected at ports of arrival both by officers 
of the public-health service and immigrant 
inspectors. The only innovation made by 
the adoption of this plan, so far as New 
York, which is the principal port of arrival, 
is concerned, is that in the case of aliens 
arriving third class or in the steerage the 
inspection on this side is made on board 
ship rather than at Ellis Island, thereby 
affording steerage immigrants the oppor- 
tunity to land at the pier, as has always 
been the case with immigrants traveling 
first and second cabin. 

Immigrants arriving by any class who 
have failed to meet physical requirements 
or who for other reasons are, in the opinion 
of the examining inspector, not clearly and 
beyond a doubt entitled to land, are held 
for further examination by boards of special 
inquiry, which means that all such immi- 
grants are taken to immigration stations, 
where they are held until finally admitted 
or returned to the country whence they 
came. In order to give full force and effect 
to the work of the technical advisers, and 
to give the full benefit of their work to the 
arriving immigrants, general orders cover- 
ing the new procedure were issued to all 
district directors, and the plan went into 
effect for the immigrants arriving from 
Great Britain and the Irish Free State on 
August first of last year. 


Almost 100 Per Cent Perfect 


Aside from the advantages accruing to in- 
dividual aliens by more expeditious landing 
in this country, it will be noted that a num- 
ber of results highly desirable to the Govy- 
ernment are secured. It has always been 
the practice to examine first and second 
class passenger aliens arriving in the United 
States only aboard ship, and this examina- 
tion has not, in the past, always been as 
thorough as might be wished. Therefore, 
aliens who have had reason to believe that 
they were inadmissible have made it a prac- 
tice to come to,the United States as first or 
second class passengers. Under the ar- 
rangement which is now being worked out 
in Great Britain and the Irish Free State, 
all immigrants of all classes are given the 
same examination before departure as was 
given only to third-class passengers for- 
merly, at the time of arrival. 

Another point in favor of foreign ex- 
aminations lies in that there is no necessity 
for resorting to specialists to determine 
whether a particular doubtful case comes 
just within or just without one of the ex- 
cluded classes. If there is any doubt in the 
mind of the examiner abroad, the alien 
is not passed. In other words, with exam- 
ination abroad there are no borderline 
cases coming to the United States in which 
the services of specialists are required to 
say with micrometer accuracy whether 
a particular individual is on one side or 
the other of the line of admissibility. The 
United States will not suffer by being on the 
safe side in rejecting all doubtful cases. 
The doubtful ones are those which are apt 
to be against us rather than in our favor. It 
is more difficult, as all those who have had 
to administer immigration laws know, to 
make rejections after arrival, because there 
is always an element of hardship in the 
case of an alien who has sold his home, 
broken his family ties and put 3000 or more 
miles of water between him and his native 
land. 

Again the examination abroad has a de- 
cided advantage, because it is easier to de- 
termine the character of the immigrant 
from his home affiliations, if he is believed 
to be within one of the excluded classes. 
There is no way at all of making a thor- 
ough examination into the family history, 
likelihood of becoming a public charge, and 
so on, of an alien after he arrives in the 
United States. During the past year, 3029 


MIGRATION LAI ARE WORKING 


aliens were debarred as likely to become 
public charges. With the information avail- 
able in the home communities of these peo- 
ple, it would have been possible to prevent 
the costly and fruitless journey and conse- 
quent hardship which these aliens suffered. 

As has been pointed out, it is not in- 
tended, and it is not so in practice, that 
examinations by officers abroad shall be 
conclusive. Inspectors, both immigrantand 
public health, board the vessel on arrival at 
quarantine and question each immigrant. 
Public-health physicians not only scruti- 
nize all aliens but consult the records of the 
steamship company to determine whether 
there has been any development of con- 
tagious disease since the boat left the foreign 
port. If there is any doubt about an indi- 
vidual case, the United States still has the 
right to remove the alien to a detention 
station for further examination, observa- 
tion or treatment. Very few cases of this 
character have arisen, but the general re- 
sults of the plan have more than justified 
its adoption, as is shown in analysis of a 
few items from the official record. 

Between August first and December first 
513 immigrants arriving at our ports with 
initialed visas were held for hearings before 
boards of special inquiry; the great ma- 
jority of these being cases in which a sym- 
bol recommending such action was added 
by technical advisers at the issuing con- 
sulates. With the exception of thirty-nine, 
all of the 513 thus held were duly admitted 
by said boards of special inquiry. 

Of the thirty-nine aliens excluded by the 
various boards of special inquiry at our 
ports, thirty-five appealed to the Secretary 
of Labor from the excluding decision, as 
they have a right,to do under the law; four 
refused to appeal, or under the law were not 


entitled to an appeal, and were returned 


direct from the ports. 

Of the thirty-five who appealed to the 
Secretary of Labor, thirty-two were ad- 
mitted, two were ordered deported, and 
one case was referred to the Department of 
State for adjustment of quota. This means 
only six aliens arriving from Great Britain 
and the Irish Free State between August 
first and December first were returned, and 
indicates the plan has proved almost 100 per 
cent perfect. 

For comparison purposes I note the rec- 
ord of the port of New York, only, for the 
corresponding months of the previous year— 
that is, August, September, October and 
November of the year 1924. 


A Scientific Examination 


The record shows that from August 1 to 
November 30, 1924, 1055 immigrants arriv- 
ing from the same sources at the port of 
New York, only, were held for hearings be- 
fore boards of special inquiry, of which 
number 601 were admitted by said boards 
at New York; 454 were excluded by the 
boards of special inquiry at New York; 
thirty-six of this number refused to take an 
appeal, or under the law were not entitled 
to an appeal, and were returned direct from 
the port of New York; 418 cases were con- 
sidered by the secretary on appeal, of which 
last number fifty-eight were ordered de- 
ported and 360 were admitted under bond 
or otherwise. 

The question of what kind of examina- 
tions would be given abroad was given care- 
ful and serious consideration by the three 
departments concerned, and only thor- 
oughly experienced and qualified surgeons, 
who had seen years of service at our ports 
in the United States, were selected for for- 
eign service. They were provided abroad 
with every facility for making their medical 
examination at the consulates, with the 
understanding that this examination would 
be equal, if not superior to the medical 
examination being conducted at Ellis Island 
and other ports of entry. ; 

Whatever doubts may have been enter- 
tained as to how thorough the examinations 
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Get Your 
Money’s Worth 


You may break a spring 


to-day; togmorrow— 
you never know when. 
If that does happen 
here’s the thing to do; be on the safe side 
—put on a Harvey replacement spring. 
Harvey Springs are made to fit your 
car exactly, and give the greatest amount 
of comfort and satisfaction. They are 
guaranteed for a definite amount of serv- 
ice. Those who use Harvey Springs 
know they get their money’s worth. 
Good dealers everywhere have Harvey 
Springs or can quickly get them for you. 
Complete stocks at the factory, for all 
models of cars, insure prompt service. 


HARVEY SPRING 
& FORGING COMPANY 


Dept. C + Racine, Wisconsin 
NEW YORK BRANCH 
lith Ave. and 47th St. 


Use 


HARVEY ee 
“RideRite’ ‘ —. 
Springs with Pes ae , 
£ 


Harvey Spring Oilers 
keep your springs 
in shape 


SENT “Springs and Their Care” oO 
FREE Information on Oilers [J 
“ onHarvey Bumpers [] 
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‘¢4 Only two things are necessary to the highest 
form of success in a manufacturing business. 
One is the ‘know how’ and the other is the 
determination to make it as good as it can be 
made. I might call this the skill and the will. 
Not all good varnish is made by the Murphy 
Varnish Company, but all varnish made 
by the Murphy Varnish Company is good. 99 


That reminds me 


Every time you brush your 
hair, think how much your car 
needs brushing. Every time you 
get a shine think how much your 
car needs shining. Will you shine 
your shoes and brush your hair 
and let the little fliv go bare? No, 
Oh no. 
tell the painter to say it with 


Say it with Da-Cote (or 


Murcote) and make the car look 


worthy of her owner. 


Murphy makes two quick- 


drying finishes for cars. One is 
Murphy Murcote Lacquer to be 
sprayed on by the professional 
painter. The other is Murphy 
Da-Cote Enamel to be brushed 
on by the owner. So you can have 
it repainted or you can do it your- 
self, and in either case use a Mur- 
phy finish, and in either case get 
a quick job and a good looking 
job and a long lasting job. 

The painter in your town 
uses Murphy Murcote or Murphy 
Varnish. The dealer in your town 
sells Murphy Da-Cote. 


Murphy 


DA-COTE Enamel 


BRUSHING 


MURCOTE 
SPRAYING 


Lacquer 


MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY 
NEWARK: CHICAGO: SAN FRANCISCO « MONTREAL 
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would be are now set at rest, for we have 
the evidence not only of the medical cffi- 
cers, but of immigration men who have 
been years in the immigration service at 
our ports, as well as every other place of im- 
migration work. Here are extracts of state- 
ments of these immigrant inspectors who 
have returned from four months’ service at 
consulates, where they gave particular at- 
tention to the medical examination being 
conducted, in order to determine the ques- 
tion of whether or not this examination is a 
sufficient protection against the admission 
of diseased aliens. 

The inspector who was stationed at Liver- 
pool stated: 

“Tn observing the work at the consulate 
in Liverpool and in assisting in the exam- 
inations there during the last three months, 
I have had constantly in mind the examina- 
tion of applicants for admission into the 
United States as conducted on the Cana- 
dian border and at Ellis Island, in both of 
which assignments I have had a number of 
years of experience, and I feel perfectly 
safe in saying that the examinations, both 
medical and civil, as now conducted abroad, 
are more thorough than applicants are re- 
quired to undergo at home ports, for the 
reason that every applicant for an immi- 
gration visa in the British Isles is now 
given what approximates a board of special 
inquiry hearing, conducted by one immi- 
gration officer, with one and sometimes 
two consular officers acting as examiners. 
In addition to the civil inspection, every 
applicant is given a thorough medical in- 
spection by a United States public health 
surgeon, the facilities offered for this work 
at the Liverpool consulate enabling the 
doctor to strip and carefully examine each 
applicant in private. 

“This intensive inspection of every appli- 
cant, as now condueted abroad, isin marked 
contrast to the practice followed on the 
Canadian border and at Ellis Island, where 
only a certain percentage of arrivals are 
held for special medical examination and 
where only a very small percentage of ap- 
plicants are held for a board of special in- 
quiry hearing. 

“This comparison is not intended as a 
criticism of the inspection work at stations 
on the Canadian border or at Ellis Island, 
as, to one acquainted with conditions at the 
ports referred to, it is, of course, unneces- 
sary to point out the impracticability of 
holding all applicants at those ports for 
such careful medical and civil examination, 
but it is intended rather to show the ad- 
vantage obtaining for a more thorough in- 
spection by the present plan of examination 
of applicants abroad.” 


Class A and Class B 


The inspector at Glasgow, Scotland, 
stated: 

“This work—medical inspection—was 
done by two experienced officers of the 
United States Public Health Service, one of 
whom has had several years’ experience at 
Ellis Island, and, in my opinion, their ex- 
amination of applicants was very thorough 
and complete. I not only had the oppor- 
tunity! to observe the work of these two 
officers at Glasgow during the months of 
August, September and October, but also 
visited the American consulates at Belfast, 
Dublin, London and Southampton, where 
I discussed the work with the various per- 
sons connected with it. The result is, I am 
convinced that the medical examinations 
now being accorded aliens at the seven con- 
sulates in the British Isles, where technical 
advisers are stationed, are much more rigid 
than those conducted at American ports 
prior to the inauguration of the present 
plan.” 

The inspector at Dublin, Ireland, stated: 

“The physical examination of both males 
and females was most thorough, in my 
judgment, and greatly exceeded in thor- 
oughness and detail the inspection which I 
have seen made on primary examination by 
surgeons at different immigration stations 
within the period of my immigration serv- 
ice.” 
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The inspector at Southampton, England, 
stated: 

“Tn all my experience as an inspector, for 
the past eighteen years, I have never seen 
the medical examination of aliens con- 
ducted so considerately, thoroughly and 
efficiently as has been done by Doctor 
Fuller since August first.” 

The Secretary of the Treasury has also 
reported regarding the work of the United 
States Public Health surgeon. He says: 

“Tn conformity with agreements follow- 
ing conferences of representatives of the 
State, Treasury and Labor departments, 
arrangements were made to inaugurate an 
experimental examination of prospective 
immigrants at selected consulates in Great 
Britain prior to the granting of visas by 
consular officers under the Immigration 
Act of 1924. It was the expectation, at the 
time of the conferences referred to, that the 
experiment would be continued for a period 
of at least three months. As you know, the 
examinations were begun August 1, 1925. 
From that date until October 31, 1925, a 
total of 19,435 aliens were examined medi- 
cally. Out of this number 202 were certi- 
fied for Class A conditions, that is, diseases 
and defects mandatorily excludable under 
the immigration law, and 1797 for Class B 
conditions affecting ability to earn a living. 
The combined certificates represent 10.23 
per cent of the total number of aliens ex- 
amined. Of the total number of 202 certified 
for Class A conditions, 100 per cent were re- 
fused visas, and of the 1797 certified for 
Class B conditions, 41.4 per cent were re- 
fused visas for medical reasons by the 
Consular Service.”’ 


A Benefit to Both Sides 


“Tn addition to the original examination 
prior to the granting of visas, a secondary 
line inspection was conducted just prior to 
embarkation, the object being to prevent 
the sailing of persons suffering from danger- 
ous contagious or loathsome contagious 
diseases interdicted by either the quaran- 
tine or immigration laws. The number of 
physical disabilities and defects certified 
and the high percentage of refusal of visas 
for medical reasons are evidences of the 
value of these medical examinations, con- 
ducted in connection with the discharge, 
by consular and immigration officers, of 
their duties under the immigration laws. 

“Tt is the opinion of the surgeon-general 
and the medical officers who have been en- 
gaged in this work that the system of sur- 
veillance of prospective immigrants in- 
augurated is of high value, the results being 
beneficial to the alien, the common carrier, 
and in the interest of the people of the 
United States. 

“The original and secondary medical ex- 
aminations conducted abroad and the final 
inspections aboard ship on arrival at domes- 
tic ports provide a very practical means of 
elimination of undesirable elements to our 
population.” 

It must be remembered that the responsi- 
bility of physically examining aliens lies 
solely upon the Public Health Service of 
the Treasury Department and not in any 
way upon the Immigration Service of the 
Department of Labor. The certifications 
by the surgeons under Class A leave no 
discretion to the immigration officers. 
Aliens of this certification cannot be ad- 
mitted, and under the plan of examination 
abroad are not permitted to start the jour- 
ney to the United States. 

The mere fact, however, that an alien is 
certified for a physical defect which in the 
opinion of the medical examiner affects 
ability to earn a living—a Class B designa- 
tion—does not of itself render an alien in- 
admissible. The immigration officer must 
in such cases consider the medical certifi- 
cate in connection with all the surrounding 
circumstances. The medical certificate, in 
Class B cases, merely indicates the relative 
physical qualification, assuming that the 
alien will have to earn his living at hard 
common labor. This is illustrated in the 
cases of aliens certified for senility, the 
practice being to render Class B certificates 
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such defect would impair] 
capacity. In fact, one of th: 
principal district has stated 
per cent of the medical : 
dered might be considered in 
marks of identification. 

The immigrant inspecto 
ports, therefore, render as v: 
as do the medical examen 
interpret the certificates, adi 
jection of all the Class A, an’ 
the Class B in the light of allh 
ing circumstances. The resi; 
ficial to all concerned—ther 
excluded will not start for o! 
likewise those who have 1 
against them. 

The foreign-examingiae é 
product of the 1924 Immigrai) 
but of that act, together wit] 
the Act of 1917, which pro” 
commissioner general of immiiz 
the approval of the Secreti\ 
whenever in his judgment 
be necessary to accomplish t 
this act, detail immigratio 
service in foreign countries; | 
request, approved by the} 
Labor, the Secretary of the + 
detail medical officers of the 
Public Health Service for thy 
of duties in foreign countries. § 

( 
( 


ican consuls, before the pass) 
of 1924—which is in additior 
substitution for the provisio} 
eral immigration laws—wel 
with discretion to refuse visa 
ing of immigration and hea 
foreign ports to conduct ex1 
immigrants had not before ‘ 
ble. This discretion is ana 
strength in favor of the Act ( 


Uniting Alien Fai 


The restrictive policy has 
If any modifications be made 
laws expressing it, they wil’ 
preserve restriction. Within {e 
and without appreciably it 
total amount of immigratio)] 
provision should be made, h 
not now exist, to facilitate i 
families. As an illustration: 
law permits admission, outs"! 
the wife and unmarried cl 
eighteen years of age of an 0 
zen. No such exemption i is) 
husbands of American citize 
just as much entitled to’ 
husbands are to their | 
American citizens may sé 
quota, but within a prefer 
mother, husband, wife, 
twenty-one years of age. 
erence should be extend 
tives of aliens perman 
It is just as much wror 
alien to be separated fr 
a citizen, and if this cla 
the quota allotment the 
admitted is not thereby! 

To assist in maintai 
prosperity of the cou 
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Low-cost Transportation 


—to climb hills in high where others 
change to second or low, or to pull 
through mud and sand where others stick. 


The new Star Six and the improved Star 
Four are noteworthy for their graceful 
lines and harmonious color schemes. 


Hayes-Hunt bodies, standard on Star, af- 
ford real comfort —leg-room, head-room, 
and riding ease on short or long trips. 


Owners’ letters show that the Star car is 
unparalleled for low-cost transportation. 
Low first cost—low upkeep — long life. 


See the Star cars—Fours and Sixes—at your 
nearest Star “Dealer 


GD, P emcee enact UCN TN AAT TNA 


I CARS 


DURANT MOTORS, INC. 


250 West 57th Street 
New York City 


GENERAL SALES DEPARTMENT 
1819 Broadway 
New York City 


PLANTS: 


ELIZABETH, N. J. LANSING, MICH. 
OAKLAND, CALIF. TORONTO, ONT. 


“Dealers and Service Stations 
throughout the United States, 
Canada and Mexico. 
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The BULLS EYE 


Published every Now 
Circulation Mgr. W. 


Proprietor Mr.RoGers 


Society Wedding 
Announcement 


If we have to look at these 
every day in the New York 
papers, the Bull’s Eye readers 
shouldn’t kick on having to 
read one. 

“Society here and in New- 
port was stirred today by the 
announcement of the engage- 
ment of Miss Gwendolyn 
Astorbilt and Sir Charles Pink- 
ham Oldcastle. Miss Astor- 
bilt’s last husband was the 
Marquis de Borrow. Their 
divorce does not become abso- 
lute until the day announced 
for her forthcoming wedding. 


“As all will remember, her 
second wedding to an alleged 
oil millionaire, Mr. Crudeoil, 
was the talk of Newport at the 
time, the Marquis de Borrow 
being the best man. Records 
show her first husband to have 
been the young millionaire, 
Jimmy Flash, whose aches 
was a lightning rod manufac- 
turer, and who has just re- 
cently been divorced from Ida 
May Glycerine, well known 
Screen Star, who is just start- 
ing a picture with a new 
husband. By coincidence, the 
second wife of Sir Charles 
Pinkham Oldcastle, her pres- 
ent fiance, was a sister of 
Jimmy Flash, whom he di- 
vorced to marry his last wife, 
Lady Got-Hers. Lady Got- 
Hers first husband was the 
Marquis de Borrow. 

“The wedding will be held 
at the home of her mother, 
who has just recently married 
her fourth husband, Frederick 
Townsend Bean, phecrire 
potato-chip manufacturer.” 


Now this is what they do 


66" Birthday — Ban X§ ko 


ae FZ 


Will Rogers, 


Ziegfeld Follies 
and screen star, and leading 
American humorist, announces 
a series of ‘‘Bull'’’ Durham ad- 


vertisements. They are worth 
watching for. 


back here every day. How 
they keep from marrying each 
other again accidentally ismore 
than I can tell. You can’t in- 
troduce anybody; they have 
all been married to each other. 
None of them smoke “Bull” 
Durham. “Bull” Durham 
smokers are contented and 
stay married. I don’t know 
whether they are contented 
with “Bull”? Durham or with 
their first wives, but the three 
of them seem to stick together. 
The moral is this: Smoke 
“Bull” Durham, eodisave 
yourself a lot of weddings. 


lie Regan 


P. S.—There will be another piece 
here in two weeks. Look for it. 


More of everything for a 
lot less money. That’s the 
net of this “Bull” Durham 


proposition. More flavor 


—more enjoyment and a 
lot more money left in 
the bankroll at the end of 


a week’s smoking. 


\ Soak Tabac 


AAT.BUENED, BO 


LL’ DURHAM tonic 


| man from a material standpoint. 


» title. 
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(Continued from Page 72) 
quota—so as not to increase the total 
amount of immigration—I have recom- 
mended that preference be given to farmers 
and skilled and unskilled labor upon appli- 
cation of employers in the United States for 
permission to import such labor. Prefer- 
ence is now given by the law to persons 
skilled in agriculture, when application is 
made by them to our consuls, but my rec- 
ommendation would let American farmers 
seek such labor, and as a result this pref- 
erence farm labor would go to farms where 
needed—otherwise much of it might be in- 
duced to till the streets of our big cities in- 
stead of the great open spaces where it is 
really intended they should go. These per- 
mits, however, to be granted only when, 
upon verification, it is proved that labor of 
like kind cannot be found unemployed in 
the United States and provided that no 
strike or lockout exists or impends in the 
industry seeking to import such labor. 
There can be no doubt that there are times 
when we need a limited amount of particu- 
lar kinds of man power. Our immigration 
history has proved that it is folly to seek to 
satisfy this need by throwing down all the 
bars and admitting aliens indiscriminately. 
I have in mind several cases where, for the 
purpose of establishing new industries in 
the United States, a mere handful of expe- 
rienced men were needed, but because ap- 
plications on file for general immigration 
would exhaust quotas for a year or more 
this labor could not be had, although com- 
plying with contract-labor provisions, for a 
considerable time. After the preference for 
families, these special needs should be met. 


The Stuff Citizens are Made Of 


The future well-being of the United 
States depends not only upon the selection 
of her immigrants but also upon how the 
alien is treated after arrival in the country. 

There never was a time in the history of 
this nation when American citizenship 
meant so much to the foreign born as it 
does today. Many find it difficult to secure 
employment unless they can show that 
they possess citizenship papers. The pres- 
ent immigration law gives a citizen the 
right to bring into the country, outside of 
quota limitations, his wife and children 
under eighteen years of age. Frequently 
the alien has discovered that he could not 
secure their entrance within the quota for a 
considerable period of time and that his 
best bet is in acquiring citizenship for the 
purpose of petitioning to bring his family 
without that limitation. These are inci- 
dents of citizenship desirable from the alien 
standpoint. The nation has equally good 
reasons for desiring that the alien embrace 
citizenship, including all that citizenship 
stands for. 

The average alien who comes to these 
shores, unless he comes to escape religious 
or political persecution, is not a successful 
If he 
were he would in all probability remain in 
the country from which he came. If he is to 
become an American, the obligation to see 
that he recognizes that status and attains it 
in its highest degree is one resting in no 
small degree with his local community. It 
involves the question of the application of 
the golden rule. He is the raw material, 
generally speaking, and the making of an 
American rests with those who claim that 
He is the builder of railroads, of 


Febr 


factories, of homes; our su 
no small extent upon him, ‘j 
est to see that he is happy ay), 
he comes to this country ‘t 
ideals, we should see that 
petuated. If he comes wit}, 
ideals, we should see that ke 
if he comes and lives am\ 
growth he is simply transplit 
retard our advancement. | 
speak English, see that he 
for that is a fundamental 
an American. We should» 
the making of an Americ 
only upon what we teach } 
we treat him. 


What is Best for . 4 


President Coolidge in f 

Congress aptly summed 1 
with reference to our polieyy 
and our attitude toward tha 
repeating: 
““While not enough tim: 
afford a conclusive demcs 
results as have been secur 
our immigration law is on \ 
ficial. It is undoubtedly a jo 
wage earners of this countr| 
should, however, be careft 
order to ascertain whetheit 
needless hardship upon ¢ 
tants. If it deprives then) 
and society of those bound): 
family ties, such modificé\o 
adopted as will afford ric 
accordance with the princi» 

ernment owes its first duty 
ple and that no alien, inhale 
country, has any legal 2] 
under our Constitution ania 
through treaty, or pat 
y 


that such rights accrue. Bi 
however, be forgetful of th)! 
common humanity. 
“While our country nu| 
best citizens many of thosef 
yet those who now enter a 
laws by that very act theip; 
selves ina class of undesira 
tion reveals that any consle 
are coming here in defia: 
gration restrictions, it 
create the necessity for thr 
all aliens. We ought tola 
dice against an alien beca' 
The standard which we 
habitants is that of manhvd 
birth. Restrictive 1 
large degree for economicu 
applied in order that we la 
larger annual increment f 
within our borders than we 
our economic fabrie¢ in sth 
supply their needs witho) 
to ourselves.” 
Let us remember in all t?s 
dealing with the alien, we 
gration or mapping out avr 
foreign born among us, t | 
American problem to be : it 
icans for the benefit of a 
the future. 
In the determination 00 
foreign influence, no radic il 
have any part. The solith 
mind of every American W 
question should be, “Wa 
America?’’ America is our! 
man has aright eowellist 
to protect his home. 
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Does this apply to you? 


H’vE you ever noticed how a “white coat collar” 
-* can mar the appearance of even the most fastid- 
iously dressed man? We mean that shower of dandruff 
that spoils the good looks of so many dark suits. 

It’s more than a matter of mere appearance, too. 
| Dandruff’s a sign of an unhealthy scalp and a warning 
of possible baldness coming on. 

And it’s all so needless. The right attention to your 
scalp and hair will do wonders in combating dandruff. 


Try Listerine some evening when your scalp feels 
tired and itchy. Apply it generously, full strength. Then 
massage vigorously. You'll be delighted with this new 
use for an old friend—because Listerine and dandruff 
simply do not get along together. 

After such a Listerine massage, you know your hair 
and scalp are antiseptically clean. And a clean scalp 
usually means a healthy head of hair.—Lambert Phar- 
macal Company, Saint Louis, U. S. A. 


A CHALLENGE 
We’ll make a little wager with you that 


if you try one tube of Listerine Tooth 
Paste, you’ll come back for more. 


LARGE TUBE 25 CENTS 
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Mail the Coupon 


If your home is beyond the water main, 
whether close to city or town or in a 
rural community, you need a home 
water plant. It brings you running 
water under pressure. It brings you 
“faucet service’’—the modern kitchen 
sink—the modern bathroom and toilet— 
the modern laundry. 
And these modern 
conveniences make 
home enjoyable. 

This 32-page book 
will help you to select 
the proper outfit. It 
tells how the Home 
Water Plant operates 
—how easily it may 
be installed—all about 
the low costs. It also 
tells about different 
sizes and capacities— 
how you can have 
fresh drinking water 
—hot water—soft water. Covers the 
entire question so that you will thor- 
oughly understand. 

The booklet has been 
written by water serv- 
ice specialists—men 
who have studied mu- 
nicipal water system prob- 
lems — who have designed, 
built and installed water 
systems in towns and cit- 
ies of all sizes—who have 
built Home Water Plants 
successfully for many 
years. Thousands of these 
dependable plants are 
serving homes like yours 
today. 

You want the book. It 
costs nothing. Merely 
mail the coupon. We will 
send a copy free of charge, 
and answer any questions 
you care to ask. 


120 gallons per hour 
capacity pump, 60- 
cycle motor, 8 gal- 
lon galvanized tank, 
complete 


$84.75 


Cash f. o. b. factory 


200 gallons per hour 
capacity pump, 60- 
cycle motor, 35-gal- 
lon galvanized tank, 
complete 


$123.00 


Cash f. 0. b. factory 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
Manufacturers Chicago, U.S. A. 


Branches and Service Stations Covering Every 
State in the Union 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


HOME WATER PLANTS 
MAIL THIS COUPON 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Dept. L-2B 
900 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Please send a copy of your 32-page Home 
Water Service book at once. 


Fairbanks-Morse 


“Every Line a 
Products 


Leader’”’ 


Address son eet sy Eco Raitan eetsehy ek 
My source of Water Supply is: 

O Lake (Spring O Stream ( Deep Well 
0 Shallow Well 0 Cistern § 
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The Boss’ Daughter 


ERSONALLY I have nothing but 
Pas sincerest respect for the modern 

young girl who goes out into a big office 
and makes good. There’s much more to it 
than just pounding a typewriter a given 
number of hours a day. Nor can 
anyone persuade me that when 
such a girl marries she won’t be 
a lot better wife and thriftier 
household man- 
ager because of 
her office train- 
ing and business 
experience. 

I ran into Mr. 
A. C. Benton to- 
day, in whose or- 
ganization per- 
haps more young 
women have 
made good than in any other of 
this city. I’ve often wondered 
why it happened so and today it 
came out during luncheon in a 
very interesting way. 

“Hi,” he said with a glowing 
smile, ‘I am a proud man today; 
my daughter began work this 
morning in somebody else’s of- 
fice.” 

I must have gasped a little. Oo 
A. C. Benton is perhaps several gs. 
times a millionaire. True, he was Ree 
avery poor boy and came up from — 
practically nothing, but even so 
it was rather a surprise to hear 
that his daughter should be going to work 
at the switchboard of a strange office in 
preference to the most exclusive finishing 
schools of the land. 

“You looked surprised.” 
mitted it for me. 

“Well, my wife used to work and it’s 
meant a lot to our happiness. In an office 
she learned the value of a dollar, how 
money is made, and just doesn’t come in in 
the morning mail, and how to get along 
with people. When I come home and say 
I’ve had a hard day at the office, she knows 
what it means. Most domestic scraps 
start when one or the other is dog-tired 
out—usually after an exceptionally hard 
day. If a girl has been through it all her- 
self—the headaches, the tired eyes, the 
dragged-out feeling at night—she under- 
stands and doesn’t nag, suggest dancing or 
the movies, and above all waits until you 
feel rested, to complain.” ; 

“And what does your daughter say to 
all this?” 

““Fine!’ Says she isn’t going to sit mop- 
ing around the house doing nothing, or run 
wild and aimless all over town until it’s 
time to get married. Besides, she says she 
wants to know what there is to it, so no 
husband can kid her along about working 
so hard.” 

Luncheon broke up and we drifted back 
toward our respective offices. Just before 
parting, A. C. turned to me: 

“By the way, I know you’re interested 
in this sort of thing. Here’re some observa- 
tions from my own experience I jotted 
down for Dorothy to help her get on. Take 
“em along and keep ’em; I have a copy.” 

That evening in bed I read some sheets 
of typewritten experience from a million- 
aire to his million-heiress daughter. 


My face ad- 


Some Don’ts and Do’s for Dorothy 


Study your boss. It’s your job first of 
all to please him. You can’t do it with 
fawning or flattery. He is pleased because 
you do something right or very well. Do 
your work exactly the way he wants it 
done. He is your boss because he has 
worked out the most effective ways of do- 
ing things in that business. Therefore his 
way is usually the best. Learn it. You 
then profit by his actual long experience. 
Your problem is the same as a young man’s 
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starting in, except he usually begins as office 
boy, stock clerk, or tally boy, while a young 
girl starts at the switchboard or typewriter. 
It depends upon how valuable she can 
make herself to those above her, whether she 
will advance or not. Nor must advancing 
be thought of as leaving the switchboard or 
the typewriter. Today 
the telephone operator is 
perhaps one of the most 
‘important persons in the 


4 
The Original ‘‘Go:Get:Her”’ 


office personnel, since she can create 
among thousands of people a favorable 
impression of the entire business by the 
smile in her voice, her cheery courtesy 
or quick tact. The typewriter, too, is the 
principal instrument of all modern busi- 
ness. Brains and ability in its operator are 
invaluable. 

First, then, study your boss. Almost 
every boss takes great care and pride in his 
letters. These should come back to him 
from dictation, letter-perfect, without so 
much as a comma misplaced. - Remember 
his time is valuable. One mistake on your 
part is costly to his tine and especially his 
patience. Write his letters with your head, 
not mere fingers. No matter what he dic- 
tated—the best of us get involved—turn it 
back to him so that it makes sense and is in 
the spirit of what he is writing. Study his 
style and vocabulary until you could write 
offhand what he would write. He’ll soon 
learn this and turn lots of correspondence 
over to you to take care of without help 
from him. 

It’s the little things that count most, 
such as spelling a man’s name correctly, 
especially when it’s usually printed right 
before you on his letterhead. 

Then the plain mechanics of typing. 
Every letter should bea picture of balanced 
type masses and typographical composi- 
tion. The art of arranging paragraphs and 
sentences nicely into a well-formed, easy-to- 
read letter, not strike-overs and such blun- 
ders, is the difference between a good and 
bad typist. Everything spotlessly neat and 
concise. Remember the recipients are judg- 
ing your boss and the business by the kind 
of letters you write for him. Can you blame 
the boss then for feeling that his letters 
must be perfect? There is no ‘good 
enough” typing; it must be absolutely letter- 
perfect! And there is only one way to get 


it that way; read it over carefully and - 


reread it. Proofread your letters for errors, 
transpositions, grammar and spelling as a 
good printer proofreads his galleys, comb- 
ing out the mistakes. 

Still, you should in time develop high 
speed with a light and even touch, in order 
to get through a suitable volume of work; 
but never sacrifice accuracy. The boss 
must not have to turn a single piece of typ- 
ing back for correction. Everything letter- 
perfect! This applies everywhere they may 


put you, on the 
typewriter or off, 
letter writing or 
billing, clerical 
work or filing. 


others 


takes their inefficiency and} 
have brought upon the fii 
are a few ordinary sin 

eral that a girl is apt t 
or underestimate in im) 


mean: 

1. Clothes. Dress in 
general tone of the bus 
Christmas tree. The | 
in severe simplicity a 
Most bosses hate to 
like a page out of a 
Flashy, loud dressing is asia 
loud talking, and just as ct 
efficiency of an office. Tas), 
cleanliness make a wo 
dressed than the most exjn 
in the world, including Pasi 
girls go wrong on this. | 


gs 
. 


What the Boss 0 


2. Cosmetics. Most ts: 
They don’t like to see ¢ 
around them. excessive 
cheapens you in their eye 
to a complexion, take the i 
vice: “Buy a pot of expeli 
go off five miles and buriit 
middle of a huge forest, 
spot every morning at 
it is still there.” Beware 
go very sparingly on the 
young girl who lost a gi 
because she doused herself)’ 
that the boss couldn’t stid 
near him, and she neverkn 
didn’t get the job. . 

3. No gossiping, no 
ing or laughing, and ai 
chewing. No first e 
“Mr.” and they will 
that the office never 
you or your actions. 
like at all times. Y 
small things don’t ma 
taking everything in an¢ 

4. On time. Most 
should be cranks on 
notice those who bare 
in, in the morning, a 
closing minute. R 
spring of success, but 


Don’t try. Putina go 1d 
every day. 4 
5. Sickness. Take 


ment. You won’t fi 
from the boss, beca 
days when he is really 
sit in his chair. Besid 
spunk when he sees 
grit through the day som) 
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re Creat Shows HL, C)ne 


, Daz2la ing Comedy Unid Lrama— and 
the World Fave on Parade. 


OW she’s in the movies! “IRENE”—little bit of 
salt and sweetness—from the musical comedy 

triumph that captivated Broadway for more 
than two years, toured the country season after 
season and took the world by storm. 


Out of a shanty into a mansion—out of heaven 
into your heart. That’s Irene, played by irre- 
sistible, magnetic Colleen Moore, with a gor- 
geous fashion parade of moviedom’s queens— 
the most beautiful you ever saw! And all in 
COLORS—lavish, shimmering—even the Alice 
Blue Gown. 


Yes, three great shows! Three times as much 
joy for those who love clothes, and those who 
love those who love clothes! 


Adapted from the famous Musical Comedy triumph 
James Montgomery, Author 


Harry Tierney and Joseph McCarthy, 
Composers 
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Lloyd Hughes as 
Irene’s wealthy 
sweetheart 


| Kate Price and Charlie Murray 
« as the parents of Tippity-witch 
j Irene O’Dare 
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Motor Car Beauty 


The one sure time tested way 
which makes it easy to have 
and maintain a beautiful car is 


SIMONIZING 


SIMONIZ KLEENER 
really cleans all fine fin- 
ishes including Duco and 
lacquers—then SIMONIZ 
gives its famous lasting and 
beautiful finish. Easily kept 
beautiful with a soft cloth. 


ALWAYS SIMONIZ A NEW CAR 


THE SIMONIZ COMPANY 

2116 Indiana Avenue, Chicago 

NEW YORK - LONDON ~- PARIS 
—— 


PROTECTS FINISH 
AUTOMOBILES & FURNITURE 


THE SIMONIZ TWIN 
They Work Together 


| every department. 
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(Continued from Page 76) 
You can make up your mind that he will need 
you the most just on the day you’re out. My 
best girls never miss a day the year round. 
6. Work hard. Though the other girls 


| may be talking about “what a wonderful 


feller we met last night’’ or may be looking 
out the window, plug right along. Take all 
the work they can pile on you. Get through 
it as quickly as you accurately can. Never 
try to make a job last. Clean it up and 
come back for more. If business is slow 
find something to do. There are always a 
thousand things around every office that 
should be done. When times are busy no 
one has time to do them; when they are 
slack no one remembers them. Write these 
things down, and whenever there’s a min- 
ute to spare do one of these odd jobs, even 
if it isn’t part of your work. 

*7. Lastly, see further than quitting 
time and pay day. The boss is most in- 
terested in orders. Sales alone put the 
money in your pay envelope and keep the 
time clock wound. Study your merchan- 
dise, learn its good points and prices, learn 
the entire machinery of the business in its 
Don’t think, just be- 
cause you’re a girl, what’s the use? Some 


| girls work ten years in a place and hardly 


get to know even their own job; others 
catch on to everything at once by keeping 
eyes and ears open in the keen desire to get 
on. For example, a large customer called 
up one day and wanted some information. 
Twas out. One of my young ladies took the 
phone, told him what he wanted to know, 
quoted prices, told him the price would 
probably advance next week—she knew 
this from a recent letter I had written to 
someone else—sold him then and there, 
booking his order, subject to my written 
confirmation. She had watched me and 
did it exactly the way I would have done 
it. Naturally I was tickled to death. She 
always kept bringing in small orders from 
her friends or acquaintances, new names 
for our mailing list and new prospects for 
our salesmen to call on. Today she has a 
very responsible position in our concern 
because she saw what lay behind her im- 
mediate job. I had one young woman who 
asked my permission to use her two weeks’ 
vacation trying to sell. She was bright and 
knew our policies thoroughly, so I let her. 
She did so well we put her out on selling 
entirely. No matter what your job, don’t 
forget that the order producer is highly 
respected, for it shows the boss you have 
realized the significance of the business and 
are turning your business sense to the good 
of the firm. 

So watch the small things; be speedy 
and accurate, do every job well and you'll 
get on. Learn all you can, and don’t miss 
a chance to get new business. Keep your 
toes and your wits about you; you’ll have 
just as good a chance to make good in your 
way as any boy in the office will in his way. 

DAD. 


I switched off my reading light, and for 
the first time understood why A. C. had 


| developed such a happy efficient personnel 


of young women and men around him. 
What a head start Dorothy has in having 
such a father to come to for advice! I only 
hope she realizes it. The worst part about 
advice is we seldom take it, even though we 
may be a boss’ only daughter, until it is too 
late and the water boils hot around us. 
— HIRAM BLAUVELT. 


Fun and Groceries 


EARNED my first money at the age of 

seven. It was two cents, and I received 
them from the corner grocer. I was accus- 
tomed to watching his men loading up 
orders, making sales and arranging stock 
with the greatest fascination. When on this 
red-letter day the grocer himself said to 
me, “Here, Tom, drop this parcel at 
Smith’s as you go home,” at the same time 
handing me the munificent two coppers, I 
determined definitely to be a grocer. 

Two years later I began to work as gro- 
cer’s stable boy at the salary of nine dollars 
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a month. In addition to valeting the 
horses, an important daily duty was to sit 
by the delivery boy as he made his rounds 
and run into houses with packages as he 
held the horses. One day I saw a gorgeous 
rose on a bush near the kitchen door of one 
of our customers. After I delivered the gro- 
ceries and the door closed behind the maid, 
I slipped out my knife and cut the rose. 
Then I started to run from the yard. 

But it was not so easy as that. The old 
Frenchwoman who was mistress of the 
house was tapping vigorously on the win- 
dow pane, motioning me to come back. 
Sheepishly I obeyed. 

She said, ‘‘Do not hide that flower be- 
hind you, unless you are ashamed of your- 
self. You have the rose; keep it. But tell 
me, how do you feel?” 


A Cheap But Valuable Lesson 


There were no words in my small vocabu- 
lary adequate to describe how I felt, so I 
said, ‘“‘I would like to go to a dark cellar 
and never come out.”’ “‘ Yes,’”’ answered the 
old lady. ‘‘But you will never have that 
desire again if you keep only what is your 
own. Take nothing that belongs to anyone 
else, particularly silver or gold.” 

Without realizing it I was being given 
the motive that was to actuate me the rest 
of my life. When other little boys snatched 
a few berries or a banana or an apple to eat 
while they were working, I said nothing, 
but I thought of that rose and I left the 
grocer’s fruits alone. 

The next years saw me become in turn 
order taker, delivery boy, salesman, checker 
and then purchasing agent. At the last- 
named position I was making fifty dollars 
a week and I was twenty-four years old. I 
was very much interested in my work. My 
days often began at four in the morning 
and continued until eleven or twelve at 
night. My employer, who was the third 
grocer from whom I had received positions, 
became ill. I took as much responsibility 
from his shoulders as I could, and I worked 
harder than I had ever worked before. I 
was determined to show him that his sick- 
ness would not see any let-down in his 
business. 

But his very ill health made him more 
susceptible to ill-natured tongues. There 
were plenty who saw in an employer’s ab- 
sence an opportunity to take an indoor 
vacation. They resented my industry and 
gave a strange interpretation of it to the 
chief. I was making a percentage on all my 
purchases, and I was being a good child so 
that there would be no investigation. This 
tale received a measure of credence from 
the owner, who, on his return to the busi- 
ness, “‘promoted”’ me. He said nothing of 
the insinuation to me, but he took me away 
from the buying end of the business without 
explanation. 

Sixteen years in business had not made 
me utterly stupid. I soon sensed the situa- 
tion, and I quietly proved that the accusa- 
tion had not only been false, but had been 
maliciously so. Again without open discus- 
sion, I was returned to purchasing. I filled 
the position for two weeks and resigned. 

I did not give the explanation in writing, 
but I did orally. ‘I have given you every 
scrap of energy and thought that I have 
had in the six years of working for you,” 
I explained. “If my building has been so 
poor that the first breath of suspicion 
threatens to raze it to the ground, I had 
better make another foundation.” 

Of course there were expostulations, re- 
fusals to accept the resignation, promises of 
salary increases. But I was through with 
working for anyone but myself. 

When I had formally severed my connec- 
tion with this last store, I looked about and 
found an excellent location for a store of my 
own. I went to a banker who knew me 
well and laid a proposition before him. 

“Tf you will lend me $5000,” I said, ‘‘I 
will pay you interest at 6 per cent and 
give you a half interest in the business.” 

The man was willing, and thirty days 
later I opened my own shop. I had a few 
very definite convictions from which I have 


say that people are willing to 
ice, therefore I will see that 
type of service here that the 
elsewhere. Whatever they or 
have, whether it is in or out 0 
not for me to pass on the abs) 
tomers’ requests, but to fill th 
of time or expense. But pei 
demand such perfection can 
pay for it. I will be a high} 
and a satisfactory one. Since: 
of the counter is the first and) 
eration, I will always assume , 
any complaint and leave it 
ploye to right it instantly, with 
to headquarters, except as a 
ord. Since the increase of thei 
depend in a large measure or 
will treat my help with the | 
eration that I expect to show 
And, of course, I will continu) 
lutely on the level in every} 
other business dealing. 
The returns justified me. \) 
work brought $108,000 over 
Even the first sixty days gaye 
of success, for we had more } 
worth of business in that tim 
Now, twenty years later, w 
a million dollars in the course }; 
have six grocery stores, tw) 
eries, three ice-cream parlors, | 
candy factory, two bakeries, 
plant, and we cater for hunc 
ionable parties in the course ¢z 
carry 5500 individual articlesn 
tirely exclusive of confectic 
charge accounts number Sen 


Implicit Servic 


But we are on the same bas 
A couple of months ago a cu 
for a certain flour. We knew tit 
better grades on the market, bi 
it from the tiny Iowa millh 
otherwise very local trade. ' 
was delighted. After she ha 
first consignment, she asked,’! 
best flour?’’ We told her no, ; 
why. ‘‘Then I do not want ay 
decided. “‘We used to use it 
first married. Then we moy 
money was scarce, SO We Col 
to send for it. Now we can pa; 
we fancy, and we thought}f 
bread we used to have. / 
stores [ was not able to get tl f 
did amuse the clerk. You wih 
trade.” 

Yet we do not become oys 
our obligingness. If a requests 
as to stand alone, we simply 
mand of the moment. If the 
it, we stock. If a complaints 
settle it and there is an end.’ 
customer called us and saidih 
cream had been soft. “Very ¥l 
answer. ‘We will credit iftc 
count.’’ A couple of hours }e 
phoned again, “Do not erec,’ 
“T find that the cook ordere(lt 
instead of dinner, and it we 
porch all afternoon.” 

We give a square deal, ai ' 
one in return. People speak) 
finement of our employes. I! 3 
you could note a material dire 
manner of any new employe § 
the beginning of service witlus 
she—will speak more quietly) 
fined in bearing, more deferit 
the others, as well as towa 7 
It is because everyone, incl 
uses good breeding toward € 
have no help problem. My! 
ployment is negligible, 2 G 
all the responsibility with as 


business and absolutely at 
tions of finance, I can devot 


at’s natural enough,”’ he stated. 
- of a percentage on the nine 

uld Mrs. Touchwood feel like 

ir Clovis?” 

n't you know, she thinks—she 

\quetting with the notion of— 

ng 3314 per cent interest on the 


it?” 
stared very hard through his 


Mr. Jay. 
suite! Thirty-three and one- 
jt per annum,” repeated George 
patiently. 
lly, I—well, don’t you know, I 
sit is quite a heavy rate of in- 
cher risky, what? Dangerous, 
I have a feeling that she will 
aey if she insists on investing it 
3314 per cent. And that brings 
Id of way, to the object—the— 
n—the purpose of my visit to 
anxious to convince you, my 
it by far the better course Mrs. 
can adopt—for the sake of her 
of mind—would be to—er— 
joney on me—er—that is—on 
( see? ” 
_r. Jay stared. 
vh, yes, I see,”’ he said, rather 
‘[ see, of course. You feel, Sir 
you would be worth something 
; thirty-three and a third to the 
» ded, not without sarcasm. 
is caught the hint of irony, 
| eyeglass and replaced it. 
j»bable—er—conceivable that a 
Il be arranged between us,’’ he 


11 understand,” said Geo. H., 
i robustly. “‘ You did not men- 
,uknow. You mean a marriage 
mi 


> h, quite!’’ murmured Sir Clovis. 
ay don’t you tell her so?” asked 
)s thought for a moment. 

2. to,” he said frankly, “through 
j—my representatives—er—I 
ight, through yourself—as my 
t ve, don’t you see, Mr. Jay?” 

1, yes, I see,”’ repeated the gen- 
(htily. “I see, of course. But— 
Sir Clovis—isn’t that rather an 
‘ay of going to work? I am here 
ients fairly—to the best of my 
‘lif laccepted your instructions 
tly be upon the understanding 
omission would have to be taken 
lin delicate cases of this descrip- 
foreed, by my heavy overhead, 
"1 124% per cent commission on 


3 sighed. 
‘no cash,” he said with truly 
licity, and sighed. 
“sighed too. 
1—15 per cent, credit,’”’ he said. 
that very fair, what?” 
3 brightened up again. 
half inclined to suspect that he 
5 valuable time, asked him a few 
€ ons, took a few notes, and even 
1a agar. The squire of Finch 
| Sir Clovis, though he did not 
| Pity, probably. And yet not 
pity.. The chap, totally devoid 
knowledge or instinct though he 
Hossessed a sort of charm. He 
‘ those who have never really 
ice. Bred and brought up in 
ices which the expiring credit of 
made look like and feel like ten 
(year, he had been taught next 
! rth knowing about earning 
ould shoot, ride, play almost 
@ game, do almost any ex- 
But he had no money and 
test notion of how to set 
Yet in his blue eyes was 
Ul pride. 
/ Was gentle with him, completed 
‘if oles, asked him if he happened 
ahyone among his more heavily 
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-€d Iriends who wanted to buy a 
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tremendous bargain in Bond Street shop 
leases, ascertained that he did not, and so 
gently parted from him, promising to com- 
municate with him when—oh, well, when 
the communicating was good. Sir Clovis 
Jackson was very grateful about that. 
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ESPITE fair warning by Sir Clovis, it 

was not without some surprise that Mr. 
Jay found himself, in less than an hour, 
receiving Mrs. Raymond Touchwood. 

And, as the gentle one admitted to him- 
self, she was not a lady difficult to receive. 
Almost anybody could have received her in 
his private office without feeling injured or 
downtrodden or irked; for in addition to 
being a very beautifully preserved, self- 
possessed, sensible woman of middleish 
age, she was evidently the highly attractive 
residue of what once must have been one of 
the loveliest girls that ever set youthful 
hearts to throwing handsprings and back 
somersaults along the turnpike of life. 

She proved as businesslike as she was at- 
tractive. She repeated, even as Sir Clovis 
had related it, the story of her Monte Carlo 
triumph and what she yearned to do about 
it. But she said nothing whatever about 
settling it on Sir Clovis, and, business being 
business, gentle Mr. Jay hardly felt called 
upon to refer to the wistful hard-up and his 
notions concerning marriage and marriage 
settlements. The solution of the lady’s 
difficulty seemed to Mr. Jay to lie rather 
more in the direction of Bond Street. 

“The position really is very simple, Mr. 
Jay,’ explained the lady. ‘I have three 
thousand a year which is entirely safe and 
will never be touched. But I need six thou- 
sand, or as nearly that as I can get. This 
nine thousand might help me. I am will- 
ing—indeed, I expect—to speculate. One 
does not get 3314 per cent interest or profit 
otherwise. Five per cent is of no use at all. 
Iam consulting you for advice, suggestions, 
any ideas which you, as a business man in 
touch with affairs, may have to offer me.” 

Geo. H. reflected. 

“Tt is, of course, a very high rate of in- 
terest, but it is to be obtained, especially if 
one were prepared to keep, so to speak, an 
eye, or employ an agent of some standing to 
keep an eye, on the investment,” he said at 
last. “‘There are concerns in London pay- 
ing a good deal more than 3314 per cent, 
of course,” he continued. “But most of 
these would not be likely to interest you. 
They are apt to be shady. And those that 
are not shady but, instead, produce this big 
profit by means of clever management and 
genuine trading, are in the hands of people 
who are uniquely capable of keeping hold of 
their share. Naturally, ha-ha!”’ 

The lady smiled and nodded. 

“T am quite aware of that, of course, Mr. 
Jay. I realize that an investment which 
produces 3314 per cent per annum has to be 
created. It cannot be bought with nine 
thousand pounds.” 

“Precisely. Nine million would be nearer 
the mark,’’ said Mr. Jay, and took from a 
drawer a little but serious-looking notebook 
which he studied intently for a few seconds. 

pM, Twenty per cent, now. 
Would you be interested in a 20 per cent in- 
vestment? I have a rather attractive little 
proposal here a 

“Not at all, Mr. Jay. I am ready to 
gamble a little, but only for the high per- 
centage.” 

Mr. Jay put away the book. 

“Very well,’ hesaid. “I shall advise you 
to embark upon an enterprise the idea of 
which, frankly, I have for some time past 
been nursing with a view to carrying out 
myself. Pressure of business has prevented 
me, and looks like continuing to do so. I 
had intended to suggest it to another lady, 
but it seems to me to be so exactly suited to 
your requirements that I shall offer it to 
you.” 

Mrs. Touchwood looked interested. 

oe Yes? ” 
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“A beauty shop in Bond Street properly 
run should show a profit of anything from 
50 to 65 per cent,” stated Mr. Jay, with en- 
tire truth. 

The lady thought a while. 

“Ye-es. Yes! Curious, that had not oc- 
curred to me.” 

Geo. H. laughed indulgently. 

“That is what so many of my clients say 
when they have paid for ideas which, but 
for the many distractions of social life, they 
would have thought of for themselves—for- 
tunately for we business men, I may add, 
ha-ha! . You like the proposal?”’ 

‘Well, of course, there must be an enor- 
mous profit in the sale of beauty treat- 
ments.” 

‘Chiefly, various forms of massage, I be- 
lieve,’ suggested Geo. H. ‘‘ Carried out by 
very pretty assistants.” 

“Yes, I know about that,’’ smiled Mrs. 
Touchwood. 

“‘ And the creams, face foods and so forth, 
might be based on good pure lard, worked 
up, perfumed, mixed with various necessary 
chemicals. Lard is cheap, as lard. But as 
face food, as sweet-smelling emollients, as 
scented creams, and so forth, it would be 
by no means cheap. I do not profess to 
be an expert in these matters, but, speak- 
ing as a business man, it seems to me that 
the beauty business might have the advan- 
tage over every other known business in 
the vital point of cost of raw material.” 

He was warming up. 

“Lard, luckily, can never be dear. It is 
a necessary food, and farmers throughout 
the world are growing it more and more— 
er—intensively daily. Suppose it rises a 
penny a pound. The housewife might 
grumble, but the beauty specialist simply 
would not know it.” 

It really did sound thrilling, and Mr. 
Jay evidently was pleased with the sound 
of it for he quite obviously would have 
continued lauding lard, in spite of one 
or two qualms and tremors which had 
appeared on Mrs. Touchwood’s carefully 
preserved and emolliented face, had she not 
intervened. 

“‘T have a friend in the lard, fats and oils 
business, Mrs. Touchwood, and I will see 
that your cost is sa 

‘Quite so, thank you, Mr. Jay. But one 
would need more thana half-hundredweight 
of lard to set up as a beauty specialist.” 

‘Indeed, one would,” agreed Geo. H.., 
heartily. ‘‘Primarily, one would need to 
find the perfect site for one’s establishment. 
That’s vital. Then one would need to en- 
gage pretty assistants and a competent and 
attractive manageress; to retain first call 
on achemist who would advise on the new 
mixtures; a really first-class advertisement 
writer; and a good idea would be to have 
first claim on the inventive ability of one 
of these poets we hear of—or even an ordi- 
nary author might do. They get the words 
somehow, these fellows; Balm of the Orient 
Blend for Your Tired Complexion, Mignon- 
ette Almond Foam for Fading Features, 
Sweet Breath of Araby Salve for Your Lips, 
Lavender Luxury Cream for Your Eye- 
brows—that sort of thing. I haven’t got 
the poetry of the thing, but these poets and 
author chaps have. They know the right 
words to sell the goods. The advertisement 
writer would put their grammar in order. 
And so your staff, your stock of essences, 
your astringents, juices, dusts, and, above 
all, your lard, together with the right site 
and a really good manageress would see 
you more than through.” 

Mrs. Touchwood was impressed, and 
rightly so. She wasashrewd lady and she 
saw very quickly the points which the 
worthy Jay was making. 

“Of course,’’ she said musingly. “‘The 
position of the establishment is immensely 
important.” 

“Tt must be Bond Street!” urged George, 
intensely earnest. ! 

“Yes. I see that. But is it possible to 
find even a small corner in Bond Street?’’ 
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aiWhen Is a 
RED EDGE 
Really 
Worn Out? 


That’s a matter for 
\ difference of opinion 
OT a hundred years ago 
the foreman on a big 
construction job came nosing 
around the scrap pile of a 
certain great railroad. 


“RED EDGE. | 


“Got any old worn out Red § 
Edges?” the foreman asked. 3 


**Some,”’ replied the man in 
charge. 


“Sell em?” 


“Sure. But do you mind tell- 
ing me what you want with 
eMiras 


“Well, it’s thisiway,” the foreman 
explained. “I can’t get my com- 
pany to buy good shovels. And 
there’s nothing) that slows up a 
digging job like a poor shovel. It’s 
up to me to get the work done on 
time. I figure those Red Edges that 
you folks call worn out have still 
got more stuff in *em-than the 
play toys my men 
have to work with.” 


RED EDGE 


We wonder if yous foremen are up 
against the same \tough proposi- 
tion? Wouldn’t it ibe a good idea 
to consult them béfore you put in 
your next order for shovels? 


We spent 50 
years learn- 
ing to make 
one grade of § 


Shovel 


RED EDGE 
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From a portrait by Duplessis 
Courtesy of Metropolitan Museum of Art 


AL a time when practi 
| cally nothing was known 
| about the prevention of 
b5| sickness, when life was 
~ hazardous and few but 
the stalwart survived and when the 
average length of life was much shorter 
than it is today, Benjamin Franklin 
lived to be 84 years old. During those 
years, Franklin guarded his health 
and preached fresh air, exercise and 
moderation in food. 


Do you know how long you are likely 
to live? Have you ever looked at 
the figures shown in the Life Table 
prepared by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company? These figures 
tell, to a day, what the chances are. 
While the Table does not consider 
you individually, it does consider the 
composite you—you and all the other 
tens of thousands just your age. It 
averages those in good health, those 
fairly well and those ailing. 


Live Longer 


If you are a man, 32 years old, reason- 
ably healthy, the Life Table tells you 
that you will probably live 35 more 
years. A woman of the same age will 
live 36 more years. Is that enough 
for you? Of course not. Think of all 
the vigorous men you know who are 
more than 67. Think of all the busy, 
worth-while women who are more 
than 68. Suppose Franklin had died 
at 67. 


We will send you a copy of the Life 
Table so that you may see what your 
chances are—whatever your present 


- 4 
“In order that you may know how 
many years are ahead of you, ac- 
cording to the law of averages, the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, upon request, will send you 


a copy of its Life Table. One 


germs have been discovered and 
the diseases they cause are being 
brought under control. 


Send today for both the Life Table 
and “Your Chance to Live.” They 
will be mailed you without charge. 


And to help you protect your 
health, we shall be glad to send 
pat booklet, ‘ ‘Your Chance to 
ive’’ 


Men and women are living longer 
than their forefathers lived. Life 


Published by 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


is being made safer than it was a 
generation ago. 
and sanitation are doing marvel- 
ous things to combat disease. 
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Golden Years 


Born 1706—Died 1790, 


We all know Franklin as a printer, an 
essayist and a remarkable statesman, but 
how many of us know that his most 
important work was done at an age when 
all too many men are indulging in fire- 
side leisure? At 68, Franklin was put in 
charge of the mail service of the colonies, 
At 70, he was one of a committee of five 
appointed to draw up the Declaration of 
Independence and was made Commissioner 
to France to intercede for the colonies. At 
75, he was sent on a commission to make 
peace with Great Britain. At 79, he was 
made Chief Executive of Pennsylvania and 
he held that post until he was 82. Shortly 
before his death at 84, he began fighting for 
the abolition of slavery. 


age may be. If you drift along and do 
nothing about building up your health 
you may live as long as the Table 
indicates. If you are careless you may 
live fewer years. But if you want to 
live in good, sound health to a robust, 
ripe old age, you will begin now to 
plan for those extra, golden years that 
may be yours. 


How Young are You? 


That uncompromising record in the 
family Bible telling the day you were 
born may be surmounted. It fixes 
your age but it does not tell how 
young you are. In actual physical 
condition you may be ten or fifteen 
years younger than your birth certifi- 
cate states—or you may be ten or 
fifteen years older! 


Go to your doctor and find out 
whether your body is keeping its 
youth. Have him take a health inven- 
tory. Perhaps you will discover that 
you are in much better condition than 
you thought. If impairments are 
found they can, in most 
cases, be corrected. There 
are few organic diseases, 
even those which affect 
heart, lungs, blood vessels 
and kidneys, which can- 
not be prevented or held 
in check. 


Get a Life Table. See 
how many more years it 
allots to persons of your 
age. Then have your 
doctor tell you how to 
stay young. 
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The gentle Jay pondered. 

“T must see what can be done. Some- 
thing might be managed. Leave that open 
for a day or so, I suggest. I have an idea 
about that,” he urged. 

“And you think nine thousand would be 


.ample capital, Mr. Jay?”’ 


“Ample! Oh, ample! I think a beauty 
specialist might start with a quart of per- 
fume, a stone of lard, a few odds and ends, 
and about fifty pounds in cash—and win 
out, at that!” 

The lady rose. 

“‘T am very glad I came to see you, Mr. 
Jay. You have given me an inspiration. 
We shall do something, I think. I know 
exactly the lady I need to manage the busi- 
ness for me—and, luckily, I also know a 
gentleman with a poetic fancy for words.” 

‘“Then the rest is simple, provided I can 
find you a site,’”’ declared Mr. Jay. 

“Oh, but you must—you really must, 
somehow. I get more enthusiastic about 
the business every moment. You need not 
let money stand in the way, Mr. Jay.” 

“No. I understand. I shall sacrifice 
nothing by being parsimonious, I assure 
you, dear lady. And I shall write to you, or 
possibly telephone very shortly, indeed.”’ 

“That is delightful!” 

They parted on that. 

“More brains and pluck and get-up-and- 
go-to-it in her little finger than Archmore 
and Slender have in the whole of their board 
room with a directors’ meeting sitting in 
full conference, ha-ha!’’ triumphed the 
squire of Finch Court, as he returned to his 
desk and began to figure furiously. 
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T DEVELOPED into quite a busy day 

for the enterprising old Finch Court 
swordfish, and it was brightened by lunch 
with Sir Clovis Jackson. 

Geo. H. rang him up shortly after Mrs. 
Touchwood left, and invited him to share a 
modest midday meal at the Carlton. The 
gentle one felt that he owed the baronet at 
least a lunch. 

They got on extremely well; each, in his 
own way, admiring the other. Sir Clovis 
quite openly expressed his wondering ad- 
miration for men who, like Mr. Jay, were 
capable of leaping daily into the arena of 
business and at the end of the day leaping 
out again, usually with something worth 
having in both hands; and, though he was 
less open about it, George Henry was con- 
scious of a sort of wondering admiration for 
aman who, with no money and only a title, 
contrived eternally to float so apparently 
serene and prosperous on the top wave of 
life. 

Mr. Jay explained candidly but kindly 
that, in view of the beauty business, the 
prospect of any marriage settlement on 
Sir Clovis—in the event of any marriage 
occurring—was, he feared, almost painfully 
remote. Sir Clovis took the sad news like a 
man. 

“T see,’”’ he said slowly; ‘‘I am not sur- 
prised, don’t you know. I have been puz- 
zling over the point you made this morning 
and I quite realize that a husband would 
have to be something rather exceptional to 
make him appear an attractive substitute 
for 3314 per cent a year on nine thousand 
pounds, what?”’ 

“True, true,” said Geo. H. gravely. 
“But can’t you manage to make yourself 
useful to Mrs. Touchwood in this business 
she proposes to finance?”’ 

“Well, perhaps so. I may prove to be 
able to give her a few ideas for pretty and 
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elegant names for her wares, 3 
a gift in that way, I am told. 
verse—light, pretty things— 
course, what?” 
Mr. Jay saw alight. 
“Why, you must be them 
of; the man who can giy. 
name so elegant and charmin 
in the world would ever d 
ing it with a good, Plain h 
lard.” 
Sir Clovis nodded, 
shade wanly. 
“‘T have no doubt that sh 
said. “TI could call lard quite 
that sound prettier; but 
could, what?” 
“And there are lots of ¢ 
could be of service to her. Kee 
the business, and the pret 
that sort of thing,” conti 
cheerily. “‘Drop in for half 
morning—no great hards ¥ 
you get up against any rea 
culty, all you have to do is’ 
I’ll soon put it right for you 
nothing, par just my ordir 
mission.’ 
Sir Clovis acknowl 
offer gratefully, and yf 
cheered, departed—to get fl r 
with Mrs. Touchwood. — 
““A very decent, sportit 
fellow indeed—doesn’t thro 
about,”’ mused Mr. Jay strol 
office. “Should be glad to! 
his pheasants, when he’s got 
Simple, unassuming, frank, 
almost be a high-class agent 
ner is concerned. Could use 
in my business, if only th 
give | him about ten or twe 
ing.” 
He reached his office, an 
breath—of cigar smoke—th 
lently at his job. An hour lz 
his bell. Mr. Gus Golding a 
‘Hah, that you, Gus, my be 
pen?” Mr. Jay pointed to 
foot of a written page. “ 
name there, will you?” 
Gus signed, picked up th 
crowns which the gentle G 
without comment on the te 
ment, said “’Nk you,” and 
It was noteworthy t 
evinced no curiosity or i 
had signed, and it was ch 
gentle Jay that he evinced 1 
inclination to tell his clerk w 
Mr. Jay had no use for: 
nastily particular about signin} 
blind, and Mr. Golding w 
it. It might have been an} 
from a firm contract to com! 
morning to confession of 
barratry or bigamy, but i 
Gus. He had nothing wo 
away—yet—and the custc 
lings was to his mind pret 
his autograph. 
As a matter of fact he ha 
an acknowledgment of the: 
taken over the unexpired n 
a twenty-one-year lease of 
Street. 
Ten minutes later Mr. | 
way to see Mrs. Touchwo 
beaming with pleasure at t 
he was a bearer of glad tiding 
“T shall let her off lightl 
sensible, level-headed, good-l 
with no frills on her—at le 
(Continued on Pag 
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Tea Spoons 6 for $ 3.50 
Dessert Knives 6 for 12.00 
Dessert Forks 6 for 6.25 
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of that rare quality which for over ninety years has dis- 
tinguished the productions of the Gorham Master Crafts- 
men. Mote, it pledges authenticity of design. Bradford 
is but one of the many charming patterns in Gorham 
Plate your jeweler will gladly show you. Its simplicity 
and lovely contour will delight you. 
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(Continued from Page 82) 

know of. ha-ha!—and I am no leech,” he 
told himself. ‘‘She shall have the lease for 
a clean, modest fifteen hundred now that 
those half-witted hounds, Archmores, have 
shied on the thing. It’s not what I 
hoped to turn over, but it’s better than 
being stuck with the thing, and anyway I 
shall slide a very pretty little thousand into 
the refrigerator. . . . Yes, fifteen hundred 
it had better be. Not so bad if not 
good. Might make it seventeen fifty, if the 
barometer’s rising.” 

He smiled at London out of the taxi win- 
dow. 

“Not such a bad little burg as some of 
these knockers try to paint her, I believe,”’ 
he crooned, as agents will in a fair wind 
with a wet sail. 

And because the charming Mrs. Nine- 
thousa—Touchwood, that is to say—had 
got three-quarters of an hour before she 
need slip into the little tea frock that was to 
send Sir Clovis Jackson clean over into the 
deep end, she was by no means loath to ac- 
cede to the suggestion of jolly Mr. Jay that 
they should forthwith run round and view 
the scene of the pending beauty factory. 

It was a dainty little place with plenty of 
room at the back, recently occupied by a 
disgruntled visionary who had taken an ex- 
pensive chance there with a sack of pale 
garnets—pale enough to pass for rubies. 
He had bought the consignment cheaply 
and had conceived the idea of calling them 
Hawaiian rubies and selling them so dearly 
that the rent and overhead of the Bond 
Street shop would make no more than the 
most trivial of dents in his profits. 

But he had discovered that the denizens 
of Bond Street and its purlieus knew rather 
more about pink garnets and their correct 
relation to nonreconstructed pigeon’s blood 
rubies than he had foreseen, and the in- 
evitable result had read as follows: 

“‘Absconder first, Bankruptcy second, 
Receiver third. Won by ashort head. John 
Law fourth.”’ 

Mrs. Touchwood was charmed with the 
place, and said so. 

“Certainly, and so am I,”’ echoed gentle 
Mr. Jay. “Call it by an attractive name— 
eh? Ye Wonder-workers’ House—nunno— 
Ye—no—lI’ve got it, Mrs. Touchwood— 
call it The Witch’s House—you see, don’t 
you?—the place where pretty little witches 
charm away the wrinkles!—and half of 
smart London will be wearing out your 
threshold and your till before you’ve really 
had time to get the lard properly mixed up 
with the various perfumes and things!”’ 

“Perfectly splendid—‘The Witch’s 
House.’ Anideal name. That is something 
like a flash of genius, Mr. Jay!” 

“Oh, well,’ said Geo. H., slightly shrug- 


ging. “Hardly that, but, still, not too 
bad.” 

“T want it. I see it,’’ enthused Mrs. 
Touchwood. “I see it as The Witch’s 
House!’’ 


That being so, there was nothing left to 
accomplish but the mere formality of pay- 
ing for it. 

“T am glad, very glad, you like it,” said 
George, honestly if  self-interestedly 
pleased. ‘‘And now for a morsel of good 
news. After business comes pleasure—ha- 
ha. Mrs. Touchwood, I can secure you the 
unexpired lease—nineteen years—at the 
same yearly rent as the last tenant paid, for 
a quick cash payment of only seventeen 
hundred and fifty pounds! Yes! Actu- 
ally! . . . And that, I imagine, is the best 
part of the whole thing. What do you say 
to that, Mrs. Touchwood? Nineteen years’ 
lease of the daintiest little place in Bond 
Street for a premium, so to put it, of seven- 
teen fifty!” 

Geo. H. was honestly surprised at his own 
moderation. 

“T call it most lucky!” 

“When you consult your regular family 
solicitors, you might tell them that it was 
I—Jay of Finch Court—secured it for you.”’ 

“Oh, I’m not consulting them,’’ laughed 
the lady. ‘‘They swoon at the idea of any- 
thing but trustee securities. Oh, no, I will 
give you a check now—as soon as I get 
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home—you will have tea, won’t you?—and 
close the bargain at once!”’ 

““Aha. I see that you are indeed a busi- 
ness lady,’’ said the gentle one playfully, 
and felt for his papers. 

A chatty quarter of an hour over the tea- 
cups, check books and fountain pens, with 
Sir Clovis hovering aristocratically around, 
put everything in order; and within half an 
hour of that, Mr. Jay—a quick man—had 
transferred the lease from Gus Golding to 
the lady, sent the completed document 
round to her, and was sitting back in his 
chair, patting, so to speak, a very charming 
little check fraternally on the head, and re- 
gretting that he had not suggested an addi- 
tion to it of 15 per cent for his commission 
instead of the ten he had got. 

‘And that is that, Golding, my boy,” he 
said blandly to Gus when that one looked in 
about closing time to see if Mr. Jay wanted 
anything more done, or whether, peradven- 
ture, there was anything the gentle one 
wished to give his clerk to mark the end of a 
day’s perfect agenting. “‘That is that, and 
if I had a free pass to the theater handy, I’d 
give it you, Gus, so that you could have a 
jolly evening at the theater. Don’t happen 
to have one, however. Pity.” 

Mr. Golding’s face fell. 

‘Sooner you hadn’t said anything about 
it, sir,’ he ventured to suggest. “‘ You kind 
of raised my hopes—me not having any- 
thing much to do this evening.” 

Mr. Jay looked fixedly at his aide. 

“Oh, that so? Humph!” 

He disassociated himself from a ten- 
shilling note. 

“All right. Go to the damned theater, 
my boy. You’ve done pretty well, recently. 
Only, mind now, don’t let me have any pre- 
suming on a kindness—hey, now?” 

“Certainly not, sir,’’ disclaimed Gus, 
absorbing the note. ‘“‘Good night, sir.” 
And went. 

Mr. Jay selected the biggest cigar in the 
box. 

“Not a bad lad—as lads go,” he said, and 
began to ponder which of the more expen- 
sive restaurants would be most likely to 
compete with his healthy appetite that eve- 
ning. 

“The best would hardly be too good, any- 
way. For I certainly deserve my dinner. 
There’s not such a multitude of agents 
would have closed out quite so slick a deal 
in the time—why, it reminds me of Miss 
Winnie O’Wy——”’ 

The telephone rang itself deliriously at 
the slick one. Mr. Jay reached out a lazy, 
even patronizing hand to it. 

“Yes. George H. Jay speaking,” he 
purred indulgently, and listened. 

If ashaft of barbed lightning had shot out 
into his ear hole he could not have sat up 
quicker than he did a second later; if a 
large, powerful specter had slid clammily 
into the office, reaching out hungrily for 
him, he could not have looked more horri- 
fied than he looked two seconds later; and 
a man with a fishbone jammed lengthways 
across his glottis could not have spoken 
more hoarsely than George Henry spoke 
five seconds later. 

“Hey? . Archmore, is it? You say 
you’ve reconsidered your decision re a 
branch for your firm in Bond Street, and 
you’re prepared to pay the three thousand 
pounds for the lease I offered you!”’ 

He ground his teeth, but though his eyes 
went slightly bloodshot he kept his head. 

“Well, I’m afraid you’re too late, Mr. 
Archmore. The lease is gone. You had your 
chance, you know. QWs By ae REL 
it back? Not a chance—at the money—at 
any money. The buyer’s delighted with a 
real bargain. I’m sorry. It’s hard to get 
hold of a place like that in Bond Street. 
Doubt if there’s another such. . Eh? 
Well, if that’s so—if you don’t want to 
boggle about a few pounds, I’ll do my best 
But I don’t think I shall succeed, frankly 
speaking. However, what’s your limit? 
Do my best, anyway. Right. I'll 
communicate again,’’ he declared, hung up, 
and began to utter a string of libels against 
Archmore and Slender that would have got 
him arrested if uttered in public. 
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And he was justified in giving way to his 
agony. Owing to a change of policy, Arch- 
more’s were entirely willing, anxious even, 
to part with three thousand pounds, possi- 
bly more, for that which the gentle Jay had 
just sold for seventeen hundred and fifty. 

“Twelve hundred and fifty pounds flung 
away by sheer stupidity! They’re like a lot 
of weathercocks in a whirlwind, Archmore 
and Slender—don’t know their own minds 
two seconds together. Lord, ain’t 
there anything but loss in the agency busi- 
ness these days! Lose—lose—lose—that’s 
agency, nowadays. And if you see a chance 
of snatching a speck of profit, something 
snicks off your hand at the wrist as you 
reach out for it!” 

He gripped the lower half of his head and 
face in both hands, and glared at the desk 
before him. 

“Wouldn’t treat a dog this way. . .. 
She’ll never sell it! Don’t blame her. Why 
should she? She’s got a good gamble, and 
that’s what she was looking for. Doesn’t 
need any money. . No, not a chance. 
I'll have to grin and bear it. But it’s 
tough—it’s too tough. No fault of my 
own—did my best for all parties all round 
and then get it full in the face, this way. 
Not aright thing. No. Tootough. I’dsell 
the business tomorrow if I could find a 
buyer—the way things are going. Can 
make losses without keeping a costly office 
to do it in—eh?—like Sir Clovis Jackson.”’ 

He pulled himself together and began to 
think so hard that he almost started purple 
pouches forming under his eyes. 

His mention of Sir Clovis had given him 
the ghost of an idea. 

““There’s a man who doesn’t want to see 
all that good money of Mrs. Touchwood’s 
flung away—squandered, one may say— 
on a wild-cat proposition like a beauty 
shop—a Witch’s House!”’ he told himself. 

“The whole darn thing has been a lot too 
impulsive, anyway. Shrewd chap, that Sir 
Clovis. . . . Afterall, even a beauty-shop 
backer needs some notion of business if she’s 
going to do any real good with the thing. 
Yes, we’ve all been too impulsive. Not a 
doubt of it. I blame myself—and Mrs. 
Touchwood. She kind of lit me up. Still, 
I’m the one who pays for my folly. I’m the 
goat. Cost me something better than 
twelve hundred and fifty pounds of Arch- 
more’s money. Sheer dead loss.” 

He groaned a little more, but kept con- 

trol of himself. 
* “What would Miss Winnie O’Wynn do 
in a matter like this? Sell somebody some- 
thing, somewhere, somehow. But 
me, I’m a plain, straightforward agent with 
a barbed arrow sticking in me somewhere. 
I’m not a lady conjurer—no. I’m Jay— 
poor old Jay, Finch Court, London. And 
I’m sorry for myself and I’ll own it.” 

He ground his teeth some more. 

“Not to beat about the bush, that 
woman has made a mistake through my 
fault. And I’ve got to swallow my medi- 
cine and admit it and put things right. . . . 
There ain’t 3314 per cent in lard anyway— 
there never was—not even if you scented it 
so it would smell from here to Araby. 
Carried away! But when it comes down to 
cold thinking ——’”’ 

His hand stole to the telephone, hovered 
there. 

“T’ve got to get her out of this thing some- 
how. I got her in—it’s up to me to rescue 
her. I got a sympathy with her, but these 
Archmore people deserve none and will get 
it. They make me mad. I guess I will get 
even with them. I’ll get Mrs. Touchwood 
clear off the thing—get her money back for 
her, intact except for just my trifle of com- 
mission—and soak it into Archmore’s in a 
way that will make ’em think before they 
try to play the fool with any other well- 
known agent Yes, sir, I will that or my 
name ain’t George Goat Jay!”’ 

His fingers were closing on the telephone 
when the instrument again became metal- 
eed vociferous. Mr. Jay answered the 
call. 

It was Sir Clovis Jackson on the line, de- 
manding congratulations. It appeared—to 
the gentle George’s straining ear—that he 


had so cheered and hearter 
at lunch and tea time > 
stricken baronet had 
proposed to Mrs. Touch: 
promptly accepted. 
For some obscure reg 
peared to think he owed 
Mr. Jay, and the squire 
not disabuse his mind o 
congratulated Sir Clovis ; 
“T’ve been thinking pr 
Mrs. Touchwood and 
declared. “‘And my refle 
me to the conclusion tha 
tion about settlements 
Mrs. T.’s idea about a b 
That was great news f 
Geo. H. talked rapid 
minutes, listened a litt) 
congratulation, rang of 
clock as he did so. i 
“Five and twenty mi 
here’s me still slaving, 
is gone, or going, to 
money,” he grumbled, 
Touchwood. 
Five minutes after tha 
once more to the lady’s 
often described as “h 
beaming and his honest 
wild. 
Mrs. Touchwood, a 
happy at the notion 
ing Lady Jackson— 
Touchwood-Jackson—h: 
uninterested in a point 
Witch’s House which. 
raised at the telephone. 
So very uninterested, 
Jay had conceived the i 
heated and was on his 1 
while it was hot. 
“T hurried around at or 
wood,” he was sayin: 
speaking as a business 
ment to Sir Clovis she 
light on—er—things in 
disagree with me—I fe 
nevertheless, it is my d 
out fear or favor. A 
not speak his honest min 
of no use. Myself, lam 
it will amuse you to he; 
who know me best I am 
‘Honest John Jay,’ ha-h 
of course. But, serious! 
I have been asking mys 
question ever since I hea: 
engagement to Sir Clov 
“A pointed question, 
The lady made her e 
quiring. 
“About this lease— 
House, in short. Will 
pily married to one of 
eligible baronets in G@ 
advised to continue with] 
proposal? Will not ni 
look to a married la 
money for a gamble that 
some sum which can be p 
safer use? I am asking: 
er—Mrs. Touchwood, a 
myself hurrying to say ‘ 
“Oh! You think tha 
abandon the beauty shop 
the lady. 
“To be frank, yes. 
And for many reasons 
the time to spare for ke 
investment. You will 
ine, to put a charming 
like Sir Clovis into a p 
hardly avoid coming in 
some of the prettiest 
in London—for they n 
cially selected for their 
ing to make The Witcl 
You know what poaci 
modern girls are—forg! 
Moreover, as a lady 0 
would not desire tha 
to you for every shillin 
you know, family los 
very greatly reduced 
“Oh, yes, I unde 
no money,” said Mrs. T 
fully. (Continued on! 
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you are married and settled 
have a position to keep up— 
g, hunting, various charities 
That is expected of him. If 
‘ne to you for every penny, he 
Japened, mortified. wen 
j appen before. It has wrecked 
id lives. So I honestly feel it 
ay to you that, speaking as an 
of his reputation, my consid- 
is this.” He paused impres- 


/ the idea of the beauty gamble 
e thousand pounds and, in- 
Jit on Sir Clovis Jackson—the 
\1 produce from gilt-edged se- 
ean—with proper safeguards 
to you in the event—the im- 
nt—of divorce or any such 
It should be worth five hun- 
4to him, to help him make a 
owing, and it will eliminate 
all sorts of things. And of 
/oney will, so to speak, still be 
” 
kA agreed with every word; 
{ had decided upon her course 
5; John had spoken. The ques- 
Hl made that clear. 

ifive up the project, Mr. Jay, 
‘t back the money I have paid 
| Can I get it back?”’ 
. Jay stood erect and looked 


lady, you are dealing with an 
yiended to you by Miss Winnie 
tive yourself no uneasiness 
ise—none whatever. It was I 
buying it. Circumstances 
-and now I advise your selling 
red to guarantee you the re- 
money in full—less the ordi- 
jy, professional commission.” 
if accept your proposal, Mr. 
e lady very eagerly—almost 
“Tf you can do that for me I 
‘too glad to pay the everyday 
lof course.” 
»arly as wild to get out of the 
Inest John was to get her out. 
na quick man, Mrs. Touch- 
vent has to be nowadays,” he 
id drew forth the agreement to 
ied by the lady only a fleeting 
efore, together with her check 
part of the agreement. 
tick man,” he repeated, smil- 
ve the documents binding you, 
(eck you paid, and there is the 


: all over. 
‘hese things just whatever you 
would like to do, my dear Mrs. 


frs. Touchwood did not hesi- 
anced at the papers, recog- 
iind promptly dropped them, 
te into the fire, watched them 
ied to the indulgently smiling 


her mind my saying, Mr. Jay, 
inion you are the most con- 
) brilliant agent I have ever 
) said enthusiastically. 
i '’tmind your saying that, dear 
sced modest Geo. H., produc- 
‘mall paper, a neat little sheet 
‘loctor’s bill form, thus: 

_ Five Fincu Court, 


SOUTHAMPTON Row, 
u LONDON. 


!1 Touchwood to George Henry 
h, , M.A. G. 
jal services rendered . 
Jith Compliments. 


I:he lady breaker of banks was 
\Asfied, for she reached for her 
7 once. On the whole, as Mr. 
t figured it, she could afford to 
ant get-out at the compara- 
st of a mere three fifty or so. 
ed himself about this, the 
at he could safely condole. 
to you rather a heavy price 
Was not so much an error of 
ange demanded by altered 


. £350 
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circumstances impossible to foresee,’’ he ex- 
plained. “But, after all, it is no more than 
the barest minimum we agents are allowed 
to charge. Ten per cent the transaction, 
that is to say. Ten on the original purchase, 
ten on the resale.” 

He bent over her, lightly indicating the 
letters after his name. 

““As you observe, I am a fellow of the 
Agents’ Institute of Great Britain, and a 
member of the Agents’ Guild. These 
bodies are as strict about the fees their 
members may and may not charge as—er— 
solicitors.” 

“Oh, that’s quite satisfactory, Mr. Jay, 
thank you.” 

Geo. H., tenderly folding home the check 
in his wallet, described himself as gratified, 
recongratulated her on her pending married 
happiness and departed. 

He took one taxi—but the way he was 
feeling now, he would have preferred to 
take two, had such an absurd extravaganza 
as riding two taxis bareback through Lon- 
don been permissible to a fellow of the 
Agents’ Institute. 

The town was now busy with the clamor 
and surge of the theater and dinner-going 
crowds, but the squire of Finch Court no 
longer felt hurt about that. He would get 
his dinner presently—yes, and maybe drop 
into a show somewhere—when he had fin- 
ished business. Indeed, it was with a 
species of paternal indulgence that he sur- 
veyed the throngs. 

“Better for most of you, far, far better, 
if you did as I’m doing. That is, to think a 
little less of yourselves and your own pleas- 
ure, and instead, to put in a little honest 
overtime on your businesses. Hard times 
like these, especially,” he said. But his 
tone was kindly. He wasn’t really annoyed 
with them at all. 

He got Sir Clovis at his flat just as that 
happy man was about to start off to collect 
Mrs. Touchwood for an evening out and 
about. 

“Well, Sir Clovis, I won’t detain you 
long,’’ he boomed, with a laugh like the 
sound of a great, good-natured wave break- 
ing on a good-humored old rock somewhere. 
“‘T really only looked in to tell you that I 
have been able to arrange for that charming 
lady, Mrs. Touchwood, to settle the income 
of nine thousand on you when she becomes 
your wife; the said income to be exclusively 
yours as long as you behave.” 

Sir Clovis went all funny for a moment. 

“That’s all right,”’ said Mr. Jay, patting 
him on the back. “Love on Easy Street is 
a lot better than Love down Penury Place, 
ha-ha! More facile, so to put it.” 

Sir Clovis observed that he owed Mr. Jay 
more than he could ever repay. Face- 
tiously, George let himself look alarmed. 

“T do most sincerely hope not,’ he de- 
clared, producing a small, unimportant 
document. “For I’m going to ask you to 
initial this—or better sign, perhaps. An 
unnecessary formality, but my guild is very 
strict about formalities.’ 

It was only a promise to pay a small mat- 
ter of ordinary commission of a mere fifteen 
per cent on the marriage settlement so suc- 
cessfully negotiated by the squire of Finch 
Court—fifteen per cent on nine thousand— 
thirteen hundred and fifty pounds, the low- 
est Geo. H. was allowed to charge by his 
guild. 

“Oh, certainly, my dear fellow,” said Sir 
Clovis almost apologetically, and signed 
very boldly indeed, even importing his valet 
to witness it. 

Honest John beamed some more, and 
playfully pushed the baronet out of the flat. 

“Now go and have a happy time—and 
think sometimes of poor old George H. Jay, 
toiling on his overtime. . Your man 
here shall give me the whisky and soda I 
deserve, but there’s no need to keep you 
from the lady to watch me drink it, ha-ha. 
Au revoir! Been with Sir Clovis 
long, my man?’’ he asked of the arreary- 
looking valet. 

“Ten years, sir!”’ 


“Ah! I see you’re one of the old- 
fashioned, loyal—that’s enough soda— 
kind.” 
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“Sir Clovis is a white man, sir.”’ 

“He is all that, and he deserves his luck.” 

Luck, sir?”’ 

“Yes, indeed. He is going to marry a 
well-to-do lady who loves him and whom he 
loves, and he is going to be, on the whole 
and one way and another, pretty well off in 
future.” 

The arreary look began to evaporate 
from the valet’s face. 

“That’s good, sir. Sir Clovis deserves 
te, 

“T’m sure of that, my man,” replied 
George, finished his refreshment, shed a 
note on the valet and left. 

He headed—still in one totally inade- 
quate taxi—for the big house where the 
man, Archmore, sat awaiting him. 

Mr. Archmore was a curt man, and like 
Mr. Jay, was in a hurry to finish work for 
the day. 

“Get it?” he said. 

Se ldidess 

“How much for it?” 


“Five thousand pounds!” said George 


Henry. 

Mr. Archmore Bioed up. 

“No. It’s too much. I’ll stand for los- 
ing a little flesh, but I won’t lose both flesh 
and blood. Letit go. Good night, Jay.” 

“Good night,’’ said Geo. H. without a 
tremor. ‘‘Sorry to have bothered you.” 


Archmore let him reach the door before | 


he spoke. 

“Look here, Jay. I'll give you three 
thousand five hundred. Yes or no! We can 
do with the place—but, also, we can still do 
nicely without it. Take it or leave it.”’ 


George H. was almost always capable of 


recognizing finality when he heard it. 

“Tl take it, Mr. Archmore,’’ he said. 
“You paying my commission.”’ 

“Damn your commission, Mr. 
said Archmore blasphemously. 

It was the most shocking observation 


Jay!” 


that Honest John Jay had been compelled | 


to listen to for months. It hurt. 

““My commission, Mr. Archmore, is my 
daily bread,” he observed with dignity. 

“Well, get it from your client—the per- 
son you're selling for—can’t you? 
ably yourself, I should say.” 
laughed. 
own commission.” 

His harsh face went all good-humored at 
the sight of the horror and disgust which 
the revolting idea of paying himself his own 


Archmore 


Prob- | 


“That’s it—pay yourself your 


commission painted on the agent’s every | 


feature. 

“Tut, tut, man, be sane, be sane! 
Mustn’t be too greedy these days. Have a 
cigar.” 

Resignedly, George H. took the cigar. 

“Oh, very well,” he said. ‘‘If you put it 
that way!” 

He passed the last of his documents, 
signed it, exchanged it for Archmore’s 
check and glanced at the clock. 

“You may or may not believe it, Mr. 


Archmore, but this has been pretty well a | 


twelve-hour day for me!”’ he said. 


Archmore nodded. 


“T know, I know. It’s awful,” he con- | 


doled. “‘That’s the way I have to slave too. 


Sometimes I ask myself if it’s all worth | 


while.” 
George H. nodded sympathetically. 
“Yes, yes. So do I.” 


““And what’s the answer?”’ Beeeded 
Archmore with a deep, far-back twinkle in 
his eyes. 


The squire of Finch Court reflected for | 


a moment on the three thousand pound 
profit on the lease, plus the three hundred 


and fifty pound commission from Mrs. | 
Touchwood, plus the thirteen hundred and | 


fifty pound to come from Sir Clovis, from 


which total must be deducted fifteen shil- | 
lings squandered on Gus Golding. ‘Then he | 


replied. 

“The answer? Why, I think the answer 
is that it’s worth it. On the whole, yes, 
worth it. It’s a hardish life, but a man 
ought to do his best with things as he finds 
them—eh? Ha-ha!”’ 

And so saying, shook hands, and once 
again let himself loose on London, walking 
full and free and bold. 
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Perfect cooking is one thing 
—fuel economy quite an- 
other. Yet these are the two 
vital qualities that deter- 
mine the meritsofanyrange. 


Beauty of design alone 
would not merit the ever-in- 
creasing demand forAlcazar 
Ranges. It is the obvious sav- 
ing in fuel they assure, com- 
bined with their splendid 
cooking and baking quali- 
ties, that has made this line 
the choice of thousands of 
experienced cooks. 


There is an Alcazar exactly 
suited to your needs—mod- 
els for kerosene oil, for gas, 
for coal or wood —and also 
the famous Duplex Type, 
burning coal or wood with 
gas, or wood or coal with 
kerosene oil, singly or to- 
gether. See the Alcazar deal- 
er in your town before you 
decide—or write us. 


Alcazar Range & Heater Co. 


436 Cleveland Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


eAleazar 


Quality Kitchen Ranges 
Every Type, Style and Price for Every Fuel 


HE Ever-Ready Blade 

is a husky piece of dia- 
mond-hard steel—staunch 
and rigid in itself, and 
made more so by its 
double-thick backbone. 

With this ample stock to 
work with, it is possible 
to give a perfect bevel 
which terminates in a mi- 
nute but true edge—a super- 
keen edge which is also 
super-durable— the keenest 
edge in the world. 

The Ever-Ready Blade 
(A) above, is scientifically 
better than the thin wafer 
blade (B). It gives the 
perfect shaves made possi- 
ble by its husky construc- 
tion—and it retains its keen- 
ness through shave after 
shave. 

Ever-Ready Blades are 
guaranteed to give you 
more and better shaves. 
They run 100% uniform 
to the package. Money 
back if you aren’t 100% 
satisfied—and this holds 
good for the Ever-Ready 
Razor, too. 


Ever-Ready Razors and Blades 
are sold everywhere 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CORPORATION 


Brooklyn, New York 


Ever-Ready 


Blades 


35c the 
package 


| to bed for several months. 
| then, I really did debate whether I hadn’t 
| better let the I-told-you-sos who said jazz 
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up to then, New York had never heard any 
jazz. Chicago had and New Orleans and 
San Francisco, but not New York. The 
café made something of a point of the 
band’s debut—raised the cover charge and 
boosted the food prices. The dancers came, 
too, but when they heard the music they 
didn’t know what to make of it. 

The band played an entire jazz selec- 
tion. Not a soul stepped out on the floor. 
The café manager, standing on the side- 
lines, was ready to weep with wretchedness. 
The men guests were suddenly conscious of 
their high collars and the women of shoes 
that hurt. And there sat the unhappy 
band, banging away, surrounded by a 
scene as festive as a funeral. 

Finally the manager, desperate, dry 
lipped but determined, raised an arm to 
halt the incomprehensible music. ‘‘ This is 
jazz, ladies and gentlemen,” he pleaded. 
“Tt’s to be danced to.”’. 

Perhaps it was his woebegone counte- 
nance that relieved the strain. At any rate 
somebody laughed and every gentleman 
grabbed his lady and began to cavort. 
Bang, bang, slap-bang, hip hooray! Jazz 
had hit New York and New York had gone 
down before it! In two years the thing 
had sprung from New Orleans to Chicago, 
from Chicago to San Francisco, had taken 
rough form and overrun the continent, had 
captured New York and spread from North 
to South and from East to West, with only 
isolated portions of New England and New 
Englandism holding out against it. 


A Symphony Past and Jazz Future 


A reporter who once came to get a suc- 
cess story from me complained bitterly 
that I hadn’t undergone enough hardships. 
He explained that to be of any real value 
for his kind of tale I should have started to 
work at twelve to support an invalid 
mother and fourteen small brothers and 
sisters. Another thing he deplored was 
that I hadn’t “fought my way up.” In 
fact, he intimated that it looked to him as if 
I’d risen without much trouble and then 
gone down again of my own accord. That 
was his opinion of jazz, and he’s not alone 
in it. 

It’s true that I’ve been broke only at 
intervals and that, even then, I might have 
called on relatives for help if I had been so 
minded. But just the same I feel as if jazz 
and I have come over some pretty rough 
roads together. We have had to fight for 
recognition, and folks have never spared 
our feelings if they felt inclined to tell us 
what they thought of us. They still con- 
sider us fair targets, for that matter. 
Every day or so somebody emphasizes my 
horrible jazz present by referring to my 
honorable symphony and string-quartet 
past. There are plenty of people who carry 
around that double-edged knife and use it 
any time to stab jazz and the leaders of the 
jazz movement simultaneously. 

I am less vulnerable to such digs, now 
that I’m standing on my own legs with a 
clear idea of what I am trying to do. And 
I don’t mind admitting that having the 
price of a good-sized meal in my pocket 
adds a lot to my self-confidence. You can’t 
get away from human nature—at least I 
can’t—and I have no patience with the idea 
that art and starvation are twin sisters. 

There was a time when legs and pockets 
gave out all at once. That was after the 
war, when I broke down at the Fairmont 
and had to give up my orchestra and take 
For a while 


would bring me to no good end have it 
their own way. 
I didn’t, but when I finally got well, I 


| hadn’t a penny and was warned by my doc- 


tor not to take on much responsibility or 
hard work for a while. I finally set out to 
build up a band at the Potter Hotel in 
Santa Barbara. My old prewar men were 
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(Continued from Page 5) 


too expensive to be thought of in this ven- 
ture, and so I had to make a new start with 
raw recruits. , 

These came chiefly from the high school. 
Bright, ambitious, nice youngsters they 
were, thrilled about jazz and eager to 
learn. The trouble was, not one of them 
had been taught to read music. Our re- 
hearsals had to be conducted by ear and I 
had to build my boys into my musical idea 
without a trace of musical foundation. It 
was like making writers of free verse out of 
children who didn’t know the alphabet. 
When a lad who could read notes applied 
for a job I hailed him as manna from 
heaven—and he turned out to be the worst 
of the lot. He knew no more about music 
than a parrot knows about grammar. 

Those untrained children with their de- 
sire to learn made me realize what could be 
done by the schools if they would only take 
hold. Why is it that wealthy patrons of 
music pour out millions for symphonies 
and not a cent for music in public schools? 
It’s my idea that every child ought to go to 
school with books under one arm and a 
horn or some other instrument under the 
other. Music—that is, music they play 
themselves—arouses the interest of boys 
and girls alike and may, I believe, make the 
bad ones good and the good ones better. 

From what I have seen, it seems to me 
that most music teachers must be teaching 
music as Latin teachers teach Latin—as 
though it were a dead language—some- 
thing without any meaning in real life, 
something to be learned by rote. Music isa 
language all right, but a living, changing, 
vital language. The solemn respect some 
people give it belongs only to things dead 
and canonized. 

One of those Santa Barbara boys, a little 
chap who played the cornet, once woke me 
out of a sound sleep at four o’clock in the 
morning because he had forgotten how a 
difficult scoring ran. He was so interested 
that he didn’t think of apologizing for his 
unceremonious call, taking it for granted 
that I would feel just as he did about the 
urgency of the situation. He said he 
couldn’t sleep for thinking of the music, so 
he got up and walked five miles to reach 
first aid. 


When the Dancers Paid the Fiddler 


Probably I was already awake anyway, 
for I was losing considerable sleep myself 
just then over the conditions that were 


making it impossible for me to carry out: 


my plans for an experimental orchestra. 
Hardly a day passed that I didn’t get some 
new idea for scoring or instrumentation, 
but I didn’t have, and couldn’t get, an ade- 
quate laboratory for testing my inventions. 
The more I worked with jazz the surer I 
was that its authentic vitality would take 
root and develop on what I called a sym- 
phonic basis. I was longing to try it any- 
way. A painter must feel like that when he 
is confronted with an extraordinarily paint- 
able subject and there are no brushes in 
reach. 

Saving money became suddenly a passion 
with me—spendthrift and wastrel that I 
had always been. I wanted to save now be- 
cause I wanted to be able to afford a good 
orchestra. For a while I led a sort of wan- 
dering minstrel life, directing bands in 
Pasadena, Los Angeles and San Francisco 
as opportunity came. 

It was at the Maryland Hotelin Pasadena 
that I was presented to the King of the Bel- 
gians, who requested that I be brought up 
after he heard us play. It was the first time 
I had ever been introduced to royalty and I 
got all mixed up on what I should call him. 
Ever since I have been afraid that I ad- 
dressed him as “King,” but I have never 
dared ask anybody. 

He was very gracious, anyway, and put 
some questions about certain of the ‘‘ queer 
noises’’—meaning the saxophone and clar- 
inet effects. I explained as best I could, 


getting sort of red and flustered, 
he said I should go to Europe and 
somebody led me away to a corn 
could mop my brow in peace ap} 
just how many “bones” I had p) 
Intent on making as much m 
could as quickly as possible, J 
group which played for dancing at 
hotels on a_ the-dancer-pays~ 
plan. We musicians were e 
big can into which our pati 
lars in return for jazz. At | 
me miserably ashamed. TI { 
acting the cap-holding m 
hand-organ grinder on a stre 
my need for money was sos 
that when I saw the co 
abandoned my scruples. 
We players walked abc 
crowd and when one pi 
waited for somebody to fee 
we started another. The n 
good customers—so good 
allowed credit to the mor 
including Charlie Chaplin 
were dancing with someone 
would hold up their fingers 
much they were willing to’ 
dance prolonged. We follow 
with our eyes and as long 
tinue to hold up fingers frot 
we continued to play. We 
if some little girl from the 
dancing with a movie here 
did too. 


A Chance With a Rea 
Once it cost an Iowa gre 
to keep a famous film v: 
When we had played fo 
pause between, people beg: 
During the fifth, only a i 
hung on, and when we y 
on into the sixth, the las 
the floor—and still that 
But he was fat and per 
stir in the back of his min 
sixth he held up no more fin; 
stopped he came brea 
and we tackled him f 
tried to shade the price 
number basely suggested 
would rather have us send the He 
his home town. Then he came re 
It wasn’t pretty, but it wace 
life—absurd, chaotic, full of vig ri 
excitement and battle. Meaniie 
slowly piling up some money, wih 
had to go to pay my debts, ai | 
doggedly on to my ambition. i 
money to hold a first-class ore 
gether and there weren’t m 
those days who believed in jazz} 
back it. Not my kind of jazz an 
was regarded as one who ; H f 
and impractical ideas. If it hadi) 
John Hernan I might have giv 
gone back to the symphon 
have taken to selling real 
friends suggested would 
way of making a living. 
him, believed in me and in 
risk money on us. : 
One day when I was fe 


broke—a new dun had just ‘ 
came to see me. 
“Think you could make go 


orchestra if you got the chance: 
after a little casual talk. 
“Aw, what’s the use?” I 
even looking at him. “I ha 
chance!” - 
‘Are you so sure about t 
back, and there was some 
that startled me. I grabbed 
just as he was pretending t 
“What do you mean?’ 
expect he has a scar toda 
“Well,” said he, prepa 
thanks by fleeing round th 
just guaranteed your ord 
for a month to the ma 
‘(Continued on Pa 
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who tests 
your tubes? 


HO makes. the vacuum tubes you 
use? is One important question. 
Who tests them? is another. 


The same great research laboratories that de- 
veloped the Mazda lamp have developed the 
Radiotron. The five great factories that man- 
ufacture the Mazda lamp, manufacture the 
Radiotron. And the same genius and the 
same scrupulous accuracy are behind the test 
methods developed for the RCA test labor- 
atories. 


You would not think of putting into your 
lighting socket today, anything but a Mazda 
lamp. Why put into your radio socket, any- 
thing but an RCA Radiotron—backed by 
the same skill, the same engineering and 
manufacturing resources? 


A Radiotron is far more difficult to make 
than an electric lamp. It demands accuracy 
to the hundredth of an inch. It demands 
ten million times rarer exhaustion of the air 
from the tube. And to guard against error 
in the turning out of hundreds of thousands 
of Radiotrons—to insure the high standards 
of uniform perfection that have made fa- 
mous the names of RCA, General Electric 
and Westinghouse, the RCA test laborato- 
ties have developed tests delicately exact. 
When you buy a vacuum tube—know who 
| made and tested it. Look for the RCA mark 
| Le and the name Radiotron on the base. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


A-Radiotron 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF RADIOLAS | 
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(Continued from Page 90) 
Alexandria in Los Angeles. You start the 
thirteenth.” 

Another time that thirteenth might have 
given me superstitious pause, but on this 
one occasion I didn’t even think of it. More- 
over, we did open on the thirteenth and I’ll 
never forget the first night if I live to be a 
million. 

Word had got about among some of my 
friends in the movies that I was going to 
make my ‘‘debut’’ at the Alexandria, so a 
lot of the picture people showed up. More 
than that, they acted as if they were crazy 
about our music and clapped so much that 
we were delirious with happiness and played 
better than we ever did in our lives before. 

I think some of them went out between 
dances and telephoned to friends, because 
couples kept pouring in. I guess there 
never was a more generous orchestra than 
we were that night. We kept playing en- 
core after encore until even the most insa- 
tiable dancers cried enough. I can see them 
all now—Charlie Chaplin, solemnly bur- 
lesquing my conducting while everybody 
roared, Pauline Frederick, Mabel Nor- 
mand, the gayest thing there and pretty as 
a picture, Harold Lloyd, Cecil de Mille 
and—but it would take a blue book of the 
films to list them all. 

You see, in spite of the stories about its 
illicit gayety, Hollywood gets pretty dull 
of evenings and the stars were glad enough 
to have something new todo. Wallace Reid 
was there, I know, and played the drum 
with the orchestra. He often came in and 
played either the drum or saxophone. We 
were always glad when he chose the saxo- 
phone, because we could drown that out. 
Poor Wallie was a fine fellow and a splendid 
actor, but not much of a drummer. 

Of course we were pleased that the first 
night went off so well, but we knew we 
weren’t out of the woods yet by a long shot; 
so the next day and the next, we tried 
harder and harder. I suppose I must have 
slept some during that time, but I can’t 
remember any periods of sweet, dreamless 
ease. Our first-night customers stayed with 
us, though, and at the end of the month 
John Hernan was told we had made good, 
and at the end of the year symphonic jazz 
had proved so attractive that the Alexan- 
dria’s cover receipts had considerably more 
than doubled. 


The Short End of Cooperation 


It would seem that I should have been 
earning plenty of money by this time, but 
I was not. Starting on a shoe string as I 
had, we adopted the codperative plan in the 
orchestra. I was to have the largest share. 
That was all right as far as it went, but the 
difficulty was that whenever one of my 
men threatened to accept a better offer I 
had to take something off my own salary to 
keep him satisfied. 

One day a fellow came up with a tele- 
gram. Without a word he handed it to me 
and I read an offer from another leader at 
twenty-five dollars a week more than he 
was getting. 

“Well?” he prompted, when I didn’t 
speak. 

The reason I didn’t speak was that I was 
figuring how much I could cut down on 
what I was getting and still eat regularly. 
He was a good man and I wanted to be 
fair with him. 

Finally I said, ‘‘ Will a thirty-dollar raise 
be all right?” 

He thought it would and hurried off, 
jubilant. That week, and for many weeks 
following, I paid him thirty dollars of my 
own money—until one day I found out he 
had faked the telegram. He hadn’t even 
had another offer. 

The men averaged $100 a week. I got 
forty dollars—sometimes. Indeed, for a 
long while after I was leading a successful 
jazz orchestra and getting a lot of pub- 
licity for it, I was barely scraping by from 
week to week. 

It was not until much later, when we 
began to make records, that dissatisfaction 
arose among the men over the codperatjve 
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system and we gave it up. It wasn’t very 
fair. For instance, in making a record the 
drummer, who might strike his cymbal 
once in an entire number, got the same as 
the man who played five or six instruments 
and worked every second of the time. After 
that, I paid the men a straight salary, vary- 
ing according to ability and usefulness. 
And from that time I began to make some 
real money myself. 

For quite a while I did the arrangements 
and orchestrations as well as the conduct- 
ing, but it was too much for one man; so 
we took on Ferdie Grofe, symphony player 
and composer. Now the two of us work out 
our ideas together. 

The chance for the orchestra—or band, 
we called it then—to go East came when 
the Ambassador Hotel at Atlantic City 
was opened. S. W. Straus agreed to lend 
us the money to make the trip—$2600. He 
was gambling on us. If we didn’t make 
good But we did. He got back his 
money. 

Until we went to Atlantic City the only 
recognition we had won, aside from the ap- 
proval of those who danced to our music, 
came from persons interested in our trick 
of jazzing the classics; that is, of applying 
our peculiar treatment of rhythm and color 
to well-known masterpieces. 


Lady Luck With Yellow Hair 


The notice this brought us was not always 
of the pleasantest. Certain correspond- 
ents called us scoundrels and desecrators, 
and one man described us as ghouls “‘bes- 
tializing the world’s sweetest harmonies ’”’— 
rather a mixed metaphor, it seemed to me. 
Seven different kinds of hell were predicted 
for us, and one woman with a gift of epithet 
termed us ‘‘vultures, devouring the dead 
masters.” 

I don’t get mad at these communications 
and I always read them. Sometimes even 
I can see justice in them. Besides, it’s good 
to know the worst that people think of us. 
But of course I don’t agree that we have 
done such very terrible things to the 
classics. 

I worship certain of the classics myself 
and respect them all. But I doubt if it 
hurts Tschaikowsky or even Bach when we 
rearrange what they have written—pro- 
vided we choose appropriate compositions 
of theirs—and play it to people who have 
not heard it before. I have never had the 
feeling that I must keep my hands off the 
dead masters, as people feel that they must 
not speak the truth of the dead unless it is 
a complimentary truth. 

Atlantic City was like a new world—a 
world we didn’t like so well at first. After 
a few weeks of it the boys wanted to go 
back to the Coast. 

The golden sunshine and the whole- 
hearted camaraderie of California had taken 
on increased enchantment as the distance 
between us widened. My gang didn’t think 
people were very friendly in Atlantic City 
and they claimed the Atlantic Ocean was 
vastly inferior tothe Pacific. Even the neck- 
ties in the shops were “lacking in pep,” they 
complained. In short, they were homesick. 

I’ve always maintained that it was a 
girl who finally started us on the road 
to popularity. I don’t know her name or 
where she came from. All we know about 
her is that she had yellow hair and brown 
eyes, and she danced like a wood nymph. 
One listless, gloomy day, when we were 
playing for a handful of people, she walked 
into the room with a typical masculine tea 
hound. She was bored and showed it. He 
tried to make conversation and she pouted. 

Then the music started. They danced, 
and to our delight she began, as the trom- 
bonist gleefully said, to ‘‘snap out of it.” 
We all felt an interest in her. The next day 
she came again, bringing a whole tableful. 
After that, she rarely missed an afternoon 
and she was always accompanied by a large 
party. Business fairly bounced out of its 
depression. We never spoke to the girl nor 
she to us, but we knew she was press agent- 
ing us all over town. We certainly were 
grateful to that girl. 
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Even though we eventually did well at 
the Ambassador and began to pay Mr. 
Straus back, we might have gone home if a 
phonograph concern had not held a con- 
vention at Atlantic City. A representative 
of the company happened to lunch at the 
Ambassador and heard us play. It wasa 
good deal like being rushed for a fraternity 
at college. He came up and urgently 
insisted that we do nothing about a pho- 
nograph contract until he had time to com- 
municate with his firm. Only six of our men 
had yet come on and I suggested that he 
wait until he could hear us all. 

“We're much better full force,’ I ar- 
gued. 

““Nonsense!’’ he surprised us by saying. 
“You can’t be much better than you are 
now!” 

And in a few days we had a nice, fat 
two-year contract. After that we got 
used to cyclone happenings. The Palais 
Royal café in New York City also waved 
a contract at us. Vaudeville scouts ap- 
proached us. Our pictures were in the 
papers. The slings and arrows of fortune 
still pierced us occasionally, but on the 
whole we were almost surfeited with ap- 
plause. 

To the Palais Royal came all the coun- 
try’s great names and the foreign visitors 
too. Any night at all we could look out 
and see Vanderbilts, Drexel Biddles, 
Goulds and the rest dancing to our music. 
Lord and Lady Louis Mountbatten, cous- 
ins of the Prince of Wales, came on their 
honeymoon. 


The Front Door or Nothing 


They adored dancing and they were 
such a friendly, jolly pair that when they 
were in the room we played almost nothing 
but their favorite pieces. We had many 
conversations and Lord Mountbatten got 
to be the friend of every boy in the band. 

“You’ve simply got to come to Lon- 
don,” he kept saying. ‘“‘The Prince of 
Wales must hear the band. That’s all there 
is to it.” 

And after they had gone back there was 
a letter with crests and coronets on its seal, 
telling us again that we must come to Lon- 
don, where Lord Mountbatten himself 
wanted the pleasure of presenting us to the 
Prince, and adding that ours was the best 
band they had ever heard! 

Part of the result of our vogue was that 
smart hostesses began to want us for pri- 
vate parties. The first of these, at the 
home of a very rich, very well-known New 
Yorker, was almost a fizzle. Up to this 
time, whenever we had played for private 
parties it had been in California, where 
nearly everybody knew us. We were all 
fairly prosperous, with small cars of our 
own, well-fitting tuxedos and no idea that 
anybody was better than we were. So, 
though we played for the guests for pay, we 
always ate in the dining room and received 
the same consideration from the host that 
any visitor to his house would get. 

But in the East, it appeared, all was differ- 
ent. Orchestras were hired by the social 
secretary to play for an entertainment and 
then turned over to the butler to look after. 
So when I got to the brownstone house in 
question on the night we were to play there, 
I found the men all out in the street, de- 
jected and belligerent, instruments piled on 
the walk, and a crowd gathering. 

“What’s up?”’ I asked, amazed. 

“Well,” said the biggest sax player, “‘we 
didn’t know what you would want us to do. 
They told us, when we rang the front door- 
bell, to go round to the servants’ entrance. 
We aren’t going.” 

I didn’t blame them and so I went to the 
front door and got an audience with the 
host. 

““My men don’t wear secondhand tuxe- 
dos nor eat with their knives, and they are 
a good deal like gentlemen,” I told him. 

After that we were always treated just as 
we had been in California. 

Into the midst of our already busy days 
came now a contract for a season with the 
Ziegfeld Follies. The first night we played 
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with them was one of the most 
ever spent. 
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wouldn’t even read the pape 
But to my surprise I heard j the 
very well of us, and the m 
on all right. . 
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The Fad for He ial 


New York is a queer 
theory that novelty, not luck 
what gets by there. , 


about something new to 
palate or its ears. The ne 
this. It is a city of press 
to wonder how they all : 
“Tt’s easy enough,” one toli 
York city editors like p agi 
duce the goods. They don’t 
pretend with them, but if you 
that is different they will give 
page any time.” 
The bizarre and the 
the headlines but the ] 
shekels. Naturally, an 
ways an army of imitat 
vogue wears out. There is nc 
lasting in novelty alone. We 
New York we were just a nov 
season, something to make t 
stop, listen and dance for th 
had a hankering to be taken si 
had an idea that there | 
while about jazz—dan tl 
were doing the best we coul 
once in a while there was 
hearing a flapper humn 
musie without knowing i 
something we had sold her. 
But no one took us ser 
stage, it wouldn’t have de 
thing about jazz being 
one. The artistic w 
scoffed and the flapper and heb 
have looked sheepish at beingct 
liking for anything highbrow.) 
I thought it would be a goot 
out of New York for a while. i 3 
seen, as everybody must see, '€ e 
adoration for the European. 
ers, nice American boys and gs 
unable to get a hearing in the 
try until they had studied in Ity 
They were not particu 
the European period that I al ct 
the contrary, they usually lost 
whatever it was that de € 
tive. But the point wags the 
what the public want 
foreign flavor—especia iff 
wearing a foreign name. 
I figured that my orchestr’ \ 
ably get more serious ee 
what was in the back of my hed 
obtained a little of the for ‘h 
selves. And we wouldn’t need) 
any Russian prefixes or #1 
either. The end of it was! 4 
Europe March 3, 1923. 
American bunch. Most of | 
been abroad. Wild Western¢ 
managed to adapt ourselv 
but Europe was somethil 
There was a terrified lump p! 
as the Statue of Liberty 
sight. I had a premoni 
have stayed at home. 
cited and confident. 
“Lookut what we did to 
one encouraged me on @ 
I was proclaiming quite 
wished we had never come 
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Editor’s Note—This is the 
by Mr. Whiteman and Miss Mi 
will appear in an early issue 


| that steam and electric rail- 
Joming back. Street railways 
+)0,000,000 passengers last year, 
increased use of private auto- 
| public busses. Both steam 
‘dstreet railways are adjusting 
.to new conditions, and begin- 
4 rather than lose from auto- 
yetition. But there was a period 
|i painful loss to investors before 
‘ment began. As the writer has 
re: 

1,no such thing as complete or 
vy in the world. We cannot be 
t always making a safe invest- 
we can of living to a ripe old 
‘all comparative and relative. 
/ wears out, investments and 
Egs alike. - 

- aside from dishonesty, bad 
sre quackery, all business enter- 
subject to countless hazards. 
ces as poor management, nat- 
ion, disappearance or change in 
(specific articles, violent changes 
sal level of prices, excessive ad- 
vages, war, fire and physical 
all these tend to destroy in- 


sen said that no business is good 
an a generation. One thing we 
» of, present incomes cannot be 
gor future incomes without risk.” 
ately the new ownership is not 
ed entirely to industries which 
1 sell basic, essential commodi- 
‘vices. Employes and patrons 
as owners in enterprises where 
}rowth will pass in the course of 
2, like styles in women’s shoes. 
ts everlasting riddles of the whole 
ganization of industrial society 
jut.”” In other words, what does 
2'y of the organizers and early 
4 enterprise to cash in by selling 
ie really mean? Does it mean 
vestment is no good? Are the 
oading at the expense of the 
|. Filene, the Boston merchant, 
ie of his books to the “critical 
en the creative administrator 
and a financial syndicate, at- 
jquick profits, buys control and 
ithe public. 


e Insiders Unloading? 


in any way indorsing such ex- 
‘views, and merely to bring out 
i: lights and shades of the sub- 
“iter feels it only fair to quote 
ement made in the House of 
\cives on February 7, 1924, by a 
nfrom West Virginia: 
ithin my personal knowledge 
reet cars were first constructed 
ties were organized for their op- 
‘t that time they were highly 
find, as a rule, were almost en- 
1 by persons influential enough 
he necessary franchise. They 
orporations, and the public, gen- 
not buy the stock. With the 
!.00d roads and automobiles, the 
/ Operating cars was at an end, 
\blic, by advertisements in the 
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» original owners unloaded, and 
re now holding the securities of 
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is gentleman holds the same 
I do not know, but prophe- 
be found in the Congres- 
the date cited, to the effect 
Ways will go the same way”’; 
of the coming of the radio, the 
tem, “as at present organ- 
€ goes on to say: 

u are now receiving with your 
an invitation to join the 
the telephone companies 
of allowing the present 
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Though not alone in seeking employe 
and customer shareholders, the public util- 
ities, especially the electrical and telephone 
companies, have made spectacular ad- 
vances in establishing the new ownership. 
Fortunately, there are unusually stable fea- 
tures to these industries. Monopoly is a 
natural condition, and people use tele- 
phones and electric light and power as well 
as gas in bad times and good. Whims and 
fashions do not affect such commodities. 
Nor can anyone be certain that new inven- 
tions will not increase rather than decrease 
their use. 

It is true there are signs of pyramiding, 
of overcapitalized holding companies, in 
certain branches of the utility field, and an 
ignorant or greedy public may buy watered 
stocks to its everlasting grief. High finan- 
cial schemes turned flukes will give any 
industry a temporary black eye. The legiti- 
mate machinery of the stock exchange has 
been abused more than once, although it is 
a marvelous instrument for diffusing cor- 
porate ownership. In the same way it is 
possible that employe and customer owner- 
ship will be abused. 

The sale of three shares of preferred stock 
of the gas and electric company in New 
York or Chicago or Detroit to Widow 
Smith almost transforms the 6 per cent 
dividend into a fixed charge, not legally but 
morally. Theoretically Widow Smith is 
like any other stockholder or investor; she 
assumes a risk. But if there should ever be 
wholesale loss in customer ownership, the 
scandal would exceed all previous corporate 
disgrace. 


The Job Still the Thing 


But, fortunately, if we view the subject 
in a broad, practical way, the risk is small. 
Generally speaking, it is simply not so that 
the early insiders have unloaded on the 
public because the investment is no longer 
good. Almost the exact contrary is true. 

As a business grows large, the promoter 
and speculative or wealthy investor almost 
inevitably drop out. The older and larger 
companies do not as a rule make as gen- 
erous profits as the newer and smaller com- 
panies. But such profits as they do make 
are more certain and regular. If small in- 
vestors, the working-class employe and the 
average gas-and-telephone-company sub- 
scriber, have any sense at all, they want a 
safe investment with regular if moderate 
returns, rather than an uncertain specula- 
tion, which in one case out of ten turns into 
gold and in the other nine proves worth- 
less. 

The capital of the promoter or wealthy 
investor should be in new enterprises of a 
pioneer nature. As the business becomes 
established these men should sell out to 
smaller investors willing to pay for safety 
and regularity of dividends. Thus the rich 
man’s money is released for still newer ven- 
tures. 

The promoter of the venturesome and 
speculative type does not want stability 
and regularity. He wants action. As Presi- 
dent Cornish of the National Lead Com- 
pany said at the annual meeting of his 
company last year: 

“T do not know but what some men of 
large means might be interested in the cor- 
poration if it would change its dividend 
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rate two or three times a year and make the 
stock move more actively. Then perhaps 
we might draw a few people of large capital. 
We are, however, a company of a large 
number of relatively small people.” 

It is largely the successful, established, 
stable companies which have offered stock 
directly to employes and customers. For- 
tunately many such offerings have been 
those which a prudent small investor would 
buy regardless of whether he was an em- 
ploye and customer or not. Often the in- 
vestment is made safer by selling it to 
employes at less than market price. Many 
of the largest companies like International 
Harvester, General Electric and Du Pont 
Powder sell their employes a specially safe- 
guarded stock, thus still further increasing 
its stability. 

Nor is it accurate to say that promoters 
or wealthy insiders have unloaded most of 
the stock bought by the people under em- 
ploye and customer plans. Mostly, such 
stock has been sold to raise funds for ex- 
tensions and additions to the business. 
The telephone company grows with such 
extreme rapidity that capital cannot be 
raised fast enough. Stock bought by em- 
ployes and customers does not represent a 
mere additional turnover on the exchange, 
but stands for new capital which the com- 
pany requires. 

But it must not be supposed that the 
ownership of two or three shares of stock 
changes a man’s whole nature and habits, 
or makes such a great capitalist out of 
him, loose and thoughtless statements. of 
corporations flushed with their success at 
stock selling to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. We are all alike in that our heart is 
where our treasure is. 

It will be a long time before the interest 
from investments equals wages and salaries, 
for most people in this country. The job 
is still, and long will be, the big thing. If 
a man does not like his job he is likely to 
change it, even if he does own a few shares 
of stock. 

A gas company in a city of 175,000 popu- 
lation has had sixteen years’ experience 
with employe ownership. The plan has 
weathered war and other vicissitudes, and 
the company still believes in it, although 
much of the stock originally sold to em- 
ployes is no longer owned by them. But 
an officer of the company says, “‘No stock 
plan will change a lazy drone into a wide- 
awake workman. Only necessity will do 
that.” 


Centralizing Corporate Control 


It is fashionable nowadays to idealize 
the small investor and stockholder to the 
point of the nonsensical. As such, stock- 
holders are pretty poor cattle. For one 
thing their rapid multiplication makes it 
that much easier for a few bankers or a 
limited number of professional executives, 
lawyers and other intermediaries to con- 
trol the corporations. 

If five men owned 60 per cent of the 
stock of a company in 1910, it had to be one 
or more of those five who ran the outfit. But 
now 75,000 employes and customers own 
80 per cent of the stock. The managing 
interests no longer need to own anything, 
and if they are reckless and unscrupulous 
they have no capital of their own at stake. 

It is no light task to answer the cynical 
indictment of Donald R. Richberg, former 
counsel for the railway unions, in his state- 
ment that customer and employe ownership 
is ‘‘an improvement in the mechanism of 
minority control which is an essential de- 


vice for making a fortune out of any large. 


enterprise.” 

Though the corporation form makes 
possible a theoretical division of control or 
leadership in business enterprise, it makes 
possible in practice a centralization of 
power. 

The very fact that sound securities are 
sold to employes and patrons makes it all 
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the home lighting circuit (110-120 
volts 50-60 cycle). It eliminates 
the “B” battery nuisance perma- 
nently—and is actually better 
than anew, fully charged battery. 
Aero B is simple in operation, 
sturdy and compact in construc- 
tion and attractive in appearance. 


No Hum nor Acro B is absolutely 


: ‘ noiseless. There is 
Distortion positively no hum, no 
distortion, no foreign noises whatsoever. 
Not only is an Aero B Eliminator a 
source of quiet, dependable Radio “B” 
Current, but, due to its full uniform 
voltage, it almost invariably increases 
the volume and improves the tone. 


For All Types Aero B is adapted 


for use on all types 
of Sets of sets. It is equip- 


ped with 4 taps to deliver 3 voltages 
simultaneously, so that it can be used 
on sets equipped with power tubes or 
resistance coupled amplification. Am- 
plifier voltage is variable from 90 volts 
to 150 volts and detector voltage from 
0 to 75 volts. There is no water nor 
acid—nothing to get out of order or 
require constant attention. : 


If your dealer hasn’t Aero B, write us. 


Built and Guaranteed by 
THE GLENN L. MARTIN CO. 
Radio Division Cleveland, Ohio 


Builders of the famous radio-equipped 
Glenn L. Martin Aircraft 
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the easier for a small group to dominate the 
company. The more secure an issue of 
stock is the less voting power there natu- 
rally goes with it. Voting power should and 
usually does go with risk. If a corporation 
sells its employes or customers an issue of 
preferred or debenture stock very similar 
to a bond in security, there is little if any 
need of attaching voting power to protect 
the investment. 

The modern shareholder is at first view a 
very feeble, passive, almost a phantom rep- 
resentative of the institution of private 
property. Such ownership is abstract, 
scattered and fluctuating. The investor is 
quite impersonal; he may buy one stock 
and sell another. Or he may not even 
choose the stock, merely putting himself in 
the hands of his broker or investment 
banker. What pride can there be in such 
ownership, in such a relationship? As Sir 
Albert Stanley, managing director of the 
underground railways of London, said: 

“Ownership in great undertakings is be- 
coming more and more ghostly. The owner 
comes in not by the office door or through 
the works but by the stock exchange.” 

This kind of property has been refined 
down to a mere claim on an income arising 
from goods and services produced by un- 
known workers. Is there any substance and 
reality to such proprietorship, or only sem- 
blance and shadow? 


Maiden:-Aunt Ownership 


One writer of radical tendencies speaks 
of it as a “fleeting and futile effort to 
breathe life into a decadent and expiring 
capitalism,’”’ while a corporation lawyer, 
who is anything but radical, is obliged to 
admit that it is strange but true that even 
when we own stock in corporations, ‘‘we 
feel ourselves separate and apart from them 
and regard them as owned and run by peo- 
ple other than ourselves.” 

When he bought a railroad a few years 
ago, Mr. Ford remarked in his large, 
breezy manner that ‘‘the first thing to be 
done anywhere is to reorganize by getting 
rid of unproductive stockholders.” 

The obvious retort is that Mr. Ford’s 
own great enterprise would never have ex- 
isted except for a few courageous stock- 
holders. Very few stockholders these days 
are idlers; most of them invest surplus 
saved from their daily toil. In the pros- 
pectus of a local financial organization re- 
cently appeared the names, among others, 
of two men whose occupation was given as 
capitalist. Both of these men had been 
teachers, and their capital was the accumu- 
lated savings of their earning years. Now 
they are retired, living on the income from 
their savings and answering to the descrip- 
tion of capitalist. 

Yet this does not quite answer the charge 
that as such the stockholder is functionless 
in the sense of having only the slightest 
possible relation to the work of the com- 
pany in which he invests. 

The average stockholder gives no thought 
to the company as long as dividends are 
paid. The relation is one of such imper- 
sonal absenteeism that dividends are 
wholly disinfected, as it were, by the dis- 
tance, the space intervening. One manu- 
facturer has said that as regards any real 
copartnership between the stockholders 
and the internal working affairs of corpora- 
tions is concerned, many companies ‘‘seem 
to be owned by maiden aunts.”’ 

Socialists say that the fundamental in- 
justice of modern society consists of the 
divorce between ownership and work, as 
exemplified in the case of the stockholder, 
large or small. One member of this school 
of thought remarked of the late D. A. 
Thomas—Lord Rhondda—the English coal 
magnate: 

“He is really a worker. It is a tragic 
anomaly that this laborer, this efficient pro- 
moting brain, is compelled by force of cir- 
cumstances to take a false position and pay 
toll on his brain to a motley crowd of share- 
holding dividend mongers.” 

But we do not need to go to Socialist agi- 
tators to learn what a careless, unthinking 
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crowd stockholders and investors are. 
There is hardly a day in which the financial 
pages of the newspapers do not tell how 
investors have lost by not converting bonds 
or turning in coupons or failing to take 
some other perfectly obvious and simple 
step. It is said that in one issue of Amer- 
ican Telephone bonds alone the owners lost 
$320,000 by failing to convert their hold- 
ings at a given time, although they had re- 
ceived repeated notices to do so. 

There are stockholders with hundreds, 
even thousands, of shares in a single com- 
pany who do not know the location of the 
plants. They buy and sell or hold stock on 
the merest rumors and whispers. The idlest 
of gossip and the most superstitious of signs 
may determine their actions. Even if 
speculation plays no part in the purchase 
or sale, and profits are not looked for, the 
purchase is made and the stock retained 
merely because someone has said that divi- 
dends are secure. Stockholders throw their 
voting proxies into the waste basket and 
seldom read the annual reports of the com- 
panies of which they are legal owners. 

Several years ago the then president of a 
corporation which itself has sold enormous 
quantities of stock to employes and cus- 
tomers, told me that he never read the an- 
nual reports of two railroads in which he 
held stock. He was too busy with his own 
job, with his own corporation, and thought 
he had no time to read the reports of other 
companies. If he had, he might have saved 
money, for one of the roads has since gone 
on the toboggan. More than ten years ago 
I wrote a few words which seem to be about 
as true now as then: 

“Investors are careless, indifferent, apa- 
thetic, indolent. In the year 1911 only 
forty-one policyholders out of a total of 
1,000,000 in the New York Life Insurance 
Company took the trouble to cast a vote at 
the annual meeting, although the policy- 
holders in theory own the company. The 
writer admits to having been one of the 
careless 1,000,000.” 


Indifference the Real Menace 


But on the other hand the small stock- 
holder is panned for the wholly opposite rea- 
son that he dulls the public conscience and 
silences complaint or criticism of corporate 
abuse. In California, where government- 
ownership sentiment is strong, its adher- 
ents rail at the even stronger customer- 
ownership movement by saying that it 
would be just as well to elect alternately as 
governor Messrs. Creed and Miller, the 
presidents of the two largest power com- 
panies. 

An advertising man for one of the power 
companies actually tells with glee of a case 
where an attorney for a plaintiff in a dam- 
age suit against such a company had to 
agree to take a judge and jury all of whom 
were stockholders in the company. But 
there need be little concern on such a score. 
As a committee of the National Electric 
Light Association says: 

“Experience has demonstrated that 
customer owners are proud of the company 
because of its superior service, but severely 
critical if that service is not maintained at a 
high standard of efficiency. They get their 
dividends every three months; they use the 
service every day.” 

This same committee gives as the last of 
ten cardinal rules of customer ownership: 

“Managements must realize that cus- 
tomer ownership multiplies their obligation 
to the public and intensifies the trust re- 
posed in them. It does not replace the con- 
stant striving for higher efficiency, good 
service, reasonable rates, courtesy and 
progressive public-relations policies.” 

The main job of utility corporations is to 


' give service. If the light does not come on 


promptly, the small investor is the first to 
sell his stock. There is more danger of in- 
difference on the part of the stockholder, it 
seems to me, than there is of his using too 
much activity or influence in favor of the 
company. The life-insurance agent who 
owns five shares of Mammoth Edison 
stock is far too busy trying to write a 
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$50,000 policy on the life of Solomon 
Bloomski, owner of a ladies’-wear shop, to 
give any time or thought to the question of 
whether the city aldermen are really hostile 
to the company, as the management avers, 
or merely doing their duty, as the aldermen 
themselves say. 

The blunt fact is that it will be many, 
many years before stockholders become so 
active in their corporations’ behalf as to 
constitute a public menace. The real men- 
ace of the stockholder is still indifference, 
exactly as it is with the citizen and voter. 
Public welfare does not require that stock- 
holders be kept within bounds; it does de- 
mand that they function more than they do. 

But this very problem is being attacked 
with considerable vigor. Corporations are 
following up their stockholders far more 
closely than in earlier years. When a new 
name appears on the transfer books, a let- 
ter, signed by an officer of the company, is 
sent to the new owner, welcoming him or 
her into the company, and containing in- 
formation regarding the safekeeping of the 
stock and other details. When the name 
drops out of the books the former owner is 
again followed up, asked his reason for sell- 
ing, and is urged to buy again. 


Making Customers Out of Owners 


Has the former owner any criticism or 
suggestion to make? Did he or she not 
like the policy of the company or fail to get 
enough information from its reports? Was 
there dissatisfaction with the security or 
yield, or was the sale made for purely per- 
sonal reasons? Such are some of the ques- 
tions. 

Though it is true that most stockholders 
do not read annual reports, the tendency is 
to make these documents more readable 
and simple. Advertising methods have im- 
proved so much in recent years that the 
possibilities of arousing stockholder inter- 
est by direct and popular methods of 
printed appeal are not to be despised. In a 
few cases efforts to increase the attendance 
at annual meetings from the former ab- 
surdly nominal representation have been 
successful, and a few companies broadcast 
the meetings by radio to stockholders who 
cannot attend. 

Another method of arousing ownership 
interest is to enlist the stockholders as busi- 
ness getters. Railroad owners are being 
urged to turn freight and passenger busi- 
ness in the direction of their company. At 
first sight this does not seem very promis- 
ing. If I own three shares in the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad and induce a friend to 
travel from New York to Chicago by that 
route instead of the New York Central, the 
effect upon the dividends paid to me is just 
about the same as the addition of one small 
drop of water to the Pacific Ocean. If the 
owner of three shares of Pennsylvania has 
any sense of humor he may hesitate before 
drumming up one additional passenger. 

The following account from the Wall 
Street Journal of how a young man tried to 
help himself by rooting for the stocks which 
he owned not only suggests phantasy 
rather than reality but runs counter to 
human nature: 

‘“When he built his little suburban home 
he had copper shingles on the roof instead 
of slate, not only because he preferred the 
beauty of the copper but because he has 
some Anaconda Copper, common; he had a 
telephone put in not only because it would 
be convenient but because it would help his 
American Telephone and Telegraph shares; 
Congoleum is on his kitchen and bathroom 
floors as well as on his security books; his 
General Motors holdings helped his wife 
induce him to buy a Buick, and his Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey to keep it running 
smoothly; he still buys his suits at Macy’s, 
but feels repaid when he looks at his Macy 
stock; and when he works in the little gar- 
den just back of his house, Endicott-John- 
son provides a basis for satisfaction as do 
his Sears Roebuck seeds and stock. 

‘Around four o’clock his wife chips in 
with aid for both her husband and National 
Biscuit, American Sugar, United Fruit and 
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National Tea. Also, both 
husband are delighted with ¢ 
Westinghouse Electric. .— 
story is highly pleasing to ; 
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tomer ownership?” I asked 
utility operator. . 

“None,” he replied, “‘unle 
up with local meetings of st 
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Just as it is possible to 
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Once aroused he can often: 
pany greater service than tk 
But the price of shareholdin 
of any industrial demoer 
inhere in widespread o 
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Apathetic as the stockhol 
ing toward a company in 
few shares is just a li 
what he would have if he 
There is such a thing as a 
proprietorship. A citizen | 
may not vote, but he has ¢ 
ent feeling toward its go 
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“Tf his stock is in the € 
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“Ownership of anyth 
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Stockholders, no matter h 
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pany’s affairs. They like 
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Too Many 
Lady Fingers 
—But Don’t Worry 


ANON NN OK OPM VERO 


ITTLE fingers in jam pots can cause 
considerable devastation, but sticky 
little finger prints can be easily and 


quickly cleaned off if your car is up- 
holstered in C & A plush. 


No matter what type of C & A plush, 
either a mohair, a velvet or a velour, you 
need never fear that spots or stains will 
permanently mar the soft sheen and 
glowingloveliness ofthis beautiful fabric. 


And now, in order to assure prospec- 
: tive purchasers that their cars are up- 
NSO OND: LA ge LOS OO zoe 3 holstered in C & A plush, many motor 
Reaeaces OG ae ur SRA Rea) car manufacturers aresewing the CGA 
label* in the pocket of their closed 
models—look for it before you buy that 
new car and you will be sure that you 
are getting the finest, most beautiful and 
durable material that can be had. 


Write for a free copy of “The Plush 
Primer”. It will explain to you the im- 
portance of upholstery; how it adds 
dollars to the value of your car and 
many other interesting features. In 
addition it contains a list of cars up- 


COLLINS & AIKMAN CO. 
Established 1845 
New York, N. Y. 
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tell you what Unit- 


Studebaker Big Six Brougham 


$209 


These are the quality cars which may 
be purchased out of income at the 
lowest time-payment rates known 
to the automotive industry. 


STANDARD SIX 


freight and 
war tax extra 


AA. 


sal 


T is true that the average owner turns in his car and 
buys a new one within three years. Nevertheless, 


Studebaker has refused to build a three-year car. Great’ 


numbers of Studebakers with hundred-thousand-mile rec- 
ords attest this fact. 


Studebaker’s substantial Unit-Built construction not 
only insures scores of thousands of miles of excess trans- 
portation, but it also 
—insures luxurious comfort. 
—insures greater safety as evidenced by many lives 
saved when staunch Studebaker body work has 
met the test of severe accidents. 

—cuts repair expense to a minimum, 

—keeps the car not merely running, but running 
like new for years beyond expectation. 

—maintains resale value. 

These long years of quality transportation are possible 
at Studebaker prices because Studebaker has $100,000,000 
concentrated on the economical production of quality_cars. 


Studebaker’s unique facilities 
Few motor car ‘‘manufacturers’’ have foundries, forges, 
etc., to make their own engines—yet one-fifth of the cost 
of an automobile is in the engine. Even fewer build their 
own bodies—yet one-third of the cost of a car is in 
the body. 


Not only does Studebaker make all bodies, and ail 
engines used in Studebaker cars, but also all clutches, 
gear sets, brakes, springs, differentials, steering gears, 
axles, gray-iron castings and drop forgings. Only Ford 
in the low-price field and Studebaker in the fine-car field 
enjoy the benefits of such complete manufacturing facilities. 


One-Profit value 


These facilities enable Studebaker to manufacture quality 
cars on a One-Profit basis. They enable Studebaker to 


3-Pass. Duplex-Roadster...... $1125 
5-Pass. Duplex-Phaeton....... 1145 
De Paseweoachs \.7° hae eee 1195 
3-Pass. Sport-Roadster........ 1295 
3-Pass. Country Club Coupe... 1295 
5-Pass. Sedan (wool trim)..... 1295 
5-Pass. Sedan (mohair trim)... 1395 
SPECIAL SIX 
3-Pass. Duplex-Roadster...... $1395 
5-Pass. Duplex-Phaeton....... 1445 
Sgasss Coach erred. wee . 1445 
4-Pass. Sport-Roadster........ 1595 
4-Pass. Victoria pom, « ... 2): te 1750 
o= Rass? Brougham «.2 eas « 1795 
= ass SSCA ee & cts. y5 1895 
BIG SIX 
3-Pass. Duplex-Roadster...... $1495 
5-Pass. Sport-Phaeton......... 1575 
4-Pass. Sport-Roadster....... 1645 
S- bass aClub Coupe +e ee 1650 
7-Pass. Duplex-Phaeton....... 1775 
S-Pass. Sedan +n eee eP LooS 
De basc.: COUPES ms knee eee 2045 
o-Pass. Brougham. .¢...7 27), 22095 
fhass* sedan’ veel hice tee 2145 
j-Passs Berliné,y...2..1oeme ee 2225 
All prices—freight and war tax extra 
CAKLS 
fol 
EL 
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uilt means 
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eliminate the profits of outside parts and body make, 
These savings enable Studebaker to use selected hal 
wood, alloy steels of extra toughness, plate glass, genui 
leather, the best curled hair, etc. They permit us ) 
maintain high standards in workmanship as_ well 
materials—all forming the basis for 100,000-mile cars. | 
' 
Unit-Built construction  - : | 
Studebaker facilities result, too, in Unit-Built constr 
tion—in cars designed, engineered and built as “uni 
The hundreds of parts used in a Studebaker car functil 
together as a unit, resulting in longer life, greater ridiy 
comfort and higher resale value. The mileage recor} 
listed and hundreds of others testify to standards of m 
ufacture which cannot be equaled with lesser facilities. 


4 


Always kept up-to-date q 
Because all phases of manufacture are directly t ee 
Studebaker control, Studebaker cars are constantly ke 
up-to-date. Improvements are continually added, thus giv} 
Studebaker buyers immediate advantage of our engineering achie- 
ments, Resale values are thus stabilized. 


Rock bottom time-payment rates 
Leading bankers, recognizing Studebaker stability, ha? 


made money available for financing Studebaker cars y 
low. interest. They know Unit-Built cars bought at Or 
Profit prices and kept constantly up-to-date are : 


tionally fine risks. Therefore, no car in the world is a 4 
to offer lower time-payment rates than Studebaker. — 


New low prices 
Studebaker recently passed on to purchasers the bi 
of One-Profit manufacture in the third price red 
since January 1, 1925—although improvements an 
finements have been added which make the present St 
bakers the finest ever built. 
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ile Studebakers 


The Studebaker 100,000-Mile Club 


Mileage 
110,278 
102,321 
121,280 
103,222 
138,000 
117,000 
109,000 
115,000 
135,000 
150,000 
138,000 
100,000 
150,000 
100,000 
100,000 
136,000 
300,000 
225,000 
110,360 
125,000 
152,000 
110,000 
190,000 
100,000 
140,000 
130,000 
120,000 
105,000 
146,000 
101,264 
155,000 
137,000 


100,000 
103,000 


100,000 
135,184 
105,000 
100,000 


130,000 
120,000 
210,000 
110,000 
249,792 
170,000 
235,400 
225,000 
120,105 
125,000 
241,000 
180,641 
110,000 


100,000 
100,000 


257,286 
135,284 


125,500 
115,000 
150,000 


125,268 
150,000 
100,000 
100,000 
131,000 
144,000 
132,000 
135,892 
135,800 
100,000 
130,000 


LISTED below are a few of the Studebaker owners who 
have driven their cars from 100,000 to more than 
300,000 miles. All Studebaker models are included in 
these records. The list is by no means complete—there 
are hundreds more throughout the world. 

You hear and read of stamina—do you know of greater 


Name Mileage 
R. E. Francis, Indianapolis, Ind. 120,000 
Webb Greer, Houston, Texas 100,000 
Webb Greer, Houston, Texas 100,000 
Webb Greer, Houston, Texas 100,000 
A. B. Pierce, Houston, Texas 150,000 
H. K. Wheeler, Holyoke, Mass. 115,000 
John Shea, Holyoke, Mass. 100,000 
Chas. Koegel & Sons, 
Holyoke, Mass. 100,000 
Dr. J. C. F. Hutton, Miami, Fla. 100,000 
M. Snyder, Miami, Fla. 300,000 


Ft. Madison Fire Car, Ft. Madison, Ia. 340,000 


John Snyder, Joplin, Mo. 200,000 
John Snyder, Joplin, Mo. 180,000 
John Snyder, Joplin, Mo. 150,000 
D. W. Weir, Ashland, Ohio 250,000 
R. A. Ekey, Ashland, Ohio 100,000 
W. D. Fry, Ashland, Ohio 100,000 
Stillwell Auto Livery, 

Los Angeles, Calif. 100,000 
Stillwell Auto Livery, 

Los Angeles, Calif. 100,000 
F. K. Eaton, Hollywood, Calif. 100,000 


Bogren-Robinson Co., Petoskey, Mich. 118,346 
Ed. Oberg, Merrill, Wis. 118,491 
E.J.Tonnelier, Benton Harbor, Mich.165,000 


Joseph Scott, Rhinebeck, N. Y. 200,000 
Chas. Covert, Beacon, N. Y. 150,000 
Jack Lansford, Greenville, Tex. 150,000 
H. A. Funk, Winslow, Ariz. 110,248 
Russell Freer, Highland, N. Y. 200,000 


William McGail, N. Conway, N. H. 125,642 


Delmore Smith, N. Conway, N. H. 111,237 
Barnes Bros., Valparaiso, Ind. 110,000 
Eugene Hartkopp, Austin, Tex. 134,527 
A. E. Lawrence, Austin, Tex. 108,000 
Mrs. F. Schvedel, Austin, Tex. 115,000 
A. P. Gardner, Frankfort, Ky. 235,000 
Fred H. Carlson, Creighton, Neb. 119,465 
Harry Brook, Sterling, Colo. 100,000 
W. E. Hemming, Sterling, Colo. 125,000 
Samuel Brown, Uniontown, Pa. 125,000 
M. F. Sypal, Brainard, Nebr. 100,000 
S. B. Baker, Red Star Bus Line, 

Dunkirk, Ohio 150,000 
L. Bamberger, Yuma, Ariz. 120,000 
J. E. McGregor, Yuma, Ariz. 100,000 
L. Rock, Ada, Okla. 100,000 


Bisbee-Tucson Stage, Tucson, Ariz. 200,000 
Bisbee-Tucson Stage, Tucson, Ariz..275,000 


H. C. Kinnison, Tucson, Ariz. 300,000 
Heber White, Buffalo, Mo. 142,000 
E. T. Williams, Springfield, Mo. 112,000 
Dr. L. J. Stetauer, Chicago, Il. 120,000 
Chas. Corley, Savanna, Ill. 100,000 
David Gillogly, Savanna, III. 100,000 
Dan Dauphin, Savanna, Ill. 100,000 
J. Hiptwell, Chelsea, Mass. 130,000 
Ralph Pierce, Melrose, Mass. 125;000 
Oliver Mitchell, Boston, Mass. 150,000 
Joe McGlory, Highland Park, Hl. 115,000 
Biss Russell, Highland Park, Ill. 106,000 


Mrs. J. Sheahen, Highland Park, Ill. 103,000 


E. A. Bullock, DeLand, Fla. 102,000 
I. C. & E. Traction Co., 
Springfield, Ohio 100,000 


Red Star Bus Co., Springheld, Ohio 360,000 
Pendengroft Bus Line, 


Chapel Hill, N. C. 100,000 
Steubenville-Caton Trans. Co., 
Steubenville, Ohio 160,000 


Jefferson C ounty, Steubenville, Ohio 108,000 


Cadiz Bus Line Co., Cadiz, Ohio 135,000 
Bunker Hill Trans. Co. 

Waterbury, Conn. 246,000 
M. Hengevelt, Miami, Fla. 250,000 
E. G. Palmatier, Miami, Fla. 100,000 


stamina than this? You listen to talk of dependability 
—do you judge the dependability of the car you buy 
from records like these? We have been telling you in 
Studebaker advertising of the scores of thousands of 


miles of excess transportation built into every Stude- 


baker. Here is the proof! 


Name Mileage 
Walter H. Goodrich, College St., 

New Haven, Conn. 126,000 
Connaughton-Walen Co., 

Old Monroe, Mo. 102,000 
Rus. Heycock, Olympia, Wash. 175,107 
White Line, Lewiston, Me. 101,000 
White Line, Lewiston, Me. 140,000 
R. S. Whitney, Lewiston, Me. 100,000 


Anton Anderson, Montevideo, Minn. 220,000 


Pete Stalmen, Morris, Miss. 125,074 
Al. Howard, Salina, Kans. 125,000 
Al. Jennings, Salina, Kans. 162,000 
Youngstown Southern Trans. Co., 
Columbiana, Ohio 110,000 
Youngstown Southern Trans. Co., 
Columbiana, Ohio 106,000 
Mat Stocker, Glens Falls, N. Y. 210,237 
Alias Gerlock, Memphis, Texas 124,000 
H. Anderson, Jamestown, N. Y. 175,000 
R. B. Neale, Denton, Texas 200,000 
R. B. Neale, Denton, Texas 100,000 
L. Loegler, Cleveland, Ohio 116,000 
Horn Ice Cream Co., Norfolk, Va. 182,000 


Frank M. Emerick, Johnstown, Pa. 130,000 
Yellow Cab Co., Benton Harbor, Mich. 100,000 
Yellow Cab Co., Benton Harbor, Mich. 100,000 
R. Gerald O’Daniel, Detroit, Mich. 149,586 
A. E. Claxon, Detroit, Mich. 100,000 
J. W. Collums, San Antonio, Tex. 115,261 
Capt. C. W. Titus, San Antonio, Tex. 136,431 


J. M. Taylor, San Antonio, Tex. 168,000 
C. A. Goff, Ironton, Minn. 116,000 
W. C. Jackley, Anderson, Ind. 150,000 


Ventura Refin’gCo., Santa Paula, Cal.100,000 


R. R. Wallace, Bigtown, Il. 108,000 
John Smalley, Jackson, Calif. 138,000 
Wm. Dement, Lodi, Calif. 125,000 
Burton A. Towne, Lodi, Calif. 110,000 
George Cross, Jeannette, Pa. 104,500 
George Baughman, Arona, Pa. 102,000 
George P. Thompson, Irwin, Pa. 124,490 
Greensburg, New Alexandria and 

Blairsville Bus Co. 138,000 
Chas. Reese, Chicago, Ill. 100,000 
E. F. Turner, Chicago, IIl. 110,000 
A. F. Hoffman, Chicago, Hl. 250,000 
Mann Auto Co., Libral, Kans. 150,000 
City Garage Co., Meadville, Pa. 100,000 
Lawrence Anderson, 

South Bend, Ind. 210,110 


.R. & Harry Howbert, Lima, Ohio 100,000 
William R. Jewesson, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 109,000 
T. A. Backe, Brooklyn, N. Y. 160,000 
E. J. Tonnelieu, Benton Harbor, 

Mich. 175,000 
Oscar Gernert, Shillington, Pa. 135,000 
Ed. Oberg, Pier St., Merrill, Wisc. 118,491 
Baker & Co., Modesto, Calif. 101,050 
F. D. Clements, Gassaway, W. Va. 126,000 


R. R. Walce Begton, Hamilton, Ill. 108,000 


T. S. Wright, Temple, Texas 105,000 
Oak Ridge O.1 Co., 

Santa Paula, Calif. 100,000 
Ike Warren, Holly, Mich. 137,000 
W. EE. Nunnalea, Tyler, Tex. 115,605 
W. E. Nunnalea, Tyler, Tex. 121,025 
W. E. Nunnalea, Tyler, Tex. 106,150 
Nathan Feldman, Kingston, N. Y. 186,000 


179,500 
109,060 


Samuel Feldman, Kingston, N. Y. 
Chas. Van Etten, Kingston, N. Y. 
Sheriff Columbiana Co., 


E. Liverpool, Ohio 142,000 
Canton-E. Liverpool Bus Co., 
__ E. Liverpool, Ohio 128,000 
Tim Bishop, Lincoln, N. H. 105,000 
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Name Mileage 
George Ward, Ansonia, Conn. 110,000 
Clark Barger, Kitts Hill, Ohio 135,000 
H. Ketler, Ironton, Ohio 100,000 
J. W. Truby, Ironton, Ohio 100,000 


Hillstead & Grant, Int. Falls, Minn. 135,000 
Red Top Cab Co., 


Wichita Falls, Tex. 160,000 
Red Top Cab Co., 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 120,000 


Dr. H. E. Funk, Culbertson, Nebr. 117,000 
M. B. Greenlee, Terre Haute, Ind. 211,536 
B. F. Davis Bus Line, 


Terre Haute, Ind. 108,036 
Warner Paige, Terre Haute, Ind. 103,469 
W. B. Bruce, Terre Haute, Ind. 112,763 
O. H. Hurd, Beaumont, Tex. 140,000 
W. H. Perkins, Dallas, Tex. 125,000 
Jack Snider, Dallas, Tex. 130,000 
Larry Miller, Bemidji, Minn. 105,000 
Geo. Hickerson, Bemidji, Minn. 160,000 
Nick Elvis, Huntington, Pa. 166,556 
Geo. Magels, Huntington, Pa. 105,351 
A. E. DeCou, Woodbine, Ia. 120,413 
Harry E. Yount, Dunlap, Ia. 120,413 
Tra Mongeon, Laconia, N. H. 140,000 
Robert Shelby, San Antonio, Tex. 150,000 
Central Garage, Lake City, Minn. 117,000 
C. A. Goff, Ironton, Minn. 116,000 
H. M. Wandre, Ironton, Minn. 135,000 
Herbert Johnson, Roslyn, N. Y. 100,000 
Johnson Co., Marshall, Texas 112,687 
Eugene Bradley, Georgetown, Ky. 106,000 
H. A. Savage, Fresno, Cal. 128,000 
Art. Eedi, Nashwauk, Minn. 265,000 
F. O. Boggs, Nashwauk, Minn. 165,000 
C. L. Baird, Atchison, Kans. 140,000 
Red Star Bus Line, Canton, Ohio 102,000 
Steubenville Bus Line, Canton, O. 150,000 
E. Liverpool Bus Line, Canton, O. 114,000 
C. O. Bainbridge, Phoenix, Ariz. 352,000 
O. F. Anderson, Phoenix, Ariz. 121,000 
Denver Stage Gets Denver, Colo. 100,000 
B. C. Oney, Sherman, Tex. 117,000 
W.L. Thomas, Long Beach, Calif. 125,000 
Hiron Phelps, Long Beach, Calif. 150,000 
C. DeAngelo, Long Beach, Calif. 140,000 
L. H. Hurroughs, Brunswick, Ga. 198,233 
J. M. Armstrong, Brunswick, Ga. 235,221 
Claude Armstrong, Geneva, Ohio 172,308 
F. M. Lord, Mt. Vernon, Ohio 100,000 
Robert Kersey, South Bend, Ind. 115,260 
Platner Garage, South Bend, Ind. 214,140 
Dan Linn, Stockton, Cal. 127,000 
Edward Dunn, Chillicothe, Ohio 210,000 
Peter Mazaikai, Waterbury, Conn. 100,000 
Irving Raymo, Detroit, Mich. 140,000 
G. W. Confer, Xenia, Ohio 129,000 
J. A. Landon, New Ulm, Minn. 185,000 


Harry Fasnacht, Union Deposit, Pa. 141,587 


A. E. Hart, Evansville, Wis. 125,000 
Norman K. Stump, Akron, Ohio —_- 156,992 
C. F. Sutton, San Francisco, Calif. 110,000 


Border Taxi Service, Nogales, Ariz. 225,000 
Van Motor Co., Kingston, N. Y. 190,000 
E. W. Barker, Norfolk, Va. 197,000 
Service Taxi Co., Mt. Vernon, Ohio 350,000 
H. A. Savage, Fresno, Calif. 186,000 
Geo. W. Drumm, Albany, N. Y. 297,000 
John P. Currier, Fredericktown, Mo. 164,831 


Mr. J. B. Paradis, Taftville, Conn. 106,500 
B. B. Chafin, Midland, Pa. 112,400 
E. H. Brooks, E. Liverpool, 

Ohio (Taxi) 108,300 


B. O. Propts, Chester, W. Va. (Taxi) 147,000 
U. V. Price, E. Liverpool, Ohio 


(Taxi) 157,000 
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willingly seek to match your 
wits against foreign transpor- 
tation and customs problems 
—if you knew you could be 
completely relieved of these 
exasperating details without 
an added cent of cost? 


There is only one answer—but how 
completely you free yourself from this 
worry will depend altogether upon 
how much you know of the service 
which is offered you through the 
European Tours made under the ex- 
perienced guidance of American Ex- 
press Company escorts. 

Another important thought is cost. 
Under the American Express Com- 
pany escorted tour you know exactly 
what your total expense will be. Ex- 
cept for purely personal tips, etc., 
even your gratuities are included and 
handled by your American Express 
Company escort. Truly, this is Eu- 
rope with the worry removed! 


MoMA DON OSZMwH 


Escorted Tours 
from $310 to $1900 


Under American Express Company 
guidance you can work out a trip to 
suit practically any pocketbook or 
taste. Even the least expensive trip 
insures the cleanest accommodations, 
the most careful choice of food and 
the constant service and courtesy for 
which American Express Company 
escorts are famed. 

Investigate these tours. Write to- 
day for any one or all of the booklets 
listed below. They give you every 
phase of each trip—the places you can 
visit, the accommodations prepared 
for you and the absolute total expense 
that the trip of your dreams might 
cost. Check the book you want and 
send in the coupon now. 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 


Travel Department 
65 Broadway, New York 


Always Carry 
American Express Travelers Cheques 


Send for FREE Booklets 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
Tours Dept. No. 1, New York, N. Y. 


ONOAMrACOD O2—-AWMMAMAZ— 


Please send booklets giving details of tours as checked below: 


{ ] Vacation Tours $310 to $735. Tourist Third Cabin. 

{ ] Special Summer Tours $830 to $1095. Cabin Steamers. 
{ ] Six Weeks Vacation Tours $697. Cabin Steamers. 

{ ] To Europe in 1926 —Tours from $1200to $1900. First Class. 
{ ] Paris Summer School $425 up. 

{ ] Special Tour for Members of Women’s Clubs, $1095. 
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(Continued from Page 98) 

owner is less remote than in the case of the 
small investor who buys his stock through 
the ordinary financial channels. In the 
past, small investors, even when living in 
the territory or community served by the 
company, have purchased their stock 
through the financial market, which is a 
more impersonal approach to ownership 
than direct purchase from the company. 
As ‘one company says: 

“As long as somebody has to invest 
money in construction, it is a sensible atti- 
tude that that somebody should be the 
people right here at home—people who are 
in close touch with us, can see the proper- 
ties, observe the service and keep in con- 
tact with their investments at all times.” 

A stockholder has been defined as a 
clamorer for dividends, but the president 
of an oil company says that it is good to 
have ‘‘the boilermaker, the tinsmith, the 
blacksmith, the process man, raise their 
voices in the same refrain.” 

“This is quite a different matter from 
buying miscellaneous stocks and bonds,” 
says John H. Leighton, manager of the 
Leighton Codperative Industries of San 
Francisco, 99 per cent of whose stock is 
owned by 1353 employes. 

“These employes have concentrated their 
buying in the business where they earn 
their living. Buying stock here or there, 
or in a concern where one does not work, 
makes one an investor, but buying stock 
in the business to which he is attached 
makes him a business man.” 

But customer ownership likewise is a 
daily manifestation of how the stockhold- 
er’s money works. If the light shines when 
he pushes the button he knows his invest- 
ment is alive. Both the employe and the 
patron who has purchased through local 
home agencies have more feeling of pride 
and partnership than if they had purchased 
through a bond house or the stock ex- 
change. In the latter case only speculative 
and investment values are thought of; in 
the other a far broader set of motives is 
brought into play. 


Local Loyalty Preferred 


Nor is this type of home stockholder as 
likely to sell out forthwith and buy some- 
thing else at the least shifting of the mar- 
kets. He is not the type of investor or 
speculator whose sole desire is to scalp a 
point here or there. One company adver- 
tises that it wants only permanent owners. 
“No haste is desired,” it adds. ‘‘Investi- 
gate fully, make ample comparisons with 
other investments and determine the merits 
of this.” 

It is a question whether the fleeting, 
shifting nature of the modern stockholder 
is not somewhat exaggerated. Many do 
shift around constantly, but great num- 
bers remain loyally steadfast to the com- 
pany. Indeed, many hang on too long to 
bad investments. Even those who buy 
through the strictly impersonal medium of 
the stock exchange often fail to sell out 
soon enough. After all, the investor’s first 
duty is to himself, and to industry only 
secondarily. 

But of course industry naturally wants 
all the loyalty it can get, all the good will 
obtainable. Says the general manager of a 
Western utility which has just completed 
a sale of its 7 per cent preferred stock: 

“There was not the slightest necessity 
for securing this capital locally, as the en- 
tire issue: could easily have been placed in 
the hands of Eastern capitalists, without 
the bother of conducting the sale, and at a 
higher price. Though there was back of 
each share $285 in property value, we real- 
ize that important as these physical assets 
are, a more precious possession is the good 
will of the people. 
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“Our idea was further to increase this 
good will by making of employes and pa- 
trons real.partners in the business. This 
was the first direct stock selling done by 
us and far exceeded our expectations.” 

A large power company which has no 
retail customers at all, selling all its enor- 
mous output to ninety-three other power 
companies in which it has no proprietary 
interest, was so anxious to havestockholders 
with local pride and loyalty that it entered 
upon a direct community-ownership cam- 
paign in its counties where its juice is re- 
tailed by the ninety-three companies. 

Just what different relationship between 
corporations and people will come out of 
the new or popular ownership, we cannot 
say. But certainly a form of community 
control is gradually evolving. In numerous 
cases more than 90 per cent of the stock- 
holders of the great utility corporations 
live in the territory served, and in a number 
of cases they own far more than a majority 
of the stock. Wall Street, we are beginning 
to learn, does not own quite all the coun- 
try. 

But what of the charge that such wide- 
spread ownership makes it easier for a 
small group of bankers and managers to 
control industry? Certainly the mutualiz- 
ing or socializing of the great corporations 
now under way must have a wholesome 
effect, through the channels of public opin- 
ion, upon bankers and managers. 


Our Alternative to Socialism 


Even if the regulatory authority of state 
public-service commissions proves to be of 
no avail, public opinion is gradually devel- 
oping a new kind of business mechanism, 
a new kind of corporation, the managers 
of which feel an obligation to customers, 
employes and stockholders alike. Abuses 
may develop from time to time; here and 
there insiders may grow rich at the expense 
of the public, the workers or the stock- 
holders. 

But it is a blind and hopeless cynic, in- 
deed, who cannot see the gradual evolution 
of a new type of administrator, impelled to 
conduct vast operations in the public in- 
terest, if not by his own conscience, then 
by the very extent of the obligations and 
responsibilities incident to the new owner- 


‘ship. Such men are watched these days by 


many eyes. 

The great corporations as now organized 
are not operating for the day alone. Sudden 
and fleeting success is not their object. 
They must plan for long-time operations, 
and they know that public good will and 
high standards of conduct on their part are 
essential for other than temporary success. 

But believers in government ownership 
see no substitute in popular proprietorship 
for what they propose. It is not really 
public control, they argue, because the 
average investor does not take enough in- 
terest for that. Such an argument, how- 
ever, is not impressive. The stockholder is 
every bit as vigilant as the citizen, prob- 
ably more so. He has entered into the re- 
lationship voluntarily and has paid for the 
privilege, whereas the citizen has had citi- 
zenship thrust upon him at no cost what- 
ever. 

The average political worker around a 
city hall does not show such intense ac- 
tivity in the publie welfare. Certainly he 
does not feel as if he were working for him- 
self any more than an employe stockholder 
in a corporation feels that he is working for 
himself. As Professor Carver remarks, 
public-school teachers do not feel any more 
interest in their work than private-school 
teachers. There is certainly much to be 
said for the ownership of great industries 
by the communities they serve, but by the 
individuals in that community rather than 
by the municipality as such. 
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“That has been the theory,’”’ Cooper 
agreed. “But I believe it is an incorrect 
theory. There has been an enormous 
amount of erosion in past ages, but I believe 
the cafion is not the result of erosive agen- 
cies; rather, that it is merely a deep crevice 
that was formed while the country rock was 
cooling and contracting. Another thing: 
I’ve prospected there without finding a 
trace of mineral.” 

That evening they established a camp on 
a sandy bench above a shallow draw be- 
tween two of the rocky shoulders of the 


butte. In that draw was a tiny trickle of 
water—sufficient for their needs. There 
was nothing petty about Cooper. He was 


careful to observe all the amenities; shared 
his evening meal as with a welcome guest; 
then divided his bedding so that they might 
both enjoy a degree of comfort during the 
night. The next morning when he was 
ready to leave he handed Palmer a deck of 
cards. 

‘Perhaps you'll be able to entertain 
yourself by playing solitaire,” he suggested. 
“The time will pass slowly for you, just 
loafing herein camp.”’ This was a reminder 
that Palmer was not to do any prospecting. 
Then he took a pick and shovel and crossed 
the low rocky ridge above the camp. At the 
foot of the opposite slope a dry gully 
opened into a wide flat. An unpromising 
place to look for ore, the average pros- 
pector would have said. But Cooper 
crossed to the far side and began to dig. 
That evening when he returned to the camp 
he carried with him a small quantity of 
galena dust. 

“T believe my guess is a good one,” he 
told Palmer. “I’ve found colors in almost 
every pit I’ve dug. Tomorrow I hope to 
find the source of the mineral.”’ 

“Do you think you'll find a vein?” 
Palmer asked, not trying to conceal his 
eagerness. ‘‘Or will it be just an isolated 
chimney or pocket of ore?”’ 

Cooper answered frankly, as if confiding 
in a trusted friend. That was characteristic 
of Cooper—letting the other fellow see 
some of the cards he held, and then out- 
playing him at the show-down. 

‘From the way the colors panned today, 
I believe there are three well-defined veins,”’ 
he said. ‘“‘Naturally, I am going to try to 
uncover the one where I think I’ll find the 
greatest enrichment.” 

“And about the others?’’ Palmer asked 
quickly. ‘‘Are you going to let me stake 
out some ground along one of them?”’ 

Cooper moved one hand in a definite 
gesture of refusal. 

“In some ways you seem to be quite a 
fine fellow,’’ he said judiciously. “But I 
don’t like the way you horned in on this 
deal. Besides, I have some good friends 
who are entitled to the first chance at the 
ground I may leave open.”’ 

Palmer nodded as if he had expected 
some such answer—did not urge the matter 
further. But to the emotion of antagonism 
he had experienced at their first meeting 
was added a growing sense of resentment. 
He took pains not to reveal his feelings. 
They had made a point of preserving the 
outward forms of amiable good fellowship. 
A little later that evening they were playing 
cards with pebbles for stakes. A quartz 
pebble represented a big chip, a porphyry 
pebble a middle-sized chip, and a lime- 
stone pebble a little white chip. 

The next morning at dawn Cooper started 
to work again. Twilight had fallen when he 
returned. But he brought with him rare 
specimens of galena—great pieces of glitter- 
ing ore heavy with their content of lead and 
silver. 

“‘Wasier to find than I had expected,’’ he 
told Palmer. ‘‘Tomorrow we’ll be on our 
way. I’ll have to go outside to record my 
location and to get more supplies.” 

Palmer looked at the ore with greedy 
eyes—began to handle the pieces, fondling 
them as a miser might play with coined 
gold. Unconsciously he voiced his thought. 
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“Luck!” he said. “Sheer blind luck! 
Fellows like you are loaded with it, while 
men like myself a 

“‘ Aw, your luck is all in your eye,’’ Cooper 
interrupted. ‘‘Why, man, prospecting is a 
business, a profession! I’ve spent years 
learning what little I know. Don’t think it 
was luck brought me to this particular spot. 
I had prospected the flow of porphyry so 
thoroughly that when I found the galena 
float I knew there was only one place near the 
butte where there could be an enrichment. 

“This thing looks good to you,” he con- 
tinued, referring to the discovery he had 
made and moving one hand in a gesture of 
disdain, ‘‘but to me it is just a little bit of 
base ore—and I don’t like to waste time 
with base ore. Now here,”’ he added, open- 
ing the chamois bag he always carried and 
showing Palmer the yellow gold—“‘this is 
high grade. It will be a matter of luck when 
I find the vein where this came from.” 

Abruptly he put the little bag away and 
went about the task of preparing the eve- 
ning meal. From time to time he glanced 
covertly at Palmer, smiling as he watched 
the big man fondling the gray ore. He 
knew that all day Palmer had been lying in 
the rocks up on the top of the ridge spy- 
ing—could almost prophesy what Palmer’s 
next move would be. 

As soon as they finished eating they 
rolled up in their blankets. The hour was 
late and already a pale crescent moon was 
riding high in the heavens. Then the moon 
faded from view and under the wan light 
of the distant stars the stunted sage and 
Joshua trees took on fantastic shapes and 
forms. From time to time the burros 
stirred and the tinkling bell of the leader 
sounded with startling clearness in the still 
night. At last even the tinkling of the bell 
ceased. But Palmer remained awake. Fi- 
nally he sat up and listened intently to 
Cooper’s slow breathing. Later he rose 
stealthily and crept out of the camp. 
Swiftly he climbed the low ridge, went un- 
erringly to the piles of rock that marked 
the boundaries of the new discovery, re- 
moving Cooper’s location notices and 
substituting notices of his own. 

He had to go back across the ridge to 
reach the trail that led out over the desert. 
He moved cautiously from rock to rock, 
crouching, keeping always below the sky 
line. When he came to a point from which 
he could catch a final glimpse of the camp 
he rose and lifted one hand in a contemptu- 
ous gesture of farewell. His hat was pushed 
jauntily back from his forehead. His trav- 
eling bag swung from one end of a stick 
that he carried across his shoulder and his 
water sack swung from the other end. He 
was on his way. He knew that if he could 
appear before a land commissioner and 
make the first filing on the claim he would 
gain a legal advantage which under the cir- 
cumstances would be hard for Cooper to 
overcome. In the courts it would be his 
word against Cooper’s as to who had made 
the discovery; and whoever was first to 
make the filing would in all likelihood be 
awarded the property. For one brief in- 
stant he stood there with his hand up- 
lifted, a gray silhouette against the gray 
night light of the sky. In that same instant 
a single shot rang out—and Palmer’s water 
sack, as if by an invisible hand, was 
snatched from the end of the stick and 
flung among the rocks at his feet. 

Instinctively Palmer dropped to his 
knees and began to grope there in the black 
shadows. He found the sack, and as he 
lifted it he could hear the water gurgling 
and dripping from a hole in the damp can- 
vas. A wave of almost uncontrollable rage 
swept over him as he realized Cooper had 
been playing with him, had permitted him 
to post his false location notices and then 
by the simple expedient of ruining his water 
sack had made it impossible for him to 
cross the desert alone. He was still on his 
knees fumbling futilely with the sack when 
Cooper spoke at his side. 


“Have you my notices with you, or did 
you destroy them?” 

There was a suggestion of amusement in 
the tone that provoked Palmer to a greater 
rage. He rose swiftly, agile as a huge ani- 
mal; saw that Cooper carried a revolver in 
his hand, and forced a semblance of self- 
control. 

“Yes,’’ he answered sullenly. 
them in my pocket.”’ 

“Give them to me.”’ 

Palmer handed him the papers. 

“Now go back to camp and don’t do any 
more night walking,’ Cooper advised 
softly. ‘‘Next time you might accidentally 
stumble—over a cliff.” There was a sig- 
nificance in the casual statement that 
Palmer could not fail to understand. With- 
out replying, he started back to the camp. 
Cooper crossed the ridge and reposted his 
notices. 

Four days later, late in the afternoon, 
they reached the little town in the foot- 
hills. Cooper stopped in front of the hotel 
to unpack his burros; but Palmer hurried 
to a saloon where he believed he would find 
some friends of his. Loiterers gathered 
around Cooper, as they always gather when 
a desert man comes in from a prospecting 
trip, eager for some crumb of news, some 
hint of a new discovery. Moreland came 
down the hotel steps to exchange a word of 
greeting. No one saw the tiny specimen 
of galena that passed from palm to palm 
as Cooper shook hands with the hotel 
keeper; nor did anyone overhear the tersely 
whispered instructions for finding the site 
of the ore deposit. Then Moreland strolled 
leisurely along the street in search of men 
to take with him. 

Palmer, on a similar mission, had failed 
to find the friends he most wanted. Twice 
in his search he passed Hale Blair, an ad- 
venturer, prospector, miner. He knew 
Blair—knew the man’s reputation for dar- 
ing courage. But he didn’t know how he 
would react to a thing like this. Finally he 
approached and spoke to him. 

“‘T know where there’s a claim that looks 
like a million dollars to me,” he said. “‘Do 
we want to jump it?” 

He had no time to mince matters, was 
relying on Blair’s reputation for playing 
square with his associates. Blair grinned. 
“*Can we get by with the deal?” 

“We can if we work fast enough. We'll 
have to move the present location stakes 
and notices about six hundred feet one way 
or the other and replace them with our own 
monuments and notices.’ 

Blair asked one more qusstionent 

“Ts anybody guarding the ground now?” 

“There will be within twenty-four hours,” 
Palmer answered. ‘‘Have you a horse 
here?”’ 

““Two—down in the livery stable.” 

“Fine!’”’? Palmer said, then gave direc- 
tions for finding the place. ‘‘Don’t stop for 
supplies,’’ he added. ‘‘There’ll be a stam- 
pede under way before dark. Take both 
your horses. Ride them to death if you 
have to. Post the new notices in your own 
name if you want to. I’d rather not appear 
in this. Then if the case is taken into court 
I can appear as a disinterested witness.” 

“Old King Solomon the Second!” Blair 
jested. “‘ Well, I’ll be riding in about three 
minutes. By the way, who owns this 
ground I’m going to jump?” 

“Brandt Cooper,’’ Palmer said, and 
there was a suggestion of peevishness in his 
tone. He didn’t like Cooper and he wasn’t 
trying to conceal the fact. 

“Nothing doing,” Blairdecided promptly. 
“T’d rather jump a den of rattlesnakes than 
try to jump a claim belonging to Brandt. 
No; I’m saying there’s nothing doing.” 

Palmer and Blair were still arguing the 
matter when Moreland rode past with three 
other men. They were all well mounted 
and each was leading an extra saddle horse. 
Following them came two professional 
packers with a string of pack mules. Palmer 
began to curse. 
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“Palmer wants to include your ground 
in his consolidation,’ Boland explained. 
““And I’ve been wanting to see you in 
order to get a renewal of my lease. Which 
one of us wins?” 

Blair stepped into the background, leay- 
ing the matter to be settled by the others. 

“T’ll be toddling along,” he said. ‘‘ You 
fellows can fight it out.’”’ He nodded and 
passed behind Palmer and Boland. 

He was a handsome fellow, that Blair, 
with square, clean features and dark, ex- 
pressive eyes. Eledice noticed that his 
eyes were gleaming with repressed amuse- 
ment, as if he were chuckling to himself over 
some colossal joke. Then she saw a fleeting 
glance pass between him and Cooper and 
wondered vaguely what secret jest they 
were sharing. 

Palmer began speaking again, smoothly, 
persuasively, explaining his reasons for 
wanting to buy Cooper’s property. 

“T’m telling you all of this now,” he said, 
“because there will be others after you 
as soon as they learn you are in camp. 
Everyone knows you have the best prop- 
erty here. And I’ll meet any price within 
reason to add it to our Consolidated hold- 
ings.” 

“Tf I sell to you, where will Boland get 
off at?’’ Cooper asked. ‘‘He’s been making 
good money for me. Been making good 
money for himself too. Haven’t you, 
Jim?” 

The question, casual, innocent, seemed 
characteristic of Cooper—always thinking 
of others before thinking of his own inter- 
ests. But, nevertheless, he had asked it 
with the deliberate purpose of getting a 
rise out of Boland. 

“Yes, I’ve been making it, but I haven’t 
been getting it,’”’ Boland grumbled. ‘‘ When 
that lawyer of yours made out the lease he 
slipped in a clause to the effect that all 
returns above actual operating costs were 
to be held in escrow until the expiration of 
the lease.” 
with Boland. For two years he had been 
trying to get in touch with Cooper so that 
he could have the clause stricken from the 
lease. He believed the lawyer had been 
overeager to protect Cooper’s interests. 
“T didn’t read the paper or he wouldn’t 
have been able to put anything over on me 
like that,’”’ he added with a mirthless laugh. 

“Well, well,’ Cooper said in a sympa- 
thetic tone. “So you haven’t got a thing 
out of the lease yourself! How much 
longer does it run?”’ 

“Less than two weeks.” 

Cooper nodded. 

“Well, I’ll look the camp over and then 
decide what to do. Let you both know 
soon enough.” 

With a gesture of his brown work- 
roughened hand he dismissed them and 
turned to Eledice. Even before Palmer 
and Boland were out of the room, the girl 
voiced the thought that was always upper- 
most in her mind: 

“Brandt, are you going to cash in now 
and quit the desert?” 

“Not yet,” he told her gently. ‘Not yet 
for a little while. Perhaps after one or two 
more trips. Look!’’ he continued, opening 
the little chamois bag. 

“Oh, I never want to see that again!” 
she exclaimed. For months she had been 
putting Palmer off, waiting—waiting to 
give Brandt another chance to choose be- 
tween her and the desert. Now it seemed 
to her that he was forcing her to make a 
decision she did not want to make. 

“Look!”’ he repeated, taking a piece of 
rock out of the little bag. The fragment 
was approximately the shape and size of 
half a plum. The flat, freshly broken sur- 
face was concealed in the palm of his hand. 
The part that he showed was a glossy 
blackish-brown color. Moreland was more 
interested than Eledice. 

“Turn it over and let’s see what it is,’”’ he 
suggested. ‘All rocks look alike when coy- 
ered with that desert varnish.” 

“A form of pyrolusite—manganese di- 
oxide,” Brandt said, using the techni- 
cal name given to a substance which in 
many parts of the desert covers exposed 
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surfaces. “‘Desert varnish. In the stretch 
of country where I found this fragment 
every rock for miles is coated with the stuff. 
But look!” he added, showing the freshly 
broken surface. 

Moreland and Eledice, familiar with all 
the varying ores of gold, gazed with fas- 
cinated wonder. The fragment was a mass 
of quartz crystals held together with a net- 
work of threads and filaments of pure gold. 

“Oh, beautiful!’’ Eledice whispered. 
“‘ Jewelry—picture rock,” she added, using 
the terms miners give to such specimens. 

“Real high grade!’”’ Moreland said. 
“Brandt, I could die happy if I could get in 
on a find like that.” 

Brandt scarcely heard him. He was 
watching the girl’s eager eyes; and he knew 
she was thinking only of the beauty of the 
quartz and gold, not of the potential wealth 
it represented. 

“Maybe I’ve been following a will-o’-the- 
wisp,” he told her. “But I believe not—I 
believe not. Out there, clinging to the slope 
of one of the less exposed ridges in that des- 
olation of painted rocks, is a patch of heavy 
red soil where I find the grains of gold that 
I carry in the little chamois bag. Some- 
where, cutting through that ridge, the 
hidden vein must be. How long have I been 
searching for it? A long time, Eledice; 
almost constantly for the past two years. 
One day, just a few weeks ago, I was resting 
down in the narrow cafion at the foot of the 
slope. Just from force of habit I broke a 
piece of rock that was lying at my feet. I 
guess I told you—every rock for miles is 
coated with that dark glossy desert varnish. 
A man must break or chip the exposed sur- 
faces to tell what the formation is. So I 
broke the piece that was lying at my feet. 
. . . The vein must be very close, because 
there has been no weathering, no erosion, no 
agency that could have carried it far from 
its source. I’ll be finding the vein soon. I 
wonder if it will bring us happiness.” 

They had forgotten that her father was 
sitting there with them. For a time they 
were both silent, Brandt waiting for her 
answer, Eledice wondering if he would ever 
find the hidden vein, wondering if he 
would even then be willing to quit the des- 
ert. Somehow she feared the desert. And 
Palmer had told her he would build a home 
down in a sheltered city near the California 
coast. At last she made her decision. 

“T hope it will bring you happiness, 
Brandt,’”’ she said. Then she rose and 
left him. 

Brandt looked questioningly at More- 
land. 

“Palmer?” he asked laconically. 

Moreland nodded. 

“You’ve been away for two years, 
Brandt. And Palmer has a way with him. 
He has his good points, qualities a woman 
would be bound to admire.” 

“Yes,”’ Brandt admitted. ‘‘But she’s a 
little bit of high grade. He isn’t.”’ 

“‘T know that,’’ Moreland agreed. ‘‘But 
what can we do about it?”’ 

“Why, I’m going to smear Kerry 
Palmer,” Brandt said prosaically. ‘‘ Maybe 
it would be the sporting thing to stand 
aside and let him take her. But I’m just a 
roughneck prospector. What do I know 
about being sporting? Besides, I saw her 
first and Oh, dog-gone it, you under- 
stand. If Palmer were a white man 4 

Moreland shook his head. 

“No, Brandt, it just isn’t done that 
way,” he said. ‘“‘The harder you fight 
Palmer, the less she’ll think of you.’ 

“T’m not going to fight him,’ Brandt 
said mildly. ‘‘No, I wouldn’t think of being 
so rude. All I’m going to do is to kick the 
props out from under him and see how 
hard he will fall. By the way, have you 
any of his Consolidated stock?” 

“Of course I have,’ Moreland said. 
‘Everybody in camp has.”’ 

“Well, you and your friends want to un- 
load during the next ten days—before 
Boland’s lease expires—because after that 
there won’t be any Consolidated.” 

“Brandt, you are crazy,’’ Moreland said 
bluntly. ‘‘That Consolidated stock will be 
paying dividends for twenty years.” 
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“That is,’ Brandt corrected, “if the 
long tunnel Palmer is driving under the 
butte from the other side opens up ore 
bodies at that depth.”’ 

“No reason there shouldn’t be ore at 
that depth,’’ Moreland argued. 

“Only the fact that there isn’t.’”’ There 
was a suggestion of laughter in the state- 
ment. 

“How do you know?” Moreland de- 
manded. ‘‘The tunnel won’t tap the first 
vein for a week or ten days. How can any- 
one know what there is at that depth?” 

“T’m telling you,” Brandt said. “‘And 
if you are wise you'll unload now while the 
unloading is good.”’ 

For a long moment Moreland sat study- 
ing Brandt’s face; suddenly he kicked back 
his chair and got up. 

“T don’t know how much you know; 
but I’m betting you are right, in spite of the 
fact that most of the engineers in camp say 
ore will be found in the tunnel. Now I’m 
going to round up some of my friends and 
let them unload with me.” 

During the next few days Brandt loafed 
around the camp, apparently taking no in- 
terest in affairs, from day to day stalling 
Palmer regarding the selling of his property. 
He did not even seem interested enough to 
go underground to see how much mining 
Boland had done during his absence. This 
fact worried both Boland and Palmer. 
Another thing that began to worry Palmer 
was the fact that Moreland and Moreland’s 
friends had begun to unload their holdings. 
There came a day when every broker and 
speculator in camp heard a rumor that 
the long tunnel had already intersected the 
veins far under the butte and that the 
veins were barren. The camp went mad 
that day in trying to unload Consolidated. 
Palmer left his office and went to the local 
exchange in an effort to check the down- 
ward movement of the stock. 

Then Brandt went into action. He also 
went to the exchange. He wanted an audi- 
ence for what he had to say. He stepped 
over the low railing that separated the 
spectators from the members of the ex- 
change and called to Palmer. 

“Do you want to deal for my property 
today?”’ The clamor in the room died to a 
murmur as Palmer answered. 

“You bet I do! Are you ready to sell?”’ 

“Make a bid,’’ Brandt said. ‘‘I want to 
see how good you think your hand is.” 

“‘T don’t get you,’’ Palmer retorted, sud- 
denly alert, suspicious. ‘‘Come on up to 
my office and we’ll discuss the matter.” 

““No, we can come to terms right here,” 
Brandt answered. ‘‘There are only two 
tricks to be taken. I’m going to take one of 
them and your long tunnel takes the 
other.” 

“Talk sense!’’ Palmer exclaimed, begin- 
ning to lose his temper. ‘‘What’s the mat- 
ter with you? Drunk?” 

“Not drunk,’ Brandt said. ‘I’m just 
trying to find out if you still want to buy 
my property.” 

Palmer’s face flushed. He sensed that 
Cooper was beginning to play with him 
again; began to wonder how much the 
man knew; wondered what his object was 
in starting this thing in public. 

“Of course I still want to buy your 
ground,” he said. ‘“‘But this is no place to 
talk business. Come up to my office.” 

“No need to go to your office,’ Cooper 
repeated. ‘‘We can close this right here. 
I just want to be sure you’ll be able to pay 
me. I happen to know,” he went on, not 
giving Palmer a chance to speak, ‘“‘that 
you’ve pyramided all your manipulating 
in this camp on the returns from the ore 
Blair has taken out of his shaft—your con- 
solidation of the rest of the properties, your 
long tunnel, your concentrating mill, your 
railroad—an inverted pyramid, a structure 
of cards created out of the returns from the 
ore Blair has mined. 

“Now wait and let me finish,’’ he com- 
manded as Palmer tried to interrupt. 
“Blair sank that shaft close to one of my 
side lines. Then he cross-cut over to my 
ore body and gutted everything he could 

(Continued on Page 111) 
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first, and now a fear-created inhibition 
kept him from meeting the prospector in 
physical combat. But his temper was still 
beyond control and he reached awkwardly 
for a revolver he had been carrying of late. 
Cooper made no move; stood poised, wait- 
ing. Then his hand twitched at his side and 
the roar of his .45 blended with the report 
of Palmer’s smaller gun. 

Cooper fired but once, then waited again; 
marveled that Palmer could have missed 
at such close range. Palmer was reeling 
stupidly in a circle, swaying uncertainly. 
Abruptly Cooper turned and forced his way 
through the crowd that jammed the room 
between him and the door. On the way out 
he passed Moreland. 

““Get me some burros and supplies and 
take them out to the trail,’’ he said in an 
undertone. 

“Don’t try to get away,” Moreland 
pleaded. “‘Everyone saw him draw first. 
Face it out, Brandt. No jury would ever 
convict you.” 

“T know that,” Brandt said. “I’m not 
worrying about what a jury would do. It’s 
that vein out there I’m worrying about. 
Suppose some other prospector should 
stumble onto that first. You get the burros 
for me. The lawyers will take care of this 
shooting business.” 

From the scene of the shooting he went 
directly to see Eledice. There was no mid- 
dle ground in his philosophy of love. 
Either one loved or one did not love. And 
if one loved, that love couldn’t be divided. 
If Eledice loved at all, she loved him or she 
loved Palmer. She could not love both. If 
she loved him, he believed this thing he 
must tell would hurt her but would not 
change or alter her love. He knew if she 
loved Palmer he would regret terribly the 
thing he had done. 

“‘T’m in a bit of trouble,’”’ he told her as 
soon as they were alone together. “I’m 
leaving camp in a few minutes.” * 

“‘Surely nothing serious,”’ she said. 

“That depends upon how much you 
care for me.” 

“Of course I care for you, Brandt,’’ she 
told him; but there was a note of uncer- 
tainty, of hesitancy in her voice. 

“How much?” he asked. ‘‘Do you care 
enough to marry me—to go with me now?” 

“T care for you, Brandt—I care 
Oh, don’t make me decide now!” 

“Do you care more for Palmer?”’ he per- 
sisted. 

A little cry broke from her lips. 

“T don’t know! I don’t know!” Then 
she caught his hands in hers. “‘I do know, 
Brandt. I could love you—if you would 
only stay near me, if you would only prom- 
ise never to go out into the desert again.” 

“Girl, I love you. But I can’t promise 
that—yet. I must make one or two more 
trips.” 

Slowly she withdrew her hands and 
shook her head. 

“No, Brandt, you don’t love me,” 
said. 

He moved his hands in a little gesture of 
resignation. 

“I’m sorry, dear. I must go now. This 
thing you’ll hear soon—remember, my 
hand was forced; I didn’t plan it.” 


she 


The days became weeks and the weeks 
were added into months. Every waking 
moment he worked among those ridges of 
painted rocks, chipping away the coat of 
blackish-brown varnish, examining the 
composition of each rock. Patiently, as a 
woman stitches a quilt, across and back, 
across and back, so with pick and hammer 
he worked his slow way up and down the 
ridges and cafions in that desolation of 
wind-swept hills where he knew the hidden 
vein must be. In his mind he had long 
since charted each of the different forma- 
tions. On the outer edges were flows and 
dikes of basalt. Within the basalt zone was 
a flow of rhyolite. And in the heart of the 
rhyolite was a solitary ridge of granite— 
the crest of some old mountain that had 
been inundated and surrounded by the 
more recent outpouring of rhyolite. Day 
by day and week by week his search had 
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narrowed until he knew the source of the 
gold must be some narrow fissure in the 
granite. 

One evening he rested for a moment at 
the edge of the narrow cafion in which he 
had found the fragment of quartz and gold. 
It was a small cafion, so narrow he could 
have tossed a stone from one rim to the 
other. As he sat there, weary, more lonely 
than usual, almost discouraged, he saw the 
thing he had been seeking, marveled that 
he could have passed so close and so fre- 
quently without having noticed before the 
depression in the painted granite wall on 
the opposite side—a depression, no wider 
than the palm of a man’s hand, that could 
be traced up into the soil on the slope 
above. That depression, he knew without 
even a suspicion of doubt, was the quartz- 
filled fissure he had been seeking. Slowly, 
without eagerness, like a man who comes 
to the end of a long journey too weary for 
the enjoyment he had planned, he crossed 
the cafion and began digging into the narrow 
fissure. Then he knelt for a time, almost 
without interest, studying the gold-shot 
quartz his pick had disclosed. 

The next morning he erected monu- 
ments of rock to mark the boundaries of his 
discovery. During the heat of the after- 
noon he rested. When night came he 
started across the desert toward the little 
town that nestled in the foothills. During 
the following days he rested, traveling at 
night to avoid the heat. On the last day of 
his journey he camped within sight of the 
foothills. He had no thought of the heat or 
the discomforts of his camp. Nor did he 
hurry that night. Why should he hurry? 
Who would care whether he ever reached 
the town or not? 

The night was still young when one of 
the plodding burros stopped and pointed 
with its long ears toward a figure that 
moved like a purposeless phantom in the 
clear moonlight. Cooper also stopped, and 
as he watched, the figure swayed and 
wavered and disappeared; rose again and 
moved drunkenly for a time; then wavered 
and disappeared. Cooper knew this was no 
dust-created phantom of the desert. He 
knew that some thirst-crazed wanderer 
was out there in dreadful need of assist- 
ance. He turned the burros and went 
swiftly to share the treasure of his water 
sacks. He came to where the man lay 
prone in the sand. Then he stopped and 
stared incredulously for a moment. 

“So you did not die when I shot you,” he 
said finally. 

Palmer had not died. For weeks he had 
hovered on the border line. Then grad- 
ually his strength had begun to return. 
There followed a period during which he 
fought in the courts to retain something 
out of the wreckage of his promotions. At 
last, without friends or money, he quit the 
camp as he had entered it—on foot, with 
nothing but his water sack and traveling 
bag. But his strength had not been equal 
to such a trip. Now every fiber of his body 
was crying for water and he struggled to his 
knees and reached pathetically for the sack 
Cooper carried. He was too far gone even 
to recognize his rescuer. 

Cooper poured water into his parched 
and bleeding mouth and continued: his 
ministrations until Palmer relaxed and lay 
in a dull stupor in the sand. Then he with- 
drew a little distance and stood looking 
toward the foothills. He was thinking of 
Eledice. 

He felt sure that by this time she would 
have returned to the little town at the edge 
of the desert. He believed that Palmer and 
Eledice belonged one to the other. And he 
knew that only skilled medical attention 
could save Palmer now. 

Cooper knelt down and began to draw 
meaningless patterns in the sand. He was 
thinking that with Palmer out of the way 
he might yet win the woman he desired. 
But if she loved Palmer He rose and 
went and stripped the packs from two of 
the burros. The third one was carrying his 
water supply. He picked Palmer up bodily 
and placed him on one of the patient little 

(Continued on Page 113) 
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it would be better to take him directly to 
the hospital. 

Eledice, busy with the routine tasks at 
the hotel, became conscious of a commo- 
tion in the street. A boy went running past, 
calling something to a passer-by. Then the 
boy returned, still running. A doctor fol- 
lowed. He was bareheaded and wore his 
white office coat. She went to a window and 
looked down into the street. She saw a man 
standing bowed with the weight of another 
man upon his shoulders. She recognized 
them and stood for a moment with her hand 
against her breast as if to still the beating 
of her heart; then turned and hurried 
toward them. The doctor and other men 
who had gathered lowered Palmer to the 
ground, and stood aside as they saw her 
coming. The doctor nodded reassuringly. 

““A shot of dope to start his heart work- 
ing, and a little rest and care will be all 
he’ll need,”’ he told her. 

Eledice nodded gratefully; but her hands 
were on Cooper’s arms. She had scarcely 
glanced at Palmer. 

“How far have you carried him?” she 
asked. ‘ 

“Not very far,” Brandt told her. ‘‘Not 
more than six or seven miles.’”” He moved 
his great shoulders as if he could still feel 
Palmer’s weight. ‘‘But I’m glad it wasn’t 
any farther,’”’ he added. 

“You must lie down and rest,” she said. 
“T’ve never seen you before when you 
looked so tired.” 

They went to the hotel together and 
she walked close beside him, still keeping 
one hand on his. arm. She would have had 
him sit down at once in one of the deep, 
comfortable chairs in the lobby, but he 
preferred to go to the window to watch as 
they carried Palmer away. He saw that 
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And, though they had to man the pumps— 
Leave her, bullies, leave her !— 

And cuss themselves for blooming chumps. 
And it’s time for us to leave her. 


In spite of storm, and fate, and tide— 
Leave her, bullies, leave her!— 

They sailed that ship with sailors’ pride. 
And it’s time for us to leave her. 


Though sails were rotten, grub fell short— 
Leave her, bullies, leave her!— 
They brought that old tub safe to port, 
And then, by cripes, they left her! 
—Harry Kemp. 


A Song of London 


HEN I lived in London town, a long time 

Vago, 

Hansoms lined beside the curbs in shining 
yow on row, 

Like varnished cockney caravans all headed 
for romance ; 

And this one took you to a play, and that one 
to a dance. 

But who would ride in hansoms now would 
search the town in vain; 

I’d only sulk in taxis there if I went back 
again. 


When I lived in London town, a long time ago, 

I knew a little, dusty shop whose door was 
wide and low; : 

And there I found a poet’s songs the world 
had long forgot, 

And there I bought ten “gallant tales’’—a 
penny for the lot! 

But oh, my little shop was old in good King 
Edward’s reign; 

I doubt if I could find its sign if I went back 
again. 


When I lived in London town, a long time 
ago, 

I knew a certain shabby room, all coals and 
candle glow; 

And two rode in the hansom there when they 
were gay and young, 


\ 
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Palmer already was responding to the 
stimulant the doctor had given him. 

“T am tired,” he said, after the ambu- 
lance had gone. ‘“‘And I need a shave,” he 
added, rubbing his hand over his chin. 

Eledice laughed joyously. 

“T was so glad to see you I hadn’t no- 
ticed that,’’ she told him. She put her 
cheek against his, pressing against the 
week-old stubble of his beard. As if una- 
ware that there were other people about, 
he put his arm around her and held her 
close. After a moment she spoke again. 

“Will you be going back into the desert 
right away? Or will you stay here with me 
for a little while?’’ There was no reproach 
in her voice; only joy that he was with her 
again. Then her voice became a caressing 
whisper. ‘‘ And after we are married, you'll 
never stay away very long, will you, dear?”’ 

“T’ll never stay away very long after 
this,” he promised. “But what about 
Palmer?” 

“T hated you for a while,” she confessed. 
Then she made a little dismissing gesture 
with one hand, and her voice was free from 
care as she continued. “Maybe I would 
still be hating you if I hadn’t undertaken 
to nurse him back to health. If a woman 
wants really to get acquainted with a man 
she should try nursing him for a while.” 

Then Brandt took a handful of ore from 
one of his pockets and put the broken 
pieces on the window sill. 

“Oh, Brandt!’ she cried. 
found it!” 

He nodded and made a little heap of the 
golden fragments and put them in her 
hands; then folded her hands in his. 

““A little bit of high grade,” he told her 
tenderly; and she knew he wasn’t even 


“You’ve 


thinking about the ore. 


And two there read beside the hearth the 
songs their poet sung; 

And two there drew the curtains close against 
the fog and rain. . . . 

I think I'll go to Paris when I sail away 


again! —Theodosia Garrison. 
We Call This Life 


E CALL this life, that is life’s prepara- 
tion, . 
We call this life, a little time of tears; 
But think you God for this designed creation, 
A few short years? 
If this is all, then why these worlds around us, 
And unseen skies, and undiscovered stars ? 
I wonder, though one little world we found us, 
Why God made Mars? 


A million spheres, and ours one tiny planet, 
Eternity, and earth a little span 

I cannot think for this that God began it, 
That God made man. 

I eat, I drink, a little gold I win me, 
One world enough for my necessities, 

But something else, some other thing within me, 
Does none of these. 


My soul has little use for earthly treasure, 
Comes not to table, wears no silk nor wool, 
With all our playthings, finds its only pleasure 
The beautiful. 
So many things my soul has naught to do with, 
To which the man of flesh so fondly clings ; 
Shall that soul die when these things I am 
through with, 
The fleshly things? 


God made for man an earthly habitation, 
The body soil in which the soul may grow. 
This little life is but the preparation 
The soul must know. 
And then some day man’s errors overcome him 
The body fails, the soul alone is wise; 
And then the God that takes one small world 
from him 
Gives him the skies. 
—Douglas Malloch. 
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r blades are sharp. 


Other blades can be made 
to last a long time. But men 
who have tried ’em all, swear 
that none are so exquisitely 


keen as 
Duplex 


these long Durham- 
Blades. Or hold their 


keenness for so many shaves! 


Two 
new D 


packages*, now, in the 
urham-Duplex Sets. 


*Durham-Duplex Blades are scientifically 


wrapped 


in hermetically sealed packages. 


Each blade is protected against contact with 
waxed paper wrapper by patented tabs. 


NEW DURHAM-DUPLEX SETS 


Including two 50¢ packages of 5 
Durham-Duplex Blades—$1.50 


Interchangeable Blades—50¢ for package of5 
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JOIN THE 
DIOGENES CLUB 


Formed by Diogenes for men 
who want Honest Shaves. At 
your dealer’s or send a quarter 
and get your credentials—a 
genuine Durham-Duplex Razor 
and one blade. 


- 
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DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
Factories: Jersey City; Sheffield, Eng.; Paris, France; 


Toronto, Can. 


Sales Representatives in All Countries. 


For your Atwater Kent 
Radio—a cabinet and a 


horn fully worthy of it. 


Model 1600-R-2 


Beware of imitations 
Look for the name 


“Pooley” on the arm 
rest 


There are three ways 
you can identify a 
Pooley Radio Cabinet 


1: By the name 
“Pooley” on the 
arm rest 

2 By the tone quali- 
ties of its built-in 
floating horn 

3 By its beauty and 
craftsmanship 
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Read what Mr. Kent says: 


“abe: Pooley Radio Cabinet is approved 

for Atwater Kent Radio because of the 
design and quality of Pooley cabinet work 
and because of the tone qualities of the 
Pooley built-in floating horn. Both meet 
the standards we set and maintain for 
Atwater Kent Receivers and Speakers.” 


(Signed) A. ATWATER KENT 


RADIO. CABINETS \ 


with 


You can purchase Pooley 
Radio Cabinets without Sets 


If you already have an Atwater Kent Radio 
Set you can get for it a Pooley Radio Cabi- 
net with Pooley built-in floating horn. Ask 
your dealer. Installation is easy. 


| Bpretdene une in design, charming in tone— 
a possession you'll want your friends to 
see and to hear—your Pooley Radio Cabinet. 
It is a beautiful, resourceful, musical instru- 
ment, a thoroughbred piece of furniture. 


Ithas an exceptional horn—the built-in Pooley 
floating horn, made expressly for the Atwater 
Kent Receiver. In combination with the cele- 
brated Atwater Kent reproducing unit which 
gives it voice, the Pooley horn produces a vol- 
ume, clarity and truth of tone surpassing any- 
thing radio science has yet developed. 


Only in a Pooley Cabinet can you get the 
Pooley horn. Only in a Pooley Cabinet can 
you get Atwater Kent Radio which is factory- 
installed, wired and tested by experts, under 
the supervision of radio and acoustical 
engineers. 


And isn’t it important to you, in buying cabi- 
net radio, to get a cabinet which the maker 
of the receiver unqualifiedly approves—with 
a horn which does justice to his set? 


In justice to yourself—hear the Pooley horn. 
And then examine the cabinet. The name 
“Pooley” stands for craftsmanship, design 
and tone to captivate the discriminating eye 
and ear. 


THE POOLEY COMPANY 
1658 Indiana Ave. Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


Model 1600-R-2, shown above, is one of the seven beautiful Pooley Radio 
Cabinets, ranging in price from $75 to $295. All models have the built-in Pooley 
floating horn and can be purchased cither with or without the Atwater Kent 
Receiving Set factory-installed. See them at your dealer's today. Prices slightly 
higher west of the Rockies and in Canada, 


THE GIRL WHO FORGOT 


(Continued from Page 9) 


’ 


“Yes, yes, Wilkens,”’ said the marquis. 
“Telephone for Doctor Brailes at once. 
And if Roper is still there, I would like to 
speak to him. You may—ah—ah—you 
may tell him to come in here.” 


a 


OPER had gone before the marquis’ 

message could be delivered to him; 
but Barker, the second man, had heard his 
story, and now came into the drawing-room 
to tell them what he knew. He wasa tall, 
youngish man, this Barker, who had only 
recently come to the Towers, being, indeed, 
if anything, rather too active to suit Wil- 
kens, not only doing his own work but con- 
tinually trying to do those higher duties 
which no one but a butler can properly per- 
form. 

“Beg your pardon, M’Lord,” he said, 
“the gardener’s gone. But seeing I ’eard 
‘is story and quizzed ’im a bit, if there’s 
anything I can tell you iH 

“Can you tell us about the girl?” asked 
the marquis. 

“Yes, M’Lord. Roper says they were 
tidying up the lower road—himself and 
Frapwell and Chubb—as they always do on 
a Thursday fs 

“Yes, yes, but the girl!” interrupted the 
marquis testily. ‘‘Where did they find 
her?”’ 

“Down among the Little Porpoise Rocks, 
My Lord. Or at least she was there before 
they ’auled her out. And ’ow Roper ’ap- 
pened to find her, ’e says ’e was raking 
along . 

“Was she unconscious?” 

“Yes, M’Lord. And dead, too, they were 
all quite certain, what with the way she lay 
there, thrown about like, and the bruise on 
her forehead, as big as a magnum bonum 
plum. But when he lifted her, Roper said 
he could feel there was still a spark of life 
left in her. So while the other two started 
chafing her hands, he came running up here 
for a blanket and a drop of spirits, and to 
have a message sent to the village so the 
doctor would be here by the time they had 
brought her up to the ’ouse.”’ 

“Have they any idea how she got there?” 
asked the colonel. 

“No, sir. But from the looks of her she 
must have been there quite some time.” 

““A trespasser, probably,” shrugged the 
marquis. ‘‘No man’s property belongs to 
him any more.”’ 

“Or it might be some little fool who has 
come to the end of her rainbow,” said the 
colonel pensively. 

‘Begging your pardon, sir, but I ’ardly 
think so,” said Barker, coughing a little be- 
hind his hand. ‘‘ Roper seemed to think she 
wasn’t any more than twelve or thirteen.” 
And as though to make a clean breast of 
everything, he coughed behind his hand 
and added, in a desperately respectful 
voice, “‘From the ’urried remarks that 
Roper made, My Lord, it seems she ’ad a 
very little on.” 

At that moment the gardener’s cart was 
seen ascending from the Channel Road; 
and although, of course, it was coincidence 
and had nothing to do with the second 
man’s last remark, both the colonel and 
the curate arose. 

Augie spoke then, drawling a little, with 
his eyes shut. 

“Has it occurred to any of you,” he 
asked, “that she may be one of these— 
aw—aw—Channel swimmers, landing here 
a bit out of puff?” 

All the men gave him the ‘‘Silly fool!’ 
look then—all, that is, except the second 
man; and Barker, of course, remained re- 
spectful. 

**She’s much too young for that, Marster 
Augustus,” said he. ‘She looks as though 
she might belong to a good family. ‘The 
child of some aristocrat, I wouldn’t won- 
der,’ Roper said, ‘who might have fell off a 
private yacht and ’asn’t been missed yet.’”’ 

The gardener’s cart was: plainly visible 
by that time, a small blanket-covered 
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mound lying on top of th a 
lazily arose and began say ter} 
the door. a 

“‘ Augustus, you will stay when 
said the marquis sharply; ap 
Barker: “I wish you wouk 
keeper here—at once!” — 

She soon appeared—a 
with a firm chin and a glance th; 
a ceiling cobweb fifty yards g 
there was more than p 
eyes. There was generally a h 
ness, and sometimes a look ¢ 
that watchful waiting immor 
Mr. Woodrow Wilson and p 
densed in a proverb whi 
nearly as old as the human rat 

“Mrs. Wilkens,” said the m; 

“Yes, M’Lord,” she said, wit 
imperceptible dip. > ae 
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“A girl—a child—has been 
drowned upon the beach. Th 
are bringing her in their cart, a 
tor has been sent for. I—ah—) 
would meet the cart at the door, 
have the child carried up to onef 
bedrooms.” . 
“Yes, M’Lord.” t 
At that moment the cart pif 
the archway, and Mrs. Wilke 
meet it, the curate following sho} 
see if there was anything he cod 
“T’ll go and make sure the dijo 
ing,”’ said the Honorable Augie} 
toward the door again. __ 
“Did you notice how paliA 
turned?” whispered the colone 
the marquis’ nephew had disap\a 
happened to be looking at j 
Barker mentioned the wound (1 
forehead.” { 
“Not much stuff in him, I 
ponderously admitted the marc 
I believe that Nellie will mak; 
him.” 2 
“Yes,’’ creaked the colonel, | hi 
in his chair, ‘‘but what if he Gs 
her on?” ie 
The marquis seldom did it, b} 
he brought his fist down on the b 
certain grim thump which left 
be desired. * 
“He’d better take her on, s 
swered. Having thus finished / 
added, though still breathing: 
loudly from the encounter, “A’ 
pose that we finish our game. 
move, colonel, or mine?” 
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HE butler and the second 1 
the pantry, getting the silv 
girls are found and girls are lost, 
go on forever. ‘" 
“I wonder if she’s come t 
Barker, who could talk of no 
“T understand she’s mending 
kens. ae 
“‘ Awkward of the doctor bell 
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This being in the nature of a 
the family, Wilkens ignored it. 
“In a way, you know,” conti! 
“we needed this. What I me 
place wants a bit of excitemen 
“This old place has h 
enough in its day,” said 
fending it. ‘“‘Or have y 
the Barstow case?” 
“Yes, but I-mean 
“Or King Edward’s 
was a young man?” 
“Yes, but I mean 
“Or perhaps you nev 
Barkhurst?”’ continued 
heavy irony. ‘‘Or the 
chioness’ bedroom, or 
Pancras playing A Jolly ‘ 
the cannon from Mogbridg 
brought up here one morning 
at the bottom of the stai 
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[know,” said Barker, ‘‘ Ever 
1 in service, I’ve ’eard about 
<er. But what I mean is, 
aappens ‘ere now.” 

,)’ said Wilkens mysteriously. 
4x do you mean—wait?”’ 

till Marster Augustus comes 
ye, if he ever does.” 

Jrikes me as a bit of a dud, 


id Wilkens. ‘‘But then, of 
never saw his great-grand- 


| the Old Nooker?”’ 
¢two peas in a pod, they are,” 
1 solemnly nodding. ‘Even 
jay stand and the turn of the 
what you like about the old 
fool. As much as’e lost, and 
as ’e was in, he left the estate 
1 he found it—added over a 
i and restored the east wing.” 
toy the silver for the next 
3}. silence. 
jy pulls the marquis’ leg with 
ie about America,” he con- 
) “I lived over there a year 
| can ’ardly keep a straight 
then ’e gets started. . . . 
2,” he interrupted himself, 
ch like the old one, why is it 
‘out and show ’is paces now 
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s uncle’s so strict. One false 
rster Augustus and ’e’d lost 
s’ money; and the way the 
Jl, I think the old boy could 
s here, too, and do what he 
he cash.” _ 

yman nodded, polishing away 
' sharp eye on the bells. 
i like, when they ring up- 


is to be careful yet!” said 
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ie said Wilkens. 

) she’s come to yet.” 

de no answer, but continued 
{n a silver basket. 

mow Mrs. Wilkens was so 
(Barker. ‘“‘The way she car- 
tapstairs!”’ 

‘ the butler. “We had a 


ir own once, but we lost her 
wbout twelve—just about the 
(2, I should say.” 

asked Barker. 

1. Marster Gussie was a lad. 
iphoid, and the marquis had 
arsing home. Mrs. Wilkens 
|he’d have pulled the child 
id nursed it herself, and she’s 
orgive the marquis for not 
y here.” 

» of the bells above the sink 


pe 
(!” said Barker excitedly. 
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sted for the door. 
L7ou like,” said Barker. 


(rou say if we both go?” 

ned and gave him a look— 
‘nd yet it would have quelled 
although he left the pantry 
‘d tread, as a butler should, 
| trotting when he reached the 
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in the bed—a slight, elfish 
!, Somewhat high in the fore- 
|, and keen in the chin, like 
t2 young ones which Tenniel 
\whenever the moon was full. 
aniel’s children, this one’s 
‘nd her shoulders, making a 
yale little face on the pillow— 
den silk. 

ently just recovered con- 
4 was staring around with 
The bruise above her temple 
nal ble, and from the sharp 
n, Wilkens guessed that his 
» bathing it with vinegar. 


THE SATURDAY 


“T want you to build a fire, Wilkens,” 
said the marquis, “and get the room thor- 
oughly warm.” 

When Wilkens returned with the wood 
basket the marquis was sitting by the side 
of the bed, and the girl had turned her face 
and was looking at him with serious atten- 
tion. 

“Now, my child,” he was saying, “‘if you 
can only tell us your name, so we can let 
your family know. They will be dreadfully 
worried, you know, at thinking they have 
lost their little daughter.’’ But the girl 
only shook her head. “You can’t tell us 
your name?” 

She made a strong effort, and finally said, 
“No.” Adding after a tremulous silence, 
“T—J forget.” ; 

“She hasn’t pulled herself together yet,” 
said Mrs. Wilkens almost brusquely. 

“But it’s important that her people 
should know,” said the marquis, who was 
never so stubborn as when crossed. ‘“‘The 
child is evidently of good family—very fine 
features—and I would never forgive myself 
for leaving her parents in suspense any 
longer than is absolutely necessary.’”’ He 
turned to the bed again. 

“Now, my dear,” he said, “I am the 
Marquis of Meldon’”’—as if that made any 
difference—‘‘and I want to tell your father 
where you are. Think now, and if you 
can’t remember your name, perhaps you 
can remember where you live. Is it Lon- 
don? Kent? Sussex? Or wait a bit—let 
us try a few names. Is your name Amy?— 
er—er—Annie?—er—er—Alice?”’ 

The girl gave a dry little sob. 

““I—]I forget,”’ she said again, and turned 
her head away. 

“At least she seems to be growing more 
active,” said the marquis, ‘‘and no doubt 
in a little while she will be giving us a 
very good account of herself.””’ Addressing 
the housekeeper more directly then, he 
added, “‘Can you find her—ah—ah—some 
clothes?” 

The marquis, speaking always with tha 
superpreciousness with which he ad- 
dressed the sex, that superpreciousness 
with which he possibly tried to ward off 
paternal influences—the marquis, when he 
said “clothes”? meant “nightclothes,” but 
surely the housekeeper couldn’t be ex- 
pected to know that. 

““Yes,”’ she said, bending over the bed, 
“T think I can.” 

At that the marquis went downstairs, 
leaving word that he was to be notified as 
soon as the girl showed signs of returning 
memory. Both the colonel and the curate 
were staying for dinner, and the ladies had 
just joined the gentlemen and were being 
told about the little visitor upstairs, when 
Wilkens announced that dinner was ready. 

“Oh, but I want to see the child!” said 
Lady Mowbray. ‘Really, Frank, I think 
you should have let me know at once!” 

“Not at all,” said the marquis sharply, 
always getting that way when any question 
of deportment was raised. “What could 
you have done that I didn’t do? To say 
nothing of Mrs. Wilkens.” 

“T’d like to see her though.” 

“So should I,” said the Honorable Nellie. 
“The poor kid! Perhaps she’s remembered 
who she is by now.” 

“Suppose we all go up,” suggested Au- 
gustus rather eagerly. 

He was probably about to be squelched 
for this, when a step was heard in the hall, 
and the next moment Mrs. Wilkens walked 
into the drawing-room, leading the girl who 
had just been the subject of their conversa- 
tion. She was dressed as though for a 
party, in that simplicity which is the charm 
of youth—slippers, socks and a flaring little 
dress of starched mull. 

“T couldn’t keep her upstairs any longer, 
M’Lord,” said Mrs. Wilkens. ‘So here 
she is.” 

She stood there, looking at them, a 
breathless little figure of wide-eyed in- 
quiry; and although perhaps there was a 
touch of blankness’in her smile as she 
looked them over, that was nothing to the 
blankness in the Honorable Augie’s ex- 
pression as he stood there staring back at 
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her—staring as though he felt the world 
was shaking and Reason beginning to 
totter on her throne. 

The girl still couldn’t remember. She 
could speak, in a halting, appealing little 
treble, and otherwise her mind seemed to 
be clear; but as for her name or any of her 
history, the blow on the head which she had 
received down among the Little Porpoise 
Rocks seemed to have driven all recollec- 
tions from her mind. 

The curate persisting in his questions, 
the girl began to cry, and you ought to 
have seen the marquis then, the way he 
bristled at the curate. 

“Come, come!”’ he said. ‘‘Leave the 
child alone! After all, it’s nothing extraor- 
dinary. It isn’t the first case of amnesia, 
and it won’t be the last. There, there, don’t 
cry, my dear; now you’re down, you shall 
come and have dinner with us. I’m the 
Marquis of Meldon; can you remember 
that?” 

“Yes,”’ hesitated the girl. 

“Who am I then?” 

“The Marquis—of Meldon.” 

“There, you see!” exclaimed the mar- 
quis, looking around as though he had 
scored an important point. “‘The child will 
be all right soon. Put another chair at the 
table, Wilkens—put another chair next to 
mine.” 

Lady Mowbray and the Honorable 
Nellie exchanged glances while the new 
chair was being placed. Neither knew 
quite what she meant, but they exchanged 
the glance for all that. While they were 
seating themselves at the table, Augie had 
one of his bright ideas. 

“Seems a bit queer, you know,”’ he said, 
“always referring to her as ‘the child.’ 
Why not give her a name—aw—aw—like 
they do in orphan homes; something, you 
know, connected with what little we know 
of her history?”’ 

They wrestled with that a few moments. 

“Oceanica?”’ suggested the curate. 

The girl looked as though she were about 
to cry again. 

“Be careful!’’ exclaimed the marquis. 
**A stupid name, it seems to me!” 

He spoke so loudly that Lady Mowbray 
caught it, and again she and the Honorable 
Nellie exchanged that look. 

““How—aw—aw—how about Little Por- 
poise?’’. drawled Augie. ‘‘Porpy, you 
know, for short.”’ 

**Ass!’’ the marquis’ glance would have 
said if glances could only speak. 

“Or how about Sibyl?” suggested the 
Honorable Nellie. 

There was a touch of mystery in Sibyl 
which seemed to appeal to the marquis. 

“Would you like that for your new name, 
until you can remember your old one?”’ he 
asked, turning to the girl by his side. 

“Yes ” she hesitated again. 

So they called her Sibyl; and it wasn’t 
long before it was apparent that she had 
not only become a favorite of the marquis 
but that the colonel and the curate were in- 
terested in the child as well. 

At dessert the marquis peeled a peach 
for her; and when dinner was over, the 
colonel said, ‘‘Now, my dear, I wonder if 
you can tell me my name.” 

She hesitated for a moment, but she 
finally brought it out in her eager little 
treble, ‘“‘The colonel?” 

The colonel puffed himself out like a 
grandfather frog and gave her half a crown. 
Whereupon, not to be outdone, the curate 
tried to tell her the nature of sin in words of 
one syllable—“‘Our sins are the wrong 
things we do—our sins are the wrong things 
we do Me 

Sibyl didn’t seem to think so much of 
that. She retreated to the side of the mar- 
quis’ chair, and the old boy looked proudly 
around as though saying, ‘‘ You notice how 
she comes to me?” Lady Mowbray didn’t 
seem to think so much of that either. 

“Half-past eight,” she said, glancing at 
the clock. ‘Time little girls were in bed.” 

Whether or not this touched some hidden 
spring in Sibyl’s memory, she turned to the 
marquis and innocently lifted her cheek. 

“Good night,” she said. 
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Sitin with your 
favorite orchestra 


Wonderful teacher—the phono- 


graph! First it taught us to love 
good music. Now it is teaching us to play. 
You can acquire a master style by studying 
your favorite records with your 


CTrue Tone Saxophone 


You have a natural desire to personally 
produce music. Don’t starve that desire. 
Develop it. We recommend starting witha Buescher 
Saxophone because it is the easiest of all instruments 
to learn to play and its music is the most beautiful. 


You Can Teach Yourself 
Three lessons given on request with each new Saxo- 
phone start you. Pick it up yourself and later get a 
teacher if you wish to make music your profession. 
Six Days’ Trial--Easy Terms 

Try a Buescher, any instrument you choose, in your 
own home for six days. See what you can do. If you 
like the instrument, pay a little each month. Play as 
you pay. Get the details of this wonderful plan. Mail 
coupon below for beautiful free literature. Now! 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT Co. 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
1365 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 


Clip the Coupon NOW 


r 7 
BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 305 | 
| 1365 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana. | 
| Gentlemen: Without obligating me in any way please | 
| send me your free literature. I am interested in the in- | 
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One Night Stop 


For a Longer Stay 


The same Outfit is 
shown at right, set up 
separate from the car. 

A perfect bed with 
Schilling’s Famous Com- 
bination Spring Mattress 
Fabric. 

Highest quality water 
and mildew proof, con- 
vertible tent. 

Most available head 
room ever built into a 
tent. Entirely new 
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Packed 
Schilling Auto-Camp 


“THE QUICK AND EASY WAY” 


Write for our new Catalog showing many 
exclusive and novel Touring and Camping 


From Factory to User. 


L. F. Schilling Co., Salem, Ohio 
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The marquis turned very red, but he 
kissed her, and rang for the housekeeper. 
Sibyl made the rounds then, and they all 
lightly touched her cheek—all, that is, ex- 
cept the Honorable Augie, and when she 
said good night to him, she said ‘“‘You’re 
funny,” and wouldn’t lift her face. 

‘“What did she say?”’ asked the marquis, 
leaning forward. 

Nobody spoke. 

“‘T say, what did she say?’’ repeated the 
marquis in the voice of authority. 

“She said I was funny,’ said the Hon- 
orable Augustus, turning a bit red. 

You ought to have heard the marquis 
laugh; but he stopped short when Sibyl 
walked over to Wilkens and would have 
kissed him too. 

“No, no, my dear,” said the marquis 
sharply. ‘‘Wilkens is the butler; you 
mustn’t kiss him.”’ 

““Don’t—don’t butlers ever get kissed?” 
asked Sibyl, looking puzzled. 

Evidently Lady Mowbray got that, too, 
with the help of the pantomime. 

“Certainly not!’’ she exclaimed in a 
voice almost as sharp as her brother’s. 

Mrs. Wilkens appeared then and took 
Sibyl upstairs; and as soon as she was 
gone, Augie said something about’its being 
very warm, and went out on the terrace. 
And, indeed, his whole face—but especially 
his ears—was rather red. They could see 
him through the French windows, cooling 
himself on the balustrade and looking out 
at the distant lights on the Channel. 

“T never saw Augustus quite so taken 
back,” exulted the marquis. ‘‘‘You’re— 
you’re funny!’ Ha-ha-ha! He'll never 
hear the last of that from me!” 

“But don’t you think it was very rude 
of the child?’”’ asked the Honorable Nellie. 

“Tnnocent, my dear. Innocent, that’s 
all,” said the marquis indulgently. 

“What do you make of her accent?” 
asked the colonel. 

“Hardly English, I should say,” said the 
marquis; ‘‘but pleasant, for all that. A 
well-bred child—a very well-bred child— 
and what a difference it makes to the room, 
now she’s gone!” 

“American, My Lord, do you think?” 
asked the curate. 

“Hardly that, either, in my opinion. 
Didn’t you notice, for instance, that she 


pronounced ‘shahn’t,’ as it should be pro- 


nounced, instead of calling it ‘shern’t,’ as 
so many Americans do?” 

Augie had come in by then, looking a bit 
cooler. 

“‘How’s the weather?” asked the colonel, 
winking at the marquis. 

“Oh! Ah! Rather warm,” said Augie. 
“But if I’m any judge—aw—it’s going to 
be a blessed lot warmer before it’s through.” 


Vv 


Mate can imagine how eagerly they all 
looked through the papers the next 
morning, from the marquis in his study to 
the kitchen girl in the scullery; but no 
matter how many times they turned the 
pages, nobody found a line about a missing 
girl, or frantic parents, or strange dis- 
appearance, or suspected kidnaping or 
anything like that. Sibyl played out on the 
lawn all morning, in a quiet little cotton 
dress which the housekeeper had found for 
her; and not thinking much of this dress, 
the marquis watched her for a while and 
then motored over to Kenworth, returning 
just before lunch with a number of parcels 
in the back of his car. 

“‘T have bought a few clothes for Sibyl,” 
he said, turning these over to the house- 
keeper. “‘This morning I thought she 
looked rather shabby. Please see that she 
is properly dressed.” 

“Yes, M’Lord,” said Mrs. Wilkens with 
her almost imperceptible dip. “I’m glad 
you got her some, for she’s been wearing 
my girl’s—the one I lost in the nursing 
home. You got her size, I hope.” 

“T think so,” shortly: nodded the mar- 
quis. “‘For a girl of twelve, I told them.” 

Sibyl appeared that afternoon in white 
silk socks, striped with blue, white shoes 
to match, and a pretty little French model 
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{ppiest time. In fact, the child 
je air so much that day that 
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at half-past eight to take her 
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was so sleepy that she just 
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up very late that night, the 
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The marquis all but strangled on a bit of 
toast, and turned quite purple when Augie 
tried to pat his back. 

“Or will you buy me another bracelet?” 
she continued. ‘‘And then I don’t care 
what you do.” 

Evidently the marquis didn’t think so 
much of that. 

“How much was it worth?’ he asked} 
and though he grumbled somewhat at the 
question, Lady Mowbray caught his mean- 
ing admirably. 

“Forty-eight hundred pounds,”’ she told 
him. ‘The stones were worth forty-five 
hundred, and the goldsmiths and silver- 
smiths charged me three hundred pounds 
for making it over in platinum.” 

“What?” shouted the marquis. 
think I am made of money?” 

At that, unperceived by his uncle, the 
Honorable Augie gave his aunt an encour- 
aging look—a look which might be con- 
strued as meaning, ‘Stick it, old dear!” 
And Lady Mowbray grimly nodded, as 
though to answer, ‘“‘Trust me!’’ The mar- 
quis caught this look and swung sharply 
around to his nephew with a beetling brow 
which seemed to say, “Is there treason 
here?”’ But Augie was apparently engaged 
in no deeper conspiracy than wiping a 
splash of cream from Sibyl’s chin. 

“Wither a new bracelet,” said Lady 
Mowbray, speaking distinctly and turning 
slightly pale, “‘or the police.” 

“There will be no new bracelet,” said 
the marquis in a voice that matched her 
own, ‘‘and no police.” 

At this impasse, Augie tried to put his 
oar in. 

’ “OQh—ah—I say ——” he began. 

“Be quiet, sir!”’ exclaimed the marquis. 

ONG 

‘What were you going to say, Augie?” 
asked Lady Mowbray. 

“T was—aw—aw—going to suggest a 
private inquiry firm—a detective, as they 
call them in the States. Very private. 
Rather! What I mean is, very discreet. 
Eye like a hawk, you know, and never 
speaks except to say, ‘You’re jolly well 
wanted.’ Offer him a reward, say—so 
much if you get the bracelet; nothing if 
you don’t.”” And condensing this into 
seven words for Lady Mowbray’s benefit, 
he said very distinctly into her ear, “A 
detective—a private detective, you know.” 

It wasn’t done all in a minute; but they 
finally compromised on Augie’s suggestion, 
and the marquis telephoned his London 
solicitors to send him down a good man by 
the first train, Barker hearing the conver- 
sation in the breakfast room, and Wilkens 
listening to the marquis at the phone. So 
you can imagine the breathless little chat 
which those two had in the pantry when the 
breakfast silver was being put away. 

“‘T suppose all the servants will be ques- 
tioned,” said Barker, squirming a little 
with pure happiness. 

“Tt’s more than likely,” said Wilkens, 
turning back a reminiscent eye. ‘‘When 
the Old Nooker was alive, I know that I 
was examined more than once—and cross- 
examined.” 

“Do you suppose I ought to tell ’em 
what I thought I saw—a ghost. ’opping 
the double-quick into Marster Gussie’s 
room?” 

“Don’t beafool,” said Wilkens. ‘‘They’ll 
only say you’d been drinking.” 

The impressionable Barker colored. 

“Had you been drinking?”’ continued 
the butler sternly. 

“Not much. Cook’ad a bottle of sherry 
which she thought too good for sauces ——”’ 

“That’s nice testimony, isn’t it?” 
scoffed Wilkens. ‘“‘The first thing you 
know, you'll get everybody in the hall in- 
volved, and you know ’ow strict the mar- 
quis is.” 

“Oh, I’ll say nothing,”’ promised Barker 
hastily. 

The butler gave him a long, slow look. 

“T always thought you were a likely 
lad,’’ he said, “‘and now, for that, I’m going 
to show you something.” 

From a bottom drawer of the plate cup- 
board he drew an old photograph—one of 


“You 
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those groups of a bygone age where every- 
body had to stand motionless for at least 
ten seconds, staring at the lens with water- 
ing eyes and thinking how easy it would be 
for anybody to sneak up from behind and 
kick the photographer while he had his 
head and shoulders underneath like that. 
It was the picture of a distinguished group, 
not only nobility, but even r’y’lty being 
present. And well near the center of the 
front row stood a tall, thin, serious-looking 
nobleman, his mouth somewhat larger and 
his teeth more prominent than mouths and 
teeth are generally supposed to be—a tall 
thin nobleman with a commanding beak 
on him and flanked on either side by the 
two most attractive-looking ladies in the 
group. 

“Now who do you suppose that is?” 
asked Wilkens, pointing. 

“Marster Gussie?”’ said Barker, after 
a moment’s scrutiny. 

“No, my lad,” said Wilkens, evidently 
highly gratified. ‘‘That’s Marster Au- 
gustus’ great-grandfather—the very Old 
Nooker himself!” 

Barker looked again—looked and whis- 
tled. 

“Seems to me,” he said at last, ‘‘I 
landed ’ere just about right. The last place 
I had was dull as ditch water—two old 
maids and a fat fox terrier—and I never 
work what you’d call my best unless there’s 
a bit of excitement in it too.” 


vir 


ILKENS and Barker were serving 
tea in the drawing-room that after- 
noon when the detective arrived. He hada 
waxed mustache and a formidable chest 
and looked as though he had disbelieved 
many an ingenious story in his time. His 


card was engraved in fat black letters- 


Captain Hugh Pierce, Private Inquiry 
Agent, and in the lower left-hand corner, 
Late Metropolitan—London—Police, Scot- 
land Yard Division. . 

Augie and the Honorable Nellie were at 
the piano, Nellie having been trying to 
learn the hard part of Narcissus which 
Augie had been trying to teach her; and 
Sibyl had been playing with her doll house, 
climbing under the piano now and then and 
pretending she was a bear, and worrying 
Augie’s legs, and springing up between him 
and his pupil. The Honorable Nellie had 
called her a forward child and had threat- 
ened to slap her once—all this in an under- 
tone—and Sibyl had promptly burst into 
tears which had to be explained to the 
marquis. 

The colonel was there, too, having driven 
over from Idlecote Grange for his afternoon 
chess with the marquis; and the curate 
also had called, partly to pay his respects 
to Lady Mowbray and partly to see if any- 
thing new had been heard about Sibyl. 
You can picture how intently the colonel 
and the curate had listened to the story 
of Lady Mowbray’s loss. In a broad, gen- 
eral way, the curate ascribed these things 
to a lack of religious training, while the 
marquis and the colonel blamed them upon 
the socialistic tendencies of the times. In 
short, they were all enjoying themselves— 
all, that is, except Lady Mowbray, who, 
it might be said, was paying for the party, 
when Captain Pierce arrived, with the tea, 
and presented his card to the marquis. 

“Ah, yes,” said the marquis in his pon- 
derous, dignified manner. “ Wehave—ah— 
a problem here, captain—or may I say a 
puzzle?—which you may or may not be 
able to solve. But may I say before you 
start that there is to be absolutely no pub- 
licity to this affair; that whatever you find 
or do not find is to remain strictly confi- 
dential between us, and that the name of 
Meldon is not to be mentioned even in the 
vaguest, most general way?” 

Lady Mowbray didn’t catch any of this. 

“Ts this the detective?” she asked. 

‘One moment, my dear,”’ said the mar- 
quis, impressively raising his hand. ‘“‘You 
agree to what I have just told you, cap- 
tain?” 

“Yes, My Lord,” said the captain in a 
voice which seemed to come from the depth 
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low priced, dependable watches, is now bring- 
ing before the American public another article 
of great economic value—the 
Ingersoll Dollar Stropper; an in- 
genious invention for resharpen- 
ing all makes of safety razor 
blades. 
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of his bellows. ‘“‘It’s to be kept quiet, I 
understand.” 

The Honorable Augie arose, his hands in 
his pockets, and stared out of the window 
while Lady Mowbray told the story of her 
loss, Captain Pierce seating himself at a 
table and making notes. Then first the 
scene and next the witnesses were exam- 
ined—Barker sweating a little when it 
came to his turn—and finally all the serv- 
ants were called in, and were first stared at 
till they shuffled and then questioned one 
by one as to where they were—and how 
they could prove it—when the deed was 
done. They were dismissed then, and Wil- 
kens and Barker resumed their interrupted 
task of serving tea, Wilkens carrying the 
cups as Lady Mowbray filled them and 
Barker following with the two inviolable 
plates, one piled with thin bread and butter 
with cress and the other with cake. 

“Well, what do you think?” asked the 
marquis, after Captain Pierce had reached 
the stage where, no matter how deeply he 
reached, he couldn’t bring up a question 
which he hadn’t asked before. 

““There’s no two thoughts about it, sir,” 
said the captain in his deep voice. “‘It’s an 
inside job.” 

At that Augie laughed; and chancing to 
stand with their backs to the company, 
Barker made such duck’s eyes at Wilkens 
it’s a wonder it didn’t thunder. 

“You'll be—aw—aw—suspecting Sibyl 
next,’’ said Augie. 

Captain Pierce first stared at the Honor- 
able Augustus and then looked at Sibyl. 
In alarm, Sibyl backed against the mar- 
quis’ chair, and then she ran and got her 
doll house and took that over to the mar- 
quis, too, and backed against his chair 


| again as though for protection. 


“Sibyl?”’ repeated the detective, proba- 
bly more to make a fool of Augie than any- 
thing else. ‘‘Why should I suspect the 
child?” 

Lady Mowbray, who had been anxiously 
awaiting the verdict, now perceived the di- 
rection of the captain’s glance. 

“Oh, I don’t think it was she,” she has- 
tily remarked. And then, as though catch- 
ing herself—‘“‘Still, when you come to think 
of it What I mean is The way 
she got here fg 

The marquis and the colonel and the 
curate forthwith began looking down their 
noses, and seeing that they were on the de- 
fensive, Captain Pierce began staring at 
them, perhaps to see if he could make them 
shuffle. 

“Of course,” he said in a bit of a huff, 
“if I’m not to be trusted with all the facts 
of the case ——”’ And he half arose. 

“No, no,’ said the marquis testily. 
“There’s nothing to conceal. The child 
happened to come to us in rather unusual 
circumstances, that’s all.’”’ And he told 
how she had been rescued from the sea— 
rescued, but with a complete loss of 
memory. 


Captain Pierce began to tap the table 


with‘ his finger ends, and once he gave 
Augustus a look which seemed to say, 
“You’re not such a fool as I thought.” 

‘Well, sir?’? demanded the marquis at 
last. 
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‘An inside job,” slowly repeated the 
captain, ‘‘and with the exception of the 
man Barker, this child is the only member 
of your household who hasn’t been with 
you for at least five years.”’ 

“To say nothing of her amnesia,’’ said 
the Honorable Nellie, as though whispering 
to Lady Mowbray. 


“Exactly !’’ nodded the captain, his eyes. 


beginning to shine. ‘‘To say nothing of 
this strange alleged attack of amnesia!”’ 

“Tut-tut!’’ exclaimed the marquis, not 
far from snorting. ‘‘Did you—or didn’t 
you—hear my sister say it was a tall white 
figure?” 

“Yes; but who unlocked the door for 
that tall white figure? Or who turned the 
handle, say, of one of these French win- 
dows which open on your lawn?” 

“Nonsense!”’ 

And yet in a way, you know, it wasn’t 
nonsense. 

“T have brought my camera with me in 
order to take any necessary views,’ said 
the captain, speaking in such a manner 
that his spiked mustache seemed to bristle 
at the ends, and always keeping his eyes 
upon Sibyl. “‘Is there any objection to my 
taking the child’s photograph?” 

If he had thought that she would object 
to this, he was mistaken, Sibyl going out on 
the lawn and standing in the sunshine in 
front of his camera with the prettiest air of 
grace imaginable. 

“But is he going to find my bracelet? 
Does he know who’s got my bracelet?” 
Lady Mowbray began to ask. 

“‘T shall be back again tomorrow,” the 
captain tried to tell her. 

“You'll have it back tomorrow? How 
wonderful!”’ 

“No, no; I'll be back again tomorrow. 
I have a few inquiries to make in the city 
tonight,” he continued, speaking more 
easily to the marquis, ‘“‘and a few servants 
to look up, including the man Barker, who 
has only been here a few weeks.” 

The marquis led him toward the piano— 
away from the others in the room, as he 
thought. 

“T need not remind you again,” he said, 
“‘that there is to be no publicity.” 

“T quite understand, My Lord. But 
about this child, I think you are on danger- 
ous ground there. You have reported the 
facts to the authorities?” 

“ee Wiest?” 

“And have watched the papers closely?”’ 

“Of course.” 

“Which, of course, lends weight to my 
theory. An attractive child like this, you 
know—she isn’t lost from any reputable 
family without a frightful hubbub being 
raised about it. You’ve no idea, sir, how 
the parents of lost children carry on—even 
the very lowest classes!’’ 

The marquis made the gesture of a Greek 
scholar who has just inadvertently listened 
to a vulgarism of speech. 

“Tt is my theory,” he somewhat coldly 
responded, ‘‘that she fell off a yacht, or 
possibly a liner, and was simply and quietly 
given up for drowned. A few linesina local 
paper, perhaps, is all that such an inci- 
dent would receive.” 

“Tf I was you, then, I’d advertise her.” 


“‘ Advertise her?” said th 
most bristling. “‘What doy 
“T mean I'd put a g 
ment in the paper, giving h 
scription, say, with birthma 
stating that she was picker 
with amnesia, on the south ¢ 
have to say exactly where, 
that would save you fro 
Sign the advertisement ‘xe 
paper.’ And there you a 
sure you'd feel much easier 
““M-m—yes; I might ¢ 
marquis thoughtfully, lead 
mustached one toward the 
A few moments later 
Augustus arose from th 
where once again he had | 
the music on the rack; but 
arose his hands seemed te 
their own accord into { 
chords of the Tannhiuser 
descending chords whieh { 
the spirit of the hearer gr 
he wishes he had led a | 
““Autie!”’ said the 
shivering a little. ‘Ple 
“Oh! Ah! Rather!” sa 
himself together. “Was I jp 
Well, no matter—aw—I'll p 
thing more cheerful soon, 


letters. Ta-ta, everybody 
again, I hope, when the be 
It wasn’t till six o’cloe 


dressing an envelope, “M 
nett, Editorial Office, By 
don,” when the dressing ge 
head of the stairs. 

“Ah, yes,” murmhueall 
stamp on his letter. “I'll 
out and mail this myself, th 
take some explaining later 
saw it now.” ’ 

He was still pressing hi 
stamp when he noticed th 
silently opening, and he hi 
to turn the letter over w 
inside his room and clos 
her. 

“SOh, Lange you knovy 
Augie, hurriedly rising - ar 
guarded tones. ‘‘This won’ 
It’s things like this, you 

But he stopped, check 
begone look in her face; and 
ment the Honorable Augustus hi 
around her and she was crying}! 
her little heart would break. | 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) } 
A Correction | 


jis THE third installment of hm 
cences, just concluded in THE} 
EVENING Post under the title F ty 
of Melody, Mr. Charles K. Hit 
that Miss Helene Mora, one of | 
who featured his ballad, After th3a 
recently been married to Mr. Jax J 
Mr. Harris wishes to correct ! 
Miss Mora was a member of Ml 
company, but Mr. Hyde’s wifevé 
Louise Ziifle. 
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Big Lake and South Sister Mountain, Near Bend, Oregon 
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‘instinct guides 


rightly to this 
digested fruit 


ld a ripe banana, and see eager eyes 
yvith the joy of anticipated goodness. 
Mappetite allure in ripe bananas— 
ow what it is? It is sugar—mellow 
3 most easily digested form. 

tich in carbohydrates—the energy- 
alues so necessary for children, and 
stybody. In bananas that are fully 
le food element is present in the 
gars, Nature’s most easily digested 
ssome form of sweetness. Ripeness 
one of the most easily digested 
18 One of the most delicious. 


hildren like the mel 
that golden ripeness adds 


Make sure that the bananas you serve are fully 
ripe. Buy them in advance of use and let them 
ripen at home. Buy them by the dozen, or by the 
“hand.” Do not put them into the ice chest. Cold 
interferes with the ripening process. Keep them 
out in a bowl or dish, at room temperature. When 
all green is gone from the tip, and the yellow skin 
has turned to a mellow gold, flecked with brown, 
then a banana is fully ripe and most delicious. 
The choicest bananas you can find are Unifruitco 
Bananas. They are grown and harvested down in 
the tropics, under the most modern methods of cul- 


Eleven easy ways to serve bananas 


yay a new zest to morning 


cereal, with the sweet deli- 


lunch. The busy home-maker 
finds the ripe banana always 


ciousness of ripe bananas, sliced. 
Slice them over corn flakes, 
shredded wheat, puffed rice and 
puffed wheat, bran—and even 
the prepared cereals like cream 
of wheat and oatmeal. A ripe 
banana is a real treat when dis- 
covered in the children’s school 


convenient for a quickly pre- 
pared dessert—servedsliced with 
cream. Add zest to any fruit 
cocktail or fruit salad with the 
sweeness of sliced bananas, and 
for a hasty salad, just slice a ripe 
banana lengthwise and serve it 
with salad dressing. 
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low flavor 


tivation. They come north in specially constructed 
ships. The Fruit Dispatch Company, Importers of 
Unifruitco Bananas, distributes them all over the 
country to wholesalers and jobbers, who keep this 
fruit in banana rooms until your dealer wants them. 
When you buy Unifruitco Bananas, they are even 
better than bananas that are ripened in the tropics 
where they grow. 

Choose Unifruitco Bananas when you buy. Serve 
them ripe for their best flavor and wholesomeness. 
Write for the book, “From the Tropics to Your 
Table.” It contains many new recipes and ways 
of serving Nature’s All-Food Fruit, the Banana. 


BANANAS 


Imported and distributed by Fruit Dispatch Company 
Fruit Dispatch Company, 17 Battery Place, New York City 


Please send a free copy of “From the Tropics to Your Table” to 


Name 
Street No... 
City. 
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of the sixth at Belmont yesterday. But 
now and then, the walls being thin and 
our hearing excellent, we got snatches of 
what was going on. Once it was in the 
morning. 

““Didn’t you leave the water running in 
the tub?”’ we heard June call. 

“No, I didn’t,’’ Marty shouted back. 
“You did.” 

“T did not!” 

“You were in the tub last.” 

“T wasn’t!” 

Ohi suppose you’re going to say Shaw 
was 

Then the door slammed. 

And it was just the day before the big 
ruckus that, finally, I went to Marty to see 
if a few words of fatherly advice wouldn’t 
help to keep the thing from developing into 
bloodshed. 

“So far as I have been able to judge,” 
I said, “literature doesn’t seem to lead any- 
where but to the divorce court. Can’t you 
and June find some genius to think alike 
about? What’s the matter with Shelley?” 

“Nothing, so far as I know,” he replied; 
“but that’s not the idea, Mapes. The idea 
is that it looks very nastily as though I’d 
married a girl that’s basically unsound. If 
she’s read Shaw and got that idea she has 
out of him, then to me it indicates a faulty 
intelligence. If she can get that idea out of 
reading Shaw, she’s liable to get almost 
any kind of idea out of almost anything. 
I mean it indicates to me she’s irrational.” 

“Tt couldn’t mean that she’s maybe 
homicidal?” I asked. 

“T wouldn’t put homicide beyond any- 
body that thinks about Shaw the way she 
does. But,’ he added when I didn’t— 
couldn’t!—say anything, “I got a hunech— 
a hunch that, if it works out the way I 
think, will clear up this horrible situation. 
It will exonerate June completely and this 
cloud over our happiness will be blown 
away. Don’t ask me what it is,’’ he said 
quickly, “but just pray for my success.’ 

“As a matter of fact,”’ I said, “I’m just 
leaving for the game now.’ 

The Gulls won, six to three. Gartsmeyer 
pitched and allowed four hits, three of 
them homers. The umpires were Sneed and 
Dugan. 

So, taking one thing with another, I was 
feeling primed for a pleasant evening when 
I walked up the steps around seven o’clock. 
I'd forgotten every literary person I’d ever 
heard of, and glad of it, and all I asked was 
a little round of nice conversation about 
the way the price of eggs was going up, 
what Mrs. Arbuthnot had to say today 
about the Bulgarian situation, and, maybe, 
for a nightcap, a few rounds of argument 
about Walter Johnson and Amos Rusie 
with the missus. In brief, a perfect evening. 

“Well,” the missus said as I came in, 
“we've certainly got a pretty mess now!” 

“Oh, Lord!” I said. ‘‘Who’s aspersed 
Shaw now?” 

“Tt’s not Shaw, it’s June. June’s iy, 

“Mapes! Mrs. Mapes!” 

And there was Marty, bursting into the 
front door all out of breath. I must have 
just missed him at the corner. 

“Mapes!”’ he cried, beaming, laughing 
all over himself. ‘‘My hunch was right! 
Oh, what a relief! She didn’t read Shaw 
and get that idea for herself. She got it 
from somebody else—and I’ve found the 
man!”’ 

“Marty,” the missus said gently, “can 
you stand a blow—will you steel your- 
self?” 

“Oh, I had a hunch, Mrs. Mapes! I just 
knew that June, my little June, couldn’t 
have got that idea from Shaw! She just 
couldn’t have! She’s too fine a girl, Mrs. 
Mapes. It was somebody else gave it to 
her—and I’ve found him!”’ 

“Marty,” said the missus, “control 
yourself. June’s left—gone home to her 
mother.” 

“Oh, I knew she was too good for that! 
So do you know what I did, Mapes? I 
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scouted around to see who might possibly . 


have misled her. Some scoundrel, some un- 
speakable cad, I was sure, had done it—and 
today I went to the public library, and 
there he was! The librarian himself! Can 
you imagine it, Mapes? The librarian him- 
self!” 

“She told me to tell you,” the missus 
said, ‘‘not to try in any way to persuade 
her to come back, for she made up her 
mind.” 

“Well,” Marty went on, “the way I 
found out was I went up to the librarian— 
I’d had him under suspicion ever since I 
decided that June never had read a word of 
Shaw in her life—and I said to him, ‘For a 
systematic study of Shaw, which of his 
plays would you suggest as a beginner?’ 
That’s all I said, see? And do you know 
what he replied? Can you guess?” 

“He hadn’t ever heard of Shaw,” I 
hazarded. 

““Worse! He said, ‘Young man, don’t 
waste your time like that. Shaw is a fad— 
a passing fad—and five years after he’s 
dead nobody’ll remember who he was.’ 
The very words, Mrs. Mapes! June’s very 
words!” 

“She’s gone home—to mother, 
missus said again. 

“And, oh, to think I should have mis- 
judged her so! How I wronged her! And 
now I must tell her. Where is she? Is she 
upstairs?” 

“Tf memory does not err, and I don’t 
think it does,’’ said the missus, “I think I 
told you she’s gone home—for good—home 
to mother.” 

For a minute he just stood looking at her 
through his thick glasses, dazed, not even 
understanding what he heard. 

“Home!” he said. ‘‘Gone home!” 

“Home,” I helped—“‘h- -0-m-e. 
gone home—h-o —— 

“Gone home!”’ He was almost crying. 
He grabbed his hands together and begged, 
begged, begged with his eyes. ‘‘No, no! 
You’re joking, Mrs. Mapes! You’re teas- 
ing me—you are—please, please say you 
are!” 

“Gone home,” the missus repeated, 
“over a vegetarian.” 

“‘T suppose,” I said, ‘‘it would be sensi- 
ble if she’d gone home over Amos Rusie.”’ 

Then, all of a sudden, Marty looked old, 
old—all of thirty-five. He took off his spec- 
tacles and began wiping them with his 
handkerchief. Tired, he fumbled toward a 
chair—he couldn’t see very well without 
his glasses—and sat down. 

“What did she say?”’ he asked. 

“Well,” said the missus, “she came 
downstairs about noon looking pretty de- 
termined. You- all must have had words 
this morning.’ 

“Around two thousand five hundred,” 
Marty said wearily. 

“She said she couldn’t stand it any 
longer. She said she didn’t mind what you 
thought of any writer that ever lived, and 
she never tried to change your opinion. 
Think and let think was her motto, she 
said. But this, she said, had gone further. 
Whatever was right about Shaw, you’d 
cast reflections on her ability to think and 
called her a moron.” 

“Oh, what a fool I was!” 

“Yes, sir, she said you’d called her a 
moron, and she didn’t think you loved her 
any more, because you couldn’t love a 


* the 


She’s 


“ce Yes? ” 

“Then she beat it.” 

Marty put his glasses back on and got 
up. He looked around uncertainly and 
then found his hat and started up the stairs 
slowly. I called him. 

“Marty,” I said, ‘‘take this bit of advice 
from a friend: Give up literature, my boy; 
give it up entirely. You can see what it’s 
brought you. And I don’t doubt but what 
it’ll never bring you anything but trouble. 
It’s a poisonous thing to monkey with— 
give it up.” 


“Marty,” said the missus, “‘do you know 
what I’d do?” 
‘““What?’’ He paused on the stairs. 
-“T’d slough the librarian,” said the 
missus. 
Then he went on up. 
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OW if there’s anybody present that’s 

got a wife that thinks Walter Johnson 
is a better pitcher than Amos Rusie was, 
without ever having even seen Amos Rusie’s 
grandchildren, why, then I probably don’t 
have to go very much further with this 
account. But for the benefit of those for- 
tunates who have wives willing to take the 
word of somebody that knows what he’s 
talking about—namely, their husband—I 
will say that the idea my missus was taken 
with is just about the kind of idea you might 
expect a wife like my missus to be taken 
with. It came on her suddenly, like mea- 
sles, and not a bit better than measles, 
either. 

““Webster,’’ she said two evenings later, 
“June called me on the phone today.” 

“Yes? And what did she want?”’ I asked. 
**A little literary chitchat?”’ 

“No, she wanted me to tell Marty to be 
sure and count the laundry when it came, 
as the man is always leaving out a shirt or 
collar, and tell him not to forget his in- 
surance is due on the sixth, and please re- 
mind him of it, he’s so absent-minded; and 
ask him please not to go to that same bar- 
ber for another haircut, because the last 
time it was cut entirely too high and re 

“Did she ask you to blow his nose for 
him?” 

“‘So,”’ said the missus, ‘‘I understood— 
and sent him on over to see her.” 

“Well!”’ I gasped. ‘Just Cupid’s little 
messenger, that’s all, aren’t you?”’ 

“T’ll fix this,’ she said. 

And an hour later Marty came back— 
well fixed, indeed. He looked like Napo- 
leon back from Moscow. He’d tried—tried 
the very best he knew how; but, after all, 
he was literary, and I don’t reckon I have 
to tell you what that means! 

“All she said,’ he explained, ‘was, 
‘Marty, it wasn’t altogether Shaw,’ and all 
I said was, ‘You can bet your last dollar it 
wasn’t Shaw. You can’t say one word 
against Shaw!’”’ 

“T see,’’ said the missus; 
thatisealle” 

Marty sighed. All the fight was out of 
him, and all hope too, apparently. 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘I suppose I might as 
well kill myself.” 

It was then, I suppose, that she got the 
idea—the kind of idea she would get. 

“As I see it then,’’ she said, ‘‘the only 
thing you can do is get at her through Mr. 
Brathwaite.” 

“Mr. who?” 

“Mr. Brathwaite, the librarian. Do you 
suppose, Marty, that you could approach 
him nicely and quietly and, like a friend, 
show him, very gently, the error of his 
ways? Not argue or anything, you know, 
but just point out to him, in a well-bred 
manner, how mistaken he is about what’s- 
his-name. You see, if you could get the 
idea across, he’d say something to June 
and 28 

Marty was suddenly excited. ‘I see!” 
he said. ‘I see! That’s great! I could— 
I know I could! If he’d give me, say, ten 
minutes, I could prove to him completely 
and utterly what a genuine genius Shaw is. 
Why, all I’d have to do would be show him 
the Don Juan act out of Man and Super- 
man # 

“Then, dearie,” said the missus, “go 
right on to your room and sort of arrange 
things in your mind so as to get them over 
quick, because we can’t take up too much 
of his time.” 

“T’ll go too,” I said. 

“No,” said the missus. “The presence of 
a man who can’t appreciate Walter John- 
son properly might be unharmonious.” 
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and smashed his spectacles to the floor. 
For a second Marty didn’t seem to notice. 
He struck out once, twice, and missed both 
times. Then he realized. He couldn’t see! 

Fuming and crying and swearing, he 
started to grope, and the infuriated Mr. 
Brathwaite was on him, a mad, unbalanced 
little whirlwind. He fought like a woman, 
but a hysterical woman. Marty was lost, 
helpless, squinting his eyes, wiping blood 
from the scratches, trying now to catch the 
hazy figure before him and now to grope 
for his spectacles on the floor. 

“Malign De Morgan, will you?” 

Mr. Brathwaite was a wildcat, and if he 
noticed that Marty was helpless without 
his glasses, he certainly didn’t appear to. 
He cuffed him, slapped him, clawed at him, 
struck him, again and again and again. 

And then, as Marty began to stagger a 
little groggily, June walked in the door, 
stood paralyzed at the sight, and then, with 
a cry of fright and rage, dived straight into 
the mélée. 

The missus smiled. 

“You brute! You cowardly, unspeakable 
brute! He’s helpless, and you strike him? 
You brute!” 

And with that she smacked Mr. Brath- 
waite squarely in the right eye. It wasn’t a 
hard smack—it couldn’t have been, from 
June—but it was straight, and Mr. Braith- 
waite’s eye was no tougher than anybody 
else’s. When her tight little fist came 
away it left Mr. Brathwaite shy one glim- 
mer and all fight. He clutched both hands 
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“T see,” said Alice. 
of green trimmings.” 
“Certainly not,’ said the Red Queen. 
“You look around, horrified, and then ex- 


“Then you get a lot 


claim, ‘Green! How ghastly!’ Then you ~° 


say that there is only one color for that 
room and that’s mauve. And your client 
and her husband, of course, hate mauve, so 
that’s settled and everyone is happy.”’ 

“Suppose they want mauve?” 

“Then you look at them sadly and say 
‘Mauve! How horrible! There’s only one 
color for this room and that’s green.’”’ 

“Then you’re ready for the furniture, I 
suppose,” said Alice. 

“Exactly. Your client, if he’s the unim- 
aginative, unestheticidiot that most clients 
are, will be apt to say, ‘We thought that 


there ought to be a few comfortable easy- 


chairs in this room, and some attractive 
reading lamps, some bookshelves and pos- 
sibly a couple of pictures on the wall.’”’ 

“Tt sounds quite cozy,” said Alice. 

“Perhaps it does,’”’ said the Red Queen, 
“but if you have any pride in your profes- 
sion you’ll squelch any such silly idea. 
You'll close one eye and think deeply for a 
few minutes. ‘Ah, I have it,’ you’ll ex- 
claim. ‘Late Tudor. Not very Late Tudor 
but sort of middling late. That’s the only 
thing possible for a room of this type.’”’ 

“T suppose,” said Alice, ‘that the Late 
Tudors had very uncomfortable furni- 
ture.” 

“They surely did,’’ said the Red Queen. 
“But that’s the beauty of the decorating 
business. If you furnish a place with gen- 
uine antiques no one ever dares to use 
them, so they can’t possibly find out how 
uncomfortable they are.” 

“How about the lamps?” 

“The Late Tudors never used lamps. 
They used candles.” 

“That’s pretty hard on the clients who 
want tostay home in the evening and read.”’ 

“What do they want to read for?”’ said 
the Red Queen. ‘‘They can sit on the floor 
and look at the antiques.” 

—Newman Levy. 


Public Aid for Niagara Falls 


PON the patch of earth that clings 
Near the very brink of doom, 
Where the frenzied water flings 
Downward to a misty gloom, 
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to his face and, moaning, began backing 
away. 

For another second June stood glaring at 
him, blazing, as if she couldn’t make up 
her mind whether to pulverize him then 
and there or wait a minute or two. 

“Utter animal!” 

Then, quickly, she was at Marty’s side, 
her arms around him, wiping at the blood 
on his face with her handkerchief, making 
little cooing noises. ‘Oh, o-o-o-h! The 
blood, the blood! Oh, dear Marty, it’s 
June, darling, it’s June—your June, dear 
Marty!” Marty’s arms caught her to him. 

“June! June!” 

“Yes, dear, it’s June. That cad, that 
coward, that beast, was hitting you—and 
you without your glasses! Oh, Marty!” 

“Oh, June, I’ll kill him for what ” 

“No, no! Don’t be excited, dear. Every- 
thing’s all right now. June knows, dear, 
June knows he’s a sap, a—a maron.” 

“To think, the way he talked!” 

“He’s wrong, of course. You know, dear, 
and—and I know that Shaw’s the berries, 
so % 


“Then you’ve read him?” 


“Well, no; but I’m going to, dear, just - 


as soon as we get home.”’ She handed him 
his hat. ‘‘And here are your glasses.’’ She 
turned to the missus. 

“T’m awfully sorry I wasn’t able to get 
here when you asked me to,” she said, 
“but my trolley was slow.” 

“You got here,” said the missus, “‘at the 
right time.’’ 


SHORT TURNS ENCORES 


Where the earth in terror quakes 
And the water leaps in foam; 
Plunging, frantic, from the Lakes 
Hurrying seaward, hurrying 

home, 


Where Man’s little voice is vain, 
And his heart chills in his breast 
At the dreadful yell of pain 
Of the waters seeking rest; 


There I stood, and humbly scanned 
The miracle that sense appalls, 
And I watched the tourists stand 
Spitting in Niagara Falls. 
—Morris Bishop. 


Back to Pan 


HE poet that lately 
Was flamingly free 
Is singing sedately 
Do-re and la-si. 
Aye, back to the fetters 
His betters in letters 
Have sung in so greatly 
He comes from his spree. 


To dactyl and trochee 
And iamb he comes, 
No longer so joky 
At tum-ti-tee-tum’s. 
And further than timing 
He’s riming—aye, chiming 
His verses with poky 
Soniferous plums. 


To Pan, the old shepherd, 
He comes from the cold, 
The poct whose step erred 
Away from the fold, 
Once more to take pleasure 
In measure, the treasure 
That lately he’d jeopard 
Because it is old. 


And much it rejoices 
My heart and my ear 

That once more his voice is 
So tunefully clear. 

For rime and for meter 

As sweeter and neater 

Than aught else, my choice is. 
What say you? (Hear, hear!) 

—Gorton Carruth. 
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Does Your Office 
Look 
“Second Hand’? 


If you were starting in business today 
and a second hand furniture dealer 
came to sell you some chairs, what 
would you think? Probably as fol- 
lows and to wit: A new business has 
got to put its best foot foremost. It 
can’t afford to look “second hand.”’ 


Just so. Well, your business is a new 
business, so far as the new prospect 
is concerned. And how does your 
office impress him? 


Your office chairs for instance. Are they 
battered old derelicts? Or are you proud of 
the chair you sit in and the one you offer 
the visitor? You will be, if they are Sikes 
Office Easy Chairs. For there is an “‘atmos- 
phere” about a Sikes. There is a quiet dig- 
nity in its every line. It appears to be what 
it is—a really good piece of furniture. 


And asimportant as its appearance, or more 
so, is its comfort. The primary purpose 
behind every Sikes design is that comfort 
which is essential to the highest office effi- 
ciency. 


There is a Sikes dealer near you (name on 
request). He can show you Sikes Office 


Easy Chairs in the widest range of prices, 
models, woods and finishes. Why not give 
him a call? 


Chucked dowels, 
made in one piece 
with the leg, at- 
tach seat to frame. 
Dowels are oval 
shaped and fitted 
with wedges to in- 
sure snug fit and al- 
low for contraction 
and expansion. 
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Print White 


or light colors 


Sales Offices 
Cincinnati Cleveland Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia New York Minneapolis 
Boston Buffalo Detroit Baltimore 
New Orleans Kansas City 
St. Louis Joplin 
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EAGLE 


Pure WHITE LEAD 


OLD DUTCH PROCESS 


‘Since 1843 


T is significant that Eagle White Lead— 
combining gleaming beauty and endur- 
ing utility —began its long service when 
colonial homes were the prevailing fashion. 
Since 1843 the best painted homes of 
America have been Eagle White- Leaded. 


Pure white lead mixed with pure lin- 
seed oil makes a paint that is easy to apply, 
is tough, elastic and non-cracking. It takes 
from’ metallic lead, from which it is made, 
the quality of lasting protection. It wears 


ce America’s best-painted homes have been Eacur White-Lead 


down gradually, leaving a smooth sue 
for repainting. Because it wears so lq 
is the most economical paint pigmen 
A gleaming white-leaded surface 
the greatest home beauty, Commuf! 
that paint white or light colors are /' 
ica’s most beautiful communities. 
Both for outside and most inside }}' 
ing, there is no substitute for the uj! 
ness, economy and enduring beau 


Eagle Pure White Lead. | 


Manufacturing Plants 
Cincinnati Newark Galena, }» 
Henryetta, Okla. Picher, Okla. C 
East St. Louis, Ill. Argo, Ill] 
Joplin, Mo. Hillsboro, Ill.| 
Ontario, Okla. 
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(Continued from Page 7) 


any balls, and be sure to get home before 
six o’clock without fail—a silence fell on a 
laughing group he joined in the locker 
room. The merry tongues and silvery 
laughter were stilled. 

Anybody could see he no longer belonged 
to the herd—the fellow was a blight, an 
enemy to his kind. 

However, he remained insensible to this 
loss. Estelle and his home were the whole 
world to him, and he fled to them the 
minute he could escape from the office. 

“Ain’t it beautiful?’’ remarked their 
cook to her own husband, who happened to 
be out of a job, as usual, and was loafing in 
the Mattox kitchen. “They’ve never had 
so much as a cross word. I been listening 
careful.” 

“Huh! You mean he ain’t. I been lis- 
tening too.” 

“Just because Miss Estelle done made 
you clean up the garage! Well, you eat 
enough. Looks like you’d be willing to 
earn ——”’ 

“Shucks, they only been married three 
months, girl!” 

“Three months? You talk like that’s 
nothing. What’d you do inside of three 
months? Hey?’’ shrilled Australia. ‘“‘ Done 
beat me up—that’s what you done, and you 
can’t deny it.” 

Doc merely shrugged. ‘‘Us both was 
married befo’,”’ he pointed out. 

“You’re mean,’ Australia retorted— 
“that’s your trouble. You’re just mean—a 
reg’ lar li’l’ feist. Now you drag it out of my 
kitchen before you start something—hear 
me? You're just fixing to raise a ruckus—I 
can tell.” 

While they debated these matters in the 
kitchen, all was peace and loving harmony 
in the breakfast room. Estelle presided at 


the coffee percolator in a fascinating negli-_ 


gee of pink chiffon and lace and broke her 
rule of no solid food at breakfast by taking 
one dainty bite of Tom’s scrambled eggs. 
He watched her with the eyes of a worshiper 
at a shrine. Did heaven itself boast any- 
thing as beautiful? 

He never gave the slightest thought to 
their domestic arrangements except on the 
financial side. Estelle planned everything, 
and planned so well that he was over- 
whelmed with wonder. All Tom had to do 
was obey orders, and he did it cheerfully. 
The zeal he showed in helping round the 
house and fixing up the yard became the 
taunt of every married woman in Sunset 
Addition. Mike Freeman, who despised 
working in the garden, took to eying him 
like a snake whenever they met. 

They employed a cook and a washer- 
woman, and a young colored girl came once 
a week to help give the house a thorough 
cleaning. Tom tended to the furnace and 
took care of the yard. He also washed the 
car, because, as Estelle pointed out, it was 
silly to waste that money when he could so 
easily do it Sunday mornings before they 
went to church. He was beginning to 
practice economies he had never before at- 
tempted too. The most praiseworthy was 
when he cut out cigars. He had smoked for 
fifteen years, and often he grew dejected 
and wretched, but he never wavered and 
never questioned Hstelle’s wisdom in decid- 
ing on the step. 

They had very little time to themselves 
during this period of their lives. Estelle 
was engaged in entertaining her relatives 
and those friends who had entertained for 
them, so their every evening was taken up. 
Tom was immensely proud of his wife’s 
ability as a hostess and frequently encour- 
aged her in hospitality when she was in- 
clined to question whether it was worth 


while. 


“T think I’ll ask Charlie Tucker out to 
dinner,” he remarked one evening. 

“Charlie Tucker? What on earth do you 
want him for?” 

“Why, he is one of my oldest friends. 
Charlie and I used to be like brothers, you 
might say.” 
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“T never could make out what you could 
seein that man. All he does is sit round the 
club and play cards.” 

“Why, Charlie’s the salt of the earth!” 

““He’s been running round with the debu- 
tantes every year ever since I was a baby, 
and he must be forty if he’s a day—the ol’ 
bald-headed raseal.’’ 

“Well, he’s a bachelor. And he can’t 
help it if his hair comes out. It’s been that 
way since he was in the twenties—runs in 
the family, Charlie says.” 

“Well, you can take him to the club if 
you want to ask him.” 

“But I’ve already asked him—or prac- 
tically asked him.” 

“When? What night?” 

“T didn’t name any night—said I’d let 
him know.” 

Kstelle’s lips met in a firm line. 

“We can’t have him this week or next,”’ 
she said. “‘We’ve got engagements nearly 
every night, and Australia is entitled to 
some nights to herself. She’s missed two 
prayer meetings this month already.” 

“She seems to have time to cook for 
your friends,” he shot back. 

It was the first clash, and Estelle could 
hardly believe her ears. She threw a 
startled glance at Tom; his eyes were hard, 
but she did not weaken. Instead, she drew 
a deep breath and stiffened in her chair. 

“My friends?”’ she repeated. ‘‘How can 
you say such a thing? They’re yours too.” 

“They are now—perhaps. But they 
never were until we married.”’ 

In spite of herself, Estelle looked as 
though about to cry. And Tom capitu- 
lated. In bitter remorse, he apologized and 
confessed he was a selfish hound, and he 
hadn’t meant to hurt her, and would she 
forgive him? To blazes with Charlie 
Tucker and everybody else! The only one 
who mattered in this world was Estelle. It 
ended in a warm reconciliation of embraces 
and tears—but Tom took Tucker to the 
country club for lunch instead of having 
him to his own house. 

However, she overcame her prejudice 
against bachelors who rushed each season’s 
debutantes, for shortly after this episode 
they had Jim Spivy to Sunday dinner. Tom 
welcomed him genially, and the meal 
passed off very well, with Estelle sparkling 
at her best. Jim was a former admirer—a 
rejected and deeply hurt suitor, according 
to Estelle. Watching the ease with which 
he comported himself, Tom marveled at the 
way Jim bore up. 

Not long after this, Estelle detected a 
change in her husband. Now and again he 
appeared thoughtful, even moody. Some- 
times he was evasive and spoke brusquely. 

““Why,’’ she exclaimed one day, sniffing 
several times, ‘“‘I do believe I smell smoke!”’ 

“Very likely. I was at the club for lunch, 
and everybody was smoking.” 

“Tom Mattox,” she said, going up close 
to him, “breathe!” 

“T am breathing,” he replied, purple in 
the face from the effort of holding it. 

“Breathe! Breathe!’ cried Estelle, 
shaking him by the lapels. 

He had to let go, and Estelle fairly reeled. 

““You’ve been smoking!”’ 

“T have,”’ he confessed brazenly, pulling 
out a cigar and snipping the end; “I’ve 
been smoking nearly a week.” 

“And you've had a drink too.” 

“Thave,”’ he admitted, “‘three. 
thing to say?” 

It was asilly question, but the fellow was 
probably in his cups. Estelle had plenty to 
say and said it none too wisely. Where had 
he gone to, to smoke all those cigars? And 
why had he deceived her and lied to her? 
And she could never trust him again, and to 
think that everything had to come to this! 
And who gave him the liquor? She finished 
by throwing herself on the chaise longue 
and breaking into passionate weeping. 

And of course Tom Not by a jugful, 
men! Less than a month before, he would 

(Continued on Page 133) 
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ventilating 
screen lets 
the air in. 


cA Cool Head 


Even in the heavier fabrics [this air-cooled 
cap comes ina range of weights and weaves 
from pure Irish linen to the heavier wool 
fabrics] the Merton-Air Cap keeps your head 
cool and comfortable. Fresh air circulates 
inside your cap through the unique Merton 
ventilating screen in the visor. 
And the style?————t’s a Merton Cap 
tailored by Merton from Merton fabrics 
and sold where particular men buy. 
TWEED MERTON-AIR CAP 
as shown above $3.00 
Softings and tweeds in tans, grays (f 
and browns $2.50-$7 4 
Trish Linen— white and colors, 
plain or fancy checks $2.50 
Flannels;—white and colors $3.00 
Knickers to match from $5 to $25 


SEND FOR FOLIO OF STYLES 


CHARLES S. MERTON & CO. 
210 Fifth Avenue New York City 


od 
Ves 15 i NS ‘BLUR 


Apply Twice a Year 


You can now have real and perma- 

Better Than a ent relief from the danger and uncer- 
Windshield Wi . tainty of driving | Blindfolded behind 
si per 4 rain-blurred windshield every time it 

lear ision rains. Simply apply NO-BLUR on your wind- 
Eins the En- shield every six months and you are always 
tire Windshield. ready for Jupiter Pluvius. Whether spring 
showers or drenching downpours, NO-BLUR 

assures perfect vision through the ENTIRE 

windshield. NO-BLUR is a clear liquid com- 

pound, You can’t even see it on your wind- 


shield after it is applied and you wouldn't know 
it was there but for its marvelous action each 
time it rains. No oil or grease to collect dust. 
One application lasts six months—will not wear 
or wash off. Even though your car is equipped 
with a mechanical windshield wiper you will 
. welcome the added safety and convenience of 
It's Dausesoas being able to see clearly through the entire 
and Nesom itaeie windshield instead of a scant semi-circle. NO- 
BLUR comes complete with cloths for apply- 
ing to Drive ing. Each can contains enough for several 
“* Blindfolded” semi-annual applications. Price $1 at acces- 
Like This. sory dealers’ or sent postpaid direct. The best 
dollar you ever spent. Results guaranteed. 


STANDARD SALES CO., Dept. S, Memphis, Tenn. 
Manufacturers and Distributors Automotive Products 


Experienced Salesmen 


If you have your present line so well 
in hand that you can take on another, 
backed by national advertising, or if 
you wish to make a change, we offer an 


attractive proposition. Full-time sales- 
men now on our staff make $2500 a 
year and more. Write for complete in- 
formation. Box 1624, c-o THE Sarur- 
pay EveninG Post, 275 Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SELL GREETING CARDS 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY to earn $300.00 to $500.00 


‘monthly selling BUSINESS GREETING CARDS. 
Side line or full time. Weekly payment. Samples Free. 
Selling experience unnecessary. Get details. Dept. A 


JOHN A.HERTEL CO., 318 W. Washington St.,Chicago 
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“Also, America’s finest u holstered car” ; 


< ge =| 


oshi 


Not only does Rabon give larger motors, heavier frames, integrates Marshall. Springs throughout, with d 
long wheelbase, greater power, easier steering and finer deck on both cushions guarantee permanency of s 
finish, but also more expensive bodies of most attractive resiliency and quietness of the upholstery. a 


and enduring two-tone colors. Z, 
No car runs sweeter, none better, none holds the’ 


easier, none requires less driver-effort and none 
up under the hardest usage longer, than doc 
new Auburn. 


The quality and tone harmony of the mohair interiors 
of the new Auburn Sedans are unsurpassed in refine- 
ment and beauty. 


Luxury is now available in these roomy cars. With 

new type Davenport cushions, wide, deep and soft, It is the greatest value on the market today for he 
you enjoy the relaxation and comfort of an overstuffed commensurate cost. Drive it and compare it anc 
chair. does not sell itself you will not be asked to bu : ) 


«| = 88 Sedan $1995 + + 8-88 Brougham $1795 * + 8-88 Roadster $1695 + + 8-88 Coupe $1745 * + 6-66 Sedan $1695 + + 6-66 Brougham $1495 } 
6-66 Roadster $1395 + + 6-66 Coupe $1445 + + 4-44 Sedan $1195 + * 4-44 Roadster $1145 + - 4-44 Coupe $1175 + + Freight and tax extra J 


AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, Auburn, Indiana qi 


E.L. CORD SAYS: 


The automobile business is still 
“young.” Opportunities for suc- 
cess are greater today than ever 
for dealers who handle cars that 
stay young—that win and hold 
owner goodwill through sheer 
quality—that are built to endure 
and withstand owner usage with 
a minimum of petty annoyances 
—and protect the owner’s invest- 
ment by an exceptionally high 
resale value. 
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confidence of his manner when he helped 
her into the taxi. Supposing he did not 
come round to make up, supposing he let 
her stay there—merciful heavens! 

Luck favored her, as it always did. Early 
in the afternoon, when she was beginning 
to weaken and debate ways of return which 
would at least save her face, the telephone 
rang. It was Becky Erwin, her roommate 
at school. 

“Well, you are a fine one!’’ she ex- 
claimed. 

“Lan’s sakes! 
from?” 

“Your house.” 

“Tl be right over,’ said Estelle hur- 
riedly, and hung up. 

“Now what'll I do?” she demanded of 
her mother. 

“‘What is Becky doing there?”’ 

“T asked her to stay with me, and forgot 
all about it yesterday when we had that 
fuss. She’s on her way to New York and 
will only be here overnight.” 

“You'll have to go back,” replied Mrs. 
Childress, and there was a hint of relief in 
her tone. ‘‘Pretend to Tom like nothing’s 
happened, and tell Becky I was sick and 
you came over to look after me because 
papa was away.” 

She did, and got away with it. Tom 
played up to the explanation as though 
nothing were amiss, and when Becky de- 
parted the following day, Estelle remained. 
She and Tom conversed with the politeness 
of casual acquaintances, however, and it was 
plain that the business was not yet settled. 

“They done had a fuss,’’ Australia told 
Doe. 

“Well, why not?”’ said Doc. 

“T bet he’s been cuttin’ up.”’ 

“Mr. Tom, he’s sure a fine man.” 

“T reckon you aim to stick up for him, 
huh? And you not knowin’ one thing 
what was the trouble! Just like a man!” 

“Well, it’s like she’s been runnin’ it over 
on him.” 

“What makes you go and say a thing 
like that? Because you’re mean, that’s 
why.” 

“T bet she did,” retorted Doe doggedly, 
and the fight was on. Australia could 
swallow insults to herself, but never an as- 
persion against her sex. 

It progressed swiftly to the point where 
the cook ordered her husband out of the 
kitchen and informed him he could go rustle 
his supper somewhere else—she had some- 
thing better to do than feed a no-account 
like him. Doc replied that the town was 
just plumb full of good cooks; then he lit a 
cigarette, flipped the match away and left 
her to ponder darkly on his meaning. 

“What's Australia in such a hurry 
about?”’ inquired Tom with cold politeness 
when they were summoned to the meal half 
an hour ahead of time. 

‘‘She says she has to go to meetin’ early.”’ 
Estelle spoke with a frigid courtesy that 
matched his own. 

“Tt strikes me she’s getting mighty de- 
vout.”’ 

“Well, you know what they’re like. If I 
say anything, she’ll pick up and leave, and 
she really is a fine cook.” 

He had nothing more to say, and Austra- 
lia hurried them through dinner, whisking 
away their plates the instant they paused 
for breath. In fact, Tom could feel her 
glaring at him from the door while he ate, 
ready to pounce when his fork left his 
mouth. 

Ten minutes after they rose from table, 
Australia was on her way to Elmcliff, and 
the dishes reposed in the sink. Plenty of 
other good cooks, hey? She knew what the 
ornery hound meant—he was sittin’ in that 
woman’s kitchen right now, she’d bet! 

Doc was on a second helping of liver when 
Australia strode in on them. She did not 
knock or announce her coming. They 
heard the screen door bang, and there she 
was, towering like a black goddess and 
breathing in snorts. The chocolate-colored 
girl at the other side of the table emitted a 
feeble yip and tried to run, but Australia 
was too quick for her. As she sprang, she 
let out the screech of a mountain lioness in 
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The CENTURY pass- 
ing under the new 
Castleton Bridge. 


[ 


From a painting by 
Waler L. Greene, 
© 1925, N. Y.C. 


CENTURY 
LIMITED 


via the only water level route 
Jrom Chicago to New York 


Between Chicago and NewYork there 
is only one low-level pass through 
the Appalachian Mountain range. 


This is the water level route of the 
New York Central—the route of the 
20-hour 20th Century Limited—along 
the shores of Lake Michigan and Lake 
Erie, and through the Mohawk and 
Hudson River valleys. 


With the advantage of this unique 
natural highway from the Great Lakes 
to the Atlantic, the New York Cen- 
tral 1s enabled to provide a passenger 
service of notable dependability and 
acknowledged comfort. 


New York Central Lines 


Boston & Albany - Michigan Central—Big Four 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie—New York Central 
and Subsidiary Lines 
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Chor those who love 
richer music in Radio 


THIS: NEW SONGRAR SE 
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Ke 
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The New Sonora 5-tube Radio—$90. The Sonora Radio 
Set is made separately —is included in the new Sonora Radio 
Highboy—or can be installed in the new phonograph High- 


boys and Consoles. 


Five-tube circuit. Shown here resting on 


the Sonora Table Console Speaker. Console Speaker—$50. 


E mellow music that radio 
lovers have been seeking! A 
richer, clearer tone, plus volume, 
range, selectivity! 
No wonder that the new Sonora 
5-tube Set has become a favorite with 
those who love real music in radio. 


For years Sonora’s expert engi- 
neers have been experimenting to 
achieve a set that would combine 
these qualities of volume, range and 
selectivity with the mellow tone of 
Sonora. And this new Sonora 5- 
tube Radio Set crowns their efforts 
with success. 


Radio lovers everywhere have 
found an ideal combination in the 


The Sonora Radio Speaker with 
all-wood tone chamber —no mechanical 


noise—no harsh overtones. Equipped 
with cord and plug for attachment to 
any tadio set. No extra batteries needed. 
pees Model—$30. Standard Model 
—$20, 


new Sonora 5-tube Radio Set and 
the Sonora Radio Speaker. The 
Sonora Radio Speaker contains the 
famous all-wood tone chamber that 
brought a richer tone to the phono 
graph. This identical chamber now 
brings its richer, mellower tone to 
radio. 


7, 7 7 


The Sonora Radio Speaker may be 
had in standard, console and high- 
boy models. Everyone will be de- 
lighted with the clearer tone that it 
gives to radio. Visit your dealer and 
see the Sonora Radio Set and Speaker 
for yourself. Sonora Phonograph 
Co., 279 Broadway, New York City. 


The Secret of Sonora Tone. 

Across section of thetone cham- 

ber or “‘horn’’ which is part of 
every Sonora instrument. This 
tone chamber frees radio and 
phonograph from all mechan- 
ical noise. In it many plies of 
wafer-thin seasoned wood are 
laid at cross grain to each other, 
neutralizing vibrationand elimi- 
nating harsh overtones. 


CLEAR’AS A BELL 


rage. It roused the entire block, but it was 
pianissimo compared to the chocolate girl’s 
efforts when Australia locked a grip in her 
hair. 

One thing must be said for Doc—he 
knew when he had enough. At the very 
outset he decided he didn’t want any more 
liver and he started to leave, but somehow 
Australia managed to block the exit and 
transfer the fingers of one hand from her 
enemy to her spouse, and she held both. 
The owner of the house rushed out to the 
kitchen, followed by his wife and son. 
Then came the Law and a crowd of all 
kinds of people, and the ding-a-ling wagon 
drove up, scattering children and dogs. 

Right here an astounding thing occurred. 
Instead of arresting the two who had cre- 
ated the disturbance, the Law took Doc 
away on a ride to the hoosegow. That 
shows what justice is like in this country! 

“And you go on home quiet now or I'll 
take you along, too,”’ the Law admonished 
Australia. 

Her battered Hat had collapsed on a 


chair, with her head down on her arms on . 


the table, and she was sobbing bitterly. 
Australia wanted to get her arrested, too, 
but her employer intervened and she real- 
ized that, in the face of his account of the 
fracas, it would not be done. Besides, she 
didn’t want the chocolate girl traveling in 
the ding-a-ling with Doc, so she retreated 
with the honors of war. She also retreated 
with a lovely black eye, but did not realize 
it at the moment. 

“Oh, ’Stralia, what on earth have you 
been doing? Mercy, what an eye! How 
did you get it?’’ exclaimed Estelle next 
morning. 

‘He done give it to me.” 

“What for?” 

“T dunno,” said Australia. ‘But he’ll 
never lay his hand on me ag’in; no, ma’am. 
I done learned that nigger.” 

“What’ve you done?” 

“He’s in jail, that’s what I done.- And 
he can rot there for all of me.” 

“You did perfectly right, ’Stralia,”’ Es- 
telle assured her firmly. ‘‘Now whatever 
you do, don’t give in.” 

ce No’m.”’ 

During the next three days Australia 
went to her mistress frequently for moral 
support. But on the fourth day she went 
to Tom, because she needed something 
more substantial. 

“Forty dollars? What for?” 

“To git him out,’’ said Australia. 

Mattox laughed. 

“Allright. Ill let you have it this time, 
’Stralia. But remember what I say—you 
two cut out this rough stuff.” 

“Yassuh. And will you give him a 
talkin’ to, Mr. Mattox?”’ 

“T’ll think it over.” 

All he could elicit from Doc was that he 
was harmlessly engaged in eating a piece of 
liver when Australia up and begun clawing 
him, and then the Law come and there was 
trouble, and the Law hit him with a club, 
and Australia scratched the Law, so they 
arrested him for it. Also, he sure didn’t like 
it in jail and wanted never to go back. 
Mattox heard him and Australia laughing 
together in the kitchen that night as though 
no cloud had ever darkened their sky, and 
when he passed through for a look, on pre- 
tense of seeing to the pup’s supper, he found 
her fussing over Doc as though he were a 
returned bridegroom or something. 

-“Don’t he look fine, Mr. Mattox?” she 
exclaimed. ‘TI do believe it done him good. 
It give him time to git some of that choc 
beer out’n his system.” 

Not long after this reunion, Doc showed 
up with a gleaming smile. Australia had 
given him a gold crown for a birthday pres- 
ent, although every tooth in his head was 
sound. And harmony reigned in the serv- 
ants’ house above the garage. 

Meanwhile Tom’s own domestic affairs 
were rocking along as aimlessly as a boat 
without a rudder. Neither he nor Estelle 
ever referred to their disagreement, and 
there was no friction; but the issue re- 
mained unsettled and they were unwhole- 
somely polite to each other. It was as 


though two strangers sojour: 
same roof. j 

The strain of this state o 
told on his temper. One ey 
her, with a deceptively 
‘What do you think of 
her husband to dinner some nig 

“Well, I should say not!” 

‘She used to be a friend of 9 

“Friend of yours, you mean,’ 

“Allright, if you want to put 
Then ask her as my friend.” 

“TI simply can’t stand her 
could. What on earth put th; 
your head?” 

“Well, I thought ——” 

“Yes, of course—you just 
start something.” 

“Why should that start some 

“Let’s not talk about it. I 
her and that settles it!” cried 
the violent impatience the leas 
always aroused in her. J 

“Does it?” he replied in a ¢ 
“Well, well!” 

They ate a while in silen 
wrath betraying itself in the 
plying of her fork. 

“What are your objections t 
he inquired. 

“T won’t discuss it.” 

“Yes, you will. I’m entitl 
them.” 

Estelle was as devoid of p 
most selfish people, but even sh 
the danger signals, so she 
enough, “‘I can’t stand her. § 
ceited. And I never did trust t 
You know how they talked — 

“Do you think that’s sufficie 

“Tt isforme. I don’t intend 
people I don’t like.” 7 

““We’ve entertained ye 

“Who?” she demanded quic, 
a crack at some of her relatives 

‘Jim Spivy.”’ 

“Jim Spivy? Why, he is a 
where!”’ 

“So is Bertine.”’ 

“That’s different.” * 

“Only to you,” he said evi 
measuring his words carefully 
they talked about Bertine | 
flirts a little—you know as wel 
is harmless. But your friend §) 
it comes to reputation and nm 
isn’t a poor creature of | 
who ——” 

But Estelle would not hear 
rose from the table and w 
wounded dignity which had on 
went into the living room. He; 
awe, however, and having finisl 
he joined her there, lit a cigar 
fashion and resumed the discul 

“Yes, as I was saying, I thi! 
to have Bertine and her husb 

“That woman will nev 
house!” declared Estelle. 

“Your house?” : 

“Yes, my house! I guess pal 
me, didn’t he?”’ 

“He did. But it’s mine nov 

“How?” she flared. q 

“Well, I bought it from him 

“How could you do that?” 

“You buy things with mo} 
He didn’t want to sell at frst, 
got it.” 3 

She was pale now. 4 4 

“‘T don’t believe a word oti i) 

“It’s true all the same. Onc 
accented your ownership of thit 
may remember, so I had to do’ 
Her chin began to “a 


in 
fi 


he was! 

“T should advise you to 
in the future,” he continuet 
I should remind you it W 


queerly. She added with r 
“Of course.” He nodd 
grown curiously gentle. 
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2 up the attempt. What was 


clash they got along much bet- 
ared the air. Tom seemed to 
+] futility of giving battle for his 
hhelor ideas, and it was really re- 
jow soon their differences were 


» ocess of starvation. 
weit was a victory for Estelle. 


suld not camouflage. Now and 
epenly grumbled, but business 
d:up and he applied himself with 
d:dorto hiswork. Estelle seemed 
on and he concluded that the en- 
sid left no real sting. But how 
h; be, unless she were as hard as 
» ‘or that matter, nobody could 
se edany blight on his spirits either. 
,(1aintances he seemed normally 
e430 it is probable that both were 
i 1emselves to double harness with 
es. At any rate everybody re- 
;Mattoxes as a fine young couple, 
1f suited to each other. Tom was 
ney fast and Estelle occupied a 
ithe social life of the city far su- 
nany more fortunately placed 
ons. 
siject likely to provoke contro- 
tacitly avoided. Tom even 
yen to withhold expression of 
{any contrary opinion voiced by 
y related to her seemed to en- 
», On her part, she was careful 
re her advantage too far; now and 
e en made a pretense of consulting 
tligs she had already decided. 
4 these concessions were only 
She gradually became her nat- 
‘(ce more and bossed him with a 
ni As the points of disagreement 
y|, he yielded in silence that they 
a peace, but it was a smoldering 
ilence. Estelle did not perceive 
dj he was getting her own way and 
sufficient. And the more he 
42 more she crowded him. The 
m rious ways he had so much ad- 
1/7 as a girl became the brusque 
ulit humors of a spoiled child, and 
1) treat her like one. At the same 
sot the same fear of her out- 
$ 
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x doting parents did. 
it he returned to a dinnerless 
told that the cook had taken a 


at the matter?”’ 
ated to go, so I had to let her. 
|e have had another fight.” 
al the trouble this time?”’ 
i1ething about his wages. Aus- 
y she aims to make him give back 
| oth too. She’s fixing to get the 
€ tim.” 
y n't you fire her and get another? 
denough from that couple.” 
ai And break in a new one? Not 
1 all very well for you to talk, but 
ave any of the worry or work to 


_ dave a snap.” 
judo. If you had to go through 

(very day, you couldn’t stand it.” 

‘1; quite an office force,” he mur- 

here’re twenty of them.” 

they don’t make the worry a 

40. Men have it easy. And a 

8 ork is never done.” 

heard, it seems to me. That’s 

Hill say. But let’s get down to 
What trials and hardships did 

ugh today, for instance?” 

one thing, the groceries were 

stralia said she wanted the 
d I had to phone the coun- 

d be out there, and 

ng to do? Cross-examine 

be funny?”’ 

Yhat else?’’ 
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“Oh, I don’t want to talk about it,’”’ she 
answered, with the twist of her body that 
always presaged a flare-up. 

He smiled at her, but it was forced and 
dry. 

“When I was laid up with the grippe in 
the spring I had a chance to see the endless 
round of drudgery you women are always 
talking about. Have you forgotten that?”’ 

“And what did you observe, sweet- 
ness?’’ 

** Well, you breakfasted in bed about nine 
o’clock. Then you ordered the meals for 
the day and gossiped over the telephone an 
hour and a half with various friends who 
were also slaving their young lives away. 
About noon you went to the Junior League 
for lunch and played bridge all afternoon 


with the Cheery Wives. There was a din- | 


ner dance that night, but you could not go 
because I was ill—so you read a novel until 
midnight.” 


“Well, what about it? What else could I | 


do?” 

“That’s not the point.” 

“Yes, it is. You’re insinuating I might 
have done something else—read to you, or 


something, I suppose. Why didn’t you ask 


me if you wanted me to do it?”’ 
“T didn’t want you to. I only mention 


this as part of the schedule that is crushing | 


your youth.” 


“Rats! It’s all very well to talk about it | 
that way. Anything can be made to sound | 


easy. For instance, all you do is. drive 
downtown and fix up your golf game, then 
talk to a few clerks, and then go to the club 
for lunch, play a rubber of bridge and rush 
out to the country club.” 

“Talk sense!’”’ he retorted, red in the 
face. 

“‘Tsn’t that your schedule?” 

“ec No.” 

“Then what is? Don’t you go to the club 
for lunch? Don’t you play a rubber of 
bridge—sometimes two or three? And 
don’t you play golf every day?” 

“No, not every day.” 

“xcept when it rains too hard.” 

“But you don’t tell what I do in be- 
tween.” 

“And neither do you tell what I do in 
between,”’ returned Estelle triumphantly. 

He dropped the subject right there. They 
went to the country club for dinner, and on 
the way home he remarked, ‘‘I’ve got to be 
away next week.” 

‘‘ Away next week?”’ she exclaimed, sit- 
ting up straight. 

“Yes. That convention in Los Angeles.” 

“What about it?” s 

“T’m going.” 

“Tndeed you’re not!”’ 

Sey eSiiL AM 

‘“Why, who ever heard of such a thing? 
You’ve never gone to one before.”’ 

“T couldn’t afford it. But this one’ll give 
me a chance to get in touch with a lot of 
men who would be very helpful to me, and 
I can’t afford to let it slip.” 

Estelle laughed harshly. 

“That’s a good one,” she said. ‘‘Con- 
vention, hey? I know what those conven- 
tions are. A lot of the men just go to drink 
everything they can lay their hands on, 
and have a good time.”’ 

He strove to be patient with her igno- 
rance. 

“‘Now, listen, honey,’’ he argued ear- 
nestly, “I’ve just got to go. It isn’t pleas- 
ure, but business. And when it comes to 
my business—well, you haven’t got any- 
thing to say, that’s all.” 

““Ho, indeed! Haven’tI? Isuppose I’m 
not interested in how well you do?” 

“Only in how much I make, so far as 
I’ve been able to discover,” he rejoined 
dryly. 

‘Anything else mean you can think of to 
say?” 

“Oh, let’s not fight,” heimplored. ‘I let 
you make all our social engagements, don’t 
I? You'll have to admit that.”’ 

“‘T don’t know a single woman in town 
who doesn’t make them for her husband 
too.” 

‘“What’s that got to do with it?” 

“Why, everything!”’ 
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H°” fine it is to step lightly along Life’s 
pathway on feet that are alive and free. 
What a joy to walk when your shoes let you 
swing along with a graceful, natural rhythm that 
sends circulation singing. And what a satisfac- 
tion to finish the day with energy to spare. 

There are shoes that will take the shackles 
off your feet and help you to step along happily; 
light-weight, flexible shoes that are comfortably 
shaped and pleasing in style. 

They are trade-marked Cantilever Shoes and 
are made with careful consideration for the 
natural shape and functions of your feet. 

Slip your feet into a pair of Cantilevers. How 
smoothly and gracefully these shoes fit. That is 
because they are modeled after the normal foot. 
The toes are trimly rounded, the heels and arches 
fit with an accurate snugness that is rare in 
shoes. You will certainly enjoy the comfort of 
Cantilever flexible arch support. 

Walk in Cantilevers. The shoe harmonizes 
with the foot. Muscles are building up new 
springiness through exercise. You are stepping 
away from foot troubles, and like thousands of 
other women, you will know the joy of real 


foot comfort. 


Cantilever Shoes are sold from coast to coast and are within 
shopping distance of practically all the readers of this publi- 
cation. In many cities you will find a Cantilever Shoe Shop 
listed in the regular or classified section of the phone book. 
The Cantilever Corporation, 408 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., will be glad to advise you where you can most con- 
veniently buy Cantilever Shoes. 


( antilever 
Shoe 


Supports the arch, with flexibility 
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Jourist Shird Cabin 


The new, comfortable, thrifty way 
to Europe and back. 

Quarters reserved exclusively for 
students, professional and business 
people and similar congenial 
travelers. 

This service is available to you im- 
mediately. 


Convenient 
€arly Sailings 
MINNEKAHDA—March 6 and April 3 
and regularly thereafter. 

Entire ship devoted to Tourist Third 
Cabin. No other passengers carried. 
HOMERIC - - April1o 
and regularly thereafter. 

Other great steamers on which quar- 
ters are reserved for Tourist Third 
Cabin during Spring and Summer 

are: 
Majestic, world’s largest ship, Belgen- 
land and Lapland from New York. 


Doric, Regina, Megantic and Canada 
from Montreal and Quebec. 


WHITE STAR LIES 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE: RED STARS MMZ, 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE Co. 
No. 1 Broadway, New York City 
84 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
127 South State Street, Chicago, IIl. 
McGill Building, Montreal, Canada 


Our offices elsewhere or authorized agents 


Ce centstmeene es 


Health 
Appetite 


fi : 


Economy 


Send for FREE Book, 
“Sauerkraut as a Health 
Food.” It tells all 
about this wonder- 
ful food and gives 
49 delicious reci- 
pes for serving. 
The National 
Kraut Packers 
Ass’n. 
Dept. P-5 Clyde, O 


Think of being able to offer 
a suit or topcoat made of the 
finest quality of pure Virgin 
Wool; fit, fabric and fashion 
guaranteed, at the powerfully 
attractive price of $23.50! Can you sell such 
values? You can, if the experience of 2,500 other 
salesmen means anything. And you don’ t have 
to know anything about selling clothing. We'll 
take you, train and equip you to go out and 
make a success of this work if you are honest, 
ambitious and willing to work. If you are, 
write us. You'll hear from us promptly with 
the full facts. Address Dept. 824. 


William C. Bartlett, Inc., 850 Adams St.,Chicago 


Gentlemen: I'm interested in the opportunity you offer, 
Please send the facts without obligation to me. 24 
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‘*Just because all the women in this town 
do things a certain way doesn’t prove it 


| right, does it?” 


“There! Just what I thought! Now I 
know for sure—you used to pretend like 
you were for woman’s suffrage, but that was 
all make-believe. You’re one of the kind 
who'd like to keep us down. Yes, you can’t 
stand seeing us get our rights. Oh, you may 
fool others, but you can’t fool me! If you 


had your way I’d stay meekly at home, , 


waiting for my lord’s return, to fetch him 
his slippers and a match for his cigar. Don’t 
tell me—I know you inside out.” 

Tom stopped the car. 

“Here seems to be a good corner,’ 
marked. 

‘“What’re you talking about? What’re 
you stopping for?”’ 

“Why, don’t you want to make a 
speech?” 

“Trying to change the subject! 
truth hurts.” 

He released the brake and threw in the 
clutch. 

“Well, anyhow,” he announced, “I’m 
going. We leave Monday afternoon—pri- 
vate car.” 

“Tf you do,”’ she retorted, ‘‘you won’t 
find me here when you get back.” 

“Don’t forget that promise now,” was his 
earnest comment. 

They drove along in silence. Estelle 
could endure a strained silence much better 
than he, because she had gone through 
years of experience at home, where her 
father and mother had often been afraid to 
open their mouths for hours at a stretch, so 
Tom was the first to break it. He began to 
mutter. Out of the disjointed fragments she 
caught, Estelle gathered that he was pro- 
testing this was the limit—she was trying 
to hold him back instead of helping him— 
and hadn’t he given up that golf tourna- 
ment at Birmingham just for her?—yes, 
and not so much as a local tournament or a 
lil’ game of poker Saturday nights—and no 
friends—and what was there in married life 
for aman, anyhow, except to tag along after 
his wife?—yes, but he’d be eternally 

“That’s right, cuss some more, I would! 
And grind your teeth,”’ she gibed. 

Heredity is the greatest factor in human 
existence. Had there not been a few gentle- 
folk among Tom’s ancestors, he would have 
hurled the remains out of the car at this 
juncture and driven blithely about his busi- 
ness. As it was, he narrowly missed 
head-on collisions with a limousine, two 
flivvers and a truck, although the road was 
wide and smooth. 

“Tf you don’t watch where you’re go- 
ing Mercy’s sake, you nearly took his 
fender off! Let me drive.” 

“Take your hands away!’’ he bellowed. 
“‘T’ll drive, myself.” 

“What I was going to say was, if you ex- 
pect to do all the things you did before you 
were married, why didn’t you stay a bach- 
elor?” 

“That’s what I want to know,” he an- 
swered with a wild laugh. “Gee!” 

Then he added: ‘‘You do all the things 
you used to do before you were married— 
you haven’t given up one.” 

“T do nothing of the kind.” 

They did not argue it further, each fear- 
ful where the quarrel might land them. 
But next day, which was Sunday, Estelle 
took to bed. Yes, she had a wretched head- 
ache and chills, and was afraid she was 
catching the flu. Tom wanted to call in a 
doctor immediately, but she would not hear 
of it. Then he insisted on feeling her fore- 
head and taking her temperature. Estelle 
resented these attentions, but had to sub- 
mit. 

When he had read the thermometer he 
glanced at her queerly and went into the 
library and began tossing things about. 
She could hear him mumbling. 

So she thought she would stop him that 
way, did she? He would show her! 

“What?” cried Estelle, sitting up in bed 
as she saw him packing his bags next morn- 
ing. “ You're really going?” 

LAH | am.”’ 

A long, tense silence. 


he re- 
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“Then,” she said, her lips quivering, ‘‘I 
think we had best get a divorce.” 

“That suits me,’’ he managed to answer 
with creditable firmness. 

He was cut to the depths of his being, 
however. To think that Estelle could be so 
utterly callous that, simply to gain her own 
way, she should propose a divorce, after all 
they had meant to each other! It was un- 
believable—unforgivable! 

He could find nothing more to say, and 
finished his packing blindly. By that time 
Mrs. Childress had arrived to see the in- 
valid. 

“Why, where’re you going?” she asked. 

“To Los Angeles.” 

“And leave this poor child like this?” 

“Just that. She’s all right.” 

“Then you're a brute!”’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Childress violently, moving swiftly toward 
the bed to clasp her daughter in her arms. 
“There, there, darling, don’t cry! He isn’t 
worth it. Yousee, I wasgight about him all 
the time.” 

He had to walk out on her now or he was 
lost forever. Without another word to the 
two women, he carried his bags downstairs 
and drove away in a taxi. 

The convention did not pan out precisely 
as Tom had hoped. In fact, it remained a 
painful blur in his memory ever afterward. 
He was half distracted, could not concen- 
trate his attention sufficiently to listen to a 
conversation, and the revels organized by 
the reception committee for the visitors 
struck him as ghastly mummery. 

““What’s the matter with Mattox, any- 
how?” inquired the man he had most de- 
sired to impress, of a mutual acquaintance. 
“He strikes me as being badly worried 
about something. Is he hard up?” 

““Had you noticed it too?” 

And then Tom got drunk. Not of set 
purpose—ordinarily he was abstemious— 
but he wanted to cheer up enough to take 
part in the celebration, and the stuff had a 
delayed fuse, and first thing he knew he was 
babbling too much and the others were egg- 
ing him on and applauding. Next day he 
wondered miserably just how much he had 
talked. Everybody he met embarrassed 
him. Had he run into that fellow last night 
too? 

Well, he reflected during the trip home- 
ward, Estelle was right about one thing— 
the convention had been a fizzle so far as he 
was concerned. And hadn’t it been nothing 
but a party, after all? Why not be honest 
with himself? 

She was not there when he reached home. 


“Australia told him she had gone to her 


mother’s to stay—yes, the same day he left, 
and ‘‘she done took asight of things with her 
too. She done come back for mo’ next 
morning and the next.’’ As she made this 
report, Australia rolled her eye askance at 
Mattox. It was plain she suspected some- 
thing, and her attitude indicated she knew 
who was to blame. 

“Tl take lunch at the club, but I’ll be 
home for dinner, ’Stralia,” he said. 

At his office he found a message from Mr. 
Childress asking him to call, and as soon as 
he had attended to the most pressing of the 
telegrams and correspondence, Tom went 
over to the old lawyer’s office. 

“Well,” said his father-in-law, carefully 
closing the door behind him, “‘what’s the 
trouble between you and Estelle?” 

His manner was kindly, even affection- 
ate, and Tom felt surprise. 

“Darned if I know,” he confessed, sud- 
denly laughing heartily for the first time in 
a fortnight. § 

“That’s better,’ remarked Mr. Child- 
ress. ‘‘Take a seat. Smoke?” 

“Well,” he went on, “I gather it’s the 
same old story.”’ 

“How—same old story?” 

“The never-ending duel of sex. 
wants her way and you want yours.” 


AE 
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wouldn’t. He knew what would happen. 
Estelle would be very careful and strangely 
considerate for a while, but the strain 
would prove too much. Soon she would 
slip back to her normal attitude, and they 
would have more rows, growing more vul- 
gar and violent each time; and then— 
well, they would just have to have them, 
that’s all. 

He would rather fight with Estelle every 
day than live without her. 

For some queer reason he still loved her. 
Love was certainly a queer thing. Take 
that bruised and battered old rowdy he 
had just been playing dominoes with—to 
hear him talk, one would think he loathed 
all women, especially his ex-wife. But did 
he? If so, why did he have to talk about 
her at every opportunity? 

“T believe the old sucker still has a sneak- 
ing fondness for that woman,” he mur- 
mured just before he went to sleep. ‘‘It’s 
mighty odd. A wife gets to be a habit, I 
reckon.” 

Meanwhile Estelle was also giving con- 
sideration to their problem. She knew 
that Tom had returned, but her father did 
not mention having seen him, and she was 
too proud to ask any questions or make 
the least overture, even indirectly. 

What ought she to do? Suppose Tom 
should prove obstinate and let her stay 
away. Suppose he went ahead with a 
div But no, that could never happen! 
She grew faint at the mere thought. Yet 
had she not better allow things to take 
their course? Were they suited to each 
other? And could they ever find happiness 
together? 

She decided to go and see Mrs. Lan- 
ham—this was on the morning after Tom’s 
interview with her father—there was one 
woman who seemed to be perfectly mated. 
Peace and contentment shone from her 
placid face, surrounding it as with a halo. 
Perhaps Mrs. Lanham could tell her what 
to do, could advise her about men. At any 
rate, she would ask her. 

The judge’s wife received her with gentle 
kindness. She wore an old-fashioned black 
dress with white ruffles at the wrist, and 
looked as though she had stepped from a 
mid-Victorian canvas. 

“Well, well, I am surprised!” she ex- 
claimed, after Estelle had unbosomed her 
troubles. ‘‘Of all people, I would have sup- 
posed But they’re all alike.” 

Estelle pricked up her ears. 

“All alike?” 

“Exactly,” answered the old lady, com- 
pressing her lips. ‘‘They’re tyrants by na- 
ture. If you don’t give in to ’em they 
won’t play. And if you do give in to ’em 
they make your life miserable. Give a man 
an inch and he’ll take a mile.” 

Her visitor could only gape. The repres- 
sions of forty years blazed from Mrs. Lan- 
ham ’s usually serene eyes and her tone was 
charged with the bitterness of injury. 

“Why, I never dreamed ——” 
mered Estelle. 

“Of course not. Nobody does. Just be- 
cause I always give in to him—but there’d 
be no living with him unless! That doesn’t 
mean I haven’t an idea of my own, how- 
ever. I can think,” declared the old lady, 
tapping the rug with her foot, “I can 
think!” 

“Why, limagined—everybody thought— 
why, Miz Lanham, you always seemed to 
me the ideal couple! I was saying only the 
other day to mamma that I intended to be 
a clinging vine if I ever married again, be- 
cause they were the kind who got along 
the best.” 

“And my next husband,” cried the old 
lady with fire in her glance, ‘“‘is going to 
wait on me hand and foot.” 

Estelle returned home in a daze. She said 
nothing to her mother about this interview, 
and she was still in a rapt stupor when her 
father arrived from the office. 

“Dinner about ready?’ he inquired. 
‘Say, Estelle, you’d best fix up your hair and 
put some powder on your nose. That hus- 
band of yours will be here tonight.” 

“Here tonight? Tom? What for? Who 
asked him?” 


stam- 
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“T did. We might just as well get this 
divorce settlement fixed up now as later.” 

In spite of the fact that she knew intui- 
tively he was joking, his words made her 
quake. Fearful she should betray her emo- 
tion, she turned and went quickly upstairs. 
And about half an hour after dinner the 
doorbell rang. 

Well, they made it up, of course. Father 
discreetly withdrew before a word was said, 
and somehow he contrived to prevent Mrs. 
Childress from butting in. Neither side to 
the dispute offered any apologies or ex- 
planations, neither made any promises. 
Each wanted a reconciliation and was pre- 
pared to let bygones be bygones and try 
again. And they clung to each other. They 
hadn’t been so happy since the honeymoon. 

Yet both knew in their heart of hearts 
this state of things could not last. Both 
knew that dissension would rise again, with 
bitterness and recrimination perhaps; but 
each hoped to be more tactful and consid- 
erate and lessen the jars, and they were 
satisfied to try. 

How much Estelle meant to him, Tom 
proved a few days later. He returned home 
earlier than usual one evening and handed 
her a small velvet box. His wife opened it 


In surprise. Inside nestled a diamond-and- 


platinum bar pin. It was not her birthday, 
nor their wedding anniversary. 

“For me?” she asked in a hushed voice. 

“Of course.” 

“But what for?” 

“You don’t remember?” 

“Remember? Remember what?” 

“Why, the anniversary of the day I first 
met you, honey,” he said, and kissed her 
with solemn tenderness. 

Right there she melted and enfolded him 
with her arms. Not for worlds would she 
have confessed that she could not remem- 
ber—yes, of course, this was the date! 
Hazily she recollected that it was somewhere 
along in this season—at the Ballards’ 
dance—that was it! But to think he had 
never forgotten! How had he remembered 
it? 


That’s what a lot of people wanted to | 


know. Sunset Addition was clamorous 
with raging husbands for a week. That no- 
account cuss again! Why didn’t he doll up 
in a Lord Fauntleroy suit and be done with 
it? But sneers and innuendoes were in 
vain; their wives would give them no rest. 

Mike Freeman took it most to heart. He 
was for calling a mass meeting of protest 
and organizing a League for the Protection 
of Normal Husbands or something. At 
last he decided to call on Mattox in person 
and appeal to his better nature. Enough 
was enough—there were limits—this busi- 
ness had to end somewhere. 

Tom received him cordially and heard 
him out in silence. 

“Now I don’t want to butt into your 
private affairs,’ Mike ended. “I don’t 
want to mix up in any shootin’, or anything 
like that, but the way you’ve acted—well, 
it isn’t natural or human, Mattox. ’Tain’t 
right.” 

“You’re crazy,” said Tom. 

“How—crazy? Answer me straight, like 
a man—didn’t you give your wife a dia- 
mond bar pin on the anniversary of the day 
you met her?” 

“T gave my wife a diamond bar pin.” 

“Say that again,’ urged Mike. 

He wrung Tom’s hand fervently when 
they parted, and every time he met him in 
public after that he would take off his hat 
and murmur “‘ Master!’’ Of course this ex- 
cited comment. 

“What’s come over you anyhow? I 
thought you had it in for Mattox,” re- 
marked a friend. 

“So I did. But he’s one of us, after all. 
One of us? Say, that bird’s in a class by 
himself. He’s deep. I thought I had brains, 
but, boy, that guy’s got genius. Yes, sir!’’ 

“How come? You mean just because he 
gave his wife a present on the anniver- 
sary x 

“Anniversary nothin’! That sucker 
didn’t have any more idea what date he 
met his wife on than I have. He just took a 
chance.”’ 


OU already own the best loud 
speaker money can buy—the 
sound box, tone arm and horn 
of your phonograph—scientifically 
developed, perfected, time-tested. 
Dulce-Tone makes that loud speak- 
er available for your radio. Simply 
set your phonograph needle in the 
Dulce-Tone reed, plug in, and you 
get the full volume, the rich, clear 
tone, the freedom from noises that 
only your phonograph can give. 
$10 at your dealer’s or with the 
coupon. Your complete satisfaction 
or your money back. 


THE GENERAL INDUSTRIES,CO. 
Formerly named 
The General Phonograph Mfg. Co. 


Elyria, Ohio 


Dulce-Cone 


Enclosed is $10 for my Dulce-Tone. If I’m 
not satisfied after 10 days’ trial, I'll return it 
and get my money back. 
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Make storekeeper’s profits without store- 
keeper’s troubles. We'll show you how. 
In fact, we'll put you into business, furnish every- 
thing you need, train you, carry stock for you— 
without your investing a penny. We'll work with 
you until we’ve made you a success. We have done 
it for others. We'll do it for you—provided you are 
honest, ambitious and willing to work hard. If you 
are, write us. You'll hear from us at once with 
FACTS. Address Dept. 225. 
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Wear this Comfort Garter! 


Rony 


and ~ 
Your Legs Will Thank You 


9 Peat will thank you because they will never feel 

the touch of Brighton Wide-Webs. Here is a 
garter with practically no tension—a garter that can 
be worn loosely yet ‘“‘stays put’’ on the legs. 


Wear Brighton Wide-Webs and, at night, your legs 
will never be chafed from binding—or tired because of 
checked circulation. 


The Reason? Brighton comfort elastic—foundation 
of the garter—is made only from thin strands of long- 
stretch rubber, specially cured to give remarkable ease. 


And, to assure double wear, each strand of rubber is 
wrapped with soft yarn to guard against the deaden- 
ing effects of perspiration. 


It pays big dividends in comfort when you insist on 
Brighton Wide-Webs—and your legs will thank you. 


PIONEER SUSPENDER COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
For 49 Years Manufacturers of 


Pioneer Suspenders Pioneer Belts 


Brighton Garters 


Single Grip 35c and up Double Grip 50c and up 
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immediate need. This was notably true in 
Buenos Aires, where $50,000,000 worth of 
our exports for which acceptance was re- 
fused, piled up in the custom house. In 
England, France, Italy, Spain, Holland, 
Denmark, the attachés had to deal with 
complications arising out of the relaxation 
of wartime trade restrictions. 

In 1921 the work of the special traveling 
commercial investigators was discontinued, 
because it was found that the useful func- 
tions they had performed since 1905 could 
be effectively carried on by the staffs of the 
permanent offices abroad, which in many 
instances contained men who were special- 
ists in particular lines. To illustrate: The 
commercial attaché at one of the principal 
European capitals had many years of ex- 
perience with large American export houses 
and the foreign-trade bureau of the Mer- 
chants Association of New York City. An- 
other Continental attaché had worked four 
years for the International Harvester Com- 
pany and had subsequently been in the 
bond business. A trade commissioner in a 
great Far Eastern port had had no less than 
fifteen years’ training in general merchan- 
dising in the United States and foreign 
countries before entering the service of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. One of the traveling investigators, 
who made three important general surveys 
abroad, was especially equipped by reason 
of many years of work as mine and hacienda 
administrator in Mexico and South Amer- 
ica. In the preparation of handbooks on 
Latin America he was able to appraise 
agricultural and commercial conditions 
with the eye of an expert, because he him- 
self had in the past been directly concerned 
in such activities as came under his obser- 
vation in his capacity of government trade 
scout. Other attachés have been engineers, 
which makes them peculiarly valuable in 
highly specialized investigations. 


Johnny on the Spot 


There was another reason for the discon- 
tinuance of the traveling investigators. It 
came with Herbert Hoover’s advent as 
Secretary of Commerce, when he intro- 
duced the Commodity Divisions, which 
provide an intensive technical and promo- 
tive service for the American exporter in 
terms of commodities. Since these Com- 
modity Divisions will form the subject of 
the next and concluding article, there is no 
need to enter into any detailed explanation 
of them here, save to say that on their ini- 
tiative experts are sent from time to time 


| into the foreign field, as emergency dic- 


tates, to make special investigations. It 
may be to ascertain the lumber situation in 
Scandinavia, hardware possibilities in 
Spain or the opportunities for mining ma- 
chinery in Mexico. 

Now a word about the status and quali- 
fications of these ambassadors of trade. To 
begin with, they are the highest ranking offi- 
cers in the foreign service of the bureau and 
its only representatives with a diplomatic 
status. A commercial attaché is usually at- 
tached to an embassy, and a trade commis- 
sioner to a legation, although they perform 
similar work. Inthe larger capitals there are 
both an attaché and a trade commissioner. 
Where the work is very heavy, each has 
various assistants who specialize. In Ber- 
lin, for example, there is a specialist whose 
sole task is to keep in touch with the iron- 
and-steel industry, a second studies potash 
and chemicals, while a third deals with 
labor conditions. So it goes. 

The men who hold these posts—you will 
soon see who some of them are in terms of 
their work—must combine business experi- 
ence, whenever possible, with a broad 
economic outlook, since they must deal 
with national fiscal policies and on occasion 
act in a diplomatic capacity. Unlike our 
consuls, who also collect business informa- 
tion, they represent a great deal of flexi- 
bility in action. A consul must remain at 
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A Surprising Thing is 
Happening in Akron  MOHAWKS 


f 
A company, once known as a smaller producer of exceptionally Go Fe ar th er, 


high grade tires, has within three years stepped up into a posi- 
tion among the leading producers in the tire industry. 


Mohawk volume doubled in ’24, again this past year, and is 
still rising at the same rate. 


The reasons why Mohawk volume is doubling yearly is an 
important matter to tire buyers. For there is no safer guide 
in buying tires, or other merchandise, than rapidly increasing 
popularity. 

It is literally true that Mohawks Do Go Farther—actually 


__ yielding from five to ten thousand miles more than the usual 
accepted standards of mileage. 


More mileage is being built into Mohawks by the simple 
' process of putting more rubber, better fabric, better workman- 
ship and more experience into the tires than the average plant is 
able to put in and still sell their product at a competitive price. 


| Andiall this is made possible because the Mohawk Company is 
numbered among only four or five old established companies 
in the business which have a small capital stock—closely held 
by the active executives who have a personal interest in the 
_ company’s welfare. 


Naturally, an organization of this character is able to produce 
tires which actually do “Go Farther” 


THE MOHAWK RUBBER CO., AKRON, OHIO 


Export Department, 245 W. 55th Street, New York City 
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CHECK GUIDES DESIRED 
O 1 National Old Trails: New York—Washington—Chicago—St. 
Louis. © 2 Santa Fe Trail East: Chicago—Pueblo. O 3 Santa Fe 
Trail West: Denver—Los Angeles. © 4 Southern Route to Cali- 
fornia: Albuquerque—Los Angeles. [1 5 San Francisco—Los An- 
geles Tour. 0 6 Lincoln Highway—Central Section: Chicago— 
Denver—Salt Lake. 0) 7 Dixie Highway: Chicago—Cincinnati— 
Florida. O 8 Dixie Highway: New York—Jacksonville, Florida. 
O 9 Chicago to New York: Toledo—Buffalo—Boston. 0) 10 New 


== GRADE AND SURFACE GUIDES 


Hobbs Grade and Sur- pense: mileage—road conditions—grades and who cover the country yearly gathering this Korky reeen idlin eyo Choe a eM ae, Get guides 
Wailable to the general —_ heights of hills and mountains—hotel rates and complete and valuable information, and is pro- The Best Routes in the State. O 13 New England Tours Guide. from your 
‘ accommodations —garage rates and service— viding these guides to tourists everywhere at a O 14 National Park Tour: Yellowstone—Rocky Mts. and Zion local Mohawk 
et been offered. The  touringcamps—camp sitesand facilities. They = sninal charge of 20c per guide, to cover actual Nat'l Parks —Los Angeles—Salt Lake City—Denver. 1 15 Keystone dealer or check 
Te ip aor nee Se ee printing and mailing costs. Tours: Lakes to Sea Highway—Lackawanna and Susquehanna Trails. aad rag the 
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y “ee ei The Mohawk Rubber Company is donating § The guides indicated on the coupon are now ae One 20c FOR EACH GUIDE ORDERED coupon 


ta minimum ofex- _ the services of a crew of topographical experts available—others in process. 
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‘“’That’s my work” 
—said Angelo, as he 
signed his Moses. 
“That’s my work” 


said Stevenson as he 


put his name to 
Treasure Island. 
‘That’s my work” 
is just the idea we 
have in mind when 
we stamp the KNOX” 
name in a hat. 
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NEW YORK 


The Knox “Fifth Avenue’ for Spring 1s priced | 
at eight dollars and gives unusual wear coupled 
with great style satisfaction. 


Niagara Falls—The Scenic 
Wonder of the World 


Have you seen it at night, il- 
lumined by a myriad of vari- 
colored lights? It’s gorgeous 
_ beyond description. We have 
4 just taken ten new views of 
the THUNDERING CATARACT showing 
the magnificent NIGHT ILLUMINATION 
in COLORS. Send 2 dimes and a nickel 
(or 25 cents in stamps) and we'll mail you 
postpaid this new complete set of ten Souvenir 
Post Cards in a colored lithographed card- 
board packet, picturing Niagara Falls at night 
by Colored ILLUMINATION. Act now. 
THE DONOVAN-HAAS CO. 
Dept. “D” P. O. Box 122, Buffalo, N. Y. 


PLAYS 


A catalogue for the asking. Full and 
dependable descriptions of more 
than three hundred titles. All easy 
to act and free of royalty. Also 
Recitation and Dialogue books, in- 
cluding a full list of the contents of 
the Celebrated ‘““One Hundred 


Choice Selections.” 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
926 Filbert Street, Philadelphia 
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I used it 20 years 
Hundredswrite us they have used Gem, 
the handy pocket manicure, for 15 to 20 
years— and would not be without one, 
to trim, file, and clean nails. 


Gem 50c. Gem Jr. 35c. 


At drug, cutlery, and dept. stores, or 
postpaid from 


THE H. C. COOK CO., Ansonia, Conn. 


NAIL CLIPPERS 


BOOKLET FREE 


PAT E N T S HIGHEST REFERENCES 


BEST RESULTS PROMPTNESS ASSURED 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 644 G St.,Washington, D.C. 
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(Continued from Page 142) 
500 independent letters and memoranda, 
together with an average of fifty articles for 
publication in one form or another. 

The Far Eastern Division must not only 
keep abreast of trade developments and 
openings in China, Japan, Australia, India 
and the Philippines but must provide ac- 
curate political information as well. This 
applies especially to China, which is period- 
ically in the throes of civil war and where 
the material hazard of exports sometimes 
vies with the credit risk. Among other 
things, the division has produced a Com- 
mercial Handbook of China which was pre- 
pared by Julean Arnold, commercial at- 
taché at Peking. It has not only served as 
a model for similar departmental publica- 
tions but is the accepted standard work on 
the subject. 

Though both the European and the Far 
Eastern Divisions are immensely important 
to our export interests, peculiar value at- 
taches to the Latin-American branch. A 
considerable part of our overseas trade 
destiny is bound up with our neighbors to 
the south. Moreover, European interests, 
notably British, German and Italian, are 
concentrating on a tremendous drive to 
supplant us in the markets that we have 
built up during the past three years. We 
now lead in every principal South American 
country except Argentina, and we are run- 
ning England hard for first place there. The 
next few years therefore will reveal the real 
competitive strength of American products 
in the southern republics. 

The Latin-American Division has stood 
squarely behind the American exporter and 
aided in his great expansion. In 1913 we 
sold Latin America automobiles valued at 
$4,652,000. In 1924 the total motor car 


sales aggregated $60,000,000. Our sale of 
| motion pictures in that area has risen from 


$91,000 in 1913 to considerably more than 
$2,000,000 in 1925, with corresponding in- 
creases in the large invisible-trade returns 
to us in the shape of royalties. Where we 
sold eight locomotives to Central America 
and twenty to Brazil during the first nine 
months of 1924, we sold twenty-one in Cen- 
tral America and sixty-nine to Brazil during 
the corresponding period of 1925. The ad- 
vance in sales of these and other commodi- 
ties indicates that our progress in Latin 
America is being made more by the creation 
of new markets than by the diversion of 
previously existing markets to us at the ex- 
pense of Europe. It is a concrete evidence 
of the results of the departmental trade- 
promotion work. 


A Treasure House of Information 


All this trade acceleration which adds 
billions to our exports grows out of the com- 
mercial intelligence to which I have re- 
ferred, which is therefore the basis of a 
considerable part of our penetrative effort 
throughout the world. It means that the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, of which 
A. S. Hillyer is chief, stands between the 
prospective or actual exporter and his for- 
eign market. The American exporter is 
primarily interested in three specific mat- 
ters in the development of his overseas 
trade. He wants to know, first, what mar- 
ket or markets he can sell in; second, to 
whom he can sell at a profit; third, how 
much he can sell in safety. The Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division is equipped to 
give him this information. 

It has compiled a World Trade Directory 
which cah put the business man in immedi- 
ate possession of credit and other data 
about prospects, whether they live in 
Shanghai, Bombay, Melbourne, Tokio, 
Constantinople or Buenos Aires. The end- 
less rows of card cabinets in the office at 
Washington are a treasure house of busi- 
ness information. They contain the names 
of nearly 500,000 hand-picked buyers in 
every country. When you consider that 
exactly 128 nations issue and demand com- 
mercial information and have economic 
structures, you form some idea of the mag- 
nitude of the task of mobilizing world- 
trade opportunities. 
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Complete listings are made of importers 
and dealers in various commodities in each 
foreign country. A California exporter of 
dried fruits, for example, who wants to sell 
in England, can be furnished with a mimeo- 
graphed list showing the names, credit 
ratings, capitalization, past records and 
general status of every direct importer of 
dried fruits in every trade center in that 
country, as well as those who are wholesale 
and retail distributors. Attached, also, is a 
record of sales agents, brokers and commis- 
sion merchants. This complete inventory 


‘of trade possibilities not only covers all 


major lines but extends to such highly 
specialized products as false teeth and arti- 
ficial limbs. It would not be possible to 
supply a roster of shipbuilding plants in 
Switzerland, for they do not exist, but it is 
possible to obtain an accurate and up-to- 
date line on every commercial activity 
there. 

These lists, which are technically referred 
to as trade lists, are revised constantly. 
Names of new firms are added each week. 
It is therefore always up to date. During 
the past twelve months nearly 1,000,000 
lists were supplied to bureau clients in 
response to their requests. 


Opportunity Knocks Often 


The trade list is merely one detail of 
the larger commercial-intelligence service. 
There is also a service concerning individ- 
uals. An automobile exporter in Detroit 
may desire concrete information about 
John Doe & Co., in Capetown, who deal in 
motor cars and accessories, and who desire 
to become general agents for the Union of 
South Africa. All he is required to do is to 
write or wire to the Department of Com- 
merce and he will receive by return mail a 
filled-out form from the Commercial In- 
telligence Division telling him every possi- 
ble fact that he wants to know. It includes 
such items as the firm’s imports, its annual 
sales, the extent of its personnel, the names 
of its principal officials, whether it has 
branch houses or not, its capital, financial 
references, the banks it uses, how its capital 
stock is controlled, and even what telegraph 
code it employs. 

Then, too, there is the confidential trade 
circular; a document containing informa- 
tion of special value to certain American 
business interests. It is mailed to a selected 
list from the Export Index with the under- 
standing that it is to be used only for the 
benefit of American firms and individuals. 
These circulars are not given general pub- 
licity, because they frequently reveal the 
low-down on shady customers. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce does not wait to be stirred up 
from the outside. It initiates trade expan- 
sion. This sometimes takes the form of 
what is called a Trade Opportunity. The 
way of it is this: 

Field men are frequently approached by 
local merchants desiring to be placed in 


communication with American firms which: 


can supply them with certain goods. In 
many cases the agent makes the overtures. 
If he is convinced that it is a genuine propo- 
sition with selling possibilities, it is sub- 
mitted as a Trade Opportunity on a form 
provided for that purpose. It includes all 
possible details concerning the language 
and currency to be used, kind of price quo- 
tations desired—that is, whether f. 0. b. or 
c. i. f.—terms of payment, bank references, 
quantities, packing, shipping and all other 
information that may tend to facilitate the 
transaction of business and obviate delay in 
placing orders. These opportunities are 
then sent out broadcast in this country. 
The department plays no favorites. 

The enormous increase in the number of 
requests for trade data of various kinds 
shows that the American merchant is tak- 
ing advantage of what the Department of 
Commerce is doing. In less than five years 
the number of daily requests has increased 
from 700 to more than 7000. During the 
past fiscal year the foreign service alone 
rendered assistance to our business interests 
in considerably more than 2,000,000 cases, 
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part of his profits on the transaction de- 
pended upon the resale of the iron drums, 
for which he had a steady outlet. The 
moral of this episode is that the carton or 
container may be more valuable to the cus- 
tomer than the contents. 


Protecting Our Trade:Marks 


With the explanation of the working of 
the foreign-service machine we can take a 
look at the men who have brought about 
some of the results. Whether commercial 
attaché or trade commissioner, the life is 
crowded. These field agents are not only 
constantly on the job of digging up trade 
data and opportunities but, like consuls, 
are beset with people and inquiries. The 
tourist exporter makes every conceivable 
kind of demand. If the attaché has a sense 
of humor he can get a real kick out of his 
work, as this incident shows: 

Last summer two callers, one an Amer- 
ican and the other a Britisher, applied on 
the same day to the American commercial 
attaché in London for aid in procuring 
funds for minor railway extensions. The 
British promoter wanted $5,000,000 from 


America, “because bankers in that country 


were sO much more up to date.” The 
American wanted the same sum, but in 
pounds sterling, ‘‘because British bankers 
show so much more enterprise in such 
matters.” Again, a newly fledged exporter 
told the same attaché that he had made a 
special trip to England to study packing 
methods, because the British shipments 
were so much less subject to pilferage. The 
attaché’s sole reply consisted in handing 
the inquirer a British trade journal exhort- 
ing manufacturers to adopt American pack- 
ing methods, as leakage of Yankee goods 
was so much less frequent than was the case 
with British shipments. 

In appraising the efforts of our trade am- 
bassadors it is well to keep in mind that 
their fundamental service is to procure 
sound information for the use of the Amer- 
ican exporter. Yankee business will not 
put up with generalities or glib phrases. 
It means that the commercial attachés and 
trade commissioners must get facts or they 
are supplanted. They must read the local 
language almost as well as English, for they 
are called upon to digest an enormous mass 
of material in the daily newspapers and 
magazines in order to keep up with events. 
They must also be able to write rapidly and 
to the point. For this reason individuals 
who have had experience in newspaper re- 
porting often do very well in the service. 

Accurate reporting demands character 
analysis as well. It is one thing to use one’s 
eyes and merely see, and quite another to 


PHOTO, FROM A, JACKSON 
Nevada Falls, Yosemite Vatlicy, 


California 
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use one’s eyes with understanding back of 
them. Intelligent observation makes pre- 
diction possible, and this is what is re- 
quired of many field agents. 

In one episode I can show the type of 
varied duty which an office like the one at 
Berlin is called upon to perform. One of 
the standard products for which American 
export licenses into Germany were con- 
tinually sought is a famous make of safety- 
razor blades. It is not only well known in 
Germany but extensively imitated as well. 
The authorities have dealt severely with the 
practice, but the game is so profitable that 
new firms are continually trying their hand 
at it. 

It developed that these blades are manu- 
factured on contract and stamped at night 
with a counterfeit of the widely advertised 
trade-mark. This work is usually done in 
cellars which are closely guarded against 
police surveillance. Even the packing 
around the blades is counterfeited to the 
minutest mark. One subordinate in the 
Berlin bureau has spent a great deal of his 
time during the past four years running 
down these nefarious commercializers of a 
standard product and presenting evidence 
against them to the German Government. 
This sleuthing permits the importation of 
the genuine article. 

A conspicuous example of the sort of 
assistance which representatives of the De- 
partment of Commerce can give to Amer- 
ican foreign trade during times of economic 
crisis was the action taken during and fol- 
lowing the extraordinary congestion of port 
facilities in Havana in 1920 and 1921. The 
intermediary was Chester Lloyd Jones, then 
acting commercial attaché at Havana, and 
now attaché at Paris. 

The so-called dance of the millions which 
accompanied the rapid rise of the price of 
raw sugar to twenty-three cents a pound 
during the postwar boom resulted in heavy 
speculative buying of merchandise by those 
who felt confident that sugar prices would 
continue at a high level. Large orders were 
placed in the United States and elsewhere. 
Due to the fact that manufacturers could 
fill only a portion of the orders received dur- 
ing the boom, duplicate orders were often 
placed with a number of houses with the 
expectation that they would be accepted 
only in part. 


Real Commercial Exploration 


When the crash came, many Cuban houses | 


were overstocked with sugar, and an even 
larger number had outstanding orders for 
goods on the way which obviously could 
not be disposed of on the paralyzed local 
market. Meanwhile, all the shipments piled 
up at Havana, until there was such an 
acute congestion that port facilities broke 
down and the customs service became 
demoralized. Pilferage went on at such 
an alarming rate that the loss was enor- 
mous. : 

Jones and his associates practically took 
over control of the situation, reorganized 
the customs service, and made it possible 
for the American exporters to salvage a 
large amount of their merchandise which 
would otherwise have been dissipated in 
some way. The saving to insurance com- 
panies alone ran into millions. 

Still a different kind of work performed 
by an attaché has been that of Dr. W. L. 
Shurz, commercial attaché at Rio de Janeiro. 
In addition to the usual extensive economic 
reporting and trade promotion, he headed 
the expedition up the Amazon which made 
an exhaustive survey of the crude-rubber 
situation. This was real commercial ex- 
ploration, full of hazard and rich with ad- 
venture. 

Illuminating as are these concrete illus- 
trations, they merely scrape the surface of 
the world-wide operations of the field serv- 
ice of the Department of Commerce. The 
ambassadors of trade do not belie their 
name. Akin 


Editor’s Note—This is the second of three articles 
by Mr. Marcosson dealing with the foreign activities 
of the Department of Commerce. The last will ap- 
pear in an early issue. 
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Use Arite 


Every Day 


Even in cold, windy weather, 
WHITE WITCH, the wonderful 
new skin cleanser 


Keeps Your Skin 
Soft and Smooth 


Dirt, grease and stains disappear 
under the bland WHITE WITCH 
lather—even when repeated wash- 
ings with ordinary soap have failed 
to remove them. 


WHITE WITCH Softens Hard 

Water—lathers freely in hot or 

cold water. The handy can is 
sanitary for all 
the family— 


“Every Shake 
a Fresh Cake” 


Ask your dealer; 
if he cannot sup- 
ply, send us his 
name and 25c. for 
a full size can. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
DYE CORPORATION 
Makers of the famous 
Sunset Dyes 
Dept. S 
Mt. Vernon, 
INES 


ETTER THAN SOAP 
SHAKE 4 FRESH CAKE 
NEES-SOFTENS-WHITENS 


Wanted— Successful 
Full-Time Salesmen 


or other experienced men capable of 
taking on an additional line, nationally 
advertised. If you are now making less 
than you think you are capable of earn- 
ing, our proposition should appeal to 
you. Men specializing exclusively in 
our line make $2500.00 a year and 
more, Just write “‘ What is your offer?” 
No obligation to further action. Box 
1624, c/o THe Saturpay Eveninc 
Post, 276 Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 


Carry Good Luck with you 
The best pocket piece is a 


Pilcher Detachable Button 


Snap it on your clothing when one of 

f your buttons disappears and avoid 
Fi embarrassment. No needle or thread 
needed. Three sizes, three colors. 


6 for 10 Gente Sold everywhere. Sample Free. 


PILCHER MFG. €0., Inc., Dept. C, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Clark’s Second Cruise to Norway 
and Western Mediterranean, June 30, 1926 
Cunard new ss. ‘‘ Lancastria,’’ 17,000 tons, 53 days, 
$550 to $1250. Spain, Tangier, Italy, Riviera, 
Norway Fjords, Scotland, Berlin, (Paris, London). 
In 1927: new South America-Mediterranean cruise, 
Feb. 5; 86 days, $800 up; 23d Mediterranean cruise, 
Jan. 29; 7th Round World cruise, Jan. 19. Books open. 
Established 30years. Largest cruise experience. 
FRANK C. CLARK _ Times Building New York 


POULTRY (Miller’s American) GUIDE a 
—Tells all about chickens—care, feeding and raising for 
profit. Also describes IDEAL INCUBATORS. Hot 


Water and Electric—IDEAL BROOD- 
ERS—Coaland Oil Burning—Baby chicks, FREE 
Eggs for Hatching. Special LOW PRICES. 

J.W. MILLER CO., Box 22, Rockford, Il. 


SALESMEN 


made. All metal. Liberal commission 


wanted to sell the 
bestadvertising 


FLY SWATTER 


| CRUVER MANUFACTURING CO., 2460 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


PATENT-SENSE, fisii2sec 


served profits. Established 1869. Write 
LACEY & LACEY, 774F St., Washington, D.C, 
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What’s Wrong With 
Shorthand ? 


Executives say:— 


“I’m forced to cut dictation 
short.”’ 

“Tf she could only take it as fast 
as I think.”’ 

“She can’t help me with other 
things.” 

“Tf I could only dictate while 
it’s fresh in my mind.” 

“Out sick, so my letters have to 
wait.” 

“It’s the ‘ring and wait’ system.”” 
“Pshaw! she’s gone. I'll have to 
wait till tomorrow.”’ 

“T had all this clear in my mind 
last night.”’ 

“She can’t get out all she’s 
taken.”’ 


That’s enough! I’ll send in 
the coupon below on general 
principles. 


He couldn’t put himself on paper—with shorthand 


How much more of himself does a man get into Dictaphoned 
letters than into cut-and-dried shorthand letters? 


Read this story of Clinton H. Scovell— 
and you'll take advantage of our coupon 


offer 


OTHING short of phenomenal—the 
growth of Scovell, Wellington & Co, 


Practically a one-man concern in 1910. 


day a leader in the field of auditing, industrial 
engineering and constructive accounting, with 
offices in Boston, Springfield, Mass., New 


York, Syracuse, Cleveland and Chicago. 


Scovell, Wellington & Co. has successfully 
combined a wide range of services—auditing 
and special investigations, tax service, cost 
accounting, production planning, wage pay- 
ment plans, budgetary control coordinating 
production and sales. 


Behind this rapid expansion we see the fig- 
ure of Clinton H. Scovell. Alert, dynamic, 
Mr. Scovell puts the stamp of his personality 
on every phase of his organization and its 
broad service. 


“Clearer, more vivid, more forceful expres- 
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fingers! 


sion! That’s one great merit of the dictating 
machine in my opinion,’’ says Mr. Scovell. 
“Talking into The Dictaphone, I can put my- . 
self on paper as I never could when I was held 
back by a pencil in the hands of a stenographer! 


“T can dictate as fast as I like, and whenever 


DICTATE To 
THE DIC TAPAUNE 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


and double your ability to get things done 


Lillian Locke 


Mr. Scovell’s secretary has be- 
come his personal representa- 
tive. She says, “The Dicta- 
phone gave me time to show I 
had executive ability as well as 


7 expense or obligation. 


Clinton H_ Scovell 


Founder of the nationally-known firm of 
Scovell, Wellington & Co., accountants and 
engineers. Mr. Scovell is recognized as an 
outstanding authority in professional Ac 
counting and Industrial Engineering. 


What's Wrong 
Shorthand 
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“I'm 10% secretary 2 
slave to my notebook,’ 


“Nothing doing till 3 
two days’ work.” 
‘No one else can read m 
‘‘Hours wasted while 
conference.” 

“Yes, I do mind stayi 
‘Cold notes are madde 
Those awful waits 
chats over the ‘phone. 


“He talks so fast I'll t 
writer's cramp soon,” 


That’s enough! Pls 
this trial offer right 
4 


I like. The work of | 
firm, largely out of 
offices and out of to 
requires that long pr 
sional reports and much of our correspond) 
be dictated nights and out of regular h 
This makes The Dictaphone an essential. Shi 
hand has been done away with in our 0 
which are all liberally provided with Dj 
phone equipment.” . ey 


Does Mr. Scovell’s secretary, Miss Lo: 
like the change? ‘‘I'd never go back to the 
shorthand days,’’ she says. ‘Writing le: 
twice! Held up by every telephone cal! 
Today I’m practically Mr. Scovell’s pet- 
sonal representative. The use which ~ 
Mr. Scovell and I make of The ¥, 
Dictaphone gives me time to 
show that I have executive fil 
ability as well as fingers.”’ Ue 


MAIL 


WITH YOUR] _ booklet, “What 


Shorthand?” 
I am a Sec | a 
Executive — 
(Check Ont) 
a C1 Please notify your nearest office t0 
7 Model 10 to Ye I understand that th 
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dusty hedges of oleanders and 
iite-clad sailors crowded daily, 
le gestures of welcome with 
yooths by the wayside: ALOHA, 
Navy! Hort Docs AnD Cor- 
)as one friendly greeting, drap- 
jine structure just beyond the 


| stood rapt before it the first 

| it. 

‘yt have missed this,’ she 

‘+a cool three million. Don’t 

/e simple hospitality?”’ 

*ha throw,” said Ronald Jones 

/on’t worry! Those little brown 
nd the counter are out to clean 
‘e event—WELCOME UNITED 
‘’—he indicated another red, 

je lettered strip spanning the 

|hat’s too modest. We're not 
4, we're a godsend!” 

»no soul!’’ said Constance re- 


/ aboard ship when I’m drag- 
ynald assured her. 

(dng her back to the Satterley 
‘ncheon aboard the particular 
‘ich housed him and his plane, 
'» with considerable complaint 
1, 
y.at’ve you got to get home so 


jsleep sometime,” said Con- 
jing. 
\. do last night?” 

it to know. Weren’t you at 
/. the pavilion? How many in 
| Three hundred—or only two 
(/ninety-nine?”’ 

id every time I got a dance 
ls blinkin’ three-striper ranked 
many breaks d’you have toa 


f more than eight or ten—very 
\lie!”’ said Ronald Jones. “ Lis- 
|how many girls at that party 


( or so,’’ said Constance. “All 
idrally.’”’ She added thought- 
):ounting the Madame Butter- 
i2 punch bowl. Some desperate 
snaked her forth toward the 
vening.”’ . 

‘beat it?’? Ronald commented 
“What a killing—for the fe- 


n't know! It’s not so good. 
ifferent varieties of stepping— 
ile. Some of ’em still following 
(es. I got one excitable old 
yered with bright work that 
/ngo to Moonlight and Roses.” 
‘itted a satisfied snicker. “Told 
'e big boys alone.” 

(didn’t tell ’em to stay away 
/storted Constance. 

take that up with ’em,”’ said 
|dow many you got for this 


3 
@ than twenty-five or thirty.” 
y you and Nora Satterley to 


formation.’ 
s to the ship,” said Ron- 


ng to do nothing of the sort. 
come on down to the house 
M€ canoe while I shift—we can 
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do a little surfing before anyone else shows 
up. Left your suit yesterday, didn’t you?”’ 

“Yeah, I left my suit.” 

“Then how’s it to look pleased and show 
a little speed?’’ inquired Constance coolly. 
“After three already.” 

Ronald, at no time adamant, allowed 
himself to be persuaded. He had the canoe 
down on the beach and was sitting placidly 
astride the bow by the time Constance 
came out of the Satterley cottage, pulling a 
rubber cap on over her hair, settling a nar- 
row white belt about the waist of her boy- 
ish, black swimming suit. 

“Anchors aweigh!’’ said Constance. 

“Ay, ay, sir!’’ said Ronald. 

He held the canoe steady in shallow 
water. She slid bonelessly in. They pad- 
dled off, hugely contented, under the grim 
gray noses of the fleet. 

“All this—very well staged—looks like a 
dashed musical show,’’ murmured Con- 
stance. 

“What’ll I sing?” 
obligingly. ; 

Constance, surveying the Hippodromish 
landscape, made him no reply. Green- 
roofed and low lay the Satterleys’ house at 
the edge of a shining beach. 

Between beach and house ran a low stone 
wall and over the wall hung massed, glow- 
ing clusters of rosy oleanders set in dark 
narrow leaves. There was a sweep of lawn 
where the wall stopped short;. under a 
feathery old kiawe tree stood a chaise 
longue, comfortably weather-beaten; cush- 
ions lay about the grass—the place had 
an air of hospitable living—but Constance 
turned from its picture-book charm, stopped 
paddling and drifted, regarding the road- 
stead beyond. 

“Some show!’’ she admitted laconically. 

“What Price Glory!”’ agreed Ronald. 

Aquamarine sky and sapphirine water; 
a reef where waves broke white unendingly, 
beyond the reef, incredibly near, incredibly 
clear in the afternoon sunlight, destroyers 
and cruisers and battleships; turrets and 
masts raking the upper blue, countless 
gray hulls clotting and scarring the lower. 
Incessant motion of gigs and launches. 
Splendid immobility of ships that spawned 
them. 

“Biggest fleet that ever went on a joy 
ride, h’m?”’ suggested Constance pleas- 
antly. 

“Joy ride—gosh!’” retorted Ronald. 
“‘ Joy ride is all in your eye! Never worked 
so hard in my life—maneuvers and scout- 
ing and battles ’n’ everything. Gosh—hope 
to die!”’ 

““Were you up this morning?” 

“‘T sure was. Ol’ boy had all the squadron 
up. Didn’t you hear me jazzing the house 
about eight o’clock?”’ 

“Must have been asleep,” said Con- 
stance. She added politely, ‘‘Was that 
gunnery practice or combat?”’ 

“You ol’ sweet thing!’’ said Ronald. “It 
was just a mistake. I thought that black- 
haired Dean child lived here.” 

Honors being evened, they paddled once 
more. 


inquired Ronald 


thing, swooped over them perilously low, 
and the helmeted flyer leaned out and 
waved. 

“VE No. 16—Tennessee—know him?” 
asked Constance. 

“Forget the bird’s name,”’ said Ronald 
cautiously. 

The air was full of planes as the sea was 
full of ships. A continual low humming ran 
like the sound of far-off rain, below the 
sound of the surf. The humming grew to a 
whirring and a sputter when planes went 
by overhead, dulled and receded when they 
drew off. 

“?’R J were a man I’d go into aviation. 
Must be a great life,’ sighed Constance, 
staring at a hulking battleship along whose 
side a plane was taxi-ing slowly, like a bird 
nearing its nest in a cliff. 

Ronald watched her, his blue eyes wary. 


A combat plane, a swanky, fragile, gray 


“D’you like to fly, Ronnie?” she in- 
sisted. 

“Sure, I like to fly.’’ 

“Ronald, the Winged Peril of the Seas, 
h’m? ” 

His answering grin broke forth at once. 
‘Fifteen dead men on the ol’ chest!” 

“The real heroes of today, what?” 

“Hope to die! The rest are all kidding 
themselves.”’ 

“You kid yourself a lot, my dear.” 

“So do you, old girl.” 

**So do we all—all honorable men. Ron- 
nie, how does your plane take off from the 
deck? Catapult?” 

“No, sir! Tim Hyde gets the catapult. 
I’m lowered over the side, all hands assist- 
ing.” . 

“And how do you get back?” 

“Pulled up. Same way.” 

““—D’you mean to tell me that out at sea 
in a battle, with a lot of enemy ships stand- 
ing round, waiting to get in a little gunnery 
practice of their own, your ship’d expect to 
get your plane back on board all safe and 
pretty? That’s too absurd.” 

“They don’t,’’ said Ronald amiably. 

“Don’t what?” 

“Don’t expect to.” 

“Well then, how ——” began Con- 
stance impatiently. She stopped, she 
frowned andstared at Ronald’s blond imper- 
turbability. “‘Oh-h, you don’t mean eS 


“Hi! There’s somebody looking for you | 


on the beach,” said Ronald. 

A white-uniformed figure with a glint of 
gold about the left shoulder was indeed sig- 
naling the canoe from a point of vantage 
between oleanders and kiawe tree. 

*“‘Tt’s that gosh-derned aide!’ said Ron- 
ald. He turned the canoe with an easy 
stroke. ‘‘Keep your hair on, Percy. Here 
we come! Isn’t he sweet? I just love the 
way he wears his cap.” 

“Ronnie, you’re a roughneck,” said Con- 
stance severely. 

‘“‘T’m where the West begins,”’ said Ron- 
ald. ‘‘Connie, what’re you doing tomor- 
row?” 

He added, when Constance merely nar- 
rowed a mocking eye, “‘Spos’n I crash the 
gate about four?” 

“*Spos’n you do,” said Constance. 

There were, as she had told Ronald there 
would be, twenty-five or thirty Navy men 
scattered about lanai and sitting room, to 
say nothing of the pantry of the Satterleys’ 
hospitable dwelling, between the hours of 
four and six. Beginning with Wally Mann, 
sophisticated aide of a sprightly old ad- 
miral, the tide flowed high and fast. One 
moment Constance sat on the railing and 
talked to a single young man, in the next 
she found herself maneuvered to the chaise 
longue under the kiawe and focus of a con- 
versational whirlpool. Officers came and 
went. Ice clinked in glasses and cigarette 
ash accumulated. 

A gorgeous sunset began to smolder be- 
yond the clustered turrets of the fleet. 
Against a wash of lucent crimson, hulls and 
masts stood clear. Planes droned through 
primrose and daffodil reaches of sky. A 
little wind shuffled dryly in the coconut 
palms near the house. 

Nora Satterley whispered in Constance’s 
ear, “‘The ginger ale is getting low!’’ Her 
brown eyes danced with excitement, a lock 
of her nice, brown hair fell over her eyes. 
She shook it back and demanded in a dra- 
matic mutter, ‘‘What’ll we do?” 

Constance muttered back solemnly, 
“Why can’t they eat cake?”’ 

Nora assured her in parting, ‘‘They 
have!” 

Constance sat precariously upon the end 
of the old chaise longue and looked at the 
sunset. 

Wally Mann, beside her, was making 
easy talk. Of parties and Honolulu, of 
parties and Lahaina, of parties and New 
York—where Constance had known him a 
year or so before. Wally’s chief source of 
conversation was parties. When he wasn’t 
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remembering them he was looking forward 
to them. He had a beautiful nose and a way 
with women—to hear him tell it. Constance 
had heard him tell it so often he scarcely 
came between her:and the sunset. 

She smiled at him pleasantly and followed 
a secret arrow of thought. 

“Don’t what? Don’t expect to—don’t 
expect to get ’em back.’”’. Was that what 
Ronnie had meant? Oh, no, not Ronnie— 
not that heavenly nut. Ronnie had no 
talent for heroics. He was as casual and as 
scornful of hokum as Constance herself. 
Like Constance he juggled the facts of life 
airily, balanced sentiment like a plate at 
the end of a stick, kept the ordinary sources 
of emotion, duty and honor—all that Vic- 
tory Ball stuff—leaping in the air like gilded 
balls. 

That was why Constance liked him. He 
made no demands upon the inner con- 
sciousness. Obviously he cared for her, in 
a way, but he wasn’t sloppy about it. Not 
Ronnie! He knew the thinness of all that 
as well as Constance herself. He used his 
head and his wits. He wasn’t apt to be off 
following lost causes or taking hopeless 
chances. Too wise for that. 

He knew the way to get the best of life 
was to laugh at it. Never for one moment 
let oneself be betrayed into taking the rot- 
ten show seriously. 

Constance found very few people who 
satisfied her skeptic fancy as Ronald did. 
That was why, with hundreds of white- 
uniformed, shoulder-strapped heroes about, 
she let Ronnie monopolize her time, walked 
with him in the morning, canoed with him 
in the afternoon, danced and drove with 
him at night. 

Lahaina wasn’t a bad place to be walk- 
ing and canoeing and dancing and driving 
with someone one liked. 

Those oleanders, rosy over the old gray 
stones of the wall against the luminous blue 
of the sky! Early in the morning and just 
at dusk, oleanders and wall and sky woke 
a feeling in Constance like the muted hum 
of a cello string—a feeling which the vi- 
brant droning of planes, the skyline of tur- 
rets and slender masts, somehow keyed 
clearer and higher. 

Colonel Crichton-Browne would have 
chuckled to know it. Colonel Crichton- 
Browne torn, by now, between Constance’s 
lovely mother—her real rarity—and the 
musty charms of the Orient. 

If Constance hadn’t lived so long with 
her lovely mother, Constance might not 
have been so grateful for Ronnie’s wonder- 
ful casualness. The present Mrs. Crichton- 
Browne had engendered in her daughter a 
scorn of emotion amounting to—very nearly 
to—asceticism. 

When one considered love a trick Of the 
five senses merely, one passed it by, or slid 
away from the offer of it; at the most, al- 
lowed it a twisted smile for comment. Hav- 
ing grown up in the neighborhood of 
disillusionment, one wasn’t as ready to be 
disillusioned as most girls, because one be- 
gan at the other end of the string. Wearing 
dark glasses when other youngsters were 
being fitted to rose color. It made things 
much simpler, really. 

Also, and very naturally, it made one 
grateful for Ronnie, who neither asked nor 
offered the bunk. 

Ronnie didn’t stay long after beaching 
the canoe. He left before sunset. A mere 
junior lieutenant hadn’t much show in that 
welter of commanders and captains and 
admirals. Cap over one eye, Ronald de- 
parted. Going down the road, he whistled 
Lady, Be Good with the verve of a soulless 
blackbird. Not a care in the world, Ronnie. 
Far too clever. 


Ronnie and Constance went to the box 
fights. . That was on astill and 


sultry afternoon, with the Lahainasun burn-. 
ing a hole in the brilliant Lahaina sky.) 


Constance had been to service bouts before. 


She liked them, although she had shivered 


and been a trifle ill at her first. Blood from 


a strong man’s nose disconcerted and star-. 


tled her till she had it out with herself, and 
became convinced that shrinking from the 


_ “Good boy, Mick-ey!”’ 


Febrt 


sight of blood was mere fe 
ory, utterly without intellige 
Later she came to accept f 
culine viewpoint that such | 
healthy and deserving of a 
ever she went to Lahaina 
fan, but even at that she ike 
Ronnie. } 
They sat in an enormo 
square and rooted compa 
with a thousand or so oth 
bluejackets. Sun stream 
them out of the burnished 
ship’s band blared at interval 
waves of sound, crashing throu 
air. Constance rooted with del 
don. Ronnie reénforced her. — 
“Go get him! +o. 1 
him! Good boy! — 
boy! ! ” 
“Go get him, Slivinske! . 
the stuff!” _ a 
They enjoyed themselves — 
except when Constance, fo 
moment where she sat, cried 
asailor!’”’ and applauded madly 
Ronnie reproved her. ‘Ho 
that way?” A) 
Constance began with a sli 
grin, “It’s what the Army a 
“Yeah, we know all al 
Army yells—and when!” j 
But he beat on Constaai 
beat on his in return. Their 
unmarred until the bout bef 
For the matter of that, unma 
fifth and penultimate round of 
which was between two be 
aspirants for welterweight hi 
sented in its earlier stages no 
pect. = 
With the beginning of thél ; 
the less bronzed of the two lc 
was twice floored, to rise at 
of the count and return. 
left eye bled more than freel; 
pretty sight. His blows wabble 
their mark. He struck wild 
a groggy and indomitable pe 
struck, while the other man 
home time and again with a! 
ness. “ 
“Take him out!” gro 
paling. ‘‘Take him out!” 
She clutched Ronnie’s arm. | 
eyes. - 
“He’s allright,” said Ri ; 
ing in an encouraging bellow, ' 
Mickey! Go get him! ’At’ 
Mickey did his blinded is 
this way and that. He rocked ¢ 
at the will of the human fla 
him. L 
“Take him out! Take hin 
Constance. Her voice qu 
Mickey’s eyes were da 
Irish face, his mouth was 
breath, his black curls we 
sweat, he hung in a clinch 
but he struck on, wild 
cruel body blow caught h 
sagged only half-conscious 
his seconds threw a tow 
thereafter supporting the boy? 
stumbling and bloody, but § 
deavoring to walk alone. 7 
uproar of applause. The bail 
with a great gush of sound. | 
“Good boy, Mickey!” y 


But when he turned a 


a chance. ed call that intel 
surprised at you, Ronnie! 

‘“What’s the good of intel 
nerve?” retorted Ronald 
Constance curiously. T 
along so companionable, 
adjusted in their philosophi 

“T call it brute stupidit 
stance. 

“Hope to die!” said Ro 
““D’you mean to say you ¢ 
up to him to stay with it, lon‘ 

(Continued on P ages 
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ich he sure did. He took a 
mt, 

y—that’s just what I’m 


talk tot! I say he took a lot of 
nit but—maskee! Next time, if 
jae, he'll bring home the bacon. 
Canie, it was up to him! Did you 
v 0 quit? ” 
«that sort of thing isn’t intelli- 
seated Constance, unsmiling. 
j say,” returned Ronald with un- 
“animus, “that when intelligence 
2 point where it makes a fellow 
3 stufl, it isn’t intelligence. It’s 
nod “yellow streak.” 
. side of Ronald which Constance 
gn before. She resented it, know- 
he did so that he resented equally 
regarded as disaffection in her. 
’t stay for the final bout. They 
y ce and walked home on the verge 
sating quarrel. Even that night, 
in Wailuku to which they drove 
+a precarious winding road along 
(dark cliffs, with the sea a molten 


it odds. And it was not a night 
rehensions. 
ce kept a variety of other in- 
qoitly shifting between Ronald 
, by way of reprisal. She evaded 
: dance, which was not difficult 
of the frightful disparity in num- 
: girls were concerned. She ar- 
yt the second of the two dances 
d to get with her, and she re- 
him around two in the morning 
oviously artificial expression of 
ie having managed to do better 


| 


| said Ronald reproachfully, ‘I 
bu to the darned thing, and all 
ff you has been over some other 
idee ‘* 
| said Constance soothingly. She 
tln’t had as good a time as she 
«ed. It was really rather nice to 
i back to Ronald. She found 
pit fed up with Wally Mann’s 
cling advances, with the demodé 
i of some defenders of their coun- 
) ould long since have known bet- 
{ae overdone sentimentalities of 
vy would never learn more. 
ll she said, ‘‘don’t you care! We'll 
12 long ride home.” 
et, we won’t,’’ said Ronnie. 
‘ping on to somebody’s house and 
isht of it. Told me to bring you 
SdIlwould. You can’t go home, 
{1 Mrs. Satterley does, can you?”’ 
ice said she perhaps could, but 
130 they went along to somebody’s 
fresumed the making of a night. 
(stance was tired and wouldn’t 
more. 
} out on a bench with Ronald 
} pungent sweetness of a white- 
/ock-orange tree, and Ronald, 
‘preliminary, kissed her, in 
'/a gibbous moon, red-misted and 


oe in which his lips were 
, Constance sat mazed and 

te) . She had of course been kissed 
t, generation by no means con- 
he sacramental gesture of their 
t Ronnie! She thrust him 

ard little palm on his chest, a 
, brown curls and—and a 


fe oolish, Ronnie. You know 
ing?” demanded Ronnie, 


And if that’s your idea of 
g we'll go back in and dance.” 
mured Ronnie, stricken. 


atter with you, Connie? I 
all! First you pull all that 


kiss you, you act like a pic- 
Y Wouldn’t I want to kiss you? 
ody's fool. You know I’min love 

He added in a drawl which 


ar below—even that night they | 
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might have melted diamonds, ‘You ol’ 
sweet thing!” 

Constance said merely, ‘“‘Ha!”’ 

She sat with her small face turned up to 
the moon, her red: mouth set, her eyes 
scornful. 

“What d’you mean, ha?” 

“T mean,” said Constance coolly, “love’s 
the bunk. I don’t fall for it because I know 
better. I’ve seen the rise, decline and fall 
of so much love I can’t even give it a hand. 
It makes a pretty start, but it always goes 
blah sooner or later. You want to remem- 
ber, Ronnie, old dear, that I am the off- 
spring of a marriage which didn’t take. 
Also, my mother, who last week left for the 
Orient with that priceless old Crichton- 
Browne, is an enchanter of men. She should 
have lived in the Middle Ages, instead of 
only the Middle-Western. I’ve seen her 


going into and coming out of love since I | 


was ten. It simply isn’t possible to take the 
tender passion seriously after an education 
like that. I rate—well, say just friendship a 
lot higher.”’ 

“Don’t be a half-wit!’’ said Ronnie dis- 
gustedly. 

From the lighted house behind them 
came music of a phonographic sort, insidi- 
ously accented, delightfully noisy; voices 
some high, some low; 
laughter. 

Ronnie began to sing absently in a fine 
tenor undertone, 
baby!”’ checked himself and put an arm 
along the back of the bench behind Con- | 
stance’s shoulders. 

“See here,” he said. ‘“You’ve got this | 
thing wrong.” 

“You tell it,’ said Constance. ; 

“Well, here goes,’”’ said Ronnie. ‘‘Sup- 
pose your father and mother did make a 
forced landing and crack up theship; what’s 
that got to do with you? Tomorrow’s al- 
ways another day, isn’t it? On your own 
say-so, you and your mother are two differ- 
ent kinds of cat.” 

“Thanks, old dear!” 

“You know what I mean—you wouldn’t 
have the same technic.” 

“There’s no technic in love,’”’ said Con- 


-stance grimly. “‘It’s a mental washout.” 


“T mean,” persisted Ronnie, “‘you’d do 
your stuff another way.” 
“But I’d get the same series of jolts. No, 


thank you! Too much sense to try it.” 


Ronnie looked at her a long moment in | 


silence. His small fair mustache, his clear, 


blue eyes, lent him in the waning moon- | 


light an appearance of ingenuous boyishness. 
He said at length, briefly and concisely, 
“Yellow as a pumpkin!”’ 


“Ronnie, how rotten of you! What’s | 


yellow?” 


“The line you pulled at the fights to- | 


day—the line you’re pulling now. None of 
your business how big a smash anybody 
else makes. What’s up to you is to stay 
with your stuff and see where you come 
out.” 

“Yes, and suppose you don’t come out?” 

“That’s your hard luck! That’s the 
chance you’ve got to take.” 

“‘T’m not taking any chances I can side- 
step.” 

“Then you’re a poor sniveling little 
quitter.” 

“Ronnie!”’ 

“Hope to die, that’s what you are! 
Safety first, that’s your motto, three blind 
mice taking off from a sinking ship.” 

Constance made a small, strangled sound 
of rage. Ronnie put his hand on her knee 
and she brushed it off violently. 

““C’m on, ol’ thing, don’t be sore.”’ 

“Sore! I’m not sore. I’m—disgusted— 
I’m furious!” 

“What about? Because I’m in love with 
you, or because I told you the truth about 
yourself?” 

“Tf you think I’m like that, you can’t be 
in love with me.” 

“Sure I can! It’s not fatal.” 

“Being in love? Of course it’s not; it’s 
as flimsy as—confetti. Isn’t that just what 
I’ve been telling you?”’ 

“Yeah, I-heard you the first time. I 
mean the way you feel about taking chances 


much unrelated | 


“Yes, sir, that’s my 
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The kitchen has a Blabon 
floor of Marble Tile Inlaid 
Linoleum (pattern 2708) with 
a Plain Black Linoleum 


border. 


The Master’s Bath showing its 
Blabon floor of Marble Tile Inlaid 
Linoleum (pattern 2102) with 
Plain Black Lino- 
leum border. 


Look for this label 
on the face of all 
Blabon’s Linoleum 


a 
Planing g the. 


olor Scheines 


for YourHome 


Vajel Hf dler 


aes 


Hazel H. Adler, author 
of books on interior 
decoration, gives valu- 
able suggestions on har- 
monizing furniture and 
draperies with walls and 
floors, in our 36-page 
book, ‘‘Planning the 
Color Schemes for Your 
Home,’’ handsomely 
illustrated in full color. 
Sent anywhere in the 
United States upon 
receipt of 20 cents. 


The American Home. 
under the auspices of the American . 
Committee of Household Appliances 
and Labor Saving Devices, conducted 
by the National Office of Industrial 
Research and Inventions of the French 
Government. 


“The American Home” 


has Blabon floors 


1 
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Built 


The home illustrated above, typical 
of American architecture, and furnished 
with the latest and most approved equip- 
ment for labor-saving in the home, was 
recently exhibited in Brooklyn, N. Y. and 
later dismantled for shipment to Paris. 
There it will be on view at the Interna- 
tional Exposition, and eventually donated, 
as a gift of the American people, to the 
French citizen who has made the greatest 
contribution to humanity in recent years. 

The house and all the equipment and 
furnishings, were supplied by prominent 
American manufacturers. 

It is significant that in such company 
you find Blabon floors. They are installed 
in the four bathrooms, the lavatory, the 
kitchen, the pantry, and the laundry. In 
the forefront of progress, wherever the 
latest and best in equipment is demanded, 
Blabon floors are giving steady, satisfying, 


economical service. 

The modern method of cementing linoleum 
down over builders’ deadening felt insures water- 
tight seams which are practically invisible, and 
makes a Blabon floor permanent. 

You will have a distinctly different idea of 
linoleum if you visit any good home-furnishing 
or department store, and ask to see the new 
decorative Blabon’s Linoleum. Then write our 
Advisory Bureau of Interior Decoration for sug- 
gestions without cost to you. 

For genuine linoleum look for the name 
Blabon. Our illustrated booklet, “The Floor for 


the Modern Home,” will be sent free, upon request. 


The George W. Blabon Company 
Philadelphia 
Established 74 years 


BLABONS 


Linoleum 
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MBODIED inthe Straube Grand 

is quality which pleases the artist 
and listener alike--exquisite touch; 
even color of tone, magnificent in 
richness, brilliance and power. And 
with this a grace and dignity of line 
reflects the highest art of craftsman- 
ship. 


Commanding instant admiration, 
Straube’s enduring quality wins in- 
creasing appreciation as the years go 
on, Toconsummateskillin designing 
and devoted craftsmanship in build- 
ing are added certain exclusive fea- 
tures of construction to increase the 
glory of its tone, and give it longer 
life. Your Straube dealer 
will gladly explain these ex- 
clusive features in detail. 


The Straube Reproducing 
Grand, Welte, Mignon (Li- 
censee) gives you the actual 


The Patented 
Pendulum 
Valve 


Straube instruments are nationally priced f. 0. b. 
Hammond, Ind., as follows: 


GRANDS: The Conservatory. . .... $950 
‘The Artist a2;cfanemceeeeet ch 795 
PLAYERS: The Arcadian oes. ocseocs ostls 750 
‘Theimpetial. Sa. sce eee . 675 
TheColonial. gies an. eek. 625 
The Puritas . oe ees « ee OOS 


The Domiinioniw7..2 ts Gest 
UpRIGHT PIANOs: $395, $425, $525 
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playing of the world’s foremost 
pianists. The Upright Player, with its 
exclusive Straube Artronome action, 
enables anyone to play, easily and ex- 
pressively, the kind of music he likes 
best. Straube Upright Pianos are dis- 
tinguished by beauty of tone and 
lasting quality. 


SEND THE COUPON now for 
new catalog, handsomely 
illustrating and describing 
all Straube models; also the 
name of your Straube dealer. 


Straube 


GRANDS ~~ PLAYERS ~ UPRIGHTS 
REPRODUCING GRANDS 


Straube Piano Co., 201 Manila Ave., Hammond, Ind. 


Please send your new catalog and complete infor- 
mation (check type of instrument which interests 
you most). 


Natt Bibles :<:e0Rla « wrati « aRTaaN «sis oe GREED oie sce'e\o 


Grand O Reproducing O Player O Upright O 
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isn’t fatal. It’s just ignorance. I could 
teach you better.” 

“You'll never get near enough,” said 
Constance bitterly. 

‘*What’ll you bet?” asked Ronnie pleas- 
antly. 

She pulled a cluster of pale, small blos- 
soms from a branch at her shoulder and tore 
it to pieces with shaking fingers. Broken, 
the fragrance of those cool, small petals 
hung on the air more wildly sweet than 
ever. 

“Hi, don’t do that!’’ said Ronald Jones. 
He took both Constance’s small, chily 
hands in his and held them hard. He put 
one arm about her. He kissed her again, a 
trifle roughly, lingeringly, with a passion 
needing no help from words. Constance 
wrenched herself free and stood up. Quiv- 
ering. 

“T told you not to do that!” 

“You could have stopped me, if you 
hadn’t liked it. You did like it. You’fe as 
much in love as I am, only you’ve got some 
sort of a kink in your poor ol’ bean.” 

“‘T’m going in,”’ said Constance abruptly, 
swung about and made off across the grass 
to the house. 

She rode home on the back seat of Nora 
Satterley’s car, between Ronnie and an- 
other man, and devoted herself to the other 
man with such convincing assiduity that 
Ronnie hadn’t another word alone with her 
that night. Which, in her then frame of 
mind, she felt was decidedly wiser. She 
wanted to hold Ronnie’s friendship, even 
though his highly individual love making 
startled and put her sharply upon the de- 
fensive. That could be ridden down. She 
intended to reinstate, as soon as she was 
able, their initial condition of comradely 
neutrality. 

‘* Whatever did you do to poor Ronnie?” 
inquired Nora Satterley next morning over 
a decidedly tardy breakfast. ‘‘When I said 
good-by to him he barely grunted. I didn’t 
know anything could upset him. That grin 
of his, his lovely, lazy drawl, all gone. Not 
a trace—completely sunk!” 

“Not really?”’ said Constance politely. 

It salved her bruised self-esteem to real- 


ize that Ronnie must indeed have been dis-" 


turbed—to let outsiders know it. 

Sitting in the cool, green shadows of the 
lanai, with the steam of Nora’s excellent 
coffee rising before her, Constance looked 
out between close, carmine clusters of 
oleanders to the long gray battleships rid- 
ing at anchor, a world of crystalline blue be- 
low and beyond them. Planes were dipping 
between the hulls, incessant drowsy hum- 
ming laced the air, a far-off steady sputter. 
Sometimes a glint of silver where the sun 
struck a wheeling wing, sometimes the 
dragon-fly grace of a swooping tail. 

“We had an argument,” she explained, 
and selected a hot biscuit with the tips of 
fastidious fingers. 

‘“H’mph!”’ said Nora dubiously. “Hope 
it wasn’t harsh enough to break up our date 
for tonight. Had you forgotten? We’re 
supposed to go to dinner on Ronnie’s ship.” 

“T hadn’t forgotten,” said Constance 
quite truthfully. She had been counting on 
that to bring Ronnie back in a more amen- 
able frame of mind. After all, the party the 
night before had been fairly gay. One said 
and did things often on a party, which, 
upon subsequent occasions, one tactfully 
ignored. 

Nora continued placidly, ‘‘They’re illu- 
minating the fleet again tonight, you know. 
Ronnie said he wouldn’t be able to bring us 
home because he’s going to be up.”’ 

Constance came out of a close considera- 
tion of Ronnie’s possible reaction from the 


Wailuku party to inquire, blinking, 
“What? He’ll be where?”’ 
Nora repeated languidly, stretching 


smooth white arms above her sleek brown 
head and swallowing a yawn, ‘‘Up, child— 
flying! Six of ’em going up tonight. Didn’t 
he tell you?” 

“Must have forgotten,’ muttered Con- 
stance. She added briefly, ‘Searchlights 
and all that?” 

“All same before,” said Nora in the 
pleasant pidgin of the island housekeeper. 


“Hm,” said Constance, 
Nora said with enthusiasm, | ; 
thrilled to be seeing it from one: 


and listening to the purr of 
“Oh, .well,’’. said Nora | 


“they say Ronnie’ s one of the b es 


his squadron.” 

“And one of the wildest,” s 
stance. ; 
Nora chuckled, pouring 7 
cup, ‘‘Did you hear Wally M 
night? He said: ‘Ronnie forg 
he’s up, that he’s not a damned 

“Trust Wally to be more 

“Aha!” said Nora wisely. ' 
Wally was the dear old nae 
childhood days.” 

**T’ve known him a long time,” 
stance with unfeigned indifferen 
long to be impressed by his views 
thing, including himself.” 

Yet, as it happened, it was Ws 
with whom she went out that nig 
ner on the battleship. Ronnie he 
phoned that. he couldn’t get in 
Wally take his place. 

Wally was obviously capable 
anyone’s place from fleet comman 
He squired Constance with atten’ 
tail and perfection of technic 9 
served a more appreciative fair, b 
achieve its deserts. 

In a launch, going from Mala 
the ship, across a darkening ar 
choppy sea, under a sky incarn 
afterglow, he suggested tenderly 
dinner was over they might dri 
dance on the Antares. 

“‘Be a good party!” said Wally 

“What about Ronnie?” as 
stance coolly. 

‘Oh, he won’t be down till the 
tion’s over—half past nine om sc 
come along after us.’ 

“‘Can he?”’ said Constance. 

““Why not?” said Wally. Ad 
a killing look out of fine gray eyes 
night now.’ ; 

“Ts it?” said Constance. 

Just the way Wally wore his | 
in her a fine, cold, unreasoning ri 
to one side—the merest trifle—( 
swank. His close-cut blond heac 
well. His squared shoulder ¢ 
gleaming aiguillette with no le 
tion. There was a cleft in W 
many a female heart had nes 
Thick, dark lashes shadowed hi 
glance. Constance felt her gorgi 
he looked at her caressingly—h 
look. 

“There’s no particular tric 
searchlight flying, is there?” sh) 
casually. That was crossing the 
Wally, being Casanova and Ri 
bined, just at her shoulder. 

“Well, it’s a good show,” said 
guidly. | 

Dinner was what dinner had bi 
six out of seven nights that we 
only in the matter of hosts. Co! 
at the left of a certain Captain | 
dark taciturn, personable man, | 
herself restless and bored. Roi! 
dine with them. He had appeé 
moment before dinner for a hj 
flippant welcome, then slipped at 

Wally explained, “ He’ s gro] 
that bus of his.”’ 

“Why? Anything wrong with 
Constance sharply. | 

“Oh, no. Just can’t let it al 
tinkering with his engine all 
Lord,” said Wally indulgently’ 
life!”’ 

Constance swallowed a vicih 
She swallowed little else. She # 
some inexplicable reason, unar 
Food somehow repelled her. ? 
several glasses of water and pus 
about on her plate through 4 § 
courses. After a while there W«" 
(Continued on pagdilél 


q 


nued from Page 154) 

ted her restlessness somewhat. 
d first with Captain Rolland and 
she rather liked him. He, too, 
/. It is a state which people who 
come to sense instantly in some- 
/3 one drug addict might recognize 
At least he made no insistence on 
being good. 

parties, after all, much alike?” 
d gently. 

deously,’’ said Constance. 

hen one has seen a good many of 
further reasoned. 

imes,”’ said Constance, “‘one has 
imany in too short a time.”’ 
an’t, surely,’’ said Captain Rol- 
re happened to you already.” 
iced, between salad and sweet, 
Ye 

go on deck when this is over,’ 
slained to her blandly, ‘and 
pretty lights for a while.”’ 

‘does Ronnie go up?” asked Con- 


‘efore very long,” said Wally 


/ce played with her ice and drank 
-ee in a fever of controlled impa- 
-e made rather moody talk with 
olland on one side, cut Wally 
‘onosyllables on the other. Her 
2 unsteady and chilly. She was 
if her heartbeat. 

dastly little fool!’’ she cried to 
vhind a pale amused mask of 
dse, green eyes, rouged mouth, 
tls. -“‘You unutterable ass! 
0 you what Ronnie is doing?”’ 
)n’t warm her hands though, nor 
Tumming in her breast. 

back,” said Wally close to her 
vre a thousand miles away to- 


ze barely smiled at him. She 
1ousand, nor even a dozen miles 
a the white-covered, flower- 
le where she sat. She was only 
, watching Ronnie fussing with 
Ronnie in khaki with an O.D. 
tat black four-in-hand, helmet 
me side on his cocky blond head, 
arrowed, mouth stubborn. 
ego?” suggested Captain Rol- 
.g last, and gratefully Constance 
silver-slippered feet. 
1 been at the farther end of the 
‘two girls met on deck. 
ju ever see anything so gor- 
ied Nora. She was bubbling 
siasm. “Connie, isn’t this the 
dering and heavenly sight?” 
’e said politely that it was in- 


ery battleship in the roadstead 
3 made their far-flung way 
ky. Not asliver of darkness re- 
\troubled. Shifting, weaving, 
abbing, sliding over and under 
, into and out of each other, 
®s of radiance, scythes of white 
gand slipping and thrusting and 
dlinding, unending dance. What 
2 been cool illimitable blackness 
‘vast web of incandescence—no 
moon not yet arisen. East to 
4 to south, the sweet, deep, 
‘en was meshed in the whorl of 
8 of light, unresting—wheeling 
gin spectral silence—unrelent- 
ye that watched them dizzied 
‘Ses swam. 
‘dsuddenly, “Oh, look, Connie! 
land! One of the planes!” 
the rail a little group clustered 
- Wally, urbanely amused, 
‘ling with excitement, Captain 
ntly explanatory. Constance 
‘looked up, felt herself catching 
ind focusing desperately on that 
ilver so far, so fearfully far and 
ing a swale of white flame. She 
it, steady drone, a tiny sputter. 
earing her throat to seem cas- 
ed, ‘Must be very trying— 
that glare.” 
Captain Rolland, close be- 
‘ith only a few lights playing 
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it’s possible, of course, for a pilot to look on 
the opposite side, to avoid a 

“But this way,” said Constance, “‘there’s 
no place left to look.” 

“Exactly,” said Captain Rolland. 

“You mean—what does he do then?” 

“Puts his head down in the cockpit,’ 
cut in Wally. “Shuts his eyes and lets her 
ride. That right, sir?” 

“Quite so,” said Captain Rolland. 

Constance bit back a small terrified cry. 

“His instruments go blah,’’ Wally con- 
tinued airily. ‘‘Everything simply blotto 
on the dashboard. Searchlight wipes out 
the radium.” 

“So Ihave heard,” said Captain Rolland. 


“But then,’ said Constance —“‘but | 
You mean—he’s flying—blind?”’ | 


then 

“In effect, yes,’”’ said Captain Rolland. 
He made no comment, let. the statement 
fall unrelieved. 

“Come on up forward and see Ronnie 
take off,” offered Wally. 

They went forward. Constance stum- 
bled a little as she turned. Her finger tips 
felt numb. There was sweat in the palms 
of her hands. Ronnie’s plane faced the side 


and was waiting to be lowered onto the | 


water. Ronnie, himself, fastening his hel- 


met and grinning, came over for a moment | 
to speak to them. Hestood at Constance’s | 
elbow. She looked up at him and laughed | 


artificially. She loathed herself for the 
sound of that laugh. 


“Sorry I couldn’t have dinner with you,”’ | 


said Ronnie. 
“Ts your engine all right now?” asked 
Constance. 


“Yeah—how’d you know anything | 


about my engine?”’ 

“cc Wally ” 

“Oh—the gilded aide-de-camp,” said 
Ronnie. 

Someone called to him. He pulled a curl 
behind Constance’s left ear and turned 
away. She stood and watched him, a dark 
figure, among all those snowy uniforms, in 
his khaki breeches and olive-drab shirt 
with the neat black tie. He looked back 
and grinned at her once again, then climbed 
into his plane and sat waiting. 

There was a slight businesslike commo- 
tion about the plane, bluejackets moving to 
and fro, someone giving orders. 

“TI say,” said Wally from the rail, 
“what’s that bird coming down way out 
there for? That’s a darned funny land- 
ing!” 

Constance, crowded between Captain 
Rolland and Nora, strained her eyes to see, 
set her teeth to keep back a gasp. Out be- 
yond still water, where the waves ran high 
and white, far beyond even the farthest 
ship, a plane came wavering down. The 
searchlights showed it clear as day. Tilted 
at a perilous angle, it touched the water and 
settled slowly sideways—a toy—a fragile 
silver-winged toy, but a toy with a man 
aboard. 

Against white fire of seeking lights, 
against the welter of the sea, a scarlet 
thread ran up, blossomed and broke and 
sank, once—twice—three times—four 
times—urgent as a scream. 

“Rockets!” said Nora stupidly. 

“By gad,” said Wally, “he’s cracked 
up ! ” 

Captain Rolland moved swiftly away— 
without a word. . 

“What’ll they do?” said Constance 
huskily. “‘What’ll they do, Wally? See 
howit’s sinking—all to one side! It’s open 
sea out there—that plane won’t last a 
minute.” 

“Yes, it will,” said Wally soothingly, but 
his voice had an excited tremor. “They’ll 
get him—don’t you worry! That’s not so 
bad as it looks.” so 

While he spoke, far off in the pitiless 
blaze of the lights, one tiny wing lifted, the 
other sank, both were blotted out, then re- 
turned with a sickening lurch. * ‘There must 
have been a mountainous wave. 

“Oh, God,” said Constance faintly. 

“Look, there they go! There they go!” 
cried Wally. 

Like terriers, launches were slipping out 
from one ship and another, converging on 
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A modern rim-lock 
with true Colonial charm 


You’ve studied the sweep of your mahogany stair-rail 
and expressed approval of the quaint six-paneled doors. 
But doyou realize that hardware—authentic hardware— 
plays a tremendous part in the interior that would catch 
the Colonial spirit? 


Here is a Sargent fixture for the doors inside your 
Colonial home—a black, square rim-lock with a small 
brass knob. On the front of the door the quaint ‘‘tear 
drop’’ key-plate appears at the side of the knob instead 
of underneath it. This fixture gives evidence of Sargent 
style leadership and value in hardware for every door 
and window in the house. Select Sargent Hardware with 
Write for the Colonial Book today. 
Sargent & Company, Hardware Manufacturers, 33 
Water Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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IF and DO 


yf you would enjoy a new ease, 

speed and smoothness in shay- 
ing—an emancipation from 
the old fuss, muss and bother 
with soapy lather—a grateful 
relief from the usual smarting 
and burning of the skin—and 
an after-feel of glorious face 
comfort without the use of 
lotions, balms or talcums— 


O this: Get a tube of MOLLE at. 


your nearest drug store. Care- 
fully read the directions for 
using this delightfully sooth- 
ing, healing, beard-softening 
cream; and tomorrow begin 
this improved, hygienic meth- 
od of shaving that keeps the 
face fit and in the pink of 
condition. 


r 
MOLLE is for sale at all leading Drug Stores 
Price 50 cents 


THE PRYDE-WYNN CoO. 
NEW BRIGHTON, PA. 


A Trial Tube For Your Name And Address’ 
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This complete auto-camper's guide, by 
Frank E. Brimmer, nationally known out- 
door expert, illustrates and tells about best 
stunts in planningand makinga trip. Finest 
book of its kind. (Regular price 25 cents.) 
Willsend yourcopy’on receiptof10centsand 
name of your local sporting goods dealer. 


Now for Good “Eats” 


FOR speedy cooking any place and any time, 
always take a Coleman Camp Stove on your 
touring and camping trips. 


Illustrated below is the Coleman No. 2, ac- 
knowledged by out-door experts as the finest 
camp stove made. Fries, broils, roasts; bakes, 
boils, toasts; heats your tent in chilly weather. 
Everything built-in—folds up like a suit case. 
U.S. Price only $12.50. Folding Stand $2.50 extra. 

See this Coleman Camp Stove at your dealer's. 

If he is not yet supplied, write us for Descrip- 

live Literature. Address Camping Dept. P-36. 
THE COLEMAN LAMP COMPANY 

Factory and General Offices: Wichita, Kansas 


Branches: Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles 
Canadian Factory: Toronto, Ontario (36) 


| and folded his arms. 
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that small, sinisterly lighted shape, quiet 
now, no scarlet thread ascending—heart- 
breakingly quiet in its distance, its impo- 
tent fragility. 

“That’s service!”’ said Wally. 
get him!” 

There was a stir, a heavy creak behind 
them. 

“What’s that?” said Constance nerv- 
ously. She turned. Ronnie’s plane was 
going over the side of the ship. It was be- 
ing lowered onto the water with Ronnie in 
the cockpit. There were shouts, laconic 
directions. Constance watched, feeling a 
chill dew start on her upper lip, feeling a 
heavy pounding begin, chokingly, in her 
breast. 

She said when she could speak, “‘Ron- 
nie—he’ll go up—anyhow?” 

“ Absolutely,” said Wally. ‘‘Why not?” 

“Oh!” said Constance. She stood grip- 
ping the rail as a bird grips a swaying 
branch with its claws. 

Ronnie reached the water and was re- 
leased from the apparatus which had low- 
ered him. He started his engine, and 
taxied about for a moment or so without 


“They'll 


| taking off. 


‘“‘He’s having a poor time getting away,” 


_ said Wally easily. ‘‘ Watch those launches, 


will you? Almost out there now.” ; 

Constance didn’t want to watch the 
launches. She clung to the rail and watched 
Ronnie—desperately—with agonized- in- 
tensity. Captain Rolland was beside her 
before she realized his return. He, too, 
watched Ronnie, his dark face grim, his 


| pleasant bored mouth set in heavy lines. 


When Ronnie had taxied back toward the 
ship for the fourth or fifth time, Captain 
Rolland uttered an exclamation, deep as 
an oath. 

‘It’s terribly dangerous, isn’t it?’’ Con- 


| stance implored him—‘‘ going up in those 
| lights. It’s taking a horrible chance.” 


“Yes, dear child,’ said Captain Rolland 
unexpectedly, ‘and when you consider that 
it’s all for a stunt—to amuse the dear 
public sa 

There was sudden steel in his voice. 
Wally turned back from watching the res- 
cuing launches. He leaned against the rail 
Surprisingly, there 
was steel in Wally’s voice, too—more newly 


| tempered steel. 


He said more simply than Constance had 
known Wally could speak, “‘ All combat fly- 


| ing was a stunt, to begin with. Flying it- 


self was a stunt not so many years ago. 


| They’ ve got to know what they can do, and 
| what they can’t—in the air. They’ve no 


way to tell till they try. They’ve got to 
be ready to try anything—isn’t that so, 


| sir? We sailors have got maps and charts 
| to go by. They’re making their own as 
| they go.” 


Ronnie’s plane taxied a bit faster now, 
drawing farther away. Constance watched 
it through a mist—a gleaming, blinding 
mist. She heard the beat of Ronnie’s en- 
gine through the beat of the blood in her 
ears. 

“The air,’ said Wally, “has got to be 
learned. We know all the seas of the world, 
we know pretty well all the land, but the 
air is undiscovered country.’’ Ronnie’s 
plane was rising slowly, steadily, in a long 
beautiful thrust. 

“The air,” said Wally, ‘“‘has yet to be 
settled—isn’t that so, sir?” 

Constance said suddenly, not knowing 
the instant before that she was going to 
speak, ‘‘ And these are pioneers!” 

It rang in a curious silence. 

“Touché!”’ said Captain Rolland. He 
saluted her. 

“Good girl, Connie,”’ said Wally softly. 

Something swelled in Constance’s throat. 
Something quivered in her temples. 

She said clearly, her eyes always on Ron- 
nie’s flight, “‘Some in caravels, some in 
covered wagons, some in little gray planes, 
but they’re all the same, aren’t they? The 
men who go before! The men who aren’t 
afraid of taking chances. The men who find 
the place to set a flag.”’ 

“That is what they are,’ said Captain 


= Rolland. 
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Constance said, still on that 
note, ‘‘The last of the pioneers!” 

Then she slipped her hand into 
arm and leaned against him impx 
because her knees were shaking an 
were tears on her cheeks, and she , 
see Ronnie’s plane any longer, 
mounted out of sight. , 

“T want to go home,” she said in 
ear. “I’m all shot to pieces. Pleas 

So Wally took her home. From 
in a hurrying launch to Mala Wha 
the wharf in a seedy old rent car 
the Satterleys’ cottage. She told. 
Rolland and Nora and the rest that 
a headache. She told Wally the tr 

“Ronnie and I had a row last nig 
I’m in love with him.” She gota q 
of comfort out of using Ronnie's ow 

“You poor kid,” said Wally gen 
forgot to be Casanova. He forgot 
be Romeo. ‘No wonder it knoe 
for a goal—seeing him take off |] 
with a crack-up right ahead of him 
worry! Ronnie’ll be all right. ] 
best in the squadron.” 1 

“Even at that—he’s not a 
bird!”’ said Constance, blinking g 
“Wally, when -he—comes doy 
think—he could get out to seer 
minute or so? I’ll be right her 
house—waiting. You tell him, Ws 
him I—want him.’* 

“If I have to drag him,” sai 
“‘you shall have him.” Adding, n 
teringly, ““Why not? Ought tobe 
half an hour.’’ | 

Constance lay in the chaise long 
edge of the beach, beneath the ki’ 
and waited. Sword blades and sey 
swept the upper air. Still those 
silent surges of white fire burned 
away. Wally had not wanted tole 
stance alone, with the dark an 
house behind her, but she had by 
born. ' 
“I’m tired. I want to be by 
don’t want anyone but Ronnie. If 
come ——”’ 

Wally had left her, eventuall) 
had been rather sweet, but one 
gone Constance forgot all about } 
lay, small and tired, in the old cha} 
and stared up into the seething 
real—that’s what it was. Like gr 
wings, folding and unfolding, 
and expanding. It drugged the 
numbed the brain, just to lie { 
watch it. | 

What did it do to a man ina ple 
the air—not a bird, just a man 
bird might be blinded and fall. 

No, no—oh, God, not that! 
nie—not falling—not Ronnie! ( 
flung her arm up over her eyes ar! 
tears well slowly up from the cen! 
heart—tears or blood? 

Ronnie had said, ‘I could t 
better.” f t 

And he had done it. She kni 
what. one wanted of life was to 
to take one’s chance when it ca 
That was good enough. All one« 

Just a chance, and the courage 
No hokum, just courage—to 1 
own maps. y 

A 

There was someone coming } 
grass beneath the coconut pa’ 
opened her eyes and sat up. Th 
dark, the world was dark, and 
still, and sweet. Smell of oleand 
ing of little waves on the sand, off 
water a ship’s band playing, fai 
gay. ie 
“‘Connie!”” He had found he! 
down on the chaise longue besid 
pulled her up into his arms and hi 

“You ol’ sweet thing! Wal 
wanted me.” 

“T do,” said Constance withe 

“Hope to die?” asked Ro 
stopped laughing. He held her¢ 
could feel his heart beat—slo 

“Hope to live!” said Co 

She turned her lips to his. She# 
some vague far corner of her cont 
“Have to cable Cecil tomorrow 


fe 


3 the immense difficulties in 
{ything like a perfect success in 
2, and if she sees or hears a little 
she standard in a rival’s work 
rnful but, rather, sympathetic. 
s feel, too, that the newspaper- 
sir favorites. A most enviable 
an be damaged or almost en- 
amonth’s time. The standard 
‘reatest singers is so high, the 
sso great, that the critics and 
‘tice apparent imperfections in 
oretend to see some which do 


yerformance of a season, and 
it of a new opera, is very try- 
erves of even veteran artists. 
the voice specialist for imagi- 
is, some throat irritation no- 
ecause of great nervousness. 
ficult task for the physician, 
ie vocal cords are functioning 
cannot be sure that in the pa- 
as state he or she will be able 
» proper breath support with 
| production so as to give a 
ormance. The best singer in 
‘mal voice condition cannot 
jure of satisfactory success in 
of a new opera, and the physi- 
ised the artist to appear may 
she performance is a mediocre 


ire artists as Mesdames Alda 
jer do not give their physician 
jase, if free from colds, they do 
‘rvousness to interfere with 
It’s a fine thing to possess 
poise when exposed to criti- 


Caruso, when asked if he 
ficult rdle, told me that he 
lof any opera, but that he had 
purring himself to proper ef- 
n’t like his part, and that it 
.£ concentration to do justice 
2d to him an indifferent rdle. 
ved the stimulation of the ap- 
so another singer in the cast. 
as stealing from him the first 
2 approbation, that was suffi- 
m to his greatest effort; and 
jan opera and a night when he 
lut of voice for two weeks in 
l the soprano, who was mak- 
she evening. Such singers are 
mselves that they have dis- 
ar of an audience, 


t Makes a Singer 


ing from childhood, living in 
mosphere and the possession 
cal cords—these assets and 
Il enable the artist to defy 
2 great Caruso had all these 
on in Italy, the home of mu- 
2 even children know and sing 
any operas, he early in life 
ze breathing capacity, great 
wer—a necessary essential in 
ume and thickness of tone. 
j\cles, with judicious exercise, 
quired unusual strength, for 
ved great width of vocal band 
ethan ordinary muscular de- 
| 

foares the amateur with the 
/rynx he can appreciate that 
dth of cord in the profes- 
‘eater vibratory surface and 
lof sound, and the muscular 
!3 much more apparent. The 
ve the bands in the seasoned 
irvoir which accumulates and 
tions. The spongy surface in 
x retards the passage of 
uld it have been apparent to 
‘t throat physician, after ex- 
!*Caruso’s throat, that he had 
ice? It certainly could not. 
eg larities i in his larynx from 
mical standpoint; his vocal 
‘ten reddish instead of the 
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normal white color. These, however, were 
not sufficient to hinder voice production. 

Young singers, and especially their par- 
ents who pay the bills, become very im- 
patient if rapid progress is not made, so that 
the teacher should make his position clear 
by stating that the voice improves only as 
the muscles become strong enough to 
change rapidly the length and tension of the 
cords with each note in the scale, just as the 
violin player constantly alters the length of 
a string. This is a wonderful performance 
and the teacher will do the pupil irrepara- 
ble harm by forcing muscular action be- 
yond a safety point. 

Pitch, high or low, is determined by the 
length of the cord and its rapidity of vibra- 
tion. Power—volume—usually, but not al- 
ways, is measured by the width of the band. 
It’s always heartening to the physician 
when examining a singer for the first time 
to find that she has a wide vocal band. Such 
a one can endure a lot of work. 


Good Voices That Die Young 


I have seen cords no wider than a fine 
pencil line. These fragile-looking cords usu- 
ally are seen in a poorly developed larynx, 
and the ligaments and cartilages which are 
the framework of the vocal box also are too 
small. This may be natural in beginners, 
youths from fifteen to nineteen years of age, 
because it is expected that vocal practice 
under proper instruction will widen the 
bands and enlarge the entire muscular 
structure. But if a seasoned singer presents 
such poor development it’s wise for her to 
seek other employment. 

Right here I ought to say that there may 
be one advantage in a narrow vocal band 
provided the muscular structure is ample, 
and it is that its vibrations are presumably 
more easily accomplished and more rapid 
than in a heavier one. If this is so, then we 
should expect to find it to be a rule that a 
lyric voice has a narrower band than a 
dramatic one. I have tried to make this 
distinction, but find that the difference in 
width between these two voices is not sig- 
nificant. 

It’s very interesting to observe, however, 
that Mme. Luisa Tetrazzini, one of the 
great coloratura artists, whose vocalization 
requires the most rapid vibration of the 
cords, has an extremely narrow vocal band; 
but this is accompanied with extreme mus- 
cular development. Another coloratura 
singer of lesser note also has a vocal band 
no wider than a pencil line. 

It is often asked if one could tell by exam- 
ining a throat if such a person was a singer. 
This seems rather a foolish question. A man 
may own a valuable violin, but may not be 
able to play on it; a person may have a per- 
fect vocal instrument and be tone deaf. 
Perfection in a larynx is not common, just 
as perfection in a face is rare—some part 
too large or too small detracts a little from 
the perfect standard, but not enough to in- 
terfere with fine singing. We see beauti- 
fully formed throats in singers of moderate 
reputation. 

In the comparatively small number of the 
greatest artists we do not usually find per- 
fectly molded throats—I mean those that 
we would be tempted to photograph to ex- 
hibit to vocal students. We are speaking 
now only of beauty of formation. It is said 
that a racing horse’s legs are never entirely 
sound when he is five years old, and a 
grand-opera singer, because of the great 
strain, must take great care of her voice to 
last longer than the average life of a singing 
career. The fine fibers which form the 
bands become thickened, the blood vessels 
enlarged because of overfunction; the mus- 
cles, some permanently fatigued and some 
overdeveloped. The machine no longer 
works easily. 

The singer’s earning life is short and she 
should receive liberal compensation. 

Many of the most celebrated artists still 
have tonsils which may be considered too 
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large and which sometimes cause sore 
throats and temporary impairment of voice; 
but they absolutely refuse, and very rightly, 
in my opinion, to have them removed. Any 
physician who would deeply remove the 
tonsils of a celebrated artist would, in my 
opinion, be running great risk of impairing 
the voice. This operation considerably en- 
larges the width of the back of the mouth to 
which the singer for years has been accus- 
tomed, and so has a tendency to lower the 
pitch. 

The operation must be a great shock to 
the throat by suddenly disarranging the 
blood and nerve supply. It certainly causes 
dryness of the back of the mouth and the 
accumulation of secretion, and these after a 
little extend down into the voice box and 
on the vocal bands, a condition which is 
very embarrassing to the singer. This is 
all explained by the fact that at the points 
where the tonsils were removed, dry scar 
tissue is seen instead of a moist mucous 
lining. There are undoubtedly persons 
whose tonsils should be removed by the 
present radical method, but in great sing- 
ers, I believe, it should be done only when 
unsanitary conditions are injuring the gen- 
eral health. 

What amount of singing can the larynx 
perform without injury to itself? This is an 
important matter to determine, especially 
in the case of young singers. The first 
intimation of harm is, of course, some de- 
gree of hoarseness because of commencing 
fatigue of the vocal muscles. If singing 
is continued and the voice necessarily 
forced, then redness and swelling of the 
cords are seen inthe mirror. If the warning 
is heeded, rest of both the speaking and 
singing voice will often restore the throat 
to its normal condition. We must say 
again that the seasoned larynx of the pro- 
fessional can withstand far more work than 
that of the younger amateur. 


Courageous Lillian Russell 


Still greater injury may be done to the 
cords by continuing to force the voice. An 
irregular or a too forcible vibration of one 
band against the other produces a thicken- 
ing of the edges—calluses—and these 
small projections prevent them from meet- 
ing. 

Lillian Russell and Marie Tempest, the 
charming English actress and singer, had 
their voices treated at the same time years 
ago. They both had singers’ nodules on 
their vocal bands, but they were both ap- 
pearing every evening and doing the best 
they could. They were obliged to cut out 
nearly all the singing and endeavor to sat- 
isfy the audiences by talking their lines. 
As is easily remembered, they both had 


great charm, and their fascinating smiles 


were a good substitute for a song. . 

I mention singers’ nodules here because 
Lillian Russell gave them a new and true 
name. When it was explained to her that 
they were caused by a dangerous friction of 
one band against the other, she said, ‘‘ Why, 
that’s a corn!’’ It was a valuable sugges- 
tion to me, and this name has been most 
useful in explaining the cause of these swell- 
ings to singers since her time. ! 

I want to say some very complimentary 
things about Miss Lillian Russell, but they 
do not belong in this article. However, I 
may properly add my few words of tribute 
to the many that have been spoken by 
those who knew her. She had great cour- 
age—or was it a confident philosophy?— 
which enabled her to meet all stage diffi- 
culties with a smile; she was always smil- 
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criticism at one time when they w. 
same cast at the Casino. Miss 
completely broke down one ¢ 
got her lines, gave a bad performa 
management was not inclined tos 
reporters as to the cause of her fa 
Miss Russell’s explanation of De 
ily worries and ill health satisf 
body. & 

Miss Russell .received m: 
presents from her admiring audie 
there was one which caused a goc 
amusement. She and Miss.Ma 
pest, great friends at that time, ca 
office together.. Miss Russell oper 
she had just received. - It was fron 
who. was. anxious to- interest her 
musical score he had just writte 
evidently thought that a string 
would help his cause; but both t 
who were connoisseurs in jewe 
convyulsed with laughter when 
the size of the ornaments. © Pe: 
pearls were never used, but neith 
light opera. 


Overworked Voices 


Naturally, the so-called light 
opera artists who sing six night: 
matinées. a week. suffer most fri 
cord trouble; and at that st 
in addition to Lillian Russell, w 
the names of Marie Tempest, I 
Edna May and others who go 
evening performances with great 
because of thickened vocal bands 
nodules. 

Della Fox. always had a lo 
husky voice because of this tro 
she was.a buoyant creature, and 
could not sing she was satisfied t 
dance. Her dancing was sufficir 
isfy an audience and carry her t 
evening performance. == 

Marie Tempest, the magnetic 
ing operatic star, when she first. 
from her London triumphs, ‘ca! 
York by storm by her artistic y 
had a beautiful, appealing voici 
first songs were repeated by ever} 
in town. I have no doubt tha’ 
overfatigued vocal cords compe! 
give up singing and continue me 
dramatic stage. : 

And Edna May—was 
actress who possessed more chi 
audiences loved her. Her voic 
large, but possessed a quali 
appealing effect to her song. 
to the stage was felt to be agr 
is mentioned in this group b 
others, her voice suffered from n' 
ing. The public, misses, these ar 

A singer’s nodule is a very di 
dition to remove, because no 1! 
skillfully itis taken off, the tex) 
band where it grew is still abno 
different material can be substi] 
broken violin string? The best 
corns on the vocal bands is tom 
tient stop ‘all vocalizatiot 
That they are caused by’ 0v 
voice, by overdriven tired 
proved by the fact that they 
often seen in the throats of 5 
singers who have to work six ev! 
two matinées. If the réle is » 
is too much for any voice, es 
sopranos or tenors. Many } 
singer ends her season by tall 
instead of singing it. - 

These cases are the most dif 
that come under the care of} 
specialist, because he kno 
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to order them to stop work 4 
cannot cure them if they cor 
every night; but usually w 
chief attraction of the show, 
ment wants them to con 
singers hate to lose their 
need the money. : 
Peculiar speaking voic 


ing. When she could hardly speak above a 
whisper, but was determined to go on with 
the evening’s work, she showed no irrita- 
tion, and said once, I recall, “‘Why should 
I worry? The joke’s not on me, but on the 
public that pays.’ And this remark was 
followed by a genuine laugh. She was such 
a kindly person—always had a good word 
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for other actors, praised their success and 
had most plausible excuses for their fail- 
ures. 

I especially remember how she shielded 
attractive little Della Fox from newspaper 


quite unpleasant, when 
lic speakers, are often co 
assets by the owners. In 
at my office, not to mentio 

(Continued on Page 
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(ntinued from Page 162) 

ort to get a nasal voice or a 
nt tone corrected to a better 
e patient replied, “‘I don’t want 
shanged. The public know it’s 
#s a good trade-mark.’’ When I 
| our best-known actresses, who 
caks with a very low-pitched 
e, that I could by proper treat- 
jove its quality, make it'a pleas- 
i for the public to hear, she said 
j not on any account have, it 
3 she felt it was one of her best 
ents. 

ward Sothern, the celebrated 
n actor, always selects his com- 
| the greatest care, not alone 
‘andpoint of their acting ability 
| quality of their voice produc- 
| rtainly would not accept a typ- 
2 yoice, nasal and harsh, or a 
ice, with the prolonged “‘er”’ as 
“mother.’’ Even a character- 
ym voice he would not.employ 
be to impersonate a Southern 


1at specialist who has operatic 
‘is clientele will be more largely 
at the beginning of a season or 
performance of a new opera. 
‘¢ vacation the singer finds that 
»s her tones with greater diffi- 
when in good training. The 
ich draw the cords together, 
‘iat shorten and make the bands 
as the scale is ascended, have 
gish from disuse, just like an 
_or a runrfer’s leg—in fact, like 
‘ny part of the body. The singer 
commencement of the season 
_ tune up her vocal apparatus 
are or she will put a strain on 
{muscles which will disable her 
‘nly one group of muscles which 
mds apart and so furnish an 
| the air to enter the lungs—the 
/or respiratory muscles; only 
‘rm this vital function, vital be- 
jecame paralyzed we should no 
le to breathe, and life could be 
ily by inserting a tube in the 
|7 the vocal bands. 


'» Vocal Bands Wear Out 


aralysis is happily very rare. 
iuscle for breathing purposes, 
We the diligent work of four 
ie the singing artist to produce 
i in an opera. It is of no special 
|;0 the teacher or the pupil the 
ese muscles, and they could 
ember the long anatomical 
hich the medical men know 
\2 formerly had an easy method 
»m to the mind of the student; 
‘the misspelled word ‘‘palit.” 
these five letters stands for one 
iscles; p for the posterior—the 
ch, after the bands have come 
produce a sound, draws them 
|t One may breathe—the respi- 
ie; 1 for lateral, the one that has 
lare in pulling the bands to- 
* remaining three—a, i, t— 
| anterior, internal and trans- 


ecessary to produce the differ- 
the scale. 
|ment of the vocal bands can be 
{ studied with a small mirror 
h when the throat is illumi- 
ificial light. When a sound is 
vocal bands are seen to come 
‘hen one laughs they vibrate 
she singer ascends the scale the 
‘shorter and more tense. The 
| More taut the bands, the 
itch, because the vibrations are 
' ig 2: ; ; 
ulated, too, by the diameter of 
i Voice box, in which the vocal 
‘aced—the wider the tube the 
n. A singer has a bass voice 
wider larynx and longer 
) flan a tenor. When the news- 
aying kindly things about the 
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great Caruso, some ambitious writer said 
he had vocal bands twice as long as those 
of the usual tenor. If this had been true 
he would have been the deepest basso on 
record. 

The throat specialist can be of great 
service to the singer and to his vocal 
teacher by studying carefully the length of 
the vocal bands and so determine the natu- 
ral range of the voice. A man with cords 
long enough for a deep barytone or bass 
must not try ‘to become a tenor, because 
such vocal bands are too long to permit of 
the necessary rapid vibration. 

There was a time some years ago when a 
vocal. instructor in this city, who had been 


in his younger days a very famous tenor, 


desired to make an abundance of tenors of 
his male pupils. The tenor crop is always 
small and an, instructor gains much repu- 
tation if he can produce a notable one for 
the opera. The result was not successful. 
These students easily -became hoarse or 
were often out of voice. The diagnosis 


was easy: Some part of the length of the | 


bands would not approximate; some one of 
the four muscles had been strained—was 


tired out—because too great a task had | 


been demanded of it. 


.Babying Her Voice 


Usually when a singer has an ordinary 
cold, which causes a temporary congestion 
of nose and throat, the slight hoarseness is 
caused by a very moderate weakness of the 
vocal muscles. The cords themselves re- 
main perfectly white; they may even come 


together in an apparently normal way, and | 


yet the singer is slightly hoarse because the 
power to shorten the cords and make them 
taut enough to reach a high. pitch is 
lacking. 

Oftentimes this disability cannot be 
recognized when carefully watching the 


motion of the cords with the mirror. Some- | 
time in the future we hope an instrument | 


may be invented to register the strength of 
these muscles, and then the physician can 
speak in positive terms. But now the 
throat specialist is placed in an embarrass- 
ing position. The leading soprano comes 
to the office and states that she is billed to 
sing that night or the night after and that 
she has a severe cold. She never says a 
slight one, because any disarrangement of 
the voice is a very large affair to her. She 
always says “‘I cannot possibly sing,’’ and 
gives the physician a sample of a few hoarse 
tones. This exhibition is not always a 
truthful report of the vocal condition, be- 
cause when the patient is overcome by 
anxiety and fear she naturally uses her 
voice in a listless, abnormal way. It re- 
quires confidence and mental poise for a 
great artist to reach the summit of vocal 
production. Shall she sing? Can she get 
through the evening performance? : 

“Doctor,” she says, “this is perhaps my 
most difficult réle.” It’s always apt to be 
the most strenuous of all her operas. ‘‘ And, 
doctor, another thing I want you to con- 
sider most carefully. If I sing tonight and 
manage to get through, will it injure my 
voice? May it not put me out of commis- 
sion for weeks?’’ 

The physician examines the entire sur- 
face from the nose to that part of the wind- 
pipe even farther down than the vocal 
cords. He cannot discern anything radi- 
cally wrong; the cords are white, edges 
even and they seem to meet one another in 
an entirely normal manner. Why should 
she not sing? The conversation continues: 
“When is your next performance?’’ mean- 
ing, ‘‘ How long a rest do you have after to- 
night? Have you reported your disability 
to the management? Have they an under- 
study? If you don’t go on must the opera 
be changed?”’ 

Remedies are applied to relieve any 
slight congestion. The voice is tried again, 
but the singer is still undecided. The doc- 
tor is in a trying position. If the singer 
cancels this engagement, she loses her fif- 
teen -hundred or two thousand dollar sal- 
ary for that night. But this is far better 
than to permit the artist to injure her 
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. You need not leave your own 
locality. 


That’s all we can say in this lim- 
ited space. The'next step is up to 
you—which is the reason for the 
coupon. Upon its receipt, we will 
promptly send you all the rest of 
the pleasing details—for there is no 
better time to start than NOW! 
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"Finish the Day 


in Comfort!" 


Leather 
Slippers 


REG US PAT OFF. 


Enjoy Solid 

Comfort and 

perfect relaxation, 

with the feeling of satis- 

faction that your feet are shod 
attractively and in good taste. 


Leather Slippers 


Are Best Because 


This can be obtained by insist- 
ing that your dealer give you 
Easiephit Slippers.—The name is 
stamped on each slipper. 


They support the arches 
and keep the feet in a 
natural position; 

They are made in many styles 
and colors. The slipper here 
shown is No. 1207, of soft tan 


kid, light leather sole and rub- 
ber heel. 


Send for catalogue and name 
of nearest dealer. 


ABBOTT SHOE CO. 
North Reading, Mass. 
Est. 1855 


Youll Want the Majestic 
Home You Buy or Build 


OU’LL want to know that the coal window of 
your new home is the best—break proof, rust proot 
and proof against future repairs and unsightliness. You 
will know this if you get the Majestic—with its Cer- 
tified Malleable Iron frame and hinges, electro-gal- 
vanized pressed steel door and Keystone Copper Steel 
body and hopper. It is recognized as the leading coal 
window value. Protects your house and adds to its 
value. See that you get the Majestic. 


They have more style; 
They keep their shape; 


They give the longest 
wear. f 


You’ll want a Majestic Underground Garbage 
Receiver, too—the modern, sanitary means of 
garbage disposal. This and many other Majestic 
Quality Products are shown in our new cata- 
log. Write for catalog and dealer’s name. 


HUNTINGTON, IND. | 


' THE MAJESTIC CO. 


No. M101 Majestic 
open and closed — 
one of several new 
and improved styles. 
Write for catalog. 

ie € f 


Majestic Coal Window 


The Mark of a Modern Home 
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vocal instrument. If she decides to work 
and her voice breaks in her great aria, or if 
she ends the performance with a very 
hoarse speaking voice, the throat specialist 
is severely criticized. 

“The doctor never should have per- 
mitted me to sing. He is a specialist and he 
should know his business.” 

The easiest way out for the physician, 
even if he can discover nothing wrong with 
the vocal instrument, is to advise the singer 
not to appear that night. But again he is 
between the devil and the deep sea, for 
when it is reported at the opera house that 
they must get a substitute for this singer 
the matter is still far from a conclusion. 

“What is the matter with her?” they 
ask. “‘Is the cold asevere one? How hoarse 
is she? We have no substitute who is up in 
the réle. Tell her she can use her voice 
carefully,’ and so on. And this discussion 
has consumed an hour of the physician’s 
time and only Divine intelligence could 
give the best advice. 


Stage Fright and Singing 


_ After such an experience it’s a great re- 
lief to welcome into the office the vaude- 
ville performer who, with no voice at all, 
cheerfully attacks his two-a-day. We are 
not criticizing the nervousness of the.great 
singer, because the management and the 
public demand a glorious performance. 
Anything below the highest standard will 
be criticized. In trying to show how diffi- 
cult it is for the physician to advise cor- 
rectly in the cases of slight ailments, let me 
add that an artist who decided at five in the 
afternoon not to sing called up from her 
home at six o’clock-to say that her voice 
had improved and she had decided to go on. 

In forming an opinion of a singer’s abil- 
ity it’s very important to know the artist. 
What is her record? Does she always give 
good even performances? How sure is she 
of herself? How much trouble is due to 
stage fright or nervousness? 

I have in mind two very embarrassing 
failures of opera stars who had been told 
they were in good vocal condition. They 
were rather new in the business. They 
were unable to sustain long phrases simply 
because they were so frightened they could 
not retain sufficient breath, and yet one 
of these patients felt the blame was the 
doctor’s. If some of these singers had 
the cheerful confidence of Mary Garden 
there would be fewer anxious moments 
on the operatic stage. I had the oppor- 
tunity of watching and talking with Miss 
Garden in her first days at the Man- 
hattan Opera House under the manage- 
ment of Oscar Hammerstein. She was 
creating rdles new to this city—Thais, and 
Pelleas and Melisande. She had been 
largely advertised. The public were on 
tiptoes to witness her performance of these 
roles. She was always calm and smiling 
and apparently not more apprehensive 
than if attending an afternoon tea. Her 
sense of humor is so great that if any part 
of the opera went a little astray, she be- 
came convulsed with laughter when she 
reached her dressing room. Her many ad- 
mirers usually had little success in paying 
her compliments between acts or after the 
opera because she always seemed much 
more interested in other matters than in her 
own performance. This is an unusual char- 
acteristic of a star, and yet it cannot be 
stated that those artists who are greatest in 
reputation show great nervousness except 
perhaps in their first performance of a new 
opera. They have taken infinite pains in its 
preparation and are ready for the public’s 
verdict. 

But there were two singers at the Man- 
hattan who at their debut were so terrified 
that they had to be forcibly pushed on the 
stage at the moment of their entrance, and 
one fell in a hysterical collapse, screaming 
with all her power, when the curtain ended 
the act. She had to be carried to her dress- 
ing room. We were surprised to learn that 
the audience did not hear the commotion. 

What is the physician’s duty to the many 
vocal students, men and women, who come 


resell 
a 


to New York every winter to pla 
selves under the instruction of hi 
instructors? Very few of them ha 
more than enough money to pay : 
tion and living expenses. Often th. 
at home have made great sacrifice 
son or daughter to New York, , 
that they will become great musi 
rities. When they come to the. 
frequently hear them Say, “No, 
winter. My teacher’ thinks I h; 
wait another year before I ask for 
tion at the Metropolitan Opera H 
If Signor Gatti had under co 
the students of a single year in h 
who thought they would soon 
petent to belong to his organiz 
would have to organize a chain 
houses. Undoubtedly there are m 
teachers who take the responsibili 
ing poorly equipped students that 
wasting their time and money 
had best quit musical study. Th 
that they go to another instruct 
come to a throat specialist becaus 
not making satisfactory progress, a 
and perhaps their teacher, too—fe 
fault is due to a slight catarrha 
Many of these present on exam 
vocal instrument so immature tha 
require years of time to develop 
professional organ, and a pers 
much more than a good voice 
footing among the celebrated a 
good voice, yes; but also charm, ¢ 
fine knowledge of the language 
acting and more. It isn’t exact 
for the physician to fell the patie 
and go home, but he can give to t 
a truthful report of the stude 
vocal equipment. 3 


Developing Throat Mu, 


Throat specialists are not infa 
occasionally a poor instrument 
velop into a real professional lai 
vocal instrument of a celebra 
usually shows by mirror examin 
it can endure strenuous work. Ir 
ture larynx the side walls exter 
down and cover some of the wil 
cords, but in the singer’s throat 
become so contracted by the ext 
muscular action that there is ¢ 
cavity of the tube above the bai 
the entire width of the cords ean 
vibrate, instead of two-third| 
width. This means a large incre? 
volume. 

The young singer must be cor! 
velop slowly, because he is hand) 
the mushy larynx of youth and / 
which have not become strong bj 
use. Musical prodigies may givel 
great artistic careers, but they 
fill expectations in later life 
mention by name several tale} 
people who began as singers: 
compelled to change to the spc 
because in their youth they put) 
strain on the voice. w 

There came to my notice 1? 
youths who have sung brillian’ 
church choirs. Both are suile 
immovable left vocal band. T) 
is almost always the one to ti 
cause its nerve supply is les 
the right. In the case of 
singers the hope is that they 
temporary nerve and muscular 
that the telegraph wires have’ 
out of commission for all tim 
young throat is asked to de 
work, it should be examin 
season and singing should 
at the first appearance of 

The muscular system 
marvelous compensatory 
by that, if one muscle is par 
panion cheerfully does extra 
of a church singer and 
popular vaudeville actres 
paralyzed left vocal bands 
have voices sufficiently 
their audiences. The right 
come strong enough to df: 
yond the usual line and sou 


re 
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d then i met Fatty driving old 
eig with a big picture panted 
s and the wirds maid in 1492 
Jfer Columbus whitch of coars 
ut jest a goke and there was a 
ins draging logs and piling them 
‘ywmill yard and when we went 
ige we cood see lots of peeple 
{if i hadent been where i was 
retiest girl in town i mite have 
2 on the river. 
‘ie was troting along good. we 
|Woodbridge Odlins black span 
‘two other horses and when we 
rood corner i tirned Nellie round 
ack to town and down Water 
‘ar town hill, round by Winter 
. Front street again, tirned down 
into Court street and saw Pewt 
‘le runner, then i went down by 
an House and sure enuf i saw 
Ed Toles sister. I touched 
she whip and we jest flew by and 
cile were laffing together and 
jing any atension to ennybody 
-of us looked. of coarse i cood 
ye corner of my ey that she saw 
“tended not to see her. i cood 
mad about it becaus she sneared 
‘athing to Kate Plumer whitch 
ig with her. ennyway it sirved 
( perferring Beany to me as she 
‘tly. 
) drove down throug Stratham 
| the woods road to Hampton 
‘ven to Hampton Falls. it was 
{sleighing and we taulked about 
o wirk. she wanted me to go 
jvers office to become a lawyer 
hougt i cood get along faster if i 
[tend and Gewells carrige fac- 
ned to pant and stripe buggys. 
Walker whitch plays bass drum 
-cood teech me to stripe buggy 
icood probly begin by maiking 
$3 dollers a week and if i wirked 
probly make $1 doller a day in 


(ihe never wood marry a man 
. most of the time like her 
ich only came home. Saturday 
|umtimes not then. and i sed if 
‘ol i wood be at home evry 


‘told her i had been a prety wild 
had drank and smoaked and 
(he asted me what andi sed sody 
(sweet cider and sweet firn and 
dars and sed godfrey and hell and 
/rse things. but since i had met 
\3olved to give it up and i hadent 
ank or smoaked a bit. 

lied she thougt it was verry fine 
(of me and she sed she had herd 
¥ almost unpossiable for a con- 
nkard to stop indulging in his 
‘ite and i sed it was the tuffest 
tackled and that nobody gnew 
luense a good woman had in 
‘ch a feller as i had been and 
yen times when but for the hoap 
tid myself wirthy of her that she 
ty look upon me with a stronger 
1 frendship i don’t beleeve i cood 


sed she had met a grate menny 
h had a good manny frends in 
Szeorgtown and West Newbury 
ork and Maunch Chunk and in 
sat Cape May and old Orchard 
ord Pool and she had never met 
whitch had ever saived a fellers 


THE SATURDAY 


i, My Children, amd You Shall 
lear of the Midday Ride of 
Plupy’s Dear 


(Continued from Page 32) 


life at the risk of my own like peeple sed i 
had did and in spite of my looks she felt a 
very sincere frendship for me. 

then i told her that was as mutch as i 
cood xpect at present but if she wood only 
tell me that i cood hoap for sumthing even 
better than frendship that i cood keep up 
the good fite. 

i told her that asociating with fellers like 


Beany and Pewt had hirt my reputation | 
a good deal. but that i felt prety sure i cood | 


live down my mistakes if i cood hoap. so 
she sed i cood hoap but it depended moar 
on me than on her. soi thanked her and 
we drove on. 

wel it was geting towards 4 oh clock when 
we got back to Exeter and Nellie had begun 
to pull hard as she always does when she 
is hungry and going towards home and 
Lucille kep asking me to see how fast she 
cood go. i let her go oncet or twice but 
pulled her down and i had about all i cood 
do. but Lucile sed she loved to go fast and 
when i woodent let Nellie go fast she asted 
me if i was afrade of her. ised no but i 
was afrade of xposing her to danger and 
she sed i needent be afrade for her. then 
she told me how fast she had rode with 
other fellers darn them, and i told her i gess 
i cood drive as fast with Nellie as those 
fellers cood and she sed they drove thoro- 
breds and not mustangs. i didnt like that 
but i gess she was triing to see if i had a bad 
temper so i laffed and sed a good driver 
never aloud ennyone to tell him how to 
drive his own horse and i laffed when i sed 
it. well what do you think. when ised that 
she sed if i was afrade of the horse she 
wasent and she grabed the whip and gave 
Nellie a paister rite acrost her back. well 
we was most to the square again and i gess 
evrybody was out shoping and sleiging. 
well when Nellie felt that whip she jest 
went crazy. she gave a snort and 3 or 4 
gumps in the air that took the sleig rite off 
the ground. then she went round the corner 
so quick that over went the sleig on my side. 

as it went over Lucile tride to gump but 
coodent get free from the robe and come 
down astraddle of my neck. when we went 
over, the sleig must have hit the curbing 
and Nellie went out of the shafts and we 
went fluking up throug the square i hanging 
onto the ranes and sliding along on my 


belly and Lucile stradling my neck and | 


hanging onto me yelling bloody murder 
and riding me jest as if i was a sled or a 
stone bote. i cood feal the snow coming 
down my neck and back and up my sleaves 
and sumthing hard hit me on the head but 
ihung on. they say when a feller is drownd- 


ing evry thing he has did during his life | 


passes befoar his mind. it aint so when a 
feller is run away with by a horse. i thougt 
if Nellie gets away and runs home without 
the sleig mother and aunt Sarah and Keene 
and Cele and Georgie will think i am ded 
and it will scare them most to deth. i have 
got to stop this horse. then i thougt if 
Lucile was killed or lamed or even mortally 
injered for life i wood have to go to jale 
this time if i never did befoar. i have got 
to stop this horse. then i thougt what if my 
suspenders bust and my britches come off. 
gosh Lucile wood die of mortifaction and 
so wood i. i have got to stop this horse. 
well after we had gone about 3 miles so it 
seamed and jest befoar i was torn lim from 
lim i stoped her. i gess she had to stop be- 
caus she was in the deep snow at the side 
of the road. i herd sumone say get off of 
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ORIGINAL CONDENSED LIQUID y. 


BLUING 


Why You Should Use 
Liquid Blue 


Because itis more efficient, convenient 
and economical. 
It does not dry outand lose its strength. 
It all goes into solution—there are no par- 
ticles to chip off and spot or streak your 
clothes. It is not mussy—always ready 
for instant use. Every first class laundry 
prefers and uses bluing in liquid form. 
And the greatest of all liquid bluing 
is LITTLE BOY BLUE BLUING— 
with the handy dropper cap. A few / 
drops are enough for a family wash. 
Book. of Childs Rainy Stories 
“The Bear Wedding" 


The John Puhl Products Co. 
619 Pershing Road, Chicago 


Bo-PeeP 


“FLEECY WHITE QUALITY 


AMMONIA 


oo 


‘Over Five Million Bottles Sold Yearly 


Courtright 
Hawley, for 
Over 14 Years, 
has Averaged 
More Than $100.00 a Week! 


This coupon will bring you all the de- 
tails — and also tell you how you, too, 
may win such success as Hawley’s. 


uc 


[~ 

| THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
| 272 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 
| 


How does Hawley make $100.00 a week? And what chance do I stand? 


Name 


Street 


THE SATURDAY 


204 PAGES 


In the March 


Issue of 


~aeGuntry (jentleman 


1,200,000 
CIRCULATION 


--and still 
growing 


Articles of national 
importance to 
agriculture by 


HERBERT HOOVER 


Secretary of Commerce 


HENRY H. CURRAN 


Immigration Commissioner 
for the Port of New York 


ELWOOD MEAD 


United States Commissioner 
of Reclamation 


Beginning 
A NEW SERIAL OF 
PIONEER DAYS.-- 


Oklahoma 


By Courtney Ryley Cooper 


R. W. THATCHER 


Director New York State 

Experiment Station, and a 

member of the President’s 
Agricultural Commission 


FRANK L. CAREY 


formerly President of the 
Chicago Board of Trade 


° ° e ° 


And a dozen 


Other stories by Dorothy 
others 


Canfield, Jeffery Farnol, 

Ida M. Evans, William 

Dudley Pelley, and 
Marian Storm. 


The Country Gentleman, with its great size, its 
great circulation, its great editorial contents, 
is THE publication for those whose homes, or 
whose interests, are in the country. 


»¢QUntty Gentlem 


The Modern Farm Paper 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Advertising Offices: Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, 
Boston, San Francisco, Detroit, Cleveland 
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him and Lucile got off my neck or was 
lifted off. then sumbody lifted me up and 
i herd him say why the dammed little cuss 
has got hold of the ranes now. 

i was so dizzy that i coodent stand up 
but i didn’t feel hirt. then i asted if Lucile 
was hirt and she sed no i am not hirt but no 
thanks to you. you never had aught to be 
aloud to drive a horse. i cood heer her 
plane enuf but i coodent see her very well 
as she seamed to go round so fast. ised i 
am sorry Lucile and then i gess i laffed. i 
felt jest like when i have been shook up in 
school and have got to laff or ery. i dident 
want to cry and so i laffed and that maid 
her mad. 

thats rite laff you big gork you you you 
gnock gneed daddy long legs you you you 
dam fool. but dont you ever speek to me 
again as long as you live. there. she swoar. 
Lucile swoar. She sed it jest like that and 
stutered she was so mad. and she laid the 
blaim on me when she was the one whitch 
had lashed Nellie with the whip. 

well peeple kep coming up and evrybody 
laffed out loud when she swoar. but i dident 
feel like laffing i tell you. but i cood see 
better and things dident whirl round so 
fast and a man sed well she is a little red 
hot pepper pot and i herd sum one say 
hello George what shall i do with your 
little mare and i herd fathers voice say to 
hel with the mare i want to know about the 
boy. then father he come busting throug 
the crowd and sed are you hirt boy and i 
sed no only dizzy and he sed get into this 
hack and i will taik you home and i done 


Febr 


it and old Mad Sleeper 
father he hollered to sumo 
for the horse and moar than 40 
all rite George we will do it 
hollered the boy is a buster and 
that horse like a tin can to a dog 

well when i got home 
scart but father sed i was all rite 
a tub of hot water and drove eyy 
of the kichen and pulled off my ¢ 
i was full of snow and slush, 
snow down my back and under 
peck of it and my britches was fy 
my boots two and both gnees w 
and my elbows and i had a bun 
hed where sumthing had hit me 

but the practise i had in 
school had helped me a good dea 
i had had a bath and father ha 
of doctor Dearborns salve on 
places father maid me go 1g 
oh clock i felt so bad that do 
come up and sed i had a fe ( 
me sum auful stuff and this m 
my temperature had fell 
was all rite. but iam auful] 
i told father and mother all 
dident tell about Lucile usin 
Nellie. i only told father th 
feeding her too mutch eral n 
hold her. 

well i have lerned a eal 
never beleeve in womans consist 
if i live a million years. doy 


Editor’s Note—This is the seventh ; 
sketches by Mr. Shute. The next will 
early issue. 
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Was n the making 


The fine, smooth texture— 
the delicious creaminess—the 
“melt-in-youv- mouth *quality; 


—you get all this when you make your 
frostings and home-made candies with Pet Milk. 


And Save Butter—Not only in frostings and 
candies, but in cakes, and creamed soups, and 
vegetables, youcanuse much less butter and still 
get the rich flavor and fine texture that requires 
a lot of butter where ordinary milk is used. 


In All Your Cooking—Pet Milk saves butter 
because every drop is uniformly more than 
twice as rich as ordinary milk—the cream always 
in the milk. Undiluted Pet Milk takes the 
place of cream—at less than half the cost. It 
can be diluted to suit every milk use. As extra 
rich milk it costs no more than ordinary milk. 


Our new book “You Can Save On Your Milk 


Bill” will be sent free on request. 

Do not confuse Pet Milk with milk preserved 
with sugar. In Pet Milk nothing is added to 
the pure milk. 


CREAMY FUDGE SQUARES 


24 cup Pet Milk 2 tablespoons light 
1 cup white sugar corn syrup 
1 cup brown sugar 1 tablespoon butter 
2 squares unsweet- 1 teaspoon vanilla 
ened chocolate 11% cups chopped walnuts 


Cook milk, sugar, chocolate and syrup together, 
stirring constantly until sugar is dissolved. Continue 
cooking, stirring occasionally to prevent burning, until 
the temperature is 236° F. or until a little dropped in 
cold water forms a soft ball. Remove from fire and 
Jet stand until lukewarm (110° F.). Add vanilla and 
beat until thick and creamy. Pour into a warm buttered 
pan. Cut in squares when cold. 


PET MILK COMPANY 
(Originators of Evaporated Milk) 
836 Arcade Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Is bakers’ bread today as wholesom 
as the bread Mother used to make 


Authorities say: Yes! 


O. 
A. 


QO. 


@ 


—and here are the 
sound reasons why 


What does the modern baker put into his bread? 
The same ingredients you would use yourself. 
he same nationally advertised brands. Noth- 
ing different. 
How does he mix his dough? 
First—he uses formulas that the greatest scien- 
tists agree are best. He measures with scientific 
instruments and machinery. No hands touch 
his dough. 

a Sar ; Ps 
How about “‘rising’’ time? 
He never has to guess. Science has given him the 
correct time and the correct temperature. He can 
control his temperature to fractions of a degree. 


How about the actual baking? 


Just the same way you bake. But he can always 
keep the oven heat exactly what it should be. 
His bread bakes out the same way each time. 


¥ ™ ye y - 3 Ve ponteag, 45, 
| = Gold ; 
Housewives do not have facili- Soon 


ties that allow them to be as exact 
as the baker of today. 


Why Not Now ? 


SOLD MEDAL , 
FLOUR 


Today, baker’s bread is the same as homemade. 
But the modern baker can—and does—make 
his bread with greater care. 


But the final proof lies in the eating. Give this 
new-day baker’s bread a good trial. Note its 
rich, wholesome flavor. Note how each day 
brings you the same pure, fine-textured loaf. 
Always uniform! 

You can never give your family too much of 
this. new health-building bread. 

* * * * 


Morethan15,000bakers use Gold Medal Flour. 
Because it acts uniformly. In all their baking. 
At least 50% of baking success depends upon 
the way a flour acts in the oven. But the aver- 


Perfecting formulas for bakeries, 
Interior of laboratory in the Amer- 
ican Institute of Baking. Here 
scientists are continually checking 
=@ and testing mixing of ingredients. 


~ age flour may not always act the same. Beca 


—although ‘the same chemically—it may oft 
differ in, baking results. 

The one way a miller can tell how his flo 
will act, is to bake with it himself. That is wl 
we bake loaves from samples of each run | 
Gold Medal Flour at each mill—in one of 0 
Test Bakeshops. And each must produce tl 
same delicious and nourishing bread. Thi 
bakers who use Gold Medal Flour are sure: 
serving you the same high quality loaf each da 


A Special Word to Bakers 


Ifyou are not receiving the Gold Medal Bakers’ Servit 
write for details. This service is free. Many hundre 
of bakers use it regularly. They are delighted with: 
It is worth looking into. Write now. 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR - Ozen-tested — 
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L more than 20,000 school rooms this 
statement hangs upon the wall: 
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MAN, HOLLYWOOD 
}ish as Mimi, in the Production of La Bohéme 


‘ew weeks before I had finished the prolonged hard 


|picture to be made next year; I was to 
| B Marion and Henry King; and that, it 
WT 

ctures were like that; they began slowly 
‘rith’a very great deal of what, I suppose, 
iad associated talk; preliminaries, at least 
oncerned, garlanded with pleasure. I had 
| Miss Marion under very happy circum- 
lry King had made Tol’able David, the 
‘l moving picture lured from one of my 
in prospect, the weeks before me in Cali- 
as golden as the oranges half hidden 
leaves. I had in one bag all the bright 
il, in another my most ornamental neces- 
ere was an actual feather, a pheasant’s 
\ hat—a symbol of what I hoped was 
Then the train definitely left Pasadena I 
be a larger tip than I had intended— 
t once, than even he had expected. 


1g My Coat to California 


s yet twenty minutes before the train’s 
i Angeles, and the porter stood in the 
Y Compartment, wondering if he could 
ft in a drawing-room alive until he had 
‘hicago and his wife. Since the flowers 
wilting, I questioned it. He shook his 
Y; he certainly did want to take his wife 
| hen he disappeared and shortly returned 
et in place of the white linen he wore in 
traces of his floral melancholy gone, 
gs. The progress of the train grew 
ed entirely and there was a concerted 
im the corridor of the car. 
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HE approach 

to Southern 
California, 
through the 
desert and barren 
mountain passes, 
could not be a more 
admirable prepara- 
tion for groves of 
orange trees — since 
they are the most 
romantic and sun- 
saturated trees that 
grow. When, sud- 
denly, I saw them— 
the dark foliage 
heavy like painted 
metal and globes of 
gold—I had a sharp 
sense of arrival in a 
world utterly differ- 
ent from the place, 
the winter, I had left. 
A world of warm and 
exotic brilliance, ro- 
mantic like its trees. 
For that, just then, I 
was entirely ready, 
discipline of writing a 


he mere thought of a pen, of any responsibility, was more than I felt I 
(. Well, for a pleasant while I wouldn’t have to; I had come to California 
| on of Mr. Samuel Goldwyn for no more than a discussion of the possibility 
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They had all scat- 
tered when I finally 
reached the station 
platform. I was iden- 
tifying my bags when, 
most hospitably, I 
was discovered. Mr. 
Goldwyn had sent his 
compliments and 
apologies at not meet- 
ing the train—he was 
confined to the house 
by a bad throat. If 
you don’t mind, his 
associate, Mr. Lehr, 
proceeded, the papers 
would like to have a 
picture, and he 
showed me_ where 
some exceedingly 
diffident cameramen 
were waiting with a 
pretty patience. I 
didn’t, I am afraid, 
object with a very 
impressive sincerity. 
To be charmingly 
met in a strange city, 
to have polite young men asking for a picture, under the impression that the taking of 
itwas at least worth the trouble, had never seemed to me an insuperable hardship. I 
suppose I should have hurried away, under an immediate great pressure of affairs, or 
turned my face from the cameras, but actually I made it all as easy as possible. I was 
assisted back onto the steps of the car, sustaining 
the photographic illusion that I was at that moment 
arriving, when a Californian, keener than the rest, 
ordered everything stopped—he had discovered my 
overcoat. 

That, he said positively, you must take off—you 
are in a perpetually sunny and perfect climate. You 
don’t need an overcoat. 


King Vidor, Creator of The Big Parade and La Bohéme 


Al Place in the Sun for Everyone 


E DON’T need them—in Los Angeles. Naturally, 

I got rid of mine at once. Embarrassed, I tried to 
drop it among the bags, but I was interrupted. No, you 
have just taken your overcoat off and you are handing 
it to Mr. Lehr. In the photograph, in Los Angeles, you 
are glad to be done with it. And so, on the motionless 
steps of the car, discarding a coat—the whole truth 
was—I could still with a degree of comfort have worn, 
the cheerful young men of the press made their exposures 
and records of me. 

It was a process very characteristic of California, 
where any success or accomplishment was given its 
fullest possible measure of praise; there, the writing of 
a single book, or of even a pamphlet, was crowned 
with all the laurels of literature. Individuals small of 
stature in other and colder states, in California were 
giants; everything was gigantic in California; the 
poets, the trees, the oil wells, the mountains. Anyone 
not appreciated there had scarcely a reason to remain 
alive. And so, riding through the city to the Ambas- 
sador Hotel, with Mr. Lehr correcting me for smoking 
one of my own cigarettes, I began to expand in a 
warmth of being not wholly created by the sun. I 
thought unusually well of myself—the searching criticism 
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of sharp winds, the blank indifference of a world of snow, 
the hardness of a region of ice to my virtues, had all 
melted into a condition suitable for the growing of oranges. 
Flowers were for sale in great colorful banks at the street 
corners, flowers were blooming in gardens and along 
walls, and lawns were emerald green. A mocking bird sang 
very beautifully. Mr. Lehr, like Mr. Samuel Goldwyn, 
said: 

We hope you will have a splendid time in Hollywood. 
Henry King is still cutting a Potash and Perlmutter pic- 
ture, and he won’t be free until next week; and Miss 
Marion, I understand, is very busy with Lillian Gish and 
an adaptation of The Scarlet Letter. You won’t mind if 
we are not in a hurry. 

I assured him that I would not. I couldn’t, at that 
moment, have faced any prospect of hurry. And half 
conscious of Mr. Lehr’s words, I was thinking: Before I 
go to dinner tonight I’ll have a camellia for my buttonhole, 
a red camellia with two glossy leaves. If I can’t get that, 
a gardenia will have to do. The first has no scent, but it is 
preferable. And under no circumstance on earth will I go 
to dinner before half-past eight, and then not in a cab. 
Jesse Lasky will have a car; if we are invited in the same 
direction we can go together. 


Mr. Lasky’s Tie is Tied 


ESSE had reached Los Angeles two days before, and at 

the office of the Ambassador I found a note from him, 
saying that my rooms were above his in Huerta, one of the 
hotel bungalows, and that he would see me before we went 
out for the evening. He’d be certain to do that, I realized, 
since he would want me to tie his dress tie, an operation in 
the interest of which, in New York, he had been known 
to send an elaborate car for me. Huerta was beyond the 
immense lawn of the Ambassador grounds, reached down 
a long walk under a pleasant lattice of vines; and while the 
boy with my bags was opening windows, I was actually 
shocked at how comfortable I would be. I had a wide 
sitting room with English chintzes and white-painted 
wicker furniture, a private hall and bath in silver and 
white, a bedroom with closets and tables and dressing 
tables and cases of drawers, a breakfast room in green and 
beyond that a balcony over the half-inclosed patio, deli- 
cate with young planted bamboo, below. The patio was 
filled with the afternoon sun, mimosa was in flower, and 
two lovely young things strolled along the path toward 
Wilshire Avenue. 

I unpacked as slowly as possible, stopping for cigarettes 
on the balcony, cigarettes in the sitting room, a cigarette 
over my razor and brushes and soap in the bathroom. The 
bright shirts I put 
in one drawer, 
white linen in an- 
other, a short row 
of shoes was placed 
to the greatest pos- 
sible advantage, 
and, highly ener- 
getic, I telephoned 
for the valet. 
When he came, be- 
ing a valet in 
Southern Cali- 
fornia, he knew my 
name. He passed 
an approving hand 
over a dinner coat, 
suggested a touch 
of the iron for a 
white waistcoat 
and ran his eye 
down the vivid red 
suspenders Alfred 
Kinoipt chraid 
brought me from 
Paris. Altogether 
his manner sug- 
gested that he 
found my things 
worth hispracticed 
attention. This, 
naturally, made 
me even more fe- 
licitous in spirit; a 
good opinion in 
that quarter was 
as difficult to merit 
and as valuable, as 
the praise of the 


most distinguished 
English critic of 
letters. 


I did nothing, 
practically, for an 
hour, and then for 
another hour I did 
nothing at all. 
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Mostly undressed, I occupied three chairs and enjoyed 
the rare benefit of being actually, restfully, alone. There 
was no one I[ had to see, no voices, demands, to disturb 
my peace, and no duties to be ignored or fulfilled. Simul- 
taneously, I made the discoveries that I was tired and that 
I had come to exactly the right place for rest. I realized 
for the first time how little, in all my life, I had been alone 
and quiet. Quiet, it appeared—the sort of quiet I could 
enjoy—was the most difficult of all conditions to reach. I 
had, of course, been shut for many years in a still room, 
writing, but God knew that wasn’t quiet; it had been torn 
with all the tragedies and noises and rebellions 

of the countless people who had passed 
through my mind; always people, real or : 
imaginary, importunate or threatening e 
ordull. Butnow, at last, I was peace- 
ful—and then the telephonesharply 
rang. 

It was Mr. Samuel Goldwyn, 
speaking in a very faint and 
rasped voice, to say that he had 
been asked by Marion Davies to 
invite me to her house for din- 
ner. At what time, Sam? I de- 
manded. He didn’t exactly 
know, but it would be. late. 
Thank you, I told him, and 
went back to the chairs. My 
relaxation went uninterrupted for 
a long while; the sunlight died from 
the room, the traffic over Wilshire 
Avenue grew louder and more continu- 
ous, and Jesse Lasky came in breathless 
with hurrying and with the high color of a 
boy. He was more than glad to see me; it 
was remarkable that we should both be there, in Califor- 
nia, and what was I doing that evening? I told him. He 
had had other plans for me, but now, he supposed, it 
couldn’t be mended. Jesse was depressed for a second, 
but he instantly recovered. Anyhow, you'll have time to 
tie my tie. I would, I assured him, and he cascaded 
downstairs, late, as usual, for his massage. 

I liked him, personally, enormously. He was an ideal 
companion, privileged and generous and sensitive, and 
appreciative to an extraordinary degree. He was, perhaps 
more than anything else, incurably young, with an un- 
spoiled and romantic freshness toward every conceivable 
experience, and a deep horror of the ugly; except, it 
seemed, where the pictures his company had made from 
stories of mine were concerned. There a certain philosophy 
supported him. But in the evening 
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If I get only one camellia, I reflected, Jesse 
immediately; his manner is such that I will let] 
of whatever I buy there must be two. Howey 
have to face that for another hour or more, ; 
dropped all thought of heavy responsibility. ] 
character, I was usually oppressed by the apr 
ness of the hours; invariably punctual, a great 
existence was spent waiting for the delaying ; 
moments or individuals; but now, fortunate 
was lost; time had fallen into a soothing suspen; 
without trouble, I would find myself at dinne 

stirred around, putting on lights, a) 
on a bed the clothes I was t¢ 
Jesse’s room, he looked up fr 

he was fixing into a shirt. 
I am going to be late, 
should have been dres 
hour ago. 

I laid his flower, wra 

sue paper, on a table 
around at the evic 
great hurry; ther 
cally, I began to p 
things. Jesse than} 
stood, necktie in hay 
head back in a very 

don collar. 

Don’t touch it, Is 

and at once, before the 
pulled his tie into a total 
shape. 
He asked me where I was g 
discovered that he was bound 
tion opposite from mine; but the 
didn’t much matter, since Go 
promised to send his car for me. I wouldn’t | 
in a casual public automobile. That was a nec 
of the restfulness I had come into; it was cor 
hundred such details—camellias and charming 
growing bamboo, the warm evening with 
colored moon and the satisfactory town car wa 
foot of my walk. 


The Joy of Being Trivial 


OGETHER they created more than a ser 

being, of expensive superficial comfort; thi 
aspects of an admirably ordered selective exi 
the right words, the fine web, of a beautiful pr 

I knew that ease brought corruption and tl 
meant degradation; I realized that any nobil 
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i —German champagne—is beginning to pop, 
\< of fifty cents a glass—not bottle—and the 
‘ing over the affair has decided that it is to be 
t, extra moist—fashionable, of course, so there- 
( Later, at the more enthusiastic tables, French 
appears, to the more effervescent tune of a 
lass—not bottle. - 

., of Locarno has been signed only recently at 
\ Berlin they talk of the ghost of Locarno, but 
| an language there is one word for both “ ghost”’ 
a and it is the spirit of Locarno they mean 
| Germans are believers in the spirit. They have 
\pact, and now they have the Chrysanthemum 
veds, if any, for charity. Stresemann, the For- 
/er, who has been the most fortunate of all Ger- 
‘nen in his relations with the Allies, has reserved 
t this is a detail. Locarno is a fait accompli, 
—o Ball is still to be enjoyed, 
id. 


} 


} 
\wily Tripping the Light Fantastic 


signers are there, but we sojourn temporarily at 
,on and have been invited by an American friend 
3 @ unique position in postwar Berlin society 
German officialdom. We find our table where 
(dit, in the biggest ballroom, in the front row 
chestra, and next that occupied by Herr Strese- 
is smiling happily while squinting through a 
Pe A galaxy of beauty—Teutonic feminine— 
im. 
tsounds. One o’clock—two o’clock. The dance 
towded; the German vintages have been with- 
ench champagne has won definitely the battle 
and money—the good honest rentenmark at 
m equal proportion. But there is stolidity, 
tbout the affair. A formality, much bowing and 
‘Masculine heels, and a resulting heaviness that 
ised to miss at Latin or Anglo-Saxon soirées. 
ful Polish lady, dancing with a slightly mellow 
lesigns to introduce a lighter note. Her gown is 
Paix and has become rumpled by the pushing of 
. Also her dainty silver slippers have several 
the impress of the heavy Teuton boot. She 


!nd the dance floors are already animated. - 
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guides her partner to a vacant space on the platform be- 
side the orchestra. There they continue the dance and 
immediately are the center of attention. The orchestra 
falters. The conductor frowns and motions the pair back 
where they belong. Several on the floor demand that they 
conduct themselves properly. 

“We are in Berlin,’”’ the Polish lady says, and sighs. 

“‘Where there is no sense of humor,’’ the Parisian says, 
and grins. : 

The music leader hears the last remark and an expres- 
sion of bewilderment spreads over his features. It remains 
there through the night. 

Three o’clock; four o’clock. Hundreds still crowd every 
dance floor. Many brilliant uniforms, garnished heavily 
with decorations, including Iron Crosses ad lib. The fem- 
inine jewelry is magnificent and the gowns expensive, even 
though there is sufficiently little of them for the dernier cri 
of fashion. But they weigh—they weigh in the same man- 
ner as the stucco-and-gold ceiling, as the perfumed air, as 
the manner in which the orchestras render American jazz. 
They were built for Unter den Linden, not for Fifth Av- 
enue or the Avenue du Bois. 

We notice a new species of the Teutonic feminine—the 
monocled woman. In London, occasionally, we have seen 
the long-limbed, horsy type of Englishwoman sporting a 
monocle and ordering whisky-and-soda in a hotel lounge. 
La belle Francaise sometimes wears a monocle at the 
Grand Prix de Longchamps or at the polo matches at 
Bagatelle. But she does it as though she were paying a bet, 
diffidently, awkwardly, and usually for the happy result of 
later seeing her otherwise chic person photographed in the 
fashion journals. In Berlin it is different. At the Chrysan- 
themum Ball the monocled woman is more numerous. We 
count, but lose track after checking off several dozen. She 
is in a class by herself, not especially aloof or casual of male 
companionship, but forbidding, sinister. 

One, when she is not dancing, sits at the second table 
from us. She has long forsaken the lightweight category; 
her ankles are cast after the mold of the baby grand. Her 
arms, back and most of her bosom are draped with jewels 
only, and her skirt is the proper knee shortage. But we 
refrain from concerning ourselves with these details, for 
it is her face that fascinates. She wears the boyish bob, and 
the monocle is attached to a heavy gold chain, draped over 
a nude ear. The rim of the monocle is thick gold and there 
is no glass. She wears it as though it were a badge. 


Westare, rudely 
perhaps, until 
finally we catch 
her eyes. She re- 
turns the stare, 
coolly, insolently, 
and continues to 
hold our eyes, 
gazing back across 
her’shoulder as she 
sways heavily 
away from us in 
the dance. She 
sneers. We feel it, 
but we see only 
that gold- 
encircled eye. At 
first it has a chill- 
ing, dead look that 
seems reptilian. 
Then it has a glint 
that is reptilian, 
hypnotic, until the 
unseemly spell is 
broken by the 
crowd on the floor. 
We sight her later, 
her eyes darting 
here and there, but 
we do not stare 
again. Once she 
bumps into the 
dainty Polish 
lady, who draws 
away hastily. 

Five o’clock; 
six o’clock. The 
crowd is thinning. 
In the biggest ball- 
room the music 
master still pon- 
ders over his lack 
of humor. The 
idea oppresses him 
and he is dis- 
pirited. Perhaps 
he is tired. No, for he signals the Polish lady. He will 
prove that he has a sense of humor, for he invites her 
and the Parisian now to dance upon his platform. But 
the lady abandons her partner, leaps to the platform 


“alone, seizes the baton and continues directing the or- 


chestra, which gasps audibly for breath. Faint applause 
and cheers in distant corners—from foreigners, no doubt. 


The Camouflage of Disease 


EVEN o’clock; eight o’clock. At last the Chrysanthe- 

mum Ball is dead, and Berlin awakens to a white day, 
clear and sparkling. The newspapers that morning 
announce solemnly that Germany is a sick nation, and 
unanimously criticize the foreign view that the nation 
is economically sound. 

The optimistic tone of certain passages in the report of 
the agent-general for reparations payments under the 
Dawes Plan would seem to have produced an impression, 
in the United States particularly, which is very different 
from that held.by local observers. 

It would appear to these pessimists that although a large 
body of everyday Americans may have the notion that 
somehow or other Germany is all right, only the reverse 
is true. 

After a few hours’ slumber, during which time that class 
of Berliners that did not attend the Chrysanthemum Ball 
is engaged in shoveling snowdrifts, we drift around to 
several quarters, both political and industrial, to check up 
on the situation. We are dismayed at the frostiness of our 
reception. 

A year before, we had written about Germany and the 
Germans. Without overdoing it, keeping our enthusiasm 
from racing ahead of us, we did pay a certain amount of 
tribute to what we honestly considered the marvelous 
fashion in which the nation was coming back to power— 
political and industrial. We both praised and admired. We 
made a mistake, we are told. The contradictory statistics, 
both past and present, are lies, we are also told. We won- 
der naively, now that wars are over, whether the German 
Republic is indulging in the camouflage of disease, and 
why. 

The powers are gathering at Geneva, America included 
and Germany included, for another solemn discussion of 
disarmament that may lead to practical results. 

(Continued on Page 209) 
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Aerio Li 


FANS 
mares 


had a miniature city constructed, composed 

of all the buildings he had ever designed. It 
proved to be an expensive and somewhat depress- 
ing experiment; for the toy did not result in a 
harmonious whole. Garnett found it depressing to be re- 
minded that he himself had often gone in for monstrosities, 
and even more depressing to realize that his architectural 
activities had extended over half a century. In disgust, 
he distributed the tiny houses to his friends and they ended 
up as the residences of undiscriminating dolls. 

Garnett had never—at least not yet—been called a nice 
old man; yet he was both old and nice. He gave six hours 
a day to his offices in Philadelphia or to his branch in New 
York, and during the remaining time demanded only a 
proper peace in which to brood quietly over his crowded 
and colorful past. In several years no one had demanded a 
favor that could not be granted with pen and check book, 
and it seemed that he had reached an age safe from the in- 
trusion of other people’s affairs. This calm, however, was 
premature, and it was violently shattered one afternoon 
in the summer of 1925 by the shrill clamor of a telephone 
bell. 

George Wharton was speaking. Could Chauncey come 
to his house at once on a matter of the greatest impor- 
tance? 

On the way to Chestnut Hill, Garnett dozed against the 
gray duvetyn cushions of his limousine, his sixty-eight-year- 
old body warmed by the June sunshine, his sixty-eight- 
year-old mind blank save for some vivid, unsubstantial 
memory of a green branch overhanging green water. 
Reaching his friend’s house, he awoke placidly and without 
a start. George Wharton, he thought, was probably trou- 
bled by some unexpected surplus of money. He would 
want Garnett to plan one of these modern churches, per- 
haps. He was of a younger generation than Garnett—a 
modern man. 

Wharton and his wife were waiting in the gilt-and- 
morocco intimacy of the library. 

“‘T couldn’t come to your office,’”’ said Wharton immedi- 
ately. “‘In a minute you’ll understand why.” 

Garnett noticed that his friend’s hands were slightly 
trembling. 

“Tt’s about Lucy,’”’ Wharton added. 


(Sista min GARNETT, the architect, once 
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It was a moment before Garnett placed Lucy as their 
daughter. 

““What’s happened to Lucy?” 

“Lucy’s married. She ran up to Connecticut about a 
month ago and got married.” A moment’s silence. 
“‘Lucy’s only sixteen,” continued Wharton. ‘‘The boy’s 
twenty.” } 

“That’s very young,” said Garnett considerately; ‘‘but 
then my grandmother married at sixteen and no one 
thought much about it. Some girls develop much quicker 
than others.” 

“We know all that, Chauncey.” Wharton waved it 
aside impatiently. “‘The point is, these young marriages 
don’t work nowadays. They’re not normal. They endina 
mess.” 

Again Garnett hesitated. 

“*Aren’t you a little premature in looking ahead for trou- 
ble? Why don’t you give Lucy a chance? Why not wait 
and see if it’s going to turn out a mess?” 

“It’s a mess already,’ cried Wharton passionately. 
“And Lucy’s life’s a mess. The one thing her mother and I 
cared about—her happiness—that’s a mess, and we don’t 
know what to do—what to do.” 

His voice trembled and he turned away to the window— 
came back again impulsively. 

“Look at us, Chauncey. Do we look like the kind of 
parents who would drive a child into a thing like this? She 
and her mother have been like sisters—just like sisters. 
She and I used to go on parties together—football games 
and all that sort of thing—ever since she was a little kid. 
She’s all we’ve got, and we always said we’d try to steer a 
middle course with her—give her enough liberty for her 
self-respect and yet keep an eye on where she went and who 
she went with, at least till she was eighteen. Why, Chaun- 
cey, if you’d told me six weeks ago that this thing could 
happen ”” He shook his head helplessly. Then he con- 
tinued in a quieter voice. “‘When she came and told us 
what she’d done it just about broke our hearts, but we 
tried to make the best of it. Do you know how long the 
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“Well, it Starte 
Afternoon Wh. 
Took All Our, 
and Threw ita 

i 

: an” 


a big bruise on her shoulder wher 

“Oh, dear!” said Mrs. Whartc 
‘‘Please iY ms 

“We talked it over,’ continued her h 
“and she decided to go back to this—this 
he bowed his head before the insufficiency 
“and try to make a go of it. But last night 
again, and now she says it’s definitely ove 

Garnett nodded. ‘“‘Who’s the man?” h 

“Man!” cried Wharton. ‘‘It’s a boy 
Llewellyn Clark.” i 

“What's that?” exclaimed Garnett ins 
ellyn Clark? Jesse Clark’s son? The yo 
office?” i- 

“cc Yiess?? ‘ 4 

““Why, he’s a nice young fellow,” Ga 
can’t believe he’d ——” 

“Neither could I,’”’ interrupted Wh 
thought he was a nice young fellow too. 
I rather suspected that my daughter w 
young girl.” ‘ 

Garnett was astonished and annoyed 
Llewellyn Clark not an hour before in the 
room he occupied in the Garnett & Li 
understood now why Clark wasn’t gol 
Tech this fall. And in the light of this r 
membered that there had been a chan 
the past month—absences, late arriva 
ness in his work. : 

Mrs. Wharton’s voice broke in upon 
mind. 

“Please do something, Chauncey,” 
him. Talk to them both. She’s only 
bear to see her life ruined by a divorce. — 
care what people will say; it’s only Lue} 
Chauncey.” i dy 

‘“Why don’t you send her abroad fora y 

Wharton shook his head. i 

“That doesn’t solve the problem: If the} 
of character between them they’ll make an 
together.” 4 

“But if you think so badly of him ij 


Lh 


ade her choice. He’s got some money— 
1 there doesn’t seem to be anything vicious in 
far.” 
Jis side of it?”’ 
, aved his hands helplessly. 
: ned if I know. Something about a hat. Some 
. pish. Elsie and I have no idea why they ran 
| »w we can’t get a clear idea why they won’t 
{T. Unfortunately, his father and mother are 
yaused. “Chauncey, if you could see your way 
i 
sant prospect began to take shape before Gar- 
He was an old man with one foot, at least, in 
(corner. From where he stood, this youngest 
as like something infinitely distant, and per- 
( th the large end of a telescope. 
‘yurse,” he heard himself saying vaguely. So 
1k back to that young time. Since his youth 
yid of prejudices and conventions had passed 
} fashion show and died away with clamor and 
d commotion. It would be difficult even to 
/2 with these children. How hollowly and fatu- 
jtitudes would echo on their ears. And how 
‘uld be with their selfishness and with their 
‘idence in opinions manufactured day Ces we 


1 suddenly. Wharton and his wife were gone, 
) r, dark-haired girl whose body hovered deli- 
{2 last edge of childhood had come quietly into 
he regarded him for a moment with a shadow 
, er intent brown eyes; then sat down on a stiff 
rim. 

jy,” she said. “‘They told me you wanted to 


d. It occurred to Garnett that he must say 
yut the form his speech should take eluded him. 
t seen you since you were ten years old,” he 
ily. 

e agreed, with a small, polite smile. 

3 another silence. He must say something to 
[fore her young attention slipped utterly away. 


“T’m sorry you and Llewellyn have quarreled,” he broke 
out. “It’s silly to quarrel like that. I’m very fond of 
Llewellyn, you know.” 

“Did he send you here?”’ 

Garnett shook his head. ‘‘Are you—in love with him?”’ 
he inquired. 

“Not any more.” 

‘Ts he in love with you?” 

“He says so, but I don’t think he is—any more.” 

““You’re sorry you married him?” 

“I’m never sorry for anything that’s done.” 

“T see.” 

Again she waited. 

“Your father tells me this is a permanent separation.” 

pV Gare: 

“May I ask why?” 

“We just couldn’t get along,” she answered simply. “I 
thought he was terribly selfish and he thought the same 
about me. We fought all the time, from almost the first 
day.” 

“He hit you?” 

“Oh, that!’? She dismissed that as unimportant. 

‘How do you mean—selfish?”’ 

‘Just selfish,’ she answered childishly. ‘“‘The most self- 
ish thing I ever saw in my life. I never saw anything so 
selfish in my life.” 

‘‘What did he do that was selfish?’’ persisted Garnett. 

‘““Byverything. He was so stingy—gosh!” Her eyes 
were serious and sad. “‘I can’t stand anybody to be so 
stingy—about money,” she explained contemptuously. 
“Then he’d lose his temper and swear at me and say he was 
going to leave me if I didn’t do what he wanted me to.” 
And she added, still very gravely, ‘‘Gosh!”’ 

‘‘How did he happen to hit. you?”’ 

“‘Oh, he didn’t mean to hit me. I was trying to hit him 
on account of something he did, and he was trying to hold 
me and so I bumped into a still.” 

*©A still!”? exclaimed Garnett, startled. 

““The woman had a still in our room because she had no 
other place to keep it—down on Beckton Street, where we 
lived.” 
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“Why did Llewellyn take you to such a place?”’ 

“Oh, it was a perfectly good place except that the 
woman had this still. We looked around two or three days 
and it was the only apartment we could afford.” She 
paused reminiscently and then added, “It was very nice 
and quiet.” 

‘“‘H’m—you never really got along at all?” 

“No.” She hesitated. ‘‘He spoiled it all. He was al- 
ways worrying about whether we'd done the right thing. 
He’d get out of bed at night and walk up and down worry- 
ing about it. I wasn’t complaining. I was perfectly willing 
to be poor if we could get along and be happy. I wanted to 
go to cooking school, for instance, and he wouldn’t let me. 
He wanted me to sit in the room all day and wait for him.” 

“ee Why? ” 

“He was afraid that I wanted to go home. For three 
weeks it was one long quarrel from morning till night. I 
couldn’t stand it.” 

“Tt seems to me that a lot of this quarreling was over 
nothing,” ventured Garnett. 

‘‘T haven’t explained it very well, I guess,” she said with 
sudden weariness. ‘‘I knew a lot of it was silly and so did 
Llewellyn. Sometimes we’d apologize to each other, and 
be in love like we were before we were married. That’s why 
I went back to him. Butit wasn’t any use.” Shestood up. 
““What’s the good of talking about it any more? You 
wouldn’t understand.” 

Garnett wondered if he could get back to his office before 
Llewellyn Clark went home. He could talk to Clark, while 
the girl only confused him as she teetered disconcertingly 
between adolescence and disillusion. But when Clark re- 
ported to him just as the five o’clock bell rang, the same 
sensation of impotence stole over Garnett, and he stared at 
his apprentice blankly for a moment, as if he had never 
seen him before. 

Llewellyn Clark looked older than his twenty years—a 
tall, almost thin, young man with dark-red hair of a fine, 
shiny texture, and auburn eyes. He was of a somewhat 
nervous type, talented and impatient, but Garnett could 
find little of the egotist in his reserved, attentive face. 

(Continued on Page 229) 


“re Lasted Three Weeks. She Came Home With a Big Bruise on Her Shoulder Where He'd Hit Her’ 
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the level cotton fields, eddying amongst little 

clumps of timber, and reverberating into deeper 
forests, chanticleer hurled his shrill defiance. Full- 
throated and strong the challenge sounded, daring whoso’ 
would to join with him in battle; a wide-open challenge 
with no contender barred, no owl of the air, no opossum of 
the trees, nor any serpent that crawled along the ground. 

For private reasons—whereby hangs the tale—this 
rooster did not select one of those hours when it is cus- 
tomary to let off steam, but shouted his quarrel through a 
torrid afternoon to penetrate the window of Major Mac- 
Dougal’s sprawling plantation house. Inside his bedroom 
the rotund old planter was sound asleep, snoring halle- 
lujah, wearing a goatee and little else. 

Since the first gray hint of dawn Major Robin Mac- 
Dougal had been in his saddle, overlooking the gangs of 
cotton pickers. At midday, with the thermometer sizzling 
at one hundred and four, even his negroes could not en- 
dure the heat of bending over cotton plants and presenting 
their broad backs to the sun. Everybody hunted a shady 
spot while the major took his siesta. 

Again the cock crowed. The sleeper stirred, stretched 
drowsily, blinked a time or two, then sat up on the edge of 
his bed. For if Major Mack should ever become so lifeless 
that the crow of a gamecock failed to make him sit up, then 
would sorrowing friends assemble, and send flowers. 

“Devilish fine bird,’’ he nodded. ‘‘Joney! Joney!”’ 

“Yo’ coffee’s ready, suh.”’ From just outside his door 
the negro’s response came so promptly as to rouse a tinge 
of suspicion. 

Without troubling to dress, for Major Mack was alone 
in the big house, he took up his palmetto fan and began to 
operate it as he shuffled into the hallway where the heels 
of his run-down slippers went slap—slap—slap on the bare 
floor. 

“Set here, major. Nice breeze.’”’ A copper-colored 
negro with most ingratiating manner placed a chair for the 


‘ COCK crowed. Not thrice, but many times. Across 


Snowball Stood Like a Frozen 
Tar Man, Staring With Wide 
White Eyes Upon the Calamity 
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boss, poured his coffee, and made pleasant remarks to put 
him in good humor: ‘‘ Major, yo’ gin’s runnin’ fine. Turn’t 
out nine bales since one o’clock.”’ 

“Excellent!” 

“An’ dem niggers sho is pickin’ rapid dis evenin’.”’ 

““Whew!”’ the major puffed. ‘“‘This weather’s hot!” 

“Yas-suh. But powerful good for cotton. Lemme work 
dat fan, major, so you kin drink yo’ coffee comfortable.” 

Behind his chair Joney spun the palmetto like a whirli- 
gig, lifting the major’s undershirt and sending cool cur- 
rents along his naked back, while with crafty eyes he 
watched the white man’s face. 

This pair had grown old together; they knew each 
other’s ways, and Joney’s extraordinary activities warned 
the major that he was about to be touched from some di- 
rection. Other folks knew Joney, too, and didn’t trust 
him; but Major MacDougal couldn’t get along without 
this all-round factotum, who served as valet, as master of 
horse and hound, in former years as custodian of fighting 
birds, and now acted as plantation chief of police. 

“Hear dat, major?”” Joney nodded toward the door 
through which the crowing came again. ‘‘Hear dat? 
Bully Boy is feelin’ vigus tonight. Mammy Liza’s pet 
guinea must ha’ been touzlin’ him.”’ 

The major continued to blow his coffee and said nothing. 
He, too, had heard that clarion ery and knew the game- 
cock, a magnificent black-breasted red game which belonged 
to Joedick, one of his tenants. Had he thought at all of 
Bully Boy’s excessive crowing, the major would have com- 
prehended that some unusual excitement woke the wrath 
of Joedick’s rooster. 

Joney didn’t need to think; he instinctively kenned the 
thoughts of every gamecock; and that rooster’s voice 


betrayed an exasperation that could be acc 
only by Mammy Liza’s guinea. 

“Bully Boy sho is flustrated,” he persistec 
was an authority on pit games, and hadam 
recting the major’s attention to this particy 

“Major,” he observed with careful offhanded; 
arm the boss, “major, dat rooster 0’ Joedick’ 
away de quickes’ fighter what ever hit Miss 
weighs three ounces more’n de next biggest ¢ 
handled, an’ stouter’n Foster’s bull ——” 
“Yes?” The major wondered what Jone 
leading up to. 
“Td bet dis shirt off my back dat Bully B 
any chicken twixt Saint Looey an’ N’Yawleens 
“‘He’s already done that, hasn’t he?”” Them 
his coffee and showed interest to keep Joney tall 
“He sholy is. Did you ever hear how Joed: 
bird? Well, suh, Joedick used to wait on Mist 
Mader. Dem two went fishin’ together. M 
ley; he’d jest as soon pay five hundred dollars f 
as to pay five cents. An’ he give dis black-b 
game to Joedick one Satady whilst he was drunl 
out to be a wonder. Never beat, plumb till noy 
Having clinched his first point by reminding 
of Joedick’s unconquerable rooster, Joney 
changed the subject. However, the boss knew 
Joney never abandoned one trail to pick up anc 
haps he seemed to break off, to detour, ra 
cumlocutional paths; yet in the end they all co 
“Lord, Lord, major!” He laughed and fe 
fanned and laughed. “‘’Tain’t so overly mue 
twixt chickens an’ humans. Does you ” 
Mister Charley used to git took down dru 
Den how mad he’d git when he come to hi 
off agin for his whole life? Jeemuny! M 
savage. Better let him ’lone, too, in dem t 
was p’intedly swift for a scrimmage. Sorte 
to fight. Dat rooster, crowin’ over yonder, m 
(Continued on Page 201) 


|UGH it had been obvious from the 
jvent he entered the house, on his re- 
| from business, that Mr. Gainsbor- 
was in a blizzardly frame of mind, 
38, that patient lady, his wife, consid- 
'e to break the dreadful news to him as soon as 
ed. She did it when he adjourned to his study, 
sult a glass of port with a cigar, or vice versa— 
hea long experience, nobly borne, had taught 
rmally a good moment for the breaking of dread- 
id not hasten things. She sat through a fairly 
vit of word painting concerning the things called 
ken en masse, the whole fulmination topped off 
one opinion of one artistic-temperamented 
x who had most temperamentally failed to keep 
‘clause in a certain contract with Mr. Gay. 
‘agreed with the ill-used Gainsborough that the 
‘question was so excessively low that, so to ex- 
ie scraped along the ground as he walked, the 
‘aine spilled the first scalding drop of news into 
nd’s receptive ear. 

mt called today with her—her fiancé, Gains- 
She is anxious to have the girls for her brides- 


y removed his cigar and stared rather fixedly at 
“Eleanor! Fiancé! Bridesmaids! Bridesmaids! 
ie, Elaine, but quite what the devil are you trying 
"he said rather acridly. 


‘anor Savernake, having engaged herself to marry 
enzil D’Estrange, is anxious that all the girls, and 

‘ly Dimity, should be her bridesmaids when the 

‘takes place.” 

orough’s jaw sagged in spite of his better nature. 

‘this cigar as it fell. 

my dear Elaine, let me get that correctly. Do I 

that Eleanor—Eleanor!—has secretly arranged 

)again? Eleanor! Forty-odd years old! Eleanor, 
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trying to tell you, Gainsborough, that my step- . 


who has repeatedly declared her intention of leaving the— 
um—considerable bulk of her by no means inconsiderable 
fortune to our children!”’ Mrs. Gay nodded mutely. “You 
are implying that, not merely content with depriving our 


girls of what they have always been led to expect, Eleanor 


Savernake intends to add to that injury the insult of mak- 
ing them her bridesmaids!” 

“She said so this afternoon, Gainsborough.” 

Mr. Gay’s jaw set. With a very real effort he unset ate 

“This—this is distressing. I won’t attempt to conceal 
from you that Iam hurt—hurt. Good gad, Elaine, what is 
she going to do about her cats? Why can’t she be content 
with her cats? She’s always pretended to love them. 
Good cats too. I’ve bought her cats and cats—that last 
animal was a pure-bred blue Persian. I—I—really, I 
shrink from saying what I paid for that beautiful beast. 
Scratched me on the hand, at that!” 

He rose and paced around a good deal. 

“This is disturbing,’ he announced twice. ‘‘Eh? No, 
no, it’s not the money, though seven thousand a year is by 
no means to be—um—sneezed at. It’s the man! The fel- 
low has trapped her, obviously. Major Denzil D’Estrange! 
Good gad, Elaine, the fellow’s a crook—eh?—yes, a plaus- 
ible crook—probably dangerous!” 

Mrs. Gay leaned forward a little eagerly. 

“You know him, Gainsborough?’”’ 

But Mr. Gay shook his head irritably. 

“Know him? Good heavens, no! Never met the man in 
my life! A man in my position has to be at least. moder- 
ately careful about his company.” 

“But how do you know he is a—a crook?” 

“Know? Why, good Lord, look at the name of him, my 
dear good soul! Major Denzil D’Estrange! Was there ever 
a good, sound, honest person with a name like that? It’s 
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an obvious nom de—de guerre! Denzil D’Es- 
trange! Bah! You won’t find him in any Army 
List, that’s certain!’’ 

Mr. Gay grabbed an old Army List from a 
convenient shelf, and with the uncanny speed 
and accuracy of one well-accustomed to handling books, 
found instantly the name he had described as fanciful. He 
shut the book and returned it to its shelf before his wife 
could see the entry. 

“Huh! Something wrong anyway. What was the fel- 
low like?”’ 

“Oh, quite presentable! Charming, indeed! They were 
only here for quite a few minutes, but we all rather liked 
him,” explained Elaine. 

“Liked him—the man who looks like taking the bread 
out of your own offsprings’ mouths! Bah! Don’t be senti- 
mental!’’ 

“Bleanor seemed to be just as fond of them, particu- 
larly Dimity, as ever,’’ put forward Mrs. Gay. 

But the good Gainsborough ignored that entirely. 

‘Something must be done,”’ he declared, ‘“‘and quickly. 
We cannot possibly sit idly by and see Eleanor throw her- 
self away—spoil her life—in this way. You should have 
telephoned me at once, Elaine. It was vital that you tele- 
phoned me about this—this peril at once!” He reflected 
for a few moments. ‘‘Are they staying here—in Erne- 
mouth?’’ he asked presently. Elaine shook her head. 

“Oh, no, they just motored down for-a run.” 

‘Huh! And when is the wedding to be?” 

“It’s not quite settled yet, but I gathered that Eleanor 
was planning for it in about six weeks.” 

“Hum! Very well, my dear. I’ll think it over—make a 
few inquiries about this major. I only hope he will prove 
all that Eleanor appears to think he is,” said Mr. Gay 
truthlessly. He turned rather pointedly to his desk. 

‘“‘Bleanor invited the girls to visit her for a few days. 
She has ideas about their bridesmaids’ frocks,”’ said the 
patient lady as she turned to leave. ‘Though I gather that 
they are not very interested in the idea of a visit.”” 
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“Hah! But you corrected instantly 
any mad notion they may have enter- 
tained of refusing the invitation, I hope.” 

““T spoke gently to them, of course— 
particularly Dimity. -She is a funny lit- 
tle thing and she is quite royally careless 
of —of money and prospects, as you know. 
I thought it wiser not to press 
them — especially Dimity — too 
anxiously at first.” 

Gainsborough was pleased to 
approve that bit of innocent ma- 
ternal strategy. 

“Yes, you were right there, my 
dear. Dimity is an unusual child 
and requires extremely tactful 
handling. I will havea little chat 
with her presently.” 

“Very well, Gainsborough. I 
think you are right. She always 
listens very attentively to any- 
thing you say and seems very glad 
to have your advice,” replied 
Elaine. And if she added, “‘And 
having received your advice, she 
proceeds to drop it in the discard 
and act precisely as she thinks 
she will,”’ she added it under her 
breath. At the door she paused. 

**Perhaps I ought to say that 
once or twice it occurred to me 
that Major D’Estrange seemed 
rather—taken with Torfrida. In 
a furtive sort of way. Eleanor noticed noth- 
ing, but—well, it occurred to me.’”’ Gainsbor- 
ough Gay stared. 

““You are very observant, Elaine. It is per- 
haps just as well you mentioned that, for it is 
the most important point of all,’’ he explained with truly 
husbandly irony. “‘To allow Torfrida to attract this dubi- 
ous major away from a woman who has always intended 
to leave her a quite capital income would be about the most 
faultlessly effective method of getting herself cut forever 
out of her aunt’s will that the finest intellect in the world 
could conceive.” Mrs. Gay flushed faintly. 

“Well, with your intellect, no doubt you will find it an 
easy matter to conceive a far less effective method, Gains- 
borough,”’ she countered sweetly, her eyes sparkling, and 
left him to think that over. 

Which he did, smiling rather wryly as he bit, presently, 
upon the slice of real lemon concealed in the unreal sugar. 
But he thrust aside the temporary chagrin which every 
husband must feel when his wife implants a shrewd one 
through a chink of his armor, for the matter was too serious 
to allow trivialities to grit up the delicate cogwheels of his 
intellect. 

Mr. Gainsborough Gay was not a mean man, but much 
experience had taught him to be foresighted and careful. 
Not a mean man, but a hater of waste and a habitual sus- 
pecter of fortune hunters. 

It was all very well for Elaine to take things lightly, or 
for Dimity and her sisters not to bother their pretty heads 
about the matter, but he had responsibilities. Suppose 
this person D’Estrange were an adventurer, marrying Aunt 
Eleanor for her money—as probably he was. That meant 
that the complete control of the big business built up by 
the late Samuel Savernake would pass into the hands of 
Mrs. Savernake’s new husband—almost certainly a man 
but poorly equipped to control so prosperous, so solid and 
well-established a concern. 

Every year of her life Aunt Eleanor drew anything from 
six to eight thousand pounds from the Savernake Tankard 
Manufacturing Company, and that in spite of the fact that 
the general manager thereof, one P. J. Alabone, was, in 
Gainsborough Gay’s opinion, due and overdue for retire- 
ment on a very middling pension—if, indeed, any. 

Was a proposition like the Savernake Tankard Manu- 
facturing Company to be placed in the prehensile hands of 
the first plausible stranger named Denzil who bobbed up 
from nowhere? 

“No,” said Gainsborough Gay, emphatically, to his 
cigar. “‘Particularly when it is borne in mind that in the 
hands of a real business man—for example, a man who like 
myself has graduated with honor in the bitterly close- 
clipped business of book publishing—the business could be 
made to produce double the profits. And, in a way, there 
has always been a vague sort of understanding that when 
that scoundrel Alabone retired, I should be consulted 
about—um—future control and’ development. I could 
double the woman’s profits and still leave enough to make 
it worth my while as a side enterprise to the publishing.” 

And that was the stone-cold truth, for the Savernake 


Tankard Company was established, as one might say, on ° 


foundations of solid, gold-bearing quartz. There is no 
article more firmly rooted in the favor and affection of the 
average Englishman than the tankard—the pint tankard. 

And it was a factory, perfectly equipped with machinery 
and well endowed with long-standing, regular contracts for 


the production of quart, pint and half-pint tankards, that 
Samuel Savernake had left his wife Eleanor some ten years 
before. Short of a rich little oil well, he could have left her 
nothing more attractive to a man like Gainsborough Gay. 

He pondered the problem through two cigars before his 
face lightened a little and he reached for the telephone. 

Quite apart from Aunt Eleanor’s future happiness, there 
was threatened the girls’ ultimate legacy and a little some- 
thing per annum for Gainsborough, when, in accordance 
with his old-established idea, he became, as it were, manag- 
ing director of the tankard works. 

The thing was serious, and he purposed calling in reén- 
forcements forthwith. He was telephoning a man whose 
ability had recently impressed him very much indeed— 
an impression that was fortified to no mean degree by 
the almost extravagant corroborations of two very wealthy 
old gentlemen—namely, Mr. Avery Hackett, manufac- 
turer of the famous natural mineral water, Sfitz; and the 
near-millionaire, Sir Bessemer Crust, to whose son, Archie, 
Gainsborough Gay’s good girl was engaged when she felt 
like it. Mr. Gay, in short, was calling up none other than 
the celebrated business expert and social adviser, Mr. 
Julius Balm. . 

Because there never was a period in the history of Brit- 
ish business and social life when expertness in the former 
and advice in the latter were more poignantly needed, Mr. 
Balm was well accustomed to receive cries out of the night 
similar to that of Mr. Gay; indeed, it might almost be said 
that Julius sat up at night waiting for them. So it was but 
a matter of moments to arrange for a conference at Gains- 
borough’s London office on the morrow. 

That achieved, Mr. Gay, his countenance 60 per cent 
less strained, strolled into the drawing-room for an hour or 
so of the softening influence of Elaine and his four charm- 
ing daughters. 

184 

T WAS—or seemed—a far less taut and much more de- 

lightful atmosphere to which the good Gainsborough 
went in the drawing-room than that which he had left in 
the study, and it was not without an excusable thrill: of 
profound self-respect that he paused on the threshold and 
surveyed the charmingly populated apartment. 

His eyes, as usual, wandered first to his little favorite, 
Dimity, who was sharing the big settee with her mother 
and seemed wholly absorbed in a new task which she had 
recently challenged. She was working a sampler—copy- 
ing from one which her grandmamma had made in 1847— 
delightful work for slim white fairy fingers. 

Daughters Torfrida, Maulfry and Bethoe were variously 
occupied—one at the piano with Chopin, another writing 
letters, and the third doing something with a cat’s cradle of 
colored wool and a pair of long bone knitting needles. 
Mamma was reading—the grocer’s book. Dull stuff ap- 
parently—judging from mamma’s expression. 


“Tam Dreadfully Worried, Dimity Dear, a) 
Because I Know What Quick, Cool Wits an. 
Reckless Impudence You Have That I 

Would Like to Ask You About som 


. 


A warm wave of right feeling flooded Mi| 
as he advanced into the room under the ga 
eyes. He felt uplifted at the prospect of 4 
the family, and the exalted mood was tinge} 
ous impulse. 

“‘Why, Elaine, my dear, you look a little} 
I think you should have a glass of port,” hi 

“Thank you, I will, Gainsborough,” ai 
and had it, Mr. Gay blandly joining her. 

But something must have been a little ; 
publisher’s usually rather sharp eyes, for m1 
speaking, was looking far from pale and shy 
anxious to look tired. 

For, in the corner of the settee, behind 
uncomfortably pressing into her back, was 
cornered jewel box containing the very fine 
expensive pearl necklace to which little Ms 
taken a fancy that afternoon, and which, ij 
careless way, she had ordered to be sen 
approval. The jeweler had obeyed the el 
and had sent the necklace. But he had a) 
an elderly and unimpressionable assistan 
that moment waiting down in the hall for ¢€ 
lace or a check in payment therefor. 

It was all very tiresome. Mamma had 
very seriously to Dimity about the sheer 
sent on approval things which she could not} 
or, rather, pay for—and she, with Torfrid 
Bethoe, was only just completing a quick 
tion at the pearls prior to sending them dov 
in the hall, unapproved and therefore unp’ 
Gainsborough’s step was heard outside. B 
not have worried, for daddy’s good girl w 

It was Dimity who rose when the gooc 
turned to hold up to the light and peer pro } 
mamma’s glass of purple nourishment, and 
little pile of tradesmen’s books together wit 
cooing kindnesses to the effect that m A 
bother any more about the housekeeping 3 
daddy had come to be with them, and th) 
would go and put them on the table in her 
room. Daddy overheard, and he nodded } 
as his eye followed Dimity’s graceful lit 
door. 

““What a considerate little soul the chi: 
mured. ‘‘There, Elaine, try that. It will 
is an unusually fine wine. Cost me no end 

Down in the hall Dimity was explaining, 

| 


A= 


of pearls was not quite good enough, bu 
ployer would advise her when he had som l 
stock she thought it would be very nice of : 
man went away and Dimity turned to go us 

“But all the same, they were very nice| 
and they would have been quite good enou! 


yy. “It is such a pity that mamma is so nervous 
sfraid for me to order a few silly old pearls.” 
jnto the small compartment that was 
rein workroom and dumped the account 
pedesk. “It is silly of me to bother about things 
come out of old oyster shells, after all, but’’—she 
> —“everybody has a weakness, and I sup- 
smy weakness just at present.” She ran up- 
n, there to discover that the climate had changed 
s comparatively genial warmth which Mr. Gay 
st into the drawing-room had become a shade 
and considerably less warm. 
was talking about the forthcoming marriage of 
ior, and although it occurred to Dimity once or 
; there was perhaps just a touch of querulousness 
e, on the whole he was quite obviously giving his 
understand that he was in sympathy with aunt’s 
g matrimony another chance. 
jed always that your aunt has chosen wisely, and 
yr D’Estrange—of whom you all seem to think so 
Jears—is all—um—that he should be.”’ 
tall, dark, stately, seemed to note a half ques- 
t’s tone. 
a, I think he has charming manners,’ 


Ea 
pa 


’ 


said 


ie is extremely good-looking and well-preserved,” 
ed Maulfry. 
his kind, half-humorous eyes,” added Bethoe. 
gh!” said Gainsborough, a trifle sulkily. “And 
3 Dimity think?” 
ad a hole in his sock,” said Dimity shyly. “A 
we < 


la Did he, by Jove?” Gainsborough’s glance at 
ifvas significant. “Show me a man with a hole in 
i nd I will show you a man with a hole in his charac- 
said, plainer than speech. He was extremely 

‘ith his good girl. 

rou notice anything else, kitten?” 
, daddy—except that I just thought that Aunt 
acieemed a tiny bit nervous of him.” 
¢ what’s that? Afraid of him, Dimity, my dear? 
e w, that’s very observant of you, very. You area 
tlewoman—yes. Did you notice anything of the 
ine?” 
ing,” said Mrs. Gay. 
re imagined that.” 
t. Gay shook his head. ‘‘I question that, my dear. 
3a very observant child—very. She has a—a— 
ght call it a knack of noticing which way the wind 
‘He leaned forward and drew Dimity to him. 
ay dear, just try to describe him to your daddy. 
yw, you girls. Go on, kitten.” 
y reflected, one tiny finger tip touching a red lower 
looked pretty enough to frame. 
, daddy, he was a tall man—six feet at least, 
| think—and although his eyes twinkled, his face 
a like those faces of the Roman emperors with 
hins at the British Museum. And his chin was 
ike an actor’s. His voice was quite soft and his 
‘ere white like a 
, and he wore a 
suit and brown 
Asilk socks ——” 
iholes in them.” 
J)" one tiny one 


“Really, I think Dimity 


kK, don’t you, 
ul‘ darling? He re- 
1 me of some- 
” Dimity 


vam child — of 


n't quite remem- 
‘(ldy.” Her lovely 
ace lighted up. 
8, [cean—in away, 
“nded me of that 
: ey mummy 


Pal knew it!” 
enthusias- 
then curbed him- 
itle, for he had no 


“There, you see, it is as I said. She—HEleanor—has 
picked up this bull-necked, brutal-jawed, unshaven, 
ragged-socked, piano-tuning adventurer somewhere or 
other, and it is my clear duty to see that no harm comes of 
it. I shall do so—at all costs. He reminded Dimity of that 
piano tuner you disliked, and I may tell you frankly that 
the piano tuner she spoke of reminded me of a confidence- 
trick man. I shall investigate this gentleman, Elaine, 
without delay. I mislike the sound of him—I mislike it 
greatly. Therefore I shall make some inquiries, for the sake 
of all concerned—and, above all, for sake of Eleanor herself. 
It would be mad, quite mad, and wrong to allow her to 
throw her life into the —um—melting pot without warning.” 

Mrs. Gay did not dispute that obvious truth. 

Upstairs three charming but slightly annoyed sisters 
were scolding Dimity like anything. 

“Why, you silly little thing, you made us look quite 
feeble before daddy!” they told her. ‘“‘You know quite 
well that Major D’Estrange is a very handsome and 
distinguished-looking man!” 

Dimity slipped off a minute shoe and watched her toes 
wiggle themselves inside her stocking. 

‘‘Well, so was the piano tuner,’ she returned; ‘‘and 
mummy didn’t like the piano tuner because his eyes were 
bold—and the major’s eyes are bold, too, in that twinkly 
way. I don’t think very much of him; and even if I did, I 
would not dream of hurting daddy’s feelings by praising 
him up. You make daddy irritated because you don’t see 
which way the wind blows like I do, you see.” She laughed 
gayly. ‘It is so easy to see which way the wind blows, I 
think; and when daddy comes home tired after working so 
for us all, it is our duty to be considerate of him and to let 
him be happy and to make the wind blow the way he wishes 
it to blow.” 

But Bethoe, the almond eyed, looked Chineseily upon 
her little sister. 

“‘But that’s dishonest, you little trimmer!” 

“Of course it’s not, Beth—it’s only just common tact,” 
yawned Dimity, taking off her second shoe and wiggling 
the five other toes. 

“Daddy spoke the truth about you when he called you 
kitten,” declared Bethoe crossly. “For you are like a little 
cat that laps up all the cream and 
makes other people defend you and 
do things for you so, and 22 

She faltered under the wide, wide 
gaze of the loveliest pair of blue eyes 
in the country. 


ee 
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“Oh-h, do I? Dol, really?” 

Bethoe melted and hugged her little sister. 

“No, no, not really, darling. I was silly and cross. You 
are just perfectly sweet and generous, and awfully kind 
in your funny way, and awfully clever too.” 

‘“‘Dear Beth!” sighed Dimity, and kindly let Beth fuss 
her into her little white bed. 

But the sisters turned back just before they switched off 
the light. 

‘Oh, Dimity, darling,” asked Torfrida, with a species of 
nervous delight, “did you really mean to have those pearls 
if the man was willing to give you credit for them?” They 
crowded round to hear the answer. Dimity gurgled ador- 
ably at them all. 

“Well, when I saw them in the shop window for only two 
hundred pounds, I thought I liked them; but when I saw 
them tonight I did not seem to like them very well—did 
you? I would sooner have some like Aunt Eleanor’s. Hers 
are just exquisite ones, I think, and those that mummy 
made me send back tonight are only just ordinary old shop 
pearls. I don’t think they are worth bothering about. I 
like pearls, but if I can’t have nice ones like Aunt Eleanor’s 
I don’t want any at all. So I was quite glad to send them 
back to that stuffy old jeweler man, you see. Some day I 
shall have-a necklace just like Aunt Eleanor’s—I expect,” 
she prophesied sleepily. 

“Archie will give them to you, darling,’ Torfrida re- 
assured her—with some reason, for Dimity’s fiancé was the 
sole son of wealthy Sir Bessemer Crust. But Dimity only 
yawned. 

“Archie? Oh, you mean Archie? I don’t think I want 
to bother any more about Archie. I am awfully tired of 
Archie, and I should think he is awfully tired of me by this 
time.” 

They left her then, practically on tiptoe, and respect- 
fully so. 

“Really, you know, mother is right—I simply don’t 
know what will become of Dimity,” said Torfrida seriously, 
as they went down the corridor. ‘‘It’s—it’s rather worry- 
ing, you know.” 

But it evidently wasn’t worrying the adorable little 
devil in the tiny white room they had just left, for she was 

(Continued on Page 213) 
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ARTH UTS Wier! 


“How is James, Beth? Isn’t That His Writing?’ Asked Dimity Idly, Swinging Her Hat 


what seemed to be a new agitation among some of 

my deck neighbors. A further problem had en- 
countered them. Until that time they had been concerned 
principally over how they should tip the Chinese cabin 
and table boys, and whether a dollar from all three would be 
enough for the deck steward. They had worried over that 
from the Golden Gate to the twenty-third parallel, but 
now it was apparent that something else had risen. 

This was important, for poppa and momma were in close 
and earnest conversation over it, and Aunt Lizzie put in a 
good many words of counsel and advice, as was Aunt Liz- 
zie’s way. She knew everything, that woman, or thought 
she did, which amounted to the same thing so far as broad- 
casting was concerned. 

Poppa was meekly resigned to her, and momma listened 
raptly to her. Aunt Lizzie had something on the air every 
minute, mostly to the effect that the Chinese boys aboard 
the boat are not used to the American scale of living, and 
that fifty cents apiece would be large sums for them to 
have all at once. Probably most deleterious and debasing 
sums, so far as their personal morals were concerned, after 
they reached port and had these vast amounts to squander. 

“T tell you,” said Aunt Lizzie firmly, ‘“we must be 
watchful or they will cheat us every time we turn around. 
Why, when Mrs. Johnson went to Paris that time she lost 
I don’t know how much in exchange.” 

I was dozing in my chair, but that word ‘‘exchange,”’ 
hammering on my drowsy senses, woke me up. Ex- 
change—exchange—in Honolulu? What the 

“‘T guess that’s so,’”’ poppa agreed. ‘‘They are all rob- 
bers, them exchange fellers. The thing to do is to read the 
papers every morning and see what the 
rate is and stick to that. Yes, sir-ree! 
That’s the thing to do.” 

“But,” protested Aunt Lizzie, ‘‘there 
won’t be any papers until after we get 
there, and they’ll cheat us on the pier, 
for of course our American money won’t 
be any good.” 


(): THE fifth day out from San Francisco I noticed 


The Unbelievers 


MERICAN money—not good—in 
Honolulu! That had me blinking, 
and I turned to see if they were serious. 
They were. It was a deadly earnest 
momma who impaled me with an eager 
eye. 

“Oh,” she said, “‘I thought you were 
asleep. We don’t know just what to do 
with our American money so we won’t 
lose anything when we get to Honolulu. 
Can you tell me the rate of exchange?” 

“Exchange?” I repeated dully. ‘‘ Ex- 
change?” 
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Ves,’ she broke in. ‘‘How much do we get in Hawaiian 
money for our American money?” 

“But, madam,” I said, ‘‘ Hawaiian money is American 
money.” 

“‘Wha-a-at?”’ 

“Certainly. Hawaii is a territory of the United States.” 

Momma looked at me with mingled incredulity, alarm 
and pity. ‘‘You can’t mean it!” she protested. 

“But I do mean it. 
That is the fact.” 

Thiswas too much for 
momma. She laughed. 
The idea was really 
funny. She must tell it 
to poppa and Aunt Liz- : 
zie, and there was deri- 
sion in the telling and 
superiority, and a crush- 
ing of me back to where 
I belonged. 

““My dear!’’ she 
shrilled. ‘‘Mydear! He 
says Hawaii is Amer- 
ican!” 

Of course after that 
there was nothing left 
for me to do but jump 
overboard or go forward 
and talk to the flying 
fishes. I chose the drier 
part, but the thing 
seemed so incredible 


that I decided I must 
get more information 
about it than the flying 
fishes had, and I sought 
out the purser. 

**Some people up on 
deck don’t know that 
Hawaii belongs to the 
United States,’’ I ven- 
tured, expecting the 
purser to be astonished. 
He took the informa- 
tion calmly. 

“Huh!” he said. 
“That’s nothing. Half 
the people who come 
over here don’t know it 
either.” 

porate 

“Oh, well, probably 
that’s too high an esti- 
mate. A quarter any- 
how.” 
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“*You’re kidding.” 

“Tam not. They come to me and ask what go) 
age stamps they use, and what the rate of exchan 
can I change their American money into Hawaii 
it hard to pass the customs, and what is the duty 
ican goods in Honolulu, and all that sort of thing 
shoals, I tell you. They think Hawaii is a foreigr 
and most of them do not believe you when you sa; 
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for the Young 


Inasmuch as Hawaii has b 
tegral part of the United St 
August 12, 1898—almost thir 
this seemed incredible, and 
some investigations of my oy, 
periments. I found that fp 
momma and Aunt Lizzie we 
only ones on that ship wh 
Hawaii wasa foreign kingdom} 
sion, or something not Ameri) 
event. Isaid casually in thes) 
that the purser was runnin) 
Hawaiian money and those 
changed their American mo} 
better hurry, and four men ; 
for the purser’s desk—four / 
three of whom are prosperou! 
men and the other a doctor. 


Honolulu, T. H., U.. 


TT‘HIS and two or three mi 
experiments convinced m 
was right, and when I got 
looked into the matter further. The result of 
vestigations was astonishing. 
Postmaster MacAdam, at Honolulu, showed r 
tags on parcels from many parts of the United 
by post, which showed that the persons who sen 
ages didn’t know that Hawaii is American te! 
that the postmasters who transmitted the par 
the stamfs for them did not know it either. — Or 
in Hilo, Postmaster Daly showed me four ¢ 
that had come in that day from the United 
quiry from American tourists as to what the 
the United States and what sort of stamps they 
constant at every postoffice in the territory. 
A doctor friend of mine showed me a letter h 
one of the largest manufacturers of surgical inst) 
the United States. This letter acknowledged re! 
order for‘some instruments, and made elabora ] 
as to exactly what steps must be taken by th 
turers to comply with the Hawaiian customs 
and could the doctor tell them just what the du 
One of the leading publishing houses m 
States sent back a remittance a Honolulu frie 
made in accordance with one of their coupon 


‘ 
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(oon and remit—and said that the coupons, as 
{not apply to foreign countries, but only to the 


ied as a curio by one of the civic organizations 
j:isa letter, written by a New England congress- 
‘guse of Representatives paper, dated at Wash- 
inclosed in an official envelope, addressed: “‘To 
an Consul, Honolulu, Hawaii.” 

‘and poppa and Aunt Lizzie were not unique. 
it takes a long time for such news as the taking 
roup of eight islands, aggregating 6500 square 
ritory, and containing-some 300,000 people, to 
| among us. There is the experience of Mrs. 
llon, a Virginia girl, who went to Honolulu and 
seattle man who lived there. Mrs. Mallon was 
er to the United States in 1924 by the Republi- 
al Committee to make speeches for Coolidge, 
jade them in many parts of the mainland. 
'e ladies were interested in this speaker from 
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‘rr Rodgers and His Men Decorated 


‘With Leis 


‘‘awaii, and when they discov- 
men will, that she had mar- 
always they said, ‘‘Of course 
) learn the language.”’ 

no,” the Hawaiian lady an- 
litely; ‘‘that wasn’t neces- 


yw do you talk’ to your hus- 


forgotten History 


there you are. Here, on the 
ic one hand we have Hawaii; 
ver 2000 miles away, we have 
| nd; and to a considerable ex- 
'esidents of the mainland have 
‘lea to whom Hawaii belongs, 
tis “foreign,” than they have 
‘tion and dominion of Eritrea. 
|, this makes these island 
‘sore and, naturally, it makes 
er sad and forlorn, for they 
og a fertile, prosperous and F 
‘territory, in the middle of the Pacific, paying 
eral taxes than a long list of states that sport a 
2 flag, doing more business than a lot of states, 
to many of our mainland people, they are noth- 
‘han some sort of territorial foundling or orphan 
ukuleles and the Hawaiian songs on the phono- 
rds—maybe—come from. 

labor the point unduly, American influence has 
inant in Hawaii for more than 100 years, and 
ts been an American topic all that time and was 
fously live one during the last Cleveland and the 
inley administrations. It isn’t so long ago that 
{organ, of Alabama, with greater vision than most 
eagues, was standing in the Senate and declaring 
iust have Hawaii; and not so long as that when 
| Cleveland and his Paramount Commissioner 
re insisting that we did not want it. The revolu- 
‘Provisional government—Sanford B. Dole—the 
'prising—annexation—all these were first-page 
all our newspapers for months and months, made 
© sensational because of the romantic situation of 
€ Sandwich Islands— Hawaii—a story-book land. 
took the islands, and they are ours forever, as is 
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proper, for we civilized them, even if we did do pretty well 
by ourselves during that process. The English had a 
chance to get them, but let it slip. It is always interesting 
tospeculate on what an Englishman, seeing modern Hawaii, 
thinks of that diplomatic maneuver. Still, the English 
made a considerable number of blunders in those early days. 
There was that little matter of letting the North American 
colonies get away from them, for example. 

The great hope of the Americans in Hawaii is statehood; 
and looking at it from one angle, that hope is not unjusti- 
fied, because there is much more to Hawaii than climate, 
flame trees, flowers, palms, surf-boarding, ukuleles, hulas, 
steel-string guitars, poi and leis. Much. For example, 
ships entering and leaving the harbors of Hawaii in 1924 
grossed 6,699,681 tons. I-set down these figures before the 
1925 compilations are made; but the 1925 figures in each 
instance will be greater than those I give, because Hawaii 
is an up-and-coming territory. There were 61,114 pupils 
intheschools. The bank deposits were $56,495,762.41. The 
exports were $110,608,- 
2538, of which $77,409,- 
978 was sugar and most 
of anitem of $28,372,055 
pineapples canned. The 
total sugar crop for 1925 
was about 750,000 tons, 
and approximately 7,- 
500,000 cases — cases, 
not cans—of canned 
pineapple were shipped 
toall parts of the world. 
There is a good basis for 
statehood there—better 
by far than most of the 
states showed when ad- 
mitted, and better, also, 
than a ‘good many of 
the states have now. 

But there is a prob- 
lem—aracial problem— 
that may withhold 
statehood from Hawaii 
for a long time. At 


least, there is no prac- 
tical solution of it in 
sight at present. The 
population of Hawaii 
was 307,100 on June 30, 
1925. Of these, 34,272 
were Americans, 
mostly, with some Brit- 
ish, some Germans and 
some Russians. There 
were 24,522 Chinese, 
39,608 Filipinos and 
125,368 Japanese. In 
addition, there were 
26,791 Portuguese, and 
Koreans, Spaniards, 
Porto Ricans and other 
races in smaller num- 
bers. 

The nubbin of this 
racial situation is the 
Japanese. The Portu- 
guese were originally 


brought in as laborers in the sugar fields. They remained 
and they are good citizens. The trouble with the Japanese 
is that though nominally he is American, he sends all his 
money back to Japan, close observers in Hawaii say, pays 
very small taxes, and remains entirely Nipponese in all 
his affiliations and sympathies. 

Whatever the status of the parents who came to Hawaii 
as immigrants, there is no doubt as to the status of the chil- 
dren. They are American, and when they reach voting age 
undoubtedly they will vote. The immigrant Japanese does 
not show much interest in politics, but his children will, 
because they are being educated Americanwise in American 
schools, and the Japanese have very large families. They 
are a fecund people. 

This extraordinary mixture of races in Hawaii came 
primarily from the labor necessities of the sugar planters, 
and later of the pineapple planters. The native Hawaiian 
is a fine swimmer anda good fisherman, and can sing 
mournfully for hours without end, and wear a hibiscus be- 
hind his ear and:a lei around his neck; but the idea of get- 
ting into the sugar fields and laboring there did not appeal 
to him. He was not raised to be a worker. Why should he 
work? He could grow a little taro, find plenty of fruit; and 
there were fish in the sea, wine in the palm and pigs in the 
brush after the white man came. What more could any 
man want, in a benign climate and amid surroundings en- 
tirely beautiful? 


A Problem for Politicians 


O THE planters brought in Chinese, and these were suffi- 
cient until the islands became American territory and 
the Chinese Exclusion Law operated automatically against 
further Chinese importations. Then came Portuguese, 
Japanese, and so on, with the Filipinos as the present 
source of supply. The planters have ransacked the world 
for labor, which must be cheap labor and strong labor. 
Labor is the dominant factor in the production of these 
great Hawaiian staples, sugar and pineapples. Running 
parallel with this is the political situation presented by this 
heterogeneous population, and the two combined make 
Hawaii a most interesting study for sociologists and politi- 
cal economists, and a most difficult problem for politicians. 
The bogy of Japanese domination, 
which is perfectly demonstrable by any 
person with a pencil, a bit of paper and 
a familiarity with the vital statistics of 
the islands, is always in the minds of 
those who have a real concern in the 
future of the islands, as it is always in 
the minds of the men at Washington 
who have to do with such phases of our 
Government. 

The Japanese in the islands meet it 
with assertions that they are Americans, 
and not Japanese; but nobody who 
knows the Japanese does more with 
those assertions than listen politely to 
them. The truth of it is that the entire 
matter, in its eventualities, rests with 
the thousands and thousands of little 
Japanese boys and girls now going to 
American schools in Hawaii, wearing 
American clothes, learning to talk Amer- 
ican, reciting the pledge to the flag and 
otherwise—and seemingly — absorbing 
(Continued on Page 170) 
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HEN a cessation 
of wheeled traffic 
and a total ab- 


sence of other troops 
warned him that he was 
getting close to his desti- 
nation, the captain halted 
his company, which, being 
a well-trained organiza- 
tion, at once took to the 
ditch with much clanking 
of equipment. It was night, and black. To the 
north, lights twinkled, trolley cars rattled, rolling 
mills whirred. and clanked, and boiler factories 
worked double shift. The captain shivered a little 
bit as he listened, partly from the chill bite of the 
cold that precedes the dawn and partly because of what 
awaited him and his men among those trolley cars and 
rolling mills and what not. That sound was not what it 
seemed, but was caused by machine guns, high-explosive 
shells, grenades, rifles, pistols, and possibly night-bombing 
airplanes, employed by the American Expeditionary Force 
and the Imperial German Army for their mutual destruc- 
tion. 

The captain cleared his throat. This would be the last 
halt and his orders directed him to make a little speech to 
his men before they went into action, pointing out that 
they were modern crusaders, that the eyes of the nation 
were upon them and that it was eminently fitting and 
proper to die for one’s country. The captain had two 
companies here under his command, some three hundred 
rifles, and how he was to make himself heard above the 
grumbling of the barrage and the rattling of machine guns 
had not been explained in the order. Nevertheless he began. 

“Men,” yelled the captain, “‘this is our last halt. I Com- 
pany of our regiment is up there in the woods surrounded 
by the enemy and it’s up to us to dig them out. C and D 
Companies are going in from the west, the entire Fifty- 
ninth is in support, and we’re going to try our luck from 
the east. I want this outfit to be the first to get in. Re- 
member that this is a war for humanity, that every Ger- 
man that is killed brings the war that much nearer an end 
and us that much nearer Hoboken.” 

“Hurray fer a long war!”’ muttered someone. 

“Who said that?” barked the captain. 

Silence. The captain paused for breath, undecided 
whether to conduct an investigation or to continue his 
speech. He had thought up that speech on the march—it 
kept his mind off his troubles—and he had some idea of 
leading a cheering, irresistible company of crusaders to 
victory. 

“Here’s twenty francs!’’ spoke an angry voice from the 
darkness. ‘‘Give us a shot o’ that! Twenty franes would 
buy yuh a gallon!” 

“T don’t want your twenty franes,’”’ said another. 
“What good’s twenty frances? I can’t drink twenty francs. 
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Whyncha think of that when the buyin’ was good? Nix! 
They’s four guys in on this canteen now, and if every guy 
was to drink down his share at one gulp, he wouldn’t have 
enough to make him cough.” 

‘‘Men,” yelled the captain again—and every one of the 
three hundred heard him—‘‘we’re going up to have a 
fight, and if I catch anyone camouflaging, he’ll see a fine 
Hamburg steak the next time he looks in the mirror! I'll 
crusade you, you bunch of lop-eared bar flies!’’ Again he 
paused, for his rage choked him. From the darkness came 
a rustle and a murmur, like a river sliding over stones. The 
three hundred were closing in on the man with the canteen. 

“Dog-gone it,’”’ muttered the captain, or something with 
a similar import, ‘‘what can a man do?’’ He became sud- 
denly conscious of someone standing near him, and at that 
instant a hand brushed his arm. 

‘‘Kir—captain,” said a timid voice, “if you’ve got that 
speech in writing, would you let me have a copy?” 

The captain spun about like a top, his fist ready to 
strike. He looked fixedly into the dark and finally made 
out that a man stood beside him, a man whose head did not 
quite come to the top of the captain’s gas mask. This man 
was not wearing a steel helmet, but an officer’s cap, and 
down around the ears in true mail-order style. 

“Who the hell are you?”’ demanded the captain. 

“T’m the European representative of the Springfield 
Morning Star,” replied the other. ‘I’ve been directed to 
write of things as they are, and I thought that an officer’s 
speech to his men before an action would be a fine item.” 

‘“What are you doing up here?” continued the captain. 
“Correspondents aren’t allowed on the front line.” 

“Yes, I know that; but I thought that the place to get 
a fight story was in a fight and not in Paris. I just mingled 
with the troops, as it were, and no one asked me for my 
authority. I wore a helmet until it got dark, but took it 
off because it gave me a headache.” 

‘‘But listen here,’’ objected the captain, ‘this isn’t going 
to bea picnic. We’re going up here in order to retake some 
ground and dig out a company, and it’s going to be a red- 
hot scrap.” 
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Looked at the 
Stupidly, The 
StretcherBea, 
the Inten 
Little A 


“Yes,” said the little 
sumed that. Tha 
“Suit yourself,” 
“You’ve left word 
tives notified and all 
He blew a long bla 
“Up on your feet!’”’ he barked. 
There was a long rustle of 
sighing of wind in trees, a thump 
then the click and scrape of hob 
bed. The march had begun aga 
“T’m supposed to meet a guide,” re 
to the little man, “‘but I can get lost without a 
it for me. We won’t wait. It will be light in a 
As long as that racket keeps up in fron 
still on the job; but they’ve been in the 
now and they must be damn near out of g 
count.” ‘2 
They pounded silently along for some min 
load of bricks was delivered in the woods | 
No one said anything, but the march q 
slightest. That load of bricks had been a 
intended to land on the road, but it had 
mark. With a fearful siren-like shriek an 
rived—blong! The flash of it lighted the ¢ 
wall of trees on either side of the road. 
cries and frightened calls of “First ai 
column had sustained its first casualties. 
in the dark has a right to be frightened, 
comrades immediately take up the double’ 
to trot away from him. 
The captain applied his eye to his ¥ 


where he was.”’ All lay down while anoth 
overhead and became junk beyond them 
the Binarville-Baulny road we just pas 
begun to shell the crossroads.’”’ He made 


ought to be about where I decided we weré 
whistle for a halt. “Scully!” ; 
“Here, sir!” 


and go forward as soon as the barrage start 
cross the brook on the power-house bridg' 
the right bank. I’ll be on the left. Now 
man with the rifle?”’ . 
Up stepped another soldier. 
“Got the flare ready?” asked the capté 
Let ’er go.” 7 


| 
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jacked and a flare leaped like a ball from a 
Js, The flare did not go very high, however, 
) red glow illumined the halted column and 
yf trees. All looked up. A chain of red stars 
em, smoking bravely, but it was apparent 
{ chain was caught ona tree limb. The cap- 
;e became distinctly nonregulation. 

(er? I suppose not. Threw ’em all away so 
have so much weight to carry, huh? Worea 
/ ” 
zyens to you! 

jsaid the soldier, ‘‘I got another.” 
| he rifle was pointed carefully overhead and 
iit above the tree tops, then drifted slowly 
ald aloft by its parachute. All eyes watched 


ia captain,” said a timid voice, “would you 
ing the purpose of that.rocket? I don’t mean 
it I’m curious, you know. These things are 
me.” 
d the captain, ‘“‘the troops that we are going 
a reported as being two hundred yards north 
ction of the Binarville-Baulny and Four-de- 
When,I was a younger man I used to try to 
‘at I was to leapfrog, but I don’t do it any 
hat report came in they may have advanced, 
‘ave fallen back at dusk and be a mile in rear 
jre may have moved ’em by the flank. We'll 
sre there; if they aren’t, I’ll soon know it 
Jrance begins. Well, when I get to my two 
/\s north I fire a chain of red stars and the 
1 lays down a barrage for me to advance be- 
je the stars and they know where I am on the 
7 place their barrage and away we go. That’s 


your pocket and fell out, huh? Say yes and: 


“Ah!” said the little man. ‘‘Thank you so much.” 

They waited patiently, and a muttering from the men in 
the ditch announced the arrival of rain. It began with a 
gentle fall, but this gradually increased until it was like 
standing under’a hose. The rattling of the drops on three 
hundred or so steel helmets added another weird sound to 
the many already audible. 

‘*Well, come on, artillery!’’ muttered the captain. ‘‘ For 
someone’s sake, if not for mine, get going!” 

The distant battle growled, shells clanged behind the 
column on the crossroads, machine guns hammered their 
steady way through belt after belt, but the requested 
barrage did not arrive. 

“‘Er—is it usual to have to wait so long?’’ asked the 
little man. 

“Oh, the damned artillery!” cried the captain. ‘‘Got 
another flare? Fire it! They’re all down in theif dugouts 
waiting for the rain to let up. If I wait here for the bar- 
rage, they’ll swear they never saw thé rocket and I’ll.be 
broken for cowardice and sent to Blois. If I advance, 
they’ll snap out of it and let go the barrage right on my 
neck!” 

The third flare brought no response. The captain spoke 
profanely and again consulted his wrist watch. He called 
again for Scully,but received no. answer. Another man was 
sent scurrying to find Captain Lee, with orders to begin the 
advance immediately, and the captain himself did a little 
whistle blowing and yelling. 

“Come on!”’ he commanded. “On our way! This will 
start the barrage if*nothing else will.” 

The column surged forward and then began to split up 
into smaller-groups, the officers apparently following some 
prearranged plan. The captain, one eye on his watch, kept 
stopping, every minute or so, to listen, and each time he 
stopped, the little man collided with him. Finally the cap- 
tain wrathfully demanded the reason. 


“I’m sorry,” said the little man. ‘I can’t see very well 
at best. I don’t mean to keep falling against you, but you 
stop so suddenly, you know.” 

‘Well, keep the hell away from me then,” cried the cap- 
tain. “I know now why correspondents aren’t allowed on 
the lines. They’re worse underfoot than a setter pup. You 
might as well listen too. I’m listening for my other com- 
pany. A-burst of firing will mean they’ve got contact with 
the enemy and I’ll know I’m due myself any minute. They 
ought. to get it first. though.” 

The woods remained silent. Men could be heard tramp- 
ing along the road, others crashed through the brush 
alongside; there was a faint rattling of carts where the 
machine gunners had taken up their burdens and were 
sending back their mules to a place of shelter. 

Plop! S-s-s-s-s! S-s-s-s-s! The scene became as bright 
as day. The place blazed with rockets. Fourth of July in 
all its glory paled beside that display. Flare after flare 
hissed into the black sky and burst. Ground lights zipped 
into. sudden brilliance, and then, like a huge orchestra 
swinging into an overture, machine guns, section by sec- 
tion, began'to roar. Shouts, cries, confusion. The column 
took to the ditch without command and lay down as flat 
as they could. The captain, on his knees in the mud, tried 
to get some idea of what was going on. Part of it he could 
visualize and part of it was still hidden. The enemy had 
put trip flares in the road and the first men advancing had 
set them off. Thereupon every German with a device for 
projecting artificial light had turned it loose and the ma- 
chine guns had begun to do their duty. 

How badly had the Amerieans been hit? How serious 
was the confusion? In moments like this an officer is 
helpless; the men are scattered far and wide, just as they 
dropped at the first burst of fire, and their future conduct 
depends upon their noncoms. The captain was thankful 

(Continued on Page 153) 


Ground Lights Zipped Into Sudden Brilliance, and Then, Like a Huge Orchestra Swinging Into an Overture, Machine Guns, Section by Section, Began to Roar 
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IGH above the bedlam of one of 
Manhattan’s busiest thorough- 
fares, and just around the corner 

from the beautiful little plaza of Madison Square, is our 
word shop. It isn’t very pretentious, our littleshop; Iknow 
of many others whose artistic appointments and decorative 
graces are far more alluring. We have no velvet curtains 
as a back drop for our wares. They are merely words. No 
suave clerk will usher you across deep carpets to over- 
stuffed divans. Your heels will click against nude concrete 
floors, and the rustle of paper is the nearest approach to the 
swish of silks and satins. 

You might imagine from this that our word shop is a 
barren little abode. But it isn’t. .It is the rendezvous of the 
romances of time. It is the trysting place of almost all the 
hopes, hates, conquests and accomplishments of mankind. 
Into our little shop, at every sweep of the clock, pour the 
doings of the day from ev- 
ery point of the compass. 

Instead of the walls of our 
shop being tinted in the latest 
fashion’s decree, they are 
lost in tiers of books, stacks 
and stacks of books, worn 
and seasoned, some by hands, 
that have been cold and rigid 
for centuries. But though 
their appearance may be 
ragged, within the oft tat- 
tered covers is almost the 
gamut of human knowledge. 
And here, when the shutters 
of the word shop are thrown 
back in the morning, con- 
venes one of the high courts 
of the English Language. 

As a tribunal of review, 
every word candidate desir- 
ing admittance into perma- 
nent speech must pass before 
the justices. 

The court convenes. 

“‘Here’s a new word,” an- 
nounces a clerk. 

“No, that’s not a new word,” interjects one of the jus- 
tices. ‘‘It was well known about London in Queen Eliza- 
beth’s time.” 

“‘Been seen much since?”’ asks the chief justice. 

A perusal of the files reveals slight usage. 

“Once or twice,” the clerk responds. 

“Much too lazy. To the wastebasket with it! Next!” 

““«Flapper’ is the next candidate for entry into the dic- 
tionary,’’ the clerk continues. ‘‘We have a record of her 
appearance in England about 1690, but she wasn’t very 
popular. Her modern counterpart is a very pretty sprite, 
however, bubbling with pep and enthusiasm, and most 


popular. We have found her smiling at us from the covers _ 


of all the magazines, preening in the advertisements, using 
up miles of columns in the public prints, and the heroine of 
many of the best sellers.”’ 

But before the chief justice has an opportunity to ask 
for a decision, a chorus of ayes rips the cloak of dignity that 
is purported to enmantle the bench. 

Of course, it really isn’t a court. It’s just a word shop 
with judicial functions, filled with desks and files and tele- 
phones and typewriters like any other office, peopled by 
lexicographers, readers, stenographers and clerks; only, 
our business is to hunt for and pass upon new words, to 
keep the dictionary up to date. 


Good Little Words That Never Arrive 


STAFF of readers and correspondents is continually 

searching the press of the English-speaking world, the 
newspapers, magazines, technical periodicals and books for 
virgin words. When an apparent new one is discovered 
the first task is to ascertain if it is actually new. We first 
seek its pedigree in Cockeram’s Interpreter of Hard Eng- 
lish Words, published in 1623; in Blount’s Glossographia, 
of 1656; or perhaps in Samuel Johnson’s famous diction- 
ary of the vintage of 1755. 

Unfound in any of the many English lexicons of the past, 
we deem it may be of foreign extraction. For this purpose 
we have dictionaries in Sanskrit, Maori, Hausa, Hebrew, 
Urdu, Afrikander, besides those of modern languages from 
French to Japanese. We have, too, complete dictionaries 
embracing lace making, draperies, politics, petroleum, 
ethics, botany and a myriad other specific subjects. Then 
also there are encyclopedias from almost every nation, 
English-speaking and alien. So it is a foxy word, parading 
as a new one in an attempt to elude its past, that can es- 
cape the net of this investigation. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
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Yet Some Slang Terms May Enter the Dictionary—in 
Time. “‘Dumb-Bell”’ and ‘‘Highbrow,”’ for Instance, 
Seem Sure to be Recorded 


But if the new word is bona-fide, freshly minted, we take 
it into our care for five years, place it on file. We watch 
its use by the people and tally this against its record during 
the probationary period. Also, in this interim, numerous 
letters will arrive at our office asking for the meaning of 
the intruder into the language. At the end of the interval 
the record of the neophyte is computed, and if its score 
shows a popular demand, the new word is awarded a place 
in the dictionary. ; 

Incorporation in the dictionary, though, is no signal for 
a word to become indolent. It must work. We have a list 
of more than 50,000 words - 
now in our word shop that 
have shown little or no ac- 
tivity in the language for 
a long time. We keep a 
tally on these words, too, 
that have been abandoned 
by the public, for possible 
ejection. It is a sort of 
waiting list—waiting for 
the ax. Infrequency of use 
means deletion from the 
dictionary. 

Not all new words have 
to wait five years to get 
into the dictionary, how- 
ever. Sometimes the ac- 
claim of a new vocable is so 
universal and widespread 
that its inclusion is assured 
at once. ‘“‘Flapper,’”’ for 
instance. 

Then again some good 
words never become popu- 
lar. We have a pet in our 


AY 


shop, orphaned by the wor 
that has been hungering fg 
into the dictionary for more 
years. It isa charming litt 
the euphonious title of ‘ 
The first and last time wi 
able to discover 
in literature isinO 
The Picture of Do 

It seems to be : 
precious gem car 
tecting criminals, 
one word is a them 
of detective yarns 
shake the lai ¢ 
Holmes. But noy 
find it repeated- 
again. , 

We have searct 
dary’s lexicons of 
have combed the 
dias of many ec 
have sought the ; 
gem lovers from Ji 
to Maiden Lane; 
avail. Always we 
negative answer 
The lips that mig 
lightenment are n 
we can only suppo 
loceus”’ was the coinage of an 
mind. So if any writer feels incli 
this word waif, we shall be more 
because we must soon abandon 

How many words are coine 
There are no figures. In norm 
accepted language grows at the) 
3000 words a year—of sufficient 
be inserted in the dictionary. 
stress, in times of war, in an era of discovery ar 
5000 or more words will win the favor of the p 
their inclusion in the dictionary is demande’ 
and layman. 
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Contributions to the Langua; 


OT all new words are recorded in the dic 

ever. Probably there are at least three ti 
words as this, articulated or printed, minted 
mainly slang; but if they are not stillborn, t 
with no ministering pen to aid them through th 
of infancy. 

Who coins these new words? Today most 
dox new words emanate from the research 
where men are toying in crucibles of thought ‘ 
new idea. Once born, it needs a name and fo: 
word arises. The medical, chemical and electi 
ties sponsor the greatest galaxy of freshly mi 
Nor are these words all technical. ‘ 

Radio, for one branch of electricity alone, 
the dictionary with more than 5000 new wo 
pounds. The fan chats of neutrodyne and au 
as glibly as a technician, and the dictio 
them. 

Discovering something previously unkn 
scientists inadvertently enrich the lang 
proves extraordinary the name of the inv 
erer is frequently used to commemora’ 
speech. Well-known examples of this co 
realm of electricity are “ohm,” “watt” 
In other fields are ‘‘hooverize,” “galvan 
ize,’ “gerrymander’’ and “spoonerism., 
lay speech the doings of Messrs. Hoover, G 
mer, Gerry and Spooner. 

There have been many exponents of thi 
expressive terminology. They have con 
every station in life, but naturally those 
public spotlight have their mental o 
sooner. . 

Theodore Roosevelt, reflecting the © 
character, minted new words with an ag 
icographers ever on the qui vive. His best 


jectival root, sinetic, already in the langué 
created the more forceful term that would cat 


commanded much spacein the press crusa 
the Zone. This was heralded as a new wl 


on a swing of the country with the late 
dhings Bryan, on a stumping trip in the popo- 
lined the term “volublist”’ to describe the or- 
;oured from the famous golden throat. The 
red the fancy of the retinue of reporters on the 
ne blaze the word flashed from the front pages 
rom coast to coast, and thence was cast into 


Peover Cleveland, reputed an omnivorous 
orever digging up the archaic in some fastness 
and grooming it for contemporary use. Who 
““Gnnocuous desuetude,”’ to express simply a 
juse of something, no one knows probably; 
'3 it will always be associated with Cleveland, 
/, it to light in modern times. 

\illiam J. Gaynor, of New York City, whose 
riginal personal letters brightened many drab 
/,e news during the tenure of his popular favor, 
allied with “‘spissitude,’”’ which was archaic 
nis resuscitation of it from the tombstones of 
He unearthed this word to impress upon the 
}iousness how sticky or gummy some of the 
fingers could become when funds for public 
ts were being passed out. 

‘Wilson undoubtedly was about the greatest 
t, outside of an advertising agency, that the 
sg has heard in many generations. ‘‘ Watchful 
‘d “too proud to fight’’ are memorable of his 
ss in arranging new word groupings; but he 
ich our mother language with new words. 
‘farding, desirous of unmeshing his country 
‘twar plight, sounded an appealing slogan of 
malcy, and the nation hailed the introduction 
ng the hopes of a debt-burdened land in one 
ord. We turned to the files in our word shop for 
n, but—unfortunately perhaps, for it was a 
3se—we discovered that ‘‘normalcey’’ was in 
t the latest by the year 1857. 


Cartoonist Who Struck Oil 


'as a young detective in the New York City 
\2:partment some years ago who was acclaimed 
jest man on the force. This gift of the gods he 
a license to strut and swagger a trifle more than 
‘ons. Combined with a flowering of the physi- 
also clever in his appointed tasks. After cul- 
yeral successive scoops, his chest measurement 
‘merease perceptibly. In order to relieve the 
is vest buttons the then Chief of Detectives 
‘ed to reporters anxious for details of this thief 
‘aordinary that he was a splendid officer, but 


, Again the subheads of the newspapers fea- 
7 word. Forsooth, it became overworked, so 
‘was its appeal; but this constant repetition 
nto the working vernacular of the average per- 
\ay it is a byword on the tongues of the multi- 
1 retrospection, it is almost difficult to imagine 
t been with us always, and it hasn’t cele- 
wentieth birthday yet. 

fertile source of new expressions, idioms 
words, is the studio of the cartoonist, the 


* 


columnist and the gag man of the motion 
pictures and the theater; also the campus 
of the carefree collegiate. These are mainly 
springheads of slanguage, mothered mostly 
by a desire to be smart or witty. The is- 
sues emanating from this speech incubator, 
though popular for a brief period, fade 
into oblivion in the same skyrocketing 
spirit that marked their ascent. 

“‘So’s your old man,”’ “‘dim- 
box,” “‘necking”’ and their ilk, 
though humorous and catchy, 
have no innate lasting qualities 
and are only mottoes of the mo- 
ment. Each year brings a veri- 
table horde of such linguistic 
corruptions that are scarcely 
worth housing room in our word 
shop; but we offer them shelter for the 


above its class and become a member in 


one gem in a thousand that will rise Es >. r 


good standing in the society of speech. ay 
Then who shouldn’t coin such chatter G : y 
when it irons the wrinkles from wan { re 


purses? A little more than two years dl 
ago I chanced to meet a struggling young 
cartoonist, and he was struggling. A 
most engaging personality, brimming 
over with a radiant line of bright banter, willing to illus- 
trate his ideas on the back of an envelope or a scrap of 
paper, he cooled his heels in the waiting rooms of many of 
New York’s publishing plants. He had the goods, but it 
seemed no one would let him deliver. 

Eventually he obtained contact with a metropolitan 
journal, and within a short time coined a word that 
captured the fancy of the public. Forthwith he was 
famous and well started on a successful trail. I am in- 
formed that envoys from many of the publishers who once 
spurned his wares have since waited in his anteroom. He 
has gone now to Hollywood, where he has been promised 
some of the fabled wealth of that cinema community. 

But don’t think the dictionary wears a high hat. Far 
from it. In assembling new diction we are only hearkening 
to the edicts of the time-ripened formulas of accepting 
the best, the most useful. Slang isn’t. 

Though we do ferret slang from its habitat for investiga- 
tion, there is a more fertile field, somewhat allied—dialect. 
A dialect is still considered by many people as degraded 
and a vulgar variety of speech. But it isn’t. Beyond the 
rim of the city’s stir and strife, along the shady lanes and 
in the nurtured acres of the countryside, there has gradu- 
ally grown from time immemorial a distinct vernacular. 
It is rustic, we say, and the pedagogically inclined are apt 
to sniff at this poor relation of the literary language. 
Evolved by those who live closest to Nature, it is not only 
more varied but, within limits, much richer than its 
more precise counterpart. 

The cant of every class is as much dialect as the 
jargon of the gypsy. Every profession and vocation 


*‘Tabloid’’ Was Stolen, if So HarshaTerm 
May be Used, From its Progenitors 
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is alive with terms that are Greek to an- 
other. The lawyer, the mechanic, the 
housewife, the journalist and the laborer, 
each has a vernacular that mystifies a 
hearer from another environment. 

The dictionary must become the clear- 
ing house of these diversified provincialisms 
and argots. So we scout the meeting places 
of the arts, crafts and trades to report the 
new words for the purpose of aiding 
English-speaking people to understand 
other English-speaking people. 

Again, the language is in a constant 
state of flux; there is a ceaseless mutation 
of the meanings of words. “‘Boy”’ once 

meant girl. ‘‘Agony’”’ once 

~ meant a wrestling match, or 

f= oN exhibition of combat. “‘Run” 

ss Ne ) years ago was a simple little 
3 1 word denoting the forceful 
Noh tee ¥ dashing movement of a being. 
fee 1) Now it has expanded until 
ee) the dictionary lists ninety- 
four different meanings for 
it. Thus a writer or speaker 
may give a new interpreta- 
tion toa common word which, 
gaining currency, takes unto 
itself another significance. These departures from the 
normal must be captured, for they modify the language. 


Busy Workers at the Word Mint 


O THE trained eye and ear, words are flowering every- 

where; new meanings for old words. In one of Octavus 
Roy Cohen’s merry stories of colored society in Birming- 
ham appearing in THE SATURDAY EVENING POST we 
spotted ‘‘exodust,’’ a new speech mintage. 

Mr. Cohen wanted to express excessive speed in the de- 
parture of a dusky gentleman from troublesome quarters. 
I suppose that no word that was already in the dictionary 
could denote the swiftness of this runner as he sped in front 
of a razor flashing in the hands of an expert wielder 
behind him. He was exiting in a cloud of dust; thus, 
exodust. 

In fact, a new profession—the word coiner—has capi- 
talized the modern demand for personal and business dis- 
tinction. 

Though the numerical power of this group is small, 
perhaps not exceeding a dozen exponents in the whole 
country, its output is sometimes quite prolific. 

(Continued on Page 55) 


Not All New Words Have te 
Wait to Get Into the Dictienary, 
However. Sometimes the Ac« 
claim of a New Vocable is Soe 
Universal and Widespread That 
its Inclusion is Assured at Once 
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They Seemed Not to Have Noticed the Approach of the Car Until Demlow Began Honking 


ing to your road. From the Colorado River on the 

east to the Tejon Pass on the west, or more correctly, 
the Cafiada de las Uvas, which connects Los Angeles with 
Bakersfield, is more than three hundred miles as wheels 
run. Its true northern edge, the line at which the heat- 
tolerant creosote bush becomes frost killed and the frost- 
tolerant sagebrush becomes heat killed, is probably three 
times that long, being deeply serrated. In the south you 
can throw a stone from the desert into the orange groves 
and rose gardens of Southern California. It is also a desert 
of dramatic and contrasting altitudes. Telescope Peak 
stands nearly two miles high. Death Valley, at its foot, 
lies below sea level. 

It is a desert of other contrasts. It is one of the hottest 
regions on earth and one of the driest, yet water will some- 
times freeze there at night, and ducks and geese stop there 
in their migrations. Its ashlike mountains rise above 
wastes of borax, yet they rise also above some of the 
richest gold mines on the continent, some of the fairest ex- 
panses of wild flowers, some of the most varied animal life. 

Old Clausson had to drive out of his way to stop at the 
White Hope borax camp, but he had money invested in 
the company, and Donovan, one of his guests, wished to 
see Death Valley afterward. His other guest was his 
niece, Elizabeth. 

Donovan’s wish made the excuse. Donovan was jewel 
expert for Redelos Indemnity, but for a number of years he 
had spent his vacations with men who knew mountain and 
desert, so that he himself was beginning to feel that he 
knew them. 

At the present moment the three were seated about a 
table with Demlow, the resident manager, in the latter’s 
two-room cabin, turned over for the night to uncle and 
niece. The chauffeur for the party, a man named Hebben, 
had retired for the night to a shack apart. Clausson was 
showing his diamonds. He turned to Donovan. 

“Do you know these stones?’’ he asked, uncovering a 
pair of blindingly brilliant pendants. 

Donoyan lifted them into his palm. The stones referred 
to were matched rose-colored Brazilian diamonds that 
could not have been duplicated by any dealer in the world. 
He did not have to ask about their authenticity. Clausson 
was the Clausson of James Clausson & Co., Los Angeles, 
who specialized in the finer precious stones. 

“Flaming red diamonds!’”’ He looked them over 
thoughtfully. ‘‘Mrs. Rivera, of Rio de Janeiro, owns a 
matched pair of such diamonds,” he replied at last. ‘‘Her 
husband is a coffee king. I have never heard of any others. 
These are of a rare brilliance, and perfectly matched. 
Where on earth did you get them?” 

Clausson flushed with pleasure. ‘‘I bought them from 
Mrs. Rivera’s husband. His wife died last month.” 

“He sold her jewels?” 

““Some of them—to me, quietly. I think he found him- 
self pinched for cash and did not dare offer them publicly 
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because of the effect on his credit. If you had called at the 
office I would have shown them to you in town.”’ 

“You’re not offering them—with the others?” 

The others included a diamond necklace valued at eighty 
thousand dollars, and a brooch of such exquisite beauty 
that Clausson had not yet made up his mind to sell it. 
The purpose of his present trip was to show these dia- 
monds, and a few more, through her dealer, to the young 
wife of a rich miner in Goldfield. 

“The woman can afford them.” : 

“Are red diamonds more valuable than white?” asked 
Clausson’s niece. 

‘Are ‘they, Donovan?” 

“Very much more valuable—red stones as clear as 
these.” He added, “I‘{wonder at your risking them like 
this.” 

““We’re pretty honest out here in the borax country,” 
said Demlow. 

“No one could sell such stones,’’ Clausson told him, 
placing the matter of honesty upon a practical basis. 

“Why not?” asked the girl. 

“They could be identified too easily.” 

Demlow threw more wood into the sheet-iron stove. 
Although the day had been exceedingly hot, the moment 
the sun set behind the gray-purple butte in the west the 
temperature had fallen like lead in a shot tower. 

“Don’t be too sure,”’ said Donovan. 

“‘Besides, no one knows I have them with me, or even 
that I have them at all. Diamond men can’t afford to be 
nervous about living with their diamonds.” 

Nevertheless, he began placing his loose diamonds back 
into their papers and his set diamonds into their boxes, 
and the packets and boxes into his wallet. 

““What’s that?” asked the girl, starting as if at a sound. 

“You -hear the wind,’’ Demlow replied. 

It was not the wind, for today the wind had begun blow- 
ing early and had’ died down early. 

“‘T’m sure I heard something else. There it is again—the 
sound of a car. Put the diamonds away—quick!”’ 

Clausson laughed at her excitement, but in spite of him- 
self was affected by it. ‘‘The diamonds are hereby sup- 
pressed,”’ he told her after a moment. 

“‘A traveler from the north,” said Demlow, listening. 
“This place stands on a kind of twicé-a-week highway— 
we’re always liable to have visitors asking for water. Even 
at night we are. Desert folk like to travel by moonlight.” 

The explanation was obviously reasonable; but whether 
because of the Rivera matched diamonds, or of the neck- 
lace and brooch, or of the falling away of the wind, or of 
the sense of isolation, or.of the darkness and the borax, all 
stood listening to the rapid fire of the muffler cut-out, as if 
the new car represented a menace and not a mere errand to 
the railroad for supplies. 

“They’re stopping,” said Donovan as the car drew up 
to the door. 

“Wait till they knock,” said Clausson. 


-his questions his small eyes wandered over the} 


The knock did not follow, as was expected, bu 
a delay, as if the man in the car were inspecting 
and its surroundings. The delay enhanced th 
the summons finally made itself heard. 

The stranger who stood blinking his 
door would have passed unnoticed on Spring 
the circumstances of his appearance, add | 
sciousness of the nearness of Clausson’s a 
his somber figure to expand like a threat. Ord) 
errand would have been unexciting to the poin! 
ness. He was driving to the railroad. Did I) 
anybody know the state of the wells along the ro 
low did know, and told him. What of it? 5 


everything it contained, blinkingly but chi? 
those present felt that they stood under espiona) 
He stood so, blinking his small eyes at the | 
backed away into the moonlight outside. Hist 
seemed not to ease the strain of his presence. _ 
The owner of the diamonds broke the spell 
the room of its visitors. | 
“Time to go to bed,” he said. “Elizabeth ist 
the long drive and so am I. Good night to you.) 
Donovan walked with Demlow across the lire 
the shack apart. They stood outside for a gf 


shrubs all but indistinguishable. l 
still dimmer mountains. A movement not 
caught their eye, as of a shadow changing 1 
Even as they watched it the substance to 
from side to side, faded back into shadow, ' 
substance, then suddenly stood clarified in them: 
one side as the elflike kangaroo rat. An inadver') 
of the hand sent it flashing back into its bum 
from perils merely feared into perils imminent. } 
affords protection against kit fox and owl, but} 
tion at all’against that deadliest of desert hv) 
rattlesnake. 
They waited so until the rapid fire of the 
could no longer be heard threading the dese 
without speaking went inside. As Clausson ha 
were tired, and it was very late. , 
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De was dressing when he heard th 
voi was that of Clausson’s niece, and i 
two-room cabin. Throwing his towel a 
made a leap for the door and flung it wide. — 
Hebben were off behind the cabin, looki 
Even as he listened he heard another scream. 
“Coming!” he cried, springing outside inte 
the early desert sun. He reached Clausson 
was standing open, at the same time as the 0! 
““What’s wrong?”’ called Donovan. 
“What is it?’’ asked Demlow. 
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Jater they saw. On the improvised couch bed 

room sprawled the diamond merchant, rigid 
izzled head slumped sideways, his right arm 

r the edge of the mattress. Before him knelt 

\ abeth, sobbing hysterically. 

tossed to the couch, but he had only to lay his 

the cold brow to perceive that Clausson had 

shours. After making a hurried examination 

| tenderly closed the eyes and drew a sheet over 

features. Then he placed his hand upon the 

ely clutching fingers. 

Jyme away, Betsy,” he said. “You can’t help 

| yremaining. Hebben will stay with him.” 

‘of his hand seemed to soothe her. Her sob- 

y subsided. After a little she let him help her 

yut when he looked into her eyes he saw that 

id wide with horror. 

‘e bit him!”’ she whispered. 

45 calm her fears without understanding quite 

ere, as people sometimes do when calming a 

iild. 

‘that he has every care. Don’t be afraid, my 

it all to me.” 

Ice bit him!” she repeated tensely. ‘“‘It was 

jm under the bed!” 

; yourself think such things. Do you wish me 

re of the diamonds?” 

rerything! Everything!” 

!y must help me. I will ask Mr. Demlow to 

sr to the mess room for a cup of coffee. Get 


tered. “I couldn’t—not now!” 

_walk about outside for a while. The sun’s 
yeed your hat. Don’t think of any of it.” 
yme,” said Demlow. 

1d!” she whispered. ‘‘I don’t dare!” 

of what, 


snake—the 
it him!” 

‘-e no snakes 
Je, my dear. 
‘snakes don’t 
’shouses. I 
on’t like the 
| We haven’t 
kes, even in 
mg the way. 


)—under the 


jake?” ; 
d its tongue 
nake that bit 
ite stayed be- 
‘-there now!”’ 
iat are you 
jut?” asked 
*What is this 
ke?” 
' knocked to 
icle and he 
\ er I opened 
ook. Hewas 
‘hat. Solran 
:—this other 
{forhelp. But 
re leave him 
) turned back. 
a big snake 
{, me from un- 
‘ed. It was 
2 waiting for 
to open the 
hen I opened 
sake darted 
, the door.” 
re excited, my 
desert rattle- 
it travel go.’”’ 
wit! It made 
that clump of 
t there, past 
| door.” 
smiled toler- 
ome day I’ll 
ae of our des- 
‘oiled up in the 
all it the side- 


i loopings and 


take traveled 
ad,” persisted 


“Did it rattle when it heard you?” 

“Tt did! I heard the whirring sound when I opened the 
door, but I didn’t know at first what it was that was 
making the noise.”’ 

“‘Maybe you weren’t quite wide awake,’’ Donovan ven- 
tured to suggest. ‘‘Our sidewinder wouldn’t have warned 
you off like that. Was this snake you thought you saw 
fawn-colored?”’ 

“Dark gray, like the gray of pepper-and-salt. It had 
blotches over its back, outlined in a kind of diamond- 
shaped whitish chain stitching.” 

**A snake about as thick as my thumb?” 

“Much larger. As thick as your wrist.” 

“And as long as my forearm?” 

“Longer. As long as I am, almost.” 

“Why do you think this snake killed your uncle?”’ 
Donovan asked then. “‘You couldn’t have seen it strike 
him, for he was already dead when you found him.” 

“‘T don’t know how I know,” she replied, “‘but I know it 
did. I know it inside me.” 

“The trouble is, my dear, the snake you describe isn’t 
one that would be likely to be present.” 

“But I saw it!” 

“‘That’s precisely what’s so odd about the matter,” said 
Donovan. 

It was Hebben, the dead man’s chauffeur, who called at- 
tention to the more direct evidence of the cause of Claus- 
son’s death. 

‘‘What’s that mark on his hand?” he asked, indicating 
the hand that hung over the edge of the mattress. “‘Looks 
like a tooth mark to me.” 

Neither Donovan nor Demlow had examined the body 
closely. 

They now lifted the hand into view. As Hebben had 
suggested, at a point just inside the base of the thumb 
the skin showed a pair of clean-lipped punctures, barely 
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perceptible against the faint blueness in the tissue sur- 
rounding them, spaced apart the width of the nail upon 
Donovan’s little finger. 

“By Harry, the man’s right!” cried Demlow. “Fang 
punctures!’’ 

“‘Odd, isn’t it!’”’ said Donovan, examining the wound; 
but he did not explain what he considered odd about it. 

“The hand was hanging almost to the floor,” said Heb- 
ben, ‘‘and it must have touched the snake.” 

Donovan made no further comment, but stepped back, 
silent and preoccupied. After a while he turned to Dem- 
low. 

“Betsy spoke of the presence of a second snake. Would 
you mind finding it if it’s in the room?”’ 

“Not here,” announced the borax man, after making a 
thorough search of the cabin. “‘Not in this room, nor in 
the bedroom either.”’ 

‘Did you see this second snake, Betsy?” 

‘Not actually with my eyes.” 

“‘She saw the first one,’”’ said Hebben. 

‘Did you actually see that first snake?” 

“ iWied.7* 

Donovan began speaking as if to himself. 

“This is what we have. Poor Clausson lies there dead, 
with a fang wound in his hand; but everybody knows that 
the bite of a rattlesnake isn’t instantly fatal. Why didn’t 
he call out for help? And why didn’t he kill the snake that 
struck him? It remained in the room.” 

‘‘He must have lived for hours,’” Demlow agreed. 

‘“Why should he have died at all? I don’t remember 
ever hearing of a death by the bite of this rattlesnake.” 

Hebben suggested that he might have had heart disease. 
“T knew a desert rat one time had heart disease and got 
bit and died right in his tracks.” 

“Tt seems reasonable to suppose so,’’ said Donovan. “‘If 
we were in the city we could tell. Heart disease would 
have actedso. I daresay 
it was that.” 

Dismissing the matter, 
he began talking to the 
girl, now more herself, 
about subjects unrelated 
to her uncle’s death. 
Then, as if remembering 
his responsibility, he 
turned to the chauffeur. 

“‘T wish you would see, 
Hebben, if you can reach 
the wallet containing the 
diamonds that Clausson 
put away last night.” 

Hebben produced the 
wallet from under Claus- 
son’s mattress. As he 
handed it to Donovan he 
flushed. 

“Thankyou, Hebben.” 

“Don’t you think,” 
suggested Demlow, “that 
you ought to check up 
those diamonds somehow 
before making yourself 
responsible for them?”’ 

““We’ll do that,” said 
Donovan. “Then we'll 
place them under seal. 
Suppose we walk over to 
the shack and use the 
table there. Hebben can 
remain here on watch.” 

Donovan watched the 
girl closely as he laid the 
wallet upon the little ta- 
ble; but she seemed to 
breathe easier away from 
the death room, and he 
began breathing easier 
himself. He went over 
the diamonds about as 
Clausson had done the 
evening before. The 
matched diamond pend- 
ants that Mrs. Rivera’s 
husband had sold had 
been placed by Clausson 
in a dark-green box lined 
with white satin and 
tooled delicately in gold. 

This box Donovan now 
opened. The pendants 
disclosed within nestled 
snugly in their soft bed, 
their stones flushed with 

the rosy hues he remem- 
bered. Lifting one of 
these from the satin, he 
held it in the light; but 
(Continued on Page 162) 
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OW, folks, this li’l’ girl—li’l’ Miss Marty 
| \ Golden — Golden Marty —is the greatest li’l’ 
Charleston baby on ol’ Broadway. She eats, 
sleeps, breathes the Charleston; an’ her motter is, ‘Let 
not your right foot know what your left foot doeth.’ 
She’s all ready an’ waiting to prove it to you, an’ I want 
you all to give her a great big hand!”’ 

In the spatter of applause this announcement raised, 
Rod Slavin, proprietor and manager of the Moidore Night 
Club, stepped aside. 

The spots turned from white to cold blue, from blue to 
aazzling green, from green to warmest, richest gold; and 
into the golden beam slid a golden girl—golden hair, golden 
skin flushed with Indian rouge, golden dress, and glittering 
golden slippers on her little barefeet. Her long eyes, fringed 
with mascara, were without expression, and her lips wore 
the professional’s stiff smile. To the riot of drums and saxes 
she began to strut her stuff. 

The banked tables, with their blurred high lights of dress 
shirts, of women’s bare arms, the strange pinkish blots 
that were faces and shoulders, the shimmering stripes that 
were bare-kneed legs in palest thin silk—all became motion- 


less, a painted background of concentration for that golden - 


figure swimming on the polished dance floor like a dragon 
fly above a pool of still water. For in the drift of news that 
washes up and down Broadway among the wise-crackers 
there had been lately a persistent question: ‘‘Seen that 
Marty kid dancing at the Moidore? She’s a wow.”’ Added 
to this was the rumor that Slavin—the clever guy—had 
spotted her in a bum Harlem cabaret and tied her up with 
a two-year contract at less than half of what she ought 
to get. 

The music quickened, deepened; the dancer tilted up her 
elfish face as if to hear it better, her smile became real, 
vivid. Shaking knees, rubber ankles, hands crossed, un- 
crossed, quivering, flying—she was no longer a human, but 
a puppet on mad wires, an automaton gone crazy to the 
broken rushing throb and beat of barbaric rhythm. Her 
hair swung out, a rough golden fleece; her body, slender 
and boneless, became a scrap of golden willow withe, 
twisted into a thousand eccentricities of awkward, exciting 
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grace. Her little heels beat on the floor the melody of a 
heart run wild. The blurred pink faces leaned and gloated. 

She had circled the dance floor twice, paraded the center 
three times. Now for the last, the hardest, the newest step, 
her great effort—a triple drumbeat was the signal. 

“George, it is Min Scott—it is!” 

She heard it, the sharp nasal whisper, just as the drum 
pounced. For the slightest catch of breath she paused. 
Min Scott! Now who in the world, in this strange night 
world of Broadway, knew that Marty Golden, the dancer, 
was Min Scott? But this was no time to speculate on any- 
thing. She leaped into the new step, her second’s hesitation 
an accent of its vehemence. 

But when at last, with another harsh triple drumbeat, 
the music stopped and she came back to bow and bow 
again to the clapping hands, to the shouts of enthusiasm, 
she took the opportunity to look coolly at the table whence 
that telltale whisper came. A thin young man and a fat 
young woman were staring at her pop-eyed through the 
smoke fog that was the Moidore’s characteristic atmos- 
phere. Marty made no sign, but went back to the perform- 
ers’ room. She was very hot, very tired, and in that state 
of high nerves that comes with violent physical effort. 
Mechanically, she smoothed her hair, heightened her 
make-up. 

“Shall I, or shan’t I?’’ she kept asking herself. ‘‘If I 
only knew! Wonder how they ever got the jack to pay the 
couvert charge here—she with a tongue like a razor, and he, 
the poor boob! Glory, how they’ll dish the dirt when they 
go back! Maybe—maybe ——”’ 

Rod Slavin was raising a penetrating roar to herald his 
troupe of Russians as Marty slipped out of the performers’ 
room and headed for the table of the whisper. Rod liked 
his people to mingle with his patrons, and he had more than 
once bawled out Marty for high-hatting various genial 
butter-and-eggers who had expressed a wish to meet her. 
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He would therefore be gratified to see’ 
those whom he so affectionately addre 
Heads went. round to see Marty as sl 
the thin young man and his companion 
on the Volga-ing Russians that they di 
her approach until she was beside them. 
confused, at her greeting. 

“Glad to see you, Ralph and Lola! Whi 
the great city—wedding trip, not?” * 

She sat down with them, while they stam: 
welcome. 

‘Min, I couldn’t believe my eyes, I really 1 
you—honest, in that dress and—and everythil 
“Tt’s sure me. How’d you like my act?” 

“Say, Min, it was great, simply greatl | 
Ralph, with unfeigned enthusiasm. Lola s 

“‘T sh’d think you’d hate being in a place 

Marty trumped the scowl with a smile. 
to be fun! Only, she must find out one thing f 

“You poor old stick-in-the-mud,”’ she 
ate aim, ‘‘you don’t know a good place w. 
The Moidore’s the slickest night club in th 
anybody who gets on here is made for life. I 
minute from managers for more’n a week | 
makes back home in the bank in a year. Ide 
how you can afford to come here, even ont 
wedding trip, isn’t it? And Ralph said you'd 
real time—don’t care what it cost.” a 

“Yes, it’s our wedding trip.” Lola flun 
tried again for the ascendant. ‘We had 4 
Min—biggest in Thomasville for years and y 
you could have been there. We got lots an 
ents; the bank gave us a grand silver service 
to live in the old Jameson place.” 

‘“My, my, think of that!’’ Marty preten 
pressed. ‘‘And how much longer you going 
great and wicked?”’ g 

“We got to go back tomorrow morning 
“T’m two days overdue at the bank as it is.” | 

Marty had found out what she wanted to kn! 
up and registered regret, | 


z 
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jame! I’d ’ve just loved to have you come up 
ttle place on Park Avenue. It’s only twelve 
Ye baths, but it’s kind of sweet and homelike. 
ap cook who’s a wiz. What that fella can do 
,and asparagus isacrime. . . . So you’re 
: in the Jameson place. Where did they 
» 
yu know? Old Mrs. Jameson died last June 
Jne down to the hotel.”’ 
Jcoodness’ sake! I sh’d ’ve thought he’d get 
in the house himself.” 
turned-up nose fairly quivered with ma- 


-got married, but he has a good time. He 
ery new girl that comes to town. I guess 
y u two broke off, wasn’t it? You got mad 
k that red-headed girl to the Easter hop.” 
s could cook up a good story out of nothing,”’ 
ranquilly. ‘‘I’d forgot all about that red- 
Il you reminded me.” 
son is real well off. He’s a catch.” 
‘who? Catch for those small-timers down 
3. But for me? Say, listen, Lola, I don’t 
jut I can go out on a party every night of my 
vho could buy and sell Bert’s garage business 
ise change. My maid’’—she paused to let the 
ak in—‘‘my personal maid, I mean—gets all 
vith fighting off interviewers and photogra- 
jyple who want me to use their cold cream and 
} silk stockings and such. I can’t have my 
sr in the book because the bell would ring all 
drive me dippy.’”’ She raised her hand, dis- 
jings and bracelets. ‘“‘I bought the most of 
Jie week’s salary, except that diamond brace- 
jas sent to me in a box of orchids with just 
¢d, and written on it was From an Ardent 
I never did find out who it was. It’s nice I 
ear this stuff tonight and didn’t leave it in 
ox with the rest of my jewelry, for I’m 
m to you.”’ Her wide eyes made a mocking 
string of pearl beads, her minute diamond 
fo ‘simply got no idea how much money I 
it fun I have. I wish you’d tell Bert about it 
jback. It might enlarge some of his ideas.” 
sr really cared for any girl but you, Min,” said 
“He told me so himself.” 


Marty laughed loudly. ‘‘Get off the comic strip, Ralph. 
That’s the best joke I’ve heard in years.”’ 

“T think that’s funny too,”’ put in Lola. “‘Bert’s always 
been such a hand with all the girls. . . . Goon, Min; 
tell us some more about yourself. Gee, I wisht we could 
see your apartment!” 

“Too bad you can’t,”’ Marty agreed. “‘How’d you like 
me to send you one 0’ my Oriental vawses for a wedding 
present? I collect ’em. But I’d love to spare you one.” 

Lola licked’ her lips greedily. ‘‘That’s real nice of you. 
I’d be craz¥ about it. My goodness, won’t folks down home 
talk when I tell ’em I’ve seen you, and all about what 
you’re doing? I don’t want to make you cross, Min, but 
reelly, you know, that dress is extreme! Nothing but those 
strips across the back, and so short, and then—no stock- 
ings! Your father would turn over in his grave if he could 
see you.” 

“‘T hope he does,’’ said Marty. ‘‘I hope he knows how 
well I’ve done and how much money I make and what a 
good time I have. He hated anybody to have a good time; 
it was poison to him. Now about this dress’’—she eyed 
Lola speculatively. How much more would she swallow? 
“about this dress. You see, Lola, I have all my clothes 
designed over in Paris, and this is the French idea and the 
very latest for this kind of dancing. As for not wearing 
stockings, that’s the French idea too; and after I saw it 
over there I made up my mind to introduce it here; and 
now all the girls that can—do.”’ 

Her explanation was lost in a greater wonder. 

“Oh, Min, have you been abroad?” breathed Lola, and 
if she had asked “‘Have you been to heaven?”’ her voice 
would have held no more awe. 

“Oh, yes, I been back and forth quite a few times. I do 
love the ocean. I got an offer to dance next season in the 
Follies Brujare over there, and I may go, for it does broaden 
your education to get around and see the world. . . . 
Well, I’ve got to leave you. I usually have a massage be- 
tween my appearances; but seeing old friends out here, 
I thought I’d rather come out and have a little chat. It’s 
been mighty nice to see you both, and you’ve got my best 
wishes for your success and married happiness, I’m sure. 
So long, Lola. Good luck, Ralph.” 

She swaggered away, leaving them staring, dazed and 
envious, at her gold-latticed back, her twinkling sure- 
stepping shoes. Marty made a good exit. In the perform- 
ers’ room she relaxed, dropped her smiling mask and 


dumped herself down wearily beside the Clox sisters, Zoe 
and Chloe, who were waiting to sing their famous ballad, 
I Got the Mygod Blues. 

“‘Nothing’s so long as a night in the night club,” re- 
marked Chloe Clox, yawning. 

“You said it. And nothing smells so bad as the Subway 
when you’re going home at three A.M. And you don’t get 
your proper rest during the day. The woman I room with 
has just got a new roomer with a piano—a jazz hound for 
fair. I’d leave in a minute if it wasn’t so cheap. I got so 
many old bills to pay up from last year I got to squeeze 
every nickel.” 

“Yeah,” agreed Chloe. “‘There’s always sumpin. Be- 
sides, we don’t know but what this place’ll be pinched any 
night of the world, and that’ll make another little group of 
talent wearing out their shoes hunting new jobs. The per- 
formers that’s out of work, dearie, right this minute—it’s 
terrible!” 

“T know it,” said Marty. “Listen, Chloe. Coupla hicks 
from my home town out there tonight and I’ve just been 
talking to’em. She was a girl I Knew, and a regular cat, but 
he’s not so bad; kind of a dumb-bell—works in the bank. 
It made me kind of sick, thinking how secure she’ll be all 
her life. Nice house on a nice street, with trees, three 
squares a day, nice friends iy 

Her ‘voice trembled, caught. Chloe Clox looked at 
Marty curiously. To her associates the golden dancer was 
usually cool and a little remote. 

“T’ll bet you got a boy friend back there, and they got 
talking to you about him, and you got all worked up,” she 
deduced sagely. ‘‘There’s always a man mixed up in every- 
thing, seems to me. Don’t cry, dearie, you’ll ruin your 
make-up.” 

“You said it, Chloe. Well, I wasn’t going to let him 
think but what I was having a swell time and going strong, 
was I? I had to spread the three-sheets and shoot the hop, 
didn’t I, to let him know what he’s missed? I handed them 
a line of patter to take back to him that'll give him a jolt 
anyway. I got my pride. The stuff those two boobs swal- 
lowed fyou’d never believe. I told ’em this junk was real 
and they thought it was true.’”’ She shook her rings. 

“How some folks manage to run along, missing on every 
cylinder!’’ sympathized Chloe. ‘‘But there you are, 
dearie—they’re all right out in the sticks, but they’d never 
make a dent in New York.” 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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pony of the afternoon, broke into 

the game on a run the instant her 
blankets were slipped. The young man 
in the saddle was making a day of it, 
having just hit his fourth goal for the Calibans. Certainly 
a sad session for the picked quartet from New England; 
their little song just wasn’t being heard. An elderly gen- 
tleman sat in isolated grandeur under the press stand. He 
hadn’t smoked for several hours until now, so that the roll 
of fruity Havana leaf actually had a bit of old-time flavor. 
A tempered wind blew through the stands, and his cooling 
system worked evenly so far, in spite of the fact that out 
yonder in the dust, the youngest player on record to make 
the top of California polo, was the son of his heart. 

“Tom—Tommy Kempis!”’ Some youthful associate 
was letting it be known that the name for him was a mat- 
ter of household intimacy. 

Silence fell like a stroke on the stands; then an awed 
undertone, out of the core of which, “‘ Horse down—man 
under,” reached Mr. Kempis’ ears. A dust cloud covered 
the focal point of the field for several seconds; then the 
father saw Gray Nurse up and shaking herself under an 
empty saddle, bridle rein trailing. Two players were lifting 
another; the great audience murmured in keen expectancy 
of fatality. Someone near coolly formed the words, ‘‘ Neck 
broken.’’ Mr. Kempis had not thought of that; a leg at 
worst. The coppery film of blood pressure wavered before 
his eyes, but presently a cheer rent the air—young Kempis 
on his own feet and moving toward his mare. Play was 
resumed; also a running conversation at Mr. Kempis’ 
back. 

“Third year of polo only—not more than twenty- 
three—great kid all through—but that’s all there is to it.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Stocked locker room—thirty thousand a year to 
spend. He’ll be talking polo instead of playing by the 
time he’s twenty-five. Too slow for golf at thirty.’ 

“Only son?”’ 

“Only son. Old man never had any time for play him- 
self—Kempis of Kempis-Alden. Hard old rooster. Hard 
to meet, hard to beat. Don’t: know, himself, how rich he 
is, and that kid out yonder never earned a dollar in his 
life.”’ 

The red overtone seemed to be thickening on the polo 
field for Mr. Kempis’ eyes. 

“*No fool otherwise,’’ the voice behind went on. ‘‘Some- 
thing stirs inside the old man’s hatband every little while. 


( rp NURSE, the fourth Kempis 
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Why, they say at Kempis-Alden’s that he can think his 
side of a question so hard that the opposition presently 
forgets what it’s holding out for.” 

The Calibans scored again; the spectators stood and 
yelled—that is, except Mr. Kempis. He kept his seat a 
moment longer below the surface of the crowd, cigar out, 
neck and temples throbbing, his next move toward home 
and bed. 

Through the autumn dusk and evening, fanned and 
cooled as well as possible by external means, Mr. Kempis 
lay propped in his pillows, strangely sleepless. It was true 
perhaps that he had shown more feeling and less sense 
toward hisson than toward anyoneelse; true that he had let 
Tommy do the playing he had been denied; even true that 
the young man had handled him a bit—same irresistible 
magnetism that went into his handling of horses, cars, 
girls, friends—cool laughing ease. . . . Not much like his 
own beginnings, Mr. Kempis reflected; a kid studying 
arithmetic in the collieries of Pennsylvania, memorizing 
two times two, four times four, eleven times eleven, often 
in the dark of the chute so that he couldn’t see the book— 
head full of figures, stomach aching for food. Rapacious 
kid, that; rapacious for learning, money, for things to eat 
and drink, to be somebody, to have power; one fierce 
hunger all the way. 

It couldn’t be said he had failed to make good, but an 
altogether different section of life had opened from his 
secretly watching the budding career of his son. Often, of 
late, he had actually longed to begin life all over again, as 
one of Tommy’s pals—men and horses to play with, moun- 
tains to sit on and hike over, deserts to stare into, seas to 
dive, swim, fish and yacht in, country clubs standing wide 
open. 

And here he lay, shot from the one big game he did 
know—the one that Tommy didn’t—the tough, slow, 
cruel-humored game of modern life. “Don’t know how 
rich he is,’’ he repeated whimsically. ‘‘Oh, yes he does.” 
And it was more, not less, than anyone else knew. He was 
still awake when Tom came in at midnight. 

““T saw that fool Gray Nurse go down with you,” he 
said. 

“Not a seratch on her,” the other laughed. ‘‘She’s a 
moron all right—to all except her stick and ball.”’ 
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| 
No word about being knoc 
self; not a word about his 
game. Tom would let the: 
bring that home. Mr. Kem; 
eyes. It had to be done no’ 

“T got word today that knocked me out) 
“rocked the whole Kempis-Alden footings. 
on the job from now on.” He met a straigh 
but no answer in words. ‘‘If you make as goi 
as you have in polo, we'll be on our feet ag; 
three years,’”’ he went on. 

“Ts it really as bad as that?” 

“Pretty bad.’’ Mr. Kempis’ voice was t 
going, this. He kept his fist under the i 
hard-hitting fist in the old days—and force’ 
‘Keep one of the smaller cars. Get rid of the? 
suppose anyone would take that palpitatin; 
Nurse, for a gift. Keep her if you like, but st 
think I can get a buyer for that Falk chassis It 
you, and we’ll cancel the order for the new) 
coach plant before it goes any further.” 

“So, it’s right off—like that!”” Tom said sh 

‘A trifle late, if anything.” 

“Excuse me for a minute. I’d better get) 

“Here if you like. Use mine.”’ 


A moment later Tom had connected with 
captain of the Calibans, still at the country 

iy ‘fraid so—out of the question alte 
My father needs me. Awful sorry. Thought 
to you tonight.” 

A positive row broke out at the other end. 
quickly came to understand that the Caliba’ 
the East for a series of return matches. N 
apparently about Tommy breaking dow 
hopes of his life, but the struggle at the }l 
keened—Fisk Culver fighting for his team- 
repeated “‘ Awful sorry”’ finally took effect. 

‘“‘What’s your idea of my next move?” th} 
asked, coming toward the bed. “Feel lik 
more tonight?” 

‘“‘No, the rest can wait until morning.” 


“T’m sending you out to ‘the deserted 
father said several days later. ‘‘ You’ve heal® 
the abandoned community town in the Moja ? 
of some kind, the outfit was, a hundred 
their families, under a man named John Here 
to California from the mountains of Wyom 


ed things going in the desert—twenty thou- 
Jnard against the San Rosario range, little more 
ed miles from here. Water? All that land 
Jer, to grow doughnuts. They ditched it down 
+d Rock Creek. Just as they had things going, 
s big fire'in their alfalfa barns and a cloud-burst 
; most of the ditches. Also about this time 
jad sent a satin-tongued agent who had mar- 
js to say about free lands in the South. He may 
led the community somewhat, but it probably 
4th of John Herd that caused the walkout. 
aken over the property from a dry-farm devel- 
yany of the Imperial Valley. Most of the land 
ghts are still in John Herd’s name, now held by 
aughter, who, I understand, is still hanging on 
Jt with a few old folks who weren’t fit to travel 
dh. Expects us to pay for the lumber of fifty 
yo1 building, church, silos, dairy plant, lot of 
J; and seeds. Go out and look it over. Paying 
J ight now is the one thing we’re feeble about.” 
definitely impressed on this point. 
| John Herd’s daughter can’t hold out. The 
+5ound to be bid in before it goes back to the 
: t,” his father added. 


‘me out of the community store and her eyes 
j) platinum points in the hot fanning wind as she 
yagh the strong sunlight toward the mountains. 
jore days,” she said aloud. 

{lowed her out, opening a fresh package of gum. 
yat we going to do when we get there?” he 
(mow. 

#d you before. We’ll get a room somewhere in 
d;to put our things. I’ll find some kind of work 
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“But why pear trees in this country? The last thing I’d 
think of,’’ young Mr. Kempis said. 

“The altitude is over twenty-five hundred feet. We 
have snow in winter, frost fall and spring,’’ the girl an- 
swered. She felt indescribably resentful; the other’s per- 


sonal poise and raiment made her light-headed. His 
remark now sounded lazy, even. 
“T always think of a desert as a sunken sort of — sea 


level, anyway.” 

“Tt isn’t desert exactly,’’ she said, her hands lifting 
toward the mountains. “‘ You see, for ages the silt has blown 
and washed down from there. The soil is ” Loathing 
stirred in her as she went on, telling the things her father 
and others had always told strangers, her words falling into 
hateful grooves. “‘The soil is perfect—all it needs is water. 
Our first stand of alfalfa—people came clear from Los 
Angeles and San Bernardino to see it!” 

The two were standing in front of the community store. 
The boy, Lincoln Herd, was across near the garage. He 
had been getting closer and closer to Tom’s roadster for 
several hours. 

“Don’t encourage him,” she had said. ‘‘He’ll be sitting 
in it soon enough.’’ Her eyes turned to the two-story 
brown-painted school, the holes in the glass showing 
nakedly in the afternoon glare—the school that had once 
looked to her like the office of God. . . . ‘“‘And the young 
pear trees in a single season ———’’ she went on. 


Tom glanced over the dying pear orchards, looking so 
wiry in the shimmer from the sand. No water since early 
May and it was now early September. He saw that Ellen 
Herd’s hands lifted as she turned to the mountains. They 
looked drunkenly happy compared to the desert. Water 
there—that’s where the water camefrom. Shehadn’t dared 
to look at the pear trees, but a sight still more harrowing 


fe His Eyes Followed Her in a Way That Made Her Keep to the Shadows 
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filled her eyes. An old man was driving in the cattle— 
five in all, three milch cows, a heifer and a bull calf—mere 
hide-covered racks. 

“And we had cool dairies with spring water flowing 
through, hundreds of cattle flourishing in the foothills. 
You’ve heard of Bethel cheese?” 

“Oh, yes. And what was it happened to your water 
supply?” 

““Cloud-burst—twenty-seventh of last April 
out all the ditches.” 

‘How do you get water for your own use now?” 

‘‘Laban—that’s the old man with the cows—goes over 
to Painted Rock Creek twice a week with barrels.’’ The 
frightened protest was still in her eyes. 

“Haven’t you got any fodder?” 

“T wrote that, too, to the Kempis-Alden people—every- 
thing depends on water. No pickings in the desert this 
time of year.” 

“T’m afraid I can’t quite understand people like your 
father,”” young Kempis laughed—‘“‘tackling a desert like 
this. I’ve been trying to see how it looked at first—how 
anybody would have had the nerve to come out here in 
the glare and start making a home.” 

“Tt looked a lot better than it does now,” she said. ‘‘T 
came with the women. It was May three years ago when 
we got here. Most of the men had arrived the fall before. 
There were seventy of us, and many children. We had 
stayed back in Wyoming—six months of solid winter in 
the mountains, and then we came down into this hot wind 
and sunlight. Seventy of us, singing.” 

‘“How was that?”’ Tom asked. 

“T thought I’d never get enough sunlight. The women 
were coming to their men again. Most of us had walked all 
the twenty-two miles from Leamington. We began to see 
what themen had done— 
the first ditches dug from 
the mountains, the 
school building started. 
My father always 
started theschool assoon 
as the first shelters were 
up—before the church 
even. I hadn’t seen him 
for six months. He 
pointed to those moun- 
tains where the water is 
and hesaid, ‘Lift up your 
hands to them, Ellen. 
Everything we need is 
there!” We saw the 
barns, and one big field 
was already green with 
alfalfa and the young 
pear trees were coming 
on. You’d have started 
in singing, too.’”’ They 
laughed. ‘‘It wasn’t the 
women who wanted to 
leave here this spring,” 
she added. ‘‘They 
wanted to stay with their 
dairies. They camesing- 
ing, but they went away 
crying—to the land in 
the South!” 

The boy joined them 
andtalkstopped. Tom’s 
eyes turned up to the 
naked branches of two 
cottonwood treesin front 
of the community store. 

“‘Tt’s the ants that eat 
the leaves off,” Link 
said. 

“Tt’s not having any 
water,” his sister added. 

““We’ve got some pop 
in the store.” 

“Butitisn’t cold,’ she 
finished hastily. ‘‘We 
haven’t ice any more. 
I’ll make some tea. 
That’s better.” 

Tom drew apart to 
smoke after thesun went 
down. The wind was 
warm now, not hot, but 
steadily fanned. Hewas 
presently out on pale- 
yellow hard-beaten 
sand; the rest was 
greasewood and the 
crazy black printing of 
the big cactus trees 
against the horizon. His 
foot kicked an old to- 
bacco tin. He picked it 
(Continued on Pagel104) 
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HAT has be- 
come of the old 
fight between 


the Bell and the Inde- 
pendent telephone 
people? Guess the Bell 
has gobbled them up.” 

One city dweller thus addressed another recently. It 
set me thinking, not only about the fiercest industrial 
warfare of our time, but of its outcome. How many city 
dwellers have the same opinion I heard expressed? How 
many users of the telephone, Bell and Independent, know 
the present status? 

The eve of the semicentennial of the invention of the tele- 
phone finds 16,000,000 telephones in the United States, or 
61 per cent of all in the world. This country has 6 per cent 
of the world’s population, so it really 
outranks the rest of the world ten to one 
in the matter of telephones. This is not 
altogether due to government ownership 
in most other countries. There were spe- 
cial reasons for speedy development in 
the United States. 

The Bell system—as the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company and 
its subsidiaries are called—is regnant in 
long-distance communication, as it has 
always been. It is also now without 
competition in the largest cities. In fact, 
there are few places left where there is 
local telephone competition, yet the Bell 
does not monopolize telephone facilities 
or service, and it does not exercise any 
control over the Independents. 

The telephone business of this country 
enjoys the unique distinction of being 
controlled by two groups, in no wise fi- 
nancially related. The Independent tele- 
phone companies, which own and operate 
28 per cent of the telephones of the United 
States, through 8200 companies, are not 
owned either in whole or in part by Bell 
interests. These Independents represent 
1624 per cent of the entire telephone 
investment in this country. 

The Bell cannot, under the law, buy 
any Independent property, except upon 
approval of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and of the utilities commis- 
sions of the states affected, after thirty 
days’ notice has been given to the Inde- 
pendent group, so that it may protect the 
interest of any member of that group 
affected by the proposed transfer. In the 
purchase or trade of telephone proper- 
ties, the maintenance of the general bal- 
ance between the groups is the established 
policy, strongly supported by govern- 
mental authorities. 


Telephone Pioneers 


Yous with this diversity of ownership 
and control, practically all Independ- 
ent telephone companies have such con- 
tracts as to long-distance connections as 
will permit the dweller on the remotest 
farm—and every other farm in the United States has a 
telephone—to talk over his residence telephone to persons 
in St. Paul or New Orleans, San Francisco or New York. 

Such a consummation was not dreamed of thirty years 
ago, at the expiration of the Bell patent and the coming of 
the Independents into competition. At the end of the sev- 
enteen years’ monopoly through patent, there were less 
than 300,000 telephones in the nation. The part that the 
Independents played, both in expansion of their own tele- 
phone business and in stimulating the Bell, has never been 
adequately told. Nor is the present status, with the man- 
ner of its attainment, popularly understood. 

It is interesting as a part of our industrial history. It 
may have special points of interest at a time when there is 
so much attention being given to efforts at codperation of 
isolated units in other industries, with little central infor- 
mation or planning, and with lack of effective means for 
executing plans. 

My chief object, however, is to describe as briefly as 
possible the no inconsiderable part the Independents had in 
the marvelous development of the telephone in the Unjted 
States. 

I am proud of the two certificates hanging in my office, 
testifying that I am a telephone pioneer, in both the Inde- 
pendent and the Bell groups. I appreciate it the more 
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because they were awarded to me by the actual pioneers, 
who watched the birth pangs of a business that is now 
fourth in the United States in its immensity. 

The telephone was twenty-one years old before I became 
personally interested in it. The patent granted Professor 
Alexander Graham Bell, March 7, 1876, had expired. In 
anticipation of such expiration, independent manufacturers 
had begun making telephone equipment and encouraging 
the organization of Independent companies. I wasengaged 
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the Wisdom of Codperation of Two Groups Over a War of Mutual Extermination 


in the real-estate, loan and insurance business at the time 
and gave little heed to telephone matters. It was not 
until three years later that the owner of the Independent 
exchange at Macon, Missouri, listed his property with my 
firm for sale. 

To make this sale, I began a study of the telephone situa- 
tion, with results that amazed me. It was discovered that 
only one other telephone exchange in Missouri was for sale, 
and its owner, like the man in Macon, was moved by the 
fact that he had been having personal difficulties with some 
of his subscribers. Analysis showed it was not the fault of 
the business itself. 

The initial investment in a small city was not large. 
Most of the property, such as telephones and switchboards, 
was protected from the elements in all kinds of weather. 
After the first installation, until a switchboard was filled, 
additional subscribers piled up the net profits and created 
alot of enthusiasm. None of the inexperienced could fore- 
see the continual necessity for replacement of equipment 
on account of obsolescence, to keep step with the march of 
growth and invention. We did not realize that larger 
switchboards would increase the investment and cost of 
operation by geometrical progression. Neither did we 
know that the average length of lines increases with the 
growth of subscribers, nor did we know that with the 
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increased , 
telephones 
change we 
quire inereg 
and we did 
this for th 
years. 

It was clear, however, that the telephone, W 
able rates and passably good service, would be 
cessity. It was also clear that as soon as rural « 
saw the value of telephone service and could be: 
cheaply it could be furnished, there would be a 
wires. 

Yet Professor Bell and his associates had ; 
very great showing during the seventeen year 
enjoyed a monopoly under the Bell patent. Th 
than 300,000 telephones in 
States when the patent expi 
were several reasons for th’ 
world was amazed by the iny 
the days of witchcraft, Pre 
would doubtless have been ha: 
two men could carry on intel 
verse over a wire when many 
was incredible. .Not until d 
people of highest probity ma 
could it be believed. 


The Electrical 1 


| 
But even after the publi 
vinced of the genuine 
invention, it was slow to loo) 
practical. Chauncey Depew 
offered one-tenth interest in 
for $10,000, but rejected the 
on advice of experts. The ir 
friend and assistant, Thomas 
his father-in-law, Gardner ( 
and Thomas Sanders, who hi 
sentimental than a business 
the project—because Profess: 
taught his mute son to speak 
the practical believers in the 
tion. It is stated they offer 
Western Union Telegraph C 
$100,000. The proffer was ; 
the invention styled an “ele 

When things looked darkes 
ern Union Telegraph - 
monopolizing transmission ¢ 
electricity, organized a tele\ 
pany of its own, with thi 
electrical experts on its sta’ 
Dolbear, Elisha Gray and | 
Edison. The Bell patent was 
ignored. Although much a 
ment was necessary to ma 
phone practical and the We: 
had soon made enough pr¢ 
these lines to threaten t 
of the little Bell Compa 
its action had exactly 
fect from that intended. 

The public evidently to 
if the great Western Unio 
flung telegraph syste 
adopt the ‘‘electrical toy,” it was really 
while. Capital, not only to supply lay 
nent patent litigation but to establish tel 
was now eagerly offered. ‘| 

The thrilling story of the triumph of the Be 
been often told. Though Elisha Gray ha 
somewhat later the same day Alexander 
filed his application for a patent, Bell won 
a divided court. There was certain lang 
plication which has probably never been 
genious inclusiveness since the patent 0 
It read: 

“The method of and apparatus for tr 
other sounds telegraphically, by causing elec 
tions similar in form to the vibrations of 
panying the said vocal or other sounds.” 

There never had been and there never has 
practical method of telephoning except th 
Bell patent. He was the undisputed in’ 
and even Elisha Gray had congratulated 
vention when it was on display at the Cen 
tion in Philadelphia in 1876. s 

The activity of the Western Union’s tele 
had rendered a service to telephony. Edi 
superior transmitter, which stirred Francis. 


+ Bell. Thus was a great impetus given tele- 
3s, although monopolistic control deferred 
dy, because of the lack of competition and 
installing improvements. 
r estimate to say that the Bell and its sub- 
the period of monopoly through patents, 
i on legal monopoly and not enough on 
yall towns and country districts generally 
jven in the larger cities there was not the in- 
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‘tive in the building of a competitive 
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“jompetition by Extermination 


ll companies did not seem fully to real- 
) more telephones there were, the more 
jrvice would be to each subscriber. In 
days before public-service companies had 
ey must serve all comers if they were to 
Bell companies were protected by pat- 
ally relied upon the resultant monopoly 
(ion of their business, which was highly 
comparatively small development, since 
largely of business and professional sub- 
| the higher rates. These companies had’ 
| at plants with close-in subscribers were 
able; hence many Bell companies made 
account of the increased cost of installa- 
tion and op- 
eration per 
station, to de- 
velop outer 
districts. For 
example, Kan- 
sas City, which 
had 280,000 popu- 
lation, had fewer 
than 4000 Bell 
telephones when 
an Independent 
company entered 
into competition. 
Thousands were 
eagerly awaiting 
telephone service. 
Within a year the 
Independent com- 
pany had 6500 tel- 
ephones and at 
the end ofits third 
year it had 20,- 
000. The Bell 
also enjoyeda 
new growth under 
the stimulus. 
Similar condi- 
tions prevailed in 
many of the first 
cities and larger 
towns, and prac- 
tically all of the 
Bell development 
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at that time was confined to the larger places. This con- 
dition was an invitation to the Independents to start com- 
petitive, or opposition, exchanges, and, on account of the 
Independents being able to buy their telephones outright, 
while the Bell plants were required to lease their instru- 
ments from the parent Bell company, the Independents in 
many instances cut the Bell rates in half. 

In a real sense an Independent company doing a local 
business was not in actual competition with the Bell sys- 
tem. In the multitude of 
small places the Independ- 
ents had no sort of compe- 
tition. But even where there 
were competitive telephones 
in a fair-sized city, the Inde- 
pendent company did not 
have toconcernitselfso much 
with the great figures of the 
telephone world. An Inde- 
pendent manager found that 
his real competitor was the 
local salaried manager of the 
Bell. The local Bell man- 
ager was not always a for- 
midable competitor to the 
locally owned and managed 
Independent company. Of- 
ten he had conducted a 
monopoly too long and had 
formed the habit of answer- 
ing complaints by suggesting 
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that the subscriber take out 
his telephone if he did not 
like the service. Often he did 
not have a vision of the num- 
ber of subscribers that could 
be procured by diligent, sys- 
tematic effort, coupled witha 
consistent please-the-patron 
policy. 

When competition camehe 
usually regarded the Inde- 
pendent exchange as an in- 
terloper. His hostility 
warped his thinking. Even 
the higher-ups knew of but 
one way to deal with compe- 
tition, and that was by ruth- 
less extermination. They felt 
they had a natural monopoly 
and their aim was to cover 
the nation and give it a uni- 
fied service. 

Three methods were used: Cutting rates; tying up by 
special contracts the railways and the biggest establish- 
ments, public and private; and finally, lawsuits, charging 
infringement of patents. 

It was a trifle late in American history for rate cutting to 
eliminate competition. The public had been made familiar 
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with lurid stories of the ruthless methods of the Standard 
Oil Company at that time, and the Bell companies were put 
in the same class of monopolists. The people feared that 
a cut rate would be balanced by a still higher rate after 
competition was crushed. The Independent rates were so 
low that subscribers could enjoy a little sentiment without 
its being too expensive. They were ready to pay a little 
more for Independent telephones and even to be less exact- 
ing as to service for a while. 


War on the Switchboards 


HERE was another and decisive reason for the attitude 

of the public. The number of subscribers who were 
likewise stockholders in the Independent exchanges in- 
creased steadily. These generally included the leading 
banker, lawyer, doctor, merchant and manufacturer, and 
some politicians. The Independents served not only the 
towns but also the country districts. The farmers became 
interested, many of them becoming stockholders in the 
local Independent companies. Under the local Bell man- 
ager the farmers were encouraged to form mutual compa- 
nies to work against the local Independents. Generally 
local sentiment grew in favor of the home company, by 
virtue of the personnel of the company. This factor was 
to be potent in the struggle, after Independents organized 
by states, nationally and internationally. 

Many of these facts were clear to me when I concluded 
to buy the Macon telephone exchange myself. My part- 
ner, the late James A. Hudson, bought the only other ex- 
change for sale in Missouri, that at Columbia, seat of the 

University of Missouri. It was not a speculation or a 

mere investment with either of us. At middle age we 

deliberately decided to enter the telephone business. 
Both lived to see its marvelous expansion far beyond 
the dreams of either of us. 

Looking backward, it is hard to realize the bitterness 
of feeling which marked thelong fight. The Bell, backed 
by Eastern money and large earnings from its long- 
distance and city business, was bent on wiping out the 
upstart Independents. Not having money enough itself 
to meet competition everywhere, it had licensees occupy 
strategic points. 

The Bell legal department for a time seemed to be the 
most active part of the organization. If aswitchboard 
was found to infringe in any way on any Bell patent 
the switchboard was destroyed. No pecuniary arrange- 
ment could be made. The Bell was not selling patent 
rights but operating a telephone system. A deputy 
marshal took the Independent company’s switchboard 
out of the office in Topeka and burned it in the street 
in front of the exchange. Another at Mobile smashed 

an Independent switchboard with a sledgehammer in 

. the presence of a 
mighty throng. -InSt. 
Louis there were even 
protests against the 
court’s allowing the 
Kinloch Company fif- 
teen days in which to 
find and install a sub- 
stitute for its Kellogg 
switchboard, although 
at that very time Bell 
officials owned control 
of the Kellogg Com- 
pany. 

The famous Bell 
sign, with a picture of 
a bell, was hung in 
front of every avail- 
able place. The Inde- 
pendents sought to’ 
make equally conspic- 
uous an Official shield, 
bearing a heraldic de- 
vice in red, white and 
blue, which, according 
to carping critics, sug- 
gested some connec- 
tion with the United 
States Government. 

Inthe metropolitan 
papers appeared 
many articles advan- 
cing the attractive 
theory of Theodore 
N. Vail that the tele- 
phone was a natural 
monopoly; that 
though blessings had 
been showered on the 
man who caused two blades of grass to sprout where one 
had before, curses were the due of whosoever caused two 
telephone exchanges to appear in the same locality. The 
Independents’ countered by statistical showings that 
duplications did not constitute more than 12 per cent to 

(Continued on Page 88) 


MIDNIGHT PICTURES CORPORATION, Inc. PPD 
PRODUCERS OF 

WORLD’s FINEST & FUNNIEST ALL-NEGRO COMEDIES 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
January sixth. 

Mr. Hectic MARSHALL, 

Business Representative, 

Midnight Pictures Corp., Inc. 

New York City. 


dear Bro. Marshall: I am enclosing for yr atten- 
tion the following viz matter, to wit, our new con- 
tract with our distributers for 2 [two] aditional 
years. This contract has got to be delivered by you 
personal at executave offices of said distributers not 
latter than 10 o’clock in the a.m. of jan. 17. So 
please inspect and deliver immediately. 

You will notice that under this contract we are 
to get twenty thousand dollars pr picture instead of 
fifteen thousand as here to 
for, and this indicats that 
Midnight is entering on a 
new error of prosperity 
which you will no dout be 
happy about. 

Please acknowledge 
this prompt and let us 
know that contracts has 
been delivered safe. Wish- 
ing you good health and 
lots of it, we are 

Yrs. resptfuly, 
ORIFICE R. LATIMER, 
Prest. Midnight Pictures 
Corp. Inc. 


R. MARSHALL 
| V/ reread the letter 
attentively, and 
gradually an expression 
of abysmal disgust set- 
tled upon his lean and 
languid face. He passed 
into the next room and ae 
shoved the offending — 4 
communication into the 
hands of his wife. 

**Read that an’ 
weep,” he commanded. 

Mrs. Easter Marshall 
obeyed docilely. When 
she finished she was 
smiling doubtfully. 

““Weep about which, 
Hectic?” 

“Them boneheads : 
downinBumminham.” | 

“Uh-huh,” she an- 
swered vaguely. 
“e Who? ” 

‘““Who?’’ Hectic 
struck an attitude, left 
hand on hip, right 
raised dramatically. He 
was a figure of lithe and 
elegant grace. “Orifice 
Latimer, of course. 
Now I ain’t sayin’ that he don’t know somethin’ about 
projucin’ good two-reel comedies, but when it comes to 
business, what he ain’t got is no sense, an’ lots of it.” 

“Meanin’ which?” 

“That contrack—it’s terrible.” 

“Yeh, ain’t it? But, Hectic, it gives them five thousan’ 
- dollars mo’ per each pitcher than the old one.” 

“‘Showly it does. An’ Orifice has went an’ signed it in- 
stead of leavin’ such matters to me. That po’ ignerant 
bowl of tripe thinks he is makin’ a profit, an’ instead he’s 
losin’ the company cash money mo’ than a quarter millium 
dollars!”’ 

oe No ! ”” 

aN Cane 

“How you figger, Hectic?” 

“Thisaway.’’ Mr. Marshall inserted a cigarette in his 
face and puffed wrathily: ‘“‘This contrack calls fo’ twenty- 
six pitchers a yeah fo’ two yeahs. Tha’s fifty-two pitchers. 
An’ fo’ each negative they gits twenty thousan’ dollars 
when they ought to be gittin’ twenty-five thousan’. Tha’s 
five thousan’ dollars lost on each pitcher, makin’ two hun- 
d’ed an’ sixty thousan’ dollars they is th’owin’ away. Just 
heavin’ it out the window, tha’s all.’”’ Mr. Marshall was 
working himself into a fine frenzy of indignation. “‘ Whaffo’ 
they got me as their New York representative fo’, anyhow, 
if Latimer goes an’ transacks all business fum Bummin- 
ham? Why di’n’t they consult me ’bout this? I ask you 
GHatae 

“‘Ain’t it the truth?” But the wifely eyes clouded. 
“T wouldn’t git too enthusiastic, Hectic. You has got a 
good job with Midnight, an’ they pays you elegant.” 

““They’s gwine pay me a heap better too.” 

“Tha’s good.” Then—‘‘ Why?” 


Be 
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TLL UC Set CRIEASTeeceD BY J. J. 


“Uh:Huh!"’ Continued Hectic Blandly. 

“If You Had of Had Sense Enough to 

Let Me Handle Things, I Could of Got 
You Twenty-five Thousan’ Easy’’ 
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“’Cause Ise gwine show ’em Ise wuth it. You reckon 
Ise gwine sit back an’ see that company th’ow away a 
quarter millium dollars? Nos-suh; posolutely not. I gits 
paid fo’ business representin’, an Ise gwine business repre- 
sent.”’ 

“But, Hectic, it’s all completed an’ signed.” 

“Yeh,” he proclaimed, “but it ain’t delivered. Nor 
neither it ain’t goin’ to be.” 

Easter gasped. A great terror struck at her heart and 
she tried to think of an argument which would dissuade her 
husband from the wild course he was contemplating. Her 
quest was futile. Hectic had a few good points, but amen- 
ability to argument was not one of them. He considered 
his judgment infallible and there was no deterring him 
from any course of action which he had unanimously de- 
cided upon. 

““Wh-what you aimin’ to do?” queried Mrs. Marshall. 

“Contrack ain’t due to be delivered until ten o’clock in 
the mawnin’ January seventeenth. Ise leavin’ tonight fo’ 
Bumminham, where I aims to splain a few things to Ori- 
fice Latimer, including what a rotten business man he is, 
an’ how grateful he ought to be on account he has got a 
New York representative which uses his head fo’ somethin’ 
mo’ than a top button to his spine. Ise goin’ down yonder 
an’ esplain to him that we oughtn’t to sign up with nobody 
less’n us gits twenty-five thousan’ a pitcher.” 

“But, Hectic, he says positivel that you should deliver 
the contrack.” 

“‘Ain’t no hahm done by me holdin’ it. We got until the 
seventeenth. Of course Ise gwine tell him it’s all delivered 
an’ closed up, an’ then Ise gwine make him understan’ 
what a idjit he was. An’ after he gits to agreein’ with me 
he’s gwine mourn ’cause he went an’ closed the deal, an’ 


an’ I comes back to New } 
distributin’ contrack an’ 


~~ alysis, the sch 
lent. ButifE 
of its ultima 
was sufficient], 
; not to voice the 
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passage and so up again to the street 
and pompous individual descended up¢ 
man from New York and pumped his 
“Well, well, if it ain’t Hectic Marsh 
shall, I bids to make you welcome to | 
“T is contumely to be heah, Presider 
An eager group surrounded La 
executive of the Midnight Pictures 
“Folks, permit me to present our 
representative, Mistuh Hectic Marshall, 
genius. Brother Marshall, I presents 
Cesar Clump an’ wife, Sicily; to Dire 
wife, Glorious; to Opus Randall, whic 
an’ Welford Potts ditto; to Excelsior | 
eny; an’ to Mistuh Florian Slappey.” 
A high chattering rose above the g 
Mr. Marshall withdrew his elegant, sle! 
a pair of beribboned spectacles and s 
“T is pleased to meet all of you, an 
way fum New York to give you som 
There was an audible gasp. Flo: 
rapidly. Florian was quick at gaugi 
bilities, and Hectic’s frigid announce! 
Slappey with no particular enthusia 
“Midnight pictures,’ Hectic was 
“fare pretty fair, an’ of course nobod 
thing to be puffeck right off; but yo 
’em better less’n somebody with wisdom? 
ment comes along an’ points out where 3! 
where you is plumb rotten. So in spite 
a busy man of large affairs, I come dow! 
all the adwantages of conversin’ with a bi 
which knows pitchers an’ ——”’ : 


I 


tripe!”” The voice was acrid and audible. 
er do git careless about praisin’ hisse’f!”’ 

ied clearly to the ears of the wise man 
His gaze shot out and transfixed the 
san shorter than himself, but even more ele- 


d. 
lieried Hectic, “‘was you addressin’ me?”’ 

-jally superb Mr. Florian Slappey arched a 
j ayebrow. 
/ e answered slowly, ‘‘I was just expressin’ an 
Ca 
; el” 
jstuh Marshall, you don’t ezackly claim to be 
good, does you?”’ 
‘ ing on the president. 

‘his person?” 
jslappey,’’ answered Orifice unhappily. 
4 tis his position with Midnight?” 
¥isee, we got li’l Excelsior Nix starrin’ in some 
(es, an’ Brother Slappey is Excelsior’s legal 


4 ursemaid!”’ 
sing his cane jauntily and walked toward the 


Hind him came a muffled plop as Florian 
‘dignation burst its bounds. J. Cesar Clump, 
*for Midnight, dropped a sympathetic hand on 
s ulder. 

‘ind that uppity cullud man, Florian. I reckon 
y unt to nothin’ nohow.” 
timer’s car was waiting at the curb. He and 
t2d and then waited for Mr. and Mrs. J. Cesar 
mp was none too well pleased with the gentle- 
Jew York, but was as cordial as possible. And 
1son in the car to whom Hectic vouchsafed a 
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second glance was the ravishing Sicily, movie star and wife 
of the director. 

“You acks pretty good, Mis’ Clump.” 

“You think so?”’ 

“Oh, yes. You is the on’y actor in the organization 
which I considers fust rate. An’ of co’se yo’ pitchers is the 
best directed ones which comes fum this studjo.”’ 

J. Cesar squirmed. He wondered whether Hectic knew 
that Sicily’s pictures were all directed by Eddie Fizz. If he 
did, then his comment savored strongly of a nasty crack. 

“Zmatter of fack,’’ Hectic was continuing, “this man 
Fizz has real ability, an’ once he assepts a few bits of 
advice fum me, his pitchers will have some ginuwine 
value.” 

Orifice R. Latimer was distinctly unhappy. He didn’t 
like the New Yorker any better than the others, but Orifice 
knew that Hectic possessed genuine business ability and so 
he attempted to direct the conversation into more pleasant 
channels. 

“T reckon you delivered our new contrack over to the 
distributors befo’ you left New York, didn’t you, Brother 
Marshall?”’ 

“Oh, yes,’’ Hectic lied without a change of expression. 
“‘T done that, of course.” 

Orifice puffed pridefully. 

“Pretty good fo’ an infance industry, eh? Contrack fo’ 
fifty-two pitchers at twenty thousan’ dollars a pitcher. 
I call that travelin’ some.” 

“Not so good!” Hectic’s icy voice chilled the president. 

“Foolishment what you speaks—not so good!”’ 

“Suttinly not. Midnight pitchers is wuth more than 
that.” 

“‘Pity you ain’t a distributor,” sneered Orifice. “‘As fo’ 
this new contrack, the distributin’ office sent a feller all the 
way down to Bumminham to talk that contrack over with 
me. An’ then he lef’ it heah fo’ us to go over with 
Lawyer Evans Chew.” 

“Yah! Tha’s why they sent a man to Bum- 
minham. Reckon you never considered that he 
was the on’y man you had a chance to heah fum. 
If you had of come to New York an’ consulted 
with me, I reckon we’d of had all the short-subjeck 
distributors eatin’ out of our han’s an’ é 

Hectic seemed to possess a genius for unpleas- 
ant talk. Latimer tried to end the matter. 

““What’s the use chattin’ about that, Mistuh 
Marshall? Contrack is all signed an’ delivered.” 

It was on the tip of Hectic’s 
tongue to explain that the contract 
was not delivered, that it reposed at 
that moment in his breast pocket, 
but he forbore. Time enough for 
that later. 

That afternoon Orifice conducted 
the visitor over the Midnight 

plant—a once-decrepit old ware- 
house which had been 
converted into a hum- 
ming, buzzing hive of 
efficient activity. 
Hectic was more im- 
pressed than he cared 
to admit. He had ex- 
pected to find a 
helter-skelter organi- 
zation pursuing slip- 
shod methods; in- 
stead he found a 
well-oiled business 
machine, moving for- 
ward steadily and 
swiftly, with a mini- 
mum of waste effort. 

But by dinnertime 
Mr. Marshall had re- 
covered his egoistic 
equilibrium, and he 
beamed supercili- 
ously upon the dinner 
guests bidden by Ori- 
fice to meet the visit- 
ing dignitary. 

Lawyer and Mrs. 
Chew were present 
and J. Cesar Clump 
and his wife; and, 
last of all, the fright- 
ened, diffident Eddie 
Fizz in the wake of 
his bride, the radiant 
Glorious Watts. 

Throughout the 
long evening Hectic 
proclaimed his merits 
to the assembled 
guests, and when that 
subject was ex- 
hausted he launched 
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“Thought You Fellers Knew Somethin’ ’Bout Poker. 
Ain’t You Never Learned, Florian, That Holdin’ an 
Ace Kicker is Silly?’’ 


a salvo of criticism against Midnight pictures. He partic- 
ularly criticized the directorial methods of J. Cesar Clump, 
the dynamic mainspring of the producing organization. 
The worst of it was that several of Hectic’s criticisms were 
valid, and Clump writhed at each affirmative nod of his 
president’s head. 

“‘Tha’s true, Brother Marshall, tha’s all true. But of 
co’se us has been handicapped down heah on account of 
limited facilities an’ ——” 

“Just the same, you don’t have to go on turnin’ out 
pitchers which’ has got holes in ’em. Make the most of 
what you got, I says; an’ now that you is about to ’gotiate 
a better contrack fo’ the sale of yo’ negatives, I adwises 
more care an’ greater artisticness.” 

“Mistuh Marshall,’’ interjected the loyal Eddie Fizz, 
“T think you is all wrong. Maybe so the pitchers what I 
direc’s ain’t no good, but Mistuh Clump is the best director 
in the world.” 

“Absurdness what you talks, Eddie. Cesar ain’t down- 
right bad, but he ain’t so awful good either.” 

‘An’ I guess you know a lot, don’t you?” sneered 
Cesar. 

“T guess I does.” 

“You eats fish th’ee times a day, huh? An’ tha’s how 
come you to have such a wonderful brain.” 

Hectic froze up. 

“If you resents honest criticism fum a high executive of 
yo’ comp’ny y 

“We is glad to have it, Mistuh Marshall,” interposed 
Latimer hastily. ‘‘On’y we is a’ready doin’ the best we 
can.” 

“Well,” finished Hectic magnanimously, “‘Ise willin’ to 
survey the lot fo’ a few days an’ give you-all the benefrit 
of my judgment.” 

‘*Ain’t you the charitable man!” scoffed Clump. 

The balance of the evening was marked with a chill 
restraint. And when finally the guests rose to go, J. Cesar 
Clump gazed challengingly into the eyes of their visitor. 

“Does you play poker, Mistuh Marshall?” 

“That’s the fondest game I is of. Why?” 

“Oh, nothin’ special.’”” Cesar dropped his lids to con- 
ceal the triumphant gleam in his eyes. ‘‘I guess you must 
be a wonder at it.” 

“Tse pretty good.” 

“Well, we has got a li’l sassiety amongst the boys heah— 
we calls it the Full House Poker Club—an’ it just sort of 
struck me that us might git up a li’l game in honor of you 
Saddy night, maybe.” Hectic waved a limp hand. 

“Tse willin’ that you should pay my travelin’ espenses. 
Count me in.” 

“Man,” breathed Cesar gratefully, “we suttinly will!” 

On the curb, the sextet—Lawyer and Mrs. Chew, Mr. 
and Mrs. Clump and Mrs. Glorious Fizz and husband— 
watched the door of the Latimer home close behind the 

(Continued on Page 96) 
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An Exploration Party in Ecuador From the Department of Commerce 


organization of the foreign service of the De- 

partment of Commerce was set forth, together 
with the work of its ambassadors of trade who 
scour the world for the business data that are capitalized 
into profitable opportunity for the American producer and 
manufacturer. Much of the vast expansion in our exports, 
which totaled nearly $5,000,000,000 last year—an increase 
of 13 per cent over 1924—was due to the commercial in- 
telligence which they gleaned. 

Our foreign trade is not reared on generalities. It is a 
commodity job built out of such stuff as machinery, loco- 
motives, motor cars, motion-picture films, lumber, agri- 
cultural implements, textiles—in fact, everything that 
makes the wheels of commerce go round. Mass produc- 
tion and highly organized salesmanship have worked 
hand in hand for an intensive penetration of the markets 
of the world. 

Hence what might be called the commodity proposition 
is in the end the vital factor in the standardization of our 
export volume. Needless to say, these exports are now 
essential to our economic well-being, because they are 
insurance against cycles of domestic business depression. 
To quote the words of Secretary Hoover: ‘No sensible 
business man wants boom or slump. He wants stability. 
Our working folk should dread a trade boom above all 
things, because it means an afterclap of unemployment 
and misery.” 

The so-called Commodity Divisions of the Department 
of Commerce go a long way toward achieving the stability 
to which Mr. Hoover refers. They not only represent the 
last word in scientific development of the over-sea com- 
mercial field, but act as unpaid international lawyer and 
transportation expert for the exporter as well. It is with 
this phase of departmental activity that the present paper 
is concerned. 


[: THE two preceding articles of this series the 


Finding Work for Idle Hands 


HE Commodity Divisions are peculiarly a Hoover con- 

ception. When he became Secretary of Commerce in 
1921 we were in the depths of postwar deflation. Some 
5,000,000 men were idle. Industrial and agricultural 
production was well-nigh paralyzed. It was important, 
therefore, that output of every kind be resumed, and in a 
big way. : 

It was easy enough to put the worker back on his job. 
The task was to find an outlet for the things that he 
would make. Home demand was sadly diminished because 
of a pinched pocketbook. Obviously the one best bet was 
abroad. 

In consequence Mr. Hoover reorganized the department 
so as to project our foreign trade on a concrete commodity 
basis. Instead of the old regional divisions which dealt 
with our exports as a whole, he set up seventeen divisions, 
each dealing with a specific commodity, whether timber, 
textiles, foodstuffs, automobiles, paper, machinery or 
chemicals. A division, therefore, became a self-contained 
unit which, for all practical purposes, represents a little 
corporation all its own, doing everything except actually 
selling goods and collecting bills. Frequently it helps in 
the latter procedure, especially where governments are 


Z 
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debtors. In addition to the various industries, there are 
divisions that deal with foreign tariffs and commercial 
laws. 

The breadth of the vision that created these divisions 
was evident not only in the world-wide scope of the or- 
ganization but in its personnel. Every major industry 
was requested to name its own man to head the division 
which dealt with its product. This meant that a trained 
textile man became chief of the 
Textile Division, and so on. 

The Secretary of Commerce 
then asked the industries to 
appoint committees to act in 
an advisory capacity. Thus the 
Automotive Division has the 
close working codperation of a 
committee chosen from the 
National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce, the Automotive 
Manufacturers’ Association, the 
Motor and Accessory -Manu- 
facturers’ Association, the 
Motorcycle and Allied Trades 
Association and the Automo- 
tive Equipment Association. 
In the same way, the Food- 
stuffs Division has the benefit 
of the advice and counsel of a 
committee that is selected 
from the National Canners’ 
Association, the Institute of 
American Meat Packers and 
the Interstate Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association. 

Altogether there are sixty- 
three of these commodity 
committees. They summarize 
opinion in the industry, bring 
about concerted action without 
delay and enable the depart- 
ment to transmit ideas for ex- 
pansion promptly. In certain 
cases where the department 
feels that it cannot assume responsibility for determining 
policy and procedure, the committee shares it. 

After the great earthquake in Japan a number of the 
committees joined in lining up various industries for the 
task of sending goods to the devastated areas. This en- 
abled the American Red Cross to get favorable terms and 
quick delivery. Their relief expenditure in this instance 
aggregated $3,500,000, which represented a saving of 
$1,500,000 due to the service of the committees. Again, 
the cotton-goods committee improved and expanded the 
import classifications of cotton goods, increasing these 
classifications in number from three to fifteen, thereby 
permitting a closer analysis of imports. 

A committee from the Corn Millers’ Federation co- 
operated with the Foodstuffs Division in a six-month 
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survey of Europe for the purpose of 
European millers and bakers in the u 
ican corn. In conjunction with the | 
Association of New York, thirteen fi 
organizations and ten large exporting concern| 
Division arranged for two conferences whic 
plans for a treaty arrangement with Latir, 
countries to facilitate the operations of | 
travelers. One much-desired result will be { 
of official certificates of identification to Am| 
men going to Latin America. This will put the) 
and hot-air gentry out of commission. 

To fix the Comnt 
sions in the large d| 
scheme, let me * 
comprise one of thf 
cipal subsections of 
of Foreign and Doi 
merce. Heading tl 
Thomas R. Taylor 
gineer by professior} 
economics and = 
ography at the Whit 
in the Unive | 
vania. After servi 
World War he beca‘ 
traveling agent (| 
partment of Con\ 
subsequently chief | 
American Divisior 
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objective is 
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showed how t 
attachés and tré 
sioners everyW 
and cable data flowing into the departme 
officials are located in strategic centers 0 
required to send a periodic commodity cak 
specific branches of American industry 
products like coffee and rubber there is 
Before being published or broadcast, th 


subjected to the scrutiny of experts in the’ 
to test accuracy and determine value. 

_ When the bureau desires reports on 
from a number of foreign countries, th 
field agents is usually embodied in the form 
naire which overlooks no detail of the mi 
These questionnaires range in subject fro 
market for shoe polish to part-payment contr 
mobiles. 
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nodity Division job would be incomplete, of 
out the maintenance of intimate contacts 
¢ie trade conditions. It is vital to know what 
at home in order to give supervision to pro- 
+ abroad. Obviously when production cannot 
4vith American consumption it is useless to 
| |ditional foreign demand. On the other hand, 
rial surpluses develop here, it is up to the 
of Commerce to find over-sea channels and 
dhey can best be utilized. 
imodity Division has registered a definite and 
Hollars-and-cents achievement. Such an em- 
of riches, both in method and result, is 
at it is difficult to know where to begin the ap- 
they do. 
}oer. We are so accustomed to regard it as a 
}uct that we seldom realize its place in the 
sice of foreign trade. Due in a considerable 
visional acceleration, it is involved in activi- 
JJe the globe. We provide the material for the 
res that house the Japs—the Nipponese are 
dirgest buyers of American timber—while our 
fis supplanting teak for the decks of battle- 
i) furnishing Egypt with her railroad ties. The 
Jies of France, Spain and Algeria use American 
Yankee hickory is the standard tool handle 
}m work. 
er Division is the national headquarters for 
‘imber exporters, there being no association 
ithe entire trade. Considering the number of 
ged, it is the largest export-lumber-service 
in the world. 
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jist we export lumber? In the first place the 
4 States possesses the largest variety of com- 
i isto be found anywhere. Europe is restricted 
ortant softwoods and half a dozen hardwoods. 
( forests in Latin America, the Philippines and 
st Asiatic islands contain numerous species of 
¥yoods, but few are exploitable. Against these 
‘broad, we have a dozen commercial softwoods 
iy hardwoods. The second reason is that our 
scattered over a large area, the bulk of the 
Jig produced on the Pacific Coast and in 
11 states, often several thou- 
bea the chief consuming 
he East. The mills located 
ier find that certain foreign 
¢ bereached at cheaper freight 
1rlargeinterior buying areas. 
: our total lumber produc- 


i, of low-grade and common 
this percentage will steadily 
dour log dimensions become 


{ it cannot stand a high freight 
cailment of the foreign out- 
6) lumber would immediately 
2 nhigher prices for high-grade 
Ih can stand the domestic 
i 
ators would have to make 
on the upper grades. Since 
output, as you have seen, 
( the foreign field is essential. 
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Our lumber export has been carried on since Colonial 
days, but it did not reach a high state of volume or organi- 
zation until the World War. Today there are approxi- 
mately 1000 exporters of lumber, logs, ties, cooperage and 
ply wood. Their names are all on the departmental Ex- 
porters’ Index, and they receive the immense volume of 
information garnered by the Lumber Division. 

Selling timber is not so easy as would appear at first 
glance. We have strong Russian, Siberian, Brazilian and 
Seandinavian competition. During the spring of 1925, 
for instance, the influence of Russian stocks on the Western 
European softwood lumber and cooperage market was 
serious and we suffered from it. The sale of Parana pine 
from Southern Brazil to the Argentine and Uruguay is 
also a factor that we must watch. In addition, there are 
no uniform methods of handling timber for all countries. 
Business practices established for centuries must be ob- 
served because each nation has its traditions and customs. 
Most foreign markets have reached a more advanced 
point of wood utilization than we in America, since lumber 
prices are higher abroad than at home. 

A permanent export lumber business can therefore be 
developed only through established channels and with a 
knowledge of local conditions. The Lumber Division 
locates these channels and keeps the exporter apprised of 
events. It sends special investigators into the field and 
their reports become textbooks for logger and millman. It 
aids in establishing connections between American firms 
and foreign agents, and helps to combat propaganda cir- 
culated among foreign dealers that our forest resources 
will soon be exhausted. No phase of its aid is more vital 
than the assistance it gives to reforestation projects. 

But the Lumber Division has done much more. I can 
best illustrate with doors, whose export prior to 1922 was 
practically negligible. England obtained most of her doors 
from Sweden. A comprehensive investigation of the 
British market was made by the division. When the find- 
ings were laid before our manufacturers they got busy, 
with the result that we now dominate the field as far as 
the foreign product is concerned. American Douglas-fir 
doors, which are superior in quality to similar doors made 
abroad, because they are more free from defects, are being 
largely used in the housing schemes subsidized by the 
British Government. We have also entered the lumber 
business in most of the other European countries with the 
type of door that we sell in England. 
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A similar piece of pioneering has been achieved with the 
introduction of our short-length lumber abroad, which 
scarcely figured in our exports before the Lumber Division 
got on the job. On the Continent this type of timber is 
employed for furniture and flooring blocks. Last year we 
exported $8,000,000 worth. 

The Lumber Division was developed by Axel H. Ox- 
holm, who expresses the type of temperament and experi- 
ence that have been brought to the direction of all depart- 
mental activities. A Seandinavian by birth, he has lived 
lumber all his life. After selling timber in various Euro- 
pean countries, he became lumber-purchasing agent for the 
American Expeditionary Force in France. Following the 
Armistice he represented an American export corporation 
in Belgium until he became head of the Lumber Division. 
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NCE the division was organized, he made an eighteen 
months’ study of the timber trade of Holland, Belgium, 
France and Switzerland. He has also made intensive sur- 
veys in timbering in Sweden and Finland. Because of his 
wide experience in investigating the utilization of lumber in 
this country and Europe, Oxholm was appointed director of 
the National Committee of Wood Utilization on December 
first, last. This committee, of which Secretary Hoover is 
chairman, is composed largely of the presidents of the vari- 
ous wood producing and consuming associations. 

Of the same caliber is J. C. Nellis, who is acting chief 
when Oxholm is away on his many investigating trips. He 
is a graduate of the Forestry School of the University of 
Michigan and was in charge of the National Emergency 
Bureau of the Wooden Box Industry during the war. The 
assistant chief, A. E. Boadle, had fifteen years’ experience 
in the lumber-export trade in the South. 

Although lumber serves to show how a Commodity 
Division functions, its scope and export are trivial along- 
side the achievement of the American automobile, whose 
field is the world. Here you have an expansion that is the 
marvel of our over-sea effort. In twelve years our exports 
have increased 610 per cent in unit—1925 showed an ad- 
vance of exactly 60 per cent over the preceding twelve 
months—and 425 per cent in value. We now market more 
than 90 per cent of all the cars that figure in foreign com- 
merce and sell an almost equal proportion of tires. Behind 
all this far-flung effort, whether in the African wilds, the 
Argentine pampas or the Australian 
bush—for the jitney has penetrated the 
jungle—stands the Automotive Divi- 
sion, of which Irving H. Taylor is acting 
chief. 

In connection with our vast automo- 
bile shipments everywhere is a curious 
fact understood only perhaps by those 
whose job it is to wander around this 
earth. 

It lies in the matter of identity. Our 
wheat, cotton, petroleum and other 
unmanufactured products are merged 
with similar products abroad. Even our 
manufactured commodities, such as in- 
dustrial machinery, once installed, fail 
to remain conspicuously American. To 
a lesser degree the same also applies to 
Yankee travelers who, on occasion, seek 
to conceal the hall marks of their nativ- 
ity. (Continued on Page 49) 
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UT that out, Preevoe!” called Mrs. Pree- Zee 
voe. ‘ DD VY 
“Yes, my angel,” I said, and I élipped the AY 


advertisement of Atlandixie City that I had 
read her from the Sunday paper. 

We had decided to buy a winter home in Florida. We 
were getting along a bit—oh, far from the sere and yellow, 
but I had taken out insurance about then and the agent had 
given me only sixteen years to live, with time off for bad 
behavior. Mrs. Preevoe doesn’t care who knows her age, 
and I’d tell it if I knew it, but I am fifty-six. 

Fifty-six—good gosh. Times have changed. When I was 
really young, fifty-six was mighty old, but now it’s only the 
prime and pink. Take my grandfather—sixty-one, dropsy. 
There was my father—fifty-three, pneumonia. The doctor 
said that a man of his habits couldn’t stand pneumonia, and 
darned if that wasn’t the very thing hit him. But we’re 
learning how to live nowadays. If dad had gone to Florida 
he wouldn’t have fallen asleep in a snow bank and my 
grandfather never would have got the dropsy there. People 
don’t drink in that country; it’s too infernal hot. But I 
don’t mean that; it’s never really hot in Florida, not what 
a Floridian would call hot, but it’s certainly very equable. 
But as I was saying, we decided to buy this winter home 
and let that insurance agent bank our premiums and laugh 
in his sleeve at our poor business judgment. 

We had been married six years, and were ready for a 
change of climate; I was fifty when I met Mrs. Preevoe, 
and to be perfectly frank with you I wasn’t batting any 
three hundred either. When I could find somebody who 
needed an experienced draftsman whose hand had begun 
to shake, I would have a job again, but that’s no way for 
a man to be when he is fifty. He should have money. Then 
when the young lads talk him over and say he is an old 
futzer, somebody will always pipe up and say, ‘‘ Never 
mind! He’s got money.’”’ And that squares him. He’s 
there. Mrs. Preevoe had money—forty thousand dollars in 
bungalows—but I didn’t know it, honor bright. We got 
chummy in a Chicago boarding house, sitting on straw 
mats on the stoop on fine evenings rather than going to 
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some sweaty movie, and she said to me one night when the 
orange moon was looking through the steel ribs of the new 
building across the way, “‘ This is no life. I’ve never been in 
jail, but it can’t be so bad to people who have roomed 
around. In jail is company. Preevoe, we’re neither of us 


children, and I’m a woman who talks her mind and hope’ 


you are the same. I’m a widow, and I’m used to taking 
care of a husband. Tell me more about yourself, Preevoe. 
Do you drink? If I had a drinking husband I’d knock fire 
out of him.”’ 

But, oh here—don’t mind what I say. It wasn’t like 
that. When I’m feeling sociable and get to talking, I run 
wild. Did I say that I didn’t know Mrs. Preevoe had 
money? Tripped up on cross-examination again. I asked 
her! It was the fair thing to do. Gosh, I was hardly sup- 
porting myself, and I couldn’t borrow a dollar—another 
dollar. But the money was only a means. You should meet 
Mrs. Preevoe. There’s a woman. Gosh! 

But speaking of Florida. This young fellow who con- 
ducted the personally conducted tour of Florida was 
named—Bellinger—Bettinger? I forget. He called himself 
Mercury. He christened us all while we were getting ac- 
quainted in the specially chartered Pullman, and it was a 
nice touch, lifting us up and making us feel like explorers 
and adventurers; twenty-two of us were making the trip 
as the paying guests of the Atlandixie Company. I was 
Ulysses, and Mrs. Preevoe was Minerva, and a little doll 
of a stenographer was Venus, and so on. Mercury was a 
likable chap, clean-cut, and a conversationalist and ra- 
conteur for men or women. He was about forty, athletic, 
brown-eyed, and browned from golf and tennis, all his 
teeth, and he could tell them. Oh, boy! We liked him. 
You would too. 

Yes, it was a pleasant trip. It cost us—let’s see, now— 
I think it was one hundred and fifty per for an eight-day 
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round trip covering everything. ‘ 
cheap; you couldn’t do it alone | 
we bought a lot, all was forgiven al’ 
go home at once. We had to maked 
the hundred and fifty apiece before ws 
but that was only to show we were substantiale 
meant business, and no triflers. . i 

At that, we had with us some members who( 
had to do something dishonest to afford a 
and winter lay-off. 

There was a Civil Service employe who 
out fifty a week like clockwork, and his wif 
Venus and a friend, and there were thr 
who did a lot of quiet laughing among 
won’t undertake to say who was who. 
seems to me now that there were under-c 
us; if you make one of those trips, don’t 
strange fellow member that you wouldn’ 
ductor himself.. No reason why you shoulc 
trip, and you’re getting your money’s worth, 
use being a killjoy. You’ll want to compare ni 
your step. 

Mrs. Preevoe spoke her mind, as al 
Preevoe is a law unto herself. She’s only 
I’m eight inches taller, though we each 
and sixty in fighting trim—but she’s d, 
charming person, but you don’t want to Ja 
along in the train, we were looking out 
thinking up something nice to say, and 
“‘T think the scenery is something grand. 
the scenery is something grand, Mrs. P: 

‘“What scenery, Miss Dale?” said Mrs 
She has her money in summer bungalo 
gan, so she’s a judge. ‘‘I don’t see anyth 
vacant property.” ‘ 

“But I think the little houses of the coons 
ling and cute, Mrs. Preevoe.”’ ' 

““They’re a disgrace,”’ said Mrs. Preevo 
passed a house with even a priming coa 
for the last sixty miles. And they ought t 
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n{just batten shutters like woodsheds. Did 

,| many ragpickers in all your days? Every 

elid a bagful of old rags on the porch.” 

je land of cotton now, Minerva,” said Mer- 

yt me. 

eon,” said Mrs. Preevoe, forgiving at once. 
sed folks—I suppose they call that farming. 

,| to be playing banjos or picking cotton or 


sj2 is fair-minded. When she goes into a 
1, she lets the natives put in their defense, 
i a judge, and then she explains to them in a 
4 hings are in Chicago and the Great Lakes 
j/aves the rest to their common sense. The 
/eler nowadays gets baked apples, stewed 
ye and sauerkraut in every Florida restau- 
sore yams and avocados and pomelos and 
sin food, and they catch codfish in the 
jw Jax, right among the alligators; the 
| that’s where the fish came from, when I 
it was certainly codfish. 
diuch talk down here about Michigan,” she 
1 day. 
i, sweetheart,” I said. That was a nasty dig, 
0 boy. 
ind Jax in a bus, and Mercury pointed out 
 ndixie City would be like, and the mistakes 
Havoided. We wound up at Pier One at the 
Street and went on board the St. John’s 
« Jax was the concentration point for drafts 
7, and we had with us now a group from New 
¢tingent from Iowa, sixty souls on board and 
jd evedores down in the basement. 
1's is the biggest river in Florida, and it is 
Wtican Nile. Never having seen the Nile, I do 
Asher that is a compliment or a knock, but 
q1e context of the folder where I read it, it is 
t| tropical blooms behind a bend, but I saw 
Jacinths. They are pretty, with big green 
fivers like lilacs, smelling like watermelons. 


There weren’t always hyacinths floating in the St. John’s, 
the captain told me as he said a bad word. An English- 
man came down there and had the vision to see that there 
were no hyacinths in the St. John’s such as they had at 
home. This Englishman, I judge, was resting up or holing 
up after his labors in bringing rabbits to Australia and 
sparrows to Chicago, but he sent home for hyacinths. And 
you can’t half see the river for them now. 

“‘Durn him,” said the captain as he rang to back the 
boat. ‘‘ Another gang of them durned weeds is in the wheel.” 

Scenery? Well, I’d rather not be quoted. Between our- 
selves, I don’t give a hoot for scenery, and I don’t claim to 
be a judge. I’ve seen quite a little of it elsewhere, where 
Mrs. Preevoe crowded it on me, and I’ll say this for Florida 
scenery: It’s restful. It’s not the kind of scenery to make 
a woman yank a newspaper from her husband’s hands and 
give him a poke. No hills interfere; with a good pair of 
glasses a man should be able to look out his window in 
Jacksonville and watch the boys catching yellowtails on 
the Key West docks. I do not know what color the scenery 
is, because it is smothered in this dust-colored Spanish 
moss—that Englishman’s fine work again, I judge. 

There are big trees on the St. John’s—big for Florida— 
and it is a treat for a person from Chicago to see alli- 
gators—we saw eleven—lying on rotten logs, and mud 
turtles as big as pillows. 

We alighted from the boat at Sanford, the head of navi- 
gation. There’s a real little town, smart as a new dime, 
right on its toes. 

Three busses of the Atlandixie Company met the boat. 
I secured two nice seats up front where Mrs. Preevoe could 
advise the driver, but she said, “‘Give your seat to Mrs. 
Schultz here. Sit right down, Mrs. Schultz—it is only my 
husband. Preevoe, you can sit in the back seat on our 
grips.” 

“Yes, my love,” I said. ‘‘Would you mind if I took one 
of those empty seats in the other bus?” 

“Indeed I would,” she said. “‘I want you right here 
where I can keep my eyeon you. That remindsme; show 
me that hundred dollars I gave you to take care of. Let 
me count it. Very well; button the flap of the pocket 
and go sit in back.” 


Mrs. Preevoe is curt and businesslike, but she is not in 
the least overbearing or inconsiderate, and never was. 
I dare say if I had endowed her with all her worldly goods 
she would be quite the same. I had worked hard enough 
since marrying, gosh knows; there was so much detail to 
her Michigan bungalows—painting and carpentering and 
cleaning and being on the ground during the renting sea- 
son—that my time was profitably and healthfully em- 
ployed. She had twenty bungalows, and I attended to 
everything except paying money and collecting rents. | 
would have relieved her of even those details, but she loves 
to help out, and she said sturdily, “‘Of all things. Have you 
been drinking, Preevoe?”’ 

We went south from Sanford through Orlando, stopping 
for gas at Biggville. Sanford, Orlando, Biggville, Kissim- 
mee, all the way to Sebring and Lake Stearns—that’s the 
ridge country, and if you like inland Florida, give that sec- 
tion serious consideration. Mrs. Preevoe saw a Chicago 
lady among the Biggvillians who were cheering our caravan 
from the sidewalks, and promised to come back and visit 
with her. We left the paved highway at Biggville, turned 
eastward between two lakes and hit for the lower reaches 
of the St. John’s. I can’t give that road anything. Florida 
land is mostly white sand under a skim of humus, and 
where a road isn’t fixed with a dressing of crushed ojus 
rock, a machine simply wallows. We had twenty-two miles 
of that, right through the bush, but we did not attach any 
importance to it, because Mercury told us that if we would 
close our eyes and have visions we would see how differ- 
ent it would be when it was a state highway, eighty feet 
wide and macadamized, and lined on both sides with 
estates of millionaires in a high state of cultivation. 

We bumped over a corduroy road across a swamp and 
just as I feared we would have to take to the boats, we 
came in sight of the Atlandixie Gate. Atlandixie City is 
three thousand acres in area, occupying the easterly two- 
thirds of an oasis that is above the swamp, and it had at 
that time only one gate, there being no other road. But 
that is a very fine gate. It spans an eighty-foot driveway, 
and is higher than the Atlandixie Hotel and has more cubic 
feet of masonry. It is an exact reproduction of one of the 

(Continued on Page 61) 


“You Look Positively Ghastly, Preevoe. How Many Times Have I Told You Not to Eat Shrimp? You Better Go Up to Bed”’ 
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| WAS risking $18,000 of my own money by taking my 


orchestra to Europe, and in spite of the fabulous salary 
the newspapers credited me with receiving, that much 
ready cash looked mighty big to me, especially as I had got 
married in New York and was learning what it costs a 
lady to shop on Fifth Avenue. The moment our ship 
dropped anchor in Liverpool it seemed that my premoni- 
tion had not been groundless. Our coming had been her- 
alded, and the British Ministry of Labor was waiting for 
us. We had been engaged to play in Brighter London, a 
revue, at the Hippodrome, and the matter of labor permits 
had, of course, been attended to. In spite of this, the 
Ministry of Labor thought we had better not land. 
We were finally allowed to set foot on 
English soil, but we were told that we 
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Jazz was simply not in their blood. They lacked the spon- 
taneity, the exuberance, the courage—I do not know what; 
the something, whatever it is, that we call American; the 
indefinable something that is jazz. They didn’t have it, 
and it isn’t anything that can be put on the outside like a 
plaster. Most of the jazz orchestras that have since sprung 
up in London have failed, simply because of that fact. 

There was plenty of opposition to us, even apart from 
the labor trouble. 

““Why should a man check his mentality with his hat at 
the door?” inquired a distinguished British organist, when 
somebody tried to bring him to hear us play at supper. 
And he felt as many did. 


would not be allowed to play, so to 
speak, in English air. The matter became, 
in a way, international. We cabled our 
own Secretary of Labor to help us out, 
and the politico-legal tangle became 
more than jazzy. England objected to us, 
as far as I could make out, on the ground 
that if American jazz was once heard in 
England tens of thousands of English 
musicians, unable to play it, would be 
thrown out of employment. Our success 
was taken for granted, which was flat- 
tering, and I could only hope that the 
belief was based on the fact that some 
member or members of the Ministry of 
Labor had heard us play. But flattery 
wasn’t much comfort if we were to be 
sent home, unheard in England. 

At length we were given permission 
to play in Brighter London, but were 
denied the right to take the orchestra to 
any of the night clubs. Finally in order 
that we might not be competing against 
English players, we were compelled to 
employ as many of them as there were 
American members of the orchestra. 
The labor authorities tried to insist that 
the Englishmen sit with my orchestra, 
but I convinced them that this could not 
be done. I put them on the pay roll, 
however, and did my best to train them 
in jazz. Eventually the last difficulty 
with the commission was adjusted, and 
we were no longer quarantined in Brighter 
London. 

The experience had been very expen- 
sive in money, and in time and effort, 
but it was interesting in one way. Al- 
though I did my best to train those Eng- 
lish musicians, and some of them were 
very willing to work, I never could graft 
any real feeling for jazz into the English 
mind. English people went mad about it, 
and many took it more seriously as an art 
than Americans had, but it remained 
always foreign tothem. They appreciated 
it, but when it came to teaching them to 
play it, it was like making a Russian 
dancer out of a Pavlowa fan. 

Oddly enough, the English musicians 
whom I tried to train combined a hide- 
bound adherence to stereotyped forms 
with an extreme impatience of discipline. They wanted 
to learn, but they wouldn’t stand the grind and they 
wouldn’t take orders with any cheerfulness. They didn’t 
understand American jazz at all, anyway. They were 
good musicians; they could read music and play it, too, 
but they lacked inventiveness; they couldn’t originate 
and they couldn’t let go and feel the jazz rhythms. 


Trying to Jazz Up the British 


S TO inventiveness, I remember one day asking an 

English musician, “Can you ad lib?” Perhaps I 

should mention that “‘ad lib” is a jazz musical term mean- 
ing to improvise, to invent as you go along. 

“Certainly,’”’ he answered, considerably nettled. “I can 
ad lib anything.” 

“Then do it,’’ I requested. 

“All right. You write something for me to ad lib,” he 
agreed. 

Orchestra leaders used to come to our rehearsals, bring- 
ing their men, and we were glad to show them what we 
could. They played beautifully, too, so long as they could 
imitate. Give them a perfectly scored jazz orchestration 
and they could do it so well that it sounded like the real 
thing. But when it came to originating they fell down. 


PHOTO. BY APEDA STUDIOS, N, Y. C. 
Jeanne Gordon, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, Crowning Paul Whiteman 
the King of Jazz 


The most unsuccessful benefit I ever played in my life 
was one at Albert Hall. In the first place, my band of 
twelve pieces followed one of seventy. The place was too 
big for us and I’m sure we did sound awful. Just the same 
we were hardly prepared to have the man who had asked 
us to play the benefit come up afterward and tell us it was 
positively the worst band he had ever heard. Still, that’s 
usually the way at most any benefit. People seldom ap- 
preciate what they get for nothing. 

We had a good time in London though, and after they 
got over their prejudices some of the Londoners seemed 
to like us. Certainly we liked them. I was especially 
fond of their bathtubs, the biggest I’ve ever seen, and their 
bobbies that are bigger still. 

One day I saw a huge bobby calmly lift one of those tiny 
English cars right out of the road when it came farther 
than he directed it should. Another time Mrs. Whiteman 
was driving down Bond Street and happened to see in a 
shop window a coat she liked. She almost forgot her 
wheel in the effort to make out the price tag. 

The bobby at the crossing called out, ‘“‘What’s the mat- 
ter?” 

“Oh, I’m sorry,” she told him. ‘‘I was just ieyine to see 
the price of that coat in the window.” 

He turned to the window. 
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“The green one? Well, it’s forty guineas, 
drive along.” 

Imagine a New York cop under similar ; 

We were introduced to the autograph hal 
I never knew we had it here until recently, w] 
appears to have got the bug. But in Engl 
always to have had it. People carry fat little 
subway, theater and street, stopping person 
to recognize and asking for a signature. 

Once the habit made me unwittingly a So 
for some sharp little English messenger = 
stopped me as I was leaving the thea 
ished writing my name for him another child 
over from a queue forming 
the other side of the stree 
name until my arm 
I realized the sam 
been my sole cus 
selling the autographs 
to the waiting line. 

Our orchestra playe 
leries every evening 
ance at the Hippodro 
were honored by the 
Prince of Wales. .Th 
H. R. H., however, was ak 
we landed. True to hi 
Mountbatten gave a pa’ 
and asked us to play. TH 
thirty-two guests at Br 
Mountbattens’ home, < 
throne, and it was then 
went to. 

There was no swa 


people who knew hoy 
selves like gentlefolk. 
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HE Prince was already) 
went into the room, but 
ous that I could hardly sell 
a bad attack of stage fr 
Lord Mountbatten so. 
“What on earth will | 
mean how shall I address i 
Lord Mountbatten turn 
rather disappointedly at 1. 
a democratic vr a 


that I never worried abo 
with him. Now he seen 
disgusted with me. He \ 
thought me above Se 
kotowing to rank. : 

“Why, you aren’t a Brs 
he pointed out. ‘How dy 
anybody else? Just be nat 

I hope I was, but if Iv 
I know I quickly got tha 
Prince put me instantly t 
some comment about his 
orchestra of which he had] 
He was wearing evening ) 
thought I had never seen 
ders look better in such dre} 
of Wales is really a smalln 
some reason, partly the way he carries his 
you never realize it, even in his pictures. 

I saw him many times after that evenil. 
played for parties he or somebody gave at 1 
and whenever he wanted me, instead of sendg 
to ‘“‘command”’ my presence, he came him, 
in friendly fashion if it would be convenient 

We never accepted any pay from him. Hi 
it many times, but I told him we came to IM 
to play for him and considered it honor et! 
that privilege. As a host he was perfect. 1 
we played for him I caught my drummer 1B 
the house hatless. i) 

“What on earth’s the matter?” I asked, te 

“T want to go cable my old dad that 
Wales served me champagne with his ow) 
shouted. 

The reason the Prince did not enter 
where he lives, is that he keeps bachelo: 
when he wants to give a party he mus 
somewhere. ; 

His Royal Highness is an extraordina 
I should say, with a splendid sense of r 
that is one reason he likes the drum so 
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it under the tutelage of some old soldier 
ace. It is not strange that royalty should 
drums, for their entire lives are measured 
When they are born the drums tell the 
ye Prince is married the drums will come 
_and also when he has an heir or goes to war, 
yn he dies. 

- with our orchestra explained all his tricks 
claimed to have learned a special rat-a-tat 
i The papers always play up any preference 
) energetically that I think he sometimes 
er again say what he likes. He did confess 
that he is fond of the ukulele and the bag- 
pipes. He 
learned to 
play the pipes 
at Oxford, 
and there is a 
story that his 
friends—for 
he was a reg- 
ular good fel- 
low andactive 
in all the life 
at college— 
stole into his 
room one time 
and _ pricked 
the air from 
the wind bag 
of his favorite 
pipes because 
they got tired 
of hearing him 
practice.Then 
they gave him 
the title of the 
‘“Prince of 
Wails.” 

We ad- 
dressed His 
Highness 
quite infor- 
mally as 
“Prince.”’ He 
says all Amer- 
icing’ him until he feels sometimes like 

luality I liked most in the Prince was his 
|r others. I saw a hundred instances of it 
cil attendants and any who served him. 
a he has is a memory for facts and faces and 
esr seems to slip a cog. It looks as if Provi- 
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my ranch and didn’t get your message until too late 
to make it.” 

My men were delighted when Clarence Mackay, 

arranging a great ball for His Royal Highness, asked 
us to play for dinner and dancing. The American 
public was so interested in getting a glimpse of the 
distinguished visitor, and Mr. Mackay so determined 
his guest should not be annoyed by idle curiosity at 
the ball, that we were subjected to three rigid count- 
ings when we arrived at the Mackay place on Long 
Island, the last by the host himself. It was just as 
well, for there were people who would have risked 
almost anything to get inside the grounds that night. 
It was a sight worth seeing — the beautiful grounds 
and house, decorated with colored lights and costly 
flowers, lovely women in frocks that undoubtedly ran 
up into hundreds of thousands of dollars and jewels 
worth millions. 

His Highness came and spoke to us, chatting with 
the boys about London and asking for some favorite 
pieces. One was All Alone, which the newspapers 
reported the next day as Leave Me Alone, interpreting 
it as a subtle plea to the public not to pester him 
with so much notice. That must have appealed to 
his sense of humor when he read it the next day, but 
he probably felt sorry about it, too, for he would 
never be rude, even so slightly. 

The Prince asked me to send him a record of the 
Rhapsody in Blue, of which he had heard a great deal, 
and expressed a wish to hear the orchestra play 
Tschaikovsky’s Nutcracker Suite again. It had been 
one of his favorite pieces in London. He used to re- 
quest it between dances at Grafton Galleries and then 
sit perfectly silent and absorbed, listening to it. It 
probably won’t require my band’s vote to place Prince 
Edward Albert in first place among the great gentlemen 
of the land. But if he ever should need it he certainly 
would get it. 

What with the Prince and all, we enjoyed London im- 
mensely; but soon the boys and I were feeling that we’d 
like to be turning toward home. We had some good 
propositions to stay in London and a group of capitalists 
in Paris offered to build a theater for us if we would come 
over there. But we had been working hard for a long time 
on an enterprise that was close to my heart, and I needed 
New York to try it out. We were all the time testing and 
discarding, endeavoring to get volume with the instru- 
ments we had, and trying also-for harmony and sweetness. 
We weren’t quite ready for the experiment I wanted, yet 
dreaded, to spring, but I thought we needed the American 
atmosphere even for rehearsals. So we sailed back again. 
And do you know, it was quite as I had dreamed but not 
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really dared to hope it might be. New York received us 
with open arms, gave us a great reception, as if we’d been 
distinguished foreigners coming on a visit. 

We caught sight of Liberty and of airplanes filled with 
bands almost at the same moment. They serenaded us 
from the air, from the water and from land. The Mayor 
sent a representative down the bay in a launch to meet us 
and so did the police department. 


With Honor in His Own Country 


HAT night at the Waldorf they gave us a dinner, with 

speeches by all sorts of celebrities. There was even a 
gold crown presented by the musical industries to hail me as 
king of jazz. It was a very heavy crown, and silly, I sup- 
pose—an exaggeration, but an exaggeration that came 
from people capable of affectionate rejoicing in a com- 
rade’s good fortune. So when they asked me for a response 
I found the tears 
were rolling down 
my cheeks. 

Itisa great thing 
after a struggle to 
find success and 
appreciation. For 
a moment I forgot 
any eynicism I had 
felt about the false 
value of the Euro- 
peanlabelin Amer- 
ica. Cynicism 
doesn’t take deep 
root with Amer- 
icans anyway. I 
only felt happy, 
touched, almost 
overcome. It 
seemed to me then 
that everybody 
understood me, 
that my orchestra 
was a real success, 
that there was 
nothing in the 
future but sun- 
shine and roses. 
Yet even at that 
minute I didn’t 
forget that we had 
come home to do 
bigger things in 
jazz than had ever 
been done before, 
if we could. 

Visions of play- 
ing a jazz concert 
in what a critic has 
ealled the ‘‘per- 
fumed purlieus’”’ of 
/®olian Hall used 
to rouse me up at 
night in a cold 
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of Augie’s, its ceiling beamed and cross-beamed, its 
open mullioned window framed withivy. There was, 
of course, the inevitable fireplace surmounted by the 
Meldon coat of arms, a stag ram- 
pant, with the motto Viris et Cele- 
ritate and—this may surprise 
you—there was also a good col- 
lection of books on the built-in 
shelves, Dumas and Balzac in 
French, Readeand Hardy in Eng- 
lish, to say nothing of Thackeray, 
Dickens, Marryat, Fielding and 
all that blessed company. Be- 
tween these shelves was a closed 
door leading into Augie’s bed- 
room—a low little door with a 
Tudor arch—and on the other 
side of the room was an eight- 
eenth-century harpsichord which 
had once belonged to the twelfth 
marchioness—she whose portrait 
by Reynolds hung in the drawing- 
room below. At the moment to 
which we have now arrived, how- 
ever, it wasn’t exactly harpsi- 
chord music which was being 
played in Augie’s sitting room. 

“Oh! Oh! Oh!’ sobbed Sibyl, 
quite as though her heart would 
break. 

““There, there!”? murmured the 
Honorable Augustus, trying to 
soothe her after he had hastily 
locked the door. ‘‘Don’t cry, 
dear. You'll be all right soon.” 

But Sibyl shook her head— 
that is to say, she shook it as well 
as she could for her tears—and 
still holding his arm gently around 
her shoulders, Augie sat down, 
and Sibyl stood by his chair, lean- 
ing over the side of it, her face 
now buried against his shoulder. 

‘There, there!’’? he murmured 
again. ‘“‘ You'll be all right soon, 
you know—oh, rather !—and then 
you'll remember everything.” 

It would probably have sur- 
prised the Marquis of Meldon— 
and in more senses than one—if 
he could have seen his nephew 
then. So far as the trimmings 
and the trappings were con- 
cerned, he was still, of course, the 
same as he had been five minutes 
earlier. One saw the same gray 
spats, for instance, the same after- 
noon suit by Swope & Bagleigh, 
Tailors to H.R.H. and the King 
of Spain, the same impeccable 
shirt by Shieves, Ltd. But above 
the collar it was altogether a dif- 
ferent Augie who now appeared — 
an Augie with tender eyes, and in 
some strange manner a firm chin; 
an Augie who no longer showed 
his three front teeth, but whose 
whole expression had something 
exalted about it—the look of one, 
for instance, who has just heard 
the Intermezzo for the first time, and who for the first time 
looks up at the window over the doorway at Notre Dame. 
Then, bit by bit, as Sibyl’s tears continued, this expression 
disappeared and he gradually became more like the Old 
Nooker, especially when he glanced at the door which led 
to the outer corridor and remembered that, the dressing 
er having rung, most anyone might be passing along the 
hall. 

“You mustn’t,”’ he whispered. “‘ You know—aw—aw— 
it would look frightfully queer if anyone heard you crying 
like this.” 

“‘T know,” she whispered back, beginning to grow calmer. 
“But I just felt I had to. And besides, I wanted to see 
you.” 

She stepped back, an adorable child, more appealing, 
if anything, because of the tears which still beaded her eye- 
lashes; and first reaching her handkerchief out of the 
pocket of her dress, she dabbed it against her eyes and then 
reached down into her pocket again and brought up a 
bracelet. It was really a beautiful bracelet, its diamonds 
rich with glinting fire against their platinum setting; but 
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He Quickly Assured Her. 


whether or not because of her years, Sibyl gave it to Augie 
as though she were glad to be rid of it. 

“Here,” she said, ‘you keep it. There was once this 
afternoon when I thought that awful man with the spiked 
mustache a 

“Oh! Ah! Rather!’ said Augie, but couldn’t help giv- 
ing the bracelet an admiring look. “A beauty, what?” he 
said. ‘I don’t wonder at aunty being mad about losing 
it. But never mind, dear; you shall have one like it before 
long. And rings on your fingers—aw—and bells on your 
toes 

He was interrupted by a step in the hall—a step which 
seemed to stop outside his door. 

“Sh!” breathed Augie, his finger on his lip. 

“‘Rap-rap-rap!” sounded a knuckle on the other side of 
the door. 

“The door’s locked,” breathed Augie again to the wide- 
eyed little figure by his side, ‘“‘but I think it’s only Barker 
with the hot water.” 

He dropped the bracelet into his pocket and was noise- 
lessly rising from his chair when the rap sounded again. 


““Who’s there?’”’ demanded Augie sg] 
ready to tell Barker to put the jug downo 
“Tt’s me,” replied the ungrammaties 
voice of the Marquis of Meldon. a 
“Just a mom 
Moving with 
might have 


to the open 
hands in his. 
“T often ni 


through the 
her face for 


turned the ha 
discovered it was ] 

“Open the door, / 
called in his most d 
but rattling the kn) 
““Why do you mal 

‘All right, uncle 
right there.” 

He was hummin) 
the room, one of { 
airs from Mendels; 
it might even he si 
locked the door h: 

“Comein! ’hec 
and swinging one} 
around with a quai 
casters, he laughed| 
goatish noise of | 
added, “This is—| 
is a pleasant surp1i 


Ix 


ERHAPS you; 

venerable say; 
birdsand thediffict 
them with a pinc 
know. But howev«t 
erb is, the fact? 
when the Marqui 
tered Augie’s roc, 
only suspicious, | 
suspicious; and p/ 
tion to the proffer’ 
looked quickly at 
then brought his] 
upon his nephew. 

“‘Since when, ri 
you been in the It 
your door, sir?” ? 

Augie batted {2 

“Since aunty’! 
stolen,” he repli. 
few little things, ? 
many—but I'd he 
while I was in al 

The mind of th 
have been upon h 
At any rate he wi! 
tively at the doo! 
arch which led to’, 
looking attentiv 
ently listening ir” 

“What is it, uncle?”’ asked Augustus ) 
think —aw—aw—you hear a throstle sing? 

The marquis gave him one of his looks—* 
always said ‘You fool!’”’ But then a cra{e! 
over his face. 

“T wonder if it is a throstle,” said he. P 
hear it better from the other room.” 

And striding to the door beneath the ait 
in; but came out a few moments later, l 
pleased with himself. 

“Or it might have been—aw—aw—™ 
Augie earnestly. ‘‘Roper says they are Vé 
year.” 

At that the marquis sat down at last 
nephew again. 

“ Augustus,” he began in his most solem= 
came along the hall a minute ago, I co 
I heard you talking to someone in a 
your door being locked, you know, the Wa} . 
like it at all.” 

Augie’s laugh can onlv be described as 
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“Oh-:ho!’’ Said the Duchess. 
“So This is the Girtt”” 


don’t mean to say you thought there was 
’ he protested. 

sue the subject further,”’ said the marquis 
| n, still pursuing it, he added, “‘I have al- 
at your great-grandfather’s influence is 
/, Augustus; that same influence which— 
‘ wledge—has kept me out of the cabinet 
43; an influence, however, which, I am 
\, is now rapidly falling from public mem- 
i: always told you as well that never as 
\ I allow the breath of scandal to—ah— 
yainst Meldon Towers. You will remem- 


1 ould forget it, when he had had it dinned 
since he could remember anything—ever 
ince to his great-grandfather had first be- 
an anxious family. 

re chanced to fall on the envelope then— 
| to the Editor of the Evening Chat, the 
j ite gossip sheet, with its famous page On 


} you may remember, had been turned 
} even so, it served the marquis as a text 
sally come to say. 

2 been writing ——’” he began, nodding 
(pe. 

igt?? 

/oung lady, I hope?” Augie’s virtuous 
a pretty thing to see. “I did not ask in 
lcuriosity,” said the marquis, the parlia- 
be over his shoulders, “nor in order to 


arreply. My query in fact was only i in- 

y natural interest which I feel in your 
» 2 Bedford.” 

i look suddenly left him. 

ne protested almost wildly, “I’m not— 
mean is, I’m not courting Nellie Bed- 


ict me, sir!” Bternly responded the mar- 
to are! You are together constantly! 

‘been here I have seldom seen you any- 
‘ even to that—ah—ah—that abbrevi- 
(in the drawing-room.” 

—" began poor Augie, protesting; but 
had to stop, for no matter what heredi- 
ve shaped him, no gentleman may ever 

on a lady, it is she in fact who is 


Il you this, sir,” continued the marquis, 
i “So far as I myself am concerned, I 

desirable match. Of course her family’ s 
\ here’s plenty of money there, and with 
\irom me some day 
Mi, a. ” began poor Augie again, 

er 

art ies me see it,” said the old boy fiercely, 
2 house! Yes, my boy, a very 
e ca ntinued, as though that finished the 
lendid girl—really a splendid girl— 
*0¢ manners, good common sense. And 
amily behind you, and that’s getting 
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Having thus briefly summarized the advantages of his 
nephew, he arose. 

“T suppose you know she is leaving next week, as soon 
as the races are over?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said Augie, a gleam of hope in his eyes. 

Perhaps the marquis saw it too; for almost immediately 
he became the stag rampant—Viris et Celeritate, you may 
recall. 

“Yes!” said he. “And now let me speak more plainly. 
Before she leaves I expect you both to come to me and tell 
me of your engagement. With her strength of mind and 
strength of character behind you, I shall be satisfied to con- 
sider you my heir. But if she goes away from here without 
your having come to the point with her, then let me tell 
you this, sir, and in no uncertain words: Not one penny 
will you ever get from me—not one square inch of land!” 

He left at that—bristling, inflexible and quite enjoying 
himself, if the truth be told; and when he opened the door 
he opened it so briskly that he nearly knocked over Bar- 
ker—Barker, who had just come up with the hot water, 
and of course hadn’t heard a single thing that had been 
going on inside! 

x 
OLLOWING Captain Pierce’s advice, the marquis put 
a guarded ad in the Agony Column of the Times: 


“Nearly drowned. Girl washed ashore, South Coast. 
Now suffering amnesia. Age about 12-14. Weight 7 st. 
Height 4-11. Attractive features, golden hair, slight lisp. 
Any information leading to identity will be gladly re- 
ceived, by letter only. Address V. E. C., Care Messrs. 
Struthers, Allcorn & Struthers, 16b, Little Temple Lane, 
London.” 


“V.E.C.,” you understand, signifying Viris et Celeri- 
tate, and Messrs. Struthers, Allcorn & Struthers being the 
marquis’ London solicitors. 

The first two days there were no answers—indeed, there 
wasn’t time; but how the servants’ hall at Meldon Towers 
buzzed with excited speculation! It had been cook who 
had spotted the ad, and 
every morning when the 
chauffeur came in with the 
mail, even the gardener’s 
boy—yes, even the kitchen 
girl—knew before the mar- 
quis that no letter had yet 
arrived from Little Temple 
Lane. Only Mrs. Wilkens, 
the housekeeper, seemed to 
remain calm. Perhapsnow 
and then she breathed 
rather grimly to herself, 
and once she was heard to 
snort beneath her breath, 
“Old fool!’”’ But, as every- 
one knows, housekeepers 
have to keep their dignity, 
and it wouldn’t have paid any of 
those around her to ask her what 
she meant. 

But on the third afternoon, 
when the chauffeur brought the 
second mail from town, therewas 
a long fat envelope from Messrs. 
Struthers, Allcorn & Struthers. 
And you know the way a set of 
baseball fielders draw in toward 
the diamond when they expect a 
bunt? Well, that’s how the gar- 
deners and the stablemen and 
the garage boy and the upstairs 
girls and the downstairs girls and 
the first laundress and the sec- 
ond laundress all drew in toward 
the kitchen of Meldon Towers 
when Wilkens went upstairs with 
the letters and presented them to 
the marquis with a bow. 

Though the marquis was in 
the drawing-room, having his 
afternoon game of chess with Colonel Bayli- 
son, he was really watching Sibyl more than 
he was watching the board. And, indeed, 
she was worth it! Augie had been teaching 
her to sing—an old song which she had picked 
up surprisingly quickly: 


Do not trust him, gentle lady, 
Though his voice be low and sweet; 

Heed him not who kneels before you, 
Gently pleading at your feet. 


And when she had finished the song, Augie 
gently continuing the accompaniment, Sibyl 
had started dancing—slow, graceful little 
steps, at once coquettish and shy—which had 
first made everybody stare and had then 
caused them to go quiet, afraid to speak for 
fear the child would stop. The Honorable 
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Nellie was on the piano bench with Augustus, and even she 
murmured “‘ Well!” in begrudged admiration. 

“Where did you learn that, Sibyl?” asked the marquis 
when she stopped at last, evidently embarrassed because 
they were watching her. 

“T don’t know,” she said, with the look, half wistful, half 
blank, which nearly always fell upon her when she was ques- 
tioned about the past. And then in a brighter manner, 
“Perhaps I never learned it. Somehow—I don’t know—it 
just seemed to come.” 

“The child has talent,’’ said the marquis, speaking to the 
colonel in a proud monotone. ‘If no one turns up to claim 
her I shall develop it, of course. A good school, you know, 
for a few years, and she—ah—ah—she'd be a daughter that 
anyone might be proud of.” 

“She hasn’t remembered anything yet?’ creaked the 
colonel. 

“Not a thing. Of course she hasn’t been here long yet, 
and when Brailes returns he may be able to help her. But 
as short a time as she has been here, the Towers wouldn’t 
seem the same without her. Queer, you know, the way she 
seemed to be sent here. One might almost think that the 
hand of Providence was in it.” 

It was then that Wilkens appeared with the afternoon 
mail and presented it to the marquis with a bow. 

“Oh, yes,”’ said the marquis, pinching his eyeglasses over 
his aristocratic old nose. ‘‘ You will pardon me, colonel?”’ 

It didn’t take him long to come to the envelope from 
Little Temple Lane—the long, fat envelope which evi- 
dently inclosed smaller letters. 

“Hello!” he exclaimed beneath his breath, ruefully 
enough. ‘‘What have we here?”’ 

There ye three letters in the envelope, each addressed 
Vi. Ce % Messrs. Struthers, Allcorn & Struthers. When 
the marquis saw them he made a slight hissing sound and 
opened the first as if 
he didn’t like it. 

(Continued on 
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“Good-by.’’ There Was 
Just the Least Pause, 
and Then a Faintly 
Delivered But Unmis-« 
takable ‘‘My Dear.’’ 
At That the Marquis 
Coughed ‘‘Ha:Hum! 

Ha-Humt!t’’ 
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OLF offers a 
rather curi- 
ous parallel 


to life itself. In 
our rounds of the 
links we encounter 
nearly all the lit- 
tle odds and ends 
of human emotion 
we find in our 
round of existence. 
We have codified 
the principles 
which tend to 
make our time on 
earth brighter and 
more fruitful— 
hard work, self- 
restraint, pa- 
tience, courage, 
determination, 
perseverance and 
the three graces, 
faith, hope and 
charity. They are 
the same in golf. 
From the first tee 
to the final green 
they are ever pres- 
ent. At least one 
of them hovers 
over every shot. 
Upon the extent of 
their application 
depends the 
amount of sun- 
shine or shadow 
which flits across 
our paths on the 
golf course, the 
same as depends 
the measure of joy 
or gloom we find 
in living. 

Breadth of character is readily measured under the mi- 
croscope of golf influence. The good and bad qualities in 
our make-up are exposed to view under the spell which golf 
casts over man, causing him to act by the rule of impulse 
instead of the dictates of training. A golfer at play is the 
most preoccupied person on earth. He is so engrossed in 
one thing or another, in the execution of a difficult shot, 
in the exultant joy of a round well played or in the per- 
verseness of fate in handling him so roughly, that he for- 
gets to preserve the official mask and even forgets that he 
has forgotten to preserve it. 

In Wall Street was a financier famous for his austerity. 
A man of iron, his colleagues called him; a martinet, said 
the underofficials of the organizations over which he ruled, 
while the rank and file of workers contented themselves 
with tabbing him as a mean old devil. Before the under- 
lings he never cracked a smile, told a joke or showed the 
slightest emotion. His dignity was so profound it was 
poetic. He was never known to have glanced in the direc- 
tion of clerks in his employ. He didn’t even know they 
were there. 
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Walter Hagen and Bobby Jones at the Tenth Hote During the First Day of the 1925 Open Championship on the Links of the 
Worcester Country Club, Worcester, Massachusetts 


The Melting of Old Stone-Face 


(ne day it chanced that this financier played a round of 
golf over his favorite links as a member of a foursome, 
his companions being two old cronies and a son of one of 
these. The financier was the worst player of the four, the 
young man the best, and to make the match even they 
paired against the two others. 

It was a close match, with fifty cents at stake on each 
hole. On the sixteenth green the young man ran down 
a nice putt, making them one up, and the financier fairly 
howled in glee. 

“Now we've got the old steam roller working, partner!” 
he exclaimed, walking on thin air as they trudged toward 
the next tee. ‘‘ Right down the alley now, partner; we'll 
get their shirts before we finish with them.’”’ At which 
stage of the shirt-getting process, please remember, this 
man who dabbled in millions was exactly fifty ‘cents to the 
good. 
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His young partner did as the exuberant financier ad- 
vised—placed his drive down the alley long and straight. 
Whereupon the financier stepped up to his own ball, 
swung at it and saw it slice neatly out of bounds. He 
groaned. And when the next and next attempts to get his 
ball away from the tee met with a similar fate, he did an 
improvised dance more vigorous than the Charleston and 
let loose a picturesque flow of expletives such as only the 
foozling golfer or the man who smashes his thumb with a 
hammer can voice. 

At the eighteenth tee they were all square. On his sec- 
ond shot for the home hole the financier, still disgruntled, 
did one of those things which the crabbing player seldom 
ean do. He laid his approach shot within two feet of the 
cup and then sank his putt for a winning 4. And thereupon 
he went to the other extreme of emotion. He broke out all 
over in a fresh rash of exuberance and was merciless in 
riding his two old cronies in their downfall. 

“Whenever you have a little time to spare we'll be glad 
to show you how to play this game, won’t we, partner?” 
he chuckled. ‘‘This is really quite a hard game to learn; 
it takes science and all that. But we’ll be glad to give you 
instructions any time you ask, won’t we, partner?’’ 

A few days later the financier was back in his office, 
again arrayed in his impenetrable armor of dignity. A 
clerk, summoned to his office on an important errand, 
stood at his desk listening to instructions. The financier 
spoke in an even, severe tone, without deigning to look at 
the automaton which was to obey his command. 

“And be sure that my instructions are carried out to 
the letter; it is most important that no mistake be made,” 
rasped the financier. 

“Yes, sir,” answered the clerk; “I’ll be extremely care- 
ful not to foozle.” 

At the unexpected sound of that familiar word the finan- 
cier was taken off his guard long enough to look up. Stand- 
ing before him he beheld the young man who had been his 
partner in the close foursome at his favorite club. 

“Good Lord!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ How did you get here?” 

“JT was instructed to report at your office, sir.”’ The 
young man’s countenance betrayed no sign of recognition. 
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J 
said. “I didn’t mention anything aboi) 
but I did say to a few of the boys in thej 
a regular fellow in spite of what anyboc| 
and that I knew it.” 

It is recorded that the financier spené 
time thinking over this honest commer 
business life far happier when he let dows 
reserve and became more human. I do) 
displeasing to any man’s vanity to haveit» 
deep he is a regular fellow. | 


Golf as a Dress Rehearsal } 


F THE various human factors which) 
of the golf course so strikingly simil | 
life, none impresses itself upon the golfein 
than does the story of perseverance. V 
perseverance will do in the way of bring 
cess; at least, we all ought to know tha 
sons the golfer gets regarding perseveral? 
nearly every trip he makes around the i 
them to heart they cannot but help hir 
he has to face that are sterner than tryi!' 
Bogey. ; ! 
I believe the majority of golfers do 
lessons; it is inconceivable that they d¢ 
player’s mind and serve a useful purpo 
It is a peculiar twist of Nature that 
comes irksome when we realize that it} 
cess, and that it is not necessarily soif wi 
agination to this phase of it. In fact, } 
debate whether those who persevere WIU" 
they are persevering do actually perseve-_ 
a bit confused, let’s put it another way” 
goes in for golf or tennis or baseball or 
primarily a diversion, and perfects his s# 
ing everlastingly at it, is the success he £ 
to be placed at the door of perseverance 
attributed more to profound interes 
that perseverance is perseverance, n0 1 
inspiration is interest or determinatio 
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‘-mperament is such that we are able to 
> the drudgery which usually goes with 
stence and hard application. 

j}me superb illustrations of the fruits of 
y he golf links. One of the most wonderful 
eady mentioned briefly—that of Bobby 
- champion, who not only ascended to the 
ough endless practice, but persevered in 
‘which might have barred his way to the 
j2d. Early in the war Bobby and I played 
yursome match in Canada for the benefit 
ted Cross. Our opponents were two lead- 
fers. 

jeen Bobby missed a small putt and be- 
ae he hurled his club far over the heads 


a cluster of trees and stubble bordering 
y was quite a youngster at the time, and 
/as charged entirely to his youth. The 
| laughed good-naturedly at this outburst 
{ search for the putter, which had disap- 
ds. It took us some minutes to find it, and 
} by had regained his composure. 


130lf Became a Water Sport 


i30bby would get over doing things of that 
1 hewasalittle older. But hedidn’t. When 
rand some time later to compete in the 
i ship he did exactly the same thing he had 
,-threw a club away after failing to make 


\mple matter with Bobby Jones to master 
evercame it through one medium only— 
‘riends told him that it was his single 
et they didn’t have to tell him. He 
f ght the battle entirely by himself—and 
j3sing, I rise to say that this is one of the 
3’ perseverance that have ever come to my 
\ereome a physical fault is nothing com- 
,astery of a mental one. Patience alone 
irfect technic. But the other brings into 
J ents I have mentioned previously —hard 
rat, courage, determination, and even the 
{, 


fem. 
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inanimate thing as a golf ball shall triumph over him. 
There is the case of Willie Chisholm, a native Scotchman, 
who joined the ranks of professionals in this country. In 
the Open Championship of 1919, played on the links of 
the Braeburn Country Club, West Newton, Massachu- 
setts, Chisholm teed off at a 200-yard hole and found the 
ball resting on a rock, so wedged that the lie was all but 
unplayable. Yet the ball could be played, and he deter- 
mined to try to remove it from its rocky lair. 

Using a niblick, Chisholm swung at the ball and was re- 
warded by chipping a piece of the stone away, while the 
ball itself remained stationary. On his eighth attempt to 
dislodge it the ball gave the first evidence of any desire to 
be on its way. It fluttered ever so slightly, as though re- 
turning to consciousness from a sound sleep. On the 
twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth assault it began to get 
into action; on the fifteenth it moved to a better lie; on 
the sixteenth it left its moorings and on the eighteenth it 
dropped into the cup Eighteen vital strokes on a par- 
three hole—a run of misfortune which could not possibly 
be overcome in this competition where every stroke 
counted. Yet Chisholm came up smiling. 

“Well, one thing’s certain,’’ he soliloquized. “It will 
be many a long day before any player in the open cham- 
pionship beats my record for one hole.”’ 

If a story which comes out of Pennsylvania is not en- 
tirely legendary, the prize for golfing persistence goes to a 
woman. In a tournament at Shawnee it happened, the 
story goes, that the size of the field in the qualifying round 
was exactly the same as the number privileged to enter 
match competition. Since this meant that every entrant 
was bound to find a place in the competition, the medal 
play was a qualifying round in name only and its sole 
utility was to decide who would win the prizes for the best 
scores. 

From the tee of the Binnekill Water Hole the woman 
underplayed her drive and the ball dropped into a stream 
lying between her and the green. She had the alternative 
of accepting the stroke penalty for this misplay and driv- 
ing another ball, but she waved it aside and decided to 
go after the original ball, which was then floating down- 
stream. Her husband, who was following her around the 
course, went along to help. They stepped into a rowboat 


Jerome Travers, Oswald Kirkby, Francis Ouimet and Jesse Guilford Before the War:-Relief Golf Match at the 
Mohawk Golf Club, Schenectady, New York, September, (917 


and headed toward the ball as it lazily drifted on its course 
farther and farther away from the objective point. 

Leaning over the side of the rowboat, the persistent 
woman golfer slashed at the ball time and again with a 
niblick, while she and her husband kept count of the 
strokes, and while he ducked away from the shower of 
water which splashed from the stream with each swing. 
Meanwhile they were drifting in the current. They were 
nearly a mile and a half.away from the tee when she at 
last managed to connect cleanly with the ball and send it 
out of the water. It was a good stroke, even better than 
what was required at that point. Under the impact the 
ball hopped over the bank of the stream and landed in a 
dense thicket. 


Perseverance at the Thirteenth Hole 


Nee that might have happened would have 
daunted the woman at this stage of her battle with the 
elusive sphere. She tracked the ball down to its hiding place 
in the brush, pounded it out to a clearing and proceeded to 
play it back to the green. She reached the end of her jour- 
ney eventually and triumphantly, holing out in exactly 
166 strokes, the greatest number on record for a single 
hole. But she had not only paved the way for qualifying, 
but had done something far more pleasing to her fighting 
spirit. She had mastered the golf ball and not been mas- 
tered by it. The club officials thought so well of her per- 
severance that they awarded her a special prize. 

I do not vouch for the entire truthfulness of this story, 
since it goes back to 1912 and may have grown in the re- 
telling. It is true, however, something of the kind did 
happen. The tournament in question was won by Mrs. 
Caleb Fox, one of the real pioneers in the activity of women 
on the golf course. 

If I may be pardoned for citing an experience of my own 
in connection with the value of keeping everlastingly at 
it, I wish to refer to it as demonstrating that when per- 
severance is combined with concentration the effect is 
sometimes startling. The incident I have in mind occurred 
in a match I was playing with Oswald Kirkby, at Baltusrol, 
in the final of the New Jersey State Championship. Kirkby, 
a member of the Englewood Country Club, was then at 
the crest of his 
form, which meant 
that he was one of 
the foremost golf- 
ers in the country. 
On the list of Met- 
ropolitan Cham- 
pionship winners 
you will find his 
name three times, 
while the Jersey 
title also has thrice 
befallen him. 

That final round 
with the Engle- 
wood star, one of 
my good friends, 
was a whiz-bang 
affair from the 
outset. Neither 
one of us would 
give in an inch. 
We reached the 
thirteenth hole in 
the afternoon with 
the score all even, 
as I recall it. The 
slightest miscueon 
the part of either 
at this stage of the 
journey would in 
alllikelihood bring 
about a. break in 
the game for one 
or the other. 

Toavoidtrouble 
at the 220-yard 
thirteenth hole at 
Englewood it was 
necessary that the 
drive carry a fore- 
boding-looking 
ditch lying about 
160 yards from the 
tee. Kirkby got 
away one of his 
usual long and 
straightdrives and 
sent the ball sail- 
ing to the edge of 
the green, nearly 
hole high. I had 
been hitting them 

(Continued on 
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Legalize It or Abolish It 


HE states should decide whether we shall abolish 

some of our extralegal methods of obtaining convic- 
tions in criminal cases or whether we shall so amend the 
Constitution of the United States as to legalize them. Not 
to put too fine a point on it, our police departments and 
our central-office detectives still continue by extralegal 
methods to extract damaging admissions and even signed 
confessions, not only from persons held on criminal 
charges but from mere suspects who have been arrested 
without a warrant. 

The nature, extent and frequency of the employment 
of these methods cannot be fully known. Whatever story 
the victim tells, there is no corroborative evidence he can 
bring. The secrecy and the unofficial character of the 
doings which went on in the back room at police head- 
quarters always make it difficult and usually impossible 
for these victims of extralegal practices to get a hearing 
before the Supreme Court of the United States on points 
of constitutional law. 

Federal courts rule out the prosecution’s evidence when 
it is shown that it was unlawfully obtained. State courts 
are often less scrupulous in this regard and it is there- 
fore possible, in fact if not at law, to compel defendants to 
give testimony against themselves and to try them in 
secret before unofficial inquisitors without judge, jury or 
the presence of counsel, in clear defiance of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. When the defendant is haled 
into court and is there put upon his trial, he may not plead 
double jeopardy. His secret examination at police head- 
quarters may, in effect, have been his first trial, but he is 
not allowed so to plead. 

The police, many prosecutors and some judges defend 
the practice of the so-called third degree on the ground 
that it is often the only means whereby they can secure 
convictions. Possibly they are right; but if they cannot 
make their practices conformable to the Constitution of 
the United States, they should, by all that is just, use 
every effort to accommodate the Constitution to the prac- 
tices they regard as essential. Without attempting to 
impeach the expert testimony of police officials as to the 
necessity for the third degree, or the severe grilling, as the 
newspapers now term it, there can be no impropriety in 
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reminding them that a celebrated Anglo-Indian jurist, 
discussing the employment of certain practices in India, 
dryly observed that it is easier to rub pepper in a man’s 
eyes than it is to go out in the sun and gather evidence 
against him. 

In France an accused person is rigorously questioned 
by the juge d’instruction, or examining judge, a responsible 
and duly qualified official. The defendant is entitled to 
have counsel present to advise him of his rights. 

Contrast this orderly procedure with what is virtually 
a secret trial, in a locked room, conducted by relays of 
inquisitors, unembarrassed by the presence of the suspect’s 
friends or counsel, who might safeguard his rights or bear 
witness to the means by which his admissions are wrung 
from him. 

The third degree, in its mildest form, consists of some- 
what prolonged interrogation. Suavity or ferocity may 
be its characteristic note. The inquisitions to which atten- 
tion is directed are conducted by relays of detectives, 
oftentimes masked, who shut themselves up with the 
prisoner, unsupported by the presence of counsel, and 
cross-question him steadily for twelve, twenty-four or 
even thirty-six hours, employing every art and artifice 
known to headquarters to make him admit his guilt or 
give damaging testimony against himself. Where there is 
much smoke there is usually at least a little fire; and not 
all the stories of kicking, pummeling and beating, not all 
the tales of the power of lengths of rubber hose pipe in 
the hands of burly detectives to make a man break down 
and confess anything he is told to confess can be utterly 
false and baseless. 

Such is the treatment which has many times been ac- 
corded to free-born American citizens who were still, in the 
eyes of the law, innocent men. The Constitution of the 
United States provides that accused persons shall not be 
required to testify against themselves. It will be urged 
that these extreme measures, these outrageous perversions 
of justice, are not often resorted to. The disgrace is that 
they should ever take place without occasioning such a 
burst of popular indignation as to require a thorough 
sifting of the whole matter and a definite alignment of 
those who favor unconstitutional methods as opposed to 
those who do not. As a matter of experience, we know 
that such outbursts do not occur. The public does not 
concern itself with these unofficial invasions of constitu- 
tional rights. A large body of public sentiment is behind 
the police. “‘ Raw work, but they had to do it”’ is the popu- 
lar verdict which sustains the men at the central office. 

It is not that the public lacks sentiment or is devoid of 
fellow feeling. Every spectacular murder trial proves the 
contrary. There is sentiment to spare; sentimentality 
galore, tears, hysterics ad nauseam; but most of this 
emotionalism is lavished on the comely young murderess 
or the dashing boy bandit. There is not nearly so much 
sober thought as there should be of the sanctity of those 
principles of self-government which are set forth in the 
Constitution of the United States. 


International Plain Speaking 


HE most complacent and self-satisfied among us must 

be dimly and vaguely conscious by now that Europeans 
do not spend their entire time in singing the praises of the 
United States. We are not precisely at the apex of popu- 
larity in other countries. In the perverted but grandilo- 
quent thought and language of Russia’s communist leaders, 
we are trying to enslave the rest of the world to our cap- 
italism. Leaders and publicists in other European coun- 
tries do not conjure up quite such dire hobgoblins as do 
the Russian communists, but they do see in us a nation 
of Shylocks and money grubbers. 

Patient and long-suffering must be the search for inter- 
national comity, understanding and peace. We can afford 
to pass unheeded a natural measure of envy. Much can be 
forgiven on the score of nerves. When a friend suffers 
from ill health, his criminations should not be scrutinized 
too closely. Europe has endured many wounds, which, 
though not of our making, hurt none the less. During her 
long convalescence it would be unseemly for us to boast 
too openly of our health and strength. © 


But a decent respect for the opini 
not require a distortion of facts. If ahiste 
erately to falsify the century and a half ¢ of ¢ 
could do no better than to ascribe | ur p 
primarily to the profiteering episodes and q 
late war. We have reached summits of we 
because of deliberately chosen policies which 
long before the European conflict, and whi 
the very nature of American ideals and asp 

For fear we take some little credit to oy 
jection is often raised that natural resources 
United States what it is. But the far yagi 
Russia and of Latin-America— Mexico, C 
and South America—are endowed in the sar 
and parts of Asia abound in natural weal 
solely because of human backwardness. 

No, the truth is that this country was fa: 
economic primacy before the war. Such ; 
lay in the essential nature of American inst 
today, after the holocaust of the war, an 
social change almost at the point of revolu 
are gentle born in European countries are 
instances to come to this country in order { 
living without losing caste. 

In England and other European lands 
traditions business, or trade, has been despi: 
son inherited the estate in England, and yo 
artificially forced into a few restricted 
careers, although their real bent might hay 
ning of delicatessen stores. Our young m¢ 
ness, and always have, at least since comme 
began to bulk large in the national life, w] 
Civil War. No such proportion of the 1 
youth of Europe have devoted themselves {| 
the economic structures of their native lai) 

There is something singularly childish 
and criticism of American well-being. 1) 
expect to rival us in producing wealth w) 
institutions are so organized that the hie: 
which wealth is expanded is subject to disci 

In slight but significant ways we have 
parted with the little servilities of Europe. | 
ashamed even of the remnants of the tipp' 
remain here. But this is a mere incide! 
European customs, and by comparison 4 


we think of the rake-off so typical of Chil 

Begging has never been a profession wit 
lands. Retail prices were long ago put | 
here, although in many other countries |) 
still haggle, whatever their social stationt 
couple of thieves who have fallen out. 
matters, but straws show the way the wind 
and prosperity find it hard to grow in t} 
servility and small meannesses. 

There are admirable features which wip 
European family life, such as respect andi 
there is much in the position of women in 1 
countries which helps to account for the 


advancement. The relatively self-respec 
place which the female half of our popt 
mean factor in bringing to fruitage the d 
ican type of well-being. 

In this ill-mixed nation, still new a 
indeed much to learn from other peo 
very bad; our artistic standards ne 
are impatient and awkward. In 
mental administration and in the p 
municipal endeavors we are often la 
Witness our relative inability to 
element. But when it comes to wid 
equal opportunity, Europe surely 
complain. This country was founded | 
produce these very results. It was the 4 
distinctions, servility and the abs' 
gentleman must not soil his hands wi 
men of a country are trained to reg: 
fession and honest work as base, wal 


sponding results. 
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;, We were walking through the cor- 
> building and he had indicated a half-open 
jin to observe a young man whose appear- 
way remarkable. 
jnmented, ‘‘assuming that he does know all 
(atirons, what of it? What good does it do? 
aim from the point of view of a man whose 
wns one or more electric flatirons, so, in a 
da few cents of his salary. Was there any- 
) ne?” 
was the prompt reply. 
*e,” 
4c said, ‘‘the issue is now joined, as the law- 
) aave a man in there who spends his life pre- 
»ar’s sales of electric flatirons. He draws 
looking charts and goes through a solemn 
mm as plotting curves. In due time these 
jhs and curves find their way to the desk of 
3:utive who probably takes great delight in 
ass they are housed in beautiful steel filing 
where do I come in?” 


“Otherwise he 


.cisely the question I wanted you to ask,” | 


{mt to the president. ‘The answer is that 
,ork makes 
}¢e flatiron 


(its money to 
\\d the buyers 


have té pay that cost. By studying our sales very care- 
fully we can determine who buys flatirons and who doesn’t. 
There are hundreds of thousands of people who don’t offer 
us one per cent of prospects. On the other hand, there are 
millions of people who will probably buy electric flatirons 
just as soon as we succeed in calling the matter to their 
attention. They need flatirons and have the money to buy 
them. Selling costs where such people are concerned drop 
very low. When you bought your flatiron you paid your 
share of the unsuccessful solicitations made in that terri- 
tory. With the aid of this man’s work we have materially 
reduced the number of unsuccessful solicitations, and to 
that extent your flatiron cost less money. But you have 
here only one phase of the value of his work. He not only 
tells us where we shall find our best markets but he indicates 
the amount of business we are going to get during the com- 
ing twelve months. With these estimates as a basis, we can 
plan our production much more economically than would 
be the case if we were proceeding blindly. Wecan even make 
contracts for raw materials four or five years ahead.” 
“That’s clear enough,” I said, “if we assume that 
his estimates are remarkably accurate. Are they?” 


SAY, WHAT'S THE 1DEA.! 


Then 


smiled. 
he reached into his vest pocket and produced 
a dime. 

“Will you cover that with one penny?” he asked. I cov- 


The assistant to the president 


ered it. ‘‘Now,” he said, “I’m going in there and get a 
figure, an estimate for 1925 sales in some city, whichever 
one comes handiest. I’m betting you ten to one that his 
estimate will not be more than 10 per cent off. These 
figures are confidential, so we’ll just have a look and then 
seal the notation.’”” We did so. The envelope was opened 
early last December. Our estimating friend had missed 
the Buffalo, New York, sales by 3.46 per cent. 

“That,” said the assistant to the president, “‘is about the 
worst he has done for a long time. There is quite a little 
shake-up just now in the basic factors governing such 
estimates; business has been good for a long time and new 
buyers are coming into the market for all sorts of products, 
especially electrical equipment for home use. You will find 
that several other industries are revising their estimates, too. 
He usually comes closer than three point forty-six.” 

“Well,” I commented, “I don’t believe I’d fire him. 
work strikes me as considerably better than rotten.” 

(Continued on Page 111) 
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Trinity Trail Forest P 
(Apolo 
H, SILENT things a 5 
6) and singing things! “TIHIS is the 
And little winds that val, 
blow And under i 
Along the high-walled Trin- branches” 
ity Comes the cam 
Down which the seasons burning 
go! Fagots and fag: 
They lightly touch the feath- Result: Charc 
ered green 
A moment over me, “Under its 
Then whisper down the branches” 
canyon walls Comes the jol 
And vanish in the sea. tourist. 
Where have they gone, the He is the fores 
little winds —Samuel M 
That vanish in the sea? 
; , Florimel 
All Bins out and in and Fliv 
I thread the winding way “es in, | 
Along the singing Trinity, grandma 
And wonder, Who were herself comfor 
they, of the gas gi 
Those men ten thousand regale yo 
years ago ous episo 
Who trod the trail like me, wizard, 
Then joined the little winds maiden 
that passed ver.” 
And vanished in the sea? 
Where are they, those for- tered | 
gotten men paid a 
Who vanished in the sea? 
Oh, silent things and singing 
things! 
Ten thousand years, and DRAWN BY DONALD MC KEE 
then Finerty (Judicially): ‘‘Ya May Have Been a Bit Rough With Her, Young Feller; But Still and Alt, in the 
Someone will walk the trail @ Man Has Got to be Master in His Own Houset”’ fortune. 
and say, great ev 


“What manner of old men 
Were they, ten thousand years ago 

Who trod the trail like me, 
Then joined the little winds that passed 

And vanished in the sea? 
Where have they gone, those old, old men 

Who vanished in the sea?”’ 

—Lowell Otus Reese. 


Transition 


SAUCER of tacks on the mantel, 
A clutter of trash on the stair ; 
Furniture swathed in burlap, 
And excelsior everywhere. 
A lung full of dust and ashes; 
Bare floors and a bygone smell; 
Some of us call it moving, 
And others call it hell. 


A peck of Victorian gadgets; 
Dry lunch on a borrowed plate ; 

A hamper of Grandma’s china; 
A van over three hours late. 


“Beans Dear—I Feel So Worried About 
Our Sweet Little Buster Starting Out 
on His Own 


“Life is So Cruel to the Young. The Child 
is So Gentle He Might Have Been a Girl— 
Dear Me! What's All This?” 


A prayer for the new apartment; 
A sigh for the dear old shell; 
Some of us call it moving, 
And others call it hell. 


—Corinne Rockwell Swain. 


The Reasons 


Why A VISITOR FROM THE COUNTRY CAN’T SLEEP IN THE 
CITY AND WHY A VISITOR FROM THE CITY CAN’T 
SLEEP IN THE COUNTRY 


Automobile horns all night Bullfrogs ditto 
Street cars Crickets 
Rattle of milk bottles Mooing of cows’ 
Fire-engine sirens Roosters 
That cramped feeling That lonesome feeling 
Windows too high from the Windows too low 

ground Too much fresh air 
Not enough fresh air Noise of people getting 
Noise of people going to bed up 

—FairFax DOWNEY. 


Mr.and Mrs. Beans 


come a wizard with magic powers and 
make everything he touched turn into g 
“Gee! What a whopper, grandma,” | 
“Not at all, not at all. Florimel had 
guide-for-investors service, and with t 
he received he had made a total and com 
stocks and bonds. He couldn’t lose. K 
was going on, he made a large net profit 
kept this up until he had all the money 
use, and then he quit. The papers 
success and dubbed him the Boy Wiz 
“Florimel reached home at a very 0] 
Floretta Smith, daughter of the local 
generally referred to as the potato p 
the sole heir to his enormous fortune, 
at that very hour to Desmond W. Bol 
had promised to wait for Florimel, b 
was a wicked magician, had cast an 
and had her in his power.” , 
‘No, he never!” stated Pete, with a’ 
than necessary when addressing one’s 
“Yes, but he did. Desmond had 
course in a famous school of personality 
(Continued on Page 13 


“Listen Here, Beans! You'd Better Look After This Kid. He's Just Lich ; 
Two Boys and What He Has Done to Me and the Neighbors, When Wi 
to Bring Him Home, You Can See for Yourself" 


i 
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Ihe flavor that only Campbell’s can produce! 


Served piping hot, every delicious spoonful tempts and refreshes 
you! Every taste tells your appetite that this is a tomato soup only 
master chefs could blend! 


Back of it are years and years of successful experience in soup 
making. It is prepared from the finest tomatoes, golden country butter, 
fresh herbs and dainty seasoning—in the greatest soup kitchens in the 
world. The recipe is Campbell’s exclusively ! 


| No wonder it’s such a universal favorite! No wonder people enjoy 
; it so much and serve it so often! 


e 


CAMDEN, N.J., USA: 


\¢ CAMPBELL SOUP COMPANY 9 *" y) 
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righting 


Sparkes 


HEN night is 
gone the street 
are lights of 


New York are turned off 

on a schedule so closely figured in the economy of the mu- 
nicipality that a jerky wave of inky darkness moves across 
the wide city ahead of the first rosy glimmerings of the sun 
rising out of the Atlantic. 

For several seasons that narrow margin of blackness was 
a half hour wide in certain areas of the city occupied by 
loft buildings. This was a cause of rejoicing to the burglar 
gangs, for whom it was a magic cloak of invisibility. They 
took the fullest advantage of its protection in looting the 
stores of the fur trade, an industry to which that brief 
span of darkness could be applied most profitably. 

Day after day, month after month, through successive 
seasons, the furriers, over their delicatessen luncheons of 
sour cream and vegetables or gefiiltefische, discussed their 
thin inventories taken in the wake of thieves. But wails 
that came from the hearts of the fur merchants rent the 
air when that day arrived bringing word from the insurance 
companies that they had decided to cancel all protection 
against burglars written for the fur trade. 

Too often for profit, it seemed, there had been tele- 
phoned from the fur district to the insurance companies 
farther downtown tragic announcements such as, ‘‘It’s 
Blank. I’m missing six hundred sables, twenty silver fox, 
three bales of raw squirrel, two hundred marten. Sure! A 
quick kick-in.”’ 

“Quick kick-in”’ was the phrase generally applied to the 
current method of the robber bands. 


Putting the Fur Thieves in Storage 


S THE are lights went out just before dawn, a mob of fur 
thieves, customarily six, would drive in a stolen auto- 
mobile to the front of the furrier’s establishment previously 
selected and diagramed by a spy. As the car drew up to 
the curbing, one gangster would leap into action from the 
running board, hurling an ash can or milk bottle crate or a 
chair through the plate-glass window. Sometimes several 
of them would attack 
the window until 
there were no glass 
shards remaining to 
impede their progress 
in and out. Within 
four or five minutes 
after that nerve- 
chilling crash of glass 
they would be gone 
with a load of furs 
worth from $10,000 
to $50,000. Almost 
invariably they were 
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) 
out of sight by the time 
the little red automobile 
containing the gray- 
uniformed watchmen of 
the burglar-alarm company had arrived in response to the 
electric signal awakened in the substation by the breaking 
of the window. 

While these private guardians were exploring the looted 
store and compiling a report on the affair, the thieves 
would be on their way home to the East or West 
Side, having stowed their plunder in a drop-off—a 
storage room of their own close to the scene of 
their robbery. 

These quick kick-ins were accomplished with the 
precise movements of a varsity football team en- 
gaged in a practice game with the freshman scrubs. 
Again and again the rogues performed these early 
morning exercises without being caught. Once the 
red patrol arrived with more than usual promptness 
and there was a bloodless exchange of pistol shots; 
but, quite as usual, the thieves were driven away in 
their more powerful car by their more reckless 
chauffeur to hide their stolen furs. The police 
department was embarrassed, but seemingly quite 
unable to cope with this situation. 

Then a new element was injected. Four years ago 
the majority of the furriers of consequence organ- 
ized a police force of their own, following the exam- 
ple set earlier in the industrial history of the country 
by the railroads, by the bankers, the hotel keepers, 
the jewelers and, more recently, the silk industry. 
The furriers called their organization the Furriers’ 
Security Alliance, and fixed as its purpose the pursuit 
and conviction of fur thieves and the recovery of 
stolen furs. 

During the first two years ofits existence between 
forty and fifty members lost huge stocks of furs an- 
nually, either to daylight holdup men or to the 
more businesslike crooks of the quick-kick-in school. 
In 1924 the members among themselves suffered 
fourteen such raids. During last year, 1925, the total was 

eight. This steady dwindling occurred during 
a time when every graphic chart of crime 
statistics was showing a steady upward curve. 
In 1924 thirty-two fur thieves were convicted 
and sent to prison for an aggregate of 210 
years in sentences. As these were some of the 
most talented and 
active of the crimi- 
nals preying on the 
fur business, the 
number convicted 
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That Country Gentleman Professed Not to Know by What Agency a Selection of Highly Prized Skins Had Got In With the Hay of His Barn Loft 
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“They” in this instance were a group of br 
were known to the heads of the furriers’ alli) 
days they had been shadowed as they prepare 
raid. They had made one attempt to smas 
rear windows of the establishment and h 
too long for their safety. After a week t 
second attempt. This also failed because 
vices within the store. After that second 
prietor of the establishment was informe 
who had gone to work in the place, osten 
that one of his visitors that day had been 
whose affluent circumstances were com{ 
(Continued on Page 80) 
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a Certainty is, after all, the greatest value you can 
buy in a motor car; and Cadillac and certainty are 
not merely synonymous terms in the American 
mind, but synonymous facts. 


_ To know positively—to be sure—that performance 
will be superlative every day in the calendar; that en- 
~ durance and long life, and the true economy which 
comes from months and years of service with a 
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MOTORS CORPORATION 


minimum of cost and trouble, are yours—that is 
the thing you buy in the 90-degree eight-cylinder 
Cadillac which renders it unique among motor cars. 


The overwhelming percentage of Cadillac buyers 
buy with precisely that assurance—needing no 
proofs or perfervid promises, but accepting Cadillac 


for what it is—the Standard of the World. 
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man with the red mustache, when he was 
starting in on his medical practice some 
years ago, bought him a place in a new real- 
estate development just outside of New 
York City, intending to grow up with it. 
It was being brought out by a man who 
called himself Happyhome Howe, who 
they said had made and lost a number 
of small fortunes developing these home 
properties all over the United States. 
And he called this last place Happyhome 
Heights—playing on the word ‘“‘home,” | 


[man cousin of mine, Doc Myers, said the 


as he did with all his properties—and 
himself, for that matter. 

The Doc was looking out the front ' 
window of his new home this morning, : \ 
and he saw the nuptial balloon they \\ 
had used as one of their selling schemes \\ | 
on different properties rising up over | 
across the new cellar holes and skeletons \ 
of new houses opposite him, waving loose 
and languid like a big yellow lily, where 
they were starting squirting the gas into 
her for that anniversary sale that after- 
noon. And the advertising letters on 
her were just beginning to show: 


HAPPYHOME HEIGHTS 
Your FUTURE HomE! 


And the Doe gave a groan, seeing it, 
thinking of this real-estate dealer’s 
daughter, Nonita Howe, and what she 
had said to him the night before—that 
she would never settle down and make 
a home for him or any other man, being 
just sick and tired of the name of home 
on account of the various stunts and 
tricks and crazy schemes she and her 
mother had had to wear themselves out 
with, putting over these home properties 
ever since she was born, you might say. 

This selling scheme they were working 
with that balloon that afternoon was 
along that same line. They had this ad 
in all the principal papers that morning 
that ran something like this: vi 


ARE MARRIAGES MADE IN HEAVEN? 
THEY ARE 
At HAPPYHOME HEIGHTS! 


Mr. and Mrs. Wellington C. Howe, 
America’s favorite home builders, re- 
quest the pleasure of the public’s pres- 
ence at the 


CELESTIAL MARRIAGE 
OF 
Miss WALDA KORAK 
TO 
Mr. PETER WANGLE 
AT AND OVER 
HAPPYHOME HEIGHTS—THE HEIGHTS 
OF HAPPINESS 


AT 2:30 P.M. TODAY 


Public reception at 3 P.M. in their new home, Honey- 
moon House, the gift of Mr. and Mrs.—Happyhome and 
Ma—Howe to the bride and groom in celebration of the 
completion of their 

10,000TH HOME 


Built for and dedicated to the American people. 


Free transportation. Free collation. Free distribution of 
home lots from 
NUPTIAL BALLOON 


P.S. Come early. A lot of lots allotted by lot to a lot 
of lucky lot-lookers! 


They had worked this anniversary home-building stunt 
all over in their different developments, giving this deed 
to a house and lot to some couple that were willing to be 
married in a balloon, free of charge—and taking a mortgage 
back for practically all the place was worth; and then 
getting the women’s curiosity up to come and see what this 
celestial marriage was. And Happyhome Howein his Prince 
Albert wedding coat and striped trousers cutting loose and 
selling them right and left, after they got softened up by 
the wedding ceremony and reception. For he had a repu- 
tation as a livewire, and one of the biggest stunt pullers 
in the whole real-estate field. 

Doce Myers was standing there, watching across to that 
nuptial balloon and thinking of Howe’s daughter who had 
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And They All Started Back, as Far as They Could, on the Other Edge of the 
For He Had Drawn Out This Big Nine«Inch Sheath Knife From 


Balloon Basket. 
Under His Coat Tails 


turned him down the night before, that would never make 
another home, not for any man; but was going abroad—to 
Moscow, if she could, to finish up her art, the first chance 
she got. He was feeling more or less blue about that and 
his outlook in general, as young doctors just starting do 
usually. And then, looking, he gave a start, surprised. For 
there was somebody turning into his place—a short fat 
man, coming up the front walk kind of slow and serious; 
and the Doc turned away, and started slicking up the 
place, thinking possibly it might be a patient. Then he 
went to the door. 

“Hello, Doc,” said this short pop-eyed man, breathing 
hard, with a look like an anxious fish. 

‘Hello, Sol,” said the Doc, disappointed. For he saw 
now it was that S. Fliederbaum that Happyhome Howe had 
got in as a kind of financial backer in this last develop- 
ment—a retired tailor. And Doc Myers had got more 
or less well acquainted with him at those evening get- 
together poker parties that the Doc had sat in on with 
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different real-estate men in the H 
Heights sales office Saturday an 
evenings. 
“What hit you?” asked Doe My 
saw in a minute there was somethi 
But he just staggered over and flopped dowr 
in the office, saying nothing, sitting, getting hi 
and that look like a hunted fish growing all the ti 
“What is it?’’ said Doce. 
He wiped off his bald head before he spoke, 
“Bit! Stung!” he said finally. ‘‘By the most 
lous shark around New York anywheres! Doe, 
Gone. Geblooey!” 
“ec Who? ” 
“Happyhome Howe and me!”’ 
“How so?” 
“We've lost Happyhome Heights!” he said, 
hand with a fat man’s short-arm gesture, like a 
“How?” said the Doc, watching close. Fx 
never get used to these men and the schemes t} 
the time springing on the public and each oth« 
“Happyhome’s gone and traded it for a cem 
“A cemetery!’’ said Doc Myers, almost ju 
the air. | 
This Fliederbaum just bowed, and wiped th’ 
bald head once more. | 
“How? Who?” 
“You know that Cemetery Ed?” | 
“Sure,” said Doc Myers. For he remem 
where he’d met him at the poker parties—a 
dressy man, with a face like a boy choir s 
specialized on cemeteries an 
lots, and played a wicked ¢ 
“That’s him. That’s the 
shark! He bit him good—fora 
and me with him! He got ] 
drunk first, y’understand. Li 
And, talking, excited, the wa 
he gets that way—like Napol 
eat up Julius Cesar. And the 
him over onto cemeteries, i 
blowing off steam on what h 
the master mind in real : 
stand—if he, himself, should; 
cemetery field—bringing ba 
etery promotion boom of yea) 
all the time ies 


urging him on, y 
And before the nig!) 
he’d sold him.” 
<x cemetalaa”| 
breaking in. | 
“Yes,” he told 
“This unscrupulous 
all this property her: 
exchange, and all he. 
He signed him up 1] 
right on the dottec| 
step in here, yur 
week, when the fin 
put through; and 1! 
Happyhome Heigh(i 


that’s worth a hundrt 
if it’s worth a nicke 
leave us with this’ 
busted—blooey!” 
“Busted!” said | 
looking off, tryin 
straight of this last 1) 
-his head. For you 
what they would + 
“Listen,” said 
grabbing him bac 
dreaming. “Saying the best, this one he har 
no good. An old second-handed property out I 
road, back here in the brush woods, that ain’? 
grave dug nor a dollar spent on it in the past 
now this unscrupulous shark, this here grav@s 
and hangs it on Happyhome and me at fu 
Gone—all gone—both him and me,” said 
baum, all but weeping—‘“‘unless you save 
“Me!” said Doc Myers, edging off. 
“Sure, you!” said Fliederbaum, grabb 
by his knee, where he had sat down beside 
ten, Doc. Could I ask you a good, fair, 0? 
man like?”’ 
“Go on. Shoot,” said the Doc. 
“Would you sit still and let him ruin her 
“Who? Ruin who?” y 
“ Happyhome’s little daughter—that’s wh 
Do me this favor. Tell me. Doc, do you wal” 
(Continued on Page 46, 
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Chrysler “58” Sedan, 
$095, f. o. b. Detroit 


4 


RFORMANCE—APPEARANCE-AT 


»the Chrysler “58” was announced 
june, nearly 10,000 men and 
in have testified every month by 
jorders that this wonderful car 
‘most for the money. 


striking performance advantages 
‘miles an hour, 5 to 25 miles in 8 
ds and 25 miles to the gallon of 
‘combined with many other 
nding superiorities — won for it 
iit acceptance which caused it to 
il competition everywhere in its own 
‘ular price group. 


the electrifying new lower prices 
‘Chrysler “58” more unmistakably 
fever the value supreme in its class. 


ECTRIFYING NEW Lc 


In the accomplishment of these new 
prices there has been no change in body 
quality, comfort or style, no change in 
the high quality design, materials and 
workmanship which won spontaneous 
and widespread preference and admi- 
ration for Chrysler “58”. 


Your nearest Chrysler dealer is eager to 
show you that at these new lower prices, 
Chrysler “58” continues to offer pre- 
cisely the same quality —precisely the same 
performance— precisely the same fine ap- 
pearance — precisely the same beautiful 
body and chassis — which those who 
know motor car quality agree have 
placed Chrysler “58” on the topmost 
value pinnacle. 


NEW “58” PRICES 


CHRYSLER “58”—Touring Car, $845; Roadster, $890; Club Coupe, $895; Coach, $935; Sedan, $995. 
Disc wheels optional. Hydraulic four-wheel brakes at slight extra cost. 


CHRYSLER “‘70”— Phaeton, $1395; Coach, $1445; Roadster, $1625; Sedan, $1695; Royal Coupe, $1795; 


| 
| 
| + * 
tl 
| 


| 


n-limousine, $3695. 


rougham, $1865; Royal Sedan, $1995; Crown Sedan, $2095. Disc wheels optional. 


CHRYSLER IMPERIAL “80”—Phaeton, $2645; Roadster, (wire wheels standard equipment; wood wheels 
optional), $2885; Coupe, four-passenger, $3195; Sedan, five-passenger, $3395; Sedan, seven-passenger, $3595; 


_All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. 

Bodies by Fisher on all Chrysler enclosed models. All models equipped with full balloon tires. 

_ There are Chrysler dealers and superior Chrysler service everywhere. All dealers are in position 
to extend the convenience of time-payments. Ask about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 


All Chrysler models are protected against theft by the Fedco patented car numbering system, ex- 
‘¢lusive with Chrysler, which cannot be counterfeited and cannot be altered or removed without 


‘conclusive evidence of tampering. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


as 


ER PRICES 


CHRYSLER 
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(Continued from Page 44) 
little girl out of this, or don’t you? Or don’t you think 
she’s worth saving?” 

“What can I do?” said the Doc. 

“Listen, Doc. You see how they’re fitting them out all 
over in all these murder trials—these different big crim- 
inals? And getting away with it too!” 

“With what?” 

“‘How they come in and show how there ain’t any of the 
poor fellows just mentally responsible, and all that, at the 
time the act occurred. These doctors—these here big in- 
sanity experts, y’understand,” he said, taking his hand 
from his knee for the time being, to wave it. 

And the doctor saw, in a way, what he was getting at. 
Yet he could hardly believe it. 

“You see?”’ he was saying. ‘‘If it works there, then why 
wouldn’t it in the real-estate business? Especially with the 
advantage we got here—with a patient like Happyhome 
Howe that’s known from Maine to California for his wild 
cracks and funny stunts, like this here balloon marriage 
here today! What should be easier to work out insane— 
all gone in the head, when he went and signed this here 
contract—than just Happyhome Howe? Can’t you fit 
him out the way they do all over—with some kind of 
temporary insanity, y’understand, that will pull him out 
of this—this contract of sale on this cemetery that he 
was already gone crazy when he madeit? Save him—and 
me—and her—that poor little girl of his! Can’t you? Sure 
you can!” 

Doe Myers, now he had got the full idea, sat looking 
off, thinking. “‘Do you realize what you’re doing here?” he 
said finally. 

“Sure. Sure we do! We realize we’re taking a desperate 
move to save us from positively total destruction!” 

And the Doc thought some more. 

“Does Happyhome realize,” he asked, “‘what we’d have 
vw do to him—shut him up for a while in some sanitarium 
for lunatics?” 

“Sure. Sure. What’s that—a few months’ stay there in 
some good quiet private place? He’d go—and he’d go 
there for life first, he says. For he’s desperate, y’under- 
stand. And he’s mad, clear down through, also. He’ll go 
the limit. Everything you say he’ll do, Doc. I promise 
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you. 


“I'll be Fair With You. 
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“‘But where do I get off in this?’”” Doc Myers asked him 
finally. ‘‘I can see where it might put me in jail maybe. 
But what good will it do me?” 

The other man edged over closer than ever to him, look- 
ing with those fishlike eyes, close and confidential. “Listen, 
Doce,” he said, pressing his knee hard. “‘Here’s the best 
news of all! You know what I’m going to do for you in 
this—with your little girl?” 

“No, what?” 

“Listen. I’m going to put you so far on the inside with 
her that nobody’ll be near you. I’m going to put you right 
on the committee of the person!’’ he said, drawing back, 
looking at him. 

“What’s that?” Doe Myers asked him. For he had 
never sent up a lunatic before. This was his first case. 

“It’s the committee that manages all the business of a 
lunatic after he’s declared insane. And this will put you 
right in the family, you might say. Now what do you say, 
Doc? You'll do it, huh?” he said, urging him. For he 
felt the Doc’s knee weakening, probably, where he was 
holding it. 

For, coming just as it did, the Doc didn’t have the 
strength to refuse the thing, seeing how it would give him 
another chance at that girl. 

“How soon must I decide?”” Doc Myers asked him. 

“Right away now. Wecan’t get at it too quick. They’ve 
signed to pass the final papers next Thursday.” 

“But I’ve got to have a chance to pick out the right dis- 
eases and symptoms that’ll suit him, and be natural.” 

“Sure. Sure,” said Fliederbaum, getting up and shaking 
hands, pleased and excited. ‘You go right to work. And 
I’ll be going over to get Happy—and bring him back over 
here!” 

“What for?” 

“So we can get him posted up on his symptoms, and all 
that!” he said, putting his hat on and going before the 
Doc could stop him. 

Doc Myers stood there still, absent-minded, wondering 
whether he should have let himself get roped into this real- 
estate game; and watching him going down the front 
walk, walking that even way that fat men do, as if they 
went on casters. 

Then he turned and went back and got out his book on 
insanity. 


Mi 


“Her old man insane, huh? And me on 
of the person—in charge of him!” said the D 
thinking of all the possibilities that opened | 
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<3 ELL, Doe,” said this Fliederbaum, 
with the other man in a half hour 9 

him all fixed up? You got his symptoms?” 

The other man he was talking about—thj 
Howe—threw down his big wide Western 
started walking up and down, up and down: 
his hands in back under the coat tails of hi 
Albert coat, where he was all dressed up fc 
wedding that afternoon. : 

“T have, I guess, maybe,”’ said Doe Myer; 

“Shoot. Let ’er go,’’ said the fat man { 
had sat down, with his fat hands on his ¢] 
beyond his stomach. 

“Make it snappy. We’ve got no time to 
tall lean one, still galloping up and down. 

“Here it is. The best I could do—in hal 
how!” said the doctor, taking up this big 
insanity from the table and opening it. “Cy; 

“Cyclo which?” said Fliederbaum, his he; 
listening. 

“Cyclothymia!”’ 

“Go on,’’ said the tall one, still walking. 

So he did. “‘The Cyclothymias. This | 


‘ presents the mildest excitements and depr 


deviate less from the normal than the other 
are quite usually not recognized. And the 
attributed to all sorts of things rather 
trouble.’”’ 

He stopped there, for Happyhome How 
shook his head. ‘‘This won’t do!” 

“Wait up, Happy. Let him go on and fini 
fat one. 

So he started tearing up and down agai 
coat tails of his black wedding and auction 

“<The hypothymic types’—of cyclothyr 
stand’”’—said the doctor, going on reading t] 
marked in the insanity book, ‘‘ ‘show exagge; 
in the way of the usual business occupat 

(Continued on Page 128) 


I Had No Intention of Marrying You Until the Day My Father Was Taken Crazy" 
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A notable instance is the Philippine 
Archipelago, which is made up of thou- 
sands of small islands, only three of which 
are provided with railroads, and these to a 
relatively small extent. Before the advent 
of the motorbus the residents of many 
small neighboring villages were almost 
strangers, because communication was ir- 
regular and casual. Outside of Manila, the 
capital, there are no street-railway systems. 
Small communities lived in a world apart, 
almost self-sufficient. Their requirements 
were limited and simple, and were supplied 
to a great extent by the resources immedi- 
ately at hand. 

With the establishment of bus transpor- 
tation, the outlook of many of these iso- 
lated regions greatly broadened. Travel 
has been made cheap and easy. The inter- 
change of ideas and merchandise alike are 
facilitated. The slow laborious work of a 
few American pioneers quickly has taken 
on the color of romance. In the Philip- 
pines there are about 300 motorbusses in 
service, practically all American makes. 


Cleaning Up in Buenos Aires 


The incidents involved in selling and 
shipping motor vehicles to the world mar- 
kets are manifold. The magnitude of the 
problem is apparent in the fact that no set 
rule of procedure can be promulgated that 
will in all respects apply to the exporting 
of cars to any two of the 105 or more pres- 
ent markets for our automotive products. 
Some of the details to be considered are the 
kind of payment for goods, methods of 
preparing for, and making shipments, tar- 
iffs, foreign port facilities, varying national 
preferences relating to equipment, such as 
drive, ignition, tires, and so on. Most of 
these details combat the exporter only after 
he hassecured his foreign dealer organization 
and orders commence to arrive. 

It is part of the task of the Automotive 
Division to help the exporter over these 
hurdles. It also serves as a sort of finishing 
school for the men who go into the foreign 
field. Not long ago one of our largest auto- 
mobile manufacturers sent nine men who 
had been in training for posts abroad to 
Washington to spend a week with the di- 
vision. Although they were to have head- 
quarters in only seven different countries 
their operations will cover thirty-eight. 
Most of them were strange to the localities 
where they were assigned. Through the 
records of the division they were enabled 
to get trade lists of every known reliable 
prospect, and all the necessary dope on the 
almost endless kinks in foreign laws relat- 
ing to tariffs and transport. 

Another kind of service is represented 
through the codperation of the commercial 
attachés and trade commissioners, who are 
located at forty-one strategic points. Here 
is an incident which shows how it works: 

On February 20, 1924, the trade commis- 
sioner at Buenos Aires informed the bureau 
by cable that the city had called for bids 
on motorized street-cleaning equipment. 
Two days later a special circular describing 
the nature of this opportunity was issued 
by the Automotive Division to leading 
American manufacturers of street-cleaning 
equipment. On March twenty-sixth an- 
other circular about this opportunity was 
sent out. On July twenty-fifth bids were 
opened at Buenos Aires but the contract 
was not let. The commercial attaché at the 
Argentine capital kept in close touch with 
the matter and was constantly in commu- 
nication with the Automotive Division. On 
April 8, 1925, he cabled that a contract had 
been awarded to an American manufacturer 
for eighty trucks. Additional awards for 
apparatus were made to other American 
concerns, making the total amount of the 
business $400,000. 

Another case is that of an American truck 
company whose European traveling repre- 
sentative had tried in vain for a consider- 
able time to introduce his make in Spain. 


’ hardly ever sold outright. 


After the salesman had returned to Lon- 
don, the Madrid office of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce con- 
tinued to seek an opening for the particu- 
lar make of vehicle. Shortly thereafter our 
commercial attaché in Spain recalled the 
truck salesman, and the day following his 
return an initial order was signed by the 
local telephone company for a fleet of trucks 
valued at about $50,000. This contract 
opened up the Spanish market. There is 
little doubt that the assistance rendered 
will result in business running into several 
hundreds of thousands of dollars a year for 
this one firm alone. 

A large American automobile concern, 
which up to this year had apparently been 
satisfied with domestic sales only, realized 
the possibilities of foreign trade and ex- 
plained to the Automotive Division its 
need foraforeign dealer organization. After 
a few months this firm had a group of sales 
agencies the world over. During ten months 
of 1925 a total of 400 cars was exported. 
As an example of the class of dealers se- 
cured directly through the efforts of the 
bureau’s foreign offices is one in South 
America who during the first nine months 
sold seventy-two cars representing a turn- 
over of about $200,000. The Berlin office 
of the bureau recently assisted in placing 
the contract for the annual sale in Germany 
of from 500 to 1000 passenger cars of one 
American make, the aggregate value of 
which will be $1,500,000. 

As with motor cars, so with American 
movies. Like the automobile, the farm 
plow and the kerosene oil can, the motion 
picture is more than a mere export product. 
It is a real trade envoy—an active sales- 
man for other lines of goods—that has 
social and political possibilities as well. 

The film is quite distinct from all other 
American export commodities because it is 
It is sent to 
foreign fields, earns revenue for its owner 
and then in most cases comes back for 
further service. This is not true of a piece 
of machinery, whose export sale completes 
its particular usefulness to the manufac- 
turer with the close of the transaction. 


Trade Follows the Film 


For some years we have been quietly 
annexing the motion-picture trade of the 
world against limited German, British and 
Italian competition, until exactly 83 per 
cent of the films shown everywhere bear 
the Made in U.S. A. label. This state of 
affairs is not only a source of profit to our 
film men, enabling them to corner talent 
and spread themselves on elaborate pro- 
ductions, but is big with economic signifi- 
cance as well. Among other things, the 
Mexican now spends four times more money 
on American movies than on matadors, 
which means that bullfights have yielded 
first place as a popular diversion to the 
cinema theaters. But the thing goes deeper. 
The Latin American sefior admires the 
American automobiles, office equipment 
and the cut of the hero’s clothes, as seen in 
American screen plays. Likewise, the se- 
florita is captivated by the gowns of the 
heroine and the dining and bedroom suits. 
This admiration is often the prelude to the 
purchase of the article thus seen. It was 
soon recognized that trade follows the film. 

Along with this came the further discoy- 
ery that American movies reflected the 
social and political welfare of our masses, 
which sometimes raised rebellious thoughts 
in the minds of foreign peoples less favored. 
This development, plus the selling value of 
the film, aided and abetted by the alien 
producers, who cannot compete with the 
American industry, has led European gov- 
ernments to limit the importation of foreign 
films. In Germany, for example, where 
production is larger than anywhere outside 
of America, a picture house must show one 
German-made film for every alien one pre- 
sented. England is trying hard to combat 
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what they call the American movie in- 
vasion. 

Just what any serious curtailment of our 
films abroad means is gathered when I say 
that the American producer depends upon 
the overseas field for nearly 30 per cent of 
his entire revenue. Naturally he has set 
about to counteract the restrictive tenden- 
cies. Here is where the Department of 
Commerce comes upon the scene. The 
motion-picture section in the Commodity 
Divisions maintains the closest codperation 
with the film industry on all matters relat- 
ing to foreign trade. Through the commer- 
cial attachés and trade commissioners it 
keeps in touch with the branch managers of 
American producers at all the danger spots. 


Europe Cottons to Our Cotton 


With the aid of the State Department 
formal protests are launched via embassies 
and legations against discrimination. In 
the same way film piracy is also curbed. It 
is easy to steal a motion-picture print and 
any pair of moderately sharp scissors will 
eliminate the trade-mark. One of the en- 
gaging pursuits of Department of Com- 
merce agents abroad is to run down the 
exhibition of stolen films in out-of-the-way 
districts. The owner of a picture house far 
up in Anatolia was recently caught red- 
handed with a film pilfered from the Con- 
stantinople branch of an American film 
firm. 

In many other ways the motion-picture 
section serves the trade. It keeps on hand 
the latest reports on the state of each for- 
eign market for American movies, how 
many pictures each district can absorb, 
what kinds of films carry the widest appeal, 
how they are distributed, the number of 
theaters, with prices, seating capacity and 
performances each week, new theater con- 
struction, analyses of censorship laws and 
the extent and nature of competition, tar- 
iffs and taxes. 

Turn to textiles, and you find that cotton 
and its accessories are still king. Raw cot- 
ton is by far the most important product 
exported from the United States and, com- 
bined with its manufacture and other tex- 
tiles, accounts for more than one-quarter of 
all the merchandise that leaves these shores. 
The gradual rehabilitation of the world’s 
cotton industries is reflected in the in- 
creased shipments of the staple from Amer- 
ica. They totaled 8,000,000 bales in the last 
fiseal year and approximated the prewar 
average. 

Not only are we the greatest producers 
of the raw material but we lead as a cotton- 
manufacturing nation. Although our spin- 
dles are outnumbered by those of Great 
Britain by 50 per cent, we use more than 
28 per cent of the world’s crop against 14 
per cent absorbed.in John Bull’s mills. Here 
you have another tribute to the superior 
machinery and automatic looms which 
make our mass production methods pos- 
sible. 

Though our raw cotton is practically 
self-selling, the flow must be guided. The 
task with textile products is much harder. 
We must expand old markets and open up 
new ones. This far-reaching work has been 
galvanized by the Textile Division of which 
Edward T. Pickard, a trained textile man 
with long experience in Manchester, Eng- 
land, is chief. 

As in the case of all the other divisions, 
the service is two-fold, since it is both in- 
formational and tangible. By this time you 
need not be told that accurate data are the 
mainspring of the whole foreign-trade ef- 
fort. It is peculiarly essential to textiles for 
many reasons, one being the dependence of 
countries upon each other. 

American cotton is consumed mainly in 
Great Britain, Europe and Japan, the last 
using it in one-third of its total consump- 
tion. Great Britain, some Continental 
countries and Japan export their cotton- 
goods fabrics in turn to India, China, the 
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Dutch East Indies and the Near East, 
which are also our own selling fields. It is 
important, therefore, that the American 
exporter know what is going on there. A 
poor cocoon crop in China and Japan 
curtails the purchasing power in these coun- 
tries, while good crops in India mean en- 
hanced buying by its 300,000,000 people. 
The high or low purchasing power as re- 
flected in the purchase of cotton goods has 
the ultimate effect upon the demand for 
raw cotton. The Department of Commerce 
keeps the cotton man fully acquainted 
with all these conditions. 

The same is true of silk. After the earth- 
quake in Japan the raw-silk market fluc- 
tuated wildly, due to the uncertainty of 
news about losses. The Silk Association of 
America asked the Department of Com- 
merce to make an estimate of the amount 
of silk destroyed. Through its agents 
on the spot, it was enabled to make an 
accurate report within forty-eight hours. 
The prompt dissemination of this news put 
a stop to speculation. 

The tangible or specific service end of the 
division not only keeps its eyes open for 
trade opportunities but creates them. If 
an American manufacturer desires to ex- 
port his goods but does not know how to go 
about it, he is shown the ropes. Not long 
ago a prominent New England textile mer- 
chant wanted to enter the Near East. The 
division sent samples and full particulars 
to its representative in that territory. 
After showing them around and checking 
up the opinions gained with his own ex- 
perience, he sent Washington a full report, 
which suggested three agents qualified to 
represent the American concern. One of 
these men was chosen. Within a week 
after he received a full line of samples, or- 
ders amounting to $25,000 and covered by 
confirmed letters of credit, were cabled to 
the American house. In other instances the 
division solicits samples on its own and 
sends them out. 

A unique illustration of how the division 
helps the American business man came 
when the tension over German reparations 
was most acute. A New York exporter, 
who had cotton stored in a German ware- 
house, sold a French firm 238,000 bales, 
valued at $450,000. When he sought to 
transfer this shipment from Germany to 
France, the French demanded the 26 per 
cent reparations-recovery tax which had 
been applied to imports from the Reich. 
Our commercial attaché at Paris was ap- 
pealed to, and through his intervention the 
entire consignment was allowed to enter 
France without paying the tax. It meant a 
saving of more than $100,000 to the Amer- 
ican firm. 


Aiding Domestic Industry 


A different kind of aid is indicated in this 
incident, which deals with the manufacture 
of the new fiber introduced into the textile 
world during the past few years which is 
commonly known as artificial silk. It had 
so many different trade names that the 
producers and consumers, who include prac- 
tically all the textile mills of the country, 
got together with the wholesalers and re- 
tailers of the finished products and agreed 
. upon the title of rayon. 

A New York firm which had been im- 
porting a specialized brand of rayon yarn 
decided to build its own mill in the United 
States. Since all available information on 
the subject is in the files of the Textile 
Division, the house sent a representative to 
Washington to get the facts. Through 
coéperation with other branches of the 
Government and trade contacts, the di- 
vision was able to obtain chemical analyses 
of the available water in the localities under 
consideration, labor conditions, building 
costs, including index numbers for the 
United States and European countries, 
transportation rates and legal technicalities 
involved in bringing foreign chemists into 
the United States. The firm is now build- 
ing a $3,000,000 plant. 

One of the most significant develop- 
ments in our foreign trade is in connection 
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with the increased exports of machinery of 
all kinds. It is impossible, for instance, to 
manufacture automobiles in any country 
on a large commercial basis without using 
American-made tools. Despite this fact 
our overseas operations suffered for a long 
time because sufficient attention had not 
been given to the export problem. Every- 
body recognized the value of Yankee 
machinery, but it lacked constructive sales- 
manship abroad. The Machinery Division 
was created to assist in overcoming this 
deficiency. 

Before the war Germany furnished about 
45 per cent of all the machinery that en- 
tered into international trade. England 
came second with 21 per cent, while we 
were third with 18 per cent. Today our 
percentage is nearly thirty, which means 
that we have overtaken and surpassed Eng- 
land in many markets, particularly in Latin 
America. Germany is still first. 


Mechanical Missionaries 


The organization of the Machinery Di- 
vision is so comprehensive that it can aid 
an American manufacturer no matter where 
or what he wants to sell. Our machinery 
makers now export on an average about 20 
per cent of their production. Though this 
is small alongside the 80 per cent frequently 
shipped out by some Europeans, the 20 per 
cent that leaves the United States often 
represents the difference between profit and 
loss at the end of the year. 

Thanks to the stimulation of the Ma- 
chinery Division, our manufacturers have 
learned that their exports represent a great 
deal more than just so many tons of iron 
and steel. Whether it is a harvester, a dy- 
namo or a printing press, the export, in its 
larger conception, is an uplifting agency 
and becomes a mechanical missionary for 
the United States. 

One reason why American machinery 
manufacturers have had such intelligent 
cooperation from the Department of Com- 
merce is that the head of the Machinery 
Division, Walter H. Rastall, has sold ma- 
chinery all over the world. His assistant, 
William Althoff, was long a dealer in Chile 
and Argentina. Our notable advance in 
machinery sales in the leading South Amer- 
ican countries was partially instigated by 
his experienced direction. 

With two activities I can show briefly 
how the Machinery Division does its job. 
Among other things, we ship a great many 
steam boilers abroad. Like American states 
and cities, each foreign country has laws 
governing their construction and operation. 
The division has made a collection of the 
boiler laws of the entire world, and is there- 
fore able to tell the exporter how to con- 
form to all local statutes. 

The Machinery Division regularly pub- 
lishes Construction News, in which the at- 
tention of the entire American business 
community is called to new work abroad, 
embracing everything from the construc- 
tion of a new. hotel in Winnipeg to the in- 
stallation of an irrigation project in India, 
or the building of a bridge in Australia. It is 
not possible to measure the dollars-and- 
cents return from publicity work of this 
kind, but these items make it possible for our 
manufacturers to advertise their products 
all the way from the foundation bolts for 
the steel structure to the paint on the fin- 
ished building and the sheets and towels 
needed for the hotel bedrooms. 

Our world advance in heavy machinery 
is matched by the expansion in electrical 
goods. Before the great war the bulk of 
the international trade was held by Ger- 
many, with Great Britain second, while we 
were a poor third. The Teuton was partic- 
ularly strong in South America, dominating 
the Argentine and other markets. 

Beginning in 1914, American electrical 
manufacturers began to realize that there 
was something to be done outside the United 
States. Where formerly only the larger 
and a few of the smaller concerns were ag- 
gressive in seeking foreign markets, each 
succeeding year from the outbreak of hos- 
tilities has witnessed an increase in our 
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representation abroad. Instead of being a 
bad third in electrical goods, we lead in 
many countries, having secured more than 
30 per cent of all the business. In Chile we 
have wrested first place from the Germans 
and in the Argentine we have advanced to a 
good second. In 1913 electrical exports 
from this country were a little less than 
$27,000,000. while last year they touched 
$90,000,000, not counting the increasing vol- 
ume of invisible exports in electrical goods 
incorporated in such manufactured prod- 
ucts as automobiles and machine tools. 

One of the factors responsible for this in- 
crease is the trained direction of the Elec- 
trical Equipment Division. The chief, R. 
A. Lundquist, is an electrical engineer. As 
Department of Commerce agent he began 
to scour the world as far back as 1916 in 
search of information that would help the 
American manufacturer. Upon the organ- 
ization of the Commodity Divisions in 
1921, he was called back from the Far East 
to head it. 

The division not only has compiled a 
mass of basic information, such as details 
of the character of the electric service 
available in practically every city of im- 
portance in the world, the extent of the 
electrical development in each foreign mar- 
ket, the water-power resources of different 
countries, the character of competitive 
products encountered abroad and other 
such data, but it watches and anticipates 
new projects and new developments. If itis 
proposed to electrify a railroad in Brazil, to 
develop a power site in Ceylon, to erect a 
new broadcasting station in Spain or build 
a transmission line in Australia, the Elec- 
trical Equipment Division promptly ad- 
vises manufacturers of the fact and arranges 
for the necessary information whereby they 
may bid on the work to be done or the ma- 
terial to be furnished. 

No phase of divisional aid has been more 
impressive than the effort to develop the 
radio business. In 1921 our international 
trade in amateur radio equipment was prac- 
tically nonexistent. In 1925 our radio ex- 
ports, largely broadcast-receiving appara- 
tus, passed the $9,000,000 mark. With the 
possible exception of the automobile, no 
industry has had such rapid growth. 


Turkey Red for Turkish Farmers 


During the years of this extraordinary 
growth the Electrical Equipment Division 
has followed radio events so closely that it 
is prepared to assist the manufacturer re- 
gardless of the extent to which the commerce 
may grow. Asurvey was made, and is kept 
up-to-date, which gives our manufacturers 
a list of all the broadcasting stations out- 
side of this country, with their power, wave 
length and call letter. Reports have been 
secured from time to time, as conditions 
demanded, from every nation that has 
showed the slightest interest in radio. 
Special circulars were issued on each of 
these, indicating the extent of the use of 
radio in the country, the regulations im- 
posed by the government, the license fee, if 
any, and the opportunities for expanding 
the sale of American equipment. 

Any estimate of what American ma- 
chinery of any kind is doing in the world 
markets would be incomplete without at 
least a passing reference to agricultural im- 
plements. Our implements are not only 
preéminent and used everywhere, but are 
extensively imitated even to the painting 
scheme. One of the tasks, therefore, of the 
Agricultural Implements Division is to run 
down these reproductions. 

Color has become an important con- 
sideration with the untutored purchaser, as 
this story shows. A few years ago a Turkish 
farmer bought an American thresher that 
was painted a vivid red. When he needed 
a new one he decided to get another of the 
same make. He was shown a Yankee ma- 
chine manufactured in the same factory as 
was his first, but it happened to be painted 
a most subdued hue. No argument or 
persuasion could make him buy it. He 
insisted that it was not the same because 
the color was different. 
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A. New Oakland Six en- B. Six-cylinder engine with- 
gine with TheHarmonic ; out Harmonic Balancer— 
Balancer—uniformly “ 7 not uniformly smooth— 
smooth at all speeds. havingvibration periods. 


Readings taken with the crankshaft indicator, 
a device for measuring torsional vibration. 


retywhere the Oakland Six is enjoying unprec- 


‘ented demand. Everywhere it is winning and 
ding increasing good will—because it merits 


»0d will as no car has ever merited it before. 


1 
Roadster $975; Touring $1025; Coach $1095; Landau Coupe $1125; Sport Roadster $1175; Sedan $1195; Landau Sedan $1295. Pontiac Six, companion to 
the Oakland Six, $825 Coupe or Coach. All prices at factory. — m= General Motors Time Payment Rates, heretofore the lowest, have been made still lower. 
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Watch This 


Column 


If you want to be on our mailing list send in your 
name and address 


REGINALD DENNY— 


the leader in wholesome comedy 


REGINALD DENNY, be- 


cause of his fine talent, his 
consistent earnestness and his 
great ambition, has become one 
of the most outstanding figures 
on the screen. He represents the 
type of red-blooded, wholesome, 
clean-cut American youth char- 
acteristic of the university campus 
and modern life. 


Every picture he has made 


has been full of fine action and 
delicious humor, and his productions have 
become so popular that they are reckoned 
on the top line of screen attractions. Doubt- 
less you will recall him in the famous 
‘‘Leather Pushers”’ series, in ‘‘Sporting 
Youth,’’ ‘‘The Reckless Age,’’ ‘‘The 
Fast Worker,’’ ‘‘Oh, Doctor,” ‘‘J’ll 
Show You the Town,” ‘‘California 
Straight Ahead,’’ ‘‘What Happened to 
Jones,’’ ‘‘Skinner’s Dress Suit’’and soon 
to come ‘“‘Rolling Home.’”’ 


There is hardly a theatre in 


America which does not welcome 
DENNY pictures, and exhibitors regard 
him as the “Monarch of all he surveys” 
in up-to-the-hour humorous entertain- 
ment. This public acknowledgment of 
REGINALD DENNY’S worth is an un- 
bidden expression of appreciation in which 
all of my associates join. 


There will be a splendid 
series of new DENNY pictures this 


year. The stories have been chosen from 
America’s best humorous writers, and un- 
usual care will be exercised in picking the 
casts. Meantime I would appreciate an ex- 
pression from you concerning REGINALD 
DENNY —what you think of his style— 
what you think of his type of comedy. 


Be sure to see him in his cur- 
rent success ‘‘What Happened 


To Jones’’ from the international comedy 

stage success by George Broadhurst and 
directed by William Seiter. It is a rare 
treat, I assure you. 


(arl Laemmle 


President 


(To be continued next week) 
We will be pleased to send you an autographed 
photograph of Reginald Denny 
for 10 cents in stamps. 


INIVERSAL 
ICTURES 


730 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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or railway material, because we have 
learned to insist that the proceeds of loans 
must be employed, whenever possible, in 
the purchase of our goods. In this latter 
procedure the Finance Division is peculiarly 
helpful. It also aids in making our foreign 
loans safe for democracy. 

The files of the Specialties Division re- 
cord many picturesque incidents. Some 
time ago the representative of a large Amer- 
ican adding-machine company had con- 
siderable difficulty in selling his goods in 
China, because the merchants relied upon 
the old-time abacus and he could not con- 
vince them of the efficiency and time-saving 
features of the mechanical adder. He there- 
fore challenged the best abacus operator he 
could find to a contest and decisively de- 
feated him. This test largely solved his 
problem, because it broke down much of 
the sales resistance he had formerly en- 
countered. 

Prejudice is not the only obstacle to sales 
success. An American phonograph manu- 
facturer was puzzled for a long time over 
his failure to sell cabinet phonographs to 
the Japanese. Upon investigation he found 
that the Japanese preferred to sit upon the 
floor to listen to the music and that they 
wanted a small machine built low enough 
so that they could operate it from this 
position. 

A factor affecting the sale of American 
pianos in some Oriental countries, especially 
Japan, is the fact that in many cases the 
houses are not constructed to accommodate 
an instrument of this size. The rooms are 
tiny and the doors and windows so small 
that they do not permit a piano to be moved 
in.. One Japanese customer, bent upon 
having a piano in his house, had practically 
all of one wall removed, got the instrument 
in and then built up the wall again. 


American Ambassador Jazz 


In connection with the increasing sale of 
phonographs and other musical instruments 
and supplies overseas is the fact, little ap- 
preciated by the great mass of our people, 
that American jazz has been carried to the 
ends of the earth. I have heard our ragtime 
emerge from a squeaky record in the heart 
of the Belgian Congo, while naked savages 
who had eaten their own brothers a few 
years before grinned with delight. A re- 
quest for a record in Egypt or India will 
invariably bring the reply, “‘ Yes, we have 
the latest American jazz,’’ from the dealer. 
Like the motor car and the radio, the 
Yankee saxophone has become a leveler of 
rank and caste. Behind its din is the larger 
value that in selling instruments and para- 
phernalia we are selling American music as 
well. 

The average American who goes abroad 
for the first time is amazed to find so many 
soda-water fountains in England and on the 
Continent. Nor is this entirely due to the 
thirst of the American Expeditionary Force 
for ice-cream sodas. We have overcome 
one of the strongest of European prejudices, 
which is against cold drinks. For years ice 
water and the Yankee were almost synony- 
mous terms. Now Europeans, despite the 
general use of tea and the cheapness of al- 
coholic beverages, are turning to our soda, 
especially when it is concocted by a Yankee 
artist. 

One reason for the foreign prejudice 
against soda fountains after their installa- 
tion has been the inefficiency of the operator. 
If some of our up-to-date soda-water clerks 
could be placed behind all the American 
soda fountains overseas there would be a 
bigger appreciation of what is served. That 
this fact is being recognized is shown by a 
recent inquiry to the Specialties Division 
from a proprietor in Latin America request- 
ing that he be put in touch with some soda- 
fountain experts willing to come down and 
jerk sodas for his customers. 

Two American specialties—the cash 
register and the sewing machine—have ex- 
erted a world-wide moral as well as me- 
chanical influence. Even in China, where 
the so-called native schroffs, under bond, 
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usually take over the cashier and book- 
keeping end of a business, we have installed 
cash registers and other American time and 
labor saving devices. 

The introduction of sewing machines in 
backward countries offered a real difficulty, 
but intelligent sales effort has resulted in 
the development of many profitable mar- 
kets which heretofore seemed to be almost 
hopeless. An American sewing-machine 
company has been conducting what might 
be termed sewing schools in certain sections 
of the Far East where native women are 
taught to do fancy embroidery as well as 
ordinary sewing. 


Commercial Inferiority Complex 


There still are many Americans who be- 
lieve that most of our toys come from 
Germany. The truth is that, from the 
standpoint of value, approximately 90 per 
cent of the toys sold in the United States in 
1925 were American-made. Our toy manu- 
facturers have increased their production 
exactly 900 per cent. Where our toy im- 
ports from Germany once equaled our 
whole present-day output, they are now a 
mere 5 per cent. Furthermore, we are sell- 
ing more toys in foreign markets than 
Germany is disposing of over here. 

I know of no better way of concluding 
this series than to present the point of view 
of Dr. Julius Klein. As Director of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, he is Secretary Hoover’s chief of 
staff and the head and front of the com- 
mercial intelligence that means so much to 
our manufacturers. Like all his associates, 
he knows his job from field experience, for 
he has made economic surveys all over the 
world, was chief of the Latin-American 
Division and commercial attaché at Buenos 
Aires before he was made director. When I 
asked him to explain the significance of our 
export expansion he said: 

“Our export situation has undergone an 
evolution during the past two decades. 
Before the war our overseas selling was con- 
fined to two groups of commodities. One 
was composed of self-selling staples like 
wheat, cotton and copper. The other 
consisted of highly specialized patent 
contrivances, such as sewing machines, 
typewriters and cash registers. Today over 
62 per cent of our export shipments are 
partly manufactured goods as against about 
half that proportion a generation ago. 

“This involves an important change in 
our entire export strategy, for it means more 
intensive competition, more carefully de- 
veloped sales campaigns, and widespread 
educational effort on the part of the manu- 
facturer and producer. Export has now 
become a work of experts backed up by 
accurate government trade intelligence. 
The average American merchant or manu- 
facturer has had no accumulation of firm 
or family experience with such intricate 
problemsasforeign-market conditions, com- 
mercial laws and banking practices. To 
meet his requirements the fact-finding serv- 
ices of the bureau have been expanded until 
they comprise some forty-five offices over- 
seas, about forty district offices in this 
country, and a corps of experts in Washing- 
ton to direct the field work on the one hand 
and the distributive agencies in the United 
States on the other. 

“The telephone rang in one of our district 
offices not long ago. The call came from a 
small firm making an initial shipment of 
food products to Iceland. Some contro- 
versy had arisen over the methods of pay- 
ment, and the exporter was anxious to get 
immediate advice as to what terms he 
should insist upon before the shipment was 
cleared. In exactly twenty-five minutes he 
was given the full story on the credit con- 
ditions in Iceland, based upon a cable that 
had just come in from the American com- 
mercial attaché covering that particular 
trade, and other factors upon which the 
merchant was able to make an immediate 
decision. 

“Ordinarily modesty is not considered an 
outstanding American virtue, but there 
can be no doubt that up to within a few 
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Then came an epidemic of half-size 
newspapers in America, and the publishers 
appropriated the term, without license, as a 
name for their bisected periodicals. Popu- 
larized by the press, ‘‘tabloid’”’ captured 
the fancy of many writing craftsmen and 
since this flare we have been inundated 
with tabloid journalism, tabloid sermons, 
tabloid enthusiasm, and perhaps some 
delicatessen-fed husbands have used the 
term aptly to describe their meals. ‘‘Tab- 
loid’’ was stolen, if so harsh a term may be 
used, from its progenitors. 

Following this widespread piratical use, 
the chemist-owner of this word came to our 
shop one day, asking our assistance in the 
recovery of his word “tabloid” from its 
captors and inquiring what he could do to 
regain it. We informed him that he could 
institute legal proceedings against each 
user and—at that time, when it had just 
been abducted—possibly obtain damages 
from each user. We added, however, that 
the American public seemed to like the lit- 
tle word so much that such a course prob- 
ably would prove disastrous to himself. 
We suggested that he should present it to 
the language with his compliments. So 
there it is now, evidently firmly intrenched. 


Who’s Who in the Dictionary 


Not only places of public interest but 
names of people, together with an epitome 
of their deeds, are in the dictionary. Nor is 
it a tomb of ancient immortals only. When 
a living person pokes his head above the 
horizon of the average of us by exploit or 
position in life, which gives promise of 
continuance in the public mind, he or she 
becomes the object of attention by the lexi- 
cographer. 

Every President of the United States 
is, of course, accorded a notation in the 
dictionary in the next edition after his 
inauguration, if he hasn’t already been re- 
corded there. Statesmen of prominence, 
leading scientists, doctors, authors, singers, 
inventors, everyone whose fame may earry 
his name into posterity, is carefully watched 
for the possibility of being included in the 
dictionary. 

Now that the new word is captured, the 
next step is to register it in the master dic- 
tionary. This complex volume is an index 
of practically all human thought. It isreally 
more of a loose-leaf file than a dictionary, 
for it is but a temporary abode for most 
words, a crucible of speech housing a host of 
transient vocables of doubtful vintage that 
will soon fade from view, unknown and un- 
lamented by the public at large. 

This master dictionary probably could 
be called more properly a lexicographer’s 
notebook, as it harbors, in seasons, thou- 
sands of words which but few people will 
ever see, hear oruse. Howeverslight though 
its value may be to the general public, it is 
by far the most important document in the 
keeping of the dictionary maker, for it con- 
tains the gathered harvest of his labors, 
and it is carefully stored in a steel vault as a 
protection against fire or destruction. Were 
we stripped of this repository of the latest 
crop of virgin words, all our activities to the 
hour of that catastrophe would have been 
in vain and subsequent steps in enrolling 
the language rendered impossible. So, even 
though more than half waste, the master 
dictionary is guarded with jealous care. 

A third step in aiding a word to enter the 
catalogue of speech is the dressing of it ina 
proper attire—correct spelling. It is some- 
what unfortunate that the twenty-six letters 
of our alphabet are productive of sixty- 
eight different sounds. The very first letter 
of the alphabet even has seven different 
choices of sound values—as in art, ape, fat, 
fare, fast, what and all, not to mention the 
ein ““obey”’ masquerading as an a. 

Benjamin Franklin, besides his other 
manifold activities, viewed this situation 
with consternation a century and a half ago, 
and succeeded in rectifying the confusion in 


spelling in a measure by designing and 
sponsoring a new code of spelling, now 
known as the textbook form, which was a 
happy advance from the Chaucerian style. 
Think of padding words today in the fash- 
ion of the Father of English Poetry, as in 
these few lines from his The Knightes Tale: 


Have mercy on oure woe and oure distresse, 

Som drops of pitee, thurgh youre gentil- 
nesse, 

Uppon us wrecchede wommen lat thou falle. 

For certus, lord, ther nys noon of us alle, 

That sche nath ben a dutchesse or a queene. 


Then the other extreme. The textbook 
form of spelling has become the standard 
for academic instruction in the United 
States, and it is therefore the first spelling 
form for the dictionary. But since the 
days of Poor Richard there have been 
many changes in word formations—an ex- 
tra e dropped from one word, a spare b from 
another. They are slight changes always, 
just a slow gradual pruning of the silent 
letters which have cluttered and in many 
spots still do clutter our written and printed 
speech. 

Following in the footsteps of Franklin, a 
group of serious-minded citizens gathered, 
in the year 1877, to reconstruct our spelling 
to a rigid phonetic basis; that is, to have 
words spelled the way they sound. 

It soon became evident that a strictly 
phoneticized alphabet would mean practi- 
cally the reéducation of the English- 
speaking world in two of the three R’s, 
reading and ’riting. In view of this, scien- 
tific rigor was sacrificed in some degree to 
the hope of popular acceptance, but it was 
not forthcoming. Exact phonetic spelling 
would render Lincoln’s Gettysburg Ad- 
dress into this effect: 

“‘For scor and sevn yerz ago our fathers 
brot forth on this continent a nu nashon, 


‘ consevd in liberti and dedikated to the 


propozishon that ol men ar created equal. 
Now we ar engajd in a grat sivil wor, test- 
ing whether that nashon . . . so consevd 
and so dedikated, can long endur. We ar 
met on a grat battilfild ov that wor. We 
hav com to dedikat a porshon ov that fild as 
a final resting plas of thoz hu her gav thar 
livz that that nashon mit liv. . .. ” 


Words That Pass in a Night 


This scientific spelling was approved in 
1910 by the National Educational Associa- 
tion. In another century, perhaps, this sys- 
tem of sound spelling will have become 
popularized and even superseded by more 
startling changes. Thus each new word now 
entering the language is given two spellings, 
unless by chance they coincide, one for the 
older generation and one for the budding 
generation. 

Then when the stranger at the door of 
the dictionary has been properly spelled 
and pronounced, the next task is to dis- 
cover what it means. As most of the new 
words slide almost noiselessly into usage, 
there is seldom any clew for their interpre- 
tation other than the few flanking words of 
context from which they are taken. 

A first, second or third appearance of the 
new word in print or talk may perhaps dis- 
close no precise sense, because other users 
slightly shade its significance each time it is 
used. Repetition, however, soon dispels 
this divergence of meaning among writers 
or speakers by some seemingly mysterious 
transference of thought to a probable single 
interpretation. If two or more meanings 
persist one is almost mathematically cer- 
tain to gain the greater currency and eventu- 
ally win at least first place in the dictionary 
from its rival. 

Slang is the most untractable. It is too 
transient, in the mouths of the many today, 
superannuated by another wise crack to- 
morrow. These fancies we usually list with 


a lead pencil in a conviction born of experi-' 


ence that they will fail to pass final tests 
for inclusion in our word book. 
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. LET’S LOOK IT UP IN THE DICTIONARY 


Yet some slang terms may enter the dic- 
tionary—in time. ‘‘Dumb-bell’’ and 
“highbrow,” for instance, seem sure to be 
recorded, and the verb ‘‘to crash”’ in the 
sense of breaking into a party or game 
without invitation or ticket is another that 
is taking firm root. 

Indeed, some of the slang of today is 
sure to be used by fastidious writers of a 
following generation. The process is peren- 
nial. ‘‘Idiot,’” signifying an imbecile, was 
once slang for a private citizen. ‘‘Bun- 
combe,’”’ meaning bombastic speech or any 
showy utterance for effect, is another. 
This latter comes from a remark made by 
a member of Congress from Buncombe 
County, North Carolina, who confided to a 
compeer that he was talking “only for 
Buncombe” when on the floor of the House. 
He was, apparently, for from this word 
“bunk” is derived. 

Too, defining words today must be pre- 
cise, for space in the dictionary is limited. 
A word must be so synonymized that it can 
be replaced in a sentence by its own defini- 
tion. When the craft was young— lift this 
from a seventeenth-century lexicon—a lob- 
ster was described as ‘‘a little red fish that 
walks backward.” Such interpretation is 
more like a guessing contest, for a lobster 
is neither a fish nor red, unboiled, and it 
doesn’t walk backward. 


Einstein’s Theory in 100 Words 


What would you do if you were suddenly 
called upon to describe Einstein’s theory 
comprehensibly? The little unobtrusive 
German-Swiss scholar turned from his tele- 
scope one night and sketched an idea born 
of his searchings in space that electrified 
the academic world. In one thesis he up- 
set the orthodox tenets of master mathe- 
maticians and astronomers. 

Awesome rumor related that only twelve 
very, very highbrows in all the world could 
comprehend the intricate reasoning in- 
volved in the revelations of Einstein. The 
more mysterious the new disclosure was 
heralded, the more people desired to know 
what it was, and the dictionary maker had 
to find out. 

Our word shop sheltered many puzzled 
countenances at that time. The scholars of 
twenty centuries were consulted. The most 
modern methods of science were sub- 
poenaed in the quest for popular enlighten- 
ment. Then, from the mass of evidence 
collected, it was discovered that the basis of 
the riddle of relativity had been solved more 
than fifteen years previous to Doctor Ein- 
stein’s pronouncement by an American 
meteorologist in the service of Uncle Sam at 
Washington, D. C. 

However, to the Swiss physicist who first 
broadcast his findings cleaves the recorded 
glory. If you want to know the gist of rela- 
tivity, but have feared to broach the sub- 
ject because it is too deep, look it up in the 
dictionary: You will find it tersely ex- 
plained in less than 100 words. 

Definitions must be exact, also, because 
Congress enacts many laws with the aid of 
a dictionary. A mistake may strip the In- 
ternal Revenue Department of thousands 
of dollars in income. For instance, the dic- 
tionary is used by the United States Board 
of Customs Appraisers to determine the 
nearest general grouping of a new incoming 
commodity so the appropriate toll may be 
levied against it. If the dictionary should 
be in error the Government would be the 
loser. 

After a new word has been captured, 
registered, spelled and defined comes the 
last and most important step in its adven- 
tures of seeking entry into the sanctuary of 
our speech. It is brought before the com- 
mittee of admissions, which group is com- 
posed of expert philologists and laymen 
steeped in language lore. This is the court 
of last appeal that passes upon the creden- 
tials of the vocables which have been 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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approved by the word-shop staff. The com- 
mittee decides the destiny of a word that 
will either elect it to a position in the living 
lexicon of the language or remand it to the 
executioner. 

Such a committee, made up of residents 
of many lands, is somewhat difficult to as- 
semble even once in a decade for a complete 
revision of the dictionary, when the words 
that have failed to do much work in the 
meanwhile are deleted or declared anti- 
quated. 

In the interim spanning each decennial 
reconstruction the sole power of this com- 
mittee on admissions is vested in the ex- 
officio chairman of that body, our managing 
editor, Dr. Frank H. Vizetelly. As dean of 
American lexicographers, through thirty- 
five years of service he has made the ac- 
quaintance of more than 500,000 words, a 
record probably unequaled by any other 
living person. Offer this master of vocables 
a word for interpretation, and synonyms 
will pour from his mind like pearls from a 
severed necklace string. Itisasmart word, 
indeed, that can pass his blue pencil with- 
out proper warrant. Yet his paramount 
concern always in passing upon new words 
is whether they will be acceptable in the 
homes of the nation, for which a dictionary 
is primarily designed. 

To gain a place in the dictionary, a word 
must express a thought, or new variance of 
a thought, that is not in the compendium 
already. As the language grows, this test 
becomes more and more exacting, finally re- 
solving itself into the necessity of a new 
word practically performing the work of 
two other words now in our speech. 

Another certificate demanded of new 
words is the reputation of the person who 
vouches for them. Under whose authenti- 
cation do they demand a place in our 
speech? One utterance of a new word by 
| the President of the United States will 
speed it into the dictionary, where a thou- 
| sand repetitions by a nonentity will fail. 
Next, orators and writers of seasoned popu- 
larity are the best indorsers for words that 
entertain hopes for longevity. 

Furthermore, a word must be pure to 
enter the dictionary nowadays. Vulgarities 
and barbarisms are elbowed aside. In fact, 
many scientific terms in so orthodox a vo- 
cabulary as that of the psychical researcher 
tainted by a tendency toward the obscene 
are barred from the standard dictionaries. 
Such are relegated to the technical glos- 
saries of the psychoanalyst. 


Absolute Accuracy Always 


But the lexicographer doesn’t make the 
language in any sense; he merely records 
the best of it, that which is used or usable. 
Neither can speakers or authors force new 
vehicles of speech into the language; not 
even the President. 

The language is made by that mythical 
person—the man in the street. It is to him 
that the committee of admissions turns 
| when preparing its final balloting. Popu- 
| larity is the ultimate test for the entrance 
into the dictionary of a reputable word. 

A vocable lacking any semblance of style 
_ or pedigree can attain first rank among the 
immortal members of the language if it is 
acclaimed by the voice of the mass. The 
word may be but a passing fancy; but this 
position, if attained, is unalterable for the 
present, no matter how much the gowns- 
man or speech purist may protest. The 
majority rules in lexicography, and popular 
acclaim is final. In essence, a dictionary is 
designed to enable who so desires, with its 
aid, to understand all classic and current 
literature of the English language. 

During this entire registration of a word 
for our speech there is one slogan seared 
into the minds of the staff—Absolute Ac- 
| curacy. This is inviolable, because the dic- 
_ tionary is the master proof chart; from it 
_ all other users of words take its edicts with- 
' out question. The world’s foremost special- 

ists on every subject are consulted on each 
| moot point. Human errors are reduced to a 
| minimum. 
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But catching and pedigreeing words, 
once the dictionary is made, is insignificant 
almost compared to creating such a com- 
pendium from blank paper. This later work 
is merely watching the parade go by, 
awarding palms tothenewrecruits; anend- 
less task, but pleasant. 

It is not many years since our word shop 
lacked the gentle manner that marks its 
stride today. The hum of intense activity 
sounded around the clock each week day for 
four long years in the original process of 
gathering togetherthe heritage of knowledge 
thatthe many centuries have passed onto us. 

Indeed, it is a far cry from poor old Sam- 
uel Johnson, stewing away in his wretched 
little house off Fleet Street, working almost 
single-handed at his labors of making a dic- 
tionary, then only 50,000 words, to a staff 
of 380 experts and more than 500 special- 
ized scholars and readers dissecting 100,000 
volumes in the building of a modern dic- 
tionary. Such was our shop then. Really, 
it wasn’t a shop; it was a fact foundry. 


A Census of English Words 


The transition is that a dictionary is no 
longer a mere word book; it is askeleton of 
human knowledge. No other earthly book 
contains so much enlightenment com- 
pressed for instant use, as ready to answer 
the little child’s simple question as the per- 
plexing problems of an adult. It contains 
every subject of human interest from sea, 
sky and land. With simplicity and conden- 
sation as a keystone, it is an oracle to which 
all classes of people may take thousands of 
questions that arise in their business, pro- 
fessional or social life. In brief, the modern 
dictionary is no less than a hundred lexicons 
of information. 

To assemble this gigantic mass of data, 
the specialized readers were assigned to 
specific subjects, as medicine, law, biology, 
horticulture, more than 300 differentiz, to 
extract all recorded facts on that particular 
topic. More than 2,000,000 quotations re- 
sulted from this survey which formed the 
basis for interpreting the delicate shadings 
of our language that have been passed on to 
us. Forty expert word definers were busy 
for forty-eight months rending and com- 
pressing these variations of meaning. Each 
definition in turn was passed upon by the 
most reputable expert to which it could be 
referred. Then an art department scoured 
the world for 7000 illustrations for some of 
the objects described, which words to date 
have been unable fully to portray, to pro- 
duce a complete mental image of them. 

It may be of passing interest to note that 
more than 275,000,000 typographical sym- 
bols were used in this Herculean task, and 
that these tons of metal are always kept 
set up that the dictionary may be quickly 
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(Continued from Page 31) 


He was a big man of florid complexion with 
corrugated black hair. He said: 

“Some time since, I had the privilege of 
speaking with the President of the United 
States. The conversation turned on a new 
and mysterious force that had just been 
discovered by our bureau of chemical war- 
fare, supposed to be the mightiest force 
that had ever been dedicated to the un- 
blessed work of destruction. One of the 
group present said that he had heard that 
this new force made TNT look like am- 
munition for the popgun of a boy, that a 
whiff of it would sink a battleship. There 
were speculations as to the nature of this 
force, said to be the mightiest in the world. 
‘If it is the mightiest power in the world,’ 
said I, stepping forward, ‘I can name it.’ 
You could have heard a pin drop; all pres- 
ent bated their breaths; the President was 
startled. ‘It is character,’ I said, looking 
around me. ‘You are right, Mr. Smith,’ 
said the President, and none dared say him 
nay. 

“Friends, I am here tonight to talk to 
you of character, the force that founded 
Atlandixie City and will bring it to full 
fruition. And I shall be concrete; I shall 
read from the United States Department 
of Agriculture’s Summary of Climatological 
Data for Florida. 

“These are the figures for the locality of 
Atlandixie City—mean annual precipita- 
tion, forty inches; mean annual tempera- 
ture, seventy-five degrees. How does that 
compare with other parts of Florida? Here 
are the official figures, friends. In the year 
1878, a precipitation of 89.07 inches at 
Miami in Dade County, with 25.10 inches 
for September alone. In 1897 we have 
87.07 inches for Palm Beach County, while 
Fort Myers gives us 82.64 for the year 
1853. These figures are taken at random, 
friends. I do not mention Escambia Coun- 
ty’s 125.64 inches for 1878, nor its 127.24 
inches for 1879 because those are excep- 
tional. Now for comparative tempera- 
tures. 

“For record heat, I shall take Northern 
Florida, for cold I shall take Southern 
Florida, and we shall see how they com- 
pare with the ideal at Atlandixie City. 
Could anything be fairer? We find then 
that every one of the seventeen observa- 
tories in Northern Florida records one 
hundred degrees or over; Lake City in the 
north interior, and Marianna in the north- 
west, have each one hundred and six 
degrees. As to cold, we turn to this 
pamphlet and learn that twenty-four of 
the twenty-five observatories in Southern 
Florida have noted temperatures under 
freezing. The Government has not yet es- 
tablished a meteorological station at Atlan- 
dixie City proper, but I myself have made 
computations from the thermometer out 
there in the lobby over fourteen months, 
and the results are incorporated in the 
statistical summary which will be distrib- 
uted to you in a moment. 

“The great Napoleon, on one occasion, 
had need of a volunteer to undertake a mis- 
sion of extreme danger. He called his army 
about him and asked a man to step for- 
ward, stating frankly that the said vol- 
unteer would certainly be blown into 
buckwheat. He turned his back so as to en- 
courage the timid soldiers; when he turned 
again, the army was still in perfect align- 
ment. What was the explanation? Did 
the hoped-for volunteer say, ‘I wish you 
had spoken about this to me yesterday,’ or 
‘T’ll write home and consult my wife,’ or 
‘Why don’t you take the job yourself,’ or 
‘I’m all tied up just now,’ or any such as 
that? No, friends. A general saluted and 
said, ‘Sire, the whole army has stepped 
forward.’ 

“‘There’s character, friends. There’s the 
force that wins wars and builds cities, and 
makes real profits. That’s the spirit that 
made profits for the prospects that we 
brought out here eighteen months ago, 
when we had nothing to show them, when 
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LAND OF PROMISE 


their money faced utter disaster if we didn’t | 


make good. At that predevelopment sale, 
friends, lots out there on Halligan Boule- 
vard sold for twelve hundred dollars apiece; 
find one today at less than a thousand dol- 
lars a foot, if you can. It is now your 
chance to step forward.” 

Following Shaugnessy Smith, a skillful 
fellow juggled six plates, and then there was 
a dance. Mrs. Preevoe doesn’t care for 
dancing, so we secured permission to go 
to bed. 

After breakfast on the following day, the 
man with the megaphone—his name was 
Mr. Petersen—gave us skull practice on a 
map of the city. He traced the boulevards 
and crossways for us with a stick, and 
showed us the industrial section where the 


factories were to be located, and the busi- | 
ness section for department stores, office | 


buildings and lofts, the theatrical district, 


the apartment-house district, the low and | 
high class residential districts, and so on. | 
We were then ordered aboard busses, and | 


spent an enjoyable morning in inspecting 
the city. 

The amount of work that had been done 
was huge. There had been several swampy 
spots within the city limits, and these had 
been dredged and deepened and now formed 
a chain of lakes. Our lecturer informed us 
that plans were being considered to cut a 
deep waterway over to the St. John’s, four- 
teen miles away, and, when the Govern- 
ment deepened the St. John’s all the way 
to Jax, seagoing ships would be able to 
steam right into Atlandixie City. There 


were openings for forward-looking marine- | 


insurance agents and ship chandlers to 
open up for business now and be on hand 
to grab the trade. 

In fact, there were ground-floor oppor- 
tunities for all kinds of business men. Hal- 


_ligan Boulevard was a paved way with 


concrete sidewalks, and it was the main 


business street, but the merchants had not | 
yet arrived. Plans were being drawn for the | 


construction of a two-million-dollar depart- 
ment store, and a large number of other 
stupendous structures were being rushed 


rapidly to completion and had already | 


reached the stage where bids were being 
asked for putting in the foundations of the 
first of them, but there were already on this 
imposing boulevard only a pineapple-juice 
stand and the temporary quarters of the 
Atlandixie Title Insurance and Guarantee 
Company. ‘Backed by all the resources of 
the Atlandixie Company, but incorporated 
separately,’ said our instructor when we 


passed the insurance company’s one-story | 


building of pink stucco. , ‘The Atlandixie 
Company is one of the few developments in 


Florida that insures and guarantees its own | 
titles. There’s the best proof of their faith | 


in the future of the city.” 
We saw the public swimming pool, and a 


very fine one, too, it would be when fin- | 


ished; a hundred and ten feet long and five 
feet deep when the water was let in. We 
shook hands there with Miss Eunice Diffen- 
dorf, a famous swimmer of whom we had all 
read; she told us that she was training at 


Atlandixie for an attempt to swim the Eng- | 


lish Channel. We went then to the country 


club, but it was deserted at the time, except | 
for Bertie Cooney, the famous child movie | 


star, and his manager. Bertie addressed 
us, and said he looked forward to having us 
all as his personal friends when we settled 
in Atlandixie City and that it was the finest 
place he had seen in forty-seven years of 
trouping. But, no; his manager said some of 
that. A gentleman who was sitting outside 
in golf togs, swinging a club and waiting for 
the links to be finished, proved to be none 
other than Long George Watt, a professional 
who won the open championship of America 
in his day; he took us by the hand and 
said he hoped we would settle in town so 
that he could play a few holes with us. 
That’s Florida. You can walk all over 
Chicago, day and night, and the greatest 
man you will see free is a policeman, but 
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ONROE 


Hicu SPEED ADDING-CALCULATOR 


ne 
‘Visible Proof 
takes out the 
 Guesswork 


N extract from a recent 

issue of the Providence 
Journal, under the heading 
“Newport Citizens Back Bridge 
| Plan” — 


That the commission intended to have 
no guesswork in its figures, is shown by 
the fact that it bought a Monroe Calcu- 
lating Machine, which was installed in 
the commission’s office, room 7, State 
House. 


The Monroe gives Visible Proof 
of first-time accuracy. In the 
keyboard and two sets of dials, all 
figures used are distinctly visible 
and in direct alignment. Locked- 
figures give protection against 
guesswork and errors of the 
human element; simplicity of 
operation and lightning speed 
mean easier, faster results for all 
your figure-work. 


You may test the Monroe on 
your work—debits and credits, in- 
voices and percentages, engineer- 
ing formulae, statistics, estimates 
or any form of calculation, and 
learn for yourself why it has won 
world-wide recognition as the 
most valuable, all-round machine 
for handling figures. 


Get the Proof of Monroe use- 
fulness and value from a Free 
Trial in your own office. No 
obligation. Simply address: 


MONROE CALCULATING 
MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
General Offices: Orange, N. J. 


Monroe Machines and Service are available in 


All Principal Cities of the U. S., Canada, Great 
Britain, Europe and throughout the World 


THE MACHINE THAT MAKES 
FIGURES TELL THE TRUTH 
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down in Florida some famous man is al- 
ways grasping you by the hand. Famous 
people don’t stand on ceremony down there. 

The swimming pool was being built at an 
expense of one million dollars; the country 
club had also cost a million, and one million 
dollars was being spent in landscaping the 
golf links and polo fields. Those developers 
do nothing in a small way; they think in 
millions. Mrs. Preevoe has had experience 
in building bungalows in Michigan, and she 
sought to question the lecturer, but he was 
too busy smoking cigarettes when he was 
not talking into his horn. 

““We are now on Atlandixie Heights,’ he 
announced, “the new subdivision just 
opened for high-class residences, and which 
will complete the marketing of Atlandixie 
City lots as at present laid out. This point 
is three feet above the level of the valley. 
Below you will be the polo fields and golf 
links, giving you an unobstructed and mag- 
nificent view in perpetuity. You see the 
polo fields in the rough, and the heights are 
as yet unimproved, but close your eyes and 
picture how this will look when all is com- 
pleted. Below you is the emerald sward of 
the polo fields sweeping to distant purple 
copses; you see down vistas of splendid 
avenues lined with stately palm trees, 
planted at three hundred dollars apiece or a 
total of one million dollars. On every side 
are the mansions of Mediterranean archi- 
tecture, pink and green and all prismatic 
hues. If you will now open your eyes again 
for a moment you will see the site of the 
Community House, to be oecupied by a 
structure of pure Moorish design costing 
one million dollars, preliminary sketches 
and plans for which are now in contempla- 
tion.” 

We returned to the hotel, and were ad- 
dressed in the dining room after lunch by 
““Macallum More, a municipal engineer 
needing no introduction to any American 
audience. Kindly remain seated.” 

Mr. More told us something of the ad- 
ministrative side of Atlandixie City. It was 
not a municipal corporation, because it 
would then have come under the super- 
vision of the state and have been subjected 
to political interference. He said that if the 
city wanted any public utility, such as a 
water works or a park or a school, it did 
not have to apply to politicians, but could 
go ahead and spend its own money without 
graft, if it wished. State incorporation was 
desirable in order to secure the right to tax, 
but no taxes were levied on property own- 
ers in Atlandixie City because all public 
services, such as fire and police protection, 
were supplied by the Atlandixie Company 
free. He admitted frankly that the city 
might grow to a point where it would be 
needful for its citizens to take care of them- 
selves, but real-estate values would then 
have so increased that all present would 
have long since sold out at an enormous 
profit and moved on. 

He told us about the financing of the 
city’s growth. He said that the Atlandixie 
Company could borrow from outside banks 
to cut up its new territory and put in 
streets and public utilities, but that the 
cost of such financing would have to be 
passed on to lot purchasers, with the usuri- 
ous bonuses that outside banks always ex- 
tort. We were therefore going to be allowed 
to finance improvements ourselves. The 
property would be offered to us in three 
stages, and we could buy it at once in any 
stage. We could buy acreage in the rough, 
unredeemed from the swamp and forest; 
we could buy it graded and cleared, or we 
could buy the finished lots abutting on 
paved and sidewalked streets. If we chose 
either of the last two stages, we could sign 
up at once, and 40 per cent of the total 
purchase price would be paid into the At- 
landixie Trust Company to be held until 
the Atlandixie Company put in the stipu- 
lated improvements. Lots in the rough 
would cost eight hundred dollars apiece; 
cleared and graded would only cost four- 
teen hundred and fifty dollars, while we 
could snap up the fully improved article for 
future delivery at twenty-two hundred 
dollars. 


THE SATURDAY 


“Tt sounds very attractive,’ I said to 
Mrs. Preevoe when we happened to have a 
moment to ourselves. ‘‘ Especially the way 
that they save the buyers from falling into 
the clutches of the banking power.” 

“Hm-mph,” said Mrs. Preevoe. “There 
is a third way they could finance the im- 
provements, and that is to spend their own 
money and take a chance. I guess they 
never thought of that. I never heard of 
anything so barefaced, and people sit there 
and listen to it. They tell you in so many 
words that 40 per cent of the money you 
put up is enough to make all the improve- 
ments. That is, for a twenty-two-hundred- 
dollar lot, eight hundred and eighty dollars 
represents improvements, which leaves 
them thirteen hundred and twenty dollars 
for the lots in the rough.” 

“But, my angel,’ I protested, “you 
must realize they are under terrible ex- 
pense for bringing people down here and 
showing them around and for building that 
country club and public polo field.”’ 

“Tt is a good thing that I am with you, 
Preevoe,” she said, sighing. ‘‘See if you can 
understand this: There are five of these 
lots in an acre, which, at thirteen hundred 
and twenty dollars a lot, means that they 
are selling unimproved acreage at six thou- 
sand six hundred dollars an acre. And they 
have three thousand acres, haven’t they? 
Multiply those two figures and see the 
amount of money they have to draw on for 
expenses, even supposing they pay that 
blatherskite Shaugnessy Smith three dol- 
lars for each speech.” 

She narrowed her eyes and said, ‘“‘I do 
not know what they themselves pay for this 
acreage, but I have my suspicions and I am 
going to find out. That’s where the money 
is or I miss my guess.” 

“Then you do not think we had better 
buy our winter home here, my love?” I 
asked. ‘‘I have already spoken for a lot on 
the corner of the proposed Jenkins Boule- 
vard and the projected Poinciana Way, op- 
posite the suggested Ponce Plaza. But 
if eeeee 2S 9 

“T won’t forget to ask your advice in 
spending my money when I want it, 
Preevoe,” she said. ‘‘Have you that hun- 
dred dollars safe yet?”’ 

“Good afternoon, folks,’”’ said Harry 
Masters, who was hovering by. “‘ May I see 
you about that matter, Mr. Preeyoe?”’ 

This Harry Masters was one of the local 
board of tradesmen. He had taken hold of 
us at once on the previous evening and had 
not left us except to sleep. He disclosed 
himself as an old newspaper man from 
Chicago as soon as he learned who I was, 
and he admitted that he knew everybody 
I knew and was delighted to hear of them 
again. He was then working as a salesman 
for the Atlandixie Company, and he it was 
who had arranged to sell me the home site 
at the planned Ponce Plaza. He was a tak- 
ing fellow, clean-cut and jolly, and I was 
sorry to have to say to him,“‘It’s all off, 
Harry. The missus simply won’t hear of 
buying a lot here.” 

“Never mind that,” he said, sitting down 
with me on a bench for two in the middle of 
the lobby. ‘“‘I have another proposition, 
Preevoe.” He lowered his voice. ‘‘A friend 
of mine will be here tomorrow afternoon to 
buy a piece of property that I’ve tipped him 
off on. But he can’t get here until the bus 
from Sanford gets in, and meanwhile I’m 
afraid this property will be snapped away 
from him. I want to grab an option on 
it for a few hours, see? Can you find a 
hundred dollars right away?”’ 

“No,” I said. 

“T could pay you two-hundred-dollars 
profit for the use of it until tomorrow,”’ he 
urged. ‘You may think it’s funny I 
haven’t a hundred of my own to put up, 
but it’s so. I was cleaned last night in a 
crap game in the directors’ room. Are you 
afraid I’ll gyp you out of a hundred dollars? 
You could go into the main office and have 
me fired like a shot; and my job is worth 
two thousand a month in commissions to 
me. Don’t ask me why I don’t ask an ad- 
vance of a hundred; there’s an excellent 
reason.” 
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“Where is your property, Harry?” 

“T can’t tell you,” he said flatly. “But I 
will have the option made out in your 
name, and we will have a little side agree- 
ment that you will assign the option over to 
whomever I say, when you get your velvet 
tomorrow morning. You'll get your three 
hundred dollars and will step out in favor 
of my friend. I’m afraid this property will 
get away from us. The man who controls it 
is here in town now, and he’s already deal- 
ing with other buyers. Smoke up, Preevoe, 
and think fast.” 

It sounded fishy, but it had points. I 
could have used’ two hundred dollars. 
Gosh, I had hardly seen a ten-dollar note 
without a string on it since I was married. 
Not that I had any complaint to make 
about Mrs. Preevoe’s management of our 
finances, or that I really needed money— 
she had often said, “A dollar, Preevoe? 
What for?” 

“Don’t get the idea that there is any- 
thing crooked about this, Preevoe,” said 
Masters, reading my mind. ‘There is 
nothing at all to conceal, but I have a per- 
sonal reason for doing it this way. Go out 
that side door and meet me at the corner of 
Halligan Boulevard and Floral Way in ten 
minutes. That is down by the gate.” 

I went, and he came in a closed flivver by 
another route. He descended, looked cau- 
tiously about him, and led me rapidly to 
a one-story shack above which was a sign 
saying, La Tropical Realty Company, 
J. Goodbear, Pres’t. It seems that in Flor- 
ida, when a new development is opened, 
competing real-estate men slip in at once 
and grab locations whence they can bag the 
local company’s prospects. 

These outlaw offices are in the nature of 
service stations; after you have heard the 
story of the local empire builders, you can 
obtain all missing parts by slipping into an 
office of these informers. 

“This is Mr. Goodbear, Mr. Creevey,” 
said Masters, introducing to me the stout 
and middle-aged gentleman whom we found 
alone with his stick and map. Mindful of 
Mrs. Preevoe’s peace of mind, I had told 
Masters that I did not wish my name to be 
used in the matter, and he saw no objec- 
tion, and even a tactical advantage. 

“Pleased ” T began. 

“Mr. Creevey wishes to explain to you 
that he has laryngitis, and has been for- 
bidden to talk,’’ said Masters, giving me a 
look. ‘‘Doctor’s orders. Mr. Creevey is a 
prominent Chicago capitalist who is down 
here incognito looking things over. He is 
interested in purchasing the Barlow acre- 
age.” 

“Ah, yes,”’ said Mr. Goodbear, studying 
me to pierce my alleged incognito, while I 
looked as intelligently plutocratic as one 
could expect to look when suddenly plunged 
into an absurd situation. 

“T have explained to Mr. Creevey that 
you have a power of attorney to contract 
for the sale of the Barlow property,” said 
Masters. ‘‘He wishes to obtain an option 
for a few days so that he may look the 
property over at his leisure and make ar- 
rangements.”’ 

“That can be done,” said Mr. Goodbear, 
“if Mr. Creevey, as you choose to call him, 
will let me have a substantial check. You 
know that negotiations are far advanced 
with other interests.” 

““You must see that a check is out of the 
question until Mr. Creevey is ready to 
admit his identity,’’ said Masters. ‘‘A de- 
lay of forty-eight hours can’t hurt your 
other deal, Goodbear. Mr. Creevey will 
pay you a nominal sum in cash for an op- 
tion—say, one hundred dollars.” 

“‘At one hundred and ten an acre?” 

“Agreed, for the purposes of the op- 
tion,” said Masters. “‘I happen to know 
that the offer of the other interests is ninety 
dollars, but we’ll take that up when we 
come to exercise the option.” 

“T’ll do it, on your assurance that I’m 
not wasting time, Masters,’’ said Good- 
bear after reflection. ‘‘Let Mr. Creevey 
look at the property at once.” 

He filled out a blank while I was detach- 
ing myself from the hundred dollars. He 


put the blank and a blue» 
velope and handed them to 
respectful bow. I accepted 
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“Yes, my angel,” I said, 
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your hundred dollars?” 
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“The hundred dollars!” 

“T cannot hear a word, my: 
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away. ; 
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the bathroom. I got quic 
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alibi. Masters wasn’t in the 
sought him in the company ' 
same floor. 

In the handsome office wh 
a tall gentleman with a whité 
examining a drawing tacked 
board; he glanced at me wh 
the young lady at the typew 
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in some of your operations. 
a quick profit on that Barlow 
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vy Mrs. Preevoe. “I had a 
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/ the gentleman asked me for 
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“Wait till these Florida boomers get 
into the business, and you'll see,”’ chuckled 
the gentleman. 

“In the first place,” said the lady, “I 
have read in numerous Florida papers to 
the effect that it is a mistake to speak of a 
boom. Florida’s prosperity is based on the 
Gulf Stream and the climate. Don’t you 
think so, Mrs. Preevoe?”’ 

“Certainly, Mrs. Schultz,’’ said my wife 
decidedly; and I was surprised. ‘“Atlan- 
dixie City will have a population of one 
million when it has grown in the only di- 
rection it can. It has even now over fifty 
millions’ worth of buildings, either con- 
templated or planned, a program of thirty 
miles of paved streets, a harbor for sea- 
going ships in the near future, excellent 
drinking water when the filter is built, 
every residence to be equipped with its own 
sewage system, ample hotel rooms, a free 
bus service to Sanford, a million-dollar 
country club and a million-dollar nata- 
torium he 

She stopped for breath. The gentleman 
was squelched, and he looked at me for 
sympathy, but I gave him a harsh glance. 

“Tf you cannot speak good of Florida,” 
I said, ‘“‘there are lots of places you can 
speak evil of and offend nobody.” 

We shaved nine minutes off the record for 
the twenty-five-mile run to Biggville, arriv- 
ing at 4:38 P.M. Even that impressive 
achievement will be surpassed, it is confi- 
dently hoped, when the new motor high- 
way to Atlandixie is completed at a planned 
cost of forty-three millions. Dollars? Yes. 
It seems high, but it gives you an idea of 
the way they plan to spend money down 
there. I am told that those empire builders 
have already planned to spend all the 
money in the country, and the United 
States Treasury is breaking out into a cold 
perspiration. 

Look Biggville over, if you’re interested. 
The road is paved from Sanford all the way 
down to the cross-state highway that runs 


to Fort Pierce on the east coast. It’sa great 


citrus country—lettuce and such water 
plants too. I don’t know much about the 
citrus industry and wouldn’t pretend to 
advise you, but a fellow said something to 
me down there that had an argument in 
it. I was telling him that grapefruit and 
oranges and so on were going to be pro- 
duced by the ton hereafter, and he said, 
““Who’s going to buy them? Pretty much 
everybody who wants an orange has one 
now.” 

There’s something to think about. How- 
ever, you probably only want oranges for 
local color, and you can have them. 

Picture postcards of Biggville don’t read, 
Suggested Moorish Treatment of Projected 
Street. They build houses in Biggville be- 
fore taking their pictures, and no spirit 
photographs. And you'll know the houses 
for houses. These futurists can tell me 
until they’re blue and green in the face that 
a flat-topped bungalow isn’t hot and that 
they build them out of a roll of chicken 
wire and a barrel of colored mud to be arty; 
give me a house and town on the American 
plan, with regular trees around, and a good 
line of stores. That’s Biggville. Well, it’s 
any one of a hundred towns in Florida that 
you don’t hear much about. They’ll prob- 
ably rim you on the price, but you get 
what you came down for. Understand, I’m 
supposing that you want to buy property 
to live on. There must be such people. 
It stands to reason. 

We stopped with Mrs. Toynes three 
weeks, and she talked Biggville to us be- 
fore and after meals, until we went gun- 
ning around. We located a decent little 
five-room bungalow; all on the flat, but 
with a pitching roof to shed the sun, and 
clapboarded and shingled. Mrs. Pree- 


voe said it could be built for twenty-six 
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hundred in Michigan—it was sealed with 
wall board, and has single floors of pine, 
and five dollars’ worth of spun lighting fix- 
tures—but it had cost forty-five hundred 
to build, and the old Swede was only asking 
eight thousand. Not bad. It had lady- 
finger banana trees in the back yard, and a 
royal poinciana in front; that’s a tree too. 
And we weren’t told that Henry Ford or 
Harvey Firestone had designs on the lot 
next door; the tip in Biggville was that a 
Chinaman was moving into town. That 
meant we wouldn’t have to pay the union 
rate of forty cents to have the neckbands 
torn off my shirts. 

Mrs. Preevoe seemed to like the little 
house, and it was what we’d planned on, 
but she had been acting strange of late. 
She had delusions of grandeur and dizzy 
spells of figuring that made her eyes un- 
naturally bright. 

She said, ‘“‘A man bought ten acres on 
the Dixie Highway for a thousand an acre, 
and sold them in six months for twenty-two 
thousand an acre. Did you hear about 
that, Preevoe?”’ 

““Ha-ha,”’ I laughed to cheer her. ‘‘No, 
my angel, I didn’t hear that one, but it’s 
good. Here’s one: A fellow swallowed a 
silver dollar and the doctors couldn’t get 
it out. So they said, ‘Your only hope is 
to go to Miami, and if those real-estate 
agents down there can’t get that dollar 
out of you ae? 

“Don’t be a fool all your life, Preevoe,”’ 
she said. “‘A profit of a hundred dollars an 
acre is ridiculously low, if you ask me. 
Even so, fifteen hundred acres at a hundred 
an acre is a hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. Even at 6 per cent, that is nine 
thousand a year for life. But at a thousand 
an acre Ae 

““Ahem,”’ I said, trying to control her 
with the power of the human eye. “Let’s 
talk about this house. Why don’t we buy 
it—you, I mean?” 

“With what?” she said, veering sud- 
denly and turning pale. ‘‘I didn’t see any 
Atlandixie bus go by today, did you? I 
don’t know what to think.” 

She had gotten several letters from At- 
landixie by the bus. The authorities down 
there, I judged, still had us under surveil- 
lance and would be down on us if we sought 
to flee the state. 

“There hasn’t been an Atlandixie bus 
through here for four days,’’ I reassured 
her. “It is our chance to drop out of sight.” 

“That settles it,” she said. ‘‘We will go 
back to Atlandixie tomorrow morning. 
And talking of Atlandixie—have you still 
that hundred dollars you are minding?”’ 

“T knew there was something I wanted 
to speak to you about, my love,” I said. 
‘‘But let me get you a glass of water.”’ 

“‘Come back here this minute,” she said. 
“Where is that money? Have you lost it, 
you idiot?” 

“Oh, no,’ I said heartily. ‘‘It is not 
lost, my angel. It is—well, to be precise— 
you see, I had a chance to invest.” 

She stared at me, and then she worried 
me by taking it calmly. “A hundred dol- 
lars more or less,’’ she said almost casually. 
When she had gone in I slipped down to 
the drug store to get quinine in case she 
was coming down with something. She 
wasn’t normal. 

Nobody seemed to know anything about 
the Atlandixie busses except that they 
weren’t coming through any more, so we 
hired a flivver for twenty-five dollars a day 
and drive it yourself, and hit out. Westarted 
bright and early and raised the Atlandixie 
Gate by two o’clock in the afternoon. 

We saw nothing stirring on Halligan 
Boulevard except a large black bear which 
was sauntering between the transplanted 
palm trees toward the hotel. The creature 
was evidently tame, but I raced the motor, 
and the brute slouched down Hydrangea 
Way toward the swamp. 

“Tt’s a disgrace,” I said, ‘““how some 
people will move away and leave pets be- 
hind them. Do you see anybody around, 
my angel?”’ 

She did not see anyone, even with my 
help. The French windows of the hotel 
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were all drawn in, and a batten door had 
been fitted to the Mediterranean entrance. 
A bevy of black buzzards was excavating the 
hill of tin cans in the rear. 

We visited the country club and the 
swimming pool. Bertie Cooney and his 
manager were chewing their gum and fine- 
cut elsewhere, Miss Eunice Diffendorf was 
swimming the boisterous English Channel 
for all we could see to the contrary, and 
Long George Watt had apparently wearied 
of waiting for the golf links to be finished. 
And nobody was playing polo, the sport of 
kings. There was nobody anywhere. 

And then we saw a human figure, and it 
made us nervous, like the sight of a foot- 
print startled Robinson Crusoe on his soli- 
tary island. Well, it made me nervous 
anyway. 

This figure was down on Floral Way, by 
the office of La Tropical Realty Company, 
and a little rapid thinking told me that if 
it was nobody else it was certainly J. 
Goodbear, the real-estate agent. “‘I must 
see him,”’ said Mrs. Preevoe. 

‘And meanwhile I will scare up a quart 
of oil,”’ I agreed. ‘‘ You do not mind walk- 
ing, my love? That road would burn the 
clutch out of a wheelbarrow.” Saying 
which, I went and hid behind the Moorish 
garage. If I met Goodbear with Mrs. Pree- 
voe, there would be explanations, and I 
hate explanations, especially when I have 
tomake them. I saw her returning alone in 
twenty minutes, and went forth to meet her. 

“Who was it?’”’ I asked. “‘And where 
is he?” 

“Tt was Mr. Goodbear,”’ she said tremu- 
lously. ‘‘And we had words. But don’t 
let’s talk about it. I—I can’t even think 
about it. Let’s get away from this horrible 
place.” 

I handed her into the car, and we started 
down Halligan Boulevard. 

“* After all,’’ she said listlessly, ‘it’s not 
so bad in Chicago. I found out one thing 
while I was in Florida, and that is you 
can keep warm in a cold country, but you 
cannot keep cool in a hot country.” 

‘But don’t you think we should buy that 
house in Biggville, my love?’’ I said. 

““We can’t now,’ she said... . ‘‘ How long 
has that button been off that jacket? ... 
The money is gone, the whole ten thousand 
cash we had. Some people even go up to 
Michigan for Christmas, and I always said 
a white Christmas is the only Christmas. 
I hate the tropics.” 

‘‘But where is it gone?” I said. ‘“‘Not 
that I am asking; I am only inquiring. 
Don’t be angry, my angel.” 

“You have a right to know,” she said. 
“‘T paid it down on account to buy that 
fifteen hundred acres alongside Atlandixie 
City. It seemed like a sure chance to make 
a lot of easy money. I heard that all the 
lots were sold in Atlandixie, or very nearly, 
so the company would have to buy more 
land or go out of business, and the only 
land left that wasn’t under water was that 
Barlow acreage. Weren’t they selling land 
at a net price of six thousand six hundred 
dollars an acre? 
Then they could 
certainly afford to 
pay two hundred 
and fifty dollars an 
acre for it. 50 I 
bought it through 
that Mr. Good- 
bear—bought an 
option on it, with 
a thirty-day exten- 
sion—and told him 
to sell it to the At- 
landixie Company, 
which he said he 
could. And hetells 
me he banked my 
check, and now— 
and now the At- 
landixie Company 
has gone out of 
business. He says 
now they could buy 
land elsewhere for 
ten dollars an acre; 
so I really put them 
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out of business in this location. What are 
you stopping for? Where are you going?”’ 

I had stopped the car under the Atlan- 
dixie Gate. I plucked a long-handled 
wrench from the tool box and sprang to 
the ground. 

“Never mind,” I growled. 

““Come back here this minute, Preevoe!”’ 

“Woman,” I said, shaking the wrench at 
her, “‘it’s high time I asserted my authority 
around here. Not another word, or I won’t 
be responsible. You’ve had your chance, 
and a fine mess you’ve made. Now you’ll 
see what a man can do; I’m going to deal 
with that rascal like a man, and I don’t 
want any women butting in. Sit right 
where you are!” 

She frowned at me, but I gave her look 
for look. I wasn’t pretending to be excited; 
I was really all steamed up. 

“‘Very well, dear,’’ she said, suddenly 
catching hope from me. 

I stalked down Floral Way to the office 
of La Tropical Realty Company, booted 
the door open and swaggered in. 

“Why, hello, Mr. Creevey,”’ said Good- 
bear, turning from the window. “I thought 
I recognized you out there. Do you know 
who that lady is?” 

“Tt’s Mrs. Preevoe,’”’ I said. 
afternoon, Goodbear.”’ 

“And how do you come to be with her?”’ 
he chuckled, shaking hands. “I’ve been 
waiting to tell you that I sold your option. 
I’ve been waiting right here for a week; 
since you were traveling under an alias, I 
didn’t know where to write you, and I 
figured you’d come back here. Well, of all 
things. Here you come back with the very 
person who bought your option. Did you 
know it? Did she tell you? You and she 
coming together is a great coincidence.” 

“Mrs. Preevoe told me that she had 
bought the Barlow acreage,” I said, “‘but 
she has no notion that she bought it from 
me. She doesn’t even know that I know 
you; to avoid hard feeling, we’ll keep her in 
the dark. Speaking of coincidence, she and 
I were both stopping at the same place in 
Biggville—can you tie that? She wanted to 
come down here and I offered to drive her. 
How much did you sell her the option for?”’ 

“Ten thousand dollars,”’ he said proudly. 
“In view of the amount of cash she was 
putting up, I extended the option thirty 


“Good 


days. That’s where I was wrong, because ' 


now she won’t exercise it. She expected to 
sell to the Atlandixie Company—the same 
as you, eh, Mr. Creevey? She started by 
asking a profit of a thousand an acre, and 
frightened Colonel Halligan so that he 
dropped the negotiations cold and ar- 
ranged to pull out. I’d be glad to sell to 
her now for twenty dollars an acre.”’ 

“You mean that Atlandixie City is dis- 
continued?”’ 

“Certainly. Halligan was in here on a 
shoestring. You know how some of these 
development companies operate. For a 
thousand dollars they get an option on a 
square mile of cheap stuff for ninety days 
and promptly announce a predevelopment 
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citrus country,” I said gu 
send for you as soon as I car 
big thing—eight thousane 
can swing it.” 
He handed me a cheek 
hundred dollars payable 
William Creevey. “Five 
commission,”’ he said. “T 
voe’s check in my own nar 
Eight thousand acres, eh’ 
Well, I’ll be waiting to he: 
be here another day or twe 
has left me up in the air, 
to meet people here—an 
cated in the Hambler 
Palm Beach. Au revoir 
I shook hands with 
back into his office firmly 
waiting flivver. I exhib 
the check to Mrs. Pr 
check away and started 
“T believe I told yo 
madam,” I said briefly, “ 
one hundred dollars in A 
have received back ninet 
which is not so poor. Is 
to Orlando, have the 
arrange to have it cashe 
She did not comment or 
Not a word from her. 
“‘T shall then return to E 
that house,” I said; “‘with th 
hundred dollars, I shall |} 
furnished.” r 
“‘Preevoe,” she said, putt 
my arm. ; 
I looked sternly ahead 
the title to the house tak 
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when you do not consult 
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did lose ten thousand 
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Marty relapsed into silence. She had 
already begun to regret her confidences. 
No use spilling the stuff all around, even if 
you were all worked up and nervous. Eat 
your smoke—that was the thing a good 
sport always did. But Marty reflected 
drearily on the amount of smoke she had 
already eaten. It had been a long, hard way 
to travel, from the night she had quarreled 
with Bert about the red-headed girl, quar- 
reled again with her mean old father about 
Bert, and in desperation and fury against 
each separate item in her small world had 
crammed such clothes as she had into a 
straw telescope and taken the trolley to 
the next town, where a carnival show was 
closing. She had besieged the manager for 
a job. 

“What can you do?” he had asked, struck 
with the wild-eyed young thing, tense as 
a whip, who eyed him savagely and de- 
manded work without a trace of the bucolic 
awkwardness and simpering shyness which 
marked the usual small-town candidate. 

“T can dance,’ she had flung at him. 
And without further parley had danced for 
him a clog and breakdown that she had seen 
her grandfather’s colored farm boy do. 

So, as she was pretty and yellow-haired 
and had the youth that most of the women 
in the show lacked, the manager signed 
her on. That was five years ago. She was 
seventeen then. 

The things she had done! She had sung 
songs, she had sold tickets, she had eaten 
fire, toyed with the traps, tommed it one 
season, doubling as Topsy and Little Eva, 
gone up with a balloon and down with a 
parachute, done a little juggling, been a 
target for Great Kalisto the Klassy Knife- 
Thrower, but always and incessantly she 
had danced. She had learned the stuff of 
every other dancer who was in the show or 
whom she saw in the occasional show she 
had time and money to attend. She was 
never too tired to practice, never rebellious 
at doing an extra turn if it might be danc- 
ing. It had been a hard, meager life, but 
Marty wouldn’t go back home. Asshe had 
told Chloe Clox, she had her pride. 

And she had something more—she had 
the true artist’s belief that somehow, some- 
time, she would be famous. She believed 
in her dancing, she exulted in it, she was 
sure of its quality. But always things had 
broken wrong for her. She had had a chance 
at big-time vaudeville, but the flu had 
caught her overnight, and for six weeks she 
was in bed, emerging finally weak and spir- 
itless, and stony broke into the bargain. 
She had taken, at last, an engagement in 
what she knew was a bad joint, but it paid 
enough to keep her from starving; and 
Marty could take care of herself without a 
qualm, no matter who was rough or to 
what extent. There Rod Slavin, who regu- 
larly scouted through every dive in the 
city in search of talent, had found her and 
put her on at the Moidore. 

In all that time Marty had never written 
home, had never seen a home-town face 
until tonight. She learned that her father 
had died, from an item in a religious weekly, 
picked up casually on a train when her 
troupe was making one of its jumps. Her 
father had been a leader in the local church; 
the weekly said he had left all he possessed 
to foreign missions. He would, Marty 
knew, even if he was perfectly aware that 
his only child was without two dimes to 
rub together. Marty had sold her soul to 
the devil when she defied her godly parent 
and ran off with a show—either item being 
quite sufficient, in her father’s opinion, to 
bring her eternal punishment. 

So, no matter what her need, she could 
never appeal to her father. Not that she ever 
would have appealed. All the bitterness of 
misunderstood, repressed youth had made 
in Marty’s heart a barrier against him. As 
for Bert Jameson—there she was less em- 
phatic. She wouldn’t, of course, ask him to 
help her in her straits, but she couldn’t think 
hard thoughts of him. He had been the 
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handsomest of all the town boys, the great- 
est catch, as Lola had said. She had been 
so overwhelmed with love and gratitude 
when he singled her out for attention. But 
he was spoiled; he liked to flutter among 
all the girls. Marty’s very intensity, her 
helpless adoration of him, bored him. She 
knew it, but it only made her still more 
helpless. Yet she was sure that, more than 
any of the others, she held him. Only that 
was not enough. Because it was not enough, 
they had quarreled; and because they had 
quarreled—Lola had divined it—she had 
run off to work and starve and be battered 
about the topsy-turvy world of shows and 
troupes and carnival entertainers and caba- 
rets and night clubs, and to gather harsh 
knowledge therefrom. Through all of it 
Marty had never seen a man who could 
push Bert out of her heart or dim his luster. 
She loved him just as foolishly, just as un- 
reasonably, just as fondly as ever she had. 

And now here were Lola and Ralph 
Banks, telling her that he loved her still, 
and all she had done was to send him hate- 
ful, almost insulting messages. She had to 
send them, even as she had protested to 
Chloe, lest he should think she still cared 
about him, or that if she saw him again it 
would mean something to her. Oh, she had 
to do that! She wouldn’t let him think she 
was anywhere but on the topmost crest of 
the biggest wave. 

She looked at the clock. She’d have to go 
on again at 2:30 and then she could go 
home. It was almost time for her now. She 
must go over her make-up again, warm 
and limber herself a little as a preliminary. 
An old-timer she had worked with in a 
medicine show had taught her that. She 
wondered if Ralph and Lola had stayed. 
She thought madly for a moment of rushing 
out to them and sending Bert a little per- 
sonal message, a word that might bring 
him; but then she remembered the tale of 
her apartment, her jewels, she had stuffed 
into Lola! If he came he would find her out 
to be a liar, a four-flusher. She peeped out 
of the door and her question was decided 
for her. Lola and Ralph had gone and their 
table was taken by a blond doll and her 
bald fat papa. She heard Rod Slavin begin 
her announcement: ‘Now, folks, this li’l’ 
girl 

When her second dance was over, she got 
into her street clothes and went out into 
the cold autumn morning. The Subway 
odor and the queer, sleepy three A.M. crowd 
were too usual to be depressing. Her street 
was lonely and furtive; shadowy things 
seemed to lurk down in the gaunt areas be- 
fore the bleak, towering old brownstone 
fronts, and she ran the last block, holding 
her latchkey in her hand. But the warm, 
stuffy hallway was reassuring, and once in 
her own little third-floor-back stronghold, 
she proceeded to light her gas stove and 
make her nightcap of hot cocoa as usual. 
While it was brewing she hung up her dress 
and coat carefully, put on her nightgown 
and worn flannel kimono, brushed her hair, 
and gave her face a thorough cold-cream 
cleansing so that not a vestige of make-up 
remained. Her trunk gave up a half-empty 
box of Graham wafers, and with this and 
the cocoa she sat down in the one chair to 
eat and drink and be not at all merry. She 
was still stirred and uneasy and racked by 
a thousand stabbing memories. 

“But it’s no use,” she kept telling her- 
self. “It’s no use. I shut that door for 
good and all. I couldn’t do anything else. 
Before I’d let Bert Jameson know what 
I’ve been up against, or how I feel about 
him, after all this time Well, he’d 
laugh his fool head off, and he’d have the 
dare. And yet Ralph said 

She went over it again and again. At 
last, longing to ery, but holding back her 
tears defiantly, she huddled into bed and 
went off to sleep to dream of Bert’s dark- 
brown eyes, his teasing laughter. 

She was awakened by loud, dexterous 
jazz played on a piano, seemingly placed on 


or within her right ear, which happened to 
be the one out of the pillow. Marty sat up 
straight in bed and used language unbe- 
coming a lady. The new roomer was at it 
again—and at the unearthly hour of nine 
o’clock in the morning! I[vidently he had 
moved his instrument and placed it jam 
against the wall which divided his room 
from Marty’s—a wall of the cheapest and 
thinnest partition material, and only 
placed there to make two rentable rooms 
grow where but one had bloomed before. 
Marty held her head and groaned. The jazz 
pounded her, bruised her eardrums. 

“That’s the loudest piano in the well- 
known world,”’ she told herself. Then, with 
the tribute of one artist to another—‘“‘ But 
that’s some jazz.” 

It was some jazz. The pianist was break- 
ing the well-worn classicisms of Mr. Men- 
delssohn’s Spring Song into splinters, tear- 
ing them into rags, tossing them to the 
winds of modernity in rhythms broken cun- 
ningly, assuredly, exotically. Instead of a 
pastoral of green leaves and warbling lin- 
nets and skipping lambkins of snowy inno- 
cence, spring was chortling a bacchanal of 
fierce spotted leopards and screaming red 
parrakeets and naughty purple passion 
flowers. Listening, Marty’s toes began to 
twitch; she almost forgot her anger—al- 
most; not quite. After all, a working girl 
must have her proper sleep. 

She couldn’t lie there in that tornado of 
sound, so she got up and dressed. Then 
she went out in the hall and knocked at her 
neighbor’s door. The piano stopped, the 
door was opened, and a brisk young man 
stood before her—a check-suited, red-tied, 
slick-haired young man, debonair, jaunty, 
and smiling at sight of her. 

“T don’t want to disturb you,” began 
Marty politely, “but I’ve got the room 
next door, and I don’t get in any night till 
after three. Now I ask you is it reasonable 
I should be waked up in the morning at 
nine by jazz, be it ever so good? And you 
certainly are a wiz, as I freely acknowl- 
edge.” 

“Say, I’m sorry,” said the young man. 
“‘T didn’t know. I got to keep in practice, 
but Ihad no intention of disturbing alady.” 

Marty looked at him more closely. The 
checked suit was threadbare, there were 
cracks in his bright patent-leather shoes, 
and his smile, though bright, had no joy 
in it. 

“At liberty?” asked Marty, using the 
show folks’ phrase. 

“You guessed it. I’ll introduce myself.” 
He stepped back into his room and took a 
professional card from his dresser. This is 
what was printed on it: 


RANNY P. RUGGLES 
THE PRINCE OF THE LAND OF JAZZ 


“‘T didn’t like to call myself king yet, you 
know,” he explained modestly. ‘‘ But later, 
when I get my own orchestra, I thought I 
might, unless somebody else cops it first. 
What d’you think?” He hesitated, looked 
appealingly at Marty. “I hate to keep a 
lady standing like this, but I can’t ask you 
into this dump, even leaving the door open. 


-Y’understand?”’ 


This speech showed Marty that Ruggles 
was a good egg and a gentleman. She was 
sure from his appearance that he was out 
of luck and putting up a front, and Marty 
knew all that cold cheerless business. She 
suspected that he had had no breakfast. 

“T’m just going to make myself a cup of 
coffee,’’ she said, ‘‘and eat aroll. Will you 
join me? I e’n tell you why even jazz as 
good as yours don’t listen like anything to 
me this time of day while we’re eating.” 

The young man flushed, became con- 
fused. “I’m not hungry, thank you,’ he 
said. “And I’ve got to hustle out to the 
agencies; you know, there’s not much use 
going before ten o’clock.”’ 

So, besides being a good egg and a gentle- 
man, he had class. He wouldn’t take any 
woman’s charity; he’d rather not eat. To 
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run, a big revue with Marty Golden as a 
featured act, a big-time vaudeville booking 
as headliners— Marty dreamed of them all. 
Why not? Such things happened all the 
time, and to girls who couldn’t step half as 
well as Marty. With the theater’s rampant 
superstition, she wondered if Ranny Rug- 
gles might prove to be her mascot and her 
meeting with him the lucky lift that starts 
a girl toward the sight of her name in bright 
lights on Broadway. Whether it was any- 
thing so fortunate or not, he was a good 
kid, and she’d give him a hand if she could, 
for he was there with the stuff. 

His piano did not wake her the next 
morning, but she found a note slipped un- 
der her door: 


“Dear Miss Golden: Fell into a day’s 
work, maybe two. It was the pep that 
coffee gave me made me get it. Hope you 
will let me practice with you again soon, as 
it was a pleasure and a privilege. 

“Yours respectfully, 
“RANNY RUGGLES.” 


Marty read the note with approval for 
its style. He knew how to write to a lady, 
just as he knew how to talk to one. And 
she was heartily glad he’d found a bit of 
work. Work would buck him up more than 
anything else in the world. Marty knew all 
about that. 

She devoted an hour to the considera- 
tion of her own financial state. She was 
paying regularly on her last winter’s debt, 
and as regularly putting five dollars a week 
in the savings bank as a life line in case of 
stormy seas. There was her room, her food 
and the never-ending expense of shoes. 
The Moidore provided her gowns, but not 
theslippers, which must be well-fitted, well- 
made, and which could not be worn after 
they became scuffed and shabby—always 
distressingly soon. Marty was cranky 
about her shoes, and paid for this cranki- 
ness heavily in the coin of the realm. There 
was just one man who could make them to 
suit her, and he was acrabbed, obstinate old 
Swede with whom she fought violently 
over every last, every change in heel or 
vamp, and from whom she demanded per- 
fection. Foolishness for a little unknown 
dancer to make such a fuss; the other girls 
bought theirs at any handy shoe shop and 
were satisfied; but Marty had learned that 
a well-fitted foot danced twice as well, and 
looked immeasurably better than one in a 
slipper that bulged and gaped and slipped 
and creased. All the same, these dancing 
shoes did run into money painfully, for the 
Swede knew how to charge as well as to 
argue. 

It was not a pleasant hour, this with her 
stubby pencil and all too skinny bank book. 
She was only a little way from the ragged 
edge, and if the Moidore got pinched, that 
ever-present worry, she’d be in deep 
again in no time. Maybe she was a fool to 
try to pay up those back debts; but, no, 
she wouldn’t have it on her conscience that 
she owed anybody money. That was some- 
thing she’d inherited from the harsh old 
man who otherwise had left her nothing 
good. Now, again, she thought of Lola, so 
secure in her nice comfortable house, with a 
husband who was a reliable meal ticket, if 
not much else, and no need to worry about 
shoes or engagements or anything at all 
except whether she’d have steak or chicken 
for dinner. 

Lola—in the Jameson homestead! Bert 
had always said that he and Marty would 
live there. It was a fine square house with 
big rooms and a front porch. Marty looked 
at the confines of her bedroom and sighed. 
It brought it all back, this worry about 
money. If only Bert—yes, but he didn’t, 
he wouldn’t. She wondered what Lola had 
told him. It had been a good story, she 
knew that, for Lola was born to exaggera- 
tion as the sparks fly upward and she’d in- 
flate every lie Marty had told her. 

“T’d like to be a little mouse under the 
sofa and hear what he says and see how he 
looks when she spills that stuff to Bert,” 
thought Marty. Well, no use going into all 
that again. She’d better get around to the 
gymnasium. 


EVENING POST 


The next morning there was another note 
under her door: 


“Dear Miss Golden: It would be a real 
pleasure and privilege to me if you would 
join me for lunch at twelve o’clock at the 
Red Fan tea room on West Forty-seventh 
Street and give me the favor of a little chat, 
as I am in need of your kind advice. 

“Yours respectfully, alate 


“‘He’s got paid some money and he wants 
to repay that breakfast I gave him. That’s 
a real nice spirit,’’ commented Marty. 
“‘He’s all right, just as I said from the first, 
that lad.” 

He was beaming when she appeared at 
the Red Fan tea room. 

“This is certainly kind of you,” he said, 

shaking hands like an old friend. ‘‘I appre- 
ciate it. Miss Golden, as soon as you’ve 
chosen what you want to eat, I want to tell 
you about the chance I got, and you tell 
me what you think. Creamed chicken and 
a cuppa coffee? I guess I’ll take the same— 
only tea, as the coffee anywhere would 
make me sick after that you gave me. And 
how about some fruit salad and a piece of 
caramel cake for dessert? Yes? 
Well, it’s this way: A fella who’s rehearsing 
this new show, Jamboree, his pianist got a 
touch of ptomaine, and everybody he knew 
was busy and he sent a hurry-up call to the 
agencies, and I came along and copped it 
right in the nick of time. He wanted some- 
body who could read and transpose and 
everything, see? And I went right over, 
and I worked all day yesterday and most 
of all night, and this morning, and it went 
fine; and the other fella’s not well yet— 
not that I wish him any hard luck. Seems 
as if I always get the places when some- 
body gets sick, don’t it? And I got ten dol- 
lars for yesterday, and I’ll get ten dollars 
for today.” 

“‘ And you had to ask me round to eat up 
nearly half of it!’’ scolded Marty. “‘Not 
that I don’t appreciate it, and was pleased 
to come, but you oughta be practical and 
look out for yourself.” 

“Yes, I noticed that’s what you did 
day before yesterday,” he returned. “‘ You 
knew I wanted that coffee and you made 
me take it without feeling like it was a 
hand-out. I guess I didn’t see. Say, I’ll be 
grateful to you ’s long as I live.” 

“Such a fuss about a cuppa coffee!” 

‘“°Twasn’t the coffee; it was the spirit 
you did it in,’ maintained Ranny. 

They were getting on very well. Marty 
liked him more and more, but proprieties 
must be catered to. 

“You said you wanted my advice about 
something?” 

He flushed. “It wasn’t anything, really. 
I wanted you to celebrate with me, and 
that’s the honest truth. And I wanted to 
ask you when I could play for you to prac- 
tice your new dance again, if you’d permit 
ite 7 

“Permit it? I’m just dying to try it 
again. I must get that dance right. And 
I think I can get it on at the Moidore, and 
you to play it. I’ve spoke to Slavin al- 
ready.” 

His eyes beamed with surprise and joy. 
“You did! If you’re not the beatingest! 
Look here, Miss Golden, I got an awful 
funny feeling about you. Ever since the 
morning when I met’ you I’ve kinda felt 
as if you were my mascot, as if you'd 
started me right, turned the trick for me— 
honest, I have. It come over me when I 
got the message at the agency, and it’s 
seemed more so ever since. Don’t think I’m 
saying it in any but the most respectful 
way, will you? But that’s how you seem 
to me, and I can’t help thinking it. On at 
the Moidore—say, wouldn’t that beswell?”’ 

“Slavin’d pay you just as little as he 
could, I guess you can imagine.” 

“T don’t care—it’s the chance I want; 
just the chance.” 

“Well, then,” said Marty, becoming very 
businesslike, “‘we got to get to work. I can 


get a studio room for an hour in the eve-_ 


ning from a friend of mine, and as soon as 
your rehearsal’s over you can meet me 
there. We'll begin tonight.” 
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“Miss Golden, you must permit me to 
go fifty-fifty on the rent of the studio, you 
know, and on any incidental expenses; be- 
cause it is a business venture and we will be 
partners, and you know that success means 
more to me than it can possibly mean to 
you. You’re an established artist and I’m 
not.’’ He was very earnest. 

“That’s fair enough,’ conceded Marty. 
“‘T wanta hear lots of your other stuff too. 
When I listen to music I get lots of new 
ideas for dancing.” 

“Say, that reminds me. In the music 
store where I used to work, an old fella 
used to come in and listen to me play and 
he said—let me see if I can remember it— 
he said, ‘Music is a release and a spring to 
the imagination.’ I thought that was kind 
of interesting and I always remembered it.” 

They chattered on about themselves. 
Ranny Ruggles, it appeared, had no kin 
and no ties any more than had Marty, and 
this made a bond between them. He came 
originally from a little town much like 
Thomasville, from his description. And 
even as Marty had always had the urge 
toward dancing, he had always loved the 
piano and neglected everything else for any 
chance to play. At last Marty, with a rem- 
iniscent Bertish throb, asked a question. 

“T s’pose you left a girl back home who’s 
waiting for you to make the big hit and 
come back and marry her.” 

Ranny’s young face turned fiery red. “I 
give you my word, Miss Golden, I never 
was one for girls. I’m afraid of them. I 
never went regularly with a girl—a lady— 
in my life. You’re the first lady I’ve talked 
to, except in the way of business in the 
music store, who didn’t make me feel 
paralyzed and numb all over. But you’ve 
been so kind, and—and—well, so kind, I’ve 
really said more to you than I ever said to 
a lady in my life before.” 

Marty’s experienced eye told her he was 
speaking the truth, and she further divined 
that his slicked up and sophisticated ex- 
terior was largely an attempt to hide his 
naive simplicity. She warmed to him pleas- 
antly. He was—yes, he was a good kid. 

““You’re the only one like that in the 
show business, I can tell you,” she said. 

“Well, it’s true,’ he laughed. ‘The 
other fellas always used to poke fun at me 
and try to get me out on parties with girls, 
but I wouldn’t go. I said my old piano was 
the only friend I wanted.” 

It had been a very pleasant lunch, re- 
flected Marty as they parted, Ranny to go 
back to rehearsal, she to seek her Swede 
shoemaker—a very pleasant lunch and a 
very pleasant talk. And if they could work 
out that dance—she realized with a start 
that she was thinking ‘‘we” and ‘“‘us”’ in 
this connection where she was wont to use 
only “I” and ‘‘me 

“But we'll be partners if we do put it 
over,”’ she reminded herself. She thought 
of his declaration of bashfulness as regards 
girls and smiled as she went along the 
street. ‘‘He’ll get over that fast enough if 
he once makes a hit,”’ she thought. And 
added, as if to convince herself, “‘Not that 
it’s anything to me of course.” 

Yet it was astonishing how smoothly their 
acquaintance progressed. They practiced 
together seriously and painstakingly, and 
she found that he could offer very accepta- 
blesuggestions and criticism. After practice, 
he played for her, and the more she heard 
his stuff, the more she was convinced that 
he was a comer, a sure-fire big-timer, once 
he got his chance. And he was willing to 
work just as hard and long as Marty her- 
self; it was never he who called a halt. 
This quality made a great hit with Marty, 
who hated laziness beyond all else. For the 
rest, he was always the same—polite, 
thoughtful, his conversation varying from 
a stilted respect garnished with phrases 
taken from film captions and old-fashioned 
novels, to downright kid high spirits and 
jokes which included Marty as a play- 
fellow and pal. He made her laugh a great 
deal more than she had done at any time 
in the five hard years just past. Perhaps it 
was the laughter that kept any touch of 

(Continued on Page 77) 
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mene: 


Over one million visitors have be 
welcomed at Libby's model kitcher 


to inspect the purity ot these too 


cAsk for LIBBY'S 
when you buy the following foods 


In the garden-lands of the North, 
on vines grown from our own 
seeds, choice tomatoes ripen to 
full richness near our great kitch- 
ens at Blue Island, Illinois. 
Here the fresh juice of these 
wonderful tomatoes is combined 
with sparkling vinegar, with 
sugar and spices, to produce that 
special, piquant flavor for which 
Libby’s Catchup is famous 


New ideas for sauces and salads 
—and many valuable hints in our 
free booklet, “Tasty Touches.” 
Write us for it—also for personal 
advice on recipes, menus and 
entertaining. Address Mary 
Hale Martin, Cooking Corre- 
spondent, Libby, MfNeill «& 
Libby, Dept. 503, Chicago 


Fruits, Vegetables 


Sliced Pineapple 
Crushed Pineapple 
Peaches, Pears 
Apricots 

Cherries, Royal Anne 
Cherries, Maraschino 
Fruits for Salad 
Plums, Apples 
Apple Butter 
Jellies, Jams 
Strawberries 
Raspberries 
Loganberries 
Blackberries 
Prunes, Figs 
Asparagus 

Spinach 

Pork and Beans 
Tomatoes 

Sweet Potatoes 
Sauer Kraut 
Tomato Soup 


Pickles, Condiments 


Catchup 
Chili Sauce 
Mustard 
Queen Olives (Spanish) 
Stuffed Olives (Spanish) 
Olive Oil (Spanish) 
Ripe Olives (California) 
Sweet Pickles 

Sour Pickles 

Sweet Mixed Pickles 


Sweet Mustard Pickles 
Dill Pickles 

Sweet Relish 

Sweet Cauliflower 
Sweet Onions 


Chow Chow 
Milk 


Evaporated Milk 
Condensed Milk 


Salmon 
Red Alaska Salmon 


Canned Meats 


Cooked Corned Beef 
Roast Beef 

Vienna Sausage 

Beef Steak and Onions 
Hamburger Steak 
Veal Loaf 

Chili Con Carne 
Corned Beef Hash 
Lunch Tongue 

Ox Tongue 

Genuine Deviled Ham 
Potted Meat 

Boneless Chicken 
Potted Chicken 

Sliced Dried Beef 
Sliced Bacon 

Mince Meat 

Plum Pudding 
Mexican Tamales 
Bouillon Cubes 

Beef Extract 


NATURAL: 
COLOR AND 
FLAVOR 


FREE FROM 
PRESERVATIVE 


y Tomato * 


Catchup 
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Back in her dressing room, she was quite 
calm. She arranged her hair and went over 
her make-up as always. She flung her glit- 
tering scarf around her and went back. 

“How d’you do?”’ she said. ‘This is 
quite a surprise, I must say.” 

Bert, who had always been so self- 
possessed, so cool with girls, so assured, 
stammered with awkwardness. 

“You were wonderful, Min, wonderful! 
I never even imagined Of course 
Ralph and Lola said—but it was way be- 
yond—you were wonderful!” 

“Glad you liked it,” said Marty. 
““How’ve you been since I saw you?” It 
was very strange, but Bert didn’t look 
nearly so tall and broad-shouldered as she 
had remembered him. And he certainly 
was fatter—he had a double chin! His 
dress suit didn’t fit and his tie was abom- 
inable. She couldn’t help noticing. 
“Queer,”’ she thought, ‘‘I always believed 
he was the swellest dresser!” 

And he seemed to find difficulty in talk- 
ing. Marty waited. Let him flounder. It 
was balm to the hurt she’d nursed for five 
years. 

“How’ve I been? All right, I guess,’’ he 
said at last, ‘‘and I’ve thought about you 
every day since you went away. Min, why 
didn’t you write to me?”’ 

“T didn’t have anything to say.” She 
could hardly believe that it was herself 
handing out that stony reply. She had 
been so sure, if she ever saw Bert again, 
and he gave her the least scrap of encour- 
agement, she’d fling herself into his arms 
and cry her joy and bliss. 

“T deserve that,’ he admitted. “I 
didn’t treat you right. I was an awful fool, 
Min, ever to look at any other girl when I 
had you. There hasn’t been a day since 
you left but I’ve told myself so.” 

Marty listened with amazement, not at 
him but at herself. Why wasn’t she over- 
come with hearing the very thing she had 
so longed to hear? Why wasn’t the sight 
of him wallowing in remorse more moving? 
And why—why did she feel absolutely no 
response to his avowal? ‘‘Have I been 
kidding myself that I was in love with this 
bird all these years?’’ Marty demanded 
acidly of her ego. And the ego insinuated 
firmly that it feared she had, indeed, been 
doing exactly that. 

Bert was talking on, talking heavily and 
leaning heavily, across the table, touching 
her arm. She moved it away from him. 

““When Ralph and Lola told me they’d 
seen you, and what you were doing and 
how you’d prospered—well, I said to my- 
self—well, I said, I’ll go and see her at 
least and ask her to forgive me, and “4 

“‘T’ve not got a thing to forgive you for, 
Bert. I don’t know where you get that 
stuff.” 

“Well, you see, I always felt it was my 
fault you ran away and your father got so 
down on you.” 

““You can stop worrying. You had noth- 
ing to do with it. I’d made up my mind to 
have a career.” Marty chose the most 
devastating word she knew. 

“Yes, I can see that. But—this isn’t the 
life for a girl, Min; not for a good girl, you 
must know that.” 

She looked at him, cold with anger. Of 
all the cast-iron nerve! Bert Jameson 
preaching to her! And to her, who’d never 
let a man so much as lay his finger on her, 
for all their chasing! She couldn’t speak 
for rage. 

“And I thought, maybe, somehow, you 
might be willing to let bygones be bygones 
and come back to Thomasville as my wife, 
as Mrs. Bert Jameson. 
well, Min, since pop passed on, and I’d 
build you a residence out in the new dis- 
trict by the river; and you’d have your 
own car, and you could buy pretty near 
whatever you liked, for you know I’m the 
one to deny my wife nothing. Ralph and 
Lola told me you made a big salary and 
had everything fine, lots of jewelry, but 
that isn’t all you need to grow old, Min. 
You can’t dance forever, and a nice home 
and a substantial life right amongst all 
your old friends, and a good man’s love 


I’ve done very 


means more in the long run to any woman 
with sense, and you always had plenty of 
that.” 

Marty’s rage was gone; she was think- 
ing fast. So she’d got it, the safety she’d 
envied in Lola, for the taking. She could 
have the nice house, the good food, the 
freedom from care. She’d be sheltered, 
protected, cherished. No more hall bed- 
rooms, no more back talk from managers 
and agents, no more pinching and scrimp- 
ing and starving, no more loneliness, no 
more grinding work, no more wind and 
rain to beat against a too-thin coat. To 
return to Thomasville with a humbled, de- 
voted Bert as her husband, what a tri- 
umph! 

She thought of her debts, her cramped 
room, her meager savings, the three-in-the- 
morning smell of the Subway, and that last 
long fearful block that she always ran in 
terror of waylay or insult. She thought of 
the long, long chance it was that she would 
ever see her name in bright lights on Broad- 
way, would ever achieve the success with 
which Bert credited her—and then, sud- 
denly, she remembered the new dance. 
Why, if she said yes to Bert and safety 
and shelter and comfort and luxury, if she 
gave up, she’d be letting Ranny Ruggles 
down, she’d be letting him down cold. 
She’d be a quitter, nothing less; a poor 
sport, and a darned cold fish to boot. 

Of course he was just somebody she’d 
picked up; he hadn’t the least possible 
claim on her; he’d have no right to say a 
word; and to do him credit, she knew that 
he’d urge her to do the best for herself and 
never give him a thought. He was that 
kind—Ranny, the good kid. 

“Haven’t you got anything to say to me, 
Min?” said Bert tremulously. ‘‘Can’t you 
even give me any hope that you’ll consider 
it? I’d wait as patient as the next one if 
you’d only let me hope that you And 
you can find out whether I’m all right— 
financially, I mean. You can look me up. 


I’ve got a good rating, if I do say so, and 


I’m a director in the bank and on the 
board of trade, and if we start a country 
club, like we’re talking of, I’m to be the 
first president.” 

He swelled and preened himself pride- 
fully, and Marty made the discovery, as he 
surged over the table, that he had a stom- 
ach as well as a double chin. Bert with a 
corporation! Bert the substantial citizen, 
the club president! 


all. She knew it now. 

“Bert,’’ she said softly, ‘I’m sorry, but 
you’ve not got a Chinaman’s chance,” 

He couldn’t quite believe it at first, but 
after a while he saw she meant it. He be- 
came very mournful. Marty was thankful 
when he decided to go. He tipped the 
waiter very meanly, she noticed. 

She went back to the performers’ room 
and sat down by herself, ignoring the chair 
by Chloe Clox. She felt curiously empty 
and hollow and lonely. She’d lost her old 
image of Bert; she’d lost her love for 
him—at least she’d lost thinking herself in 
love with him; she’d lost a perfectly good 
husband, too, a home, a secured and tran- 
quil life. No wonder she felt lonely. And 
why had she dumped them all—why? She 
didn’t quite know. She was unfamiliar 
with the moral philosophers who write so 
well of the inner necessity of living up to 
one’s highest ideals. Yet, in her own way, 
she expressed their conclusion when she 
said, half aloud, “I’ve been a dumb-bell, 
but I’m not sorry.” 

But the loneliness persisted. She’d cut 
herself away definitely from the past. Al- 
ways there had been a tie of memory, of 
hope that had been like a little vague path- 
way that might, after all her wanderings 
and adventurings, lead her back home. 
Now the pathway was gone. She must still 
wander and adventure in the same dark 
and grimy roads she had chosen in young 
and angry ignorance, and she must go 
alone. 

She went through her second perform- 
ance mechanically, got into her street 
clothes and slipped out of the back door 
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Drink 


TAO 
TEA 
BALL 


The Finest Tea 


Why, what had she | 
to do in this gallery? Nothing—nothing at | 


You Ever Tasted 


Blended from the tasty bud leaves off the plants of 
the finest gardens of Ceylon, India and Java. Three 
generations have labored to produce for you this 
“supreme”’ Flowery Orange Pekoe Blend. Tao Tea 
never becomes bitter, no matter how long it brews. 


A MODERN CONVENIENCE 


The Tao Tea Ball Way is the modern safe way of 
packing tea and serving it. Eliminates guess and 
waste. Each Tao Tea Ball makes 4 to 5 cups of 
delicious tea—and makes every cup of uniform 
strength and quality. No strainers to fuss with, no 
guess-work measuring, and no messy tea leaves to 
clean up. 


A DEMONSTRATED ECONOMY 


Tao Tea Balls are scientifically measured by special 
machines. A Ten-ball Tin will make 40 to 50 cups 
—enough for the average family for 10 days. The 
Caddy, Fifty-ball Tin will make 200 to 250 cups or 
more—enough for the average family for almost two 
months. Compare this with the number of palatable 
cups you average per dollar with ordinary loose tea 
—no matter what grade of tea you buy. 


HAVE YOU TRIED TAO TEA BALLS? 


If you have not had an opportunity to try Tao 
Tea Balls, send us 2c in stamps and your 
dealer’s name for liberal free sample. 


TAO TEA CO., INC. 
103 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Tao Tea Balls are packed as follows: 


10-BALL TIN 20-BALL TIN 
50-BALL CADDY 50-BALL CADDY REFILL 


20-BALL JUNIOR TIN 
(2 cup size Tao Tea Balls) 


HOTEL SPECIAL INDIVIDUALS 
(For sale through 600 wholesalers in U. S.) 


Stop Wasting Tea 
%A0 TEA BALLS 
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If a wrench bears this mark 
its a genuine STILLSON 


oS 


alls 


an op 


DAN Saftey 
nventor of 
the wrench tha 


will turn anything” 


The wrench that the world now 
calls by his name was invented by 
Dan Stillson at his mechanic’s bench 
in the old Walworth plant just after 
the Civil War. 


In every genuine STILLSON you get 
a wrench that has been made accord- 
ing to Walworth’s specifications for 57 
years:—jaws of just the right depth; 
teeth that can’t jam and won’t slip; 
and working parts that are toughened 
by special heat treatment which takes 
all the brittleness out of them. 


STILLSONS are madein all sizes, from 
the little 6-inch to the walloping 48- 
inch pipe-twister. But the most useful 
wrench to tackle trouble on any job 
around the house is the handy 10- 
inch stittson that comes in a box. 


STILLSON* (like Walworth) is a trade-mark 
which has been registered by its owner, the Wal- 
worth Company, in the U. S. Patent Office, and 
which distinguishes the genuine Walworth-made 
STILLSON from every other wrench of this type. 
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into the. alley behind the club, a dim-lit 
dreary tunnel that emphasized her mood. 
The single light might have burned cobalt 
and ultramarine, indigo and syenite at her 
approach, she was so steeped in blues. She 
walked slowly down the tunnel, each step 
weighted with her hopelessness. 

But as she turned into Broadway, some- 
one came briskly across the pavement to 
meet her, someone who flung away a ciga- 
rette and lifted a hat and spoke in a boyish, 
confused voice. 

“T waited for you, Miss Golden,” said 
Ranny Ruggles. “I hope you don’t mind. 
I been thinking that last block up to the 
house wasn’t so good for you to be walking 
through alone this time of night.” He 
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Wolf Song 


H, WHO of the wolves of the wold 
That howl to the moon in the sky, 
Oh, who of the wolves is as old— 
As old and as helpless as I? 


Who leaped through the pine and the spruce 
In the pride of my youth and renown, 
Who sprang at the throat of the moose, 
Who dragged the swift caribou down! 


Ah, now am I feeble and slow, 
My jaws and my haunches grow slack, 
My sinews are weak in the snow; 
Another must lead on the track. 


Red star of the trailer, farewell; 
Farewell to the dark and the dawn! 

Good peace to the buck in the dell, 
Good peace to the doe and the fawn! 


The nights of my hunting are done, 

My speed and my strength are a mock; 
I will lie on a rock in the sun, 

And die like a wolf on the rock! 


—Arthur Guiterman. 
To You 


WISH that I could gather up 
The things I love into a cup 
Of gold and tinted porphyry, 
And offer it to you, from me! 
Within this chalice first of all 
I'd put the little dreams that fall 
Out of your heart—out of your eyes— 
The dreams that make you strangely wise. 


And afterward I’d drop therein 

The early stars as they begin 

To be, and tiny sounds that fill 

The world in places green and still. 
Familiar sounds—the sounds of trees, 
The sounds of meadows, birds and bees; 
The sounds of water and the sound 

Of blossoms falling on the ground. 


And in this chalice you would find 

Such shining thoughts as to the mind 

Appear in instants when God cries, 
“Look up! Look up! Open your eyes!” 
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repeated anxiously, “I doh 
mind.” 7 
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“T don’t mind,”’ said she, 
a bit.” 


And in this chalice there wi 
Youth’s radiance and trans 
And those far-shadowed bre 
That moved beyond our sen 


Of angels in the dawn—the 
Of loveliness that passes by- 
And all we are not, and yet 
Have been, and every dim d 
That leans above us, beckon 
Is gone, we know not how x 
Leaving us passionate with 
Upon the endless stair of y 


Oh! Lovers’ sighs I’d min 
The touch of friendly hand 
And scent of lilies as they : 
Faint petals wide upon a i 
And perfumes that the hills 
At twilight, and the sense o 
Yes! If all this I could bu 
Within a chalice made of g 


All, all, to you I would pre 
On bended knee—a sacram 
Of love—but last, into the c 
My heart would break and 

—Mary L 


Two and a Ga 


WO and a garden. Dea 
And I make a garden, a 
Two and a garden can have 
Much more fun than a gard 


Two and a litile bungalow, — 
A shovel and seeds and a ra’ 
I to dig and you to be 

The lovely lady who watches' 


Two and a garden, peeping ' 
I'll be king and you'll be qu’ 
And the hordes of plants as the! 
Will be our army, row on T¢. 


Two and a garden fresh and 
Two and a bungalow of gra) 
A rake and a rug and a rou) 
Dear, shall we give it a triai) 

—Mary Co 


WALWORTH 
STILLSON* 


“The Handy Helper in Every Home” 


WALWORTH CO., Boston, Mass. - Distributors in Principal Cities of the 
World Plants at Boston, Greensburg, Pa., Kewanee, Ill., and Attalla, Ala. 
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Furnished in a va- 
riety of patterns, any 
length. 


Fence Now! 


Winter slipping away—the first breath of spring in 
the air—now comes the urge to get out in the yard, 
to work with flowers and shrubs, to make your home 


By 


Now is the time to fence your property. 
Cyclone Fence and make improvements permanent— 
protect as you beautify, also beautify as you protect. 


surroundings more beautiful than ever this summer. 


Install 


Cyclone Fence is built in appropriate styles for all home 
a premises. You can buy Cyclone Fence fabric for erec- 


tion on wood posts. Or, ° 


‘Complete Fence” with fabric 


and tubular framework built to fit your measurements 

; and shipped ready for erection. The fabric and frame- 
a work are made of copper-bearing steel for maximum 
sg endurance. We also manufacture Wrought Iron Fence. 


See your hardware dealer. He can supply you 
with Cyclone “Red-Tag” Fabric, “Complete 
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FENCE 
AND PRODUCTS 


Waukegan, Ill., 


Fence,” gates, flower bed border, trellis. 


CYCLONE EENGE COMPANY 


Factories and Offices: 
Cleveland, Ohio, 
Fort Worth, Tex. 


Pacific Coast Distributors: 


Newark, N. J. 


Standard Fence Co., Oakland, Calif. 
Northwest Fence & Wire Works, Portland, Ore. 
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CATCH-ALL 


REG U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


Basket 


This sturdy, good-looking basket provides 
a safe outdoor place to burn rubbish. 
Close woven mesh keeps burning frag- 
ments confined. 29 in. high. Diameter at 
top 20 in. Wires spaced 14% in. apart. 
Attractive baked green enamel finish. 
Sold by Cyclone dealers everywhere. 
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FIGHTING THE BLACK PLE 
OF TRADE 


(Continued from Page 42) 


obscure trading with one of the largest 
gangs of fur thieves. 

““When that man was in here,” the de- 
tective told his temporary employer, “his 
eyes were taking in every detail of your pro- 
tective devices. He studied your electric 
alarms, he spotted the safe in which you 
keep your sables and, I believe, he selected 
the spot where the thieves will attempt the 
next break. It is the weakest point in the 
rear of your place. This time we'll get 
them.’ And that was why the two young 
huskies with their heavy armament were 
locked up in the furrier’s store several hours 
after all the employes had departed at the 
close of their day’s work. 

The guards had hot coffee in vacuum bot- 
tles; they had sandwiches, and one of them 
had a bag of candy; but they were under 
strict orders not to smoke or to strike a light 
for any purpose. 

Hour upon hour passed. They could 
mark the passage of time by the tolling of 
the clock in the Metropolitan Tower, only 
a few blocks away. With nothing to do but 
think, they began to rehearse their parts 
mentally, and what with the darkness it is 
even possible they may have begun to wish 
they had adopted some other craft when 
they had been mustered out of the serv- 
ice. They were reclining comfortably on a 
pile of dressed sealskins that would have 
made them independently wealthy if they 
could have taken title to them, when, sud- 
denly, they saw a figure silhouetted on the 
translucent fireproof glass of the rear win- 
dows. Evenas they nudged each other there 
came to their ears the sound of metal on 
metal. Such a situation sends cold shivers 
chasing up and down the spine. 

There was a crash of glass, and an arm 
reached through the hole thus made and 
fumbled around for the window bolt. It 
was then—and pardonably—that one of 
the young guardians so far forgot his in- 
structions as to begin shooting. The roar 
of his .45 in that confined space was fol- 
lowed by a moment of silence, then a word, 
““Cheese’t!’’ Pounding feet were heard on 
the flagstones of a passageway. The two 
men inside were after their quarry quickly 
enough to prove the quality of their cour- 
age, but before they got through the 
Stygian brick tunnel that led to the street 
they heard other pistol shots, and yells and 
curses. The detectives of the police depart- 
ment who had been hiding in that block all 
through the night had gone into action. 
One burglar was caught hiding on a window 
ledge, another, when a bullet snapped a 
heel from one of his shoes, stopped with his 
hands high above his head, croaking, “I 
quit, I quit!”’ A third was grabbed as he sat 
at the wheel of the automobile containing 
the burlap sacks which were to have been 
stuffed with furs. All three went to Sing 
Sing, and that was the beginning. 


Bought But Not Paid For 


John C. Stott, the executive head of the 
Furriers’ Security Alliance, testifying at the 
preliminary trial of the three captives, said 
that $1,000,000 worth of furs had been 
taken by robbers in New York in the pre- 
ceding three months and that these pris- 
oners were the first to be caught. 

“‘Tt is the business of an industry to have 
a central bureau of information about the 
crooks in that industry,” said Mr. Stott at 
that time. “Such a bureau can furnish the 
police with all the information necessary 
for them to act. But it is no longer possible 
for any police force to contain within itself 
specialists for every industry—silk experts, 
fur experts, automobile experts, jewel ex- 
perts and what not. Each industry is going 
to discover that it must provide the special- 
ists and the information necessary to make 
the police force effective. Discovering the 
crooks within the fur trade is the job of the 
honest furriers.” 


It is common gossip in the 
market that several of the n 
the best of credit ratings 
sources of more than $1,00 
riched by dealing in stolen fy 
but it has a better foundati: 
most gossip. 

A Boston furrier who kne 
New York furriers by reputa 
woman customer some mo 
brought a glint of happiness 
trying on a $2400 mink coat 
becoming, and when she deft 
collar of soft brown fur ab 
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and suéde shoes, the furri 
with genuine feeling that ney 
the fur of any animal so ch 
by a lady. 
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bombarded her with compli 
resumed the woman, “I’m 
my husband get it for mé, ar 
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sure this woman was sim] 
vanity something to feed u 
her talk about her husband 

Nevertheless, the husban 
the coat. He came about t 
the morning, bringing his co 
an automobile. The furs t 
several large trunks. 


In the Fur Busi 


Now this furrier belonged 
Within ten hours after he | 
that his store had been loo 
tectives of the organizatio 
Boston from New York. ' 
them several photograph all 
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the collection could have be 
two racial groups. They we 
of fur thieves, their spies a 
merchants of the trade who’ 
yond question to be habi' 
stolen skins and coats. 

“Look!” protested the 
“*T’ve been robbed! But yo! 
cheer me up. I’ve got in 
should I want to look at pi 

““Cap,” said one of the di 
ingly, ‘‘we just want to fin 
these people have been in’ 
cently.” 

“‘Ah-ha!”’? suddenly m 


rier. ‘‘Ah-ha!”’ It was m 
vard ‘‘a”’ that he used in 
It told * a hunger for veng! 
she is! That’s the woman Vv} 
husband would be back ) 
coat.” 

He looked more careful 
pictures after that discover} 
he recognized another face. 
of a man’s head, one weari 
in black rubber rims. This 
ment taken from a banque! 

“T’ve seen that fellow in? 
last ten days,’’ said the furt! 
duced himself to me as be’ 
ness.” 

“He is in the fur business. 
the detectives, closing up /* 
collection; ‘‘and now if 
us ” They left qui 
later there was a police 
ment in Riverside Drive in 
tenants there pay as much} 
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Let it rain! My shoes 
are Barbourwelted 


HEN it’s fine weather for ducks a man who 
wears shoes made with Barbourwelt hasn’t 
so much to worry about either. His shoes are 


damp-proofed. 


The open inseam of an ordinary shoe says 
“Come on in” to rain and mud. Barbourwelt 
says “Stay out!” and backs it up with a solid 
rib of sole leather, part of the welt itself, snugged 
in tight around the shoe from toe to instep to 
shut out water and hold the shoe in shape. 


Some shoes have a rib of upper leather stuffed 
with paper or string tucked in with the welting 
for looks. Of course water gets in below this 
sewed-on gasket just the same as before. Only 
the all-in-one-piece construction of genuine 
Barbourwelt can properly seal the unprotected line 
of the inseam. 


AO 


ee 


Re 
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we 
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Try this test— 


In genuine Barbourwelt 

there is no opening orseam 

. below this rib. You can’t 
pry under it. 


BARBOURWELT 


BARBOUR WELTING COMPANY, BROCKTON, MASs, 
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rental. Riverside Drive always remains 
as a symbol of high estate for those people 
who are hived up in the tenements of the 
East Side. When one of those families 
abandons the tenement district because of 
greatly improved circumstances, they go, 
if they feel really secure in their newly 
possessed riches, to Riverside Drive. 

Such a family were the occupants of the 
raided apartment, and the papa of the fam- 
ily was that spectacled person whose like- 
ness had been recognized by the Boston 
furrier. He is a receiver, and on this occa- 
sion he was examining with knowing fingers 
the coats and scarfs that had been stolen 
three days before in Boston. 

All those furs were returned to their 
owner except a few pieces that were sent to 
the district attorney’s office to be labeled as 
Exhibit A or Exhibit B. The thieves were 
sent to jail in that case, including the 
woman spy, but not so the receiver. It isa 
difficult matter to convict a man in New 
York on the charge of receiving stolen prop- 
erty. The penal code requires that a person 
must have guilty knowledge that the goods 
he takes were stolen. 

Most of the furriers who deal in stolen 
property are thoughtful enough of their 
reputations to insist on bills of sale that, 
however spurious, serve them as bills of 
health before the law. 

It is a rare thing for a regular purchaser 
of stolen goods to be so careless as to con- 
duct such a transaction in his own estab- 
lishment. Ordinarily these people prefer to 
have at least one other purchaser standing 
between them and that guilty knowledge 
upon which the law lays such stress. So the 
fashion is for these receivers to deal with a 
go-between. 

The go-between is precisely what his 
name implies—a person who acts as inter- 
mediary between two persons or groups of 
persons who would be embarrassed if asked 
to deal directly with each other. Sometimes 
they are shyster lawyers; sometimes they 
call themselves commission agents; some- 
times they do not bother to explain how 
they get such a fat living. One of these 
agents, who is in contact with and at least 
partially in the confidence of the thieves, 
will be authorized to take a customer to the 
drop-off, which quite frequently is a legiti- 
mate storage warehouse. The sale is com- 
pleted there, cash is paid and the furs and a 
document that passes as a bill of sale are 
given in exchange. 


Goods That are Hard to Identify 


From time to time stolen goods have 
been traced to such a warehouse, but that 
does not constitute recovery—not as the 
game is played today. If a detective goes 
directly to the manager of certain of the 
largest warehouses and explains that he is 
tracing stolen articles, he is directed to the 
concern’s lawyer. The lawyer will insist on 
the production of evidence strong enough to 
satisfy a court that the goods in question 
have been stolen before he will advise his 
clients to aid the proceedings in any way. 

““We must protect ourselves, you know,” 
is their invariable excuse, and anyone who 
has had experience in trying to establish 
the identity of a lot of stray silks or furs or 
jewels, or even a lost dog, in such a huge 
market as New York, must feel sympathy 
for such a stand. Anyway, a huge volume 
of thieves’ plunder is pretty likely to be 
concealed at all times in the storage ware- 
houses and the safety-deposit vaults of 
American cities, especially in those institu- 
tions which are not rigorously insistent that 
all clients establish their identity before 
space is assigned to them. 

It is because furs and jewels and silks are 
so difficult to identify, once they are out of 
their owners’ possession, that every class of 
thief regards these materials as highly as 
money. No satisfactory way has ever been 
found to brand furs. Even letters formed 
by tiny perforations in the skins do not 
hamper the thieves, because furs are fre- 
quently marred by careless workmen in 
making them up into garments. This 


7 
being true, the fur thief jus 
brands out and forgets the 
easily can explain such cut 

Pilferage has always bee, 
cause of loss in the fur trad 
something the police did no 
interfere with; but the fy 
ganization is in a position 
leakage under control. 

There was one factory f 
with a large family, who wa 
a year after thirty years of 
same concern. That an 
marked by the presentation 
wrist watch inscribed by 
For Faithful Services. 

Somehow his employers w 
as much profit as they wer 
the volume of business th 
Detectives who knew eyer 
fur business went on the 
assumed regular tasks in the 
After two weeks they had 
suspicions down to two me 
and a lesser employe nam 
Lester Marks. 

But with all their wat 
tectives were unable to get a 
did discover, though, that 
salary of fifty dollars a we 
the rental of two apartme) 
boroughs of New York. In 
wife and children lived. In 
was a woman who wore rath 
ing than Mr. Marks’ wife. 


A Fool There 


One morning the detectiv 
the office of the head of the: 
going to try a bluff. Sen 
Presently Marks arrived, a 
fellow, oversized at the y 
finger nails as highly polish 
movie star. | 

“Well, well,’ greeted | 
“are you all set for the cor 

“What conference?” 

“Oh, didn’t you know 
just telephoning your wife { 
that is, I told the switchbo 
call her in a few minutes. 
another party—a lady. I gi 
number here.” 

He fumbled with annoy 
in his waistcoat pocket an: 
forth a slip of paper from 
aloud a telephone number 
little man to lose the last ti 
pous manner. 

“Wait!” he implored. “| 
a fool. Don’t bring the wo 
told how he had been sm 
furs out of the establishr) 
them, a skin at a time, to/ 
coat in the privacy of the’ 

“Anyone else in it 

The wretched workman } 
shoulder with his thumb 4 
the old foreman, his w 
hairy wrist, was sorting ove 
leopard skins. 

The employer sent for h} 
foreman strode into the of} 
at the tear-stained face oj} 
flushed countenance of hif 
finally at the detective. T) 
heavily and began to pluck 
of his wrist watch. Withov: 
this gift on his boss’ desk, a! 
too, said, “I’ve been a foo’ 

Considering that he wi 
what might have been the! 
thirty-second anniversaric 
which that watch was boug 
rate, his diagnosis seems ti 
could be pronounced. 

That is just one variety | 
of crimes against property) 
ordinary police force is not 
cope. Even in the cases 
entering, one of the oldes 
require the assistance of e7¢ 
plunder is taken and sold if 
center such as the fur 
York. Without informati 
tectives are helpless; but e 
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Champion X — 


exclusively for 
Fords — packed 
in the Red Box 


60° 


In Canada 80 cents 


Champion — 
for cars other 
than Fords— 
packed in the 
Blue Box 
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In Canada 90 cents 
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If your motor is sluggish and lacks power 
in rough going, install a complete set of 
dependable Champion Spark Plugs and 
note the improvement. Performance will be 
better in every way. Your car will have new 
power, speed and acceleration. It is because 
motorists the world over know this that 
Champions are outselling two to one. 


HAMPION 


Dependable for Every Engine 
Toledo, Ohio 


CA new set of dependable Champion Spark Plugs every 10,000 miles will restore 
power, speed and acceleration and actually save their cost in less oil and gas used. 
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ECLIPSE 


2. BENDIX 


She is asking the salesman if the 
car is equipped with the Eclipse 
Bendix Drive. Women, espe- 
cially, want the easy, dependa- 
ble starting that Eclipse assures 


OTORISTS, everywhere, appreciate 
the greater ease and certainty of start- 
ing their cars when the Eclipse Bendix Drive 
is a unit in the electric starting system. Eclipse 
starter-drives, in their several variations, are 
simple, sturdy and effective —insure maxi- 
mum ease, convenience and dependability 
in starting any gas engine. Throughout the 
world, “Eclipse at Elmira” is known as an 
authority in this important field, and its 
products accepted as standard. 


“The Mechanical Hand That Cranks Your Car” 


The Eclipse Bendix Drive is standard equipment on a large majority of 
the world’s automobiles—and is the form you probably know best of the 
Eclipse products used in starting gasoline engines. It is the automatic con- 
necting link between your electric starting motor and the engine of your 
automobile—a “mechanical hand” that takes hold of the fly-wheel,cranks 
it, and then lets go. Eclipse also starts— 


Trucks 
Buses 
Tractors 


Motor Boats 

Coast Guard Vessels 
Cruisers 

Gasoline Rail Cars 
Gasoline Locomotives 


and all kinds of prime movers 


Fire Apparatus 
Ambulances 
Taxicabs 


ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY, Elmira, N. Y. 


Eclipse Machine Company, Hoboken, N.J. Eclipse Machine Company, Ltd., Walkerville, Ont. 
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is of little service unless they can appreciate 
its significance. That was amply demon- 
strated in the looting of a fur warehouse a 
few months ago. Thousands of skins were 
taken, and the loss was estimated at 
$184,000. 

When the first employes of this concern 
arrived on a Monday morning last summer 
they discovered that the warehouse had 
been stripped of furs during their absence 
over the week-end. Hundreds of Russian 
sables, hundreds of chinchilla and thou- 
sands of less valuable peltries had been 
taken. All this material had been taken 
out through a hole that had been made in 
a rear wall of brick. That hole was only 
eighteen inches high and just beneath a 
window, but that eighteen inches was the 
one place that was unprotected by burglar- 
alarm wiring. 

The first thing detectives noticed after 
they arrived was that a new loft building 
was being erected in the rear of the plun- 
dered establishment; and the first thing 
they did was to gather in the negro watch- 
man who had been on what may as well be 
called duty over the week-end on that idle 
construction job. 

It did not require much time to discover 
that he had been paid $100 for giving some 
men a right of way through the property 
he was supposed to watch. 


A Wild West Show in New York 


Two dollars of the bribe was all that re- 
mained—excepting a couple of empty bot- 
tles. The watchman said he remembered 
one thing distinctly about the men who 
had given him the money. 

““What’s that?’’ demanded the detective 
eagerly. 

“‘One of them,” revealed the half-sober 
negro, ‘‘wore a derby hat.” 

That was about as valueless a piece of in- 
formation as could be imagined, but the 
furriers’ organization had begun to as- 
semble significant scraps of information in 
the trade, with the result that before long 
the bulk of the stolen merchandise was re- 
covered in three successive operations of a 
sort that is referred to at police head- 
quarters as a grab. Besides, fifteen men 
were arrested and some of them were con- 
victed. 

One day a group of detectives, standing 
on the curb in Sixth Avenue as unobtru- 
sively as 200-pound civil servants can 
stand, saw seven trunks being unloaded 
from an express wagon and carried into 
a small garment store of the kind that 
constantly springs up overnight and fades 
out of existence through bankruptcy. 
They had been looking for that particular 
shipment for more than a week. When all 
the trunks had been carried into the store 
the detectives crowded in also, and with 
revolvers drawn rushed into a dark base- 
ment. There they fired their guns repeat- 
edly into the floor and yelled a demand for 
an unconditional surrender. 

“Ts this a business,’”’ complained some- 
one, ‘‘or is it a Wild West?” 

Seven trunks and three prisoners were 
taken to headquarters. 

A few days later an industrious little 
ferret of a man, who looks more like a street 
barrow peddler than a detective, sent a 
message to his chief that caused a squad of 
plain-clothes men to raid an apartment in 
Fourteenth Street. That time several of 
the actual thieves were caught, and in- 
formation extracted from them led to the 
recovery of a third lot of furs from the barn 
of an Italian farmer far out on Long Island. 
That country gentleman professed not to 
know by what agency a selection of highly 
prized skins from Kamchatka had got 
mixed in with the hay of his barn loft. 

The amazing part about that enormous 
theft was that much of the best lots of furs 
had actually been sold in advance of the 
raid. Three groups of burglars participated. 
The first squad of six, having corrupted the 
negro watchman, boldly cut through the 
brick wall in the one spot which they knew 
to be unprotected by burglar alarms, and 


q 


carried off the fine skins { 
then told some of their fr 
interesting little hole in : 
crowd lost no time in gettir 
and in turn they passed t 
third group of fur thieves, 
York market cannot absor 
stolen furs without causing 
the belief of those who wo 
covery of those furs tha‘ 
thirty men were engaged qd) 
end in cleaning out that w 
is within a short distance 
York’s principal police stat 
Repeatedly furriers’ es 
New York have been invad 
staff of office employes and 
with pistols while hatless 
ately dressed for the réle of 
shuffled in and out laden 
nearly every case of this 
exhibited a rather extra 
acting, and their applat 
satisfying kind. It was u 
by the sidewalk throngs 
attention to them thani 
toiling laborers they p 
The silk trade centere 
has been harried quite as1 
business, and has been de 
means of its own police orga 
significantly enough, the 
Bureau of the Silk Assoc 


been made while the 
Again and again on tk 
leading into New York the 
of trucks laden with fort 


trucks were driven int 
loaded at a crooked Si 
tablishment and then ahar 
occurring as a rule before an 
given. Frequently these 
New York or from the ba 
that infest the New Jerse 
Hudson have demonstrate 
as ready to kill as any of ' 
that used to prey on mini 
coaches. | 

They still make off with f 
those highways, but the nu 
silk that they take is gro 
silk merchants organized a; 
devised a road patrol of 
covers about 800 miles of h 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ne 
necticut and Massachusetts 
object of that patrol is to’ 
drivers on the alert. 
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Halting Highway 


A check-up showed tha 
were stolen when the driv: 
left them unattended w 
mounted to seek hot-dog a) 
nance at some roadside shi 
more disturbing was the 
many of the truckmen wer 
sively with the thieves. Tl 
situation which by no str, 
agination could be blamec 
force. 

Out on the Lincoln 
thirty miles from New Yc 
and his helper were found 
with their backs to trees in’ 
dians used to fix captives t} 
burn. The truck of which | 
the custodians was gone. 1 
rowing story of being stop’ 
men who threatened ther 
death if they offered resis 
truck these men had a saw’ 
but they contended they} 
given a chance to use it. La 
were made and one of thes) 
men confessed that the 
driven off after the gang anf 
helper had smoked cig? 
During that time they di 
ments for a satisfactory av 
ceeds of the theft. 

A few cases like that ser’ 
the silk merchants of New 
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—and sets a 
new low cost 
per mile of || 
tire service. \, \/\/} 


A Pleasant Surprise 


N anything we buy de- There is a very practical reason 
™ livers the service we expect of | why Mansfields should deliver those 
Je are apt to be content and look much appreciated extra miles. 

nothing better. 


B) 


| Those thousands of miles of extra 
pparently, thousands of people service cost us thousands of extra 


ee Bettled idea that average dollars in the building of Mansfield 
id service is all that can be ex- 


ced of tires. aire, 

But the extra cost of production 
is saved for you by the record low- 
cost distribution effected collec- 
tively by the great Hardware 


Wholesalers of the country. 


| 

‘o these settled minds, it comes 
{\ surprise to find that a certain 
i2€ On a tire means that it can be 
(ended upon for thousands of 
‘a miles of trouble-free service 


| 
| 4 ; 
ond their expectation. And the Mansfield Tire sets anew 


jut it is a pleasant surprise. low cost per mile of service. 


‘THE MANSFIELD TIRE @ RUBBER COMPANY, MANSFIELD, OHIO 
i a Cords Truck Cords Heavv Duty Cords Regular Cords Fabric Tires 


7 mo Glee ie Pane: 
ost of Distribution is Lower —The Standard of Quality is Higher 


lt — Not to Undersell, but — to Overserve 
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Your teeth are naturally “off color” 


THE SATURDAY 


FREE 


10-Day Tube 
Send the Coupon 


You can give them dazzling whiteness in a few 
days simply by removing the dingy film that 
clouds them and imperils healthy gums 


ELIEVING your teeth are nat- 

urally dull is a great mistake. 
Science has proved otherwise. Per- 
mitting your teeth to be other than 
clear and beautiful is an injustice to 
yourself. 


Largely on dental advice, millions 
are now multiplying the beauty of 
their smiles. New methods of tooth 
cleaning and gum care have been 
found. 


In a few days you can work won- 
ders with your teeth. Can give them 
whiteness and clearness that amaze. 
But not with ordinary brushing. Just 
send the coupon and a 10-day supply 
of the correct way will be sent you. 


It’s film that hides 
pretty teeth and imperils gums 


Dental science now traces scores of 
tooth and gum troubles to a germ- 
laden film that forms on your teeth. 


Run your tongue across your teeth 


F RE E Mail Coupon for 
10-Day Tube 
THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 


Dept. 260, 1104 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, IIl., U. S. A. 


and you will feel it . . 
viscous coating. 


That film absorbs discolorations 
from food, smoking, etc. And that is 
why your teeth look “off color” and 
dingy. 


. a slippery, 


It clings to teeth, gets into crevices 
and stays. It lays your gums open to 
bacterial attack and your teeth open 
to decay. Germs by the millions breed 
in it. And they, with tartar, are a 
chief cause of pyorrhea. 


Mere brushing won’t do 


Many methods of cleansing won't fight 
film successfully. Feel for it now with 
your tongue. See if your present cleans- 
ing method is failing in its duty. 


Now new methods are being used. 
A dentifrice called Pepsodent—different 
in formula, action and effect from any 
other known. 


Largely on dental advice the world 
has turned to this method. 


It removes the film. 
And Firms the Gums 


It accomplishes two important things 
at once: Removes that film, then firms 
the gums. No harsh grit, judged danger- 
ous to enamel. 


A few days’ use will prove its power 
beyond all doubt. 


Send the coupon. 
you forget. 


Clip it now before 


Pepsadént 


The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 
Endorsed by World’s Dental Authorities 


Only one tube to a family. 
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heads of the silk-dyeing establishments and 
of the various weaving mills of Pennsyl- 
vania, Connecticut and Massachusetts 
that unusual precautions were necessary. 
They agreed to compel all their truck driv- 
ers to submit to finger printing. They also 
agreed to dismiss any truck driver who per- 
sisted in leaving his truck unguarded or 
who associated with silk thieves or silk 
fences. Carelessness, it was found, was as 
costly as downright crookedness. 

The men of the road patrol ride in auto- 
mobiles. They are not known to the driy- 
ers, and although they are a small force, in 
the course of a day they can observe a good 
many truck drivers. But the thieves did 
not work solely on the highways. 

One morning a truck which left Hoboken 
early, bearing a $50,000 load of prints and 
tub silks that filled the huge van from floor 
to roof, reached Madison Avenue and 
Twenty-fourth Street at twenty minutes 
past eight. At that time the streets in that 
neighborhood were a-swarm with men and 
women going to work in near-by offices. 

A large sedan containing six men swerved 
at reckless speed into Madison Avenue and 
cut in front of the truck. By stepping hard 
on the brake, the driver prevented what 
threatened to be a certain collision. One of 
the men in the sedan climbed out on the 
sidewalk. and mouthed some soft-voiced 
curses at the driver. The truck driver did 
some cursing on his own account; 
then the rest of the men in the sedan dis- 


| mounted, and suddenly the chauffeur of the 
| truck discovered that he was being men- 


aced by a pistol. 

“Get down, you,’’ commanded one of 
them, who wore a huge diamond on the 
third finger of the hand that gripped the 
automatic. 


Smuggling In and Out 


The driver dismounted quickly. He had 
a family. Another man, wearing the same 
sort of clothing as the regular truck driver, 
then climbed on the seat and drove off, 
while the captive was forced into the sedan 
and given an hour’s ride up and down the 
teeming streets of the East Side. After one 
of the tough citizens in the sedan had con- 
sulted his watch a few times the chauffeur 
was roughly ordered out.of the car. Some 
time later the police found the truck, but it 
was empty. 

This silk-truck driver was an exceptional 
fellow in one respect. Perhaps something of 
this quality was due to the increasing care 
used by the silk companies in hiring truck 
drivers. At any rate, when he was taken to 
police headquarters to look over some 
Rogues’ Gallery photographs he selected 
the picture of a man whose first name was 
Max as one of his captors. 

“They made some nasty threats before 
they turned me loose,” said the driver, 
“but TP’ll take a chance. That’s the guy 
that held the gun on me.” 

That identification led to the recovery of 
some of the silk, if not to the capture of the 
thief. This was due to the fact that the silk 
association had been compiling a vast 
amount of information about silk fences 
and knew with which crooked merchants 
the gang of which this thief was a member 
had been codperating. 


and | 


¥ 
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So much silk was being 
York that only a part of it 
posed of safely, despite the f 
raw silk was involved ider 
even more difficult than the 
of furs. 

Great quantities were 
Canada, the common practic 
runners to carry silk north 
mobiles and bring in liquor 
trip. That again was a situat 
be met best by a police orgar 
the industry. 

Up in Canada the Canadj 
Protective Association was fi 
of the difficulty they had in | 
pete with dishonest merchan: 
field who undersold them wi 
from the vicinity of New Y 
smuggled across the line. 

In several recent years th 
riers in the United States 
form of thievery have exceed 
according to the Furriers’ Sec 

Both the fur and the silk 
just beginning to fight back, a 
men in it are of a mind to spe 
the thieves have been taking 
essary to foil the criminals, 
furriers have made a notable 
annual expenditure of less t] 
about half the value of the 
ordinary raid on a furrier’s « 


Trailing Jewel Th 


The jewelers have been org; 
thieves for a much longer ti 
recognized for years that ins 
crime prevention. The propr 
the large retail jewelry estab! 
recently that because of the 
crime today the cost of burg] 
in the jewelry trade would | 
but for one thing—the exi) 
trade of crime-fighting organ 

The jewelers have two pc 
tions of consequence, one the 
thieves that prey on stores 
which wages war on criminal 
traveling salesmen of the tra 
elers’ Security Alliance, fort’ 
the stores of its members, ret 
ices of a big private detectiv 
photographs of known jewe 
distributed by it to all the | 
addition every jeweler is ady: 
to deploy his staff of employe: 
furniture so as to increase the 
any thief that may try to rai¢, 

The Jewelers’ Security Al 
some cogent figures as proof | 
tage of a trade-organized | 
agency. Fifteen per cent of 
of the trade who were not m 
alliance were attacked by cro 
but only 6 per cent of the m 
alliance were attacked. 

The furriers have an even ‘ 
ment. The insurance compan)\ 
most of the protection given 
at present reduces by 10 per 
of burglary insurance to mé] 
Furriers’ Security Alliance. r 
cent is more than enough to }! 
bership fee of the alliance. 

Apparently these ert 


zations are a pretty good ant 
black plague of trade. 
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NEW MARMON 


Accurately reflecting 


THE WoMEN of America have been the first 
to recognize that Marmon has done some- 
thing different and important. The favor 
which they have accorded the Greater New 
Marmon is largely responsible for its bril- 
liant success, making it perhaps the most 
coveted of all fine cars. With unerring per- 
ception, they have discovered in its subtle 


he best feminine taste in America 


color harmonies and in the petite salon of its 
tonneau an authoritative and satisfying ex- 
pression of their own motoring ideals. They 
have been quick also to sense the priceless 
protection afforded by its sturdy steel run- 
ning boards and other unique built-in safety 
features which have saved many a Mar- 
mon car and passengers from harm. 


MARMON MOTOR CAR COMPANY - INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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You can purchase ordinary brake 
lining for less than Raybestos costs 
—if you want to take a chance. 


Cheap lining gives half the wear. Soon there is 
another investment for labor and lining. So in the 
end, cheap lining costs twice as much. 


Raybestos is woven of long-fibred asbestos solidly 
woven with brass wire to assure Strength. It is twzce 
compressed to give solidity. Containing no rubber, it 
gives uniform service in both wet and dry weather 
and is specially treated to withstand heat and weat. 
It is still the same honest value that it was 20 years 
ago when Raybestos brought to the automobile 
dependable brakes. 


There are many brake linings, but only one Silver 
Edge Raybestos. The car owner is interested in 
safety — not “price.” He has his brakes relined by 
the Raybestos Method, which means correét applica- 
tion. Send coupon for name of nearest garage or 
Raybestos Brake Service Station. 


THE RAYBESTOS COMPANY, Bridgeport, Conn. 
THE CANADIAN RAYBESTOS CO., Ltd. RAYBESTOS-BELACO, Ltd. 


Peterborough, Ont. 


London, England 
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(Continued from Page 25) 


15 per cent of the total exchanges, even 
where competition was fiercest, and that 
thousands of farms and villages had nothing 
but Independent telephones. The country 
press generally sided with the Independents 
and assailed the ‘‘ wire octopus”’ with strik- 
ing epithets. 

The character of the struggle required an 
early association of Independent telephone 
companies. The Bell was centrally directed 
while the Independents were not. The first 
association was largely occupied with patent 
litigation, being materially assisted by manu- 
facturers of Independent telephone equip- 
ment. Judge James M. Thomas of Ohio 
was its president for many years. 


The Independents Get Together 


The patent litigation was not altogether 
one-sided. One of the most famous cases 
was that of Emile Berliner. He had filed 
an application for a patent in 1877. His 
rights were early acquired by the Bell peo- 
ple and he became a member of their staff 
of inventors. It was considered by the In- 
dependents peculiar that his application 
rested idle for many years and was acted 
upon only about the time the Bell patent 
expired. It seemed to Independent lawyers 


that this was an effort to extend the patent _ 


monopoly for several years. In any event, 
Bell claims as to this new patent greatly 
affected investors, favorably to the Bell 
and adversely to the Independents. 

President Harrison and Attorney-General 
Miller were sufficiently impressed with the 
circumstances of the patent delay to cause 
action to be brought by the Government to 
show fraud. This prosecution was per- 
severed in by President Cleveland and 
Attorney-General Olney. It failed in the 
highest court as to fraud, but a subsequent 
infringement suit was fatal to the Berliner 
claims. The language of the Bell descrip- 
tion, which had been a rock of Gibraltar 
when the Bell was defending its patent, be- 
came the rock on which the Berliner claims, 
fathered by the Bell, were dashed to pieces. 
Berliner had nothing to patent; Bell had 
covered all the ground in 1876. 

The growing power of the Independents, 
through weight of numbers and distribu- 
tion of ownership, was again felt when they 
caused President Roosevelt to instruct 
Postmaster-General Henry C. Payne to 
cancel an order to each postmaster to in- 
stall only one telephone, that one to have 
long-distance communication with Wash- 
ington. General Payne had been president 
of a Bell subsidiary telephone company be- 
before accepting public office and this vic- 
tory, as a consequence, was very sweet to 
the Independents. 

I had no part in early association affairs. 
Building up the exchange at Macon and in 
Macon County and mastering the under- 
lying principles of the new business monop- 
olized my time and attention. I had no 
patience with the stock jobbers and specu- 
lators, whose only interest was to promote 
a company, make a construction and a pro- 
motion profit, and sell out to the public. 
Unless something was done to put the 
business generally on a solid basis, the future 
was insecure. Every failure of an Inde- 
pendent telephone company was heralded 
from sea to sea. This hurt every other 
company’s credit. The public was too apt 


to conclude that failures were due to Bell 


competition rather than to 
sound business principles, 

There was only one way 
crisis. There had to be a gy 
information as to the most ¢ 
build, operate and maintain 
tems, and this information } 
mered in on all Independent 
and the investing publie ha 
the facts. 

In January, 1902, twen' 
facturers of Independent te 
ment met in Chicago and ma 
organization of the Interstai 
Telephone Association, tom: 
man House, May 9-11. Ti 
list of Telephony, an Indepen 
monthly, was used as the b 
tions to the telephone mer 
embraced in the call—Illi 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Iowa, 
Missouri. 

The convention was, of ¢ 
mass meeting, with a prepo 
the neighborhood of Chica 
night there was a banquet < 
classed with Belshazzar’s fe: 
except for the handwritin; 
The manufacturers were the 
guests will never forget the 
edibles and potables and th 
tertainers, professional and 

Next morning the deleg 
aching heads but warm he 
that their hosts were the bes 
and they were filled with hi; 
as to the Independent te 
They good-humoredly made 
officers, who were in most | 
permanent officers and were 
resolutions that would “bl 
Fortunately, however, the 
serious-minded men presen 
what could be done for the } 
properly organized associat 
all of the states where Inde] 
ony had gained a foothold. 
the officers should be dist 
practical constitution and 
laws should be adopted ani 
committees should be crea’ 
tails of the industry and mal 
tions, and that an execul 
should be named to deal w: 
between regular sessions of | 

A National Asso 


As a consequence of the! 
election was reconsidered a 
made on recommendations | 
committee composed of del 
various states represented. 
tion and by-laws were likew 
committee similarly constit 
practical steps were taken 
ganization whose chief ait 
build up the Independent 
ness in all of its department: 

The National Associatio 
companies in the states of 
vania, New York, Oregon 
was invited to join the Int 
tion. All these states andm 
represented at the next ann 

Primary steps for the al 
the National Independent / 
the new organization wet 
union was not consumm 
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it brings new names, new models, 
timements in the design of the 
| automobile. 


st long intervals does there appear 
evance in automotive engineering. 
tals have been punctuated by the 
Balioon tire, electric starting 

alloon tires, and later, four- 


vith the year 1926, comes a new 
with the appearance of The 
. This new car is destined to 
It Ire engineering practice. 


ime ely the opinion of the makers 
W STUTZ. 


!'on has been expressed, even more 

by Outside, and even competitive, 
have examined The NEW 
ve ridden in it and driven it. 


NEW STUTZ gives the mo- 
tee of safety—increased pro- 
Car’s passengers and for the 
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ical lowering of the center of gravity 
—the floor of The NEW STUTZ is 
five or more inches lower than con- 
ventional chassis design permits. 


Greater —far greater —stability and 
road-adhesiveness is thus secured. 
There can be no two opinions on 
this point. And this is accomplished 
while maintaining more than ample headroom 
and full road clearance. 


Many other unusual features contribute to the 
super-safety of The NEW STUTZ. To mention 
only a few: the frame is the most rigid on any 
car; the car is more easily controlled; the new 
principle of braking is of greater efficiency; the 
acceleration is more rapid; the running boards 
are of pressed steel—actually side-bumpers ; 
the front corner-posts are narrow, giving un- 
ehetrigira vision; the wind-shield is of safety- 
glass 


The NEW STUTZ is vibrationless at all speeds 
—an almost incredible statement, yet already 
confirmed through tests conducted by many 
leading American and European automotive 
engineers. There is no noise of valve opera- 


Body five inches nearer the ground 
—yet providing full road clearance and headroom 


Radically lowered center of gravity 
—giving greater safety, comfort and roadability 


Quiet, long-lived, worm-drive rear axle 
—permitting lowered body; it improves with use 


90 H.P. motor; with overhead camshaft 
—novel design; smooth, flexible, vibrationless 


New, non-leaking hydrostatic brakes 
—inherently equalized; quick-acting and positive 
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Six body styles, designed 
and constructed under t 
supervision of Brewster 
of New York. All closed 
bodies automatically ven- 
tilated. 


<n meoe 


tion and no noise at the rear axle or elsewhere. 
It is a car so surpassingly quiet that it seems 
moved by magic. 


The chassis of The NEW STUTZ is automati- 
cally self-lubricated. There is a triple-duty oil 
rectifier; an air-cleaner of proven efficiency; 
dual ignition; and, of course, innumerable 
conveniences and refinements in keeping with 
its basically advanced design. 


Words alone, or even pictures, cannot convey 
an adequate conception of the new and dif- 
ferent engineering principles embodied in The 
NEW STUTZ. You must actually see the car 


and drive it yourself. 
STUTZ MOTOR CAR CO. 


OF AMERICA, Inc. 
Indianapolis 
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hint of the 
coziness within 


WILLING NUS 


Fenestra Casement Windows 


HEN 
build you will 
want a bright base- 


you 


ment. It will be 
furnace room, laun- 
dry, children’s play- 
room—and light 
enough to be pleas- 
ant all the year 
‘round. Fenestra 
Basement Windows 
made of steel admit 
80 per cent more 
light than wood win- 
dows of the same 
size. 

They afford better 
control of ventila- 
tion; are non-inflam- 
mable, and last as 
long as the building. 
Four standard 
sizes stocked by your 
local dealer for im- 
mediate delivery. 
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| / HROUGH the delicate tracery of 

Fenestra Casements, through their small, 
sparkling panes, there comes a cheery hint 
of the coziness within. 


For these sturdy windows shut out the 
storms with a double, flat, metal-to-metal 
contact that makes them as tight as ordinary 
windows weatherstripped. And when summer 
comes, inside screens and easy washing add 
to the pleasure and satisfaction that Fenestra 
Casements give. Besides, they cost as little 
as ordinary windows. 


Your architect and builder can get them 
locally when building time arrives. 


DETROIT‘ STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


C-2240 E. Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 
homes and apartments 


fenestra 


- commercial buildings 
all industrial structures 
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until 1906, when the International Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, which em- 
braced representatives from most of the 
states and from provinces in the Dominion 
of Canada, met under the joint presidency 
of James B. Hoge of Cleveland, Ohio, and 
the writer. 

Much work had meanwhile been done 
toward putting the business of all Inde- 
pendent telephone member companies on a 
solid basis. The best ability of the industry 
had been utilized in forming the best sys- 
tem of cost accounting. Scientific methods 
of caring for depreciation had been adopted. 
So many new exchanges were being put in 
that the new ideas of inventors were put 
into practice. It was recognized that while 
sentiment gave the Independents an ad- 
vantage, it could be held only by service. 
The expansion had been remarkable, both 
in the Independent and Bell systems. Com- 
petition had proved a stimulus to the Bell, 
which in five years doubled the number of 
telephones it had at the close of its long era 
of patent monopoly. Single states had as 
many telephones in 1906 as there had been 
telephones in the whole United States in 
1894. It was found that at twelve competi- 
tive points, with an aggregate population of 
a million, the ratio was one telephone to 7.4 
people. In twelve monopoly cities, with 
650,000 population, there was a ratio of one 
telephone to each 23.8 people and the rates 
were generally higher and the service 
inferior. 

There were many states in which the Bell 


| was a poor second. In Missouri, Illinois, 
| Ohio and Indiana this was notably true. 


The Bell held monopoly control of only one 
large city in Ohio—Cincinnati. Boss Cox 
was charged with responsibility for this. 
Chicago was another Bell stronghold, al- 
though the surrounding territory was held 
by the Independents. The struggle for 
franchises, particularly in the larger cities, 
took on all the aspects of war—cruel, bitter, 
unprincipled war. In Seattle, when the 
Independents won a franchise, 5000 Bell 
subscribers ordered out their telephones. 
In city after city subscribers stuck to the 
Independents, even when the Bell offered 
service as low as one dollar a month. 

The Independent shield was adopted by 
the National Association and in forty-one 
states, and in all of these states the Inde- 


| pendent companies were supplied with as 


full and accurate information as the cen- 


trally directed Bell companies possessed. 


Getting Investors by Publicity 


At the session of the Interstate Associa- 
tion in connection with the World’s Fair in 
1904, the Ohio plan of compact organiza- 
tion by districts was adopted. It was in full 
force when the International Association 
was formed. 

President Hoge opened up permanent 
headquarters in Cleveland, and with my 
election to the presidency of the consoli- 
dated International Association in 1907 I 
moved headquarters to Chicago. At that 
time Independent telephony represented an 
estimated investment of $300,000,000. So 
solidly had the Bell and Independent tele- 
phone business been established that it 
probably suffered less from the panic of 
1907 than any other industry. I happened 
to be in a position to understand this. 

After my Macon venture was well under 
way I organized an investment company 
which controlled a set of local telephone 
companies which were commonly called the 
Gary System. They served ten cities in 
Missouri and Kansas, including Atchison, 
Topeka, Joplin and St. Joseph. 

In the midst of the 1907 panic I issued a 
booklet entitled Independent Telephony. 
I was moved partly by a sense of obligation 
to the association of which I was president, 
and perhaps more immediately by my own 
necessities. Ineeded to dispose of $1,700,000 
bonds to rebuild the Independent exchange 
at St. Joseph and to care for general float- 
ing indebtedness. The booklet contained 
not only photographic reproductions of 
great factories engaged in manufacturing 


| = 


Mm, 


equipment for Independe 
plants, pictures of plants and, 
personnel, auditors’ stateme 
tions from various sources, b 
salient arguments as to the; 
Independent telephone bu 
could gather from the leadi 
industry. 

Telephony, whose editor 
aided in the preparation 0 
gave such notices as to creat 
it from many states. For j 
arguments of this booklet 
prove the soundness of telep} 
The bulk of this edition we 
list of prospective investor 
and Kansas. I believe that 
in Kansas and Missouri to « 
ing after the close of that 
proceeds of $1,700,000 bond 
Gary System. 

But not everything was 
Independent telephone mer 
occasional deserters, and re 
repeatedly adopted against 
dent man having relations 
In the matter of long-distar 
this was an actual hardship 
from the first specialized o1 
service, and though the Inc 
constructed some long-dist 
they did not have a system w 
pete at all points with theB 
companies would not, for 
their toll lines with Indepen: 
unless they became sub-lic 
this rule was somewhat mo; 


Treachery in High 


Independent associations’ 
discovering men they called 
their meetings. They were 
out by name and, when nec 
expelled. There was natur: 
picion of some individuals ' 
to the Independent cause b 
always agree as to the wis 
policies. | 

One of the most depressi1 
time was the discovery of tl 
the control of the Kellogg 
Company, which was reput 
best equipment for the Inde} 
G. Kellogg had been a pione 
manufacturer. He had sol’ 
soon as the Bell patent ex 
helped finance patent litig 
torney, Judge R. S. Taylor, 
Indiana, had presented to I 
son the circumstances of th; 
in passing on the Berliner 
tion. Mr. Kellogg’s healt] 
was forced to seek a milder « 
leaving he entrusted a powe 
one of his relatives. The 
under this, sold the Kellogg 
Barton, of the Western Ele 
closely affiliated with the B 
lived longer than expected 
gained his health and ret 
home. Hemade vain effor 
stock, offering a handsome 


to set aside the sale, p. 
among other things. TI 
progress when the Intern 
met in 1906. A resolution) 
setting out the fact that th 
pany had been bought by 
by Bell officials and urgit 
cease buying equipment fro 
Judge Taylor sought tos 
resolution, but was ruled | 
points of order. He had; 
service to the association 
was on terms of friendsh 
older members. It was kn| 
plored the acquisition of th: 
pany by the Bell, but he wé 
There were members who 
not get along without Kell 
There were others who pral 
and urged a friendlier reso 
ments were at last agreed to 
Taylor for his many service 
(Continued on Pa 
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with sturdy all-steel 
The Ford Coupe body of es ma- 
terial, displays the splendid design and care- 
ful workmanship that quality standards call for 
—well molded panels, graceful pillars, artistic 
molding treatment, plate glass windowsand dur- 
able upholstery of attractive color and pattern. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan 


UT $290 . TOURING $310 +: COUPE $500 + TUDOR SEDAN $520 +. FORDOR SEDAN $565 
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TUNG'SOb//. 
BULB 


UNG-SOL bulbs offer many ad- 

vantages. The predominating 
characteristic is detter illumination re- 
sulting from a highly-perfected bulb. 
Tung-Sols mean less cost for renewals, 
plus the “ Fixed-Focus”’ feature which 
has done so much to make night driv- 
ing safe. 


Leading car builders, considerate 
owners and the makers of Tung-Sols 
are co-operating in an earnest en- 
deavor to promote greater courtesy 
on the road after dark. Tung-Sols go 
far toward accomplishing this result. 
Ask for Tung-Sols. Buy Tung-Sols. 
Use Tung-Sols. They add much to 


convenience, economy and safety. 


TUNG-SOL LAMP WORKS INC. 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Licensed Under General Electric Company’s 
Incandescent Lamp Patents 


TUNG"SOL 


Lights the Way to 
Safety and Convenience 
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TUNG-SOL BI- 
FOCAL BULBS 
protect the ap- 
proaching driver 
and provide 
safety when pass- 
ing another car. 
Standard equip- 
ment on the new 
Series Buick. 
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(Continued from Page 90) 
wishes for his future happiness and voicing 
hope that Mr. Kellogg would regain posses- 
sion of his company. An exception was also 
made of members who could use nothing 
but Kellogg equipment; but the general 
tenor of the resolution remained. 

It is a significant fact that this resolution 
was cited by the court as proof that the sale 
had jeopardized the good will of the former 
customers of the concern. Mr. Kellogg 
won his suit and the Kellogg Company re- 
gained its old standing with the Independ- 
ents. 

Another bolt from the blue was the an- 
nouncement that J. P. Morgan and Com- 
pany, bankers for the Bell, had acquired 
some of the key Independent properties in 
Ohio cities. Proceedings were immediately 
begun under the Ohio antitrust law by the 
attorney-general, on protest of the Inde- 
pendents. In fact, the Ohio litigation was 
so resourcefully handled that the Bell never 
gained possession of the properties pur- 
chased, and it was many years before 
Morgan and Company got their money 
back. Insix other states, at different times, 
antitrust actions were brought by attorney- 
generals to annul deals attempted by Bell 
companies. 

There was a general dread, not confined 
to the Independent telephone men, when 
the Western Union Telegraph Company 
was acquired by the Bell interests. This 
was the work of Theodore N. Vail, soon 
after his second connection with the Bell. 
He was one of the most forceful characters 
in our financial and industrial history. He 
made the purchase and told his directors 
about it later. 

Theodore N. Vail succeeded in several 
lines. When he was only thirty years old he 
was superintendent of the Railway Mail 
Service of the United States. He was in- 
duced to resign this responsible post, where 
he had shown a remarkable genius for or- 
ganization, and join the Bell forces about 
the time the Western Union Telegraph 
Company organized its telephone company 
to fight the Bell. He had a vision of the 
future of the telephone not shared by some 
of his superior officers, but they conceded 
he was of great service in the early history 
of the telephone. He later resigned and 
went to South America. He put in an elec- 
tric railway at Buenos Aires, among other 
things. In fact, it may be said he intro- 
duced applied electrical science to progres- 
sive Argentina, rendering a great service to 
that country and incidentally amassing a 
large fortune. 


Mr. Vail’s Good Intentions 


He succeeded Frederick P. Fish as head 
of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, in May, 1907. Fulfillment of 
his youthful dream as to expansion possi- 
bilities was unquestionably one of the in- 
ducements that caused him to take up this 
task, along with numerous cther burdens 
he was carrying. 

I became president of the International 
Independent Telephone Association less 
than sixty days after Mr. Vail became head 
of the Bell system and I had relations with 
him until his death, varying from fierce 
hostility to cordiality. Speaking from in- 
timate knowledge of his character, I do not 
believe Mr. Vail considered the acquisition 
of the Western Union Telegraph Company 
against public policy. He may have been 
partly moved by recollection of the wire 
fight in his youth, but his general vision 
was of anight and day letter and wire serv- 
ice supplementing each other and covering 
the entire nation. Whether it was a danger- 
ous concentration of power or not, I am 
sure he never sought it for that end. He 
honestly believed in a unified wire service. 
Like the elder Morgan, he believed combi- 
nations were good both for investors and 
the public. 

When, under the Kingsbury agreement 
of 1913 with Attorney-General McRey- 
nolds, the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany was disposed of, the motive was peace 
rather than fear. Even the Bell had 


Me 
reached a stage when it coule 
financed by the few. It 
curities to the general public 
not do this advantageously 
for violation of the Sherman 
pending. 

The Independent telepho; 
strengthening themselves in « 
way, and after rendering a g 
phone development which ° 
never be fully recognized 
generally, found conditions | 
negotiations with the Bell pe: 
dependents helped to ripen tk 
had used their political stre 
from the large army of stockh 
thousand communities, in gi 
tion declaring the telephone a 
and subject to governmental 

The railroads’ experience } 
that the leading financial figu 
were nervous. They realize; 
tions could be legally enforce 
pendents had the courage, | 
and resourcefulness. There w 
of surrender on the part of 
certain understandings were ¢ 
prosperity of the industry. 


The Articles of Agr 


There were some trying re 
but finally enough prejudice; 
down on both sides to we 
naming of a committee of se\ 
ents to deal with problems ar 
competitive situation. Iwas 
the secretary of this commit 

A book could be written o 
this committee, whose meni 
temerity to match wits wii 
lights of the Bell, including 
statesman, the late Henry 
the house of Morgan. Ats 
substance of these negotiai 
published. Sufficient for t] 
this article is it to set out thi 
of the Independents finally ai 
Bell people. They are taken 
statements of January 5, 19) 


“New York, Janu 
“In order that the Ameri¢ 
and Telegraph Company anc 
companies may follow the sai 
respect to maintaining toll co; 
Independent companies, it 
state just what that policy is 
and to advise the associate 
nies and to ask them to adop 
their guidance. 
“First: The associated F 
will extend toll-line conne( 
points or to any company W 
position exchanges do not e 
the result of such toll-lin! 
would be a reasonable retur! 
vestments involved in the ec 
“The terms and condition} 
ting or receiving toll or 
sages at such points 
equitable and as favorab 
conditions extending to 
nies, operating under 
“SECOND: Should 
company acquire by p 
any toll line which has co 
Independent exchange 
facilities enjoyed at th 
tion for sending or re 
the Independent or toll li 
tinued. When increased 1 
needed from time to ti 
shall be subject to futu 
shall be made fair and eau 


parties. 
“THIRD: Should alte ay 
company acquire, by pur 


any Independent exchange }) 
has toll-line connections, © 
Bell company will not cut of 
any way such connecHoiiay 
“FouRTH: It is to be unde 
existing connecting contrac) 
ments between Independe 
arrangements between J 
panies, or between Inde 
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Fudge the Flint ‘Sixty on Points 


Wan blue ribbons and loving cups are awarded in the 
show ring, final judgment is decided by the sum total 
of points. The Flint “Sixty” —on points of superiority— 
has won its laurels in the show ring of the world’s high- 
ways, boulevards and traffic-congested streets. 


ACCELERATION— 5 to 25 miles in 7 seconds; SPEED—60 
miles and more per hour; POWER—56!4 brake horsepower 
at 2600 revolutions; ECONOMY—20 miles to the gallon of 
gasoline; VIBRATIONLESS—7-bearing crankshaft; SAFETY — 
4-;wheel hydraulic brakes. 


Add to these features an air cleaner, Pur-o-Lator oil filter, 
Gas-Co-Lator gasoline strainer, and one more exclusive fea- 
ture—a coincidental transmission lock, and you will see why 
the Flint “Sixty” wins on points as well as performance. 


The Flint Six is now available in three price ranges. 
Flint “Eighty” $1595 to $2395; Flint “Sixty”, [shown] 
$1285 to $1575; Flint Junior $1085, f. 0. b. Flint, Michigan. 
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| USED to enjoy only the first hour or two of 
work in the morning. Now I enjoy the 
whole day.”’ The man who said this is at the 
head of a nationally known organization. 


“The days were long and tedious, but I figured 
that I must go through if I wanted success. 


“Then came a day when I had plenty of 
money and I realized that I had spent years 
of slavery not only sacrificing enjoyment of my 
working hours, but my evenings as well. 


“Recently I secured Arch Preserver Shoes. 
They have made me more active, more ca- 
pable. They have stopped the ‘edgy nerves’. 
I feel more like hustling now than when I was 
years younger. I finish up the day fresh and 
eager for a game of golf, a dance, or a walk. 


“There’s no more ‘daily grind’ for me! It may 
sound preposterous to say that shoes can make 
such a difference, but it is the truth.” 


To live happier lives, to live more successful 
lives, to make each day stand for more enjoy- 
ment of everything—certainly, this is worth 
some attention to your feet. The Arch Preserver 
Shoe, the shoe with a real “chassis,” is help- 
ing thousands of men get more out of each hour, 
each day, each year. 


TRADE MARK REG US PAT OFFICE 


“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL" 


The genuine Arch Preserver 
Shoe for men is made only by 
E. T. Wright & Company, Inc., 
Rockland, Mass.,—for women 
and children by The Selby Shoe 
Co., Portsmouth, Ohio 


Sold by Leading Dealers 


This shoe has a concealed, built-in arch bridge 
that prevents straining and sagging of the foot 
arch; it has a flat inner sole that prevents 
pinching of the nerves, blood-vessels and bones 
of the forepart of the foot. It eliminates prac- 
tically all of the ordinary foot troubles. When 
you multiply a little ache or dullness by the 
thousands of steps you take each day, then 
you can understand the bigness of the load 
that troublesome feet place upon you. 


The Arch Preserver Shoe is now made in a 
range of prices that bring foot comfort and 
style within the reach of all. 


Find out for yourself (send today for our 
Check-up Foot Chart) why and how your feet 
are bothering you in ordinary shoes. 


BE. he WRIGH DR & CO: ING: 
Dept. S-35, Rockland, Mass. 
Makers of Men’s Fine Shoes since 1876 


No. 135 
Vanderbilt 


E. T. Wright & Co., Inc., Dept. S-35, Rockland, Mass. 
Send me the “Check-up Foot Chart,” and name ee nearest dealer. 


Name 


Address. 
City. 
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companies, shall continue without interrup- 
tion, should there be any such connections. 

“FIFTH: It is to be understood in all the 
above cases that it is the wish and intention 
to preserve any facilities or connections 
which Independent companies and their 
patrons may enjoy at the time the property 
of an Independent company may be ac- 
quired, with such increase of the same 
facilities as may be necessary on account of 
future growth and extension of the business, 
but it is not the intention that by virtue of 
such acquisition the range of facilities of any 
Independent company or of the patrons 
of any Independent company shall be in- 
creased. 

“‘S1xTH: The associated Bell companies 
will not require connecting companies to 
use any special make of apparatus or equip- 
ment. The only requirement will be the use 
of such facilities and equipment as will give 
commercial service.” 


The seventh paragraph, in which it was 
asserted that “‘it is distinctly understood 
that this policy does not in any way con- 
template the interchange of messages be- 
tween two or more exchanges located within 
the same town or community,” was the one 
thing the Independent committee fought 
longest and hardest. But the fight was 
vain. Mr. Vail was adamant on that. 
Twenty-three and a half months later, 
however, Vice President Kingsbury, in his 
letter to Attorney-General McReynolds re- 
linquishing Bell ownership and control of 
the Western Union, provided for a system 
of physical connections for toll messages. 
The arrangement was, of course, not as ad- 
vantageous as the Independents desired, 
but, everything considered, it was a great 
improvement over conditions which had 
forced the negotiations. 

The Kingsbury commitment of Decem- 
ber 19, 1913, pledged an abandonment of 
efforts to acquire Independent properties. 
This was at the time hailed with delight, 
but changes of the law as to regulation of 
telephone service, valuation, expenditures, 
equipment and rates by public authority 
worked a marked change in public senti- 
ment. There was a series of consolidations, 
following an agreement as to methods. Not 
only were cities with competing lines af- 
fected, but very often the acquisition of a 
strategic center by one company would 
leave outlying, noncompetitive exchanges 
at a disadvantage. Each situation had to 
be carefully considered in all its aspects. 
Employes were taken care of as to seniority, 
pension rights, and so on. Care was like- 
wise taken to distribute the business of 
factories in such a way as to prevent all 
avoidable loss. 


Enter the Automatic Telephone 


There was one exception. The automatic 
telephone had never been used by the Bell. 
Inventors had vainly sought to interest the 
Bell and its associated companies in the dial 
automatic system. Wherever, under the 
consolidation agreements, an Independent 
exchange gave way for the Bell, no orders 
from that locality were made for automatic 
equipment. This was ruinous to manufac- 
turers of the automatic, who had built up 
their business on orders from Independents. 
It was not until the Great War that a solu- 
tion was found. A strike of telephone oper- 
ators had been settled adversely to the 
Bell. The award meant loss or a sharp ad- 
vance in rates. 

It was at this psychological moment 
that President Vail was again approached 
and urged to buy automatic equipment. 
He yielded to the force of circumstances 
and the Bell ban on the automatic was lifted. 
The automatic, or ‘“‘machine switching,” 
as the Bell people like to say, is now being 
rapidly installed in the chief exchanges of 
the world. 

The Independent telephone operations 
are not confined to small towns and rural 
communities. Of the 8200 Independent ex- 
changes, there are sixty-one Class A ex- 
changes, each with more than 10,000 


t 


? 


subscribers; thirty-six Clas 
ranging from 5000 to 10, 
each; and 532 Class C exe} 
from 1000 to 5000 subscribe 

There are such goodly cit 
Minnesota; Terre Haute, 
coln, Nebraska; Tampa, 
Wayne, Indiana; Santa Bay 
Beach, California; Rochest 
and Mason City, Iowa, sery 
dependent telephones. TI 
county-seat towns in nearl; 
connected up with countrys; 
by Independent telephones, 

There is still a strong wor 
ent organization—the Unit 
pendent Telephone Associa 
is of the utmost practical , 
president and secretary wh 
touch with every developr 
years. 

Mr. F. B. MacKinnon, 
president for many years 
teen years’ active execut 
with the association. Hem 
in Washington and in Ch 
through his efforts that tl 
randum of June 14, 1922, 
declaration of policy, was P 
tablished a policy consis 
Kingsbury commitment of 
1913, after the Act of Cong 
1921, had removed certair 


to the United States _ 
phone Association of all 
changes of ownership. 


American Telephone and 
pany, had the honor of bei 
official to address the Ind 
phone Association, on its i ! 
he spoke at the 1922 sessi 

Telephony, for many ye# 
one of the ablest industrial }} 
lished, and there are other 
When the telephone was | 
utility by law, subject to s: 
state regulations, the Ind: 
phone association experts ° 
principles and the details, 
representatives served on 
which prepared the fo: 
adopted by the Interstate 
mission and followed gener‘! 
commissions. The assoc 
stand for cost of reproduc 
of valuation for rate-m 
been upheld by the Suprer 
United States. 

When it is recalled how mn) 
have been concerned, and ¥ 
of conditions has et 


separated places of businesit 
which the Independent te) 
tions, under various names, 
common problems for the i 
dustry as a whole is a sub 

There have been many fn 


engaged in the deliberatio 
tions for more than aq 
but they have had a sing]! 
permanent good of the ind\ 
Any attempt to enumer 
spicuous figures would be W 
In various capacities I : 
nearly all of them. Some of} 
not only my friends but bi”! 
for many years. Some of tl! 
lections of my life cluster » 
Although I have reache t 
reminiscences are nat 
much employed in the solve 
problems to indulge in the 
daily reminded of some in 
tion or committee in thos@ 
when we were doing our 
the telephone service of 
it at the beck and call of 
zen, no matter where he m! 
the throbbing life of the ‘ 
some spot remote oe 
haunts of men. : 
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Five Disc Wheels 


New Mallard Green 
Lacquer Finish 


Cowl Ventilator 
Cowl Lights 


jor Sedan 
dylinder Motor 
e-Feed Lubrication— 


rf [main bearings, connecting rod 
‘ngs and camshaft bearings 


Jaring Crankshaft 

aring Camshaft 

- Velour Upholstery 

)-Wheel Brakes 
Balloon Tires 


Rear-vision Mirror 
Silken Curtains 
Transmission Lock 


Aut. Windshield Wiper 
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W. Nash Alone 


Mffers Such Quality at the Price 


Nowhere else in the $1000 market—or for hundreds 
f dollars more—can you buy all that C. W. Nash has 
mbodied in the Ajax Six. 


A glance at the costly engineering attractions listed 
-bove, and ten minutes at the wheel will clinch the 
tuth of that statement conclusively. 


fou need only test its flashing acceleration, sense the 
Ihenomenal smoothness of its power-flow, and feel 
he ultra ease with which it rides and drives to realize 
hat the Ajax Six does offer far more than was ever ex- 


rected in the $1000 field. 


And the mounting flood of orders pouring in from all 


ver the country is eloquent evidence that buyers rec- 
ognize this car as another great Nash success. 


or C. W. Nash personally designed and built the 
‘Ajax Six—and the Ajax Motors Company is entirely 
wned by The Nash Motors Company with Mr. Nash 
resident of both companies and with directors identical. 1 
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Where Flashing 


Beacons Safeguard Ships 
There are 


19K AND down our coasts, wherever 

lighthouses flash their warnings to 
lives at sea in peril, NICHOLSON Files 
are on hand, doing their part to keep 
the beacons shining brightly. 


Whether it is filing a wire to a fineness 
that will enable it to keep the tiny gas 
outlets free from carbon, or for reg- 
ular machine work, there is always a 


NICHOLSON File to meet every need. 
With the same rigid care that the lighthouse 
inspector uses in his work, our inspectors test 
NICHOLSON Files repeatedly before they 


leave the factory. The number of them used in 
lighthouses proves how well this work is done. 


AOL 
GS 
USA 


(TRADE MARK) 


Hardware Dealers know 
the lasting qualities of 
NICHOLSON Files. Ask | 
yours more about their use 


NICHOLSON 
FILE COMPANY 


Providence, R.1., U.S.A. 


—a File for Every Purpose 
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arrogant figure of the sartorially elegant 
New York representative. Then for a few 
moments the air was filled with language. 
But through the smoke of anathema came 
the calm, triumphant voice of Director J. 
Cesar Clump. 

“He plays poker, does he? An’ he’s 
willin’ fo’ us to pay his espenses, is he? 
Sweet sufferin’ sidemeat! Just wait until 


1? 


the boys git their teeth into him! 


Within forty-eight hours Mr. Hectic 
Marshall had been unanimously adjudged 
the winner of the unpopularity contest. 
For two days he had circulated about the 
Midnight lot, chiefly in the company of 
President Orifice R. Latimer; for two days 
he had insinuated himself everywhere that 
he was not wanted and oozed advice which 
irritated and was never accepted. Mr. 
Marshall fairly dripped ideas, and the con- 
sensus of opinion was that they were all 
bad—but good or bad, his hearers refused 
to listen. 

“That feller is about as nessery as an 
icicle at the Nawth Pole,’’ summarized 


Clump. “What I ain’t got fo’ him is no 
use.” 

“Uppity!’’ snarled Opus Randall, the 
pudgy star. 


But the supreme antipathy belonged to 
Florian Slappey; Florian the debonair, the 
elegant, the fashion plate. From the in- 
stant of their meeting at the Terminal Sta- 
tion Hectic had marked Florian out as his 
especial victim. He taunted Florian and 
tantalized him, and Mr. Slappey had not 
failed to accept the battle gage. Once or 
twice they met on the lot, and on each occa- 
sion—in the presence of witnesses— Hectic 
had removed his glasses, polished them, 
fitted them on his nose and inspected Mr. 
Slappey in the manner of a scientist exam- 
ining a beetle. 

“Ah, this is the nursemaid!”’ 

There were some on the lot who, under 
other circumstances, might have laughed. 
But not so when the vitriol issued from the 
lips of the despised Mr. Marshall. In this 
clash it was Midnight versus Hectic, and in 
his magnificent confidence, Mr. Marshall 
did not suspect that he was up against more 
opposition than any single colored gentle- 
man had ever yet been able to handle. 

The chief sufferers—Florian Slappey and 
J. Cesar Clump—held conference, and into 
Florian’s ear Ceesar poured his plan for ven- 
geance. Florian listened with an eager 
smile. 

“Hot ziggity dam! 
poker game sy 

‘*He’s libel to be pretty good.’’ 

“Pretty good ain’t gwine git him no- 
where at all. He needs to be a wizard if he 
aims to git away fum that game with even 
one pant.” 

Nor was Florian far from wrong. The 
Full House Poker Club was an institution 
of ancient standing and well-deserved repu- 


Git that feller in a 


| tation. Once a week it met, and for several 
| hours a brand of cards was displayed which 


would have made Mr. Hoyle green with 
envy. These men knew one another’s 
games. They could tell with uncanny pre- 
cision just when a fellow member was bluff- 
ing, just when a one-card draw had been 
successful, just when a two-card draw indi- 
cated original threes or a small pair and big 
kicker. Strangers played seldom—and dis- 
astrously. 

Meanwhile, whatever change time devel- 
oped in the manner of the visitor was de- 
cidedly for the worse. And not the least 
unkindest cut lay in the fact that Orifice 
Latimer—despising the man personally— 
found more than a bit of substance in cer- 
tain of his suggestions. 

And finally came Friday, when Hectic 
suggested that as he had completed his sur- 
vey of the Midnight lot and methods of op- 


| eration, it might prove an excellent thing 


to assemble all the more important persons 
to listen to a lecture. Orifice scented trou- 
ble and objected, but eventually Hectic 


had his way. Grumbling a 
they filed into Latimer’s offi 
noon and seated themselves 
wall. The last to enter were 
pey and J. Cesar Clump; hy 
others, they seemed radiantly 
paused on the threshold and 1 
mocking obeisance to the Ney 
sentative. 

“Good evenin’ to you, Mist 
Us has come to snatch a few 
dom pearls which is about to 
ruby lips.”’ 

An audible snicker ran aro 
and Hectic purpled. This was 
strip him of considerable dig 
was not pleased. 

“T is a dumb-bell,” obse 


genially, “‘an’ I craves to list 
like you. It makes me ye’y 
myse’f.”’ 


Hectic focused furiously on 

“You is the nursemaid, ain 

Mr. Slappey was prepared f 

“‘Yas-suh, I sholy is. I lef’ 
apron to home.” 

“H’m!” ~ Hectie turned 
“This man’s contract calls fo 
after Excelsior Nix, ‘oc it 

oe Yeh.”’ ” 

“An’ he don’t hold no res 
tion, does he?”’ 

“ce No-o. ” ' 

“Well, I don’t aim tonne 
matters in the presence of 8 
him out!” 

Florian spluttered and stam 
tic was frostily insistent, an 
Clump’s solicitation, he left 
if Mr. Slappey was angry, his 
more devastating than th 
remained and gave ear 
scathing comment on 
and pictures. 

Hectic spoke with a 
he spared nobody. He 
ruthlessly and accurate 
and retiring Eddie Fizz 
with enormous particu y 
into the acting technic of Gl 
who, in private life, was Mrs 

The meeting broke up. F 
wrathy, the important person 
night pay roll gathered into ki 
cussed with keen relish var) 
which might be inflicted ip 
shall. 

Even Florian Slappey’s Ww 
no longer grinned at memo) 
comfiture. They presented | 
in their antipathy to this tal! 
sufferably conceited man fror 

Hectic Marshall knew the 
unpopular with the others ( 
lemon juice is with a freshly 0! 
But he had been driving relent: 
a fixed and definite end. Al) 
visit to Birmingham he had‘ 
perately to impress Orifice R. } 
his worth. He wanted Latint 
him as a genius, and he eared! 
of his fingers whether or not! 
him personally. 

What Hectic wished to do 
Orifice that he had erred in 81 
year distributing contract at / 
sand dollars.a picture when 


as easily have obtained twe 
wished to bring tears of regre! 
dential eye, and then tostagge’ 
information that he had never 
signed contract and that Mid 
position to negotiate with o! 
tors. He regarded his own 4 
make this new contract as 
aftermath, and of course 4 sn! 
from the deal and perhaps 4” 
contract at a very materia 
salary. 

Saturday morning Heetic | 
self with President Latimer 7" 
to Latimer’s secretary that tY 
to be interrupted. 

(Continued on Page? 
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ARS AGO, in these pages, we 
an advertisement, headed ““The 
nd the Vision,’* in which we 
te to those early pioneers who 
ceive of a mighty nation rising 
Ted woods and fertile plains. 


ere courageous, far-seeing men, 
‘was not one of them who pos- 
id have conceived the progress 
seen made in the last one hun- 
's. Nor is there a man alive 
(2 can draw an adequate picture 
‘ntry as it will be in 2026. | 
‘eam of yesterday is a reality 
1 accepted and almost com- 
achievement tomorrow. You 
*h no farther than the present- 
lopment of radio to see how 
ston of the possibilities in just 
can widen in a few years. Yet 
those who catch the vision of a 


NEW YORK 


ail 1, 
WIDENED 
VISION 


great success and those who pass it by. 

It has been less than eighty-five years 
since bathtubs were taxed $30 a year as 
“a luxurious and undemocratic vanity,” 
declared unlawful in at least one state, 
and banned by physicians as unhealthful. 


It has been less than thirty years since 
the Captain of Park Guards in Fairmount 
Park, Philadelphia, wrote: ‘The automo- 
bile has not entered the park in sufficient 
numbers to warrant an expression as to 


N..W. AYER & SON 


ry ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


its safety to the public. . . . It seems to 
me a man versed in mechanics will have 
to be stationed in each district of the 
park to afford relief where the machine 
breaks down.” 


One of the most important functions 
of an advertising agency 1s to look ahead 
and anticipate the widened vision of each 
new decade or generation. To help the 
advertiser to keep his business so flexible 
and modern that he always will be a step 
ahead of changes in the public’s opinions 
and needs. To be willing, yet not too 
eager, to discard old practices and adopt 
the new. To be able to distinguish be- 
tween a mirage and a true picture of the 
coming years. 


*In the issue of March 8, 1919, the first of this present 
series of N. W. Ayer & Son advertisements was published. 
For seven years our announcements have appeared each 
month without interruption. We speak from experience 
when we say “Keeping Everlastingly At It Brings Success.” 
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This MICHIGAN drain 


| 


o 


ist lazy any more 


There’s one drain in Michigan whose trouble-causing 
days are over! 


, 


“We live in a hard water town,” writes the owner, 
“and you know what hard water does to soap and grease. 
I was always careful about what went into the kitchen 
sink, but in spite of that the drain would cause trouble 
two or three times every year. Then I tried Drano—and 
that drain hasn’t caused me a bit of trouble since. I 
now use Drano regularly every week or two.”’ 


RANO is the modern way to keep drains 
D clean, free-flowing, sanitary. It opens 
clogged drains and when used regularly, it pre- 
vents drains from getting clogged. 


Just pour it down the drain and add water. It 
bubbles and boils—quickly dissolves grease, hair, 
lint, soapy refuse, and other accumulations. You 
can use Drano freely in every drain in the house 
—it positively will not harm porcelain, en- 
amel or plumbing. 


HEE EA SH Ea Ge 


Many other uses 


In millions of homes Drano is now being used 
regularly to keep refrigerator drain-pipes clean 
and sanitary—to clean up grease and oil drip- 
pings from garage floors—to remove hard-burned 
fats or food from baking dishes, pots, pans, glass 
ovenware—anything but aluminum. 


Keeps garbage 
cans sanitary 
Sprinkle Drano in 
garbage cans —it 
cleans, disinfects and 

deodorizes. 


Get acan of Drano today, at your grocery, drug 
or hardware store. Or send 25c for a full-sized 
can. Express charges additional outside of the 
United States and Canada. The Drackett Chem- 
ical Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Cleans and Opens 
Drains 25¢ 
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“‘Orifice,’’ he announced, “‘you sho is a 
fool!” 

Orifice gasped. 

“S-s-s-says which?”’ 

“Says you is a fool—or you anyhow 
was.” 

“How come?” Latimer was too dazed 
to become immediately resentful. 

“For signin’ up a contrack at twenty 
thousan’ dollars a pitcher.” 

“Oh!” Orifice commenced to freeze. 

“Uh-huh!” continued Hectic blandly. 
“Tf you had of had sense enough to let me 
handle things, I could of got you twenty- 
five thousan’ easy. But no, you never even 
thought of tryin’ anybody ’cept these folks 
which has been handlin’ yo’ output fum 


the first. Tha’s what I meant when I 
said 44 

“‘That I was a fool. I understan’. You 
is sholy loose with yo’ compliments, 


Hectic.’”’ Mr. Marshall did not notice that 
his chief was stonily polite. “‘An’ who is 
these other distributors which would of 
paid twenty-five thousan’ each if I had 
of had brains enough to think of askin’ 
FOu1G 22? 

Hectic glibly recited the names of all the 
leading short-subject distributors, then sat 
back and gazed triumphantly. 

“Ts that so?’’ queried Latimer. ‘‘Is that 
entirely so?”’ 

“Absolutely!” 

“F’m!” Latimer took a file from the 
drawer of his desk. From this he selected a 
letter which he tossed insultingly toward 
Hectic. ‘‘P’ruse that,’’ he commanded. 

It was a letter from Midnight’s present 
distributors announcing that while they 
would stick by their previously made offer 
of twenty thousand in view of their prom- 
ise, they preferred to be released, since that 
price afforded them too small a margin of 
profit. They suggested earnestly that 
Midnight dicker elsewhere. 

In rapid succession other letters fol- 
lowed, until Hectic had gaspingly inspected 
a complete and businesslike correspondence 
between Latimer and each of the country’s 
biggest short-subject distributors. All of 
them were eager to handle Midnight pic- 
tures at the rate of twenty-six a year, but 
sixteen thousand was the best bid of most 
and one only offered seventeen thousand. 

“And so,’”’ summarized Latimer coldly, 
“we wrote to our regular people that we 
had decided to stay with them an’ was ac- 
ceptin’ their offer of twenty thousan’. An’ 
we announced that we had signed the con- 
track which they had already executed, an’ 
had forwarded same to our New York 
representative. 

“An’ now, Mistuh Hectic Marshall, I 
guess that explains a few things. And the 
most thing it explains is that if I hadn’t 
sent that contrack to you an’ got it deliv- 
ered in time, we would have to make a new 
contrack at a price of four thousan’ less per 
pitcher than the one we has got. So I ask 
you, is you satisfried?”’ 

Hectic was blinking and thinking. But 
his thoughts were running around in 
circles. He suspected that catastrophe was 
backing up against him, ready to push, and 
the sensation was not at all pleasant. At 
first the ghastly potentialities did not strike 
Mr. Marshall. But gradually, as he re-. 
viewed the situation, it became more and 
more evident that he was facing what 
might prove to be a decidedly disastrous 
crisis in his affairs. 

In his pocket was the signed contract 
which should have been formally delivered 
to the distributors in New York more than 
a week before. The contract was deliver- 
able not later than Monday morning at ten 
o’clock in New York—and this was Satur- 
day. Failure to deliver the contract by 
that time rendered it void, formal delivery 
of the contract being one of the stipulated 

terms. 

Hectic knew that he was beaten, but 
even yet he did not comprehend how badly 
beaten he was. He raised frightened eyes 
to the angry face of his president. Latimer 
was leaning forward, beating an even tattoo 
on the desk with spatulate fingers. 


‘ 

“You ain’t been pop’lar ay 
Hectic. You has criticized ey’ 
stood fo’ it ’cause you left me 
when you come in heah an’ ¢a] 
dent a fool if 

“T ’pologize, Orifice,” g: 
panic. “I do, honest. An’ fu’t} 
clares that I is a fool.” 

“How come you to ’scover { 

“Just happened so.” He 
mournfully toward the windoy 
looked down upon the filming ¢ 
bang low-comedy scene. “A; 
fice, I has meant well, an’ [ j 
heahfrom tonight on the midn 

“Ain’t nobody gwine weep, 
tha’s a fack. You has suecy] 
this lot like a disease. Take 
an’ stick to the New York o 
comp’ny. We ain’t cravin’ | 
down heah.” 

“Tha’s mutual, Orifice.” 

President Latimer rose, “|; 
be at the poker game tonight? 

Hectic’s eyes narrowed. He 
ning to feel as though he had be 
used. Fate had stacked ee 
against him. After all, they s 
appreciated his well-meant effo. 
advice. He knew well enoug] 
planned, but Hectic was no | 
with his own card-playing abil 
was with everything else concerr 
Here was the chance to wind 
mingham sojourn in a blaze of g 
tunity for a scintillating exit | 
participation in Midnight prod 
struck an attitude. 

“TIsI goin’? Listen at me, Ori 
so they is a few things about m 
ers that I don’t know, but pla; 
poker is the one thing I don’t 
else but. An’ I just nachelly ite 
them persnickety cullud per 
things.” 

Orifice grinned. 

“Reckon they is sho gwine 
to you, Hectic,’”’ he answered 
fashion. ‘‘Us’ll be at Lawyer C) 
prompt at eight tonight.” 

When Latimer and Hectic ar 
minutes before eight, the othe 
of the Full House Poker Club w 
present. An air of general gooc 
vaded the room, and each ma 
toward Hectic a manner of s 
diality. Here was the chance 
they had been looking; here was 
which involved more than a n 
to overflow with language. Flor 
and Cesar Clump greeted Hecti 
it was, they explained, the ha 
ment of their lives. | 

Hectic’s self-esteem had not | 
the dust. Mr. Marshall was qi 
himself again, and a goodly po 
old insouciance returned. 

“‘Playin’ with me is gwine co! 
a heap,” he postulated, “but y 
learn so much about the game tl! 
decide it was wuth it.” 

“Tha’s real grateful of you, 

“T aims to learn folks which) 
learned.” 

“Tha’s the most thing we | 
commence.” 

The window shades in Law, 
impressive dining room had bi 
The massive table was covered | 
baize. The players donned e 
doffed coats and seated themselv 
Chew sat at the foot of the tat 
left was Hectic Marshall; and) 
cling back to Chew again, were 
Herring, Florian Slappey, Orifid 
Opus Randall, J. Casar Clum) 
Potts and Semore Mashby. Ma! 
and shriveled and starkly inte’ 
game, was selected to bank. Hei 
in twenty-dollar stacks. The w! 
sented dimes; the reds, quarters,’ 
half dollars; and the yellows cali 
dollar each. Chew explain 
his guest: 

“Ten-cent ante, dollar 
When we gits a roodle hand, wé 
round at double limit. Thats 

(Continued on Page 10 
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standards. Each is vibrationless. And each is the 
top value in its price class. Any Peerless owner will 


confirm all this—and more. 


best six in the world?” The new 90° V-type Eight-69 Any Peerless dealer will gladly send any of these great 


ICH will it be? The remarkable Six-80— 
compact, wonderfully easy to handle? The 
powerful Six-72—a big, roomy car known as “the 
cars to your home or office for you to drive. Just phone. 


PEERLESS MOTOR CAR CORP., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Export Dept.: 615 Fisk Bldg., New York City 


BEEN A GOOD CAR 


—a car without peer at any price? 


Each is a real Peerless. Each built with all the pre- 
cision and fineness that have always marked Peerless 
PEERLESS HAS ALWAYS 
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The City of Patriotic Shrines and Beautiful Vistas 


WASHINGTON 


HIS view of the towering, graceful Washington 

Monument, flooded in silver moonlight as it 

pierces the sky at night, is a sight long to be 
remembered. It is one of the rewards of a trip to 
Washington. 


But there are other rewards too—warm, personal 
impressions that touch the heart and cause the blood 
to tingle with a patriotic pride. 


How much more intimately we come to know the 
man Abraham Lincoln, for instance, when we gaze 
upon the heroic statue of the Martyr President in 
the Lincoln Memorial! How profoundly we feel the 
tragedy of the Civil War when we see the serried 
ranks of marble slabs in Arlington Cemetery that 
mark the graves of the 20,000 heroes of that struggle! 
How personal becomes our conception of the nation’s 
law makers when we stand under the great dome of 


The Baltimore & the Capitol and listen to the deliberations of Congress! 


Ohio is the only route 
between New York, 
Chicago and St. Louis 
passing directly 
through Washington, 
where liberal stop-over 
privilege is accorded. 


To know the story of Washington and its attractions 
more intimately, you should read the illustrated 
“Book About Washington,” issued by the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad. It deals with the history of the city 
and describes the principal points’and objects of 
interest. A copy will be mailed to you on receipt of 
coupon below. 


BALTIMORE © OHIO 


(The Line of the 
CAPITOL Gmited ©& NATIONAL Gmited 


Ww. B. CALLOWAY, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Baltimore, Md. 

Without obligation on my part, please mail me a copy of the 64-page 

“Book about Washington” issued by your Company. 
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(Continued from Page 98) 

“Pretty cheap game,” sneered Hectic. 
“But I reckon you fellers cain’t afford to 
lose ve’y much.” 

“Now listen —— 

“Aw, quit talkin’ an’ let’s go. First jack 
fo’ Doe Herring. Doc deals.” 

At first the play was cautious. Those 
who had suffered scourging from Hectic’s 
tongue were determined that this golden 
opportunity for revenge should not be 
wasted. And in order to win, it was neces- 
sary to know something of the stranger’s 
game. But Hectic was doing a bit of study- 
ing, too, and it was Hectic who made the 
first bluffing bid for a pot—and won it. He 
chuckled tauntingly as he flipped his hand 
face up on the table and raked in the pot. 

Then the game took unto itself a rather 
wild complexion. Before ten o’clock the 
hosts had made a startling discovery— 
Hectic Marshall had not exaggerated his 
poker-playing ability. Now thoroughly at 
home, he played his cards with brilliance 
and dash. When they thought he was 
bluffing, he held the necessary cards. No 
sooner did they believe he was holding the 
winning hand than he exhibited a forlorn 
pair of deuces and took the pot. The chips 
moved steadily across the table toward him. 
By 10:30 he had almost disappeared behind 
a bulwark of yellows, and his thin, insulting 
voice cut, maddeningly through the haze of 
cigar smoke. 

“Thought you fellers knew somethin’ 
*bout poker. Ain’t you never learned, 
Florian, that holdin’ an ace kicker is silly? 
An’ you, Cxsar, fum the minute you looked 
at yo’ hand, I knowed you didn’t have 
nothin’. Fack that you raised befo’ the 
draw showed me that you was drawin’ to a 
bobtail. Uh-huh, this lesson is costin’ you 
boys a lot, but you also is learnin’ some- 
thin’.”’ 

The situation was unbearable. Time 
after time they hooked Hectic, and time 
after time he would lay down a strong hand 
before a superior one—without calling. 
The game took on a tenseness which had 
been absent at first. It appeared that Mr. 
Marshall was to leave Birmingham in the 
full glory of perfect triumph. They were all 
sad, and most miserable were Florian 
Slappey and J. Cesar Clump. This had 
been their final desperate play for revenge. 
Since Hectic had first accepted the invita- 
tion to the poker game, they had smiled 
under his barrage of insults, knowing that 
his downfall would be crushing. Instead 
of that the gentleman from New York rode 
a tidal wave of triumph. He was proving 
himself a superb poker player. He was 
winning their money in vast quantities. 
He played brilliantly and daringly, luring 
them to destruction. And never for an 
instant did his insults cease; they issued 
from his lips in a constant stream. 

At five minutes after eleven Hectic was 
more than a hundred dollars winner, 
thereby smashing all records for the Full 
House Poker Club. He glanced at his wrist 
watch and announced that he would play 
twenty minutes longer. 

“‘ Ain’t you goin’ to give us no chance to 
git even?” queried Clump. 

“Boy, ev’y minute I ain’t in this game 
makes money fo’ you-all. I got to catch 
that 11:50 train fo’ New York.” 

““Why don’t you go in the mawnin’?” 

Hectie’s expression grew momentarily 
serious as he remembered the contract in 
his pocket—the vitally important contract 
which must be delivered by ten o’clock 
Monday morning if he and Midnight were 
to be saved from disaster. 

“Got to leave tonight.” 

“Hmph! Scared?” 

“‘On’y thing I is scared of is that you fel- 
lers ain’t got brains enough to understand 
how good poker player I is.” 

“Pff! Loathing what you has got fo’ 
yo’se’f!” 

Dr. Brutus Herring was dealing. He 
flipped the cards around the table with the 
usual warning of ‘“‘Watch yo’ discards! 
This is gwine be a jack-pot hand.” 

Florian, seated on his left, was desperate. 
Luck had been running against him all 


” 


t 


M 


evening. His hands had been 
interesting. He picked up 
and glanced at them one at 
seven, nine, nine—he g 
breathe as he thumbed 

was the fourth nine, and ] 
broadly as he flipped z a blue 
pot. oe 
“Opens fo’ half a doll ar i,” 
quiveringly. ’ 

Latimer stayed with a sm 
Randall dropped. Herring 
“How ’bout you, Mistuh G] 

Cesar bent earnest eyes | 
The trey of hearts leered w 
the seven of hearts. Not s 
came the four—also of hear 
diately behind that the five, 
did not change. He glan 
card, knowing what it wo 
hearts! J. Cesar Clump s } 
behind the first straight f 

“Ride,” he commented 
a blue to the middle of the 

Welford Potts stayed, 
dropped and Lawyer Eva 
wise. They gazed inqui 

Mr. Marshall was star’ 
cards. It was apparent th 
ingly well pleased—and s 
ceal that fact. His sw 
swept the table as with 
sent a blue and a yellow: 
pot. 

“Raises a dollar!” 

J. Cesar Clump’s left e 
Hectic had a good hand! | 
a moment of profound 
wished Hectic good luck 
only the man would conti 
the straight flush 3 

Brutus Herring dropped. 
tated, then played canny 
in a dollar with apparen 
announced that he would 

The others dropped. Cz 
adollar. Hectic frowned and‘ 
followed suit. The three € 
alone in the game and the | 
ward with keen relish. He 
cated strength and they 
play of both Florian and 
to know that they held pe 

“Cards?” 

““Gimme one,”’ ordered 
took notice. Two pair, v 
saw a slow grin decorate MV 
indicating probably that 
full house. 

Clump stood pat. A sti 
or a flush. Hectic elevatec 
air and Chew tossed him a 

The man from New Yor 
card, placed his hand 
table, smiled and lighted a 

“Yo’ bet, Brother Sle 
quietly. } 

Florian bet a dollar on 
Clump made a quick survé 
flush and raised a dollar. ’ 
eral gasp and all eyes focu 
Marshall. 

Hectic was quite lan 
three yellow chips with 
and pushed them into the; 
table. es 

“Raise the limit!” 

Florian’s heart sang. “| 
you!” 

“Me too,” echoed Cesa 

This time Hectic did n 
yellows instantly joined t 
dollar!” 

Around the table there 
heard but silence, and 
Tense drama was in th 
rare clash of powerful 
players. 

Mr. Marshall was unpet 
sardonic smile played abov 
fast as the bet came up 
Florian and Cesar see 

“Up a dollar!) a 

An’ another!” 

The pot was growin 
was patent that som 
threshold of great P 
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Gas Service 


What the American Sugar Refining Company 
says about Prest-O-Lite 


Recentiy the American Sugar Refining Company 
wrote us as follows: 

“We are pleased to advise you that Prest-O-Lite 
Gas Equipment has always served us well. In fact, 
we have found it to be the most economical for 
heavy-truck service. 

“Domino Sugars and Syrups are sent all over the 
world, tremendous quantities are shipped every 
day and our many trucks must be equipped to work 
economically and efficiently at all times.” 

It is not at all surprising that we are continually 
receiving such letters from large and small fleet 
operators all over the country, because, after 
all, there is no light like Prest-O-Lite for truck 
service. 


It is economical to install and to operate. It gives 


trucks a penetrating, mellow light that makes night 
driving safe and fast. It is proof against rough roads 
and bad weather. It is legal everywhere. 

Prest-O-Lite equipment operates on Prest-O-Lite 
Gas in convenient tanks. Empty tanks can be ex- 
changed for full ones at any one of the thousands 
of Prest-O-Lite Service Stations by paying a small 
amount for the gas only. 

As manufacturers of storage batteries for light- 
ing trucks, as well as Prest-O-Lite Gas, we are ina 
position to tell you the lighting equipment that has 
proved most satisfactory in various types of service. 


DHE (PRES THO 441 P Bae ©. eas: 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
New York San Francisco 
In Canada: Prest-O-Lite Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


WORLDS LANGEST 
MANUFACTURER OF 
ACETYLENE "THEGAS 
OFATHOUSAND USES: 


QATTERIES FOR 
AUTOMOBILES, FARM 
LIGHTING. RAILWAY 
SIGNALS AND RADIO 4 
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TOM-TOM THE OCTAGON 
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White dial 
$3:25 


Radium 


$4.25 


Tom-Tom helps you 


hoard the gold 
of sleep 


TOM-TOM rolls the stone of 
silence up to the deep cave of 
your sleep, and lets you, un- 
disturbed, count your dream 
nuggets in the dark. Not the 
noise of a ticking penetrates 
to you. Yet at open-sesame 
time, you’d think all Ali 
Baba’s forty thieves were 
clamoring at your ears. Tom- 
Tom’s dozen poundings rouse 
you briskly—and on time! 


Tom-Tom’s noted for his 
promptness and precision. 
For his convex crystal that 
shunts off light so you can 
read his cubist numerals at 
any sane angle. For his hand- 
some, eight-sided, shiny, 
special-ring case. 

Tip-Top the pocket watch 
shares in Tom-Tom’s silent 
ticking and correct time-keep- 
ing. See these octagon True 
Time Tellers at your dealer’s. 


THE NEW HAVEN 
CLOCK COMPANY 


New Haven, Conn. 


Tip-Top the pocket watch 
White Dial $1.75 
Radium $2.75 


( cm ) 
Mii. 
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(Continued from Page 100) 
minutes both Florian and Cesar were 
forced to buy more chips. But the raising 
and reraising did not slacken. 

Hectic was in fine fettle. He was laugh- 
ing at the two others and taunting them, 
egging them into remaining in the pot. 
They required little inducement and there 
was a steady rain of yellow chips, and as yet 
no one had shown a sign of weakening. 
Once or twice the eyes of Florian Slappey 
and J. Cesar Clump met. Neither at- 
tempted to conceal his expectancy of 
triumph. 

Lawyer Evans Chew glanced at his 
watch. 

“Better speed this up. It’s twenty-five 
after eleven. Hectic’s train leaves pretty 
soon.” 

Mr. Marshall checked up on the in- 
formation. He frowned and shook his 
head. The game fascinated him, but the 
most important thing in his life at that par- 
ticular moment was the catching of the 
11:50 train for New York. Hectic shoved 
back from the table. 

“Well, boys,’”’ he announced unctuously, 
“‘T got you licked, an’ licked bad. But Ise 
got to catch that train, so I’ll save you-all 
some money. I call!” 

Florian Slappey grinned into Hectic’s 
face. ‘‘You whiches?”’ he inquired. 

Bite 

‘Just keep on callin’, big boy. I raise a 
dollar.”’ 

““An’ me!’’ Clump didn’t hesitate. 

“Say, listen,’ snapped Hectic, ‘“‘ain’t 
you two got no sense? I got to catch that 
trainee 

‘“What do you do?”’ queried Florian. 

“T call. I got you licked, an’ ——”’ 

“Raises a dollar!” 

*‘An’ a dollar mo’!’”’ commented Clump. 

‘Listen at me, Ise lettin’ you off cheap. 
I call.” 

Florian grinned into Hectic’s face. 
“* Ain’t you careless with yo’ charity? Upa 
dollar!” 

An’ a dollar!’’ repeated Clump. 

Hectic bestowed a harassed glance on his 
opponents. His voice was raspy. 

‘What you ain’t got is no sense. I guess 
I got the right to call.” 

“Guess ain’t is. I raise a dollar!” 

An’ a dollar!’’ intoned Cesar. 

The face of Hectic Marshall took on a 
purplish tinge. Time was flying and there 
was no salvation for him if he missed that 
particular train. The contract had to be 
delivered Monday morning before ten 
o’clock. 
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“Boys, listen to me 

‘Fo’ one week we ain’t done nothin’ else 
but listen to you. Now you listen to us! 
I raise a dollar.” 

“Mistuh Clump! 
you raise! Please!” 

J. Cesar Clump shrugged. ‘“ Mistuh 
Hoyle told me pussonal that when I got a 
hand like this I must bet. Raise a dollar!” 

“You don’t understand ——” 

““Tha’s ’cause we ain’t got no brains. 
But we got dollars an’ I raise you one.” 

“T ditto!” 

Hectic was desperate. ‘Tell you what 
I’se gwine do—I’ll split the pot!” 

“ Ain’t you sweet! You ain’t gwine split 
nothin’. I raise!” 

A ghastly thought came to Hectic. He 
was being expertly and scientifically whip- 
sawed. Tempus was fugiting with bewilder- 
ing rapidity. Twenty-five minutes before 
midnight. Hectic released a flood of ora- 
tory. He apologized for everything he had 
ever said of or about Florian and Cesar. 
He humbled himself and groveled in the 
dust. 

“T ain’t aimin’ to take yo’ money, boys. 
I has got the winnin’ hand. Le’s split the 
pot. There’s mo’ than a hund’ed dollars of 
my own money in yonder, plus ev’ything I 
been winnin’ all night.” 

“You aimed to teach us how to play 
poker. I boost a dollar!” 

“Up a dollar!” grinned Clump. 

Train time! The last possible train! In 
Hectic’s pocket the contract which should 
have been delivered a week before. Failure 
to deliver meant misfortune for Midnight 


Cesar! Please don’t 


and disaster for Hectic. Florian and Cesar. 


were grinning mercilessly through the haze 
of cigar smoke. 

Hectic Marshall knew that he was 
beaten. It was an agonizing, prostrating 
experience, but there was nothing to do— 
and Hectic did it. He posed for 2 moment 
in the middle of the room. He opened his 
lips and gave passionate expression to his 
opinion of Florian Slappey and J. Cesar 
Clump. He spoke much and picturesquely, 
but his words carried no impression of 
triumph. Florian and Cesar merely smiled 
disdainfully upon him and changed their 
refrain: 

“Raise a dollar!” 

An’ one dollar mo 

Hectic quivered in helpless fury. Then 
he grabbed suitcase in one hand and hat in 
the other. He vanished in a cloud of sul- 
phurous language. 

J. Cesar Clump rose. He was once again 
the Cesar of old; dominating, majestic, 


yy? 


purposeful, dynamic. Vict 
upon his shoulders and the ¢ 
lips twitched humorously, _| 
“Hectic,” he announced, 4 
“Uh-huh,” grinned F 
nent.” 
Cesar dropped a hand on 
shoulder. 
“We ain’t seen each of 
Florian, an’ don’t know whieh| 
split the pot.” 
Florian hesitated. “T 
I kind of think ——” 
brightened and his hand g 
good sport. I has you bea 
to split.” : 
“Good! What you got? 
“Four nines!” prod 
proudly. ‘‘An’ that was 
“Hesitate a minute, 
You mean you think it 
Now if you craves to 
hand ever held in a poker 
opticals on this straight 
There was a chorused g: 
and a straight flush! I 
The two winners we 
as they set about the t 
prodigious pot. j 
“Think of that fool Hectic 
templating that he could 
us!” 
“Ain’t it the truth? Bi 
It’s kind of a pity we 
these two hands.” 
““You sholy uttered it 
up the five cards which t) 
had left on the table. “L 
idjit held, anyway.” 
They crowded close ab 
Cesar. Mr. Slappey too 
dropped limply into a ch 
nance bore a queer, bewi 
and tiny beads of perspiré 
his forehead. 3 
“Great wigglin’ tripe!” 
“Will you-all look at them 
Slowly and dazedly he p’ 
of the late Hectic Marsha 
table. : 
It consisted of the ten, jac 
and ace of diamonds! y 
‘A royal flush!” gasped J.8 
It took Florian exactly 
recover from the shock. 
in the armholes of his vest, 
of fragrant cigarette smok 
fraternally upon J. Cxsar 
“Strikes me,’’ comm: 
contentedly, “that it t 
like us to beat an unbea’ 
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up, knowing how bright colored it had once 
looked. Leaden, dull as the underside of a 
fish now, from lying out in the strong light. 
Glows of pink and blue hung up for a mo- 
ment or two as the red west darkened; then 
dusk flowed over the desert almost pal- 
pably. 

Bethel haunted him, all about it, at the 
end of this first day; the girl, Ellen Herd, 
especially. A sun-faded filly of the pastures 
in the midst of stall-fed young stock—this 
tanned tired-eyed desert girl, compared to 
the faces of other girls he knew. “She 
might have a lot of speed, though,” he mut- 
tered. She had worn one dress when he 
came, another at supper—both gingham or 
calico. No paint job on that tanned face; 
no white hands, no secret, either, about 
some hell in her eyes. 

There was persistent irritation in his nos- 
trils from the hot wind; tobacco lacked its 
usual pleasantness. Suddenly out of a sort 
of nowhere, into his brain, an idea appeared 
and remained—that this girl would stay 
where she was put, would be there in a 
pinch, hold the bridge; something of the 
sort. . . . No rouge, that was one queer 
thing; dress up round her neck, only 
opened a button or two at the throat; 
stockings very faded—made him think of 
the tobacco tin—elderly, kind you’d expect 
to see with high buttoned shoes. A fight 
in her eyes. Something strange, still, 
warm 

There was but one red fume in the west. 
The rest was dark. The wind fanned him. 
The way she had spoken the word ‘“‘water”’ 
made him thirsty now. . . . Leafless cot- 
tonwoods, wiry network of bare pear 
branches, the horrified look in her eyes as 
the cattle came up. . . Queer the dark 
here—dark of stars. The boy was 
coming up with a lantern. 

‘She said I’d better follow you,” 
ported. “It fools you out here.” 

“You mean I might get lost?” 

“Yep; it’s worse than the ocean. It has 
currents too. Draws youinto them... . 
How long have you had that car?” 

Link Herd was an empty tank to fill on 
this subject. They walked back talking 
together. 

“Ts that old trailer that I saw in front of 
the blacksmith shop any good?” Tom 
asked. 

“Pretty well dried out. Might stand up 
if it was greased. Thinkin’ of hooking it on 
your car?”’ 

“Just thinking,” said Tom. 

They neared the light of the store door- 
way, when the boy said, ‘‘We’ll be out of 
here in two or three days, now that you’ve 
come. Sis is cracked to go. Been countin’ 
the hours.” 

The whole desert project suddenly cooled. 


he re- 


Tom found his cot made up among the 
wooden pillars of the big unfinished assem- 
bly hall next to the community store. It 
was like a dilapidated dance hall inside— 
an old dried-up phonograph there too. 
Ellen Herd was not seen again that night, 
but sound of her movements reached him; 
sometimes her shadow crossed the lamp- 
light between the buildings. Evidently her 
living rooms were back of the community 
store. A three-quarter moon bulged up in 
the east, weirdly tipping. Romping coyotes 
over in the foothills woke him after a time. 
He slept again, but was aroused with a 
jerk—just a dream this time, the harrowed 
face of the girl as her eyes held the starving 
cattle. Two in the morning. He didn’t 
sleep after that; finally got up, dressed, 
hooked the trailer on the back of the car 
and drove off toward Leamington. 

“He left a note,” Link called from the 
direction of the assembly hall at daybreak. 
“‘Says he’ll be back between nine and ten.” 

His sister hadn’t missed the departure in 
the night. Presently she heard a further 
yell from Link and saw him coming at a 
run, an open newspaper in his hands— 
recent Sunday magazine section, full page 
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of photographs, men and horses, polo 
players. 

“Tom Kempis, sensational young No. 2 
of the Calibans,’ they read together, 
“quitting polo at the hour of keenest tri- 
umph to take up a business career with his 
father.” 

“T thought I’d seen his face in the paper,” 
the boy said. 

It was eleven before the roadster showed 
up on the long straight road from Leam- 
ington, coming slowly, something looming 
behind. 

“It’s hay! A lot of hay on the trailer!” 
Link yelled. 

Ellen felt herself slipping. Her eyes 
smarted and filled with a suddenness that 
unnerved her. She hadn’t wept for weeks; 
she had felt the very soul of her gone dry, 
counting the hours, and this—the first man 
to come along—changing everything. 

““Te]] Laban to bring up the cattle,”’ she 
called, running into her room. 


They had gone together to the broken 
reservoir in the foothills; they had followed 
the ditches to their very source in Painted 
Rock Springs. Just now they stood near 
the ruins of the great alfalfa barn. 

“Tn March this happened—tons of al- 
falfa, hundreds of bushels of grain. The 
man with the big story about the free lands 
in the South was here at the time,”’ she said. 
““My father knew he shouldn’t listen, but 
the temptation worked harder and harder 
upon him. There were two sides to my 
father—one a saint, one a pioneer. It was 
his goodness which held the community to- 
gether, but he was horribly imposed upon. 
Any tramp who came along could have a 
home. ‘The same God is in him, Ellen,’ he 
would say. I’d tell him it certainly didn’t 
look to be working.” 

Tom found himself waiting for her smile 
again as he listened. 

“‘Oh, I don’t believe in being so dear 
and tolerant!’’ Ellen Herd went on impul- 
sively. ‘‘It’s not my way at all! I don’t 
call it being good to be duped by others. I 
liked the other side of my father better— 
the pioneer, the gambler with new and 
lonely lands—always off to some new 
country.” 

She told him of her father’s last moments 
after his stroke. 

“It was in the stréet that he fell and they 
carried him to the blacksmith shop. There 
was rain like a million hammers on the 
roof. I bent to hear his words in that 
awful beat of rain. ‘I should have stood 
firm,’ he whispered, meaning about the lure 
of the South, and then he told me to stay 
here, ‘for this is the promised land, Ellen,’ 
he said.” 

“This?” Tom repeated after a moment. 

“You should have seen it this spring. 
You may not believe it, but over in our 
yard, this very spring, a rose bloomed!” 


“What I can’t see is how you managed to 
stay on here alone all summer,’’ Tom said 
later. 

“T’ve told you it was left to me—all that 
was my father’s—-when the community 
pulled out.”’ 

“And what is it you think you’ve got 
coming?”’ he asked. 

“That’s all written down. The Kempis- 
Alden people have the figures.” 

“I’m afraid they don’t take anyone’s 
figures as final.” 

“Why, it cost a fortune to get all this 
lumber and building material here, and it’s 
all good to be used again!” 

It appeared to him to belong to the very 
terms of his new life that there was little or 


_no money to work with. He pushed out the 


words with a smile, though they hurt: 
““Not much for salvage when the wreckers 
get through. Often an abandoned property 
with buildings is worth less than fresh 
acreage.” 

“But you would say that—coming from 
Kempis-Alden.” 


“T’m afraid you’re right. I might influ- 
ence my father—that is, the firm—to pay a 
trifle, but it’s a fact I came to get some- 
thing, not to give.” 

Then she surprised him. 

“T’m not nearly so afraid of you as if you 
made a lot of promises.” 


A certain intensity to the days; it may 
have been because he expected her to leave 
momentarily. They had been in and out 
of most of the deserted buildings; spooky, 
some of them—the things people had left 
lying around—the hot winds fanning 
through. He began to understand what 
Ellen Herd had suffered; he encountered 
some of her aversions. 

“Let’s get away,” she had said as he 
started to enter the schoolhouse; and an- 
other time she pulled at his arm when he 
was getting too close to the dying pear or- 
chards. They entered one of the cabins 
just as the sun was going down. On the 
wall was a scroll lettered in colored yarns: 


And the Desert Shall Rejoice and 
Blossom as the Rose. 


“They thought they didn’t need that— 
in the Southern settlement,” she said. 

Tom began to get the feel of the Bethel 
community—something it stood for. He 
began to know that moment what it had 
meant to her to say, ‘“‘ Over in our yard, this 
very spring, arose bloomed!”’ . . . Water 
flowing, young fruit trees coming on, herds 
of cattle in the foothill ranges. Water, 
water! The great game of it all dawned. It 
might be done—a desert comeback—but a 
lifeless job alone. He moved toward her in 
the dense shadow. 

“T know you meant to go away at once; 
your brother told me. I’ve been here six 
days. What makes you stay?” 

“It was your bringing hay for the cattle 
that first night.” 

Everything melted away but her tanned 
face. He had the sense for the first time of 
looking into something that wouldn’t 
change. It had proved out—come through 
the frost and the fire, mountain and desert. 

““You’ve had your trick,’ he said ab- 
ruptly. “It’s my turn to take hold.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“‘T mean it’s your turn to play now.” 

“Then you know—I’ve never played?” 

“Yes, and I’ve never done anything else. 
I can’t make Kempis-Alden see it as I do 
perhaps, but I’ll get you something for all 
this or quit it myself. But the first thing is 
for you to get away.” 

Aching tumult of months suddenly sue 
sided; the desert hateful no longer. She 
didn’t know herself at all, only that a great 
wave was coming, that she was going to be 
drowned in it, that she could hardly wait 
for it to come. 

“‘Let’s go outside,’’ she whispered. 

Another red fume was cooling in the 
west. The desert floor seemed lifted high 
in Egyptian twilight. 

“My report is all ready to turn in,” he 


told her. ‘‘ You’ll go into town with mé to- 
morrow—you and your brother come 
along.” 

Link—of uncouth age and ways. 


‘I can put you up in our house. It won’t 
hurt the work here for my father to see you; 
maybe it’s our one best bet. Perhaps we 
can slip off for a day’s sail on the ocean.” 

She let him talk, but her mind was poign- 
antly active in her own room—the pitiful 
wardrobe. The one possible pink and white 
dress was yellowed from waiting. It would 
have to be washed and blued and pressed. 
She had seen how other girls and women 
dressed—those coming in their cars to take 
a look at the deserted village. 

“T might go to the city with you, but not 
to your house.”’ 

Next morning she was strained and ex- 
citable. To her own eyes, the pink and 
white made her look like a Mexican. Link 
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alone to make a desert bloom—and he 
turned to them now as he had never turned 
to her. Not a care in his eyes—pear trees or 
cattle, stubborn irrigation problem, teams 
pulling afar in the dust, black pipes in 
rows—all these, as if they were not and 
never had been for his eyes now. Surely 
this wasn’t the boy she had struggled to 
know, whom she had tried to meet face to 
face in the stolen sweetness of a great task 


together, this playmate of beautiful pa- 


gans. . . . And she, too stiff and stodgy 
and darkened ever to belong —— 

Two of the girls would have stayed; it 
was the men who said no. Anyway they 
were gone, and across the supper table Tom 
sat, a drained forlorn face turning often to 
her. She saw that the strain of weeks, sud- 
denly relaxed, hadn’t rested him, but let 
loose within him the ravages of piled-up 
fatigue. 

“T don’t know where to begin,’ he 
mumbled later, bowed in the lamplight be- 
fore his desk of papers. ‘“‘What do you 
s’pose is the matter?’’ His eyes followed 
her in a way that made her keep to the 
shadows. She moved through the rooms; 
he followed, at a distance, with his heart- 
breaking look. She went into her own room 
and shut the door. 

The great dearth of life such as he had 
known—the dearth of play—rose like an 
insanity within her. She had refused the 
city, and the city had come to her. She 
must leave now—tomorrow morning. Her 
soul shrank from his looking at her that 
way ever again. 


Coyotes. . . . A mule brayed in a way 
that meant daybreak. Tom was coming to 
after a bad night. He must get up and 
start the job again; but what for, what 
about? All incentive mysteriously gone; 
something heavy like a loneliness on him. 
She had nothing to say after they left; her 
door had been shut. He sat up on his cot. 
Yes, that was clearly the trouble—that shut 
door. Everything queer; the dawn had a 
sickish gray, and he couldn’t get the right 
hold to begin anywhere. Where was he 
needed most—at the desk or in the foot- 
hills? 

The gray mare’s head appeared through 
the colorless morning light over the pole 
across the wide door of the blacksmith 
shop. He crossed to her with a pail of 
water and moved on to bring hay from the 
shed behind. As he cut the wire of a fresh 
bale he heard the mare pawing the empty 
bucket back of her. He carried the hay to 
her head, then reached to get the pail from 
under her hind feet. 

““Whoa, little one!”’ 

Just then a pack rat raced across the 
straw. Gray Nurse let fly, but missed 
the rat. 


Ellen supposed he had ridden out to the 
reservoir before breakfast. It would be all 
the easier; she wouldn’t have to explain 
why she was hurrying off to the city alone. 
She made a plate of pancakes for Link and 
went to the store door. Her eyes widened 
at the baldish head of Tom’s mare standing 
queerly at the pole in the entrance to the 
blacksmith shop. In the garage shed, the 
roadster was under cover as usual. 

She was running across the street. The 
mare stretched back from her as far as she 
could, swinging her hind quarters about, 
tail tight, expectant of the whip. Inside, 
face down on the straw, Tom lay. She 
turned him over, the upper part of his face 
utterly masked. She took him by the shoul- 
ders, dragged him beyond the length of the 
mare’s tether and bent again. She couldn’t 
see rightly. It wasn’t lack of light. 

As she lifted the pole ajar, hurrying out, 
Gray Nurse jerked it from her hand and 
darted forth, the big crosspiece whipping 
behind. Link was making further pan- 
cakes for himself when his sister reached 
the kitchen. 

“Go! Go now! Bring a doctor from 
Leamington—a surgeon! Bring him back 
with you. Don’t mind anything else.” 

Excuse for unlimited speed at last. Link 
asked no questions. 
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Tom breathedandwaswarm. Nothought 
in her that it was strange, even miraculous, 
for a woman to carry a man’s body nearly 
a hundred yards to her living room. In 
the depths of the freshly opened conscious- 
ness Ellen dwelt in now, women carried 
their men at such a time as this. She had a 
sense that he was hers—if never before or 
never again. He breathed and was warm. 
Three hours passed as if she were alone in 
the world and it was hers. He would never 
look the same—only to her. She left him 
propped up and went out to scan the road. 
Yes, a dust cloud—someone coming. She 
hurried back and met his eyes, partly open. 

“You shouldn’t shut your door that 
way,” his lips mumbled. 


The doctor stayed two hours and Link 
took him back to Leamington before noon, 
where a telegram was sent to Mr. Kempis. 
That evening a long gray ambulance rolled 
into the deserted village—doctors in white, 
a stretcher. 

“Tt’s clear from the city!’ Link whis- 
pered. Ellen watched the big elderly man 
whose face hovered over the bandages; 
now he was coming toward her almost 
fiercely, as if she had done it. 

“You are John Herd’s daughter?” 

sé Vesa 

“T’ll get a man here tomorrow to take 
my son’s place.” 

“No one can take his place. I mean—I 
don’t want anyone else here just as we get 
the water flowing.” 

‘Someone will have to take hold.” 

“T’ll stay—until he comes back.” 

“You? It might be some time.” 

**T’ve been on the job for some time. I’ll 
keep it going.” 

“How badly is he hurt? 
know that.” 

“Tt isn’t only the—the hurt he got to- 
day. He’ll look different.” 

“What else?” 

‘He was knocked out before. It showed 
yesterday—last night. He’s been going too 
hard for weeks.” 

“You mean work?” 

“Yes, night and day—not enough money 
to afford proper help. He hasn’t been sleep- 
ing. He wasn’t used to the desert, and now 
Nature 2 

“Oh, Isee. Thanks. Let me know if you 
need anything.” 


Maybe you 


Mr. Kempis was scanning his first pri- 
vate report from the Bethel work: 

“‘General idea sound—land O. K.—all it 
needs is water. The idea of forty-acre 
farms attractive—Leamington already in- 
terested and there should be considerable 
of arush in the spring 4 

Ellen Herd had not known that one of 
the laborers she took on after Tom left was 
an engineer from the Kempis-Alden offices. 
The head of the firm had no wish to com- 
plicate her management, neither did he 
propose to let the desert project suffer at a 
critical time, with Tom having his face 
made over and fighting his way through 
the fogs of brain fever besides. 

The report continued that there had 
been a shortage of hands from the begin- 
ning, and that those on the job were put- 
ting up a nasty fight for more money since 
the young man left. Mr. Kempis smiled 
grimly to read this note: 

‘“‘Miss Herd seems to be meeting these 
pressures with a corresponding force of her 
own—no tears, either. Yesterday, when 
things looked at their blackest, she sprung 
what seems to me a good one—offered 
the pick of the farms to those willing to 
stay on and make good at a reasonable 
wage. . . . Sheruns the cook house for the 
teamsters and labor gang, keeps up the 
men’s time and her Leamington orders for 
the whole works. Fanatic or not, her father 
must have been a man worth looking into 
if his daughter is any indication of his class.”’ 

The report verified that all the land 
needed was water. 


It had happened again and again. In the 
first place, there was one darkened face, 
(Continued on Page 111) 
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“No, not more than you see now.” 

She straightened, a trace of anguish still 
in her tone. 

“You know—you know, I saw it first!” 

Now they began to remember them- 
selves; strained silences between their 
words. 

“T don’t know why I had to get knocked 
out and leave it all to you.” 

“They wanted to send another man. I 
wouldn’t have him.”’ 

““Where’s the mare?”’ 

“Over at the teamsters’ camp.” 

Stilted words—like a rehearsal. 

““Where’s Link?”’ 

“He’s there too. He’s learning to play 
cards.” 

She could talk about the work only; 
about the rains still holding off; about 
some of the men getting interested and 
taking up pieces of land, their talk of mov- 
ing the old cabins to their new farms. 

“Why was it you had to stay when 
I —_ ee 

“Tt doesn’t matter. Hadn’t you better 
lie down? Or do you want some tea first? 
You haven’t had ——” 

“Don’t go!” 

“T must fix your cot too.” 

“Not now.” 

She waited, but came no nearer. He 
forced the words, but she didn’t seem to be 
listening. 

“My father always keeps his mouth shut, 
but I feel him back of us—in an altogether 
new way. Things must be a lot better with 
the firm. We ought to make all this go big 
in the spring. I’ve come out to stay now.” 

Ellen was almost furtively watching 
from the shadows. His face wasn’t spoiled 
forever—the same spirit of youth she saw, 
the same spirit of play that so hopelessly 
had charmed and tormented from the very 
beginning. She must not let him see her 
closely again—how stretched and burned 
she was from the last terrible month in the 
desert. 

“Tf you’re ready to stay and take charge 
now, I’ll go—I’ll go tomorrow. I need——”’ 

“Yes, I know. I want you to, but I want 
you to know now, tonight, how great you 
are to me—to my father; more than any- 
body I ever saw or heard of. You’ve got me 
stopped—the way you do all these things 
I’ve never done! But I mean to do them— 
I mean to stay with ’em this time!” 

She wished he would stop—something 
almost bursting within her at his boyish 
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and are constantly revised, but the five- 
year estimates must be as definite as a chef’s 
plans for the next meal. Two per cent is 
considered a generously wide margin for 
error. Under such conditions prophecy is 
reduced to a science and becomes the spe- 
cial task of trained men. 

The telephone industry has its census 
figures for the next ten years for every city 
and town in the United States. For ob- 
vious reasons these are never made public. 
They are compiled for only one purpose— 
namely, to assure adequate service, and 
are not used for any other. Approximately 
800,000 new telephones were installed in 
this country during 1925. Naturally, orders 
of such proportions must be booked well in 
advance; and since no subscriber gives 
notice of his desire for a telephone five years 
hence, the companies have to evolve a sys- 
tem of their own by which economic laws 
and the laws of percentage may be brought 
to their aid. Without such a system they 
could not possibly meet the demands upon 
them. Scientific prophecy governs even 
their financing, for new construction does 
not come out of earnings; the industry 
must have hundreds of millions of dollars 
annually, all new capital. It must know 
wellin advance how muchit will need, other- 
wise it would be paying for idle capital, or, 
worse, seeking enormous sums on very short 
notice in desperate efforts to provide serv- 
ice and save threatened franchises. 
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fervor. It tugged at her heart, drew her to- 
ward him like a hand. But the memory of 
the six who came from the city was the 
somber strength that held her back. 

“You’ve got something, Miss Herd! I 
knew it that day in the far cabin, where 
that sign was about the desert blooming as 
arose. Something you’ve done here makes 
you different from others I’ve known.” 

“Yes, different,” she repeated. 

“Something about you I never could 
take for granted, run any chances with.” 

“T noticed that,’’ she said in the same 
bitter tone. 

“Don’t you see—it’s because you mean 
so much more?” 

The perfect answer—words she hadn’t 
dared to hope for, but had wanted almost 
as fiercely as she had wanted —— 

Her back straightened suddenly, her face 
turned to the door. “What’s that? It 
can’t be ” Then she almost ran to him, 
took his hand, drew him out of the room 
through the store. An intolerable sweet- 
ness filled his lungs at the threshold. 

Drops! Rain upon the sand! 

A sound of far-off shouting reached them 
from the teamsters’ camp—the men roar- 
ing a welcome to the rain. On through the 
unbroken dark he followed her, the perfume 
of a lifetime from the magic union of 
moisture and sand. 

“Come!” she called. ‘‘Oh, come away!”’ 

They were sweeping forward through the 
great drops, as if she knew the dark that 
was utter darkness to him. Her steps 
ceased. He was groping for her; it was her 
face upturned to the rain he touched with 
outstretched hands. He moved into her 
arms, held open to the rain. 

Then for a second only he saw her fea- 
tures in the reflection of distant silent 
lightning. It was a sort of perfecting—the 
desert apotheosis of John Herd’s daughter. 
She was laughing, crying—the ecstasy in 
her that the desert knew—standing among 
the stunted pear trees. 

“Tt isn’t that we can save these, but 
don’t you see—it was because of these that 
the pipes are laid!”’ 

Her drenched arm touched his lips. 

“Yes, love you, Tommy Kempis. . 
But not now. Sometime—when I learn the 
rest, as I have learned the desert. Some- 
time. . . . Oh, don’t keep menow! It will 
be much better when I come again.” 

‘And I’ll be on the job till you do,” he 
said. 


OPRETS OF BUSINESS 


There is also constantly in progress a 
study of the world supplies of the raw ma- 
terials used. Is some rare mineral growing 
scarce? 
China? Then there are men in China esti- 
mating the situation with regard to that 
mineral. It may not be scarce this year, but 
if it is going to be scarce ten years hence 
they want to know that fact right now, 
because time is already pressing forward 
the need for a substitute. Technical men 
in the laboratories will tackle the job of 
making that particular item unnecessary. 
Such matters are watched constantly. 

Even the twenty-year estimates are not 
considered hazy or vague guesses. Recently 
a change of considerable importance in- 
volving an enormous investment was made 
in New York City, based upon a twenty- 
year estimate. To be specific, in new ex- 
changes in New York City automatic 
switchboards are being installed, although 
all the switchboards operated by women 
will be retained. This change of policy was 
brought about by a very interesting set of 
figures. They show that fifteen or twenty 
years hence there will not be enough switch- 
board operators to meet the requirements 
in New York City. That sounds ominous, 
doesn’t it? Visions of race suicide arise. 
However, the birth rate plays a very small 
part in these estimates compared with the 
broadening demand for women in other 
fields. (Continued on Page 114) 
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Distinctive 


SEAT COVERS 


cl en 


Save Money, Too! 


IGHT dresses and dainty frocks 
soil readily from imbedded 
grime in the upholstery. Gates 
Distinctive Seat Covers will pre- 
vent this and protect your car in- 
vestment at the same time. It is not 
unusual for them to earn twice 
their original cost when the car 
finally is traded in. 


Then, too, you will be content to 
drive your car much longer if the 
upholstery is protected. Whether 
your upholstery is new or already 
worn, it will save you money in 
many ways to invest in Gates Dis- 
tinctive Seat Covers. 


Gates Distinctive Seat Covers are tailored 
from fine fabrics by the oldest maker of 
seat covers in the country. You will like 
their ft and beauty. And you will be sur- 
prised to learn that they are not expensive. 
Where only seats and backs are to be 
covered they may be had for as low as $9 
to $15 for most cars—only slightly higher 
for side and door panels also. 


To get Gates style, fitand beauty you must 
insist on seeing the name Gates on the 
buttons and neat silk label. Gates Dis- 
tinctive Seat Covers are sold almost every- 
where. Any dealer can get them for you 
through a nearby jobber. lf you have any 
trouble obtaining them, mail the coupon 
below. 


The Gates Line also includes Glass 

Enclosures for Ford, Chevrolet, 

and Overland cars; Tire Covers 
and Top Recovers. 


t =[yean = 


GATES MANUFACTURING CO. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Send me full information about Gates Dis- 
tinctive Seat Covers and have your jobber in 
this territory advise me of the nearest dealer. 


Name 
Street 


City. 
If a Dealer, Check Here 1 
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HERE are SERVEL refrig; 

complete with built-in ; 
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Your Electric Light and. 
Company will demonstrate 
or direct you to the nearest 
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‘Lis as indispensable in the 
dlern home as running water 


. electric illumination. 
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SERVEL CORPORATION 
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If you haven't 
a heat 
regulator- 


Every hour, just for one day, 
make a record of the room tem- 
perature in your home. Also 
note the number of times you 
find it necessary to open drafts 
and check the fire. One day of 
this, especially in the Spring, 
will convince you of the need of 
the Minneapolis Heat Regulator. 


In mild weather, if the draft is 
open a few minutes too long the 
temperature shoots beyond the 
70 mark. Next time you think 
of the fire it may be out. It’s 
almost impossible to avoid the 
two extremes when the heat- 
ing plant is manually controlled. 


TheAMINNEAPOLIS” 
HEAT REGULATOR 
°T COAL—=GAS—OlL 


puts an end to these common 
heating troubles. You fire up the 
plant and completely forget about 
regulation. The room thermostat 
is sensitive to the slightest heat 
variation and operates dampers, 
drafts, valves to keep the temper- 
ature uniform. In the Spring it 
keeps drafts open for short periods 
only; keeps the fire 
alive without let- 
ting it go out. 


The Minneapolis is 
a dependable prod- 
uct with a 40-year 
record. Any branch 
office or dealer can 
sell it to you on 
convenient terms. 


Phone today, have 
your Minneapolis 
installed tomorrow. 


Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co, 
Established 1885 

2803 Fourth Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Please send me your free booklet, ‘‘The 

Proper Operation of the Home Heating 

Plant’”’, and full information on the subject 

of automatic heat control. I have checked 

the kind of fuel 1 am now using or have 

under consideration. 

CoalO OilO GasO District Steam 0 


| sible where it is going. 
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(Continued from Page 111) 

The telephone user may sometimes think 
that Central wears her hat on a solid ivory 
knob, but the personnel department would 
inform him that telephone companies sim- 
ply can’t use dumb-bells at all. A switch- 
board operator has to be a woman of very 
respectable intelligence. She is far, far re- 
moved from common labor. There never 
was an enormous surplus of the class of 
women desired for this work, and the supply 
dwindles year by year, owing to the compe- 
tition of other employers. Meanwhile the 
number of telephones per capita grows 
steadily. 

Taking such specific figures as experience 
has made available, and matching them 
against the obvious trend of the times, the 
telephone company decided that twenty 
years from now it would require the sery- 
ices of so many young women of a certain 
grade of intelligence in New York 
that, if it succeeded in employing them, 
there wouldn’t be any left to serve as clerks 
in stores or stenographers and secretaries 
in offices. Hence the automatic switch- 
board will be installed in most if not all the 
exchanges established in the future. How- 
ever, the present number of women opera- 
tors will not be reduced. They have given 
eminent satisfaction. 


Power Needs Fifty Years Ahead 


This change of policy is one of the most 
tangible proofs to be found that women are 
really making notable strides in business 
and industry. But let’s get back to the 
science of prophecy. 

The petroleum industry decided, a few 
years ago, that it would like to know if pos- 
Demand for its 
products has been increasing at an amazing 
rate for a long time, and the necessity to 
forecast the future becomes plainer year by 
year. To cite only the most ordinary super- 
ficial phase of this problem, it is necessary 
to store millions of barrels of petroleum as 
a reserve supply. Production bounces 
around over the map like a flea, now here, 
now there; sometimes there is a depressing 
excess of supply and not many months later 
famine threatens. The big refining com- 
panies try to equalize these conditions. 

Dealing in oil is not a job for a sleepy 
fellow; it more nearly resembles the work 
of the snare drummer in a small orchestra. 
He, if I recall correctly, uses both feet as 
well as both hands. But even beyond the 
buzzing demands of this season and the 
next, the petroleum industry had reached 
that state of development where it was con- 
cerned about the distant future, so a group 
of scientists employed by the industry as 
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a whole was asked to estimate the country’s 
primary horse-power requirements for the 
next fifty years. The job is now completed 
and from time to time it will be revised as 
new facts warrant. 

No industry expects a prophecy to re- 
main accurate for a decade or more without 
being tinkered with now and then. This is 
not the place to delve into the details of 
such an intricate prophecy, but the reader 
may be interested in a few of the facts 
bearing upon how the oil job was done, 
facts indicating whether any such feat can 
be performed with a measure of accuracy 
adequate to give it value. In order to esti- 
mate the primary horse-power require- 
ments of the whole country, these prophets 
had to make a guess about railroad develop- 
ment, because a great deal of power is 
generated in locomotives. After they had 
done that part of the job, working inde- 
pendently, they found that their figures 
checked almost exactly with those compiled 
by J. B. Blood, valuation analyst of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, who had 
made such a forecast up to the year 1945. 
The petroleum industry’s forecast includes 
the year 1975. At several other points also 
they found that their results checked with 
the findings of statisticians employed by 
other industries. Such coincidences tend 
to indicate that prophecy can be reduced 
to a science. 

This job was one of the most stupendous 
ever undertaken in the field of prophecy, 
for it does not deal with oil alone; it deals 
with horse power, regardless of how pro- 
duced. In order to check the figures on the 
relation of horse-power requirements to 
population and the growth of industry, 
charts were made out for the great indus- 
trial nations of Europe as well as the United 
States. A forecast as to the size of the 
average family fifty years hence becomes 
part of this job. Another part of it is an 
estimate of the amount of electricity that 
will be used in a completely electrified 
house; also what proportion of the total 
population will live in such houses. 


Preparing for the Radio Rush 


To the layman such guesses as these may 
seem to require little short of black art, but 
there are already a great many-figures avail- 
able that clearly plot themselves into curves 
indicating tendencies that remain domi- 
nant year after year. A very interesting 
curve of this kind has already been plotted 
for the electrical industry; it shows what 
the average requirements due to new inven- 
tions will probably be over a period of ten 
years. That, by the way, is a very amazing 
discovery, and to some extent it accounts 
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int and Secretary gasped when Harkness 
Bring this up in 1946! 


More and more, modern executives think and plan years ahead 
iitead of months ahead. But even the most farsighted executive 
ts a thrill when he can say, “File a memo: February 15, /946. 
fact Barrett Specification Roof on Plant No. 1, laid in 1926.” 


But why 1946—why a jump of exactly 20 years? 


Because when a building is covered with a Barrett Specification 
lof the owner receives a genuine Surety Bond issued by a great 


itionally known Surety Company, which guarantees him against 
<y expense for roof repairs or maintenance for 20 years. 


Add this: Service records on file tell of great numbers of Barrett 
bofs of this type laid 35 to 45 years ago which are still soundly 
\ather-tight—and never a cent for repairs or maintenance. Finally 
‘Barrett Specification Roofs take the base rate of fire insurance. 


Sounds interesting? You want the facts about Barrett Specification 
lynded Roofs in detail? Then address a brief note to The Barrett 


ompany, 40 Rector Street, New York City. We'll reply promptly. 


/Note: For some sound reason you may want a built-up roof con- 
{ructed to your own specification. 


If that’s the case, remember that the experience of building con- 
iruction experts during the last half-century has clearly shown that 
| pays to construct a built-up roof of pitch and felt—that it pays to 
ake sure that both pitch and felt are Barrett—that a wearing sur- 
ce of slag or gravel is essential to the lasting weather-tightness and 


/etesistance of a built-up roof. 


SPECIFICATION 
ROOFS 
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This column 
is addressed — 


to men concerned with 
School, Factory, or Apartment 
building maintenance 


OR several years The Barrett Company 
has performed a rather unique service 
for building owners. : 


From time to time, at the request of men 
interested in the maintenance of large build- 
ings, highly trained Barrett Inspectors have 
made careful surveys of the roofs of all these 
buildings and rendered detailed reports. 


In many instances such examinations have 
resulted in large savings in building main- 
tenance; and in the case of factories have 
undoubtedly prevented the loss of operat- 
ing time and the damage to stock which 
often result from roof leaks. 


Today Barrett is organized to offer this 
service to a wider list of owners. (The 
chances are it would prove valuable to you.) 
Any recommendations will be impartial and 
based entirely on the actual conditions found. 


Ask yourself these questions: 


“Have I any definite knowledge of the 
condition of the roofs for which I am re- 
sponsible?” 


“Are repairs or replacements necessary 
now? Do I know when any repairs will be 
necessary ?”’ 


“Ts there danger of unforeseen interrup- 
tions caused by roof troubles?”’ 


“Are all our roofs absolutely fire-safe?” 


To answer these and any other questions, 
The Barrett Company with its 68 years of 
experience in the built-up roofing field offers 
you the benefits of its Roof Examination 
Service, free of charge or obligation. 


Note: This service is available for big 
buildings, structures with roof areas of 5,000 


‘square feet or more that are located east of 


the Rocky Mountains. 


For detailed information regarding Barrett 
Roof Examination Service, address a brief 
note to The Barrett Company, 40 Rector 
Street, New York City, or— 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


i Ce ee ee ee ae = peo eee ee x | 
! 

THE BARRETT COMPANY \ 
| 40 Rector St., New York 
| | 
| _. Please send me full information about your Roof Examina- | 
| tion Service. I am mailing this coupon with the understandig | 
| that there is no charge or obligation involved. | 
| ‘ a | 
NETO Yo HOIST ee EOE Oi SRR SEC Sr GIS aaa ! 
NP dew I 
PR UOOTSING0 CR aii reipis.= im eum 2 nleveis snl shotain.e wioynie, sieleibss'e6i6-° # | 
| | 
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| | 
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IN CANADA : The Barrett Company, Limited 
2021 St. Hubert Street, Montreal, Quebec 
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(Continued from Page 114) 

At one time an electric-light company, 
for instance, could draw a circle on its map 
of the city and say, “‘No use bothering 
about those blocks, because the rents there 
indicate no chance to wire those houses.” 
Similarly the telephone company, in mak- 
ing its estimates, would blot out certain 
blocks and say the same thing—‘‘No 
chance.”’ Later, however, conditions change 
and those blocks have both telephones and 
electric light. Thus these two industries 
have to plot some curves indicating the 
rate of change. The amazing thing is that 
they, do this and the figures stand up. 
Neither industry is very old. The fiftieth 
anniversary of the telephone will be cele- 
brated during 1926 and the inventor of 
electric lights will probably attend the cele- 
bration. 

Detroit offered the telephone industry’s 
expert guessers about as severe a test as 
they have ever encountered. As everyone 
knows, Detroit plunged forward within a 
few years to become one of the foremost 
cities of the world. A great many foreign- 
born workmen were employed there. Now 
some nationalities take to the telephone 
like ducks to water, while others do not. 
Charts on Detroit had to be turned out 
rapidly and revised almost daily in order 
to assure future telephone service and 
avoid waste. The development that took 
place in Detroit fell easily within the pur- 
poses of these forecasts, but it was almost 
unprecedented in size and rapidity. Mak- 
ing a guess that the growth will be 10 per 
cent over a certain period is one thing and 
staring at figures indicating 50 per cent is 
quite another. It was a severe test. The 
verdict of the telephone officials on the 
accuracy of their Detroit forecasts is that 
the figures remained 98 per cent accurate 
throughout. 

Forecasts in the electrical industry are 
extremely local, because conditions show 
astounding variations. For instance, Buf- 
falo, New York, uses more kilowatt hours 
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of electrical energy per person than any 
other city in the country. Its consump- 
tion per person is three times that of Bos- 
ton. Thus statistics for the entire nation 
are not very valuable in this field. What 
the companies must have is statistics show- 
ing the developments in each territory, 
usually in each community, and separate 
forecasts for every one. 

In all developing industries the technical 
staffs engaged in laboratory work endeavor 
to forecast invention as well as to partici- 
pate in it. For example, as soon as such a 
useful tool as the vacuum tube appears, no 
matter where, scores of technical staffs 
undertake to estimate its possible effects 
upon their various industries. The course 
of invention—that is to say, in the field of 
applied science—is fairly well charted nght 
now. The various industries know just 
about what they may except from the lab- 
oratories during the next few years, because 
they know approximately what problems 
have been referred to the technical men. 


Forecasting Inventions 


To cite a specific case, the motor indus- 
try has known for a leng time that it is 
eventually going to solve the problem of 
preventing radiators in automobiles from 
freezing. The industry felt confident, be- 
cause this is not an insuperable difficulty. 
Even though the right mixture had not 
been found, it seemed obvious that the 
necessary elements exist in Nature. The 
job didn’t require a revolutionary discovery 
in the realm of pure science. It was merely 
a job. Recently, I am informed, the job has 
been done. But whether that news turns 
out to be true or not, the job will be done; 
its completion is forecast. Therefore no 


confusion will result from success. 
Something resembling the mercury en- 
gine was forecast long before one went 
into operation. It was obvious to scientists 
that there are numerous elements in na- 
ture with lower boiling points than water, 
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consequently their vapor could be produced 
more cheaply than steam. The final out- 
come was the mercury engine; but if it had 
not been mercury, it would probably have 
been something else. That job was fore- 
cast. 

The rising cost of coal, and sometimes 
the lack of it, has greatly stimulated in- 
vention along lines that were forecast long 
ago. All that was necessary to bring these 
inventions to perfection was an active de- 
mand. Coal went up and the demand came 
in. Railroad locomotives, for example, have 
been revolutionized largely because of the 
higher price for coal, but the fundamental 
nature of them remains unchanged. Nearly 
all the improvements were forecast years 
before they went into operation, and some 
of them grew out of jobs assigned to the 
technical staffs by executives who were not 
scientists at all. 

Forecasting invention becomes more and 
more important every year, especially since 
the science of chemistry is making such 
rapid strides. Basic industries cannot af- 
ford to be taken completely by surprise. 
If they are on the way toward revolu- 
tionary changes in their methods of pro- 
duction, and know it, invariably certain 
preparatory steps can be taken. If they 
don’t know what is coming, there is grave 
danger of landing on the scrap heap. 

If an individual company can gain pre- 
eminence in the scientific knowledge des- 
tined to affect its future operations, a great 
advantageisgained; butwhetheritachieves 
that result or not, it strives to keep abreast 
of the times. This means that it must at 
least know what to expect, what improve- 
ments are feasible; and that calls for proph- 
ecy. Here again, however, the basic ele- 
ments are not nearly so difficult as they 
might appear to the layman. 

In the field of politics and public affairs, 
big business, or at least part of it, also 
maintains its prophets; although, so far as 
I have observed, their batting averages 
drop far, far below the astounding records 
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since there has been such trouble in the 
world more than once, subsistence lines can 
be worked out with a fair degree of accu- 
racy. They form a useful guide to political 
activity in a much disturbed world. 

Some years ago, however, I was much 
entertained by the confessions of a prophet 
who had hopelessly entangled himself in his 
theoretical subsistence line. He deals with a 
Latin-American country where poverty is 
the common lot, but for more than a quar- 
ter of a century there had been very little 
starvation, and he had plotted his sub- 
sistence line on observations made during 
what those people would call roaring pros- 
perity. The natural consequence was that 
he put the line too high. Hard times, in 
that country just as elsewhere, would lead 
on to political turmoil and it was his job to 
forecast these situations. Presently he was 
ready to report that a revolution was in- 
evitable and the industry with which he is 
connected took a few precautionary meas- 
ures, mainly to get their employes out as 
rapidly as possible. After weeks of nervous 
waiting, nothing developed. 

“Tt will come,” he said. ‘It’s bound to 
come. They are 18 per cent below their 
subsistence line.”’ 

To make a long story as short as possible, 
the waiting continued for two and a half 
years. The populace in question was finally 
62 per cent below what he had fixed as their 
subsistence line, and still patient. 

“T’ve learned something,’ the prophet 
remarked to me in concluding his tale. 
“About the trickiest job an American can 
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it a hasty glance, but—vwell, I thought you 
would like to see it first, you know.” 

The marquis, who had a particular aver- 
sion to the Evening Chat, gave it a dreadful 
glare and wouldn’t touch it; but the colo- 
nel, not so squeamish, took it almost ea- 
gerly and—yes, there it was in the most 
prominent place in the paper, on the page 
directly opposite the On Dits. 

“Well, I’ll be damned!’’ muttered the 
colonel. 

Even the headlines would have been 
enough to do this—fat capitals about the 
romantic rescue of a beautiful young cast- 
away—the Marquis of Meldon finding un- 
conscious child on shore of Sussex estate— 
“Stricken With Amnesia!” 

“What is it?’’ asked Lady Mowbray, 
seeing how deeply the colonel was affected. 

The curate went over and tried to tell 
her, and by this time the colonel had caught 
his breath and was reading the headlines to 
the marquis. 

“«What is Her Name and Whence Did 
She Come?’”’ he continued. ‘‘Five Hun- 
dred Pounds Reward for First Evening Chat 
Reader Who Can Reveal the Child’s Iden- 
CHEV. 

At that the colonel interrupted his read- 
ing. 
“T don’t like that,’ he said, seeming to 
creak all over. ‘‘ Very unfortunate, that. The 
papers will be mad to get her photo. We’ll 
have to watch her, you know. Press pho- 
tographers and snapshotters behind every 
bush, especially with the Meldon races 
starting tomorrow and twenty or thirty thou- 
sand people up from town.” 

“Coh!”’ exclaimed the marquis. This may 
not look like much when reduced to writing, 
but it expresses a strangling sound, deep in 
the throat, which only needs to be heard 
once to be remembered. 

The colonel began reading the story aloud 
then, the others in the room gathering 
around, their faces solemn—especially the 
curate’s—and Barker missing nothing in the 
next room. It would take too long to re- 
peat the whole thing, but these are a few 
choice flowers, culled from the garden of the 
Evening Chat and portentously delivered 
by the colonel: 

““Unconscious of her past, she flits around 
the Towers like a fairy sprite, the joy of 
everyone who sees her, and a particular 
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tackle is the plotting of a subsistence line 
for another race of people. We just simply 
can’t imagine the degrees of poverty they 
can endure. Our minds refuse to digest the 
facts even when we have them before us. 
In short, that is our blind spot. 

““Now [ have been dealing with a country 
in which pure native Indian blood repre- 
sents about half the population. Such peo- 
ple have qualities that an American simply 
can’t guess until he sees them demon- 
strated. What do you suppose would hap- 
pen in this country if some master stroke 
of ill fortune robbed all of us of our auto- 
mobiles within three years? We’d be run- 
ning around in circles having fits. But 
those fellows remained fairly calm while 
their customary foods went out of reach. 
They took in a few more notches in their 
belts, ate what they could get and accepted 
the situation with grim stoicism. 

“T don’t believe they have any subsist- 
ence line. Thereis something pathetic about 
them, and I wonder at times if there isn’t 
something rather noble too. I’d like to be 
able to face life with such impenetrable 
calm; that is, as far as material fortunes 
are concerned. I wish we could have that 
spirit and prosperity too. But you can’t 
have everything. Most assuredly my job 
would never exist among them. What they 
can’t have they get on without. Prophecy 
would be a waste product there. We're a 
queer lot, we Americans; whatever we get 
hold of that contributes to our comfort 
we'll keep, even though we have to drag the 
bottoms of the seven seas for raw materials.” 


FORGOT 


favorite of the austere marquis, who has al- 

ready found a warm spot in his heart for this 

charming little mermaid of the sea——’”’ 
se Coh ! ” “ 

Of course you know who that was. 

““*Tt has been said by the marquis’ critics 
in the House of Lords that his temperament 
is cold and reserved, but they would be 
happily confounded if they could see him 
playing with his adoring little charge, en- 
couraging her to childish games and echo- 
ing her silvery laughter with an occasional 
mirthful rumble all his own ——’”’ 

“Coh!” 

“To see him making faces at her 

At that the marquis arose, making quite 
another kind of face. 

“Stop!’’ hecried. ‘“‘Onemore word 
He made a frightful gesture then—the ges- 
ture, say, of an outraged monarch who had 
suddenly learned who had smothered the 
prince. ‘‘I know!’’ he exclaimed. ‘That 
damned detective—that damned detective 
for a shilling!” 

Hearing this—and seeing it, too—the 
colonel thought it better to drop the paper; 
but perhaps because she hadn’t been able to 
hear his reading, Lady Mowbray promptly 
picked it up. 

“But how interesting!’”’ she said as she 
read the headlines. And looking over the 
top of the paper—‘“‘Did you send this in, 
Francis?” 

The marquis nearly passed out then, but 
caught himself up with a dreadful effort. 

“Coh!” hesaid. ‘“‘Coh!’” And then with 
a terrible distinctness into his sister’s ear, 
“Your detective! That precious detective 
of yours! He must have put it in!” 

Lady Mowbray calmly thought it over. 

““Why do you select Captain Pierce from 
among so many?” she asked then. 

“Because he’s the only one who knew.” 

‘But how ridiculous, Francis! We who 
are here—we have all known, for instance. 
And the servants! And you know, dear, as 
well as I do, you can never stop servants 
from talking.” 

She turned to the paper again. 

“Really,”’ she said, “I think this is quite 
lovely,” and was presently reading aloud: 
“«The great hall of the Towers resounds 
again to the patter of childish feet, and the 
marquis is said by those who know him to 
be renewing his youth as though at some 
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Perfectly 
Graded 


for distance and accuracy 


Clubs graded for power and dis- 
tance afford both beginner and old- 
er player opportunity to standard- 
ize their games. Grand Slam Golf 
Clubs are so designed that when 
properly swung each club will 
drive the ball a different distance. 
The greatest mistake in golf is try- 
ing to get greater distance by a 
harder swing, or shorter distance 
by choking the stroke. A free, 
easy swing with Grand Slam Golf 
Clubs will lower your score and 
increase your enjoyment of this 
wonderful sport. 

Here’s a tip that will help 
you— practice with the 
Grand Slam Fairway Iron 
No. 5 (mashie) until you 
have satisfied yourself as 
to the distance you can 
get with this club. Then 
you can tell that a some- 
what longer shot requires 
a No. 4 iron, while for a 
shorter distance you can 
safely play the No. 6. 


GOLF@/CLUBS 


meet the requirements of every shot. Spe- 
cially designed by a Scotch clubsmith and 
hand-built throughout. Call for them by 
name at your dealer’s; if he can’t supply 
you, write the manufacturers. $7 each for 
the wood clubs, $5 each for the irons; $2 
each additional for steel shafts. “Happier 
Golf’*— something more than a catalog— 
explains how these clubs will lower your 
score. Copy sent free on request. 

HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO., 

INCORPORATED 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


For 50 years manufacturers of 
Louisville Slugger Baseball Bats 


“GHOSTS OF THE PAST” 


Call off the 


Bucket 
Brigade/ 


Carrying pails of water is no longer the 
way to fight a fire. Nor is it the modern 
way to clean floors. 

The FINNELL Electric Floor Machine 
works faster, scrubs cleaner and at less cost 
than hand mopping or scrubbing. Thou- 
sands of well-known factories, office build- 
ings, hotels, hospitals, stores, and institu- 
tions of all kinds use it. 

It polishes, too—wood, linoleum, cork, 
rubber-tile, etc.—far better and with less 
labor than hand methods. There are sev- 
eral models,—a right type for every kind 
and condition of floor. 

FREE BOOKLETS! ‘Your Questions 
Answered by Users” for business con- 
cerns and institutions. If interested in 
the new FINNELL Polisher and Scrub- 


ber for household use, ask for booklet 
“Beautiful Floors.’’ Address 


FINNELL SYSTEM, Inc. 
103 Collier Street, Hannibal, Missouri 
Floor machine headquarters for twenty years 
District offices in principal cities 


Note to the Public! When you see clean 

oors remember “Clean Floors reflect 
clean management, clean methods, clean 
business.’’ 


FINNELL 


ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 
Tt Waxes 


Tt Polishes 
Tt Scrubs 
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fabled spring. In fact, it would surprise 
none of the household to catch him playing 
hide and seek with the little castaway, or 
blindman’s buff, or even an occasional romp 
at pickaback es 

The marquis suddenly threw up his 
arms—threw them up, indeed, as though he 
would throw them away—and hastily left 
theroom. The colonel paused for a moment, 
and then with a hurriedly whispered ‘‘Save 
the paper!’’ he followed the marquis, realiz- 
ing perhaps that the latter had reached one 
of those crises of life where it’s advisable for 
one to have a friend with him. But perhaps 
because she knew him better, Lady Mow- 
bray continued her reading, and while the 
others listened with greedy ears—especially 
Barker in the dining room—the Honorable 
Augie seemed to be listening with a certain 
pride as well; though if you had been there 
you might have noticed that he was always 
careful not to look at the little castaway, 
who was sitting on the hearthrug with eyes 
like two blue saucers and listening just as 
hard as anyone. 


XI 


HERRE’S ’ardly any living with the 

marquis this morning,’’ reported the 
butler to his wife when they met for break- 
fast in the housekeeper’s room. “‘A fair tar- 
ter! I did think once he was going to sack 
poor Barker. I had to wait on him myself at 
last, and it was all I could do to manage 
him.” 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Wilkens, with a tight- 
lipped nod. ‘He gets that way—he always 
gets that way when he’s crossed or put out. 
Lady Mowbray wouldn’t be an old maid 
today if the marquis hadn’t raised that fuss 
about the young officer who wanted to 
marry her—you remember—Lieutenant 
Rolleston, who later made such a name for 
himself in the navy.” 

This time it was the butler’s turn to nod. 

“‘And Jack Harris, the gamekeeper,” he 
said. ‘“‘That ’appened, too, when the mar- 
quis was feeling liverish. Jack served six 
months, you remember, and all for a couple 
of rabbits that weren’t worth sixpence.”’ 

“Ah! And how about our poor little 
Lucy, who had to go to the nursing home 
just because His Majesty was in one of his 
moods that day?” 

They were both quiet then for a minute. 

““The trouble is,’ said Mrs. Wilkens at 
last, ‘“‘he’s had his own road too long; it’s a 
pity that nobody ever broke him of it.” 

At that Wilkens first looked cautiously 
around to make sure the door was closed, 
and then he leaned over the table. 

“You know,” he said, “‘I’ve ’ad hopes at 
times that Marster Augie might be able to 
handle him.” 

*“What makes you think that?” she asked 
with one of her keen looks. 

“Oh, nothing,’’ replied Wilkens mysteri- 
ously. 

“Then I’d say nothing,” 
tioned him. 

She arose then, her breakfast finished, 
and somewhat abruptly left the room. And, 
indeed, she had plenty to do that morning 
without sitting there gossiping with her 
husband. A houseful of company was ex- 
pected the next day, coming for the Meldon 
races, an annual three-day event which 
always packed the town above, to say noth- 
ing of the historic Towers below. The Dow- 
ager Duchess of Leamington was coming, 
for instance—a strong-minded old lady who 
was once said to have had her eye upon the 
marquis. And the Oxhills were coming, and 
the Kinetons and the Shipstons—all good 
old families, with not a brewery or a bottle 
to be found on their escutcheons. And Lord 
Radway, who might be called upon within 
the next few weeks to form a new ministry — 
he, too, was coming; and Rear Admiral 
Chisholm, who had sat in two cabinets; 
and Sir Perey Kegworth, the Conserva- 
tive whip, who knew more gossip than any 
other man in England. So Mrs. Wilkens, 
you see, had her work cut out for her; and 
Wilkens, too, hurrying back to his pan- 
try, didn’t expect to be particularly idle for 
the next few days. He had hardly got back 
when one of the bells rang over the sink. 


she coldly cau- 
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“Number Six,”’ he said; ‘‘the marquis’ 
study. Never mind, Barker, I’ll answer 
that. With the humor the old boy’s in this 
morning, it’s no place for you.”’ The butler, 
you see, not wishing to lose his second man 
just as all that company was piling in. 

The marquis was answering the telephone 
when Wilkens knocked and entered. 

‘“No!”’ the master of Meldon was ex- 
claiming. ‘‘Underno circumstances! I say, 
under no circumstances will I see a news- 
paperman! And this is the third time that 
this damned nuisance has happened this 
morning, and I’ve had enough of it—quite!”’ 

He fairly threw the receiver back upon 
its rack and turned a glowering eye to see 
who had just come in. 


“Oh, it’s you,”’ he said. “I thought for 
a moment it might have been that other 
fool. Er—Wilkens!”’ 

“Yes, M’Lord?”’ 


“‘T wish the lodge gates to be closed 
against everyone but our expected visitors 
tomorrow. Not a newspaper person—not 
a photographer is to be allowed to enter. 
You understand?”’ 

“Yes, M’Lord.” 

““And the gamekeeper and his boy are to 
watch the house and the grounds around 
the house. And under no circumstances is 
Sibyl to go outside unless one of the family 
is with her. You understand all this?” 

“Perfectly, M’Lord.” 

“Then see that my instructions are car- 
ried out—that’s all!” 

In this way the Towers was guarded 
against its natural enemies; but the tele- 
phone presented a problem which wasn’t so 
easily to be solved. It couldn’t be discon- 
nected, for instance, because much of the 
business of the house was transacted over 
it, to say nothing of the possibility of a mes- 
sage from Lord Radway, who had been 
asked to phone the exact hour of his arrival 
in order that the marquis himself might 
meet him at the station. So by the time 
night came the master of Meldon looked as 
though he had had quite a day of it, news- 
paper persons being more or less ingenious 
and full, it seemed, of quaint devices for 
bringing marquises to phones. 

“T had a letter from Captain Pierce this 
afternoon,” said Lady Mowbray at the din- 
ner table. “The detective, you know.” 

The marquis only gave her a look. ‘You 
dare to mention his name?”’ it seemed to 
say. 

‘He said he had nothing new to report 
yet,” continued his sister, artlessly unheed- 
ing. ‘“‘So I answered that I would give him 
a week, and then I should report my loss to 
the police.” 

The marquis started to speak, but at the 
last moment he seemed to change his mind. 
Perhaps the last few days were beginning 
to tell on him, and this possibility of a po- 
lice inquiry following the castaway story 
was a bit too much. Perhaps he even felt a 
bit old, or it might have been nothing deeper 
than a cold which was coming on. In any 
event, the marquis coughed. 

“You are catching cold, Francis,” 
Lady Mowbray anxiously. 

“No, no; it’s nothing—nothing,”’ he said 
with one of those martyred looks. 

Whereupon he gave her another—one 
might almost say a richer—sample. 

“You haven’t changed to your thinner 
flannels yet, I hope?’’ 

The marquis nearly said ‘‘Coh!”’ but not 
quite. “It’s nothing but this confounded 
worry!’’ he exclaimed in a bit of a pet. 

Sibyl livened them up after dinner, play- 
ing ball with Augustus and the marquis and 
pretending to be a bear under the piano, 
and finally dancing her gypsy dance, this 
time with the aid of a little tambourine 
which Augie had found for her. Mrs. Wil- 
kens came and led her away at half-past 
eight, and such a silence fell upon the 
drawing-room. 

“How different it seems now she’s gone!”’ 
said the marquis, sighing a little as he looked 
around. 

Lady Mowbray was getting the cards 
ready to play patience, and whether or not 
she heard what her brother said, she gave 
him an even look—a look which might have 
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UH a success as that of the present 
car Sixes and Eights-in-Line natu- 
[follows performance so impressive 
d:xceptional. 


€ sensitive, powerful, instantaneous 
jr response that gives mastery in 
f:, leadership on the road, a fine dis- 
¥d of distance—such characteristics 
» 0 accidental achievement. 


« are the fruit.of the vast composite 
ftience which the Elcar and the 
Cning organizations have pooled to 
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create the Elcar- Lycoming Motor. 


To a knowledge accumulated through 
17 years of building sound value into 
cars, was added the seventeen years of 
motor-building experience, the facilities 
for precise and accurate manufacturing 
on a large scale and the engineering 
and technical equipment of the great 
Lycoming plants and organization. 


The motor that has resulted from this 
co-ordination of effort is added assur- 
ance of service in a car already noted 
for its unusual merit. 


Me MOTOR COMPANY —BUILDERS OF FINE VEHICLES SINCE 


The Lycoming-Elcar 8-in-Line Motor 


The unusual performance records made by this motor 
are characterized by a reserve of power, a responsiveness 
to the throttle and an economy of operation that are 
amazing even in this day of motor progress. 

Full force feed lubrication; large water passages over 
combustion chambers; an unusual degree of accessibil- 
ity; gas economy; these are some of the features which 
are combined with the quality materials and Lycoming 
workmanship noted for seventeen years. 
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ANSONIA 
RECLOX 


ANSONIA 
SQUARE PRE 


‘Why You Will Like 
SQUARECLOX 


LS the first place the shape and 
appearance are entirely different 
from the accepted idea of an 
alarm clock. They have a style 
and dignity peculiar to them- 
selves. They stand squarely on a 
solid base; consequently do not 
scratch the furniture nor easily 
tip over. 


Neither the antique gold nor the 
platinum-like finishwill tarnishor 
show finger marks. They are not 
only night clocks but all-day 
clocks, good looking enough to 
use anywhere. 


They are made in large and small 
sizes, with a variety of perform- 
ance to meet every need. One 
of those described below is just 
what you want. 
; Continuous alarm; 42/ 
Square Pirate. high x3}"wide. 
Runs,30 hours) sas eee '$2.50 


Black dial, radium hands and numerals, $1.00 extra. 


S R 1 Continuous or intermit- 
quare Nascal. tent alarm;2?” 


high x 23’’ wide. Runs 30 hours DOE 


Black dial, radium hands and numerals, $1.00 extra, 


, Intermittent alarm. Sil- 

Square nog? ee a dial with Jade hands 
and numerals; 5}/’highx4}/’wide. 

Runs 30 hours : ; x $3.50 


Silver dial, radium hands and numerals, $1.00 extra. 


The ONLY alarm clock 

Square Racket. striking hour and half 

hour. Gong strike silenced when desired. 
Strikes correct hour when started 

again. 53"highx4}”’wide. 30hours. $5.00 


Black dial, radium hands and numerals, $1.25 extra. 


S Si 1 The ONLY 10 DAY 
Bass A implex. ats alarm 
clock. Alarm stops and automat- 
ically resets. 53’’ high x 43’’ wide. $6.00 


Black dial, radium hands and numerals, $1.25 extra. 


. . . . 


Prices in Canada are a bit higher. 
(Patents Pending) 


At Jewelers’, Department Stores, Drug Stores. 


THE ANSONIA CLOCK COMPANY 
Makers of Fine Clocks for Half a Century 


7thAve. & 12th St., Dept. P, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
(a) 
LFA 
ANSONIA means CLOCKS 
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(Continued from Page 122) 
side of a rippling brook which still must rip- 
ple for many a mile before it reaches the 
river. 

“‘Oh-ho!”’ said the duchess. ‘So this is 
the girl!’”” And they all stared curiously at 
her. “‘Don’t you think you’re dressing her 
rather young?” asked the duchess in her 
large voice, turning to the marquis. 

“Young? Not at all!” said the marquis 
sharply. ‘‘Would you have me make an old 
woman of her?” 

‘A pretty child,’ said Sir Perey—he, you 
may remember, who knew more gossip than 
any other man in England. ‘‘The daughter 
of Venus, one might imagine, who arose, 
like her mother, from the sea.”’ 

Perhaps because she didn’t understand 
this, Sibyl looked as though she was about 
to cry. 

‘Please don’t frighten her !’’ said the mar- 
quis, sharply again. And then to the but- 
ler, “That will do, Wilkens. I wish you 
would take her upstairs again.” 

He himself Jed her to the hallway; and 
watching the two of them cross the room 
together, the duchess looked at the other 
ladies present and then said, ‘‘Mph!” The 
marquis went to the phone next to see if he 
could locate Lord Radway, who had not yet 
arrived, and as soon as he left the room, the 
duchess turned to Lady Mowbray and said 
in her large voice, ‘‘I understand she re- 
members nothing of her past.’ 

“No, nothing,” said Lady Mowbray, al- 
most pathetically pleased because she had 
heard the question. “Amnesia, you know— 
something like shell shock. She had a large 
bruise here when they found her.” 

“What do the doctors say?” 

“Francis’ doctor is away, but he’s ex- 
pected back tomorrow. He has no confi- 
dence in any of the others. Of course you’ve 
known Francis a good many years,”’ she 
added in a low voice, watching the doorway 
against the marquis’ return. ‘‘He can be 
very stubborn.” 

“Mph! So can I!” said the duchess at 
once. And then more grimly, ‘“‘I’d make 
her remember !”’ 

Lady Mowbray, still rejoicing in a con- 
fidante whom she could hear, said, ‘‘We’ve 
had a lot of excitement here lately.” 

Atthis Sir Percy drew forward—Sir Perey, 
you must always remember, who was one of 
the rarest old gossips in England. 

“What? More excitement?’’ demanded 
the duchess. ‘‘What else has happened?” 

Whereupon Lady Mowbray told about 
the loss of her bracelet. 

“What do the police say?” asked the 
duchess. 

“It hasn’t been reported yet. Francis, 
you know, is very averse to any kind of 
notoriety. Of course you mustn’t say any- 
thing fs 

“Hoity-toity!’’ exclaimed the duchess. 
“You mustn’t let him frighten you like this, 
my dear. You have to be strong-minded— 
very strong-minded where men are con- 
cerned—or it’s frightful what fools they can 
make of themselves!”’ 

The marquis, returning, heard that, and 
began to wish with all his heart that the 
martial old Dowager of Leamington hadn’t 
come to his party. 

Sibyl didn’t appear at lunch, and when 
the cars rolled up to the door to take the 
guests to the races she was still invisible. 

““Where’s the child?’’ demanded the 
duchess. 

“She had lunch upstairs,’ replied the 
marquis, speaking with formal dignity. 

“Don’t you let her run around outside?” 

“We are trying to keep her away from 
the photographers.” 

“Hoity-toity! That wouldn’t hurt her! 
I expect to be photographed half a dozen 
times this afternoon and come back with- 
out a scratch on me.” The others were in 
the hall, putting on their wraps. ‘“‘Aren’t 
you coming with us?’’ demanded the duch- 
ess next, putting on her hat but noticing 
that the marquis was making no move to- 
ward his. 

“A little later,” said the marquis. ‘‘Rad- 
way is coming down on the 3:10, and I wish 
very much to meet him at the station.” 
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“Ts he going to make you Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs?” 

For a penny, then—almost for a half- 
penny—the marquis could cheerfully have 
strangled her for dragging thus his most 
sacred ambition to the light of day where 
any ribald spectator could either wink his 
eye or give it a careless kick. The dowager, 
however, suddenly seemed to lose interest 
in her question, a more personal subject oc- 
cupying her mind. 

‘“Where on earth is my sable scarf?”’ she 
cried. 

“‘TIsn’t it here?’”’ asked the marquis, of- 
fended now in a new direction by the loud- 
ness of her shout. 

“Here? Save the man! If it were here I 
wouldn’t be looking for it, would I?” 

They all started hunting then, but when 
they were through they hadn’t found the 
scarf. 

“My sable scarf! My beautiful sable 
scarf!’’ The Towers quite rang with it. 

“You put it on the table here,” said Sir 
Percy. ‘‘I saw you.” 

“OfcourseI did! Directlyundermyhat!”’ 

They hunted again then, Wilkens and 
Barker assisting, but still they couldn’t 
find it. 

“And yet it’s here, you know,” said the 
Honorable Augie, who had been helping 
too. “‘They—aw—aw—they can’t walk off, 
you know! One of the maids possibly recog- 
nized its value and placed it somewhere for 
safety.” 

“T should think she would—after the way 
Elizabeth’s bracelet disappeared.” 

The others began leaving then, not wish- 
ing to miss the first event, car after car roll- 
ing down the driveway toward the gate. 

“Well,”’ said the duchess, shrugging her 
shoulders at last, “I’m not going to stay 
here and miss the racing. And after all, it’s 
very simple. You can either find my scarf, 
Frank, or buy me another. So why should 
I worry about it?” 

The last car rolled away, the duchess in 
it, and such a comfortable silence seemed to 
fall on Meldon Towers. ’ 

“All gone!” the Honorable Augie cheer- 
fully reported, returning to the hall. 

The marquis stared at him—and truth to 
tell, the marquis looked a bit dazed. 

“Didn’t you go with them?” he asked. 

“Oh, no! Rawther not! The old girl 
raised such a cry about her scarf, you know, 
I thought I’d stay behind and help look for 
it.’””’ The marquis nodded, but not quite so 
masterfully as he usually did. “‘So suppose 
I find Mrs. Wilkens first,’’ continued Augie, 
“and have her call the maids.” 

“Very well,” said the marquis, and even 
his voice seemed weak after the dowager’s. 

So the Honorable Augie went upstairs 
blithely enough, but soon came running 
down as though he had seen the ghost of 
Meldon Towers. 

“Oh, I say!’’ he exclaimed, aghast, to 
the marquis, who was still somewhat feebly 
looking through therooms downstairs. “‘Oh, 
Isay! Aw—aw—aw—Sibyl—Siby] has the 
scarf!” 

“What?” gasped the marquis. 

“Ab-so-lute-ly! I just passed her room a 
few moments ago, and she was sneaking it 
out from under her bed, and didn’t see me!”’ 

It might have been imagination, but it 
seemed to Augie that his uncle paled a lit- 
tle—paled a little and seemed to lose a 
little more of his bounce. 

“‘Let’s go and see,’”’ he said at last, and 
they started for the stairs together. As they 
approached Sibyl’s room in the east wing, 
they walked more quietly and were pres- 
ently looking through her doorway without 
having been heard. Sibyl was dancing in 
front of her mirror—dancing with elfish 
grace—and draped around her— oh, mostun- 
mistakably !—was the duchess’ sable scarf! 
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“CIBYL!” exclaimed the marquis, in sor- 
row, this, and with none of the dark 
tones of anger. 

At the unexpected sound of his voice 
Sibyl stopped—stopped as a young deer 
sometimes seems to stop in the middle of a 
bound—and seeing the two in the doorway, 


she sank in a chair and ¢ 
her hands. ¥- 
“Sibyl, my child,” continues 
entering the room, “what is th 
this? Why did you take th 
downstairs?” ‘ 
Her hands only partly coys 
and a moment later there was 
the burst of sobs which began 
Then, moving one hand, she 
her skirt and made sure it cove, 
“What’s the matter?” as} 
quis. “Are youill? Are you 
““N-no,” she sobbed. “By 
my dress is so short.” 2 
“Short?” he said. “I had 
All children wear dresses that 
““Y-yes,” she sobbed. “B 
just remembered.” She cam 
then in a gust of tears—“T’m 
“What?” demanded the n 
ping back and quite as aghast 
been a minute before. “Yous 
a child?” ‘ 
“No. I—I’m nineteen.” 
“Great heavens!” exclain 
quis, retreating another step, 
name—do you remember tha 
“Louise Alden,” she repliec 
“And your people?” 
“They—they’re in Americs 
come over—I remember noy 
could get an engagement over 
“An engagement?” 
“Yes. But— but Londonsee| 
I came down one day—I ¥ 


now—for a day at theshore, / 

I’d take a dip, but there were 

ple on the sands at Meldon ‘ 
through the woods and climb 
came to a nice rocky place | 
the water where nobody coul\ 
I’d brought my bathing suit, } 
bag in a nice little cave where } 
find it; and then—and then 
slipped or something—I’m n 
about this part, but I supposi 
hit my head against a stone.” 

“Great heavens!”’ exclaimet 
again. ‘And you say you're 

“Yes; I shall be twenty ne 

By that time, still retreatir| 
accompanying him, themarqu 
a place near the door where 
see the little castaway’s heac) 
of her dresser. 

“You speak of an engagee 
don,” said he, beginning to 
dazed again. ‘ What—er—wi 
engagement, may I ask, were} 

‘‘ A theatricalen gageme | 
“You see, I’m trying to get st 
cal comedy.” : 

“Coh!” choked themarquisit 
fled from the room. 
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ee: marquis didn’t check ’ 
he reached the drawing-ro 

he stopped in front of one olb 
and stared out across the laws 
tant Channel—stared out witd 
jection, as though wonderir ’ 
would be worth the effort to 


Porpoise Rocks himself and \ 
splash end all. The Honoral 
followed him into the drawg 
was now standing behind him, « 
in expression—the expres 
sympathetic and yet resolute 
young surgeon, say, who has is 
eration and knows that he1 
to the end. But soon this 
and in its place came the 
pearance of the marquis’ me 
pearance which had so often ¢ 
the disapproving glance of h¥ 
eloquent glance which always 
fool!” 

“Pretty rotten mess, 
uncle,” said Augie, speaking } ® 
voice and sadly shaking his h@ 
quis said nothing, but still st## 
window. ‘The doll’s house, }4 


keys waiting to kick up | 
know. And the way she’ 3 b 
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It really isn’t remarkable that judges of true 
cigar value have taken so quickly to Staples, 
the new Robt Burns size Not when you fig- 
ure it out from a plain business standpoint. 


For it’s just common sense to expect only 
so much for a given sum—if you demand 
the best, without the addition of inferior 


’ tobaccos which add to size at the sacrifice 


of enjoyment. 


Staples have a distinctive shape, slightly 


smaller than ordinary cigars selling at the 
same price... and that slight difference is 
just enough to make the great difference 
between quality and quantity. Staples have 
been carefully created for those who require 
the utmost in mild, cool, mellow FULL 
Havana filler—and will be satisfied with 
nothing but the best. 
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“T can strop a new blade 
and shave in less time 
than it takes you to 
shave without strop- 
ing?” said Jones. 

“What’s the catch?” asked Carter. 


“No catch at all,” replied Jones. 
“A keen blade will shave in half 
the time and it only takes a few 
seconds to strop a blade keen on 
Twinplex.” 

“Very good, old chap, but my 
blades are keen too. I use a new 
blade every few days,” responded 
Carter. 

“The laugh is on you, my dear 
fellow. There are millions like 
you,” said Jones. “You go on 
shaving, day after day, thinking a 
new blade, just as it comes from 
the package, will give you the 
best shave.” 

“Well! won’t it?” asked Carter. 


“Not by a long shot. If you’ll 
get a Twinplex, and strop your 
blade just before you use it, you’ll 
get a new idea about shaving com- 
fort and speed,” rejoined Jones. 

Carter did get a Twinplex and now he 
gets glorious shaves every day. And he 
doesn’t often have to bother to get new 
blades, for one blade lasts for weeks of 
velvety shaves. He just loves his Twinplex. 
You’ll have the same experience if you 
get a Twinplex. Tryit. At all good stores. 
Single Edge $3.00. Double Edge $3.50 
and $5.00. 


Send for this 
unique Home 


for Old Blades 


Once inside this tiny house with green blinds, 
blades can’t get out to harm anyone. Send 10¢, 
name your razor and we will send you a Dull House 
and a sharp new blade, made keen by stropping 
on Twinplex. We believe it will shave better than 
any new blade you ever used. 


TWINPLEX SALES CO. 


1646 Locust Binet, Saint Louis 


New York 
London 


Montreal 


Chicago 
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(Continued from Page 124) 
run around, you know. Always a lot of un- 


| charitable ones to—aw—aw—to kick up a 


snigger.”’ 

Still the marquis said nothing, but a 
weary movement of his shoulders might 
have been taken to mean “‘ Don’t [knowit?” 

“And then the penny press, you know, 
with their beastly cartoons. Nuts for them. 
Tosay nothing of the papers that are against 
you politically, and would dearly love— 
aw—aw—to squash your chances of getting 
into the cabinet.”’ 

The marquis drew a deep sigh—the sigh 
of one who suffers—and if the young officer 
who had once loved Lady Mowbray could 
have heard it, or if Mrs. Wilkens could have 
heard it, or even if Jack the gamekeeper 
could have heard it—they might have felt 
that time was beginning to revenge them. 

“‘Couldn’t have come at a worse time, 
either,’’ continued Augie, resolutely work- 
ing away at the knife again, but always 
speaking in his sadly sympathetic voice. 
“The dowager duchess—you know what 
sheis. And Sir Perey Kegworth—I can hear 
him already smacking his lips over it. And 
didn’t you say Lord Radway was expected 
on the 3:10?” 

The marquis dully looked at his watch 
and drew a hopeless sigh—the sigh of a con- 
demned man who looks at the clock at the 
end of the corridor and sees that he has only 
half an hour more to live. Hearing this, 
Augie reflected for a few moments and then 
he gently laid down the knife and drew a 
deep, full breath. 

“Uncle ” he said, allowing the note 
of inspiration to have part place in his voice. 
The marquis half turned and looked at his 
nephew with the glance which is generally 
associated with the tragic muse. “‘Of course, 
it’s only a chance, you know; but suppose 
I go and see—aw—aw— Miss Alden,” con- 
tinued Augie. “As Sibyl, the child, it 
strikes me that she was really quite fond of 
you, and there may be some way out, after 
all, that will save your name from all this 
frightful gossip.” 

The marquis’ reply was mumbled rather 
than spoken, but Augie understood him to 
say, “I doubt it—you heard her—on the 
stage.” 

“Well, at least there’s no harm trying,” 
said Augie, already hopefully moving away. 
“The old bulldog spirit, you know—never 
give up the ship.” 

His metaphor might have been mixed, 
but at least there was nothing mixed in 
Augie’s long legs as he skimmed up the 
stairs, two at a time, and was presently 
knocking on the late Sibyl’s door. 

“Come in,”’ said an anxious little voice 
inside. 

The Honorable Augustus entered and the 
door closed behind him; but if you had been 
in the corridor just before it closed, you 
might have seen Augie opening his arms and 
not exactly closing them around nothing. 
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T WAS five minutes later when Augustus 

returned to the drawing-room and drew 
up his priceless trousers and seated himself 
not without a certain air of importance. 

“Well?” almost fearfully asked the mar- 
quis, evidently finding some measure of 
hope in his nephew’s manner. 

‘Not altogether roses, I’m afraid,” began 
Augie, none too cheerfully. ‘“‘As a matter 
of fact—aw—she thinks the whole story 
ought to come out in justice to herself—be- 
cause of the way she’s been dressed, and all 
that, you know. She feels her situation 
very keenly.” 

“Yes, yes; but what about my situa- 
tion?’’ protested the marquis with a touch 
of bitterness. ‘“‘Does she give no thought 
to that?” 

Whereupon the Honorable Augie laid 
down the scalpel—laid it down, it might be 
said, regretfully—and picked up the needle 
and silk. 

“The very point I laid before her, and 
she saw it at once,’ he began. ‘Indeed, I 
found that the poor little thing has grown 
much attached to us—especially to you, 
sir—and in a different degree, of course, I 
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might even say to myself. The kindness 
which she has experienced here, I suppose— 
I doubt if she has ever known anything like 
it before. And I have an idea—mind you, 
it’s only an idea—but I have an idea that 
if she could continue to be a friend of the 
family, she would be as anxious as anyone 
to—aw—aw—to keep the whole thing quiet, 
to save us all in fact—and you in particu- 
lar, sir—from the least breath of gossip or 
distress.” 

At that the marquis began to have a 
more hopeful look. 

“You think so?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir,” said the Honorable Augie, 
still industriously stitching away. ‘“‘She is, 
of course, extremely well-bred. One only 
has to glance at her to see that. In fact she 
happened to mention that her father was 
something-or-other in the Navy and her 
mother some relation to one of the Amer- 
ican ambassadors, I believe. However, sup- 
pose I put it to her like this: That if she’ll 
nip out now whileeverybody’saway—amne- 
sia, you know—and not another word comes 
out—aw—aw—about the little castaway in 
any shape or form, that you’ll invite her 
down again next month—say, to spend a 
week or two, as an honored and—er—very 
agreeable friend of the family. You know 
yourself, sir, how lonely the house is going 
to be without her.” 

Which particular point it was that de- 
cided him it would be hard to tell; whether 
it was the approaching arrival of Lord Rad- 
way, already composing his first rough draft 
of the coming cabinet, or the way the dow- 
ager duchess would laugh if the story came 
out while she was still at the Towers, or the 
way Sir Perey would smack his lips over it, 
or whether it was his own inborn dread of 
scandal, or an affection which he had al- 
ready formed for the wistful-eyed young 
Sibyl of the fairy feet, or possibly some 
combination of any or all these considera- 
tions. In any event, the marquis suddenly 
walked over to his nephew and placed an 
earnest hand upon his shoulder. 

“Try it, Augie,” he said. “Try it, my 
boy, and may good luck attend you.”’ 

Augustus arose—a precious figure in his 
black-braided cutaway and striped trousers. 

‘Just one thing more, sir. As I told you, 
she is much attached to us; but most dis- 
tinctly she is not attached to Nellie. In 
fact, she won’t have Nellie at any price. In- 
deed, I wouldn’t be surprised that if she 
suspected that Nellie was even being con- 
sidered as—aw—a coming member of our 
family 

“Very well then,’ 
though frowning a little, ‘ 
out for the present.” 

“You mean we’ll leave her out as far as 
I’m concerned?” said the Honorable Au- 
gustus distinctly. 

“Yes, yes; but for heaven’s sake, hurry! 
I only have fourteen minutes to get to the 
station to.meet the 3:10!” 

Again the marquis’ nephew skimmed up 
the stairs, and this time when he came down 
he had the little castaway with him. She 
had changed to a pair of long black stock- 
ings and her hair had been done up at the 
back of her head in a charming roll. She 
was wearing a long coat—that is to say, it 
came below her knees—a coat of simple lines 
which had been bought for Sibyl, but which 
became Miss Alden equally well; and on 
her head was one of those chic little hats 
shaped something like a snuffer, but which 
was quite unable to extinguish the beauty 
below it. And presently she was standing 
in front of the marquis, hardly up to Augie’s 
shoulder, as perfect a little queen as you 
would find in all the kingdoms, even if her 
eyes were not quite dry of tears. 

“*Good-by,”’ shesaid, holding out her hand 
to the master of Meldon. 

““Good-by.”” There was just the least 
pause, and then a faintly delivered but un- 
mistakable ‘“‘my dear.’’ At that the mar- 
quis coughed “‘Ha-hum! Ha-hum!”’ as 
though something had tickled his throat. 
“You are going now?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said Augie, answering for her. 
“We're going to nip over the fields and 
along the shore to the station.” 


said the marquis, 
‘we'll leave Nellie 


quis. ‘You'll let us know 
course, and—ah—we sha 
seeing you soon.’ 
The old boy meant it, 
castaway knew he did. 
“‘Good-by,” she said o1 
forgetting for the momen’ 
longer Sibyl, she lifted her 
nocence of a child. 
There were tears in bot 
moments later; and as th 
out to his waiting car it 
he would never get his t 
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N THEIR way along 
the station Augie a 
stopped for a few minute, 
poise Rocks. 
“A nasty bruise you. 4 
day,” said Augie. “At 
thought you’d overdone it 
“T nearly did,” she nod 
waiting for the gardeners 
them coming, I was tiptoe 
water and I guess the cold 
clumsy, because Islippeda 
my head off.”’ 
She began looking a 
then, and soon found it) 7h 
den it. 

“You know,” 
guilty somehow.” } 
“But there was no oth 

quickly assured her. E 
you?” 
““Yes,’”’ she said in a faj 
“but perhaps we can tell | 
“It’s a lot to tell,” sai 
fully. ‘What I mean is,’ 
bring Mrs. Wilkens in, at 
be cricket, you know. An 
always tell myself that the 
it on himself. He sho 
unreasonable all his life, ; 
shouldn’t have been so un 
Nellie.” 
She snuggled up und 
“Do you remember 
bear,”’ she asked, “and 
in between you and Ne 
That naturally led to 
delightful enough in th 
too long to be set down 
and Barker shall have t’ 
dinner was being served 
don Towers. 
“Funny about youn 
she’s wandered off 
while Wilkens was getti 
in the pantry. 
“‘ Ah,” said Wilkens, 
for funny things now that 
tus is back from America. 
of the Old Nooker—I’ 
There was a great b 
the dining room then. 
“Go and see what’s up, | 
Wilkens. ‘“‘I can’t leav 
Barker entered the di 
came hurrying back. 
“They’ve found Lady WV 
let,’’ he breathlessly rep 
barsket, it was, right 
pineapple, and they’re 
der if she didn’t drop 
““Who found it?” as 
thoughtful pause. 
“‘Marster Augustus,’ 
You should have s 
Wilkens—a pride not 
family but one which 
the whole history of the T 
“Didn’t I tell you 
asked in significant ac 
astart as though inspira 
he dropped his voice 
whispered, ‘‘ Did he take 
the basket?” 
“No sir; it was prett; ty 
Barker, looking matt 
“Then you’d better g¢ 
said Wilkens darkly. “N 
greatly surprised if ’e wa 
apple again and find Mis 


she said, ‘ 
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(THE END) 
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letters, andthelike. Thejudgmentisrather 
apt to be poor at thesetimes. And many of 
the business ventures come to grief —though 
not necessarily so. Certain types of cases 
are meddlesome and troublesome, tending 
to engage in disputes and altercations, and 
to bring lawsuits, while exaggerated criti- 
cisms and alcoholic predilections often- 
times very considerably color the picture.’”’ 

“Ain’t that wonderful?” said the fat 
one, bobbing his head up and down like an 
idol, in his big fat leather chair. ‘‘Every- 
thing, positively. Down to bringing law- 
suits. Not to say a word about those al- 
cohol predictions, eh, Happy?” 

The other one stopped his tramping up 
and down. “No!” 

“No, what?” 

“Tt won’t do, that’s all. It ain’t strong 
enough. It’s too easy—that’s what’s the 
matter. Do you think that Cemetery Ed 
would let us get away with any kind of 
mild, easy, half-hearted, jerk-water in- 
sanity, with a hundred thousand dollars at 
stake? You know what he is!” 

“There’s something in that,’ said the 
fat one, thinking. 

“‘He’s a bloodhound. He’s a shark. A 
man-eating tiger. He’d stop at nothing— 
you know that. From his past history you 
know it!” 

“Yes. Yes. You’re right there!” 

“And I won’t be trimmed in this—not 
by him especially. Nor take any chances 
of it. Where would that leave me—if I tried 
this and failed? And went out, starting 
life all over again? Busted, smeared, with 
a label on me for life—‘ Half cracked!’ No, 
sir. If we’re going into this thing we’re 
going in right, and no half measures! We’re 
going to have something here to sell them. 
And sell them certain—sure-fire!”’ 

“There might be something in that,” 
said Fliederbaum, looking over at the Doe. 
‘He might be right. What have you got 
there? Is there anything along that same 
line, only a little stronger and more vio- 
lent?” 

“Well, yes, there is,’”’ said Doc Myers. 
‘““Here’s the manic phase.”’ 

“Now there! That sounds more like 
it!’”’ said the auctioneer, standing before 
him with his long gaunt legs apart. 

*«* Manic phase,’”’ said Doc Myers, read- 
ing it. ‘‘‘The cardinal symptoms of the 
manic phase of a manic-depressive psy- 
chosis are three in number: (1) Flight of 
ideas. (2) Psychomotor hyperactivity. 
(3) Emotional exaltations.’’* 

“There!’’ said the tall nervous one. 
‘“That sounds more as if we were getting 
down to something we could take hold of 
and sell to them. Now, then, just what do 
these doctors’ terms mean—those symp- 
toms?”’ 

“Sure. That’s what we’re after—sure,” 
said the other one, agreeing with him now. 
““Symptoms!”’ 

So Doe Myers sat and explained them to 
them—these different symptoms of excite- 
ment that they would want to know 
about—the crazy hopping from one thing 
to another—both mentally and _ physi- 
cally—in that disease. 

“And there’s another one,”’ he said, look- 
ing at the book and going on, ‘another 
symptom that you don’t want to neglect, 
and that’s clang—clang associations—of 
words and ideas, you understand.” 

““What’s that?” they asked, looking at 
him. 

And he explained it the best he could— 
the way these particular lunatics, with just 
that disease, take up any word that comes 
to them. 

“For example, if you were in that bal- 
loon this afternoon,” he said, looking out— 
happening to—and seeing it sailing out in 
front there, ‘‘and I should say ‘Real es- 
tate’s going up sky high!’—why, then 
you’d begin talking about the balloon going 
up, maybe, all excited! Or you might even 
cut her loose and go up—if you could—and 
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you were crazy enough! 
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And at that the long-legged auctioneer 
gave a sudden start. “Look!” he said. 
“‘Isn’t the wind from the west today?” 

“T don’t know,” said the doctor, sur- 
prised a little. ““Why? Why do you ask?” 

But the tall real-estate man, instead of 
answering, just stepped over to the window 
and looked out. ‘‘It is!” he said, answering 
himself. 

“Well, what of it?” said the fat one 
when the tall one stood there silent again, 
thinking evidently. 

“Will you come up?”’ he said then, turn- 
ing not to him, but the doctor. 

“Up where?” 

“Tn the balloon—with Cemetery Ed. If 
I can coax him in!” 

“TI dunno. What are you after?” said 
the doctor, holding back. 

“To go up and sail over and sell the 
cemetery!’’ he said, still absent-minded, 
looking over east where that cemetery lay. 
“Selling these last insanity symptoms of 
yours to them.” And then he explained his 
idea. ‘‘The time is short on this thing. 
We’ve only got a few days before next 
week, when these papers pass,” he said. 
“And when you’ve got to put over any- 
thing, quick and sharp, you advertise.” 

“You're right, positively,’’ said the 
other one. 

“‘And especially if we should take the 
bride and groom along with him! Think of 
the free space you’d get in all the papers: 
‘Off to the Clouds. Mad Real-Estate 
Dealer Snatches Bride!’”’ said Happyhome 
Howe, walking up and down again. 

“Sure. Sure. Positively!’ said the fat one. 
“That would sell it fine—all over. You’d 
be crazy then without a doubt—declared 
so! But wouldn’t it show you up too 
crazy? Soyoucouldn’t get out good again?” 

“Why would it? Certainly not!” said 
the other one in a loud voice. ‘‘ You got 
this thing all upside down. The risk here 
is not getting out of this thing. It’s getting 
in—and starting it. I ain’t insane, am I? 
Well then, the working up the insanity is 
the hard thing, ain’t it—just as it is in 
these big murder trials we’ve been going 
over together?” 

“You may be right,” said Fliederbaum. 

“Look—would these big high-priced law- 
yers, and these big insanity scientists in 
these big murder trials use that defense— 
all over today—unless they knew they 
could get them out all right afterwards— 
when the excitement’s all over—and the 
thing’s died out of the papers?” 

“You may be right.’ 

“Right? I know I’m right,” said the 
tall one. ‘‘That’s settled.” 

“Wait just a minute,” said Doc Myers. 
“Who’s handling that balloon in all this?” 

“That balloon!” he said, staring back. 
“T can run her like a flivver, backwards and 
forwards in the dark. Why wouldn’t I? 
I’ve been working balloons for twenty years 
now. Come on. Let’s go!” 

“Go where?’’ Doc Myers asked him, 
more and more nervous all the time. 

“To the symptoms—to what I’ve got to 
learn here—so we'll have it all rehearsed 
right. And we’ve got no time to lose. For 
we've got to be up in that balloon and the 
ceremony started by 2:30 sharp.” 

So they started, and the doctor coached 
him up good and careful on the symptoms— 
especially the flight of ideas and that clang 
association that comes in that kind of in- 
sanity—that manic-depressive psychosis 
he’d been reading them about and they’d 
decided finally to take up. 

And before they knew it, it was lunch- 
time and after, and his wife was calling up 
Happyhome Howe to come home. 

“Will you tell her about it?” the doctor 
asked him. 

“Yes. But not Nonita. Not my little 
girl!’’ said Happyhome, putting on his big 
black sombrero hat to go. “I never bring 
her into my inside business. I want to 
keep her young and innocent as long as I 
can.” 


“Will she be there at the ceremony this 
afternoon?” 

“No. No. This is the day she’s taking 
her dancing lesson in the city.” 
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“ALL set!”’ said this Happyhome Howe to 
the Doe, in a low whisper, giving him 
the signal. 

They stood, all six of them, in the nuptial 
balloon—up, say, twenty feet or so above 
the crowd of prospects and homeseekers 
staring up at them. There were the bride 
and groom—a good big fleshy girl and a 
smallish man; and the minister, another 
smallish man; and Happyhome Howe, who 
gave the bride away, looming up over the 
rest in his black Western slouch hat and his 
black wedding coat. And then Doc Myers 
and this Ed Watrous, this Cemetery Ed 
they were out to defend themselves against 
with this new real-estate scheme—all 
dressed up fit to kill, like a cherub in the 
latest tie and creased clothes and spats. 
They had roped him in to stand up with the 
Doc as a witness. And he would come, nat- 
urally, or do anything else they asked him 
to until that deal he was trimming them 
with was consummated. 

The wedding ceremony was over, and the 
minister was just going to kiss the bride and 
make the joke or allusion that the most of 
them made, at Happyhome’s request, in 
these balloon weddings—about marriages’ 
being made in heaven—over the various 
properties they were out to sell. 

“Ts it too much to say that this is a bond 
especially made in heaven?”’ said the little 
minister, smiling and looking upward. 
And then starting to kiss the bride—and 
standing back, seeing the frozen look which 
came into her face! 

“Hooray! Hooray! Let’s go!’’ Happy- 
home Howe was hollering. 

And they all started back, as far as they 
could, on the other edge of the balloon bas- 
ket. For he had drawn out his big nine- 
inch sheath knife from under his coat tails, 
and was sawing at the rope that held down 
the balloon, where he’d fixed it at the edge 
of the basket earlier in the afternoon, cut 
partly away already, so it would go easy. 

“What’sthis, Happy? What’stheidea?”’ 
said Cemetery Ed, thinking naturally it 
was another one of his stunts—and yet not 
so sure either. For he looked bad, espe- 
cially with that big bare nine-inch knife. 

“Don’t. Don’t cross him,” said Doc 
Myers to the others, in a low hurried 
voice—according to agreement. 

““What is it?’ said Cemetery Ed, looking 
over at him sharp. 

And the Doce said nothing—but just 
tapped his head and shook it. 

“Don’t,” he said, whispering, after a 
minute. “It’s come finally. Don’t cross 
him. Let me manage him.” 

And they all shrank back—including 
Cemetery Ed—while he turned toward 
him, starting to stop him. But just as he 
did he’d cut the last of the rope—and up 
they went. Not so very fast, though, be- 
cause the balloon, with those six in it, was 
pretty well loaded. 

And the crowd underneath gave a kind of 
low long murmur, like they do when some- 
thing exciting and unexpected happens. 

“Folks,’’ said Happyhome Howe, looking 
down over the edge of the basket at their 
upturned faces, ‘‘follow us. Big sale. Big 
sale! Follow us—over to Dreamslopes. 
Dreamslopes! Follow. Big sale!”’ he said, 
hollering louder and louder, and pointing, 
as they blew away toward the east out of 
earshot. And then he took and shook out 
over the edge a cotton advertising banner 
he had fixed up earlier along the lines of one 
they used on Happyhome Heights: 


CoME TO DREAMSLOPES 
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And he started, like the rest, taking off 
his shoes—convinced now, if he wasn’t be- 
fore, that the other man meant business. 
For the point of the thing was red, the Doc 
saw, when the auctioneer drew it back— 
and started now himself taking off his own 
shoes. And in thirty seconds they were all 
showering down into the woods—all six 
pairs, the bride’s slippers and the costly 
pearl-colored spats and patent leathers of 
this Cemetery Ed last. And after that the 
coats and vests of the men went; and even 
the bride’s veil, where she’d tossed it over— 
not thinking in her excitement how little it 
weighed—went floating down after them 
into the trees. 

They stood there grouped together then, 
looking over. It was a warm, muggy day, 
like they have so many of around New 
York in August. They were so near the 
tops of the trees now they could hear the 
light wind in the top leaves from where 
they leaned over, looking, silent. And then 
there was a scratching noise along the bot- 
tom of the basket. 

“She’s sinking. 
bride yelled. 

But she pulled off that time, and gave a 
little lurch, and started on; and the Doc 
saw now what had happened. A draft had 
caught her—the draft that blows up over all 
the hills, it seems, when there is any breeze 
at all. 

And when he saw that, and that they 
were by the worst and highest trees, all at 
once he heard Happyhome Howe working in 
another new wrinkle, hollering in that loud 
auctioneer’s voice of his, singing one of 
those old-time Swiss yodling songs that 
used to be so popular years and years ago: 


She’s aground!” the 


See the moon she climbs 
Up the mountain high 
La la la-i-oo. 

La la la-i-oo. 


He was hollering that—carrying out, 
every chance he got, those symptoms they 
had agreed on—of catching up and making 
something out of everything he was re- 
minded of, on the spur of the moment— 
that crazy clang association and flight of 
ideas. 

“Look,” said Doe Myers, keeping on 
along the same lines, pulling at his sleeve. 
For she was up over the slope, and the 
cemetery would soon be in sight. He could 
see the top of that little run-down mortuary 
chapel that was on it. “Look. Look, 
Happy,” he said, pointing. ‘‘Cemetery. 
We're almost there. Down. Down,” he 
said, pointing down. 

“Down. Down!” said Cemetery Ed 
and the minister, getting the idea more and 
more now, that suggestion of acts by words 
that he was working on. 

“One atatime. Cut that out,” said Doc 
Myers, in a loud whisper. ‘‘Cut that out— 
or he’ll cut loose on you!”’ he said, playing 
on that word “‘cut,” as they had agreed he 
would, shooting one last scare into them. 

And in a minute the long knife was out 
again, and he was starting slashing at one 
of the ropes that held the basket. “Cut. 
Yes. Cut. Cut!” he was yelling. 

“Stop! Wait! Hold on!” said Doc 
Myers to the rest of them. ‘‘ Don’t try and 
mix it up with him yet. Not with that 
knife in his hands. He’s got the strength of 
three men when he’s like this. Let me try 
him first—on his mental side. He’s got his 
ideas crossed again,” he whispered to them. 

“Look, Happy!” said the Doe, pulling 
easy at his arm and pointing down, while 
the rest waited, staring over on the other 
rim. ‘‘Down there. Dreamslopes. Ceme- 
tery. Dreamslopes! They’re waiting for 
you there—for you to sell them! Sell. 
Sell. Prospects for your sale. Holler. Tell 
them you’re coming. Or you’lllose them!”’ 

“Coming. Coming!”’ yelled Happyhome 
out over the edge. “Sale! Sale!” 

“Attract their attention. Holler louder. 
Tell them we’re coming down. Throw some- 
thing at them. Here—this will do. This 
will do!” he said, taking the knife from him 
quietly, while the big man hollered. 

“Tell them we’re coming down, down!” 
the Doc said, talking soft and friendly to 
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him when he stopped; and put the rope 
that works the valve that lets the gas out, 
into his hands, very softly and easily. 

“We're sinking. We’re sinking again,” 
said the bride, clasping her husband again, 
and passed away once more. 

“And get ready with that anchor rope,”’ 
said the doctor, turning whispering to those 
behind him, pointing there where the thing 
was fastened up; and then turned back, 
talking and soothing Happyhome Howe 
where he stood hollering down, telling the 
crowd to wait for the sale. There was a big 
flat open kind of plain all around the 
place—one of those high, open sandy lots, 
where low-bush blackberries grow. A per- 
fect place to land—just as Happyhome 
Howe had promised them. And they were 
coming almost next to the cemetery—just 
across the road from it—easing down, eas- 
ing down. And the crowd was all there out 
of their autos, waiting and watching; and 
now they started to grab at that anchor as 
it swung slowly along. And Fliederbaum, 
Happyhome’s side partner, was there, as 
they had planned, more or less directing 
things, and passing out in advance the ideas 
about the man’s crazy fits lately. 

So they finally grabbed the anchor, half 
a dozen of them in the crowd underneath, 
for the balloon was just barely moving. 

“Fasten it. Hitch it around that tele- 
phone pole, folks,”’ said Happyhome Howe, 
taking charge like the captain of an ocean 
liner, talking and acting big as they came 
down and down. “That’sright. That’ll do. 
Leave her there,’’ he said, when they were 
still about twenty feet up. “ Leave her there, 
folks,’’ he said; and started in, auctioneer 
fashion, selling them cemetery lots. 

“Pull her down. Pull her down!” yelled 
the rest of the party all together. 

And they all piled on Happyhome Howe 
and held him. But he didn’t move now, or 
make any protests. Just stood there, still 
and dignified while they held him. And the 
others outside pulled the basket down and 
held it. 

‘“What’s happened here?”’ said a motor- 
cycle cop, stepping in. “ What’s up?” 

“Tam!” said Happyhome Howe, making 
that last crack, and standing perfectly still. 

“Crazy. Crazy as a Bolshevik school- 
teacher,’ said Cemetery Ed Watrous, step- 
ping around gingerly in his stocking feet 
where they’d helped him out. 

And just then Fliederbaum stepped up 
to the policeman, according to their sched- 
ule. “Listen, officer,” he said, “‘do me this 
favor—to step aside here just one minute.” 

And then Fliederbaum told him what he 
wanted him to do—help them to take him 
over to that private sanitarium in the town, 
where he’d already made arrangements 
earlier in the day to take him—if worse 
came to worst! 

Iv 

T FIRST the plan couldn’t have gone 
better in any possible way. They had 
Howe declared insane legally right off; 
and shut up in this fine high-class sanita- 
rium, right there in the same town; and 
Doc Myers was put on the committee to 
manage his affairs, together with Flieder- 
baum and Howe’s wife. And being right in- 
side the family that way, and seeing Nonita, 
the daughter, all the time, it wasn’t three 
weeks before the doctor was engaged to her. 

She was a big, fine, breezy Western kind 
of girl, with all kinds of pep and courage; 
and when Cemetery Ed and the bunch of 
real-estate sharks behind him started in 
right away to sue to compel them to take 
over that worthless cemetery, according to 
her father’s agreement, she was chock-full 
of fight—the more so because she wasn’t in 
on the game, and really thought that her 
father was crazy. 

“T’ll be fair with you,’ she told Doc 
Myers from the first. “I had no intention 
of marrying you until the day my father 
was taken crazy, and you saved him and 
the rest in that hand-to-hand battle with 
him in the sky. I’m East now, and I’m 
going in strong for all sorts of Eastern 
things—Eastern clothes and Eastern man- 
ners—and my art of dancing. But I’m a 

(Continued on Page 135) 
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John Bagley 
wrought a 


fimoke miracle 


N the blending of tobaccos, 

this Virginian of the age of 
the ‘‘clays” was a veritable ma- 
gician. By mixtures, he could 
give to tobacco the most in- 
triguing odors—flavors—scents; 
delights without end. But as 
every genius creates one out- 
standing masterpiece, John 
Bagley developed a super-blend 
—BUCKINGHAM! 


Here is a blend as fragrant 
as a breath off Dixie’s fields 
in June. Never has the smoke 
cloud from the pipe bowl 
possessed so incomparable an 
aroma. Sun-sweetened Virginia 
leaf seasoned tothe right tempo. 


Eagerto trythis famous BUCK- 
INGHAM? To sweeten your 
pipe...your taste... your sense 
of smell with this golden down- 
in-Dixie leaf? Simply step into 
your favorite dealer’s and ask 
for a tin of BUCKINGHAM! 


Smoke a Pipeful Tonight. .. in 
your wife’s presence ! 


If you are unable to obtain Buckingham from your 
tobacco dealer, just send us his name and 15c—back 
will come a full-size package. 
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New York City 


Duckingham 


Smoking Tobacco 
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10c in the 
foil packet 


15c in the tin 
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Cyhe New, Easy. 
pavebeautifil Waxed Floors 


Quickly, without Stooping, Kneeling 
or even soiling your hands 


=IHY go to the expense and trouble of refinishing your 

floors every year or two? It isn’t necessary —if you use 

| the Johnson Wax treatment. This takes only a few 

minutes—there is no hard work—no messy rags and 

pails. And afterwards your floors will require but half the care 
and practically no expense. 

Waxed floors are so beautiful and distinctive. They sparkle and 
gleam. They reflect sunshine and light. They accentuate beauty 
in rugs and furnishings. But waxed floors are also practical. They 
are easy to care for and their upkeep is less than with any other 
finish. Then, waxed floors are convenient — your rooms aren’t upset 
for days at a time. Because you don’t have to wait for WAX 
to dry—it hardens ready to polish in five minutes. 

Just try the Johnson Wax treatment! All you do is to spread 
on a thin coat of Johnson’s Polishing Wax with a Lamb’s-wool 
Mop and the Electric Floor Polisher will quickly do the rest. 


Johnson’s Wax 
Electric Floor Polisher 


This wonderful new machine polishes floors instantly and 
without the slightest effort. It actually runs itself—you just 
guide it with the finger tips. It gives a higher, evener and more 
beautiful polish than can be obtained by hand. It is simple— 
nothing to get out of order. Light—only 9 lbs. Runs from any 
lamp socket. It polishes under davenports, buffets, desks and other 
low pieces without moving them. 


The price of the Johnson’s Wax Electric Floor Polisher is only 
$42.50 (in Canada $48.50) and with each Polisher is given Free a 
$1.50 Lamb’s-wool Mop and a pint of Johnson’s Liquid Wax. 
Your dealer can supply you or we will send one express prepaid. 


You Can Rent It for $2.00 a Day 


At your neighborhood store you 
can rent a Johnson’s Wax Electric 
Floor Polisher and in just a few hours 
beautify all your floors and linoleum. 
Telephone your dealer and make an 
appointment to rent one for a day. 

MERCHANTS who have not 
this Johnson’s Wax Electric Floor 
Polisher for rent should write us 
for our business-building plan. 


5S. C. JOHNSON & SON 
“The Floor Finishing Authorities” 
RAGINERIW I1SCON SIN 
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be their expert witness in the coming trial. 
A tall, thin-legged, long-faced man, with 
long fingers and goatee. 

They got to talking together, as doctors, 
about their patient and his lawsuit, and 
about the responsibility of people for their 
acts generally; and the insane expert got to 
going on the changes that were bound to 
come everywhere in a few years now, as a 
result of the new medical discoveries. For it 
seemed that was his specialty—and espe- 
cially what he called the new justice. 

“The new justice?’ said the Doc. 

“T mean, of course,’ said the expert, 
talking in that high-voiced, highbrow way 
he had, “the revolution in law jurispru- 
dence that you and I are specially inter- 
ested in, as physicians, doctor. The change 
that is going on all over the country today, 
now that it is realized that practically every 
criminal is asick man—and should be treated 
as such. And the absurdity is seen of pun- 
ishment or penalties for those without 
mental responsibility. Why should a man 
with either a very definite psychosis, or the 
I. Q. of an eight-year-old child be treated 
as a criminal?” 

“He shouldn’t,” said Doce Myers, famil- 
iar, of course, in a way, with those initials; 
and yet not able to place them at the time. 

“No. Someone, we can see now, must 
come in here—if there is any such thing as 
justice at all; must protect the irresponsi- 
ble from the responsibility for their acts. 
Must step in between the man with faulty 
inhibition and defective I. Q., and the cruel, 
senseless clamor of the public for punish- 
ment—must protect the criminal from the 
criminal law, you might say, with perfect 
truth. And so the new era is on, in justice 
and in jurisprudence—with the physicians 
and scientists to the fore. And I’m willing 
to predict that in ten years practically all 
the prisons, if not the police forces of the 
country, will be in charge of skilled physi- 
cians and psychiatrists. And crime and 
irresponsibility will be dealt with rationally 
on an expert scale of psychic reaction and 
intelligence quotient test.” 

““Oh, yes,”’ said Doc Myers, sinking back 
relieved now—remembering finally what 
those letters stand for, all over now in the 
modern writings on the subject. 

““And that is where, of course, such a 
man as Hogue comes in,”’ said the expert, 
and began praising him up—that big lawyer, 
who had such a reputation all over the 
country for the insanity defenses in these 
big murder trials. 

“Do you know him personally?” Doc 
Myers asked him, interested. 

“Oh, yes. Very well indeed. In fact, I 
am practically under retainer for him all 
the time—for use in future cases.” 

“As an alienist, you mean?”’ 

“Asa psychiatrist,” he said, stiffening up 
a little. ‘‘The other term is slightly out of 
date, if you don’t mind my saying so, doc- 
tor. Or at least we prefer the more modern 
term.’’ And then he went on and explained 
to him how they worked it—how these big 
lawyers on murders and wills keep in touch 
with these big insanity experts, holding 
them on what amounts to a retainer—on 
their staff, you might say. 

“But isn’t Hogue pretty expensive?” 
asked Doc Myers. For he had heard so. 

“Not for the work he does. Not if you 
want to win your case.” 

“‘T wonder if he would take up this case 
against this Happyhome Howe’s family— 
these two women they’re suing on this 
cemetery contract they claim against your 
patient?” 

“Oh, without a question,’ said the ex- 
pert. “It would be just the type that would 
appeal to him—protecting the interests of 
two women who are being wronged and de- 
frauded. And I'll take pleasure in putting 
you in touch with him.” 

So the result was that when the trial 
came finally they had on their side probably 
the best lawyer on mental irresponsibility 
in the country. 


O THEN that much was settled—and in 
the best possible way apparently. But 
on the other hand, of course, Doc Myers 
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could see that getting this high-priced 
lawyer in, and running up the expenses of 
that trial every way made it absolutely 
necessary now that they win. For if they 
lost and were left with that practically 
worthless cemetery as the only thing they 
owned in the world, the Howe family would 
be gone absolutely. They’d be without a 
dollar, and their bread winner shut up in 
an insane asylum. So he worried day and 
night over the thing now. 

One thing that bothered him especially 
was his own part in it—their bringing him 
up on the stand to go over again his testi- 
mony when he had Happyhome Howe de- 
clared legally insane. For the lawyer on 
the other side, a man named Runkle, had 
the reputation of being a devil on cross- 
examinations. And the Doc—like most 
ordinary doctors—wasn’t much up on in- 
sanity; and it kept coming back to him 
and keeping him awake nights, wondering 
what if this lawyer and the experts he’d 
have behind him mightn’t be likely just to 
break him down on the witness stand, and 
get him for perjury. 

And one of the worst things that came up 
along that line was that this Doctor Froth- 
ingham, their expert, wasn’t giving his pa- 
tient the same kind of insanity as Doc 
Myers had when he had got him sent away. 

“T fear I can’t agree with you, doctor, 
about your diagnosis,’ he said when Doc 
Myers had brought the matter up. “I 
can’t see a cyclothymia or even a manic- 
depressive psychosis here at all. It is much 
more serious than that.”’ 

“Oh, do you think so?” said Doc Myers, 
giving a start. 

“Yes. Though I can understand your 
view too. You hold, I imagine, to the 
Bleuler hypothesis—to his ambivalency of 
ideas?” 

“Well, yes, I suppose I do,” said the 
Doe, fighting for time and trying to look 
intelligent. 


“Yes. That would come into it, of 
course,”’ said the insanity expert. “And, of 
course, too, you bring in the flight from 
reality?” 

“Well, yes,” said the Doc, taking a 
chance on that too. ‘‘That was a part of 
my idea.” 


‘‘And that is true—perfectly true. Up 
to that we agree. But from that point on 
we diverge radically—you to extroversion 
and I to introversion.”’ 

“Just—just what,” said Doc Myers, 
stammering finally, ‘‘is your diagnosis?’’ 

‘“‘T should say—though not too definitely— 
that we have here an old long-standing 
dementia przecox, of the hebephrenic type— 
with at least the beginnings of schizo- 
phrenia,” he said, looking at him through 
his gold-bowed glasses, with their black 
ribbon. 

“Ts it as bad as that?” 

“T’m afraid so.” 

“You may be right. You may be right,” 
said the Doc; going back home afterward, 
worried more and more, and dragging out 
his blue insanity book, and reading up on 
those diseases he claimed Howe had— 
from the symptoms he had been displaying 
over in his sanitarium. Half sick from 
worrying over this thing. 

For, after all, what did he know about 
it? And how would he testify differently 
from this man, Frothingham, on the dis- 
ease that Howe had? Yet, on the other 
hand, how was he going to testify as Froth- 
ingham did, without contradicting the rec- 
ords of what he had said the patient had at 
the time he was declared legally insane? 

He told his troubles to their lawyer, this 
celebrated Hogue, when he came in. And 
he told him to go ahead and tell a plain 
straight story, and he’d protect him. 

“For what we’ve got here is not a matter 
for splitting hairs,’ he said. “It’s just a 
case of rank injustice and wrong, where the 
sympathy of all honest men will go out to 
these two poor women here, and this poor 
insane irresponsible man, whom these un- 
scrupulous rascals are trying to defraud.” 

Then he quoted more or less from the 
New Testament, and went on to train up 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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“CRESCENT 
Auto Wrench 


Zo" 
CRESCENT TOOLS 


<necessary for/ast, 
efficient repairs’ 


“CRESCENT TOOLS are considered 
in our repair department an absolute 
necessity in making fast and efficient 
repairs,” says the manager of a Dodge 
Brothers’ service station in an eastern 
city. 


— 


Car owners, too, who have added Cres- 
cent Tools to their kits, find there is 
nothing like them for simplifying and 
speeding up the monthly “check up” 
to keep body bolts and other fastenings 
tight and squeakless. 


Get Crescent Tools at hardware or acces- 
sory stores. 


CRESCENT TOOL COMPANY 


211 Harrison St. Jamestown, N. Y. 
Originators of the Crescent Wrench 


bc 9 

CRESCENT 220 
MOTOR KIT >s 
PLIERS 2 

are of high quality drop- Za 
forged steel, especially ‘ 

hardened, nickeled, and at- : << 


tractively polished. Six-in. 
size retails at 


50% 


Moking aoa. | 


Most of Y% 
Motor Ge | 


nally 
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CRESCENT TOOL COMPANY * 


211 Harrison St., Jamestown, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me a copy of your book of helpful 
hints to car owners for preventing squeaks 
and reducing upkeep expense. 
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HAT this country needs,” says a man who knows, 


2 


“is a good toast definition.” When there are set 

before you slices of a scorified substance having 
the molecular affinity of an Akron product, be not deceived. 
This is not toast. 

When you contemplate within a napkin a few charred 
vestiges of kiln-dried bread, face the truth frankly. Your toast 
credulity has been imposed upon. 

Toast is not singed bread, nor seared bread, nor scorched 
bread. It is not dried bread, nor desiccated bread, nor de- 
hydrated bread. 

Toast that IS Toast 

Toast that is toast has a crust that is ‘““caramelized,”’ browned 
to a turn, crisp, but concealing a center of moist, tender good- 
ness. Taken into the lingual orifice it produces a beatific 
sensation that permeates the entire anatomy, and lets the sun 
shine through the darkest humours. 


WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 


Westinghouse 


‘The Original 


rnover ‘Ioaster 
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The Toast of the Toast Masters . 


Toast comes from honored ancestry 
and the finest culinary associations. 


What, since the days of Napo- 
leon, has been elected as fit to 
enhance filet mignon, a quail, roe, 
sweetbreads, mushrooms, or a rare- 
bit? The French would answer 
“rdtie”’— toast. 


What delicacy does the dainty 
eater often fancy when every other 
food is scorned? Toast. 


What is equally acceptable at 
breakfast, luncheon, or (when well 


LY 


Reap in a cook: 
book of Dickens’ 
time the elaborate 
formularies for 
making good toast. 
There are precepts 
about clear fires, and red 

coals, and spits, and grids, and 
racks, and forks, and salamanders. 
Servants are exhorted to brown the 
toast evenly, to make it quickly, to 
serve it promptly. 

For you to make good toast, how- 
ever, all that’s necessary is to turn 
on a Westinghouse Turnover Toast- 
er. If you haven't one, you can put 
$2 in the baby’s bank right now. 
You'll save that because of the new 
price for which the Turnover sells. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Offices in All Principal Cities 


Tune in with KDKA—KYW—WBZ—KFKX 


now 


made) to finish a dinner? | 


What is as correct for the! 
menu as for the dyspeptic’s di: 
Toast. : 

What can you make at a 
when a friend drops in une 
edly, and the larder is bare? ' 


Toast is at home in sump’ 
ness or simplicity. It is susce 
of elaborate treatment or plain 
ment. The only treatment it | 
against is mistreatment ir 
making. 


| 


Y 


Same toas' 
same high a: 
— merely ; 
volume — a} 
new price tag, 
Fingers neve 
burned on a Westinet 
toaster — literally or figuray 
When the toast should be H 
open the rack, and the toi 
turned for you. Open it agi 
minute later, and your nostr 
assailed by all the evidential 4 
ness of complete toast master) 


Westinghouse introduced 
Turnover Toaster to a woil 
toastdom. Westinghouse no) 
lows up the advantage by int 
ing a $6.00 price. i 
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“T know you do, doctor. I know you 
do,’”’ said Hogue, with his sad, low, kind of 
truthful voice. ‘‘Doctor,’’ he said then, 


starting on again after a minute—‘“‘doctor, | 


if and when this patient of yours had signed 
a document of this kind, and admitting this 
for the purpose of your answer—though 
not necessarily as a fact conceded in this 
case; and if then, this being assumed, he 
should clearly have exhibited at the time of 
your examination this tendency you have 
attributed to Bleuler’s ambivalency, would 
the patient then be considered to be suffer- 
ing from a dementia precox or a manic 
psychosis?” 

“T object,” said this Runkle, the red- 
headed lawyer on the other side. 

“On what grounds?” said the judge, ap- 
parently waking up out of his sleep. 

“On the ground that it is incompetent 
and irrelevant.” 

“Objection not sustained,’’ said the judge. 

“Will you please read that again?’’ said 
the insanity expert, Doctor Frothingham, 
from thestand. And the court stenographer 
did so. 

“My answer is, either—as the case may 
be!”’ said the expert. 

“‘T object!’’ said the red-headed lawyer, 
springing up, every hair bristling. 

And Doc Myers moved around in his 
chair, hearing that disagreeable threatening 
voice, thinking about its being his turn next 
to testify. 

“You may proceed,” said the sleepy 
judge to Hogue, bowing, after hearing the 
other man’s objection. 

And Hogue bowed back to him. “As the 
case may be,’ he said, with another sad 
look at the expert. ‘‘ What is your meaning 
in that?” 

“Your Honor! Your Honor!” said the 
brass-lunged one, on his feet again, more 
excited and ugly than ever. 

“You may answer,’’ said the judge, 
opening his eyes again, hearing him, and 
motioning for the witness to go on. 

““My answer is, that depends upon the 
various mannerisms, stereotypes and neol- 
ogisms indicated—and more particularly 
upon the direction of the flight of ideas— 
whether in extroversion or introversion,”’ 
said the expert, rubbing his goatee. 

“As you have already testified.” 

Yies, sir” 

“Yes. But if then, as you have already 
shown,”’ Hogue said, going on with his hy- 
pothetical question, “‘and notwithstanding 
conflicting claims to the contrary, it ap- 
pears, as you have already stated, that the 
flight of ideas, as predicated in this case, 
was introversive, as opposed to extrover- 
sive; then, this being established, and fur- 
ther, as you have already testified, close 
accurate day-by-day observation had es- 
tablished emotional dilapidation, and prog- 
ress even to the point of schizophre- 
nia 5 

“Oh, Your Honor! Your Honor!” yelled 
Runkle, louder yet. ‘‘I object! I object!” 

“On what grounds?” said the judge, 
partly waking up again. 

“Gosh!” said Doe Myers, listening. 

“What is this, Your Honor?” yelled the 
red-headed one. ‘‘When and where has 
schizophrenia been established in this 
case?”’ 

“Your Honor, are we not, at this mo- 
ment laying our foundation for schizophre- 
nia?’’ asked Hogue, looking over at the 
other lawyer, with his sad, sneering smile. 

And the judge rolled in his seat. ‘‘Could 
you phrase your question so as to avoid all 
doubt and ambiguity?” he said, looking 
down at Hogue. 

“Certainly, Your Honor, with pleasure,”’ 
said Hogue, more and more polite. 

“Gosh! What’ll they do to me! When 
they get me up there!’ said Doc Myers, 
sitting on the edge of his chair, listening 
with all his ears. “‘Perjury. Perjury!”’ his 
lips kept forming unconsciously. “A 
state’s-prison offense.” 

And just then he gave a jump, in spite of 
himself. For somebody had him by the 
shoulder. But looking around, with his 
heart leaping like a scared rabbit, he saw it 
was just Fliederbaum, who had gone out of 
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Williams Lather 
piles up quick and 
bulky. It holds a 
lot of water. 


Quick—bulky— 
Tull of MOISTURE! 


Williams lather softens the beard 
—leaves the skin glove-smooth 


OOK in your shaving mirror to- 
morrow morning after you’ve 
Jathered with Williams. See how 
firmly the thick, bulky lather holds 


to your face. 


Yet, notice how moist it is. What’s 
the idea of this moisture? Why do 
we call Williams the “saturated” 
lather? Because, it’s the extra mois- 
ture held by Williams lather that 
actually does the work of softening 
the beard. 


First, the water-resisting oil-film is 
lifted from each hair, then the tre- 
mendous moisture of Williams-soaks 
into each bristle and softens it. 


That makes the razor’s job easy. 
It just g/ides through a beard softened 
with Williams. This prevents “pull- 
ing’”’—and this and the soothing ef- 


fect of Williams Cream leave the skin 
feeling as if it had been massaged. 
You will notice that glove-smooth 
effect. 


Williams is a pure white cream ab- 
solutely free from coloring matter. It 
is the result of three generations of 
specialization in the manufacture of 
shaving soap. 


If there is a best in shaving creams, 
you want it. Find out—free—for all 
time. We will gladly send you a 
week’s trial tube free on receipt of the 
coupon below—or a postcard. 


Williams Shaving Cream in the 
large-size tube is 35c. The double- 
size (holding twice as much) sells for 
soc. It is the most economical tube 
you can buy. 


MEN FIND that 
Williams lather 
makes shaving 
shorter and more 
cheerful. They 
like the Hinge Cap 
that can’t fall off 
the tube, 


C#REE—Mail the coupon NOW! 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Dept. 43-A, Glastonbury, Conn. 


(Canadian address—1114 St. Patrick St., Montreal) 


S.E.P. 3-6-26 
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oor Re Ne 
A USECLYY avelller. 
Slide, glide, speed! The new pen flashes. Easily, quickly it 


reaches the goal. Slump, blump, blot! The old pen hobbles. 
Crusty and rusty, it lags far behind. 


Get this good habit—retire the old pens; keep a fresh 
Esterbrook always at hand. Costs but a cent—yet it makes 
a difference. Only a cent—for much,better writing. All the 
world over, Esterbrook’s famous f@rypens that last longer, 
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6—Lost Letters 
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10—Defaced Documents 
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the court room about fifteen minutes be- 
fore, on a call from some stranger who 
wanted to see him outside. And he was 
whispering in his ear, more excited, more 
like an astonished fish than ever. 

“Come on. Come on outside. 
away—quick!” 

“What is it?”’ said the Doc. 

“It’s the cemetery. The cemetery. 
Hurry!” 


Right 


SHORT TURNS AIND El 


(Continued from Page 40) 


Character Analysis, in ten volumes, by 
Lucy Louise Lilliput; he had ‘spent many 
months with Etiquette for Every Occasion, 
and he knew more about Psychology of 
Character than the author. Any situation 
that wasn’t covered by these courses he 
handled from his study of the Personal 
Equation in Selling Yourself and How to 
Meet and Create Complexes. Poor Floretta 
was a puppet in hishands. She didn’t love 
him, but she couldn’t do anything about it. 

“Florimel started for the Smith domi- 
cile with a look of determination in his eyes. 
He arrived just as the verdict was about 
to be read. 

“*Stop, Desmond!’ yelled Florimel; and 
Desmond, seeing that his evil ways were 
about to overtake him, caught up the fair 
Floretta, rushed out of the house with her 
and jumped into his high-powered speed- 
ster, which was parked in the driveway.” 

“Some guy, that Florimel,’’ observed 
Pete, the critical. 

“The boy wizard acted with dispatch,” 
grandma continued. “‘I will get him!’ he 
shouted, and in a very short time he had 
cranked up his magic flivver, which he had 
left at the curb. Desmond, going about 
eighty miles an hour, had disappeared from 
view, but Florimel gave his flivver the gas 
and in a very few minutes saw the tail light 
of the fleeing car. He knew he could catch 
it easily.” 

“Well, my gosh,” asked Mike, who had 
remained quiet thus far, “how could a 
flivver ou 

“This flivver had all the latest accesso- 
ries on it, and there was no limit to its speed 
and endurance. The Dufunny Carburetor 
increased its speed 40 per cent, the Little 
Marvel Manifold added 15 per cent more, 
the Triple Action Timer gave 50 per cent 
increased efficiency, and the Pink Pills for 
Puny Gasoline which he used made him 
afraid to open her wide open, as she would 
probably leave the ground altogether. 

“Florimel caught the car at the cross- 
roads and forced it into the ditch. He and 
Desmond met in the middle of the highway 
and prepared to fight it out. ‘I warn you, 
Desmond,’ said Florimel, ‘I possess the 
strength of tenmen. I will tear youin two.’”’ 


“Well, what about it?” 

“We got to keep it! We got: 
whispered Fliederbaum, stuttey 

“Grab it! What for?” 

“Tt’s a gold mine! A gold mi 

‘A gold mine!”’ said the Do 
stupefied, and got up and tiptoe 
court room after him. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


, 


Mike laughed outright. 

“You see,”’ went on grandn 
spent his spare time taking My 
ical Culture, and he hardly kr 
strength. He also had taken § 
for Everyday Use and Know T 
volumes and five weeks. Des 
ever, would not be warned, anc 
swift movements Florimel lef: 
helpless by the roadside. 

““A low moan then attracte 
tion and threw him into despai) 
ment, for it came from Floret 
been thrown against the wind) 
the car stopped. She was ak 
her last. Was he to lose her aj 
he asked himself. E 

““*No,’ he said as he th 
bottle of Marvelous Elixir wl 
found on his travels and aly 
with him.” 4 

“And what did that do?” 
Ann. 'b 

“At the first application Flor! 
slightly and the color came bi 
cheeks; at the second applica 
up; and the third left her comy 
and never feeling better. I dor 
actly what was the matter w 
that doesn’t make any differ 
Elixir was guaranteed to cur 
Good night.” 


—Davics 
Psyche in the Books 
N ELFIN being of a a 


Among the first editions, ne 
With Attic grace and antique fa 
Her beauty glorified the place. 


TI leaned against the counter in hs 
Immortal Psyche looked at me-_ 
That found its goal, a poet map 
And coolly, cruelly took its toll. 


Ecstatic moment that—it left a 
The nymph approached; she se 

speak! 

Her lips were red; her lovely hit 

“Say, you, lay off them books!'s! 

—Charles Nichi: 
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sonduct on the approval of a 
n(oin my obligations to a bouton- 


Joldwyns’ I met Albert Lasker 
+ time, and we had a very cheer- 
¢, [knew nothing about the Ship- 
j, little more of Mr. Lasker’s 
. de activities, but I did see at 
he had an admirable light and 
mse of humor. His manner was 
ached; he was totally without 
ty of magnifying the importance 
tas important to him. Together 
with Mrs. Goldwyn’s cloak like 
¢ orchid, a California orchid, in 
, of somber dress coats, we laughed 
4 lat nothing and reached Marion 
‘use at exactly the hour I had 


| plin Finds a New Hat 


‘ere already a great many people 
jivas, I discovered, to be a dinner 
(four. I saw Mrs. Glyn, whom I 
met, on a sofa; I spoke to Miss 
4.0 was herself as fresh as a flower; 
ame squarely into Chaplin. At 
tught he hadn’t changed in the 
3since I had last talked to him, 
“ected that impression—he had. 
1s older, and his hair was notably 
was older, but he wasn’t old. His 
h vitality hadn’t diminished. We 
da little, talking seriously, in an 
wight scented skirts; and, no 
at he said, his face instantly took 
‘the emotion, of his words. He 
ie the most sensitive face in 
], or rather, its amazing mobility 
ae his most delicate appre- 
And it was his subconscious, his 
e sing, never his words, that held 
ulectually, he was no more inter- 
}iathousand other vivid inquiring 
\t as himself, as Charlie Chap- 
i. a unique value. 
;| lue had 
’ widely 
‘about, 
p sed, but 
een de- 
\ hexact- 
paps be- 
} medium 
pression 
ll new, so 
tal. The 
; 


picture 
1 been 
a.ew art; 

yas non- 
{ce if it 
a art, it 
‘oe new; 
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SHAPES IN LIGHT 


(Continued from Page 4) 


haunted him dreams and fragments of 
loveliness and courage. He was always the 
victim of mishaps that attack not only his 
pride but the entire self-esteem of civiliza- 
tion; and in the simplest, what well might 
be called the most vulgar, of ways—he is 
about to lose his senseless pants in Alaska 
and he ties them on with a rope—to the 
other end of which is fastened a dog. And 
like that, insulted in turn by everyone 
present, he dances with a girl for whom he 
has conceived a passionate admiration. An 
impossible situation; yet, watching it, 
knowing quite well that, in a moving pic- 
ture, his pants wouldn’t be allowed off, I 
still felt that they might, in some wretched 
accident, slip to the floor, to everybody’s 
eternal shame. 

Dressed extremely correctly, with emo- 
tions passing swift over his face like the 
shadows of clouds on water, Chaplin was 
drawn away,and I found myself beside a 
girl so absolutely pretty that it was humor- 
ous. She was the perfection of the Amer- 
ican masculine taste; as blond as it was 
possible to be, her skin was like cream 
faintly stained with pink rose leaves, and 
above eyes widely opened and azure, her 
eyelashes swept out and up in an unbe- 
lievable curve. I felt that I should have 
recognized her at once. I didn’t; and when 
she told me that she had never acted for the 
camera, I felt relieved. I heard her name 
and—a habit that had lately fastened on 
me—forgot it at once. She was seated. I 
was on the arm of her chair; and looking 
up at me, wholly innocent of the effect of 
such an uncalculated glance, she said in a 
carefully modulated voice that she loved 
what I had written. 

If she had mentioned abstract relativity, 
I couldn’t have been more amazed, and I 
was assailed by an idiotic desire to ask her 
which of my books she preferred. I did, 
naturally, no such unwise thing; instead I 
thanked her. In addition she told me that 
she considered it an honor to be talking to 
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Allan Dwan, Paramount’s Famous Producer:Director, Choosing Thirty Beautiful Girls From a Group of 500, 
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I gazed at her in an inexcusable si- 
lence. Those dark books of vain memories 
and unfulfilled desire! Her sheer pretti- 
ness made it impossible that she should 
have read them; there wasn’t the faintest 
trace of such a preoccupation about her. 
And I began to wonder if she were merely 
polite, feminine, adaptable; or if, hidden 
in her vitalized cream and roses and pale 
gilt, there was a feeling for paragraphs at 
least supported by the iron of irremedial 
loss. 

What, I thought, could be more fascinat- 
ing than the discovery of the latter under 
such an exterior; and I determined to spend 
the rest of the evening, all my stay in Cali- 
fornia, if necessary, toward that end. But 
dinner was announced. I sat far from her 
at the table, and I didn’t see her again. I 
was between Mrs. Moreno, with whom 
conversation needed to be very nicely 
weighed, and Mrs. Charles Chaplin, with 
the bright cheeks of America and the black 
hair of Spain. She said very little to me, 
but she offered me her champagne, since, 
she explained, in that sense she didn’t 
drink. Two empty places across from me 
were filled late by King Vidor and Eleanor 
Boardman; and Vidor I was specially glad 
to see. He had made a very effective pic- 
ture from Wild Oranges, a story of mine; 
he had directed The Big Parade; and he 
was finishing La Bohéme, with Lillian Gish, 
all accomplishments of the greatest inter- 
est tome. We talked across the table; Miss 
Boardman kept a smile for what we said; 
and dancing began. 

It began, but ended abruptly for Chaplin 
in a Spanish pantomime of a bullfighter 
who, at an injudicious moment in the ring, 
turned to speak to a girl among the specta- 
tors. After that he was Napoleon in a dia- 
logue with Josephine; and I enjoyed this 
enormously until something familiar in the 
hat he wore attracted my attention. It was 
my hat, the best felt hat I had found in 
years, pulled sideways, and forever, I was 


me. 
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convinced, out of shape. When he had fin- 
ished I followed him into the hall, and after 
repairing as much damage as possible, I sat 
on the steps with Eleanor Boardman and 
again grew serious. That was a defect I had 
never been able to cure—the temptation to 
grow serious at the smallest excuse and the 
most inappropriate times and places. When- 
ever I really liked anyone I didn’t grow 
sentimental, but I became grave, filled with 
melancholy and fine but somber words. 
I managed to get Miss Boardman and my- 
self, I remember, thoroughly unhappy, and 
then, after some charades, the party was 
over. 

The Goldwyns were left at their house, I 
was dropped by the Ambassador and Albert 
Lasker carried on into Los Angeles, to the 
Alexandria. Although it was past mid- 
night, the air was warm, all my windows 
were up, and, utterly comfortable and with 
no desire for sleep, I lay thinking about all 
I had seen in the few hours I had been in— 
was it Hollywood or Los Angeles?—the 
Ambassador was situated squarely between. 
A number of people I knew, men and 
women who were my intimates, had no in- 
terest at all in either moving pictures or the 
people who made them; they regarded my 
attraction as either purely frivolous or a 
misguided effort to make, some day, a great 
deal of money. They denied that the mov- 
ing picture ever could be an art and smiled 
at the actions of the profession, the profes- 
sions built around it. They were very ex- 
plicit: 


Passed by the Censors 


The accomplishment of a dignified and 
precise form was impossible for people with- 
out background. No form could exist 
without entire concentration in the genius 
of an individual. No beauty was possible 
where there wasn’t a hard fine mental dis- 
cipline. Beauty could never be amenable 
to the mob. All that, my temperament and 
experience agreed 
with. And in its 
support I couldn’t 
remember a mov- 
ing picture, among 
the hundreds I had 
seen, that was en- 
tirely successful. 
The best had their 
moments, many 
swiftly running 
feet of superior 
excellence; but al- 
ways, usually to- 
ward the end, 
there was disap- 
pointment, the 
lack of a grasp and 
development of a 
story as a whole— 
and always a 
trifling with truth. 
That, of course, 
was the fault of 
the mob; of the 
mob andthe neces- 
sary investment. 
The spirit of prac- 
tically all moving 
pictures, too, was 
hopelessly wrong; 
the spirit and not 
their morals. 

It was easy to 
cut out an offen- 
sive episode, but 
impossible to 
mend a cheaplying 
materialism of the 
whole, correct in- 
herently false 
values. Broughtup 
in stories that had 
of necessity to do 
with humanity, 

(Continued on 
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To carry through one of the greatest 
expansion programs in automobile 
history, Dodge Brothers, Inc., invested 
more than *10,000,000 in new buildings 
and advanced new equipment. 


Remarkable new mechanical processes 
were perfected, making it possible, in 
many instances, for one machine to do 
the work formerly done by six, eight 
and ten machines—and do it better. 


Making it possible, too, for one man 
more quickly and accurately to do the 
work of many. And clearing large areas 
of factory space for greater output. 
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Tremendous increases in production 
have followed. Vast economies have 
followed. Finer precision in craftsman- 
ship has followed. Vital improvements 
in Dodge Brothers Motor Car have 
followed —and, as promised, astonish- 
ingly low new prices made possible by 
these gigantic developments. 


A DODGE BROTHERS 


Your share in this great investment TOURING CAR’ AT 
is the money you save by purchasing, 
at the lowest price, the finest vehicle S 
ever produced by Dodge Brothers. 
Donse BROTHERS ING. DETROIT 


DovosGe BrRotTHERS (CANADA) LIMITED 
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THE ATNA-IZATITON OF JOHN MAX WE Lol Ch eee 


“A thousand miles from home | 


[33 Forced into the curb by a careless driver. . 
a pedestrian seriously injured .. wrecked car 
. . prompt assistance necessary . . perhaps 
the trip curtailed or spoiled... Not when the car is covered by an Aitna policy! .. Wherever 
jou go, you'll find an Aitna-izer to help you in time of trouble and speed you on your way. 


and in trouble. 


ees tomorrow, any time, you may 
be the victim of a reckless or incom- 
petent driver. Protect yourself with an 
“Etna policy! Wherever you happen to be 
when the accident occurs—in Maine or 
California—you'll find an AEtna represen- 
tative to straighten out your difficulties, 
to send you on your way with the cheer- 
ful assurance that repair expense will be 
taken care of. An identification card intro- 
ducing you to 20,000 AZtna representatives 
is issued to every Aitna-ized motorist. 


Protect yourself with an AZtna policy! 
Accidents happen at home as well as on the 
road. What would one do to your savings? 


ETNA LIFE INSURANCE 


“TNA CASUALTY AND SURETY CO. 


COMPANY 
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Suppose you should injure some un- 
seeing pedestrian. Juries these days award 
damages in thousands where once they 
dealt in hundreds! 


Under an Aitna combination policy you 
can be protected fully against every insur- 
able hazard. If your car injures someone 
—1if it is stolen—if it burns—if it is dam- 
aged by collision or wrecks other's prop- 
erty—you can be secured against loss. 


See the Aitna-izer in your community 


FE TNA-IZE 


STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE CO, 


AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE CO., OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


ba 


Marc 


John Maxwell's automobile was an 
asset, affording him enjoyment in 
serenity and comfort—not a threaten- 
ing liability. A few cents a day in- 
vested in an Aitna combination auto- 
mobile policy protected him against | 
financial loss or .inconvenience from 
accidents—wherever he might be. 


| 
| 


| 
today! He is a man worth know) 
represents the strongest ei 
surance organization in the wel 
AEtna Life Insurance Compat 
affiliated companies. 

This great Aitna organization ot 
unsurpassed protection in many ¢ 
Life Insurance in all its branches, « 
and Health, Automobile, Liabilir, 
pensation, Burglary, Fire and \ 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds—poliit 
protect your home, your fail, 
business, your estate. 

Aitna-ize! As you prosper, an 
obligations increase! 
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ess human relationships, mov- 
, avoided the consequences of 
‘every natural act. It didn’t 
re the blame, the insuperable 
1¥3 the only thing of importance 
ait—and that was mainly ludi- 
e dmitting this, recognizing it per- 
learly than the bitterest critics, 
‘| of moving pictures continued 
and charm me. It was a new 
./s possibilities had scarcely been 
jin it were the possibilities, the 
ity, of arts as old as China. 
is feeling in spite of a personal 
a moving pictures that merited 
jreadful. In the operation of 
m I had been patronized, in- 
4)ned at and arbitrarily dismissed. 
‘at operation, I met men it was 
applaud absolutely, men cour- 
ineere, they were as helpless as 
jer they were impotent in a sys- 
gle to their virtues or under the 
4 1eignorant or the un- 
yc. There was already, 
.o absolutely new, no 
‘ hardly any freshness 
n| so soon it had been 
r rigid imitation tradi- 
1 even that tradition 
¢¢ wn, but inherited from 
\: stage; the stage, it 
‘ad willed most of its 
eo the moving picture 
len immensely better, 
i , as a result. 
‘ God knew, consider 
aa divine appointment 
ymuch. There was an 
ymmount of technical 
{d skill in moving pic- 
‘/tich I knew nothing. 
sen aware of the sheer 
‘ problems involved; I 
y ng to devote the rest 
> the acquiring of such 
¢ and yet—well, here I 
\lifornia at the mere 
at I might be con- 
vh Mr. Samuel Gold- 
‘aoving picture almost 
ve 
4; morning, after a de- 
akfast brought in hot 
irom the hotel, a luxu- 
“cast in pajamas in a 
id full of brilliant sun- 
\«jatio gay with flowers, 
{ithe Famous Players- 
Sdios and there found 
¥1 directing a picture from a novel 
edorses by Francis Brett Young. 
astanding on a high camera plat- 
ieameras were shooting down on 
\ te representation, in full scale, 
ar in the African coast trade. He 
die at once and came down the 
) 2 floor, a short, thickly set, vig- 
n with an extraordinarily rapid 
1S of judgment. He was exact, 
€ irkable grasp of crowding detail, 
" bly facile. He projected and fin- 
Nires with Gloria Swanson while 
Ve assembling a cast. When, 
/d intimately, he was talking to 
: searched a group of deck hands. 
€1en up there—he called—the 
4 gone off them! 


| 
/Morning on the Sets 


ie individual with an atomizer 


lie gangway and in a few mo- 
‘faces about him—or rather on 
a of Africa—were running with 
‘their shirts got too dry, there 
ts for that. The making of the 
» th a Chinese cameraman, went 
Allan found me a very much re- 
(ir painted with the name of its 
The sat easily beside his conti- 
(|, while a number of sailors carried 
“ain, who had been very badly 
up to his deck. 

Allan’s voice was at once im- 
d reasonable—it’s your captain, 
of potatoes; and he’s hurt! 
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Rosemary Davies With Her Older Sister, Marion, Pictured 
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My overwhelming interest in such pro- 
ceedings completely enveloped me. I 
wished that it was my picture, that I was 
seated in the director’s chair; and I 
damned the invisible barrier that appeared 
to close in together the actual producers of 
moving pictures, to close them in and every- 
one else out. There was nothing specially 
mysterious about it, nothing mysteriously 
special. It needed, naturally, a particular 
temperament and ability; but not all di- 
rectors were like Allan Dwan. I knew a 
dozen, in positions of importance, that 
didn’t seem hopelessly superior to what, 
with heroic effort, I might accomplish. I 
had found myself able to converse with 
them on almost the same plane of creative 
understanding. 

I left Allan’s set, and with no more than 
the passage of a curtain, came into the East 
of James Elroy Flecker’s play, Hassan. 
This was more complicated than the scene 
for Sea Horses, and Raoul Walsh made a 
place for me on the wide platform that held 


his staff and cameras. Young Mr. Collier 
and Greta Nissen, I saw at once, were about 
to be—almost—beheaded. A youth with a 
steel tape was measuring the distance from 
the lenses to the block; the executioner, a 
misshapen Mexican in a daze at the blind- 
ing lights, the hurrying technical crowd and 
Oriental dress, was attempting the gesticu- 
lating explanations of an interpreter in a 
square-topped brown derby and a beard. 
Miss Nissen was making up her eyes before 
a small portable mirror, and we were hav- 
ing an extremely entertaining time when 
she was imperatively called. She left 
quickly—quickly, but never ungracefully; 
a dancer, there wasn’t a break in the con- 
scious rhythm of her movement; and, 
together with Collier, her shoulders were 
strapped to the block. They were to 
be—almost—beheaded together. The in- 
terpreter begged his countryman, the exe- 
cutioner, to do his duty in the manner 
explained, the cameras were all in action, 
and the sultan, in a robe of actual utmost 
magnificence, exhibited a countenance of 
cool malignancy. In reality, he was an old 
Chinaman with an ingratiating smile and a 
flawless formal courtesy. Whenever I came 
on Raoul Walsh’s set he rose, and bowing 
profoundly, indicated that this business of 
a sultan was a child’s affair, but, as we both 
understood, necessary. 

The executioner was to raise his great 
scimitar at a designated speed, and this, in 
reverse, would appear as though the blade 
had fallen; but he was so bewildered, I was 
convinced that at any moment there would 
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be ascene of realism unprecedented in mov- 
ing pictures. But at last that was safely 
photographed, the high batteries of lights 
flickered out, and Walsh rolled a calm 
cigarette; in the midst of Bagdad dispers- 
ing, he asked me to dinner. I left reluc- 
tantly, and returning to the Ambassador, 
I sat for a long happy while at a solitary 
luncheon in the green breakfast room. At 
intervals I thought of the pleasant people 
I would see, the plans I must soon be mak- 
ing. Lillian Gish was in Hollywood, Doug- 
las and Mary Fairbanks had not yet left 
for Europe, Chaplin I would meet again 
and again; and then I began to wonder 
why I had no word from Aileen Pringle. I 
had telegraphed her before leaving West 
Chester and was certain that a note from 
her would be waiting for me at the Ambas- 
sador. There had been a telegram from 
Pola Negri, but nothing from Aileen. 

I had last seen her in Havana. The 
morning Jesse Lasky and I left she came to 
the pier, and as the steamer turned out into 
the harbor, he had stood on the 
deck above me, waving to her. 
The consequence of this was that 
she gave the effect of calling good- 
by to us separately; and all the 
way to Jacksonville, where Jesse 
went North and I turned aside to 
Mexico, we argued about which 
of us Aileen had risen so early to 
see. She was in Hollywood, I 
knew, at the Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer Studio. It began to look 
as though Jesse had been right. 
The telephone then began more 
repeatedly to interrupt my quiet. 
Some of the voices I was familiar 
with, others were strange. I was 
asked to speak at women’s clubs, 
I was invited to be the guest of a 
breakfast club and accepted that 
immediately—I had once been to 
an invitation breakfast in Cuba 
where Manhattan cocktails were 
served with the eggs and beer with 
the beefsteak—I was urged to lis- 
ten to plots for moving pictures 
and to meet at once any number 
of persons with confidential mes- 
sages of the greatest importance 
to me. 


Snapped at Breakfast 


Morris Dallett telephoned. I 
had forgotten that he was in Cal- 
ifornia, and I told him by all 
means to come to my rooms the 
following morning. When he arrived—the 
press had not yet forgotten me—my break- 
fast was standing cold on its table, a re- 
porter had a notebook on her knee, and a 
photographer, who had placed meas though 
in the act of writing at a desk, held the 
bulb of his camera in one hand and a flash- 
light in the other. The powder exploded, 
I made the involuntary and startled ex- 
pression of abject terror that flashlights 
always caused in me, and the room was 
flooded with an evil-smelling vapor. I had 
to go through this again—the bulb, the 
loud flash, the fright, across the breakfast 
table. After a little the room was half fit 
to breathe in, and while I finished dressing 
I took up with Morris the conversation we 
had dropped in Pennsylvania. He too re- 
garded moving pictures with a covetous but 
so far vain eye; and realizing that, help- 
less to get what I wanted for myself, I could 
be of little assistance to him, I drove to the 
United Studios to see Samuel Goldwyn. 

What Samuel and Henry King wanted 
from me was an idyllic love story—both 
their minds were full of Romeo and Juliet— 
laid in the mountains of Southwestern Vir- 
ginia, against the background of a bitter 
family feud. The Capulets and Montagues! 
They tried me with a titlk—Romeo and 
Juliet of Virginia. But for a story that was 
to be in essence mine, that didn’t seem 
exactly, not completely, appropriate. How- 
ever, they gave up that idea cheerfully and 
at once. And Sam interrupted our discus- 
sion to inquire if I were really having a 
good time. Henry was still very busy with 
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retakes, but he hoped we’d be able to have 
dinner with Frances Marion next week. I 
begged him to hurry nothing. I was having 
a remarkable time, I reassured him. 

Then he returned to the subject of the 
picture and I asked Henry King about the 
censorship and shooting. In a feud, every 
now and then someone not an absolute 
villain was killed. Women, Henry, are shot 
from ambush. Will the susceptibilities of 
the censors be able to support that? Will 
they sanction, for the school children of 
America, the largely wanton shedding of 
practically innocent blood? It wouldn’t be 
possible in this case, I reflected rapidly, to 
make the murderers Indians. And one 
shot, hitting a carefully selected and totally 
unsympathetic character, wouldn’t make 
a feud. 

But Henry King was serious. He had just 
finished a picture—Stella Dallas, with re- 
markably fine qualities; he had directed 
Tol’able David; and he could justifiably 
expect all my support. Sam, by that time, 
had another and entirely reasonable, an 
excellent, idea—the picture would be more 
valuable if the story first appeared as a 
serial in one of the magazines with a great 
circulation. My hope fell as what had 
promised to be a chance to make a dis- 
tinguished moving picture began to recede. 

The material for a moving picture, I had 
discovered, was not material for a novel; 
and while I would make a picture of a 
mountain feud, I couldn’t write a novel 
about it. I had passed that point in what 
might be referred to as my literary progress. 
The psychology of a moving picture was 
necessarily very elemental, the truth was it 
was childlike; only a few motives, all con- 
ventional, were yet possible; the charac- 
ters could hardly be better than stereo- 
typed—like pepper and salt shakers, all the 
white, the savor, must be in one individual 
and all the black in another. But while the 
elements of a moving picture were not ade- 
quate for a novel, there was such a diverse 
suggestion of life and movement in any ap- 
propriate novel that making a moving 
picture from it was nearly always possible. 

However, I was, I believed, sufficiently 
simple to work in a direct pictorial me- 
dium; what I had to avoid was the confu- 
sion, to the ruin of both, of two utterly 
different aims; and, not entirely successful, 
I tried to make this clear to Sam. 


No: Movie Story, No Contract 


Finally, but more reluctantly than he did 
the first, he gave up his second superior 
idea. He said to me, I have bought a great 
many original stories from authors, and 
paid them very large sums of money, but I 
have never been able to use a thing they did 
for me. My sympathy there was entirely 
with him—the complacent ignorance of 
most creative writers about the plainest 
facts of moving pictureswasamazing. Their 
opinion took the form of a lofty trinity: 
any contact with a moving picture was a 
menace to the dignity of their place, they 
understood moving pictures intimately, 
and their supporting them was worth 
unheard-of amounts. It was the fallacy of 
such a writer that a picture could be put 
down on paper; the truth, of course, was 
that it must be built up day by day from 
the camera and light and movement. 

Samuel Goldwyn’s manner was touched 
with a reminiscent sadness, and as quickly 
as possible I told him that I knew what he 
was troubled by—unless we all agreed that 
we had a story, there would be no contract. 
He grew more cheerful and assured me that 
he liked authors, the right authors, very 
much indeed, and that he had always 
treated them fairly. Certainly he was treat- 
ing me very pleasantly, and we separated in 
the best of humors. I went at once to the 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studios and asked 
the attendant at the low swinging gate of 
the entrance for Miss Gish. If this had 
been Jesse’s company, I would have gone 
in unceremoniously and looked for her; 
but here I wasn’t known, and I had to 
write my name on a slip of paper. How- 
ever—I had had some slight importance in 
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A girl in a real-estate office told us where 
the terrace was, and seemed to recall that 
Miss Pringle lived in that vicinity. It all 
appeared very hopeless until I saw the sign 
of the Hollywood Bookshop. 

They will know in there, I told the 
driver. I knew that Aileen bought books; 
and in a familiar setting, I found out what 
I might have guessed—her telephone num- 
ber was not public and it could not be given 
to me. By that time, naturally, I was late 
for luncheon. But Mr. Stade, who had 
charge of the store, remembered Aileen. 
She had been in there more than once, and 
he thought he had her correct address. In 
a few minutes he returned with it—an even 
number. I had gone the wrong direction 
on La Brea Terrace. Again the cab went 
slowly and loudly up the slope of the moun- 
tain. We bore to the right, and I found 
Aileen’s house hidden at the end of a nar- 
row and twisting lane. 


Two Old:Fashioned Girls 


It was pink stucco. There was a lawn 
about it almost as steep as the walls, and of 
a number of steps, I chose the wrong ones. 

Not those, she called from above; go on 
farther. 

I was extraordinarily glad to see her, and 
I asked at once whom she had come to the 
pier at Havana to see. 

Don’t be ridiculous, she replied. 

Her hair had been cut. It was intensely 
black and brushed directly back from her 
face, and there was a dense bang across her 
remarkable eyes; but what struck me, 
even more than her physical grace, was the 
vigor of her personality; there was no hesi- 
tation in her attitude, no doubt in her 
speech. Everything she said was tied up in 
sentences of finality and dropped behind. 
This we both enjoyed, since I disagreed just 
as much as I agreed with her, and our con- 
versation was charged with energy. 

Aileen, too, was lovely, but in a way 
entirely different from Lillian. Aileen’s 
beauty, as I have intimated, lay in her 
actual grace and vivid color; looking at 
her, I couldn’t remember any other coloring 
so arresting. And then her spirits—they 
were like the explosions on the Fourth of 
July mornings of my childhood! I saw at 
once that she had been lonely; she had had 
nothing measurably near her desire, near, I 
thought, her merits, to do; and eternally 
active in mind, she had grown restless, dis- 
contented. For that reason she was spe- 
cially glad to see me. I was part of a phase 
of her life lately held in abeyance. We both 
intimately knew and were devoted to the 
island of Cuba; and so we talked our way 
through luncheon, through the early, mid- 
dle and late afternoon and then separated 
reluctantly in order to dress for dinner. In 
reality she drove me back to the Ambassa- 
dor—Aileen and Thomas, with Ming, the 
black chow, seated outside by him. We 
talked without pause; and when the traffic 
brought her car to a stop by the crowded 
trolley cars everyone who could catch a 
glimpse of her gazed down into the small 
dark upholstered interior that held us. 

Isn’t it miraculous I am not working, 
she said, for then I’d be busy from early 
morning until late at night and I’d be 
scarcely able to see you. 

There was no detail of my stay in Cali- 
fornia that wasn’t perfect, I replied. Cer- 
tainly I could not have improved that mo- 
ment—in another town car with a beautiful 
creature who had nothing in the world to 
do. 

I have very little to attend to myself, 
I added; a dinner and some talk next 
week. And so we arranged that we would 
see each other tomorrow and the day after— 
well, we’d see each other! 

It began to rain while I was dressing, and 
waiting at the entrance of the Ambassador 
for Lillian and Miss Marion, I wondered 
how I should get them over the long walk 
to my bungalow. Perhaps it would be bet- 
ter to have their car go back to Wilshire 
Avenue, from where there was a shorter 
way to Huerta. But while I was debating 
this they arrived; and getting out with one 
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diminutive umbrella between them, they 
declaimed in chorus: We are two old- 
fashioned girls. Our hair is long, we don’t 
smoke, and neither, please, do we drink. 
That was all well enough, I answered, but 
how was I, with an umbrella like that, to get 
them to my rooms dry? It didn’t matter, 
they asserted; we could hurry; and moving 
our one small portable area of protection 
uselessly about, we did go as hastily as 
possible—for very fragile slippers—down 
the wet path. 

I had ordered California oysters, and 
dinner was waiting; but before we had 
moved a fork, we began, sometimes sepa- 
rately but mostly all together, to discuss 
The Scarlet Letter. However, by sheer 
masculine weight, I made an opportunity to 
say that there should be snow: I saw 
Hester Prynne walking alone with her 
burning insignia in the immaculate and still 
winter. Then, I hurried on before I could 
be interrupted, and only then, against 
that whiteness, can you understand how 
gaunt, how bleak, the land and dogmas of 
that New England were. Whoever directs 
the story must know its locality. Sea- 
strom, it developed, had never been to 
Massachusetts; but it was Lillian’s opin- 
ion that he would be willing, if it was con- 
cluded necessary, to go. That, I realized, 
was uncommonly admirable of him, and we 
commented on the difficulty of getting di- 
rectors to read the books connected with 
the subjects, the places and characters, 
they professionally dealt with. 

I told Lillian that I could give Seastrom 
a bibliography of fifty books and papers 
that would be of incalculable value in mak- 
ing a moving picture from The Scarlet 
Letter, and she began to look a little blank. 
And all of them, I continued to Frances 
Marion, would have to do with the actual 
taking of the picture and not the story, 
which is in yourextremely capable hands. I 
could say this so simply because it seemed 
to be recognized everywhere that, in prepar- 
ing stories for the screen, Miss Marion was 
without rival. I had only seen her once 
before, and then not more than ten min- 
utes; but in that brief time she had more 
completely grasped my written intentions, 
more sympathetically divined my compli- 
cated hopes, than anything in my experi- 
ence had led me to expect. 


Able to Fend for Themselves 


Asusual for her, Lillian, and Miss Marion, 
left early. The rain had stopped, but al- 
though there were several parties that night 
where I’d be welcome, and the evening was 
not far advanced, I sank back into the 
peacefulness of my rooms. A mark of in- 
creasing age, I told myself; and I was en- 
tertained at the difference between the life 
I was actually living in Hollywood and the 
wild course I was supposed, by the East, to 
be describing. The early rackety stages, 
the pioneer days, of moving pictures in the 
West—even aside from my specially serious 
connections—had very largely come to an 
end. I could see that. There had been a 
great many failures; the public,.to a slight 
extent, had been educated, the competition 
had grown narrower and sharper. At Raoul 
Walsh’s dinner, for example, where there 
was ascore of the prettiest girls imaginable, 
pretty or better, and gay in spirit. After 
ten and before twelve, those who were 
working in the morning went home singly 
or in pairs. Jesse and I were among the 
last to leave; and we lingered, talking to 
Miss Anna Q. Nilsson, who wore riding 
boots, and Constance Talmadge. Miss 
Talmadge, I thought, was charming; and I 
wondered why, with so many blond women 
to choose from, there were practically no 
men with light hair, characteristically 
Anglo-Saxon, available for moving pic- 
tures. Light-haired men, itappeared, didn’t 
fancy acting; and when they did, usually, 
where they were concerned, I didn’t. 

Finally—Jesse still stayed—I left with 
Greta Nissen. She was staying just across 
the street from the Ambassador. Her hair, 
her face were so fair in the darkness that 
they might have been phosphorescent. Her 
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English was at once limited and adequate, 
and when she was at a loss for a word she 
had a smile that admirably carried her 
over the difficulty. She told me again that 
she was a dancer and regretted the stage; 
as soon as Hassan was finished she was re- 
turning to New York for a picture; she 
waited appealingly for me to say something 
reassuring about her future. Her manner 
was intimate; she had a way of interrogat- 
ing me with her hands in air, an appearance 
of wide-eyed helplessness; but there was no 
possibility of mistaking any of that; she 
was as remote as the mountains were far 
from me in the country she had left. She 
was dominated, absorbed, by an ambition 
not to act in moving pictures, but to dance. 
The thing difficult for the masculine 
mind to grow reconciled to in such women 
was the fact that they were not contribu- 
tary; they were not the traditional and de- 
lightful accompaniment to the song of 
men’s importance; they didn’t need the 
support, the protection of men; the whole 
disconcerting truth was that almost any 
one of them could have taken a great deal 
better care of me than I could of her. They 
were all, in the difficult navigation of life, 
abler. And this never failed to irritate me 
faintly throughout all my happy contact 
with Aileen; once a day, at least, I would 
be exasperated into ‘a dogmatic speech 
purely in the interest of my self-opinion. 


The Difficulties of Beauty 


We had discovered that we both liked 
dominoes; I was accustomed to the East- 
ern game called sniff, Aileen only knew Cal- 
ifornia dominoes; and playing hour after 
hour, we were in a constant argument over 
rules which, I insisted, she had no better 
than invented at times most convenient 
for herself. We were playing, naturally, 
California dominoes. She had an old engag- 
ing set in ivory, with a worn morocco case, 
an arrangement for counting, and wherever 
we went the dominoes accompanied us. Yes, 
those ornamental and highly paid girls were 
as vigorous in their opinions, their attack 
on living, as any dominant masculinity. 
With Aileen, it seemed to me, her beauty 
had become a mask, opposing itself between 
the world and what privately had persisted 
in her heart; and I understood for the first 
time the special and insuperable difficulty 
of beauty in that aspect. 

She had spoken about a very early en- 
gagement to be married and I realized how 
soon her special attractiveness had begun 
to complicate her peace of mind. It made 
me weary only to think of the incalculable 
number of times men had said the same 
unoriginal thing to her, the expression of a 
disturbed state which they dignified by the 
term of love. How often, and in what a 
multitude of places, a really lovely girl 
listened to that, in all the seasons of the 
year and most of the climates of the earth; 
in the morning and afternoon, but princi- 
pally at night; to music, to the rumbling of 
trains, in the swift passage of automobiles. 
Some of the men had undoubtedly been on 
their knees, a ridiculous and impracticable 
position, some had walked the room from 
wall to wall and others had clung to her 
hands. She would have grown very critical, 
become skillful in tender passages of speech, 
with so many to choose among. And put- 
ting down the double six of dominoes, the 
last six, blocking the game, I wondered 
what, if I found myself in such a difficult 
situation with Aileen, I would say. She 
had heard it all! 

Yet every woman wanted, perhaps above 
all else, to be beautiful, just as practically 
all men dreamed about riches; and one 
was very much like the other—a great and 
dangerous possession. Not dramatically, 
instantly, dangerous, but hard to support. 
Lovely women had so much to choose from 
that it was difficult for them not to become 
capricious. They saw life so disintegrated 
by their magic that it was almost impossible 
for them not to grow—well, skeptical. And 
then the privileges of beauty! The privi- 
leges, and since the inception of moving 

(Continued on Page 153) 
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with my peg? My mind returned to the 
completeness of the rest I was enjoying, a 
rest in dinner clothes across a very small 
table from a black bang on eyes of a dis- 
turbing and brilliant loveliness. 

The men who preferred to go into the 
woods and mingle marmalade and bacon 
and tea with smoke and gnats, and sleep on 
hemlock boughs, which were, after all, only 
a number of thin branches hacked from a 
tree, I regarded without a trace of envy. 
Aileen had on a champagne-colored Chi- 
nese brocade coat, and when she moved 
there was a faint scent of perfume; and 
those who preferred the odor of balsam in 
its native condition could have it. 

I was just thinking, I admitted to Aileen, 
what in the name of God I'd say if I hap- 
pened to be in love with you. 

She gave me an enigmatic and measuring 
glance. Don’t be silly, she said. 

I hastened to tell her that I planned not 
to be. Words are almost useless, anyhow, 
I continued; they can only follow an es- 
tablished fact, a state of the mind or heart, 
and describe it. They can create nothing. 
If I said I loved you, it could only mean 
that that had happened, and only what had 
occurred in you could answer me. 

By way of reply she pointed out that I 
had drawn three dominoes when there had 
been one in my hand I could have played. 
That was a penalty, she informed me, pre- 
paring to move her counter. It was now, 
I replied, since she had just thought of it; 
and I warned her seriously that I wouldn’t 
continue to put up with such methods of 
play. Then she explained in detail how my 
mistake had spoiled the entire campaign 
of her hand; and she ended all argument by 
repeating that her father’s lawyer, who had 
given her the dominoes and taught her to 
play, had always claimed a penalty in a like 
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case. I muttered that apparently he had 
been the Confucius of dominoes, but to 
that she paid no attention. 

Our hands at last fell from the dominoes 
and we began a conversation about Aileen’s 
place in moving pictures. She had played 
the Queen in Three Weeks; I had viewed 
it, but under what circumstances I’d for- 
gotten; at any rate I had no clear impres- 
sion of it; that afternoon we had seen part 
of a picture with Aileen in it, and the im- 
pression I had gathered was that lately she 
had had no appropriate or interesting 
roles. She told me that she’d like to do fine 
high drawing-room comedy; and hastily 
admitting the possibilities of that, I ex- 
plained that Honora Canderay, in The 
Dark Fleece, was exactly suitable for her. 
She had just finished reading it and her re- 
ply was pleasant. Aileen was a little dis- 
traught about all moving pictures. 

Then she rose with the remark that, 
after all, beds did exist, and Thomas 
drove me home. Thomas and Lydia, 
his wife, and I had come to a mutual un- 
derstanding. Lydia, or Thomas, let me 
in Aileen’s house; and when we concluded 
to drive out, Thomas changed his white 
linen coat for a chauffeur’s uniform. At 
present he was reading Aileen’s copy of the 
book I had written about my house in 
Pennsylvania, and he becomingly con- 
gratulated me on the possession of such a 
residence. It was precisely, he went on, 
what he would have chosen for himself. At 
this, after a further exchange of amenities, 
I left him, and walking through the green 
and obscured patio under my windows, in a 
state of perfected contentment, I went up 
to my peaceful bed. 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of three articles 


by Mr. Hergesheimer. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 
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underneath in case their own barrage started 
to fall. 

“Scully!” cried the captain. “‘Derril! 
Where the hell are my runners? Down a 
hole, you might know! Well, I'll do it my- 
self.” 

He crawled rapidly, keeping his head 
down when he heard the bullets rattling 
against the tree trunks, to where he had 
last encountered the lieutenant of the left 
platoon. 

“Forward!” yelled the captain. ‘‘Shove 
’em on! There’s a hole here! They can’t 
see you anyway! Come on, gang, they’re 
afraid of us! They’re shootin’ blind! For- 
ward, everyone!” 

The men did not spring up with a ringing 
cheer and charge forward with the bayonet, 
because machine guns are not taken that 
way. They crawled, and having located a 
gun by the sound of its firing or by the hiss 
of steam from its water-cooled cylinder, 
they spread out like a fan, and gradually 
surrounding the gun heaved grenades at it 
until it stopped firing. , 

They then went forward until they came 
to another. 

“Yow!” howled the captain. 
’em ! ”? 

It was cheering to hear the intermittent 
barking of grenades and the hoarse shouts 
from time to time that announced the 
Americans were going into a gun pit bay- 
onet foremost. He hoped that they would 
not run out of grenades. They were cer- 
tainly making progress here on the left 
flank. 

But unless the right had sense enough 
to go forward and clean up on that side, 
the audacious left platoon would find itself 
outflanked, in which case it would be the 
Germans’ deal for a while. 

The captain, crawling on, suddenly saw 
before him a dark mass, which, being il- 
lumined by a red glow for a second, proved 
to be a line of freshly turned earth. A 
trench! The captain drew his pistol, listened 
a few breaths, and then heaving up his 
chest like a snake he slid over the parapet. 


“Go get 


Feet sloshed in the mud, there were inter- 
mittent explosions, muffled and confined. A 
red flash before the captain’s eyes outlined 
two figures whose helmets showed them to 
be Americans. Blong! Smoke gushed from 
the ground and there was a sharp smell of 
burned powder. 

“Come outta that!” 
Blung! ; 

“Here, Fritz, warm your hands on this!” 
Bong! 

‘‘What’s coming off here?” cried the cap- 
tain. 

“‘There’s some concrete houses around 
here,’ said a man in the darkness. ‘‘ These 
things in the parapet are where they started 
to dig dugouts, but didn’t finish ’em. They 
ain’t over six feet deep, any of ’em.” 

“‘What are you bombing them for?”’ 

“There might be Jerries in there. We 
got some out already. They ducked in 
when we come over.” 

“Good!” thought the captain. They had 
reached a half-finished defense system that 
he had remarked on the map. It must have 
been located by prisoners, for airplanes 
could never see it in that thick wood. The 
objective of the advance was less than eight 
hundred yards away now. And if the right 
had advanced Who was that? 

Two men were coming along the trench, 
calling out the captain’s name in turn. 

‘Herel am!”’ called the captain. ‘‘ What 
do you want?” 

“Platoon runner from Lieutenant Cort, 
sir’’—the center platoon. ‘‘The lieutenant 
has got word from the right that they’ve 
reached the trench and they want to know 
shall they work along it or advance.” 

“Advance!” said the captain. ‘And 
make it fast! The support will do the clean- 
ing up. Where are you from, soldier?” 
This to the other man who had called. 

‘“‘Cap’n Lee, sir. The power-house bridge 
broke. He’s under bokoo fire from across 
the brook and he says he’ll wait for day- 
light an’ then try to find a ford.” 

The captain swore heartily. If the right 
company did not advance, the left could 


cried someone. 
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not, for it would be under fire from across 
this brook, or river, or swamp, or whatever 
it was. 

There was a German power house that 
had been captured and destroyed by the 
very force that was now surrounded, but 
they had left the bridge intact. The wily 
Germans had now wrecked the bridge. 

“Why, we can’t sit here and bite our 
thumbs until daylight!’ cried the captain. 
“Hasn’t he got some man that can swim 
with guts enough to see how deep that 
brook is? Can’t you find a rope? There 
ought to be one around that power house 
somewhere. Make one of your belts. What 
a mess! Everything lovely here and my 
other company still where it started from!”’ 

The captain rested his elbow on the para- 
pet, and putting his head in his hand tried 
to think, while the daylight came graying 
through the tree tops. Another man slid 
into the trench and stepped softly up to 
the captain. 

“Captain,” said the newcomer, “seeing 
you here apparently unoccupied, I won- 
dered if you couldn’t give me a minute now 
just to jot down your first thoughts.”’ 

The captain turned quickly. Beside him 
stood the little man, the European repre- 
sentative of the Springfield Morning Star. 
He looked even smaller by daylight than 
he did in the dark. He wore a muddy 
sheepskin coat and spectacles that gleamed 
in the half light. He appeared to be about 
fifty years of age. 

“My first thought,’ said the captain 
coldly, ‘‘is to knock you so far into the 
parapet of this trench that you’ll think 
you’ve been buried alive. If you were two 
feet taller and twenty years younger, I 
would. Didn’t I shake your back teeth 
loose a while ago? Wasn’t that enough?” 

“We of the press are accustomed to a 
little brusqueness now and then,” smiled 
the little man. “If we let that deter us, 
there wouldn’t be much news printed. May 
I point out if instead of threatening 
me you had given me a thought or two, 
how much time both of us could have 
saved?” 

““You win the buzzard’s claw!’’ remarked 
the captain. “Listen. I’ve got to godown 
here and show a man how to cross a river. 
There’s a war on, sad tostate. When I come 
back I’ll give you an interview. Now 
then’’—turning to the runners—“‘tell Cort 
that as he’s rankest man he’ll have to take 
charge while I’m gone. Tell him to keep 
his eye peeled for a counter attack. You 
other man, spread yourself and find my 
machine guns. I want them to do some- 
thing to earn their pay. And if you birds 
lose a foot of ground while I’m gone you'll 
regret it.” 

He went splashing down the trench, 
ducking his head against the rain. He 
paused, and leaning over the parapet, 
spoke to a group of men he saw there. 
Then he went on. 

The little man stood sadly biting his pen- 
cil and looking about him in the half light. 
He climbed out of the north side of the 
trench. There were some concrete houses 
there, their windows staring vacantly, each 
set in a sort of cellar arrangement as a pro- 
tection against bombs and shell fire. This 
place had once been a German corps head- 
quarters. He suddenly discovered that 
there was an American on either side of 
him, one tall and one short, and a third in 
front, regarding him fixedly. 

‘‘Hello,”’ said the little man, “‘who are 
you?” 

The man in front wore corporal’s stripes 
and a huge bag over one shoulder. The 
two others carried no bags, but one had a 
long apparatus that a second look showed to 
be a folded stretcher. All wore white bras- 
sards with the Red Cross. 

“First aid an’ stretcher bearers,’ said 
the man in front. ‘“‘The skipper told us to 
look after yuh. Feel kinda wabbly?”’ 

‘“Why, no,” replied the little man; “‘I’m 
all right.” 

“The Old Man said you were off your 
conk,” spoke up one of the stretcher bear- 
ers. ‘Can you walk or have we got to lug 
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Again there was a long silence, while the 
stretcher bearers looked solemnly at one 
another and the little man took off his 
spectacles and wiped them with a dirty 
handkerchief. The corporal felt himself 
suddenly pushed aside. The other wounded 
man, his mud-bedaubed hair straggling and 
his clay-colored hands groping, had risen 
from his stretcher and was now standing 
over Joe Brooks. 

‘What was you sayin’ about I Com- 
pany?” he demanded. 

“T’m the last man alive,’”’ husked Joe. 

““You’re a liar!” replied the other. 

To this in the A. E. F. there was but one 
reply, and Joe did it. He arose from his 
stretcher with the swiftness of light and 
smote the other man a feeble blow, which 
was yet strong enough to knock the other 
down. 

“Here!” cried the stretcher bearers, and 
falling upon the two combatants they 
forced them to lie down again. 

“You two hombres behave now,” said 
the man with the bag. “‘ You’ve got your 
wounds to bleedin’ like a stuck pig’s. An’ 
you, if you’re recovered so you want to go 
tanglin’ horns, you can grab a rifle an’ go 
back to the lines. Go on now, behave 
yourselves. Bein’ the last two is just as 
good as bein’ the last.” 

“T tell yuh,” said Joe Brooks, “that that 
jaspero there ain’t the survivor of nuthin’.”’ 

He spoke vehemently in spite of the fact 
that his voice was but a whisper. 

“Lemme off this stretcher!’’ gasped the 
other. ‘‘I c’n lick him the best day he ever 
lived—an’ you too!” 

‘Lie down,” said the corporal. 

The second stretcher team took its de- 
parture, the two bearers shaking their 
heads, and the little man was left alone 
with his former companions and the two 
wounded. He still wrote, nor heeded the 
fact that the rain wet his notebook. More 
men suddenly arrived, all with medical- 
corps brassards, some carrying stretchers, 
others bags like the corporal’s, and one of 
them wearing the caducei and U.S. of a 
doctor. 

“What have we got here?” asked the 
doctor, a gray-haired man. 

“One gunshot an’ one shock case, sir,’”’ 
answered the corporal. ‘‘They’re the last 
survivors of I Company,” he added in a 
solemn whisper. 

The doctor made no reply, but picked up 
Brooks’ tag and inspected it. 

“You want to put the organization and 
serial number on these tags, corporal,” said 
he. “Give me the A. T. 8.” 

One of the others took out a great nickel 
syringe such as might be used to give a 
horse a drench. The long needle on the end 
of this was plunged into Joe Brooks’ belly 
and its contents injected. Joe spoke his 
feelings. . 

“Man,” husked the shock case, as the 
doctor straightened up and turned in his 
direction, ‘“‘get away from me! I’m cured! 
Lemme outta here!” 

“Lie down,” said the corporal sooth- 
ingly. ‘You ain’t gonna get none of it.” 

“‘Here’s more business,’”’ remarked the 
tall stretcher bearer. All looked up. 

The captain in command of the advance 
came striding through the trees. At sight 
of the brassards he also turned, and the two 
men that followed him and supported a 
third turned likewise. 

The captain’s face was gray and haggard, 
the face of a man who has been under ter- 
rific strain, and in the short time since he 
had gone to straighten things out with 
Captain Lee’s company he seemed to have 
aged twenty years. 

“Hello, major,’ said the captain. 
“You're going to have a hard day today all 
right. We’ve just got Lee across the brook 
with a loss of about 60 per cent, and one of 
my platoons has run into wire and made 
rice out of themselves—and all our hurry 
for nothing. I Company has been cleaned 
out. Look this man over for gas, will you? 
He’s the last survivor.” 

The two who supported the third soldier 
advanced from behind the captain. The 
newcomer was huge of frame, and had once 
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know for yourself the delicious 
quality and fine food value of 
this famous taste treat 


This week from March 6th to 
13th has been set aside as a great 
national event. Ice cream manu- 
facturers are ready with an extra 
supply—to meet the thousands 
and millions of new demands for 
Eskimo Pie. Dealers are 
featuring them in their win- 
dows—and with “Surprise 
Days” to introduce this 
nourishing ice cream con- 
fection to boys and girls. 


Parents are urged to test 
for themselves the genuine 
Eskimo Pie. See why this 
famous bar of ice cream in 
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You are warned against imitations and infringements of Eskimo 
Pie which is fully protected by patents and copyrights 


Hold it in one 
hand—peel back 
the wrapper 


its crisp, pure chocolate jacket is 
recommended by schools and 
doctors as a food containing as 
many calories as a pint of milk 
or a chicken sandwich. 


Purchase one of these delightful 
international favorites. Roll 
back the gleaming foil wrap- 
per as you would peel a 
banana—and enjoy two to 
four minutes of the rarest 
pleasure which any food or 
confection can give you. 


This Week—Get Acquainted 
with Eskimo Pie. 


<} 


{5 -cent 
and 
10 - cent 

sizes} 


Note to Dealers: Profitbythisbig 
week. If your manufacturer does 
not supply you, wire us for the 
name of one within shipping dis- 
tancewhowill—becausemorethan | 
half the ice cream manufacturers 

in America make Eskimo Pie. ‘ 


alt 
P. O. Box 31 


Louisville, Ky. j 


ESKIMO PIE CORPORATION | i 
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been a healthy, blue-eyed, rosy-cheeked 
giant. His cheeks now were white behind a 
mask of dried and yellow mud, through 
which a blond beard poked its stubble. He 
wore neither slicker nor overcoat, nor any 
sign of mask, and under the rags of blouse 
and shirt the skin of his great chest showed 
blue with cold. From the waist down he 
was one mass of mud, yellow and black, 
and it took a second look to see that he 
wore no putties and that his legs were bare 
from knee to ankle. Over his shoulder were 
slung the two halves of a rifle, broken in 
two at the small of the stock. 

“The last survivor?”’ repeated the doc- 
tor. ‘‘Yeh. He’s the fourteenth wounded 
one I’ve treated so far, to say nothing of 
five or six well ones I’ve met.”’ 

The blond giant did not hear. His eye 
had lighted on the two men of the stretch- 
ers. 

“Joe Brooks,” said he, “vou big gold 
brick! An’ this other bird outta the sixth 
squad! Why didn’t yuh have guts enough 
to get yourself killed like men?” 

The eyes of the two rolled in his direc- 
tion and then away, but they made no re- 
ply. 

No sound save the gentle fluttering of 
the little man’s notebook. The captain 
seemed to collapse in the middle. He sat 
down on the wet leaves and rested his face 
in his hands. To him went the little man 
and tapped him gently on the shoulder. 

“Captain, you remember a little while 
ago you promised me that when you came 
back you’d give me just a minute or two to 
cover briefly a few points of interest.”’ 

“And now this!’’ muttered the captain 
without looking up. ‘I’ve committed every 
sin since I’ve been in France except mur- 
der, but I’ll fix that damn quick! No!” He 
got to his feet. ‘“‘You’ve got more guts 
than I have. You keep after a thing in spite 
of hell! Well, I’ll tell you my impressions. 
I’ve only got one—that all the idiots in all 
the United States hold commissioned rank 
in the A. E. F., and the biggest, drooling- 
est, most helpless is the present speaker. 
How I ever lived to grow up I can’t figure 
out.” 

“Thank you,” said the little man. ‘““Now 
i have something here that might interest 
you.’ 

He drew out the oval bottle, and un- 
corking it presented it to the captain, who 
at once seized it and tilted back his head. 
At last he put it down and water ran from 
his eyes that was not tears. A dry clucking 
noise from the two stretcher bearers and 
the corporal called the doctor’s attention 
to them. 

“Here, you men, drag your tails out of 
here!” said he. ‘‘Go on out and bring in 
some wounded.” 

“‘He’s on our stretcher,” said the tall 
man, indicating the shock case. 

“Well, roll him off it; he doesn’t need it.”’ 

The little man slid up to where the blond 
giant sat against a tree. 

“Would you mind just blocking out 
roughly your experiences of the past 
twenty-four hours?”’ asked the little man, 
poising his pencil. 

“Who the hell are you?” gasped the 
giant. 

“I’m the European representative of the 
Springfield Morning Star, and I’m engaged 
in writing of things as they are.” 

The giant bent down and with one muddy 
finger dragged away the corner of his lip to 
show a gap in his jaw where two back teeth 
were missing. 

“Yuh see them teeth?” he asked. “I 
broke them off on a boche’s neck bone!”’ 

The little man put away his book and 
pencil and smiled a wan smile. 

“Thank you,” he said; ‘‘that’s very in- 
teresting. Now if you don’t mind, I think 
I'll be going along with my stretcher 
bearers.” 

The tall bearer and the short one walked 
silently through the woods, the corporal 
with the bag following. They went aim- 
lessly hereand there, 
wherever arifle butt 
poked above the 
brush. The little 


man discovered that these 
aloft by the bayonets thrust int 
and at the muzzle of each rifle 
man. They heard calls for fy 
they were always distant. 
““Whadjuh wanta go give al] 
to the captain for?’’ sudden! 
the corporal. It was evident 
pected no reply, for he at once 
face to the front again, walk 
along, hitching his bag to an 
tion. 
The woods suddenly grew 
the four men found themselves! 
of a clearing. The forest swe 
either side, but in front all w 
There was a lot of fresh brus 


Hy 


corporal suddenly knelt dowr 
for his bag. A man lay there, } 
lowed on a gas mask, and the | 
did his blouse, hunting for a 
little man, looking over the co: 
der, could see red blotches o1 
man’s skin, the place wher 
rested was clearly outlined, an 
a red ring around his neck. 
“Mustard,” diagnosed the. 
pouring out something from a} 
plied it to the wounded man 
chest. Then, copying the nan| 
ber from the identification ta 
out a tag. 
“Put down the stretcher,” 
corporal. ‘ “Onwith him—eaa 
Take him back to the doe. I’ 
here somewhere. No camou 
Come right back. We got ak 
do today.” 
The bearers straightened up} 
away with their burden. | 
“Hey! Whoa!” cried the ¢} 
forgot to put his outfit on tt! 
major will give me another g) 
buddy, what’s your outfit? Ci 
me? What outfit yuh out of? ) 
The man on the stretcher opé 
then both. 
“I Company,” he replied. 
“IT Company!” exclaimed eh 
“Yeh, I Company,” i || ; 


left hands, and the stretchy 
down, deposited the wounded: 
ground. i, 
“Boy,” said the tall bearer, ‘1 
survivin’ right now!” Then 
companions, with never a backa 
went on to the edge of the cle 
halted there, and the cor 
across the open space, remar? 
did not like the looks of it. 
bearers moved to the right a I 
where a machine gun, like ey 
quito with dwarf wings, reare’i 
the brush. i 
“Look out, you guys, we 
gunners, who lay beside _ tp 
“You'll get a hunk o’ lead it 
skull.” / 
“T don’t care,’ replied li 
“Yuh know what we do alll 
wounded! If we ain’t lug 
we're diggin’ a hole for som 
in. No rest for the wicked, ¢ 
bearer either. The only way w«e 
to draw a free breath is to gett! 
The little man bent over his)0 
write down that remark. The/¥ 
stir in the underbrush, a sighi3 
and the sound of many men PV 
machine gun leaped to noisy |2 
very feet. There was a crash 
took his breath. The little me! 
A crowd had appeared on t’! 
the clearing and this crowd 3 
toward the Americans. 
little man of football games, 4 


the bleachers as the teams ape 
far end of the field. There 1 oe 
galloping stride, the same sw 
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Why, it’s easy! Imagine a 
heavy piece like this mov- 
ing without a struggle. But 
—it rolls on Bassicks. And 
that’s quite different. 


How very different—for on 
Bassicks, chairs, tables,even 
chests of drawers, roll gaily 
at a touch. Quietly always 
—nerves and floors give 
thanks. Good furniture— 
good hardware stores— 
good housekeepers—easy 
rolling Bassicks for them all. 


Bassick<2ste's 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


For thirty years the leading makers of high grade 
casters for home, office, hotel, warehouse and factory 
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(Continued from Page 158) 

the open, the same thick mass of running 
men, with some in advance who had out- 
distanced their comrades. These running 
men had malice aforethought. They were 
Germans, and presented bayoneted rifles to 
the horrified gaze of the.observers. Some, 
their rifles slung, hurled grenades. The 
stretcher bearers took flight. They were, 
after all, noncombatants, and unarmed. 

This gray mass converging on the Amer- 
icans was a counter attack, a thing launched 
when the attacking force has become scat- 
tered by the advance, weakened by losses 
and out of touch with other units. The 
counter attack, launched with fresh troops 
and all the savageness of a wild bull’s rush, 
has then a very good chance of success. 
The machine gunner, on one knee, poured 
in a steady fire. A yard or two away a 
rifleman, sitting down, his elbows on his 
knees, kept cuddling his cheek against the 
rifle stock, flexing his arms, shoving the 
sling on his right arm a little higher, and 
then cuddling the stock some more. One 
would say he was on arifle range. Finally 
he fired, his hand flew to the bolt, and again 
he took careful aim. Others fired madly. 
Shot after shot, clip after clip, they poured 
into the enemy at point-blank range, and 


' many of those high-powered bullets went 


through two and even three men. The 
machine guns streamed death as a hose 
does water. There were Americans there 
that threw grenades as boys would snow- 
balls, as fast as they could pick them up 
and pull the ring. The attack had been 
poorly timed. These Americans were 
neither scattered nor weary, and they were 
very prodigal of their ammunition. The 
woods blazed with rifle, machine-gun and 
one-pounder fire. 

The attack arrived with the crash of a 
breaker on the shore, and as the wave, its 
force broken, runs up the beach in foaming 
impotence before it recedes, so did the 
remnants of the counter attack penetrate 
the American lines. Americans rose up 
everywhere to meet their antagonists; 
some fell in ludicrous attitudes; others, 
their rifles empty, threw them away and 
slugged right and left with their fists. The 
place became thick with grenade smoke, 
heavy and acrid. 

Then slowly the smoke cleared; a man 
could see again and the attack was over. 
There was still a little stray shooting and a 
grenade or two bursting, but the thing was 
finished. 

So soon, too, thought the little man. 


| But then he remembered that he had a 


quick split-second vision still in his mind 
of the arrival of the attacking troops and 
that in the front rank of the Germans were 
numbers of men with their hands in the air, 
even before they had reached the first 
Americans. 

The machine gun ceased firing and the 
little man prepared to address the gunner 
with a view to noting down his impressions, 
when the latter began to speak without 
urging. 

“Red,” said the gunner, addressing the 
man who lay at the left of the gun, “‘all I 
could think of when them Huns was surgin’ 
at me was that you had ten thumbs on 
each hand. Man, you was an hour feedin’ 
them clips! I’m tellin’ yuh that if you 
could jiggle balls the way you did them, 
you’d make your fortune.” 

“Gawn!” said Red, unmoved. “I fed 
them clips through there like grease through 
a goose.” 

Up stepped the little man, then—there 
was a pound of feet, and something clanked 
against the machine gun. What was that? 
From where did it come? The little man 
instinctively leaped behind a tree. Crash! 

“T think I’ll be going,” said the repre- 
sentative of the press to himself after a 
time. “I’ve seen enough.” 

He put away his book and began to 
thread his way to the rear, his face very 
white and his eyeglasses fogged. The sight 
of two men newly killed by a grenade will 
break even a reporter’s nerve. 

The little man found his way back as far 
as the trench, where the dressing station 
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was doing a rushing business, and so in a 
few more steps to the main road. He began 
to realize now that the two companies to 
which he had attached himself were but the 
fingers, that he was now seeing the hand; 
farther back was the arm, and yet farther 
the body that furnished the fingers with 
strength. 

Infantry went by, going toward the 
front, already in thin lines to reduce losses 
from shell fire, after them kilometer-long 
columns of machine-gun and one-pounder 
units, their guns still on the carts. A steady 
stream of ambulances flowed by, then 
farther back still, trucks, light artillery and 
officers’ limousines appeared. There were 
ration dumps beside the road, piles of bread 
and boxes of willy stacked higher than a 
man’s head. There were gun emplace- 
ments, 75’s, six-inch howitzers, 155 longs, 
155 G. P. F.’s and the 280 mortars that let 
go a shell powerful enough to destroy a 
city block. And all the things he saw the 
little man noted down. 

It was night again when he arrived at his 
destination. He had begged a ride on an 
escort wagon, later on a truck, and finally 
a Y. M. C. A. secretary with a flivver had 
brought him the rest of the way. The little 
man had his quarters in a town well back 
of the lines, in what was known as a rail- 
head—that is, the place where troops got 
off the train to go up to the front, and those 
coming back for relief were taken to other 
sectors or rest areas. He lived here in a tiny 
room over a grocer shop, sharing it with 
three chaplains and another correspondent. 
He had to crawl into his bed over the beds 
of the others; but once under his own 
blankets, he lighted a candle and stuck it 
fast on the projecting piece of wood that 
formed the head of his cot. Then he took 
out his notes and reviewed them. Wet to 
his heart he might be, but he had the story 
of a lifetime. 

It took the little man two days to write 
his story. For two days his portable type- 
writer clicked and purred, stopping only 
while he ate or when one of his wrathful 
roommates threatened him with death un- 
less he allowed them to sleep. He heard 
rumors, to which he paid no heed, that the 
division with which he had gone to the front 
had been relieved and was now in the town 
waiting transportation to another sector. 

It was finished at last, and the little man, 
in the late afternoon, tucked the type- 
written sheets under his arm and sought 
the town hall, where the military authori- 
ties for all that region were located. He 
picked his way carefully down the muddy 
street, trying to dodge the mud thrown up 
by the endless columns of trucks that 
rumbled by, going up to the front loaded 
with food and munitions, to return empty 
by another road. He turned into the street 
by the town hall and at that minute a burst 
of singing came to his ear: 


“Oh, drink up once an’ drink up twice! 
Oh, all M.P.’s are full o’ lice! 
Oh, my God, how glad I am, 
I ain’t a lousy pol-e-ece-ma-an.”’ 


The chorus roared even louder: 


“Oh, the hoss went around with his feet on 
the ground, 
An’ the man run around with his tongue 
hangin’ down. 
Yuh better watch your step when the guard 
comes around, 
For I guess we’re goin’ some!”’ 


Followed a crash and the sound of glass 
tinkling into fragments. The little man 
grinned and went on to the town hall. It 
was bitter cold, though the sun shone. His 
skeepskin was not yet dry from the wetting 
it had received on the lines. He was cheered 
then to find, when the door on which he 
had knocked was opened, that the room 
within, though cold as a barn, had a small 
stove against the wall. Unfortunately, a 
man stood in front of this stove, an officer, 
resplendent in boots, spurs, neat uniform 
and the insignia of a lieutenant colonel. 

“Colonel,” said the little man, taking off 
his wreck of a cap, ‘‘you no doubt remem- 
ber me. I’m the European representative 


_and cast in the story upon the 


of the Springfield Morning Star, ] 
story here that I want to submit 
for my paper.” 

The colonel took the typewritte; 
wordlessly and fumbled for the 
that held his eyeglasses. The r 
like a refrigerator, but the stan. 
small and the colonel so big that th 
man could get nowhere near it. t 
craned his neck to free his Ad 
from an overtight collar and began 
The little man watched the othe 
shivered. 

It was a great story. The « 
thrilled in spite of himself, his eys 
his jaw muscles tensed, and 
time exclamations escaped him. 
there—all that the little man 
the front, the night, and the re 
battle, and weary men lost in 
The colonel advanced with the 
the dark road, he waited with tk 
sick, for the barrage that never | 
stood beside them to meet the g 
counter attack. He heard th 
smelled the sharp reek of hi 
powder, the stench of unwashe 
rotten blood on burlap stretch 
decay of tangled forests whe 
is never dry. When he had tur 
page he gasped, and droppin 
glasses rubbed his eyes like a 
awakened. 

Then he opened the door of 


oa 


The little man shrieked, 
ward, but the colonel stopped him y 
raised hand. P 

‘Censored!’ said the colonel col 

“But I risked my life a hund 
get that story!” cried the little m 
paper sent me here especially 


“Censored!” said the color 
coldly than before, even harshl 
think the people at home w 
about their sons being jammed 
tetanus serum or running aroun 
drawers sticking out through t 
their breeches? Here you said 
hadn’t eaten for seventy-two he 
does that sound to fond. parent 
have a revolution on our hands. 
you suppose a censor is for? © 
Furthermore, I want you to go pz 
trunk. I’m going to see that yor 
is rescinded and that you're sei 
Paris for going on the lines with 
1Gy que Don’t slam the doo 
Outside in the street it was | 
The little man shivered as he wi 
down the steps of the town hall. 
cut him to the heart; he was 1 
after all, he was no longer a y 
The sound of singing from dow v1 
had ceased. 

He heard feet pounding over 
stones, and since the street v 
drew aside to let some men ee 
curious group, a group that leane 
toward a common center, and : 
whose head topped all seemed Py 
those about him. i 

The little man stared. What vs 
In the center of this group, for 4 
uniform and his shave, the little mi)! 
nized the blond giant of I Comp 
said he had broken his back ted 
boche’s neck bone. The big man vs 
headed, his lip bled, and he bore¥ 
known in the army as a mouse vil 
right eye. He was surrounded by 
of the military police, one eae 
arm, one shoving at each shoulde 
who followed to lend their aid 
need. The blond giant, corn P 
suddenly discovered the little mé| 
sheepskin coat, drawing back tdé 
police by. a 

“Hot rarin’ dog!’ cried 
whereat all the police leaned ality 
to him. “If there ain’t Ol’ Mo 
Hi-yuh! We been havin’ a little n 
the last survivors o’ I Co npan 
great laugh boomed in the narro § 
“Man, I ain’t kiddin’! This time? 


1? i 


last survivor! 
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whereas the night before he had turned it 
caressingly this way and that, snatching 
at its flashing iridescence, catching its fiery 
beauty to himself, this morning he held it 
face forward at changing distances, much 
as a pawnbroker might do in scrutinizing a 
by-water. 

“Humph!” he grunted. 

“A man doesn’t have to know diamonds 
to see the value of a stone like that,” said 
Demlow. 

“Humph!”’ repeated Donovan. 

Replacing the pendant in its box, he 
turned to the thin casket containing the dia- 
mond necklace. 

Again he held the stones farther and 
nearer from his eye, instead of turning 
them to catch the light. 

““A very beautiful necklace,’”’ said Dem- 
low. 

“Humph!”’ 

“Very beautiful, and also very valuable.” 

‘Worth in cash about how much?” asked 
Donovan. 

“ More money than most men would earn 
in half a lifetime. How should I know?” 

“Want to buy it?” 

“Not a chance. I’m a pauper.” 

“T think that Betsy might make its pur- 
chase possible, considering the circum- 
stances. Every stone in it is paste.” 

“Oh, but Donovan!”’ 

“Why not? The rose-colored diamonds 
I just laid down are paste. The diamonds 
in this brooch are paste. The loose dia- 
monds are probably likewise mere paste 
imitations of diamonds. I haven’t yet 
looked at them, but I can guess.” 

“Surely not, Mr. Donovan!”’ cried the 
girl. 

“Mere paste imitations!”’ 

“My uncle never would have been de- 
ceived by paste imitations. He knew dia- 
monds too well.” 

“T did not say he was deceived, Betsy.’’ 

“Do you mean—he knew they were 
paste?”’ 

‘“‘T did not say that either. Suppose we 
stick to the facts. The question merely is: 
Are these stones genuine diamonds? You 
can test them for yourself. Genuine dia- 
monds are brilliant at all distances. Paste 
jewels are fairly warm at some distances, 
but at other distances they show a black 
center. Any diamond man will tell you 
what I have told you about these stones.” 

“You yourself praised their quality last 
night,’’ she persisted defensively. 

“Tast night—yes. The stones your uncle 
showed us were diamonds of the highest 
grade. These are not the same diamonds.” 

“You can’t mean—they have been 
changed!”’ cried Demlow. 

“They have been changed.” 

“But that would imply 

“Tt implies what it implies. Not a dia- 
mond left in the lot. And not only the 
stones—the settings also have been changed 
since last night. You would not have 
noticed, not having a trained eye, but I 
caught the difference instantly. The new 
settings are not always even close copies 
of the old. That Rivera setting is a close 
copy. I think their former owner must 
have had duplicates made in paste. But 
that necklace, and that brooch!”’ 

“But who could have changed them?”’ 
asked the girl. 

“That’s a question I think we ought to 
try to answer.” 

Demlow drummed nervously on the table. 
The girl looked across at him, frightened. 

“Oh, but Mr. Donovan!” she cried. “‘No 
one could have foreseen this accident of 
my uncle’s death! Unless, indeed, you 
think ¥ 

Donovan regarded her somberly. 

“T think nothing. These diamonds have 
disappeared, and they must be found. With 
your help they can be.” 

“‘ Anything I can do!”’ 

“You might begin by forgetting,” said 
Donovan. ‘I have told you that the stones 
in this wallet are paste substitutions. Please 
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forget that I said this. Please do not show 
that you so much as suspect them.” 

“We must find that blinking stranger!” 
cried Demlow. 

But Donovan negated that idea. 
“Rather, we must find Betsy’s snake that 
darted past her through the door. When 
we have found that snake we shall have 
found the key to all that puzzles us.” 


III 


ONOVAN looked at the sheeted figure 

on the bed, then at the door at his left, 
now flung wide, behind which the girl had 
slept, the open window opposite, the sheet- 
iron stove at his right, the oil lamp over- 
head, the lynx skin on the floor and Hebben 
tilted back against the wall to watch. After 
a moment he turned away. 

The day was still young, but the heat 
seemed to increase by pulsations as the sun’s 
rays became absorbed by the gray sand. 
Already the hot air lay tremulously upon 
the distance, but farther back the scalded, 
barren mountains rose above the quivering 
layer of illusions, and behind them, not 
fully seen, rose the airier summits of moun- 
tains neither scalded nor barren. 

“ Are you looking at my mountains?” he 
asked the girl, who had remained outside 
with Demlow. 

“Are those distant peaks the Sierra 
Nevadas?”’ 

““The snowy mountains of paradox. You 
are standing in one of the hottest regions on 
earth gazing at one of the iciest. That snow 
peak at the right is the source of a sweet 
river. From that mountain you could look 
down upon this camp, which stands beside 
a well of water so bitter it can hardly be 
drunk. From it you could see the road we 
have been traveling; it ends in a borax 
sink, but it had its beginnings in an orange 
orchard by the sea. That makes it a kind 
of symbol of life. Or, if you don’t like the 
bitter ending, you can have your road 
begin bitterly and end sweetly.” 

“T like that symbol better,’’ she replied. 

““Most people would. Every road ought 
to end so. Meanwhile the important fact 
about these mountain and desert neighbors 
is that they differ sharply among them- 
selves. The plants upon that peak are dif- 
ferent from these at your feet, the birds 
there are different from those found here, 
the insects are different; even the snakes 
are different. If you were to find upon that 
mountainside this morning a twig twisted 
from that mesquite yonder, you would 
know without proof that it could not have 
grown there but had been brought in from 
the desert.” 

“Of course,’’ said the girl. 

‘“‘Or if you were to find a spray of rein 
orchis behind the house down here, you 
would know that it had been imported from 
that mountain.” 

“Yes.” 

“Wild animals likewise. The kangaroo 
rat is a desert animal, the red squirrel a 
mountain. The coyote, the kit fox, the 
jack rabbit like the plains.” 

He had not tried to lower his voice to 
avoid being overheard, nor did he do so 
now; but he abruptly left off talking about 
the zones of life, and abruptly left off talk- 
ing to the girl. 

“Demlow, don’t you think you could 
spare a man for an hour or two to relieve 
Hebben? I want him in our party.” 

He heard Hebben’s chair snap to the 
floor behind him. 

“T’ll send you a man,” said Demlow. 

“Just to stand watch until we leave. 
Hebben has to drive a long way today over 
this hard desert road. I feel we ought to 
save him all we can.” 

“T’ll send you Peters,” said Demlow. 

“Come, Hebben,”’ said Donovan when 
Demlow had returned. ‘Let this man re- 
lieve you. I want you to help me.” 

“What do?” asked Hebben cautiously. 

“Last night Mr. Clausson lost a dia- 
mond from his wallet.” 


““Where’d he lose it?” 

“Right here in this room, I think. This 
was a small diamond about the size of a 
pea, carried loosely in a paper with others.” 

‘“Where do I come in?” 

“You might help me find it.” 

“TI got to fix up the car first,” said Heb- 
ben. ‘I'll help you look for it after while.” 

“The car can wait,’’ said Donovan. 

“‘T don’t believe I could give my mind to 
it, Mr. Donovan. Not now. I’m all upset 
about Mr. Clausson being bit by that 
snake.” 

“This will help you to forget,” said 
Donovan. 

“You don’t understand how I feel about 
him. I been working for him for two years 
now. He always treated me fine. He al- 
ways asked my advice when it was gas or 
repairs, or what roads was the smoothest 
between towns. Sometimes he asked my 
advice about di’monds too. He showed 
me all about ’em. I can tell di’monds as 
good as anybody.” 

“‘T’ve known him longer than two years, 
Hebben. He was my good friend.” 

“You a di’mend man?” asked Hebben, 
glancing swiftly at him, and as swiftly 
away. 

Donovan laughed. His knowledge of 
diamonds was known to every dealer of im- 
portance in the world, but Hebben, who 
could tell diamonds himself, had never 
heard of him. A man’s fame is as narrow a 
thing as that. 

“A diamond man?”’ he asked. “I, Heb- 
ben? I thought you knew. My line’s in- 
surance.” 

“How’d Clausson lose this di’mond, Mr. 
Donovan?” 

“T thought perhaps that rattlesnake Miss 
Clausson saw might have taken it. We 
could run him down and find out.” 

“* rattlesnake?” 

“This may have been a sidewinder. A 
kind of rattlesnake.” 

“Snakes don’t carry off things,’ 
Hebben. 

“How about that, Demlow? Would a 
sidewinder carry off a loose blue-white Wes- 
selton, if it found one?”’ 

“Tf it found one loose in this desert it 
might,” replied Demlow evenly. “Espe- 
cially if it was a full-fashioned brilliant and 
not a rose-cut diamond. The sidewinders 
out here don’t care much for the cheaper 
stones.”’ 

“All we have to do is find the snake that 
took it. Will you join me, Hebben?”’ 

“Not me. I got no time for that foolish- 
ness.”’ 

“Just how much do you know about 
rattlesnakes?’’ asked Donovan softly. 
“Anything at all?” 

“Not a thing in the world—not one 
thing!” 

“Not even sidewinders?”’ 

‘“‘T don’t know sidewinders,” said Heb- 
ben. ‘‘I never even saw one, so help me!” 

“Then why are you so sure that this is 
foolishness?” 

“What is it—this sidewinder thing?”’ 

‘‘A sidewinder, Hebben, is a peculiar 
kind of snake that travels sideways instead 
of in a straight line forward like other 
snakes. Because of its odd manner of 
traveling it leaves a peculiar track that 
men like Demlow here can recognize in- 
stantly. You could, yourself, Hebben. I 
saw such a track this morning in the sand 
between this cabin and the shack.” 

“Didn’t see it,’’ said Hebben. 

‘““We shall have to show you a sidewinder 
by tracking it down. It doesn’t often travel 
far. We ought to overtake this fellow 
within a hundred yards. Perhaps we shall 
find our lost diamond if the snake has it. 
Want to try it?” 

“Not me!” cried Hebben fervently. 

“Tt may prove to be the very snake that 
struck your employer.” 

“No, no! I don’t want to seeit! I don’t 
like to think about rattlesnakes! I don’t 
like ’em! I won’t go!” 
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paid its fare? It could hardly have come 
without help.” 

““T’m asking those same questions,”’ said 
Demlow. 

“Tf you know snakes so well answer ’em 
yourself,’’ said Hebben. 

“The farthest north this snake has ever 
been found by scientists is the Coachella 
Valley, and there only once. Yet here it 
suddenly crops out in a man’s house two 
hundred miles north, in another desert.” 

“Everybody knows how rattlesnakes 
travel.” 

““And how mesquite travels—when it’s 
carried.” 

Hebben became sarcastic. “Sure it does! 
That mesquite didn’t grow on that snow 
peak, because mesquite doesn’t grow any- 
wheres except where it grows. A little bird 
fetches that stove wood from Cuba. Even 
when it’s a dead man with.a rattlesnake 
bite on his hand and the rattlesnake under 
the bed, the snake comes out of a box and 
it’s a frame, because the snake’s grand- 
mother wore a wart on her nose in Ven- 
tura.” 

“Why did your friends plant this Ari- 
zona rattlesnake in Clausson’s room, Heb- 
ben?” 

““My friends? Ask me! Ask me!” 

“Why did they do it? They couldn’t be 
sure it would strike a sleeping man. Even 
if they could have been, a fang wound is 
not often fatal. It’s no way to murder a 
man. It’s altogether too uncertain.” 

“This talk is the bunk! Zero! Abso- 
lutely! That snake there killed Mr. Claus- 
son. It must have, because it ran out from 
under his bed and you can see the punc- 
tures. I don’t know how it got here, and 
I don’t care.” 

Donovan looked at him, flushed and 
angry, fora moment. When he again began 
speaking his tones had taken on a new 
softness. 

“Suppose I put the matter to Demlow, 
Hebben. If Clausson was killed by any 
snake he was killed by this snake. That’s 
a fair enough inference, isn’t it?”’ 

“A fair inference,’ replied Demlow. 

“Turning it round, if this snake didn’t 
strike Clausson, then Clausson wasn’t 
struck by a snake at all.” 

“Still a fair inference.” 

“Tf he was not struck by a snake, then 
the punctures on his hand are not fang 
punctures.” 

“That’s good sense too.” 

“Tn that case his death was not caused 
by a snake bite.” 

“Couldn’t have been.” 

“But it was caused by something.” 

“Must have been.” 

“The punctures in his hand were like- 
wise caused by something.” 

“Nothing more certain.” 

“Tf not by asnake’s fangs, in imitation of 
them.” 

“ee Yes.’ 

“Tf Clausson had died a natural death 
the punctures would have had no purpose.” 

“None whatever.” 

“They were inflicted to conceal the real 
cause of his death.” 

“You can’t avoid that conclusion.” 

“Their purpose was to lead people to 
suppose that the rattlesnake had killed him, 
when in fact he had been murdered in an- 
other way.” 

“They could have had no other.” 

“Assuming that he had not been bitten 
by a snake.” 

““Assuming that,’’ said Demlow. 

“Tt follows that either he died from the 
bite of this snake lying here before us, or he 
was murdered.” 

“One or the other.” 

“T said all along that the snake bit him!”’ 
cried Hebben. 

“This snake, you said.” 

“For cripes sake! What other snake was 
there could of bitten the man?”’ 

“Suppose now I prove that this snake 
didn’t bite him?”’ asked Donovan. 

“You wasn’t there! You can’t prove it 

“Nothing easier,’’ said Donovan, still 
speaking softly. 

“All right! Prove it!” 
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“This rattlesnake doesn’t make that 
kind of wound. Therefore it didn’t bite 
Clausson.”’ 

“Bahl? 

“Tf I were to cut my finger, you could tell 
that hurt from a burn, couldn’t you, Heb- 
ben? Different kinds of rattlesnakes inflict 
different kinds of wounds. Your friends 
picked the wrong snake. If they had se- 
lected the sidewinder, now, I couldn’t have 
said a word. It leaves only a pair of clean- 
lipped punctures. So does the dog-headed 
rattlesnake. Either of these rattlesnakes 
might bite you fatally, Hebben, without 
causing any swelling of the tissues about 
the wound, and without causing any dis- 
coloration in them.” 

“How about the wound caused by this 
snake?”’ asked Demlow. 

“Tf this snake had bitten Clausson the 
hand would have swollen to twice its pres- 
ent size, the flesh would have turned yellow, 
or blue, or even green, and the skin sur- 
rounding the wound would have been 
covered with blisters.” 

“T don’t believe it,’ said Hebben; “‘but 
it’s nothing to me.” 

“What is more,’ continued Donovan, 
‘if this snake, or any other, had bitten 
Clausson from the floor, the fang punctures 
would have shown a different angle. A 
snake, to leave punctures like those, would 
have had to strike down from above, hang- 
ing by its tail, and with its head held 
slightly sideways. When you get back you 
will see what I mean.” 

“It’s nothing to me,’’ repeated Hebben 
doggedly. 

‘The surprising thing, Hebben, is the 
stupidity of your murderous friends.” 

“Don’t call them my friends!” 

“But they are your friends, don’t you 
see? Your stupid killers murdered this man 
for his diamonds, and then tried to pass 
off his death as due to the bite of this rat- 
tlesnake by inflicting fang punctures upon 
his dead hand. That might have done, but 
they left us the rattlesnake.” 

“The wrong rattlesnake,” said Demlow 
grimly. 

“Theright rattlesnake!’’ Hebben rapped 
out, springing back. “This blister stuff is 
the bunk!” 

““When I called the murderers stupid,” 
continued Donovan smoothly, “‘I had in 
mind the wound on poor Clausson’s hand. 
They had the snake before them; yet this 
wound does not fit its fangs. The punc- 
tures are not far enough apart. Stupid!” 

“‘T want to see for myself,’”’ said Hebben, 
edging away with narrowing eyes. 

“We'll all walk over. What’s that stick 
in your hand?”’ 

“Just a stick I picked up.” 

“Drop it, and step forward. I’ll carry 
the stick. That’s it. Now stand as you 
are! Demlow, will you go through this 
man’s pockets? Only one pistol? Thank 
you. Are those the diamonds you drew? 
Foolish to carry them around with you. 
That pins it on you pretty squarely, Heb- 
ben. Better come clean and tell us every- 
thing. Who killed poor Clausson, and 
which way did he go?”’ 

“Who killed him, and how did he do 
it?’”’ suggested Demlow. 

“T think I know how he killed him, but 
tell us that too. Who, and how? Just 
id ene 

Vv 

EBBEN’S confession did not touch 

upon the manner of Clausson’s mur- 
der; indeed up to the last he had believed 
that the diamond merchant had met his 
death through the rattlesnake. He had 
known of the robbery, but not of the vio- 
lence. His part in the crime had been to 
report Clausson’s movements and, to the 
extent he was able, their purpose. He had 
never heard of the Rivera rose-colored dia- 
monds. 

As a consequence Donovan extracted 
from him only that two strangers had in- 
duced him to help them rob his employer, 


that these men were dark, that they were | 


tall, that they drove a stout little speed 
ear, that they spoke English with an ac- 
cent. (Continued on Page 169) 
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Contrast shows that the things Franklin offers cannot be 
bought in any other car. Fhose who make the Franklin — 
their first car may think that they realize irs fineness. But ’ 
their delight cannot be compared to that of the experienced a. 
owner. He knows that such smooth, buoyant riding, such — : 
simple, restful handling, is well above the best he has had 
_ before. That none of his previous cars had brakes which © 
functioned with such little effort, such freedom from skid- 
_ ding. That Franklin is by an appreciable margin the fastest 
car over the road he ever drove. And that never before have 
his troubles been so few, his routine care so little, or his gaso- 
line and repair bills so small. He is even quicker than the new- _ 
comer, therefore, to admit the superiority of Franklin copper- 
radiation air-cooling, and of the lighter weight and flexible 
construction which that alone makes possible. Contrast 
sells more Franklins than all the salesmen in the organization. 
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you know your job you're liable to strike 
anything.” 

“What do you think will happen to them, 
out on that sandy road, Demlow?”’ 

“First, they’ll boil off their water spin- 
ning sand. Then they’ll drop a bearing. 
Then if they’ve got any sense at all they’ll 
wait in the shade of their car until they’re 


picked up.” 
“Just so. First they’ll boil off their 
water. Then they’ll use their canteen 


water to help out. Then they’ll drop that 
bearing. But they’ll be thirsty by that 
time—too thirsty to sit down and wait. 
How far is it to the next water, Demlow?”’ 

“Twenty-five miles if you know where 
it is and how to find it.” 

“Did they have a water keg with them, 
Hebben?”’ 

“T don’t think so. Just a canteen.” 

‘Seven hours’ start isn’t so much,” said 
Donovan, “in heat like this, running on 
hard tires through the sand. I'll follow 
them if you will.” 

“Just us two!” said Demlow. 

“Usthree. We’llneed Hebben to identify 
our men.” 

“Not me!” cried Hebben. ‘‘They’ve got 
two pistols apiece, and knives—all kinds of 
weapons. They’re killers!” 

“You can’t leave me behind,” said the 
girl. 

“Fetch your glass for me and your rifle 
for yourself and we'll all go. We can keep 
out of pistol range and still be in easy rifle 
range.” 

“Nothing to it,’’ said Demlow. 
off.’’ 

They picked up the trail about where 
Hebben described it as lying. Demlow 
undertook to drive, knowing the country. 
The road held up for a while, but farther 
on the high wind of the immediate past had 
heaped sand upon it, or blown sand from 
beneath it, until there might as well never 
have been a road. The tracks of the car 
they were following lay superposed upon 
thissand, cleanly impressed and unsoftened. 

They found the car fifteen miles out, its 
radiator as dry as punk. As Demlow had 
predicted, the murderers had boiled off 
their water working past sand traps, and 
then, with nothing to cool the engine, had 
kept on running until the babbitt metal of 
the bearings had melted. 

“Pretty foolish,’ said Demlow. ‘You 
or I could make that next well on foot, but 
I don’t believe they can. I don’t believe 
they could find it, even.” 

“Take your time. I’ll try and keep you 
from running into an ambush.” 

“Not much danger of that.” 

A half hour passed, then an hour. Ex- 
cept for the footprints, no sign of the fugi- 
tives was to be seen. Then suddenly 
Donovan caught a movement on the desert 
floor ahead. 

“Hold her!’’ he cried. 

Demlow sank his foot into the brake and 
brought the car to a stop. The men in 
flight seemed to have sought the shade of a 
mesquite. They seemed not to have no- 
ticed the approach of the car until Demlow 
began honking. 

The heat and their double fear may have 
affected their minds; for although they 
were quite out of range they began firing 
wildly with pistols. 

Demlow raised his rifle. A moment 
later it spoke. The bullet threw up a splash 
of sand an arm’s length to their right. Then 
he threw up a splash of sand to their left. 
In the mid-distance the bullets from the 
pistols plunked harmlessly into the sand, 
too far spent even to cause a splash. 

“They don’t know what they’re doing,”’ 
said Donovan. “ Patience does it.” 

He watched them through the glass as 
they emptied their pistols over and over. 
Then they seemed to run low in ammuni- 
tion, and their firing slackened. They 
abandoned their resistance as suddenly as 
they had begun it, by waving a handker- 
chief. 

Donovan disarmed them, then placed 
them wrist to wrist in a pair of handcuffs 
that Demlow had brought from his desk. 
Then, marching them toward the car, he 
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confronted them with Hebben, who had 
not yet been placed in restraint. Demlow 
was standing apart, on guard. The girl re- 
mained in the car. 

‘“Have you ever seen these men before?”’ 
he asked. 

“T have. They’re the birds that got me 
into this mess,” replied Hebben. 

The strangers gave him a glance of such 
withering hatred he could not meet their 
eyes, but he knew them to be in manacles 
and powerless, and did not shrink from 
them otherwise. 

“You met them by appointment at two 
o’clock last night?” 

“T did,’’ said Hebben. 

“You directed them to the cabin in 
which Clausson lay asleep?”’ 

“T showed them where it was and told 
them the lay inside.” 

“You then saw them enter this cabin?”’ 

“T saw them. Both of them went in.” 

“You saw them leave the cabin later?”’ 

“That’s right.” 

“Are these the men who then gave you 
seven unset diamonds as your share of the 
booty?” 

“That’s right. This bird Joe, on the 
left, gives them to me.” 

The man on the left burst forth in an 
angry denial, but Donovan could see that 
his fury at Hebben’s betrayal, as he be- 
lieved it to be, could not be expressed in 
words. 

It was because he was watching this man 
so closely, rather than Hebben, or than his 
companion, that he caught the movement 
of his free right hand in its beginning, before 
it had yet become a movement. A moment 
before, the man had stood forth empty 
handed. Donovan himself had searched 
him for weapons. The possibility of vio- 
lence by him seemed remote. 

Yet suddenly came this movement that 
was not yet a movement, and with it a 
flash as of a concealed weapon whipped 
into the open. 

‘Look out!’’ cried Donovan. 

His warning, early as it was, would have 
fallen too late, but even as he uttered it he 
brought up the rodlike stick in his right 
hand sharply, though more by instinct than 
by intention, as a man will sometimes do 
when warding off a blow. The swift up- 
leaping of the rod caught the man called 
Joe across the fingers, sending that which 
he now held in them whirling into the air 
overhead. The movement of offense had 
been so swift, and the movement nullifying 
it so lightninglike, that neither Demlow nor 
the girl quite saw all that happened. Heb- 
ben did not see it. He stood too close to 
see it. 

Demlow caught part of the movement. 
He saw the lunge outward of Joe’s hand, 
heard the blow of impact, light but sharp, 
as the rod struck from it that which went 
whirling, saw this whirling object soar sky- 
ward four or five feet, pause there, and 
then, still whirling, descend vertically along 
the path in which it had risen. He saw 
Joe’s hand instinctively flash upward, as if 
to seize that which had escaped it. He saw 
that which was sought settle into that up- 
raised hand. 

The next moment he saw the weirdest 
sight, and the most incomprehensible, that 
ever his eyes had beheld. The man Joe 
gave asingle terrified muffled cry, like that 
of an animal struck mortally, and shook 
his hand free from what it held. Then, as 
suddenly as if he had become a mere bundle 
of rags with neither flesh nor bone in them, 
he sank to the floor of the desert. 

When Donovan bent over him he found 
him dead. Upon the base of the thumb of 
his right hand appeared a clean-lipped 
double puncture, like that made by the 
fangs of a diamond desert rattlesnake, ex- 
cept that the hand was not swollen or 
blistered, and the punctures were spaced 
too closely together. 


‘What I don’t see,’ said Demlow, “‘is 
what killed the man. I see this shuttle 
thing with the twin points on it, and I 
understand that they pricked him on the 
hand. What of it?” 
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“These men are from South America,” 
said Donovan. ‘‘They came north with 
the Rivera diamonds.” 

“What if they did?’’ asked Demlow. 
“What of that?” 

“Did you ever hear of the Orinoco In- 
dians?”’ 

““T’ve heard of them—yes. 
with poisoned arrows.” 

“Just so. These men killed Clausson 
with poisoned shuttle points, and this one 
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Americanism just as American children on 
the mainland absorbit. If they become real 
Americans, there will be no trouble in 
Hawaii; but if they remain Japanese, with 
American veneer, which is what most peo- 
ple over there and many elsewhere fear, 
there is always the possibility of Japanese 
political domination—internally, of course, 
for the Japanese are already considerably 
more than a third of the population—125,- 
368 of a total of 307,100—and since they 
are increasing rapidly through the birth 
rate, there may be perplexing and trouble- 
some external complications. 

Some years ago, on one of my visits to 
Japan, one of the great Japanese statesmen 
said to me, when we were discussing the 
California-Japanese situation: 

““We do not need to go to war with any 
country if the Japanese are allowed unre- 
stricted opportunities for immigration to 
that country and all privileges of citizen- 
ship. Our statistics show that while it 
takes a Caucasian race eighty-five years to 
double itself, the Japanese people double in 
thirty-five years. Give us time and free 
opportunities for immigration, and we can 
dominate any white country where our peo- 
ple can live—such, for instance, as Hawaii 
and California.” 

I do not know if the statesman’s figures 
are scientifically correct. Certainly, he 
thought they were, and, certainly, his theory 
has worked out and is working out con- 
stantly in Hawaii. One look at the Japa- 
nese quarter in Honolulu, say, will show 
that, and the population figures cinch it. 
Therefore, while the Japanese problem 
seems, to the Hawaiians, an imminent and 
pressing one, it, in reality, is of the future in 
its final demonstration; but it is none the 
less worrisome, at that. 

So, as man is so constituted that he must 
worry, and as every natural tendency in 
Hawaii is favorable to peace of mind, con- 
tentment of body and enjoyment of the 
senses, the Hawaiians worry about the 
Japs, but only now and then. Nobody can 
worry long in Hawaii. The whole institu- 
tion forbids it. Tomorrow is far away over 
there. All that matters is today. 
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Nevertheless, there were a few little things 
that worried me when I was there last 
September. I had been in Honolulu before, 
stopping off from transpacific liners after 
the usual manner, scurrying about the city, 
rushing out to Waikiki for a perfectly futile 
attempt to ride a surf board like a Kanaka, 
and so on; but this time I stayed for nearly 
a month in the islands and had an oppor- 
tunity for a much-needed investigation into 
matters relating to native sports, pastimes, 
customs, ballyhoo and come-hither, and so 
on, as they are practiced by the people, one 
and all. 

My first inquiry was into the subject of 
leis. The lei, as is widely known, is an in- 
digenous or, speaking scientifically, autoch- 
thonal wreath, made yariously of flowers, 
feathers or paper, and hung in prodigal 
profusion around the necks of all who par- 
ticipate in any way in anything that is going 
on; especially around the necks of those 
who come to the Paradise of the Pacific, 
which is a nifty little term used extensively 
by the tourist bureau, in the capacity of 
paradise seekers— potential paradiseans, as 
you might say. 
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has just killed himself accidentally by the 
same means.” 

“A poison would not act so suddenly 
as that.” 

“This poison will. It’s prepared from 
the bark of a stout vine of the higher South 
American forests. I’ve seen it made. The 
Indians use it on their arrow points. They 
ean kill fish with it, as well as animals. It 
acts by paralyzing the nerves that control 
the lungs and heart.”’ 
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“But what’s the idea of the shuttle?” 

“For use in a zarabatana, or blowpipe. 
In this case they did not use it so, but at- 
tached it upon this shaft that Hebben found 
like a kind of arrowhead. They threw the 
shaft away, but kept the head. Joe had 
that up his sleeve.” 

““One more thing I don’t see,”’ said Dem- 
low as Donovan made a swift inventory of 
the diamonds the men had been carrying. 
““T don’t see how I ever thought those glass 
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When you arrive in Honolulu, or in any 
other place in Hawaii, they automatically 
hang leis on you. When you depart they 
mechanically hang leis on you. When you 
eat, when you go to a party, when you 
dance, when you walk, ride or do anything 
else save swim—they hang leis on you. It 
is a sort of ritual, a survival and stand- 
ardization of an ancient Hawaiian custom. 
The natives decorated themselves with 
wreaths of feathers and flowers, but it re- 
mained for the advance of civilization to 
make the paper lei possible. One great 
thing civilization did for the Hawaiians, 
aside from putting them into pants, was to 
give them the paper lei, and it has been an 
incalculable asset for the real-estate dealers, 
hotel keepers and steamship managers. 

Also, it has no* been so bad for the laun- 
drymen. Half a dozen paper leis around 
any neck on a hot day, on a steamship pier, 
say—even around a neck that is most ele- 
gantly nonsudoriferous—will dye all gar; 
ments to the waist a brilliant orange or yel- 
low—the paper leis are mostly orange-hued, 
as that was the royal color—and impart to 
the skin a lasting ocherous tinge that will be 
a pleasant reminder of the festivity for days 
to come. 
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The lei, to be sure, is no novelty. Thou- 
sands of tourists’ homes in America are 
decorated with leis, hanging over mirrors 
or draped on the corners of pictures, or on 
lighting fixtures, brought back as souvenirs 
and testimonials of Honolulu. The steam- 
ship companies keep several factories run- 
ning for their production and use them 
lavishly, possibly to promote the proper 
Hawaiian spirit and distract the minds of 
the passengers from chance defects in the 
service. It is very difficult, almost impos- 
sible, to point out to the captain or first 
officer of a ship, malfeasances of your stew- 
ard or iniquities in the chow when one has 
strung about his neck a few paper leis do- 
nated by the steamship company in the in- 
terests of gayety and the holiday heart; 
very. 

Still, there has never been a proper scien- 
tific inquiry into the lei, and such an inquiry 
seemed essential. Therefore one was under- 
taken along these lines: 

(1) What is the annual production of 
leis from all sources? 

(2) What is the actual cervical breaking 
point under the strain of leis, as follows: (a) 
paper, (b) flower, (c) flowers that are mostly 
wild ginger, (d) mixed paper and flower? 

(3) What is the point of saturation, on a 
hot steamship pier, when the orange- 
colored lei ceases to be a decoration and 
becomes an active fulvous dyeing agent? 

This may seem an unimportant and may- 
hap frivolous investigation; but it is not, 
because the great future of Hawaii, in one 
sense, is a tourist future, and a future that 
comprehends Americans and others de- 
sirous of a benign climate in beautiful sur- 
roundings going to Hawaii and remaining 
there calm and contented—and especially 
calm. The commercial development of 
Hawaii is pretty well in hand, and so is the 
land development. There is not much 
chance for a settler there, meaning a man 
who goes to take up land and grow crops, 
because practically all the available sugar 
and pineapple land is fully under control. 
There will be commercial expansion, of 


course, as the territory grows, along mer- 
cantile lines; but the real future of Hawaii, 
with its present foundation, is a tourist and 
home future—a place to visit and a place to 
live, both delightful. 

Wherefore, as the lei plays a most im- 
portant part in Hawaiian life, it is well to 
fix its exact status, which is now done for 
the first time, as follows: 

The annual production of leis, from all 
sources, including the steamship companies, 
is 4865 gross tons, of which one and a half 
tons have personally been around my 
columnar neck. To put it another way: 
The leis used annually in Hawaii, on the 
piers at San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
aboard ships and elsewhere, if laid end to 
end, would reach from Laupahoehoe to 
Lanamaula and back as far as Waimanalo. 

The actual cervical breaking point, under 
the burden of leis, is twenty-one point six. 
That is to say, the average adult can main- 
tain a fraction more than twenty-one leis, 
provided a reasonable proportion of these 
are paper, without suffering from anything 
more serious than strained tendons and 
mayhap a blurring of the eyes and a ringing 
in the ears caused by the heavy odor of the 
wild ginger; but it must not be overlooked 
that if the leis are all of sweet peas and wild 
ginger, the ratio of endurance constantly 
decreases, and on a hot day only the most 
muscular can withstand more than thirteen 
to fifteen. As a considerable number of 
days have a certain amount of heat, and 
as steamship piers and sheds ordinarily are 
from sixteen to thirty-seven degrees hotter 
than the open air, these figures must be 
modified to suit individual cases, with the 
caution that a dozen leis are sufficient for 
all ordinary incomings and outgoings, feasts, 
parties or functions. 

Concerning the third section of this ex- 
haustive inquiry, there can be no fixed rule 
further than the statement that at 85 
Fahrenheit the orange-colored paper lei 
begins to dissolve, and at 95 it is practically 
fluid and exerting a wide and penetrating 
coloring influence, with an especial affili- 
ation for collars, shirts and underclothing, 
if any. 
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This last conclusion is the result of per- 
sonal experience and experiment, and not of 
observation. It was 90 on the pier. The 
ship that was to take me to Australia sailed 
at four o’clock. The baggage of my party 
had not arrived at four o’clock owing to the 
fact, as I learned later, that the porter at 
my hotel always took his steel-stringed 
guitar lesson at that time in the hope of 
getting a job in a Hawaiian orchestra, of 
which there are 5792 touring the world— 
and, by the way, making heavy inroads in 
the lei market, the lei being, mostly, the 
only thing Hawaiian about them. I was, 


‘at the hour of four, snugly wrapped up in 


some eighteen or twenty leis, mostly flower 
leis and weighing in the neighborhood of 
fourteen stone ten. It would have been 
discourteous to take them off. It was im- 
perative to do a lot of telephoning, to climb 
up from the pier to see the captain of the 
boat—and the gangplank was long and 
steep—to interview the agent; in short, to 
hold up the ship. 

These various progresses of a middle- 
aged writing person weighing 180 pounds, 
without ornament, established the basis for 
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splash your favorite way of falling off a 
moving object into salt water? How good 
are you at maintaining a balance on a 
wriggly object seven to ten feet long and 
eighteen inches wide? Is exercise harder 
than running up long flights of stairs your 
forte? Can you loaf around in the water 
for a couple of hours and enjoy it? In 
short, are you twenty-five years old and as 
agile as an acrobat, or are you more than 
forty and inclined to be a bit pursy and 
short of breath? 

My room at the Moana Hotel, facing the 
surfing places, had a balcony, and I stood 
on it when I first came and watched the 
surf riders careering in on their narrow 
planks. It seemed absurdly easy and it 
surely was most exciting—an adventure. 
Those Kanaka boys paddled out a mile or 
so, turned their boardsin the proper manner, 
hooked onto the wave at exactly the right 
moment, jumped up on the board and rode 
in, waving their arms and singing, pictures 
of grace and skill. Why, a child could do it! 
No trick at all. And fun—gosh, what fun 
it must be! 

It seemed like a cinch to me, for I am a 
good swimmer, and do a lot of it. So I 
clambered into my bathing suit and went 
down to the beach. 

“Gimme a surf board,” I said to a beach 
boy. 

“Know how?” he asked, and there was a 
certain expression about his lips I did not 
like—sort of a pitying smile. 

“No,” I told him with a trace of annoy- 
ance in my voice; ‘‘but I can learn, 
can't Li?” 

““Mebbe,”’ he said, and off we went. 
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He showed me how to mount the board 
and how to paddle with the least exertion, 
and presently we were out to the second 
line of breakers. I noticed that most of 
the surfers were far beyond, at the first 
line, where the breakers were heavier. 

“Why not go out there?’’ I asked him. 

“These will do for now,” he said, and he 
smiled again, that oh-you-poor-fish smile: 
And he wasright. Inside of twenty minutes 
Thad proved I was a poor fish—a very poor 
fish—practically no fish at all. 
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He told me how to do, headed up my 
board, and we waited for a breaker. Pres- 
ently one came curling along. The plot was 
to begin paddling before the breaker reached 
me, to get the board under way, to be in the 
proper position to have the wave catch me, 
and as it caught me to let Nature take its 
course and go careering in atop the wave, a 
graceful and imposing specimen of athletic 
beauty and skill, riding triumphantly shore- 
ward, uttering wild native cries. 

“Now!” he said, and I began paddling 
furiously. The beach boy left me like ‘a 
shot, standing on his board. I flailed the 
water frantically, swallowing plenty, and 
waited for the grand sensation. It did not 
come. Presently I got enough spray out of 
my eyes to see objects dimly, and my beach 
boy was far away, my wave was far away, 
and I was dubbing around in the trough of 
the sea not four feet from where I had been 
before the breaker came. 


Pride Goeth Before a Ducking 


“Pshaw!”’ I said, or words to that effect. 
“If he can do that I can. It’s only a 
knack.” And I looked around for another 
breaker, I saw one, but not quite quickly 
enough. Itsaw me first. Plosh! It hit me 
with the impact of forty pile drivers, and 
next thing I knew I was practically one mile 
beneath the surface of the water, trying to 
claw my way to the top. Eventually I got 
there, and I discovered my board bobbing 
up and down several rods away. I swam 
meditatively to it, meditatively and slowly, 
because I was about two-thirds full of salt 
water I had engulfed on my way down to 
the bottom, loaded almost to the Plimsoll 
mark. I clambered on the board, jettisoned 
as much of my cargo as I was able, and 
waited for my boy to return, the sore and 
salty sport of every breaker that came 
along, buffeted here and there by the 
waves, banged up and down on the board, 
but still game. It was only a knack. I was 
sure of that. 

The boy came paddling swiftly back. 
“Why didn’t you come?” he asked. 

“Oh,” I said, “I wasn’t intending to 
come that time. I wanted to make some 
observations of the coral on the bottom. 
All ready now though. Let’s go!” 

He turned the board. I heard 
a hissing and a roaring behind 
me. Towering above me like a 
giant green wall was a wave—a 


me. I began paddling, beating 
the water and kicking my feet. 
Glory! I caught the wave! I 
was borne along with it at the 
speed of an express train. It 
was marvelous. It was tran- 
scendent. It was the crux of ad- 
venture. I began to shout my 
triumph. Then the dodgasted 
board rolled over and I went 
down half a mile or so under 
that wave and recargoed myself 
with salt water sufficient for a 
long voyage. The boy said I was 
not in the middle of the board, 


but too much on one side. Pos- 
sibly. 
Well, ten or fifteen breakers 


came along and I made a gallant 
struggle with each of them, and 
got no nearer the shore than I 
was originally. I was banged 
about on the board, slammed, in 
the shallow part, on the sharp 
coral, filled to the brim with salt 


the skin was off my shins and off 
my arms and off several other 
places. I could feel my good old 
reliable heart pounding like a 
triphammer, and I finally pad- 
dled wearily back to shore. I 
passed beach boys and young 
men and young women riding 
in erect on their boards, 
perfectly balanced, shrieking 
with joy, symbols of grace 
and agility and poise, and I 


veritable tidal wave it looked to | 
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Lift Right Off 


Drop a little “Freezone” on a touchy 
corn or callus for a few nights. In- 
stantly it stops aching, then. shortly 
you lift it right off. Doesn’t hurt a bit. 


You can lift off every hard corn, soft 
corn, corn between the toes, and the 
“hard-skin” calluses on bottom of 
feet. Just get a bottle of “Freezone” 
at any drug store, anywhere. 


Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, O. 
[Sot a>) LT Sal es Lee | 


Buoyant, steady and graceful 


THERE’S a joyousness—a sense of absolute 
freedom about canoeing that comes with no 
other sport. “What shall we do this sum- 
mer?” is uppermost in the minds of thou- 
sands. Why not let an ‘““Old Town Canoe” 
help answer the question for you? 

You'll be mighty proud of your “Old 
Town.” These canoes are patterned after 
actual Indian models. Graceful, sleek and 
fast, “Old Town Canoes” win the admiration 
of all who see them. Remarkably low in 
price too. $64 up. From dealer or factory. 

The 1926 catalog is beautifully illustrated 
with all models in full colors. Write for 
your free copy today. Oxtp Town Canor 
Co., 603 Fourth St., Old Town, Maine. 


‘Old Town Canoes” 


water. My exhaust sounded like | 
a400-horse-power Libertyengine, | 


ab hink of being able to offer 
a suit or topcoat made of the , 
finest quality of pure Virgin 
Wool; fit, fabric and fashion 
guaranteed, at the powerfully 
attractive price of $23.50! Can you sell such 
values? You can, if the experience of 2,500 other 
salesmen means anything. And you don’t have 
to know anything about selling clothing. We'll 
take you, train and equip you to go out and 
make a success of this work if you are honest, 
ambitious and willing to work. If you are, 
write us. You'll hear from us promptly with 
the full facts. Address Dept. 825. 

William C. Bartlett, Inc., 850 Adams St., Chicago 
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stopped for a spell to look them over and 
get my breath. 

All young. Not a gray hair or a bald 
head to be seen. ‘‘ Youth,” I said to myself; 
“Youth. That’s the answer.” And it is, so 
far as surf-boarding is concerned. There 
are a few oldsters who can do it, but they 
learned when they were young. However, 
not entirely convinced, I tried it again 
next day, having had a good rest, plenty of 
liniment, and being endowed with a certain 
obstinacy in such matters that forbids 
defeat. 

Forbids, did I say? I mean invites. If 
you are too far back on your board, my 
tutor told me, the board will not move. 
He was right. If you are too far forward, 
the board will do a nose dive and so will 
you, or any other sort that happens. Right 
again. If you are too far on one side or the 
other, you will roll off and under the board. 
Right for the third time. It was uncanny 
how right that boy was—and humiliating 
how wrong I was. He was patient. I stuck 
until the bitter end. I had had two little 
rides out of twenty tries, and was pretty 
cocky. 

“Now I’llstand up,” Isaid, ‘‘andridein.” 

He looked at me with a sad expression in 
his liquid Hawaiian eyes. 

“ Allright,’ hetoldme. ‘‘I’ll get behind. 
When I holler, you stand up.” 

Everything was set. I saw myself riding 
in like the other surf masters who were 
shooting gloriously past me. 

“Now!” screamed the boy, giving my 
board a tremendous shove. Whereupon a 
middle-aged writing person, who should 
have known better, clambered to his feet 
and stood, for fifteen seconds, on that 
squirmy, fast-flying board. Erect! Mon- 
arch of the sea! Emperor of the surf! 
Then—plah! 

Down! Down! The only thing that 
stopped me was a bed of coral, with its 
edges sharper than razors. That stopped 
me immediately—and painfully. I clam- 
bered up through the green and salty sea, 
rose like a porpoise, spouting water and 
exuding it from every pore. The board was 
forty feet away. It seemed like forty miles. 
I dragged myself upon it. I paddled in, 
took assay of my cuts and bruises, squeezed 
some more salt water out of my system and 
tottered back to the hotel. 


Usury in High Places 


The room boy came in as I was binding 
up my cuts. “‘Have a good time?” he 
grinned. 

“Not so very.” 

“Well, master,’’ he said, “it ain’t a game 
for nobody but the young.” 

He was right too. It certainly is re- 
markable how explicitly accurate those 
Kanaka boys can be. 

“You take the outrigger canoe,”’ he said, 
as he handed me the iodine for my coral 
cuts. So I took one and rode the surf in a 
dignified and suitable manner. It was a 
humiliating thing to do, but not so hu- 
miliating as what I had been doing. Surfing 
is a wonderful sport, but only for the 
young—only for the young, all advertise- 
ments to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Mr. C. Brickwood Lyman drove us out 
to Kilauea from Hilo, through as rainy a 
rain as I had seen in many a day, acting as 
driver, troubadour, raconteur, philosopher, 
folklore expert, botanist, ornithologist, 
legend teller and adviser on all matters 
temporal. A visit to Kilauea is incomplete 
unless Brick is along. His apologia for the 
quiescent state of the voleano at present is 
patriotic, eloquent, convincing, and loyal to 
this celebrated demonstration of the forces 
of Nature, which, as noted, is not working 
at the moment. Brick’s description of the 
lake of fire that formerly existed, of the vast 
eruptions that had occurred in the past, of 
the stupefying grandeur and monstrous 
magnificence of the mountain when it does 
work, instead of loafing on its job as it has 
been doing for a long time now, made it 
quite unessential to view the crater. 

As a matter of form, however, we went 
across the lava field and had a look at the 
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hole, which is a large and satisfactory hole, 
but not much of a volcano, as volcanoes 
that are supposed to be on the job are 
reckoned. So far as can be ascertained by 
the layman, Kilauea is not only quiescent 
but in a coma. The livest thing in its 
neighborhood was a hot-dog stand a quarter 
of a mile away, where the hot dogs are 
cooked by steam that issues through a 
crack in the lava, thus, it would seem, 
making the cost of production so low that 
a cut rate for the dogs was anticipated. 
However, the spirit of commercialism pre- 
vailed even there on the brink of one of 
Nature’s marvels, and the hot dogs were 
retailed at the usual price. 


Two Volcanoes Téte-a-Téte 


Concerning the moment when Kilauea 
may be expected to quit loafing and get 
back into the real volcano business again, 
there is some difference of opinion. The 
professors at the observatory, who feel 
Kilauea’s pulse every day, watch the seis- 
mograph constantly and are especially in 
touch as to all symptoms, manifestations 
and flutters, are guarded in their opinions, 
and hedge what they say with numerous 
scientific technicalities. Not so with Aleck 
Lancaster, the guide, who says he is part 
Cherokee and has been taking people across 
the lava to the crater for forty-seven years, 
man and boy. Aleck has an intimate ac- 
quaintance with Kilauea, knows her moods 
and her many little ways, and he says that 
in about three years she will burst out zen 
and get on her job. 

“T figger,’”’ says Aleck, “that the internal 
combustions will have combusted enough 
by that time for her to put on a show.” 

Which seems fair enough, and even with- 
out an active crater there is much to see in 
the national park that surrounds the moun- 
tain, and the trip is worth taking. I came 
away with many lasting impressions, not 
the least of which was the elderly and very 
fat man, his coat on his arm, puffing like a 
grampus after his three-mile walk across 
the lava, swabbing his face with his hand- 
kerchief as he gazed down at the great hole 
of the crater. 

“One extinct volcano,” 
“looking at another.” 

I was at Hilo when they found Rodgers 
and his men, not so far away in terms of 
miles, but as far as Chicago in accessibility. 
The world had been hanging on the fate of 
these men for nine days, and the Govern- 
ment and newspapers, with airplanes and 
ships, ransacking the surface of the Pacific 
in unceasing effort to discover them or 
make sure they were dead. Word came 
one afternoon into the port of Nawiliwili 
that the missing plane had been found, that 
the men were alive and that their machine 
was being towed in. Here was a sensa- 
tion—a coming back from the depths—a 
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A Native of Hawaii Riding a Surf Board Through One of the Big Breakers 
at Waikiki Beach 
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newspaper story of extraordinary magni- 
tude and interest. 

A local correspondent of one of the Hono- 
lulu papers heard the news and got himself a 
boat to go out and verify it. He went out, 
met the wrecked airplane and its crew, 
talked to them, got his story and hurried 
back, far ahead of the slow towboat. Then, 
cautious lad, he sat down and wrote the 
telegram that will be classic in newspaper 
circles for many years. 

“Rodgers and his men have been found,” 
he wired his paper, where nobody had 
slept much for nine days, waiting for news 
of the crew; where the presses were stand- 
ing for the extras telling of their death or 
rescue; where the men who send the news 
abroad were feverish in their anxiety to get 
some inkling of their fate. “‘ Rodgers and 
his men have been found and are being 
towed in here. I have been out and seen 
them and talked to them. Do you want 
the story?’”’ And he sat down and waited 
for the editor to tell him to send it along. 

They gave Rodgers and his men a heart- 
warming reception at Honolulu when they 
finally got there—gave them a real Ha- 
waiian reception, for these folks know how 
to do those things. They know how to 
receive the visitor, whether he drifts in 
from the clouds, is borne in by the sea or 
just happens along. A kindly, hospitable, 
cordial, generous people, living on an island 
of unexampled beauty, with seven other 
beautiful islands stretched along adjoining, 
the whole our insular territory and one of 
our great national assets. An unforgettable 
people in an unforgettable land. 

Formerly weeks away from the mainland, 
they are now connected by cable and wire- 
less, and it takes but six days to get there 
by boat. Even that short time will be cut 
down within a year, for they are building 
a great ship that will do the distance in 
four and a half days, and a great new hotel 
to meet the demands of the always- 
increasing number of visitors. 

A gorgeous and a generous place, where 
it is always summer, and where life is 
pleasantly lived among the most beautiful 
surroundings. 


Hail Hawaii! 


After many thousand miles of travel 
since I sailed from Honolulu, through many 
strange lands, I look back on Hawaii and 
Honolulu and remember the cool trade 
winds blowing across the mountains, the 
green valleys misty with the dewy rain, the 
flame trees bordering the streets, the rain- 
bows across the greens at the golf club, the 
serene dignity of Diamond Head, the hibis- 
cus in the hedges, the sparkling water at 
the bathing beaches, the supper parties on 
the sands, the sunsets over the ocean, 
the warm breezes fragrant with flowers, the 
streets a-color with the costumes of the 
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many races, the gayety 
the natives, the tinkle of 
moonlight, the bustle of 
the business places, the 
boats and their Japanese 
howling at the Pali, ther 
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liance of the water and t 
of the sun, the prodigic 
country houses, the broa 
moonlight nights, the un 
of the people—and best of 
flag flying over every ine 
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wait and thinking to ge i 
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isn’t finished but because 
I was told of a man wh 
weeks and has remained 
and there are many othe 
lated to the charm of i 
many more. I was th 
this time. If I had sta 
probably would be there 

Envoi: It is the cus 
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and showing a first-h 
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“ Wikiwiki,”’ urged the 
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if you do not hear her mel 
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The haole laughed. “@ 
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but your attitude is n 
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NEITHER, SNOW-NOR RAIN< NOR HEAT< «NOR GLOOM 
OF NIGHT<STAYS THESE COURIERS FROM THE 
% SWIFT COMPLETION OF THEIR APPOINTED ROUNDS 


Where human lives hang in the balance—where the traditions 
of the Post Office are at stake—high resolve is supplemented by 
mechanical excellence in every detail. 


The illustration shows the Air Mail Hangar at Woodward 
Field, near Salt Lake City, only one of many which are equipped 
with Black % Decker Electric Tools— a further tribute to the 
high quality upon which their popularity is based. 


: Experts do not buy machine tools THE BLACK ‘& DECKER MFG, CO: 
“on price.” Their experience has TOWSON, MD., U. S. A. 
taught them that mechanical excel- Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
e€ is of far greater importance Black & Decker Limited, London, England 


than first cost. 
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A Remington for Every Purpose 


EMINGTON, and only Rem- 
ington, today meets every 
office problem with a writing 
machine for every purpose. For 


executive offices and under every 


condition where quiet is desir- 
able, for the general office where 
correspondence machines must 
withstand severe service, for sten- 
cil cutting and tabulating, for the 
personal use of executives and 
salesmen, for bookkeeping, cost 
accounting, payroll work — for 
each service there is exactly the 
right Remington. 


Consider the great advantages 


-of standardizing on Remington 


machines. One great organi- 
zation back of your entire office 


equipment, one service, one re- 
sponsibility for your office 
machine efficiency. Remington 
alone can offer this coverage of 
all your office needs. 


Whatever your requirements 
may be, whether they include the 
complete Remington line or only 
certain of its units, we are in ex- 
ceptional position to solve your 
problems. We offer you Reming- 
ton service with all the attendant 
advantages of standardization 
under the one famous name. 
Branches in all principal cities of 
the world are ready to assist you. 

It is good business to learn 
more about Remington standard- 
ization service. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY ~ 374 Broapway, NEw YORK 


Branches Everywhere 


Remington Typewriter Company of Canada, Limited 
68 King Street West, Toronto 


Remington-made Paragon Ribbons and Red Seal Carbon Papers always make good impressions 
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perspiration. Sometimes a nightmare de- 
picted me being borne out of the place on 
a rail, and again, I dreamed the doors were 
all but clattering down with the applause. 

That’s the way I lived during waking 
hours, too, all the time I was planning the 
J®olian Hall experiment—alternating be- 
tween extremes of dire fear and exultant 
confidence. We began to rehearse for the 
concert as soon as we came back from Eng- 
land. The idea struck nearly everybody as 
preposterous at the start. Some hold to the 
same opinion still. But the list of pessi- 
mists was a little shorter, I believe, when 
at 5:30, on the afternoon of February 12, 
1924, we took our fifth curtain call. 

“What! An all-jazz concert?” one of my 
best friends, a musician, shouted when I 
confided my plan to him in strictest se- 
creey. ‘‘Why, my boy, it simply can’t be 
done. Youmustn’t try it. It wouldruin you! 
You have your future and your reputation 
to think of. So far you’ve been getting on 
splendidly with your dance music and if 
you watch your step you will undoubtedly 
be able to put away a good smart sum while 
the vogue lasts. But a jazz concert! Hon- 
estly, my boy, I think you are a bit crazy. 
Be guided by me in this and you will never 
regret it!” 


Invading the Sacred Precincts 


Such expressions were naturally depress- 
ing, especially since I myself realized that 
I was gambling with public favor. There 
were plenty of similar warnings from other 
friends, and those who weren’t in that cate- 
gory said even harsher things. I was called 
“fresh,” ‘publicity hungry,’ “money 
mad’’—and some of the musicians I most 
admired, who had until then regarded me 
with a slightly amused but tolerant air, 
now talked themselves red in the face about 
the insolence of “‘jazz boys’’ who wanted to 
force their ridiculous efforts upon the 
world—by the world meaning, I suppose, 
their own little coterie, the final court of 
critical appeal in their opinion. Here’s 
something I have never been able to under- 
stand. Why should it be supposed that all 
the good taste in the world is monopolized 
by a few people? Isn’t it possible that 
the so-called masses have considerable in- 
stinctive good judgment in matters of 
beauty that they never get credit for? 

My notion is that beauty is for every- 
body, that anything too precious for the 
common gaze is out of place in a world God 
has created for ordinary people. That’s 
why I resent the self-assurance of certain 
high and mighty art circles. 

If I’d been willing to wait a few centuries 
for a verdict on my work, I wouldn’t have 
been so wrought up over the AXolian Hall 
concert. But here I saw the common people 
of America taking all the jazz they could 
get and mad to get more, and yet not hav- 
ing the courage to admit that they took it 
seriously. I believed that jazz was begin- 
ning a new movement in the world’s art of 
music. I wanted it to be recognized as such, 
I knew it never would be until the authori- 
ties on music gave it their approval. 

My idea for the concert was to show these 
skeptical people the advance which had been 
made in popular music from the day of dis- 
cordant early jazz to the melodious form of 
the present. I believed that most of them 
had grown so accustomed to condemning 
the Livery Stable Blues type of thing that 
they went on flaying modern jazz without 
realizing that it was different from the crude 
early attempts—that it had taken a turn 
for the better. 

My task was to reveal the change and 
try to show that jazz had come to stay and 
deserved recognition. It was not a light 
undertaking, but setting Aolian Hall as 
the stage of the experiment was probably 
a wise move. It started the talk going, at 
least, and aroused curiosity. ‘‘Jazz in Ao- 
lian Hall!’’ the conservative cried incredu- 
lously. ‘‘What’s the world coming to?” 
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(Continued from Page 33) 


While we were getting ready for the con- 
cert we gave a series of luncheons for the 
critics, took them to rehearsals and ex- 
plained painstakingly what we hoped to 
prove, displaying at the same time our tools 
for the enterprise. They were good sports, 
one and all—both interested and helpful. 

That took one weight off my mind, for I 
saw that they would come to the concert 
anyway. But just the same, I was scared. 
We were trying to get a favorable hearing 
from the most hidebound creatures in the 
world—educated musicians. It was edu- 
cated musicians who scorned Wagner, re- 
sisted Debussy and roasted Chopin, you 
willremember. What could we expect then? 
Annihilation perhaps. 

I trembled at our temerity when we made 
out the list of patrons and patronesses. But 
in a few days I exulted at our daring, for the 
acceptances began to come in—from Dam- 
rosch, Godowski, Heifetz, Kreisler, McCor- 
mack, Rachmaninoff, Rosenthal, Stokow- 
ski, Stransky. We had kindly response, too, 
from Alda, Galli-Curci, Garden, Gluck and 
Jeanne Gordon. Otto Kahn and Jules 
Glaenzer agreed to represent the patrons of 
art on our list and the prominent writers we 
asked were equally obliging. These in- 
cluded Fannie Hurst, Heywood Broun, 
Frank Crowninshield, Karl Kitchen, Leon- 
ard Liebling, O. O. McIntyre, Pitts San- 
born, Gilbert Seldes, Deems Taylor and 
Carl Van Vechten. 

Perhaps I have emphasized what some 
readers may regard as the least important 
feature of the projected concert—the audi- 
ence. But it was after all the main item— 
being uncertain. Before I began on it, I had 
the orchestra ready with a program that I 
believed would launch our test adequately. 
I wasn’t afraid of that angle. My boys had 
been playing what I called interesting music 
in a crowded restaurant, where clattering 
dishes, staccato talk and laughter interfered 
with ‘‘reception,”’ as the radio fans term it. 
At AXolian Hall the orchestra would have a 
fair chance to put over our musical message 
to a judicial few. 

That concert cost $11,000. I lost about 
$7000 on it. The program alone, together 
with the explanatory notes, cost $900. We 
rehearsed for many weeks and, since it was 
outside our regular work, every rehearsal 
meant extra pay for the men. Nine musi- 
cians were added for the occasion and their 
salaries also piled up the total. 


Stage Fright of the Highbrows 


I didn’t care. It would have been worth 
it to me at any price. But never in all my 
life did I have such stage fright as I had 
that day. I had no doubt of the or- 
chestra. But how would people take it? 
Would we be the laughingstock of the city 
when we woke the morning after? Would 
the critics decide I was trying to be smart 
and succeeding in being only smart alecky? 
Or might I be able to convince the crowd 
that I was engaged in a sincere experiment, 
designed to exhibit what had been accom- 
plished in the past few years with respect to 
scoring and arranging music for the popular 
band—that we were making a bona-fide 
‘attempt to arouse an interest in popular 
music rhythm for purposes of advancing 
serious musical composition? 

Fifteen minutes before the concert was to 
begin I yielded to a nervous longing to see 
for myself what was happening out front, 
and putting an overcoat over my concert 
clothes, I slipped round to the entrance of 
Afolian Hall. There I gazed upon a picture 
that should have imparted new vigor to my 
wilting confidence. It was snowing, but 
men and women were fighting to get into 
the door, pulling and mauling each other as 
they do sometimes at a baseball game or a 
prize fight or in the Subway. Such was my 
humility by this time that I wondered if I 
had come to the right entrance. And then 
I saw Victor Herbert going in. It was 
the right entrance all right, and the next 


day the ticket-office officials said they could 
have sold the house out ten times over. 

I went backstage again, more scared than 
ever. Black fear simply possessed me. I 
paced the floor, gnawed my thumbs and 
vowed I’d give $5000 if we could stop right 
there. Now that the audience had come, 
perhaps I had nothing to offer after all. I 
even made excuses to keep the curtain from 
rising on schedule. 

But finally there was no longer any way 
of postponing the evil moment. The curtain 
went up and before I could dash forth and 
announce that there wouldn’t be any con- 
cert we had begun. 


When the Blues Were in the Air 


It wasastrange medley out there in front; 
society women, vaudevillians, concert man- 
agers come to have a look at the novelty; 
Tin Pan Alleyites, composers, symphony 
and opera stars, flappers and cake-eaters, all 
mixed higgledy-piggledy. Beginning with 
the earliest jazz composition, Livery Stable 
Blues, we played twenty-six selections de- 
signed to exhibit legitimate scores as con- 
trasted with the former hit-and-miss effects 
which were also called jazz. At that time 
I argued that all was not jazz that is so 
named. I still believe that Livery Stable 
Blues and A Rhapsody in Blue, played at 
the concert by its talented composer, George 
Gershwin, are so many millions of miles 
apart that to speak of them both as jazz 
needlessly confuses the person who is try- 
ing to understand modern American music. 
At the same time, in the course of a recent 
tour of the United States, I have become 
convinced that people as a whole like the 
word ‘‘jazz.’’ So it is improbable that they 
will give it up. Recently they have been 
tried with all sorts of substitutes—synco- 
pep, and the like—but will have none of 
them. Sol am resigned to “jazz” and have 
ceased trying to reform our language. 

This is the program we played that day: 


TRUE ForM OF JAZZ 
a. Ten Years Ago—Livery Stable Blues . .LaRocca 
b. With Modern Embellishment— 


Mama Loves Papas iv. mame «mii ie Baer 
COMEDY SELECTIONS 
a. Origin of Yes, We Have No Bananas . . . Silver 
b. Instrumental Comedy— 
So This'is. Venice: 2 oP eee Thomas 
Adapted from The Carnival of Venice 
CONTRAST—LEGITIMATE VS. JAZZING 
a. Selection in True Form— 
Whispering? |? 05)¢9 a4 ct 3s Schonberger 
b. Same selection with Jazz Treatment. 
RECENT COMPOSITIONS WITH MODERN SCORE 
d.. Limehouse: Bluesy,. 7). eee ogee ee Braham 
b. L'Love‘Youl se. ose cee Archer 
¢. Raggedy Annie 2.0 ns eee mee Kern 


FLAVORING A SELECTION WITH BORROWED THEMES 
Russian. ROse,.) eye sce ne cae Grofe 
Based on the Song of the Volga Boatmen 


SEMI-SYMPHONIC ARRANGEMENT OF POPULAR 
MELODIES 
Consisting of 
Alexander’s Ragtime Band 
A Pretty Girl is Like a Melody; . . . . Berlin 
Orange Blossoms in California } ; 


A Surmp oF SERENADES: ...5.....-. Herbert 
a. Spanish 0. Chinese c. Cuban  d. Oriental 
ADAPTATION OF STANDARD SELECTIONS TO DANCE 
RHYTHM 
a. Pale(Moon?) Soa... geese eee eae Logan 
b.. To:a.Wald:Rose:, amenes eee ae McDowell 
c. Chansonette,.9.. ins cs Ete. Bet cle, ened Friml 
GEORGE GERSHWIN—Piano— 
A Rhapsody in/Blue:, 2). 7. nem Gershwin 
Accompanied by the Orchestra 
IN THE FIELD OF CLASSICS 
Pomp and Circumstance. . . .. . . . Elgar 


I was very proud of the suite the late Vic- 
tor Herbert wrote especially for that occa- 
sion. He was a great-souled, wonderful 
musician and my friend. His encourage- 
ment during the weeks we were rehearsing 
meant a great deal to all of us. I asked him 
to conduct the suite and after he had 


badly. 

“But I’ll wait,” he said, 
kling—“‘I’ll wait, Paul, until 
a little longer and then if Ig 
I’ll be pleased to conduct the 
know what I mean.” ; 

Evidently my conducting 
he finally told me I did it ve 

“T guess I won’t take the 
he decided. ‘‘There would al 
fool critie to say that I was hy 
or you were better than me, 
cause hard feeling.” 

He was joking, of course 
have been nearly impossible 
felt hard toward him. I relie 
ment always, and his appr 
came, was priceless because 
cere. 

He complained a little abou 
in a jazz orchestra, which hes) 
him when he wanted an < 
found the gentleman who sl 
oboe busy with the bass clari| 

“T respected the rules | 
though,” he boasted, “and 
say of this suite, in the words (j 
century nun, that even if of; 
not like it, it pleases me beca: 
did it.” 

A Rhapsody in Blue a 
critics as the most significa 
the program. It was the 
written for a solo instrume 
orchestra. The orchestral 
developed by Mr. Grofe. J. 
manuscript was complete foi! 
was a successful attempt to) 
sody out of the rhythms of ) 
ican music. None of the the 
had been used before. Its 
simple and its popularity hab 
able since we have put it on « 
is music conceived for the 
and I do not believe any ot) 
justice, though there has br 
chestrating it for a symphon 

The audience listened t 
everything and applauded y 
from the first moment. Whelt 
and seemed pleased wi 
Blues, the crude jazz of t 
moment a panicky feelin 
realized the attempt a 
they were ignorantly ap 
on its merits. I experienc 
qualms as the program we 
them unjustified. 


A few of the men had ae 
instruments, picking w 
wanted another, but nol 
happens sometimes whe 
five or six instruments. 
boys that day played thi 
It seemed as if people 
go. We played all the 
still they applauded. 
I could hardly speak as Ib 
again. The spark that 
ence can always kindl 
had been glowing all : 
result we played bette 


said others were wait 
a letter from Walter 


and beauty of the orches 
enjoyed every minute ol 
The praise was very S$! 
must wait for the pa 
worst—or the best. Li 
Musical Digest publishe 
comment from the dailies 
gist of the whole, no 
publicity press notices @ 
(Continued on Pa!’ 


ned from Page 180) 
ti comment, bitter and sweet 


son of the Herald described 
“one of the most interesting 
n,” while Mr. Lawrence Gil- 
s |ibune called the experiment 
ri/3 success,” but deplored the 
he gorgeous vitality of rhythm 
ental color was impaired by 
darmonic anemia of the most 
” Olin Downes of the Times 
yr of singular economy, bal- 
d effectiveness,’”’ but music 
ar, cheap and in poor taste, 
are of irresistible swing, in- 
lessness and life.’’ Henry T. 
i Post characterized Livery 
s “superior to Schoenberg, 
niche rest of the futurist fel- 
e| Taylor of the World ap- 
»/speriment and praised the 
Ne Gilbert Gabriel of the Sun 
9) rt “one long, strong musical 
nhad a good deal to say, as 
96 about the versatility of the 
re and all they admitted 
its of jazz. Poor, imperfect, 
{/3till was going somewhere, 
ni 
colored composer of blues, 
m as witness in a dispute over 
y ht, what was the difference 
wind blues. He was plumb 
th question. 
sa he, “any fool knows that— 
a blues is blues!” 


n Rhythm Out of Joint 


deal the same way, because 
‘/ho knows them, jazz and 
n'emselves. And if you don’t 
, ords fail when it comes to 
hi. 
a some folks refer to jazz as 
ic. disease,” “‘musical pro- 
| hers call it “the true voice 
41 “the only American art.” 
ay see why I keep hedging. 
ice to be, as nearly as I can 
1 usical treatment consisting 
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largely of question and answer, sound and 
echo. It is what I call unacademic counter- 
point. It includes rhythmic, harmonic and 
melodic invention. 

To rag a melody, one throws the rhythm 
out of joint, making syncopation. Jazz 
goes further, marking the broken rhythm 
unmistakably. The great art in any or- 
chestra is a counterbalancing of the in- 
strumentation, a realization of tone values 
and their placement. 

With a very few but important excep- 
tions, jazz is not as yet the thing said; it is 
the manner of saying it. Some critics think 
this fact establishes the unimportance, or 
even the vulgarity of jazz. I believe it is 
true that if jazz does not develop its own 
themes, its own distinctive messages, it will 
fail to be musically valuable. 

Not long ago, Simeon Strunsky, in the 
New York Times, rebuked the flood of 
writing which continually speaks of jazz as 
the expression of America. He wanted to 
know if jazz expressed President Coolidge, 
the Ku-Klux Klan, Rotary clubs, Puri- 
tanism and all the other elements of our 
life. 

Perhaps it is true that jazz does not rep- 
resent these varying aspects of America 
any more than it represents hot cakes, corn 
on the cob, grapefruit and meat for break- 
fast. What it does represent is the inde- 
finable thing that will mark President 
Coolidge, an Irish Tammany ward leader, 
Harry Sinclair, Babbitt and Mr. Simeon 
Strunsky himself, every one of them, as 
Americans, in any city of Europe. It repre- 
sents the composite essence of them all. 

To go back to the mechanics of the sub- 
ject, jazz is today a method of saying the 
old things with a twist, with a bang, with a 
rhythm that make them seem new. A large 
part of its technic consists of mutes being 
put in the brass. 

The first beat in any bar, which normally 
is accented, is passed over and the second, 
third or even fourth beat is accented. Or any 
normally accented beat can be slighted 
and the accent be placed on a normally 
unaccented beat. 

This can be illustrated roughly with a 
familiar bar of music. Suppose we take 


Paul Whiteman Being Welcomed on His Return From Europe in 1923 
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Home, Sweet Home. Here it is in its origi- 
nal form: 


Original t 2 


2 


Now let us jazz it up as a waltz: 


Jazz Waltz L 2 


= 


And as a fox trot: 
Jazz Fox Trof 


J 


The normal accents (1 and 2) falling on 
the first beat of the bar in the original are 
shifted to the third beat of the preceding 
bar in the jazz waltz arrangement, and to 
the fourth beat of the preceding bar in the 
jazz fox-trot arrangement. 

That won’t be quite the real thing though. 
The jazz treatment is hard to put into 
written music. Follow the notes as care- 
fully as you like, and you will merely be as 
a person trying to imitate, for instance, a 
Southern accent—unless jazz is in your 
blood. If it is, you’ll add to the notes that 
indefinable thing, that spontaneous jazz- 
ing, that will make the music talk jazz as a 
native tongue. 


Limitations of Jazz 


Though we are still using the old themes 
in this way, it isn’t every composition that 
lends itself with any degree of success to 
jazz treatment. This is because music is 
not only asuccession of sounds but a quality 
of sound too. It is really not very satisfac- 
tory, for instance, to take any of the beau- 
tiful symphony compositions and try to 
play them with a jazz orchestra. That is 
the same in principle as taking a composi- 
tion scored for an orchestra and trying to 
play it on a piano. It is impossible to make 
a Wagnerian opera understandable on a 
piano, isn’t it? And how would Debussy’s 
L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune sound on an or- 
gan? Think of the tone, the color, that 
would be lost. 

I suppose it will surprise a good many 


- people to have me say that some things 


can’t be jazzed. And as a matter of fact, I 
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All day—their 
hair looks right 


Hy4ery evenings in front 
of the fire! Don’t let 


these care-free hours he 
spoiled by uncertainty over 
the looks of your hair. 


It’s so easy today to keep hair 
smooth, smart—all evening—all day 
in fact. 

Stacomb trains the most difficult 
hair to lie smoothly in place. Brings 
out all the natural lustre. Yet never 
leaves hair matted or greasy looking. 

Helps prevent dandruff too. Sta- 
comb comes in jars, tubes and liquid 
form. All drug and department stores. 


Standard Laboratories, Inc. 
Dept. A-76, 113 W. 18thSt., N.Y.C. 


Please send me, free of charge, 
a generous sample of Stacomb. 


The GARTER 
with the 


SMOOTHSOK* 
Pendent- Grip 


MEN who know comfort, de- 


mand these gar- *The 
ters. Regular style 505 SMOOTHSOK 
in brilliant colors. pr. 


Pendent-grip 
makes it the most 
comfortable gar- 
ter sold—try it. 


DE LUXE, irides- 
cent Rayon with 
pigskin grip. 


my 
pr. 
If your store hasn’t them, write us. 


KNOTHE BROTHERS CoO. 
24 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK 


Manufacturers, for forty years, of Quality 
SUSPENDERS - BELTS - GARTERS - PAJAMAS 
SR I ET 


ANFORDS 


The Original 


FOUN TAIN PEN 


INK 


Warranted not to Chafe 
{ Get our Test Leg 
/ Booklet Free 

E. H. ERICKSON CO. 


36 Washington Avenue N. 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
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e°Piano 


An age-old dream 
of the master makers 


T remained for the Wur- 

litzer craftsmen to make 
the dream of a practical, 
small piano come true. 
Now they offer you the 
Wurlitzer Studio Piano—a 
wonderfully compact, small 
piano possessing all the ar- 
tistic excellence of larger 
instruments. 


Superb tone quality is here 
—that pure, rich resonance 
that distinguishes all Wur- 
litzer pianos. The 
full 88 note scale 
has been retain- 
ed. The whole 
has been con- 
densed into an 
instrument that 
stands no more 
than 3 feet 8 


inches high. 


For apartments, studios, 
small homes and dozens of 
places where space is limit- 
ed, this diminutive Studio 
Piano is ideal. Its trim 
grace and beauty lend a 
fresh charm to the ap- 
pearance of any room. 


If you have always wanted 
a piano but have waited ’til 
you could afford a good one, 
see these truly remarkable 
studio pianos as soon as pos- 
sible. The prices 
are surprisingly 
pow Sr Er 
} ano,*295 and up. 
i Studio Player, 
$445 and up. 
Prices .F,O3B: 
Factory. Pay- 
ment on most 
convenient terms. 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER MEG. CO., North Tonawanda, N.Y. 
Principal Wurlitzer Stores 


NEW YORK, 120 W. 42nd St. 
CLEVELAND, 10177 Euclid Ave. + 
ST. LOUIS, 2006 Olive St. 


+ PHILADELPHIA, 7037 Chestnut St. 
CHICAGO, 329 S. Wabash Ave. + 
+ SAN FRANCISCO, 250 Stockton St. 


BUFFALO, 674 Main St. 
CINCINNATI, 727 E. Fourth St. 
+ LOS ANGELES, 8/4 S. Broadway 


Sold by Wurlitzer dealers everywhere 


WuRUIIZER 


REG. U.S. PAT.OFF, 


PIANOS ORGANS HARPS 


Studio Piano 
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do not literally mean that they cannot be 
played by a jazz group on jazz instruments 
in the jazz manner. Anything can be 
jazzed—that is, subjected to jazz treat- 
ment. 

What I mean is that it’s not fitting to 
jazz everything. And common sense and a 
loving knowledge of music will indicate 
whether to jazz or not. I might mention, 
for instance, Onward, Christian Soldiers, 
which absolutely should not be jazzed. 
There is a sturdy, majestic tune with a re- 
ligious connotation. We could jazz it easily, 
but we wouldn’t. Neither would we jazz 
the Tannhiuser March or any of the 
lovely arias from the operas. On the other 
hand, there would be no sacrilege in jazzing 
Dixie, even though the tune is deep in the 
hearts of Southern people. And Song of 
India, which we did jazz, was a ballet in the 
first place, so that was all right. It is just a 
matter of feeling. Some things'were written 
for sober sublime moments. They should 
be left for such moments. They do not fit 
jazz. But the Peer Gynt Suite, the Poet 
and Peasant Overture—why not? 

Jazz, then, isa method. But it’s not only 
a method of counterpoint and rhythm. It’s 
also a method of using tones, using the color 
of sound. 

The instruments for making jazz music 
are, as I shall point out, legitimate and 
have mainly been used for serious music in 
various combinations. John Philip Sousa, 
who with his military band, by the way, 
has, it seems to me, gotten nearer the heart 
of the people than any institution America 
has ever had, says jazz slid into music by 
way of the vaudeville stage, where, at the 
end of a performance, all the acts came 
back on the stage to give a rousing, bois- 
terous impromptu finale called a ‘“‘jazzbo.” 

At any rate, in spite of its low origin, 
many cities are anxious to claim the credit 
for coining the word, but so.far as I can 
find, New Orleans probably deserves it. 
Lots of New OrleanitéS, too, believe that 
Stale Bread, a blind musician who organ- 
ized a band of newsboys there nearly thirty 
years ago, was the original jazzer of the 
world. Stale Bread’s real name is Emile 
Lacoume, and though he has been sightless 
for nearly twenty-five years, he has taught 
himself to play the banjo, the piano, the 
trap drums, the guitar, the mandolin and 
the bass viol. His first love is New Orleans; 
his next, jazz. 


The Famous Spasm Band 


- There were eight members of the Stale 
Bread orchestra. They were known about 
town as Piggy, Family Haircut, Warm 
Gravy, Boozebottle, Seven Colors, Whisky 
and Monk. The band hangout was the old 
Newsboys’ Home on Baronne Street. Stale 
Bread was the organizer and owner. His 
instruments were a cheese box for a banjo, 
a soap-box guitar, a cigar-box violin and a 
half-barrel bass fiddle. He had also an old 
tambourine, a zither and a harmonica. 

The leader trained his gang until he had 
it going along in great shape. Then he took 
it out to play on the street. He had no 
trouble at all in collecting a crowd that 
completely blocked traffic. Some sourface 
complained and a cop promptly pinched 
the band. They were brought to court 
and the judge, trying to keep a straight 
face, invited them to defend themselves by 
playing. 

It was a great moment in the life of the 
little blind boy. He rose gravely, bowed to 
Hizzoner and the spectators, raised a lath 
that he used for a baton, and the dirty- 
faced, ragged eight were off. ‘‘Off”’ is the 
word that one who heard them uses ad- 
visedly. Stale Bread thinks that is the first 
time any court ever heard ajazzband. The 
judge listened to the bitter end. Then he 
beckoned to the leader. 

“Stale Bread,” said he, ““you may be a 
band, but you are a spasm band. Dis- 
charged!’ 

Jazz has affected America in a musical 
way and in many more material senses. It 
is bulking increasingly large in economics. 
There are today more than 200,000 men 


playing it. The number of jay, 
around 30,000. These are tw; 
industries that have grown u 
seven. years. » | 

Furthermore, they are hi 
tries. Players in the best of th 
orchestras have come straiy 
symphonies, where they were 
or at the most $50 and $60 
they get $150 and more, — 

Jazz has made fortunes an¢ 
mobiles, country houses and) 
many a player, composer a 
Indirectly it has filled the y; 
musicians who are identified yj 
symphony, for it has intere; 
part of the population in mu 

The accessories of jazz fig 
ously in the buying and sellin; 
In 1924 the United States sp} 
000 for music and musical ins| 
Tin Pan Alley, New York’s 
factory, claims that 80 per 
amount, or $480,000,000, wa 
jazz and jazz-making instru; 


College-Bred Ja: 


It cost 90 per cent of the re 
approximately the same sui) 
pletely jazzed up. The fore; 
American music in pre-jazz t) 
Tin Pan Alley not only had ) 
ing facilities abroad but also} 
a great many of the world’s 
hits and America bought thi 
Rings On My Fingers and[ 
Here Seen Kelly? 

Then jazz of the irresistib|: 
along and the whole pie a: 
A representative of a large mji 
firm in London, with branct 
Continent, said in New Yor! 
that jazz has shot the fi 
English ballad market all toy 
wants to sing old-fashioned, 
more. And so jazz takes it] 
the profitable American expt 

It is a striking commenta)| 
bilities of jazz making that ||; 
college graduates are goingit 
the classroom to the jazz i: 
not know the exact figures, 
the colleges are a little emk 
the jazz players they turn 0). 
officially, however, of one s1 
fifteen future jazzists amo) 
seniors. Another class of ty 
twenty-five prospective jai 
ten men out of two hundré: 
third school have boldly aie 
to identify themselves with ‘¢ 

Tin Pan Alley was the 2 
jazz. Nowadays the little 
tin dinner pail has passed o1¢ 
of high learning. But fora't! 
Alley still claims her, and itt! 
as her guardian and caretak’. 

In late years Tin Pan Alleh 
Music publishers ply their ’2 
the Forties on both sides ofr 
the song writers want to cln 
of their habitat. I do not 
that they are troubled a) 
curacy of the traditional nin 
that—well, you can see fay 
“Tin Pan Alley” has cert 
of informality not suitableo 

Just the same, the name! 
am glad. There is a dealjf 
memory in the phrase tha‘ 
twenty-five years has ser/¢ 
Why should it be turned } 
servant that has outgrown }}' 

The Alley is one of my iv 
I can well understand that! 
hundreds of pianos above 
dreds of voices trying out n/* 
lam to the stranger. Tom h 
to all the other habitués of f¢ 
are only the signs of a thrive 
perish the day when the p™ 
and the voices otherwise “P 
will mean that some new-He 
entertainment has been dis‘¥* 
who please the fickle publi! | 
ent, Tin Pan Alley is the?! 


(Continued on Pa 
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N you buy a Victor Standard 
ding Machine, you do so with 
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«ses large and small! What 
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aed durability? ag 
0 buy any adding machine—no 
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Vible adding dials. Don’t buy 
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| i a ae the machine you 

4s all of the essential features ; ¢ 
the right. Only by so doing Standard Adding Machine 
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on from your adding ma- 
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“If you know 
what’s good 
for you—” 


—and of course you do 


‘OW 6 usheak” 
Brad 


is the food for you 


[ would take more than all 
of the space in this pub- 
lication to tell you why you 
should eat Enright’s 
every meal—but— 
it’s a quality food, 
combining flavor 
and real nourish- 
ment—and in com- 
parison with the 
ordinary loaf it 
costs only a few 
cents more. 


100% whol, -mchick 


Your grocer can also supply 
Enright’s ‘‘All o’ the Wheat”’ 
Cereal in 28-ounce packages, 
and flour in small sacks for 
muffins and pancakes. 


Old-Fashioned Millers, Inc. 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 
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The gum side sticks instantly and perma- 
nently to open or enclosed auto tops. Goods 
match your top and side curtain material. 
Mends all holes. Nine years tested and 
approved. Carry for safety. Repairs tubes 
and radiator hose in emergencies. Outfits 
25c, and 50c. Long strip across bows 75c, 
at dealers’; or postpaid. 

DEALERS: “Warner” quality Seat Covers give 
best protection to open or closed cars, protect 
your upholstering—insure high resale value of 
your car—save clothing. Any purchaser of new 
cars will be interested in ‘‘Warner"’ covers. Ev- 
ery dealer should be ready to secure this business. 
Write for free catalog, samples and sales plan. 


THE CINCINNATI AUTO 


SPECIALTY CO. 
313 Main St., Cincinnati. 


higher on 
the Coast 


A Soit and Very Black 
Easy Writer - Yor Sale Everywhere 
’ Write for Sample 
© AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO., 218 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
Makers of the famous VENUS Pencils 
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(Continued from Page 186) 
America’s 8,000,000 phonographs, her 
9,000,000 hand-played, arid 800,000 foot- 
played pianos. 

Never let anybody tell you that the 
Alley is not businesslike. There are as 
many yards of red tape wound about the 
mammy song that finally reaches you as 
there are about the automobile produced in 
any up-to-date factory. Tin Pan Alley is 
divided into departments with heads— 
super and under—clerks, secretaries, tele- 
phone operators and, last but not least, 
authors. It takes as many long-drawn-out 
conferences and house messages on blue, 
yellow, pink and green sheets of paper to 
run a song factory as it does to build a sky- 
scraper. For Tin Pan Alley takes its prod- 
uct straight through from the first step to 
the last. That is, the Alley generally com- 
poses the songs it markets. 

There is, of course, a chance that you 
may write a song which will earn you $25,- 
000, as George Cohan’s Over There did for 


| him, but that chance is exceedingly thin. 


Ten-Year-Old Hits 


Do they look at your manuscripts? Yes, 
usually. Thatis, if you have consigned them 
with special tenderness to their care, writ- 
ing in ink or preferably on the typewriter 
and on one side of the paper. Also, it is well 
to send your offering registered. An official 
of one of the largest publishing houses ad- 
mits that a song manuscript which comes 
into his office unregistered is returned to 
the sender without an examination. 

“T figure,” says the publisher, “that if 
the writer puts no very high value on his 
product I shall not be able to. Besides, the 
registered ones keep a large office force 
hard at work. And it doesn’t do much good 
anyway, for I can count on the fingers of 
one hand the hits that we have been able to 
get out of the millions of contributions that 
come in.” 

He can give no adequate reason for the 
outlander not being able to write acceptable 
songs. He thought it might be because the 
popular song phrasing changes almost in a 


/ minute. What is hot slang one week has be- 
_ comestale and almost forgotten by thenext. 


Still there are occasionally some strange 
freaks. Leo Wood, who has made several 
home runs off his hits in times past, col- 
lected on a new one the other day that was 


| really nearly ten years old. In 1914 Wood 


wrote a song called Somebody Stole My 
Gal. The song was a flop, in the technical 
language of the Alley; that is, it did not 


| sell. It was shelved and Wood forgot about 
| it, as experimenters in the Alley are likely 


to do, having learned that even the smartest 
of them will never be able to work out the 
right formula for a hit. Ten years later, a 
pal around the shop called out, “Hey, 
Wood, congratulations on your new hit!” 

“What d’ye mean?” asked Wood. 

“Why, your hit—Somebody Stole My 
Gal. Didn’t you know you had a hit?” 
queried the surprised friend. 

All excited, Wood began to investigate 
and found that, sure enough, his ancient and 
unsung effort was now selling like the pro- 
verbial hot cakes. At first he was com- 
pletely puzzled. Then he found out that 
the song was being plugged by former 
students of the University of Pennsylvania 
who had liked it and played it in their 
school orchestra when it was first brought 
out. One of the men became an orchestra 
leader and the others were interested in 
professional or amateur musical organiza- 
tions throughout the United States—and 
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they played Somebody Stole My Gal until 
they made it a hit. 

That’s What God Made Mothers For 
also got to be a hit ten years after it was 
written. In the interim it became popular 
in England and was brought back as a song 
suitable for Mother’s Day. Now it makes a 
lot of money for its publisher and author. 

Most popular music is written on assign- 
ment. That is, the head of the sales de- 
partment, the professional manager, or one 
of the arrangers decides that it is time to 
have a certain kind of song. He takes the 
matter up with the proper heads of depart- 
ments and if everybody agrees, the par- 
ticular tunesmith who specializes in that 
variety of work is told to get busy. The 
staff usually contains experts in mammy, 
mama, and mother songs, if you get the dis- 
tinction. And that is another reason why 
the outsider fails toland. Thisis, as has fre- 
quently been said, an age of specialization. 

I am told that generally the professional 
manager, the head of the sales department 
and one of the arrangers, form a jury to 
accept or reject songs. They get more 
practice in rejecting than in accepting. 
But when occasionally they accept and the 
lyrics have been fitted with music, or the 
tune with lyrics, as the case may happen to 
be, the real work of putting out a popular 
song begins. 

The first copies of a song are the copy- 
right copies which must be forwarded to 
the Library of Congress. Professional cop- 
ies, prepared for the artists who will plug 
the songs, come next. Then there are vocal 
orchestrations prepared in several different 
keys. I am told that motion-picture thea- 
ters still use art slides with the chorus 
surrounded by a flowery border to be flashed 
on the screen after the soloist has sung the 
verse and the audience is being beseeched 
to join in the chorus. 

In this day of many orchestras, the or- 
chestration for bands—jazz and nonjazz— 
is almost as important as the song plugger 
himself. And the song plugger has always 
been the chief voice of the Alley. It is his 
job to sing loudly and convincingly into 
whatever ears he can reach. He goes every- 
where he can break in—to motion-picture 
houses, benefits, picnics, races, circuses and 
social gatherings. He really needs to be an 
adventurous soul and one who takes re- 
buffs lightly. Every day in a New York 
vaudeville theater, two song pluggers climb 
up several hundred feet among the pipes 
of an organ and sing almost from the ceiling 
to a puzzled audience, who try to figure 
where the music is coming from. 


Rags, Blues and Jazz 


While piugging is important, the pub- 
lishers contend that there can be too much 
of any good thing. The “too much” in 
this case is radio. So the publishers and 
composers went to Congress to compel the 
broadcasting stations to pay a royalty 
every time a popular song is sung over the 
radio. Their argument was that if John 
Smith tunes in every night on a red-hot- 
mama song, he may soon begin to hope 
that he will never hear that particular song 
again. And this, say the publishers and 
composers, will undoubtedly hurt the sale 
of that piece of sheet music. 

The transformation in American music 
of which jazz is the upshot started nearly 
twenty-five years ago. Following the era of 
the popular ballad and coon song, about 
fifteen years ago, came ragtime. 

The best way I have found to differen- 
tiate between ragtime, blues and jazz is to 


Bs 
a 
indicate each one of them by ; 
ragtime line is jerky. Blues has 
line and the jazz line rises to a 
Maple Leaf was the first rag. 
Blues was the first blues, so fe 
been able to find. The forp 
Scott Joplin, the latter by J. G, 
least, these were the first compc 
America called by the names of 
blues. Yet syncopation and rh; 
were the distinguishing marks 
time, were not really new. An 
added counterpoint and harmon 
ody and rhythm of ragtime, ye 
essentially a trick of harmony. ] 
were not new either. Can anyb 
ever heard it forget the distant 
opening of Tristan and Isolde, 
mers in a blue haze that one ¢; 

At first both ragtime and } 
sort of piano trick passed on fi 
former to another. Up to th 
Handy organized an orchestra 
it is doubtful whether a single } 
had ever been put on paper. |} 
out the blue notes for the first 


At the House-Rent 5 


According to John Stark, 
ragtime in St. Louis, ragti 
meant a negro syncopated d 
real negro blues were never i) 
dance at all, but were a sort of 
more like a wail or a lament tl 
else. Big sessions of blues wel 
South among the colored peop], 
of all occurring at “houses 
when a negro found himself y 
his rent. The entertainment 1 
barbecue with music afterwar: 
before. The guests raised a ] 
their host’s home and also cor) 
blues for the occasion. 

Jazz, which is ragtime an| 
bined with a certain orchestr 
which neither had, was still ay/ 
letting off steam. At first it 
chaos of noises, with rhythm | 
tempos colliding with tempo: 
esting that Livery Stable Bluc 
jazz, was not considered distiit 
to be protected by a copyri) 
Judge Carpenter in the Dist| 
Northern Illinois, Eastern D? 
that decision on October 
the case of LaRocca agains 
LaRocea charged that Gra 
fringed his copyright with < 
Barnyard Blues which decide 
Livery Stable Blues. 

Said the judge: 


“This is a question of each 
the right to this musical pr} 
claim is made by either sidefo 
calls that are interpolated ir)! 
claim is made for the harm 
claim seems to be for the meli3 
matter of fact the only val 
called musical production it 
lated animal calls. These s¢/2 
sounds are not in question, 4)! 
under the copyright. The 01) 
whose brain conceived the i@ 
ody that runs through the s¢ 
Stable Blues? I am incline | 
view of Professor Slap Whitel 
old negro melody which wi 
heard fifteen years ago. Itt 
fessor White that neither MJ 
Mr. Nunez conceived the idt 
ody. This band was a str} 
players, none of them, ac 

(Continued on Pag! 
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’ \ i a technical knowledge of 
/f course, is not an essential to 
ition of pleasing or entertaining 
j-e the Hungarian Strollers, with 
dterful music which has come 
5). They were untrained musi- 
}chnical way. So with this band. 
jk ear and a retentive memory, 
4 remember and reproduce, and 
) living man could determine 
nelody came from. What they 
dras a result that pleased their 
41 it was the variations of the 
nsie that accomplished the result, 
osinal music. 
fy ny living human being to listen 
siluction played upon the phono- 
1 discover any music in it, but 
4 onderful rhythm which, in case 
meer and young, will set your 


4 the first jazz controversy, also 
dision in regard to pilfered music. 
s scussion was to be renewed. 
gs us to a catch question: Are 
by classical music? Does the 
“classical”? make you nervous 
ifounds so highbrowish? And do 
ince, declare that jazz is the only 
nlic you can possibly understand? 


9 mon Storehouse of Music 
] 


wer to all these questions is yes, 
jveally on you. For the truth is 

ou are listening to your favorite 
you are most likely absorbing 
h are the most classic of all the 
) you not know that often the 
a of composing a popular song 
Hiding what to lift and how to 
-lso that at least nine-tenths of 
ie music as turned out by Tin 
e is frankly adapted from the 
) t 


3 1y a good many of the jazzists 
or lowbrows who say they can’t 
aical music and highbrows who 
via they hear jazz. Pretty nearly 
jimows now that Handel’s Mes- 
ued the main theme of the well- 
¢We Have No Bananas. Perhaps 
sh general knowledge that most 
%ana song which wasn’t taken 
eLessiah came from Balfe’s fa- 
Itamt That I Dwelt in Marble 
Vion was Tosca straight. 

nime into the limelight with I’m 
O\sing Rainbows, taken from the 
lantasie Impromptu Opus 66. 
¢iaster furnished the theme for a 
h alrene. If I Can’t Get the One 
4 de traced to Bach if you are good 
flings. Marchéta is reminiscent 
€7 Wives of Windsor. Iola came 
Blue Danube Waltz. Every 
#4 Silver Lining more than sug- 
4rewski minuet. The Love Nest 
li7sky. Russian Rose is a frank 
of the Song of the Volga Boat- 
lly frank is the jazz version of 
India. 

1 i limit to this kind of lift- 
| as the model chosen has not 
Dighted, and even then a few 
tes changed by an expert can 
Mthing quite safe. As to the 
its of the theft, there aren’t any. 
re lly, morals among musi- 
ley aren’t concerned with this 
the music of the world is a 
ion storehouse, and Kipling 
ausician’s attitude toward it. 


immer smote ’is blooming lyre, 
men sing by land an’ sea; 
thought ’e might requive, 

‘and took—the same as me! 

4go the heirs of a composer 
gainst a certain publishing 
ar damages for this kind of 
‘publishing house produced 
usic to prove that the com- 
lf taken his themes from the 
veral European countries. 
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The composer’s heirs lost their suit. The 
folk songs had never been copyrighted and 
were perfectly legitimate material for the 
composer—but also for the jazz musician. 

It has never been a scandal in the musical 
world that the greatest composers of every 
period borrowed freely from each other. 
There is a nice little story told of Wagner 
and Liszt. They were listening together to 
one of Wagner’s earliest rehearsals, when 
Wagner said, ‘‘Now you will hear some- 
thing from your St. Elizabeth.” 

“Oh, well,” replied Liszt, “‘then it will 
at least be heard.” 

I suppose there will always be somebody 
dashing into courts of law to claim dam- 
ages from some musician who is blithely 
following the usual custom of lifting good 
things here and there. An entertaining 
recent case was that brought by a choir 
leader in a Western city who wanted dam- 
ages from an orchestra leader, on a general 
charge of syncopating the classics. The 
choir leader claimed that he suffered acute 
anguish because his artistic sensibilities 
were harrowed—although I don’t know 
why he needed to listen to the orchestra— 
and that he sustained also a serious finan- 
cial loss, because children are having their 
musical taste perverted and no longer want 
real musical education. 

As a matter of fact, even when an irate 
protector of the masters does get into action 
to suppress certain music, it does him very 
little good. The reason for this is that music 
bootleggers have arisen, who for a price will 
furnish the coveted orchestration to any 
leader who applies. The bootleg orchestra- 
tion headquarters are rather like the an- 
cient blind tigers of local-option fame. 
That is, they masquerade as pants-pressing 
establishments, junk shops or even, in ex- 
treme cases, the neighborhood drug store 
which also supplies music to its patrons. 

Well, bootleg or not, the jazz-classical 
combination is really cultivating a taste for 
classical music. At first glance this may 


seem strange. But it is true, and also it is | 


natural enough. People grow familiar with 
the themes in jazz, their interest in music 
is stimulated by their love of jazz, and the 


natural next step is to follow the themes | 
The | 
original sources of musical themes are so | 


back toward their original sources. 


far back in folk song that it would probably 
be a lifetime job to trace only one. But 
just behind the jazz use of them is classical 
music. 

Now most Americans—for many reasons 
that I have already given—have been afraid 
of classical music. They thought they 
couldn’t understand it; so they didn’t try. 
They avoided classical music and more or 
less scoffed at it. But when they come to 
it byway of jazz they find it isn’t so diffi- 
cult to like it, and they do. They may not 
know all the highbrow musical jargon— 
which is, after all, only a technical vocabu- 
lary, just as a mechanic’s special vocabu- 
lary is technical—but they do know what 
they like. And music is written to be ap- 
preciated by the people, not to be argued 
about by critics. 


Jazz Selling the Classics 


This trend toward getting acquainted 
with classical music is a good thing. I 
should like to see every jazz record in every 
home in America accompanied by the record 
of the classical music from which the jazz 
theme was taken. I am all for it. The real 
lover of music likes jazz the better for 
knowing all music, just as he likes all music 
the better for knowing jazz. When I make 
a jazz version of the Song of India, for 
instance, and learn that the effect of the 
sale of my record has been to increase the 
sale of the original record 50 per cent, Iam 
delighted. The same thing happened after 
the Russian Rose was put on the market; 
the public clamored for the beautiful record 
of the Song of the Volga Boatmen. In- 
stances of this kind are multiplying every 
day. 


Editor’s Note—This is the second of three articles 
by Mr. Whiteman and Miss McBride. The third 
will appear in an early issue. 
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The tapering lines of ‘“Pointex’’ 
Suggest tapering lines in the ankle. 


The Ankles are the Same— 
The Stockings are Different! 


qhas searching glance of Fashion would center unerr- 
ingly upon the trim slenderness of the ankles at the 
left. And just as unerringly would it skip the rather 
ordinary lines of the ankles at the right. Yet the ankles 
in both pictures are the same! 


The answer, so obvious to the woman who appreciates 
the importance of the little things in dress, is that the 
tapering lines of the reinforced “ Pointex’’ heel, like the 
vertical stripes of a dress fabric, SUGGEST slenderness. 
“Onyx Pointex’’ stockings are skillfully fashioned to em- 
phasize trim smartness of ankle where that quality is a 
natural virtue—to simulate it where it is sacking. 

All the subtle shades of spring in little “Onyx’-red boxes, 


behind counters everywhere, are waiting to help you look your 
very best between shoe buckle and skirt hem. 


“Onyx” ® Hosiery 
**Pointex” 


REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. 


Leading stores everywhere sell the “Pointex”’ styles listed below: 
Silk, with Lisle Top Pure Thread Silk 


Style 155, Medium weight $] 65 Style 350, Service weight a) 
° $9 75 
Style 255, Service weight . $1 95 Style 450, ““Sheresilk’’, the finest pd 
Style 355, ‘“‘Sheresilk’’ . iF web of silken ae, 
““Onyx’’ Hostery Inc. © 1926 Manufacturers New York 
y: 
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FOR THE MEN WHO REALIZE Tie 
IMPORTANCE OF GOOD SHOES 


Okt are now approaching the season when 
Winter’s rust is cast aside fora bit of the polish 
of Spring - Yes, sir! - we’re going to dress up. 

You have in mind a new topcoat, a new hat of 
soft felt, shirts of crisp linen, bright cravats, a Spring 
tweed suit and good shoes - - Se/z shoes, soled to 
weather the Spring. In a new tan tone to harmonize 
with your smart lightweight outfit. Shoes can mar 


or make your appearance - they should be your 
first consideration and not left to the last - or for- 
gotten altogether. Old shoes may give you some 
comfort but very little style. 

Here’s a fitting model, brand new, with features 
you'll appreciate. It’s the Selz light tan calf blucher 
oxford, broad for comfort and customized for style. 
Ask any Selz merchant for B-247 - The Home Town. 


A STYLE AND A PRICE 
FOR EVERY MAN 6010 


THE) SE UZ i cO; REGeASINGD Z0A UT YOmnN Chicago - Pittsburgh 


nihe tee on my own account 
he round, and it was with no 
«impending disaster that I 
rdriveandswung. Itwas about 
;as I could have made in the 
rs. I topped it just enough to 
_downward slope of the ditch, 
0 din such a position that I had 
difficulty in finding a secure 
ie grass, made more slippery 
y asteady drizzle of rain. 
cular shot finds a conspicuous 
yersonal archives, not because 
el brilliance, but due rather to 
jature. I fiddled around for 
; trying to sink my feet firmly 
a)soaked ground, but even as I 
niblick down toward the ball 
ed I lost my balance and had 
ing toward the other side of 
tcrevent plunging headlong into 
._ [y body was actually in pre- 
nion when the club head came 
k{ the ball, scooped it up and 
ake a the green to an elevated 
oh beyond. I also was in flight 
n noment, so that the ball and 
weleared the ditch at the same 


a shot the ball pitched to the 
|, about ten or twelve feet from 
af then the break of the game 
niin my favor. Though the 
nie putting uncertain, I suc- 
si| ing the ball for a 4, which was 
{}3 my opponent required two 
r 3run-up from the edge of the 
| 
mhree specific points furnished 
ise which may well be borne in 
vy golfer. The first is that no 
lanappens on the golf links, no 
til the final tally of strokes is 
nihis instance my own case 
pss. Not one person in a thou- 
| w the relative positions of 
diyself after the drive, my ball 

:nplayable lie and his just off 
\uld have given me a possible 
tit hole. 


fient Unto the Stroke 


01 point is that the break of the 
it lways what it appears to be, 
iny what it turns out to be. On 
(rse of the country and every 
] lying season it happens that 
ig lvantage is a deceptive, often 
Hlient You have unques- 
€| illustrations of it innumer- 
. In one side the good drive 
‘bed one in a close match, and 
it of the pendulum of fortune 
1 e other side the zipping, siz- 
nshot versus the inferior one. 
‘i the shots subsequent to the 
(int most, and the putt more 
Mr. A good second will offset 
Vand a good third may offset 
©, but nothing has ever been 
) a that will offset bad 
fees is the vital one, more im- 
che two others combined. It 
mnning golf is built up on the 
‘ayer is making and not on 
8 beforehand or is likely to 
‘distant period. Herein golf 
fe the precepts which men 
4s a platform for happy ex- 
itself he who lives only in the 
‘ rded as standing on the brink 
\ but in golf he who does that 
td a low score and victory. 
inning golf is the shot which 
Think only of it. Think 
t crystallize. Think of 
the club head cleanly, of the 
f with the impact and of the 
Sthrough afterward. Think 
2 of eye, brain and mus- 
essential in the delicate tim- 
Wrap yourself up in the 
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shot you are making, completely and abso- 
lutely. Think of its execution, not its im- 
portance; and above all else, forget any 
mishaps which may have preceded it. 
Golf is productive of two distinct brands 
of perseverance. On the.one hand is that 
born of wrath at the contrariness of golf 
balls and golf clubs; on the cther the calm 
determination which urges the player on 
in the face of adversity and enables him to 
forget misfortune of the past and to center 
his mind upon the task immediately in 
front of him. Both reflect the fighting 
spirit, but how much more useful is the 
type having calm resolve as its foundation. 
It is not always the final round of a golf 
championship that is the most spectacular, 
any more than the World’s Series baseball 
games are the best played. Nor does the 
break of the game which decides the way 
the title is to go come necessarily in that 
round. I had this fact brought home to me 
rather vividly the second time I won the 
Amateur Championship, when the tourna- 
ment was played over the severe course of 


the Garden City Golf Club on Long Island. | 


My opponent in the final was Max H. 
Behr, of the Morris County Golf Club, an 
accomplished golfer and the winner the 
next two years of the New Jersey State 
Championship. But fate had ordained that 
I was to play my best that day and Behr 
to encounter many difficulties, with the re- 
sult that I retained the Amateur Cham- 
pionship by 8 and 7. 


Hoist With His Own Petard 


The break of the game in that cham- 
pionship came really in the semifinal round, 
when I was opposed to my old friend and 
rival, Walter Travis. Our match had been 
one of the regulation Travis-Travers strug- 
gles, a neck-and-neck affair, which found 
us all even going to the seventeenth tee. 
There my drive lay some 240 yards from 
the pin. I was fairly confident the Old Man 
would get a 4 on this hole and that I would 
at least have to equal that score if I was to 
stay in the hunt. The prospect wasn’t 
altogether promising either. To the right 
of the fairway the line of play was bordered 
by a row of trees and to the left more 
trouble. The shot had to be long and 
straight, preferably with a slight hook to 
throw the ball toward the hole, which lay 
on the left side of the green. 

After twelve years of golf, and with a 
Metropolitan and Amateur Championship 
back of me to give confidence, I was able 
to do what the less experienced golfer would 
have difficulty doing. I was able to put 
my mind absolutely on the successful exe- 
cution of that shot with the brassy. I have 
never made a more perfect one. The ball 
flew straight to its mark, even developing 
a slight hook toward the end, and lay on 
the green for a reasonably easy 3. It was 
the break in a long-drawn-out battle and 
gave me not only the material but the 
psychological advantage of being 1 up when 
we came to the eighteenth. 

It was always well for an opponent to 
have that margin on Travis when playing 
the eighteenth, a short hole, with the green 
lying back of a pond. That was his pet 
hole—and the terror of the other members, 
who had complained to him as’ chairman of 
the greens committee regarding the se- 
verity of its sand traps, deep cavernous pits 
from which extrication meant a combina- 
tion of delicacy of stroke and strength of 
execution. Travis had always insisted the 
bunkers were perfectly fair. 

“Tf you play your shot correctly you 
won’t be in the bunkers,’ was the answer 
he used to give to those protesting against 
the trouble he had conceived for and in- 
corporated in this terrifying eighteenth, 
since modified. 

The trap which caused complaint was 
about six feet deep and surrounded by four 
walls which rose as a grim and perpendicu- 
lar challenge to anybody who played to the 
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“Your Electrical Contractor 


Feels Sure of Square D 


The experienced electrical con- 
tractor gladly accepts his respon- 
sibility for the character of the 
equipment which goes into his 
work. He relies without question 
upon Square D, the pioneer safety 
switch, for either residential or 
industrial installations. 


More than 4,000,000 satisfactory 
installations back his judgment 
and confirm Square D’s clearly 
defined leadership. 


| Makes ee 


SQUARE D COMPANY, DETROIT, 
FACTORIES AT: DETROIT, MICH., PERU, IND. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, New York, Pitts- 
burgh, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Atlanta, 
Cleveland, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Syracuse, Kansas City, 
New Orleans, Baltimore, Columbus, Minneapolis, Indianapolis 
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left of the green from the tee. On this par- 
ticular occasion Travis himself dropped 
his tee shot into this tomb of his imagina- 
tion, while mine rested on thegreen. Travis’ 
shot was in just about as much trouble as a 
bunkered ball can be in. It had lodged in 
one of the corners of the four walls, with 
only the remotest possible chance that it 
could be lifted to the green on his second. 

When the Old Man descended into the 
bunker to make his shot, the pit was so deep 
that it obscured him entirely from the view 
of anyone standing on the green. I couldn’t 
even see the top of his head. But the sounds 
that rose from the trap told me he was 
trying to make the most of a bad bargain. 
I heard two thuds as his niblick dug into 
the sand and twice saw the shower of sand 
which resulted from these blows. Those two 
futile shots were the only ones he made in 
an effort to get out of his difficulty. The 
next thing we saw was Travis scrambling 
up the side of the embankment, not in the 
least dismayed at the trick played on him 
by this creature of his own rearing. He 
walked straight over to where I was stand- 
ing, put out his hand and said with a smile, 
“Congratulations; you deserved to win.” 

We were both conscious of a hum of con- 
versation in the gallery. The spectators 
were discussing the peculiar workings of 
destiny by which Travis had been eliminated 
from the country’s premier tournament in 
consequence of his favorite bunker. One 
voice rose above the others with clarion 


| distinctness. 


“Tt looks very much to me,” its owner 
was saying, ‘“‘as though the Old Man dug 
his own grave that time.” 

Travis apparently heard it, as did every- 
one else. He was not ruffled. He turned 
toward the point from which the voice had 
come and laughingly nodded in assent. 
The humor of the situation appealed as 
much to him as to anyone else. 

This victory in a sense was recompense 
for a drastic object lesson in the uncertain- 
ties of golf Travis had given to me years be- 
fore on this same Garden City course. In 
that match, another of our long-drawn-out 
battles, we came to the thirty-eighth hole 
all even. Here I laid my tee shot on the 
green about eight or ten feet from the hole, 
and Travis his in a bunker. If the break of 
the game ever seemed to carry an identifica- 
tion card, those two tee shots certainly ap- 
peared to be so labeled. But let’s see what 
happened. From the trap came the swish 
of Travis’ niblick and the click of the arch- 
ing ball, and the next instant I saw his 
ball thud gently to earth and trickle up to 
within a comparatively few inches of the 
hole—a 3 beyond doubt. With which I 
missed my 2, failed for a 3 and lost a match 
which I had counted in cold storage just a 
few moments before. 


Why Everybody Likes Golf 


Victory is never so sweet as when it drops 
in upon you unexpectedly and puts defeat 
to flight. Nor is defeat ever touched with a 
keener sting than when it falls from a 
victory-laden sky. The golfer who thinks 
of neither until the match has ended gets a 
triple meed of satisfaction from the game. 
He plays better. He wins more matches. 
His joy in the game is unburdened with 
rising hopes and drooping fears. And for 
these three reasons, if no others, I suggest 
to all golfers that they have faith only in 
the final tally. 

I think the reason why golf appeals so 
strongly to human imagination the world 
over, and why it is not restricted to locali- 
ties, as for example, cricket is restricted to 
the British and baseball to Americans, is the 
tremendous range of its variety in filliping 
virtually every emotion in the organization 
of our ‘senses. It provokes us to anger, 
laughter, joy, peace and discontent. A per- 
fect shot fills the eye and is a thing of 
beauty. The contact with the outdoors 
satisfies the natural craving for sunshine 
and fresh air, and the friendly intermingling 
of the links the desire for companionship. 
It offers endless problems. It challenges 
our skill and makes the accomplishment of 
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a difficult task a pleasure instead of a 
drudgery. It recognizes no age limit in 
either direction. It is one of the few out- 
door sports open to men past the meridian 
of life. There is no other sport which can 
seriously go in for father-son tournaments. 
And above everything else it combines in- 
finite amusement with wholesome diver- 
sion. 

Let us glance briefly into the constant 
challenge golf throws out to man to master 
the boundless problems it embodies. I be- 
lieve the time will never come when man 
will be able to sit back and reflect that 
everything has been said and done of golf. 
We have had many centuries of the game 
thus far, and the problems continue to bob 
up as serenely as though we were just be- 
ginning to tackle the job of probing its mys- 
teries. The discoveries which we of today 
make with each round of the course are 
merely additions to the storehouse of lore 
and treasure which have been accumulating 
from time beyond authentic record. That 
golf is a bottomless pit of mystery, that its 
unexplored regions are as vast as the in- 
terior of the earth itself, is not a piece of 
intelligence which has come to us in recent 
year. Rather does it appear to be as old as 
the game itself. 


Rabbit-Holing Out in One 


A year or so ago the world of golfers was 
keenly interested in experiments of playing 
golf at night on brilliantly illuminated 
courses. If the novelty of that undertaking 
seemed to typify the bizarre qualities of 
the game, then what is there left to say of 
rounds played by moonlight or in complete 
darkness, and of a famous three-hole match 
which began at ten o’clock on a moonless 
night, with no light at hand save that 
which came from the uncertain rays of a 
single lantern carried by each of the con- 
testants? And is it not something of a shock 
to us in this day of rubber-cored balls and 
long carries and hooks and slices to know 
that such a match could be played? 

This match was played in 1868 on the 
St. Andrews course in Scotland, the con- 
testants being two famous sportsmen, Lord 
Kennedy and a Mr. Cruikshank, of Lang- 
ley Park. According to an account of it 
written years later by a man who saw it 
played, the contest came about in conse-. 
quence of a discussion relating to two 
points—one whether it would be possible to 
play a golf match in the dark, and the other 
the respective skill of the two competitors. 
They played for £500 a hole, or a possible 
stake of £1500 if either happened to win all 
three holes. It is not recorded who won, but 
there was a difference of only one hole after 
the last putt had been sunk. But the as- 
tonishing phase of the match was not the 
size of the wager or the fact that it was 
played in the dark. It was rather the num- 
ber of strokes required by each player. 
Both played at about the level of their 
regular daylight form. 

Four years previous to this Tom Morris, 
the famous St. Andrews professional, and 
Charlie Hunter set out with two amateurs 
on a round of the Prestwick course at 
eleven o’clock at night and finished the 
round of twelve holes, the entire length of 
Prestwick at that time, in two and a half 
hours. The full moon scheduled to appear 
at the starting hour had hidden itself under 
an overcast sky and the round was played 
in utter darkness. The incomplete records 
of that day do not set forth what scores 
were made by the four players, but it is 
significant that they lost only two balls in 
the pitchy blackness. 

Still more remarkable was the feat of R. 
W. Brown at Hoylake on November 29, 
1878. On a wager that he would not re- 
quire more than 150 strokes to make the 
round, this doughty golfer started on his 
nocturnal journey at eleven o’clock at night, 
accompanied by a small gallery of doubters 
and believers. One of the spectators was 
John Ball, who was then fifteen years of age 
and who had competed that year in the Brit- 
ish Open Championship, to finish in sixth 
place, eight strokes back of the winner. 
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Koodoosberg Drift in December, 1900, the 
same’ fighting spirit of his golfing days as- 
serting itself in the courage marking his 
last stand. 

At the time Hilton came here in quest 
of the American title, he had won the 
Amateur Championship of his own country 
for the third time. His appearance here 
was an event heralded far and wide, for he 
was then famous as a member of that little 
group of three which had piled up such a 
valiant record on the British courses. And 
America was just then beginning to realize 
in a big way that the game held infinite 
possibilities as a diversion of the first water. 
The ranks were now spreading out in leaps 


_and bounds, penetrating to the rugged 


West, which, like most parts of the East, 
had stood aloof and adamant in the earlier 
periods of golf’s fusing with the American 
temperament, The little handful of golfers 
who. tramped the courses at the dawn of 
the present century had grown into a solid 
army bivouacked at the four points of the 
compass. There had been something like 
5000 golfers in the United States in the 
years from 1900 to 1904; now in 1911 there 
were perhaps a hundred times that number. 


Hilton’s Poker Face 


Hilton, as I have said, came here as the 
British champion; but it was destined that 
his hardest battle on an American course 
was not to be fought out with a native 
player who held or had held our own title. 
It was not with William C. Fownes, Jr., 
the playing-through champion, nor Robert 
A. Gardner, who had succeeded me as the 
titleholder, nor with me that he was to en- 
gage in his thrilling and historic struggle at 
Apawamis, but with a player whose near- 
est approach to the premier prize had been 
that of runner-up seven years previously. 
It was my chum of those days, the late 
Fred Herreshoff, who sought to repel the 
British invasion in the final round and who 
that day passed through an experience that 
rarely befalls any golfer. I shall come to 
that memorable episode in a moment. 

The deadly accuracy of Hilton’s play 
impressed itself upon me when it chanced 
that we were brought together in one of the 
earlier rounds of the tournament at Rye. 
I observed that either Nature or his own 
strong will had fortified him with that calm 
impassiveness in the face of difficulty which 
is so essential to finished golf skill. He 
seemed to be entirely unaware of the pres- 
ence of the gallery. He showed not the 
slightest sign of pleasure when the breaks 
came his way or the least evidence of an- 
noyance when they went against him. If a 
poorly executed shot worried him, he 
alone knew it. But I doubt if misfortune 
did worry him. On the close scrutiny of his 
golf characteristics to which I submitted 
Harold Hilton in our round of the 1911 
championship, I gathered that he was so 
completely the master of his mind that 
with the click of each shot he closed it to 
what had gone before and thought only of 
the task in hand. 

As his brilliant achievements in the game 
have long since established, Hilton is a 
thoroughgoing golfer, a master of technic 
as well as temperament. Yet he is like 
nearly all other famous players in the fact 
that there is an especial iridescent radiance 
to one or two departments of his game. In 
the use of the brassie and its dwarfed twin, 
the spoon, he is a genius. And in the chip 
to the green from varying distances of 
thirty to seventy yards he sets a baffling 
pace for his opponents. The perfection 
with which he executes these shots is suffi- 
cient by itself to explain why he has reached 
the summit of golf distinction. It means 
that the vital second shot, the second most 
important of the game, is invariably good. 
From the fairway Hilton has a habit of get- 
ting so close to the hole that frequently he 
goes down with only one putt, and seldom 
more than two, That is a great asset to any 
golfer, 

Two unusual occurrences marked the 
afternoon round of my match with Hilton, 
which I began 4 down to the British 
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champion after a rather ragged exhibition 
in the morning. I started the second round 
at a great pace and carried off the first 
three holes. And then the inevitable break 
of the game put in its appearance to swing 
the tide of victory back to the channel 
from which I had momentarily managed to 
divert it. On the fourth hole I had a two- 
foot putt for a win that would make us all 
even. In my two years’ lay-off from cham- 
pionship competition I must have lost some 
of the long-cultivated knack of concen- 
trating absolutely on the shot before me, no 
matter how easy it might seem. Whatever 
the explanation, I know that I ingloriously 
missed that important putt and followed up 
this atrocious slip by permitting it to nettle 
me—a double blunder im a single stroke. 
And the natural sequence which invariably 
marks such miscues checked in for service 
with maddening precision. I missed my 
next drive and lost confidence. Hilton 
made his and regained confidence—and 
won the match. 

The other incident came when I was 
barely hanging onto the ropes. On a subse- 
quent green my ball lay more than twenty 
feet from the cup, with a stretch of rolling 
downhill ground intervening to add to its 
difficulties. Because of the downward 
slope of the green, it was a real problem to 
gauge the proper amount of power to put 
behind the stroke. If it failed to take the 
down grade of the various slopes it would 
stop far short of the cup; if tapped too 
strongly it would roll well beyond. These 
are the most tantalizing putts of the game. 
You have unquestionably had your share. 

The thought I had in mind when I went 
about that shot is an excellent one for 
golfers to observe at such times when they 
need a win to keep from fading entirely out 
of the match. Itis this—that a halved hole 
may serve a highly useful purpose at many 
stages of a match, but it certainly does no 
good when something better is necessary 
to stave off defeat. There are no two ways 
then about what is the proper thing to 
do. The only course is to do your ut- 
most to win. 


A Powerful Putt 


So when I tapped the ball I made sure 
that the force of the stroke should be 
enough to carry it over the full distance of 
twenty feet. In fact in my anxiety I over- 
did it. The ball sped toward the cup alto- 
gether too fast for comfort. But it was 
accurately played, and after a rapid trip 
across the green it thudded against the rear 
of the hole, bounced up four or five inches 
and dropped back in again. 

Oswald Kirkby was one of the large gal- 
lery following the match. He watched the 
antics of the ball with the same bewilder- 
ment experienced by other spectators, and 
there was an amused expression on his face 
which told me he was doing a lot of think- 
ing about the luck of that shot. After the 
match he collared me in the locker room. 

“Say, Jerry,” he sang out loud enough 
for everybody to hear, “‘that was a great 
putt you made this afternoon—the one 
that jumped out of the cup and back 
again.” 

The flattery, coming on top of my defeat, 
was not displeasing. 

“Well, it was pretty fair,’’ I agreed in a 
deprecating tone, though thankful for this 
modicum of comfort. 

“It sure was pretty fair all right,” Kirkby 
went on. “That certainly was a nice 
putt—so nice and swift and everything. 
I'll tell you something else about it. If it 
hadn’t hit the back of the cup it would 
have gone out of bounds.” 

One by one the American aspirants for 
the title dropped from the tournament, but 
Harold Hilton kept moving steadily on- 
ward, and at last entered the final round 
with Fred Herreshoff as his opponent. In 
the morning round the British lion roared 
and the American eagle retreated. Hilton 
was playing with that unrelenting aggres- 
siveness which had won him the highest 
golfing honors his own country had to offer. 
Fred was nutting up a good game battle, 
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but not quite up to the best notch he was 
capable of, and at the completion of the 
morning round he seemed to be soundly 
licked. As I recall it, he was six down after 
the first eighteen holes. 

“JT just can’t seem to get going right, 
Jerry,” Fred told me at lunch time. “Either 
I do something at the wrong moment or 
Hilton does something at the right mo- 
ment. He’s a tough bird at match play.” 

I agreed with him without saying so. I 
also reflected that Hilton wasn’t so bad at 
medal play, either, since he had won the 
qualifying round of this particular cham- 
pionship. But I kept that thought to my- 
self also. This was no time to remind Fred 
Herreshoff of what an excellent player Har- 
old Hilton was. 

At the outset of the afternoon round the 
pendulum started to swing the other way. 
Fred came back to his best form with a zip 
and a crash. He picked up one hole and 
another and another. The American eagle 
began to scream, the British lion to slink 
away. And the tension of the gallery be- 
came so acute that it was next to impossible 
for the spectators of this sudden shifting of 
the sands to suppress the partisan elation 
which swept over them. Once or twice on 
the journey around the course they didn’t. 
When Fred, now holding the honor, placed 
his tee shot squarely on the green of a short 
hole, the crowd broke out in frantic ap- 
plause. The din had not subsided when 
Hilton stepped on the tee to make his shot. 
It was nerve-racking even to this veteran 
of the game. He quietly appealed to the 
officials to check the demonstration. 

They came to the thirty-fifth hole all 
even, Hilton’s early advantage now com- 
pletely obliterated. And both were fighting 
the most desperate golf battle of their lives, 
spurred on by an incentive which went be- 
yond even the deep-rooted ambition to win 
the championship. Fred Herreshoff had 
ceased to think of personal glory; he was 
now battling to keep the American title 
from leaving its native heath. And Harold 
Hilton was equally determined that when 
he left these shores the medal emblematic 
of our championship was going with him. 
It had become a real international issue, 
friendly and sportsmanlike on both sides, 
but far more dramatic than a contest be- 
tween individuals could be. 


Apparently on the Rocks 


The thirty-fifth was halved, a narrow 
squeak for both. On the thirty-sixth the 
| evenness of play was maintained in the same 
grim and thrilling manner. There again 
| it was a close eall for both. First one and 
then the other just failed to sink the 
winning putt, while the huge gallery circling 
the green looked on with hearts thumping 
and nerves jangling. 

The fight between these two determined 
men had become as tense and dramatic as 
a death struggle. It was a revelation in the 
quantity and quality of thrills a golf match 
can produce. 

The thirty-seventh hole of this historic 
engagement on the beautiful Apawamis 
links takes rank, I am sure, as the most 
remarkable climax to a national champion- 
ship on record. Herreshoff, still holding the 
honor, laid a superb tee shot straight down 
the fairway, within easy approaching dis- 
tance of the elevated green. Hilton’s drive 
held the line, but lacked the length of his 
opponent’s. The difference gave Fred no 
marked advantage. The British champion 


_ passed through the extremes) 


was still within comforta 
tance of the green. The onl 
to bother either was a high 
the green to the right. A 
straight shot would avoid t} 
slice would perhaps mean di 

Hilton, being farthest from 
the first to play the second g 
as the ball flew away from th 
ery arose from those who 
with the players and tho: 
crowded around the g 
putting. The ball was vee 
to the right, propelled 
through bad aiming 
which developed as it | 
was heading straight for 


many ambitions. The 
be at an end. 


The Unnerving 


e 

Both Herreshoff and Hilto; 
tionless, watching the ball as 
its apparent doom and disappe 
the side of the huge bowlder 
echo of the impact came ba 
followed by a momentary lull 
tried to comprehend the exten 
aster which had suddenly j} 
shatter the British hopes. Ar 
a frenzied shout from the thou} 
persons surrounding the gr 
panied by a confused movemert 
waving arms and excited g 
They were signaling to He 
Hilton that the Englishma 
bounded off the high rock ani 
moment reposing safe and s 
green. 

Let us see what this mira 
for Hilton meant for Herreshi. 
that in the course of a few se} 


As Hilton’s ball sailed away ¢' 
ful flight it looked as though! 
struggle was at last to be () 
success and that the chamt 
been made fast to its Ameri! 
for another year. And wher! 
tion among the gallery sur) 
green informed him that thi 
been performed, and that | 
shot had been rewarded with 
of luck, the pzan of victor 
formed into a threatening dij 
Poor Fred did not even know! 
shot had turned out. The ti 
right should now be in’ 
might actually be only a 
the hole, for all Herres 
citement of the crow 
indicate that it was. 
It is no wonder 
nerve suffered a collap 
and that he topped his 
He bravely tried to p 
the hole for the four w 
day. And he bravely 
long putt which still re 
third shot had landed n 
But it was of no use. ~ 
day. And Fred Herres' 
been the last one in the 
the British champion was ©! 
deserving of the splendid # 
fought against the best Av 
offer—a single-handed batt, 
fore the harder. = | 


‘ 


oe. |s 

Editor’s Note—This is the fou 1 
articles by Mr. Travers and Mr. ©% 
will appear in an early issue. j 


r. Bully Boy’s mad tonight, 
)a gaff in somebody; I kin tell 
ahe crows.” 

j ort of telepathic comprehen- 
3 ts between a white man and 
Zr Mack felt sure that this 
g¢ was a mere step in Joney’s 
4 f progress that led to his real 
Ai Joney knew that the major 


st to play the game like a 
jor Mack inquired, “‘ What’s 
ndat?” 
Timmy Liza’s guinea what her 
%7id. Nobody never see sech 
zs aroun’ de house, when all 
Jiver knowed is wild. Dis’n 
ammy’s chillun, an’ he sho is 
, All de time prankin’ wid 
zness. When he runs out 0’ 
home he goes over to Joe- 
jes dat rooster, jest for pas- 
nea pecks Bully Boy’s head, 
‘ut his tail feathers a? 
mey,” the old planter inter- 
don’t want me to believe 
aecock lets a guinea whip 


jjor, sholy. As many game- 
raised, an’ as many mains as 
2 ain’t you diskivvered yit dat 
tis hoodooed by a guinea?”’ 
ied of such foolery.”’ 

foolery.’’ The faster Joney 
ster he fanned, keeping the 
d amiable. ‘‘A guinea’s de 
ivhat a good gamecock won’t 


ight. 
t Ha’ Been Touzlin’ Him" 


J 


larDat? Bully Boy is Feelin’ Vigus 
Mammy Liza’s Pet Guinea 
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fight. He’ll jump on a wildcat, mebbe go 
up against a rhinoceroarus; but you let a 
guinea happen along an’ he’s throo. Done 
quit. De guinea has him hoodooed, gits his 
goat. Ef a guinea tackles him, all dat 
gamecock seeks for is some hole to hide in. 
An’ it sho do make him peevish. Dat’s how 
come me snickerin’ at Bully Boy jest now. 
’Cause I could set here listenin’, an’ know 
percisely what he reemark to hisself: ‘Ain’t 
it hell?’ Dat’s what Bully Boy means by 
his crow. ‘I kin lick anything what walks 
de earth. Ain’t skeered o’ nothin’ till dat 
gosh-darn guinea shows up. Den I runs, 
runs, wid all my hens a-gigglin’ an’ 
a-cacklin’ at me.’ Dat’s what Bully Boy 
specify to hisself, same as Mister Alec Forbes 
used to do when he was a youngster. Mister 
Alec was a terrible scrapper; ev’y recess he 
walloped de whole class, jest to keep in 
practice. Den one day arunty little squint- 
eyed boy, ’bout half his size, j’ined de 
school. At fust glimpse o’ dat boy, Mister 
Alec’s liver turn’t pale green. An’ Mister 
Alec let Squinty biff him roun’ de school 
yard.. But when dem other scholars 
laughed, he beat ’em up scan’alous, three or 
four at once, to prove he warn’t hacked. 
Same way wid Bully Boy. After dat guinea 
gits throo wid him, he kin chaw up a coop- 
ful o’ roosters twice as big as him.” 

Now! Joney had made his second point. 
That’s that. 

For a while he worked the fan in silence, 
while the defensive major wondered from 
which direction the assault in force would 
attack. 


| THE PRANKING GUINEA 


” 


“Major,” Joney began, approaching 
from another angle, “I jest can’t figger on 
no way to git rid o’ dat gambler nigger. Is 
you noticed a big black feller what loafs 
around here, brown hat an’ green-trimmed 
low quarters? A diamont horseshoe pin? 
Chunky-built nigger? Head shaved slick, 
an’ got ridges on it, like a washboard?” 

“You mean Snowball?” 

“Dat’s him. Gambler from Vicksburg. 
Cheats our tenants out o’ deir money, an’ I 
can’t corntrive no plan to separate Snow- 
ball from dis plantation.” 

When Joney reached this point his face 
began to show traces of Cherokee ancestry, 
the nose seemed straighter, hair less kinky, 
more of an Indian than a negro, as he sug- 
gested, ‘Snowball won’t lemme draw nigh 
enough to argue. An’ ef I happens to drap 
half a ounce o’ Jead on Snowball, kinder ac- 
cidental, you white folks mought tangle me 
up in some sort 0’ lawsuit concernin’ it.” 

“What sort of a lawsuit?” 

“Dunno, major. White folks is so per- 
culiar dey mought sue me on a-salt-an’- 
batter, an’ murder wid intent to kill.” 

““Murder? With intent to kill?” 

“Sholy, suh. Dat’s how I hear dese 
jackleg lawyers orate it in de cotehouse. 
Anyhow, major, I got to chase dat nigger 
off widout cripplin’ him too bad. Y’on- 
derstan’, boss, dis Snowball gambler is won 
all o’ Joedick’s money. Us got to git dat 
back. Den he goes splurgin’ roun’ our 
plantation a-showin’ off his green shoes an’ 
diamont pin. Major, dat’s a bad ’zample to 
young niggers. Dey sees Snowball wid 
plenty money in his pocket, so dey says to 
deirselves, ‘What’s de sense 0’ plantin’ an’ 
pickin’ cotton? I’m goin’ to start out for a 
gambler, an’ be somebody.’ Huh! [itches 
to jerk a knot in Snowball’s tail.” 

Now! Joney’s scatteration of leads be- 
gan dovetailing, like bits of a puzzle pic- 
ture, yet Major MacDougal knew that he 
had not yet pieced them all together. So 
Major Mack eyed the apparently aimless 
Joney, who rambled to the front door, where 
he stood in full sight of anybody that might 
be passing, and stretched himself so elabo- 
rately as to give the major a hunch. The 
movement seemed a part of Joney’s play, a 
preconcerted signal, a cue for some other 
actor to step upon the stage. 
Major MacDougal was born amongst ne- 
groes, and had lived with them all of his 
life, their strategy had never ceased to in- 
terest him. It was amusing to watch Joney, 
stalking the boss by roundabout ap- 
proaches, and try to guess what he was 
driving at. 

After all these preliminary stories, and 
that public stretching, Joney returned and 
recommenced his fanning. In a few mo- 


ments Major Mack heard someone step up | 
on the rear gallery, and saw Joedick at the | 


door—Joedick, proprietor of the 
rooster. 
major smiled internally. 


back 
He 


given the grand hailing sign for 
Joedick to arrive, after putting 
the boss in a receptive frame of 


cahoots, and the major waited 


develop. 
“Well, Joedick,” he called, 
“what do you want?” 


minute.” 

“Come right in.” 

The tenant, Joedick, a long- 
legged, gangling and simple- 
looking negro, shuffled into the 
hallway and took his position 
across the table from Major 
Mack. 

“Good evenin’, major. Is you 
heared from Miss Emma lately? 
I hopes she’s well an’ doin’ well, 
suh.” 

“Oh, yes. She’s having a fine 
visit in New York.” 


Although | 


So that was it, and the | 


understood now that Joney had | 


mind. The pair were working in | 


to see how their scheme might | 


“T wants to see you, suh, a | 
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Write for Free Outfit Offer! 


FYR-FYTER 


1032 Fyr-Fyter Bldg. DAXTON, OHIO 


False Teeth 


Klutch holds them tight 


Klutch forms a comfort cushion between the plate 
and gums; holds the plate so snug that it can’t rock, 
can’t drop, can’t chafe, can’t be “‘played with,” and 
not a seed can get under it. You can eat, talk, laugh 
or sing just as well as you ever did with your natural 
teeth. A box of Klutch is three months of joy. 

Our claim for Klutch sounds extravagant, but it’s 
the simple truth. To proveit, let us mail you 
a box without deposit or payment of any kind. 
After 30 days’ trial, if you are not satisfied that 
Klutch is worth its price, don’t pay us a cent. lf 
satisfied, send us 50c. You shall be the judge. 


HART & CO., Box 2119, Elmira, New York 


Do You Know How, 
When and Where 
You Can Always 


Box 1624, 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
282 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
What kind of a job have you which will 
pay real money ? 
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4. LZ Quality Bird Products 


Send for 50 page Free bird book in 
colors *“ Canaries for Pleasure and 
Profit.’" Professional advice on 
breeding, care and full description 
of canaries sent with samples of food 
for 10c to cover mailing costs. 
Products on Sale at all Good Stores 


Magnesia Products Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Suburbanites, Truckers, fe re 
OF 


Florists, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers. 


American Farm Machine Co. 
1090 33rd Av. S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


SELL GREETING CARDS 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY to earn $300.00 to $500.00 
monthly selling BUSINESS GREETING CARDS. 
Side line or full time. Weekly payment. Samples Free. 
Selling experience unnecessary. Get details. Dept. A 


JOHN A.HERTEL CO., 318 W. Washington St.,Chicago 
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This illustration shows 
how the antenna circuit, 
at left, including coil, 
condenser and tube, is 
encased with a heavy, 
tinned copper shield. It 
also shows at the right 
three shields which en- 
case the second and third 
radio frequency, stages 
and the detector stage 
with all coils, condens- 
ers and tubes. 


No. 601, treasure chest type. 
Same operating unit as the No. 
602, less loud speaker. Solid 
Mahogany. Prices less accessories: 


East of Rockies $210 
Pacthe Onast...c ccm ceinoas Oat 
Canada sinsive a .. 290 


“A Stromberg-Carlson 
never disturbs your 
neighbor's receiver” 
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No. 602 Receiver, 
art console type. 
American Walnut 
Cabinet; Built-in 
Loud Speaker; 6- 
tube; dual con- 
trol; Equipped 
with voltmeter. 
Prices less acces- 
sories: 


East of 

Rockies........ $340 
Pacific Coast.... 360 
Canada « 470 


The melodious notes of the 
Harp, sweetest of all musical in- 
struments, are faithfully repro- 
duced throughoutall their wide 
compass, by the wonderful 
Stromberg-Carlson Receiver. 


This Receiver has a certified 
tone range. After being scien- 
tifically tested in the laboratory 
each Receiver is guaranteed to 
reproduce with marvelous ac- 
curacy, every note over a range 
of more than seven octaves. 


The Total shielding of each 
radio frequency circuit is large- 
ly responsible for this natural- 
ness of tone, which is the 
delight and wonder of Strom- 
berg-Carlsonuserseverywhere. 


cAsk your dealer to demonstrate 
Stromberg-Carlson qualities 


Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg.Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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“Dat’s nice. Dat’s mighty nice.’’ Joe- 
dick’s words dribbled away; he stood fum- 
bling at his hat until Joney began to 
squirm and gave him a start. 

*‘Joedick, how is you gittin’ along?”’ 

“Po’ly, Unc’ Joney, po’ly.”’ 

““Dat’s jest it,’”” Joney encouraged him. 
“Befo’ de war when niggers got along po’ly, 
dey come to ole marster, an’ deir wants was 
promptly justified.” 

In spite of this cheerful assurance, Joe- 
dick continued to fidget with his hat and to 
scrape a foot along the floor. 

For a while Joney eyed him disgustedly, 
then snorted, ‘‘Open yo’ mouf, nigger, an’ 
tell de boss what you ’zires. Major ain’t 
no bear.” 

The black man gulped down his Adam’s 
apple, and blurted out: 

“Major, I’m ’bleeged to ’cover back my 
money from Snowball. He’s got me 
busted.” 

Here was the milk in Joney’s coconut, 
nearly all of it, and Major MacDougal 
nodded, “‘That gambler’s got you broke, 


has he? So that’s where your money 
went?” 
“Yas-suh,” desperately, “but Unde’ 


Joney is corntrived for me to git it back— 
on Bully Boy. Yousee, major, dis Snowball 
nigger he fetched up a Georgy Shawlneck 
from Vicksburg, an’ wants to bet a hundred 
dat his bird kin beat mine. Major, ’tain’t 
nary bird on dis earth kin beat Bully Boy. 
An’ I’ll git back my money. But I ain’t got 
de hundred.” 

There! The puzzle picture was complete. 
Every part fitted. All of Joney’s circum- 
locution was for the purpose of borrowing a 
hundred dollars to bet on a chicken fight. 
However, a hundred is a hundred, and Joe- 
dick already owed more than his cotton 
would pay. Had it been anybody except 
Joney the major would have said no. But 
the old trainer possessed such uncanny 
knowledge of gamecocks that his boss in- 
quired, ‘‘How about it, Joney?” 

“Tt’s a cinch, major. A nailed-down 
cinch.” 

“There’s no such thing as a cinch in a 
cockfight.”’ 

“Dere is in dis’n,’’ Joney answered posi- 
tively, laying his fan on the table so that he 
could use both hands for emphatic gestures. 
“Dat Georgy Shawlneck ain’t got one 
chance in a thousan’ ag’inst Bully Boy.” 

“But, Joney,”’ the major objected, ‘why 
is this gambler so anxious to bet? Must be 
a trick in it.”’ 

“Dere is a trick in it.”” Joney laid his 
lips close to the major’s ear and whispered, 
“We got de trick.” 

Still the boss made no yielding sign, so 
Joney began to talk, talk convincingly, talk 
for a hundred dollars. 

*“Y’onderstan’, major, it was me what 
touted Snowball into dis bet, to git back 
Joedick’s money, an’ chase Snowball off dis 
plantation. Make him stay off. Snow- 
ball’s a chicken nigger, so it come easy. 
You knows dat wuthless Lonnie? Mammy 
Liza’s boy? Huh! Lonnie ain’t got no 
head for work, but he sholy is one artful 
little nigger at all kinds o’ raseality. Runs 
wid Snowball a heap. Kind o’ caps for 
Snowball’s game. Ever since Snowball is 
been hangin’ roun’ dis place, him an’ Joe- 
dick squabbles over roosters. Co’se Joe- 
dick can’t brag much about his crops, and 
he oughtn’t to brag none whatever ’bout 
rollin’ de bones. So Joedick mostly shoots 
off his mouf concernin’ his rooster, whilst 
Snowball keeps braggin’ on dem Georgy 
Shawlnecks what he got in Vicksburg. 
Dem two niggers continual made cracks at 
one ‘nother to bet. 

“So I takes Lonnie way off in de woods 
for a talk, ’cause Snowball would be skit- 
tish 0’ me, whilst he puts trust in Lonnie. 
‘Here, Lonnie,’ says I, ‘here’s two bits 
eash. An’ ef dis trick gits de gravy, I gives 
you two dollars more.’ Den I ’splained to 
Lonnie what I wants did. As I forestated, 
Lonnie’s a crafty little nigger, an’ cotch on 
to de flea I ’zires him to put in Snowball’s 
ear. ‘All right,’ Lonnie grins, an’ says, 
‘dem two dollars o’ yourn is jest as good as 
in my pocket.’ 


“‘T travels on ahead an’ 
loft o’ Joedick’s stable, ontil 
Snowball to see dat rooster ry 
guinea. Dey come when none, 
family was at home, ’cause we 
’Twarn’t long after I got dere 
come Lonnie wid Snowball. / 
Lonnie behaves percisely like | 
*cause he fotched his ma’s pran 
underneaf.his arm. It sholy tic 
hear Lonnie ’spress hisself to 
‘See dat rooster prancin’ roun’’r 
hens? He’s terrible brave wid 
as some menfolks what show 
wimmens. But he won’t fight. 
him.’ 

‘An’ sho ’nuff, major, whilst 
Snowball was lookin’ at him, 
kept promenadin’ an’ gallivant 
de ladies, floppin’ his wings a 
‘Dat ain’t no slouch of a ch 
Snowball, sorter doubtful. ‘He 
Lonnie ’plies back, ‘but dat’s ; 
kin prove dat chicken’s unde 
skeered to fight. Jest watch ] 
ma’s pet guinea run him off de 

‘An’, major, I laughed out lo 
in Joedick’s stable loft, nigh ; 
away, when Lonnie took da 
guinea from under his coat an’ d 
in de fowl yard. It sho was com 
Boy had done perched hisself ¢ 
woodpile a-lettin’ off his baz 
guinea made at him. It ’peare 
Boy never did complete dat on 
shut up sudden, same as ef 
strangled him. Lord! Lord! 
rooster’s feathers fell, an’ he bes 
for a place to hide. Huh! Deg 
give him no rest. Right up on: 
dat guinea lit. An’ Bully Boy] 
dey had a chase, an’ ever so ofte 
got afeather. Bully Boy drapy 
concernin’ dem hens. What he 
to git loose from de guinea. A 
he finds a crack in de fence, lit 
his head. Dar he got stuck, wic 
a-peckin’ an’ clawin’ at de s 
Bully Boy, whilst his norf end w 
to squeeze throo de crack, 

““*Dat’s a plenty,’ Snowbal 
‘Pull him off, Lonnie. Pull h 
won’t leave enough o’ dat 
Joedick to bet on.’ 

“After Snowball an’ Lonni 
vanished away, I crope out fror 
an’ sneaked in de fowl yard to 
Bully Boy was hurt. Had a ti) 
him outer de hole. He kicked 
bled mightily. Den, when I soi 
feet, Bully Boy glanced roun’ 
de guinea was gone. Lordee, 
sholy was de maddest rooster i 
Unity States. Skeered? Not 
bit, only mad. Bully Boy v 
crazy. An’ what you reckin 
Landed on top o’ my biggest h 
thousan’ o’ brick, an’ nigh tore: 
him before I could drag old Roa 
yard. Major, dat Shawlneck : 
chance ag’inst Bully Boy, an’ wi 
to have a hundred.” = 

“Well, Joney.”” When the fi 
leaned back and laughed, b 
knew that luck was flocking) 
“Well, Joney, you begin by tel! 
rooster crowing, and end by tou! 
a hundred. Took you a long ti! 
worth the money.” Opinions ! 
as to whether he was a good } 
no man ever questioned the faci! 
Robin MacDougal was a darnec 


In an abandoned gin house t? 
phe occurred. Mr. Ramsey Uf 
of the clerks at MacDougal’s 
stakes, two hundred dollars cas: 
as referee. There, for the first 
made public appearance as thi 
Joedick’s bird; which jostled $) 
he had supposed that Joedil 
know how to heel a gamecc 
Joedick possessed a pair of gail! 
Snowball himself tended his! 
and impressed upon these ¢o 
that he was a genuine sport.‘ 
liminary he removed his coat? 


b 
(Continued on Pa p 
| 


;nued from Page 202) 
tripes matched the redness of 
jwith the diamond. Already 


(il a pair of black-and-green 
socks which harmonized with 
frree of low-quarter shoes. A 
jalpine tilted back on his head. 
\-o-bit cigar, Snowball was the 
{t while girding his Shawlneck 
| idn’t quite relish the business- 
of Joney in binding gaffs on 
i. Nor the calmness of Bully 
jubmitting to his handler with 
re of a lady whose maid is 
| hair. Once he crowed in 


* sneered Snowball. 

'yset Bully Boy on the floor, 
‘led and ready, proud as any 
it ever held his head erect be- 
jan rabble. 

jack, boys,” Mr. Coleman 
4ew witnesses of this tragedy. 
re you fixed?”’ 

jite, suh.”’ 

4e treacherous go-between, 
ara convenient exit; he didn’t 
ay this cat was aiming to hop, 
‘fe. Both Joney and Snowball 
jas. So did the referee. The 
¢ crouched at regulation dis- 
\sheir birds in hand, confront- 
tr. As far as the anxious eye 
nuld detect, Bully Boy showed 


ilination to run. On the con- 
jy well knew, that guinea had 
i and he fretted to get at 


ra referee ordered. Simul- 
| birds were freed. 

t—one dazing, bewildering, 
eeont. Shawlneck seemed 
7 might have become a brilliant 
)ad he lived long enough. Not 
jicent black-breasted red, with 
and glittering gaffs of steel. 
lesitate or deliberate, or spar 
1g. There was the foe. At-a- 
Jer they fluttered into the air, 
just and steel to steel; a gasp, 
‘silence out of which the red 
(, one long shrill note, tri- 
ar. 
lay Shawlneck, a convulsive 
i tillness. 

\ doornail,’’ Joney spoke, and 
c broke out on Snowball. 

:y money, please, suh, Mister 
i first remark that Joedick 
‘tomake. He didn’t cut much 
) ction time came. 

(ast, Snowball?” Mr. Coleman 
ad cock with his foot. Snow- 
isay “All right,’ but his lips 
Ur, and his tongue felt thick. 

« Mister Coleman.” Joedick 
vinings. 

| this amazing shock, Snowball 
Veling; had never had time to 


esprang to his feet and yelled, 
tlent! A accident! Yo’ red 
0b fight. He’s hacked.” 

ake you say dat?” Joney 
iy, as he sought to entangle the 


t got no sand in his craw!”’ 
ted. “He'll run. He’ll run 
TOM a sparrer.”’ 
fon Joney’s lips indicated that 
was in the other negro’s 
1 prepared another trap. So 
the very suggestion that 
ap, “Bully Boy won’t run. 
othin’ wid feathers on it.” 
thers included guineas, 
wallowed the hook, biting 
Joney on his guard. 
iy will run,” he insisted. “I 
i any bird on dis plantation 


n did,” Joney smiled, and 
Straight, looking like an 
ocent, guileless Indian; 
ler went after him, with a 
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*‘T kin take a bird up to Joedick’s house 
right away what’ll drive dis rooster out of 
his own yard. I’ll bet good money!”’ 

If Snowball had been less intent upon his 
sure thing, he might have suspected some- 
thing when the usually prudent Joney 
failed to inquire what sort of bird, but 
merely asked, ‘‘How much’ll you bet? 
Nothin’ on dis property, nothin’ what 
wears feathers, kin make Bully Boy run,”’ 
which stated their wager exactly as Snow- 
ball wanted. 

“Nothin’ what wears feathers?’ Snow- 
ball repeated. 

“Nothin’ what wears feathers,”’ Joney’s 
voice came like an echo, and words could 
not be more explicit. 

“Hear dat, Mister Coleman?’”’ Snowball 
called the referee’s attention. ‘“‘Dat’s our 
bet.”’ 

A difficulty. Snowball was bankrupt, 
and confessed, “‘I ain’t got ’cept three dol- 
lars an’ forty cents.” 

“You got a diamont pin,’’ Joney ap- 
praised him up and down. ‘‘Dem shoes, an’ 
dat hat—yo’ socks is wuth two dollars— 
coat, watch an’ chain, necktie—you kin 
scrap up enough to make a hundred.” 


When Major Robin MacDougal supplied 
the stakes, he omitted to foresee a conse- 
quent paralysis of business. For before 
Shawlneck finished kicking, every picker 
within half a mile had heard the news by 
grapevine telegraph, dropped his sack and 
run. An intensely curious crowd tagged 
behind Snowball and Joney, who started 
from the gin by a plantation road which led 
to Joedick’s house. The anxious Snowball 
tarried only long enough for a conference 
with Lonnie. ‘‘Dat guinea, Lonnie,” he 
whispered. ‘“‘Quick. Go fetch him.” 

As Lonnie hustled off to Mammy Liza’s 
house, taking a nigh cut through the woods, 
Snowball smiled and peartened his step. 

“Hurry up, Joney; hurry up,” he urged. 

“Us’ll git dere in plenty time for de 
funeral,” the Indian negro answered, strok- 
ing Bully Boy, who nestled quietly in his 
arms. 

According to agreement, the second com- 
bat with Snowball’s Great Unknown would 
take place in Joedick’s fowl yard, and the 


Vicksburg gambler kept smiling as he’ 


stretched his legs. 

“Hurry up, Joney.”’ A cinch. Snowball 
walked a little faster. He had already seen 
that guinea lick the tail off of Joedick’s 
rooster. 

His step was so very springy and assured, 
his eye so certain, that Mr. Coleman got 
uneasy and inquired, ‘‘Joney, what bird 
does Snowball figure on?” 

“Dunno, Mister Coleman.” Joney shook 
his head. “‘Snowball thinks he got aringer. 
But you knows dere ain’t no chicken on dis 
place kin whip Bully Boy.” 

Upon arrival at Joedick’s fowl yard, by 
referee’s orders, only the principals were 
admitted; onlookers must hang over the 
fence. Quite carelessly Joney dropped Bully 
Boy just within the gate. Lord of the 
manor, king of what-he-saw, the black- 
breasted red went strutting about in his 
highest-stepping demeanor. He still wore 
gafis, which Joney had left on him, and 
which Snowball didn’t consider worth men- 
tioning. A runaway chicken has no use for 
gaffs. 

*‘Snowball,”’ with considerable curiosity, 
Mr. Coleman asked, “where’s your bird?” 

“Yon he comes, suh. Lonnie’s fetchin’ 
him.” 

As Lonnie approached with a queer- 
looking critter under his arm, all eyes turned 
upon him, and a fence hanger shouted, 
“Look, people! What is dat thing what 
Lonnie’s got?” 

Nobody had ever seen such fowl. With 
feathers? Yes, but red and green and yel- 
low, and blue-striped, mottled and daubed 
with every color. Clutching his freak, 
Lonnie came through the gate, where the 
startled Snowball met him and demanded: 

“Lonnie, what ails dat guinea?” 

“Nothin’ ails him,’ Lonnie grinned. 
“Ma’s been dyein’ rags to make a crazy 
quit. Dis guinea, he’s so meddlesome, an’ 
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4 Compass 
‘of Industry, 


YOUR PLANT ~Zhe these Concerns ? 


O matter what your business is—if temperature, 

pressure or humidity enters into any of your 
manufacturing operations, and they do in 99 cases 
out of 100—savings such as these are possible: 


Foxboro Recording Thermometers 
installed on seven smoke houses 
enabled the Philadelphia plant of a 
nationally known meat packer tocut 
down weight shrinkage to the tune 
of $5000 a year. 


A Foxboro Recording Psychrom- 
eter enables the night engineer and 
plant superintendent of a famous 
chewing gum company to maintain 
a constant relative humidity which 
prevents the sticks of gum sticking 
together. Previously the gum had to 
be reworked several times a month. 
The saving in labor alone is esti- 
mated in excess of $450 a month. 


nnwil|,s 
Teen 
wine an 


A New Jersey Chemical Company 
saved between 3 and 5 per cent of 
its fuel bill by installing a Recording 
Pressure Gauge on the fan engine 
in the power house. 


Such savings as these are possible in your business 
if you recognize one fundamental principle—that the 
engineer or production manager can improve condi- 
tions in your plant only when he knows what they are. 


Foxboro instruments for indicating, recording and 
controlling temperature, pressure and humidity show 
exactly what conditions are every minute of the day 
and night. These scientifically accurate, dependable 
instruments enable you to increase production and 
to save men, money and materials. 


What is your problem? Write or wire. 
Your case will be given individual attention. 


THE FOXBORO CO., Inc. 


Neponset Avenue, Foxboro, Mass., U.S. A. 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Cleveland Rochester Tulsa Atlanta 
Los Angeles San Francisco Portland, Ore. 
Peacock Brothers, Limited, 1605 Delorimier Avenue, Montreal, Canada 
Sole British Representatives: Walker-Crosweller & Co. 
66 Dane’s Inn House, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


New York Chicago Boston 


REG, U.S. PAT. OFF. 


INSTRUMENTS FOR INDICATING, RECORDING, CON- 
TROLLING TEMPERATURE, PRESSURE AND HUMIDITY 
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It fits! 
Built to the pattern of the human 
mouth, Dr. West's Tooth Brush 
contacts every curve and angle and 
crevice. While almost any tooth 
brush will clean outside surfaces, 
Dr. West’s cleans INSIDE, 
OUTSIDE, AND BETWEEN. 


Cleans Clean 
WHY? Because it Fits! 


There’s a difference between brushing your 
teeth—and cleaning them. To clean them 
you must use a brush that fits the curves 
and angles—one whose bristles seek out the 
crevices and sweep them clean. 


To fill this need came Dr. West’s—a new-day 
tooth brush—correct as modern dentistry. 
It is small, arch-conforming and crevice-fit- 
ting. Every pointed bristle-tuft does its 
work with every brushing. 


The true diagram above shows clearly the 
fitness of Dr. West’s. Its use and effect in 


your own mouth is self-demonstrated proof 
that this one brush cleans every part of all 
your teeth—and cleans them clean, inside 
—outside—and between. 


TOOTH BRUSH Gs 


PROGUCE 


There's a Dr. West’s Tooth Brush for every member of 
the family. Prices: Adult's, 50c; Youth's, 35c; Child’s, 
25c; Special Gum Massage, 75c. At all good dealers’. 
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kept prankin’ round an’ prankin’ round, 
ontil dem chillun painted him up wid de 
dye—painted him good fashion.”’ 

Joney also pretended to be surprised and 
suspicious. ‘‘ Look here, Snowball,’ he pro- 
tested, ‘‘dat ain’t nary rooster.” 

‘“‘T never ’greed to fetch no rooster. You 
bet dat nothin’ what wears feathers could 
chase yo’ chicken off his own dunghill— 
nothin’ what wears feathers. Didn’t he, 
Mister Coleman? Didn’t he? Didn’t he?”’ 

“Yes, Snowball.” As referee, Mr. Cole- 
man was pledged to be fair, and said, “‘At 
the time your bet was made I never thought 
of any bird except a rooster.”’ 

“Me, neither.”’ Joney seemed puzzled. 
“T figgered on a rooster.” 

“But,’’ Mr. Coleman decided, ‘“‘those 
were your words, ‘anything that wears 
feathers.’”’ 

“‘But, Mister Coleman, supposin’ I don’t 
let Bully Boy fight aginst dis guinea?” 


“T’ll give Snowball the stakes. He’s got 
you, Joney.” 

“‘Dat’s right, white folks,’’ Snowball ap- 
plauded. “‘ Ack square.”’ 


With the shrewdest of black eyes Joney 
had been watching the gambler. When 
Snowball first saw the guinea, that Joney 
himself had so patiently disguised, Joney 
feared that the gambler might smell a 
trick and back down. But a crooked sport, 
with a cinch, becomes the blindest of men. 
Snowball was so chock-full of his own sure 
thing that Joney might have had an ele- 
phant up his sleeve without attracting at- 
tention. 

“Mister Coleman,’’ he appealed to the 
referee, ‘‘is we all sot?” 

“Tsupposeso. What do yousay, Joney?” 

“Well, Mister Coleman,” Joney could 
not appear too willing. ‘I looked for a 
rooster; but ef I said ‘anything wid feath- 
ers,’ I’ll have to stick by my bet.” 

Ring conditions were exactly as Snow- 
ball had observed them on the previous 
afternoon, when this same guinea had 
chased Bully Boy all over the lot. Again 
Bully Boy was perched atop his woodpile, 
defiant and crowing. The guinea seemed 
far more vicious. War paint had made him 
fretful. He struggled to get free, to fly at 
Bully Boy, to eat him alive. 

“Lonnie,” the referee ordered, 
him loose.” 

Human eyes never beheld such a dreadful- 
looking object as Lonnie dropped, smeared 
and smudged and streaked. Joney had 
done his camouflaging most thoroughly, so 
that Bully Boy could not possibly identify 
this terrible creature as a guinea—and 


“turn 


DRAWN BY DONALO MC KEE 


“‘I’m a Stranger in New York."’ 
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Bully Boy would refuse to rup 
thing except a guinea. 

Atop of his woodpile citadel 
breasted cock stood crowing, 
Guinea stretched his long neck 
the braggart. Like a streak of p 
with wings aspread he crogge: 
space, and nobody could haye 
him for a guinea. Most cert 
Boy did not suspect, and an 
novelty occurred which violate 
dent. Bully Boy failed to run, | 
awful apparition darting towa 
flew—flew down from his pere} 
the guinea’s back. The guinea 
to be surprised; one powerful 
merciless legs driving home th 
over. 

It happened even quicker th 
ing of Shawlneck, for Mr. Gui 
kick. Neither did Snowball. 
stood like a frozen tar man, ; 
wide white eyes upon the eal; 
Joney grabbed him by the coll: 

“Now den, Mister Snowhba 
yo’ hat an’ diamont pin, dat re¢ 
coat. Gimme dat watch an’ 
down on dis woodpile. Jerk off; 
wid de socks.” 


Late in the afternoon Major 
heard a sudden uproar, the clay 
voices from the direction ¢ 
house—negroes shouting, yelli 
ing. A riot? He could not b 
mob seemed to be moving alo: 
tion road toward the main higl 
major galloped his horse to eut 

At the roadside, somewhat ¢ 
noise, Major Mack withdre 
bushes. The mob was comin 
could see them, around the ber 
the rabble came one solitary n¢ 
ball—coatless, hatless, barefo 
ing through the dust, his clean- 
glistening with sweat. He wipe 
a polka-dot handkerchief which 
have overlooked. Every few 
ball whirled and replied to th 
were flung after him, then 
again. Behind the departing 
lowed a hilarious mob, every t 
plantation. In their midst st 
colored Joney, his grim face lu 
joy. 

As the crowd swarmed pas 
old Joney stepped aside an 
“Major, we picked dat niggel 
jaybird. Snowball is now ai 
from dis property, an’ won’t i 
back.” 


“Yeh—Well?"”’ 


‘Could You Direct We to the American Consulate?” 


EW raIN. 
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beliefs must be disposed 
our German informants, 
ence gets very far: First, 
yssess some all-embracing 
enders them immune from 
besetting other peoples; 
endeavor of theirs to share 
arden of the rest of the 
opaganda. Imperial Ger- 
d, and, according to the 
w Europe has forever done 
sions which gave that na- 
jitrial advantages over her 


1 that prewar Germany 
iueccess in the organization 
1s even admitted that the 
rkers continue to have re- 
ind discipline; but now, 
rman acquaintance shrugs 
‘gost as expressively as a 
‘e Dawes Plan stabilized 
s, he goes on to say, and 

problem of reparations 
ase. It even improved the 
‘ere; but in the long run, 
+so long a run, the world 
| that reparations pay- 
| only by a favorable trade 
des not now exist. 


g In for Peace 


erefore glances away from 
’s report. It requires no 
‘expert knowledge on his 
—from factories shutting 
‘nstrations of unemployed, 
h prices, a score of other 
ed not name—that Ger- 
m continues to be criti- 


morning at the beginning 
id armies on the western 
ised to discover that no 
‘mediately opposed them. 
\which then were for im- 
action, had to be changed 
's the enemy had deliber- 
1ew and stronger position, 
town as the Hindenburg 


now fallen back upon a 
line, and again the Allied 
yject to change. She has 
{ intrenched herself, but 
on a line of war such as 
iy gave way before the 
}2 new Hindenburg line is 
| 
)all, Germany is right in 
facts as shown by statis- 
id by the world. Perhaps 
la year ago have good rea- 
ition at my then commen- 
‘complishment. Not only 
| but the findings of other 
Jany, such as the bureau 
commercial attaché, the 
, all show the same 
hat though the present 
zood, it is on the whole 
ago, and continually 
, perhaps it is true that 
s facing the hardest and 
pod since the truce was 
is as it may, under the 
Tir denburg, she has made 
y that she no longer needs 
ably she can get every- 
ants through peace, and 


von Hindenburg’s inau- 
ent of the Reich, he said 


men, you have convinced 

ive in Berlin neither in 
“Nor on a cannon.” Im- 
a d, to a confidant, he 
re important remark: 
‘ly mistaken in thinking 
fluenced by any of the 
\to steer this ship of state 
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Up to now, and against the belief of the 
world in general, Hindenburg has proved to 
be the medicine man that Germany most 
needed. It has been reported that until his 
election he had never read the new consti- 
tution of the state he was to govern, and 
that after reading it he remarked dryly 
that he didn’t find it so bad. Anyhow he 
has lived up to it, even though, as the first 
soldier of the land, he had several oppor- 
tunities, before his election, to destroy it. 

When, in 1918, he led his armies back, 
intact, across the Rhine, he could easily 
have squashed the newborn republic had he 
so desired. Later, at the time of the Kapp 
Putsch, when the police were just as mili- 
tarized as the Reichswehr, a word from 
Hindenburg would have made both bodies 
join the movement. As it was, just the 
passive resistance of police and Reichswehr 
broke the rebellion. Finally, in the autumn 
of 1923, after the breakdown of the Ruhr 
resistance, when Stresemann made his fa- 
mous remark that his would probably be the 
last constitutional cabinet, when Luden- 
dorff made his absurd beer-cellar Putsch 
in Munich, when public opinion and public 
spirit violently demanded a dictatorship, 
Hindenburg, gazing with farseeing eyes at 
the restless Allies already on the Rhine, 
said calmly, ‘The production of a heavy 
gun takes a year and a quarter.” 

It was always a mistake to imagine that 
during the war Hindenburg ever was over- 
dependent upon Ludendorff, who, though 
he then proved himself as clever a strate- 
gist as he has since proved himself a poor 
politician, merely passed his plans on to 
Hindenburg, who either approved them or 
rejected them, always with startling ra- 
pidity, and always able, according to one of 
his aides, to see wherein the plan became 
fantastic. Hindenburg today, of all Ger- 
mans, knows best how fantastic it would be 
to lead his people into war. It is he there- 
fore who took the leadership in bringing 
them to the line of peace, of intrenching 
them upon the new Hindenburg line. 

Thetask of Hindenburg, as he sees it him- 
self, is essentially this: The permanent clos- 
ing of the broad chasm that divided the 
German people after the war, and the unani- 
mous participation in the idea of national 
union. It is not a fact that he was ever one 
of the particular favorites of the Kaiser. 
From boyhood, when he attended a military 
school, he was brought up as a soldier and 
leader. As a soldier still, he accepted the 
constitution of Weimar, he took the oath of 
the presidency, and with the fealty of the 
true soldier he intends to fulfill it. 


Old Traditions and New Unity 


It is only natural perhaps that at heart 
he belongs to the old tradition. He con- 
tinues to attend reviews of the Reichswehr, 
wearing the uniform of a field marshal, 
with all the decorations of the empire. But 
France did not abandon the Legion of 
Honor of Napoleon just because she changed 
into a republic, he argues. The former 
Crown Prince and the remaining Hohenzoll- 
ern princes may idle in Berlin or Potsdam 
if they desire; it matters not to Hinden- 
burg, as long as they obey the law. The 
ex-Kaiser may have his lands and castles 
restored because that is the law as laid 
down in the high court of Prussia, reaction- 
ary though that court may be. But in his 
heart Hindenburg knows that the restora- 
tion of the old order is impossible. 

The German people would never believe 
today that any policy proposed and fol- 
lowed by Hindenburg could, in a national 
sense, be doubtful. Hindenburg’s presi- 
dency, for all patriotic circles, stands as a 
guaranty that, whatever happens, it will be 
consistent with the German standard of 
national honor and interest. The excite- 
ment that followed the elections has long 
since died away, and the people—even the 
majority of the party leaders—are calm 
and assured, except, of course, as we have 
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‘Ghe Sun God smiles 


" CULF COAST 


. Dark and rainy days are few and far 
between----cold weather is unknown 
and nature smiles you a flower-kissed 
welcome to this “Riviera of America.” 

Go down to rest----to play----to fish, 
swim, motor----play golf, tennis or 
polo----or just to “laze around” in the 


sunshine. Go down for pleasure---- 
and maybe you’ll stay for profit---- 
for the Gulf Coast is teeming with 
industrial and agricultural oppor- 
tunities----of sound and sane possi- 
bilities. 
from the central west and north by 


One of the finest trains in all the world 
through from Cincinnati and Louisville to 
Pensacola and New Orleans. Convenient 
times of arrival and departure----every travel 


luxury, maid and valet service, showers, 
club car, library-radio-observation car, and 
the famous ini 
Travel in comfort, from the east, by the 


dining car service. 


(RESCENT LIMITED 


Through train from New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Washington, to New Orleans. 
All-Pullman, all-steel trains with club cars, 


Other 
Good Trains 


Several other trains daily 
provide direct, through 
accommodations from the 
northern and_ eastern 
cities named, and from 
Chicago, St. Louis and 
Evansville to the entire 
Gulf Coast section. 


tke 


IL 


observation cars, compartment and drawing- 
room sleepers, shower baths, valet and maid 
service, Splendid all-new equipment. 


Ask 
For Booklet 


For information about the 
Gulf Coast as a place to 
visit, a place to live and a 
place to prosper, write to 

Pusey, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Louisville, 
Ky., or J. K. Ridgely, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, 
New Orleans, La. 


Reach this charming spot, 
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Captain E.V. Rickenbacker 
famous ace, racing driver and 
motor car manufacturer says: 


‘“‘Wer CHOSE Hartfords for the new 100 horse 
power 90 mile an hour Rickenbacker because our 
experience with them in racing and in service on 
our regular Vertical ‘8’ models proved to us that 
Hartfords are the best device to give luxurious 
comfort and still keep all the wheels hugging the 
road regardless of speed and road conditions.”’ 


THE SATURDAY 


PHOTOGRAPH above shows the 
new Rickenbacker Super Sport 
Model, the fastest stock car in the 
world. This model has a 100 horse 
power motor that develops a speed 
of more than 90 miles per hour. 
Hartfords, of course, are standard 
equipment onthis Super Sport Model 
as on all Rickenbacker cars. 


ARTFORD is proud of the con- 
fidence of Captain Rickenbacker. 

. It is proud of the fact that those 
great judges of stamina and results, the 
“racing car drivers, insist on Hartford- 
equipped cars. . . . Hartford is proud 
of the fact that for 14 years every win- 
ning car in the world-famous 500 mile 
Memorial Day Sweepstakes at Indian- 
apolis has used Hartfords; and that for 
the last 2 years every car to finish has 
But 


been Hartford -equipped. 


most of all, Hartford is proud that, 
throughout all the engineering changes 
witnessed during the last 22 years in 
the motor car industry, the Hartford 
principle of ‘‘2 way friction control’’ 
has remained unchanged, merely under- 
going steady refinements in details. 
. . . Hartfords have increasingly grown 
in popularity — until, today, 46 Ameri- 
can and European makes of fine pleasure 
cars are Hartford-equipped at the fac- 
tory. Edward V. Hartford, Inc., for 
22 years makers of Hartford Shock Ab- 
sorbers, Jersey City, U. S.A. 
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outlined earlier in this article, about the 
burning industrial theme. Therein we can 
but assume that the German standard of 
interest, if not of honor, is to make out a 
worse case for herself than the case really is. 
Despite the hard-luck story of hard times 
and harder times to come, Germany is a 
more animated nation now than it was one 
year ago. There is less unemployment than 
in either England or France. In Berlin the 
traffic squads, those machinelike Robots of 
policemen, are beginning to have a real 
problem, even though they continue to dis- 
dain batons or other signal devices. One 
curt gesture of a black-gloved hand still 
halts traffic in the Freidrichstrasse as sud- 
denly as though it were by magic. 

But out at the automobile show they 
told us sadly that many motor firms were 
dying, even upon the stands in the exposi- 
tion hall, staving off bankruptcy hour by 
hour or hoping to take a few orders there 
to put off the evil day. It is a fact that 
German automobiles have not kept pace 
with other forms of German manufacture. 
Before the war they made cars that were 
easily in the front rank of the world mar- 
ket. Since the war many nations have out- 
stripped them, the German vehicle still 
containing a cumbrous engineering mon- 
strosity, so complicated that only a German 
can understand it, and with heavy, ugly 
body lines. However, it is a curious fact 
that the number of new automobile licenses 
granted in Berlin during the last months of 
1925 averaged ninety a day. 


The Spirit of Locarno 


Hindenburg accepted the policy of a guar- 
anty pact with France to secure the western 
frontier. In fact, it was the president him- 
self who resurrected the idea, set aside after 
the conference at Cannes, when Briand fell 
before the then popular Ruhr policy of 
Poincaré. It was the president himself who, 
despite the noisy opposition of the Right, 
forced the idea on the Luther-Stresemann 
cabinet. The French are now out of the 
Ruhr. The Allied troops trickle slowly out 
of the Rhineland as well; so silently, so in- 
conspicuous in their departure, that the 
press scarcely pays attention. It is always 
possible, of course, to assume that one day 
the Allies will reflect profoundly upon the 
fact that the Germans made all the first 
moves in the present situation, not by their 
old-time warlike methods but with the be- 
nign gesture of peace. 

The ghost of Locarno, thus materialized, 
thanks largely to German initiative, at once 
conjures up other problems. The spirit of 
the new pact, the Germans argue in a some- 
what wily fashion, must also be observed by 
the Allies. The Treaty of Versailles, upon 
which, of course, all postwar international 
agreements are based, limits the armed 
force of Germany to purposes of police 
work, but it also calls for disarmament all 
around. 

Will the Allies, too, accept the spirit of 
Locarno and properly disarm, or will Eu- 
rope continue to be cluttered up with sol- 
diers disguised as policemen? The special 
League of Nations meeting and disarma- 
ment conference at Geneva will have much 
to do in framing the proper answer to this 
question. But Germany, as the result of her 
beaux gestes, must now be accepted at 
Geneva and elsewhere, no longer as an infe- 
rior but as an equal in the councils of the 
powers. She goes to the meetings for the 
common good, and the spirit of peace must 
prevail on both sides of the table. Other- 
wise 

Otherwise, quite naturally the German 
tells you, the calm which reigns just now in 
Germany may be essentially endangered. 
Already the Entente has made demands 
which Germany says do not go well with 
the spirit of the pact. In the line of mili- 
tary demands, so-called, there has been 
Allied exception taken to the general army 
staff with which General Von Seeckt has 
surrounded himself, and also to the fact 
that this highly intelligent and competent 
Prussian officer holds such despotic sway 
over the military forces of Germany. 


There are some things | 
line that Germany will not 
change the name of her gen 
something resembling a trair 
cadets if that change will ple 
but the general staff does re 
remain just the same, and ab 
in the days of the Kaiser, — 

General Von Seeckt may] 
commander in chief of the | 
that will bring any comfort 
heart. They may call him se 
of the Reichswehr, or som 
absurd, but he will remain 
gant master of all German |; 
the same. And the 100,00 
Reichswehr, permitted by. 
Versailles, will continue not 
dinary soldiers enlisted fora 
years—the Allies at Versaill 
the bright thought that lon 
would prevent new classes 
100,000 trained officers of « 
whip the on-coming Germ: 
war order more competen 
quickly than any other body 
world. i 

The removal from barrae 
man police will also be a suk 
sion—always in the spirit of 
Entente has justly argued th: 
residing in barracks really 
actual size of the army as pe 
the Versailles Treaty. Gern 
she usually begins with an ac 
in the old Reich there was 
strong police force concen 
racks. The great standing 
sufficient. But now, alas, if 
disbanded from their quar 
not be on the spot when nee 
ing at home or in lodgings ¥ 
to excuse themselves from ti 
the additional risk of bein 
helplessly. Practical, materi 
many always previsions thi 
slaughter, no matter what 
stalking about. ae 

The police organizations 
the command of the Reich, 
General Morgan, but are un 
ments of the states. To rem 
barracks would also take ay 
acter, in which they must se 
protection against possible 
demand seems unacceptabli 
and it is probable that all. 
support the government, eit 
orate camouflage of or a de} 
accept the situation. 


The Turn of the 


The proposed destructio 
plants such as the Krupp 
works is another difficult pr. 
the spirit of Locarno is su 
cognizance. This would, 0! 
the loss of hundreds of mil 
the bankruptcy of giant 
lowed by the increase of 
the driving of discontented 
hands of the Bolsheviks ju 
moment when the police, b; 
from barracks, would hav 
ciency. Thus, to the Gert 
proposition would seem to I 
out an end. The strongest 
the end of the argument, 
such a blow as is thus suj! 
German industry would a 
the working out of the Daw 
payment of reparations. 

Now that Germany sits 
tente Allies on terms of eq 
dealing; now that she is a¢ 
spectable person by respec 
according to affirmation 
is yet another matter tha 
treated in the spirit of Loca} 
Germany will feel that he 
make the guaranty pact wé 
estly. This question is tha 
frontiers. No, there 1s 
danger that Hindenburg 
cellorship of Ludendorff or 
tion of the bread card to a 

(Continued on Pas 
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e military qualities of his 
2in arms, but as a politician 
. The recent attacks made 
upon his policy, the presi- 
gen bothered to answer. Also, 
weve that the German people 
}more sacrifices of the war- 
¢ He intends to put the case 
the Allies and call for a fair 
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\ 
| oundaries do not worry Ger- 
tly. The loss of Alsace- 
|) be, they argue; but on the 
jey feel that the nation has 
vially. Upper Silesia, as an 
i, such as it was before the 
letely vanished. Upper Si- 
sloped and made great by 
| ow belongs to Poland, and it 
ad. Both the Upper Silesian 
le Dantzic Corridor demand 
jiination and readjustment. 
#many will feel free to con- 
tias been fooled, and in that 
that event the unity of the 
| again exists, thanks largely 
, and the old black-white- 
the Reich is again a proud 
os worth fighting for. 

any other things that will 
liscussion. Naturally Ger- 
/ expect to keep on paying 
ever. Sooner or later, when 
nough, she will ask for re- 
ere. Meanwhile the Allies 
yet strong, help her to main- 
» which now exists all along 
nburg line. Germany does 
fer war She does not think 
| one either. She prefers to 
) peacefully if she can. 

3 definitely succeeded in re- 
r currency, and has set her- 
t of making over the entire 
‘customs laws, so that the 
+ Dawes Plan may be taken 
{Economy and a balanced 
essary. This can be accom- 


jone gives the new Germany 
0 avoid all crises and to in- 
| peace. The new Reich 
‘oth word and deed, steers in 
' There is suffering in Ger- 
iy, just as there is suffering 
‘erhaps there is more in Ger- 
ither places. Beggars starve 
hts, and the churches and 
mstantly take collections for 
‘ed professional class, which 
st hit during the war and, 
Jae inflation period. But on 
fiany has decided to do every- 
to see things through, in or- 
(nay keep her position as a 
\ of the greatest nations 


‘ following the Chrysanthe- 
‘the Adlon, just around the 
| Wilhelmstrasse, that wide, 
lighfare of chancelleries and 
ices that has witnessed so 
staking of modern Germany, 
(-beer evening —is in progress 


) peace, both internal and ex- _ 
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at the palace of President Marshal von 
Hindenburg. 

It snows steadily, blanketing the gloomy 
courtyard, covering the hideous grinning 
lions at the entrance, embedding the feet of 
the Robot sentries at each side of the great 
doorway. These men never moye, and the 
soft white flakes form into heavy crowns 
upon their black helmets, forcing them 
down over the eyes. 
| Many guests come afoot, for, in contrast 
to the Chrysanthemum Ball, this is a demo- 
cratic party. Inside, a huge fire crackles on 
a vast open hearth and hundreds of candles 
cast flickering shadows high up the great 
tapestried walls. Beer is served—prime 
Pilsener and Miinchener—in enormous 
steins. All puff industriously at long- 
stemmed, fat-bowled pipes. The Herr Presi- 
dent Marshal sprawls at ease in a wide 
chair, drawn close to the big blazing logs. 
A bear hound crouches beside him. Hin- 
denburg greets several journalists who have 
been invited. One is the resident corre- 
spondent for a renowned daily published in 
England. Hindenburg grunts affably, hoists 
his stein, takes another long puff and then 
asks the name of the journalist’s native 
town. 

“Ah! You come from London,” he re- 
marks, almost naively it seems. “How 
very interesting that you visit us in Ber- 
lin!” 

The Englishman is discomfited and his 
questions are unasked. Apparently it has 
not dawned upon the Herr President Mar- 
shal that he is not merely on a visit but has 
lived in Berlin ever since the war. 

‘Imagine anyone coming here for pleas- 
ure!”’ the correspondent mutters as he es- 
capes. 

A German journalist is introduced. He 
edits a small paper that is neither famous 
nor yet altogether unknown. 

“Ach, you speak German very well,” 
Hindenburg tells him. “Perhaps you live 
in Berlin.’”’ Another puff at the pipe. 
“Hum—very interesting.” 

The native-born Berliner is nettled. Also 
he desires to question the president about 
a crisis that had been threatening in the 
Reichstag concerning the Locarno treaties 
and their application at Geneva. He man- 
ages, finally, to inject the word “crisis” 
into the conversation. Hindenburg stares 
at him—a long stare that in former days 
would have been labeled Bismarckian. 

“Crisis!’’ he says at last. ‘‘But, my dear 
sir, there has been no crisis. I never have 
a crisis—never.”’ 

The Bier Abend does not last so long as 
the Chrysanthemum Ball. Before midnight 
all the guests have taken their way into the 
snowstorm. 

The next morning, as the population 
solemnly and stolidly shovels the drifts 
from the sidewalks, the newspapers an- 
nounce calmly that Germany is a sick na- 
tion, and unanimous!y but kindly criticize 
any view that may be taken by the Entente 
Allies, or more particularly by observers 
over from the United States, to the effect 
that the nation is economically sound. Po- 
litically, the nation squats content upon her 
new Hindenburg line. 


TY GAY, AUNT ELEANOR’S 
i CHICK 


, and smiling in her sleep, at 


: ur 
noment they crossed glances 
ged well-trained smiles, Mes- 
rough Gay, book publisher, 
‘m, business expert and social 
3 each other, and this 
physically as unlike as 
tally alike. The good Gains- 
| 4 alert, sharp-featured 
the urbane Mr. Balm was 
@ and remotely like a good- 
‘Md-mannered, bald-featured 


(Continued from Page 11). 


They had met once before, but on that 
occasion Mr. Gay had very little direct in- 
terest in the difficulty which Mr. Balm 
had been expensively engaged to be expert 
about, and consequently neither had 
bothered much about the other. But this 
was a different matter. 

Gainsborough Gay explained that he was 
seriously alarmed about two things—one 
being the future happiness of Mrs. Eleanor 
Savernake and the second being the loom- 
ing danger to his daughters’ legacies. In a 
kind of way, too, he felt that perhaps, on 
the whole, Mr. Balm should, as a matter of 
simple common sense, just keep a casual 
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is FREE 


if foot and leg pains fail 


‘ 


This new way will amaze and 
delight you. Send the coupon. 


NCE again science adds joy to living by a new dis- 
covery. And this discovery is so far-reaching that 
it will benefit no less than twenty million people. 

Almost everyone at different times suffers from 
aching, paining feet and legs. Many think their pains 
result from being tired or that they come from rheuma- 
tism, sciatica, or other similar diseases. But in thou- 
sands of cases there is an even more serious cause. 
Only recently has science discovered it. 

Now for the first time medical authorities are realiz- 
ing how serious foot troubles may become. They tell 
you not to neglect the slightest twinge of pain—the 
symptoms that warn you. 


When certain muscles weaken 
The foot is composed of innumerable muscles, sensi- 
tive nerves and tiny bones. 


The bones are arranged to form two arches. One is 


a hidden arch, few people know about, extending across 


Ends These Pains 
‘ 


the foot from the little toe to the big 
toe. The other extends along the foot 
from heel to toe, composing the instep. 
It is the function of the muscles to hold 
the bones forming these arches in place. 

Now, say the specialists, modern 
shoes, and other things, too, cause the 
muscles to weaken. Asa result the bones 
spread from overstrain and arches sag. 

The forward arch falls first, throwing 
the entire foot structure out of balance. 
Then the instep breaks down and com- 
pletely gives way. Bones crush blood 
vessels and sensitive nerves. Pain 
becomes unbearable. 


Science corrects misplacements. 
Nature heals and strengthens. 
Pains vanish like magic 
Difficult as this might seem to correct, 
science has found a simple, yet astonish- 
ingly effective, remedy. To strengthen 
the muscles, exercise is necessary. So 
science provides a thin, strong, super- 
elastic band to assist the muscles in 
holding the bones in place. It takes the 
pressure off the nerves and helps nature 
strengthen the muscles through con- 
stant daily use. This band is the Jung 
Arch Brace. The secret of its success 
lies in its correct tension, in its scien- 

tific contour and design. 

Many supports merely offer tempo- 
rary relief and tend to further weaken 
the muscles by supplanting their nat- 
ural functions. But this soft, pliable 
band can soon be discarded entirely, so 
quickly does it do its work. And from 
the instant you slip it on you can dance, run, walk or 
stand without the slightest twinge of pain. 

So light and thin is this band that it can be worn 
with the sheerest hose, the tightest and most stylish 


Shoes feel 


Pains, aches or cramping in 
calf of leg and knee 


Pains or aches in ankle, 
heel, arch or instep, __ 


Pains or cramps in toes, 
callouses on ball of foot, 
spreading causing bunions, 


Other Symptoms : 
aching, burning sensations, 
Shooting pains when step- 
ping on uneven surfaces, 
uncomfortable 
and seem too small. 

become sensitive. 


WRITE FOR THIS — 
FREE BOOK 


Write to us for our free 


book, illustrated with X- 
ray views of feet. Tells 
all about the cause and 


correction of foot troubles. 
cartel to stop foot and leg 


jUNGS 


ARCH BRACES 


©J. A. B. Co. 1926 


to vanish in 
10 minutes 


Now specialists tell us how to end 
foot pains almost instantly —and 
by natural means. Foot troubles 
may quickly become serious and 
endanger the health of the entire 
body unless permanently corrected 


gure? 
: 
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high-heeled shoes. Physicians say 
that it is the one scientific way to re- 
store the natural structure of the foot. 
They urge you to make the test of- 
fered you here, without delay. 


Make this amazing 10-minute test 
Over a million men and women are 
enjoying normal, healthy feet as strong 
as an athlete’s. Make the test that 
performed a miracle for them. 


Go to any druggist, shoe dealer or 
chiropodist and ‘be fitted with a pair 
of Jung Arch Braces. Make this free 
test. If not delighted with the instant 
and lasting relief, take them back and 
every penny will be returned. 


If your dealer hasn’t them, we will 
supply you. With a half-inch strip 
of paper measure around the smallest 
part of your instep, where the for- 
ward edge of the brace is shown in 
the circle diagram, or size and width 
of shoe. 


Mail us this measure. We will 
send you a pair of Jung’s Arch Braces 
(‘‘Wonder"’ Style). Pay the postman 
$1 and postage. 


For people having long or thick 
feet, for stout people, or in severe 
cases, we recommend our “ Miracle” 
Style, extra wide, $1.50. Wear them 
two weeks. If not delighted, we 
will send every penny back imme- 
diately. 


Tired, 


Feet 


In Canada address: Kirkham & Roberts, 
Pacific Bldg., Toronto 
Canadian Prices: Wonder $1.25; Miracle $1.75 


THE JUNG ARCH BRACE CO., I 
143 Jung Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Please send me a pair of Jung Arch Braces I 

in style checked. | 

OO) Wonder Style, $1.00 | 
I will pay postman the above price and postage. | 

My money to be returned if not satisfied. I | 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


vl 

! 

| 

| Miracle, $1.50 
| 

| 

enclose foot measurement. 
| 

| 

! 

| 
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EASIER STEERING * LESS ROAD SHOCK 


Handles Your Car \ fa ; < 
Like an \ : te fab, 
Invisible Giant Le | Ber 
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Doubles Your Ability 
to Handle Your Car 


You'll find it twice as easy to handle a car equipped 
with the Ross Cam and Lever Steering Gear. The 
cam-and-lever principle makes your strength count 
for twice as much—delivers twice as much of your 
energy. Ross thus relieves the strain and excessive 
effort of steering and parking—protects against jolts 
that might jerk the wheel from your hands—holds 
the car steady through sand and gravel—prevents 
the road shock that otherwise wearies your hands, 
arms and shoulders. Standard equipment on more 
makes of cars, trucks and buses than any other gear. 
Drive a Ross-equipped car and you'll have no other. 


It’s All in the Cam and Lever 


You can do things easily with a lever that you can’t 
do at all without it. Everyone knows this. The long 
lever in the Ross Cam and Lever Steering Gear is 
the source of the tremendous power that makes Ross 
steering so easy. And the cam with its variable pitch 
constitutes the almost impassable barrier to road 
shock that makes Ross Steering so safe and so com- 
fortable! 


Mail the coupon below for FREE booklet “Efficiency in 
Steering” and list of Ross-equipped cars, buses and trucks. 


Ross Gear & Tool Co., Lafayette, Ind. 


CAM and LEVER & 4 STEERING GEARS 


Ss 
EASIER STEERING LESS ROAD SHOCK 


Ross Gear AND Toor Company, Lafayette, Indiana 


Please send me your rree booklet, “Efficiency in Steering,” which explains fully the Ross Cam and 
. Lever principle. 


Tf you areinterested in the Ross Cam and 
Lever Steering Gear for replacement on 
Ford cars, put a check mark in this space, 


Address iy, 9) ott tice ic. ea nae 
Car owner 1) Car dealer 1] Automotive jobber 0 , 
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eye on the trend of events touching the gen- 
eral management of the Savernake Tank- 
ard Company, when the present manager, 
P. J. Alabone, retired of his own-accord or 
was retired of someone else’s. Yes, it would 
be as well for Mr. Balm to keep an eye on 
that possibility—merely, of course, to 
watch developments— get ready to act—be 
on the alert to—to—well, to jump right in 
first chance and fight teeth and nails, like 
an infuriated lynx, on Mr. Gay’s behalf. 
Not to make himself conspicuous or to ap- 
pear eager at all—just merely to go about 
with his jaws wide open and a large, sharp 
meat hook in each hand in case of—um— 
developments. 

He explained this blandly enough dur- 
ing the course of the interview, and Mr. 
Balm’s ‘“Quite—oh, quite! One will do 
what one can, naturally. A delicate ques- 
tion, of course.. But I ought to say, almost 
invariably it is to deal with such delicate 
questions that I am retained”’ was very re- 
assuring—very so. 

Except for one or two similar interpola- 
tions, Julius Balm listened throughout in a 
large-sized silence. 

But a strange remotely wan look ap- 
peared in his eyes at the first mention of 
Mr. Gay’s good girl, little Dimity, and 
there was even a species of reluctant respect 
in his voice as he murmured that he had al- 
ready made Dimity’s acquaintance—in- 
deed, that he had been the party privileged 
to introduce the child to Mr. Archie Crust. 
Mr. Gay nodded. 

“Yes, yes, my dear fellow, I remember. 
In the matter of my stepfather’s mineral- 
water works, was it not?’ He ducked 
across a brief bow at Julius. 

“A magnificently handled difficulty, 
that,’’ murmured Gainsborough. “I be- 
lieve I wrote you a letter of congratulation 
about that—have another cigar—made a 
note to do so, at all events.” 

They slithered conversationally about in 
that fashion for a little, but finally made 
contact, and Julius summed up, jotting 
down in a notebook, gold-bound at the cor- 
ners, as he summed. 

“Between the business expert—the real, 
the—um—high-class, expensive business 
expert and his clients complete frankness is 
absolutely essential—need Isay? And, asI 
understand it, you wish to retain me first to 
do what I can to show up this Major Den- 
zil D’Estrange to Mrs. Savernake as the 
needy fortune hunter you have reason to 
believe he is; second, to take such steps as 
I deem advisable to urge Mrs. Savernake 
not to rescind her long-standing resolution 
to leave a considerable legacy to her nieces, 
your daughters; and, lastly, to survey and 
report on the possibilities of your levering 
yourself into the Savernake Tankard Com- 
pany when Mr. P. J. Alabone, the present 
general manager, retires to enjoy a tranquil 
and doubtless well-feathered rest. That is 
so? Ihaveitright, Mr. Gay?” 

Gainsborough smiled a little wryly. 

“Um—well, yes, yes. On the whole, 
broadly speaking, yes.” 

Julius nodded gravely. ‘‘Very well. I 
anticipate no great difficulty. But, 
frankly—nay, with the utmost candor—let 
me say at once that the expense will be con- 


siderable. I mean that my fee will neces- 
sarily be enormous.” 
“Oh, quite, quite—one understands 


that,” purred Gainsborough, with a re- 
motely dismal smile. ' 

“Tt is, of course, possible to cut glass, 
after a fashion, with a cheap metal-wheeled 
device,” pursued the gentle Julius comfort- 
ably, ‘‘but the glass is badly cut. The wise 
man uses a diamond to cut his glass, and 
though the diamond is dearer than the 
wheel, it cuts decisively and well.” 

““Assuredly, my dear Balm. Thank you 
for being so explicit. The best is never 
dear—expensive. And now we are upon 
the subject of your fee, let me be equally 
frank and open-handed.’”’ He beamed upon 
the business expert. ‘‘In the course of many 
years’ experience, my best authors—some 


of the most astounding brains in the coun- 
try, my dear Balm—and I have found that 
there is no form of remuneration which in 


the long run bulks go 

method of genial codpera 
royalty system—a form of pay; 
sults. Many of my authors 
most handsome fortunes—the 
which will bewilder folk one of t 
by following my advice to take 
money on —um—results. They 
far more, far greater sums, by 
advice and receiving payment 0 
than by requiring and receiyiy 
at the outset. Now may I adyis 

““On the whole, no, thanks,” 
seeming to settle solidly, witl 
weight, in his chair. “Thanks; 
The royalty system to which y 
dear Mr. Gay, is good—for aut} 
glanced at it in the past, and1} 
cellent—for authors. But mys 
an author. I am, on the cont 
ness expert, and cold cash at { 
a sine qua non to any and all 
perts of my standing and ealib 

He waved a large white hy 
slowly before the good Gainsbo: 
ing eyes. ‘ 

*“What would you hope or ex 
this office like an author with 
the clouds, clouds in my head, 
cally nothing on account in r 
me, definitely commissioned t 
adjust one of the most delicat 
plications I have ever yet hac 
Nothing, Mr. Gay. Youwould 
ing—and probably you would 
Two things are essential betwi 
ness expert and his client. One 
the other is cold cash at the or 
that so?” | 

Gainsborough Gay sighed b 

“That is so,” he said—a 
them, they made it so. 

“‘T shall send you a prelimin 
three days, my dear Gay,” saic 
ently, buttoning up his check. 

“Thank you. I shall await 
real anxiety,” explained Gail 
little flushed about the tips 
Julius lingered. “2 

“The question of the visit 
maids—particularly little Mis 
suggest might be deferred un 
my preliminary report,” he sa 

“Willingly,” agreed Mr. G 

“T understood—indeed, it 
that Miss Dimity is a very gre 
her aunt, Mrs. Savernake.” 
nodded. P 

“Yes, one might say so. A 
chick we call her—playfull 
You understand, her auntie c 
or chickabiddy. Just a hom| 
name. Quite a personal thi 
mention it merely in case it mi 
expertly speaking.” Julius 
absently. — 

“Quite, oh, quite. Her grai 
Avery Hackett, I believe, cal 
mais =. 

“Why, yes, that is so,” agr) 
“‘ And, now I come to think 0 
may have some bearing—I u 
I believe, daddy’s good girl.” 

- “You are to be envied. StI’ 
loveliest little thing I have } 
tered. Charming—entirely. ) 
oh, quite old friends. Very. 
Julius arose—‘‘I will report ‘ 

“Excellent, excellent!” | 

Mr. Gay went to the ver) 
office with him—even watehe 
the street for a little way. - 
never happened since that lo 
when Gainsborough had paid’ 
Duchesse de Doublecroix fs 
pounds on account of royé) 
Memoirs, which sold two thot 
worth, thus leaving Gainsb/ 
thousand pounds deep in the 
had watched her and her chee 
street. They were soon out 0 

Although he and his prelil 
were even more quickly out ( 
was something reassuring 
about Julius Balm, and, ont 
Gay felt that it was money W, 
if it did hurt a little to sow it! 

(Continued on Pa 
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me day, and Gainsborough 
ester. 


‘A's 


iminary report submitted by 
Balm to Gainsborough Gay 
yy proved to be so wholly de- 
‘ing which could be called 
Gainsborough, anxiously fig- 
ily decreasing period remain- 
marriage of Aunt Eleanor, 
eed that the girls should ac- 
tion. 
eit to you, Elaine, to havea 
motherly talk with the girls 
an make quite sure that they 
ate the seriousness of the sit- 
n the grave, even disastrous 
fectly suicidal marriage .will 
‘utures.”’ 
. “Twill do my best, 


ar, do. Convey to them deli- 
tor Eleanor’s own sake the 
te decisively crabbed—er— 
nasible. They must stick at 
idly speaking, that is, and 
within reason, of course—to 
jleged military bounder. If 
) loubts about their clearly un- 
; e extremely delicate task be- 
gyise me and I will talk with 
_st resort—a forlorn hope—I 
‘4 have a talk with Eleanor 


aged the affair with much 
1 her more tortuously working 
red to think possible. Indeed, 
lite simple, put as she put it: 
J 2r has reason to believe that 
1 is simply throwing herself 
or D’Estrange and he wishes 
(pt her invitation to visit her 
something to save her. So 
t- go tomorrow, and if you get 
lve after a few days telephone 
| illsee what can be done. Be 
i leanor, for she is the kindest 
ee orured relative you 
im very fond of her. And, 
ynber you are to be a good girl 
t into debt with her trades- 
4 ver you do.”’ 
Ik her sunny hair about. 
iny. I’m sure I don’t want to 
ler old tradespeople. There’s 
mt—nothing at all—except 
i! little pearl necklace.”’ 
cle day, if you are a good girl, 
\a lovely one, when you marry 


a; years and years and years 
17 darling. But we will go and 


‘save Aunt Eleanor, won’t we, 


| ys so we certainly shall,’”’ ob- 
(‘kling beauty, Bethoe, shrug- 
1 Ider. 
' have the horses sent on, 
fe Dimity. ‘Aunt Eleanor 
wing them for us, I know. I 
| afternoon she was here.” She 
{apeeht I had better make 


reed. There wasn’t much else 
{ she fancied the good but care- 
(ugh would grizzle a trifle at 
«' sending the steeds. 

fes of Aunt Eleanor’s chick 
12 wider and she sidled herself 
er’s arms, kissing her. 

mmy, I will take the blame 
1 ill just order the horses to be 
eneedn’t bother daddy about 
fare there. He won’t mind— 


ed. “Won’t he, child? Very 
| Dimity caught the sigh. 
daddy hasn’t to buy us lots of 
hings this time, so he will be 
} and I know he is doing nicely 
88, he is so quiet about it.” 
‘or less right. 

avernake was charmed that 
had allowed all the girls to 
't she was so full of the great 
ch had bloomed suddenly in 
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her middle age that she felt she needed at 
least four fair girls as aids in her all- 
bethrilled and excited preparations, not to 
describe them as sympathetic receptacles 
for what Gainsborough Gay would have 
called her sentimental gush about the 
major. 

Aunt Eleanor should not be misjudged or 
misunderstood; indeed, it would be impos- 
sible to any who cared for a few seconds to 
speed up their imaginations sufficiently to 
figure themselves standing in Aunt Elea- 
nor’sshoes—her bedroom ones, say, for sake 
of the comfort to which we are all entitled 
if we can get it. 

Left, some ten years before at the age of 
forty, the sole and unchallenged tyrant of 
any number between six and eight thou- 
sand pounds a year—depending on the state 
of the tankard business—Eleanor Saver- 
nake had been well content to rest from 
married life with the late Samuel Saver- 
nake—a hardish man in his day, totally de- 
void of false notions about who was boss of 
the home and the income—and to enjoy the 
novel sensation of being undisputed mis- 
tress of the fine old house, quaintly named 
Fairmeasure Manor; an ancient name 
which, to be frank, had attracted the atten- 
tion of the late Samuel to the house as a 
likely place for a wealthy tankard builder’s 
residence. 

Aunt Eleanor’s first year or two of life as 
a rich widow had proved so extremely 
pleasing that she had no hesitation at all in 
prolonging it. Indeed, she had prolonged it 
so consistently that it had long been a gen- 
erally accepted belief among her relatives 
that Eleanor would never marry again, pre- 
ferring, on the whole, to take things quietly 
and comfortably, with her good cook, her 
competent staff and the collection of Per- 
sian cats for which she was reputed, appar- 
ently with truth, to possess a liking. She 
was a large lady, no longer physically nar- 
row, but she was good-natured; fairly plain 
but extremely jolly; easy to deceive but 
apt to act rough when she discovered that 
she had been deceived. Her favorite niece 
was little Miss Dimity, because she was so 
pretty. On the whole, a sound, good- 
hearted soul, who for years past had re- 
fused more offers of marriage than requests 
for loans. A stable, balanced, safely- 
settled-in-life lady. As Gainsborough Gay 
put it, just exactly the sort of rich aunt one 
would naturally wish to be the favorite 
niece of. 

And yet—at fifty—here she was, in love 
with a plausible, good-looking, military- 
sounding mystery with a smart mustache, 
square shoulders, a straight back, and— 
and a hole in his sock. 

Dimity and Bethoe noticed a great 
change in their auntie—a change for the 
worse. She had abolished her expensive 
cats—almost every house in the village was 
looking for an excuse to get rid of the hand- 
some but useless Persian with which it had 
been endowed by the lady bountiful; she 
had abandoned the moderately old- 
fashioned apparel, which once she had af- 
fected, in favor of more modern and far, far 
more youthful modes; her favorite girl, 
Lizzie, who for years had acted as a sort of 
personal maid to her, had been retired in 
favor of a slick, rather passée party whose 
references as a smart lady’s maid had been 
even as plentiful as they were remotely am- 
biguous; her old blunt, practical, jolly con- 
versation and tone had yielded to a flow of 
coy stuff all about love and fidelity and ro- 


mance and idealistic stuff of that sort. She | 
giggled several times within an hour of the | 


girls’ arrival. Giggling at fifty lacks mag- 
netism. Dimity was very alarmed. Had 
she not possessed a pretty wiry streak of 
Gainsborough’s tough tenacity, she might 


easily have been a little scared. She her- | 


self had given up giggling much a year or 
two before, and it was disconcerting to find 
Aunt Eleanor doing it. 

But she soon got over that, for she real- 
ized that Aunt Eleanor was in love and she 
knew that people in love were funny in lots 
of ways. Even Archie Crust, who was—or 
had been—in love with her, was always 
making murmuring sounds at her. 
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And when on the morning after their ar- 
rival Aunt Eleanor and her chick went for a 
ride—a rather steady one, for Aunt Eleanor 
had only recently taken up riding again for 
sake of the exercise—Dimity learned that 
the elder lady was still liable to lapse for 
brief periods into the old style. They had 
pulled up for a moment on a wide stretch of 
turfy common, and Aunt Eleanor, a little 
flushed, had looked at Dimity. 

“What do you think of Major D’Es- 
trange, chick? Do you think I am doing 
wisely to marry again? What did your 
daddy say when he heard?” she had asked 
abruptly. 

Dimity’s answer came at once—perfectly 
natural, unstudied. 

“T think the major’s mustache is per- 
fectly sweet, auntie. I don’t know whether 
you are doing wisely to marry him. I 
shouldn’t. think you were. I don’t think 
you will be very happy being married, but 
then mummy always says that women 
don’t marry for happiness. I mean, they 
should not seek for happiness just out of be- 
ing married; but if they seek to win happi- 
ness out of studying how to make their 
husbands happy, then they will be awfully 
happy, though I don’t think that seems to 
‘me to be a very good plan. But mummy 
knows, I expect, being married so long to 
daddy. I haven’t bothered much about it.” 

“But you’re practically engaged your- 
self, chick. You ought to think about it.” 

Dimity’s eyes danced. ‘‘Oh, Archie, you 
mean. I think I’m tired of Archie; at 
least, I don’t know quite; but if Archie 
thinks to himself that I would be silly 
enough to marry him, not expecting any 
other kind of happiness than what I should 


_ get by fretting myself about being quite 


sure to do every silly little thing to make 
him contented and lazy-happy, he will have 
to make up his mind to marry one of the 
parlor maids at Crust Court instead of me. 
I am only a child, I know, but I would bet 


| anything that a man ought to get his happi- 


ness as best he can out of trying to make his 
wife happy and keeping her happy.” 

The old Aunt Eleanor was lost in the new 
one at once. 

“Why, my dear, that’s exactly what 
Denzil D’Estrange says—a man can only 
hope for happiness by trying to make his 
wife happy and keeping her happy. That’s 
the sort of man he is. And to think he’s 
chosen me to be the one!” 

She looked as if she were going to giggle 
or sigh or both, and so Dimity kicked her 
horse quietly in the ribs and moved it on 
rather abruptly. 

“At all events they can’t say that I’ve 
jumped at the first man who proposed to 
me in the last ten years,’ said Aunt 
Eleanor. ‘“‘ Why, chick, I’ve had scores of 
offers—but I’m afraid most of them were 
after my money.” 

“But that’s horrid,” said Dimity. “To 
be after silly old money!” 

“Yes, isn’t it? But, thank goodness, the 
major is different—quite different.’’ Dimity 
said nothing to that. ‘“‘ Will you like being 


my. bridesmaid, chick?’ asked Aunt 
Eleanor. 

“Oh, yes, it will be lovely, I think,” said 
Dimity. 


“Denzil is going to give each of the 
bridesmaids a pearl brooch. Do you like 
pearls, Dimity?”’ 

“Yes, auntie. I think pearls are sweet— 
in necklaces like yours. Did Uncle Samuel 
give you that beautiful necklace, auntie?”’ 

Auntie shook a decisive head. ‘‘Oh, no. 
Your Uncle Samuel was not very passion- 
ately fond of jewels for his wife. I bought 
it for myself, a little after your uncle’s 
time,” explained Aunt Eleanor, with re- 
motely something of the air of one who 
could a tale unfold. 

But she broke off as a horseman cantered 
up, sweeping off his hat to them in a really 
impressive gesture. 

“Why, it is Mr. Balm, who came with a 
letter from your father asking if he might 
study conditions at the works,” said Aunt 
Eleanor. 

Dimity nodded, dimpling. She was 
charmed to see the gentle Julius, and even 


as she acknowledged his salu 
curred to her that Aunt Ele 
means hated this sudden add; 
Balm to the immediate landse 
was proved to the child befo 
ridden another furlong by the 
that Aunt Eleanor asked him t« 
evening—an invitation which J 
siastically accepted. 

It was, in its unimportant 
thing of a surprise to Dimity 
long before they reached — 
Manor, that Julius and Aunt] 
evidently extremely good frie 
each other in high mutual est 

“Tf auntie were not so much 
Major D’Estrange,” mused tl 
listening, “I should think th: 
quite easily bein love with Mr 
Mr., Balm quite deeply in lo 
Perhaps it is only just his way 
save auntie from Major D’Es 
if daddy knew, I don’t think] 
very happy about it, all the sa 
that if dear Mr. Balm saved 
the major by marrying her hin 
please Mr. Balm very much 
would please daddy. After al 
seven thousand pounds a year 
pearl necklace and she is very 
much older than Mr. Balm, | 
think Mr. Balm might easily 
with her, and be willing to 
tankard factory in the most e: 
her for love alone. But I am 
would be very cross about it ; 
make everything wretched fo 
a long time if that happened. 
we shall see.”’ * 

She nodded her charming li 
cantered alongside.the lady w 
and the gentleman with on 
knowledge of business. 


4 


T WAS, at first glance, rathe 

looking little dinner party < 
Eleanor presided that evening 
a little closer, one given to p 
might have decided that perh 
was not too perfectly match 
up. 

For example, the sweetness 
Bethoe, paired with Mr. P 
general manager of the Saver. 
Company, were almost start 
on that gentleman. He wa 
rather unusual appearance, t 
thin, with a remarkable flushe 
a curious blond wig, a prom. 
greenish eyes. On the whole, 
looking bachelor of forty, slig 
for wear. He talked very lit 
took his eyes off Dimity duri 
no bad judge, for the chil 
pletely eatable in one of 
frocks, as well as seeming ut’ 
her dinner partnership wi 
Balm. 

Sisters Torfrida and Mat 
avoidably unsquired; but 
many another full-blown b 
ways capable of daydrean 
Torfrida, looking her queen 
squire, it did not seem to 
Probably she was quite cont 
looking like a shingled Juno 
late herself on the fact tha’ 
been allotted either the flu: 
bone or the weighty Mr. B 

Aunt Eleanor and the m 
chime in years more satisfé 
way there was nothing to i 
glance that the chime was 
out of strict time. a 

The major’s manner was 
perfect; his appearance was) 
his habits appeared to be en’ 
talked easily and well—tha 
too much. He ate neatly at 
was masterly. He was 
young fellow around forty- 
few folk would have found | 
He had a thinnish, distin 
a major-like mustache, and 
the hands of a man who 
with his mouth or his br 7 

(Continued on % 


inued from Page 218) 
; atching him, came to the odd 
nhat although he looked forty- 


y ht just as easily have looked 


| 


ould think that he prefers to 
older than he is out of compli- 
tie,”” mused the child over her 
‘wonder if he has made up a 
k about as old as she looks. 
‘be rather romantic, I think.” 
ya the general conversation and 
{ to gentle Julius, the little one 
0 observe that the air of Mr. 
(ard the major was vaguely that 
(mperfectly conceals or masks a 


|; Balm, of course, was wholly 
jid, impressive and quietly im- 
) ming restrainedly upon one or 
| slightest pretext. 
Janor was pretty satisfactory, 
4, a shade prone to the major. 
¢f the slightest importance was 
je evening, to Dimity, looked 
rig one of the very dreariest 
{which she had assisted, when a 
<e jolt was administered to the 
{ by the totally unexpected ar- 
7 e other than old Mr. Avery 
;. ndpa to Dimity and a species 
(sunt Eleanor. 
) thanks to a lifetime spent in 
ing and selling the celebrated 
ral water Sfitz, was too rich to 
jain why he dropped in unex- 
my member of the family; but 
{i down with them he volun- 
nformation that business had 
‘into the neighborhood and he 
t an excellent opportunity of 
nd seeing and making the ac- 
{of Major D’Estrange. He 
| e was delighted to find his little 
ty, there; and, indeed, the 
‘looking old gentleman spared 
d: aslightly thin-lipped kiss and 
suspat. He liked Dimity—not 
se. He had a smile for the sis- 
1a cordial nod for Julius Balm, 
“eatly admired, and Mr. Ala- 
he cordially despised. He must 
ed of the major, for as he set- 
2 lown to the sparse entrée which 
 oposed to wish upon his rather 
istion, he observed that every- 
§ sry nice—very homy and nice. 
1 Id fellow was in a good humor 
4, expansive mood was eyident 
erneps Mr. Balm, and, in a 
of way, Dimity. 
aming genially upon the old 
(for whom he had sometimes 
i whose ways he understood, was 
) cious of a very sincere amaze- 
t tenacity of Mr. Hackett. He 
(ian, but he had not yet become 
!ut money. Julius knew, if the 
‘ot, what old Avery had come 


1isborough Gay, grandpa had 
{bed at the thought of Aunt 
) siness passing under the con- 
i ending new husband from no- 
iin old Army List, and he had 
ee what there might be in 
‘for grandpa. For he was an 
i ed old gentleman and he hated 
| the idea of allowing the tank- 
/drift into the prehensile hands 
or person gave him what the 
iad already given his stepson, 
(sh—namely, a sharp attack of 
'ae wallet. 

‘Was uncommonly like Gains- 
hmany respects, and he, too, had 
lied the idea that when Aunt 
abborn belief in her flushed gen- 
/T Was Overcome and Alabone 
‘Works would look extremely 
fice little limited-liability com- 
Mr. Avery Hackett figuring 
4, and, next to Eleanor, largest 


as Gainsborough Gay figured 
Tun a tankard building com- 
bly in conjunction with his 
ig business, so grandpa found 
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it beautiful and feasible to picture himself 
as bossing the drinking-vessel works in con- 
junction with the Sfitz factory. So he had 
come questing rather like a slightly rheu- 
matic but still sharp-scented old blood- 
hound in search of his. 

Julius Balm, himself no mere amateur 
bloodhound, knew it. And Dimity, idly 
speculating over her ice cream, said to her- 
self, “I wonder what dear grandpa has 
come for. Something, I expect. He does 
not like going out to dinner very well, I 
know, and it is funny that now he has come 
out he should be so smiling and kind and 
chatty to everybody. He seems to like 
Major D’Estrange very much, and Aunt 
Eleanor looks awfully pleased about that. 
But grandpas are rather funny old gentle- 
men, and if I were Aunt Eleanor I don’t 
think I would be quite so pleased about that 
until I was quite sure that grandpa was 
here on pleasure and not on business.” 

But Dimity didn’t care. She was a 
daughter of Gainsborough Gay, and that 
keen-spirited gentleman had long since 
trained his daughters to endure with equa- 
nimity and patience the spectacle of 
business-minded gentlemen eating their 
dinners and chatting more or less obscurely 
about their business—or somebody else’s. 

Besides, when she felt too bored she could 
always catch P. J. Alabone’s eye and send 
him a shy smile of mischievous encourage- 
ment, or take another admiring peep at 
auntie’s truly superb pearl necklace and 
wish she had one like it, or make a little, al- 
most invisible moue at a sister, or press a 
satin shoe accidentally on Julius Balm’s 
patent leather so that Julius peered fur- 
tively to see if she meant anything—any 
old idle little time-passing thing like that. 

But then no doubt the little one felt she 
could afford to be idle, for she had noticed 
in her innocent birdy way several interest- 
ing things during the meal—among them 
the fact that P. J. Alabone was semihypno- 
tized by herself, and, much more thrilling, 
that the major’s manner to Torfrida was, 
by an almost imperceptible hairbreadth, 
not quite his manner to the rest of the 
ladies. Nobody seemed to notice it but 
Dimity, and Dimity did not seem to care 
much anyway. 

After dinner everything was quite ex- 
ceptionally jolly—so very jolly, indeed, 
that only the most miserable of cynics 
would have cared to suggest that, with the 
possible exception of Aunt Eleanor, her 
charming little chick and the chick’s sisters, 
everybody present was there with the fixed 
idea of protecting the profits of the Saver- 
nake Tankard Works from everybody but 
himself. 

It was when grandpa bore off Aunt 
Eleanor for a few minutes’ private chat in 
the library that, to Dimity’s mind, things 
advanced themselves a little. 

P. J. Alabone very openly, indeed, made 
himself one of a group of two with Dimity, 
and in a rather practiced way began to let 
her see that he was hers forever if she cared 
about such things. 

The major paired off with Torfrida with 
the air of one glad and proud to do so. Evi- 
dently he conveyed to her, though rather 
cleverly and without ostentation, a first 
dim inkling of what he thought of her; for 
Dimity observed, as sisters can, that the 
ever-conscientious Torfrida began to look 
faintly alarmed. Her magnificent eyes 
widened a shade, her fine color grew just a 
trifle more vivid and her manner the merest 
mite more regal. She looked extraordi- 
narily beautiful in her queenly way. Only 
Dimity guessed she was a little uneasy. 

“Poor Torfrida! It is such a pity she is 
so high-strung,”’ thought Dimity. ‘‘She is 
really beautiful, much lovelier than a silly 
little snip like me or a sweet golden fatty 
like Maulfry or a silent, smooth, mysteri- 
ous enchantress like Bethoe. Only, she 
doesn’t know it.” 

Dimity sighed slightly, shaking a wise lit- 
tle golden coronet, as her gaze passed on 
to Bethoe, who, apparently for sheer 
amusement, though maybe for practice, 
was playing soft stuff on the piano at Julius 
Balm. 
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‘Don’t you agree with me that my sister 
Torfrida is most thrillingly beautiful, Mr. 
Alabone?”’ 

Mr. Alabone studied Torfrida for a mo- 
ment, while Dimity idly considered his 
cream-colored wig and wondered whether 
he stuck it on or balanced it on, or whether 
he just trusted to luck about it staying 
where put. 

“Indeed, she is, Miss Dimity—as Major 
D’Estrange seems to think.” 

Dimity looked at the major and agreed. 

“Yes, doesn’t he? But everybody likes 
and admires Torfrida, and I just adore her. 
She is so kind and considerate and con- 
scientious and sweet, even though she looks 
like a princess,’’ prattled Dimity. 

She had caught a faint, far acridity in the 
tone of the flushed gentleman as he spoke of 
the handsome major, but Alabone did not 
see it. 

“And I think that Major D’Estrange has 
a noble face, don’t you, Mr. Alabone? And 
the loveliest hair—did you notice the glint 
of red-gold on that thick lovely wave at the 
side?’’ she chirped happily on, apparently 
serenely unaware that the man she was in- 
viting to admire the major’s lovely wave 
must, rather obviously, be as bald as a 
grindstone. 

She caught a deep, remote note in P. J. 
Alabone’s voice as he slowly agreed that 
might have startled her if she had been a 
girl easily startled—a note of bitterness—a 
hint of sheer hatred, desperately controlled. 
But she gave no sign that she had heard 
anything odd. Every instinct she possessed 
told her that Mr. Alabone hated the major. 
But Aunt Eleanor had already told her that 
it was the trusted Mr. Alabone who had 
originally introduced the major to Aunt 
Eleanor. 

Dimity wasn’t particularly interested, 
but to a girl who had been born the posses- 
sor of a set of brains like hers, the inference 
was staringly obvious. 

Alabone hated the major. Yet he had in- 
troduced him to auntie. And the major was 
going to marry auntie. Assuming that, as 
was probable, the major returned the ha- 
tred—as hatred usually is—it was ex- 
tremely likely that Alabone would, under 
the major’s control, lose his position. But 
Alabone must have known that. Why had 
he introduced the major then? Clearly, 
because he had to. That meant—what did 
it mean? 

Dimity concealed a tiny yawn with pink 
finger tips. She was getting tired of all this. 

The major had made Mr. Alabone intro- 
duce him to auntie, of course, and that 
meant that the major had some power, 
some sort of hold, over Alabone. Well, 
supposing he had—was that any excuse for 
spoiling a girl’s evening by bothering her 
with silly problems that started her brains 
working against her will? Dimity did not 
want to think or be like a stuffy old detec- 
tive. She was really grateful to see the 
portly form of Julius Balm standing before 
her. 

“Your grandpapa is in the hall, Miss 
Dimity. He is going now, and he wishes to 
say good-by to you,’’ boomed the deep 
voice of the business expert as he neared 
them. 

“Oh, dear grandpa!” breathed Dimity, 
and flew to the old gentleman where he 
stood, all becoated, in the hall. 

“That’s my little maid,” said grandpa, 
eying her under hisshaggy eyebrows. “You 
must ride your horse over to breakfast with 
me one morning, now you are staying so 
close to Salington Hall. You and your 
Aunt Eleanor—hey, now?” 

Dimity pulled him down to be kissed. 
Nobody but Dimity ever pulled old Avery 
Hackett about, but somehow he didn’t 
mind Dimity. 

“Thank you, dear grandpa; of course I 
will, of course I will. I would love it.” 

It was very pretty to watch—far too 
pretty to be spoiled by any sour specula- 
tions as to why the sharp-set old gentleman 
wanted to entertain the little one for a valu- 


‘ |. able hour which he would certainly grudge 
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from the Sfitz works. Indeed, the only one 
who wondered what he wanted was Dimity 


M 


herself, and she was anything q 
thing but sour. Queer, that, — 
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ATURALLY enough, tha 
ended with a rather chary 
séance of bridesmaids-to-be a 
maybe, in which everybody and 
were discussed and, on the whole, 
Half an hour later, after the 
few minutes’ lacy gossip among 
Dimity, drowsing happily in her 
was aware of the quiet entry o 
more beautiful than ever in |, 
negligee. She closed the door 
quietly, switched on the light ¢ 
across to sit on Dimity’s bed. 
“Are you asleep, dear?”’ she h 
“Why, no, Frida! Of course 
can anybody sleep?” cooed th 
scurely. She sat up, smiling, “] 
the matter, Frida?”” Her eyes se 
sister’s face, and her red lips went 
a small flower. ‘Why, Frida, w 
Frida began to talk softly. 
“‘T am dreadfully worried, Dir 
she began rather nervously, “a: 
because I know what quick, eo 
perfectly reckless impudence yor 
I thought I would like to ask 
something. I—I—vwell, you se 
one daddy put in charge of us: 
I’m the eldest, and if anyt 
wrong—like Aunt Eleanor beir 
or offended—daddy would blar 
if it was because of me, I suppo: 
blame me twice over.” = 
Dimity looked with big blue 
beautiful but rather timid sister 
out two warm arms—still a litt) 
the pretty, childish slenderness 
fully developed—and hugged he 
“Oh, but, Frida, don’t both 
about daddy,” she urged. “I 
all very well for dear daddy to | 
geant major to the poor darl 
thors—they deserve it; I’m sur 
but truly, dearest, it’s quite Ww 
courage him at home. You 4 
mummy.” She stared at her 
sister as a sudden thought seem 
her. ““Why—why, Frida, I do 
are afraid of daddy!” She sq 
frida’s pale hand most urgentl 
allow yourself to be afraid of da, 
ruin him—for yourself. You wi 
like him, and that wouldn't be 
like your own daddy. Dadd 
bad—truly, Frida—if you take 
find him. You must try to be 
more haughty and imperial—is 
perious—as you look, Frida.” | 
For a moment the child seen 
concerned. | 
“Tf anything goes wrong, 1. 
blame and daddy can settle a 
me; but nothing is going t 
Frida.” 
Frida kissed her—anybody ¥ 
but remained nervous and un¢ 
“But, Dimity, that’s all ve 
you remember what daddy ¥ 
come for—to—to save aunt 
major if he proved to be the 
one’s auntie ought to be saved 
rere tk 
“Yes, I suppose, if anybo 
bother about it,” agreed Dim 
“But at the same time d 
that neither of us should offend 
well, to put it vulgarly, cut 
with the major, for her own 82 
Dimity nodded her charmi 
“Yes, that’s just how daddy 
always seems to require miracl. 
his authors say that about hin‘ 
says. But miracles aren't 8 
never bother about it. Let d 
and after a while he cools do 
Torfrida came to the point 
pering the dread news, her gr 
wide and anxious. 
““Well, you see, Major D 
fallen in love with me—he 8a} 
“Frida! When?” i 
“Tonight! We went into f 
tory when you were out, and’ 
(Continued on Page 


: 


ed from Page 222) 
—nobody could see—and he 
‘quite suddenly and caught 
said, ‘Why, you glorious, 
. you’re going to make a fool 
a! I’ve been looking for you 
ears! And what are we go- 


strange voice. And he drew 
a quite roughly—he hurt a 
sed me in a queer, fierce, al- 


roice was low and her eyes 
Yr. 

ow thrilling!” said Dimity, 
“Just imagine if 


|itice anything, Frida?” 
he thought the conservatory 
‘arm, and—that was all. We 


not to say anything. . .. 


vat I don’t look nervous—I 
| Llook haughty and all that; 
-I haven’t any pluck really. 
Jhink of something!” But 
creamy. 
(esn’t kiss me like that,” she 
looks wistful and just says 
i and kisses me as if I was a 
jummy’s china. How different 
/d as for Maulfry, I don’t be- 
1 Rackstraw kisses her at all— 
she kisses him!”’ 
ity dear, it’s all very well to 
jat shall I do?”’ 
| t’s a kiss?” said Dimity care- 
He’s no harm in a kiss. Did it 


¥,;much. But it was so star- 
jis serious too. Major D’Es- 
1; really love Aunt Eleanor if 
(hat. Do you think we ought 
1d tell mother?” 

1 and tell mother!’’ echoed 
if her eyes had not been dan- 
jild have been full of a species 
noity. “‘Certainly not, Frida. 
1 tell anybody—now you have 


1 t for a second—perhaps three 
(ctainly not more. Then she 


Kou have been ever so much 
fi you know, Frida darling. 
(he other day that I was a little 
¢) always by herself and lapped 
ream; but that wasn’t true, 
lican prove it to you, too, soon, 
du promise not to tell anybody 
\jor—perhaps he had only just 
11 wine—I will promise to give 
| little pearl necklace before we 
4 one to Beth and one to Maul- 
(2 for mummy too. And”’— 
7rapt—‘‘and there will be one 


Jyou dear little silly, how can 
#’ You haven’t a penny. And 
—Torfrida stiffened — “‘you 
thinking of making the major 
 tause of —of oe 
shed her. ‘I shouldn’t think 
uld buy a single pearl, Frida,” 
‘10; Ishouldn’t dream of men- 
stohim. Why, that was only 
f little joke, ina way. .-. . 
'm tired now, so will you please 
ty and leave it to me and be 
2? We just won’t bother at all, 
‘t tell anybody either. But it 
! zht in the end, I know.” 
Completely unreassured, kissed 
‘her in and rather reluctantly 
1 presently Dimity drifted into 
turmuring in a lovely, fading 
drifted, ‘‘ Archie says, ‘Oh! Oh! 
'd Maulfry kisses—kisses Clar- 
elf but it’s the major who says, 


j vir 
Dimity to dream, it becomes 
‘consider the pressing difficul- 
us Balm, gravely at odds 


sit? Take that—for astart!’ , 
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with the need to earn—or at least to appear 
to earn—the very shocking fee which he 
had charged Mr. Gainsborough Gag for pro- 
tecting Aunt Eleanor and Aunt Eleanor’s 
fortune from Major Denzil D’Estrange. 

It may be said at once that the situation 
was made the more urgent by the fact that 
gentle Julius no longer represented Gains- 
borough Gay solely in the matter. He had, 
with true business expertness, seized an 
opportunity that evening of securing well- 
feed instructions from Grandpa Hackett 
to arrange that neither Aunt Eleanor nor 
her business ever became the property of 
the debonair Denzil. Grandpa had been 
almost improperly and éertainly tactlessly 
blunt about it that evening. 

“Look you here now, Balm,’’ he had 
said. ‘‘That military man’s got no business 
interfering with our family affairs the way 
he is. And I want to retain you at once to 
see that he’s kept out. I don’t believe in 
him. He’ll ruin Eleanor Savernake’s life— 
and, dammy, Balm, he’ll ruin her business 
too. I engage you to stop him. Name your 
fee—and let it be reasonable. But, under- 
stand, stop it. Get that feverish-looking 
rascal, Alabone, sacked. It’s necessary, 
Balm. I know—can tell a rascal ten miles 
off. The man drinks—I can see. Gambles 
too—only got to look at his hungry eyes 
and his anxious hands. Bad lot, that man. 
Always said so. Make Eleanor Savernake 
see sense. She was always stubborn about 
keeping him. Man ought to have been fired 
out years ago. Hey? Grip like one 
of these boa constrictors, he’s got. Pay 
you any sum—in reason. Very high fee— 
well, fair fee. Anyway, we shan’t quarrel, 
Balm.”’ 

One does not make offers of that descrip- 
tion to a business expert of Julius Balm’s 
caliber and find it coldly refused. Julius 
met the old gentleman in the right spirit, 
drew down a truly sickening preliminary 
fee, listened patiently to Mr. Hackett’s not 
entirely original notion that the tankard 
works was to be turned into a limited- 
liability company and he, grandpa, would 
naturally take up, put in or lay out what- 
ever was necessary—in human reason—to 
make him controlling shareholder—pre- 
cisely as his chisel-edged stepson, Gains- 
borough Gay, purposed to do. 

Julius, charmed to kill’ two fees with one 
show-down, was perhaps a little enthusias- 
tic for the rest of the evening; but when, in 
the stilly watches of the night, he settled 
down to think alone in his study, after a 
five-mile motor run home, he perceived 
that if he had not exactly bitten off more 
than he could chew, he certainly had ac- 
quired a mouthful which made his jaws 
work with extreme stiffness. For he had 
already put in nearly a week of hard re- 
search on the major and he had gleaned 
nothing beyond the simple fact that he 
really seemed to be precisely what he 
claimed to be—namely, a half-pay retired 
army man with no money but lots of good 
intentions; and Aunt Eleanor knew that 
already and apparently was satisfied with it. 
It was nearly two o’clock before Mr. Balm 
finally decided to go the limit on an idea— 
the only one—with which he had already 
coquetted. He would marry Aunt Eleanor 
himself—if he could. He decided, then rose 
and studied himself in the glass. 

“Well, why not?” he asked. “‘I imagine 
that I am at least as competent a chairman 
of the board and controlling shareholder as 
either that snipy stiletto Gainsborough 
Gay or that obvious old cod hook Avery 
Hackett.” F 

He smoothed his hair and decorrugated 
his brow as he surveyed himself. 

“Not quite so dashing as D’Estrange— 
true; but comfortable, homy, solid, and, 
above all, reliable. All women above a cer- 
tain age like a reliable man, and Lord knows 
Iam that. Portly—a little? Yes, perhaps. 
But so, too, is Aunt Eleanor. Yes, on the 
whole, I think it will do, I think it will do.” 

And in making that final conjecture the 
reliable man was not guessing wholly at 
random. 

He had known Mrs. Savernake rather 
less than a week, but she had taken to him 
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Blackhawk Water 
Pumps for Fords 
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fio 
Save 
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peenn chassis nuts is pleasant and 
painless when you use Blackhawk Quick- 
Detachable Wrenches. They never slip. 
There’s a Blackhawk socket to fit every 
job, and a handle with just the right reach 
and leverage. Click them together and 
you have a socket wrench that’s a joy to 


work with. Good looking, too—its black 
enamel finish is baked on to stay. 
Let your dealer show you a Blackhawk set made especially 
for your car. If he hasn’t them, write us. 
BLACKHAWK MFG, CO. | 
Dept. P., Milwaukee, Wis. 


The over-size pump. Keeps 
motor at the right tempera- 
ture to insure peak power 
and long life. Prevents boil- 
ing in summer and protects 
against winter freezing by 
keeping water in rapid cir- 
culation and stopping alco- 
holevaporation. Price $7.50, 


This exclu- 
sive Black- 
hawk tur- 
bine type 
impeller delivers more 
water at all speeds. Other 
Blackhawk*‘Chief’’ features 
are double bronze bearings, 
double grease lubrication 
and extra husky construc- 
tion. 


Second only to the “Chief” 
in pumping power, and with 
many of its features, the 
“Scout’’ is a wonder value 
at its price of $5.00. 


Both pumps come com- 
plete with belt and horn 
bracket and fit 1926 as well 


~ “ 
j ; 
as previous models. 


BLACKHAWK 


Saves its Cost 4 times 
Hite 
package 


at Hardware 
Department 
and General 
tores 
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Silver Lake Sash 
Cord is sold under 
written 20-year 
guarantee. If your 
carpenter replaces 
broken cord for you, tell 
him you want the Silver 
Lake 20-year guaranteed 
cord. On new work ask 
your architect to specify 
Silver Lake. 


Silver Lake Sash Cord 


LOOK FOR THE NAME STAMPED ON EVERY FOOT OF CORD 
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Pe "A Billron Doar 
Me RCS. Banking System 
thicake< Guarantees Principal and Interest 
BACK of every Bond issued by a Federal Land Bank stands 
the joint guarantee of a// the twelve Federal Land Banks with 
combined assets exceeding $1,000,000,000. This mutual 
underwriting unites the Federal Land Banks into a single or- 
ganization—the world’s largest farm mortgage system. 


FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 


The Standard Tax-Free Investment 
Denominations: $40, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000 and $10,000 


These Bonds are secured by the pledge of installment first mort- 
gages on farms valued at more than twice the amount loaned upon 
them. The U. S. Government supervises the issue of the Bonds and 
participates in the management of the Banks, although assuming no 


pies 


Federal Land 


financial obligation. The Banks are staffed by officers trained in bank- Banks are 
ing methods and conversant with agricultural conditions in their re- located at 
spective territories. Baltimore, Md. 

Congress has declared and the U. S. Supreme Court has afirmed Berkeley, Calif. 


Columbia, S. C. 
Houston, Texas 
Louisville, Ky. 
New Orleans, La. 


that these Bonds are “‘Instrumentalities of the Government of the 
United States.”’ As such, they are completely tax-exempt. The in- 
terest, paid twice yearly, is free from all income taxes. 


Federal Land Bank Bonds are the ideal investment for reserve funds. Omaha, Nebr. 
When money is needed, they may be readily converted into cash or ae ape 
used as security for a loan. t. Louis, Mo. 

F Spokane, Wash. 


Write today for Federal Farm Loan Board Circular No. 16, descrip- 
tive of these Bonds. Address nearest Federal Land Bank, or 


St. Paul, Minn. 
Wichita, Kan. 


FEDERAL LAND Banks 
Cuas. E. LOBDELL, Fiscal Agent 


Washington, D.C. 


coupon be- 
low, with your 
‘name and address, 
to The Curtis Publish- 
ing Company, 281 Independ- 
ence Sq., Philadelphia, and 
you will receive, by mail, 
the cash offer which en- 
ables hundreds of our sub- 
scription representatives, both 
men and women, to earn up 
to $1.50 an hour. 


- Jessie C. Mack, 
Cal., has made $2 in an 
odd hour. With Curtis 
earnings she buys the 
little luxuries every 
woman loves. 


Mrs. William E. Young, 
Penna., answered one of 
these “‘ads’’ and within 
two hours after receiving 
our reply had earned four 
Curtis dollars. 


THE CURTIS 
PUBLISHING CO. 


Nam 
281 Independence Square aes = aaa wat a ae i. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
I’m interested in your ff 
7 Street 


spare-time cash offer. I 
don’t promise to accept 
it, but I wish you’d 
mail it to— 


u State 
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quite astonishingly. Possibly not so com- 
pletely as he had taken to her, but still 
fairly well. Julius was not a man prone to 
regret; but he had during the past few 
days more than once caught himself re- 
gretting that the major should have seen 
her first. 

Julius was no longer a youth, exactly, 
and there was something besides her money 
about Aunt Eleanor that appealed to the 
business expert. She was no longer beauti- 
ful or slim, but also she was not yet either 
plain or overly unslim. And there was an 
air of home about her. She was exactly the 
type of woman—easy, tolerant, generous, 
as ready to laugh at herself as at her hus- 
band—that looks well in a comfortable 
chair helping her comfortable husband 
watch a comfortable fire. 

“Tt is by no means a certainty,” ad- 
mitted Mr. Balm as he went upstairs. 
“But, major or no major, there is, I be- 
lieve, a chance! Yes, distinctly a chance! 
Reliability versus dash! We shall see.’’ He 
sighed rather loudly. ‘‘ We shall see. Per- 
sonally, if I were Eleanor Savernake, I 
should choose reliability. It is a pity that 
I shall have to press things a little; but she 
has to be protected, and if I am going to do 
that competently I cannot allow the grass 
to grow under my feet. And Eleanor Saver- 
nake—and all she implies—is not so bad a 
fate for any man.”’ 

But he sighed again as he said it, and it 
was for his jeopardized bachelorhood that 
he sighed. Almost anybody, acting as a 
looker-on rather than a participator in the 
matter, might excusably have written off 
the gentle Julius as a self-esteemer or an 
auto-kidder. But they would have been 
wrong. Julius Balm was a very keen and 
extremely clever person, and he understood 
ladies—as far as any man may. He was 
almost the last man in the world to sigh 
without cause for a bachelorhood in danger. 
He could not have said exactly why he felt 
that Aunt Eleanor would turn down the 
major in his favor when, next day, he in- 
vited her to do so. These convictions are 
not always the outcome of speech. 

In the short time she had known him 
Eleanor Savernake had glanced at him with 
cordiality in her eyes, had spoken to him 
with a species of remote invitation in her 
voice, had seemed, more than once, to 
measure him with an air that held a little 
more than mere approval. 

It was not vanity that prompted Julius to 
his decision, nor was it the possible pleasure 
of thoroughly double-crossing Gains- 
borough and Avery, for he was not the 
species of business man who used personal 
vanity to any great extent in his business. 
He believed that Eleanor Savernake sensed, 
in her heart, that dashing majors were not 
really good for her, but that Julius Balm 
was; and, for himself—well, he was a busi- 
ness expert, and to pass up a pleasant lady 
of whom one was genuinely fond and who 
possessed a yearly income of seven thou- 
sand pounds, which could easily be doubled, 
is not a course of action likely to commend 
itself to any unmarried business expert. 

He rode early next morning, coincided 
very neatly with Aunt Eleanor and Dimity 
riding on the downs, and while Dimity stole 
one of the perfectly wild gallops she loved, 
he proposed quite nicely to Aunt Eleanor. 
Who, considerably to his surprise and, he 
suspected, a little to her own—in spite of 
the major—refused him, with nebulously 
something of the air of one who would 
sooner have accepted him. 

Julius did not press her, even though, 
rather cleverly, he read in her look that she, 
too, guessed the major to be too young for 
her. But he was not quite keen enough to 
go deeper still and realize that, far down in 
her heart, Aunt Eleanor was by no means 
sure that she wanted to be married again 
at all. They talk of the wild and wayward 
moods of a girl of eighteen, but it’s in the 
moods of a woman of near fifty that wildness- 
cum-waywardness builds its real home fire. 


But thanks to a perfect dig 
Eleanor was always capable | 
covery, and long before they r, 
measure Manor she had confi 
her chick, Dimity, who pulled 
solely in order to kiss her ; 
tenderly. An understanding 
. Dimity, in her butterfly way. 

On the whole, a jolly ride, 
carelessly pleased that auntie 
gratified; she was pleased, as f 
tered at all, that auntie had rej 
and above all she was delight 
ably for reasons of her own, the 
proposed. So delighted, inde 
sympathetic in happiness, the 
with real concern that almonc 
Bethoe, who was reading her | 
sunny terrace as they rode up, 
quite alarmingly Chinese, 

“‘Such a lovely ride, Beth d; 
Dimity, wondering what had n 
so angry. All the family kney 
Beth was angry she looked like 
Chinese princess who has just 
chief executioner to do a job of 

“So pleased you enjoyed 
Bethoe indifferently. — 

The big blue eyes of the litt] 
an envelope on the garden tal 
recognized the writing at once. 
of one James Raven Deyvenis 
Bethoe was occasionally enga; 
was a misunderstanding rather 
gagement, for Bethoe and De 
rarely successful in spending m 
hour in each other’s compa 
quarreling. There were times 
was extremely fond of the ot] 
times rarely coincided. They 
spirited and had very little in 

“How is James, Beth? Is 
writing?’’ asked Dimity idly, s 
hat. 

“Oh, just the vile-tempered 
ways is. He’s coming to see m 
noon. Maulfry’s Clarence, j 
starving to death for lack of o1 
her, one touch of her hand, and 
ing up this afternoon with Jam 

Dimity slipped an arm rou! 
kling Beth. ; 

“Are you cross with James 
thing, dear?”’ 

“Cross with him! Good g 
Who would be cross with a foo 
Devenish? Cross with him!” § 
opening her palm, to show Dir 
gagement ring lying therein. 
the man in order to give him t} 

Dimity gave Beth’s lithe wa 
tionate hug and went indoors, 
in spite of the fact that it was 
whereas Beth’s usual day fo 
Devenish’s ring was Thursda 
was already acquainted with) 
Devenish’s notion of a happy € 

“‘T should think that James | 
learned by this time that the « 
get on well with Beth is to purr 
you have to do to some of thos 
mysterious, smoky Persian ca 
bound to get scratched a little) 
badly if you purr a little first,’ 
child. 

She paused for a moment 
whether she should send for All 
who would be her official fianc' 
was just a little older, and let! 
her that afternoon. But 
she did not want Archie that da 
be much more fun getting rea/ 
quainted with Major D’Estranj, 
coming for tea and possibly te 
weather and Aunt Eleanor’s ney 
tight-looking tennis shoes pe 

Julius Balm was supposed 
too. Dimity wondered whethe/ 
She hoped he would, for she ? 
curious to see how a well-balan 
like Julius would deport himself} 
ence of his rejectress so soon afte 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


Al 


’ye been getting married,” 


gi abruptly. 
Wks deepened to the color of 


‘ou that?’’ he demanded. 
yj-ton. She told me the whole 
know it, sir,’”’ said Clark al- 

“You know all there is to 


ou intend to do?” 
w.” Clark stood up, breath- 
It’s 


{ 
is ean’t talk about it. 


see. I ze 
Llewellyn.” 
n/nan sat down, his face work- 
e7 it crinkled uncontrollably 
4 ears, stained faintly with the 
drs toil, gushed from his eyes. 
]) he saiu brokenly, wiping his 
Hoack of his hand. 
A iidering why you two can’t 
»/;, after all.” Garnett looked 
siesk. ‘I like you, Llewellyn, 
Ly. Why not fool everybody 
nhook his head emphatically. 
jesaid. “I don’t care asnap 
‘ yout her. She can go jumpin 
r| I care.” 
i(rou take her away?”’ 
ot We'd been in love for al- 
the marriage seemed a long 
ime over us all of a sudden.” 
o'In’t you get along?”’ 
2 tell you?”’ 
tae version.” 
t arted one afternoon when she 
‘oney and threw it away.” 
iway?”’ 
9 t and bought a new hat. It 
hiy-five dollars, but it was all 
f hadn’t found forty-five cents 
| we wouldn’t have had any 
id Garnett dryly. 
-, one thing happened after 
S: didn’t trust me, she didn’t 
ime care of her, she kept say- 
3) ing home to her mother. And 
an to hate each other. It was 
{<e, that’s all, and I’ll probably 
part of my life paying for it. 
ks out!’’ He laughed bitterly. 
u thinking about yourself a 
2?” suggested Garnett coldly. 
boked at him in unfeigned sur- 


i. 


iyself?’’ he repeated. “Mr. 
Jiveyou my word of honor, this 
t el’ve ever thought about that 
)zht now I’d do anything in the 
é» Lucy any pain—except live 
2's got great things in her, Mr. 
‘is eyes filled again with tears. 
i 3 brave and honest, and sweet 
3) Il never marry anybody else, 
2 our life on that, but—we were 
ny each other. I never want to 
Jiore.” 
| thought Garnett, it was only 
Uan attempt to get something 
{ neither of them had brought 
fe any trace of tolerance or 
mee. However trivial the rea- 
incompatibility, it was firmly 
“iow in both their hearts, and 
were wise in realizing that the 
jyage, too hastily embarked 
rer. 
Garnett had a long and some- 
| talk with George Wharton, 
‘ollowing morning he went to 
Where he spent several days. 
‘urned to Philadelphia, it was 
mation that the marriage of 
lewellyn Clark had been an- 
estate of Connecticut on the 
eir minority. They were free. 


I 


everyone who knew Lucy 
nliked her, and her friends rose 
itly to the occasion. There was 
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a certain element, of course, who looked at 
her with averted eyes; there were slights, 
there were the stares of the curious; but 
since it was wisely given out, upon Chaun- 
cey Garnett’s recommendation, that the 
Whartons themselves had insisted upon the 
annulment, the burden of the affair fell less 
heavily upon Lucy than upon Llewellyn. 
He became not exactly a pariah—cities live 
too quickly to linger long over any single 
scandal—but he was cut off entirely from 
the crowd in which he had grown up, and 
much bitter and unpleasant comment 
reached his ears. 

He was a boy who felt things deeply, and 
in the first moment of depression he con- 
templated leaving Philadelphia. But grad- 
ually a mood of defiant indifference took 
possession of him; try as he might, he 
wasn’t able to feel in his heart that he had 
done anything morally wrong. He hadn’t 
thought of Lucy as being sixteen, but only 
as the girl whom he loved beyond under- 
standing. What did age matter? Hadn’t 
people married as children, almost, one 
hundred—two hundred yearsago? Theday 
of his elopement with Lucy had been like an 
ecstatic dream; he the young knight, 
scorned by her father, the baron, as a mere 
youth, bearing her away, and all willing, on 
his charger, in the dead of the night. 

And then the realization, almost before 
his eyes had opened from their romantic 
vision, that marriage meant the compli- 
cated adjustment of two lives to each other, 


and that love isa small part only of thelong, | © 


long marriage day. Lucy was a devoted 
child whom he had contracted to amuse— 
an adorable and somewhat frightened child, 
that was all. 

As suddenly as it had begun, it was over. 


Doggedly Llewellyn went his way, along | 
with his mistake. And so quickly had his | 
romance bloomed and turned to dust that | 


after a month a merciful unreality began to 
clothe it as if it were something vaguely sad 
that had happened long ago. 

One day in July he was summoned to 
Chauncey Garnett’s private office. Few 
words had passed between them since their 
conversation the month before, but Llew- 
ellyn saw that there was no hostility in the 
older man’s attitude. 

He was glad of that, for now that he felt 
himself utterly alone, cut off from the 
world in which he had grown up, his work 
had come to be the most important thing 
in his life. 

‘‘What are you doing, Llewellyn?”’ asked 
Garnett, picking up a yellow pamphlet from 
the litter of his desk. 

“Helping Mr. Carson with the Municipal 
Country Club.” 

“Take a look at this.”” He handed the 
pamphlet to Llewellyn. “There isn’t a gold 
mine in it, but there’s a good deal of this 
gilt-edge hot air they call publicity. It’s a 
syndicate of twenty papers, you see. The 
best plans for—what is it?—a neighbor- 
hood store—you know, a small drug store 
or grocery store that could fit into a nice 
street without being an eyesore. Or else for 
a suburban cottage—that’ll be the regular 
thing. Or thirdly for a small factory 
recreation house.” 

Llewellyn read over the specifications. 

“The last two aren’t so interesting,” he 
said. ‘Suburban cottage—that’ll be the 
usual thing, as you say—recreation house, 
no. But I’d like to have a shot at the first, 
sir—the store.” 

Garnett nodded. ‘‘The best part is that 
the plan which wins each competition ma- 
terializes as a building right away, and 
therein lies the prize. The building is yours. 
You design it, it’s put up for you, then you 
sell it and the money goes into your own 
pocket. Matter of six or seven thousand 
dollars—and there won’t be more than six 
or seven hundred other young architects 
trying.” 

Llewellyn read it over again carefully. 

“T like it,” he said. ‘‘I’d like to try the 
store.” ; 
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CA merica’s Most Beautiful Refrig- 
erator. All porcelain. As efficient 
as itis beautiful. Write for literature. _ 


RHINELANDER REFRIGERATOR CO. 
DEPT. S-3, RHINELANDER, WISCONSIN 
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[ Distinctive Homes at Wholesale Prices-| 


“Write for 200 Home Plans! 


a 
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yes 200,000 home-builders have taken advantage of 
Gordon-Van Tine’s system of selling direct from mill 


and low wholesale prices to save money on their homes. We Book 
furnish complete plans by skilled architects, lumber and shows 
building materials shipped from our forest mills—every- photos, 
thing as specified at one guaranteed price. Highest qual- floor 
ity. Built-in features to save steps and lighten house- plans, 
work. Homes designed for beauty and comfort. Fully 200 
described and priced in ‘‘ Book of 200 Home Plans.” eae 
omes. 


Many Buyers Put Up Own Homes 

We saw, cut and fit heavy joists, curately that hundreds of custom- 
timbers and other parts by machin- ers do own building. Many write 
ery. Saves expensive hand-sawing they save $200 to $2,000. Strong, 
when you build; no waste. Plans permanent, year-round homes. 
are so simple and parts fit so ac- Conform to all city building codes. 

Garages $89 Up | 20 year Guarantee 
Parts come Ready-Cut. Backed by re- 


Build yourself and sources of over 
save money. $1,000,000.00. 


Summer Four Mills 
Cottages We ship from 
3 to § rooms, one nearest you. 
Well-planned. Safe arrival 
Inexpensive. guaranteed. 
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Gordon-Van Tine Co. 


Shows photos, floor 717 Case St., Davenport, Iowa 
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Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
717 Case St. DAVENPORT, IOWA 
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Simply Wonderful — 
Every Home Should 
Have One 


Here is just what you have always wanted— 
Think of an electric fireless cooker range, work- 
ing right off your home lighting circuit—with 
which you can do your cooking, baking, roast- 
ing, etc., quickly, easily, 
cleanly, with a wonderful 
saving of fuel and work. 


Automatic 
Oven Control 

Automatic oven heat 
regulator turns electric- 
ity on and off as needed. 
Maintains a steady, con- 
stant temperature. Never 
too hot—never too cool— 
and only uses electricity 
one-third to one-half of 
the time. Money saving, 
time saving, work saving, _— 
and insures perfect bak- 
ing and roasting. 


Wm, Campbell 
The Original Fire- 
less Cooker Man 


Here’s 
What It Will Do 
For You 


Roasts all kinds of meats 
—fowls and fish. Only 
uses electricity about 1-3 
of the usual time. Cooks 
all vegetables—eight 
medium sized potatoes 


use electricity 8 to 12 
minutes. Does all baking. 
A cake uses electricity 
about 12 to 15 minutes. 
A boiled ham uses elec- 
tricity 30 to 35 minutes. 
Cooks a boiled dinner 
complete—using electric- 
ity about 40 minutes. 

Fries, Toasts, Stews, 
makes coffee, boils tea 
kettle—no other 
stove needed. Will 
do anything 
any range 
will do. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY / 


280 Independence Square 
Philadelphia - 


Tell me how I, without selling experi- 


7 Salesman? 


ence, can make good money under 
your offer. 


vi 
Nath ese Jas es eS / 


Street 


Cy 


State___ 


With this range you can do all 
your cooking under the perfect 
heat control of electricity and 
yet at a cost that is only one- 
third of what it would be if a regu- 
lar electric cook stove were used. 

Has double electric grill on top 
for frying, cooking, etc., a deep 
18 inch oven for baking, roast- 
ing, etc., and a big electrically 
heated fireless cooker compart- 
ment—all under automatic con- 
trol. Oven big enough to hold a 
large turkey or three loaves of 
bread. Oven has unbreakable 
“Pyrex”’ Glass door. 


THE WILLIAM CAMPBELL CO. 


Canadian Address: Georgetown, Ontario 


Pennsylvania 
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Entire range lined with alumi- 
num—rust-proof and easy to keep 


clean. No Three wire special 
wiring necessary. Attach toany 
floor socket or wall plug. Oncast- 
ers, move anywhere. All complete, 
ready to use when you receive it. 


Special Low Factory Price 
and 30 Day Trial Offer 
Write today for big illustrated 

catalog and my introductory 

offer, special low price for limited 
time only. My price will amaze 
you! Selling direct gives you big 
savings! Cash or easy payments. 


1015 Union Ave., Alliance, Ohio 


Nota 


/ 
Z 
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He’s Made $2 


-——/* InaSpare Hour 


, / “T don’t think I am a salesman,” writes 
/ Andre Tardif, of New York. “The best 


I’ve done is $2 in an hour.” 


That statement is typical of many that come 
into this office from representatives making a 
tidy little spare-time income by taking sub- 
scriptions in their own neighborhoods for The 
Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal and The Country Gentleman. 


Profit from the Start 


And maybe they’re right. Maybe they aren’t 
salesmen. But the plain fact is that you don’t 
need selling experience to make mighty good 
money from the first at this work. The Curtis 
publications, with a combined net paid circula- 
- tion around six millions, often need little more 
than an introduction to sell them. We'll ven- 
ture to say you can think off-hand of a dozen 
acquaintances who are good prospects for one 
of the three. Why not ask for their subscrip- 
tions—and pocket the profit? j 


How Much Extra Cash Do You Need? 


If you need more money than your 
regular position puts into your pockets, 
if you have even only a few spare hours 
to sell, you owe it to yourself to in- 
vestigate this business opportunity. 


No capital is required. We furnish all 
supplies and give you the help you need 
to succeed. An inquiry will not obligate 
you in any way. And you may find our 
offer surprisingly interesting to you. 


“Well, you’ve got a month. I wouldn’t 
mind it a bit, Llewellyn, if that prize came 
into this office.’’ 

“T can’t promise you that.” Again 
Llewellyn ran his eyes over the conditions, 
while Garnett watched him with quiet 
interest. 

“By the way,’ he asked suddenly, 
“what do you do with yourself all the time, 
Llewellyn?’’ 

“How do you mean, sir?”’ 

“At night—over the week-ends. Do you 
ever go out?” 

Llewellyn hesitated. 

“Well, not so much—now.” 

“You mustn’t let yourself brood over 
this business, you know.” 

“T’m not brooding.” 

Mr. Garnett put his glasses carefully 
away in their case. 

“Lucy isn’t brooding,” he said suddenly. 
“Her father told me that she’s trying to 
live just as normal a life as possible.” 

Silence: for a moment. 

“T’m glad,” said Llewellyn in an ex- 
pressionless voice. 

““You must remember that you're free as 
air now,” said Garnett. ‘‘ You don’t want 
to let yourself dry up and get bitter. Lucy’s 
father and mother are encouraging her to 
have callers and go to dances—behave just 
as she did before.” 

“Before Rudolph Rassendale came 
along,” said Llewellyn grimly. He held up 
the pamphlet. “May I keep this, Mr. 
Garnett?”’ 

“Oh, yes.” His employer’s hand gave 
him permission to retire. ‘Tell Mr. Carson 
that I’ve taken you off the country club for 
the present.” 

“T can finish that too,” said Llewellyn 
promptly. ‘In fact im 

His lips shut. He had been about to re- 
mark that he was doing practically the 
whole thing himself anyhow. 

“Well?” 

“Nothing, sir. Thank you very much.” 

Llewellyn withdrew, excited by his op- 
portunity and relieved by the news of Lucy. 
She was herself again, so Mr. Garnett had 
implied; perhaps her life wasn’t so ir- 
revocably wrecked after all. If there were 
men to come and see her, to take her out to 
dances, then there were men to care for her. 
He found himself vaguely pitying them— 
if they knew what a handful she was, the 
absolute impossibility of dealing with her, 
even of talking to her. At the thought of 
those desolate weeks he shivered, as though 
recalling a nightmare. 

Back in his room that night, he experi- 
mented with a few tentative sketches. He 
worked late, his imagination warming to 
the set task, but next day the result seemed 
“arty” and pretentious—like a design for a 
tea shop. He scrawled ‘‘ Ye Olde-Fashioned 
Butcher Shoppe—Veree Unsanitaree,” 
across the face of it and tore it into pieces, 
which he tossed into the wastebasket. 

During the first weeks in August he con- 
tinued his work on the plans for the country 
club, trusting that for the more personal 
venture some burst of inspiration would 
come to him toward the end of the allotted 
time. And then one day occurred an inci- 
dent which he had long dreaded in the 
secret corners of his mind—walking home 
along Chestnut Street he ran unexpectedly 
into Lucy. 

It was about five o’clock, when the crowds 
were thickest. Suddenly they found them- 
selves in an eddy facing each other, and 
then borne along side by side as if fate had 
pressed into service all these swarming 
hundreds to throw them together. 

“Why, Lucy!” he exclaimed, raising his 
hat automatically. She stared at him with 
startled eyes. A woman laden with bundles 
collided with her and a purse slipped from 
Lucy’s hand. 

“Thank you very much,” she said as he 
retrieved it. Her voice was tense, breath- 
less. “‘That’s all right. Give it to me. I 
have a car right here.” 

Their eyes joined for a moment, cool, im- 
personal, and he had a vivid memory of 
their last meeting—of how they had stood, 
like this, hating each other with a cold fury. 


“Are you sure I can’t he 
“Quite sure. Our car’s at 
She nodded quickly. Llew, 
glimpse of an unfamiliar lim 
short smiling man of forty w! 
inside. iy 
He walked home—for the 
weeks he was angry, excited, 
must get away tomorrow, I 
recent for any such casual 
this; the wounds she had left 
raw and they opened easily, 
“The little fool!” he gaj 
bitterly. “The selfish littl 
thought I wanted to walk alc 
with her as if nothing had ey 
She dares to imagine that I’, 
same flimsy stuff as herself!” 
He wanted passionately to | 
punish her in some way like 
child. Until dinnertime he p 
down in his room, going ove; 
the forlorn and _ useless 
proaches, imprecations, furic 
made up their short married 


' hearsed every quarrel fromitst 


down to the time when a mer 
tion intervened and brought { 
hysterical, into each other’s a) 
moment of peace—then again ' 
miserable human battle. 

“Lucy,” he heard himself sa 
to me. It isn’t that I want yc 
waiting for me. It’s your } 

Suppose you went to cookin; 
burned your pretty hands. ] 
your hands coarsened and rou 
if you’ll just have patience ti 
when my money comes in — 
stand it! Do you hear? I’m 
have my wife doing that! No 
stubborn.” | 

Wearily, just as he had been 
by those arguments in reality 
into a chair and reached list] 
drawing materials. Laying t 
began to sketch, crumpling ea 
ball before a dozen lines marre 
It was her fault, he whispered 
was all her fault. “If I’d bee 
old I couldn’t have changed h 

Yet he could not rid himse 
young face set sharp and cool 
August gloaming, against the } 
crowds of that afternoon. — 

“Quite sure. Our car’s at t! 

Llewellyn nodded to himself 
smile grimly. ze 

“Well, I’ve got one thing to 
for,’ he told himself. “Myr 
will be over before long.” 

He had been sitting for a long 
ing at a blank sheet of drawing) 
presently his pencil began to 
strokes at the corner. He wat) 
impersonally, as though it wer 
his fingers imposed on him f 
Finally he looked at the resu 
approval, scratched it out and 
it in again in exactly the same’ 

Suddenly he chose a new pe 
up his ruler and. made a meas’ 
the paper, and then anothe 
passed. The sketch took shape’ 
varied itself slightly, yielded ir 
eraser and appeared in an imp 
After two hours, he raised hit 
catching sight of his tense, abso 
started with surprise. There w 
half-smoked cigarettes in the § 
him. iy 

When he turned out his ligl 
was half-past five. The milk ve 
rumbling through the twilit sti 
and the first sunshine streamin 
the roofs of the houses across 
upon the board which bore 
work. It was the plan of ¢& 
bungalow. ir 

wr gr, 

S THE August days pas 

continued to think of - 
certain anger and contempt. 
accept so lightly what had ha) 
two months ago, he had wast 
upon a girl who was essenti ally ‘2 
cheapened his conception of rer 
(Continued on P 


ued from Page 230) 
‘fair. Again the idea came to 
}; Philadelphia and making a 
her west, but his interest in 
J of the competition decided 
Jone his departure for a few 


ints of his design were made 
id. Mr. Garnett cautiously 
/ke any prophecies, but Llew- 
/at everyone in the office who 
| drawing felt a vague excite- 
it. Almost literally he had 
salow in the air—a bungalow 
; r been lived in before. It was 
ja, Elizabethan, New England 
| Spanish, nor a mongrel form 
; from each one. Someone 
>» tree house, and there was a 
aessinthelabel; butits charm 
3s from any bizarre quality 
e virtuosity of the conception 
an unusual length here and 
j, tantalizingly familiar slope 
| door that was like the door to 
aces of a dream. Chauncey 
arked that it was the first 
2 had ever seen built with one 
2 recognized that Llewellyn’s 
y)le talent had matured over- 
(pt that the organizers of the 
) were probably seeking some- 
yidapted to standardization, it 
yaad a chance for the award. 

| ellyn was sure. When he was 
at he was only twenty-one, he 
knowing that, whatever his 
yuld never again be twenty-one 
fe had betrayed him. He had 
saimself on a worthless girl and 
| d punished him for it, as ruth- 
‘lagh he had spent spiritual coin 
isown. Meeting Lucy on the 
he passed her without a flicker 
«and returned to his room, his 
¢by the sight of that young dis- 
, 1¢ insincere reproach of those 
i. eyes. 

k: so later arrived a letter from 
rinforming him that from four 
jms submitted the judges of the 
i had chosen his for the prize. 
talked into Mr. Garnett’s office 
itement, but with a strong sense 
ce laid the letter on his em- 


ik. 

ecially glad,”’ he said, ‘‘ because 
away I wanted to do something 
dar belief in me.” 

2 ett’s face assumed an expression 
tT 
4s business of Lucy Wharton, 
‘edemanded. ‘It’s still on your 
t stand meeting her,” said Llew- 
‘ always makes me feel—like the 


-u ought to stay till they put up 
|. for you.” 

ne back for that, perhaps. I 
) ive tonight.” 

€ looked at him thoughtfully. 

d; like to see you go away,” he 
‘'n going to tell you something I 
ind to tell you. Lucy needn’t 
y a bit any more—your respon- 
jabsolutely over.” 

that?” Llewellyn felt his heart 
i 
/yoing to marry another man.” 

i to marry another man!’’ re- 
-wellyn mechanically. 

¢ roing to marry George Hemmick, 
esents her father’s business in 
‘They’re going out there to live.” 


«Whartons are delighted,” con- 
\mmett. ‘I think they’ve felt this 
ty deeply—perhaps more deeply 
Userves. And I’ve been sorry all 
tthe brunt of it fell on you. But 
{i the girl you really want one of 
8, Llewellyn, and meanwhile the 
| for everyone concerned is to 
it it happened at all.” 
can’t forget,” said Llewellyn in a 
ice. “I don’t understand what 
aby all that—you people—you 
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and Lucy and her father and mother. First 
it was such a tragedy, and now it’s some- 
thing to forget! First I was this vicious 
young man and now I’m to go ahead and 
find the girl I want. Lucy’s going to marry 
somebody and live in Chicago. Her father 
and mother feel fine because our elopement 
didn’t get in the newspapers and hurt their 
social position. It came out ‘all right’!”’ 

Llewellyn stood there speechless, aghast 
and defeated by this manifestation of the 
world’s indifference. It was all about noth- 
ing—his very self-reproaches had been 
pointless and in vain. 

‘So that’s that,” he said finally in a new, 
hard voice. “I realize now that from be- 
ginning to end I was the only one who had 
any conscience in this affair after all” 

Iv 

HE little house, fragile yet arresting, 

all aglitter like a toy in its fresh coat 
of robin’s-egg blue, stood out delicately 
against the clear sky. Set upon new-laid 
sod between two other bungalows, it swung 
the eye sharply toward itself, held your 
glance for a moment, then turned up the 
corners of your lips with the sort of smile 
reserved for children. Something went 
on in it, you imagined; something charm- 
ing and not quite real. Perhaps the whole 
front opened up like the front of a doll’s 
house; you were tempted to hunt for the 
catch because you felt an irresistible incli- 
nation to peer inside. 

Long before the arrival of Llewellyn 
Clark and Mr. Garnett a small crowd had 
gathered—the constant efforts of two 
policemen were required to keep people 
from breaking through the strong fence and 
trampling thetiny garden. When Llewellyn’s 
eye first fell upon it, as their car rounded 
a corner, a lump rose in his throat. That 
was his own—something that had come 
alive out of his mind. Suddenly he realized 
that it was not for sale, that he wanted it 
more than anything in the world. It could 
mean to him what love might have meant, 
something always bright and warm where 
he could rest from whatever disappoint- 
ments life might have in store. And unlike 
love, it would set no traps for him. His 
career opened up before him in a shining 
path and for the first time in months he 
was radiantly happy. 

The speeches, the congratulations, passed 
in a daze. When he got up to make a stum- 
bling but grateful acknowledgment, even 
the sight of Lucy standing close to another 
man on the edge of the crowd failed to send 
a pang through him, as it would have a 
month before. That was the past, and only 
the future counted. He hoped with all his 
heart, without reservations now, or bitter- 
ness, that she would be happy. 

Afterward, when the crowd melted away, 
he felt the necessity of being alone. Still in 
a sort of trance, he went inside the house 
again and wandered from room to room, 
touching the walls, the furniture, the. win- 
dow casements, with almost a caress. He 
pulled aside curtains and gazed out; he 
stood for a while in the kitchen and seemed 
to see the fresh bread and butter on the 
white boards of the table, and hear the 
kettle, murmurous on the stove. Then back 
through the dining room—he remembered 
planning that the evening light should 
fall through the window just so—and into 
the bedroom, where he watched a breeze 
ruffle the edge of a curtain faintly, as if 
someone already lived here. He would 
sleep in this room tonight, he thought. He 
would buy things for a cold supper from a 

corner store. He was sorry for everyone 
who was not an architect, who could not 
make their own houses; he wished he could 
have set up every stick and stone with his 
own hands. 

The September dusk fell. Returning from 
the store, he set out his purchases on the 
dining-room table—cold roast chicken, 
bread and jam, and a bottle of milk. He 
ate lingeringly, then he sat back in his chair 
and smoked a cigarette, his eyes wandering 
about the walls. This was home. Llewellyn, 


F your hair lacks natural gloss and 

lustre, or is difficult to keep in place, 
it is very easy to give it that rich, glossy, 
refined and orderly appearance, so essen- 
tial to well-groomed men. 

Just rub a little Glostora through your 
hair once or twice a week,—or after 
shampooing, and your hair will then 
stay, each day, just as you comb it. 
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A large bottle of Glostora costs 
but a trifle at any 
drug store. 


Keeps Your Hair Neat— 
| Rich- 
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looking and Orderly 


Glostora softens the hair and makes 
it pliable. Then, even stubborn hair will 
stay in place of its own accord. 

It gives your hair that natural, rich, 
well-groomed effect, instead of leaving 
it stiff and artificial looking as waxy 
pastes do. Glostora also keeps the scalp 
soft, and the hair healthy by restoring the 
natural oils from which the hair derives 
its health, life, gloss and lustre. 

Try it! See how easy it is to keep your 
hair combed any style you like, whether 
brushed lightly or combed down flat. 

If you want your hair to lie down par- 
ticularly smooth and tight, after apply- 
ing Glostora, simply moisten your hair 
with water before brushing it. 

A large bottle of Glostora costs but a 
trifle at any drug store. 


A generous sample FREE upon request. 


Please send me, FREE, asample of GLOSTORA, all charges paid. 
Name..... 


Address... 


In ass 
THE R.L. WATKINSCO., 462 Wellington St., West, Toronto, 2-Ont. 


Send This Coupon and Try it FREE 


THE R. L. WATKINS COMPANY 


p 26G-192 
1276 West 3rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


Canada address 


Mail me your offer. I’ll look it over. 
Name 


Street 


brought up by a series of aunts, scarcely 
remembered ever having had a home 


Lots of It! 


EDUCT your own big commissions. Added 
bonus paid real workers. 
offered. Working equipment supplied. No invest- 
ment required. Experience unnecessary. Find out 
today about selling some of your spare time. You 


Weekly salary 


win if you like our plan. If you don’t, you lose 
only a postage stamp! Take the chance. 
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Farms, 
Farmers, 


Farm Implements 
and Machinery 


The January issue of The Country 
Gentleman carried whatwe believeto 
bearecordin farm paper advertising: 


9194 agate lines of farm ma- 
chinery and farm implement 
advertising in a single issue! 
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before—except, of course, where he had lived 


with Lucy. Those barren rooms in which 
they were so miserable together had been, 
nevertheless, a sort of home. Poor chil- 
dren—he looked back on them both, him- 
self as well as her, from a great distance. 
Little wonder their love had made a faint, 
frail effort, a gesture, and then, unprepared 
for the oppression of those stifling walls, 
starved quickly to death. 

Half an hour passed. Outside, the silence 
was heavy except for the complaint of some 
indignant dog far down the street. Llew- 
ellyn’s mind, detached by the unfamiliar, 
almost mystical surroundings, drifted away 
from the immediate past; he was thinking 
of the day when he had first met Lucy, a 
year before. Little Lucy Wharton—how 
touched he had been by her trust in him, 
by her confidence that, at twenty, he was 
experienced in the ways of the world. 

He got to his feet and began to walk 
slowly up and down the room—starting 
suddenly as the front doorbell pealed 
through the house for the first time. He 
opened the door and Mr. Garnett stepped 
inside. ‘ 

“Good evening, Llewellyn,” he said. “TI 
came back to see if the king was happy in 
his castle.” 

“Sit down,” said Llewellyn tensely. “I’ve 
got to ask you something. Why is Lucy 
marrying this man? I want to know.” 

“Why, I think I told you that he’s a good 
deal older,’’ answered Garnett quietly. ‘“‘She 
feels that he understands.”’ 

“T want to see her!” Llewellyn cried. 


| He leaned miserably against the mantel- 


piece. “Idon’tknow what todo. Mr. Gar- 
nett, we’re in love with each other, don’t 
you realize that? Can youstay in this house 
and not realize it? It’s her house and mine. 
Why, every room initis haunted with Lucy! 
She came in when I was at dinner and sat 
with me—just now I saw her in front of 


a 


the mirror in the bedroon 
hair a 

“‘She’s out on the porch” 
Garnett quietly. “TI thi sk 
talk to you. In a few months 
to have a child.” . 6, 

4 

For a few minutes Chaunc 
moved about the empty room, 
this feature or that, here and 
the walls seemed to fade out ar 
the walls of the little house wi 
brought his own wife more than 
ago. It was long gone, that hou 
of his father-in-law; it would h 
an atrocity to this generatio 
many a forgotten late afternoc 
had turned in at its gate, and t 
flamed out at him cheerfully fr 
dows, he had got from it a mom 
peace that no other house had 
since. “i 

Until this house. The same , 
thing was here. Was it that hi 
was confusing the two, or tha 
built this out of the tragedy in| 
heart? Leaving the question 1 
he found his hat and walked out. 
porch, scarcely glanced at the sin 
on the porch chair a few yards : 

“You see, I never bothered 1 
annulment, after all,” he said as 
talking to himself. ‘I thought it 
fully and I saw that you two 
people. And I had an idea that 
you'd do the right thing. Good 
often do.” a 

When he reached the curb he k 
at the house. Again his mir 
eyes—blurred and it seemed to ! 
was that other house of forty 
Then, feeling vaguely ineffecti 
little guilty because he had n 
other people’s affairs, he turned a 
off hastily down the street. — 


No manufacturer knows the farm 
field better than do the makers of 
farm implements and farm machin- 
ery. None has had longer practical 
experience as an advertiser in the 
farm press. None is more anxious 
to reach directly, with a minimum 
of wasted effort, the working farm 
itself. 
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This record volume of farm imple- 
ment and farm machinery advertis- 
ing is significant endorsement of 
the truth of our statement that The 
Country Gentleman is the foremost 
publication in America for those 
whose homes, or whose interests, 
are in the country. © 
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| Goodrich Silvertown Heavy Dutys are | 

made expressly for buses...Their super © 
and quality deliver in actual road duty » 

the bus... This voices itself in such term 
“bigger mileage and better traction,” “more ¥ 
and more profit”... Here is the basis « 
which to make an intelligent purchase of bu 
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AN 


IMBER how foolish I felt when I first showed 


A without a thing on earth behind it. The tight dry feeling 


)Z ‘Bz < Zr 2) : 
juatemala as Ben Murchison’s partner and By C. IE. S COLLINS in my throat; the way their eyes debated what to do with 
Gg 


jpeople taking me for an adventurer too. They me—sitting there, that last half minute when Ben Murchi- 
yarned better, of course, except now and then ILLUSTRATED BY WILLIAM LIEPSE son walked calmly in, and I too seared to say a word to 
yomer like this traveling salesman I met in the 2 warn him of the trap. Unreal. Fire spitting from Ben 
aj lub in Guatemala City that first rainy season. He Murchison’s hand; his voice, incredibly calm, compelling 
¢ ‘iters or something, this fellow, but he had a romantic ‘ my muscles before my mind took in the words—my mind 

¥ ERR Y had nothing to do with it, and that’s the truth. Flicker 
on and flash and deafening reverberation, and men that 
ee moved and fell like shadows in the smoke; Ben Murchi- 
4 son lying on the floor, his mild old face twisted sidewise 


{now,”’ he confided, along about the third drink, ‘‘I 
ight Ben Murchison was a sort of myth, like Nick 
eadwood Dick. I lived in New Orleans when I was S — 


jwe used to hear about his running guns out of there. a and his broken cigar still smoldering under his 
boats from the navy and running them out right Ps cheek. I thought he was dead; I thoughtit was 
‘ose of secret-service men—that sort of thing. Setting a his own great calm that kept on fighting. It had 


is and knocking them down—too many yarns for any nothing to do with me, that queer cold rage in 


which time flitted by split seconds, crystal clear. 

Likely that’s how it happens with a cornered rat. 

Afterward I felt sick and scared enough, I 

e. know. I’m not ashamed. I’m not the stuff ad- 
venturers are made of, that’s all. I was born 
practical and I can’t help caring about my skin. 
The memory soon faded into unreality. Oh, 

I remembered vividly enough! But like a dream; 
it fitted nowhere into my experience. I had more 
practical things to think about—selling mahogany, 
dickering with shipping agents, strug- 

gling with transportation in a district 

without railroads and cut off by 


Lused to feel that way about him too. 
tell me he lives right here in the city.” 
Tainy season,’”’ I nodded. ‘At the Hotel Central.’ 
aow him?” 
{said, a little amused, thinking how disappointed he’d 
gually saw Ben Murchison. 
bet he’s a character! They tell me he busted up this 
tion practically single-handed; walked into their 
just wiped it out, him and a young hell-bender 
— Say!” said this traveling man, staring at me, 
you say your name was? Well, I’ll be Say, 
n but you cer- 

look like a bad 


thirty miles of jungle from the coast. 
| ok you fora—a I had to learn the lumber market 
yin!” from the ground up. In 1915, when 


ner,” I nodded, 
istily for the 
C ring the check. 
t ahogany.” 
h—aren’t you 
ley?” 

Wid Pressley,’ I 
n) “Buck’s my 
_ rt of arounder, 
jalways getting 
uw.” 

Iscaped before 
- nershould come 
ane Buck. That 
‘ke a nightmare 
»: while. Many 
ose first few 
woke fighting 
I, imagining the 
tht of Gabriel 
lie; feeling the 
s ke in my nose, 
h white teeth in 
earded face as 
1s blade to cut 
4 smiling! Noth- 
are about it, I 


I hooked up with Ben Murchison, I 
didn’t know the difference between 
a wind shake and a growth ring. 

One of us had to be practical, and 
he wasn’t. He had one little sawmill 
and a little local trade, not even try- 
ing to export—with a thou- 
sand square miles of goy- 
ernment timber at hiselbow 
and a friendly president in 
the chair! It was I who 
bargained with Don Diego, 
the grand old man of Guate- 
mala, for our concession in 
Peten. Don Diego was 
practical, you may believe; 
he was willing to take 
money for mahogany that 
had been idly growing and 
rotting for two thousand 
years. 

A rich district, Peten. 
It gave to Guatemala its 
ancient Maya name— 
Quauhtématlan, the Place 
of Trees. 

An eerie place till you 
get used toit. Here, where 
the silent forest grows, a 
mighty empire flourished 
before Christ was born. It 
has vanished. Only these 


‘| imagine how I 
Teople tried to 
it. I, Howard 
» enderfoot from 


He Liked to Talk, You Know. Many 


‘na, blundering a Beam cckoe oo it ps Ae ; hummocks in the jungle, 
‘Into a revolu- Ree StRe Rt carton sie tence oes. © Pe. the lonely graves of palaces 
‘/ His Shack at Number 1 Mill j 

ta to speak to Nae Nats bree et Maal Ww and temples; thousands on 
)| lomar, with no = thousands of stone blocks, 


Narth except that I’d played chess with him! Blundering into the very thing dug up by archeologists to gauge the spread of vanished cities, doorsills of homes that 
‘son had been trying to find out—nobody could have done it but a fool. have gone utterly to dust; great monuments carved to the glory of forgotten kings, no 
i). 1915, dreamed of the threat of submarine bases under the very nose man alive who can decipher them. You ean ride there for days and never see a human 
: sy shape. But human eyes see you. Mayas still live there; shy, stupid, docile people, 
id Into their council and just wiped it out!’” huddled in tiny grass-thatched pueblos, building no more; knowing not even the names 
yr 8 sounds depends on how you tellit. But I know how I felt when I of those monstrous gods their fathers prayed to. There is nothing to fear from them. 


Td blundered into, like a fool pawn sitting in the middle of the board I guess old races, like old men, want peace. 
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There is nothing to keep you from cutting and shipping 
mahogany; nothing, that is, but rain—five months a year; 
ten feet of rain; feet, not inches—and heat and isolation 
and the jungle that grows as fast as you can cut it, closing 
your roads as soon as you stop using them. That’s why 
lumbermen have left Peten alone. 

Imagine trying to make one little sawmill pay for work- 
ing in such a place! I sold mahogany and bought other 
mills—ground hogs, like his; it’s cheaper to move your 
mills than to haul logs. I hired an engineer and cut a cart 
road out through the tip of British Honduras to the coast 
at Sabado, shortening the haul; I always meant to build a 
railroad there some day. Yes, I guess I had a few romantic 
thoughts myself. I saw the day when Murchison and Press- 
ley should be known as the men who brought civilization 
again into that 
vast, mysterious, 
lonely place where 
America’s oldest 


civilization was 
born and lost. 
Eh, well! No 


matternow. Isold 
mahogany and 
built up our trade, 
nursing our New 
York bank account 
like a proudmother 
with a growing 
child. Ben Murchi- 
son should have his 
fortune yet before 
he died. 

We were a good 
team, Uncle Ben 
and I, if I do say 
it. He knew the 
tropics; he was a 
born mechanic and 
he could handle 
men; but he hated 
selling. Made him 
feel humble, you 
know. He could 
never see that it 
was a science and 
a game, like chess 
or anything. Ifa 
purchasing agent 
got haughty with 
him, he couldn’t 
help taking it per- 
sonally. He never 
knew when towalk 
into a man’s office 
with his hat on; if 
you’re a salesman 
you know what I 
mean. 

I remember how 
miserable he wasin 
1917. Hecameup 
to the States—it 
was the rainy season in Peten, anyway—and I introduced 
him to the trade; but instead of plugging it, he hung 
gloomily around the training camp, giving me good advice. 
He had no heart for business in those days. He’d fought 
thirty years for other countries, yet here they claimed he 
was too old to fight for his own! A queer thing, patriotism; 
some of the most violent Americans I know are men like 
that, who, as the consul at Guatemala City said of Ben 
Murchison, would be about as happy in the States as a 
fish up a tree. 

Gloomily, saying good-by, he gave me a little hairless 
thing out of his pocket. 

“That’s my rabbit’s foot,’”’ he said. ‘It’s a good one; 
been workin’ for me ever since I quit railroadin’. No, I 
want you to have it, Buck. Ain’t nothin’ goin’ to happen 
to me now.” 

I never thought of anything happening to him. Maybe 
I can’t explain just why. For one thing, he was tough; he 
could tramp the legs off me with that relaxed, easy-going 
stride of his, and seem no tireder than when he started. He 
never had malaria; immune, I guess. And there was some- 
thing else, something you felt but couldn’t put a name to. 

You know, the natives thought his life was charmed. 
But of course that’s nonsense; a man may be lucky—God 
knows I’ve been—or he may have the eyes to see what he 
looks at and the brain to know what to do about it, as Ben 
Murchison had; yet shoot him in the back and he will die 
like any other man. I knew Ben Murchison was human. 
You can’t be partners with a man, work and eat and sweat 
and swear with him, off and on, nearly six years without 
learning that. 

I knew he was old. Even in the tropics, in my time he 
was already passing into a sort of legend; in New York, 
where I went to sell our mahogany, once in a great while 
I’d meet some fellow who remembered having heard of him, 


“General Murchison? Is that the same bird we used to 
read about every time the lid blew off down yonder? I 
thought he was dead long ago. Didn’t I hear he was 
assassinated or something?” 

‘“‘He’s hard to kill,” I’d say. How else could I have 
put it? 

“Well, well, so he has settled down and gone into the 
lumber business! I bet he finds it tame. But I guess the 
soldier-of-fortune game is not so good any more, eh? It’s 
a wise man that knows when to cash in and quit.” 

And you could see how they imagined him, a hard- 
nosed, swashbuckling adventurer who had made his for- 
tune out of it. I let them think so. It made the name of 
Murchison & Pressley, Mahogany, stick in their romantic 
minds. 


**Y¥ou Know Alice in Wondertand?’’ I Asked Her Awkwardly 


How could I have made them see the man he was? This 
mild-eyed, talkative old fellow with his freckled hands, the 
hands of a mechanic rather than a killer;. his decently 
shabby black civilian clothes, more like a worn-out store- 
keeper than a veteran of many wars; the always-frayed 
stump of a cigar clamped in his mild whimsical old jaw, his 
always-unbuttoned vest—he wore a vest in deference to 
native ideas of gentility, unbuttoned in defiance of the 
same—exposing the slight elderly bulge at his middle and 
the fact that he wore a belt and suspenders too. Oh, he 
was comfortably unimpressive to the eye! And yet the 
thought of him—I can see it now—stood like a back- 
ground to my worthless life; steady, invulnerable, calm. 


qm 


OLDIER of fortune! That’s a funny phrase anyway. 

Of course the palmy days were before my time, but I’ve 
met a few of the old-timers and I never saw one yet that 
had a fortune worth the name. Take Captain Ames, of 
Salvador, stumping around this poor mesén he calls, still 
hopefully, Gran Hotel Americano. Take Barrett, the gun 
runner; he made big money in his time, but he’s broke 
now, and broken; gray-haired and shaky, with hands that 
keep eternally brushing at his clothes—a habit he acquired 
in tropical prisons. Take Johnny Hecht, who was a doctor 
once; he collected eleven bullet holes and was in a fair way 
to make it an even dozen when a careless flivver bumped 
him off. 

What led those fellows down the trail of violence? What 
did they get that paid them in the end? Certainly not 
fortune. 

They’re not practical, you know. Take old Ben Murchi- 
son. He had a genius for handling men; even the Mayas 
were not afraid of him, as they are of most white men. He 
was absolutely square; politicians trusted him, first and 


Marci 


last, with millions of pesos; even his enemies kn 
his word. And what did he have to show for. 
was old? The scars of battle and attempte 
friends who forgot what they owed him, and er 
did not forget. 

It used to irk me a little, this comic-opera nc 
tropics—palm trees, you know, and dark-eyec 
and revolutions as a sort of outdoor sport. It i: 
to find how much I’ve got to speak of revolut' 
have nothing to do with what I want to tell. Y, 
Ben Murchison had been what is called a soldier 
Certainly it was a revolution that made busir 
Mexico back in 1915 and sent me drifting on to 
to stumble into the starting wheels of that Pal 
that’s what convinced Ben Murchison that 
ought 
eyeon 
was al 
Butno 
I won’ 
any m 
have t 
trader, 
ing me 

The 
dark- 
but I; 
word: 
shall a 


chinnery of election. How can my people exi 
will of them? The poor indios, they are so} 
es-stupid; they cannot read; they only hearg 
bad demagogues.”’ -— 
That’s all there is to it. If you are in, yo 
good or bad; if you are out, you are a ae 
always bad. If you are an optimistic dem ag 
go through the form of being defeated at 1 
publicity, you know—issue your manifiest 
people to rise against the tyrant, and take } 
hills while your friends try the effect of popu 
on the army. That’s the machinery. If} 
wrong, you’d better keep on going. The ¢ 


unsuccessful demagogues. } 


shal 
That’s how Don Diego himself had come # 
ago, when he and Ben Murchison were in the 
that’s how he met his finish when he got 0 
grip at last. Br, 
Well, no matter. The business needed 
more than I did; but after the war, you 
body was buying pianos and mahogany 
market boomed. I lived at a high run bet 
and Guatemala. 
“Buck,” grumbled Uncle Ben, “what! 
bein’ in a swivet all the time? It takes two: 
around here, one to say ‘Here he comes,’ anit 
to say ‘There he goes!’ Seems like we @ on 
chance to chew the rag no more. All we ge 
is business.” ‘ef 
He liked to talk, you know. Many 4 
spun for me, first and last, sitting there 1 
shack at Number 1 Mill—the one that had 
I came to help him make his fortune. Man 
time, afterward, I remembered. Stars bur! 
that little clearing, or the high hard sun of t!' 
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g saws were still; only those fragmentary 
-he native quarters, hushed in the vast quiet 
the forest; only Gabriel Zalas, that stupid, 
'e of a man, squatting on the doorstep, silent 
in ease we needed anything; and Ben Murchi- 


jy LT always think of him. His rawhide chair 
| jly against the wall, his blue gaze roving 
sops of the mahogany to the sky, seeing for me 
at he remembered. 
n how comfortable you feel with a man who 
free gift of his career and his personality? But 
J to be practical, and he wasn’t. 
ettin’ plumb peaked around the eyes,’’ he 
n’t no sense to it, boy. You don’t have to sell 
gany there is. You got your trade comin’ 
shape; why don’t you set back now and let it 


ow where a good trade rode to when you 
ii git. I was tired, yes; and I’d very promptly 
»y usual touch of malaria too. But I kept on 
ren in the rainy season of 1919, I remember, I 
uch around the Hotel Central in the city with 
{ guess I felt a little virtuous about it. I was 
o.im. 
‘at I told myself. But there was something 
ae it now. The old restlessness was riding me 
, 1 got out of the Army I was glad to get back 
12; but it didn’t last. It’s a dull business, saw- 
yi you come right down to it. I was tired of 
: th transportation in a district where it rained 
i year. On the Pacific side, now, the rains are 
'!ld. Don’t ask me why. It’s so. 
ii of the Hotel Central; tired of the American 
the same ill-assorted, homesick crowd eter- 
, one another’s nerves; tired of the Club 
9) hat so-called sports club where the native 
3 pursued the gentlemanly sports of drinking, 
, grima—fencing with foils, the time-honored 
ent of gentlemen—and boasting about women. 
Laon I had little to boast of, and I couldn’t 


™ 7 Stamped on the Hand That Held the Revolver and Snatched 


a 


get up much interest in fencing. It takes 
a graceful temperament, I guess. 

Ben Murchison disapproved of my mem- 
bership in the Deportivo. 

“Buck,” he said, “‘you ain’t playin’ pol- 
ities, are you?” 

He couldn’t conceive any other reason 
for associating with natives. ‘Peon lovers”’ 
is the homely old-timers’ phrase 
for Americans who do it from 
choice. Myself, I wasn’t clear 
in my own mind about it—or 
anything. Drinking too much, 
gambling too much, working 
too much; but what else was 
there to do? 

“T see some right nice gringo 
girls around here,’’ he said with 
a fine imitation of a casual air. 
“How come you never squire 
none of ’em around? You ain’t 
playin’ bear to some sefiorita 
somewhere, are you, Buck?” 

“No,” I said, and let it go at is 
that. y 

But we were making money; 
we were beginning to cash in at 
last. Our New York balance climbed. By 1920 we were 
shipping all the squared mahogany logs we could handle 
with mule trucks on jungle roads. Rather listlessly I 
realized that a narrow-gauge railroad was possible for us 
now. 

Uncle Ben, though, was uneasy about politics. He could 
read the signs as well as any man alive. 

“Better not sink no money,” he argued, “in nothin’ we 
can’t put in our pockets and run with. Our mills are 
portable and our shacks ain’t worth worryin’ about; but a 
railroad stays put. Better go easy, Buck. Diego’s gettin’ 
old. No tellin’ what'll happen.”’ 

Don Diego was old—older than Ben Murchison. What 
of it? Any new administration, I figured cynically, would 


Margarita Constanza 
Ascension Del Valle 


be glad to take our good American 
dollars for mahogany that nobody 
else had the energy to go after. 

Thetruth is I’d lived twenty-seven 
years in Milo, Indiana, before I ever 
saw the tropics, and I guess I judged 
things from that viewpoint yet. I 
knew Ben Murchison had enemies; 
I’d seen him make a few and he 
told me about plenty of others. But 
when I read in a New York paper 
that aman named Verea had started 
a rebellion against Don Diego I 
wasn’t much concerned. I didn’t 
know anything about Verea. I’d 
never mixed in politics but once— 
involuntarily, and that was finished. 
Anselmo Palomar was dead. From 
the hospital windows, that time in 
1915, I’d seen Don Diego’s soldiers 
clean up a stray bit of that fiasco. 
Oh, nothing spectacular; it didn’t 
look very violent, even; just a few 
half-armed civilians stumbling back- 
ward while the soldiers cut them 
down. They fell and lay quiet on 
the cobblestones until a cart came 
and hauled them away. Street cleaners scattered sand 
on the place and it was finished. 

Very thoroughly Don Diego had controlled the ma- 
chinery in those days. 

Now, five years afterward, I learned a thing: Nothing 
is finished so long as any man remembers. 

“Tt’s just about all day, Buck,’ said Ben Murchison 
soberly when I got home. “ Diego’s lost his grip. The same 
crowd that backed Anselmo Palomar is behind this man 
Verea; and you know what that means, them hyenas 
havin’ the nerve to stick their heads up. They ain’t afraid 
of the Old Man no more.” 

“You think they’re betting on a sure thing?” 

(Continued on Page 126) 


it Up—I Didn’t Want Him to Shoot Me Before I Could Get Him to Listen to Reason 
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This is the 
Age of Causes 


“MINORITY cael 
S CAUSE” 


SY ata Ainuayems 


to large numbers of people, is divided into 

several prominent eras or ages, such as the 
Jurassic age, the paleolithic age, the neolithic 
age, the Pleistocene age, and soon. Some people, 
of course, deny this. They not only deny it, but they are 
so vehement and violent in their denial that they have 
made a great burning cause out of it. 

One of the reasons for this lies in the fact that the present 
era is an era of causes—great, sacred, passionate causes 
that sweep through entire communities and mighty gath- 
erings and conventions like tidal waves or prairie fires, and 
fill everyone that they touch with a blind and insatiable 
craving to kick someone in the shins. 

Consequently there is a belief in many quarters that 
influential clubs and societies all over the United States 
should address resolutions and petitions to their senators 
and congressmen, as soon as the names of the senators and 
congressmen can be learned, urging upon them the advisa- 
bility of designating the present period of American history 
as the causic age, or age of causes. 

There are many Americans of fairly advanced age whose 
lives, until a comparatively recent date, have never been 
touched by any great cause except that of the Armenian 
and the Turk. 

Things have changed with lightning-like rapidity, how- 
ever, since the dawn of the twentieth century and the birth 
of the nasty and nefarious trusts, big business, the interests, 
and similar rowdy children of America’s prosperity; and 
nowadays almost everyone who pretends to be anyone is 
participating in at least one, and frequently in several, 
extremely important causes. 


[reo history of the world, as is well known 


Aln Epidemic of Causitis 


NFORMATION concerning these causes is handed to all 

available persons from time to time by Washington 

representatives who know everything about any number of 
pet causes. 

Above all else, incidentally, they know how to keep the 
causes before the people with sufficient prominence to con- 
tinue drawing a combined remuneration that not only 
would have settled the entire Armenian question in the 
days before the causic age, but would have been sufficient 


to buy up the entire Balkan Peninsula at the low real- - 


estate prices that obtained in Europe during the Victorian 
age. 


CARTOONS BY 


By Kemmetlh IL. Roberts 
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There are, of course, a great many millions of American 
people who are not interested in causes; but they are the 
people who cannot be reached by Washington representa- 
tives whose business it is to supply causes to anyone who is 
willing to accept them, and to create a spirit of acceptance 
in anyone who has an aversion to causes. 

Usually the persons who cannot be thus reached are the 
persons who do not belong to clubs or organizations of 
any sort. 

Anyone who belongs to a club or an organization can 
usually be reached by any able Washington cause repre- 
sentative, and can generally be induced to hold pronounced 
opinions about causes concerning which he knows very 
little—to say nothing of causes concerning which he 
knows nothing whatsoever. 

The importance of great sacred causes in the business of 
the Government of the United States has reached such 
proportions that efforts are being made to start a move- 
ment that will get practically all of the 110,000,000 Amer- 
ican people enrolled in clubs or organizations of one sort or 
another. When this has been done and the Washington 
cause representatives set to work to get a cause enacted 
into law, according to the interesting habit that they have 
so impressively developed during the causic age, they will 
be able to fill a given senator’s or congressman’s office so 
full of telegrams and letters that the senator or congress- 
man will have to sit out in the hall if he wishes to transact 
any business. 

As things stand at present, the Washington cause repre- 
sentatives have access to only a small portion of the Amer- 
ican people—some 17,000,000, according to Washington’s 
political experts and other equally unreliable sources of 
information. 

This small portion is divided into a thousand groups who 
are interesting themselves in a thousand different causes, 
and each cause is both supported and opposed with 
excessive violence. 

Notwithstanding these divisions in the already small 
portion of the American people who can be induced by 
Washington’s cause representatives to carry on a fight for 
or against any given cause, it has been stated repeatedly 
by intelligent United States senators—and there are some 


of them, in spite of the disrepute i 
United States Senate has fallen 
the last two sessions of the Co 
United States not one law has be 
the statute books of the nation 
been passed as a result of the persistent { 
yapping of the comparatively few people | 
great, sacred cause out of it. 
To understand the reasons for the awe-in:! 
of cause supporters and cause representativ: 
magnificent unfolding of the causic age to a! 
in which no law can come into being unle) 
spirit of a great burning cause deigns to wy 
one must regard for a moment the brain-nur: 
with which the United States has passed fro1! 
one of the greatest bureaucracies that the v 
seen. a 
At the beginning of the twentieth cent 
States was a republic. The different tow: 
states of the United States took care of t 
their citizens in a moderately successful mi 
different departments of the Federal Gove 
Departments of State, War, Navy, Treasur 
and what not, swept up the crumbs that wé 
the not unreasonable annual cost of slightl) 
000,000. ¢ 
As for outside bureaus and commissiol, 
only three of them—Civil Service, Interst( 
and the Smithsonian. The cost of rum! ni 
was some $800,000 a year, and the last was! 
private endowment. BY 


| 
| 


Bureaus and More Burt 


We eee century now slips by. 
supported pompadours and the bident ¢F 
to young ladies devoid of hips, petticoats + 
These shrinkages, however, have been thee 
what has happened to the Government of th 
which has grown so puffy and overdresse 
the queen mother of a Northern Europ 

Instead of taking care of themselves, t 
cities and states of the United States h 
selves with piteous sobs upon the am 
mother government, and the mother g 
obligingly consented to comfort and 
them and their citizens in every possible 


activity in which the humblest American 
is controlled or supervised by a bureau or 
yn in Washington. 

schools, so far, are free from interference and 
poy Washington bureaus; and since the super- 
*/e schools by the Federal Government has be- 
¢f the great burning causes of the causic era, it 
» ely that the long, prehensile, inquisitive nose 
/ ral Government will soon be stuck firmly and 
ai’ into all the schools in the land. 

., boards and bureaus and commissions in Wash- 
» he investigation, regulation and assistance of 
4 n activity in the United States, to say nothing 
of activities that are known to nobody except 
a re doing the investigating. 

3 TURDAY EVENING Post devoted an article each 
t work of a different Washington bureau, out of 
,xisting, the series would be finished around the 
’ and by that time so many new nose-sticking 
yild have come into existence that an explana- 
4: duties would require another article a week 
« fifty or sixty years. 

reaucrats and admirers of bureaucracies who 
a to murmur against what may seem to them to 
‘eration in these statements are requested to 
3ureau of the Budget for the increased costs 
«mmental departments, with their countless 


d’ costing slightly under $500,000,000 a year by 
| quarter century had elapsed, they had soared 
racefully to a position where their annual cost 
d) nearly $2,500,000,000. In place of the three 
ssions that existed outside of the departments 
2were twenty-seven; and the expense of run- 
instead of being slightly over $800,000, was 
 $650,000,000. 
ites should, at this juncture, be taken out for 
— of these figures. 


tse in Each and Every Building 


!t this, it is an exaggeration to say that bureaus 
1 tissions of the United States are increasing to 
t ver before known in the world’s history, and 
} 2 sticking their noses into every activity of the 
le, then it is an equal exaggeration to say 
of automobiles in America is increasing 


d more trades, professions, businesses and 

estigated, regulated and interfered with 
ion bureaus and commissions, so is Washing- 
d more the Mecca for the great causes that 


hope for more attention from bureaus or that demand less 
attention from bureaus or that ardently desire the forma- 
tion of more bureaus. 

Scarcely a train enters Washington without disgorging 
the representative of a new and unheard-of organization 
that is anxious to get behind some great big cause which 
will mean money in its pocket or money out of the pockets 
of its competitors and enemies. 

Every office building in Washington harbors from a 
half dozen to a half hundred representatives of burning, 
vital causes that are trying to get taxes removed from 
themselves and attached to someone else; or get something 
for nothing that would otherwise have to be paid for; or 
get the tariff removed from something in which they are 
interested and increased on something in which someone 
else is interested; or get a law passed establishing a bureau 
or commission that will prevent them from losing money 
in ordinary business risks; or get a bureau formed that will 
provide pleasing jobs and large salaries for certain persons 
who are incapable of earning a living—including them- 
selves—or help in promoting some great curative movement 
that will not only create several big, soul-stirring bureaus 
but that will result in laws to stop farm troubles, coughs, 
colds and snowstorms and other natural phenomena that 
can no more be changed or affected by laws than the tem- 
perature or the height of the tide or the velocity of the 
wind can be affected by laws. 

Nearly every trade, profession, fad, business, union, 
trust and league in America has established national head- 
quarters in Washington; and from these headquarters, 
day after day, week after week, month after month and 
year after year, pour telegrams and bulletins that instruct 
the members of their respective organizations as to ex- 
actly when their particular great, sacred causes come up 
for consideration before the House or the Senate and what 
steps they shall take to insure the success or the downfall 
of each cause. 

These headquarters are of varying sizes and degrees of 
importance, from those that are sufficiently grand and 
powerful to own their own buildings, down to those that 
have grand names and titles but merely represent a means 
of livelihood for decayed legislators, shyster lawyers and sus- 
picious characters who claim a knowledge of legislation, 
procedure and public officials which they don’t possess. 

There is the gleaming white-marble temple of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, staring 
across the elms of Jackson Square to the portico of the 
White House, and housing the representatives of all 
the business men of the United States. The American 
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Federation of Labor building shelters the representatives 
of the nation’s labor unions, who busy themselves in 
watching with hawklike eyes for the encroachments of 
Wall Street and the pestiferous predatory interests. 

All the pacifist organizations have Washington head- 
quarters, and all the great women’s clubs, and numerous 
organizations to encourage the breaking down of the pro- 
hibition law, and the great and powerful Anti-Saloon 
League to uphold it, and various pro-immigration and 
anti-immigration societies, and large numbers of farm or- 
ganizations—some of which represent farmers and some 
of which represent anyone that is willing to part with the 
requisite amount of money—and the soldiers and sailors 
of the Great War and nearly every other war ever fought— 
with the possible exception of those fought prior to the 
Wars of the Roses—and the bankers and the wholesale 
grocers and the canners and the Boy and Girl Scouts and 
the railroads and the packers and the coal-mine owners 
and the copper-mine owners and the owners of railway 
stocks and the drug manufacturers and the engineers and 
the steamship lines and the public accountants and the 
automobile owners and the Friends of Greece and the cone 
manufacturers and the crushed-stone people and the fer- 
tilizer manufacturers and the Portland-cement makers and 
the lime people and the lumber people and the butter-and- 
egg men, and so on and so forth, by the hundreds. 


The Loudest Voice Wins 


ig: THE collecting of names of organizations that exist in 
Washington for the sole purpose of watching the progress 
of causes in which their employers are interested, or ought 
to be interested, or expect to be interested, I accumulated 
a list that, if printed in THE SATURDAY EVENING Post in 
agate type—which is about one half the size of the type 
in which this article is printed—would fill between three 
and a half and four columns of the same size as the one 
in which these words appear. This, if one stops to think 
it over, is what is known in the so-called sunny South as 
right smart of a list. 

As a result of the toil and the warning outcries of these 
Washington cause representatives, the voice of the Amer- 
ican people is heard resounding raucously and imperiously 

(Continued on Page 202) 


There are Thousands of Different Causes, All Supported or Opposed With Excessive Violence 
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mat. try 1 Theat In: 


By SAMUEL G. BLYTHE 


SMILING 
young 
Queens- 


lander, name of 
Dodds, who was 
quartered near me 
on the Ventura, 
came along the 
deck one morning, 
after we had been 
plugging down to- 
ward the equator 
from Honolulutwo 
or three days, and 
asked, ‘‘ Would 
you like to see the 
bugs?” 

“Bugs?” I re- 
peated dully. 
“Bugs? What do 
you mean—bugs? 
New passengers?”’ 

“Very new,” he 
toldme. “Some of 
them were born 
only last night.”’ 

oR or nel avait 
Ml.eyht coae ane 
young man 
amazed me. 

‘Certainly. 
Stacks and stacks 
of them.” 

I remonstrated 
with him gently. 
“My son,’ I said, 
“do not josh me. 
This is a lovely 
morning, and 
peaceful. Go and 
find somebody else 
to spoof. Besides, 
Iam busy just now 
perfecting my 
great plan to put 
gyroscopes on the 
flying fishes in order to stabilize them so they can remain 
indefinitely in the air, thus enabling them to escape the 
rapacious monsters that pursue them in the vasty deep, 
and giving added joy to the bored passengers who have 
nothing else to look at in these waters. Brush by.” 

“But,” he persisted, ‘I mean what I say. Come along 
and have a look.” 


Under the Spreading Cactus Plants 


URE that I was letting myself in for a sell of some kind, 
I climbed with him to the top deck. He waved his 

hand over a considerable colony of what looked to be rabbit 
hutches, each hut provided with four handles, and all 
clustered about the funnel and giving 
the top deck quite an air of settle- 
ment. It looked like a neat little 
village of houses for dwarfs. 

“There you are,” hesaid. ‘There 
is my bug factory. Have a look.” 

‘“‘Wait a minute,” I insisted. 
“Let’s get this straight. What kind 
of bugs, and what for, and whence 
and whither?” 

“Cactus bugs.” 

“T may be dumb,” I told him, 
“but that brief explanation doesn’t 
help mea bit. What are cactus bugs 
and what are you going to do with 
them?” 

He told me the story. Years ago, 
he did not know how many, some 
settler or traveler in Queensland, 
perhaps with an eye for the exotic in 
plants, or thinking to perk up some 
forthcoming garden with a border of 
the spiny things, or merely as a curi- 
osity—somebody, anyhow, or some- 
thing—brought in a few sprigs of that 
cactus familiarly known as prickly 
pear. Nor is it known whether the 
cactus was planted, or thrown away, 
or how it reached the land. The 
known fact is that in some way the 
cactus sprigs got their toes into the 
friendly soil of tropical Queensland. 


Whereupon the cactus gave three whoops of joy and 
began to spread. No one paid any attention to it at first. 
Rum-looking thing it was, quite a novelty in its way. 
None of it ever seen in Australia before. Came from 
America, they said, where there was plenty of it on the 
hot and arid lands. -No such growth in Australia, thank 
heaven. No earthly use to man or beast. 

All the cactus desired was to be let alone. It hadfounda 
congenial home. It spread. It spread and spread. It 
kept on spreading. After a time the Queensland farmers 
and station men—they call ranches stations out there— 
took notice. The cactus was encroaching on the grazing 
land and the plow land. It was encroaching by leaps and 
bounds, by acres and acres, by miles and miles. They tried 
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The Australian Fleet in Farm Cove, Sydney Harbor 


Drafting Rams on Boaroke Station, Riverina District, New South Wales, Australia 


came originally from two keys off the coas 
How it ever got here we do not know, 


here. 


ported it for us, and now we’ ve got to get ri 
the greatest pest we have.” 


O DODDS had been in America for eigh 
studying the cactus on our waste places, ¢ 
and in South America, seeking for a pest that 
the pest. He had found a bug that eats the pu 
cactus leaves, lays its eggs therein and produc 
that eat and lay their eggs, and he was bri 


We imported it, or something, or si 


Fighting Pest With Pest 


few million of these bt 
progeny born from da 
a view of propagating! 
billion and turning the 
Australian cactus. 

““We can’t expect 
enough bugs to eat al 
he said, “‘but if we 
to eat avenues in thi 
acres of land thataren 
ered with the cactus / 
done something, for | 
will enable men to get 
cactus, which they car 
now, and perhaps des 
tard it. As it is now, t 
sents asolid spiny fron! 
miles, and there is no” 
under it or over it 0 
within it. 

“And to think,” 
as he began to potter 
his hutches, “it isn’t 
plant! It is not 4 
There was none of it ( 
imported it.”’ 

“Like the rabbits?’ 

“Exactly. Some 
thought it would be 
few rabbits, and 
out. Australia is 
to rabbits, for those ¢ 


a id 


nultiplied to trillions, and they are an enormous 
g us great sums in destroyed agricultural prod- 
‘the foxes also. Some English johnny wanted 
hounds in Australia. We had no foxes, so he 
t tafew. Now the foxes are as big a pest, and as 
yas the rabbits. They have multiplied into a fox 
‘it costs us other enormous sums every year. 
ny that is such a pest to the sheepmen did not 
, Australia. It is another pernicious outsider.” 


| 


|Happy Hunting Ground for Pests 


[ ms to be a national characteristic with the Aus- 
ia —importing trouble. They have begun to grow 
a Queensland, and it would not be surprising to 
gome pet-loving digger has imported a few pairs 
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The Circular Quay, Sydney 


| 
| 


wils to make things cheery around the house, 
fell results to the cotton. Of course, the 
i authorities, having learned their lesson, put the 
1 rictions on the bringing in of plants and bugs, 
(| but the chances are that some blighter will 
1 ‘ew boll weevils when they are not looking, and 
oll wee- 
|] Jourish 
tv home. 
4 to like 
\ tralia. 
i strong 
dingly 
Q. 
ere the 
i tor and 
|, rexam- 
Uralia is 
» haven 
n od they 
ne alit- 
(import- 
1 I was 
Sall, that 
t ustralia 
Nag and 
st arm to 
hrassed 
/, hey im- 
t British 
! strike. 
é not an 
strike 
fact, it 
\ legiti- 
‘Titish 
it was 
manced 
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for disarrangement of regular sources 
of distribution, for crippled service, 
for loss of interest earning on capital 
invested in cargoes, for special insur- 
ance and in many other ways. At 
one time, when I was there, there 
were between seventy ‘and eighty 
ships tied up in Australian ports, 
and the losses to the commonwealth, 
in commerce, business, transporta- 
tion, to say nothing of the breaches 
of peace by the rioting, were many 
thousands of pounds sterling a day. 

The Australian strike was an arti- 
ficialone. It brought about a general 
election, wherein the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Bruce, went 
to the country 
on the broad 
question of the 
domination of 
Australia by 
such forces as 
these, which he 
won satisfacto- 
rily at the poll- 
ing in Novem- 
ber. The strike was lost, after four 
months of disaster to Australian and 
British commerce. 

It was, primarily, it is claimed by 
those who know the intents and pur- 
poses of it, a Red-engineered attack 
at Great Britain, and not a legiti- 
mate wage dispute; because, when 
Australian and British ships were 
tied up at the docks or moored idle 
in the harbors, German ships, Greek 
ships, Scandinavian ships, Dutch 
ships, on which the rates of pay are 
not nearly so high as they were on 
the striking ships, came and went 
constantly, and took in their bottoms 
the Australian products that should 
have been carried in Australian and 
British bottoms. 

This is a specific instance of the tendency of Australia to 
go outside her own great territory and drag in troubles, and 
of the disastrous complaisance to communist and other 
sinister influences that are working out there, first, for the 
communization of Australia and second, for the destruc- 
tion of the British Empire. Although Bruce and the 


A Scene on the Hawkes River, New South Wales 
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White Shorthorn Cattle, Australia 


Conservatives won this latest election, several men who 
know things Australian told me when I was there that no 
matter whether Bruce won or not, in November, there was 
sure to bea Federal Labor government within a few years— 
two or three, they said. 


The Way of the Politician 


OW a Labor government over there can mean whatever 

it is made to mean. It may mean a government by 
the Labor Party along radical but not destructive lines, or 
it may mean exactly the opposite. Five out of six of the 
states comprising the Australian commonwealth are now 
ruled by Labor governments of various degrees of radical- 
ism. The government of Queensland is furthest under the 
control of the professional labor agitators. When I was 
there this government surrendered unconditionally to 
demands made in a railway strike—the railways are state- 
owned in Australia—and gave the extremists everything 
they asked. The fear in Australia is not of a Federal Labor 
government, per se, but of a Federal Labor government 
dominated by the labor agitators who are, in turn, sup- 
ported by labor unions in which the Reds are working cease- 
lessly and efficiently, and with a power of disintegration cf 
the true principles of labor unionism and a change of them 
; to communism 
that is already no- 
ticeable, and may 
be dangerous in 
the future. 

Labor troubles 
are a chronic part 
of the politics of 
Australia, and la- 
bor agitators and 
their creeds, de- 
mands, threats 
and domination 
are constantly to 
be reckoned with. 
Australian politi- 
cians are no differ- 
ent from any other 
politicians. What 
they are looking 
for is power, and 
what they are will- 
ing to give for 
votes to get them 
that power is any- 
thing that is asked 
by any organiza- 
tion that com- 
mandsvotes. That 
isn’t a unique po- 
sition for politi- 
cians to take. Itis 
universal. It ap- 
plies in the United 
States, in Eng- 
land—everywhere 
where there is 
suffrage. The diffi- 
culty with the Aus- 
tralian political 
situation is that 
the demands on 
the Australian pol- 
iticians come from 

(Continued on 

Page 159) 
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Janet Enlarged Her Condemnation of Motorboats as a Class. She Said Rebelliously, “‘There’s Always Something to Fix About Them”’ 


ceded in a faintly resentful tone. “But I 
don’t know much else about her.”’ 

Mr. Hart said nothing. He was a man not 
easily ruffied, and he sat now at ease, his half- 
closed eyes resting gently on the scene before them. The 
veranda overhung the water: the lake lay blue and deeper 
blue where little gusts of wind played across its surface, 
breaking occasionally into flashes of white foam; and 
beyond, rising to meet the blue of the sky, the lesser moun- 
tains reared their heads. Ossipee, from this point of view, 
like nothing so much as a crocodile sprawled asleep upon 
the strand; and Red Hill to the north; and between the 
two, a blue spire against the further blue, Chocorua’s stark 
dome. Mr. Hart liked to sit here and watch the chang- 
ing play of shadow across the green flanks of Ossipee, and 
he refused to be concerned; but Mrs. Hart was obviously 
disturbed in her mind. 

‘“And she’s as dainty as she can be,”’ she continued, 
thinking aloud, expecting no reply. “Of course, Lin’s my 
son, but I must say it’s a wonder to me what she sees in 
him.” 

“It’s barely possible,’’ Mr. Hart suggested in a tone of 
dry amusement, “that she may have seen him with his 
face clean. He has such hours.” 

Mrs. Hart lifted her eyes from the petit point upon 
which she was engaged and looked over the veranda rail 
down toward the boathouse below them. The Hellwinder 
lay there along the wharf. The hatch above her engine 
was open, and in this open hatch Lin’s blond head ap- 
peared, and an ear smudged with black grease. 

“Lin!” she called. ‘‘Oh, Lin!” 

The young man, without rising, looked up toward her, 
only his eyes and brow rising above the coamings of the 
hatch. By the movements of his head, jerking to and fro, 
it was apparent that his hands were still engaged at some 
task about the engine. 

“It’s time you started, Lin,” she told him. ‘It’s nearly 
half-past one.” 

His head dropped out of sight again without reply, and 
Mrs. Hart sighed. 

““Maybe having her here will make him keep himself 
clean. Maybe we'll see something of him once in a while.” 

Her husband smiled under his mustache. ‘More likely 
to see less,’ he predicted, “with two attractions competing 
for his time.” 

“T’ve been worried about them,”’ Mrs. Hart confessed. 
“For one thing, she’s Western. Oh, nice, of course; but 


Sexe a pretty little thing,” Mrs. Hart con- 


, 


ILLUSTRATED 


filmes Williams 


STEWART 


BY ROBERT Ww. 


Lin’s a New Englander. And she’s only seen him when he 
was dressed up, you might say. I don’t know what she’ll 
do when she sees the way he really is.” 

“TLin’s all right,” Mr. Hart protested. He was always 
quick to defend his son, even against Mrs. Hart. “And 
she’s a sensible girl, isn’t she?” 

“Well, he’s a trial to any woman,”’ Mrs. Hart insisted. 
“You’d think a motorboat was the most important thing 
in the world. But I thought I’d ask her to visit us and if 
they’re not suited to each other they’ll find it out. She 
might as well see what he’s like now as later.” 

“Better, perhaps,” Mr. Hart agreed. He was silent for 
a moment, lighting a fresh cigar, affecting unconcern. But 
when he rose to toss his match into the lake he in turn 
called to his son, ‘‘Oh, Lin!”” And when Lin’s eyes once 
more appeared above the hatch coamings, he echoed Mrs. 
Hart’s warning. ‘‘Time you started, Lin.” 

Lin ducked out of sight once more, and Mrs. Hart said, 
“There, you see! He didn’t even hear you. You could tell 
that by the look in his eyes.” 

Mr. Hart chuckled. ‘‘Guess you needn’t worry, ma.” 

Below them, Lin stood up at last, climbed back into the 
driving seat and closed the hatches. He looked toward the 
house and seemed to see them for the first time. 

““What time is it?”’ he called. 

“‘ After half past,’’ Mr. Hart replied. 

“Half past?’’ Lin echoed in consternation. “Say, why 
didn’t you tell me?”” He stepped upon the starter and the 
grind of the engine and then the deafening roar of the ex- 
haust drowned any retort they might have attempted. For 
a moment the boat lay beside the wharf, quivering with the 
racket and stress of her racing motor; then he shut off the 
ignition and stepped out to loose the lines and jumped back 
into the boat again. Once more the engine roared, and as 
he eased in the reverse the exhaust became irregular, the 
cylinders hitting erratically as he backed out into the open 
lake and swung to turn. When he straightened out upon 
his course at last he waved his hand to the two on the 
veranda; and the explosions steadied and became regular 
as the Hellwinder leaped upon her way. 

“It’s going to be a little hard on both of them,” Mrs. 
Hart prophesied as the boat passed out of sight. “I’m 
afraid they’ll have a difficult time.” 


“Tt’s going to be hard on us,” | 
corrected. ‘‘We’ve got to live with | 

Mrs. Hart seemed not to hear; | 
tion was! following the diminishing 
the Hellwinder’s race down the lake 
plosions had become spasmodic, and she said 
“There, he’s fooling with the engine again.” 
the exhaust quickened into a purring rhythm 0 
she relaxed her posture. ‘‘No, he’s gone on.” 
added a moment later, ‘‘I do hope he gets to th 
time.” | 


When her train slowed for the station at Wei’ 
in question, Janet Trundy, was conscious of 
tightening in her throat, a suggestion of nervous 
had in the nature of things seen a good deal of| 
she had met Mrs. Hart only once and Mr. Hart) 
and the approaching visit was vaguely terrify) 
tried to laugh at her own uneasiness, and while | 
brushed her she hummed under her breath: 


“« John took me round to see his mother —' 


* 


But in spite of this, when the train stopped a!) 
lowed the porter down the aisle she was trembl: 
desperately; and when she descended it: 
blind with excitement, so that it was some littl 
fore she realized that Lin was not there. Shi) 
expected that Mr. and Mrs. Hart would come W! 
meet her; but there was no one there, not even | 

There were a great many other people crowdil 
so she stood still where she was till the train pI 
the crowd thinned and she was left in co 
tion; but still Lin did not find her. At last 
bag and walked along the platform till she eov 
landing below, and she tried to discover Lin in} 
of the boats moored there, all confusingly alk 
accustomed eyes. But there was no Lin. 

A baggage truck passed her and she was 
sight of her trunk; and three boys in party: 
ers stopped to look at her, and made ind 
meant for her to hear. She was amused, but mé 
to smile. Then they moved away and she bega 
again; and she checked up in her memory 
that she had come on the right day and on 
and to the right place. So at last—she had 
or more, and it was hot and dirty and uncon 
station platform—she decided that Lin ¥ 
and that she must take care of herself as bes 
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Jered telephoning, and with this in mind con- 

vrity in the person of the station agent. That 
¢itleman looked at her with some curiosity. He 
Je was no telephone on Mr. Hart’s island. 

’s due here this afternoon,” he explained. 

‘some express for them—meat from Boston.” 

d and said emphatically, “‘He’s due here to 


es sudied her frankly and then replied, ‘‘Guess 
uble with his boat or he’d have been here.” 
lihis to be vaguely complimentary, but also it 
yorry about Lin. 

dt think anything’s happened to him?” she in- 


a ast afraid. 
chuckled. ‘‘He’s allright. But I’d hire youa 
y3 you.” 
/ oecurred to her that this was possible, and she 
“sely relieved. Under his direction she pres- 
(ered a boatman who would take her to the 
niwhen he went up to get her trunk she called 
) There’s some express for the Harts. We might 
that too.” 
i. He was a stumpy little man in an old straw 
) overalls, and his boat had an air of ruin about 
2t was not critical. The boatman presently re- 
trunk and express upon one of the baggage 
1 oaded them into the boat. Janet he bade sit 
n 1 front, and when she was settled he gave her a 


t over you,” he said, “in case we get a little 


3 obeyed he cast off the lines, then turned over 
¢y hand and they moved away. 

arse lay, Janet perceived, directly across the 
4) an opening between two islands. The engine 
yout it was 
r slike, and 
le what 
der a pleas- 
Once or 
4 boatman 
yard to do 
gio the en- 
tt last he 
Je satisfied 
formance 
d in his 
git over the 


‘ecting Lin 
wasyou?”’ 


ded. ‘‘ Yes, 
im. Prob- 
bat broke 


: down here 
>the other 
. “He said 
ning gears 
jing him. 
vonder if 
49 on him. 
*s pretty 
i’ year old 
<2ut all he’s 
me to her 
€ jut in.” 
{oename of 
isn't it?’’ 


oe the fast- 
the lake,”’ 


‘now, but 
for a long 
‘nearly al- 


dher since 
’. Hewas 
Ad at fixing 

T can re- 
ne night 
van’t over 


“Well, I’m Not Going to Marry a Man That Will Leave Me on Our Honeymoon 


“We must watch for him,” Janet suggested. “‘He may 
need help now.” 

The boatman nodded. ‘I’m a-watching,’’ he replied. 
“Lin’s helped out a lot of folks in his time,’’ he continued, 
“getting them off a rock or diving for an anchor or some- 
thing. Swims like a fish. I’ve heard tell he stayed under 
water two minutes once to see if he could.” 

*“You know him well?” Janet inquired. 

“Used to work over that way,” the other agreed. ‘‘Lin 
knows everybody around the lake. He’s a right common 
man. I guess his father’s wuth all of a million dollars, but 
Lin acts like he wan’t anybody.’ He cocked an ear to- 
ward his engine, muttered under his breath, ‘‘A mite thin,” 
and leaned forward to make some adjustment hidden from 
Janet’s eyes. 

“Thin?” she repeated, wondering if he meant Lin. 

“Needle valve,’’ he explained cryptically; and then 
added, ‘‘There’s Lin now, over toward the Witches.’’ 
And he swung his craft. They had just passed between the 
islands; and ahead, at some distance, Janet saw a long, 
low, mahogany-colored motorboat drifting with the wind, 
no sign of life aboard her. ‘‘That’s the Hellwinder,’’ he 
explained. 

“T don’t see Lin,’”’ Janet protested, a little fearful. 

““He’s down out of sight, working on her,’’ the man said 
reassuringly. 

“Do you think he’s all right?” 

“Oh, he’s always all right.””, He swung to make a circle 
and so slid alongside the other boat and shut off his own 
engine, holding the two craft together. Janet, leaning 
across behind him, looked into the Hellwinder and had a 
glimpse of a blackened face and two eyes in the gloom 
under the deck in front of the engine. The boatman said 
cheerfully, “‘Matter, Lin? Need any help?” 

“Timing gears let go,’”’ Lin explained in a dull voice. ‘I 
had to retime her. Pretty near done now.” 


to Fix a Motorboat, Lin”’ 


“Got your girl here,’? the man explained. ‘‘Want I 
should take her on over?”’ 

Lin seemed struck by this. ‘‘Who?” he repeated in an 
abstracted way. ‘Oh, hello, Janet!’’ he exclaimed then, 
and came crawling painfully over the engine and stood up, 
a figure of grease and oil, to face her. 

Janet held out her hands to him. “Hello, Lin!” 

The boatman chuckled. ‘‘He’ll get you all over grease, 
miss,” he warned. ‘‘She was worried about you, Lin,” he 
explained, and laughed at this as a jest. 

“I’m all right,” Lin assured her, putting his hands be- 
hind him. “Only oily. What time is it? Did I keep you 
waiting?”’ 

Janet shook her head. “It was all right,’’ she declared. 

“T can give you a tow,” the boatman offered. 

*“‘T’ve just got the wires to fix now,” Lin replied. “‘ You 
can take Miss Trundy on, if you want, and the stuff there.”’ 

“‘T’d rather stay with you, Lin,” Janet suggested, sud- 
denly afraid to meet Lin’s father and mother without 
Lin’s support. ‘If you don’t mind.” 

“‘That’s all right,”’ he agreed. ‘‘Climb over. Hold the 
boat, will you, Jim? Mind taking the trunk over?” 

“Guess you'll beat me,” the other commented as Janet 
made the transfer from one boat to another. Under her 
weight the Hellwinder rolled alarmingly and she had to 
clutch the gunwale to keep from falling. The other boat 
drifted away, and Lin watched while the boatman started 
his engine, and Janet watched Lin. 

She asked uncertainly, “Are you all right, Lin? You 
look—pale.”’ 

“Kind of close under the deck,” he said in a dull tone. 
“Say, I’m sorry you had to wait.”’ 

“You couldn’t help it if the boat wouldn’t run,” she re- 
assured him. 

That touched Lin’s pride. 
ways run,” he protested. 


“Oh, the Hellwinder will al- 

“But she didn’t sound just 
right.”” His attention 
reverted to the engine. 
“T’ll fix those wires,” 
he muttered, and 
climbed forward into 
the bow. 

“You mean you 
could have come on?”’ 
Janet asked gently, 
looking after him. 

“Oh, yes, but she 
wasn’t hitting right,’ 
he explained, and sank 
fathoms deep in his 
business forward there. 

Janet watched him 
for a moment with a 
curiously twisted little 
smile; and once she 
seemed about to 
speak, and there was a 
suggestion of pique in 
her eye. But in the 
end she held her silence 
and decided to sit 
down. There were in 
the Hellwinder three 
seats, running from 
side to side, and Janet, 
moving gingerly so as 
not to tip the unstable 
boat, sat down on the 
middleone. Sherested 
her elbows on the back 
of the seat in front of 
her and watched Lin, 
and now and then he 
looked up and caught 
her eye. When he did 
so she always smiled, 
but Lin did not smile. 
His eyes were glazed, 
and sometimes his 
mouth twisted to one 
side as he twisted with 
his pliers on the fasten- 
ing of some reluctant 
wire. She perceived, 
with mingled feelings, 
that he had forgotten 
she was there. 

He presently 
emerged, crawling 
over the engine toward 
her, wiping his hands 
on a piece of waste 
which, if it did not 
clean them, at least 
made their general hue 
uniformly dark. 

(Continued on 
Page 149) 
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“Boys,’? Began Mr. Gerrard, “‘I Got a Good Story for You. It’s Got to Do With This Sap’’ 


Closing-Complete-Sports-Special-A bsolutely- 

Extra editions of the afternoon papers that 
carried the first stories. “Thwarted Love,” ran 
the headlines, ‘‘Drives Broadway Butterfly to 
Suicide.”’ Then, lest the feebler-witted readers fail to grasp 
the situation from so few words, smaller headlines essayed 
elucidation: “Broadway Butterfly Driven to Suicide by 
Thwarted Love.” Accordingly, many people gathered the 
impression that a former chorus girl had killed herself. 

These first stories, however, were incorrect in more than 
one particular. The fact is not, of course, unprecedented. 
But in this case a definite correction had to be made of at 
least one of the errors. As it turned out, happily enough 
for the lady, she was not dead. Instead of scoring a bull’s- 
eye, the bullet had been able to do no better than render 
its target hors de combat for three days. 

At the end of that time Miss Frankie Gerrard rallied 
long enough to take a spoonful of nourishment and give 
out five interviews. Eventually, if you must know, she 
recovered. 

There were, too, other errors in those first stories, just 
as there were, in fact, misapprehensions in all the ac- 
counts until Miss Gerrard returned to consciousness and 
the reporters, and so cleared up the points in question. 


[: WAS the Five-Star-Final-Night-Wall-Street- 


I 


T NOON of the day that was still to see Miss Gerrard 

stop a bullet, in Goosch’s Delicatessen, which is about 

two reels and a stagger off Broadway, the establishment’s 

only clerk, an anxious-looking stripling, sat tipped idly 

back in the rest chair, his hands in his apron pockets and 

his eyes resting reflectively on the spread middle pages of 
the Daily Pictorial in his lap. 

There, displayed prominently among other triumphs of 
the camera, was the picture of a handsome, rather dégagé 
young man staring truculently out at the reader. Beneath 
was this legend: 


“Poisoned Love! Oscar Welt, 25, (above) picturesque 
young plumber-Don Juan, love prize in struggle between 
two beautiful women; Miss Lydia Nidia, silver sheet 
luminary (right); and Miss Bertha Garfunkle, home girl 
(left). Miss Garfunkle is under arrest charged with send- 
ing box of poisoned marshmallows to noted rival. Story 
on Page 7.” 


Mr. Goosch’s only clerk studied this exhibit long and 
thoughtfully. If—if only—if only the name of the hand- 
some, rather dégagé young love prize had been Owen 
Gollop, 21, (above) picturesque young delicatessen clerk- 
Don Juan. If—if only —— He sighed. 

Business was slow. The day was drowsy. Mr. Goosch’s 
Owen Gollop allowed his eyes to close once or twice, and 
he sat as though asleep. Then, presently, waking, he lifted 
his gaze to the bare space of wall above the advertisement 
for Schmidt’s Salami. He gazed steadily at it, apparently 
transfixed from within, until at length a dreamy smile 
softened the natural anxiety of his expression. 


iB 
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AY 
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He seemed to see, somehow, the wide steps and doors of 
the county court, and himself springing lightly from a 
great limousine and striding gracefully, vigorously, across 
the sidewalk. He saw himself, somehow, as a little larger, 
better knit in figure, more prepossessing than he actually 
was. Too, he wore a better suit, a modest gray, perfectly 
tailored of excellent material, and a soft hat set with a 
rakish flair—the distinguishing marks of a love prize. 
Occupied mentally with weighty matters, he scarcely no- 
ticed the score or more of loungers who were gathered to 
stare curiously at one for whose love women were prepared 
to slay one another with poisoned marshmallows. 

Then, as he reached the steps, a girl, a beautiful, fragile 
child, daintily trim and businesslike, as a young woman 
reporter should be, caught his arm. 

“Oh, Mr. Gollop! I’m from the Daily Pictorial. Would 
you mind posing for just a wee minute for our photogra- 
phers?’’ He laughed amusedly. ‘‘ Ah, you ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the press! You are ubiquitous, I sometimes 
believe.”” The young woman coaxed prettily. “Just a teeny 
wee minute, Mr. Gollop!”’ He was pleasant and courteous 
but unmoved. “‘My dear young woman, I am really ina 
very great ” But he was being drawn willy-nilly to 
the cameras. ‘Well, well, well!”’ in good-humored \ac- 
knowledgment that there must be certain prices one must 
pay for being in the public eye. ‘‘The American press—it 
is the most fascinating institution in the world, I fancy.” 

A half dozen black boxes were aimed at him. “‘ This way, 
Mr. Gollop! This way, please!” “Take off your hat, Mr. 
Gollop!” ‘Mr. Gollop, smile, Mr. Gollop!”’ ‘‘This way, 
Mr. Gollop!”’ 

The young woman reporter patted his hand slyly. “I 
think this is very sweet of you, Mr. Gollop.’”’ She smiled 
half wistfully at him, and then suddenly something re- 
sembling sadness came into her eyes. Her voice came to 
him in a whisper. ‘‘Now,’’ she murmured, “‘after seeing 
you, after talking to you, after looking into your eyes, 
I—I think I understand it all.’’ Then her eyes closed, she 
swayed slightly, and, alarmed, he caught her. ‘‘ My child, 
you are faint!’’ He felt a convulsive clutch at his arm, 
caught the echo of a half-choked sob, and then: “It is 
nothing—to you!” Releasing herself, she stepped quickly 
back among her friends. 

He strode away, sad regret in his eyes. ‘‘Poor, poor 
child!’”’ Faintly he heard comments: ‘“‘ He’s a regular guy, 
isn’t he?”’ “‘ Yes, sir, a man’s man, and yet the prince of 
cavaliers!”’ ‘‘Don’t you just adore him!” He took the 
steps three at a leap. 

Then, somehow, Mr. Goosch’s only clerk saw in the 
bare space of wall above Schmidt’s Salami the court room, 
crowded, and himself striding in the door precisely at the 
proper moment. A rising murmur of voices, whispers, 
curious stares, a stirring commotion, as he was recognized 


Nunnallty JoAnsom 


BRINKERHOFF 


as the innocent cause of this tragi 
grave nod from the judge, respectfi 
from counsel surrounding the tabl) 
sat a heavily veiled woman, obvio! 
and beautiful, and then 
“Mr. Gollop”—an attorney addressed the wi 
pathetically—‘‘do you love Miss Nidia?” 
A tense silence, and quietly but firmly: “Y: 
“Mr. Gollop’”’—the attorney regretfully 
the witness’ very heart—‘‘did you ever love 
funkle?”’ 
The court room was suddenly quiet, with: 
silence, tense. | 
“Cheese.” 
Mr. Goosch’s clerk looked up, painfully ann) 
interruption of his meditations. | 


“‘Cheese,’’ the man repeated mildly—* 
cheese. Gimme,”’ hesaid, ‘‘a wedge of Camemb 

The meditator laid his Daily Pictorial down: 
and waited on the scoundrel in wounded silenc¢’ 
money rung up, he returned to the rest chair) 
wall above Schmidt’s Salami. 

The court room held its breath. The : 3 
the arms of the chair. His eyes closed. Then, si 
softly, so very tremulously, in tones that wel! 
cries of a tortured butterfly, the reply: 

“No—no, I did not—I did not love Berthai 
I am—I am sorry.”’ 

A dramatic, deathlike silence, then pandemo! 
were thrown aloft, women cheered and cried 
time, men shouted themselves hoarse: “Goll«! 
Gollop!”’ - | 

And himself, he knew not how, in the arms 
tiful veiled woman, with ‘‘Thank God, 
murmured, in a half-smothered sob of relief anv 
against his chest. 

“‘Order!” roared the judge. ‘Order in the) 

The picture faded. 7 

Ownie stirred blissfully, dropped his eyes t¢ 
middle pages of the Daily Pictorial in his lap? 
deep breath. If—if only—if only the hands? 
dégagé young love prize had been Owen Gollop 
again and then stared thoughtfully through th? 
toward Broadway; toward Broadway, where’ 
that passed had some distinction or anothe!! 
singled out one time or another for mention! 
or dishonorably, in the newspapers. That one? 
brated actor, that one a correspondent; anot 
arrested as King of the Bootleggers; a fourtl 
maker known to the police; a fifth was a nov 
critic; and so on and so on—all somebodies, ? 
to the newspapers. 

“Well, Uncle Remus!” Ef 

The mistaken literary allusion was not unclf 
of the fresh young girl who stood in the door, 
Delicatessen looking down with faint amuseé 
Gollop. If a hazy notion that Uncle Rem 
who slept for twenty years in the Catsh 


nchallenged talents as waitress in the Hotel de 
yppe, the fact had not been noted. Wherefore, 
>in this ignorance. ' 

ou’re going to tell me,’”’ went on Nancy 
ch indeed was her name, “‘that you haven’t 
e|ring because business’s been so rushing.” 
»—straightening himself in the chair— 
; dime trotting —” 

| ppose,’ ’ Nancy continued, less in anger than in 
4ou’re going to tell me you haven’t been spend- 
re moments mooning around that middle-aged 
door.” 

\rrard,”’ he replied with some dignity, “‘is a 
i ber of the Follies ensemble.” 

| old daughter. That baby hasn’t been spry 
| chorus job since Ziegfeld was in rompers. She 
Hainer, that baby was!” 
nothing of her age,” 
jy aat she is a lady.” 

n if it ain’t my little boy friend!” 

h ‘emark came neither from Mr. Goosch’s Ownie 
Y ynie’s Nancy, but from a radiant arrival who 
ang in the door frame. 

"ye added coyly, “‘his girl friend!”’ 

kz of the she-devil ”” remarked Nancy. 
you might say, was a lady! Her hair reflected 
92n thousand noonday suns, as likewise did two 
e} Her face was of the rarest alabaster, tinted 
je of maraschino cherries. Her eyebrows were 
eardsley’s finest crayon; her mouth a scarlet 
ryes two counterfeits that humiliated the most 
ohestars. Her clothes and perfume, every last 
itaad been bought on Broadway. 

(rrard!’’ 

nobody else but!’’ acknowledged the radiant 
yew her slang as well as the next one. ‘But 
” She shook a roguish forefinger at him. ‘‘ Yes, 
n jealous!” 

crard!’’ 

d)surned to Nancy. ‘‘Isn’t he adorable when he 
"ye demanded. ‘‘And he’s always blushing!”’ 
e' “But this is how you treat me, is it? The 
ae is turned, off with another woman! You 


” 


“e Mr. 


Ownie responded. “I 


ig, you!”’ 

(-rard!”’ 

1 You can’t explain! You just don’t love me, 
!You’re a philanderer, and you’ve broken my 
. Did you deliver my groceries?”’ 

y—no. I sent a boy with them; I couldn’t de- 
tyself. I explained—I sent a note.” 


ote. I—I’d told you I’d bring them myself. 

explain why I hadn’t kept my word of honor.”’ 
zard’s brilliant eyes softened. ‘Your word 
/he repeated rather slowly. “‘ You wanted to 
tord of honor.’’ She 
uly first at him and 
ey “Ownie,”’ she 
€uietly, “‘you’re a 
‘boy—the dearest, 
‘now. But’—and 
ised her eyebrows 
y “you can’t deceive 
¢, You do 
M1 you love 
d, Ownie, 
[ ve you, I 
1) -to her— 
woman, 


wink for 
n Vliss Ger- 
gusly aro- 
t some of 
lst musk 
{ir 


Ownie turned slowly to Nancy. he ex- 
plained, simply, “anchovies.” 
“She would!’” commented Nancy, as though anchovies 


were spinach or hashish! 


“She loves,”’ 


qr 


le WHAT developed during the next half hour seems a 
bit abrupt, one can only say that it could not possibly 
be more startling to a reader than it was to Ownie Gollop. 

He had, after all, counted on no more than a few min- 
utes of chat with Nancy, a few sales of ham on rye, the 
passing of a few celebrities, and the return of Mr. Goosch 
to ask how was everything. He had not, for one thing, 
counted on Miss Telfair’s mention of Miss Gerrard. That 
was out of the order of things, and Ownie had never re- 
garded things that were out of the order of things as pos- 
sible in his life. Which will give just a faint idea of the 
kind of person Ownie was. 

He was explaining to Nancy again, for the dozenth 
time, that Miss Gerrard was not a bum, which truly she 
was not, and that she had been a member of the Follies 
ensemble, which truly she had been, though in what year 
was not a question tastefully to be asked, when into 
Goosch’s Delicatessen rushed a young man out of the order 
of things. 

“Ts your name,” he demanded, “‘Ownie, or Owen?” 

“Owen,” replied Ownie. ‘‘My name is Owen.” 

“Last name?”’ 

“Gollop.” 

ce No ! ” 

“e Yes ! ” 

“Well,” soliloquized the young man, “I’d never have 
guessed it in a thousand years. Did you know Miss Frankie 
Gerrard, of 167 West Forty-something Street?” 

“Why, yes. What ——’”’ 

“Did you love her?’’ 

“Why, no. We were just friends.” 

“That,” responded the young man, rushing out again, 
“is what they all say.” 

Somewhat confused, Ownie stared after the laconic 
caller. Then he turned to Nancy. 

“That,” he said, ‘‘is funny.” 

“Tf anything terrible has happened to her,” replied 
Nancy, ‘‘it will be a lot funnier.” 

Meditatively, he selected a couple of pretzels and began 
to nibble on them. Outside the door, unnoticed by him, a 
sandwich man and a chauffeur off duty 
had stopped to peer through the door at 
him curiously. Presently they were joined 
by a small boy and another innocent by- 
stander. 


“That,” said the chauffeur, “‘is him.” 


“But This is How You Treat Me,is It? The Minute My Back is Turned, Off With Another Woman! You Little Scalawag, You!’’ 
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Gently, at that moment, the chauffeur was thrust to one 
side and the hasty- young caller of before, together with 
another male of the same stripe, entered Goosch’s again. 

“Mr. Gollop,”’ said the original, “‘this man is from the 
Daily Pictorial. He 

“From the Daily Pictorial!” 

For ten seconds Ownie stood stock-still, waiting for one 
of his nerve centers to resume operation. 

“Yes. He ——” 

In his turn, then, the original himself made way for an- 
other, a large and ruddy policeman. 

“Anybody here,’ demanded the policeman, 
Ownie?”’ 

“Yes—yes. 
called ——”’ 

“Owen what?” 

“Gollop.” 

“What?” 

“Gollop.” 

‘Well,’ said the policeman, ‘“ 
about it. Come with me.” 

“But, I say, what—what is it?”’ 

Nancy touched his arm. ‘‘Go ahead, dear,’ she said, 
“and—and I hope it all turns out for the worst.’ 

Ownie caught the Daily Pictorial man’s arm feverishly. 
“Come with us,” he begged him. ‘‘Keep close; don’t lose 
us!’’ Then he accompanied the policeman. 

He did not ask again what was the matter. His thoughts 
were too confused. Nor did the policeman speak again 
save to utter, with a distinct note of wonder in his voice, 
the name Gollop. His reflections on it appeared to leave 
him likewise speechless. 

Halfway down the block they entered a door and climbed 
a single flight of stairs to the small apartment Ownie knew 
so well from many visits with his delivery basket. Another 
policeman opened the door, and inside they found two ex- 
tremely plain plain-clothes officers. 

“You don’t mean to tell me this is him!’ exclaimed the 
door guard. 

“Believe it or not,” replied the escort. 

Ownie began to sweat. 

“Certainly doesn’t look like it,’”’ commented one of the 
plain-clothes men cryptically. 

“Drug-store blondes,” explained the other, ‘‘have funny 


“named 


My name’s Ownie, or Owen. I’m just 


I won’t argue with you 


tastes.” He motioned to Ownie’s escort. “In there,” he 
said, pointing to the bedroom door. ‘‘Take him in.” 

Then, suddenly, 

Ownie chilled. A cold 

2», horror seized him. 

<i The feeling of bewil- 


derment and distress 

disappeared, and he 

was frightened—of he 

knew not what. Be- 

hind that door lay— 
’ what? He trembled as 
he advanced slowly; 
and then, somehow, 
it was open, he was 
staring in, and amoan 
escaped him. Miss 
Frankie Gerrard 
stretched, face up, 
eyes closed, on the 
floor, a pistol clasped 
loosely in her right 
hand. 

The grinning mouth 
of a dark-red wound 
gaped above her right 
ear, and around it the 
solar gold of her tresses 
had been drained into 
dank and melancholy 
ropes. The face that 
had been warranted 
Egyptian alabaster 
was now soft chamois. 
It was now, with its 
mask of life lowered, 
the face of a woman 
approximately aged 
thirty-seven years, 
four months and fif- 
teen days. 

“Frankie!” 

Unconsciously, the 
name poised on his 
lips, the name by 
which he had always 
thought of her. 

And then, nerves 
drawn taut with emo- 
tion, he was on his 
knees at her side, tears 
beaded on his cheeks, 

(Continued on 
Page 72) 


OW many 
million dol- 
lars a year 


it costs the fans 
of America to 
answer in the 
affirmative the 
familiar question, 
“Did you see the 
game?”’ will never 
be definitely 
known, but it is 
millions. And 
that goes for ama- 
teur games alone. 
Recently in the 
club car of the 
Congressional 
Limited, I started 
something by 
raising this ques- 
tion of the total 
cost of seeing the 
games. World 
Court talk in- 
stantly ceased. 
The debate settled 
only one thing: 
That greater in- 
terest can be 
aroused in almost 
any gathering of 
men of affairs in 
America by pro- 
posing the ques- 
tions of how much. 
we pay for our 
amateur sports, 
and whether the 
investment is a 
good one, than the 
President has ever 
been able tostir up 
by his program of 
economy. ' 
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A Crowd at Franklin Field, University of Pennsylvania, for the PennsylvaniasCornell Game 
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Another interesting revelation was that the average col- Hundreds of men at every big game travel hundreds of coaching talent have been rather too lavish 
lege alumnus has only the vaguest ideas regarding the size miles to see the battle on the home grid; hundreds, also, approval of hard-headed taxpayers and of 


of the gate receipts enjoyed by his alma mater and how 


spend ten dollars to my one. I think the total expenditure trons. However, a sufficient number of univ 


those receipts are expended. When I remarked that I of the fans of this country for seeing a season’s games is colleges have freely exposed the details of th 


wondered what relation the gate receipts of any big at least fifteen times that of the gate receipts.” 
game bore to the total expenditures of those who saw the 
game, instantly the debaters drew their pencils and began very respectable figure. Wonder what they spenditforand own calculations. 


figuring. 


A Washington capitalist, an alumnus of Princeton, ven- 


if anybody checks ’em up.” 


incomes and disbursements to afford a re 

“Anyhow,” remarked a banker, “that total must be a showing, one from which each reader may 
Probably some faculty m 
that the huge football income should not ben 
The splendid total of America’s gate receipts from com-__ by athletics, but should be devoted in part tor 


tured that the total incidental expenditure was probably petitive amateur sports probably will remain a matter of the institution’s output in scholarship. 


ten times the amount of the gate 
receipts. 

“Too high!’’ declared another. 
“The attendance of undergraduates 
who don’t have to travel is very 
large.” 


The Price of Victory 


““T WAS an undergraduate once,” 

remarked still another debater, 
‘and I certainly traveled some on the 
occasion of several big games at our 
stadium, even if I didn’t have to 
buy railroad tickets. Take it from 
me, the cost of the tickets on those 
occasions was a mighty small part 
of my game expenditures. And the 
price of victory hasn’t dropped since 
my college days. I can prove it by 
my son.” 

Everybody laughed, and then the 
Washington capitalist remarked: 
“Well, I’m forced to raise my esti- 
mate. Take the Yale-Princeton 
game. I’ve figured up only the sure 
items; total, ninety dollars. That 
includes nothing whatever for cele- 
brating, as I don’t celebrate. Tickets 
for my wife and myself cost six dol- 
lars; the remainder of the ninety 
dollars was spent for incidentals. 


PHOTO. BY P. &A. 
Washington Crew Winning the Annual Pacific Coast Rowing Championship From California 


The University of Pen: 
an excellent example of ai 
sity which has pushed 
activities to a high plan 
ing to give a full publi 
its stewardship. Penns 
lieves that thorough and 
physical education is a1 
its undergraduates, not 
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tin funds on the gate receipts at Pennsylvania! But building is only 
t burden which the big Pennsylvania football games shoulder. Cur- 
/3es call for heavy outlay. Pennsylvania’s football coach receives a 
{10,000 a year, and the two assistant coaches divide an equal sum. 
‘1 emember that virtually all these coaches work as athletic instructors 
the year. There are only two men on the physical-instruction staff 
%t graduates of Pennsylvania. Competitive athletics are under the 
she council on athletics, appointed by the board of trustees—three 
s) ree faculty members, three alumni and three undergraduates. 

ley E. Hutchinson, chairman of the council, emphasizes that the 
id by Pennsylvania coaches covers all-the-year work as athletic in- 
id is not in excess of salaries paid by other large Eastern universities. 
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a profit balance of $87,488. Quite some business! 


mouth spirit. 


head coach. 


quiere 


varus 


pect! 


COPYRIGHT BY KAUFMANN & FABRY CO., CHICAGO, iLL. 
A View of the University of Illinois Memorial Stadium,a 


Gift From Students, Alumni and Friends of the University 


i ital expenses of operating in the big-game football business are almost - Ae om 


lylarge. It costs about $1200 to clean up the grounds after a game. 
1 every other university, Father Football is the provider for the 
sily of athletic activities. Pennsylvania’s football profit for the 
). was $330,729.75. 

4 a few of the outstanding items in the loss column: 
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The entire athletic receipts for the year amounted to $818,217, the expendi- 
tures were $730,729, the total profit $391,883, the total losses $304,395, leaving 


In contrast, now consider a small Eastern college rather remotely situated and 
somewhat difficult of access. Despite its locational handicaps, Dartmouth has 
built up rich athletic traditions. In 1924 its financial harvest from competitive 
athletics amounted to about $170,000. Here again we find football the family 
provider—virtually the only college sport which paid a profit. 
the other sports maintained for keeping the undergraduates physically fit, 
affording them agreeable recreation and fusing the recreational enthusiasms of 
about 2000 young men into arich and peppy mixture justly famous as the Dart- 


It supported 


Max Norton, Dartmouth’s graduate manager, shows the conventional coyness 
of his kind in answering my question as to the salary which his college pays its 


“Not greater than that paid a full professor,”’ is his reply. 


The Fellowship Bred by Collective Fun 


HE head of the athletic activities of any university finds himself the target 

of two opposing streams of pressure. The undergraduates, the alumni and 
probably many of the board of trustees urge the development of a winning 
team; on the other hand, there is evidently a strong pressure of faculty senti- 
ment against paying the market price for the expert coaching talent capable of 
selecting and developing such a team. Evidently this rule of tactics is the 
result: Tell it to the trustees and alumni—they’re good sports—but keep it dark 
from the faculty and the public. Salary-limiting agreements made by some of the 


large universities are 
holding the coaching- 
expense situation some- 
what in check. 

Amateur athletics, 
with its high ideals, 
offers the most unsuit- 
able field in the world 
for the introduction of 
either timid or indirect 
tactics of administra- 
tion. Since the World 
War the feeling of the 
general public has ex- 
perienced an almost 
overwhelming change 
regarding the value of 
amateur athletics as a 
part of college life. Par- 
ents of the present and 
prospective crops of un- 
dergraduates, with ra-e 
exceptions, no longer 
hold to the old idea that 
a well-balanced college 
course can be com- 
pounded of 99 per cent 
pure scholarship effort 
and 1 per cent of recre- 
ational activity. 

Few university presi- 
dents are closer to their 
students than Max 
Mason, the new govern- 
ing official of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


(Continued on 
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about their taking the house next door, and 

the purpose to which it was to be conse- 
crated. ‘‘We are to have,” said Harriet, “‘a love 
nest right next to us this 
summer.”’ Andshelooked 
out of the window into 
the bough of our apple 
tree, where somerobins had 
built a nest, where occa- 
sionally a fringe of small 
clumsy heads could be 
seen, in whose interest Har- 
riet crept up at intervals 
with bread crumbs and 
hard-boiled egg. 

“*A love nest! My dear 
Harriet, that word—in our 
modern news sheets—has 
at times a most unhappy 
significance.”’ 

“This,” said Harriet, ‘‘is 
not that kind. It’s a young 
married couple—married 
just one year—a Mr. and 
Mrs. Gildersleeve. She is 
just twenty; he is twenty- 
two. I remember reading 
about their wedding. She 
was Miss Marjorie McCoy. 
Her mother is dead. Her 
father was that Irish con- 
tractor, over in Summerlea, 
who got so rich right after 
the war—you remember, 
the one who died winter 
before last. He is an or- 
phan, too—the boy, I 
mean—with even more 
money. They’rebothfrom 
these new get-rich-quick 
families you hear of. Of 
course they would have to 
be—rich, I mean—to lease 
a house like this one. But 
I’m so glad to have some- 
one next door again, and 
especially people like these; 
young and newly wedded 
and with all their happy 
plans. Alma French told 
me. Alma says they are— 
expecting.” 

“Expecting?’’ I set 
down my cup of coffee. 
“Expecting what?” 

“You dummy!” Har- 
riet looked at those robins 
again. ‘‘You dumb 
dummy!” she said softly. 
Harriet is always com- 
pletely frank, as becomes 
one’sownsister; but, reared 
under a Victoriantradition, 
she has certain reticences, 
even in her own family. 

“Anyhow,” she added, 
“Tam going to buy some 
pale-pink wool and new 
needles and begin some- 
thing right away.” 

“‘Oh’’—I found myself somewhat agitated—‘“‘ you don’t 
mean to say, Harriet, that people with a tribe of children 
are coming in here to settle, to overrun this place, crawl 
through these hedges and generally raise Cain under my 
window all day. I came here for peace, remember that. 
You seem to forget my agonies at Overdale, next door to 
the Parmenteer family.” 

I shall never forget. I am fifty-five and of somewhat 
settled habits. I may say also that I am a writer—on 
classical subjects. Yes, just in case you may recall the 
matter, I am that Thomas Boswick Coswell who. wrote 
Greek Roots of Modern Culture, Science Under Plato, The 
Greeks As Biologists, and so on, and the house at Overdale 
openly designated by the agent as Fern Lodge had been 
privately christened by myself as Author’s Hell. 

Harriet gave me a dark look. ‘I don’t know how you 
can use the term ‘tribe of children,’ Thomas; even science, 
I think, would not goso far. And I am sure there can be 
nothing really disturbing in having a sweet young couple 
living next door, beginning the romance of married life” — 
Harriet is a spinster—‘‘and preparing for the greatest 


| ARRIBET told me about them at luncheon— 


CHARLES 


recht Pulver 


LASSELL 


one was hardly aware of their presenc 
My study window—my desk—ral 
driveway had brought mein six months 
here no slignte 

of confusion o; 


A Strange Pair—an Iron:Gray Pedant, a WansFaced Child in Her Long Fleecy White Cloak 


event in family life—the molding of a new soul, a new in- 
dividuality. ‘Suffer,’’”’ added Harriet firmly, ‘‘‘the little 
children to come unto me . . . for of such is the king- 
dom of heaven.’”’ 

By her suffused and sentimental face— Harriet was born 
to be a mother—I knew that in just a minute that family 
of robins outside would receive fresh overtures. I knew 
also a suspicion that had never been downed—that Har- 
riet had not been entirely disaffected in the matter of the 
Parmenteer children and my sufferings, in the matter of 
giving them sundry cakes and sweets and spending moneys 
wherewith they dealt with a certain green ice-cream wagon 
that daily raised a hideous clangor of bell in my neighbor- 
hood, and especially on that occasion when the Parmen- 
teers removed my freshly dry-cleaned panama from our 
own veranda and filled it with fishing worms, together with 
moist portions of the adhering environment. I confess 
that I escaped now to my study in some anxiety. 

The Aldriches, who owned the place next door, were in 
Europe for a year. They might as well have been at home, 
for any difference their absence had made in these few 


ance. But I 
having i: 
in the past few d 
gray truck 
the back door 
cent house, and 
a yellow van. | 
with new people 
there must be s 
and confusion i 
arrival. Inevit: 
those people wi 
not tempered by 
to that poise lifi 
teaches all of 
might be social 
the he | 
which very possi 
find annoying. 
I dream what ¢ 
Ilooked abo 
My environmer 
of anyone, ex 
some extent mj 
personality. T 
write in, small, ( 
is shelved to hol 
volumes of pr 
search, that cla 
which I love 
The walls abo 
many stigma 
equally on 
Greek rese 


a wife of eighteen on one arm, the other 
bosom, turned stern and challenging e; 
as who should say: 

‘What right have you to criticize the et 
of man’s living? Who are you to in 


My father, a man of twenty here, s 
highway of life, was at thirty a banker 


ent age covered with local honors and with 
him like unto Abraham’s. Beside him, I, @ 
bachelor, the author of a half dozen boc 
made but a poor showing on the humanit 

Not that I am wholly to blame. There 
dear sweet young lady for a period in my 
I shall not, of course, divulge, but we v 
each other. With not any of the arts of an 
face of a Helen or Sappho, she was yet ver 
lovely—resembling, I thought, a small wht 
death not intervened—for I suppose the he 


ened of their pansies from time to time—I 
w— But I digress. 
og,” I said, ‘‘and I will admit it. There is 
fom for us both—for myself and my new trea- 
+ this young lad and his lass of a wife. Let us 
ier in peace.” 
srrupted by a scream so piercing, so curdling, 
window, that I stopped, transfixed. It was not, 
yman. As my shocked heart resumed its nor- 
1 a very long, low, brilliantly green car—like a 
g cucumber—shot up the drive next door, 
full stop at the door and began emitting a 
se foghorn wailing, interrupted only by a cele- 
s of choking squawks. And intuition spoke. 
a. Mrs. Gildersleeve have come,”’ said I. 
‘jares leaped from the car and charged the 
[ould not a moment before have believed that 
, eonveyance—anything less than a public 
nave compressed so tightly—it was a two-seat 
-so many human beings, particularly of so 
n ire. For upon touching the ground, all of them 
sries of violent exercises. They ran about in 
: sped and danced exaggeratedly; they clapped 
ti’s backs and threw pieces of baggage—of 
s she car discharged a quantity—about on the 

2 while all of them talked and laughed at once, 

shrill cacophony that recalled to my mind the 

stophanes. 

2, [ saw, all very young and evenly divided as 
nthey wore extremely brightly colored clothes. 
. rple—not unlike that Tyrian hue whose secret 
but which probably came from a shellfish. I 
re hot bright red I had found once in pottery 
-/d undiluted raw chromes and greens, together 
iy juxtaposed masses of black, intended no 
siesigns, but bearing no relation to any true 
:/rms—to wit, the Greek key, the guilloche, the 
dt. 
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The episode did not last long. A maid came out—not in 
the least like Mrs. Aldrich’s maids, elderly Scotch, solid. 
She was young and I should say pretty, with remarkably 
short gray skirts. She took up some of the bags, the rest 
were snatched in any manner, and the whole moving, 
shrieking mass—the composition reminded me of an or- 
giastic frieze—fell—I can think of no other word—through 
the door and the world grew still. 

But not for long. Hardly had I seated myself, summon- 
ing my dazed faculties to my allotted task, when my own 
doorbell rang sharply. It was Elsie’s afternoon out, and 
Harriet seemed to have disappeared. I rose and attended 
to it myself. On the doorstep stood one of the young women 
out of that group next door—the Tyrian-purple one. She 
wore a small round hat pulled almost to a blinding point 
down upon her face, oddly accenting her eyes, just visible. 
They were, I saw, a very bright clear blue, and the two 
colors—the blue and the purple—made a combination that 
was on the whole not displeasing. I noted that she had 
some freckles on her cheeks, which were wholesome and 
warm colored, but that her mouth was of a hue I have 
never seen before in a human face. Her hair, what I could 
perceive, was cut across her cheeks, the ends curling out 
and dipped apparently in bronze. Then she said in a voice 
that was husky and low, rather like a youth’s: 

“T—uh—I'd like to see—uh—someone of the people in 
this house. I think they said the name’s Cogswell. Could 
I—uh—see this Mr. Cogswell?” 

I looked at her over the tops of my spectacles. 

“T am Professor Coswell,’’ I said. ‘‘ Will you step in?” 

She stepped in, following me across the hall to our living 
room, where she stood a moment with her hands on the 
back of a chair. 

“T—uh—maybe you know who I am already. I’m 
Mrs. Gildersleeve from next door. We’ve just rented that 
house, and that’s what I want to say. I’ve got to make a 
complaint, Mr. Cogswell. It’s about your dog. He got 
through the hedge yesterday and bit our bootlegger on the 
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shin—before he got in all our Scotch. You may have seen 
a gray truck? Well, anyhow, he won’t come back—our 
bootlegger, I mean—and we’re going to be short. And let 
me tell you it’ll get Bill Gildersleeve in anybody’s back hair 
if we go short, the way things are in our crowd. ‘ 
But what we’re going to do now, I don’t know. He was 
the best in Summerlea—that bootlegger. He always served 
papa and he only came over here as a favor. I don’t be- 
lieve there’s anyone here in Wychgate that’s got the real 
stuff in wet goods—unless’’—she paused and looked at me 
directly—‘“‘unless you can get your man to supply us.” 


oe 4 


DO not recall what I said. I am not sure that I said 

anything. I believe I motioned to a chair, and Mrs. 
Gildersleeve sat down. 

Not to waste time, I suppose, she took from her pocket 
a gold box containing a mirror from which she drew a 
gold pencil and began to write rapidly upon her lips, un- 
derscoring many of her words. When she had written her 
sanguinary message to her liking she sighed, replaced the 
box and looked at me. 

“You know,” she said, ‘‘I don’t give a hang about this 
hooch. I wouldn’t care if I never saw another case as long 
as I live. It’s done enough dirty work in my family, with 
papa going blind as an owl every so often, and my brother 
about ninety-proof most of the time. But Bill will have it. 
Not that he’s so bad about it personally—for his own use. 
But if you want to keep in with our crowd you’ve got to 
hand it out or be a crape hanger. Anyhow, I couldn’t hold 
Bill here in-Wychgate without any, and I’ve got to hold 
him. So that’s the only reason it worries me. 

““You see, we’ve got to quiet down anyhow; that’s why 
I came here. When I heard what it was like, I said to my- 
self, ‘That’s the place for me and Bill—maybe I can hold 
him there.’ On account of next October, you see; on ac- 
count of the little new kid booked for the Gildersleeve 
family.” (Continued on Page 168) 
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I Was Considerably Mauled and Winded, and it Took Me a Certain Time to Extricate Myself From the Band of Revelers 
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RAND- 
FATHER 
Eri Tudt 


was a business I 
man of large in- 
terests. Not that he had any business of his own; but his 
interests were large, nevertheless, comprising as they did 
the affairs of everyone of whom he had ever heard. Grand- 
father Tudt had no need of the mere externals of business 
equipment. No mahogany 
desks or steel filing cabinets 
cumbered his sanctum. He 
sat without his three-room 
dwelling upon a disem- 
boweled horsehair sofa; and 
there, behind his loosely 
woven features 
skewered together 
by arusty spike of 
a beard, filed and 
pigeonholed the 
ailairs of his par- 
ticular end of the 
county in which he 
dwelt. Therein his 
* nest, eased about 
by reft canvas and 
tufts of gray hair, 
he solved to his 
; own satisfaction 
, the problems of 
* his world. 

And yet there 
was one problem 
which he had 
never been able to 
solve, though he 
had spiked at it, 
so to speak, for 
years. Grand- 
father Tudt’s pro- 
fessional pride was 
injured thereby. 
He had never been able to 
solve the problem of his 
grandson Hzer Eri Misen- 
helder. Not that Ezer Eri 
25 knew he had a problem. 
’ He was a man in his mid- 

dle thirties, parsimonious 

and domineering, who 

lived comforta- 
bly with his twin 
brother Eben 
and Eben’s wife 

. ) ldage Butethat 
P25’ was it—he was 
domineering 
and he did live 
comfortably 
with the mild, 
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He Extracted From His Middle the Nail Which Linked Suspenders to 
Trousers and Deftly Slit the Envelope 


Almmona Davies 


BY 


amiable couple. 
The comfort ex- 
tended neither to 
Eben nor his wife, 
and certainly not 
to Grandfather Tudt, squinting down upon the Misenhelder 
ménage from the slope of his forty acres adjoining. 

The obvious solution, of course, was matrimony; 
and this might have been accomplished an unac- 
countable number of times, for Ezer was a large, 
good-looking man whose youthful freshness 
of coloring had surprisingly deepened rather 
than faded with the years. The difficulty 
was that one of his mental qualities had 
also surprisingly deepened with the years. 
This was his parsimony. Ezer looked rather 
upon the feminine pocketbook than the 
feminine heart, and feminine pocketbooks 
were far rarer commodities in Yings County 
than feminine hearts. Grandfather Tudt 
recognized this trait in his grandson and 
had become fairly ghoulish in consequence. 
Never was well-to-do burgher laid to final 
rest but that Grandfather Tudt, with in- 
decent haste, turned appraising eye upon 
the widow. 

Yet, after all, it was not Yings County 
which finally yielded the combination of 
heart and pocketbook. Grandfather Tudt 
received a letter oneday. It cannot be said 
that his correspondence was burdensome, 
considering the extensive nature of his in- 
terests. It had been, to be exact, seven 
months since the mail carrier had thrust 
into the coffee can upon the gatepost aught save the weekly 
paper. Grandfather Tudt rose with alacrity and with 
alacrity ramped through the pleasant weeds between his 
corn rows, his one pig Joshua ramping along behind. 
Grandfather Tudt did not stand figuring out the postmark 
as rural gentlemen are supposed in like case to do; he was 
a man of business; he extracted from his middle the nail 
which linked suspenders to trousers and deftly slit the en- 
velope. 

He forgot to replace the nail. This was forced upon his 
attention only when his triumphantly returning footsteps 
refused to function triumphantly or otherwise. Even then 
he gathered up the impeding garment vaguely and in excess 
of self-gratulation fumbled toward his nest. 

The letter which he had received seven months prior had 
borne the sad intelligence of the death of a nephew, Adon- 
iram Pfeffer. The letter just received bore the glad intelli- 
gence that the nephew’s widow was coming to visit her 
relatives by marriage in Yings County. 

This was entirely as it should be. Grandfather Tudt had 
himself extended the invitation. Impelled by two reasons, 
he had attended Adoniram’s funeral, though he had seen 
this particular nephew but thrice in his life. In the first 
place, he wished to see if Adoniram could possibly appear 
as homely in death as he had in life; in the second place, he 
wished to take his first ride upon a train. The memory of 
the fifty-mile flight through space was a harrowing one, for 
he had experienced the illusion that the iron demon was 
wrenching his soul from his body, whereas it was only 
wrenching his breakfast from his stomach; but the social 
function of the funeral had been sufficiently entertaining 
to more than compensate. Death had been surprisingly 
gracious to Adoniram’s rough-hewn features; but, after all, 
Grandfather Tudt had looked rather at Adoniram’s widow 
than at Adoniram; a good-looking young woman poised 
upright upon her chair, she had seemed rather a competent 
master of ceremonies than the chief mourner. At the close 
of the obsequies a gesture of hers, slight but significant, had 
caused Grandfather Tudt’s mind to flit for a moment to the 
efficient Ezer—her last act for Adoniram after her final 
look at him had been to flick a bit of dust from his coffin 
plate with her black-bordered handkerchief. Later, when 
by adroit questioning among the neighbors 
he had ascertained that she owned a sizable 
dairy and a flock of Angora goats, he had 
thought even more inevitably of Ezer—Ezer 
believed that the chief end of man 
was to own a dairy. 

Accordingly, Grandfather Tudt 
had, so to speak, taken the dairy 
by the horns; he had extended a 
handsome invitation to the widow, 
cannily suggesting in deference to 
a period of mourning that by the 
end of six months the year’s crops 
would be harvested and an op- 
portune season for visiting would 
then ensue. 
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“But He Might gence 
Mebbe Make f 
Middling Pickle"’ 


Seven months had now passed, the crops ¥ 
and Grandfather Tudt stood among the ple: 
ing tin cans in his front yard felicitously 
widow’s acceptance. Joshua grunted dismal 
a question mark of a tail. Grandfather Tud 
vigorously and, as was his custom, communed 2 
the prophet. “I guess anyhow not!” His gazes 
prietarily toward his slant-walled dwelling, his 
tuary in the world from cleanliness and effici 
ain’t ever leaving no female scrubbing brushes ¢ 
here.” j 
With such nonchalance might the original A 
assured the first porcine creature ere he fell int 
mentous sleep during which he suffered a major 
Grandfather Tudt was not asleep at that mome’ 
was mercifully unconscious that though he migh’ 
his ribs during the following days, he was not 
his Edenic peace of mind. Joshua, on the ot} 
remained transfixed to the spot, shaking his hea 
ically. 
Grandfather Tudt was seventy-one, looked| 
and felt seventeen. At the close of day he went: 
a hart to the home of his twin grandsons. 
Eben Eri, as usual, was still busy; he was | 
scythe. Ezer Eri, as usual, was telling him hox 
Ida, Eben’s wife, came to the door, unt: 
Small, golden white and stiffly starched 
seat upon the doorstep and gazed with 
eyes at Grandfather Tudt. “ 
“So she’s coming fur to wisit you,” Or 
father Tudt. ‘= 
“Wisit us?’”’ Ezer’s tilted chair legs sti 
with a thud. “‘What’s she wisitin’ us fur? 
ing no stranger females around, eatin’ st 
of us.” . 
Eben, slower of speech, stopped the grin 
looked at his wife. be 
“Yes, what’s she comin’ here fur? We wa 
tions with her.” ” 
‘She might, mebbe, look down on us, a 
town that way,” sighed Ida. 
Ezer searched his grandparent suspiciou 
“It’s somepun ain’t plain on the surface 
me up now! At your age you ain’t ma 
woman, was you?” 
Grandfather Tudt raked his grandson with 
ing eye. oa 
“No, I ain’t leaving my forty acres to nothin 
riage till a while yet,” he reassured dryl 
sure, if you ain’t wanting a good-looking W 
dairy and a crowd of them goats with the 
and a cemetery lot running around wit 
and—well, and the dear knows what—wh 
if you ain’t wanting such a rich and st: 
widow, mind you, with her man gone dead 
IT eould put her up mebbe.” 1 
Silence. Eben glanced at his wife. She gla 
Both their glances flew to Grandfather T 
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ort conspiracy was born. All three of the con- 
ked at Ezer. He was rasping the inside of his 
neditative forefinger. 

heh? Well’’—he slowly filled the pipe—‘“‘ now 
work and inwited her a’ready, I guess we got 
ni co e.” 

sed the grindstone into buoyant whir. 

ss anyhow.” 


jd moved purposefully. Her ears were finely 
slay close against her strong black hair. Her 
/; round as a camera lens and-as swift in ac- 
¥n clicks of the lids they picked up every de- 
Hfocus and absorbed it. Sometimes without 
| eemed to smile; at such times she was accus- 
and in meditative silence, elbow cupped in 
| 

az 


#ng and unscrewing a pivot tooth. She spoke 
ie had something to say; she was even discon- 
yicent about her own affairs; yet she was the 
#n one was always aware even in her silence. 
ie the feature which best epitomized Mrs. Lena 
aier least conspicuous; it was her nose. It was 
»irtioned nose, but its profile showed it slightly 

‘its ridge and slightly dipping at its end. The 
i! of that arch and that dip has founded many 
‘id administered its affairs with efficiency and 


ishe had quietly remarked: 
light to set your waterin’ trought more closer 
a. It would save your steps for you. And then 
winter it wouldn’t tromp such mud underfeet.” 
1 at her, opened his mouth and closed it again. 
ft. became his habitual reaction to the widow’s 
$s gestions during the days which ensued. The 
zer, who had always arranged all details with- 
_from anyone, found himself going about in- 
aig and shutting his mouth. There were two 
athis. In the first place, Mrs. Pfeffer’s ideas 
1 bly so efficient that they drew his breath; and 
(1 place, by the time he got it again, her round 
(e absorbed with something quite different. 
iat light!’ she directed the first evening when 
4 as usual in the middle of the supper table. 
",eedful fur it. Take and shove the table under- 
tiere one onto the wall. Them kind with the tin 
is go easier on the oil.” 

table ain’t ever set anywheres but here,”’ flut- 


line the words were out of her mouth the table 
ished beneath the lamp with the tin reflector. 
ip arms were as strong as her mind. 

is where it used to was,”’ little Ida confided to 
Tudt three days later. “It ain’t my house no 
‘my, it’s like some such wind had come scritchin’ 
{ And you can’t say nothing. She has got al- 
asons by her.” 

. anyway,” suggested Grandfather Tudt. 


, I guess she anyhow does!” sighed Ida. ‘Till 
shes is away, we are ready to set. But I ain’t 


ever one to stay settin’. I want to keep on a-cleaning the 
day through, and it ain’t nothing yet to clean. And she 
laughs still and she says oncet where she is beginning onto 
the barn till next week.” 

Grandfather Tudt glanced apprehensively toward his 
own dwelling, tilted crookedly against the afternoon sky. 
It looked frail and defenseless. 

“Keep her into the house if youse otherwise kin!”’ he 
pleaded. “If she gits as fur as the barn a’ready, it’s no 
saying how furshe’llspread. Butseehere! How’s 
Ezer takin’ her? Was he, just to say, making up 
to her any which way?” 

Ida flushed delicately. She was not used to 
the ways of conspiracy. 

“No, I’d hardly think he was, just to say, tak- 
ing notice to her’’—her hands worried her apron— 
“but he sets and gapes on her a-plenty. Andhe’s | 
a-trying always to make her say if she’s gota /f 
dairy or what. And the worst of it is,’ she added 
with apparent irrelevance, ‘“‘a body likes her. 
She makes always so pleasant. And Ezer now— 
well, he appreciates himself so wonderful. S-sh!”’ 

Toward them came Mrs. Pfeffer in long easy 
strides. She snatched an apple from a limb and 
bitintoit strongly. Grandfather Tudt clutched his 
coat about him as though he too were about to be snatched. 

“‘Oh-ho!” she cried gayly in her rich voice. ‘‘Don’t go 
hiding it up! I seen a’ready where it ain’t no buttons onto 
your shirt. Leave me see now. When kin I work it in? 
The barn ” She cupped her elbow and began to un- 
screw her pivot tooth. “You live up there, ain’t you? 
That little house a-teeterin’ onto that pasture—that weedy 
pasture?” 

Grandfather Tudt shook his head, nodded his head and 
backed into the gooseberry hedge. Indeed, if Gabriel had 
trumpeted to him in warning blast that his immaculate 
Martha, dead these twenty years, was due to rise and come 
toward him clanking broom and dust pan as of yore, his 
misery could not have been more profound. His breath 
puffed from him as though he had been struck in the mid- 
riff. But her absorbing gaze had roved from him to the 
apple, to the tree from which she had plucked it, to the 
small orchard. 

“‘Tt’s time fur to box these here apples.” 

‘But we ain’t ever boxing them,” protested Ida. ‘‘We 
just let them so. It ain’t enough fur to bother with. Some- 
times we dry them and sometimes ? 

“This year is scarce of apples and you'll git more for 
them by the box,” decided Mrs. Pfeffer. ‘“‘It’s either 
forty-five or either fifty boxes onto those trees; yes, I 
make no doubt, fifty. Dry the culls, of course.’’ Her eye 
again lit with absorbing interest upon Grandfather Tudt. 
“Tt ain’t any way fur you to do—live alone that way.” 

“But I ain’t alone,” chattered Eri. ‘I got Joshua and 
I got—well, some such others.”’ 

“‘Who’s Joshua? Your hand, of course.’’ She laughed 
deeply. ‘‘I would bet now he ain’t any buttons onto his 
shirt either. Ain’t so?” 

“No,”’ cried the demoralized Eri; ‘‘of course he ain’t. 
To be sure, he ain’t. But he’s only a ——” 

“T thought so! Well, I’ll be seeing after both your shirts 
when I git to youse. Where would we git the boxes fur 
these apples now?” 
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“Hold Your Whiskers!” 
Retorted Ezer 


“But see here!’’ squeaked Grandfather Tudt in a frenzy 
of terror. “‘ Youse can’t be wisiting a feller where’s a man 
that way! It wouldn’t make moral; no, nur religious.” 

Mrs. Pfeffer neatly trimmed the core of the apple, while 
her black eyes above it looked down upon the loosely woven 
features knotting now in consternation. She aimed the 
core accurately at a sparrow. 

“That’s right too,’ she said. She was not smiling, 
though she looked as though she were. “I was forgetting 
to remember how young you was a’ready, grampop. And 
then, to be sure there’s Joshua. But these apples 
now. What’s to hinder Ezer helpin’ me pick these here 
whiles you make with the culls? He’s strong. And, my, 
ain’t hea looker? So pretty complected like what heis! It 
wonders me some woman ain’t got him a’ready.” 

“Plenty enough wants him!”’ burst forth Grandfather 
Tudt with surprising volume considering his recent scarcity 
of breath. ‘‘And the female where stands up with him to 
say yes will be gitting someping aside his looks too. She’ll 
be gitting a hunert acres of good bottom land.” 

It was neat. It was opportune. It was seed sown in 
good season. Grandfather Tudt took himself off, hugging 
his small frame in gratulation. He had accomplished much 
during the short conversation. Most important of all, of 
course, he had saved his own premises from threatened 
broom and dust pan. And he had definitely set the stage 
for Ezer—set it, so to speak, with the hundred bottom acres 
and an indefinite chorus of ladies in waiting. Not that 
Grandfather Tudt expressed himself in terms of the drama; 
he was thinking rather vaguely in terms of propinquity as 
he harried about in search of Ezer. Propinquity had turned 
the matrimonial scrubbing brush upon himself fifty years 
before; in fact ever since propinquity had wrought its first 
marvels in the Garden of Eden, it had been the most effec- 
tive marriage broker known to the human race. And— 
applesnow. If Grandfather Tudt had pressed the analogy, 

(Continued on Page 99) 


OLFHOUND, the cattleman, 
\ \ driving before him a selection 
from his herd, and Wheat-Ear, his 
wife, trudged cheerfully in the long straggling proces- 
sion of men, women, children and animals which fol- 
lowed the deep-worn track over the swelling, treeless, 
chalk downs. For so many thousands of years had 
those tracks been trodden by so many myriads of 
feet, that even now, after the lapse of nearly four thousand 
subsequent years, they may instantly be recognized by 
their excessively hard surface where the turf grows thin. 
Away on either side, clearly distinguishable in the bright 
early morning sunshine, other similar processions moved 
across those bare uplands, converging on a point that was 
still far distant. They, like the noisily merry train where 
Wolfhound and his wife sang with fresh young voices, had 
also that morning issued from their great hilltop fortresses, 
protected by chalk embankments of colossal height and cun- 
ning complexity, wherein not only they but their cattle had 
been sheltered from the dangers of the night. Only within the 
last generation or two had those mighty walls been heaped 
up. A new menace had added itself to that of the fierce 
packs of wolves, swarming in the low-level forests, against 
which for many centuries the unwalled hillside platforms, 
raised too high and too steeply for the upward-leaping 
wolf to reach, had given their cattle adequate security. 
Of late years a strange and formidable people, coming 
from across the narrow seas to the eastward, had harried in 
swift and terrible raids this primitive skin-clad folk who 
lived peacefully and industriously under the divine if alien 
theocracy of the sacred Children of the Sun. It was, how- 
ever, a menace not for the moment imminent—thanks to 
its last hard-fought repulse, five years back—and neither 
Wolfhound nor Wheat-Ear gave any thought to it as they 
pursued their way happily over those abruptly elevated 
chalk downs which are the skeletal frame of Southern 
England, stretching northeastward from Dorsetshire to 
Salisbury Plain and thence dividing into three great ridges 
thrust far into Norfolk, Kent and Sussex. They and those 
other processions were journeying toward the great an- 
nual Sun worshiping on that vast nodal plateau where, 
with immense labor, a new orthodoxly circular temple of 
colossal stones had recently been raised. That religious 
ceremony, drawing to itself pilgrimages from all over that 
lofty flint-bearing chalk formation, lifted high above the 
almost impassable forests thick around it, which then was— 
and for many ages had been—alone conveniently habitable, 
was also the occasion, as everywhere such religious fes- 
tivals were in ancient times, for a great annual fair. 
Wolfhound and Wheat-EKar, equally with their compan- 
ions, looked forward eagerly to that excitement, rare in the 
dull drudgery of their lives. Not only would there be the 
thrill of the great Sun sacrifice, there would be that subtle 
stimulating intoxication arising from an immense concourse 
of people—for so today, in the mod- 
ern Anglo-Saxon world, men flock 
in their thousands to football and 
baseball matches—there would 
be a fascinatingly lavish display of 
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all sorts of tempting and unheard-of novelties brought 
from unknown lands; there would be feastings and drink- 
ings and love-makings; there would be who knew what of 
unexpected experience or adventure. As, under that al- 
ready hot summer sun, they drove before them the cattle 
destined for the great market, carried on their heads or on 
a few pack ponies the skillfully homemade commodities 
they hoped to exchanye for jet or amber or good bead 
money, they laughed and joked together crudely—and, it 
must be confessed, coarsely; their sense of humor reacting 
only to its most primitive stimulus. 

There was, for example, Round-Paunch—as with many 
others, his doubtless prettier original designation had long 
ago been forgotten in a nickname derived from a physical 
characteristic... At last year’s Sun worshiping Round- 
Paunch had succumbed to the attractions of some strange- 
looking foreign dancer women and had been discovered by 
his outraged spouse lying face downward in the mud, in- 
toxicated to an insensibility impervious to. her blows and 
kicks, and completely stripped of every article of value. 
He was now reminded of the occurrence, with a variorum 
commentary of suppositions as to what had really hap- 
pened to him which goaded him to a highly amusing fury 
and which finally provoked his wife to unite with him, in 
shrill virago wrath, for his defense. There was also Black- 
Cow, the good-looking, strappingly built young wife of 
Weasel, the thin, squint-eyed, lame flint knapper. She 
also was reminded of an episode in her domestic history, 
with a realistic wit which exasperated her to furious tu 
quoque retaliations. For had she not been seen slipping 
surreptitiously into the long hut of the Sun-priest novices 
that time her morose husband was quarrelsomely gambling 
with knucklebones inside the skin tent of a 
seller of barley beer? This revived memory 
of what Black-Cow angrily screamed was 
an unworthy suspicion caused Weasel, 
most humorously, to attempt to beat her 
in a paroxysm of jealous rage while she 
dodged away from him, vituperating ap- 
pallingly scandalous accusations against the 
men and women who yelled with laughter. 
And then there was Water-Lily, the demure, 
shy one, against whom no one could ever 
rightfully adduce the least misbehavior, 
but to whom the most outrageous con- Hi 
duct at the previous Sun worshiping was 
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now gleefully imputed, thoug} 
tested vehemently, ludicrous 
point of tears. 

So they went on, joyously, mile after mil 
bare downs shimmering in the heat haze of 
mer sun, in just such an interchange of p 
ribald jocularities as pass between a string: 
negroes padding along to one of their gre 
surrounded fairs in this present year of grace, 
was earnestly recommended to keep a sharp ey 
hound, he was exactly the sort of lad to run off y 
those fortune-telling women. And Wolfhound wa 
warned to keep a vigilant watch over his wife; 
were those Sun priests terrible fellows, but ther 
manner of jugglers and tumblers to be feared, n¢ 
tion the strange-looking traders who came from b 
sea and who were unscrupulous corrupters of m 

Wolfhound and Wheat-Ear smiled at one an 
happy mutual confidence. Not long had they bee 
They had been betrothed at last winter’s fire fest 
they had leaped hand in hand together through 
and smoke of the fiercely hot pyre. And they 
married, leaping together once more through tl 
amid the acclamations of the tribe at the spring 
val, on the eve of the day when—a date regulat 
all-wise Sun priest—the cattle were released f 
winter inclosures on the hilltop. On that occ 
terrified cattle had also been driven through the 
make them one with the fire god high in the sky 
immune to pestilence and the ravages of the w 
were so accursedly numerous in the low-lying 
forest. Very happy were Wolfhound and Whe; 
gether in the newness of their wedded bliss. Th 
hut of skin-covered poles, in the village of suc 
gated within the colossal gleaming-white chalk y 
settlement, was to them a transfigured temple | 
lous felicity, of the strange and inexhaustible 
mutual love. They kept it quite uncommonly « 
with one another in bringing wild flowers—she 
narrow hillside terraces of plowland where she 


om the low-lying cattle pastures cleared from 
:d—wherewith to decorate it, each in delightful 
the other. Robustly youthful she was, with 
ight, bare limbs issuing from her short skin 
i honest eyes in a face freckled by constant expo- 
weather. And he was athletically muscular— 
sot wrestle with his own cattle, throw them to 
with a powerful cunning twist on their long al- 
at horns?— candid and pleasing in his primitive 
yf soul. Very happy they were as, for the first 
aredded couple, they journeyed together to the 
4 of the great Sun worshiping, feeling in that 
ting that all the world was happy too. 
4‘less, despite those other distant processions 
oss the bare downs, by no means all the world 
to the fair. On the great bowlder-strewn 
3 either side of them they could see the spearmen- 
{ve gangs at work. Some, in crude white gashes 
\xcavated chalk, were digging the shafts of flint 
re, twenty feet down, they would toil crouch- 
erilously in the low radiating galleries to extract 
s silex. Others were laboring at the alluvial 
‘tin ore and gold left strewn by past glacial 
‘over this rough and elevated land. You will 
nly for those metals there today as you would 
ehistoric gold fields worked for ages by the 
yptians. None of that tin ore was smelted in 
7, nor did Wolfhound have any idea of such a 
know what ultimately became of it. The pe- 
4< stone which the superior Sun people were so 
‘id, and which the slave gangs bore back each 
sreat heavy lumps they smashed from the rock, 
1 of his knowledge when the slave porters hoisted 
julders the poles of the stretchers on which it 
{land wound their way in long procession down 
ant sea. Thither, to a like mysterious destina- 
yent the yellow metal washed and sieved from 
+t by other miserable slaves. Very sacred was 
| participating of the nature of the Sun God him- 
:arsomely taboo for any but the Sun people— 
‘all sublimely kin to the luminary—to possess. 
|, a free man and no slave, would have shrunk 
stitious horror from the touch of it. 
aound and his joyous fellow travelers these sur- 
etivities were too familiar to merit even a pass- 
jt. Slaves were slaves. As for the exalted Sun 
om he and his like docilely and superstitiously 
| -was content to regard them as incomprehensi- 
(ious, as untouchable incarnations of that al- 
‘a God whom they had taught his own remote 
ancestors to worship with appropriate 
ceremony. Nevertheless, privately, on no 


account to be discovered to them, he 
cherished certain other gods—having 
the more comfortably intimate natures 
of stone, or tree, or rarerunning water— 
of even more primitive antiquity. Some- 
times, too, when safely unobserved he’ 
would make not inefficacious supplica- 
tions to the wise old bull who was the 
leader of the herd, and was 
surely also himself a god. Al- 
ready for many centuries, 
perhaps even for more than 
a thousand years—although 
he had no conception of such 
a period of time—the Sun 
people had been established 
in the land where one of their 
sublime race was a god- 
incarnate king. 

From time immemorial 
these people had set the 
local folk searching for the pe- 
culiar black rocks, for the 
grains of sun metal, which 
they valued so highly and 
which they dispatched none 
knew whither. 

Mysterious they were to 
him, and hardly less mys- 
terious are they to us. Who 
were these people who, from 
India to Scandinavia, on a 
route that is a sea route along the 
coasts of the Mediterranean, the 
westward coast of France, the sea- 
encompassed land of Britain, the bleak 
islands of the Hebrides, have left the 
megalithic temples of their astronom- 
ically scientific sun worship? Always 
those temples-are in the vicinity of 
ancient alluvial tin and gold work- 
ings. They sought for metals, yet the 
use of metals was unknown in the lands 
they dominated. Conversely, far 
away, in Babylonia, in Egypt, in Crete, 
bronze-using civilizations had flour- 
ished already for a thousand years, i 
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who later were to found 
Sidon and Tyre and in their 
turn, for hundreds of years, 
to keep inviolate the in- 
herited or spied-out secret 
of the sea route to the tin 
islands—not until after the 
fall of the ancient Cretan sea 
empire were their ships to be- 
come the common carriers of 
the Mediterranean world, nor 
did they ever do more than 
trade precariously on the 
coasts where their then- 
vanished predecessors had es- 
tablished a despotic theocracy 
comparable only to those of 
Egypt and Peru. The hy- 
pothesis of a lost Atlantis, 
which would explain many 
enigmas of that far-distant 
past, is today as scientifically 
unpopular as was the belief 
in the real existence of Troy 
until Doctor Schliemann dug 
it up and revealed it as an in- 
controvertiblefact. Whence- 
soever they came, it is at least 
certain that these mysterious 
Children of the Sun main- 
tained, for many centuries, 
mid-route entrepéts in the 
vicinity of Cadiz and on the 
coast of Portugal, whither 
their little crude ore-laden 
ships came from the stormy 
north, and whence they de- 
parted again to Crete, to 
Egypt,tothe primitiveSyrian 
ports that pertained to Babylonia, to Troy 
which commanded the Dardanelles gate to the 
swarming nomad tribes on the Black Sea. 
They guarded with amazing fidelity perhaps 
the greatest secret ever kept by man, and 
their secrecy still envelops them. 

To the cattle-raising, agricultural, semi- 


” appeared those Pheoeniciars 


but to them the distant tin-bearing i> alt savage people over whom they heid sway 
Atlantic islands, whence, neverthe- ; they bore the same relation as to their Pe- 
less, came to them that indispensable A Dealer in Magic Charms ruvian subjects did the curiously similar Inca 


19 per cent alloy which converts soft 

copper into hard enduring bronze, were as utterly unknown 

and unsuspected as was America to the Europe of 

the Middle Ages. 

| Who were the people who controlled both halves 

of this great double and doubtless sacred secret, pre- 
served through a score of 
centuries? Not yet had 


\ 
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race of three thousand years later. They 
were a divine fact, beyond impious question, divorced from 
the brotherhood of common men in a destiny whose glory 
and whose recurrent tragedy belonged to the high affairs 
of gods. Wolfhound and the simple folk who trudged with 
him across those now English downs where the shepherds 
attribute to the devil the mighty earthworks of old, if they 
dropped to more serious talk from their joyously anticipa- 
tive jokes and laughter, discussed only 
whether this year their ruler, the Sun king 
himself, would be sent in the appropriate 

(Continued on Page 178) 
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rels on a city street, with only one full 

layer of barrels standing properly on end, 
and with a scattered lot of barrels lying side- 
ways on top of the first tier, it is a fair chance 
that the truck is wrong and that the barrels 
contain bootleg alcohol on its way to a cook- 
ing plant. 

The reason for that is this: Most boot- 
leg plants are surreptitious and temporary 
affairs, necessarily without loading plat- 
forms or mechanical hoists. Now it’s 
fairly easy to hand-hoist and upend the 
first tier of barrels, but the second layer 
has to be started as soon as the first 
two rows of the first tier are in posi- 
tion, because the eight-foot lift 
from the ground to the second tier 
can’t be negotiated without a 
hoist. Hence the presumption 
of guilt against the otherwise 
lusty-looking truck whose top 
layer of barrels is obviously 
abbreviated. 

It was just such an invit- 
ingly uneven truckload that 
caught the facile notice of a 
pair of New York hijackers 
one fine spring evening. The 
time was several years ago— 
before the better minds in the 
big bootleg rings had begun 
to organize their counter- 
hijacker system of guerrilla 
gangs—before the day when 
the lesser crooks who prey on 
the greater crooks had begun 
to specialize in either hijacking 
or shaking down. It was, in 
short, before the present era 
of intelligent subdivision of 
criminal effort, and our two 
friends were merely cruising 
about town looking for any 
kind of trouble with money 
in it. 

They were in a touring car, 
proceeding leisurely up 
Broadway, when they spotted 
a tarpaulin-covered truck 
whose half-filled top layer un- 
der the canvas plainly spelled 
barrels, and bootleg loading at 
that. In a traffic jam, they got 
close enough to get a glimpse 
under a corner of the ’paulin. 
Barrels—lots of ’em—and 
pasted all over with coveted red 
labels denoting pure alcohol! 
on the truck and nervous-looking guys at that. 


[: YOU happen to see a truckload of bar- 


At this point our free-lance gentry definitely became 
hijackers for the rest of the day. They dropped back dis- 
creetly in their car, and then, very carefully, very pa- 
tiently and.very skillfully, they trailed the alcohol truck 
four miles uptown and over to an East Side thoroughfare. 
Occasionally the truck driver would look back quickly— 
not long enough to discover the fact that he was being 
trailed, but quite enough to advertise two things—that he 


was a crook and that he was an amateur crook. 
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There were only two men 


Lost: One Truck and One Fur Coat 


ees the truckmen pulled their crowning bone. 
They stopped the truck, got out and walked back half a 
block to a barber shop and proceeded to buy themselves 
shaves. Our hijacker friends just naturally drove bang up 
in front of the barber shop, where the driver developed 
sudden motor trouble and raced his engine, while his pal 
walked coolly ahead and drove the alcohol truck away 


under cover of the din. 


Later they met at their garage, unloaded the truck, 
drove it out and abandoned it for the police to find. They 
had thirty-seven barrels of grain alcohol, at the then 
market price of fifteen dollars a gallon. They could do 
nothing more that evening except telephone and arrange 
for the sale of the alcohol, delivery to be made next day 
at noon. Then they parted for the night, Crook Number 
One to celebrate and Crook Number Two to repair to the 


bosom of his family. 


Crook Number Two was named—well, let us say, Andrew 
It is a pleasure to touch for a moment on the 
sterling domestic side of Andrew’s character. He did not 
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celebrate. On the contrary, he went straight home 
and told his wife to go down to La Chance Fréres in 
the morning and buy that $4800 fur coat she wanted. 
Then he went to bed and slept the sleep of the fear- 
less in heart. 
The next morning Mrs. Andy hurried over to Fifth 
Avenue and ordered the coat sent home, while 
Andrew proceeded to the garage to meet his buyers 
and to close the title, as the lawyers would say. 
The buyers were on hand, and the money was 
on hand in those nice, old, dirty, unidentifi- 
able grands so dear to the hearts of crook- 
dom—and the barrels were opened and 
sampled. They contained wood alcohol. 
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Most of Our Thirsty Millions, Most of Our Drinking Classes, Take Their Booze as They Find it, 


With Sublime Confidence in the Protective Power of a Label 


Now the low-down on the story is this: The truck 
drivers—an amateurish pair, as we have seen, but in- 
genious—had bought their secondhand truck on notes, and 
the notes were about to fall due. So they stole the wood 
alcohol off a Brooklyn pier, stole a handful of red grain- 
alcohol labels and arranged to deliver the murderous ship- 
ment to a certain cutting plant run by a gang of credulous 
and avaricious foreigners. The town where the plant was 
located was notoriously a sucker town—it was around this 
time that wood alcohol from an em- 
balmer in a near-by city killed a 
dozen people in that vicinity—and 
our trucking friends figured on 
reaching town in the small hours of 
the morning, when it would be im- 
possible for the buyers to take 
samples and have the stuff ana- 
lyzed. They’would allay suspicion 
by leaving their truck as security, 
get their money and blow. 

The plan was fine, and it might 
have worked—had they only pos- 
sessed the common-sense courage 
to park their truck in front of the 
barber shop. As it was, they lost 
their truck, La Chance Fréres lost 
the sale of a fur coat and Mrs. Andy 
lost confidence in her husband’s 
business judgment. But some peo- 
ple in the town did not lose their 
lives. 

All this occurred, of course, in 
the earlier days of prohibition, when 
the gentle trade of public poisoning 
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It Becomes Advisable to Give the Case 
Goods the Appearance of Having Stood 
a Hard Sea Voyage 


was in its infancy, when methods were 

kets credulous, when death as well as ¢ 

in every barrel of supposed alcohol. N 

are still sporadic outputs of wood al 

but with the vastly increasing supply of semi¢ 
hol, the criminal necessity for resorting to « 
sonous mixtures is fortunately growing legs a 
is far less immediately deadly whisky on 
far more slow poison; the process is gradu 
pathic, so to speak, rather than acute. In the 
few leading alcoholics in the several stra 
structure took it upon themselves to die d 
blind in defense of a principle or in respo' 
Nowadays all our best little drinkers are ¢ 
their brains and their stomachs and their ki 
ous other innards in a brave attempt to deterr 
ing point of the human system under cum 
Now, of course—unless you agree with 
tain that alcohol is a poison per se—it w 
exaggeration to say that all liquor whi 
sumed in Am 


tom of the 
poison, while certi| 
than 1 per cent at the; 
scale is genuine liquo 
rest, all the t 9% 
middle bulk, is mo| 
poisonous, more or | 
terated, and there 

more than less — 
human beings. 


regards poisonous lic: 
normal child regards death—het 
happens to everyone except him«| 
the government chemists know thie 
erage drinker takes into hiss) 
nine impure and harmful 
genuine drink that he imbibes. 1 
question of the fact of poison—it in 
of degree only. . | 

Now these statements are al 
general; and as a sapient Frencli 
remarked, “All generalizations ar‘ 
including this one!” So let us) 
further into detail. Very . 4 
ernment field chemists were ( 
swer a questionnaire on the 
samples of seized liquors wh 
laboratories for analysis. T 
two field laboratories, corre 
twenty-two prohibition ad 
tricts in the continental United States. Re 
received from thirteen out of the twenty: 
thirteen are so distributed as to give a pre’ 
conditions at the moment of writing. Th 
asked for the percentages of U. S. Pharma 
synthetic whisky with a pure alcohol ba 
fake Scotch, fake gin, spirits made from spe 
alcohol, wood-alcohol concoctions, and so 
been found in all samples seized. 

The first return 
staid center of al 
good old Philadelp 
ist reports 1.5 per 
spirits of all sorts, 
thetic gin, 4 per 
alcohol mixtures, 
moonshine. But— 
delphia tops the li 
try—69 per cent 
analyzed was sy 
made from alcohol, 
it pure alcohol at th 
for nothing that 
the premier indus 
You have one and 
out of a hundred to: 
drink in Philadelph 

From here we 
to the limpid shore 
The government m 
cisco admits 8 per 
whisky; which, by | 
best report next t 


ft he country over. But he is a gloomy chap 
| Jatively good liquor surroundings. Says he: 
» than three or four samples of Scotch have 


id as for gin: ‘“‘I believe we have not had a 
al of genuine imported gin this year.” 
4) 62 per cent of jackass brandy, which is a sort 
nicarry-all term embracing both moonshine and 
«whisky of the Eastern States. On this subject 
i ly morose: 
e, ‘jackass brandy,’ as used locally, includes 
n(20rn whisky, distilled wine and all kinds of 
d nillicit stills. Comparatively small amounts 
@enatured alcohol are used, although the use of 
diatured alcohol has increased considerably 


o| st year. 
) ‘. out of a hundred to get a real drink in 


. Southern California is also something of a 
‘yugh he boasts a very creditable 3.5 per cent 


inion, ” says he, “10 per cent of the distilled 
ai in California contain wood alcohol in very 
ui cities. The chief poisons from jackass brandy 
s 1e products in this district are fusel oil, metal 
/ oison similar to ptomaine poisoning, coming 
i] | spirits made from a mash consisting chiefly 
f ” 


ai a half pure drinks out of a hundred in Los 
‘record of genuine liquor is excellent—way 

‘erage of 1 per cent. But we’ve got to work 

asunny land that seems to have more than its 
(safety. Our next stop is St. Louis. 

iis a little depressing. The government man 


g -in-the-wood liquor out of the 5000 samples 


1¢ asis of 5000 liquor samples examined during 
mdar year, you can readily see that the per- 
f! is class—aged-in-the-wood spirits—is almost 
'three-tenths of 1 per cent.”’ 

'. Louis record is bad; of all returns received, 
| st in genuine liquor. Apparently in St. Louis 
jit three chances out of 1000 of getting a really 
tie drink. 

is no better. 
soe 

ki; over the distilled spirits analyzed by 
it I find only three samples out of each 
ye enuine whisky.” 


Says the administrator 


Decking Up on Evil Spirits 


}RGH and St. Louis seem to be running 
ul neck in the graveyard stakes. 

s/eason. The farther inland you get, the 
dare removed from the coast line and 
'y of smuggled stuff. It’s a matter of 
iq infiltration. The penetration of im- 
icyr becomes less and less, whilst the 
z0of artificial substitutes shows a corre- 


780, let us try a city on the northeast- 
From Buffalo comes an excellent re- 
cheering one after those dismal figures 
‘rior. If you must drink, go to Buffalo. 
chemist reports 12 per cent genuine 
fallsamples examined—which is better 
ancisco and Los Angeles put together, 
away better than any other city which 
its returns. 

comes of living on an international 
thing but an imaginary line between 
Teal stuff. The fact that even Buffalo 
ent of synthetic or moonshine or rotgut 
,20uld be no deterrent to the earnest 


f°) iNew York. New York, the greatest 
_ city in the world, the biggest pro- 
umer of alcohol in the whole land, 
most of the bootleg brains and 
ca. New York, blasé and sophis- 
ginal wise-guy city of the world, 
n sponge waiting to absorb every 
t trickles in from Rum Row. 
k is all these things. And by 
'geographical, financial and alcoholic 
ew York might reasonably be expected to 
ir share of the best in booze. Notso. For, 
|and done, New York is the biggest boob 
me. It is only fair to add that New York 
Give ear for a time to the report of the 
st in New York: 
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alcohol, leaving a possibility of the other 10 per cent being 
prepared with straight alcohol.” 

Compare this 10 per cent with the 63 per cent of pure 
alcohol claimed for old synthetic Philadelphia! But let the 
New York chemist continue: 

“Moonshine whisky in this locality—3 to 4 per cent of 
all beverages—is very rank and raw, containing in most 
cases a high percentage of aldehydes and other substances 
found in the heads and tails of the mash. 

“T do not recall having analyzed a single sample of 
straight whisky coming from a saloon, cabaret or speak- 
easy, but occasionally we receive a sample—from other 
sources—containing 25 or 30 per cent of whisky mixed 
with colored alcohol. One per cent would be a fair average 
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and 2 per cent would certainly be a maximum for this kind 
of sample. This applies not only to the small dealer but 
the larger ones as well, who are doing a mail-order busi- 
ness.” And then he adds that out of thousands of samples 
analyzed he found absolutely no straight rye whisky and 
absolutely no genuine gin. 

But that is enough on the lugubrious side of this subject. 
The half dozen cities cited were deliberately chosen as 
representing the best and the worst reports received from 
more than half the country. Not conclusive, perhaps, but 
pretty strongly indicative of what you get nowadays when 
you are asked to step up and name your poison, gents. 

Now, as we have seen from these chemists’ reports, every 
drink known to bibulous America can be—and much of 
the time is—made wholly synthetically and without the 
addition of a single drop of genuine stuff. The great point 
to keep constantly in mind is that what we are drinking 
is denatured alecohol—not Scotch or bourbon or rye or Irish 
or gin or Bacardi, but industrial alcohol with the poison 
partly removed. The principal ingredient of every illicit 
bottle is nothing more than recooked alcohol, with varying 
amounts of water, sugar, coloring and flavoring extracts 
added, and with perhaps a percentage of genuine smuggled 
spirits to give it tone and character. This is true despite 

the fact that the big booties and the proprietors of 
well-organized bottling plants usually command a sup- 
ply of imported liquor which they cut several ways 
with alcohol. But the bedroom bottler—and his num- 
ber is legion—has long ago quit the expensive and need- 
less practice of adding real whisky. He has to pay high 
enough anyway for his phony bottles and labels, and 
for his alki, which he buys five or ten gallons 
at a time—competition is fierce among the 
small fry. But more of him later. Our im- 
mediate concern is with his source of supply. 


The Eclipse of the Moonshine 


HERE are two kinds of illicit stills, and 

they are usually confused in the casual mind. 
They are the moonshine still and the cooking 
plant. The moonshine still of the mountains 
has always been with us. It was with us long before 
prohibition was ever thought of, and it will be with us 
when prohibition is forgotten one way or another—if 
that day ever arrives. 

The moonshine still makes whisky from the ground 
up, just as whisky used to be made in a regular distil- 
lery. That is to say, from a grain or other mash, which 
is fermented and the alcohol-laden vapor distilled off 
and condensed into the colorless liquor which is raw 
whisky. If the mash is properly prepared, if the utensils 
are reasonably clean, if the temperature is so regulated 
as not to bring over poisonous alcohols, and finally, if 
the resultant raw whisky is aged and colored in wood 
for a few years to remove the fusel oil—if all these 
things occur, there is no reason why moonshine should 
not be as healthful as lawfully made spirits. And in the 
past—in the good old mountaineer days—there was 
a lot of moonshine that was bad only in the sense that 
it unlawfully escaped the revenooers. 

But the romantic days of mountain dew are 
past. Revenooers and mountaineers still kill 
one another, for now the moonshine still is 
breaking the prohibition laws as well as the 
internal revenue laws; but they kill one an- 
other over a dirtily distilled and fiery raw 
product which can’t be made fast enough or 
bad enough to satisfy even the local demand. 

Moonshining has ceased to be the picaresque 
and semi-prideful calling of the hardy moun- 
tain feudist. The straight-shooting old-timer 
who left his jug of corn at the crossroads has been merged 
into the new and sordid riffraff of the country underworld. 
The moonshiner of today is generally a lazy and ignorant 
workman, without scruple and without the knowledge, the 
facilities or the time to turn out a drinkable product. 

He makes his mash in filthy barrels or tubs in the open 
woods or in dirty cellars, so that unwholesome fermen- 
tation is set up and wild yeasts develop. Speed is the 
essential. If the mash won’t ferment fast enough, he 
sometimes adds lye to hurry it; and sometimes perman- 
ganate of potash, a deadly poison, may be added to give 
the semblance of age to the finished product. 

There is only one thing worse than synthetic whisky, 
and that is moonshine whisky. The synthetic-whisky 
business is bad enough, but at least it is becoming so 
standardized that the alcoholic casualty can come pretty 
near telling what has poisoned him. Not so with moon- 
shine, for moonshine is capable of producing a dozen erratic 
toxins that the distiller himself knows nothing of. 

Fusel oil and aldehyde are the commonest, of course, 
and they are generously present in raw whisky that has 
developed wild yeasts and other bacteria. Fusel oil, which 
is a combination of those higher alcohols which come over 
first, can be eliminated only by rectification in an alcohol 
column or by long aging in wood. 

(Continued on Page 121) 
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am up and dressed. but iam as stif as a peace of 

birned tost. iam well enuf to go out but i gnew the 
fellers in school wood maik fun of me for riding with a girl 
the naime of whitch i shall never speek again, and becaus 
i got tiped over and run away with. so i told mother i 
dident feal able to waulk down to school and back and so 
she told Cele to go in and ask old Francis what the xamples 
were and what the other lesons were and to bring my 
books back. 

i told mother i was afrade it mite maik my head ake to 
study but she sed it mite maik sum other part of me ake if 
i went back to school and missed in all my lesons. mother is 
funny sumtimes but father is funny all the time xcept 
when he gaws me. i am going to have Cele help me this 
afternoon as the Robinson female Semminery dont have 
school in the afternoon. 

Tuesday, January 13, 186— dident go to school today. 
i told mother i was still two stif and lame. yesterday after- 
noon Cele did all my xamples and xplaned them to me. 
i told her i was willing to taik her wird for them but she 
maid me understand them. i sed i cood copy them and 
hand them in and it wood be all rite but she asted me what 
wood hapen if my teecher, she ment old Francis, shood ask 
me to xplane them and i sed i wood probly get a licking 
but it was part of the fun to see if i cood maik him beleeve 
i was smart. then she sed it was cheeting and i sed what of 
it. ennyway she wirked with me all afternoon. 

i think she is two particular. tomorrow i am going to 
feal prety bad in the forenoon and be better after dinner so 
i can go down to the Chadwicks becaus we dont have 
school wensday afternoon. 

Wensday, January 14, 186— what do you think. this 
morning i dident feal well enuf to go to school. mother sed 
she thougt i was well enuf but finaly she sed all rite and i 
staid at home. she let me go out to feed Nellie but woodent 
let me ride becaus she sed i was two sick and she maid me 
come in. well after dinner i told her i felt so mutch better 
that i cood waulk down town if i dident hurry. she looked 
at me kind of funny and sed i never cood look your father 


M eves January 12, 186— i feal better today and 


in the face if i let you over xert yourself after so serius a 
sickness. then i sed but i am fealing all rite now. but she 
sed i am verry glad but i cant take enny risk. you mite 
have a relaps and be wirse than ever so i have told Cele to 
spend the afternoon with you and your school books an 
tomorrow i shall feal sure you will be reddy for school. 

well i was mad and what maid it wirse was when after 
dinner Bug come up and wanted me to come down to his 
house. they was going to plug stewdcats with snowballs 
and they had got a big gang of fellers. Tady Finton and 
Scott Brigam and Pacer Gooch and Jack Finn and Ros 
Tomson and Luke Mannix and Fatty Gilman and the twin 
Browns and Skinny Bruce and Frank Elliott all of whitch 
can plug snowballs and fite two. but mother woodent let 
me go and what do you think. i had to study with Cele all 
wensday afternoon while evrybody else in the hoal wirld 
was having a good time whitch is what wensday and Sat- 
urday afternoons is ment for. 

darn it all. after what i have went throug with that girl 
the naime of whitch i shall never speek again and after 
having been almost fataly ingered by a runaway horse and 
risked my life and lim this is moar than i can bare. darn it 
darn it darn it darn it darn it. there. 

Thirsday, January 15, 186— went to school today and 
maid good resitations all day. old Francis seamed to think 
i was a prety good feller. but i felt auful bad to think i had 
missed the snowball fite. they had the best snowball fite 
that ever was. they piched into sum stewdcats going down 
to the academy yard and pluged them good and they 
pluged back and the fellers drove them to the academy 
yard and paisted them auful but a lot of other stewdcats 
come piling out of their rooms hollering rescu rescu and 
they had a big fite and finaly a feller from New York 
naimed Belmont and Scotty Brigam had a fite and all the 
stewdcats and all the townies maid a ring and yelled paist 
him Scotty lam him Belmont. well they fit 5 rounds and 
was jest about even and neether wanted to stop but 3 
stewdeats Johnny Greenfield and Chisum and Brainard 
whitch evrybody liked sed this is a draw fite and neether 
has licked and it was a fair fite and you fellers must shake 


Marck 


By idlenry fle Sh 


ILLUSTRATED BY LESLIE ¢ 


hands and Belmont and Scotty laffed and sh 
then Chitter Robinson and a stewdeat naimed. 
fite and Hall punched the stuffing out of Chitter 


stewdcats sed they had won. 

well the townies was mad and the stew 
and there was going to be a big fite when 
and old Swain and old Mad Sleeper and ol 
the policeman and the stewdcats all piled 
and yelled at the policemen whitch coode 
yard to arrest them, and so they arres 
whitch had been looking on but hadent d 
old Jug Stickney maid them pay a fine 
$.62 cents eech. all the townies whitch h: 
snowball fite or the other fites had run. 

so i lost all this besides all the truble ih 
fellers in school was so mutch interested j 
nobody maid fun of me. so after alli gi 
than ixpected. but iam going to have sumf 
given up triing to be wirthy of ennybody 
drink and smoak and sware as mutch asi 

Friday, January 16, 186— went to schoo 
one hour in the wood box with the cover doy 

Saturday, January 17, 186— broak 2 y 
the old town hall. nobody saw me so i dé 
afternoon me and Bug went down town 
firn in clay pipes and went into old doctor 
drunk root beer; there is sum fun in being’ { 

Sunday, January 18, 186— i met the 
whitch i shall never speek face to face. 
coming i took out my pipe and filled it wi 
scrached a mach on my briches leg and li 
twict and waulked by her without looki 
she thinks she has drove me to drinking a 
swaring she may not feal so big. and sm 
day two. 

Monday, January 19, 186— today m 
school i rode Nellie. met that girl the n: 
shall never speek. iset up strait and made} 
i whissled kind of cairless as if i dident give 
i dont. (Continued on Page 68) 
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Then, Surprisingly —‘‘Algy, My Dear Old Chap! It is Algy, of Course?” 


afternoon in that season when the 
ads of Kent drowse beneath a canopy 
n, when the plum has not: yet quite 
é cherry, and the apple is on its way. 
i the station in the little town wound between 
with English spring green; and here, walking 
p ace of one who ponders and doubts, went 
earron of Caracas, of Nassau in the Baha- 
off New York, and of the three-masted 
Davida—toward the house in which he had 
ich for twenty years he had not seen. 
but a little behind, came his servitor, carry- 
‘The larger luggage was to follow them by 
itor was a tallish yellow man, only just not 
ig in the jut of his muzzle, in the nose that 
ng behind the wide nostrils, in his slender 
n uncanny suggestion of something other 
mething that had escaped into the world 


hing like this befo’, boss,’’ he remarked, 
nt of his head toward the lavish orchards 


" the manner of one the thread of 
needlessly broken. 

’t,” he answered. Then more slowly— 
ing like this anywhere.” And he slowly 
'from side to side to take it all in again for 
me, the eye balm and the scent of it. 
and nothing was changed! Twenty years 
hat sprawled prostrate under a tyranny of 
s, of smuggling anything from Chinamen 
{from French Guiana, of narrow decks 
ent sea, of a world, in short, that changed 
ts character as the colors and the patterns 
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He was yet well short of forty years of age, of the middle 
stature and large in the frame. A reporter who had come 
across him in Havana soon after he had begun to be notori- 
ous had written of him as still-faced and grim. But Scar- 
ron was not grim. True, his eyebrows were as level as 
though laid down with a ruler, and his face and hands were 
an even mahogany brown with sun scorch and wind tan, 
but in the stillness of his face the writer. had failed to 
identify the composure and reticence which come of only 
one fashion of breed and training. The tall yellow man 
spoke again. 

“Sho!” he said. “Not anywheres! All white—whiter’n 
a fish belly! Not like ’at ole avenida, wid all the trees ’s if 
they was drippin’ blood on us, like when us first met up wid 
each other. And they ain’t no girl cryin’ in betwixt these 
trees, an’ no big nigger sky-hootin’ down this road! No, 
suh!” 

He ceased as Scarron halted and turned round. He 
backed a pace, for Scarron was Bull Scarron again. The 
level eyebrows were low over the steady inexorable eyes. 

“Now, see here, Tito!’’ Tito knew the tone, low and 
clear as the warning hiss of the fer-de-lance, and cringed. 
“You want to forget all that! Place where I’m takin’ you, 
folks don’t understand those goings on. So you keep your 
trap shut about the whole thing—sabe?—else I’ll knock 
seven bells out of you. It’s not up to you to go spinning 
yarns—not any yarns at all. Get that?” 

Tito cringed again, his poor beast’s face writhing in com- 
pliance and contrition. 

“Sho I got you, boss! Anything you says I does. Don’t 
need to be skeered I’ll be talkin’!”’ 


Bull Searron held him, wriggling and squirming, 
with a deadly eye for some seconds, grunted and 
walked on. This was that same Tito who had swum 
ashore by night at Cayenne and brought off the 
escaped forgat under a dropping rifle fire from the guards, 
paddling a crazy canoe—stolen, of course—straight into 
the eye of a great cart wheel of a moon that lighted him up 
for the riflemen. There had been a million frances reward 
for the deliverance of that convict; Bull Scarron had duly 
collected it; and he had given Tito ten dollars of it. Tito 
was surprised, for he had expected nothing. 

They came, at the same slow pace, to where the lane 
ran at right angles on to a broad and level road, the London 
road upon which the near-by village was threaded like a 
bead on astring. The orchards fell apart to either hand of 
them, and the pastures, lively in their new green, sloped 
open to the soft sun. After the cloisterlike lane, it was like 
coming forth from a church to the fresh air. Across the 
road a patch of common ran down to the approach of a 
long low house of those small red everlasting bricks which 
men made in Tudor days, bricks which had ripened with 
the centuries, so that the face of the house, through the 
creepers which crawled upon it, seemed to glow. And 
Searron, standing in the road, gazing intently, could have 
named the rooms to which those many windows pertained — 
the library, the drawing-room, the breakfast and dining 
rooms. The window on the upper story at the south end of 
the house was the window of the bedroom that had been 
his as a boy. And three windows farther on was the room 
in which his mother had died. 

He was only six years of age then; and though with the 
passing of years childhood becomes an unreality, he re- 
membered vividly, were it only with the vividness of a 
haunting dream, that strange dawn. They had waked him 
in his cot, and his nurse had wrapped him in a blanket and 
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Scarron Put His Fingers to the Door and Thrust it.Wider, So That Standing Upon the Threshold He Could See the Whole Room 


carried him into the large room, whose’windows were white 
with the dawn. His father had a low chair beside the 
broad bed upon which his mother lay upon her back, look- 
ing up unwinkingly at the raftered ceiling. He recalled 
that her upturned face seemed made of crystal, the crystal 
which is to light what the body is to the soul; it takes it 
and renders it up again; it is not a crystal in the dark. 

“Kiss your mother,’’ he was told, and when he had done 
so he saw that she was smiling. His father whispered an 
order, and he was laid upon the bed beside her, swaddled in 
his blanket. Her outstretched left arm was under his neck 
as he lay, and when she felt him there she uttered a sound 
like a sigh, but did not cease to smile. ‘‘Lie very still,’’ he 
was bidden, and he lay very still, and presently he was 
asleep. He was asleep when it happened. They bore him 
back to his bed without waking him. 

He crossed the road and sat down upon the bank of grass 
at the other side. 

“Tito,” he said, “‘go down to that house and knock at 
the door and ask is Mr. Scarron in.” 

The yellow man stared. ‘“‘ Mist’ Scarron?’’ he repeated. 

“Yes. Go to it.” 

““Aye, aye, suh!’’ Tito grimaced and went forward in 
his swinging, lurching travesty of a seaman’s walk toward 
the gate in the fence. Scarron watched him moodily. 

“Perhaps,” he said half aloud, ‘‘if they see that yellow 
ape first they won’t be so taken aback at me.”’ And having 
started to soliloquize, he continued, ‘‘I was a fool to come; 
I don’t belong in this any more. I’m an outlaw; there’s a 
price for me, dead or alive, in three countries. What right 
have I got here?”’ 

Tito passed the gate and went lurching up the broad 
brick-paved path to the door. Presently he was knocking 
at it with the old wrought-iron lion-headed door knocker— 
not temperately and with restraint as becomes a gentle- 
man’s servant, but flamboyantly and thunderously, like a 
herald who summons a garrison to surrender. 

“‘Damn that nigger!’ said Scarron as the reverberations 
reached him. 

The door was opened and a maid in conventional black, 
with white cap and apron, appeared. Tito bowed extrava- 
gantly. The only white serving girls he had seen wore col- 
ored skirts that came short of their knees, and carried round 


beer in posadas and bodegas and sat on their customers’ 
knees and drank with them, and so forth. This one seemed 
to him habited like a sort of nun, so simple and demure, for 
all the roses of her cheeks and the healthy shine of her eyes. 

Searron, where he sat, saw her start and recoil as Tito 
came upright again and she got a view of his fearful chim- 
panzee face. Then, plainly, Tito put his question and got 
his answer, for he turned and made large beckoning ges- 
tures. Scarron rose slowly and went down toward the 
house. 

He was yet at the gate when the maid in the doorway 
stood aside to let someone pass out. The newcomer was a 
tall slender man with sparse hair, wearing pince-nez on his 
thin high-arched nose, clad in an old tweed jacket and baggy 
flannel trousers. The maid spoke to him, evidently telling 
him that he was asked for; he nodded, and then looked 
at Tito curiously. Tito shifted his weight from foot to foot 
uneasily. He knew the menace of Bull Scarron’s stare; 
faces of maniac fury, of murderous hate, of cruel contempt 
were common in his experience, but he had never been 
looked at before with this interest, this tolerance, this 
faintly amused approval. So might an archangel look on 
aman when first he saw one. Tito sought to draw off atten- 
tion to himself by motioning feebly with his head toward 
where Bull Scarron was coming at a snail’s pace up the 
path. The tall man looked, stared for a couple of seconds, 
uttered a sort of suppressed shout and came swiftly for- 
ward with outstretched hand. 

Then, surprisingly—‘‘Algy, my dear old chap! 
Algy, of course?’”’ 

Bull Searron had started at the name. 

“Yes,” he said slowly, ‘it’s Algy. And you’re David.” 

““T’m what’s left of David,’’ beamed the other. ‘‘ Wel- 
come home, old boy. I needn’t tell you how welcome you 
are here. We’ve had everything ready for you for days in 
case you turned up suddenly. But come in, come in.” 

He led the way to the door and Bull Scarron—Algy, 
master and owner of the Davida, that vulture of the seas— 
went with him. 

“T see you’ve brought a friend,” said the elder man, 
apropos of Tito, standing to one side humbly. 

“Friend!” Bull Searron gave a brief bark of laughter. 
“T’ve got some queer friends, but they’re not that color. 


It is 


wees 


He’s my servant. He won’t give any troubli 
make himself useful. I’ll see to that.” 
“Oh, that’s quite all right. He’d better go r 
servants’ quarters. Annie will take him. | 
Algy.” “g 
It was to the library that David led the w 
room in the house, spreading from the f: 0 
it, with windows on three sides and a gre 
place on the other. Elsewhere it was lined to} 
with shelves and their population of books. A1 
in the center, with papers and magazines upor' 
littered desk and several old saddlebag 
about the whole of its tangible furniture; 
the smell—nothing wakes memory like asi 
calf and vellum bindings, of pipe smoke, ¢ 
mellowed by stray scents from the gard 
land. It had been so when little Algy 
call his father from his seat at the wide 
David closed the door behind them, anc¢ 
as upon a mutual impulse, turned and E 
They were half brothers. David, the 
father by his first wife, was the elder by el 
now it seemed to the younger, so strong 
that his quiet, kindly, scholarly father s' 
again. 4 
In that changeless land it seemed a ma 
his place empty when he died; for not onl 
effect of his works abode after him, bu! n 
blood rose up to replace him in the body. 
““Well?”’ said Bull Scarron at last. 
David had been scrutinizing him gra 
changed, Algy,’”’ he said. ‘‘Yes, you” 
it in a manner at the very first, and now 
“T’m twenty years older for one thin; 
defensively. “‘And I haven’t had your 
David nodded. ‘‘That’s what I m 
could see the change. You were a dare 
were a gay and charming boy too. Oh, I! 
your world may be!”” He really thought 
devilry may be useful there; but, Algy, 
in all your face! Are you in any trouble 
Bull Scarron forced himself to grin. 
ways been good to him. 
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( her way about,” he said. “I’ve done 
wid. It’s only that all this is a bit strange 
nty years. I’ll be all right presently.”’ 
David. ‘‘ Tea won’t be on tap for a quarter 
jould you care for a whisky-and-soda?”’ 
~ sometime of Rum Row, shook his head. 
{he answered. “I never drink spirits; I’ll 
12 
4 ter the door was pushed open. 
<d a pleasant voice. 
yme in!”’ said David cheerfully. 
¢vomen who entered, the first was middle- 
) racious and humorous, tweed-clad, brogue- 
yand. David’s wife, of course. The other, 
i, was younger, several years younger than 
1t a guess, also with tweeds, brogues and 
. a face upon which a dusk seemed to dwell, 
f gard which ever and again crumpled and 
{hrough a flash of vividness and vitality. 
, my dear!”’ David was introducing them. 
/ up hopes of him, weren’t we? Algy, this is 
-in-law—and, incidentally, my wife.” 
on held out a firm brown hand. “It’s time 
7t?” she smiled. Her eyes were gray and 


“May we 


(was gray in her hair. “If only that I may 
your wonderful present tome. It is the most 
Tever saw.” 


1” said Scarron. ‘Yes, I picked that up 
}oled for it and won. And when the loser— 
ySanchita—had begged him to take money 
darted forth a swift hand and snatched it 
r ivory-hued shoulders, and she had drawn 
eat flaming thing of crimson with gold 
and a foot-long fringe of bullion; it had a 
‘legends; it was as heavy as a coat of 
drious as Judas Iscariot. But it was unique; 
> outworn to make such things nowadays; 
;it to his brother’s bride for a wedding gift. 
Ellen.” David was presenting him to the 
Mrs. Cranmer, if you make a point of it. 


> 

: “Hullo, Smeed!’’ Greeted Scarron. 
a 

! 


She gleamed an instant through the cloud that was upon 
her, and at that sign Scarron lit up. He smiled. 

“T’ve been wanting ever so much to meet you, Captain 
Scarron,”’ she said. 

David interfered. ‘‘He’s not on board of his barge, or 
whatever he calls it, now. He’s here and his name is Algy. 
And my name is David, and her name is Madge, and your 
name is Ellen. I have spoken!” 


The young woman made the smallest of grimaces at him.» 


“This is so sudden,” she said. ‘‘ David, you’re embar- 
rassing’’—she paused—‘“ * she concluded. She shone 
forth again, in mirthful malice, and occulted once more. 

“And now, tea,’’ cried Madge Scarron, and led the way 
forth and across the hall to the chintz and walnut wood of 
the drawing-room. 

mu 

Ghee two men sat in the library after the ladies had gone 

to their beds. A shaded lamp gave them light enough 
to smoke by, for Tonne Manor House, nineteen hundred 
and twenty-four years after the birth of Christ, still re- 
frained from gas and electricity. David, long and loose in 
the joints, lay in his chair in utter ease, pipe under way, 
his diurnal whisky-and-soda on a stool beside him, and 


_ watched the miracle of Bull Scarron rolling a cigarette. 


Adjustment of tobacco, a twist and a turn, a stab of the 
tongue, and the thing was done, and there was a cigarette 
as neat and taut as one could wish. 

“By Jove!” he commented. “Irving used to do that in, 
I think, the Corsican Brothers. Best thing in the piece. 
The last illusion of my youth departed when I heard that 
he had a machine-made cigarette palmed in his hand all 
the time.” 

“Tt’s nothing,” said Bull Scarron absently; then, in- 
consequently—‘“‘That baby? Thought it was yours at 
first. You ought to warn a fellow, Dave. I nearly put my 
foot in it.” 

The baby referred to had appeared at the close of tea, 
a markedly plump and prospering apprentice to life some 
three years of age, an effect of white jumper and brief 
knickers and a head of hair like a hank of tangled yellow 
silk. He had been towed in on fat legs by a nurse in blue- 
and-white linen. It was then that Bull Scarron nearly 


” 


put his foot into it. He was saved by Mrs. Cranmer 
jumping up and gathering her offspring to her. He rose. 
“Moment!”’ he said, and left the room. His trunks had 
arrived; and when he returned he brought with him a 
curious contraption of feathers that glittered like barbaric 
jewelry. 

“Don’t know quite what it is,” he said. Helied. It was 
at Haiti that he had found the obi man forward and his 
negro crew crouching, gray with terror, while he chanted 
and swayed and waved the shining thing before them. He 
knew well what it was that the child reached for, shouting. 

“No,’”’ David answered. ‘“‘That was Billy. I have no 
children, Algy, and now I never shall have any. Sad busi- 
ness about Billy, though; came into the world two months 
after his father was killed.” 

“Who killed him?” Bull Searron looked up quickly. 

“Nobody,” answered David. ‘‘He was in the Royal 
Flying Corps and he crashed in a fog. But coming back 
to what we were saying—no children for Madge and me. 
I’ve failed the Scarrons.” 

He moved in his chair and fell to puffing hard at his 
pipe. His hand went out toward his tumbler. 

“Failed?”’ said Bull Scarron. ‘‘And how do you know 
you won’t have children?” 

“Shan’t explain,” said the elder. ““We know! But 
think, Algy! Ever since Cromwell’s men whitewashed 
over the pictures in our little church, and before that too— 
long before that—Tonne has been in Scarron hands. AlI- 
ways there has been a Scarron to catch the torch as it fell 
from the dying hand of a Scarron. Never a break, Algy; 
never a break. And now ——” 

He paused; the other said nothing. David sighed. 

“We can’t have the talk which we must have, on the 
evening of your arrival,’”’ he said. “‘Can’t bid you stand 
and deliver on the doorstep. But I hope I’ve given you 
something to think of, old chap. Shall we go up now?” 

“‘T’m ready,” agreed Bull Scarron, rising. 

He sat upon the window seat in his own bedroom, look- 
ing out at thenight. There was a moon at half-mast in the 
sky—not such a moon as rules resplendent on the brink 
of the tropics, where men dread the full of her rays lest 

(Continued on Page 78) 


“Bet You Half a Crown You Don’t Recognize Me”’ 


NVARIABLY the layman is amused to discover that 
I the saxophone and the banjo, both regarded by him as 

essentials to jazz, were not included in the original 
jazz band at all. As a matter of fact the saxophone, which 
was invented more than seventy-five years ago by Antoine 
Sax, was designed as a very serious instrument. It was 
heard oftener in church than anywhere else, and the story 
goes that Mendelssohn refused to allow it in his orchestra 
because it was too mournful. 

The banjo is said to have been invented by a negro 
plantation hand from a cheese box. At any rate, it is 
strictly American, and there are foreign instrument makers 
today, as well as perhaps some here at home, who would 
consider that it is unworthy to be called a musical instru- 
ment, if only there were not such a great demand for it. 

The original jazz band consisted of a piano, a trombone, 
a cornet, a clarinet 
and a drum. The 
fundamental har- 
mony and rhythm 
were supplied by 
the piano, the 
player of which 
could usually read 
notes. The other’ 
performers had no 
notes, so it mat- 
tered not at all 
that they had 
never learned to 
read music. They 
simply filled in the 
harmonic parts 
and counter- 
melodies by ear, 
interpolating 
whatever stunts in 
the way of gurgles, 
brays, squeals and 
yells occurred to 
them, holding up 
the entire tune, 
though still keep- 
ing in the rhythm. 


Saxophones 


HE clarinetist 

devoted him- 
self to the shrill 
upper notes of his 
instrument, while 
the trombone and 
cornet were muted 
at will, or accord- 
ing to the inge- 
nuity of their 
manipulator. The 
drummer mean- 
time would take 
shame to himself 
if at any one time 
he was working 
fewer than a dozen 
ofthenoisy devices 
at his disposal. 

Those days are gone forever or nearly so. Considered 
musically, the ideal orchestra is one which will contain a 
quartet of every kind of legitimate orchestral instrument, 
thus permitting a four-part harmony in every quality of 
musical tone. Although this does not prove entirely 
practical, it is still an ideal which every orchestra leader 
today sets for himself. The result, I will venture to say, 
is that the United States has a greater number of efficient, 
economical, small orchestras than has ever been known 
anywhere else. 

The jazz orchestra of today differs from the symphony 
mainly in the fact that the foundation of the symphony 
is its strings. All other instruments are added for tone 
color. In the jazz orchestra the saxophone has been de- 
veloped to take the place of the cello. In fact, it has been 
developed to such a high degree that it can be used for the 
foundation of the entire orchestra, taking the place of 
second violin, violas and cellos. The brasses are used for 
contrast. 

The wood winds, such as the clarinet, form the basis of 
the military band. The jazz band then may be said to come 
somewhere in between. We have computed that one bary- 
tone saxophone is equal in sonority to a section of nine or 
ten cellos; that one alto saxophone equals sixteen first 
violins or twelve seconds; that one tenor saxophone equals 
eight violas. That is why, with twenty-five men including 
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only eight first violinists and four saxophones, we have 
been able to get the volume of an eighty-piece symphony 
orchestra. At least Leopold Godowsky, famous pianist, 
has said we have approximately that volume. 

The saxophone then is in a way king of the jazz or- 
chestra. Because of this such demands have been made on 
the saxophone player that the manufacturers of the in- 
strument have had to develop it to meet the new needs. 
It was a very different product twenty or even ten years 
ago from what it isnow. Asamatter of fact, allinstruments 
have been perfected in much the same way. That is, a 
demand for better tone quality and a more perfect scale 
has sprung up and the manufacturer has had to comply 
with the new specifications. 

Some demon statistician has estimated that there are 
now 10,000,000 saxophone players in the world. The 


estimate probably falls far short of the reality. And those 
amateur music makers who are not playing the saxophone 
have taken to the banjo. They say some great genius al- 
ways arises to meet any national need. Is it any wonder 
that the soundproof apartment is now a glorious reality? 

Musicians recognize four general classes of instruments 
in speaking of the orchestra—strings, wood winds, brasses, 
and the battery of traps, chiefly instruments of percussion. 

The legitimate strings include the violin, the viola, the 
violoncello and the double bass. To this may be added a 
few such instruments as the viola da gamba and the viola 
d'amour. Other strings stand in a musical sense midway 
between these and the instruments of percussion. These 
other strings include the piano, cymbalon, harp and a vast 
number of the mandolin, banjo, guitar and ukulele family. 
Of these, my orchestra has eight first violins, two pianos, 
a banjo and a cymbalon. 

Wood-wind instruments include, first of all the flute, 
which has many forms, such as the piccolo or octave flute, 
the bass flute, the Hungarian and Chinese flutes, the fife, 
the flageolet or tin whistle, and half the pipes of the ordi- 
nary pipe organ. Among the wood winds are the oboe 
family, which takes in all instruments having a double 
reed—the oboe itself, the musette, the oboe d’amour, the 
cor anglais or English horn, the heckelphone or barytone 
oboe and the bassoon or contrabassoon. 


Wal © BR 


The sarusophone, which is made in 
is named with the wood winds, altho: 
this reason it is sometimes mistakenly 
The clarinet family, which includes 
wood-wind instruments, has the cla 
the basset horn, the bass clarinet, 
similar instruments, besides the saxo 
which, like the sarusophone, are 
Highland bagpipe belongs to both the s} 
reed classes. Among the reeds should al 
or cabinet organ, also called the harmonit 
the mouth organ or harmonica and man 
the pipe organ. ig 

Of the wood winds, my orchestra has 
that is, four saxophone players; but all 
phones in various keys—with clarinet, th 


stretch from here into infinity. The trut 
thing capable of making sound may be 
the battery for special effects. Thus, if 0} 
and lightning, rain, hail, pistol shots, | 
cackling of a chicken or the crying of 
upon the traps player to produce it. P 
important instruments of the battery 
or kettledrums, the side or snare d 
the tambourine, triangle, cymbals, tom 
castanets, rattle, glockenspiel, xylophone, 
pers and bones. Of these, we have the | 
pani, snare and bass drum and doze 
special effects. 
It is rather hard to classify the perfo 
orchestra, for the reason that most of th 
on many different instruments. Thus wit 
players we have more than forty instrumen 
is then the main strength of the orchestt 
sible to get the maximum of volume an 
minimum of men. 4 
For convenience, I shall enumerate th 
my orchestra: Eight first violins, two 
a cymbalon, a celesta, two B-flat trumpet 
two French horns, two tubas, two tympani, sng 
drum, all the traps, an oboe, an English hor! 
phone, four saxophones—B-flat soprano, E-fla 
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of RLD PHOTOS, N.Y. C. 
¢ ard, World’s Lightweight Champion, and Paul 


:) man, Jazz King, in a Moment Off Stage 


gbarytone; clarinets—B-flat bass, E-flat alto, 
\-flat barytone, B-flat tenor; octavin, piccolo, 
al flute. 

xophone players double on all the single and 
gnstruments. The second pianist doubles on 
.Jne of my clarinet players not only plays the 
keys but doubles also on the oboe, the pic- 
nflute. The string bass player doubles on the 
91 player doubles on the accordion, and I’ve 
) in the course of an evening play as many as 
jiments, including three saxophones, three 
{: oboe, the octavin, the heckelphone, the 
\d bagpipes. 


luting the Clamors of Jazz 


‘ sseems to me a fairly satisfactory concert jazz 
1, We are always trying out new instruments 
gold ones, so that I do not feel we shall ever 
1 become static.. For a dance orchestra eight 
/ unnecessary number of strings. Also one of 
ty be omitted and an extra banjo added. At 
‘ed out the organ for a dance orchestra, but 
eavy and overpowering for the kind of music 
-ther dreadful, in fact. Another instrument 
3 is the harp, which gives a pleasant effect in 
4; but is not useful enough to make it worth 
fe average small orchestra. In the double 
lanning to add a bassoon. 


| 
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Jazz players have become so adept at handling their 
instruments that they nearly make each do the work 
of two. The tricks of the trade rapidly become public 
property, especially if they are put on the records. 
Thus the discoveries go East and West, North and 
South, to enrich the orchestras in remote spots. Many 
jazz conductors and arrangers can adapt an orches- 
tration from hearing a record played. I have heard 
some of our arrangements which bands had obtained 
in that way and they were well played too. Such adap- 
tation needs, however, a good musical ear and con- 
siderable technical knowledge. I am told that when 
a record is made by certain Eastern orchestras, ar- 
rangers for orchestras in the West and Middle West 
gather around for the 
first playing with paper 
and pencil. 

The various stunts with 
mutes, though pretty well 
known to those in the bus- 
iness, are important 
enough to speak of in some 
detail. The chief kinds of 
mutes now manufactured 
are made of metal and 
cardboard. Before clever 
manufacturers saw the 
possibilities of these bits 
of material, the players 
themselves were using in- 
genious contrivances to 
get the same effects. 

The first time I ever heard 
what I call the wawa mutes 
used with the cornet was, I 
think, when we did Cut Your- 
self a Piece of Cake. The play- 
ers got that effect by inverting 
glass tumblers over the bells 
of the instruments. 

Did you ever see a kazoo? 
Of course you must have—a 
small piece of tin that any kid 
can buy at almost any ten- 
cent store. A kazoo stuck into 
a mute will give a buzzy sound 
that comes in handy in cer- 
tain pieces. 

In spite of the new appli- 
ances, hats, preferably derbies, 
are still used for mutes. When hung over the instruments 
these give a French-horn effect—that is, fuller quality 
and softer tone. A soft hat, having no resonant power, is 
no good for this purpose. The humble tin can is useful to 
give a big, open and rather harsh tone. The aluminum or 
copper mute gives a sweeter tone and the pressed-paper or 
cardboard mute is softer than any of the metal, but rather 
sharp in tone. A kazoo in the end of a cardboard mute 
gives an effect almost like an oboe. A cup-shaped brass 
mute gives a thin shallow tone. The flutter tongue in the 
brasses is rather like a covey of quail flying from ambush. 
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One of our trombonists has a special mute, such as I 
have never seen before, by which he gets a beautiful gradu- 
ation of sound very like the voice of a sweet human bary- 
tones In the case of most cup-shaped mutes, the air goes 
in and comes out the same way, but with this one the air 
goes from one chamber into another and out. This player 
makes his vibrato with his lower lip. This takes, of course, 
a well-trained lower lip, and practice combined with nat- 
ural aptitude is the only recipe I know to recommend. 

Horn players can sharpen their instruments a whole or 
half tone by using their hands. This, again, has to be 
worked out by practice into a technic all a player’s own. 

The glissando is one of the chief embellishments of jazz. 
This is simply a sliding together of the chromatic scale. 
That is, instead of 
fingering the scale, 
the player slurs the 
tones together 
rapidly. 


Glissando 


ERFORMERS 

with brasses and 
reeds, especially if 
the reeds are flex- 
ible, get a weird 
effect and add to 
the rhythm by this 
trick. A glissando 
on the clarinet at 
the opening of A 
Rhapsody in Blue 
has attracted a 
great deal of atten- 
tion. This trick 
takes a lip that is 
welltrained. Again, 
practice and I 
might say a nat- 
urally obedient set 
of muscles, will do 
the job. 

The wawa ef- 
fect on reeds can 
be got simply by 
blowing into the 
mouthpiece. Slap- 
tonguing is accom- 
plished by sucking 
on the reed, thus creating a vacuum, and then hitting the 
vacuum with the tongue, which will cause a pop. 

Jazz makes frequent use of the staccato on the violin by 
playing near the frog of the bow. The violins also do 
glissando in double stops. The kazoo effect, by the way, 
was original with us and we tried to disguise it for a while, 
but were soon found out. The drummer used to have to 
originate most of the new sounds. Now every man in the 
orchestra tries to outdo him. Some of the effects depend 
upon very small things. A small mute gives a neater sound 

(Continued on Page 136) 


Their Home in Pelham, New York 


Paul Whiteman Leading the Knights Templar Bands During the 1925 Convention at New York City 
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Completing the Sale 


T WOULD seem to require no proof that the basic desire 
and hope in man is to continue to live. We herald with 
joy all the worthwhile movements to prolong life. Weread 
eagerly and with unstinted approbation of the fight against 
disease. In the long warfare man loses many engagements 
and campaigns, but to the layman, at least, it seems that 
the forces arrayed against disease are gathering strength 
as time goes on. Such a conviction gives us all heart in the 
battle of life. 

One of the newer forces is the periodic health examina- 
tion. There may be elderly people, with rigid notions 
drawn from a misty past, who see no sense in being ex- 
amined when in apparent health, but their number among 
the more educated classes of the population must be very 
small by now. Shortly they will become as extinct as the 
dodo. 

The periodic health examination may be had from life- 
insurance companies, from institutions formed especially 
to make such examinations, from hospital clinics, from 
groups of associated physicians or from the family doctor. 
The custom is increasing with great rapidity and is viewed 
with the utmost favor by leaders in every walk of life. 

Far too often, however, the examiner’s report is merely 
filed away and never acted upon. It is read carefully and 
solemnly and taken home to the wife. For a few days the 
frank outspokenness of the medical man’s curt sentences 
leaves a little trace of gloom. 

“You must get more exercise. You are too heavy, or too 
thin, and should follow the diet list inclosed. Your habits 
of life need a careful overhauling. Instead of working until 
six or seven o’clock, you should go home at four and dig in 
the garden or play golf. By following instructions you will 
greatly improve your condition; but if you go on in the 
present manner you may find yourself in a serious state 
within six months or a year.” 

Health examinations are useless if men lack the force of 
will to follow through. Ill health comes to the saints of 
‘earth as well as to sinners. There are diseases whose rav- 
ages no merely mortal power can stay; but, also, millions 
of individuals can add to their health by the sheer will 
and strength of character to observe expert and authorita- 
tive instructions. But this is a kingdom not given to moral 
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weaklings to inherit. It is not given to the man or woman 
who takes just one more portion of beef or cup of coffee 
when the doctor has said no. 

A great educator has remarked that in the building of 
character, avoidances and denials are quite as important 
as acceptances.and affirmations. The health examination 
can reduce disease and lengthen life, but it does not en- 
able us to escape from personal responsibility and reality. 
These we must face just as before. 


Loophole Lawyers 


HATEVER view the lawyers themselves may take, 
\ \ we are confident that certain sentences which ap- 
peared in one of the recent series of SATURDAY EVENING 
Post articles by Mr. Richard Washburn Child, on the 
causes and cures of the crime wave, reflect with unerring 
and deadly accuracy the profoundest convictions of the 
public upon this subject. The experienced lawbreaker, he 
said, often operates under the advice and protection of a 
lawyer who stands ready to become an accessory after the 
fact. ‘‘A few thousands of successful disbarment proceed- 
ings would be more effective than the use of the entire 
United States Army to suppress crime.” 

This statement is respectfully referred to all existing bar 
associations, with the deliberate additional warning that 
a continuance of such conditions can mean nothing else than 
the sure decline of the profession’s standing. Its position 
in the past has been the highest, perhaps, of any occupa- 
tional group, but this is sure to change unless there is a 
housecleaning. 

The extent to which the criminal lawyer will go to save 
the guilty from deserved punishment is partly due to 
causes as well recognized within as without the profession. 
More and more a certain high type of lawyer never goes 
near the courts, and relegates what seems to him a dis- 
agreeable feature of his profession to less-thin-skinned 
practitioners. He becomes a corporation lawyer, an ad- 
viser to business men and an actual administrator. 

Or he may serve the diverse interests of unknown mil- 
lions of clients by devoting his talents to the ever-growing 
concerns of insurance companies, savings banks, and like 
institutions. There are a thousand commercial and soci- 
ological activities requiring the services of the high- 
minded lawyer which do not touch crime at any point. He 
may not be a corporation lawyer, and yet keep very busy 
without soiling his hands with murderers and bandits. 

But we do not believe that these many practitioners 
with their diverse and valuable interests can quite escape 
the odium that comes from members of their profession 
who deliberately set out to protect the sworn enemies of 
society. All lawyers have a part in the necessary job of 
protecting the very life and limb of the community. 

Young lawyers are taught that every man has a right to 
his day in court, to a fair trial, and to the aid and protec- 
tion of counsel, even though justly accused. When a 
criminal, maniac or otherwise, commits a crime of such a 
nature that no lawyer cares to defend him, the court prop- 
erly appoints a young attorney, who must accept the 
assignment. Even the murderers of the most beloved 
Presidents have been assigned counsel. 

These are facts well known to all. No person in his senses 
suggests that individuals be stripped of a reasonable pro- 
tection against society. But the point has been reached 
where, partly because of modern complexities and partly 
as the result of base and cunning devices, society no longer 
has anything like enough protection against its enemies. 
This fact is patent to all, except perhaps to a portion of the 
legal profession, the reason for such ignorance being either 
antiquated professional stiffness and dignity or sheer greed. 

Suppose a man has served numerous prison terms for 
theft and similar offenses. Once more he finds himself in 
the toils of the law. By technicality after technicality he 
avoids further punishment. Or suppose another man, 
known for years to every newspaper, credit agency and 
police department to be a swindler, finds himself in court 
again, with several prominent lawyers engaged in his de- 
fense. Suppose such defendants have plenty of money and 
the state prosecutes with a single stripling just out of law 
school. 


Suppose that defendants with unsavo y 
gage lawyers who have held high office. Sy c 
rare. State legislators, judges and form 
officers often resume the practice of law, 
perfect right to do. But what is the eff 
reputation and prestige of such defenders 
and public opinion when they are tryin 
ously bad egg out of the clutches of a jus 
law? 

It is unnecessary to go further. The publie¢ 
sist solely of fools or of children born ye 
best construction upon it, and it is obyi 
those who seek to free the guilty have no 
almighty dollar. Granted that a lawyer n 
and that his first duty is to his family. 
knows that mere smartness and clevern 
scure statutes or in forcing strained co: 
them, with the result of freeing men who f 
preservation of society should be behi 
utterly ignoble and destructive. 

There is no use mincing matters. So 
preserve itself for a while yet, anyway. 
the way, even though they hold degrees 
schools and belong to clubs, will ulti 
standing in public esteem to be somewha’ 
the bootlegger and-the dip. ; 


E HAVE accepted the fact that our wh 
\ \ law enforcement is sadly at fault, bu we 
it difficult either to fix the blame or to find ther 2 
fault is assigned in turn to police, bar, ber 
jury. Each one blames another. The press pe 
nimble-witted criminal attorney; the judge 
harm done by the yellow newspapers; t 1e shys 
blames the inefficiency of our police i 
unite in laying the onus, in a measure, on the « 
the jury. Too many men of influence and te 
is declared, manage to get themselves excused 
duty, and the average panel, as a result, is of é 
inferior character. Jury dodging is so genera 
indictment is leveled squarely at every one of v) 
There is no desire to palliate the offense ¢ or to 
mate the harm that results from the general si 
avoid serving in the jury box. When it is no |, 
to find twelve good men and true for even | 
portant cases, there is something seriously 


difficult to seat a jury that will be a 
kneed and moronic. The public attit 
service must be corrected before we Cal 
mills of justice grinding efficiently; bu 
to change it as long as we permit other 

Consider the plight of the busy man 
drawn to serve on a sensational murder } 
for a week before the jury is completed 
evidence will probably consume the 
month. The high-priced battery of la’ 
will use up three or four days in im: 
eloquence. The intelligent juror knov 
he and his fellows finally turn in could 
in the first week and that the waste of 
has been both wanton and inexcusable. 
he may see the verdict set aside on some 
ity—a mistake in the writ of execution, € 
clever pettifogging lawyer has discov 
If it could reasonably be expected t 
would not be prolonged needlessly, 
paratively few attempts made to e ve 
prospect of sitting for long weeks whil 
thrills for the readers of the yellow pres 
busy man can easily accept. ; 

In the matter of law enforcem 
vicious circle, one weakness leac 
dodging is due more to the fact t 
too difficult and disagreeable than 
public conscience. 


> 


ae exception of Con- 
tself, toward which 
ical disrespect ap- 
‘ks of American life 
own thirty years ago, there is perhaps no 
Government which has received more un- 
ient in the press in the past few years than 
iff of the Army. Especially has this been 
months in which the air service has been 
adence of the remainder of the military 
yecome the national goat. The American 
y for the institution, are entitled to know 
ay and how it fulfills its purposes. Hence 


| Staff, in its present form, is the creation of 
i zuished soldier, General Pershing, the only 
fe since Washington who has ever suc- 
/anded our armies through an entire war. 
jment, in 1924, the chief of staff has been 
i L. Hines, during the Great War one of 
ommanders in our own or any other army. 
e five assistant chiefs of staff is a successful 
|vea in France. The great majority of the 
1100 officers who constitute our War De- 
i ral Staff are graduates of the school of war. 
g:ither a man of staff capacity proved on 
/against the enemy, or is a product of our 

e Schools 
i College, 
(place by 
jtition in 
ty directed 
/mmanders 
> mflict. 
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U. S. Army, Retired 


I entered the Regular Army as a private of infantry in 
January, 1889, and received my commission as a lieutenant 
of cavalry in July, 1891. I had fourteen years of service 
before our Army had a General Staff, and have had more 
than twenty-two years in which to observe its workings 
since Congress created it in 1903. My opportunities for 
knowledge of the General Staff of the Army and its work- 
ings—and of what the Army was before we had it—have 
been excellent. I was an eyewitness to much of its effi- 
ciency in France and am a beneficiary of that efficiency. I 
respect and admire the General Staff as an institution. 
Very much of whatever professional preferment came to 
me through the war was due to the splendid General Staff 
of our armies in France, of which I was proud to be a 
member, and under whose supporting counsels I was glad 
to serve in the field at a later period. 

Feeling as I do, I conclude that the American people, 
whose opinions, crystallized through the press, may gen- 
erally be relied upon when they are in possession of the 
facts, have lacked a dependable presentation of the history 
of the General Staff and its relations to the remainder of 


LETTING HIM DOWN EASY . 


darlorel 
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Stat 
the Army. I may be thought to 
be a prejudiced witness, but as a 
retired officer lam beyond hope of 
reward or fear of displeasure. 

The General Staff was a long time winning a place in our 
military organization, for as early as 1798 we find the first 
official reference to it by an officer of our Army. In that 
year George Washington was appointed lieutenant gen- 
eral of the Army of the United States, in anticipation of 
war with France. Successful commander in the War for 
Independence, he had completed two terms as commander 
in chief, by virtue of the presidency, and had sought the 
quiet retirement of Mount Vernon, when he was again 
called to the service of his country. Prompted by the 
memory of bitter experience, he at once set about making 
the preparation which has been lacking at the beginning 
of every war we have ever fought. 

In letters written by General Washington to Secretary 
of War McHenry, himself a soldier of experience, we find 
the first President urging the formation of a General Staff. 
Thus on Independence Day, 1798: 


“To remark to a military man how all-important the 
General Staff of an Army is to its well-being, and how es- 
sential, consequently, to the Commander in Chief, seems 
to be unnecessary; and yet a good choice is of such im- 
mense consequence that I must be allowed to explain 

(Continued on Page 189) 
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T IS the Sabbath day, 
The golden sun on green- 
ing earth is dancing, 
The snow has fled away 
At Nature’s necromanc- 
ing, 
And Spring has come to 
kiss the spires of Lan- 
sing. 


The dinner hour is o’er, 
And in the sinks the dishes 
lie a-purging, 
And forth from every door 
The citizens come surg- 
ing, 
Driven as if by some su- 
pernal urging. 


They get them in their cars, 
Ten thousand feet depress 
ten thousand starters; 
Like Slavic hospodars 
Proceeding ’gainst the 
Tartars, 
Like marching throngs of 
early Christian mar- 
tyrs, 


Or like those wandering 
bands 
Of Celt and Hun and Visi- 
goth and Saxon 
Who sought for promised 
lands —— 
So, with great cry of klaxon, 
The host advances on the road to Jackson. 


DRAWN BY F, M, FOLLETT 


Fiercely the drivers goad 

Their steeds, unheeding danger or disaster. 
They hurtle down the road; 

Each engine feels its master 

Lashing it onward, faster, faster, faster! 


What seek they thus afar? 

Is it a doom on Jackson they are wreaking? 
Is it a natal star 

These spellbound men are seeking 

With boiling motors, radiators leaking ? 


ORAWN By R. B. FULLER 


Papa’s Home From Golfing 
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room of the § 
The room is 
furnished wit 
armchairs an 
the walls are 
former wari 
prison and | 
more promi 
former inmate 
open fire sit 
named Rosk 
Moriarty 7 
ROSENBERG / 
a natty twee 
MORIARTY 1 
away coat an 
sers. ROSENE 
bell on the tab! 
There is no re 
rings again, 
ROSENBERG: 
ice in this priso 
ing absolw 


The Defendant in a Popular Divorce Suit Identifies Some Correspondence 


Is it the trump of War 


That draws them onward, heart and mind entrancing ? 


It seems unlikely, for 
On reaching Jackson, glancing 


Nor left nor right, they head right back to Lansing. 


And meanwhile all the lads 


Of Jackson seize their babes whose hair is flaxen 


And their gray-bearded dads 
With faces blanched and waxen, 
And speed to Lansing, then return to Jackson. 


And so each Sabbath day 
The country’s population has departed, 


ROSENBERG: The warden is a good scout, 
executive. I’ve been thinking of suggesting a 
{An ATTENDANT in uniform enters. = 

ROSENBERG: Oh, there you are! I’ve been} 
half an hour. R | 

ATTENDANT: Sorry, sir, but some of the gei 
having a little birthday party in the card roor 

Moriarty: Birthday? | 

ATTENDANT: Yes, sir. Old Smith—Mr, Smi 
here twelve years today. | 

ROSENBERG: Good old Smith. One of the 
that ever blew up a safe. (To ATTENDANT): I 
box of cigars and make it snappy. : 

(Continued on Page 205) 
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For 
uncheon Dinner 
Supper 


Fifteen of the finest vegetables that grow! Vegetables 
so choice and tempting that you yourself would pick 
them out from all the rest at market! 


Rich broth of selected beef—so necessary to yield 
just the right flavor and the invigoration you like in 
vegetable soup! 


Alphabet macaroni and pearl barley, in generous 
quantities! Savory herbs and delightful seasoning that 
make this hearty soup so attractive to the taste! 


To taste this soup atits 
very best, add the water 
cold, bring to a boil, and 


allow to simmer. Serve 
piping hot! 
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12 cents a can 
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T WAS the practice of Mr. Clarence Rack- 
] straw, the beloved of that sweet, golden, fatty 

Maulfry Gay, to spend with her every precious 
moment that could be snatched out from under 
the condor-keen eyes of that highly successful 
business man, his father, Jabez Rackstraw. The 
instant that Clarence found himself freed from 
the totally distasteful task of learning how to take 
care of the accumulation which, some day, he 
would inherit, he would hasten to give the engine 
of his car a very severe attack of palpitation of 
the valves en route to Maulfry, and, this evi- 
dently being one of 
his lucky days, heand 
James Raven Deven- 
ish arrived at Fair- 
measure Manor 
comfortably before 
lunch—so comfort- 
ably, indeed, that al- 
though Maulfry was 
yearnsomely ready 
and waiting for Clar- 
ence, Bethoe had 
only just gone to her 
room to make herself 
look like one from 
whom any man might 
hesitate to accept the 
return of his engage- 
ment ring. 

But, as it chanced, 
that fitted in admi- 
rably with Dimity’s 
convenience. For, 
after greetings, it ap- 
peared that there was 
some small matter of 
shopping in the town 
which Dimity had 
overlooked or some- 
thing of the sort, and 
she thought that 
James Raven might 
as well run her down 
to the town in Clar- 
ence’s car soshe could 
rectify the shopping 
hitch and be back at 
Fairmeasure Manor 
in time for lunch. 

Devenish was de- 
lighted to oblige, so 
that within a few 
minutes of his arrival 
he was on the way to 
the town with Dim- 
ity. He was by no 
means reluctant, for 
he liked Dimity and. 
theyunderstoodeach —"* 
other extremely well. 

Devenish had 
made himself a very 
wealthy man in these 
days—as any man 
must who cares to devote a fair-to-middling intellect, some 
energy, and a little capital to combating on strictly busi- 
ness lines every Englishman’s incurable belief that to him 
there has been exclusively granted by a benign Providence 
the gift of picking the winner of almost any horse race one 
cares to mention. When, at a less well-feathered period of 
his life, Devenish had won a big sweepstake on the Derby, 
he had invested the proceeds in the business of laying the 
odds, or as it is more humorously described, bookmaking, 
and during the past ten years he had constructed so many 
and such profitable books that he had long since shelled 
off the description of ‘‘bookmaker” and had become a big 
commission agent with elaborate offices in London. 

He lived in excellent style at Ernemouth, the home town 
of the Gays, and there had been a period when little Miss 
Dimity, shortly after she left school, and consequently had, 
maybe, a trifle or two to learn, had favored James Raven 
with her business. When she owed him so much that some- 
thing really had to be done about it, Dimity had done it. 
She had helped him to secure a share in one of her daddy’s 
more brass-fronted and steel-certain speculations—at a 
figure for which the gentle Gainsborough Gay would be for- 
ever grateful—and, this achieved, the child had blithely 
called her account square and given up betting. They un- 
derstood each other perfectly, though Devenish admired 
her much more than she admired him. 


By BERTR 
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A Little Breathless, Certainly Flushed, and Utterly Lovely, Dimity Leaned Against the Stone Rim of the Basin. 
“How Dare You, Archie!’’ She Said 


He was a dark, goodish-looking man, so uncommonly 
near to being a gentleman that a large number of people 
really thought he was. 

Dimity flicked Clarence’s car through the gates with a 
joyously careless confidence that jeopardized every coat of 
paint of the rear fender of the vehicle, and headed for the 
town. “ 

“Tt is so sweet of you to keep me company, dear James,” 
she said. ‘I won’t keep you waiting long. I only just 
want to see if some pearl necklaces I ordered at a jeweler’s 
in the town have arrived, you see. That won’t take long, 
thank goodness.” 

Devenish grinned under a well-kept mustache. 

“So you’re buying necklaces, are you, Dimity?”’ 

The child shrugged. 

“Oh, I don’t know. If they are good enough perhaps I 
will take them,” she said. ‘“‘But I shouldn’t think they 
will be very much good if I buy them in a dingy old town 
like this, would you?”’ 

Devenish wondered. 

She ran into the town and left him to wonder outside the 
shop. But the necklaces had not arrived from London and 
almost immediately the dainty little soul reappeared and 
stepped into the car. 

“They are so slow,” she explained. “I ordered them on 
approval yesterday and they’re not here yet. Isn’t that 
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weak, James?” she prattled, not seemir 
much, assheslipped into the seat behin 


they mover 
placing the’ 
It was 
quick and 
but natural 
not escape | 


hurried on! 
**Viess t) 
tainly did, 
James grin 
ing after 
“They wou 
always will. 
comes it { 
know an 
Silky Sands 
other one, A 
Devenis] 
was hard. | 
“Silky Se 
you mean t 
with Mr. 
James?” 
“<TGgo: 1 
that.” | 
“Why dc 
him Silky 
please?” | 
“Eh? V 
cause he is. 
very smoot! 
iest, crooke 
course spe! 
the countr, 
why, the t! 
me—and | 


me—thous 
pounds! 
who knows anything about racing would bet with I: 
with him! Why, nobody would accept money | 
free, gratis and for nothing. It couldn’t possibl 
money—or safe money. He’s been warned off 
been jailed, been—oh, well, why bother?—the mi 
torious race-course crook. And probably the otl 
bone—is as bad. I don’t remember seeing him | 
course, but he had a betting account with me | 
years—until I closed it, with him owing me a Vi 
little bad debt indeed. Bad lots, both of them 
seriously, Dimity, my dear—you mustn’t know P) 
that. Fun’s fun and all that, I know—but that ¢ 
Sands is dangerous! Probably Alabone is as bad 
Dimity gurgled, her cheeks vivid, her eyes shil 
She turned to Devenish, seizing the lapels 0 
making him look at her. - 
““Why, James, dear James, do you know vho 
gentlemen really are? The one you call Silky 
Major Denzil D’Estrange—whom Aunt Eleanor } 
marry soon. And the other is Mr. Alabone, whois! 
of auntie’s big factory where they make the #! 
Why, James, you will be playing tennis with the 
Fairmeasure Manor this afternoon.” , 
“WillI?” Devenish grinned. ‘I would liket 
great big bet with somebody that I will not, Dim 
(Continued on Page 36) 
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Study the Sixes— 


You'll know why the public is clamoring for more and 
more of these Hupmobile Sixes the moment you press 
down the starting button. 


If ever there was a six that sprang into action like a 
live thing, it is the new Hupmobile Six—whose sales 
success is crowding the generous capacity of these 
great new plants. 


Here is real six engineering born of 17 years’ eminence 
in engine building—a virile, vigorous power plant 
whose performance is the very incarnation of live- 
liness and flexibility. 


There’s a zip and a zest to the get-away that makes 
ordinary engine-action crude by comparison—an in- 
stantaneous readiness of power for every need which 
renders the day-long drive a delight, no matter what 
the road or traffic conditions. 


Hereis Hupmobile experience crystallized and climaxed 


—all the old sturdy soundness of chassis with a new 
quality of brilliance whichhastaken the public bystorm. 


Study all the sixes if you care to go to that length of 
inquiry—brilliant superiority of performance will 
irresistibly draw you back to the Hupmobile. 


More than twenty thousand of the new sixes delivered 
now, and four buyers waiting for every one that Hup- 
mobile can build. 


Not just a Hupmobile harvest of sales in a generous 
market—not just the old high Hupmobile standing— 
but a new and rapidly-spreading vogue, for good 
sound reasons which anyone can recognize in a half 
hour’s ride. 


Here’s a six you must reckon with if performance 
means a thing to you—a six that is bound to win you 
if you care one iota for the very utmost and at the 
same time the most economical in six motoring. 


The New 


NEW SERIES HUPMOBILE EIGHT— There is not 


an eight power plant in existence more soundly engi- 


neered; nor a performance program which can surpass it. 
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ien Back to the Hupmobile 


UPMOBILE SIX 
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(Continued from Page 34) 
if Major D’Estrange knows I am anywhere near Fair- 
measure Manor this afternoon.” 

He thought for a moment. “Silky going to marry your 
auntie, Mrs. Savernake!’’ He whistled softly. “And 
Alabone manager of the works that produce her income!”’ 
He whistled again. 

“But hasn’t she—your auntie—got any advisers? Do 
you mean to say, seriously, that Silky has been engaged to 
marry your auntie for—what?—some weeks it must be— 
and that he’s been floating around here for that time with 
never a soul recognizing him? Why, what about your 
daddy? Or your grandpa? Or that business expert Beth 
told me about—Balm, Julius Balm, wasn’t it? Do you 
mean to say that none of them sized up Silky, Dimity?”’ 

Dimity smiled and shook her sunny halo. 

“No, James, not one recognized him. But I think 
daddy sized him up—whatever that means. I think some- 
how I did, too, you see. But after all, I don’t think any- 
body could blame daddy or grandpa or Aunt Eleanor or 
even Julius Balm for not knowing about Silky—I rather 
like his name, don’t you?—because, you see, none of them 
are racing people and never go near race courses. Daddy 
went to the Derby once and lost some money over the 
favorite and I don’t think anything will ever tempt him to 
go near any races ever any more. And I heard grandpa say 
once that he was too busy making money out of Sfitz to 
have time to lose it on racing. And of course Mr. Balm is 
a business expert and he is much too expert to expect to 
find any business on the race courses. Aunt Eleanor has 
made a hobby of keeping cats for so long that she could not 
be expected to recognize a racing adventurer. Besides, it 
was Mr. Alabone who introduced the major to auntie— 
and she has always trusted Mr. Alabone.”’ 

James Raven Devenish lit a cigar and laughed. 

“Ts Mrs. Savernake very much in love with Silky?” he 
asked. “Will she be mortally offended if I wreck things up 
a little this afternoon, do you think, Dimity?” 

Dimity turned great, serious eyes upon him. 

“Oh, please, but you must not think of that yet, James. 
I don’t know what would happen if you gave auntie a sud- 
den shock like that. I have been thinking ever so furi- 
ously, and you must leave it to me to break the news ever 


He Drew Her Close. 
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so softly to auntie and daddy—and, perhaps, to dear Mr. 
Balm. It will be such a shock to everybody, you see—you 
do see that, don’t you, dear James? With her bridesmaids 
in the house and all! It would be awful for auntie, I should 
think. Would you please not say anything at all today, 
and leave it to me to try to prepare auntie for the shock? 
Daddy will have to know, too, and there are lots of things 
to see to first. So, please, James, promise me, won’t you, 
that you won’t do anything suddenly or even say anything 
until daddy knows?” 

Devenish hesitated only a few seconds, for unlike most 
people, he had no false or incorrect notions about Dimity. 
What his own experience with her had not taught him, 
Bethoe had. He agreed to hold his peace and keep on 
holding it until Dimity said ‘‘Go.” 

For a mile the drive back to Fairmeasure Manor was 
silent. Then Dimity spoke. 

“But if you would like to help auntie and all of us, 
James, it would be a very good plan, I should think, if you 
called at the works this afternoon and had a little talk with 
Mr. Alabone and made him tell you how it was he dared to 
introduce Silky to auntie and why he was so foolish as to 
go racing so, when he had such a nice position working for 
auntie and—and—anything you could find out. Then you 
could tell me and I should have the very truth to tell daddy 
when he comes to put everything right. Don’t you agree?” 

Yes, James Devenish agreed. He was curious himself to 
know more about Alabone’s association with Silky Sands. 

“Oh, thank you so, James. Everybody will be so grate- 
ful to you, I expect, and I am so glad it is all so easy. Shall 
we talk about something else now, please? Do you think 
you love Beth as much as Archie Crust loves me, James? 
I have wondered ever so many times about that.” 

It appeared that James had wondered about it, too—also 
ever sO many times. 

1x 
ip ALL proved to be precisely as James Raven Devenish 

so confidently prophesied. Aunt Eleanor received a 
note from Major D’Estrange in which that silken gentle- 
man deplored an urgent call to London on business. The 


Mare, 


note was borne by the rather flushed P. J. Al 
explained openly enough that he had been lur 
the major when the hurry call to town arrived 
it perfectly plain to Aunt Eleanor that the 
seemed annoyed and disappointed, and 4 
beamed a little as he stressed the bitterness 
disappointment. ' 

Dimity, who chanced to be with auntie w 
bone arrived, was perfectly sweet to him, ai 
sitting through a verbal scrap with Betho 
-off, only looked at him once—and that 
of recognition, Alabone’s confidence 
thought—vastly more marked when he 
when he arrived. His buoyant step as } 
ward was that of a man relieved of a great 
indeed, almost a gambol. 

Presently, just as the portly form of Mr. J 
hove in sight, very beflanneled and even more 
than he had been before Aunt Eleanor had re 
Mr. Devenish disappeared—also workswar 
Dimity was the only one who really noticed the, 
which he went. 

Devenish having claimed a slightly sprai 
Maulfry and Clarence Rackstraw having yay 
major having defaulted, and Aunt Eleanor hay: 
that her new and very smart tennis shoes were 
fortable, provided she sat still and did not f 
with her feet, it fell to Dimity and the portly Ju 
against Torfrida and Bethoe. This they did wi 
dinary unsuccess, Julius being pretty steady i 
ter of hurling himself around, and his dainty par 
obviously not bothering about any ball out of h 

It struck Julius that the child was oddly dist 
rather gladly accepted her invitation to help h 
overfed goldfish in the ornamental fishpond at 
side of the wide lawn. 

So Dimity tripped away to fetch the ants’ 
Julius tided over a minute or two with the assi 
comfortable-looking butler who appeared at th 
an even more comfortable-looking refreshment 

(Continued on Page 107) 
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But Torfrida Tore Away From Him as Aunt Eleanor and Dimity Came Round From Behind a Bank of Greenery 
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This 
tick Fleet pes 
Dedicated No owner gives his car in years, the punishment the Buick test 


| fleet takes in weeks. 
fo Wear Fifteen, and sometimes twenty Buicks line up for-the inspection of the 
j heads of the Buick engineering and experimental department each 
working morning of the year. This is the Buick “‘squadron of wear.” 
= In the previous twenty-four hours each of them has added from 300 


to 500 miles to the mileage on its speedometer. 


Day and night these cars go. Not on the highways, where sustained 
speed is impossible, but on the roadways of the great General Motors 
Proving Grounds. There every highway condition is provided; hills, 
curves, straightaways, gravel, pavement. 


Sometimes, when Buick engineers desire particular information as to 
performance in different parts of the country, the Buick fleet goes 
where the condition required is to be found. In discovering the best 
air cleaner to keep dust and grit out of the Buick engine, for instance, 
Buick cars sought those parts of the country where the roads were 
very dusty and where the dust contains the most grit. 


Buick engineering believes in accuracy. Test, not guess, is the basis 
for certainty. An improvement suggested is adopted only when the 
test cars prove its value. 


Day after day, year after year, they drive on and on—5,000 miles a day, 
1,500,000 miles a year, these cars total in their search for wear. This, that 
every Buick may be an example of how well a motor car can be built. 


Research in the practical laboratory of the road is one big reason why 
Buick leads in motor car advancement. 5,000 miles a day, devoted to 
wear, means Better Buicks! 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
Canadian Factories: McLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ontario 


Branches in all Principal Pioneer Builders of 
Cities—Dealers Everywhere Vailve-in- Head Motor Cars 


BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT: BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


s 
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LIEDERBAUM led Doc Myers through 
Pit blue tobacco smoke and the hard- 

boiled crowd in the dirty corridors into 
a soiled anteroom, and got him off in a corner, 
the Doe growing sorer 
and sorer and more anx- 
ious every minute. 

“What isit? Whatare 
you springing on me 
now?”’ he asked. 

“Tt’s the cemetery. 
We’ve got to grabitright 
off now. If we lose it 
we’re gone—ruined! 
We'll kick ourselves to 
the last day of our lives.” 

“You mean to say you 
want to turnright around 
now,” said Doc, in a 
hoarse angry voice, “and 
take that cemetery?”’ 

The other man came 
still closer, where they 
stood there in the corner. 
“That cemetery,’ he 
said, whispering and look- 
ing all around again, “‘is 
worth five hundred thou- 
sand dollars.” 

“Five hundred thou- 
sand dollars!” said the 
Doc, thinking naturally 
he was crazy. “‘How do 
youknow? Where doyou 
get that stuff?” 

“Listen,” said the real- 
estate man, looking all 
around once more. ‘‘We 
got the last cemetery on 
the market in this state— 
around New York.” 

“The last cemetery— 
what are you giving us?” 
said Doc Myers. 

‘Positively. The last 
privilege, for a private 
cemetery—absolutely. 
Private—you under- 
stand—not church or like 
that—within such and 
such a territory,” hesaid, 
describing it. 

“Yes, you have!” said 
Doc Myers. “How would 
you know?” 

“TIT got it straight. 
Right from headquar- 
ters—the way-up politi- 
cians. How they’re just 
now putting through this 
health bill here this 
week—regulating and 
practically cutting out 
any more of these private 
cemeteries here right in 
around New York.” 

“You say so,’’ said the 
Doc, still unconvinced. 
‘But how do you 
know?” 

“How do I know? How do I know?” he said, creeping 
closer and closer, and holding on to his coat. ‘“‘Listen. I’ll 
tell you how I know,” he said, whispering. ‘‘I got already 
this offer of five hundred thousand—a bank cashier’s 
check—from them—these here political friends of mine 
that I know.” 

“Show me!’ said Doc Myers. And before his mind got 
anywhere on this new thing, Sol Fliederbaum motioned to 
a still-faced stranger in a tipped hat. 

“Meet Packey Dolan,” he said, introducing him, “my 
old friend. Show it to him, Packey.’’ And they faced into 
the corner, with their backs out. 

“Tt’s all right, boy. It’s there!’’ said the stranger with 
the slanting hat, in a voice to match. “And it’s yours for 
the reaching over—when you say the word on the dead 
yard.”” And he let him take the check into his hands. 

“You don’t have to bite it either. It ain’t phony!’ he 
told him when he looked it over, with his mouth open. 
“That’s from away up! That’s just small chicken feed to 
the boys up there that made it. Should I trot along 
now?” he said to Sol Fliederbaum, when the Doc had 
passed it back. 
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“" Thought I’d Have it,’? He Said. 
to be Sure I Would Never Go Back”’ 


By George Kibbe Turmer 
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“Sure. Sure, Packey. And I’ll see you later,” said 
Fliederbaum, smiling his yellow smile. 

“You see what I was aiming at now?”’ he said, when the 
man with the five-hundred-thousand-dollar cashier’s check 
was gone. ‘And what that means for you, also, per- 


sonally—when you marry into the family with this little 


girl of yours the only heir! And so let’s go. For we’ve got - 


to start jumping. It’s fast work here in this business.” 

“T’ll say it is,” said Doce Myers, thinking for the minute 
he was talking about the realty game in general. 

‘And the first move we got here is to work it quick—to 
put it over right now, here this morning, before Cemetery 
Ed can get a hunch from anywheres of what’s going on up 
in the capitol and throw up the suit on us and leave us 
ruined, without the cemetery!”’ 

“Well, how’ll you do that? How’ll that be worked?” 
said the Doc. ‘‘How’ll you approach the other side so 
they won’t get suspicious?” 

“Through the judge probably. He should be more 
than pleased, naturally, to get word to the other side to see 
us and settle up—in order to clean up his court calendar, if 
not for nothing else!’’ 
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“I Thought Maybe I’d Better Go Upstairs and Get it, So’s 
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There’s a good cemetery—a first-cle 
bound to make you rich and happy 
For there’s one thing you can say ab 
can’t abo.t any other real estate—t 
you! You got a bargain there—you g 
tery cheap. And you know it as well as 
all happy and satisfied—all but poor ol¢ 
bad, too bad. Poor old boy!” ; 
“What’s that?” said Fliederbaum. 
held his breath. 
“It’s too bad,” said the other man, “W. 
thing like this, finally, that the poor old g 
to be able to enjoy it. Just only his fami 
those that have the handling of his pr 
“Oh, you don’t know,” said Flieder : 
get better some day. They do sometimes 
“Not poor Happy. Not according to ¢ 
with that disease your expert swore to OF 
“Why not?” said Fliederbaum. 
“Because it’s incurable. They’re h 
get that far—absolutely hopeless! Poo 
(Continued on Page 41) 
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(Continued from Page 38) 
|, and went along. Doc Myers stood there, 
go, speechless. 


vil 


‘Doc Myers thought of it the more upset he 
j about this thing this cemetery salesman had 
t this poor unfortunate man, who was going 
er-in-law, might have been stuck for life, pro- 
elessly insane, just at the minute when this 
falf a million dollars had come to him. 

m was inclined to talk this down until the 
1 was finished and they had the five hundred 
lars from those politicians all tied up and in 
it then he opened up the thing himself. 
uble. More trouble!” he said, waving his 
sround his ears the way he did when he got 
‘e got to get busy right away!”’ 

ie matter now?”’ asked Doc Myers, nervous. 
yyhome Howe. He says he should have to get 
¢now! Or he should cut loose and smash his 
jid he must see you right off, now, today!”’ 

t heard about the claim of Cemetery Ed’s,’”’ 
—‘about his being stuck in there, hopeless, 


" he mustn’t neither. Not for a million dol- 
’s bad enough now, without that. And you 
ar right now. For he’s got to see you imme- 


me afternoon Doc Myers wandered over to 
dollow Sanitarium, as they cailed it, where 
we put away. 

vs, huh? It’s come out fine—about the cem- 
i Doe Myers, whispering and smiling, cheering 


| cheer—more than just asecond. “It is, 
,” he said in a dull kind of voice. ‘But that 
zot you here for.” 

= 99 


lm going to get out of this crazy house. And 
get me out, right now quick. Or I’ll up and 
1z desperate here! I can’t hold on much 


swatching those shaking hands and bloodshot 
t’s wrong?” 

svrong?’’ he came out, kind of exploding. 
1's wrong—starting the first thing in the morn- 
41g if you’re really insane—or what! As you 


: What’s started you going like this?”’ said 


“You Don’t Have to Bite it Either. 


would yourself, with your surroundings here!” he said, 
standing up. ‘“‘Look outside,” he said, pointing his long 
arm out the window. ‘‘How’d you like to look at that all 
day—all those poor nuts wandering in and out among 
those bare, gray-looking trees? That’s bad enough!’’ 

“Yes, I know. But that’s all right. You know you’re 
not crazy.” 

“Do I! I don’t know. That’s the question. Do I know 
there’s anybody not crazy? I sometimes doubt it—espe- 
cially after he’s up here mornings, giving me my tests, 
taking my dreams!” 

“Who? What dreams?” 

“That Frothingham. Those dream tests he claims he 
gets a line on me from.” 

“Oh,” said the Doc, seeing now, of course, what it 
was—the way they’re curing insanity all over now, with 
dreams. 

“Dreams!” the other man was going on, waving his 
arms. ‘“That’s what he’s doing now—taking my dreams.” 

“What do you dream?” the Doc asked him. 

“What do I dream?”’ he said, starting walking around, 
excited. ‘Coffee mostly—about coffee. They don’t give 
me any here. After forty years regular! But it seems that 
means something. Dreams of coffee are one of the worst 
and most degraded things you can do—according to what 
he’s trying to get me to admit!”’ 

“Admit what?” asked the Doc, without thinking. And 
before he knew it Happy was standing up over him. 

“Don’t you ask me that!”’ Happy said in a loud voice, 
with a sharp glitter in his eye. ‘‘Don’t! Not if you value 
your life—unless you want me to strangle you, right here 
with my own hands. Say, what is this? AmI crazy? Or 
do I just imagine it?” he said, almost shouting now in his 
excitement over those questions apparently. 

“Hush. Stop,’ said Doc Myers. ‘‘They’ll hear you!” 

And Happy stopped and leaned over, looking into his eyes. 
“You know what this has done to me? It’s got me going. 
It’s got me worried about myself—whether I am crazy or 
not. And that’s only a part—just a part of it.” 

““What—what’s the rest?”’ said Doc Myers. 

““Suppose I should be insane. Suppose I should just die 
here!” he said, grabbing him. 

“Don’t talk like that. Don’t be foolish,” said the Doc, 
giving a start now himself, for fear some hint of that other 
thing—that idea that he was incurable might have got 
to him. 

But it seemed not—from his next remark. “‘I know. I 
know,” he said, clutching him with a hot trembling hand. 
“But you get going here after a while. I can’t think. I 
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can’t half eat. I can’t sleep at all—starting up just as soon 
as I drop off—seeing things—thinking again, supposing 
I should die in here! It’s got me going. I can’t help it. 
It’s taken all the pleasure out of what I got out of that 
cemetery. I’d give the whole five hundred thousand to be 
out of this, right now, this minute. For the damn thing is 
just driving me into a wild staring maniac.”’ 

“Now you're giving me this straight?”’ said the Doc, 
holding him steady with his eye, helping him to get a grip 
on himself. ‘“‘You’re not fooling?” 

“Fooling!’’ he said, his voice rising. “‘Fooling! You’ll 
see whether I’m fooling or not. I’m going crazy—that’s 
what I’m doing. And if I don’t get loose in ten days’ time, 
I'll break loose. I’ll have to. And I’ll tear and destroy and 
burn down this place—if you don’t get me out. I’ll de- 
stroy everybody; and everything. And you included!” 

“Sh-h! Sh-h!” said Doc Myers, soothing him, scared 
stiff for fear they’d be overheard, for he was almost hol- 
lering. “‘I’ll get you out sure.” 

So the Doe got loose finally and went along downstairs— 
all weak and worried at this last turn; not knowing what 
to make of it, whether this man’s mind was crumbling or 
not. And he went into Doctor Frothingham’s office to say 
good-by, and found him there, still cordial enough, it 
seemed to him at the time; and looking over, as it hap- 
pened, some of his slides for his microscopes. And he 
insisted on showing them to him, and talking about his 
work in general. 

“Oh, yes,” he concluded, reaching for a glass jar, ‘this 
specimen—this brain here—represents, with very little 
doubt, what is taking place in our patient—your patient 
upstairs,’ he said, lowering his voice and raising his eye- 
brows, up in the direction of Happyhome Howe’s bedroom. 

“You mean to say,” said Doe Myers, ‘‘that there are 
holes like that in his brain?” 

“Oh, without a doubt. We shall find deep-seated ones 
there—lesions that you could thrust your thumb into,” 
said the expert. 

“Then you consider,’’ said Doe Myers, wetting his lips, 
and starting over again—‘“‘then you consider his case 
hopeless—incurable?”’ 

“Oh, absolutely,” said this Doctor Frothingham. “ Ab- 
solutely. And more than that, as time passes, and the 
degeneration of the tissues spreads, he will become ex- 
tremely dangerous. Suspicions. Delusions of grandeur. 
Hate, springing quickly into murder for all who oppose 
him. He must be guarded continually, for fear of vio- 
lence, both to himself and others—but principally others. 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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It Ain’t Phony!’’ He Told Him When He Looked it Over, With His Mouth Open 
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steps of her Westchester palace like a bonfire. 
Its hot radiance warmed the flutter of guests at 
her feet; its flaming glory poured out over the lawn, 
the beds of flowers, the 
fountains and terra-cotta 
nymphs and hedged al- 
leys; probably it over- 
flowed the horizon and 
threw liquid sparks at the 
stables and garages. 
“My first clew,” she 
said impressively, ‘‘is 
from the poet Words- 
worth.” The guests flut- 
tered. Only young 
Freddy Potter remained 
unmoved. He was star- 
ing at the freckles on the 
back of Mabel Gobelin’s 
neck. The realization of 
beauty, the white blind- 
ness of passion, the ec- 
stasies of Swedenborg, 
Saint Paul, Joan of Are 
and the lesser Buddhists 
were all conveyed pain- 
fully into his simple soul 
when he stared at the 
freckles on Mabel Gobe- 
lin’sneck. It wasalmost 
more than he could 
stand. 
‘Life,’ he whispered. 
‘Life is so lovely ve 
Lady Gobelin cleared 
several layers of throat, 
and read: 
““CLEW NUMBER 1 
““How many are you, 
then,’ said I, 
‘If they two are in 
heaven?’ 
Quick was the little 
Maid’s reply, 
‘O Master! we are seven.’ 
—Wordsworth. 


ADY GOBELIN’S crimson coiffure lit up the front 


“As youall know,” she 
went on gayly, ‘‘Clew 
Number 1 tells youwhere 
you'll find Clew Number 
2. And Clew Number 2 
tells you where you'll 
find Clew Number 3, 
until at last the cleverest 
of you gets to the treasure 
itself.” 

A sticker, indeed! 
Mrs. Gluick-Handy 
rumbled a question, ‘“‘Does inside the house count?” 

Lady Gobelin smiled teasingly, waving her pudgy wrist 


in the famous Gobelin gesture of amiability. “All the 
clews are within a mile of where I am standing.” 
The guests murmured among themselves. Then Mr. 


Peticolas suddenly rolled off like a green cannon ball. 
Some of the guests fluttered after him parasitically. 
“Go away!” said Mr. Peticolas. ‘“‘I don’t know a 
thing! Go away!” 
II 
ABEL GOBELIN in a blue dress! Those freckles! 
The red hair, like her mother’s! . Seraphic! Freddy 
Potter followed the blue dress when it moved thoughtfully 
across the lawn; all at once it gathered speed. 

“Hey, Mabel! Where you going?”’ 

“None of your business, Freddy. You figure out your 
own treasure hunt.” 

“Tm no good at that sort of thing, Mabel.’”’ His hands 
sank moodily into the pockets of his knickerbockers. “‘ You 
forget that I was dropped when I was a child.” 

Mrs. Gluick-Handy passed like a locomotive running 
cheerfully amuck. The blue dress moved forward. 

“People who haven’t any brains don’t need any brain 
exercise.” 

“Hey, Mabel! Wait!’ And then, for the three hundred 
and sixty-fifth time: ‘‘ Mabel, will you marry me?” 

And Mabel, also for the three hundred and sixty-fifth 
time: ‘‘No.” 

“Three hundred and sixty-five times,’”’ Freddy told him- 
self gloomily. Tomorrow would be the anniversary of his 
first proposal. And with commendable determination he 
had repeated his offer of passion daily. The will to win, 
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“‘Of Course I’m Not So Awfully Good at This Sort of Thing. But a Fellow Can’t Help Having Ideas”’ 


that was Freddy. But strangely enough Mabel’s “‘no” 
had grown shorter, less kindly, less sympathetic, less 
melancholy. It had, in fact, deteriorated to a blunt mono- 
syllable. Freddy’s masculine spine was stiffening. Some- 
times at night he lay awake and gritted his teeth. 

Three hundred and sixty-five times! Freddy’s thoughts 
were as black as Rev. Roscoe Bonbright’s clerical trousers. 

“Seven,” muttered Rev. Roscoe Bonbright. “The key 
word is undoubtedly seven. ‘O Master! we are seven.’ 
Yes, seven’s the word. But seven what? Now, Frederick, 
if I were to suggest that you and I codperate i 

“Sorry, Mr. Bonbright. But you know how it is.” 

Freddy strolled off among the tulips. Mrs. Gluick- 
Handy charged across the horizon, steaming a little. Three 
hundred and sixty-five times! 

“Tt can’t go on,”’ he said firmly. ‘One year is all very 
well, but after that a man begins to look ridiculous. Asa 
matter of fact,’’ he continued grimly, ‘‘a year’s my limit. 
Wither I get her today or ” The alternative was too 
depressing. Freddy shuddered. 

The voice of Rev. Roscoe Bonbright: ‘‘On the other 
hand the key word might be heaven. ‘If they two are in 
heaven.’ Heaven or seven! Seven or heaven! What a 
corking treasure hunt! Oh, Mr. Peticolas, if I were to sug- 
gest that you and I codperate 3 


qr 


VOICE reached out of the vine-grown porch and seized 
Freddy neatly by the collar: 
“Come up here, young man. The lord and master of the 
castle would have words with you.” 
“Sorry, Lord Gobelin. But you know how it is.” 


“Indeed I do, Freddy. Mere ¢ 
you an escape from the horrible tedi 
hunting. Therefore I repeat—come here. 
took Freddy’s arm and pulled him up 

Lord Gobeli 
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an unusual degree. Sykes was mine. I 
rious specimen he was, Freddy, that mo 
room. ‘Two years,’ said the judge. ‘S 
man has a tubercular wife and four chil 
have them starve? Fine him, Your Honor 
him home with me where the matronly 
Gobelin, my wife, will make a soberer 
to the gentleman with the spats,’ said B 
came home with me. Not a bad fellow, I 
an excellent fellow! But then two weeks : 
ble Md 

“Too bad. I was fond of Sykes.” 

“Of course we mustn’t forget that he 
wife and four children.” 

“Of course not. Pinch them too.” R 

“This mock treasure hunt,”’ Lord Gobeli 
close on the heels of Sykes’ genuine treasure: 
excessively, and my honored wife’s guests awak 
of manslaughter in my peaceful cerebellum. Ali! 
Lord Gobelin shuddered. ‘How shall I getr 
How shall I stop this business?” 

“You could turn in a fire alarm.” 

Lord Gobelin waggled his pink head. 
There’s a better way. Freddy!” He lean’ 
dropping his heels from the table. “Freddy, t) 
is to hurry the thing along. Now listen caref 


“ 


“<« How many are you, then,’ said I, ; 
‘If they two are in heaven?’ 
Quick was the little Maid’s reply,| 
‘O Master! we are seven.’ 
(Continued on Page 44) 
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HARDWARE 


Fisher Body hardware displays 
many of the characteristics of 
fine jewelry. 


Fisher not only employs, in its 
studios and workshops, the 
foremost designers and die- 
cutters in America, but— 


It has originated many niceties 
and developments in body 
hardware which make the mod- 
ern car as charming and lux- 
urious as a drawing room. 


Period treatment of interior 
fittings —an idea now universally 
adopted—is a Fisher creation. 


To supply its requirements, 
Fisher operates the largest and 
most modernly equipped auto- 
mobile: hardware unit in 
America. 


44 
(Continued from Page 42) 
“Seven! Magic word!” Lord Gobelin leaned back in 
his chair. ‘‘Seven! Numeralogists tell us that those who 


vibrate to seven are weakest in their hearts, legs, stomachs, 
duodenums and ears. Its minerals are platinum, asbestos, 
lime ——”’ He paused to drink. ‘‘The seven deadly sins. 
The Seven Sleepers of Ephesus. The seven hills of Rome. 
The Seven Wonders of the World. The Seven against 
Thebes.” Lord Gobelin choked in his effort to come to the 
point. “Now, Freddy, with the number seven definitely 
established in our minds, we can proceed. What do you do 
with yourself all day?” 

“Look for Mabel mostly; golf 

“The Bloodbrook course?” 

“The Bloodbrook course.”’ Freddy drank. 

“And is there any particular green, Freddy, from which 
you can see this particular residence?”’ 

“From the seventh.” 

“Do you begin to catch my drift?” 

“Not very clearly, sir.” 

Lord Gobelin sagged weakly in his chair. 
Terence,” he moaned. 

SYies.sirss 

“Listen,” Lord Gobelin hissed. ‘‘The second clew is in 
the seventh hole of the Bloodbrook golf course. Go and 
get it! Then come back here to me.” He gulped down his 
drink. “Shake a leg!” 


“Call me 


Iv 


HE second clew was in the seventh hole of the Blood- 

brook golf course. Furtively he extracted it, read it, 
. thrust it back into the cup. Strolling nonchalantly through 
the grounds, he repeated its metrical instructions: 


““CLEW NUMBER 2 


“To-night will be a stormy night,— 
You to the town must go; 
And take a lantern, Child, to light 
Your mother through the snow. 
—Wordsworth.’’ 


By the sundial Mr. Peticolas was doing geometrical 
propositions with paper and pencil. The crawfish eyes of 
Rev. Roscoe Bonbright were peering from behind a hedge. 
A great wind struck Freddy; it was the passing of Mrs. 
Gluick-Handy on her way to a new inspiration. Miss 
Sapphira Goetchins and Miss Jollity Goetchins, hand in 
hand, tiptoed here and there among the statuary, looking 
for heaven or 
seven or anything 
they could : find. 
And abruptly, like 
a blue rainbow in 
the sky, he saw 


Mabel. Her ex- 
pression was puz- 
zled. 


“‘Found thesec- 
ond clew yet?” 

“No.” 

“Tt isn’t so aw- 
ful hard if you just 
use your head.” 

“Shut up! You 
interfere with my 
thinking.”’ She 
muttered tensely. 
“*Q Master! we 
areseven.’ ‘Seven’ 
WH athe senre 
tapped a finger 
nail against her 


teeth. ‘‘‘Seven’ 
what?” 
“Think,” said 


Freddy helpfully. 
“Think hard!” 
“Shut up,” cried 
Mabel. She turned 
her back on 
Freddy. “‘O Mas- 
ter! O Master! 
Master’s bed- 
room—the great 
masters ———”’ 
“Mabel, if I find 
this treasure will 
you marry me?” 
aeNtOn emer 
voice became hard 
anid Beir u,e, 1. 
““*Heaven,’” she 
miu t ve Te da 
““*Heaven’ —in 
heaven—hell!”’ 
“Do you give 
up, Mabel?” 
“No! T'llnever 
give up. I’ll find 
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the treasure if it takes all night.”” Her fiery hair exuded 
vitality and stamina. 

“Well, will you?” 

oe NO ! ” 

Suddenly the earth trembled; the trees shook; the sky 
darkened. Mrs. Gluick-Handy passed again. 


Vv 


| Drees GOBELIN neatly extracted the cork. While pour- 
ing Freddy a cool drink, he discoursed. 

“The thing you must bear in mind,” he said, “is that 
text from Matthew xiii, 44; ‘Again, the kingdom of heaven 
is like unto treasure hid in a field; the which when a man 
hath found, he hideth ——’”’ Lord Gobelin settled back 
into his long-distance attitude of repose. ‘‘When we in- 
terpret Scripture,’ he pronounced, “‘we mustn’t be too 
literal. A field may be the symbol for something else 
again—for a church, a bank, even a house.”” Lord Gobelin 
smacked his lips. 

“How true,” said Freddy. 

Lord Gobelin held up his finger, shaking it gently at 
Freddy’s sunburned nose. ‘“‘But the word ‘hideth’ is 
straightforward enough. What old Matthew wanted to say 
was that when a man steals a treasure he’s jolly well apt 
to hide it again, especially if the treasure is non-negotiable. 
Do you catch my drift?” 

“Indeed I do, Lord Gobelin. And I don’t think I need 
say, sir, that my own attitude toward the Scriptures from 
this time forward will be considerably altered in the light 
of your conversation.” 

Something like pain blanched Lord Gobelin’s pink cheeks. 
“You flatter me,” he articulated. And then: ‘Has it ever 
occurred to you, Freddy, that the man Sykes has not been 
found? And that none of the Gobelin jewels have turned 
up in pawnshops or other underground deposits?” 

“Tt never struck me in just that way,” said Freddy. 

“The tubercular wife still starves in Saratoga. The four 
children whimper fretfully; perhaps they have colic, dys- 
pepsia, whooping cough, ingrowing toenails.”” Lord Gobe- 
lin heroically reined his imagination. “It all comes down 
to the fact that neither Sykes nor the jewels are to be 
found. There are several possible solutions ——” 

A blue dress passed thoughtfully across the lawn. 

“Freddy! Stop!” Lord Gobelin’s voice jerked him 
back by the collar. ‘‘My daughter seems to have an un- 
desirable effect on you,” he complained suavely. 

Freddy peered hungrily through the vines. 


Mabel Pushed Through the Circle of Frocks and Sweaters and Real Pearls and Knickerbockers. 


“Now to descend from tragedy to farce — 
go to the seventh hole of the Bloodbrook 

“Yes, sir.’ a 

Lord Gobelin closed his eyes dreamily 
poet’s liquid bird notes on his tongue: — 


“To-night will be a stormy 
You to the town must go; 
And take a lantern, Child, 
Your mother through the sy 


His voice was soft and mellow. “An 
understanding the cerebral mechanics 
my esteemed spouse, Lady Gobelin, 
Newport and New York, might think 
the town and the snow had something to 
exchanged. a knowing look with Fredd 
man, you and I know better.” 

Freddy nodded. 

“Understanding, as we do, the psych 
tions of my esteemed spouse, we kn 
significance of that clew is contained in 
Lord Gobelin paused dramatically. “ 
had sides of horn, tale, bladder, or oiled p 
into a more restful position. 

Freddy deduced roughly that he was gi 
and a half. 

“Stevenson’s bull’s-eye lantern,” cro 00 
“At Pompeii and Herculaneum two « 
lanterns were discovered ——” Lord G 
self. “All of which brings me to 
ter.”’ 

“T follow you right up to the end,’ 

“We will delve deeper into the 
esteemed and venerated Lady Gobe 
nothing but the word lantern. There 
on our porches, old ships’ lanterns - 
seventeenth centuries in my library, 
Palace lantern beside our front ga’ 
that these things of aristocratic bea 
the democratized American soul of 
Lady Gobelin, née Melissa Wick of — 

“Well, well, well!” said Freddy. 

“No, by gad! No! Her demoe 
truly a thing of beauty—led her o 
over terrace and tulip bed to the sta 
hook by the door, used by the stabl 


“Sykes !’’ She Screamed 
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With a motor whose official power rating is from 20% to 40% 
ereater than that of any other low-cost six, the new Pontiac Six 
introduces into its field a performance range so thrillingly new, 
virile and brilliant as to be nothing short of revolutionary. 


By this decisive power supremacy alone, the Pontiac Six reflects 
those ideals of high quality upon which it was conceived, 
developed and presented to a warmly receptive 
public—at a price so unexpectedly low that only 


General Motors could possibly achieve it. S oe 


Oakland Six, companion to Pontiac Six, $975 to $1295. All prices at factory 
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(Continued from Page 44) 

Lady Gobelin’s coiffure blazed in the 
middle of the lawn. Guests fluttered 
around her like red and green and saffron 
moths, a trifle hot, a trifle flustered. 

“Give us a hint, Lady Gobelin,’”’ they 
cried. 

“Well,” said Lady Gobelin, “‘every clew 
is within a mile of where I’m standing.” 
She laughed the Gobelin laugh. Then Lady 


Gobelin’s buttonhole eyes discovered 
Freddy. 
“There,” she remarked coolly. ‘Mr. 


Freddy Potter may be able to help you. 
Mr. Freddy Potter is invariably skillful at 
intellectual pastimes, particularly if the 
game has to do with one of the arts. Mr. 
Freddy Potter, I’m sure, knows and in- 
terprets his Wordsworth. Freddy, can you 
help the lost lambs?”’ 

“Cuckoo!” he remarked. 
Cuckoo!” 

Lady Gobelin was heard to whisper under 
her breath. 

“Hell’s bells!”’ she is said to have whis- 
pered. 

Under the spreading hemlock trees stood 
Mr. Peticolas, smiling a vague knowing 
smile and trying to look unconcerned. Miss 
Sapphira Goetchins and Miss Jollity 
Goetchins, hand in hand, were counting the 
hemlock trees from left to right and from 
right to left. 

“Oh, Mr. Peticolas,’’ they cried. 

“Tut, tut,” said Mr. Peticolas craftily. 
His eyes suddenly fixed themselves on the 
Riccardi Palace lantern by the front gate. 
And just then Rey. Roscoe Bonbright’s 
crawfish expressicz, emerged from behind 
the goldenrod. 

As Mr. Peticolas rolled toward the lan- 
tern Rey. Roscoe Bonbright followed warily 
in his wake. 


“Cuckoo! 


vir 


N A RUSTIC bench near the summer- 

house sat Mabel, knee-deep in thought. 

“Found the second clew yet?” asked 
Freddy heartily. 

“No. And if it’s all the same to you, I’d 
prefer to be alone.”’ 

“Of course I’m not so awfully good at 
this sort of thing.’’ He waved his arm in 
the grand manner. ‘But a fellow can’t 
help having ideas. I can’t loaf around here 
without feeling that you people are creating 
your own difficulties—difficulties Hy 

Mabel spoke softly, “Will you stop 
pestering me? Will you, for the love of 
Mike 

“Yes,” cried Freddy, “a fellow can’t help 
having ideas sort of pop into his head.” He 
rubbed his chin musingly. “Seven,” he 
said. ‘‘Magic word! Numeralogists tell us 
that those who vibrate to seven are weakest 
in their hearts, livers and eardrums. Their 
minerals are platinum, asbestos, lime and so 
forth. The Seven Wonders of the World. 
The seven against Bobby Jones. The crap 
shooter’s seven.’”’ He paused to stride man- 
fully up and down. ‘‘Now that we have 
the number seven definitely established in 
our minds, we can proceed. Mabel, what 
do you do with yourself all day?” 

“T wish that you’d go hang yourself. 
And furthermore A 

“Oh, come on, Mabel!”’ 

“ and furthermore, that all of your 
relations and kindred would contract beri- 
beri t 

“Think hard, Mabel! Don’t you ever 
play any games? Don’t you play golf?” 
and only my bringing up prevents 
me telling you in unadorned idiom what I 
think of you and how the sight of your face 
compels me to swallow hard lest if 

“Well, Mabel, if you play the Bloodbrook 
course, from which green can you see this 
particular residence?”’ 

Mabel seemed to be enjoying a convul- 
sion. Her eyes were closed; her lips were 
muttering; her body shook. 


“Go hang,’ she seemed to say. ‘Go 
hang, go hang, go hang!”’ 

“Think hard, Mabel. Harder!” He 
waited, expectant and eager. Nothing! 


At last he cried, “‘Why, from the seventh! 
Do you catch my drift?” 
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Mabel’s expression straightened itself 
out and narrowed critically. Her blue 
eyes passed cleanly, without obstruction, 
through Freddy’s mind. 

“You mean #3 

“Sure! The second clew,’’ he whispered 
fiercely, ‘‘is in the seventh hole of the 
Bloodbrook golf course. Go and get it. 
Then come back to me.”” He went on hur- 
riedly, “‘Don’t stop to thank me. A fellow 
can’t help sort of having ideas pop into his 
head.” 


vill 


HE rest of the clews,”’ said Lord Gobe- 

lin, ‘‘are not fit to be repeated. If I 
quoted them now the fillings would melt in 
my teeth. Wordsworth, Wordsworth, 
Wordsworth! There’s one about an idiot 
boy, one about a daisy, one about a man 
looking into a well.”” Lord Gobelin sucked 
at his glass. “‘ Making you find the treasure 
is cruel enough.’’ He turned aside to hide 
his emotion. .‘‘ Freddy, the treasure is fifty 
of Lady Gobelin’s paces north from the 
middle croquet wicket.” Headded thought- 
fully, ‘‘ Fifty paces in a straight line, young 
man.” 

““There’s something to this treasure hunt- 
ing, Lord Gobelin.”’ 

“Quite,” said Lord Gobelin dreamily. 
He seemed tired. ‘‘Freddy! Stop!” Once 
again the voice grabbed Freddy by the 
collar. 

“Freddy, do you recall that text from 
Matthew? About the man hiding his 
treasure?”’ 

“Indeed I do,” replied Freddy manfully. 

“Do you recall my discourse about 
Sykes?” 

“Tndeed I do. I was fond of Sykes.” 

“Have you drawn any conclusions, 
Freddy?” 

“It’s a matter, Lord Gobelin, that I’d 
like to think over a bit before giving you an 
opinion.” 

“Well said!’’ Lord Gobelin sagged lower 
in his chair. His pink face was concealed 
behind the pink soles of his shoes. ‘I was 
just wondering,” he mused, ‘‘whether the 
man Sykes couldn’t possibly be hanging 
around the place, waiting for a chance to 
grab the loot that the circumstances of his 
flight forced him to bury. A wild guess? 
Perhaps. But the wild guesses are more 
apt to be right than the tame guesses. 

“Freddy, you will now go and unearth 
the treasure planted by my esteemed spouse, 
Lady Gobelin, née Melissa Wick of New- 
port and New York. You will be lionized 
by the social deficits that swarm over my 
house and grounds like Japanese beetles. In 
order that you may survive the ordeal, and 
as a recompense for your intelligent co- 
operation in terminating this farcical game, 
will you please accept as a slight token of 
my regard i 

Lord Gobelin held out an unopened, 
beautifully labeled bottle. Freddy put the 
bottle in his pocket. 


Ix 


ae bottle in one coat pocket, Lady 
Gobelin’s treasure in the other, Freddy 
walked moodily away from the greenhouse. 
Lady Gobelin’s treasure was a Wordsworth 
Birthday Book, bound in robin’s-egg blue 
and lettered in silver—three hundred and 
sixty-five quotations. 

When he met Mabel by the goldfish 
basin, his mood was impatient, even trucu- 
lent. The red hair warmed some important 
segment in his skull. 

“‘Did you find the second clew?”’ 

“Yes,’”’ she admitted. A hostile gleam 
brightened her eyes. “‘Whom did you spy 
on— Mr. Peticolas?”’ 

Something awoke in Freddy—something 
sturdy and masculine. 
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“Listen here! Just because you were too 
dumb to find that thing alone, you don’t 
have to think everybody’s as dumb as you 
are. Now, if you want me to tell you where 
the next clew is ——” 

“T’ve found it,”’ Mabel snapped. 

“How about the one after that?” 
stared her manfully in the eye. 

“T’ll find it in a minute. Then I’ll find 
the others. If you think you can beat me, 
Freddy Potter 

“Oh, I wouldn’t take it so much to 
heart,’’ he said soothingly. ‘‘We all have 
our off days. Any little hint I can give 
you ” He flipped his hand airily. 

“No, thanks. I’ll find my own clews.” 

“Tf I get the treasure before you do, will 
you marry me?” He eyed her fiercely. 

“No. I don’t want to marry you.” 

Freddy laughed harshly. ‘‘ You’d better 
marry me while you’ve got the chance,’’ he 
said. “Who do you think you are to keep 
throwing a fellow down? You keep saying 
you’re so brainy, but how do you make that 
out? Compared with me, your brains 
wouldn’t plug a keyhole. As Wordsworth 
says ” Freddy sneered elaborately. 
“You better say yes while you’ve got the 
chance.” 

He strode off. Triumph sang through his 
head. 

“TI got her,’ he chortled. ‘‘Give me 
another two hours and I’ll make the grade. 
She’s scared of me!”’ 

As he walked, the bottle bumped against 
his hip. Wordsworth’s Birthday Book made 
his pocket bulge unnaturally. 

In one of the grottoes lingered Miss 
Sapphira Goetchins, holding by the hand 
Miss Jollity Goetchins. 

“Oh, Mr. Potter,” they giggled. ‘‘Have 
you found the second clew?” But Freddy 
had gone. 

He stalked unseeing among the guests. 
His mind was throbbing with unborn 
schemes. To delay the treasurehunt! When 
he concentrated on the problem his brain 
made a grinding noise. Quick! Be quick! 
The crafty Mr. Peticolas would soon come 
to the end of the clews. Rev. Roscoe Bon- 
bright would arrive some six seconds later. 
Mabel would also come to the end. Quick! 
Be quick! Three hundred and sixty-five 
days of passion exploded like a large Roman 
candle in the grinding hollow of his skull. 

Simultaneously two things happened: 
Mrs. Gluick-Handy charged across the 
horizon in a small cloud of dust; Freddy 
conceived the idea that was to alter his 
entire life. 

The idea burst from his head full born. 
Automatically he sat down on one of the 
marble benches. Automatically he took 
from his pockets some note paper, a foun- 
tain pen and the Wordsworth Birthday 
Book. Automatically he opened the book 
and automatically he wrote on a slip of 
paper: 


He 


““CLEW NUMBER 7 


“T wandered lonely as a cloud 
That floats on high o’er vales and hills —— 
—Wordsworth.”’ 


“There,” said Freddy, as he took fifty of 
Lady Gobelin’s paces north from the mid- 
dle croquet wicket. “I guess that’ll hold 
them for a while.” He put the seventh 
clew under the stone from which, a few 
minutes earlier, he had removed the Words- 
worth Birthday Book. His jaw became firm 
and hard. “And if that won’t hold them 
there are three hundred and sixty-four 
more quotations in this volume.” 


x 


A Peeates: was tiptoeing prettily over 
the famous Gobelin estate. There 


seemed to be a strained feeling in the air, a 


Freddy Potter vanished. 

Mr. Peticolas beea 
neighboring eyes—cray fish ¢ 
of his sudden craving to pro 
the middle of the a 
north to some undeeaemt 
Peticolas perspired a itl 
stooped over, turned a 
something white; when he ah 
again, the crafty, knowing 
turned to his eyes. And Rey 
bright emerged from the bushe 
Gobelin came thoughtfully f 
whitewashed piece of sta 
strained feeling seemed to m 
tremble. Tension was born, 

Drama was maturing, 7 
getting hot. 

Meanwhile, over near thes 
behind a privet hedge, sat F 
He had been sitting there, 0; 
some two hours. Beside himsa 
looking fellow with a bull 
stubble beard and a cumber 
straining against his yellow 
tween them were two en 
Freddy’s bottle and its twir 
villainous character in the } 
was about to increase the bre 
by knocking off the neck of t] 
against a tree. 

His red face wore the evi 
monly ascribed to those who 
to strong beverages. | 

“The trouble is, Sykes,” 
plained, ‘‘a couple of those cle 
far-fetched. The one about | 
instance.” 

The villainous face bere 
that gurgled out of it was tl 
tural. “Lucky you ’appened 
me, Mr. Freddy. I know th 
book, I do.” 

' “Yes, Sykes. Yes; indeed 
preciate your suggestions, Sy 
would have thought of that 
in the hall. You’re a jewel, S 

“So Lord Gobelin used to 
Sykes thickly. When he emp 
sister his corpulence rocked 

“But this can’t go on fo 
I’ve put out twenty-three mo 
time I figured out where tohidi 
Too bad you drank that last | 
you might have helped me.” 

The face of Sykes purple 
pride at this insult to his capa 
unable to speak. 

Silence. The gentle chiry 
The clean, sweet odors of gri 
and horses, Freddy abandon 
dreams of Mabel. 

“Have you ever looked ( 
divine—an angel, Sykes—an 
kneel at her feet?” Sykes 
mouth, but only a gurgle an: 
emerged. ‘‘Life is so lovely—s 
Sykes, if you were in love yw 
drink so heavily.” 

“Drink?” Sykes lurched u 
to his feet. “Drink? I ’avet 


“Then help me hide y 
Sykes.” t 
Sykes snarled, “ Mebbe youl 
I cawn’t.” 
“One would be led to be 
color of your eyes —— - 
““Mebbe you think as ’ow I} 
three bottles and be clear in] 
“Impossible,” murmured Fré 
“Himpossible?” roared Sy? 
possible ’ell! I can drink fou! 
be clearer in my ’ead than you 
“No, Sykes. No. You m p 
to believe it. You forget, Syl 
the son of my father. No, Y! 
show me. If you can find a be 
hide this treasure than | ¢a 
Sykes preserved his b 
atree. “ Mebbe you thinkas ¢ 
(Continued on Page 
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Once you take the wheel of this latest and finest 
Paige, its brilliant new performance will over- 
shadow even its alluring beauty. Its tremen- 
dous power and speed, always under perfect 
control, will inspire you with new confidence 
in yourself and new pride in your car. 
Delightful as your impressions of this new 
Paige are sure to be—they will not be sur- 
prising to you who have known earlier Paige 
cars. For Paige has been building constantly 
better cars for 17 years. 


But there is one thing that will occasion the 


greatest surprise. Having no previous stand- 
ards to guide you—it will seem almost un- 
believable that such a car can be purchased 
for only $1495, f. o. b. factory. Nor could 
this be except for the tremendously increased 
facilities that now enable Paige to build five 
cars where only one was built before. 


It will cost you nothing to drive this newest 
and finest Paige—nothing except many re- 
grets if you fail to accept our invitation. 
The Paige-Jewett dealer near you will wel- 
come your call or visit. 


PAIGE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWs: Standard 5-passenger Sedan, $1495; Deluxe 5-passenger Sedan, $1670; Deluxe 7-passenger Sedan, $1995; 
Cabriolet Roadster, $2295; Suburban Limousine, $2245. Paige-hydraulic 4-wheel brakes included. Aut prices F. 0. B. DETROIT, TAX EXTRA 
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It is easy to paint 
your car with Effecto! 


It is easy to paint your car with 
Effecto Auto Examel and there is a 
lot of fun and satisfaction in doing the 
job. Made for amateurs—creamy, 
smooth, free-flowing, self-leveling 
and quick-drying, Effecto produces 
a finish that defies rain, snow, sleet, 
mud, sun and even boiling water 
from the radiator. 

Renewing your car with Effecto 
costs but $2 to $5 and will add $50 
or $100 to its value, should you care 
to sell or trade it in for a new one. 
Re-named carriage paints and stiff, 
hard-working enamels do not give 
Effecto results, either in appearance 
or durability —get the genuine. 

Effecto is not a paint, wax or pol- 
ish, but is the orginal automobile 
enamel, sold everywhere, in all size 
cans, by paint, hardware and acces- 
sory dealers, in eight live enamel 
colors, Finishing (clear varnish ) and 
‘Top & Seat Dressing. 

Free Quarter Pint Can of 
Black Effecto Enamel 


Senda dime to cover packing and mailing 
cost and we will send you a quarter pint 
of Black Effecto Enamel which you can 
try out on a fender or wheel. 


Free Effecto Color Card and Names of 
Local Dealers Sent on Request 
If you wish a professional finishing job, 
your automobile painter can secure the 
very best results with one of the several 
Pratt & Lambert automobile finishes. 
Pratr & Lampert-Ine. 
145 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


In Canada: 91 Gourewrighe Street 
Bridgeburg, Ontario 


PRATT & LAMBERT 


VARNISH PRODUCTS | 
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| a treasure. 
| drink, I ’aven’t. Mebbe you think as ’ow 


| liquor as 


| hedge. 


| treasure ’ere, 


» | of Sykes. 
| cavity thus exposed, where rested an iron- 


| ing?” 
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(Continued from Page 46) 
he roared. ‘‘I was ’iding treasures when 
you were in your cradle. I can ’old more 
raw liquor than y 

Freddy shook his head firmly. 
have to show me.” 

“’Ave to show you?” The villainous 
mouth leered. ‘“‘ You hunderdone cake eater. 
Show you? I’ll show you. No man can 
cast haspersions hon the capacity of Joe 
Sykes. Show you, is it? I'll bloody well 
show you the best place around ’ere to ’ide 
Drink? I ’aven’t begun to 


vou 


%” 


T'cawn’t 
“T doubt whether you can hold as much 


” 


With a roar Sykes crashed through the 
Whistling cheerily, Freddy fol- 
| lowed. A boastful fellow, Sykes. His intel- 
ligence was overwhelmed by his pride. 
“There’s honly one place to “ide a 
” roared Sykes. ‘‘Come on, 
you hunderdone cake eater. I’ll show you!” 


XI 


ADY GOBELIN herself, cruising nery- 
ously over the lawn, a crossword- 
puzzle expression on her face, was the first 
to come upon them. Freddy had lifted the 
sundial and had placed it gently on the 
lawn beside the recumbent, snoring body 
He was peering intently at the 


bound box. Lady Gobelin descended upon 
them like an express elevator full of 
passengers. 

‘Freddy Potter, is this your handwrit- 
Her pudgy wrist trembled with 
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A well-indicated homi- 
said the expert, putting 
“Every symptom shows 


A homicidal type. 
cidal psychosis,” 
back the bottle. 
nt 
viir 

T WAS two or three days after this—good 

and anxious days for Doc Myers, stew- 
ing over this new complication he was in— 
when Sol Fliederbaum called him over to 
him, where he stood on the steps of the sales 
office of the Happyhome Heights Realty 


Company, looking balder and redder and . 


more like an excited fish than ever. 
“For goodness’ sake, where were you?” 
he asked him. ‘I’ve been looking all over 


| for you.” 


“What is it? What is it now?” said the 
Doe. 

“Sh-h!”’ he said, holding his fingers to 
his lips and going back into the office, mo- 
tioning him to come in too. 

For though the new crowd was supposed 
to own the property, they wouldn’t take 
possession of it. 

“Listen,” he said. ‘‘Do you know the 
scheme that’s on now?” he said in a low 
voice. “What it is they’re putting up on 
poor Happy now?” 

“No. What is it? What are they doing 


| to him?” asked the Doc, wondering to him- 


| I seen. 


self, as he did most of the time now: “‘ What 
next? What next?” 

He didn’t answer his question directly. 
‘All over have I been,”’ he said in a high 
worried voice. “For thirty years in busi- 
ness around New York, and then in realty 
also. And all kinds of crooked games have 
But never yet nothing like this 
scheme these here unscrupulous crooks 
have worked up here now!” 

“What? What crooks?” 
Myers. 

“This psychiater at that sanitarium, and 
this lawyer—this irresponsibility pleader, 
and Cemetery Ed.” 

“Cemetery Ed!” said the Doc, loud and 


asked Doc 


surprised. ‘‘In with those other two?” 
“Yes. They got together.” 
“How? When? In what way?” 


“Just right away when they got word 
what was going on—and the big money we 
was getting in for that cemetery.” 

“*So they know about that deal now?”’ 
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violent emotion. She shook the slip of 
paper under Freddy’s sunburned nose. In 
the blue twilight Freddy perused the 
writing: 

CLEW NUMBER 12 


With one knee on the grass did the little 
Maiden kneel, 

While to that mountain lamb she gave its 
evening meal. — Wordsworth. 


“Allow me, Lady Gobelin 

Lady Gobelin didn’t allow him. 

Gradually the guests assembled. Lady 
Gobelin had skipped lightly through the 
commoner brands of insanity, the more in- 
tricate neuroses, the various psychopathic 
cases that had come to her notice through 
the daily press. She was now carrying her 
allusions and metaphors into the realm of 
natura] history, exposing the domestic life 
of lizards, toads and various arthropods. 
Her oratorical and scientific erudition held 
Freddy speechless. 

And then Mabel pushed through the 
circle of frocks and sweaters and real pearls 
and knickerbockers and checked vests and 
flesh-colored stockings. She placed the toe 
of her slipper against the bulbous nose on 
the lawn. 

She gave a terse scream. 

““Sykes!”’ she screamed. 

Lady Gobelin’s oratory turned off like a 
faucet. The guests fluttered. Attention 
was concentrated on the recumbent and 
wholly indifferent Sykes. Vague murmurs 
drenched the twilight air. Mr. Peticolas 
noisily blew his nose. 


Mabel peered into the cavity exposed by 


the lifted sundial. She saw the box. She 
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“Sure they know. Sure. And so at once 
already they get together in conference to 
work what they could for themselves out 
of it. And they pool their interests and 
start in to pull off this new scheme!”’ 

“What scheme?” said the Doc. “What 
can they do now, when everything’s all 
done and paid up and settled?”’ 

“They’re going to keep him there— 
that’s what—until we settle. They say how 
can they let him out, when our man came 
out—our own psychiater, in charge of 
him—and swore he had a disease, an insane 
phychosis that was incurable?” 

“Look! Wait a moment!” said Doc 
Myers, breaking in. “‘How do you know 
all this?” 

“How do I know? How do I know?” 
the other man shot back. “‘Ain’t they been 
to me twice already now with propositions 
of settlement with us—if they agree to keep 
their hands off and let us work him loose?”’ 

“What do they want?”’ said the Doc, 
clutching the high mantelpiece back of him, 
steadying himself, now he saw that he knew 
what he was talking about. 

“They want murder; they want it all— 
the whole cemetery back, you might say,” 
he said. ‘“‘That’s what they want. Posi- 
tively. If it had been anything anyways 
reasonable, maybe then we might have 
talked business. But these crooks just sit 
there naming these high unscrupulous fig- 
ures, and say why should they come down 
when they got the strangle hold on him. 
And they can afford to wait, for they’ve 
got him, until we come through—for life, 
y' understand, if necessary!” 

“But—but we can’t do that!” said Doe 
Myers, still holding on to the cold clammy 
mantel with his hot hands. ‘You can’t 
just go off and desert him!” 

“You said it there,’ said Fliederbaum. 
“Not with Happyhome Howe, you can’t. 
Not with him likely to blow up any minute 
on us—if he don’t get loose right away!” 

“Then what'll we do?” 

“That’s what I wanted to see you about 
today. To see if you’re game!”’ said Flie- 
derbaum, looking up at him. ‘‘Should you 
be willing to help him make a legal es- 
cape?” 

“A legal escape!” 


picked it up, wrenched it; 
and a shower of bracelets, n 
earrings and pendants bru 
Freddy Potter. 
Mabel gave a soft little a er) 
“The Gobelin jewels,” gs 
eyes looked amazedly intel 
of Freddy Potter. The look 
changed to one of sweet, a i 
“Freddy!”’ she breathed. — ; 
Something large and powerful 
Freddy’s heart. “ Mabel,” ” 
“will you marry me?” % 
“Yes,’’ Mabel whisp en 
cheek. 
For a moment Freddy he 
his chest. While the gues S were 
he kissed her a few times 
Then he put her from him. 
“Tt was this way,” he sa 
text in Matthew about how 
heaven is like a treasure hid 
text got me thinking.” 
“‘Ah-h-h,” said the 
“T began to wonder,” 
his beloved. ‘I began to 
the man Sykes couldn’ 
ing around the place, w 
to grab the loot that the « 
his flight forced him to 
guess? Perhaps. But the’ 
more apt to be right q 
guesses . 
Freddy stopped abrupt 
face, was looking over the 
guests. Lord Gobelin’s f 
sion on the face made 
Gobelin, Freddy thought 
about to be violently ill. — 
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ed 


“Over into another stat 
the way they do sometim 
sanity cases, when the usu 
free don’t work out right in 
they can get over into ¢ 
country—with different, 

Doc Myers just stood 
stone, you might say, like 
was clinging to, wonde 
thing these men had trappe 
going to take him next. 

“T should do it myself,” Sol F 
was saying. “‘Gladly. Only: fan 
heavy. But you being younge 
family so, why then ain 
more or less, to take a hol 
thing? Here’s the schem 
you take your motorcyc 
the Doe had this machi 
his hospital days that he 
to run around on, for 
partly. “Why shouldn’ 
with him in the back, and take 
him? For it’s less noticeabli 
spicuous, waiting around 
bile. Just run him over in’ 
whichever of the nearest 
we found out the laws wer 

“But wouldn’t that be 
Doc Myers. ‘‘Wouldn’t 
prison offense—helping a de 
to escape that way?” 

-“Why should it be?” said Fit 
“Don’t you read in the papers 
ing done here all the time—and) 
criminals too! And anyhow Tk 
and fix it up for you—that 

So finally, after long a 
vailed on him to go ahe 
step, taking pity on the 0 
and, of course, wanting t 
happy, and keep that ha mi ” 
from the cemetery in the fe ami!) 
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(Continued from Page 48) 
everything over right away—in his nervous 
state—before they could fix it. And, of 
course, they took extra care now to keep 
the truth from him—about his being pro- 
nounced incurable and hopeless by this in- 
sanity expert. For they didn’t know how 
high in the air that might shoot him. 

“But you can’t blame him, either,” 
Doe Myers, speaking to Fliederbaum. 

“Yes. I know,” said Fliederbaum. ‘‘But 
still an’ all, he’s too unreasonable alto- 
gether. For instance, here now he’s all the 
time blaming you, and cursing you out.” 

“Blaming me? How?”’ said the Doc, 
sour. 

“For your picking him out this disease 
he’s got.” 

“He don’t know what Frothingham is 
saying—about his symptoms? He don’t 
know he’s been pronounced incurable?”’ 
said the Doc, excited. 

“Oh, no,” said Fliederbaum. ‘“‘No. If he 
did he’d have flew the coop entirely.” 

““What is it then?” asked the Doc. 

‘He just don’t like the treatment—and 
the medicine that goes with it,’’ said the 
real-estate man. “To be good and frank 
with you, he thinks you should have picked 
him out an easier disease—and would, 
maybe, if you’d known your business bet- 
ter, and wasn’t so young in the doctoring 
game.” 

And for a minute Doe Myers couldn’t 
answer, standing there, chewing over the 
rank ingratitude of it all, in his mind. 
Going over all he’d done for them from the 
start—when they first roped him into their 
fool scheme. 

“Well, for Henry’s sake,” he said, 
‘‘what do you know about that! Blame me 
for pushing that disease on him! Blame 
me!” he said. “You know who was re- 
sponsible more than anybody else for the 
disease he got!”’ 

“T know. I know. It was himself,” said 
Fliederbaum. ‘‘But you know, by now, 
how Happy is. He remembers what he 
wants to—when a thing’s done. Every- 
body in the realty game knows that.” 

And then he went on and told him how 
the plans were shaping up—how they were 
going to work it in the other state; and also 
about getting him out of the sanitarium. 

“The best way,” he said, “will be for 
him to slip down the fire escape and over to 
his own house in the early dusk, just before 
dinner, for there’s a time there when the 
watching is specially loose. Then you can 
take him just as soon as it’s full dark, off 
over the state line on your motorcycle. But 
then in the meanwhile we’ve got to fix it for 
him there at his own home.” 

So they went over that, and figured out 
who was best to bring in on it. 

“Tt should be his wife, naturally,” said 
Fliederbaum. ‘But I don’t dare trust her. 
For some reason she don’t seem to be her- 
self lately. All excited up and mad acting! 
Entirely different from usual. Maybe 
you’ve noticed it yourself.” 

“T have, yes,’”’ said the Doc, for he had 
been thinking that himself. 

‘“We’ll have to tell her in the end, natu- 
rally,” said Fliederbaum. ‘But not yet al- 
ready, not the way she is now. I should say 
now our best bet was for you to go here 
now to your little girl, to Nonita, and tell 
it to her, the whole thing straight out.” 

So Doe Myers agreed finally; and saw 
her and went over it all from the beginning. 
And she was relieved and happy, naturally. 
And enthusiastic, too, about what Doc 
Myers had done. 

“It’s like a dream,” she said, “‘the way 
this has worked out—this fortune from that 
cemetery. And when we get papa loose 
from that sanitarium it’ll be just about 
perfect!” 

“That’s our trouble now,’ 
Myers. 

“What is?” 

And then he told her about what this 
Frothingham claimed now—that her father 
was incurable. 

“Incurable? My father!” 

“That’s what he claims—this boy. But 
don’t let that worry you—not what that 
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crook says!”’ said the Doe. And then he 
told her about what Fliederbaum had run 
into—this conspiracy between those three— 
Cemetery Ed and the lawyer Hogue and 
this psychiatrist. And she was all excited 
about it, getting up and walking the floor 
in those big free strides they teach those 
professional dancers. 

“Oh, why—why didn’t you tell me this 
before?”’ 

“Why? You couldn’t have done any- 
thing with Frothingham. He’sjusta plain, 
hard-boiled crook.” 

“Couldn’t I? Don’t be too sure. Maybe 
I know more about him than you think I 
do. And it’s not too late—it’s not too late 
now,” she said, walking back and forth like 
a panther. 

“Yes, it is, too,” he said; and went on 
and told her why—about that legal escape 
into another state that had been settled on 
now; and how he was just coming to her to 
help them out, rather than to her mother. 
And she told him then he had done just 
right in that, for there was something 
strange that had come over her mother the 
last few days that she couldn’t understand. 

““And anyway,” she said, in a snappy, 
businesslike way, ‘‘you did the only thing in 
coming to me, and not to her. And I’ll get 
everything ready so they’ll be no slip-up.” 

And then they made their plans together. 

‘“Where’ll we put him, while he’s in the 
house here?” he asked her. 

“Why not in the laundry, down cellar— 
where he’ll be out of sight, and yet have a 
fire? And we can have your motorcycle 
right there with him—ready!”’ 

So Fliederbaum had another interview 
with Happyhome Howe and went all over it 
with him—how that legal escape into the 
laws of the next state would be the best 
and quickest way out for him. And he had 
mighty little difficulty in convincing him— 
of anything that would get him out of there 
quick. 

So he handed him a saw blade for the 
window bars, which weren’t so very big— 
just makeshift things that had been inserted 
in the windows of that old house not built 
originally for a sanitarium. And Happy- 
home set to work. 

The first night was too soon, of course; 
and the second was too clear and pleasant. 
But then the third one came—dark and 
gloomy and overcast, and the twilight set 
in early, long before dinnertime—the way 
they had to have it. And Happyhome Howe 
slipped out through the bars he’d cut, into 
the dusk and down the fire escape—drop- 
ping that last story, where it was caught 
up, as he could with those long legs of his. 
And Doc Myers, who was outside a ways, 
watching, gave him the whistle that the 
coast was clear; and went on ahead of him, 
seeing that everything was all right—until 
finally he steered him into the laundry at 
his home, and left him there. 

The Doc went upstairs then and told 
Nonita that her father was down there, her 
mother, as it happened, being down in the 
city shopping, and not home yet. So No- 
nita went down, while he stayed up. And 
for quite a while he could hear them talk- 
ing—in whispers first, then louder. And 
then, all of a sudden, this one word rose up, 
all at once, out of the cellar—in a hoarse, 
strained voice—the voice of the father; and 
hit his ear. Just one word: 

“Tneurable!” 

And when he heard it the Doc’s blood 
ran cold, you might say. For he saw then 
he must have forgotten to warn Nonita not 
to tell her father about this expert’s saying 
he wasincurable. ‘‘Incurable?’’ said the 
terrible hoarse voice in the cellar. ‘‘Who 
told you so?” 

And he could hear her, telling him, ap- 
parently, in a low voice, and warning him 
to keep his own voice down. 

But the Doe could hear him just the 
same, through that floor over the cellar— 
not so loud, but clear and distinct and bit- 
ter—calling out the Doc’s own name. 

“So that’s it!” he said. “I might have 
known it! I got him to thank for this also. 
That’s what comes from bringing a young, 
inexperienced boy into your doctoring,’’ he 
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said; and cut loose and cursed him out for 
giving him symptoms that would let the in- 
sanity experts figure out that he was hope- 
less. 

And then he could hear her working a 
word in now and then—pacifying him and 
defending the Doc against him; telling him, 
evidently, he shouldn’t blame him—he was 
doing all he knew how, and taking a good 
big chance for him right now, getting him 
off into the other state. And finally she 
came upstairs, and the Doc saw her face 
was flushed. But she didn’t speak to him 
about what they’d been talking of—but 
something entirely different. 

“T’m worried,” she told him. ‘I’m wor- 
ried sick about father. He’s got hold of one 
of those bottles of Scotch he had over in the 
cold cellar.” 

““What—a quart bottle?” said the Doc, 
nervous, knowing too well what he might be 
liable to do after all those months without 
a drop. t 

“T’m afraid so,’’ she told him. 
more than half gone now.” 

And then she closed up; for as she was 
saying it, her mother came in, looking 
around in that queer, angry, suspicious way 
she had lately. 

She hadn’t been there but a minute or so 
when the telephone rang, and before they 
could prevent it she had gone over and an- 
swered. For they knew then there was a 
chance it might be from the sanitarium. 

“No. No. Certainly not. Nota sign!’ 
they heard her answering. “‘Tell me! What 
is it? What do you mean?” she said. And 
kept on breaking in, excited—‘‘Yes. Yes. 
Yes’’—as they talked at the other end. 

And then they shut down on her appar- 
ently, and she came over, as white as a 
sheet. 

“Your father’s gone!” she called out. 
“Your father’s escaped from that sani- 
tarium. He’ll die. He’ll catch his death of 
cold—out bareheaded, without an over- 
coat—on a night like this. It’s suicide,”’ she 
said, almost breaking down. 

And then the Doc nodded, and Nonita 
went over and put her arms around her, for 
they saw the time had come to break the 
news to her. 

“Don’t worry, mother. Don’t!” she 
said, reassuring her. ‘‘He’s all right. He’s 
right here in the house now—down in the 
laundry!” 

And the minute she heard that, she 
changed entirely—her whole voice and 
manner. ‘He is, is he? Then send him 
up here. Right away!” she said, in a hard, 
angry, hurrying voice asif she couldn’t wait. 
“Right away. I’ve got a bone I want to 
pick with him!”’ 

And they both stood back from her, 
where she had broken away from Nonita, 
astonished. For usually she was the quiet- 
est, meekest woman you ever listened to, 
especially so far as her husband was con- 
cerned. 

“Go on. Hurry. Bring him up here!” 
she said in that hard tone, as if she was mad 
through and through. And Nonita went 
around and pulled down the shades, while 
the Doc went down into the laundry to get 
her father. 

“He isn’t here!”’ he called back up, after 
poking around all over in the cellar, won- 
dering what had happened. 

“‘He’s upstairs then,”’ said Nonita back, 
“on the second floor. He must have gone 
up the back way through the kitchen. Yes, 
yes, there he is! I can hear him prowling 
around up there.” 

So Doe Myers went up—just as Happy- 
home Howe came stepping down the stairs 
into the living room; more or less cautious, 
with the influence of that Scotch more or 
less evident—as he stood there finally at 
the foot of the stairs, holding on to the end 
of the banisters with one hand, and the other 
out before him—waving it and calling to his 
wife in a thick sentimental voice. 

“H’lo, hon! H’lo, ma! Are you glad to 
see me?”’ 

“What is this? Where are you going?” 
she asked him. 

“T’m going out of the state, ma. I’m go- 
ing to be free!”’ 
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leave it. I’m going to Paris, and I’m going 
right soon. And you can come or you can 
stay right here where you are, in that sani- 
tarium. Those are my terms!’’ she said, 
and stopped short, looking at her husband. 

He just stood there for a minute, glaring 
back, still and ugly. 

“Held up!”’ he said then, talking to him- 
self. “Held up by your own wife!”’ 

“Tf you want to call it so,’”’ she said, 
never once letting down. 

“Your own wife!”’ he repeated, his voice 
rising. “I see it!’’ he yelled. “I see it, 
finally! You’re all in together—in this con- 
spiracy against me. You, and you, and 
you!”’ he said, pointing to one after an- 
other—and Doc Myers last. “‘But you— 
you especially,” he said, glaring at him 
now exclusively, his voice growing harder 
and harder and more dangerous. “I was all 
right—I and my family—until you came 
butting in and worked this thing on me, 
getting me declared hopelessly insane. And 
I thought at first it was just ignorance—the 
blundering of a natural-born damn fool! 
But now I see it as it is. I see now what 
your idea is, jumping in here, taking away 
my hard-earned money, cooping me up for 
life, marrying my daughter, running my 
affairs, and cutting in under me with my 
wife. My wife, that for twenty-seven years 
never passed me one harsh obstinate word, 
till you came! I see it now. And it’s going 
to stop—right here now.”’ 

And suddenly he reached into his coat 
pocket and whipped out a gun—a big old- 
time revolver. “I thought I’d have it,’’ he 
said. ‘I thought maybe I’d better go up- 
stairs and get it, so’s to be sure I would 
never go back—there. For I never will— 
not alive!” he said, with that mean, ugly 
look now just flaming in his eyes. ‘Not 
alive!’’ he said. 

And the Doce could see that the liquor— 
all that Scotch he had in him—had taken 
another turn now. From being soft and 
palavering, it had made him wild and dan- 
gerous. And suddenly the Doc stepped 
back, for he was advancing toward him! 

“And in the meanwhile,”’ he said, with 
his eye right on the Doc, and bringing down 
his gun muzzle just a little, ‘why shouldn’t 
I just plug you?” 

“Don’t. Don’t!” said the Doe, crouch- 
ing back. ‘‘Don’t do anything you’ll be 
sorry for, Happy.”’ 

But he only laughed—that harsh drunken 
laugh. “Why shouldn’t I shoot you?” he 
said, arguing. ‘‘What could they do to me 
if I did? Nothing. Absolutely nothing! 
And you know it. For ain’t you made me 
hopelessly insane? An incurable, irrespon- 
sible madman?” he said, lowering the 
muzzle still more. “Responsible for noth- 
ing that I want to do?” 

But by now his daughter, Nonita, had 
him by the shoulder, calling to him:‘‘ Papa! 
Wait! Stop! Don’t! They’re here!” 

“Who?” asked Happyhome Howe, turn- 
ing like a flash from the Doc, swinging the 
muzzle of that gun in a wild irresponsible 
way—all over. 

“That doctor! Those men from the 
asylum!”’ she said. ‘‘Come! Come! This 
way!” 

“Let them come. They’ll never catch 
me—not alive!”’ said Happyhome Howe, 
letting down his swinging gun by his side 
finally. 

And turning, he left the room with great 
long strides, following her out back without 
any more talk—as if it had all been ar- 
ranged between them beforehand. And 
before the Doc really came to his senses 
they were gone and the front doorbell was 
ringing. 

x 

HEY stood there in the door when Doc 

Myers opened it— Doctor Frothingham 
in front and those two big husky boys, at- 
tendants from that sanitarium, behind him. 

“T shall have to ask you to give him up,” 
said Frothingham, standing straight and 
stiff, with that kind of cocky military look 
a goatee gives you. 

“Who? What?’ Doc Myers stammered 
out the best he could; and Ma Howe, his 
mother-in-law that was to be, stood in back 
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of him, white and silent, fumbling at her 
neckband. 

““My patient,’’ said the sanitarium head, 
curt and commanding; and stepped in with 
the two keepers and closed the door after 
them, in that slick, cool, professional way 
he had about everything. ‘Your pretense 
is useless,”’ he said in the same calm polite 
manner. “He has been seen coming here— 
and you with him!” he said, turning his 
dark sharp eyes directly on Doc Myers. 

And when the Doe started to answer he 
held his long white hand up. ‘Don’t. 
Don’t,” he said, checking him. ‘Your 
conduct in this affair has been incriminating 
enough up to date, I should say, without 
perjury!” 

“Oh, is that so?’’ said Doc Myers, start- 
ing to pull what he knew on that crook; 
and then holding back, for reasons of pol- 
icy, not knowing exactly what it might do 
if he showed him up with Ma Howe right 
there—and that matter of incurable in- 
sanity came out. 

“Yes. That is so,’”’ said the other man, 
standing still and straight and scornful. 
“And I might add, it is certainly a singular 
performance for a physician, of whatever 
standing,’ he said, sneering at the Doc 
as a young man just starting doctoring, ‘“‘to 
be a party to a criminal offense—the letting 
loose of a dangerous madman upon the 
community.” 

“Dangerous. Mad!” said Ma Howe, 
starting in, apparently, to defend her hus- 
band, and stopping, interrupted. For No- 
nita was coming in from the back of the 
house, speaking. 

“Why, Doctor Frothingham! How do 
you do?”’ she said, coming forward, holding 
her hand out with a sweeping gesture, the 
way those professional dancers are taught. 
“What is it? What happened?” she said, 
using her eyes and playing up to him, Doe 
Myers noticed, from the very first. 

And the other man melted a little in his 
manner, seeing her. “It’s your father,’’ he 
said. And Doc Myers thought then of what 
Nonita had said about knowing him better 
than he knew. And after all, he thought to 
himself, how much did he know about the 
times she must have seen this man, going 
over to visit her father at that asylum? 
“‘Tt’s your father,’”’ he was saying to her, 
with that foolish-looking smile. ‘‘ You must 
give him back to me.” 

“But he isn’t here,” she said, opening up 
her eyes at him, hiding in back of inno- 
cence, the way women do. 

“Yet he undoubtedly has been,” he said, 
looking down, and still holding onto her 
hand where he had taken it. 

“Doctor,” she said now, instead of an- 
swering him, and looking back up into his 
eyes, “‘is it true that you have said that my 
father—my father’s case is incurable?” 

He hesitated and stammered now him- 
self, looking down at her. “Well, no,’”’ he 
said. “‘Not necessarily. But I must have 
him—at once.” 

“You can’t,”’ said Nonita. ‘‘He’s gone.” 

“Gone. Where?” said the expert. And 
the two attendants stiffened, looking at her. 

“TJ wouldn’t dare to tell you, doctor,” 
said Nonita, looking back at him, straight 
and still. 

“Dare to. Why not?” 

“Because he’s armed. He’s got a re- 
volver—that he got from here. And he 
swears he will never be taken back by you 
alive.” 

And the two attendants put their weight 
on the other foot, watching her, but the 
crooked boy with the goatee laughed— 
started to. 

“You don’t mean that,” hesaid. “‘ You’re 
trying to frighten me.” 

“Not at all,” she said, cool and high- 
headed. ‘‘ Ask Doctor Myers. Ask mother.”’ 

And they both nodded back that this 
was the truth. 

“Yes,’”’ said the mother. “And he’s been 
drinking, too—while he was here.”’ 

“‘He’s crazy, ugly drunk!” said Doc 
Myers, adding his part. 

And then this Doctor Frothingham, see- 
ing they spoke the truth, stood back and 
stared at Doc Myers, high and supercilious. 
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Column 


If you want to be on our mailing list send in your 
name and address 


o 


HOOT GIBSON 


The leader in Western Drama 


HOOT GIBSON’S rise to 


screen fame is due to the fact 
that he represents the best type 
of the American cowboy—not the 
swashbuckling, swearing, gun- 
fighting rowdy of fiction, but the 
rollicking, good-natured, coura- 
geous lad who lives in the saddle, 
rides like a centaur and is wel- 
come wherever he goes. 


From the very begin- 
ning of his screen career with 
UNIVERSAL, he has set an ex- 
ample of earnestness and pains- 
taking effort and his every step 
up the ladder has been earned in 
every sense of the word. His nat- 
ural talent for acting has been 
finely developed through the excel- 
lent stories chosen for him and the 
facilities afforded by this company. 


In his latest pictures, 
“The Calgary Stampede’’ 


and “TheArizonaSweepstakes’’ 
he has stories of the greatoutdoors. 
They are both laid in a country 


where the scenery is beautiful—romance 
runs through them—coupled with just 
enough western villainy to carry interest 
and suspense. They give HOOT an excel- 
lent chance to display all his talents. “‘ The 
Calgary Stampede’’ was made on the 
scene of the stampede in Calgary, Canada, 
this year and was directed by Herbert 
Blache. ‘‘The Arizona Sweepstakes’’ 
features a great Western horse race and 


was directed by Clifford S. Smith. 


Watch for “‘Rolling Home,” 
a new REGINALD DENNY pic- 


ture from the story by John Hunter Booth. 
I am very anxious to have your opinion of 
HOOT GIBSONandREGINALD DENNY. 
I am warmly prejudiced in their favor my- 
self. What do you think of them? 


Carl Laemmle 


President 
(To be continued next week) 


You can also have autographed photograph of 
Hoot Gibson and Reginald Denny 
for 10 cents in stamps. 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


730 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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| Doe. 


THE SATURDAY 


“This is your work,” he said to him. 


| “And if anyone had told me that anything 
| above the mental grade of a microcephalic 
| defective would have done this—let a 
| homicidal maniac loose upon a community 


with a revolver—I should have said he 
lied.” 

““You crook, you know better!”’ said Doc 
Myers, doubling up his fists. And Nonita 


caught her mother, steadying her, and 
| called out to him. 


“Don’t. Don’t hit him,” she cried to the 
“Don’t talk. Don’t do anything— 


.. | anybody. Let me do this. Let me talk to 


I sell the 
scientific shave 
—yes, sir! 


*‘ Jim,”’ says Mr. Mennen, “I 
want to experiment.” 


“Sure,” I agreed. “‘But I’m 
no chemist. I’m a salesman.” 


‘You claim your methods 
are scientific,’? was his come- 
back. ‘‘Why not use more sci- 
entific argument. Omit the us- 
ual patois and show the boys 
some depth. See if that doesn’t 
sell more shaving cream.” 


No sooner said than done. 
Men-shavers, lend me your 
ears. 


Take any kind of H20. Add 
a few molecules of Mennen 
Shaving Cream. Watch them 
multiply into a foaming mass 
of creamy, super-moist lather. 
Apply the powerful mixture to 
your follicles. Wiry whiskers 
wilt. Veteran bristles change to 
school-boy eiderdown. Der- 
mutation has set in. Razor gets 
hairs in any position—vertical, 
horizontal or diagonal. Re- 
moval is absolutely painless. 
No hot towels, rub-ins or local 
anaesthetics. 

For the best reaction, massage 
some Mennen Skin Balm on your 
facialepidermis. Ithasaspicy anti- 
septic bite. Then a cooling thera- 
peutic touch. Great for little cuts and 


scratches. Its delicious fragrance 
pleases your olfactory senses. 


Mennen Talcum for Men is made 
to match the pigment of your skin. 
Neutralin tone. Invisible. Covers up 
the tonsorial shine and pallor. 


How about a little counter-ac- 
tivity in the direction of your local 
pharmacist? If you’re susceptible to 
any kind of shaving misery, a few 
inoculations with the Complete 
Mennen Shave will make you im- 
mune for life. 


If that’s not scientific, it’s the best 
I can do in that kind of chatter. But 
the facts will stand investigation. On 
that score I’m right. 


base 


a 
(Mennen Salesman) 
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SHAVING CREAM 


| the doctor here,’”’ she said. And she took 
| Doe Myers off into a corner, with all the 
| rest standing looking. 


“Come. Are you willing to come—and 
save his life—after this deadly thing you’ve 
got him into?” she said in a sharp accusing 
whisper. 

“Save him? How?” asked the Doe, 
more or less sharp himself—fed up quite a 
bit with everybody laying everything in 
sight on him in this thing he had been 
dragged into by main force on just this 


| same girl’s account. 


““Come with me,” she answered him, still 


sarcastic. “If you’re willing to do that 
much!” 
“‘Certainly,’’ said the Doc back, freezing 


up himself. ‘‘But where’ll you go?” 

‘Just come along,’’ she whispered. 
know where he is—almost certainly.” 

“ All right,” he whispered back, high and 
dignified. ‘‘Let’s go as soon as possible.” 

“The quickest way,’’ she said, “I guess, 
will be to take your motorcycle, part way 
anyhow.” 

“‘Very well,” he said, still cold and sore. 
“You’re the boss.” 

So she turned back then, and spoke to 
this insanity expert—with the two keepers 
looking out from behind him. ‘‘ We'll have 
him back,” she said, ‘“‘within an hour. If 
not, I’m going to leave word with my 
mother here where you’ll find us.” 

And Doe Myers and the rest all watched 
her while she went over to her mother and 
whispered in her ear. And the Doc saw the 
mother give a start when she did so. 

“ Are you sure?”’ she asked. 

“‘T know,” said Nonita back. 

But then the other man—that Doctor 
Frothingham—stepped over to her—hay- 
ing figured out by this time, the crook, Doc 
Myers thought, what he ought to say—tak- 
ing everything into consideration. “‘ You’re 
not going. You can’t. Do you realize what 
you’re doing?” 

“Do you realize,’ she asked him back, 
“what it will mean if I don’t? That’s the 
question. If I let somebody he hates go 
after him—when he’s got that gun—and 
he’s crazy and he’s drunk—and he’s sworn 
he’ll never be brought back to you alive? 
Are you willing to take that chance?” 

“‘T can’t let you,” said Doctor Frothing- 
ham, making another bluff, but really glad 
to put the job on her. 

“Pish! Pish!’’ she said, snapping her 
fingers at him, the way they do in those 
gypsy dances. 

“Where are we going?” asked Doc 
Myers when they had got the motorcycle 
out into the road, and she had got in back 
and put her arm around him. “If you 
don’t mind telling me,” he said, cold and 
frigid, and hurt down to the bone by the 
way she had been acting toward him. And 
none too anxious, if the truth was known, 
to go diving out into the dark after this 
crazy drunk, with a revolver, that had just 
sworn to have his life. 

And he felt her stiffen and turn hostile, 
where she had him around the waist. 

“Not a bit,’’ she answered very formal. 
“We're going to the cemetery, the mor- 
tuary chapel,” she whispered, with her lips 
close up behind his ear, but her tone very 
distant and cold. ‘‘We fixed that up when 
we were down in the laundry as the place 
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he was to head for if anything happened at 
the house, the place where nobody would 
ever think of looking.” 

“And what’ll we do,” asked Doe Myers, 
“if he starts loose on us with that revolver? 
What about taking some protection?” 
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“You aren’t afraid, are you?” she said 
in a more or less scornful voice; and he 
could feel her body behind him on that 
motorcycle stiffen up in a kind of hostile, 
critical way. 

““T was thinking of you!” he said back, 
sore, his body stiffening also, when he 
thought of how all parties of this thing per- 
petually put him in the wrong—after load- 
ing all the work and danger onto him. 

“You'll protect me, won’t you?” she 
said, still making sarcastic cracks. 

They whirled along in silence, through 
the dark, both furious, he going faster and 
faster the madder he got, and she clinging 
closer and closer, naturally, to hang on. 
Locked always closer together in this 
strange unusual lovers’ quarrel, the more 
they fought; and madder with every bump 
they hit. 

““We’ll have to get off here, I guess, and 
walk,” said the Doc, breaking the silence 
finally in a sharp crisp voice, afraid to go 
any farther up that rough back road that 
turned off now to the cemetery, for fear 
he’d spill her off. “We'll have to walk the 
rest of the way.” 

So they left the machine by the roadside 
and went on, she talking and directing him 
in whispers, but saying only what was ab- 
solutely necessary. And they went up side 
by side through the dark, he offering to 
help her, and she refusing. And finally 
they came where they could see the first 
line of sagging fence around that old de- 
serted cemetery. 

‘Come on,’’ Nonita whispered, starting 
to go in the little ruined gate, and going 
easy, when it began creaking. 

Then they stood there, stopping still, 
listening, while she opened it the rest of 
the way. And a dog a million miles off, at 
some farmhouse out of sight, barked and 
stopped. And they were alone in the world 
again, creeping up to this black mortuary 
chapel, and Nonita pointing at a broken 
window. 

“Me first,”” said the Doc, whispering. 

“No. I!’’ she said—correcting his gram- 
mar even now, he noticed! 

“Not on your life!”’ said the Doc. For 
naturally he couldn’t have her go first, as 
much as he hated to think of what was in- 
side there, and what might happen to him 
out of that blackness. 

“My dear doctor,” she said, whispering, 
mad—and the madder she got the finer her 
manners and language became, like most 
women—‘‘once and for all, from now on I 
take charge of this. There has been blun- 
dering enough up to now!”’ 

“No!” said the Doc, still holding her, in 
spite of her trying to pull away. And the 
two stood there in a deadlock, fastened in 
each other’s arms like a pair of wrestlers, 
beside that black hole where a windowpane 
was out; and got, together, the musty 
smell of the long-empty building, and the 
silence that came out of there. And the 
Doc stood there bristling along the back, as 
you do sometimes, listening into the dark, 
holding Nonita from moving, waiting. 

And then all at once he bristled more 
and almost cried out loud at what he saw— 
this circle of light that started up against 
an inside wall. They stood there while it 
slid around, quick and nervous; up and 
down, over the walls and on the pews, and 
the floor with the stones on it that the boys 
had thrown in, and the desk on the plat- 
form in front that the boys had more or 
less torn up, moving, nervous, jumpy, all 
over the place, like one of those old super- 
stitious will-o’-the-wisps you read about. 
And all the time not a sound nor a sight of 
anything else alive anywhere. 

“Father. And his flash light!’ said No- 
nita, whispering and pulling away toward 
the window. ‘‘I am going to speak to him.” 

And the light went out. 

‘‘Who’s there?’’ asked this big boy, 
booming like a big bell out of the dark. 
“Stand back. Stand back! Or you're a 
dead man. I’ll shoot. I’ll shoot!” 

“Tt’s only me, papa. Nonita!’’ she 
called to him, struggling to move forward, 
while Doc Myers held her back from the 
range of that black window. 


He didn’t hear her a paren 
himself, telling what he wal 
anybody that thought then r cou 
there and take him back. A: 
the Doc saw, wasn’t so mu ; 
and hysterical—the worst kind 
suchatime. | x: 

“Papa. Dad!” Nonita kept 

And finally he stopped and he 

“So it’s you!”’ he > anid 
did you get here—so quick?” a 

“T hurried,” she said. “7 
save you!” 

“Save me? How?” h 
through the sated 
can you save me now?” 

“T’ll tell'you if you'll let me in 
up closer to the window. 
came over and rested on the w 
“Don’t. Don’t!” said No 
where the Doc was holding | 

““Who’s that with you?” as 
behind the flash light, sharp anc 
once more. j 

And shetold him how the: 
her over. e 

“What, him? That eroc th 
to me? Let me out! Let me ge 
he said; and started as if he was 

And Doc Myers stood his grou 
it wasn’t the easiest thing = 
fortunately for him, too, 
did not come out after ne 


as 


“All right, papa, ” Noni 
coming alone.” 

Before the doctor realized i 
jumped away from him, and are 
front door, up over the broken 
then in. He heard her father « 
there with him, and thought, { 
ought not to have given way t eel 
tected her against herself 
then he went and listened instil 
dow. But they seemed to be 
and peaceable. And she 
explaining something that 
to do. 

“You don’t want to be she 
heard her asking him. 

“Shot!” said Howe thro 
a kind of chilly wavering 
Doc thought, listening, he was b 
come out from under the Scot 
alized where he stood. TI ; 
any more. 

But she went on, talking To 
ous—just too low for him, exce) 
then a sentence. 

‘Are you sure you can ( | 
the father ask finally when she. 
talking a minute. 

“T’ll guarantee it. T'llg 
two months’ time,” she 

“That’s an awful long 
said the father’s voice, 


for her. ‘‘You don’t } 

realize.” 
“Tt’s better than gettin 

she said. ‘“‘It’s better 


she said in a cold busin 
dently pulling him along tl 
now. 

And Doe Myers start 
crick in his neck from sta 
ing up to the broken win 
had been listening in the 4 
that she had persuaded 
that it would be best 
apparently, and give him 


side the old broken steps, 
the front door of the mo: 
the inside. 

“Look out,’’ said the 
for those rotten steps th 

And at that, Howe 
most wrecked himself 
let him have it—how h 
sible for everything that 
the first, with his insar 
the incurable disease 
Doc had fastened on him. 

“Get out!’’*he said. +7 
see your face again! } 
don’t, neither!” 

And when he said that, 
too often. It was more! 

(Continued on Pag 
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/eup and let loose himself, and 
{it back—good! He told him 
)-hought of him, and his tricks. 
+yd there, exchanging hot shots 
Mark beside that old mortuary 
the Doc heard the voice of 
t once, call to him, cold and 


' do!” it said. 

syoth stopped. 

jthe flash light, if you please,”’ 
jer father, in the same cold, 
one. 

Myers, watching, saw her 
hand, and what she was do- 
rkle of her engagement ring 
s taking it off. 

jhe said, handing it to him. 
‘is all over between us.”’ 

/L,”” he said, slipping the ring 
(et, very cold and formal him- 
(20w what can I do for you? 
' to take you home on the 
)’ he asked her, very polite. 

k you,’’ she said, more and 
.. “Father and I will walk 
ry.” 

rse, in a way, he saw she was 


couldn’t have ridden back on 
thine together—the way they 
-fter what had passed between 


: followed back, about a hun- 
/ so behind them, trundling his 
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TRS heard from them from 
‘time after that, through this 
for of course, after that last 
ezned from that committee of 
| of the lunatic’s affairs, and 
jof everything. 

+ that Nonita Howe had gone 
ir father and given him right 
(oert, and the father had gone 
}) that sanitarium with him, 
(lightest kick or protest. And 
{vorking in with Frothingham, 
}ioshing her along now about 
} ope for her father, in spite of 
: he had been claiming he had 
lisease. 

} see this scheme—what’s on 
Tliederbaum, telling the Doc. 
» that’s come there+-between 
§mscrupulous crooks.” 

way?” the Doc asked him. 
‘hiater. How he’s jumped out 
[\other two—this Hogue, this 


and Cemetery Ed—turning 
wn flat.” 
‘ow? What’s the idea?”’ the 
: to know. 
}u miss it?’’ said Fliederbaum. 


i grab the girl and the five hun- 


“ley do without him as their 
‘What he says goes. He’s got 
2r Happy was insane when he 
‘im, or wasn’t he, naturally. 
varry her he’s got to say what 
‘wturally, y’understand.” 

‘ oy—he’ll have to get out! Or 


f commit murder and burn up 


tink so,” said Fliederbaum. 
‘ere he sits—calm as a blue- 
1masoft sofa. It’s a strange, 
ning!” 

tould she even think of marry- 
iok?”” asked Doc Myers. “I 
la nd it. When I went through 


yially about business.” 
g after that—not more than a 
y—the news came out that 
aged. ; 
Neve it. It don’t seem possi- 
‘oe Myers, going over it with 


ough to be her father.” 
the end, he got that final 
know what he does here 


¢d dollars. And there you are! 


“Engaged to that crook! 
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this next Saturday—this crooked psychi- 
ater?’’ said Fliederbaum, meeting him on 
the street. 

“No, what?’ asked Doc Myers, in a 
sharp harsh voice. For he was growing 
thin, worrying and fretting over the thing. 

“They’re going all together abroad— 
to Europe.”’ 

“She hasn’t married him?” said Doc 
Myers, his heartbeats interfering with his 
voice. 

“Not yet, no,’ said Fliederbaum. 
“Though it seems that it is something to do 
with that—so they say—that he takes 
Happy now to Europe.” 

“Why? What does he take him for?” 
asked the Doc. 

“To have his dreams took by this big 
headmaster psychiater in Europe. This 
dream doctor, the head of all this new sci- 
entific dream doctoring,’’ he told him. 

“The crooks!’’ said Doe Myers, low 
down in his throat. i 

“You know what I think?” said Sol 
Fliederbaum, with a higher glaze on his 
marble eyes than ever, leaning over and 
taking the Doc’s buttonhole. ‘First he’s 
going to save his face and square himself on 
this here calling Happy not insane finally, 
for this girl, after what he’s said public here 
already about his being all incurable. . By 
getting a new opinion or some new treat- 
ment—he can say—from this headmaster 
of insane dreams in the world today!”’ 

““That’s one reason,”’ said the Doe, look- 
ing down at him. ‘‘ What’s the other?” 

“The second is that only so would she 
marry him, after her father is cleared from 
being insane—or so she says.” 

“Why so?” 

“For their children’s sake.” 

“Their children’s sake!’”’ said the Doc, 
flinching at the disagreeable sound of 
those words. 

“So as to remove the taint. For how 
could she marry him with that insane 
taint on her?” 

The Doce stood still when he heard this, 
staring at the back of a car going down the 
road, like a man with no senses left. 

“‘And for her father,” Fliederbaum was 
going on with no one listening. “‘He wants 
to go, naturally, anywhere. And the mother 
is crazy to leave also. Go across—to Paris, 
especially !”’ 

And then the Doe went stumbling on 
home. And it was five days after that—the 
worst five days in his life—before the next 
development, when he was called to the 
telephone in his house quite early that 
morning that the ship was sailing. 

He almost fell over when he did so. For 
it was that voice that went ringing in his 
imagination now day and night—the voice 
of Nonita Howe. 

“Do you still love me? Do you wish to 
win me yet?”’ it said. 

And he said nothing, only gulped into 
the transmitter. 

“Tf you do, come—come at once to the 
steamer. And be there. I’ll be watching for 
you there at 11:30; not later!” 

And within forty-five seconds he was on 
his motorcycle and on his way. 
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OC MYERS came rushing on to the 

pier in record time, leaving the old 
motorcycle out on the street; and when he 
came over to the main passenger gangplank, 
there was Nonita Howe waiting for him, all 
set and ready to pass him in, dressed in a 
kind of Spanish way. 

Meeting her, the doctor hesitated, not 
knowing where to begin after that message 
over the wire. But there was no hesitation 
whatsoever on her part. 

“Hurry! Come! We’ve got only half an 
hour before sailing time!’”’ she said, all 
business. : 

And without any more greeting than that 
she had him following after her down 
through the fine, elaborate, palatial halls 
and corridors of the steamer, till she fi- 
nally landed them high up in the ship. 

Then she opened up the door into the 
main stateroom of this fine, fancy suite de 
luxe. And there, sitting together on a fancy 
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bed, were Happyhome and Ma Howe, both 
looking awkward and more or less nervous. 

And then Doe Myers was surprised, for, 
seeing him, Happyhome Howe came for- 
ward and shook hands with him as warm and 
cordial as could be. And Ma Howe followed 
suit, with a look on them both, he thought 
then, as if they were waiting for him for 
some particular reason. 

“Glad to see you. Sit down. Make your- 
self at home,” said Happyhome, pointing 
him to a fancy light-colored kind of seat at 
the side. 

So the Doe sat down, more or less bewil- 
dered, looking all around; and Nonita Howe 
sat down diagonally across from him. 

““You’re surprised, aren’t you?” she 
said, for his face showed it probably. 

“Well, yes, I am,” said the Doc. ‘I 
didn’t expect just this,’’ he said, looking 
over to Happyhome Howe. “I didn’t expect 
to see you all here, like this. It looks good,” 
he said, smiling, ‘‘to see you here alone!” 

And Happyhome Howe smiled back a 
more or less nervous smile. ‘“‘We ain’t 
alone,’”’ he answered. ‘‘ Not exactly—yet!”’ 

“What do you mean?” the Doc asked 
back quick. 

“Ask her,’ said Happyhome Howe, 
swinging over his long arm, referring him 
to Nonita. 

She looked back with a calm, sincere 
smile. “‘He’s with us yet,” she said. 

“Who?” asked the Doc, nervous. 

“Doctor Frothingham,” she said. 

“Where?” shot the Doc back. 

“Tn there,’”’ she said, pointing at a door 
in the fancy woodwork. ‘In there. In a 
strait-jacket.” 

“In a strait-jacket!’’ said the Doc, all 
but jumping from his seat. 

“Yes. And gagged,’ she said, using her 
eyes for emphasis, the way they teach them 
for the stage, but with both her face and 
body perfectly still otherwise. ‘‘We’ve got 
him here with us. And that’s what I wanted 
to see you about first!’’ she said to him. 

‘All right. Yes. Go on,”’ said the Doc 
after a minute, in a more or less subdued 
voice. And he could see the other two— 
the father and mother—leaning forward, 
watching them. 

“That is, if you’re willing to take a little 
chance to win me,” Nonita said, smiling 
over at him. 

“Go on,”’ said the Doc, staring back to 
where she sat, her face flushed, in that 
Spanish dress, never looking better in her 
life. ‘‘There’s darned little I wouldn’t do, 
after being away from you two months!”’ 

She smiled back at this, an encouraging 
smile. 

“Tt isn’t much, after all,’’ she said. ‘“‘I 
got him—Doctor Frothingham,”’ she said, 


looking down and looking up again, and go- | 


ing on, following a moment’s hesitation— 
“after I let him get engaged to me, for that 
purpose, do you see? I got him to agree 
that he’d let-my father free from insanity— 
which, of course, you understand, I did this 
with him for!” she said, looking up at Doc 
Myers, with a more or less appealing kind 
of smile. 

“Go on,” said Happyhome Howe, break- 
ing in. “He’ll understand—when you tell 
him the whole thing!” 

“But you see then—or we found right 
off, anyway—the terrible difficulties in the 
way— if we stayed right in New York State, 
where that insane decree was out against 
papa. For those other two—that lawyer, 
Hogue and Cemetery Ed—swore that if we 
started out to get him loose in any way, 
they’d fight us clear down through—even 
against Fairleigh—that is, I mean Doctor 
Frothingham.” 

“‘T see,”’ said Doe Myers, moistening his 
lips at the sound of that name from her 
mouth, and especially that first name. 

“And of course this attitude they took 
made it almost impossible for Fair— Doctor 
Frothingham—to do anything there—to 
reverse himself, after having once come out 
and committed himself, more or less in pub- 
lic, to papa’s having an incurable disease. 

“‘And then again,” she said, ‘‘there was 
mother. 
sweeping her hand toward her. ‘Sore clear 


There was mother,” she said, | 


Craven - 
“a near approach 
to Paradise” 


‘‘A near approach to Para- 
dise,’’ exclaimed the Third 
Earl of Craven in 1867, when 
first he smoked that perfect 
blend of pure tobacco which 
today bears his name. 


It was at Carreras’ century-old 
tobacco shop in Wardour Street— 
the same tobacco shop to which 
King Edward VII (then Prince of 
Wales) used to come frequently— 
and you can well imagine the excite- 
ment there among the silk-hatted 
men-about-town—when Carreras 
succeeded so perfectly in blending 
that mixture of pure, delicately flav- 
ored tobacco which the Earl had 
commanded. 


From that day to this, CRAVEN 
MIXTURE has remained the 
chosen pipe tobacco of connoisseurs 
—a true English tobacco—cured in 
the patient, old-fashioned expensive 
way—which is the right way. 


Today you can buy CRAVEN 
MIXTURE at your own tobacco- 
nist’s anywhere in the United States 
and Canada. 


Try it! With the first puff, you’ll 
realize that CRAVEN MIXTURE 
is no ordinary tobacco. Send the 
coupon below and 10c in stamps to 
our American office and back will 
come a liberal sample tin of this 
superb, pleasure-giving mixture. 


Carreras, Ltd., 220 Fifth Avenue 
| New York City. 
I enclose 10c in stamps. 


I Send 
Special S#™ple tin of CRAVEN MIXTURE. 


MIXTURE 
Imported London 


Made by Carreras, Lid., London Established 1788 
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It’s no effort to 
hide an old floor 
—with Kyanize 


ie brush it on, that’s all. 
not transparent. Obscures and per- 
manently hides every scratch, scar, 
blemish and stain with a coating of 
tough, ever-wear lustrous enamel. 
Waterproof, certainly, and more. 
You'll say it’s the greatest finish you 
ever saw for floors of all kinds, in- 
doors, outdoors; wood, cement or 
old pattern-worn linoleum. In fact, 
it’s great for almost any purpose, 
outdoor weather-beaten porch, lawn 
and garden furniture; farm wagons, 
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Floor Enamel 


No, it’s 


gear and imple- 
ments, indoor 
floors (where the 
|| wood grain need 
| not be shown), 
i walls, wood- 

' work, shelving 
||| —anywhere you 
desire brilliant 
gloss, hard-dry- 
ing, long-wear- 
ing enamel, 


SOMETHING 
NEW —our latest 
book, ‘“‘The Charm 
of Painted Things’’, 


twenty-four pages with many beautiful color 
illustrations, tells among other things not 
only how to paint but how to decorate old: floors 
with Kyanize Floor Enamel. Sent postpaid 
upon receipt of ten cents, 


BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY 
831 Everett Station, Boston, Mass. 


$1 Trial Offer 


If your dealer does not carry 
Kyanize Floor Enamel send us his 
name and ONE DOLLAR and we 
will forward to you postpaid a full 
pint can of this master enamel for 
old floors including brush to apply 
it. Mention color you desire—Dust 
Drab, Light Yellow, Warm Gray, 
Navy Gray, Dark 

Yellow, Rich Red, is 

Tile Green, Golden Y 
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through, on account of this thing of papa’s 
about that income tax; and swearing that 
she would never let him get his hands on 
that half million and squander out all we 
had again. Not even if we had to keep him 
in the asylum all his life—till he agreed to 
it. What to do, I didn’t know,”’ Nonita was 
going on. “‘And then it came to me about 
your plan to get him out of the state; and 
all at once the whole scheme popped into 
my head, all finished, just as it’s working 
now—this compromise.” 

And the Doc, speaking finally, asked her 
just what she meant by that. 

“Why, a compromise,” she said, “that 
would suit everybody. That would get 
father loose from insanity, first of all. Even 
if not in New York State! And let mother 
stay abroad, and have control of themoney— 
or keep it out of father’s hands indefi- 
nitely—as long as she wanted anyway. He 
still being a legally insane man back in New 
York—where the money was; though out 
free from there personally, himself !”’ 

The Doc, looking over now, could see the 


| mother nodding her head again decidedly; 
and Happyhome Howe still looking down, 


sheepish and subdued. 
‘And then Doctor—Doctor Frothing- 


| ham—was to go with us, so as to get this 
| big expert’s advice and new treatment on 
| papa’s case; 


so that he would have the 
right, when it was all over, to pronounce 
him cured, in spite of whatever he might 
have said before, keeping his own record 
straight. And then when this was done, he 
could marry me. So you see what I meant 


| by a compromise—how everybody con- 
| sented and was satisfied in this taking papa 


abroad.” 

“Everybody!’’ said Doc Myers, in a 
strong voice. ‘‘No!” 

“I’m glad you said that,’’ said Nonita, 
giving him a grateful look. ‘‘And you’re 
just right. Everybody was satisfied in the 
party—by this compromise—but me!” 

And she smiled a brief meaning smile at 
him. And he smiled back; and it was all he 
could do to keep from getting up right then 
and crushing her in his arms. But then he 
knew he couldn’t now. The businesslike 
look she gave him right away told him so. 

“Me,” she repeated. “I hadn’t got what 
I wanted yet—out of this compromise. SoI 
sent for you to—to help me.”’ 

“In what way?’ Doc Myers asked her. 

“That’s a funny question.to ask a girl,” 
she said, turning her face away. 

And Doc Myers jumped up out of his seat 
now—eager. ‘‘If it’s being engaged again!”’ 
he said. “If it’s marrying!” 

“Hold on. Wait!’ said Happyhome 
Howe, standing up, grabbing hold of him. 
“Wait till you hear all she’s got to say.” 

“Yes,”’ the daughter said, looking over 
at him from her seat. ‘“‘You must. For I 
want to be fair. I want you to know just 
what scheme you're getting into this time 
if you do marry me!” 

“Scheme? What scheme?” asked Doc 
Myers, turned cold, more or less, at just 
the sound of that word. 

“This kidnaping—of him!” she said, 
pointing to the door of the adjoining state- 
room. ‘‘Of Doctor Frothingham.” 

“Tell him about it,” said Happyhome 
Howe in a hoarse, nervous voice, leaning 
forward from the bed, before Doc Myers 
could find his speech. 

“Well, it’s simple so far,’”’ said Nonita 
Howe, looking over at the Doe, fixing her 
hair with a calm gesture. ‘“‘ Just the substi- 
tution of Doctor Frothingham, for papa. 
As the patient, you understand. After we 
got him in here alone, together,”’ said No- 
nita, sweeping her arm about the state- 
room. 

“Oh,” said Doe Myers, gasping. And 
the mother and father sat still and waited 
on the bed. 

“It was a struggle, of course,’ said No- 
nita. ‘‘But papa is a good deal stronger 
man. And it didn’t take long. The substi- 
tution, I mean! And the fastening him up. 
And of course there will be no trouble from 
the steamship people, for they under- 
stood—I gave them to understand—that 
we would have a nervous invalid with us 
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with his physician; we would want quiet, 
absolute seclusion. Yousee! And of course 
they don’t know papa from the doctor.” 

“‘T see,”’ said Doe Myers gruffly. 

“Yes. That part was easy, like all these 
schemes,” she said, in that calm, effective, 
dramatic way they teach these stage peo- 
ple. “‘Like so many schemes—like this one 
of yours, for instance, with father. Getting 
in is easy. But getting out is the real 
trouble. And so I thought it was only fair 


to you to let you know this time, in ad- 


vance, what you might be getting into.” 

“Oh, yes,’’ said the Doc, moistening his 
lips. 

‘Although I will say this,’’ said Nonita, 
turning her head to one side, “‘to be per- 
fectly fair to myself, too: I don’t think the 
next step is going to be so hard. I don’t 
think we’re so very far from a solution 
now.” 

“How? In what way?” said the Doe, in 
a hurrying voice. ‘‘ What is the solution?” 

“Well, there’s two possible ways out— 
and it’s up to him which. To Doctor 
Frothingham, I mean!” she said, her voice 
rising. ‘‘If he resists we’ll just have to take 
him along the whole way under restraint. 
And turn him loose, maybe, somewhere in 
France—in the night, perhaps—from a 
train, maybe, while we keep on and escape 
into another country! 

“In which case, of course, you’d be al- 
most necessary, so as to watch out for him, 
if he had to have medical attendance, to see 
that the strain was not too great for him! 
And also to stand as the doctor in the situ- 
ation if any question should come up out- 
side, in conversation or otherwise. For papa 
wouldn’t be up to that, naturally. But I 
don’t really think that will be necessary. I 
don’t think he will resist !’’ 

“Resist what?’’ asked Doc Myers, 
nervous. 

“This,” she said. “‘This second step.” 
And as she said it she had her father hand 
her a document from his inside pocket, and 
passed it over to the doctor. 

“What’s this?’’ said Doc Myers, burying 
his eyes in it. 

“That’s the document I’m going to have 
him sign—about him and those other 
people—that lawyer and Cemetery Ed. 
The details of that conspiracy they got up 
to hold papa there incurably insane under 
the laws of New York State unless he came 
through with the cemetery. I just put it 
down in black and white, the various things 
I’d dug out from him from time to time 
while we were engaged. For, of course,’ 
she said, smiling, showing those fine white 
teeth she had, ‘‘all this could never have 
happened if he hadn’t been more or less 
crazy over me and I could make him do 
just about what I wanted to!” 

And then there was a silence from all 
four, the Doc, after a little start, going on, 
studying the paper in his hands. 

“All I want,” Nonita was telling him, 
“is for him to sign up on the dotted line— 
what I know, and could testify from his lips 
already. And I think he’ll sign, rather than 
go through what he’s going through now for 
six or eight days!”’ 

“What if he wouldn’t?” asked Doe 
Myers, still talking more or less thick. 

“He will, I think,” said Nonita. “He 
isn’t such a terribly strong-willed man, in 
spite of that military pose, that goatee. 
And then again,”’ she said, ‘‘we could do 
other things besides keeping him tied up 
all that time. To persuade him!” 

“For instance?’”’ asked Happyhome 
Howe, gazing, asif he hadn’t heard this part 
before. 

“Not to hurt him!” said Ma Howe, 
speaking finally. “I won’t allow that!” 

“Well, for instance,’ said Nonita, an- 
swering her father, “‘I saw here, in some- 
thing I read once, how they did it—once in 
one case like this—so as not to really hurt 
the victim—or make any marks!”’ 

“How?” they asked her, all three to- 
gether. 

“With a feather.” 

“A feather!” said Doe Myers. 

“Tn his nose, and his ears. Or maybe on 
the bottom of his feet!” 
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“Tickling him,” said Doe M 

“Yes. Imagine it. Six dg 
gagged in astrait-jacket! A) 
fact he is very ticklish!” saic 

And as she said this t] 
around. For there was a ki 
through that door into ther 

“That’s him now,”’ said ] 
been listening in. Wait!” A 
noticed now that the door m 
left ajar. « 

Then Nonita and her fat 
went into the next room. 
ment Doc Myers had bee 
them. And they were in the 
the Doc and Ma Howe g 
listening. But by and by 
both smiling. 

“‘He’s signed,”’ said Noni 

“Right on the dotted 
home Howe, waving the dox 
head with his long arm. ~ 

‘“‘And now,” said the Doe 
self with a jerk, ‘what al 
steamer’ll be sailing now, 

“Sailing!’”’ said Nonita. 
already; twenty minutes ago!’ 

“What we've got to do no 
going on, when the Doc stood t) 
“we've got to get ready to 
in the harbor, on that final 
arrangements with, provi 
we can trust him. I think] 
now, after all we’ve got sig 
him there in that paper. Wé 
chance anyhow.” ae 

“Take a chance! That 
to do in any business!” gs 
Howe; and his wife nod 
Myers could see now tha 
together, holding on to 
ently on good terms agai 

“And what shall I do?” 
worried. “Shall I go ashoi 

“That’s up to you,” said ] 
ing steadfastly at him. 

He looked back, eager, an 
ing on account of his perso 
haven’t a ticket—or anythi 
coming out with it. i 

“That’s all right,’ said” 
Howe, smiling. “We saw te 
one extra. In case we had tot 
along too.” 

“But I haven’t a cent,” se 
still hanging back. “Not n 
dollars in‘my pockets.” 

““What’s money?” said Ma? 
another friendly smile. ‘We’; 
money anybody wants. And it’r 
that’s sure! For you helped 
Without you we’d never had it) 

“But my clothes,”’ said Doo! 
objecting feebly. ‘All I’ve got} 
on my back!” 

“Clothes!” said Nonita Bot, 
finally. ‘‘Nobody notices wlt 
groom has got on!”’ . 

“But she’s got hers all read’ 
Howe, giving asly smile. “Anil 
can marry you any time, whey 
sea.” 

“And there’s that stateroon- 
all ready, waiting,’’ said Happy) 
pointing back to where this s 
was in there still, listening, i! 
jacket, ‘‘just as soon as he get0 

“Come on,”’ said Doc Mye, 
Nonita. ‘‘Let’s get busy. Let’s 
to get him off on that tugboat 

And the older two stood _- 


gave way to their natural feel) 
was several minutes then bef! 


I’ll be out of this damn state! 

Happyhome Howe, breaking 

finally. “‘A free man. Sane. 
“And you two,’”’ said Ma Hy 


spoke. é ; 
“‘Three miles to sea the 


won’t be.” 
“Which?” asked Nonita 
her head from where it was 
sane?” ba 
“Neither one,” said her mot! 
be just married!” a 


(THE END) 
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HE best tire you can buy will wear 
out sometime. That’s why you carry 
a spare. Similarly, the little Schrader 
Valve Inside that holds the air in your 


. tires will wear out in time. Wonderful 


as it is, it will not last forever. 

A wise precaution is to renew the valve 
insides on all your tires, including the 
spare, at least once a year. It will take 


Every Schrader Valve Cap 
has a slotted top which 
makes removal and re- 
placement of Schrader 
Valve Insides a quick, easy 
job. 


set for many miles of carefree travel. 


Schrader Valve Insides are put up five 
in a small red and blue patented metal 
box, which keeps them clean and free 
from tension and wear until ready for 
use. They cost 30 cents for a box of five. 
Schrader products are sold at more than 
100,000 accessory stores. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., BROOKLYN, Chicago, Toronto, London 


Schrader 


Makers of Pneumatic Valves Since 1844 


TIRE VALVES =— 


TIRE GAUGES 


Car 
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Here's 
. | “Human effort,’ says Doctor Mason, 
Life Insurance | 2 comes with real freedom and success when 


its background is that of pleasure—whole- 
some fun, relaxation, sociability. Collective 
fun breeds fellowship. The substratum of 
emotionalism must be that of happiness, 
where masses of human beings are warmed 
and fused into that fine state of feeling 
which-college men call fellowship and which 
they cherish to the end of their days. 

‘“What a wholesome and absorbing theme 
of conversation the fun men have had to- 
gether affords! A world of pleasant and 
glowing talk between young boys and old 
boys has centered about that theme. The 
spirit of fellowship is always evoked by any 
conversation about good times together. 
Fun, especially collective fun, is one of the 
most useful things in the world. I shrink 
from trying to realize what college life 
would be like without it.” 


Fun as a College Course 


“The fun of the game—the fun that goes 
with the game and the fun that follows the 
game in the talk of those who have shared 
it, even as mere spectators—seems to me 
worthy of considerable emphasis. Any- 
"thing that lights the fires of human fellow- 
ship or keeps them burning through the 
years is not inconsequential. I do not re- 
member ever to have witnessed a reunion 
of college men when the question, from 
|some alumnus, ‘Do you recall the game 
when ’ did not send the fraternal mer- 
cury to a higher point. Why? Because 
having fun together is an important part of 
college life, because pleasure—clean, active, 
wholesome pleasure—is the best possible 
background for sustained and successful 
mental effort. 

“But all good things can be overdone, 
especially those of an emotional nature. For 
|example, the attachment of dumb animals 
to human beings whose kindness inspires it 
is a good thing to impress upon boys and 
girls, for it tends to stimulate them to kind- 
ness to dumb creatures. But the other eve- 
ning I saw a motion picture which portrayed 
a white horse kneeling by the grave of his 
dead master with head bowed as if in 
prayer. The emotional complex of the 
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~ FRAME HOUSE 


NCASING your Frame 

House with a continuous, 

cast-in-place, reinforced 
Stucco slab (man-made-stone) 
“Overcoat” provides a Perman- 
ently Protected Home of Beauty, 
Strength and complete Personal 
Satisfaction. 


The cost of “‘Overcoating”’ with 
‘‘P-Two-Fourteen’’ Steel 
Fabric reinforcement is sur- 
prisingly economical. Send cou- 
pon below for Literature. 


“*P.-Two-Fourteen’’ Steel Fabric rein- 
forcement and base (lath) for Stucco and 
Interior Plaster combines six materials in 
one — (sheathing, building paper, furring, 
lath, reinforcement, and nails) — thereby 
reducing labor costs. 
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Appearance Upkeep Repairing 
WARMER COOLER 
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in Winter 
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Permanent Walls | 
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National Steel Fabric Company 
(SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH STEEL CO.) 
725 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Houston, Los Angeles, 
New York City, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Port- 
land, Rochester, St. Louis, San Antonio, 
San Francisco, Seattle. 


Naconsl Steel Fabric Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me Free Literature 
on *‘Overcoating’’ Frame Houses with 
‘“P-Two-Fourteen’’ Steel Fabric 
Name 
Address 
City 
State 
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director who staged that film has a close 
parallel in that of many football fans who 
see little or nothing in college life outside 
the athletics, particularly football. 

“The greatest enemies of college ath- 
letics are its overardent friends. Between 
them and the men who hold that all of a 
student’s waking hours should bespent with 
his nose in a- book or attending lectures, 
those who have the responsibility of the 
sane and successful conduct of a university 
have their troubles. Sports are invaluable 
as aids to the main purpose of college life, 
that of developing the mental and moral 
powers of the men and women who become 
part of the student body.” 

F. H. Yost, athletic director of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, throws interesting light 
upon the question of how much it costs to 
give football training to college men: 

“There is a vast difference, little appre- 
ciated by the public, between what it costs 
to develop a football team.in the field and 
the cost of training all the candidates out 
for football. Then there is the cost of put- 
ting on a full football program, with its 
heavy traveling expenses and stadium up- 
keep. During the past year the average 
number of men receiving football training 
and equipment here was 343—varsity and 
freshman candidates only. Our cost rec- 
ords for three years show these averages: 
Football equipment a year, $9950.78; var- 
sity coaching, $6656.09; other football 
coaching, $3440; football trainers and rub- 
bers, $2771.32; and training supplies, 
$1069.62. This shows that the cost of 
training, coaching and equipping 343 
freshman and varsity football players runs 
about seventy dollarsaman. Add to that, 
three dollars as each man’s share of field 
upkeep. The past season at Michigan only 
twenty-five men were awarded the varsity 
M. If all the costs mentioned were charged 
to them, each man would represent an out- 
lay of nearly $1000. But remember, 343 
men enjoyed the benefits of football train- 
ing. As everywhere else, football at Michi- 
gan has met the deficits of other forms of 
athletics to the tune of about $41,000 a 
year, while football’s contribution to per- 
manent athletic improvements has aver- 
aged, for three years, $150,000 a year. 
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“Intercollegiate athletic 
pensive piece of underwritir 
ball. Every man now er 
athletic department spends 
year here on the job. Virt, 
are college graduates. This 
step and tends to place our 
ment on a level with our ¢ 
departments.” 


A Year-Round 


“T receive no salary for fi 
and am not responsible fo 
My coaching labors in th 
have been gratuitous. Tot! 
considers the football sea 
working year, the positio 
coach or back-field coach 
money. 

‘‘But in universities oper 
letic departments as real 
partments this theory f 
Michigan, for example, he 
round duties of the head li 


“1. General assistant to 
intercollegiate athletics. 

“2. Administration of at 
instruction in the summer 

“*3. Administration of at 
instruction in the four-ye 
training course in phys 
athletics and school health 

“‘4. Teach courses in foc 
ganization and administrat 
mer school. 

“5. Teach courses in 01 
administration in the fo 
sional-training course. 

“6. Audit financial rep: 
legiate games. 

“7. Supervision of Yost. 
Ferry Field. 


“The three other coac! 
busy throughout the year. 
Ohio State, like Pennsyl 
other universities, requires 
tion for both men and wor 
few assistant coaches who h 
in the fall, all members of { 
time members of the ai 
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One of the Two Great Halls of the University of Iilinois Memorial Stadium Which Will be Utilized for Athhe 
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j controlling intercollegi- 
j3a clear majority of faculty 
alumni and student mem- 
izing the large numbers 
etic training, G. M. Traut- 
istant physical director, 


‘he required work for men 
¢, tennis, boxing, soccer, 
et ball, volley ball, general 
rective classes, wrestling, 
;untry, tumbling and fresh- 
‘id track. About 2000 men 
jiese activities. In the re- 
/ women, classes were offered 
ekey, archery, corrective 
volley ball and general class 
1500 girls received this in- 
) the department offers a 
e in physical education, 
vee in the College of Educa- 


- ural department, main- 
ace association, is out- 


{ls show that 4811 different 
jled in the nineteen intra- 
|Nith a male population of 
iis record is remarkable. 
\ were candidates for the 
{ teams and therefore had 
The total income from in- 
iletics for the year ending 
J as $485,000, of which about 
2 visiting teams and $158,- 
letic plant. We who are in 
ie it to be a great asset for 
ily supervised.” 
if universities where physi- 
| a regular educational de- 
 thletic program enjoys a 
he state joins with football 
¢' student has athletic train- 
rt and that every sport has 
( its best for its devotees. 
# ellent example of this class 
lirector of physical educa- 
1900 a year, of which $3500 
ietic funds and $2500 from 
i priated funds. 
dball coach is paid $6000 
(ntire university year and 
|, Outside of football coach- 
| sier institution, as in many 
versities, general physical 
she intramural sports are 
| state, and intercollegiate 
\il gate receipts. This prin- 
etic support is generally 
this way: If Father Foot- 
and sturdy breadwinner 
mily,. is able to bring in 
)) Swing the entire program 
by the term “physical 
cs, then'the state gets 
ob of providing all the 


06peration at Yale 


Tr example, the state last 
| about $12,000 to physical 
: ‘intramural sports, while 
) Ma net profit of $27,582. 
eater part of the gross ex- 
| shares of gate receipts 
teams. The actual money 
¢: football totaled $16,474. 
¢from football were losers. 
‘rector of physical educa- 
a a creditable showing 
embers of the Big Ten 
orced to devote all foot- 
erests of intercollegiate 
football facilities. Stadi- 
j2lds, good coaching and 
\ heavily. Our field cost 
dium, $160,000. Foot- 
y into the permanent 
The same is true 
that has any standing 
athletics. To produce 
nd football income you 
/sht physical facilities, plus 
‘Oth are expensive. But the 
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public and the alumni are willing to pay for 
football thrills. 

“We hold that athletics at Purdue are 
primarily for the benefit of her undergrad- 
uates; therefore we sell them coupon books 
of admission to all athletic contests of the 
season at eight dollars each. These books 
brought a net profit of $15,684 into our gen- 
eral fund, which is separate from our foot- 
ball figures.” 

Yale looms large against the horizon of 
amateur athletic finance. Her football in- 
come for the 1924-25 season was $690,372, 
and her football expenses, $368,623, leaving 
a net of $321,749. But $227,022 was paid 
to visiting teams. Paul Barnett, spokes- 
man for the Yale Athletic Association, 
says: 

“By agreement between the presidents of 
Yale, Harvard and Princeton and the ath- 
letic authorities of these universities, the 
salaries of the head football coaches were 
materially cut during the past two years; I 
think their report mentioned a maximum of 
$8000.” 

The Yale Athletic Association Club, 
composed of association officers, coaches, 
trainers, rubbers and assistants, is given 
credit for no small part of Yale’s success in 
recent years in athletics. These men meet 
every week and discuss athletic problems, 
thus securing a high degree of family co- 
operation. Other universities please copy! 


Father Football’s Poor Relations 


Yale had some startling deficiencies for 
football to settle—$60,118 for the crew, 
$47,473 for the track; basket ball, hockey 
and tennis, more than $9000 each; lacrosse, 
$8816. The total net deficit for minor 
sports was the tidy sum of $68,406. But 
Yale’s policy is athletics for all, and so good 
old football cheerfully settled the score for 
all other kinds of recreation. In his report 
President Angell makes this sound observa- 
tion: 

“The present purpose of employing 
coaches is not merely to win intercollegiate 
contests, as is often believed in outside cir- 
cles. It is quite as truly to teach students, 
and as many as possible, how to play the 
various games. The real significance is not 
to win this or that victory, but in the fact 
that each year there are no less than 2576 
registrations in the undergraduate depart- 
ments of men taking part in these physical 
activities with the advantage of supervision 
from the coaching staff.’’ Elsewhere he re- 
marks that “Generally speaking, athletics 
occasion too much comment, favorable and 
unfavorable, for their best service to the 
student body.” 

Princeton’s athletic association operates 
on a big scale, as becomes a university hay- 
ing about 2500 students, faculty members 
and employes. Nearly 90 per cent of its 
students are engaged in athletics. Football 
pays virtually the whole bill for the twenty- 
eight teams participating in the fourteen 
forms of competitive athletics, which en- 
gage in about 100 contests a year. 

For every big game 6500 extra seats have 
to be erected at a cost of $1.25 a seat. The 
big pressure for seats is from New York. 
Three trunk telephone lines carry this pres- 
sure into the office of the athletic associa- 
tion and two expert operators are all but 
wrecked in meeting this demand. One 
Princeton man remarks: 

“Our stadium seats 58,000 and empties 
in less than. ten minutes—when we’re 
licked!” 

Princeton, I’m told, has an agreement 
with the other members of the big three 
that its coaching budget is not to exceed 
$22,500 for any season. Its net annual 
football revenue is a little more than $100,- 
000. Baseball at Princeton pays a little 
profit—about $8000. Here are some of the 
heavy annual deficits which football has to 
meet at Princeton: Track association, 
about $8000; rowing, about $12,000; 
freshman association, about $18,000; gym- 
nastics, swimming, lacrosse, soccer and 
tennis associations, about $15,000; field ex- 
pense, about $7000; office overhead, about 
$14,000; trainers, doctors, insurance, fuel, 
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taxes, and so on, about $17,000. Addi- 
tional permanent equipment appears to 
call for about $40,000. These figures vary 
from season to season, but they are given 
to me as being representative. 

Take historic old Georgetown, at Wash- 
ington, D. C., as an example of smaller 
universities without stadiums. Its athletic 
spirit is as keen as that in any of the big 
three. More than 90 per cent of its students 
are in athletics. Its athletic expenses total 
about $50,000 a year and the football re- 
ceipts are just about sufficient to meet them. 

Athletic finances at the University of 
Chicago run into big figures. It started the 
fiscal year, July 1, 1924, with the tidy bal- 
ance of $93,973.76 on hand. Receipts dur- 
ing the year were $272,915.66, and expenses, 
$162,521.91, leaving a profit of $110,393.75 
as a working capital. Of this, $11,000 was 
paid for the physical instruction of men and 
$168,944.71 was set aside as a nucleus of a 
fund for athletic buildings, leaving $24,- 
422.80, plus interest receipts of $4266.09, or 
a cash balance, June.30, 1925, of $28,688.89. 
Football yielded a profit of $182,209.80; 
basket ball, $8446.64; swimming, $339.60, 
and interscholastic and high-school meets, 
$3033.25. All other sports were losers. The 
upkeep on the grand stand, bleachers and 
field amounted to $9877.45. 

For the season of 1924, before Red 
Grange established record gate receipts, the 
University of Illinois’ profits on games 
were: Football, $189,106.92; basket ball, 
$9383.16; circus, $4729.83. Its dependent 
sports, supported by hard-working Father 
Football, brought in some heavy bills. 
Track ran behind to the pace of $15,983; 
baseball, $5601; wrestling threw a loss of 
$1961; interscholastic sports touched the 
football gate receipts for $1176, and the in- 
tramural games for $355. The net profit on 
all operations was $133,306. Of this, $41,- 
021 was immediately put into the stadium. 
Up to November 1, 1925, the athletic asso- 
ciation has put nearly $270,000 into the 
stadium as a downright gift. 


Athletics for Everybody 


“The public, looking at large football re- 
ceipts, wonders where the money is going,”’ 
said Director George Huff. ‘The answer in 
most cases is seats! When the Illinois sta- 
dium is paid for, the athletic association ex- 
pects to spend about $200,000 to complete 
the great halls for intramural athletics for 
the use of all the students.” 

The Illinois Athletic Association has six- 
teen full-time employes, who are paid $30,- 
950, and twenty-eight part-time employes, 
receiving $37,200. To net a profit of $189,- 
106 on an expense of $67,135 looks like good 
business management. Here are the largest 
items of that expense: Games, $14,222.40; 
salaries, $9580.23; travel, $7514.05; sup- 
plies — miscellaneous and athletics — $6,- 
261.48; repairs and maintenance, $5707.93; 
training and hospital, $6916.77; ticket 
selling, $9845.17. 

This year, thanks to Red Grange, Illinois 
played to 379,639 spectators—probably the 
world’s record for combined attendance. 
Michigan was a close second with 353,000. 

Northwestern University, at Evanston, 
Illinois, asks for emphasis on the fact that 
football feeds the whole family of other 
sports. Director K. L. Wilson says: 

“For example, inswimming, Tom Robin- 
son, who has produced over a dozen 
conference-championship swimming teams 
here, is lots prouder of the fact that he has 
taught thousands of Northwestern students 
each year toswim. Swimming classes from 
early morning till late night! Our gymna- 
sium is in constant use from eight o’clock in 
the morning until ten o’clock at night. 
Later we are going to build more tennis 
courts and provide more room for intra- 
mural and interclass sports. Football is the 
breadwinner for the entire sports family.” 

Northwestern’s total athletic income for 
the season of 1924-25 was $194,762, of 
which football furnished $176,014. The 
football outgo was $107,896. Large? It 
includes about $55,000 paid to visiting 
teams. Track loses Northwestern about 
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4 Save Your Car’s ‘ 
Good Looks 


The wise motorist knows 
im the time tested Aid to Beauty 
f| in a Motor Car is 


g SIMONIZING 


| SIMONIZ all fine finishes, 
; including Duco and lacquers. 
The MoTor CAR’s VANITY ‘CASE 
for beautifying your car is 
Srmoniz KLEENER to clean and 
give luster, then Simoniz for its 
lasting finisheasilymaintained 
by “a soft cloth.” 


ALWAYS SIMONIZ A NEw CAR 


Tue Stmoniz Company 
Chicago © New York & London » Paris 


(SIMONE, _ 
UAE 
“KLEE 


AUTOMOBILES & FURN' 


Tue Simoniz Twins 
They work together 
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They do* and 
they don’t 
“They do 


give you constant reassurance that your own 
dapper appearance is founded on the best of 
taste, as well as common sense. 


+They don’t 

lose their smartness no matter how many 
times they have been laundered. Style is 
woven in—not stitched and starched and 
ironed in. The Van Heusen is the only collar 
made of just one single piece of smooth, 
strong, multi-ply fabric. The loom has woven 
the fold in, woven a faultless curve in, woven 
comfort and smartness in. 


For all occasions it 1s the world’s smartest, most 
comfortable and most economical collar. 
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IVAN HEUSEN 


PATENTED 


the Worlds Smartest C OLLAR 


12 STYLES ~ 50 CENTS EACH 


Phillips-Jones New York 
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$7000, baseball about $6500 and basket ball 
about $1300. 

An interesting suggestion has been made 
to me regarding varsity football versus pro- 
fessional football. Why not have profes- 
sional teams divided along university lines? 
Postgraduate football! Professional foot- 
ball as it exists today has no associational 
attraction, no pull of college interest and 
loyalty. Suppose that Red Grange’s Bears 
contained only men from the University of 
Illinois, playing against other professional 
teams, each composed exclusively of men 
from one university or college. Undoubt- 
edly it would carry the college spirit over 
into the professional field and doubtless im- 
prove its methods. Besides, it would fur- 
nish a world of excellent advertising for the 
educational institutions represented by 
these teams. 

Managers of university athletics urge 
that it would detract from patronage of un- 
dergraduate games. Perhaps; but appar- 
ently the public cannot get enough football; 
the huge gate receipts of the professional 
games suggest this conclusion. Again, 
thousands are turned away from most of 
the big amateur games. ‘Sold out in ad- 
vance” has a familiar sound to fans. The 
postgraduate season could be begun after 
the amateur season had closed. America 
has an open purse ready to pay handsomely 
for its entertainment, and apparently it 
gets a bigger kick out of football than any 
other form of competitive sport. The pos- 
sibilities’of this suggestion are decidedly in- 
triguing. Something to think about! 


A Phi Beta Kappa Eleven 


All this, however, is from the viewpoint 
of the public, which demands its pet form of 
sport and, because it is willing to pay the 
price, sees no reason why that entertain- 
ment should not be provided in quantities 
to meet the demand. Also, this sport- 
loving public sees an added kick in profes- 
sional football organized along college lines. 
I have picked on Dartmouth to speak for 
college football of the pure and undefiled 
brand, because its team has known only one- 
defeat in three seasons and the scholarship 
of its players has been as brilliant and dis- 
tinguished as their tactics on the field. 

Dartmouth, in 1924, was able to put on 
the field a team with every man playing 
in his regular position—no man under the 
second team—and every one of them a Phi 
Beta Kappa man. As to the 1925 team, at 
least four men were of Phi Beta Kappa rat- 
ing and one man, Captain Parker, was a 
Rhodes scholar. Jess B. Hawley, who has 
been Dartmouth’s football coach for three 
successive seasons, made this confession 
to me: 

“Men without college associations and 
the college viewpoint will fall for that sug- 
gestion because it involves wider oppor- 
tunities to see the game and also because 
what you term postgraduate professional 
football would give them a sentimental in- 
terest in that sort of football which it now 
lacks. 

“But all the same, professional football 
organized along college lines would be ex- 
tremely detrimental, as I see it. Of course 
Red Grange is responsible for throwing this 
question into high dramatic relief. How- 
ever, it should be remembered that Red 
is one of 10,000—a phenomenon—and his 
temptation was equally extraordinary. But 
the spirit of it is all wrong—contrary to 
every high motive which makes amateur 
sport the fine constructive force that it is. 

“T shall never forget a dinner at which 
I put this problem up to the Dartmouth 
team. Our stars had a line of tempting 
offers of easy money, but they turned them 
down instantly, without a dissenting voice. 
This has happened with respect to the stars 
of every team I have coached. Did they 
make a material sacrifice of sure money for 
high ideals? At the moment it seemed as if 
this might be so, but I believe it has not 
and will not work out that way in the long 
run. Virtually every one of them was picked 
for a good start in business or professional 
life because of the qualities which made him 


a star player in his position 
loyalty to his school, his ags¢ 
interests of clean and une 
sport; courage, decision an 
ness in emergencies; ability t 
teamwork; the capacity to s 
immediate comfort, convenie 
ure to worthy end. Then 
abstemious living which al] 
and goes with a place on ¢ 
isn’t an inconsequential pa 
preparation for a life career, 
“This has happened right 
nection with Dartmouth foot 
I have every reason to belj 
those of other colleges an 
Some alumnus has reached o' 
and that before his graduati 
him a business or professio; 
which any young man at th 
his life career might well coy 
“One big Eastern busir 
example, came to me, nam 
stars and said, ‘I want those 
our organization. They’ye 
on the field that they have 
need in my business.’ Asa 
gan at salaries which mar 
work years to get. This hap; 
football stars that it is nota 
kind of financial reward fo 
football field is legitimate. T 
the only really legitimate or 
“The real value of colle; 
character building, in the : 
mental faculties and in buil 
bodies and right habits of liv 
paring a man for a career : 
tertainer. This country has 
in its ideals of amateur spor 
boys and young men devel 
to them. Anything which 
or tends to undermine tho 
professionalism in sports 
under that head—is not a g 
some thing for the youth or | 
institutions of this country. 


A Well:Educated 


Perhaps there is not ar 
America more distinguish 
leadership than Amos Alor 
went from Yale to the Uni 
cago when that institution 
He established its athletic 
educational department, the 
in this country. Professor ‘ 
fessed to me: 

““When I entered collegé 
become a minister. Colleg 
vinced me that there was a 
field, equally useful, in the 
ing of boys and young men 
that I did not make a mista 
a work of great joy. Idon 
our athletes who has not da 
honorable work in life. T 
for a yellow streak in amat 
builders of loyalties, such sp 
beyond any other influenc 
boys. 

“There are so many thr 
that boys’ enthusiasm is hig. 
Loyalty to their college § 
high standard of personal ln 
achievement. No training | 
work. The individual subol! 
to the good of the team. : 
business life have become 
cated and demand teamy! 
develops teamwork ability bi 
petitive athletics. Anothe 
ment of success in athleti 
clean, wholesome living. T? 
dom forgotten in after-colle 
young man who has succee! 
He has learned that no wo 
be secured. without person) 
without codperation with Bi 

“Tf his athletic tr | 
have also taught him that 
unfair means is the 0 
then he has been well edu’ 
vital sense. Thousands of } 
all over America today 
kind of an education from? 
structors.”’ 
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AS FINE 
AS MONEY CAN BUILD 


UTMOST LUXURY Mg! “is ey 3 
FOR 2 TO 7 PASSENGERS oh eee et ey |e 


HORSE-POWER 
| SO 
MILES PER HOUR 


Chrysler 
Imperial “80” 
Four-passenger 
Coupe $3195 
F. O. B. Detroit 


o 


OND ALL COMPARISON 


Ocomparisoncanbemade new heights in every phase and 
ality and performance of detail of luxurious road ease. 
ler Imperial ‘‘80.” 


‘sler engineers have ad- 
) far in creating new and 
results out of established 
ig principles that there is 
xe these new results—and 


Everyone aspires to possess in his 
-car the finest performance, the great- 
est luxury possible. And so we say 
to every man and woman who desires 
to own a car as fine as money can 
build, you oweit to yourself—no mat- 


no basis for comparison. ter what car you may be driving to- CHRYSLER IMPERIAL "80" Phacion $2645; Roadster, 
A; 5 wire wheels standard equipment; wood wheels optional), 
ine motor cars will be day—to know by actual experience $288s: Coupe, fourpasienser, Sst; Sedan, fve passenger, 
! 4 3305; Sedan, seven-passenger, $3595; Sedan-limousine, $3695. 
henceforth by this new thewonderand charm oftheChrysler Seatac oneae kell ost ana nang 2 
criterion, which compre- Imperial “80 : and 4000 Chrysler — Sedan, $1695; Royal Coupe, $1795; Brougham, $1865; 
| ‘i . ‘oyal Sedan, $1995; Crown Sedan, $2095. Disc wheels optional. 
reat increase in power, in dealers are ready to demonstrate the CHRYSLER'"58"—Touring Car $845; RoadsterSpecial, $890; 
acity and pliability, a new _ entirely new interpretation which it OY Oo pest aml ra anger hae lake Bape 
“ Operating smoothness, gives to superfine motoring. Tiago elas 
All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. 
CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN Bodies by Fisher on all Chrysler enclosed models. All models 
| CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO equipped with full balloon tires. 


There are Chrysler dealers and superior Chrysler service 

everywhere. All dealers are in position to extend the con- 

venience of time-payments. Ask about Chrysler’s attrac- 
eNeé Cl tive plan. 

All Chrysler models are protected against theft by the 


Fedco patented car numbering system, exclusive with 

Chrysler, which cannot be counterfeited and cannot be 
i altered or removed without conclusive evidence of 
f tampering. 
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Restful Nights 
Wide-awake Days 


for 
busy people 


A new Swiss food-drink... a natural way to sound 
restful sleep that stores up all-day energy 


See what 3 days will do 


When you go to bed do your nerves 
stay up? Leaving you dragged out on 
the morrow—your mornings logy, your 
energies drained by afternoon? 


Modern science has found a natural 
way to overcome this — (@ way without 
drugs ) to sound, restful sleep that quickly 
restores your tired mind and body. 


Morning finds youanew man. Fresh, 
clear-eyed, buoyant. You have the en- 
ergy to carry you right through the day 
and into the evening. 


A3-daytestwill show you. Weurge you 
to make this test. It is well worth while. 


Sound sleep—active days 


Taken at night, a cup of Ovaltine brings sound, 
restful sleep and all-day energy quickly and 
naturally. This is why: 

First—it combines in easily digested form, 
certain vitalizing and building-up food essen- 
tials in which your daily fare is lacking. One 
cup of Ovaltine has more real food value than 
12 cups of beef extract. 


Second—Ovaltine has the power actually to 
digest 4 to 5 times its weight in other foods 
which may be in your stomach. Thus, a few 
minutes after drinking, Ovaltine is turning 
itself and all other foods into rich, red blood. 


This quick assimilation of nourishment is 
restoring to the entire body. Frayed nerves 
are soothed. Digestion goes on efficiently. 
Restful sleep comes. And as you sleep you 
are gathering strength and energy. 


Hospitals and doctors recommend it 


Ovaltine is a delightful pure food drink. In 
use in Switzerland for 30 years. Now in uni- 


OVALTIN 


Builds Body, 
Brain and Nerves 


I sleep much bet- 
ter and feel lots 
better all day 
long. ‘“Ovaltine” 
is fine stuff. 

[Sgd.] J. V. Allen 
Henderson, N. C. 


Tue Wanver Company, Dept. 1313 


I enclose 10 cents to cover cost of packing and mail- 
ing. Send me your 3-day test package of Ovaltine. 


20,000 doctors recommend it 


versal use in England and its colonies. During 
the great war it was included as a standard 
war ration for invalid soldiers. 


A few years ago Ovaltine was introduced 
into this country. Today hundreds of hos- 
pitals use it. More than 20,000 doctors recom- 
mend it. Not only as a restorative but also 
for malnutrition, nerve-strain, convalescence, 
backward children and the aged, 


Just make a 3-day test of Ovaltine. Note 
the difference, not only in your sleep, but in 
your next day’ s energy. You tackle your 
work with greater vigor. You ‘‘carry through”’ 
for the whole day. You aren’t too tired to go 
out for the evening. There’s a new zest to your 
work; to all of your daily activities. It’s truly 
a “pick-up” drink—for any time of day. 


A 3-day test 


Drug stores sell Ovaltine in 4 sizes 
for home use. Or drink it at the soda 
fountains. But to let you try it we 
will send you a 3-day introductory 
package for 10 cents tocover cost 
of packing and mail- 
ing. Just send in the 
* coupon and 10 cents. 


fuls of Ovaltine in a glass of milk on 
retiring. Itproducesanatural, refresh- 


look better, also have better appetite, 
bettereliminationand amimproved in . 
every way. [Sgd.] John C. Nelson & 
Huntington, L.I., New York \ 


37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIL. 
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MAJORITY RULES 


(Continued from Page 24) 


Tuesday, January 20, 186— today old 
Francis maid me stay after school. ithougt 
i was in for a licking but i was sirprised 
when he sed i had shew good ability in 
arithmetic and grammer and gogoraphy 
and he thougt if i wood only wirk harder i 
cood be a good scolar. ised yes sir. then 
he sed that a good frend of the school had 
give a prize of $5 dollers for the best com- 
position and he had herd about my book 
of poims but had never saw them but Mis- 
ter Joseph Hilliard of the committee had 
told him they was almost as good as sum of 
the poims in the Exeter Newsletter and he 
thougt i had better wright a composition. 
all the compositions were to be about that 
grate and good man the father of his coun- 
try about whitch so menny books has been 
rote and so menny sirmons preeched. soi 
sed i wood try. then he let me out. 

Wensday, January 21, 186— today old 
Francis licked Pewt. inever had so good a 
time in my life, most always Pewt is having 
a good time seeing me licked but this time 
he got caugt. this afternoon i rode Nellie 
and did errands and tonite i went to the 
liberry to get a book about the grate men of 
America. 

Thursday, January 22, 186— nothing 
mutch today. it was cold and cloudy. i 
think we are going to have a snow storm. 
tonite i read about George Washington. 
he was a grate man. i told father i was go- 
ing to try for a prize and he sed now dont 
copy ennything out of a book but read all 
you can about him and maik it interesting. 
i know you can doit. the most of the com- 
positions will be all the saime. when he was 
born, when he died, when he was president 
and so on. father he sed if you wright a 
story diferent from evry other one you will 
stand a better chanct of getting the prize. 

Friday, January 23, 186— snow storm. 
i wish it had been Sunday for then i wood- 
ent have to go to chirch and father wood be 
here to help me shovel snow. ihave to wirk 
auful hard. but theni always had to. itis 
tuff to have a father whitch wirks in Boston. 

Saturday, January 24, 186— stil snow- 
ing. all the paths i shoveled yesterday are 
covered up. father is coming home on the 
noon trane to help shovel. he got home at 
about 2 oh clock and borrowed a snow plow 
and hiched Nellie into it. then me and 
father got on. well the first thing Nellie 
done was to run half way up the banking 
and spil us out heals over hed. i went out 
of site in a drif and father got dragged a rod 
befoar he cood stop and got about a pec of 
snow up his sleaves. then he tried leading 
her but the snow plow woodent go deep 
enuf. then he told me and Cele and Georgie 
to rap up warm and sit on the plow while 
he led Nellie. well we had moar fun. evry 
now and then the plow would tip over and 
we wood all disapear in drifs and onct both 
father and Nellie fell down flat. but we 
broak out all the paths and then father put 
Nellie in the barn and come out and piled 
us up in the snow and we snow balled him 
good. gosh we had a good time. so tonite 
i set down to read about grate men for my 
composition. i wood have read all the eve- 
ning but i got hold of Celes novil whitch i 
gave her for Crismas red headed Rufe the 
Hell Bender, and had to read it again. soi 
dident get verry far in my composition. 

Sunday, January 25, 186— we all went 
to chirch that is to say most of us did. in 
the afternoon father and mother went 
sleiging. when they got home they let me 
drive Nellie round town a little while. it is 
the first time i have been out in a sleig 
sence i got run away with and it awakened 
sum very bitter memories of the girl the 
naime of whitch i shall never speek. in the 
evening i worked on my composition. i 
think it is going to be a ripper. 

Monday, January 26, 186— nothing 
mutch. went toschool. wirked on my com- 
position. ifeal verry sure it is going to bea 
lambaster. 

Tuesday, January 27, 186— i havent 
read enny of it to father but from what i 


have told him he thinks itt 
a ripper two. 

Wensday, January 28, 18 
had to retirn my libary book, 
red it but the liberrian sed i co 
all the time and some on 
chanct. itold him i gotit 
maik enny diferense. o 
has got it now. it wood 
get that prise away from 

Thursday, January 2 
at wirk spliting wood, tz 
going to school and wir 
composition. 

Friday, January 30, 
on my composition. 
peeler. 

Saturday, January 31, 
got to do sumthing besi 
can wirk all the time. 
pluged a few stewdcats a 
or 2. it was a grate rele 
have been wirking two s' 

Sunday, February 1, 1 
cold and had to stay in. 
my composition. next 
xibition. eech feller is to » 
tion jest as he has rote 
committy is to deside whi 
prise. g 
Monday, February 2. 
grate xcitement in our 
fellers whitch has com 
Pricilla and Nipper and 
and Danny Wingate and 
Cawcaw and Pile Wood and 


me. i finished mine today ar 
this is it. | 
George Washingt 

A essay. 


George Washington was 
menny years ago on the 22th | 
ary. i do not remember t 
because i can eat dates betti 
remember them unless i eat’ 
one time. 

if Georges father had lived 
he wood have been snached k 
statues in such case peside 
done things that aint aloud ni 
was all rite then. he maid ch 
and sold nigers, both of whil 
and dide in the hoap of a g 
tality when George was nee 
number of years old more or! 
being quite a number of years 
George if not older. 7 

so we see that althoug fare: 
not at his humble berth an 
marked him for its oan, yet 
the best he cood and manige 
fun. besides this his father hi 
and unbending man whitch i 
on George that he wore to ' 
deth, but as they only cood b 


went in swimming it dident 1! 
diference. but the dah 
j 


George a feller whitch feerec 
beest or devil and rec 
as a further proof of this Ge! 
play the flute whitch in them! 
sidered a dredful thing t 
cood play well enuf to 
band even on alto horn. 
they still keep Georges} 
melodian in Mount Ver 
at the time he died. i 
because if ennyone sto 
have to taik the melodi 
wood do that unless hi , 
The principal trop] 
part of the country 
was nigers, game co ¢ 
and other things that 1 ne’ 
civilised life. 
_ but George was a totee 
leeve in rum and onct 
he.got. into truble wit 
to cut down a cherry tf 
mutch has been sed and To 
wish to add ennything. 
George became a g00 
dulgent master to his 
(Continued 
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Pledge to the Public 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


on Used Car Sales 


| Allused cars offered to the public shall be honestly represented. 


| If a car is suitable only for a mechanic who can rebuild it, or for some one 


who expects only a few months’ rough usage on a camping trip, it must 
be sold on that basis. Each car must be sold for just what it is. 


2, All Studebaker automobiles which are sold as CERTIFIED 
- CARS have been properly reconditioned, and carry a 30- 
day guarantee for replacement of defective parts and free 
service on adjustments. 


This is possible because tremendous reserve mileage has been built into 
every Studebaker, which it is impossible to exhaust in years. 


3, Every used car is conspicuously marked with its price in 


plain figures, and that price, just as the price of our new 
_ cars, is rigidly maintained. 
The public can deal in confidence and safety only with the dealer whose 


policy is “one price only—the same price to all.” For, to sell cars on this 
basis, every one of them must be honestly priced to begin with. 


4 Every purchaser of a used car may drive it for five days, 
and then, if not satisfied for any reason, turn it back and 
apply the money paid as a credit on the purchase of any 


other car in stock—new or used. 


It is assumed, of course, that the car has not been smashed up by collision 
or other accident in the meantime. 


Not only to the public, but also to The Studebaker Corporation of America, 
whose cars we sell, we pledge adherence to the above policy in selling used cars. 


By Your Sudeboher Bele 


President 


ores DD. Rab Awh. ER 


er this Pledge 


You can confidently buy the years of 
unused mileage in One-Profit, Unit-Built 
Studebakers. Worthily made—worthily sold 


FINE Used Studebaker is today’s pre- 

ferred used car ‘“‘buy.’’ Any used car 
is a safe ‘“‘buy”’ purchased under the terms 
of this Pledge. 


It is simply the part of wisdom to invest 
a reasonable sum in a used car of Stude- 
baker quality, expertly reconditioned, rather 
than to buy a new car of cheaper construc- 
tion—lesser quality and uncertain results. 


Because of Unit-Built construction and 
the high quality of Studebaker materials 
and workmanship—every Studebaker begins 
its long life with an enormous amount of 
excess mileage. Records show that it is 
practically impossible to exhaust this mileage. 


Under the Studebaker Dealers’ Used Car 
Pledge you can buy this unused mileage in 
confidence and safety. As a guaranty that 
the car you buy has been properly recondi- 
tioned, you are offered five days’ trial. No 
matter what make of used car you are seek- 
ing, see your Studebaker dealer. By adopt- 
ing this Pledge he has put used car selling 
on the same high plane that distinguishes 
his merchandising of new One-Profit Stude- 
bakers. 


Why the 
thinking man buys a Studebaker 
One-Profit value 


Studebaker is the only One-Profit car in the quality 
field—the only car which has all bodies, ail engines, 
all axles, all clutches, brakes, gear sets, springs, 
differentials, steering gears, gray-iron castings and 
drop forgings designed, engineered and manufac- 
tured by one organization. Therefore prices are 
down to bed rock. 


Unit-Built construction 
Studebaker facilities make possible Unit-Built con- 
struction. Since the entire car is designed and 
built as a unit, it functions smoothly and yields 
scores of thousands of miles of excess transpor- 
tation. 


Always kept up-to-date 
Studebaker’s $100,000,000 facilities enable us to 
keep cars constantly up-to-date. Improvements are 
continually added, so that Studebaker buyers may 
have the immediate advantage of our engineering 
achievements. 


Low finance rates 


Purchasers may buy Studebaker cars out of income 
at the lowest time-payment rates known to the 
automobile industry. 


World-wide service 


Studebaker cars are sold and serviced by a world- 
wide organization of responsible merchants. 
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A Yielding Net of 


Tremendous Strength 


—to Safeguard Motorists 
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Cyclone Road-Guard is the modern highway 
fence. It forms a giant yielding net that catches 
and holds cars, breaks the force of the im- 
pact. Saves lives! Saves dollars! Cyclone Road- 
Guard never has been broken through. Made 
of heavy Copper-Bearing steel wire, woven 
in a chain link mesh. Hot-dip galvanized. 
Practically rust proof. Economical to maintain. 


Cyclone Road-Guard has been adopted as 
standard by leading high- 
way commissions for use 
at dangerous curves, along 
embankments, at bridge 
and culvert approaches, 
road terminals,etc. It isthe 
practical roadway fence, 
proved adequate to meet 
modern requirements. 


Phone, wire or write nearest offices 
for further information on Cyclone 
Road-Guard and name of distributor. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


Factories and Offices: 
Newark, N. J. VN 


Cleveland, Ohio 
=) 
ey 


Fort Worth, Texas 
Pacific Coast Distributors: 

The Mark 
of Quality 


Waukegan, IIl. 


Auto Racer Pierce 


Standard Fence Co., Oakland, Calif. 
Northwest Fence & Wire Works, Portland, Ore. 


Letter from 
J. E. Murphy, Village Clerk 
Hastings-on-Hudson | 

...a portion of your Road- 
Guard recently constructed on the 
westerly side of Broadway, this 
village, was run into by a taxi- 
cab. It may interest you to know 
that had this fence not been 
there, the accident would have 
resulted in serious loss of life”. 


Letter from 
F. L. Powars, Weld County, Colo. 


Board of County Commissioners 


“ ... aseven passenger touring car “ 


traveling at a speed estimated at 50 
miles an hour ran into a Cyclone Road- 
Guard. The car was brought to a stop 
and no one was hurt seriously. The car 
proceeded away under its own power. 


“This Road-Guard has proved its efficiency. 
There is no other form of guard which could 
possibly have held the car on the road without 
serious injury to the occupants’’. 


© C. F. Co., 1926 
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sham, raring driver at 
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(Continued from Page 68) 
done rite and dident sass him back. when- 


| ever-they did he used a cart stake in whitch 


he was a xpert. 
when they was sick he had the best vet- 


| ernary sirgeons to atend them. he was 


saiving of his money and never throwed 
enny away but onct when he throwed a sil- 


| ver dollar cleer over the natural bridge in 


Virginia. George hunted 3 weeks for that 
dollar and always spoke of its loss with 
grate regret and sorow. lucky for him it 
was a Mexican doller and only wirth $.40 
cents. in time that fac sirved to reconcile 
George to his loss. 

George fit in the indian war and became 
a captain. he was a ded shot and cood nale 
a indian at 100 yards evry time. he also 
was a field driver, pound keeper, sirveyor 
of wood and lumber, sealer of weigts and 
mesures, sealer of lether, Justice of the 
piece and notary publick. he was also the 
best land sirveyor in the state and that is 
why he was called the monerck of all he 
sirveyed. 

he maried a widow naimed Custis with 2 
children of whitch however Mr. Custis was 


| the father and not George. 


George afterwards became the head gen- 
eral in the American army in the revolu- 
tion war. he had under him sum verry 
famous generals. 

there was Lafyett whitch maid the short- 


_ est time on record from the Wolf tavern in 
| Newburyport to the brewery in Ports- 


mouth. Beneydie Arnold whitch was no 
good and became a traitor. old Isrile Put- 
nam whitch clim into a cave and killed a 
gristly bear with his naked hands and then 


| gumped on his horse and galoped down a 
| long flite of steps whitch wasent mutch to 
| brag of becaus ennything can go down hill 
| eezier than up xcept rockits, roman candles 


and wimmins skirts in a hi wind. 

then there was Anthony Wayne whitch 
was sed to be mad and had enuf to maik 
him mad as most evryone had at that time 
whitch tried mens soles. 

this crowd of patriots licked old Clinton 
the english champeen at Charleston, Massa- 
chusetts, or North Carolina i am not sure 
whitch, but the important thing is that 
they licked him. then George and his 
frends licked old Cornwallis at Yorktown 
Virginia, or possibly it mite have been 
York Village Maine whitch is prety near 
where i live. 

then George had a chanct to be king but 
he sed no by saint Bride of Bothwell no i 
want a gob that i can quit when i see the 
handwrighting on the wall and feet prints 
on the sands of time. so he became presi- 
dent and after he resined he run his farm 
and played the flute and had his pictures 
panted leening on the hine part of a very 
fat horse. 

he also invented several things whitch 


| are in constant use to this day. sum of 


these was the washington pie the G. W. 


| never slip garter and the G. W. reliable 
| suspender whitch he always wore and 


whitch gave him grate confidence at times 
when he needed it the most. no man can do 
his best wirk when he is afrade of losing his 


| stockings or his britches. 


George dide in his 68nd year leeving 
a unblemished repitation and _ several 


~ last. 


thousand streets and nigger 
things naimed after him forw 
of suspicion can attach to hi 
his last wirds was never 
ship of state whitch we ney 
thanks to his xample., 


Tuesday, February 3, 186 
have had the public reeding 
get enny prise and prety neerly 
Priscill and Nip were the best 
to divide the prise and so 
and evry other feller whi 
prise and. there frends i 
Hilliard sed he gessed h 
Moulton and old Gnatt § 
to move out of Exeter. j 

well everybody came 
platform was crowded and 
had chairs in them and pee 
top of the wood box and | 
Joe Hilliard made a s 
fellers stood up and 
tions. Fatty went first. i¢ 


well when i came and 
looked sirprised and the 
laff, and the moar i rea 
laffed. 1 
well bimeby old Franei 
sed to the committy ge 
agenst alowing him to mi 
tion enny further. it is: 
and totally lacks the reg} 
gratest man in history ai 
then old Joe Hilliard | 
lack of respeck is not in 
story is interisting andi 
to finish it and i think we 
it and most of the peeple ¢ 
on and finished it. j 
then the committee wet 
entry and staid a long ti 
them gawing and yapping { 
and all the fellers whitch ha 
tions was twisting in their si 
body was prety nervous. bir 
mitty come back. their face 
they looked mad. then old J: 
up and sed the committy is } 
but magority rules and am 
committy have decided tha 
tions of Charlie Hobbs and. 
are the best and one is jest 
other so they will divide the 
Nip and Pricill come up a 
got their $2. dollers and $. 
then school closed and we 
i was teribly disapointed bu 
out behine the committy i 
Hilliard say the only compos 
wirth the paper it was wro 
Shute boys and old Gnatt | 
Joseph do you remember | 
Scott rote in Marmion 


a fools wild speech confoun 
a fether daunts the bratve. 


and old Joe sed well if tit 
Gnatt you had better never 
so i dont feal quite so ba: 
thoug i did gueeaialaa $5 
mutch. this has been a prety 
me so far. 


Editor’s Note—This is the ce 
sketches by Mr. Shute. The next 
early issue. 
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NASH 


Leads the World in Motor Car Value 


$O8 a eR Ea 


Car of Richest Beauty and 
‘henomenal Performance 


Here are united, in extreme degree, luxury of 
appearance and luxury in performance. 


The great new “Enclosed Car” Motor provides 
a power-flow of incredible smoothness and quiet- 


ness together with lightning-like acceleration. Advanced Six 4-Door 
With a full 25% greater power, this brilliant new Coupe 
Nash achievement in motor design and engineer- With the new 
ing introduces you to a kind and quality of per- “Enclosed Car’ Motor 


formance vastly finer in every phase of operation 


_ thanyou have ever experienced ina car of this size. s il 9 9 Q 


Long and low, and mounted on the 127-inch Ad- 
vanced Six chassis, this exquisitely graceful car 
handles with all the delightful ease and eager 
lightness of an open car. The Nash-Ajax Price Range 


Extends from $865 to $2090 


f. 0. b. factory 


Superbly appointed, with hardware silver-fin- 
ished in classic Old Empire pattern,a silver vanity 
case and smoking set, and genuine Mohair Vel- 
vet upholstery, this model also includes a heater, 
an air cleaner, oil purifier and gasoline filter, as 
~ well as 4-wheel brakes, full balloon tires and 5 


iy (2969) 
disc wheels at no extra cost. 
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REED & BARTON 


Se Pak hal the 3 
Very Next Thing to SOLID Silver 


GEG is a message for you on the back: of every 
piece in the Sierra Pattern. To be sure it merely reads 
in its inconspicuous way “Reed & Barton”. But you, your 
parents—yes, and your grandparents, too—know that 
it means silver plate that is thick, heavy, durable—that it 
will last through many decades of ordinary household 
wear. You cannot see the plating of silver that en- _ 
cases any piece of plated ware, but you cam see on 
the back of all Reed & Barton silver plate a name 
that has stood for the very highest quality of 
craftsmanship for more than a century. 


Ask your jeweler to show you Reed & Barton 
silver plate today. Do more than that— 


* insist ie it. 


REED & BARTON 
Taunton, Mass. 


» MASS ard 


ESTABLISHED OVER 100 YEARS 
SOLID SILVERWARE a PLATED SILVERWARE 


At top: Sierra tea spoon 
in silver plate. 

At left: Coffee set of old 

colonial type. 
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sobbing softly as his hands tenderly ca- 
ressed the still, tired face on the bedroom 
floor. The policeman watched him curi- 
ously, and presently, somehow, he sensed it. 
Catching his breath, he leaned over and 
kissed her lips, warm yet, and then rose. 

“Fifteen minutes,” suggested one of the 
plain-clothes men with a sporting streak, 
“is what I give her.” 

“But a doctor—isn’t there a doctor?” 

“Coming,” replied the detective. ‘And 
now, young fellow, take a look at this and 
tell me if you ever seen it before.” 

Ownie accepted the piece of paper thrust 
at him and regarded it with inquiring sur- 
prise. A billhead from Goosch’s Delica- 
tessen. He knew it well, and he read again, 
casually, the line he had written: 


“‘T am sorry not to be able to come this 
time as you asked, but must stick close to 
business. OwWNIE.”’ 


“Well,” he asked, ‘‘what about it?” 

“Well,” replied the detective, fixing him 
with a glittering sleuth’s eye, “this 
woman fe 

“Lady,” suggested Ownie politely. 

“This woman,” the detective repeated 
doggedly, “received this note, and then 


| seeing how cold it was—almost formal, you 
| might say—and the apple-sauce excuse 
| why you couldn’t come like she asked you, 
| she decided you didn’t love her any more 
_ and she proceeded to bump herself off.” 


| drifted again up to the room: 


It took several seconds for the import of 
this analysis to sink in, and, when it did, 
Ownie could only gasp. 

“But ——” 

“Ts your name Ownie or not?” 

“Yes, but 

‘Did you write this note or didn’t you?” 

“Yes, but—but we were only—only 
friends!” 

“Do I look like a sucker,” 
the detective, “‘or do I?” 

“Well ” Ownie began, poising be- 
tween truth and diplomacy, when the door 
opened again. The detective turned and 
greeted an ambulance surgeon, who took 
one glance at Miss Gerrard and promptly 


questioned 


| shouted, ‘‘Stretcher!’’ In the hall the ery 
| was relayed, 


“Stretcher!” Below, from 
two or three other invisibles, the tocsin 
“Stretcher! 
Stretcher !”’ 

Ownie, miserably confused, turned away. 
The detective caught him. 

“That’s all,’’ he said curtly. “‘Get out— 
but be ready at any time to come down to 
headquarters. You'll be wanted.” 

The room was filling with people, two in- 


| ternes, another policeman, the janitor of the 
| apartment house and his wife, two or three 


confident-looking young men of unknown 
affiliations. Ownie started for the door. 
Momentarily to his mind came a flashing 
thought of Nancy—how she would take 
this, what she would think of it all. Then, 
effacing that memory and all others, too, 
came a quick, quivering thrill to halt him 
as he reached the head of the stairs. He 
turned and boldly reéntered the crowded 
room. One glance selected his man. 

“T say,” he said, touching his arm, 
“you're from the Daily Pictorial, ain’t 
you? You said you wanted to talk to me.”’ 

The young man answered promptly. 
“Yep,” he said; “‘what’s the dope on this 
thing? Who was this Gerrard woman?” 

“Lady,” corrected Ownie. ‘‘ Miss Ger- 
rard was a lady. And though circumstances 
are against me, we were only friends. Very 
truly, I had no idea she bore for me any 
deeper or more affectionate feelings than 
those of warm but casual friendship. Con- 
sequently, this tragic occurrence comes to 
me as an even greater shock.” 


Iv 


HE scene shifts. It is the following 
morning. Ina furnished room on Madi- 
son Avenue a man who had slept in his 
clothes was undergoing what was practi- 
cally an unprecedented experience. He was 


MIE IN THE PAPE 


(Continued from Page 13) 


4 
trying to remember wha t 
wife the night before or 
certainty annoyed him quit 

As nearly as now he could 
after leaving the Joy Land ¢ 
upon the idea as an inspi 7 
happiest character, Ind de 
ing the whole evening h; 
satisfaction. This wife, 
morning, he was still prey 
had never been ve Rr 
Rescued from the choru 
ported, after a fashion, 
she had rewarded him by 
flat one day during his: 
her his bed, the wa 
silver flask. And w 
wont to ask his friends 3, 
husband? 

On the other hand, as 
remark, she really wa; 
and now, as he lay blink 
his awfully dry lips, 
during his temporary s 
far betrayed his convict 
actually to bump her ¢ 
for he hated a man wh 
own mind. a 

Presently, unable to 
conclusion, he rose, bat 
and went out to get a 
he reflected, he had 
surely would be in 
since no longer, jo 
today, has a man an 

And there, to be | 
near it, was. The na 
rect. 

“Spurned by a de 
the Daily Pictoria 
Frankie Gerrard, ga 
that sip from the fata 
way, attempted last night | 

“In her sumptuous ¢ 
167 West Forty-something 
step or two from the g 
has lured many anoth 
ashes of remorse, she 
grim muzzle of a silver, 
and fired the shot that w 
her butterfly life. 

“But her hand, the 
raised many a sparkling 
when, but a brief year 
toast of that fatal ] 
Broadway, trembled, 
instead of penetrating 
head that had set man 
awhirl, glanced off the 
itself in the wall of the 
ment: 

“*Why?’ asked all ¢ 
broken hearts that is k mov y 
last night. 

“Because, bitter a nt 
morseful for the ligh 
tripped along that p 
Broadway, she had 
comfort to one she lo 
nethermost depths of 
Owen Gollop, of Goos 
neighbor on Forty-s 
he had denied her san 

“Last night Mr. G 
broken. ‘I can scarcely | 
bay; esterday she was laugh 
today she is in the Belfor 
267 Hoskins Street, 
heartbroken.’ 

“*So again that str 
that is Broadway la 
Poor, poor Frankie G 
most . pulchritudinous 0 
beauties! Justly famed d lig z 
of laughter and tears thi t J 
her pulchritude, Frankie 
two 2 = 

A little unnerved and 
Aleck Gerrard—for no 1 
secret of his name be kept : 


hand across his fore 
this? What did they - 
HW 


‘ 
i) 


‘> 
fs 
i 


“Picture,” he read, 
(Continued of 
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yilling Victories For Health - - 


Clogged intestines, skin and stomach 


disorders corrected—youthful vitality 
regained—all by eating one simple food 
OT a ‘‘cure-all,’’ not a medicine in any 


sense—Fleischmann’s Yeast is simply 
a remarkable fresh food. 


The millions of tiny active yeast plants in 
every cake invigorate the whole system. 
They aid digestion—clear the skin—banish 
the poisons of constipation. Where cathartics 
give only temporary relief, yeast strengthens 
the intestinal muscles and makes them 
healthy and active. And day by day it re- 
leases new stores of energy. 


Eat two or three cakes regularly every day 
before meals: on crackers—in fruit juices, 
water or milk—or just plain, nibbled from 
the cake. For constipation especially, dissolve 
one cake in hot water (not scalding) before 
breakfast and at bedtime. Buy several cakes 
at a time—they will keep fresh in a cool dry 
place for two or three days. All grocers have 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. Start eating it today! 


And let us send you a free copy of our 
latest booklet on Yeast for Health. Health 
Research Dept. D-6, The Fleischmann Com- 
pany, 701 Washington Street, New York. 


““*TSN’T Frances’ complexion bad?’ These 


words came to me from the next room 
where several girls were talking. I realized 
I must do something to better my skin. A 
friend suggested Fleischmann’s Yeast. [| 
started to take two cakes a day. To my 
amazement, in three months my face and 
neck were clear.” 

FRANCES LA GARDE, Cincinnati, Ohio 


RIGHT 

“ABOUT three years ago, I was taken 

suddenly ill. The Chesapeake and Ohio 
doctor was called. He said it was my stomach. 
I grew worse. I lived on medicine. About 
three weeks ago I began taking Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. Now I can eat anything. 
The round house foreman told me that all 
the boys are remarking on my improved 
appearance.” Joun C. Dietz, Covington, Ky. 


; Winter spent in the constant social activi- 
Thal York, I found myself in a seriously run- 
m. I was nervous and irritable. Dinners, 


Mheater were a drudgery. I was completely “Tr AM an osteopathic physician. About six months 

| friend advised Fleischmann’s Yeast. I be- ago I began to feel all out of sorts and generally 

#5 three cakes a day. I soon felt noticeably run down. I attributed this condition to constipa- 

“condition steadily improved. Now, thanks tion and overwork, I began taking Fleischmann’s 

fan's Yeast, I can dance all night and still Yeast, and have continued until the present time. : 

ext day.” I am now in fine physical condition. My constipa- THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones ‘up the entire system— 
NATHALIE TRAVERS, New York City tion is gone,”’ Ernest M. HERRING, D. O., New York aids digestion—clears the skin—banishes constipation. 
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For feet serving a life sentence 


STADIU M—the wide, smart toe style for young men—broad but with the flat, 
aristocratic look.that a gentleman’s shoe should have. There is a Walk-Over 
style for any man, at the leading prices of $7, $8.50, $10. This style, 
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$850 


heres a double pardon 


FREE your feet. You have to 
spend two-thirds of your 
life in shoes—and for feet that 
are serving a life sentence in 
close confinement, here is a 
double pardon. It is the free 
and easy, roomy comfort of a 


pair of Walk-Over shoes. 


Stop at any Walk-Over 
store. Choose the style you 
like best from the many new 
styles that you will like. Be 
fitted—and when you are fitted 
with Walk-Overs, you really 
are fitted. 


Wear those shoes. Roam at 
will over the merry landscape 


Next time you take off 
your shoes, notice the 


shape of the back of 
your heel. It is wide at 
the bottom, narrow at 
the top—and that’s 
why the Walk-Over 
pear-shaped heel is made 
as shown in the dia- 
grams below. 


alk-Over Shoes 


with never a pinch or ache. 
Learn what it means to step 
down city curbs or up house- 
hold stairs without a wince or 
flinch from tender toes or 


chafing heel. . 
Walk-Over shoes are made 


on special lasts that fitreal feet. 
They are made with the pear- 
shaped heel that makes them fit 
at the heel and hold tight, 
without gaping, at the top 
and sides. They are made to 
give air-cushion comfort at 
the arch. 


‘When you want new style 
and smartness, choose Walk- 
Overs, and get, besides, the 
glorious comfort, the half- 
century old quality, and the 
Marathon wear that are built 
into every pair of Walk-Over 
shoes. 


_ Geo. E. Keith Company, 
Campello, Brockton, Mass. 


for men and women 


The diagram at the extreme 
left shows, in black, the space 
left by ordinary shoe heels. No 
wonder shoes gape. See, at the 
right, how the exclusive Walk- 
ee pear-shaped heel fits. 
k for this trade-mark: 


on every shoe. 
© G. E. K. Co, 
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There he found his wife’s name under a 
picture of Lydia E. Pinkham at the age of 
nineteen, and next the picture of a young 
man apparently glad to testify that two 
and a half bottles had completely stopped 
his hair from falling out, here nominated as 
Owen Gollop, Dark Star of Flaming Love. 

Mr. Gerrard bought two other picture 
newspapers and then returned to his fur- 
nished room to be alone with his problem. 

Attheend of anhourheemerged. During 
this time he had read seven columns of 
narrative and quotation and inspected five 
pictures of Owen Gollop, all different. One 
glint of satisfaction he had gained, and that 
when he read of the pistol’s having been 
found in the broken blossom’s right hand. 
Not, of course, a shooter of wives by pro- 
fession, still Mr. Gerrard found some pleas- 
ure in the evidence of his canniness even 
while under the influence of drink. Drunk 
or sober, he felt, that was quite a bit of a 
maneuver. 

He emerged from his room filled with a 
somewhat belated concern for and distress 
over Mrs. Gerrard’s fate, and took the 
Subway downtown to the Belford Hospital. 
His mission was vain. 

‘“Miss Gerrard,”’ a white-coated man in- 
formed him, ‘“‘is still unconscious. She has 
a fighting chance to pull through. I sup- 
pose you are from one of the papers. Well, 
my name is Thomas J. Bennett—I spell it 
with two ?’s, if you should care to use it— 
and it is my belief #é 

“‘No,’”’ confessed Mr. Gerrard, “I’m not 
a reporter.” 

The white-coated man turned abruptly 
and walked away. Mr. Gerrard wandered 
slowly out of the building. 

He spent the remainder of the afternoon 
and evening buying fresh editions. All had 
seized on the lowly Mr. Gollop as one whose 
views were worth no mean consideration, 
and slowly but surely there began to rise 
in Mr. Gerrard a sort of antipathetic curi- 


‘ osity about him. He attended more closely 


to the numberless interviews credited to 
him. 

Later, having with some disappointment 
read the unfairly shortened stories in the 
midnight editions of the next morning’s 
standard papers, no more than notations 


| that Miss Gerrard was still unconscious but 


likely to recover, Mr. Gerrard retired to 
sleep most fitfully until daybreak. 
Daybreak brought the Daily Pictorial 


| and its sisters, and to Mr. Gerrard’s mount- 
| ing annoyance these seemed given over 
| entirely, so far as his particular story was 


concerned, to the Dark Star of Flaming 


| Love. 


“T did not know,” he was quoted in 


| one—‘‘I did not even dream of the depth of 


Miss Gerrard’s love. But now that this 
tragedy has brought it home to me, I shall 
never rest in peace until I have repaid her 
with all the love that she wanted. I am 
only a humble delicatessen clerk, I know, 
but I feel that my very calling has been 
elevated by the honor that she has be- 
stowed on it by caring for me. 

“No, I must confess I do not care for 
the so-called gay White Way. I am more 
studiously inclined, I fear. What I have 
always wanted is a little vine-covered 
cottage, a wife who would be my pal as well 


as sweetheart, and some kiddies and a dog— - 


a home-loving man, you might call me. 

“T misjudged Miss Gerrard. I thought 
that the so-called gay White Way held all 
her affections. I see now that it did not. 
At heart she too wanted a comfy little 
home, the love of a real man, and some 
kiddies. And if she recovers, which I hope 
she does, she shall have them if I have to 
work my fingers to the very bones. 

“Have I had any other love affairs? 
Ah, now! That is asking questions!” 

Mr. Gerrard read that: ‘‘Mr. Gollop, 
though young, has a pair of laughing blue 
eyes that are now twinkling with good 
clean fun and now deep and slumbrous with 
passion. Though for him one of the most 
glamorous of butterflies of that thorough- 
fare of pain and joy that is Broadway 
abandoned all the millionaires and bon 


vivants who were laying yy 
at her feet, he remaing p 
ing—an unspoiled delicate: 

And, according to Rote 
lop said: “‘One should n 
clusions regarding a sg 
butterfly. Gay and happ 
they may appear on the ‘surf 
does not know but what may 
smiling face but a sad 
starving, wistful heart, y 
the quiet simple life that } 
what it is today—the er 
face of the earth.” 

Except at shooting wives, 
was not a man of swift decis 
for one thing, rose in him but 
was now. Gradually, almost; 
clearly aware of it, a ai 
against Owen Gollop, the I 
Flaming Love, was beginnin 
his breast. Likewise curiosit; 

He made a second anxiou; 
Belford Hospital that aftern 
again told that Miss Gerrard 
able to see him. Before goin 
studied three more pictures ; 
lop, and getting nothing fr 
that he wore a white apron, h 
mind to call incognito at G 
catessen the first thing the ne: 
for himself a dark star in the 

This cosmic matter being s¢ 
heavily. 

And so it was that at ten o’ 
morning Aleck Gerrard, disgt 
from Cedar Rapids, Iowa, ji 
the East to buy a tube of a 
entered Goosch’s Delicatess 
nized the contour so conspicuo 
in the less fastidious paper 
whose love women were pre 
themselves. 

He entered warily, as on 
came with an ulterior purp| 
ceeded in becoming an a' 
noticed observer of a minor 
Dark Star of Flaming Love 


frightenedly at a fresh you} 
pleasant little chin was thrus! 
whose eyes were serious with ¢ 

“‘You’re simply making,” 
Gerrard made his unostentat 
‘‘a jackass out of yourself. 
you ought to know, she didr’ 
you, and if she gets well—: 
figure for yourself.” » | 

Apparently for the first ti: 
wholly unexpected continger} 
a minute could only stare a» 

“‘But—but she may have: 

“You ——” She stopped | 
the sharpness left her voi 
softened and the left corner! 
curled tenderly. ‘‘Ownie,” sik 
“you're just a little boy. '2 
mother tell you what to { 
doesn’t want to see her litt | 
holy donkey ——” She sawy 
“A cash customer,” she cont 
and Ownie turned slowly, inc 
traughtly. =. | 

“T’d like,” Mr. Ge & di 
the Dark Star, “to see s 
anchovy paste.” 

Silently, tragically, 
herring on the coun 
looked at it expertly. 

“That is very pretty 
cided. ‘‘I’ll take two. 

Ownie wearily wraf 
cepted the dollar bill, r 
and a quarter, gave 
and thirty-five in 


to Nancy. 
“oc Do you, ” he b Bl 0 
suppose ——” 


Mr. Gerrard put the 
in his pocket, thanke 
left in what is gener 
scribed as boiling f 
herself for thatsap! Forn 
degree had he been im; 
Star of Flaming Love. 
recall having known 
say, thirty years who 
admiration. A sap, thavW 

(Continued on P' 
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ong the byways of 1905 
ud the highways of 1920 


IN NINETEEN HUNDRED AND FIVE, when the 
motor-car was usually the grotesque and 
terrifying toy of the rich, Prest-O-Lite gave 
the automobile its first dependable eyes, 
and there was less roaring home to beat 
the dangers of the dark. 

In the years that followed, Prest-O-Lite 
became known around the world for the 


: quality and service of its products. 

i Today Prest-O-Lite Storage Batteries — 

| for motor-cars and radio—are sold by the 
iy millions in all parts of the world, and all 


roads lead to Prest-O-Lite Service Stations. 


Prest-O-Lite Batteries are perfected in 
the world’s largest electrochemical labo- 
ratories. They are built in one of the larg- 
est and most up-to-date factories in the 
world. In engineering, materials and work- 
manship—no battery offers more than a 
Prest-O-Lite. 

The Prest-O-Lite sign marks “The Old- 
est Service to Motorists” and a capable 
dealer. You will find Prest-O-Lite Service 
within earshot of any horn, motor-car or 
radio. Wherever you go, remember the 
name and look for the sign—Prest-O-Lite. 


hbo koe) .L TE COStInG. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
New York San Francisco 


In Canada: Prest-O-Lite Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


Prest-O-Lite Batteries are priced for every 
purse. It is no longer necessary to take a 
chance on a battery of unknown make. 
You can buy Prest-O-Lite Automobile Bat- 
teries from $15.50 up—and Radio Batteries 


from $4.75 up. 


STORAGE BATTERIES FOR 
MOTOR-‘CARS AND RADIO 
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Eurnaces|\ ati 


Ket the Gas 
Company Banish 
Your Heating Cares 


Heat your home with gas. 
Change to a heating plant that 
needs hardly more care or at- 
tention than a pup can give it. 

Be rid of all dirt, all labor 
and all bother in keeping your 
home comfortably warm. Use 
gas—in a good built-for-the- 
job gas appliance. 

Hold a family caucus and 
vote “the Bryant pup” your 
furnace man. 


BRYANT 
HEATING 


~needs never a glance 
fori weakseada time 


In almost all localities, gas 
rates are now sufficiently low 
to bring the wonderful con- 
venience of this ideal fuel well 
within reach of most home 
owners—when burned with the 
efficiency of a properly designed 
gas heating plant. 

Ask for a copy of our latest 
gas heating handbook. If there 
is no Bryant office listed in 
your local phone book, write 
us here at Cleveland. 


THE BRYANT HEATER & MFG. CO. 
17853 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
Branches in 21 Principal Cities 
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He dived into a Subway kiosk and 
boarded a downtown train. Figuratively, 
he frothed about the mouth. If only, he 
seethed, Frankie had come out of her coma! 
They’d fix that baby, they would! He got 
off at Fourteenth Street and headed cross- 
town to the Belford Hospital. 

The white-coated attendant had good 
news. Miss Gerrard was coming around. 
Who should he say was calling? 

“But,” the white coat added positively, 
“she can’t eat fish.” 

“What?” 


“Fish,” repeated the guard. “So don’t 
| try to sneak any in.” 
Mr. Gerrard sniffed the air. ‘‘Oh!” he 


exclaimed, suddenly understanding. “‘Oh!”’ 


| He took a parcel from his pocket and 


dropped it into a wastebasket. ‘Tell her,’’, 
he said, ‘‘ Aleck is here. While you’re gone 
I’ll be telephoning.” 

He slid into the booth, and presently he 


| was connected with the press room at 
| police headquarters. 


“Never mind who this is,” he said, “but 
if the boys that are covering the Gerrard 
story will drop over to the Belford Hospital 


| they’ll get a nice break.’’ A second call got 


Goosch’s Delicatessen. ‘‘Mr. Gollop?” he 


inquired. ‘‘This is Police Commissioner 
Albright. Come at once to the Belford 
Hospital. It is imperative.” He heard a 


gasp and then the connection was broken. 

The white coat led him to a room on the 
sixth floor. Still fuming, and now nervous, 
too, he entered slowly, his eyes fixed cau- 
tiously on the wounded lady in the bed. 
The attendant withdrew. 

“Well?” he said tentatively. 

“Well,” echoed the lady, “‘where’s the 
warden?” 

“The warden?’’ He’d forgot he was the 
one that shot her. 

“Yes, the warden, and the striped clothes 
and the ball and chain. Aren’t you in the 
coop?” 

Mr. Gerrard drew a chair up to the bed. 
From a coat pocket he drew one of his 
several copies of the Daily Pictorial and 
Roto News. 

“Just,” he said deliberately, 
eye over that.” 

He sat back stiffly as, with an angry 
start, she got the import of the first story. 
Presently she laid the copy down and Mr. 
Gerrard silently handed her another. Her 
fever rose somewhat, but he continued to 
lay before her the evidence. 

“That sap!” she exclaimed finally. 

“Bxactly’”—Mr. Gerrard nodded his 
head—‘“‘what I said!” 

“Can you,” she demanded, “‘beat it?”’ 

Then, as fate would have it, there came a 
knock at the door. Mr. Gerrard raised a 
significant eyebrow. 

“Come in,” he called. Three reporters 
entered and took charge of the situation. 
“T sent for them,’”’ Mr. Gerrard explained 
to his wife. ‘‘This thing is going to be 
cleared up. I won’t be,” he declared bit- 
terly, ‘“‘a delicatessen clerk’s unsuccessful 
rival another minute—and such a deli- 
catessen clerk!” 

As he spoke the door opened again. The 
attendant thrust his head in. 

‘“‘Here’s another,’ heannounced. ‘‘ What 
are you all planning to do in this room, 
anyway—play one old cat?’’ Without 
waiting for an answer, he withdrew. 

A brief pause and then the Dark Star of 
Flaming Love appeared nervously in the 


“east an 
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door frame. One glimpse of the malevolent 
life glistening in Frankie Gerrard’s eyes and 
his worst fears were confirmed. He stood 
transfixed, waiting for the current to be 
switched on. 

“Boys,” began Mr. Gerrard, obliging 
him with the current, “I got a good story 
for you. It’s got to do with this sap.” He 
pointed dramatically at Ownie. ‘For 
three days you boys been allowing him to 
make a sucker out of you. He’s been 
conning you with a lot of horse-radish about 
being loved by this little woman. He give 
you to understand that she shot herself 
over him. He took advantage,” he said in- 
dignantly, ‘‘of her being cuckoo all this 
time and not being able to call him a liar. 

“Well, now,’’ he continued, while civil- 
ization crashed down over Ownie’s head, 
“you going to get the truth. The truth is, 
I shot this little woman by accident. I’m 
her husband. A little trouble separated us 
a couple of years ago, but’’—with a glance 
at Mrs. Gerrard—“‘it’s over now. Mrs. G. 
herself will tell you that she wasn’t no more 
in love with that sap there than she was 
with Mazeppa the Human Horse.” 

Stricken with shame and misery, Ownie’s 
eyes dropped to the floor. He fumbled 
with his hat and wished that some sudden 
but painless catastrophe could kill him 
where he stood. 

““My name,” Mr. Gerrard volunteered, 
“ig Alexander Thomas Gerrard—two 7’s, 
please—and I’m a promoter.” He hesi- 
tated a few seconds before adding, “I 
haven’t any good pictures of myself, but 
I'll be glad to pose for you if you want 
me to.” 

The three reporters stared curiously, 
cruelly, at the upright corpse that had but 


lately been Owen Gollop, the darling of the _ 


dailies. 

Their sharp eyes pierced the mask of a 
man that he wore and saw him as he 
was, a naked, crawling, miserable clown, 
and he knew that three more hours and 
everybody in the whole wide world would 
be laughing and jeering at his mangled soul. 
Shamed, ruined for life, the supreme boob 
of the entire universe, this tortured soul 
shed bitter, burning tears, and presently 
they posed one on each cheek. 

Silently he stood begging a single little 
hint of pity, understanding, in the five 
faces before him, and stood begging in vain. 
Then, unable to bear it longer, he turned 
suddenly, slammed the door behind him 
and ran sobbing down the corridor. 

“Yousee,’”’ Mr. Gerrard remarked, “how 
guilty he is.” 

The reporters rose. 

“ Are you,’’ the most nimble-witted asked 
of the wounded lady, “‘ going to prosecute?” 

‘““Prosecute?”’ 

“Yes, prosecute your husband—make a 
charge against him.” 

“What do you mean—make a charge 
against him?” she demanded. 

“Well, he shot you, didn’t he?”’ 

“Well, he’s my husband, isn’t he?” 

Bowing before this logic, they left, and 
Frankie Gerrard and her gun-toting hus- 
band looked into each other’s eyes tenderly. 
Then he knelt beside the bed and folded 
his arms about her. For five minutes they 
remained there, until Mrs. Gerrard spoke. 

“‘T never knew,’ she whispered, “you 
loved me like that.” 

“Like what, baby?” 

“Like that—like shooting me with a 
pistol.”’ 


“Shoot you!” he cried gs 
baby, daddy not only cha 
kill you!” 

A look of sweet ees te ca 
wounded lady’s eyes. 

“You darling!” she mu 
“You darling cave man!’ 

Vv 
Te WAS late. Day paus 

Hoboken to draw 
soft gray georgette of her 
threatening always to eat: 
pinnacles of a dozen buile 
chievously up from Wall 
Square. Night’s pitiful ] 
to fleck the sky, and the : 
a dozen fifty-watt bulbs { 
sky could show. _ 

One of the few not too t 
Subway to watch the love 
day into night sat alon 
room, gazing gravely out 
Her eyes were a little tire 
was a look of troubled 
pathy. Occasionally sl} 
head quickly, listening, an 
the gray of dusk had chan 
blue of night, the soft kn 

“Come in.’ 

The door opened. O 
drooped. To the girl, his 
door was a figure of wear 
entered and softly dom 

“Nancy?” 

ce Yes. ” 


light from without she sa’ 
drawn, that his eyes were 
understanding why. 

“T—I’ve just been walking 
explained. 

“Are you tired, dear?” 

‘““What?” He turned tow 
timid, eager surprise in his 

“Are you so tired?” 

He looked at her for a minu' 
scarcely dared hope ever to he 
again, and then, suddenly, he 
the floor at her feet, his head 

“T thought,” she said, ' 
maybe.” 

One hand held tightly 
the other brushed his 
forehead again and aga 

“Did you see them—t 
afternoon?” 

“ee Yes.” 

He didn’t speak agai 
hand on his shoulder he: 
neck until the palm w: 
and kissed it, slowly, 
hundred times. Nancy 
out of the window. A ¢ 
ticked on and on. Here 
in high office buildings t 
one. She lifted her hand f 
enough to pull her sc 
shoulders.- 

“Nancy?” 

He spoke thoughtfully. - 

“Yes, dear.” 

“You saw the Daily P: 

“ce Yes. ” 

“You know,” he said, “TD 
picture of me they used tod 
the best of the whole lot— 
there was nine, not counti 
pictures. I think,’’ he 
fellow up tomorrow and th 
an awfully nice chap.” 
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In the bedroom the brown and tan of Belflor Pattern No. 204 


resent-day Voque demands 


Attractive, isn't it? As a result of its colorful blue and buff 
inlaid linoleum floor, there’s more interest and charm in this 
bathroom than in a room of the conventional white. 


Yet, rich as this Nairn Gold Seal Inlaid floor appears, it is in- 
expensive and easy to keep spotless. It’s one of the new Belflor 
patterns, exclusive with Nairn. This novel inlaid linoleum offers 
a soft clouded effect that is wonderfully artistic. It comes in such 
appropriate color combinations that many women select it for 
the bedrooms, living room, dining room and sun porch. 


Another type of Gold Seal Inlaids, just as appropriate for kitchen 
and bathroom, is Universal—trim patterns in solid colors that are 
superlatively cheerful and neat 


Gold Seal Inlaids are genuine straight line inlaid linoleum. 
They are made and guaranteed by Nairn—famous for nearly forty 
years for the quality and beauty of its products. When buying 
inlaid linoleum always look for the Gold Seal on the face of the 
goods or the Nairn name on the back. 


CoNGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 


New York 
Cleveland 


Philadelphia 
Minneapolis 


Boston 
Dallas 


Atlanta 
New Orleans 


Chicago 
Pittsburgh 


NAIRN 


Kansas City 
San Francisco 


SEAL INLAIDS 


-5. Notice the square blocks, straight with the goods. 
tarmonize effectively with the furnishings. 
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OR YOUR MONEY BACK 
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she should draw their faces round to one 
side of their heads, but a great, bland and 
benignant orb glorifying the snow field of 
the blossom, bewitching the world with soft 
glamours. 

He was thinking; David had hoped he 
would think. For himself, the Scarron line 
meant little. Placid, stagnant squires, sur- 
viving as specters in a world that had out- 
lived squirarchy; little pomposities like 
colonels and Indian judges and colonial 
bishops—the Scarrons had never risen 
higher. Yet in his thought he was compos- 
ing a defense. There is in all established 
and immutable things a challenge; civiliza- 
tion has been made by the men who have 
picked up the glove. After all, he despised 
it all as he despised the name of Alger- 
non—and monocular remittance men and 
sentiment and women. He, at any rate, 
had broken loose. He had lived. 

There was a mild and hesitant tapping 
at his door. 

“Come in,” he said, and the door opened 
to reveal Tito, his face a-wriggle with dep- 
recatory and conciliatory grimaces. He 
carried a blanket and a pillow and his 
trousers under his arm, so that, below 
the hem of his shirt, the great knobs of his 
knees and the outward curve of his shanks 
were revealed in all their beauty. 

““What you want?” 

Tito tiptoed into the candlelit room and 
closed the door behind him. 

“Say, boss, what you been an’ give to ’at 
baby? Ole cook ’ooman, when she sees it, 
she says, ‘My, ain’t it lovely!’ And she 
takes it and brandershes it up and down 
right front o’ my face. An’ now she sleepin’ 
in nex’ room to me an’ snorin’ like a saw- 
mill. Ise skeered, boss; ’at’s what I is! 
This here ain’t no healthy place, nohow; 
old white trees like they all gone dead an’ 
nobody to bury ’em; an’ now you goes and 
jerks a mass of obi or voodoo—I dunno— 
spang into the middle of it.” 

“You can sleep on that couch,” said 
Bull Scarron. 

““Go’ bless you, boss!” Tito proceeded 
forthwith to make his simple arrangements 
for the night. 

“Youre afraid of obi and all that muck?” 
asked Searron casually. 

Tito was only too willing to talk. He sat 
on the edge of the couch with folded arms 
resting on his knees, so that the hideous 
mask of him thrust itself forward toward 
the candles and toward Scarron. 

“Boss,” he said, and there was as much 
of gravity on him as such a face can carry, 
“T jus’ has to be!” Bull Scarron’s still face 
lightened a little, as though a smile had just 
failed to make its way through. “‘Dunno 
why Ise skeered,” went on Tito. “P’raps 
I was bohn in Haiti or Sam D’mingo or 
else some other devil place, whah eve’y- 
body skeered all the time. I worked in 
ships an’ cuttin’ cane in Martinique an’ 
loadin’ cotton in New Orleans an’ I was a 
soldier in Mexico. Oh, I been all places 
whah there’s niggers workin’. An’ ev’y- 
whah the same. Obi walkin’ round in the 
dark; voodoo waitin’ foh you in yoh bed; 
talkin’ to you in the night when you know 
thah ain’t nobody thah to do no talkin’. 
An’ in the Davida, runnin’ no’th to Noo 
Yawk, you ’member there was a nigger 
went missing?” 

“‘T remember,” said Scarron. 

“Obi man,” said Tito, nodding vigor- 
ously. ‘“‘I knowed him when he come 
aboard. Got a little bag with bones an’ 
feathers, an’ a baby’s finger and little bot- 
tles. The hands wuz crazy with fright of 
him. We wuz off Hatteras, if you ’mem- 
bers, boss, an’ the wind wuz headin’ us an’ 
we wuz makin’ plaguey bad weatheh of it. 
An’ I was goin’ fo’ward f’m the wheel and 
I come across him in the dahk, lee side o’ 
the galley. Didn’t see me at firs’. Theh he 
wuz, an’ the spray comin’ poolin’ over the 
galley, an’ ole Davida bangin’ her bows 
into ’em seas like a mad ole drum an’ 
rollin’ hay-foot straw-foot, an’ the night as 
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black as the hobs of hell. He wuz by the 
rail, wavin’ his arms an’ conjurin’ the sea 
wi’ something he’d got out o’ his little bag. 
An’ all ’e time he wuz talkin’. I e’d heah 
him. An’, boss, you knows me! I speaks 
United States an’ Haiti French an’ Havana 
Spanish, but it wasn’t none of them he wuz 
talkin’. No, suh! Jus’ droolin’ out sounds 
’at hadn’t got no meanin’—kinder singin’ 
’em, he wuz. ’Cos, you know, boss, they 
got they own language; they gits it learned 
to ’em by’’—Tito paused—‘‘well, I don’t 
just rightly know who learns it to em.” 
He cocked an eye toward his master to see 
if this would pass. Scarron said nothing. 

““Neveh saw me, jus’ the same,” went on 
Tito. ‘‘Wavin’ an’ beckonin’ into the dahk, 
an’ wash f’m the scuppers sloshin’ roun’ his 
shin bones ev’y time she’d roll, an’ me 
inchin’ an’ inchin’ neareh to’m. Till by’m’ 
by I wuz right ’longside of him. He wasn’ 
no big man, an’ I jus’ touch him by the 
stem of his neck an’ the hind of his belt an’ 
give a lift an’ a heave an’ old obi man goes 
flyin’ oveh ’at rail like a flyin’ fish.” 

Bull Searron nodded. ‘I thought there 
was something of the kind,” he said calmly. 
“Obi didn’t help him much, did it?” 

The candles shone on the yellow man’s 
eyeballs, white and still as marbles. ‘‘ What 
you reckon he ship “board of us for, boss?” 

“What?” asked Scarron. 

Tito rose. For all the shape of him, like 
that of a wind-wrenched tree, and despite 
the comic horror of his face, he had yet the 
negro’s inborn gift of drama. He took a 
pace forward and his forefinger, gnarled 
and leather skinned, shot out as though he 
would pin Scarron down to hear him. 

“You didn’ know him. Likely you never 
prop’ly look at him. But I know him. He 
wuz the man you kick oveh the side in 
Port-au-Prince, an’ he come back to us to 
git dat gadget what you done give to the 
baby tonight!”’ He continued to stand for 
a space of seconds. 

“Bosh!” said Bull Searron easily. ‘“‘He 
didn’t get it, anyhow, with all his obi. 
You're a fool, Tito!” 

Tito sighed and sat again upon the couch. 
“No,” he said. ‘‘Didn’t get it ’’at time. So 
now he come here to get it.” 

“‘Go tosleep,” commanded Scarron, ‘an’ 
shut your trap. An’ be out o’ this by seven 
o’clock—sabe?”’ 

“Yo tengo,” answered the yellow man, 
and lay down in his blanket. 

Searron turned again to his window and 
let himself be carried on the current of un- 
bidden thoughts. And in an eddy of that 
current he found a parable in Tito’s foolish 
tale. Suddenly all the landscape that slept 
below him looked pitiful and defenseless, 
crouched mutely for the blow. The feathers, 
the obi man—that was just a garnishing of 
nonsense to a fact that must be faced. He 
had brought to Tonne the dire spirit, the 
authentic power of darkness which ruled 
the world in which he was at home. There 
was blood on his hands and a price on his 
head; his much money stank with the man- 
ner of its getting; and it was to him, Bull 
Searron, that David designed to pass on 
the Searron torch. He rose and began to 
undress, sighing and frowning in a perplex- 
ity of indecision. “Only thing is to tell him 
the whole yarn. He won’t want a rum 
runner in Tonne Manor House. But how’s 
he going to believe it all? He doesn’t even 
know the words!”’ 

And so, heavily musing, he got to his bed 
and lit himself a cigarette. He had smoked 
five before he blew out the candle and set 
himself to go to sleep. The moonlight 
blazed in the window, reflected from the 
sea of blossom even as it rebounds from the 
waters of the Caribbean. And Tito, slum- 
bering upon the couch, moaned once or 
twice and shivered. 
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a Wee can smoke here, Algy. Weall do,”’ 
said David Scarron, sitting back after 
breakfast in the little paneled breakfast 


room, sun-flooded through its broad win- 
dow, and producing his pipe. “Let Madge 
and Bllen’see your Irving trick.” 

“Yes,show us,” urged the younger woman. 

They.all watched him with playful eager- 
ness while he, smiling a little, flicked a 
cigarette into being and lit it. Then they 
applauded. 

“Do make one for me,” begged Ellen 
Cranmer. “‘I can imagine dark-eyed Span- 
ish girls doing it just that way.” 

“That’s where our dear Algy probably 
learned it,’’ remarked David. 

Bllen Cranmer lit her cigarette, drew on 
it twice and laid it down on her plate with 
a manner of emphatic rejection. Scarron 
laughed. 

“What is it?’”’ she demanded. 

He was watching the life in her face as 
she spoke. 

“That’s tobacco,” he said. ‘Nothing 
else in it. You have to get used to it.” He 
turned to David, who was filling his charred 
old pipe. ‘Don’t light up that old scent 
spray of yours yet, Dave. I’ve brought you 
a thousand cigars. Pass the word for my 
nigger and we’ll have ’em down.” 

“My good ass!”’ protested David. 

“‘Couldn’t think of anything else to bring 
you,” explained Bull Scarron. ‘‘They’re 
cigars you can’t buy. An’ I brought—er— 
your wife a few little pearls.” 

“You aren’t going to leave Ellen out?”’ 
said David. 

Bull Scarron glanced at her. ‘I didn’t 
know about Ellen,’’ he answered, speaking 
the name for the first time. ‘‘ But I gave her 
a good cigarette and she didn’t like it.” 

“Tt wasn’t a cigarette,’ put in Ellen; 
“it was a firework.” 

The suitcase full of the unbuyable cigars 
appeared, and a little bag of wash leather. 
Scearron passed the bag to his sister-in-law. 

“Picked ’em up here and there,” he said 
casually. 

Tito, lingering in the hope that some- 
body would throw a word to him, grinned 
suddenly and kept silent. Mrs. Scarron 
rolled the contents of the bag out upon the 
white cloth. 

“Oh!” she said. “ Algy, you shouldn’t; 
I can’t take them! Give them to the queen 
or—or M 

sf or wear ’em myself, I suppose,” 
suggested Bull Scarron. ‘After I’ve car- 
ried them all this way—to have them 
flung back at me!” 

“David, look what he’s given me.” 

David rose, his lighted cigar between his 
fingers. 

“These are cigars,’ he remarked as he 
went round the table to bend over his wife’s 
shoulder. ‘“‘Hullo!” he said. ‘‘What’s all 
this?” 

They made a little pool of palest, softest 
brilliance, like moonlit sea foam, the choice 
fruit of the ocean. David knew nothing of 
pearls or of any other gems, but there was no 
mistaking these. He pushed them here and 
there with his fingers, and looked up for a 
sudden serious moment—at the giver. 

“They’re very beautiful,’ he said. 
“They must be very valuable. But I didn’t 
know there was any pearl fishing out there, 
Algy.”’ 

“‘T never heard of any,’”’ answered Bull 
Searron composedly. ‘‘No; these were 
probably poached somewhere in Japanese 
waters. I got them in trade.” 

It was true; he had got them in trade. 
“Take w’at you like,’’ the frantic kneeling 
man had cried, while from behind the can- 
vas partition of the shack there came the 
monotonous raving of the woman in the 
grip of her fever. ‘‘Take all w’at I ’ave— 
only—only ” Bull Searron had taken 
the unexplained pearls and handed over 
the Davida’s medicine chest in payment, 
and had thrown in his own stock of quinine. 
Whence they came he did not ask; it was 
none of his business to trace them from the 
pearl poacher to the pirate and thence to 
the thief, and so to the hands of the lover, 
hiding on his poisonous key in the Tortugas. 
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belong here; your duty is here; you’re one 
of us. Only a madman could see things 
otherwise. And that is not taking into ac- 
count the pain and disappointment you 
would cause.” 

He shook his head, but did not answer. 

“There’s one question we didn’t ask you 
last night,’ she said. “It might make it 
possible to understand you. Are you mar- 
ried over there?”’ 

“No!” he answered. 

“Ts there a girl, a woman —— 

“No!” he cried. ‘‘Nothing of the kind. 
Never has been, never will be.”’ 

She nodded. ‘Then I know what it is,” 
she said. “It’s worse than I feared.” 

“Don’t understand you,” he said gruffly. 

“You’ve got the Scarron conscience,” 
she said. ‘“‘It’s a curse and a bondage. 
You’re not fit to govern Tonne, to be squire 
and lord of the manor and a justice of the 
peace, are you, Algy? Nobody is except 
God; all you Searrons think that. You’ve 
sinned, sat on yourself in judgment, and 
sent yourself to hell; so good-by to the 
Searrons!”’ 

“Tito!” called Scarron suddenly. ‘’ Bout 
ship, there! We're goin’ home.” 

Ellen looked at him with just a trace of 
mockery. ‘“‘Running away from it—you!”’ 

““Yes,”’ he answered. ‘I’m tired of it. 
Let’s talk about something else. Look here, 
I’ve got a lot of trash in my baggage. Will 
you come up sometime and take your pick? 
I'd like to give you something.” 

“Something you traded for?” she sug- 
gested. 

“Tt shan’t be any of the things I’ve 
looted,” he answered. ‘“‘Nor bought with 
rum-running profits either.” 

““Then perhaps I’ll come,” she said. 

And Searron knew that he was glad, knew 
it resentfully. 

David and his wife must have found 
their duties less exacting than they ex- 
pected, for both had garden chairs upon 
the lawn when Searron and Ellen returned. 
The nurse appeared to claim the slumber- 
ing Billy, and Tito followed her indoors. So 
had all the other maids except the cook. 

“Well?” said David, looking up. He had 
one of the unbuyable cigars in his mouth. 
“Been revisiting the scenes of your dead 
youth, Algy? Have a cigar?”’ 

“Do, Algy!”’ pressed Madge. ‘“‘Have 
several. Have them all. He’s been smoking 
all the morning.”’ 

Searron laughed and sat down on the 
grass. “Don’t smoke cigars,’’ he said, and 
brought forth his pouch and his roll of corn- 
silk papers. 

“Doesn’t smoke cigars and doesn’t 
drink!”? mourned David. “And calls him- 
self a sailor! The service is going to the 
dogs. By the way, did you get Ellen to 
talk?” 

Searron nodded and looked up to where 
Ellen stood behind her sister’s chair. Her 
dark face showed a flush for a moment. 

“Oh, yes, we talked,” he said. “‘Saw old 
Smeed, the smith, and bet him half a crown 
he didn’t know me. He won.” 

David laughed. ‘All the financial as- 
tuteness is not on the other side of the 
Atlantic,”’ he said. “Seeing his boy is en- 
gaged to be married to the housemaid here 
and sees her at the back door every eve- 
ning, he would win. And oh, have you got 
such a thing as a dress suit, Algy?”’ 

“‘T have,” said Searron. “Got it in Lon- 
don as I came through. Tito admires it no 
end.” 

“Good!” said David. “‘The rector and 
Mrs. Rector and the doctor and Mrs. Doc- 
tor are dining here tonight, so we’re all 
dressing up like little ladies and gentlemen. 
You'll be the lion, Algy; you'll have to 
roar a bit.” 

“Lions only roar when they’re hungry, 
I believe,” said Scarron. ‘But I’ll do my 
best.” 

Presently, when Madge rose and went in 
upon some housekeeping errand, the others 
drifted after her. Ellen came close to Scar- 
ron’s side. 

“T’m glad you didn’t tell about our talk,” 
she said in a low voice. It was like a con- 
fidence, an understanding between them. 
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Once again Scarron rebelled against his 
pleasure in it. 

“Oh, that!” he said. ‘‘I’d forgotten all 
about it.” 

And now there was mirth, genuine mirth, 
in the face she turned upon him before she 
moved away after the long narrow back of 
David. 

IV 

tears is a club in Havana which you 

will not find noted in any directory of 
clubs. It has no name, no committee, no 
secretary, no subscription. It meets upon 
the first Monday in every month in an 
upper chamber of a second-rate hotel; and 
there it dines and talks and goes home 
sober, or at least it leaves the premises 
sober. For qualifications are required of 
members; each must possess a dress suit 
and each must be a gentleman. That is to 
say, he must have come from the class where 
trade is despised, which finances the re- 
mittance men all over the world, which is 
present in a zigzag social streak through 
the aristocracy, the landed gentry, the 
services and down into the professions. 
And here, to dine in a fierce and unchanging 
precision of formal etiquette, to taste again 
the restraints and the decencies, each ac- 
curately shirt-fronted, each sedulous in the 
employment of the right fork and the right 
glass, came the shells that had been broken 
to make the social omelet. Ex-naval offi- 
cers who earned their bread as_ ship 
chandlers’ touts; Americans for whom 
America was not big enough; gentlemen 
who were not so young as they were when 
Jeddah won the Derby. Once a month 
they came, out of the gin-soaked slime of 
their shame and failure, peris adventuring 
a toe across the threshold of a forever for- 
feited paradise. Hither, too, Bull Scarron 
was wont to come when he was in Havana 
upon a first Monday. So there was nothing 
to teach him about the forks and the 
glasses. 

When he came down to the drawing- 
room in the stipulated dress things, only 
Ellen was there before him, leaning before 
the hearth with one arm stretched along 
the mantelshelf. He did not note her dress, 
save that it was of some shimmering gray 
stuff and low at the neck. She was looking 
down at the toe of her shoe as though in 
thought, and he had her in profile for some 
moments before she knew he’ was there. 
One of the wonders of the world is the way 
in which a good chin fits itself to a good 
neck; he was aware of this for the first 
time in his life. 

He made an incautious movement and 
she looked up. 

““T didn’t hear you come in,” she said. 
“Oh, Algy, you look lovely! Why, you 
ought never to wear anything else! You’ll 
put us all in the shade.” 

“That was about the idea,’’ he answered. 
“Tito’s waiting at table and he asked if I 
would lend him my ‘waiteh’s clo’es’— 
meaning these. As it is, he’s to be present 
in white ducks and bare feet.” 

““Why bare feet?” asked Ellen. 

‘Because he makes a noise like a horse 
when he has boots on. Tito never wore a 
boot in his life till I bought him some in 
Liverpool.” 

““He’s fond of you, isn’t he?” 

Searron sniffed. “‘He may be,”’ he said. 
““So long as he’s afraid of me, I’m satisfied.”’ 


, 


The young widow looked at him. 
“That’s disgusting,’ she said. 
“Sorry,” said Scarron, and then— 


“Hullo, David! Couldn’t you find your 
lipstick?” 

“Been giving you time to practice your 
roaring,’’ answered David. ‘‘ Does he give 
it forth fairly well, Ellen?” 

David Scarron had possessed but two 
dress suits in all his years, the one he had 
had made when he was at Oxford and the 
one he now wore. It was twelve years old 
and in that time he had shrunk in girth, so 
that the garb of ceremony made a little the 
effect of having been hired for the occasion. 
It needed the thin face, with its unmis- 
takable print of culture and breeding and 
its unquenchable kindly humor, to carry it 
off. (Continued on Page 85) 
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The ordeal passed, and presently Madge 
Scarron marshaled her ladies to the drawing- 
room. Cigars went round and David called 
upon Scarron for his cigarette trick. 

“Tell me now, Captain Scarron’’—the 
rector had moved up nearer to him—‘“‘ have 
you seen any birds of paradise?” 

Scarron suppressed a groan. 

“No,” he said. ‘‘There aren’t any over 
where I come from. But I’ve seen paradise 
fish; I’ve eaten ’em, and the birds can’t 
be much more gorgeous than the fish.” 

He could talk when he liked, and he did 
his duty to David manfully. None of his 
hearers had been outside of England and 
they expected strong colors and strange 
shapes. He told them about obi and voo- 
doo—‘“‘Poor creatures, poor creatures!’’— 
from the rector—about Caracas, and Cay- 
enne, that city of torment; about the 
strange light that grew upon the sea, like a 
sunrise upon the day of the last judgment, 
when Mount Pelée blew its cork out and 
the town of St.-Pierre went the way of 
Pompeii and Herculaneum; of the little 
club in Havana and its members—‘“‘ Poor 
creatures !’’—of Nassau in New Providence, 
with its warehouses pouring liquor into the 
United States; of the cigar girls in Cuba; 
of tempests from clear skies which exploded 
as suddenly as a cannon shot; of coral and 
turtles and land crabs and flying fish. 
Good measure, pressed down and running 
over, he gave them. David gave him a 
smile of approval. 

“Well, what about joining the ladies?” 
he suggested. 

At the door he gripped Scarron by the 
arm. ‘‘Thank God, we’ve produced a good 
liar at last!’’ he whispered, smiling. 

Scarron gave him a look of indignation. 

“Wait till I do start lying, an’ you’ll 
believe every word.” 

The rector was making genial excuses. 

“You must blame Captain Scarron,” 
he said. “‘He set before us—er—‘ magic 
casements, opening on the foam of perilous 
seas, in faéry lands forlorn.’ I never really 
understood those lines before. ‘Perilous 
seas’—yes! And ‘faéry lands!’ Won- 
derful!”’ 

“And you have monopolized it all!’ 
said Mrs. Madden. ‘And now poor Cap- 
tain Scarron will have to tell it all again.” 

Across the room, perched on the arm of a 
chair, with a cigarette in her lips, Ellen was 
looking at him in a malice of amusement. 
David came to the rescue. 

““Oh, he’ll be here long enough for us to 
hear all that he can tell,’’ he said. ‘And 
I’ve no doubt lots of it will even be true.” 

Ellen spoke. “‘Don’t goad him, David,’ 
she counseled, ‘‘or perhaps it will.’’ 

They laughed at that, and Scarron 
crossed the floor toward her. She rose as 
he arrived and dropped her cigarette into 
an ash tray on the table beside her. 

“T’ve got to run up and take a look at 
Billy,’’ she said. “I shall be back in a few 
minutes. But tell me, before I go—is this 
all acting?” 

She still wore her manner of amusement, 
but there was sober intention in the eyes 
with which she held his. 

“Ts what all acting?’’ he demanded. 

“All this tonight,” she answered. “If 
you're acting the part of Algy Scarron, 
you're wonderful. It’s perfect! It’s too 
perfect! It made me wonder whether you 
weren’t really Algy Scarron after all, and 
only acting on the Davida and Rum Row.” 

Scarron smiled. “I’ll think up an answer 
while you’re seeing Billy,”’ he said. 

She made the smallest grimace, a mere 
twitch of the lips, and moved toward the 
door. 

“Well,” said David, ‘“‘we’d better have 
a rubber of whist, after all, if only for Algy’s 
sake. It’ll save him from the mermaids 
and the sea serpents. Who’ll play?” 

Madge Scarron and the doctor stood out. 
As the table settled down, the doctor 
drifted over to where Scarron stood tap- 
ping tobacco into a cigarette paper. 

“Funny, the luck some people have,” he 
said. “‘Life’s just as much an adventure for 
one man as for another. We’re all walking 
precariously on a knife edge over the 
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depths, but it’s only the few who move 
against such a background as you’ve been 
telling us about.” 

“Not much knife edge here,” answered 
Scarron, looking about him at the softened 
lights, the chintzes and the pleasant mild 
people. 

The doctor glanced round likewise. ‘No; 
you wouldn’t think so, would you?” he 
said. “‘We’re quiet people, but perhaps it 
costs some of us a good deal to keep quiet. 
And as to the knife edge—well, I shouldn’t 
see much of it during a holiday trip to the 
Caribbean, should I? Only the palms and 
the paradise fish and the glow and the 
color. Just the upholstery in fact. And 
what but upholstery do you think you’re 
looking at now?” 

Searron looked pensively at the end of 
the cigarette, then raised his eyes to those 
of the doctor. The latter met them calmly. 
There was no defiance or show of prepared- 
ness in his regard; he was a man—many 
doctors are like that, thank God!—who 
stood on his feet as squarely as Scarron 
himself, assured that the ground under him 
was solid. 

“There’s a moral to all this, of course,’”’ 
he said. “I’ve not been here forty-eight 
hours yet and you are the fourth who has 
been preaching it at me. Old Smeed, the 
blacksmith, was one. Suppose we come 
straight to the bloomin’ moral and cut the 
prologue.”’ 

The doctor’s surprise was plainly gen- 
uine. 

“Don’t know what you're talking 
about—moral—preaching!” he retorted. 
“TI was suggesting something which I 
thought you might agree with me about. 
I didn’t guess you’d be so touchy about 


your—er—romantic status. However— 
sorry, of course.” 
He made to turn away. “Look here!” 


said Scarron, and detained him. ‘‘We’re 
not understanding each other. You seemed 
to be talking in a strain that—vwell, I’ve 
had enough of it. Since you weren’t, the 
mistake was mine. And as to’’—he gri- 
maced—‘“‘what you call a romantic status, 
the idea of it makes me sick. I haven’t got 
one. I’m a hard-working and—yes, a suc- 
cessful business man, and I’m over here on 
a holiday. Ashort holiday. And that’s all.” 

“Eh?” The doctor frowned in consid- 
eration. “Holiday? You mean—yow’re go- 
ing back to—to all that?” 

“Of course I am,” answered Scarron. 
“T’m coming down to see you tomorrow, 
aren’t I? And if you want them, you shall 
have a yarn or two that’ll make you glad to 
see the last of me!”’ 

“Will you, though?” retorted the doctor. 
He looked the other up and down. “ You’re 
a devil of a man, Captain Scarron, aren’t 
you?—even if you haven’t got a romantic 
status. But before you start your yarning 
tomorrow, will you listen to a yarn of 
mine—a very short one?”’ 

“Very pleased,” said Scarron, with the 
faintest shrug. 

The doctor nodded briskly. ‘‘That’s all 
right then,”’ he said. ‘‘ You won’t go back 
to your wonderland. You’ll stay here.” 
And he nodded again. 

Scearron would have answered with vehe- 
mence, but it was at that moment that Ellen 
Cranmer returned and came forthwith to- 
ward them. She glanced from one face to 
the other in swift momentary scrutiny; the 
impression was irresistible to Scarron that 
she knew the manner and the burden of 
their talk. But it was to the doctor that she 
spoke. 

‘Am J interrupting?” she asked perfunc- 
torily. “‘Sorry; but I wanted to ask if you 
could steal a couple of minutes presently to 
come up and see Billy. I think he’s a little 
feverish.” 

“Of course I can,” 
come now.” 

They went to the door together, and 
Searron, looking after them, wondered for a 
moment what it was that made them seem 
suddenly different from the man and woman 
with whom he had sat at dinner and chatted. 
And then he saw it; it was no more and no 
less than the difference between a sailor 


said the doctor. “TI’ll 
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ou owe it 
to the kiddies 


—to yourself—to every mem- 
ber of the family—to keep 
the milk you use as sweet and 
clean as is humanly possible. 


There’s no danger of milk 
being left uncovered when 
Perfection Caps are used. 
They cannot be destroyed or 
mislaid as under the messy, 
unsanitary use of thumb, 
fork or ice pick. Just a pull - 
on the tab and the bottle is 
open—half way. A slight 
pressure and it is securely 
closed again—germ-proof, 
odor-proof until the last drop 
is used. 


Let us send you a month’s 
supply of Perfection Pull and 
Hinge Caps—FREE. Then 
ask your milkman to use them 
permanently. He owes it to 
you and to himself to do so. 


PERFECTION 


MILK-BOTTLE CAP 
MAIL 


The 
Smith-Lee Co., Inc. 
Oneida, N. Y. 
Without obligation please 


send me a month’s supply 
of Perfection Caps. 


Name 4 


Address. rd, Ts 


Canadian Manufacturers: 
THE ARIDOR COMPANY(Canada) Limited 
245 Carlaw Ave., Toronto 


DRINK MORE MILK 
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M-B Waffle Iron 1616, price $15.00. Toaster 1227, price $8.50 


Have you modernized 
your breakfasts? 


Or do you still prepare them in the old way . 


with a 


coffee pot that boils over, a toaster that both blackens and 
browns, a waffle iron that smokes unpleasantly? 


BreAKEAsts made in the modern 
electrical way right at the 
table . . . save time and trouble, 
and often taste far better. Toast 
can always be crisply hot. Each 
morning’s coffee can have the 
same satisfying flavor. And day- 
after-day breakfast menus can be 
easily varied with waffles or a 
pleasant omelette. 


Modernize your breakfasts with 
Manning Bowman Table Electrics. 
A table stove will make toast, 
broil bacon and cook eggs—all 
at the same time. Turn on a 
switch while the table is being 
set—a Manning Bowman perco- 
lator bubbles fragrant, golden 


coffee. A Manning-Bowman 
waffle iron needs no grease, never 
smokes unpleasantly. 


With Manning-Bowman elec- 
trical appliances, your breakfast 
table can look just as charming. 
They come in the finest designs 
to harmonize with fine table ap- 
pointments. The quality is guar- 
anteed—recognized everywhere 
as thoroughly excellent. On sale 
at quality stores everywhere. 
Manning, Bowman & Co., 
Meriden, Conn. Write for 
“From Breakfast to Midnight 
Bridge,”’a free booklet on electrical 
cookery with rec- Sans 
ommended recipes. 


Trade-mark 


anning- 


M-B Toaster, nickel base, 1222. Browns both 
sides of the bread at once, one slice in less than 
a minute. Price, $5.50. 


M-B Toaster 1229 in gracefully decorated 
design, price $8.00 
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| ashore and the same man rolling aft along a 


wet and unstable deck to his trick at the 
wheel. 

He looked over to Madge Scarron where 
she sat alone, but he did not move to join 
her. She was watching the bridge players 
idly. Her good and strong face was relaxed 
in half reverie; she needed no small talk or 
trivial companionship. Scarron lit another 
cigarette and straddled before the hearth. 

Presently Ellen and the doctor returned. 

“No,” said the doctor in reply to his in- 
quiry, “nothing to worry about as yet. 
This is the open season for all kinds of colds. 
But I’]l come in tomorrow and have another 
look at him. Ill drive you back from my 
place, Scarron, and I’ll see the young man 
then.” 

“What time?” asked Ellen. 

“Say about one,” suggested the doctor. 
“Then perhaps I'll be able to billet myself 
on David for lunch. You’ll be down at my 
place about noon?” he asked Scarron. 

“‘T’ll be there,”’ promised the other. 

The evening came to its end at last. The 
rector had won his game and was jubilant. 
There was the ritual whisky-and-soda for 


| the men while the ladies got their wraps, 
| the good nights at the gate, and the tail 


light of the car diminishing along the road. 
The four of them returned together to the 
door. 

“Well,” said Madge to Scarron in the 
hall, ‘‘how do you like us?” 

“‘Need you ask?”’ he answered. 

“No,” she said, ‘I needn’t really. Be- 
cause I saw for myself—you’re afraid of us.” 

Ellen laughed and David smiled broadly. 

The brothers sat together for a while in 
the library when the women had gone up to 
bed. David, as before, was at ease in his 
deep chair, ina comfortable languor through 
which the come and go of his smile shone 
with a kindly drowsiness. 

“Well, old boy,’’ he said, ‘‘think you can 
stand this giddy round of dissipation? It 
doesn’t seem to have driven you to drink, 
at any rate.” He lifted his own tumbler as 
he spoke. “‘Funny that you don’t drink 
anything,’ he added. 

“Don’t need it,’’ said Scarron, ‘‘and don’t 
like it, so it would be funnier still if I did 
drink.” 4 

“Ye-es,’’ said David. “By the way, what 
did Madden say about Billy?”’ 

“Gotacold,’ answered theother. ‘“‘Com- 
ing to lunch tomorrow, and he’ll go over 
him again.”’ 

“That kid’s always getting something,’’ 
said David reflectively. ‘‘He’s got a gift 
for it. A couple of weeks ago his nurse 
came squawking across the lawn and said 
that he was playing with a live snake. He 
was, too—it was a viper. He’d got hold of 
the thing by the middle with one hand and 
was patting it with the other, and it was 
hanging in his fingers as quietly as possible. 
I shouted to him to drop it, but he didn’t 
understand, and the snake raised its head 
as I went near to grab it.” 

“Did you grab it?” asked Scarron. - 

David nodded. ‘Yes, thank God!” he 
said. “I shudder now when I remember 
the feel of it. I couldn’t even hold it long 
enough to kill it. Ugh!’ And he did 
shudder. 

“You might have been bitten,’ said Sear- 
ron. 

David smiled down at him. ‘I was bit- 
ten,” he said. His smile broadened. “I 
treated the case with whisky, and Madge 
operated on the bite with a razor. And 
Ellen smacked Billy and kissed me. But 
I’m convinced it was the whisky that did 
the trick.” 

“T believe you enjoyed it,” said Scarron. 

“T believe so too,’’ chuckled David and 
drank with appetite from his glass. 

“Well,” he said rising, ‘‘you’re calling on 
Madden tomorrow, aren’t you? Good fel- 
low, Madden. You'll find him interesting.” 

“Tt’ll be a change, then,” answered Scar- 
ron, rising likewise. David smiled. 


Vv 
HERE is a fashion of house which is 


common enough in Kent in the little 
towns and the bigger villages. It dates 


back to Queen Anne or to son 
that period; it is of warm req 
wide windows, and a dwarf pore 
its door; and commonly it Jif 
and comely face from the edge 
walk, with no intervening stri, 
To such a one, whose door bo 
brass plate, Scarron came on 
appointed hour. 

The doctor came to him pres 
room to which he had been sho 
room with a warm carpet and 
chairs and untidy shelves of | 
single window looked south ove, 
garden, not too prim. Plainly | 
private place of refuge from the. 
forms of his life, where, in an ol¢ 
slippers, he could sit with no eon 
his pipe. 

““Morning!”’ said the doctor 
he entered. ‘‘Nice day, eh? |’ 
came. What do you say to aglas 
Oh, I forgot you’re a teetotaler 

“Don’t let me stop you, th 
Searron. 

“Thanks,” said the doctor br 
ing toward a corner cupboard. 
dose myself about this hour. By 
my dear feller; sit down.” 

He poured for himself his lit 
the golden wine and carried it t 
der the window, where he could 
back to the light, facing Searron, 
daintily and spoke. 

“Tell me,’’ he said, “what 
you’ve come here for?” 

“For the pleasure of seeing 
swered Scarron promptly. 

The doctor smiled briefly. “B 
he insisted. ‘‘I tried to leave y 
Did I make a mess of it?” 

“Tt’s something you want t 
and David knows what it is,” a1 
other. “But I haven’t guessed 
devil he doesn’t tell me himself. 
used to feel at first in the voodo 
when it seemed as if there w 
that everybody knew except m 
fortable feeling till I found out 
was nothing to know. So, frank 
expecting much now.” a 

The doctor sipped again, mal 
ceremony of it as though in hi 
wine. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘‘ David knov 
wanted you to hear it first from 
you couldn’t doubt or question 
David strike you as worried ata 

“No,” said Searron. “What’ 
worry about?” » | 

‘‘And his wife?” pursued 

Searron paused before 
“Don’t know,” he said. “ 
much to say to her yet. But w 
about?” ‘ 

The doctor rose and placed hi 
on the table. With his hands in} 
he commenced to stroll to and | 
of the window. ‘ 

“T know you'd like it short, 
“You would?” For Scarron hi 
‘Very well, you shall haveit. 1 

tor speaking, mind! You left hi 
comfortable this morning, ! 
when you started down 
There is not the slightest ! 
should ever see him alive ag 


Scarron sat up in his eh 
him. 

“Any day, any moment!” 
tor. ‘We spoke of walking t 
last evening. 
with just walking; h ) 
towards the certain fall.” 

‘“What’s the matter with hit 
Scarron at last. “Not snake bi 
telling me a ) | 

“Snake bite!” The doctor 
aside. “That was nothing. No 
his snake inside him, coiled 
strike. Have you ever h 
rysm? Do you know w 
It’s the main blood channé 
it’s the pipe by which your 
life. And close up to D 
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New Seven Pass. 


Sedan 


nD) . 


New 20thCentury 
Sedan 


$1590 


bs Prices f.0.b. Cleveland 


without crowding 


The big demand for Chandler's new 
Seven Passenger Sedan is out of all 
keeping with the usual demand for 
cars of seven passenger Capacity. 
But the car itself can explain that. 


Chandler has done the unusual. 
Instead of a car that merely “‘seats’’ 
seven passengers, this great family 
car provides real armchair comfort for 
seven people—and by that we mean 
seven people of adult years, weight 
and girth! 


The price is as unusual as the car. 
At $1995 this luxurious model rep- 
resents a price reduction of $300. 
The present price figures at about 
$285 per passenger. Most other cars 
of anywhere near this car’s quality 
range all the way from $350 to over 
$400 per passenger! 


It Seats Seven with Armchair Comfort 


In performance ability, the Chandler 
Seven Passenger Sedan is decidedly 
unusual. It has Chandler’s great 
record-winning Pikes Peak Motor 
—which means, of course, a wealth 
of power to match the quality and 
richness of the car. 


The very chassis is unusual. It 1s 
perfected in strength and balance— 
and in addition to all other advan- 
tages, it has the famous “‘One Shot”’ 
Lubrication System. You simply 
press your heel on a plunger and 
“One Shot’’ instantly lubricates 
every bearing and bushing in the 
entire chassis! 


For big and lasting value—for 
sheer joy in performance—for real 
seven passenger comfort—this is the 
car for your money! 


Export Department: New York City 


DLER 


CLEVELAND = 


HAN 


1819 Broadway, 


(Continued from Page 86) 
pipe has worn thin; its thick wall is only a 
film, searcely bloodproof, and all the time 
his heart is pumping at it, stretching it 
to a sort of bladder, which sooner or later 
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it 
in a Sealright ? 


HIS is just another every-day household 
tragedy, a Sealright Liquid-Tight Paper Con- 
tainer would have prevented! Moist and 
liquid foods simply cannot ooze out at the top 
and bottom of a leak-proof Sealright Container 
to soil or ruin clothing, table linen or furniture. 


_ Why didnt he sen 


Sealrights are made to be easy and safe to carry. 


Delivered to your dealer with the lids on 
tight and the inside untouched by human hands, 
Sealrights are absolutely sanitary. They keep 
your food safe against dust and dirt. Luscious 
flavor is kept in—dirt and odors kept out. When 

‘you buy moist foods in a Sealright Container, ~ 
you get what you pay for—full measure always. 


Most progressive merchants now use Sealright 
Containers instead of the unsafe, unsanitary, 
leaky paper pails of “yesterday.” Play safe, in- 
I sist on genuine Sealright Service, as there is no 
other paper container “just as good.” Look for 
name ‘‘Sealright’’ stamped on bottom of 
every genuine Sealright’ Container. If your 
dealer does not use Sealrights, send us his name © 
and we will see that he is supplied. 


SEALRIGHTF COMPANY, INC.,, Dep:. 43, Fulton, N.Y. 


SEALRIGHT 


Liquid ~ Tight 


. Paper Containers 
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must burst. I wonder that snake-bite busi- 
ness didn’t do it. Anything might; and, 
Scarron—there’s nothing to be done!”” He 
shook his head. “Nothing to be done!” he 
repeated. 

Searron cleared his throat. 
certain, is it?” 

“Quite certain,’ answered the doctor. 
“You’re thinking of specialists and consult- 
ants, naturally. We’ve had them, the best 
and biggest men in the world. There wasn’t 
even room for an opinion; the thing was too 
clear. Of course, we could urge him to go 
to bed, to cut off stimulants and tobacco and 
avoid every kind of effort. It might at 
least prolong life a little or a lot. It’s the 
regular thing, but not for David Scarron. 
‘I’m not going to be embalmed till I’m 
dead,’ he said.” 

“Does his wife know?” asked Searron. 

“She knows,” said the doctor. ‘‘So does 
Mrs. Cranmer. So does the whole country- 
side; and no one ever speaks of it. We can 
hold our tongues in Kent, you know. No 
wonder you had that voodoo feeling.” 

“Well!” said Searron, and went no fur- 
ther. 

This, at least—this strange and deadly 
thing he had not brought with him; it had 
been here, lying in ambush for him, before 
he left the Caribbean—waiting to trap him 
and hold him. He had seen men die in 
strange fashions; some had died at his 
hands; but death here, a subtle death that 
lurked and bided its time to pounce, had a 
character that daunted him. ‘‘ Nothing to 
be done!”’ Not valor, nor strength, nor 
money, nor device could aid. He shook his 
head. He felt futile and puny. 

“Your coming home, at any rate, has 
made him very happy,” the doctor said. 
“Not that he was unhappy, you know. But 
he has some plans for which he depends on 
you. I don’t know what they are, and 
they’re no affair of mine, but for his sake I 
hope you'll fall in with them.”’ 

Searron frowned. ‘‘Can’t say,’’ he said. 
“T feel rather as if somebody had got the 
lashings on me and was heaving them tight. 
But how can a man like me, a man with my 
record and my habits, live here?”’ 

“Tt’s a quiet place,’ agreed the doctor. 

“Quiet be damned!” snapped Scarron. 
“Babies playin’ with snakes and a man dy- 
ing contentedly on his feet, with his wife 
watching, and—nothing tobedone! That’s 
not my idea of a quiet place. I was think- 
ing of something different; never mind 
what.” 

The doctor nodded. ‘‘ You asked to have 
it short.” 

“T got what I asked for then,” said the 
other. ‘‘You said that Ellen—Mrs. Cran- 
mer—knows?” ° 

“She knows.” 

Scarron caught his look, carrying a 
changed interest at an abrupt tangent from 
the main matter of their talk, but he did not 
trouble to interpret it. 

“‘That’s why she was so certain about 
it!’? He was talking to himself, though he 
spoke aloud. 

The doctor did not ask what ‘‘it’’ was, 
about which she had been so certain. He 
said nothing. There was a silence. 

“‘She’s a witch,” said Searron. ‘“‘To know 
that and tell me—me!—nothing!”’ 

The doctor decided to speak. ‘‘She’s 
been schooled to hold her tongue, and in a 
hard school. You’ve heard about her hus- 
band?” 

“David told me he was killed in an aero- 
plane smash.”’ 

The doctor nodded. ‘‘He was drunk,” 
he said. ‘‘He always was drunk—and no- 
body knew it. She hid that; it couldn’t 
have been hidden but for her. But she lived 
with him and shielded him and never fal- 
tered. She gave him her life, shuddering 
and silent; but women are great givers, 
don’t you think? They don’t call it a gift 
unless they beggar themselves in the giv- 
ing.” 


“That’s— 


Me 


Scarron nodded. “Ah!” he 
look she has—that explains } 
there was a shadow on her; 
forward at moments to look by 

“Yes,” said the doctor, “an 
she has something worth los 
man dying with his head andhi 
at the end of a glad and good 
and sorrowed for. That's 
after—after what she’s know 

“Yes,”’ said Scarron. “G 
life! That’s it; that is som 


to the house?”’ . 

“T’ll get the car,” said the d 
“And I'll risk one piece of a 
David’s happy and not in the 
He’s what he always was, a gc 
the Scarron output. Don’t bh 
with him. Take it as he take 
has set a booby trap for him 
take a joke.” 

“He can set a booby trap | 
Scarron slowly. 

The doctor looked at him, 
the brink of speech, and depa 
the car round to the door. } 
did not appear at all. | 

Ellen was at the door when 
at the Manor House, and claim 
at once, merely giving to Se 
estimating glance. He set hir 
her nothing. She had known 
told him; now, if she wanted t 
let her dig for it. 

David was in the garden rea 
with other papers strewed aro 
had a cigar, of course, and his 
was fragrant with it. The pz 
cheerfully as he lowered it and 
his half-brother’s approach, — 

“Well, old chap,” he sai 
home! I knew there was some 
gotten to say when you arriy 
said it now, at any rate. Doi 
is he?” q 

“Yes,” said Scarron, and sai 
turf. 

“Good!”’ said David. “tT 
Madge, like the classic Mar 
littlelamb, and old Madden lik 
you have a good talk with hir 

His eyes twinkled mirthfull: 
the question. Scarron moved: 
to protest. 

“Oh, frightfully jolly!” he «: 
enjoyed it no end.” 

David looked at him thoug: 
second or two. | 

“You had to know, old mi 
“Sorry to crowd it on you s 
you see, I couldn’t know Sor 
I might give you. Best to } 
wasn’t it?” 

Scarron shrugged his shoul! 
do you feel?” he asked incons| 

David sat up and cast his pa} 
briskly. ‘‘Now look here, y! 
None of that! I’m feeling ¢ 
that you’re here. I was anx 
came; I could never be sure t! 
of yours—or raft or barge or \l 
is—wouldn’t strike an iceber! 
reef or a continent or somethit 
me here lamenting. But if yo 
bathe my brow and sit by meu! 
of the night—well, if you thir 
think again!”” He paused anc 
his chair. He went on ina di 
“Don’t worry about it, dear 0 
Hindenburging—retiring accor 
Don’t spoil it now!” 

‘What do you want of me?’ 
ron. | 

“T?” David raised his ey? 
travesty of surprise. “I don} 
thing of you. What can hav! 
think that?” 

“What is it?” 

David Scarron bent forwar) 
he said, “I’ve got what I wan 
Scarron on the place, in the ho 
and I and our fathers before 
sleeping in the room from W: 
ried to his mother’s deathbed. 

to get away, let him if he can; 
and the traditions can’t keep 
(Continued on Pa 
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n -especially 
1 Celotex.”’ 


J. D. Morrell, President, 
J. D. Morrell, Inc., 
Buffalo 
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“We believe that insula- 
dl tion is a vital necessity in 
é house constructionand rec- 
ommend its use wherever 
possible. We consider Cel- 
otex one of the most prac- 
tical forms of insulation.” 


Morgan D. E, Hite, 
New Orleans i 7 Be me bs 
ARCHITECT! ge I ae, ao 
“Wehaveusedsome quane | 
tity of Celotex in every | 
house built under our su- 
pervision since 1923. Inone 
instance, we reduced sum- 
mer heat in the attic by 
morethantwenty degrees,’’ 


Is the 


Davis W. Glass, 

The Keystone Lumber Co., 
Pittsburgh 
LUMBER DEALER 
“It is our opinion that it is 
only a question of a short 
time until all new houses 
will be insulated. We have 
beensellingCelotex forfour 
years and our sales have 
been increasing steadily.” 
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istake, say the authorities in the building 
i: heat-leaking houses today. 

| they say; five years from now, or even 
fiouses will be shunned. 

(ses have cold rooms, draughty hallways, 
3: winter. In summer the sun beats right 
¢. You can remember stifling days, sleep- 
yrenrlike rooms. 


‘ay seem solid, yet leak heat 

i ding materials (wood, brick, plaster, con- 
, fer but slight resistance to the passage of 
itter how your house is built, heat will 
3s through solid walls and roof, unless you 
leat-stopping material. 


ating Lumber is such a material. It prac- 
eat (see the chart). It shuts out wind and 
deadens sound. 


Vital home protection 


(cin a house built with Celotex will be a 
/aome comfort and economy. 


tug and warm all winter long. Better 
a health! And year after year 


going out of date? 


Bak BUILDING AUTHORITIES SAY “YES, LOOK AHEAD!” 


Celotex will save about one-third your fuel bill. 


On sweltering summer days and nights, you will enjoy 
the refreshing difference it makes in house temperature. 
Celotex also makes a stronger, more durable house— 
because it is much stronger than wood in wall sections. 
It is the only effective insulating material which pro- 
vides this greater strength in the house walls and is not 
an extra item in the building. 


Little or no extra building cost 


Celotex adds practically nothing to the cost of a house, 
because it takes the place of other building materials. 
@) As sheathing, Celotex replaces wood, gives greater 
strength to the house walls and adds insulation. Celo- 
tex makes building paper unnecessary. It gives far 
better protection against wind and moisture. 


@) On inside walls plaster is applied directly to the 
surface of Celotex. This eliminates the use of lath, and 
forms stronger, insulated walls, free from lath marks. 


(3) Celotex may be used for either interior or exterior 
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>»ping values of Celotex 
1with other materials 


Ns heat as effectively as three 
in wood... eight times 


Sin plasterboard . . . twelve 
Messin brick... and twenty-five 
in concrete. 
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“T have plastered over 
Celotex on numerous jobs 
in the past four years and 
have always had good re- 
sults. It is ideal under plas- 
ter and I also recommend 
it as insulation.” 


finish and left in its attractive natural light tan color 
or stained, stenciled or painted in any way. 


(4) Celotex eliminates the use of deadening felt. Sound 
does not pass through it readily. 


() Celotex does away with any extra insulation. It 
gives heat-stopping value equal to the best. 


New comforts in old houses, too 


You can enjoy a big measure of Celotex comfort in the 
house you now live in. Simply line your attic and base- 
ment with Celotex. That helps and costs but little. 


Ask your architect, contractor or lumber dealer to tell 
you more about Celotex. All lumber dealers can sup- 
ply it. Leaders in these lines advise its use. 


Meanwhile, send for the free Celotex Building Book. 
It explains fully this great improvement in building. 
Mail the coupon below. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Mills: New Orleans, La. 


‘Branch Sales Offices in many cities—(See telephone book for addresses) 
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Good Buildings Desemme 
Good Har 


Ware 
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If buildings are built to 
live in—their hardware 
should be good to live with 


F you ran your fingers over this graceful Corbin 

Lever Handle—felt the sturdiness of its finely 
finished brass—saw its beauty on your own French 
Doors —how quickly you would say: Corbin 
Hardware is Good Hardware. 


And so it is—good to look upon—good to live 
with. That is why we say—Good Buildings deserve 
Good Hardware—Corbin—whenever you build, 
whatever you build. 


P. & F. CORBIN “NSE NEW BRITAIN 


CONNECTICUT 
The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 
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(Continued from Page 88) 
time they were ended—and be damned to 
them!” 

He sat back again. 

‘*T’ve lived a hell of a life,’’ said Scarron 
slowly. ‘‘I don’t fit in here at all. I—I’m 
not exactly a credit to the family, David.” 

David was smiling. ‘‘‘Father, I have 
sinned against heaven and before thee, and 
am no more worthy to.be called thy son,’”’ 
he quoted. ‘“‘’Member that, Algy? You’re 
better off for an elder brother than that 
chap was anyhow. It’s no good, old boy; 
I’m not going to be shifted from my base by 
any amount of blood-and-thunder yarns. 
You’re here; so we’ll make the best of each 
other while we can. Ah!’’ He had looked 
up toward the house. ‘‘There’s Madge; 
it’s lunch. Come and watch old Madden 
starting a famine.” 

Scarron rose in silence. David dropped a 
hand within his arm as they crossed the 
lawn to the house door. It was a gesture as 
casual as a smile. Men do stroll like that, 
in intimacy and understanding; Bull Scar- 
ron had a sense that he had lost his game. 
The place was closing round him. 

“Well, how’s the kid?”’ demanded David 
of the doctor as they met in the wide hall 
before going in to lunch. 

“Touch of croup, it seems,’’ answered the 
doctor. ‘‘He’s staying in bed for the pres- 
ent, and I’ll be sending him up what he 
needs. Mrs. Cranmer’’—Ellen was stand- 
ing behind him and a little to one side— 
“‘and Mrs. Scarron and the nurse can do all 
that’s necessary.” 

“Oh! Croup—that’s the windpipe, isn’t 
it? Is it serious?” 

“Tt needn’t be,’”’ said the doctor. ‘It 
can be pretty uncomfortable though. Still, 
we've got it at the start and we’ll go to 
work to hustle it out of him as quickly as 
we can.” 

Madge Scarron appeared in the doorway. 
“Lunch!” she said. ‘‘ Doctor, I’ve robbed 
a cradle for you; there was a lamb in the 
cradle. Come on, people!”’ 

“Come on, Ellen,’’ said David. 

Scarron and she had a moment behind 
his back, only a moment. Her question was 
only a look, for it needed no words. 

“You could have told me yourself,’”’ he 
said in a half whisper. 

“You wouldn’t have believed,”’ she an- 
swered, and passed on. 

It was when he and David were seeing 
the doctor off that Scarron made a sugges- 
tion. 

“T say,” he said. ‘“‘About this croup— 
isn’t it possible that you might be wanted 
suddenly?’’ 

The doctor hesitated. 
course,” he admitted. 

“Then take Tito home with you now and 
let him bring the medicines back,” said 
Searron. ‘‘He’ll know where you live, and 
he can go like a race horse when he’s got to. 
Shall I fetch him?”’ 

“It’s a good idea,” put in David. ‘Get 
him, will you, Algy?” 

Scarron gave Tito his orders in the back 
hall. The tall misshapen yellow man heard 
him in silence, then shook his head. 

““What’s the matter with you, you fool?” 
demanded Scarron. “‘Get a move on you 
now!” 

“Yes, boss,” answered Tito. “But they 
ain’t no white doctor goin’ to do no good 
heah—not afteh that obi stuff you brung 
into the house. Boss, I c’n smell it.” 

His great beast face lowered in fearful 
earnest. 

“Smell what?” 

“Like ’at house in Maracaibo ’at I set fire 
to. Same smell. I knows ’er. Obi man just 
gotta have somebody now. Ain’t put no 
sign on door nor nothing—just send smell. 
Don’t see nothin’; don’t hear nothin’. Just 
little smell—dead-man smell—crawlin’ in 
the house, an’ such as judgment ——”’ 

He broke off at sight of Searron’s face 
and the chill of the narrowed eyes. 

“A’right, boss! ’S a’right! I’m goin’ 
right now!”’ 

“Come!” said Scarron. “And keep your 
fool talk to yourself.” 

“Yes, sir, boss. Nothin’ out 0’ me.” 
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And you don’t either. What’s the good of 
me? What have I got to pose about?” 

“Or I?” she said, and sighed. ‘Did the 
doctor tell you anything about me?” 

“Yes,” said Scarron, “he told me.” 

She was still for a moment. ‘My hus- 
band and my son. I couldn’t save the first; 
I can’t save the second. So what’s the good 
of me?” 

“You're feeling like that just now,’’ said 
Scarron awkwardly. “I can understand it 
Some people always blame themselves for 
everything. If Billy was—was hurt in a 
shipwreck you’d feel just the same.” 

She nodded. ‘‘That is true,’’ she an- 
swered. “Billy wasn’t to know any ship- 
wrecks.” 

“He won’t know any,” said Scarron. 
“He’s scraping the ground, that’s all— 
same as I’ve done myself. And if he can’t 
back off, the tide’ll float him clear. Ihaven’t 
got second-sight or anything, like that fool 
Tito; but I’ve got a feeling about this.” 

“Has Tito got second-sight?”’ she asked 
quietly. 

“Lord, no!” he said. ‘‘He hasn’t even 
gota brain. But while I think of it, do you 
remember that feather thing I gave to 
Billy? Will you let me have it back?”’ 

“Of course, if you want it. But,’ she 
pressed, “‘what does Tito say?” 

“Oh, it’s about those feathers. I took 
them from a sort of black wizard who was 
frightening my niggers with them, and Tito 
is utterly convinced that they are heavy 
with bad luck. He wants to get rid of them 
in some fashion of his own. I’ll give Billy 
something.else.”’ 

“They’re in the night nursery,” she said. 
““Let’s go in and I’ll get them now.” 

She fetched the thing down to where he 
waited in the hall. They were no more than 
feathers, brilliant and variegated with 
strange and strong colors and tied together 
at the ends with something like catgut. 
Pretty things for a lady’s hat, striking 
trophies for a traveler’s collection; and big 
black men and young black girls had shriv- 
eled and died with terror at the sight of 
their beauty in the skeleton hand of the obi 
man. 

Tito received them with joy. ‘‘Oo-ee! 
You got ’em, boss. Now I fix things jus’ 
right. Ole obi man fin’ ’em feathers sho as 
a houn’ dawg. Nen he don’t pester us no 
MOlsnng 
“Don’t forget what you promised me,” 
Searron warned him. 

“Eh? ’Bout de runnin’? I don’ forgit 
nothin’. Boss, you stick yoh head outta 
winder when I stahts an’ yoh won’t see 
nothin’, on’y hear a whiz, an’ ’at’ll be me.” 

An’ don’t forget what I promised you 
either.” 

Tito smiled. ‘Boss, it’s you w’at’s got 
to do the forgittin’ about ’at.”’ 
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T WAS two nights later, at about two 

o’clock in the morning, when the alarm 
came, a flurry of tapping upon the door, the 
rattle of the handle as it was pushed ajar, 
and Ellen’s voice, low-pitched but. shrill 
with urgency. 

“ Algy—Algy! Send Titoforthe doctor!” 

Scarron was awake, of course, upon the 
instant, and turned up the low-burning 
lamp at his bedside. 

“Right!” he called, heaving himself clear 
of the bedclothes. ‘“‘ You, Tito!” 

“Here, boss!’’ The yellow man was on 
his feet, wearing only the shirt in which he 
slept, gaunt, hideous and ready. ‘‘Ah’m 
on mah way, boss.” 

He made one stride to the door, brushed 
past Ellen, where she pressed back against 
the wall to give him room, and was gone. 
They heard him on the stairs and the clang 
of the front door. Scarron, at his window, 
saw him pause at the gate for an instant 
while he ripped the shirt from him; then, 
naked, unbelievable, between the hedges 
and orchards that flanked the Kentish road, 
he went in steady speed down toward the 
village. 

“Coming, Ellen,’’ said Scarron, as he 
dragged on his dressing gown and shuffled 
into his slippers. ‘‘Coming now, at once.” 
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Stops Quicker 


Stopped my car in 26 feet 


going 20 miles an hour/ 


© WERE riding along a country road enjoying the 

March air, which, though cold, had a wonder- 
ful taste of spring. I'll say it was the blindest rail- 
road crossing we came to, I've ever seen. No gates. 
No flag man. A bank of earth with scrubby trees and 
evergreens made a perfect blind. I just heard the 
whistle and jammed down on the brake. My com- 
panion said, ‘Good stop! Quick work! You're a good 
driver!’ ‘No,’ I said, ‘I'll pass that compliment on to 
my Rusco brake lining.’” 

After a series of tests made on January 7, 1926, Mr. 
Thomas Fitzsimons of Mt. Vernon, N. Y., signed the 
following statement: “My Hupmobile with two- 
wheel brakes, lined with Rusco Brake Lining, can be 
stopped in 26 feet, going 20 miles an hour.”’ 


That's Rusco Safety for you. The police say 35 feet. 
Rusco lining stops you 9 feet quicker! With death or 
a costly crash just ahead, 9 feet leeway is a lifetime. 


Brakes when Wet, too 


Rusco is'an all-weather lining. It will stop your car 
in wet weather just as quickly as in dry. It is treated 
with a special compound so that water has no effect 
on it. It keeps you Safe, rain or shine. 


Costs you no more 


Your repair man pays more for Rusco than for ordi- 
nary brake lining. But he doesn’t charge you any more. 
When your brakes need relining, get the benefit of 
Rusco extra safety. Get the conscientious service of a 
Rusco repair man who takes less profit to give you a 
safer job; and who is an expert in using special mechan- 
ical equipment that insures correct riveting of lining to 
brake bands and proper countersinking of rivet heads. 


Rusco brake lining resists water, heat, oil, dirt and 
wear. It will not burn. Look for the name Rusco and 
silver cross-bars stamped on the lining. Have your 
brakes inspected today at the nearest Rusco Service 
Station. “‘Brake Inspection is your Protection.’’ The 
Russell Manufacturing Company, Middletown, Con- 
necticut. Established 1830. Branch offices at New 
York, Chicago and Atlanta. 


RUSCO BRAKE LINING 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET AND SAMPLE 


RUSSELL MFG. CO., DEPT. E1, Middletown; Conn. 


Send me your free booklet about Rusco Brake Lining, sample of lining and name of nearest 


Rusco Service Station. 
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‘RUSCO brake lining 
keeps you Safe 


AWAY in the morning. Home again at night. 
With all the dangers of a day's driving in 
between. Insofar as your Safety depends upon 
brake lining (and what else does safety de- 
pend upon so much!) Rusco keeps you Safe. 


Other products 
made by ‘RUSCO 


Emergency Brakes for Fords 


Removable Transmission Bands 
for Fords 


Asbestos-and-Wire Clutch 
Facings 


Hood Lacings Stop the Rattle 
Endless Fan Belts 


Transmission Linings—a type 
for every purpose: 


“Truckbestos’’ for trucks; and 
“SS"" to prevent chatter 
Tire Straps and Towing Line 


Garagemen Note: 


Write today for the famous 
Rusco Service Station prop- 
osition to the trade. 
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He had no notion of how he could serve; 
he did not think of that; but he had a sense 
that the battle of waiting and enduring had 
suddenly become a battle of action, and 
that reénforcements were required and that 
at last he could take a hand. 

Ellen hovered in the doorway. ‘‘ Will Tito 
be long?”’ she asked in a whisper. 

“Nobody in the world can run like Tito,” 
he answered, and he believed it. Perhaps it 
was true. ‘He’s running naked and he’s 
going like the wind.” 

She moaned, and moved to return to the 
sick room, whose door showed a light at 
the end of the corridor. Scarron followed 
her noiselessly. Halfway along the pas- 
sage the door of David’s room opened and 
David appeared. In the long gown which 
covered him from neck to ankles, with the 
tasseled cord about the waist, with his thin 
mild face and spare hair, he had the look of 
a patient and gentlemonk. Scarronstopped 
while Ellen passed on to the day nursery. 

“‘T heard them calling you,” said David. 
“That was Tito who went out?” 

“Yes,” said Scarron. Both of them spoke 
in whispers. ‘‘He’ll doit all right. I know 
what he can do when he’s got to.” 

“Pray God he’s in time,’’ said David. 
“Listen!’’ He glanced up toward the line 
of light that showed at the edge of the nur- 
sery door. “‘Thought I heard something.” 

“‘T didn’t hear anything,” said Scarron. 
“What kind of thing is it likely to be, 
David?” 

David shook his head. 
the end,”’ he said. 

“Wouldit hurt him? Wouldheecry out?” 

Again David shook his head. ‘‘I think 
not,’”’ he answered. 

There was a pause. ‘“‘God!”’ broke out 
Scarron suddenly. ‘‘ Waiting out herein the 
dark for—for that! And nothing, seem- 
ingly, to do but wait. It reminds me of too 
many things I’ve seen and done. Let’s do 
something anyhow!” 

“What?” asked David. 

“You go down and light the lamps and 
stand by for the doctor,” said Scarron. 
“Tt’ll be better than just waiting to hear 
Ellen crying when it happens. You do that, 
David.” 

“All right,” agreed David, ‘‘I’ll do that. 
But what’ll you do?” 

“T’ll take my chance,” said the younger 
man. “It’salways possible there’ll besome- 
thing to do. I’m going to the nursery door 
and be handy for it. I haven’t got into the 
way yet of leaving women to face things 
alone.” 

“You'd be in their way,” said David, but 
he moved off to the stairs slowly and wea- 
rily. Commonly he had only that stoop of 
the shoulders which is called scholarly, but 
as he went now he had the effect of one 
bowed by burdens and sorrows, to whom 
age has come as the usher of grief. He had 
contemplated his own sure and near death 
tranquilly, even with humor. The prospect 
that another should break the circle before 
him, that a grave should open between him 
and his own grave, bewildered and sad- 
dened him. 

Scarron watched him go, then moved on 
tiptoe to the nursery door. It was closed 
just now; hestood, his head bowed intently. 

There was no sound that he could hear, 
save once or twice a murmuring, as though 
Madge and Ellen or the nurse commented 
or passed instructions. From Billy, in his 
bed, exalted thus suddenly to the center and 
axis of that little world, came no sound, not 
even a weak complaining. He heard David 
below, as he moved from room to room, 
making an illumination in that shadowed 
house; he turned his head and saw how the 
soft radiance of the big lamp in the hall 
flowed up the staircase and made an island 
of light midway in the gloom of the long 
corridor. 

From without, the house must look festal; 
no belated passer-by would be reminded of 
candles, tall unflickering candles, set two 
at the head and two at the feet of him who 
no longer needed their light. 

Then, suddenly, startingly, he heard. 

“Madge!”’ It was Ellen’s voice. ‘““Madge! 
What is it? Oh, look! Billy! Billy!” 


“Tt might be— 


From Madge he heard n 
there was movement inside 
stifled cry from the nurse—ap 
that he could not identify, 
the echo of a strangled gp 
weeping. 
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tousled, but the baby face, t 
ror of so many happinegses - 

The widened lips, the strain 
the tinge of blue that spread 
where there had been rose 
the fists clenching and 
the turned-back sheet. 

Madge Scarron had som 
hand that looked like a 
rod. She was adjustin 
parted lips and pressing it 
throat. And, suddenly, brea 
his memory like a breaching 
Scarron the knowledge of wh; 
he had read of somewhere, 

He walked forward into th: 
had not seen him standing 
Ellen gaped at sight of him, ; 
came a mad flush of hope tot 
eyes. He went round the fc: 
with swift noiseless feet, to| 
bent above the child. Her f) 
ing toward thetube. He put! 
under hers and took hold of , 
left arm brushed her back, | 

“My job!” hesaid. | 

“Suck!” said Madge Sei 
hard!” 

His lips were about the mot: 
there was no need to tell hin} 
upon it, for Bull Scarron 
again, and Bull never fought} 

“Again!” urged Madge, ¢| 
the pan she held for him, 
splendid!”? And at last—‘“": 
Let me come. Wash your wi 
this.”’ 

She bent to the child bul 
while Scarron did as she dirt 
contents of the tumbler she hi 
was when he had passed ik 
nurse that he saw that Dai 
lighting finished, had wander' 
was standing in the doorwa) 
his head bent forward, watche 
then, feebly as a newbornt 
began to cry. = | 

“Thank God!” cried Mads 
looked over her shoulder at 1 
saved his life!” 2. | 

There was a gasp from 
clenched hands fell away 
The nurse was crying. — | 

“The doctor must see you: 
again. ‘‘ You’re in terri 

From the door David 
wasn’t there!’’ he said, and 
deeper than its wont. “ 
had the right to take 
wasn’t there!” 

He turned and padde 
the dark corridor to 
overflowed from the s 

Scarron stood and w 
color of life return to 
the dire blue recede before 
how Ellen gazed on him, thes? 
her eyes. He watched the di 
his half brother’s wife; and? 
the swift pulse of a motor 
at speed to the gate. Tito? 
promise. | 

The doctor, buttoned inar! 
above a sketchy toilet, was ’ 
drawing-room or at a dinner 
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(Continued from Page 94) 
another man ina sick room. He had au- 
thority and the confidence which breeds 
confidence. He heard from Madge Scarron 
her concise and sufficient account of what 
had occurred, and his eye rested on Scarron 
enigmatically for an instant and traveled 
from him to Ellen. 

“T want fewer people here,” he said 
crisply. ‘“‘Scarron, I’ll see you presently. 
You’d better take Mrs. Cranmer downstairs. 
There’s nothing to worry about for the 
present, and she can do no good here. 
Hurry now, please; I’ve work to do.” 

He closed the door behind them with a 
snap, and they walked slowly together to 
the wide landing at the head of the stairs. 
There Ellen stopped; Scarron stopped with 
her. They faced each other. He could not 
see her well, for she had turned her back to 
the light from below; only the pale oval of 
her face in its heavy frame of hair. 

‘“How do you want me to thank you?” 
she said. There was yet weariness in her 
voice, but it was the voice he knew. 

“Let’s leave that out, Ellen,’’ answered 
he. ‘‘Do you know, I was glad to doit. To 
do something instead of standing off and 
on, offering you sympathetic talk? To—to 
show you ‘4 

She made a sound in her throat like a 
caught sob. 

“You saved Billy’s life,” she said in a 
vehement whisper. ‘‘ Madge said so. You 
know—I know that you knew the risk you 
were running; you walked in quietly and— 
and saved Billy’s life! ‘My job!’ You 
didn’t say another word. Oh, Algy ae 

Scarron tried to step back in real dismay. 
For as she spoke his name she broke down. 
She sank floorward on her knees; her arms 
were about his ankles and her face was 
bowed upon them. He bent quickly to 
raise her. She resisted 

“Let me kneel,’ she wept. “Let me kneel 
to you.” 

“No!” he implored. 
Come down and have some water. 
right now.” 

Still she sobbed quietly there at his feet. 
He bent again and put out his strength, 
raised her and held her upright. 

““Come!”’ he said. ‘Hold on to my arm. 
You'll feel better downstairs. We’ll find old 
David in the library and you can have a sip 
of his whisky to pull you round. Can you 
walk? I could carry you if you liked.” 

“No,” she said. “I shall be all right.’ 

She disengaged herself from his support- 
ing hands, bent swiftly forward and kissed 
him. He stepped back. 

“‘T meant to kiss you on the mouth,”’ she 
said quietly, ‘“‘because I suppose it’s dan- 
gerous. But———”’ Sheshrugged and turned 
to the stairs. 

The front door was open, framing a view 
of the paling night, with the lamps of the 
doctor’s car brilliant beyond the gate. The 
library door close by them was open also. 

“T’ll put you in there with David,”’ said 
Scarron. ‘Then I’ll nip out and see what’s 
become of Tito. I suppose he’s asleep in the 
car. But he can run, can’t he?”’ 

Her kiss was yet alive on his cheek; he 
had to talk; he had no skill in the business 
of kissing. She, watching him gravely, un- 
derstood, of course. 

“‘Very well,’’ was all her answer, and she 
turned and walked before him into the 
lighted library. 

David had his wonted chair before the 
dead grate; an untouched glass was on the 
table beside him. He did not stir at their 
entrance, nor speak to greet them. His eyes 
looked straight before him and his lower lip 
was caught up between his teeth as though 
some twinge of pain had touched him. 

“David!” said Ellen, and went forward. 

But Scarron halted short for an instant, 
then strode forward and caught her by the 
arm and drew her back. He had seen faces 
like that before; he knew the signs. 

“Wait!” he said. ‘Sit down or go out.” 

She did not go out; shestood and watched 
while Scarron made sure. Presently he 
looked round. 

“Yes,” he said. That was all. “For here 
there could be no doubt. The man who had 


“Get up, Ellen. 
It’s all 
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looked death in the eyes and tamed it had 
gone down before it at last. ‘‘And I wasn’t 
there,’”’ he had said in chagrin and self- 
reproach, and after that he had spoken no 
more. 

Ellen came to Scearron’s side and looked 
down into the dead man’s face. 

“Tam so sorry for you,” she said at last, 
in a low voice, and it was not clear whether 
she spoke to the Scearron who could not hear 
or to the Scarron who was not listening. 
Then she went out and left them together. 

Presently the doctor came, and they car- 
ried David Scarron to his bed, and his wife 
came and sat beside him. 


vill 


HE blossom was going and the leaf was 

thrusting strongly; Billy was conva- 
lescing hearteningly; and for four weeks 
now David had lain beside his father and 
mother and many other Scarrons whose 
small marks upon the world had been washed 
out by kindly time. 

And time is so quick about it; emotions 
are blunted so soon; and a vacant place 
fills itself like a vacuum in a leaky vessel. 
There was sunlight in the garden of Tonne 
Manor House and the borders were arro- 
gant with promise, and in the house, where 
doom had quartered itself like an oppressive 
invader, there was once more a hospitable 
and healing peace. 

Madge Scarron was to leave soon, to join 
a brother and his wife in Wales. She was 
well provided for under David’s will, and 
to Searron’s sincere protest she had re- 
mained unmoved. 

“The place is only mine because I was a 
sort of symbol to David,” he urged. “I 
was a link, he thought, in a chain. I know 
no more about running it than Billy does. 
But you—you’ve lived here so long that it’s 
part of you. And you’re a part of it. It’ll 
all be strange to me again as it was when I 
first came back, if you clear out.” 

This was in the drawing-room after tea. 
They spoke to each other across the table, 
dainty with silver and china. Madge Scar- 
ron was in black, and it seemed to her com- 
panion that the gray in her hair was plainer 
and more plentiful of late. 

“T’d clear out myself if that would make 
things easier for you,” he went on. “That 
would be simple for me. If it makes things 
any clearer to you, I may as well tell you 
that I did well out there. I’m—I’m a rich 
man, Madge.” 

“I’m glad of that, Algy,” she answered, 
“for I don’t think you’d be satisfied with 
the quiet and simple life we lead down here. 
But I must go. You’ll understand when I 
tell you. Ellen knows; but David, thank 
God, never knew at all. Algy’’—she bent 
forward to drive the words at him—‘‘I hate 
the place.” 

He was amazed. “Hate Tonne?”’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ You can’t!” 

“T hate it,’’ she answered. ‘‘There was a 
time for me, I suppose, when I knew it for 
the beautiful old house you see, so spacious 
and full of gracious significance and set in 
such an abundance of beauty. But that 
time isn’t clear to me at all; what came after 
just smeared it out. I loved David; he was 
wonderful and utterly good, and since his 
trouble came he was—I think godlike is the 
only word. But there was no godlike réle 
for me in all those years when I knew— 
knew consciously every hour and every 
minute—that the next hour or the next 
minute might snatch him away. There isn’t 
a room in this house that doesn’t remind 
me. It was in this room that I was first 
told of it; it was in the library that he and 
I had our talk together about it. He used 
to carry Billy upstairs, with me standing in 
the hall below in terror, lest even that 
might be too much for him. We haven’t got 
a car of our own, or any horses. That’s my 
doing. If we’d had them he’d have driven 
them—and I dared not risk it. You see, 
Algy, for me this isn’t the house where he 
lived; it’s just the place where for years he 
was a dying man. I must get away to where 
I can remember the years before that. If I 
lose those years I shall have lost him alto- 
gether. Do you understand now, Algy?” 


‘at me like a yellow ape. I 


¥. 
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He was staring down at t 
hands locked between his kne 
“T thought—I hoped — 
doesn’t matter. You're gyr 
that’s in the way of your Sta} 
“No, Algy; it’s not you a 
swered. “It’s as I told you; 
“That means, I suppose,” | 
wardly, “that Ellen must go 
She hesitated. “Yes,” she; 
“Ellen must leave, of course 
He said no more, but wher 
saw in her gaze that indefina 
which he had seen in David a 
tor when he had spoken of F 
They were all going then 
have the great place to himse 
the gardens, the farms, the 
half the village. “Like puttin 
the bridge of a Cunarder!” 7 
tion was that of Tito. He ca 
to fold his master’s clothes a 
his shoes. He had had two da 
his run, and would have je 
much longer, but that a rumo 
which he could not restrain hi 
vestigating. The servants a 
they had not been informed o 
facts of the great race to the 
They were all girls and wo 
none of them had ever been fa 
home than London on a day 
them, born and nursed bene 
Downs, at the foot of which 
memorial and inviolable Pilg 
Canterbury, there was noth 
able in the tale related by a ga 
by a villager who had chancec 
from a cottage window in the 
ing. A vast figure, too great { 
not like a man at all, with ey 
and glittered hellishly in ther 
a mouthful of gleaming fang 
misshapen, that sped along : 
pace that no man could ever 
ghost, for its feet padded and 
earth audibly. The gameke 
while, came forth from behin 
where he had been waiting f 
rising cottager—and looked fi 
had an electric torch and he 
Then he went straight home ' 
For it happened that Tito] 
bitten by a snake on the mic 
right foot. He had first stam 
to death with his bare iron- 
and then, in his primitive sa 
he had drawn his razor-edgec 
and amputated the toe, so the 
left in the dust was cloven. 
That story was a joy to h 
day. He kept his secret and: 
run at large through reluctar 
liked devils. 
“Boss,” he asked, “whal 
reckon ole Davida is now? | 
like to take a ride on ’at old si 
“‘She’ll be off New York, I 
Searron. ‘Like to be back 
you? What’s wrong with this 
Tito considered. “Prett’ 


lot o’ knowin’. 
ours whah you couldn’t go wr! 
dunno is I a white man ora 

“You're a nigger,” said | 
sively. 

“Yes, boss. ’At’s what 
But seems like neitheh of us 
w’ich we useter be. All ’em 
Misteh Tito. It don’ soun’ 1! 
I ain’t no misteh nothin’, Al 
I hearn them white ladies eallir 

“No you didn’t,” said Scat 
“You’ve got that wrong, you? 

“Man call you ’at on the} 
Nassau an’ he’d need some me} 
was fit to call it again,” pe 
“Boss, how long we stopp 
goes back to ole Davida?” 

“T don’t know,” answered S 
you’d like to go back, eh?” 

“Boss, Ah’m ready when y! 

“Never mind me,” said Set 
haps I’m not going back. No 
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spitting over the rail. So 
u want to go?” 

up and looked at his 
e and beyond it—to the 
e palm shade, the stench- 
/ airs of the bush, the many- 
the peace of the sea. For 
y currents of mystery and 
eas the passages of a child- 


ted. Then he broke out: 
Pat I’d orter do!” 

\se,” said Scarron. “T’ll fix 
ju don’t lose yourself. Now 
out.” 

jthout a word. 

funny morning he walked 
ading lanes from the station 
{m, whither he had gone to 
{ those who would pass him 
and till they set him ashore 
had been easy to arrange. 


een ou offices in London 


‘ 


n out of England who 
nd how to go to shoot bison, 
motor hire in New Zealand. 
their magic carpet for Tito 
»aboard it. Rich, fortunate, 
qaidlavishly, nobly equipped 


the gate of the house, bare- 
¢leasant sun. 

| all right?’’ she asked as she 
/m enter. 

sone,’ answered Scarron. 

]k snapped,” she said. 

3are snapped,” he returned. 
anything. There’s only a 
ankle, with a weight at the 
(1 haven’t seen the ghostly 
1 hounded along to work in 
1 Noumea, each one of them 
‘m ball in his arms. That’s 
Jaking of.”’ 

(Algy? Are you sorry?” she 
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I’m going to be lonely for the first time in 
my life. But I’m not sorry.” 

“Not,” she said. “‘And you won’t be 
lonely. Peoplearesure to like youand you'll 
make lots of friends.” 

“Damn them!”’ said Scarron forcibly. 

“And Tonne will make much of its 
squire, and expect a great deal of him too.” 

“T’ll bet they will,” he agreed. 

““Algy’’—she laid a soft hand on his 
arm—‘‘don’t take it like this. See it 
through. Everyone will help you. You’ve 
forgotten your’ Kent, Algy, all good and 
very quiet and very strong. They like 
strong men when they’re quiet, and you’re 
both. And you come to them with a glam- 
our; all they’ve heard of wonders and dan- 
gers, you’ve seen and lived with. Don’t 
fail them; they’ll never fail you.” 

He growled inarticulately. 

“Doesn’t that stir you?” she asked. 
“The loyalty they’ll give you, and the pride 
in you. Isn’t that enough?” 

“No!” he said. “Tito gave me all that, 
the poor fool, and Tito knew me at the times 
when there was nothing to be proud of or 
admire. A spaniel admires you when you 
kick it. No, it isn’t enough.” 

They were face to face on the brick-paved 
path and the house with its many windows 
was grave and benign beside them. 

“Then’’—she began, and paused; she 
was a little breathless—‘‘what do you 
want?”’ 

He waited some seconds. She had ample 
time to step back, but she did not move. 
His arms went about her. 

“This,”’ he said, and kissed her unresist- 
ing mouth. She bent her head on his chest. 

“You knew I loved you,”’ came her mur- 
mur. 

“No,” he said. ‘But you knew what 
bent me into staying here?”’ 

““Yes,’’ she answered to that. 

He half bounced, his right arm still 
about her shoulders, and looked up at the 
long house front. 
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to giggle delightedly and spread the good 
news. 


They had tea on the lawn together, near 
the row of cone-shaped evergreen trees. 
Madge had invented a call to pay and had 
left them together. 

“T’m glad Tito’s gone,” said Scarron 
during aninterval. “‘He’d have madea bon- 
fire and danced round it yelling, or some- 
thing quiet and refined like that.” 

“Oh, Tito!”’ Ellen laughed. “‘Tito’s an 
intriguer. Do you know what he really 
wanted those feathers for?” 

“Obi or voodoo stuff,’ said Scarron. 
“There was an obi man looking for them— 
fellow I took them away from—and Tito 
was going to put them where this man could 


get them without doing any harm. That’s | 


what he told me, at any rate.” 


“Well, he didn’t!” said Ellen: “You | 
know he didn’t get on with the cook very | 
well—I don’t know why. Cook was willing | 
enough to be agreeable. She said that God | 
had made him and it wasn’t her place to | 
find fault. But Tito would have none of | 
her. However, at last there was a recon- 9 
ciliation. Cook was moved to tears, and 


Tito, stricken in the conscience, fetched the 
feathers and gave them to her for a hat 
trimming. And now she goes out in glory, 
with those splendid things mounted among 
her cotton roses and glass cherries. Isn’t 
it lovely!” 

Searron stared and laughed. 

“And Mrs. Rector would say that Tito 
had a soul,” he said. ‘‘Tito believes in 
those feathers; he dreads them; he is ab- 


solutely sure, beyond any argument or | 
proof, that to have them is certain death. | 


So he gave them to cook, eh?” 

“You think he meant Hi 

“Of course he did,” said Scarron. “He is 
a simple soul.” 

She was looking at him intently. 


“It’s all so strange, that awful muddle | 


you have come from. Shall I ever under- 
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‘been even more inspirited. 
je had been instrumental in 
if undesirable tenants, what 
Hes now accomplish in ridding 
ws of the undesirable Ezer? 
wher Tudt reached the barn 
‘looked back. Mrs. Pfeffer 
ii with long strides toward the 
ng in the high poise of her 
edom of her limbs, even 
s of her gown, rippled 
light breeze, slackened 
table depression swung 
heel. As Ida had said, 


the barnyard, Eben was 
crib. Ezer was telling him 
ting axle grease upon the 
while. At the moment 
Tudt stepped over the 
’s hammer hung limp. 
hurt puzzlement at his 


to look onto marriage 
Was protesting. ‘‘ Marriage 
Passing ower deeds from 
the woman anything, I 


in if she’s got somepun, 
ed Ezer shortly as he 
to the can. ‘‘But this 
Y opinion she ain’t got 
t does she go prodigin’ 
wy fur? Livin’ on us free 
he hat she is.” 
20st so expensive,’ Eben 
d if she ain’t got noth- 
je More reason fur why we 
to her free-handed, ain’t 


“No!”’ shouted Ezer. “‘Dopple! I ain’t 
running no poor farm. Two eggs that 
woman downs every morning, and eggs at 
thirty per the dozens.” 

Eben’s eyes slowly turned toward Grand- 
father Tudt. Their glances clung in mutual 
shock. 

“Take shame to yourself!’’ Grandfather 
Tudt stepped forward with asperity. ‘“‘Such 
nearness I ain’t hearing since I am born 
a’ready. The very ideas! Two eggs or how 
many a woman eats! A wisitor yet! And 
such a looker like what she is, and such a 
houseworker! You draw my breath.” 

“She could have all the looks in the 
world, but she ain’t looking good to me if 
she ain’t got nothing by her,’’ epitomized 
Ezer. He turned and gazed penetratingly 
at his grandparent. “‘And tell me this now: 
What put you up to thinking she had got a 
dairy and a crowd of goats? She keeps 
awful dumb about it.” 

For a moment Grandfather Tudt’s tongue 
hung suspended while he stared at his 
grandson as though he had never before 
seen him. But his original purpose was still 
strong within him. He dug his heels into 
the gravelly soil and retorted with feeble 
urge. 

“T guess if youse was to git around her 
and ast her was she feeling fur second mat- 
rimony, you’d pretty quick find out. The 
sect gits always limp in the tongue such 
times.” 

Ezer’s proud head tossed. 

“When you ketch me proposing mar- 
riages till I know oncet what I am gitting, 
tax me with it, will you? I ain’t fur putting 
my head into no dumb noose till I know 
oncet is there somepun fur me to ketch my 


teeth into on the other side of it. And this | 
one here, I pass it as my opinion, if she ever | 


had somepun, she has up and lost it fur 
debts or whatever. But then ag’in’’—his 
eyelids drew shrewdly until they all but 
touched—‘‘I would bet she ain’t ever had 
nothing.”’ He turned with deliberation to 
the grease can. 

‘‘Make mea liar to my face, would you?” 
screeched Grandfather Tudt. “‘Your own 
grampop! Slinker! I ain’t telling you no 
more was she got a dairy or ain’t she; no, 
nur goats neither. You ain’t worthy fur 
them. No, I would guess anyhow not! No, 
I ain’t fur helping you to no woman’s 
dairy, now I seen it fur the first time what 
you was anyhow!” 

“Hold your whiskers!’’ retorted Ezer. 
“Wait oncet till I ast youse fur your help. 
And take a thought to this: When I see 
somepun I feel fur, I go and git it.” He 
braced his feet widely and tossed his power- 
ful high-colored head in the direction of the 
house. ‘‘And if I ever see a woman I am 
wanting, I will go and git her.” He turned 
amused, challenging eyes upon Grand- 
father Tudt, picked up a twig, snapped it 
between his fingers and threw it away. 

It was a prankish gesture. Ezer’s eyes 
held a definite twinkle. But to Grandfather 
Tudt, tense with outrage, the action was 
horrible; he seemed to see a woman flung, 
broken, at Ezer’s feet. Grandfather Tudt’s 
eyes flew to Eben’s for a brief moment, 
then wrenched away; and in that wrench 
the conspiracy between them was broken. 

In steaming welter, he got back through 
the barn and stood in the sunlight. Where 
was he? He had gone into the barn intent 
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‘The old solder way 


The name “Liquid Solder”’ means all 
that it implies. 


There is only one. It bears the name 
and unqualified guarantee of Mr. A. 
P. Warner, famous inventor of the 
speedometer. 


It flows with the water and finds all. 


leaks—stops them quickly, completely 
and permanently. 


Get a can for your car or truck, new 
or old, to stop leaks or prevent leaks 
that are liable to develop any minute 
in 10 or more places—in radiator, hose 
and pump connections, water jackets, 
cracked cylinders, etc. 


Thousands of cars are needlessly 
headed toward the repair shop or the 
junk pile just because owners are 
neglecting leaks. Is yours? Many 
car owners consider water-leaks as 
little things that are harmless. They 
say water costs nothing... No! But 
the damages resulting from the loss 
of water daily proves most expensive. 


was to have the radiator removed for soldering. | : 
This deprives you of your car—makes an unsightly |; “> mS 
patch—and does not prevent new leaks. L/ & NG 


No repair is more necessary than 
stopping leaks. Lose gasoline through 
a leak and your car simply stops—no 
harm done. But every drop of water 
lost brings your motor nearer to the 
destructiveness of overheating. 


Don’t take this risk. Avoid cost of 
new radiator or expensive repairs for 
frozen pistons, burnt out bearings, 
cracked cylinders, etc. 


The use of Warner Liquid Solder is 
very simple and easy. It is the first 
thing to put in every brand new car 
because it removes scale, prevents 
rust and corrosion, protects metal 
and assists circulation. 


Millions of users endorse its wonderful 
efficiency. Guaranteed absolutely 
harmless. That is why substitutes may 
be dangerous. Beware of imitations. 
Demand the genuine Warner Liquid 
Solder in green can. Sold on money 
back basis. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, use 
coupon. 
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WARNER. PATTERSON Cor 914 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Inventor of ) Gt 


e Speedometer, 


“The new liquid solder way 


is inexpensive, quick and easy. You do it yourself | 
and make a better repair. It stops all leaks perma- 
nently and prevents new ones. | 
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Warner-Patterson Co., 914 So. Michigan Ave., Chicag'® 
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out. He says oncet where the females 
should keep middling quiet ower their own 
business or whatever.” 

Mrs. Pfeffer gazed deeply at Grand- 
father Tudt. It almost seemed as though 
she were smiling. 

“T ain’t ever much fur the blab,” she ob- 
served finally. ‘‘My dear departed give 
me a sour taste fur the talking. He done al- 
ways too much of it, the sweet soul.” 


Grandfather Tudt drew heavy breath as | 
he moiled up his slope. Not even his con- | 


viction that he had snatched the widow 
from lifelong misery sufficed to stifle the 
feeling that he had betrayed things near 
and dear. He stood in his side yard in a 
colorful litter of bits of crockery and rusting 
cans and gazed about him. Everywhere 
was pleasant confusion—disordered leisure. 
In the barn, his one horse was nudging off 
a loosened board. In the chicken yard, his 
one rooster was tilting ribaldly upon a 
discarded bed spring aslant the henhouse. 
His one cow, gorged with forbidden mash, 
hooked toward him rakishly. Joshua am- 
bled forward. Grandfather Tudt smote 
his breast after the manner of the mourners 
of old, nor recked that his palm was stabbed 
by the one crooked pin which maintained 
his shirt. 

But, after all, it is one thing to suffer for 
a noble cause. It is quite another thing to 
suffer without a cause, noble or otherwise. 
It was late afternoon upon the following 
day when Grandfather discovered that his 
self-inflicted torment was quite without a 
purpose. 

He was upon his knees when this stupe- 
fying revelation was borne to him, though 
he was not in the penitential mood which 
such posture would seem to signify. He 
was upon his knees behind the gooseberry 
hedge which separated his pasture from 
the Misenhelder apple orchard, hard upon 
the scent of a nest which a wayward pullet 
had stolen, when voices in earnest conver- 
sation struck upon his ear. Grandfather 
Tudt forsook the trail of the lonesome egg, 
eased back upon his haunches and peered 
through the prickly branches. 

That which he had greatly feared had 
come to pass. Ezer was alone with the 
widow. Moreover, the young man looked 
red, triumphant and every inch the pos- 
sessive male as he ravened his companion 
with eyes of admiration. She seemed un- 
conscious of his regard. Her gaze was cast 
caleulatingly upon the tree against which 
he had rested a ladder. Grandfather 
Tudt’s dehorned gums churned nervous 
saliva. 

““So you have got a dairy by you then!”’ 
Ezer ejaculated. “And was it, mebbe, a 
hunert cows or some such?” 

““Twicet ower.” 

The widow began snatching apples into 
a pail. He took a step toward her. 

“And goats on the top of the dairy?” he 
prodded. 

“Best make the ladder against this 
limb,” she calculated. 

But Ezer stood in warm daze. 

“T got more pasture than what I am 
needing,’’ he insinuated softly. 

She looked at him then, one swift, click- 
ing glance. She resumed her picking. 

“Why ain’t you gitting yourself some 
cows fur it then?”’ She was not smiling, 
but she looked as though she were. 

Ezer’s hand convulsed toward her. 

“That there’s just what I’m calculating 
to do,’’ he said thickly. His hand drew 
back. ‘But look here, it wonders me you 
could give yourself dare to go off and leave 
it that way. I mean, I guess nobody’s got 
a claim on you fur it, was they?” 

She laughed. ‘‘Well, the undertaker 
seems to think he has. Anyway, it’s him 
where’s running it fur me.” 

Ezer’s foot jerked backward as from a 
precipice. His heel caught the ladder and 
it crashed; but he did not note it. 

“You mean,” he said sepulchrally, 
“where he’s taking the profits fur him- 
self—what you might call debts, or what- 
ever?” 

“T guess that’s what you call it,” ob- 
served Mrs. Pfeffer cheerfully. 
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HALF-WAY 


THE UPPER SASH 
is glazed with 
polished Plate 


Glass. Note the 
perfect clarity of 
every detail. 


MANY handsome homes fall 
far short of perfection simply 
because they are glazed with 
inferior glass. Yet the dif- 
ference in ‘cost’ between 
ordinary window glass and 
polished Plate Glass is com- 
paratively small. In fact, the 
total cost of glazing a house 
of any size with Plate Glass 
will average only about one 
per cent of the cost of the 
house. 

Plate Glass enhances the 
beauty and increases the sell- 
ing or renting value of any 
building. It cannot harm 
the eyes by distorting vision. 
It does not break easily. It 
conserves heat and reduces 
sound. Your architect will 
be glad to supply you with 
the figures that prove its true 
economy. ' 


PLtateE GLass MANUFACTURERS 
of AMERICA 


First National Bank Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HOUSES 


THE LOWER SasH 
ts glazed with 


ordinary window 
glass. Jote how 
tt twists and dis- 
torts the vision. 
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Ezer snatched the ladder, prodded it 
into the ground and began mounting it 
tempestuously. Halfway up he paused. 

‘* Pfeffer must have been some manager!” 
he gritted scathingly. 

“The worst manager ever born into But- 
house County,” agreed the widow. 

Ensued the fall of apples into pails. En- 
sued also the fall of Grandfather Tudt from 
limp haunches. Indeed, for the silent mo- 
ments in which Ezer and the widow plucked 
the fruitage, Grandfather Tudt was a total 
loss to the egg-hunting profession. Of what 
use were his fine heroics now? Of what use 
to safeguard a widow when there was noth- 
ing to guard her against? He had given his 
liberty and his pursuit of happiness for 
something which was nothing. There is no 
more foolish job in the world than that of 
chaperoning a widow who does not need to 
be chaperoned. 

Early upon the following morning Grand- 
father Tudt, peering forlornly from behind 
the tattered bandanna which served him as 
parlor curtain, beheld the lady as she lifted 
the frazzled rope over the gatepost. Faint 
hope stirred within him as she rocked back- 
ward upon her heels, unscrewing her tooth 
in evident dismay as she looked about her. 
But she suddenly started strongly forward; 
and her face, as she swept onward, bore the 
most devastating determination he had 
ever seen. He fumbled open the door and 
fell back before her. 

She stood for another moment after she 
had clicked through the three rooms and 
screwed up her tooth. The light of battle 
was now definitely in her eye. Her nos- 
trils quivered combat. She had found task 
worthy of her mettle and she was champing 
to begin. She seemed fairly to breathe out 
slaughter as her eye fell upon a beloved 
drapery of cobwebs above his dining table. 

“Tt’s all the same family lived there four 
years,’ he pleaded. ‘“‘And they have got 
their little ones by them now.” 

Mrs. Pfeffer vented a curdling laugh. 

“Hitch awhile,’ she commanded, ‘‘and 
git to town as soon as youse otherwise kin. 
I want some lye and some scouring soap 
and some whitewash and a good heavy 
broom and a scrubbing brush with stiff 
bristles at and—leave me see now i! 

Grandfather Tudt harried his shaken 
frame to the buggy shed, glad to escape 
even upon so lugubrious an errand. When 
he returned he sat upon his sprung-wheeled 
wagon and wondered if he were he. In his 
yard, naked to the staring elements, was 
everything he possessed in the world. Even 
his chaste bed, with its blankets which he 
soused in the creek annually each Fourth 
of July, was tilting dizzily against the side 
of the house, the keg which served it as leg 
raped from beneath it. From the house 
issued a harsh sound which he had never 
heard, but his prescient soul knew it for 
what it was. Mrs. Pfeffer was stripping 
from his walls successive layers of news- 
papers gummed together with flour paste, 
an accumulation of thirty years. 

Days passed. When the house was fin- 
ished, she began on the barn. When the 
barn was finished, she began on the out- 
houses and the yard. When these were 
finished, she began on Grandfather Tudt 
and well-nigh finished him. He found him- 
self going about in a clean and buttoned 
shirt and in fastened shoes. Freedom had 
been reft even from his little toe; his visitor 
had neatly half-soled his footgear. Grand- 
father Tudt felt like a deposed Pharaoh 
wandering about his erstwhile domains, 
bound hand and foot in grave clothes. 
Joshua narrowly escaped horrible demoli- 
tion. 

““How old is that there pig?’’ demanded 
Mrs. Pfeffer one day. 

“Nine years, and still going strong,” 
pridefully responded Grandfather Tudt. 

“‘T guess, strong,’’ commented his com- 
panion dryly. ‘‘But he might mebbe make 
middling pickle.” 

“Pickle!””, Grandfather Tudt got his 
breath and expounded the law according to 
Joshua. He scurried to town, purchased a 
padlock and remanded the prophet, pro- 
testing valiantly, to durance vile, himself 
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guarding the key within his buttoned shirt. 
He never entirely recovered his equa- 
nimity, however; never did he behold the 
widow slicing bread with her clean, de- 
cisive strokes but that cold grue shivered 
his spine. 

Scrubbed to a thin and cutting edge, 
Grandfather Tudt dodged about, wonder- 
ing feebly when the end would come. Most 
galling of all were the taunts of the astute 
Ezer on whose account all this indignity 
was being suffered. 

“Thought you’d grab her off me, heh?” 
The young man would laugh uproariously. 
“Well, you got her; now you kin keep her. 
The joke’s on you, grampop!”’ 

Nevertheless, that Mrs. Pfeffer held at- 
traction for him was evident. Once at 
least each day he climbed the hill and 
watched her as she strode about like a 
golden-brown Victory. The dust which 
rolled about her seemed as so much life- 
giving incense, the pails of water she sloshed 
about as so much invigorating tonic. 

Came a Sabbath morning when she stood 
in the doorway and announced blithely, as 
her eyes roved from spot to spot: 

“And now it seems like it ain’t nothing 
more to be did. So I guess’’—she felt for 
her tooth. Her host looked up with more 
spirit than he had been able to summon 
since her arrival—‘‘so I guess you and me 
have got to be hunting us up somepun, 
ain’t not? Leave me see now. I guess I 
could stop by you till next Saturday two 
weeks mebbe.”’ 

Grandfather Tudt sat down. His mouth 
woppered open. His fingers worked at his 
collar. 

“Leave your shirt shut and closed up, 
grampop. The reason I can’t be staying by 
you longer is my dairy. I got to be gitting 
soon back and fetch it off of Kindlebarger.”’ 

“Fetch it off ’ twittered Grand- 
father Tudt. ‘“‘Then you kin git it back? 
I mean, you got a dairy then?”’ 

“Did I have a dairy? That does now 
make a laugh fur me. Did I have a dairy 
oncet? Ain’t everybody knowing I got a 
dairy? The biggest dairy in Buthouse 
County.” 

Grandfather Tudt’s heels feebly scraped 
the floor. 

“Don’t go scutching the matting with 
your heels; it makes a wear.on it. But my 
dairy now. I guess Kindlebarger throwed 
you off. Well, him—it’s some funny about 


him. He’s the undertaker, you know, 
where’s running the place fur me.’’ She 
paused in bright meditation. ‘Oh, well, 


where’s the use? 
little.” 

She was in fine fettle. Color flew beneath 
her fine skin. She laughed frequently as 
she briskly sketched her life in the past, as 
she briskly outlined her plans for the future. 

“And now I ain’t giving you nothing 
more.”’ She twinkled at him after some 
moments. ‘‘ You look to have all you could 
stand.” 

Grandfather Tudt wanted nothing more. 
Indeed, he could scarcely digest all he had. 
He picked his way across the yard, stretch- 
ing his neck like a chicken with an over- 
gorged craw. He opened the padlock to 
Joshua’s pen and sank down upon the dis- 
emboweled sofa which had been immured 
therein. This symbol of his erstwhile manly 
estate he had dragged thither some days 
since with trembling gusto after he had 
barely saved it from the ax. 

The imprisoned prophet sat dourly in a 
far corner and regarded his jailer with a 


I might as well blab a 
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hostile eye. But Grandfather Tudt did not 
note the inhospitality. He was even then 
filing and pigeonholing the incredible bits 
of information he had just received. 

For upward of an hour he sat taking out 
the bits and looking at them, arranging and 
rearranging. He was beginning to feel him- 
self once more a man of business; and as a 
man of business, he was sensing in Mrs. 
Pfeffer’s amazing revelations the solution 
of his problem. The problem in itself was a 
difficult one, involving as it did the polite 
shunting of an invited guest from his prem- 
ises; but it was further complicated by his 
heart-deep desire to perpetrate upon Ezer a 
hoax so spectacular that the young man’s 
lips would be forever sealed to badinage 
against himself. 

Finally he spiked thrice and rose with 
alacrity. He stole a glance toward his 
guest, who was searching the Scriptures in 
the shade of the house, and ramped down 
the hill to the Misenhelders. Eben and Ida 
sat upon the porch in peaceful meditation. 
Between them snored Ezer. Grandfather 
Tudt prodded the latter and what he had 
to say he said swiftly and impressively. 

“And she has got the biggest dairy in 
Buthouse yet,’ he emphasized for the 
third time. ‘‘So, to be sure, she can’t be 
stopping by us just so much longer. That 
is to say,” he concluded with a prodigious 
wink, “she ain’t stopping if somebody 
ain’t persuading her fur to stop.” 

Ezer was now never more awake in his 
life. 

“What do you mean by that now? You 
ain’t gitting cracked after no woman, was 
you? At your age!” 

If Grandfather Tudt’s little toe had been 
a free agent as of yore, he would have wrig- 
gled it. As it was, he murmured with 
downcast eyes, “‘Of course, a _ stylish 
dairy—and goats on the top of it.” 

““A body does like her’’—Ida’s little 
hands flustered in her starched lap—‘‘and 
if grampop feels fur gitting married 43 

“That’s enough dum _ foolishness!” 
sliced Ezer. ‘‘Here’s this barn now. Why 
ain’t she gitting at it like she give her 
word?”’ He started slightly and eyed his 
ancestor with rising suspicion. ‘‘I am git- 
ting onto the hint of this here. You knowed 
all the time she had a dairy. You drug her 
off, that’s what you did. Old goat! In all 
my life I ain’t hearing of nothing so under- 
neath.” 

Grandfather Tudt, artist in minor cli- 
maxes, hesitated for a moment in dramatic 
suspense. Then he proffered mildly: 

“Tain’t, just to say, ast her fur her prom- 
ise. Some such other might git ahead of me 
yet if they stepped lively.” 

Again Ezer fixed his grandparent with a 
penetrating stare. He rose and stretched 
elaborately. He spat between his teeth. 
With exaggerated slowness he sauntered 
into the front door. Ten minutes later 
Grandfather Tudt, from strategic position, 
saw him with exaggerated rapidity bolting 
from the back door. The young man had 
performed marvels with his toilet in the 
short time; he had donned his ceremonial 
Prince Albert, a white collar and a new 
straw hat. 

Grandfather Tudt airily flung open the 
top button of his shirt. For some consider- 
able time he sat in pleasant dalliance with 
Eben and Ida. Then he, too, made for his 
hill top by roundabout course. Arrived at 
the rear of his dwelling, he cocked an ear 
toward the sound of voices, then inched 
jauntily along the clapboarding. 
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Julius, accustomed to encounter, or to 
need, some sort of finesse in most of his af- 
fairs, could not quite realize that a plain 
race-course crook could think it worth while 
to come so brazenly out in the open in the 
forlorn hope of publicly pursuing and win- 
ning a stake like Aunt Eleanor—rushing in, 
so to speak, where even Julius Balm trod 
with extreme caution and delicacy. 

He foresaw himself registering a failure 
with Gainsborough and, as he certainly had 
not succeeded, as planned, in counteracting 
that by a private success with Aunt 
Eleanor, it was with rather less than his 
usual confidence that Julius went with Dim- 
ity to bestow ants’ eggs on the already 
bilious goldfish. But, in spite of himself, 
Dimity raised his spirits—in a way. 

“Fancy bothering to feed a lot of shabby 
old goldfishes, Mr. Balm,” she said happily 
at the fishpond, and tipped out about half a 
million ants’ eggs from a cardboard box. 
“There, poor things—eat those,” she added, 
and supplemented the eggs with the box. 

Then she turned, slipped an arm through 
that of Julius, and said should they have a 
little walk together. 

“T should think you are awfully tired of 
everything, aren’t you, please, dear Mr. 
Balm?” inquired Dimity rather vaguely as 
they entered the rhododendron walk. 

“T am afraid I don’t quite follow, 
plained Julius, fairly anxiously. 

The lovely little thing at his side pressed 
his arm with a sort of affection. 

“Oh, I didn’t mean anything compli- 
cated. I don’t think it is a very good plan 
to bother too much over complicated things 
in the summer, do you? I just meant being 
refused by Aunt Eleanor and things like 
that,’”’ she explained. 

Julius blushed faintly at the ears, feeling 
thoroughly middle-aged. 

“T should think that auntie was quite 
wrong not to snap you up while she had the 
opportunity, dear Mr. Balm. Though I 
don’t think that daddy or grandpa would 
agree with me, do you, please? Daddy is 
coming tomorrow fora few hours’ visit 

“Ts that so?” Julius was interested. 

“Oh, yes, that is so; didn’t you know? I 
should think he would have told you, be- 
cause we all—the bridesmaids, I mean, of 
course—rather think that daddy is hoping 
you will have found out some way with 
which to save auntie from the major.” 

Julius raised his brows very impressively. 

“Save, Miss Dimity?”’ 

““Oh, yes. You see, daddy doesn’t be- 
lieve very much in the major and he is quite 
confident that you will unmask him. 
Mummy told us that in confidence, you 
see.” 

She stopped, fairylike in her tennis frock, 
and looked up at the business expert. 

‘Grandpa thinks you will do’ so too. 
And you have everybody’s very best wishes, 
too, dear Mr. Balm. Daddy told mother 
that if you are successful he is gaging to have 
an article about you entitled The Business 
Expert and Why in his review, The New 
World. He isn’t going to intrust the article 
to any seedy old author, he told mamma; he 
is going to write it himself. He said he was 
going to make it very clear that the busi- 
ness expert was necessary in all classes of 
business and that the social adviser was es- 
sential in all stratas—was it/‘stratas’?—of 
society. Fancy all that being about you, 
dear Mr. Balm.” 


” 


ex- 


Julius laughed RE Ns —and mayhap a 


trifle hollowly. 

“Very gratifying, I’m otal Miss Dim- 
ity,’’ he said—not withov t a very real sin- 
cerity, for he knew that rere money would 
not buy such a boost in The New World. 
The money would have'to be much more 
than mere to secure him; a write-up of that 
quality. 

But the thing was two-edged. He 
thought carefully. This prattling little 
golden head by his side|seemed to assume 
that he had advanced mbtters to the stage 
where, on the morrow, /jae would greet the 
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auger-pointed Gainsborough with a hearty 
shake of the right hand and instantly there- 
after airily proceed with his disengaged left 
hand to push the major and Mr. Alabone 
clean off everybody’s horizon. 

But that was a full-sized assumption— 
and Julius, with the heartiest good will in 
the world, yet was totally unable to visual- 
ize himself doing anything of the kind. 

So, only too well aware that he was 
addressing the apple of the eye of the pro- 
prietor of The New World, the pet little 
maid of the wealthy owner of Sfitz, the 
highly probable daughter-in-law of Sir Bes- 
semer Crust, the millionaire, and the chick 
of Aunt Eleanor Savernake, Julius expertly 
made haste to check any further expansion 
of the great expectations which appeared to 
be generally entertained about him and his 
abilities. 

“Nothing, my dear Miss Dimity, would 
give me more profound pleasure than to 
unmask Major D’Estrange—to use a 
rather stark phrase—if I were convinced 
that he deserved it. But I have given the 
matter a great deal of close, even keen, at- 
tention, and I am far, very far, from -being 
satisfied that he is a man who can—who 
needs to be—unmasked. At the present 
stage he appears to be a simple half-pay 
officer and a gentleman. One cannot un- 
mask a man like that, Miss Dimity.” 

Dimity’s hand tightened on Julius 
Balm’s. 

“‘T never bother about such things,’’ she 
trilled. ‘“‘SoI can’t help much, can I? But 
all the same I think that you are awfully 
lenient to Major D’Estrange and Mr. Ala- 
bone, dear Mr. Balm.” 

“*Tenient,’ Miss Dimity?” Julius ap- 
peared to be extremely surprised. ‘Tell 
me, please, what exactly do you mean by 
‘lenient’?”’ 

“Well, it’s like daddy says he is to his 
authors. He says that if it wasn’t for him 
the poor—do you mind ?—devils would half 
starve, only he is lenient to them and keeps 
them fed at least, though, daddy says, they 
don’t really deserve it, poor darlings.” 

She laughed happily, carelessly, like a 
bird in the rhododendrons. 

“But I don’t quite see the—the—paral- 
lel, Miss Dimity,” demurred Julius. “I 
can, of course, quite understand that the 
author folk have to be handled with gloves 
on, naturally, but how, exactly, is it leni- 
ent to acknowledge that Major D’Estrange 
is a simple English gentleman—and that 
Mr. Alabone is a respectable manager of 
a—er—respectable business?”’ 

“‘Why, of course, because they aren’t—I 
should think,’”’ explained Dimity. 

“Oh, should you?” ejaculated Julius. 

“Why, of course,” said Dimity. 

“But—tell me, quite frankly—could you 
prove that, Miss Dimity?”’ inquired Julius 
with some urgency. 

“Why, of course,” laughed Aunt Elea- 
nor’s chick gayly if somewhat monot- 
onously. 

Julius stayed his stride. 

“Tell me—as an old friend—why they 
aren’t—er—what they seem to be, Miss 
Dimity,” he requested. 

“Well, you see, to begin with, the major 
is only giving the bridesmaids a silly little 
pearl brooch each,” explained Dimity, with 
the air of one who exposes a whole army of 
villains. 

‘“‘But—after all—surely—what else could 
he do? That is usual, I believe, is it not? 
Pearl brooches! Surely bridegrooms almost 
invariably give pearl brooches? What 
would bridesmaids look for if not pearl 
brooches?’”’ asked Julius, genuinely mysti- 
fied. 

“Why, of course pearl necklaces,” ex- 
plained Dimity carelessly, plucking a rho- 
dodendron bloom. 

Once more Mr. Balm stopped short. 

“Miss Dimity, may I say—may I 


ask—may I beg you to tell me, as one old | 


chum speaking to another, whether you 
(Continued on Page 109) 
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your auntie. Now, I do not attempt to dis- 
guise from you that I am engaged by your 
papa, and by your grandpapa, to do what I 
can to prevent your auntie from being im- 
posed upon, either by Major D’Estrange or, 
for that matter, her manager, Mr. Alabone. 
I need your help, and I believe it will be in- 
valuable to me. I will struggle to the last 
gasp to procure for you whatever return 
you feel you wish, but I do most earnestly 
suggest that it is imperative, nay, desper- 
ately important, that we have no double- 
crossing —er—misunderstanding.”’ 

Dimity looked a little shocked. 

“Oh, certainly not; that would be dread- 
ful, I should think,” she gasped. 

“The arrangement, as I see it, is as fol- 
lows: You assure me that you can show me 
how to eliminate Major D’Estrange from 
your auntie’s future, and to eliminate Ala- 
bone from his sinecure as manager of your 
auntie’s factory—thus enabling your papa 
and grandpapa to put your auntie’s affairs 
into perfect order. That is so, is it not?” 

' Dimity nodded. 

“Oh, yes, I promise that. It is so easy, 
you see, that I shouldn’t think I could pos- 
sibly fail.” 

The sheer airy confidence in her sweet, 
childish voice moved Julius to greater 
blandness. 

“Quite so, oh, quite,’ he said. ‘‘And in 
return for your kindness you wish that I 
share my fees with you to the extent of a 
pearl necklace each for your sisters, Miss 
Torfrida and Miss Bethoe, and—possibly 
one for yourself?” 

“Oh, well, I suppose I had better have 
one, too,’”’ said Dimity, with a tiny yawn. 
“* As you insist so!” 

Julius looked as if he wished to say that 
he hadn’t insisted so, but decided against 
it. 

Instead, he smiled—a shade wanly. 

“Have you any particular choice? Is 
there any special design of necklace you 
wish, Miss Dimity? Any special shop you 
wish to get them from?” he inquired, care- 
fully groping toward her notions about 
price. 

“‘Oh, no—you see, I ordered them yester- 
day, dear Mr. Balm. I should think they 
would be at the shop in the town tomorrow. 
They had to send to London for them.”’ 

Icicles slithered up and down the care- 
fully expressionless Mr. Balm’s spine. 

““And—er—may I venture to inquire 
what is the—um—figure, the—ah—ap- 
proximate cost of the necklaces?” 

Dimity thought, nibbling at one tiny 
bent finger tip. 

“‘Of course you may,” she agreed readily. 
“They want either four hundred and fifty 
pounds or five hundred and fifty pounds 
each for them. I’ve forgotten which.” 

Julius started violently, galvanically. 

“Each? Each, child? Have a heart, 
Dimity Gay. That’s absolutely cannibal, I 
assure you! Sixteen hundred pounds’ worth 
of pearls for a friendly little thing like say- 
ing your own auntie from trouble, and help- 
ing your daddy and grandpa! Cannibal, 
truly cannibal, Miss Dimity. Honestly, it 
iss} 

But Dimity only laughed. The careless- 
ness in her voice was perfect because it was 
genuine. 

“T don’t care,” she said. ‘‘ Daddy’s well 
off, and grandpa is wealthy and I should 
think you are very rich—so what is a few 
stuffy old necklaces for anybody who wants 
to be kind to everybody? I don’t want one 
of the necklaces. I shall give mine to 
mummy. If I like to marry Archie I shall 
have the family jewels some day and they 
are worth forty thousand pounds or twenty 
thousand or something or other, so what 
good is a cheap little necklace to me, except 
just for fun?” 

Julius clutched at that. 

““Why, that’s perfectly true, Miss Dim- 
ity ——’” he began, but Dimity went on 
dreamily. 

“Of course I can see that it must be per- 
fectly dreadful for you, dear Mr. Balm. 
Daddy doesn’t like spending money very 
much, I know—my pocket money is only 
five shillings a week—and I should think 
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that grandpa is stingier even than dear 
daddy. I can’t think how you will have the 
courage to make them pay you enough fees 
to buy our necklaces. And, truly, Iam very 
sorry in a way—only, you see, daddy never 
gave me anything much except for what 
mummy made him give me—and grandpa 
never gave me anything at all, except for 
what he had to.” 

“Tt’s very hard,’ mumbled Julius. 
don’t know if I can do it.” 

“Yes, I know. I should think you just 
hate me, don’t you? Say quite frankly if 
you do. I shall understand,” invited Dim- 
ity. 

“Nobody could hate you, Miss Dimity,”’ 
said Julius. “But they might think that 
you are a little expensive.” 

Dimity laughed gayly. 

“Do you call that about the necklaces 
expensive?’’ she asked. ‘“‘Goodness! Some 
day I shall be really expensive, I expect. 
But not to you or dear daddy or grandpa,” 
she added reassuringly. 

Julius capitulated while the capitulating 
was good. 

** Ah, well, then—I will do my best, Miss 
Dimity,’’ he declared valiantly. 

Dimity pressed his arm. 

“There! I knew you would understand. 
That is why we arefriends. You always un- 
derstand.” 

““Yes,’”’ echoed Julius. ‘‘I do understand. 
There is that about me.” 

They turned to rejoin the others. 

Walking beside her through the wood- 
land beyond the lawn, Mr. Balm was 
quaintly conscious that he was far indeed 
from hating her. She was too pretty, too 
sweet, altogether too fair and friendly and 
sympathetic to hate. 

But as for her father and her old grandpa, 
Julius Balm, business expert, felt he could 
have kicked them both from Ludgate Hill 
to Charing Cross, even though that would 
be neither businesslike nor expert. 

Five shillings a week pocket money for a 
little soul like Dimity—bah! It wouldn’t 
keep her in ice cream two days. Hot 
weather like this. 

Julius could have hoofed Gainsborough 
on to Piccadilly. 

And after all, as Dimity proceeded 
naively to explain, it might have been so 
much worse for him. Suppose, for exam- 
ple, she had wanted, nay, insisted upon, a 
necklace of the quality of her Aunt Elea- 
nor’s—a three-thousand-pound ornament, 
prewar price. That would have been some- 
thing worth while grieving about. 

Julius admitted it. 

“The Lord made you strong, Miss Dim- 
ity, yes, but on the whole I’ll not deny—all 
being well—he made you merciful, all, as I 
say, being well. . I ought not to have 
used that word ‘cannibal’ to you, Miss 
Dimity. Iseethat now. Iamsorry, child! 
I did not want to hurt you; I was startled, 
that was all.” 

Dimity looked up at him with bright 
eyes and caught his big white hand, squeez- 
ing it affectionately. 

“Oh, Mr. Balm, you must never talk like 
that to me, or I will never have anything at 
all. . You see, I am so silly that when 
people are kind to me I just want to do 
everything for them. If they really mean 
it,” she added. 

So Julius, being by no means sure 
whether he meant it or not, left well alone 
and said no more. 

He hadn’t much chance, anyway, for as 
they came out on the lawn, Dimity saw 
Devenish and turned off for what seemed 
to be a most interesting little private chat 
with him, which lasted till teatime, when 
James gravitated to Bethoe’s side and 
stayed there—not a difficult matter when 
Beth felt that way—until Clarence was 
able to tear himself away from Maulfry for 
the long motor run back to Ernemouth. 

The major put in an appearance shortly 
after Devenish had gone, evidently being 
well served by his intelligence depart- 
ment—probably Alabone. Like Alabone, 
he very quickly decided that Devenish had 
not recognized him and consequently had 
not thought it worth while talking about 
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him to Aunt Eleanor, and so, within a few 
minutes he was quite his charming, easy- 
mannered self —devoting his whole time, as 
one might put it, to his fiancée. 

Mr. Julius Balm, seeming a little silent 
and subdued, no one appeared to know why, 
also had left soon after tea—rather sooner, 
in fact. 

So that the bridesmaids were left to 
amuse themselves for the evening, which 
they did without much difficulty. 


x 


RUE as an old Uncle Tom hound run- 

ning nose down to a trail, the gentle 
Gainsborough Gay, with mamma, arrived 
next morning to spend a day at Fairmeasure 
Manor with them all. And, hardly less 
staunch to the trail, a little later grandpa 
appeared—his excuse being that Archie 
Crust’s car had broken down and that for- 
tunately a quiet day at the Sfitz works had 
given him a chance to oblige Archie with a 
lift over to see Dimity. Seeing that there 
were half a dozen cars of various kinds in 
the garage at Crust Court, it was a pretty 
poor excuse, but it was good enough for 
grandpa, who had formed his own shrewd 
opinion as to why Gainsborough Gay had 
not quailed from engaging the services of 
the expensive Julius Balm. 

Nobody knew better than old Avery that 
if any weakness was common to the male 
members of the family it was a weakness for 
absorbing each other’s, or anybody else’s, 
business, if and when they could. 

Just as he knew his stepson, Gains- 
borough Gay, book publisher and cinema 
theater owner, would have absorbed his 
Sfitz manufacturing business as cheerfully 
as a parched sponge will absorb rain, so 
grandpa would have absorbed a controlling 
interest in Gainsborough’s book business, 
and been glad of the opportunity. 

Both intended to absorb Aunt Eleanor’s 
business, for the lady’s own sake, apart 
from their own, if they saw or could create 
half a chance, precisely as Gainsborough 
would have absorbed the business of Mr. 
Henry Sadler, Torfrida’s most favored pur- 
suer, or that of the grim old papa of Maul- 
fry’s Clarence, or even the colossal concern 
of Sir Bessemer Crust, given half a chance. 
Devenish’s commission agency they would 
have left very steadfastly alone—not un- 
derstanding racing. 

The large and horned antelope used as a 
python’s lunch invariably dislocates the 
python’s jaw hinges, but the python is ever 
ready to take a chance with his hinges and 
rarely loses by it. Though far indeed from 
being pythons, both Gainsborough and 
grandpa were ever ready to take a chance 


with the hinges of the bank accounts and | 


other resources. But each respected the 
other, and both were too keen to fight over 
what might be more easily and inexpen- 
sively shared. 

The gentle Julius Balm, having spent a 
long evening mentally milling things over, 
had decided to get them together at once. 

He fancied he could just figure himself 
successfully extracting from them jointly 
the amount he required. He had coquetted 
for some time with the idea of playing one 
off against the other, but a conviction that 
neither Gainsborough Gay nor grandpa 
was liable to be really a docile pawn had 
finally killed that idea. After all, he had to 
produce certain goods. But he hadn’t any 
to produce. 

Little Dimity, it appeared, was the one 
with the goods, but, fortunately, she had 
promised to produce them. 

Evidently he believed in Dimity, for 
when, presently, he called at Fairmeasure 
Manor and, after preliminaries, found him- 
self sitting in a retired summerhouse with 
Messrs. Gay and Hackett, well out of ear- 
shot but well within eyeshot of the ladies on 
and about the lawn and gardens, he was as 
bright a business expert as ever snipped off 
the end of a client’s cigar. 

“T have now been able to look into the 
little difficulty for the solution of which 
both you gentlemen, by a curious coinci- 
dence, retained me,” he said. 

“Hey?” said Mr. Hackett loudly. 
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“Pardon me, Balm, I am slow-witted this 
morning. I don’t follow you at all!” de- 
clared Gainsborough. ‘Am I to under- 
stand that you were retained by my father 
as well as by myself?”’ 

Julius Balm nodded impassively. 

“Yes. Itis simple. You both offered me 
retainers to do my best to assure the future 
happiness and financial well-being of Mrs. 
Savernake. Two retainers, naturally, are 
better than one. I shall explain—and ad- 
vise.” ‘ 

He cleared his throat. 

“Union,” he began, “‘is strength, when it 
cannot be avoided. I shall show clearly—I 
trust—that, united, you gentlemen may 
possibly stand, whereas, divided, you may 
very easily fall—fall flat.”’ 

He talked for ten minutes, and he was a 
fine talker. At the beginning of the busi- 
ness expert’s discourse grandpa and Gains- 
borough had been glaring with shocked 
eyes at each other; at the end of the gentle 
Julius’ statement they were beaming—a 
newly made partners will. ; 

“And so, gentlemen, having taken every 
possibility into consideration, I advise that 
you pool your generous desires to aid Mrs. 
Savernake, pool the capitals you purpose 
to employ, pool my fees and expenses— 
frankly, they will be heavy, it is my duty 
to say so, as I do now—and, finally, to pool 
and divide the natural profits which will 
inevitably accrue to you.” 

He waited, watching them. 

“T will confess quite freely that I like 
your proposal that we pool—share—ex- 
penses, Balm,” admitted Gainsborough 
Gay sincerely. 

“Yes. That’s very well indeed. But 
what’s all this about pooling the profits?” 
asked Mr. Hackett in his simple, direct 
way. 

““As you pay, my dear sir, so you draw,” 
explained Julius blandly. ‘‘What can be 
fairer?”’ 

“Nothing, if it’s fair,” reluctantly agreed 
grandpa. He exchanged nods with Gains- 
borough. ; 

“Very well. You have done wisely.” 

Julius Balm leaned forward to him and 
he was not merely impressive; he was al- 
most oppressive. 

“T may tell you at once that I can ar- 
range at practically any moment for the 
well-deserved dismissal of this man Alabone 
from his post of manager to the Savernake 
Tankard Works.” 

Both his listeners looked charmed. 

“Well, well, that’s something at all 
events,’ smiled Gainsborough. 

“Very well done—always knew the man 
was no good,” added grandpa. 

Julius nodded unsmilingly, like a man- 
darin. 

“That will only cost you a matter of one 
thousand pounds,’ he purred. ‘These 
small revolutions cannot be arranged for 
nothing. And I hasten to say that this is by 
no means the end of the expense.” 

They stared mutely as he continued. 

“T can, moreover, guarantee that—also, 


practically speaking—at any moment I. 


can blot out forever this man, D’Estrange— 
with Mrs. Savernake’s hearty and cordial 
agreement and coéperation!’’ he said, more 
sonorously, and the bleak autumn on their 
faces reverted again to summer. 

“And that will cost you the compara- 
tively insignificant figure of a further thou- 
sand pounds,”’ he added, and, noting their 
sudden scowls, continued—rising as he 
spoke. “And, finally, Iam prepared to half 
promise but not yet wholly to guarantee 
that Mrs. Savernake will shortly be willing 
and grateful to allow you, her nearest and 
dearest relatives, to transform the tankard 
business into a limited liability company 
with yourselves as prominent members of 
the board of directors!” 

They stood up, a little excited. 

“And that will cost you the relatively 
trivial figure of another thousand pounds!” 

“Why, why, Balm—my dear Balm—you 
are really miraculous, you know,’ began 
Gainsborough Gay. 

“Yes, but he’s ruinous expensive,” 
grieved grandpa. 


“Yes, yes, I know I am. a 
pensive, looked at shortsighted 
you I was enormously expensiy¢ 
that is, by the standard of th 
business expert. Do me the jus 
knowledge that I have always. 
fully advised you of the great 
employing my services,” beg, 
warmly. ‘‘Though, for that, 
not blame me personally. Your 
that great law, that wonderf 
and—in its way—beautiful law, 
and demand!” | 

They saw that, without muc 
asm. 
“‘That’s another three thousa 
said grandpa. ‘Well now, how: 
ing to do those things? What ste 
taking to carry out your guarant 

But that was precisely what 
not free to tell—and what, to b 
did not by any means know, | 
in fact, the remotest idea. Bi ; 

He had had one experience of 
Dimity Gay. And he was willi 
on her forever after. Julius B 


hard and capable man—and 
judge of ladykind. Dimi : 
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what she could do and she hac 
price. That was enough for Mr, 
He had practically doubled t 
baby’s figure—in case of accid 
shouldered it onto Messrs. Gay | 
ett. And they looked like taki 
Later, when Dimity told hi 
carry out his guaranties, he - 
Gainsborough and grandpa, 
he might not. He would 
Meantime he shook his hea 
comradely. ; 
“That isn’t possible,” he said’ 
“nor practical. You must, I { 
that to me. If I purchase a bot 
from you, Mr. Hackett, I pay 
market figure, and I don’t ask hi 
it or what you put init. IfIb 
from you, my dear Gay, I don’t 
you did to the author to get it. 
my money and you supply the 
that not so? Equally, now, Iam 
you of the price I am afraid youy 
pay for my goods. But let me: 
day will dawn when you will rega 
biggest bargain you ever mac 
men! . What do you say! 
proceed—or am I to catch m; 
town?” j 
With a curious eagerness, most 
paradoxically fraught with pai 
tance, grandpa and his stepson 1 
their check books. a 
“Never done business this wé 
bled Mr. Hackett. “And it do 
right—not for an old man like n 
“T know, I know,” soothed Jul 
“But the true business expert, in 
own interests, is compelled to | 
rigid rule that age don’t matt 
things are arbitrary. As an, 
nay, I venerate your yea 
But as a business expert it 
ence to me if you are a hundrec 
years old. Entirely for your ov 
understand.” es 
But grandpa shook a stubbort) 
“T don’t agree with that. . «| 
your check. Fifteen hundred—n 
And added something that so 


commonly like “ Blast you! *—hil 
old man. a 


xr a | 
ERENELY wound around chi 


I, 
three thousand pounds, }. 
Balm strolled blandly into | 
things in search of little 
was affable to Major D’Es! 
was courtly to Aunt El 
Gainsborough Gay he was d 
tentive; to Torfrida remo 
to Maulfry and Bethoe he was 
brother. Through and pas 
drifted ultimately to Dimi 
Archie to see the goldfish - 
millions of ants’ eggs and a 
Dimity noted him from } 
the son of Sir Bessemer C: 
far side of the elaborately b 
pond. (Continued on Pa 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Here it ts: the greatest advance yet made in 
home cleaning science; a perfected principle 


Sponsored by the world’s oldest and 
largest maker of electric cleaners 


A is the modern motor bus to the stagecoach —as is the electric bulb to 
the kerosene lamp—as is the radio to the first primitive telephone— 
so is the new Hoover, here announced for the first time, to any earlier method 
of home cleaning and rug care! 

In many ways this is the most important announcement ever printed over 
the Hoover name. 

It has to do with a major triumph in the science of cleaning floor coverings 
—the perfection of a tested principle in that science. 


This principle is called “Positive Agitation.”* Its application requires revo- 
lutionary changes in the design of the electric cleaner as previously known. 


These changes now make the familiar Hoover message “It beats, as it sweeps, 
as it cleans” of greater significance than ever before. 


Nearly 2,000,000 modern homes have found The Hoover of standard de- 
sign the most efficient cleaning instrument yet devised. 


But good as‘it is, the new-design Hoover far surpasses it, in these and other 
important particulars: 


including the new motor, requiring 
no oiling. 


1 For the first time, it makes possible 
“Positive Agitation’ of floor coverings. 
2 By actual test, in the ordinary cleaning 5 It increases the efficiency of its remark- 
time, it beats out and sweeps up from able dusting tools because of its 50% 
carpetings an average of 101% more stronger suction. 
dirt. 6 Its exclusive dust-and germ-proof bag 
3 It is an even greater rug-saver; the of- is now washable. 
gr a carpet is cleaned tie a Hoover 7 fts form and finish are of startling 
the longer that carpet will wear. beauty; and every new feature insures 


4 It is virtually service-proof, every part, greater operating ease. 


The new Hoover is now being exhibited by Authorized Hoover Dealers. Go see it. 
Nothing like it has ever been available before. It is still only $6.25 down, with the 
balance in easy monthly payments. 

At one stride it steps out of and beyond the field of electric or vacuum cleaners as 
generally understood. Not to see it is to miss the greatest contribution made to 
efficient home-keeping in recent years. 
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The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 
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The oldest and largest maker of electric cleaners 


It BEATS.-. as it Sweeps 


*“POSITIVE AGITATION” 


as accomplished in the new 
Hoover is beating—the time- 
tested requirement of thor- 
ough rug-cleaning—reduced 
to an exact scientific process. 
Such beating, instead of 
being concentrated in a few 
violent strokes as with the 
carpet-beater or broom, is 
modified by The Hoover in- 
to a series of swiftly repeated 
air-cushioned taps. This is 
achieved by means of a total- 
ly new appliance—the exclu- 
sive and patented Hoover 
Agitator illustrated above. 
Suction lifts the rug from the 
floorand floats it ona cushion 
of air while the Agitator 
gently flutters out all the em- 
bedded grit as the strong 
suction draws all the dirt into 
the dust-tight bag. 
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COMMON BRICK 
is 

your Dream of BEAUTY 

cyour Hope for ECONOMY 


ODAY the natural burned- 

in beauty of Common 
Brick—with its variations of 
shade and color, and wide 
choice of bonds and patterns— 
is a means to infinite variety. 
The artistry of leading archi- 
tects the country over is re- 
vealing the beauty attainable 
with Common Brick. 


The architect’s preference is 
accompanied by nation-wide 
favor—enhanced by Common 
Brick’s low cost. 


It will pay you, too, to learn 
these five reasons why America 
is using Brick as never before: 


1—Burned-in Beauty 

2— Permanence 

3—First and Last Low Cost 

4—Wide Range of 
Adaptability 

5—Highest Resale Value 


These Brick Books Tell You How 
Thousands have found in them the home of 
their desire, made possible by Common Brick, 
Your Next Home’”’—62 homes in picture and 
plan (10c) O 
“The Home You Can Afford’”” —58 homes(10c) 
Multiple Dwellings of Brick’’—(10c) O 
“Skintled Brickwork”—(15c) O 
_ Brick, How to Build and Estimate’’—(25c) 
_Farm Homes of Brick’”’—(5c) O 
‘Brick Silos’”’-—(10c) O 
“Hollow Walls of Brick’? —FREE 
Check above and send money or stamps for 
any or all of these helpful books. Write plain- 
ly your name and address on the margin. 


Where Brick Men are at Your Service 
Chicago . 614 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Denver).) 0 ent oe e733 Stoubisial 
Detroit, Mich. 400U. S. Mortgage Trust Bldg. 


Hartford, Conn. so. 220 Pearl St: 
Los Angeles. - . 342 Douglas Bldg. 
Newark, N. J. 1601 Firemen’s Bldg. 


New York City, 1710 Gr’d Cen. Term’! Bldg. 
Norfolk, Va. . . 112 West Plume Street 
Philadelphia 303 City Centre Bldg. 
Portland, Ore. . - 906 Lewis Building 
Salt Lake City . -_. . 301 Atlas Bldg. 
San Francisco. . . 932 Monadnock Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash. . . . . 913 Arctic Bldg. 
Springfield, Mass., 310 Tarbell-Watters Bldg. 


The Common Brick Manufacturers’ 
Association of America 


2153 Guarantee Title Building 
Cleveland 


BEAUTY and ECONOMY 


Burned in 


Ommon 


ABRICK 
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(Continued from Page 110) 

“Dearest Archie, when Mr. Balm ar- 
rives I want you to go away, please,’’ she 
said. “But you may kiss me before you 
Cae 
Archie seized her politely. 

“Oh, Dimity!”’ he said, and kissed her 
with entire respect. 

Dimity accepted the kiss and seemed to 
reflect upon it. A 

“Fi’m,”’ she said. ‘I should think almost 
anyone would say you are too sweet for 
anything, Archie darling.” 

Her trim little shoe was tapping the pave- 
ment round the fishpond. 

“Are you cross with me, Dimity—for 
anything?’’ inquired Archie nervously. 

“Oh, no, dear Archie, not cross. . .. 
Only—I expect it is awfully romantic and 
silly of me—but I never can understand 
why I don’t seem worth more than just a 
cotton-wool sort of feathery kiss like that. 
Couldn’t you catch hold of me fiercely and 
say ‘Take that, will you?’ and kiss me fero- 
ciously and then—then throw me into the 
pond with the goldfish or something, some- 
times?”’ 

Archie started, stared and—surprised 
her. He was a handsome young fellow, but 
he had more in him than his rather effemi- 
nate features suggested. 

“Th?” said Archie, grabbed her vio- 
lently and kissed her as she had never been 
kissed in her life—incandescent ones. 

“Get rid of those if you can, Dimity 
Gay!’’ he said, and threw her rather care- 
lessly aside. 

A little breathless, certainly flushed, and 
utterly lovely, Dimity leaned against the 
stone rim of the basin. 

“How dare you, Archie!”’ she said, then 
caught the impending arrival of Julius 
Balm from the corner of her dilated eyes, 
and smiled gloriously. 

“T forgive you, Archie darling, only go 
away now, please—and come back pres- 
ently.” 

Archie, a little surprised at his own cour- 
age, went away obediently enough, and Mr. 
Balm eclipsed him as he went. 

“T trust, Miss Dimity, that I do not in- 
trude,” he said richly. 

“Tntrude, please?’’ Dimity did not un- 
derstand, and Julius deflated a little. 

“Oh, I just wondered—my stupidity en- 
tirely, Miss Dimity,” explained Julius air- 
ily. “But I have come in search of you— 


| Just to say that if you cared to run down to 


the town to see if the necklaces have ar- 
rived, I have my little bus available.” 

Dimity smiled. 

“Oh, that would be lovely, dear Mr. 
Balm. I would like to drive down to the 
town and see, please.” 

“Capital,” said Julius. 

Within the next twenty minutes she had 
bought three necklaces at seventeen hun- 
dred and fifty pounds the three, and a bit of 
a ruby and diamond ring at seventy-five 
pounds that took her fancy. 

“Do you mind if I have that—for 
mummy, Mr. Balm?” 

Julius made his face look like a smiling 
one. 

“No—oh, no—not at all, Miss Dimity.” 

“That is just like you, Mr. Balm—you 
are so patient with me. Mummy loves 
rubies.” 

“Tt is a nice stone—the ruby,” agreed 
Julius, and, with a spurt of spirit, added, as 
nearly sarcastically as he dared, ‘“‘ And now, 
if there doesn’t seem to be anything else 
you care to have, Miss Dimity, I will pay 
the bill for what you’ve had already—ha- 
ha!” 

He added the “ha-ha” to make it look 
like humor—but he was late. 

There were at least twelve million girls in 
England who did not think so quickly as he 
did, but there were twenty or thirty who, 
on account of the brains they had been 
born with, thought very much more swiftly. 
Dimity Gay was one of them. 

“Well, as you suggest it, dear Mr. Balm, 
I should think that Maulfry oughtn’t to 
feel not thought of, and so I think I would. 
like to buy her a nice armlet with some dia- 
monds in it—that one would do!” 
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At fifty guineas it “did.””’ No more sar- 
casms for Julius! 

He saw the gauds packed and paid the 
bill—eighteen hundred and seventy-five 
pounds odd. Then, almost reverently, he 
ushered the child into his car. 

“And now, please, dear Mr. Balm, you 
must be my guest,’’ she cooed. ‘‘ We will go 
and have some ices at that funny little shop 
in the High Street. You will, won’t you?” 

Julius politely suffered a shillingsworth 
of ice cream to be introduced to his system, 
and then headed for Fairmeasure Manor, 
murmuring quite inaudibly something 
about “you spend two thousand pounds 
on ’em and they proceed to spend one shil- 
ling on you—and they’re willing to call it 
square! . Yes, I guess a man needs 
to be a business expert these days!”’ 

But that was silent conversation. 

Halfway home he notified the happy 
child that the hour for the delivery of the 
goods had arrived. 

He desired her to state how she proposed 
to expose Alabone to his employer and to 
show up the major to his queen, Aunt 
Eleanor. 

Dimity was ready. 

“Why, of course, dear Mr. Balm. You 
see as regards Mr. Alabone, he has been 
betting for years and he has lost a great 
deal of money. Far, far more than he has 
earned from managing Auntie Eleanor’s 
works. So he has had to—manipulate—I 
think manipulate is what they say—manip- 
ulate money that belongs to auntie and 
pay it to the bookmaker people.” 

“What bookmakers?’’ demanded Julius. 

“Well, one of them is James Devenish— 
who thinks he is engaged to my sister, 
Bethoe. James is a darling and a big com- 
mission agent. He went tosee Mr. Alabone 
yesterday and Mr. Alabone confessed to 
him that he had embezzled from auntie’s 
money to pay some of his bets. But he 
couldn’t embezzle enough, so he was black- 
mailed by his cousin, Silky Sands, who calls 
himself Major Denzil D’Estrange, with 
whom he had betted in partnership for 
years, to introduce the major to auntie and 
to help the major in every way to become 
the fiancé to auntie.” 

It was as limpid and sweet as a mountain 
rivulet. But it was far more damning. 

Julius considered it carefully. 

“Ye-es,”’ he said at last. ‘With Mr. 
Devenish to prove it, that blots out Ala- 
bone—deservedly. But the major—sup- 
pose your auntie says ‘ With all his faults, I 
love him still,’ Miss Dimity? As she very 
probably will—for Mrs. Savernake is a lady 
of character and courage. What about 
that?” 

Dimity laughed. 

“Well, then, if you just tell me, I should 
think I can arrange for auntie to have proof 
that the major isn’t very honorable or true,” 
she said. “And I expect I could arrange it 
at once—this evening.” 

“Ah, if you could, Miss Dimity!” 
yearned Julius. © 

A tiny hand closed warmly and reassur- 
ingly on his. 

“Why, of course, I will. Anybody could, 
I should think,” said Dimity. 

Well satisfied, Julius nodded. 

“Not everybody, Miss Dimity—but you 
can, I am sure.” 

“Why, yes. Would you like me to, to- 
night?” 

“T should love it,” declared Julius. 

Dimity nodded. 

“Very well. At nine o’clock tonight I 
will prove to auntie that the major is worth- 
less. Although it seems an awful lot 
of fuss, doesn’t it, don’t you think, Mr. 
Balm?” 

But gentle Julius shook his head at that. 

“Hardly that, Miss Dimity, hardly that, 
when we bear in mind that it’s all for the 
sake of your auntie’s happiness. You know, 
to my mind it is really very pleasant to 
think of us—um—rallying round so—you 
and your beautiful mamma, your charming 
sisters, your brilliant daddy, your wise and 
experienced grandpa, and—yes—and my- 
self, all fighting shoulder to shoulder for one 
thing—your auntie’s welfare!” 


Dimity nodded. 

“Yes, I see now, you pu 
she prattled happily. “And he 
to think that we shall succeed 
won’t cost auntie any money, ; 
of us will be so lucky that we sk 
a nice present or something {c 
out of it all. I think it is wond 
you? And if daddy knew 
sure he would send out for an 
give him orders to write a boo 
if he could.” ¥ 

Julius was unenthusiastie ab 
thor. a 

“Tt is not given to many of t 
write sensibly about the busines: 
his methods—or so I have foun 
they do not lie about us they eng 
humorous about us. They do 
me. And in any case these aut! 
what they were.” 4 

“No, they never have been, 
lings,” said Dimity, laughi 
“That’s a joke of daddy’s—at kk 
to be until mummy said one day 
plied to publishers as well. D; 
mummy what she meant by tha 
was quite a little argument u 
rather spoiled it by getting er 
don’t mind saying that I have 
miration for business experts.” 

Julius was delighted. 

“Well, that’s natural enough, 
ity, for, although you won’t belic 
are one. What, what? Yes, de 

Dimity pressed his big arm. 

“f like you when you are lig 
Mr. Balm,” she confided, as th 
between the pillars of the entra 
Fairmeasure Manor. 4 


XII 


AMMA was having a littk 
the three eldest bridesmai 
the morning room that after 
Dimity, having left Archie to ch 
major and Aunt Eleanor and Ji 
came in with several neat littl 
her hands. She shut and locke 
and went across to the Fren 
through which she studied for 
the distant figures of her papa ar 
who were sitting with cigars in t] 
house across the lawn, talking | 
doubtless about the policy of th 
pany which would be formed | 
left Fairmeasure Manor. _ 
“They will be there for hc 
should think,” she murmured 
slipped the bolt of the window 
turned to face them all. They 
rather. But she was not diffic 
at, for this afternoon she was so) 
graven images would have eran¢ 
Dimity was excited. She ha‘ 
be. That day she had not merely 
that Archie could kiss as well a 
terious major from nowhere; ! 
abled herself to indulge in her } 
giving presents to those she lov’ 
ing herself. } 
Her big blue eyes were wide al 
her exquisite face was rose pin) 
hair gleamed like golden foam 
“Oh, mummy, do look. 
thing for everybody!” s 2S 
wrapped her parcels. They wé? 
fascinated. But while the eyes 0} 
were on the parcels, m sy 
iously on the perfect face of he} 
daughter—youngest, lovelies 
the most difficult to unders 
a singular pride in mumm 
eyes, but there was also 


aster some day. 
But Dimity took a little 
open its lid and moved it in tl 
the cold glitter of diamonds 5 
the warm gleam of rubies 
“That is for you, m 
see I remembered you alt 
so!” cried Dimity and took 
(Continued on Pa 
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ss on the astounded lady’s 


fia a little dazed. 
j/slim fingers danced about the 
jo silky sheen of pearls was 


| ly manifest. 
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;. hers—rather silently. 
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a. 
i They’re paid for,”’ said Dim- 


| Mrs. Gay went quite white. 
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one thousand eight hundred 
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‘Oh, it’s only just a few old jewels—only 
I thought you all would like them! I do 
love you all so much when you like my 
presents!’’ she cried happily, and sub- 
mitted to the truly colossal fussing that en- 
sued. 

XIII 
eee BALM returned to dine that eve- 
ning, as did Major D’Estrange. The 
major was the more beautiful, Julius the 
more impressive. Both were extremely 
well-tailored and perfectly groomed. 

It was an ordinary evening. Gains- 
borough Gay and Grandpa Hackett did not 
join the ladies in the drawing-room with the 
others. They remained, Gainsborough with 
a-glass of good wine, grandpa with a pint 
bottle of Sfitz, in the dining room, to chat— 
probably to fence with each other about the 
chairmanship of the pending new company. 

That left three men to entertain six ladies. 
They did their best, but it meant that Aunt 
Eleanor could by no means monopolize her 
fiancé. 

It was nearly nine when Dimity shyly 
whispered to Aunt Eleanor that she wanted 
to talk to her privately for a moment. Aunt 
Eleanor went out with the little one. 

The major, who chanced to be standing 
by the open door leading to the big conser- 
vatory, talking to Torfrida, saw them go 
and his eyes gleamed slightly. 

He spoke softly and a minute or two later 
they moved into the conservatory, vanish- 
ing behind a bank of ferny plants. Torfrida, 
tall, regal, splendid, was a little flushed but 
the major was quite white. 

In the quiet green grotto among the 
flowers and ferns the major faced Torfrida 
and dropped his hands on her shoulders. 

“What luck!”’ he said. ‘“‘I never dared 
believe you’d trust yourself in here with me 
again, Torfrida. What does that mean?... 
You wonderful, stately, beautiful thing! 
Torfrida, you’ve haunted every hour for me 
since last time! Girl, you look like a 
queen—but you’re going to be the ruin of 
me! What did that silly old aunt of yours 
expect to get by throwing you in my way? 
A bridesmaid! It’s a bride you'll be, Tor- 
frida, if you’ve got an ounce of pluck. And 
mine! Torfrida, you’re going to bolt with 
me! I’llmanage. Don’t say aword. Your 
coming in here with me again says every- 
thing—everything. So kiss me and we'll 
let them all go—money and all—money and 
all. I’ll manage. Torfrida!” 

He drew her close. But Torfrida tore 
away from him as Aunt Eleanor and Dim- 
ity came round from behind a bank of 
greenery. 

Aunt Eleanor faced the major, and many 
years older than Torfrida though she was, 
yet there was something about her that told 
them all that in her distant youth she must 
have been very like Torfrida. There was a 
second or so of silence, broken by the faint 
sigh of Torfrida’s silk as she passed out of 
the conservatory. A black-and-white fig- 
ure loomed in the doorway that had released 
Torfrida—the portly figure of the urbane 
Mr. Balm. 

Aunt Eleanor glanced at him swiftly, 
then back to the major. 

And her eyes were soft, as she stepped 
close to the impostor—slipping off the ring 
she had been wearing. 

“Poor Silky. I know all about you— 
now. But I forgive you. Here—take your 
ring, and leave the house,” she said. They 
heard-that, but as she stepped closer still, 
and spoke again, her voice was so low that 
only Silky Sands heard it. 

“T am quite sure that you were a gentle- 
man once—before you became what you 
are. And I can see that a rich, middle-aged 
woman must have been a great temptation, 
Silky. I am glad you aren’t a gentleman 
any longer—for you will be able to permit 
yourself to accept the gift of money I will 
send tomorrow to the man I thought you 
were.” 

She hesitated a second, then offered him 
her hand. 

“T oughtn’t to—but somehow I wish you 
well—good hunting, don’t they say? Good 
hunting then, Silky—and good-by.”’ 

She stepped past him quietly. 
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She did not seem to realize that she was 
stepping into Julius Balm’s arms—until 
she found herself there. 

“All right, all right,’’ said the gentle 
Julius in an odd, unaccustomed voice. 
“Tt is quite all right, Eleanor! Of course, 
it was meant to be this way!”’ 

Dimity’s eyes were round and like great 
stars as she looked at the middle-aged but. 
still extremely presentable pair. 

Then she touched Silky Sands. 

“You are awfully handsome,”’ she said 
sympathetically. “‘But I don’t think there 
was ever a chance for you after Mr. Balm 
met Aunt Eleanor!” 

Silky had recovered himself—he was a 
good loser. Probably he had had a good 
deal of practice. 

“All right, little one,’”’ he said quietly. 
“That goes both ways—there never was a 
chance for Aunt Eleanor after I saw Tor- 
frida. I’m going now.” 

He hesitated. 

“*D’you think Torfrida would come to say 
good-by?”’ 

Dimity shook her head. 

“No. Iam so sorry, dear Silky, but she 
is afraid of you. She—she doesn’t like 
you.” 

Silky shrugged. 

“Well, you can’t blame her for that, 
Dimity, can you?”’ 

“No. I shouldn’t think so,” said Dim- 
ity gravely, and watched him go—a crook 
from his hair to his heels, but not without 
a species of style. 

Dimity went to Aunt Eleanor and the 
gentleman who would soon be Uncle Julius. 

“Truly, I am just as glad as ever I can 
be,” she cried, and hugged Aunt Eleanor 
with all her strength. 

Julius Balm smiled. 

“Tt was Dimity who did it all. 
knew somehow,” he said frankly. 
she planned everything.” 

Aunt Eleanor was beaming. 

“T know—she told me—made me listen 
and hurry to the conservatory!” 

She looked years younger and a child 
could have seen that she was already far 
more at home with Julius than she had 
ever been with the major. 

“She saved you from a disastrous mis- 
take, Eleanor,” said Julius generously. 

“How did you come to guess that the 
major—that man—was such an adven- 
turer, chick?” 

Dimity pondered. 

“Well, you see, auntie, in lots of ways— 
before James Devenish told me. I think 
that what made me begin to wonder about 
him at first was when you told me he was 
only going to give the bridesmaids a silly 
little pearl brooch each. For, you see, I 
should think that almost any man who 
was lucky enough to win you for his bride 
would be only too glad to show his appre- 
ciation by celebrating it with the brides- 
maids in a very, very notable way. Much 
more notable than by just a brooch! 
Shouldn’t you both?” 

Julius looked rather fixedly at her for 
half a second, then smiled. 

“T do, indeed, Miss Dimity—as I shall 
hope to show you!” 

“Oh, I don’t mean you, of course, Mr. 
Balm!” cried Dimity anxiously. 

“No, no—I know that, of course. And 
I agree entirely—oh, entirely!” 

Aunt Eleanor, in a mood for anything, 
nodded. 

“After all, straws do show which way 
the winds blow—and I think the chick is 
right!” 

She thought for a moment. Nobody 
knows what vista of tragic years endured in 
the réle of a rich woman married for her 
money she conjured up then—a servitude 
of sorrow from which Dimity had saved 
her. But she raised her hands to her neck 
and slipped off the celebrated necklace. 

“You have always liked this thing, 
chick,’’ she said, and clasped it round Dim- 
ity’s slender neck. “There! It’s yours. 
And it’s nothing—nothing—nothing com- 
pared with what you have done for me!” 
She turned to Julius Balm for corrobora- 
tion. “Is it?’’ she asked. 


She 
“And 
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“No—nothing at all!’’ he agreed. “She 
deserves it.’”’ 

He smiled at Dimity, who was looking at 
him oddly. 

“Very well then, auntie—if you don’t 
mind my lending it to mummy until she 
says I am to have it regularly?” 

Aunt Eleanor kissed her. 

“Tt’s yours, chick. Do what you like 
with it—do whatever makes you happiest. 
All I care about is your having it. I—you 
see, chick, you have given me so much in 
your funny little way that I feel I should 
be unlucky if I didn’t make haste to pay 
some of it back.” 

“Oh, well,’ said Dimity, and went off 
to mummy, who was chatting with Archie. 

“Something for you, mummy,” she said, 
dropping the necklace in her mother’s lap. 
“ Auntie gave it to me—she insisted, but, 
you see, I have one already, and I can’t 
wear two at once, can I?” 

Mummy looked faint. That was the 
trouble with mummy—she was so ill- 
acquainted with luck that it frightened her 
when it came her way. 

“Tf you like I will put it in your drawer 
upstairs, mummy,” said Dimity, and turned 
to Archie. “I shan’t be long, Avchie dear. 
I will meet you in the conservatory in a 
few minutes if Mr. Balm and auntie have 
finished with it.’’ She laughed and fled 
upstairs, followed by Torfrida, Maulfry and 
Bethoe, all ill with curiosity. 

Archie sidled with poorly concealed im- 
patience toward the conservatory, just as 
Julius and Aunt Eleanor came out. 

Mamma took one glance only and rose. 

““Why, Eleanor, my dear, what is it?” 
she asked eagerly. 

“‘T have had the most wonderful escape 
from—tragedy—from being married by an 
unscrupulous man for my money,” gasped 
Aunt Eleanor. “All through dear little 
Dimity, Elaine!” 

Mamma looked straitly at Julius, who 
bowed. 

“Congratulate me, please,” he said ur- 
banely. ‘Eleanor has chosen a man not 
only slightly older than she, but one who 
can quite easily prove that he has no 
urgent need of her money!” 

Elaine put out a hand to each of them. 

“Congratulate you? Why, with all my 
heart. . You ought to have met ten 
years ago!” 

She took possession of Aunt Eleanor, and 
Julius headed, a little majestically, for the 
dining room. 

Gainsborough and grandpa looked up 
with eyes of welcome as he entered, mixed 
himself a whisky and soda at the sideboard 
and took a seat—as luck decreed, or seemed 
to—at the head of the dining table. 

‘Well, gentlemen, I am here to fulfill my 
guaranties.” 

“Hah!” went grandpa. 

Gainsborough Gay nodded, smiling. 

“Tomorrow, Mr. P. J. Alabone, who has 
been found to be quite hopelessly dishon- 
est, will be paid off from his position as 
general manager of The Savernake Tank- 
ard Company,” stated Julius. ‘“‘Thanks 
largely to Dimity!”’ 

“That’s fine!”’ went grandpa. 

“Very sound!” agreed Gainsborough. 

“Further— Major D’Estrange has left 
the house at the request of Mrs. Savernake, 
never to return,”’ continued Julius. “Again 
largely thanks to Dimity.” 

“That’s my good girl,’ said Gainsbor- 
ough Gay. 

“And, finally, you may take it, gentle- 
men, that very shortly Mrs. Savernake will 
agree that her at present inefficiently and 
inexpertly run business will be transformed 
into a limited liability company, with your- 
selves, gentlemen, figuring, I trust, as large 
shareholders and members of a strong 
board of directors!” 

“That is splendid, Balm—wonderful 
work,” said grandpa. ‘‘What about the 
chairmanship and the controlling interest? 
You have arranged that these should be 
mine—huh?—by virtue of my age, experi- 
ence, resources ——”’ He concluded, rather 
mumblingly. 

(Continued on Page 121) 
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OMEN were annoyed, prior to the 15th 

century, by jolting over bad roads in pri- 

vate cars which had no springs. Then 
came the coach—a closed car with a suspended 
body which made traveling more pleasant. 


At first it was considered effeminate for a man 
to ride in a coach. In fact, Rene de Laval, a fat 
nobleman who lived in Paris in 1550, said his 
only excuse for possessing one was his inability 
to be set upon a horse. 


Hungarian artificers, however, produced a 4- 
wheel coach which had grace of line, a roofed 


Tyricat of the finest of its day, 
how striking is the contrast 
with our modern coach work. 
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body, broad seats, and a side entrance, 
swung on straps. One writer describes 
“The cushions of gold-embroidered stu 
perfumed with amber and musk, that 
the soul of all who entered the coach w 
joy, and supreme pleasure.” ‘ 
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and was disappearing when the voice of 
authority stayed her. 

“Come here, Dimity!” said papa. His 
arm was crooked rather invitingly over his 
chair. 

Dimity fitted herself inside the crook. 

“Yes, daddy?” 

“T gather that in some extraordinary 
way you have been making yourself useful 
at Fairmeasure Manor. Everybody, it 
seems, is pleased with you, my dear.” 

“Oh, daddy!’’ She buried her face in 
his warm neck. 

“Ah! That’s daddy’s good girl!” 

Julius and grandpa were nodding, grin- 
ning solemnly, though neither knew it. 

Grandpa took a really terrific draught of 
Sfitz. He had not got all he wanted, but he 
was old enough to know that he never 
would get that anyway. He was, broadly 
speaking, well satisfied with the day’s work. 
And there was another day tomorrow. 

“Let me see, now,” said grandpa im- 
portantly. They listened—even Julius— 
for, after all, it was the head of the family 
speaking. 

“Let me look, now. Send that gran’- 
daughter of mine over here, Gainsbor- 
ough.” 

She came, eyes shining, laughing—loving 
them all. 

“Yes, grandpa?”’ 

“You have been a good little maid— 
hey? Kept your eyes open and all that,” 
said grandpa. “‘ Now, Dimity, there’s one or 
two little things of your grandma’s—very 
like you she was once—a brooch that was 
guaranteed to be the very duplicate of one 
worn by Her Majesty, Queen Victoria. 
I’ve always kept it. You shall have that, a 


(Continued from Page 23) 


striking distance. That is still the accepted 
practice in any long haul outside of the city. 
The advantage of the method is that the 
guerrillas can close in and fight it out if the 
truck is stuck up by hijackers. The dis- 
advantage is that theshakedown specialists, 
including those peccant opportunists among 
the Federal and state police who are not 
above a little friendly blackmail, have 
developed an uncanny prescience in spot- 
ting these guerrilla-filled covering cars. 
Reputable bootleggers say that one of the 
worst thorns in their side is the motor cop 
with an overdeveloped bump of observation 
and an underdeveloped civic sense. 

The unguarded truck, on the other hand, 
if it has properly forged riding papers, may, 
and usually does, get by any number of 
watchful people that want it—lawfully or 
unlawfully. If it’s spotted, it’s easy meat; 
but it’s not often spotted. So it is that, 
except for long country hauls and night 
convoys from the shore, the covering-car 
method is avoided as much as possible. 

The best cover, of course, is busy streets 


and much traffic. Couple this with a pair: 


of cool-headed, keen-minded and roughly 
dressed crooks riding the truck, and the 
load is fairly safe—unless the crooks them- 
selves steal it. They used to use roughly 
dressed boneheads to drive, but the bone- 
heads lost so many cargoes that they gave 
them up. Now one experienced mobsman 
drives and the other does the watching and 
is ready with his roll of bills to act as 
money man if they run into a shake. 

Now all these things are characteristic, 
but not common. For every truck that 
falls afoul of the law or of hijackers, or that 
pays tribute as it passes, there are many 
trucks that safely reach their unlawful desti- 
nation in some garage or cellar cooking plant. 

The cooking plant is located anywhere 
and everywhere—in the hills and woods, in 
barns or shacks or outhouses, in garages, in 
cellars, in warehouses, in apartments and 
flats and tenements. Given a gas flame and 
running water and you can clean denatured 
alcohol in almost any kitchen. But for 
really big-scale production the city garage 
is far and away the best location. In a 
public garage trucks and cars may come 
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Cairngorm brooch—a very pretty jewel. 
That’s for being a good little maid!” 

“Oh, grandpa!” 

“Eh? Yes, that’s very well.” 

Then Julius arose. 

“We should perhaps join the ladies, 
don’t you think?” he suggested. 

The ladies were joined. 


Late that night, later even than mummy, 
Aunt Eleanor went into the little white 
bedroom to say good night to Dimity. 

The child was not asleep, but she was 
sleepy. 

“Why, auntie 

“Tt’s all right, chick, all right. I’ve just 
come to tell you that Julius has told me 
everything about how cleverly you discov- 
ered things and helped him—and to say 
how happy I am—thanks to you.” 

Auntie was bending over her. 

‘And to kiss you, chick—to kiss you and 
to say that you shall have everything you 
ever want if you will just ask Aunt Eleanor.”’ 

“Oh, auntie, you are so kind—so kind 
and sweet. And I do hope so much that 
you will be so happy, and I am sure you 
will. And if ever you wish for the pearls 
back again I would love to give them back 
to you.” 

“Ah, never, never, little one.” 

Two white, slender arms went out to en- 
circle Aunt Eleanor’s neck, two wide blue 
eyes looked sleepily up. 

“Darling auntie!” 

“Dear little chick—good night, good 
night!” 

Salaam, Dimity. 


” 


(THE END) 
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and go at all hours of day and night. Taken 
the country over, there are countless thou- 
sands of fly-by-night garages—as shifty 
and unget-at-able as fleas on a bird dog— 
and every last garage a splendid potential 
cleaning plant. 


In But Not Out Again 


Very often, moreover, the garageis merely 
a cover for the main business of distilling. 
Last autumn a garage still was raided and 
more than $50,000 worth of alcohol was 
seized. A sizable enough haul in itself, but 
the curious angle to the case was the fact 
that though Federal agents had watched 
the place for weeks, they had never. seen 
any alcohol leave the premises. Nary a drop 
went out, though truckload after suspicious 
truckload went in. The garage itself was a 
well-lighted, single-storied building, con- 
sisting of one large cement-floored, brick- 
walled room without cellar or doors. 
Everything was open to view; you couldn’t 
have hidden a pint of third rail in the whole 
place. 

Yet there was a still working somewhere; 
when the breeze was right you could smell it 
beyond peradventure. Finally a sensitive- 
nosed sleuth, working upwind, so to speak, 
from the roofs of the adjoining tenements, 
located the center of the smelly disturbance. 
For directly in rear of the main garage was 
a windowless brick building with a thin 
tar-paper roof. They broke down through 
and found a beautifully equipped two- 
room cooking plant, with two huge latest- 
model 100-gallon stills going full blast. 
There were some forty barrels of denatured, 
which had not yet been cleaned, and several 


hundred cans of distillate, all nicely wrapped 


and ready for delivery. 

But how did the barrels get in? By a 
brick door, if you please—brick set into a 
beautifully balanced steel frame so that it 
swung into place and formed an _ in- 
distinguishable part of the back wall of the 
main garage. And at the far end of the 
still room another brick door gave direct 
exit to a second garage on another street. 
All barrels of denatured went in a garage 
on one street and all cans of pure grain 
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It’s the very finest, creamiest 
milk chocolate.”’ 
“Many candies have that.”’ 
“Ite has big, plump, crisp 
peanuts.’ 
~ Those are in some candies 
also. Very good, too.”’ 
‘There are wonderful imported 
filberts 1n it.” 
‘Nothing so new about that.”’ 
And delicious caramel.”’ 
“That’s fine, but I’ve eaten 
caramels before.”’ 
But’’ (and now he has got 
so) “all those things; 
creamy chocolate, imported 
filberts, fine caramel, and 
Planters Peanuts in ONE 
candy bar and made by 
Planters and sold for a 
nickel.”’ 


and You say: 


’S DIFFERENT. WHERE 


CAN I GET ’EMe”’ 


Sold Everywhere 
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came out in small cars and still smaller lots 
on another street. 

And that brings us to the question of 
delivery. Movement in bulk is obviously 
the most vulnerable point in the bootleg 
game. This applies equally to Rum Row 
liquor sold ‘fon the sand”’ and loaded into 
trucks, and to urban and interurban trans- 
port of diverted alcohol. The bigger the 
load, the greater the danger of detection, 
and the greater the loss. The big men 
handle the big shipments and take the big 
risks and the big profits. The larger cook- 
ing plants still have to receive their raw 
material in truckload lots. But the mo- 
ment they’ve cleaned the stuff they become 
retailers. They can reduce the risk at this 
point and still meet the demands of their 
bathtub-bottler market by putting out their 
recooked alcohol in five-gallon tins. The 
average city delivery of alcohol today is 
not more than ten gallons at a time—this, 
of course, to the bathtub bottler—and with 
no reference to the larger independents or 
to the aforesaid cooking plants that do their 
own mixing and bottling. 


Bill’s Haul in Alcohol 


But at that, these tin-can deliveries are 
small in a relative sense only. Ask Mr. 
Goodfeller how many cocktails he can make 
out of a five-gallon can of alcohol. And 
then calculate how many five-gallon cans 
will go into a modestly closed flivver truck— 
not far short of 100, if they are closely 
packed! 

Yes, it is the unobtrusive flivver that 
delivers most of the alcohol makings these 
days—one or two tins here and there to the 
bathtub mixers, or perhaps a whole load at 
a time to some more pretentious bottler. 
The small car—even with a closed delivery 
body—is an unidentifiable sort of thing. 
In the underworld they still recount the 
classic story of Bill Blank and his flivver 
truck. 

Bill was neither a bootlegger nor a grafter 
nor a mobsman of any sort. He was a 
dealer in automobile tires—seconds, as a 
matter of fact—at which calling he had ac- 
cumulated an adequate competence. For 
361 days of the year Bill was an industrious 
business man, sober and honest; on the 
other four days Bill was drunk. 

Now it came about that on the third day 
of his last annual leave Bill was driving his 
flivver delivery truck. Because in its in- 
nocent business life the truck carried valu- 
able tires, it was of the closed-van type. 
Because he still dimly remembered his 
wife’s skill in espionage, Bill decided to 
park his little van on a side street before 
entering a speak-easy around the corner. 
He went in drunk and came out an hour 
later still drunker—to see his own truck in 
front of the door and two men on the seat 
trying to make a get-away. 

Bill struck, and struck prodigiously. In- 
deed, he struck so manfully that he com- 
pletely knocked out one scoundrel, while 
the other villain took to his heels. Then 
Bill drove his van home, put it away in the 
garage, went to bed and forgot all messy 
mundane things. But early next morning a 
cop awakened him to say that his flivver 
delivery van had been found around the 
corner from the speak-easy—just where he 
left it, in fact. 

Bill had a hang-over, but also he had an 
inspiration. He went with the officer, re- 
claimed his truly own truck and drove it 
gingerly homeward. Then he examined the 
other truck in his garage. It was a twin, if 
such may be said of any two identical things 
in a billion—a twin, except for the contents, 
which consisted of sixty-two cans marked 
with an oil brand. He opened the cans and 
found grain alcohol. Bill was an honest 
rubber man; but at this moment his wife 
came in. With that higher feminine moral- 
ity which scoffs at man-made law, she then 
and there took charge of the situation. 

And so it is that on the shores of lovely 
Lake H. one may see any day a neat and 
sweet little camp—picturesque tribute to 
the profit that lies in rubber. Over the door 
hangs the name of the camp—Alkia. 
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their own mixing plants in con 
the cleaning process. There a 
of them in different parts of | 
how many hundred, nobody } 
this much we do know: That s 
have a bottling capacit 
an hour, and are equipp 
machines, stamps, boxing \ 
thing complete. 

But it is the bathtub b 
cities who is the elusive f 
his alki in overnight quan 
by the dozen or so, and asf 
he carries them home on } 
peddles his product in bag 
He can shift his base by pi 
his bathtub, so to spes 


class, because of his grea 
truly formidable. ; 
However, whether you a 
with your own bottling r 
livery system coniplete, 
peddling your stuff in s 
process of mixing is about: 
product is about the same. 
low, for lack of room, of course 
ble crates and manufacture ; 
goods like the big fellow, but { 
the only difference. | 


Lotion or Liquoi 


The manufacture of perfur 
manufacture of synthetic liqu 
twin trades, come to think of 
with water, is the base in eithe 
that, a flick of the wrist, a few’ 
or that essential oil and a touc 
matter, and you have toilet lot 
as the case may be. A few dro 
roses make many gallons of | 
few drops of oil of juniper, co 
so on—plus a familiar squar| 
and a yellow label—make Gor 

Whisky, of course, forms th 
synthetic output; it is very eas 
because so very, very few dri: 
days can smell anything beyo! 
the drink is plausibly colorec 
ened enough to get it past) 
point. Of course, most of th’ 
synthetic actually has some r¢ 
rye in it to furnish that indefin | 
authenticity. But it is as 0 
thin genuine malt can be s ‘Spl 
losing its identity—six to ten ti 
fact that every known bran 
whether Scotch, Irish, rye or) 
successfully marketed today, \ 
tle difference in taste and col, 
any real difference confined to : 
the bottle. The only genuine! 
kick. | 

A really interesting de : 
past few months has been 4 
of Scotch malt. Scotch mal 
called Islay, from the na 
Scotland where it was invel 
more than a highly cone 
whisky, with the water squé 
some way or other, but with 
qualities left intact, so that itv 
160 proof instead of around 901 
tract of whisky correspond ing, ; 
to the essential oils used i in gin 
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remeratzon COMES 


| 
HERS Claim that once 
érs some new field of opportunity 
)he men and women of America. 
\the finger of opportunity points 
| to Jacksonville—gateway to 
ad the new South. Jacksonville 
432 industrial plants with an 
pduction of $100,000,000. Many 
uifacturers and distributors are 
eations here, for Jacksonville 
h state of Florida over five trunk- 
lads, is within 48 hours’ reach 
two-thirds of the population of 
ie States, is a seaport in direct 
vth the ports and markets of 
b Hess than a fourth of its 
ia. 
| 


in each 


rich agricultural area is in 


= 


INCORPORATED 


FOR THE 


Or to each 


Obviously, men of ability and of capital 
are needed. Are you ready to start a new 
business where raw materials, labor and 
transportation are favorable to success? 
Do you see the opportunity for a branch 
house or branch factory to serve this grow- 
ing territory? Would you like to pursue 
your trade or profession in a developing 
city with a present population of more 
than 135,000? Jacksonville is delightful 
in winter. Jacksonville's summer climate 
makes it the ideal all-year home. More 
and more winter tourists are coming to 
the beautiful St. Johns River country for 


their vacations. 


Jacksonville's opportunity for you can 


be decided by you alone. We strongly 


Believers in lacksonville 


“AN ASSOCIATION OF REPRESENTATIVE BUSINESS MEN 
SINGLE PURPOSE OF COMMUNITY ADVERTISING, 


AFFILIATED WITH JACKSONVILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


the opportunity for success 


JACKSONVILLE’S population, 91,558 in 1920 
had grown to 135,866 in 1925 


recommend a personal visit. Come pre- 
pared to stay awhile and study your oppor- 
tunities at short range. When touring, 
make this the goal of your journey. Come 
here for your vacation. If you have the 
ability, capital and desire to be of service 
to the community, you should find here 
your opportunity of this generation. 
Write at once for the free booklet that 
tells all about Jacksonville, its needs and 
its Opportunities. Come and investigate 
these for yourself. Write for the booklet 
now—address, Believers in Jacksonville, 


P. O. Box 318, Jacksonville, Florida. 


E make the Ever- 
Ready Blade of extra 
heavy steel—steel that can 
begroundtoascientifically 
perfect bevel edge. And 
then, to make it just as 
rigid asthe heaviest of old- 
fashioned hollow ground 
razors, we reinforce the 
blade with a sturdy metal 
backbone. 
The result is shave satis- 
faction far beyond your 
expectations. 


The Ever-Ready (A) is 
the keenest, most durable 
and therefore the most 
economical blade. It is sold 
with a money-back guar- 
antee to that effect. 


And besides, because it 
is held rigid by its steel 
backbone, it cannot flex or 
scrape. Compare its con- 
struction with that of the 
ordinary un-reinforced 
wafer blade (B). 


The Ever-Ready is the 
perfect blade of perfect 
shaves. Try itinthe famous 
Ever-Ready Safety Razor. 


Ever-Ready Razors and Blades are sold everywhere 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CORPORATION 
Brooklyn, New York 


Ever-Ready 
Blades 
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actually like to mix a little whisky with the 
alcohol they sell. This malt, being practi- 
cally double strength, goes twice as far on 
the same bulk smuggled through. 


Covering a Multitude of Gins 


Malt first made its appearance last spring 
on the New England coast, coming from 
Canada or direct from England. But lat- 
terly it has come in large quantities from 
the free port of Hamburg. The Germans, 
by the way, have the Japs licked a mile on 
this Ersatz game; there’s an enormous vol- 
ume of “imported Scotch”’ that never saw 
Scotland. ‘‘Made in Germany” covers a 
multitude of gins—and whiskies. 

Gin, as every cocktailer knows, is the 
easiest thing in the world to compound. In 
fact, it doesn’t even have to be imitated. 
Were bootleg gin made from pure alcohol, 
which it practically never is, it would be as 
genuine today as it was before prohibition. 
It’s no more synthetic—though more poi- 
sonous—today than it ever was. 

Now, original Holland gin was an actual 
distillate of juniper-berry mash. But that 
was long, long ago, and few people liked it 
as well as Gordon or Old Tom, anyway, and 
there was very little on the American mar- 
ket. The gin commonly sold was of two 
varieties. The first was a pure rectified al- 
cohol to which had been added a small 
quantity of gin essence. This essence was a 
compound of essential oils such as juniper, 
fennel, oleander, caraway, anise, coriander, 
and so on—different combinations making 
different gins. The second variety of pre- 
prohibition gin was produced by passing the 
vapors of alcohol through a device known 
as a gin head. The gin head was merely a 
chamber containing juniper berries and cer- 
tain other aromatic herbs. The alcohol 
vapor passed through this chamber on its 
way to condensation and picked up the 


| characteristic flavor so prized by the Mar- 


tini palate. 

So it’s only fair to say that the chief 
trouble with nowadays gin is not that it is 
synthetic—which it always has been—but 
that it’s almost universally made with bad 
alcohol. And the worst gin on the illicit 
market is still the best seller, with the Gor- 
don label. Since gin averages only about 
eighty proof, they use three parts water, 
two parts denatured and a few drops of gin 
essence. In localities where the water is 
impure, especially in the Middle West, the 
gin has a slightly cloudy look. Present- 
day connoisseurs sometimes cite this cloudy 
look as a proof that 
the gin is genuine 
imported stuff! 

Bacardi is noth- 
ing more than al- 
cohol and water 
with a little rum 
essence. It’s ex- 
actly as easy to 
make and fetches 
far better prices 
than gin, largely 
because of the 
factitious mystery 
that surrounds it 
as a supposed 
product of Cuba. 
Rum essence is 
even more power- 
ful than Scotch- 
malt essence: One 
case of real rum 
or rum essence 
will literally lend 
a diluted bouquet 
toseveral hundred 
cases of synthetic. 

A few years ago, 
when the rum 
craze was at its 
height, New York 
was drinking more 
Bacardi in a day 
than Cuba was 
making in a year. 
It sold to the trade 
at fifteen dollars 


DRAWN BY NATE COLLIER 


“Oh, Mamma, Look! 


a case and retailed at about fifty dollars— 
even going as high as $100 a case in Christ- 
mas week. New Yorkers are a kindly, 
simple people, especially when dealing with 
bootleggers. 

But the bootleggers themselves are 
nearly as gullible. The little ones are 
tricked by the big ones, and the big fellows 
cheat one another. One of the semibig fel- 
lows made a small fortune out of this very 
Bacardi business. 

This man was a certain petty-larceny 
thief and ex-pickpocket named Jacky, who 
had turned respectable and gone into the 
bootleg business. Jacky had an imagina- 
tion—and an idea. At the very beginning 
of the Bacardi era he hired himself a chem- 
ist, thus anticipating by more than a year 
the practice of his associates. The chemist 
went to work, and very shortly produced a 
passable and simple Bacardi formula. Then 
Jacky went to work. 

He set up a Bacardi plant on his own 
houseboat. His bottles and labels and his 
knocked-down cases he bought in New 
York and shipped down every day by truck. 
And every week or so he would bring his 
big bootlegger friends down and sell them a 
few thousand cases of Bacardi which had 
just been landed from Havana. He sold it 
“on the sand”’ at thirty-five dollars a case, 
and it must have cost him fully eight dollars 
a case—denatured alcohol, bottles, labels, 
boxes, labor and all. 


““Genuine Imported ”’ 


The stuff was terrible—so terrible that 
anyone could tell it was “‘genuine im- 
ported.”’ Yes, Jacky made a small for- 
tune—and he would be making it yet if one 
of his packers hadn’t carelessly left a 
current-date New York newspaper in one 
of the cases. At this point Jacky’s bootleg- 
ger friends rounded on him in wrath and 
took the business away from him. They 
underwrote and syndicated the enterprise 
and conducted it along scientific bootleg 
lines, leaving poor Jacky the slender con- 
solation of an operating managership on a 
royalty basis. It is ever thus. Pioneering 
brains must always yield to the superior 
force of organized wealth! ‘ 

There are bottle manufacturers in most 
of the principal cities who make a specialty 
of supplying the bootleg trade. They do not 
merely imitate bottles—they literally re- 
produce them. A Gordon-gin bottle turned 
out by one of the best glass blowers in 
the business is in very fact a Gordon-gin 
bottle. There is nothing counterfeited, 
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Our Ol’ Hen Has Kittens!"’ 


because there is nothing, 
lawful in making an emp’ 
To make imitation bo 
labels of something that ha 
to be here anyway is a vio 
hibition laws only if it ean 
collusive part of a conspira 
You can buy every labe 
rum trade, including the 
Government strip stamps y 
over the cork of the bottle 
purports to be bottled- 
rye or bourbon. This last 
criminal offense against 
revenue laws; -but it is so se 
fully done that it’s almos 
get at. 


Misplaced Confiden 


The straw bottle cove 
European manufacturers are | 
tated and easily buyable in all 
board cities. And the sam 
materials which go to the 
cases. Box lumber, cut p: 
is bought almost everywhi 
knocked down, to the bott 
it is assembled and packed 
the strip iron and finally b: 
burned-in brownish letteri 
it came from Europe. 

Occasionally, with a ma 
competitive or a buyer 
skeptical, it becomes ad 
case goods the appearance oj 


ba 


country that has absorbed 
uine antique furniture”’ as’ 
bang the cases round a bit, 
bury them in farmyards o 
We have actually had instances 
enterprising set of bootleggers h: 
and cased their stuff on shore, 
sea, run it through the Coast ( 
sold it “‘on the sand”’ out Mont 
another set of bootleggers who | 
ing offices in the same buildii 
York. y 
But, it may be objected, isn” 
genuine liquor in America? Ye 
But broadly speaking, and takin 
try by and large, the bootlegger 
keeps it, because the supply i 
than one one-hundredth of th 
tional thirst. [, 
There is one other class that 
that class is a negligibly small | 
cludes those very few individual: 
own prewar cellars, and those 
individuals who possess the 
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UR ROOF, architects say, must be in pleasing 
olor harmony with walls, trim and archi- 
tral style. This alone will give your home 
ylete character and charm. 

uizing this, Richardson has created a wide 
of beautiful roof colorings, permanently 
in slate. 

today, you have a choice of Weathered 
n, Onyx, Tapestry Tan, Opal, Bronze Mo- 
nd other rich effects never before obtainable 
rderate cost. 

10, you are offered a way to choose, with 
lete assurance, the perfect color combina- 
oryourown home. You can now answer with- 
}oubt or hesitation the question that thou- 
| are asking: “ What color for my roof?’’ 


Make this test BEFORE buying 


for the new booklet, What Color for the Roof? 
you will find page after page of interesting 
's, showing you pleasing color combina- 
| of body, trim, and roof. 

jth the booklet you will receive the Rich- 
,n Harmonizer. This fascinating device will 
tayou to see the effect of 108 different color 


A Richardson Multicrome Roof 
in Jade Green, Dusk Blue, and 
Gray Green, is most pleasing 
om this quiet Colonial home, 

and blends charmingly with 
i nature's own colors 
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combinations. It will show you in advance ex- 
actly how any Multicrome roof will look upon 
your house. 

Before you build or re-roof be sure to send for 
these valuable guides. They are offered to you at 
less than cost—-25 cents for both. Please order 
by coupon below. 


Where to see the new colors 


Your nearest dealer in building materials can 
show you Richardson Multicrome Roofs in a 
range and beauty of color never before obtain- 
able at moderate cost. 

He will show you, too, why the points men- 
tioned in the panel at the right make the beauty 
of these roofs so Jasting. Call upon him, 


Deacers: Write us about securing the Richardson 
franchise for your territory. 


“The RICHARDSON COMPANY 
Lockland (Cincinnati) Ohio 


250 W. 57th St., New York City . Chicago « Adcianta 
New Orleans ~ Dallas < 63 Albany St., Cambridge (Boston) 


Pacific Coast Distributor 
Zellerbach Paper Co., San Francisco 


see 
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question of Roor CoLor 
that has puzzled many builders 


Now, for the first teme, a solution is offered—a way 
to choose your color scheme with complete assurance 


50% THICKER THAN 
THE ORDINARY ROOF 


The Richardson Multicrome 
roof is built of Super-Giant 
Shingles—extra large, extra 
heavy. Its 50% greater thick- 
ness adds both beauty of tex- 
ture and years of endurance. Its 
base is sturdy, long-fibre Rich- 
ardson felt. 


Its water proofing is Viskalt 
—99.8% pure bitumen, espe- 
cially vacuum-processed. Its 


surface is slate in close, over- 
lapping flakes—further protec- 
tion against weather and fire. 


This roof gives the maximum 
roof value at a moderate price. 
It is less expensive than slate, 
tile or asbestos, and approx- 
imates in price ordinary wood 
shingles. It is economical to 
lay and equally good for new 
or over-the-old-roof jobs. 


x , 


a 


The Richardson Company, 
Dept. 86-C, Lockland, Ohio 


Enclosed find 25c (stamps or wrapped coin) 
for your new booklet and Harmonizer. 
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‘Well, Diego ain’t dead yet. He'll put 
up ascrap. If the army just don’t go back 
on him i! 

It came to me that he had a guilty look. 

“Look here,” I said, “‘what’s on your 
mind? You flirting with the notion of 
taking a hand?”’ 

“‘Well,”’ he muttered, not looking at me, 
“Diego did send word I could have my 
commission back. Was a time when the 
army thought I was all right.” 

“And there was a time,” I snapped, 
“‘when you kept your promises! I swear, 
I’ve got a notion to take an ax to you! 
Haven’t you had enough trouble in your 
life? Can you keep Don Diego from being 
old? You want your American citizenship 
canceled—just for the sake of dying in the 
same dungeon with him? You’ve been 


warned. Uncle Ben,” I begged, ‘“‘have 
sense! I know Don Diego’s a friend of 
yours. I know it gets dull, sawmilling. 
But 4 


“Well,” he said doggedly, “‘what do you 
want to do then? You know well as I do, 
Buck, we ain’t got a Chinaman’s chance in 
this country if that crowd gets in. They 
ain’t forgot who killed Anselmo Palomar. 
They’ll cancel our concession so quick it’ll 
make our heads swim.”’ 

“Tf they don’t stand us up against a 
wall,” I admitted. 

Not really believing it, you know. It’s 
odd how your mind insists on going by what 
seems reasonable instead of what isso. You 
talk like that because you hear men talk 
like that; but I’d never seen anybody actu- 
ally, in cold blood, stood up against a wall 
for something that had happened five years 
before—something that wasn’t quite real, 
anyway. 

The fact is, my mind was instantly busy 
with a place far off and different. I was 
used to being practical for both of us. 

“This isn’t the only country that grows 
mahogany,” I said. ‘‘We’ve got capital 
and equipment, and our trade’s an asset 
nobody can touch as long as we get timber 
to supply it, no matter where.” 

He sighed, his gaze shifting again. 

“Oh, I don’t know, Buck,’ he said 
gloomily. ‘‘Far’s I’m concerned, I—fact is, 
I’m kind of tired of sawmillin’; tired of 
trouble too. I reckon I’m gettin’ old my- 
self. I can’t get up no interest in a fight no 
more, nor worryin’ about a new location 
either. Why don’t we just hang on here till 
they kick us out, and then quit? We got 
enough, boy. We don’t need no million 
dollars. Why don’t we buy us a little 
hacienda over in Honduras or somewhere, 
peaceable, and hire us a good bartender and 
prop our feet up and just chew the rag 
fifteen or twenty years?” 


Iv 


ANY a time, afterward, I heard the 

wistful note in that mild garrulous old 
voice; afterward, when I heard his voice no 
more. It wasn’t much he wanted. Just a 
quiet place to sit and time to talk—time to 
consider the pictures of old memory. It’s 
hard to get old and have no roots fixed any- 
where. 

But I was used to his grumbling that way. 
Enough? It all depends on what you call 
enough. We had money in the bank; we 
had our equipment, none of it easily con- 
vertible into cash except our mules; we 
had our trade, worth nothing unless we had 
timber to supply it. Could we sit down and 
let it go—now, when we were just beginning 
to cash in? 

I tried to get him to take a vacation 
and run up to the States or something, 
but he only snorted absently and said he 
hadn’t lost nothin’ in the States. I tried 
to get him to come with me scouting for 
timber; our white foremen, I argued, 
could finish out the season and fill the 
orders we had on hand; but he only grunted 
mildly that he wouldn’t trust them tender- 
feet far as he could throw a bull by the 
tail—not if they was to get scared. 
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“Oh, I ain’t runnin’ out on you,” he said. 
“T can stand it long as you can. What 
timber did you have in mind?” 


I remember when we had first heard talk 
of this timber in Vizcaya. During the war, 
it seems, an oil company had started opera- 
tions there, developing an obscure port 
called Chunango, and the oil men started 
talk of a remarkable stand of virgin ma- 
hogany in the Zorro Valley there. Close to 
the coast, too, and on the Pacific side, where 
you can work right through the rainy 
season. 

On my very first trip to Guatemala after 
I got my discharge, an oil man was on the 
boat as far as Havana. Uncle Ben met me 
in Puerto Barrios and we rode out to 
Number 1 Mill together; but he was so full 
of questions about my military career and 
my health and my general behavior that I 
forgot all about the oil man’s talk until 
next day at noon, smoking drowsily in the 
narrow shade in front of his shack. I spoke 
of it then, idly, you know; at this time I 
had no idea we’d ever need that timber. 

I’d never been to Vizcaya, but Ben 
Murchison had. I’ll tell you as near as I 
can remember what he said, and you can 
judge if it seemed to have any practical im- 
portance. 

Eh, well! I’m not so practical as I used 
to be. I’ve learned to sit aside sometimes, 
as I do now, remembering. Days, words, 
events—all happenings go by in single file, 
like random beads along the string of time, 
confused and unrelated; and most of them 
disappear and have no meaning. How can 
you tell which ones to seize and keep? You 
have no choice. Some that seemed beauti- 
ful are never seen again. Some that were 
dull and blank have not yet shown their 
most important sides. Only in memory are 
they free to drift and slip into their destined 
places, showing the spreading pattern of 
the truth. 

““Yeah, I remember,” said Ben Murchi- 
son. “I didn’t care then if it was mahogany 
or what, but I was right thankful for that 
timber once. I made it about three jumps 
ahead of a firin’ squad.” 

He grinned, the look of reminiscence 
coming on him. I listened idly; I was too 
hot, too tired, too languid to talk business. 

“Me and another young feller,”’ he said, 
“played a kind of a joke on that country 
once. Been a long time since I thought 
about it. I forget his name; his papa was 
a regular Spanish grandee, a duke or a 
count or somethin’, and claimed to be some 
kin to the King of Spain. In them days 
folks thought a king was quite somebody 
too. This was along about ’90 or 91, I 
reckon, because I hadn’t been in but about 
four revolutions then. 

“Well, sir, the very night we took the 
capital, right in the middle of our celebra- 
tion, our candidate up and got himself 
killed about a woman. Bells ringin’ all over 
the city, bands playin’ in the palace and out 
in the plaza, the people all celebratin’ and 
no more candidate than a goat! Nobody 
knew it but the insiders; they tried to keep 
it quiet till they could get together on who 
was goin’ to be president after all. A dead 
man can’t be, and our man for vice presi- 
dent was only a friend of his, and you know 
how politicians are. Every man in the 
council thought only one man could save 
the country and he was him. 

“There was some talk of shootin’ this 
young feller that did the killin’, but I 
refereed it myself and I could swear the 
fight was fair. I would have done the same. 
She was certainly a beautiful young lady.” 

He stopped, looking restlessly about. 
The watchful Gabriel unfolded his mighty 
bulk from the doorstep and brought out a 
bottle and the water jug and glasses, like 
toys in his tremendous hands. Gabriel 
knew what Don Benjamin wanted when he 
paused like that. 

“Well, Buck, here’s regards! Myself, I 
never had time to get married while I was 


young enough; you know, it ain’t hardly 
right to marry a nice girl and then go out 
and get yourself killed. I had a girl once 
back in Alabama, and I always thought if — 
but she Buck,” he said thoughtfully, 
“don’t yousnever aim to get married? 
You’re a steady, peaceable young feller, 
and I never saw the like of you for makin’ 
money. You could take care of a woman in 
fine shape. But you keep foolin’ around 
and puttin’ it off, and pretty soon ule 

‘“What was the joke?”’ I said, reminding 
him. 

“Huh? Oh, yes; that time down in 
Vizcaya. The man that was puttin’ up 
most of the money, he made a heap of fuss 
about the duel; I had to challenge him 
before he would shut up. ’Course, he got 
out of it by sayin’ he was a gentleman and 
couldn’t fight a mercenary, meanin’ me, 
andIsays‘Wellthen,shutup.’ Butit made 
me kind of sore. Suarez or Juarez, hisname 
was; somethin’ like that. I never had no 
use for politicians anyway. 

‘“He was a rich man and the politicians 
thought he was the Great I Am. I reckon 
he was the man that got up the revolution 
in the first place, only he wasn’t popular 
enough to run himself. He had plenty to 
say, anyway. He says we got to give our 
word as gentlemen not to let it out about 
the duel, but I was only a mercenary and I 
told him to go to thunder; and he couldn’t 
have me arrested, because the army men 
thought I was all right. Me and this other 
young feller, we left ’em squabblin’ and 
took the young lady and her mamma home. 
She was all out of the humor for dancin’ by 
that time. 

“He was a popular young feller, hand- 
some and rich and always up to some devil- 
ment; the army men all liked him. The 
crowd wouldn’t hardly let us back into the 
palace, cheerin’ and all. We went out in 
this other room where the army men and 
most of the licker was; you know how 
thirsty you feel after a duel; nervous, kind 
of. And in them days,” said old Ben 
Murchison, reaching absently for the bottle, 
“‘T was a young feller and had the fool no- 
tion I could drink it all. 

“The politicians was still squabblin’. 
Bustin’ up in twos and threes and whisperin’ 
about each other; you know how poli- 
ticians are. But finally somebody come out 
and said this man Suarez—Alvarez—no, 
that don’t sound hardly a 

“Call it Suarez,’”’ I suggested. 

What difference did it make? The air of 
noon was stifling in that little clearing 
where the sun poured down. The thing he 
spoke of had happened very long ago; to 
me, at this time thirty-three years old, it 
seemed as ancient as the Trojan Wars. 
Finished and done with long ago; of no 
more present practical importance than the 
Maya ruins in those vast, mysterious, hot 
forests where we cut mahogany for the 
markets of the States. 

You get my point? It was just idle talk. 
I only overlooked one little fact—Ben 
Murchison wasn’t the only man who could 
remember thirty years. 

““Well, the army men was plumb dis- 
gusted; specially this young feller, account 
of Suarez tryin’ to get him shot; and 
Suarez would do it yet if he had his way 
about it. 

“*Tf he’s worthy to be president,’ he says, 
‘I’m worthy to be king!’ 

‘Just for a joke, you know. He felt kind 
of sour; he’d had a hard day, fightin’ and 
then dancin’ and then the duel and then 
this on top of it; and he had a few drinks in 
him too. I reckon we all did. The army 
men all laughed and yelled viva His Majesty 
till a fat old general says be careful or the 
people will hear, because there was win- 
dows right out on the plaza. 

“*“Why not?’ I says. 

““We've give our word,’ says he, pom- 
pous. 

““*Not me!’ says I, and bulged out on a 
balcony. He come hoppin’ out to stop me, 


A 


' 
but I saw him comin’ and yel 
him, and the people yelled ping 
to make a speech. ‘ 

“You know how they can ge 
with language. Three-four thoy 
listenin’ that way, his voice bo 
against the cathedral, and him{ 
pagne to start with. . . . | 
Ben Murchison, ‘‘seems to 
drinkin’ more than you used | 
now and then won’t hurt yo 
don’t have to take a drink ever 
I’m just an old feller and J — 

“The fat general made a spee 
reminding him. ; 

“Yeah. You know the kind 
like; about the glorious his 
country and all; not that they! 
thing about it—half of ’em ean 
president before last, but the 
glorious on general principles, ; 
United States or anybody, FE 
these durn countries ——” 

“Offhand,” I interrupted 
“who was the president of 
States before, say, McKinley? 

“Teach your grandma ho 
ducks!’’ snorted Ben Murchiso 
Cleveland. But this was in Har 
Cold-blooded feller, Harrison - 
hard on Americans fightin’ for 
tries, but first thing when he 
office, he took a job as lawyer fo 
Myself, I don’t see no differen 

“Go on,” I said meekly. 
general made a speech.” 

“Yeah. He flew so high he p 
he didn’t have nowhere to lig 
the other army men, we kept e 
politicians to bust out on us. § 
up and touched him like I had 
and he was feelin’ so good he s 
gallant foreigner who has fous 
for ’em, meanin’ me. | 

“But I held up my hand a 
their candidate was dead. 

“Well, you can imagine! On 
is all right, but it ain’t so funn 
bratin’ one and see another on 
in the face. That was what th 
was countin’ on. ’Course, I dic 
killed him; you know how yo 
ain’t legal. I says he has died b 
dent, and what a great man 
what a sorrow that God let it |] 
blame a lot of things on God thi 
durn fault. He was just drunl 
frisky or he wouldn’t ’a’ thou 
that way to a nice girl. 

“T could see how they fe 
Yeah, I reckon we all forgot it 
We'd got that far with it and 
play for it, whole hog or none. 
believe it would be better for 
the graft and politics they ha\ 
with. 

““A government must b 
‘People of Vizcaya, let it be o1 
endure!’”’ 

He got out of his chair, t 
thirsty old partner of mine, anc 
his hand became a saber—pacl 
and fro, living again a moment 
gone by. Old Spanish p 
rous from his tongue; Gabriel Z 
idea what it was all about 
respectfully from the doorstep) 

“* Are ye not tired of politi 
Then let this night be name 
There lives among ye one man 
No politician, he; his blood is! 
and he has shed it for ye!’— 
fact,” said Ben Murchison, * 
much; not a sample to what ’ 
Suarez had his way. - | 

“Name ye this man to lea 
him and his sons’ sons in peat 
before the nations!’ i 

‘“‘All army men just nat 
idea of a king. And he look 
this tall young feller standin’ tl) 
these big square lanterns, 
torches dancin’ and these sab 

(Continued on Page 
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rh, I reckon we’re all kind of 
i. We like to see things glit- 
4) see a man look brave and 
e think there is somebody we 
spur troubles over to—some- 


1 king. 
ke to blew the palace down. 
all come runnin’ out, but it 
.| stop the band wagon then; 
¢ how politicians are. They 
ad rode. They waved their 
j\l as big as anybody—all but 
| ght to seen his face. I edged 
joked him in the ribs and 
le thought it was a gun and 
1’ like a good feller. 
1’ Yeah, I remember now; 
same; Luis. Luis de Some- 
.. Lwore a fine new uniform 
4m, I remember, and another 
vidin’. She was certainly a 
ig lady.” 
4,oment fumbling vaguely for 
s/yes far off on things that he 
sighed and sat down. 
iis was a long time ago.” 
lid King Luis last?’ I asked 


aninute,” he said gloomily. 
\Jnited States wouldn’t recog- 
; so these other republics 
ithe politicians knifed him in 
his papa’s property and ran 
the country. Suarez, he had 
‘ after all. My horse got a 
yind I had to hoof it the last 
Jadn’t been plenty of timber 
over would ’a’ got away. 
|| he sighed, “I reckon every 
oes fool things. I wouldn’t 
st for fightin’ for his girl, but 
en and got him executed 
don’t seem near as funny as 


1 gloomy silence. The siesta 
\'; peons went plodding by, 
alal-footed Mayas, stupid sur- 
ie that had been great when 
rv; from the weather-beaten 
rer 1 Mill the noise of saws 
1) the forest that hid the bones 
ntemples. He sighed and rose, 
(oldier of fortune; his decent 
i pants were shiny where he 


dBen Murchison. ‘‘ You say 
ck?’ 


gloria!”’ I murmured. 


Us 


i down the west coast on a 
1—I meant it for a flying 
\a look at that mahogany. It 
2 world may be a little place, 
) crawling there around the 
ere trails are few. 

{Puerto Barrios, by rail across 
» Guatemala, by Pacific Mail 
|, which is the principal sea- 
Zya; by rail to Ciudad Viz- 
the great chasm of the Zorro 
by horse again back north 
yartment of Toloba, where 


Vizeaya I heard of Don 
nfall. It was something of a 
ithere; Don Diego had been 
se countries for twenty years. 
‘son, himself a victim to the 
had controlled so long. 
ison cabled cheerfully: “All 


1 politician named Suarez or 
‘should it have occurred to me 

belaughing yet? Strolling at 
jlaza, listening to the band, I 
! long facade of the presidential 
‘ondered idly which of those 
tes might be the one where 
| urchison had bulged out. But 
«. thirty years ago; the timber 
lrested me now. The Minister 
{ a courteous old gentleman 
). knew nothing of mahogany, 
‘a entire willingness to take 

iT should find any on public 
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Vizcaya has no broad lowland such as 
Guatemala has; only a narrow ledge of 
jungle and this one low-swinging valley be- 
tween the first line of hills and the great 
inland ranges. Once, a million or a billion 
years ago, the Zorro Valley must have been 
a lake of melted snow three thousand feet 
above the sea. It has no outlet but a giant 
fissure in the outer wall of hills, a steaming 
canyon five hundred yards wide at the bot- 
tom and a sheer half mile to the top. That’s 
where the Zorro finds its way to the Pacific, 
building with black sand and mud the 
delta on which Chunango sits. It falls five 
hundred feet in those ten miles; it is not 
navigable. 

North of the break the valley rises, broad- 
ening and flattening, a deep sheltered bowl 
rimmed by the upland mesa. That’s where 
the mahogany is, at an elevation of about a 
thousand feet. Tolobaya, seat of the De- 
partment of Toloba, perches high above it 
on the inland side. 

An ancient town. It is not flat-roofed 
like most tropical towns; there is no adobe; 
the houses are of stone, sharp-gabled with 
wooden roofs, clinging to the mountain- 
side. The cobbled streets curl crookedly up 
hill and down, so steeply that the’ same 
three-storied house may have street en- 
trances on three sides, one for each floor. 
I remember that because of Henry Dowling 
and his daughter Alice. 

The way of it was this. I reached Tolo- 
baya just before sundown, shivering; if 
you’ve got malaria in you, that high thin 
air will bring it out. I washed in icy water 
and hurried into the bar of the mes6n to get 
adrink. It warmed me somewhat. Trying 
more of the same, I stood watching an un- 
skillful billiard game three men were play- 
ing there. Cracked balls, you know, and 
one of those vast tables such as you find in 
towns like Tolobaya; the cues are seven 
feet long; they have to be. The players 
were two middle-class natives of the loafer 
type, and a stubby American in flannel 
shirt and battered boots and:dirty, flat- 
brimmed gray hat. 

He eyed me tentatively and finally asked 
me to havea drink. As I was already hav- 
ing one, I asked him to have one with me. 
He’d had quite a few already. His eye was 
blurred and his speech was blurred, and he 
steadied himself unobtrusively with a cue a 
foot and a half taller than he was. 

“Name’s Dowl’n’. Well, here’s a go! 
Newcomer?”’ Iadmittedit. “‘Miner?” I 
denied it. ‘‘ You got a head, ol’-timer. Stay 
out of it. Crooks ’n’ lawyers. I’m waitin’ 
t’ kill him now,” he told me, his mind leap- 
ing a gap I didn’t try to bridge. “‘ You see 
that horse? You watch ’m for me, will 
you?” 

So I disengaged myself—I saw his friends 
edging over—and strolled out to watch that 
horse. It was a handsome horse, sleek and 
black and richly saddled, stirrup and cantle 
and headstall shining, even in the swiftly 
gathering dusk, with silver. The mesén 
fronts on the plaza, which is the market 
place and the civic center and the one com- 
paratively level spot in Tolobaya. Im- 
mediately in front of the mesén a row of 
street venders squatted over their mats on 
the cobblestones, most of them gathering 
up their little stocks of goods, about to shut 
up shop and go home. I shivered idly in 
the evening chill. 

““Bxcuse me,’’ said the man named Dow- 
ling, crowding past, ‘‘while I step out ’n’ 
kill that . 

What he said he was going to kill isn’t 
printable. A man was getting on the sleek 
black horse, cantering across the plaza 
toward us, heading for the trail into the 
valley. Henry Dowling stepped out as 
advertised, his battered boots leaving a 
trail of scattered beans and garlic and pro- 
fanity across the venders’ mats. 

“Oyeme, Ramon Zuhiga!”’ 

That wasn’t all he said; his opinion of 
Ramon Zufiga was violently _uncompli- 
mentary and quite openly expressed. The 
man coolly drew rein and waited. An ha- 
cendado—a landed gentleman—by the look 
of him; a great one by his manner, which 
was high-headed and assured. 
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Dowling launched a wide swing at his 
head with the butt of that seven-foot cue. 
The man caught it neatly in one hand—it 
must have hurt, at that—leaned swiftly in 
his stirrups and snatched Dowling’s collar 
and dragged his head against the saddle 
horn and knocked his hat off and proceeded 
to pummel his unprotected skull with the 
barrel of a long silver-plated revolver. 

It was none of my business of course. 
Dowling had begun it, too; but it isn’t 
human to stand and see a man hammered 
like that after he is out. He was out; no 
doubt about it; at the first thump his knees 
buckled, only the grip on his collar holding 
him up, his head bobbing limp at every 
whack. I suppose I ran. I know I was 
panting when I protested that enough was 
enough. 

The man paid no attention. I caught his 
arm; he wrenched it free and dropped 
Dowling and transferred his grip to my 
collar; my head bumped the saddle horn 
before I realized what was happening. He 
was quick and strong, that fellow. But I 
wasn’t drunk. I ducked against him and 
caught him around the waist and heaved. 
His knees clung as if they were welded to 
the horse, then slipped; but instead of fall- 
ing on his head he twisted catlike and fell on 
all fours. I stamped on the hand that held 
the revolver and snatched it up—I didn’t 
want him to shoot me before I could get 
him to listen to reason. 

He got up quietly enough. I snapped the 
cartridges out of the revolver and returned 
it to him. 

‘*Caballero,”’ Isaid, ‘“‘deeply I regret. Per- 
haps you had not noticed that the man had 
fainted.” ; 

Myself, I thought he was dead, huddled 
there beside that splendid, patient horse. 
The hacendado didn’t even glance at him, 
only stood breathing hard through nostrils 
that were tight with fury, his head up and 
his eyes fixed hard on mine. Brown eyes, 
hot and arrogant like a hawk’s; it came to 
me that he was of the caste that doesn’t 
have to worry about killing a shabby, 
drunken plaza miner more or less. A great 
landowner can do about as he pleases. 

Then I noticed what his hands were do- 
ing. Swiftly, methodically he was refilling 
the revolver with cartridges from his belt. 

A question of ethics here. Is it un- 
sportsmanlike to carry a gun where you can 
get it without the time-honored gesture of 
reaching back? Ben Murchison always 
thought so; most old-timers do. His argu- 
ment was, a gun was to keep you out of 
trouble, and how could it if people didn’t 
know you had it? But I think he felt it 
was unsportsmanlike. Well, my hand was 
never so fast as his; I never liked a weight 
in my hip pocket pulling my clothes out of 
shape, and I could never wear a gun belt 
without feeling like a swashbuckler. A 
holster strapped under the left arm is more 
comfortable and much less conspicuous, 
especially in cities; and it takes a very 
slight gesture. 

“Caballero,” I said, “‘mount and ride on.” 

His finger, just slipping through the trig- 
ger guard as he snapped the silver revolver 
shut, stopped, receded; the silver muzzle, 
half lifted, dropped and slid into the holster. 

“T have the honor,’’ he murmured, “‘to 
wish you a very good night. But not many 
of them, Sefior Yanqui.” 

He picked up his magnificent silver- 
braided hat and without another glance at 
either Dowling or me, mounted and rode 
off. There wasn’t much chance of his shoot- 
ing from a distance in that fading light; 
besides, as he receded I became aware of 
spectators moving up. I could hear Dow- 
ling breathing. 

At least he wasn’t dead yet. 

“Somebodybring a medico,” I said. 

“There is none, senor.” 

“Only the barber, sefior. He does bleed- 
ing.” 

Dowling was doing plenty of bleeding 
without the aid of the barber. I tried to 
find out how badly he was hurt, but the 
light was too dim. 

““Who knows where this man lives?” 

(Continued on Page 133) 
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A bathroom luxury 


everyone can afford 


Le you lived in one of those pala- 
tial apartments on Park Avenue, 
in New York City, where you have 
to pay $2,000.00 to $7,500.00 a 
year rent, you still couldn't have 
a better toilet seat in your bath- 
room than they have—the Church 
Sani-white Toilet Seat which you 
can afford to have right now. 


Adds new beauty 


THE improvement in appearance 
made by a spotlessly clean, all- 
white toilet seat is certainly sur- 
prising. Its beauty and refinement 
are qualities every woman wants 
in her bathroom—a room she can 
be proud to have guests use. 


The Church Toilet Seat is all- 
white and stays white permanently— 
asanitary seat that washes as easily 
as porcelain. Its white surface 1s 
neither varnish, paint nor enamel, 
but a durable sheathing as hand- 
some as ivory. It won't crack, 
splinter, chip, wear off or stain. 
You can install it yourself on your 
toilet in a few minutes and easily 
take it off and reinstall it if you 
move to another house or apart- 
ment. Obtainable at all plumbers’. 


SEND FOR ‘An Easy Way to Make 


a Bathroom More Attractive”’ 


Tus is the title of an attractively illustrated 
little book of sixteen pages, just off the press, 
that tells the story of the interesting way in 
which one woman discovered how to make 
her bathroom more attractive. If you have 
sometimes wished that your own bathroom 

a looked a little more at- 
tractive, this book will 
certainly be of value to 
you, and it is FREE. 
Send for a copy, to- 
gether with a free sam- 
ple of Sani-white 
Sheathing. Tear out 
the coupon now and 
mail todays (G..B. 
Church Mfg. Co., 
Dept. F6, Holyoke, 
Mass. 


sanix white 
LOOK FOR THIS NAME ON UNDER-SIDE OF SEAT 
lee geet a Sea tae leo aoa Seaman | 
| C. F. CHURCH MFG..CO., | 
Dept. F6, Holyoke, Mass. 
| With no obligation on my part, please send a free | 
copy of your book, “An Easy Way to Make a ‘ 
| Bathroom More Attractive’ and a free sample of | 
Sani-white Sheathing to: 
| NaMeE A dete oss sinitic« sidlsisnences cicipeuaessse : 
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Floor beauty surpassed! Again Armstrong’s 
designers lead the way with a new idea in 
floors—Marbleized Inlaid Linoleum. Patterns 


that stir your imagination. Prices that tempt 


your purse. ts mh eS whi 


(patent gS every one, and all in good taste! No 

wonder these newest designs in Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum have caught the eyes of decorators and captured 
the interest of architects! 

“Armstrong’s Marbleized Inlaids” they are called. 
‘“Marbleized” because the colors are richly blended in 
a soft, striated effect so restful to the eye. “Inlaid” 
because every single color in the design runs clear 
through to the burlap back. 

They come in different color combinations and 
designs—black squares set off by alternate squares of 
two-toned gray; blue and gray squares completely 
marbleized with lighter shades of these same tones 
—colors and designs to start you planning rooms your 
friends will envy. 

The old virtues of Armstrong’s Linoleam—the 
ease with which it can be cleaned, the years and 


Armstrong’s Linoleum 


designs 
tashion in floors ~ 


years that it will last if properly laid (cemented 
over builders’ deadening felt) and waxed and 
polished as needed—are all part of these new 
marbleized floor designs. 


Inexpensive—long-lasting, too! 


All this might sound costly—it isn’t! You can lay 
one of these smart new floors for but little more 
than you would pay to restore a worn wood floor. 
But what a difference in the effect—and you 
have a brand new floor that should last as long 
as your house itself. Good furniture and depart- 
ment store merchants will show 
you these newest designs in Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum. When you 
stop to see them, picture in your 
mind’s eye one of these pattern 
floors in your own home, your fab- 
ric rugs spread over its smoothly 
polished surface, your furniture 
in place. Then you will truly 
realize the beauty of these newest 
Armstrong’s creations. There are 
many to choose from, and pretty 
printed patterns, too. 


for Every Floor in the House 
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Above — Another 

Armstrong Marble- 

ized Inlaid pattern 
No. 352. 


Left — Armstrong’s 
Marble Inlaid 
pattern No. 79. } 


Interior Decorator to hi 


| 
Hazel Dell Brown, in | 
reau of Interior Decoration 
help you “do over’ any £00k 
scribe. She will send you lit) 
linoleum floors which will ‘ 
your home, together with 
draperies and wall colors to 
charge for this service. 

This bureau will also send you 4 pf 
on home decoration—Floors, Fut 
Color,” by Agnes Foster Wright, the 
decorator. Just enclose 25c with y 
cover mailing costs (60c in Canad 
Armstrong Cork Company, Linoleut 
817 Liberty Street, Lancaster, Pennsyl 
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I d, by the answering murmur. 
1, fered to do anything. I took 
sand told them to take his feet, 
» ried Henry Dowling home. 
| up a narrow curling street to 
/ top of a three-storied house. 
r) eleven, she was at this time, 
;s reaching to her thin ankles 
hozo clutched in native fashion 
»1,ead—dashed out at us, de- 
4 quien traien?” 


a Dowling’ s shoulder, shaking 
uaintly in English, ‘‘ You hear 
<i! Stand up now! You’re all 
ter. Get up on your legs and 
af ” 
éthat,”’ Itold her. “He’s hurt. 
¢ mother to fix a bed for him.” 
sinto the house. We followed 
«idarkness, we stumbled past 
n| to be a dining table to the 
he was lighting a smoky lamp 
yack the covers of a sagging 


ar’s voice suggested that we 
i: his head to keep the harm- 
afrom him. I countermanded 
‘e we stood. 
’ your mother?” I asked the 


7 1e said laconically. 

1 ging the lamp, she saw the 
ey Dowling’s face and began 
tcry. 

pasa’o? Which of you has hit 
0 IS, chica. It was Don Ramon 


y so, papa! Itold youso!’’ she 


or Americano unhorsed Don 
threw him in the street and 
n said a woman solemnly. 
\.lmost stopped crying, staring 
tk advantage of her attention 
t bring water and a clean cloth. 
ord knows I am no skillful 
body else seemed to have any 
, nat todo. I washed the blood 
sas best I could; 
y' I had no way of telling 
iskull was fractured. I asked 
i here was any disinfectant in 


isinfectant?”’ - ~ 
«ithe medicine you’ ve got.” 
a Cough sirup and castor 


3 ders, bored, drifted out while 
ly bandaging Dowling’s head 
et from an old nightshirt. 
by me, not crying, but only 

with heavy eyes. 
bad?” 
a 

athed slowly, noisily; a hor- 
thought, for a child to hear. 
rname?”’ I asked by way of 


rh a moment she asked 
‘hat’s yours?” 

’’ told her. 

€my bandaging, and there was 
) but sit and listen to that hor- 
ag. 

w Alice in Wonderland?” I 
|kwardly. 

e? ” 

irl about your size,” I said. 
/ € was sitting out under a tree 
iter, reading a book, and a 
13 came by and looked et his 


5 nd 


atch?” said Alice. 
it’ 's. He took it out of his vest 
oked at it and said, ‘Oh, my 
iskers! I shall be late for tea!’ 
10¥ a rabbit hole. And Alice 
) Hehe she ran and popped 
it hole too. . Sure you 
tory? ” 
Pali Ups. said Alice. 
talk, nor drink tea, nor tell 
or wear clothes.” 

dq,” I said. “That’s what 


it was only” 
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“Well, she couldn’t get into a rabbit 
hole,” said Alice, ‘‘not if she was anywhere 
near as big as I am.”’ 

“This was a big rabbit hole,’ I main- 
tained stoutly. “It went down and down 
and down, and it was full of shelves with 
jam and jelly. And, oh, yes, I forgot to say 
the rabbit wore white gloves.”’ 

Lewis Carroll would have turned in his 
grave—if he is in his grave—to hear the 
patchwork I made of his immortal yarn, 
getting it wrong end to, inventing, im- 
provising what I couldn’t remember; but 
this child called Alice liked it. She listened 
incredulously at first, but finally it dawned 
on her that it was just foolery, and she 
wriggled in her chair and grinned—sitting 
there at the foot of the bed, her feet failing 
by three inches to touch the floor, appar- 
ently not noticing that stertorous sound at 
all. And it came to me that she was used 
to it. That’s the way a man breathes when 
he is drunk. 

When I finished, she sighed and slipped 
briskly to the floor. 

“Well,” she said, “‘I guess I better get 
some supper. You like fried eggs?”’ 

I can’t tell you how it hit me—this 
eleven-year-old woman doing the best she 
knew. Sunburned and rough-skinned, her 
green eyes big in her thin face, unnaturally 
mature. Of course she didn’t realize what 
she was up against; no child could; but she 
was standing up to it just the same. I told 
her to wait, and galloped down to the meson 
and told them to send up large quantities of 
food. And by the way they looked at me 
and hurried, I knew my encounter with 
Don Ramon Zufiga had made me a per- 
sonage. 

“Who is Don Ramon Zufiga?”’ I asked 
them. 

‘An hacendado, sefior.”’ 

And that was all I could get out of them. 
The humble ones are too wary to speak un- 
guardedly to strangers about the great men 
of their world. So I went back and asked 
Alice. 

“Don’t you know who Don Ramon 
Zufiiga is?’’ she marveled. ‘‘He’s—why, 
he’s Don Ramon Zufiiga! He’s the man 
that took papa’s mine away from him. 
He’s—why, he’s rich! Didn’t you know it? 
Say,’ she said, a thought striking her, ‘‘you 
kicked him—and didn’t know who he was? 
Say, you better make tracks out of this 
country quick!” . 

Supper came and we ate. Even in the 
cluttered dining room I could hear Dow- 
ling’s breathing. 

“Did you ever hear,” I asked her, “‘about 
the time Alice walked through the looking- 
glass?” 

“No,” she said mirthfully, “but I s’pose 
you did. Go ahead, old-timer. Spill it.” 

I spilled it. It tickled her at first, the 
idea of a place where everything worked 
backward; but most of the characters were 
too strange for her. She didn’t know any- 
thing about chess, even when I translated 
the names into Spanish. Her eyelids 
drooped. I brought the story hastily to a 
close, and she yawned—curiously babylike, 
that yawn. 

“Your bedtime, isn’t it?’”’ I asked. 

“What about you, old-timer? You got a 
place to sleep?” 

“T’ll just stick around,” I said, ‘‘and see 
that your father gets along all right. You 
go on to bed.” 

' “Oh, he’ll sleep it off,’ said the child 
called Alice. 

Dowling did seem to be breathing more 
quietly. But I honestly didn’t believe any 
human skull could stand the pounding he’d 
got; I was afraid she’d wake and find him 
dead or something. So I made her go, and 
lighted my pipe and sat down by Dowling’s 
bed. Dowling himself woke me, groaning. 

The gray of dawn was in the air. Dow- 
ling sat on the edge of the bed, his head 
between his hands, groaning. 

“How do you feel?’ I asked him. - 

He stared at me. I guess he hadn’t 
noticed I was there. 

“Rotten,” he said at length. 

It seemed a perfectly normal answer. I 
uncramped my chilled frame and went to 
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the window and opened it and got a lungful 
of keen fresh air. It was cold but bracing, 
very different from the sick, slack inner 
chill of malaria. Under the window the 
gabled roofs fell steeply away, mist curling 
upward from their peaks; yonder, far down, 
the vast green floor of the valley stretching 
away into the blue of seaward hills, half 
veiled with melting streamers of the morn- 
ing mist. That was the timber I had come 
so far to see. 

The sun popped out. Dowling came and 
stood unsteadily by me. 

“Zuniga beat me up, didn’t he?” 

“He certainly did,’ I agreed. ‘Feel all 
right—considering?”’ 

He nodded, gazing out the window, his 
black-stubbled face cut into seams with 
dissipation. and bitterness and pain. The 
child called Alice came into the room, bare- 
footed and in her nightgown. 

“Papa,” she cried, ‘“‘you missed it! You 
ought to hear this old-timer. He does make 
up the damnedest lies!’’ 

“Go back to bed,” growled Dowling, “or 
put on your clothes.” 

So I went on about my business. The 
timber, I learned from the local recorder of 
deeds, was not public domain. It belonged 
to various estates. He mentioned the names 
of the owners, including Don Ramon 
Zuniga, cutting a thoughtful eye at me as 
he did so. But he didn’t mention any 
politician named Suarez or Juarez. How 
should it have occurred to me that the name 
was not Suarez or Juarez—no more like 
these than Williams is like Wilson or John- 
son? This Don Ramon Zufiga, now, 
couldn’t have been a day more than forty 
years old. 

VI 

O WONDER it doesn’t rain much in 

that sheltered bowl of hills. It doesn’t 
need to rain; the air is warm and wet like 
steam. Riding there, you must light one 
cigarette from the butt of another to keep 
off mosquitoes; if they bite you, take quinine 
and hope for the best—hope it is malaria 
and not yellow fever. The Rockefeller 
Foundation has not yet educated the 
Indians of the Zorro Valley. 

Nobody lives down there but Indians. 
Iquiques mostly, I guess. They know very 
little Spanish; my mozo, a half-breed I’d 
hired along with the horses in Ciudad 
Vizecaya—you mustn’t travel without a 
servant if you are anybody—communicated 
with them by grunts and signs; but I don’t 
believe they understood him any better 
than they did me. They didn’t know whose 
land they lived on. They said vaguely that 
it belonged to ‘“‘the master.”” Asked where 
he lived, they’d point vaguely toward the 
mesa and say ‘‘Por to’ la vere’a’’; which is 
to say, all the way up the trail. 

The belt of elevation where mahogany 
can grow is narrow there. It seemed a small 
tract after the limitless forests of Peten; 
but there was certainly enough for my life- 
time, to say nothing of Ben Murchison’s. 
The oil men had not exaggerated. I never 
saw such trees or dreamed of mahogany in 
so dense a stand. If transportation to the 
coast proved feasible, and if the timber 
rights could be acquired at any reasonable 
figure, we could laugh at losing our con- 
cession in Peten. 

That first day I only worked hastily 
across the valley, with side excursions where 
the ground was open enough. I knew 
better than to spend the night down there. 
Sweating along the trail from Tolobaya to 
Chunango, skirting the jungle above the 
bend of the Zorro, two hours before sunset 
we came to a steep twisting trail that 
climbed the seaward hills. It had to go 
somewhere; and toiling ‘por to’ la vere’a,”’ 
we came out again to high clean air and 
open sky. 

These little feathered ink marks on the 
map will give you no hint of the majestic 
scale on which those hills are built; no hint 
of that great sudden spread of distances. A 
man can breathe. Westward the cool trans- 
lucent arch of the Pacific hangs against the 
sky, like a dim-planet rising, incredibly 
high. Eastward the blue-green chasm of 
the valley becomes a detail; it almost seems 
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that you could throw a stone to Tolobaya, 
so far the mountains reach behind it, rising 
range on range into the silver, ageless peace 
of ice and snow. A man seems little, time 
itself is dwarfed in the magnificence of 
God’s raw handiwork. 

That’s where the hacienda of Caoba lies. 
Asimple place; thick weather-beaten walls, 
solid, eternally calm they seem to me in 
memory; great weather-beaten doors, tall 
for a man on horseback, thick for defense 
but open to any man who comes in peace; 
old pavements and old houses, a people 
whose customs have the simple certainty of 
long use. They made us welcome. They 
sent my horses to the corral, my mozo to the 
servants’ quarters; and the master of the 
place—Fernando Fernandez del Valle, 
gray-eyed, gray-bearded, scholarly—offered 
me the head of his own table. 

““My house, such as it is,” 
yours.” 

I used to laugh at such exaggerated forms. 
True, he didn’t expect me to take his place 
at the table or to sell his house; but the 
courtesy was real. Out there they think in 
leagues instead of city blocks, in journeys of 
a day instead of miles; neighbors are not so 
many but that every stranger is a friend. 
How can you welcome a stranger better 
than with established forms? 

A peaceful place, it seemed. I remember 
the massive old table, Fernando the pa- 
triarch at its head; Rufo, the youngest son, 
beside me, trying manfully to hide his 
young curiosity about me and the world; 
the stout and motherly Dofia Constanza, 
anxious only that I should have enough to 
eat; Aunt Trini, thin, gray-haired and 
aloof, very formal after the Spanish manner; 
and across from me, properly lowering her 
dark lashes when I looked at her, Rita— 
Margarita Constanza Ascension del Valle, 
not the youngest daughter but the only 
unmarried one. 

When she looked down demurely at her 
plate I could notice the clear beauty of her 
brow, the sheen of her black hair, the sober 
curve of her soft mouth; but when her 
eyes met mine for a second I forgot that 
she was beautiful. Strange eyes. You had 


he said, ‘‘is 


to call them gray, yet they were almost . 


black; disturbing eyes, with little amber 
lights that came and went; gray like the 
storm clouds on Vizcayan hills, lit with 
some hidden, sleeping flame of violence. I 
couldn’t help wondering how that storm 
would be if it should break. 

She was twenty years old. Twenty and 
not yet married! Does that seem shocking 
to you? It did to them. 

Her advanced age gave her a little liberty. 
After supper she did not retire, but sat with 
us in the cool dimness of the colonnade 
about the patio, where starlight drifted 
through old arches and a fountain lulled 
you with its murmuring. 

She did not talk; a woman does not talk 
with strangers like myself. I only felt her 
sitting there, quiet yet strangely, beauti- 


- fully alive. 


Her father seemed to be something of a 
philosopher. 

“Young men are fools,” he said. “Be 
not offended, caballero; but consider the 
case of yourself. You come, you say, in 
search of timber—to this distant and diffi- 
cult place. Is there no timber in your own 
United States?” 

‘Mahogany, no,” Isaid. “Besides, there 
is more profit to be earned in difficult 
places.” 

“Profit?”’ said Don Fernando dryly. 
““Ah, yes, I have heard it said that you 
Yanquis live for profit. You, admitting it, 
have turned your back on the richest coun- 
try in the world; the young men of other 
races, accusing you, hurry thither to reap 
the dollar where it grows thickest. Do you 
not smell a lack of logic in it?” 

“Some men,” I said, “‘are content to 
trade in dollars; others find satisfaction in 
creating wealth—seeking the hidden treas- 
ure, bringing to use the natural riches of 
the earth.” 

“Wor profit? Bah!’ said Don Fernando. 
“That is a lie we tell ourselves when we are 
young: ‘I shall be old some day and have 


much need of comfort; let me] 
money before my powers fail!’ 
true, all men grow old. Butno 
believes it. How cana young Qn 
will be old? He sees old men 
yes. He sees elephants, too, 
picture how it feels to be an a 
“No, my friend; it is the 


measure of his mind, 

“Mystery,” said Don F 

I half remember Rufo sq 
wished to speak but dared 
eighteen; but parental dise 
in families like that; an eig 
boy is still a boy and mus 
his father speaks. 

“A brute of the forest,” sai 

nando, “is content with food { 
ach, his mate, shelter from storr 
hunting ground. A brute knc 
hunts. He can see the horizon, 
not wonder what nameless th 
beyond it. He feels no need fo 
brute is curious only about wh 
or may threaten, profits or ma 

“That is how man is differe 
man knows, or thinks he knc 
lies near him, then he must go. 
him be fed and warm and al 
will forsake all that he has | 
which he does not know—sei 
wonder at. What holds no sec 
him an empty place.” 

“Then what he seeks,” I sa, 
is unattainable?” 

“It is the penalty of being! 
and only half.” 

I said sardonically, “‘The | 
us so!’”’ 

“Bh, well!” said Don Ferng! 
no priest, only an old man with 
of many follies. It may beso 
run like squirrels in a cage, go| 
Certainly all horizons are “a 
one is old.” 

“That is a sad philosophy,’ 

“How so?” said Don Ferni| 
is a cage, then there is somethi 
a cage. And if this life be all’ 
the padre I have said so—at ke 
of weariness is grateful. Ther 
age is peace; to fill old nost 
memory of courage and illusi! 
longer tortured by it.” 

“Little by little,” I said, “’ 
know not what, young fools ar‘ 
this great world.” 

“And when they shall hay 
it—what then?” 

“The stars!” I said, for the: 
about that hacienda in the hii, 
alive and wonderful. | 

“Vainglorious youth!” sa’ 
nando, laughing. “The stars?! 
I hear, men learn them, weigh 
ure them. They are no mor 
suns and other worlds. 

“No, my friend; the ate 
Go, bump your seeline nose 
very wall of heaven, and the‘ 
and turn your wonder on yo 
What makes you seek? What 
power and the sleepless neec 
You name it; you do not dis 
ward and inward lies a plac’ 
greater than the darkness iv 
there lies the limitless advent é 
he said, “‘enough! Answer ? 
honestly, and I will i 
young men are fools. When®? 
your father’s house, in your 
what color of the sunset used | 
and say there was more room! 
seek—for profit?” ; 


surrendering. > | 
“A song,” I said. “A visi! 
Rita del Valle stirred in | 
hesitant. 
“A—-song, sefior?”’ 
(Continued on Pag H! 
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(Continued from Page 134) 

“The song of a vagabond, ” T told her. 
“Once in the night —— 

But how can you tell of a vision when 
you do not see it any more? In years and 
weariness I had forgotten it. Nothing re- 
mained but fact; the fact was not the 
truth. 

I had to finish flippantly. 

“Tloved a woman. That is usual, verdad? 
Also as usual, there came another man, a 
lean strong wanderer with the mark of far 
countries on him, strange words in his 
mouth. She saw his eyes of loneliness; I 
heard his talk. I was a mere poblano, a 
townsman, fat and dull ——’”’ 

“You are not fat,” said Rufo, wriggling 
in his chair. 

I had to laugh. Eh, well! Nothing was 
lost. You cannot sell a vision in the lumber 
market. 

“Who, by the way,” I asked them, ‘‘is 
Don Ramon Zuhiga?”’ 

Nobody answered. The fountain seemed 
suddenly louder. You know the quality of 
silence when you know you’ve made an 
awful blunder without knowing what it is? 
I made some inane remark to try to carry 


over, but the constraint was 1 
Don Fernando answered poli 
nomore. Dofia Trini rose, 
formality, “Tretire. With your p 
caballero.” 

“You have it, sefiora,” I any, 
dering what it was all abou 

We had all risen. Dofia Cone 
to her. 

“T accompany thee, sister 


mission, sefior.”’ a 
“You have it, sefiora.” j 
“Good night, sefior.” That 

hesitant soft voice; her little 

warm and vital, like those str 
eyes. 

“Good night, sefior!” That: 
very stiff; he didn’t offer his’ 
tone implied, “And good-by!” 

Only Don Fernando offered a; 

“The day has been heavy. Is 
thing you require, caballero? — 
candles in your room, and water. 
sleep well.’ 

“And you,’ I said medi 

The fountain kept on murmu 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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than a large mute, which is what we call 
rather “‘sloppy.”’ 

One interesting device used with the 
trombone I must mention. This is achieved 
by holding the bell of the instrument to the 
small end of a phonograph horn, with a re- 
sult that has almost the qualities of a bary- 
tone voice. The saxophones, to my way of 
thinking, can come the nearest of any in- 
strument to reproducing the human mas- 
culine voice. In trained hands the clarinets 
are equally adept in simulating the femi- 
nine voice. Both brass and wood winds 
can produce laughter that is uncannily 
realistic. 

Some trick stuff is all right and some is 
in the very worst possible taste. For in- 
stance, a man who wires a mouth organ to 
his face as a solo instrument and uses the 
piano to accompany himself is making him- 
self ridiculous. If your trick stuff is clever, 
use it. If not, keep away. 

One of the qualities in the musician that 
the jazz orchestra has developed is inge- 
nuity. If he feels that he needs a certain 
sound from his instrument, he puts his 
hand or his foot in it, or goes and gets a 
beer bottle, if nothing else is at hand. 


The Derby Mute 


The orthodox have, I think, been pretty 
well shocked by the employment of curious 
devices for altering the tonal quality of cer- 
tain ancient and respected instruments. 
Somebody has suggested that this is be- 
cause the mechanism is often rather baldly 
exposed. With the new mutes, perhaps this 
will eventually be improved. As a matter of 
fact, not nearly all the jazz stunts are new. 
For instance, the derby mute goes back to 
1832, when Hector Berlioz directed the 
clarinetist at a certain passage in his Lelio, 
Ou Le Retour A La Vie, to wrap the in- 
strument in a leather bag to “give the 
sound of the clarinet an accent as vague 
and remote as possible.”’ 

The glissando of the trombone occurs in 
the orchestral score of Schénberg’s Pelleas 
et Melisande, written in 1902 when jazz 
was as yet entirely unknown. Schénberg 
is also the father of the flutter on the 
trombone—that is, very rapid tonguing on 
the same note. And Stravinsky, in the days 
when jazz wasstillin its infancy, used muted 
trumpets. Yet jazz has developed much 
that is new, and this is its chief service to 
music. Music, like everything else, gets 
static in its development during any period 
when fresh tools are not being devised. 
From the way in which some of the jazz 
devices have been received, one might think 
that it was lese majesty to make a pleasing 
sound in any way in which it had not been 


made before. Yet the developmer 
has gone hand in hand with th 
ment of new instruments from the 
the savage first found that hittin 
log with a club made a sound t] 
human emotions. 

There is a story somewhere te 
that the man who first strung a; 
catgut and made sounds upon it 
death, because his fellowmen re 
introduction of a new noise int 
which they regarded as alre 
stocked with such. So you see ' 
always been cranks and reform 


" The Notorious Saxoph 


The jazz band has introduced s 
known instruments, such as t 
phone, the slide cornet and the 
It has developed such new o 
sarusophone. And of course 
has received so much attenti 
would hardly be surprising to 
being taken into the symphony. 
notorious saxophone, in almost 
sizes and keys, is one of the m 
modern instruments. It is easy 
I believe there is a tradition th 
bitious boy can get the hang of it} 
minutes—but difficult to mas 
other instruments are still more | 
master, and it is not necessary to 
saxophone to play dance music. 

Saxophones supply the elemen) 
which American dancers insist uj! 
and they are also extremely f 
that more or less difficult runnin 
may be played with ease. In ski! 
the saxophone is capable of smo 
tion in solo passages, though, li like 
the control of pitch is not easy. | 

With two or three saxophon 
same player, one may obtain a la); 
of tone effects, shifting a melod 
deep bass with good effect, an’ 
picking up a smaller instrument, 
blue tone almost as pure as tll 
flute. Or one may take the litt 
and push it up to super-acute 
make extremely funny noises. +! 
tive compass of the soprano, a 
and barytone saxophones is a }? 
than four octaves, so there is 
territory for the complete pe mH 
many pieces without the 
instruments. 

As the basis for a three-p 
the saxophone is thoroughl} 
One combination possible i is the s' 
xylophone and piano. \2 
think there would be too: 
and too little melody, but a 
phone is beautifully set off by ' 


t 
3 
4 


shree men, provided they are 
h the right number of instru- 
youn themselves into a huge 
0 2. 

./ one-man dance orchestra is, 
yhas been, the piano. Nine- 
» music in the civilized world 
atten for this old stand-by and 
yl arrangeable music has been 
it. And the best piano or- 
» piano alone! 

n, going on to the next typical 
yent, is of highest importance in 
(orchestra. Its tone is clear, 
earries farther even than that 
It is capable of rhythmic and 
ects that a leader is put to it 
47 other instrument. 

net more pizzicato effects—you 
ssively greater volume with a 
than you can with a whole 
ad of violins and violas play- 
and you can play passages they 
tre to attempt. There is an 
7. piece we used to be fond of 
( the Sip, Sip, Sippy Shore, 
ty in the Straw is introduced 
colo. The pace is furious and 
id flexible hands of the artist 
ast indeed. What symphony 
-‘ould dare put such a passage 
t) hands of his strings? Yet the 
timent, in the dance orchestra, 
¢ of fingers is all that is required. 
emble the banjo may be con- 
._ more important than as a 
on If it is a good timekeeper 


‘own the piano, stop the traps 
z and cause the whole organ- 
a how many instruments 
move on the beat like one man. 
ve jazz band has tried to de- 
ae sounds. The deepest, the 
<g and the softest effects are 
ut any jazz-orchestra leader 
I'm that he gets his best effects 
oe It is not necessary to 


€your effect or to burst the in- 
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i... in America 
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(|) the fantastic riot of accents 
rous moods have all had to be 
y) I hope that in toning down 
¢ as some critics have predicted, 
out of our music. I do not 
hall. It seems to me that we 
fed enough of the humor, 
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ive us still jazzing. And while 
‘ave so much unrestricted in- 
as in the old days, every man 
| a virtuoso. 
is said that if jazz is to rise to 
(musical art it must overthrow 
ent of the bass drum and the 
| ust permit itself to make excur- 
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ute of the time. Even the 
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» must be complete. Yet 
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seen in any symphony. The men must get 
joy out of their work. They must have a 
good time and try to give their audience 
one. 

Music is human. The character of the 
man that handles the instrument shows in 
his music just as his character shows in his 
handwriting. Every human being has his 
own value, his own character. It is when 
this variety is released into music that 
music thrives and grows. Jazz has forever 
ended the time when music was—to the 


average American—a series of black and | 


white notes on white paper, to be learned 
by rote and played according to direction 
in a foreign language—staccato, legato, cre- 
scendo. 

Americans know now that they may take 
any old thing that will make a sound that 
pleases them, and please themselves by ex- 
pressing with it their own moods and char- 
acters in their own rhythms, thus making 
music. The saxophone, in spite of the fact 
that at one time it was used for church 
music, comes romping into the orchestra 
like a Wild Westerner into Boston society. 
Even the tin pan is not to be despised just 
because it was made originally to hold milk. 
Says jazz, put an old hat over a trumpet 
and make it sing as it never sang before. 
Who cares that it is only an old hat? 


A Place in the Limelight 


It was, after all, some very distinguished 
persons who started putting base agencies 
to work when they needed them. Schubert 
used to amuse his friends by wrapping 
tissue paper around a comb and singing the 
Erlking through it, and Tschaikovsky re- 
quired the same implement to get his effects 
in the Dance of the Mirlitons. The highly 
respected orchestras of the 70’s employed 
cannon that broke all the crockery for miles 
around when they wished to get the effect 
of a battle. 

Also, the jew’s-harp a century ago was 
regarded as a highbrow instrument, Eulen- 
stein playing sixteen at once before the 
King of England and getting a decoration 
for it. To be sure, the musician’s teeth 
broke off one by one before he ended his 
career, the last with such a clatter that he 
was literally thrown out of court. But 
that’s no argument against America’s mak- 
ing a joyful noise with whatever she has 
nearest at hand. 

The first essential of any good orchestra 
is that the human beings who compose it 
shall be musicians of the first water. But 
with a jazz orchestra this is not nearly 
enough. The players here must be masters 
not only of one but several instruments, so 
that a small group can produce the color 
and tone of a far larger one by doubling on 
two, three or half a dozen instruments. 

Jazz players have to possess not merely 
musical knowledge and talent but musical 
intelligence as well, which is something else. 
In a symphony the conductor’s is the only 
personality which stands out. In a jazz 
orchestra every man is in the limelight. 
Therefore each man must be clever enough 
to sell himself to the audience. In other 
words, he must exhibit good showmanship 
by making his audience want what he has 
to give them. 

He must have initiative, imagination and 
inventiveness amounting almost to genius. 
In the symphony the composer invents. 
With us that job falls to the player. This 
versatile individual must also be young 
enough so that the spirit of adventure is 
still in him. He must be temperamental 
enough to feel and not too temperamental 
to be governed. Neatness in dress and a 
cheerful expression are assets, as is a sense 
of humor. A jazz player must be inherently 
optimistic. He will never “‘get over” in our 
business if he is long-faced and solemn. It 
is better to be overly irresponsible than 
overly serious-minded if a man aspires to 
jazz. 

Perhaps the most important item of all is 
that each player must be an American. It 
is better if one is a native-born American 
and better still if one’s parents were born 

(Continued on Page 141) 
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m one has had the American 
1 for a lifetime, and that helps 
fazz. At least one must be a 
@itizen, which means a consid- 
mce and a knowledge of lan- 
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experiment along a new line. Their knowl- 
edge of music is valuable and they know 
their instruments. 

The real blues player is more hidebound 
in his way than the symphony man. Blues 
are a religion with him and he doesn’t 
think a man who is able to read music can 
really play blues. He “suffers the blues,” 
as one Southern player told me when I 
complimented him. 

**Yassah, I suffah ’em,”’ he said. 

I had a New Orleans boy, Gus Miller, 
who was wonderful on the clarinet and sax- 
ophone, but he couldn’t read a line of music. 
I wanted to teach him how, but he wouldn’t 
try to learn, so I had to play everything 
over for him and let him get it by ear. I 
couldn’t understand why he wouldn’t make 
an effort to take the instruction I wanted 
to give him. Finally I got it out of him. 

“Well, it’s like this,’ he confided seri- 
ously. “I knew a boy once down in 
N’Awleens that was a hot player, but he 
learned to read music and then he couldn’t 
play jazz any more. I don’t want to be like 
that.” 

A few days later Gus came to me and 
said he was quitting. I was sorry and asked 
if it was money. He said no, but stalled as 
to his real reason. Finally, though, he came 
out with it. 

“No, suh, I jes can’t play that pretty 
music that you-all play!’’ Then in a wild 
burst of words, “‘And, anyway, you fellers 
can’t play blues worth a damn!” 


Stars But Not Stardom 


I have paid a good jazz player as much 
as $30,000 a year, and none of the good ones 
get less than $200 a week. Many get $250 
and $300. This is good money, but then a 
good jazz orchestra demands good money 
and gets it. 

I choose my men according to the charac- 
teristics I have already set down and I find 
them everywhere. Many of them come to 
me for tryouts. We have forty or fifty ap- 
plications for jobs every day in the New 
York office. My friends, too, scout around 
for me, and naturally I hear every orches- 
tra I can everywhere I go..-I catalogue the 
likely players I hear and the ones my friends 
tell me about. It’s rather like a baseball 
team. Sometimes I even take options on 
men. 

The music business is just like any other. 
A doctor will recommend a doctor in an- 
other town to you if you are moving, and 
music men recommend ‘cornetists and saxo- 
phonists in exactly the same way. 

Our rehearsals are free-for-alls. Every 
man is allowed to give his ideas, if he has 
any, about how new pieces should be 
played. The orchestra makes a kind of 
game of working out effects that will go. In 
shirt sleeves if it’s hot, and even in bathing 
suits if it’s hotter, with sandwiches and cold 
drinks handy, we’ve been known to run 
over the appointed rehearsal time by sev- 
eral hours, due to interest in what we were 
doing. 

When we are about to do a new piece, 
Grofe, my arranger, and I spend several 
hours discussing it from every point. Then, 
if we are in a hurry for it, he takes two days 
to arrange it, working often night and day. 
Sometimes he keeps right on for three or 
four days without any sleep. The initial re- 
hearsal requires only about thirty-five or 
forty minutes, owing to Grofe’s skill and 
the ease with which the boys pick up new 
numbers. That is, after forty minutes’ 
practice we are ready to play a new piece— 
one that has the typical jazz effects of 
mutes and special parts. 

There is very little stardom in my or- 
chestra. We all work together for what we 
are trying to do. Star stuff can spoil any 
group. Codperation can make a mediocre 
band go great. If inspiration comes to any 
one of the boys we stop and jot down his 
recommendations. Some of the suggestions 
when tried prove to be no good, but I’d far 
rather have enthusiastic youth and a few 
mistakes in my orchestra than seasoned, 
too careful old-stagers. The appeal of the 
jazz orchestra comes from spontaneity 
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more than from finished brainy work. And 
for spontaneity one needs wholesale youth. 

The men are as enthusiastic over a new 
instrument as Iam. When one is brought 
in they crowd around and everyone wants 
to try it. They are always experimenting 
with fresh combinations, hoping to nose 
out a new trick or two. I wouldn’t have a 
stolid man in my orchestra. The audience 
would feel a lack instantly. I think I'd fire 
a man quicker any day for a show of really 
surly disposition than for a serious mistake 
in musical execution. 

Not that my boys are never allowed to 
lose their tempers. Far from it. An occa- 
sional fit of temperishness is natural enough 
and comes with temperament. Perhaps I 
shall be criticized for including tempera- 
ment in my list. I believe, however, that all 
who do creative work are blessed or cursed 
with temperament. It seems to be a way 
Nature provides for balancing excessive 
strain. Of course it can be carried to rather 
extraordinary extremes. 

A musical-comedy star I know kicks and 
screams invariably when she comes off the 
stage after an evening’s work. But at other 
times she is a very good-tempered little 
person. Sometimes what looks like tem- 
perament is merely self-preservation, from 
which the audience profits. Many singers, 
notably Jeritza and the late Caruso, have 
made a practice of speaking to no one for 
several hours before singing. 

An audience, by the way, can be the 
kindest thing on earth or the unkindest. 
I never have faced an intentionally unkind 
one, but sometimes I have been greatly de- 
pressed by coldness and stand-offishness. 
An audience expects so much. People look 
at you, not as if you were a human being 
but just as something built up for their en- 
tertainment. They will never excuse a mis- 
take and they make no allowances for your 
off days. 

The players don’t glare or laugh when 
the audience applauds in the wrong place, 
but the audience will laugh or even hiss at 
a mistake. Perhaps, if they understood the 
handicaps actors and musicians often over- 
come at a performance, they would be more 
charitable. The other day I saw a dancer 
at a vaudeville house fall in a heap in the 
wings after her turn on the stage. An old 
sprain had suddenly become painful while 
she was doing a diffieult whirl at the very 
beginning of her act, but she kept a smile 
on her face and went on dancing. She got a 
few hand claps and very likely some former 
fan turned to his wife and remarked, “‘ Well, 
I guess she’s getting old.” 


Nothing to Do Till Tomorrow 


A thing I never could understand is how 
any actor or musician ever gets the swell 
head. God gives talent, and those who get it 
deserve very little credit for it. 

Do you suppose Al Jolson and Eddie 
Cantor know how they got to be come- 
dians? Or George Cohan how he became 
one of the favorite personalities of all the 
stage? Hard work, yousay? Well, partly. 
Good luck? Maybe, a little. But mostly 
it’s just God-given talent—something to 
accept humbly and use as best you can. 

A lot of folks wonder what a conductor is 
for. I’ve read plenty of comments by critics 
who speculated upon how much better cer- 
tain orchestras might have done if they 
hadn’t been handicapped by a leader. Well, 
it’s a little bit immodest to say that an or- 
chestra can’t do without a leader, but after 
all it’s true. I wish the critics could once 
hear a leaderless orchestra. Only, of course, 
such a thing is not possible, for if the real 
conductor were removed another would rise 
from the ranks. 

A band is like an army. It must havea 
commander. A good conductor must be a 
musician in every sense of the word. He 
should be able to play at least one instru- 
ment well and should understand the intri- 
cacies and possibilities of all the others he 
employs. He must be a judge of men, tact- 
ful, democratic and yet able to make his 
authority felt. He has to be a good show- 
man and likable. If it is real and not asham 
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part of his personality, it won’t hurt if he is 
even a little eccentric on occasion. 

As for the difficulty of jazz conducting— 
did you ever stand on a space two and a half 
by two and a half for just one hour? Try it 
sometime. There’ve been plenty of days 
when I’ve had to do that for nearly twelve 
hours almost at a stretch. For in conduct- 
ing you can’t move much farther than that 
off one spot. 

Here used to be a typical day of mine in 
New York: I got up at nine A.M., snatched a 
hurried bite of breakfast and got to the 
office by ten. There was always a huge pile 
of correspondence to go over and attend to 
and considerable business for the string of 
orchestras I handle. At twelve we usually 
had a rehearsal or phonograph take. At 
two we played at the Palace, and in be- 
tween we sandwiched in another rehearsal 
or recording session. At six-thirty we played 
at the Palace again and after that the Palais 
Royal until three A.M., and finally bed with 
the same routine to get up to the next 
morning. 

Moreover, this doesn’t include the nec- 
essary activities for publicity purposes, the 
interruptions by people who want jobs or 
come to have you hear them play or to ask 
charity of some kind. And I have forgotten 
to mention the benefits. I have sometimes 
played as many as fifty-nine of these in 
twenty-six weeks. And yet a writer, who is 
also one of my best friends, said one day 
that my job is to “Just stand before an or- 
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chestra and pat my foot indifferently well! 


Finding a Place in the Air 


The radio, especially when it first came 
in, also added to my labors. I played The 
Star-Spangled Banner the first time the na- 
tional anthem ever was sent through the 
air. To do it I had to race madly from the 
Palais Royal to the radio station and back 
again. It was Sunday, and at the station a 
man was making a speech. 

They hadn’t the system so well organized 
then as they have it now, and nobody had 
the nerve to tell him he was running over 
his time. I began to pace the floor, for I 
had to be back at the Palais Royal at six. 
Still there was no sign that the speaker was 
ever going to stop. 

Then the announcer, an agreeable young 
blond chap, took matters into his own 
hands. 

“That’s all right, I can fix it!’’ he cried. 
‘Just let him talk on!” 

And he rushed away, did something in- 
tricate to a few connections, cut the poor 
speaker off the air entirely, put us in 
front of another microphone, we played The 
Star-Spangled Banner, rushed back to the 
Palais Royal and picked up the speaker, 
now turned on again and still talking. He 
didn’t know he ever had stopped. 

I had lots of interesting adventures in 
the air. Once I gave my mother a birthday 
party, I in New York, she in Denver listen- 
ing in at a radio I had just sent her. An- 
other time a station had my little son send 
birthday greetings to me, and one night at 
Station WOR in Newark we played the 
latest New York jazz hits at three o’clock 
in the morning for the Prince of Wales,who 
was listening in at Brook House in London. 

The secret of the success of modern dance 
music is in its arrangement. For unless the 
music is cleverly scored the greatest musi- 
cians cannot make it popular with the pub- 
lic. Any man who is planning a career as a 
musician ought to know how to transpose 
at sight. Every score that comes to me is 
analyzed and dissected at rehearsal, down 
to the very last note. Naturally the small- 
orchestra arrangement will not always fit, 
so I take the music apart phrase by phrase. 
I find just where each melody lies according 
to the possibility of each instrument. Did 
you ever stop to consider that a single note 
on some trap instrument will carry away 
with it as much memory as thirty bars of 
senseless pounding? 

Jazz orchestrations have done more to 
change the character of the jazz orchestra 
than anything else. The distribution of the 
music has been made definite, a balance has 
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been kept between the choirs. The arranger 
distributes the parts to his orchestra and 
here all his knowledge and wit are de- 
manded. Mr. Grofe considers the orchestra 
a sort of quartet ranging from soprano to 
bass. In the separate instrumental groups 
he also divides the parts from high to low. 
If you give the highest voice and the lowest 
to the saxophone and the middle voices to 
the brass you will get a singularly rich effect 
of having three or four times more than the 
number of saxophones you are using. If 
you give the high voice and the low to the 
brass and fill in the middle with the saxo- 
phone you will get the opposite effect. 

Perhaps it would be interesting to show 
what actually happens to a simple melody 
when made ready for the use of a jazz or- 
chestra. Suppose we take the popular song, 
Oh Katherina. The orchestrator, who, in 
this instance, is Frank Barry, decides to 
put in German atmosphere, therefore he 
starts with a little Ach, Du Lieber Augus- 
tin. The first verse is left fairly straight 
and the first chorus is done in the regular 
American manner so as to set the tune. 

Then comes a half chorus in jazz. After 
that starts some counterpoint with some 
famous German tune. The saxophones are 
changed to the oboes and clarinets and play 
the melody while the tuba plays Im Tiefen 
Keller, the famous German drinking song. 
The brass and saxophones then play the 
melody staccato, while the violins play the 
Soldier’s Farewell, a German folk song. 

The piece now softens down to muted 
brasses playing the melody, while the solo 
clarinet plays Hi Le, Hi Lo fora half chorus, 
then with trumpet fanfare modulates into 
Oh Tannenbaum while the violins and saxo- 
phones try to make themselves heard with 
the melody. A half chorus of hot jazz and 
then the strains of Ach, Du Lieber Augus- 
tin bring the orchestration to a close. 

The main point in such orchestration is 
that after the tune is set the instrumenta- 
tion shall be changed for each half chorus. 
In between, the keys are shifted, with a four 
to eight bar interlude to get into the new 
key. The new demand is for change and 
novelty. Four years ago a whole chorus 
could be run through with but one rhyth- 
mic idea. Now there must be at least two 
rhythmic ideas in a chorus and sometimes 
more. On the other hand it is necessary to 
avoid overcrowding with material, for the 
melody must not be lost. ‘‘Noodles’’—that 
is, fancy figures in the saxophone, such as 
triple trills—often crowd out the melody, 
and the thing to remember is that every- 
thing else is secondary to keeping this alive. 


Early Jazz Records 


When our first records came down from 
the laboratories of the phonograph company 
for their initial audition, a visitor exploded, 
“What the dickens?’’ Then he listened to 
afew bars—he was an experienced listener— 
and demanded, ‘‘ Who?” 

The one-step was dying a natural death 
and in that death was becoming apotheo- 
sized into the fox trot. But our first record 
was different from either. Perhaps dancers 
in America who are old enough will remem- 
ber it. It was a twelve-inch record, the 
first I think of the dance variety ever made 
that size, and there was a one-step on one 
side of it arranged from the Dance of the 
Hours. On the other was the legally im- 
mortalized Avalon, which gave occupation 
for a time to the copyright lawyers of two 
continents under the theory that it had 
been plagiarized from La Tosca. This was 
one of the greatest fox trots of the late 
glide period. 

The companion record was that master- 
piece of dance composition, The Japanese 
Sandman, ranking with the earlier Havy- 
anola, which Rudolph Ganz had had scored 
by the composer and played by the St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra as an example 
of American music. The even more popu- 
lar Whispering was on the other side. 

For years before we began to record, it 
had been necessary for almost all the re- 
cording laboratories to change the instru- 
mentation of nearly all orchestral pieces. 


Certain instruments, nota’ 
basses which we then used, 
tympanum, and in lesser degre 
struments, failed to yield x 
results. The double basses freqy 
discarded and replaced by a gj 
Modifications also in the plac 
chestra were necessary in order ¢ 
volume of tone from a large ny 
struments converge upon the 
phragm whose vibrating n 
upon a disk of wax the mysterio 
which, retraced by a second need 
to a second diaphragm, gave 
voices and accents of music, — 


Good Records and E 


So, for all our labor and study 
go into the recording room an 
over. One of the changes we may 
found that ordinary drums could 
on the record was to use the banj 
drum. The tympanum and gs 
record, but the regular drum 
muddy and fuzzed-up effect y 
music is going, although solo d) 
very good records. This was w 
out the banjo for the ground 1) 
discovered the possibilities of th; 
strument, which until then had 
in the back and hardly heard ; 
also discovered that almost ey 
ment has a treacherous or bad 
that when the score calls for th 
instrument had better stop pl 
extreme dissonance would mea 
record would be blasted. Fi 
troubles, however, we were told. 
changes had to be made in our si 
in any dance records of the time 
we made two records at a sitti: 
once I believe we made nine in 
Each record averages about an 
half or two hours, for there muy 
rehearsal and a test before 
record is passed upon by ahi 
hearing committee. 

Recording is perhaps the a 
task in the day’s work—or the’ 
A slip may pass unnoticed } 
whether across the footlights « 
radio, and even if noticed it -" 
living flesh and sensitive will ear 
achieve mechanical perfection. 

But a slip in a record after 
comes the most audible thing i 
thing else will be neglected to vi 
slip and to call the attention | 
else uninstructed in music to 1 
artist’s false note. So every ¢1 
has to be recorded until it is } 
things go well from the first, welt 
but if, from the three records : 


ber usually made, there is none 
quite pass the exacting stand: 
committee, there must be a 
noon of making and remaking. | 
ulty of the artist, emotional | 
physical, must be expended in 
perfect result. | 
In late recording practice, v 
improved methods of cap g 
with new scientific principles, i 
more and more practicable to r 
bodies of instruments without } 
ume, without having a large «¢ 
tone dilute and diffuse itself 
ing the actual part of the re 
paratus. 
In the laboratory the possibi! 
orchestra began to loom larg, 
original plan with a single play 
type of instrument began to exi 
saxophone, for instance, had al? 
shadow or understudy. A third3 
now was added and in time thé 
developed the full Wagnerian qu’ 
struments in this one group. Th) 
pet was reénforced by a secon} 
now popular combination stl 
comedy trumpet team came inte’ 
The banjo instead of just markl) 
gan to make new excursions in of 
of rhythm and the fox trot beg: 
without, however, disturbing thet 
order of things. Bi 
(Continued on Page 14 
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¥ these changes took place, of 
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s free from the heat of argu- 
actual business of recording is a 
yer matter, but it is no violation 
o admit that some of our early. 
re spoiled by men swearing 
omselves before they learned the 
1ess which the delicate mechan- 
ecording room required. 
4 all one’s friends and some of 
es at the recording laboratories, 
,|change of experience between 
s st and coon-shouter, the string 
1] the clarinet jazz band is illu- 
gor everybody. Not long ago 
alle, Mischa Elman and I were 
g at the same studios, though 
laboratories. We had lunch to- 
regardless of the fact that the 
ewas above ninety the great dra- 
piano demonstrated a dance step 
.2best Broadway style. Then— 
bungalow apron, Elman minus 
y:oat, and I in ‘“‘plus-four’’ knick- 
-we had our picture taken. 
ested me that the singer should 
s}amiliar with the current fox-trot 
th the almost weekly changes in 
had begun to believe that only 
‘geaders and college boys could 
‘ep pace. We even have to an- 
tom and that has been one of our 
o\sms, as the public is well aware. 
;/d musicians as a rule are harder 
z)gether than the various labor 
wking on a big building. Ball- 
avers persistently refuse to con- 
‘cepted or classical styles, or to 
ewhich they do not determine for 
y in the ballrooms of the hour. 
of the long list of our fox trots 
peculiarities in tempo, rhythm 
el style not to be accounted for on 
i individual variation, or the 
ed principle that Nature makes 
fies alike; the simple truth of the 
hat a dance is no sooner in the 


several powerfully marked varia- 
42 ordinary, or two-step fox trot. 
al glide-two-step fox trot of the 
“sandman period soon was suc- 
heradioroll or thescandal walk — 
)jassed into each other—and by 
which was officially earlier but 
t fact later in the experience of 
than the collegiate, which set 
ly new style of dancing which 
Gan entirely new type of music. 
fox trot prevailed in a few cities, 
ty fox trot, and entirely local 
tsh fanciful and in some cases 
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dancer were impossible. With footwear of 
this sort it was possible to do little but 
stamp up and down; from this developed 
a polkalike dance with crude hops and 
jumps, calling for agility but with no great 
degree of sophisticated grace. 

Small items like this determine the whole 
power of survival of an orchestra. When a 
method crystallizes or a dance is standard- 
ized it is done, for the younger generation 
everywhere who invented it without half 
knowing most of the time what they were 
about are now through with it. 


By and for Americans 


One phenomenon I noted when I was 
playing dance music at the Palais Royal on 
Broadway. A fox trot was played in a 
rhythm exactly that of the habanera, or 
tango, but much-swifter in time. The re- 
sult was that the easy chassé skips pecul- 
iar to this type of dance became impossible 
to the dancers, who thereby changed their 
rhythm from that of the tango to the easier 
two-step, with the result that six hundred 
fox-trotters—not all of whom could be 
charged with profound musical knowledge— 
automatically were dancing in crossrhythm. 

What will be the end of jazz? I don’t 
know. Nobody knows. One may only 
speculate. But the speculation is fascinat- 
ing business, and perhaps my ideas on such 
a nebulous subject are as likely to be sound 
as the next man’s. However, I am no 


prophet. I can only say what seems to me 


possible and a very little bit probable. 
First of all, jazz has a chance because it is a 
sheer Americanism. Artistic Europe grants 
this and applauds. Have Europeans ever 
accepted any other music of ours? Alas, 
no! The truth seems to be that we have 
assimilated the arts of Europe.and yet 
made none of them our own. It is some- 
thing to branch out at last for ourselves in 
music as in other efforts. That does not 
mean, of course, that when we branch we 
create art immediately. But then neither 
does the fact that many look upon jazz as 
a sort of artistic blasphemy mean that it is 
so. We jazzists might reply to those who 
are shocked at what they call the bizarre 
sounds evoked by our instruments as 
Turner did to his lady critic. 

“Mr. Turner,” said the dame, ‘‘I never 
see such colors in the sunset as you see.”’ 

“Don’t you wish you could, ma’am?”’ 
reparteed the painter. 

Turner was a decade ahead of his genera- 
tion and knew it. Perhaps we jazzists are 
a little ahead of ours. But I must confess 
in all humbleness that we have moments 
when we doubt this as much as any of those 
who cavil. 

There is one thing about jazz—it must 
be played by Americans to be really well 
played. That means a chance for American 
musicians. The most encouraging symp- 
tom in the whole situation is the interest 
that high school and college boys take in 
jazz. Some day it will be with jazz here 
as it is with the races in England. Every- 
body who can scrape together a few shillings 
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goes to the races. They’re a national insti- 
tution. Jazz is becoming an American in- 
stitution. 

Every boy, whether he is normally musi- 
cally inclined or not, wants to learn to play 
something. Jazz has given him the oppor- 
tunity and something is going to come of 
this. Perhaps that something will be a 
new art. Certainly it will be a good deal 
of musical composition, some of it very 
bad, and some of it, I hope, very good. 

I have great ambitions for jazz. I want 
to see compositions written around the 
natural and geographical features of Amer- 
ican life—written in the jazz idiom. I 
believe this would help Americans to appre- 
ciate their own country—their Hudson, 
their Rockies, their Grand Canyon and 
their Painted Desert. There is thematic 
material in each of these. True, we have 
no legendary rocks, no Mouse Towers on the 
Hudson. That is because we are not old 
enough. We must make traditions. It is 
time we began. Jazz can help by catching 
the themes fast in composition. I want 
jazz to give the young musician his chance. 
He has very little today. Where can the 
unknown young composer’s piece be played? 
How can it even be put into shape for an 
orchestra to use? This costs several hun- 
dred dollars and the young man just start- 
ing in music does not fare well. I hope jazz 
is going to bring about a hearing for all 
such as these. The hope of jazz lies in the 
young people. 


Educating Jazz Composers 


The charge that has been often made is 
true. Jazz so far is all dressed up and has 
very few places to go. That is because so 
few composers are writing for it. The best 
of the composers are too old and serious 
minded for jazz. They don’t dance. They 
don’t catch the rhythm of the younger 


| 


generation. We must look to the young | 
folks for the jazz compositions of the future. | 


We must see that music becomes as much 
an educational staple in this country as 
spelling or reading. That it is not now may 
be recognized by inspecting any symphony 
audience. 
nearly everyone in such an audience is 
over forty years old. 

America is a great country for specializa- 
tion. There is only one way to educate an 
American, except in his chosen line. That 
way is by entertaining. And we must 
start the entertainment in the schoolroom. 
Since the highbrow composer will not 
write jazz music, we must train the popular 
composer to become a better musician. 
We must teach the rhythmic invention, 
the contrapuntal construction and formal 
variety needed in the best of jazz composi- 
tion. When this is done, I will venture to 
say that the future of jazz will reveal itself 
goon enough. 

To speak for myself—and I realize that 
it has been necessary for me to be lamen- 
tably personal in‘all that I have said on the 
subject of the future of jazz—I shall go 
blithely on insisting that jazz is real Amer- 
Vans IMUsice. = LO 
prove my assertion I 
shall play all of it 
that I can lay my 
hands on, the more 
pretentious, the bet- 
ter. Young com- 
posers may have the 
assurance at all 
times that ours is an 
organization from 
which the native 
product may have a 
hearing. 

Whether jazz will 
make music cannot 
be settled by arguing 
about it. The only 
way is to try it, and 
we stand ready to 
provide the trial. 


Editor’s Note—This is 
the last of three articles 
by Mr. Whiteman and 
Miss McBride. 
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Weak Arches 


sap your energy 


SS Pini is daily making new dis- 
coveries in treating the ills of the 
body. Just as defective teeth have been 
found to be at the bottom of many people’s 
ailments, Science has also proved that 
cases of «‘nerves,’’ bodily weariness, lack 
of ambition, painful heels and rheumatic- 
like foot and leg pains, are the direct re- 
sult of weak and broken down arches. 


Therefore, realize that tired, aching 
feet are far more serious than just the pain 
they cause. ‘They sap your energy and 
vitality and age you like disease. Don’t 
neglect your feet. Immediate, lasting re- 
lief is assured to all sufferers from this nerve-racking, 


energy-sapping condition, by the use of the correct 
Dr. Scholl Foot Comfort Appliance or Remedy. 


WEAK FOOT OR 
FLAT FOOT 


Dr. Scholl’s Foot-Eazer 


gives quick, permanent relief 


The new feeling of comfort and energy which this 
amazingly beneficial device gives, will delight you. 
It bridges the foot from heel to ball; removes the 
strain; strengthens the weakened muscles and re- 
stores the normal contour of the arch. Light, com- 
fortable. Worn in any shoe. $3.50 per pair. 


— 


CORNS 


CROOKED TOES 


DR. SCHOLL’S ZINO-PADS 
stop the paininoneminute. Thin, 
healing, antiseptic. 35c? at shoe 
and drug stores. 


DR. SCHOLL’S TOE-FLEX 
gradually strengthens the 
crooked toe; brings it back into 
position. 75c. each. 


RUN-OVER HEELS 


DR. SCHOLL’S WALK- 
STRATE HEEL PADS make 
walking a pleasure; prevent 
shoes running over; save cost of 
repairing; for men and 
women. 35c. per pair. 


SLIPPING HEELS 


DR. SCHOLL’S NU-GRIP 
HEEL LINER prevents hose 
from wearing out at heel and 
shoes from slipping at heel. 
For men and women, 30c. 
per pair. 


Where to get foot comfort 


HEADQUARTERS 


DF Scholls 


Foot Comfort Service 


Right in your own town you will finda leading shoe 
dealer who displays the above Dr. Scholl] Foot Com- 


fort Symbol on his window. 


It identifies this as a 


store that specia/izes in Dr. Scholl’s Foot Comfort 
Appliances and Remedies, and one where you can 
get the services of a Foot Expert, especially trained 
in Dr, Scholl’s scientific methods. Go there and you 
will get the desired relief from your foot trouble. 


Free Sample 


On request, we will mail you 
a sample of Dr. Scholl's Zino- 


pads for Corns, and Dr, Scholl's Book, ‘*The Feet and 


Their Care,’’ Address, The Scholl Mfg. Co., 213 W- 


Schiller St., Chicago, Ill. 


Dr Scholls 


Foot Comfort 
and Re 


Appliances 


medies 
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A hairpin te 


The intense heat of a Nesco 
burner is due to the blue gas 
flame striking and spreading 
under the entire base of cook- 
ing utensils. See fig. 1. This 
produces the same kind of 
intense cooking heat as does 
a city gas burner. See fig. 2. 


National 
Enameling & 
Stamping Co., Inc> 
425 E.Water St., 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

Please send details of 
Ten Day Money Back 
Trial Planand illustrat- 


ed booklets ““Gas Cooking with an 
Oil Stove’’ and “What Women Say”. 


Name va ascsn ses RCMB vov veges veteran 


Address........ 


Your Hardware 
Dealer’s Name 
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HIS unusual test demonstrates conclusively the intense 
heat of the Nesco blue gas flame. 


A hairpin inserted in a potato and placed over a Nesco 
burner glows red hot in an instant. It is this intense heat, 
so necessary for perfect cooking results that has won the 
endorsement of thousands of women and made Nesco nation- 
ally known as the Gas Cooking Oil Stove. For though it 
burns kerosene, Nesco cooks with gas. It lights like an 
ordinary oil stove but quickly develops an intensely hot 
blue gas flame that strikes and spreads directly against the 
base of the cooking utensil. A clean flame. No smoke. 
No soot. No smell. Economical, too. A Nesco burner 


NATIONAL ENAMELING 


Advertising Dept. 


ca 
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& STAMPING .COr, INC 
425 East Water St. 
Branchesat: Milwaukee, Chicago, Granite City, Ill., St. Louis, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
Licensed Canadian Manufacturers: Dominion Stove & Foundry Company, Penetanguishene, Ontario, Canada 
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will cook 24 hours on a single gallon of fuel. And with | 
better cooking results Nesco brings you many refinemel: 
to beautify your kitchen and ease your cooking hours. 


Go to your dealer and see it. Note its graceful colon] 
lines, its pleasing colors, its smooth, easily cleaned surfac) 
its extra shelf room. Have him demonstrate the famc 
Nesco burner—over a million of which are in use; t 
patented, long-lasting Rockweave Wick that requires § 
cutting and cleans by burning. 


Then have him send a Nesco to your kitchen and see ? 
yourself how the intense heat of this new-day gas cook: 
oil stove solves your every cooking problem. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Nesco’s patented Rockwea 
Wick of wire wovenasbest! 


Non-burning. No trimmit! 
Flexible. Long-lasting. 


rer Brow,” he muttered, and 
witches and levers and thrust 


dound some pleasure in the 
j2d little craft which had 
is far; she was entirely un- 
s she demoniac noise evoked 
s)inder by Lin’s foot upon the 
e igine, turning over, screamed 
yi pain, and then caught and 
engly; and the boat beneath 
dice a hurt thing in all its parts 
idenly as frail as cardboard; 
r/on of the racing motor made 
yer in her head. She held on 
, pecting anything. 

ids engaged, looked over: his 
») said something, and she 
“to hear, but the boat was 
|} had turned his eyes forward 
‘fore she could resume the 
epeurity of her seat the craft 
a as though rammed from be- 
») blew off and disappeared 
jad she was flung violently 
eyeat and drenched by a sud- 
foray that lashed across her 
e Hellwinder made a turn, 
oir, and she clung desperately 
we on the higher side and 
‘pr shoulder to see water al- 
her and thought they must 
é over before mercifully the 
ified out upon an even course 
zi, settled immediately into 
t Janet, for the water which 
¢d not even open her eyes. 
oecame a little used to the 
experience the Hellwinder 
éngly, and then leaped on 
‘wed a second time, while 
| dded like a pendulum on her 
a. Lin, keeping one hand on 
fist head and shoulders into 
. and made some 
re. When he resumed his 
ape the throttle once more she 
1) his head ruefully, and she 
tnto the bottom of the boat 
i the forward seat. 

m she began to laugh at her 
i She was already as wet as it 
‘|r her to be, so she ignored 
ray’ and rose on her knees 
L’sear, “She’s awfully fast, 


og on one motor,’ he said 


y stop and fix it again?’’ she 
n hoped he would agree. She 
En glad to sit in an idle boat 
xe all day long to escape the 
ent of this racking and de- 


we get home,” he replied. 
n later they overtook and 
tr boat, but Janet dared not 
| seemed certain that this 
0 end in destruction, and she 
tt death face to face. It 
ist that she was to have this 
« they swung in to the Hart 
ove straight at the wharf 
¢ 1g his speed until it seemed 
\ another minute they must 
€ reath came from her in low, 
i 
end she shut her eyes, and 
iad so abruptly she thought 
I I struck; and then it swung 
n she fell scrambling along the 
‘efore she could recover, the 
l\ted level once more, the mo- 
heroar of the engine choked 
She opened her eyes and 
"2 beside the wharf, and Lin 
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(Continued from Page 11) 


was securing the lines. Janet, a little dazed, 
got dripping to her feet, and she saw Mr. 
and Mrs. Hart coming down the path 
through the trees, and then Lin said rue- 
fully, ‘‘Good Lord, you’re wet! And your 
hat’s gone!” 

Janet looked down at the ruin of her gar- 
ments, touched her draggled, sopping hair. 
It was not in such state she would have 
chosen to meet Mr. and Mrs. Hart, and she 
was abruptly very angry at Lin. 

“Ts it possible?”’ she asked him scorn- 
fully; and when he extended a hand to help 
her to the wharf she ignored it, climbed out 
unassisted. 

Then Mrs. Hart was upon them, saying 
querulously, “‘Lin, you idiot, you’ve got her 
all wet. You never do think of the back 
seat. Miss Trundy, you come right along 
in and get into some dry things.” 

Lin said uncomfortably, ‘‘Oh, Janet’s all 
right, mother. I’ll go back and find her hat 
in the morning. It will float ashore.” 

Janet wiped the water from her eyes. 
“Yes, indeed,’’ she replied, and smiled too 
sweetly. “You mustn’t worry about me.’’ 
But she did not look at Lin, and Mrs. Hart 
saw this; and she led Janet swiftly toward 
the house. 

“Lin’s a perfect fool about a motorboat, 
my dear,’’ she apologized as they departed. 
“But he doesn’t know much about girls. 
You mustn’t blame him too much about 
the boat. He forgets everything else.’”’ She 


added, ‘““What made you so late? Didn’t | 


your trunk come?”’ 

“Lin got stuck,” Janet explained. ‘“‘He 
didn’t get there at all, so I hired a boat, and 
then we found him on the way home, so I 
came with him. The man is bringing my 


trunk.’’ She looked back toward the wharf. | 


Mr. Hart had stayed behind there, and Lin 
was out of sight in the bowels of the boat 
again. ‘‘Isn’t Lin coming?’ she asked in 
faint solicitude. ‘‘He’s wet too.” 


“There, I knew he’d be late for the | 


train,” Mrs. Hart agreed. “‘He’s been work- 
ing at that boat all day. He can’t leave it 
alone—something about timing.” 

“He does look tired,’ Janet confessed, 
hesitating as though half minded to go back 
to the wharf. “Is he all right, do you 
think?”’ 

“He’ll look better when he’s cleaned up,” 
Mrs. Hart explained. Janet had a curious 
impression that Lin played only a passive 
part in this cleansing ceremony, as though 
his face had to be washed for him, and she 
chuckled a little at this thought as she fol- 
lowed Mrs. Hart up the stairs. 

Alone in her room at last, she discovered 
that she was astonishingly tired, and it was 
pleasant to get out of her wet clothes and, 
in awoolly bath robe supplied by Mrs. Hart, 
to rest on a wicker lounging chair by the 
window from which she could look down to- 
ward the boathouse. The Hellwinder lay 
there and she shuddered at the sight of it. 
Now and then Lin’s head appeared in the 
open hatch above the engine, and after a 
time Janet saw Mrs. Hart go down and 
summon Lin to get ready for dinner, and 
Lin followed his mother toward the house 
in a fashion which seemed to Janet -curi- 
ously dull and lifeless. She was not alto- 
gether surprised when he failed to appear 
at dinner. Mr. Hart explained, before Mrs. 
Hart came down, that Lin was ill. 

“His faculty for concentration is some- 
what overdeveloped,” he said dryly. ‘‘He 
worked all day under the forward deck of 
that boat of his and the gasoline fumes 
have made him more or less sick. Mrs. 
Hart is taking care of him.” 

Janet’s throat contracted and she said 


‘ quickly, ‘‘Oh!’’ and then hesitated, and at ’ 
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“Dad—I want these batteries” 


That’s the almost unanimous recommendation 
| from Boyland. A spontaneous, good-natured, yet 
positive expression of preference. 


Based upon—perhaps the building and rebuilding 
of set after set. The constant tinkering and im- 
proving of receiver equipment. 


And who is more observant than these young- 
sters? Whoin your family first recognizes improved 
reception through the addition to your set of 
newly developed and superior parts. 


It is not surprising then that every day, every- 
where, when Dad buys batteries, he respects the 
experienced recommendation of his young ad- 
viser. And when he says, “Dad, I want these bat- 
teries with the black and white stripes’’—well, 


what would you do? 
ad} | 
| 
| 
| 
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“ATKINS” 


—a “Lifetime” 
of Saving! 


AVE time—save 
labor —save ma- 
terial—save money 
in YOUR home 
with an ATKINS 


No. 53 Home Saw! 


‘Silver Steel” makes 
it outlast two or 
three “cheap” saws. 
“Taper Grinding” 
makes it cut faster 
and easier. 


Ask for our inter- 
esting folder “Saws 
in the Home” or in- 
formation on better 
saws for every use. 


E.C. ATKINS & CO. 


Established 1857 
Leading Manufa@urers of Highest 
Grade Saws for Every Use; Saw 
Tools, Saw Specialties, Plastering 

Trowels, and Machine Knives. 


INDIANAPOLIS, U.S. A. 
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| he declared; 
| you ought to have come down to see some- 
| thing of me.” 
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the last asked, ‘‘Can’t I help—do some- 
thing for him? Is he all right?” 

Mr. Hart smiled. ‘‘His mother uses 
somewhat homely remedies,”’ he explained. 
“T think they’re better left alone.” 

When Mrs. Hart did appear she was 


| more detailed in her explanation. 


‘“‘T saw the minute I looked at him,” she 
declared. ‘‘He was green and staggering. 
I put him right to bed.” She spoke to her 
husband. ‘‘I called up Doctor Gould and 
he says there’s nothing to worry about.”’ 
Turned to Janet again and explained the 
measures she had taken for Lin’s relief, 
while Janet smothered a hysterical desire 
to laugh. ‘‘He’s gone to sleep now,” she 
concluded. ‘‘But I’m sure he’ll be all right 
in the morning.” 

So Janet had to forgo seeing Lin that 
evening, sat uncomfortably with Mr. and 
Mrs. Hart and wished she might escape to 
bed. At the first courteous moment she did 
so; but while she undressed, and afterward, 
before she slept, she considered Lin’s case 
with more and more indignation. 

“‘He needn’t have been sick,’’ she told 
herself, “if he’d thought a little more apert 
me.’ 

But she was faintly, worded Sant him 
just the same. 


She ne during the succeeding days, 
more than one opportunity to discover that, 
though she might well be first in Lin’s heart, 
a recalcitrant motorboat engine could at 
any moment displace her from his thoughts. 
There were on the island three boats—the 
Hellwinder for speed, a comfortable fifteen- 
mile-an-hour craft for pleasure and an un- 
certain two-cylinder jog-about for fishing. 
Janet became acquainted with all of them. 

On the morning after her arrival she was 
wakened by the noise of the Hellwinder 
departing down the lake, and two hours 
later Lin appeared, late for breakfast but 
triumphant, with her lost hat in his hand. 

“There!”’? he cried. ‘‘Had to look all 
over for it. Found it on the beach on Goy- 
ernor’s Island.” 

Janet took the draggled, worthless thing 
and laughed softly. No one could have re- 
fused to forgive him. 

“You needn’t have done that, Lin,’’ she 
assured him; and then asked, ‘‘Do you 
feel all right this morning?”’ 

“Sure; that didn’t amount to a thing,” 
and Janet thought, “‘Then 


But she did not say so. She was ready to 
forgive him in her enjoyment of the perfect 
beauty of this spot and of the day, and she 


| looked forward to long hours with Lin, hours 


of perfect harmony. 

She had the long hours. That morning, 
it appeared, there was work to be done on 
the magneto of the pleasure boat; and 
Janet sat in the boathouse while he sweat 
and moiled, watched him dissect the mag- 
neto and lay its component parts in orderly 
fashion along the floor, clean and scrape and 
reassemble. She tried to talk to him, but, 
though he answered readily enough, his re- 
plies were not always relevant, and at last 
she left him and went up to the house, ex- 
pecting his repentant pursuit. But he did 
not follow her, and it was not till an hour or 
so later that he came to the door of the 
boathouse and called to her. 

“Oh, there you are! What’s the matter? 
When did you go up there?”’ 

He was so honestly bewildered that she 
could not help laughing at him. 

That afternoon they set out in the smaller 
boat, ostensibly to fish, and Janet en- 
joyed jogging up the lake in this mild little 
craft. The day was perfect, the sky filled 
with great fleets of flat-bottomed clouds 
like an innumerable argosy of treasure- 
laden galleons; and she called them to 
Lin’s attention, but he said abstractedly, 
“‘There’s somebody stuck over there.” 

So they abandoned fishing for the mo- 
ment—they had not yet so much as reached 
the fishing ground—and headed across the 
lake toward where a motorboat drifted idly 
inthesun. As they drew nearer, Janet dis- 
covered the occupants of the other boat to 
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be three women, red-faced and belligerent, 
and a hot and harried man with a smudge 
on his cheek who bent over the wheel of his 
engine, laboriously snapping it over and 
over. Lin hailed him. 

““What’s the trouble?”’ 

“She stuck on me,” the man panted. ‘“‘I 
been cranking the blamed thing for three 
hours.” 

One of the women said reprovingly, 
“Horace, I will not submit ” But he 
swung to her in a blaze of wrath and flared 
at her, ‘‘Oh, shut up!” 

The woman subsided and Janet giggled 
and looked at Lin, but Lin was looking at 
the stubborn engine. He secured his bow 
line to the stern of the other boat and 
climbed aboard. 

“Turn her over,” 
called Horace. 

Horace looked at him suspiciously. ‘I’ve 
been turning her over since before noon.”’ 

“‘T want to see how she sounds,”’ Lin ex- 
plained, and Horace wearily obeyed. 

Janet, watching Lin, saw that he was 
attentive and absorbed; and after Horace 
had cranked the engine once or twice with- 
out result she saw Lin, behind the other’s 
back, adjust a wire beneath a box against 
the gunwale. Horace straightened up, 
panting. 

“Try her again,” Lin suggested. 

“Say,” Horace challenged, “what is this, 
a joke?” 

“Try her,’? Lin insisted, and the man 
yielded to the stronger will and did so. The 
engine caught and spat and settled into a 
steady staccato, and Horace looked at Lin 
with marveling eyes, while Lin climbed 
back into his own boat again. 

As the two craft drew apart Horace 
shouted, ‘“‘Say, what was the matter with 
her?” 

And Lin, without a smile, replied, ‘You 
didn’t crank her enough!” 

Janet sensed something hidden here and 


he said to the man 


a little later she asked Lin about it. He 
nodded. 
“Sure,” he agreed. “Toose wire on the 


coil box. No sense of telling him. Too big 
a fool to look for a loose wire; he’s not 
worth bothering with.” 

She herself had been definitely sorry for 
the harried man, but Lin appeared to feel 
toward him only a mild contempt, so she 
decided she must be wrong. 

They had their own vicissitudes that 
afternoon. Before they reached the spot 
where Lin intended first to fish their engine 
stopped, and Lin, with an evident relish, 
proceeded to disconnect and clean the gaso- 
line feed pipe, while Janet broiled in the 
sun. When they were under way again he 
kept leaning forward to twist the needle 
valve this way or that, muttering under his 
breath, ‘‘Too rich,” or ‘Too thin,” or “Still 
too rich,” as the case might be. Eventually 
she decided that if she were to penetrate his 
consciousness she must affect an interest in 
motorboats on her own account, so she 
asked him what he meant, and he plunged 
into a lecture on the theory and practice of 
the marine engine, with references to two 
cycles and four cycles and exhaust strokes 
till she was bewildered and her head was 
swimming. She took refuge at last in an- 
other line. 

“Teach me to run it,”” she suggested. 

“Sure,” he agreed, and they changed 
seats so that she might take the wheel. 
“Steers just like a car,’’ he pointed out, 
while tentatively she swung the bow of the 
boat this way and that. 

There were levers on the steering wheel, 
and she asked, ‘‘Are these gas and spark, 
the same as on a car?”’ 

He nodded. ‘‘ Motorboat’s like an aero- 
plane,” hetold her. ‘‘Easy to run after you 
get started, but hard to stop. You better 
practice stopping her.’’ He explained the 
operation. ‘Now try it,” he suggested. 

She drew back the elutch lever into neu- 
tral and the motor raced, and Lin reached 
across to cut down the gas. But, from 
Janet’s point of view, if pulling back the 
lever had made the motor race, throwing it 
forward should ease the strain. She did so, 
and the effect of this, combined with what 


he did, was to stall the motor ; 
sharply, ‘‘ Don’t do that! “Sh 
first. Don’t race the engine! 

She stiffened a little at } 
climbed over to crank the en 
motor refused to start, and a 
here and there he said though 
hot. Pump not working, I 
he got a wrench and proceed, 
things here and there. 

“What a lot you have to | 
motorboat!”’ Janet suggested 
isn’t a bit like a car, is it?” 

He muttered something un 

“Are all motorboats this 1 
quired. 

“Have to keep any engine 
said defensively, gasping a 
perceived that he did not wis 
to, so she sat in silence til 
mysteriously, he had the eng 
more. He made her then rep 
ment in stopping the boat 1 
tered the trick of it; and s| 
control when they approac 
where he meant to fish. 

Janet saw ahead of them a 
ble above the water, and L 
look forward, and bade he 
Then he climbed up on the be 
signs told her what to do. * 
ward this visible rock and sy 
one side so as to pass near it, 
Lin, busily obeying his instru 
far down, let the motor idle | 
and at length at his lifted 
meant ‘“‘Reverse’”’—pulled 
clutch lever. Instead of reve 
lunged ahead. 

Lin bawled at her, “R 
tugged at the lever, but Lin] 
that she could not help laugl 
the boat—still moving | 
something, and Lin stagge 
and fell off the bow. He wa: 
“Reverse!’’ in the air, and 
till she cried. 

He had dropped out of sis 
she realized that he might hi 
appeared above the bow, h 
ders. 

“Why didn’t you reve 
manded. ‘‘What’s the me 
anyway?” 

There were tears of mir 
“But I did, Lin,” she protes 
hard as I could. You canse 

He climbed up on the bo: 
ward her and saw her tears. 

“Well, there’s nothing to! 
said impatiently, and looke 
lever and then at the water) 
see now,” he said. “Yous i 
so much the engine caugh 
started backward, and the: 
versed she went ahead. a | 
theignition. ‘Got to keep! 
ing over,’’ he said impatient 

“Well, you didn’t need ti 
she told him. 

“Thought you couldn’t 
He was cranking the engi) 
back and took the controls } 
into the stern,” he said. 
back off this rock.” She ¢ 
but in the end he had to go 
and set his shoulder again: 
push her into deeper water, 
aboard at the last possible 

They dropped anchor the; 
a while, and Lin expound 
more the theory of what ha 

“So you want to keep the 
over all the time,” he expla: 
she won’t do that on yot 
smothered her irritation an 
how hot she was and li 
tiently. 

They caught no fish tha 
they turned homeward at lé 
wheel, and Lin explain 
and the buoy markin 
dangerous ledges here ani 
they reached the island he } 
drive the boat into its 
had some little difficul 
reversed too soon and t 
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fie patient tozl 


that made each watch a masterpiece 


\)NTHS long the old guild masters 
yd to produce a single timepiece! 


hvas their love for the watches they 
i that no effort was too great, no 
tat toil too long to make them perfect. 


id for the pure joy of creating. Day 
(ifar into the night, they were carried 
| exaltation which comes to men in 
| with the knowledge that they are 
¢ that there is in them. 


‘€ spirit of the sixteenth and seven- 
i guilds, the spirit which made every 

tpiece, which caused guild watches 
Gighly prized throughout the world. 


t pirit that we all have done our finest 

Sis spirit which has made possible all 
f art, and which alone has won for 
airing appreciation. 


{ore this spirit in the watchmaking in- 
7that a new guild was founded, more 
'ago—the Gruen Watch Makers Guild. 


PENTAGON ULTRA-VERITHIN, $150; 


Gold Case Factory and 
Service Workshops on Time 
Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
where the jeweler’s watch- 
maker can secure standard 
duplicate parts promptly 


PRECISION 


Trade Mark Reg 
This GRUEN pledge mark 
is placed bnly upon watches 
of finer quality, accuracy 
and finish, made only in the 
Precision workshop 


Pay a little more and get the best 
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You will see this 

emblem only on 

jewelry stores of 
character 


Many of the members of the modern Gruen Guild 
are actual descendants of the old guild watchmak- 
ers of Switzerland, where the ‘‘art and mystery of 
watchmaking”’ reached its highest development. 


To them the word ‘“‘guild’’ incorporated in its 
name is an inspiration embodying the noblest tra- 
dition of the watchmaker’s art. 


To you it is a pledge that into the making of 
every Gruen Guild Watch have gone, along with 
the most advanced of modern methods, an inherited 
skill and a pride of workmanship rarely to be found 
in any product of our own too hurried day. 


In nearly every community the better jewelers 
can show you the Gruen Guild Watch pictured here, 
as well as many other exquisite examples of modern 
guild artistry. Their stores are marked by the 
Gruen Service emblem shown above. 


GRUEN WatcH MAKERS GUILD 
DMR ED ey ol Cul NVNUA kal. C7. Sis A. 


CANADIAN BRANCH, TORONTO 


Engaged in the art of fine watchmaking for more than half a century 


OTHER GRUEN POCKET WATCHES, $35 TO $500 


(GRUEN GUILD WATCHES 
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MAGINE this beautiful 6-piece kitchen sutte in 

your kitchen! This new Hoosier Cabinet, as 
perfect a working center as you can get at any price, 
and the Hoosier Breakfast Set of drop-leaf table 
and 4 chairs. All in soft, satiny grey enamel, 
decorated in bright blue. Best of all is the Special 
price on this suite—$74.75 (plus freight). Never 
before a price like this on furniture of such quality! 
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Plus 
Freight 


This New Hooster Model 


0 t!A Hooszer Kitchen Cabinet, 
l}hat means, for only $39.75! 


uldoosier—fully up to Hoosier 
dof quality. 

‘te Hoosier Company, with its 
dis facilities for quantity pro- 
1,;0uld achieve such a value. 


ha few hundred of these new 
vreto be made, the price would 
) almost double. But in 1926 
ito be the working center in 
4,000 kitchens! 


v perfect working center 


lo the fact that this new model 
Oer, Mean to you? 


43 a perfect working center— 
WOnvenience, the greater efhi- 
tit only a Hoosier-designed 
(a bring to your kitchen. 


y ich of storage space, of shelf 
Wt, €very accessory Is scéentifi- 
ued to save time and strength. 


SMALL 


It means Hoosier construction. Sea- 
soned wood, expert hand cabinet work. 
Fittings and accessories of unquestioned 
quality. 


And last, and just as important in the 
Hoosier scheme, it means new beauty for 
the old work room! Beauty in design, 
in finish. 


Itisinasoft, lovely grey tone trimmed 
with gay blue decoration. So restful, 
so easy to keep clean! It is a joy to look 
at, a pleasure to work with! 


And all for $39.75 (plus freight). A 
real achievement this, and an opportu- 
nity you have never had before, to get 
a quality cabinet at such a price! 


The Hoosier Store in your town has 
this new Hoosier on special display now. 
Be sure to see it. Compare it with any 
other model you know about. You'll 
have a new thrill—the thrill that 
comes from being able actually toowna 
beautiful thing you have long wanted! 


Down Paymenr 


puts the new Hoosier in your kitchen! You can own it so easily—this 
small down payment and the rest on easy terms puts it in reach of every 
one. Ask the Hoosier Store about the Hoosier Easy Payment Plan. 


BYWORKING 


OOSI 


Gra cao thastls Rae -oly N 
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tchen cabinet ever 


offered the housewife. 


THE HANDY HOOSIER 
SE P- BAD DE RETOOL 


Two necessities, here, clever- 
ly combined in one conven- 
dent piece. Every kitchen 
needs a stool and bere it is, 
just the right height to sit 
while you work at the 
Hoosier cabinet 


Turn it end for end and you 

have your steps, solid, with 

good foot space and covered 

with rubber mats to prevent 

slipping. Finished to match 

Hoosier Cabinet and Break- 
fast Set 


Fr EE an interesting and informa- 


tive new book on kitchen 
planning and decoration. Beautifully illus- 
trated incolor. Mail coupon for your copy. 


The Hoosier Manufacturing Co. : 
326 Sidney Street, Newcastle, Indiana 


British Address: 
Louis Matthews, Hoosier House 
3/5, Preston St., Liverpool 


Please send me, free, your new booklet: ““Your Kitchen and You’”’. 


Name 


Street 


City. eae ee. & aA TTA ee 
© 1926, The Hoosier Manufacturing Company 
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Kae Ge le EerN S 


eG along; let it be Seattle 
this summer. Youll be glad 


of it to the end of your days! 
Seattle has everything to make a 


vacation memorable. Combine the 
comforts of a great metropolitan 
seaport with the wonders of 
America’s greatest summer play- 
ground. Pick your fun—surf-bath- 
ing ; mountain-climbing on glorious 
Mount Rainier; summer snow 
sports; motoring amid scenic mar- 
vels; golf, fishing, yachting, hiking. 
No excessive heat. Average sum- 
mer temperature, 62 degrees. 


Ask your ticket agent about an 

“All-Pacific Coast Tour’—Wash- 
ington, Oregon and California; a 
transportation bargain for a trip 
you will remember a lifetime ! 


le 


Metropolis of the Pacific Northwest 


ROOM 101, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


Please send me, free, a cop of the illustrated booklet, 
“Seattle and The Chanuad. Land. 


Name . 


Address 


| but a scratch.” 
_ herself by this time and she insisted on in- 
7 | specting the scratch and found it to be a 


| tiently. 


_ pieniec together would be fun. 
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(Continued from Page 150) 
that the bow swung hard to the right, and 
Lin stood up to push the boat clear of that 
side of the slip. Janet remembered his in- 
junction to keep the engine turning over, 


‘| go she put on power once more and swung 
| the wheel hard, and the result was that the 
_ boat leaped forward and rammed the end of 


the slip so that Lin was thrown forward and 
to one side. There were beside the slip up- 


| right iron strips running in stout grooves, 


which were used to lift the boats out of the 
water in winter, and Lin’s head struck one 
of these a glancing blow. 

Heturnedto her, crying, “Reverse, Janet! 
Reverse!’’ And she saw the blood leaping 
from the wound and all her nerves let go 
and she sat supine and helpless while he 
shut off the ignition and brought the de- 
struction to its end. 

She did not move during the interval in 
which he got out to inspect damage, but 
when he came back to say “‘No real harm 
done. Lucky the slip was rotten at the 
end,”’ she cried pitifully, ‘‘But, Lin, you’re 
hurt!” 

He dabbed at his head and looked at his 
red fingers. 

‘All right,”’ he assured her. ‘‘ Nothing 

But Janet had recovered 


ragged wound, and she hurried Lin to the 
house. There was, thereafter, the business 


_ of a doctor, and a shaven spot on Lin’s 
head, and stitches; and Janet said indig- 


nantly to Mrs. Hart that night before they 
went to bed, “‘But, Mrs. Hart, a motor- 
boat is dangerous! It’s just dangerous all 


| the time!” 


Mrs. Hart tried to comfort her. ‘“‘I’ve 
worried about him since he was a boy,” she 
agreed calmly. “‘But nothing very bad 


| ever happened to him yet.” 


“Tt’s not the boats,’’ Lin said impa- 
“‘Tt’s the fool way people handle 
them.” He realized, at sight of Janet’s 
face, what he had said and tried to make 
amends. ‘‘I don’t mean you, of course, 


| honey.”’ 


But this attitude on his part, even though 


_ she recognized its justice, banished the re- 


pentance and contrition she had been in- 
clined to feel. 


He tried next day to make his peace with 


| her; told her a long story about a similar 


misadventure which had, he assured her, an 
excruciating humor about it. 

“Happened to Dave White,” he ex- 
plained. ‘‘He had an old four-cylinder boat 
that he used to bat around in; didn’t even 
have a cover over the engine. And coming 
out of Melvin Village one night he ran right 
into an old sawdust pile under water and 
stopped him dead. It was a hot night and 
Dave just had on a running shirt; and it 
threw him right on top of the engine, and 
the spark plugs kept right on sparking— 
one-two-four-three, one-two-four-three, up 
and down his breastbone.’”’ She did not 
laugh, and he explained earnestly, ‘‘ They 
give a hot spark too. I tell you he got off of 
there quick as he could.”’ 

“T tell you they’re dangerous,”’ she re- 
minded him. ‘‘No one is safe in one of 
them. It’s just like—like cooking dynamite 
or something, to play with them.” 

He shook his head. ‘‘No danger as long 
as you don’t run into anything,” he assured 
her. “‘You’ll get used to them by the end 
of the week.’”’ He hesitated a moment, 
thoughtfully, then added, “‘I’ll tell you, 
we'll take an all-day trip in the Hellwinder, 
and by the time we get back you'll be crazy 
about it.” 

“All day?” she echoed doubtfully. 

“Over into Green’s Basin,” he urged. 
“Take our lunch along. It’s mighty pretty 
over there. You’re right under Ossipee, 
and it’s wild.” 

The prospect of spending a long day in 
that infernally frail craft, tormented by the 
roar of its engine, did not appeal to her; 
but she would also be all day with Lin. 
They would stop sometimes, she told her- 
self, and perhaps even go ashore; and to 
So she 
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agreed. They had intended to go the next 
day, but Lin went down to the boathouse 
after breakfast and did not come back, so 
that Janet followed at last to see what had 
become of him. She found he had the fish- 
ing boat on the lifters, stern out of water, 
and he explained to her what was amiss and 
said it must be fixed; and then Mrs. Hart 
appeared and cried, “‘Lin, you ought to be 
starting.””’ He was by this time in the 
water, half under the boat. ‘‘ Whatever are 
you doing?”’ she demanded. 

Lin seemed busy, so Janet explained: 
‘When I ran into the wharf yesterday I 
started the sleeve that holds the propeller, 
and he has to tighten the bolts.”” She was 
rather proud of the technical sound of this 
till Lin from the water said reprovingly, 
“Reverse gear—not propeller.” 

Janet colored; but Mrs. Hart said re- 
signedly, ‘‘You won’t get away today, my 
dear.”” She proved to be right, for Lin 
worked at this job till noon, and Janet en- 
larged her condemnation of motorboats asa 
class. 

She said rebelliously, “‘There’s always 
something to fix about them.”’ But he pro- 
tested at this. 

“Not always,” he assured her. ‘‘Some- 
times there won’t be a thing go wrong all 
summer; but things have bunched up a bit 
this week.” 

Bad weather next delayed them, and on 
the third day Janet woke to find the skies 
clear, but a high wind was whipping the 
lake into a torment of tumbling water. 

““So we can’t go today, can we?”’ she said 
at breakfast. 

“Sure!’’ Lin exclaimed. 
bother the Hellwinder.”’ 

“We'll get wet,”’ she argued. 

“Take submarine suits,’”’ he explained. 
“They’Il keep us dry, and we’ll be in the lee 
a good deal of the way. You'll like it. The 
Hellwinder goes right through waves like 
these.” 

“We'll sink,” she insisted, almost pale 
with dread; but he laughed at that. 

“Self-bailers,’’ he retorted. ‘‘She keeps 
herself bailed out. Don’t matter how much 
water comes in.”’ 

She was still doubtful, but Mrs. Hart 
seemed to find nothing outrageous in the 
proposed expedition, so in the end Janet 
was overruled. Sometime after breakfast, 
with a hamper stowed under the seat, 
clothed in water-tight garments, they set 
out. Lin permitted Janet to sit on the driv- 
ing seat with him; and the engine was almost 
under her feet, and water came slinging 
back across the hatches into her face so 
that she could not open her eyes at all. 
But Lin shouted into her ear, “Great, isn’t 
it?’’ And she forced herself to nod. She 
was too short of breath to speak. 

Lin this morning was ebullient; the en- 
gine ran smoothly and sweetly; and he was 
alertly occupied in choosing their course, 
cutting the heavy seas, rounding at last into 
the lee of an island and comparative peace. 
Janet had a little time in which to look 
around; and as she became used to the 
noise of the motor and the vibration of the 
boat she was able to forget them. So she 
watched the rocky little islands among 
which they took their way, answered the 
wave of children on a beach, feasted her 
eyes on the green flanks of Ossipee ahead. 
Lin pointed out to her this island and that 
and told her their names, and she turned 
them over and over in her mind, enjoying 
their sound. 

“There must be stories about all of 
them,” she suggested; and he agreed, and 
told her one or two of the tales. 

Their course at first had been south, be- 
fore the wind; they went now eastward 
and swung little by little into the north 
till open water showed ahead of them and 
they came once more into the wind-tossed 
reaches. The wind now was in their faces, 
and the Hellwinder fought her way, toss- 
ing and thrusting, sometimes checked by a 
wave larger than its fellows, then lancing on 
again. She could not look forward, so she 
lowered her head and watched Lin’s hands 
and the engine, and she asked questions 
and he pointed out to her the throttle and 


“This won’t 


the spark and the ignition gy 
right side. He let her hold 
she felt it buck and fight, an 
he kept a foot braced g 
lever and asked the reason r 
tion. ; 
“She slips out. sometimes 
plained. “Loose. Needs tight 
kind of tricky. Sometimes she’ 
then if you didn’t know wh 
ram straight ahead into the ¥ 
were landing.” 
“What do you do?” she ask 
“T can usually tell when 
stick,” he explained, and laus ig 
boat knows me,” he told her, ' 
together twenty years.” 
She detected the pride a 
his tone and touched his a 
cally. 
“Tt’s a wonderful boat,” sh 
and he grinned with delight. 
“You'll get to be crazy a’ 
agreed. , 
It was a little while after ¢] 
noticed his attention began 
on the engine, and she aske 
was listening to. 
He said in that abstracted fa 
acteristic of him at such mon 


meant little to her, but b 
added, “I’m going to fix th 
her for a minute.” ; 
“Oh, I can’t,’’ she proteste 
He laughed. “Just hold 
of that island straight ahe: 
her. ‘‘We’re getting into 
steers easy.’’ And he got 
she slid into his seat and gri 
He waited a moment to bes 
trol, added in a cautioning tor 
clutch lever, too,” and she brac 
against it and nodded. Her’ 
hard. r) 
Lin opened the hatch cov 
hand side and stepped into th 
compartment, leaning forw. 
Janet gripped the wheel t 
ached, and the clutch k 
against her knee, bruising it, 
She tried to let go of the wheel 
lever with one hand, but the 
and Lin looked around 


minably the torment of that 

her knee, and Lin showed no 
done. So finally she tried to m 
so that the bruising impa 
against a new spot, and as 


sity native to such things, the el 
this moment to slip, and the le 
into neutral. The engine | 02 
boat, head-on into the wind, « 
denly. Janet saw Lin half fall f 
heard his smothered exclam 
she pushed the lever into its p 
the boat leaped ahead. Few; 
Lin scrambled back out ©: 
compartment, staring at oma 
it, and she cried, “Wits 
What is it, Lin?” , 
He showed her his left be d, as 
large as a dollar on the back f it ¢ 
red and inflamed. re 
“Hit it against the exhaust, 
plained. ‘Burned it.” ; 
“Oh, I’m so sorry,” she 
streaming down her cheeks. © 
hold it any longer. It slipp 
He smiled gently. “T’ll 
fered, and they changed pla 
looked at his hand and wanted 
to caress it, to bathe it with 
he said sharply, “Leave it al 
right.” ¥ 
His tone was not angry, DU 
angry to her; she sat very sti 
ing. 
“TI think motorboats are 
said defiantly at lasts and 
her, and she cried, ‘‘Does it h 
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For a time they ran, as it were, before the 
storm; but eventually their course swung 
across its path, and when the open lake at 
last appeared before them Lin saw to the 
north a mist upon the water, driving in 
their direction, and he caught the flicker 
of an occasional lightning flash among the 
clouds. The engine’s roar drowned any 
other sound, but Lin realized that the rain 
was deceptively near. 

“Tsn’t that rain?’’ Janet asked in his 
ear, and he nodded. 

“Lightning, too,” he explained. 

She laughed a little gayly. ‘‘We don’t 
mind a wetting,” she reminded him. 

He did not assent to this. ‘Be a squall of 
wind, too,’’ he replied. His eyes were 
searching the shores ahead of them and 
luck was on his side. He marked where a 
cottage lay on a point of land, remembered 
that it was vacant and swung the Hell- 
winder that way. 

Instantly Janet asked, 
going?”’ 

“Tie up there,” he replied. 
the porch till it passes.” 

He felt her scrutiny, but kept his eyes 
ahead. The race would be, he saw, a close 
one; they were, in fact, only just in time. 
The first spattering drops fell as they slid 
alongside the wharf; he moored the Hell- 
winder and ran with Janet toward the porch 
as the storm broke upon them with a roar 
of thunder and a blinding flash. Safely 
sheltered from the rain, he stood very still, 
trembling a little, while lightning cracked 
about them and tremendous thunder rolled. 

Janet was watching him, and she said by 
and by, “‘ You mind it, don’t you, Lin?”’ 

He nodded honestly. ‘‘Scares me to 
death,’’ he confessed. ‘‘Doesn’t it bother 
you?”’ 

“Not half so much as a motorboat does,”’ 
she told him dryly, and he was at that so 
angry that he forgot to be afraid. 

“You keep talking like that!”’ he said re- 
sentfully. ‘‘Just like a woman!” 

It is curious that to the masculine mind 
this characterization is so satisfactorily 
damning. He stalked away from her to the 
further end of the porch, and she sat down 
on the veranda rail and swung her feet and 
hummed under her breath, and thus remote 
they waited for the storm to pass. 

It was tedious in this passing; the 
crashes resounded all about them; and once 
in the wood behind they heard a great tree 
rend and fall. The skies were black, and 
after a time Janet realized that they would 
not brighten, that night was coming. 

“It’s late, Lin,” she called to him. 
won’t get home to dinner.” 

“Good deal of wind out there still,’’ he 
retorted. 

“Oh, all right,’ she replied; but he 
thought there was in her tone scorn for his 
weakness, and this spurred him to move. 

“Well, just as you say,” he agreed. 
“Come on.” 

She had not really wanted to go on; was 
secretly as much afraid as he. But she 
could not hold back now, so they went 
down through the rain and got into the 
boat and started on their way again. And 
Janet huddled in her seat, and the heavens 
blazed with fiery lances, and even over the 
engine’s noise she could hear the thunder 
roll. Once or twice she glanced at Lin. He 
sat very erect beside her, the rain cascading 
into his face, eyes narrowed as he peered 
ahead, and once the boat heeled hard over 
as he made a quick turn to pass on the 
right side of a buoy discovered in the last 
safe moment. And Janet was very much 
afraid. 

That homeward journey seemed to her 
an inferno; she thought they fought for- 
ever against high-mounting waves whose 
solid tops billowed over the bow. It was by 
this time so dark that the shore line lost all 
identity to her unaccustomed eyes, and she 
could not tell where they were; knew only 
that they were abroad upon the face of furi- 
ous waters. 

Under the hatches by and by she saw a 
glare, two red bars of light, and she thought 
the boat was afire and screamed in Lin’s 

ar, “‘Look, Lin! There!” 


‘“Where are we 


“We'll sit on 


“We 
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“Exhaust pipes,” he replied. ‘‘They’re 
always that way.” 

She remembered it was one of these red- 
hot pipes his hand had hit, and she was 
sickened at the thought and terribly sorry 
for him and repentant for her harsh and 
bitter words. With the thought she leaned 
toward him; but he shook his elbow free, 
concentrated on the task of driving the 
boat, and she shrank away again, resentful 
once more, hurt and wounded and afraid. 

She saw at last that there were lights 
ahead of them; one high in the air, two 
others lower down; and she recognized 
them as the lights on the boathouse at 
home and was vaguely thankful. A certain 
apathy settled upon her, a dreadful fatigue. 
Yet she watched while Lin wheeled the 
boat in a circle and headed in toward the 
wharf, and she saw Mrs. Hart on the lighted 
veranda waving to them. And then the 
Hellwinder’s speed checked, and then her 
reverse held her hard, and as Lin snapped 
off the switch she floated at rest at last. 

Instantly upon the engine’s silence broke 
about them the roar of the storm. Lin had 
jumped out to secure the stern line; she 
scrambled after him. He ran forward past 
her to make fast the bow, and he was on 
his knees taking a hitch with the line 
around the cleat on the wharf when a great 
flame enfolded them. 

There was at the end of the wharf, just 
beside the Hellwinder’s stern, a flagpole 
with a light atop. Thelightning caught the 
tip of this flagpole, followed it down, leaped 
then to the brass binding along the gunwale 
of the boat, followed this forward to the 
coil box, threaded its way in an instant’s 
destructive passage through the ignition 
system and plunged out and down through 
the thin planking of the bow with a last 
hissing flame. 

When Janet could see again the Hell- 
winder was already half submerged, down 
by the bow; and before she could move, it 
had sunk, the strain on the lines ripping 
the cleats from its deck planking. 

Only the little flagstaff on the bow re- 
mained above the surface as the ruined 
boat lay in six feet of water there beside the 
wharf. 

She had time for a moment’s profound 
gratitude that it was gone before she dis- 
covered Lin lying stunned and senseless 
where the impact had flung him, half along 
toward shore. 


He was miraculously not seriously hurt 
and an hour later came back to full con- 
sciousness again, to see Janet by his side, 
his mother just behind. And his eyes met 
Janet’s and then turned to his mother and 
then to Janet again. 

‘All right, Jan?”’ he asked uncertainly. 

She nodded. “‘Not hurt a bit, Lin,” she 
whispered. 

He looked at his mother. 

“Hellwinder all right?”’ he inquired. 

Mrs. Hart shook her head. ‘Blown all 
to pieces,’’ she declared. Her voice was 
gentle. ‘‘She’s gone, Lin.” 

He digested this and looked at Janet 
again, and he said with weak bitterness, 
“Guess you're satisfied!’”’ She could not 
speak—shook her head. ‘“‘Guess you’re 
through with me!” 

She brushed at her eyes, and then she 
laughed softly. 

“Why, Lin,” she whispered, ‘‘you’ll be 
getting another boat.” 

He looked at her with vague eyes, not 
understanding. Nodded in a dull way. 

““S’pose so,”’ he confessed. 

She touched his bandaged hand. “So, 
you see,” she said in a careful explanatory 
tone, ‘‘you’ll just have to have somebody 
to take care of you.”’ 

Neither of them heard Mrs. Hart take 
herself away. She went downstairs and 
found her husband, and Mr. Hart looked 


up at her coming and said gravely, “‘ Well, 
that was a lucky escape, wasn’t it?”’ 
She nodded contentedly. ‘‘Yes,’’ she 


agreed. 
she added in a complacent tone, ‘‘She’s a 
pretty little thing. But, Will, she’s sensi- 
ble too.” 


“But it came out all right.” And 
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of Dreams 


Each year thousands of travelers 
are delighted with the ‘‘Cathe- 
dral Route”’ which traverses the 
historic side of Great Britain — 
it’s the route of the LONDON AND 
NortH Eastern RalI_tway. 
It’s the route to York and Lin- 
coln where great cathedrals, 
Roman earthworks, noble mo- 
nastic ruinsand hallowed literary 
shrines present a vivid picture of 
a most interesting part of the 
old world. 

Then too, there are many 
modern coast resorts, inland 
spas, and beautiful golf courses 
to lure the visitor to this en- 
chanting land. 
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The Lonpon ano NortTH 
Eastern Raitway is the route 
of “The Flying Scotsman” ,— 
the shortest and swiftest from 
London to Scotland. Its res- 
taurant car service and single 
compartment sleeping car ac- 
commodations are unexcelled. 

Next summer visit England! 
Let the American representative 
of the ““LoNpDoN-NortrH-East- 
ERN” plan your tour for you. 
Save time and money and still 
see everything that matters. At- 
tractive illustrative booklets for 
the asking. Communicate with 


H. J. KETCHAM, Genera AGENT 
London & North Eastern Railway 
311 Fifth Avenue, New York 


OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 
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PRODUCTS 


AROOF | 
for every — 


building : 


BIRD’S 
Neponset Products 
Roofings ~ Floor Coverings 


Made of wear- and water-resisting 
materials, Bird’s roofings and floor 
coverings well withstand time and 
weather. 


There are 130 years of manufactur- 
ing experience behind these thrift . 
products. 


BIRD & SON, inc. 
Established 1795 
EAST WALPOLE, MASSACHUSETTS 
Manufacturers of , 
Asphalt Shingles ~ Roll Roofings 
Rugs and Floor Coverings 
Corrugated and Solid Fibre Cases 


CHICAGO ™ NEW YORK 
Warehouses in principal cities 


A RUG 


Only Bird's 
Neponset Felt-Base ae 
Rugs have the genuine Bird's 
waxed back/ Neponset Felt-Base Ru 
are quickly and easily cleane 


with a light mopping 
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They had an imperial press conference 
out there last summer, and a lot of news- 
paper bigwigs, mostly proprietors, came 
out from England and other parts of the 
empire and looked the Australians over and 
told them about themselves, making count- 
less speeches on the local needs, oppor- 
tunities, ultimate destiny and prospects of 
Australia, speaking from the rostrum of an 
older and superior civilization, as the head 
of a university would speak to a newly 
gathered freshman class. It was the con- 
sensus of opinion of these ambassadors of 
newspaperdom from the empire that Aus- 
tralia is doing very well at present in raising 
wool to be shipped 14,000 miles to Eng- 
land, to be manufactured into cloth, to be 
shipped back 14,000 miles to Australia for 
the use of Australians. Not that Australia 
does not need an English market and a 


PHOTO, FROM EWING GALLOWAY, N.Y. C. 
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world market for its wool, but that Aus- 
tralia is very foolish to think of ever being 
anything but the primary producer—very 
foolish, indeed—and should abandon any 
such ideas and let England do the manu- 
facturing. 

A primary producer. That was what 
these British pressmen thought should sat- 
isfy Australia. And that is what makes the 
Australians see red. They do not think 
there is that close bond of sympathy be- 
tween the mother country and this, her gi- 
gantic child, the largest island in the world, 
that there should be. Like every island 
people, they are self-conscious, these Aus- 
tralians, and are at the awkward national 
age. They want to do things, but do not 
know just how to go about them, and are 
abashed and hurt when their parental gov- 
ernment says: ‘“‘There now, Aussie, be a 
good boy and keep right on as you are do- 
ing. I am very well satisfied with you, and 
you must not aspire to be anything but a 
feeder for me.” 

“‘What do they think of us back home?” 
I heard an anxious Australian ask a British 
peer. 

‘My dear sir,’’ said the peer, “we rarely 
think of you at all. We have other things 
to think about. Why should we be thinking 
of you? You keep on sending us your wool 


and your wheat and your meat, and you 
will be all right. Remember, you are not 
the sole outlying member of the British 
Empire.” 

“True enough,” said an eminent Austra- 
lian to whom I mischievously reported this 
conversation. ‘‘They think back in Eng- 
land that we are all descended from either 
convicts or kangaroos. Your people know 
more about us than they do.”’ 

“Well,” I asked him, ‘“‘why not? We’re 
nearer and we are both pioneer peoples.” 

This consideration by England of Austra- 
lia as a large, remote and mildly interesting 
country that supplies wool for its looms, 
pays its national taxes, acknowledges the 
King, is colored red on the map, and is one 
of the far-flung members of the imperial 
galaxy, is as much Australia’s fault as it is 
England’s. 


“They know nothing about us,” I heard 
an Australian orator wail. “‘ Why, last sum- 
mer I was in England and I went to see a 
regatta on the Thames. I sat next an Eng- 
lish lady, and she asked me, ‘Were you at 
the regatta last summer?’ 

““*NMadam,’ I told her, ‘I was 14,000 
miles from here last summer.’ 

***Tndeed!’ she said, surveying me curi- 
ously. ‘You must have come from Mars.’ 

“No, madam,’ I told her, ‘I did not 
come from Mars. I came from a country 
you English know even less about than you 
know about Mars. I came from Austra- 
Hans 

Well, why does England know so little 
about Australia?—meaning the mass of 
England, of course, for governmental Eng- 
land knows all about Australia, lends her 
money now and then about as a cautious 
father would lend a precocious son money, 
shutting down now and again for the pur- 
pose of making it apparent to the borrower 
that there is an obligation entailed and 
money lending is a serious business. They 
shut down last fall and said no more loans 
for a time. The Australian newspapers ex- 
plained this hard-heartedness of the parent 
country in a truly parental manner, but 
that didn’t make much of a hit with the 
Australians. You see, we had lent Australia 
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$100,000,000 only a short time before, and 
told her to come again if she got short. The 
Australians, being a new people, like us, and 
a liberal, felt pretty good about that. 

The reason England knows so little about 
Australia, save that Australia sent over a 
bunch of the best fighting men the world 
ever saw to help in the war, is that the orig- 
inal Australians, the men who shaped the 
processes and progresses of the country, re- 
mained so slavishly English in everything 
they did that there was nothing new, novel 
or exciting to attract the attention of the 
English people. These English came, or 
were sent, to Australia; and instead of de- 
veloping a new country in a new way, as 
we did in the United States, they developed 
a new country in an old way. 

There they were, from a fogbound and 
rainy bit of land in the North Sea, with a 
continent to operate in, a 
vast island that almost 
touches the equator on its 
north and reaches almost 
to the fortieth parallel to 
the south, with every vari- 
ety of useful climate, from 
tropical to temperate, 
every variety of soil, every 
sort of fertility, with great 
harbors, minerals, coal— 
not so self-contained as 
the United States or with 
so great a variety of re- 
sources, but sufficient, at 
that—and instead of mak- 
ing Australia Australian, 
instead of initiating new 
methods for new condi- 
tions, they started by pat- 
terning everything they 
did on what the English 
did; they started as the 
greatest aggregation of 
copy cats the world has 
known; and they are not 
far away from that now, 
save in some of their labor 
legislation, such as the 
basic wage. 


Like Home 


About five-thirteenths 
of Australia is within the 
tropical zone, and in a 
considerable part of the 
contiguous territory it gets 
hot—very hot—in their 
summertime, which is our 
winter—in such places as 
Sydney,say—yet they built 
their buildings in the 
gloomy, heavy, foggy English style. They 
had every foodstuff at hand—fruits, veg- 
etables, fish, meat, tropical, subtropical 
and temperate-zone products—and they 
immediately began to massacre those foods 
after the manner of English cooking, which 
is probably the worst cooking in the world 
and has fewest native things to cook with. 
They stuck to the suffocating English 
style in clothes, modeled their politics on 
English politics, made their newspapers 
copies of English papers, and looked to 
England for every inspiration. They 
adopted the English monetary system, out- 
Englishing the English at every point 
except, of course, in absolute wilderness pio- 
neering, where they had to fend for them- 
selves because there were no precedents 
back there. Everything they did was based 
on what the people did back home. And 
so it persists largely to this day. 

The man who laid out Melbourne, for ex- 
ample, had the vision to lay out wide 
streets, but the men who built Melbourne 
stuck up alongside those wide streets a col- 
lection of buildings that look like Man- 
chester and Liverpool, and not at all like 
a city in the antipodes. 

They did little on their own. Every 
time they had a job to do they ran home to 

(Continued on Page 162) 
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Finding the little things you’d never notice—correcting 
them before they cause you expense— 


—that’s Willard 5-Point Inspection. And let us tell you 
it makes friends. 


The large picture shows an example: Corrosion on the > 
positive terminal of the owner’s battery was blocking the 
path of the current to his starter. 


A few strokes with one of our wire brushes removed 
the corrosion, gave the battery a chance to do its job. 


Selling Willard Batteries is another way we have of 
making friends. Car owners appreciate the more reliable 
service Willards give—every time—every battery. 


They feel safer with a Willard Threaded Rubber Battery 
because they know that any of us will reinsulate it with- 
out charge if this is ever necessary. 


REGISTEREO 


too,— 


—and you see the acid poured in. 


We Service All Makes and Sell Willards 
for All Cars—For Radio, too. 
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CHATTANOOGA 
Ae Dynamo of Dixie 


269,700 h.p. now developed and available 
at low cost for all industrial use, with addi- 
tional 2,000,000 h. p., planned through 
other hydro-electric developments along 
the mighty Tennessee River, of which 592,- 
000 h.p. is covered now by applications 
pending before Federal Power Commission. 


Fine water, cheap coal, coke and gas, and 
all other essentials of efficient, economic 
production are offered in the Dynamo of 
Dixie, where nearly 400 plants produce 
over 1350 different items. 


Abundant industrially trained Anglo- 
Saxon labor, splendid factory sites, ample 
building and housing accommodations, 
convenient raw and semi-raw material 
sources, and ideal transportation facilities 
by river, rail and highway. 

Then, there is Chattanooga’s strategic loca- 
tion with 41,211,000 people living, accord- 
ing to U. S. Bureau of Census, within ra- 
dius of 500 miles—a highly significant fact, 
when distribution is considered because it 
means reaching one-third of total U. S. 
population within 24 hours by rail. 


Get the full facts about Chattanooga as 
applied to your particular business! 


South be sicre to Viszt- 
CHATTANOOGA 


| Sense and Historic Grier of the South 


There are literally a thousand things to see 
and do in this picturesque southern city 
with its wonderful mountains, ridges, hills, 
waterways and valleys; with scores of his- 
toric landmarks, and world-famous battle- 
fields. 


Every moment of your time in the South- 
land’s most interesting city can be spent 
with pleasure and profit amid scenic and 
historic environments interesting beyond 
compare. 


Old Lookout Mountain, scene of the fa- 
mous “‘battle above the clouds” and van- 
tage point of an inspiring circle of rare 
panoramic views; Signal Mountain, over- 
looking the Grand Canyon of Tennessee 
and other exquisite scenes; Walden’s Ridge, 
Missionary Ridge, Chickamauga Battle- 
fields—these are a few of Chattanooga’s 
many points of interest. 


Splendid concrete motor roads, modern 
tourist camps, excellent hotels, convenient 
sightseeing facilities, four all-year golf 
courses and countless opportunities for 
hiking, swimming, horseback riding and 
other recreations, add to the pleasure of 
your visit. 


Let us tell you more about the salu- 
brious year ’round climate and the 
charms of Chattanooga! 


i] Mail coupon for illustrated 
“ literature covering various 


; scenes in and about Chat- 
; tanooga. If you are interested in the tourist, 
business, industrial or residential opportu- 
nities, we will appreciate special inquiries. 


COMMUNITY ADVERTISING ASS’N, 


500 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


Send illustrated literature giving various views 
of the Scenic and Historic Center of the South, 
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(Continued from Page 159) 
mother to get the correct formula and usage 
for it. What was good enough for grand- 
father back home was good enough for 
them, and is yet, largely. England should 
worry and spend hours thinking of such 
a precedented, tradition-obsessed, back- 
home daughter. She’s all right. She has 
had her little flare-ups in the way of local 
legislation, of course, and has been domi- 
nated by labor, and is yet, and has gone to 
every political extreme to placate labor— 
which, when you come to think of it, is ab- 
solutely English too; but in the main she 
has not displayed enough independence of 
character or originality of operation to 
make mamma think of her other than as a 
nice child—a bit flighty now and then, but 
nice—and, when mamma has a moment, to 
pat her kindly on the head. 

When one thinks what the Americans, 
who were originally just as English as the 
Australians—I mean the Australians who 
built the country—did with the United 
States; how they not only built a country 
of their own but a language, a literature, 
developed a spirit and an enterprise and an 
initiative; how they set a new mark in the 
utilization of resources, and in the founding 
and making permanent a people; how they 
not only secured but maintained their in- 
dependence and position—when one thinks 
of it the manner in which these Australians 
clung to English habits and customs is as- 
tonishing to the outside observer. It also is 
explanatory of why England seems to know 
so little about Australia, as the Australians 
complain when they are talking frankly. 
What do the Australians expect? They are 
good little copy cats, and have been for 150 
years, and mammais pleased with them, and 
sends them a nice gold-braided governor- 
general to give a proper tone to their social 
functions. And how they love it, that last! 
The newspapers carry the records of the 
social doings of the governors-general and 
their wives, and of the governors of the 
various states under the head Viceregal 
Society! 


A White Man’s Country 


There is an explanation for this, in its be- 
ginnings, for England’s original utilization 
and consideration of Australia was as a 
convict colony, and it is quite understand- 
able that the men who came out in the first 
days of the colonies considered the country 
as just that, also, and did not see far enough 
ahead to realize that some day it must be 
much more because of its vast extent, its 
vast possibilities and its immense natural 
advantages. They came from England, had 
none but English ideas, and they planned 
and laid out and built with solely British 
views. Moreover, it was not until 1850 
that the British finally stopped sending con- 
victs there, quit using the country as a 
dumping ground for her undesirables, al- 
though the Australian agitation against 
transportation had been strong for years. 
It took the ominous protests over the ar- 
rival of the convict ships Hashemy and 
Randolph, in 1849, by the people of New 
South Wales and Victoria, and the failure 
of the subterfuge of sending the convicts to 
Western Australia, to convince the British 
authorities that that game was ended; and, 
in 1850, transportation was discontinued. 

Admitting that Australia is a new coun- 
try—it is 150 years old—and giving it every 
concession; allowing that Australia did not 
get going on her own, really, until trans- 
portation ceased in 1850 and England let 
loose that grip on her, the country has had 
seventy-five years for original and appro- 
priate national development along her own 
lines, but still is so slavishly English in 
things where it should be Australian that 
the wide complaint that the mother country 
does not know much about her gigantic 
child is amusing. If her gigantic child 
wacn’t so much like mamma it is quite 
likely mamma would be intensely inter- 
ested and show a lively concern; but when 
the child is but a copy of mamma, mamma, 
knowing she is all right—the English ad- 
mit that on every occasion—doesn’t need 
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to bother her head about her faraway off- 
spring. 

There are no figures for the time up to 
1871, but from then until 1923 Australia’s 
population increased from 1,700,888 to 
5,749,807. Approximately one-third of 
these people live in the cities, leaving less 
than 4,000,000 people spread out thinly 
over a territorial area almost as great as 
that of continental United States, a terri- 
torial area that comprises one-fifth of the 
entire British Empire, is three-fourths as 
large as the whole of Europe, and twenty- 
five times as large as the United Kingdom. 
Territorially Australia is enormous. As a 


_ people the Australians are inconsiderable, 


judged in terms of the populations of other 
countries; but they have this distinction: 
They are a white people. Although their 
greatest need is people, they sternly set 
their faces against immigration of any but 
whites, and hold that the disadvantages 
that arise from the slow increase in their 
population are compensated by their slogan 
that theirs is a White Man’s Country. This 
may or may not be a wise discrimination. 
Australians are more or less divided on 
the matter, but it certainly is a taking dis- 
crimination from a white man’s view— 
especially a white man who knows of the 
immigration troubles of other countries. 


Our Friendly Critics 


Being insular, and remotely insular at 
that, the Australians have developed the 
usual self-consciousness; and being a sparse 
people, they have a strongly marked de- 
fensive spirit. The Australian is extremely 
critical of all other peoples, especially of 
Americans; but this is a phase of them that 
can be laughed at, because it is merely the 
aggressiveness of numerical inferiority. 
They are always on the offensive. They 
think they have to do that because there 
are only a scant 6,000,000 of them, and 
they make up in assertion, or seek to, what 
they lack in numbers. They have a fine 
conceit of themselves, these Australians, 
and when it comes to telling Americans just 
what is wrong with them, and just how we 
can improve ourselves, and just what is the 
multitudinous matter with the United 
States, none other of our critics can surpass 
them, not even our dear brethren of the 
Anglo-Saxon blood and the hands across 
the sea—the English. 

An amusing instance of that is a book 
which Australians think well of, and which 
is largely sold in a paper-covered edition. 
This book was written by an official of a 
New South Wales agricultural society—I 
forget his name—who went to the United 
States a few years ago to look into and re- 
port on our agricultural methods and prod- 
ucts, our livestock, dairying, and so on. 
This investigator enlarged his mission and 
took a look at everything about us. He 
didn’t find anything either agriculturally, 
socially, politically, architecturally, cultur- 
ally, governmentally or any other way that 
suited him, or that could be compared to 
what they have in Australia. He began 
with our cows and ended with our sky- 
scrapers, and he panned us from San Fran- 
cisco to Boston and backagain. He couldn’t 
see even the Grand Canyon of the Colorado, 
which, in his opinion, is merely a hole in 
the ground and of far less interest than the 
Blue Mountains. His opinion of our cows 
is that our best wouldn’t be allowed in the 
exhibit pens in Australia, so inferior are 
they, and his opinion of our women is that 
they stand in the same relation to the ladies 
of Australia that our cows stand in relation 
to the super-bovine products of his native 
land. 

Some of their slam-banging of us is pretty 
rough, and some good-natured. I heard one 
very prominent citizen of Melbourne, who, 
after he had criticized our speech in a dia- 
lect wherein he said “sike’’ for ‘sake,’ 
“mike,” for “make,” “pipers” for “pa- 
pers,’”’ and so on, came to our iniquity in 
driving to the right on American roads. It 
was a bally outrage, he said. ‘In every 
civilized country they drive to the left,” 
was his summing up of the case, and there 


is a good deal of that sort 
heard by Americans as the 
the country. The newspa 
rather severely at times, an 
so; but it pleases an Aust 
tell him he does something 
than it does to praise him. 
ways. They sputter at us eo: 
no harm is done. 

For, in reality, this sort 
natural reaction against a g 
perous and growing people fy 
is equal in expanse but has la 
every other development, | 
taken seriously, for when yc 
the essentials with any Aust 
the wit to comprehend the 
between the United States 
and the real situation that 
them because of the variou 
oceanic, and political cireums 
he knows that Australia’s 
cern is not to flout and criti 
the United States, as often s 
case, but to cultivate the cl 
harmonious relations with 
and maintain us as their poy 

The visit of the Amerie: 
great thing for Australia, fo 
the case in such matters, the 
tralia know considerably m 
United States than the peopl 
States know of Australia; ; 
tralia needs in our country i: 
the two countries have many 
are identical. We sent about 
icans over there—young Ar 
are not of the British shellb: 
but who went around the 
cameras and guide books an 
got information. These boys 
of the United States, will s 
America and tell about Ai 
they saw and how it impres 
cause their enlistments are s 
are of an excellent type of 
icans. They had a bully time 
lians .prodigally saw to that 
visit was reciprocally a goo 
concerned. j 


A Well: Dressed I 


Although they are intrins 
and will probably continue | 
their manifestations becaus 
their immigration must co 
United Kingdom, the Aust 
think of themselves as indiv 
if that pleases them, it neec 
than amuse others. In fact, t 
dividualists at all, save in th 
ing established for themse) 
to—a certain swagger of dep 
certain freedom of speech 
They have developed their « 
have taken up some of the b 
for common use. They hay 
and the freedom of them at 
but they are dominantly an 
They herd together. As I hi 
than a third of them live in’ 

They are a_ highly pai 
appearing people. The basic 
call it, is four pounds and s¢ 
week for men and about a ] 
women. That gives the lowe: 
among the men twenty do 
This shows at a gathering 0! 
let the reds and the cranks : 
ites and the zealots and all w 
have a message spout on.tl 
Sydney on Sunday afterno 
people come down to hear tl 
over while I was in Sydney : 
speaker shouting, “Kill indw 
ing it white and then tur 
another proclaiming th 
capitalism, and another 
against the empire, and s¢ 
temperance speakers, astt 
curers. There were pr 
ney people there, walk 
ter dressed, better-looking 
Nothing scrubby or f 
them, as in the crowds 
don. -They were all well 
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| experiments by Johns Hopkins show 
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No claims to cure. 
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URIFYING THE No confusion. 


Cleans teeth safely. 


Dr Lyon's looth Powder & Dental Cream 


4 Dr. Lyon’s is on sale everywhere. A special roc. size of Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder .is now on sale at the leading 5-and-r1oc. stores. pti 
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“Don’t take my word for it... 


take the machine’s 


“You don’t need to ask me about 
those belts. Just watch how the 
machine is leaning against the collar 
and hurrying out the work. 
““Remember the trouble it used to 
give? Speed 
Down 


Starved for power. 
low. Holding up production. 
No more of that! 


Not since we called in Graton & 


for belt repairs. 


Knight and got the belts that were 
standardized for this work.” 

There is a Graton & Knight 
Standardized Leather Belt for every 
Standardized 
to meet every condition of speed, 


drive in your plant. 


load, overload and pulley size. 
Standardized in manufacture—in 
choice of live, sturdy leather. 
Made to deliver every last 
ounce of power, without 


eb 


excessive slippage, cracking or burn- 
ing. Able to give the long-term, 
production-boosting service that 
only the right belt can. 

Over three hundred thousand of 
the soundest, finest packer steer 
hides are processed in our tanneries 
This stock—the largest 
belting leather in the 


each year. 
reserve of 
world—plus ‘controlled, standard- 
ized production, makes our prices, 
quality for quality, 5 to 10 per cent 
lower than the field. 

Check up your belting against the 
definite recommendations that have 
cut belting costs on over two hun- 
dred types of machines in fourteen 
different industries. It places 
you under no obligation. Send 


in the coupon today. 


GRATON & KNIGHT 


- Standardized 


LEATHER BELTING 


MAIL ME TODAY 


THE GRATON & KNIGHT MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. 


Send belt information: 


Prices, quality for dual itee 5 to 10% lower than the field 
Tanners — makers of belts, straps, packings, fan belts, lace leather, etc. 
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like high-class artisans, merchants, clerks 
and so on, on a holiday. 

“My word,” said Lord Burnham, the 
London newspaper peer, ‘‘they look like a 
shareholders’ meeting at the Cannon Street 
Hotel!” 

The Australians are a well-traveled peo- 
ple. A great many of them have been to 
the United States. They are an intensely 
patriotic people and proud of their land, its 
size, its annual 400,000,000 pounds of 
wool, its great sheep stations, its wheat, its 
cattle, its potentialities. They are proud of 
Sydney and its gorgeous harbor, and they 
well may be, for Sydney is in its location 
and will be presently a beautiful city in its 
structures. As it is, the suburban portions 
on the slopes abutting the many-bayed har- 
bor, the beaches and the cosmopolitanism 
of it make it a place to remember and re- 
visit. It is a land where everything is 
offered, from the equatorial to the far-down 
temperate, where living can be easy and 
joyous, where opportunities abound. And 
while we come in for a good deal of joshing, 
they like to compare themselves to us. 

“Tsn’t Sydney like an American city?” 
I was asked half a hundred times. They all 
hoped I would say it is. 

A favorite jape at the United States is 
that even though we are a republic and 
they are a dominion under a king, their 
democracy is freer than ours, and their 
liberties greater. Being more or less a free- 
drinking people, they base a good deal of 
this, of course, on prohibition and what 
they term the baleful effects of it as regards 
the restrictions of American freedom. With- 
out making a case either for or against 
prohibition, an apt observation is that, say 
on Saturday afternoons, a modicum of pro- 
hibition wouldn’t hurt Australia any; and 
a further and equally apt observation is 
that, apart from being actually prohibited, 
their drinking is about as stiffly regulated 
and as closely proscribed as in any other 
country whatsoever. 


The Tyranny of Tea 


As far as public-bar drinking is con- 
cerned, the Australian must do his between 
the hours of six in the morning and six in 
the evening. Of course, this gives him 
twelve hours if he is an earnest drinker and 
has no other occupation; but with the 
general public it works out to about this: 
There is a space for drinking at lunchtime 
and a space for drinking between afternoon 
closing and six. The result is that the city 
Australians, at least, hurl their bar drinks 
into them between twelve and one, and five 
and six, and “hurl” is the term to express 
it. Also, as the bars are open at six in the 
morning, this gives the horny-handed son of 
toil a chance to drop into the bar on his 
way to work and liquor up before he begins 
the day’s labor; and that undoubtedly 
establishes his liberty, even if it does not 
especially promote his efficiency. 

As to their individuality, they have little, 
even in their drinking. They sop up whisky 
and they sop up beer, and that about ends 
it, save in the fashionable bars, where they 
make what they mistakenly conceive to be 
cocktails. They drink by rote. You ob- 
serve none of that brilliant technic that was 
to be seen in the United States in the old 
days, nor that varied and versatile drinking 
that was characteristic of our drink- 
ing classes. Scotch—beer—beer—Scotch. 
That is practically the Australian gamut. 
Herded in the cities, they all do the same 
things. They go stolidly about their oc- 
casions in Sydney, say, in its torrid summer 
weather, wearing bowler and felt hats. 
They all do that, and with true British 
phlegm, for your true Britisher and his 
Australian counterpart defy the weather to 
make them shed their customary armor, 
and assail the tropics in bowler hats and 
with suet puddings and bubble and squeak. 

They have every fruit, save the abso- 
lutely equatorial fruits, every vegetable, 
every grain and all the products of the sea 
at hand, and their wage standard is high; 
but the standard of their living is not high. 


It is a dull, dead level of Engli 
used obstinately to spoil the 
delicious food products of th 
They raise fine oranges, excelley t. 
and pineapples, good apples and the 
fruits of the temperate zone in abun 
but what they do with them I cann: 
for the substance and structure of 
eating is meat and potatoes, with oce; 
excursions along the old-country li 
sprouts, cabbages and marrows, — 
They are the greatest tea drinkers 
to man. As they say they are ‘indi 
and free souls, it would seem that 
them might make a stab at cutting | 
free from the standardized dominic 
tyranny of tea. Not at all. Eyer 
tralian—every one—has his mornir 
his tea at breakfast, his eleven-o’clo 
his tea at luncheon, his afternoon t 
tea at dinner, his tea before he goes t 
They are all alike as to tea, as to clot 
to talk, as to sport, as to the com 
manifestations of the social 4 
herd in the cities and do the 
They are a capable and an intere in 
well-to-do people, but their fancy the 
have outstanding gifts of native orig 
and individuality is quite erroneous, 
As a matter of fact, they are a com) 
standardized lot, and rarely get awa: 
the beaten path. Why, every clerk ¢ 
in to work carries the same sort o 
suitcase, and every sundowner, or | 
carries a tin bucket. And every t 
shop is run in connection with 4 
shop—every one. You'd think | 
bright spirit might one day step ¢ 2 
establish a tobacco shop without 
dressing appendix, or set up a 
where tobacco was not sold in 


Not so. Tobacco and hairdr 
rettes and shaving, must walk hand ii 
in Australia—and do. 

As to liberty, which they say | * 
and we have not, only one item n 
mentioned. Of course attention mi 
called to the fact that the tram comy 
not allowed to run its set 
Sunday morning in Melbourne, - 
Sunday newspapers are prohibit 
and all games and amusements wh 
nature, to say nothing of the re 
forbidding mixed bathing at 
beaches; or a casual reference mi 
made to the further fact that there i is 
ordinance in Sydney prescribing € 
how bathers at the beaches mi 
sands. However, such minor 
superfluously remind us of the Ls 
tion of the people. 


A Racing People 


What is in mind specifically is this: 
country claiming such a great m' 
liberty, Australia is in poorer case W 
tyranny of its organized labor tha 
other country whatsoever. Austr; 
roped, tied and branded by organized 
All its industries are at the mercy of 
ized labor and are meekly allowe 
remain. Its politics, in at least five 
six states, is dominated by or, 
political labor, which, over L 
same thing. The whole coun 
to labor. And their favorite j 
that we have no liberty! | 

One of the visiting imperial | 
said that, as far as he could 
occupations of Australia are horse 
football and cricket. He was quite 
as far as exterior aspects go. 4ndt 
seems to the casual observer tha’ 
object of life in Australia is to 
cities and play the races. Th 


not half a dozen—or two or t 
race meetings in progress in 
as far as I can ascertaliayy 


money to bet with, and the t 
get more money to bet aga 


e. 
great and profitable game for the 
ers. The big jockey clubs are 
profitable institutions. 
elbourne Cup race, which comes 
/, November, is the greatest event of 
in Australia to 90 per cent of the 
ion. It transcends any commercial, 
i, social or other happening. The 
Derby is a close second. The 
‘are enormous. The betting is pro- 
in its total. And so is the ordinary 
in its total, on the ordinary day-to- 
ing—the everyday racing that is 
;n somewhere always. And such 


«ourse for the Sydney Derby, run 
tember, was £8000, or, roundly, 

The ostensible reason for these 
;is the improvement in the breed of 
There were more than 600 nomi- 
for the race, but only seven horses 
ithe post. Manfred, the horse that 
i race, was practically left at the 


¢him before he made up his mind to 
{the game. Then Manfred went out 
y handily. Fancy that, will you— 
1s, the pick of more than 600, con- 
/zood enough to run in the second 
vace of the year, beaten by a horse 
rted fifty lengths behind them! 
11 the name of Zev, Man o’ War, in 
2 of any of our stake horses—what 
{ oats were those six others? 

ey like it, these Australians. It is 
jiling passion. Economists and 
s and others with the good of the 
t heart inveigh against it, but they 
ike a dent in the Australian. Wow- 
race players and goers call these 
ig men and women—a lovely word, 
-’ And they like football and 
{ilso, and turn out in enormous 
é to see these matches. 


Wanted: A Population 


\lous people, of a large conceit for 
es, due to their long distance from 
fe save their neighboring New 
irs, and they are 1500 or so miles 
Im. They have an enormous island 
Jar on and they make much of their 

‘ities. Now and then an Austra- 

{; up and tells them a few things 
emselves. Witness, these excerpts 
‘editorial article in the Sydney 
one of the most able weekly pa- 
dlitics and literature in the British 
{ 
\\Australian fighting man proved 
t the hardest-fought war the 
sever known the equal of any and 

i of most. The Australian 
vhen he works, has shown himself 
ies of his output to be the best in 
i. The Australian athlete holds 
in nearly every branch of sport. 

nt records show that on a popu- 

sis there are more inventions and 

d inventions in Australasia than 

(:else. In literature and art there 
upon a population basis, a bigger 
‘effort among Australians than 
\e people of any other nation. Yet 
hese indications of ability and 

jthere are few countries where 
/¢ is made of national opportu- 
- . The potential wealth of the 

3enormous, the actual production 
people earn a great deal of 

(vet the standard of comfort is not 
ly high. Food is very plentiful, 


1e six other horses had fifty lengths: 
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but never very cheap; knowledge and 
general information are widespread, but 
indications of public taste and culture are 
not marked; the country has an immense 
body of politicians, yet little in the way of 
definite policies. Putting all things to- 
gether—the energy, the ability, the inten- 
tion, the resources, the misfit arrangements 
and hesitant progress—there is something 
lacking in our way of doing things that 
makes for enormous waste of good material, 
physical, mental and moral.” 

What Australia needs, of course, and 
must have if it is to continue as a free and 
self-governing country, is population. 
Without more population, and with the 
present forces of agitation and repression 
dominating, or at least approaching near 
to domination, and certainly handicapping 
the nation in every way—and particularly 
in the most vital way, the way of produc- 
tion and distribution—Australia will never 
get forward, and is likely to go backward. 
On the other hand, England and Scotland 
and Ireland must get rid of population— 
especially England. 

England is about Australia’s only hope 
for population such as Australia wants, for 
no American or Canadian could have any 
motive in going there, nor achieve any 
great benefit if he did go, and there is no 
very great influx from the Latin and Sean- 
dinavian countries. 


The Awkward Age 


I was told by the two men in Australia 
best informed on such matters that careful 
surveys of the potentialities of Australia 
show that 50,000,000 people are as many 
as the country can support. It has 6,000,- 
000 now. If it could get even a few million 
more—say, six—it would be in a stride 
that would bring about great things, for 
despite some of the characteristics here- 
with set down, the Australians are a fine, 
upstanding, sturdy, intelligent and likable 
people. 

Just now they are at an awkward place. 
Their territorial and their required- 
development clothes are too big for them, 
and their political and their habit-custom- 
and-procedure garb is too small for them. 
They have let themselves into a labor 
situation that is retarding them. They are 
too British in their commercial and other 
relations with the outside world to be force- 
fully and progressively Australian, and too 
Australian in their manners within their 
own confines to be much more than paro- 
chial when they should be international. 
They have the great difficulty of remote- 
ness to contend with, but they have enor- 
mous resources, vast possibilities and a 
development scarcely begun to overcome 
that handicap. 

What Australia really needs is a new 
deal, with the subordination of the British 
influence in its finances and its commerce 
and its internal business to a purely Aus- 
tralian system, dealing with Britain, but 
not subservient to Britain; with a few 
leaders forceful enough and_ patriotic 
enough to subordinate the politics of the 
moment and the expediencies of party to 
the real needs of the country; with a 
recognition of the just rights of labor, but 
not a submission to the domination of 
labor; in short, what Australia really needs 
is fewer politicians and more real politics. 

If there ever was a country crying in the 
wilderness for arealleader, Australia is that 
land. 
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Operating: —The LEVIATHAN, GEORGE WASH- 
INGTON, PRESIDENT HARDING, PRESIDENT 


Regular service between New York and 
Cobh (Queenstown), Plymouth, South- 


Go to Europe 


before the rush 


~on one of 
Jour own ships 


O SEE EUROPE at its best and 


to travel at your ease, go now 


and go on one of the famous 
United States Lines ships. 
are your own ships and the first 
choice of Americans who desire 
the utmost in comfort, cuisine and 
money value. 


Cabin Class from $145 


This is all it need cost you to travel 
aboard such distinguished Cabin 
(one class) shipsasthe PRESIDENT 
HARDING and PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT — the fastest Cabin 
ships afloat, or the AMERICA, the 


They 


argest Cabin liner. On the popu- 
at REPUBLIC, rates are from $140. 


First Class from $231* 


This is the minimum first class rate 
on the GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
whose beautiful Colonial furniture 
and refined atmosphere have en- 
deared it to thousands. First class 


on the LEVIATHAN, flagship of 


he fleet and most famous ship in 


he world, from $290. 


2d Cabin from $136.25 


For this modest sum you can enjoy 


he comfort of Second Cabin on 
hat great Atlantic favorite, the 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. Simi- 
lar accommodations on the LEVI- 
ATHAN from $147.50. Long, 
broad decks, deep-carpeted lounges 
and comfortable smoking rooms. 
Luxurious travel at moderate cost. 


Tourist III Cabin $95 up 


With special round trip from $170. 
A new type of accommodation in- 
troduced to conform with Ameri- 
can standards of comfort and 
economy. Commodious two, four 
and six-berth staterooms. Snowy 
linen, courteous service and best 
food. Rates vary with choice of ship. 


* * * 


Ask your local steamship agent for 


omplete information, or write to 


address below. 


* * * 


mpton, Cherbourg and Bremen. 
* * * 


> ~ es 
*First class rates quoted above are mini- 
»\,mum summer rates effective April Ist. 


General Offices: 
45 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 


ROOSEVELT, AMERICA and REPUBLIC to Cobh 
(Queenstown), Plymouth, Southampton, Cher- 
bourg and Bremen. Agents in all principal cities. 
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ru 
orever 


Yoon. buy a White Truck. It works 
for you. It earns money for you. 
But it’s still our truck. 


It’s our truck forever. Every White 
Truck is. We built it—to work. 
We sold it—to work. We watch 
over it all its life—to see that it 
keeps on working for you. 


At the great White factory in Cleve- 
land we build into every truck our 
finest combination of materials, 
workmanship and design. As fast 
as the sciences bring forth new 
light on material or design the dis- 
covery gets actual test at the hands 
of practical White engineers. They 
prove it in the light of an expe- 
rience in motor transportation 
which has no match for the com- 
pleteness of its scope. They prove 
it in actual field tests. If the new 
discovery will add to the service an 
owner can get out of a truck it goes 
into Whites—immediately. 


*% “ees White branches and service sta- 
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tions, miniature factories in the 
completeness of their facilities, are 
spotted strategically about the 
world awaiting the day when any 
White, anywhere, for any reason, 
stops working. And that White is 
put back to work— immediately. 
White Service is available every- 
where—quick, well done, at low cost. 


But service is more than a salve or 
a remedy. Service, as we see it, is 
the work the owner gets out of his 
White from day to day, from year 
to year. Service began before you 
bought your White—it goes on 
long after your White has been 
written off your books. Service is 
transportation — profitable, unin- 
terrupted transportation—money- 
earning miles. 


Buy transportation. The kind we 
sell has built the White Roll Call, 
the industry’s greatest record of 
service well done. It cannot be 
equaled. It has not been success- 
fully imitated. 


THE WHITE COMPANY, CLEVELAND 


Let a White salesman show you the White 
Service Station near you. Let him show you 
how Whites will do more work and make more 
money for you. There is a White Truck model 
or White Bus to meet every transportation 
need. Terms may be arranged. Truck chassis, 
$2,150 to $5,100; Bus chassis, $5,350; f. o. b. 
Cleveland. 


Make Your Vacation 
Plans Now 


HETHER you con- 
V V template a fishing, 
hunting or motor trip—or 
a few weeks in a summer 
camp, start to plan now. 
And remember the success 
of your trip in pleasure 
and health depends, to a 
great extent, upon the rest 
you get. 


‘GOLD 
TRADE D REG. 
MEDAL 


FOLDING FURNITURE 
For Home For Camp 


Gold Medal is noted for its 
comfort. Itis light, too,and 
folds quickly, easily and 
compactly. -Its rugged con- 
struction, which combines 
seasoned wood, steel and 
canvas in exactly the right 
proportions, has stood the 
testof time through 34 years. 


Send for your copy of “Comfort for 
Home and Camp,” a 32-page book that 
contains suggestions for the practical 
uses of “Gold Medal” equipment both 
at Home and in Camp. 


Gold Medal Camp Furniture Mfg. Co. 


1736 Packard Ave., Racine, Wisc. 


Insist upon the Genuine 


“GOLD MEDAL’ FOLDING 


FURNITURE 


| know how it is in a crowd! 
| some good person, with a kind of head to 
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MIR. AND MRS. GILDERSLEEVE 


I confess that I have never attained to a 
modern mode of speech and thought. I am 
sentimental and old-fashioned, a follower of 
Victorian tradition, but I gathered myself 
together. 

“T congratulate you 

“Don’t bother. That’s the whole trou- 
ble. It’s raising the dickens with every- 
thing. Not that I don’t want it this way— 
I’m crazy about it. But Bill doesn’t—or at 
least just now. Well, I’ll be so handi- 
capped 

To my surprise, the blue eyes beneath 
the purple hat brim filled with tears. Mrs. 
Gildersleeve drew from her cuff a small 
scrap or sample of bright strawberry cloth 
and dabbed at them. 

“‘At-a-girl!”’ she sniffed after a moment. 
“Bawl a little, baby, and maybe’s you'll 
feel better. Pay no attention to me, Mr. 
Cogswell,” she directed. ‘‘I pull a funny 
line sometimes. All I meant to—uh—say 
was about your dog.” 

Here I found my voice suddenly. Those 
tears under the purple hat brim affected me 
strangely. I vouched for Timothy’s future 
behavior. I couldn’t, I told her, help her 
in the matter of the whisky; but I found 
myself hoping audibly—I, who have no cel- 
lar and believe in none, with the exception 
of a bottle of blackberry brandy for illness, 
the present sample untouched since 1919— 
I found myself hoping the matter would be 
satisfactorily adjusted, whatever I meant 
by that. 

At the door Mrs, Gildersleeve paused 
and looked up at me. She appeared sud- 
denly about fifteen. 

““You—uh—lI guess you’re a literary per- 
son, aren’t you, P’fessor Cogswell? I heard 
you did some kind of writing. Do you write 
scenarios?”’ 

She didn’t wait for an answer. 

“T wish sometime you’d do me a favor. 
I wish you’d get hold of my Bill and—uh— 
have a talk with him. Bill’s literary too— 
kind of. At least he did pretty well in col- 
lege, in his studies, and he can write good 
poetry too. But he’s off the brain stuff 
now. He’s got a place in the Central Trust 
Company, you know; not very long or 
hard hours, either—mostly nominal—but 
he hates it. He’s got enough money any- 
how. That’s why hejust plays roundsomuch 
and fools away his time. I hate tosee Billa 
waster, but I can’t doa thing. My family 
weren’t smart. Papa was a self-made man, 
and I only had a finisher at Miss Flynne’s; 
but Bill’s got a brain that might come in 
handy—if he could be made to use it—if 
somebody wasn’t always deviling him so to 
stage a sketch or take a dare. Well, you 
Well—uh—if 


” 


him, should get hold of Bill and tackle him— 
uh, you know—right where he lives 
Well, anyhow, Mr. Cogswell, you’re the 
kind of man, I guess, that could do Bill 
good.” 

And with this flattering assumption my 
fair neighbor left me. I need hardly say 
that at once my cruelest fears, my darkest 
anxieties concerning the new arrivals next 
door, were justified. 

Peace fled from our scene. Within 
twenty-four hours Mr. and Mrs. Gilder- 
sleeve’s quiet summer set in with appropri- 
ate ceremonies. And if they had forsaken 
the world, they were not by the world 
forgot. By twos, by threes—though more 
commonly by dozens—the world came 
to them. Motors screamed and honked 
on the driveway all day—and night. Par- 
ties—a word that in reminiscence still 
makes me creep—were the order of the 
day—and night. It was the word ‘‘party”’ 
that more than any other figured. In the 
wee sma’ hours youthful voices on the 
porch, the terrace, beneath my window, 
shrieked their gratitude for a ‘‘ Nice party. 
Darn good party.” The intoning and 
raucous fervor of those sounds known as 
jazz poured in a tom-tom beating perpet- 
ually from the Aldrich windows. Dancing 


(Continued from Page 17) 


began apparently with breakfast, and the 
last sight at night was of encoupled shapes 
darkly silhouetted against blazing windows. 
What time they did not dance, apparently 
they lunched or held impromptu vaude- 
ville. And the matter of the bootlegger 
must, indeed, according to my wish, have 
been arranged, for there was a general 
prevalence of vinous material, a flourish of 
flasks visible even from our distance. I 
need hardly say that all this was accom- 
panied by a running fire of shrill laughter 
and conversing extremely difficult to bear. 
My sufferings became intense. 

It was only on the second day of occu- 
pancy that I saw a tall young man with 
tiger-striped brown-and-orange legs rush 
out of doors bearing in his arms a young 
lady in cobalt blue, whom he submerged, to 
an accompaniment of shrieked encourage- 
ment, in Mrs. Aldrich’s fountain. It was a 
night or two afterward that Harriet and I 
were awakened by a group of young ladies 
caterwauling beside the hedge, accompany- 
ing themselves on ukuleles, in imitation of 
alley cats, and creating an effect at which 
no feline need have blushed. 

But it was on the sixth evening that un- 
expectedly I came into much closer contact 
with the situation. I inadvertently at- 
tended a costume party given by Mr. and 
Mrs. Gildersleeve. 

Mrs. Aldrich had given me the freedom 
of her rose garden before leaving, which is 
separate but adjoins both our grounds at 
the back. It was about ten o’clock that, 
feeling restive, I decided to take a quiet 
turn in the rose garden and passed into it 
from our gate. I was surprised to see, in 
the distance and upon the Aldrich lawn, a 
quantity of brilliantly colored lanterns, and 
I realized by the accent and excess of the 
beating tom-toms in the house next door 
that a special festivity was on. But I was 
hardly prepared for the words of welcome 
that met me as I passed beyond the gate. 

““My sheik!” cried a feminine voice. 
“Here you are at last!’”’ I stopped in my 
amaze and saw a figure in a filmy flowered 
material pressed up against the hedge of 
the rose garden. ‘‘Oh, don’t hesitate!’’ the 
voice went on. ‘‘Come here and kiss me 
this minute, Methuselah. I know you’re as 
old as the hills, but I’m awfully fond of you, 
you funny old thing.” 

Here I perceived the words were not in- 
tended for me at all. A figure, costumed as 
Pierrot, was approaching, galloping the 
rose-garden path. I recognized him per- 
fectly—a stoutish elderly citizen of Wych- 
gate named Boyce—at least fifty, baldish 
and pink of gill, and desperately addressed, 
from my own observation, to the lost cause 
of a perpetual youth. In his black-spotted 
white muslins, with wide sleeves and frills, 
he resembled nothing so much as an im- 
mense unwieldy white parrot.. But I 
instantly forgot him. For a line of new fig- 
ures burst into the garden and saw—me! 

It is my habit in dishabille, and some- 
times on sequestered evening walks in the 
garden, to wear a quilted black Japanese 
dressing gown I possess, with a gold crane 
on the back. I was wearing it this evening, 
and at the last moment, with a slight pre- 
disposition to neuralgia, I had unfortu- 
nately set upon my head Harriet’s gardening 
hat, a round broad-brimmed straw affair 
with a band and long narrow streamer of 
flowered stuff. The implication, with my 
long gray mustache and shell spectacles, 
was apparently perfect. 

The group of figures approaching checked 
slightly, then rushed forward about me and 
began to dance. 

“Look at Ko-Ko!”’ a voice cried. ‘Look 
at Ko-Ko out of the Mikado. He has come 
to our party! He has come to our party! 
Professor Ko-Ko has come to our party!” 

The voice came from the immediate fore- 
ground, and I perceived a tall, imperious- 
looking, handsome blond youth I had seen 
about the place. With him was a tall, 
dark-haired, equally imperious girl, who 


hung upon his arm. Thess 
forward and, pinning my an 
whirled me away before ¢ 
ment I was being dan 
ring of my aggressors, 
Mrs. Aldrich’s sundial 
refrain of: 


“Professor Cogs-well, 
May I note in passing the 
entire Gildersleeve occupaney 
months, no one on the 
hedge ever pronounced my 
than “‘ Cogswell’? my na 
I was considerably maul e 
and it took me a certain time 
myself from the band of reve 
away with their sans gene and 
Only after actual physical | str 
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of my own veranda. In 
member that what elici 


of that blond youth. At inte 
dance he had lifted his bent kne 
it violently into my back, I 
pressure still as I stood t 


If my sister was nota nae 
iation at the hands of these 
young people—a point I haven 
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else that went on across the he 
caped her bright eyes. Profor 
pointed in our new neig rhbo 
exercised a certain feminine p 
presently had identified all - 
actors in our neighborhood dra 

It was on their second Sun 
that she drew me to a window : 
my arm. ; 

“That,” she said, “is Mr. Gi 
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next door. Young people, witl 
play of limb and interest, we 
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number of glassies on the flag 
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-time—but they will return. 

) . here this evening.” 

jem to know a great deal about 
L2 


everything that goes on over 
| ,’ said Harriet solemnly, 
\iLyou one thing—all is not as it 
Jat love nest.” 

! Hornet’s nest, you mean.” 
yer you like. But I’m telling 
{. ean’t tell you how sorry I am 
‘scovery. There is great unhap- 
{, Thomas. There is a woman in 
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comes over there a great deal— 
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on’s thickest; but they all 
here, and the poor child is 
he sat over there in your 
night talking about it and 
hed—her eyes I mean, and 
test blue—and trying to be 
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brave and cocky the way these young ones 
do, with her head up and all those queer 
little rushes of slang they use, that I almost 
eried over her. She’s so little and so young, 
and so afraid underneath.” 

It took me very little time to observe, 
without much trying, that Harriet was 
right. 

Mr. Gildersleeve was the king-pin and 
prime mover of the activities next door. 
His was one of 'those rich personalities that 
cannot endure its own undiluted society 
ten minutes, and it was immediately clear 
that its favorite element of dilution was to 
be found in Mrs. Joyce Springgold. What 
Mr. Gildersleeve did, that equally did the 
dashing semiwidow. They were truly affini- 
ties, evenly balanced in their desire for noise 
and motor energy, and reasonably careless 
of neighboring windows in the lighter free- 
doms their mutual enthusiasm permitted. 

Not that Mrs. Springgold’s hostess failed 
to match her eagerness or vivacity. What- 
ever was suggested, whatever event figured, 
Mrs. Gildersleeve was right there promi- 
nently, alive and tingling with apparent in- 
terest. It was only to an observer like 
myself, screened in a hidden aerie, that the 
effort this required, the fatigue and slack- 
ing of spirit, were visible. There were times 
when I detected upon her face a look so 
wretched it was with difficulty I refrained 
from rushing out and falling upon Mr. Gil- 
dersleeve physically. 

This, however, would have availed me 
nothing; and driving the situation from 
my mind, when and as Mrs. Gildersleeve’s 
troubling face did not appear between me 
and my page—and the tempestuous hub- 
bub raised outside permitted—I intrenched 
myself in my treatise, leaving matters more 
competently with Harriet; with whom I 
knew our young neighbor had presently 
formed a confidential friendship, coming in 
to sit with her at odd moments; on one 
occasion, indeed, as I myself witnessed, 
holding in her lap that pink wool Harriet 
had purchased, while Harriet guided her 
hand on a knitting needle. 

It was on an evening late in August before 
I really consciously thought about the Gil- 
dersleeve matter again. Harriet had gone 
away on a visit of some weeks, and I be- 
came aware of a peculiar and disturbing 
quality in the air. It took me some time to 
realize. The house next door was quiet! It 
had been quiet all day. Not one of the 
crowd had screamed on the premises since 
early morning. It was now dark and de- 
serted. On the principle of the military 
ear attuned to the heavy guns, it was a 
little disturbing. Then my bell rang. Once 
again on my step stood Mrs. Gildersleeve. 
She had flung a white sports cape around 
her, and from her eyes I saw that she had 
been crying. 

“Good evening—uh—Mr. Cogswell,” 
she said. ‘‘I—uh—thought I’d come over a 
little. I know Miss Harriet went away to- 
day, but I—uh—thought you wouldn’t 
mind if I came in and—and talked to you 
a little. It got so kind of lonely over there.’’ 

I confess, as she settled like a white 
moth into one of the living-room chairs, to 
feeling a great doubt as to my conversa- 
tional adequacy here; but she covered the 
immediate slight hiatus—as once before 
she had—by taking out her gold box and 
writing mechanically on her mouth again. 
Indeed, the instrument may well have been 
invented for such purpose. 

“Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘I’m all alone tonight. 
I wasn’t up to going on this wild party at 
Wyvern all day. Bill said he’d stay home 
with me, but at the last minute somebody 
phoned and he flunked it. I guess—I guess 
Bill’ll go away more and more now. It gets 
on Bill’s nerves—being quiet. A still house 
and all that. Anyhow he went off with the 
bunch.” 

“Well,” said I, ‘‘the bunch makes it all 
right. There is safety in numbers. It 
might be worse.” 

“Or better,’’ said Mrs. Gildersleeve. 
“‘Springgold’s along.” 

Her assumption that I shared the situa- 
tion she had discussed with my sister made 

(Continued on Page 173) 
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SOMEWHERE in this broad land there’sa man 
—perhaps several—with a new pipe and a 
few misgivings. He is putting it off! And 
putting it off. But one day will find him in 
the thick of it. Wrangling fiercely! Doubt- 
ing that he'll ever make a really sweet pipe 
of it. 


For such doubting smokers there’s a swift 
and sure pipe-pacifier. An absolute boon to 
beginners. It’s an all-pipe tobacco. It’s mel: 
lowed by an old and tried method. It’s cut 
in large flakes to burn slowly and coolly. It 
is Granger. Granger Rough Cut. 


For with all its success as a day-in and 
day-out tobacco for pipes already broken in, 
Granger is an ideal tobacco for breaking in 
a new pipe. Its coarse-cut, coolsmoking 
flakes take all the edge off the new briar. 


Granger sweetens a pipe and keeps it 
sweet. Granger makes a peace-pipe of a 
bucking briar. It is,in fact, a peace-pipe 
smoke. 


GRANGER 


Rough Cut 


The half-pound vac- : = 


uum tin is forty-five 
cents, and the heavy 


foil package ten cents GRANGER 
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This Year will bring You mai 
New STAINLESS Products 


Watch for the series of startling announcements that 
will appear in this publication, telling of new Stainless 
Products for men and women—for workmen and sportsmen 


EXT month housewives will discover Stainless in a new 
role—the month following we predict a “run” on Sporting 
Goods stores, for Stainless has come to the rescue of many 
despairing sportsmen. And so, throughout the year, you ll find 
the infinite superiority of Stainless manifested in many new 
products—products that will not rust, stain, tarnish.or corrode. 


Truly, the opportunities for better products made from Stain- 
less Steel are endless. 


Housewives 
The April roth issue of The Satur- 


Sportsmen 


day Evening Post will tell of a new 
product which has been given a 
tremendous advantage through the 
use of Stainless Steel. One of the 
hardest spots in the kitchen to 
keep clean is made as easy toclean 
as your Stainless Steel Cutlery. 


This new product of Stainless brings 
further relief from kitchen drudg- 
ery—and a delightful new service 
from Stainless Steel. 


Watch for this interesting: an- 
nouncement, 


Architects and 


Builders 


Yes, and Home Owners too—would 
it mean something to you to have 
door hardware, locks, hinges, push 
plates, garage hardware, etc., in 
silver-bright Stainless. Steel—rust- 
less, stainless, tarnish-proof and 
needing only wiping off to clean? 
Of course you’d like it—and want 
it in your home. 


There is a surprise coming to you 
—something that will appeal to 
your keen sense immediately. Have 
you sometimes suddenly come 
across an article that you didn’t 
know existed, but that you’ve un- 
consciously wanted for years? The 
moment you saw it—well, it was 
yours. You'll feel pretty much that 
way on the morning of May 6th 
when you open your Saturday 
Evening Post—you’ll want to 
phone your sports dealer a few 
minutes later. 


Man About the House 


Suppose that squares, saws, grass 
shears, trowels, or any one of a 
dozen such articles should be in- 
sured against rust and corrosion. 
And there are enough rusty ones 
hanging or laying in basements 
and work-rooms to make someone 
wonder if Stainless Steel could be 
made into such products. 


Well, it can—but that’s another 
story still to come. Watch the 
monthly announcements in The 


Saturday Evening Post. ; | 


Manufacturers in scores of lines are awake to the tremendous ad- | 
vantages Stainless Steel offers. They have experimented cautious- | 
ly, have proceeded carefully—have finally gone ahead enthusi- | 
astically, knowing that they had found qualities in Stainless 2 
| 
: 


= 
w Auto Owners and 
Garage Mechanics 


Have you ever tried to tighten a 
fender bolt after a car has been run 
for a few months? Then you know 
what a striking contrast Stainless 
Bolts and Nuts would make—with 
freedom from rust and corrosion. 
And speaking of automobiles— 
how about headlights that would 
look as bright as silver—and stay 
that way without polishing, just 
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for me. I took on an air of 
jorthy of Harriet. Suddenly I 
¢ my floor, and talked, saying 
, wanted to utter for some time. 
knowledge of wayward mascu- 
‘beyond my real deserts. I ex- 
er that such lapses as this little 
Gildersleeve’s were but trivial 
‘not worth the noting; that 
‘ficially polygamous, and in 
tertainment, and bored in cer- 
ts, very often assumed an atti- 
'n being in consonance with his 
st conviction. History and 
| pointed out, cede to erring 
/ certain uniformity in the mat- 
ylapses and are at one in citing 
‘le final reaction—his return to 
| those verities which have ever 
/e star. 

jerest I forgot I was speaking to 
sleeve. Her face diminished, 
the dusk—took on vaguely a 
like quality. I talked as I 
\talked to someone else—some- 
/more personal, than my small 
‘arriet does not accord me full 
ire. Anyhow, I released all 
j1ow and gave myself to some 
jriods. They sounded, I think, 
ad Mrs. Gildersleeve approved. 
’ she said politely, when I had 


| me after this if I played any 
when I joyfully proposed the 
bout of chess or cribbage, she 

She did not mean sitting- 
; though she said her auction 
dif the bets were high. What 
jas athletic games—golf, tennis, 
vished to discuss them. She 
feel of her hands—there were 
/alluses below her fingers. She 
1a, she told me mournfully, on 
1ea golf course—“ going round 
»,” whatever that meant—and 
helm of her sailing boat. This 
ilersleeve had bought a yacht— 
(affair of brass and mahogany, 
le-decker engine, an ice plant 
cellar. They had planned to 
ide tour this summer—paral- 
tboard by the coast lakes and 


| 

two,” she said with a little 
‘voice. ‘‘Bill for pilot and me 
lecks. Bill doesn’t mind being 
alone.” 

r this—seen through Bill’s 
aed her. It was a lost para- 
(0 be regained. In fact, the 
\‘tspeak to her—only the past, 
‘had been free from anxiety, 
d, the well-beloved. 

jed to reassure her. I offered 
reatest solace—contact with 
st of our race. I led her to my 
ved her my books. I showed 
oots of Modern Culture, my 
‘showed her my coins, my 
ofessor Dummel—my father. 
ther who seemed to cheer her 
‘aughed aloud’ on looking at 
'& very bright and pretty. 

te love of potash!” she mur- 
| for cryin’ out loud!” 

she went she asked if she 


a: 

und,” she asked, “if I—uh— 
ain, Professor Cogswell, while 
s gone? I mean, if I’m alone 
0 kind of still over there.” 

I, and thus began my singular 
dship with Mrs. Gildersleeve. 
pair—an iron-gray pedant, a 
ild in her long fleecy white 
night defiant painted writing 
da tugging worry gnawing at 


‘e day I saw little of her, but 
My evenings knew her more 
first I think she resisted the 
P—there were certain eve- 
+ dim upper light next door 
One vigil, when certain music 
m her talking machine. 
etsy reiterated pieces 
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whose names she divulged—All Alone and 
Yearning—that seemed to bring her some 
comfort. And occasionally she played 
something she called red dog with one of 
the maids. But presently, defeated by the 
oppressive silence and loneliness, she 
frankly sought shelter with me in those 
hours when that bright cockatoo, Mr. 
Gildersleeve, preened his wings elsewhere. 

I did what I could for her. I talked to 
her. I read to her from my treatise. I re- 
lated anecdotes from my college years—the 
occasion, for instance, when I placed a salt- 
peter mine in Professor Fowler’s desk in 
Logic 2. I showed her Harriet’s nest of 
robins, now divested of tenants. I dis- 
cussed bird and flower lore, I introduced 
her to the stars, which so often paled out 
above one of her gay parties—Antares, 
glowing redly, Mars and far-away Deneb. 
I spoke of the Water Carrier and traced the 
square of Pegasus, and described the winter 
stars wheeling unseen over our heads by 
day. 

Sometimes we sat together in my living 
room, but more often we walked about in 
the garden. Sometimes here, as I pointed 
out an object, she would slip her hand into 
mine with a naive unconscious gesture of 
confidence quite daughterly. I found it ex- 
tremely touching. She was, I think, a typi- 
cal young girl of the new-rich class, with 
too much money and not a real friend. 
Facing now toward a primordial experience, 
terrified of life, she was glad even of a way- 
side friendship, even of society as dull as 
mine. 

Not that mine was the only entertaining. 
She talked to me at great length with that 
odd little stumble in her husky voice, dis- 
coursing and asking my opinion upon af- 
fairs that struck me as infinitely trivial. 
She was what she described as a Dumb 
Dora. Of painting, sculpture, music, liter- 
ature she knew nothing; nor history, nor 
science. Not even the Great War, which is 
supposed to divide youth from old age to- 
day, elicited an interest, since it belonged to 
“‘those older people.” 

But of the moving picture she spoke 
long and ardently, citing personal expo- 
nents whom she specially fancied—one 
Thomas Merrigan or Mayhew, and the 
Spaniard, Valentio. Of these she could 
speak, and of apparel, and of dancing and 
very fast cars and of scores of athletic 
sport. 

All the rest of her talk was of Bill. 

Once or twice I was minded to speak to 
Bill seriously. Once, I remember, he was 
standing by his car when I came up to the 
hedge with some such intention. He looked 
up and grinned at me. 

“Why, if it isn’t Professor Ko-Ko-Ko— 
excuse me,” he laughed, “I’ve got a touch 
of cold—Cogswel]l, I mean. Would you 
have a match, professor?’”’ Before I could 


utter a word he added, ‘“‘Between you and | 


I, I simply can’t keep myself in ’em.” 

I think it was the fact of his saying “be- 
tween you and I’’—that and his terrible 
effrontery. I am always overpowered by 
the English slaughter of a modern college 
graduate—and I have never seen a finer 
nerve than Mr. Gildersleeve’s. I handed 
him the match in silence. 

I could only continue to be friends with 
his wife. Until Harriet’s return and her 
more competent solace, there was all too 
little, I felt, that I could do for one so 
desolate. 

IV 
NE dark October afternoon Harriet 
came to my desk. ‘‘Well,’’ said she, 
“it has come.” 

Singularly, this had but one significance. 
I looked up from my treatise with a wave 
of relief. 

“Good!” I cried heartily. “Girl or boy?” 

“You dummy,” said Harriet, “I am not 
speaking of the end of things but the be- 
ginning! What I mean is, Doctor Calde- 
cott has arrived next door. But at that, it 
may mean the end too. Thomas, do you 
know how things stand now? Do you 
know the terrible thing that has happened? 
That young pup of a Gildersleeve hasn’t 
been seen around here for two days. They 
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revolted at the littered 
mess of dead stubs and 
other smokers’ refuse? How 
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ing or something to take 
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matches, ashes and stubs 
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had a quarrel about this Springgold piece— 
she caught him in some petty lie—and he 
packed up a bag and went away without a 
word. This is no time to quarrel. I’ve just 
been in there and she won’t speak his 
name—won’t send for him. She'll never 
look at him again—if he’s gone to this 
young woman. Something must be done. 
I’m somehow convinced that that boy is 
fond of her underneath all this silliness—it 
was a love match in his senior vear at 
college—but if he isn’t careful it will never 
do him any good any more. Simply, he’s as 
green as that pickle of a car he drives, and 
he’ll let things go too far. There’s such a 
thing as the iron entering a woman’s soul, 


and then Yet when I come and tell 
you this: No Gildersleeve, no husband; 
Doctor Caldecott next door—you cry 


*“Good!’” 

“You misunderstood me,”’ I cried, and 
added, ‘“‘He must be found—sent for!” 

“That has been tried—Doctor Calde- 
cott’s orders. But there is no trace of him. 
His trust company, his clubs in town, have 
been called, those friends we can reach; 
but there isn’t a sign of him. What makes 
it more terrible, inquiry at Mrs. Joyce 
Springgold’s apartment is met with the 
news that Mrs. Springgold went out of 
town herself two days ago and her present 
address is unknown.” 

Here was indeed a distressing situation, 
and as the day wore on and night advanced, 
and Mr. Gildersleeve’s absence continued; 
as his whereabouts remained unknown; as 
hour after hour signaled from the lighted 
rooms of the house next door the age-old 
drama in which our poor young friend was 
engaged, quite alone and unsustained by 
the moral support of her husband, and 
from which presently, no doubt, she must 
pass only to face even acuter misery—I be- 
came very agitated. I confess that I slept 
none at all, pacing my room in great trepi- 
dation of spirit, cursing my own futility, 
harassed by recollections—unavoidable— 
of a small lonely shape moving beside me, 
a rough hardy little hand thrusting into 
mine, a gruff boyish little voice with a 
curious trick of stumbling in it. 

At dawn Harriet came and tapped on 
my door. 

‘Announcing,’ she smiled, ‘‘ William 
Billings Gildersleeve, Jr. She is sleeping,”’ 
she added; ‘‘and now comes your part, now 
that it is daylight.” 

“My part?” I echoed, looking at the 
graying sky. 

“Yes,” cried Harriet, ‘yours. Every dis- 
creet method of discovering him has failed, 
short of detectives, but there is still per- 
sonal search, by a friend—delicately. That’s 
what I mean—for you. You must go and 
find Mr. Gildersleeve.”’ 

“But how—if nobody knows where he 
is. 

“That,’’ cried Harriet exaltedly, “‘is for 
you to find out. Take Susan and look for 
him.’ Susan, I will add, is Harriet’s elec- 
tric, in which she has gone to market for 
twelve years. ‘‘You are a man—go and 
get Mr. Gildersleeve.”’ 

I was helpless before her. She goaded 
me into my hat and overcoat. She forced 
me to climb into Susan. As Susan and I 
rilled gently out of her small barn, I re- 
member looking at Harriet and calling her 
insane. 

‘“‘This,’’ I said, ‘“‘is madness, a wild-goose 
chase. It’s my opinion that the worst has 
happened. Mr. Gildersleeve cut the traces 
and has run away. I know that I shall 
never see him, Harriet.”’ 

But strangely enough, I did, and was 
able to do the little I could. 

I will not bore you with the minutiz of 
my wasted morning in the city and over at 
Summerlea, prowling secretly as an ama- 
teur detective around Mr. Gildersleeve’s 
usual haunts. That I did so was logical 
enough—that I picked up nota single clew, 
only in keeping with previous discourage- 
ment. It was at two in the afternoon, re- 
turning discouraged from a luncheon of 
crackers and milk, and on the road to 
Wychgate, that I had a ray of hope. On 
the macadam just ahead of me appeared 
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the form of Mrs. Springgold’s mustard- 
colored car, baying like a bloodhound as it 
swept in from a turn. I acted instantly. I 
drove Harriet’s eleetric after it at full 
speed. 

You may smile. Mrs. Springgold’s blood- 
hound had a potential speed of ninety an 
hour—of which she was now using about 
two-thirds. Susan’s exquisitely delicate 
system is capable at the extreme of 
twenty. Yet do not forget ASsop’s im- 
mortal fable of the tortoise and the hare. I 
overtook that yellow car on the next curve. 

One moment and it was before me, ap- 
proaching a sharply turning wooded bend; 
another and the curve had swallowed it like 
a yellow flame. By every canon of speed, 
it should have put miles behind it ere 
Susan and I had really cleared our lungs of 
its dust and odor. Yet such are the prin- 
ciples of general ballistics that Susan’s 
ladylike demeanor in negotiating curves is 
far better adapted than the torpedo drive 
of the swift bullet. As we rilled hastily 
onto that first wooded stretch of curve, 
there was, indeed, upon the road no sign of 
the mustard car. But it was near at hand. 
Rushing at a tangent from the roadbed, it 
had hurled itself into a sturdy oak tree, de- 
molishing it to match-wood, tearing off two 
wheels and throwing out into the under- 
growth two human forms. I climbed down 
and hurried to them. 

“Mr. Gildersleeve,’”’ I cried, ‘“‘and Mrs. 
Springgold!”’ 

Here one of them—the female—sat up. 

“Shut up!” she said. ‘‘We know that 
already. I guess I’ve broken my leg—and 
I guess Bill’s killed.” 

Mr. Gildersleeve, however, was not dead. 
He, too, sat up, and looked at me with a 
dazed unwitting eye, and I went over and 
examined him. There was apparently no 
breakage of bone, not even actual concus- 
sion. There was a large bump on his fore- 
head, swelling rapidly, but he was not 
bleeding from nose or ears. I took him by 
the shoulder and bent closer, and realized 
his condition more fully. Mr. Gildersleeve 
had had a hard whack on his head, but 
there were contributing influences. What 
ailed him was a combination of bump and 
Bacchus. 

Mrs. Springgold was still erying. 

“Shut up,” said I in my turn, ‘“‘and tell 
me the only thing I care to know. Where 
have you been thesethreedays? Where have 
you kept him while his wife lay dying?” 

She stared at me. ‘‘Kept him—these 
three days! Bill’s kept himself, I guess. He 
had a fight with his wife and ran off on his 
yacht up the Quane River, all alone, to 
sulk and drink, I guess. Bill’s an awful 
boob in some ways. And after he got there 
he got sorry about Marge. What I mean 
is—well, he just came rushing back to see 
her. Don’t look at me that way. I wasn’t 
with him. I went away myself the day be- 
fore to a place I have up the country at 
Winsdon—a little farm there where I’ve 
got a tenant farmer—and I just got back. 
I ran into Bill at the South Street dock. 
His car was being overhauled and he was 
scouting a taxi. I said I’d give him a flying 
lift home. Well, I did.” 

Somehow I knew that she spoke the 
truth. 

“But,” said I sternly, “‘you’ve both been 
out of town—your friends know that, and 
you were coming back together. Nobody 
but yourselves and a man in your employ 
know that you went away—er—individ- 
ually. In view of your friendship, when 
people hear of this accident, who among 
your friends will believe? Who, anyhow, 
when it gets into the papers?” 

“Go and tell them then and get it over 
with,” she interrupted, and cried some 
more. ‘‘’Smatter of fact, a while ago I 
wouldn’t have cared a darn what they 
thought. I—I’ve given Bill a lot of my 
good time. But I guess he likes Marge the 
best after all. In fact, we had a fight of our 
own about that very thing. That’s what 
made me go to Winsdon. Oh, go tell the 
newspapers and be done with it, grandpa. 
My leg, too ” She began to weep pas- 
sionately. “I’m all through with men. 
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That’s just what I was telling 
never appreciate what you & 
Fred’ll probably fire me for 
ahead and get the undertaker, 
my leg!” 7 

“Mrs. Springgold,” said = 
be attended to in due course, Pe 
should like to place it with its con 
a stocks. What I am worried ab 
how to help Mr. and Mrs. Gilder 

On this Mr. Gildersleeve foug 
a moment of the daze he was in a 
to me pleasantly. “P’fessor Gog 
murmured, then he closed his ey 
about to sleep. Instantly I ap 
a certain danger for him. I had 
in certain forms of concussion or 
the victim is left with an ove 
sense of sleepiness or torpor, 
yielded to—in a state of aleohol 
prove very serious. As the write; 
may pass out. ‘What is 
stimulus of muscular activity, 
forced bodily exercise until the | 
is normal, and the whole stunne 
lism resumes its balance.”’ AsIre 
this I could have lifted my hands 
for aid. I had a threefold prob 
me—to get aid for Mrs. Sprin 
her leg, to keep Mr. Gildersleeve 
ing out, and to establish some a 
for Mrs. Gildersleeve’s sake; 
that should lift any least doubt 
mind. Then Mr. Gildersleeve « 
eyes drowsily and spoke again. 

“*P’fessor Ko-Ko,” he murmu 
had a flashing inspiration. _ 

“Listen!’? I commanded Mi 
gold. ‘‘Here is the story of - 
pened to you—attend me careft 
afternoon while you were driving 
your place at Winsdon you enco 
this turn a small black electric 
two passengers— Mr. William G 
and his neighbor, Professor Th 
wick Coswell. Traveling at } 
rapid rate, you did not perceive 
car which held the center of the 
in diverging you lost control, st 
heavy shock against yonder 1 
were thrown out, breaking yout 
the electric, likewise swerving, 
better case. Upon the opposite. 
road it was demolished, throwi1 
Gildersleeve, who equally sustai1 
on his head.” H 

For reply she pointed to Susa 
in the middle of the road. It ht 
but I drove Susan roughly inti 
tree opposite and with rocks : 
stones reduced her suitably. — 

“But,” she moaned, “what 
rest—the three days?” 

“Your own story will do—for 
if you are interested in the re 
what happened to Mr. Gildersle 
haven’t been out of my house i 
time for a week, nobody will 
me: Mr. Gildersleeve, having a 
with his young wife, left home 1 
denly. I, his friend and neighbo 
the situation, and in the family: 
followed him. I was able to ov 
at the South Street dock as he vi 
ing on his yacht alone, but I 
dissuade him. Therefore I ac: 
him. I have spent this entire p 
him on the Quane River, and br. 
to his senses presently, I am D 
him home to his wife.” 3 

“Tf,” she groaned, “anybody 
lieve Bill would step into ia 

i> 


where are you going now?’ 


“T am going away,” I said, 
Gildersleeve. In about fiftee 
shall stop at a farmhouse I kn 


and keep to the middle of the ro 
proached her companion. _ 
‘Rise, Mr. Gildersleeve,’ 
about to do you a great fav: 
sacrifice, if I must, but 1 am, 
young and the three mi 
from here to Redmond, 
cian lives, are stiff going. 
(Continued on Pag 
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scular stimulus, which in your 
bumped state you need— 

neouragement.”’ Against his 

sent, I dragged his torpid 


| lifted my bent knee and drove 
;r into his back.  ‘‘ Professor 
i gaid firmly, ‘‘is taking you to a 
sfessor Ko-Ko is taking Mr. Gil- 
1) a party.” 

es 
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P34 
IVER indignity I had suffered 
} boy’s hands was avenged, I feel, 
aey to my physician’s home. I 
and his demon. 
}ave ever been half blind with 
1 your head so muddled you 
ryour name, wanting nothing in 
(yut to drop in your tracks and 
mbness, yet found yourself un- 
0 by reason of a flock of hornets 
ek which somehow forced you 
ju will have some idea of Mr. 
»’s condition. Our progress was 
yut it was continuous. I drove 
| and down dale, I forced him 
ke and bush and across streams. 
Cithclped him up; when he would 
aurled myself upon him. I was 
rey. And as we went I divested 
/y opinion of him freely. 
adsome nothing,”’ said I, ‘‘what 
a liberal course of adversity — 
ir kind—the discipline of honest 
constructive struggle. You 
boozing fool, you May fly 
t down, please. Providence has 
rery blessing on you—a devoted 
| freedom from financial worries, 
}2 of name continuance—a privi- 
ine. And how do yourewardit? 
is frivolity, the imbibing of illicit 
ainsolence and cheap diversion, 
ss ingratitude—the code of a 
lk, Mr. Gildersleeve— Professor 
iking you to that party. 
‘continued, ‘‘in whose image the 
_is issued, has seen fit to sanc- 
print of your personality upon 
‘ividual, has given you the sa- 
)le of paternity No, don’t 
And how—how does this signal 
d you occupied?”’ 
& spare Mr. Gildersleeve, as I 
ecital. As little as I spared him 
| My knee and his back were in 
‘junction, and in a choice of 
es, I inclined to the rigorous. 
im under thrashing osiers; I 
‘through a barberry hedge—and 
ie desired result. 
a physician, but we had not 
4 quarter mile before the vinous 
‘alcoholic reaction which had 
1in conjunction with his bump, 
ass. He clutched my sleeve. 
'n ’ell are we going?”’ he mut- 
‘tthe end of another quarter the 
or that had seized him began to 
w 
vere almost at Redmond’s out- 
‘e the suffusion left his face, 
peared in 
‘ance, and 
‘down, sat 
stone and 
‘me with 
‘cognition. 
tr Cogs- 
P’ fessor 
| Ll oe 3s 
hough he 
|| word of 
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-over, P’fessor Cogswell?» I—that I missed 


out? That’s what I came back about. You 
see, I got sorry, bein’ such a skunk. You 
mean I’m too late?”’ 

I nodded. And suddenly any further de- 
sire to punish Mr. Gildersleeve left me at 
his complete breaking-up. 

“T didn’t realize,” he said. He went 
from green to white, and suddenly buried 
his face in his arms. I turned my back—I 
had no desire to salt his wounds. I left him 
for a little, and to what went on behind my 
back I cannot definitely swear. 

There was a mixture of choking sounds, 
a great noise of nose blowing and a general 
atmosphere of recrimination. Words of 
unmistakable context figured—‘‘louse,’”’ 
“dumb-bell,” ‘selfish snob,” ‘dirty cad,” 
for a few. 

When the air grew purer I rejoined my 
companion. He sat very quiet, his head 
still down, and as I looked at him it struck 
me for the first time how very beautiful— 
to the eye— Mr. Gildersleeve was, how easy 
it might be for Mrs. Gildersleeve to love 
him. 

The place we had stopped in was a little 
spinney by arun. It was full of October— 
tufts of emerald-green moss and flying 
clouds of yellow birch leaves. In this set- 
ting, with his bowed golden head and 
shapely young body, Mr. Gildersleeve 
looked curiously Greek to me, like some 
young earth god—Antus, perhaps—in 
meditation. I went to him and laid a hand 
on his shoulder. 

“Mr. Gildersleeve i 

“Do you think she’ll forgive me?” he 
groaned. ‘Do you think Margie’ll see me, 
P’fessor Cogswell? I don’t care for any 
darn woman on earth but Margie, after all! 
I don’t know what the dickens has ailed me 
lately. I’m a damn fool—you’re right. 
Oh, I got you—what you’ve been saying! 
I’m all that. It came to me up the river— 
and now I’m too late. Do you think 
Marge’ll ever forgive me? Do you think 
she’ll see me?”’ 

“‘T vouch for it,’’ I said heartily. “‘My 
story, which is very carefully arranged, 
militates against the least grain of doubt— 
must fix it all. But first my friend Doctor 
Ames, here in Redmond, must see you. 
You have nothing, I am sure, but a bump 
on your forehead, some scratches and a 
guilty conscience. These will be easily 
repaired.” 

Harriet was not so sure. 

“That’s a splendid story, Thomas,”’ she 
said, on my announcing my return from my 
yachting trip up the Quane, ‘“‘and I’ll see 
that she gets it—only, you forget she’s a 
woman, and she’s suffered a lot. I doubt if 
she’ll let him come back at once.” 

“Well, tell her we’re safely home here 
and at her service,’ I replied, ‘‘and you 
may tell her that it was a rough passage.”’ 
I winced, because I ached and was scratched 
all over—even under the peace I now 
felt—since I had gone under those osiers 
and through the barberry with Mr. Gilder- 
sleeve. 

“T am now, Harriet, going to hire a room 
in the hotel here and rest the balance of the 
day—and I’ll ask you to have some garage 


Lake Louise, in the Canadian Rockies 
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man go out and collect Susan. My alibi,” 
I added, “‘will cost me a pretty penny.” 

It did. There was exactly one hundred 
and forty-seven dollars and eighty-five 
cents’ worth of alibi. 


vI 


OT immediately useful. Harriet was 
right. Mrs. Gildersleeve would not 
see Mr. Gildersleeve. 

“Give her time,” said Harriet. ‘ Re- 
member all she’s been through. It isn’t 
that she doesn’t realize he was in good 
care—with you. She believes that, but 
she’s got somebody else now to depend on. 
I don’t blame her. He needs discipline.” 

Mrs. Gildersleeve was supplying it. Her 
husband was not even admitted to the 
house. ‘‘Doctor’s orders’”’ imposed a rigid 
barrier. Mr. Gildersleeve, eschewing his 
old habits, his old crowd, old follies, stayed 
at the inn, and went up and down the hill 
like the King of France, with pleadings and 
strategic finesse. To no avail—until ten 
days had elapsed and the end came. 

It was my fortune to figure here too. 

““You may go over today and see young 
William,” Harriet suggested, and within 
ten minutes I was in a bower of roses—the 
creation of Mr. Gildersleeve—in the midst 
of which lay in state two small and quiet 
people in a white ivory bed. A little girl 
of fifteen—presumably—holding a _ bald- 
headed doll in her arm. 

‘““P’fessor Cogswell,’”’ said a husky voice, 
and a small boyish hand entered mine. 

I bent to examine the doll. A very fine 
specimen—stout, rotund, brightly pink- 
hued. One hand, resembling a crumpled 
rose petal, was thrust into his mouth, the 
other clutched tightly a pale pink wool con- | 
coction he wore—a camisole I believe the 
ladies call it—that garment on which | 
Harriet and his mother had wrought with 
knitting needles. But I had not time for | 
speech. 

A furious uproar broke out in the lower | 
hall—a struggle and commotion—the sound 
of feet leaping up the stairway. And I 
started up to see two blue eyes on the pil- 
low turn into morning stars. 

““P’fessor Cogswell,” said the lady with 
the stars, ““would you—would you—uh— 
go in that little room there—through that 
door? I—uh—think somebody’s comin’ 
in—to see me.” 

I had barely time to close the door. Mr. 
Gildersleeve lapped me by about an inch. 
His distrait shape fairly exploded through 
the door. 

“Sno use,’”’ I heard him say. “I won’t 
stay out. I will come in, and you can’t 
stop me. Oh, Marge, my girl! Marge, my 
little wife tf | 


Oh, no, the Gildersleeves are not living 
over there any more. They left very shortly, 
and have a place in the city, where Mr. 
Gildersleeve is in closer touch with his posi- 
tion. Mr. and Mrs. Aldrich have been back 
here for some time, with their quiet Scotch 
maids. I can walk in the garden at any 
time—in any costume—in peace now. 

One would fancy the Gildersleeve episode 
a figment of the imagination but for certain 
things. For one, cer- 
tainly, a new symbol 
added to my collec- 
tion. Here, along 
with my Attic coins, 
my amphora — and 
my father—stands a 
framed photograph of 
a stout, handsome in- 
fant wearing an in- 
fant’s ultimate negli- 
gee, caught carelessly 
at the waistline with 
a jeweled pin. It is 
inscribed: 


To My Good Friend 


PROFESSOR THOMAS 
COGSWELL 


from 


WILLIAM BILLINGS 
GILDERSLEEVB, II. 
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WHEN MANKIND WAS YO 


(Continued from Page 21) 


vehicle of consuming flame to reabsorption 
in the great deity whence he derived his 
nature, or whether—as for many years past 
had been the case—one of his sons, partak- 
ing of his divine substance and therefore 
equally efficacious, would go in his stead. 
In their primitive logic there was nothing 
of wanton cruelty in the awful and annual 
sacrifice. On the one hand, the human in- 
carnation of the god could not reasonably 
be suffered to fall into a senile decrepitude 
and thus, by sympathetic extension, so to 
enfeeble the luminary that his light and 
heat would fail, and the earth cease to bring 
forth. On the other hand, the dispatch to 
him of his earthly representative in the full 
vigor of his human strength must obvi- 
ously reinvigorate the deity —as was equally 
obviously essential from time totime. Over 
all the primitive world—and the belief and 
custom yet survive in certain parts of 
Africa—it was the tragic inescapable priv- 
ilege of the king god to die for his people. 

But Wolfhound and Wheat-Ear were only 
of the earth-born common herd. Their 
humble human love was unmenaced by 
the divinely awesome horror they would 
see—were even naively eager to see—con- 
summated. Shesmiled at him, the honest 
eyes in her freckled homely face happy and 
proud in this first wedded journeying to- 
gether to the great Sun worshiping. He 
smiled back, in an impulse to kiss her that 
had—unless he wanted to excite the ribald 
mirth of their coarsely humorous fellow 
pilgrims—to be postponed. He shouted to 
the clumsily jostling bullocks he drove be- 
fore him, secretly pledged himself to buy 
for her, from the proceeds of their sale, a 
really nice pair of jet ear pendants at the 
great fair. 


For one night they had camped, united 
with other bands of similarly bound trav- 
elers, in a star-canopied bivouae of many 
fires. Food they had brought with them. 
Water they had obtained from one of the 
cunningly constructed dew ponds dis- 
tributed over these fountainless uplands, 
far too lofty for the sinking of a well— 
unfailing reservoirs fed from no visible 
source which, paradoxically, dried up if a 
streamlet of rainwater should happen to 
flow into them.* A merry night it had 
been, with much drinking of the barley 
beer they brought in the heavy skins. 
Round-Paunch had been caught kissing 
Red-Poppy, and Little-Wren, his wife, had 
sprung at her rival like a wildcat, initiating 
a clawing, screaming, stand-up fight that 
was uproariously applauded by the circle 
of laughing, shouting spectators. Red- 
Poppy had emerged from that fight with 
her face badly scratched, muttering to 
herself, as she went off to find her own hus- 
band, careless of her in a private drinking 
bout at the other end of the camp, that 
she would at the first opportunity visit the 
Wise Man and have the death magic made 
for her adversary. This threat, being re- 
ported to Little-Wren, caused that lady to 
sit down abruptly, as though already 
stricken, and howl with terror—for Red- 
Poppy, young as she was, had a bad repu- 
tation, and was notoriously a frequenter of 


*Excavate a hollow considerably larger than 
the proposed pond. Cover the whole of the 
cavity with a thick layer of very dry straw. 
Cover the straw with a layer of fine, well- 
puddled clay that has no cracks, and make 
quite sure that the clay effectively laps over the 
straw all round the margins. Strew the clay 
closely with stones. And then, in the times 
even of greatest drought, your pond will 
steadily fill with water. That was the way Neo- 
lithie man did it—and he evidenced a sur- 
prising grasp of a subtle little problem in 
thermodynamics. If a stream should flow into 
the pond it will wear down the clay margin 
and wet the straw; when the straw is wet the 
clay is no longer insulated from the heat of the 
earth, and no longer will atmospheric moisture 
condense upon it. Q. E. D. Neolithic man—or 
those primitive scientists who did his thinking 
for him, as our scientists do the thinking for 
most of us—could and did apply a quite re- 
markable mastery of not a few abstrusely 
exact sciences. . 6a 


magicians if not already a wit 
And then Little-Wren and her 
disturbing panic fear had beer 
in the diversion caused by Weas 
band of Black-Cow. ‘a 

The little squint-eyed lame flir 
having imbibed with exceeding 
the barley beer, had solemnly | 
singing, from end to end, one of 
semireligious traditional ballad; 
each verse accumulates and repe 
has gone before—highly pop 
monics that hid in a riddle the | 
told story of cosmic creation; o 
still repeat The House That Jack 
among several debased sury 
Weasel’s singing voice at the be 
was a matter for general mocke 
he was far too drunk to remembe 
the complicated succession o 
events—a circumstance that ar 
furiously, and exasperated him 
mencing over and over again, 
coughing stubbornness, at the b 
his performance had elicited sh: 
lighted mirth from his rapidly 
audience. And then, finally con) 
his now almost empty beer skir 
fectual as an aid to memory, | 
nounced the effort and, bursting 
had solemnly recounted to a. 
rocked with laughter the famili: 
his domestic infelicity with F 

Wheat-Ear had lain apart fri 
coarsely rustic orgy. Closely ¥ 
the warm skins Wolfhound hi 
about her, she had stared for a y 
bright stars high above the dar 
of the down, wondering which 
were best to pray to for a cont 
the miraculous happiness of tr 
love. And then she had stretch 
hand to where Wolfhound lay 
and, slipping her fingers into his 
into naively happy dreams of tl 
of tomofrow’s fair. 

They had come in sight of it ir 
noon of the following day. The 
less undulating plain was covel 
great temporary encampment 
small nucleus of permanent | 
was indistinguishable. In the cer 
far-stretching agglomeration of 
tents, the imposing circular ten 
lossal white stones gleaming in tl 
dominant on a swelling rise of t 
the thin smoke of the sacred fi 
skyward from the altar, mark 
great overtopping trilithon 1 
midst. Familiar though it was 
them, the pilgrims hailed it with 
awe and wonder, pointing it o1 
other with eager gestures. 

Wheat-Ear squeezed her husb: 
as they momentarily stopped to 
from afar, smiled at him with } 
eyes. There tomorrow the Sun D 
manifest himself at the midsum 
mum of his glory, radiating f 
world—but most particularly 
present—a divine guaranty of / 
herd and field and wedded love 
would belong the first-born he 
fallibly soon procure for them 
that first-born calf of the yeal 
long-shanked with Wolfhound’s 
bullocks, was his; but, as did 
else—except in times of pestilen 
ine, when, of course, the great ‘ 
must be appeased with his f 
dues—they would ransom the | 
many gifts to the severe Sun P 
saw to it that his god was not tr¢ 
calamity-bringing niggardli 
year’s Sun worshiping she ¥ 
come with the craved-for i 
breast, even as Brown-O 
Evening-Star and many otherenv 
came now in that long train of 
worshipers. Wolfhound sn 
her, sharing to the full her in 
Unhappy and doomed to 
household that had not m 

(Continued on Page 
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make great prayers, little 
n: nany babes,’’ he said fondly, 


er squeeze of his hand. ‘‘I 
yock as well as the calf. Next 
jst one shall cry in the arms of 
\nd shall be given back to us. 
let us go on with the others.” 
in fact, the chattering, gesticu- 
'ssion was streaming past them, 
yard that vast far-stretching 
t whence a clamor of multi- 
“ices was fitfully audible. 
shed it, added themselves to it 
irts, making an encampment of 
lsovered shelter huts of their 
¢attle that were for the market 
){ within one of the many hurdle 
¢repared for the purpose, tallied 
yaotched stick given by a half- 
sentative of the Sun people. 
/riving before them the calf and 
best bullock, Wolfhound and 
¢3et out for the great temple. 
be it they had to pass through 
icing, dusty tumult of the fair. 
oughly constructed temporary 
‘oths which lined the intersect- 
dways running in all direc- 
ts of every sort and of many 
ss vehemently harangued the 
/ ob which drifted slowly along, 
nd there a traffic-obstructing 
| some merchant whose wares 
jan usually attractive or whose 
yelamantly forceful personality 
wrested its attention. Here it 
‘rt of amber beads, outlandishly 
), his long fair hair and blue 
je congested with the effort of 
i} his rivals in the vociferated 
ie fascinating long strings he 
‘iew or ran in a rivulet through 
‘om hand to hand. 
vas a native maker of crudely 
wsely fired pottery, standing 
‘ose-packed array of pots and 
ises which marvelously he did 
‘pinning first one and then an- 
fingers, clashing them together, 
| top of his voice he proclaimed 
ei excellence of every article 
rther on, a dealer in knives and 
», in loudly ejaculated admira- 
own products, the beautifully 
oth-polished tools and weapons 
me which were the closest pos- 
‘ons of those rare unprocurable 
ls that it was rigidly taboo for 
) most superior of the Sun peo- 
is. Nor were those bronze axes 
‘which came from far-off Med- 
mithies direct to the proudly 
oility of the Sun, recognized by 
t common people as being of 
any way connected with the tin 
vas so freely exported. They 
‘y were made of some magic 
‘e—a magic rightfully reserved 
‘race. Elsewhere, in a shrill 
‘ulous eloquence, a man and a 
‘up between them lengths of the 
‘nen cloth which only the Sun 
the wealthier of the common 
l afford to wear as a garment. 
vas a dealer in magic charms, 
_ long robe embroidered with 
ices that awed the vulgar crowd 
und him; from him could be 
far cheaper, he assured them, 
|.ocal Wise Men could supply 
sets which guaranteed the cattle 
ence, amulets which provided 
with supernatural strength, 
ich were an absolute specific 
‘ness or toothache or the body 
‘common among a people who 
, amulets which insured to 


nearly stopped Wolf- 
to buy one of these last, 
1 at that moment was en- 
us altercation with a man in 
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by their bullock. Everywhere, mingled 
with these merchants, were the glowing se- 
ductively smelling furnaces of the honey- 
cake makers, the thronged benches and 
booths of the sellers of barley beer, the 
jugglers, the contortionists and dancers, 
male and female, performing with thudding 
drums and screaming fifes, the singers and 
bagpipe players who added their quota to 
an immense collective din that deafened 
the ears and confused the senses. For one 
among the divine progeny of the Sun, this 
great religious festival might be a supreme 
and ghastly tragedy. But what mattered 
to earthborn human beings the remote des- 
tinies of gods? 

For the merchants and showmen it was 
quite frankly an occasion to make the big- 
gest profits of the year, and they exploited 
it vigorously to the full. For those simple- 
souled cattle breeders and agriculturists 
swarming between the booths it was an 
occasion to make holiday, to saturate 
themselves with unimagined marvels, to 
relax joyously for unwonted delights in that 
spontaneous release from normal inhibi- 
tions which is strangely sanctioned by the 
congregation of a multitude united in a 
common thirst for pleasure. Awful are the 
many gods man has devised for himself, but 
in all ages he has managed somehow to 
accommodate them to his elemental need 
to live and be happy, to make of their 
solemn and even dreadful rituals an excuse 
for trade and feasting. 

Wolfhound forced a vehemently disputed 
way through the press for his bullock and 
his calf, for Wheat-Ear and himself. Not 
until they had made their pious offering 
could they tarry for the enjoyments of the 
fair. It was a long and slow journey, hin- 
dered by all manner of obstacles, beset by 
many temptations. In the whole world, 
did one ever see so many wondrous things 
gathered together? Happy the women who 
would wear those richly dyed linen robes, 
who would possess those fascinatingly at- 
tractive long necklaces of strung shells, 
those pendants of magic-imbued jet! 
Happy the man who would acquire that 
glassy polished greenstone ax! Presently, 
they would come back to this cake stall and 
eat—no, this other one seemed even more 
appetizingly set out—or this one. 

‘Make way there, in the crowd—make 
way! Clumsy fool! Havel not aright to 
drive my calf and my bullock to the temple? 
To the temple, I tell thee! Where thou 
shouldst have taken the offering thou hast 
drunk in the beer tent! Touch them not; 
they are sacred. They are already dedicated 
to Him-who-must-not-be-named! Make 
way, there—make way! Look where thou 
goest, O woman! My ealf! Smite not 
my calf who is first-born and sacred! May 
the Angry One wither thy crops! And to 
thee, too, O pig face! Make way there! 
Beer skin, make way! Yea, I see thee— 
thou art dead and corrupt. Ho, temple 
scavengers! Remove me this hill of stink- 
ing flesh! Make way! Make way! Didst 
thou see that girl dancer bending her body 
back so that her head touched her heels? 
And that giant black man—he comes as- 
suredly from the abode of demons—breath- 
ing flames of fire from his mouth? Here 
will we come back and eat. Didst ever see 
such honey cakes? Presently, presently. 
Make way there—make way! Is there no 
end to this accursed multitude? Make 
way! Blind and deaf, make way!” 

Thus, adding their shouts to the vocifer- 
ated clamor of the crowd, they struggled 
through the narrow congested street be- 
tween the booths where the competing 
merchants broke off in their cheap-jack 
salesmanship to scream vituperations at 
each other. At last, choked with dust, 
streaming with perspiration, they emerged 
from the stifling heat of the jostling mob to 
the bare gentle slope where, surrounded by 
its great circular embankment of gleaming 
white chalk, the great temple was vivid 
against the blue summer sky. 

Not directly to it, however, did they 
take their offerings. A little way distant 
from it on the slope where the booths were 
not allowed to intrude, the Sun priests had 
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established a temporary depot for the re- 
ceipt of this great annual influx of the Sun 
God’s income. Thither streamed a contin- 
ual succession of skin-clad peasants driv- 
ing before them their dedicated cattle, as 
Wolfhound and Wheat-Ear drove their 
calf and bullock, bringing on their heads 
great pots of grain, skins of barley beer, the 
pelts of wild animals, whatever was specifi- 
cally typical of their wonted industry. 
Wolfhound and Wheat-Ear handed over 
their cattle to a businesslike young Sun 
priest, his linen robe embroidered with the 
sacred solar symbol of concentric rings 
about an inmost dot, tonsured in the fash- 
ion of Sun priests the world over, received 
in exchange a conventionally solemn as- 
surance of divinely guaranteed felicity. 

The young priest was overwhelmed with 
the pressure of business, could not spare 
time for more than a most perfunctory 
blessing, particularly as at that moment a 
wealthy cattle breeder approached driving 
before him a double hand tally of fine cows. 
Secretly a little disillusioned, though neither 
would on any account have confessed the 
sacrilegious thought, they saw their pre- 
cious calf and bullock driven ‘away by a 
short-tempered Sun servant, saw them 
driven, with many others, to the great 
cattle inclosure at some distance from the 
temple. Thence they would in due course 
go to join the sacred herds of the Sun God 
which pastured innumerably on the fattest 
lands all over the country. Surely, they 
would now get their hearts’ desire!. Wheat- 
Ear smiled bravely at her husband. Poor 
they were, and a bullock as well as a calf 
was a recklessly generous contribution from 
their scanty possessions; the fact was de- 
pressingly vivid to them now that the ani- 
mals had definitely gone. Surely the great 
benevolent Sun God, sublimely of more 
penetratingly sympathetic understanding 
than his overworked heat-exasperated 
priests—only junior ones, it was to be 
remembered—would take note of the rela- 
tive splendor of their offering, would vouch- 
safe them prosperity, would grant them the 
plumpest, the sturdiest of man children! 
It would have been heartbreaking to have 
doubted it. 

Wolfhound put his strong arm round his 
wife. 

“Tn thy arms he shall be at the next Sun 
worshiping,” he said, ‘and all women 
shall envy thee, little one—the first of 
many to make proud the husband to whom 
thou art the only woman with a face that 
smiles.” 

Wheat-Ear looked fondly up at him 
with her honest eyes, spoke with a simple 
sincerity. 

“Tf He-who-must-not-be-named shall 
will it, man of my heart.” 

And as she spoke she wondered secretly 
whether this grandiose and definitely mas- 
culine deity who ruled the sky was indeed 
the most efficacious to invoke for this par- 
ticular purpose; whether the crude obesely 
feminine little stone statuette which her 
mother kept concealed in her hut—it had 
been handed down through uncountable 
generations—was not more likely to con- 
cern itself sympathetically and potently 
with her specifically woman’s prayer. At 
any rate, when they returned she would 
make the experiment—furtively, with those 
uncouth hidden rites which her mother had 
already whisperingly suggested to her— 
saying nothing to Wolfhound, who, as a 
man, might not be given the least hint of 
these traditional women’s mysteries. A 
great wrath fell upon the woman who re- 
vealed them to the other sex. She was 
forever barren. She smiled at him, spoke 
with a perfidy excused by her love for him, 
by the urgency of their common heart’s 
desire, covering her wicked thought, re- 
peated the pious formula of the Sun priests, 
intolerant of the primitive cults they had 
supplanted: 

“There is no god but the one god who 
flames in the heaven and wheels forever 
about the earth. To him alone I pray and 
he alone gives increase.” 

Wolfhound devoutly, as was proper, re- 
peated the formula after her, at the same 
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well—the tortuous merciless intrigues of 
the inner hierarchy of superior priests, the 
secret debate which had already deter- 
mined, although—and it was that which 
consumed him with a mouth-parched 
fever—he did not know the result, the 
continuance or not of his earthly life. 

For thirty years he had been a strong 
ruler, had governed the land in a stern au- 
tocracy that had severely maintained the 
privileges of the divine Sun people, had 
enforced a peaceful prosperity wherein the 
earthborn common herd was well content. 
But now—he could no longer deceive him- 
self—his mind was no longer so vigorous 
and so penetrating as of old, no longer were 
his decisions informed by that cunning 
shrewdness, that ruthless statesmanship, 
which had been the admiration of the ven- 
erable subtle-brained priests—in his heart 
he cursed them—who dominated, by im- 


memorial right, in his council house of-| 


carved and painted wood, which had kept 
him on the great throne, covered with 
plates of beaten gold and backed with a 
golden sun radiating its glory, for a term of 
years unparalleled by any of his recent 
predecessors. 

A long life of unrestrained indulgence— 
was he not divine, all things permitted unto 
him?—had suddenly claimed its toll. In- 
vaded by a paralyzing lassitude that terri- 
fied him with an increasing terror, but from 
which only spasmodically could he emerge, 
he craved for repose, for an unworried idle 
enjoyment of his unbounded prerogatives. 
Delightful indeed was that newest bride of 
the Sun, she who was little more than a child 
and was so exquisitely timorous with him 
whose awful divinity she did not question. 
He thought of her little hands and feet, of 
her innocent eyes, of the long hair she let 
down for him to comb amorously with his 
shaking fingers, and it was like a new fire 
within him. Perhaps, even yet —— No, 
at the council gathering yesterday he had 
not been able to endure the interminable 
accumulation of public business, had 
broken up the solemn conclave in sudden 
exasperation, had perceived with a shock 
of renewed alarm the piercing eyes of the 
hypocritically deferential high priest fixed 
on him from under their bushy white 
brows in an expression he could not, would 
not allow himself to divine. Perhaps that 
episode had settled his fate! If only he 
could recall it, live yesterday over once 
again! 

He would make a big effort, a super- 
human effort, to keep his brain awake and 
keen. He shuddered. 

That business he had so petulantly re- 
fused further to consider was of the highest 
import to the state. Carefully though they 
concealed the menace from the earthborn 
multitude, the Sun people had become 
acutely aware of a formidable danger threat- 
ening them from over the narrow sea to the 
eastward. The swarming myriads of wild 
tribesmen who dwelt by the great rapid 
river that finally emptied itself in a dozen 
channels through low-lying marshland were 
ominously once more collecting their ca- 
noes, and since their last invasion they had 
been lavishly supplied—taking in flank the 
work of a thousand years—with bronze 
weapons by unscrupulous traders from the 
Mediterranean. To repel them would de- 
mand the fiercest energies of the Sun ruler. 
Would he be equal to it? Would he be al- 
lowed the opportunity? Whom, this year, 
would the pointing finger of the Sun God 
designate for sacrifice? Himself? Or, as 
heretofore he had always arranged—how 
easily these solemn mummeries could be 
arranged—one of his many sons? He had 
already, as he always did, indicated to 
the high priest which son he would prefer 


to see selected by the god; that son whom | 


not a week since his spies had discovered in 
intrigue against him. The sardonic taci- 
turn old priest had suavely replied, pre- 
cisely as always hitherto, that doubtless 
the Sun God, the source of all blessings, 
would take note of the desire of his sublime 
incarnation upon earth. Perhaps he would 
be vouchsafed yet one more year of life, of 
(Continued on Page 186) 
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(Continued from Page 183) 

sweet existence—how inexpressibly sooth- 
ing was the touch of that child Sun bride’s 
finger tips upon his brow! But as, blazing 
with a gorgeous magnificence of solid gold, 
he was borne into the sacred inclosure, he 
feared—he feared—he almost screamed 
with fear. 

Behind him marched, splendidly ap- 
pareled, of all ages from grown men to little 
children, the several score of his sons. They 
also were pale and haggard-looking with 
suppressed anxiety and excitement. Within 
twelve hours one of them would be either a 
victim or a king. And behind them trooped, 
singing with sweet voices, the great com- 
pany of sacred virgins of the Sun, of divine 
blood all of them, from whom the Sun 
king drew his many wives, to whom his 
sons also could alone be wedded. They 
passed into the circle, grouped themselves 
around the temple for the sunset sacrifice. 
Then, when the great luminary had dropped 
below the horizon, they marched back in 
exactly similar solemn procession down the 
sacred avenue. 

The throng of spectators arose from its 
pious prostration. Wolfhound and Wheat- 
Ear joined hands, ran joyously down the 
slope toward the undiminished clamor of 
the great fair. They would have several 
hours of naively happy enjoyment amid its 
wonders. 

Not until midnight would the sacred 
ceremonies commence, the colossal annual 
fire be kindled within the temple. 


That midnight hour was already long 
past. The great stone uprights of the sacred 
edifice were silhouetted around the intense 
incandescence of the fire whose heat and 
light would reénforce that of the divine 
luminary now at its season of maximum 
potency, would most efficaciously reinvigo- 
rate it for that annual winter struggle with 
the inimical powers of darkness which would 
henceforth imperceptibly begin. Outside 
the building an unbroken ring of priests 
circled endlessly, chanting their hymns of 
encouragement and praise, swinging the 
censers which contained each a particle of 
the sacred fire, assisting by their upward 
motion the Sun itself to mount once more 
into thesky. And ona great golden throne, 
facing the northeast where that Sun would 
rise, the Sun king himself sat motionless, 
his features like those of a dead man in the 
glare of the many torches which surrounded 
him, making—as was fitting—night into 
factitious day around his presence. Near 
him stood his divine sons, in an ordered 
group, and at a little distance the virgins of 
the Sun mingled their voices with those of 
the chanting priests. 

All around, on the walls of the circular 
embankment, the massed faces of the spec- 
tators reflected back that central brilliance 
of illumination. They were the lucky ones, 
the early comers. Behind them on every 
side an immense crowd packed itself solidly 
over the undulating plain, participating 
with superstitious awe in this great worship 
whose incidents they could not directly see. 
Wolfhound and Wheat-Ear had come with 
the first, however. They stood— Wheat-Ear 
gripping him tightly in her excitement; 
to be actually present at the sacrifice was 
an absolute guaranty of all she craved 
for—jammed in the press on top of the 
chalk wall. They had a clear view over the 
part of the circle that would be most im- 
portant; could see, plainly discernible in 
the glow of the great fire, the immense 
primitive monolith standing alone in the 
first few yards of the sacred avenue leading 
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straight to the northeast, exactly aligned 
with the inner horseshoe of the temple over 
the great flat threshold stone of grim tradi- 
tion. There would occur the thrilling cul- 
mination of this annual rite. 

That culmination became swiftly immi- 
nent. The sky overhead was already pallid, 
had almost lost its stars. The great fire 
within the temple ceased to be a source of 
light, the torches around the Sun king were 
ineffectual tongues of smoky yellow flame. 
Yet a little longer period of waiting—long, 
and yet curiously short in the retrospect— 
and the crystalline dull blue of the over- 
head sky was irradiated with a greenish 
light on the northeastern horizon. That 
greenish light became primrose based with 
a thin line of burnished gold. High up, a 
small floating cloud was suddenly dyed 
blood red. 

It was the appointed moment. Amid a 
murmur from the close-packed throng, a 
new chanting from the priests and Sun 
virgins, the Sun king descended from his 
throne, advanced across the circle to where 
the high priest stood among a small group 
of the most ancient priests. Behind the 
divine ruler came his sons, in a single file 
of mingled ages—all were equally liable. 
The high priest raised his arms and intoned 
a consecrated phrase of ritual. The Sun 
king answered him in an antiphonic simi- 
larly ritual phrase; resigning, as he pro- 
claimed, into the wisdom of the Sun God 
the choice of that one of his divine race 
whose earthly life should be reabsorbed 
into his fiery essence for his greater and 
undying glory. The sons of the king re- 
affirmed it in a chorus of diversely toned 
voices, some of them piping pathetically in 
their extreme youth. The high priest made 
solemn and appropriate answer. Placing 
himself at their head, he led them forward 
to the space between the temple and the 
entrance to the sacred avenue. Then, quit- 
ting them, he posted himself at one side of 
the sacred threshold stone, a young and 
vigorous acolyte taking up his position at 
the other. 

Again the chanting of the priests and 
virgins changed to a new and wilder litany. 
To that barbaric music the long file headed 
by the Sun king commenced to move slowly 
round in a serpentine procession that 
formed itself into a figure-of-eight between 
the temple and the avenue. The course of 
that ritual figure passed over the sacred 
threshold stone, and each individual, as he 
stepped on the great slab, stopped for a 
moment and turned himself toward the 
northeast. The chanting of the priests in- 
creased suddenly in vehemence. On that 
northeastern horizon appeared the first in- 
tensely vivid, thin segment of the rising 
sun. 

Round and round initsserpent-indicating 
ritual figure-of-eight went that procession 
where the little children ran to keep up 
with their elders, that procession where 
one of them was doomed. Higher and 
higher rose the bright blood-red disk of the 
sun. Already it commenced to throw a 
shadow from that primitively sacred rough- 
hewn monolith, a shadow that pointed 
straight to the horizontal slab where those 
marchers stopped each for his moment—a 
moment that became at every instant more 
dangerous. The close-packed watchers on 
the wall held their breaths in heart-gripping 
suspense. The priests and virgins chanted 
louder and ever louder, adjuring the great 
Sun God to make his choice. 

Higher and higher climbed the sun, 
longer and longer the shadow of the mono- 
lith stretched itself toward the slab where 
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Three days later Wolfhound 
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warriors, who were the first. 
speak the Aryan tongue in th 
were themselves exterminate 
Goidels, who afterward were’) 
Trish and the Gael. And ¢ 
equally ruthless, came the | 
whom Julius Cesar eventuall 
in his avarice, for party-politi 
for what had then become the 
ing station in the ancient world 


Note: The reader who is se 
ested in Stonehenge and its enig 
may be referred to an imposing lis) 
ties. They are remarkably unanim 
flat contradiction of each othe 
theory he adopts, the earnest 
that deep-buried truth will ha 
quite considerable use of his ima 
I have done.—F. B. A. 


Editor’s Note—This is the fifth | 
stories by Mr. Austin. The next v 
early issue. 


. ought to be men of the most 
racter and of first-rate abil- 
je, from the important nature 
pective offices and from their 
ys about the Commander in 
s obliged to trust many things 
fidentially, scarcely any move- 
ke place without their knowl- 
llows then, that besides pos- 
qualifications just mentioned, 
to have those of integrity and 
‘an eminent degree, that entire 
iight be reposed in them.” 


yy of command in our Army for 
a century after Washington 
d a General Staff is an inter- 
‘During the Revolution the 
2en commanded by the Conti- 
‘ess, except for a few months in 
Washington had the full con- 
ae remainder of the war the 
| command was exercised 
oard of War and a Secretary 
‘ter the Revolution, General 
enant Colonel Harmar, Gen- 
ir, Mad Anthony Wayne and 
ere in turn the senior officer, 
ommand of our forces by both 
was exercised for about nine 
Secretary of War. 

uments now urged for a sepa- 
ient of national defense were 
98 as reasons against the crea- 
vy Department. Other than 
toward a proper organization 
m of war with France, Wash- 
sed no active command in the 
rmy of 12,000 men authorized 
held the office of lieutenant 
he died in the following year, 
ed by Alexander Hamilton as 
icer of the Army. Hamilton 
ned to the command of the 
‘went out of existence in 1800, 
‘cloud disappeared. 


(General of the Armies 


no officer was assigned to 
Army until the President so 
iajor General Macomb by an 
, 1828. After Macomb came 
ore the title of commanding 
e Army from 1841 to 1861, 
ag the Mexican War, com- 
part of the Army but that 
\Mexico. He retired from age 
‘in 1861 and was followed for 
iy McClellan, who was absent 
(ton in the field. Halleck was 
.e War Department in 1862, 
ved as chief of staff to the ag- 
jable but arbitrary and im- 
on. Halleck was followed by 
van, Sheridan, Schofield and 
S last of his line, retired in 
Theoretically, this long list 
ed soldiers commanded the 
, one of them exercised com- 
| Ne, and dis- 
as never surre=dered fiscal 
» United States Army to a 
except in the rare instance 
officer has been for the time 
retary of War. - Under the 
|he President is commander in 
cepresentative at the head of 
ie Secretary of War, through 
‘municates with it. There is 
al authority for the position 
g general of the Army sepa- 
ict from the President. No 
escribed duties for the place. 
commanding general was 
ed by Congress, except inci- 
propriations for office furni- 
ar items. 
3s, in its desire specially to 
great soldiers, tacitly ac- 
ich a place by the creation 
General of the Armies, con- 
m Grant, Sherman, Sheridan 
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and Pershing. But the attempt to exercise 
command commensurate with the title in- 
evitably led to friction. 

When General Grant became President, 
Sherman was assigned to command the 
Army, and in his order assuming command 
announced the various permanent bureau 
chiefs of the War Department as members 
of his staff. The new Secretary of War was 
John A. Rawlins, who, as a volunteer 
officer, had been chief of staff for Grant 
during the last years of the Civil War. 
General Sherman’s exercise of full command 
was terminated in a few weeks and he was 
directed to revoke the order regarding the 
bureau chiefs.: 

In disgust, he forsook Washington, taking 
his titular headquarters of the Army to his 
home city of St. Louis, where it remained 
for many years. 

Grant was as reluctant to permit his old 
friend Sherman really to command as any 
civilian who ever sat in the presidential 
chair. Before Pershing, practically every 
general of the Armies was the. center of 
controversy in attempting to exercise com- 
mand. The same was true of every senior 
major general assigned by order to. com- 
mand the Army, except Schofield and 
Halleck, each of whom really acted as chief 
of staff for the Secretary of War, subordi- 
nating his own individuality. No com- 
promise was ever devised to meet the 
situation. By law the fiscal control of the 
Army has remained with the Secretary of 
War, and no general can exercise command 
over any expenditures except by the Sec- 
retary’s delegated authority. The one who 
controls the purse strings really com- 
mands the Army, no matter what his title. 
Controversy raged throughout the century 
and involved many names honored in our 
history. 

Meantime independent staff and supply 
bureaus existed, and others were created by 
law to assist the Secretary of War, but 
usually only on the civil or fiscal aspect of 
his functions. These bureaus acknowledged 
no common military superior and were 
without codrdination as part of the mili- 
tary team except as such impulse might 
come from the civilian Secretary of War, 
who was without any disinterested military 
advisers. With no professional fitness for 
it, and overwhelmed by the mass of detail 
involved in the fiscal control of the War 
Department, the secretary could give little 
time to military codrdination. The perma- 
nent bureaus, however efficient, enjoyed 
practical independence. 


Without a Bureau of Thought 


Occasionally throughout our first cen- 
tury the serenity of bureau life was inter- 
rupted by actual or threatened war, but the 
emergency over, it ran smoothly back into 
the accustomed channels. The rival am- 
bitions of bureau chiefs, the temporary 
favor enjoyed by any one of them to the 
corresponding discomfiture of the others, 
bred a race of military courtiers around the 
office of the Secretary of War. Meantime 
a permanent tenure afforded sufficient 
leisure for acquiring merit in the eyes of 
Congress, with aggrandizement of particu- 
lar corps. The commanding general, barred 
from this happy bureaucratic family, de- 
vised new uniforms for himself, was photo- 
graphed occasionally, took hunting trips 
incidental to inspections, busied himself 
with military administration not involving 
expenditures and exchanged scowls with 
the independent and arrogant staff depart- 
ments. 

The War Department knew no clear dis- 
tinction between policy and routine work. 
There was no thinking department for the 
institution; none that was specifically 
charged with considering questions of 
major importance or with the duty of fore- 
sight or initiative. No one did any general 
planning involving the use of the military 
machine as a whole. 
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schools, quite elementary from the stand- 
point of imparting the art of command in 
war, languished without special attention. 
These schools were in no way dovetailed 
into relationship in any general scheme of 
military training. It was the particular 
business of no one. 

The attempt to centralize a vast number 
of incongruous functions in the personality 
of the occasional strong Secretary of War 
resulted in only temporarily restraining 
staff bureaus, greedy for power and on easy 
terms with a patronage-loving Congress. 
Staff and supply officers, being permanently 
commissioned in their corps, were out of 
touch with the remainder of the service, 
and in the higher grades, stationed at the 
capital, were strangers to the line of the 
Army and its needs. 

The Army was run after the manner of 
a correspondence school. The ancient 
grind about the Army being a fine place if it 
were not for the soldiers well describes the 
staff attitude in the happy, careless 90’s be- 
fore the Spanish-American War. No onewas 
charged with preparing the team for team- 
work. The long period of peace after the 
Civil War brought a sleepy oblivion to the 
requirements of war. The soldier was in 
eclipse and the staff bureaus were in un- 
coordinated ascendancy. All real authority 
was divided among them. 

The outbreak of the Spanish-American 
War found the office of commanding gen- 
eral occupied by General Miles, then in late 
middle life, but restless under the impo- 
tence of his authority and keenly regretful 
of his earlier days as a fighting commander, 
for Miles had been a major general in the 
Civil War at an age when men now aspire 
to be lieutenants. He had not witnessed 
with complacence the constant aggrandize- 
ment of the permanent bureaus, and his 
resentment had reacted on him in the 
form of friction with the new Secretary of 
War, himself a Civil War veteran. 

The command of the Santiago expedi- 
tion was given to General Shafter, who, like 
Secretary Alger, was a native of Michigan. 
With all his title of commanding general, 
Miles exercised no control over Shafter’s 
corps, but was eventually allowed to 
conduct an expedition to Porto Rico. Mean- 
while, with even the office room of a com- 
manding general vacant in the War, State 
and Navy Building, the talented adminis- 
trator at the head of the adjutant gener- 
al’s office took charge of the Secretary from 
Michigan and of the war, and for that 
eventful summer of 1898 carried the War 
Department around in a portfolio under 
his arm. General Corbin was in many re- 
spects a great man, and he saw duties 
that had to be done and opportunities that 
went with them. He neglected neither 
duty nor opportunity. There was no one 
to do the duties which should have devolved 
on a General Staff, and General Corbin 
assumed them as far as an individual could. 


The Confused Nineties 


The system of centralization in the War 
Department had existed so many years 
that now, confronted with war, the depart- 
ment was still obliged to attempt to run 
everything from Washington. Our people 
had forgotten that, after all, armies must 
win their battles under the command of 
generals. Any system that deprives these 
officers of authority up to the moment of 
battle is iniquitous and dangerous. The 
organization, equipment and mobilization 
of the volunteers called for were thus cen- 
tralized in the offices of Secretary Alger and 
Adjutant General Corbin. 

Their office rooms, as well as the corri- 
dors of the War Department, were jammed 
with aspirants for appointments and with 
members of Congress pressing the claims 
of constituents. Most of their business, 
impossible of transaction under the circum- 
stances, had to be handled at night, to 
avoid the pressure. Omnipresent in the 
crowds were enterprising newspaper men, 
who listened to confidential as well as 
routine business. Almost all orders ap- 
peared in the press of the country before 


Mare 


being received by those to who 
If we had been opposed by a at 
tary power, years of reverse a 
would have been inevitable. — 
Those who endured those day 
will readily recall the embalmed 
dals, the typhoid-infected cap 
South, the wild confusion that ¢ 
prevailed, the actual terror th 
along our Atlantic Coast until 
fleet was located, and the prolor 
tigations which followed our ; 
crass inefficiency, and practic 
Secretary Alger from office in t 
of 1899. a 
That this situation was due ti 
been evident to military student 
years. In the early 70’s Col, ] 
ton, one of the most distinguis 
young major generals during the 
with two other selected officers 
sent abroad to study the armie; 
and Asia. General Sheridan h; 
observer on the German side’ 
Franco-Prussian War. Genera 
and Schofield and others had be 
of foreign military systems, a1 
written record of their studies. 
opinion of our best line officer 
crystallizing toward the creatio 
eral Staff. Confronted with ec 
they evolved in the war with § 
thoughtful officer, who’had con 
subject realized that revision: 
tary system was an urgent nec 


Elihu Root at the H 


Inheriting the situation left b 
Alger, as well as the suppres 
Philippine Insurrection, the org 
the government of the new d 
taken over from Spain, and - 
financial retrenchment follown 
there came to the War Depart 
the greatest men our country ha 
Elihu Root, of New York. Y 
visers, except as he found them 
bureau chiefs, each independen 
sphere, his splendid mind at 
nized the necessity of radical « 
found the greatest business in 
in dire confusion and without 
directors. He was at once ai 
antagonisms between the bure 
the War Department and the 
Army as represented by the ec 
general. 

Secretary Root’s attention 
early directed to the report by | 
Upton on the armies of Euror 
and to his unpublished work 
policy, which was finally loe 
possession of Colonel Henry A 
Delaware. Mr. Root caused 
tion, and it has been for a quar 
tury the work of highest auth 
military policy. | 

There was still a considerabl 
Congress which hdd seen ser 
side or the other in the Civil W 
reform of military policy in | 
there is encountered the con 
titude of those in high place 


participated in succe: der # 
be superseded tter what 
Previous 7, no Ameri 


that our Civil War was great 
other, though it was really so 
aged that a committee of 
through it continuously, inv 
conduct of the war. 

Some opposition to a Gen 
which the best existing model 
was German, was certain to b 
was there any enthusiasm forit 
separate entities of the War 
who would be compelled to suri 
to it. 

Convinced in his own min¢ 
February, 1900, Secretary Ro 
to set the stage for a General 
ministratively paved the wi 
creating an Army War College 
general-staff powers. He conv 
of officers to formulate the 
draw regulations for its future) 

(Continued on Page | 


his board, whose names de- 
, was composed of Brigadier 
jm Ludlow, Col. Henry C. Has- 
Lieutenant Col. William H. 
yer Lieutenant Col. Joseph P. 
+added. All were officers of the 
», Colonel Carter was the close 
yiecretary Root throughout the 
ytion and organization of the 
ff, and to him, more than to 
ne officer, the United States is 
‘its adoption. It is the monu- 
lifelong service for his country. 
ow board submitted its report 
1900, which urged legislative 
jr a General Staff at the earliest 
ie. Meantime there was evident 
‘th a staff to supervise the in- 
‘the large increment of young 
ficers who joined after the re- 
, of February, 1901. The bill 
tion of a General Staff was laid 
igress on February 14, 1902. 
yding for a year, and during 
', becoming a law February 14, 


dered the bill, had on it two 
Jstaries of War, and every sena- 
mittee had served either in 
wr Confederate Armies during 
ar. There were many veterans 
ict in both Houses of Congress 
: years ago, 


Ma Military Affairs Committee, 


) tary Root Illustrates 


| et with opposition from various 
ich saw their ancient powers 
{ Some feared friction in the 
‘ment with a secretary, a com- 
aeral of the Army and a chief 
thers believed the old contro- 
(id be increased instead of di- 
\Many questions were asked; 
joms argued to dissolution. The 
jacing witness was Secretary 
jf, then in the very height of his 
omy After praising the com- 
1e staff and supply bureaus, he 


2 come to the coérdination and 
all these agencies and means of 
that all parts of the machine 
together, we are weak. Our 
jes no adequate provision for 
i brain which every army must 
*k successfully. . . . The 
gible way to describe such a 
be however selected and or- 
y calling it a general staff, be- 
\tties are staff duties and are 
\\eir character.” 


tation used by Secretary Root 
\mplete statement of the plan- 
'ns of a General Staff: 


for the President, or a general 
t his direction, to order that 
),000 men proceed to Cuba and 
‘ana. To make an order which 
sonable chance of being exe- 
ist do a great deal more than 
ust determine how many men 
and how they shall be divided 
different arms of the service, 
‘yshall be armed and equipped; 
,at he must get all the informa- 
‘about the defenses of the place 
ed and the strength and char- 
inament of the forces to be met. 
‘ermine at what points and by 
, the place shall be approached, 
‘Point his troops shall land in 
| for this purpose he must be 
yout the various harbors of the 
the depths of their channels, 
of vessels can enter them, what 
‘for landing are, how they are 
ye character of the roads leading 
0 the place to be attacked, the 


| the intervening country, how 


ent, the temper and sym- 
einhabitants, the quantity and 
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kinds of supplies that can be obtained from 
the country, the extent to which transpor- 
tation can be obtained, and a great variety 


of other things which will go to determine | 


whether it is better to make the approach 


from one point or another, and to deter- | 


mine what it will be necessary for the army 
to carry with it in order to succeed in moy- 
ing and living and fighting. 

“All this information it is the business of 
a General Staff to procure and present. It 
is probable that there would be in such 
case a number of alternative plans, each 
having certain advantages and disadvan- 
tages, and these should be worked out each 
by itself, with the reasons for and against it, 
and presented to the President or general 
for his determination. This the General 
Staff should do. This cannot be done in an 
hour. It requires that the staff shall have 
been at work a long time, collecting the 
information and arranging it and getting it 
in form to present. Then, at home, where 


the preparation for the expedition is to be | 


made, the order must be based upon a 
knowledge of the men and material avail- 
able for its execution, how many men there 
are who can be devoted to that purpose, 
from what points they are to be drawn, 
what bodies of troops ought to be left or 


sent elsewhere, and what bodies may be in- | 
cluded in the expedition; whether there are | 


ships to transport them, where they are to 
be obtained, whether they are properly 
fitted up, what more should be done to 
them; what are the available stocks of 
clothing, arms and ammunition, engineers’ 
material and horses and wagons, and all 
the innumerable supplies and munitions 
necessary for a large expedition; how are 
the things to be supplied which are not 
ready but which are necessary, and how 
long will be required to supply them. 

“All this and much more necessary in- 
formation it is the business of a General 
Staff to supply. When that has been done 
the order is made with all available knowl- 
edge of all the circumstances upon which 
the movement depends for its success. It is 
then the business of a General Staff to see 
that every separate officer upon whose ac- 
tion the success of the movement depends 
understands his share in it and does not 
lag behind in the performance of that share; 
to see that troops and ships and animals 
and supplies of arms and ammunition and 
clothing and food, and so on, from hundreds 
of sources come together at the right time 
and places. It is a laborious, complicated 
and difficult work which requires a consid- 
erable number of men whose special busi- 
ness it is and who are charged with no 
other duties. 

“Tt was the lack of such a body of men 
doing that kind of work which led to the 
confusion attending the Santiago expedi- 
tion in the summer of 1898. The confusion 
at Tampa and elsewhere was the necessary 
result of having a large number of men, 
each of them doing his own special work the 
best he could, but without any adequate 
force of officers seeing that they pulled to- 
gether according to detailed plans made 
beforehand. Such a body of men doing 
general-staff duty is just as necessary to 
prepare an army properly for war in time 
of peace as it is in time of war. It is not 
an executive body; it is not an adminis- 
trative body; it acts only through the 
authority of others. It makes intelligent 
command possible by procuring and arrang- 
ing information and working out plans in 
detail, and it makes intelligent and effective 
execution of commands possible by keeping 
all the separate agents advised of the parts 
they are to play in the general scheme.”’ 


Provisions of the Bill 


The bill went to its passage a month 
later. The act abolished the office of com- 
manding general of the Army, provided for 
a military chief of staff to the President, 
who, acting under the direction of the Presi- 
dent or of the Secretary of War, represent- 
ing him, should have supervision not only 
over all troops of the line but of the special 
staff and supply departments, which had 
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theretofore reported directly to the Secre- 
tary of War; and it created for the assist- 
ance of the chief of staff a corps of forty-four 
officers, who were relieved of all other duties. 
The function of this new corps was described 
by the statute as follows: 


“Section 2. That the duties of the Gen- 
eral Staff Corps shall be to prepare plans 
for the national defense and for the mobi- 
lization of the military forces in time of 
war; to investigate and report upon all 
questions affecting the efficiency of the 
army and its state of preparation for mili- 
tary operations; to render professional aid 
and assistance to the Secretary of War and 
to General Officers and other superior com- 
manders, and to act as their agents in in- 
forming and coérdinating the action of all 
the different Officers who are subject, under 
the terms of this Act, to the supervision 
of the Chief of Staff; and to perform such 
other military duties not otherwise as- 
signed by law as may be from time to time 
prescribed by the President.” 


In the regulations drawn by Secretary 
Root to carry this legislation into effect, he 
emphasized the “relation of absolute con- 
fidence and personal accord and sympathy 
between the Chief of Staff and the Presi- 
dent, and necessarily also between the Chief 
of Staff and the Secretary of War,’ and 
provided that the chief of staff should 
automatically go out of office with the Presi- 
dent who appointed him. This require- 
ment is still in force, and the resignation of 
his place is incumbent upon any chief of 
staff whose relations to his superiors cease 
to be those of personal accord and sym- 
pathy. The supervisory power vested in 
the chief of staff was defined as covering 
duties pertaining to the command, disci- 
pline, training and recruitment of the Army, 
military operations, distribution of troops, 
inspections, armament, fortifications, mili- 
tary education and instruction, and kindred 
matters, including also, in an advisory 
capacity, such duties connected with fiscal 
administration and supply as were com- 
mitted to him by the Secretary of War. 

The General Staff was made a detailed 
corps. Upon being relieved from duty in it, 
officers return to the branch of the Army in 
which commissioned, and no officer is eligi- 
ble to redetail until he has served two years 
with his own branch of the service, except 
during actual or threatened war. Thus the 
General Staff Corps is a constantly chang- 
ing detail of officers from the actual troops, 
with the purpose of having it represent the 
opinion of the Army upon technical mili- 
tary subjects, as that opinion is matured 
and developed by actual experience. The 
General Staff is divided between that in the 
War Department and that with troops. 


Reined in by Congress 


The first selections for the General Staff 
were made by an excellent board of high 
rank, sworn to recommend officers upon 
their merits as shown by their records. In- 
dicating the character of that initial detail 
in 1903, a single office room of the new 
corps that year was occupied by Major 
Goethals, Captains Pershing, March and 
Dickman—all names forever linked with 
our success in the World War. 

Any agency which exists to bring about 
unity of control, whether in civil or mili- 
tary life, incurs the criticism of the various 
entities which must surrender power and 
patronage if unity of control is to be had. 
The institution of the new coordinating 
corps was attended with some friction. 

There was some duplication of effort and 
a tendency to absorb administrative func- 
tions. Being a constantly changing body, it 
was atsome disadvantage compared tostaff 
corps with continuity of personnel. New to 
its responsibilities and surroundings, it went 
so far in tact and diplomacy in its effort to 
avoid friction that its self-respect suffered, 
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with some diminution of its legitiy 
fluence. 

Speaking only by the authority 
Secretary of War, the rank of the 
staff as compared to the bureau ch 
immaterial. But the prestige of ranl 
strong in our Army, and when a 
staff took office who found himself j 
a powerful and aggressive adjutant 
it was not long until efficiency 

Then in 1916 the National Defe 
was passed. This act bore eviden 
certain influential members of ¢ 
believed that the General Staff had¢ 
itself from its proper duties, whi 
vaded and interfered with the juri 
of the several permanent bureaus 
War Department. Thenew law emp 
the distinction “administrative duti 
prohibited members of the Gener 
from performing duties of that nat 

Such had been the intent of the lay 
created the General Staff, and tt 
been the understanding of the Arm 
retary Root’s statement in 1902, “] 
an administrative body,” was acce 
a part of the basic General Staff d 
There was before Congress at this: 
catalogue of evils calling for reme 
complaints of encroachments by tl 
eral Staff or of neglect of its prope 
had been made by the Secretary | 
who alone could speak with autho 
the War Department. Doubtless inc 
officers had expressed adverse opit 
members of Congress. 


Al Wise War Secretary 


That summer of 1916, however, 
witness a crisis in the history of the | 
Staff. The judge advocate-genera 
Army, Brigadier Gen. Enoch H,. C 
one of the ablest lawyers who h 
filled that place, and who a year la 
to play one of the greatest parts on t] 
of the World War by his administr; 
the Draft Act, rendered an opinion 
struction of the new law which if ado 
the Secretary of War would have 
culated the chief of staff of all w 
authority and would have sent our) 
into the World War with much th 
lack of codrdination we suffered in 

The Secretary of War would ha’ 
bound to rely upon the uncoérdina 
vice of individual bureau chiefs, and 
purporting to leave the chief of s 
duty of codrdinating the functions | 
bureaus, it would have prohibited t 
gree of supervision which was nece; 
equip him with qualifying informat 
would have inaugurated a race fo 
among the bureau chiefs and ere 
departments into a system of coorc 
impediments to one another. | 

Fortunately for the country, a gri 
yer, Newton D. Baker, one of th 
men who has ever occupied the p 
was Secretary of War. Few single 
his great career as a War Secreta 
more for our country than his ec 
disapproval of the destructive opin’ 
dered him, and his lucid interpret 
the law, preserving to him his milit 
visers in the conflict which was s00/ 
mand the supreme efforts of the § 
military establishment that Amer 
ever known. Secretary Baker thusst 


“The policy of the War Depa) 
therefore, will remain as heretofo 
Chief of Staff, speaking in the nam) 
Secretary of War, will codrdinate } 
pervise the various bureaus, offic 
departments of the War Departm 
will advise the Secretary of War; | 
inform himself in as great detail a 
judgment seems necessary to qua 
adequately to advise the Secretary ( 
Should any regulations or orders be 
sary to place the determination | 

(Continued on Page 197) t 
or 


joper form, the chief of the Gen- 
drill prepare them for my signa- 


| organization until the World 
jmeral Staff had been confronted 
remergency. The intervention 
71906 was planned by it, and the 
4 f went to Cuba in command for 
| Pershing’s punitive expedition 
40 after the Villa raid in March, 
gunaccompanied by members of 
] Staff, though he had a chief of 
jertain other officers performing 
ons. The War Department ab- 
{: best men and the greatest 
{the General Staff, and its repre- 
frith troops was relatively small 
7 ortant. 

g. ington it was divided between 
) War College and the War De- 
/ Under the strong pacifist lean- 
ssident Wilson, which had lost 
st Secretary of War, there was 
yreparation for the war by any- 


1e United States declared war, 
jig members of the General Staff 
the War College were handed a 
jms for study, practically none of 
: relation to the war as we later 
part in it. The chief of staff, 
Hugh L. Scott, was detached 
sident in May, 1917, and sent to 
h the Root Mission, and did not 
il late summer, when on the eve 
ement for age. 
Pershing was designated for the 
in France about two weeks be- 
led on May 28, 1917. He was 
to select two of the General Staff 
duty in Washington, to whom 
la third officer intended for 
jtaff duty. Perhaps no one 
ie magnitude of General Per- 
dertaking. It was something to 
ul had to grow, and the authori- 
War Department naturally grew 
ly than those of us confronted 
‘ectual problem of organization in 
‘t was at once evident that the 
organization of our General Staff 
‘way to one based on the actual 
lence of our Allies. Under our 
ice Regulations the General Staff 
‘bat and an intelligence branch. 
s of our military men, when they 
ited war with a European power, 
S assumed it as taking place on 
soil, with our armies disposed in 
warfare, with lines of communi- 
ling back to the sources of supply 
i country. 
aw, on the contrary, was to be 
oss 3000 miles of ocean, involv- 
through a submarine menace, 
congested ports of an ally al- 
. forwarding troops and sup- 
ge distance of 500 miles from 
and engaging in war of a kind 
templated by no peacetime 
isted. 


*ershing Takes Hold 


ight of war as our Allies knew it 
the landing of General Pershing 
three General Staff officers must 
pathetic and very discouraging. 
urprising that they dwelt on the 


‘of creating i taff and 
{ our participate 1e- war be 
‘ing men and junio™ officers to 


‘eted battalions. 

| Pershing, on arrival in France, 
sed officers to study the staff or- 
is of the British and French. An 
mission which had been observ- 
ar on the Western Front came at 
er his command. Its members, 
Majors James A. Logan, Frank 
4d Marlborough Churchill, had 
to advantage, and were of much 
reloping plans for our staff. The 
er in chief and his chief of staff 
ith the French and British Gen- 
ilquarters and studied their staff 
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organization. It was realized that our sit- 
uation differed from that of our Allies. 

The French Army was at home and in 
touch with its civil government and War 
Ministry. The British were organized on 
an oversea basis, but were within easy 
reach of their base of supplies in England. 
Their problems of supply and replacement 
were simple. Their training could be car- 
ried out at home, with the experience of the 
Front at hand, while our men must come as 
ships were available and their training be 
resumed where it had been discontinued in 
America. Our available tonnage was in- 
adequate to meet initial demands, so that 
priority of material for combat and con- 
struction, as well as for supplies not obtain- 
able in Europe, must be established by 
those whose perspective included all the 
services and who were familiar with general 
plans. For the proper direction and co- 
ordination of the details of administration, 
intelligence, operations, supply and train- 
ing, a General Staff was absolutely indis- 
pensable. 


Five Functions of the Staff 


After much consideration General 
Pershing made a tentative assignment of 
General Staff duties and created the appro- 
priate agencies to handle them. This ar- 
rangement continued until March, 1918, 
when a board of officers was convened to 
study the system and recommend proper 
action. Under their advice General Per- 
shing then allotted General Staff functions 
at his headquarters to five sections: 


To the first, or administrative section, 
ocean tonnage, priority of oversea ship- 
ments, replacement of men and animals, 
organization and types of equipment for 
troops, billeting, prisoners of war, military 
policies, leaves and leave areas, welfare 
work and amusement. 

To the second, or intelligence section, 
information regarding the enemy, including 
espionage and counter espionage, maps and 
censorship. 

To the third, or operations section, 
strategic studies and plans, and employ- 
ment of combat troops. 

To the fourth, or supply section, co- 
ordination of supply services, including 
construction, transportation and medical 
departments, and control of regulating sta- 
tions for supply. 

To the fifth, or training section, tactical 
training, schools, preparation of tactical 
manuals and athletics. 


This system was applied in the lower 
echelons of the command to include divi- 
sions, except that in corps and divisions the 
fourth section was merged with the first, 
and the fifth section with the third. ; 

In the spring of 1918 matters of procure- 
ment, transportation and supply, and the 
chiefs of the several supply services, which 
had been centralized at Chaumont, were 
placed at Tours, directly under the com- 
manding general, services of supply. Gen- 
eral Headquarters thereafter concerned 
itself only with the broader phases of control. 
Under the supervision of the commander in 
chief, and pursuant to clearly determined 
policies, the assistant chiefs of staff—heads 
of sections—codrdinated by the chief of 
staff, issued instructions and gave general 
direction to the great combat units and to 
services of supply, keeping always in touch 
with the manner and promptness of their 
fulfillment. This system of direct responsi- 
bility contemplated secrecy in preparation, 
prompt decision in emergency and coérdi- 
nate action in execution. 

To supply this stafi- the number of 
trained officers was inadequate. To meet 
the deficiency a General Staff College was 
organized at Langres in November, 1917. 
Student officers were carefully ci.asen for 
their suitability, and the short course of 
study was most intensive. This college 
graduated 537 officers, generally well 
equipped for staff duty, and imbued with 
the spirit of common service and team- 
work. General Pershing is terse and direct, 
not given to volubility. His final report of 
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the American Expeditionary Forces thus 
disposes of his General Staff: 


“The duties of the General Staff, as well 
as those of the army and corps staffs, have 
been very ably performed. Especially is 
this true when we consider the new and 
difficult problems with which they have 
been confronted. This body of officers, both 
as individuals and as an organization, have, 
I believe, no superiors in professional abil- 
ity, in efficiency or loyalty.” 


Meanwhile a new General Staff had been 
created in the War Department. In the 
summer of 1917 many valuable members of 
the existing War Department General Staff 
had been permitted to abandon their work 
and to accept commissions in the new Na- 
tional Army, leaving the War Department 
without them at the time they were most 
needed. It fell to General March, who 
became chief of staff in May, 1918, to re- 
create a General Staff for the War Depart- 
ment. Its purpose was, of course, to serve 
the American Expeditionary Forces. Or- 
ganized at home and composed in part of 
officers who had not served on the Western 
Front, its development naturally took a 
somewhat different direction from the one 
organized by General Pershing abroad. 


On the Eligible List 


After the war ended and the part played 
by the General Staff in General Pershing’s 
great accomplishment gradually became 
known, a sentiment began to crystallize in 
favor of organizing the War Department 
along the lines of the staff that had ac- 
quitted itself so well in France. The new 
National Defense Act, approved June 4, 
1920, increased the numbers of the War 
Department General Staff to five general 
officers and eighty-eight other officers of 
grades not below that of captain. The Gen- 
eral Staff with troops was increased to such 
number as might be necessary to perform 
that class of duties at the several head- 
quarters. The law provided that no officer 
should be detailed to the General Staff un- 
less his name were on the eligible list. The 
initial eligible list was to be prepared by a 
board consisting of General Pershing, the 
commandants respectively of the Army 
War College and the General Service 
Schools, and two other general officers to be 
selected by the Secretary of War who were 
not then members of the General Staff. 
This board selected and reported the names 
of all officers of the Regular Army, National 
Guard and Officers’ Reserve Corps, of the 
following classes, believed by it to be quali- 
fied by education, experience and character 
for General Staff duty: ~~ 


(a). Those officers graduated from the 
Army Staff College or the Army War Col- 
lege prior to July 1, 1917, who upon gradu- 
ation were specifically recommended for 
duty as commander or chief of staff of a 
division or higher tactical unit, or for detail 
in the General Staff Corps; 

(b). Those officers who, since April 6, 
1917, have commanded a division or higher 
tactical unit, or have demonstrated by ac- 
tual service in the World War that they are 
qualified for General Staff duty. 


The initial General Staff list comprised 
586 officers, of whom 305 were regulars and 
281 were National Guard, Reserve Corps 
and former officers. The name of no officer 
has been added to this list unless, upon 
graduation from the General Service 
Schools, he has been specifically recom- 
mended as qualified for General Staff duty. 

This provision is still the law. Officers 
thus selected represent the highest type 
that can be produced by our General Serv- 
ice Schools and War College, or that sur- 
vived the experience of the World War. 
With this provision made as to the sources 
from which the General Staff shall be 
drawn, General Pershing was appuiuited 
chief of staff of the Army on July 1, 1921. 
Secretary of War Weeks gave him the 
specific task of organizing in the War De- 
partment a General Staff that should em- 
body the results of our war experience, and 
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provide against future emergencies a staff 
which could function well in both peace and 
war. The Secretary emphasized his desire 
that such a War Department staff should 
contain a nucleus for the general headquar- 
ters in the field in the event of mobiliza- 
tion. 

General Pershing proceeded by conven- 
ing a board of officers consisting of Major 
Generals James G. Harbord and William 
G. Haan, Brigadier Generals Henry Jervey 
and Fox Conner, and Colonels John McA. 
Palmer, Robert C. Davis and John L. De- 
Witt, to study and report upon the War 
Department General Staff, recommending 
such an organization as would meet the re- 
quirements laid down by Secretary Weeks. 
Of these officers the first named had served 
as chief of staff of the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces and later as a brigade and 
division commander, and was now assistant 
chief of staff; General Haan had been a 
division commander in France and was now 
an assistant chief of staff; General Jervey 
served during the war as an assistant chief 
of staff in the War Department and was 
still on that duty; General Conner had 
been assistant chief of staff of the American 
Expeditionary Forces; Colonel Palmer had 
served as a General Staff officer in France 
and later as adviser to the Senate Military 
Committee when the National Defense Act 
was drawn. Colonel Davis had been the 
adjutant general of the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces, and Colonel DeWitt a 
member of the General Staff at G. H. Q. 
and with troops. 

This board, in addition to general consid- 
eration of the subject, endeavored to work 
out the relations that should exist between 
the personnel of the bureau of the adjutant 
general and the General Staff, and of the 
chiefs of combatant arms dealing with the 
same subject; the relation that should 
exist between the General Staff and the 
office of the Assistant Secretary of War in 
its duty of procurement of supplies; such a 
regrouping of the duties of the several divi- 
sions of the General Staff as would insure 
supervision of all staff activities of the War 
Department and eliminate overlapping of 
jurisdiction and duplication of effort; the 
advisability of changing the titles of the 
several divisions to conform to those used 
in the American Expeditionary Forces, and 
of authorizing shorter designations, famil- 
iar to many thousands of officers who had 
served abroad during the war; and such 
physical regrouping of the several offices of 
the General Staff in a systematic and con- 
venient way as would facilitate business 
and lead to the reduction of commissioned 
and other personnel. 


A New American Staff 


This board approached its task by study 
of the laws creating the General Staff, and 
endeavored to adjust to its requirements 
the experience gained during the war. Be- 
fore it made its report, repeated sessions 
were held with the several permanent staff 
and supply-bureau chiefs, discussing the 
proposed organization as it would affect 
them. Each admitted that the proposed 
relationships were workable as far as his de- 
partment was concerned. 

The present organization of the War De- 
partment is the one recommended by this 
board. In time it will become the Amer- 
ican Staff, for the principles enunciated are 
to apply to all headquarters from the War 
Department down to a hattalion. Under it 
the General Staff establishes policies and 
principles governing action on matters re- 
lating to the service, and studies important 
subjects and projects, especially those re- 
lating to defense and war plans. The 
branch concerned operates under these poli- 
cies and | principles announced on such 
broad lifes that most cases can be disposed 
of without further consideration by the 
General Staff, and only special cases are re- 
ferred to the chief of staff or the Secretary 
of War for personal action. 

The divisions of the War Department 
General Staff are: First, or personnel; 

(Continued on Page 201) 
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(Continued from Page 198) 
second, or intelligence; third, or operations 
and training; fourth, or supply; fifth, war 
plans. For the first four divisions there are 
used the old A. E. F. abbreviations, known 
to so many thousands of our great Army in 
France—G-1, G-2, G-3, G-4, and for the 


War Plans, WPD. 


G-1 is charged in general with those 
duties which relate to the personnel of the 
Army as individuals, such as procurement, 
assignments, promotions, retirement, 
transfer and discharge, replacements, regu- 
lations, uniforms, decorations, morale 
work, Red Cross and similar agencies, 
enemy aliens, prisoners of war, and so on. 

G-2 is charged in general with collection, 
evaluation and dissemination of military 
information, and specifically with military 
topography maps, custody of General Staff 
maps, military attachés and observers, liai- 
son with other intelligence agencies, codes 
and ciphers, translations, press relations 
and censorship during war. 

G-3 is charged in general with organiza- 
tion, training and operation of the military 
forces, and specifically with the prepara- 
tion of plans and policies and the supervi- 
sion of activities concerning organization, 
assignment of units to higher organizations, 
distribution and training and location of 
units, drill and service regulations, special- 
service schools, military training in civilian 
institutions and training camps, priorities 
in assigning replacements and equipment 
and effecting mobilization, movements of 
troops and military police. 

G-4 is charged with those General Staff 
duties relating to supply, and specifically 
with the preparation of basic supply plans 
on which the several supply branches may 
prepare their own plans in detail. It-is 
also charged with preparation of plans and 
policies for and supervises distribution of 
storage and issue of supplies, transporta- 
tion by land and water, including ports for 
embarkation and their auxiliaries, traffic 
control, tables of equipment, inventions, 
leasing of War Department facilities and 
revocable licenses, hospitalization of men 
and animals, distribution and movement of 
supply troops, property responsibility and 
accountability. This division also has the 
determination and statement of plans and 
policies governing the preparation of esti- 
mates for funds for military purposes and 
priorities relating thereto, as well as the 
procurement of real estate in connection 
with various purposes. 


Success Through Codéperation 


WPD has to do with the formulation of 
plans for the use in war of the military 
forces, separately or in conjunction with the 
naval forces, in the national defense. Its 
specific duties are those which relate to the 
general preparation of plans and policies 
for war, the instruction in service schools, 
estimates of forces needed, initial plans for 
their employment, actual operations in the 
theater of war. This division is so organized 
as to enable it in the event of mobilization 
to furnish a nucleus of the General Staff 
personnel for each of the divisions required 
at the general headquarters in the field. 

On the report of this board, General 
Pershing directed the adjutant general as 
follows: 


‘Please file the following statement with 
the original proceedings of the Board on 
Reorganization of the War Department, of 
which Major General J. G. Harbord was 
president, and Colonel John L. DeWitt was 
recorder, viz: 

“All papers submitted by this board, in- 
cluding the proposed General Orders No. 
41, War Department, August 16, 1921, 
were carefully gone over by me. I am in 
entire accord with them and the proposed 
order and submitted them without change 
for the approval of the Secretary of War. 
They accurately represent my judgment as 
to the proper organization of the War De- 
partment, based upon my experience as 
commander in chief of the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces in the World War. 


EVENING POST 


They crystallize our war experience. I 
recommend that there be no departure from 
the principles therein enunciated without 
the most serious deliberation and considera- 
tion.” 


Under this reorganization, without sub- 
stantial change, the General Staff of the 
War Department operates today. Its suc- 
cess would hardly have been possible with- 
out the codperation of the permanent 
bureaus, the chiefs of which are all officers of 
notable record during the World War. 
They are in many respects the best group of 
War Department bureau chiefs that has 
ever served our country. The adjutant 
general, Robert C. Davis, perhaps the most 
efficient officer who has ever held that place 
of power, never himself a member of the 
General Staff, though on its eligible list, 
has, from strong conviction of its necessity 
and its correct organization, done as much 
as any individual to make its functioning a 
success. 

There is no other corps of the Army so 
well guarded as to character and attain- 
ments as the General Staff. Detailed from 
every branch of the Army, its members re- 
flect the composite voice of the service, the 
best American military opinion of the time. 
Constantly returning to the units from 
which they came, they carry back to the 
troops in distant stations and dependencies 
the latest interpretations of the national- 
defense policy: Discussed and tried out in 
stations remote from the capital, these re- 
ceive the corrective of Army public opinion 
through officers who, in turn, newly join the 
General Staff from the line. 


Worthy of Our Confidence 


Military doctrine is in, from and of the 
line of the Army—the fighting men. Safe- 
guarded by its method of appointment, the 
General Staff is neither ossified by perma- 
nence nor hidebound through isolation and 
lack of touch. Its strength is also its weak- 
ness, in its relations with Congress and the 
press. The lack of continuity of personnel 
makes it impersonal as far as those relations 
are concerned. 

The General Staff man surrenders his in- 
dividuality and merges it into the compos- 
ite corps which studies and recommends 
policies. Nor is such a corps capable of or- 
ganization against individuals or arms. Its 
greatest interest is to identify and secure 
the latest and best for war; its greatest 
problem is to find the right men—as is the 
case in every other trade or profession. Its 
life depends upon the efficiency of its work, 
the accuracy of its information and the 
soundness of its conclusions. But as long 
as there is resistance to authority in 
educational institutions and in business, 
there will be complaints against a General 
Staff or any other agency that exercises 
control. 

The General Staff eligible list, as consti- 
tuted today, contains the very élite of the 
officers who led our armies in France, and 
those who by severe scholastic test have 
since earned association with them on that 
list. They are worthy of the confidence of 
every patriotic American. 

While he is yet spared to us, our country 
can have no safer, wiser military coun- 
selor than John J. Pershing, our great 
commander in chief on the western front. I 
commend to my countrymen these words 
from the final report he made in September, 
1924, when by operation of law he passed 
from the active to the retired list: 


“Not since the creation of the General 
Staff has there been more helpful codpera- 
tion and mutually cordial understanding 
than now exist between the General Staff 
and the various branches of the War De- 
partment. I believe the present General 
Staff organization, its methods and its re- 
lation to the War Department are as con- 
templated in the organic law creating the 
General Staff, and as this development is 
largely based on our World War experience, 
I sincerely hope that in all essential particu- 
lars it will remain unchanged.” 


—EE 
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Have a Planet Jr. 
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You don’t know until you taste your own, 
right straight from the garden, how wonderfully 
delicious really fresh vegetables can be. 

Why not grow your own this year? So easy, 
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Hoe to relieve you of the hard work. Such fun, 
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even to the tiniest seed. This free Planet Jr. 
garden handbook tells you how. Mailed with 
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through the halls of Congress. It is all 
very simple. The Washington represent- 
ative writes to his organization, saying: 
“Turn as many letters as possible on Sena- 
tor Bluddle.”’ A few days later Senator 
Bluddle receives 376 letters squealing for 
something or other, and interprets the 376 
letters as the voice of the people. There are 
those who complain fretfully that the voice 
could only be the voice of 17,000,000 
people, even though it should be a unani- 
mous voice, which it never is; that since it 
is divided, it seldom amounts to the voice 
of more than a few hundred thousand 
people, or at the most a couple million; and 
that this, by comparison with the 93,000,- 
000 voices that remain silent while only a 
small portion of the 17,000,000 are in ac- 
tion, doesn’t amount to shucks. 

Nevertheless and notwithstanding, it is 
the best voice of the people that the halls of 
Congress know anything about. The halls 
of Congress have little regard for the voices 
of 100,000,000 people, so long as those 
voices are kept bottled up in the chests or 
larynxes of their owners, but they have a 
deep, reverent and abiding regard for fifty 
or a hundred voices that are lifted up in 
strident admonition or warning. 

In the early days of the present century 
and in the comparatively calm and restful 
days of the last century, the mail of a sena- 
tor or a representative could usually be car- 
ried comfortably in an overcoat pocket and 
handily opened, read and answered in an 
hour by any senator’s secretary or congress- 
man’s wife. This left the remainder of 
the legislator’s day free for perusing the 
Congressional Record, listening to a few 


| good ones in the cloakroom, and posing im- 


pressively on the floor of the Senate or the 
House for the benefit of the fat-headed con- 
stituents and honeymooners in the gallery, 
who can be depended on to mistake voice 


| and vanity for statesmanship and dignity. 


Letter Pressure 


The mail usually contained modest re- 
quests for free seeds and communications 
concerning the status of Civil War pen- 
sions. Constituents wrote very few letters 
urging legislators to vote for certain meas- 
ures; for the constituents knew next to 
nothing about them, and expected the legis- 
lator to find out about them and vote right. 
Questions were frequently decided by de- 
bate on the floor of the Senate and the 
House and by the arguments and facts 
presented in debate—a state of affairs that 
seems as ridiculous and archaic to modern 
observers of legislative proceedings as the 
settling of a coal strike by pulling daisy 
petals. 

Today a senator’s mail or the mail of a 
congressman who is a member of an impor- 
tant committee is completely filled with 
clear, concise and pregnant demands for 
him to cast a favorable vote for the McCu- 
cumber-Bolony Bill for the imposition of a 
protective tariff of seven cents on aspar- 
agus forks; with passionate epistolary 
screams demanding that he throw a vote 
against the entry of the United States into 
the Mediterranean Olive Growers’ Con- 
gress; with feverish resolutions signed by 
several thousand people, in lead pencil, de- 
manding a law to prevent the United States 
Government from operating restaurants in 
the Capitol in Washington and permitting 
French rolls to be sold therein; and with 
some fifty-seven other matters that call for 
immediate obedience on the part of the 
legislator. 

The letters come in by the sackload, by 
the truckload—nearly by the carload. 
Every letter demands that the senator vote 
in a certain way ona certain question that 
has neither been considered by the senator 
nor made available to the senator for 
study. Telegrams of similar import come 
in to the senator in sheaves. Senators 
from the heavily populated states are most 
violently afflicted in this regard. 


When the office staff of Senator Fess of 
Ohio came to work one pleasant morning 
in 1925, 2600 telegrams were awaiting their 
pleasure. The staff worked until noon at 
the important task of opening the 2600 
telegrams, and found that all 2600 of them 
were couched in practically the same 
phraseology, and demanded in no concilia- 
tory language that Senator Fess vote favor- 
ably for a measure which had not yet been 
debated on the Senate floor—the implica- 
tion being that if Senator Fess did not vote 
as requested he would be the recipient of a 
brisk kick in the nether garments at the 
next election from each and every one of 
the 2600 telegram senders. 

Of all the magnificent growths that have 
taken place in Washington during the past 
quarter century, human, departmental and 
architectural, there is nothing to compare 
with the growth in the number of represent- 
atives whose business it is to set the voice 
of the people to squawking and yowling for 
favorable legislation. 


The Voice of the People? 


Ten years ago there was little talk of 
propaganda in the American Congress, in 
spite of the large amount of biased and un- 
true information that was poured into eager 
American ears by the agents of allied na- 
tions. There was more mention of it five 
years ago, and a little more three years ago, 
and still more a year ago. Today there is 
scarcely a speech made in the United States 
Senate in which there isn’t some mention— 
and usually rather protracted and peevish 
mention—of the tons of propaganda that 
are being poured into the Senate and House 
by every mail on every conceivable subject. 

An examination of a senator’s morning 
correspondence early in 1926 showed shoals 
of letters for and against an entry into the 
World Court, a thin trickle of letters for and 
against a loosening in the restrictions in the 
Immigration Law, a similar trickle for and 
against a separate department of educa- 
tion, a scattering of letters demanding ac- 
tion on a separate department of aviation, 
a few cries in favor of soaking the state of 
Florida for her carelessness in refusing to 
impose an inheritance tax on her citizens, 
a well-organized protest from publishers 
and printers against the cruelty of the Gov- 
ernment in printing a certain type of en- 
velope in Government offices and thus tak- 
ing bread from the mouths of commercial 
printers, a wild telegraphic scream from the 
motor-truck industry against the proposed 
tax of 2 per cent on motor trucks, a passion- 
ate protest from various labor organiza- 
tions against the creation of a bread trust, 
a frequently recurring yelp against the tax 
on industrial alcohol, and several minor 
moans, murmurs and complaints. 

Next month the letters may change. 
Other great, sacred causes may be filling 
the letters that pour into the offices of 
United States senators; but day after day 
and week after week and month after 
month they will continue to pour, telling 
the Senate of the United States exactly 
what to do and how to do it and otherwise 
parroting the phrases that are pushed into 
their mouths by the Washington cause 
representatives. 

A brief examination shows that a large 
part of the communications that are pop- 
ularly supposed by the bulk of American 
legislators to represent the voice of the peo- 
ple are obviously about as important and 
worthy of consideration as the letters that 
a teacher might dictate to a flock of kin- 
dergarten pupils. 

The office of Senator James Reed of Mis- 


souri, for example, received some two hun-. 


dred letters one morning from residents of 
a town near Philadelphia. A brief exami- 
nation of the letters showed conclusively 
that their writers were under the impres- 
sion that they were communicating with 
the senator from Pennsylvania—whose 
(Continued on Page 204) 
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name happens to be David Reed instead of 
James Reed. The blunder, of course, was 
made by whoever incited the residents of 
the town to instruct their senator as to the 
proper course of action to follow. 

Most senators claim that they are not in- 
fluenced by the floods of propaganda letters 
that pour in on them. All of them, how- 
ever, are elected by direct vote of the peo- 
ple, and most of them have an earnest and 
profound desire to retain their senatorial 
dignity and prerogatives for the remainder 
of their days. Consequently, there are only 
a few senators who are sufficiently brave to 
instruct their secretaries to dump all form 
letters and telegrams into the wastebasket, 
where they belong, as soon as they arrive, 
and to proceed to the consideration of all 
important measures with open minds. 

Many of them listen with the keenest 
attention to the strident clamor of the let- 
ter writers, make a number of speeches cal- 
culated to show that they are as much 
braver than a lion as a lion is braver than a 
chipmunk, and then cast their votes on any 
piece of legislation along the lines dictated 
by the greatest number of letter writers. 
They apparently are not anxious to listen 
to the arguments for or against the subject 
under discussion; and the more independ- 
ent senators frequently make the claim that 
many of their colleagues won’t even take 
the trouble to acquaint themselves with the 
details of proposed legislation. 

“Tf we continue truckling to this sort of 
propaganda,” protested the Senate’s most 
prominent protester, Senator Reed of Mis- 
souri, during the so-called debate on the 


| World Court, “‘this Senate will become so 


contemptible that it won’t be worth while 
for the Vice President to criticize it.”’ 

It is not safe to attach undue importance 
to the utterance of any senator during the 
present age or era of great burning causes, 
but an examination of one or two of the 
most prominent arguments that were being 
bandied about by senators during the 
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World Court fight seems to bear 
contention of Senator Reed. 

Some senators wished to stop a 
so that the measure under cong; 
could be passed before a great ma 
letters poured in and caused ger 
change their minds. 

Other senators wished to cont 
debate indefinitely on the ground 
could be continued for a sufficient 
time enough people would write 
tors to make them alter their opir 

Commissions and bureaus inere 
equal rapidity under Democratic 
publican Administrations, in spit 
windy assurances of the so-called | 
both parties that a bureaucracy is; 
thing, directly opposed to the well 
a republic, and that something ou 
done about it. 

It is therefore apparent that the: 
tatives of great burning causes will 
to flock to Washington in greater an 
numbers, and that the Congre; 
United States will continue to bus: 
framing laws to appease one grouy 
writers, and then in framing mor 
appease a second group of letter 
and then in passing a whole floc 
to quiet the mad cries of all the ot 
writers in the country. i 

If there exists in the nation a 
ganizer who wants to confer a las 
efit on his fellow citizens, he might 
the unorganized 93,000,000 Ameri 
a letter-writing organization th: 
deluge Congress with letters urgi 
forbidding all legislators to rea 
ganda letters during the conside 
any piece of legislation. This wo 
them to consider all bills on their n 
to decide them on the basis of : 
people ought to have instead of | 
letter writers want. 

This might be pretty hard on tl 
States Senate at first, but its bre 
probably begin to function norma 
end. 
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IRT TURNS AND ENCORES 


(Continued from Page 32) 


ATTENDANT: Yes, sir. (Hxits and returns 
with cigars. ROSENBERG and MORIARTY 
each select one. ROSENBERG signs the check. 
Exit ATTENDANT. ) 

MortArty: Have you heard about the 
joke on Parker? He was out with a party 
of friends last night and when he got back 
the gates were locked. 

ROSENBERG: What did he do? 

Moriarty: The poor fellow had to 
spend the night at a hotel. And you know 
how fussy Parker is about his bed. 

ROSENBERG: I think it’s a rotten shame. 
Out in the Gaolsburg Penitentiary—you’ve 
been there of course. 

MorIARTY: Spent the winter of ’22 
there. I was convalescing from a little 
check-raising affair. 

ROSENBERG: Well, out in the Gaolsburg 
Pen every new arrival is given a latchkey 
as soon as he arrives. 

Moriarty: That’s the way it should be. 
Ah, here’s the warden. 

[Enter the WARDEN, a meek, mild-mannered 
little man. He is bald and wears tortoise- 
rimmed spectacles. 

WARDEN: Hello, boys. Everything satis- 
factory? 

ROSENBERG: No. This place is being run 
to the dogs. 

WARDEN: I’m sure I’m doing everything 
in my power to make this prison comfort- 
able and homelike. 

MoriARTY: It isn’t your fault. It’s that 
new bunch that’s coming in. Ever since 
they started sending bootleggers and bucket- 
shop keepers here the tone of the institu- 
tion has deteriorated. 

ROSENBERG: That’s a fact. It’s lost its 
exclusiveness. They’re all over the place, 
warden. 

Moriarty: Only yesterday I was play- 
ing a match with MacPherson, and we were 
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held up all the way by a foursome of boot- 

leggers. They didn’t have the decency to 

let us play through them. 

[Enter BEAMISH, a tall scholarly-looking 
convict. 

BEAMISH: Just the men I want to see. 
You fellows are on the House Committee, 
aren’t you? 

ROSENBERG: Yes. Moriarty’s chairman, 
and the warden is a member ex officio. 

BEAMISH: Well, I have a serious com- 
plaint to make. There’s a thief in this 
prison. 

ROSENBERG 

MORIARTY 

WARDEN 

BEAMISH: Yes. It’s a fact. You know 
little Bradley—the chap that’s in for wife 
beating? (The others nod assent.) Yester- 
day I went up to my room unexpectedly 
and I found him rifling my bureau drawer. 
When I accused him he admitted taking 
the platinum studs that go with my eve- 
ning clothes. 

WARDEN: Good heavens! 
dalous. Where is he now? 

BEAMISH: He’s waiting outside. 

WARDEN: Call him in. 

[BEAMISH goes to the door and returns with 
BRADLEY, who looks extremely shame- 
faced and frightened. He stands before 
them, twirling his cap awkwardly. 
Moriarty (sternly): I suppose you 

know, Bradley, what charge has been made 

against you. 

BRADLEY: I didn’t mean to do it. Hon- 
estly, I didn’t. But I was desperate. I was 
in a poker game last Saturday night with 
some of those new bootleggers and they 
cleaned me out. 

ROSENBERG (to the WARDEN): I told you 
that riffraff was demoralizing this prison. 
(To BRADLEY): I’m sorry for you, son. 
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d hi 
speaks again in the following figures showing 
total advertising lineage carried in each of 
the six leading national farm papers for the 
month of January: 
Farm Farm Farm Farm Farm 
The COUNTRY Paper Paper Paper Paper Paper 
GENTLEMAN No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 No. 6 
Lines Lines Lines Lines Lines Lines 
59,127 32,661 25-511 17,692 15,774 14,009 
In other words, The Country Gentleman 
carried more advertising than the two next 
papers combined. Noristhis all, for Country 
Gentleman leadership is preéminent in the 
advertising of those products that are sold 
only to farmers for use on their farms: 
Farm Farm Farm Farm Farm 
The COUNTRY Paper Paper Paper Paper Paper 
GENTLEMAN No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 No. 6 
Lines Lines Lines Lines Lines Lines 
Farm implements and maz- 
chinery . ; 9,194 SBA 2,475 1501 806 783 
Nursery stock, seeds, etc. . 5,427 2,969 2,716 380 1,969 251 
Poultry feeds, remedies and 
supplies . : 4,496 Deoie 2,128 1,239 1,012 860 
Light plants, heating and 
watersystemsandequipment 2,643 1555 656 446 347 227 


Advertisers who are seeking to extend their 
markets to the millions of families in rural 
America will find The Country Gentleman 
the leading publication through which to 
reach those whose homes or whose interests 
are in the country. 
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This is the first bit you’ve ever done, 
isn’t it? 

BRADLEY: I was in the Protectory when 
I was a kid. 

Moriarty: I know. But you’re a man 
now and must be treated like a man. You 
know what the penalty is for what you’ve 
done. 

BRADLEY/(pleading): Don’ttellmeyou’re 
going to expel me. I couldn’t stand that. 

ROSENBERG: We can’t tolerate thieves 
around here. 

BRADLEY: Please don’t expel me. I’ve 
got three years more to go. I couldn’t 
stand the disgrace if you fired me out. 

WARDEN: Oh, let’s give the kid another 
chance. 

BRADLEY: My old father is very proud 
of me. He’s been in every prison in the 
United States. It would break his heart if 
he ever learned that I was expelled from 
prison. 

ROSENBERG: Who’s your father? 

BRADLEY: They used to call him One- 
Eyed Bradley. 

Moriarty: Not old One-Eyed Bradley 
who stuck up that big Chicago bank in 
1910? 

BRADLEY (proudly): Yes, that’s my dad. 

MorIARTY: Well, why didn’t you say so 
in the first place? He and I put in five years 
together out in Lockit. (To BEAMISH): You 
knew old Bradley. 

BEAMISH: I’ll say I did. He had the 
suite adjoining mine at Bide-a-Wee Peni- 
tentiary a couple of years ago. One of 
Nature’s noblemen. 

Moriarty: It’s a small world after all. 
(To the others) : How about it, fellows? For 
the sake of old Bradley, how about giving 
his boy another chance? 

ROSENBERG: Suits me. 
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BRADLEY (tearfully): O 
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WANDERED lonely as ac 
Upon the distant mountain | 
” I cried aloud, 
“Thy healing fills me with del 
How restful yon secluded road- 
But as I soothed my spirit th 
Upon that trail where none abo 
I saw a yellow motor bus. — 


Along the far-flung coast I stra 
Self-exiled from the haunts o 
Deserted in the sand hill’s shad 
One empty, ancient roadway 
With Nature’s mood I seemed 
Removed from mortal fret a 
When, rumbling briskly round 
I saw a yellow motor bus, — 


My peace of mind is lost to me 
The open road I woo in vain 
The solitudes so wild and free, 
The nooks removed from ever 
Oh, when my weary soul shall. 
Escape from earth iniquitou. 
Will Charon scrap his boat ani 
And drive a yellow motor bu 
—Corinne Rockwel 
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*EETE, that little Paris of the South Seas. Specifically, the restaurant of the 
| otel Diadem, its fourth wall missing to trap such air as may stir above a lush 


ost of a scented breeze will ruffle the drooping solemnity of coconut palms and 
til it has faintly fluttered the 
Ss. 

| try noontime I lingered, last 
adem’s patrons, while black 
he exotic West Indian waiter, 
more of the dubious liquid 
by the Diadem as coffee. It 
bofcoffee. Waiting, I studied 
disbelief a flamboyant. wall 
iicting a 100 per cent Middle 
American, unmistakably a 
otarian in dress, visage and 
xpansive bearing, who told 
1ewould walk a mile for a cer- 
jatte. Disbelief was aroused 
/his intense American, who 
\ibly had lived to middle years 
issing east of Chicago or west 
|, was having his say in glib 


(eem that if they had wished 
‘to extol this cigarette in 
{xy might have found a model 
}1 conceivably employ that 


|( was finding a mild pleasure 
congruity, there entered a 
couple of men to sit at a’ 
lig table, a table already 
| everything but the coffee 
| the cloth. The Diadem’s 
/only looks like it but will 
2 linen with the best. One 
weomers was Doc Martin, 
genial dentist, who is plump 
r of face. Plumpness is not 
1 in the South Seas, but the 
11, plump or not, is rather 
| pasty of complexion. Doc 
1s the only face I have en- 
there of an honest brick red. 
a willing and easy laugher. 
hears something funny his 
ne quite lost, obscured by a 
tle laugh wrinkles that seem 
er them until only two glis- 
ints of light are left. But he 
visy laugher; you must look 
‘you don’t know it is being 


‘her groped his way to the 
‘ause he was now hearing 
| funny—and therefore blind- 
eg companion, a blithe and 
Maciated small Fréffchman 
aot reddish beard and 
» Mass of darker hair that 
aned, even—for neatening 
als man was being voluble as 
\and he was overgestured for 
- With his duck suit and cork 
'couldn’t have gone over a 
nd five pounds, yet he was 
arm and shoulder and eye- 
nents that might havetaxed 
of one with twice his appar- 
ent. The too profuse 
wereslightly grayed; the 
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As they settled at the table and Doc clamored for Sammie I wondered what he 
would be laughing at so continuously. He laughs at many things, but chiefly at the 
natives who flock to him, seeking dental embellishment and reconstructions in precious 
metal. It is said in Papeete that his price scale for natives is—a gold tooth, one pearl. 
This must be a canard, for the average 
pearl a native may have is too pitifully 
small to pay for the mere gold in a 
tooth, and there is the artistry involved 
in its fashioning and adjustment still 
to berequited. Anyway, Ishamelessly 
listened in over my final demi-tasse, 
and it wasn’t pearls for gold teeth that 
caused Doc’s eye-hiding mirth; yet it 
did have to do with native Tahitians, 
for Doc’s companion was reviling them 
with passion and flourishes of a vigor 
that seemed terribly ill advised in one 
so frail. These natives, it appeared, 
were naughty children and weaklings, 
without stamina if a malady overtook 
them. For all their stalwart. frames 
and massive muscles, a mere light cold 
laid them flat. At the first sneeze they 
gaye up and waited—amiably enough, 
it was true—for death. They were 
contemptible. 

“No courage, no entrails!”’ averred 
the speaker hotly. ‘‘And there am I, 
like a fish in a violin case, yet not wish- 
ing to die of a malady so silly. But 
they don’t care if they did. They read 
in a Mormon Bible that says it is not 
so bad to die, and maybe better. Me, 
I am freethinker for long time, so how 
would I find that prospect amusing? 
I think it better to defer dying till 
some future time when one is old and 
can’t help it very much.”’ 

I gathered now that the speaker 
would be Dufour, the painter, who had 
but yesterday returned from not going 
to the Marquesas Islands in a trading 
schooner. 

I had been told a little of this the 
night before. It had been a long go- 
ing, as the Tahitian puts it, a going 
that lasted “‘five tens of days,’ and 
not a happy one either. Certain at- 
tendant perils had raised it to the dig- 
nity of an adventure. 

“Oh, such foul and disgusting fel- 
lows!”’ added the critic; then broke off 
to scan with eager, burning glance the 
spotty menu that black Sammie sub- 
mitted. It was now that Doc Martin 
uncrinkled his damp eyes enough to 
identify a near-by acquaintance who 
had been taking far too little pains to 
hide an unmannerly interest in talk 
that in no way concerned him. Doc al- 
most stopped laughing, though plainly 
it hurt him to do this, and invited me 
to finish my coffee at his table. To be 
sure, he needn’t have gone to this 
trouble. I should have joined them 
anyway on some paltry excuse. 

I was presented to Monsieur Du- 
four, who, before I could protest, arose 
to make formal salutations. Doc re- 
sumed his laugh, releasing his mouth 
from a torturing restraint that must 
have become unbearable. His eyes 


y old enough to know “When I Sweat So, I Think, ‘What the Deuce? Am I the Big Fool to Do All This fora were again all but obscured points of 
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appreciable moment became wholly obscured, so that I 
knew I had been winked at. 

““You will pardon if I am so gross,’”’ pleaded Monsieur 
Dufour, his two thin brown hands gesturing in helpless 
apology toward the melon Sammie had served. “ Figure to 
yourself that for many days I have no fruits and no fresh 
viands; the fleshpots ran low and I am sustaining my vigor 
on hard-tacks. Ah, these exquisite foods—how I rejoice in 
them!” 

I murmured reassuringly. I had never regarded the 
Diadem as a place of recreation for the epicure. Its cuisine 
is simply the least bad thereabouts—which is no flowery 
tribute. But perhaps an exclusive diet of hard-tack for 
many days would inspire this lyric note. Doce Martin 
again managed a wink as his guest attacked a pallid bit of 
fish submerged under an ineffective : 
pale sauce. Thereafter, at intervals 
in his own less interested luncheon, 
Doc would leer at me as if to say, 
“Don’t miss this—it’s going to be 
better than you think.” 

Our painter commanded quite 
every item listed on that soup- 
spotted menu, though it became 
apparent that in all but a few of 
them his interest was purely exs- 
thetic. His burning brown eyes lin- 
gered avidly on stuff he couldn’t 
bring himself to touch. 

“‘T find I cannot eat so much,”’ he 
winningly explained, “but I like to 
see so much because I have so long 
been where it was not. Alone 
on the Pacific Ocean,” he 
added grimly. He had his 
coffee now and brooded above 
it in a sort of tragic repletion. 

Now Doc Martin uncreased 
his face and made a try for 
the serious and sincere. 

“A drop of cognac with the 
coffee, Armand?” 

It broke Dufour’s spell, and 
not happily, itseemed. First, 
with some sharpness, he com- 
manded Sammie to leave the 
cheese—he apparently wished 
to regard it for a longer time— 
then broke out, “‘ Cognac! But 
no! Never!” Therefusal was 
gritty with irritation. The 
speaker must have realized 
this, for he added more ami- 
ably, ‘‘Chartreuse, perhaps; 
benedictine, perhaps. Not 
cognac, my friend.” 

Sammie pattered back with 
the liqueur and more of the 
ostensible coffee. 

“Now then,’ wheedled Doe 
Martin, ‘“‘what about this trip 
of yours anyway? I hear you didn’t have ex- 
actly the time of your life. And why all this 
cruel talk about the natives? Tell us your 
troubles, old chap.”’ 

Dufour sipped delicately from the liqueur glass. 
but you already know them troubles.” 

“Not one-tenth of em. I had about a dozen words from 
Hadley the agent, and that’s all.” Doc’s manner was 
clumsily false. His brazen wink to me was quite super- 
fluous advertising. 

The painter finished his, coffee, drained the last heavy 
drops of the liqueur, trifled with the glass rather uncer- 
tainly a moment, then he beamed upon us and spoke. If 
Doc Martin had heard one-tenth of his troubles, he had 
heard probably the most interesting tenth; the other nine 
would be merely talk about his impressions while the 
thing was happening. 

Still, some of those impressions weren’t bad; but if we 
found ourselves ennuied 

Doc tried to look serious and eager and to keep his eyes 
uncovered, and his wink to me was almost subtle. It 
somehow conveyed that our friend wasn’t going to tell 
quite all his troubles, or that he was going to be dis- 
ingenuous. In short, there was going to be a catch in 
whatever Dufour told. I was piqued. I would be sharp 
to detect this for myself. 

Dufour twirled his liqueur glass ruminatively, then he 
upended it and made a series of sticky circles on the cloth, 
regarding them studiously. At last he beamed again upon 
us both and talked. 

““Well, then, I am off to hunt color in the beauteous 
Marquesas Islands, eight hundred miles away, yes. I will 
paint and eat the lotus, paint many canvases, all lovely 
perhaps. Fifty-one days ago I am off, and all my friends 
come to the quay to bring me gifts of fruit and chocolates 
and wish me bon voyage on that noble two-masted 
schooner Hinano. You come, too, my friend Martin; you 
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recall how charming that scene. Plenty of handshakes 
and affectional adieus from that gay crowd under the awn- 
ing, plenty of guitars playing and singing, the native crew 
bringing aboard merchandise and other little comforts 
we take to those romantic islands far away and exchange 
for copra, which is gathered from the coconut. You recall 
how you and my others so carefully inspect my ship and say 
how she is built for heavy weather and is staunch and 
clean and how I will surely endure a bon voyage. Yes, and 
you, bad one, Satan that you are, you peek into that one 
stateroom where my berth is and you observe a lady in the 
lower berth, and you mock me with a great laughing and 
tell my others and they mock me, because they pretend 
I am detected in a sweet island romance. They make lots 
of roguish sayings about my beautiful companion as they 


Alt I Can Do is Turn the Rudder So She Willi Point Toward the On-:Coming Waves 


call her, only she is all covered to the hair in this berth and 
it may not be seen if she is beautiful or ugly. But I laugh 
with all of you and put on that I am a gay spaniel at my 
age, and am so blushing and embarrassed to be caught 
with a lot of the goods. The moment of the last adieus is 
on that delightful roguish note. Ah-ha! Roguish, I 
should not think!” 

The painter sighed humorously, contracted his narrow 
shoulders and made whimsical arches of his grizzled eye- 
brows. 

“That covered-up lady, that beautiful companion of 
voyage to me, yes, she was going to create some havoc for 
a great deal of the world, but not that delightful kind of 


. havoe you pretend to think. And just then I forget all 


about this fair one—or maybe not fair, because it cannot 
yet be seen—for I am so joyous with going to hunt new 
colors. My dream I have dreamed so long is coming true. 
I shall see new beauty, astonishing new tints, fairylike 
new enchantments. I shall be surrounded by majestic 
and poetic aspects till I can’t rest. I am impatient as an 
infant when at five o’clock at last we cast off those ropes 
that tie us to the pier and make progress away with a light 
southeast breeze. I watch the sailors unfold the cloths. 
We have a big sail and a mizzen—so it is called—and three 
of the jibs that stick out infront. In one half hour we clear 
the outer reef and my happy adventure is begun. I amstill 
so joyous, only more so, like the native captain and crew 
that can be joyous over any little thing. The west was 
running with gold light and high up were giant pillows of 


rose tint. And the smooth opal sea reflected ths 
underneath. It was quite a spectacle. A painte 
out his head at once without waiting for any Ma 
Suddenly I find I have to dance on top of theigo 
I dance and dance and drink all the air I can, 

my poitrine many times; and that captain ‘one 
crew and the cook at once they all dance and la 
slap their poitrines like me, because they like to gee 
so joyous. 

“ After we dine it is dark; but soon a kind-faced 
there, and I lie on deck in the soft air and swim ; 
beauty. It was simply immense. Some pearl divers 
on deck with their families and bundles. They are; 
the Tuamotus to do some diving and all together § 
soft loving Tahitian songs, a little sad, while our 

play his guitar to them, and the man on 
der handle our noble ship through the bl 

. that was soft like silken gossamer, — 
‘Not till I go below to sleep do I rer 
of that unknown lady in the lower bert 
stateroom that my roguish friends m 
about. I go slow to the open door ay 
Then I see from her poor bundles that t 
is a native woman. I stop s 
something in my internals make 
want to enter that stateroom 
berth above her. It is almos 
chill, like I am stroked by the h 
dead one, and suddenly I am 
scared at the knees. I cannot t 
I think, ‘Could this native wor 
cadaver?’ But no, for I am hea 
breathe out loud. SoI don’t kr 
I am seared. AndI kn 
foolish like an infant; b 
go on deck again an 
among those kindly pe 
ers. I hurry, to be out 
chill I feel. Then wher 


see now I have 
perstition and tha 
I sleep there un 
stars like an infa 
its cradle while t 
soft. I think b 
will not have 
about that poor 
tive woman that 
stateroom. i 
“At six o’clo 
and have cool oc 
a bucket over m 
castle. Then Iam 
and make jokes 
when we have b 
pote and coffee, of 
part with a great a 
sunrise was maki 
would not belie 
and honey. How 
be a painter! I 
mere Tahitian, I 
they are only gro 
always grinning, 
ing about little thin 
matter. All da 
too near neighbor. She stays covered in th 
do not see her. And again at night, because 
so much spectacles of color all day, I go t 
thoughtless, but stop at the door, because on¢ 
that chill that may be only a superstition, b 
Anyway, I sleep again on deck. And so it be 
tom, because even if I have only a superstiti 
one and powerful enough to make anyone sl 
“The next day that woman come on dec 
she is not a beautiful native and is quite 
cough. So I am embarrassed that I have had 
tion against her and I give her my steamer ch 
bought in Papeete. But I am having yet th 
stition. I say to the captaiff® pretending I 
‘I think your native lady passenger is not 
ship, hanh?’ I say it to find if she give hin 
stition. But not, for he says only, ‘I think th 
able vahine is maybe seasick.’ So I don’t 
it to the captain, but I am thinking this wo 
way from what you call a mascot, and wi 
even a bigger ship than we got. I am b 
nerves, but I cannot tell anyone this. 
“‘Five days and we see Niau, the first of tl 
where we stop while our supercargo man 
natives that sustain their living through copré 
ing this native woman may leave, but not. 
at Fakarava and then Makemo, and still 
think is the reverse side of a mascot. She lo 
her berth or in the steamer chair of mine; | 
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her, because I am always seeing so many 
of sun gold and blue. And of course I am 
use our noble ship has only good luck and every- 
d. So to be sensible, I ought to think this poor 
the right side of a mascot. But I cannot help that 
+ on—only for a few times, like when I see a refined 
} like when I look down into plain water ten- 
thoms of crystal. The big coral reefs boom up 
w, blue and mysterious and elegant. I feel I am 
eat mountains and glaciers from an airplane by 
it. I see great herds of fish of all brilliant colors 
z over these mountain tops like flocks of birds 
olumage. When I am thrilled and tickled like that 
; have a hostile superstition. 
_more fancy days. We come to the island Hiku- 
2 this vahine will get off our good ship. I am glad, 
ght is off my poitrine. This Hikueru is one great 
ng ground of the South Seas, where natives bring 
of great price and tons of shell to make buttons 
convenient objects. But I forgot pearls when I 
vahine go. 
k maybe she can be a pearl to her husband or 
shat don’t know any better, but to me she is only 
\k superstition in my lower berth. I wave affec- 
|} when she is rowed off, but she would not know 
‘ supercargo man get some copra on board in ex- 
‘T objects of trade and we are off again with no 
pages till the Marquesas, four hundred and fifty 
he north. No woman now; we are only men to 
is noble ship through the tropic waters, under 
2s. 
Ting that night a heavy trade wind stirred up that 
untains with snow on top, but the noble Hinano 
nind big seas if the wind is right, and she made 


six to eight miles an hour, with every sail full. Then a 
sunrise I could enjoy with no bad-luck thoughts. Huge 
rays of violet and rose tints breaking through a cloud bank, 
the sun coming up with golden banners and loud silver 
trumpets. It was quite an aspect. We got good luck in 
spite of my scared knees at that poor woman. 

“Then something come in a fierce bunch. That morning 
I see two sailors flatten down by the rail like their bones 
are suddenly not. They are sick and got the fever. I run 
to the captain and that stupid fool got it already—flat in 
his bunk, with towels around his head and waiting to die 
while he reads his Mormon Bible. I rush back to deck and 
the man on the rudder has keeled and don’t care where our 
noble ship goes to. Well, I think this is not too droll. But 
it is not the worst. In two hours every sailor and the cook 
and cabin boy is flat on their back and going to die with 
fever. All their spirit is depleted. They slink in their 
bunks or lie lazy on deck; our noble ship can go to the 
deuce except for me. I do not know what is happened, but 
something. ‘Hanh!’ Isay. ‘That miserable vahine! My 
superstition!’ 

“By night I know what is happened, for there is nothing 
but coughing and fever. The flu has took all hands. That 
stupid captain he says, ‘I think the vahine bring it aboard, 
because they just brought her out of the hospital at Pa- 
peete.’ He was so dumb. 

“Well, me, I am shut up in a trap with a lot of wild- 
looking sick Kanakas that give up at once. They can’t 
fight. You know the first one to go down flat? Bango, our 
giant, seven feet high and wonderful proportioned, with 
muscles standing out like Michelangelo modeled them for a 
statue; a boy of nineteen, so strong they would pile sacks 
of copra on his shoulders and over his head till he carried 
six hundred pounds weight from the shed to the boat, a 
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long way; and once, to show me how strong, he let them 
pile him with eight hundred pounds and carried that! It 
was harder to balance, but not too heavy. And down goes 
this baby giant at the first heat of fever. With all his 
strength, he cannot fight a little malady. All day he lie by 
the rail and look like a sick infant. The goat that run loose 
up forward would come and lick his face and he would 
laugh and crow, but that was all. Not even one hand could 
he raise to his pet. Ah, so disgusting! To give these na- 
tives even a little malady is not what you call a sporting 
proposition. They crumple at the first blow. And that 
captain, he is merely a husk like Bango; but he crumpleas 
quick, and all the sailors follow like they hear a command. 
There is Niho, Dani, Appi, Dinto the sailing master, Atta 
the cook, Teroa the cabin boy. All hands are badly laid 
up; our noble ship is a sick ship. Everyone down but 
me, and I think I got a case myself; but I cannot go down, 
because it won’t do. Then would be no one to bring food 
or handle our ship through the lonesome waters. 

“The supercargo man, he is not quite down the first day, 
because he is half white and got a few entrails. But he is 
not any good to handle a ship the second day. Anyway, I 
make him unlock his store and I get some bottles of cognac. 
I think I will knock a little sense into these stupid fellows 
and make them some hot grogs and give them hot com- 
presses and drive the fever from their bodies and give them 
some suggestions and means to hold them up. But the 
deuce! I can talk to the waves. They are down flat, but 
they will not touch cognac because the Mormon religion 
forbids the use of such, and they are all Mormons. It was 
droll. I think always before this that a Mormon must only 
marry all his sweethearts, and that was.ridiculous enough; 
but now, for example, they cannot touch spirits! 

(Continued on Page 178) 


A Big Glaucous:Winged Gull Soared Close Overhead 


By 


of frozen wastes and howling blizzards, of the 

wolf pack ever behind the traveler and awaiting 
only the moment when he relaxes his vigilance to 
pluck his quivering flesh in shreds; the North of the roar- 
ing gold camp, the favorite menu consisting of last year’s 
moccasins French-fried and served as an entrée, when 
there happens to be a shortage of such staple commodities 
as blubber, pemmican and frozen fish. 

It is true that the gold camps once were roaring, but the 
roar has subsided to a husky sigh for the boom days that 
are gone. The wolf pack slinks behind the traveler—so 
far behind that it’s a hundred-to-one shot that the traveler 
will not set eyes on a wolf. It is probably true that men 
have dined upon their moccasins upon occasion, but 
nowadays caviar canapé, corned beef and cabbage, Casaba 
melon, crab salad and fresh strawberry parfait are the 
vogue and the Alaskan who devours his footwear is con- 
sidered at least reactionary if not downright eccentric. 

In other words, a highly fictionized Alaska has been con- 
structed in the collective mind of the American public, and 
this frozen idol is detrimental to the immediate future of 
the territory. This bogus, year-round ice god should be 
overthrown and his phantom carcass diluted in the balmy 
waters of the Japanese Current. In his stead a true image 
of lovely Alaska should be enthroned in the minds of all 
Americans, while its general accessibility, the ease of 
tourist travel and the mildness of its summer climate 
should become matters of common knowledge. 


[or Alaska of popular imagination is the North 


Days That are Gone Forever 


PON sailing from Seattle, even though I expected to 

spend six months in Alaska and to travel 10,000 miles 
before my return, it was a dif- 
ficult matter to decide where 
to goand what to do first, since 
the territory is of such vast 
extent and offers such an 
amazing variety of attractions 
from which to choose that 
even a journey of such length 
and duration would not enable 
one to do more than scratch 
the surface. It adds im- 
mensely to the pleasure of any 
trip to keep in mind certain 
items of special interest upon 
which to shape it. 

I had selected a set of such 
interests in advance. First, 
the possibility that in the near 
future Alaska might develop 
a tourist patronage that would 
assume the proportion of a 
vast industry, such as has 
been developed in other com- 
munities with less to offer the 
tourist. Next, in the game 
conditions in general, and par- 
ticularly the case of the big 
brown bear. Commercial fish- 
ing is conducted on a tremen- 
dousscale in Alaska, producing 
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more per capita than is produced by any one industry in 
any state, so far as I can determine. Incident to the fish- 
ing industry, there are several items that have aroused 
considerable controversy among conservationists in the 
United States. Chief among these is the fact that Alaska 
has placed a bounty on the aristocratic head of the bald 
eagle and that the Bureau of Fisheries is engaged in whole- 
sale destruction of trout, with the idea that the eagle and 
the trout are the two most destructive enemies of the 
salmon. 

Then there is the fur situation, which has arrived at a 
deplorable state of affairs in the territory. With all her 
great area, ideal country, cover and inexhaustible food 
supply for fur bearers, sufficient on all counts to justify 
the expectation of enormous production, Alaska has reck- 
lessly squandered this particular resource to the point 
where, from the standpoint of area and potentialities, she 
stands absolutely at the foot of the league in fur output. 

With these various items as pegs upon which to hang my 
interest, I wandered through Alaska; and if these articles 
revolve somewhat round that general field, with scenic 
effects and gold rushes merely as incidental accompani- 
ments, it must be remembered that gold rushes are rele- 
gated to the days of once-there-was, that volumes of 
glowing enthusiasms could describe the scenic aspects of 
Alaska but, inadequately, and that these other items are of 
present-day interest to Alaskans and should be to Amer- 
icans in general. : 

Eventually the little mail boat, Starr, plying westward 
from Seward, the terminal of the regular steamship lines, 
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Curved Marks Indicative of Hordes of Birds A-Wing 


on her monthly trip with the mail for the Aleut 

Bering Sea points, deposited Earl Crouch : 

self on the cannery wharf in Uyak Bay on 

Island at two o’clock of a blustery morning 
It has been known to sportsmen for a quar 
century that the bears inhabiting the Kodiak- 
group of islands are the largest carnivorous anim: 
world. The big brown bear of Alaska is not cor 
these islands, but instead his range includes al 
aska Peninsula, Unimak Island to the west of it, 
the area skirting the Bering Sea, practically tl 
length of coastal region fronting on the Pacifi 
number of islands in Southeastern Alaska. Ff 
extent of habitat, and several variations of the 
notwithstanding, all the big brown bears of Alas 
been grouped as Kodiak bears in the minds of sf 
in general, even though it has been current report 
animals on Kodiak Island itself had been deplete 
to the point of extermination. 


Loaded for Bear 


] HAD heard that bears still inhabited parts of t 
in fair numbers, and was further advised as tc 
by Captain Johansen, of the Starr; hence our n 
descent upon Uyak Bay. | 

Some hours later, our outfit stowed in Harry ¢ 
little gas boat, we were chugging toward the r 
Zachar Bay and established our camp at the head 
night. Our awakening was occasioned by the 
gabble of the feathered hosts. The sight which gi 
must have been comparable to the scenes encoun 
ancient mariners, judging from the favorite ty 
lustrations which adorned books of early explo 
pages of curved mark 
tive of hordes of bird 

The feathered ¢ 
followed the recedi 
feasting upon co! 
sels left upon the 


delicacies of th 
been left stran 
lows. Thousan 
skimmed the s 
ing hundreds 
harlequins, their 
whistling standing 
sharp contrast t 
throaty quack of 
scoters and s' 
ricks, a few pig 
an occasional p 
cormorants, m 
others, supplemé 
of land birds, | 
crow was mosi 
Magpies were P 


eks of swarming thousands of gulls. 


is if the animal had stepped off into space. 
rizzling rain descended steadily 
jisfrom our post. I had covered 
uf a mile when Carlson pointed 
Five bears—an old she-bear 
(yearlings, a single of medium 
ne tremendous he-bear whose 
d the others by comparison— 
{ Various openings in the brush, 
‘tasy range of the spot we had 
|. The big fellow was traveling 
(on that would take him below 
{de a swift descent to a point 
‘afford a good view. Instead, 
i rself hemmed in by brush, so I 
yack up the slope. The she-bear 
arlings suddenly appeared just 
\I feared that she would wind 
)mpede the big one in her flight. 
{ Carlson both joined me on a 
) which we had one last glimpse 
ear, a half mile away and mov- 
rin the opposite direction. I 
ed to bag the old she-bear if 
nereupon she obligingly put in 
nce in a small opening in the 
_ pulled behind her shoulder, 
illstrike her andshewent down. 
/g yearlings rose on their hind 
‘ered about. It was no part of 
injure these youngsters. 


i Flock of Eagles! 
ING, we forded the river at 
| d of the bay twice to avoid stiff 
jich mattered little so far as 
4s concerned, since we had been 
i hours, but it mattered con- 
, point of temperature, for this 
just off the snow and so cold as 
tual physical pain rather than 
inert. 

‘et forth the following morning 
‘nd gold pan to do some pros- 
te Carlson and myself crossed 
‘the gas boat, dropped anchor 
‘shore. Apparently a horde of 


Stretching a Bearskin 


sound that was almost submerged beneath the 


; that pitched abruptly out of the bay were a 
glare of snow well down toward the water line, 
areas clothed by a thick growth of cottonwoods 
(3 of brush, all of it shot through with a heavy 
ill, dead grass. Before I had covered a hundred 
at steep ascent, I was acutely aware of what two 
activity had done for wind and leg muscles, but 
we attained to a point, above the tree line and 
1 the upper edge of the brush line, from which 
tain a fair view. We located not less than fifty 
r tracks traversing the snow fields. A heavy fog 
ae higher levels of the pinnacles about us, and 
paque folds merged so completely with the dead 
/e snow as to render it impossible for the eye to 
which was snow-clad mountain and which was 
tmosphere. It gave one an eerie tingle to follow 
bear tracks with the eye, only to have the trail 
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small fish had been cut off 
in a shallow inlet and the 
place swarmed with fish- 
eating birds. I counted more 
than one hundred eagles at 
this one point. The lower 
benches supported a heavy 
stand of cottonwoods. I 
have never heard of an eagle 
rookery, as these great birds 
are not ordinarily gregarious 
in their nesting habits, but 
this particular area might in 
all accuracy be termed a 
rookery. Wesighted twenty- 
odd eagle nests within half a 
mile, solid structures of from 
four to five feet across by two 
feet or more in depth. Some 
of the nesting birds permitted 
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Section of Alaska 


a rather close approach be- 
fore taking wing, though 
others, wilder, departed from 
the nest the instant they 
sighted us. Crows and mag- 
pies also nested here in 
abundance. Two otter slides 
led down from a semicavern 
hollowed beneath overhang- 
ing rocks on the point of a 
bluff, but investigation re- 
vealed that it was merely a 
favorite playground and not 
a den. 

Later in the day, after re- 
turning to this point, I 
trained my glasses upon the 
hills that flanked the oppo- 
site side of the stream that 
poured into the bay here, and 


A Bear Treed by Mr. Evarts 


presently located a bear asleep on asteeply 
pitching snowdrift. Heroused from slum- 
ber and maneuvered about on the snow for 
a period, then started feeding down the 
bottom of a gulch that pitched to the bay. 
Two other bears appeared in breaks in the 
alders, and after we were out in the boat 
two more came out of the brush on the 
sidehill. Even though my mountain- 
climbing abilities were exceedingly poor 
compared with former years, I could have 
ascended to within easy range of any of 
these animals in a half-hour’s climb, but 
there was none among them.of sufficient 
size to tempt me. It must not be under- 
stood that these were small bears. Any 
one of them would have been rated as a 
monster in the States. Their hides would 
have squared from seven to eight feet, but 
Kodiak produces occasional giant bears 
whose proportions would dwarf even ani- 
mals of the size of those above us on the 
mountain. There are authentic instances 
of Kodiak bear hides being stretched 
twelve feet, and after bagging a skin that 
squared a trifle over seven feet on the first 
day out, I had decided to shoot at no more 
bears until I could look through the sights 
at one whose pelt would go ten feet or 
better. 


Trying to Shoot a Fur Coat 


Co and myself set forth one day 
in the gas boat to visit his fox farm, 
located on the point between Zachar Bay 
and Uyak Bay. The silvers in Carlson’s 
pens were native stock that he had trapped 
on the island. On our return there was 
a fair swell running, and a choppy cross 
wind caused the advance of the little gas 
boat to become such an eccentric succes- 
sion of dives, rolls and heaves that riding 
her resolved itself into an effort to lose as 
little skin as possible. When once we had 
attained a lee and the motion subsided to 
where it was possible for me to stand on 
the tiny deck with a fifty-fifty chance of 
remaining there, I tried to bag a hairseal. These animalsrise 
to the surface without warning and without causing so much 
as a ripple, and the first one knows of the seal’s presence is 
suddenly to discover a head in a previously unoccupied 
stretch of water, while a pair of soulful eyes set in a solemn 
face regard one mournfully for a brief space, then the head 
sinks vertically, as if its owner had been plucked beneath 
the water. Two whales were feeding close to the boat and 
I was watching them when I lowered my gaze to meet the 
reproachful stare of a hair seal. Standing loose-kneed to 
counteract the motion of the boat, I tried for him and the 
ball churned up the water within an inch of his head. 
At varying intervals I had three more chances, missing 
each succeeding one by a wider margin than the last, so I 
abandoned the game. On another occasion some days 
later we were cruising past a small rock island, the extent 
of which did not exceed fifty yards and whose crest was 
utilized as a rookery by hundreds of glaucous-winged gulls, 
when a pair of birds that were entirely strange to me set up 
(Continued on Page 190) 
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is the way the tale begins. For 
death, though it closes one 
book so soberly, is as apt as not to 
open another, gayer volume in which 
more youthful eyes may read. It is 
true that this is not always what hap- 
pens in East Harbor; for life there has 
a certain persistence, continuing along the same ways, not 
much subject to change. Armen Cutter, for instance, had 
lived in the same house all his days, and his father before 
him; and his grandfather had built the house itself. 
Armen was an old man when he died, so you will under- 
stand that the house also was old, and it wore this an- 
tiquity like a garment, with a decorous but conscious pride. 
3ut Emily May Cutter had'lived in this fine old house till 
it smothered her; she was sick to death of the past and 
full of a lively curiosity as to the future. Armen was her 
uncle and her only living kin, so it will be understood that 
when Armen died, for her the tale began. For Armen had 
been such a very old man; and Emily May, though you 
might not at once perceive this when you met her, was 
younger than she seemed, and wished she were younger 
still. 
Armen died decorously and discreetly, as he had lived; 
died unattended and alone, in the privacy of his bedroom, 


\ RMEN CUTTER died, and that 


It is No Light Matter to Go \ 
Away From a Small Town 

Where You Have Lived Aimost All Your Life; and 
Perhaps, if Everyone Had Been in Fact United 
Against Her, Emily May Might Never Have Gone 


in a manner almost furtive. And when Emily May found Luther. She spoke in the soft, doubtful tone habitual to 
him she was at first full of horror, and then swept by a_ her; for she was—she had lived so long with old Armen— 
grief that grew quickly bearable, and a little while after a quiet little thing, not at all assertive. She wore very 
that she began to wonder what was going to happen next. simple brown dresses and suits and hats, and there was 

For it was quite certain that something was bound to never any sweet disorder in her dress; her hair was long 


happen. She and Armen had lived here to- 
gether, with Mary Brant to cook and care for 
them and keep the house in order; but Armen 
had always paid the bills with such reluctance 
that Emily May understood it must 
have been hard for him to find the 
money. Obviously the music lessons 
which she dispensed among the chil- 
dren in East Harbor would not pro- 
vide for such an establishment. She 
would have to go away, go somewhere; 
and the prospect at once terrified and 
attracted her. She did not 
know what she would do— 
but there wereso many things 
Emily May had always 
wanted to do. 

Young Luther Hillis of- 
fered an immediate solution. 
Luther was a nice boy—a 
large, slow, substantial young 
man already established in 
business. Emily May liked 
him; found in him a quality 
of insistent stubbornness 
which she at once feared and 
admired. He had a terrible 
way of sticking to a thing. 
For a considerable time he 
had been sticking to Emily 
May; and he said, the day 
after Armen died, that they 


ought to be married right A 
away. ‘4 
“You don’t have to look Se 


after him any more,” he 
pointed out. Emily May had 
used this defense against 
Luther in the past, although 


and smooth and brown, and she hid it away 
as though she were ashamed of it; her eyes 
were large and brown, and she wore glasses 
with heavy round rims. It never occurred 
to most people that she was pretty. Emily 
May had sometimes wondered whether she 
was or not, and she had tried 
experiments in her room— 
but it is so hard to see one- 
self accurately save through 
another’s eyes. She knew 
Luther did not think her 
pretty, for if he did he would 
have told her so. Even if he 
did not think her pretty, he 
might have told her he did; 
he must have done so, she 
sometimes thought, unless 
such an assertion seemed to 
him ridiculous. She had al- 
waysrather resented Luther’s 
failure in this point. He was 
such a careful, such a con- 
scientious young man; yeta 
certain extravagance of 
phrase and statement may 
be permitted to one who loves 
you. 

“T don’t know what I'll 
do,” said Emily May. 
‘It’s the sensible thing,’ he urged. ‘‘ We can 
go and live with ma, so we won’t have to pay a 
cook. And you can go on teaching.” 

“T suppose I’ll have to go on teaching,” 
Imily May agreed. 

“And you got to have somebody,’’ Luther 
persisted, “‘now’t Armen’s gone.” 

“‘T don’t know what I’ll do,”” Emily May re- 
peated. She felt, a little resentfully, that he 


3 


Armen Cutter was never one gs ie : might be much more persuasive if he would; 

who needed looking out for. i and she wished he would. 

He was a secretive, self- - as “You can sell the house,’ Luther reminded 

sufficient man who kept his "4  # her. “‘I guess it’d bring something. A lot of 

affairs to himself and at- folks like old houses.” 

tended to them. So, They/Kound the. Bath Ha Kuen Emily did not comment on this. She meant 
“T don’t know yet what and Camelto'the Litsia Breck fab: to sell the old house; felt quite sure it would be 

I’ll do,’ Emily May told bling in the Moonlight worth while. There were things in it of whose 


is 


ILLUSTRATED BY BARTOW 


‘ternity died five years before and left nin 


Jem Llmmes | 


value she was confident 

butterfly table; a chair 

the eight-legged settee in 

_lor; some of the rugs; an 

rious wall paper in the | 

brightly colored, with | 

; galloping in red coats, anc 

dogs, and a red fox at ful 

Emily May was by no 

fool; she knew such things were sought aft 

fact that about them old associations eluny 

weaken her determination to sell; she was 
old associations, longed for new ones. 

“It'd bring you something,” Luther 1 
“And that would be a start for us; and I’r 
off the notes on the store, and in three year: 
it. I’m doing right well.” 

She found herself looking at Luther, imp 
appraising the young man. His facewas roun 
moist now with the earnestness underlying hi 
his eye was frank and clear. He was, she kn 
Mrs. Hillis was a good woman and Luther 
with a stubborn persistence in him that mig) 
far, carry him to lengths-perhaps extreme. 

“T don’t know that I want to marry you, 
see what his reply would be. A 

“‘Tt’s the sensible thing to do,”’ he reiterated 
there’s no one else in town you’d want to.” — 

This, she acknowledged to herself, was n 
gance on his part. He was right; there 
young men in East Harbor—that is to say, n 
men unmarried. They seemed, somehow, 
fore they emerged into the life of the town. 
much that they married young; it was rat 
they married, they did not become men. 
exception, but he had always been more m 
fellows. She remembered that he had sta 
most boys were in school; had missed much 
had been industrious, and the result was tha’ 
of other young men of his age; or if this were! 
then the others had gone to college and, inste 
ing to East Harbor, had begun remote career: 

It was quite true that there was no 
whom she wanted to marry, but on the othe 
not at all want to marry Luther, except p 
missively, surrendering to life. If he had |] 
awaken in her some faint ardor, to sweep her 
to warm her with the glance of his eyes, ma 
have been otherwise. But Luther was_ 
phrases, nor was his glance inflaming. F 


“T don’t know yet, Luther,’’ was her Ly 

But when, a few days later, she had her tall 
Tuck, the whole face of the world was chai 
She had thought of Armen Cutter as a man 
past; thought of him as poor, practicing 
gality. So East Harbor must have thought 
Armen, without being parsimonious, was, 
known for a rigid care in his expenditures. — 
the town knew, had he any considerable 
rental from a block of tenements, from a sn 
miles north of town, from a cottage on th 
comprised his only visible revenues, and 
more than sufficient for his living. What t 
about Armen’s affairs was not public prop 
Tuck was another who could hold his to 
had been in Armen’s confidence, was h 
Emily May was the dead man’s heir. So sh 
with Arthur Tuck; and at first she was in 
then she was bewildered, and then she was 
what Arthur had to say. An old farmer 


dollars; a crotchety recluse in East Harbor d eG | 
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dl; and in death relinquished at last his grasp on a 
auch again. She had heard these tales; but Ar- 
{ er, it appeared, was another who had riches but 
ie not to display them. Emily May found a 
ivorld opening before her intoxicated eyes. 
obable that at another time Arthur Tuck might 
in her cautious counsels, restrained her first eager- 
t Arthur was but just married; but just married 
man he had wooed for so many years; and he and 
y were in the midst of the tragically attenuated 
‘f their honeymoon. So he smiled on Emily May; 
did not encourage her, he at least permitted her 
'and to plan. And he agreed, when the point 
‘urther what she wished to do. 
Vay went home after her first talk with Arthur, 
4a dream; her wide eyes were blind to the fa- 
nes in the square before the post office. She went 
sl she went to her room; and hecause Mary Brant 
ystairs in the kitchen and there was no one else to 
s: could talk, and because she was bursting with 
ry conversation, she spoke to herself, standing 
|: mirror. But when she saw herself, so little and 
41 still behind her great spectacles, she had a sud- 
¢lful fear that the whole thing was impossible; 
(iad imagined it all. So she sat down and closed 
{nd tried to decide whether she was awake; and 
abered Arthur Tuck, so lean and tall, with his 
mustache above his gentle mouth; and she re- 
1|, word by word, all that he had said to her, and 
id it was not a dream at all. 
{. were true, if Armen Cutter had been a rich man, 
/2 now as rich as Arthur said she was, then there 
{hing wrong with her. 
ae look like an heiress,”’ she told the girl in the 
You miserable little brown thing, you don’t look 
j feel at all.’ 
:: wondered what to do about it, and began to do 
here was no particular good in changing her 
(iuse all her dresses were as plain as this one was, 
d treasured away, evidence of a beloved extrava- 
j 1e undergarments less sober than those she wore. 
| 


And her stockingswere silk, even though they were of the 
dullest brown. Also there was a full-length mirror in 
Armen Cutter’s room, in the closet door. In this mirror 
she presently saw a girl more reassuring than the girl she 
was used to seeing. She could wear silk stockings as effec- 
tively as anyone, Emily May decided. Her glance traveled 
upward, still contentedly, but when it reached the face of 
the person in the mirror it came to a halt abruptly. The 
same solemn little face behind the great glasses, the same 
sober hair. 

The glasses were easily removed, but without them she 
felt stripped and shamed, and she put them back across 
her nose; tried letting her hair flow across her shoulders, 
and at last found shears and lifted it at one side and took a 
great sheaf of it between the blades. Her heart failed her 
then; but after a little, with an access of courage, she 
twisted about till she could see her head in profile, and took 
in her hands so much hair as fell naturally adown the nape 
of her neck, and she ruthlessly scissored this; then, with a 
mirror in her hand, surveyed the result. 

It appalled her; she caught up the long hair at the sides 
and twisted it a little more loosely so that the loss of bulk 
might not be apparent, and pinned it in place to hide her 
loss. And she got back into her sober gown with a guilty 
haste; but when she went downstairs a little later she was 
already gaining courage again from the pleasant luxuri- 
ousness of those hidden garments which the brown dress 
concealed. 

Her resolution was not as yet fully formed, but during 
the succeeding days it took shape and substance. Arthur 
Tuck held toward her an air of kindly indulgence, enjoying 
her delight, assuring her that all she wished was possible; 
that she need only stretch out her hand. And she found 
an ally, somewhat to her own astonishment, in Mary 
Brant. 

Mary was a spare little Irish woman who wore a wig; 
she bore herself with scrupulous neatness; and she had 
served Armen Cutter for twenty-seven years and knew 
more about him than he knew himself. That Armen was a 
rich man was no surprise to Mary, and what Emily May 
confessed at last she meant to do Mary heartily approved. 


io) 


“It’s a blessing to hear you say so,” she declared. 
“There’ve been times when I was sick to death of old 
Armen setting on his money like a hen, and you with no 
more than you could get along on. I didn’t know when he 
died but maybe you’d just get a new hat and go to the 
movies every night and go on the way you have. It’s a 
relief you’re sensible.”’ 

““Maybe I’m not very sensible,’’ Emily May confessed. 
She laughed a thrilling little laugh. “Maybe I’m mad; 
but it’s fun to be mad, Mary. I’m going to try being just 
as foolish as I can.” 

So with Mary as her ally and Arthur Tuck consenting, 
and heartened always by the soft beauty of the garments 
her sober brown dress concealed, and by that unaccus- 
tomed lightness at the nape of her neck where the mass of 
her hair had used to hang, heavy as the Old Man of the 
Sea, she made up her mind. But of course, she decided, it 
was only fair to tell Luther what she meant to do. So, 
when her plans were all complete, she sent for him. And 
while the silken underthings lent her strength, like a reas- 
suring hand clasping her own, she told him how tired she 
was of East Harbor. 

“So I’m going away,” she concluded to Luther at last. 
“I’m going away just to have a good time, and do things 
I’ve wanted to do, and see places I’ve wanted to see.” 

“But, Emily May, that'll cost a lot of money,’”’ he pro- 
tested in pained surprise. 

She might have told him that money was nothing to her 
now; she felt, indeed, that this was the case; she had no 
clear comprehension of the sums Arthur Tuck had named, 
but she knew they were inexhaustible. Might have told 
Luther so, but did not; for Armen Cutter had been se- 
cretive, and Emily May was his niece and had her portion 
of the same secretive blood. 

“‘T don’t care if it does,’’ she told Luther. 
to.” 

“Where you going to get it?”’ he insisted. 

“Well,” said Emily May, thinking quickly, ‘‘I’ve saved 
some, and I’m going to sell the house and the things, and 
they’ll bring a good deal. And I’m just going to spend it 

(Continued on Page 122) 
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away annually in the United States no- 

body knows. The four largest endowed 
organizations engaged in work designed to 
promote the welfare of humanity have in the 
aggregate resources upward of $500,000,000. 
That sum, of course, does not mean their ex- 
penditures, but their capital. Six other large 
organizations show a second total of resources 
upward of $150,000,000. In the matter of giv- 
ing away money, the names of Rockefeller, 
Sage and Carnegie are about the first one re- 
calls; indeed, they are known internationally; 
but one does not have to proceed 
very far in this field until the 
number of philanthropists and 
their organizations becomes as- 
tounding. Beyond question, one 
could list on an ordinary type- 
written page names representing 
more than $1,000,000,- 
000 held in trust for 
purposes that might be 
designated broadly as 
the public welfare. 

Some of these funds 
are achieving the pur- 
poses of their donors 
with impressive accu- 
racy, economy and effi- 
ciency; others arenot. Asarulethe 
largest funds are showing the best 
results. The plain truth of the mat- 
ter seems to be that those who have given the largest sums 
also gave the best thought to their general plans; and the 
effectiveness of the administration of a trust fund depends 
more upon the rules under which it is administered than 
upon the amount of money provided. 

Let me cite aspecificinstance: Some years ago a wealthy 
man living in a Middle Western city provided a large sum 
of money, the earnings of which were to be distributed 
annually among certain hospitals on a basis of so much for 
each patient admitted. In order to find out how many 
patients each hospital had treated during the year it was 
necessary for the administrators of this fund to examine 
the books of the hospitals in question. Performance of this 
necessary task disclosed the interesting fact that one of 
the hospitals could accomplish for a little less than two 
dollars the precise services that cost another of the hos- 
pitals about four dollars and a half. The administrators 
were inclined to take cognizance of this fact and give more 
of the money to the hospital that got the best results with 
it, but the terms of the trust prevented that; and they 
would still prevent it, even though the difference in the 
figures had been vastly greater. Thus this fund, though 
very useful, could have been made to accomplish a great 
deal more than it actually did accomplish. 

Very little has been written on the general subject of 
how to: give away money, in spite of the fact that both 
large and small trust funds have been in existence for 
hundreds of years and a new crop comes into being an- 
nually. Yet there are at least a few rules garnered from 
human experience that ought to guide every man who 
gives money for the public benefit. Andrew Carnegie was 
keenly interested in his public benefactions, and wrote at 
considerable length, arguing that rich men ought to give 
away money, but he did not furnish much advice on the 
subject of how to do it. John D. Rockefeller has offered 
only a few words on that subject; his actions, however, 
provide precedents well worth studying. 


9 ava how many millions of dollars are given 


Rich Men as Poor Prophets 


NE of the very few books on this subject bears the fol- 

lowing interesting title: The True Principles of Legisla- 
tion With Regard to Property Given for Charitable or Other 
Public Uses, Being an Essay Which Obtained the Yorke 
Prize of the University of Cambridge. The volume is by 
Courtney Stanhope Kenny and was published in England 
in 1880. Today it is somewhat behind the times. 

There are a great many legal arguments, monographs by 
lawyers and court decisions which relate to this general 
subject, but almost nothing to advise the average man how 
to give his money away with the minimum of danger that 
it may eventually be dissipated in court actions or devoted 
to obsolete charities. This matter grows increasingly in- 
teresting, especially in the United States, because so many 
comparatively small but potentially very useful bequests 
are made. The mortality among these, due to bad plan- 
ning or lack of foresight, is appalling. 

The principal difficulty any person will confront when he 
plans to give away money in the form of a trust fund is that 
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There is No 
SpecificForm 
of Charity 
or Welfare 
Work That 
is Certain 
to be Either 
Advisable 
or Necessary 
Twenty:Five 
Years Hence 


Wyn SA 
automatically he finds himself in the réle of prophet. 
He necessarily attempts to deal with conditions which 
he assumes will continue in existence long after his 
death. Therefore, if he outlines very specifically just 
what shall be done with his money, and, especially, if 
he stipulates how it shall be done, there is a high proba- 
bility that within a decade changing conditions will make 
the administration of his fund either expensive and ineffi- 
cient or even absolutely impossible. As prophets few of 
us are inspired. In a subsequent article I shall discuss at 
length the methods and procedure followed by those who 
have achieved distinguished success in philanthropic en- 
deavors; but the few general rules which it is safe to lay 
down will be more effectively demonstrated by telling 


Both Large and Smali Trust Funds Have Been in 
Existence for Hundreds of Years 


out exactly as their donors plann 
Let us begin with Frances Reh 
son, who died in England in ¢ 
leaving £1500 to a certain church “for the 
of sound evangelical doctrine.’”’ If she had st 
there the fund would have been administered w} 
culty, but she proceeded to write many page 
just what she meant by sound evangelical 
a tribute to her understanding of the subject 
no difficulty arose in regard to church doct 
good lady also had a keen interest in church 
and seemed to consider these an essential pz 
doctrine. She described in detail the sort of ]j 
that should be on the communion table, prohibi 
singing, also public organ recitals, and, finally 
scribed minutely the sort of black gown that 
should wear. 


Legal Respect for the Dead _ 


TRANGELY enough, the last item is the 

caused all the trouble. Only a few mont 
death a new church rule was promulgated re 
minister’s black gown, and thereafter the one 
described ceased to be sound evangelical doctri 


held that the style of gown was not such a materia 
ter as to prevent the church from receiving the be 
but the litigation had been in progress for more thant 
four years. 


testaments. There is an American case whic! 
strates this fact as clearly as the English case } 
Many years ago a Georgia philanthropist 
legacy for the erection and maintenance of a p 
the city of Augusta. The trustees of this fun 
task before them and reached the conclusi 
amount of money at their disposal was scare! 
Moreover, there was already in existence 
poorhouse that met the needs of the commt 
trustees petitioned the court for permission t 
in connection with the municipal poorhouse, 
small school, but the court would not allow 

the law the exact instructions of the will had t 
out, and so another poorhouse was establishe 
gation in connection with this case is reported i 
gia, Page 493. 

To the man in the street this may seem to be 
of the courts, but, as a matter of fact, it is f 
The money belongs to the man who beq 
has a right to say just what shall be done 
trustees are his agents and not free agents. 
they may have better judgment than he ev 
matter of charity is not a pertinent fact from ' 
view of the courts. The money belongs to the a¢ 
If he desired to spend it extravagantly, that ist 
The courts will not intervene in the interest ot § 
In fact, about the only cause of intervention the, 
is evidence showing that the terms of the V 
cannot be carried out at all. Then, as a rule, 
endeavor to come as close as possible to the P 
pressed in the will, and try to make administra 
trust fund possible. The only safe rule would 


ig the trustees very wide latitude. For in- 
Rockefeller Foundation, which was chartered 
res the following purpose: ‘“‘to promote the 
f mankind throughout the world.’”’ Its work, 
f fact, has been consistently directed toward a 
‘purposes, but policies could be changed, if 
d arise, without danger of entanglement in 
f the charter. 
‘there was filed in Bridgeport, Connecticut, a 
a considerable sum of money for the relief of 
erving, poor, white, American, Protestant, 
idows and orphans.”’ This is one of the most 
ills of its kind on record. Anyone reading the 
otation from it can see at once what an enor- 
en of administrative expense is actually de- 
e very terms of the document. Nor was this 
One of the very first steps that had to be 
re anything at all could be done for the relief of 
d orphans was to get a court interpretation to 
administrators in the selection of Democratic 
dorphans. At that time women did not vote, so 
| was no absolutely safe rule by which an ordinary 
| determine whether widows were Democrats, 
br Republicans. The court held that the widow 
}crat was a Democratic widow and that the or- 
JYemocrats were Democratic orphans. But pon- 
using spectacle of a man acting as administrator 
jl, and therefore having the power to bestow 
meat upon the needy, being required to ascer- 
dlitical affiliations of dead men before he could 
‘) women and children. And then consider how 
»ter the difficulty would have been if the Demo- 
ty had gone out of existence. Other political 
|e become defunct, therefore it was not impos- 
138 case. If that had happened the legacy would 
| simply have lapsed. 
Md 
jiere There’s a Will There’s a Way 


) have been a great many wills providing charity 
needy persons of certain specified parts of cities 
piMeny years ago there was a will of this sort filed 
»tphia devoting nearly a page to setting out the 
bounds of the territory within which the bene- 
vast live. In such cases it nearly always happens 
few years the landmarks disappear, streets are 
2d, new ones opened, and eventually it becomes 
difficult to find the territory so minutely de- 
the author of the will. Even if this doesn’t hap- 
ature of the town or city itself will change and 
) Irposes of the donor ridiculous. An English 
ind is the most striking on record. The author 
| veft a large sum for charity within a certain small 
{many years later there were only fifty residents 
sh, all wealthy and noted for their social ac- 
1 was a British Parliamentary investigation 
isis 
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The Effectiveness of the Administration of a Trust Fund 
Depends More Upon the Rules Under Which it is Admin«e 
istered Than Upon the Amount of Money Provided 


Among the bequests cleaned up was the one just referred 
to. The funds so cleaned up were devoted to live purposes 


coming as close as possible to the obsolete original pur- - 


poses, the government itself intervening to take charge. 

When narrow limits of space are prescribed in connec- 
tion with the expenditure of trust funds, something 
amusing nearly always happens. For instance, there is a 
Pennsylvania case relating to a trust fund left for a certain 
town. The town became much larger and eventually di- 
vided itself into two towns. The people took it for granted 
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British and American Courts Alike Have Always Shown the Most Tender Regard for the Exact Terms of Last Wills and Testaments 
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that this trust fund would also be divided, each taking its 
share, but the courts held otherwise. The name of the 
town had been specified, and no town with a different 
name could have any part of the money. The case is re- 
ported in 15 Pennsylvania, Page 44. 

Difficulties of this sort also arise in connection with the 
name of an institution. For instance, there was the legacy 
given by Sarah E. Acly of Rhode Island to St. Anne’s 
Church. It was given because St. Anne’s Church was doing 
certain work for deaf mutes. Later St. Anne’s was ab- 
sorbed by St. Matthew’s Church, which carried on the 
same work, but the courts held that since St. Anne’s no 
longer existed the legacy had lapsed. The case is reported 
in 25 Rhode Island, Page 628. The money reverted to 
the heirs of Mrs. Acly. 

Quite a large number of churches in this country and in 
England still administer trust funds which require annual 
distribution of bread for the poor. That was once a very 
popular form of charity. St. Luke’s Chapel in Hudson 
Street, New York City, hassuch afund. It was bequeathed 
to the church in 1783 by John Leake, and the charity is 
generally referred to as “‘Leake’s dole of bread.’’ The 
bread line has long since been declared one of the very 
poorest forms of charity and scores of offers of trust funds 
of this sort have been refused by churches within the past 
fifteen years. Both in this country and in England some of 
the churches which still have such funds find themselves 
far removed from the poorer sections of the city and there- 
fore not in position to select beneficiaries with discrimina- 
tion. 


Forgetting That Times Do Change 


N ENGLAND so many trust funds have become useless 

because there were no more beneficiaries that Parliament 
has had to take action on literally thousands of them. An 
example of a fund that outlived its purposes is that pro- 
vided by Henry Smith who died in 1626, leaving a fortune 
for the ransom of captives held by pirates. Eventually, of 
course, there were no more pirates, but Henry Smith seems 
to have thought that piracy, like taxes and death, would go 
on forever. Parliament finally intervened in this case and 
directed the use of the trust funds for other purposes. 
One of them was to ransom ‘“‘British slaves held in Turkey 
and Barbary,” but none were found, so again revision was 
necessary. 

An amusing counterpart of this bequest is the one left 
by Byron Mullanphy, of St. Louis, Missouri. He was a 
distinguished lawyer, judge of the circuit court and later 
became mayor of St. Louis. He died there in 1851. For 
some years he had seen brave, honest, ambitious men, on 
sheir way to win homes in the West, meet with misfortunes 
that left them stranded in St. Louis. As far as he could see, 
this condition was destined to continue indefinitely. He 
dedicated a large part of his estate to the assistance of such 
worthy pioneers as had suffered misfortune in their haz- 
ardous undertakings. The bequest was in the form of real 
estate, about sixty parcels, 
to be specific. Nowit hap- 
pens that selling real es- 
tate held for a public trust 

(Continued on 
Page 194) 
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ISTENING to the knockers around here you’d 
[ get the idea that Bunk Berry never used his 
head for anything except his hat; but as sec- 
retary of the Pearl City A. C. and in a position to 
know, it always looked to 
me as if Bunk was a real 
thinker. I’ll go farther’n 
that —I’ll say most of 
Bunk’s troubles came 
from thinking too much. 
If Bunk had ever owned 
the hen that laid the 
golden eggs, he’d have 
spent his nights thinking 
up some way to make her 
lay radium or winning 
lottery tickets. For in- 
stance, now, take the case 
of Wilbur. 

That morning we were 
up in the office talking 
over the reason why half 
the gallery seats for the 
last show hadn’t sold, and 
Bunk said, “Baldy, why 
do the customers pay 
good money to see a set 
of fights?”’ 

“Because they don’t 
know any better,” I said, 
thinking quick. 

“Wrong as usual, 
Baldy. They buy their 
tickets for the pleasure of watching some favorite bring 
home the bacon. And that’s the trouble with us, Baldy; 
we can’t seem to get our hooks on a nice clean-living boy, 
well liked by all and a good scrapper to boot; we been out 
of luck that way ever since Perey Courtney shot the pro- 
hibition agent. Now there was a boy to make money for 
a club. Everybody was rooting for him because he boxed 
like a gentleman and was supposed to be supporting his 
mother and five little brothers and sisters. That’s human 
nature, Baldy; and if I could just lay my hands on some 
other boy like that, some two-fisted kid that’s saving 
money to go through law school and that’s always help- 
ing old ladies across street corners—well, I’d hire a safety- 
deposit vault in the bank and lay back and let it fill.” 

Just then there came a knock and Bunk yelled ‘Open 
it’’ loud enough to scare an iceman. 

It opened. There stood a country kid about twenty or 
so—good shoulders, substantial hands, and all brushed and 
shined up to come to town. 

By his side and a little in advance was a girl about the 
same age or maybe a little older. Her clothes were more 
up-and-coming than his and the expression on her face 
showed who was the boss. 

“The Pearl County Rural Gazette,’ I said, without 
thinking, ‘“‘is upstairs one flight and turn to the left.” 

She wasted about a minute looking through me, and then, 
swinging to the boy, said in a sharp way, “Speak up, 
Wilbur.” 

Wilbur looked scared at being called on so sudden; but 
clearing his throat a couple of times, he said, “Is this the 
Pearl City Athletic Club?” Bunk started some- 
thing about its being the headquarters for the 
Anti-Jazz Society, but without waiting for an 
answer Wilbur went right on into his vest: “If 
this is the Pearl City Athletic Club, I come from 
Kinnikinnick Junction and I want to get to be a 
professional boxer, but in a gentlemanly way so as 
to earn enough money to go through dental col- 
lege.” 

“That’s easy,” Bunk said, slipping me a wink. 
“ All you got to do is first to box in a gentlemanly 
way and then get paid for it. The only question is 
whether you want to be billed as the Fighting Doc 
or Kid Pullem.” 

The girl brought the end of her umbrella down 
on the floor so sudden that Bunk jumped and I 
jumped a little myself. 

““T haven’t any time to waste talking non- 
sense,” she said. ‘I don’t know anything about 
boxing contests, but since I expect to marry this 
gentleman here, there is one point I want cleared 
up. Without trying to be comical, kindly tell me 
whether or not boxing is a gentlemanly and refined 
exercise the same as I have been told. Can a boxer 
always act gentlemanly or must he sink to the 
level of a brute beast? Is there such a thing as 
boxing like a gentleman?” 

“T’ll say there is,” Bunk said, slipping me 
another wink. ‘‘Ask anybody who knows and he’ll 
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Bunk Started Stopping it Alone and 
Was Making Considerable Progress, When He Ran Into One of Wilbur’s Heels 


tell you there’s no character in modern life more gentle- 
manly than a boxer. And there’s nothing the public likes 
to watch more than two boys who show by every move 
that they’re gentlemen at heart and engaged in a scien- 
tific exhibition for points only, and not in a brutal and 
degrading prize fight.” 

There was a little more straight-faced kidding which the 
girl took serious, because she finally said, “‘ Well, Wilbur, 
you know our agreement. If you can earn money by box- 
ing in a gentlemanly manner, I have no objection. But if 
I ever find you have been acting the same as a gentleman 
shouldn’t, then everything will be over between us. And, 
remember, I’m telling you this before witnesses.” 

Bunk’s first idea, he explained later, was to lead Wilbur 
down to the gymnasium and let him mix it with Socks 
O’Leary. He thought that after about three minutes with 
Socks, Wilbur would want to go back to Kinnikinnick 
Junction and.earn his living some other way. But while 
we were having the interview with the little lady, Socks 
was spraining his wrist against the sandbag. 

Bunk had to do some quick thinking, because already 
he’d had money advanced to bring a welterweight to Mil- 
waukee for six rounds against Battling Ajax the Albanian 
Cyclone. There was arguments for and against; but 
being as Socks was the only other welter in Pearl City, 
Bunk hadn’t much choice. That was how it happened 


ee ee fl Sl A when Columbus discovered Am 
_ “Bunk,” I said again, “yo 
“Did I Box Rough?”’ ‘‘No, Wilour, You Boxed Gentlemanly"’ “ashamed of yourself.” 


Toren 


Miss Lingard, Wilbur’s sweetie, took the noon 
back to Kinnikinnick Junction alone, while ¥ 
and me and Bunk boarded the 4:10 for Milwg 
“They asked for a welterweight, didn’t th 
Bunk said to me in the smoking car. “Wel 
boy’s a welterweight; and according to Doe | 
’ tofferson, he’s just. 

farm and strong 
bull. Suppo 
bump him; that’]] 
right with the crow 
cause everybody li 
see the local favorite 
up. Finish yourcig 
and we'll go back ai 
Wilbur some more, 
Bunk | certainly 
there with the ki 
though Wilbur had 
all confused on a 
of having a match 
away in Milwauk 
stead of going bacl 
his sweetie to Kin 
nick Junction th 
wasn’t in any condition to< 
himself. So all Bunk had to« 
to look serious and talk s 
thetic and apologize every ti 
spoke of Miss Lingard as W 
mother, and Wilbur just ¢ 


eee tao out and published the story 
OA be i : life. / 
Wet te, Late He’d never done any r 


boxing; but the blacksmith 
had a set of six-ounce glove 
using these, Wilbur had laid 
body in the neighborhood up for repairs. Durii 
summer there’d been a college champion worki 
Wilbur’s father and he’d showed Wilbur some of t 
points. 
“He told me,” Wilbur said, “always to box like 
tleman and never lose my temper or take advant 
anybody weaker than myself. I try pretty har 
Berry, to do the way he told me, but I got a very ba 
per when something starts it and sometimes I let 
get carried away.” | 
“ Always keep your temper, my boy,” said Bunk, } 
Wilbur on the shoulder and winking at me behi 
back; ‘“‘and always remember to box like a gent 
Watching those two points has put Battling Ajax 
he is today.” : : 
There was a little trouble at Milwaukee because t] 
fit there had been counting on Socks O’Leary; bu 
Bunk had spilled considerable language about hoy 
Wilbur was, and after they’d seen Wilbur stripped— 
sure looked 100 per cent—they said, “ All right, bu 
do it again. And, remember, the referee’s gonni 
instructions not to stop it till it’s gone one full 
anyhow.” ; 
We showed in the third preliminary and it s 
a real surprise the hand that Milwaukee crow¢ 
Wilbur. t 
As for Ajax, all he drew was a nasty razz. 
““They don’t like Ajax,” one of the newspaper boy 
“He’s a mean fighter; and besides, he’s always getti 
messes. Last month it was his wife he beat up; ye 
he busted a little newsie on Wisconsin Street. Anybo 
can clean Ajax will be the fair-haired boy vie 
Well, the gong banged, and when I loi 
the two boys coming together I couldn| 
saying, ‘Bunk, you ought to be ashal 
yourself.” r 
When he was standing in his corn 
hadn’t been any beauty-contest WI 
all covered with hair and having must 
looked like pads on a football sweate 
when he started crawling out into the 
of the ring with his chin about six 
of his face and maybe eleven ine 
vas, and his left arm curling out 
phant’s trunk, he made me think ¢ 
the colored supplement of the Sund 
called The Cave Man’s Foes, or Mon 
Early Days. j 
And there stood Wilbur with } 
in the middle and a pleasant smil 
not looking like a cave man at 2 
was a high-school student getting ¥* 


fight lasted four minutes and thirty seconds, 
jdn’t seen it I wouldn’t have believed it. It took 
jt one round to straighten up that gorilla so they 
clike human beings; and then Wilbur started. 

whether Wilbur picked up his stuff at Kinni- 
/netion or whether he was born with it; but he 
ight, all right. When he punched, it was like the 
e; when he ducked, he done it without ad- 
in the newspapers; and as far as I could see, 
to learn was some covering-up tricks and a little 
yt infighting. He boxed like a gentleman, but 
‘eman trying to get through in time to catch the 


y you know how a fight in Milwaukee is run 
3 quiet and solemn as a church service. But not 
Instead of holding down the gallery boys, the 


ight Ajax under the chin so hard the Albanian 
rned over and come down on his head, the roof 


”’ Bunk said after we’d got Wilbur rubbed down 
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J of taking Wilbur to Pearl 

isconsin, or letting him escape 

nick, Bunk ran the boy right down to Racine 
n there with Paddy Meehan. Then Bunk hus- 
0 Pearl City and had a conference with a news- 
who wrote poetry, and after that begun making 
ats for the next show. 

ress come out saying that the wind-up would be 
to a decision between Bobby Peters, of Min- 
id Killer Kinnick, of Baltimore, better known 
olithic Thug. 

‘of Peters,’’ I said, ‘but who’s this Thug boy?” 
t, Baldy, in the ring and out. Watch his smoke.” 
‘me day Bunk turned down a good Milwaukee 
veturn match between Wilbur and Ajax. 

‘after, I picked up the paper, and the first thing 
ss was this: 


BOXER IN TROUBLE 
Hitch in Wind-up for Local Club 


Y in Cleveland, Ohio, Killer Kinnick, of Balti- 
t known as the Paleolithic Thug, scheduled to 
' Peters in the closing bout Saturday evening at 
ty Athletic Club, showed his boxing ability on 
} Streets in a manner not appreciated by the 


police. He had purchased a paper from a newsboy, and 
finding that it contained nothing about himself, tried to 
force the little fellow to give him his money back. On the 
lad’s refusal Killer jammed his right fist into the young- 
ster’s mouth, knocking out several teeth. Indignation runs 
high at this unprovoked attack. Mr. Berry, president of 
the Pearl City A. C., is trying to arrange the matter by 
telegraph. 


“Suffering rattlesnakes, Bunk,’ I said, “‘you don’t want 
to let that kind of stuff out; it’ll get the club in bad.” 

Bunk just smiled like a hyena and didn’t say anything. 

That afternoon President Ellison, of the Citizens Civic 
Duties League, had a letter published saying he consid- 
ered boxing the manly art of self-defense, but the line had 
to be drawn against permitting any such character as 
Killer Kinnick, the Paleolithic Thug, to sully the spotless 
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It Was the Roughest Rough:and:Tumble Ever Staged Between Paleolithic or 


Any Other Kind of Thugs 


reputation of our fair city, and that he hoped the league 
would take vigorous action. 

Bunk answered with another letter saying how Killer 
really meant all right; and if a little hasty now and then, 
it was just the result of nervous anxiety. He’d been suffer- 
ing from nervousness ever since the war, when he got 
locked in a freight car and spent three days without food 
or drink while dodging the draft. So why blame him? 

And in the same issue Bunk had a news item about how 
Bobby Peters had jumped into the river and saved two 
little boys from being drowned and it turned out they was 
the sons of an old comrade of the First Division; and how 
in Minneapolis, Bobby Peters was universally respected, 
being the sole support of his widowed mother, and boxing 
experts stated he could lick anything of his weight in the 
United States. 

Following this, about ten substantial citizens bought 
their first seats for a club show, saying in about the same 
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words, ‘‘I don’t approve of prize fighting, but I want to see 
this brute Kinnick get his block knocked off.’’ 

Not being any dumber than the law allows, I begun to 
see through Bunk’s little game. 

“Take ’em off, Bunk,” I said; ‘‘we know you. Wilbur is 
going to be the Paleolithic Thug, is he? Listen! In the 
first place, you can never get anybody that sees Wilbur to 
believe it; and in the second place, the boy won’t stand for 
the stuff.” 

Bunk didn’t answer direct. “I got a letter from Meehan 
this morning saying that Wilbur is a world beater, and 
there ain’t a hundred dollars’ worth of tickets left in the 
house. I paid that newspaper boy that writes poetry five 
dollars for Wilbur’s new name. A darb, hey?”’ 

Well, Wilbur come to Pearl City the day before and was 
stowed away in a hotel until about an hour before the 
wind-up; but what Bunk done to him in the private dress- 

. ing room before the 
fight was aplenty. He 
begun with a couple of 
strips of black court- 
plaster over the eyes 
that gave Wilbur the 
expression of a _ safe 
blower after the explo- 
sion. Then with iodine 
he painted a little 
tobacco-juice trickle 

a.’ Yunning down from the 

Ys left side of Wilbur’s 
mouth—to keep the 
gloves from poisoning 
him, Bunk said. Then 
he stuck a wad of gum 
between Wilbur’s teeth. 
i ‘*Chew it hard, and 
i when you get into the 
i Ting spit a couple of 
times; it’ll help your 
; wind.’’ And last he 
slipped a wad of wet 
cotton inside Wil- 
bur’s lower lip. 
A “T’ll take it out,” 
Bunk said, ‘‘just as 
soon as the referee 
gets through talk- 
ing. There’s a 
chemical mixture 
on it that'll keep 
you from getting 
thirsty.”” And as 
Nature had give 
Wilburstrong black 
whiskers, and as 
Bunk had _ tele- 
graphed him three 
days before to stop 
shaving, he climbed 
into the ring look- 
ing like one of those 
five-hundred- 
dollars-reward pho- 
tographs that you 
see hung up in po- 
lice stations. 

But Bunk wasn’t 
through with him 
even then. Just 
after the referee had said his 
say, Wilbur let out a wild yip 
and swung his two gloves at 
everything in sight, including 
the referee. 

Bunk hauled the boy back 
to his corner, with the referee 
spluttering that if Wilbur ever 
tried anything like that again 
he’d have him ruled out of 
every boxing ring in the world. 
And up in the gallery a free fight started where a cop tried 
to stop a bunch of customers from booing. 

“What happened, Bunk?” I said when the gong rung 
and Bunk slipped out of the ring. 

“Aw, nothing,” Bunk said. ‘‘ Wilbur was starting to 
shake hands with Bobby and I stuck a pin into him a lit- 
tle ways. His reputation is made.” 

And it was. I ain’t referring to the fact that he hung 
the K. O. on Bobby Peters in the third minute of the first 
round; I mean his reputation as a bad guy. It looked that 
night as though he’d be lucky to reach his dressing room 
alive. And the way the newspapers panned him next day 
was enough to freeze your blood. 

Wilbur, though, if he was innocent, wasn’t exactly sim- 
ple. He hollered long and he hollered loud, but Bunk come 
right back at him. 

“Suppose Miss Lingard finds it out!’ 

(Continued on Page 182) 
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ACK in the summer of 1921 a 
B small Southern boy reached his 

twelfth birthday, and on the 
twentieth of August was sworn in as 
page in the United States Senate. Willie himself re- 
cords the fact that he ‘“‘most fell over’’ when he was 
told of his appointment, and carefully reports in his 
journal that he learned this at the home of Josephus 
Daniels in Washington, and that he was glad he was 
celebrating it in the home of such “‘promanent peo- 
ple.” Also that Mrs. Daniels put her arms around 
him and told him that in the Senate he was to keep 
his body, mind and heart clean. 

Of his taking office, so to speak, the journal shows: 

“The way I was sworn in was that I had to hold up 
my right hand and swear to defend the Constitution 
of the United States. 

“‘When I got in the Senate Chamber there was a 
big platform which is called the Rosterum. The 
Vice President sits up on the highest part of it, and 
in front of it is the Cleark’s desks, which are the 
Ass’t Secretary of the Senate, the Journal Cleark, the 
reading cleark and the bill cleark. And on both sides 
the pages sit, about eight on each side. 

“There is a boy on the card bench to take cards to 
the Senators that people have sent in. If the Senator 
will see the person the page holds up too fingers.”’ 


In my day this used to be an invitation to go swim- 
ming, but times have changed. Now its most 
frequent use, outside the Senate Chamber, is a sum- 
mons for help behind a debutante’s back when her 
dancing partner wishes to get rid of her. But to re- 
turn to Willie: 

“There is another page in the President’s room to 
get the Senators out for the newspaper men, who get 
stories and other articles to put in the papers.” 

Just what the signal is for this purpose Willie does 
not say, but one may be fairly sure it gets at least 
two fingers, and more if necessary. 

But from the start Willie was consorting with 


““promanent people.’”’ On August twenty-fourth, he 
records: 

“President Harding came up about nine o’clock. 

He went into the President’s room. All of us went 

by the door as much as possible so we could get some good 
looks at him. He signed all the bills the Senate passed this 
session. He shook hands with all of us and wrote his auto- 
graph on a lot of pink slips of paper and gave us one each. 
He also passed out the pens that he signed them with. 
There was not enough pens to go around and so I didn’t 
get a pen.” 

But his sense of proportion was like his spelling, still 
indefinite. In the same entry in which he records that he 
bought some shoe polish for thirty cents, he writes: 

“This afternoon at about 4:30 
I got off and went outside with 


William Stanley Cheatham and His Thirteenth:Birthday Cake 


kept his mammoth diary, we find in 1924 a new Willie. 
He has fought and conquered his tendency to spell rostrum 
“rosterum’’; he has grown tall, so that at the end he tries to 
hide his height by stooping, as Mr. Barry, the sergeant at 
arms, “wants all the pages to be small boys.”’ His interest 
in food has continued, and he meticulously sets down his 
daily menu, but his writing has improved, and he has even 
learned to use a typewriter. 

From the heights of his experience, too, he has begun to 
laugh at the new boys. The Senate is about to convene 


the other pages to see the un- 
known soldier’s body carried in- 
to the rotunder of the capitol.’ 
But he wanted to see more, and 
so: ‘I climbed up on arailling to 
some stairs and saw in. I could 
see the casket that was sitting 
in the middle of the rotunder on 
the catafaltue that had been 
used only three times before, for 
Lincoln, McKinley and Gar- 
field.” 


Growing Up 


NE can learn, one perceives, 

from Willie. I had been one 
of that silent throng in the ro- 
tunda; I had stood by while 
representatives of all the na- 
tions of the world had laid their 
wreaths and flowers before that 
eatafalque. ButI had not known 
that only our martyred Presi- 
dents had lain there. 

But one can learn a great deal 
from Willie, really. Leaving the 
childish record of 1921, skip- 
ping an interval when he was a 
page in the daytime, studied the 
violin, went to night school and 
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President Coolidge and Some of the Page Boys 
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again and on Monday, Ni 
1924, we find: 

“Well, as I have to go, 
capitol this morning, I 
earlier than I have been doing for the last 
Tilley—a new boy—came along about hal 
Tilley was carrying a large lunch kit like 
engineers use. Everybody had a big laug 
just to think of him coming down for a little, 
morning, and then to bring a large unha 
kit with a bottle of milk and all. Th 
of it is that we won’t have to stay at the. 
longer than about 11:30 and he havin 
lunch, enough for three families. ; 

“When Mr. Barry—the Sergeant at A 
me he said, ‘Stand up, Cheatham, and let me; 
much you have grown since I saw you last, ; 
week ago.’ SoI stood for him, but instead of st 
ing myself up tall, I slouched a little so I wo 
look so big, as he wants all the pages to be ver 
boys. hen Mr. Barry said, after looking m 
‘Why, you have grown a whole foot since las 
you had might as well go home now.’” 


Supplying the Senatorial Sword: 


Ba they let him stay on, although Willie o 
pessimistically that it may be only “ 
reryly.” And they begin to get ready for the se 
“First we get the record and calendar file 
the lockers in the cloak rooms where we pu 
after adjournement last June. Each file has) 
name plate pasted on the inside of the fron{ 
That is to keep them from getting mixed up, } 
time a senator will get one out from one desk ; 
it back in another desk. We also get the re 
books out of the lockers. They were put ay 
June also. The reference books are books t 
kept in each Senator’s desk at all times dur 
session of Congress, so a Senator can find 0: 
thing on Parlimentry law and Presidents”- 
dents?— ‘‘that he wishes to by just refering ta 
inside of his own desk. These Reference bool 
the top of each desk, except the desk Senato 
had been useing, and it has no top, so of course thi 
for that desk have to be put in the drawer. The toy! 
desk is stationery, and does not lift up as the others 
was used by Daniel Webster when he was in the 
“The next thing I did was to put a penholder in ' 
trough on every desk, and then I went around ag! 
put the kind of pen point that every Senator uses | 
holder for him. I had to do it entirely on memol 
last session and a lot of them are all wrong, but I gi: 
a few of them right. However, some of those are r! 
accident only. I hopi 
won’t be a lot of kicks} 
the first few days of the: 
about the kind of pen) 
which I gave them.” | 
There is a good bit mor 
pens. Thus we learn th) 
ators Harreld and Stan} 
a Spencerian point, and it 
McKinley and two oll 
others lean toward Infll 
There is undoubtedly so}? 
chological explanation fu 
vagaries, possibly Freudit 
I cannot discover it. | 
But now the day is #! 
here, December first. | 
“This morning I rea 
Capitol at 9:30. Mr. | 
and Mr. Field came alo 


day in December, Con; 
venes the second session! 
Sixty-Eighth Congress 
Congress always conv! 
regular sessions of Cong? 
the first Monday in Dec? 
Sometimes the first 
does not come around 
fifth of the month, an 
later once in a while, b 
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i} Senator Lee Overman, of North Carolina, Playing Marbles With the Page Boys 
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the present, especially those who take everything they can get their 
¢ for souverneers.”’ 
Willie prepares the desk of the Vice President. 
j, out both keys, which hang under the V. P.’s desk, and unlocked the 
jars. Each drawer has a different key. Then I took the brush out from 
left-hand corner of the desk, where it is kept, and brushed the top of 
l iff good, so it looked nice and green when I finished instead of all white 
‘looking, like it was before I started brushing it. It is covered with a 
I. cloth and things stick to it. After putting the brush back in its 
10k the reference books out of the two drawers. 
are some of the same kind of reference books that we put into the 
idesks on Friday. But the presiding officers desk has more reference 
{nN most of the Senators have, as he has more use for them than the 
liave, because he has to decide all of the different questions that may 
\ Seg make a ruling on them, and believe me that is some job, as so 
k things come up.” 


jae 


Why There Can Never be a Third Party 


te gets out the Gavel, for he capitalizes it, and places it within easy 
and the silver inkstand, which is the only thing not locked up after 
fn each day and has apparently so far escaped sight-seers, and stands 
ttle reflection: 

‘ would be a terrible thing if there should ever become a third party 
snearly as big as the other two, I mean by that, that if they should all 
out the same size, as the Third Party would have to have a side of the 
which they could call theirs and as there are only two sides of the 
I don’t see what they would do for the third side.” 

ts to a third party please take notice. 


But Willie later on has a good bit to say about the Gavel: 

“It is the mallet that the presiding officer uses to call the Senate to order at 
all times of the day. It is just a solid piece of ivory about four inches high and 
two inches in diameter. It is round and used to have a handle to it as if it was 
just an ordinary ivory mallet, but the handle was broken off several years ago 
and now it has a dented circle all around it where it has been held between the 
fingers so often of so many presiding officers. 

“When the Senate convenes after an adjournament the Gavel is placed be- 
fore hand on the left side of the desk so the Presiding officer can strike the desk 
with it and then step aside and let the Chaplin step up and pray. When the 
Senate meets after a recess, the Gavel is placed just to the right of the center of 
the desk as there is no prayer made then. The presiding officer just sits down 
and then calls the Senate to order. 

“Once about three years ago Sen. Curtis was in the chair presiding. He was 
trying hard to get the Senators to come to order and in some way his little finger 
slipped under the bottom end of the Gavel and of course the gavel came down 
hard on top of his finger and I guess at first he thought he had broke his finger, 
but he did not quite do that bad. Hereafter whenever he is going to be in the 
Chair long he has Mr. Loefler bring him a wooden mallet with a handle on it so 
there won’t be any chance of his finger getting hurt again.”’ 


Each Page Adding Dignity to the Senate 


UT to return to this entry: The Senate opens; Senator Cummins mounted 
the rostrum and “picked up the gavel and hit it on the desk.’”” Then every- 
body “‘arrose’’ and the opening prayer was made by Doctor Muir. 

“He prayed longer today than I have ever heard him pray before. At least 
it seemed that way tome. However, it was a good prayer. Well, I got my same 
old glimps of the 
opening of the ses- 
sion, just as I usu- 
ally do when [have 
heretofore been a 
rostrum Page. The 
Rostrum Pages al- - 
ways stand up in 
front of the first 
row of Senators 
desks so as to give 
a dignafied look to 
them during the 
prayer.”’ 

That, I think, is 
one of the cruelest 
comments ever 
made about the 
Senate. 

But now that we 
have the Senate in 
session, let us see 
what Willie thinks 
of some of the sen- 
ators. He likes 
most of them, but 
some more than 
others. Atthetime 
this entry was 
made, Coolidge 
was Vice President, 
and Willie spends 
a considerable 
time on him: 

“Mr. Coolidge 
sure makes a good 
vice president and 

(Continued on 

Page 134) 
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WAS one of those unnaturally good little boys. Virtue, 
i[ it seems, came to me as easily as warts to other boys. 

Visitors to our house said of me that I was a quiet and 
thoughtful little fellow. Public mention was made of my 
piety. The simple truth was that I was afraid not to be 
good. 

The first abstract idea which was scratched on my brain 
was that if I did anything wicked, like stealing apples or 
going in swimming without a bathing suit, I’d make the 
angels weep. I was told, and firmly believed, that all 
raindrops were tears falling from the eyes of those in 
heaven who were acutely distressed when little boys mis- 
behaved. To this day I am a bit uncomfortable when it 
rains. 

When I was eleven I spent most of my waking moments 
trying hard not to make the angels weep. To be honest, I 
was not a little afraid of the angels. It had been impressed 
on me that even angels can be pushed so far and no farther 
by the conduct of bad boys. When the angels stop weeping 
for you and begin to get mad, look out! They then turn 
your case over to the devils, who have cruel black faces, 
horns like goats and claws like tigers, and who have been 


known, on more than one occasion—names, dates and. 


places given—to come, late at night, to the dark bedroom 
of a small boy guilty of wrongdoing and choke him till he 
was purple all over; or in extreme cases—if, for example, 
he had told a lie that day—they might carry him off bodily 
to a nameless but quite surely terrible fate. 

* On many a night I lay in my room, listening, trembling, 
waiting. My door and my window were locked. I thought 
I had been good, but I was taking no chances. When I was 
eleven it was so difficult to 
be sure what was right and 
what wrong. Supposesome 
devil, whirling through the 
blackness outside, had 
heard how in church that 
day I had irreverently 
laughed out loud when the 
mouse scampered across 
the fatlap of Mrs. Bannon, 
whose pew was next to 
ours. Had I sufficiently 
expiated thatsin? Agonies 
of doubt and contrition 
kept meawake—especially 
if it was raining. I was in 
a dilemma, both horns of 
which were sharp. I knew 
I should leave my window 
open. Small boys who 
slept with closed windows, 
I had been warned, iney- 
itably contracted a truly 
awful disease called Two 
Buckle Roses and coughed 
and coughed until nothing 
was left of them. On the 
other hand, to leave the 
window open was to invite 
the devils. So I kept my 
window tight shut, be- 
cause, I decided, it was 
preferable to waste away 
honorably from Two 
Buckle Roses than to be 
found some morning 
choked purple all over, and 
thus be a lasting disgrace 
to my parents. 

So I was a good child. 
I played sedately. I 
washed willingly. I never 
carried moribund frogs in 
my pocket. No chalked 
words on the back fences 
were ever of my author- 
ship. Above all, I never 
told lies. To lie, I knew, 
was the cardinal, the un- 
forgivable sin. 

That virtue is always re- 
warded was a tenet of my 
credo. Mine was, and 
richly. Once a week I was 
permitted to visit my 
Great-aunt Ellen. 

“But you must not be 
noisy,’ my mother always 
said, ‘‘and you must not 
fidget. Aunt Ellen is del- 
icate.”’ 


TD 
LD 


There were always many flowers in Aunt Ellen’s room, 
and there were flowers just outside her window in the 
garden of the big old-fashioned house, set among pine trees 
on a quiet hill outside the town. I thought her spacious 
room the most beautiful place in the world, and I thought 
her the most beautiful woman, with her calm face, as 
white almost as her hair, and her odd smile and her gentle 
way with me. 

Always when I came to see her she had a fascinating new 
book to read to me in a voice so low it was really a whisper. 
I sat on a little stool at her bedside and listened, big eyed, 
as she read tome. She always chose books of adventure in 
strange and distant places. As she read, I knew that her 
eyes were as bright and interested as my own. The day I 
went to see her was always the happiest day of my week. I 
knew she would read to me about far-away lands and 
show me pictures too. Together we explored Java, with its 
temples and its dancers; we sailed a junk along the Yangtse- 
Kiang and viewed the magical pagodas of Peking, and 
the Great Wall; we climbed Mount Vesuvius; breathlessly 
we glided down the Grand Canal in our gondola; together 
we saw Cairo and Athens and Vienna and Madrid. 
But we lingered longest in Paris, finding our excited way 
through its streets, poking into every corner. Aunt Ellen 
loved Paris, and it was there we went oftenest. On her 
wall, where she could see it from her bed, hung a huge pink 
map of Paris, and she never tired of having me go to it with 
my eyes closed and touch some part of it with my finger 
and tell her what part I touched. 

“Rue Monsieur le Prince?” she would say. ‘Ah, yes— 
an enchanting old street that. Anatole France loved. It’s 


Together We Explored Java; We Sailed a Junk Along the Yangtse:Kiang 
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in the Latin Quarter, and cuts into the Bo i’ Mic 
the Luxembourg Gardens, the loveliest in 
spring the street is gay with laughing boys ay 
the art schools.” 7 
Or again: “‘Your finger is on the Café de la 
the whole world passes if you wait long 
there, while the orchestra plays, you can w 
dramas—comedies, tragedies. Sitting t 
what it means to live.” 
Once when I spelled out the word “Odeon 
and said, ‘‘Yes, it is a great theater. They 
there—and she was the greatest Camille of a) 
not seem to be speaking to me. ; 
I said to her, “‘ Aunt Ellen, when I grow 
to Paris.” 
She looked out through her window at the ; 
which were just beginning to blossom. For ¢} 
since I had known her there was no smile on ] 
“You will go,” she said, ‘“‘some day.” 
“With you?” 
She shook her head. 4 
“No,” she said, ‘‘I can never go. I can 
anywhere.” . 
“But,” I protested, “‘when I am big I’'ll be 
you can lean on me.” ’ 
Aunt Ellen didn’t say anything. She patte 
and I saw that she had closed her eyes. 
On my way home, I was wondering. I kni 
wasn’t very strong, because she stayed in b 
time. But now and then she did walk in h 
on very mild days she went out for a drive 
last coachman | 
carriage in our 
couldn’t she 
I puzzled over 
heard my pare’ 
Aunt Ellen hac 
wasn’t entirely 
this meant; bu 
she must be r 


she always g 
ice cream and p 
could eat. One 
me some tur 

wasn’t Than 
Christmas, bu 
dinary day in Mare) 
this convinced me th 
must be very wealt 
deed. ‘ 


couldn’t go to P 
she wanted t 
My mother lo 


their glances. 
meant, “‘Shall 
Yes, might as 

““You see,” 


self I’m afraid 
live. Her he 
good.” ; 

“But,” I said, ° 
ways say sh 
hearted.” 


cally.” 

This was 
and they saw 
it was. 


whole story?” my 
suggested. ; 
“Tt should | 
ing,’ my moth 
“to little boys 
of their heal 
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“Ah, Goo’ Mornin’,’’ She Said. 


fall young lady went up the gangway to 
(teamer as daintily as a dancer in a stair- 
‘dance; her Kaffir porters lumbered behind 
‘er cabin baggage; and she cast not a look 
| the two tall youngish men who followed 
‘e@ ship, they too with their burdened porters. 
head of the gangway, she had to check to show 
4, and so on—all that silly mess of papers and 
‘matures which keeps little homes for wartime 
ho have survived the war—but the second of 
followed her had only to nod, and the pair of 
ved, as deftly as fairies, into the beautiful and 
nplication of the ship. 

fay, sir!”” A quartermaster pointed, an entrance 
“he second of the two youngish men touched the 
‘he elbow. It was a friendly and guiding touch; 
ther, without looking round, wheeled like a 
jhe word of command, and followed the direction 
nting finger. The tall young lady did not look 
@ saw none of this. 

‘were not as like as brothers, those two youngish 
might have been at least near relations on their 
des. Each was tall, fair of coloring in the begin- 
'ched as to the hair by much sun, warm in the 
‘ same agency, about the same in height and 
ar id not unequal in a certain quiet forcefulness of 
‘Mm a fashion of level-browed readiness for events 
‘ity to meet them. 

) two-berth cabin, they spoke no word together 
| baggage was deposited and the door had closed 
» stewards who carried it. One of them threw his 
her hat on the upper bunk, sat down on the 
1 put his feet on the nearest suitcase. 

he said, ‘‘where’s the dungeon cell?” 

ke debonairly, yet, somehow, not as a friend 
eak to a friend who shares with him the same 
‘for a three weeks’ companionship. 

“t inquire,” answered the other, still standing, 
ig his head to look at the hat upon the quilt of 
berth. ‘Dare say there is a dungeon cell; 
)€ anyway. But it’s for you to say whether we 
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need one or not. At present, I’m asking you how you 
want to travel.” 

The seated man’s eagle-keen face relaxed in a smile in 
which there was no mirth. : 

“First-class, of course,’”’ he answered. ‘“‘What did you 
think?” 

The other did not respond to the smile. He paused 
while he sorted his words and adjusted them to his meaning. 

““Y ou know quite well what I mean,” he answered. ‘‘Am 
I to let you loose to browse around the decks with the 
other passengers as you please, Fallon; or has everybody 
got to know that I’m a Scotland Yard man taking you 
home to stand your trial? As for me, I don’t care a damn. 
You can take your exercise on deck by my side, come down 
with me, go up with me, eat with me watching you and 
everybody looking at you like a nasty kind of snake in a 
zoo, or ——”’ 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘It’s for you tosay. If you 
want to behave and be a good boy, I’ll go as far as to let 
you travel as if you were a bank clerk going home on leave. 
You’ll stay on board with me at Madeira, of course; but 
nobody would know. You see, Fallon, I’m taking your 
word in this—once we’re at sea!”’ 

The other looked at him, no longer smiling. ‘I’m not 
Fallon, you poor fool,’ he said. ‘‘How many million times 
have I told you that—and that I’ll never answer to that 
name? My name’s Fearon—Fearon—Fearon! I’ve been 
telling everybody that for the last ten weeks. I’ll travel as 
I can; but I’m damned if I’ll travel under the false name 
you and those Cape policemen have cooked up for me. I 
know where I’m going!” ° 

The detective inspector nodded. ‘‘Yes, you know!” 

“You don’t, though,” snapped the seated man. He 
leaned back against the white-enameled bulkhead, padded 
over the settee to the height of his shoulders—passengers 
generally do not know why those cabins are so generously 


“1 *’Ave Bin Watchin’ an’ Waitin’ for Sombodee to Come to Talk Wit’ Me"’ 


padded—and laughed a moment. ‘‘Stand my trial! 

Somebody’s going to stand his trial, all right! A 

nasty little private trial before a commissioner or 

something like that, and you’ll come out of it as a 

poor crumpled-up little ex-Inspector Get-Poor-Quick 
Wallingford, with the accents on the ‘ex’ and the ‘poor.’ 
So,” he shrugged in his turn, ‘I’ve no choice. Do as you 
blooming well please.”’ 

The detective inspector did not move save to bow his 
head slowly in a long. considering nod. 

“You might even be right,’’ he said mildly, “‘except for 
about ten thousand things. For instance, I didn’t arrest 
you. The Cape police did that and I’m obeying orders in 
taking you from them and bringing you home. And 
second, you’re Fallon; and you’ve three weeks, just about, 
to argue that with me for the sake of conversation; but 
you can bea duke for all I care. I’m as much under orders 
as if I was a soldier, and you’re my prisoner.” 

The other sneered. ‘‘Soldier! You’re my jailer!” 

The detective inspector nodded. ‘‘That too,” he agreed. 
‘But there’s a difference, ’cos it’s up to you, Fallon—well, 
Fearon, then ——” 

He broke off and, where he stood, with his arm on the 
coaming of the upper berth, he looked for some seconds 
through the scuttle. He turned his head to his prisoner. 

“We're off,’ he said. ‘‘Left it till the last minute for 
your sake, ’case anybody knew us comin’ aboard. Can’t 
you hear those engines?”’ 

The seated man smiled. ‘‘Was your man Fallon a great 
traveler?” he asked. ‘‘In his character, ought I to be?” 

“Tn his character, and with the money he stole, and his 
ways of skipping about—though I never knew him to use 
the Dominions before—you ought to be a very great 
traveler,’’ answered the detective inspector. ‘‘But you’re 
playing something on me; you heard those engines start.” 

The seated man, Fallon or Fearon, nodded. ‘‘’Course 
I did,” he said. ‘But I didn’t know yet whether I was 
free to go on deck or whether you were going to put hand- 
cuffs on me and show me off as one of your specimens. I 
rather hoped you’d do the latter.” 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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“What Kind of a 
Pain is it, Joe?” 


S THERE was no 
A other way of get- 
ting rid of Queen 
Elizabeth, whose gilded 
ruff had a sprinkling 
of little dollar signs on 
its fluffy edge, Stukely 
said, ‘“‘All right, I’ll 
marry you,” and at 
once tried to run behind the column of Lord Nelson, 
which was awkwardly planted everywhere on the tilted 
slope of London, and painted pink. But a hazy grand 
chamberlain in black velvet began to take down his name 
and address. Stukely gasped,‘‘ Kent—Stukely George—St. 
Philip’s Church, New—no, Gossetville, New York—I’m 
twenty-one years old. . . . I wv 

Nelson’s column now became a red triangle, and in that 
form a voice said wearily, “Aw right, babe!” 

It was a great relief to sit up in a bundle of sheets and to 
let the gilded queen’s prickly image slide back to its place 
among unreal things. Joe Fancher sulkily stretched his 
arms, already tanning with the first warmth of May, and 
said, ‘Yes, but I’ll say one thing for you, ace—you us’ly 
wait till daylight before you have nightmares. Uh-huh! 
"N’ that’s sorta commendable. I feel right sad, 
fella, an’ you’ll kindly go watch ’em milk.” 

Stukely yawned, ‘‘Of course. I was in London.”’ 

“You sounded more like you were in a dentist’s tender 
care, kid. They sent my b’talion over to London to p’rade 
oncet after that war in France was oveh,” Joe drawled, 
sitting down on the floor, suddenly very much the Geor- 
gian; ‘“‘only I was in hospital, havin’ ’at pneumonia.” 

“T never knew you’d had pneumonia, Joe.” 

“Kid,” his sister’s husband murmured, ‘all men are 
liars. When I was young I useda like to let on I never had 
been sick in my life. Yeh, like one of those Yiddish kings 
daddy useda preach about down in Gawgia, I useda kinda 
wave my chest round an’ lie very much about myself. 
Uh-huh! I had pneumonia in France f’rocious an’ pretty 
near died. Only grandmamma an’ daddy dunno so much 
to this day. When you’re eighteen you’re r’mantic. 
What’s an esthetic shiver, babe?” 

“Huh?” 

“Don’t be so coarse, Stuke!”’ Joe said crossly, rolling 
his turquoise eyes. “‘‘Huh?’ You sound like me! Re- 
member your daddy useda be the handsomest Episcopal 
preacher in New York, an’ act like it. . What’s an 
esthetic shiver?’’ 

“Where on earth did you pick that up?” 

Joe dropped his fair head on his knees and said dolor- 
ously, “‘Had mea gran’ bellyache all night. Been readin’ a 
Frawg novel—very damn complicated an’ refined. I take 
it ’at frisson esthétique means esthetic shiver—huh? 
Lit’ry cheeses can do moh harm to language than ——” 

“Tt’s—it’s the kind of feeling you get. when you see 
something awf’ly—awf'ly artistic or—or pretty,” Stukely 
explained, kicking his feet out of the sheets. 

“Yes? . . . People shiver very diffrent. When daddy 
useda preach out in Missouri State, Jasper Whibble’s 
Uncle Dan would shiver extremely hard all evenin’ until 
his wife got him down the bottle of ——” 

He shivered; muscles hitched under the thin stuff of his 
pajamas and he sat in quiet movement, twitching like a 
dog asleep. 

“‘Indigestion?”’ 

“Nuffin’ so ’ristocratic, ace. Just plain bellyache. .. . 
Gonna go back to bed. This time two years ago I couldn’t 


of been so luxurious, kinda, Z 
or ha’ taken time out to be 
sick. It’s convenient we’ve 
got two hired guys,’ he 
drawled, and got to his feet 
in the usual oily movement that seemed never to involve 
a muscle; then his eyes darkened and he said ‘‘ Yow!” 
with a deliberate emphasis, ripping open his jacket, to 
duck his brown chin in against a white chest and study his 
flat stomach busily. 

“What kind of a pain is it, Joe?”’ 

“Very damn plain an’ awful uninterestin’, babe. . . 
Go watch ’em milk, an’ be a good boy.” 

Stukely wriggled into clothes, frowning a little, and 
walked nervously around the tall stiffened figure in faded 
blue pajamas. It would be very rude—unfraternal—to 
tell Joe that three slices of lemon pie at the end of last 
night’s bridge had something to do with that plain pain. 
Anyhow, it was his morning to superintend the milking of 
the Reverend Gavin Kent’s thirty cows. A dairy farm was 
a dairy farm, and Joe was twenty-five years old. Stukely 
politely forgot the pie and suggested, ‘“‘Soda?”’ 

“T’m so full of soda all I need’s a hot pan to raise me in, 
ace. . . . G’ onan’ don’t fret y’self. On y’ way, babe.” 

The dark boy lazied downstairs in the docile glumness of 
half-wakened minds and stopped in the green living hall to 
lace a forgotten moccasin. Robins were desperately quar- 
reling in maples before the old farmhouse; the light made 
pale, differing patches on the innumerable books that lined 
this room. Somehow he always paused here to see if any- 
thing had happened in the night, and nothing ever had 
happened to the many worn chairs or the books and the 
piano, although once a cigarette had fired some papers on 
his father’s desk, and these had placidly smoldered, scar- 
ring the white ceiling; and once Joseph Fancher, Jr., had 
been quite forgotten in his basket beside the fireplace and 
had wailed reports of his loneliness to his uncle in the dawn 
of a blizzard last winter. Nothing was wrong this morn- 
ing. Stukely set a southern window open and then un- 
bolted the cream-colored door into the pillared porch. A 
woman with red hair promptly slid against his legs in a 
tumble of yellow wrappings and then lay gracelessly across 
the sill with her silver slippers pointed upward primly at 
the porch’s roof. Everything inside his head dis- 
connected; he lifted one foot from a dangerous 
loop of the yellow cloak and then said helplessly, 

“Oh, mother!” in a voice that disturbed nothing. 

After a little he be- 
gan to think that 
literature was ex- 
traordinarily true. He 
had all the sensations 


ee? 
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that you read aby 
books. His brown 
were sponges—lun 
wood—ten times thej 
everyday. His heart 
after a choking performance inside his chest, His 
still seemed to be hollow; his tongue had to be moi 
nine times before its dryness slacked, and sweat infay 
wriggled on his neck, hunting the edge of his jersey, 
had to be calm, though. Twenty-one years old, 
Not dead. All this yellow gauze with embroide 
silver iris stirred on her breast slowly and the fa 
color. She was just a woman. . . . It came to hi 
she might be drunk. And then that was impossib] 
young. She was asleep. Yes, she had gone to sk 
hidden reasons, sitting on the doorstep. Certainly, 
ing was too absurd to happen. Wasn’t his father 
cessful dairy farmer, by accident of being Joe Pay 
father-in-law? Therefore, it was not at all absurd 
red-haired girl in a silver gown and a tremulous cl 
yellow gauze had gone to sleep on the doorsill of a 
outside Gossetville, New York. He thought tremen 
and dug his nails into his palms. People did that in 
too. Meanwhile his tongue was wet again and so § 
said “I say—look here!” ineffectively against the 
quil silence of this slim thing on the floor. The 
yapped in funny rising and descending scales of sow 
a cloud shaped as a flying owl came from Poughl 
eastward with edges silvery in the amiable dawn. 
was clinking down at the barns. This shallow 
brightened everywhere and the new cupola of Gosse! 
post office became a golden bulb on the edge of the 
Suddenly he shivered in a wind from nowhere, anc 
dered why he shivered. ‘ 4 
The Reverend Gavin Kent came pacing quietly a 
the northern pillars of the porch with his cur 
gularly neat and his black waistcoat flapping it 
burden of cigarette case and match box gently, just s 
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“‘Artemidora,” the 
Reverend Gavin 
Kent Assured Her, 

“I Wouldn't Think 
of Offering You 
Any Advice. You 
Seem Inordinately 
A ble to Take Care 

of Yourself” 

5 


noises reached his son’s ear. The slim old man 
h his hands behind him and without hesitation, 
|; thick yellow glasses rode his arched nose and 
1e things. 
jtukely, he said in the least movement of his 
ice, “‘My dear boy, don’t waken her. . . 
here.” 
j rubbed his black hair smoother, and blushed, 
mething that he didn’t understand, and stepped 
t the silver slippers, pathetically small when he 
wn at them. He lumbered ten feet, down the 
e porch, onto blue gravel of the driveway and 
ips. 
vid the Reverend Gavin Kent, “‘is frightfully 


‘” his one son admitted. 

ally as the telephone’s so close to her. If we 
r father But,” the retired rector of Saint 
aurch observed, 
i ys been the most 
| bad-tempered, 
ididiot I’ve ever 
Although, of 
\'s an admirable 
jd a very kind- 
pson,in his way.” 
-” said Stukely. 


‘n't you in bed, 


je,’ the old man 
1 a certain com- 
‘T never went to 
yne to sleep over 
ind Artemidora 
nd I let her in.” 
art?” 

idora. Didn’t 
1ize her?”’ 

» had a frozen 
pure rage. Why 
recognize any- 

ed Artemidora? 

1 be named Ar- 

| No, this was 

: On an empty 

10! 

, “Awf’ly sorry, 

y heard of any- 

/ named Artemi- 

Are you sure?”’ 

fellow, it’s 

‘midora Fergus- 

a to come to 

(days when you 

3s. They lived 

{venth Street and 

jasson was one of 

es. But of course 

\dn’t remember 

|died years ago. 

/t well, but did 

particular about 

(jays makes me 

(9 be up all night. 

(| Mrs. Fergusson 

| and void and 

saweedy. She 
oc and never 
amything. ... 
a seems quite a 

(child, but she 

eadfully. . . . 

‘ely lines those 

terrible old man > 

linding his ciga- 


ra, gods invis- 
‘you were lying 
jalan your couch, 
‘und the sandal to 
slender foot —— 


it ‘slender feet,’ 

| stopped looking at Artemidora’s slender feet 
yulder and said insanely, “I don’t think I ever 
48ir. SureI didn’t. Lovely, yes, sir. But « 
‘very elusive little poem,” his father benignly 
, “but it has some charming passages. His 
ns had more sound than sense.” 

tey?” Stukely muttered. ‘‘ Well, what a 
‘case,’ the Reverend Gavin Kent intoned, light- 
ch, “it’s an impossible situation. Of course, she 
gles. I dare say that’s the better attitude. Only, 
‘when I was your age all that a well-brought-up 
‘do in the case would be to scream and faint at 
half an hour. Yes, it’s really wiser to giggle. 


- 


The Silver Skirt Came Fiuttering Down the Treads. 


And perhaps if society at large—I use the word,” he ex- 
plained, with a scholar’s precision, ‘‘to indicate everybody 
from milkmen’s wives to—er—the unnecessarily rich— 
would make up their minds to giggle over these things in- 
stead of making a stupid fuss, we’d all be more comfort- 
able. We allow our sense of propriety to ——”’ 

An airy female voice said crisply, ‘“‘Oh, hell!”’ and 
both of Stukely’s feet left the gravel in a nervous bounce. 

“Artemidora!”’ 

The girl patted her mouth three times and said, ‘All 
right. ’Xcuse me. I’m naturally tough, y’ know.”’ She 
sat on the doorsill and beamed at the Reverend Gavin 
Kent with the drowsy smile of a fed baby, curling one 
silver foot under the other as she asked, ‘“‘ Where did you 
leave that breezy Western jackass?” 

**Artemidora,’”’. Doctor Kent declaimed in his fullest 
barytone, “‘do be charitable! This is entirely your fault in 
the first place, and he’s probably a nice lad—of the kind.” 


The Girl Said, 


Men are the Most 


“Of the kind! Um-hum,”’ Miss Fergusson grunted, pat- 
ting another yawn. “All right. Yes, nice of the kind. 
Have it your own way. He breathes down your back 
when you dance with him. Of course, he’s perfectly darling 
in a swimming suit. His legs i 

The old man broke in rather anxiously. 

“T don’t think that one marries an anatomy, Artemi- 
dora. I—ah—agree with you that he’s uncouth perhaps, 
but ——” 

“T certainly,” the silver girl interrupted, ‘‘wouldn’t have 
thought of marrying him if he hadn’t an anatomy, I hate 
people with bowlegs and things. Where did you chain 
him up?” 


“Lemon Pie! At Midnight! 
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‘“‘He’s sitting in his car, down the road. I really think 
you’d better call up your father and explain to him 
that ——” 

“My dear boy,’’ Miss Fergusson yawned, “I wouldn’t 
call father up for anything on earth! I’m fed up on dad. 
No, I’llstay here. Norah’s things ought to fit me. ’N’ then 
you get me into some hospital. I don’t care where. If I 
go back to Saint Phil’s, that’s in New York, and father’ll 
come and sit on me. . Don’t tell me I’m un- 
daughterly either. He can amuse himself lecturing Gin- 
evra and Maurice. They’re dumb bunnies and it’ll do 
’em good.” 

“‘ Artemidora,” the Reverend Gavin Kent assured her, 
“T wouldn’t think of offering you any advice. You seem 
inordinately able to take care of yourself. That boy’s eye, 
in my young days, would have been treated with a piece of 
raw beefsteak or a leech. But your whole performance is 
perfectly conscienceless and you should be spanked. You 
encourage this boy and 
then you elope with him 
and then ——” 

“He can go straight 
back to Harvard. He’sa 
good driver and ought to 
be able to make Boston in 
four hours, if he half tries. 
He’s an unqualified yokel 
and I wish I’d broken his 
nose.” 

“You'll shock Stukely.”’ 

Miss Fergusson patted 
her next yawn and looked 
at Stukely with eyes of 
some indiscernible color, 
then observed, ‘‘Shouldn’t 
have known him, he’s 
grownso. Howoldishe?”’ 

“‘He’s still a year older 
than you.” 

“Tshe? Twenty-one? 
Big brute,’”’ the girl re- 
flected. ‘‘Well, the pro- 
gram is to get me into 
another nurses’ training 
school in Chicago or one 
of those places. Aunt 
Emily’ll give me some 
money,and father can have 
his fun getting Ginevra 
married off to a bacteri- 
ologist with pink ears.” 

‘* Artemidora, I refuse to 
believe that Doctor Fer- 
gusson wanted you to 
marry a bacteriologist with 
pink ears.” 

Yes, her eyes were gray. 
Stukely saw that much 
when she sat staring at 
Doctor Kent for a time 
with her fingers spread 
over her chin. And her 
hair was a welter of coiling 
copper bands around her 
head, with something silver 
lost in the red profusion. 

““Dad’s asked him to 
dinner four times this 
week.” 

The old clergyman blew 
smoke and affably intoned, 
“*Perhaps your young ego- 
tism translated that fact 
into another, my dear. 
Perhaps Doctor Fergusson 
merely wanted to talk bac- 
teriology—a very interest- 
ing department of science 
about which most people 
know nothing. The upshot 
was that youran away with 
this—er—breezy Western 
jackass and blacked his 
eye, which ——”’ 

“He tried to kiss me!”’ 

“Tf you run away with healthy young men, Artemidora, 
that accident is quite likely to overtake you.” 

“Don’t be sardonic,”’ the girl ordered. ‘‘ You’re a darling 
old thing, and heaven knows that you’ve saved my life, but 
don’t call me an idiot! Of course, I am! But then you’ve 
never lived with a gloom like dad, with a hospital next 
door and had to hear about the internes making mistakes 
in diagnoses every dinner. And his ears are pink, 
and shiny. They look varnished.” 

Stukely rubbed his ears. 

“Very well, Artemidora. I’ve advised your young man 
to go about his business. It’s the inalienable right of pretty 

(Continued on Page 154) 
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and its invironment is of my mother in 

her dressing room, and of myself sitting 
beside her on a long shelf watching her make 
up before her mirror. This was in Boston, in 
the spring of 1882, I think, when she played 
Henriette in The Two Orphans. Dressed in a 
white muslin negligee trimmed with cascades 
of lace, with little knots of black velvet ribbon 
under each fold and a band of black velvet 
about her throat, she seemed to me even then 
infinitely beautiful and different from all other 
women. Beside her lay the ruffled lawn cap, 
the white lace fichu, the delicate lace-edged 
apron. I watched her while she rouged her 
cheeks with a rabbit’s foot and darkened her 
lashes with a hairpin dipped in black cos- 
metic. 

Somewhere under the stage I could hear 
violins tuning up. Outside her door came 
the voice of the call boy, ‘Half hour, half 
hour!’”’ I never hear the muted violins before 
an overture that they do not bring tears to my 
eyes and a queer choked feeling in my throat 
for no reason at all, except that they mean 
her and those days when her love and presence 
filled my life. Not tears of sadness, but just 
something that calls and finds an answer 
within. Trumpets in the blood, the French 
say. 

On each side of the tall narrow mirror were 
gas jets inclosed in wire masks. It was years 
before I realized what these were for. I had 
always thought they had been placed there 
purposely and solely to support various uten- 
sils for theatrical light housekeeping. We 
would hold delightfully intimate tea parties 
after the performance, with other members 
of the company dropping in socially, and my 
final glass of milk was always warmed slightly 
over one in cold weather. 

In looking back, I know I liked her large 
Saratoga trunk better than anything in her 
dressing room. It was like a magician’s trunk 
to me, from which my mother produced all of 
that paraphernalia of home life behind the 
scenes. No matter how bare or uninspiring 
the outlook might be when she took posses- 
sion, once the trunk lid was raised, cushions, 
hangings and photographs transformed it into 
a place of familiar comforts and keepsakes. 

It had two large deep tills. Two years later my baby 
sister used to be nursed and put to sleep in the top one 
while our mother went on the stage. The personal props 
which she carried were our first toys. I have an old silver 
dagger, hand-chased, which belonged to the elder Booth, 
marked with curious indentations along its sheath where 
Beatrice cut her first teeth on it. There was a long sandal- 
wood box inlaid with mother-of-pearl given to my mother 
by Charlotte Cushman when she played her first engage- 
ment with her as a girl of fifteen. It was filled with stage 
jewelry, a crown of paste rubies and pearls for royal 
roles, and many pairs of earrings. I loved the gypsy ones 
best, of silver edged in bangles that tinkled when she 
moved her head, and the jumble of necklaces that always 
needed untangling. 


[Nex first memory that I have of the stage 


Memories of My Mother 


iN coeie anaes too, with this early memory is the mingled 
fragrance from the trunk the moment the lid wasraised, 
a curiously fascinating blend—her favorite powder, her 
favorite perfume, heliotrope, the leather odor of her 
Rosalind jerkin and high boots of soft, leaf-brown suéde 
laced at the sides, her black-lacquered make-up box filled 
with grease paint, with the trays beneath for wigs, and 
layers of costumes with sachet bags of faded satin filled 
with down from milkweed pods I had gathered with her at 
our home in Pascoag, Rhode Island, laid between, which 
were sprinkled with violet and heliotrope. There were 
wonderful hats, which I loved to try on; poke bonnets with 
the front filled with soft satin roses, and curious little pan- 
cake effects which were worn perched high on an elaborate 
chignon, and a large cavalier-brimmed beaver with a 
dashing, trailing plume of royal purple. This she wore as 
Marco in The Marble Heart. 

There always seemed to be some kind of half-finished 
sewing or knitting lying on the dressing-room shelf, some- 
thing which she was making between scenes for me. 
During rehearsals she would sit quietly at work, while I 
played by myself, dressing up with bits of her wardrobe 
taken from the trunk. There were long silk stockings of 
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Miss Forrester, From a Photograph Made for Her Father in 1888 


varied colors which I could pull on and pin to my waist 
for make-believe tights, scarfs of tulle and Columbine 
skirts of tarletan, Zouave jackets, crimson and orange, 
spangled in gold. Best of all, I liked to try on her long 
blond wig, the one she wore in Ophelia. 
It reached nearly to the floor on me, and 
over it I could pull with my two hands 
a closely netted cap of pearls that was 
Juliet’s chief beauty to me. 

She was twenty-two then and I was 
four, but I can easily shut my eyes and 
bring back the sweet, vivid memory ‘of 
her. Long dark-brown hair, lustrous, 
soft, falling below her waist in deep rip- 
ples. When we were at home on the farm 
she always wore it plaited in two heavy 
braids down her back. I would steal up 
behind her as she sat studying a new rdéle 
under the trees in the orchard and twist 
her braids about her throat to make her 
lean back her head and kiss me. I re- 
member, too, the satin softness of her 
long white arms. I have fallen asleep 
wishing for her when she was away on 
the road and wakened to find her arms 
close about me and the wonder of her face 
asleep beside me on the pillow. And some- 
times I have wakened in the dark, to feel 
her tears on my face and her hair falling 
around me like a veil, when she had to 
leave me behind. 

She was slender and of medium height, 
with a peculiar grace of bearing, a state- 
liness that was half foreign and seemed to separate her 
from other women. Her skin was very fine and white. I 
have held her hands in mine and wondered how they 
could be so clear and white. When we played through the 
South, the year following the earthquake there, I saw mag- 
nolias for the first time and thought their petals matched 
my mother’s skin. Her eyes were dark brown, long in 
shape and heavy-lidded, It seemed to me as if they 
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always held an expression of 
haps it was only a dreamy aloofne 
never scolded me or appeared to bein 
I remember the joy of her smile, 
rarely laughed aloud, and this seemed 
to me. ae 
The worst rebuke I could receive f 
was when she drew me close in her a: 
gazed reproachfully into my eyes as 
“‘How could you, dear?” I have mel 
contrite misery at the mere thought 
ing hurt or disappointed her, 
From the time I was four until I wag’ 
I played with her either in stock orwit! 
ing road companies, most] dram a 
ertoire. , c 
East, west and south we journeyed 
ing the same routes year after ye 
always surprised me when people w 
met were sorry for me. They could ; 
ceive of the thrill and charm the roy 
of the stage held for a child. The da 
tacts with new scenes and associa 
ever-changing scenery, each day a ney, 
ture, and over it all the peculiar glai 
belonging to the profession, a worl 
from everyday monotony. One cau 
spirit of it concretely in getting on 
bound overland out of the New York 
hearing the conductor ask as you n 
the little steps to the sleeper, “Com 
You nod and are passed along, spe 
from common clay, glorified by his 1 
tion in the crowd. { 


First Appearance on Any St 


HE earliest memories are curious 

tuated, high-lighted by little thin 
appealed especially to the imaginati 
child, like points of candlelight on a Ch 
tree in the dark. I know that I made: 
appearance as Little Harry in Uncle 
Cabin. This was in Fall River, Ma 
setts, in 1882. William E. Sterling 
Uncle Tom, a deep-voiced, heavy-se 
who said amusing things with a serio! 
His wife, Marie Wellesley, played M. 
Clair. Eight years afterward we were 
stock company for a year in Minnea| 
the Standard Theater, but my on 
memory of Miss Wellesley is delivering the race 
in London Assurance. She played Lady Gay Spank 
seemed to me delightfully vivacious and sparklin 
My mother and she were close friends. Hatti 


played Topsy and tat 
the song and breakd 
Ise de gal what nei 
born, | 
Aunt Sue, raised 1i 
corn; ie ; 


| 


’Spects Ah growed 
dark morn, 
Ching-a-ring-a-t 
ricket. ie 


Lvl) Miss 
fair, at 

Says if I’m good I 
there; q 

But I tell her I don 

Ching-a-ring-a-) 

ricket. 


Some years afterw 
wrote the famous so! 
Alabama Coon, 
have a diminutive cr 
petticoat in rain 


ey 


that she | 


tween scenes in 
room. The 
was played by 
Reid’s father, 

tall, cheerful young man with curly blond hair 
roll on his forehead. I do not know who wasS 
but he looms out of the past as a terrific person 
boots and broad-brimmed felt hat, cracking 4 
whip over the crouching Uncle Tom. It seem 
if everyone made a good deal of noise, and 
looked like oval spots of light, ring on ring, 
blown upside down from a pipe, with no appa 


oe 
Eva, ki 


te actors in this company were three trained 
hounds with haughty eyes and heavy under- 
{ jaws, Sultan, Cesar and Monarch. They were 


+ Sultan alone, take part in the play. To see 
nderful dogs is worth the price of admission.” 


-morning before rehearsal the dogs were taken 
airing by a boy named Reddy. I loved to feed 
jips of sugar and ride on their backs, hanging to 
je brass-spiked collars, followed by children along 
js. At night, in the ice scene, when they were 
to trail the runaway slaves, I dreaded hearing 
-and having myself and my mother chased by 
n when I knew it was not real danger. But it 
2m friendly. One night I took some lumps of 
ny hand just as we were going on stage. I had 
m from the hotel bowl at. supper, and when the 
{: plunging and straining at their chains I hid the 
ler the shawl I was wrapped in until we were 
‘ddle of the stage in the midst of the heaving ice 
‘ne dogs are let loose just as Eliza and her child 
) opposite shore in the upper right entrance. As 
2d on the stage, baying, with great open red jaws, 
iolins deepened their tremolo, I held out my hand 
vith the lumps of sugar in it and they were de- 
(hey understood at once and all stopped baying, 
|) to get the sugar. My mother hastened off stage, 
/ was laughter out front, and I heard 

‘ng asking hoarsely what ailed the 


t that Reddy must have 
from punishment some- 

| henext morning he gave 

tst lesson in realistic 


( youre out in front,” 

| ‘ously, ‘you mustn’t 
ltything in the world 
‘acting, and dogs 
ither.’”’ 

npany had a long 

id after New Eng- 
(was sent home to 
there I was born, at 
thode Island. It was 
lage then, dependent 
y its prosperity, and 
it thirty miles, I think, 
‘of Providence. Iremem- 
(2d on a hill two miles out of 
, overlooking a valley with a 
ride tumbling horseshoe falls. There 
bo within hearing, and I loved to 
ithe road and findit. The big cir- 
jjummed its way through traveling 
ent showers of sawdust into the air 
‘le sun motes. 


| Life Under a Matriarchy 

} 

hes had about ninety acres, with a 
quare house. It had been painted 
', but this had worn off, leaving 
| silver-gray clapboards overgrown 
‘and honeysuckle vines. It had 
quilt on as afterthoughts, one used 
shed, one as a storeroom and one 
hed. There was‘a corncrib, built 
ek piling, where guinea hens and 
‘ok refuge from the sunlight. It 
he on its hilltop, overlooking three 
h rambling stubbly fields leading 
.old family burial plot, and be- 
hirty acres of white pine which has 
ut since Centennial year. I used 
| he open kitchen fireplace with its 
ovens, and Windsor chairs on either 
isten to all the important events 
appened there, and wish that I had 
a few years earlier. 

'ne woods one crept under the hem- 
}ies and found arbutusin thespring, 
@rpine needles. You had to trace 
grance, I discovered. At one place 
altar on a granite ridge. Steps 
"ewed in the rock, and one could 
» the top and see where the stone 
1 out. People said the Indians 
ifices there. I don’t know about 
is. It made a good bird bath 
place. If one sat perfectly still 
voods, deer would come and go 


like stealthy shadows, and gray squirrels came fearlessly 
up to one, and mother partridges and quail paraded their 
progeny through the hazel and alder underbrush. 

When I was very small, there lived in this old house a 
regular matriarchy of female relatives, my great-great- 
grandmother, Betsy Benchley Mills, a step-great-grand- 
mother, Caroline, and various relatives who came and 
went like characters in a play; an Aunt Fanny, from 
Richmond, Virginia, who always spoke softly and dressed 
richly; a Great-aunt Amy from North Providence, who 
arrived laden with bundles, gifts for everyone, and seed 
corn and squash. The kitchen would be marvelously 
littered up when Aunt Amy arrived, but I loved her 
dearly. She usually brought me stuffed animals that she 
had cut out of flannel and buttonholed around, amazing 
zodlogical specimens that could never have been found 
on land or sea. 

There were many cousins, too, but these are shadowy in 
memory except a gallant figure in lavender trousers and 
a flowing cravat, Cousin Eugene, from Boston; and a tall 
spare Cousin Maria Angell, whom I always regarded with 
mingled doubt and gratitude. One day I swallowed a 
codfish bone at dinner, and she seized me promptly and 
rammed a long forefinger down my throat and saved my 
life. Another time I took a flat-bottomed rowboat and 
went out after water lilies in the pond when I had been 
sent to gather pine cones in a basket for kindling. I fell 
out of the boat, but my starched pink petticoats kept me 
afloat like an opened parasol until the hired man rushed 
down and rescued me. It happened that the first hands I 
fell into were Cousin Maria’s, and she took the family law 
into them. It was the first thorough and conscientious 
spanking I had ever received, and I did not care for her 

afterward, although I am sure she was an esti- 
mable lady. 

As far as I could see, all husbands ap- 
peared to have passed on. The old 

home remained, a legacy to which 

all had a claim. Great-great- 
grandmother was ninety-five 
and sat all day in a high-backed 
winged armchair in the south 
chamber upstairs. She was 
very thin and fragile, like the 
old white porcelain set of 
dishes in the parlor china 
closet. She had been a Quak- 
eress. PerhapsI should say 
she was a Quakeress, for she 


Miss Forrester’s Mother as Billie Piper in The Danites, 
In Circle — The Author at Twelve Years of Age 
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always spoke 
to me with 
“‘thee’’ and 
“thou, and 
dressed in 
dove-gray silk 
with long gray- 
satin streamers 
to her little lace 
cap. The cap 
seemed to me 
wrong fora 
Quakeress to 
wear, even at 
ninety-five; it 
was so becom- 
ing and so airy 
looking on her 
soft white 
puffs. Her feet 
I never saw. 
They were al- 
ways covered 
by her long full 
skirts as they 
rested on a lit- 
tle haircloth- 
covered foot- 
stool. Shewore 
a white lawn apron, fresh each morning, with pockets, and 
these were filled with pink and white round peppermint 
lozenges and dried arrowroot. On the little three-legged 
candle stand beside her was her knitting. All she did daily 
was to knit and read her Bible alternately. She knit stock- 
ings for the entire family, around and around, without 
ceasing, from herself down tome. Mine always had alittle 
green vine running up one side and I used to wonder how 
she ever put it there. 
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Foreigners in the Family Circle 


So METIMES I would open her door very softly and look 
in at her, and she would look over her brass-rimmed 
spectacles and smile at me. She kept her silver-rimmed 
ones for the Sabbath. When I came in she would give me 
some of her candy and arrowroot and let me talk to Jolly 
Roger, the old pink-and-gray parrot that swung in a ring 
near her. Onthesmall panes of her windows werescratched 
quotations from the Bible. ‘‘ Trust in,God,”’ theysaid; and 
“Fear Not,’ and ‘“‘God is Love.’ I asked 
Great-grandmother Caroline how they got 
there, and she said that Great-great-grand- 
mother Betsy had written them on the glass 
with the point of a diamond. I wondered 
where the diamond was, but did not ask. 

Hidden in the ruffled chintz around her 
chair were deep pockets filled with rolls of 
lace and ribbons and patchwork pieces, but I 
never saw her touch these. Once I asked her 
if I would have a chair like that when I was 
ninety-five, and she laughed for the first and 
only time while I knew her. A little while 
after this she gave me a doll’s chair exactly 
like hers, made out of covered cardboard, and 
it even had pockets in its ruffles. The stitches 
on it were so small you could hardly detect 
them. I believe they found her asleep in the 
chair when I was five years old, and she never 
wakened. 

Her son had been my great-grandfather, 
Abram Standish Mills, and even then I real- 
ized that nobody on the Mills side of the 
family approved of the theatrical profession. 
It was when I was five that I found out about 
certain mysteries in the family: Why my 
grandmother was not there all the time, and 
why we three, she and my mother and myself, 
seemed like altogether different people from 
these older members of the family. 

It was one day when I was lying in a patch 
of sunlight on an oval-braided rug in the 
south entry with Spring, the brown-and-white 
setter, for a pillow. 

I heard great-grandmother say, ‘You 
know, I never did take to foreign folks, 
Martha.” 

There were words passed back and forth, 
but I did not catch them. I only wondered 
who the foreign folks were. I always liked 
Great-grandmother Caroline. Shehadsandy 
hair wound into a tight knot at the back of her 
head, and pale-blue eyes with amber-colored 
lashes. She hummed hymns as she worked 
around the house, and when she was annoyed 
she only said ‘‘Thunderation!’’ under her 
breath. She seemed to me almost aggravat- 
ingly placid when grandmother was home, 

(Continued on Page 100) 
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tions, I now have come to believe that Iam a 

success in my chosen profession. I am, beyond 
a doubt, definitely advancing toward the coveted goal. 
I am slowly emerging as a high-class and 
recognized scenario writer, a fashioner of 
photoplays in Hollywood, and the reason 
I know this is that I have just been fired 
again. This makes the fifth time I have 
been cast adrift without pay. Five leading 
studios have, at various times, led me to 
the front gate, and five general managers 
have told me in so many words that I 
would never do; that I might qualify in 
other lines of human endeavor, but that 
as ascenario composer and shaper of sub- 
titles, I certainly seemed to be the world’s 
flattest tire. 

In the ordinary marts of trade, it is a 
reflection upon a man’s character and skill 
to be dismissed from the service by a chill- 
voiced employer. A dejobbed bookkeeper, 
for instance, is naturally expected to, and 
does go gloomily home to inform his sob- 
bing wife that they are ruined because he 
has been given the gate. A motorman 
who has been forcibly removed from his 
platform and had his crank handle taken 
away from him for running down too 
many flivvers a day has grave trouble 
landing another job, and a dismissed ship’s 
captain must find it exceedingly difficult 
to pick up another berth, with no letter 
of recommendation, and only bitter words 
behind him. 

Opposed to all this, a discharged scenario 
writer stands in a vastly different light, 
and the history of the business proves that 
no continuity man can ever amount to 
anything until he has been let out by at 
least four of the leading studios in Holly- 
wood. Wherefore, I say, I am sitting 
pretty. My day is dawning and my next 
job, when I get it, will probably pay me at 
least fifty a week more. 

To be sure, I am still grieved about Isobel—full name, 
Isobel Keller—and I can plainly see I made a mistake in 
not speaking my mind when the impulse first seized me. 

Isobel was my assistant during the brief tenure of my 
last position, and nobody ever had a better one. She is 
tall, fair, quiet, efficient and self-possessed, and her con- 
versation is worth hearing, especially when she is discuss- 
ing the proper way to wind up a tough outdoor sequence. 
Her eyes are brown and friendly, and she still wears 
her hair the old-fashioned way, which makes her a rather 
startling figure in what has been laughingly called the film 
capital. It was purely by accident and good luck that she 
became my aide, and we worked together smoothly upon 
several pictures for Mr. Mather, the head of the studio 
bearing his name. 

Mr. Mather is not a brilliant man or an idealist, but he 
is a successful producer. He makes motion pictures to 
make money, and has no other object. His grizzled head is 
not in the clouds, and he cares less than nothing about 
making a good picture, or a picture that may possibly lead 
men and women on and up to nobler things. Consequently, 
he has certain definite standards and unshakable opinions, 
and is regarded in the trade as a shrewd, farseeing fellow. 

I was employed by the Mather studio for six months 
without achieving monumental success, turning out a 
steady quantity of work, some of which was used. I gath- 
ered, in time, the impression that Mr. Mather was dissatis- 
fied with me, regarded me as a mediocre scenario writer 
and felt that his organization might be able to stagger 
along without me. I was surprised when the company de- 
cided to make a drama based upon the book, Coral, which 
is not the Mather style, or anywhere near it; and even 
more surprised when Mr. Mather sent for me and gave me 
the assignment. 

“Do your best with this,’”’ he suggested, Orian outlining 
the project and telling me who was to shoot it and who 
would play the various parts. 

‘How long have I?” I asked. 

“Two weeks,” he said briskly. ‘‘We’re in a hurry.” 

“Then,” I said, ‘I would like to have Miss Keller again. 
She helped me before and I feel that I can work best with 
her.” 

“Very well,” said he. “‘I’ll see that you have her. Get at 
this thing immediately and rush it through. And I don’t 
mind telling you, Parkman, that if you fall down this time, 
your job is gone. You have had plenty of opportunity with 
this studio, but you haven’t come through.” 


N ton a long period of fears and uneasy specula- 
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By Frank Condom 


BY CHARLES LASSELL 


I Saw Him the Other Day, on the Boulevard, and He 
Was Looking Jolly and Prosperous, Sitting Back in 
His Large, Blue Limousine 


“‘T will this time,” I said confidently, because I happened 
to be familiar with Coral, and loved it. I likewise knew 
about the great man who wrote it and whose life has been 
an inspiration to lesser souls. In fact, because I was the 
only employe of the studio who knew anything of Henry 
James Colburn, the novelist, I believe I was selected to do 
the continuity, despite what Mather thought of my feeble 
abilities. 


I already knew the character of Coral, and when I found 
that. Mather contemplated a drama of the South Seas, 
with Perry Crowder playing the lead, I wondered over the 
mental process of producers. Perry is broad in his meth- 
ods, and leans to mugging and pulling chairs from under 
people. I was further shocked to learn that the opus would 
be directed by Robert Peel, a man whose methods are de- 
void of subtlety. 

Bob Peel never in his life read a line by Henry James 
Colburn or any other good novelist. He peruses sporting 
newspapers, and could not possibly read anything over 
five hundred words long. It is his directorial custom to have 
things read aloud to him by his suffering assistant. All 
film dramas made by Mr. Peel are about the same in tex- 
ture, and he could make The Flood, Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
and Little Women with the same cast, following the same 
formula, winding up each with the son patting his mother’s 
gray head. 

I realized, considering all this, that I had been given a 
touchy job. 

Miss Keller and I began the Coral assignment at the 
studio and presently moved over to the sunny offices of 
Bill Sutherland, the movie sales agent, who has plenty of 
idle desk room and whose offices on Hollywood Boulevard 
are always silent as a tomb, because Bill is never in them. 
Here was an ideal place to work and think, and Mather 
approved of the idea, especially when I assured him it 
would contribute to the speed of the enterprise. Miss Kel- 
ler agreed too. 
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We plunged into the first treatment, which is 
the hardest going. 
“This may be my final outburst,” I said, the 


ing we started. ‘‘Unless we ring the bell, Mr. h 
has hinted that my name may be stricken fro 
roll.” 

“Then let us do a fine job,” she said heartily, 
isn’t such a tremendous task and you i 
tackled harder things in the past.” 

Isobel is a smiling, sunny diol 
four years younger than myself. ] 
our days of business association, | 
often found great comfort in just | 
at her, particularly when things wer: 
wrong, but I have always conscien 
refrained from gestures of a senti 
sort. . 

I have never at any time tried t 
her hand, and I have never invited | 
to lunch, though I often thought o} 
so. Contemplating a lonely ever 
occasionally was tempted to ask he 
would go to a theater with me, bu 
variably put the thought aside, 

The notion often occurred to hi 
job of dictating long shots and el 
and to ask her suddenly, out ofa ele 
‘Miss Keller, what would you think 
marrying me and struggling along? 

I could always imagine the look 
tense astonishment that would follc 
a wife I knew Isobel would bea s 
because she is a success as a you 
married citizen. She has certain « 
and lovely qualities. Her charact 
strong, vigorous one. Her person 
charming. Her manners are perfe 
she has a delightful smile, which | 
entirely fade even when she is sf 
to objectionable persons and studi 

However, my affairs in Hollywoc 
always been precarious. I have 1 
arrived, though I am sure to ever 
and my financial standing is shaky 
to the point of epilepsy. I have 
supported myself in modest livir 
ditions, but I am sure I could not support a wife 
comfort, not at least until the demand for my a 
grows warmer. ry 

The book Coral was a leisurely South Seas romat 
filled with the strange, colorful material that has 1 
world name for Henry James Colburn. I could i i 
other studios making the picture, but not ours; . 
fancy other actors playing the leading réle, but 1 
wide-mouthed Perry Crowder; and while I knew 0 
tors who might fashion the exotic incidents of Cora 
stirring movie, certainly Bob Peel was not among 
Bob is a:‘respectable man, but he is mentally 1 
His education was sketchy. His travel has been lim 


I fought with the problem for two oe i 
time and fretting with the details of an opening se! 
and at ten o’clock on the third morning, the door 
Sutherland’s office opened and a gray-haired man 
in. 


I glanced up and said ‘‘ Hello” to Mr. Palle 
whom I knew but slightly. He bowed. |¥ 
Pinkerton Smith is a literary specialist who has ¢ 
He is not precisely a novelist, yet I suppose 
him an author, for he writes articles, books 
South Seas; and of nothing but the South A 
unquestioned authority, a successful expert, 
plenty of time, he has been idling in Californ 
months, buying a bit of real estate now and 
visiting the studios, where he is received resp 
“Good morning, Henry,” he said cheeril 
scarcely knows me. “These are nice offices 
“They are not my offices. They belong to 
land.” . 
“Nice anyhow,”’ he said. 
He then discoursed aimlessly for a mort 
of the windows and chatting of this and tha 
him to go, but he lingered. An inspired fla 
Here stood a man who knew the South Seas. 
fellow who personally knew Henry James 
who had traveled with that famous one i 
islands of the world. Would it not be a sple 
have Mr. Smith help me in the Pe 


me? It would. 


th,”’ I said eagerly, and he must have seen the 
ay manner, “you happen to know Henry James 


ily. Left him in Paris a year ago, where he’s 
p with rheumatism. Fine fellow. Why?” 
sow his book, Coral?”’ 
gave him a good part of the stuff. His fourth 
a talk I made to him one afternoon on a train 
t of Chicago.”’ 
aith,”’ I continued earnestly, “I am now en- 
‘ying to do the book over into a motion-picture 
| tis important that I produce a fine continuity. 
ak that you could spare the time to make a few 
i 
‘e said immediately and firmly. ‘Certainly 
'Gone was the sudden dream. 
ty,” I said. ‘Might I-ask - 
\2 I detest motion-picture work. I am a recog- 
jr, and scenarios give me a pain. Sorry, Park- 
. eouldn’t do it—really.”’ 
xd and seemed to be upon the verge of depar- 
)2 did not go, for at that moment, at that exact 
en he was telling me how sorry he was, the door 
Tsobel Keller entered. She was clad in a sum- 
of pink and a dashing hat with a buckle. He 
her. 
I said, looking at Isobel, “‘is Mr. Pinkerton 
s Keller.” 
‘ved. The telephone rang immediately. It was 
ir and he asked if I could come at once to the 
)1 hasty conference on costumes, and excusing 
shed off, leaving my secretary with Mr. Smith, 
tion of immediate departure appeared more or 
> dissolved. 
* minutes I was back at my borrowed office. 
.ooked up as I entered, and his aspect was a bit 
“Parkman,” he 
e been talking over 
pf yours with Miss 
presents a number 
zling angles.”’ 
i I agreed. 
‘no notion that 
r was so interest- 
asked me a while 
i ae I could help 
ing into the thing 
lighly, I find that I 
‘n, because no man 
| Henry James Col- 
ie No living man 
‘South Seas as I 
+n Colburn himself. 
/1, Parkman, to give 
nefit of my advice 
idge.”” 
you,” I said enthu- 
)“T shall be happy 
‘mnything you think 


(, Parkman,”’ he as- 
ith a light gesture. 
e sort of job that 
‘from the artistic 
‘novel, Coral, is a 
work and to put it 
‘Teen interestingly, ° 
‘all the rare Col- 
's, is a task that re- 
'y merely being well 


} 


you are,” I said 
i 


i him again, and 
ppened to glance 
bel I saw that she 
‘with eager girlish 
everything he said. 


‘, lam not a com- 
ile, though it has 
y doubted in some 
os. I perceived in 
4s any man would, 
akerton Smith was 
‘ied by the artistic 
a4smuting Coral to 
sheet, but by the 
of Isobel Keller. 
Onger a young man, 
as handsome. He 
(nd slightly florid. 
ade of bathhouse 
, and he leans 
py mode of dress 
} lend emphasis to 
' independence of 


“‘This,’’ I Said, Looking at Isobel, ‘‘is Mr. 


character. He affects a certain boyishness when dealing 
with women, and it may be that this juvenility deceives, 
but it never fooled me. 

I had heard, with others, that there was, somewhere in 
the remote fastnesses of the East, a Mrs. Smith, a retiring 
background figure, who no longer stood in Mr. Smith’s 
path as he strode relentlessly up and onward to glory. 
Some said Mr. Smith had divorced Mrs. Smith and that 
she was now running a boarding house in Baltimore, while 
others declared he had merely pushed her aside, as one 
pushes anything aside that irritates one or interferes with 
one’s constitutional liberties and personal freedom. 

Mind you, I knew no facts, and I hope I am not a low- 
minded fellow, given to puddling in the less savory details 
of other men’s family affairs. 

Mr. Pinkerton Smith, as far as an observer could tell, 
was now a gayish dog of an author, and gave lively parties 
at his detached bungalow. 

He transfixed little groups of wide-eyed women by tell- 
ing them oracular facts about their souls, and the color of 
their auras, and so he was popular. However, his personal 
affairs concerned me not at all, and I was delighted to hear 
him grow enthusiastic over the Colburn book. But I was 
not fooled in the least. 

“When do you wish to begin?” I inquired. 

“At once,” he said. ‘‘Let’s jump into this.” 

We immediately plunged into Coral, with Isobel taking 
copious notes, and, as we throbbed along she offered sug- 
gestions, a word here, a word there, all of them excellent. 


Coral is, as a book, a romantic tale, with a beautiful 
woman for its heroine, and for its hero a beach comber, 
unbelievably dissolute, who rises to real heights before the 
end. It has pages of moonlight nights and motionless seas. 
Natives beat tom-toms. Shadowy figures creep through 
the dense tropical tangle, carrying long knives, and assur- 
ing each other that they will carve a white man before 


Pinkerton Smith, Miss Keller’’ 
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morning. Men are murdered, ships are wrecked and the 
beautiful heroine marries the reformed beach comber just 
as the latter dies, with a word on his lips about his old 
home in Surrey. 

Informed people say that Coral is really Colburn’s finest 
work, and when I thought of Mr. Mather, and Bob Peel, 
and Perry Crowder, who is getting fat, I concluded that 
here was a novel that would have to be hugely changed in 
the making, and let the book readers howl to heaven later. 

“As I see it,’’ I remarked to my conferee, “‘we will have 
to go at this from a comedy angle.” 

“No,” Smith said, looking at Isobel and apparently 
concentrating. ‘“‘There is little of comedy in Colburn that 
would be suitable on the screen. You must remember, my 
boy, that a novel is one thing, but your magic lantern is 
quite another.” 

“True,’’ I said. ‘“‘And you might remember that there is 
little in Perry Crowder that isn’t comedy. You must bear 
in mind that the man who plays our leading part does 
comedy better than anything else. As a straight actor, 
Perry is a sad sight.”’ 

““Nevertheless,’”’ argued Mr. Smith, lighting his pipe, 
“there is an epic sweep to this tale that would be utterly 
ruined unless we handle it seriously and skillfully. Col- 
burn is a deep man.” 

“Maybe, but these gentlemen at the studio are not so 
deep.” 

There was one reference in the book to a native god in 
the form of an idol, and I had seized hold of the god, and 
for my own purposes made it into a portable statue, cum- 
brous and large, but still movable. My hero came home, in 
my tentative outline, and found this god in his sitting 
room, where it had been carried by the villain. Instantly 
the tribes arose, vowing vengeance upon the thief. The 
hero and his faithful retainer, realizing that possession 
meant death, began a series of rapid adventures, and each 
incident was a deliberate gag, or bit of hokum, without the 
slightest sense to it, ludicrous 
and faintly insane, but, as I 
beheld it, mildly funny. 

They dumped the statue 
into a near-by river and went 
happily home, only to find 
the thing back in the sitting 
room when they arrived. They 
burned the image, or tried to. 
They hurled it from mountain 
tops, tossed it into volcanoes, 
placed it aboard departing 
steamers, sank it at sea, 
blasted it with dynamite, bur- 
ied it in the earth, left it here 
and left it there, and in forty 
different and ineffectual ways 
tried to be rid of it, always 
without success. Invariably it 
turned up safe, sound and grin- 
ning, with the hero tearing his 
hair, and possibly, I thought, 
with the audience smiling. 

All this I submitted hope- 
fully to my collaborator, read- 
ing from my notes. 

“No,” he said definitely and 
firmly. 

“Why. not?” 

“Tt won’t do. You are off on 
the wrong foot, Henry. This 
tale is not a comedy, and, in 
fact, its very grimness is what 
makes it great. You cannot 
chuck comedy into it without 
destroying the texture. This 
statue business is simply farce, 
and not very good farce. It cer- 
tainly is not Colburn, and it 
isn’t Coral by many miles.” 

“One moment,” I begged. 

“No,” he said firmly, “‘what 
we want to do is to stick close 
to the book. Make your pic- 
ture from Colburn’s material 
and forget this slapstick non- 
sense. After all, who are you 
to be touching up the work of 
a great artist? Am I right, 
Miss Keller?” 

He glanced at our secretary. 

“T think you are,” she said. 

“You see,’”’ he smiled. 

I protested feebly and indi- 
cated that we would have to 
consider the caliber of the men 
who would make the photo- 
play. I showed Smith that 
Mr. Mather produced com- 
mercial pictures and nothing 

(Continued on Page 97) 
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Something Clicked in His Brain. The Rehearsed Speech Slid Back Into His Throat, the Cheerful Grin Dissolved Into an Uncompromising Glower — 


tling alarm clock, Mortimer Dill found himself once 

more in the clutch of an ancient foe. Instead of wak- 
ing joyously to the challenge of the newborn day, he 
greeted it with a sleepy scowl; for a moment, as the clock 
subsided to its clucking undertone, he poised it overhead, 
all but yielding to the impulse that urged him to toss it 
peevishly through the window. Mastering this in the very 
nick of time, he compressed his lips and swung himself 
resolutely out of bed, now fully aware of his danger. 

His frame of mind, he realized, was even worse than 
usual. Normally he woke to find himself in a merely passive 
state of discontent, a mood that looked forward to the 
day’s activities without pleasure, to be sure, but without 
any very definite hostility or rebellion. Today he was not 
only fast in the grip of congenital gloom but he was dis- 
tinctly aware of a desire to stay there, of certain dismal 
pleasure in his melancholy and a corresponding distaste 
for its cure. 

The crinkled glass above the golden-oak bureau beside 
the window reflected a visage wholly dedicated to melan- 
choly. He contemplated it with a defiant sympathy even 
while he diagnosed-it as an alarming, confirmatory symp- 
tom. Dog-gone it, when that face undertook to look 
grouchy it certainly made a first-rate job of it! 

He reached for the brilliant orange envelope in the cor- 
ner of the frame, his hand moving reluctantly, as a hand 
driven rebelliously to the medicine bottle. For a moment 
he even dallied with the thought of skipping the dose this 
morning, of going downstairs feeling exactly as he did now, 
of carrying this agreeably atrabilious humor to the office 
and out on his daily round of calls. The idea tempted him 
so insidiously that he was frightened. He snatched at the 
envelope and tore it open. 

A sheet of bright bond paper unfolded under his sullen 
gaze—paper the color of a buttercup in the sun. Type- 
written words greeted him: 


“Hello, there, Pickles!”’ 


Mortimer Dill’s brows drew together. It was a pity he’d 
filled out that line in the questionnaire, even though 


Suing alarm out a sullen arm to throttle his chor- 


Glad-Man Grinnegan had made a particular point of know- 
ing his nickname. Ever since his first day at school it had 
annoyed him to be addressed as Pickles. Of course, just as 
Mr. Grinnegan’s prospectus explained, these daily Gloom 
Chasers worked better if they called you by your nickname, 
but there was something about Pickles that sort of rubbed 
you the wrong way, even after answering to it for prac- 
tically all your life. Mortimer Dill’s eye moved on to the 
body of the letter. 


“Get outside of this Joy Jingle, old socks; it’s guaran- 
teed to be good for what ails you. Got it out of a book by a 
bird named Browning: 


**Morning’s at seven; 
The hillside’s dew-pearled ; 
God’s in His Heaven— 
All’s right with the world! 


“There! I guess that’s poor, eh? I guess this bird 
Browning wasn’t one of us Glad Guys himself when he got 
that one off his chest, eh? I’ll tell the cross-eyed world he 
said a paragraph, and I don’t mean perhaps!”’ 


Mortimer Dill suppressed a sour desire to say ‘‘Huh!” 
You had to swallow these Gloom Chasers in a receptive 
spirit or there wasn’t any sense in paying Glad-Man Grin- 
negan five dollars a month for sending them. Just the 
same he had his private opinion of any poet who could get 
all keyed up because it was seven A.M. The thought came 
to him that this bird Browning wouldn’t have been so dog- 
gone glad about it if he’d had to go out and sell paper to a 
Igt of piking little printers. He put it sternly from him and 
read on: 


“Come on, now, let’s give those old Grin Muscles their 
daily dozen. Look in the good old glass and let’s see all 
those back teeth! Come on, now! Make’em stretch!” 


Mortimer Dill obeyed. Twelve times he confronted the 
reflection of his rear molars. Usually it was an effective 
exercise, but today the twelfth performance was as 


4 
perfunctory as the first. He shook his a 4 
serious. If the Gloom Chaser didn’t work —— 


on hastily: . 


‘All set for today’s Grinogram? Here g 
an Irishman working on a skyscraper and h 
thirty-second story. As he was going past 
the foreman yelled, ‘Look out, Pat, or youl 
‘Be jabers,’ says Pat, ‘I’m all right so far, annyh¢ 

“There! Roll that one up in your cigarette anc 
you like it!” ; ag 

?: 

Mortimer Dill went conscientiously through the 
of the big grin, but the anecdote somehow cen’ 
attention rather on Pat’s unreported arrival at th 
level than on his enviable cheerfulness en ro 
curred to him that none of the Irishmen 
quaintance were addicted to saying either “B 
‘‘Begob,”’ favorite exclamations in so many 
grams. He continued to Mr. Grinne 
climax: 


“Come on, now! We’re going out and Wi 
Grin. Fix that face right! Remember that you ¢ 
flies with vinegar!” 


As he shaved and dressed Mortime 
with mounting alarm that it was imposs 
self into accord with this wholesome phil 
third reading of the Gloom Chaser failed to 1 
thing but a clumsy counterfeit of the big grin 
the wavy mirror conveyed, notwithstanding 
of all four wisdom teeth, an unmistakable 
that final word: “‘ Vinegar!”’ 

Mortimer Dill was frightened. He actu 
acidity of that face; the muttered word lef 
and lip a grateful, biting tang. 

He realized that the case was very seriou 
he went to work in this mental state there 
what would happen. He felt himself capab. 
of telling A. W. Lerner, for instance, exacts, 
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1 of accepting his overbearing attitude with a 
‘opeasing and deferential big grin. Some of those 
g, too, dog-gone ’em! Dill was startled by the 
jf that sudden desire to tell a few of them some- 
e pungently vinegary than any anecdote about 
fike. 

“be better to take a day off. He decided against 
‘ter some thought. A. W. Lerner would only be 
veastic about his health, and there were two or 
ts that ought to be about ripe too. Besides, this 
\d probably wear off anyway. He could take the 
aser along and read it over a few more times on 
wn. 

jended through a thickening aroma of last night’s 
Miss Paige was visible at her place opposite his 
} came down the final flight, and the sight of her, 
jinistered to his depression. Even without pre- 
xercise he would not have found it difficult to 
ig grin as he greeted her, and he made one ready 
jonly a slight resistance on the part of his facial 


‘owever, wasted on Miss Paige. She did not lift 
\from its unfriendly contemplation of the folded 
| beside her cup. The fine line scored between 
ws deepened a little and the voice that echoed 
:Dill’s good morning conveyed, unmistakably, a 
‘of vinegar—vinegar, to be sure, of a delicate, 
tterness, but vinegar notwithstanding. 

ly this would have been no more than a chal- 
fortimer Dill. Morning after morning, ever 
jirst memorable encounter at this very table, he 
ded to this curdling of look and tone with his 
ist and gladdest grin; not once had he given 
a chance to guess that at heart Mortimer Dill 
ig but a natural-born gloom, a crape-hanging 
0 be classed with A. W. Lerner himself. He was 
i, he knew, to any very large measure of ap- 
‘this account. Notwithstanding Miss Paige’s 
lure to thaw in the relayed sunniness of Glad- 
/egan, there was about her something that made 
‘almost an easy task for Mortimer Dill to be 
jieerful in her presence. 

jlimly conscious, this morning, that good humor 
a distinct effort on his part. The voice in which 


he informed her that the morning was at seven and the 
hillside pearled with dew lacked spontaneity, and the effect 
of the announcement upon Miss Paige was disappointing. 
The eyebrows drew visibly nearer together; the corners of 
her mouth turned sharply downward; she moved her head 
in a brief, dismissing gesture and continued to give her 
attention rather pointedly to the paper. 

Mortimer Dill was aware, now, of a definite endeavor on 
the part of his features to rearrange themselves in the com- 
fort of a scowl. Dismissing the unworthy thought that he 
had as much right to that paper as anybody else, he re- 
turned manfully to the attack, achieving a prefatory 
chuckle that had only a mildly hollow sound. 

“Heard the one about the Irishman that fell off the 
thirty-second story and a 

Miss Paige’s indisposition to anecdote was so patent 
that he left the question in the air. Again he felt his face 
attempting to sneak into a frown. He triumphed with a 
mighty effort over the familiar provocation of lumpy oat- 
meal. 

“Dora Delight’s at the Palace tonight,” he ventured. 
“Care to go? I hear this new picture’s a knock-out.” 

“No, thank you.”’ If anybody else had used that tone 
Mortimer Dill could have described it as just plain snooty, 
and even when it emanated from Miss Paige it generated a 
perceptible heat at the tips of his ears. He compressed his 
lips. A little later, when he felt that his voice was again 
amenable to discipline, he risked a perfectly innocent 
question. It was manifest that the slight intensification of 
Miss Paige’s frown was due to something she was reading; 
there couldn’t be any harm in asking her about that. 

“Anything wrong?’’ She laughed in a key singularly 
unamiable. “Oh, no—not from your point of view. Of 
course you’ve got to stand up for those petty thieves at 
City Hall no matter what they do. Honest John Smalley 
is just running true to form again, that’s all.” 

“Smalley’s all right.’’ Mortimer Dill felt the grateful 
rasp of his voice upon vocal cords that had been resigned 
to buttery smoothness. ‘‘He’s giving the city the best 
administration it’s ever had. The whole trouble’s with a 
few soreheads who # 

“Oh, indeed!”” Miss Paige lifted a glance in which 
something glittered like a joyously unsheathed sword, but 
it was her tone that chiefly influenced Mortimer Dill. His 


bo 
un 


ry 


ear translated it more accurately than her choice of words. 
He had a dim memory of a spiteful little girl with pigtails 
who had chanted, in just that very key, asingularly provoc- 
ative refrain. He seemed to hear Miss Paige saying it. 

“Ts—that—so-0-0?” 

“Yes, that’s so!’”’ He elaborated the affirmation with 
pungency and force, and was borne on the flood of his elo- 
quence to a reference to women in politics that brought 
Miss Paige gracefully to her feet. 

“T’m awfully sorry that I can’t stay and listen to the 
rest of that speech, Mr. Dill. Sometime, when there’s no 
hurry, you must go on and tell some more of your high 
opinions of my intelligence.”’ 

Mortimer Dill’s madness lifted as the screen door slapped, 
but horror froze him in his chair for just the few, fatal in- 
stants that made disaster absolute. He reached the porch 
in time to see Miss Paige on the platform of a moving 
trolley; its flat wheels pounded a dooming message: 

“Now, you’ve done it—now you’ve done it!” 

Mortimer Dill did not deceive himself. He knew, beyond 
any possibility of illusory hope, that the departing trolley 
bore out of his life, forever and forever, all that might have 
made it worth the living. And as he realized that the loss 
was irreparable he seemed to discover, for the first time, 
its dreadful magnitude. Never till now had he understood 
that Miss Paige was far more than merely desirable; only 
now that she was forever out of reach did it dawn upon him 
that she was—was necessary. 

Despair submerged him, a despair so profound that it 
drowned all lesser feeling, drugged him against the minor 
misery and indignity of the crowded platform on which, 
presently, he rode downtown; a toy for the conflicting 
whims of momentum and inertia that quarreled playfully 
over him like two puppies worrying a rag doll, that flung 
him forward against other men only to jerk him back to be 
jostled by those behind. Nothing less than an exquisite 
physical anguish could have penetrated to his darkened 
spirit. He cried out as a heel descended on his instep, and 
thrust savagely at the pulpy chest of the fat man who had 
suddenly embraced him. 

“Take your silly hoof off my foot!” 

He saw now that this particular fat man was living evi- 
dence in rebuttal of the fallacy that good humor can be 


(Continued on Page 91) 


“You Get Over There and Sid:Down, Hear Me? Sid:DOWN!"’ Backed, Inch by Unwilling Inch, Mortimer Dill Sat 


HE bungalows of the Ambas- 
[[sador were so built that they 

occupied two corners of the 
grounds opposite the hotel; and prac- 
tically all the time that I was in 
Huerta, Pola Negri was living in Re- 
posa, across thelawn. There had been 
the telegram from her waiting for me 
when I arrived; and, reading it, I told 
myself that we would see a great deal 
of each other. I asked Jesse at once 
if she were working, and when I heard 
that she was doing nothing for the 
moment beyond conducting the dec- 
oration of her house, I had a vision 
of long absorbing hours and talks with 
her. However, this did not material- 
ize; except for asingle dinner, I didn’t 
see her at all. I telephoned to her 
rooms and no one answered; I tele- 
phoned again, and a voice replied 
with the most incomprehensible and 
jangled sounds that ever assaulted 
my hearing. It must be Polish, I 
thought; but at thesametime I could 
hardly bring myself to believe that 
human beings—that Pola—were ad- 
dressed in such dissyllables. Then, 
across the strip of sod that separated 
us, I telegraphed, asking when she 
would be in her rooms. Pola replied 
at once, setting a time when I would 
be away. I telephoned her secretary 
later, and she told me that Miss Negri 
would be in at five. I was to go out 
at half past four. And then I had an- 
other telegram from her asking me 
to dinner. 


A Transplanted Star 


WAS glad to get it and find that 

I would be free, for the simple and 
comprehensible reason that she inter- 
ested me enormously; I liked her 
looks, her manner always entertained 
me, and she was an exceedingly dis- 
tinguished actress. The latter I knew 
partly by memory and partly by in- 
stinct; for the pictures in which I had 
seen her had little opportunity for the 
range, at once narrow and important, 
of her virtuosity. Pictorially, in the 
United States, except in réles obvi- 
ously false, Pola was limited. Like 
all people with an endowment of more 
than mere talent, she could only be 
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and play herself; it was useless to pretend that she was 
something else; it was futile to believe that she was ani- 
mated by, motives humorously foreign to her appearance 
and being. She was not good in American settings, except 
in Southern and historical California, Louisiana; along, 
perhaps, the sultry lower Mississippi; she belonged, in 
what she did, to another background. She was a part of 


stories different from American local tradition. 
Yet she had given up Europe, where it was probable 
there were many roles suitable in psychology for her, and— 
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Lillian Gish 


very wisely, 
of course—be- 
come a citizen 
of the United 
States; she 
had been 
welded into 
the moving- 
picture indus- 
try—the word 
was not 
mine—of 
America. A 
foreign sub- 
stance, I told 
myself, that 
would never 
be one with 
the native al- 
loy here. And 
precisely that 
was her 
strength, her 
validity, the 
source of what 


Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Fairbanks 


power she had; pressed into the conven- 
tional mold of popular approval, of mob 
ideals, she would have emerged in a renewed 
but totally worthless shape. For that rea- 
son I liked to be with Pola when she was 
unoppressed by the necessities of her pub- 
lic character; when she could be, broadly, 
herself. At the moment of writing this I 
was struck by the enormous discrepancy 
between what public characters actually 
were and what was allowed to be on view; 
privately, they were a thousand times more 
pungent, more authentic, more admirable. 
What the public saw was no better than a care- 
ful and dishonest dilution of the truth, a story 
written in words of one syllable for children. 

Everyone knew that life in nothing resembled 
its representation in moving pictures; a man had 
but to listen to his own speech, examine any of his 
genuine thoughts, in order to laugh at the solemn de- 
crepitude of moving-picture titles. Art, I knew well enough, 
was a selection among reality; moving pictures were an 
entertainment and not life; but it was precisely as an en- 
tertainment that, in holding Pola Negri within the narrow 
confines of a rigid, a stupid, preconception they were dull- 
est. This, however, was national, and not primarily the 
fault of the producers of pictures; their principal concep- 
tion was involved in the responsibility of giving the most 
people what they most wanted. There was so much money 
involved in what at bottom was a hazardous investment, 
and then hazardous investments were required to pay pro- 
portionately large dividends. 

I found Pola’s house, different from Aileen’s, without 
difficulty; a tall white affair with tall columns along the 
portico—the purest American Georgian of the wooden 


age—and rang what. 
the bell of the prineii 
Nothing happened, and, 
interval, I rang again, 
sult. Blinds drawn o 
windows showed a trace 
there was no sound from) 
I began to wonder if g 
miss Pola. Then sudde 
no other could be mis 
came through the wall 0 
It said, ‘“‘The other doc 
and, on the side beyond, 
mitted me. 


WAS late again, and ; 
people had gathered 
some and formal drawi 
French taste. Pola was 
orate with jewels and 
materials; on her wrist 
erald which, I was cony 
not have been weighed 
balance, but carried 
scales; there were other 
pearlsin ropes. Shew 
sive, but, I saw at once, s 
character; her humor was i 
and she moved in a state of 
cordiality. I lamented this 
couldn’t be helped; the draw’ 
contributed its adroit praise 
porting decorum. I heard a 
one’s name, but I recognize 
cial from the Famous Playe 
Studio; Ronald Colman w. 
the Hungarian—or was he ] 
author of Fata Morgana—a 
playwrights now were Hi 
There was a tall boy with 1 
and tails to his coat; and,a 
I sat between Pola and Mi 
Macpherson. Miss Maephe 
with Cecil de Mille, a very ir 
part of his independent er 
but we didn’t talk about mo 
tures; the atmospher 
occasion was ent 
moved from then 

a dinner of s 
lemnity. T 
however, ¢ 
have bee 

the tro 
mirack 


brown 
and { 
the v 
intr 
cock 
con 
liqu 


like 
of t 


amf 
fast 
past. | 


After 
we dest 
a long 
a pilliai 
without i 
where, it 1 
closed, we Wé 
Pola in the pl 
had just finished. 
called A Woma 
World, and thro 
screen was the announcement that it had been 
by The Tattooed Countess, a novel by Carl Van 
What was to follow I looked forward to with 4s} 
ticipation, since it was the first of Carl’s books t0 
into a moving picture and, from experietay 
would be amazed by the result. The title, it had 
covered, contained elements subversive to the gen 
of the public, and so the name, The Tattooed 
had been changed. In Carl’s book, too, the 
not been far from fifty—it was the story of & 
turning to the place of her birth, perhaps in lowa, 
sophisticating European years—and it was reas0! 
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gle on the Veranda of Her Hollywood Home 


sted in Pola’s evident youth and charm, for 
Mee as well. It was; the countess miracu- 
|: young, in the full ascending tide of her mag- 
He ounded— by the inherent probity hidden 
irettable Continental smartness—the district 
‘had virtuously announced that he’d make it 
| her to stay in a decent town, ended by suc- 
| personally, begging her to remain. 

|meatly established in marriage, the play of 
jreen faded and brightness was returned to the 
wondering what I would say when a volume 
med that painful necessity; instead I waited 
| opinion. It wasa picture, she asserted, that 
: valuable for her, particularly in small towns 
jyast had not been entirely in sympathy with 
ized 
But 
10Ww- 
acial 
f far 
eet 
| had 
ia of 
‘vital 
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lurking in it, since inordinate feeling was a bitter and 
consuming flame; and I understood with what strange 
dreads, with what black depression, Pola secretly paid 
for her gifts. 
When we returned to the drawing-room it seemed to 
me that she was already tired of the social mood she had 
created for herself; the evening had clearly begun to 
drag on her; and I asked Miss Macpherson if, as I had 
heard, she was living at the Ambassador. She was, and 
shortly after, in her car, no less gratifying than the others 
I had locally come to know, we returned to the hotel. 
I was, the following day, even more than commonly 
puzzled by my apparent inability to reach a practicable 
conclusion about what constituted an admirable moy- 
ing picture. A picture that made a great deal of money 
was the obvious answer; but even that wasn’t conclu- 
sive. Since they had to do with human conduct, moy- 
ing pictures could not be regarded in the light of coffee 
or cigarettes; the opportunity for beauty, it seemed, 
would not be suppressed; a pantomime by Chaplin, 
Lillian Gish in a transcendently fine passage, shed a 
radiance on the rest which showed them to be often 
tawdry, frequently ignoble. And what complicated 
my position was the fact that the pictures I liked were 
almost always highly successful. They made money, as 
a rule, and brought their producers an instant and uni- 
versal recognition. Everyone was as eager as possible 
to discover pictures he could enjoy without actual in- 
dignity to his intelligence. 
I discussed this with Aileen —we were waiting for lunch 
to be brought to my rooms, and playing dominoes; and, 
in place of generalities, I confined my remarks to her. 
How often do you have a part you can believe in and 
that offers you the scope of your imagination and ex- 
perience and belief? I saw you a few nights ago, in 
the Metro Jot, in a scene that was supposed to be at a 
hunting lodge, a scene utterly moving; but the truth 
about it was that, except for the effects of light and the 
portable music, it was nonsense. We were all very much 
more interested in the sandwiches and coffee you’ had 
brought in your car. The sandwiches were actual, but 
your tears, running finally in black arabesques over your 
cheeks from the stain on your eyelashes, were as mechanical 
as the cameras. I don’t mean that you didn’t ery beauti- 
fully, but there was nothing to cry about. It was absurd. 

You can’t put a four on a blank, she pointed out, and 
there is lunch. Aileen had ordered scallops. When they 
arrived I tried one, and she explained that there were none 
in California; in California, scallops were something else; 
and I began to complain about that. 

Since you knew it, why did you order them? I de- 
manded. And I am going to give up this witless desire to 
make a moving picture. I am going to tell Sam Goldwyn 
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that and pay my own expenses West. I am no more than 
a sort of grab bag into which directors put their hands and 
come out with ideas. To hell with it! 

If I took my pot of tea in the other room, we could play 
dominoes, Aileen replied; although of course it won’t put 
you in a better humor to be beaten again. We played 
until the dusk blurred the pips on the ivory pieces, and 
then we heard laughter ascending the stairs. 


Farewell to Mr. and Mrs. Fairbanks 


T WAS Hedda Hopper and Carmelita Geraghty, who had 

come for tea; Veronica Balfeappeared; and we had cham- 
pagne with a great deal of ice in tall glasses. The dom- 
inoes were put away and I turned to Carmelita, who was 
wearing orchids and the widest hat in the world. I had 
met her in New York, for a few moments only, but I had 
kept a clear 
memory of her 
engaging vivid 
youth. No 
one could 
have been 
younger or 
more entranc- 
ing; and be- 
cause I wasn’t 
young and 
nothing was 
involved, no 
one could have 
been more 
charming to 
me.) via se 
Balfe, discov- 
ering that my 
cigarette 
lighter would 
not work, 
mended it 
with a skillful 
rapidity; she 
showed me where the fresh flint had been carried; and 
Hedda made her characteristic refreshing comments. 
Soon, with four such active feminine interests collected, 
the conversation swept away from me; and, sustained by 
a long cigar as extravagant in quality as the rest of my 
present experience, I listened to the mingling of voices, at 
once gay and decided. 

That night I went to the dinner given by the Writers’ 
Club for Douglas and Mrs. Fairbanks on their departure 
for Europe and the world in general; Jesse was going as 
well, and took us in his car; we stopped for Aileen; and, as 
usual, she wouldn’t 
be hurried. In 
other words, she 
had just returned 
from having her 
hair cut: She 
ealled to us in the 
small pleasant sit- 
ting room—it was 
upstairs and con- 
nected with her 
bedroom—that 
she knew such din- 
ners, and no mat- 
ter when we got 
there it would not 
have begun; and 
then we had a con- 
sultation about 
some flowers I had 
sent her. Theonly 
place they could go 
was on a shoulder. 
She tried them 
there, but in the 
end we decided 
against her wear- 
ing them at all. 
The dresses of the 
present were liter- 
ally not capable of 
supporting even a 
small bouquet. 

When we 
reached the din- 
ner — Aileen was 
right—no one had 
yet sat down, and 
we moved slowly 
with the throng 
through the en- 
trance to the din- 
ingroom. Wewere 

(Continued on 
Page 108) 
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HUS suddenly left alone, I hesitated and sat down 
[ein It was pleasant there. In the dim patio I 

could see and smell the formal masses of flower beds 
radiating from the fountain. Faint crosses of light marked 
the four-shuttered windows, but no sounds came to me but 
the whisper of the night wind and the steady peaceful 
splash of water. Under the solid sweep of an arch and over 
the gray shadow of the opposite wall I saw the stars, clear, 
steady-burning lanterns in the silver sky. 

Who was this Ramon Zuniga, that his name should scat- 
ter this friendly family like a shell of poison gas? No friend 
of theirs, of course; well, he was no friend of mine either. 
Poor drunken Henry Dowling—what chance had he to 
buck a man like that? Zufiga could have killed him and 
never a word said about it. Oddly enough, I didn’t feel 
sorry for Alice; she was a better man than her father. 
Her clear childish voice scolding him because she thought 
he was drunk: “‘Stand up, papa! You’re all right, old- 
timer. Get up on your legs and walk likea man!” Brave, 
holding the bloody basin while I washed his battered skull. 
Tricked into laughter by the idea of a rabbit having a 
watch or a vest pocket to take it out of. The practical way 
she’d started to get supper: ‘‘You like fried eggs, old- 
timer?’’ This baby who was hardly tall enough to see over 
a brazier—this brave little Alice who had never heard of 
Wonderland. 

And somehow—I don’t try to explain it—it all seemed 
good. This woman-child doing the best she knew, finding 
the courage to buck circumstances that were hard beyond 
her childish comprehension. Yes, and this unexplained 
hostility of the Del Valle family; it was a clew to another 
of those invisible, intangible, immeasurable currents that 
swirled about me as they swirl about every living soul. 
Dimly, sitting there, puffing my pipe and gazing at the 
changeless stars, I had a picture of human life as a vast 
interwoven network of those currents, courage and hate 
and love and hope and fear, weaving—what? 

“Caballero, a word with you!”’ That was Rufo, sudden 
and silent as a shadow; his voice was a tense whisper. 

“A hundred,” I said indulgently. 

“Not here. Have the goodness to follow me.” 

His feet went silently before me; he opened a door and 
let me in and shut it quickly. When my eyes had adjusted 


themselves to the bright 
light, I saw he had re- 
placed his riding boots 
with rope-soled canvas 
slippers. The place was 
a sort of armory, stone- 
floored and lighted by 
four big oil lamps. There was a rack of rifles and shotguns 
and pistols. In another were the shining slender blades of 
rapiers and the square slender rods of foils. 

“‘Senor,’’” demanded the boy, “‘what have you to do 
with—him?” 

“With Ramon Zufiga?”’ 

“That name is not permitted in this house!” 

I didn’t grin at his dramatic manner; he would have 
been mortally offended. Myself, I was too practical to 
take these feuds very seriously, but he was a Latin and dra- 
matic to the core. Besides, he was only a boy; only eight- 
een or so. 

“So I observe,” I answered dryly. 
not know.” 

““What have you to do with him?” 

Briefly I told him what I knew of Ramon Zufiiga. The 
boy’s hostility relaxed; his dark eyes glowed approval. 

“You unnorsed and disarmed—him? You are a brave 
man!” 

“Tonorant,’’ I amended. ‘“‘Is this man so terrible?”’ 

“Next to the Galician beast who sired him, he is the 
greatest robber, thief, murderer in all Vizcaya!” 

In Vizcaya, named for the proud highland province of 
Biscay in Spain, to call a man Galician is an insult in itself. 
Gallego is a common epithet; I took it as a figure of speech; 
but it seems that the Zufiigas were actually of Galician 
blood. It was days before I even heard the name of Teéfilo 
Zuniga, that venomous paralytic, the Galician father of 
Ramon; it was many a day before I learned how far the 
roots of this feud went back into the past. Thirty years? 


“Naturally, I did 
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I Saw His Fierce 
Eyes, the Thin d 
Whipping Togethe: 
a Fae Nothing | 
With it — Needle:P, 
and Six Inches } 
Than the Blades o 


Yes, and t 
more. 
“cc Ohs r said 

law?” 

“Not he! If the laws do not please him 
changed. He is the richest man in the coun 
lands that make them fat,” cried the boy R 
ing with a sinewy brown fist, “‘were ours 
nandez and los Somellera and los Del Valle! 

But I didn’t remember where I’d hear 
Somellera. Dofia Trini, Rufo’s aunt, 
Trinidad Fernandez del Valle, widow of F 
lera—that was the way she’d introdu 
know, they speak their own names, compl 
meet a stranger. A sensible custom, a wh 
to think of it. 

“Hm!” I said very thoughtfully indeed. 
very good judgment in picking a man 
seemed. ‘Tell me, does this Zufiga ow 
timber in the valley?” 4 

“No. His claws have grasped at things 
tations, coffee, fincas, mines.’ 

I nodded; Alice had said he’d taken L 
Very likely Dowling had neglected his asse 
something. 

“The timber is held to be of little value 

“Value? It is there for anyone who spen 
cut it.” ; 

That was reassuring. Maybe my pati 
Zufiga’s again. I hoped not. I hadn’t con 
anybody. I liked the Del Valles and I felt 
ling, but timber was what I was after. _ 

Rufo, pacing like a restless young panth 
rapier and started lunging with it at a le 


| complimented him on his accuracy. It isn’t 
@rike a mark with the end of a three-foot needle 
it think—before you try it. 

, sefior?”’ 

Jdly. I had a few lessons in Guatemala.” 

ive seen many countries, verdad?”’ 

were wistful. He put up the rapier and came 
jhe bench with me. Indulgently I named them 
axico, Guatemala, Honduras, Salvador, a little 
too much of France, a bit of Germany 
1) he said wistfully. 


} United States, of course?” 
ye.” 
| he said bitterly, “have seen Tolobaya, Ciudad 
41 San Carlos once in the bathing season!”’ 
his world, a reach of ninety miles. He asked 
ions: Were there actually cities so big that 
3 needed for travel within their limits? How 
yand feet high was the tallest building in New 
I fought in the Great War? Fierce people, 
43, verdad? There was a German coffee planter 
ylobaya, and he always spoke very fiercely. 
fappienes with my own eyes? The army was 
| two of them at Ciudad Vizcaya, but nobody 
em fly. Were Frenchwomen very beautiful? 
en a French family at San Carlos, but neither 
ior her daughters had been beautiful. Did 
ike skinny women? And of course he asked 

indalous reports concerning American women. 
"ive men alone at night? Did they go out with 
jeroned? That always seems incredible to 
|y treat sex as if it were a dangerous explosive. 
| itis; but when you come to think of it, there’s 
jh that can be done about it. 
y,’ he vowed, “I too shall travel and see the 
ts over all the world!” 

my word I envied him, this handsome boy 
1 young curiosity about the world; soberly I 
hought from Don Fernando’s philosophy: 
u have seen them, they will not be strange.” 
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He spoke no more of the forbidden name, except to ask 
me not to let his father know we had discussed it. 

“De chico—when I was small,’ he said, “he made me 
Swear never to speak that name, never to permit anyone to 
speak of it in my presence, never to think of vengeance. 
He is my father, but he loves peace too much!” 

“Your father is a very wise man.” 

“It is easy to be wise,” cried the boy Rufo, “when you 


are old and have no longer any feelings—here!”’ 


There were plenty of feelings in that proud young chest 
he struck so fiercely; you could see that. All night 
the murmur of the fountain was confused with the soft 
hesitant sound of Rita’s voice, and I woke wondering about 
her eyes. Gray, but without a hint of blue; gray, almost 
black, with little amber lights that came and went. Before 
coffee I saw her moving in the patio, her graceful figure 
like a note of music against the silver fountain and the 
blue-gray shadow of old walls. But when I dressed and 
went out she only answered my greeting and went away. . . . 
Eh, well! Ben Murchison—steady, patient old Ben Mur- 
chison—was waiting for my report about that timber. 


vilr 


UFO betrayed himself, I guess; or else my mozo talked. 
At coffee it was evident that nobody suspected me of 
undue friendship with Zufiiga. Dofia Constanza spoke of 
the morning as if I deserved the credit for it; Rita’s eyes 
rested on me sometimes as long as a second at a time; even 
Dofia Trini was gracious. Afterward Don Fernando asked 
me to ride to the coffee finca with him. Latins, you know, 
have no conception of the value of time. 

Well, it’s easy to waste time out there. What’s a day 
more or less in a place that hasn’t changed much in a mil- 
lion years? The hills are never in a hurry. Ocean and sky 
and growing things follow their steady cycles, returning 
so surely that it never seems a change. The air, warmed 
by the sparkle of the rising sun behind us, was fresh and 
sweet; the feel of earth was great and deep and strong. 

“Sefior,’”’ said Don Fernando gravely, ‘‘we were at fault 
last night. We were rude, discourteous. I must explain 
to you.” 
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“Tt is not necessary, sir.” 

“You have lived long in Latin countries?” 

“Hight years.” 

“Then you know Latin hate, the fire of Latin blood. 
Myself, I have grown old and learned to be content with 
honor; but my family—Rufo my son, Constanza my wife, 
Trinidad my sister—still cherish the bitter thought of 
vengeance.”’ 

“And Dona Rita?” I asked; I don’t know why; maybe 
it was because of that strange sleeping violence in her eyes. 

Don Fernando shrugged his shoulders, spread his hands. 

“Who knows,” he said, ““‘what a young woman thinks? 
You see them grow up, sefior, and one day suddenly they 
have slipped beyond you. My other daughters I have 
understood in part; they have married and borne children 
as a woman should. But she—I do not try to compel her. 
The truth is, I am afraid. My sister, sefior, has 
much excuse for bitterness. You know the history of my 
country?” 

“Of Vizcaya? No.” 

All I knew was what Ben Murchison had told me, this 
yarn of his about the politician named Suarez or Juarez, 
the beautiful young lady and the young feller who had been 
executed for a joke; you couldn’t call that history. Any- 
way, that had been thirty years ago. 

“‘She—she has suffered, sefior, all that a woman can 
suffer. The name you spoke will always bring it back 
to her.” 

“Tam most deeply sorry. Of course I did not know.” 

“Naturally; you are a stranger. That is why I must 
explain to you. Weare lonely people and a guest is a pleas- 
ant thing. You know my house is yours. Yet I must warn 
you. You will find—him a powerful enemy, and to be my 
guest will not help your case with him.” 

The coffee finca lies seaward from the hacienda. The 
ground, here rough and barren, fell away steeply; I saw 
the terraced green of coffee trees, a cultivated tract sur- 
prisingly small by contrast with the bulk of hills and the 
blue sweep of the Pacific climbing far below. It seemed in- 
credible that the curving white line I saw was the froth of 

(Continued on Page 78) 


She Sang the Song I Always Thought of as Gus Hardy’s Song. It Took Me Back to the Night When I Had Heard it First 
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The American Voice 


OT one in five of us has any conception of the beauty 

of the mother tongue which is ours by inheritance. 
It is spoken ill by high and low alike so much oftener than 
it is spoken well that most of us have but few opportunities 
to form correct standards of agreeable speech, to train 
ourselves to distinguish between bad and good, or to school 
our vocal apparatus into producing the pure resonant 
tones which delight the fastidious ear. 

Over-sea visitors, with charming candor, frequently tell 
us that we talk through our noses. Some of us do. We 
share with them not only this defect of speech but a dozen 
others. Nasality is not an American or even a New Eng- 
land monopoly, any more than universal purity of tone pro- 
duction is characteristic of Old England. Good tones and 
bad can be heard in every part of the Union and in 
every layer of society. The worst that can be said of us is 
that we must like the nasal twang or we should refuse to 
tolerate it. It is, perhaps, an acquired taste, but it is so 
firmly rooted that it will take a long time to get rid of it. 
Consider the voices of the vocalists whom Tin Pan Alley 
most delights to honor. Many of these singers appear to 
have attained the wave crest of popularity simply through 
their ability to use their noses as if they were double- 
barreled megaphones invented to outbray the foghorn. 
And yet we listen to them with no thoughts of murder 
in our hearts. 

Much of the nasality observed in the American and 
British speaking voice is to be found in vowel sounds 
which precede the true nasals, m, n and ng. Our undis- 
ciplined vocal organs allow the breath to escape through 
the nose while the vowel is being sounded, instead of mak- 
ing it all issue through the mouth until m, n or ng is 
reached. This common fault may elude the untrained ear, 
though the ingenious can put together a simple apparatus 
which will infallibly expose it. 

An equally prevalent fault which makes our voices less 
pleasant than they might be is the production in the back 
of the throat of tight, flat tones instead of rounded ones 
placed well forward under the resonating chambers of the 
nose. As well pack Mr. Kreisler’s violin with sand or cot- 
ton and ask him to draw from it his magical notes as to 
expect richness of tone from a set of vocal organs contracted 
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like a clenched fist. Effective public speakers are fre- 
quently guilty of this vocal misdemeanor; but as the voice 
they employ is as penetrating as the bark of a dog ona 
winter’s night and reaches their most distant listeners, 
they are content. 

Much can be done to train the ear by listening critically 
to public speakers. Does Mr. Toastmaster clip and slight 
his final b's, d’s and v’s? Does he hiss every s that should’ 
be buzzed? Do his final ¢’s sound like so many blow-outs? 
Does the orator of the evening bark, under the delusion 
that he is merely speaking? Are his final p’s and ?’s so 
much alike as to be indistinguishable, and does he make his 
nose carry the traffic that should be routed through his 
lips? 

By these signs shall ye know him for what he is. 

Sinners though we are against purity of tone, we are in 
no danger of dying of loneliness. Consider how fearful and 
wonderful is the voice of the London cabby, fathered as it 
is by gin and mothered by fog. Analyze the tones of the 
Cockney or of the English rustic of any one of a dozen 
counties. Talk with American students in Paris who have 
been forced to apply to some member of the French 
Academy or to the director of the Comédie Francaise 
before they could find an instructor with an intonation of 
perfect purity. Ask any German singing teacher how well 
the run of his countrymen speak. 

In the past we have been too much engrossed in mighty 
tasks incident to licking a raw continent into livable shape 
to consider our speaking voices or to give much thought as 
to how our speech sounds to others. And yet, the day is 
not far distant when we shall perceive that the nervous 
wear and tear of daily life can be materially lessened by not 
having to listen to human voices which lacerate like 
violent contact with rusty barbed wire. 

Purity of tone and correct articulation will some day 
become the fashion. They will be taught in schools and 
colleges. Fine speaking will be more highly esteemed than 
indifferent singing, for our ears will tell us that there is 
sweeter music in it. Once the fashion gets a foothold it will 
spread like some beneficent epidemic, for the passion for 
self-improvement is just as strong within us today as it 
was nearly a century ago, when De Tocqueville wrote 
about it in his book. We need only to be shown. 

The effects of conscious effort along these lines will be as 
practical as they will be pleasant. Insignificant men will 
loom larger as they speak better. Clergymen will cure 
themselves of the clerical sore throat which comes not 
from much preaching, but from misuse of the vocal organs. 
Political speakers will be easier to listen to. The national 
ear will become better trained and more discriminating. 

Plain girls with no knack for dress will find that mellow- 
ness of speech and purity of tone will heighten their 
attractiveness almost as much as beauty and smartness. 
Colloquial speech, in short, will become a fine art. 


On the Outside 


HE League of Nations has postponed the proposed 
Elie icune on disarmament. This is not to be con- 
strued as a rebuff to us. It is to be interpreted merely as 
the expression of the right of action of the League to do its 
business as it finds best. Gradually thoughtful observers 
are coming to the conviction that the affairs of Europe are 
best managed by the European countries, and in their own 
time and way. 

We remained out of the League of Nations. In all man- 
ner of ways we were implored to enter: Our objectivity 
was needed as a balance to the excessive nationalism of the 
European countries. We had the power to lead the way; 
our sense of equity was indispensable. We were the 
source of capital and credit, and could use these to compel 
Europeans to play their diplomatic games straight. With 
us, the League was an assured success; without us, only 
an experiment in interstate politics. All this and much 
more. 

The League of Nations has achieved a measure of suc- 
cess, and probably this has been greater without us than 
it would have been with us. 

We remained outside the conference that eventuated 
in the Dawes Plan. American nationals worked on the 


plan in their private capacities and were of 
assistance, but in the final analysis the By 
concerned made their decisions and have ¢ 
plan without official or contractual assist 
country. Probably it is good for Europe tha’ 


made a recent series of treaties that represen: 
forward in postwar reconstruction. Comp 
realities without the superpower United Stat 
pean countries proceeded to study and solve t 
as domestic problems of their continent, ; 
problems. This is the position that should 
taken years ago, and our absence from the con : 
probably the deciding factor in determinin, 


of large political problems at home have we 
right to regard ourselves as the politi al 
economic leader of the world. Europe will 
better, now that it has learned that it 
its own problems, now that it has learned tha 
to let it work out its own problems. This al 
shock to some internationally minded America 
to some Americanly minded Europeans, but it 
and constructive course of action for both con 
the course of events, another proposal for anir 
conference on disarmament will be launehec 
by the League of Nations. In the light of the 
of the past three years, possibly the best way « 
results in disarmament in Europe would be 
conference attended by European participants 


Delegates of the Min 


HE elected representative who allies him: 
with a bloc ceases to represent his onst 
becomes nothing but an agent of the interest i 
espoused. The true theory of the relationship 
member and his constituents is that his du 
country at large and not exclusively to the 
which he acts. In other words, he is a represe 
It would be impossible for a member wh¢ 
himself nothing but the delegate of his 
to approach national questions with a broad 
viewpoint. How much more difficult must it 
perform the sacred obligations of his office w 
tions make him, not the delegate of his « 
of one class or one school of thought! Affili 
arbitrarily fixes his attitude on most imp 
The multi-party, or bloc, system is 
workable the various forms of demo 
which exist in Europe. In the United $ 
idea was gaining ground before the last 
nately the result of the polling was cone 
remove any grave danger of the dominat 
group politics. In Britain, however, 
ments is suffering from the activity of m 
sider themselves minority delegates and 
They are members who were elected thr 
of the trade unions, the codperative a 
perance workers, or somesuch group, and! 
bound by their obligations to these inter 
thing else. A writer in the Contemporar 
the fact that, as a result, the free debat 
clash of wit and opinion is becoming a th 
He reports that the most spontaneous del 
in some time arose over a measure know? 
Mice Bill. Here was a subject on which € 
free to hold an opinion of his own, and t 
ingly proceeded to debate the bill w 
freedom and vigor. 4 
Edmund Burke summed up the que 
when he said: ‘‘ Parliament is not a CO! 
dors from different and hostile interests 
is a deliberative assembly of one nation, ¥ 
that of the whole.” 
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n far enough back in the album you will come 
boy or girl sitting at a desk in a schoolroom. 


(y the youngster is you. If you cannot, in some 
lng that youngster back to life, remembering 
sand thought, it is no use talking to you about 
y| you have no business talking to anyone else on 
t. The child back in the album is the only 
10u will ever really get inside of. 

you will recall that while sitting at a desk in a 
he was discontented. It is a study period. A 
‘the desk. For half an hour or so the youngster 
to bend his attention diligently on the printed 
fix in his head certain dry facts. Nine young- 
ten hated it in my day. 

Eis autumn outside, and gorgeous foliage, visi- 
¢ the windows, conveys demoralizing reminders 
zelnuts, hickory nuts and but- 

je gathered. If it is winter the 

\as on the pane make one tingle 

{1 skates. Spring, with the win- 

open, is worst of all. Out-of- 

he greatest distraction to the 

;rbackin my album. But city 

hno proper out-of- 

| think of a hun- 

uthey would rather 

lit a hard desk and 

eir craniums some 

uninteresting and 

; rules for dealing 

j28. 


WILL PAYNE 


“Then the whining schoolboy, with his satchel and shin- 
ing morning face, creeping like snail unwillingly to school,” 
Shakspere wrote more than 300 years ago; but in slightly 
different terms Plupy Shute was writing the same thing 
yesterday. Probably juvenile King Tut scrawled the same 
sentiment in hieroglyphics. 

Perhaps adults are more interested in the subject of 
education than they used to be. When I was snailing to 
school the people of the United States spent $1.56 a year 
a head on public schools. They now spend more than $15 a 
year a head. The expenditure for each pupil enrolled has 
risen from $7.91 a year to more than $68. Gross expendi- 
ture is now well above $1,500,000,000 a year. Grown-ups 
may be somewhat more interested. But are youngsters 
more interested? Are they getting any greater value for 
their $68 a head than they 
used to get for $7.91? 
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With that question in mind, I have been looking around 
the public schools of a progressive American city of about 
50,000 population. The schools of this particular city bear 
a fine reputation and may safely be taken as favorable 
examples of modern public education in this country. Out- 
wardly, at least, there is much difference between them and 
the Pierian spring to which I was led with a halter. The 
buildings are handsomer, better lighted, better ventilated, 
and far less liable to incinerate their inmates if a fire breaks 
out. 

Inwardly, also, there is some difference. The superin- 
tendent and I reach a grade school as the first-year and 
second-year Aristotles are coming out for recess. A 
shout is directed at the.superintendent: ‘‘Good morning, 
Captain Lynch! Hello, Captain Lynch!’ Small faces 
shine. Obviously they are glad to see him. I and my 
seven-year-old schoolfellows would as soon have thought 
of saying “‘Hello!’’ to the Deity as to the stern and awful 
being who directed public education in 
our town. If wesaw him coming, and 
had a chance, we got out of the way. 

(Continued on Page 162) 
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April Hopes 


ATHER is 
hoeing a 
place for his 


peas, 
Out on the lot, 
where the west 
wind is blow- 
ing. 

What though no 
greenery glad- 
dens the 
trees? 

Father is hoe- 
ing! 


White and red rad- 
ishes cheerily 
sowing ; 

Stooping anon, 
and then ris- 
ing to sneeze; 

Tamping the dirt 
with an air 
that is know- 
ing. 


Pools in the road 
are beginning 
to freeze; 

Clouds to the 


north bear a DRAWN BY G. B. INWOOD 
promise of 
snowing ; 
Out in the gloaming, with cricks in his knees, 
Father is hoeing. —Corinne Rockwell Swain. 


Paging Mr. Bluebird 


HEN the six o’clock closing bell in the Mammoth De- 

partment Store resounded through the aisles, Maisie 
Ford wearily shut her sales book and started for the em- 
ployes’ lockers in company with Mr. De Vries, floorwalker 
and self-appointed ribbon-department Romeo. 

“‘T’m all in,’’ complained Maisie. ‘‘I’m so tired that I 
could do the Rip Van Winkle act for a couple of thousand 
years. Day after day, from nine to six, selling ribbons to 
color-blind women—it’s a hard life, I’m here to say. My 
arms are just aching and my head is splitting.” 

Then she heaved a gigantic sigh and added, “I should 
have married Harry Smith when I had the chance. I’d 
have had a nice home and luxuries by now, with nothing to 
do but go to the movies and sleep.” 


Six o’clock chimed out dolefully on the little clock in the 
kitchen of Mrs. Harry Smith’s flat. For a brief moment 
Mrs. Smith rested in a creaking rocker. The Smith babies, 
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Press Agent —“‘Tell Your Readers That Miss Klieg is Never So Happy as When Engaged in Her Household Duties. 


Turn Your Broom the Other Way Round, Dearie’”’ 


three of them, had been washed and fed and were now in 
bed. There was only supper to prepare, some ironing to do 
and the family mending. 

“Up since seven o’clock this morning,’’ muttered Mrs. 
Smith, addressing the little clock on the mantel. “Eleven 
hours of washing, ironing, cleaning, cooking and bed 
making.” 

She walked to the window and looked out over the city 
for a moment. 

Then she heaved a monumental sigh and said, ‘I should 
have stayed in the Mammoth Department Store. I’d 
still have my nice job, with lots of time to myself and 
nothing much to do. Gee, but Maisie Ford is lucky she 
didn’t get married.” —Arthur L. Lippmann. 


Once I Was a Bachelor 


H, ONCE I was a bachelor 
Untrammeled as the air; 
I lived on fried potatoes 
And I seldom cut my hair; 
My home was where I parked my pipe; 
My bank was in my pocket; 
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A dark and dismal dungeon that they eal 
Bank. 


Oh, once I was a bachelor 

And didn’t give a darn; 
I never meekly held my hands 

While Someone wound the yarn; 
I turned my collars if I liked; igetl 


I bathed in summer weather ei. 
And wore the same old outing shirt 
For days and days together —— 


A wild and woolly bachelor, as happy a 
Now listen to the awful things that happe 
Every day a shoe shine; 
Twice a day a scrub; 
Every night a toothbrush; 
Every morn a tub; 
Twice a week a shampoo —— 
Glub! Glub! Glub! 
Once I was a bachelor ; 
Now I am a hub. 
(Continued on Page 70) P 
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‘Deuicious Tomato Soup! 


The charm of bright color to tempt the appetite! The 
tonic, invigorating tomato flavor to give a happy glow to 
the whole meal! 


2 
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The deliciousness that makes you enjoy every spoonful zi 
and realize that this is a soup you re always sure to welcome! f 
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Pure tomato juices. Luscious tomato “‘meat’’. Strained 
to a puree, with country butter added and the deft seasoning 
for which our French chefs are so famous. 
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Campbell’s Tomato Soup! The universal favorite! The 
soup which is so skillfully blended that it is everywhere 
considered a masterpiece ! 


Of course, the most delightful Cream of Tomato Soup 


is prepared with Campbell’s. See directions on the label. <i ye 
“4h yp CAMPBELL Soup COMPANY ofp 3 hy 


CAMDOEN,N. J., U.S.A. - 


_ 21 kinds 12 cents a can 


ENDSDAY, Feb. 3, 186— i aint fealing verry 
y y well today. i dont know what is the matter. i 
have a headake and specks fli befoar my eyes. 
then i have a pain in my throt so far up under my ear 
that i aint sure whether it is ear ake or soar throte. i felt 
a little better after breckfast but i dident eat mutch. but the 
coffee made my head better. tonite after school we pluged 
stewdcats and they chased us and caugt me and washed 
my face and put a lot of snow down my back. when i got 
home it had all melted and i was wet throug. mother maid 
me change my cloths. i dident eat enny supper but drunk a 
lot of water. mother sed my face was red as fire and asted 
me if i was sick and i sed no i was all rite. 

Thursday, Feb. 4,186— my throte was auful sore this 
morning. but i dident say ennything about it. i dident 
sleep mutch last nite. i kept thinking about faling in ev- 
rything i had undertook and wurrying about it. i missed 
in everything today in school and was put in the woodbox. 
i fell asleep and the first i knew was when old Francis 
pulled me out and waked me up. i gess i talked kind of 
funny because he sent me home and maid Tady Finton go 
home with me. mother put me to bed. 

Saterday, Feb. 27, 186— it is more than three weaks 
sence i wrote ennything in my diary. i have been sick with 
scarlet fever and canker rash. father says i looked like a 
cramberry pudding or the tattood man in red paint. he sed 
i had moar red marks on me than Skinny Bruce had 
freckles. he sed i done my darndist to clime the golden 
stair. that the only thing that kep me out of Abrahams 
bosum was doctor Bill Perry. he sed doctor Bill kind of 
pitied old Abraham and dident want him to be overloded. 
i am too week to wright mutch. 

Sunday, Feb. 28, 186— tomorrow is the Ist day of 
March. i set up in bed today. peraps by the end of nex 
weak i can get up. father says i am only about haff as 
heavy as Barnums living skelington. he says if he cood 
keep me as thin as this he cood maik money by having a 
show. 

Monday, March 1, 186— most everyone had scarlet 
fever. all xcept father and mother and aunt Sarah. father 
says they was two tuff. old Missis Smith of Kensington 
helped taik care of us. i had it wirse than ennyone. then 
came Cele and then Annie whitch they think never will be 
the same. then Keene. she wasent as sick as i was or as 
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Cele was but she was the crossest. Georgie was sicker than 
Frankie and the baby whitch wasent verry sick. i cant 
wright enny moar today. 

Tuesday, March 2, 186— we are all peeling. i am the 
wirst. we all look as if we had been papered and it was 
peeling off. it wood be auful if they wasent enny skin 
under it. when my skin drops off we put it in a paper and 
mother burns it. father says we all look kind of moldy. 
father had to promise the doctor that he woodent come 
neerer than the entry. and so he sets out there and reads 
us stories and tells us the funniest things evry nite. he 
taiks mother and aunt Sarah to ride so they wont get sick. 

Wensday, March 3, 186— today i set up in a chair by 
the window. gosh i look like a spider munky. Cele and 
Keene are up and dressed. Keene says the reson why i had 
it so bad was becaus i had led so disipated a life drinking 
and smoaking and going with the Chadwick boys and Plug 
Atherton. gosh i wood like a sweet firn cigar rite now. 

Thursday, March 4, 186— i had my cloths on today. 
they are two big for me but not long enough. father says i 
have groan a foot. he says peraps i may shorten up into 
shape bimeby. ennyway i am pretty smooth now and 
things taist good now. father he says if i grow enny moar 
lengthways he is going to put a flag on me and nale me to 
the front piazer and waive me to the breeze. 

Friday, March 5, 186— i am still better and sit in a 
chair by the window. i can eet haff of a apple if i peal it and 
scraip the pulp out with a gnife and mother or Aunt Sarah 
always sets round to see that i do and then taik away the 
core. gosh they are most starfing me to deth. father says 
if i dont get fatter befoar summer he is going to ty a fish 
line to me and use me as a pole to skip for pickeril with. 
i waulked down stairs today holding on by the bannisters. 
i et sum chicking broth without enny meet and only 2 
teeny crackers in it. i wonder how they expect a feller to 
get well when they dont give him enuf to keep a flee alive. 
father says if it wasent for my feet and legs i wood maik a 
good garter snaik. 

Saturday, March 6, 186— doctor Perry came today and 
sed we cood all go out and if peeple want to come in it wood 


Al. Shute 


TURNER 


be all rite. so i went up to my room and dp 
and put on my boots and hat and scarf and y 
down staires to go out when mother stoped me 
for hevins sake what do you think you are go} 
and i sed i am going out and she sed you are not ; 
the doctor sed i cood and she sed the rest of the 
are well but you will have to wait until you are. 
then she maid me go back and taik off my boots 
and scarf and set down in the chair by the w 
never have enny luck. darn it all to darnation, 

Monday, March 8, 186— had a little peace of 
day and tost but no potatoes. i gess they mee 
never be well enuf to go out. today it snowed 
and nobody cood go out. so i dident feal so bad. 
Pozzy and Whack and Luke Mannix and Bob RB] 
Gimmy Fitzgerald and Ham Welsh and Honey | 
and Frank Elliott had a snowball fite in our yard 
stewdcats that room on the street. it was a bully fi 
was a stewdcat naimed Strang whitch cood pluga_, 
like litening but Frank Elliott hit him rite het; 
shoulders and he maid a noise jest like the fire y 
Amesbury. Stubby Grunt Gooch was naimed tha 
when Frank Elliott hit him with a snowball like 
wood gruntt auful. he sed that it wood leve a b 
blew mark on him. tonite i had milk tost but nots 
as i wanted. i cood have et ten times as mutch. | 
sed tonite by looking clost to me he cood tell m 
gnitting gneedle. 

i am getting prety tired of being kep in and no 
enuf to eet and i aint going to stand it mutch long 
have a hoal apple now but not the core. but wh 
apple for a feller whitch can eat a dozen cores seed: 

Tuesday, March 9, 186— today Bug and Poz 
up. their mothers maid them promise not to cor 
they come and had a fite in the yard to cheer 
neether licked. Bug got a split lip that bled and P 
a peace gnocked off his forehed that bled two. 
called it even. it aint menny fellers whitch will do 
a sick feller. 

father sed tonite he had sent for Barnum - 
and see me becaus his living skelington had dide. 
dont beleeve he can maik a trade because he car 
with the naked ey. 

(Continued on Page 119) 


It Was 3 Days Befoar I Was Out of Danger and Well Enuf to Have Doctor Perry Tatk to Me and I Wish You Cood Have Hird Him = 
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PHOTO. BY ELMENDORF, FROM EWING GALLOWAY, N. Y. C, 


ishing on to the apex of interest. A sufficient 
nerican men and women had heard the call of 
that time to make the sport a permanent 
) life of the country. Golf had at last become 
1. The West had taken it up with all the en- 
ich the West can generate when once its heart 
Nantly the South was answering the call. 
the East was rearing a huge structure on the 
id some twenty-five years before. Every- 
)terest was buoyant; it required only a spark 
nflagration which would mean that the apex 
‘ched, no matter how extensive might be the 
nent of adherents. And that spark flared up 
“year period through the medium of a calm- 
al young man who dropped into this picture 
suddenly, dramatically, spectacularly. 


/elating the story of Francis Ouimet’s epoch- 
/ecomplishment of 1913, for it is of the Wood- 
spe ak, I feel it would be well to describe one or 
ing events which preceded his historical feat 
he groundwork for the pyrotechnical effects 
it. This will take us back one year, to the 
mpionship played on the links of the Chicago 
Wheaton, Illinois. In the eighteen years the 
iad been held under the auspices of the United 
Ssociation, it was the fourth time the event 
over that excellent course and the seventh 
n place in the Middle West. The Chicago 
e of the pioneer members of the association, 
the winner of the first championship played 
sion of the national organization, Charles 
d Chicago and surrounding territory had 
€ a great stronghold of the sport. 
is the names and deeds of men who flit across 
history. In 1912, golf had lived long 
2 West to have produced its line of heroes. 


Lom 


Enrolled on the honor list were the names of David R. 
Forgan, the winner of the first Western Amateur Cham- 
pionship, played in 1899 at the Glenview Golf Club at 
Golf, Illinois; William Waller, Phelps B. Hoyt and the two 


famous Egans, Walter E. and 
H. Chandler, who had set a 
truly remarkable golf mark. 
Without regard to their play in 
lesser events, let me put down 
the record of what these two 
celebrated Illinois golfers ac- 
complished in the Western Am- 
ateur and National Amateur 
Championships: 


1899— Walter, runner up West- 
ern. 
1902—H. Chandler, winner 
Western. 
Walter, runner up. 
1903— Walter, winner Western. 
H. Chandler, runner up. 
1904—H. Chandler, winner Na- 
tional and Western. 
1905—H. Chandler, winner Na- 
tional and Western. 
Walter, runner up West- 
ern. 
1907—H. Chandler, winner 
Western. 


Warren K. Wood, Mason 
Phelps and Albert Seckel were 


others who had won their spurs on the links in that section, 
and these players, with Robert A. Gardner, Edward P. 
Allis, 3d, D. E. Sawyer and J. D. Standish, Jr., among 
others, were the stars that shone in the Western firmament 
with a brilliance which cast a menacing shadow over the 
Eastern orbit. Then there appeared a new luminary in the 
constellation, and it was destined that he was to add rare 
luster to the stellar radiance. This was Charles Evans, Jr., 
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Harry Vardon Putting on the Eighteenth Green at the Oakland Golf Club, Bayside, Long Island, About 1905 


H.Chandier Egan, Winner of the Nationat Title 
TwentyYears Ago, Still Playing Great Golf 


him.” 


James R. Crowell 


of the Edgewater 
Golf Club, known 
to his friends as 
Chick Evans. 

The name of 
Chick Evans had 
already become 
one to conjure 
with when the can- 
didates for the 
1912 Amateur 
Championship as- 
sembled in Chi- 
cago. He had won 
the Western 
Championship of 
1909, finished sec- 
ond the next year 
to Mason Phelps 
and repeated his 
victory two years 
later. His fame 
had penetrated to 
the East. We 
knew him to be a 
wonderful all- 
around playerwith 
just one flaw in his 
technical skill— 
putting. 


Poor Putts 


MASTER of 

theironandan 
expert with the 
wood, Evans pos- 
sessed the ability 
to reel off round 
after round of 
stroke play in fig- 
ures which made 
the game look ri- 
diculously easy. 
But at match play 


it was a different story. The nerves which seemed so impas- 
sive in the medal rounds, and the technical skill which was 
so superb, refused to function as they could. Particularly 
would his putter go off on a tangent. Putts which he would 


sink with regularity when in 
quest of low scores were hope- 
lessly missed under the tension 
of confronting an opponent. 

When the Easterners who 
went to Wheaton to compete in 
the Amateur Championship 
reached Chicago they found the 
golfing host engrossed largely 
with a discussion of Evans’ links 
wizardry. Oswald Kirkby, Fred 
Herreshoff and I had engaged a 
cottage near the course to live in 
while the tournament was in 
progress. One of our early visi- 
tors was Ned Sawyer, who 
brought us tidings of the rare 
form the Edgewater star was in 
for that event. 

“He’s clicking off the low 70’s 
every time he goes around the 
course,” said Sawyer. “I don’t 
think he’s been over 72 in any 
practice round. If he can hold 
this pace there isn’t anything to 
the tournament.” 

Warren K. Wood was equally 
bullish on the Evans outlook. 


“It looks like a hopeless job for anybody to try to 
beat Chick this time,’’ observed Wood. ‘He has hit an 
unbeatable streak. Even his putter is working right for 


All this comment was not highly reassuring to the East- 
ern aspirants for the honor, but several of us had been 
through too many tournaments to concede victory to any 
single player before the matches had been played. Kirkby, 
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an irrepressible optimist and a rare good chap to have 
around when a fight is brewing, could see only the brighter 
side of it. The night before the tournament, when we were 
sitting in our quarters near the Wheaton links, away 
from the eternal babble of prechampionship gossip, he 
directed a few pointed shafts of good cheer at Fred and 
myself. 

“Say, if you believed everything you heard around Chi- 
cago, we might as well hop the Twentieth Century and 
beat it back to the bright lights,’’ he soliloquized. “But 
nobody’s going to shoot a handkerchief at me to stop my 
tears. You don’t see me crying, do you? Where do they 
get that stuff, anyway? Say, is this a golf tournament or a 


PHOTO. FROM UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, N.Y. C. COURTESY OF THE GOLFERS’ MAGAZINE, CHICAGO 
Edward Ray Giving an Exhibition of His Prowess on the 


Links of the Whitemarsh Valley Country Club 


post-mortem? If every player in this tournament had a 
broken arm except one, I wouldn’t bet on him to win. 
Golf ain’t that kind of a game, it ain’t.” 

The facts I have mentioned about the growth of golf fit 
in at this point. Interest was almost at its apex. The vic- 
tory of Harold Hilton, the 
Englishman, the year pre- 
vious at Apawamis had hit 
the front pages of hundreds 
of newspapers and directed 
tothe game the attention of 
thousands of persons who 
had never paid much atten- 
tion to it previously. And 
herewas Hilton again on the 
job to give an international 
aspect to the championship. 
Add to this the sectional 
interest aroused through 
the performances of Evans, 
and the strong possibility 
that the title would remain 
in the spot where it was be- 
ing competed for, and you 
have the explanation of 
why the championship car- 
ried an exceptional appeal. 


Evans’ Dual Role 


HE international and 

intersectional phase 
manifested itself almost 
from the outset. With the 
qualifying field nearly all 
accounted for, Hilton’s 
card of 75 had the imprint 
of a winning score. Evans 
was still out on the links; 
but coming to the final hole, 
the Edgewater player 
needed a four to tie the 
Britisher’s round. The 
eighteenth measures some- 
thing more than 400 yards, 


a good 4. When Chick 
made a poor shot from the 
tee the gallery groaned and 
gave up hope. His ball lay 
in such a position that he 
could not play straight for 
the green, but had to aim 
to oneside of it. Hissecond 
was a good shot, though it 
stillfound him far from the 
hole. His third was a beau- 
tiful pitch to within twenty 
feet of the cup, and his 
fourth went down for 
the tie score. Evans, 
playing in stroke com- 
petition, had made a 
superb putt at a most 
critical moment. And 
here was another illus- 
tration of that un- 
canny ability to frus- 
trate his one great 
weakness when play- 

ing for a low score. 
Evans’ playing in 
those days had a 
Jekyll-Hydetwist. He 
seemed to possess a 
dual golfing character, 
one for medal play in 


which he was supreme and the other for match play 
in which he was unreliable. In seven starts in the 
Amateur Championship, up to 1914, he led the quali- 
fying field five times, but not once in this period was 
he able to win the title itself. The precision of his 
play invariably suffered an attack of paralysis in match 
competition—particularly his putting. In later years 
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Jerome Travers Driving 


he overcame this psychological handicap, as his vic- 
tories in the Amateur Championships of 1916 and 1920 
would indicate; butin the period of which I speak now 


the trouble was at its most acutestage. He was quite 
frank in discussing it with his fellow golfers. 

“‘T’ve tried everything under the sun to improve my 
putting,” he told me. “I don’t think there’s any style 


Evans isn’t the only great player who has su’ 
cause of weak putting. If Harry Vardon, six tim 
of the British Open Championship and one of thi 
golfers of all time, had been able to putt as y 
played the rest of the game, it would have been 
sary to hold tournaments to determine the world’ 
player. Vardon would have been it without ques 


The Martyrdom of Practice 


AMES BRAID, contemporaneous with Vardon 
Taylor, and who, with them, almost monopoliz 
honors at one time, was both a poor putter ar 
driver at the outset of his professional career. M 


of putter made I haven’t experimented with. I’ve to practice brought about his salvation. He pract 
I’ve changed my stance, ing incessantly. He became an excellent putter. 


practiced by the hour. 


changed my swing, the position of my hands, my grip 
and everything there is to change, but it won’t work. 
It gets worse as it goes.” 

I suggested to him that he try changing the one thing 
which was undoubtedly responsible—his continual 
thinking and worrying about his inability to putt. 

“Sure, I’ve tried that too. 
hour. I’ve thought of nothing else but the shot I was mak- 
ing. I’ve wished the ball into the cup. I’ve talked to it, 
jollied it, bullied it, cajoled it. But it simply refuses to which was eventually to see him enthroned a: 
He went through the preliminary ro 


go in.” 
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A Scene During the Ray-Vardoa 


holder. 


vs. Ouimet«Guilford Match on the Belmont Spring Country Club Course 


and accurate driver. It came to him suddenly. f 
when I played with him in England that he was) 
to explain exactly how it happened that he went 
months as an inferior driver and then in a 
jumped cleanly over the fence. He had added 
I’ve concentrated by the fifty yards to the length of his drive. 

In the 1912 Amateur Championship at Wheat 
Evans started on the campaign of temperamen 


hours making tee shots, and finally he evolved ii 


flying colors for 
time. I too had] 
ing at my best 
the final round 
pitted against e 
The _intersectio 
to the contest W 
its crest—the E 
the West for the« 


at last conquere¢ 
comings as ama 
His supporters w! 
nothing could | 


Chick 1 up. On 
eenth green [hol 
five-foot putt f 


effect two ways. 
glow of satisfacti' 
me that I had su 
making such a di 
at so vitalamom 
me in fine 
the afternoon To 
think it jarred th 
spirit in whichm’ 
had been perfo: 
fore the ball tray 
long journey 0 
and clucked int 
there had be 
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doss. Three men were considered for the job. 
| Number One was a man of forty-seven, with 
yerience in the service of the firm which was 
)ae new organization. He knew both the en- 
| the accounting sides of the business. He was 
'teous, cautious; and he never ventured an 
| it was requested. 

\ Number Two, a man of forty, had most of 
ckground that Number One possessed, plus 
d experience. Number Two was known for 
sions, many of which later turned out to be 
id a way of expressing very positive opinions 
/ ch sometimes antagonized his associates. Due 
as made, nevertheless, for the fact that his 
nt was highly valuable. 

"hree was only thirty-one, had been in the 
isiness involved only two years, and had di- 
.e about equally between field and office. He 
of suggesting radical changes in the way of 
_ but whenever he made a suggestion he backed 
intense brief of facts which showed hours 


| an intense interest in the matter at hand. 
‘hree got the job and still has it. The inter- 
‘on is how he was able to convince the deciding 
i 1¢ knew enough about the business to be con- 
\@ same class with Numbers One and Two. 
Iped, of course, but privately I am crediting 
al clairvoyance. 

3 before he got his new job I went to lunch 
t Three. On leaving his office he told the 
tere he would lunch and what time he would 


‘were finishing our coffee the office boy came 

‘rant and found our table. 

{son wants to see you at two o’clock,”’ said the 
then 1:50. 

\yng back to the office,” said Number Three. 

uly wants me for a minute. I know exactly 
yut. We'll finish our chat at my desk.” 

}? office he opened his desk, selected two manila 

4 stack and promptly at two he pushed open 

) that led to Mr. Davison’s office. 

know that Mr. Davison had been out of 

, and that Number Three had not heard 

ghis absence. Out of several dozen pending 
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The Other Fellow’s Job 


matters, Number Three had selected two as the subjects 
concerned. Was he right? 

Two minutes later he was back, smiling. Correct, as usual. 

“How did you do it?” I asked. 

“By thinking like Mr. Davison,’’ said Number Three. 
For months Number Three had been ‘‘thinking like Mr. 
Davison.”” Number Three had been saving time for his 
boss by taking in necessary data a few seconds before the 
necessity for them arose; by computing probable costs on a 
given order a few hours before that order was to be dis- 
cussed; and by getting all his facts together before he 
brought up any question for discussion. Mr. Davison was 
one of the men who selected the new assistant to the 
president, and Number Three’s commercial clairvoyance 
seemed to demonstrate the sufficiency of his experience 
with the business. 

The same trick can be used in dozens of different jobs. 
Advertising, for example. Suppose the advertising man- 
ager’s assistant sees a memo coming through from the sales 
manager saying that a new product is to be brought out 
for sale to hospitals. No trance is necessary to show the 
assistant that advertising in a hospital magazine will be 
forthcoming. Which one? 

If he is commercially clairvoyant he will make up a 
study including every paper that reaches hospitals, with 
circulation, cost a page, comparative data on editorial 
excellence, printing and reader interest. Probably he will 
go farther and show how the circulation of each publication 
is divided with reference to the sales territories of his com- 
pany. Then when the manager says ‘‘ Now, I think we’re 
going to need some dope on hospital papers,”’ the assistant 
can say, “‘I just finished it. Here it is.’’ 

Thinking like the boss is a great little accomplishment. 
Its practical application builds prestige much faster than 
just years of experience. That is natural, for the commer- 
cial clairvoyant gets more business experience in’ a year 
than the average man accumulates in three. 

—CHARLES LOOMIS FUNNELL. 


No Chance? 


W* HAD just been studying the growth of large cor- 
porations, in college. The professor added: 

“The most dangerous development, to my mind, is the 
narrowing down of the young man’s ambitions. In those 


formative busi- 
ness periods he 
felt there was no 
limit to his oppor- 
tunity. Today,in 
our era of concen- 
tration, he is apt 
to feel that every 
opportunity has 
been preémpted 
by powerful soul- 
less corporations, 
and he therefore 
starts his life work 
in one of them, 
hopeless of prog- 
ress or success. 
This contracting 
horizon of oppor- 
tunity will un- 
questionably grow 
more serious as a 
mental hazard to 
our young men in 
business.” 

Work followed 
upon college and 
in the course of it 
there fell to me 
the duty of inter- 
viewing a great 
many young men 
and girls with ref- 
erence to posi- 
tions. I was 
anxious to see just 
how serious a 
mental hazard 
this corporation 
bogy really was, 
and indeed very 
often in answer to 
the questions: 
“Where are you 
employed at pres- 
ent?”’ “Why do 
you want to 
leave?”’ the reply came: “It’s a big corporation—no 
chance for advancement.” 

“Well,” thought I, “this is bad enough; I wonder how 
the men—for they are men with human ambitions, failings 
and feelings just like you and me—how do they who are 
managing these big corporations look at the situation.” 
But everywhere I hear among the great merchants, giant 
manufacturers, large financiers: “‘We have the money to 
build stores, plants and banks, but where can we get the 
men to run them?” ‘An excellent plan, but who can we 
find to put in charge?”’ ‘‘ Good idea, bound to succeed; give 
us the proper man and we could put it across.’’ The cry 
among the captains is for men—bright, industrious, ambi- 
tious young men. These grizzled-headed campaigners real- 
ize nothing succeeds like youth and that they must keep 
young fighters around them to carry on America’s great 
enterprises. 

One of my elderly friends from abroad was visiting me, 
having come here to study American newspapers. 

“America amazes me,” he said one night; ‘‘as a country 
she believes implicitly in youth. I go into the offices of the 
leading American newspapers, the greatest in the world to- 
day, stupendous organizations, and find the most responsi- 
ble positions held by young men, some of them very young 
indeed, scarcely thirty. Such a thing is impossible, in- 
credible, to exist in Europe. There seniority prevails in 
promotion, and you find ancient bewhiskered gentlemen 
tilted back in their desk chairs writing very hypercritically 
about every subject in heaven or on earth from God the 
Father to John the beggar in a quite superior condescend- 
ing manner. Our newspapers lose their fire and dry out. 
You have the right idea here; you give your young men 
chances, and they seem to take them and what’s more, suc- 
ceed in them.” 

I don’t think most of us young men and young women 
actually realize what fine opportunities our country offers us. 
To begin with, the woman’s chance to work at all abroad 
is nil or decidedly limited. The young male European, un- 
less his family has a business which has been handed down 
for generations, mounts but slowly and painfully—and 
usually not very high—up the ladder of success. Infinite 
studies of textbooks, formulas and theories, together with 
a doctor’s degree or two tacked behind one’s name, are 
only a beginning. All opinions must be colored by a wisp 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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but she never can tell if she can trust a 

man to stick for the long, long pull to- 
gether. She never can be sure that just when she 
has become most dependent upon him he won’t 
prove most undependable. Therefore, isn’t she little old 
Helen Wisdom if she takes measures to insure her inde- 
pendence in an emergency? It’s all right and proper to 
pray for sunshine, as the old song says, but always be pre- 
pared for rain! 

At any rate, I got me a job, much to the family’s con- 
sternation and to Marty’s utter flabbergastedness. In 
fact, the amazement over my aberration seemed to be 
quite general. My friends wanted to know if they should 
give me coming-out or going-away parties, and even the 
man who hired me indicated that he rated me one of the 
dotty sisters after I had admitted that I didn’t have to 
work as a matter of daily bread and butter. 

“Do you want to earn money for a trousseau?” he in- 
quired. 

“No,” I said, “I’m taking out life insurance.” 

He tried that on his mental player piano. ‘‘Have you 
had any experience?”’ was his next bid. 

I thought he looked like he could use a smile, so I gave 
him one of my brightest. ‘‘You’d be surprised!’ I replied. 

“Hr-r-rump!”’ he coughed. “I mean, what have you 
done, and what can 
you do?” 

“Tam quite sure I 
can dig up answers 
to questions, foolish 
and otherwise,’’ I 
said, that being the 
kind of job I was ap- 
plying for—re- 
searcher in an infor- 
mation bureau. 

Thisisn’t a treatise 
on how to get a job, 
so I shall merely re- 
mark that my to- 
date brief experience 
in the business world 
has led me to believe 
that it isn’t only 
chorus girls who are 
employed because 
they are good- 
looking, and add that 
I was also fortunate 
in being able to tell 
my prospective boss 
that I had an auto- 
mobile, which would 
make it possible for 
me to do a lot of 
running around with- 
out dipping into the 
cash drawer for 
street-car fares. ie 

Of my two assets suis 
I’m inclined to think 
that the second I 
have mentioned was 
the more important and might have been sufficient in 
itself to connect me with the pay roll. 

So my advice to one of my sex seeking employment is to 
put your best foot foremost—if there is anything good at- 
tached to it, all the better—and by all means drive your 
own car. Of course, knowing something about the work 
you contemplate undertaking may help some. If you are 
stenographically inclined you should be able to spell most 
words of one syllable and some of two. 

I could develop this line of thought almost indefinitely, 
but it’s high time somebody besides myself knew what this 
story is about, so let’s step on the gas and get back to 
Marty, my beau lover, and the fuss he made when he 
learned I wasn’t kidding him when I told him I was to be- 
gin punching a time clock. 

“Why in the name of all that’s good and holy,” he said, 
“should you want to go to work?” 

“T want to make sure that I’d be able to take care of 
myself if I were suddenly cast away on a desert island,” I 
answered, giving him the approximate straight dope be- 
cause I knew he wouldn’t believe it. 

Marty snorted and suggested I tell that to Sweeney, or 
some equally credulous person, and we had a right spirited 
argument, which he might have won if I had forgotten all 
I had learned about the male of the species. ‘‘You’re giv- 
ing me the rawest deal anybody ever had,” he said finally, 
after he had proposed to me again and I had told him I 
didn’t see how I could take him and my new job on at the 


Mit ste nev may be a girl’s main chance, 
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same time, but that I’d file his offer for further considera- 
tion. ‘“‘ You expect me to string along while you’re meeting 
a lot of new men, and if you find one you like better than 
you do me ——” 

“You certainly take the irk out of work when you tell 
me I'll be meeting a lot of new men. I hadn’t thought of 
that before, Marty. Now I know I’m going through with 
it, for that’s the kind of diversion I need more than any- 
thing else.” 

And that brings us up to the professor. 

In this organization of ours—please note that like every 
good hired hand I take a proprietary interest in the busi- 
ness—each researcher has a regular assignment, or beat, as 
it would be called if we were newspaper reporters. Mine 
includes the observatory. Iwas given that, I was informed, 
because it was easy. All I had to do was take the letters of 
anxious and curious-minded readers, copy their questions 
pertaining to astronomy and kindred subjects, and go see 
Dr. Albert Jeremiah Brown, who rates as one of the great- 
est living authorities in his line and can answer offhand all 
the questions that anyone could dream of asking. They 
handed me a heavy line about the learned doctor. I was 
given to understand that intellectually he was a whale in 
an ocean of tadpoles, and that I should approach his pres- 
ence barefoot, so to speak, with frequent pauses to genu- 
flect and bump my head three times on the floor. 

Naturally I formed a mental picture of him as a Mind 
rather than a Person, what body he had, wizened and 


“You Expect Me to String 
Along While 
Meeting a Lot of New 
Men, and if You Find 
One You Like Better 
Than You Do Me 


You’re 


stooped under the burden of the dome 
he stored the wisdom of the spheres, ‘ 
have long, straggly gray whisker; 
he’d have the shaven, cadavero 


was sent out here to see him, 
“There is no professor here,’ 
stiffly. ‘‘I assume you we sent 
I am Doctor Brown.” 
“You—what? Ido—ean’tbelie 
don’t look old enough!” 
“That is a handicap under whi 
been laboring ever since I took m| 
degree some twelve years ago. Ia! 
+ however, that I-am gradually 01 
it.” He did not smile as he said! 
went on stiltedly, with an expressi 
emn as that of a stuffed owl, “‘I endeavor also to 
the functions of my position as efficiently as I nj 
I of a more venerable age.’ 
Doesn’t sound human, does it, but that’s exact 
said, and I couldn’t help giggling. “You | 
talk old enough, ”” T-said. 
He frowned in a dismaying fashion, and I tll 
was about to squelch me for being fresh, but a gus 
wrong. ! 
‘‘What happens to all the young ladies from yo. 
he demanded. “You are the sixth who has bees 
here within less than a year.” 
I giggled again, nervously. ‘They get married 
“Ah! Does the Universal conduct a matrimon 
as an adjunct to its other service?” 
“Not that I know of.” j 
“Ah! Perhaps young ladies take positions 
as a preliminary- training for marriage. Ma 
such is your purpose?” 
No giggle that time. 
nantly. ~ 
“Ah! Tassure you of am Hot seeking to in 
personal affairs, but I also assure you th 
changes which the Universal makes in its. 
is somewhat. ‘annoying and not at all co 
ciency. We no-sooner get one of you youn 
in ‘so that she understands our work here al 
(Continued on Page 44) 
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DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


Millions of boys and girls of today are eager partisans 
of the Cadillac—anxious to grow up and have a 


Cadillac of their own, like Father and Mother. 


With thousands, the ownership of a Cadillac is a family 
tradition dating back to the days when Grandfather 
bought his first Cadillac, a quarter of a century ago. 


All through these 25 years Cadillac has consistently 
stood in the forefront of all the world’s motor cars. 


Eleven years ago Cadillac produced the first eight- 
cylinder engine—the basic foundation of Cadillac suc- 
cess in marketing more than 200,000 eight-cylinder 
Cadillac cars. 


Today the new 90-degree, eight-cylinder Cadillac is the 
ultra-modern version of the motor car. Its luxury, 
comfort, performance and value reach heights of per- 
fection beyond anything ever attained. 


Thus once again Cadillac strikes out far in advance, 


renewing its traditional right to the title, The Standard 
of the World. 
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(Continued from Page 42) 
to bother us with every silly inquiry she gets, than she is 
superseded and it is necessary to go through all that 
again.” 

“‘T’m very sorry!” 

“T understand that it is not your fault, but I trust that 
the experience will not repeat itself within the near future.” 

“‘Say, listen, professor—I mean, Doctor Brown, I assure 
you I’m not going to get married. I’ll take an oath, or 
sign a pledge, or anything you want me to do.” I thought 
that might get at least a smile out of him, but he merely 
looked at me blankly for a moment and then said, “‘ You 
may proceed with your questions.” 

I had almost forgotten what I had gone out there for, 
but that brought me back with a bang and I fumbled for 
my list, cleared my throat and read my first question, 
‘How long is the summer day in Sweden?” 

Now I expected that he’d have to look in some reference 
book, or at least hesitate long enough to wrinkle his brow 
and think. He didn’t. He shot the answer right back at 
me as if he had been cramming for an examination and 
knew that question would be the first on the list: 

“At the northernmost point in Sweden the sun does not 
set between May 22 and July 23, giving a daylight period 
of two months.” 

I was so rattled by his promptness that he had to tell 
me to proceed before I remembered I had other questions. 
“‘TIs a meteor red-hot when it strikes the earth?” 

“Contrary to the popular impression, the meteorite 
when it strikes our atmosphere is extremely cold. The heat 
developed in its passage is purely on the surface, and in a 
very few seconds after its fall the stone should be about 
the temperature of ice water.” 

‘How long is a lunar year?” 

“The lunar year is a period of twelve lunar months. 
The lunar astronomical year of twelve lunar synodical 
months has a length of 354 days, 48 minutes and 34 sec- 
onds. The common lunar year consists of twelve lunar 
civil months, or about 354% days.” 

“Why does the earth continue to rotate on its axis?” 

“‘Because the only forces, such as friction by the tides, 
tending to stop it are inadequate to produce any appre- 
ciable effect.”’ 

“How much brighter is full daylight than full moon- 
light?” 

‘About six hundred thousand times as bright.” 

And so he went through the long list, his answers coming 
without hesitation, as rapidly as I could read the ques- 
tions, until I came to one which struck me as foolish. 
Remembering what he had said about silly inquiries, I 
faltered. 

“This is one of the silly kind you shouldn’t be bothered 
with,” Isaid. “‘Some nut wants to know whether any part 
of the earth’s surface changes its level. Of course not—the 
hills just seem steeper at times!” : 

“The question is not silly, my dear young lady. In some 
parts of the world the land is apparently rising; in others, 
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sinking. The northern coast of Norway is rising five feet a 
century. The coast of New Jersey and parts of the New 
England coast are sinking, the rate at Boston being about 
one foot in one hundred years, and on the New Jersey 
coast, two feet.” 

Can you beat that? The man knew everything! I was 
so lost in wonder and admiration that it was not until we 
had gone through all my questions that it dawned on me 
that I hadn’t noted down a single one of the answers. 
Apparently he got it about the same instant. 

“You must have an excellent memory,” he remarked. 
“‘T observe that you do not find it necessary to take notes.” 

“Merciful heavens!” I exclaimed. ‘‘We’re sunk! We'll 
have to do ’em all over again!”’ 

I was terribly excited over the mess I had made of 
things, but he manifested about as much emotion as a 
well-iced oyster, and I knew the worst before he broke it 
to me. He had given me all the time he could spare in one 
day and I’d have to bring the questions back the next 
morning. 

“Oh, doctor,” I moaned, “‘you wouldn’t do that to me! 
You couldn’t be so heartless! This is my first day at work, 
and if I go back to the office without the answers to those 
questions I’ll lose my job. Please! Please!” 

With that I launched into a bit of emotional acting that 
may not have been up to the standard of a Bernhardt or a 
Duse, but if it wasn’t it wasn’t because I didn’t try. I did 
everything except tear my hair, weep and get down on my 
knees, and all I got for it was the gate. 

He told me quite calmly that he was sorry, but that I’d 
have to excuse him, and he rose as if to indicate that if I 
didn’t go he would. 

Then I thought of something—a stunt I had once seen 
in a movie—and I was just desperate enough, or fool 
enough, to try it. I whisked around the desk and got be- 
tween him and the door. 

“Doctor Brown’’—I fairly hissed the words at him in 
the most approved mellerdrama style—‘“‘if you don’t 
promise to give me those answers again I’ll scream and 
throw a fit all over the office, and when people come rush- 
ing in I’ll tell them you tried to 
kiss me! When I count three. 
One—two ——” 


And, would you believe it, before Y ‘ 


I got the word “three” out of my 
mouth that big brute of a man ac- 
tually grabbed me, held me like a 
vise with one hand, cupped my chin 
with the. other, and kissed me— 
one, two, three times! 

“Now scream!”’ he said. 

“Oh! Oh! You! You!” was all 
I could say, but I didn’t scream it. 

“‘And now,” he went on, seating 
himself again, “‘having shown you 
that I can neither 
be cajoled nor 


coerced I shall reconsider my decision. Kind), 
the list of questions.” 

Goggle-eyed and open-mouthed, I did as I wa; 
he proceeded to write out the answers, rapi 
fully, clipped the sheets together and handed th 

“Good morning,” he said pleasantly, 

My exit may not have been graceful, re 

Well, as I thought over my initial experience ir 
of the toilers my first reaction was to be furioush 
had heard stories about the indignities to te 
girls were subjected, and I hadn’t believed : 
I knew they were true. The first man with w] 
come in contact had kissed me! Oh, I was wi 
straight to Marty and tell him about it, andh 
to the odious Doctor Brown and beat him to a) 
I’d stand on the sidelines and cheer. But—on 
second thoughts that are best—just what w 
Marty? The truth? 

Somehow I didn’t relish the idea of that. M 
thoughts. Maybe Marty would laugh at me a 
Thad got exactly what was coming to me. Perha 
been altogether blameless. I had tried a chear 
had been called. An outsider might say I had , 
figure throughout the affair. Coming right doy 
tacks and being strictly honest with myself, as I’ 
to be in the long run, I couldn’t be wholly proud 
I had played, while Doctor Brown could flatter h 
he had met an embarrassing situation cleverly 
tively. 

No, I decided, I wouldn’t tell; so I didn’t gost 
to Marty. Instead, I beat it for the office, di 
letters—which was easy, because all my answer 
written out for me, clearly and concisely, and ii 
which I couldn’t have assembled from a dicti 
week—and took praise for a good first day’s wo 

“You must have got along well with Docto 
said my chief. 

“Oh, splendidly!” I lied. 

And having embarked upon a career of preva 
regaled the family that night at dinner with are 

experiences and first impre 

working girl. In the main 

featured Doctor Brown, w 

tured as the most interestin, 

a? wonderful man I had ever n 
tellectual. Such a master of! 

So inspiring. So—so courte 

I finally got 
of sister Bess, 
more beaus tl 
has fathers w 
made the dau 
regiment. “W. 
(Continued on 


Bess Was Gazing Up at Him 

With an Expression on Her 
Face That I Could Not Quite 
Fathom, But I Didn’t Need i 
to—I Knew How She Must i 
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you will appreciate its ability to give 
you the satisfying economy of 25 
miles to the gallon of gasoline. 


And perhaps you will better under- 
stand the growing preference for the 
Chrysler “58” when you know that 
its new lower prices give you the 
identical performance, identical 
quality and unmatched beauty 
which have always placed it above 
comparison in its field. 


Your nearest Chrysler dealer wants 
to prove, by personal demonstration, 
the scores of quality advantages, 
which, at its new electrifying low 
price of *845, make Chrysler “58” 
the supreme motor car value of today. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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} Chrysler “58” Sedan, 
Le $995, f. 0. b. Detroit 


CHRYSLER “58”—Touring Car, $845; Roadster Special, 
$890; Club Coupe, $895; Coach, $935; Sedan, $995. Disc wheels 
optional. Hydraulic four-wheel brakes at slight extra cost. 


CHRYSLER “70”—Phaeton, $1395; Coach, $1445; 
Roadster, $1625; Sedan, $1695; Royal Coupe, $1795; Broug- 
ham, $1865; Royal Sedan, $1995; Crown Sedan, $2095. 
Disc wheels optional. 


CHRYSLER IMPERIAL “80” —Phaeton, $2645; Roadster, 
(wire wheels standard equipment; wood wheels optional), 
$2885; Coupe, four-passenger, $3195; Sedan, five-passenger, 
$3395; Sedan, seven-passenger, $3595; Sedan- limousine, $3695. 


All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. 


Bodies by Fisher on all Chrysler enclosed models. All models 
equipped with full balloon tires. 


There are Chrysler dealers and superior Chrysler 
service everywhere. All dealers are in position to ex- 
tend the convenience of time-payments. Ask about 
Chrysler’s attractive plan. 


All Chrysler models are protected against theft by the 
Fedco patented car numbering system, exclusive with 
Chrysler, which cannot be counterfeited and cannot 
be altered or removed without conclusive evidence of 
tampering. 
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(Continued from Page 44) 
look like?” she asked. ‘‘I don’t suppose he’s more than 
seventy-five or sixty years old.” 


“He isn’t a day over thirty,” I hastened to inform her,,. 


‘‘and he’s decidedly good-looking, if you care to know.” 

“‘T always care to know about good-looking men,”’ 
sis. “If I thought I’d meet a few of that kind I’d get a job, 
too—if it wasn’t for the work part of it,’”’ she added as an 
afterthought. 

“Oh, you wouldn’t be interested in Doctor Brown. He’s 
not your type—he’s too highbrow.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Bess carelessly. ‘‘ Maybe it’s 
brains that I’ve been looking for. Whatever it is, I don’t 
seem to have found it.” 

Sis, as I think I’ve said before, had the start on me by a 
couple of years or so. She’s been out long enough to be get- 
ting in, if you gather what I mean, and there have been 
signs that it was beginning to worry her, although she has 
plenty of men dancing attendance on her. I know it has 
worried mother, for a daughter of uncertain age is not just 
the best bet in the marriage marathon. However, the idea 
that a man like Albert Jeremiah Brown could be interested 
in a frivolous frill like Bess Stillson gave me a good laugh, 
and I said a few words to that effect, which same made 
sis mad. 

Later Marty dropped in to inquire how I had staggered 
through my first day at hard labor, and I made him mad, 
too, by raving about my handsome and learned doctor. 
“Just what I expected,” he growled. ‘‘ You fall for the first 
new guy you meet. But if he’s half as smart as you say he 
is, what makes you think he’ll fall for you? Why kid 
yourself?” 

I didn’t like that sort of talk any better than Bess did, so 
I got mad in my turn and told Marty a thing or two about 
my visit to the observatory. Not what actually happened, 
of course. Just a few details that any imaginative girl can 
always conjure up to worry one man about another. I 
added, as a final touch, that Doctor Brown had asked to 
call and that I’d be glad to have Marty meet him. 

‘“‘Say!”’ exploded my jealous Romeo. ‘“‘If I catch that 
bird butting in around here I’m liable to make at least two 
pieces out of every bone in his body!” 

“Ts that so?’”’ I said. ‘‘You and how many assistants? 
That bird, as you call him, is as big as you are, and if I 
know anything about it’’—the which I did—‘“‘you’d better 
not hand him any bluffs you don’t expect to have called.” 

With a little more in that line Marty was soon fit to be 
tied, and so we spent a right pleasant evening, which I 
made perfect by sending him home early with a warning 
that there would be no more late hours for little Ann, the 
woiking goil. 

“‘T hope you oversleep and lose your job!’”’ was Marty’s 
good-night cheer. 

My second approach to the observatory was made in 
fear and trepidation. For all my big talk at home I knew 
only too well I had made a mess of my first day’s work, and 
I was scared stiff at the thought of what the aftermath 
might be. Doctor Brown might decline to see me and to 
give me the answers to my questions, or he might—well, he 
might take the position that I had established a precedent 
and that we should open and close our daily sessions with 
kisses. In the first case, I’d lose my job, and in the second, 
the job would lose me. Neither was a happy prospect to 
contemplate. How could I explain matters if I had to go 
back to the office and say that I had been turned down? 
What would I do if that man insisted that we begin today 
where we left off yesterday? It was a glorious thing to 
work and to be independent, but—what price glory? What 
had I let myself in for, with my silly melodrama? How 
should I conduct myself when and if admitted to the august 
presence? Should I begin by apologizing, in all seriousness, 
for my foolishness? Should I attempt to be facetious and 
say merrily—oh, so merrily !—that he could trust me to be 
on my good behavior? Or should I try to act as if nothing 
had happened? 

But I was to discover that I needn’t have worried myself 
with all that. An assistant received me in a matter-of-fact 
way and said that Doctor Brown had requested that I send 
in my list of questions, and to wait, please. Both of which 
I did, and in fifteen minutes I had my list back, with all 
the answers written out in the doctor’s fine Spencerian 
hand, and I said my thank-you and was bowed out. Nice, 
smooth, snappy work! Doctor Brown was letting me 
know that personally I was out, so far as he was concerned, 
but that he would continue to do the fair thing by the 
Universal, which I represented. 

Those of you who think that I was relieved by this adroit 
handling of a possibly embarrassing situation get one more 
guess. And if any of you have any doubt about there being 
anything more furious than a woman scorned, try ignoring 
one. I don’t care if I spill the beans for my entire sex, I’ll 
say that no female likes to have a situation, whatever its 
possibilities, taken entirely out of her hands, and I’m 
nothing if not feminine. 

After three days of that I was wilder than any prairie 
flower anybody ever heard of, and I just naturally had to 
do something. I decided to employ a bit of finesse as a 
starter, so I wrote ‘‘Thank you!” in a broad scrawl at the 


said . 


bottom of my list of questions. When it was returned to 
me I found that he had answered, ‘‘ Youare quite welcome.” 

Next morning I tried ‘‘ Thank you!!’’ His comeback was 
“You are quite welcome!!’’ Get the difference between the 
words we underscored? 

Then I wrote, “‘I fear this system of handling my work 
is an imposition upon your kindness,” and his reply was, 
“Not at all; besides, it eliminates possible mistakes.” 

That led me to believe that I was being kidded by an 
expert, so my next morning’s message to him was after this 
fashion: ‘‘ Please cast my horoscope and let me know if I 
am likely ever to see you again personally. I was born at 
9:30 A.M., twenty-two years ago next Tuesday.” 

And for that I got, “‘I am an astronomer, not an astrol- 
oger. Are you having a birthday party?” 

When I read that I simply brushed by a somewhat 
startled assistant with ‘‘Doctor Brown wants to see me,” 
and walked right into the sanctum. 

“‘T told the young man out there that you wanted to see 
me,’”’ I explained, by way of greeting. “‘Of course you 
don’t.’’ With that I paused to see whether he’d do a frozen 
face or act like a human being. Praise be, it was the latter. 

“Your first statement leads me to believe you are a 
telepathist; your second, that you are not,”’ he said, smil- 
ing and inviting me to be seated. 

“Oh, I’m a mind reader, all right,” I said. “At least I 
can read my own, and it tells me that I’ve been treated like 
a naughty little girl long enough and that you'll be per- 
fectly safe in letting me come into your office again.” 

“‘T have not been at all concerned about my own safety, 
Miss Stillson, but I could not be sure how you might feel 
about yours. If either of us is to offer amends, let it be me. 
My conduct was reprehensible in the extreme and I only 
hope you do not regard it as unpardonable.” 

Honest—I’m not exaggerating—his line was just as high- 
faluting as that, and I had to giggle inwardly at the thought 
of what a wicked cross-word puzzler he must be, but out- 
wardly I tried my best to play up to his lead. 

“Doctor Brown,” I said, ‘‘you are more than generous. 
It was I who offended, and I realize that you are entitled not 
only to my apologies, but to my assurance that in the 
future I shall endeavor so to conduct myself as to merit 
your approbation, and ” But I couldn’t get any 
further with that. ‘‘Oh, I say, let’s parachute down to 
earth and use language that ordinary folks talk and under- 
stand. What I’m trying to get at is that I think you’re a 
brick, and if you’ll say the word we're friends till the clock 
strikes twelve.” 

“You mean,” he said hesitatingly, ‘‘that what I 

“Sure it was all right,’’ I broke in, thinking to relieve 
him of the embarrassment of saying it. ‘‘I’ve been kissed 
before and survived, and I’m sure I’ll recover this time, 
and ¥ 

“T was not thinking of-that’’—it was his turn to inter- 
rupt—‘‘but sought to ask if, really, the language I use is 
so—so unusual as to seem pedantic or stilted?” 

“Well, you might call it that,” I said, ‘‘and I’ll admit it 
sounds a trifle highbrow to me. But you should worry! 
You get by with it, don’t you, and don’t have to use an 
interpreter.” 

“‘But I am worrying. You see I have—er—written a 
book.’ He said that with an air of mingled pride and 
apology. ‘‘It isn’t a scientific treatise, or I would not be 
concerned about my style. It is a novel and intended for 
popular consumption, and I fear I may not have made my 
characters speak in the language that the average person 
uses and understands. That would be disastrous.” 

Say, I almost passed out! That man write a popular 
novel? Why, he’d be so far above the heads of modern 
readers of best sellers that they’d never even suspect what 
it was all about. I didn’t have to see it to know what it 
would be like. It would bea joke, a scream, if he ever got 
it published. Somebody ought to do something about 
it. Very well, little Ann to the rescue! But before I could 
be a volunteer I was conscripted. 

“Miss Stillson, may I come to call on you some evening? 
I believe that talking with you, and with your friends 
whom I might meet, would give me something of the at- 
mosphere which I need, and I shall be very on 

“Fine! I’ll have the house all full of atmosphere and see 
that you meet a crowd of live ones who’ll make a jerry of 
you in no time at all.” 

He gave mea blank look. ‘I am that now.” 

I handed him blank for blank, and he explained, ‘“‘ Jerry 
is my name, you know.” 

Whoops, my dears! You don’t have to believe that if 
you don’t want to, but why should I attempt to deceive 
you about such a trifle? Cross my heart, and hope to die if 
it ever becomes necessary! I was patient with him, and at 
length made him understand that jerry, as I used it, was 
not a proper name, but a common noun, derived from the 
Scandanubian, and meaning a wize gazabo, one who knows 
his way about. 

“‘T can see’’—he smiled cheerfully—‘‘ that my later edu- 
cation has been sadly neglected. How about this evening?” 

Dumb—but not so slow! 

If I have failed to interest anyone in my stargazer I have 
not done so well by him as he did by himself with me. 


Frankly, he intrigued me, if I may use an expre 
like but for which I can’t find a synonym 
anything in the man line I had ever encow 
ing combination of brains and ignorance 
diffidence, cleverness and stupidity. And 
that he was at least distantly related, in 
that he had been exceedingly kind about 
my work, and that he had been darned di 
erate of my feelings in dealing with a situat 
and didn’t know what to do with. Th 
much about some things and so little a 
gave one the feeling that there was a lot 
him and with him, and I simply love to. 
And hadn’t he appealed to me for help 
knowit, but that’s the surest and qui¢ 
interest. Eve got into her trouble m 
asked to help decide which were the h 
the place! 7 
Well, to get on with our knitting, Dr. A 
first call did not turn out precisely as plan 
from it. I had Bess, Alice Remy, Mz 
Ted Davis and Marty there, with th 
a little and perhaps play a rubber or twe 
thought we'd take the stranger right in 
make him one of us—a sort of benevole 
it were. He would get the slang and 
society, and we’d get the fun of gi 
English as she is spoke. ; 
Instead, he took us into the halls of le 
ered a lecture on the total eclipse of thes 
ing from us except the use of our ears, W 
my aunt, what we got! a 
I had expected that he would be rath 
midst, but on the contrary he was entir 
and we were the ducks out of water. Ih 
him so much that the gang didn’t know 
to act in his presence, and after a fi 
weather they were all through. Then M 
himself to relieve the tension, and of cot 
addressing Doctor Brown as professor, wh 
everybody was not to be done. ; 
“‘T am not a professor,”’ said our guest | 
“My error,” said Marty. ‘“ Par-don m 


sarily a teacher or instructor.” 

“T get you. Well, Stron, old top, how 
lady in the moon this evening?” 

“‘Ts that supposed to be a joke?” 

“‘T hoped you'd see it that way.” 

“T do not!” i 

The way that was said made Marty look a 
ten-year-old who’d been caught making faces 
back, and to make everything calvin—Newel 
merry and gay; hilarious; boisterous—Ted | 
butt in and get his. 

“Don’t pay any attention to Matty ” he 
nurse dropped him when he was little and he 
quite right since. But I’d like to ask you aseri 
pro—I mean, doc. Are the days longer now th 
to be, or do they just seem longer?” 

Ted got that out of his system with an air‘ 
smart lad am I—I’ve sprung a joke as is a jok 

“That is a very interesting question,” saic 
guest. ‘‘Since the earth is slowing down, i i 
was once rotating faster and that there was 2 
the day comprised only twenty hours. Going 
still, inconceivable ages ago the earth must 
tating on its axis in from three to four hours 
was less than a sixth as long as it is now.” 

“Help!” said Ted. ‘I’m in over my head 
for the 

I was considering which murder to do 
Beckley came to my rescue. Bill is a natura 
mat, and when opportunity comes I shall ce 
him an ambassador. 

“Doctor Brown,” he said, “didn’t I 
that you were one of the observers who studi 
of the sun from the airship? Won’t you tell 
I’m sure we'd all be delighted to have you.” 

And that launched the lecture. It seems t 
his favorite subject, and, believe me, he knev 
it. I won’t say that he held us all spellbound, 
first hour Bess was doing with her mouth W 
birds do with theirs when mamma bird 1 brir 
early worm; Bill’s face wore the expression of 
started something for which he has no termi 
Marty was asleep, thank heaven, or pretendir 
May and Ted were flirting wordlessly, * 
what Alice was doing, and I’m slightly haz 
but I do recall the relief with which I hea 
words, ‘‘And so we landed safely at exac 

“Hold everything!’’ yelled Marty, com 
trance. “If it’s that late I’ve been gone for 4 


My wizard of the heavens got his cue an 
perfectly delightful time. 
“You and me both,” said little Ann. 
(Continued on Page 61) 
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7 fenders finished in two-tone Duco, Mount Royal Blue and El Paso Tan 


The New Sport Roadster with Body by Fisher—$1175 
dy Red striping; auxiliary seat in rear deck, gray genuine grain leather 


i), inlaid nickel door handles, locked golf bag compartment in right side of a ay Pople, Neti, Cc | (B B. eee nae ee ae 
ting and detachable top, nickeled lamps, nickeled windshield posts, plate di uniformly smooth at all / not uniformlysmooth—hav- 
\ickeled bumpers, decorative radiator cap, aluminum deck rails and top speeds. 4 / ing vibration periods. 


Rick plates, automatic windshield cleaner, rear view mirror, transmission 
“wheel brakes, balloon tires, natural wood wheels (wire or disc extra), air 


q : ree : Readings taken with thecrankshaft indicator, 
‘cleaner, oil filter, full pressure oiling, and the Harmonic Balancer 


a device for measuring torsional vibration. 


wners would not be so enthusiastic over the Oakland 
x without reason » A motor car that is winning and 
ding such country-wide good will must possess decisive 
iwantages « At extremely low prices, Oakland offers 
itstanding beauty, unmatched performance, long life 
id virtually every advanced engineering feature. 
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Roadster $975; Touring $1025; Coach $1095; Landau Coupe $1125; Sport Roadster $1175; Sedan $1195; Landau Sedan $1295. Pontiac Six, companion to 
the Oakland Six, $825 Coupe or Coach. All prices at factory. — e— General Motors Time Payment Rates, heretofore the lowest, have been made still lower, 
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By Jesse 


HENEVER one peruses earn- 
y \ estly and thoroughly a railroad 
time-table the question natu- 
rally occurs: Why does a railroad maintain offices all 
over the country and hundreds of miles away from its 
own tracks? Why should the New York Central have an 
agency in Los Angeles? Or the Denver and Rio Grande 
have one in Atlanta? Or the Baltimore and Ohio keep a 
representative in Seattle? Is it, perhaps, for the purpose 
of creating comfortable jobs for relatives of officials or a 
convenient way to retire superannuated employes? 

In railroad parlance these agencies are known as off-line 
offices. Far from having a sinecure, the off-line agent must 
make his office pay or give place to someone who can. He 
is a salesman, pure and simple. Let us suppose a railroad 
whose tracks are entirely within the state of Ohio main- 
tains a freight soliciting office in Tacoma. It is the function 
of the Tacoma agent to see that a share of the freight mov- 
ing from the Tacoma territory to the Atlantic Coast 
travels across Ohio via his railroad. Few lines have enough 
local business to support themselves and to earn dividends 
for the stockholders. It is up to the salesmen in Tacoma 
and in other off-line offices to get the necessary extra 
tonnage. 

What can the agent in Tacoma do to sell the service of 
his road? In the good old days: he could cut the rate over 
his line, or make the shipper a present of an annual pass 
over his system, or do any one of a dozen unconventional 
things that are now taboo in railroad operation. At pres- 
ent the agent can quote only one rate, which is the rate of 
every competing line. He cannot promise that the ship- 
ment will make better time, because half a dozen com- 
petitors maintain equally good schedules. All the agent 
has to go on is salesmanship; and it is salesmanship with- 
out samples, without bargain specials, without private 
credit arrangements or discount for quantity business. 

Many of the present-day railroad officials trace their 
advancement back to achievements in salesmanship while 
hard-working solicitors in off-line 
offices. A dozen years ago a man 
whom I shall call Howard, now hold- 
ing one of the high positions of a 
Middle-Western line, was appointed 

freight representative of his com- 

pany for the state of Texas, with 
headquarters in Dallas. It was a 
new agency and business was dull; 
there was strong competition; if 
Howard was to hold his $1800 a year 
job he had to hustle. 


Talking Turkey 


T WAS about the time that South 

Texas was developing as aturkey- ~ 
raising center, and word came to 
Howard one fall day that several 
carloads of turkeys were to be as- 
sembled at a tiny village for ship- 
ment to New York City in anticipa- 
tion of the Thanksgiving trade. 
Texas is a big state and the village 
was 400 miles from Dallas; but if 
half a dozen cars could be routed 
over his road on their way to New 
York, it was worth some effort. 
Howard arrived in the village early 
one morning and learned that a 
wholesale grocer of the place was to 
be the shipper.. The grocer did not 
care particularly how the cars 
should be routed; his only concern 
was that they should reach their 
destination promptly. Representa- 
tives of several railroads had written 
to solicit certain routings, but How- 
ard was the only one to come in 
person. The grocer would make up 
his mind about it later. The tur- 
keys had not yet arrived anyhow. 

Howard learned that the birds 
were expected the following day. A 
great drive had been organized along 
the main road leading into the vil- 
lage. Starting twenty miles out, 
the turkey herders conducted their 
charges afoot through the country, 
the flock receiving accessions from 
farmers along the route. Howard 
hired a horse and buggy from the 
village livery stable and drove-out 
to meet the drive, encountering it 
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ten miles from town, an enormous army of hens and gob- 
blers in charge of half a dozen men and a small boy. 

To this day, Howard states, he does not know exactly 
why he made this country excursion, except perhaps the 
hope that if he showed himself to be of a helpful disposi- 
tion, the wholesale grocer might be more inclined to route 
the shipment according to his wishes. As it turned out, his 
good offices were quite welcome, because the turkey herd- 
ers were having considerable trouble with their charges as 
they approached the village on account of the more fre- 
quent teams and automobiles that disturbed the serenity 
of the feathered marchers. 

It was just before noon when Howard joined the march 
and prospects seemed rosy for reaching town the same day. 
Some delays occurred, however, and they were still a couple 
of miles out as the sun approached the horizon. Unfortu- 
nately, at the same time a considerable clump of trees was 
encountered that stood on both sides of the road, making 
the declining day seem still more imminent. The head of 
the column of turkeys wavered, then came to a full stop. 
A leading gobbler cocked a desirous eye at an overhanging 
branch, spread his wings and shot upward. This was the 
bedtime signal. In ten minutes several thousand turkeys 
en route to the Thanksgiving festivities of New York were 
comfortably fixed for the night in a grove two miles out of 
Cuero, Texas. 

There was nothing for Howard to do but drive into town 
for the night, taking three men and the boy along with 
him, the others staying with the turkeys. Before daybreak 
they were out again, in time to see their charges flutter 
down from the trees and make ready for the march. In the 
village, the leading herder had purchased several bags of 
corn on which the birds breakfasted. Small particles of 
lump salt had been cunningly mixed in with the corn, a 
feature that Howard illy understood until the turkeys 
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reached a small stream of wat 
its object became apparent. * 
keys were naturally thirsty an 
hugely, thus materially increasing in weight. T} 
ever, had nothing to do with the routing of the 
were to transport the birds to New York; that 
was still in the air when the livestock had been ga 
ralled, and Howard approached the wholesale , 
renew his request that his railroad should be give 
tion of the haul. He appeared, he confesses, littl. 
typical representative of a great corporation. } 
and derby hat were white with the dust of a Texas 
road. On account of getting up at three o’eloc 
morning, he had not shaved, and his clothes had | 
citified look through his efforts as a turkey droy 
wholesale grocer regarded him earnestly. 

“Well, I’ll be dog-goned!”’ he said at last. “ 
sport enough to go through all that to get a few ca 
keys shipped over your railroad, I’m sport enoug 
you the business. Come on in the office and show 
you want them routed.” 


Bargain Day for Railroad Tickets 


HERE is still romance in selling railroad servic 

not so much as in the good old times when th 
off and the rule was to get the business no matter h 
traveler whose memory goes back twenty years r 
group of ticket scalpers’ offices that clustered a 
passenger stations of all important cities. Theo 
the scalpers bought and sold only the unused pc 
return tickets, but in practice there were no suc 
tions, and the economically inclined traveler 
almost anywhere he pleased at less than regular 
might not be able to go by the most direct and 
route, but he could go. Some of the weaker 1 
pended on the scalpers for a considerable portion 
income. One official now connected with an Eas 
has told me that when he y 
agent for a struggling Mi 
road in a certain city th 
fare was ten dollars from h 
to Chicago. Business wa: 
get, for two competitors 1 
ter time at the same price 
average of once a month 
when the pay roll had to 
headquarters would send | 
to take a certain number of 
tickets to the leading sea 
sell them at five dollars a] 

Times have changed, 
official’s comment is vast] 
tive of the trend of the : 
living standard. 

“Even if ticket sealpi 
legal today,’’ he said, “the 
would starve todeath. Peo 
looking for cheap rides. W 
want is extra-fare trains.” 

Not only in the old day 
weaker lines sell passeng 
portation at cut prices bt 
proportion was given av 
procure a pass one only ha 
newspaper man, a promine 
shipper, a friend of a rail 
cial or, best of all, a legisla’ 
same man quoted here té 
incident that occurred wh 
stationed in St. Louis ani 
casion one night to go to 
City. The legislature was 
andsome bills affecting the 
were up for considerati 
road lobbyists had been at 
capital armed with books 
and on this particular 1 
Pullmans on the train wert 
to capacity. Toward mic 
train conductor, an elderl; 
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WICE as many Packard Six 
cars were sold during 1925 as 
were sold in 1924. 


YS 
EVENTY per cent were bought 


by those who had been buying 
| lower priced cars every year or two. 
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INETY-eight per cent of those 
who have bought Packard 
Six cars during the past five years 
are still Packard owners. 
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tb ge OUSANDS who still long 

for Packard transportation 
have yet to learn that the Packard 
Six is not high in price. For example 
the five-passenger Sedan is $2585 
at the factory. 


'¢ Secret of Owning a Packard Car 


ICs is only one thing standing between you and the ownership of a 
Packard Six—your disregard of the largest. item of expense in motor car 
ownership — depreciation. 


The booklet, “The Secret of Owning a Packard Car,” will tell you how to cut 
motor car depreciation in half and enjoy the comfort, beauty and distinction of 
a Packard at an actual saving in money. 


May we send you the booklet? It is free and we assure you that no obnoxious 
solicitation will follow. 


CAR COMPANY 
PACKARD MOTOR Torr MICHICAN 


Please send me 
at your expense ~ 


‘The Secret of 
Owning a Packard Car 


WHO OWNS ONE 
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Even DUCO 
gets dirty— 


gets coated with 
*TRAFFIC’ FILM 


which soap can- 
not remove. 


Duco Polish No. 
cleans Duco per- 
fectly and restores its 
original beauty and 
lustre. 


Made especially for 
Duco by the makers 
of Duco — insist on 
getting “No. 7.” 


Pints $199 Quarts $150 
(In Canada, Pts., $1.20, Qts., $1.70) 


*TRAFFIC FILM 
—Tiny particles 
of burnt oil, ex- 
pelled from other 
car engines, settle 
on your car and 
harden into a thin 
film of dirt which 
soap and water 
cannot remove. 
This Traffic Film 
may be quickly re- 
moved and DUCO 
lustre restored by 
using Duco Polish 
No. 7. Equally 
good for baked 
enamel finishes. 


Polish Duco with Duco Polish No. 7 


eeeeuesceseeosessresesCQ LU PON assssnsscsecenacececn 


E. L. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
3500 Gray’s Ferry Road, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Enclosed find [check] [money order] for $1 (Canada 
$1.20). Please send me a pint can of Duco Polish No. 7. 
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“‘ Anyhow, you can keep your trap shut 
about it, Sam,” he ordered. ‘‘This railroad 
don’t have to have its policy announced by 
its train conductors.” 

That railroad salesmanship has to be of 
high order is evidenced by a fact pointed to 
with pride by members of the profession. 
During the war period of government con- 
trol all off-line agencies were abolished, 
thus throwing an army of freight and pas- 
senger solicitors out of work. Many went 
into other employment and did not go back 
to railroading when the roads were returned 
to their owners. Nine-tenths of these men, 
traffic officials say, have made good in their 
new work and earn better salaries than they 
could have hoped for as railroad employes. 

Railroad salesmanship is not a highly 
paid profession. A fair average for the 
young fellows is $150 a month. One man of 
my acquaintance, with twenty-five years’ 
service, has worked up from ordinary solic- 
itor to off-line agent, and now has arrived 
at headquarters, with the title of assistant 
to traffic manager, a position that in ordi- 
nary industry would be called sales man- 
ager. Not only does he hold down his desk 
at headquarters, but he annually travels 
many thousand miles to call in person on 
the large shippers and to keep the local 
solicitors on their toes. His salary is $8400 
a year. Some of the smaller roads pay their 
off-line agents a commission instead of a 
salary, commissions in some casesrunning as 
high as five dollars a car. In such arrange- 
ments the agent pays his own traveling 
and office expenses. This practice, how- 
ever, is not looked on with great favor by 
the larger roads. 

The business end of railroading is cir- 
cumscribed by rules that would bring loud 
lament from the ordinary industrial execu- 
tive, used to having his own way and lim- 
ited in his initiative only by the necessity of 
producing dividends. Recently I was de- 
scribing to a railroad freight official how a 
certain large manufacturer had worked out 
a system by which he shares his profits with 
his clients. It is a simple and workable 
affair; merely the manufacturer at the end 
of each year’s business issues a statement 
as to his sales, expenses and net profits. 
From the last item is taken an amount nec- 
essary to pay a certain dividend to stock- 
holders and the balance is divided among 
the firms that buy his product, each ac- 
cording to the amount of its purchases. 
The railroad official was interested in the 
plan, but at once spotted the impossibility 
of putting it into effect in the business of 
railroading. 

“‘Distribute profits back among the ship- 
pers?’ hesaid. “‘Never on your life! That 
comes under the head of rebating!”’ 


Rules for Railroads 


Even in the matter of locating new in- 
dustries along its tracks, the railroad is 
held within certain bounds. The chamber 
of commerce or the private individual can 
sell factory sites at any price, or give them 
away if necessary, in order to procure de- 
sirable establishments. In the same situa- 
tion the railroad must sell its land at a 
figure not lower than the prevailing market 
price. 

Neither is a railroad allowed to extend 
credit to shippers. As a matter of con- 
venient business, firms are allowed to take 
their merchandise off the cars before pay- 
ing transportation charges, but a firm to be 
allowed this privilege must be bonded to 
secure the railroad against loss. In no case 
may a shipper have more than forty-eight 
hours in which to pay his bill. 

Occasionally an error occurs in billing 
and the freight is delivered at too high or 
too low a figure. In the former case the 
shipper may be trusted to demand and to 
receive his refund. If on the other hand the 
freight has been delivered at too low a price, 
the railroad must, according to the rules, 
collect the difference or show reasons why 
collection is impossible. A couple of years 
ago the agent of a Middle West road in Los 
Angeles routed a carload of oranges out of 
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Mexico, across the United States and into 
Canada, his road getting its share of the 
haul. 

Unfortunately someone made a mistake 
in figuring the charges, and long after the 
oranges had been delivered in Canada the 
agent in Los Angeles received a formidable 
sheaf of papers showing that forty dollars 
too little had been paid for the transporta- 
tion; he was instructed to collect the 
amount or to present legitimate reasons for 
not so doing. With the shipper in Mexico 
and the consignee in Canada, the matter of 
collection was naturally complicated, yet 
there was not the usual excuse that they 
were bankrupt or out of business. The 
agent decided it would be simpler to go 
down to Mexico and try to collect than to 
invent an excuse. 

It was a sixteen-hour journey to the 
Mexican town where the orange shipment 
had originated. The shipper, a general- 
store merchant who bought produce as a 
side line, was glad to see the gentleman 
from the United States. In quite correct 
English he insisted that the agent should 
spend some days in his community. Did 
the American gentleman love to fish? The 
merchant’s boat was at his disposal. Or per- 
haps the gentleman preferred to hunt. In 
that case the merchant would be glad to 
loan him equipment and to furnish a reli- 
able guide quite without charge. By all 
means the gentleman should be his guest at 
the hotel for dinner that evening. 


“No Spik Business English”’ 


The railroad man thanked the merchant 
for these proffered courtesies and said he 
would consider them later, but first he must 
bring up alittle matter of business. He pro- 
duced his sheaf of papers, pointed out the 
forty-dollar shortage and suggested that 
his host might wish to pay. 

The effect of this was quite astonishing. 
The merchant evidently was versed in soci- 
ety English, but his business education was 
entirely Spanish. He looked over the pa- 
pers dubiously, passed them back to the 
railroad man and retreated behind the bars 
of his office inclosure. 

“Me no understand,”’ he said brokenly. 
“Me no spik English!” 


The railroad man took the next train 


back to Los Angeles and made a report to 
the proper authorities that the shortage 
was uncollectible because in the first place 
it was an international debt, and in the sec- 
ond place because the shipper spoke only a 
foreign language. 

The average owner of industrial stock 
thinks of his investment in terms of impos- 
ing headquarters in some skyscraper office 
building where dignified executives formu- 
late wise policies that are carried out with 
machinelike precision by an army of subor- 
dinates, and that automatically result in 
semiannual dividend checks signed by the 
treasurer and eashable at any bank. That 
is indeed an easily visualized picture; but 
dividends are not earned at headquarters, 
and human nature and business are inex- 
tricably mixed. It is likely the stockholders 
of a certain Eastern railroad would be 
amazed if they knew the good showing of 
their property during one recent year was 
largely owing to the activities of a light- 
weight prize fighter in the state of Cali- 
fornia. 

It came about this way: The railroad 
for a number of years had maintained an 
off-line office in one of the large California 
cities, but the agency had never paid. The 
official in charge was an estimable gentle- 
man, but inclined to be lacking in initiative 
and enthusiasm, tendencies that had be- 
come more pronounced as year after year 
he had been unable to gain profitable 
tonnage for his line. Headquarters finally 
decided to retire this old employe on a 
pension and to send a new man to take 
charge of the office; if it did not showa 
profit during the following twelve months 
the agency would be discontinued. There 
was a young solicitor who had been doing 
good work in an Eastern agency and on him 
was placed the responsibility of showing 


a 


whether the California office could 
a profitable investment. ¥ 
Accordingly, the young solicito 
wife packed up their belongings i i 
and moved to the Pacific Coast, 
entered on his new duties, with i 
district traffic is The he Q 


ness, because the competition y 
and other lines had things pr 
sewed up. This was a discourag 
point to the newcomer, but th 
district traffic agent was a thi 
fought for,, especially by one 
previously been only an ordinary 
He went after business in the on! 
knew—namely, by keeping track 
the newspapers of prospectiv 
movements and by maintaining 
touch with the people who cont 
routings. Having little to do in 
he.circulated about in the pla 
business men congregated, makin, 
acquaintances as possible, a habi 
predecessor, still connected with t 
in an advisory capacity, condemn 
less and unbusinesslike. 

One day the young district tre 
read in the newspapers of an j 
power plant that was to be instal 
vicinity, a project that would re 
shipment of several hundred ca 
terials from Eastern manufactu 
that could logically be handled 
the distance over his line. He! 
the man who would have the d 
to the routing and asked for the 
The gentleman told him that t 
plant was a certainty, but it woul 
time before any shipments of 
would be ordered. Other solici 
after the business. No decision 
made for a while. 

This was only a vague prospec 
or 300 cars routed over his line n 
the difference between a job as I 
office or going back to being an 
solicitor; and the young traffic | 
no idea of being demoted. Once 
found opportunity to drop into 
quarters of the power-plant or 
to inquire as to developments 
dentally to cultivate the friends 
gentleman in charge of freight s 
One day the latter confided : 
problem. 

“T’ve got a kid prot” 
“‘twenty-one years old and just | 
from college. The boy has beer 
good football player as well as ar 
athlete, and now he’s got the id 
make a lot of money in the 
game. He even thinks he is gt 
lightweight champion. Of c¢ 
ily is all against it. I wish I 
so he would get a couple of goo 
Maybe that would cure him.” — 
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Fighting for Freight Bus' 


The young railroad traffic age 
saw an opportunity for service. ] 
gling with the business men of t 
had made the acquaintance of a 
champion heavyweight pugilist 
business men’s gymnasium 
line assisted in the developm 
young fighters. Eager to h 
problems of a gentleman W! 
order the shipment of sev 
loads of power-plant na 
optimistically. } 

“Send the kid aroun to 
said. ‘‘I know old Jim doy 
nasium pretty well, and I 
there for a try-out. Mayk 
been up against some 0} 
young scrappers in a few p 
change his mind abou : 
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champion.” 
The power-plant exeie ve 
cepted this offer of service ant 
the district traffic agent ESC 
brother to Jim’s gymnasium 
put the aspirant through 
(Continued on Page »* 
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OD TO LOOK AT 
ETTER TO DRIVE 


Oldsmobile Six continues to grow in public pref- 
erence because its genuine beauty is coupled with 
extraordinary liveliness and smoothness through 
| : ue its entire speed range, with easy handling and rest- 
| iyo yo ful comfort over all roads and with the stamina 
that always results from capable, conscientious 
manufacturing. Of course, Oldsmobile Six is a 
good car to look at—but a better car to.drive. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS OF CANADA, LTD., OSHAWA, ONTARIO 


m OO et of ry MorTors 


MEEERS 
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The car illustrated 
is the De Luxe Coach, 
priced $1040 at Lansing. 


COACH 


F. O. B. LANSING, MICH. 
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( Continued from Page 50) 
afterward delivered his verdict to the 
sponsor. 

“The kid has been fooling around too 
long with football and all that college 
junk,’ he said cynically. ‘‘He’ll never 
make a scrapper. He’s muscle-bound.”’ 

The district traffic manager agreed that 
this might be a correct opinion, but ex- 
plained that certain considerations made it 
necessary the kid should fight with someone 
even though he should thereby suffer physi- 
cal pain or even take a knock-out. 

“Tf it’s a licking you want him to get,” 
responded the veteran, “I guess I can fix 
you up. I’ll put him on in a four-round 
preliminary at the show next Saturday 
night.”’ 

Old Jim was a good showman and passed 
word around to the reporters that an un- 
known whom he mysteriously named Kid 
Pepper was to be a feature of the following 
Saturday night’s entertainment. He would 
not divulge the fighter’s real name, but he 
did admit that the fighter’s manager was 
the district traffic agent of the Eastern rail- 
road. The evening’s pink sporting sheets 
carried this information in large type, and 
during the week his name was mentioned 
several times as an outstanding addition to 
the city’s sporting fraternity. 

The district traffic agent naturally did 
not care for this publicity and hoped none 
of the newspapers would be seen by the 
officials of his road back East, for natu- 
rally it would be difficult to explain how 
freight traffic and prize fighting could prof- 
itably be combined. 


Hand Shakers and Go Getters 


Saturday night came and he escorted the 
Kid to the club. It was necessary also that 
he employ a couple of handlers to sponge 
and fan between rounds. It was the first 
event on the program. Old Jim may have 
been sincere when he pronounced the kid 
muscle-bound, but the handicap did not 
prevent the latter from punching his oppo- 
nent to a standstill. The newspapers next 
day announced a find and again printed the 
name of the district traffic agent promi- 
nently as Kid Pepper’s manager. 

Something of the same thing was re- 
peated on several succeeding Saturday 
nights, and the wife of the traffic agent 
became insistent that her husband should 
give up such undignified activities. There 
was also another complication. The purse 
was invariably fifty dollars, split thirty-five 
to the winner and fifteen to the loser. Each 
time the Kid won he put his thirty-five dol- 
lars in his pocket. The traffic agent could 
hardly mention finances to the brother of a 
man who was soon to route several hundred 
cars of freight, but the fees of the huskies 
who handled the sponge and _ towels 
amounted to twenty dollars a performance, 
and it required ingenuity to slip this into a 
railroad expense account in such a way that 
it would escape criticism at the general 
offices. 

One is glad to relate that the affair 
worked out happily. Kid Pepper eventually 
met a demon Mexican lightweight and re- 
ceived a trouncing that decided him to quit 
the ring and to enter a business more to the 
liking of his family. About the same time 
the power-plant equipment was ready for 
shipment, and the Kid’s brother was grate- 
ful. Three hundred cars were routed over 
the line of the resourceful general traffic 
agent at an average of seventy-five dollars 
a car. 

Nor was this all, for nothing succeeds 
like success in the railroad business as else- 
where. That same season the traffic agent 
one day received a summons to call at the 
office of one of the coéperative societies 
that was preparing for the annual move- 
ment of citrus fruit from California to the 
Atlantic Coast. Another line had. pre- 
viously been handling the bulk of this busi- 
ness east of the Mississippi; but this road, 
it appeared, was then engaged in making 
extensive alterations to its line and was 
temporarily in no position to take care of 
the citrus-fruit tonnage. The codperative 
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manager explained this to the traffic agent 
and then came down to business. 

““You’ve been calling here pretty regu- 
larly,” he said, ‘‘but we haven’t been able 
to promise you anything. I understand 
your line handled those 300 cars for the 
power plant all right. Are you in shape 
to handle a big movement of citrus fruit 
throughout the season? At times it will 
run as high as five solid trains a day.” 

The traffic agent replied earnestly that 
his road was not only able but anxious to 
tackle just that sort of job. He would 
personally make a trip to headquarters and 
see that everything was shipshape for the 
expeditious handling of the merchandise. 
That season the traffic agent’s road ran 
more than 4000 cars of citrus fruit over the 
length of its tracks. The traffic agent now 
occupies an executive desk at headquarters; 
but when he writes his autobiography, he 
tells me, he will state that he owes his suc- 
cess to the prize-fight game. 

Recently I spent a day in the traffic 
offices of a prominent industrial concern 
to study the salesmanship of the freight- 
soliciting fraternity objectively—from the 
other side of the counter, so to speak. More 
than a dozen salesmen came that day, rep- 
resentatives of railroads in all parts of. the 
country, and with sales methods as varying 
as the names on their business cards. One 
young man evidently believed in the effi- 
cacy of the social touch, for he was in the 
office more than an hour, during which 
time he visited pleasantly and at length 
with several of the workers, hanging up his 
hat and overcoat and making himself quite 
at home. There was apparently no business 
that could be thrown his way. After he had 
gone I heard one of his hosts remark that it 
might be a good idea to have a nice rocking- 
chair fixed up for the young man’s next 
visit so he might bring his knitting and be 
thoroughly comfortable. 

Another salesman had schooled himself 
in the aggressive do-it-now method. Hardly 
had he entered the door before he pulled a 
notebook out of his pocket as though he 
expected to record some extra-important 
freight offerings. Bustling up to the desk of 
the traffic executive, he demanded to know 
if there was any business for him. He was 
told there was nothing at the moment, a 
reply that seemed to stir his deepest dis- 
pleasure. He shoved his notebook back in 
his pocket and spoke to the traffic executive 
severely. 

“T’m not getting my rightful share of 
business out of this office,”’ he said. 


No Percentage 


Evidently it was the policy of the com- 
pany to be polite to all visitors, for the ex- 
ecutive merely repeated that he was sorry 
but there was no: present business for the 
salesman’s railroad. As the door closed be- 
hind the solicitor the executive leaned for- 
ward and spoke to his assistant across the 
flat-topped desk. 

“T didn’t know any railroad had a mort- 
gage on this corporation,” heremarked. “‘I 
wonder what that fellow’s rightful share is.” 

Other solicitors came and went. The 
most successful from a business standpoint 
was a stout man of middle age who was, I 
was informed, direct from his road’s gen- 
eral offices and making a flying trip to see 
some of the more important Eastern ship- 
pers. When he asked if there was anything 
doing the traffic executive pulled a sheaf of 
papers out of his desk and laid them before 
his caller. 

“‘Here’s a Western shipment we’re going 
to make within a couple of weeks,” he said, 
“‘and I’ve made the routing so your road 
will get a share of the haul.” 

The stout man scanned the papers care- 
fully. ‘‘Much obliged for your good inten- 
tions,” he said pleasantly, “but the way 
you’ve routed it there’s no percentage.” 
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It seems the term ‘no percentage”’ 
meant that his road had no arrangements 
with the line that would start the cars on 
the Western journey and therefore his road 
could not handle any part of the haul. 

“T didn’t know about that,’’ the traffic 
executive told the stout man. ‘Suppose 
you take these papers in the other room and 
tell Sam I say to route the stuff so you can 
get in on the business.” 


Imagination in Salesmanship 


The stout man was in the other room a 
short period, after which he again appeared, 
said everything was fixed up fine, thanked 
the traffic executive heartily and went his 
way. Altogether his visit had lasted per- 
haps twenty minutes, during which time 
he had earned for his road the handling of 
a twenty-car shipment. Why, I asked the 
traffic executive, was this particular man 
so favored? Was it a case of personal 
friendship, or because the stout man was 
from the general offices and ranked above 
the ordinary solicitors? 

“To answer those questions,” the traffic 
executive responded, ‘“‘I’ll have to ask you 
one. When you go to buy a suit of clothes, 
why will you sometimes go blocks out of 
your way to trade at some particular store? 
Isn’t it often because there is some sales- 
man who is willing to take pains to see that 
you are properly fitted, who does more than 
merely lay out the stuff for your inspection 
and say, ‘Here’s a fine piece of goods, you 
ought to buy it’? 

“Well, railroad salesmanship isn’t dif- 
ferent from any other kind; and if I seemed 
to favor Fitz in giving him that twenty-car 
shipment it was because he is the sort of 
salesman who isn’t afraid to go out of his 
way to please customers. A few years ago 
this corporation that I work for bought an 
abandoned steel plant out in Ohio with the 
intention of moving it to a town beyond the 
Mississippi River, and I was sent out to 
superintend the moving job. It meant a 
lot of traffic for the railroads, because we 
were transporting the whole show—ma- 
chinery, equipment, and even the build- 
ings. Naturally, when the news got about 
there was a lot of activity in railroad 
circles, and I had hardly arrived in the Ohio 
community before the freight solicitors 
were after me. Fitz was one of them, being 
only an ordinary solicitor at that time. 

“He came one day into the temporary 
office I had fixed up beside the steel plant, 
handed me his card and said he’d like to 
get some of the business. He added that he 
had been looking around and realized I had 
a hard job ahead of me, as I was in a strange 
territory; if he could help in any way he’d 
be glad to do it. I told him I was badly in 
need of a certain piece of equipment—a 
small portable derrick—and I had no idea 
where I was going to find it. He told me he 
believed he could locate one. Two days 
later he phoned me from Cleveland that he 
had what I wanted and that he had got a 
rental figure from the owner—fifteen dollars 
a day, including a man to operate it. I did 
not know until long after that Fitz had 
scoured both Youngstown and Cleveland 
during those two days looking for just the 
sort of derrick I needed. 

“When I was ready to ship my stuff, 
naturally Fitz’s road got a good share of 
the business. Maybe it would have got 
it anyhow; the rates were the same over 
half a dozen routes. But I have never for- 
gotten that of all the solicitors who called 
on me, Fitz was the only one who had the 
imagination to see the difficulties 1 was up 
against and the energy to help me out. I 
guess that’s the answer to your question as 
to why he got this twenty-car shipment 
today. His past performances are in his 
favor, just like the clerk in the clothing 
store that a man will walk a dozen blocks 
out of his way to trade with,” 
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Falton was six feet in height; so was the 
self-named Fearon. So, for that matter, 
was Detective Inspector Welling. He was 
thin but athletic; he had no scars to speak 
of; he was fair but much sunburned; his 
hair—but that did not matter, since hair is 
but a canvas upon which the artist can 
paint, and often does; and there lacked 
finger prints of him. Many photographs 
of him; but nothing certain and utterly 
damning, like the traces of a set of fingers 
rubbed in lampblack and oil—the best of 
all track-retaining traps—only his certain 
involuntary response to all the known phys- 
ical requirements. He was the man. Scot- 
land Yard, being staffed by human beings, 
and not by omniscient archangels, makes 
its mistakes; but few of them. It deals 
commonly in slow certain triumphs. 

“He’s done something, anyhow,” said 
Detective Inspector Welling to himself 
when at length his prisoner went forth from 
their joint cabin to the sun-flushed length 


of the deck. ‘‘Man doesn’t look like that 
for nothing. Poor devil! But what’s the 
odds?”’ 


What’s the odds? Who is discreetly to 
know anything against two tall youngish 
men, each personable and very decently 
reticent, who lie in adjacent deck chairs, 
remark casually upon the beauty of the 
weather and seldom otherwise speak? 

“Girl that came aboard with us,” said 
Welling as a long-striding, free-gaited girl 
went past in the company of a gold-braided 
young man. Fallon, or Fearon, was a 
difficult man to sit with; he said “Yes” or 
he said “No,” and in expansive moments he 
said, “Go to hell!” 

“Is she?’’ he said this time. 
see her.” 

“Seen her once or twice since, though, 
haven’t you?’ suggested Detective In- 
spector Welling. “After dinner, now an’ 
again? No harm, of course, except in you 
denying it.”’ 

“Denying nothing till I get into the 
dock. Bow Street, will it be?’ The 
prisoner laughed. Welling watched him. 
“Of course I’ve seen her; seen a good lot of 
her; and all I’ve seen I’ve liked. Saw you 
watching us the night I was teaching her 
steps at that dance; you made that evening 
much more enjoyable than otherwise it 
would have been. I saw you all right, old 
man!”’ 

“Nice girl,” said the other, unperturbed. 

“Look here!’”’ The prisoner at large sat 
up in his chair. “Speak plainly! What do 
you mean by that?”’ 

“Mean she’s a nice girl,” said the other. 
“There’s a scarlet-haired one aboard— 
there she is over there. Pop-head, we call 
her; but she’s off that now. And there’s 
that gorgeous dame in the second-class— 
Diamond Dinah—with the ample bosom; 
and old Jane, the Home from Home—these 
boats are thick with them, but that kid’s a 
nice girl.” 

Fallon, or Fearon, looked at him with 
loathing. 

“You dirty beast!’ he said. 

The detective inspector did not even 
turn his head. He lay upon his chair in his 
thin flannel clothes gazing at the deep and 
dark-blue ocean which rolled on obediently 
to the indicated port. Fearon, or Fallon, 
was rising from his chair. 

“Dirty beast, am I?”’ said the famous 
detective. ‘‘ Well, I’m glad to hear it from 
you. I’m not a dirty beast if the truth was 
known; I’ve got a wife and a kid or two 
of my own. But I’m glad all the same.” 

He was tranquil and passive, lying like 
an invalid in his long chair, while the other 
man, upright upon his feet now, looked 
down upon him. 

“Fallon, by what I know of his per- 
formances in the City, wouldn’t have called 
me that. He’d have grinned!”’ 

“Set a beast to catch a beast!’’ The up- 
right man glared at him. “‘Tell you what! 
You keep your tongue off that young lady! 
Right off! You don’t know yet whether I’m 


“Didn’t 
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a crook, and your lawful prey, or the man 
who’s going to get you sacked. But I know; 
and you’d better go down and get your 
handcuffs now. Because I’m going to tell 
her the whole thing—about how I’m being 
taken to England as a prisoner in mistake 
for a man I never heard of or saw in my life. 
By mistake, I said!”” He glared down at 
the detective. ‘‘That’s the last time I use 
that word. I’ve been sorry for you in some 
ways sometimes; but you damn well know 
you’ve got the wrong man; and if you 
don’t—if you don’t—well, you’ve got to be 
taught. Get your handcuffs when you’re 
ready.” 

The detective sat up. “Mean that?” he 
said. “Don’t say it if you don’t mean it. 
Because I’ve got them right here. Come 
on now!”’ 

Their eyes met and battled; neither con- 
quered. “I’m ready,” said Fallon, or 
Fearon. “I’m your prisoner again. If 
you'd the guts of a louse, you’d let me tell 
her first. But you haven’t; and you’re 
going to be sick for this!”’ 

The detective did not budge; a spectator 
would not have seen the combat which was 
occurring between the silent contained man 
and the other, live and vicious—and both 
so alike! 

The girl of whom they spoke was leaning 
upon the rail some yards distant. She, 
obviously, heard no word of what they 
said, for she did not turn or move at all. 

“Tell her, if you want to,” said the de- 
tective, and then he moved. He had been 
supine as though he were hibernating; 
but there were training and use in the sud- 
den movement that brought him upright 
and facing the other. 

“Go on, tell her, an’ I’ll come an’ just 
sort of chaperon you! Interest her, it will. 
She’s probably never seen the hands- 
across-the-sea slipped on a man the way 
I’m going to slip them on you. Now, you 
wanted to talk, Fallon—here’s your bloom- 
ing platform! Go on and talk!” 

The other sneered. They were a couple 
of instants facing each other. 

“You'll pay!” swore the prisoner. With 
no other word he turned and moved away 
to where the girl leaned upon the rail. Till 
that moment, she leaned alone. Upon the 
face of the prisoner she lifted a face like a 
passion flower—that bloom whose promise 
is of fruit or death. 

“Ah, goo’ mornin’,”’ she said. ‘I ’ave 
bin watchin’ an’ waitin’ for sombodee to 
come to talk wit’ me.” 

“T’m going to talk with you for about a 
moment.” Welling, close by, waited to 
hear every word. 

“Been jolly, some of these evenings, 
when I got a chance at you, hasn’t it? No 
more evenings for me for a bit! You didn’t 
know I was a prisoner they were taking 
home to England under arrest for a tre- 
mendous crime, did you? They let me run 
about loose till now, but as I’m really not 
the man who did the thing, they’ve chosen 
this evening and this minute—this min- 
ute—to take hold of me and put me in 
chains. Rather rough on me. I wouldn’t 
have let you in for this if I could have 
helped it, but I couldn’t. Mr. Welling, 
here, will tell you. This is Mr. Welling, 
skulking round behind me and listening to 
all we are saying. Miss Carvahoes, let me 
present Mr. Welling.” 

“Prisoner!”” Miss Carvahoes came up- 
right and swung round. Her enormous 
startled eyes moved from the grave face 
of Fearon, or Fallon, to the figure of Well- 
ing, who, doing his mere duty, was yet 
strangely abashed. 

“Prisoner? You? What have you been 
doing? I—I don’ know these things. I— 
am afraid of these things!” 

The man moved closer to reassure her; 
she moved back and he was motionless at 
once. 

“Don’ bring that man near by me!” 
That man was Welling. 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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Friendship, 
the great blessing’ 
says Dr. S. Parkes Cadman 


/ Ni pages great “Evangelist 
of the Radio,” whose page 
in McCall’s Magazine is read in 
thousands of homes, is a believer 
in being friendly. He himself 
fairly radiates friendship, and he 
never loses an opportunity to im- 
press upon his hearers the joy that 
comes from an attitude of good 
fellowship toward the world. 


“It is our bounden duty,” says 
Dr. Cadman, “to spread happi- 
ness; to pass on the friendship 
which others have for you; and 
never to fail in the little thought- 
ful acts of remembrance which 
make life worth living.” 


Dr. Cadman receives thousands 
of Greeting Cards on his birth- 
day, on Christmas, or after some 
particularly powerful sermon. It 
is in this way that his people 
show their appreciation for his 
work, and nothing moves the 
Brooklyn pastor so much as these 
tributes from far-away folks who 
have heard him and who love 
him, but who can never see him 
face to face. 


Truly a wonderful custom, this 
one of remembering those we 
love by means of a little word, 
a bit of sentiment that touches the 
heart because it comes straight 
from the heart. 


Scatter Sunshine 
with Greeting Cards 


The Greeting Card Association 
354 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Enclosed is 25c. Please send me, prepaid, ‘‘The 
Etiquette of Greeting Cards,” Anne Rittenhouse's 
book on how to use Greeting Cards, with 15 pages 
for making lists. 
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The new low price of theSedanis ° 
$895 f.0.b. Detroit. The Special 
Sedan is $945 f. o. b. Detroit. 
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andan After-Cost so low that it has 
rarely been even approached in 


MotorCar History - - - 


Dodge Brothers new low prices 
represent nothing short of an in- 
dustrial triumph. 


A triumph of vast and expanding 
production. A triumph of unparal- 
leled shop efficiency. A triumph of 
engineering science itself. 


Pioneers in steel body construction, Dodge 
Brothers again pioneer in perfecting the 
processes by which steel bodies are built— 
and the result is better bodies at less cost. 


Pioneers in applying quality methods to 
quantity production, Dodge Brothers again 
pioneer in raising quality standards while 
practically doubling output. 


Initial low cost was the goal and Dodge 
Brothers have achieved it. 


Still higher standards of quality were 
sought and Dodge Brothers have at- 
tained them. 


With more than 90% of all the motor cars 
they have ever built still in service, Dodge 
Brothers determined to break their own 
unprecedented record with the cars they 
are building today. And time will prove 
how thoroughly they have succeeded. 


For ultimate low cost, even more than 
initial low cost, has always been the end 
and aim of Dodge Brothers, and ultimate 
low cost is most perfectly reflected in long 
car life, low cost of upkeep and high value at 
resale—three vital features in which Dodge 
Brothers Motor Car stands preeminent. 


DovosGe BrRotTHERS INC Detroir 


Donvoce BrotHers (CANADA) LIMITED 
ORONTO, ONTARIO 


O06E BROTHERS 


MOTOR @cCARS 
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Va Why drive a shabby car ? 


n A ee car must present a good 

appearance—in spite of daily exposure to 
all kinds of weather. Here’s how one doctor kept 
his car new-looking by prescribing the right 
finish. 


His son’s letter giving the prescription will 
interest all car owners. 


The famous Hoxi 
5 : . oxie, Ark. 
Valspar Valentine & Company, ‘ 
boiling water test A year ago the 21st of last month I put two coats 


of Valspar Black Enamel and one coat of Valspar 
Clear Varnish on my father’s car. 


My father is a physician and constantly on the go. 
If ever an object was given an endurance test this 
car was, and for that matter, still is. It has been left 
standing out in snow storms, rain storms and every 
change in climatic conditions known in Arkansas and 
today there is not a cracked place or a white scaly 
place over the whole body. The front of the hood 
where the radiator occasionally boils over is not 
even affected. The clear varnish also made an 
excellent waterproof covering for the top. 


Perhaps this experience seems commonplace, but 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 


I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—20c apiece for each 40c sample can checked 

at right. (Only one sample each of Clear Valspar, Varnish- 

Stain and Enamel supplied per person at this special price.) 
Print full mail address plainly. 


Valspar-Enamel (1 
Choose 1 Color...--+-> 
Clear Valspar 
Valspar-Stain 
Choose 1 Color...----- 
Valspar Booklet 


S. E. P. 3-20-26 


Vor Names: sce doeeb satis 0104 ocisis ni'p c.siore’s sieieeiorele'nieisiajaisi« io ¥10. 0.0 evn ss 0anieseicl a) °\clcie Via aia 


Dealer's Name....sccsccccecctecacevcrssces cucenesvesieccere ceisie 


AdGress. <c000 + c.vce etnies cceccaiysievccsccce see seals esse +s siaieinieis 


Address. s.cie ves vsieiele o evielns isle oe aincnies binjee.esinojne nesses sioeins NEV vie secs pleas ole eDielah ne Maar aD 


VALENTINE’ 
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The Doctor prescribes Valspar-Enamel! 


when one knows the conditions as I do, it can see 
little less than wonderful. To think that a car h 
been out in the ravages of the elements for a ye 
and still maintains a smooth and waterproof ofa 
well, when I buy a new car this spring I intend | 
have it Valsparred immediately on general principle 


Gratefully and sincerely yours, 


Earl Thomas, Jr. 


; | 
The beauty and resistance to exposure 


Valspar-Enamel finish is extolled by thous 
of car owners all over this country and as 
off as India where the blistering sun qui 
ruins an ordinary finish. 


In these days of attractive color combina 
it is worth knowing that any desired shade 
be obtained with Valspar-Enamels, either 
the standard colors shown on our color cha 
by mixing two or more of these standard col 
secure the exact tint or shade you wish tom 


Instructive Booklet giving full directions fc 
finishing your car mailed on request. | 
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those handcuffs and get it over. 
eating you, man?” 

For Welling, tall and lean as himself, was 
putting out friendly, almost beseeching 
hands. 

“Mr. Fearon,” he said. 

“T’m here,”’ answered Fearon. ‘“‘What’s 
up? What are you trying to do to me this 
time?” ° 

“T want you to understand,” said Well- 
ing, “I want you clearly to understand 
that I have been acting under orders; and, 
as a gentleman, I think you should recog- 
nize that I have treated you with every 
consideration. Haven’t I now?” 

Fearon appeared to regard him with 
angry amusement. 

“Every possible consideration,” he 
agreed. “Even to eavesdropping on my 
conversation with a lady—possibly my 
last conversation for some time, since she 
leaves the ship at Madeira. Yes, I won’t 
forget your consideration, when the time 
comes to remember it; don’t worry about 
that!”’ 

Welling shook his head. ‘‘Any mistakes 
that have been made have been made by 
my superiors. I have a wireless here about 
you. It says’’—he fished the paper from 
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his pocket—‘“‘‘Fallon arrested at South- 
ampton; admitted identity; inform your 
prisoner.’ So, you see, Mr. Fearon, I have 
been misled on every side. But I have 
treated you with every consideration. It 
would be a relief to me if you would at least 
admit that.” 

Fearon thought. “So I’m free, I sup- 
pose,”’ he mused aloud. Welling was eager 
to answer him. 

“Of course, Mr. Fearon,” he said. ‘‘ Free 
this moment as you stand here. You can 
go ashore at Madeira tomorrow with the 
lady, if that’s what’s in your mind. But 
you’ve got to remember that even in that 
I’m only a servant obeying orders.” 

Fearon smiled. ‘Goes against the grain, 
doesn’t it?” 

The detective shook his head. 


So that was how Fallon, the famous and 
infamous, was let loose to prey upon man- 
kind, for half a million of good British 
pounds sufficed him for only a year. It was 
the uniformed messenger who sobbed it 
out to Detective Inspector Welling. 

“Goin’ to marry me, she was! Said as 
7ow ’e was ’er brother! An’ I’d never 
married a firs’-class passenger before!’’ 
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“‘Wouldn’t she expect it of him after he 
had made his declaration?” 

What was the use of arguing with him? 
“Doctor Brown,”’ I said, “‘you asked me to 
speak freely and frankly. Very well, here’s 
the low-down. When it comes to love- 
making you’re a complete washout. Add 
up all you know about astronomy and then 
believe me when I say you know that much 
less than nothing about the tender passion 
and how it makes folks talk and act. What 
you need is a line of instruction beginning 
with the love primer—A-B-C’s and words 
of one syllable—and ending with post- 
graduate laboratory and _ experimental 
work. In the course of a hundred years or 
so you might ——”’ 

I interrupted myself before I had made 
his case out as entirely hopeless. After all 
he wasn’t a moron, and he must have some 
natural talent that could be developed. 
““What I’m getting at,’”’ I went on, ‘‘is that 
if you’d ever made love to a girl you’d 
know more about it. You ought to get out 
and do a little sheiking. Practice on me, if 
you want to,” I added carelessly. 

He had been looking rather depressed, 
but he brightened perceptibly at that. 
“You mean that you will undertake my 
instruction?” 

“‘That’s the cute little idea,’ I said. ‘I 
may not be able to teach you all you should 
know, but I can at least cure you of the 
Kitty-you-have-conquered stuff and of kiss- 
ing girls because you think you ought to. 
We'll play a game just like they do in 
kindergarten. We’ll play that you’ve fallen 
in love with me and that you’re trying to 
make me fall in love with you—see?”’ 

“Then what do we do?” heasked blankly. 

“Heavens!” I groaned. ‘‘You can’t be 
dumb as all that! Use your imagination, 
man, and act accordingly. I'll tell you 
when your work is sour.”’ He still looked so 
dubious that I began to think I’d better 
call everything off. ‘‘You have an imagi- 
nation, haven’t you? It’s possible for you 
to conceive of yourself as falling in love 
with me, isn’t it?”’ 

“T don’t believe that that requires any 
imagination. I st 

“Good! That sounds like you were up 
and coming, only you should smile when 
you say it. This is a game we're playing, 
you know.” 

Well, the sport was rich, rare and racy. 
Exciting too. The professor—we were all 
soon calling him that, if for no other reason 
than because he didn’t like it—was at our 
house a great deal, necessarily, and since I 
hadn’t taken anyone into my confidence 
there was a lot of jumping at conclusions. 
One quite generally accepted was that I 


had a new victim of my girlish beauty and 
wiles and that I was in imminent danger of 
falling for him. Marty believed that one 
day, and the next he decided that I was 
flirting with the professor merely to even 
up for his, Marty’s, little affair with Jane 
Rand, but he didn’t like it either way he 
took it and speedily developed a grouch 
that was wonderful to behold. Keeping 
him in check called for all the finesse of 
which I was capable, and there were times 
when I thought I’d have to send him out to 
the Zoo and have him caged. 

The rest of the gang hazed us unmerci- 
fully, which was fun if you took it that way, 
and then, too, I soon felt I had reason to 
fear that my pupil was passing from the 
game of make-believe we had agreed to 
play to the real game of being in love with 
me. This was a complication I didn’t relish. 
I liked him, in a way, but he was too darned 
serious for me, and while I knew that the 
experience of really falling in love would be 
a good one for him, I didn’t care to be the 
one to give it to him. 

Also, as an additional slight complica- 
tion, the professor wasn’t making any prog- 
ress under the course of instruction I was 
giving him. As the medicos say, he didn’t 
seem to respond to treatment. He grew a 
little more human in some respects. We 
taught him to dance and to play cards, 
after a fashion, and he got so he could un- 
derstand a conversation that was light and 
jazzy, but as a love-maker he continued to 
be the great astronomer. 

When it came to pouring sweet nothings 
into a girl’s ear and stringing her along he 
was there with an empty pourer, and his 
stringer was missing. 

I'll never forget the time I made him 
kiss me good night. I had been teasing him 
about his ineptitude as a Romeo and finally 
told him he wouldn’t even know how to go 
about kissing a girl if he wanted to and was 
sure she wouldn’t object. He thought he 
would, and said so, and I dared him to give 
me a demonstration. 

““Why—er—well,” he stammered, “I 
suppose I should ask—have I your per- 
mission if 

“Ask nothing! Live ones kiss first and 
talk about it afterward!” 

Whereupon he took me by the shoulders, 
gingerly, and gave me a chaste salute that 
as kisses go was as obsolete as the word 
buss and convinced me that he needed wak- 
ing up. SoI put my arms around his neck, 
pulled his head down, and gave him a kiss 
that would have been good for the final 
clinch in any man’s movie. And oh, boy, 
how it did affect Albert Jeremiah! I dis- 
covered that after all he did have some 
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Watch This 


Column 


If you want to be on our mailing list send in your 
name and add 


ress 


LAURA LA PLANTE 


wins her way 


A 


LAURA LA PLANTE faced 


the greatest test of her career 
as the dancing girl—loved by three 
men—in Universal’s fine drama 
of the former Imperial Russian 
Court, entitled ‘‘The Midnight 
Sun.’’ Universal gave this beau- 
tiful young lady every help to en- 
hance her opportunity—a fine 


story, an excellent cast, magnificent 
settings and DIMITRI BUCHOWETZKI, 
a Russian director thoroughly familiar with 
the former court. She met the test remark- 
ably well, as did her associates, PAT 
O’MALLEY, GEORGE SIEGMANN and 
RAYMOND KEANE. I have nothing but 
praise for the picture and the people. You 
will like them all beyond question. 


Also you will thrill to your 


finger-tips when you see ‘‘The 
Flaming Frontier,’’ which is the com- 
plete story of Gen. George Custer’s coura- 
geous campaign among the Dakota Sioux, 
concluding with the massacre on the 
Little Big Horn battlefield, which the 
American government has commemorated 
with a beautiful statue. HOOT GIBSON 
and DUSTIN FARNUM enact the leading 
roles in this play which is essentially an 
all-American picture of a notable 
historical event. Directed by Edward 
Sedgwick. 


From these two exciting 


dramas you will turn to REGINALD 
DENNY in his hysterical comedies, ‘‘ What 
Happened to Jones’’ and ‘‘Skinner’s 
Dress Suit,’’ directed by Wm. Seiter. Both 
plays became intensely popular in the 
stage versions, and they give this whole- 
some and handsome young actor every- 
thing he could possibly desire. DENNY 
heads the list of the modern high-class 
comedians and his films are sought in 
foreign lands as well as at home. 


Victor Hugo’s greatest mas- 
terpiece ‘‘Les Miserables,’’ the 
Universal Film de France Triumph is on 
the way. It will be another treat by this 
famous author of ‘‘The Hunchback of 
Notre Dame.’’ 


(arl facmmle 


President 
(To be continued next week) 


You can also have autographed photograph of 
Laura La Plante and Reginald Denny 
tor 10 cents in stamps. 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


730 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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Lift and Pull 


O EASY! So Simple! No wonder 
housewives prefer bottled milk 
capped with this modern cap that 
always works perfectly without spill- 
ing milk or rich cream. Who likes 
to start the day by spilling milk all 
over everything? 


Bottled milk, capped with a Seal- 
right Pouring-Pull Milk Bottle Cap, 
is spill-proof, leak-proof. No waste 
—no spilling—no mess—no opener 
to misplace, Sealright Pouring-Pull 
milk Bottle Caps provide: 


1. A safe, clean way of quickly 
removing cap—just lift the 
tab and pull. 


2. A safe, clean way of pouring 
without spilling, thru open- 
ing in cap. 


3. A more healthful way of 
drinking milk by inserting 
straw thru cap opening. 


Clean - Safe - Economical 


Ask your dairyman to help you 
stop milk wastage by using Pouring- 
Pull Caps. He will be glad to co- 
operate with you. Or send us his 
name and address and we will write 
him and furnish samples, 


SEALRIGHT CO., Inc. 


DEPT. AA-3 FULTON, N. Y. 


Keep the Goodness In— 
and the Fingers Out! 


SEALRIGHT 


Pouring ~Pull 


Milk Bottle Caps 
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natural talent, but after the merest mo- 
mentary impression of that he broke away, 
his face so red I thought he was about to 
have apoplexy, turned and rushed out of 
the house without a word. I told myself 
that I had, indeed, spilled the bostons. 

He was still blushing when I went into 
his office the next morning, and, believe 
me, I wasn’t feeling any too comfortable, 
although I was wearing my most uncon- 
cerned front. One glance at him and I 
knew I was in for it. 

“‘Ann,” he said, “‘I’ve got to tell you 
something that I hadn’t intended telling 
you yet. I shouldn’t have done what.I did 
last night, and it would have been all right, 
but after that—well, I ve simply got to tell 
you. I’m in love 

He paused, and I was thinking how sorry 
I was for the poor fish, and wondering how 
I could let him down without busting every- 
thing, including his heart, when he went 
on, ‘‘I’m in love with your sister Bess!” 

Talk about being knocked for a goal! I 
don’t know how long I was out, but I know 
I took the count, and the next thing I re- 
member seemed to be the end of a long story 
of how he must have loved Bess from the 
very first time he saw her, that evening 
she listened so attentively while he told 
about the eclipse. 

“T can’t begin to tell you, Ann, how dis- 
tressed I am over what happened last night,” 
he rambled on. ‘“‘I shouldn’t have kissed 
you. I knew it. But—but you seemed to 
want me to, and—and we had agreed that 
we were only playing a game, and—and— 
well, I can only say I am sorry, desperately 
sorry, if it has come to mean more than that 
to you, and I can never forgive myself if I 
have hurt you.” 

A bucket: of ice water couldn’t have 
brought me to any more promptly than 
that did. I couldn’t believe what I was 
hearing. 

“Wait a minute! Wait a minute! Are 
you trying to say you think I’ve fallen in 
love with you?”’ He floundered around 
like the poor fish he was, and then I gave 
him the gaff: “I’m no more in love with 
you than I am with the policeman on our 
beat. I don’t need you any more than a cat 
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needs a dictionary. Why, I’d no more think 
of falling for a solemn old owl like you 
than—than Bess would!” 

“You mean to imply that your sister 
doesn’t like me?”’ 

“‘Oh, she may like you well enough, but 
liking and loving are two entirely different 
things. What could a girl like her see to 
love in a man like you? She’s had more 
beaus than you can see stars on a clear 
night. She’s been made love to by men of 
the world who know their way about, who 
speak her language, who are clever, ar- 
tistic, and well versed in appeals to a 
woman’s heart. 

“And why should you delude yourself 
into thinking you’re in love with her? 
You’re not. She’s not your kind. She’s not 
interested in serious things as you are. 
You have nothing in common. She doesn’t 
even understand half you say when you 
talk.” 

“Ts she in love with any of those other 
men you mentioned?” 

“No, I don’t think she is, now. But ——” 

“Then I shall marry her!” 

Seeing that it was worse than useless to 
argue with him, in the end I told him to go 
ahead and try his luck. However, at the 
same time I begged him to proceed slowly, 
and not to venture to propose to Bess for 
weeks or months. His method of love- 
making, I assured him, was something any 
girl would have to get used to, and if he 
sprang it on Bess suddenly it would either 
make her mad or strike her as the greatest 
joke she had ever heard. 

That sort of appealed to him as reason- 
able and he gave me the impression that he 
intended following my advice. I told him 
that if he would I’d help him in every way I 
could, recommending him to Bess to the 
best of my ability, and we became quite 
chummy, as fellow conspirators will. Then 
I bethought myself of his conceit about me 
and I couldn’t resist reverting to that at 
some length. 

““T can’t see what on earth made you 
think I was in love with you,” I concluded. 

“T can’t see what on earth,” he intoned 
after me, ‘“‘made you kiss me.” 

“JT thought you needed waking up.” 


““You’re some little alarm 
Albert Jeremiah, the same being | 
spontaneous outburst in the vera 
the lowbrows. 

As I said, I had been led to belie 
he intended following my advice t 
rather than to rush matters with B, 
when he called that evening and sen 
sis instead of for me I realized I ha 
still another mistake so far as he ¥ 
cerned. 5 

It made me furious and I dec 
save him in spite of himself, soins a 
or two I went downstairs, 
stick it out all evening and 
opportunity to talk with Bes 

But I was a trifle late. AsI: 
trance, without waiting for 
tion, his stilted, ridiculous s 
being rounded out with app: 
tures. 


“ee 


must have decreed th 
mate, for I find that I t 
heart against you. I capit la 


pression on her face that I coule 
fathom, but I didn’t need to 
she must feel. : 

“‘T suppose you began by say 
you have conquered!’”’ I cut in, ¥ 
sarcasm at my command. “Y 
take a friendly tip. You had t 
thing by springing a line of gut 


worst 

“You’re all damp, Ann!” 
Bess. ‘I think it’s grand. I 
listen to him!” 

“Sure! Go on and kid th 
You'll have a lot of fun, and 
tired of it you can tell him to 
anew star.”’ Then I got a look 
I could not misinterpret. “A 
like it!”’ Lraved. ‘‘Do you 
next thing you know he’s goir 
because he thinks he ought to’ 

“The next thing he knows 
cheerily, ‘‘he’s going to kiss me 
can’t help himself. Run along, A 
roll your hoop. Maybe you can coa’ 
over into your yard again!” 


GETTING ON IN THE WORLD 


of gray hair, to be regarded as even worthy 
of consideration, and the slow progress of 
the seniority system kills initiative in bud. 
I was talking to a Spanish lady, mother of 
three sons. 

““What would you have them do?” said 
she. ‘‘If they had no ambition or care to 
work, they might stay home and go into the 
law or the government and find aliving with- 
out a future. But they are like me; they 
wouldgeton. Sothey,have gone—where all 
our ambitious youth must go—to the Amer- 
icas—South and Central—and are carving 
out their fortunes there. Perhaps they will 
never come back to live. No matter! Here 
there is no opportunity at the door for our 
young men asin your country. They must 
go seek it out for themselves and journey 
to it, knowing it will not come to them.” 

I ran into a young German the other 
evening who is studying the textile indus- 
try in a woolen mill here. Knowing the 
Teutonic talent for factory organization, I 
quizzed him for an opinion of our methods. 
To my surprise, he was hugely impressed 
by the expedition of our management. 
He told me he had lately been in one 
Rhine factory employing only a little more 
than 600 men in which there were what 
corresponded to fifteen superintendents, all 
afraid of getting out of their own particular 
narrow department and encroaching on 


(Continued from Page 41) 


someone else’s domain of authority, all ty- 
ing things up in red tape as fast as they 
could and nobody taking any responsi- 
bility. Who wouldn’t have asked, ‘‘Why?”’ 
To which he answered: 

“Family. There are so many for whom 
positions must be made, so this one is put 
in and made Herr Direktor This, another 
one is made Herr Direktor That. So it goes 
on until no one has any authority to do 
anything. We're over-organized and over- 
departmentized. Here you don’t have to be 
a relative to get somewhere. The factory 
head will hear your suggestion and if it’s 
a good one put it into effect at once, with- 
out going into consultation with a half 
dozen Herr Direktors. They will listen to a 
young man and give him a chance to suc- 
ceed while he is still young. America is 
kinder to youth than the Old World.” 

Then, both here and abroad, I have 
spoken to young men from Switzerland, 
Holland, Sweden and the other Scandina- 
vian lands. They look to us with eager eyes; 
for their own countries are small, preoccu- 
pied commercially, and they must turn 
elsewhere for opportunity. 

But as far as our big corporations go, I’ve 
come to the conclusion it is mostly mental 
hazard. After all, aren’t they exceptional 
vehicles to an exceptional success? They 
are continually on the lookout for promising 
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men, and are especially addicted 
younger variety. Just look at th 
dable list of young presidents of ou!) 
American corporations today. 
It is hard to see why there isn’! 
much chance to go up in a big cor} 
as outside it. The main thing, of ‘ 
our attitude toward our job. No 
tion ever made a future for any you 
He’s got to do that for himself. 
when I first started I was worrie| 
what the company was going to d 
and it was not until I began to. 
what I was going to do for the ci 
that things brightened. Only th’ 
have the no-chance complex allo 
selves to be beaten before they begi’ 
buffaloed by the idea of big corpor: 
other what nots. Once they can rs 
this state of mental hazard, they ¥! 
ize that these very big organizatic} 
broadened everybody’s opportuni 
panded the fields of our activit 
multiplied our chances for success} 
dredfold. Truly, nowhere is thert 
splendid opportunity fora young mi) 
on and succeed as there is in Ameri 
both within and without big corp 
No chance? No other youth in tt 
has such a wonderful chance as 
young Americans of this pre 
—HIRAM BLAUY 
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‘Truth sometimes seems unreasonable. 


‘You know that Mansfields cost no more 
van other good tires. 


{ You hear people say that they regularly 
‘t thousands of extra miles of trouble- 
/2e service with Mansfields. 


To some, it may not seem reasonable 
at Mansfield can make a better tire in 
/mpetition—but that’s the point, in cer- 
in ways Mansfield is given a lift above 
(mpetition. 


‘That’s the circumstance that alters the 
_ansfield case. 


‘The cost of tires to the man who owns 
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Truck Cords 


the car is not what they cost per wheel, 
but what they cost per mile of service 
delivered. 


The cheapest tire per wheel commonly 
costs the most per mile of service. 


Up to a certain point, every dollar it 
costs to make a tire better, pays in added 
miles of service. 


Then the point is reached where re- 
turns begin to diminish. 


Beyond that point, still better quality 
delivers still more miles—but it costs more 
in proportion than it adds miles of service. 


So the point where return in miles of 


Heavy Duty Cords 


Regular Cords 
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Why the 


extra mileage 
is all gain for 
the buyer. 


| Circumstances Alter Cases 


service begins to grow less, establishes 
the highest tire quality that is commonly 
practical. 


But at that point the Great American 
Hardware Wholesaler steps in with a 
lower cost of distribution and lifts Mans- 
field above the general competition. 


With the saving in distribution, Mans- 
field can go beyond the highest tire quality 
that is commonly practical, and deliver 
thousands of extra miles of trouble-free 
service that are all gain for the tire buyer. 


That is the simple reason why Mans- 
fields are so highly esteemed and so ex- 
travagantly praised. 


THE MANSFIELD TIRE @® RUBBER COMPANY, MANSFIELD, OHIO 
Balloon Cords 


Distribution is Lower —The Standard of Quality is Higher 


Fabric Tires 


Not to Undersell, but = to Overserve 
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TOM-TOM THE OCTAGON 


White dial 
$3.25 


Radium 


$4.25 


Tom-lIom 


gets ’em up 
in the army 


Iv’s Bugler Tom-Tom now. 
He is blowing reveille, assem- 
bly, mess, taps—giving orders 
to the United States Army. 
Tom-Tom’s serving at the 
army base in Brooklyn now, 
because he went through his 
tests . . . physically fit. 
Through other tests . .. men- 
tally superior! For his honesty, 
punctuality, promptness in 
giving alarm, length and 
strength of that alarm, quiet 
ticking—testing him with 
other clocks for duty in the 
army, Uncle Sam_ bestowed 
the honors upon Tom-Tom. 


Tom-Tom’s twelve sturdy 
alarms demand obedience. 
His curved-out front makes 
time-reading easy. An 
octagon, with cubist numer- 
als, special top-ring—he’s a 
True Time Teller. 

As is also Tip-Top, the 
octagon wrist watch, the 
smallest low-priced wrist 
watch made! See both at 
your dealer’s. 


THE NEW HAVEN 
CLOCK COMPANY 


New Haven, Conn. 


Tip-Top the Octagon 
wrist watch. Silver dial 


$3.75; Radium $4.50 
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The Kitchen in the John Ward House, Salem, Massachusetts 


E SAT on the back porch talk- 

ing these things over, the Bos- 
ton amateur with academic views on 
the subject, the town constable— 
who never permitted his official duties to 
interfere with farmhouse scouting for a New 
York dealer—and my friend, Bill Lovell, 
the inveterate junk snupper. 

“Bill,” says I, ‘‘in your search for the 
antique, do you ever run up against any 
old tapestries?’”’ 

“T do not,” says Bill. “I’m only inter- 
ested in Colonial stuff. You have to go to 
Europe, anyhow, to look for tapestries.” 

“Not so necessary,” says the man from 
Boston. ‘Back in 1793 during the French 
Revolution, the Committee of Public Safety 
paid for American wheat in tapestries that 
they stripped from the walls of royalty. 
They shipped a lot of them to America and 
they must have been hung here somewhere, 
in some of our Colonial houses. Now, 
what’s become of them?” 

““What’s become of Lincoln’s letter to 
Mrs. Bixby?” says Bill. ‘‘What’s become 
of the original of Benjamin Franklin’s epi- 
taph? Don’t ask me! Things just dis- 
appear; nobody knows how.” 


Fortunes in Tapestries 


“Well, Bill,” says I, ‘‘if you could only 
get a trace of some of those tapestries you 
wouldn’t have to worry any more about 
junk. Talk about the sport of kings. I 
know a family with a collection worth 
$100,000,000, and that’s the Hapsburg 
family of Austria. In 1920 American finan- 
ciers were approached for a state loan upon 
these tapestries, and were told they were 
worth that sum. There’s nothing you col- 
lect that has a greater speculative value, 
not even paintings. When Rembrandt’s 
Mill was sold for $500,000, people stood 
aghast, and yet the Mazarin tapestries, 
The Triumph of Christ, brought more.” 

“True,” says the Bostonian, ‘the Duke 
of Anjou paid $60,000 for the Apocalypse 
tapestries, but when the style went out for 
tapestries on the walls and the styles came 
in for painted paper, linens and silken 
damask, the duke’s tapestries were dis- 
carded and stored, and later on many were 
cut up and used to protect the plants in the 
greenhouses and to pad the stalls to keep 


Ray 


C. R. Clifford 


the horses warm in the stables, and finally, 
in 1843, all that was left of them was sold 
for about seventy dollars. Tapestries in 
1797 were actually deliberately destroyed 
by the French Government simply to re- 
cover the little gold or silver that was here 
or there introduced in the yarn and, Bill, in 
1852, at the sale of the effects of Louis 
Philippe, The Months of Lucas was sold 
for $1200, and ten years ago the same piece 
brought $100,000.” 

“Say, stop it,’’ says Bill. “Sounds like 
a Florida land spiel.” 

““Yes,’”’ says the constable, ‘‘and I read 
last week about a Tibetan tapestry being 
on exhibition at the Metropolitan Museum 
that was picked up in Europe only last 
summer by an oil man, a rank amateur, for 
$250 and the same being valued at $25,000, 
which, allowing for exaggerations, shows 
there’s still a living in the business.” 

“And that’s why I say,’ I interjected, 
“keep your eyes open; may be just your 
luck, Bill, to find some of the old pieces that 
came to this country.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be my luck,” observed the 
constable. “I’ve been hunting for big 
things for twenty years and nothing to 
show for it. Occasionally I’ve found some- 
thing in the backs of picture frames; for in 
the old days people didn’t have safes or 
safe-deposit vaults, and they used to hide 
things in secret drawers and particularly in 
picture frames. I have found old deeds, 
marriage certificates and Currier prints 
used as padding for bright new chromos. 
Once I found a certificate of membership 
in the Institute of 1770, an old Harvard 
University society. But you never can tell. 
There was a fellow over in England, and a 
dealer at that, who bought a box of odds 
and ends, and he had those things in his 
shop for five years before somebody came 
in and showed so much interest in a silver 
dollar in the collection that he looked it up 
and found it was of the mintage of 1804, 
and worth all kinds of money.” 

“Sure,’’ says I, “‘I know that story. The 
entire output of 1804 coinage was dis- 
bursed by the paymaster of the United 
States fleet to three men-of-war off the 


coast of Africa. They s 
of these coins were ever 
‘‘Numismatography, 
the Bostonian, “is an 
study; so is philately. You 
chance, Bill, a bibliopolist, ar 

“Not that I know of.” 

“A pibliopolist deals in ra 
distinguished from a bibliophi 
books, or a bibliomane or biblic 
collects.” : 

“Well,” says Bill, “if to h 
I’ve got to be anything like t 
I'll stick to junk.” ‘ 


Sold to Oscar! 


I attended a sale last wint 
tention was suddenly a 
from the auctioneer’s ham 
nouncement, “‘Sold-to O 
old. skillet; a little wh 
brazier was sold, a primi 
piece, and later on some 
a decorated tin coffeepot 
and the famous hotel che 
instance, the successful 
couldn’t help but refle 
cuisine over which he pr: 
it with the things they 
a hundred years ago. 
such a thing as a fric 
days; and in the drear, 
‘ing if the flint and steel fail 
they frequently did, and ~ 
couldn’t light her cooks 
sent to the nearest neighb 
embers, and frequently 
walk in the cold. Mat 
vented until 1827 and w 
luxury. They were 
sulphur match that we 
instead of being made in th 
separately; in the money val 
at about a cent apiece, Thinl 
modern match machine W 
17,000,000 a day. PS 

And that’s Oscar’s fa 
Somebody else collects figu 
sailing vessels; Rush, of Phila 
famous for beautiful carvings 

There is a man in New Yo 
big collection of ship models 
heads—a veritable museum: 

(Continued on Page 
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SEXES YY 


SE OLINFAS 


OURING 


| OR 


JETOURING ~ ifs all the same to a CMarmon 


A Marmon owner spreads the road map across his knee with the knowl- 

edge that he can go where he wants to go, when he wants to go, and can 

arrive at his destination safely, on time and without fatigue. Arrange 

with the nearest Marmon dealer for a week-end demonstration and dis- 
cover for yourself why it’s a Great eAutomobile. 


THE MACHINE THAT MAKES 
FIGURES TELL THE TRUTH 


simple and 
easy to 
operate 


VERY operation— 
every step in any figure 
problem—is done so simply, 
directly and naturally on the 
Monroe that it is just like 
“writing”’ the figures down on 
a scratch pad. Like magic, 
you have the proven answer. 


For example, in Multiplica- 
tion on the Monroe Automatic— 


1, Set on the keyboard the 
number to be multiplied. 


2, Touch the Plus Bar, 
writing’’ the Multi- 
plier in the Upper Dials. 


3. Then read the Answer 
in the Lower Dials, the 
Proof in the Upper 
Dials and Keyboard. 


Addition, Subtraction 
and Division are handled just 
as simply, with the same amaz- 
ing speed and proven accuracy. 


Monroe Simplicity and 
Ease of Operation are reasons 
why the inexperienced operator 
can quickly master the Monroe 
and furnish you with the vital 
figure facts of your business 
when you need them. 


Thousands of Monroe 
users first learned of Monroe 
usefulness to them by accepting 
our Free Trial Offer. 


Monroe Calculating 
Machine Company, Inc. 
Orange New Jersey 


Monroe Machines and Service are 
Available in all Principal Cities of 
the U. S., Canada, Great Britain, 
Europe and throughout the World 
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are worth thousands of dollars apiece, and 
recently he added to his treasures the fig- 
urehead of Andrew Jackson which originally 
graced the bow of the old ship, Constitu- 
tion, Longfellow’s Old Ironsides. It seems 
that back in 1838 the Constitution was in 
dry dock in Charlestown, Massachusetts, 
and some vandal with political antipathy 
for Jackson went out one night and sawed 
the head off. Owing to this mutilation, 
the reconditioners removed the rest of the 
figure. It was secured by Jonathan Bowles, 
who established it in a private park of his 
home near Lowell, and for twenty-three 
years it stood there, until one day the head 
turned up and was joined to the body and a 
choker collar concealed all evidences of the 
vandalism. Last year the heirs of Jona- 
than Bowles tried to sell this relic to the 
Government, but they failed, and now it is 
in the hands of a private collector. 

I know a woman who collects dolls, and 
it’s an interesting collection, because in the 
Colonial days toys were all homemade. 
You couldn’t buy them in the shops. In- 
deed, in 1695, John Higginson, of Massa- 
chusetts, wrote to his brother in England 
that he really believed if playthings were 
imported to the Colonies in small quantities 
they would find a sale, as the country was 
becoming quite prosperous. 

Some of the dolls in my friend’s collection 
were whittled out of shingles and tied 
around with ribbons. A Colonial young- 
ster had to have some imagination to 
lavish affection upon that sort of 
thing. 

To be sure, they had their di- 
minutive Staffordshire cats, lambs ~ 
and cows and things, that we of 
today collect, and they could look 
at them and love them, well up 
out of reach, on the mantelpiece. 
And one of these days another 
generation of collectors interested 
in childhood’s treasures will no- 
tice a little toy dog and some lit- 
tle tin soldiers on a shelf in the 
Chicago Museum, given by his fam- 
ily, and dedicated to Eugene Field and 
his Little Boy Blue: 


Time was when the little toy dog was new, 
And the soldier was passing fair ; 
And that was the time when our Little Boy 
Blue 
Kissed them and put them there! 


And perhaps the visitors may discern in the 
exhibit something more than the mere toys 
of a child who had died. Perhaps they will 
sense a memory chord of the past, sweetly 
attuned to the loss of some Little Boy Blue 
of their own. 


Buried Treasure 


They say Madame de Staél was a bril- 
liant conversationalist, but personally I 
never was so much impressed by the elo- 
quence of anybody as I was with a confiding 
creature I met up Brandon way. I had asked 
where I would be likely to find old Colonia] 
bottles, and, pressed for further details, I ex- 
plained, ‘‘whisky bottles,” and says she: 

“Up the mountain road last week, an 
old gentleman named Hawkins died; he 
was ninety years old and he and his father 
before him were awful drinkers, and you’ll 
probably find on that old farm more liquor 
bottles for a hundred years back than 
you'll find on any other farm in the state.’ 

And she continued with further details 
that were simply fascinating; but, unfortu- 
nately, the Hawkins family, besides habits 
of overindulgence, had habits of order and 
neatness, and for years they had been bury- 
ing their bottles, along with tomato cans, 
battered pewter and other accumulations, 
somewhere in the back lots; and there is 
many a junk snupper who would like to lo- 
cate some of these dump heaps, for it’s got 
to the point now where, if you want an- 
tiques, y.ou have got to dig forthem. They’re 
combing Central France, where wood and 
stone from the art of forgotten centuries, 
smashed from the buildings during the 
French Revolution, had been used in the 
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construction of humdrum houses, and speci- 
mens have been dug up in forgotten old 
stables, cheese houses, wine presses, most 
inconceivable places, destined for our Amer- 
ican museums. 

It’s the same with American antiques. 
There’s many a hidden dump heap in the 
back yard of an American farmhouse that 
could be explored to advantage for old 
pewter, early glass and primitive candle- 
sticks, lamps and cooking utensils. 

For it’s not alone the real fine, old, well- 
made furniture that is bringing the big 
prices. I went toasale last winter where an 
exquisite block-front desk with ball-and- 
claw feet and all the original brasses sold 
for $600, and yet at the same sale a kitchen 
cupboard of pine wood eighty-five inches 
tall brought $700. The big values are not 
confined to formal and dignified pieces; the 
humbler pieces are just as valuable as long 
as they date from the earlier times and are 
right in construction. On October thir- 
tieth, at an auction in New York, a Windsor 
chair brought $510. This is, I believe, the 
record price for a Windsor. Plenty of other 
Windsors sold for thirty and thirty-five 
dollars, which shows there’s a difference. 

These early pieces are scarcer than white 
elephants and it takes an expert to know 
their points, for chairs have points, to those 
who know, same as horses. 


tg it ay * ~ : 
PHOTO. FROM AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION, INC., N.Y. Cy 
A Staffordshire Blue Platter, Seventeen 
Inches, Showing the Arms of the State of 
Delaware. It Sold for $1400 


Most people are satisfied on the age of a 
thing; if they find a page from Gleason’s 
Pictorial or The American Gazette pasted 
over the bottom of some drawer in a high- 
boy, it seems to them to be indisputable 
evidence of authenticity. It certainly is 
good psychology, and some of the antique 
dealers are planting this kind of stuff, just 
as one would salt a mine. It’s so easy to 
get old newspapers and documents worth- 
less for anything but this purpose—old 
deeds, satisfactions of mortgages, liens, 
writs of attachment, summonses and in- 
numerable legal papers that are dumped out 
of the law offices by the barrelful. 

But what is the best way to distinguish 
between the real and the fake? The best 
way is to call an expert, but if you want to 
adopt first-aid methods, look for the ob- 
vious characteristics—the indisputable evi- 
dences of wear on the tracks of a chest of 
drawers, the joints which in the old times 
were held together by one end of the wood 
fitting into another, either by dovetail or 
tenon and mortise. Wood, moreover, in 
the old days was planed by hand instead of 
by machinery. Then again there was no 
kiln-dried lumber; wood was seasoned after 
the job was finished, producing an uneven- 
ness, 

In collecting anything understand clearly 
what constitutes value—age, rarity, his- 
toric interest, quality and condition. The 
museums and the big collectors all employ 
experts, and it’s common gossip that the 
book expert of a certain rich bibliopolist, 
now deceased, drew a salary of $15,000 a 
year. But you don’t need a salaried ex- 
pert;- you can hire an expert, like a doctor, 
when you need him; and if you buy any- 
thing in the antique line you are sure to 
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need him, for there’s lots of sp 
on the market, especially jn § 
and glass. 

I saw a Staffordshire ornar 
cently for $130 that was a repre 
could have been bought of ¢} 
at forty-eight dollars a dozen. 


!Mistaken Venerat 


When it comes to glass [ , 
but an expert to tell the differe 
Stiegel and the contemporary \ 
land. I have picked up in B 
dollar or two apiece, bottles 
appearance with the sort of ¢) 
Stiegel and buy at big prices. 
with Bohemian glass. The sh 
of modern Bohemian—Czecho- 
reproductions of the old piece 
the authentic antiques are bri 
and bigger values. When $12 
by the late George Kellogg f 
hawk platter in Staffordshi 
thought the limit was reach 
only a few months ago the St 
necticut platter brought $1800 
ware platter with coat of arms$ 
platters brought $500, $600, $¢ 
trating American scenes and b 
documents made early in the 
century for the American colo: 

It is the knowing of values t! 
a pleasure to collect and it is 

this knowledge which makes fc 
awakening. There areso1 
who treasure nondescrip 
books, furniture, pewt 
fieldware, but the chin 

or artistic, the books 
are valueless becaus 
editions, the furnitur 

in style and const 
pewter isn’t pewter 
britannia, and the SI 
Sheffield — copper 
sheets annealed and 
but simply copper » 

electroplate; and yet, b 

grandfather had owned 
and some emotional relat 
aggerated their importance 
been cuddled in the family for 
Only lately a woman showed 
of Tennyson’s Queen Mary th: 
must be valuable because rare; 
searched diligently for years ba 
find no auction record of any s: 
Mary. She simply didn’t kn 
auction annuals make no recor 
that sells for less than five dol 
folks note in the newspaper t 
document signed by General 
sold for $200, and because tl 
state document signed by ( 
value it accordingly. The value 
document depends upon cireun 
state paper, signed by the Pres 
ing to some historical event, mi 
a great deal of money if the ¢ 
portant, but if the event is 0 
tance it would be worth only { 
the signature—five or six dollai 

I frequently visit a house anc 
the traditional treasures of th 
the amazement and indignatio 
yet discover upon every side p 
considered things that are po 
A few months ago I rescued a hi 
linen, large enough for a 
had been in the family for so 
that familiarity had bred cont 
and it was used in the servant's 
could have bought a spread f 
four dollars at the dry-goods 
here the maid in the attic W 
under a Toile de Jouy worth eve 
$150. I have been in many 2! 
the library had been always 
profoundest respect, but the w 
wasn’t worth as much as half a 
of The American Almanac that 
country farmer had up in his at 

Years ago, in the days when 
saved paper and old iron for th 
there was a dealer down in Ann! 
York, named Stockwell. Th 
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retail sales at the Auto Shows 


3AN with the first public presenta- 
of The NEW STUTZ at the New 
how, where 175 cars were sold at 
aa Show week, with a total value 


900. 


ervative Philadelphia retail sales of 
tW STUTZ during the week of the 
utomobile Show reached a total of 
s, valued at $584,100. 


| time the Chicago Automo- 
iow opened, word of the re- 
ly advanced NEW STUTZ 
shed the mid-western metrop- 
d retail sales at the Show 
' 251 cars, with a total value 


1300 


ve other cities, retail sales of 
EW STUTZ during their 
reeks reached a grand total 
‘cats, with a combined value 


15,200. 


This instantaneous acceptance of The NEW 


STUTZ comes as a result of its approval 
first by the leaders of the automotive in- 
dustry. Before The NEW STUTZ was form- 
ally offered to the public, it was examined 
and driven by many of the foremost auto- 
mobile designers and engineers of the world. 
It was critically scrutinized by the principal 


Body five inches nearer the ground 
—yet providing full road clearance and headroom 


Radically lowered center of gravity 


— giving greater safety, comfort and roadability 


Quiet, long-lived, worm-drive rear axle 
—permitting lowered body; it improves with use 


90 H. P. motor; with overhead camshaft 
—novel design; smooth, flexible, vibrationless 


New, non-leaking hydrostatic brakes 
— inherently equalized; quick-acting and positive 


break all records of the industry 


| The New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago 
Automobile Shows, and all others held thus far, 
have given The NEW STUTZ the greatest money 
endorsement ever given any similarly priced car. 


technical writers on automotive subjects. 
Its mechanical features were analyzed and 
considered. Their combined comments, all 
favorable, grew in volume and gathered 
impetus from repetition. And now, finally, 
The NEW STUTZ has come through the 
fire of public approval, and the public 
is buying what the expert has endorsed. 
That, in a nut shell, is the signifi- 
cance to you, as a buyer, of these 
truly extraordinary sales records. 


If you feel it important to keep 
abreast of the most recent mechani- 
cal development in the automotive 
industry, see The NEW STUTZ at 


your local dealer’s now. 


It represents the longest step for- 
ward in automobile construction 
during the past ten years. 


STUTZ MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
OF AMERICA, Inc. - Indianapolis 


Six body styles, designed and 
constructed under the super- 
vision of Brewster of New 
York. All closed bodies 
automatically ventilated. 


Mother, this is good” 


OU bet it’s good—a Drax filled 

with two popular flavors of your 
favorite ice cream, frozen and sealed 
tight, right at the ice cream plant. 
Clean — dainty — easy to carry — 
pleasant to eat from. And ice cream 
eaten from a Drxt is simply deli- 
cious—more delicious than ever! A 
Drx1e costs 5 cents, and a handy 
wooden spoon comes with it. 


There’s nothing better for young or 
old than good ice cream. Think of 
its food-value—its value as a builder 
and protector of health! Encourage 
the youngsters to eat more ice cream 
—it’s good for them—your doctor 
will tell you so! 


One reason why the leaders of the 
ice cream industry now offer you 
Drxies is because Drxigs retain all 
the original goodness of their de- 
licious ice cream, and protect its 
wholesomeness and purity. Ask your 
ice cream dealer for Drxtss, and if 
you find that he hasn’t your favor- 
ite ice cream in Drxigs, send us the 
maker’s name. 


INDIVIDUAL DRINKING CUP CO., Inc. 
aston, Pa. 


Original Makers of the Paper Cup 


Drxte Individual Drinking Cups are found 
in the stations and coaches of railroads, in 
offices, theatres, hotels, restaurants and at the 
better soda fountains. At most drug, station- 
ery and department stores, you can get Dixie 
Drinking Cups in convenient cartons for 
home or picnic use. 


ICE CREAM 


Packed with 
your favorite 
ice cream 
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days before wood pulp made paper cheap, 
and old paper was saved and sold. Over on 
Long Island was an old gentleman whose 
hobby was autographs, and he used to go 
down to Stockwell’s and put in whole after- 
noons rummaging through the waste, 
searching for letters, bills or court docu- 
ments, anything giving record of an impor- 
tant transaction and especially anything 
with an important signature. His collection 
was sold some time ago, and it brought over 
$50,000; and nearly all of it came out of 
Stockwell’s junk yard. 

And stamps—so great is the interest in 
stamp collecting that there are 350 men, 
members of a philatelist club in New York, 
and they know the subject; but stamp 
collectors as a rule have precious little 
knowledge of the subject. They begin in 
childhood and carry on in a childish way. 
The student philatelist, however, realizes 
that a stamp, which in perfect condition 
would be worth ten dollars, would bring only 
one dollar if mutilated by smudgy cancel- 
lation marks, the absence of perforations 
or other blemishes. Recently a Philadel- 
phia dealer paid $3600 for the United States 
thirty-cent red-orange stamp of 1861, but 
it was perfect. Another man paid $1200 
for the thirty-cent stamp of 1869, and at 
this sale, which was an auction sale, $300, 
$400 and $500 were ordinary prices for 
stamps. Like everything else, you’ve got to 
know the subject. 

There are collectors and collectors. A 
man thinking to pay me a compliment, 
believing that as a collector I would appre- 
ciate the gift, sent me the tooth of a prehis- 
toric Indian, found in the Mississippi 
Delta, and there are lots of people whose 
minds run to the collecting of gruesome rel- 
ics, a piece of the limb of a tree under which 
someone was hanged, or a knife or a bullet 
that has a ghastly history, or a package of 
sand from the earthquake in Japan. 
There’s no value to such things. There is 
value, however, to everything which con- 
tributed in the making of the nation, evi- 
dences of progress. 

Forexample; American-bottle collecting. 
Prior to 1850, before they began to turn out 
bottles by machinery, American bottles 
were something more than mere containers. 
In almost any of these old flasks that have 
come down to us, one can read some detail 
of our development in the arts, industries 
or national history. The designs, moreover, 
evolved by the glass blowers and mold 
makers always hit the high spots of popular 
sentiment. It was not alone in portraits, 
monuments or material things that their 
fancy labored but in spiritual thoughts— 
and that’s no joke. 


Bottled History 


A man could go into the tavern in the 
old days and get his gin in a bottle in- 
scribed in relief letters, blown in, He Snatch- 
eth From the Sky the Thunderbolt and the 
Scepter—Franklin. Can you imagine the 
feeling of exhilaration before ever hesamples 
the stuff? Rum was put up in flasks bear- 
ing the immortal message, General Taylor 
Never Surrenders, or better still, Where 
Liberty Dwells There Is My Country— 
phrases which kindled the cockles of the 
heart, and the inebriate couldn’t help but 
feel proud of himself and his country. And 
so great is the interest in collecting, chrono- 
logically, these bottles that the little book 
on bottles published by the late Edwin A. 
Barber of the Pennsylvania Museum in 
1900, at one dollar a copy, now readily 
brings thirty-five dollars a copy at the book 
sales. 

I can understand the collecting of auto- 
graphs, paper weights and quilts. I can 
understand collecting ship models and 
bandboxes papered in old patterns, valu- 
able suggestions to the modern manufac- 
turer of wall paper. I can understand 
specializing in Windsor chairs—arrow- 
head, bow-back, brace-back, comb-back 
and fan-shaped types. I can even under- 
stand corralling a flock of old-time bonnets, 
but I cannot understand the collecting of 
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weather vanes. I have been to two sales 
and watched with amazement a number of 
sane and serious men bid frantically up to 
$500 for a copper weather vane, twenty 
inches high. I witnessed on another oc- 
casion a similar scene of hysterical com- 
petition over a wooden rooster forty inches 
tall that sold for $475. I can’t quite ap- 
preciate such enthusiasm. 

I can understand book enthusiasts. 
Here’s somebody paid $6000 for Joseph 
Conrad’s manuscript of Chance, and the 
Victory manuscript brought $8100—ex- 
traordinary prices for the mere hand- 
writing of a modern author. But literary 
men are now turning to Americana. Some 
of them are buying nothing but local his- 
tories, local records, almanacs and hand- 
bills or broadsides which antedated the 
newspaper. Of course there’ll always be 
book lovers who specialize in first editions 
or religious, sports or travel books, but 
hosts of them are now absorbed by this 
groping for the literature, even the crudest 
literature, of our forefathers. I saw in one 
sale last winter four almanacs sell for $210 
apiece. One hundred dollars is no unusual 
price for the sort of thing that used to kick 
around the attic till tied up in bundles and 
sold to the junkman. 


A Use for Love Sonnets 


Of course town histories are of interest 
locally, but state literature is of greater 
interest, especially the early proclamations 
in the form of handbills that reached the 
people before the days of newspapers. 

One of these broadsides of 1783 sold 
lately for $175. There’s no pretension to 
literary or typographic value; it’s a purely 
sentimental value that attaches to such 
things. Why, bless you, a year ago the 
manuscript of Shakspere’s Sonnets sold for 
$220 when at the same sale a letter from 
Paul Jones sold for $1700 and, singularly 
enough, an autograph of Nathan Hale 
brought identically the same price. 

There may be more valuable manu- 
scripts in the country from a bibliographer’s 
viewpoint, but there’s nothing that will 
appeal more universally to the heart of the 
average American than the manuscript of 
The Star-Spangled Banner which reposes 
today in the private gallery of Henry 
Walters of Baltimore. 

When Francis Scott Key was a young 
man he was deeply infatuated by the 
charms of Mary Taylor Lloyd. He used to 
write her love songs, but the lady, coy and 
hard to please, made fun of his verses and 
frequently when the faithful swain was 
seen from her window, she would wave to 
him and point to her curls, and Francis 
Scott would understand, much to his cha- 
grin, that she had made good her threats 
and used his sonnets for curl papers. He 
finally married Mary, and the manuscript 
of The Star-Spangled Banner came down 
through her branch of the family into the 
Walters collection. 

We may treasure the work of Grolier and 
Cellini and the wonderful bookbindings of 
Nicholas Eve and Derome, but there is 
nothing that appeals to the junk snupper 
like some of the things turned out by the 
village hand press. 

I know of one collection that includes a 
handbill notification: 


“To the Citizens of Boston and Neigh- 
boring Towns to Meet at Faneuil Hall, the 
29th of November, 1773, for the Purpose of 
Consulting upon the Most Effectual Method 
to prevent the Unloading and Vending of 
the Detested Tea, sent out by the East 
India Company.” : 


Another was dated 1774—a poster stat- 
ing that: : 


““By the Last Advices from London it is 
learned that an Act has been Passed by the 
British Parliament for Blocking the City of 
Boston with a Fleet of Ships.” 


The collection embraced at least fifty of 
these handbills, most of them having been 
pasted upon the fences or trees, or distrib- 
uted from shop to shop and house to house. 


March 2 


But the most significant note uy 
poster published in 1768 was the sta 


“That the Colonies from Little 
nings had Reached a Stage of Great 
and Rapidly Increasing Population 


This is a statement well worth ren 
ing and explains very clearly the po 
of so much good furniture even pric 
Revolution. Nantucket had alread 
her whaling activities and New | 
seaport towns were growing rapidly, 
English cabinetmakers came over } 
established shops, and their fame 
quite as great as any of their Eng] 
temporaries. Chippendale had n 
reputation in his time than Hal 
Phyfe of New York, Savery of Phila 
Goddart of Newport, McIntire of § 
Bulfinch of Boston. We have in | 
seums authenticated examples of the 
but the work of the still earlier y 
more difficult to identify. 

All my life I have been looking fo 
Alden chair. Of the little group of | 
that reached America on the Ma 
John Alden became famous, not for 
as a carpenter—the first to put 
American soil—but because of tl 
light in Priscilla’s eyes. We | 
chairs, being a distinct t 
brought over in the Mayfloy 
Governor Carver and nowin 
and I saw one sold the other 
and we have Brewster chairs 
of some of the earliest settlers, 
yet have been able to find a ¢ 
owned or made by the only 
Pilgrim party who could make 
John Alden. ‘ 

Strange how things disappe 
life of the nation. It has ta 
twenty-five years for the woo 
which stood in the doorway of 
shop in America, to disappear alt 
tirely. Where are they? * 

Certainly not up in any attic; 
not the kind of thing to be put ther 
day somebody of a future genera! 
discover one, perhaps in the aceur 
of a lumber yard, and the find 
bracketed with the story of the cop 
engraved by Paul Revere rescue¢ 
junk pile in Scotland; but how int 


it ever got over there nobody kn 


was from this copperplate, now sa 
keeping of the Antiquarian So 
Worcester, that the first shilling 
Massachusetts were printed in 17 


| 
U 


Preserving American 


It was perhaps perfectly nat 
New England took the: initiativ’ 
preservation of American antiquit' 
Salem Institute was the first to 
any coherent assembling of kitchen 
ings from the earliest and most } 
types to the finer and more formal 
the latter part of the eighteenth 
The fifteen rooms of the Met 
Museum are the most complete e: 
of environment yet attempted, 
not only the furniture but the 
beamed ceilings, doors, mantels ! 
wall paper. The Pennsylvania M 
planning a similar work, and Bosto 
dence, Chicago, Brooklyn, Detroit; 
inaugurated extensions, and Lt 
$1,000,000 foundation in Bal i 
represent the South and its Ameri) 

It’s becoming a national mo 
sort of post-graduate result of ju 
ping, and, in spite of many inst 
ridiculous excess, this worship of! 
tique is a subtle influence for P 
loyalty, . | 

Unfortunately, we in the early? 
America built our houses of W 
more easily goes to decay than 
houses of Europe; and many of 
ings dear to our memory have bee 
the present generation; indeed, We 
for the spirit of Americana even \ 
ton’s home at Mount Vernon ¥ 
gone, because, in 1856, a b 
chase and preservation was ‘ 
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Five Disc Wheels 

New Mallard Green 
Finish 

Cowl Ventilator 

Cowl Lights 


main bearings, connecting rod 
and camshaft bearings 


2aring Crankshaft 
Jsaring Camshaft 

ly Velour Upholstery 
t-Wheel Brakes 
Balloon Tires 


Rear-vision Mirror 
Silken Curtains 
Transmission Lock 
Aut.Windshield Wiper 


3995 


7,0. B. FACTORY 


y Ajax in the $1000 Field 
‘All These Great Features 


Ish-built Ajax Six is a real 4-door enclosed car— 
of design but extremely roomy, with wide doors 
ad restful seats deeply upholstered in fine velour. 


i exceptionally powerful and spirited six-cylin- 
‘or designed to develop a superbly smooth and 
‘flow of power at all speeds. 


stor has a 7-bearing crankshaft—a costly car fea- 
‘makes Ajax performance even more remarkably 
land quiet. And it has a 6-bearing camshaft. 


tion is by force-feed to all main bearings, con- 
tod bearings and camshaft bearings. 


ion it has such expensive attractions as 4-wheel 
full balloon tires and five disc wheels included 
Tice, together with a new Mallard Green finish 
le beauty, cowl ventilator, cowl lights, rear-vision 
silken curtains, transmission lock and automatic 
eld wiper. 


lly, it is a Nash-built product with all that means 

ity—personally designed by C. W. Nash 

ufactured in a Nash owned plant 7” 

‘resources in men, money a 
ea 


i“ ie 7 
Pr. # 
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CONTROLLED KEY 


‘Dhes! 
Comptometer 
Man 


VERY business man finds profit in 

talking with the man who knows—the 

man who can supply definite and reliable 

information on some subject of interest 
relating to his business problems. 

The Comptometer man, because he is 

a specialist in means and methods of 

handling figure work, is known and wel- 

thousands thousands 


comed in upon 


of offices in every land where modern 
business methods are practiced. 

The Comptometer man doesn’t know 
your business. But he does know how to 
analyze figure work; how to organize it; 
how to establish machine operator stand- 
ards of performance—all with a view to 
securing the largest production per ma- 
chine unit with the least effort and ex- 
pense. 

If you already have Comptometers, 
ask him to come in. Perhaps he can sug- 
gest ways by which the present production 
can be increased. 

If you have no Comptometers, feel 
free to call on him for an analysis of your 
work and for any suggestions he can offer 
on how it may be handled more efficiently 
dnd economically. 

The Comptometer man knows that 
deeds are more eloquent than words; 
that the actual result of a definite test 
on your figure work is the most convincing 
evidence. 

A word from you will bring a Comptom- 
eter man—without obligation or expense. 
His visit will cost you nothing and may 
profit you much. 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO., 
1723 N. Paulina Street, Chicago, Illinois 


If not made by Felt & Tarrant 
it’s not a Comptometer 
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(Continued from Page 68) 
Congress and the rehabilitation had to be 
undertaken by private subscription. 

But yesterday I learned of the sale of an 
old gristmill, a relic of those pioneer days. 
The huge logs of hewn pine were nearly 
fifty feet long and laid up in clay and 
wooden pegs—no nails—and the interior 


Hubby wants to loaf a bit; 
Hubby wants to shirk ; 
Hubby wants to ramble some— 
But Hubby’s got to work! 
Every morn a hot sprint 
For the five o'clock; 
Every week a pay check 
Goes into the sock. 
Oh, once I was a bachelor and wandered 
wide and free; 
Now I’m not a bachelor—and take a look 
at me! 
L’Envoi 
And yet I’ve got a check book, 
A flivver and a home; 
And there’s a tiny Creature 
Who, when I start to roam, 
Is right there, close beside me, every moment 
of the trip; 
No longer does the porter make a fortune 
from my tip. 


She helps me fight my battles ; 
She listens when I brag; 
She keeps the ball a-rolling when 
Ambition wants to lag; 
She comforts and consoles me, 
And, to save my very life, 
I can’t see how I once got on 
For years without a wife! 
Oh, once I was a bachelor and rolled ’em 
wide and high; 
But now I’m not a bachelor—and I’m a 
lucky guy. —Lowell Otus Reese. 


Giuseppe 
He Visits a Dentist 


HAVA a bad a toothache for fiva-seexa 

days and when I can stand eet no longer, 
and am alamost craze, I decide I weel go 
to a tootha docator and hava heem pulla 
eet out. When I find thees docator’s office, 
I see on heesa door beega sign which say: 
Teeth Extract Weethout Pain, and another 
sign which say: Fulla Set of New Teeth for 
Ten Dollar. Thees sounda good to me, for 
I think eef I hava my olda set pull, weeth- 
out pain, and getta da new set which no 
can ache, for ten dolla, eet weel be fina 
beeziness. 

So I go een heesa waiteeng room and I 
taka my seat weeth plenty more peop’ and 
I waita my turna. Everabod’ een theesa 
waiteeng room look vera solemn and hava 
notta much to say. They looka to me lika 
da funeral crowd, I no know why. After 
what seema lika longa time, a young ladee 
come out of thees docator’s office and 
point her feenga atta me and say, “You 
are nex’.’’ I go een heesa office where he 
hava beega chair and enougha tools to 
maka da shoe, deega da sewer, or builda da 
house. 

I theenk mebbe so I hava got eena da 
wronga place. 

But he puta me eena da chair and say, 
“What ees eet you wish?” 

“T hava da tootha,’”’ I tella heem, ‘‘ what 
acha like hell; first I want you should pulla 
heem out, and then I want you should 
pulla da rest of them out and geeva to me 
one of theesa new set, what no can ache, for 
ten dolla.” 

He tella me to open my mouth, so he can 
taka da look, and then he say, “‘Do not be 
a foola; your teeth, excepta for thata one 
what ache, are sounda, but I pulla thatta 
one for you.” 

Then he say, “‘ Weel you taka da gas?” 

“You taka da tootha,”’ I tella heem back. 
“T taka notheeng. You musta theenk,” 
I say to heem, “that I am an automobila, 
but I needa no gas.” 
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was of dressed pine and oak, the boards 
lovely in grain, and now a soft rich yellow. 

It will be all dismantled and every stick 
of it will be transferred, and the mellow 
charm of its aged wood and the artistry of 
its crude construction will be perpetuated 
with pride and affection in some modern 
house. Thank God for this awakening 


“Have eet your ownaway,”’ he say; then 
he taka up a litla hammer froma da shelf, 
and weeth theesa hammer he tappa da 
tootha several time, tap-a-tap, tap-a-tap, 
tap-a-tap, lika that. 

Now theesa tootha, eet ees so sore al- 
aready that to tap-a-tap eet weetha da 
feenga maka eet feel like eet ees being hit 
weetha da sledge hammer, and I alamost 
jump out of theesa chair. 

“Whatta da Sam Hill,” I say to heem, 
“do you theenk you are trying to do? 
I want you should pull theesa tooth, not 
playa da drum on heem.” 

I am verra angree, but he only say, 
“Keepa your shirt on, I pulla heem pres- 
ently.’”’ Then he pick up a smalla crowbar 
and tella me to open my moutha wide. I do 
thees and am wondereeng what he ees 
goeeng to do weeth thatta crowbar, when 
he grabba hold of my so sorea tootha and 
pull weeth all heesa might. He tweesta my 
head theesa way and thatta way, uppa and 
downa and sideaways. I feel lika my head 
eet ees coming off and try to get up, but 
he holda me down. I am convince he ees 
tryeeng to keela me and try to fight back 
at heem, but eet ees no use, I no can 
getta up. 

Just when I am begeening to theenk I 
can hear Gabriel’s trump, he steppa back 
and say, ‘“‘The tootha ees out, eet was a 
tough one, dreenk thees and rinsa your 
moutha.” 

I hava suffer too much to say anytheeng 
or do anytheeng but what he tella me, but 
soona I am feeling better and I getta up from 
thatta chair and ask heem, “‘How much do 
I owe you for thees painless extraction?” 

“Two dolla,’’ he tella me, and I geeva to 
heem da mon’. 

Then I say to heem, “‘Now you have 
pulla da tootha and hava your mon’, so I 
can say what I theenk. You maka da 
claim,” I tella heem, ‘‘to pulla da tootha 
weethout pain. Well what I theenk about 
you ees, that of all of the beega liars een 
thees whola worl’ you are the beegest.” 

—C. A. Moreno. 


Education 


ENEATH the moon they paused and 
walked, 
Beneath the shade they stood and talked ; 
And he, though young, was wise: 
He could translate a learned screed— 
Oh, he was very wise indeed— 
And yet, alas, he could not read 
The poem in her eyes. 


They stood and talked indifferent things, 

They talked of cabbages and kings; 
And, caught as in a net, 

Beneath that moon-drenched sycamore, 

Hovered about forevermore, 

And fluttered near, and scarce forbore 
Their hands that would have met. 


And, fearful of some cold rebuff, 

He wondered if she cared enough 
To yield a good-night kiss; 

He knew a thousand other things— 

He knew of cabbages and kings— 

He knew of Rome and Saturn’s rings— 
But not a whit of this. 


His happy wish was overborne— 

He feared so much her maiden scorn 
He dared not even try: 

For that poor lad was ignorant 

Of all but Sophocles and Kant 

And the life history of the ant— 
And that poor lad was I. 


interest in the historic past ay 
represents. We may lack 
hell-fire of Cotton Mat 
apparently so inimical to 
cannot deny the staunchn 
hood of his followers, and tt 
their cupboards and inglenox 
strength of their hewn beams a 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES ‘ 


(Continued from Page 32) 


And that is why I deeply car 
Long years have passed, and 
A grudge against the schoo 
That prison us through years 
And cram us full of facts un 
About the mastodon’s front t 
And turn us out as fools. 
Fools, in despite of cubes an 
Fools, till another teacher coy 
Like her whose voice I hea 
From out that tragi-comie pa 
With lips demure and eyes d 
Whispering reproachfully at 
“Why don’t you kiss me, 


Uncle Si’s Proble 


AL now, nevvy, so 3 
help yer Uncle Si work 

“Yes, Uncle Si. I’m tired 
I need a rest and then some: Tee 
guess you "ll find plenty for m 
ing around here, won’t y u?” 

“Gosh, nevvy! I’m s’ durr 
like there ain’t even time | sl 
me git up at six in th’ mornin’ z 
th’ physical culture lessons 
Before we finish breakfast it’s 
PDQ for th’ early news an’ me 
Then I have t’ hustle t’ git ma 
th’ sedan t’ do th’ day’s sho 
back b’fore th’ luncheon conce! 

“At one o’clock th’ news bt 
again, an’ o’ course we havet’. 
th’ football games are ove! 
sportin’ editions come out fror 
by th’ time we finish readin’ tl 
clock on th’ electric oven ring: 
ready. \ 
“We have t’ rush througt 
git t’ th’ movies for th’ first s 
come tearin’ back for th’ edi 
tures from SAP. An’ after tl 
concerts from BLAH until mi 
th’ real snappy stuff is on th’ 
night clubs. So, nevvy, ie a 
day for us.’ 

“But when do you work tk 

“Gosh, nevvy! We dugt up 
year an’ made th’ ol’ place 
finest golf course in th’ county 
how, there’s always so much | 
done that I’ve never been 2 ab. 
t’ play on it yet.” 


He thinks good times de 
What Congress has or 
He lunches at his club ea 


On the eternal verity z 
That one plus one, by J ove, 
He thinks Prosperity wi 
And maybe the Millenni 
When women cease to bo 
And smoke and rouge an 
And laws are passed that? 
The rigor of the income Ke 
And if a law is passed 
To legalize Light Wines 
All crime will shortly 
He thinks that what he 
He says the papers all p 
Yet all the things he sa 
I’ve seen before in pri 
He thinks he thinks im 
His thoughts all go arow 
I wish I were a happy 
Like Solomon P. Stranaha 
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| and you may judge 


| ever~Remy produd |) 
Wa by that Standard. | 


ruly great institutions are eager to make friends 
swell as to make sales. They dedicate themselves to 
xcellent Service, knowing that they will be gen- 
‘ously rewarded. To Remy, Excellence in service 
leans many things. It means that owners of Remy- 
ipped cars can secure expert adjustments ontheir 
€ctrical systems at any one of many thousands of 


STARTING MOTORS, LIGHTING GENERATORS, 
IGNITION SYSTEMS AND KLAXON HORNS FOR MOTOR CARS 


WHAT REMY MEANS BY 


)xcellent 
SERVICE 


well-organized service stations throughout the world. 
It means, too, that Remy maintains a corps of skilled 
traveling engineers who gladly give personal assist- 
ance to motorcarmanufacturers and ownersupon re- 
quest. Above all, it means that Remy representatives 
must be prompt, efficient and courteous at all times. 
Suchservicemakes millionsof loyal friendsfor Remy. 
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Buster's Picture in Every Pair 


THE SATURDAY 


“‘The Children Must Have New 
Shoes for Easter” 


HIS. thought is probably in the minds of 
millions of American mothers who are now 
planning new Spring outfits for the children. 


Buster BROWN 5HOES 


with their good style and good quality add toa 
pleasing outfit out of all proportion to their cost. 
The better shoe stores and department stores 
everywhere are now showing the new Spring 
models for Boys and Girls. 


Beneath their visible beauty, Buster Brown Shoes have 
an inbuilt sturdiness due to the use of fine quality mate- 
rials and excellent shoemaking. They are made over the 
famous Brown Shaping Lasts and therefore fit perfectly. 


If you patronize Buster Brown shoe merchants you will 
be assured of excellent quality. 


TRAN Sox.oe Gownganny, 


ST. LOUIS UT Sees 


Manufacturers 
Also makers of Brownbilt Shoes for Men and for Women 
Sixteen great specialty factories. Daily capacity 45,000 pairs 
The pattern illustrated is a misses’ patent Bobolink strap. It 1s a single 
sole Goodyear welt, with a three-quarter inch rubber heel. It also comes in 


children’s sizes with a spring heel and in girls’ sizes 242-7. Many women 
find it a most acceptable walking shoe. 
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(Continued from Page 38) 


indication that Evans would finish the first 
eighteen with a margin of two holes. The 
advantage of that one extra hole might 
have been an important factor, not only in 
its practical application to the score but in 
its influence on our mental attitude toward 
the afternoon round. 

Out of the seventy-odd strokes a con- 
testant in the final of the Amateur Cham- 
pionship ordinarily requires for one round 
of the course, there are two or three which 
usually have an especial significance in a 
close match. That afternoon there was 
just one which seemed to bring about the 
break of the game. It was my drive from 
the fourth tee. The ball, badly hooked, was 
almost certainly on its way out of bounds, 
when it landed in the midst of three or four 
big mounds to the left of the fairway and 
caromed back to the center of the course. 
Chick’s drive was down the middle, but 
again he seemed a trifle upset at the turn of 
luck in my favor. He placed his second in a 
bunker to the left of the green and lost the 
hole with a 5 to my 4. 

From that point Chick wilted rapidly. 
The brave attempt he had made to rise su- 
perior to a troublesome prank of disposi- 
tion had again failed. It is true that I had 
struck an exceptionally fast pace and was 
tearing off hole after hole in par or less, but 
even this would not necessarily have turned 
the tables in my favor if the Western cham- 
pion had not fallen back in his old heart- 
breaking rut of going to pieces in match 
competition. Thecontest ended after twelve 
holes of the afternoon round, which I man- 
aged to cover in two under 4’s. The margin 
was 7 up and 6 to play in my favor, and I 
was amateur champion for the third time. 

Let me repeat here that Chick Evans 
eventually succeeded in overcoming this 
inability to display his best form in match 
competition, and that he attained a place of 
eminence in the golfing world which his 
superb technical skill justified. 


The Tale of the Tied Thirteen 


Looking back over thirty years of golf, 
and weighing the influence of various events 
in the development of the game in America, 
I should say emphatically that none had a 
more stimulating effect than the happen- 
ings of the season of 1913. The public ap- 
petite had now been whetted for a final 
flourish—something which would be even 
more diverting than the appearance of 
Harold Hilton on American links or the 
rivalry between the East and West. If this 
moment could be crowned with some highly 
colorful incident, or series of them, to fan 
the fire of American imagination, it was in- 
evitable that golf should be sold to the 
people of this country hook, line and sinker. 
I don’t think we recognized this condition 
then; we see it in retrospect. 

Fate stepped in to round out the program 
in the most enticing fashion. The sensa- 
tions began with the start of the Amateur 
Championship held on the tricky and try- 
ing links of the Garden City Golf Club on 
Long Island. The qualifying round found 
thirteen of us tied with 165 strokes each for 
thethirty-six holes. On the extra hole which 
must be played to break this remarkable 
deadlock one of us would have to drop out, 
since twenty players had finished with lower 
scores and there was room for only twelve 
to round out the field of thirty-two. From 
my own point of view, as the playing- 
through champion, it was not a particu- 
larly engaging situation. 

One of the thirteen held in the deadlock 
was Heinrich Schmidt, who had just come 
back to this country after a splendid show- 
ing in the British Amateur Championship. 
His home-coming had been almost in the 
nature of a triumphal return. The news- 
papers had teemed with stories of his ac- 
complishments abroad; both the English 
and American experts had been lavish in 
their praise of his fine form and the predic- 
tion had been freely made that he would 


ride to victory in this tournamen 
City. Schmidt was certainly on 
standing figures among the aspir 
honor. The gallery manifested 
interest in him; even in the ta 
adorned the tops of his golf gf 
sartorial innovation fresh from 
that time: ; 
The thirteen tied players teed 
on the extra hole. Heinie Se 
shot soared down the alley for 
longest drives of the lot. Tha 
tinct advantage, for it meant t 
his rivals would have to maket 
shots before he attempted his, 
of them dropped into the treac 
guarding the first green, he w 
have to play safely over it an 
to the green for a sure 5 and ¢ 
The suspense was_ short-liy 
Schmidt had made his second s 
the other players had sent the 
into the trap. This seemed to: 
task for everyone who had not 
or who was safely over the bur 


The Bay State Dark | 


When it came Schmidt’s tun 
all watched him with the keen 
I was dumfounded when I saw 
a mashie niblick, with the eyic 
putting the ball close up to the 
a shot would have been the 1 
some circumstances, but certair 
where safety was the only sa 
There came a swish from Heini 
a click as the ball flew away on: 
ing journey toward the gree 
never reached its destination. 
buried itself in the trap along y 
others, but in an atrocious pos 
by means of that shot, one of t 
astrous I have ever seen in 
teur Championship, Heinrich § 
tagged as the solitary player i 
locked group to make his ex 
tournament. 

The semifinals brought tog: 
Evans and John G. Anderson 
of the draw and Francis Ouime 
on the other. Ouimet was the 
No one around New York had 
about him before he began ¢ 
brand of golf in this champio. 
stamped him as a player of th 
As he advanced step by step 
hard struggle we picked up m 
tion about him. We learned 
begun playing as a mere youn 
Woodland Golf Club links at 
Massachusetts, that he was 
match play and that he 
the most impassive temperame 
had ever developed in Ameri 

“Watch your step, Jerry,” 
friend of mine advised, as the y 
chusetts player and I prepare 
our round. ‘‘This is a clever p 
up against this time. I’ve ¥ 
play this week and, unless I’m 
taken, there’s nobody playing t 
can take any liberties with hin 

I realized the accuracy of tl 
after we had played two or 
The youngster from the Ba, 
everything, from a natural sta’ 
ful swing, deft execution of ir 
surance with the wood and bol! 
putting green to an evenness 
and control of emotions whicl} 
astonishing in a player of suc 
perience. I concurred entirely 
ing opinion my friend had v 
was a real golf prodigy. Ev 
aged to eliminate him from th 
tournament, I felt the day was ” 
when the crown of champion W 
ing upon his head. Just a littl 
nical experience and Francis 0 
have arrived. 

The turning point of my 
with Ouimet was at the eight!) 

(Continued on Page 
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ERMO-SY PHON—a Simple, Efficient Cooling System 


| 
| 
| 


The Ford cooling system is of the Thermo-syphon type, 
and is extremely simple yet highly efficient. 


The circulation of water is entirely governed by engine 
temperature—the flow starting as the motor warms and 
being most rapid at the points of greatest heat. This in- 
sures the even temperature necessary for efficient operation. 


On cold mornings the Ford engine warms up quickly be- 
Cause the water does not circulate from the cylinder block 
until it becomes heated. This not only results in more eff 


OUT $290, ie. REN Ga$3.10, "COUPE 


$500, 


cient utilization of fuel but tends to prevent the raw gaso- 
line from flowing into the crank case and diluting the oil. 
In warm weather, the large cooling capacity of the radia- 
tor in proportion to the heating surface of the cylinders, 
likewise tends to keep the engine at the proper temperature. 
The Ford Thermo-syphon system also eliminates the neces- 
sity of a water-pump with the likelihood of leakage and 
need for frequent packing adjustment. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 
mu OR SEDANS 5,20- 


All prices f. 0. b. Detroit 


FORDOR SEDAN $565 
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Five delicious wafers of milk chocolate, separately wrapped—sc ! 


THES FULL, GE @@ Oana 
PUAN Oe 


blended from the choicest 
cocoa beans of Brazil 
and the Indies 


HE full strength of real chocolate—you can 
taste it in every bite of Peter’s, the famous 
secret blend milk chocolate. 


In Switzerland fifty years ago Daniel Peter first 
invented milk chocolate. From the far-off Indies 
and Brazil he imported'the choicest cocoa beans 
—mixing and blending them until he got the real 
chocolate flavor he wanted. Today his blend is 
still a secret—only in Peter’s can you get that 
full chocolate taste. 


7 x 7 


Now this delicious milk chocolate is yours in a new form 
—Peter’s Croquettes. Tempting wafers with the same 
luscious taste—in individual silvery wrappers to keep 
them fresh and clean. You can also buy Peter’s in plain 
bars, or crisp, toasted almond bars, 5c and 10c sizes—in 
each that rare full chocolate flavor. Peter Cailler Kohler 
Swiss Chocolates Co., Inc., 131 Hudson St., New York. 


Over fifty years ago in 
Vevey, Switzerland, 
DANIEL PETER invented 
milk chocolate. Today his 
famous blend is still a se- 
cret. Only in Peter’s can 
you get that full chocolate 
ee 


PETER’S 


MLL K GaE One © Amie 


High As The Alps in Quality 
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(Continued from Page 72) 
afternoon round, when I was 1 down, after 
having finished the morning round 1 up. 
There he placed his second, an iron shot, 
seven or eight feet from the cup. I realized 
the time had arrived for me to bring into 
play every ounce of resource at my com- 
mand. I believe I concentrated on this 
shot as profoundly as I ever have on any 
stroke I have made in thirty years on the 
links, with the possible exception of a shot 
I was called upon to make at Baltusrol 
two years later. The result was gratifying. 
The ball flew straight for the mark and 
rolled two or three feet closer to the pin 
than where my opponent’s lay. Ouimet 
missed his putt for a 3 and I sank mine. 

Years later Francis Ouimet and I were 
mulling over that match in the way that 
golfers do and he made a frank confession 
to me regarding his own emotions, which he 
has always so carefully concealed behind 
the mask of an expressionless countenance. 

“Since that day we met at Garden City 
I’ve been through many a hard battle, and 
I’ve found that a single stroke made either 
by my opponent or by myself is likely to 
be the telling factor. Jerry,’’ he mused, 
“that was a heartbreaker you put over on 
me that afternoon at Garden City on the 
eighth hole. I was feeling pretty good up 
to that moment, but when you rolled your 
own approach inside of mine I just said to 
myself, ‘Oh, what the dickens is the use of 
trying to beat this game?’ You won the 
match then and there.” 

This being an old-fashioned fanning bee, 
it was my turn to make a confession: 

“Let me tell you now that you had me 
good and scared when I made that shot. 
Though I put everything I had into it, I 
was as much surprised as you to see it come 
to a stop a few feet away from the hole.” 

In the other half of the semifinals Ander- 
son and Evans were having a merry set-to. 
The Westerner was a strong favorite to 
win. Through the early stages he had again 
shaken off his habit of playing far below his 
regular form in match competition. He 
had finished 4 or 5 up on Anderson in the 
morning round and was never going better. 
Johnny Anderson, a persistent, steady 
player, was fighting him every inch of the 
way, but the sheer brilliance of Chick’s 
stroking was slowly forcing him to give 
quarter. 


The Amateur Player:Writer Rule 


But in the afternoon the tables were 
turned. Johnny went at his task aggres- 
sively. Step by step. he broke down the 
commanding lead which Evans had piled 
up in the morning round. Under the fury of 
his attack the Edgewater man gave ground, 
to find defeat looming up before him where 
victory had beckoned only a little while 
before. And in the end Anderson won, a 
winner by virtue of a fighting spirit. 

Anderson was at that time writing golf 
for a New York newspaper. He was, and 
still is, a keen student of the game, a capa- 
ble writer before he became famous as a 
golfer, and under the amateur rule defining 
the rights of players to prepare articles on 
the game for publication he was permitted 
to profit through these talents, since his 
ease infringed no law designed to guard 
against the capitalization of athletic prom- 
inence. In recent years this rule has be- 
come even more ironclad. It applies to all 
players, those who were active in competi- 
tion years ago, as well as the younger gen- 
eration which has come to succeed them. 
Under its interpretation we of the older 
division who feel the urge to dig up the old 
scores of golf and put them down in black 
and white must do it as a labor of love. 
But I find it compensation enough to rum- 
mage around in the past and enjoy the lit- 
tle thrills of retrospection. It’s a grand old 
game, this thing of reminiscing. 

The final round between Johnny Ander- 
son and myself was productive of steady, 
even golf rather than anything spectacular. 
I won it on the thirty-second hole, 5 up and 
4 to play, and with it my fourth Amateur 
Championship, 


integral part of the crystalli ati 


These happenings were 
dramatic climax the seaso 
see. England had sent 
greatest golfers, Harry Vardon: 
Ray, to follow up the campaig 
Hilton and to keep the pot of iy 
interest boiling. If there is any 
who stands as a symbol of 
tion in golf, it is Harry V; 
shot maker of two gene 
proaching the fifty-sixth ye 
still a player of inspired skill. 
mannered Englishman golf 
bestowed all its blessings. Ti 
the game had appointed 
representative to typify 
mental qualities essential 
understanding of the sport ¢ 
solution of the problems it ¢ 

Harry Vardon, to my m 
to being the vitalized emb 
golf’s highest technical sta; 
been the genius of a kind tha 
recognized by its possessor ay 
brought to its fulfillment th 
dium of hard work, which is. 
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Vardon’s one weakness was hi 
readjust himself completely to 
which occur from time to tim > j 
The precision of the perfect mac! 
for the first time when the rubbe 
supplanted the old gutty in 191 
found that he could not contr 
green, though his va 
and brassie remained unimpail 
his full shots to the green, thi 
affected. It was only in putti 
he had been an excellent putt 
gutty, he became a notoriously 
times with the rubber-cored } 
has remained a permanent 
otherwise superlative skill. To 
strange collapse of Vardon’s p 
as one of those unfathomab. 
which golf is famous in produc 

His poise is ideal, his ability ti 
fortune and think only of the t 
stupendous. Yet hours and day 
and months of practice have ne 
about a consistent remedy for 
the putting difficulties which Joi 
fore him with the introductio 
ball. The fact that he won 
Open Championships subsequ 
disappearance of the gutty w 
amazing accuracy with which 
other clubs. He has risen su 
trick played upon him by the fi 
of fortune, who first selected 
favorite and then imposed a se 

Ted Ray, though the winner 
British Open Championship, | 
for years in the group standing 
that charmed circle reserved 
three of English golf—Vardon 
and James Braid. Heis 
teresting player to follow a 
for you can usually depe 
make a half dozen or so s' 
in the journey. A typi 
appearance, with his pipe 
ing from the left corner 
though it was a permane 
countenance, Ray goes 
shots with the graceful 
the expert English player—a 
strongly noticeable too in Va 

In the use of the mashie } 
shone. On the occasion of 
here he was playing at Ba 
hooked his drive directly 
tall trees standing between 
green. It seemed beyond hu 
him to loft the ball over tf 
barrier, but that is exactly) 
with a huge niblick which lift 
most perpendicular flight 0% 
branches and planted it fot 
away from the cup, from ¥ 
dropped the putt for a orale 

It is not surprising that wi 
celebrated British golfers | er 
American Open Champions 
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season on the links of the Country Club, 
Brookline, Massachusetts, the public’s in- 
terest in this event should have been keener 
than it ever had been. America was not 
fearful of what the outcome might be, but 
was reconciled to seeing the title carried 
away by either of the two visiting Britons, 
if it simply had to be. In the thirteen years 
which had elapsed from the time of Var- 
don’s previous invasion of American links, 
when he came here with J. H. Taylor and 
won the open title, with his fellow country- 
man as the runner-up, the standard of our 
game had been raised to a much loftier 
level. We were not then far behind Eng- 
land in average play, and moving forward 
so rapidly that it was only a question of a 
year or two before we would be on a parity. 

But golf here was not sufficiently ad- 
vanced for us to have developed any Var- 
dons or Taylors or Braids, though we were 
familiar with the accomplishments of such 
fine players as the Smiths, J. J. McDermott, 
Fred McLeod, Willie Anderson, George Sar- 
gent, Tom McNamara, Gil Nichols and the 
other capable professionals of that era. As 
excellent as these golfers were, and it is no 
certainty that any of the big three of English 
golf could have conquered them in individ- 
ual matches, there were not the hallowed 
traditions behind their feats which came 
with winning such honors as Vardon had. 

Both Vardon and Ray came through as 
expected, tied for first place with 304 
strokes. As one after another of our own 
players trooped in with higher scores than 
these, eliminated from the picture, the 
spirit of the group of Americans waiting ex- 
pectantly at the eighteenth hole drooped 
badly. J. J. McDermott, the home-bred 
from Atlantic City, who had led Vardon 
by a wide margin in an earlier 72-hole meet- 
ing at Shawnee, was out of it, crushed under 
the sudden collapse of that department of 
the game which was ordinarily his best— 
putting. McDermott, champion for the 
two previous seasons, had been America’s 
main reliance. His failure had removed 
the most serious threat from the path of 
the two Englishmen. 


Our Last Survivor 


To this little group of watchers clustered 
about the final green a messenger brought 
the first gleam of hope. He reported that 
Francis Ouimet, the young and almost un- 
known amateur from the Woodland Golf 
Club, had just a bare chance of tying the 
score turned in by Vardon and Ray. Toac- 
complish it he had to break par on at least 
one of the four remaining holes. This was, 
indeed, a slim possibility. The Brookline 
course, always a severe test of golf, had been 
primed to its most trying pitch for this tour- 
nament. The turf was raingsoaked, the put- 
ting greens more treacherous than ever, and 
trouble lay lurking in a thousand and one 
places for the golfer who erred ever so 
slightly. 

“Tf Ouimet succeeds in this job it will 
be the greatest exhibition of nerve the game 
has ever known,” I remarked to a fellow 
golfer, who, like the rest of us, was tense 
with the excitement of the moment. I 
meant it. Itwas not ahasty opinion formed 
in the heat of this thrilling finish, the most 
nerve-racking: I have ever experienced in 
my years of contact with golf. 

Could this youngster, new to national 
championships and now burdened with the 
weight of America’s sole remaining hope, 
stand up in the face of this terrific ordeal? 
He could afford to make no slips. There 
was no leeway now to make up for any mis- 
takes of the head or heart. Each hole must 
be clicked off according to schedule, the 
fifteenth in 4, the sixteenth and seventeenth 
in 3’s and the eighteenth in 4. If he went 
beyond these figures on any hole it meant 
that the play-off of the American Open 
Championship that season would be fought 
out by two Britishers. 

On the first of these remaining holes 
Ouimet all but eliminated himself by a 
poorly played approach. His ball lay well 
to one side of the green and his margin to 
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drop it was exactly two strokes. Where- 
upon he played his third dead to the hole 
and sank the easy putt for the highly im- 
portant 4. The hearts of his American well- 
wishers fluttered wildly and a shout of joy 
welled up to the high heavens. And when 
he reeled off the sixteenth in the needed 3, 
this pwan grew in volume and the pound- 
ing of hearts was more violent, while the 
countenance of the Woodland youngster 
remained expressionless, except for the bare 
flicker of a smile about the corners of his 
mouth. 

Now Ouimet confronted his most difficult 
task. Only seven more strokes were left to 
him to tie the Englishmen, and par for the 
two holes was eight. Oh, for the miracle, 
the gallery was praying—a stroke under 
par at the seventeenth and a par on the 
eighteenth! Ouimet knew what his task 
was and what the crowd was thinking, a 
throng of 3000 or more so keyed up that it 
scarcely knew in which direction it was 
moving. Healone was unperturbed, and he 
was the essence of composure. I have 
never seen such nerve control. Every 
move showed that he was oblivious of all 
the turmoil racking the soul of every other 
person in the crowd. He was not cocky, 
not even serene or overconfident; merely 
intent on the job he had to do and appar- 
ently thinking of nothing else. 


The Breathless Moment 


His drive was straight and long from the 
seventeenth tee and his second found him 
on the green twenty feet or so from the cup. 
Both shots had been perfectly executed, but 
at that they did not seem good enough. To 
remain in the running he had to sink a 
twenty-footer, and to do so required a 
stroke of infinite delicacy and accuracy. 
This seventeenth green was atartar, banked 
sharply from the rear to the forward edge 
and so fast that the slightest overplay 
would send the ball well past the cup. And 
the position of Ouimet’s ball, as well played 
as his second shot had been, was just about 
as bad as it could be. It lay to one side of 
the hole and aboveit. The putt would have 
to be a curving, downhill shot, with the 
break timed to the barest fraction of an 
inch. 

Of the millions of golfers there are in this 
world, the number who could go about mak- 
ing that shot as Ouimet did can be counted 
on the fingers of one hand. As a golfer, I 
was almost more interested in his attitude 
toward the shot than whether he made it. 
With what was depending upon it I could 
not see how he could control his nerves long 
enough to gauge the distance and roll ac- 
curately or to compel his mind and muscles 
to function with the hair-line precision now 


necessary. But I looked in vain for any 


trace of emotion. Ouimet stepped up 
briskly to the ball, took his stance without 
a flutter, swung his club evenly and after 
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the impact raised his head 
He saw what everyone in et 
saw—the ball move sm 
green to a slightly higher a. 
at the apex of the curve, and, 
the incline in a beautiful sey 
into the cup directly throug! 
door. It was superb. 

- In relating this incident, it 
aiding to tell of the four fine st 
this twenty-year-old youth m 
eighteenth to bring about the th 
deadlock. But it was far from 
climactic to the frenzied gallery 
his wake that afternoon. Hi 
second shot were finely execy 
difficult home hole, a hard pa: 
was still short of the green and | 
strokes to spare in getting h 
again would have been a sever 
nervous organism of any other 
not on Ouimet’s, for he seer 
none. That third shot he pl; 
same care-free manner he had 
throughout this ordeal, a mash 
left him about seven feet fro: 
not a difficult shot to make as p 
but a long, long one at so yit 
And he made it as calmly and 
as he had the others of those 
which he had covered the last f 

That exhibition of stoicism 
Ouimet I regard as the es 
extraordinary in all golf history 


now gave way to a tumult o 
I have seen cheering sections g 
Yale Bowl and a racing host gr 
as Zev threaded his way to 1 
great handicap and a basebal 
forth in a mighty exultant roz 
quite sure no fervor has eyer 
genuine than the acclaim accor 
that afternoon. 


Ouimet’s Great Fé 


Ouimet’s chances in the play 
garded so lightly that odds of te 
to one were freely quoted agai 
number of us who had convers 
afterward, and noted how unc 
was, believed these quotatio 
fictitious appraisement of there 
of the trio and eagerly snap 
wherever they were offered. 
could come through a test s 
from which he had just omnes! 
see no reason why he should 
nearly even chance to lead tl 
home in the eighteen-hole r 
would decide the championsh 
or no Vardon, Ray or no Ray 
tain that any golfer who could ) 
youngster had just done woul 
any stage fright when he face 
nent linksmen. And that, al 
one of the most important 
round in 75 was well within tl 
Ouimet, and a 75 might win th 

In the eighteen-hole compet 
two of the world’s best playe 
eyes of all his countrymen r 
him and with their hopes cen’ 
calm-visaged youth, Francis ' 
to even greater heights than h 
earlier test of his courage. 
single-handed, he repulsed the 
British invaders with a vig¢ 
which left them gasping for bre) 
stage of the journey. witha 
precision of his play and 
command of his own emotions, 
over these two golfing giants as} 
were mere strangers who hac: 
him to a game. He not onl 
them separately, but he 
with the scintillating card 
in for the round, five s 
Vardon and six better tha 

And this feat of O 
stands out as the most 
incident the game has e 

Editor’s Note—This is the 
cles by Mr. Travers and Mr. Cro 
appear in an early issue. 
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mighty breakers crashing on the beach, 
their thunder silenced and their power 
dwarfed to nothing by the greatness of the 
earth. They were miles away and three 
thousand feet down. The enmity of one 
man seemed nothing much to worry about. 

“My case with Don Ramon Zuniga,” I 
laughed, “‘is not so good that I need fear to 
damage it. I want nothing from him; only 
the timber that nobody else has wanted. 
Perhaps not even that. It may not prove 
possible to transport it to the coast. It will 
take several days to learn if it seems so; 
meanwhile, if I may have the honor MY 

“The honor will be for us, my friend.” 

“Ts much of the timber on your land?” 

“Nothing of value,” said Don Fernando 
tranquilly, “is on my land. Poor as you 
see it, though, it gives me all I need—work 
for my days, food for my family, a little 
money, a roof always for my friends.” 

It couldn’t be denied, his land was poor. 
The seaward exposure was not so good for 
coffee as the fertile, sheltered valley side. 
And most of his estate was rocks. The sad- 
dle in which the hacienda sat grew nothing 
but hardy bushes; not even grass. To north 
and south the hills rose higher; south from 
the coffee finca the mountainside fell into 
rocky palisades, a sheer drop of hundreds of 
feet to the tangled wooded slope below. It 
had rugged majesty, that tremendous organ 
shape, but scarcely a market value—so I 
thought! 

From the coffee finca a faint footpath 
strayed off in that direction; it never oc- 
curred to me to wonder where it went. I 
only watched the process of pulping coffee 
in vats whose seams were calked with 
pitch, and chatted idly with Don Fernando. 
I saw lumps of pitch whose edges showed 
that they had been chopped apart with 
pickaxes; brownish-black they were, and 
shiny where the ax had struck. But I didn’t 
know anything then about conchoidal frac- 
tures. 

It’s odd how you can remember after- 
ward things you ought to have noticed at 
the time. 

Rufo, for instance. Some days he rode 
with me in the valley below La Caoba; 
helped me, too; he knew the names of the 
owners of the timber that interested me, 
and none of them was Zufiga. His ques- 
tions about the world made me feel wise; 
I paid him back, evenings in the long 
stone-floored sala de armas, by letting him 
prove his mastery with the foils. I was no 
match for him; my height and reach didn’t 
offset his fiery grace and speed. What little 
I knew of fencing, too, was confused with a 
little saber play Ben Murchison had taught 
me for the sport of it. I remember how Rita 
and Don Fernando used to smile at my big- 
boned awkwardness, the lithe and furious 
Rufo stamping and circling about me in the 
light of the big oil lamps, touching me al- 
most at will. It wasn’t sport to him; he 
fenced as he did everything—intensely. 
When he felt my wrist too strong for him, 
he almost cried with rage. 

Yes, afterward I knew exactly what 
might have been expected of him. But at 
the time I only grinned indulgently. 

And Rita. She no longer dropped her 
eyes when I spoke to her. Does that seem 
little to you? Then you have never felt the 
iron wall her race has built about its 
women. There is a reason for it, but no 
matter; you shall see. 

I would have sworn I wasn’t in love with 
her. How could I be? You could hardly 
say I knew the girl. I don’t believe we had 
exchanged a hundred words. And for one 
thing, I had ideas about race. She was a 
Latin, of ancient if impoverished blood; 
proud, putting an emotional value on every- 
thing. I was an Anglo-Saxon—presum- 
ably; my pedigree ceases abruptly at the 
third generation; not that it ever made 
any difference to me. I’d been trained to 
be reasonable and practical, to think things 
out; she had, so far as I knew, no thoughts 
whatever—only feelings. No, I wasn’t in 
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love with her. I only felt her presence 
somehow. I only knew that she was a 
woman and beautiful. And I know now 
that in all my foolish riding to and fro, in 
all my foolish seeking after peace, that dim, 
sweet, vital presence never did recede. 

And Dofia Trini. Even now the memory 
of her is vague. I saw her every day, a 
stiff-mannered, cold, elderly lady, and I 
hardly noticed her except to treat her with 
the formality she expected. It never oc- 
curred to me that she must have been beau- 
tiful thirty years ago. I suppose I thought 
of old Ben Murchison sometimes, wonder- 
ing perhaps what trail he had taken down 
this wooded valley that time when he was 
a young feller and about three jumps ahead 
of a firin’ squad; but it never took on re- 
ality for me.. It was just one of the many 
yarns he’d spun for me first and last. 

I only plugged away at the job I came to 
do, sweating in the valley below La Caoba, 
stumbling, sometimes on foot where a horse 
couldn’t get through, swearing, smoking 
my mouth raw to keep off mosquitoes; 
climbing gratefully at night to Don Fer- 
nando’s house. Then we would sit in the 
patio and talk. Not Rita; to speak is not 
to talk. Sometimes she sang for us, her 
voice repressed and formal, her graceful 
hands plucking soft minor chords from the 
guitar. She knew the song a vagabond had 
sung, far off and long ago. But there was 
no magic in it any more. I’d heard it sung 
too often in too many streets. 

Gus Hardy, hobo! They kicked him off a 
train in Milo, Indiana. I, Howard Press- 
ley, picked him up, rescued him from the 
clutches of Jerry the station cop, and for a 
whim I dressed him like a gentleman and 
fed him in the marble-pillared elegance of 
the Park Hotel; for in those days I found 
life orderly and dull. I was one of Milo’s 
rising young citizens, Rotarian and presi- 
dent of the Live Wire Club of the Chamber 
of Commerce; but it didn’t seem very 
much to cheer about, after all. And this 
Gus Hardy knew of things far off and 
different. His face was brown with suns 
more-burning than the suns I knew, his 
blue eyes somber, oppressed by the small- 
town splendor of the:Park Hotel. With 
short crude sentences he wiped out for me 
the tropics of O. Henry and Richard Hard- 
ing Davis, building instead a land of grim 
reality—great meuntains marching down 
the world, to dwarf a man and shake his 
faith in human destiny; the roll of breakers 
on a thousand miles of beach; the jungle, 
eternally waiting to swallow the things men 
do; brown men defeated and white men 
fighting on, jungle outside and creeping 
monotony within. 

He diverted me, this vagabond. So I 
showed him to Martha McAllister; but 
Martha was not diverted. She never saw 
the pictures that towered behind the man. 
She saw the way his eyes took in the com- 
fort of the McAllister living room, storing 
up every little thing to remember—this 
vagabond, somber and hard and wistful 
and appealing; and she pitied him because 
he had no home. He sang—I made him do 
it, spitefully—a song out of the hills he 
spoke of. A strange, unfinished, foreign 
song, lonely and wild and sad, his brown 
hands plucking strange chords from the 
guitar. His voice was quiet and his eyes 
intensely blue, looking at Martha; I, How- 
ard Pressley, like a stuffed figure sitting 
there, a fat young man and vexed with 
formless dreams. 

What dreams? I had forgotten. The 
song had grown familiar and the dreams 
were lost. Oh, something great and sweet 
and wild and unattainable, far off and dif- 
ferent from anything I knew. . . . Eh, 
well! I would be satisfied with that mahog- 
any. 

Ix 

HERE was plenty of mahogany. I sent 

my mozo to Chunango with a cable for 
Ben Murchison, saying: ‘‘ Prospect prom- 
ising if transportation possible. Hope to 
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report definitely before rains. Cable any 
news Chunango,” and told the man to wait 
there till some answer came. It would take 
some days; the cable would have to be re- 
layed by way of Panama and Havana to 
Puerto Barrios, and it was a day’s ride from 
Barrios to Number 1 Mill, even if the mes- 
senger started promptly—which wasn’t 
likely. 

No answer came. I wasn’t worried about 
Uncle Ben, exactly; he was all right; he 
always was, and he’d lived through more 
trouble than I’d ever heard of. The new 
administration in Guatemala hadn’t had 
time to show its hand yet, anyway, I told 
myself. Likely there was nothing to report. 

But I did wish I could get some word from 
him. About the seventh day—it must have 
been the seventh day, because I had a chill 
that morning, my first since Tolobaya; ma- 
laria, you know, runs in seven-day cycles—I 
left my examination of the ground above the 
Zorro and rode all the way to Chunango. 
Maybe the mozo was loafing on the job, and 
I had to examine the trail sooner or later. 
I’d had some hope of being able to raft the 
squared mahogany out through the canyon, 
buoyed with lighter logs. That hope soon 
vanished. The river here was swift but 
shallow, the rapids broken by tremendous 
rocks. The trail, hugging the canyon wall, 
was hardly more promising. A pack animal 
could make it, but never a log truck. And 
to cut a wheel road in that rocky wall 
would cost a fortune. 

The canyon is only five or six miles long. 
Beyond it there is the flat delta of jungle on 
which Chunango sits; some miles of trail 
hemmed in by vegetation so dense that 
only a machete or an ax Will let you 
through. Chunango itself is not a port you 
touch on pleasure tours. It is for practical 
purposes only, a flat black beach with these 
iron mushrooms of oil tanks squatting on 
it like monsters of a mechanical age with 
men for slaves; rigid black pipe lines mak- 
ing communication with the gaunt sentinel 
shapes of derricks on the hills behind. A 
place of sun and sand, of heat and monot- 
ony that can warp the inner fiber of a man. 

But Peter Brennan—Peter D. H. Bren- 
nan, manager for the Consolidated Oil 
Company there—was one of those men who 
seem able to defy any climate or environ- 
ment. English, he was; or Irish, by his 
name. A handsome man, pink-skinned, his 
mustache faultlessly clipped, his white pith 
helmet and his white ducks spotless—in 
Chunango! 

A stalwart man, his bearing hinting at 
military training, his manner easy and 
pleasantly self-contained. He had one od- 
dity, though, that was rather disconcert- 
ing till you got used to it. One of his eyes 
was blue and one was brown. 

He said frankly, ‘‘I’ve heard of you, Mr. 
Pressley. You’re the man who killed An- 
selmo Palomar. A good job, sir. I had the 
doubtful pleasure of meeting the gentle- 
man in his Mexican days; it cost me—my 
company, rather—thirty thousand dollars 
and sixteen men. Murdered, you know. 
Comrade Palomar rather went in for that 
sort of thing.” 

Somehow I didn’t mind the way Brennan 
spoke of it; not making romance of it at 
all, only mentioning it as a fact. But it 
surprised me that he should have remem- 
bered my name. Chunango is a long way 
from Guatemala and it had been five years 
and more. 

“‘T’ve just been reminded,” he explained. 
“The Salvador touched here yesterday on 
her way south. My friend Captain Sisler 
tells me that Comrade Palomar has ac- 
quired a posthumous halo in Guatemala. 
Martyr in the cause of freedom and all 
that. I fancy you’d not be in favor there 
just now.” 

“That’s why I’m here,” I told him. “It 
seemed about time to seek fresh fields and 
pastures new.” 

“You’ve a good weather eye,” said Bren- 
nan. ; 


“My partner has. 
you know.” 

“Oh?” said Brennan, his brow 
denly inquiring. 

“Lumber,” I explained 

“Oh!” said Brennan. 

It always tickled me, that Bri 
He made two syllables of it, Ss 
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clicking sounds. It wasn’t rock. It was 
hard, but it was sticky. 

Asphalt! 

Into my mind rushed the things I’d 
heard, vaguely, of the asphalt lake at Trin- 
idad. A great vein of it, filling a great bowl 
at the rate of ten feet a year, flowing up— 
how long?—forever! In the dim light, at 
the seaward edge of the crater, I saw the 
same brown-black stuff sloping seaward, 
bushes growing in it, the smooth dark 
apron of it disappearing in the woods down 
there. Solid and still it looked, and yet it 
flowed forever—wasting into the bottomless 
Pacific such treasure as few men even 
dream of; immeasurable, inexhaustible, 
unguarded and unheeded under the open 
sky. And here I’d been worrying about a 
trifle like mahogany! 


x 


HE terrible thing about such a moment 

is to have nobody to tell it to. I know 
now why lone prospectors go crazy. It 
came to me that I was acting like a fool— 
skimming my hat out over that black, gas- 
filled crater, galloping after it, splashing 
through water, falling hip-deep into a crey- 
ice where gas bubbles broke lazily; haul- 
ing myself out, dripping and laughing. 
This wouldn’t do, I told myself severely. 
I must be practical. How much was this 
thing worth? 

Millions! Billions! There was no way to 
measure such a thing. It depended only on 
how fast you worked it. At this time I’d 
never heard of Richardson tests; I didn’t 
know anything about the physical or chem- 
ical requirements of asphalt; but I was 
practical. Yes, very soberly, there in the 
starlit gloom of the palisades, I paced the 
circumference of that crater—to check its 
measurements in case it should try to cheat 
me by shrinking before I got back! Hight 
hundred and twenty-six paces, I remember; 
long ones, I guess; I was a little drunk 
with exultation and fatigue. But I didn’t 
feel tired. I felt strong. 

I had deep thoughts about the ways of 
Providence. Wise old Providence, arrang- 
ing every little thing! Leading me out 
from Milo, Indiana; leading me on from 
Mexico to Guatemala; leading me into 
partnership with Ben Murchison so that he 
might get his fortune after all; bringing on 
a revolution in Guatemala to drive me on 
to Vizcaya; setting that snake by the trail 
to scare my horse and make him fall «and 
break his back, setting me afoot to climb 
and find—this! 

Sorry I can’t explain how Providence 
was supposed to have rewarded the horse. 
Maybe I had some theory at the time; a 
good many things about that night have 
slipped my mind. 

But I remember the mood of tired peace 
that came over me when I trudged finally 
up the trail and saw the dim lights of La 
Caoba. I’d done a good day’s work and 
they’d be glad. 

Was that crater on Don Fernando’s land? 
No matter. There was enough for all of us. 
Don Fernando was no trader, no practical 
man. 

The portero at the outer gate inquired 
sleepily concerning my horse; I answered 
lightly that I had lost him. The portero of 
Don Fernando’s house let me in without 
comment; the comings and goings of a 
guest were no concern of his. The house 
was dark. I tried to slip in quietly; it was 
at least ten o’clock, which is practically 
midnight at La Caoba. 

But over the murmur of the fountain I 
heard the whisper of guitar strings and a 
woman’s voice. Rita was singing in the 
patio alone. I’d never heard her sing like 
that—her soft voice throbbing, the way a 
woman sings not to be heard but to let out 
something in her heart. She sat on a bench 
by the fountain, out there where no roof 
shut away the stars. 

She heard my hobnails on thé cobble- 
stones; the song broke off. 

“Don Howar-r’! You are quite well? 
No evil has befallen you? You did not 
come and did not come. We have been 
worried for you!” 
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“No evil,” Ilaughed; ‘‘but a great good. 
Where is your father? Has he gone to bed 
already?” 

“All the family have gone to bed. It is 
late.” 

She stood looking up at me uncertainly, 
hovering, I thought, on the edge of flight. 
I saw her wide dark eyes, her soft and sober 
mouth, and the fragrance of her hair came 
to me; somewhere inside myself I was still 
drunk with exultation. With a gesture I 
peered her to sit down and let me sit with 

er. 

“Th, well!” I sighed. “There is much 
time tomorrow. You,were singing. Please 
go on. I am very tired and it will rest me 
before sleep.” 

Tomorrow! A good word, standing for 
all the inexhaustible future and the treasure 
of inexhaustible earth. No more far off 
somewhere and unattainable; only tomor- 
row. A day was done and it was good to 
rest. . . A great, a beautiful, a terrible 
word—tomorrow! 

She sang the song I always thought of as 
Gus Hardy’s song. It took me back to the 
night when I had heard it first; it touched 
deep sober thoughts in me. The stars come 
close about that hacienda in the hills. In 
the patio are flowers and a fountain that 
lulls you with soft monotony, and the night 
wind whispers from great mountains to 
eternal sea. . There was no flame in 
my desire for her; I only wanted to sink 
into her deep vitality and rest. Guitar 
strings throbbing in a minor key, the vi- 
brant glory of a girl’s voice singing. It 
ended on that strange unfinished note, 
aching, unsatisfied; the strings throbbed 
on a moment and were still. 

It did itself. I swear it. I knew her 
mouth was sweet, but I didn’t know I had 
touched her till I felt her fighting me—a 
wild and sudden and unmeasured fury like 
the fury of a wild thing caught. I crushed 
her to me, but that kiss was not the same. 
It was shameful. I had to let her go. 

I hadn’t heard the crash of the guitar 
falling. Only now I heard the humming of 
the strings, fainter and fainter, like the 
dying of that sudden madness in my veins. 
Yes, even then, God help me, I was prac- 
tical. I didn’t say I loved her. I didn’t, 
you know. I hadn’t thought of loving her— 
or any woman; especially a Latin. Some- 
where inside myself I’d always meant to go 
back some day, go home to Milo, Indiana. 
Oh, I can see it now! She was utterly 
lovely, standing there poised for instant 
flight, but I neither moved nor spoke. 

“You!”’ she panted. ‘“‘And they say 
Americans are different!’’ 

“Different?’’ I said heavily. 

“Would I have dared to sit here with a 
man of us? You know I would not. Toa 
latino, a woman—any woman—is an—an 
occasion. But you seemed different. You 
never tried to touch my hand in passing, or 
whispered hidden words as our men do. 
Your eyes looked straightly. Oh, I have 
watched them! They seemed so blue and 
clean, and sometimes I have thought they 
could see visions. I have wished a 

Visions? What could I say? How can 
you name the beauty of a song, the name- 
less ache of chords in a minor key? 

““T'o my father you have spoken with the 
wisdom of old men. I have wished that 
you might talk with me—you, who have 
seen so much 4 

“‘And understood so little. Rita me 

“Tam a woman; I know nothing. But, 
oh, I am so tired of being a woman! My 
parents think I am undutiful because I 
hate men, because I will not be mated like 
a—a mare! I am twenty years old; do you 
hear that? Soon no man will desire me, and 
I will be glad!” 

I didn’t laugh; twenty was old to her. 
And I was nearly thirty-five—old and very 
tired. There was no other feeling in me. 
But I saw her shaken out of the still re- 
pression in which she lived, and I thought 
that after this we might be friends. 

“Rita,” I said, ‘forgive me now. To- 
morrow we will talk.” 

And Yankee-like, I offered my hand to 
bind the bargain, After a moment she gave 
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me hers, both of them; and I smiled down 
at her paternally and whispered, ‘Until 
tomorrow!”’ 

Out of the darkness of the corridor a fury 
catapulted at me, snatching, clawing, 
striking me across the face. My tired brain 
was jarred, I guess. Starlight exploded into 
dull pulsing red; the first I actually knew 
was that I had Rufo by the shoulders, shak- 
ing him with insane resentment. I was six 
inches taller than he and forty pounds 
heavier; he was helpless. 

Of course he’d heard the crash of that 
guitar. He struggled and sobbed and 
snarled vile words at me; in his eyes his 
sister was hopelessly compromised. 

“Crazy boy,” I snapped, “‘be still! Your 
sister is not harmed.”’ 

He was still. He was barefooted, but de- 
cently covered with trousers and crookedly 
buttoned coat, a tail of his nightshirt show- 
ing crookedly below it; it didn’t seem 
funny at the time. I bowed and turned 
away and plodded wearily to my room. 

Almost immediately, while I still hazily 
contemplated undressing, he knocked at my 
door—quietly enough; I opened it and ko 
beckoned with a slight jerk of his head, his 
hot eyes steadily on mine. Wearily I fol- 
lowed, too tired even to wonder what he 
wanted. 

He’d lighted one of the big lamps in the 
sala de armas. Over his arm, punctiliously, 
he was offering the choice of two hilts. 

“This is no hour for fencing,’ I said 
stupidly. 

It wasn’t a foil. The hilt was different— 
heavier; the Del Valle coat of arms en- 
graved in silver; the ancient boast of the 
Del Valle family in curling script around 
it. I didn’t have to read it. “Hombre que 
mas vale no vale tanto como Valle vale.’ 
Stupidly I protested, ‘““Rufo! You are 
crazy!” 

“T know it. But I cannot fight thee like 
an animal; thou art too big. I must permit 
thee to fight likea gentleman. Guard thee!” 

Anexpressivelanguage, Spanish. ‘“Thou’” 
is a form of infinite respect, used to address 
God or by a child to its parents. It is a 
form of intimacy, used between friends and 
lovers. It is a form of condescension, used 
to servants and children. But to a com- 
parative stranger, it is arrogance and insult 
in the last degree. ‘“‘The man of most 
worth is not worth so much as Del Valle 
is!” I saw his fierce dark eyes, the thin 
blades whipping together as if I had noth- 
ing to do with it—needle-pointed and six 
inches longer than the blades of foils. I 
didn’t even see the point that slipped 
through my shoulder muscle just under the 
skin. ; 

“You have touched me,” I told him. 

“Thou art not dead yet!” 

It was the pain in my shoulder that 
made me realize. He did mean to kill me; 
he could do it, too, if I tried to fence with 
him. It came to me that I must take ad- 
vantage of my reach. As he recovered after 
a lunge, I straightened up, my right side to 
him and point held stiffly at him. He 
slashed and twisted at it, but my wrist was 
stronger than his; when he removed the 
pressure, the slender steel sprang back and 
confronted him before he could thrust. 

He couldn’t reach me without impaling 
himself. I paid no attention to his feints; 
I didn’t try to watch his point; I couldn’t 
see my own. My blurred consciousness 
had narrowed to his grim dark face and 
burning eyes, his shadow sweeping now and 
then fantastically past him. All my will 
was bent on keeping up my arm that 
dragged so painfully at my throbbing 
shoulder. 

“What clownery is this?’”’ he snarled at 
me. “Fight, fool!’’ 

“T do not wish to kill you and I will not 
let you kill me.” 

Words had no effect on him. I don’t re- 
member any sound; he was barefooted 
and I only moved, heavily, enough to face 
him as he circled. But there was sudden 
commotion in the patio, running feet and 
voices crying out. I must have turned my 
head; new pain shot through my shoulder; 

(Continued on Page 85) 
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How 2 million housewives 


Chocolate Cake at Its 
Delicious Best 


Gold Medal Devil's 
Food Chocolate Cake— 
one of the many delicious 
recipes constantly being 
created in the Gold Medal 
Kitchen. “‘Kitchen-tested’’ 
recipes with **Kitchen-test- 
ed’’ flour — perfect results 
every time you bake! Send 
for these unusual recipes. 
Read our special offer. 


HE calm knowledge that 
your baking will turn out exqui- 
sitely—deliciously—perfect.... 
whenever and whatever you bake! 


That is what the Gold Medal 
**Kitchen-test’’ offers you. 
This unique ‘‘Kitchen-test’’ 
eliminates half the cause of all 
baking failures. 


‘Two million users of Gold Medal 
Flour will tell you this is true. 


Cause of baking failures 


Although the quality of a brand 
of flour may be excellent—al- 
though it may never vary chemi- 
cally—yet, only too often, it may 
act differently in your oven. 


Hence so many seemingly mys- 
terious baking failures. 


But now this evil is ended. In 


the only sure way. By the unique 
Gold Medal ‘‘Kitchen-test’’! 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR ~Kifchen-te 


MILLED BY WASHBURN CROSBY COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., ALSO CREATORS OF WASHBURN’S PANCAKE FLOUR, GOLD MEDAL CAKE FLOUR, WHEATIES AND P 


Tune in on Gold Medal Radio Station CeO 
(WCCO—416.4 meters), St. Paul-Minne- 
apolis. Interesting programs daily. Also OI: 


i mi 


In our own kitchen we make trial 
bakes with samples of each batch 
of Gold Medal Flour. Before any 


of it goes to you. 


That is why Gold Medal Flour 
saves you from costly experiment- 
ing every time you bake. 


The ‘‘Kitchen-test”’ 
Each day the Gold Medal 


Kitchen bakes with samples from 
each batch of Gold Medal Flour 
milled the day before. 


Each sample must bake the same 
perfect way as all the others. 
Before a batch is allowed to leave 
the mills. 


So now—the thrill of success in 
all your baking can be yours! 
One uniformly acting flour for 
every kind of recipe, from simple 
biscuits to exquisite cakes and 
pastries ! 


“Service to the Northwest’’ 


eine ie ae ee eae Fos 


Our direct guarantee 
If at any time Gold Medal Flour 


does not give you the most uniformly 
good results of any flour you have ever 
tried—you may return the unused por- 
tion of your sack of flour to your grocer. 


He will pay you back your full pur. 


chase price. We will repay him. 


So make this trial. Order a sack from 
your grocer today. 


Special Offer— 
‘*Kitchen-tested’’ Recipes 
As we test the flour in our kitchen, 
we also create and test delightful new 
recipes. We have printed all “‘Kitchen- 
tested”’ recipes on cards and filed them 
in neat wooden boxes. 


These Gold Medal Home Service 
boxes cost us exactly 70c each. We 
will send you one for that price. And 
as fast as we create new recipes we 
mail them to you free. 


If you prefer to see first what the re- 
cipes are like, just send us 10c to cover 
cost of packing and mailing. 


Check the coupon at the right for 
whichever you desire. 


cooking talks for women every Mon., Wed. 
Goud MepacSyarion) and Fri., at 10:45 a. m., f 
Gold Medal Flour Home Service Dept. 


by Betty Crocker, 


At last—a flour actually “Kite 
one sure proof that a flour will always 0 
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now avoid baking failur 
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same way mn your 


te 
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LD ME! 


Why Not Now ? 


Sendcouponnow. A new delightawaitsyou 


MISS BETTY CROCKER 
Gold Medal Flour 
Home Service Department 
Dept. 141, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Enclosed find 70c for your Gold Medal ¥, 
LJ Service box of “ Kitchen-tested recipes. (' 
understood I receive free all new recipes as they) 
printed.) 4 i 
Oo Enclosed find 10cfor selected samples : 
tested”’ recipes. 
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Dimly something came back to me. Ben 
Murchison’s yarn of the politician named 
Suarez or Juarez, the beautiful young lady 
and 

“Your cousin!” 
Luis 

“Luis Fernandez Somellera, King of Viz- 
caya! You have read of that unhappy boy? 
Surely it was before you were born.” 

“T have not read it. I have heard the 
story from Benjamin Murchison himself !’’ 

“*Mor-chison?”’ 

“General Murchison, the soldier of for- 
tune who made your cousin king! He is my 
partner today.” 

Don Fernando said slowly, ‘Yes, that 
was his name. Mor-chison. I had for- 
gotten; it has been so long. And he lives 
yet?” 

“He is my partner, my closest friend!”’ 

“Then there is no room in this house for 
you!” 

“Because of him? Don Fernando, I do 
not understand.” 

“Do you not see us as we are? Know, 
then, that our family once was great and 
rich and happy. In all Vizcaya there was 
no greater. But this adventurer with his 
ambition led my cousin into the farce of 
power, rose to brief power with him—and 
saved his own skin when the downfall 
came!” 

Dimly, desperately, I knew it was all 
wrong. Ben Murchison had no ambition. 
For him it had been adventure, nothing 
more. He had defended a young feller for 
fightin’ for his girl. He had outwitted a 
powerful politician—a politician named 
Suarez or Juarez. He had worn a fine new 
uniform at the young feller’s coronation, 
and another one at his weddin’. And in the 
final disaster, his horse shot under him, he 
had gained the shelter of this timbered valley 
about three jumps ahead of a firin’ squad— 
and lived to tell the yarn thirty years after- 
ward, whimsically, to me. Just one of 
many yarns he told me first and last. 

But for those left behind there had been 
noshelter. For them it had been the door to 
bitter years. 

““My cousin and my uncle and my father 
murdered, my brothers killed in battle, our 
estates confiscated and ourselves exiled, 
and my poor sister Sefior,”’ he said 
grimly, ‘“‘she was a young woman then, and 
beautiful. And Teéfilo Zufiiga desired her— 
may he rot in his wheeled chair!” 

Dimly I saw it. This was the other side 
of that same picture Ben Murchison had 
showed me. At the time I barely heard the 
name of that politician whose name was 
not Suarez or Juarez, but Zufniga—Tedfilo 
Zuniga, the paralytic father of Ramon. 
Afterward I remembered. At the time I 
only stared dimly at Don Fernando, on his 
feet before me, blurred, gigantic; he looked 
nine feet tall. 

“You see us now, reduced to the last 
and poorest of our estates. You will not 
understand—you, who have left your coun- 
try of your own will. When I was in exile, 
when my body was in Spain, my soul lived 
here! These are my hills. They give me 
peace, even though I live under amnesty 
from my enemies. Now it is in your power 
to take from me even the little that I have. 
You have only to go and tell them that it is 
worth the taking. 

“Caballero, may your dreams be sweet!”’ 

It was only afterward that I knew clearly 
what he had said—in the long weeks I had 
to think about it. I struggled to my feet. 
I said laboriously, ‘“‘My partner is—an 
honorable man. A brave and loyal man. 
He never knew S 

“What he is I know not; only what he 
ids 

How could I deny it? It was true. Both 
were true sides of.the selfsame picture. I 
didn’t bow; I was afraid to. 

“Don Fernando, I am sorry for every- 
thing. Truly I—thank you for your hos- 
pitality. I ——” 

That was all. There was nothing more 
to be said. I only tried to hold my head up 
and walk steadily. The man he spoke of 
was not Ben Murchison—lonely, patient, 
steady old Ben Murchison, through whose 


I cried. “Was he 
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old eyes I saw long trains of memories, not 
terrible but somehow softened into beauty. 
Why was that? He had suffered too, yet 
the pictures in his memory were somehow 
good. 

Going by the door of Rufo’s room, I saw 
the women standing by the bed; Rita 
glanced round at the sound of my hobnails 
on the stone; I tried to speak her name, 
but she had looked away. I didn’t blame 
her. He was her only brother and the baby 
of the family. I had brought nothing but 
trouble into this house. So I went out of it. 
The porter unbarred the zagudn hastily; 
I guess he was neither deaf nor blind. The 
porter at the outer gate, getting up sleepily 
from his pallet, asked no questions. Maybe 
he thought I was going to hunt my horse— 
bareheaded, at midnight. 

Plodding, one foot after another. My 
legs had got used to it; there was no feeling 
in them. My head was all right too. No 
thoughts to worry me any more; nothing 
inside my skull but sky and stars. There 
were no eyes that hated me out here. 

If I only had a drink of water! 

Down in the valley there would be water, 
a whole river full of it. And after that? I 
didn’t know. Not Tolobaya; little Alice 
Dowling had trouble enough already. 

“Stand up, papa! You’re all right, old- 
timer. Get up on your legs and walk like 
aman!” 

Scolding her father because she thought 
he was drunk. Well, he was drunk; hurt 
too. Blood on his face, his eyes glaring at 
me. No, those were Rufo’s eyes, 
hating me because I wouldn’t die. Why 
wouldn’t I? There was some reason, but I 
couldn’t remember what it was. The eyes 
of Ramon Zufiiga, brown like Rufo’s, hot 
and arrogant, hating me while his hands 
filled his revolver with cartridges from his 
belt. Quick! 

But my right arm didn’t move. Where 
was it? Oh, yes; carried in my left hand. 
Mustn’t drop it. Right arm valuable some- 
how. 

Unfairly the trail pitched down. It was 
terribly hard to know when I was properly 
upright; I had to lift my eyes to the hori- 
zon, and then my feet fell where the trail 
was not. It didn’t hurt me. Crawling up 
out of the bushes, though, I felt I had for- 
gotten something. It was my right arm I 
was looking for. But it came trailing along 
by itself; so I didn’t carry it any more. 

“Stand up, papa! You’re all right, old- 
timer. Get up on your legs and walk like a 
man.” 

Thad to laugh. I wasn’t anybody’s papa. 
But why wasn’t I walking? Mustn’t quit 
with that stout-hearted baby making you 
ashamed. Getup! Walklikeaman!... 
Must tell Ben Murchison about Alice— 
this brave little thing doing the best she 
knew. ‘‘You like fried eggs, old-timer?”’ 
No, I wasn’t hungry; only thirsty. . . . 
Ben Murchison would say Alice was all 
right. . . . That was why I couldn’t die. 
Not here. Ben Murchison—steady old 
Ben Murchison—was waiting somewhere 
for me to come and chew the rag with him. 

Plodding. It wasn’t very hard. Friendly, 
steady, mild old eyes ahead of me; eyes 
behind that hated me. My legs had very 
little to do with it. That was lucky, be- 
cause they kept buckling and pitching me 
into the bushes. 

Warmer down here where the wind didn’t 
hit. I laughed at the mosquitoes; they 
couldn’t sting me and they were very angry 
about it, roaring and shrieking in my ears. 
Why wasn’t I walking? 

While I lay there in the bushes consider- 
ing the tremendous distance of five feet to 
the trail above me, something seemed to 
happen. A thundering of hoofs. Nota real 
horse, though; no horse of flesh and blood 
could sweep down that steep grade so fast. 
Not a real horseman; no human ever had a 
head like that—snow white, like a mon- 
strous egg. I seemed to hear Rufo’s voice 
shouting, calling to me to stop and fight. 
Stop? That was silly. I was just lying 
there. 

The thudding hoofs passed close above 
me. The horse seemed to leap sidewise at 
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“Beautifying 
the Alarm Clock 


The alarm clock has always 
been regarded as a necessary evil, 
associated with the idea of reluc- 
tantly climbing out of a warm bed 
in the chill of a dark winter morn- 
ing. Perhaps that’s why so little at- 
tention has been given to making 
the alarm clock a thing of beauty. 


But the Ansonia Clock Com- 
pany decided, some time ago, 
that alarm clocks ought to be just 
as good to look at as any other 
clock. They created the now fa- 
mous Ansonia Squareclox, with 
reliable movements, in platinum- 
like cases and antique gold cases, 
standing firmly on a square base, 
with no inclination to topple over. 
And the appreciation of the pub- 
lic is shown by the tremendous 
demand for these beautiful alarm 
clocks. You can get them at the 
jeweler’s, department store or 
drug store. 


A Continuous alarm; 41” 
Square Pirate. highx3}”'wide. 

Run sOsnoursy ages sores mete $2.50 
Black dial, radium hands and numerals, $1.00 extra. 
S R 1 Continuous or intermit- 

quare lxascal. tent alarm; 23” 
high x 23’’ wide. Runs 30 hours. $3.25 


Black dial, radium hands and numerals, $1.00 extra. 


: Intermittent alarm. Sil- 
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Runs 30 hours . ‘ $3.50 


Silver dial, radium hands and numerals, $1.00 extra. 
The ONLY alarm clock 
Square Racket. striking hour and half 
hour. Gong strike silenced when desired. 
Strikes correct hour when started 
again. 5}”"highx4}’’wide. 30hours. $5 OO 
Black dial, radium hands and numerals, $1.25 extra. 
x The ONLY 10 DAY 
Square Simplex. automatic alarm 
clock. Alarm stops and automat- 
ically resets. 54’ high x 43’ wide. $6.00 
Black dial, radium hands and numerals, $1.25 extra. 


. . . . 


Prices in Canada are a bit higher. 
(Patents Pending) 


At Jewelers’, Department Stores and Drug Stores. 


THE ANSONIA CLOCK COMPANY 
Makers of Fine Clocks for Half a Century 
7thAve. & 12th St., Dept. P, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


(a) 
ANSONIA means CLOCKS 
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the sight of me; but he vanished and I for- 
got all about him. Then, at some discon- 
nected time—I choose this out of the many 
unreasonable things I saw because it was 
the only one that I had cause to remember 
afterward—the horse reappeared, galloping 
back up the trail this time. I saw the saddle 
quite clearly against the sky; there was no 
rider in it. But I could still hear him 
shouting just the same. 

Fainter and fainter. You're all right, 
old-timer. Get up on your legs and walk 
like a man. 

xI 
| Ress phantom rider faded from my 
memory—the horseman whose head 
was snow white and featureless and whose 
voice seemed the voice of Rufo del Valle, 
shouting from an empty saddle against the 
stars. 

Where did that sun come from? Leaping 
up over the valley, dodging here and there 
to scorch me through the trees. When I lay 
still sometimes it couldn’t find me; but it 
hung motionless, printing its glaring pat- 
tern of hard light and heat around me, 
waiting. And phantoms passed; horsemen 
who spoke my name with hate. 

Sun glaring, motionless, printing hard 
patterns of light and shade. But those were 
only shadows, without meaning. The world 
was full of human lives, weaving invisible 
currents of love and hate, and hope and 
fear, and courage and desire; these were 
reality, weaving a pattern that would never 
fade and never would be finished. oe 
Get up, old-timer. Get up and walk like a 
man. 

The sun leaped on me, pouring fire on my 
hatless scalp. Not that it hurt me much 
otherwise. My body was only a clumsy 
weight I had to carry with me. Water! I 
stumbled and crawled through the under- 
growth and sprawled in the muddy edge of 
the Zorro River; lay there so long that the 
sun forgot me and went on. I got up and 
stumbled after it, shouting defiance. I was 
a man. A man could always go a little 
farther if he would not quit. 

I couldn’t quit, you know. Ben Murchi- 
son, steady, calm, dependable old Ben 
Murchison, was waiting for me somewhere. 

The stars wove patterns between dim 
canyon walls. A blue sliver of a moon went 
reeling by. Jungle 
closed in, black 
and suffocating, 
buffeting me be- 
tween impenetra- 
ble walls, sucking 
at my heavy feet. 
Something roared 
about my head; 
mosquitoes, I 
guess. The noise 
faded into dull in- 
termittent thun- 
der, and I saw the 
dark ugly houses 
of Chunango, and 
the open sea, great 
oil tanks squatting 
over it like mon- 
sters of a mechan- 
ical age with men 
for slaves. At 
Peter Brennan’s 
door I kicked and 
shouted, for Peter 
Brennan was a 
man. 

The door jerked 
open and I stum- 
bledin. Brennan’s 
voice, oddly whis- 
pering, com- 
manded fiercely, 
“Be still, you 
fool!” 

But I forgot to 
wonder why I 
must bestill; Iwas 
grateful and let it 
go at that. Bren- 
nan took charge of 
me. He gave me 
water and put cold 
things on my head. 
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He disinfected those red dots in my shoul- 
der—queer that such tiny things could hurt 
so deep—gave me whisky and quinine and 
put me to bed. He sat by me while I slept. 
He was sitting there when I woke, his brown 
eye fixed on me. His brown eye, mind you, 
not his blue one. Nowadays when I think 
of Peter Brennan I make a very definite 
distinction. 

Nowadays, thinking back, I see many 
things that I never noticed at the time. 
But I was sick, exhausted; all my memory 
of the days that followed is colored by ma- 
laria and lassitude; and quinine can make 
you drunker than whisky. When I saw 
Brennan sitting there I wasn’t even sure 
that he was real. My brain throbbed 
dizzily. 

“Hello!’’ said Brennan. ‘“‘ Better now?” 

Better than what? Sun glaring in the 
window, hot, suffocating, throbbing with 
dull intermittent thunder. Breakers. I 
knew this room. I’d slept here once. Last 
night? 

“Lord, what a nightmare!”’ 

“T can believe it,’’ said Brennan. 

But when I tried to grin I felt my burned, 
mosquito-bitten face, my bursting brain. 
What was the matter with my right arm? 
It wouldn’t work. 

It looked all right, only a brown stain on 
the rim of my undershirt and insignificant 
red dots on the bare skin. 

So that was how rapier wounds looked! 
So I hadn’t dreamed it! 

“Here, have a go at this.” 

Liquor burned my cracked lips and spread 
fire down my throat; the room steadied 
and Brennan grew real again—pink skin, 
clipped virile mustache, mismated eyes 
and all. 

‘“How’d I get here?” 

“‘Strong,”’ said Brennan, his blue eye 
cheery now. ‘Dragging your blanket and 
shouting at me to get up and walk like a 
man.” 

“Blanket?” 
blanket. 

“*T suppose you salvaged it when your 
horse was shot. One of my men found 
your oilskin in the trail.” 

‘‘Horse?’’ I croaked. “‘Oh! That was 
yesterday. A—a snake scared him. He fell 
into the canyon and broke his back.” 


I didn’t remember any 
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“Did I say shot?’”’ murmured Brennan. 
“T should have said, when your horse fell 
and broke his back.”’ 

“T remember now. I shot him.” 

“Oh, quite so! Ran yourself through the 
shoulder too?” 

He was grinning at me. I let my eyes go 
shut. I didn’t care what he imagined. No 
use to try to explain. It was too much for 
me; went back too far. I was too weak to 
think and too tired to stop thinking. With 
queer intensity I needed somebody—Rita 
del Valle; not because her hair was fragrant 
and her mouth was sweet, but because of 
her deep, strong vitality. My own was 
gone. Why did I need her when she 
hated me? 

“Could you do with a bit of breakfast 
now?” said Brennan, rising and going 
toward the door. 

“Eh? Should say I could! Nothing to 
eat since—breakfast.” 

Which breakfast? I didn’t know, but 
Brennan ought to; I’d eaten it with him. 
Competent fellow, Brennan. The smell of 
coffee woke me; strong, fragrant coffee 
with hot, fragrant goat’s milk. Fite 
Goat’s milk smells something like a goat, 
but I give you my word that this was 
fragrant. I ate ravenously, clumsily, left- 
handed. Then I slept. 

Yes, quite a fellow, Brennan. He didn’t 
try to make me explain. He didn’t let any- 
body but his house mozo come near me. I 
just lay there. Rita del Valle, a woman. 
Rufo, whose proud young chest was full of 
wild young feelings. Don Fernando, a man 
who knew the use of quiet days. Dona 
Trini, who had been beautiful thirty years 
ago. Ramon Zufiiga—no, that must have 
been his father; this one wasn’t more than 
forty now. But he would take the lake of 
asphalt if he knew. The greatest robber, 
thief, murderer in all Vizcaya. He was the 
one who’d taken Dowling’s mine. Poor 
drunken Henry Dowling. Poor little Alice 
Dowling. Ben Murchison would say she 
was all right—this stout-hearted baby do- 
ing the best she knew. 

Courage and fear and love and hate all 
tangled up, swirling and whirling through 
my throbbing brain. I had to go back to 
Guatemala, to Peten, and tell Ben Mur- 
chison that everything was all wrong. 
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He’d say it was all right. The 
in his memory were not terrij 
wouldn’t care if I was too tired 
any more about mahogany. He 
care about the lake of asphalt—y 
lions, billions, but not mine. Bey 
son wasn’t practical, you know, 
money in the bank—I would hay, 
quite a fortune once;, he’d ga 
enough. We'd just buy us a little 
over in Honduras or somewhere, 
and hire us a good bartender and 
feet up and chew the rag fifteen | 
years. He liked to talk, you kn 
years of battle had left scars on 
old body, but not in his memory, 
tures there were somehow beauti 


The Salvador put in, northbou 
that was luck, wasn’t it? She ha 
Chunango on her way south; at 
sailed north the day before I cam« 
have had to wait weeks for ano’ 
There’s very little cargo at Chu 
cept oil. I don’t remember that 
Salvador loading or unloading | 
so. I only remember the hoa 
of her whistle and how sweet 
looked, sliding into the river. § 


release. I called it luck and le 
that. 
Luck! What is luck? Somet 


happens seemingly by chance, A: 
chance? The result of unknown 
sidered forces. 

Well, there were plenty of thin; 
know or consider. Brennan ask 
questions and it never occurred 
ask him any. I didn’t care what 
friend Captain Sisler of the Salva 
so long about. Brennan helped n 
clothes, neatly washed and men 
must have needed it—gave me 
and gun and money belt and lette 
escorted me aboard and told me 
good-by. I thanked him and 
definitely, good-by. 

It’s odd. A man thinks his 
guides his own life. But the worl 
human lives; a man is bound 
into some of them, weave his 
them indissolubly, or touch and | 
and touch again, or narrowly m 
ing and maybe never know. The 
on the | 
sometin 
ing back 
part ofii 
weaves 
and dis: 
is not b 
stillwea 
where. | 
cidence 
reappe 
known . 


jhatever in the exceeding fat- 
ace that was poised within a 
his own; its very magnitude 
| ther, an extraordinary amount 
s behind it. The drooping jowl 
| ga wilted collar had the wrath- 
turkey gobbler’s wattles. 

gt you keep your feet out of 
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vice wholly in keeping with the 
i) that even A. W. Lerner him- 
ve envied. Mortimer Dill an- 
dnd and, inspired by lingering 
nis foot, was warmly fluent. 
) she pressure of their neighbors, 
ach other, eye to eye, till the 
s;oaned on the curve at Swan 
jie fat man, with a final rotund 
puffy shoulder, squeezed side- 
the door. 

now that it was too late to use 
ral particularly happy turns of 
ise, Mortimer Dill vaguely re- 
leparture. If he ever saw the 
ihe’d refer to baby elephants. 
science reproached him for 
tn, for the other things that 
eft unsaid. He rejected the re- 
, What did it matter? What 
z matter now? Again he 
depths. What was that poem 
\1 that perched on a pallid bust 
ij) or other and kept croaking 
)!’—the word echoed sono- 
? brain. That was it. Never- 
ng mattered. Nev 
f Miss Bitzer’s golden teeth as 
je outer office somehow rubbed 
)s wounded spirit. The fresh 
) high place in Miss Bitzer’s 
|, bitter irony to the knowledge 
jlunged beyond the nethermost 
a Paige’s regard. 

jreet Pickles. What’s the good 
ring, hunh?’’ 

j’s face powder would have 
lored, possibly, on a com- 
2 shades lighter than that 
( concealed. Lips of brilliant 
id the golden smile. 

tales slips made out?”’ Morti- 
»vered a gloomy satisfaction in 
jivoice. Miss Bitzer shook a 
He infrablond hair. Hitherto 
‘Thad not resented it, but this 
likened it inwardly to turf 
(i a plank. 

‘du wouldn’t mind doing them 
‘this once more,”’ she said, her 
\plying that she regarded this 
\ distinctly fetching. 

»mind!’’ Again the words left 
fon Dill’s tongue. ‘You rush 
now, and after this you have 
lesk when I come in, the same 
* Harry Torrence and Jessup 


i!” Miss Bitzer’s chin rose 
ie radiance of her look was 
‘the manner of her departure 
ll was made to understand 
orfeited her high opinion, won 
‘ent observance of Glad-Man 
counsels. He took a bitter 
he knowledge. What did he 
hat did it matter if everybody 
| was at heart, as long as Edna 
'nd him out? 
’ enabled his eyes and fingers 
/le index cards for his day’s 
S$ without distracting his 
their bleak preoccupation. 
t of his smoldering anger 
upon himself and his mys- 
t t lesser streams branched 
ction of that heavy-footed fat 
'3 Bitzer; even, defiantly and 
of Edna Paige herself. There 
eet in these subtractions, and 
) 4 fresh outlet when Harry 
palm descended resound- 
shoulder and a cheerful 
er every little thing. 
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(Continued from Page 25) 


“Cut that out, will you? Want to break 
my neck?” 

Even as he gloomily enjoyed the vine- 
gary tang of the speech, he wondered at 
himself. He’d envied Harry Torrence that 
effortless geniality of his; he’d taken a lot 
of trouble to make Torrence like him, and 
now he was actually trying to throw that 
friendship away! It was Thursday, too, 
the day when Torrence was apt to ask him 
to lunch. 

“Hit you too hard, did I? Sorry.’’ Tor- 
rence laughed contritely. ‘How about 
meeting me for lunch?”’ 

“Can’t,” snapped Dill. He had fully 
meant to say yes, to say it with a big, glad 
grin, and the surly yap of his refusal startled 
him. He saw that this second rebuff had 
stung through even Harry Torrence’s affa- 
bility. The smile straightened and the 
friendly eyes narrowed. Queer, thought 
Mortimer Dill, that he’d never noticed 
how close Torrence’s eyes were set. 

“Oh, all right, if that’s how you're feel- 
ing.” Torrence moved away, paused, 
turned, conciliation in his face. “Shucks, 
Pickles, what’s the sense of getting sore at 
each other? Let’s forget it and meet up at 
Looie’s for lunch.” 

“Oh, save your salve!”” Mortimer Dill 
listened, unbelieving and aghast, to the 
rasp of his voice, to words that he hadn’t 
even thought. “Think I don’t know why 
you always try to jolly me on Thursdays? 
Think I don’t know who’s going to pay for 
that lunch, and maybe give up a couple of 
dollars on top it? ‘Think I’m too dumb to 
see a touch coming?” 

“Oh, all right!” 

This time there was no hesitation about 
Torrence’s departure. Watching him cross 
the room, Mortimer Dill marveled dully at 
himself. Wasn’t it bad enough to have 
quarreled with Edna Paige? What was the 
matter with him? Why should it seem as if 
he had to pick a fight with everybody, lose 
all his friends just because he lost the only 
one that really mattered? 

He brought the Gloom Chaser forth from 
its envelope and plodded doggedly through 
its buoyant exhortations. As the final line 
of the Joy Jingle informed him that all was 
right with the world, he discovered that 
somebody was answering back in a grating 
undertone, wholly unconvinced. 

“‘Is—that—so-o-0?”” demanded 
voice. “‘Is—that—so-o0-0?”’ 

Mortimer Dill identified the skeptic as 
himself. He folded the letter and put it 
back in the pocket. Even Mr. Grinnegan 
couldn’t do anything for you if you were 
going to talk back to him like that. 

Miss Bitzer, laying his sales slips on his 
desk, informed him with frosty detachment 
that A. W. desired his presence. The in- 
telligence would have been unwelcome to 
Mortimer Dill in any normal mood, but for 
once it had an opposite effect. He came to 
his feet eagerly. If A. W. Lerner was look- 
ing for trouble as usual, he’d sent for the 
right man this time! Mortimer Dill shut 
the door of the inner office behind him with 
a martial slam. The man at the primly 
ordered desk spoke without looking up; 
a fretful, flicking voice fell agreeably on 
Dill’s ears. 

“Don’t bring in any more excuses from 
Pooley, Dill. Our bank won’t cash them.” 
He sniffed. ‘This is the third time I’ve 
told you to get what he owes us. Three calls 
ought to be enough for any sort: of a col- 
lector to ¥ 

“And I’m not any sort of a collector,” 
said Dill. “ You’ve got a credit department 
here, haven’t you? They passed on Pooley’s 
credit before I took his order. Let them get 
the money. They’re paid for it and I’m not. 
I’m a salesman.” 

A. W. Lerner twisted a long, lean neck, 
slowly turning toward Mortimer Dill the 
countenance of a melancholy bird. 

“What’s this, Dill? Another funny 
story?” 

Dill ignored the interruption. 


this 
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“It’s about time it was understood that 
I’m paid for selling goods and not for 4 

“About time you found it out, yes!” 
snapped A. W. Lerner. ‘‘ Your sales reports 
don’t show that you’re any too keenly 
aware of it!” 

“I’m bringing in all the business my list 
can carry,’ said Mortimer Dill. Some- 
where in the back of his brain a feeble, be- 
numbed remnant of discretion marveled at 
his tone. All the patient effort of months to 
placate and impress the sales manager 
came undone in the utterance of that single 
speech. “If I sold another dollar’s worth to 
any of those one-horse piking printers 
you’ve got me calling on, the credit office 
would burst right out erying!”’ 

“Heh!”” A. W. Lerner’s laugh was the 
rattle of dead bones. He regarded Morti- 
mer Dill with meditative malice. ‘Feel 
that way about it, do you? Allright. Easy 
enough to satisfy you, if that’s your com- 
plaint.”” He fumbled in the drawer at his 
left and brought out a thin sheaf of cards 
confined by a rubber band. Mortimer Dill 
knew the significance of the blue-pencil 
mark drawn diagonally across the upper- 
most. These were the names of prospects 
so hopeless that they had been removed 
from the active list to be filed in A. W. 
Lerner’s private morgue. Again Lerner 
went through the motions of a chuckle. 

“Give you something extra good to start 
with,”’ he announced. ‘‘Go see Gideon 
W. Pugsley today and bring in some of his 
business. Guarantee the credit office will 
O. K. the order. That’s all.” 

Not even the seethe of helpless anger in 
Mortimer Dill’s spirit withstood the per- 
emptory dismissal of the phrase and ges- 
ture. He found himself on the other side of 
the closed door, conscious, in spite of his 
rage, of a certain bitter admiration. You 
could trust A. W. Lerner to hand you the 
worst of it every time; there was something 
beautiful about the manager’s consistent 
malignancy. Gideon W. Pugsley! Morti- 
mer Dill heard himself echoing A. W. 
Lerner’s parody of a laugh. He’d listened 
often enough to Harry Torrence’s good- 
natured grumbling over having to waste his 
time on Pugsley; the biggest printer in 
Binchester harbored an inoperable grudge 
against the Binchester Paper Company and 
delighted to gratify it on the helpless en- 
voys of that corporation. Even A. W. 
Lerner had finally admitted that the card 
belonged in the morgue. 

“Heh!” laughed Mortimer Dill. ‘Gid- 
eon W. Pugsley!”’ He felt the blood gather- 
ing at the fringes of his ears as the injustice 
of it came home to him. He’d always 
known that A. W. Lerner hated him; this 
was just a characteristically mean way of 
working up an excuse for getting rid of him. 
For a moment he contemplated reopening 
that door and beating Lerner to the punch, 
but instinct told him, just as his hand 
moved to the knob, that nothing would 
suit the manager better. He felt his jaws 
tighten. The old slave-driving grouch! If 
Mortimer Dill ever got a chance to get even 
with him 

He found a dour satisfaction in the in- 
vention, as he carried his brief case of sam- 
ple books down Swan Street, of divers ways 
in which that evening process might be 


achieved, of imaginary interviews, agree- | 
ably embittered on both sides, in which | 
A. W. Lerner would be gloriously routed. | 


The thought overshadowed his mind dur- 
ing the routine calls at little print shops, 
filled with the clatter of job presses and the 
smell of ink. Always, even when most 
happily infected with the philosophies of 
Glad-Man Grinnegan, he had disapproved 
of the futility of these visits. He hardly 
ever took an order; his customers tele- 
phoned or wrote for what they needed, as 
their own orders were received; nine calls 


of every ten were no more than perfunc- | 


tory gestures designed to attest the Bin- 
chester Paper Company’s good will and 
readiness to serve. 
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This morning the process had less ap- 
peal than ever to Mortimer Dill; he went 
through its motions with a steadily deepen- 
ing impatience; even genial customers who 
greeted him gayly and were manifestly in a 
mood for conversation seemed, for once, as 
irritating as the others. He found himself 
far ahead of his usual schedule when he 
paused for lunch in a clattering arm-rest 
eating room, where he consumed a thrifty 
bowl of milk and crackers and thought 
darkly of Harry Torrence and the lordly 
magnificence with which he would now be 
calling for the pastry tray at Looie’s if 
Mortimer Dill had artlessly accepted this 
Thursday’s invitation. A second cup of 
coffee, too, and a fat, gay-belted cigar 
above it; half an hour of talk, of penciling 
intricate designs on the tablecloth, and 
then the amused discovery that he’d have 
to let Dill pay the check this time, and if 
Mort could spare a couple of beans till 
Saturday 

Mortimer Dill resumed his round with a 
deepened groove about his mouth. Enter- 
ing the frowsy office of Jim Pooley’s shop 
he discovered, in the eager hospitality of 
its owner, a sudden provocation and af- 
front. Pooley, clapping him on the shoul- 
der, demanded to be told the good word. 

“The good word is check,” said Morti- 
mer Dill. ‘‘Let’s see one for $82.50.” 

Mr. Pooley seemed to find a delicious 
humor in the speech. 

“That’s a good one on me! Absolutely 
slipped my mind.” He laughed with fervor. 
“Guess I didn’t remember anything about 
the last time you were here except that new 
one you sprang on me.”’ Again his mirth 
overpowered him.. “Got another funny 
one, I’ll bet.” 

“Uh-huh. One in five letters meaning 
eighty-two dollars and fifty cents,’ said 
Mortimer Dill. A faint shadow obscured 
the radiance of Mr. Pooley’s smile, but he 
brightened suddenly. 

“Say, that reminds me of a good one I 
heard st 

“Oh, come through!’”? Something about 
his voice reminded Mortimer Dill remotely 
of A. W. Lerner, and the suggestion im- 
parted a sharper edge to the tone in which 
he continued. ‘‘Our bank won’t cash 
wheezes. Quit stalling and make out that 
check.” 

Mr. Pooley looked hurt, but Mortimer 
Dill’s glance remained unmelted and the 
check was signed. Folding it and departing 
unpursued by the usual reminiscent laugh- 
ter, Dill turned unrepentant ear to the re- 
proaches of his conscience. A beautiful 
friendship built up by patient months of 
carefully counterfeited gayety had been 
flattened by a single gust of gloom, but 
Mortimer Dill didn’t care. It didn’t mat- 
ter. Nothing mattered. He discovered 
that his pace had quickened as he ap- 
proached the formidable establishment of 
Gideon W. Pugsley, that he was actually 
looking forward to that interview as to 
another welcome outlet for his spleen. 

The tone in which he gave his name to 
the clerk in the outer office fell pleasingly 
upon hi ear, a voice with the snap of a 
whiplash in it. He was mysteriously unter- 
rified when the clerk, returning, gestured 
toward a doorway; the fellow, Mortimer 
Dill perceived, was afraid of Pugsley. A 
sour amusement stirred in him. Who was 
this bird Pugsley anyhow? He might scare 
the gizzard out of a little knock-kneed chin- 
less rabbit of a clerk, but if he tried any- 
thing like that on 

A swivel chair squeaked in sudden pain. 
Paralyzed and fascinated Mortimer Dill 
stared at the swollen, pulpy bulk that more 
than justified the fretful protest of the 
springs, at the enormous, drooping jowl 
that had begun to turn to sanguinary scar- 
let amid the ruins of a wilted collar, at the 
face whose amazing fatness was barely ade- 
quate to the expression of the bitterness 
behind it. He saw recognition in the an- 
gry eyes and remembered suddenly those 
things that, in the excitement of that en- 
counter on the platform, he had neglected 
to set forth. He drew in his breath just an 
instant too late. Gideon W. Pugsley was 
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beforehand; it was evident that he also 
had failed, on that earlier occasion, to speak 
all his mind. 

Listening, Mortimer Dill reluctantly ad- 
mired Mr. Pugsley’s fluency and vocabu- 
lary; his own wrath curdled as it cooled; 
he could wait; presently Gideon W. Pugs- 
ley would either pause for breath or perish 
in highly appropriate apoplexy, and Morti- 
mer Dill would have his turn. He polished 
up one or two of those speeches as he 
waited. If that floundering walrus thought 
he could go around smashing people’s feet 
without getting told about it he’d better 
keép away from M. J. Dill! 

He listened critically to his deferred re- 
buttal. It sounded better than he had 
hoped; again there was a grateful vinegary 
taste on his lips; he watched Pugsley’s 
face for signs of returning utterance and 
timed his peroration nicely so that he could 
turn with dignity to the doorway just as 
Pugsley was again in condition for speech. 

“Hold on there! Where do you think 
you're going?” 

The voice, below its fuming wrath, held 
a note of grievance and expostulation that 
fell like applause on Mortimer Dill’s ears. 
He turned in the doorway to make that 
answer which instinct assured him would 
best exasperate. 

“Out,” he said. ‘‘I’m satisfied.” 

“Sat——” The wattles were purple 
now. ‘You mean to tell me you had the 
immortal crust to send in your business 
card in business hours just to call me a 
larded sirloin fd 

Mortimer Dill waited again until Pugs- 
ley had nearly regained the power of 
speech. 

“Didn’t know who you were,” he said 
cheerfully. ‘Came in here to try and sell 
you some paper, but I’ve enjoyed myself a 
whole lot more than I expected, and I won’t 
waste any more of my valuable time.” 

“You come back here and sid-down,” 
yelled Gideon W. Pugsley. ‘“‘You come 
back in here and earn your pay! Claimed to 
be a salesman or you’d never have got in 
here. Now go ahead and make good on 
your bluff. Let’s see you sell me!” 

The rasp of the yapping voice bit pleas- 
antly into Mortimer Dill’s nerves. He 
shook his head soberly. 

“No,” he said. ‘‘I can’t take any chance 
of getting you wished on me as a regular 
customer. I’ve sold meaner men than you, 
of course, before breakfast. That’s noth- 
ing. But anybody that’s pig-headed and 
stupid enough to lose money for the sake 
of a grouch that dates back to around the 
Rutherford B. Hayes Administration—no, 
thanks! I’d get sent up here every day or 
so to show you how to see through the hole 
in the grindstone!”’ 

He watched the purplish tinge deepen 
in the outer reaches of the largest chin. 
With a sudden mighty effort Gideon W. 
Pugsley heaved himself free of the em- 
brace of the chair arms and Mortimer Dill 
sidled away from the furious charge, re- 
membering what he had read somewhere 
about the elephant’s uncanny speed. A 
puffy finger wagged an inch ‘before his 
nose. 

““Won’t take my business, hey? Think 
you can come butting in here, by Judas, 
and tell me I can’t buy my paper where I 
please? I’ll show you who’s who around 
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here! You get over there and sid-down, 
hear me? Sid-DOWN!” 

Backed, inch by unwilling inch, until a 
chair-edge behind his knees threw him off 
balance, Mortimer Dill sat. Overawed by 
the towering bulk above him, he mechan- 
ically wrote in his order book at Gideon 
W. Pugsley’s frothing dictation. Grad- 
ually, as the items multiplied, he saw light. 
His lips drew down but he held his tongue 
until he stood again in the doorway. 

“Only took it to see how far you’d go. 
Of course, I know you’re going to call up 
and cancel. Don’t think you put anything 
over on me—I’m not going to turn it in.” 

By slamming the door and hastening his 
departure past the pallid, staring clerk, he 
escaped with the last word. Its bitter 
savor lingered on his tongue until he reached 
his desk. He was still morosely aware of its 
pacifying sting as Miss Bitzer came across 
the room for his slips. The malignancy of 
her yellow eye as she waited for them some- 
how added to his sour enjoyment. 

“A. W. wants you,” she informed him. 
Her tone conveyed the implication that 
the summons boded evil and that this 
caused her no regret. Mortimer Dill’s frown 
deepened as he approached the ground- 
glass door. He presented to A. W. Lerner’s 
lifted glance a look as uncompromisingly 
hostile as its own. 

‘““Where’s that Pugsley order?’”’ Lerner 
snapped the question. 

“Who told you I got one?” Mortimer 
Dill parried in the selfsame key. Lerner 
drew in his breath in audible impatience. 

‘‘Pugsley, of course. Telephoned in to 
say if he didn’t get delivery before noon to- 
morrow he’d break every bone in yourhead.” 

“A proud chance!” Mortimer Dill 
thrust his order book across the desk with a 
renewed sense of exasperation. Pugsley 
had the laugh on him, after all. He scowled 
as Lerner’s restless pencil skipped down 
the list; it occurred to him suddenly that 
one laugh, at least, was in his favor. Lerner 
had a dish of crow to eat anyway. 


“Didn’t think I could sell him, did you?”’ . 


he taunted. Lerner’s eye flicked up from 
the page and surveyed him briefly, scorn- 
fully, descending again before the peevish 
voice replied. 

“Why d’you think I sent you up to see 
him? Wouldn’t have done it before today. 
First time you ever looked to me like any- 
thing better than the rest of those glad- 
handing order takers out in the other room. 
Always looked like the worst of them all 
till this morning. And me with no chance to 
get a vacation till I dig up somebody to 
hold down this job while I’m away! Nice 
thing! Pick an assistant manager out of a 
bunch of—of handshakers!”’ 

He looked up pessimistically. ‘‘ Guess 
I’ve got to take a chance on you, but I 
don’t expect much. Probably nothing but 
a tooth-shower like the rest of ’em.”’ 

Not even A. W. Lerner could have im- 
proved on Mortimer Dill’s sardonic laugh- 
ter. Promoted! Just when it only empha- 
sized the tragedy of the might-have-been. 
What did Mortimer Dill care about being 
assistant sales manager—now? 

‘Probably fall down hard,’”’ Lerner was 
saying. “‘Never saw a handshaker that got 
over it and amounted to a hill of beans. 
Probably make a first-rate fizzle of it.’’ 

“‘Ts—that—so!”’ 
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“Who?” Peel demanded. 

“T refer to Mr. Pinkerton Smith, the 
celebrated author of Shining Strands, 
Nights With a Beach Comber, and Wake 
Up, Papeete.” 

Bob Peel smacked his hands together with 
the delight of a man who suddenly sees a 
good thing. Mr. Mather smacked his hands 
together, rose and walked rapidly to and 
fro. His eyes sparkled with enthusiasm. 
He called for his secretary and ordered her 
to call for somebody and have somebody 
else go at once to Mr. Pinkerton Smith and 
inform him that his services were anxiously 
desired by the studio. 

That is precisely what happened. 

Mather emissaries approached my tem- 
porary associate in art, informed him, 
hinted of money and so Mr. Smith strolled 
into the studio to see what was wanted. 

“You know the book Coral?’’? Mather 
inquired of him. 

“Assuredly,’’ said Pinkerton, not bother- 
ing to add that, at the moment, he was 
working upon it. 

“By Henry James Colburn?” added 
Mather. 

“One of my old friends,” Pinkerton 
smiled. 

“We are going to make a picture of it,” 
the boss informed him. ‘‘And we want a 
good picture. At this time, we are having 
the continuity written by one of our own 
men, who is not a South Seas expert—who 
is not an expert at all.” 

Mr. Smith nodded gravely. 

“Now,” said Mather, “this continuity 
will be finished in another week, and I am 
confident, knowing the man who is doing 
it, that we will find it unsatisfactory. I 
would like to arrange to have you, as an 
expert in South Seas stuff, take over this 
job and do the scenario the way it ought to 
be done.”’ 

“T am a busy man,” said Pinkerton, 
looking fixedly at the ceiling. 

“We know that. We will pay you four 
thousand for the work.” 

“Make it forty-five hundred,” 
Smith, ‘‘and I’ll consider it.’ 

Mr. Mather turned away and deliber- 
ated for three or four seconds. 

“Very well,” he said. ‘‘We want the 
best and we'll pay for the best.” 

Therespectablesum of forty-five hundred 
dollars was thereupon formally agreed to 
and written down upon a pink memo pad 
so that Mr. Mather would not forget the 
figures. 

“This,”’ announced the boss, “‘is merely 
a tentative proposition. If the continuity 
now being done suits us, we will not need 
you, Mr. Smith.” 

The expert nodded. 

“But I am fairly certain, knowing our 
man, that we will require your assistance.” 

“Good,” said Mr. Smith. They then 
shook hands and the conference was over. 
Mr. Smith returned to my offices—rather 
to Bill Sutherland’s offices and resumed 
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suggesting; and did he open his mouth and 
inform me of what had happened? Did he 
come in with a hearty laugh and tell me the 
details of the unusual coincidence? He 
did not. 

I am naturally not a suspicious person, 
and I do not believe, even now, that Pink- 
erton Smith, working with me, tried to 
produce a poor, worthless job of scenario 
writing so as to make sure of the forty-five 
hundred. So far as I know, forty-five hun- 
dred means nothing to Mr. Smith. I do 
not assert for a single instant that he 
undermined, or tried to undermine, me so 
as later to fatten his own wallet, and I be- 
lieve he was conscientious to the very end. 


We continued working, I, of course, in 
ignorance of the improvement scheme, and 
on a certain morning the scenario was 
finished. It was, as I look back, a rather 
somber thing, a gray sort of continuity; not 
dull, precisely, but rather sad. It contained 
nothing but authentic stuff and not one 
fabricated, or synthetic, scene. If Col- 
burn’s novel was grim and sombrous, the 
contemplated photoplay went it one better. 

The actual work was done by me. Smith 
did the advising. And towards the end, 
Isobel and the expert seemed to reach an 
understanding of some kind. I could see 
it in their manner. 

“We get along pretty well in this office, 
don’t we?’ I asked in a moment of un- 
bridled bitterness, superinduced no doubt 
by worry over the script and a slight attack 
of indigestion. Isobel glanced at me in- 
quiringly. 

“Who?” she asked. 

“You and Mr. Smith,” I said. 

She smiled in her usual pleasant way. 
Pinkerton had not yet come in, and there 
was no need of his coming, for the job was 
virtually done; yet I knew he would be in. 

“‘Can you keep a secret?’’ my able aide 
asked. 

“Certainly,” said I. 

“Mr. Smith has asked me to marry 
him.” 

I could feel myself dropping. I glanced 
from Isobel’s brown eyes to the office clock 
and back again to Isobel. 

“No,” Lisaid? 

“ee Yes.’’ 

““Tt’s impossible.”’ 

“Tt is far from impossible.’ 

“He has a wife.”’ 

“You are mistaken, Mr. Parkman.” 

“He had a wife.” 

“Yes, but he no longer has.” 

“How do you know?” 

“He told me.” 

“Rubbish!” 

“Ts that a gentlemanly way for you to 
talk?” 

“Tt certainly is, in view of the fact that 
I intended to ask you myself.” 

““You did?” 

Isobel’s manner changed slightly and her 
lips trembled as though about to break into 
a smile. 

“Yes, [did. What’s funny about that?’ 

“Tt isn’t funny, but it’s very strange. 
I have been working with you for many 
months, yet I never for a moment thought 
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‘“As a husband,” I helped. 

““As a husband.” 

se Why? ” 

‘*Because you never behaved as though 
you noticed I was in the room. You have 
never spoken of anything but the work at 
hand. In other words, you never gave one 
sign that you even liked me, Mr. Park- 
man.” 

“No,” I said harshly. ‘‘I never invited 
you to lunch or dinner. I didn’t try to hold 
your hand, did I? I refrained from being 
mushy. I can see now where I may have 
made a mistake.” 

“T am sorry,” said Isobel. 

““T suppose it’s too late to do anything 
about it.” 

She nodded slowly. 
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“Never change it,” 
cautions satisfied 
pipe-smoker 


Further evidence that 

smokers want their 

favorite tobacco kept 
“as is ” 


Apparently, Mr. Kirkland is unfamiliar 
with certain rules and by-laws of the Edge- 
worth Club. 


One by-law adopted unanimously years 
ago—and never amended—is as follows: 
“The quality and flavor of Edgeworth 
tobacco shall never be changed.” 


However, we feel certain that after read- 
ing Mr. Kirkland’s interesting letter the 
Club will elect him promptly to member- 
ship, as he requests. His letter certainly 
shows he has the proper credentials. 


McKeesport, Penna. 

Larus & Bro. Co., 
Richmond, Virginia 
Gentlemen: 
A cheap watch will lie to us continually 
about the very stuff_life is made of, and 
poor tobacco will steal what is left of it. 

It requires more time to upset our ideas 
about things than it does to adopt the 
idea in the first place. This is especially 
true in regard to smoking tobacco. 


It is, however, a reasonable argument 
that one will never get more out of a pipe 
than is put into it. I settled that argu- 
ment long ago by adopting Edgeworth. 
Edgeworth is exactly right, so I caution 
you by the gree at cornpipe, never attempt 
to change it in any sense, for I believe I 
would detect it. I have a certain regard 
for my pipe, which I do not care to abuse. 


The only hope one might have of finding 
greater enjoyment in the quiet smoke than 
is provided by your product lies in the 
selection of a better or perhaps a more 
elaborate pipe, but that is another story. 


Very sincerely yours, 
A. H. Kirkland. 


P. S.—Will you take my name into the 
next Edgeworth meeting? 


To those who have 
never tried Edgeworth, 
we make this offer: 

Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you may 
put it to the pipe test. 
If you like the sam- 
ples, you'll like Edge- 
worth wherever 
and whenever 
you buy it, for it 
never changes in 
quality. 

Write your name 
and address to 
Larus & Brother 
Company, 1P S. 
21st Street, Richmond, Va. 


We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pocket- 
size packages, in handsome humidors hold- 
ing a pound, and also in several handy in- 
between sizes. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed for the 
same price you would pay the jobber. 


On your radio—tune in on WRVA, Richmond, Va. 
—the Edgeworth station. Wave length 256 meters. 
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Your car’s personal 
appearance reflects 
care or carelessness 


SIMONIZ 


Your Car for Beauty’s Sake 


First SIMONIZ KLEENER 

to clean, then SIMONIZ 

for its brilliantly beauti- 

ful and lasting finish 

easily kept so with a 
soft cloth 


Marvelous results on Duco 
and Lacquers 


ALWAYS SIMONIZA NEW CAR 


THE SIMONIZ COMPANY 
Chicago, New York, London, Paris 


PROTECTS FINISH 
AUTOMOBILES E FURNITURE 


THE SIMONIZ TWINS 
They Work Together 
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“T have promised to marry Mr. Smith. 
I think he is the most interesting man I 
ever met.” 

“All right,” I said angrily, “‘only you’d 
better be sure of a few facts before you 
plunge. You want to watch these gray- 
haired authors who come strolling out to 
Hollywood from the East. Some of them 
act like colts that have never seen a har- 
ness, but others are merely breaking up the 
long monotony of married life.” 

“You are unjust, Mr. Parkman,”’ Isobel 
said. 

“T know it. I want to be.” 

I then gave up work for that day and 
took a long, dismal walk, feeling that life 
is not always a well-ordered and trium- 
phant affair. 


A few days later, I sat in the leather 
chair, facing Mr. Mather. Mr. Peel was 
present, smoking cigarettes ina twelve-inch 
holder. 

“We have read your script, Parkman,” 
said the executive. 

“Yes?” I said. 

“T am sorry to say that it will not do.” 

“Not remotely,’”’ interjected Peel. 

“Tt doesn’t come within miles of what 
we require in this studio. There were fine 
possibilities in Coral, yet you seem to have 
overlooked them all.” 

‘‘Eintirely,’’ added Peel. 

“Sorry,” I said. I was feeling so com- 
pletely down at the moment that I really 
wasn’t sorry at all. I was numb. 

“T am too,” said the boss, ‘‘for you were 
more or less on trial, and this settles it.” 

“You mean 4 

“T mean that you do not get the studio 
angle. You have failed to grasp the essen- 
tials of our system, and consequently, you 
are not the man to help us make pictures. 
After all, Parkman, you know we have to 
face facts.”’ 

“T thought it was a pretty fair continu- 
ity,’’ I said defensively. 

“Tt is not. There is nothing in it we can 
use.” 

“Not a thing,” added the jolly Peel. 

“T suppose I’m through here?”’ I asked. 

“Exactly.” 

And that was that. I walked out some 
time later, carrying in my vest pocket my 
final pay check from the Mather Studio, a 
free man—an untrammeled soul, able to do 
about as I pleased. 

Almost instantly, the expert was called 
in to take over the job the blunderer had 
botched, and I learned of that turn with 
surprise. Mr. Pinkerton Smith began work 
upon his forty-five hundred dollar con- 
tract—not, however, assisted by Isobel 
Keller, because Isobel was no longer a 
working girl. She had resigned her job, 
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directed to do so by Mr. Smith, who told 
ber that as the future Mrs. Smith, it would 
be unseemly for her to go on working in 
business offices with men all about her. 

“The main trouble with this thing,” 
Mather said to the wizard of the South 
Seas, tapping my miserable script where it 
lay upon his desk, “‘is that Parkman didn’t 
realize that we cannot use solemn pictures. 
We have gone up to success by making 
photoplays strongly marked by comedy. 
People like it. We supply it.” 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Peel. ‘Parkman 
should have known that, at least.”’ 

“‘Tn this script,’’ Mather said accusingly, 
‘the followed Colburn’s book slavishly, and 
it is a grim story. All we want from that 
book is Colburn’s name, and a faint touch 
of his story. On that we aim to turn out a 
brisk, fast-moving drama, splashed with 
comedy.”’ 

“T think I understand,’”’ ventured Mr. 
Smith. 

He then retired to a nicely furnished 
office at the other end of the studio to do 
the job right and earn his fee, and it was a 
simple task for one who had the South 
Seas at his finger tips. 

He first removed the serious element. 
He changed the tragic fellow who was a 
beach comber originally and who died, ask- 
ing the bystanders to tell his mother he was 
thinking of her. Now, the beach comber 
did not die. In fact, he was not a beach 
comber at all, but the rather wild son of a 
rich Boston family, who stole the ancestral 
steam yacht and cruised into the South 
Seas, meeting the beautiful woman about 
scene eighty-four. 

Realizing that comedy is the bulwark of 
true entertainment, Mr. Smith revived and 
put back my stone idol, or native god, with 
which I intended to have such fun. He 
replaced all the gags, the same gags that 
had so annoyed him during his incumbency 
as my literary adviser. He chucked in 
humorous incidents which I had advocated 
and also had invented; Henry James Col- 
burn was thrown to the wolves, sacrificed 
upon the altar of farce and slapstick; and 
when the masterpiece was finished for the 
second time, Mr. Smith had a continuity 
containing what the original would have 
contained, had I not been experted out of 
my opinions. 

“This,’’ said the delighted Mather, “‘is 
what we want. You surely know comedy, 
Mr. Smith.” 

““Tt’s what I’ve been trying to get for 
six months,’ said Mr. Peel, who always 
was around. ‘‘ You’ve done a nice job, Mr. 
Smith, for a man not exactly familiar with 
motion-picture methods.” 

“Thanks,” said Pinkerton. ‘I rather 
like it myself. Those gags with the idol 


ought to make it a mighty funn 
Of course, they’re hokum,” apolo 
“but after all, the trouble ig ¢ 
South Sea stories are too serious 

“You said a mouthful,” exelaiy 

Mr. Smith, I have every reas 
lieve, collected his forty-five hun 
lars, and the Mather organization) 
forthwith to the manufacturing ¢ 
entertaining, commercial photop 
in the South Seas—‘‘photodrar 
said on the film when it was ; 
“by Pinkerton Smith.” 

That gentleman now has, as g 
his discerning work, a regular y 
tainer from the Mather concern. 
as an adviser and suggests brill 
and is doing well when you add } 
incomes together. Of course, he 
renounce his literary work, his 
erary work, for as he says, the boo 
public has definite rights and the 
regarded. 

I saw him the other day, on { 
vard, and he was looking jolly 
perous, sitting back in his larg. 
mousine, the driver of which wear, 
New York livery and is quite sn 

Isobel Keller was beside Pink 
they were in the midst of earnest 
tion as their car rolled down the 
fare. I happened by mere cha 
coming out of Joe’s one-arm lune 
the corner as they passed by, o1 
over to a studio where, I hear, 
fair chance for a man to get a jo 

You can’t get over to this stud 
an automobile, because there is 
ear line, and for an instant I t 
would be humorous to ask Pinke 
would give me a lift. Of cours 
wouldn’t have asked him. He 
ably going somewhere with Is 
anyway, neither of them happe 
me. 

At least, I don’t think they 
I started to bow, but they didn 
be looking at me, so I let it go. 
person is in a limousine, it is ; 
impossible to look out and rec¢ 
standing on the sidewalk. 

“That’s Pinkerton Smith,” a 
at my elbow, and a head nodded 
parting machine. ‘‘There’s ones 
in the movies.” 

‘‘T’ll say he’s smart,’’ came an 
voice. ‘They tell me he’s gettin; 
dred a week supervising picture 
Mather.”’ 

“And did you get the little q 
him!”’ | 

At this point, I decided to mo 
look. into the question of whetl 
can or cannot get to Culver ( 
street car. | 


The Parent With a Fondness for Mathematical Problems Attempts to Account for the Number of Flappers That the Boy Can 
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The 7-passenger Series 80 Enclosed Drive Limousine 


Body by Pierce-Arrow 


T is quite evident that the Series 80 

has caused a decided change in the 

public’s motor car buying habits. 
Where heretofore they were content 
with ‘medium price’’ cars, literally thou- 
sands are now investing a little more to 
get the greater economy of Pierce-Arrow 
engineering and Pierce-Arrow building. 
They find that no increase in their 


monthly motoring budget is necessary. 
It costs no more to operate the Series 80. 

When you scan the motor car offerings 
in search of your new car this spring, 
consider the Series 80 on the basis of a 
moderate motoring budget—not merely 
purchase price. You will then understand 
why owners of $1500 to $2000 cars are 
turning to the Serzes 80 in large numbers. 


A moderate payment now, balance to be evenly distributed over a period of months, will 


secure carly delivery. Demonstrations any time upon request. For complete catalog, write us 


THE .PIERCE-ARROW. MOTOR CAR .COMPANY, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Series SO 
"$2995.4045 
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and she was the only person who appeared 
to do any housework. Grandmother never 
seemed to belong on the farm, but was rather 
a distinguished guest, even with her own 
family. I knew, too, that it irritated her to 
be called Martha. Her name was Izola and 
I was her namesake. 

When she rose from one of the Windsor 
chairs and made a dramatic exit into the 
garden of phlox and bouncing Betsies, I ran 
after her. Her ruffied alpaca skirts brushed 
heavily against the flower borders, and I 
know she wore white stockings and black 
cloth shoes with silk rubber in the sides. I 
know because I used to help her on with 
them. I could hardly keep up with her as 
she went straight across the garden and 
orchard to the old burial plot. When she 
lifted the latch of the wrought-iron gate we 
went in. I had been there before, but I 
always climbed over the low stone walls 
and picked pink and white roses there. I 
only noticed where the old graves were so 
that I should not step on them. Now I saw 
her go to one in the corner and stoop over 
it, picking off the dead leaves from the 
flowers that grew there. But she did not 
cry. 

Presently I asked her something that I 
wished to know very much: 
foreign folks, grandma?”’ 

“People who are not born in this God- 
forsaken country,’’ she answered in pre- 
cisely the same tone she used when she 
read Lady Macbeth’s part aloud to us eve- 
nings. Then she moved aside the white 
rosebush that grew before the headstone. 
It was small, and of plain marble. It only 
said on it—and she spelled out the lettering 
for me, following it with her forefinger: 


MARY 
BELOVED WIFE OF 
ABRAM S. MILLS. 

AGED 19. 


There may have been dates, but I did 
not see any. It seemed so very surprising 
to me to find a great-grandmother only 
nineteen years old. Even I could grasp the 
strangeness of that. 


“That is my own mother, the first 
Izola,’’ she told me. ‘‘She is the foreigner 
your great-grandmother meant. She was 


Izola Maria Mendoza, of Cordova, Spain, 
and she died at sea when I was born. She 
was coming here on her husband’s trading 
schooner bound from Spain, and she died 
off Martha’s Vineyard. That is why I was 
named Martha. And they like to call me 
that here, just as they put’ Mary on her 
tombstone. That is New England.” 


Treasure Chests in the Garret 


She stated it with tragic repression, and 
I was glad that we had such a delightful 
foreign person in the family. I knew 
vaguely what she meant by New England. 
I escaped from it when I climbed the garret 
stairs and when I traveled with my mother. 
I enjoyed the garret because no one but my- 
self ever went up there. It was strangely 
restful and mystical, too, the long wood- 
brown interior and chapel roof where sun 
motes made paths of gold through tiny 
chinks between shrunken shingles. At the 
small dusty windows at either end large 
bluebottle flies buzzed in cobwebs, and 
wasps worried them. 

There were cld chests and trunks in the 
garret, seed corn swinging from hand- 
hewed beams that showed the ax marks 
along their length and were put together 
with hand-wrought nails. Bunches of dried 
herbs incased in paper bags dangled from 
nails; sage, marjoram, pennyroyal, catnip, 
summer savory—the air was redolent with 
their pungent odor. Over in one corner 
were placed spinning wheels, winders, a 
great dusty loom, a quilting frame, and 
bundles of old flax still twisted about oaken 
spindles. There was a queer piece of wood 
with hand-wrought nails driven through it 
so that they projected several inches from 
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the underside like a wire hairbrush. This 
was the hatchel, and had been used for 
combing the flax. 

On the opposite side of the garret were 
old theatrical trunks of my grandmother’s. 
I found wonderful costumes in these to 
dress up in: A black velvet Lady Macbeth 
gown which she wore in the banquet scene; 
a Medea robe of heavy white silk with sil- 
ver cords to band it about the breast in 
Grecian style; Julia’s riding habit in The 
Honeymoon, with plumed hat to match; 
and a green satin hunting costume for 
Marco in The Marble Heart. The one that 
I liked best was a gorgeous Florentine gown 
of crimson velvet heavily embroidered in 
gold for Lucrezia, in the old play Lucrezia 
Borgia. These lay up there packed in 
camphor from the 60’s, when she had been 
a member of the Boston Museum Com- 
pany. Time seemed nothing to me in these 
days but the noise the clocks made. Con- 
versation touched upon the Civil War as 
easily as it did upon what was happening 


in the village that day. I knew the history ° 


of each of the costumes, and when she had 
worn them. And I knew stories of Edwin 
Forrest, Lester Wallack, Harry Montague, 
and John McCullough, told by my grand- 
mother just as great-grandmother related 
stories of Doctor Wilcox in the village, or 
old Mr. Lovejoy, the Methodist preacher. 


Ophelia Under the Apple Tree 


Side by side with grandmother’s theater 
trunks were her father’s sea chests. Rum- 
maging in one, I found a large fan of black 
Spanish lace over mother-of-pearl sticks. 
The lace was fraying and rotting away. It 
lay on top of old shipping ledgers with 
water-swollen covers, a Young Mason’s 
Manual, and a Seamen’s Prayer Book. 
There was also the most frivolous of car- 
riage parasols, one that could be adjusted 
sideways, very small, of rose silk under 
black Spanish lace with a deep ruffle of lace 
around it and a long inlaid handle of ebony 
and pearl. I could imagine Izola Maria 
Mendoza riding about the streets of Cor- 
dova, with her duenna holding it over her 
lovely head. I wondered how on earth 
Great-grandfather Abram Standish Mills 
had ever persuaded her to marry him and 
come to New England. Evidently he did it 
with much persuasion, for he made several 
trips without her, and finally she only came 
because of my grandmother. This, how- 
ever, I was told long afterward. 

It is a temptation to tell of these things, 
because they are the real setting for the 
stage life, the background that gives verity 
and perspective to all that followed. Coun- 
try life in these hill pastures and pine woods 
and rambling old gardens refreshed and 
toned me as it did my mother. We would 
be away from it for weeks and months at a 
time and come back to rest and play and 
study new roles. 

I can remember sitting on the tall wood 
box while my mother ironed widely ruffled 
petticoats and taught me the lines of the 
Duke of York, in Richard III, of Fleance 
in Macbeth, and the apparition of a child 
with a tree in its hand, which rises before 
Macbeth at the cavern scene. I played 
this four years later while we were in a 
stock company in Minneapolis, at the 
Standard Theater, and never failed to have 
a sickening dread of being lowered through 
the stage trap. It wasstuffy and dark under 
the stage, with old scenery piled high and 
a network of wires. I would stumble along 
after Mr. Shaw, who played Banquo and 
had to be a ghost too, until we found the 
faint gaslight at the foot of the stairs. 

At this time we were planning on a long 
trip to the coast with the George C. Milne 
Shaksperean company, and grandmother 
would make lengthy trips to the garret and 
return with old costumes to be made over 
or cut down for me. One I remember was 
Prince Edward’s red velvet suit which my 
mother had worn in Richard III, when she 


played with Charlotte Cushman. It was 
hard to fit the puffed and slashed trunks to 
me, as I was very thin, and grandmother 
used to tell me a story she had heard in 
England of Tom Keene and his little boy in 
the same réle. When Mr. Keene saw him 
he told him to go back to his mother’s 
dressing room and tell her to put pads, or 
symmetricals, as they were called, on his 
little calves; and the boy said, ‘Please, 
father, I’ve got them on already.” 

Sometimes we would go over in the 
sheep pasture or to the Indian stone in the 
pine grove, and my mother would teach me 
delivery of speeches, how to throw my 
voice and enunciate easily and clearly. Not 
children’s parts altogether, but speeches of 
Shakspere’s women characters. I learned 
to give Ophelia’s mad scene, ‘‘They say the 
owl was a baker’s daughter,’ with my 
mother smiling at me from over her sewing 
as she sat under an apple tree. She would 
take the other parts from memory, begin- 
ning with the Queen’s gracious line, “Alas, 
sweet lady?’’ Or Rosalind—how I loved her 
wit and gayety—‘‘Run, run, Orlando; 
carve on every tree, the fair, the chaste, and 
unexpressive she.”” It was easy, with the 
beauty of another Arden circling us. Por- 
tia’s quality-of-merey speech declaimed 
with dignity from a tree stump, or Juliet 
leaning from a pine tree to say, ‘‘In truth, 
fair Montague, I am too fond.” 

Once when she came home from the road 
my mother brought me a light pair of fenc- 
ing foils, and I took my first lessons from 
her with Great-grandmother Caroline re- 
marking dryly that we would shake the 


plaster down if we didn’t go out to the- 


barn. I always liked great-grandmother, 
as I have said before. She had a direct- 
ness of action and purpose that I admired. 
One of her favorite sayings was ‘‘ Never put 
off till tomorrow what you can do today,” 
and she had a way of taking time by the fore- 
lock and making it do her bidding. When 
we were out of thread once, I can remem- 
ber her saying that she had had enough of 
thread hunting in that house. She had one 
of the horses hitched up and we two drove 
away to Slatersville, where the cotton mills 
were. She had brought along large flour 
sacks, or perhaps they were meal sacks, and 
she had these filled with wholesale spools of 
thread, all colors and all sizes. We drove 
back in triumph, andas far as I know, thread 
was not purchased in the family until years 
after her death. I still have some left after 
forty years. 


The Friendly Freaks 


Another time she needed bushel baskets 
and wood baskets, and discovered that ours 
were loaned to neighbors. So we hitched up 
again and drove off to Wallum Pond to Mr. 
Hosea Hopkins, the basket maker. Mr. 
Hopkins had a peg leg, and fascinated me 
by using it as a hammer when he nailed in 
the handles to the baskets. And when he 
saw that I was interested he went a step 
further and cracked hickory nuts for me 
with it as neatly as could be. Great- 
grandmother seemed to be buying out his 
stock of baskets, and when we drove away 
she said that we had enough to last till 
kingdom come, and she was glad that was 
off her mind. 

When I was almost six years old my 
mother returned from the West with dis- 
turbing news. I had a professional step- 
father, and we were going from legitimate 
drama into light opera because he was di- 
recting Gilbert and Sullivan operas in 
Chicago. 

I didn’t mind so very much. A change of 
scenery was always diverting. The com- 
pany was playing at the old Chicago Mu- 
seum. Little Corinne was billed to arrive 
shortly. The theater had a curio hall up- 
stairs, where I went during rehearsals, or 
else played with dolls in one of the empty 
boxes. There were stuffed birds, reptiles, 
monkeys and freaks. I liked the Mexican 


midget, Lucia Zarate, and 
best. Lucia was so small th 


tilious manners and Pe 
based upon the Prince of, W: 
fashions. 


would sit beside him while h Be 
antlered deer and peacocks out o 
glass like wind-blown bubbles. ’ 
charmer was pleasant too. She wo 
the lids of the cases and lift me up 
in at her pets, and they | 
coiled lengths slightly when 
their heads. y 
The melodies and lyrics. of 
learned almost unconscious 
repetition at the rehearsals. Jo 
bert played The Mikado. Ireme 
very well because he used to 
on Sundays, and sing old En 
with Lottie Cruikshank and 
Charles A. Bigelow was in t 
also, and I remember Dan Da 
to see us and making up like 
We lived next door to the p 
a graystone church on the N¢ 
forget the name of it, b 
brothers who walked aro 
like monks, and I used to 
window watching them while 
sang, The Ivy Green, or If 1] 
Thousand a Year, Gaffer “7 
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On the Road in Stock 


On my sixth birthday Maude Cl 
wife of Billy Chase, who was a fam 
strel before Lew Dockstader, I thi 
me to see Zozo the Magic Quee 
Grand Opera House. It had ’ 
transformation scene that I 4 
with Columbine and Harleq 
and the Clown, and ending in | | 
Amazon march with colored lig 
knew now what I wanted to dc 
stage. Not light opera, nor ye ? 
mate drama, but this; to wear | 
armor, silk tights, carry a 8 
march, march, march through fai 
heavenly music. : 2 

I was taken behind the scenes 
the actress who played Zozo, hb 
recall her name; she was dim] 
golden-haired. I nearly fell th 
vampire trap as I was coming ov 
darkened stage. An Engli 
played one of the imps, his fa 
with huge white rings about 
hauled me out just as I was 
lifted me high in the air before 
lightly on my feet, © 

“Now you see it and now y 
said cheerfully. 

We lived in Chicago about a y! 
1884 to 1885, and after the bi 
sister Beatrice my mother re 
dramatic repertoire, first with Gr: 
land, and later on with Maude 
companies which played a few W 
time in the city, and slipped ou 
road for a while. I was back in hi 
playing Georgie in Frou 
East Lynne, and Manon in 
Cricket, and a little vivani 
French Spy. The last thing I 
Chicago was regret at leavi 
light processions during the ] 
campaign, dazzling events with 
gas torches and red fire, and b und 
The Brannigan Band. Wele 
vember, striking west thro 
Iowa, and down through Mis 
and Nebraska, one-night stands 
cold weather. 

Christmas Eve we playe 
town in Nebraska. I wonde 
would find a tree and pre: 
the show we drove to the stat 
bus with a sleepy driver mull 
robes. The horses seemed t 
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~ Charles Dana Gibson s 


The dean of American artists. The creator of the wonderful Gibson girl. An 
internationally known and internationally respected arbiter on color and de- 
sign. Certainly, no other living individual is better qualified to discuss the dra- 
matic beauty embodied in this most distinguished of America’s fine motor-cars. 


“Altogether, a beautiful piece of work—in form, 
and line, and proportion, as pleasing to the eye as 
any I have ever examined”. ... 
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HUS Mr. Gibson signifies his critical approval of the Willys- 

Knight Great Six. And this same sentiment is echoed and 
re-echoed by some 275,000 Willys-Knight owners, and by dis- 
cerning men and women everywhere! 


MATCHLESS PERFORMANCE — Beautiful — yes —and 


“pleasing to the eye’ —and expressing in its appointments the 
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utmost in richness and luxury ever built into an’ 
Inquire of any owner what other reasons led him ti 
Willys-Knight Great Six. Question him about the s 
enjoyed. Ask him about engine repair bills —abc 
lay-ups because of valve-grinding and carbon trouble 
him, particularly, about performance—about the 
his engine at 5,000, at 25,000-to-§0,000, at 100,00 
and up to and beyond 200,000 miles. | 
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In overwhelming numbers, these owners will tell ya 
bought their WillysKnight Great Sixes for one of 
reasons. Either they had previous first-hand expd 
another Willys-Knight, or one or more other me i 
that, because of the uninterrupted service it gives‘ 
lastingly fine performance, a Willys-Knight Great } 
car they ought to buy! 
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beautiful piece of work 


a TROUBLES — NO VALVES TO 
y one of the more than a quarter-of-a-million of 
lyou that the service he has enjoyed has been 
ls through his entire period of ownership —that 
‘it bills have been practically nothing. As for 
: carbon-removing, neither has ever entered into 
1 He has never expended a single dollar because 


Ishe been without the use of his car for a day or 
| 


/ THAT GROWS WITH EVERY MILE— 
@ yet to be found the owner of a Willys-Knight 
i does not appear to exaggerate when the point 
( is discussed. A sweet-running car, powerful, 
‘rom the first turn of the engine —at 5,000 miles, 
(50,000, it is still more powerful, still more quiet, 
toth. And at 100,000 miles-or-better, an even 
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greater improvement develops. For this luxuriously beautiful 
automobile is driven by the patented Knight sleeve-valve engine 
—the only known motor-mechanism that actually improves with 
use —the only motor-car engine that, up to a mileage-mark still 
undetermined after 18 years of use, improves in power, improves 
in smooth and silent running, improves in fuel-efhciency with 
every mile! 


BUY IT ON THE NEW WILLYS FINANCE PLAN— 
Ownership of the Willys-Knight Great Six is made more con- 
venient today than ever before. The new Willys Finance Plan 
offers easy time-payment terms at the lowest credit cost in 
the industry. 
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WILLYS-OVERLAND SALES CO. LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 
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Rakish and distinc- 
tive is this new Mi- 
lano. Smart, what? 
—It’s No. 1780. 


The Sweetest Pipe 
In The World 


The pleasure you get out of 
a pipe depends on the care 
put into its making. Milano 
is hand-fashioned by master 
craftsmen from century-old 
Italian briar—craftsmen 
whose sole aim is to increase 
your smoke-pleasure. 

Milano is beautiful to look 
at, with its graceful contours 
and deep, lustrous finish. 
But its real merit is in the 
smoking—for, from the first 
puff, 7t’s the sweetest pipe in 
the world. 

Milano comes in 37 smart 
shapes, smooth finish, $3.50 
up. Rustic models, $4.00 up. 
All are “Tnsured” for your pro- 
tection. Look for the White 
Triangle on the stem. 


WM. DEMUTH & CO. 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Fine Pipes 
230 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


MILANO 


“CThe Insured Pipe 
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with the loosest of harness to wide traces 
that leaped from side to side and rattled 
when we raced over the slippery streets to 
the small lonely station. The oil in these 
rickety Western busses always spilled over, 
and they would reek with kerosene, But 
there was merriment among the;company 
that night. I know they were laughing and 
singing together, and we Hon caught a 
west-bound express. 

I was surprised to find alt 3 in a real 
sleeper again, with beds. Hest we fixed 
up makeshift pillows in the day-coach 
seats by placing cloaks over grips. I don’t 
remember any suitcases then. But this 
night I was put to bed in the upper berth, 
above my mother, and lay awake listening 
to the jangling of the glass globes on the 
lights and the rumbling of the train. My 
mother kissed me good night and told me 
not to mind; we would surely have our 
Christmas in the next town. I understood. 
The ghost had not walked that week. 
When salaries had not been paid promptly 
this expression was used. But before we 
had traveled an hour the train ran into a 
blizzard and was snowed in. Everyone 
made light of it, and my mother wrapped 
me up in a full-length circular cape she had, 
of black silk lined with squirrel skin. It was 
edged all about with squirrel tails, and I 
loved to snuggle under it on cold nights. 


Santa Claus on the Road 


I grew sleepy, now that the train was still, 
and it became colder; but I took my stock- 
ing and pinned it to the outside of the cur- 
tain hanging in front of our section, and went 
to sleep, sure that Santa Claus would know 
enough to find me out in the middle of a 
frozen prairie quite as well as he ever did 
down East. 

When I wakened we were still stationary. 
I looked down from the berth and saw the 
porter asleep at the end of the car. Then I 
reached my hand down cautiously and felt 
for my stocking. It was stuffed full. I un- 
pinned it and lifted it up to the berth with 
the most exalted feeling of faith fulfilled. 
He had found me even in the blizzard. 
There were the most curious gifts, though, 
for a six-year-old child. The only toy was 
a sailor-boy doll, given to me by the con- 
ductor from his own stock of toys for his 
children. Then I found a penknife, a silver 
pencil with leads, a gilt-topped bottle of 
perfume, a silver soap box, a package of 
chewing gum, peanuts and candy, and 
other things that I can’t remember. My 
mother told me, when I was older and 
asked her about it, that nearly every pas- 
senger put some little gift into the hand- 
knit stocking pinned to the curtain. I gave 
the doll to the baby, and we had the gayest 
Christmas, with the comedian marching 
up and down the aisle singing: 


“*T feel, I feel, I feel, just like a morning star ; 
I feel, I feel, I feel, just like a morning star ; 
Oh, shoo fly, don’t bother me; 
Shoo fly, don’t bother me; 
Shoo fly, don’t bother me, 
For I belong to Company G.” 


That is one of the things I remember 
about these old-time road shows, the fine 
morale that held us all together no matter 
what hardships came. Another night we 
missed the last train after the play, and the 
station agent locked us all out in a snow- 
storm and went home with a red lantern. 
He said he thought there might be a freight 
around daybreak. I was wrapped up in the 
fur-lined cape and cuddled the baby with 
me. We went to sleep on a baggage truck 
under the overhanging roof, and the men 
walked up and down telling stories and 
smoking. I can remember being wakened 
when the freight pulled in jerkily, and the 
manager argued with the trainmen, but at 
last we climbed into the warm caboose with 
its small round stove and cozy interior. In 
the next five years I became very well ac- 
quainted with cabooses and loved to ride in 
them. I never could understand why the 
members of the company groaned when one 
was suggested. 
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We went back to Chicago in the spring 
and joined the Bennett and Moulton Opera 
Company. Tom Ricketts was singing 
leads, a gallant, debonair figure. He is in 
pictures now on the coast, playing courtly 
old gentlemen, but I can remember him 
swaggering in cloak and plumed hat singing, 
““Thy sentinel am I, my lone watch I am 
keeping,” or appearing as the Marquis in 
Chimes of Normandy, and Mourzouk in 
Giroflé-Girofla. 

Perhaps it was the spring and seeing the 
open country blooming into wild flowers, 
but I began to long for home. I was only 
playing the little Midshipmite in Pinafore, 
and when we reached Bloomington, 
Illinois, my mother sent me back to New 
York alone, by Adams Express. When she 
gave me into the care of the young express 
messenger she told me I was to obey him 
and wait for him to give me my meals. He 
was a tall young man with thick curly red 
hair and his cap on the back of his head. 
He fastened a narrow strip and tag around 
my wrist, numbered like the ownership 
tags on our traveling bags, and told me not 
to take it off. 

Across the aisle from my section a lady 
who was going as far as Cleveland watched 
my mother embrace me and told'her not to 
worry, that she would look after me. I 
don’t recall having any, sense of fear, but 
I was agonized over leaving my mother. 
I held her hand as long as I could out of the 
car window, until the train started to move 
and I had to let go. Then I curled up on the 
seat and cried until the train boy came 
along and fed me peanuts and a banana. 

The car that I was in seemed to be 
divided into three parts like a modern pri- 
vate car. There were six sleeping sections, 
a buffet and a smoking compartment. It 


seemed as if we were on the road a long. 
while, about three days, but perhaps not: 


The conductor was very interesting—a 
small, dark man, rather old. The first 
morning I rose early and dressed myself 
before the curtains were open across the 
aisle where the lady bound for Cleveland 
slept. Then I walked through to the 
smoker and found the conductor combing 
his hair before a mirror in the smoking 
compartment. It was very long, I found 
out, glossy and curly like Buffalo Bill’s. He 
did not seem at all disconcerted to find me 
looking at him, but rolled up his hair like a 
Singhalese and fastened it neatly at the 
back under his cap with a round black 
comb. I wondered about him during the 
whole trip, but did not ask about it for 
fear of embarrassing him. 


Smoking-Car Vaudeville 


We had delightful times in the smoking 
compartment—the train boy, the express 
messenger and the mysterious conductor. I 
remember there was a traveling man, also 
from Chicago, who gave me glove samples 
for my doll, Hazel Kirke; tiny, perfectly 
made little kid gloves on a long card. I 
used to stand up on the table and give 
them my favorite speeches from Shakspere, 
the same ones I had learned with my mother 
and recited from stone walls to crows and 
cows. 

The train boy did some very neat clog 
dancing for us, and the traveling man made 
rabbits out of handkerchiefs and did con- 
juror’s tricks with his hat. The conductor 
could only whistle, but he did that beauti- 
fully, just like a bird. He could imitate 
different birds and their calls. Sometimes 
the other passengers would come and watch 
us, and examine the tag on my wrist and 
ask me how far I was going. The lady 
bound for Cleveland would take me on her 
lap when I was tired and tell me stories, 
and when it was mealtime a waiter came 
from somewhere up ahead and set up a 
table before me and waited while my ex- 
press messenger read me the menu and 
asked me what I would like. 

When we reached Cleveland it was 
night. I was wakened by the lady across 
the aisle drawing aside my curtains and 
leaning over to kiss me good-by and tell me 
to be a good girl all the way. 


After she had gone I ] 
window and saw that we were 
tion like the inside of an ench; 
hill. Steam rose in colored ; 
looked unnaturally aoe 
red lights glowed like eyes oy 
A train hand came along 
torch, which he flashed } 
under the cars. I put ony 
dressing gown and ran out t 
along the platform. He did p 
at all, and we got as far as 
which seemed to heave and 
great animal. 

Suddenly I saw my expre: 
rushing about looking for go 
thought it might be I, so I 
him. He caught me up in his a 
me back to my own car, and | 
would lose his job if he lost me 
for him, he was so very much 
I promised I would not get 
again. 

I had not seen another chilc 
all the way from Illinois, but 
colored woman who seemed t 
got on, carrying a child. I the 
be ill, it was so muffled up ani 
green veil over its face. I wai 
nurse went to the water cool 
of the car, then I leaned oye: 
the seat and said, “ Hello! 
name?” 


Unclaimed a 


It turned about and raised 
I found out it was Jo-Jo th 
Man. I was startled, and s 
him, and I tried to pass off m 
offering him a banana. Hes 
and lowered the veil. I wen 
own seat and wondered whet 
rather have had a bone, a 
lonely than ever. My travelin 
at some station, and as we 


_ York everyone seemed 4 


own affairs. 

When we reached the West. 
at Weehawken my Uncle Ch 
there to meet me. The train 
ductor both came over to wh) 
long settee and comforted 
bags of peanuts, and a matro, 
face and hands and gave n 
milk. She said it was a shi 
some folks shipped childrer; 
country like bundles. 

I felt deeply hurt and told h’ 
stepfather would have done 
woman, you do not under 
sionals.” 

I was relieved when a ferry! 
my express messenger came 
said he had called up my ur' 
New York and found out tha’ 
to the wrong station, so he w: 
up on Broadway and deliver | 

“Tf you had not found him) 
been unclaimed baggage, wc 
said. 

Wewent up to Healy and Bi: 
somewhere around Union : 


not know my Uncle Charlie \ 
was my mother’s young half 
I knew vaguely that he wa 
legitimate. Now and then uy 
try curious gifts would arriv! 
Charlie, mostly beaded nov) 
Indian blanket that I liked t) 
like Metamora, and say, “Y! 
for me and I have come. Ij 
want me I will return to my 

When we opened the office 
short and stared in surpris 
thought we had left the Wes? 
I was glad to be back in Ne 
here were Indians and sco 
hair, and squaws sitting ard 


Uncle Charlie was youn 


I asked a young Indian 
nie what he was doing, in 
getting off the Kickap: ls 
She introduced me to her fat 
Thunder Cloud, who sat ont 
fled in a blanket, smokin 
grunted. He had a face li 
(Continued on Pa 
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ELCOME, twice welcome, is a motor car so 
free from care as the new Cleveland Six! 


Welcome, a thousand times welcome, is this 
treat car’s “‘One Shot’’ Lubrication System. For it 
neans goodbye and good riddance to all the usual 
wtomobile bother and expense of keeping the 
chassis at all times thoroughly lubricated. 


_ Talk about simplicity! With a mere press of your 
aeel on a plunger, ‘One Shot”’ lubricates every 
oearing and bushing in the entire 
chassis—ns¢ant/y—al most quicker 
than you can bat an eye! 


And talk about power! Cleveland 
5ix has power to talk about. In 
yen competition with other cars, 
cleveland Six is capturing a long 
‘tring of outstanding performance 


MEEVELAND AUTOMOBILE 


New Model 31 
4-Door Sedan 


*1090 


f. o. b. Cleveland 
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implicity 


anaes 


=p on the plunger-Car’s all oiled/ 


records—particularly in mountain climbing. It 
steps right up the steepest hills as if the hills lay 
down to let it pass! 

Many modern simplicities of engineering make 
for easier steering, more positive brakes, quicker 
starting in cold weather, easier gear shifting. In 
every way you consider it—Cleveland Six is the 
big thing today in its price class. 

Just do a little comparing. That’s the simplest and 
surest way in the world to pick the 
right car. See the new Model 31 
Four-Door Sedan, now $1090; the 
new Model 31 Coupe, now $1035; 
the new Model 43 Special Sedan, 
now $1345; the new Model 43 
Special Coupe, now $1225; prices 
f.o. b. Cleveland. See for yourself! 


Department, 1819 Broadway, New York Gi Gy 
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CAPS oy 
KNICKERS to match 


ie & gages ee a 

The Varsity— “This cap Shari that Bails 
groomed look that you so well know the importance 
of. In a variety of fabrics, exclusive with us. Eight- 
piece crown carefully tailored by Merton Cap 
specialists. Also in tweeds, linen and flannels, 


The Varsity Cap (shown above) Sea: 


Knickers to match . $15.00 


F U.S. 
Merton-Air (8% Oe ), 


the air cooled cap, combines 
style and comfort. Its style 
is accepted wherever sport 
clothes are worn. Its comfort 
is insured by the ventilated 


ventilating 
screen lels 


to circulate inside the cap 
the air in, 


keeping the head cool and | 
the hair healthy. In linen, 
flannels, tweeds and cheviots, plain or fancy. 
Prices $2.50 to $5.00 each. 


Merton-Air shown above in linen $2.50, 
All-linen Knickers to match cap $7.50 


peniemeers aia Pie 

OU will appreciate the advantage 

of now being able to buy Merton 
Knickers to match your caps. Made 
from the same exclusive fabrics, tai- 
lored with the same care as our caps, 
you will find our knickers and caps 
wherever particular men buy. The 
knickers come in three lengths — 
regular, plus two and plus four. 


On sale at the better stores. 
KNICKERS from $5 to $25 
CAPS > from $2.50 to $7 

FREE 
Write for illustrated 
style booklet just issued 
describing the many at- 
tractive Merton Caps 
and Knickers to match. 


Charles S. Merton 


& Company 
210 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


visor that allows fresh air | 
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I thought, but I shook hands with him with 
Minnie’s help. She took his hand and put 
mine in it, and he squeezed it and let go as 
if he had caught a starfish. Uncle Charlie 
told me when we came away that he had 
fought with Sitting Bull at Custer’s last 
stand, but this meant nothing to me then. 
I still have the beaded hunting bag that 
Minnie gave me, and when we were walking 
up Broadway, I know that I kept dropping 
Kickapoo cough candy behind me like 
Hansel in the woods. 

Once when we reached Madison Square 
we had to stop because of a crowd along 
the curb. I thought there must be a parade, 
but I could see only a large open carriage 
with two splendid white horses. In the 
carriage sat a young woman with a black 
jet shoulder cape and a small red velvet 
jetted bonnet with a band of velvet under 
her chin. She did not bow, but smiled 
about her very demurely. I asked Uncle 
Charlie if she was a professional, and he 
told me she was the Jersey Lily, Mrs. 
Langtry. 

The next night we took the boat up to 
New London. I found out now that Great- 
great-grandmother Betsy had taken her 
last nap in the winged armchair, and that 
since Great-grandmother Caroline and 
Grandmother Izola did not agree, grand- 
mother had given up the stage forever and 
had come to live among the Quinebaug 
Hills at Canterbury, Connecticut. I was 
sorry about this, because I knew I should 
miss great-grandmother, with her modera- 
tion and little one-sided smile, and her 
delicious huckleberry pancakes. 

As we drove along the road from Nor- 
wich the next morning I saw a large white 
cupola rise among pines on a hill. There 
were white entrance gates with high posts, 
and we followed a winding drive up to a 
very large white mansion with the first 
real veranda I had seen in New England. 

Grandmother had named it Terrace 
Hall, but people around us called it the 
Mansion House. There had been woolen 
mills at the falls below the crossroads 
where Little River ran. You could see the 
great brown-rock dam from the windows 
of the cupola. Above the falls was an island 
where one could make tepees out of birch 
trees by pulling their tops down and tying 
three or four together, then interweaving 
them with boughs of alder and hazel. 
There were turtle eggs buried in the sand, 
and muskrats that edged out of holes at the 
water line and looked at you. 


The Lady of Shalott at Home 


But up at the house everything was like 
grandmother, and totally unlike the house 
where I was born. Here there were book- 
cases filled with volumes, black-walnut 
bedroom sets with marble tops, and old 
mahogany tables and armchairs and desks 
which delighted me. The circular staircase 
swept up to the cupola, with a mahogany 
hand-carved rail. I learned to start at the 
top and slide down without stopping. 
There was a spacious ballroom with noth- 
ing in it but family portraits. We used to 
spread pears and nuts and apples out on 
the floor and play we were gypsies, myself 
and the children who came up from the 
mill and over the hill to play with me. 

The cupola was my play room. It had 
long narrow windows, four on each side, 
that overlooked the garden and terraces and 
valley for about two miles; but there was 
only one white chimney that I could see. I 
used to make believe that I was Mariana 
in the moated grange up there, and some- 
times the Lady of Shalott, because I could 
look down and see the road to Camelot and 
the island in the river. 

There was a faded splendor about grand- 
mother that always attracted me. I ad- 
mired her foreign manner, the one thing 
that had annoyed Great-grandmother 
Caroline. She belonged to courts and 
kings—even those of footlights. Evenings, 


_ after supper, she would go to the sitting 
' room and in the glow from the old whale- 


oil lamp with its capitol steps of colored 
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marble, she would read aloud from the 
Bible and from Shakspere, a chapter and a 
scene each night, then she would rise and 
leave the book open on the table while she 
walked about, going over whole scenes from 
memory. She had the gift of pointing up 
situations for us, of making characters live. 
She would stop suddenly and visualize 
whatever she was reading, explaining detail 
and locale, dramatizing incidents as she 
went along. 


Shakspere and Dime Novels 


The difficulty was, to an imaginative 
child like myself, that there grew up in my 
mind unconscious analogies between Moses 
and King Lear. Saul seeking the witch of 
Endor, for a fevered mind, became a natural 
comrade of Macbeth and his witches of the 
heath. Esther and Ruth and Deborah, 
even the strategic Herodias and Jezebel, 
joined a group of lovely and distraught 
ladies of the stage, Hermione and Juliet, 
Desdemona and Imogene. It was years be- 
fore I untangled the real from the imag- 
inary. It was during this period, too, when 
I was between six and eight, that I heard 
read aloud the novels of Dickens and Scott 
and Wilkie Collins. 

And as an antidote and mental balance, 
when we walked two miles after mail, my 
young half uncle Harry, who was only four- 
teen, and myself used always to take the 
wrappers off the New York Family Story 
Paper and read the vivid love stories in it. 
I remember one called Lena Dudley’s Peril 
that I never finished, and Mrs. Georgie Shel- 
don became secretly my favorite author 
after I had read, sitting on a fence rail, 
Brownie the Governess. Uncle Harry had 
dime novels, too, borrowed from boy friends, 
and these I read, but I don’t think grand- 
mother knewit. Irecall having chickenpox, 
with Hurricane Nell, or the Rose of the 
Sierras, under my corn-husk mattress, and 
hoping I wouldn’t die before I had finished 
it or anyone had found it. 

Now and then we journeyed up to Bos- 
ton, grandmother and I, to visit relatives 
and call on her old friends of the theater 
world. We stopped at the Tremont House, 
where the huge red plush armchairs and 
glittering chandeliers impressed me more 
than anything. I always enjoyed these 
trips. It was like touching finger tips with 
a past age. We would visit Annie Clarke 
behind the scenes at the Boston Museum, 
where she was leading woman for years, a 
gentle-mannered actress with her hair in a 
heavy braid about her head like a brown 
coronet. 

Another friend was Mrs. D. P. Bowers. 
Miss Clarke played light réles, I think, but 
Mrs. Bowers always seemed tragic, even off 
the stage. The last time I saw her was in 
1889, with the elder Salvini in his last tour 
of America. My mother took me then to 
see Othello, and while we were in her dress- 
ing room we heard Salvini scolding in 
Italian after the curtain had fallen. Mrs. 
Bowers said he was very much vexed be- 
cause one of the supers had made a mis- 
take, a terrible one, onstage during the 
tent scene. He was to stand motionless on 
a certain spot, as the sentinel, and it seems 
he never found the right spot onstage. 
Salvini himself had flown into a rage and 
had driven a nail into the floor and ordered 
him to stand there that night. When the 


' sentinel made his entrance he came along 
the wings, crouching and peering about 


him. Salvini had called to him, and the 
super had said hoarsely, “I’m looking for 
the nail, sir, looking for the nail.”’ Mrs. 
Bowers said he had a strong temper, and 
could hardly keep any actress in his com- 
pany who was willing to play Desdemona, 
as he almost suffocated them in the death 
scene. 

Another day we went to see Madame 
Janauschek in the réle of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, and I cried over her wonderful act- 
ing. When we saw her behind the scenes 
she wasstillin her queen’s costume, with the 
high lace-edged collar. I watched her face 
while people talked about her. She smiled, 
but said nothing until my grandmother 


told her that I had shed real t, 
death scene. 7 

She laid one hand on -. 
“I, too, weep real tears, my chi 

These are a few whose nan 
member. There were many m 
ited us at the hotel. They t 
stage during the Civil War an 
of friends who had played thei 
ment in life’s repertoire: EB, 
John McCullough, Edwin ~ 
Kembles, Macready, the e 
names to conjure the imagi: 
Grandmother would return to 
refreshed and satisfied, taking 
of country living as if she were 
boards again. 

The fall of 1887 my mothe; 
to prepare for a long western ty 
coast in Shaksperean plays. 
with her this time, just the ty 
there began the hurried, excit 
studying and packing that ] 
joyed. We were to leave on W 
Chicago, where the company 
think this was Mr. Miln’s p 
because Adele Payn, Stanislau 
Walter Shaw were in the com 
very happy, as I had never 
west than Wyoming; but e: 
morning I was awakened by 
sitting beside me on my bed y 
around me. She told me that 
had died in her sleep and t' 
friend in all the world was 
She was only forty-nine. It 
possible for that bountiful, t 
nature to have vanished. I} 
grandmother Caroline had g 
I put my arms around my sler 


had to be the oldest grown 
now. The matriarchy had dw 
her and us two little girls. 


Where the T 


There was an auction held 
after the funeral. I didn 
in any of the empty rooms w 
selling off the mahogany a 
parlor set, the bookcases a 
beds, and all the other thi 
home to me. I remember 
with regret when I saw the 
up a whatnot made of va 
strung on spindles. I knew th 
of the spools from great-g: 
stock of everlasting thread, a 
too personal to let it pass 
hands. I knew the books and 
all packed to go out to Chicag 

I did not like the auction, s 
the kitchen door, past the stz 
and tables and earthenware, ¢ 
the lane and climbed over the’ 
went cross lots to the burial gr 
very quiet there. I climbed t 
and slipped down the other s. 
I saw my mother lying with 
hands on my grandmother’s g 
to her very, very softly thr« 
grass, and slipped close to her 
not speak, but she put one arr 
and so we stayed together fc 
know I thought it was too ba’ 
mother could not be with her 
home burial plot at Pasco 
she liked this better, since 
mother Caroline lay next tot 
there. I did not talk to distur 
I can remember noticing 
were withered on the wre 
ered the grave, all except 
tain laurel. By and by 
walked back by the road h 

The next day we left for 
train I found a little girl t 
she asked me where my h 
doubtful myself now, so 
where my mother sat with 
across her lap while she sti 

When I*asked her I s 
deepen in her dear eyes, 4! 
she said, ‘‘ Wherever the t 


Editor’s Note—This is the fir 
Miss Forrester. The next wi 
issue. 
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High Tire Mileage 


Fisk Transportation Cords have already made an enviable 
record for uniformly high mileage. They also have proved 
satisfactory under the most difficult operating conditions. 


These Cords are made under a construction which eliminates 


cross threads, controls spacing and tension of the cords and uni- 
formly surrounds the cords with rubber. Under the process as 
used in manufacture by Fisk it is known as“‘Fisk Fi//er/ess Cord.’ 


The Fisk ‘Transportation Cord is designed especially to facil- 
itate service in every field of transportation. 


For ‘Trucks, Busses, Commercial and Passenger Cars. 


Time to Re-tire 
Get a FISK 
TRADE MARK REG. 
U. S. PAT. OFF. 


TRANSPORTATION 
“‘Fillerless’ 


CORDS 
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at the long narrow speakers’ table; I had 
been asked to speak; Jesse was at the end; 
on his left was Mrs. Chaplin, with Charlie 
next to her; Aileen was at his right; I was 
beside her, and beyond me were Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Nichols. I was surprised to see 
Nichols in California, for since he was an 
English poet, it had occurred to me that he 
would stay in London; but Douglas, he 
told me, had brought him to Hollywood to 
help in the production of The Black Pirate. 
His particular responsibility was to invent 
and watch the movement, the movements, 
of the picture; the composition, to clarify 
it further, of the action. I liked his poetry; 
Cabell, who knew it better than I, was 
wholly delivered to his prose, and it was en- 
gaging to have him so unexpectedly close to 
me. The English masculine face, I re- 
flected, could be singularly attractive, at 
once sensitive, highly amused and reserved. 

During dinner Chaplin was very enter- 
taining; we talked, rather than ate, and we 
smoked a great many cigarettes. 
Yes, Charlie was in splendid spirits; 
but as the dinner drew toward its end 
he fell quiet. Major Hughes, who had 
the ceremonies in charge, glanced 
over at me and nodded, and I knew 
that in a minute more I should have 
to speak. I disliked this excessively. 
I hated speaking quite as much as I 
hated to listen to speeches, and I 
subjected the gathered crowd to the 
nuisance of not more than six sen- 
tences. 

When I had sat down Aileen 
whispered, Look at Charlie! With 
his head bent he was gazing darkly at 
the table. Someone else spoke and 
Charlie’s depression increased. 

I can’t do it, he said to me in 
a low voice; I can’t make a speech; 
it’s killing me. As he said this he 
grew visibly whiter. 

Mrs. Chaplin tried to reassure him, 
but Chaplin was beyond the assist- 
ance of wives. He slipped further 
and further into a pit of abject fright. 
He had been white, but now his face 
could almost be called green. 

How do I know I won’t get up 
and just shout waoof? he demanded. 
How do I know I won’t? he muttered 
gloomily to himself. 

Hughes began a preliminary intro- 
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SHAPES IN LIGHT 


(Continued from Page 27) 


moments when we disliked each other our 
less admirable traits, our doubtful state- 
ments, were bathed in a lucid and unspar- 
ing light. 

What occupied us then was the discov- 
ery that we didn’t like what generally 
were called occasions, parties; we had each 
been to a great many and had come away 
from them almost invariably in an ill tem- 
per. 

I don’t know why you go, I told her. 

I don’t, Aileen replied; you took me. 
was all on your account. 

She wouldn’t be troubled again, I in- 
formed her; after this I’d devote my time 
to showing her how little her father’s lawyer 
had known about dominoes. Then 

You are going with me to a dinner to- 
morrow night, she asserted; it’s a Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer party, and I think you 
will like it. I said that you were coming 
and no one will want to hear you make a 
speech. 


It 


duction that could only have described 
Chaplin. Charlie was announced, and 
he rose with a face of immeasurable 
misery. But, standing, the volume of ap- 
plause instantly floated him upward into a 
state of happy self-confidence; he spoke 
adequately; and then he was so transfigured 
by having that behind him, he put his 
chair up on the table, he climbed boldly up 
after it, and not only repeated his panto- 
mime of the indiscreet bullfighter but 
added to it ascene from the lives of a vol- 
uble Frenchman and his dear friend. 


The Golden Road to Samarkand 


There were, after that, speeches without 
end—more, probably, than I had heard 
throughout all the rest of my existence. 
They had begun long before ten o’clock and 
lasted until well after midnight; the ash 
trays near us began to resemble miniature 
volcanoes. Carmelita was at a table near 
by; she had more orchids, but she was 
without the wide hat, and I tried to ask 
her, by signals, if there would be dancing 
afterward. There wasn’t. I didn’t see 
her again that night, and Jesse left Aileen 
and me at her house, where, not without 
acrimony, we spoke of a number of things 
that had happened, a number of people 
who had bored or annoyed us. I am afraid 
we were both too easily annoyed, since 
rather than ignore what upset us, we were 
instantly drawn into a sharp, a not entirely 
incapable, opposition. When our resent- 
ment was united on a common subject it 
was very comprehensively treated; at the 


finding Walsh. However, as Aileen had 
protested, we were still too early. 

There was the usual bright sunlight, but 
with, in addition, the edge of a wind; and 
the supers, in the thin flowing robes of ro- 
mantic Bagdad, were gathered in all the 
protected angles of incidental buildings. 
We found a place for the car, and with diffi- 
culty, looking for Raoul, we made our way 
through a mob hardly short of insolent. 
There was, in their open comments, a bitter 
and restless, a sharp and questioning, 
humor. We found Walsh at the end of an 
overcrowded, insecure wharf projected over 
the stream, with his continuity clerk and a 
bank of cameras; beyond, on a bridge, was 
a line of cameras, and on the farther shore 
was a third concentrated group. He ad- 
vised us to go there, to see a remarkable 
miniature; and following the bridge, we 
scrambled down a steep mud incline to 
where Walsh’s platforms had been solidly 
built out into the stream. 


Douglas Fairbanks Practicing With the Whip for His Picture, Don 2 


I was on a broad divan with a small table 
conveniently near, and the black chow be- 
side me, and Aileen was beyond in a low 
chair. She was unreasonably alert. I 
asked: 

Have you finished reading The Dark 
Fleece, which is extremely short, or any one 
of the eleven books you’ve begun since I 
came West? 

When, she demanded, had she had time 
for reading? You are always dragging me 
around to these places. Before you ar- 
rived, Thomas and Lydia and Ming and 
Sing and I were very contented. I read a 
lot; but that has been all spoiled. 

I could get someone else to take me about 
Isuggested; but Aileensaid thatshe doubted 
it. No one else would put up with my 
frightful disposition. My frightful dis- 
position! I was up from the couch. If I 
wasn’t afraid the car from the public garage 
wouldn’t wait, I’d say just a little about 
yours. 

Tomorrow, she told me serenely, we are 
goingshopping. You must buy your Christ- 
mas presents. I willstop for you at eleven. 

But instead, starting very much earlier 
than eleven, we drove to Seal Beach to see a 
great mob, in Raoul Walsh’s Hassan, swim 
across a swift piece of water. We were ar- 
rested, wholly without cause—beyond the 
impressive appearance of Aileen’s car, with 
Ming and Thomas—in one of the town- 
ships we passed through. Thomas got lost 
and we were later than I had planned in 


We could then see the amazing facsimile 
of the Oriental city we had left, its walls 
climbing one above the other, its arched 
ways and open paved squares. Suspended 
directly in front of us was a diminished 
elaborate representation of minarets and 
domes; and looking through the camera, 
the miniature almost above us and the far 
city came together in a perfect jointure; it 
was one spectacle from water tosky. Walsh 
was soon with us. Suspended in air was a 
high amplifying horn, a variety of loud 
speaker invented by Allan Dwan, and with 
it he talked to the other bank, perhaps a 
hundred yards distant: Are you ready? 
Make that crowd move faster down the 
steps this time. Bring them in on the left 
there and take those boats out of range. 
Are you ready? Cameras! 

The cameramen were galvanized into 
activity, and colorful throngs and streamers 
of men poured down between the walls of 
the East and plunged into water that 
looked to me to be more than a little cold. 
Outside the angles of the lenses there were 
ropes, boats were ready for any necessary 
rescuing; but against earlier predictions, no 
one was lost. Cut! Raoul shouted, and 
the swimming and paddling mob climbed 
out of the river on every available solid 
place. This happened again and then 
again; the last time the men were required 
to swim almost across the tide; their ex- 
cited faces and laboring arms formed a 
threatening front; I half expected them to 
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Dinner With the Fa 
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The Magic Whip 
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steady nerves and the nicest confidence in 
Douglas’ skill; and then, with the whip 
along the ground, he animated it into live 
serpentine loops and curves. 

I took it from him; it was utterly dead 
and inert, and he warned me to guard my 
eyes. A futile inept movement did noth- 
ing, but a stronger resentful effort brought 
the lash across my face; a third trial tied 
the whip very effectually about my legs, 
and I gaveit up. It needs a lot of practice, 
Douglas observed. Further away, a mus- 
cular figure in white tights was practicing 
on a short slack wire—the solitary Olympic 
athlete from Jerusalem. 

This bodily fineness of Douglas’ I did not 
regard asa slight thing; there was too little 
of it, and it was steadily growing rarer; 
men more and more like myself were the 
rule, half-destroyed by laziness and ease. 
Except for golf, a game that I had come to 
dislike, I had no exercise; honestly, I had 
sunk so low, I didn’t very much want any; 
I had grown so familiar with my reflection 
in mirrors that I had lost consciousness of 
the evident degeneration. If my life de- 
pended on any supreme and continuous 
muscular force, the outcome would be 
doubtful. 


Symmetrical Fairbanks 


What, too, I lamented fully as much as 
that was a general loss of gracefulness; it 
was all very well to talk about imagination 
and understanding, the value and reward 
in the best of my books; I wanted some 
similitude between the body and the state 
of my mind; I wanted to look the way I 
felt. That, naturally, was impossible; pay- 
ments were exacted from every accom- 
plishment; but Douglas had an amazing 
and happy duality. If he had been no 
more than physically. capable, I would 
have enjoyed him—moderately; I could 
have watched him for a short while with 
pleasure and then willingly turned to other 
and more repaying sights; but, damn it, 
as I have said, his mind was as engaging as 
his body. It was never tired or listless or 
the merely shrewd and shallow repetition 
of what it caught from around him. Doug- 
las was never closed to impressions of any 
kind, and he wasn’t bigoted. His only 
rigidity was in his conception of conduct; 
this had never come up with us; but I was 
aware that he had a scant sympathy for 
errors in the accepted scale of moral obli- 
gations. 

Douglas was so lucky that he was a man 
quite without what was regarded as temp- 
tation; in him there was always a whole 
combustion of his power; none was lost, 
none remained unconsumed to distract him 
and turn him from his desired conceptions 
and aims. This didn’t, in the nature of it, 
develop a sympathy for human frailty— 
the quality that Chaplin so signally and 
instinctively possessed—but Douglas was 
the happier for that. All his aspects were 
positive, his voice, his bearing, the interro- 
gation of his brown and vivid looks. The 
word which, it occurred to me, best de- 
scribed him was symmetrical. 

At dinner, on Mrs. Fairbanks’ other side, 
he sat across the table from me, and Lillian 
was at my right. For me, a charming 
grouping. At moments we were sensible 
and at moments ridiculous. Douglas imi- 
tated Chaplin mimicking Samuel Gold- 
wyn’s restrained manner since the great 
and deserved success of his picture, Stella 
Dallas. We moved into the drawing-room 
to see a moving picture that, title and sub- 
ject and setting, has faded from my mem- 
ory; but I remember Mrs. Fairbanks’ 
protests, and Lillian’s. Douglas, do we 
have to watch this, do we have to have all 
of it? Can’t we just cut to the last reel? 
There was a reason for his interest, but the 
picture was so bad that even he soon had 
enough of it; we watched a minute or two 
at the end and then dismissed it forever. 

I was sorry that Douglas and I were al- 
ways so differently occupied, that a conti- 
nent usually separated us. His lot became 
as familiar to me, and as open, as the 
Famous Players-Lasky Studios. Nothing 
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was in progress, and I would idle in the sun, 
have lunch with changing collections of 
figures interesting in themselves or im- 
portant to the world of moving pictures; 
I’d talk to Mrs. Woods. The technical 
staff of The Black Pirate—what little re- 
mained to do of that was being photo- 
graphed at Catalina—had not yet been 
scattered. Douglas practically assembled 
a new one for each picture, and I discussed 
pirates and Howard Pyle and colored pho- 
tography with members of it. I had 
seen none of The Black Pirate yet. Douglas 
had spoken with admiration of Robert 
Louis Stevenson in that connection; I 
didn’t like Stevenson, and I was afraid 
that, for me, it would be hurt by a merely 
pretty conception as well as by the limita- 
tions put on moving pictures. The chance 
was, I told myself, that even Douglas will 
make his pirate sympathetic; he will see 
him through the weakened eyes of the 
present. A pirate, naturally, was no more 
than a murderer in a seaway; in the eight- 
eenth century, violent death, particularly 
in the West Indies, was not of very great 
moment; killing was natural to a buccaneer; 
but today public sentimentality forgave 
murder in no one; the proportion of guilti- 
ness had been magnified. Yes, it was pos- 
sible that all I’d see again would be a 
glorified story for children; polite pirates, 
pirates with consciousness, pirates by force 
of circumstance who detested piracy, pi- 
rates who, at extremity, revealed hearts of 
rubies and of gold, noble shapes in the guise 
of pirates for the purpose of righting un- 
endurable wrongs. There was, for me, 
scant beauty in that. 

I didn’t like Stevenson for the reason 
that what he wrote seemed to me to be 
without essential vigor—with the man him- 
self I had no concern—it had the texture of 
an artificial romance infinitely inferior to 
the beauty of what could be recognized as 
tragic and unconquerable fact. A man 
driven by what he was into piracy in the 
Caribbean Sea, cruel, resourceful, coldly 
passionate, succeeding temporarily by vio- 
lence and treachery under a blazing sun as 
pitiless as himself, such a man in a book— 
and not drifting up under the stern of any 
ship I was on—fascinated me; I could 
understand and believe in him. I had per- 
sonally been several times at the point of 
writing about him; I had already described 
him in a hammock slung in the shade of 
palms where indigo waves broke whitely on 
a white beach. 


Pirates Bold and Maidens Fair 


But, I demanded silently, would Douglas 
do anything of that? Could he if he wished 
to? Probably not. And so, seated with him 
in a projection room, with perhaps a thou- 
sand feet of The Black Pirate before me, I 
was prepared to be charmed by its pictorial 
beauty and disappointed in the character 
and drama. I was charmed, however, and 
not at all disappointed. Here, in lovely 
rocking salt water, in a subdued range of 
color, were the sailing ships of the past, low 
piratical schooners and brigs, and the tow- 
ering gilded sterns of great merchantmen; 
and the schooners were filled with the 
human blackness of the earth. Rotten ras- 
cals of every shade and nationality. 

They moved, under the influence of Rob- 
ert Nichols, in sinister and rhythmic mass; 
negroes with gold collars and Portuguese 
and the half Indians of the Isthmus, Dutch 
and English and Genoese, scandalous Yan- 
kees out of Portsmouth and Chinamen from 
Curacao. The sailors of a captured ship 
were tied in a writhing garland about a 
mast and a train of powder lighted at their 
feet, a hastily swallowed ring was cut from 
the belly where it had lodged; the inevi- 
table, and excusable, lovely lady was threat- 
ened in no vague manner. The longboats 
of the pirates pulled away and there was an 
explosion, a great sheet of scarlet on the 
night, a swift evil reflection across the 
water. 

When, I asked Douglas, can I see the 
rest? This is an absolutely unique and 
marvelous affair. I suppose there has to be 
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a story; in the end you are triumphant and 
justified; individually you will do nothing 
very black; but that doesn’t matter—the 
tone, the spirit, are right. And, Douglas, 
what heavenly pictures! 

Again, I realized, he had enormously 
benefited the medium he worked in; and I 
was struck by his creative unselfishness, a 
star who did not insist on shining alone. 
And yet no other moving pictures were so 
wholly produced, dominated, by a single 
individual; Douglas had a part, an in- 
terest, in every phase of their progress; 
every department was adequately provided 
for and supported; he cast out for the best 
assistance procurable and then drew it all 
back to himself. No one else, conceivably, 
could have made The Black Pirate. 

But then he was an individual, he was 
free; it was his own life, his own concep- 
tion, his own money, he was spending. 
Within the necessary boundaries of his own 
character and understanding, his time, he 
was doing what he admired and what he 
chose. Fortunately, his investment, his 
material expenditure, would be returned to 
him augmented; for then he could con- 
tinue even more freely. 

Douglas liked what money brought, the 
things with it he could gather about him, 
but I doubted if he ever gave money itself, 
as an end, a thought. Certainly he saved 
no cost that might in any way increase the 
effectiveness of his plans; and his prepara- 
tions were exhaustive. Yes, no impersonal 
corporation, no commercial hastiness, could 
have produced The Black Pirate. It was— 
what I had insisted must be the fact if mov- 
ing pictures were to reach the proportions 
of an art—the result of the unpurchasable 
superiority of an individual. Douglas, with 
his known deference to proved special abili- 
ties, was the sole engineer of his own for- 
tunes and films. He had the accent and 
manner of final authority, however it might 
be disguised in intelligent attentions. 


Substance and Shadow 


I drove away from Beverly Hills with 
Lillian, and she said again that we must see 
La Bohéme. I was more than willing. Just 
to sit with her through an afternoon, shut 
away from interruption and the world, was 
in itself enough to charm me completely. 
She left me at her hotel and I went on to 
the Ambassador with Robert. It was, as 
usual, quiet, coolly peaceful, in my rooms; 
there were yellow roses in the sitting room, 
the flower above all others that I preferred; 
everything was in a fixed order. This was 
necessary for me. If my surroundings were 
confused, my thoughts were interrupted 
and scattered; mechanically, I was always 
arranging chairs, putting boxes of cigarettes 
where they belonged, picking up scraps of 
paper. My habit of mind, recovering from 
the incoherencies of youth, had grown to 
be ruled by exactitude. I put my hat and 
stick away, laid my gloves on the precise 
spot where I had found them, dropped the 
bruised camellia from my buttonhole into 
a wastebasket and sank contented into a 
chair. 

The brilliant activity of Douglas, Mrs. 
Fairbanks’ remarkable eyes, Lillian at once 
beside me in her car and remote, like a 
dream, all came back, passed before me, in 
imagination; but, for some inexplicable 
reason, I got no pleasure from them; or 
rather, where I was concerned, they were 
without a sense of reality. I had happened 
to come unexpectedly to California for 
three weeks, they had been glad to see me, 
and when I had gone it would be like a 
shadow dispersed by the sun; I would 
simply cease to exist. And, worse than 
that, they would fade out of my thoughts 
too, Lillian’s loveliness and Douglas’ smile; 
what immediately surrounded, occupied 
me would blot them out. And I began to 
count the people who were important to 
me, who were a part of my fiber, of my- 
self—three, one woman and two men; yes, 
they were constant; the others were like a 
kaleidoscope, figures whirling past me on 
a swift merry-go-round. Some I caught 
momentarily by the hand, or kissed; some 
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I regretted for a little; I saw many go with 
relief; but they all did go; I could keep 
none of them in my mind or heart. . 

Other people—Dorothy, for example— 
made and held affections; she could attach 
herself to a number and retain them; she 
was loyal and—well, I wasn’t. That was 
the unavoidable truth. With me, it re- 
sembled coming back at night to the empty 
rooms in the bungalow at the Ambassador. 
I was relieved, rested, to be alone. The 
things that were essential to me I couldn’t 
be helped in; I was too old to learn; the 
defects of my writing must remain with me 
now until theend. However, as if in a way 
to make up for my loss, I had a very great 
many short happy contacts, moments of 
comprehension and sympathy, with in- 
dividuals whose lives were apparently as 
far removed from me as possible. 

I never passed the cigar stand but I 
stopped to see if a tall fair-haired girl from 
Utah had it in charge. If she had, then I 
would linger, looking over the cigarettes 
and examining cigars, but in reality ex- 
plaining what I thought of everything. 
That girl came to know my likes and dis- 
likes, where I had been, what I had done, 
more fully than anyone directly concerned 
in my affairs. She volunteered very little 
in return, but our understanding was fault- 
less. There was a German waiter, resigned 
to life, who commonly brought my break- 
fast; and with him as well I entered into a 
familiar contact. He approved, it seemed, 
of what I ordered, and he said as much, in- 
variably adding that he had served such a 
dish in some cosmopolitan city of Europe. 
All his thoughts, his patient aspirations, 
returned to the Continent; it was his 
measure of a lost and gay and polite Eden. 
I knew most of the bell boys; there was a 
girl in the hotel drug store who wanted to 
enter the Famous Players-Lasky school; 
although, though Jesse had been in the 
drug store more than once, she hadn’t men- 
tioned this to him. But she did to me—as 
a far less illustrious and impressive per- 
son—and yet when I told her that I was a 
director in the school and suggested that 
she give me her name, she looked doubtful, 
as though I had claimed too much. 


The Pattern of My Days 


With these living threads then I wove 
the essential pattern of my days; they 
were apparently only slight, and yet they 
brought out most of what warmth, what 
attachment, was in me. I turned to them 
instinctively, while a great deal of the rest 
was an effort and a weariness. Yet there 
was this to be said—that while I could 
have written a novel about my chamber- 
maid, I couldn’t about Douglas; one was a 
subject and the other wasn’t. The girl, 
hurrying over her impersonal and endless 
beds, returning at night—with news of 
me—to her other charge, was, as a subject, 
brushed with beauty; but Douglas was 
too complete in himself. And the proof 
of this was that while he might conceivably 
put the girl who made up my rooms into a 
picture, I was worthless for him. 

The truth was that writing had absorbed 
me and spent my emotions; in being faith- 
ful to that I had been drawn away from the 
rest; women, even the loveliest, even Lil- 
lian, had come to be like the tea roses be- 
side me on the table—the exquisite causes 
of perfumed moments and regrets turned 
into paragraphs of prose. I wondered, 
realizing this, if I had been finally defrauded. 
Originally I hadn’t been incapable of ro- 
mantic folly, and the question rose if, in 
losing that, I hadn’t lost too much—in 
comparison to what, perhaps, I had gained. 
Increasing age would account for some of 
my detachment; but not for all; not for 
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most of it. Suppose, for example, that in 
California I had what was termed fallen 
in love and refused utterly to return East. 
Everyone attached to me, responsible for 
me, after failing to move my determina- 
tion, to displace my passion, would have 
given me up and left me in a small semi- 
Spanish house on the mountain. And there 
writing poetry and lyrical prose rather 
than sober novels, or perhaps titles and 
subtitles for moving pictures, I would exist 
in a variable rapturous misery. I would be 
again aware of the moon and walk the 
streets at night. I would, it was necessary 
to believe, be loved, at least for a while, in 
return. And when that was over, I had 
paid so much, I was so desperate, there 
might be a tragedy. Oh, very easily! 

I could see myself with a small pistol, 
stunned by its report and bitten by the 
acid smudge of its smoke, staring at a 
graceful figure fallen forward across a couch, 
face down. I paused in order to discover 
who it would be; but I couldn’t very well, 
at such a time, turn her over. I had no idea 
who it was—any one of the countless lovely 
things I had seen at Raoul Walsh’s. And at 
this the train of my imagination broke. 
How could a vision of love continue when 
I hadn’t the faintest idea of whom I might 
love? It was ridiculous! The thing for you 
to do, I told myself ignominiously, is to get 
into bed. You are simply a fool and very 
soon, indeed, you will be an old fool. And 
then I turned the light out on my mental 
vagaries and went with safe propriety to 
sleep. 


A Hunt Breakfast With Sonnets 


I got up early, as a tonic to my thoughts 
and went to the breakfast given by a riding 
club I’d spoken of. There was a huge 
table, laid to form an oval, more or less in 
a grove of trees, and all the while I was eat- 
ing I was trying to determine if I was cold 
enough to recover my overcoat. Everyone, 
practically, was in riding clothes; and 
though it was a club of men, there were a 
few women invited for this special occasion; 
and remembering the six sentences at the 
dinner to Douglas and Mrs. Fairbanks, I de- 
cided to improve on them, and reduced my 
speech to one compound sentence. It had 
the success its briefness deserved, and I re- 
turned to my plate. Some club affairs fol- 
lowed, an argument over whether or not 
it should indorse a state bill in favor of 
racing; allusions were made to the throngs 
of people who visited California and to the 
liberal laws of Florida. Nothing, however, 
happened; the resolution to support the 
bill was laid over until a committee ap- 
pointed to examine its provision had re- 
ported upon it; and the breakfast came to 
an end; but not, however, before some 
photographs were taken. There had been, 
at a riding club, songs, a generality of 
speeches, and the reading of poetry, a va- 
riety impossible to accomplish in the East. 

Chester County, where I lived, was the 
most celebrated fox-hunting countryside in 
America; at the Dower House, on nights 
of the summer moon, I could hear the bay- 
ing of the hounds from the West Chester 
Hunt Kennels; I was familiar with farmers’ 
hunt breakfasts, with drags and flat races, 
point-to-point races and steeplechases, and 
with traditional scarlet coats at dinner; but 
I had never before been to a sporting oc- 
casion where one of the gentlemen read a 
sonnet. It seemed to me to be a very no- 
table and civilizing innovation. When I got 
back, the whole day, starting so early and 
so vivaciously, was disorganized; I went 


alone to the Montmartre for lunch, and 
when George Melford told me most of the 
plot for the moving picture then in his head 
I still couldn’t arrange my thoughts. It had 


young man was-to have 
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A Masculine Cinderei 


“Not this one,’”’ she told m 
It is, really. No, you musts 
impossible. The next. I hay en’t an 
what he will think.” 
I didn’t care; we were safe 
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ing paper and a very old 
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d and three leading men sim- 
to and from the studio, her 
_a chinchilla wrap and her 


uence—but I’d made it clear 
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tudes of a Scenario 
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March 10, 186— today they 
dinner. i dident have enny. 
dtost and a apple. gosh corn 
bage. all i cood eet was the 
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THE SATURDAY 


suggested that I tell the story to Mr. Ralph 
Block, who had charge of the selection of 
stories. I did this very gladly, since, though 
the story was complicated, it was very 
clearly in my mind, and, depending on the 
detail I included, I could recount it fully 
in a half hour or slightly more. 

I told the story of Flor de Noche to 
Ralph Block and he liked it; he believed it 
would work; and he asked me to repeat 
it to Mr. Willis Goldbeck, who had been 
chosen to make the scenario from my in- 
vention. I told it to Mr. Goldbeck; he 
agreed with Mr. Block that it was very 
possible, particularly for Pola, and at once 
they took me again to Jesse, so that he 
could hear the story. By then I was more 
than familiar with it, my throat was a trifle 
rough and I went back to the Algonquin 
Hotel spent in energy if not yet in enthusi- 
asm. I returned to West Chester; Pola, 
who had sailed from Europe for New York, 
arrived, and I got a telegram asking me to 
come immediately to New York and tell 
her the story of my nocturnal flower. I did 
this at once, naturally; now, with all its 
embellishments, it took nearly an hour; 
and when I had finished, and was drinking 
some cold but very grateful tea from a long 
neglected cup, she was wholly encouraging. 
I saw her the next day; we went over the 
story lightly; and then, once more in Penn- 
sylvania, I was asked to come again to 
New York, to tell the story of Flower of 
Night to Mr. Courtland Smith, who, repre- 
senting Mr. Hays, had arrived from Wash- 
ington for that purpose. 

When, on a July day of unendurable 
heat, I reached the Famous Players-Lasky 
offices on Fifth Avenue, I found waiting 
for me Pola, Jesse, Mr. Smith, Mr. Walter 
Wanger, Mr. Willis Goldbeck, Mr. Ralph 
Block and Paul Bern, the director. I 
thought, splendid, they are all here and 
I’ll never have to tell this cursed story 
again. For that reason I proceeded care- 
fully and at length. I was more than com- 
monly weary at the end, and Mr. Courtland 
Smith wasn’t sure that the Mexican Gov- 
ernment would find it sympathetic. But, 
I pointed out, I have kept within the limits 
they placed—there isn’t an Indian, not an 
adobe hut, and no objectionable politics; 
and they selected Victoriano Huerta— 
they handed him to me. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Smith repeated, there 
was a chance they wouldn’t approve of it, 
and Jesse looked depressed. At the same 
time, he added, I wish the end could be a 
little happier; Mr. Wanger had another 
idea for the end, which he told me privately 
by a window; Mr. Goldbeck defended the 
present arrangement; and Mr. Zukor put 
his head in at a door and at once prudently 
withdrew it. 

“Tf the Mexicans won’t like this,’ Mr. 
Bern said, “‘we’ll take it out of Mexico and 
put it in a Central American country; that 
wouldn’t affect the story at all.” 

“Better still,” Mr. Wanger added, ‘“‘we 
will place it in a mythological South Amer- 
ican country and end all the trouble at 
once.” 

Thus ending the trouble, they looked at 
me. 

“‘T suppose that wouldn’t hurt it,’’ I re- 
plied; “I suppose not.” 

Through the weeks past both Mr. Bern 
and Mr. Goldbeck had been in West 
Chester; and, on the terrace of the Dower 
House, so that they would comprehend 
every turn of the action, they had each 
asked me to explain the story again; and 
nearly every morning, since then, with Mr. 
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but when i spoke to her she whinnied. 
father sed tonite i cood eet moar prety soon. 
he sed the fact that the wind dident blow 
me away today spoiled his trade with 
Barnum and he had rote him not to come. 
he sed it was tuff to lose so mutch money. 

Thursday, March 11, 186— it has been 
vacation sense last saterday and i have lost 
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Goldbeck in the rooms where I wrote, I 
told him the story, part by part. I suppose 
you could lay it in an imaginary country, I 
admitted to the engaged assembly in Jesse’s 
large and delightful office; and as I said 
this something of my interest in Flower 
of Night, in moving pictures, evaporated, 
died. Anyhow, my actual connection with 
that picture was at an end; the rest was to 
occur in California; and, leaving open the 
unimportant question of locality, I re- 
turned to my own setting and labors. 

Where, I wondered, had they laid Flower 
of Night, a story painfully evolved in 
Mexico from Mexican character and his- 
tory andscenes? Was it in Central America 
or purely a thing of air? And then, by 
telegram, I learned that it was, after all, a 
simple American narrative of early Cali- 
fornia! Some changes had to be made, 
naturally, but they were very slight; the 
Mexican Government had absolutely dis- 
claimed all connection with it, they would 
regard an effort to place it in any other 
Pan-American country as mere subterfuge, 
and looked on a mythical land with sus- 
picion. And so, when, at last, I saw Flower 
of Night, most generously credited to me, 
there were certain passages, aspects, to say 
the least, that I found strange. 


Creating Pictures 


But this wasn’t Jesse Lasky’s fault; the 
blame was to be equally divided between 
the system of his corporation, the Mexican 
Government and me. Looking back, I 
could see that the story originally wasn’t 
so good as I had thought it to be—there 
was too much action and not enough 
emotion. I had complained about the 
loose construction of moving pictures, de- 
claring that they had neither beginning nor 
middle nor end; and, as a result, Flower of 
Night reached the other extreme; it was 
constructed with the neatness, and a great 
deal of the monotony, of the pattern on a 
checkerboard. It wasn’t absolutely bad; 
it was better, I still insisted, than most 
moving pictures; but if it had been made 
exactly as I had planned it, I would have 
been dissatisfied with the result. It 
wouldn’t have been good enough to have 
justified my engagement and hopes. Doug- 
las showed me that. It could never have 
been in the same world with Stella Dallas 
or The Big Parade. 

No, a picture worth the effort wasn’t to 
be made offhand, between, as it were, 
novels; it required long preparation and 
thought and, more than anything else, 
genuine creative emotion and integrity. 
Those were not superficial qualities, but 
neither were they singular; there was no 
reason, I told myself stubbornly, why I 
couldn’t, in the proper circumstances, ac- 
complish them all. I got up, I was so 
widely awake; and, with a cigarette, 
moved restlessly from room to room, 
faintly lighted by the street lamps outside. 
Here I was facing the possibility, remote 
but actual, of being implicated in another 
picture. Perhaps; but this conclusion, at 
least, I reached—that I wouldn’t sacrifice 
a page of my writing; if I could make a 
picture between the necessities of that I’d 
be glad to; but aside from that the industry 
as it was so widely and acutely called, was 
not for me; I was too old, too far gone, I 
saw, in the reprehensible luxuries of an art 
for industries. 


Editor’s Note—This is the second of three articles 
by Mr. Hergesheimer. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 


_ PLUPY’S LIFE IS DESPAIRED OF 


neerly a weak of it. today i was well enuf 
to go down stares and waulk out a little. it 
was sunny but there was a cold wind. i herd 
a blew bird but coodent see him. but it al- 
ways maiks a feller feal better to hear a 
blew bird. befoar long i shall hear a robin. 
bully. this afternoon eyrybody is going 
down town. 
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Three suggestions in 
Farberware—\ong known for 
its substantial and serviceable 
character. Always appropri- 


ate for gift purposes; always 
useful in your own home. 


Casserole 

An attractive perforated design. 
Beautifully nickel plated. Equipped 
with a nationally known guaranteed 
cooking glass, with engraved lid. 


Pie Plate 


A splendid example of modern de- 
sign. Beautifully nickel plated. 
Equipped with a nationally known 
guaranteed pe glass. 


i am going to be alone. i} 


Bread Tiay 


Handsomely perforated and en- 


graved design. Beautifully nickel 
plated. A useful decoration for the 
table. One of our finest pieces. 
Farberware Utility Gifts are modestly priced, 
ranging from $3 to $10. 

The name Farberware stamped on every 
piece. For sale by leading dealers. 


S. W. FARBER, Inc. 
141-151 S. Fifth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Adjusto-[ite 


“Tt Clamps 


Everywhere’’ 


Just what you need for 
reading, writing, shav- 
ing, sewing, dressing, 
etc. Protects the eyes. 
Make sure you get the 
genuine Adjusto-Lite. 
Guaranteed for five 
years. Solid brass: ee 95 
Bronze, Nickel and White Enamel finish: 
West of the Mississippi, 25c additional. 
S. W. FARBER, Inc. 
141-151 S. Fifth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ck SS Se Se 


$4.45. 
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Buckhect 
Boot No. 20, 
Patented. 


The far West 


perfected 
this boot! 


Patented moccasin-style 
vamp—Indian-Tan process 
(oil-in-the-leather) 


NECESSITY was the ‘mother of in- 

vention’’ which made California the home 
of this type boot. Buckhects were designed 
years ago for the strenuous work of building 
a new country. 


To obtain a soft, pliable, yet wear and 
water-resisting leather, the Indian-Tan proc- 
ess was perfected in California. Oz/ is 
tanned right into the leather instead of merely 
being applied after tanning. This process 
keeps the leather pliable, defies moisture, 
lengthens wear. 


Then the Buckstrip, moccasin-style vamp 
was invented and patented. This is rein- 
forced by a soft, firm leather lining making 
a double vamp to further keep out dampness. 


No wonder that Buckhect Indian-Tan proc- 
ess Boots are the outdoor shoe of America. 
A standby with sportsmen, lumbermen, en- 
gineers, truck and bus drivers, farmers, 
construction workers, railroad men, etc. 


Our Special Offer 


Over 5000 dealers in the United States sell 
our boots. Where we have no dealer, we will 
fill your order by mail. We pay all parcel post 
charges. Our special f 
method insures per- . 
fect fit. If not satis- 
factory upon receipt, 
shoes may be returned 
and money refunded. 


In New York: The H. & D. 
Folsom Arms Co., 314 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


In Chicago: Von Lengerke 
& Antoine, 33 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, III. 


** Buck- 
moccasin-style-vamp 


Buckhect patented 
strip” 
with soft leather lining, gives 
double vamp to keep out 
dampness. 


Indian-Tan process leather, 
perfected in California, by 
which ot] is tanned into the 
leather—not merely applied 
afterwards. Insures utmost 
water-resistance—pliability. 


BucKINGHAM & Hecnt, 82 First St., San Francisco 


Buck Hect 


INDIAN-TAN PROCESS 
(Oil-in-the-leather) 


Buckingham & Hecht, 
82 First Streer, San Francisco, Calif. 
Gentlemen: Send me without charge, 
the Buckhect style book. 


Name 
Address_ 


THE SATURDAY 


wanted mother to let me have some of the 
fellers up but she sed she was afrade it mite 
be two mutch for me and i mite have a 
relaps. 

so i have maid up my mind that as soon 
as they are all out of site i will have all i 
want to eat. i have been most starved to 
| deth. i know what the feller went throug in 
the book when he sed 


give me three granes of corn mother 
give me 3 granes of corn 

to keep the little life there is in me 

till the coming of the morn. 

i am dieing of hunger and cold mother 
dieing of hunger and cold 

and haff the aggony of sutch a deth 
my lipps have never told. 


i learned that peace oncet to speek in school 
and that is why i know it so well. i can 
hardly wait until they have all went. 

Friday, March 19, 186— i have had a 
relaps. a awful one and for 2 days i was 
gave up for ded. father sed if it hadent 
been for doctor Bill Perry old Ammi Wigin 
wood have had a gob. old Ammi is the man 
whitch berrys peeple whitch is ded. the 
fellers maid up a poim about Ammi whitch 
went like this 


am i Ammi 

or am i not Ammi 
if iam not Ammi 
who in thunder am 1. 


well father he sed old Ammi was teribly 
disappointed. mother sed if she dident 
know how scart father was when i was die- 
ing she woodent like to hear him goke now i 
am better. well it is a very paneful story 
and i cant wright it now. 

Saturday, March 20, 186— i am getting 
better so fast that i shall be able to wright 
it all out tomorrow or nex day. 

Sunday, March 21, 186— am better now 
and can wright my story. i mite as well do 
that because i cant do ennything else. well 
the afternoon the folks all went down town 
i went down to the kichen and the pantry. 
i got sum cold corn beef and sum milk and 
boiled 3 eggs and 2 peaces of mince pie and 
bread and butter and a big peace of frute 
cake and 2 apples and et them all. then i 
smoaked 6 sweet firn cigars. then i washed 
the dishes and cleened up and put every- 
thing back except the corn beef and milk 
and boiled eggs and mince pie and frute 
cake and apples. 

i dident want enny supper and mother 
asted me if i was sick. but ised no because 
i wasent sick only i dident want to eat soi 
went to bed erly. 

well in the middle of the nite i had auful 
panes. i thougt i wood die. father and 
mother got up and put hot cloths on my 
belly and rubbed me and gave me mustard 
and water to drink and it maid me wirse. 
then father hiched Nellie up and went down 
for doctor Perry and he came up and sed 
sumthing must be did at onct. so he give 


| me a subteranean interjection in my arm 2 


or 3 times and then he sed he wood get a 
stomach pump and off he and father went. 
i felt kind of floty. then i wondered whether 
he wood bring up a iron pump with a iron 
handle like Pewts fathers pump or a wood 
pump or a chane pump like old J. Alberts. 
then i kind of wondered if they wood find a 
bull frog in me like we did onct in Beanys 
pump or a green snaik. i felt as if i was full 
of fish hooks or porkipine quills. ennyway 
i dident cair mutch what kind of a pump it 
was or what they found in me unless it was 
a toad. i dont beleeve i cood stand a toad. 

well bimeby they come back with the 
pump and it wasent enny of them kinds of 
pump and dident have enny chane or handel 
and not even a bucket and a rope to hich 
to it and wind round a winlass. i am sorry 
because i wondered how they wood have 
went about it to let a bucket down my 
gozzle. 

ennyway i dont see why they called it a 
pump becaus it was only a rubber pipe 
with sum brass or silver on it and i wasent 
going to open my mouth until father he 
maid me. 


well first doctor Perry wood pump me 
until i was prety dry and then he wood 
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pull up his old pipe and maik me swalow a 
couple of quarts of warm water and then 
pump me dry again and then he wood poar 
sum moar warm water down my gozzle 
jest like when a feller poars hot water down 
a pump whitch has froze up. bimeby he 
sed he gessed i was out of danger. 

but the next day he had to come up and 
pump me out again and give me another 
subteranian interjection. it was 3 days be- 
foar i was out of danger and well enuf to 
have doctor Perry talk to me and i wish 
you cood have hird him. he wood start to 
say sumthing and then he wood pick up a 
vase and say Joanna, Joanna is mother you 
know, where did you get this, and then he 
wood say to aunt Sarah, Sarah do you re- 
member old Man Diar and when he licked 
young Sam by dropping a five cent peace in 
a empty barrell and when young Sam was 
bent over reeching for it he licked him with 
a cart stake. well that is the way he taulked 
but he sed that i wood die if i tride enny 
moar xperiments and he sed the laws of 
helth was like the laws of the medes and 
percherons and if they was broke a feller 
was in danger of deth. 

i gess he was scairt two as well as father. 
i herd father tell mother that it wood have 
been a grate blow to him to lose me. he sed 
evry time he come home he wondered what 
sort of a dam scraip i had got into sence he 
had went away in the morning and what 
sort of a story i wood maik up to get out of 
it. he sed it apealed to his gambling spirit 
and was jest like betting on a horse race 
and if i had dide there woodent be enny 
moar fun in life until Frankie and Ned 
grew up big enuf to get into scraips. 

{I am well within the facts when I say 
that both Frankie and Ned fulfilled father’s 
expectations—H. A. S.] 

he sed he hadent saw mutch improve- 
ment in me sensei got away from Pewt and 
Beany and if he got a chanct to hire a 
house down town he wood doit. goshi wish 
he wood. 

it is funny but when i was sufering so 
mutch aggony i wished i was ded, and 
when the doctor had jabbed his little pop- 
squirt into my arm and i felt better and 
kind of floty i dident cair mutch whether i 
dide or not. i kind of wanted to die then 
and i kept wondering who i wood see if 
i dide. 

i have never saw my granfather Shute 
and i had herd so mutch about him that i 
thougt i wood like to see him and find out 
jest what sort of a boy father was. then i 
had never saw my uncle Henry whitch i 
was naimed for. father always sed he was 
the smartest feller whitch ever lived and 
went to Dartmouth college and roomed 
with Daniel Websters son and dide very 
young. father sed he naimed me after him 
because he thougt i mite amount to sum- 
thing but i had disappointed him almityly 
and he had thougt of changing my naim to 
Annynias or sumthing like that. so i 
wanted to see uncle Henry and see if he was 
sutch a hel of a feller as father sed he was. 

then i was almost willing to die enny 
time to see granmother again and my little 
brother Willie whitch dide when he was 
3 three years old. enny of us wood be will- 
ing in our family. 

so when doctor Perry sed he gessed i 
wood get well i was disapointed and cried. 
of coarse i had delirious tremens from the 
subteranean interjections the doctor had 
give me and i dident know what i was doing 
for a long time. of coarse the fac that i was 
a unitarial and gnew there wasent enny hel 
was a grate releef to me. 

then i wondered if i wood see George 
Washington and find out what he thought 
of my prise composition whitch dident taik 
the prise after all and old John Whealrite 
whitch discovered Exeter and i wanted to 
find out who struck Billy Patterson becaus 
i have herd moar peeple ask about that 
then about enny other thing and nobody 
appeared to know ennything about it. 
ennyway that is sumthing that had augt to 
be cleared up sumtime becaus proberly a 
lot of fellers has been suspected whitch 
dident do it whitch is wirse than doing it 
and not being suspected. 


ennyone whitch has went 
years with Pewt and Beany as 
what it means to be suspecte 
whitch he has not did a 
better than Pewt Puring 
to do sumthing and have 
round after fellers whitch dj 
dident know ennything abo 
Monday, March 22, 186— 
a lot better now. i can eat 
and i am going to be cairful yc 
to ride today. the roads are 
town. i dident think i cood ] 
so i took Plug Atherton y 
went fast but dident p 
got home Plug helped n 
i think she was glad to s 
nibling at my coat. i saw 
and Ed Tole and a lot of feller 
seamed glad to see me anc 
hadent dide. 
jest think while i was s 
naim of whitch i shall ne 
family moved back to Ney 
never see her again but i do 
the birds are coming ba 
most time to set a hen so 
rite. of course i have lost ak 
marble seeson whitch begin 
bare ground shows in fron! 
house and the saw mill and 
mudisdry. andihavelo 
whitch means a good deal 
but never mind. it is fin 
althoug i am as hungry as 
time i am going to be cairf: 
good to know how menny 
had got. inever gnew it b 
Beany come up and Ed T 
Chadwicks come up and fit 
Mannix brougt over his red 
bit me wirse than Gimmy Fi 
munk did and i had a fine time 
and besides that father has ] 
taik us all to Washburns Gr 
with indians and evrything. be 
my life was dispaired of Dolly Bi 
to the town hall and played Has 
the gipsy queen and of 
coodent go until they foun 
lived or dide. but father is 
all rite. so on the hoal i 
dident die and most evrybody 
whitch sirprizes me verry mu 
ing the things peeple have o: 
me. 
Tuesday, March 28, 186- 
think. gosh hooray. fathei 
house down on Coart Stree 
where we lived befoar. but 
swampscott hotel and jes 
stables. it is the house old Gi 
in. it is a splendid house. 
piazza in front and high ster 
to swing on and a big g 
trees and pear trees and plu 
graip vines and a barn and 
and a splendid hen house and 
of all there is a high board fe 
all round it. 
there is 2 big horse chesnu 
of the house and evry fall there 
and buchels of horse chesnut 
ple and to tie strings to and 
wires. inever xpected to have 
in my life. 
then again if you have 4 
stick you can plug a horse 
almost as far as you can ah 
if you dont let them get two 
go straiter even if they do 
hard. ; 
but the best of evrythin 


day. father says the pap 
passed yet whitch means 
not his yet but he says 


gess me and Pewt and E 22 
plenty to do when we get to; 
but i am triing hard to mal 
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and have a good time, and not start worry- 
ing till afterward.” 

“Be too late then,’’ he reminded her. 
““You’re awful foolish. You’ve got enough 
so we could get married and get along all 
right. But if you spend it all we'll have 
kind of a hard time.” 

“You won’t have to marry me,” she as- 
sured him. 

“But I want to marry you,” he urged; 
and she got a faint tremor of happiness 
out of that, for he had never said so much 
before; had urged their marriage rather as 
a matter of expediency than of desire. 
““Only I don’t want you should go and be 
so foolish.” 

“T know,” she agreed. ‘‘ You think it’s 
foolish, and the people here will all think 
I’m foolish. But I’m sick of being sensi- 
ble.’”’ She hesitated as though listening to 
her own words and liking their sound. 
“I’m sick of being sensible,’ she repeated 
warmly. ‘I don’t know as I’ll ever be sen- 
sible again. I’m sick of living in this house, 
and teaching music, and wearing brown. 
I’m going to be as foolish as I can for a 
while.” 

“You'll be sorry,”’ he warned her. 

She shook her head. 

“No,” she retorted. “‘No. Oh, I may be 
unhappy, but I won’t besorry. I may have 
a miserable time, but I’ll be glad. It’s just 
something I’ve got to do, Luther.” 

“You'll get over feeling that way in a 
little while,’”’ he urged. ‘‘You’re bothered 
now, with Armen just dead and all. Upset, 
prob’ly. But you wait a while and you'll 
get over it.” 

“T don’t want to get over it,’’ she told 
him softly. 

“You’ve always had better sense,’ he 
said critically. ‘‘I never looked to see you 
make a fool of yourself.”’ 

She hesitated, then laughed a little. 

“‘Didn’t you ever do anything foolish, 
Luther?” she challenged. ‘‘ Never do any- 
thing you knew was foolish, but thought 
would be fun anyway?” 

“‘What are you going to do in Boston?” 
he asked. 

Her eyes were thoughtful. 

“Well,” she said, ‘I don’t know. It will 
depend on what happens, some. But Mary 
Brant’s going with me, and I’m going to buy 
a lot of pretty clothes.” 

“You can buy clothes here—at Stone’s,”’ 
Luther urged. ‘‘They’ve got nice dresses in 
the window.” 

She said, gently enough, “‘ You see, Lu- 
ther, I want to do things I haven’t always 
done. It’s just that I want to go somewhere 
and do different things. There are so many 
things no one ever does in East Harbor, and 
I want to do them.” 

He protested suspiciously. “‘I’ve been to 
Boston. Folks act about the same there. 
You won’t be let.” 

She laughed. ‘“‘I’m not going to be a dis- 
grace to you, Luther,”’ she promised. “‘Un- 
less being happy is—disgraceful.”’ She had 
a curious inclination to bubble with laugh- 
ter, but Luther was so exceedingly serious 
that she was afraid he would be wounded. 

““When you coming back?” heasked, and 
his tone was unhappy. 

“*T don’t know,” she confessed. “‘I don’t 
really know what I’m going to do. That’s 
the fun of it.” 

“‘T guess you'll be back in a week or two,” 
he suggested, something like a plea in his 
voice. 

“T may be back right away,” she con- 
ceded. ‘But I don’t think so. I may not 
come back for weeks, Luther, orformonths.’’ 
Her eyes widened as though they looked 
upon a dream. ‘“‘I may not come back at 
Allee 

He hesitated. ‘‘I’ve been planning on us 
marrying,” he reminded her. 

““I know,” she agreed. 

“Don’t you figure to?” he insisted. 

**T don’t know.” 

“You're going to,” he said doggedly. 
“I’m going to keep at it till you do.” 


’ 
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She colored a little, happily. 

“Are you?” 

“You better figure to come back in two 
weeks,” he urged. “‘ What you taking Mary 
with you for? To cook?” 

Emily May waved her hand airily. 

“All great ladies have a maid,” she told 
him. 

“You won’t get her to stay away more’n 
two weeks,”’ he warned her. 

“‘She’s devoted to me,” she said, with a 
curious air. A more discerning man might 
have guessed that she was playing a part, 
but Luther only thought she seemed queer. 

“Better stay about two weeks,” he urged. 

“T don’t think so,’’ she told him. 

“T’ll look for you,” he said. 

She hesitated. ‘‘I’ll write you, Luther,” 
she promised. ‘“‘I’ll let you know if I’m 
coming back then.” 

“You ain’t planning to go right away, 
are you?”’ he hazarded, catching at a new 
hope. 

““Tomorrow, on the afternoon boat,” she 
replied. 

“Well, I’ll look for you about two weeks 
from now, then,” he said again. He got up 
to go. ‘‘Unless you change your mind,”’ he 
added. 

She rose to say good-by. 

“I’m not going to change my mind,” she 
assured him. 

“‘IT_wish you would,” he confessed, the 
word catching in his throat; and for a mo- 
ment Emily May was dismayingly near 
defeat. For Luther wasanice boy. She won- 
dered whether he would try to kiss her good- 
by; and she knew that if he did, and did it 
in just the right way, she would stay here 
and never go away at all. She wanted to go 
away, but she wanted Luther to kiss her, 
too; and she let this appear in her eyes, in 
her posture, in her smile—not tangibly. 
There was nothing upon which you could 
lay a finger; but anyone who knew the 
signs would have recognized them, would 
have perceived the fact that Emily May 
wanted to be kissed. 

Perhaps Luther did recognize the signs; 
it is never possible to count too certainly on 
the insensibility of a sensible young man. 
But if he did his courage failed him, for he 
only held out his hand. 

“T wish you would,” he repeated. 

Emily May sighed, and the signs disap- 
peared, and her tone was merely kind. 

“T’ll let you know,”’ she promised. 

So Luther went home, and Emily May 
went upstairs to play with her dreams. 


II 


T IS no light matter to go away from a 

small town where you have lived almost 
all your life when everyone thinks you are 
foolish to go; and perhaps if everyone had 
been in fact united against her, Emily May 
might never have gone. But Arthur Tuck 
and his Dora supported her, seeming to 
share her delight in her dreams; and Ar- 
thur took charge of all the necessary practi- 
cal arrangements. Emily May said she 
wanted a great deal of money to spend right 
away, and he arranged with the bank for a 
mortgage on the old house and the fine 
pieces that furnished it; and he promised 
that if she needed more funds there were 
bonds that could be sold. He advised her 
to open an: account in one of the Boston 
banks and arranged this for her. Thus Ar- 
thur took care of everything except the 
business of packing her bag, and Mary Brant 
did that. 

Emily May took only one small bag with 
her, for she meant to throw the past aside 
just as soon as she could get to a suitable 
shop. She had kept her plans to herself till 
the day before she was to leave, when she 
told Luther. But he told others, and they 
came hurrying to warn her that she was 
making a mistake, so that Emily May was 
very glad indeed when she had said the last 
good-by, answered or ignored the last re- 
monstrance and locked herself in her state- 
room with Mary Brant. Even then she did 


not feel safe till the whistle blew its signal 
to cast off the lines and she felt, far beneath 
her in the boat, the rumble of the reversing 
engines. 

“T suppose I’m a fool,” she said then, a 
little tearfully, to Mary Brant. 

The wise old woman calmly took Emily 
May’s head upon her spare bosom—they 
were sitting on the edge of the lower berth 
and the posture was extremely awkward and 
uncomfortable—and spoke reassuringly. 

“There, if I was you,” said Mary, ‘‘I’d 
cry some. You’ll have a homesick spell. 
But you did just right and you’ll not be 
sorry long.” 

Emily May giggled through her tears. 

“Uncle Armen will turn in his grave, the 
way I’m going to spend money.” 

Mary smiled. ‘‘That’s right; think of 
what a time you’re going to have. And 
what’s the good of money anyway, if you 
don’t spend it? I’ve saved my money for 
the many a year, but I never got the satis- 
faction out of a bank book that I do out of a 
new bonnet now and then. I shall spend a 
bit myself, my dear.” 

So by this and that Emily May felt bet- 
ter before they had rounded the first point 
down the bay. But just the same she did 
not go down to dinner. There might be 
East Harbor folk aboard, and Emily May 
did not wish to answer questions. In the 
morning, in Boston, she took care to be 
ready to go ashore very quickly after they 
berthed; and when she and Mary Brant 
were safely in a taxicab she felt herself free 
at last; and she pulled down the curtain in 
the rear window as though to shut out all 
the past. She was no stranger in Boston, 
for she had had a year at the Conservatory 
three or four years before. So she knew 
exactly what she meant to do and where 
she meant to go; and twenty minutes after 
the boat docked she and Mary walked into 
the lobby of the hotel she had chosen, and 
Emily May tried to appear extremely sure 
of herself as the clerk behind the counter 
turned to face her. 

““A room—a corner room,” said Emily 
May distinctly. ‘‘And an adjoining room 
for my maid.” 

The clerk thrust toward her a pad on 
which to register, and she wrote quickly: 
“Emily May Cutter and maid.”’ But when 
she came to the column headed “‘ Residence”’ 
she set down ‘‘ New York” without a quiver; 
and the clerk glanced at the sheet and said 
respectfully, ‘“‘Third floor, Miss Cotter?” 

Emily May started to correct him and 
then held her tongue. 

“Very well,’’ she agreed; and a moment 
later she and Mary were following the bell 
boy to the elevator. In their rooms, Emily 
May gave the boy half a dollar; and his 
face broadened into a grin of honest sur- 
prise. Such a sober brown dress usually 
meant only a dime, perhaps not even so 
much as that. 

“Thank you, miss,’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ Any- 
thing you want, miss? Anything I can get 
for you?”’ 

Emily May looked to Mary Brant for 
strength, but her voice was steady enough. 
“Please have them send the barber to my 
room,” she replied: 

He grinned again. ‘‘Going to bob it?” 
he inquired. ‘‘Karl’s the best in town at 
that, but he don’t come in till ten o’clock.”’ 

‘‘That will be time enough,” she assented. 

He shook his head. ‘‘He’s dated up,’ he 
told her. ‘‘ You have to put in your name.” 

Emily May smiled; and she said confi- 
dently, ‘I’m sure you can bring him here 
promptly for me if you choose.” 

His eyes lighted. ‘“‘Sure, miss. I'll fix 
it.” And he waited expectantly. But Emily 
May had Yankee blood in her and a trick 
of wanting value for her money. 

“You come up with him,” she told the 
boy; and he touched his cap in smart agree- 
ment and retired. Emily May swung to 
Mary and hugged the little old woman rap- 
turously. ‘‘Yousee!’’ she cried. “‘ You see! 
I can do it as well as anyone.” 


, 


Mary Brant took her capabl 

“You take off your clothe 
“Lie down and rest till he 
unpack and put things in right 
this afternoon we can go and 
plenty of time.” : 

Emily May obeyed readily ¢ 
is to say, she lay down, but 
rest. Her thoughts were to 
had to be ready when Kar 
rived under escort of the b 
tented the boy and dismis 
then, in a chair before her o 
submitted herself to Karl’s 
told her how lovely her hair w 
his scissors ranged through it, 
shuddered at theirraspingno 
Brant let down her hair for hi 


came paler and paler still. 
eyes cleared, she was able 
emerging under his hands; — 
the mirror the face of a stran 
more youthful and infinitely mo 
ing. Before he was done she w 
again with pleasure. He gaye 

“‘Just for a few days,’’ he 
the hair has time to wave itse 
the iron. May I send up on 
ladies, miss?”’ So after he w 
May had to submit to fu 
tions; and before these were 
time for lunch. And her hat no lo 
her! <a 

“We'll have to have it 
room,” she wailed to Mary Bra 


shook her head. & 


“You didn’t come to Bo 
your room, my dear,” she remin 
May. ‘And a one with hai 
yours has a right to go without « 

“Ts it pretty?” Emily May « 
‘swinging to the mirror. 

“Go on with you then!” 
“And you know it is. Ifity 
glasses you’d be a sight for 

' So they went to the eleva 
and Emily May worenew col 
and looked very straight in 
was sure everyone was watchi 
the waiter who took their orde 
find nothing extraordinary in 
ance; and after a time the gr 
all about her cleared and s 
perceive details, and then in 

She saw a young man at. 
theirs, against the wall. H 
with an older man, to whom 
a steady persistence. And 
him because he looked at h 
she seemed to feel the weigh 
Without turning her head, 
that he was looking at her 
wondered whether he thoug 
was still talking to the olde 
eyes were fixed, as though 
dwelt behind their glance 
actuated his conversation. 
he met her eyes, and his own 
lost the light which had dwel! 
expressed something like s 
and his attention returned | 
ion again. ; 

Emily May was instantly 
miserable. She read his tho 
He had found her hair bea 
eyes and her face had disappo 
hated him for this, and h 
pointing him. Yet she rea 
time that it would have be 
he had been pleased, for he 
tive young man. There was 
nestness about him, yet he w: 
Luther was; wore rather an 
at once of gayety and streng 
it might upon occasion be fu 
too. And while she waite 
at her again, and while she 
Brant as though nothing ha 
rearranged her eyes and he 
color in her cheeks, making 
ful against the time when 
more look toward her—did a 
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derstood, from within. It is 
n these matters to resort to 
ds, as every woman knows. 
ng man did not look at Emily 
rose at last with his compan- 
out, passing their very table; 
ay felt his glance rest for a 
e top of her head. But there 
m that, of course. He had 
-her hair. 

her room with Mary after- 
ed in the mirror, and she 
appily, ‘‘Well, I can’t blame 
ea dull little thing with those 
she took the glasses off and her 
| that bleak and empty look to 
} under the circumstances. But 
[| set her lips stubbornly. No 
i her eyes looked, if people dis- 
|asses she would stop wearing 
| had been prescribed, three or 
efore, at a time when she was 
t deal of studying, to relieve a 
stress; but this distress had not 
2d, and she might be able to do 
|n—except perhaps to read. At 
j2d not wear them all the time. 
jthem aside now; and still she 
sisfied, and she said to Mary 
(otfully, her head a little on 
Mary, do you think I need a 
on my cheeks?”’ 
[int raised her head with the 
i tive motion of an astonished 


? You do not, my dear.’’ She 
ily, ““New clothes is what you 
‘that young man my own self. 
brown. You’d never ought to 
jat all.” 

y laughed a little, happily. 
ses, maybe,” she suggested. 
said Mary. ‘There’s a 
(s and we ain’t been in one of 
“ome away.” 

fayand Mary Brant wentshop- 
st, of course, they had to go to 
id Emily May found that de- 
1 she thrilled to the smooth, 
ly feeling of the crisp new bills; 
ised the soft leather back of her - 
Iding check book and wanted 
13 cat. Then the shops opened 
jorsbeforethem; and when she 
lant came back to the hotel late 
90n the little brown dress was 
(and the clerk looked at Emily 
glance of astonished apprecia- 


y saw him and felt the color 
|, and took very good care not 
‘ow that he was looking at her; 
{not resist walking the length 
joby and back again, as though 
tess there. Thus she felt other 
'an through her veins in an in- 
od. 


|. their rooms, she threw her- 
\y Brant’s arms and then burst 
dance around the room, and 
|to regard herself in the mirror; 
‘to Mary, ‘But‘I don’t look 
person, Mary. I don’t at all.” 
wetty enough,’’ Mary Brant 
t wait till you see yourself in 


velvet!” cried Emily May. 
atin!” 
[ wonderful stockings!” 
\\Qppers with the buckles!”’ 
ything!”’ cried Emily May. 
‘smiled her neat little smile. 
t look away from you again,” 
i 
." to look at me,”’ Emily 
‘me I'd as soon not,”’ Mary re- 
They’re bad ones.” 
d good ones,’”’ Emily May 
defiance. “‘I want them 
me and think I’m pretty as 
t to know me, and follow 
? love to me.” 

enough of that,’ Mary Brant 
ough of that before you’re 


Was suddenly serious. 
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“Will they mean it, Mary Brant?” she 
cried wistfully. ‘Will they mean it? Or 
will they just be wanting what they see?”’ 

“Maybe one will mean it,” said Mary 
Brant gently. 

“One’s enough!” said Emily May. And 
she thought of the young man who had been 
disappointed with everything but her hair. 

Next day there were floods of gay boxes 
and soft parcels and compact packages. 
And Emily May and Mary Brant were 
smothered in the great heap of discarded 
wrappings that littered the floor; and the 
closets filled, and the bureau drawers, and 
the trunks that came empty were soon as 
full as the closets. 

But Emily May stayed more and more in 
her room, for she was beginning to be a 
little afraid. So many people looked at her, 
and some of them spoke to her in a way she 
did not like. Her plans had only run so far; 
she had not yet decided what next to do. 
But one early morning when she rose she 
went to her open window to look out into 
the pleasant square, and below there were 
folk just departing—two men in knicker- 
bockers, a middle-aged woman and two 
girls no older than Emily May—in a great 
car, incredibly long and gray and glisten- 
ing. There was luggage and golf bags and 
tennis rackets, and the voices all were laugh- 
ing; and Emily May listened with all her 
ears. 

When presently the great car wheeled 
and straightened out and glided smoothly 
away, Emily May turned and she ran into 
Mary Brant’s room, and she cried to Mary, 
“Mary, Mary, we’re going away!” 

“Away?” Mary Brant protested, still 
abed and sleepy. 

“We're going to the mountains,” said 
Emily May; ‘‘tothe Mount Hamilton. I’ve 
decided.” Mary Brant’s wig was awry and 
she straightened it carefully while Emily 
May bounced on the edge of thebed. ‘‘ We'll 
get a car,”’ said Emily May, “‘and a man to 
drive.” 

“A car, is it?’’ Mary Brant exclaimed. 
Her face drew long. “‘That goesinto money, 
Emily May.” ‘ 

“You sound like Uncle Armen,” said 
Emily May reproachfully. 

‘Spending money in reason I like,’”” Mary 
Brant explained. ‘‘ None can say different. 
But a car!” 

“Wait till you see it,”” Emily May chal- 
lenged. 

““You’ve seen it then.” 

“It’s ever so long,” said Emily May, 
“and beautifully gray, and shiny all over. 
Get up, Mary Brant. We’ve a lot to do 
today.” 

She did not even know the name of the 
car, but she knew the door man who had 
sent off the parting guests that morning, 
and he was able to tell her. So—it was not 
yet ten o’clock—Emily May and Mary 
alighted from a taxicab at thesalesroom, and 
Emily May went in, conscious that she 
looked very well indeed in soft gray, with 
white at throat and wrists, with a little gray 
hat on her head and madness in her veins. 
And a young man approached her, a busi- 
nesslike young man with gray on his temples; 
but Emily May had already discovered her 
car upon the floor. 

It stood sleek and sedate, long and gray, 
with doors and cowl outlined in black lines 
striped with cream; and there was a great 
deal of nickelplate about it; and the mir- 
rors above the windshield glistened; and 

the top was down and tucked away behind; 
and under the wheel the instrument board 
was polished till it shone. Emily May 
walked around it, walked on tiptoe, holding 
her breath; and she stretched out her hand 
at last and touched the soft leather of the 
seat cushions; and at that the young man, 
who had been following her, said respect- 
fully, “You like that car, miss?” 

“Tsn’t it beautiful?’’ she asked, and he 
had to laugh at that. 

“Why, of course, we think so,”’ he agreed. 

“Ts it a good car?” she inquired. ‘I 
mean, I don’t know anything about auto- 
mobiles. But is it a good car?” 

He was constrained by her honesty to 
honesty on his own account, 
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“There are others more expensive,” he 
confessed. ‘‘And a custom job made to 
your own specifications might suit you 
better. But that’s really a custom body, 
and we think it is about on a level with 
any car made.”’ 

“T want it,” she said, half to herself; and 
then, remembering, she added, “I’ll take 
te 

He smiled. ‘Well, we can make delivery 
in about three weeks,” he told her. 

She shook her head, suddenly in a panic. 

“No, no, I want it today,” she explained. 

“This is a show car,’’ he objected. 

“Tsn’t it for sale?” 

“Of course. But we like to keep a car 
here to show, and it’s the only one here 
now.” 

She smiled at him. 

“T know you can let me have it if you 
will,” she told him. “And unless I can 
have it today, I’ll have to get some other 
kind.” 

The young man hesitated, then he 
grinned. 

“Wait a minute,” he suggested. “I'll 
see.”’ 

And he turned away toward the rear of 
the great salesroom, where a dozen other 
young men sat behind desks, busy with 
large affairs. Mary Brant tugged at Emily 
May’s arm. 

‘““My dear, you haven’t asked the price 
of it,”” she protested. 

“I’m not going to,” said Emily May. 
“T’m never going to ask the price of any- 
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thing again.” 

Mary Brant sighed, but then she smiled 
and patted the girl’s arm, and she made no 
further objection at all. 

In the end, of course, Emily had her way. 
There would have to be number plates; a 


messenger was dispatched to the registry to 
fetch them. There were papers to sign, and 
Emily May signed. And there was a check 
to write, and when she heard the amount 
Emily May had a momentary qualm. She 
had to add up, very quickly, the stubs in 
her check book; and she found the margin 
that would be left over was small indeed— 
and a hotel bill to pay. But there was 
money in her pocketbook for that. So she 
made out the check, and reminded herself 
that she must write to Arthur Tuck at once 
to put more money in the bank for her. 
There was no hurry about that; she felt 
abruptly that she would not want to buy 
anything else for a long time—ever so long. | 
She had, it seemed to her, everything she 
could possibly want to buy. | 

After the whole transaction was con- 
cluded Emily May said to the salesman, 
“Now I shall want a chauffeur.” 

The young man looked sorrowful. 

“A chauffeur? I don’t know of any- 
one ye 

“You can get me one, I’m sure,” Emily 
May told him; ‘‘a good one, an old one,”’ 
she added cautiously. “‘But a good driver.’ 

He smiled. “‘I’ll see if any of the others 
know anybody,” he agreed, and he hurried 
away to the men behind the desks. Emily 
May turned her back on them, pretending 
not to know that they were all watching 
her appreciatively. But she was enjoying it 
just the same. And then, all of a sudden, 
she saw the young man again—the young 
man who had liked her hair but found her 
face disappointing. He had just come in 
from the street; and she began to tremble 
and to hope that he would turn and see her 
and remember her, and not be disappointed. 
But he went past without looking toward 
her, approached the rear of the room. So 
Emily May perversely turned away from 
him. 

But Mary Brant said proudly, ‘‘There’s 
the young man that didn’t like your looks, 
my dear. Let him have a sight of you 
now.” 

Emily May shook her head. 

“‘Tt’s not the same one,” she said. “I no- 
ticed him as he came in.” 

“Go on with you!” protested Mary 
Brant. “And your cheek like a rose at 
sight of him.” She added quickly, ‘Get 
ready, my dear, they’re bringing him over 
here,” (Continued on Page 129) 
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Here is the secret 


of my famous pancakes and wa 


‘‘For many years I have had the reputation 
of making the finest pancakes and waffles 
in my neighborhood. Neighbors learned 
about it first because they saw my husband 
leaving home with a smile every morning, 


and asked me how I did it. 


‘<(This is quite an accomplishment. For, 
as you know, a man is a trying thing in 
the morning. ) 


‘“‘T showed them how to make my light, 
fluffy, fragrant pancakes and waffles. Then 
I told them to use Log Cabin Syrup. For, 
after all, the finest pancakes are still ‘flat as a 
pancake’ without the right kind of syrup.”’ 


* * *K * 


That is why more than a million women 
today always use Log Cabin Syrup. Be- 


By Misa. 2°09. 2eaee 


cause it permeates the pancake or waffle 
and blends with it. Not just an added 
sweetness. But a permeating maple flavor 
that makes the taste of the pancake or 
wattle actually become the taste of the 
syrup. It adds new life. 


Log Cabin Syrup is entirely different from 
any other. This different maple flavor is 
due to the Log Cabin blend. The two 
choicest kinds of maple—New England 
and Canadian—are blended with purest 
granulated sugar by the famous Towle 
process. A 40-year-old secret. That is why 
it is the most popular high-grade syrup in 
the world today. 


Try at our risk 
At breakfast tomorrow serve pancakes with 


maple flavor—more delicious than any syrup 
you have ever tasted—then return unused 
portion of can to us by parcel post. We will 
refund full price, including postage. 


Log Cabin Syrup is equally delicious © 
Frenchtoast—fried mush—hotorcold 
als—and a hundred other delightful dist 


at once. Try this test today. 


THE LOG CABIN PRODUCTS COMPAI 
St. Paul, Minn.—the center of North America — 


© 1926,L. C. P, Co. . 


Towles LOG CABIN Syrup 
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Late in the afternoon they drew up at last 
before the Mount Hamilton, and Emily 
May caught her breath at its vastness. A 
city under a single roof, and behind it the 
level intervale; and beyond, the mountains, 
like a towering wall against the sky. She 
went dazedly through the preliminaries of 
establishment here; but when she came to 
register and saw “New York” and “New 
York” over and over in the residence col- 
umn where other guests had signed, she 
thought that they would expect her to 
know people whom they knew. So she 
wrote, desperately, ‘Los Angeles,” because 
that was so far away that she was quite 
sure no one would appear to embarrass her. 

The clerk, looking at her signature, said 
curiously, ‘‘Los Angeles?” 

“Yes,” Emily May assured him, trying 
very hard to keep her voice cool, and suc- 
ceeding well enough so that he asked no 
further questions. But when she turned 
away to follow the bell boy he watched her 
with a great deal of interest, a puzzled look 
in his eyes, as though he were trying to 
remember where he had seen her before. 
But Emily May was unconscious of this; 
she found herself presently in her room, 
secure, with Mary Brant in the most 
matter-of-fact way unpacking the bags. 

Emily May let Mary do this; herself sat 
by her window, watching the shadows 
cross the flank of the mountains beyond the 
valley. Beneath her window the approach 
drive wound up to the hotel, and as she sat 
there, cars came and went. And sometimes 
she looked down at them, wondering who 
the people were who came here, and 
whether she would know them all in time, 
and what they would think of her. 

So, suddenly, she saw a familiar figure. 
A smart car, driven by a man alone, the 
man unmistakable. 

And Emily May called breathlessly, 
“ec Mary!” 

“It’s time you dressed to go down to 
dinner,” said Mary Brant. 

Emily hesitated, then flung to her feet 
with shining face. 

“Quick, Mary!’ she bade. ‘‘Make me 
pretty as I can be. He’s here.” 
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HE WAS not in the dining room when 
she and Mary went downstairs. Emily 
May saw this in her first glance as she ap- 
proached the great doors, and even before 
the head waiter caught her eye and bowed 
before her, and ushered her to a table in the 
very middle of the great room. The man 
drew out her chair and seated Emily May 
as though she were a princess in disguise. 
She got a thrilling pleasure from this, and 
it touched her sense of humor, too, so that 
she leaned across the table to whisper to 
Mary Brant, “‘He’d never have treated me 
so a week ago.” 

“Tt’s the clothes that get the men,” said 
Mary Brant with tolerant cynicism. 

“But it’s loads of fun,’’ Emily May re- 
minded her, and her eyes strayed around the 
room again. She was a little surprised to 
find how often, in this journeying, her eyes 
met other eyes turned in her direction. 
Emily May had learned what it is like to be 
looked at, and she understood quite well 
that she was worth looking at tonight. But 
so many people were watching her, and so 
shamelessly—not only men but women, 
too—that she was vaguely disturbed, and 
dropped her eyes to the menu which the 
waiter had placed in her hands. 

“Tf I didn’t know a little French, we’d 
starve to death,” she told Mary Brant as 
her glance ran down the column. 

Mary Brant sniffed. “I’m hoping the 
victuals ain’t as dressed up as their names,”’ 
she agreed. “‘You pick out something for 
me, my dear.”” And a moment later she 
added under her breath, ‘‘There he comes 
now—him and another man.” 

Emily May froze like a frightened bird; 
she moved not so much as a muscle, but 
the back of her neck prickled, and her 
shoulder blades crawled, and she felt sud- 
denly cold. Then she heard a chair drawn 
out somewhere behind her, quite near; 
and then his voice. 
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“How about further down the room, 
waiter? If you don’t mind.” 

Mary Brant whispered, “He’s seen you. 
That’s why. He wouldn’t be set behind 
your back.” And then he passed their 
table, without looking down; and _pres- 
ently he and his companion were seated 
three or four tables off, directly in front of 
Emily May. Emily May did not lift her 
eyes from the card, and even Mary Brant 
kept eyes front, made no move to turn her 
head. But she'asked softly, ‘Where is 
he?” 

Emily May made no reply, but Mary 
Brant saw the color in her cheeks. Even 
though she did not look toward him, Emily 
May had seen the young man, in the act of 
unfolding his napkin, look ever so casually 
about the room; had seen his eyes check 
and rest on her face as though he were 
ready to answer her slightest nod. But she 
held her glance perversely down for as long 
as she could, till she understood that he 
would not look away till he caught her eye. 
So at last she yielded. 

Instantly he smiled, nodded; and spoke 
apologetically to his companion; and so 
rose and came toward their table, bowing 
over them. 

“Do you think I’m following you?” he 
asked smilingly. ; 

“Are you?” Emily May countered; and 
at that he laughed, and said honestly: 

“Matter of fact, lam. Draper told me you 
were coming up here; and I was wondering 
where I’d come for this week-end, so I 
tagged along. Fine here, isn’t it?” 

“Tt’s my first time,”’ said Emily May. 

“Draper behave himself?” he inquired. 

““He’s fine.’’ 

“Good man,” he agreed. “How do you 
like the car?” 

“Tt’s beautiful,’ she assured him, en- 
thusiasm in her tones. 

“There'll be dancing after dinner,’’ he 
said hurriedly, glancing back toward the 
table where his companion, an older man, 
still sat. ‘Mind if I look you up? I don’t 
know whether they told you my name. 
I’m Douglas Riddle.” 

“T may go to my room,” said Emily 
May—“‘‘after the long drive.” 

He smiled eagerly. ‘‘ You won’t feel tired 
when the music starts,’ he assured her, 
drew away. “‘I’ll come and find you,” he 
promised, and nodded and went back to 
his table again. And in spite of herself, 
Emily May’s eyes followed him as he went; 
and Mary Brant looked at her with her 
wise thin smile. 

He sat down facing them once more and 
caught her eyes turned toward him; and he 
smiled at that, so that Emily May realized 
what she was doing and let her glance pass 
on around the room. She realized then that 
more and more people were watching her; 
and she saw by their manner, by the fashion 
in which here and there one leaned toward 
another for a whispered word, that they 
were talking about her. She said as much 
to Mary Brant. 

“Why, do you suppose?” she asked, 
faintly frightened. “‘It makes me feel like 
an impostor.” 

Mary Brant smiled proudly. ‘‘You’re 
better worth looking at than anyone in the 
room, that’s why,” she replied. 

That reassured Emily May. 

“But I don’t think that’s it,” she pro- 
tested. “‘They act as though they had a 
right to stare at me. Is there anything 
wrong with me, Mary Brant?” 

“You're too pretty to be let loose,’ 
Mary Brant replied. 

“Tf there was anything wrong, they’d 
be laughing at me,” Emily May decided. 
“And they’re not doing that.’’ She became 
conscious that the waiter hovered at her 
elbow, and so gave her attention to the 
business of ordering dinner, while he scrib- 
bled attentively upon his pad. A party of 
four, who had finished dining, passing out 
of the room, went out of their way to skirt 
her table, and she felt the burden of their 
eyes, and after they were gone, heard their 
whispers without catching what they said. 
She was immensely confused, but found this 
pleasant too. 
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able, growing, forming now for 
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feet the right start too? 
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. the saw that cuts 


T always pays a man to buy 

a good saw the first time, 
for there is no telling what he 
will want to do with it. 


He may saw a lot, or only 
a little. He may work with 
clear, dry lumber. Or he may 
run into a job where he'll want 
to cut heavy green wood. 


Probably he’ll do both. 


Anyhow, if he needs a saw 
at all, he needs a saw that 
cuts. 


Henry Disston recognized 
this need and made a saw to 
meet it. He scrapped ancient 
saw-design and developed the 
true, easy-cutting saw that 
bears his name. 


He trained his own saw- 
makers, developed his own 
steel, made a saw that cut 
well enough to build the 
world’s greatest saw business. 


Ask Disston: 


Tell us what work 
you are doing, in wood, metal, stone, ™~ 
ivory, rubber, leather, cloth, fibre or 

other materials. We will tell you how to My 
saw it better and easier. Disston issues 


For no’ blade takes and 
holds an edge like Disston 
Steel. No saw cuts so easily, 
for none is tapered and bal- 
anced like the Disston. 


And Disston master-crafts- 
men smith and file it to cut 


true—‘‘The Saw Most Car- 


penters Use.” 


Get yourself a saw that 
will cut under all sawing con- 
ditions. Say “‘Disston”’ to any 
hardware dealer. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 
PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A. 


many free books to aid saw users. 
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She and Mary Brant lingered, eating 
leisurely. This was not design on the part 
of Emily May; she did not consciously 
plan to stay in the dining room till Douglas 
Riddle should have gone. Nevertheless, her 
strategy, though unconscious, was good. If 
she had been the first to leave the room she 
must have seemed to wait for him outside; 
but before she and Mary were done he and 
his companion went out, and he caught 
Emily May’s eye with a smile and a nod, as 
though to assure her he would be waiting. 

She realized then the error sHe had es- 
caped, and gasped to Mary Brant, “ Mercy, 
I’m glad we ate slowly!” 

“Tf you’d gone first, he’d have been after 
you in no time,’”’ Mary Brant assured her. 

“‘T haven’t danced a dozen times in my 
life,” Emily May reminded her. ‘I’m an 
awful fraud, and he’s sure to find me out.”’ 

The old woman shook her head wisely. 

“You'll have no trouble at that, my 
dear,” she assured Emily May. ‘It’s just 
a matter of looking up at him and smiling, 
and he'll never know whether you dance 
well or no.’ 

“You really think so?” 

“No sensible young man with his arm 
around you is going to care whether you 
keep step or not,” said Mary Brant. 

Emily May laughed softly. 

“‘T hope he’s not too sensible,’ 
fessed. 
man.” 

When by and by they rose to leave the 
dining room, the head waiter and their own 
waiter combined to escort them to the door, 
and a little whisper followed them. 

Mary heard one woman say to the man 
with her, “I’ve heard that’s really her 
name!” 

And a little farther on, near the door- 
way, she heard another snatch of conversa- 
tion. Two girls, sisters apparently, with an 
elderly couple who were perhaps their 
father and mother, sat there; and one of 
the sisters murmured, ‘“‘But she has long 
hair!” 

And the other retorted, “Silly! She 
probably has simply dozens of wigs.’ 

Emily May, for all her innocence of guile, 
was neither without wit nor wisdom; and 
she felt quite sure these people were talk- 
ing about her. She began to wonder what 
theirmeaning was. Yet though her thoughts 
were busy with this puzzle, her counte- 
nance was calm enough. When she and 
Mary Brant emerged into the great lobby 
young Riddle, waiting somewhere near, 
saw them and came up from one side and 
spoke to Emily May. 

“The music’s begun,” he reminded her. 

Emily May hesitated, not because she 
was reluctant, but so that she might 
steady her breath. 

“Once, perhaps,” she agreed, smiling up 
at him. And turned to Mary Brant. ‘‘ You 
needn’t wait for me, Mary,” she told the 
little old woman. “I expect you're tired. 
And I shall be up very soon.” 

“Tl fetch you down a scarf,” said Mary 
Brant, “‘if you’re going to be dancing.” 

“Do,” Riddle agreed. ‘‘I don’t want her 
to go upstairs too soon.’”’ And he caught 
Mary Brant’s eye and smiled as though 
there were an understanding between them. 
But Mary, whatever she may have thought, 
looked at him with the utmost gravity be- 
fore she turned away. 

“Ts she a dragon?’’ Riddle asked Emily 
May, leading her toward the broad verandas 
where the orchestra this night was sta- 
tioned. ‘‘Do you mind dancing out here? 
It’s warm tonight.” 

“Not a very fearful one,” 
assured him. 
friend. Oh!” 

This last was more a heartbeat than a 
word; for they had come out upon the 
veranda, and since the music was at pause, 
had crossed to its rail so that they could 
look out from it across the moon-drenched 
intervale to the mountains like a wall 
against the sky. 

“Oh!” she whispered again. 

“Great, isn’t it?’’ he agreed. ‘“‘There’s 
a brook over yonder beyond the first tee, 
with a path along the bank. . . . I’m 


she con- 
“T ran away from a sensible young 


Emily May 
“She’s really my oldest 


glad she’s fetching your scarf, 
like to take you along there aft 
or two. I don’t know anythir 
anywhere.”’ } 

Emily May smiled at him—g 
her eyes and with her lips an¢ 
freshening color in her cheeks; 
smile in which there is no eoqu 
in the strict sense of the word, bt 
rather dwells the most power 
charms, the frank acknowledgm 
ing. A blind man in Douglas Ric 
would have known Kimily May 
and this young man was far f, 
There were a good many things 
to say and might have said, but 
began, and instead of speaking ] 
his arms and Emily May, to t 
beat, swayed into them. 

She made, in the first half eiy 
floor, a mistake or two; failed 
stand what he meant to do, a 
awkward and humiliated. Th 
curious little stiffness in her n 
like a resistance, which made it 
guide her. And she was frighte 
own ineptitude; and then she re 
what Mary Brant had said, so th 
things went wrong she looked up 
at him, and his steps quickened s 
that for a moment he was out a 
had to discipline himself back i 
with the music again. Emily 
that error was not her fault, so s 
smiling and looking up at hin 
found this rather pleasant, so t 
she knew it she had forgotten | 
forgotten the music, till her bo 
limbs responded to it unconscic 
result he found intoxicating. 

When the music stopped, w) 
plauded, Mary Brant came to E 
with her scarf, and then disapp¢ 
as the strains from the orchest: 
sumed. Emily May remembere: 
ment later and looked to see 
had gone. Mary Brant had d' 
but Emily May in this glance 
everyone was watching her, an 
barrassed her, so that she decide 
talk to her partner. ! 

““You’ve been here before?” 

He nodded, smiling. ‘“ Yes, 
regular beat,” he confessed; ani 
accusingly, ‘‘Who did you folk 
the other times?”’ 

That made him laugh aloud. | 
fact,’’ he confessed, ‘‘I was jo 
said that. I came up to see thee 
with. He’s a golf hound; ji 
around hotels the year rand 
golf, but I had to see him o 
Draper did tell me where you wi 
but I was headed here anyway.’ 

He paused, looking over hi 
and Emily May saw that so 
touched his arm on that side. R 
his head. | 

“No, we’re finishing this,” h: 

Emily May caught a glimpse ( 
man; a tall fellow, rather old, sh 
and she did not like his ve ol 
mustache he wore. 

““Who was that?”’ she aslted: 

“Name’s Jasper,” he repli 
“Wanted to cut in. You don 
dance with him.”’ | 

“T don’t even know him,” Em 
claimed. wg 

“That wouldn’t bother h 
assured her. The music stopped 
he swung her toward the ver? 
“‘Let’s get out of sight till it sta 
he suggested. “I want you to! 
night. May I?” ! 
“T don’t know anyone here ' 
she replied. The words were litt 
selves, but the tone in which shé 
added, “‘Nor do I wish to. 
with a little catch in his breath 

“We'll duck then,” he ag 

They went around the co: ner 
and saw cars parked there, ar 
people in some of them. S 
tennis courts; and there y 
had been dancing to the 
the music now stood aro 
fours. (Continued on Page 14 


z 
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se warm enough?” he asked her. 
,’ she promised. 


/ this,’ she replied. 
efound the path he knew, and 
e little brook babbling in the 
hover its gravel bed; and they 
reside it, the hotel behind them 
41, prickings of light in its win- 
de lower floor ablaze. The night 
t that when the music played it 
n clearly; and once they stopped 
javely and silently in the moon- 
{putting green beside the brook; 
with a little laugh, “This would 
< Spoiling their greens. We’d 
for life.” 
42 no reply. In fact she evi- 
ding this hour together a per- 
4) of silence, saying little; yet he, 
i) her dull or tiresome, for there 
her eyes and in her smile, and 
¢@was as good as many words. 
{, did not know how much her 
she was very happy and she 
| dliked being with him, but she 
3] was keeping this to herself, not 
jsee. Only she tried very hard 
jautiful as she could; and the 
as found faintly dizzying. 
aed back by and by, and he 
‘she would dance again, but she 
the young man named Jasper 
wa little afraid of him, so she 
rad. 
97,’ she confessed. “But I ama 


> — 


kit you out too long,” he re- 
tut it’s been worth it, hasn’t 


e confessed. 
, see you tomorrow,” he re- 
¢ “T’'ll have to play golf in the 
YU look you up at lunch if I 
r or a ride in the afternoon?”’ 
\tn’t let me interfere with your 
warned him; but she so des- 
led that he would let her come 
‘siness and all his own concerns 
(2s were shining and her lips 
i her cheeks were flushed and 
‘young man started to reply, 
(0 wait a moment and swallow 
1e could’speak quietly. 
e all right,’ he told her. “I'll 
ess on the golf course. In the 
ll ride down to the Notch.” 
at of her beautiful car with a 
| sure. 
Jraper,”’ she said, with a little 


| 


1 


‘e my car,” he urged. “T’ll 
drive. Unless you want to take 
| ong.”” 
) must want her to himself, so 
m seemed to her astonishingly 
| disinterested, and she liked 
a more. 
goin your car,” she agreed. 
42ome to the hotel by this time; 
he veranda was filled with 
17 also danced half around its 
2 till they came to the inner 
dassed in and to the elevator. 
11 to him there, said softly, 
3, then.” 
ite,” he urged, “you won’t 
‘mind and stay downstairs a 
“such a great night.”’ Caught 
while she was on the point 
“T oughtn’t to bother you, 
morrow, then. Good night, 


into the elevator. 

Hat,” she repeated; and as the 
+e wondered why he had called 
“ter. Then laughed softly to 
Couldn’t read my writing on 
| expect,”’ she decided. ‘And 
"T my name in Boston.” The 
at her floor and she nodded 
‘tor and went down the hall 


, she found, must have gone 
ore doing so she had turned 
May’s coverlet. 
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She did not disturb Mary, but went 
quietly about the business of getting ready 
for the night, removing her garments with 
an affectionate care. Her pajamas were 
still so novel an experience that she derived 
from them an astonishing sense of daring 
and adventure. She was reluctant to have 
this day end in sleep, as though afraid such 
another day would never come again; and 
she sat for a while on the couch by the 
moonlit window, her arms about her knees, 
her eyes drifting off across the valley. 

She was thinking of Douglas, but sud- 
denly and for no particular reason she re- 
membered Luther Hillis guiltily. She had 
promised to write to him, and she crossed 
contritely to the desk and switched on the 
electric light there and took stationery 
from the pigeonhole. She must tell Luther 
that she would not be home at the end of 
the two weeks he had allotted her, and that 
she was not,coming home for quite a while. 
She thought she might not go back to East 
Harbor at all, but there was no need of 
telling Luther that. 

As she wrote, because she was more and 
more sorry for him and anxious to make 
him what amends she could, she told him 
a great deal about herself. Told him, in 
fact, about everything except Douglas and 
the car; for Luther would, she felt sure, dis- 
approve of both of them most heartily. But 
she did speak of the amusing fact that at 
the hotel in Boston they had thought her 
name was Cotter and that they thought it 
Carter here. 

“T never could write so that anyone 
could read,’’ she confessed. ‘But it’s loads 
of fun, like being a princess incognito or 
something.’”’ She remembered then that 
the people here thought she was someone 
of importance or interest, and she consid- 
ered that fact for a while speculatively. 
But there was no reason for telling Luther. 
So she merely added, “‘ Probably you'll not 
be able to read this at all. But I guess you 
can make it out if you try.” And she signed 
herself, “Your friend, Emily May Cutter,” 
printing the last name and putting after it 
three exclamation points. “So you’ll know 
who I am,” she added in parentheses below. 

When the letter was done she sat for a 
moment looking at it, feeling much better 
about Luther, now that she had kept her 
promise to him. It did not occur to her that 
she might be wise to write also to Arthur 
Tuck, and report to him the depleted state 
of her bank account. In fact, she did not 
think of Arthur at all as she stamped 
Luther’s letter and drew on the flimsy 
negligee which Mary Brant had left across 
the foot of the bed and went into the hall to 
drop the letter down the chute there. 

She had written Luther on the hotel sta- 
tionery, so that he would know where she 
was, but this did not seem to Emily May of 
any consequence. She forgot, or perhaps 
merely underrated, the stubborn persist- 
ence of that serious young man. 

When she came back to her room she 
allowed the door to close with a little slam, 
and instantly from Mary Brant’s room 
came the old woman’s voice, “Is that you, 
Emily May?” 

Emily May went tothe door and lookedin. 

“Yes, Mary,” she said softly. “Sorry I 
woke you, dear.” 

Mary Brant switched on her bed light 
and sat up, adjusted her wig. There was a 
twinkle in her eyes. 

“Emily May, do you know who they 
think you are?”’ she demanded. “A man 
come up and spoke to me downstairs.”’ 

“Think I am?” Emily May echoed. 

“They think you’re a moving-picture 
actress,” said Mary Brant triumphantly, 
“that’s who.” 

“But—why? Why?” Emily May stam- 
mered, startled and afraid. 

“You're pretty, and you registered from 
Los Angeles,’ the old woman told her. 
“That was enough for them.” 

Emily May began to laugh, but she was 
frightened too. 

“But, Mary,” she cried, “what in the 
world are we going to do?” 
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HEN you feel you are not getting full 

power from your automobile—look to the 
gasket. More than likely there is a leakage of gas 
due to an ill-fitting or badly constructed gasket, 
for this is the great fault of most gaskets and one 
of the most common causes of loss of power.. 


Guided by 20 years’ experience in gasket manu- 
facture and as the result of keen research and 
countless experiments, the Fitzgerald Company 
have produced a gasket that absolutely cannot 
leak. A gasket that has all the honest workman-. 
ship and reliability which distinguishes New 
England products. 


THE NEVER-LEAK GASKET 


is a bound-edge gasket constructed under our exclusive 
patent—far superior to gaskets without this bound-edge 
feature. In a Never-Leak Gasket all edges, including the 
outside edges, are copper bound. It is further re-inforced 
by a laminated copper steel insert which gives it all the 
advantages of copper plus the tensile strength and heat- 
resisting qualities of steel. 


A Never-Leak Gasket, properly applied, wil/ not blow 
out. It hugs the cylinder head so closely that no leakage 
of gas is possible—it is built for long life, priced fairly, 
and made so much better that it has won the preference 
of progressive repairmen everywhere. 


Demand a NEVER-LEAK Gasket for your car and 
end all loss of power by gas leakage. Today, through 
quantity production and sales, we can supply the patented 
Never-Leak Gasket at the same price you would pay for 
an ordinary gasket—and every Never-Leak Gasket is 
sold with a guarantee that, properly applied, it will give 
perfect service until it is necessary to remove the cylinder 
head for other causes. 


Any of the better garages can fit your car with a Never- 
Leak today—there’s a size for every standard make of 
car, truck or tractor. 


It pays to seek a Never-Leak 


FITZGERALD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
TORRINGTON, CONN. 


ra 


NEVER-LEAK 
Cylinder Head Gaskets 


Remington 


Offices: 


Akron, Ohio 
Albany, N. Y 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Dallas, Tex. 
Davenport, Iowa 
Denver, Colo. 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Mich. 
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Fort Worth, Tex. 
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Harrisburg, Pa. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Houston, Tex. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Lansing, Mich. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Madison, Wis. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Miami, Fla. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Newark, N. J. 
New Haven, Conn. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York City 
Oakland, Calif. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Me. 
Portland, Ore. 
Providence, R. I. 
Reading, Pa. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Sacramento, Calif. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Antonio, Tex. 
San Diego, Calif. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Sioux City, lowa 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Tacoma, Wash. 


Tampa, Fla. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Trenton, N. J. 
Utica, ANY. 
Washington, D. C. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Wichita, Kans. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Wilmington, Del. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
In Canada: 


Toronto, Ont. 
Vancouver, B. C, 


Remington ¢ 


cash registers 
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As Merchant 
to Merchant 


NVESTIGATE themodern Remington 

Cash Registers thoroughly before you 
buy, just as you do before purchasing 
other important store equipment. 
Whether you are a large or a small mer- 
chant, the owner of one store or control- 
ling head of many, your cash register is a 
most important part of your accounting 
system. It provides the protection that 
all honest clerks wish you to give them, 
as well as the vital business facts you 
should have daily—the centrally located 
autographic detail strip with a day by 
day record of all transactions; a printed 
total; one-lock control with a private 
key; large amount figures; a key board 
that can be operated with one finger; and 
an absolute check-up on overages as 
well as shortages. 
Every merchant should know the modern 
Remington Cash Register. Its exclusive 
features are needed by the up-to-date 
business man. 
May we send you our booklet, © Proof of 
Service’, containing statements from 
progressive merchants giving their rea- 
sons for buying and their satisfaction in 
using Remington Cash Registers. 


Remington Cash Register Co., Inc. 
Factory and General Sales Office, Ilion, N. Y. 


Subsidiary of Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
Makers of Remington Firearms, Ammunition and Cutlery 


In Canada: Remington Cash Register Company of Canada, Ltd. 
557 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont. 904 Robson St., Vancouver, B. C. 
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WILLIE CHEATHAM LOOKS 
THE SENATE 


(Continued from Page 15) 


gets by with everthing just fine, as a vice 
president is supposed to keep still and listen 
to the Senators argue, and not open his 
mouth except when it is necessary in pre- 
siding; as to state a question or to decide 
something. And when much thinking is 
needed, to think up what a vice presedent 
should say. Mr. Crockett the reading clerk 
and parlimentarian either tells the vice 
president or helps him think up what he 
should say. 

“Mr. Coolidge speaks loud and distinctly 
so the things he does announce are usually 
heard in all parts of the chamber. That is 
another requirement of a good vice presi- 
dent. So really the vice president isn’t 
meant to be anything but an ornament for 
the Senate Chamber, and as Mr. Coolidge 
isn’t at all ugly he makes a very nice orna- 
ment. Sitting still and listening always 
seems easy for Vice President Coolidge to do. 

‘Vice President Coolidge never balls out 
us pages, for he never has that much to say. 
Most Senators snap their fingers when they 
want a page, but Vice President Coolidge 
either claps his hands or calls at us. I guess 
he can’t snap his fingers. 

“This Christmas, V. P. Coolidge not only 
didn’t scold us but he kept up the custom 
started by Vice President Marshall, by giv- 
ing the pages a nice big dinner, and he even 
had his picture taken on the front steps of 
the Senate Wing with us pages standing 
around him. This picture was published 
in a Geographical magazine. So he received 
a lot of publicity by having his picture 
taken with us. 

““We ate on a T-shaped table with the 
V. P. sitting at the head. The dinner was 
good. About six of the older boys had pre- 
pared short speaches to say after the dinner. 
But Vice President Coolidge finished eating 
long ahead of us and said he was sorry, 
but he couldn’t wait to hear our speaches. 
It seems funny that he didn’t wait and 
listen to the pages, when he can’t listen 
to us speak but once a year, for we don’t 
give him the chance of listening to us any 
oftener like the Senators do. Well, any- 
way we had a nice audience, for Mrs. Coo- 
lidge stayed to hear the pages’ speaches. 
Tom King had a snappy speach. I guess 
V. P. Coolidge was sorry he missed them 
when Mrs. Coolidge told him about them.” 


Willie’s Favorite Senators 


Later on Willie grows very eloquent in 
his praise of Coolidge, but at the time the 
famous taciturnity of what he calls the V. P. 
evidently hurt. But President Coolidge 
has no small talk; never has had and never 
will. And he has, too, what few people sus- 
pect in him—a sort of boyish shyness. 

But to return, to our senators: 

‘Senator Smoot is one of the pillars of 
his party and what he says generally goes. 
But he speaks so low you want to yell 
‘Louder’ at him so you can hear what he is 
trying to put across or prevent. After he 
has talked with a lot of Tarrif experts he 
can say more about the Tarrif than any 
one I ever heard.” 

I have always wanted to spell tariff that 
way myself, personally. 

“‘T am on speaking terms officially with 
Senator Wadsworth, but personally we are 
not very well acquainted. I suppose I 
don’t know how to approach him or he has 
never noticed anything attractive about me. 

“Senator McNary is a very nice sort of 
man to us pages. He is full of jokes. The 
first time he sees a new page he will tell him 
to find Senator Sorghum and tell him Sena- 
tor Spivinsky wants to see him. Then when 
the page can’t find Senator Sorghum and 
is good and nervous, Senator McNary will 
point out some Senator and say, ‘Why, 
there’s Senator Sorghum now. You'll never 


_ make a good page.’ And the page rushes off 


and tells the Senator that Senator Spivin- 
sky wants to see him, and everybody 


laughs. We hardly ever take 
serious that Senator MeNary sg. 

“Senator Pepper is especially 
when we need base ball equipm 
summer he bought us a catchers 
mask, three nice big white canyag 
a bat and several balls. This eng 
have a fairly good ball team. A 
of that, Senator Pepper got perr 
the pages to use a part of ft 
grounds for a diamond. And th 
Senator Harrison came out on tl 
and played ball with us. Not wr 
men would take up their yalu 
doing such things. 

“Senator J. Thomas Heflir 
‘friendly with the pages, and we 
light to get to hear some of th 
tells to the Senators. He is the 
teller and impersonater in the Se 
ator Heflin looks like a Senator, 
his great big white vest and long 
cuffs and large black bow tie. H 
words in a speach are, ‘By thei 
shall know them.’” 


Looking the Part 


“Senator Borah is ever so 
friendly with me. He alway 
friendly and offers to do mea f, 
help me get a job during th 
months when the Senate is not: 
But Senator Borah has been way 
the style, for he has been getti 
bob haircuts for a number of yi 
before the young flappers began 
He doesn’t seem to be very stro 
World Court. I guess he think 
preme Court is good enough. 
Borah is never caught napping, 
ways has a good reply to anythi 
said to him or about him by other 

“Senator Robinson is a good 
he is plenty good and feiry. But] 
minor party needs some firing uj 
then. Senator Robinson wants 
things for him quickly, and as p 
possible. He makes a fine lead 
nothing escape his attention. I 
to take care of Senator Robinson’ 
year, and as no one is allowed | 
but an old boy, I am afraid I wi 
have it when the Senate convene; 

But Willie’s real love is Sena 
man. am 

“When Senator Overman wall 
visitors at the Capitol look at 
say, ‘There’s a man who is m 
what a Senator ought to look li 
he is just as kind to us boys and 
else as he is good looking. Sené 
man is friendly with every one, ' 
ways takes time to see every} 
comes to the Capitol to see him, 
who they may be or what they 

“Today Senator Overman told 


He said when he was a youn +4 
CD | 


tor Overman says that he had 
with Judge Merrimon’s d f 
going to marry her, but 
tell the Govenor about it. 
the Govenor what he was g 


from being your Secre 
Vance laughed and said, “If JI 
mon can stand you for a 
I guess I can stand you for é 

“T like Bob La Follett 
have been good friends for 
is going to make a swell Set 
had a chance to do any fight 


conscientious school boy, f 


(Continued on Pa; 
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nissed but one roll call. When- 
ss the Capitol with his hat and 
«ow that the Senate is just 


ourn. 
(Peter Goelet Gerry of Rhode 
ery dignified man of the finest 
| d type. He is the tall collar 
‘the many overcoat senator. 
time I notice his overcoat, he 
at one, some of the best I ever 
, r, some fur lined and some just 
th. Some of his big fur over- 
o heavy I could hardly carry 
was smaller. 
carnation Senator Copeland 
3in his button hole is one of 
nts. I guess he must have a 
all of them. 
Trammell and Senator Flet- 
y have nice constituants, for 
4 people in Florida have sent 
oranges or grape fruit for the 
lat while they sit around in the 
The pages are usually allowed 
nator Fletcher is a handsome 
‘ley hair. 
Kendrick of Wyoming is our 
2 man, for every Christmas he 
/ us boys each a dollar. Last 
) Senator Kendrick that I had 
1 the dollars that he had given 
1 I thought I would get some- 
. keep to remember him by. 
{| that I get a nice book and 
|. autograph it for me. So, now 
it Life and Letters of Thomas 
| but as it was five dollars and 
élrick’s money wouldn’t quite 
)out some to it and I call it his 
1s the controling interest in it. 
—1924— there being no Vice 
Bor Kendrick gave us the 
1 tmas dinner in the Senators 
jigroom. It certainly was nice 
to so much trouble and ex- 
Id us stories after the dinner, 
)iriences with the Indians out 
lind other parts of the West. 
\re interesting. 
‘oise Penrose of Penn. was one 
in the Senate when I first went 
he died the last real big boss 
jwas gone. The Senators used 
tbout eating $7.00 breakfasts 
1, but I ate that much there 
‘en an uncle of mine was up 
/» see the first World Series in 
‘nd took mother and I to the 
' inner.” 


.s to Senator Curtis 
‘tight session after he died, one 
as sent down to his committee 
Japitol to get something. It 
id that Senator Penrose’s 
"haunted, so as soon as the 
/the door and looked in, he 
id and ran back up to the 
([ me and a few others that he 
g walking around the room 
‘ like Senator Penrose. We 
00, but of course we didn’t 
¢ it. So we went down to see 
s He was too frightened to go 
On opening the door, we saw 
‘omething moving around so 
or and waited a minute, then 
, door quick and without look- 
of us we scrambled for the 
on the lights. 
se few seconds did seem like a 
ym the light was turned on we 
'One of the colord men who 
w Senator Penrose got so he 
ito the room at all. 
wen is a handsom man and a 
/ gave us a dollar apeice one 
tor Frelinghuysen gave us 
one Christmas too.” 
ce Willie lapses into poetry, 
LS 
% 
les Curtis of Kansas, 
this praises in stanzas. 
4 heart he has shown us. 
\uled me since he’s known us.” 


THE SATURDAY 


Again his comments are brief: 

“Senator Reed of Pennsylvania is always 
in a hurry. 

“Senator Warren of Wyoming is the 


Dean of the Senate, for he has been in the | 


Senate longer than any other Senator of 
the present. A state ranks higher when her 
Senator is dean, for her Senator knows more 
than the rest. He is the father-in-law of 
Gen. Pershing and that makes him more 
promanent. 

“Senator Copeland started talking at the 
Opening of the Senate yesterday and talked 
all day and until eight o’clock last night. 
Different Senators tried to get him to 
yeild the floor, but he would not stop except 
for a spare breath or two. He spoke on 
everything he could think of to hold the 
floor. Fat men and fat women was one of 
them. He also told the Senate all about 
different medical terms when he could not 
think of anything else, he being a noted 
doctor and knows all about medicine.” 

And after a careful résumé of the sena- 
tors, Willie adds naively: 

“T guess I am a Democrat politicaly and 
a Republican socialy.”’ 


The White House Reception 


Thursday, January 1, 1925, proved to be 
Willie’s great day. 

“Mother and I slept late this morning 
after staying up late last night. After 
eating a light breakfast we got ready for the 
White House Reception. I wore my new 
blue shirt today, and a new bow tie too. 
Mother and I saw John Coolidge wearing a 
blue shirt to Church Christmas Day and so 
that is the reason she bought me a blue 
shirt. 

“Tt had rained a little in the night and 
the streets were hard and icy under foot, as 
it all froze over after the little rain or sleet 
which fell during the early morning. In 
some places a person could hardly stand up 
on the ice and snow. We reached the White 
House just before twelve. There was a line 
of people waiting for the reception to start, 
and it went from the front door of the 
White House all the way out of the White 
House grounds, on to the street and then to 
West Executive Avenue, which is between 
the White House and State, War and Navy 
Building. In all it was almost two and a 
half blocks long, but we knew it would not 
take long for the President and Mrs. Coo- 
lidge to receive that many people after they 
started receiving. 

“We took a stand at the end of the line, 
and in less than fifteen minutes we were 
standing on the front portico of the White 
House. Mother told me to take off my 
gloves and not to give a gloved hand to the 
President of the United States and Mrs. 
Coolidge. The line had been too abreast, 
but just before we entered the door to the 
White House it was thinned down to one 
abreast. That was done so everybody 
would have a good chance to shake hands 
with the President and Mrs. Coolidge. We 
entered the front door of the White House. 
There was a large band or orchestra seated 
in the large room just inside of the front 
door. It was the Marrine Orchestra in 
their full dress uniforms. 

‘Just as we entered the door of the blue 
room we passed a secret service man who 
was standing at the door. I knew he was a 
secret service man because he has been 
with the President at church ocasionally. 
Mother had her hand in her pocket, and as 
the secret service man looked at her he saw 
that she had her hand in her pocket, and so 
he said, ‘Take your hand out of your 
pocket.’ Mother pulled her hand out of her 


pocket with a jerk as if he had frightened 
her something terrible. 

“The President said, ‘Happy New Year,’ 
and I said ‘The same to you.’ But I don’t 
think he remembered me, although when 
he was V. P. I sat by him for two years in 
the Senate Chamber and blotted lots of his 
signatures. - But Mrs. Coolidge said, ‘I see 
you at church every Sunday morning.’ I 
said, ‘Yes, I see you too on Sundays.’ That 
sure was nice of Mrs. Coolidge to let me 
know that she had been seeing me every 
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ADVENTURE LAND ON THE GREAT NORTHERN 


You do what you please when you please— 
fish, hike, ride horseback, climb; tour in 
motor coaches and motor launches; or just 
loaf luxuriously. You ride practically into 
the Park in the comfortable luxury of the 
de luxe New Oriental Limited or other fine 
Great Northern trains. The Great Northern’s 
roadbed, running across the Continental Di- 
First”? vide through low-altitude Maria’ Pass, forms 
the 60-mile southern boundary of Glacier 


““See America 


National Park. 


Glacier 


NATIONAL PARK 


Open June 15th to September 15th 


OU will enjoy living at least a little while 

this summer amid the unspoiled million 
acres of Glacier National Park. Its glisten- 
ing summits, its sparkling mile-high lakes, its 
great stands of first-growth fir and pine, its 
flashing waterfalls, its tremendous vistas, at 
once possess you with their spell. 


Plan your trip now. Mail the coupon. Bur- 
lington Escorted Tours include Glacier Na- 
tional Park; or you can take one of the Great 
Northern’s own fixed cost tours of one to 
Railway seven days or longer. Inquire now. 


NEW ORIENTAL LIMITED 


| A. J. Dicxiyson, Room 712, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


De Luxe Train—No Extra Fare 


es a es ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee 


Send me free books about Glacier National Park and cost from this point of a 
I am particularly interested in 
O Burlington Escorted Tour 


day stay in the Park for a party off........ccsee 
O General Tour of Park 
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SEEING YOURSELF 
as others see you 


HAT do visitors to your 

office think of your busi- 
ness? Don’t they judge it by 
what they seeP 


If your office equipment is 
old-fashioned and nearing ex- 
haustion, it may give a negative 
impression which you would 
like to avoid. 

With Baker-Vawter 5-drawer 
letter files (4-drawer files are 
wasteful), unit files, Suides and 
folders; binders which are the 
last word in modern bookkeep- 
ing equipment, and printed 
forms which fit in design and 
quality the precise work they 
must do— your office has the 


“hall mark” of permanence and 
wise buying. 

Measured in length of serv- 
ice, the satisfaction given, the 
ease of operation, and the more 
and better work done by those 
who use them, Baker - Vawter 
prices are low. That’s the right 
way to estimate price. 

Our products are sold direct 
through our own trained repre- 
sentatives. They are capable of 
giving you real help in office 
practice. 


Call up the Baker -Vawter 
man, or write us direct. 


Take this binder for instance 


Proficient machine bookkeepers find that handling 500 to 1000 
accounts, in a unit, speeds their work and helps accuracy. 
Such a unit is light and portable, and less subject to reference 
interruptions. No. 69 exactly fits this ideal. 


A quarter turn of the key and presto, it’s open, any leaf 
ready to be posted or off-set. Press the metal parts and it is 
locked so tight you can’t pull out a leaf without tearing. 


Ledger or statement leaves as narrow as 7” and up to 14” 
wide fit perfectly in the different widths of No. 69. 


Stored in the vault or safe at night, 69’s stack with no 


waste space. 


You’ll find No. 69 a masterpiece of precision, sturdiness 


and beauty. 


It’s built to last and does it. 


And its price, 


measured in terms of a better day’s work and years of sery- 


ice; is low. 
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Sunday in church, and that she recog- 
nized me. 

“Then we went into the East room. The 
East room is trimmed in gilt, and the gold 
piano that was given to Miss Alice Roose- 
velt by some European King and Queen 
when she got married is in the northeast 
corner of thisroom. The piano has pictures 
painted all around the sides of it. It was 
given to Miss Alice, but the King and 
Queen that sent it made a mistake and 
addressed it to her Papa, who was Pres. 
Roosevelt and then she couldn’t take it 
away from the White House when they 
moved out. Because nothing of much 
value that is sent to a President can be 
taken from the White House. But I guess 
Mr. Nickolas Longworth has bought her 
another piano by this time. 

“Most all that Women look at and think 
about when they meet Mrs. Coolidge is 
what she is wearing, but I was too interested 
in her and her conversation to even think 
about her outfit, as to me she is the one that 
seems sweet and not just what she is 
wearing.” 

This is not all the diary contains about 
the start of that eventful day. From the 
lady whose stockings were so thin that a 
scandalized Willie at first thought her legs 
were bare, to decorations and paintings, 
Willie describes the White House reception 
in detail—the chandeliers, the flowers, the 
people. He is irritated over a statement he 
overhears that Mrs. Grover Cleveland was 
the handsomest First Lady, insisting that 
Mrs. Coolidge is the most beautiful of them 
all. But we have a long day ahead of us 
and had better get on. At three that after- 
noon they started out again: 

“Mother took a newspaper along with 
us, So we could read it as we rode on the 
street car and in that way find out just how 
many Cabinet Officers and other dignataries 
that were going to have open House today 
between four and six. Friends of ours had 
told us to go to Secretary Mellon’s if we 
ever did any New Year calling in Wash- 
ington. But till this year we had never 
done any New Year calling except to the 
White House. Because Mother never 
seems to have a whole outfit new enough on 
New Year to go any place except the White 
House. This sounds like you don’t need 
good clothes to go to the White House, but 
you do; but there is always such a crowd 
there and of course the President and his 
wife do not know many of their callers.” 


Calling on the Cabinet 


‘Secretary Mellon lives in a large appart- 
ment house on Massachusetts Avenue. It 
is five stories high and covers quite a space. 
And yet after being so big, there are only 
five appartments in the whole building. 
Each appartment occuppies a whole floor. 
Sec. Mellon’s appartment is number five 
and is on the fifth floor. Before we quite 
reached the appartment house we could see 
fine cars driving up and wealthy men and 
ladies getting out of them and going into 
the front door. We did not drive up in a 
fine car, but we went in the door the same 
way the rest did. After getting off of the 
elevator on the fifth floor we followed the 
rest of the folks. 

“Then we were in a long wide hall of the 
Secretary’s appartment. It had tappestry 
on the walls and wonderful rugs on the 
floor. It seemed like the White House or 
some fine Palace. And in a way it is a fine 
palace and except that the whole thing is 
on one floor is the only difference that I see 
in it and the White House or some fine 
Palace, from the interior standpoint at 
least. 

“‘At the center of the hall I saw a large 
open door and a tall buttler was standing 
in the doorway. He asked me my name. I 
told him, and then to my surprise as I 
entered the door, the buttler announced me 
and called out loud so every one could hear 
him, ‘Mr. Cheatham.’ 

“Miss Ailsa was standing just a little 
way inside the door. Secretary Mellon 
was next to her. The Secretary held out his 
hand tome. He greeted me very cordially 


id 


Mar 
with a ‘Happy New Year,’ 
‘Same to you.’ But I was, 
having my name announced g 
I hardly knew what I was do; 
“After shaking hands with 
and Miss Ailsa, I stopped righ: 
so I could get my bearings 
being so excited, and it would 
a chance to look around the 
some beautiful room too, | 
prettiest paintings I ever saw. 
on the walls. They all had lig] 
of them, reflecting on the pic 
where else. That was a goo 
brought every quality of the 
that the ordinary daylight wo 
Finally he was invited int 
room, and there partook of th 
afternoon’s Gargantuan refres 
“There was a long table in: 
the room. It was about fift 
and was wonderfully laid oy 
things to eat. At each end 
there was an electricly heated 
holds tea coffie or coco or any 
drink one wants to put in it. 
was a lady at each end of the 
by these containers or what ¢ 
called. They were sitting th 
people with either coco or coff 
at the end nearest to where we 
ing was serving coco. She a 
and I if we would have coco. 
we would. She poured two 
coco out of the container and 
from a bowl a large spoonfull 
whipped cream which she pi 
cup. We were then handed ; 
buttler, and then the buttle 
several kinds of sandwitches. 
every kind he offered me. Or 
had the nice white meat fro 
breast in it.” : 


At Home With the H 


“‘ After I had eaten up all the 
and had finished the hot eh 
buttler brought me a dish of 
cream with nuts in it and the 
several kinds of little cakes. — 

“We both enjoyed our 1 
Mellons’ very much, as he is | 
Secretary of the Treasury bu 
of the richest men in the U. S$ 

It was raining by that time, 
Secretary Hoover’s and Willie 
they hired a taxicab. 

“‘There were two men static 
of Sec. Hoover’s house to hel} 
out of their cars as they drov 
helped mother and me out ( 
might say, as we had hired it 
ent. It seemed fine to have 
chauffer that we could give or 

“There was an awful big er 
mobiles all around the Hoov 
and I went up to the door a 
bell. The buttler came to the 
vited us in. We took off ov 
checked them as before, at the’ 
told mother to leave her coat’ 
several others with their coats | 
maid that helped mother off w 
told her that her dress was si 
should take her coat off so it 
I had thought that her new rec} 
show up better, but after thi 
what she did about mother’s dre 
she had just as well take her | 
so she did. 

‘““We saw the receiving line) 
large front room to the might 
which we entered, so m 
into this room. It w 
decorated room also. Th 
receiving line here than 
Mellons’. Some lady was 
us our names and after 
hands with us she turned 
and introduced us to her, 
Secretary. 

“TI think a lot of the 
Dept. of Commerce 
Hoover’s, as we saw some 
about like ourselves. Ho 
a good many promin 

(Continued on P 


iltinued from Page 138) 

’ too. After we had been received 
¢2c. and the others we were asked to 
{che next room and have some re- 

its. The rooms were so crowded it 

everal minutes to get into the next 
ht finally we succeeded in doing so. 
next room was packed full too. 

table about fifteen feet long and 
4 wide was again before us, just 
with good things to eat. In the 
"| the table there was a very large 
fed with fruit and farm products, 
) vellow ears of corn, bunches of red 
s/arries and purple egg plant. We 
t given a cup of tea apiece and 
sie sandwitches. I only took one 
jh; I thought I had better start 
Jittle light, for if we went to many 
jces and they all had so much to 
ese two we have already been to 
, 1 would certainly burst before I 
the tour to the different places 
|: have on our list. 
se I had hardly tasted the sand- 
4nd tea, I was asked if I would not 
yece of delitious chocolate cake. I 
{now where I could keep it until I 
ive a chance to eat it, but as it 
1» good I took a piece anyway. 
7 tea in one hand and the sandwitch 
-ucer and then another little plate 
heake in it in my other hand. And 
ht my hands were full I did not see 
yuld ever get to eat anything. The 
ys still dence with people. But 
ter edging into different ones near 
riched a table that was on one side 
1m and ate my refreshments. 
fien went to the residence of Chief 
‘aft. Our car drove up to the 
jr-and we got out. The chauffer 
( a little way and parked. Some 
drat, I’ll say. 
ere met at the front door of the 

id shown in. This time our wraps 
én off and checked at the same 
4d the colored man who checked 
4 is one of the messengers at the 
n Court, I have seen him around 
le a goodeal. 
yer told Mr. Taft that she came up 
(th Carolina to see him inaugu- 
7 that she took some snap shots of 


day. The Chief Justice said, ‘It . 


| ful day when I was inaugurated.’ 
*Jhief Justice Taft is real pleasant 
jr the people in front of us moved 
' went on down the line too and 
|nds with all the wives of the 
| Justices, I told the Chief Justice 
sa Page at the Senate and that I 
Wight often at the Capitol. Then 
> believed he remembered seeing 
Wd the Capitol too.” 


‘ Best Part of Open House 
| 


‘reminded the Chief Justice of the 
¢; two years ago when he tried to 
the Senate Chamber one morning 
}sion and how he was turned away 
(the new pages that did not know 
t'aft was. But of course Mr. Chief 
‘ft should have been allowed to go 
fr, and so when it was found out 
/2 Senate about what the boy had 
| body laughed and joked about it 
'xt three or four days. The new 
tom awful scared when he found 
‘ie had done. 
re then shown into a room just 
|hall from this rear room. The re- 
/3 Were in this room. There was a 
{ owl of chicken salad, a large plate 
old country ham, like can’t be 
‘this town, just pilled up on the 
ere was a lady at one end of the 
 rve the tea like we found at ends 
tthe other two receptions we at- 
| butler gave mother and me both 
}h a large helping of some of the 
“n salad I ever ate and a great big 
good ham, two hot buttered bis- 
70 different kinds of sandwitches. 
asked me if I would have tea or 
I told her that I prefered punch 
'rsaid the same. So she told the 
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butler to give us some punch. The butler 
went over to the side of the room, just 
across the table from where we were stand- 
ing; there he dipped from a magnificent 
large silver punch bowl two glasses of 
punch. Later we went over and inspected 
the big punch bowl. It was silver outside 
and was lined with gold, and was about 
three feet tall. And the whole thing full of 
punch sure looked good. It looked espe- 
cially good to me, as I did not get to drink 
my glass of punch even after it was given to 
me. 

“T put it on a side table so I could eat 
my ham and salad along with it. But be- 
fore I got ready to start on it some man 
came along and seeing a glass of punch sit- 
ting there, picked it up and drank it with- 
out stopping to even think that it might 
belong to me.” 

Needless to say here that this liquid ac- 
companiment to Willie’s third meal was in- 
nocent of alcoholic content! It was at this 
point in the copying of the manuscript that 
my secretary asked leave to go out and buy 
some digestive tablets. 

But don’t think Willie is through. 

“Upon finishing that extra good ham and 
the rest of the food, mother and I told the 
lady serving the tea how much we enjoyed 
the things, and then we wrapped up and 
left. It was dark by this time, and I think 
it must have been about 5:30 o’clock too. 
Our taxi drove up and we drove off once 
more. We had had the car for about one 
hour and the meter registered around three 
dollars and something. We directed him to 
take us to Speaker Gillett’s residence. 
When we arrived here we paid our chauffer 
and told him to go, that we didn’t want to 
over work any of our cars too much in one 
day. 

“Well, for the fourth time we were met 
at the door. This time by a white butler. 
Helping us off with our wraps, he asked us 
our names and told us to follow him. By 
this time I had got over the fright of having 
my named yelled out.” 


Dropping in on the Jusserands 


“The Speaker and Mrs. Gillett were very 
nice to us, and Mrs. Gillett is very pretty. 
The Speaker looks stern, but was as pleas- 
ant as any Senator. 

“After a few minutes Mrs. Gillett said 
that she thought I would like to have some- 
thing to eat and drink as she knew that 
boys could always eat. So she told the but- 
ler to bring us both a glass of lemonade and 
some sandwitches. That was entirely dif- 
ferent and it sounded good, as I did not get 
any of my punch at the Tafts’. And I’ll 
say it was good too. We chatted then a 
little longer and then told them that we 
would not keep them any longer from the 
others that were there. They said we 
weren’t keeping them, but it was about 
time for us to be going anyway so we told 
them goodbye.” 

The bit was now between Willie’s teeth, 
however, following a number of other 
things, and when the newspaper revealed 
that some of the embassies were keeping 
open house, he and mother started for the 
Jusserands’. And here and now I call at- 
tention to two beautiful bits of courtesy on 
the part of two representatives of great 
powers to our young Senate page and his 
mother: 

“We reached the French Embassy about 
6:15. We drove right up to the very door to 
it, as there is a drive way from the street up 
to the steps of the building. A door man 
dressed in a bright colored uniform met us 
at the door. We asked him if the Ambassa- 
dor and Mrs. Jusserand were still receiving. 
He said that the Ambassador was out call- 
ing himself, but that Madame Jusserand 
was in. So we told the taxi to wait for us 
and we went in. The door man told us to 
take off our wraps and leave them with him, 
which we did. Then he told us that Ma- 
dame Jusserand was upstairs, and for us to 
just go up the steps and in the door at the 
top of the steps. Well, we went up the mar- 
ble steps and found the door, but it was 
closed. I knocked on it and in a minute it 
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New Smartness 
for your Floors 


ri, | | 
Lb LI 
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1 my 
floors is now a plea- 
sure — just guiding my 
Ponsell. gently. along. 
Gone is the backache 
of handpolishing and 
what an improvement! 


~ 5 And I caneven pol- 


ish under my furniture 
without moving it. My 
Ponsell reaches under 
without any trouble 
whatever. Hasn’t it all 
become easy! 


“9 This is how I did it: 


I first attached the steel 
wire~ brush and went 
over the: floor. having 
previously applied to 
ita coat of Ponsell 
Remover. 


2 The large stretches 
of bare floors in my 


--living room are now 


always a joy to behold 
—a few minutes’ easy 
work quickly renews 
their polish: 


3 My Ponsell wends 
its way just as easily 
through the narrow 
spaces between the 
tugs of my breakfast 
room —it’s no trick at 
all to guide it. 


6 is 
just as easy. I simply 
attach the scrubbing 
brush and watch my 
kitchen floor turn snow 
white. Isn’t it better 
than a sloppy mop! 


10 Of came the old 
finish, leaving the 
wood as fresh as new. 
I then attached the 
sandpapering pad 
which smoothed and 
brought out the grain, 


7 And the squegee 
supplied with my Pon- 
sell dries up the floor 
in a jiffy. Oh! By the 
way —the other day 
my Ponsell saved me a 
a lot of money. 


11 All that was left 
to do was to apply a 
little liquid wax with 
the Ponsell waxing 
brush. Only a few min- 
utes’ work, no stcop- 
ing, and then— 
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4 “Willit polish right 
up to base boards and 
into‘corners?’’ Yes, 
without any difficulty. 
There—I polished 
that corner, not a dull 
spot left! 


(doing over) my stain- 
ed, scratched dining 
room floor and bring- 
ing it back to its orig- 
inal beauty and fresh- 
ness was child’s play. 


12 Lattached the pol- 
ishing brush'and quick- « 
ly brought the wax to» 
a high polish, Behold! 


_. My floor is again spot- 


less and gleaming for 
all to see, 


Thirty Minutes a Month—and the Ponsell will keep any floor in 
your home as spotless and bright as your dining room table. 


Regardless of the floor—hardwood, parquet, tile, linoleum, cork or cement 
—the use of the Ponsell will keep it new! Walk on it—track dirt across it— 
dance on it—let grease spatter it—5 minutes and the Ponsell renews it. 


And then think of the delight, the pride of Ponsell-appearing floors. With 
the Ponsell in her home, no woman need make excuses to her friends or 
to herself. Thousands of Ponsell users confirm this. They have done away 
with the back-breaking hand methods of the past. 


These thousands of users know the pride of beautiful floors. 


Moderately priced. Operated by electricity. Connects to lamp socket. Con- 
sumes less than 3 cents worth of current an hour. No skill or strength required. 


cial and industrial buildings, business offices, hotels, 


institutions, etc. ~ % 


< Full information on request. 


MAIL THE COUPON —anad we will promptly majl you full information, prices 


and list of sales offices where you can secure a free demonstration in your own home—or a 
ten day free trial if you are located too far from any branch office. - 


PONSELL 


ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 
Scrubs, Polishes, Refinishes For You 


PONSELL FLOOR MACHINE CO., 220-230 W. 19th Street, New York City 
Please mail free illustrated folder and full information and prices about your electric machine 
for scrubbing, refinishing and polishing floors of all kinds. 


Name 


Address 
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_ National 
, Park 
% Southern 
; Utah 


This towering 
white mountain 
framed by ver- 
milion cliffs is 
pictured in natu- 
tal colors in our 
Zion Park book, 
sent on request. 


See These | 
New Wonders of the West 


Zion National Park—Bryce Canyon—Cedar Breaks 
Prismatic Plains—Kaibab Forest 
North Rim Grand Canyon 


Season June 1 to October 1 


“LU JNIQUE, incomparable, sublime,” says 
Hal Evarts, the noted writer. Moun- 
tains glowing red and shining white. Mile- 
deep canyons filled with mile-high temples! 
Canyons holding exquisite fairy cities with 
countless castles, cathedrals, mosques and 
pagodas of bewildering beauty, tinted with 
the colors of a glorious sunset. Prismatic 
plains, wild horses, cliff dwellings, enchant- 
ing forests alive with deer. 


Low Summer Fares 


Through sleeping cars to Cedar City, then com- 
plete 450-mile 5-day motor bus tours including 
Kaibab National Forest and North Rim Grand 
Canyon, or shorter 3 or 4-day tours to Zion, Bryce 
and Cedar Breaks only. Also escorted all-expense 
tours. Comfortable lodges. A memorable sum- 
mer vacation in itself or an easy side trip on tours 
to Salt Lake City, Yellowstone, California or the 
Pacific Northwest. 


Handsome Book in natural colors 
tells about this new wonderland 
in Utah- Arizona. Ask nearest 
Union Pacific representative or 


General Passenger Agent (Dept. H) at 
Omaha, Neb. Salt Lake City, Utah 
Portland, Ore. Los Angeles, Cal. 
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was opened by a young lady. She asked us 
to come in and so we did. 

“We told her that we had noticed that 
the Embassies were receiving New Year 
callers and so we thought we would call on 
the Ambassador and Madame Jusserand. 
It was a beautifully furnished room all the 
way across the front of the Embassy. Mrs. 
Jusserand was standing on the other side of 
the room talking to some other callers. The 
young girl who met us at the door took us 
up to Mrs. Jusserand and introduced us to 
her. After talking to us for some time she 
took from a little table near her a cut-glass 
bottle filled with Imported French wine and 
poured from it three wine glasses full of the 
wine. Then she handed mother a glass and 
then one to me and she took the third her- 
self. Then Mrs. Jusserand said, ‘We will 
now drink to the success of your appoint- 
ment to Annapolis or West Point, or that 
you will make a success in whatever you 
may undertake.’ Then we all three drank 
the wine. It was the best wine I have ever 
tasted. I have never liked the taste of any 
wine I have ever drunk before, but this 
seemed to have a very good taste. ; 

“We talked with Mrs. Jusserand and the 
rest we met for nearly a half hour. Besides 
the wine we also had some unusual cookies. 
I. imagine they were French cookies. I 
thought they were real good. The young 
ladies treated us to chocolate candy. We 
then told them all goodbye and wished 
them a Happy New Year again and told 
Madame Jusserand we were sorry she and 
the Ambassador were going away. The 
door man was even nice enough to put 
mother’s overshoes on for her, and then he 
helped us both on with our coats. That 
sure was class for mother.” 

Next and last, they went to the British 
Embassy, and if Willie was staggering 
under his load, he does not mention it. But 
the embassy was dark, and it took two 
rings at the doorbell and then a knock at 
the front door to admit them. 

“In a short time the door was opened by 
a butler dressed in a uniform of a red coat 
and gray trousers, with big brass buttons on 
the coat. He looked like some pictures of 
English soldiers of years ago that I have 
seen. He asked us to comein. Wetold him 
ourname. Wetold him that we did not know 
whether the Ambassador was receiving or 
not, but we had just come to call on him if 
he was. The butler went into a room to the 
left and in a minute he returned with Sir 
Esme Howard, the English Ambassador.” 


True International Courtesy 


‘Sir Esme Howard spoke to mother and 
then asked us if we would like to be shown 
around the Embassy. We told him we 
would be just delighted to see it. So Sir 
Esme Howard steped into the room which 
he came from for a minute, and while he 
was gone, the butler started off toward the 
large steps in the rear of the hall. Mother 
thought we were supposed to follow him 
and that he was going to show us around. 
But the butler said, ‘Wait there for Sir 
Esme Howard. He is going to show you 
around himself and I am just going now to 
light up the Embassy.’ We thanked him 
and stayed where we had been left by Sir 
Esme Howard. Sir Esme Howard came out 
from the room in a minute and told us that 
he was sorry he had kept us waiting. We 
told him not to worry over that, as we did 
not mind at all. 

“Then the Ambassador himself person- 
ally escorted us over the entire first floor of 
the British Embassy. That old Romantic 
Mansion on Connecticut Avenue, with 
golden crowns on the gate posts and tall 
iron fence around it, which I knew asa little 
boy was red and now it is yellow. The 
house that always seemed like a Palace in 
some fairy story. 

“It had never occurred to us before to 
enter there. It always seemed like princes 
and princesses lived there. I never did see 
any people going in nor coming out, except 
when the Prince of Wales went there to a 
Reception when I was small and mother 
took me outside on the pavement to see 


Marc 


him. There was a red carpet 
walk then and the walk had an 
it. There was a crowd of 
waiting to see the Prince. 
Prince drove up and entered, and s 
the highest officials of our coun 
other countries all in their tal] top 

“Well, this time I seemed lik 
walking on air. It just seemed ]i} 
dreaming and imagining what Sj 
Howard was doing. I never wou 
thought a British Ambassador wou 
thoughtful and kind to us. Well, 
us with him all over the first floo 
Embassy. First we went into the ] 
ting room on the left hand side of 
It is a large front room with a great 
place on the far side of it with bi 
leaping up the chimney. It isa re 
like sitting room except it is muc 
than one usually sees. Sir Esme H 
sons were all seated around the firs 
room. ; 

“They were having a conversati 
Esme Howard took us up to them 
troduced them alltous. Hehasafi 
ing groupe of sons. Two of his sons 
tall and the others are shorter than 
I think one of them is younger tha 
But they all have on long pants.” 


A Palace From the Insia 


“After seeing this room thorou 
left it and were then in another y 
room, which had several old pain 
arristicratic Englishmen hung on t 
of its walls. We walked straight acr 
room and went through a door on 
posite side. When we entered thi 
which is the third room we have bee 
both had to stop right inside of the d 
stare with amazement. For as he 
we were standing in the Grand Ball 
where the grand piano was, and on < 
of the room was a picture of the 
Mother of England, Queen Alexand 
a picture of King Edward. Both | 
were full length and life size or evenr 

“The floor was done all over in fi 
wood so it would be appropriate f 
cing. After admiring the furnishi1 
the pictures a little further, we follo 
Esme Howard through a door at tl 


_ end of the Ball room. Then we fou 


selves standing in the large dining 
Here we saw the longest table that 
seen all day. Sir Esme Howard told 
the table was set for a banquet, to 
later this evening. It sure did look 
see such a long table set with glass 
ver, ready for all the promanent gu 
think fifty or more people could be 
at the table very comfortably. Hov 
did not count the chairs.” 

Well, if Willie says the table look 
it probably did. He was pretty ¥ 
perienced in tables by that time. ] 
oversight about the chairs is una 
able. Probably he was slightly 
pointed that there was no more | 
sight. 

“Then Sir Esme Howard led usi 
front room on the right side of tl 
‘This,’ he said ‘is my study.’ It w 
interesting in there too. He sho 
some of his personal things. A pic 
his mother. She looked a little like} 
tures of the Queen. He also hada 
of his wife, Lady Isabella Howard. 
not meet Lady Isabella. I don’t 
whether she was still out calling or ¢ 
for the big banquet. Her pictu 
pretty too. It was fixed up real co 
the order of a den. Then Sir Esme! 
chatted with us a little in the hall be 
left. He certainly did explain ever. 
interestingly, and he took so much } 
describing every thing he thought w’ 
terest us. We thanked him for sho\ 
over the Embassy and told him hov 
we had enjoyed our visit, then we tc 
goodbye and left. Gee, but that wé 
honor to be shown over the lis 
bassy by the English Ambassador. 

Yes, it was, indeed, Willie; and 
many people in Washington and els 

(Continued on Page 144) 
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“I want style. I want all-wool fabrics. I want a carefully 
made suit — for fit, for comfort, for appearance. I want all these 
and I want to know that I’m getting them. Naturally, I want 
them at a sensible price.” 

_ That’s what good dressers say and that is why they wear 
Styleplus Clothes. 

Drop in at a Styleplus store today and ask to see Styleplus 
Windsor Fabrics—one of our special features for Spring. 

“Style plus all-wool fabrics plus guaranteed satisfaction.” 


Henry Sonneborn Company, Inc., Baltimore 


Ask to see 


Windsor | 


_ FABRICS 


Styleplus Windsors 
include cheviots and 
unfinished worsteds in 
diagonals, broadwales, 

iamond weaves, her- 
tingbones and super 
mixtures. Blues, greys, 
tans, browns, fawn, and 
sand shades. Latest 
single and double 
breasted models. Iden- 
tified by Styleplus label. 


Other Styleplus fea- 
tures are Fieldbrook 
Cheviots, York Blue 
Silk Lined, Dawn Grey 
Double, Holbrook 
Fabrics, Old Dominion 
Worsteds. : 
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(Continued from Page 142) 
wouldn’t stop at a right eye for the privi- 
lege. Also I hereby testify that this is the 
first full and complete description of the 
British Embassy which has appeared in 
print for a very long time. 


“February 17, 1925—As the Senate is in 
session tonight, at 5:30 they gave us a din- 
ner in the restaurant which was fairly good 
but, of course not as good as if we had or- 
dered and paid for it ourselves. Tonight 
the Senate passed the legislative appropria- 
tion bill. It is for the Senate and House of 
Representitives. It pays all the clerks to 
Senators and members of the House, and 
also has the Senators and Representitives 
salery in it too. They have been getting 
$7500, but tonight the bill was amended 
and their salery was raised to $10,000. 
They did not have a record vote, but Sen. 
Sheppard was the only one that said no 
when the vote was taken. After it was over 
the Senate adjourned and the Senators all 
came out of the chamber with the happiest 
faces on them that I most ever saw on so 
many at once. Every body laughed at Sen- 
ator Sheppard for voting in the neggative, 
but sometimes a Senator can’t vote the way 
he wants for fear of the folks back in his 
State. 


“February 23, 1925—Today I fixed the 
little stand up on the clerks desk for Sena- 
tor Ashurst to read Washington’s Fare Well 
address from, as it is the custom to read it 
every year. A different Senator does it each 
time so as to give each one a chance at it. 


“February 25, 1925—I filled the snuff 
boxes this morning while I was putting 
around supplies. The old custom of snuff 
boxes is still retained in the Senate Cham- 


ber. They are kept in nitches in the wall, © 


on the same side of the chamber that the 
V.P. sits on. One is kept in a nitch by the 
door on his left which is on the Republican 
side and the other is kept in a nitch by a 
door on his right which is on the Demo- 
cratic side. The snuff in them had dried 
out considerably and was also getting very 
low.” 


Willie Gets to His Muttons 


“Thursday, February 26, 1925—The 
Senate had a continuous session from noon 
to eleven o’clock tonight. The Pages were 
given a dinner in the Senate Restaurant on 
the government. As of course we could not 
go home with the Senate in session and it 
would not be very nice to run earrands all 
night on an empty stomack. Our dinner 
was not anything to rave over, so as mother 
was eating at a table just across from the 
long table that the Pages eat at, she bought 
a little more than she could eat and gave 
it to me, of which I was very thankful, as it 
just made me have about enough with our 
dinner too.” 


Well, you know Willie by this time. 


“Wednesday, March 4, 1925—I said 
yesterday that the whole Chamber had 
been rearranged. Well, it sure isa lot differ- 
ent from its ordinary way and appearance. 
All of the isles have been filled up with 
chairs except the Center one and the two 
sideisles. The big chair which the presiding 
officer or the Vice President sits in, behind 
the Presiding officers desk, was removed 
and two smaller ones were put in its place. 
That is so Senator Cummins and Vice Pres- 
ident Dawes can both preside at different 
times, and both sit there side by side dur- 
ing the days of the session. 

“Sen. Cummins will preside until the 
sixty-eighth Congress adjourns at twelve 
oclock today. Then Vice President Dawes 
who will have just become Vice President 
will take hold of the reins and proceed to 
steer the Senate from that time on. The 
old chair has a real high back to it, but 
these two are real short and are different 
entirely. They are swivil the same as the 
other one. However, that is the only 
similarity.” 


THE SATURDAY 


Then follows a description of the In- 
auguration. 

““When the President reached the Senate 
Floor, he was escorted straight to the 
President’s Room. And Vice President 
Dawes was escorted likewise to the Vice 
President’s Room. The President’s Room 
is at one end of the Senate Lobby and the 
Vice President’s Room is at the other end 
of the Senate Lobby. 

“Just as soon as the President reached 
his room, Mr. Halsey sent me out to the 
President’s room and told me before I went 
that I was to wait on the President all the 
time he was at the Capitol. So I went out 
and told the head secret service Man, Mr. 
Jim Jervis, who I was so he would not try 
to stop me by mistake. 

“So I was told to go right in and make 
myself useful, which I did the best I could. 
Mr. McKenna, the President’s private 
doorkeeper at the White House, was also 
there. Mr. Halsey told me before I went 
out, to stay with the President until he left 
the Capitol, for if I would I would get in on 
all of the high honors and be able to see 
everything and write it in my diary, so I 
made up my mind that I would do so. 

“There was a large crowd all around the 
door of the President’s Room. Every clerk 
in and around the capitol it seemed like 
was trying to get a look at the President 
signing the bills. And then too there were 
a lot of newspaper men flocking around 
trying to see and get all the information 
they could. But none of the Clerks or 
newspaper men were allowed inside of the 
President’s Room. It was open only to 
those who had business inside. And Mr. 
Perry and the Secret Service Man kept 
every one who had no bussiness in it, 
outside.” 


In the Presidential Procession 


“I stood at the door of the President’s 
room and kept myself in readiness to jump 
at any minute which the President or any 
of his secretarys might need me to do some- 
thing for them. Every now and then some 
Senator would come out from the chamber 
and into the Presidents room to speak to 
Pres. Coolidge and the members of his 
Cabinet. By twelve oclock nearly half of 
the ninety-six Senators had been out and 
talked to Pres. Coolidge and his Cabinet. 
When there would be a pause in the con- 
stant signing of bills Pres. Coolidge would 
look around a little at the different people 
in the room. At times he would stare 
awful hard at me, but I just smiled and 
stared back at him. 

“Just before twelve o’clock the last bill 
was brought in and laid on the table before 
the Pres. He read the bill over good, then 
paused a minute or two, every one thought 
that he was going to refuse to sign it, but 
after giving it his careful consideration he 
finally signed it. Then the clock struck 
twelve and Pres. Coolidge gave a sigh of 
relief. The last bill which he signed was the 
bill that raised all the Senators and mem- 
bers of the House salleries from $7500 to 
$10,000 a year. I’ll say the Senators were 
all glad to hear that that bill had been 
signed and had come in to affect, as it 
means $2500 more a year for them. 

“President Coolidge then got out of his 
chair and said, ‘I am ready to go in to the 
Senate Chamber now,’ but he was told that 
he would have to wait until the committee 
of Senators which had been appointed for 
the occasion came out and asked him if he 
had any more bussiness to put befare the 
sixty-eighth Congress before it adjourned, 
and then they would have to report to the 
Senate the answer which he makes. So 
after hearing that, President Coolidge went 
over to the window and looked out for a 
few minutes. 

“Then the Committee of Senators came 
out from the Chamber into the Pres. Room. 
They were Senators Curtis, Robinson. 
Senator Curtis spoke to the President on 
behalf of the Committee. He said, ‘Mr. 
President, have you any more bussiness to 
put before the sixty-eighth Congress before 
it adjourns? If you have, the Senate is 
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ready to receive it now,. otherwise it has 
concluded its bussiness for the sixty-eighth 
Congress.’ Then President Coolidge said, 
‘I have nothing more that I wish to be 
done or that I wish to say.’ 

“The Committee then retired from the 
Presidents room and returned to the 
Chamber. President Coolidge then lay 
back on a nice big sofa and shut his eyes 
and rested for a few minutes. The In- 
augural Committee came out in a few 
minutes and told President Coolidge that 
they were ready to escort him into the 
Chamber to see the Vice President sworn 
in, so the Pres. arrose and picked up a little 
loose leaf note book which was lying on the 
table, and then he went out with them. 

“T walked right along behind Sen. Over- 
man and the last member of the House. So 
I was a part of the procession.” 


Keeping in Front of the Camera 


“« After every one who was lucky enough 
to have a seat was seated, the ceremonies, 
if I might call it that, started. Senator 
Cummins asked Mr. Dawes to stand up, 
then Senator Cummins administered the 
oath of office to Gen. Dawes. Then Vice 
President Dawes said, ‘I do,’ and that was 
all there was to the swearing in of a Vice 
President. It is all very simple and digni- 
fied, if it can be so.” 

This last sentence is very vague, Willie. 
Is there a bit of cynicism in it? Can it 
be that your unexpected “promanence”’ 
among expensive uniforms and outfits of 
pomp has really destroyed that hitherto 
simple enjoyment of yours? 

We hope not. ~ 

‘Senator Cummins then said, ‘The hour 
of twelve o’clock on the fourth day of 
March haveing arrived, the Sixty-eighth 
Congress stands adjourned Sine Die.’ 
Then Senator Cummins took his seat and 
let the new Vice President take the reins of 
the Senate. The Vice Pres. massage to the 
Senate calling them in session for the first, 
session of the Sixty-Nineth Congress was 
then read by Mr. Crocket, the reading 
clerk, immeaditely after it had been 
finished, Vice Pres. Dawes arrose and made 
his speach, which is customary for a Vice 
President to do on entering the office of 
Vice Presidency. 

“Some thought the Vice President’s 
speach was a little too firery, and others 
thought it was knocking them; so when 
that speach was over there was a sigh of 
releif all over the Chamber. As I am nota 
Senator, the speach was perfectly alright 
to me. I was just a fraid a little while 
V. P. Dawes was speaking for it looked like 
all of his emotions might break a blood 
vesel. That is a lot exaggerated, but any 
how he was pounding down on the desk 
rather hard and he looked as if he meant 
every word which he said too. 

“This red hot speach which I have been 
describing lasted for about fifteen minutes, 
if my memory has not gone completely on 
the blink. 

“Right after the speach Mr. Barry sent 
me up to the front door and told me to see 
if I could clear the crowd away from around 
the inside of it, and also those that were 
standing part way down the center isle; as 
Mr. Barry said that if I did not get the 
crowd away from around the door before 
the President started out, it would be a 
difficult matter for the President to retire to 
his room. 

“T followed Mr. Barry’s instructions and 
went up the center isle as far as it was va- 
cant. In doing so I had to walk right in 
front of the President and the Committee 
on arrangements, but I don’t guess I hurt 
their view any. Gee but I had some job to 
undertake when I reached the crowd in the 
isle; some of them absolutely refused to 
move. 

“Some of the crowd was composed of a 
few Senators and so of course I could not 
ask them to move aside, so I went back to 
Mr. Barry and told him that I thought it 
best to wait until the President started out 
before we tried to clear the way, as I felt 
sure they would get out of the isle when 


Ma 


they saw the Pres. coming towa 
But no, Mr. Barry said that wou 
he told me to tell Mr. Halsey 
standing at the front door—to h 
move the throng from around the 
also from the isle. So I went agai 
Mr. Halsey what Mr. Barry told 
him; and both Mr. Halsey and 
clear the door, but the people wl 
it were most all Members of the 
Representitives and they simply 
move. 

“Before Vice Pres. Dawes con 
swearing in of the Senators, M 
told me to go out to the Preside 
so I would be there when the 
went back. He said if I wanted 
on the Inaugural Platform with 
dent, I should ask the Secret Se: 
in charge, Mr. Sly, to let me 
President’s hat and coat for hi 
that way I would be with the Pr 
the time during his Inaugural ad 
I rushed right around to the ] 
Room and saw Mr. Sly, but he s: 
thought the President would wea 
coat and probably carry his own 

“T fooled around in the Presid 
for about five minutes before 
came back to it from the chambe1 
he said he would take his coat a1 

But this disappointment did n 
daunt Willie. The procession r 
and Willie with it, and he got as ¢ 
platform as he could. 

As he observes: 

“Every time I thought I saw 
rapher taking a picture of the s 
the President making his addre 
lean out over the railing a little: 
be sure to get in the picture.” 

And finally to his great joy | 
oned into the sacred inclosure 
given an errand to do. And tl 
was to pilot the President down 
steps to his car! 


Turning on the Limel 


“The President’s speach was 
When he finished he turned arour 
eral shook hands with him. Ther 
cleared the isles. I steped to the 
speakers platform and waitec 
Barry; he came up behind me ir 
The President and Mrs. Coolidg 
him. I started out walking very 
would not get to far ahead. Gee 
did feel thrilled at the thought. 
then leading a President of t 
States from an Inaugural pla 
after he had concluded his Ina 
dress, Oh, boy! Just befor 
reached the steps which we were 
a secret service man tried to pul 
the line, and he said, ‘What d 
by blocking the way for the ] 
He took hold of me and was try 
me out, when Mr. Barry spoke u 
‘Let that boy alone; he is leadin) 
dent to his car.’ That sure } 
made the Secret Service man fet 
ashamed of himself. 


“Tuesday, March 31, 1925— 
last time I will get paid on the 
roll this session. I was glad tog 
though, nevertheless. Even tho 
get paid any more for a while. | 

“Mr. Speaker, the Jeweler, 
page pins up this morning at al 
They are real good, but I think 
be improved. I looked over 
picked out what I thought was 
of the bunch, or at least as g00 
the rest, and took that one. TI 
up a photographer and spoke to 
the news service. I told him 
just received our new Page 
the first time there had ever 
if he wanted a good picture, he 
up and take one of Mr. Halsey} 
of the Pins on me. He thought 
make a snapy picture and 


» hes 
would be up in a few mina 
tl 


When in the Senate, do 
do! 
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le door that isnt 
ocked... have you 


aye 
| opened it? 


JINI, the famous magician 


| 


yyse escapes from trunks and 
iets have mystified the world, 
: the hardest task of his career 
jeak out of a cell, the door of 


1any women are shut in 
(ed doors—their lives 
| ae 
fold tasks! The 

ss of the world 


books, 
theatre—all these 


sisure land beyond. If these women 
“turn the knob”! And they 
easily. They have only to call a 
u dry—it will take the family wash- 


their home and give them a whole 


of leisure every week—52 holidays 


the nearest modern laundry today—have 
them tell you about their varied services 
and the moderate prices charged. Then choose 
the one that best suits your needs. The 

door will swing open — the 
tothe ,° leisure you’ve dreamed of 


: wotaundny will be yours. 


Vbe that, like Mrs. Asquith, Mrs. 
jand Mrs. Leeper, 

. eady using the , 
But, if not, phone 
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These women opened the 
. door that wasn’t locked 


«<Sending the washing to the laundry has given 


me time and energy for things that are really worth 
while. I make things for church bazaars and help 
sell them. I help prepare church suppers and serve 
them. I callon sick members and help give church 
entertainments. It’s interesting work—far more 
interesting than overseeing a washing.”’ 


Mrs. G. H. Asguiru, Rochester, N. Y. 


««My chief reason for being thankful for laundry 
service is because it gives me more time for my 
little girl. I could never give her the care and 
attention I do now if I had my laundry work to 
do. I can also devote a great deal of my time now 
to club work.’’ 


Mrs. B. E. Horrman, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


««Sending my clothes to the laundry gives me time 
to visit, to read magazines, to care for my baby 
correctly, to prepare nourishing, appetizing food 
for my husband. Last, and greatest, using laundry 
service is conserving my health by saving my 
strength and nerves.’” 


Mrs. H. P. Leeper, Loveland, Ohio 


Published in the interest of the public, and on behalf 
of the Laundry Industry by The American Laundry 
Machinery Company, Executive Offices, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Iwo famous typewrite 


IL. C Smith is the only typewriter with ball 
bearings throughout. 


That is why it has the lightest, easiest touch. 


Its reputation for quality, speed and durability 
has grown steadily for twenty-three years. 


oe Smiti & BROS. ese Co. NO8 


MADE IN SYRACUSE. NY. U.S.A. 


THE BALL-~-BEARING OFFICE MACH#® 
- Established~1903 | 
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yw made by one company 


Corona is the synonym for “portable typewriter.” 


It has the standard four-bank keyboard, full 
width carriage and other big-machine features. 


Wherever language is written Corona types it. 


LC Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 


Syracuse, New York . Sales offices in all principal cities 


,E PERSONAL WRITING MACHINE 
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Warbles 


OR some reason the hu- 
Finn mind has ever at- 

tached significance to the 
number seven. There is the 
seventh son of a seventh son; 
seven years of bad luck attend- 
ant upon the breaking of a mir- 
ror, or the crossing of one’s trail 
by a dark-skinned cat; the 
seven-year itch; the seven-year 
locust, and so on. There is even 
the seven-year plague among 
rabbits, with which this article 
is particularly concerned. 

It is a matter of common 
knowledge that throughout va- 
rious northern localities the 
rabbits build up to a point of 
abundance, then suddenly dis- 
appear from the face of the earth 
without apparent reason. The 
food supply seems adequate, 
the winter has been no more 
severe than usual, the birds and 
beasts of prey that subsist upon 
rabbits are no more plentiful 
than in other years, yet the 
bunnies are gone, and it requires 
a considerable period for them 
to build up to former numbers. 

So far as I know, the exact 
nature of this epidemic has not 
been definitely determined. Per- 
haps it varies in different local- 
ities. I have discussed it with 
perhaps twenty men who have 
had theories regarding it. Only 
one agreed with my own. 

I am not a naturalist by any 
stretch of the imagination, and 
it would be beyond my ability 
to sit in a laboratory over a 
defunct cottontail, with test 
tube and microscope, and pro- 
nounce the nature of the ail- 
ment that had undermined his 
constitution and caused his 
downfall. But I did chance to 
have a certain experience. 

There is a fly that is widely 
distributed throughout Amer- 
ica. It deposits its eggs within 
the hide of an animal. The re- 
sulting grub—perhaps one- 
fourth of an inch in thickness 
and three-quarters of an inch in 
length—is commonly known 
among those who own cows as a warble. These warbles 
subsist upon the flesh of the animal, usually on the back, 
causing a hard lump the size of a quarter beneath the 
hide, by which their presence may be easily detected. 
Eventually the warble eats a round hole the size of a lead 
pencil through the hide, remains a few days and makes his 
exit. I believe that these warbles were responsible for the 
disappearance of the cottontails throughout areas of 
Northern Wyoming in the autumn of 1916. 


PHOTO. BY JOHN KABEL, DAYTON, OHIO 


The Vanishing Cottontails 


] WAS engaged in raising skunks and silver foxes on a 
ranch in the Wyoming mountains. Cottontails swarmed 
in that locality by the thousands. In the spring of 1916 
there were 750 young skunks born on the ranch. Some- 
thing over 150 died or were killed during infaney and 
throughout the summer from one cause or another. The 
rest had attained to almost the size of the parents by the 
middle of August. Then it became evident that some- 
thing was radically wrong. I discovered perhaps fifty 
animals that seemed partially broken down in the back. 
Investigation proved that they were afflicted with these 
large warbles, some of them having as many as five or six 
along the backbone, as well as an occasional one in the 
meaty part of the legs. The leg joints had been affected 
in anumber of cases. The matter resulted in the death of the 
animals at the rate of over a hundred a week during the 
latter part of August and September, despite the fact that I 
extracted the warbles with forceps and disinfected the re- 
sulting cavities with a solution either of creolin or of 
carbolic acid. Those badly afflicted died. Some that had 
acquired but a few of the pests recovered. It is only fair 
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View of Heavens Peak From Granite Park, Glacier National Park, Montana 


to say that some of the dead animals were stricken with a 
lung trouble similar to pneumonia and would have died in 
any event. I had lost some skunks in that way before. It is 
also a fact that more of them died from the effects of the 
warbles without any apparent symptoms of distemper 
or lung trouble. 

Later that season, somewhere round November, the 
residents began to remark that the cottontails had dis- 
appeared—that the seven-year plague had struck again 
and wiped the rabbits from the hills. 
served this fact, as I frequently fed rabbits and prairie 
dogs to my foxes. In former years it had been no trouble 
to kill a score or more of cottontails in a few hours with a 
.22 rifle. I had been unable to find a single rabbit during 
my few hunts for them earlier in the fall. I found one 
ground squirrel beneath a pile of shipping crates. The 
green flies, particularly bad at that time of year, had been 
unable to reach his retreat and deposit their eggs, so he 
was more or less dried and preserved. Two warbles had 
slain him. Quite naturally I connected my own experi- 
ence with warbles with the disappearance of the rabbits 
and discussed the matter with the various residents of 
the country whenever the topic came up. 

A naturalist recently gave me his reason for believing 
that my theory was wrong. First, that it had been known 
to scientists for years that rabbits were sometimes afflicted 
with warbles, usually without fatal results, but occasion- 
ally causing death; that in case of such wholesale dying off 
from this source, carcasses would be found by the thousands 
and the cause discovered; that in the final analysis the ani- 
mal must live in order for the warble to attain maturity 
and that by the death of the carrier Nature’s purpose was 
defeated by the death of the warble as well. 
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I had already ob-. 


As against thos. 
is this to consider: 
that skunks were 
afflicted with way 
had a dozen or m 
preceding year, 
animals recovering 
or three deaths re 
the effects; nothin 
predicate an assy 
the following year 
about such a disa 
the finding of mai 
I do not recall ¢ 
among the inhab 
their noticing any 
tontails scattered ; 
the late summer ai 
yet it was during 
that they died, ; 
time as the skunks 
there would have 
living rabbits a | 
when the residents 
tryside began to 
for meat. 


Bulldog | 


hes majority of 
tails of that regi 
holes. When hunte 
to them. Undoubt 
percentage of them 
their holes and died 
that might die in the 
be promptly consu 
thousands of jay, 
hawks, crows, raven 
other meat-eating 
infest that region, 0 
skin and bones by g 
other insects. Even 
of a local resident ch 
the remains of a c 
the brush, it is do 
would attach any 
to the matter. As t 
ing of Nature’s pur 
death of the carry 
and the consequent 
warble, that would 
‘general rule. Butt 
this to consider: N. 
tains a constant | 
control. Itis quite; 
the fly which is res} 
the warble, instead | 
Nature’s automat 
aids it by reaching its high year at the same 
the cottontail attains its greatest peak, then 1 
the number of rabbits and its own by the prem. 
of the carrying animal. | 
I am not attempting to prove any point; me 
the events and conclusions which confirm my 
the rabbit plague which swept the rabbits from 
Northern Wyoming in the fall of 1916 was 0c 
an excess of warbles. | 
It is highly probable that similar results occ 
localities through entirely different causes. Tl 
animal is the snowshoe hare, not the cottonti 
periodical disappearance is no doubt oecasioné 
mediums. Several men have told me recentl 
northern rabbit dies in the winter, not in late s! 
early fall, as was the case with the Wyoming cot! 
have stated that they had seen the dead rabl 
snow in Alaska, the Yukon and parts of Cana 
However, the big black fly, an inch or more l 
in the north as the bulldog fly, and accredite 
positing the egg which results in the warble, is 
abundant throughout Northern and even Arct 
I have seen hundreds of them gather on a blan 
caribou hides that the natives of the Mack 
region had dressed for leather which still reté 
along the back strip that lent the illusion tha 
had been fired through the hide—holes which I 
as the exits of warbles. Upon inquiry I was inf! 
they worked considerable damage among the V! 

herds of the Barren Grounds. 
In Kansas and other states of the Middle V: 
both the jack rabbit and the cottontail abound, 
(Continued on Page 153) 
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jontinued from Page 148) 
at where they constitute a pest, 
s\z black flies are few, I have never 
ny great plague that depopulated 
yside of rabbits. However, I have 
je scab, as it is sometimes called, 
ced the rabbits of various local- 
yhile I have shot scabby rabbits, 
sojourned in any portion of the 
jest where a noticeable depletion 
j occurred. Rather there was al- 
sady supply, with frequent jack- 
ves organized by farmers, and 
y a temporary bounty paid on 
t ears. 
nilton Laing, a Canadian natu- 
atly told me that he was inclined 
(* the periodical disappearance of 
from Saskatchewan ahd parts of 
ice ascribed to some disease, as a 
> phase of the rabbit plague far- 
_the depletion of the birds being 
with plague years among the 
‘fe based this upon his observa- 
y hawks, owls and other birds of 
aded in swarms into the habitat 
‘ase in winters when the country 
ythward was rabbitless, and had 
ys evidence that these foragers of 
preyed heavily upon grouse. 
2 trappers have told me of simi- 
<ons that necessitated the chang- 
vided trapping territory, the lynx 


iddenly become denuded of rab- 
ihief item of food. I have noticed 
mewhat similar events when 
ended in considerable numbers 
(orairies of Western Kansas and 
Yon jack rabbits, when the moun- 
jlorado, several hundred miles to 
tard, were in the grip of a hard 


fefore quite possible that various 
iodical plagues or disappearances 
newhat related; that they are in 
‘consequent upon one another to 
legree, though originating from 
(auses. 

| at least one such—the rabbit 
Northern Wyoming in 1916, in 
eel confident that the warble 
(part. And in that connection I 
lated upon a strange former dis- 
+in that locality to which I was 
fess. Round 1914 and 1915, por- 
re quite scarce in that portion of 
adjacent to the Yellowstone Na- 
4k. A number of residents re- 
jon the fact that the animals had 
1 abundant, swarming through- 
dre region until some five or six 
ious, when they had suddenly 
r died off, becoming quite rare. 
pearance of the porcupine from 
vuld have been somewhere round 
hs as the preceding disappear- 
: cottontails. 

je connected the two, since the 
subsists upon a bark diet and 
ay dependent upon the rabbit, 
here or for food; so it would 


here was no possible relation be- 
€ two events. Porcupines have 
{come into their own until they 
sundant in that region. I have 
ered—a curiosity that may never 
_by proof—if the preceding rab- 
‘did not account for the porcu- 
|@ same way that the plague of 
nted for several hundred of my 


Flapjacks 


‘and lazy, and half awake, 
ing the morning soon will break, 
lighter and turn to drowse 
agrant bed of balsam boughs; 
\ain in my vivid dreams 
‘Just spent ’mid the woods and 
mut an instant—a cheery shout, 
are ready!””—and I am out. 
lere for a second call, 
8€ magic words on the senses fall 
y tones of my sturdy guide, 

‘the whole wide world beside. 


grated en masse from a region’ 


THE SATURDAY 


Slept I the sleep that the Seven slept, 

Or enchanted castle the Princess kept; 

Of Rip the famous, or Pharaoh's peers, 
In mummied slumber three thousand years; 
At the ery of ‘‘Flapjacks,” I’d be there, 
Willing and ready to eat my share. 


None of the stingy, soggy cakes 

That the sleepy cook in the kitchen bakes; 
But nine-inch beauties, golden brown, 
Sweet as honey and light as down, 
Stirred in the open, tossed in the pan 

As only the skillful woodsman can. 


There’s a spirit that broods in the batter pot, 
That enters the griddle, greased and hot; 
A subtle something, that’s all unknown 
Save to the few—and the few alone— 

Like a fleeting color or fragrance rare 
That Joe has caught and imprisoned there. 


Then a bit of bacon, a trout or two, 

And a pot of coffee of darkest brew— 

And we watch the mist from the valley fly 

And the changing tints of the morning sky; 

Too busy to talk in the witching hour, 

Till the sun through the trees spills a spar- 
kling shower. 


Canoes drawn ready upon the beach, 
And rods and rifles in handy reach; 
With days before us of lake and trail, 
Of camp and carry, that never stale, 
That bring each morning a richer quest 
And end each evening in perfect rest. 


Oh, blessed hunger! Oh, keen delight 

Of unspoiled vigor and appetite, 

Born of the woods and its wholesome life, 
Far from the world and its madd’ ning strife! 
Oh, for a thousand men to know 

Cheerful and kind as my old guide, Joe! 


The loyal grip of his honest hand, 
The strong, ‘plain food and the rugged land; 
Little wonder we love them, when 
They bring such health, and they breed such 
men! 
“Fine cakes,’’ I mutter, our grins between. 
““Y-e-s?”’ says Joe. “‘ You have had thir- 
teen.” —Charles C. Stoddard. 


The Tree Stork 


HILE walking in the spruce belt just 

below timberline in the Rio Grande 
National Forest one late fall evening, I 
heard a thumping sound right at hand. 
I thought first that one of the party was 
pitching rocks or bits of wood in my direc- 
tion. But there seemed to be no one near. 
Standing still soon brought discovery of a 
busy gray squirrel harvesting his winter’s 
food. When several cones were cut from the 
tree and had fallen to the ground, he raced 
down the tree. He picked up a cone about 
half as large as his own body and galloped 
over the needle-strewn forest floor. Fol- 
lowing him soon led to his cache. Here in 
the husks of many cones were dug pockets. 
These were filled with seed chaff and cones. 
This cache was all of twenty feet long and 
nearly that wide. It probably represented 
the community storehouse for the season’s 
supply of squirrel food. 

If a man tried to gather cones from trees 
it would take days to collect such a hoard. 
It would be next to impossible to accom- 
plish the task of securing seed necessary for 
forest nurseries, for in these nurseries are 
planted hundreds of thousands of tree seed 
each year. It is from the squirrel caches 
that the forest rangers get this large supply. 

A ranger who is designated to collect 
seed, watches for squirrel caches during the 
latter part of his field season. When the 
little gray seed collectors have the bulk of 
their winter supply gathered, the ranger 
goes forth and robs the cache. Because the 
squirrel is such a genuine codperator, only 
a part of each cache is taken, the squirrel 
invariably having provided a surplus. 

If the cones are not already shelled out, 
they are taken in bags to some central 
point where they are dried by being spread 
on canvas tarps in the sun or ina kiln. The 
cone breaks open and the seed shakes out. 
Seed thus extracted is winnowed free from 
chaff and collected in bags to be planted the 
following spring. The seeds are planted in 
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well-prepared beds in which is a sandy loam 
soil. To keep out wee robbers, each bed is 
often inclosed in a close-mesh screen cage. 
For if mice could get to these freshly 
planted seeds, there would be an orgy of 
eating and a scant sprouting of tiny shoots. 

After the tree shoots are up but a few 
centimeters, there is another enemy likely 
to attack them and wipe out whole beds of 
forest seedlings. This is the damping-off 
fungus. It runs through the miniature 
trees as a devastating fire would whip 
through their parents. Only weakened 
stragglers are left, or entire beds are killed. 
Dry sand is sifted among the tender seed- 
ling trunks, and other measures are taken 
to fight this enemy of baby trees. 

Then the seedlings are shifted to another 
bed, being spaced so they will grow for a 
year or two longer in the nursery without 
crowding. Here they put forth lusty shoots 
and grow the root system that will help 
them become established in their final 
home. When they are two or three years 
old, they are moved to their final location 
in the forest. Or, if in a commercial nurs- 
ery, they are shifted to a nursery row where 
they will grow for several years, forming a 
root ball and crown preliminary to being 
moved to some garden or home grounds. 

But it is the baby forest tree which has 
the real struggle. Taken from the nursery 
bed, though scarcely a foot in length in- 
cluding both trunk and roots, the little tree 
is tied with thousands of its kin in bundles 
and shipped in moist packing to some 
ranger. He takes the bundles, loads them 
into a truck or packs them on horseback, 
and transports them to the planting camp 
where a gang of men plant these trees by 
the hundreds. Wrapped in dampened bur- 


lap or in containers packed with damp | 


moss, the seedlings are taken to the slopes 
where they are to be planted, in the hope 
that they will thrive and reforest the de- 
nuded mountainside. 

One man wields a crowbar, jabbing a 
hole in the ground. Or it may be some sort 
of dibble which makes a hole for the tiny 
tree roots. Another follows with a fistful 
of infant trees, putting one in each hole. 
With his foot he tamps the ground back 
into place around the roots. Sometimes on 
austere sites each little tree is given a last 
drink of water from a sprinkling can before 
the forest man tramps on to the next hole. 
With favorable conditions a good stand 
may result. For years these trees will ap- 
pear as though part of the grassy cover of 
the mountain. Then of a sudden, seem- 
ingly, they will lift their heads above their 
surroundings and from then on dominate 
the growing things in their neighborhood. 

Though hundreds of thousands of these 
little trees are planted each year, they are 
placed only on sites where there have been 
repeated fires and where no natural re- 
production can take place. Watersheds, 
scenic spots marred by fires and similar 
areas are the first to receive attention from 
the forester. The man-planted baby trees 
are the most logical means for bringing back 
forested conditions on these slopes, burned 
and reburned until no native trees or seed 
are left. 

But even these limited forest-planting 
operations would be slowed up and made 
more costly if it were not for the busy 
little timber squirrel who so industriously 
gathers the ripened cones into his hoard. 
Happily, this little fellow is not very good 
eating, so he does not have to run the 
gantlet of shotguns and rifles as well as 
natural enemies. Even if he were hunted, 
it is probable that he would find sanctuary 
in many parts of the forest where cones are 
gathered, for there he performs a service 
which man would find hard to duplicate. 

Forest officers have their place in grow- 
ing forest seedlings, nurseries and seed beds 
are essential, and the planting gang does 
its part to get the seedlings into their 
proper permanent home where they may 
grow to fine forest trees. But they would 
all be made less effective if it were not for 
the little gray squirrel of the high ranges; 
the stork of the baby trees. 

—ARTHUR HAWTHORNE CARHART. 
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How Long 

Should. a 

Customer 
Wait ? 


New customer on long 
distance wire, a nice or- 
der waiting if speedy de- 
livery can be guaranteed. 
Factory manager needed 
to give a promise, but— 
“He’s somewhere out in 
the shop—we can’t seem 
to fnd him anywhere.” 
Lost—a sale! 


This incident—with varia- 
tions—is happening every 
day in thousands of offices, 
stores, factories. A man 
needed—no way to find him 
instantly—an opportunity 


lost. The remedy?— | 


an Autocall. 


Paging 
Service 
is an electri- 
cally-operated sys- 
tem of code-calls by which the 
telephone operator locates any indi- 
vidual without disturbing 
others, and brings him at 
once to the nearest phone. 
A dime a day often covers 
the cost. Get all the facts. 
Clip coupon to letterhead 
and mail. 


The Autocall Co., 502 Tucker Ave., Shelby, O. 
O Send data on Paging System and free trial offer 
O) Send data on Industrial Fire Alarm System 
O Send data on Watchmen’s Supervisory Service 
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= 
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THE SATURDAY 


“the Sportiest 
of Sports Wear! 


[a PURITAN SPORT JACKET! 


It’s the real, honest-to-goodness, red-blooded jacket 
for outdoor wear. First cousin to the picturesque 
lumber-jack’s shirt, it has all the comfort of the 
woodsman’s garb, but is modernized into an all- 
wool sports jacket in brilliant patterns and colorings. 


College men have taken to Puritan Sport Jackets 
like a duck takes to water. It’s the real thing for 
boys and youths who like to be dressed in the spirit 
of the big outdoors. And the outdoors girl is wear- 
ing it, too—for school as well as play. 


ee Wherever sports clothes are sold, you will find 
§Vor Puritan Sport Jackets in the full glory of their many 
41 exclusive colors, plaids and patterns. 


There is only one Puritan Sport Jacket. 
And it is made by Greenebaum Bros. & Co., 
whose Puritan blouses for boys and Colle- 
giate shirts for young men have been the 
criterion of quality in the finest apparel 
shops for more than 30 years. 


If it isn’t a Puritan—it isn’t the thing. 


GREENEBAUM BROS. & CO. 
Fifty-eighth and Market Sts. 
Philadelphia 
NEW YORK—200 Fifth Ave. 
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girls to make fools of men and then leave 
them, so to speak, flat on their backs. 
This poor Oregonian came to call on you 
last night and you’ve eloped with him and 
then flattened him out. Now you’re ninety 
miles from home in a ball gown, and your 
father—I admit—will be furious.”’ 

“T love your voice,” the silvery girl re- 
marked, scratching her nose. “‘And you’ve 
always been a handsome devil, haven’t 
you? Mother adored you. I canremember 
her coming home from church and just 
sitting in trances and : 

“‘Artemidora, that’ll do! You’ll em- 
barrass Stuke. He’s very conservative and 
blushes easily.” 

Stukely dug a heel into the gravel and 
felt his bare neck reddening. The girl ig- 
nored him and said, “‘Anyhow, I’m glad 
Mrs. Kent isn’t at home, because she’d be 
shockeder than you. Norah won’t be. She 
eloped.” 

“Not exactly, my dear. She dragged Joe 
down to City Hall and married him, as far 
as we’ve ever found out, by force. He was 
a poor, innocent marine sergeant, and help- 
less in the matter. Shesaw him boxing at a 
charity athletic carnival and. pounced on 
him. . . . Very luckily for us, too, be- 
cause I’d sunk all my savings in this place 
and hadn’t a notion how to farm it; and 
Joe’s father preached in the country a great 
deal, so Joe knows all about farms. We’re 
quite prosperous and nearing affluence.” 

“Men,” Artemidora yawned, “‘ under the 
age of fifty simply never know how to talk. 
I love you. But I’m starved, and you 
ought to go to bed, sir.” 

“Stuke, my dear boy, také Artemidora 
and feed her. . . . Yes, I’m going to bed. 
And Norah will get up, I dare say, before 
you want a nap. Good morning.” 

Stukely hopelessly brushed back the 
gravel into the hole that his heel had 
scooped and licked his lips before lifting his 
eyes to the girl—and then there was no 
girl. Miss Fergusson had disappeared into 
the house. This dreadful person was prob- 
ably loose in the living hall, looking for 
strong drink. He stared down toward the 
barns and saw the two hired boys busy 
among the sedate cows and beheld the cat 
Ermyntrude dancing under an apple tree’s 
mild new foliage with her thoughts on 
carnal things, robins and sparrows. Far 
away, through many green bars and limbs, 
the flickering ripple of the creek appeared, 
and the clouds floated gently above flat 
roofs of Gossetville. Meanwhile he had to 
feed this adventurous woman. He plunged 
into the house and stumbled away from 
the yellow scarf, slung on an old chair, then 
plunged on down the passage past the 
staircase and came into the kitchen at a 
canter. j 

Miss Fergusson looked over her shoulder 
out of a cupboard and said briskly, ‘‘They’ve 
got the coffee in the wrong tin. This one’s 
marked Oatmeal. . . Where’s the 
bread?” 

Oh, this wouldn’t do! She was nothing 
but a girl, and not really very pretty, 
either. He could not get around that “I,” 
which had stuck in his mouth, but he said, 
“Let me. think. It’s never in the 
bread box. It’s Oh, yes!” 

“Of course,” she said; “you give ’em a 
box marked Bread, and they keep the 
bread in a stone crock. Here, I’ll 
cut some. You light the stove.” 

She was not really very pretty. Her 
ankles were too slim; she had a good deal 
of mouth. Anyhow, he had to be civil. 

He asked, ‘“‘What time did you leave 
New York, Miss Fergusson?’’ 

“T suppose it was about ten. . . . Yes, 
because the library clock had just struck 
half-past nine when he asked me to marry 
him. Or was it nine? Well, it was around 
in there somewhere. And it wassomewhere 
around midnight when I had my bright 
idea and told What’s-His-Name to drive 
here so that Doctor Kent could marry us, 


OMANTIC HOUR 
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He’d been boring me so about e: 
when we were squiggling up thro 
town and those places that I ec 
killed him. . Where’s the by 

In horrible silence Stukely guic 
the white ice chest and saw hip 
tin pan hung beside it as an affa 
and browns, with his black head 
fully elongated. . She was 
he decided. 

Her face turned in the freshenir 
the narrow pantry and his face f 
blood. 

“You really are shocked, aren’t 

“Me? Oh,no! Good Lord, no 
to be shocked about.” 

Miss Fergusson sniffed indelic 
stooped in a seething of the stra 
gown to open the lower doors of 
ice chest. She put a finger on 
butter and murmured, “Ducky 
lutely fresh! . . . What are yo 
about—h’m?”’ 

“T’m not. I simply don’t ur 
what it’s—it’s all about, y’ know 

“Tt’s perfectly simple. I got b: 
dad and everything yesterday 2 
this hardy son of the great Nortl 
off with me. Only that looked ra 


‘after we'd started. He called me; 


shoved him out up here. Diploma 
Then I got your dear father to « 
argue with him and he tried to kis 
I slugged him in the eye. Of 

know I’ve been a perfect cad, bi 
help it. It’s all awfully trivial, an: 

“Trivial!” 

“Tsn’t it? Didn’t you ever tak 
in biology? We’re nothing but on 
life and it won’t matter a damn wh 
in a million years. Only you nev 
think of that point of view about 
and I couldn’t stand this idiot. ] 
at Harvard three years, but it ha 
him any good so far. I met him: 
Hill last summer. His legs ——” 

“There’s some strawberry jan 
jar beside the cream jug,” said $! 

“Homemade? Ducky!’’ Miss I 
murmured, passing Stukely the bu 
“Well, he’s a good-looking fool. 
says that the kind of book he lik 
that you don’t have to think ab 
you’ve read it. He’s only about 
mentally. . Why didn’t yor 
coffee over the gas?” 

His blush seemed to concentra 
middle of either cheek, and to b 
shifted the coffeepot and stood 
wondering what the breezy West 
ass, the hardy son of the great N 
happened to look like. 

“You people have lived up | 
years, haven’t you?”’ 

“Three,” he said. 

“Your voice is deeper than 
Kent’s, but the quality isn’t so nic 
And you don’t mind living in the e¢ 

“No; Llikeit. It’s—it’s awf'ly 
ing. We have thirty cows.” 

Ass, he thought. Idiot! Oh, ut 
What a thing tosay! Somebody ¥ 
ing overhead. If Joe would on 
down and get him out of this! J 
talk to anything in his Southern gu 
make compliments, and be gay. 
was warming green and_red flowe 
oilcloth underfoot. Joseph Fanc 
cheeped upstairs, announcing tha 
ready to be a nuisance, and that 
uncle a topic. 

“There’s the baby.” ( 

“He or she?” b 

“Oh, he. Awf'ly nice kid too. } 
his hands in things.” ae 

Incredible! He sticks his handsii 
She’d be putting him down as only’ 

The girl laughed, very gently, an 
“What is the matter, Stik 

“Nothing!” ae 

“Don’t yell that way!” a 

“Th-then,” said the perfected 1 
“don’t tease me.” > 

(Continued on Page Ii 
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> over the neat enamel sink 
a tall lummox whose old red 
;down around his brown neck, 
nyes had the glaze of drunken 
e hair was rumpled into a 
f little black curls and spirals. 
zlown was obviously himself, 
f the silver girl showed in the 
this ape, and the kitchen be- 
ow a tank of heated water in 
washed to and fro, arag. He 
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ilvation! Norah’s green robe 
g out of the white door that 
‘of the back stairs. Stukely 
and heaved back his sweat- 
3. ‘Norah, you—remember 
Jergusson, of course?” 

said, “‘How d’ you do? Of 
ithen her hands sank as claws 
wrist. “Listen! Keep your 
wppendicitis. And I shall go 
nute. Get the doctor at once, 
one the drug store and make 
it a hot-water bag. Tell them 
t right away.” 

woke. This was just Norah 
hair in a wild flutter, being 


rawled, ‘“‘Come out of it! 
appendicitis, Norah!” 

afool! It’s Joe! He has this 
in the pit of his stomach, and 
iots! It’s just how I felt, and— 


yake father up! Phone the 
-and hurry!” 

ongue caught in the roof of his 
gargled, ‘‘Ap——” And then 


his wrist from Norah’s hands, 
a soaked rag again. Appendi- 
tion! Yes, but he had to get to 
ie. Norah was swaying in a 
nmer of green gauzes at his 
inging to his wrist. 

ever?”’ 

cut in from nowhere. Norah’s 
olled, and she said, ‘‘ Fever? 
;know. His hands are like ice. 
been ill in his life! He ——’” 
’t kill Joe with dynamite,” 
steadily. ‘‘Don’t make a fool 
Yorah. Artemidora was asking 
has a fever.” 

girl remarked, ‘‘If his hands 
he hasn’t any fever. Where is 


uply curled up in a circle!” 
ed in a certain dulled thudding 


! said Miss Fergusson, and 
he back stairs. 

d, and the light flamed all over 
len the dark stairs turned into 
“of the upper hall. He had 
range shiver that was not cold 


shook in his throat, and sud- 
lled Norah against his chest, 
lbeallright. Don’t getscared.”’ 
hat girl?” 

Artemidora Fergusson. You 
Doctor Fergusson’s daughter. 
ed nurse.” 

she come from?” 

was out eloping with a breezy 
kass, and he tried to kiss her. 
nice. She slugged him in the 


>funny!”’ 

"he said, puzzled. “It’s what 
_. . Don’tecry. You have to 
head, because if anything is 
know how dad’ll go to pieces. 
old to be worried. Don’t cry. 
ut of rubber. He won’t be very 
|. Keep your head.” 

> not a woman,” Norah said 
ilder. 

but when girls are a little more 
lan’ all that, they’ll be prac- 
kind of thing, like men,” 
ured her. “Don’t let go of 
‘he all right. Don’t let it up- 
course, you feel as if the bottom 
ut of; everything, but it 
a damn sight.” 


THE SATURDAY 


He stood with Norah’s hair tickling his 
square chin and patted her back while he 
stared up the treads of the staircase. If 
anything happened to Joe the world would 
split and the farm would end. The man 
upstairs had made it run and the place 
would be a tomb; they would all go away 
and let some other group of bodies fill the 
big airy rooms. Cold came on the boy’s 
heart. He said, “I dare say it’s just as well 
to call the doctor, anyhow. She ——”’ 

The silver skirt came fluttering down the 
treads. The girl said, ‘‘Get me some hot 
water, Stukely. Any in that boiler? Fill 
arcup ye. Lemon pie! At midnight! 
Men are the most fe 

She dived across the room at a cupboard 
and began to grub insideitsshelves. Stukely 
jumped to feel the tank beside the stove, in 
the fear that the gas flame under it had been 
turned out, but the copper hurt his palm, 
and Norah was before him at the sink, 
letting water trickle into a tin until steam 
came. 

“The baby’s walking around the hall, by 
the way,’’ Miss Fergusson remarked, pour- 
ing something into a spoon, “‘in his shirt 
tail. He looks like hisfather. . . . Here, 
that’s hot enough, Mrs. Fancher. Thanks. 
Make him drink this if you have to pour it 
down his throat by force—all of it. Don’t 
spill it! That’s right!” 

“What is it?”’ 

“Hurry and don’t ask questions!’”’ the 
red-haired girl snapped. ‘‘He’s having an 
awful time. Husky men always do when 
they keel over this way. Hurry!” 

Norah was a green fluctuation passing up 
the stairs. Miss Fergusson stood dusting 
something yellow from her: fingers and 
shrugged, observing, ‘‘He.ought to respond 
immediately. But you’d better call a 
doctor, Stukely, because it mightn’t work. 
Tell him it’s something like acute indiges- 
tion. Pie! Hurry, the coffee’s boiling.” 

Heran out into the living hall obediently, 
and Central, in Gossetville, only said “‘My 
Gawd!” before making the buzz that 
meant connection. Stukely danced, stoop- 
ing over the black machine, and the doctor 
said, ‘‘H’lo! That Mrs. Murphy? Baby 
worse?”’ 

“This is Stuke Kent, doc. Joe’ssick.... 
Pie. It’s something like acute indigestion. 
Can you come out?” 

“Right away. Keep Mrs. Fancher cool. 
I'll be there in five minutes.” 

“Thanks,” said Stukely, hanging up. 

He walked over to the fireplace and seized 
a cigarette from the silver box under Bishop 
Stukely’s portrait, and having lighted the 
cigarette, he began to wonder about a man 
in a dinner jacket standing in the center of 
the room with one hand over his left eye. 
This being had certainly no business there— 
very tall, with sunlight fluttering on his 
precisely curled yellow hair, lighter than 
Joe’s cropped head, and the gems in his 
shirt front twinkling. Stukely exhaled some 
smoke that sank and went in a weary plane 
toward the floor while he considered this 
phenomenal intrusion without an idea as to 
how the thing had sprouted from the worn 
old velvet of the rug. It was a form of life 
in black cloth and at least six feet long, 
but inexplicable. However, it was a man’s 
business to keep his head. Stukely said, 
men CB tag 

““Where’s Art?” 

“T beg your pardon?” 

The youth asked stolidly in heavy basso, 
““Where’s Art? She came in here with that 
skinny old preacher. Where is she?” and 
then took his palm away from his left eye. 
All around the eye the flesh had a brilliant 
lavender tint that was new to Stukely; it 
was as though a clump of asters had 
sprouted under his fair eyebrow, and the 
curiosity kept Stukely silent. 

““Well, where’s Art?” 

“Tf you mean Miss Fergusson, she’s 
busy.” 

This must be the breezy Western jackass 
whose eye Artemidora had slugged. Stukely 
leaned back on the fireplace and inspected 
the person quite comfortably. He looked, 
somehow, as if he hadn’t much sense. He 
fitted into his clothes with perfection, and 
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New-way shaving 


More and more men are 
discovering it 


Self-shaving in a professional manner with a 
barber-edge blade, speedy, super-comfortable. 
This is the daily delight of all who own 
Valet AutoStrop Razors. 


Notamateurish. Not asubstitute. But a better 
shave in every way. 


Simpler. This unique razor sharpens its own 
blades. No unscrewing. No disassembly. 
Sharpen, shave and clean without removing 


the blade. 


More economical. A new-like blade for every 
shave. The utmost in self-shaving satisfaction. 


Valet AutoStrop Razor 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Co., 656 First Avenue, New York City 


The Razor That Sharpens Itself 
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Bins Foreign Patents 


Gas Man— “How many?” 
Lady— “Exactly 13 gallons.” 


Protected by U. S. and 


Exadl 13 Gallons/ ba Se 


THE SATURDAY 


Gas Man— “Are youcertain? I don’t want 


to spill the last half gallon.” 
Lady—“I AM certain, with my Telegage.” 


HIS is but one of the many ways in which the Telegage 


will prove a faithful and useful serv 


its dependable Red Column sets your mind instantly at 


Complete 
Ready 
to Install 


$8.50 


ant. A glance at 


ease about your fuel supply. On the road it tells you with 


definite precision the exact number of gallons you have 

to reach your destination. No guessing, no worrying— 
‘ . . 

you can “Be certain with the Telegage.” 


Above everything else it is this quality 


in the Telegage that means most to the motorist. Operat- 


ing on a basic principle which can not v 


with no moving parts, and therefore subject to no wear, 
cannot get out of order. Try this test sometime. Take a 
gallon measure and fill your tank a gallon at atime. You 


will find the rise of the faithful Red C 
your filling gallon for gallon. It will 
respect for your Telegage. 


Twelve leading cars now carry the accurate, dependable Tele- 
gage as standard equipment. Its protection is also available on 
other cars as listed on the coupon below. Ask your car dealer 
about it. He can install it quickly and easily. 


in the float gauge Opening and a template ( 
simple to fit the Telegage on the instrument 


send instrument for your car complete, with directions for install- 


ing, on receipt of price, $8.50. Simply mark c 
with check. 


KING-SEELEY CORPORATION 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


294 SECOND STREET 


The K-S Telegage 
is standard equip- 
ment on these lead- 
ing cars: 


Wills Ste.Claire8 
Paige 
Willys-Knight 66 
Nash Advanced 6 
*Oakland 
Studebaker 
Wills Ste.Claire 6 
*Oldsmobile 
Willys-Knight 70 
Reo Sedan Bus 
Ruggles Bus 
Commerce Bus 


of dependability 


ary, the Telegage, 


olumn checking 
give you a new 


The tank unit fits 
included) makes it 


b : ill 
oo ec *Standard equip- 


ment on some mod- 
els; optional equip- 
ment on other 
models. 


oupon and enclose 


Chicago Branch: 2450 Michigan Boulevard. 


"KS telegage 


BE CERTAIN WIT 


Put a check mark in front of the car you drive. If yourc 
in our next list of installations. 


O Nash Special 6, 1925 

O Nash Special 6, 1926 

O Nash Advanced 6, 1922-25 
© Hudson, 1921-26 


O Dodge, 1920-26 

OD Jewett, 1922-25 

O Buick Standard 6, All 
OD Overland 6, All 


KING-SEELEY CORPORATION, Accessory Division, 294 Second St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Gentlemen: Send me one Telegage as marked below: 


O Buick Master 6 not equipped with dash gauge, ses O Ajax, All 


ick Master 6 equipped with dash gauge, 1925-1926 : [ 
= ara Ter your Same on margin below, tear out coupon, and mail to us with your check. 


HE wh~S, TELEGA 


ar is not listed here, write us. It may be included 


O Chrysler 6 not equip- 
ped dash gauge, All 

O Chrysler 6 equipped 
dash gauge, All 

O Essex 6, 1925-26 

0 Pontiac, All 


O Olds 6, 1925-26 

O Oakland 6, 1924-26 
O Reo, 1923-26 

O Flint 40, 1924-25 


O-Chrysler 4, All 
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his hair, more radiant momently, was ad- 
mirable; but his right eye suggested noth- 
ing much, and it was suddenly plain that 
Artemidora’s descriptions of him were cor- 
rect—he was a dumb idiot, and he now 
glared at Stukely childishly. 

“You work here, fella?’’ 

The word “‘fella”’ offended Stukely with 
a sharp emphasis. It wasn’t excusable— 
slang out of the gutter. So he said, 
“Yes. . . . Now,run along. Someone is 
ill and you’re‘in the way.” 

““The hell Iam! Here, boy, you run and 
ask Miss Fergusson to come here. I’ve got 
to see her, and it won’t wait. I leave it to 
you! I’ve been runnin’ round with this 
damn girl ever since last summer. And we 
were goin’ to get married, and I’m crazy 
about her. And then she ditches me like I 
was a bellhop!”’ 


“You can’t see her,’’ Stukely said, im- 


measurably disgusted at the sight of a 
hand holding a five-dollar bill in its thick, 
long fingers. ‘‘She’s busy, and there’s ill- 
ness in the family. Run along, please.” 

“T won’t, either! Just because she’s a 
New York girl an’ I’m from Oregon, 
she aA 

“Oh, go along back to Oregon, an’ stay 
there!’’ Stukely said crossly. ‘‘I won’t let 
you speak to Miss Fergusson! That’s 
enough! Clear out!’ 

The youth said ‘“‘Huh!” and smartly 
shoved his wretched five dollars back into 


his waistcoat. He said, ‘Oh, that way!” . 


and his arms suddenly seemed to swell in- 
side the blackness of his jacket’s sleeves. 
His right eye altered from simple blue to a 
brighter tint, and contrasted curiously with 
the lavender tinting around his left eye. He 
said in a hoarse voice, “‘Look here, guy! It 
took four men to throw me out of Jim 
Salvetti’s place back home last summer! 
You’ve missed your guess if you think I’m 
goin’ to get treated this way and—and 
not have a show-down! You go tell that 
girl I’m here!” 

Stukely had never heard anything so out- 
rageous. A bright rose edge appeared all 
around this figure’s lines and dappled its 
face. He disliked Westerners horribly, all 
at once, and this jackass was the worst of 
the lot. They had no manners! They used 
cheap slang! 

“‘T certainly have no intention of telling 
Miss a 

“Ah, write a dictionary! Go tell Art I 
wanta talk to her and I’m goin’ to. I know 
it’s five in the mornin’, but I’m ——”’ 

“Get out of here!” 

Something prodigious swirled past Stuke- 
ly’s mouth and he gaped at the back of the 
black dinner jacket, whirling about. Then 
he snapped back his head and let another 
fist go pinkly past his lips while he tried to 
shut his teeth together. The fellow was 
going to fight him. Yes, that was it. 

“Here! Stop that!” 

“You,” said the black phantom, ‘“‘go to 
hell!” 

Immediately he hit Stukely in the middle 
of the chest and the boy’s breath went out 
in a hot pang. His eyes seemed to ooze 
from his head and his shoulders jarred the 
shelf of the fireplace. . . . Allright. He 
flung both arms around the wriggling black- 
ness that danced in at him and began to 
shove it across the floor. 

“Leggo me!” 

**Sh-shan’t!”’ 

Their faces were so close that a tiny red 
vein showed in the lavender folds by the 
man’s left eye, and his shirt front made a 
ticking noise that was oddly regular. It 
occurred to Stukely that he was a very 
handsome person, and that in some foggy 
way he was in the right of this scene— 
hadn’t been treated well. 

““Won’t you get out of here?” 

“No! And you can’t put me, neither!” 

“‘T can try,’’ said Stukely, and set his 


| heels on the floor. 


It came to him.that he was rather more 
grown-up than heused to be. He didn’t want 
to cry and his throat didn’t close. He was 
wrestling desperately with a man as strong 
as himself, but he wasn’t mad with rage. 
Yes, he was growing up. Funny, too. Joe 


told him he’d be cooler in fights} 
older. 

“Get out!” 

“Put me out!”’ said the sw 
close to his cheek. ‘‘Put me — 

They slipped and rolled over 
precise arrangement of black 
canvas breeches that whirled j 
of a great old gold-framed mirro 
doorway. Wonderful how your | 
things in a flash! Stukely got 
and stepped back as the man gat 
self from the floor, and gulped, 
Please!”’ 

“Put me!”’ the nameless 
and came at him again. 

Stukely danced aside, and ¢ 
volved in a whirl that left him 
minute to hear some calamito 
stairs. Then his head jarred or 
flatness of the opened front d 
bang dazed him so that two bk 
his chest. 

““P-put me out, damn you!” 

“You make me tired!” said s\ 
hit out. 

They were suddenly sparrir 
gloves on a square of old yelve 
light of the doorway, and 3 
flickers of sunlight on his left leg. 
side of his left trouser was a flap 
and his chest hurt busily. Meany 
pounded in on his forearms wi 
insistence and this man hopped 
with a deft quickness, but cryin 
Tears trickled from his differin 
his chin wrinkled up like a chil 
grief. 


‘Please! This isn’t civilized! 
““P-put me out!” | 
“Oh!” said Stukely, and tr 
swing with his left. His bow 
crashing over a black shoulder t 
up to meet it and landed on the 
The figure rotated funnily, a spi 
and jarred on the shiny curve of 
which complained in a murmur: 
the wires. After that the oth 
down slowly on the rug and str: 
rolling over twice. 1 
The cat Ermyntrude came 
doorsill floating her sulphur ti 
down on the margin of polished 
tween the sill and the rug with 
sion except mild interest in 1 
youth, who was getting to his 
turned to glance out at a robin 
noises grandly in the driveway 
looked back at Artemidora’s lo’ 
lifting his feet from the rug. Bh 
an old maid observing a rowdy 
moving picture, a little interest 
but not pleased. : 
““P-put me 
“Look here,” said Stukely, “ 
won’t go on with this! Joe an’ ] 
day, and he was champion of hi 
in the Marines. . . . It’s—it’s 
Of course, you feel like hell, but 
He was horribly sorry about 
and shoved Ermyntrude over t 
with his foot. She might get spo 
thing more happened. The blor 
licking his lips, with sunlight s 
his face, and his shirt had splii 
pink flare of skin showed betwe 
edges of the linen. Stukely bent 
up a jade shirt stud from ther 
one—and then had to shoye E 
over the sill again. | 
“Y-you dropped this.” ~ 
“Thanks,” said the battered } 
took the stud. 
He tried to fix it in his shirt 
his fingers mussed the linen pl 
he licked a thumb. 
’ It became irritating to wat 
soon Stukely said, “Here, let me 
the trifle of gold and jade from 
He felt extremely cheap, es 
was dribbling from his nose 
lip, but he got the stud into 
nervously back to look at 
“Mean she’s just throug 
“Well, don’t you see, 
changed her mind... 
awf’ly serious. . . . Of¢ 
(Continued on Pag 


” . 


tinued from Page 158) 

, but I don’t see that there’s 
ou can do aboutit. Andif you’d 
i, y’ know, an’ hadn’t been com- 
'd be serious.” 

that’s so,’’ the nameless youth 
icking his lips. 

de came triumphantly into the 
t down at some distance from 
with her tail curled around 
od legs, ready to run if he came 


boy looked vaguely at her, 
aook his head. 

ily twenty-one. 
d of young.” 

stukely agreed, “‘it is too young 
ried. That—that’s the sensible 
king at it. Like some 


S’pose_ she’s 


yot—no, thanks. Well, so long.” 
minute they foolishly shook 
then the youth marched slowly 
room into the porch. His head 
. He stalked along the blue 
nd stopped to kneel and to lace 
hoes. Then he marched on and 
up the placid lane, a black shape 
e, as it receded, nothing but a 
nd a dwindling coat behind the 
‘fthefence. Stukely was sharply 
‘im, but he really wouldn’t do! 
fae was inevitably right in the 
, and that was all a girl could 
tse, she hadn’t been exactly fair 
‘sterner, but —— The valley 
‘in the long gentleness of April 
wo of Ermyntrude’s latest chil- 
looking for their mother with 
and thin little cries for help. 
at down and lifted them across 
of the doorsill, saying, ‘‘There 


vetter go put a wet rag on your 
_Artemidora. 
standing beside the foot of the 
with a piece of dark toast in one 
) face was very white below the 
jaths of her hair. He looked at 
smouth open and wondered how 
') be there, for a while, before his 


bY 
. you think I’m an utter cad.” 
| Dunno what else you could do. 


/srather crude. . . I—T’llgo 
_— Hope you didn’t see 
’ 


d the first of it.’ 
said Stukely, ‘“‘I—it was silly. 
f wait here and tell the doctor 
‘irs, I'll go wash my face.” 
fe for the stairs and then ambled 
| cigarette from the mantelshelf, 
yueped back to the foot of the 
_Artemidora had vanished, and 
| his foot on the spot where she 
anding, with alarm, until he saw 
flutter of her skirt mounting the 
the gay paint of the upper hall. 
ld go wash his face in the kitchen 
ie coffee. She was distracting— 
le right word—distracting, and 
‘re not exactly gray. . . . He 
Zz on the table in the kitchen 
‘atin labeled Mustard and won- 
ut it when Norah flooded the 
with her green robe and said idi- 
Babe! You’ve been in a fight!” 
. . . How’s Joe feel?” 
'd you feel after we got off that 
“ais when we crossed the English 
| his sister snarled. “If people 


‘i 
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didn’t get over seasickness when the boat 
stopped they’d ——” 

“‘Seasickness?”’ 

“Don’t be so dull, child,’’ Norah urged. 
“Go and tell the doctor not tocome. . . . 
No, Joe ought to stay on a diet for a couple 
of days—and don’t tell dad I made a fool of 
myself. And what have you been doing?” 

“Had to throw this idiot out. The one 
she— Miss Fergusson was eloping with. It— 
it was absurd. But I do think she was 
right. I mean, she couldn’t marry 
him. He’sanidiot—awf’ly common. . . . 
An’—an’ she ought to go to bed, you know.”’ 

Norah was looking at him strangely, with 
her hands holding back the black masses of 
her hair. When they were little children, 
strangers had sometimes taken Stukely and 
his sister for twins. This suddenly seemed 
remarkably pleasing. He occasionally 
wanted to slap Norah when she daubed 
paint on the walls of his bedroom or scared 
the cows by altering the colors of the barn- 
yard, but she was very lovely, gazing at him 
with her black eyes rounded. 

“‘T think she’s perfectly justified, don’t 
you? I mean eI 

““T sometimes think you’re even hand- 
somer than dad, babe.’’ 

Stukely said, ‘Oh, shut up! . .. I 
mean, a girl has to look after herself, and 
h-he’ll get over it and sy : 

“Don’t spill that mustard, Stukely!”’ 

“Oh, I was, wasn’t 1? . . . Only—you 
do think she was right, don’t you?” 

It was horribly important that everybody 
should think Miss Fergusson right in this 
matter. He frowned nervously at Norah 
and dusted mustard from his palms. Pres- 
ently she nodded and said, ‘‘Of course she 
was right, babe. 
dear. Go up and speak to Joe, and then 
take a bath, lamb.” 

SCAT Grigh tas ame 
way about it. Bath—yes.” 

There was an empty coffee cup standing 
outside the door of the spare bedroom and 
the yellow chamber was dim with its drawn 
shades. Something silvery lay draped on 
the bedstead with a crimson quilt drawn 
over it. He blushed and lifted himself on 
his toes, walking away. 


in. . . . Yes, and that room was alwaysa 
little damp. He came lumbering into Joe’s 
room and emptily said, “‘You think she 
was I mean, how d’you feel?”’ 

“Frail, fella, an’ meek. Yeh, I feel all 
low along the ground an’ kinda humble,” 
Joe said melodiously, out of a pillow. ‘‘But 
I admire ’at skinny red-headed girl. She’s 
a life-saver. Uh-huh!” 

“‘She’s not skinny, Joe.” 

Joe’s turquoise eyes opened and he 
drawled, “‘Goodness gracious, ace! No, 
she ain’t skinny. She’s a very beautiful 
dame an’ all that a lady should be. 

And don’t paw the floor wiv’ your hoof at 
me neither!” 

“T wasn’t! I say, it’s a wonderful day! 
It’s—it’s all warmed up and a 

“Uh-huh! Yeh, boy, it’s a fine day. 
Gonna write us a litty-bitty pome about 
it? Only don’t get so romantical you forget 
the milk, an’ get yourself some breakfas’, 
sonny, ‘cause you got to have strength to 
endoor 

“Endure? Endure what?” 

“Tt,” said Joe, and rolled over in the 
pillows. 

Stukely stood wondering just what he 
meant. 
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Girls are always right, | 


I’m glad you feel that | 


Norah | 
ought to have given her something to sleep | 
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m Count the WW, 
MONOGRAMS 


@ on the Qars You pass 


“@Watcu the boulevards and the highways. Count the 

MONOGRAM Self Locking Radiator Caps on the cars 
| you pass. 

A MONOGRAM Cap on your radiator gives that final 
touch of real refinement and individuality to your car that 
you have always wanted. You have your choice of any 
one of three beautiful models of caps, with your initial or 
fraternal emblem across its front. 

If you want a dignified, sturdy cap, there’s the Standard 
MONOGRAM Bar Cap, and if you prefer, you may have 
it in the Royal Onyx design with tips of rarest imported 
multi-hued Pedrara Onyx. 

If a cap suggestive of smooth, gliding, graceful speed 
appeals to you, then the new MONOGRAM Wing Cap 
is just the thing. Any one of these three caps, in Senior or 
Junior size, will give you quality in keeping with your car. 

And, too, every MONOGRAM Cap is self-locking—protect- 


ing both cap and temperature meter from theft and injury. 


Ask your dealer to show you these handsome Caps. While do- 
ing so have him demonstrate MONOGRAM Locking Royal Onyx 
Gear Shift Ball and MONOGRAM Illuminated Gear Shift Ball. 


Refuse imitations—look for the name MONOGRAM 
on the cap latch 


THE KINGSLEY-MILLER COMPANY 


606 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Illinois 


Export Department: Cable Address Genaco 
Canadian Manufacturing and Sales: J. B. Walden, Jr., London, Ontario 


Write 


for Drersicursi, p tulav ie Lui teetmma tou xe 


MONOGRAM Royal OnyxLocking MONOGRAM Cap prices range 
Gear Shift Ball does that forthe inside 
of the car which the MONOGRAM 
Cap does for the 

Radiator. 


from $4 for the Standard Jr. model 
to $10 for the Royal Onyx Sr. 
model. 


Illuminated Onyx 
Gear Shift Ball 
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ANKIND has ever regarded it an obligation of sen- 

timent to protect the precious remains of loved 
ones. And only as Mankind has fulfilled this obligation 
has it been able to bear its “‘continual’’ sorrow. 


In supplying the burial protection required, the Clark 
Grave Vault Company has also recognized an obligation: 
To provide the largest possible measure of positive and 
permanent protection. : 


And for a quarter of a century this organization has been 
true to its trust. The Clark Grave Vault has provided a 
positive safeguard against moisture entering the grave 
because it is designed according to an immutable law of 
Nature— the air seal—as illustrated in the ‘diving 
bell.’”” And, by using Keystone Copper Steel which is 
rust-resisting, and not porous, this protection has been 
made lasting. 


Now, with the same obligation in mind, the assurance of 
complete safety offered by the Clark Grave Vault has 
been made still more certain. By the adoption of the Udy- 
lite Process of rust-proofing, this vault, which has never 
failed, is made to give a degree of protection far beyond 
any previous conception of the human mind. A very fine 
plating of pure cadmium practically eliminates all possi- 
bility of any deterioration taking place. It also makes the 
vault far more beautiful. 


Leading funeral directors recommend and supply the Clark Grave 
Vault. It may be had with double Udylite plating in silvertone finish, 
or with single Udylite plating in baked copper enamel finish. The 
Clark Grave Vault without the Udylite plating will continue to be 
supplied in white, or gray enamel finish. 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT CO., Columbus, Ohio 
Western Office and Warehouse, Kansas City, Mo. 


GRAVE VAULT 


This trade-mark is on every genuine Clark Grave Vault. It 
is a means of identifying the vault instantly. Unless you see 
this mark, the vault is not a Clark. 


LESS THAN CLARK COMPLETE: 
PROTECTION IS NO PROTECTION AT ALL 
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Tae LAZY MEMBER — 


(Continued from Page 31) : 


Evidently these schools try to be human. 
That is no insignificant gain. 

The technical equipment of my high 
school consisted of a terrestrial globe two 
feet high, but so faded that only the names 
of continents and oceans could be made 
out; an unabridged dictionary; and a life- 
size human figure with heart, lungs, veins 
and arteries traced in red. The latter, how- 
ever, was regarded as of dubious respecta- 
bility; so it stood in a corner with its face 
to the wall. These cultural objects were 
kept in the principal’s room, which was 
where one went to be licked. Naturally 
one seldom went there except on compul- 
sion, and our technical equipment was little 
used. It was upon the nontechnical equip- 
ment of a.rawhide whip that our principal 
mainly relied to make proper scholars of us. 

The high school that I have been visiting 
contains many appliances to demonstrate 
chemistry, biology, physics, geometry; also 
for manual training, for sewing, for cooking. 
It is a quite elaborate plant, at which the 
principal of my high school would have 
rubbed bewildered eyes. It contains, too, 
a spacious auditorium in which there is 
speaking every day, with a stage ample for 
gymnastic exhibitions, and the like. 


English Spoken Trippingly 


There is an effort at democracy, unknown 
in my day—not only self-managing class 
organizations but a self-managing chamber 
of commerce that associates with the adults’ 
chamber of commerce in the city. Study 
rooms full of pupils are left quite to them- 
selves. The curriculum names subjects, 
such as manual training, bookkeeping, 
shorthand, typewriting, commercial law, 
sewing, cooking, music, that were not recog- 
nized as proper subjects of public education 
when I went to school. 

In the first-grade and second-grade rooms 
are many objects that would have seemed 
strange to my teachers; for example, broad 
tables around which six small scholars sit in 
regular chairs that one can twist and wrig- 
gle in. To see a roomful of six-year-olds 
sitting at rigid desks in straight lines and 
to see the same roomful sitting around 
tables, chairs at any angle they choose, 
curly heads together, conveys a quite dif- 
ferent impression—the impression of a 
party, not the impression of a prison. There 
are large sand boxes in the rooms, where all 
sorts of things can be built and modeled. 
There are blocks and balls and many pieces 
of colored paper. Education for these 
youngsters means, partly, something that 
they can get their hands on and see objec- 
tively. Certainly that is a gain. The out-of- 
door study hours and recitations are de- 
cidedly a gain. At any rate, these modern 
schools are trying to take away the physical 
aspects and the regimen of a jail in which 
small citizens were mysteriously punished 
for the crime of being young. I believe that 
children generally regard public schools 
with more affection—or less aversion—than 
they used to. Thatisagain. All together 
one may count up a good many gains. 
Probably they justify that increase in ex- 
penditure from less than $8 a pupil to more 
than $68, and from $1.56 a head of the 
whole population to $15. These schools are 
pleasanter places for our children to spend 
their youthful lives in. 

But when it comes to the final proof of 
the pudding, are they more profitable 
places, aside from being pleasanter? When 
public-school pupils of today leave the 
more agreeable and elaborate plant, are 
they better fitted for a happy and useful 
life than their school-going fathers and 
grandfathers were? Do they carry away a 
more extensive or better-assorted stock of 
knowledge? More important than that, 
have they been trained to use their brains 
to better advantage? 

I do not pretend to be an expert, so must 
leave those questions to experts. Appar- 
ently a large majority of the experts would 


with the old-time gad, is not simp 


Mare 


answer in the negative. Nobody 
with authority is by any 

with the results of public educa 
There is a constant chorus of criti 
college faculties, to whom the p 
public-school education are passe 
finishing process. And every exp< 
that the colleges themselves, at a 
lay of time and energy, produc 
cultural results. One could easily 
ume with expert statements to t} 

There is better technical trai 
than there was in the 70’s and &| 
teeth, eyes and tonsils are more, 
handled. To meet the needs of 
there is a much greater number 
engineers of various sorts. That 
But only a microscopical proport 
public-school population become 
oculists, engineers. 

Language should be one fair { 
education, since it is the instrur 
which education mainly relies, 
illiteracy has decreased in the Uni 
in half a century. Relatively mc 
can tell the meaning of certain bl: 
on white paper. A gain, no doub 
what extent, if at all, has a fa 
borly acquaintance with the Engli 
increased? I am not speaking of t 
intimacy of the high priests of 
who can tell infallibly when to u 
and when to use “shall.” I sup 
tell by observing the liver of a chic 
consulting the stars, unless it is 
other priestly humbug and, in { 
guess at it like the rest of us. I wi 
nobody’s natural right to split an 
if he finds it handier. By a fair, n 
acquaintance I mean, for one thin 
the ability to express a simple ide 
falling over one’s own feet in the] 

Wherever you happen to be, ta 
during a single day, of the signs 
displayed for your information. 
erary compositions are not impro! 
mount them often involves cor 
expense. We must assume that { 
produced with deliberation. 0) 
show an aptitude in the use of 
comparable to the grace of a one-le 
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pretend to make a Pavlowa of evi 
but its training might enable ever 
walk across the room without fa 
his feet. A good many people whc 
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Learning and thinking in schoo! 
be the means to learning and thin) 
school. I happen to know that a gi 
young men and women are gradua 
college now with only a faint it 
books or in ideas outside of their s} 
if they have specialties. Experts 
stantly deploring it. If school doe 
people to read and think, it hai 
much to brag of. 

A wise judge once remarked, 
justice is very fallible, but it is 
kind of justice human beings can 
ter.’”’ Perhaps that is the case W 
education—a poor thing, but the 
can get. Probably the quality 
education in the United States 1s - 
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to be much the same. It is better 
public education in many countric 
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in any country. In every country 
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place to be muddled through with 
mental effort possible. Leading 
to water is simple. Making him dr 
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But the schools that I have 
teach another subject that was un 
of in my curriculum—namely, ' 
And with that subject © 
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tight shoes, walk, dance, in comfort, 
instantly and at once. Acts like a local 
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(Continued from Page 162) 
colleges do make notablesuccesses. Is there 
a clew here to the educational puzzle? 

To be sure, we country-town boys had 
plenty of exercise, plenty of games. The 
stern and cholerie principal of our schools 
would have been as much astonished at the 
notion of teaching boys to play as at the 
notion of teaching them to breathe. Ath- 
letics as a branch of public education de- 
veloped in the cities. But no normal pupil, 
city or country, is bored with it. Almost 


| all pupils take it up with zest. Boys have 
| always wanted to bestrong. Girls, too, want 
| to be strong nowadays. 
| rienced the pleasure of exercising trained 


Both have expe- 


muscles. Usually they go at their athletics 


| gladly. 


Therefore athletics is the one branch of 
education in which we can say with assur- 


| ance that a success has been scored in the 


past fifty years. We cannot say confidently 
that our educational institutions produce 
better scholars and thinkers than in the 


| 80’s. We can say confidently that they pro- 
* duce better athletes. 


And that is the sole 
branch of education in which the public can 
be said with confidence to take a really 
lively interest. Wespend more than $1,500,- 


| 000,000 a year on public schools alone, and 


pull a solemn face about it; but almost the 
only time education gets into the day’s news 
is when there is an athletic contest. That 
is almost the only time—putting buncombe 
aside and telling ourselves the truth—that 
we are really keen to hear anything about 
it. Otherwise, buncombe aside, the subject 
bores us-as much as it does the children. 


Getting Excited About Our Minds 


If athletics is the chief discovery and 
success of modern education, does that in- 
volve a principle which might be applied in 
other directions? Children and youths are 
interested in their bodies. To develop their 
bodies they willingly exert themselves. It is 


| not easy. The same set of gestures, often 


| very difficult ones, must be practiced over 
| and over. But pupils go at it without com- 


pulsion. If the coach has far greater au- 
thority over his subjects than any other 
member of the faculty, it is because he 


| teaches something that his subjects are 


keen to learn. 

Of course if education does not get peo- 
ple interested in the development of their 
minds, too, it must be considerable of a 
failure. By and large, I doubt that educa- 
tion does. That is the gist of the endless 
criticisms of our schools and colleges. Young 
humans will gladly exert themselves to 
make their muscles stronger, quicker, more 
flexible. Generally speaking, it is very diffi- 
cult to get them into a like state of enthusi- 
asm over making their minds stronger, 
quicker, more flexible. 

The reason is that normal bodies, in fair 
health, are not naturally lazy; they like 
exertion; but our brains are the laziest 
things about us; they naturally hate exer- 
tion. On that head it is not necessary to go 
to the psychologists. The best psycholo- 
gists learned all they know by attentively 
observing the operations of their own minds 
and noting as accurately as circumstances 
permitted how their neighbors’ minds op- 
erated. Anybody can go to that fountain- 
head for psychological information. As 
soon as men and women are left to them- 
selves—as soon as whatever tasks circum- 
stances compel them to perform are out of 
the way and they can do as they like— 
their natural bent will, of course, come out. 
Very often they will then turn to some oc- 
cupation that involves bodily exertion. 
There is a huge investment in country clubs 
and the like to provide them with oppor- 
tunities for bodily exertion. Only once in a 
thousand cases will they voluntarily turn 
to an occupation that involves any genuine 
mental exertion. 

We grown-ups, who jaw the youngsters 
for their unsatisfactory quarterly reports 
from school, try to bolster up our own men- 
tal laziness with the transparent and pitiful 
falsehood that all our brain power for the 
day has been exhausted by seven or eight 
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hours in the office. If that is true, then our 
brains must be in a condition comparable 
to the physical state of some lazy old glut- 
ton who has allowed himself to become so 
overloaded with fat that he gasps for breath 
after mounting half a dozen steps. What 
ails us, in fact, is just mental laziness. 
Usually I take a fairly early breakfast 
and immediately go for a walk, which I 
relish even more than the breakfast—out- 
of-doors, in the morning air, to stretch my 
legs for a mile or two in a freshened world! 
That is, and for years has been, one of the 
very pleasantest experiences of the day. 
It isn’t the air, either; sitting on the ve- 
randa or standing at an open window is no 
good. It is the bodily exercise. I return, 
and the moment the door closes behind me 
there is a fall in the barometer. That has 
been so for many years. I begin to dawdle, 
perhaps glancing at the front page of the 
morning newspaper with a lackluster eye, 
but hardly taking in the meaning of the 
headlines. If the morning mail has come in 
that early, what a godsend! I can sit down 
and loaf a quarter of an hour over it. But 
finally, reluctantly, to the desk, to the 
treadmill, to the galleys. Maybe the job in 
hand is this article. A sheet of paper is 
mechanically wound into the typewriter. 
A pipe is filled. Then absent-minded 
glances out of the window. . Ah! 
There are no matches. How glad I am! 
Going downstairs to get a box will put off 
the evil moment at least a couple of min- 
utes. Coming upstairs—can that smoke 
over there mean a fire? I dawdle, speculat- 
ing. Not that I care a rap whether there is 
afire or not, but it kills time. Atsad length, 
with a sigh, I really go to work. I have had 
opportunities to observe a good many 
other men, of various occupations, settling 
down to mental labor. It is just so with 
them. They naturally hate it. Their minds 
writhe at the thought of exertion and in- 
vent excuses to put off the beginning. 

“‘T have been staring at that blank paper 
three days,” said an artist, sitting discon- 
solately before an easel. ‘It looks no better 
now than it did at first.” 

Turn psychologist for a moment and 
make a very simple test of the matter with 
these two examples taken at random from 
a primary-school arithmetic: 


A frame, forty feet by six feet, is planted 
in lettuce. The plants are set six inches 
from the border on all sides. The rows are a 
foot apart, running lengthwise. The plants 
are six inches apart. How many plants in 
the frame? 


The second of three lines is twice as long 
as the first. The third is three times as 
long as the first. If the sum of the three 
lines is twenty-four inches, how long is 
each line? 


Exerting Mental Muscles 


These sums are to be done without pen- 
cil and paper, in your head. There is no 
trick about them. Anybody with any 
brain whatever can do them. Children of 
tender years do them daily. Will you do 
them now? Probably you will not. You 
realize at a glance that to do them requires 
some concentration of attention, some little 
push of mental muscles—and probably you 
shy away like the startled gazelle. You 
will say that you are not engaged in plant- 
ing lettuce, and it is quite immaterial to 
you how long the lines are. In fact, you 
hate the effort. 

Please understand that I am not talking 
down from a pulpit. My part in the ex- 
hibition is that of the horrible example. 
I have been looking through a set of 
primary-school textbooks. Of course, any 
grown-up not an absolute fool can master 
them. But they require some steady atten- 
tion, some real mental exertion. After 
looking them over I don’t blame young- 
sters for considering them dull. I should 
detest them myself. The exertion is hate- 
ful. But we know well enough it is only by 
exertion that our physical muscles grow. 
Why not mental muscles as well? 
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really serviceable brain under its topknot. 
You have heard many criticisms of the edu- 
cational system. Probably you have some 
uneasy doubts as to whether your boy and 
girl are in the way of getting the most 
serviceableness out of their brains. That 
obviously presents you with a mental prob- 
lem—a matter that might be studied out 
and thought out to some good end. 

But are you making any real mental 
exertion on that problem of your children’s 
education? Before answering, please re- 
member that Iam a parent, and among my 
acquaintances are other parents whose be- 
havior and reactions in this matter of the 
children’s education I know. You may be 
a shining exception. If you are not a shin- 
ing exception, what you have done with 
the problem of your children’s education is, 
mostly, just to give it up. Really to study 
that question would involve hard work, 
mental work; therefore repulsive work. 


Compound Interest on Laziness 


We would continue our school system 
whether we cared a whoop about educa- 
tion or not, simply because it serves the 
great and ever-admirable end of getting the 
children off our hands and our consciences 
for a good part of five days in every week. 
Children bristle with intellectual problems 
like a porcupine with quills. What to do 
with them; whether to permit this or to for- 
bid that; when to encourage them; when to 
repress them. They simply sizzle and burst 
with problems that require thought and 
study—mental effort. So our chief con- 
cern about them is to get them safely, re- 
spectably, affectionately, off our hands— 
off to school where somebody else is re- 
sponsible for them; or doing something 
that, at least, isn’t so bad for them as other 
things that they might be doing. 

Many motion pictures are unfit for 
young and adolescent children. If there are 
no other objections, they are designed to 
stimulate sex interest, which is the last 
interest that needs to be stimulated in 
boys and girls. They are not ready for it. 
Often, too, your motion picture wallows in 
a mush of sloppy sentiment that is bad for 
anybody. But daily some millions of boys 
and girls sit through motion-picture shows 
that are unwholesome for them. It is just 
another means of getting them off parents’ 
hands for a couple of hours. Parents can’t 
endure the mental effort that is necessary 
to provide a more healthy occupation for 
children. Very likely the children would 
rebel at first and that would involve another 
painful mental exertion. 

Review your dealing with children and 
note how often your true motive is simply 
to shirk brain work. You forbid them to do 
things because that is the easiest way out 
for you. Rather often we did the forbidden 
things when we were of their age. We know 
now that the things didn’t hurt us and were 
amusing. When grown-ups exchange remi- 
niscences of childhood some of the talk is 
sure to be of things that they are forbid- 
ding their children to do. To forbid is so 
much easier than to study the matter, make 
an intelligent decision, take a responsi- 


‘bility. It is unfair to blame school children 


for shirking mental exertions. That is what 
we are doing much of the time. 

Laziness is a habit, and progressive, like 
many other habits. The man who was con- 
sistently lazy all last year will probably be 
still lazier this year. According to my ob- 
servation, physical laziness is not common, 
yet everybody has known some physically 
lazy people. Mostly they get lazier and 
lazier. If a man doesn’t overcome the in- 
ertia of his muscles at twenty, the inertia 
grows with compound interest, because his 
muscles get softer year by year; to start 
them in operation requires a greater and 
greater initial push; and the self-starter 
gets rustier and rustier. It is cumulative. 

We begin, about at the age of six, should 
say, with a disinclination to mental labor. 
Six is about the age at which we are asked 
to take charge of our brains and train them 
into specifically serviceable instruments. 
Before that we have used them instinctively 
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to imitate the speech and actions of our 
elders; but at school we are expected to put 
a hand to tiller and bear away on a course 
that is not simple instinctive imitation. We 
are expected to begin getting an education 
in the formal sense. Before long, in the 
history of a majority of pupils, it becomes 
tiresome; we would a lot rather be doing 
something else; we begin the lazy habit. 

There is plenty of activity in our heads; 
notions and observations swarm. The ma- 
chinery is running, but running wild, noting 
things by the hundred, suggesting things by 
the dozen; for example, a bent pin in 
Johnny’s chair. That is not work, how- 
ever. No amount of mere strolling will 
make a sprinter. To sprint, one must bend 
a certain set of muscles to certain actions, 
put them to it with all the steam one has, 
push them fairly to the cracking point, do 
it over and over and over. There is a large 
difference between that and mere move- 
ment of the legs in strolling. 

Mentally, about 90 per cent of us, I 
should say, naturally hate the persistent, 
rigorous exertion that is necessary to make 
a mental sprinter. Of course our schools 
and colleges are keyed to that inertia. Their 
courses by no means require championship 
speed, but only a fairly steady dogtrot. 
Most of us at school and college lag in the 
dogtrot, and thereby begin turning a nat- 
ural disinclination to brain work into a 
fixed and cumulative habit of mental lazi- 
ness. 

And why not, since that seems so much 
pleasanter than training for the 100-yard 
dash? But the appearance of pleasure is 
finally a snare and delusion. It is easier to 
lie on the grass or sit on a fence than to run 
and throw a ball; but youngsters go in for 
athletics without compulsion because they 
find the exercise immediately agreeable, 
and they know, without anybody telling 
them, that their chances for a satisfactory 
life will be better if they have strong, 
serviceable bodies. They know that instinc- 
tively. Their ancestors have been experi- 
menting with bodies for a vast while. If a 
boy or girl is inclined, through shyness or 
inertia, to hold back from athletics, nothing 
is needed, usually, beyond the initial push 
that gets him in. Once in, the youngsters 
begin to find pleasure in the bodily exercise 
and continue it voluntarily. But this new- 
fangled business of thinking is different. 
Usually, I believe, it is only after one has 
persisted for some time that the rewards 
begin to appear. 


Man’s Chief Occupation 


Surely, if one’s chances for a satisfactory 
life are increased through having a really 
serviceable body, they must be much more 
increased through having a really service- 
able mind. But only comparatively few 
men and women have really serviceable 
minds. Mostly they’re fat and scant of 
breath, dyspeptic, asthmaticand rheumatic. 
I have intellectual lumbago as well, but 
proper exercise and diet would have pre- 
vented it. 

The bitterest saying that I have come 
across recently was uttered in his old age by 
Anatole France, one of the acutest observ- 
ers of men. He said that, after all, our 
principal occupation was killing time. That 
is a rather appalling observation—because 
it is so true. For a long while I have spent 
a part of every year in spots inhabited 
largely by people who were at leisure—win- 
ter residents in Florida or summer resi- 
dents in New England, who were not under 
the regimen of any gainful employment, 
but could dispose of their time as they 
pleased. It is a bit startling to observe how 
bored with themselves they are, how un- 
able to get through the day without an end- 
less variety of aimless and fruitless 
diversions—anything to save them from the 
pain of using their minds, to save them 
from themselves, to kill time. If all the peo- 
ple in the world were released from the regi- 
men of gainful employment, certainly 90 per 
cent of them would be like that—turning to 
any means of killing time. But killing time is 
what alligators and cabbages do. Men and 
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Simple ... easy . . . plugs di- 
rectly into Radiola, Victor, Bruns- 
wick models of superheterodyne 
sets—no tools, no adjustments. 

Turn battery setting knob. . . 
watch Voltmeter pointer move to 
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serve batteries. 
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hair smooth, smart 


ON’T.Iet the pleasure of a 

chance meeting be marred 
by the embarrassment of straggly- 
looking hair. It’s so easy to keep 
your hair looking right today. 

How? Stacomb. 

With Stacomb your unruly hair 
will stay smooth, well-kept—all day. 
Stacomb brings out all its hidden, nat- 
ural lustre. Yet never makes 
it greasy or sticky. Helps 
prevent dandruff too. Comes 
in jars, tubes and liquid 
form. All drug and depart- 
ment stores. 


FREE OFFER 
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Dept. A-82, 113 W. 18th St., New York City 
Please send me, free of charge, a generous 

sample tube of Stacomb. 
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women endowed with the ability to think 


might do better. 


Eight hours’ work, eight hours’ sleep 
and eight hours’ play—meaning such 
games_as are usually played—is a program 
We hear nowadays that 
even eight hours’ sleep for persons in good 
health, is only a bad habit; four or five 
hours, once we were used to it, would an- 
swer just as well. Please consider that for 
a moment—three or four whole hours added 
to every day! How in the world would we 
get through them? The prospect makes us 
yawn. That much more time to kill! 

They say that hygiene has already added 
a dozen years or more to the average span 
of life. Physicians talk confidently of 
stretching the average span to 100 years. 
What a frightful prediction! Wedon’t know 
what to do with the time we already have 
on our hands. Often and often, in odd 
hours and half hours, we are at a loss for 
means for killing it. Imagine having 
thirty years more of it to kill! Apparently 
suicide would be the only remedy. 

But surely a being capable of thought, 
placed in this most wonderful world, ought 
never to be at a loss for means of passing 
the time. How many things that you 
would like very much to know about can 


you think of in only five minutes? As- 
tronomy, Egypt, Colonial history, the 
Spanish language—scores of things. A 


reasoning creature in this wonderful world 
never would be at a loss for means of pass- 
ing the time, except that he had allowed 
his brain to go to sleep on him, to turn into 
a mere dropsical gob, loathing exertion. 


Happiness Through Hobbies 


It is well enough established that the 
brain thrives on exercise. Aside from some 
hours of sleep, all it needs for perfect health 
is a change of direction or of subjects to 
work upon. Physically puny men, like 
Voltaire and Herbert Spencer, have put 
forth an astounding volume of mental 
energy far into old age. Nobody need fear 
wearing out his mind through honest work. 
And there is endless testimony to the satis- 
factions of mental labor. I don’t mean 
satisfactions in the way of championships 
won, medals publicly bestowed, monu- 
ments erected; but the individual’s own 
inner satisfactions. The man who can and 
does use his brain will get more out of 
living than the man who doesn’t. 

Once a subject has really gripped our in- 
terest, we pursue it with pleasure. No end 
of men and women have laid up happiness 
for themselves by cultivating a fad; for ex- 
ample, collecting first editions, old glass, 
aquatints, postage stamps. No matter 
what the subject may be, the mental exer- 


_ cise presently becomes an enjoyment and 


a resource against boredom. The man who 
dawdles, yawns and swears a little over 
beginning the day’s mental labor becomes 
engrossed, once he has got to going. Inter- 
rupt him in the throes of getting started 
and he will secretly bless you. Interrupt 
him after he has a full head of steam up and 
you will get an exhibition of bad temper. 
The trouble is all in warming up the engine 
at the start. 

The first dollar in the savings bank looks 
silly enough. One lone dollar; four cents, 
interest at the end of the year. Nobody 
could care much about it. Butif the balance 
grows into the third column to the left of 
the decimal point, and the fourth, you be- 
gin to find one of those celebrated heart 
interests in it. That is true of investments 
of mental energy. If one persists and 
builds up a real investment in any subject, 
he gets compound satisfaction out of it. 
We all know, as a matter of course, that 
knowing is a satisfaction; and that the 
more we know, the more we shall care about 
knowing still more. 

Five men sit in the smoking room of a 


| Pullman car, talking aimlessly. Twelve 


below in the Adirondacks yesterday morn- 
ing, one man observes; going to be a cold 
winter maybe. Something or other about 
cold weather drifts into everybody’s mind 
and to everybody’s tongue. Cold suggests 
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coal; ought to fix things so there can’t be 
another coal strike. Vague opinions about 
labor disputes float into the random talk. 
Train’s late; trains arealways late. Nobody 
is really interested; everybody is merely 
accepting this babble as the best available 
means of killing so much time. That auto- 
mobile out there is keeping right up with 
the train; probably beat us into the next 
city. The talk eddies around automobiles. 
They’re making ’em better now, but they 
don’t make ’em as good as they might; 
ought to make the steel harder; they don’t 
want to do that, for then the cars would 
last too long. 

The bald and ruddy man in the corner, 
with a cleft in his chin, takes that up. It 
happens that he is a manufacturer of cer- 
tain kitchen appliances, and for many years 
has been studying steel, especially the 
beautiful and exciting art of tempering 
that metal. He describes processes and 
the improvements that have been made 
within his recollection, now and then with 
a rough sketch or diagram on the back of an 
envelope to help us follow him. This isn’t 
mere aimless conversation to kill time. The 
bald man with a cleft in his chin is speaking 
on a subject that he really knows. 

As soon as it appears that he is talking 
about something he really knows, the 
mental atmosphere of the room completely 
changes. We are no longer languid, sub- 
consciously bored, working our mouths 
because we can’t think of anything else to 
do. We are at sharp attention, absorbed, 
thirsty for more. It is drama. Not so 
many years ago, it seems, certain artisans, 
mainly Belgians, had the knack of making 
one sort of tempered steel. If you wanted 
that sort you had to go to the adepts, who 
guarded the process carefully, locking them- 
selves in when they practiced their art. 
Then somebody invented an automatic 
electric furnace that an intelligent child 
could run. There is drama all along the 
bald man’s talk. There is drama in every 
subject when one knows it. 


The Drama of Real Knowledge 


Take notice, in any casual gathering of 
men and women, how attention tightens 
and the mental barometer rises as soon as 
anybody begins talking on a subject that 
he can discuss expertly. It hardly matters 
at all what the subject is. An orange, an 
ear of corn, an old shoe, a lath, in the hands 
of a man or woman who knows its story and 
can tell you by what steps and processes 
it comes to the state in which you see it, is 
as good a subject as any other. Offhand 
you don’t care much about spiders, ants, 
tumblebugs, caterpillars and such. But an 
inspired French scientist named Fabre who 
spent his life observing them wrote some 
books on the subject that for sheer fascina- 
tion beat nine novels out of ten. 
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The subject matters rather lit 
matters is the knowledge. 
ago that knowledge is power, 
edge is pleasure also. Everyboc 
day experience attests it. There 
in listening to anybody who real 
subject, because you are absc 
knowledge. The point needs n 
is a matter of common experience 
to know sends men to the pol 
steamy equatorial jungles, to eo 
stars and to a million other to 
deavors. When we are tricked 
our minds a bit by some popul 
we find the exercise agreeable, 

The wonder is that we give 
attention to the instrument f 
We shuffle through school, perha’ 
college. Mostly, after that, all 
of our brains is to get us a living 
tend that getting a living inyol 
labor an ordinary brain ean star 
cracking. Having attended to 
living, we put in about two-thi 
lives, in bed and out of bed, killi 

Half an hour a day, or even h: 
every other day, devoted to sor 
pursuit that requires steady att¢ 
some genuine work is all that Ia 
for. It must be study in an ho 
and not just loafing. It must b 
sive—the study of a certain su 
tinuously pursued over a conside} 
In other words, it must meet the ’ 
ditions that any athletic el 
lay down for the improveme 
bodies—persistent, systematic e 


Half an Hour a Da 


We are besought on every han 
our bodies more serviceable. I 
has preached to us on the value ( 
exercise. It has become a cult. 
has suggested the value of ment 
it has been such a still small - 
nobody has paid attention to it 
fact is that as to our minds we n 
up. We are urged to develop our 
the very simple ground that it } 
us to live more satisfactory lives. 
all, unless horses and dogs are r 
factory animals than we are, 
factions of a trained body must 
comparison with the satisfact 
trained mind. There seems to b 
ground for the common assum} 
minds cannot be improved as 
by systematic exercise. 

There are a million books, NI 
read more than a small fractior 
Ten thousand subjects are treate 
and periodicals. Nobody can k 
much about more than a score 
them. There is no use trying to ki 
thing about everything. It ean’ 
General reading will not take y 
wayin any direction. I believ 
more satisfaction in going 100 mi 
road than in going one mile on - 
In my opinion so-called general | 
really planless and aimless readii 
pleasantest diversion ever in 
man. I should have to hate am 
before ordering him to give it 
usually it involves only slight n 
ertion. It is fine strolling, but I ¢ 
it keeps down the mental fat very 

Half an hour a day, or every © 
of genuine study, systematized) 
to a particular subject, is all tha 
mend—not to win a medal, bu 
you happier and better able to 
yourself. If that habit is forme 
life, so much the better. But pl 
structors say middle-aged or ev 
people have no need to give ui 
bodies. I doubt that we have 
give up on our brains. As to wha 
half an hour a day for ten year) 
up, consult any savings-bank pan! 
examples of compound interest. 
weigh 275 is worth a great deal 
not to let our craniums fill up ” 
must be worth some effort. Theré 
lic libraries nearly everywhere. * 
hundreds of good subjects. All¥ 
the initial push and some perst 


parents’ stories seemed to be- 
7. My mother continued: 

‘unt Ellen was your age she was 
and, I’m afraid, not very good 
ie climbed trees and was always 
She was considered very high- 
‘ye was an exceptionally pretty 
very black curls and the reddest 
quite different from her twin 
_whowas blond and pale. Well, 
ind Marie were seventeen, their 
< them to New York to a fa- 
ian named Dr. Nicholas Nevins, 
‘them a thorough examination. 
he mailed their father a report. 
/-ote, was thoroughly sound, and 
| of exercise, fresh air and sleep 
‘op into a fine, healthy woman. 
-well, Ellen had strained her 
1s too late to do much about it, 
lins said. It could not be cured, 
‘uld go on living if she took the 
are of herself. She must not 
games, go to parties, travel, go 
ar or excite herself in any way. 
‘ie must not marry. That was— 
{-about thirty-five or six years 
Ellen has been sensible. From 
| doctor’s report came she has 
olute quiet.” 

at,” I questioned, ‘‘became of 


imy mother, “‘she went away.” 
(lid she go?”’ 
itercepted glances between my 


tell him? Might as well.” 
it,” said my mother, “‘to Paris.” 
ever come back?”’ I asked, for- 
. inquisitiveness in small boys 
n by the angels. 

/ she has come back a number 
bk mother replied. 

. nice lady like Aunt -Ellen?” 


r laughed, and I was just old 
ense that there was some pe- 
one in his laugh. 

‘ull of questions tonight, aren’t 
said. ‘Well, I’ll answer one 
t Marie is a very beautiful 
|e is not like your Aunt Ellen. 
shen you are grown up, you may 
nt Marie’s picture, painted by 
tist, when she was the greatest 
fe time. Now eat your 


pe 


I said presently, “‘what is a 


t raised his dense eyebrows. 

juestions? Well, a Camille is 

nice little boy doesn’t want to 
” 


ut wrong ideas into his head,” 
said. She addressed me. ‘‘Ca- 
‘said, ‘“‘was a lady—a rather 
—in a play on the stage.” 

xclaimed, “‘was Aunt Marie in 


ever get married?” 
father laughed in that peculiar 


times,’’ he said. “Now 
| ddo your homework, and never 
«you asking any more questions 
Marie.” 

very much to ask why, but I 
d boys mind. 

yj ay to Aunt Ellen’s house the 
was thinking about her, and 
¢ Until that evening at dinner, 
jarents had told me about her 
‘1 always regarded her as the 
\id most fortunate of people. 
ot have turkey in March, and 
very day, if she wanted it, and 
of books and flowers and beau- 
And could she not stay in bed 
mnings, and not have to get up 
"into her clothes and plod a mile 
rough the snow? But now, I 
was she as lucky as I? She 
to parties. I had been to 
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FIRST LIE 
(Continued from Page 16) 


several, with ice cream in the shape of ani- 
mals, and it was a lot of fun, and I hoped to 
go to more. She, who loved Paris so much, 
had never been there, could never go there; 
some day, I had resolved, I’d go to Paris. 
It must be a terrible thing, I thought, to 
have a weak heart—almost as bad as Two 
Buckle Roses. As I hurried along toward 
her house, I anxiously put my hand inside 
my shirt; I was relieved to feel the lively 
bumping of my own heart. 

We were sitting together in her room, 
Aunt Ellen and I, and she was reading 
aloud an absorbing book about some men 
who climbed to the very top of the Alps. 
She put the book down. 

“How glorious,” she said, ‘‘to be able to 
do that!” 

I don’t know why, but somehow I wanted 
to cry. I didn’t, because just then I heard 
asound outside. It was an automobile, and 
it was coming up the drive. 

“Who could that be?” said Aunt Ellen. 
“Run down to the door, like a good boy, 
and see.” 

I went to the front door and peeped 
through the glass. I saw, stopping in front 
of the house, the most magnificent motor 
car I had ever seen, all bright and shiny 
and glittering in the sun. I was sure it was 
made of solid silver. Then a lady got out 
and I stopped looking at the car. She was 
a remarkable lady. Her lips were very red, 
and her dress was gay in color and very 
short, much shorter than the dresses my 
mother wore. Her face was—I know the 
word now—vivid. She came hurrying up 
the steps. I opened the door. 

‘Hello,’ she cried, and her voice was 
bright and happy. “‘And who might you be, 
round-eyed young man?” 

I told her. She laughed. The grown-ups 
I knew didn’t laugh like that; they laughed 
as if they were just a little ashamed of 
laughing; not she. 

“Oh, one of that breed,’”’ she said. ‘A 
touch of the prig, perhaps. Well, cheer up, 
my earnest young friend; Paris will cure 
you.” 

I had no idea what she was talking about. 

“How is my sister?’’ she asked. 

Then I knew she must be Aunt Marie, 
and I was rendered almost speechless in her 
presence, because, from the way my parents 
had referred to her, I had gleaned the idea 
that she was a lady who more than once had 
made the angels weep. My tongue man- 
aged to tell her that Aunt Ellen seemed as 
well as ever. 

Aunt Marie did not walk up the stairs. 
She ran up, and that surprised me, for it 
struck me that she couldn’t be young at 
all, for I knew enough about twins to know 
that they are always the same age. Out- 
side Aunt Ellen’s door, she paused. 

“Boy,” she said to me, ‘“‘ perhaps it would 
be better if you went in and told Aunt Ellen 
that she has a visitor, and when she asks 
who, say, very quietly, ‘Your sister from 
Paris.’ But quietly, mind. Allez!” 

When I told Aunt Ellen, color came to 
her cheeks and she called out, ‘Marie! 
Marie, dearest! Come in! Come in!” 

Aunt Marie came in and they kissed each 
other a great many times. 

“Now,” said Aunt Marie to me, “‘I want 
to have a little private visit with my sister, 
so you please go downstairs and play. See 
here—you can sit in my car if you want to. 
Tell Marcel I said you might. Allez!” 

I did go down, and her chauffeur told me 
how to make the car go by pulling little 
knobs, and I was fascinated; but I had a 
sense of guilt, because I was aware that I 
liked Aunt Marie very much, and I felt 
that my parents wouldn’t want me to do 
that. 

Presently Aunt Marie called from the 
window for me to come up. The flush was 
still in Aunt Ellen’s cheeks, and she spoke 
with a greater animation than I had ever 
before seen her display. 

“Look,” she said, ‘‘at the lovely kimono 
Aunt Marie brought me from Paris.’’ She 
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was exactly like my small sister in front of 
our Christmas tree. ‘‘Don’t you like it?”’ 
she asked. It was a gorgeous thing, all pur- 
ple and golden birds. 

“Tt’s—it’s’—I was embarrassed for 
words—“‘all right.” 

They laughed, and Aunt Marie pinched 
my cheek. 

“Think of it!’”’ said Aunt Ellen. “ Aunt 
Marie is coming to live with me and to take 
care of me, and we are going to have such 
good times together. She’lI tell us all about 
Paris.” 

“But—maybe,” I got out, “you won’t 
want me to come to see you now.” 

Aunt Marie laughed. 

““A man already!”’ she said. 
Possessive ! 
us—often.”’ 

Amanalready! Shehadsaidit. I glowed. 

“And now,” said Aunt Marie, turning to 
me in her brisk, eager way, ‘‘do you want 
to help me?” 

Of course I did. 

“Then come up to the attic with me,” 
said Aunt Marie. “There’s an old desk up 
there. I want to clean it out so I can use it.”’ 

I followed her, keeping close behind, for 
the attic was a dark place, and in dark 
places devils lurk. But with Aunt Marie 
I wasn’t afraid. We found the old desk ina 
corner, looking ghostly in its muslin shroud. 
Aunt Marie uncovered it and whisked off 
the dust. 

““Admirable!”’ she said. ‘‘They don’t 
make desks like this nowadays. Solid ma- 
hogany. It was my father’s and my grand- 
father’s before him.” 

She hummed to herself as she examined 
the pigeonholes. She drew out papers. 

“Old receipted bills,’’she said. ““Twenty— 
thirty years old. Some old business letters. 
No point in keeping them. Here, we'll 
make a little pile of them on the floor and 
burn them later. Old letters! Never live 
in the past, Dick. Do you know when it is 
that a woman begins to get old?”’ 

I found it a bit hard to speak, because I 
was so enormously flattered by being talked 
to as if I were grown-up. Nobody—not 
even Aunt Ellen—had done that to me 
before. 

“‘T guess,’ I ventured, ‘“‘when she’s 
twenty.” 

Her laugh was soft in the dim attic. 

“Yes,’? she said thoughtfully, ‘I sup- 
pose that at eleven, twenty must seem very 
venerable. But you’re wrong. A woman is 
not old until she stops looking ahead and 
begins to look back.”’ 

She rummaged away in the old desk. 

“Aunt Ellen has been telling me,” she 
said, ‘‘how sweet you have been to her.” 

**She’s been awfully good to me,”’ I said, 
piling up the yellowing papers she handed 
me. 


‘Jealous! 
Of course you shall come see 


“Ellen is a brave woman,’ Aunt Marie | 


said; “‘one of the bravest. It is not easy 
to live—and to laugh—in the shadow of 
death. How many of us could have done 
it? I know I couldn’t have. It takes the 
realest kind of courage, and a lot of it. 
Courage, Dick, is the finest thing any of us 
can have—courage to face our life, courage 
to live it and live it fully.” 

I had heard our clergyman say things 
like this, but mostly they did not mean 
much to me; it seemed as if he were just 
saying words he didn’t rightly understand 
himself. But when Aunt Marie spoke, it 
was different. : 

“T’m glad you love Aunt Ellen,” she 
said. ‘‘We must love her. Love is what 
people live for. Our love is all the life she 
can ever have. Yes, we must have love. 
Without it, we are so many—parsnips.” 

I took the papers she handed me without 
saying anything, for I did not want her to 
stop. I felt for the first time that I wasn’t 
just a small boy to be tolerated or kept 
amused. Already a man! I remembered 
that. 

“Life,’’ said Aunt Marie, “has not been 
good to Aunt Ellen. At seventeen she was 
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HE name ‘“‘ Dodge”’ 


on an automobile, show win- 


dow or sign, has been a symbol for service, de- 


pendability and satisfaction. 


Year after year the public emphatically has registered 
its esteem by driving more and more Dodge Brothers 


Motor Cars. 


Plant facilities have had to be expanded and new 
machines devised and installed in order that deliveries 


might catch up with sales. 


To do this successfully 


and at the same time deliver constantly more value to 
the car owner has called for the most exacting and 
painstaking engineering work from one end of the plant 


to the other. 


No single item of mechanical equipment has been overlooked. 


What improved the product or reduced manufacturing cost or 
saved power was adopted and kept. 


From the very first one item of power transmission machinery 
has retained its place in the Dodge plants—the American Steel 
Split Pulley. When the American Pressed Steel Shaft Hanger 
was put on the market, it also was adopted. 


Today thousands of ‘‘American’’ Pulleys and Hangers are help- 
ing to make Dodge Brothers Motor Cars. 


Nearest distributor listed in MacRae’s Blue Book 


The American Pulley Company 


Manufacturers of Steel Split Transmission Pulleys, 
Pressed Steel Shaft Hangers, and 
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the loveliest being I ever saw. What spirit! 
What charm! What fire! How she loved 
life! She seemed made for gayety, romance, 
adventure, love. And then it seemed al- 
most as if Nature resented her perfection. 
It gave her all the gifts, then took back the 
priceless one, without which she could not 
enjoy the rest. Health! She had every- 
thing but that. I, the plainer sister, the 
less talented one—I had that. When I 
forced myself to realize that Ellen must 
live shut away from life, I felt I must live 
for her. I felt I must crowd into my life all 
the experiences and joys she must miss. I 
tried to do all the things she would have 
done had she been strong. I have lived a 
full life. I remember it all, and I regret— 
none of it. Now I have come back to share 
it with her as best I can. Only the memories 
and the vicarious experiences will be hers, 
but that will be something. And life has 
not been an utter blank to her. She has had 
the courage to play the hand that was dealt 
to her.” 

Aunt Marie suddenly put both hands on 
my shoulders. 

“Promise me something,”’ she said. 

“Yes, Aunt Marie.”’ 

“That you will not be afraid.” 

“Of what?” I asked. I was afraid of so 
many things. 

‘Of anything—of people, of life, of your- 
self. Courage is an armor. When you have 
it on, nothing can really hurt you. Look at 
Aunt Ellen. Through long years she has 
faced her lot with courage. The doctor said 
her heart was bad. Doctors are a dull lot. 
The only heart they know about is the little 
red muscle they can see and touch. But we 
have two hearts, Dick, all of us. The little 
pump the doctors know about is less im- 
portant than the heart no doctor can see. 
But it’s there just the same. If our invisible 
heart is strong and brave, nothing else 
really matters. Aunt Ellen’s ordinary heart 
isn’t worth much, but her other heart is 
beyond price. We 4 

She stopped with an exclamation. 

“Why, what’s this?” 

I saw that she held in her hand a letter, 
old, crumpled, time stained. 

‘Now that’s odd,’’ she said—‘‘very. 
This is a letter to my father, and it has 
never been opened. It must have slipped 
into the space behind the drawer before he 
had a chance to read it.” 

She slit it open, peered at it. 

“No use,” she said. “‘ Not enough light— 
for my eyes, at any rate. Can you read 
writing?” 

I said proudly I could; that Aunt Ellen 
had taught me. 

‘“What does the letter say?”’ asked Aunt 
Marie. 

I wanted most urgently to show off my 
accomplishment before this gracious and 
beautiful lady, but in the gloom of the 
garret I could make nothing out of the 
script. 

“Suppose,” said Aunt Marie, ‘‘you take 
the letter down to Aunt Ellen’s room and 
read it to her. At the same time you might 
take those papers on the floor and burn 
them in the fireplace. Be careful of the 
letter. It probably is unimportant, but it 
may be interesting. I think you’d better 
carry the papers to be burned in one hand 
and the letter in the other, don’t you?”’ 

That “‘don’t you”’ was like Aunt Marie. 
It made me feel that I was being consulted 
instead of ordered. 

“Are you coming down now, Aunt 
Marie?” I asked, for I did not want her to 
miss my exhibition of the difficult art of 
reading writing. 

“No, not just now. I want to finish with 
this desk. I’ll be down presently. You 
trot along.” 

I went down the attic stairs and tapped 
on Aunt Ellen’s door. 

There was a new warmth in her voice as 
she told me to enter. 

“Aunt Marie said I was to burn these 
old papers,”’ I announced. 

“Put them in the fireplace,” 


said Aunt 


| Ellen. ‘‘I should have gone up and cleaned 


out that old desk years ago, but I hate 
stairs and attics.” 


» other papers.” 


M 


I tossed the papers on 
crackled on the colonial an 
“What’s the letter?” asked 
“Aunt Marie found it behin«: 
in the old desk,” I said. “It w, 
father, but he never got it.” |} 
to her, and added, ‘‘It’s in wri) 
I read it to you?” 
She smiled. “‘ Yes, that woul 
you.” 
“Shall I wait till Aunt M 
down?” 
Aunt Ellen considered. “Sy 
read it to me just for practice, 
read it again when Aunt Marie 
I took my stand at the win 
Aunt Ellen’s bed and, feeling im 
over, began to read the letter, 
ten in a clear, precise, old-fagshi, 
and wasn’t hard to read at all. 
“Stephen G. LaCoste,” I beg 
Aunt Ellen nodded. “My f; 
said. “‘Go,on.” 
I read on, slowly, carefully, | 


“Dear Sir: I am glad that 
taken my report about your dau 
dition so sensibly. I was surpris 
from your letter that you thin}; 
nosis of a very dangerous hear‘ 
applies to the dark girl, Ellen. [1 
that, as the two sisters were ey 
the same time, my secretary con| 
names. The dark twin, Ellen, is 
healthy in every way. It is the: 
Marie, who has a very serious h} 

“Hearts, my dear sir, are } 
things. Marie’s condition is, I’n\ 
curable. Yet it might go un) 
some time—years, even. Then 
sult of a sudden shock, sia 
ment, it will give way. Her } 
prolonged by extremely quiet d 
living. I trust that in Marie’s 
precaution will be taken against 
and overtaxing her heart. | 

“T am, sir, yours sincerely, 

‘* NICHOLAS me a 


I was concentrating so hard o} 
ing, riveting my attention on # 
ual word, that I gathered only t 
understanding of the general si 
letter. I had not been watching 
at all. I finished and looked a 
was sitting straight up in bed. {| 
cry out, but her face frightene} 
than if she had cried out. 

‘“‘Give me the letter,” she s| 
could hardly hear the words, tl 
faint. She took the letter and 
in her trembling hands she co\ 
read it. 

The look in her eyes alarm 
I cried, “‘I’ll get Aunt Marie.” I 
the door. 

“Stop! Don’t go!” I hag ni 
heard her call out like that—sh) 
sat there stiff, staring straight 
map of Paris, the letter ¢ 
slender white hands. It was 
ful ten seconds of my life 
denly drew in her breath ¢ 
low voice, ‘‘ Burn this lette 

“But Aunt Marie said —— 

“Please put this letter in t 
once,” said Aunt Ellen. I hac 
pected that one so gentle ce 
fiercely determined. 

“Then I am not to rea 
Marie?” I asked. ‘ 

“No. You are to tell Au 
I never saw this letter. Yor 
that you burned it by mis 


I did not want to belie 
were hearing. Here was Au 
me that I was to tell a lie. — 

“But—but—I didn’t,” 


ter into my incredulous: h 
matically I let it fall 


rily. She looked straight at 
“Remember now,” sh 
voice was firm, ‘you are t 
are very sorry, but you | 
into the fire with the oth 
(Continued on Pagé 


(itinued from Page 174) 
hance to show it tome. Do you 
9” 

and nodded, but could not ar- 


{{arie will forgive you. You area 


’ 


on put out her arm and drew me 


‘he said, ‘“‘they will not weep. 
mstand, the angels do. They 
a lie is a real lie.”’ 

cried, ‘‘the devils 
id at me, and she was not angry. 
tle fellow,” she said. ‘‘ Devils! 
)) ey hurt you?”’ 
jill come—in the night—when 
nd choke me purple—all over— 
re off.” 
y?” 
J» I told a lie—and all lies are 
4ced at the ceiling, for we could 
7Marie moving in the attic over- 


” 


ye me, don’t you?” she asked 


course I do, Aunt Ellen.”’ 

a love Aunt Marie?” 

lo—a lot.”’ 

juld not want to make both of 
| appy, would you?” 

most in tears. ‘‘Of course I 
| I said most earnestly. 

ll her that you burned the let- 
(.d not see it. Promise?”’ 

tiave looked abjectedly miser- 
‘eld me tighter. 

}e afraid,” she said. “It isn’t a 
t!—and, don’t you see, I’ll be tell- 
f the devils come for you, they 
take me as well. We will both 
ivindows open tonight, and if 
is, they will take us together. 
‘m’t come. Be brave, and you'll 


oo, 


¥ heard Aunt Marie’s light step 
is, and she came in beaming. 
sk will do nicely,” she said. 
Ja dear, what was in the letter?” 
‘ching my Aunt Ellen’s face. It 
realm as she said, “‘ What let- 
” 
| Dick‘ give you an old letter to 
ind in the desk?”’ 


‘f 


| 
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“No, dear.” 

Aunt Marie turned to me. ‘“ Young fel- 
low,”’ she said, ‘‘what did you do with the 
letter?” 

I looked at Aunt Ellen, and she was 
smiling. I burst into tears. 

“T burned it,’’ I sobbed. “Oh, I didn’t 
mean to do it! I didn’t mean to do it!” 

All Aunt Marie did was to laugh. 

“Oh, don’t worry about it,” she said. 


“Old letters are better burned. Probably | 


this one was a receipted bill for father’s 
pipe tobacco, or something equally unim- 
portant. Forget it, boy.’’ 

She turned to Aunt Ellen. ‘I think,” 
she said, “that ice cream is indicated.” 

They had a great dish of ice cream brought 
to me. It was strawberry, the kind I liked 
best, but I could not eat a mouthful of it. 
Tran all the way home. I ran in the middle 
of the road. I did not know what might be 
lying in wait for me around the corners. 

My mother, noticing that I barely picked 
at my dinner, pronounced me feverish, 
gave me a physic and sent me to bed early. 
Before going to my room, I said good-by to 
my parents in a heavy-tragedy manner. 
They were unimpressed. As I stumbled up 
the stairs, I wondered how they’d feel in 
the morning. 

The last thing I did before I crawled into 
bed was to open my window wide. It wasa 
gesture of sheer desperation. I knew there 
was no hope now for me, a deliberate liar. 
Let the devils come. 

In the terrible dark, I lay there, waiting. 
It began to rain. 
Aunt Ellen, and how she had looked at me 
when she kissed me good-by and how she 
had given me an extra hard squeeze and 
had whispered “‘Courage!”’ into my ear. 
I tried to think of my Aunt Marie and I 
wondered why it would have made her un- 
happy to hear an old letter from a doctor 
long dead. I tried to think of what she had 
said to me in the attic about courage being 
an armor and when you wore it nothing 
could harm you; and while I was trying to 
think of these things I must have fallen 
asleep, for when I woke, the bright, clear 
sunlight of spring was pouring in through 
my window. 

I jumped up and looked at myself in the 
mirror. I wasn’t purple—not anywhere. 

That night I left my window wide open 
again. I went to sleep at once, and tran- 
quilly. 

I wasn’t afraid of devils any more. 


y Taggart Lake and One of the Tetons, Jackson's Hole, Wyoming 


i. 


I tried to think of my | 
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More Power Per Pound 


“Van Dorn” !4in. Heavy Duty Drill 
and Bench Drill Stand $88.00. 


—-repair that machine immediately 


How many times have you heard or said those words? They’re the 
cue to quick action, the signal to spare neither effort nor money to 
repair broken down machinery. Then is the time when maintenance 
and repair equipment must be right, for no alibis stand. 


It’s the nature of nearly every repair job in factory, machine shop, 
hotel, garage, service station, repair shop, etc., to require drilled holes 
some time during its progress. Under these circumstances, the need 
for holes, coupled with the haste necessary, makes the ‘‘Van Dorn”’ 
Maintenance Drill and Stand indispensable—because it is the fastest 
means known for getting holes drilled any time or any place. 


The problem is the same whether the job is in a garage or the main- 
tenance department of any plant or office building. Machines are 
out of order and fast work is needed to make the repairs. 


Every repair shop of every kind should have this %’’ Heavy Duty Drill 
and Stand. It can be used as a portable drill press or a portable 
electric drill wherever there is a lamp socket. 


Ask your nearest jobber for a demonstration. Insist on ‘‘Van Dorn’’. 


If not available, write us. 


The Van Dorn Electric Tool Co. 
Makers of Portable Electric Drilling, Reaming and Grinding Machines 
Cleveland, Ohio 
SALES AND SERVICE BRANCHES 
| Atlanta, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Kansas City, Los Angeles, New York, 
| Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Richmond, St. Louis, St. Paul, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Toronto. 


99 
66 


DRILLS 


© 1926 The V. D. E. T. Co. 


More Power Per Dollar. 


“Van Dorn” !4 in. Heavy 
Duty Electric Drill $60.00. 
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The Signal With a Smile 


PATENTED 


Fulton-Perfection 
Pedal Pads 


for brake, clutch and reverse 
pedals. Keep your feet from 
sliding off the pedals. Adds 
safety to driving—especially 
valuable in wet weather. 1 
Type D-26. Per set of 3 


Fulton-Perfection 


Pedal Pads 


They cushion your pedals with 
soft, live rubber, firmly encased 
in nickeled frames. Keep your 
feet firmly on the pedals—adds 
safety to driving. For all makes 
of cars, $1.00 per set. Type 7, 
illustrated above, for Buick, 


Chevrolet, Chrysler, Dodge. 
Oldsmobile, Packard and 
Studebaker. 


Also manufacturers of 
Hudson's Crank Case 
Repair Arm, and the 
Fulton Copperhead 
Rim Wrench. 


THE FULTON Co., 


“Exhaust Horn 


S AL NSE Eye 


‘THE courteous driver is usually 
the safe driver. Courtesy move- 

ments in the interest of safety are 
| now sweeping the country. 

Nerve shattering signals are a 
menace. Signals that warn without 
giving offense or startling, are in 
favor. This is another reason why 

-~ thinking car owners are equipping 
if their cars with Fulton-Aermore— 
the horn of courtesy. 

t Its remarkable flexibility in tone 
f and volume gives just the right 
* signal for every occasion. A civil 
(, request politely sounded which tru- 
ly expresses the wish of the driver. 

See your dealer or write us giv- 

ing the make and model of your car. 


Easy to Install, Price complete with 
Valve and Hand Control—FIVE SIZES 


Ford (Special, 13imn@lengths.,,.......snem ee $7 
No. | 15 in. length, for small cars...... 10 
No.0 17 in. length, for medium cars... 12 


No.00 22 in. length, for large cars...... 14 
No, 000 Extra deep tone Motor Bus Special 16 


Ford Owners —Here is the combination that adds 
greatly to comfort, safety and convenience when driving. 


New Improved 
Fulton Accelerator 
Smooth acting. Simple to at- 
tach and operate. Neat rub- 
ber covered pedal. The SAFE 
installation —5 inches away 
from brake pedal. Fits all $ 1 

model Fords. Complete 
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(Continued from Page 5) 


“That was a handsome jolt to me—every- 
one waiting to die. It was not laughable. 
From that disgusting captain with towels 
around his head, just able to hold up his 
Mormon Bible, down to the poor cabin 
boy, not a drop of cognac would they 
touch—and no other medicaments on board. 
And me alone in the Pacific Ocean, with a 
ship too big for my size and ‘all sails set. 
All I can do is turn the rudder so she will 
point toward the on-coming waves, and I 
cannot do that always, because I am nurse 
and scavenger and cook. I must make 
them hot soup and take it and give them a 
few hot compresses. And I must sleep a 
little sometimes when I can’t help it. 

“But I step aside from the flu because 
of cognac. I rumble it in my throat, I snuv- 
vle it in my nose, I wash my eyes with it 
and bathe my poitrine, and a very little I 
drink to keep up my pepper. When I am 
not on the rudder the sick ship roll and 
drift, its wings flap lazy in the currents of 
air. Maybe we go then at a clip of one half 


‘mile an hour—but which way? Any way 


the wind says. 

“How many days we drift in all direc- 
tions I don’t know. Seven, maybe ten. If 
there was wind, we go where it wanted us 
to, maybe here, maybe there. No matter. 
And a typhoon would finish us in a twinkle. 
There are lots of typhoons on that ocean. 
Sometimes I watch a passing swell and it 
would show a big fin sticking out of water. 
Two sharks followed us—oh, so companion- 
ably! I look at a sunset of poetic and re- 
fined aspects, but it is not amusing when 
you think it may be the last sunset for you, 
with some great sharks loitering about to 
see if that is so. 

“When I take food to the captain, he 
always drop his Bible and say, ‘I think 
that poor vahine bring us this bad luck.’ I 
would not tell him my superstition. What 
was the good? I give him some soup so he 
could read his Bible again. 

“But no typhoon come our way, and 
pretty soon the sea and wind go down so I 
could steer the rudder a little to where the 
compass said north. I felt some new vigor, 
and the cognac kept that fever germ from 
my internals. The captain and all the crew 
on their backs laugh at me for using somuch 
eau de vie. They give names to all people, 
so they laugh and name me Cognac. They 
were waiting to die, but they always like 
their jokes. They are disgusting chaps, 
with no pepper, and waiting to be nursed 
and fed and washed and let the boat go 
wreck itself if it wants to. I think, ‘If only 
I had a flying ship to get off on and leave 
them there in their infamy!’ I would like 
to do that. 

“Then early one dawn—all silver and 
still—I see something far on the water; it 
arrests the vision and I still look, anditisa 
speck of land like a pinhead. -I run to tell 
the captain and he says through his towels 
it is maybe Motuiti, one of the littlest of 
the Marquesas. He says it is forty miles out 
of our course. If we had missed that speck 
it would have been good evening for us. 
Beyond that are no more islands. But we 
are having some luck at last. 

“This great news excited all the sick 
ship. The captain crawled from his berth 
and got our bearings for the first time, and 
we made for Nukahiva, one of the great 
Marquesas, still sixty miles east. We march 
along to a good wind. Some of the other 
sicks now raised their heads and the sailing 
master came to keep us on our course. Me, 
I am truly rejoiced. It would not have 
been gay to become shark’s meat because 
of a band of disgusting creatures like these 
helpless ones. I say, ‘Hanh! My fine fel- 
lows, soon I will be on a beautiful island 
and done with your degrading weakness.’ 
I felt so good I danced often on top of the 
noble ship and breathed long and slapped 
myself good and sang some. Now we don’t 
have to meander on that ocean any more. 

““We make Nukahiva at dawn. They tell 
me so, but all I see is big gray cloud banks. 


But a little five minutes 
matic aspect reveals itself 
The big gray cloud banks get 
breaking day and the sun gold 
us with the spectacle of moun 
and green valleys and deep glens 
shadow and foliages. Never di 
such a simply immense spectacle 
looked so new, bursting out of { 
sea, like the good God just got 
The big chain of shaggy - 
down to the sea in primiti | 
fall off in regular cliffs pain’ 2, 
orange, to purple, and all tint 
And so many shades of blue an 
the sea to balance them painted ; 
the deuce shall I be able to F 
beauty with my poor brush? 
rearing to try it, and at last I 
those disgusting natives. Soon 
consuming the lotus. 
““We passed the great promo 
ing to the bay that is shaped li 
shoe and sided all about by tho 
green mountains. Here are quite 
of lovely aspects. First thing th 
tain orders the yellow jack tc 
Then down goes the anchor. T} 
been pretty excited to geti in off: 
but they go down again with th 
flat. Though now I don’t care al 
now they can get another cook 
and washer. Great drums are b 
far up the mountains. It’s thes; 
siping of the foreign vessel that 
is a romantic sound and makes o 
some few years since when the} 
cannibals to people—but now, 1 
savages are now friendly and gli 
ate. I got my luggage all read) 
bark it. 
‘Here comes the medicine, p 
in his canoe by one native. Hel 
nice yellow jack at the masthez 
looks at our flat crew and order 
ship put under quarantine till « 
is vanquished. Maybe I am no 
of these disgusting creatures for 
That is quite annoying, because 
of tired of them. I think to 
foil that quarantine, cpap 
noon when lots of savages in ¢a 
about our ship and greet us frier 
are not permitted aboard, by 0: 
medicine, but communicate at 
tance. By night I can hire one 
with my sketch traps. I am nc 
and I will desert that sick ship w 
single conscience if I got a chan 
“We got oranges, lemons, coco: 
free, and how good they be! Fe 
we have consume only salt ae 
tacks. The medicine orders 
such as chickens, eggs andile 
there are not enough chickens 4 
the village for us. What to do 
but me thought to do anything 
else on the back again, because 
have not progressed. The su 
is better conditioned—with hi 
blood—so I hustle him off in a bi 
with hunting wild chickens 0 
tached island. We make a 
take our two fighting rooste 
and tether them half up 
mountain. They challenge 
ers, very insulting, who com 
them. These wild ones are ¢& 
ers. When they come dow 
get three. Beautiful birds 
loud colors. So that nigh 
feed these disgusting childre 
broth, which made them la 
up. ; 
“Three roosters soon go, 
again with the supercargo 
where wild goats are, and I 
and at last find a herd of the 
and my efforts are crown 
two. I get them down to the 
ribly sweaty efforts. When 
think, ‘What the deuce? 4 
to do all this for a pack of di 
(Continued on Page 


(ntinued from Page 178) 
‘ot the spirit of an insect?’ But 
‘ast some more fresh viands for 
And I am not satisfied. I have 
nia for this foolish behavior. 
¢ should have eggs, so I make the 
| man go with me to another 
and of rock where many birds 
‘Te find eggs. We fill some big 
‘ hundreds of these eggs of sea 
| I think I have done enough, 
(sh of these adventures was very 
vugh in landing on these islands, 
get drown any old time. Now I 
+t the ship, because I done all I 
econtemptible weaklings. Now 
(ascience. 
en I get back with these eggs of 
a different matter. The medi- 
|e agent of company that owns 
1 both their wifes and some more 
; struck with*our little malady 
over the land like a flame! That 
sable matter. Maybe I can’t 
beautiful aspects sosoon. Then 
3? An order that we can’t land 
i the Marquesas, not at Atuana 
nor at Fatuhiva; we must sail 
turn to Tahiti, not landing no 
ver. 
/ nice, I think. That is amusing, 
‘dy I think I am on this beastly 
since thirty-five years. Not 
; get off to paint something but 
ded law makes me go out again 
ty ocean and try to keep the 
tight till a typhoon does us in. 
is very rejoicing; but nothing 
Iam caught between the mile- 
use to mumble over hard luck. 
all fresh fruit we can, and a pig, 
water tanks, and the morning 
‘ out on our suicide. I tell you 
ved by that time. But I keep it 
|pretend to be pleased, because 
*ks would probably be dead at 
1 knew their nurse was annoyed. 
(jing made it still more glum for 
\:in the night before had entered 
(1 schooner—the Tersora—that 
:Iwould sail in from Papeete. I 
aano because she would get here 
a! 
le was the Tersora with a clean 
| Imight have been on. She was 
o far. I thought it would be 
arb if I could be took on her 
\e free from this pack of worth- 
i There she lay so close—so 
so far—I think I might jump 
yer and swim to her. But it was 
,2cause we were all lepers. 
all my troubles. We get out on 
lid for a week some more malady 
if must do everything. Often I 
/by night, with the moon to 
iding hand. And I am not too 
iI steer that rudder to. But at 
tain throw off his malady some 
lers got a little life, so I have 
idling that ship. All the islands 
returning, there would be the 
flowing gayly from a coconut 


1e vahine, she had done a job, 
Maybe she kill off one thousand 
rthless natives. Perhaps it was 
. They are so disgusting. At 
ike Papeete yesterday, having 
r miles off our course because 
captain can’t navigate. It was 
derience. 

fave not done with the Mar- 
shall go back. Alone one sky 
me back—the upper taking the 
that deepened down till it was 
‘slice of red-orange melon as the 
hen a sickle moon lustered with 
/e dark sphere, and the stars all 
‘Ishall come back there. But 
so long a time about my 
| es. Now I have a rendezvous 
iffeur. Iam needing it. Fifty- 
1ce I was shorn.” 

/ ‘er arose, bowed formally from 


i  Messieurs!’’ He bustled off, 
cking his long locks under 
2 
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the helmet. At the door he turned, ges- 
tured gayly with one shoulder and his 
eyebrows, and called back, ‘‘It was instruc- 
tive, hanh? Not so often are we permitted 
to study human nature with its chemise 
off.””. He swaggered out. 

I turned to Doc Martin and was as- 
tounded to discover him in the throes of 
silent laughter. His meaty chin quivered, 
his eyes were hidden, but wet. I stared 
coldly. This was brainless mirth of the 
crudest sort. One might have smiled in 
sympathy with the luckless painter—he 
had been at moments amusing. But never 
had he been laughable. He had survived 
an adventure harrowing at all times, an 
adventure narrowly missing catastrophe, 
and throughout he had been dauntless, a 
gallant soul combating, single-handed, 
forces that might at any moment have over- 
whelmed him. That was no joke, and I 
looked as much, and even made ready to 
say as much in plain words. I grew alittle 
heated as Doe Martin’s paroxysm ran its 
course. 

At length he wiped his eyes and became 
aware of a glance in which hostility was 
not too well screened, Thereupon he re- 
sumed control of his quivering chin and 
murmured, with a gesture toward the exit 
of Dufour, ‘‘Meére de famille!” 

This helped me none. Of course the man 
had been mother of a family, and a capable 
father too. And Doc had again been mirth- 
ful! 

“True enough,” I admitted, ‘‘and if it 


happens to be very, very funny, I should | 


like to know why.” 


Doe calmed his unstable face. ‘Because > 


the poor devil is such a rank hypocrite,”’ he | 


declared. 

“Hypocrite?” 

“The rankest sort! All that talk of his 
about the disgusting natives—piffle!”’ 

“Indeed?” I was still superior. 

“And wondering if he couldn’t manage 
to desert the ship some night! You couldn’t 
have dragged him off that ship. He’d have 
fought like a wildcat.” 

“é Why? ” 


“Because he’d nursed those poor crea- | 


tures so long they’d become like his own 
children. That’s the trouble with these 
natives. If you have a weak spot for suffer- 
ing, they’re bound to get you. They suffer 


so helplessly. Dufour must have loathed | 
himself for feeling that way, but he couldn’t | 


help it. Disgusting natives—oh, yes!” 


“How do you know all this? He hadn’t | 


a chance to leave that plague ship.”’ 


“Oh, didn’t he? Did he not? You don’t | 


tell me! Well, he did. That’s the catch. 
You heard the little canting hypocrite 
moan because there lay the Tersora with a 
clean bill of health and he couldn’t get over 
to her—wanted to jump in and swim to her. 
You heard that with your own ears, didn’t 


you? Swim? My eye! He wouldn’t have | 


had to swim. He wasn’t infected. He was 
free to go aboard the Tersora all the time. 


The local agent gave instructions, and the | 


Tersora’s captain sent a boat over for him 
that very morning. All he had to do was to 
dump his stuff in and follow it. Then he’d 
have been free to do his precious painting. 
That’s the horrid truth. I got it from the 
agent here, and again from the Hinano’s 
captain this morning. 

“There was the Tersora’s boat waiting 
and there was the Hinano’s captain and 
crew gathered about him to say good-by, 
all pretty weak yet, but cheerful because 
he’d been a good sport, and at last they’d 
landed him where he wanted to be. And 
the poor weakling simply didn’t have the 
nerve to let that shattered bunch make the 
trip back without him. The captain went 
to shake hands with him, and at that Du- 
four got mad and swore rough in French 
and more rough in English; wanted to 
know what they took him for to think he 
would desert the ship with hardly a well 
man on it. Then he yelled to the Tersora’s 
boatman to get the hell out of there; half 
an hour later the Hinano was going out to 
a watery grave for the whole pack of ’em— 
as far as Dufour knew. Of course the poor 
simp is terribly ashamed of it now—afraid 
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it’ll get out some way. I’ve told you in 
confidence. If the island ever gets the low- 
down it will guy him to death.’ 

“Oh! Isaid. ThiswasallI could think of. 

Doc looked at the watch on his plump 
red wrist, gasped and contorted his plump 
red face with dismay. ‘‘My Lord! Thrée 
o’clock and I was due back at the office at 
sharp two. You going up street?” 

I followed him out, trying still to think of 
something but “Oh!” tosay. As westepped 
into the drowsy street my companion 
halted me melodramatically with a “‘ Hist!” 
and a clutching hand. He pointed. Half a 
block down, under the shade of a wooden 
awning, Dufour had apparently been way- 
laid on his belated journey to the coiffeur. 
There was the Hinano’s captain— Doc iden- 
tified him for me—looking worn and shaky, 


' but somehow pert, and there was his stocky 


wife, his two small girls and one small 
boy—the widow that might have been and 
the orphans that might have been, but for 
Dufour. Splendidly arrayed they were, in 
their starchiest garments, and all relentless 
that the painter should not escape till they 
had made their gratitude visible upon him 
in votive floral tributes—wreaths, coronets, 
garlands, streamers. At that moment the 
captain’s vahine was affixing to the cork 
helmet a charming band of maire fern inter- 
woven with red pandanus tips and snow- 
white tiare flowers. She, or one of her 
brood, had already festooned his thin neck 
and narrow shoulders with other voluptuous 


THE PALEOLITEIC TH UG 


(Continued from Page 13) 


“You ain’t boxing under your own name 
or your own face or in Kinnikinnick Junc- 
tion. Besides, even if she should get wise, 
you boxed like a perfect géhtleman and you 
can prove it.” 

“T’d never be able to prove it to her. 
You don’t understand Miss Lingard.” 

“‘T understand all of ’em without excep- 
tion,’ Bunk said. ‘‘And if she ever peeps 
to you about what you done, just treat her 
rough and watch how quick she’ll come 
around.” 

Bunk talked fast, and an extra hundred- 
case note slipped into Wilbur’s hands said 
the rest, so in the end Wilbur decided to 
stay in the ring a little longer, and went 
back to Paddy Meehan’s gymnasium in 
Racine. 

That was the beginning of Wilbur’s 
career as Killer Kinnick the Paleolithic 
Thug. He kicked considerable about the 
last half of hisname; but Bunk kept boost- 
ing the purses, and pretty soon, in a half- 
hearted way, Wilbur was collaborating. 
He never quite got to chewing tobacco, but 
he stood for a mouthful of licorice and that 


looked just as good. He let his whiskers. 


sprout before every fight, and when in 
Pearl City never wore a collar or shined his 
shoes. And he didn’t kick at being escorted 
to and from the ring by a couple of big 
cops—though this got to be pretty near 
necessary. And he never said anything 
when, after the knock-out, Bunk would 
jump into the ring and grab him and act 
just as though he was sparing the customers 
the sight of Wilbur giving the other boy the 
boots. 

Of course, he never fought any way but 
gentlemanly; but as his fights mostly 
ended in the second round, the public never 


_ noticed anything but the final wallop and 
panned him as if he’d lived up to his name. 


“That’s a terrible bad name, Mr. Berry,” 
he said once. ‘I don’t like it.” 

“Nobody else likes it, either,” Bunk said. 
‘And that’s why you got money in the 
bank.” And when Wilbur squawked some 
more, Bunk raised him another hundred for 
the home bouts. 

And so Wilbur went on, cleaning up all 
the third and fourth rate welters in nine 
states. What with out-of-town matches, 
sometimes he fought every week. 

Still, I don’t suppose Wilbur would have 
stood for all the stories Bunk run in the 


newspapers if he’d ever seen ’em. - But they--- 
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his embarrassing floral facade. 
suffering as a cat that has been ¢ 
by fond children. Would one h} 
to say that through his sheepish, 
motions there ran, too, a queer t) 
furtive enjoyment? I thought} 
equivocally torturing interval h« 
the right to be alone with his | 
natives. Implacably I drew a pet! 
protesting Doc on through the 
Diadem to a door giving on anot} 


was all for local consul aia an| 
Racine nobody knew anything 
bur except Paddy Meehan, and y 
Wilbur never told the Belle Cit 
was. But according to the Pear! | 
stuff, Wilbur—that is, Killer Ki 
Paleolithic Thug—shaped up as 
booze fighter out of jail. Before « 
he had to be hauled out of som 
have a bucket of water poured on 
when he wasn’t drunk, he was | 
paralytic old gents of killing : 
partner or throwing a bottle at s 
girl that come collecting for 
outing. 

So in spite of the fact that he 
anything in the ring or out thata 
wouldn’t have done, everybody } 
bur. And the more they hated) 
more they wanted to see him get ! 
more they were willing to pay for 
lege. Bunk begun rolling in mor) 
ing quarter cigars, and talking } 
time when he was going to quit t 
game and get to be a theatrical) 
and meet some real peoples Jus 
good welter stood between Wilbi 
topnotchers, and that was 0 
Blooey. 

Gneonnd had leanne his bi 
reform school, and after that he 
the hijacking game till he got too 

‘em. There was a warrant out i 
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He was a tough, hard boy, e 
Bunk had ever made Wilbur ¢ 
and what was more, he looked it. 
good sense, Bunk had held off { 
Round, feeling that Wilbur wa 
ready for him yet. 

It was a Sunday noon, when ti 
bur to the -Racine train, that 


all look alike to us. Ain’t In 
The tougher they are, the | ende 
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I tried to pedi the te 
Brady was a wise guy. 
“We fight just as nice and pre 
boy in the ring, but if Berr 
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e action enough with the mitts, tell 
om me we'll meet this Thug boy 
gand-tumble in a cellar for fun, 
marbles or his sweetie. Ain’t I 
DI dy?” 

\ ean smile showed on One-Round’s 
¢e,” he said; “TI’ll fight you for your 
«, kid. What’s her name?” 

iur begun getting red under his 


S'S. 
j,at’s that?” he said, being always a 
euchy about Miss Lingard. ‘‘ What’s 


\Imanaged to shove in between ’em; 
Je so knowing that One-Round had 
‘bur’s goat. And a week later when 
jaid he’d matched the two boys for 
1. (wind-up I felt that one big mistake 
| nmade and that maybe Wilbur was 
; to get a worm’s-eye view of the 
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) JURSE, there was one good reason 
47 Bunk had made the match. Every 
,’d been packing them in with the 
| that at last the Paleolithic Thug 
ig to get cleaned and, outside of the 
hers, One-Round was the only wel- 
ne books with a chance of doing it. 
nk had such confidence in Wilbur’s 
ij that he pooh-poohed everything I 


ij: we got One-Round licked. And 
jat I'm gonna run shows here in 
ity every week and pretty near 
lhe prices. Listen, Baldy, I got the 
Civic Duties League just where 
ead to come out from behind the 
md take vigorous action. You re- 
} last year when the Bathing Belles, 
\for one night, got jumped on so 
} the league that they played two 
ith standing room at a premium? 
a President Ellisén puts through 
sitions calling on public opinion to 
)1 its hind legs against Wilbur, I’m 
ily an adding machine.” 
| off Bunk begun wrecking what was 
/ilbur’s reputation—if any—at the 
[itways slipping in a few kindly 
yout One-Round Blooey. Accord- 
jtat Bunk wrote, One-Round was a 
lion of the best points of George 
ton, Abraham Lincoln and the 
| Wales. A medical congress had 
aid One-Round the finest specimen 
s American manhood ever pro- 
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Wilbur stopped. “I’m going to a barber 
shop, Mr. Baldwin.” 

“What do you expect to doin the barber 
shop, Wilbur?” 

“T’m going to get shaved.” 

““What’s the big idea?” 

Wilbur looked up and down the street 
and then said in a kind of a whisper, ‘“‘ Miss 
Lingard.” 

“What’s she got to do with it?” 

“Mr. Baldwin, ever since I started to box 
I’ve never told the whole truth to Miss Lin- 
gard. I never really lied, but I just sort of 
let her think that I was boxing in Indiana 
or Michigan or somewhere under my own 
name. But she’s got a cousin here that 
knows a party that’s a reporter on the Ex- 
press, and they got to talking and she come 
right on and investigated. This morning 
she showed me some of the things Mr. 
Berry had printed about me in the papers 
under the name of Killer Kinnick the 
Paleolithic Thug, and they were terrible, 
Mr. Baldwin, terrible.” 

I thought quick. “ Wilbur,” I said, “‘you 
know all that stuff isn’t true. It was just 
written to interest the public. Besides, 
there’s nobody in the world can say you 
haven’t always been a gentleman and boxed 
like a gentleman. You promised her that 
and you’ve kept your promise.” 

Wilbur shook his head. “That’s all true, 
Mr. Baldwin, but she won’t believe it. And 
the more I tried to tell her, the more she 
kept saying there was only one way to 
prove I was sincere and that was to give her 
my word never more to engage in another 
public boxing exhibition. And so, Mr. 
Baldwin, I gave her my solemn word of 
honor that I wouldn’t.” 

I talked the best I knew how, but there 
was no budging Wilbur. He’d promised 
and he was going to keep his promise. 

“Look here,” I said finally, “you know 
how Mr. Berry has always taken a kindly 
interest in you, without saying anything 
about the money he’s spent. Well, you 
can’t throw him down now without giving 
him a chance to explain. It’s your duty, 
Wilbur, and you know it. You’ve got to 
talk with Bunk before you make another 
move.” 

And I kept repeating this line till Wilbur 
said yes, he would; then, there not being 
any time to lose, I hotfooted it right back 
to the office. 

I’d expected to find Bunk there, but I 
hadn’t looked to run in on a packed house. 
It made me think of that side show at 


)\€ Was a graduate of Harvard and 
ng to pay off the family mortgage 
\his sister a college education; and 
always very refined, he never 
before any abysmal brute what- 
Jerally sending him down for the 
i che first sixty seconds. 

for what Bunk wrote about Wil- 
¢ aleolithic Thug—well, it had to be 
2 appreciated. 

’;)” Bunk said the morning before 
| “it’s all over except asking the 
lie bank to count it. The Citizens 
ties League met last night and 
/l@ proper resolution. There’s a 
2 coming to see me this afternoon, 
Vilbur ain’t pulled off the card 
/nna start legal action, at the same 
ing up bills advising all good citi- 
lay away from the show. Why, 
'(was president of the league my- 
‘dn’t do it any better. Next win- 
| @ playing golf in Florida with 
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Lunette Park where they were exhibiting 
Races of Mankind, or Men of Many 
Nations. Bunk was behind the desk; One- 
Round Blooey and Monk Brady were sit- 
ting by the side of the room; and President 
Ellison and three more members of the 
Citizens Civic Duties League were on their 
feet, looking pained and indignant. As I 
come in Bunk slipped me a wink. 

“TI just been telling President Ellison,” 
Bunk said, ‘‘that Killer Kinnick the Paleo- 
lithic Thug ain’t so bad as the newspapers 
say he is. Did you get that little thing 
fixed up at the police station, Baldy?” 

“Yes,” I said, trying to slip Bunk a wink 
of my own; but he missed it. 

“There you are,” he went on to Presi- 
dent Ellison. ‘‘You see, just as I said, Mr. 
Baldwin reports that everything has been 
fixed up. Somebody started giving this boy 
the name of Killer Kinnick the Paleolithic 
Thug and that got him in wrong. But for 
a fact, he’s just a high-spirited boy and 
nothing else. As I been telling you, he buys 
this racing car and thinks it will be funny to 
sneak up on the old lady and watch her 
jump. But he didn’t actually go for to hit 
her. And now the police have come around 
to seeing it just the way I do. Boys will be 
boys, President Ellison.” 

President Ellison smacked his fist down 
so hard on the table that his white necktie 
shook. 

“Mr. Berry, the more you say by way of 
explanation, the more you convince me 
that this name, the Paleolithic Thug, has 
7°ession. been only too justly applied. In my opinion 

ye going, Wilbur?” I askedina_ the young man is a thoroughly undesirable 
. citizen and we donot wish to have him show 
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his brutality in any further sparring exhibi- 
tions before the citizens of our fair city. 
Unless, therefore—unless the match is can- 
celed at once, the league will take vigorous 
action.” 

“Aw, we can take care of him,’’ Monk 
Brady put in. “He'll be a lot better boy 
after he boxes us. Ain’t I right, Roundy?” 

President Ellison turned around. “Mr. 
Brady, I can see you take a broad-minded 
view of the situation, but in my opinion 
it is a trifle too broad. The league knows all 
about the splendid young man here under 
your management, and how by means of 
his professional activities he is paying off 
the mortgage on the old home and enabling 
his sister to attend a great university. Mr. 
Berry, that is the kind of boxer the league 
admires—a gentleman.” 

Monk Brady pulled down his coat and 
looked as if he believed what he’d heard, 
while One-Round said out of the corner of 
his mouth, “I always fight nice when they 
let me—that’s me.” 

About this time, I remember, I thought 
I heard somebody outside the door, but I 
didn’t take any real notice of it because I 
was trying to get Bunk’s attention. 

“Bunk ” I started. But it was no 
use; he was off again: 

“‘Now, President Ellison, you don’t want 
to be too hard on the boy, because that’s all 
he is—just a boy. It ain’t his fault if the 
newspapers have named him Killer Kin- 
nick the Paleolithic Thug. Why, I know 
his whole history! He came up from a little 
place in the country without any bad habits 
at all, and success went to his head. Then 
boozing, gambling and fast company done 
the rest. But if he kicks over the traces 
now and then, he don’t mean anything by 
it. Iask you yourself, President Ellison, is 
it reasonable that if he committed bigamy 
in St. Louis, he’d be fighting here tomorrow 
night? You know as well as I do he must 
have proved he never married that second 
girl. As for the time when he started to 
wreck the orphan asylum out in Omaha, 
eyewitnesses have told me he was drunk 
when he done it; and besides, the orphans 
had been laughing at him and the little 
sweetie he was with had said My 

Just then the door swang open and 
banged against the wall, and there on the 
threshold stood Wilbur and Miss Lingard. 
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if NEVER felt more wabbly in my life, be- 
cause I knew by the expression on Miss 
Lingard’s face that she’d heard every word. 
Bunk himself must have got a jolt, though 
you couldn’t see it by his face. 

“Well, my boy,” he snapped at Wilbur, 
“what are you doing here?”’ 

Wilbur started to answer, but Miss Lin- 
gard came right at him with: “Tf you have 
anything to say for yourself, kindly say it 
at once.” 

Wilbur’s face suggested he had quite a 
lot to say for himself, but before he could 
get going Bunk cut in: ‘My boy, I want 
you to promise this sweet little girl that 
you'll go right back to the hotel and sleep it 
off and never more disgrace her by appear- 
ing again in public in this condition.” 

Now for the first time Wilbur spoke up, 
and his voice seemed to come from the 
cellar. ; 

President Ellison and committee were 
settling their specs for a better view and at 
the same time pressing back against the 
wall so they wouldn’t have to touch him. 
Monk Brady and One-Round Blooey 
leaned back in their chairs and traded a 
pair of wise looks. 

“What condition?” Wilbur croaked. 

“You know what I mean!” Bunk yelled, 
standing up and throwing the prettiest bluff 
ever seen off the stage. ‘“‘And if you expect 
to keep on with the Pearl City A. C., you’ve 
got to begin now by trying to live right and 
laying off booze and monkeyshines.” 

Wilbur began again, but Miss Lingard 
was too quick for him. “You told me Mr. 
Berry would give me the facts. He has. I 
see I let you pull the wool over my eyes. 
Well, you’ll get your ring back by the first 
mail, and never try to speak to me again.” 
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“T applaud your action,” said P 
Ellison, ‘‘and if this person dares t 
tempt violence, I will personally see; 
you get the proper police protection.’ 

“You don’t need no police,” One-Fj 
Blooey said to her out of the corner 
mouth. “I’ll take care of you.” | 

But by this time Miss Lingard 
started telling Wilbur exactly wha) 
thought of him, and it was quite 
First, she said, she hadn’t wanted 1 
lieve all the stories she’d seen in print) 
now she knew she was wrong, and if V 
was called a paleolithic thug it was b 
he more than deserved it. : 

I certainly felt sorry for Wilbur 
stood there, head down, taking it all 
dog in a corner with a can tied to his: 

“Yes,” he said when Miss 
stopped to breathe; “yes, I admit 
wrong up to a certain point. I done 
because just to earn a little extra m 
let people believe I was different fr 
I was. But I never done any tl 
things they say I did; and there’s 
in this room or anywhere else that ca’ 
I didn’t always box like a gentleman 

President Ellison gave a scornfu 
laugh like this: ‘‘ Heh—heh—heh!” 

Bunk said, ‘Well, I say so; now 
a liar!”  : 

Monk Brady said, “We don’t ca’ 
he fights; ain’t I right, Roundy?” 

A change was coming over Wilb 
begun with that last remark of Bun: 
wasn’t only his face that begun 

different; he straightened up; h 
stopped shuffling and his voice co) 
with a rush. ty 

“They been lying about me,” he 
Miss Lingard. “I can’t prove it, bi 
fact. But there’s one thing they ca 
and get away with. I promised yo 
ways box in a refined way, like a 
man. Well, I have. Do you belie 
not?”’ % . { 

“TI believe nothing you say,” sa, 
Lingard, turning her nose into the 

“That’s telling him, kid!” yell 
Brady. One-Round Blooey got on 
and made the remark: ‘‘Remem 
ain’t the only gazook in the world, s\ 

Before you could wink, Wilb 
swung around, and catching hold: 
girl, had boosted her high and | 
Bunk’s desk. . 

“Oh, you don’t believe it? | 
“Well, I’m going to make you be 
I’m going to show you how I box r 
fore your eyes.” Then, without sl 
he whirled back and sticking his fac 
an inch away from One-Round F 
he said, ““Who told you to talk 
sweetie?” Bing! j | 

I’ve seen fights in my life, bu 
nothing like that one. I’ve hea 
berjacks tell about the way they 
quarrels in the woods, and boys fr 
struction gangs tell about the d 
railway camps; but nothing I evel 
heard tell of tied with what happen: 
our office between Wilbur and On: 
Blooey. > | 

There was no boxing about it; : 
first second it was just one lon‘ 
Now and again one or the other wo 
little infighting, but mostly it wi 
scramble and gouge, with n y 
after the man that was dov ( 
self. If the poetry-writing 0 
had seen that fight he’d have 
something worse than the Pa 

Of course, it ought to have 
before it begun, and there 
on hand to have stopped it 
only worked together. B 
ping it alone and was mak 
progress, when he ran into 
heels and had to enjoy the 
tainment from a sitting po 
ner. Monk Brady tried 
little idea was to bust 
across Wilbur’s head, I i 
ways felt- kind of sorry Ie 

didn’t like to see folks pi 
As for President Ellison 
tee, two or three times th 
(Continued on Pag 


} 
| 


| 
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action. But just as often as Presi- 
ison would get started saying 
ceful scene must end here and 
ye of the committee would let out a 
d yell, “‘At-a-boy, Killer!”’ or 
m, Blooey!’’ so they didn’t stop it 
nt to anything. 

-Bunk’s desk, Miss Lingard com- 
afew appropriate remarks and then 
‘oscream. From then on she never 
‘except when Wilbur and One- 
(vere falling over a chair or getting 
‘back when they were halfway 
the window. 

iere never was anything like that 
othing barred and no referee or 
wer. Once I thought things looked 
Wilbur, when One-Round started 
eyes. But just then Wilbur got an 
and evened things up. 

imes the boys were standing, 
os they were on the desk and some- 
ey were just rolling promiscuous 
n the floor. It was the roughest 
iaimble ever staged between 
iic or any other kind of thugs. 

j all of a sudden, Wilbur straight- 
) nd One-Round went over his head 
e he lit he stayed. 

i from where I’d been sitting on 
vady and started toward Wilbur. 
ur moved first. With one hand he 
ssident Ellison back against the 
| then turning to Miss Lingard, 
{ had her mouth open, he said, 
at yelling and jump!” She did, 
Wes as springy as a wet wash rag. 
aught hold of her wrist. ‘“That’s 
| box,” he said. “Do you see any- 
ut it you don’t like?”’ 

1t her eyes, opened ’em for about 
: second, and then shut ’em again. 


; 


whiter than President Ellison’s 
md when she spoke her voice was 
indshaky you could hardly hear it. 

! Vilbur,” she said. 

¢ box rough?”’ 

| 
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“No, Wilbur, you boxed gentlemanly,” 

“How gentlemanly?” 

“Very, very gentlemanly, Wilbur.” 

“Did I give you the idea that I was a 
paleolithic thug?” 

“No, Wilbur, you gave me the idea you 
was a perfect gentleman.”’ 

“ After seeing the gentlemanly way I box, 
do you believe those stories about my gam- 
bling and drinking and associating with low 
company?”’ 

“No, Wilbur.” 

“Are you sure you're going to stay think- 
ing that?” 

“Yes, Wilbur.” 

“Well, then, come out of this.” And 
tucking her hand under his arm he started 
out. 

By this time Bunk had got so he could 
breathe lower than his third rib and yelped 
out, “Where you going? You’re gonna box 
that boy there tomorrow night.” 

Wilbur turned around and for the first 


time in his life he answered back to Bunk. | 
“That boy don’t want to fight,” he said. | 
“All he wants is rest and quiet; so don’t go | 


near him, Berry, because you talk too much 
and you say nothing, arid the reason is that 
you're a cock-eyed, paleolithic parrot.” 
And then Wilbur and Miss Lingard 
walked out, leaving Bunk fighting harder 
for air than he first done when the boy’s 


heel dented his corporation; and nobody in | 


the room said anything till they heard Wil- 
bur start down the stairs. 

Well, One-Round Blooey didn’t go to the 
hospital, but he wasn’t in any condition to 
fight the next night; and when finally Bunk 
put on a couple of substitutes they stalled, 
and sent all the customers home sore. 

Of course, Bunk carried the case before 
the State Boxing Commission and Wilbur 
was suspended. But it didn’t make much 
difference to Wilbur, because by this time 
he’d married Miss Lingard, and with the 
money he’d saved was on his way to be- 
coming a dentist, the same as Leach Cross 
and others of renown. 
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Facts today 


| TYPE 1B 


Truscon gives you the greatest value 
in your building investment because 
you secure everything from one 
source — planning, manufacturing, 
and erection. You secure a sturdily 
built, long lasting building at a re- 
markably low cost. A non-burning 
building with steel doors and win- 
dows—and rust-resisting copper 
steel for added permanence. 


Truscon Engineers with wide experi- 
ence in building will work with you 
in designing a building exactly suited 
to your requirements. You have com- 
plete choice in size of building, type 
of roof and arrangement of doors 
and windows. Truscon Service saves 
you time in delivery and erection. 


Write for complete suggestions on 
your building program; this involves 
no obligation. 


Send for specialized Book 
of Building Types 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Warehouses and Offices in All Principal Cities 
Foreign Trade Division, New York 
The Truscon Laboratories, Detroit, Mich. 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd., Walkerville, Ont. 


* TRUSCON 
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Steel Specialties, Waterproofing 
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* A complete line of Steel Buildings, Steel: Windows, Metal Lath, Steel 

Joists, Steel Poles, Concrete Reinforcing for Buildings:and Roads, Pressed 
& Technical ‘Paints, Truscon maintains 
Engineering and. Warehouse Organizations thruout the Country. - 
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Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Truscon Ferrodeck 
is the lightest weight 
non-burning and 
economical roof 
deck for straight- 
away roofs on all 
kinds of buildings. 
Made of rust-resist- 
ing copper steel, in- 
sulated to any de- 
gree and weather- 
proofed with com- 
position roofing, 
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The New Sensation! 


With meals, between meals — whenever 
your throat calls for an out-of-the-ordi- 
nary drink—take White Rock Ginger 
Ale—the new pale Ginger Ale sensation 
made from the world renowned White 
Rock Water. 


It’s in restaurants, hotels, 
and clubs —you’ll like it even 
better in your home. Carried 
by grocers. 


Bottled only at 
The White Rock Mineral Spring 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 
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a shrill yodeling clamor of protest. This 
bird had the same sloping back and down- 
ward pitching bill as the jacksnipe, but was 
as large as a curlew; the body was black, 
the eyes and bill a fiery red, while the legs 
were of a somewhat less brilliant shade of 
red. Carlson, permitting the gas boat to 
drift, tried to land me in the skiff, but the 
surf was so high that several attempts 
failed. Finally he let the skiff ride in stern 
first on a swell and I jumped to a sloping 
rock, ascended to the crest of the little isle, 
among the gulls’ nests, and located the eggs 
of the strangers on a patch of gravel in a 
break of the cliffs. I later identified the 
bird as the black oyster catcher. 

Crouch and I left camp at six o’clock one 
morning, walked to the head of the bay and 
started upcountry along the right-hand side 
of the river. The bottoms consisted of a 
jungle of rough, low hills covered with cot- 
tonwoods and tall grass with willow swamps 
between. Shortly before ten o’clock we sat 
on the crest of a hill; and I selected an open- 
ing in the trees which afforded a view of the 
mountains across the river. My glasses 
were barely focused when a bear waddied 
into my field of vision, and he was of the 
size for which I had been looking. 


He Who Hesitated Got Left 


Another, equally large, put in an appear- 
ance perhaps half a mile from the first. 
Then two others, a she-bear accompanied 
by the giant of them all, came out of the 
brush. They started working slowly up the 
mountain, stopping at frequent intervals. 
As we rose to leave there was a tremendous 
squawking and flapping in the grass at our 
backs, and a hen mallard mounted through 
the cottonwoods. Her nest contained ten 
eggs, and the bird had remained on them 
throughout our stay, until Crouch, reach- 
ing a hand behind him as an aid to rising, 
had almost touched her. 

We angled to strike the river above the 
canyon that boxed it in. Selecting a point 
where it widened to perhaps sixty yards 
and fording appeared possible, I disrobed 
and took to the water. By the time I had 
effected a crossing my aching bones felt as 
brittle as icicles. Then Crouch stripped 
and crossed. We found great tracks in the 
bottoms, some of them ten inches across, by 
twelve inches in length. Even with such 
great pads to support them, the weight of 
the animals was 
such as to make 
impressions of 
from one to four 
inches deep in 
earth where our 
boots left only 
an occasional 
heel print. 
Mounting stead- 
ily, and catching 
an occasional 
glimpse of one 
or another of the 
bears, by four 
o’clock we at- 
tained a point 
just beneath a 
rim upon which 
we believed the 
big one and the 
she-bear had 
bedded, and this 
lookout afforded 
a fair view of the 
whole face of the 
mountain. We 

knew that the 
| bears would 
soon be on the 
move again, 
feeding down to- 
ward the bot- 
toms. 

After twenty 
minutes, one of 
the singles, a 
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Black Oyster:Catcher Eggs Found ina Break 
of the Cliffs, Larson Bay, Kodiak Isiand 
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tremendous animal, started up h: 
on our right and on the same level 
but moving on round the mountai 
other half hour passed, and the big; 
the she-bear appeared some six k 
yards off, high up and to our right, 
down and away from us. Leayj 
lookout, we dropped into the alders, 
two deep gulches and attained 

below where they had disappeared) 
the fourth bear showed, behind 

working down. Leaving Crouch ti 
him, I headed up for a point a } 
yards beyond. The big fellow amb] 
an open shoulder and stopped. — 
more than three hundred yards a) 
could see Crouch flattened behind | 
mock with his gun trained on the 
bear, which was working stale 
There was an even chance that the 
would move down through a doe 
that led my way and offer a certa 
There were at least two other per 
sibly more, in our immediate vicin 
would leave for parts unknown : 
first report. All told, even thou: 

confident that I could break 
down, it seemed that to go off ha 
and start shooting at such long ra’ 
bear that would be in the brush at | 
shot was decidedly the wrong thin 
So I looked at him over my sig 
waited—and made one of the =. 
errors of my hunting career. He 
into the brush and disappeared 
opposite direction. The bear 
watched angled back and lost himsi 
brush. We scrambled through thi 
keeping below him, and saw him 
narrow side slip—a crack that se 
have been formed by a section t 
broken away from the parent moun 
leaned back. We stationed ourse) 
below; we could see its whole edge 
funnel-shaped mouth where the slip 
sharply downward, and waited. ' 
had drenched us long since, we W 
and shivering and it was growing 
felt that another five minutes of ir 
would find every tooth in my head 
from chattering, so I planned to ¢ 


A Second Attempt — 


Crouch was interested mainly 
pecting and but little in securing a 
himself, but he had decided, aft: 
the size 
that if: 
handy 
bag a | 
I told I 
to the 
the sli) 
heshou 
bear ti 
unless: 
down : 
mouth, 
would 
tioned. 
down | 
the ali 
had j 
tained | 
eminen 
permi 
view ( 
brush 
there ci 
swift 
Crouck 
hunter 
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through a patch of alders and 
sar face to face. The bear whirled 
h the brush. Even under those 
: conditions he planted a shot 
j1e hip that ranged forward into 


a smash in the brush just 
+ The bear had elected to come 
of the slip instead of out by 
| mouth. The slope was so steep 
ost perpendicular, covered with 
of twelve-foot alders, many of 
, inches through at the butt, but 
of many winters had pressed 
jn until they grew horizontally, 
»sprout flatly out from the side of 
ain. I placed a lucky shot square 
> bear’s shoulder at forty yards 
e over the lip. It knocked him 
a split second, then he regained 
‘id took the slope. It seems in- 
ut he did not run through those 
over them, his vast bulk pressing 
aas he descended in a headlong, 


ot soon forget that performance 
| always stand out as the most 
jece of activity that I have ever 
‘ed by an animal. 
around six o’clock when we left 
nd headed downcountry. I had 
a knee some time previously and 
(eatingty painful. After an hour 
(of rough going we floundered 
; mile-wide slough, which con- 
other hour, and darkness shut 
: attempted to ford the river. A 
iel some twenty feet wide cut us 
he opposite shore, but Crouch 
| long drift tree whose roots had 
the shallows. By allowing its tip 
iad with the current and giving 
thrust behind an overhanging 


jlders, then fixing the roots in the 
ve arranged a precarious bridge 
|. the water flooded swiftly to a 
light or ten inches, straddled it 
}d our way across. Then we 
| on through deep swamps and 
ve forced to ford the river again, 
}sourse, necessitated still another 
/some point below, both of which 
(1 without any greater difficulty 
w false starts, and eventually 
We, a flat strewn with drift logs 
d with tall, rank grass. 


\Ordeal by Water 


‘ow so black that we could see 
/feet through the drizzling rain. 
jl several sloughs and came out 
/nore generous proportions than 
u broad sheet of water, its op- 
ie beyond our range of vision. I 
/3ing and wassoon out of Crouch’s 
‘called to me at intervals so that 
»p the return route to the shore 
, in case it proved too deep for a 
Which it did. After wading for 
‘undred feet I became aware of a 
!ent that had an upcountry thrust 
id the fact that we had strayed 
orong of the tide flat at the head 
‘and that the tide was coming in. 
\ch and myself were rank green- 
) salt water and the vicissitudes 
Vhich innocence placed us in 
tical predicaments while knock- 
he Alaska coast line, this being 
‘d most serious. We hustled up- 
‘itil we could effect a crossing, 
'dseveral lesser tongues of water 
d higher ground, but even here 
€s were filled with the incoming 
T to the base of the hills. These 
‘were almost perpendicular, slip- 
‘eacherous except where clogged 
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with jungles of brush that was almost im- 
penetrable. I was too exhausted to navi- 
gate these places, so took to the water 
wherever it became a choice between the 
two, though Crouch elected to climb. I 
reached camp at eleven P.M., with Crouch 
some ten minutes in the lead. I had been 


in the water for the better part of three | 


hours. 

Two fishermen had come into the bay in 
a dory and'I employed them to help pack 
a part of our outfit well up the river beyond 
the canyon. That day I saw five bears, the 
following day six more. It had been rain- 
ing steadily and continued without cessa- 
tion, the river rising until it was a torrent, 
rushing over what had previously been 
shallow bars at a depth of six to eight feet 
and filling every depression in the bottoms, 


a condition that rendered further hunting | 
impossible during the few remaining days | 


of our stay. 


Baum Gets His Bear 


Captain Frederickson, head of the Uyak | 
Cannery, had told us that Jack Baum had | 


been landed from a fishing boat a few days 
prior to our arrival and was hunting alone 
on Spiriton Bay. It seemed odd that the 
three of us, all formerly of Wyoming but 
now all from somewhere else, should be on 


the same mission in such an isolated spot, | 


and Crouch and I had planned to go into 
Spiriton Bay and look for Baum’s camp. 
Instead we were forced to head for the 
cannery lest we miss the boat and be 


marooned on Uyak Bay for another thirty- | 


odd days. Jack was there ahead of us. 

I had seen thirty-one bears during our 
ten-day jaunt and was inclined to believe 
that Kodiak Island, instead of being de- 
nuded of bears, was infested with them. 


Later, however, I decided that it had been | 
my good fortune to drop into a pocket of | 


them, for Baum, hunting for twelve days on 
Spiriton Bay, had failed to sight a bear and 
had seen but few tracks. Learning that the 
boat would not be in for another day, we all 
went across the bay in the gas boat, passing 


an island upon which the natives had killed | 


seven bears during March, and stayed over- 
night at the mouth of a small lagoon. 

The following morning, while Crouch 
prospected, Baum, Carlson and myself 
started up the stream that flowed into the 
head of the lagoon. The country was lit- 
tered with bear tracks, some of them of 
large size, and Jack located five bears about 
three miles beyond and above us. After 
a three-hour stalk we reached a point above 
where we had last seen them. A half hour 
of watchful waiting ensued. Then the 
largest of the bears crossed through a tiny 
opening in the brush below us and Jack 
shot her three times in as many seconds— 
a pretty piece of snap shooting—and killed 
her instantly. 

We steamed out of Uyak Bay in brilliant 
sunshine that struck sparks from the needle 
peaks of the snow-clad ranges of the Alaska 
Peninsula. These mighty towers seemed to 
rise from the water a few miles before us, 
so bright was the day, yet we were actually 
separated from them by the Shelikof Strait. 
Dense columns of smoke rose in inky con- 
trast from the crests of several white-robed 
peaks in the vicinity of Katmai, the Valley 
of Ten Thousand Smokes. Day shaded 
into a sunset of rare salmon tints that were 
absorbed by the snow fields, causing one to 
imagine that the subterranean fires from 
which came the belching smoke columns 
had broken forth in flame to cast a roseate 
light across the white expanse. 

Our boat put round to Alitak Bay on the 
southwestern extremity of Kodiak. As 
Uyak Bay was the hangout of fishermen in 
the days when they packed 2,000,000 cases 
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... A corn is hardly a luxury for 
anybody. . But for a dancer it is 
agony. . . . It puts a ‘Spanish Inqui- 
sition’ in her shoe, 


“When I notice any suggestion of 
callus on the toe, I immediately apply 
a Blue=jay plaster. So that’s why I 
never have a corn.” So writes graceful 
and beautiful Evelyn Law, famous 
Ziegfeld dancer. 


ee 
Small wonder that legions of eminent dancers, 
screen stars and athletes consider good old 
Blue=jay part of their “working kit!” For over 
26 years it has been vanquishing corns to the 
tune of tens of millions annually. . . . Blue=jay 
keeps fit the feet of the famous and the fore- 
sighted. . . . Sold at all drug stores. 
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“What do you say- lets grab it and run! 


| “My tongue’s hangin’ out for what’s in that box—and I know you’re 


mighty keen for a good feed on SPRATT’S yourself!” 


| Dogslove SPRATT’S asboys love cake. These delicious morsels of good- 


ness and wholesomeness are just what all dogs—big and little—need, 
for they contain all the essential bone and body-building elements which 
dogs require to keep them in good health. SPRATT’S is acomplete diet 
in itself—no other food is necessary. Feed it to your dog regularly 
each day. There’s a biscuit for him whatever his breed or age. 


Your grocer, pet-shop, or sporting goods dealer can supply—and your 
veterinarian will recommend—SPRATT’S or get it for you. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


Newark, New Jersey 
San Francisco 


St. Louis 


Be sure to send for this 
valuable book on the care 
and feéding of dogs, in 
sickness and in health. It 
will be sent upon receipt 
of 2c stamp. Ask for 
booklet No. S-36. 
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Your Boy—What Kind of a Man 
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Will He Make? 


It’s surprising how fast boys grow. Only a short time 
ago, that boy of yours played with simple little playthings. 
Now he’s keen about target-shooting, and wants a rifle all 
his own. Don’t put him off needlessly. Think it over. 
Won’t he be a better man, with the training in clean, manly 
sport that he can get from a Daisy Air Rifle? 

When your boy asks for a Daisy, remember that he is 
simply asking for the same training that millions of suc 
cessful, alert American men have received in the same way. 
For over forty years the Daisy has been teaching lessons of 
character, self-reliance, and sportsmanship. 

You probably had a Daisy when you were a boy. Why 
not pass on this fine, clean sport to your boy—and with it, 
the help and training in marksmanship that you learned? 
Get him a Daisy and teach him how to use it. 

The illustration showsthe Daisy Pump Gun—a 50-shot re- 
peater for $5.00. Ask your dealer to show this, and other 
Daisy models, $1.00 to $5.00 or sent direct on receipt of price. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Plymouth, Mich., U. S. A. 


DAISY 4'8 


by the Month? 


once a Week? 
every Day? 
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man, 
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BOYS! 


Get Your Free Copy 
of the Daisy Manual 


Go to your nearest 
hardware or sporting 
goods dealer and ask 
him for a free copy of 
the Daisy Manual—a 
book written just for 
boys. It tells how to 
become a crack shot, 
howto haveaworld of 
fun with your Daisy. 


RIFLES 


O which question most of 
you would probably say, 
“ Doesn’t make much difference 
so long as the cash.comes in.” 
But what would you think of a 
proposition which will pay you 
every day, and pay you again 
once a month! Well, here it is: 
You just put your 
Hancock”’ on the coupon below 
and slip it in an envelope ad- 
dressed to us. 
won’t be bothered in the least. — 
You’ll simply receivea letter tell- 
ing you just how every day can 
be pay day no matter what other 
kind of work you may be doing. 
“T don’t think I am a sales- 
writes Andre Tardif of New 
The best I’ve done is $2.00 
Which suggests that 
you don’t need selling experience 
to succeed as our subscription 
representative, with cash commis- 
sions and monthly bonus. 
us tell you how 


“John 


That’s all. You 


But let 


Every Day 


Can be 
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of salmon a year off the mouth of Karluk 
River, so Alitak was the haven for scores of 
vessels in the early days of whaling, sea- 
otter hunting and pelagic sealing. 

Inquiry brought forth the fact that bears 
are less numerous on the Alitak end of the 
island, though by no means rare after one 
penetrates some thirty miles back from the 
cannery. The Alitak region is a great resort 
for waterfowl. One man mentioned that 
there was great goose hunting there in the 
winter, and upon asking him to describe 
the bird I reached the conclusion that it 
was the rare emperor goose. This bird 
nests on the Bering Sea coast between the 
mouths of the Kuskokwim and the Yukon, 


wall 


4 


one of tie greatest waterfowl roc 
the world, but though the other yz 
geese, ducks, cranes, swans, andso. 
south, even to Southern Californi; 
Gulf of Mexico to winter, the 
wings his way westward and | sp 
winter in the Aleutian Islands, Fy 
I learned at Alitak Bay, a numb 
birds cross the Alaska Peninsula ay 
on the southeast coast of Kodiak | 
heard subsequent tales of fox fa 
small islands in the vicinity wagi) 
slaughter among the birds for fox 


Editor’s Note—This is the first of ; 
articles by Mr. Evarts. The next will ay 
early issue. 


GIVING AWAY MONEY 


(Continued from Page 11) 


is a very difficult matter and can seldom be 
accomplished in less than a year. Some of 
Mr. Mullanphy’s real estate enhanced in 
value and brought a very good return. 
Other tracts brought in very little or even 
suffered losses: Moreover, the tide of im- 
migration declined. As the years passed it 
became necessary to expend a very large 
part of the income of the estate for admin- 
istration. This bequest was so frequently in 
the courts that exact figures relating to it 
are still available in the court records. One 
document shows that between 1860 and 
1898 the total revenue derived from the 
estate was $949,547; of this $211,755.96 
was expended for the relief of pioneers and 
travelers. All the rest was consumed by 
the expense of administration. The trus- 
tees petitioned the courts for permission to 
sell the estate and establish a hospital for 
the relief of sick strangers in St. Louis, but 
the court would not allow this. Since the 
litigation growing out of this bequest filled 
several volumes of reports, to summarize 
it briefly is almost impossible. Anyone who 
is curious about the details will find them 
in 171 Missouri, Page 272. I cite the in- 
stance here merely to show that Mr. Mul- 
lanphy’s good intentions accomplished very 
little, because he, like most other humans, 
went wrong on a forecast of the future; he 
thought the Forty-niners and the home- 
seekers in covered wagons would be pour- 
ing through St. Louis for many, many years. 
As a matter of fact, railroads soon spread 
far beyond St. Louis in many directions. 


Poor Richard’s Careful Will 


This trust fund is still in existence. In 
1923 gross revenue was $56,000, of which 
taxes, repairs and upkeep consumed $42,000. 
With the remainder a Travelers Aid bureau 
is maintained in the Union Station in St. 
Louis. 

One of the few instances where a court 
has untied red tape in connection with a 
legacy is furnished by the state of New 
Hampshire. In the city of Corinth a small 
sum was left for the purchase of United 
States flags, so that the city could be ap- 
propriately decorated on patriotic gala 
occasions and national holidays. A ques- 
tion arose as to whether this money could 
be expended for poles and ropes also, 
since these were essential for the proper 
display of the flags. In the will only flags 
had been mentioned. The court held that 
the donor of the fund surely must have in- 
tended to provide means for the display 
of the flags, and so permitted the purchase 
of flagpoles and ropes as well. 

When Benjamin Franklin came to write 
his will it is very obvious that he tackled 
the job of prophecy with confidence. He 
was internationally recognized as one of 
the wisest men of his day, and had re- 
peatedly made prophecies which he lived 
to see fulfilled. The future seemed to him 
far less cloudy and uncertain than to most 
other men. He was willing to hazard quite 
a number of guesses. Here are a few para- 
graphs from his will: 


“T have considered that, among artisans, 
good apprentices are most likely to make 


. hundred years, if not done before, 


good citizens. . To this end 
two thousand pounds sterling; ¢ 
sand to the inhabitants of the 
Boston and the other thousand t 
habitants of the city of Philade 
trust. : 
“The said sum shall be manag 
the direction of the selectmen, un 
the ministers of the oldest Epis 
Congregational and Presbyterian 
who are to let out the sum . . 
per cent to such young 
artificers, under the age of tw 
years, as have served an apprenti 
the said town, and faithfully ful 
duties required in their indentw 
to obtain a good moral character 
least two respectable citizens 
willing to become their sureti 
bond <3: all which bonds : 
taken for Spanish milled dollar 
value thereof current gold coin. 
These loans are not t 
sixty pounds to one person. . . 
“Tf this plan is executed with: 
ruption for one hundred years, the 
then be one hundred and thirty- 
sand pounds; of which I would. 
managers of the donation to the 
Boston then lay out one hundred 
pounds in public works which 
judged of most general utility t 
habitants, such as fortifications, 
aqueducts, public buildings, bat 
ments, or whatever may make liv 
town more convenient to its pe 
render it more agreeable to stra 
sorting thither for health or a ti 
residence. The remaining thirty- 
sand pounds I would have coni 
be let out on interest for another 
years. At the end of t 
term, if no unfortunate accident 
vented the operation, the sum 
millions and sixty-one thousan¢ 
sterling, of which I leave one mill 
one thousand pounds to the disp 
the inhabitants of the town of Bc 
three millions to the disposition 0 
ernment of the State. . .. 
‘All these directions . . 
have observed respecting that 
inhabitants of Philadelphia. . . 
having considered the covering r of 
plat with buildings and pavemen 
carry off most of the rain and J 
soaking into the earth and | 
purifying the springs, whence t 
of the wells must gradually gro 
and in time be unfit for use 
recommend that at the end of 


mt 


city employ a part of the hundred 
pounds sterling in bringing, by! 
water of Wissahickon Creek i nto 
as to supply the inhabitants 2: 
recommend making the oa 
pletely navigable.” "2 


One Failure of Ben’s Fa 


Among the very first impe 
in the nature of American | 
min Franklin’s death was 
of indenture and apprenti 

(Continued on Page 197 


‘tontinued from Page 194) 
erefore, within a few years, it 
ible for a young artisan to com- 
the conditions set forth in Frank- 
and one of his principal purposes 
jag it could not be carried out. 
, the tendency of business to- 
ger units would soon have depre- 
he usefulness of the fund anyway, 
ins were limited to less than $300, 
would not be sufficient today to 
iy artisans into proprietors. 
‘iterest rate of 5 per cent which 
‘stipulated was very conservative 
y, but as capital accumulated in 
sountry it became difficult to earn 
rn on a large sum conservatively 
| The average return over a long 
years fell far below that figure. 
/ating pounds into dollars, Frank- 
jated that at the end of the first 
3 Boston would have $637,518, 
f was not divided in 1891, as he 
i but on January 17, 1894. It then 
1 to $431,383.63 according to a 
the auditor of the city of Boston. 
z to Franklin’s plan there would 
ain $150,863 to start the second 
y Instead there was set aside $102,- 
of May 2, 1891. Franklin esti- 
at at the end of the second period 
jwailable for Boston and the state 
| chusetts would be $19,763,060, 
il not reach such a high total in 
b a Frederick Vierling, of the 
ai Valley Trust Company, St. 
issouri, who has made a careful 
he Franklin Trust, estimates that 
/ revenue during the second period 
sne rate that it earned during the 
iry it will amount on the date of 
‘ibution to $7,151,154. Quite a 
! 


\! 
ir thing that very often happens to 
| especially if in the form of lands, 
‘he donor makes an inaccurate 
jas to their value. For instance, 
{Captain Thomas Randall, asailor, 
301 made provision for a small 
jold sailors. In those days sailors 
\yorked hard from boyhood to old 
'y escaped the hazards of the sea, 
ould show very little for their toil. 
tandall left a good farm contain- 
llent orchard and market garden. 
}, which was on Manhattan Island, 
twenty-one acres. With it he 
(0 in cash. Today that farm is 
‘to be worth about $25,000,000. 
je public highways that now run 
\t are Waverley Place, Tenth 
ith Avenue and Fourth Avenue. 
} are standing within view of 
aamaker’s store in New York 
jare probably on that farm. There 
early so many impecunious old 
iwadays as once there were, but 
‘nous bequest remains for their 
\ home for them is maintained 
| ee as the will requires. The 


Iw admit sailormen from steam- 
|construe the word sailor broadly 
|it of Captain Randall’s gift. By 
(2 they have made the institution 
| tain one of the largest if not the 
ilors’ home in the world. Its 
| is therefore certain to continue. 


|e Decline of Orphans 


ing of the same sort occurred 
;2 of Girard College in Philadel- 
tinstitution was given a tract of 
‘which very rich deposits of coal 
jfound. In time the revenue was 
| at it had to be turned back into 
, fund, since there was no need 
ling it under the terms of the 
‘doubt if the donor could revise 
8, he would do so, in order that 
might be used to meet new con- 
ut he is dead. 
| ase somewhat resembling these 
jound the name of John Edgar 
', Who was one of the early exec- 
Pennsylvania Railroad. In 
Derating trains was a hazardous 
'g; the toll of life and limb was 
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appalling. Men were struggling with this 
problem, but at that time making very 
little progress. So far as Mr. Thompson 
could see, there would always be a heavy 
loss of life in connection with railroading. 
Moved to pity by this condition, he left 
provision in his will for the establishment 
of an orphan asylum for girls whose fathers 
had been killed or fatally injured while on 
duty operating trains. He did not confine 
his benefactions to employes of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, but included the nation. 
In the course of time railroad accidents 
showed a sharp decline. Nowadays it is a 
well-known fact, vouched for by accident- 
insurance companies, that far more injuries 
are suffered by their policyholders at home 
than on railroad trains. 

About four years ago Mr. Thompson’s 
orphan asylum placed advertisements in 
many publications in order to find any 
orphans who might be qualified for admit- 
tance to the institution. Twelve were found 
and admitted. 

Other developments, however, beside 
the decline in accidents on steam railways 
have been affecting the supply of orphans. 
Astounding as it may seem, orphans are 
becoming scarce in this country. Indeed, 
a considerable number of orphan asylums 
have closed their doors the past five years. 
The conquest of tuberculosis and other dis- 
eases that strike men down in the prime 
of life is perhaps the principal factor at 
work here; though, probably, the de- 
crease in industrial accidents ranks with the 
conquest of disease. 


Social Prophecy Unsafe 


The smaller American family also plays 
a part in this new condition, for it means 
that in the event of the death of a father 
at the age of thirty-five, for instance, there 
will probably be only two or three children, 
and relatives are likely to find room for 
them. Families of eight to fifteen children 
are rare nowadays. And then, still another 
development is taking place: The orphan 
asylum as an institution is under fire. It is 
not for me to pass upon the merits of this 
criticism, so I merely report briefly what is 
being said. Men and women who have 
studied orphan asylums assert that they 
provide an unnatural environment in which 
normal child development is somewhat 
hampered. The herding of large numbers 
of children in such institutions, they say, 
is not very good for them. As an alterna- 
tive, they recommend that small groups 
of children be placed under the care of a 
man and his wife in a cottage, so as to re- 
cover to the greatest extent possible the 
general atmosphere of a home. This plan 
is now being carried out to some extent in 
nearly every American state. In part, at 
least, this change is due to the work of the 
Sage Foundation, for it has fostered the 
study of orphan asylums and published 
some interesting reports. 

Along with all the rest of these interest- 
ing developments, it is becoming somewhat 
the fashion to adopt orphans. No longer 
are the widow and orphan a social problem 
in anything like the sense they were fifty 
years ago. 

All these developments, of course, have 
a very interesting and important bearing 


upon the matter of how to give away | 


money; for what would be more natural 
than to assume that as long as the human 
race endures there will be orphans? And 
yet, in this country, it not only isn’t certain, 
but already that whole field of charity is 
in process of evolution. Statistics are elo- 
quent on the subject. For instance, con- 
sider the following figures with reference 
to orphanages in New York State upon 


which official reports are made to the state | 


government: The enrollment in 1917 was 
35,081; in 1921 it was 30,345; in 1922 it 
was 29,946; and in 1923 29,194. During 
all this time, of course, the population of 
New York State was increasing steadily. 
Here are the statistics for one institution 
in Utica: In 1921 the enrollment was 127; 
in 1922 it had declined to 79; in 1923, 43— 
and part of the 43 were cripples who had 
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gf vndy Jor Easter! 


Easter morn! A time when joy fills 

the air, when friendships are bright- 
ened, when affections are deepened. That 
is the day when a man yearns to convey 
to the one he loves, all the happiness that 
rings in his own heart. 


How eloquent then is a box of candy, 
colorful and fragrant as Easter flowers. 
And if it’s a box of Puritan Chocolates 
(with the smooth, rich, chocolaty flavor 
that is so characteristic of Puritan), what 
could be more gratifying to the lucky re- 


ceiver of the gift. 


The $1.50 Easter Assorted Chocolate 
Package comes in an unmistakable Eas- 
ter wrapper. At good dealers’ or sent 
postpaid on receipt of price, or parcel 
post C..O. D. 


The solid milk chocolate basket filled with 
assorted chocolates and marzipan fruits, 
114 Ibs. net, sent postpaid to any address 
with your name on gift card shown below 
on receipt of $2.00. Please see dealer first. 


THE. PURITAN CHOCOLATE CO., Central Parkway, Cincinnati, Ohio 


“THE PERFECT. GIFT 


Chocolates 


CINCINNATI 


peLEiE. PERFEGINGIF Ty? 


Fore -Warned 


Engine trouble in your car costs a 
lot of money. 


Catch that trouble when it starts, 
and you save a lot of money. 


Safe-T-Stat does catch engine 
trouble when it starts: it is scientif- 
ically accurate, controlled by a ther- 
mostat attached directly to the en- 
gine. 


Safe-T-Stat does not depend on 
radiator vapor: it takes its temper- 
ature from the motor and gives in- 
stant notice when trouble starts— 


a y 


with Safe-T-Stat you are fore-warned. 


In sight day and night, located on 
the instrument board, Safe-T- Stat 
is theft-proof and leaves the radiator 
cap free for those beautifully de- 
signed emblems which are more and 
more the vogue with all smart cars. 


Safe-T-Stat has been adopted by promi- 
nent distributors throughout the country— 
Packard, Minerva, Nash, Hupmobile, Chrys- 
ler, Lincoln and other famous cars. 


It fits any car. 


Safe-T- Stat indicates the proper temper- 
ature for efficient running at all times—ask 
your dealer today about 


ceqpaat 
SAFE-T-STAT The Instrument That Shows a SAFE-T-STAT 
Universal Frozen Radiator Premier 
$4.50 $7.50 


Especially adapted for 

Fords and Chevrolets, 

$4.50. Dodge, Special 
$5.00. 


79-85 Bridge St. 


SAFE STAT 


The Dashboard Heat 

Indicator—for automo- 

biles, motor boats and 
airplanes. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EASILY INSTALLED ON ANY CAR IN A FEW MINUTES 
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A PERFECT POT NEDRE OR? EW © RY SPE RS.OgN 


~Seey 


No. 44—Invincible. Medium 
ball point, si/vered. A man’s pen, 
firm and smooth. 


No. 1—College. Extra fine point 
for fast, fine writing—a favorite 
of expert penmen. 


No. 42—Gold Point. Fine ball 
point, gold plated. Writes like 
velvet. Suits 9 out of 10 people. 


No. 39—Subway Stub. Si/vered. 
Medium point—free, easy and 
very smooth action. 


No. 40—Falcon. Medium fine 
point, si/vered. Most popular gen- 
eral business pen. 


NINE OUT OF TEN BUY THESE 


Nine out of every ten people find that one of the five pens shown here 
gives perfect satisfaction, The tenth person, who holds or presses his pen 
peculiarly, chooses his favorite from the forty-five other Spencerian pens. 

The famous Spencerian Gold Point No. 42 is ball-pointed and writes 
with velvet smoothness. For the present day style of rapid, easy writing 
it surpasses all others. Try it and see why it is fast becoming the most 
popular pen made. Handfashioned from finest Sheffield steel and inspect- 
ed with utmost care, Spencerians outwrite and outlast ordinary pens. For 
sixty-eight years, accountants, teachers and careful penmen have chosen 
Spencerians whether they preferred fine points, medium points, stubs, orthe 
smooth-writing ball-pointed pens. There’s a Spencerian to suit you no 
matter what your style of writing may be. You owe it to yourself to find it. 


Send 10 cents for our special offer of the ten most popular Spencerian 
pen points and a complimentary cork-tipped penholder—then only will 
you realize how satisfying the right pen is. Find the right point, buy by 
the box, and use clean pens. Spencerian Pens are best. 


Spencerian Pen Company, 349 Broadway, New York City 
I enclose 10¢ for your selection of ro pen points and a complimentary penholder. 
P-3-20 


NAME ADDRESS 


Can You Afford to Pass Up 
This Cash Offer? ay 


White you have all the money you 
want youcan’t. For we will pay you 
liberally in cash, month after month, 
for easy, pleasant work that need not 
take one minute from your regular job. 
Your profits will be just so much extra 
money —to help with regular expenses, 
to buy things you want that you can’t 
quite afford—to squander, if you like. 


$100.00 Extra 
In One Month 


Right now many local subscription representa- 
tives of The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal and The Country Gentleman 
are earning well over $100.00 extra every 
single month. The commissions and 
bonus that we pay them will enable 
them easily to hold this average 
throughout the entire year. And 
one hundred extra dollars, 
earned during your first 
month's trial, would 
be starting right, 
wouldn’t it? 


No experience—Yet 
He Earned $98.90 
His First Month. 


Harry E. Hutchinson, of New 
Jersey, began work about the 
middle of October, 1914. By the 
end of November he had earned 
$98.90—and he has had easy 


extra dollars every year since. 


Publishing 
Company 
300 Independence 


Square, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 


Supplies, Equipment, Instruction 


Without Charge 


You need not invest a penny. We tell you 
HOW to make money, supply everything 
you need to do it, and pay cash from the 
moment you begin work. A two-cent 
stamp brings our big cash offer—no 

obligation involved. 


Street 


Town __ 
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been taken in because the diminishing sup- 
ply of orphans left plenty of room avail- 
able. 

The time may come when the establish- 
ment of an orphan asylum will be con- 
sidered no less out of date than Mr. 
Leake’s dole of bread. The consensus of 
opinion among men and women who can 
qualify as experts in the broad field of wel- 
fare work may be summarized as follows: 
There is no specific form of charity or wel- 
fare work that is certain to be either advis- 
able or necessary twenty-five years hence. 
Realization of this fact is far more general 
today than it ever was in the past, and al- 
ready a new plan has been devised for pub- 
lic benefactions. This new plan is generally 
known as the community-trust fund. The 
author of it was F. H. Goff, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, now dead. He blazed a new trail 
with the Cleveland Foundation. At present 
more than fifty cities have somewhat simi- 
lar organizations. 

The plan is very simple and not greatly 
different from that followed by the larger 
organizations, such as the Rockefeller 
Foundation. Its principal novelty is that it 
provides working machinery without cost 
for the man who may wish to leave a very 
small sum. Thus, the community founda- 
tion becomes in the truest sense a demo- 
cratic institution, or a people’s foundation. 
The trustees who manage it serve without 
remuneration. They look after the funds 
intrusted to their care under the general 


| regulations which apply to trust compa- 


nies. They ask those who leave bequests not 


_ to bind them with too specific instructions, 


but to give them a general outline of their 
purposes. They will follow specific instruc- 
tions to the letter as long as common sense 
dictates such a course, but if conditions 


| change, the terms of the will leave them 


free to use their judgment in attempting to 
approximate the purposes of the donor 
of a legacy. 


Community-Trust Funds 


Probably the ideal form of a bequest 
under the community-foundation plan 
would include no conditions or instructions 
of any sort in the will itself. The donor, 
however, would write a letter stating the 
nature of the charity or welfare work in 
which he was interested. This might be the 
education of orphan girls, and in the letter 
he might state his preference for a certain 
institution, also the sort of education he 
wished to foster. In that event the trustees 
would follow his wishes. If the institution 
he named ceased to exist they would prob- 
ably be able to find another resembling it. 
If his ideas on the education of girls even- 
tually became obsolete and institutions of 
the sort he indicated ceased to exist, the 
trustees would still know that his primary 
interest was in girls, preferably orphan 
girls. 

Assuming that the human race continues 
to exist, they would still have a fair chance 
to come somewhere in the vicinity of his 
desires even after a century or more had 
elapsed. Briefly, the legacy would not be 


Lo 


were 
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permitted to do harm instead of g 
would it be dissipated in useless | 
gance. = 
Nearly all these community { 
foundations have provided themse 
plans or organization which assu 
against growing old and losing to 
current problems. . 
The New York Community T 
instance, has five directors sele 
banks and ,trust companies; the 
purpose here, of course, being 
care of the funds. Six other dir 
appointed, one each by the inew 
the following offices: Presiden 
Chamber of Commerce of the stat 
York, president of the New York, 
of Medicine, president of the As 
of the Bar of the city of New Yor 
of the city of New York, presider 
board of trustees of the Brooklyn 
of Arts and Sciences, and the sen 
of the United States Circuit Cou 
peals for the second circuit. The 
these trustees are arranged so | 
expire every year. 


A Plan That Promis 


The most notable work of the ( 
Foundation thus far was its inve 
of the public schools of that city. 
sulting report has been studied, ] 
in every country in the world. O1 
these foundations is yet ten years 
quite a number of them have 
amassed resources upward of $1] 
The Chicago Community Trust 
than $2,000,000; Indianapolis h; 
$3,000,000; Boston nearly $4,000,| 
York has only about $1,000,000, 
insurance policies and wills know 
existence promise in the aggreg 
than $13,000,000. 

Scores of lawyers with wide e 
in drawing wills and many officia’ 
companies have proclaimed the co1 
trust plan one of the most notable 
in welfare work ever achieved. 
the author of this plan, said that ii 
gested to his mind by the fact tha’ 
of his clients asked him to write } 
in their wills that obviously wo 
difficulty, if indeed their benefac 
not eventually result in more h 
good. ; 

The problem of the dead han 
great power among the living is} 
old; so old, in fact, that among t 
recognized it as ancient and dis 
with some heat was Thomas 
Only within the past decade hasa 
found to connect the dead hand 
legacy with living brains and s¢ 
that are certain not to grow old. 
community-trust plan will be | 
more widely used in this country 
be little doubt. It has been rece 
acclaim and very little adverse 
from any source. The fact that1 
fifty communities in this country 
the plan before the Cleveland F* 
was ten years old would seem t 
the trend. _ 
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their shape. 


3, Patent, step-in pump, blonde 
trimmed. $3.98 


. 


ause they found in 
y shoes the lasting 
Mmnfort and style 
wanted at prices as 
s $2.98 and $3.98. 
‘ting 30 years ago 
|ne store in Waverly, 
‘York, the Kinney 
i shoe stores now 
ler more than 250 
(in over 200 cities. 
y stores make it possible for millions 
7 the quality shoes they want at prices 
‘an afford. 

‘ney shoe stores are more than just a 
of stores. They are an institution that 
tabled countless American families to 
leir shoe bills to a minimum. 

ve you had difficulty in finding shoes 
your feet? Have you found it hard to 
estyles you want? Have you felt that 
/cost too much money? Go to your 
it Kinney store. You will find there 
| that will amaze you; comfort, good 
_—at a price within the reach of every 
t. For Kinney shoes are brought direct 
'1through Kinney stores from the five 
in Kinney factories. The extra profits 


assed on to you. With stores and 
| 


| 


Kinney Footnotes 
( ; for March 


Shoes must fit well to be 
good-looking and to 
That is why 
Kinney recommends these 
splendid models for March. 
They’re high quality shoes 
that fit! Why pay more? 


No. 9126. Men's tan calf oxfords, new broad 
toe last, Goodyear welt, rubber heel. $4.98 
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688,030 pe 


keep | 
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wEAr—New York 


woo—Philadelphia 
wcap—/Vashington 


wcaE— Pittsburgh 


GR-Kinn 
 - Co.. LIne 


hoe Store Service for the Whole Family 


No. 2073. Children’s cut-out patent tie. 
Goodyear welt, rubber heel. 8% to 11, $2.69 
(11% to 2, $2.98) 


factories operating as one, 
Kinney offers you the shoe 
value and service you have 
been looking for. 


You will find, in addi- 


tion, that Kinney stores 
have everything needed 
for the feet. 
for women and children, 
smart 
slippers for all, rubbers, 
arctics — and the 
shoe value offered in the entire country. 


Have the children meet Sir Hobgoblin 


Wouldn’t your kiddies like to go on some 
‘wonderful magic adventures with this amaz- 
ing elf? Tune in every Friday evening from 
7.30 to 7.45, Eastern Standard Time, on 
any one of the following stations and listen 
to these delightful stories of Sir Hobgoblin. 


Stockings 


socks for men, 


finest 


wor—Buffalo 
wtaG—Worcester 
WEAR—Cleveland 
woc—Davenport 


And acquaint them with the National 
Club. Thousands of children are happy 
members of this marvelous Club. Sir Hob- 
goblin tells about it and the handsome pin 
and fairy books. 
G. R. Kinney Co., Inc., New York City. 


No dues. 


No expense. 
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ople walked 
Kinney Shoes last year 


There are more than 250 Kinney stores. 
At least one in each of the following cities: 


Akron, Ohio 
Albany, N. Y. 
Allentown, Pa. 
Altoona, Pa. 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Ansonia, Conn. 
Appleton, Wis. 
Asheville, N. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Augusta, Ga. 
Austin, Texas 


Baltimore, Md. 
Batavia, N. Y. 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Bay City, Mich. 
Beaumont, Texas 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Bloomington, Il. 
Bluefield, W. Va. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Bridgeton, N. J. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Burlington, Vt. 


Canton, Ohio 
Carbondale, Pa. 
Carlisle, Pa. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Chambersburg, Pa. 
Charleston, S. C. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chicago, II. 

8 stores 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Coatesville, Pa. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Columbus, Ga. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Corning, N. Y. 
Council Bluffs, Ia. 
Cumberland, Md. 


Dallas, Texas 
Danville, Ill. 
Danville, Va. 
Davenport, Iowa 
Dayton, Ohio 
Decatur, Ill. 

Des Moines, Iowa 
Dubois, Pa. 
Dubuque, Iowa 
Duluth, Minn. 
Durham, N. C. 


East Liverpool, O. 
Easton, Pa. 

Eau Claire, Wis. 
Elkhart, Ind. 
Elmira, N. Y. 
Erie, Pa. 
Evansville, Ind. 


Fairmont, W. Va. 
Flint, Mich. 

Fond du Lac, Minn. 
Fort Dodge, Iowa 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Franklin, Pa. 


Galesburg, IIl. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
Goldsboro, N. C. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Green Bay, Wis. 
Greensboro, N. C 
Greenville, S. C. 


Hagerstown, Md. 
Hannibal, Mo. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Hazleton, Pa. 
Henderson, Ky. 
Hornell, N. Y. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Huntington, W. Va. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Jackson, Mich. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
Janesville, Wis. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Johnson City, Tenn. 
Johnstown, Pa. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Kingston, N. Y. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


LaCrosse, Wis. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Lansing, Mich. 
Lebanon, Pa. 
Lexington, Ky. 
Lima, Ohio 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Lockport, N. Y. 
Lorain, Ohio 


Macon, Ga. 
Madison, Wis. 
Mahanoy City, Pa. 
Manitowoc, Wis. 
Marion, Ohio 
Marshalltown, Iowa 


Martinsburg, W. Va. 


Mason City, Iowa 
McKeesport, Pa. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Meriden, Conn. 
Meridian, Miss. 
Middletown, Conn. 
Middletown, N. Y. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

4 stores 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Mt. Carmel, Pa. 
Muncie, Ind. 
Muskegon, Mich. 


Nashville, Tenn. 
New Britain, Conn. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 
New Castle, Pa. 
New Haven, Conn. 
New York, N. Y. 
12 stores 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Norristown, Pa. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Oshkosh, Wis. 
Ottumwa, Iowa 


Paterson, N. J. 
Peoria, Ill. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
3 stores 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Piqua, Ohio 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Pontiac, Mich. 
Pottstown, Pa. 
Pottsville, Pa. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Providence, R. I. 


Quincy, Ill. 


Racine, Wis. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Reading, Pa. 
Richmond, Va. 
Roanoke, Va. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Rockford, Ill. 

Rocky Mount, N. C. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Sheboygan, Wis. 
Shenandoah, Pa. 
Shreveport, La. 
Sioux City, lowa 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 
South Bend, Ind. 
South Norwalk, 
Conn. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
Springfield, Il. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Springfield, Mo. 
Springfield, Ohio 
Sunbury, Pa. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Tamaqua, Pa. 
Taunton, Mass. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Trenton, N. J. 
Trenton, Ohio 
Troy, N. Y. 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Utica, N. Y. 


Waco, Texas 
Washington, D. C. 
Waterloo, Iowa 
Watertown, N. Y. 
Wausau, Wis. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Wichita, Kan. 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Williamsport, Pa. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Wilmington, N. C. 
Wilson, N. C. 
Winchester, Va. 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 
Worcester, Mass. 


York, Pa. 


Zanesville, Ohio 


Look in the phone book for the address of the Kinney 


Store nearest you, 


Kinney stores. 


Kinney shoes are sold only in 


If there is no Kinney store near you, send for our 
catalog. You can order Kinney shoes from it by mail 
on a guarantee of satisfaction. 


G. R. KINNEY CO., Inc., 225 W. 34th Street 
New York City 
Please send me, free of charge, 

1. Catalog 
2. Information concerning the National Kinney Club 
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RECOGNIZES IN THIS AWARD FOR Eales SERVICE 
THE 1OYALTY ENERGY AND EFFICIENCY IN THE PERFORMANCE 
THE WAR WORK BY WHICH 
The American Celephone € Cdegraph Company 

AIDED MATERIALLY IN OBTAINING VICTORY FOR THE ARMS 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA IN THE WAR WITH 
THE IMPERIAL GERMAN GOVERNMENT AND THE IMPERIAL 
AND ROYAL AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN GOVERNMENT 


F AMERICA 


Telephone Preparedness 


NINE years ago, when this nation 
was preparing for war, it found the 
Bell Telephone System ready for 
service at home and abroad. The 
war found the Bell System prepared. 
From its technical forces so needful 
to meet our war-time activities in this 
country, fourteen battalions were 
organized to carry to the front the 
highest developments of the tele- 
phone art. No other nation had so 
complete a system of communication 
to aid in mobilizing its resources. No 
other nation was able to put into 
the field a military communication 
system of equal effectiveness. 

Fifty years ago Alexander Graham 
Bell, the inventor of the telephone, 
gave to the world a new art. He had 
the vision of a nation-wide telephone 


system by which people near at 
hand and far apart could talk to one 
another as if face to face. He fore- 
saw a usefulness for the telephone 
which could not be achieved with- 
out innumerable developments, 
inventions and improvements, to 
him unknown. But not even he fore- 
saw the marvelous applications of 
telephony which gave to the Ameri- 
can armies that fighting efficiency 
which is possible only when there 
is instant exchange of complete 
information. 

Since the completion of its service 
in time of war, the Bell System has 
devoted itself to the extension of the 
telephone art as one of the great 
agencies for the development of the 
pursuits of peace. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND [TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND AssocIATED ComPANIES 


IN 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS 


SYSTEM 


ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 


% 
\a Day'~ says 
@\ Baker of Ore. 

tay\ 2% N Mr. Baker av if he was younger and 


in good he salth our Sales Manual would 
eo enable him to make $500a month. Find- 


ley of Texas says he put $1000 in bank 


in 70 days. DePries made $7,000 in a 
year. Payne averaged $20. hit profit 
per day ‘for 217 days. Robey quit a $175 a month job 
and is now making $500 a month with us. None of these 


men had fire extinguisher experience before. Our special 
training course enables you to do what they did and you 
ean start earning while you are le earning. Even if you have 
only spare time you can make lots of money on the side. 
Everybody whoownsanything that can burnisa prospect— 
_ homes, farms, auto owners, stores, garages, factories, etc, 
Learn ‘how to make real money by getting our new sales 
plan. Good territory going fast. Write today. (607) 


THE FYR-FYTER CO. 1035 Ee are Bldg. Dayton, Ohio 


Dries Quick 
Sticks Tight 
Never Stains 


Sell wonderful snasied Rain-Proof Caps. We 
furnish beautiful cap outfit FREE. Big profits 
for you. No experience required. $50 to $75 a 
week commission is easy. Write quick. No obligation. 


Taylor Cap Mfrs., Dept. 74-C, Cincinnati, Ohio 


IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 
Can 


You mx. $100 a Week 


You can easily poenes that much as, 
( 


$750 in one month. R L. Marshall 
made $80 in 5 hours. Be your own 
boss, work spare time or full time 
and have a big, steady income. You 
can do as well as hundreds of suc- 
cessful Zanol agents. 


Easy Work—Quick Profits / 
Every home in your community LE 
needs Zanol Pure Food Products é 
Toilet Preparations, Soaps, / 
Perfumes, etc. You will find orders 
wherever you go. Repeat busi- 4 
ness. Big cash profits will come 
to you as soon as you start. 
Write today for details of our 


a_Zanol agent. H. Pearl made 
MERETIERMAY To eur gg Je 


big money-making proposition. 
American Products Co., 


ROM seven to eight Pp. M., a half hour at 

noon, an occasional hour morning or after- 
noon—you would trade such “breathing spells” 
for an easy job that pays many men and women 
$1.00 to $2.00 an hour, wouldn't you? Then 
just mail a card, asking for details, to Box 1624, 
care of THE SaturDAY EVENING Post, 299 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Write for free Guide Books and 
“RECORD OF INVENTION BLANK”. 


ATENTS. Send model or sketch of invention 


for Inspection & Instructions Free. Terms Reasonable. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


PATENT BOOKLET FREE 


HIGHEST REFERENCES 
BEST RESULTS PROMPTNESS ASSURED 
WatsonE. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 644 G St., Washington, D.C. 


The Poets’ 


When Easter Smiles eee. are the things I 
reast. 
HEN Easter smiles across the dreaming 
meadows, 
And dances on the opal of the sea, 
A vision sweet with rainbow-tinted romance 
Comes gently through the April mists to 
me. 
I feel the fragrance of forgotten flowers, 
And hear the echo of long-cherished lays, 
And see the pale spring sunlight falling softly 
Across a chain of dear remembered days. 


showers, 
And dances on the laughter oj 
Then love and romance reach aer 
And hopes, long leashed, 
free! —Margaret ] 


Sanctuary { 
> 


E KISS—and it is not the, 
We touch—and it is not y 
seek; 


With Easter comes awakening—a calling 
Of memories that pain, and soothe and 


bless ; 
a ; 4 But something that eludes, beneati 
The eas of youth’s first bright teardrops, Each smile and sigh, Gan 


speak. : 
Oh, fairer than a smile, a sigh, a1 
Is the invisible delight of you! 


The splendor of new love’s first shy caress. 


When wee brave blossoms hear the gay wind’s 


message, And deeper than all that is see 
When tender grasses waken from their Or felt, this beauty is that I pu 
sleep, Time has not pow’r to injure w 
Old faiths grow new again, and small soul Weep not for youth when t ha 
stirrings be, a 
Make wan eyes gleam, and tired pulses But know that all the years can n 
leap. The loveliness that you reveal t 


A book of verses, marked with satin ribbon, 

A violet—still faintly blue, though pressed— 
These are the things that make me glad at 
Easter, 


Though in the Potter’s hand - 
cold, 

And the vase shatters—He oS 

—Mary Dixon 
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Principal uses 


of Bon Ami— 
for cleaning and polishing 


Aluminum Ware 
Brass, Copper, Tin 
and Nickel Ware 
Bathtubs, Tiling 
White Woodwork 
Glass Baking Dishes 
Refrigerators 
Windows 
Mirrors 
White Shoes 
Congoleum 
The Hands 
Fine Kitchen Utensils 


* 


} melts ft l 
i 4 ts jun to clean 
( 

“Now, you can finish making Mr. Tub glisten—while I clean the 
rest of the bathroom. First, I’ll shake some Bon Ami Powder’on this 
wet cloth. A few rubs will take all the spatters off the tiled walls; 
polish up the nickel faucets till they twinkle like stars; wipe the grimy 
spots from the white woodwork. And we’ll make that porcelain basin 
shiny as the inside of a china teacup. 


“Next, the mirror and windows! My, how they will sparkle! I always 
use Bon Ami Cake for them—it’s much handier!’’ 


. Bon Ami—Cake and Powder—are easy to use, blot up dirt without 
hard scrubbing. And they’re so gentle they won’t make even little 
Sister’s hands red or rough! 


THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Yet” 


Cake or Powder 


Most housewives use both. 
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is yours for the years. | 

All seasons invite your Kodak—spring 
insistent. 
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Mayne Felt the Surprise and Shock of That Name Run Through His Whole Body. Mannering — Fate —to Have Come So Far 


‘{D great piers along the Hudson River from which the Aquitania and the 
Lajestic and the Leviathan set out on their scheduled trips are as clean and 
ficient as railroad stations. But on the other side of town, about the Brooklyn 
Tidge, there is a very different series of piers, from which smaller vessels slip 
yin and out of port. Here you might catch a glimpse of an ape or a peacock or 

Ivory; here there is always, whenever the local fish market permits you to 
» 4 trace of the aroma of spices in the air; here bales of stuffs with strange 
| names on them are piled high or serve as seats for smooth-faced Asiatic 


Oc. THE copy 


} this side of the harbor there is a hint of maritime adventure; particularly was 
St before dawn on a certain December morning. The towers of Wall Street and 
Y Were as still as the back drop of a theater, for the serubwomen had gone home 
anitors were not yet about. A great city, contrary to popular opinion, can be 
Y quiet. There was no sound from the streets, only now and then a shrill high 
nie 0m a power boat echoing under the bridges, or far away the deep hoarse tone 

the Fall River boats, drawing near to make its cautious way through Hell Gate 
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The tall man smiled. 


you—no!”’ 


amusement for them. 


flat on Park Avenue, 


Bi Y- 


A private car, one of those small French tow 
bounding a little on the rough paving. A man put his head out of the window and 
shouted, “Here, ad droite—al derecho—what tongue does he speak?”’ The car came to a 
standstill, the footman got down and opened the door, and a ta 
evening clothes emerged, followed by the sound of women’s voices: 
Shall we see him off? Yes? No? Oh, my dear, I’m going aboard, aren’t you?” 
“No, ladies,” he said firmly, 
It is bad enough for my reputation that I am going a 


By MIIIL IL IER 


F. R. 


n cars, came wheeling out of a side street, 


ll bronzed man in 
“Shall we get out? 


“you are not going aboard. 
board in evening clothes but 


At this, three ladies immediately stepped out of the car on their pointed gold-and-silver 
slippers, and wrapping their bright furred cloaks about them, surveyed the situation. 
They were women—as the eighteenth-century writers did not hesitate to say—of 
fashion. They looked about them to see what the scene held of interest or excitement or 


“It’s rather mysterious,” said one, looking at the great black blotch of the river. 
“It’s rather cold,” said another, feeling suddenly immensely far from a comfortable 
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The third one pointed to the dock. ‘Don’t tell me, Mr. 
Mayne, that you are sailing on—on that object,” she said. 
All of them turned and stared at the good ship Sierra 
Blanca, tied up to the wharf—stared, at least, at what 
could be seen of her, for she was so small and so cut down 
amidships that her lines were lost behind the pier. 

“T’m glad,” said one of the ladies, “that I decided not to 
accompany you.” 

“You are no gladder than I,” returned Mayne, and 
added, lest his tone had been too sincere, “‘I’d much rather 
feel sure that you'll be here when I get back.” 

They turned to each other. ‘‘Shall we go back to my 
house and have caviar and champagne?”’ 

“T’d rather go to a cafeteria and have scrambled eggs 
and coffee.” 

‘My dear, is it respectable?” 

“Quite—at least quite as much so as your house, dar- 
ling.” 

Mayne began packing them back into the car as if they 
were the best toys of a child, a little too good to play with. 
He shut the door on them. 

“‘Good-by,” they called. He waved his stick and the 
little car wheeled away. He knew, or thought he did, just 
how they were talking: ‘‘Do you think him attractive? 
Do you think him as indifferent as he pretends to be? Did 


he have an affair with Lucy? Jane says, you know, that he - 


kissed her once ina taxi. . . . Well, but Jane always says 
that. . . . Oh, my dear, wouldn’t we all be lucky if she 
never said anything worse than that?” 

Then they would forget him utterly for six months or a 
year, except that the next morning they might read of his 
departure in their morning papers. There would be three 
separate and distinct items about it. First in the routine 
shipping news: ‘‘Among those sailing for San Sabado 
on the Langly liner Sierra Blanca are the well-known 
archeologist, Mr. Lewis Mayne; Mr. Mario Milano, the 
banker ” Then, not indeed on the front page, but 
perhaps on the front page of the second section, would be 
an account of the dinner given him the night before by the 
Archeologists of America, with extracts of his speech—cut 
down—a sketch of his career and a special account of his 
discovery of the gold idol in Honduras in 1922—newspapers 
like archeologists to discover gold. Then in the social 
items there would be something like this: “Mrs. Walter 
Farnham gave a small dance at her apartment last night in 
honor of Mr. Lewis Mayne, who is sailing for San Sabado 
this morning.’ Not a hint that he ever did anything except 
dance, for it seems to be a principle with society reporters 
not to admit that any of those who enter their sacred col- 
umns have any other interest or occupation in life. 

Mayne roused the man supposed to be on watch and 
went aboard. The vessel was to sail at sunrise and her 
cargo was in place. She went down rather empty—a few 
phonographs, farm implements and radios—but she came 
home loaded down with fruit and chocolate; a faint aroma 
of bananas and pineapples still breathed from her open 
holds. The captain was asleep, but a light shone from the 
purser’s office, and in the galley the cook was chanting that 
“‘Pive dollars a day is white man’s pay—five dollars and a 
half a day ’ The chantey drove out the syncopations 
of Messrs. Berlin and Kern and Gershwin, to which half an 
hour before Mayne had been dancing. 

The Sierra Blanca, whose interest was not in her passen- 
gers, possessed only one good cabin—a deck cabin—and 
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? 
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Mayne had the key of it in 

his pocket, for his servant 

had been down that afternoon with his bags and had un- 
packed for him. As he opened the door a steward in a dirty 
white jacket approached and turned on the light for him 
with trembling fingers. He was a small rat-faced English- 
man who had gone down with the Titanic, had been tor- 
pedoed twice during the war and was now forever trying 
to steady his shattered nerves with alcohol. : 

“Everything quite all right, I ’ope, sir,” he said. “Some 
packages for you in the purser’s office. Shall I fetch them 
up ? 9” 

The cabin smelled of must and of the leather of Mayne’s 
bags, and of that birch disinfectant so dear to the hearts 
of seafaring people. 

“No,” he said, ‘don’t disturb me until I ring for my 
bath. Open the ports, will you?”’ 

His pajamas were invitingly folded on the bunk. Mayne 
proceeded to put them on. As he put out his light he saw 
that the dawn was beginning to waver palely up behind 
Brooklyn. ' 

He slept soundly through all the noise of leaving port, 
threading a way through the traffic of the harbor and drop- 
ping the pilot. When he woke it was past noon, and the 
Sierra Blanca was bounding over the waves as a dog bounds 
through high grass. He rang for his bath, and when he 
came back he found his packages in his cabin. He was not 
greatly interested in them—a box of food from his aunt, 
ginger and dates and a certain nut biscuit; a book of poems 
from Selena Merriman, a heavy highbrow novel from little 
Miss Haven—a girl who, he always thought, would make a 
perfect wife for a man who was going to settle down in 
normal civilized conditions. He had danced a good deal 
with her the night before. She did not dance very well, and 
Mayne loved dancing; she had told him her views on 
matrimony—a woman should share all her husband’s inter- 
ests and go with him wherever his duty called him to go. 
He had shuddered. He wanted no women complicating his 
expeditions. It was difficult enough sometimes to take care 
of yourself. Should he ever forget his trip to Yucatan, 
where he had joined forces with Dora and her husband? 
The husband fell ill, leaving him and Dora alone most of 
the time—that horrible afternoon in the hut, with the rain 
falling about them like a waterfall and the long leaves of 
the banana trees beating against the window, and Dora 
crying because he had said she was not an accurate ob- 
server. People grew so oddly emotional in the jungle. She 
wasn’t an accurate observer. 

Although the sea was not rough, the small empty vessel 
felt the motion. At luncheon Mayne and the captain had 
the saloon to themselves. The captain was a pale man, not 
sunburned as a sailor should be; he looked like a sad white 
pig. Mayne, who had known many captains of small 
steamers, knew at once why he was so sad—he had mis- 
taken his vocation, he hated the sea. Mayne was always 
astonished at the number of seafaring men who hated the 
sea. 

He bowed. The captain bowed. They ate in silence. 

Afterward Mayne walked the short strip of deck alone. 
The voyage was like a sleep between two days of different 
activities.. He had come aboard the night before, an idle, 
pleasure-loving citizen of a great city. He would arrive in 
San Sabado a scientist, indifferent to discomfort and hard 
work, to bad food and heat and disease, and even death. 


Culbertson Had , 
an Idol —One of 
Tali Carved St, 
Half Monument 

Half God | 


The archeologist is fortunate; he combines mi 
in his life’s work—the scientist’s delight in pert 
intellectual processes, the artist’s delight in deal] 
beautiful things and the universal human de 
treasure-trove. Mayne was fortunate among : 
gists, for since he was a boy he had known what hi 
to do, and being a rich man’s son there had been 
cial obstacles to his doing it. While he was in sehd 
of Stephens’ books of travel in Central America hi 
into his hands—four lavishly illustrated black-) 
volumes—the first account, for most of the /; 
speaking world, of those vast monuments hidd¢ 
Central American forests. Z 

From that moment in his boyhood the magi¢ 
tery of the least explicable of all the vanished civs 
took complete hold of Mayne—the idea of those 
and beautiful temples, those pyramids oriented / 
most exact astronomical knowledge, those highly & 
patterns of decoration and picture writing, hide 
the devouring vegetation of the tropical forest. 
of kings and slaves, pictures of armies and r 
cessions, sculptured gods and animals—a com 
tion without any history, without any known 

As soon as he had finished college he join 
tion to Yucatan. It was actually in the so- 
house in Chichen-Itza that he read of the si 
Lusitania. Facts, as he was often to notice 1 
have a higher value, a more poignant meaning 
by lonely men in primitive surroundings. 5 

There had seemed no possible course of con: 
him but to come home and get ready to fig 
had made a long break in his work, for he had 
the first to go. Even after the Armistice, he v 
a commission to Asia Minor; and when that 
decided to go home by way of China. In West 
he visited some rock-built temples hewed ow 
an extinct people, and saw in them somethi 
him a solid basis for his theory of the origins 0 
American civilization. He went straight t 
where three years’ work laid the foundation ©: 
reputation. 

He had never before been so far south as th 
try of San Sabado, which has been generally né 
archeologists, for the reason that it is supposes 
no architectural remains—a little gold jewelry, aff 
of pottery and a few crude stone statues being 
so far yielded. But to Mayne it had long 
hope, a special promise. p 

While he was in the Army in France he hai 
from a friend of his, an ethnologist and so 
had gone down to San Sabado in search of 
primitive religious rituals. Culbertson he 
that—though Mayne had never inquired on 
was based—there was a tribe of Indians in San 
still worshiped their gods according to thei 
exactly as Cortés had found them doing, ex 
had for thousands of years before the Spani 
bertson’s letter had been a sad one. He bh 
what he had’ hoped to find. The Indians w 
Catholics. Oh, a little natural magic now 
sorted to in such moments as birth, marriage 
but on the whole orthodox. 


i 
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been a bitter disappointment to me,” Culbertson 
[had been optimistic of seeing some really sig- 

‘itual for my book; possibly, if I were lucky, a 
yan sacrifice.” 

,afront-line trench, Mayne had laughed aloud at 
: ” 

han a year later another letter reached him; it 
jved him round the world. This was more cheer- 
, ertson had found an idol—one of those tall carved 
|,lf monument and half god. He described it at 
})zth—the richness of the decoration, the beauty 
“ty of the curved mouth, the calm of the pose, 
}oacks of the finger tips just touching one another. 
) f it the inevitable sacrificial altar was set, and, to 
/n’s intense delight, it appeared to be stained 
jd which had not been dry a thousand years. 
as you can well understand,” he wrote, “has 
» very happy. I am even more encouraged by the 
| I think I detect a certain hostility toward me on 
, of the Indian workmen on Mannering’s farm, 
fe at present staying—very comfortably. The 
| whose name is Molpili—and I need not remind 
» dear Mayne, of the tremendous significance of 
se—has more than once deliberately misled me as 
jiition of the idol, and I found it only by accident, 
§ afternoon. Mannering himself, a cultivated 
jan of good family, has been of the greatest help, 
, imself become deeply interested.” 

| Mayne the thrilling feature of the letter was a 
(l badly taken snapshot of the idol, for behind it 
3a glimpse of some rock-built temples—barely 
)d in the letter. To Mayne they appeared to be 
/entical with those he had seen in China. 
» received that letter, already a year old, when he 
png in Honduras. His impulse was to drop every- 
| gostraight to San Sabado. But he had eventually 
(9 finish the work he had in hand. Culbertson was 

ead—had died soon after the letter was written. 
(pparently communicated with no one else. The 
the caves was known only to Mayne, and he 
yt carefully. Not very many of his profession had 
| Jhinese caves; no one but himself knew of those 
jabado. If he could really make the connection 
1 ‘he two the glory would be all his own. 
| 


South of Hatteras, the other passengers of the Sierra 
Blanea began to appear on deck. The day they 
rounded the grassy steps of Cape Maisi, Don Mario 
Milano was sitting on the captain’s right at dinner. He was 
a tall thin man with a head like a saffron-colored skull. He 
was the leading banker of San Sabado, and had been in 
Washington arranging the terms of the new San Sabado 
loan. Mayne knew the name well, as being that of one of 
the great Jewish families of the Isthmus. The two men 
talked late into the hot starry night. Don Mario spoke 
five languages fluently, and knew every aspect of his native 
country—except the archzological, in which he took no 
interest at. all. 

He was frankly a freethinker, and from behind his mask- 
like face and deep sad eyes he made fun of everyone—of 
Mayne for caring about dead Indian gods, of the captain 
for being forever cooped up on shipboard, of himself for 
having thirteen children, eleven of them daughters, and 
being unable ever to collect the interest of his loans on 
coffee crops. 

It is not good manners in countries where, as Stevenson 
puts it, the demon extradition has not yet lifted its head, to 
inquire too particularly as to the motives behind the visits 
of foreigners. Mayne did not offer Don Mario any explana- 
tion of his visit. 

They were almost within sight of the lighthouse at the 
entrance to port before Mayne asked a question he had 
been wanting to ask since they first met. They had been 
in sight of land all the morning, the mask of verdure end- 
ing in a fringe of palms and a white beach; but as the sun 
rose higher and higher the clouds lifted from the volcanoes 
of the interior and their peaks stood out pale and yet sharp 
against the pale-blue sky. 

The Sierra Blanca picked her way carefully among 
coral reefs. 

Mayne turned to Don Mario, sitting beside him on the 
deck, and said suddenly, ‘“‘Do you know an Englishman 
called Mannering?”’ 

Don Mario smiled. ‘‘I sold him his property twenty 
years ago—a little more—when he first came to San Sa- 
bado. He had an eye for land—the English have, you 
know—fertile virgin land. He cleared it and worked it. He 
married a native lady and settled down among us.” 

“What sort of a man?” 


“Oh, a handsome, well-bred Englishman, six feet tall, 
blond like a viking. Appearing a trifle awkward and blank, 
but all the time his good practical mind was working faster 
than yours—behind that blank face of his. He made a 
good thing of his bananas—more than a living—a little 
fortune.” 

Mayne noted the past tense. 
try?’ he cried in alarm. 

“He’s dead, poor fellow. He died several years ago. 
Was he a friend of yours?” 

Mayne could not understand why it had never occurred 
to him that Mannering would not be there to guide him, 
but the news came as a shock. Then, thinking it over, he 
realized that there must be someone else who would know— 
a widow, ason, aforeman. After all, it had been only seven 
years ago that Culbertson had been there. 

“Was he a friend of yours?’”’ Don Mario inquired 
politely. 

“A friend of a friend,’’ Mayne answered. “‘A man 
called Culbertson, who died while he was staying with 
Mannering. I had hoped to hear all about it.” 

“‘T knew Culbertson, too,’”’ answered Don Mario. “He 
banked with us; but he was never in the capital—always 
down on the farms. A charming man, Culbertson. He 
died by a peculiar accident—the only case of the kind 
I ever heard of.” 

“An accident?” said Mayne. “I thought he died of a 
fever.’”’ He tried to recall if he had ever really known any- 
thing about Culbertson’s death, or if he had merely jumped 
to the most natural conclusion. 

“No,” answered Don Mario, “it was not fever. Cul- 
bertson was going into the jungle—the montafia, as we:call 
it—the unbroken forest. He had one Indian with him. You 
know what our forests are like, perhaps—ten thousand 
wire entanglements in one. In the course of their investi- 
gations for a mine, I suppose—that is what you foreigners 
are always looking for—it became necessary to cut down 
a tree—you know to what heights tropical trees shoot up, 
seeking light above the undergrowth. Well, the Indian 
axman cut down this tree—and crushed Culbertson; it fell 
the wrong way. If you are not familiar with such matters 
you do not perhaps know how strange that is, for these men 
control the fall of a tree to an inch.” 


“Has he left the coun- 


(Continued on Page 182) 
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The Woolworth Building (Cass Gilbert, Architect) 


HAT is an architect?’’ About twenty years ago, 

\ y when the replanning of Washington was under dis- 
cussion in Congress, the Honorable Joseph G. 
Cannon slouched a little farther down in the capacious lap 
of his chair, rolled his extinct cigar stub into the corner of 
his mouth and, cocking his head to one side, shot that 
question at Mr. Burnham. ‘‘ What is an architect?” 

Even in those unregenerate days, when 
our august national assembly made fewer 
pretensions to general culture than it does 
today, a ripple of derisive laughter greeted 
Uncle Joe’s Philistine confession of igno- 
rance: 

“He doesn’t know what an architect is! 
That’s a good one on Uncle Joe! Ha, 
ha, ha!” 

Ha, ha, ha, indeed! There was little 
cause for mirth, for if Uncle Joe had put 
the question personally to any one of the 
snickering legislators instead of to one of 
America’s most distinguished architects, it 
is highly probable that he would have 
elicited a reply not unlike this: 

“An architect? An architect? Why, 
an architect’s a fellow who—er—why, he’s 
the chap that—er Oh, hell, anybody 
knows what an architect is!” 


The Grand Canyon of the East 


WO decades have passed and a tre- 

mendous change has occurred. America 
has definitely and indisputably taken the © 
world lead in architecture. Every Euro- 
pean authority worthy of the name freely 
hands the palm—leaf, stalk and root—to 
America for the most progressive and 
creative contribution to this particular 
field of human endeavor today. Yet about 
nine out of every ten people you meet in 
the course of your daily business and social 
life would be almost as much at a loss to 
give you a really adequate answer to the 
same question. 

Not long ago I was talking with a lady 
of my acquaintance who lives in the Jersey 
suburbs, barely ten miles from New York. 
She is a highly intelligent, cultured woman, 
quite awake to the changing currents of 
the day in politics, art and science. Asa 
girl she had been brought up in New York, 
in the then fashionable residential district 


Almerica’s 
Alrchitecturall 
Supremacy 


Z 


around Twenty-third Street. For the past 
thirty years, during her residence in New 
Jersey, she has made the customary shop- 
ping and theater visits to New York, via 
railroad to Hoboken and under-river tubes 
to Thirty-third Street. But during that en- 
tire period she had never had any occasion 
to visit the financial district. 

In the course of our conversation I made 
some mention of the tall buildings of Man- 
hattan. 

““Yes,’’ she mused absently, ‘“‘New York 
is changing, isn’t it? Tell me, Mr. Corbett, 
are there any buildings downtown now taller 
than Trinity Church 
steeple?” 

Before I could re- 
cover from my amaze- 
ment, she caught her 
mistake and blushed 
furiously at the foolish 
question she had asked. 
But the fact remains 
that she had never become 
conscious enough of the ver- 
tiginous heights that New 
York is attaining to obliterate 
completely that childhood 
symbol of architectural gran- 
deur, poor little Trinity Church, 
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A Glimpse of Broad Street, New York City 


Wiley Corbett 


Aunty Roman or Nur 

around to hold himt 

_PHOTO. FROM BROWN BROS., N.Y. C. hand, he stumbled ar 
Mr. Corbett Robed as his pudgy little knees 
President of the up an awful wail forh 
Architectural League. now that he has grow 
From an Etching by big, strapping, noisy 
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The Metropolitan Life 
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now no more than a} 
the bottom of the Gri 
yon of lower Broadw 

Of course the old ¥ 
of Congress had mor 
for propounding tha 
which is still a bywo 
architectural profess! 
he would have today. 
years ago little Ame 
chitecture was barel 
his swaddling clothes 
time he tried to tak 
‘without Mamma G 


Emil Fuchs can lick his weight 


girders, and already has his European cousin! 
off the Eiffel Tower for sheer get up and go, 1 
he is looking around for a little appreciation ar 
home folks. His own family, however, are 80 bt 
ing into the apartments he builds for them, an¢ 
pennies into dollars up on the forty-ninth floc 
skyscrapers he designs for them, that they ar 
the state of dawn-of-the-century unenlighten 
Uncle Joe crystallized into words about the 
the great Wall Street panic. 


A Ballyhoo for Architecture 


HE trouble is the architect is too busy’ 

thousand complexities of his profession t0: 
any gilt-edged ballyhoo in the public prints. 
descriptions and pictures of his work to the sti 
nical journals; they are published with muchen¢ 
comment by the editors and read by other at 
It is high time the American architect found 4 
to put him on the front pages of the daily P 

America has produced a body of are 

to none in the world, yet women’s club art ¢0 
and museum lecturers are forever setting ¥ 
because art is neglected in America. The G 
Gold—they always capitalize these appalling 
tions—is trampling the Finer Feelings un@ 
“Mammon’ll get you, if you don’t watch out 


battle cry. 


\merican Radiator Building (Raymond M. 
Hood, Architect) 
| 


3 is frequently the case, these worthy 
's wouldn’t recognize art if it stepped 
es. Our national inferiority complexis 
1; we simply won’t allow ourselves to 
jsace in the artistic sun. We know we 
j\the Old World to it on quantity pro- 
1 corned beef, but we simply refuse to 
at Helen Carr, of Jamesburg, Texas, 
\oice at all until she comes back from 
€0 sing at the Metropolitan as Héléne 
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) What is an Architect? 


| 
Ny 
i\ | 


1 is really nothing surprising in all 


it least as far as architecture is con- 
|, 1 am not one of those who insist that 
re important than life. It’s simply a 
t being able to see the woods for the 
'e’re too close to our architecture to 
nat it’s all about. We take it for 
4 To be sure, we use it, we sometimes 
| 3 conveniences, but we never think of 
: each other enthusiastically on the 
| emitting three lusty cheers for American archi- 
éreéminence. When we make our annual summer 
te to Europe, if properly coached by Aunt Lulu 
2 3aedeker, we get a very appropriate thrill out of 
(. Gothic cathedrals. But when we come back to 
(k or Chicago, we have much too good a time 
I: the skirt line to bother with the sky line. 

‘hen, what is an architect? Is he an engineer? Is 
ding contractor? Or is he a sort of artist who is 
_ when the steel workers and the masons and car- 
lave finished the substantial part of a building, 
m @ few scrolls and cornices and suchlike trim- 
» kind of fancy confectioner who squirts pink 
ind white roses all over the icing when the baker 
ned the wedding cake? 

yhat is architecture? Is it an art or a science? A 
‘Nora business? A necessity or a luxury? Above 
is this thing called American architecture? How 
\iffer from what has gone before? Should we be 
| it as our outstanding contribution to the arts, or 
Uttle bit ashamed of its commercial aspects, its 
asses, its fantastic outlines? 
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The Bush Building, From Bryant Park 


(Helmie & Corbett, Architects) 


Before attempting to answer these seemingly formi- 
dable questions, let me first indicate what architecture— 
good architecture, that is—may mean as a business 
asset. When my associates and I were first discussing 
plans for the Bush Terminal Sales Building with Mr. 
Irving T. Bush, there were no real skyscrapers in the 
Times Square district. The problem before us was a 
thirty-story building with a very narrow frontage on 
Forty-second Street, between Sixth Avenue and Broad- 
way. We wanted to make the structure a model for 
the tall, narrow building in the center of a city block. 
We were determined it should be a thing complete in 
itself, with fine, clean, uprising lines; a building that 
could be looked at from every angle, sides and back as 
well as front, rather than a long peppermint box on 
end with holes punched in the sides for windows and 
a stray gumdrop on top by way of a water tank. 

Part of our scheme was an appropriate finish for the 
top which should give the entire building the appearance 
of a soaring cathedral tower. This meant, of course, 
sacrificing a certain amount of floor space which would 
have been available if the vertical lines were carried 
straight up to the usual flat, corniced roof. 

When the sketches and model were complete and 
presented to Mr. Bush, he examined them with great 
care. 

Then turning to me he said, “Can you tell me, Mr. 
Corbett, just what I will lose a year in rentals, if you 
sacrifice that space?” 

I had anticipated the question and gave him the fig- 
ures. ‘‘But you must remember,” I added, “that what 


is lost in dollars and cents 
a year, is gained in beauty 
for all time.” 

Mr. Bush, in addition to 
being a shrewd business 
man, is a man of broad 
culture and good taste. 
The argument appealed to 
his esthetic side, and our 
point was won. As it hap- 
pens, the experiment turned 
out to have more than 
esthetic value, for the il- 
luminated top of the Bush 
Building is publicity of the 
most convincing sort—the 
sort that can be reckoned 
in good round numerals on 
the asset side of the ledger. 

The president of the 
American Radiator Com- 
pany claims that their new 
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building in New York, overlooking the library, has been 
worth at least one hundred thousand cool round dollars in 
free publicity. 

No wonder. It fairly shouts for attention. Suppose you 
should return from the office some night and your wife, 
whose pearly teeth had always been your pride and joy, 
should flash you a loving smile which revealed a new 
golden incisor and a blank space where the eyetooth had 
been; you could hardly fail to notice it, could you? Well, 
it would be just as difficult to approach the vicinity of 
Bryant Park for the first time and not see that golden- 
crowned shaft of jet-black masonry standing, out from the 
gray-white buildings that surround it. 

The Radiator Building, although strong and simple in 
design, would hardly have caused a sensation if it had been 
built of white stone or any of the light-colored bricks. 
When the steel skeleton shot up ten, twelve, fifteen sto- 
ries, the passing pedestrian never so much as batted an 
eye. But when the construction company’s drays began 
to unload long slabs of polished black marble and ton after 
ton of specially prepared black brick, he began to take 
notice. He wondered whether this new building were 
destined for a wholesale funeral emporium, or if all the 
secret societies in the country had banded together to 
build twenty stories of black-walled initiation chambers. 


New York’s Black Skyscraper 


T WAS not long before wonder grew to amazement. The 

black marble and brick, it appeared, were intended for 
the outside! Horrors! A black skyscraper! New York 
was aghast. And when the top was covered 
with gold leaf, that was the last straw. 

At least, it was the last straw for the die-hards. 
All the nice people, who never forget their rub- 
bers when it rains, said it was awful. They had 
never seen a black building, ergo, black build- 
ings are the bunk. But there were others, more 
open to new impressions, who thought it was 
a pretty good idea. The city needed a little 
color and contrast, they said. 

A few openly rejoiced. They pointed out 
that much of the best architecture of the past 
was colored—and not just black and gold, either, 
but emerald green and crimson and sky-blue. 
The Parthenon, model of the perfect classic 
temple, was originally touched up with bright 
colors; why not modern buildings? 

(Continued on Page 150) 
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Madison Square Garden, New York City (McKim, Mead § White, Architects) 
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TWO days’ struggle over 
AN treacherous trails in a well- 
intentioned but short- 
winded flivver, and a ride of two 
more on a hired mount of unamiable temper, had 
disposed young Medford, of the American School of 
Archeology at Athens, to wonder why his queer English 
friend, Henry Almodham, had chosen to live in the 
desert. Now he understood. 

He was leaning against the roof parapet of the old 
building, half Christian fortress, half Arab palace, 
which had been Almodham’s pretext; or one of them. 
Below, in an inner court, a little wind, rising as the sun 
sank, sent through a knot of palms the rainlike rattle so 
cooling to the pilgrims of the desert. An ancient fig tree, 
enormous, exuberant, writhed over a whitewashed well- 
head, sucking life from what appeared to be the only source 
of moisture within the walls. Beyond these, on every side, 
stretched away the mystery of the sands, all golden with 
promise, all livid with menace, as the sun alternately 
touched or abandoned them. 

Young Medford, somewhat weary after his journey from 
the coast and awed by his first intimate sense of the omni- 
presence of the desert, shivered and drew back. 

Undoubtedly, for a scholar and a misogynist, it was a 
wonderful refuge; but one would have to be, incurably, 
both. 

“Let’s take a look at the house,” Medford said to him- 
self, as if speedy contact with man’s handiwork were 
necessary to his reassurance. 

The house, he already knew, was empty save for the 
quick cosmopolitan manservant, who spoke a sort of pal- 
impsest cockney lined with Mediterranean tongues and 
desert dialects—English, Italian or Greek, which was 
he?—and two or three burnoosed underlings who, having 
carried Medford’s bags to his room, had relieved the place 
of their gliding presences. Mr. Almodham, the servant 
told him, was away; suddenly summoned by a friendly 
chief to visit some unexplored ruins to the south, he had 
ridden off at dawn, too hurriedly to write, but leaving 
messages of excuse and regret. That evening, late, he 
might be back, or next morning. Meanwhile, Mr. Medford 
was to make himself at home. 

Almodham, as young Medford knew, was always mak- 
ing these archzological explorations; they had been his os- 
tensible reason for settling in that remote place, and his 
desultory search had already resulted in the discovery of 
several interesting early Christian ruins. Medford was 
glad that his host had not stood on ceremony, and rather 
relieved, on the whole, to have the next few hours to him- 
self. He had hada malarial fever that summer, and in 
spite of his cork helmet he had probably caught a touch of 
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the sun; he felt curiously, helplessly tired, and yet deeply 
content. 

What a place to rest in! The silence, the remoteness, the 
illimitable air! And, in the heart of the wilderness, green 
leafage, water, comfort—he had already caught a glimpse 
of wide wicker chairs under the palms—a humane and 
welcoming habitation. Yes, he began to understand Al- 
modham. To anyone sick of the Western fret and fever, 
the very walls exuded peace. 

As his foot was on the ladderlike stair leading down 
from the roof, Medford saw the manservant’s head rising 
toward him, and remarked that it was sallow, bald on the 
top, diagonally dented with a long white scar, and ringed 
with thick ash-blond hair. Hitherto Medford had no- 
ticed only the man’s face—youngish, but sallow also—and 
been chiefly struck by its wearing an odd expression which 
could be defined only as surprise. The servant, moving 
aside, looked up, and Medford perceived that his air of 
surprise was produced by the fact that his intensely blue 
eyes were rather wider open than most eyes, and fringed 
with thick ash-blond lashes. Otherwise there was nothing 
noticeable about him. 

*‘Just to ask—what wine for dinner, sir? Champagne, 
or es, . 

“No wine,” Medford answered. 

The man’s disciplined lips were played over by a faint 
flicker of deprecation or irony, or both. 

“Not any wine, sir?” 

Medford smiled back. “It’s not out of respect for pro- 
hibition.”” He was sure that the man, of whatever na- 
tionality, would understand that; and he did. 

“Oh, I didn’t suppose, sir Y 

“Well, no; but I’ve been rather seedy, and wine’s for- 
bidden.” 

The servant remained incredulous. “Just a little light 
Moselle, though, to color the water, sir?” 

“No wine at all,’”’ said Medford, growing bored. He was 
still in the stage of convalescence when it is irritating to 
be argued with about one’s dietary. 
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“‘Oh—what’s your name, by the way?” he 
to soften the curtness of his refusal. 
‘Gosling,’ said the other unexpectedly, | 
Medford didn’t in the least know what he h 
pected him to be called. 
““You’re English, then?” 
“Oh, yes, sir.” 
““You’ve been in these parts a good man} 
though?” : 
Yes, he had, Gosling said; rather too long for h 
liking; and added that he had been born at 
“But I know England well too.” His deprecatin 
returned. “‘I will confess, sir, I’d like to have ‘ad a 
Wembley before it’s over. Mr. Almodham ’ad pr 
me—but there-——”’ Asif to minimize the abandon 
confidence, he followed it up by a ceremonious th 
Medford’s keys, and an inquiry as to when he wot 
to dine. Having received a reply, he still lingered, | 
more surprised than ever. ' | 

“Just a mineral water, then, sir?” 

“Oh, yes—anything.” 

‘Shall we say a bottle of Evian?” ; 

Evian in the desert! Medford smiled asse 
rendered his keys and strolled away. 

The house turned out to be smaller than he hadim 
or at least the habitable part of it. For abo 
mighty dilapidated walls of yellow stone 
crevices clung plaster chambers, one above the 
cedar-beamed, crimson-shuttered, but crumbling. 
this jumble of masonry and stucco, Christian and 
the latest tenant of the fortress had chosen a clu 
rooms tucked into an angle of the ancient keep. 
apartments opened on the uppermost court, whe 
palms chattered and the fig tree coiled above the w! 
the broken marble pavement chairs and a low tab! 
grouped, and a few geraniums and blue morning-glor’ 
been coaxed to grow between the slabs. : 

A white-skirted boy with watchful eyes, who was 
ing the plants, vanished like a wisp of vapor at Me 
approach. eA 

There was something vaporous and insubstantial 
the whole scene; even the long, arcaded room ope 
the court, furnished with saddle-bag cushions, | 
covered with gazelle skins and rough, indigenous TU) 
even the table piled with old Timeses and ultra | 
French and English reviews—all seemed, in Wi 
mocking air, to have been born of the delusion 2 
desert wayfarer. i 
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inder the fig tree invited Medford to doze, and 
jwoke the hard blue dome above his head was 
h stars and the night breeze gossiped with the 


seauty—peace. Wise Almodham! 


4 II 


jiulmodham! Having carried out—with somewhat 
pointing results—the excavations with which an 
| cal society had charged him twenty-five years 
d lingered on, taken possession of the crusaders’ 
«and turned his attention from ancient to medi- 
ins. But even these investigations, Medford 
¢ he prosecuted only at intervals when the en- 
«; of his leisure. did not lie on him too heavily. 
ying American had met Henry Almodham at 
t previous winter; had dined with him at old 
\wordsley’s, on that perfumed starlit terrace 
} Nile; and, having somehow awakened the ar- 
/’s interest, had been invited to look him up in 
e the following year. They had spent only that 
ig together, with old Swordsley blinking at them 
nnory-laden lids, and two or three charming 
{m the Winter Palace chattering and exclaiming; 
70 men had ridden back to Luxor together in 
ght, and during that ride Medford fancied he 
: d out the essential lines of Henry Almodham’s 
nature saturnine yet sentimental; chronic 
ating with spurts of highly intelligent ac- 
g self-distrust soothed by intimate self- 
a craving for complete solitude coupled 
ity to tolerate it for long. There was more, 
as sure; a dash of Victorian romance, grati- 
ing, the remoteness, the inaccessibility of his 
31 by being known as the Henry Almodham— 
(vho lives in a crusaders’ castle, you know’ — 
d 1 imprisonment in a pose assumed in youth, 
(vhich middle age had slowly stiffened; and 
7 deeper, darker, too, perhaps, though the young 
used that; probably just the fact that living 
“ticular way had brought healing to an old 
told mortification, something which years ago 


had touched a vital part and left him writhing. Above all, 
in Almodham’s hesitating movements and the rather heav- 
ily dreaming look of his long well-featured brown face with 
its shock of gray hair, Medford detected an inertia, mental 
and moral, which life in this castle of romance must have 
fostered and excused. 

“Once here, how easy not to leave!” he mused, sinking 
deeper into his deep chair. 

“Dinner, sir,” Gosling announced. 

The table stood in an open arch of the living room; 
shaded candles made a rosy pool in the dusk. In their 
light the servant, white-jacketed, velvet-footed, looked 
more competent and more surprised than ever. Such 
dishes, too—the cook also a Maltese? Ah, they were 
geniuses, these Maltese! Gosling bridled, smiled his ac- 
knowledgment, and started to fill the guest’s glass with 
Chablis. 

“No wine,” said Medford patiently. 

“Sorry, sir. But the fact is ——”’ 

“You said there was Evian?” 

“Yes, sir; but I find there’s none left. It’s been awfully 
hot and Mr. Almodham has been and drank it all up. The 
new supply isn’t due till next week. We ’ave to depend on 
the caravans going south.” 

“No matter. Water, then. I really prefer it.” 

Gosling’s surprise widened to amazement. “Not really, 
sir? Water—in these parts?” 

Medford’s irritability stirred again. “‘Something wrong 
with your water? Boil it then, can’t you? I won’t ——” 
He pushed away the half-filled wineglass. 

“Oh—boiled? Certainly, sir.”” The man’s voice dropped 
almost to a whisper. He placed on the table a succulent 
mess of rice and mutton, and vanished. Medford leaned 
back, surrendering himself to the night, the coolness, the 
ripple of wind in the palms. 

One agreeable dish succeeded another; as the last ap- 
peared, the diner began to feel the pangs of thirst, and at 
the same moment a beaker of water was placed at his 
elbow. ‘‘Boiled, sir, and I squeezed a lemon into it.” 

“Right. I suppose at the end of the summer your water 
gets a bit muddy.” 

“That’s it, sir. But you'll find this all right, sir.” 


Medford tasted. ‘‘Better than Evian.’”’ He emptied the 
glass, leaned back and groped in his pocket. A tray was 
instantly at his hand, with cigars and cigarettes. 

“You don’t—smoke, sir?”’ 

Medford, for answer, held up his cigar to the man’s 
light. 

“What do you call this?” 

“Oh, just so. I meant the other style.”’ Gosling glanced 
discreetly at the opium pipes of jade and amber laid out on 
a low table. 

Medford shrugged away the invitation—and wondered. 
Was that perhaps Almodham’s other secret—or one of 
them? For he began to think there might be many; and 
all, he was sure, safely stored away behind Gosling’s 
vigilant brow. 

“No news yet of Mr. Almodham?” 

Gosling was gathering up the dishes with dexterous ges- 
tures. For a moment he seemed not to hear. Then—from 
beyond the candle gleam—‘“‘News, sir? There couldn’t 
’ardly be, could there? There’s no wireless in the desert, 
sir; not like Wembley.” His respectful tone tempered the 
slight irony. ‘‘But tomorrow evening ought to see him 
riding in.’’ Gosling paused, drew nearer, swept one of his 
swift hands across the table in pursuit of the last crumbs, 
and added tentatively, ‘‘ You'll surely be able, sir, to stay 
till then?” 

Medford laughed. The night was too rich in healing; it 
sank on his spirit like wings. Time vanished, fret and 
trouble were no more. 

“Stay? Ill stay a year if I have to!” 

“Oh—a year?” Gosling echoed it playfully, gathered up 
the dessert dishes and was gone. 


qr 


EDFORD had said that he would wait for Almodham 

a year; but the next morning he found that such ar- 
bitrary terms had lost their meaning. There were no time 
measures in a place like this. The silly face of his watch 
told its daily tale to emptiness. The wheeling of the con- 
stellations over those ruined walls marked only the revolu- 
tions of the earth; the’spasmodic motions of man meant 
nothing. The very fact of being hungry, that stroke of the 
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In the Afternoon Glow He Saw Only Three Bedouins Guiding Laden Pack Mules Toward the Castle 
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inward clock, was minimized by the slightness of the sen- 
sation—just the ghost of a pang, that might have been 
quieted by dried fruit and honey. Life had the light mo- 
notonous smoothness of eternity. 

Toward sunset Medford shook off this queer sense of 
otherwhereness and climbed to the roof. Across the desert 
he spied for Almodham. Southward the Mountains of 
Alabaster hung like a blue veil lined with light. In the west 
a great column of gold shot up, spraying into plumy 
cloudlets which turned the sky to a fountain of rose leaves, 
and the sands beneath were gold. Noriders specked them. 
Medford watched in vain for his absent host till night fell, 
and the punctual Gosling invited him once more to table. 

In the evening Medford absently fingered the ultra- 
modern reviews—three months old and already so stale to 
the touch—then tossed them aside, flung himself on a 
divan and dreamed. Almodham must spend a lot of time 
in dreaming; that was it. Then, just as he felt himself 
sinking down into torpor, he would be off on one of these 
dashes across the desert in quest of unknown ruins. Not 
such a bad life. 

Gosling appeared with Turkish coffee in a frail cup 
cased in filigree. 

‘Are there any horses in the stable?’”’ Medford sud- 
denly asked. 

' “Horses? Only what you might call pack horses, sir. 
Mr. Almodham has the two best saddle horses with him.” 

“T was thinking I might ride out to meet him.” 

Gosling considered. ‘‘So you might, sir.” 

“Do you know which way he went?” 

“Not rightly, sir. The caid’s man was to guide them.” 

“Them? Who went with him?” 

“Just one of our men, sir. They’ve got the two Thor- 
oughbreds. There’s a third, but he’s lame.” Gosling 
paused. ‘‘Do you know the trails, sir? Excuse me; but I 
don’t think I ever saw you here before.” 

“"No,” Medford ac- 
quiesced, ‘‘I’ve never 
been here before.” 

“Oh, then’’—Gos- 
ling’s gesture added: 
‘‘In that case, even the 
best Thoroughbred 
wouldn’t help you.” 

““T suppose he may 
still turn up tonight?”’ 

“Oh, easily, sir. I 
expect to see you both 
breakfasting here to- 
morrow morning,”’ 
said Gosling cheer- 
fully. 

Medford sipped his 
coffee. ‘‘You said 
you’d never seen me 
here before. How long 
have you been here 
yourself?” 

Gosling answered 
instantly, as though 
the figures were never 
long out of his mem- 
ory, ‘‘Eleven years 
and seven months al- 
together, sir.” 

‘“*Nearly twelve 
years! That’s a long- 
ish time.”’ 

SYS. 1unlsei 

“And I don’t sup- 
pose you often get 
away?” 

Gosling was mov- 
ing off with the tray. 
He halted, turned 
back, and said with 
sudden emphasis: 
““T’ve never once been 
away. Not since Mr. 
Almodham first 
brought me here.” 

“Good Lord! Not 
a single holiday?” 

“Not one, sir.” 

“But Mr. Almod- 
ham goes off occa- 
sionally. I met him 
at Luxor last year.” 

“Just so, sir. But 
when he’s here he 
needs me for himself. 
And when he’s away 
he needs me to watch 
over the others. So 
you see #M 

“Ves, I see. But it 
must seem to you 
devilish long.” 


“*Tt seems long, sir.”’ 

‘“‘But the others? You mean they’re not—wholly trust- 
worthy?” 

“Well, sir, they’re just Arabs,” 
less contempt. 

“‘T see. And not a single old reliable among them?” 

““The term isn’t in their language, sir.’’ 

Medford was’ busy lighting his cigar. When he looked 
up he found that Gosling still stood a few feet off. 

“Tt wasn’t as if it ’adn’t been a promise, you know, sir,” 
he said, almost passionately. 

““A promise?’ 

“To let me ’ave my holiday, sir. 
agine.”’ 

“And the time never came?” 

‘No, sir. The days just drifted by ——” 

“Ah. They would, here. Don’t sit up for me,’’ Med- 
ford added. ‘I think I shall wait up—wait for Mr. Al- 
modham.” 

Gosling’s stare widened. ‘‘Here, sir? Herein the court?” 

The young man nodded and the servant stood still, re- 
garding him, turned by the moonlight to a white spectral 
figure, the unquiet ghost of a patient butler who might 
have died without his holiday. 

“‘Down here in this court all night, sir? It’s a lonely 
spot. I couldn’t ’ear you if you was to call. You're ‘best 
in bed, sir. The air’s bad. You might bring your fever on 
again.” 

Medford laughed and stretched himself in his long chair. 
“Decidedly,” he thought, ‘‘the fellow needs a change.” 
Aloud he remarked, “‘Oh, I’m all right. It’s you who are 
nervous, Gosling. When Mr. Almodham comes back I 
mean to put in a word for you. You shall have your 
holiday.” 

Gosling still stood motionless. 
speak. ‘‘ You would, sir, you would?” 


said Gosling with care- 


A promise—agine and 


For a minute he did not 
He gasped it out 


“Come! Own Up That He’s Here and Have Done With It!’’ Cried Medferd Impatiently 


v 
March 2; 


on a high cracked note and the last word ran into a] 

a brief shrill cackle, the laugh of one long unused j 

indulgences. 
“Thank you, sir. 


Good night, sir.”” He was go) 


Iv 

i 
OU do boil my drinking water, always?” My, 
questioned, his hand clasping the glass witho 


ing it. 

The tone was amicable, almost confidential; \V 
felt that since his rash promise to secure a holi 
Gosling he and Gosling were on terms of real frie 

“Boil it? Always, sir. Naturally.” oslin 
with a slight note of reproach, as though Medford' 
tion implied a slur—unconscious, he hoped—g) 
newly established relation. He scrutinized Medfo: 
his astonished eyes, in which a genuine concern - 
itself through the glaze of professional indifference 

“Because, you know, my bath this morning — 

Gosling was in the act of receiving from the har! 
gliding Arab a fragrant dish of kuskus. Under his| 
he hissed to the native, ““You damned aborigin 
can’t you even ’old a dish steady? Ugh!” The Ar, 
ished before the imprecation, and Gosling, with ; 
deliberate hand, set the dish before Medford. “A 
they are.”” Fastidiously he wiped a trail of grease {| 
spotless linen jacket. 

“Because, you know, my bath this morning 
stank,” said Medford, plunging fork and oe 
dish. 

“‘Your bath, sir?’’ Gosling stressed the word. / 
ment again filled his eyes to the exclusion of 
emotion as he rested them on Medford. aa 
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@N Stannard, after his twenty miles 
‘rough the bush in the full heat of the day, 
‘d bathed himself at length in the sluggish, 
dwaters of the bay and removed the mask 
eeks-old beard from the plump pink contours of 
ie and Berry dined together outside the latter’s 
+ palm grove at the edge of the town. There was 
‘coolness in the evening air; the tide lapped 
)ipon the beach; and the tall palms, their heads 
is they stood, made for them a pillared banquet 
vast as a cathedral. From the flat roof of a 
* by came the sound of someone singing idly. It 
our when, in East Africa, the world recovers 
stagnation of the day and suffers the evening to 


| sighed Stannard, in a languor of contentment, 
| to smell a town again, in spite of everything.” 

‘ced each other across the little camp table, 
wh its white cloth, its couple of precious glass 
ind its enamel-ware plates and dishes, accom- 
try wherever he roamed and gave to his camp 
ert or that jungle the kind of distinction which 
€ gives to a man. Stannard had come hither 
_months in the interior, with no company save 
boys, whom he had left in camp twenty miles 
ht months of drinking water from a pannikin 
fresh-killed game from the pot in which it had 
id. He, like his host, was a man in the early 
{n that land and that climate, where the sun 
2 a bludgeon and the night air poisons like a 
‘Managed still to show a cheery effect of rosy 


d was famous throughout that tiny world where 
‘funters are the kings, and he looked like the 
ish country gentleman which he had been born 


“Yes, it’s Him!’’ She Broke Out Viciously. 
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BY GEORGE Ez. 


Berry, opposite to him, cigar in one hand, lighted match 
in the other, lifted his lean horse face and sniffed. 

““*Smell’ is right,” he answered. “I don’t know about 
‘good,’ though.” 3 

He bent again to the business of lighting his cigar. 

“There’s the same scare every year,” said Stannard. 
“You think that this time oy 

Berry threw the match from him. 

“Cascaes died day before yesterday,” he said abruptly. 
“Remember him, don’t you? Cascaes—the doctor!” 

“‘Cascaes!’’ repeated Stannard. 

“Yes. Only doctor here, and now the steamers’ll stop 
calling and we shan’t get another. So who’s to tell us 
whether it’s just another scare or whether this time the 
plague has come again?” 

Stannard nodded. “I see,” he said. 
deaths yet, do you know?” 

Berry shook his head ‘slowly. ‘‘Can’t say how many,” 
he answered. “‘Those people—first thing that happens 
when a man dies, all his folks get busy to hush it up for 
fear they'll be isolated or have the house burned down or 
something like that. There’s corpses rotting in some of 
those big houses now, while the senhor smokes his cigarette 
on the Praca and the senhora loafs at her window with 
her fan—till it’s time to put out the lights and be alone in 
the dark with the sorrow and the danger and the awful 
fear of it all. Talk of the Middle Ages oe 

He broke off with a snort that was like a single note of 
angry laughter. His voice, when it warmed to its subject, 
livened to reveal an accent. Berry was a civil engineer in 
the service of the government of Mozambique, but Vir- 
ginia had given him birth and had furnished his training. 


“Many other 


Perceval Gibbom 
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“‘You Haven’t Got to Take it if You Don’t Want To”’ 


He was a tall man whose leanness of frame made him 
seem yet taller. To a habitual sobriety of counte- 
nance he added a soft deliberation of movement. 
The whole of his personality was a disguise for those 
ardors and curiosities which had carried him from the 
sanities and logic of reénforced concrete and skilled labor 
to the glamour and grossnesses of Hast Africa. 

There was a pause. Then Stannard grunted. 

“Nine weeks to the frontier,’ he said. ‘‘And I’d meant 
to sail from here in a fortnight. You’re sure about the 
steamers not calling?’ Berry nodded without speaking. 
“You’d better come with me,” said Stannard. ‘You 
can’t do any good here. I’d stay with you if you could.” 

There was another pause. “‘No,’’ said Berry at length, 
“there’s nothing a man can do. Sooner you start, the 
better.”’ 

“You'll come then?” asked Stannard. 

“No,” said the other. ‘“‘I’ll wait a bit an’ see how it 
goes.” 

He rose. The brief tropic twilight was dying; the 
western sky, which the setting sun had filled with a ruin 
of fire, was already blank. Beneath the palms it was dark 
save where a lantern in the door of one of the tents made 
a space of illumination. It was behind him as he stood, 
lank as a tree in his thin white clothes; Stannard, who was 
not addicted to visions, saw him surrounded with a mild 
halo of light. 

“But I say, look here ” he began. 

“Let’s go and get a drink at Silva’s,” said Berry. ‘‘He’s 
got a new attraction. Come on!” 

“Hang Silva!” said Stannard. “This is good enough 
for me.” 

“Come on!” said Berry again. “It’s something I want 
you to see.” 

Stannard growled, but rose from his chair. 
(Continued on Page 90) 


Alm Excerpt From a Not-Far-Distant Congressional Record 
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tion of Senate Resolution 6-66, pro- 
viding for the formation in the United 
States of a Permanent Publicity Commis- 
sion, with the power to form subsidiary, or 
junior, commissions for any and all pub- 
licity purposes, including a commission to 


[iio Senate resumed the considera- 


encourage organized letter writing to sen- ° 


ators and others on the part of all persons 
residing permanently or temporarily in 
the United States of America and to give 
publicity to same, and a Foreign Pub- 
licity Commission to investigate and 
make public all European questions sub- 
mitted to it or discovered by it, so that 
said questions may be decided by the let- 
ter writers of America, whether or not the 
questions need deciding, with or without 
reservations, if any. 

Mr. CARBOLIC of Massaconsin obtained 
the floor. 

Mr. STRAPWIELDER asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Record an 
article from the Nut Corners, Idazona, 
Gazette Times and Commercial Appeal, 
giving an account of the session of the 
National Artificial Snake Rattle Manu- 
facturers in convention assembled at Pa- 
doosic, Idazona, April first, second and 
third, which appears in the appendix 
hereto. 


THE VICE PRESIDENT: Thesenator from 
Massaconsin (Mr. Carbolic) is entitled to 
the floor. 

Mr. CARBOLIC: Mr. President and sen- 
ators, the multifarious duties of a senator 
in the United States, as the distinguished 
senators on both sides of this chamber are 
well aware, are more multifarious in their 
nature than are the duties of any member 
of any similar body in the world. So mul- 
tifarious are they, Mr. President, that 
they sometimes preclude us, sir, from the 
preparation which ought to be made in a 
matter of the consequence of that which 
is pending before this body, and some- 
times make it impossible for us to engage 
in those matters in which we may be very 
much interested. 

I find myself, Mr. President, somewhat 
in that situation today. Since I returned 
for the session I have been entirely en- 
grossed with what, sir, I deem to be the 
most constructive piece of legislation of 
this decade—the deepening and widening 
of the Little Pussywillow River in Massa- 
consin—and I have had little opportunity 
to prepare, as the subject demands, an ad- 
dress upon the matter of the formation of 
a Permanent Publicity Commission; a 
commission which, in my humble opinion, 
will have a more lasting and beneficial 
effect on humanity than all the other great 
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humanitarian measures that have been enacted into law by 


this wisest and most humane of all mortal assemblages 


Mr. SLING: May I say to the senator, and speaking for 


myself 


- 


THE VICE PRESIDENT: Does the senator from Massa- 


consin yield to the senator from Texacota? 


(Mr. Sling.) 

Mr. CAR- 
BOLIC: I yield 
with pleasure 
to the distin- 
guished sen- 
ator from 
Texacota. 

MR. SLING: 
I thank the 
senator for his 
distinguished 
courtesy, and 
merely wish to 
express to the 
eloquent sen- 
ator the hope 
that his lack of 
preparation in 
this absorbing 
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“‘l Would Like to Remind the Senators, Mr. President, 
That Some Immediate and Powerful Steps Must be 
Taken to Enable Senators ‘to Find Out What Their 

Constituents Really Want’’ 


subject will not prevent him from addressing the Senate 
on it in some detail and at some length. 

Mr. CARBOLIC: I thank the senator, and will attempt to 
speak as fully as possible in the time at my command. As 
the senators know, I am obliged to appear before the con- 
vention of United Oyster Shuckers of America on Thurs- 
day next to speak before that body on how the United 
States Senate has influenced world progress, so I shall be 
unable to speak more than eight or ten hours; but in that 
time I hope to contribute in my small way to the general 
knowledge of the situation. 

Mr. Guppy: Mr. President, I wish that a time could be 
fixed at which we can vote on this resolution. It has now 
been before the Senate for three years. 

THE VICE PRESIDENT: Does the senator from Massa- 
consin yield to the senator from South Calabama? (Mr. 
Guppy.) 

Mr. CaARBouic: I yield for a question only. 

Mr. SoBson: Mr. President, it will be very difficult to 
obtain a vote before June fifteenth, because at least one of 
the senators on this side of the chamber has a dinner 
engagement on every evening prior to that time; and 
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rience of one of the fairest flowers of this g 


Mr. President. 


as the great American poet Longfellow so 
It tells, Mr. President, how this little wood 


to a dance hall 
with a mossy 
stone from one 
of the great 
European em- 
bassies. Oh, 
yes, Mr. Presi- 
dent, this little 
innocent 
flower went to 
this place and 
got all ginned 
up with her 
escort; and the 
police pinched 
her, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and 
threw her in 
the bastile. 


seventeen senators have speakin 
ments that will take them from Was 
ton for several days from time to t; 
not oftener. 
THE VICE PRESIDENT: Does t 
from Massaconsin yield, and 
whom? _ 
Mr. CARBOLICc: I decline te 
cept for a question. 
Mr. DE GULLETTE: What is: 
with the distinguished floor ] 
gentleman from Rhodhio (4 
getting a couple of the sena 
a few of their dinner engage 
spend some of their time in 
States Senate? , 
Mr. Sosson: After the se 
Georgiana (Mr. De Gullette) | 
the United States Senate a littl 
will know better than to inf: 
atorial courtesy with such 
suggestion. 
Mr. WHEEZE: Mr. Presid: 
THE VICE PRESIDENT: D 
ator from Massaconsin yield te 
from Califlorida? (Mr. W, 
Mr. CARBOLIC: If thegen 
to ask a question, in his oy 
course. , 
Mr. WHEEZE: Mr. President, I 
to the apparent determination toru 
United States Senate into a vote 
matter. Nobody shows any 
assist me in getting a vote on 
the utmost importance to n 
constituents, Mr. President; 
and nobleand big-hearted m 
of the beautiful state of Cali 
fer, Mr. President, to the 
Gizzick bill. 
Mr. CaRBOLIc: I hope that 
will get to his question in thee 
next few. hours, as I am oblig 
town on Thursday next. 
Mr. WHEEZE: I thank the senat 
I will soon come to the question 
while, Mr. President, the matt 
I refer is the McGuberty-G 
the relief of secondhand-autor 
ers; and I hereby serve noti 
ate that until the senators a 
the financial distress of the s 
car owners of my state, Mr. 
passing the McGuberty-G 
establish a Secondhand Au 
poration to buy up the surp! 
secondhand automobiles and | 
the nations of Europe—unti 
sir, I shall stand here on : 
Senate, sir, and talk all d 
about the many evils that | 
to high heaven to be remed 
my hand, Mr. President, 
paper clipping that tells the 
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A violet by a mossy stone 
Half hidden from the eye, 


Yes, sir, they 
threw this 
fragile and 
beautiful 
maiden, for 
whomagray- 
hoa. fee.) 
mother was 
doubtless 
waiting, into 
the cala- 
boose; but 
they released 
her male es- 
Cort, Mer. 
President, 
because he 
had diplo- 
matic immu- 
nity. 

Now, Mr. 
2 President, 
| + there it is! 
nie immunity! Wouldn’t that give you a pain, 
«dent? Is there any 100 per cent American in this 
¢ Mr. President, who would not talk for days and 
deven for months—aye, Mr. President, for years 
—on such a lamentable and despicable and un- 
4 subject as this? 

\. President, if the able and distinguished senators 
|samber will not take favorable action on the 
) ty-Gizzick bill for the relief of secondhand auto- 
ners, they will find me on the floor of this Senate 
a from today talking about such hellish outrages 
ying eye and unfaltering voice. 

 nators persist in thrusting this Permanent Pub- 
Mimission on the American people to the exclusion 
ing else, then, Mr. President, I shall unleash the 
fm my voice and the lightning of my—ah—emo- 
(eers and applause.) 
(RBOLIC: I did not quite understand the senator’s 
1 but I believe that it will. be answered if he will 
diy speech; for it is my belief, Mr. President and 
s hat this great Permanent Publicity Commission 
| ly result in all the benefits that the senator from 
i. expects to result from the McGuberty-Gizzick 
ti relief of secondhand-automobile owners but will 
t in a betterment of everything that is capable of 
cere d in this great country, including crops, busi- 
taal husbandry, scientific research, unemploy- 
‘criticism of United States senators, the price of 
es, traffic congestion in big cities and English ac- 
\e diplomatic service. 
‘ag 
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Mr. SLAPPER: What effect, if any, will the commission 
have on war? 

MR. CARBOLIC: I will say to the senator that it will 
without any question result in putting an end to all wars. 
I have recently received 72,868 letters and telegrams from 
the leading club women and church women of Massacon- 
sin, informing me that in their opinion the Permanent Pub- 
licity Commission will result in outlawing war. To my way 
of thinking, this is conclusive. 

Mr. KNnowsgs: I do not know how the senator gets that 
way. My office has recently received 44,891 letters from 
prominent citizens of the sovereign state of Vermaine, and 
each one of the letters has insisted that the establishment 
of a Permanent Publicity Commission would eventually 
embroil us in a war with several European nations, includ- 
ing the Scandinavian. Does the senator also regard these 
letters as conclusive? 

Mr. CARBOLIC: I am glad that the senator asked this 
question. I realize, of course, Mr. President, that the 
titanic figures upon this floor have presented in every as- 
pect the advantages and the defects of the proposed Per- 
manent Publicity Commission; but.to my mind, sir, none 
of the able and eloquent senators who have spoken on one 
side or on the other side of this question have placed their 
fingers upon the essential feature of this commission which 
will go so far toward simplifying our form of government 
and bettering the condition of mankind. 

I would like to remind the senators, Mr. President, that 
some immediate and powerful steps must be taken to 
enable senators to find out what their constituents really 
want. If they do not find this out, they will be back in 
Kazamazingo or Olkawawa, the first thing they know, try- 
ing to wrench a living out of the legal profession. 

Oh, Mr. President and senators, what happened to our 
distinguished colleague, the former senator from Connecta- 
bama, who, after sixteen years in the chamber, received 
132,609 violent telegrams and letters demanding that he 
vote for the Skibbick-Rizzlebeck bill to provide Federal 
support for all hens’ eggs selling for less than sixty cents a 
dozen? 

What happened to him on the hustings, senators? He 
received 132,609 letters and telegrams in favor of the 
Skibbick-Rizzlebeck bill, senators, and only seven letters 
opposing it, and so he voted for it. 

Yes, senators, he voted for it, because the letter and 
telegrams that he received clearly showed him that his.con- 
stituents wished him to vote for it; but what happened to 
him? What happened to him? 

Mr. GABAWAY: I would like to remind the senator, if 
he is not ready to tell what happened to the senator from 
Connectabama, that the former distinguished senator from 
Pennsylado is now ambassador to Transmagnesia because 
he voted in accord with the sentiments expressed in the 


“SL fter All This Faithful Service, Senators, His Constituents Threw Him Out on His Ear Without a Word of Thanks and Without a Gesture of Gratitude’”’ 
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letters that 
he received. 

Mr. Car- 
BO ULC 3 1 
thank the 
senator for 
his kind in- 
terruption, 
which I felt 
sure would 
be forthcom- 
ing as soon 
as I saw that 
there were 
more than 
twenty per- 
sons in the 
gallery. 

Mr. GAB- 
AWAY: I ad- 
mire the 
senator’s 
perspicacity 
beyond words, and would be glad to go outside with him 
and knock his block off. (Applause and cheers.) 

The Vice President rapped with his gavel. 

MR. CARBOLIC: Again I ask, senators, what happened to 
the former senator from Connectabama after he had voted 
for the Skibbick-Rizzlebeck bill to provide Federal support 
for all hens’ eggs selling for less than sixty cents a dozen. 
He went to the hustings, senators, and at the hustings 
182,421 of his constituents voted to return him to the 
Senate, but 1,369,982 of his constituents voted against 
him—voted against him, senators, in spite of the fact that 
he had served for three long terms in the Senate of the 
United States! After all this faithful service, senators, his 
constituents threw him out on his ear without a word of 
thanks and without a gesture of gratitude. 

Picture, senators, the pained surprise and the bitter 
agony of our colleague when he was flattened beneath this 
crushing blow! 

How could he have known that the 132,609 violent 
letters and telegrams that he had received were not rep- 


resentative of the best thought of his state? 


The senators must remember that times have changed! 
We are no longer living in the era when a United States 
senator was somewhat removed from the outcry of the 
people. Today, senators, we are directly responsible to the 
people. We can no longer do what we think is right and 
get away with it, unless the people who elect us also think 
that we are right. Consequently, Mr. President and sen- 
ators, we must find out what the people are thinking about, 

(Continued on Page 178) 
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Street, was seldom perturbed, but when he was, 
his string tie, like the needle of a patent barome- 
ter, had a strange way of getting awry and pointing to 
the signs of bad weather in 
the capitalist’s face. Chi- 
chester was plucking absent- 
mindedly at the tie when 
Miss Filene, his spinster ste- 
nographer, entered his plain, 
severe private office; know- 
ing the signs and having a 
caller without, she closed the >. 
door. : FP 

“There are two kinds of I 
brains,’’ Chichester observed 
in a rasping voice. ‘‘One 
kind are employed to make 
thought processes possible; 
the other kind are cooked 
with scrambled eggs!’’ 

Miss Filene smiled gently. 

“T noticed when he went 
out that Mr. Day’s ears were 
about the color of alacquered 
Chinese tray,’’ she remarked. 

“T suppose he bungled the 
water-front terminal deal.’ 

Chichester snorted and 
gave his black tie another 
wrench. 

‘‘T handed it to him™ / 
wrapped in cotton and told 
him to treat it gently,” he 
stormed. ‘‘The first thing 
he did was to fall downstairs 
with it, and then he evidently 
gave it to Seth Blanchard to 
hold while he went out for a 
walk. The Lassiter Block 
has been sold to Blanchard, 
and that leaves me with 


[)isereet CHICHESTER, the Gray Fox of Kearney 


nothing to offer Western 
Metal Products Corpora- 
tion.” . 


“Mr. Blanchard is a good 
hater, isn’t he?’”’ 

“He is. If I had time I’d squeeze 
him until he dropped that water-front 
site to put his fingers in his mouth, 
but I haven’t. There’s nobody loose 
that I can put on the job.”’ Chichester 
paused a moment. ‘‘ Well,’’ he ejacu- 
lated, “‘I see you’ve a suggestion to 
offer. Go ahead!” 

“Young Mark Galt is outside wait- 
ing for you.” 

“T’ve thought of him.”’ Galt was a 
new man in the rather extensive Chi- 
chester organization and had put over 
one deal, severely singeing the same 
Seth Blanchard under discussion, in the process, and Chi- 
chester liked him. But this terminal-site project, badly 
mishandled by Monroe Day, would be a tough job. ‘“‘See 
here, Miss Filene,’’ Chichester blurted, abruptly; ‘“‘Galt 
was your find and you’ve got a motherly feeling for him 
that does you credit. But we’ll never make a man of him 
as long as he’s coddled. In that yeast business, you re- 
member, he was always bothering me with telegrams and 
requests for instructions. I don’t want men I have to put 
out to nurse.” 

Miss Filene colored slightly, but she answered with 
perfect serenity. 

“Tf you want me to keep hands off, you’ve only got to 
say so.” 

“T do. I’m leaving any day now for Japan on that 
steamship deal, and I don’t want to be interrupted with 
cablegrams asking me how much ice to order or whether 
Galt is authorized to advance his own car fare. And I don’t 
want you or the lawyers or Hunkins to do anything more 
than just keep in the background and see that the boy 
doesn’t absolutely break his heart. Is that understood? 
All right, send him in.”’ 

Mark Galt entered. 

As he approached, Chichester took a huge bundle of 
blue prints from a drawer and pushed them across his 
battered old desk. 

“Galt,” he said, “‘there are the plans and specifications 
for a new industry that is coming to the Pacific Coast from 
Pittsburgh. Sort of branch foundry. It will be known here 
as the Western Metal Products Corporation; it’s really a 
subsidiary of what the scare-head newspapers refer to as the 


ILLUSTRATED 


UAT D> FP AA 4B 7 . for fun I took everything out of that yeast 
By Wit 1B WIR HALL but the plant, which isn’t worth the shingles 
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The Stenographer Crossed to Mark’s Side and They 

Looked at the Blue Print Together. ‘‘I’d Like to Find 

Out What P. Croft Thought He Could Ever Do With a 
Couple of Hundred Acres of Bay Water’”’ 


pig-iron trust. I’m commissioned to buy a site for them, if 
I can find something that is on the water front and has 
water, gas and electricity handy, with a couple of railroads 
close enough so that the plant can run in spur tracks and 
with room to expand as business grows. Price is a second- 
ary consideration.” 

Young Galt brightened. 

“That last has a cheerful sound,” he observed. 
ought to make the job easy.” 

“You think so,’”’ Chichester replied, giving his string tie 
atwitch. “If it were easy I would ring for a messenger and 
have him attend to the business. The fact is that there 
isn’t a site to be had on the whole bay water front, except 
one that now belongs to Seth Blanchard.” 

Galt sat back a little. 

“The man you foxed in the yeast-company deal? I 
imagine he would be glad to roughen your path for you as 
much as possible, wouldn’t he?”’ 

“Would and has. I had a site on China Basin a few 
months back and he took it away from me and left me with 
that miserable yeast factory I had you unload on him 
again. Maybe I over-reached myself a little, because just 


“ It 
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roof. Blanchard was madder than I expected, 
came back by grabbing this Lassiter Block that w 
second choice—and the only thi 
around the bay—for Western Metal 
ucts. There you have it.” 
“‘T have authority to buy somethin 
isn’t for sale, then?” 
“That sizes it up. You've got to 
screws on Blanchard.” 
Mark grinned and put a hand 
pocket. 
“T’ve eight dollars to start trading 
he remarked. ‘‘And I may needa ga, 
“Miss Filene wil 
you a drawing accour 
Rasmussen, our 
for ten thousand for! 
gencies. But money 
what you need. It’s] 
grit and nerve to k 
fighting when both e: 
battered shut and 
right knuckles are br 
Galt rose, bundli 
the blue prints. 
“The property is: 
the Lassiter Block 
on the Oakland side 
right, Mr. Chicheste 
I to report to you, or 
’ “Don’t report. ( 
}, that water-front site 
ty Filene!” 


ard would not sell hi 
Lassiter Block, but; 
Galt had a strong | 
that he would like t 
Blanchard him 
and he went to 
office imm 
that purpose ii 
Blanchard 
cadaverous, 
gentleman who 
ing and a generous surp! 
and selling for others; he 
anything for himself, bu’ 
sionally accept, in lieu 
commissions, an interes 
or project handled; this 
had given him some gene! 
able interests, and it ac 
fact that he owned half | 
Block Mark Galt cove 
ciate was a busy cont 
put up the comparatively 
of money necessary to secure the Lassiter 
turned it over to Blanchard to handle as he 
The agent was not in when Mark Galt 
stenographer with a lively eye, slim legs ani 
to be friendly bade the visitor make hims 
seated him in the door of Blanchard’s 0! 
vantage point Mark could study a large deta 
very Lassiter property he had come to inquil 
the more he looked the better he liked the la} 
“*P. Croft tidelands,’’” he read aloud, m 
legend printed offshore opposite the Lassitel 
you know what that means?” } 
The stenographer, glad of the excuse, cr 
side and they looked at the blue print tog 
“Sure,” the girl said, in a moment. “See 
ard has drawn some red lines here. I remet 
him say that he had to get a right of way acr 
property for his channel out into the bay.” 
“But that land is covered with water!” 
“Tt is at high tide. At low tide it’s Ju 
empty beer bottles and tin cans sticking in 
“Do you suppose somebody was fool en 
kind of property? P. Croft! I’d like t 
P. Croft thought he could ever do with a coup! 
acres of bay water!” 4 
“Tt looks foolish, but I guess this Mr. Cro 
Mr. Blanchard is tearing his hair because he 
man wants a fortune for this right of way aq 
lands for the channel.” 
Mark had never heard of tidelands before a! 
and he began to speculate on a possible value in 


t squinted at him, recognized him and emitted a 
cle. 

if it isn’t the young yeast king!”’ he ejaculated, 
“Jan Chichester? I hope he keeps his health!” 
ti to be as well as could be expected when I saw 


| 

aterrupted by the entrance of Seth Blanchard. 
h 
; 


* Mark said cheerfully. ‘‘I came in to ask you if 
‘er water-front property is for sale.” 
tight likely. I knew Dan would send one of his 
gs over sooner or later. I wish he’d come himself, 
hecause I’m so fond of Dan. What did he want to 
i 
ji,’t say he wanted to know anything, Mr. Blanch- 
3) if you put it that way, he would like to have you 
:on the forty-acre Lassiter Block.” 
n ard sat down at his desk and rubbed his hands 
i He gave Mark a smile, but it was a very thin 
or a scowling and vindictive countenance. 
nlion dollars,”’ he said angrily. ‘‘Ten million dol- 
[ny dear old friend, Daniel Chichester, the price 
)siter property is two hundred million dollars, and 
ed me that, cash, this minute, I’d raise the price 
lin. Go back and tell Dan Chichester that for me, 
jiim also that I’ve got every loose piece of water- 
pperty around the bay optioned and that I 
n let him step on a foot of it if it was to save his 
i if he don’t like that, young Galt, Dan Chichester 
japin the bay! Good day to you, and don’t come 
, 
i yimpressed with a feeling that Blanchard did not 
ic ave him around, Mark went out, throwing a brief 
jer his shoulder to the wide-eyed stenographer. 
ll 1 two blocks without seeing much of anything, 
4 houghts about Seth Blanchard. The picture of 
(ichester, ruddy, carefully dressed, dignified, with 
r most of the important commercial and financial 
( ifornia, going out to jump in the bay might have 
worous at another time; now it had no funny as- 
Mark Galt, but instead made him mad. The 
§ckin his mind. Jump in the bay! Jump from 
ser Block into the bay, and onto the tidelands 
ign that map of Blanchard’s in the name of one 


“Now, that’s an idea,”’ Mark said, half aloud, stopping 
so abruptly that he very nearly upset a stout and very 
warm lady who was rushing along behind him. ‘Excuse 
me, madam!” Mark said, abstractedly. The woman de- 
toured, giving him a look. A wave of the crowd jostled 
him, and someone sarcastically suggested that he move 
over in the stall and eat his hay. Mark suddenly chuckled 
and dived into a near-by drug store, where he asked for the 
privilege of consulting a city directory. 

“C,’”” Mark murmured, turning the thin leaves swiftly, 
“C, C-r, Crisp, Crobley, Croft, Mary Ellen. Philomen 
Croft, marine junk and salvage. Nine-eighty-one Steuart 
Street. All right, Mr. Philomen Croft. I think I’ll have a 
talk with you about some of your marine junk and salvage 
that might be useful for putting where Mr. Seth Blanchard 
can bark his shins on it. It will be the H car and a transfer 
on First.”’ 

I 

ie ODD and bewildering place, the junk yard of Philo- 

men Croft, dealer in the discarded stores and fittings 
and engines of ships and trader in the salvage of the sea. It 
was heaped high with tarnished anchors, rusting cable, 
ancient chain, rotting ships’ boats, battered capstans, dis- 
colored and clinkered boilers as big as cottages, out-of-date 
hoists and a labyrinth of gear and tackle for which no 
landsman could have found a name or imagined a use. An 
odd and puzzling character, old Philomen Croft himself 5 
gnarled and bent and rusty, raised with the harbor of San 
Francisco and so closely identified with its growth and 
history that he, almost alone, had seen, half a century 
earlier, the future to which it must some day come. Mark 
picked his way through the yard warily when he found the 
address; he had a start when he caught his first glimpse of 
Croft. 

The old marine junkman had a sorry and almost hungry 
look, and Mark Galt’s first impulse was to do something for 
him. With a ten-thousand-dollar drawing account he 
might even be able to buy the tidelands up, thus blocking 
Seth Blanchard, making possible the deal with the Western 
Metal Products Company for the Lassiter Block and at the 
same time giving poor old Croft a timely and practical aid. 
In any event a gerierous payment for an option on the 
lands would help a little, and serve Mark’s purposes just as 
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well in checkmating the rapacious and insolent Mr. 
Blanchard. 

Seeing a visitor, the old man straightened from a ledger 
as rusty as the rest of the place and cupped an ear. Mark 
raised his voice and added a persuasive smile to honeyed 
words. 

“You own a hundred acres of tidelands on the east-bay 
water front, don’t you, Mr. Croft?”’ he began. 

“That’s kerrect. What about it?” 

“‘T suppose they are for sale.”’ 

“You suppose right.’’ 

“Do you know Mr. Seth Blanchard, who owns an in- 
terest in the property adjoining your tidelands on the 
shore side?” 

“T know him. Thinks he’s a close buyer. What of 
him?” 

“T understand that he is trying to get a right of way for 
a channel to bring deep water to his block of land. Have 
you sold it to him yet?” 

“No. Won't, till he goes deeper in his jeans than he has 
so far.” 

“What are you asking for, say, twenty acres of your 
one-hundred-acre tidelands piece, Mr. Croft?” 

“Ain’t asking. Ain’t selling twenty acres.” 

“How about a price on fifty acres?’’ 

““Wouldn’t listen to it.” 

“You wouldn’t?”’ 

“T’m not selling half. I’m not selling two-thirds. I’m 
not selling ninety-nine and three-quarters acres. I’ll sell 
the hull piece or I won’t sell a grain of sand on it.” 

It was immediately plain that he wouldn’t, either. Also 
Mark began to wonder if Croft was going to be as easy to 
deal with as he had anticipated. He plunged on to find out. 

“All right. What is your price on the entire hundred 
acres?”’ 

“A hundred thousand dollars, cash. No checks and no 
deferred payments.”’ 

Mark steadied himself against an old ship’s rail. A 
thousand dollars an acre for an ugly flat of ooze and mud 
at low tide and six feet of dirty bay water at high! 

“What did you say, Mr. Croft?’”’ Mark gasped. 

*‘T guess you heard me.”’ 

(Continued on Page 72) 


“Well, Blanchard!’ the Capitaiist Said, ‘‘You're Not Looking as Well as You Were When I Saw You Last. Too Bad!” 


RS. OLIVER GORE sat under a 
Mi tree in her front yard, running 
down her husband to her brother, 
Jim Ellis. Hundreds of wives, the coun- 
try over, commit this crime daily, and 
think nothing of it. But Mrs. Gore’s 
husband was the internationally known 
financier, her house was a Long Island 
palace and her front yard ran a half mile 
down to the Sound. Mrs. Gore was 
guilty of the unpardonable sin. 

‘“‘Honestly, Jim,’’ she said, “‘was I 
made for this life? Was I made to sit 
in every night at a little League of Na- 
tions? I go to bed at night and dream 
of schemes for the stabilization of Eu- 
ropean finance.” She groaned, a des- 
perate, beautiful woman. 

“‘T wish they’d stabilize 
mine,” said her brother, the 
unestablished playwright. 

“Don’t!” she groaned 
again. ‘‘Unstabilized men 
are much more attractive.” 

What funny things 
women were, he thought. 
Poverty had stalked her 
youth; but to hear her 
talk, one would think she 
had never been called from 
the front porch of her girl- 
hood to help with the dishes. 
At thirty-three she was ex- 
quisite, and still fractious, 
as she had been a decade 
ago, when Oliver Gore had 
taken her off the stage to 
cheer him in his pursuit of 
millions. — 

Mona Gore had _ hair 
golden as buttercups, and 
fatal eyes as blue as del- 
phiniums. She had been 
effective on the stage, and 
she was equally effective as 
Mrs. Gore. Yet she had the 
soul of a clown. In her 
youth, she had thought it 
awfully funny to put whipped cream in 
one’s hats, to telephone false messages 
to important personages. There was no 


room for that sort of thing in the life of Sha 
Mrs. Oliver Gore. ly fey 
“Last Tuesday night,’’ she went on wet ava 


mournfully, “‘we entertained a road 
commission from Australia, who natu- 
rally talked about roads; the next night, 
we had a bishop and his missus, from 
England, who lamented the passing of the past. Almost 
every night we float a European loan—I feel that I could 
float one myself.” 

Young Mr. Ellis lighted a cigarette and blew out an en- 
viable ring. He was twenty-eight, and sure of himself. Had 
not his big work of art, a play called Bustup, run three 
weeks in Manhattan? 

“Oliver is a big man in the big world of big business,” he 
pronounced. ‘He has never had a thought that wouldn’t 
serve as a headline. I feel sorry for you, Mona, because at 
heart you are a silly. Yet as an actress, you like to play on 
Oliver’s stage. You wouldn’t be happy for ten minutes with 
a man who worried about his golf game and came home 
from town early to set out bulbs.” 

“‘T’m a fake.” 

“No, you’re a good sport. Oliver is a product of his 
times. His type is fashionable, financially. But he has 
areas of opaqueness. He takes me for a fool. Perhaps I am 
afool. But I wager you any amount of money I could make 
a monkey out of him.” 

“Huh!” said Mona inelegantly. “I don’t believe it.” 

“T could.” 

““What do you mean? Oliver is tone deaf and color 
blind, but you can’t fool him about men and money.” 

“‘T bet you I could. I could fool him in front of your own 
eyes. I could fool you too.” 

Mona snorted. ‘‘I bet you a hundred you couldn’t.” 

eTakervins 

“T’ll make it five hundred,” she said. ‘‘I’m so sure of 
Oliver.’ Mona loved a bet. 

“‘Where in the name of heaven would I get five hundred 
dollars?” 

“That’s all right, dearie,” she said. ‘‘If I win I’ll lend 
you the money to pay me.” 
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If He and She Would Only Quarrel Vulgarly Some Night in the DrawingsRoom Over a Trifling Issue! 


“You've lost the money already.”’ He rose to his feet and 
hauled her up from the grass beside him. ‘‘Let’s go for a 
swim,” he suggested. ‘“‘It’s as hot as Calcutta under this 
tree.” 

“T feel sorry for you,” she said. “Trying to fool Oliver!” 

Mona walked along, slender, cool even in this torrid 
heat, thinking of her amazing, impressive Oliver who lived 
in a world without jokes. As she tossed off her clothes and 
slid into her bathing suit, she remembered her awe-struck 
feeling at their first meeting. At a luncheon one Sunday, 
in the house of a woman who hungered after celebrities, 
she had found herself next a young man with a marvelous 
tongue. Mona, whom most men approached to be amused, 
was flattered that this person talked to her as to a first-class 


brain. Oliver Gore, against his nature, found her an irre-_ 


sistible audience. This was in 1916. Within three months, 
incredibly enough, they were married. Oliver was rich, in- 
tellectual, dynamic. America went to war, and Oliver too. 
She took a course in nursing and acted in war benefits. She 

' lived on in New York, anguished and divided, waiting for 
Oliver to come home. 

Oliver, unlike other ordinary husbands, did not come 
home. He was wounded, decorated, he recovered. He came 
into Paris after the Armistice with nothing more battered 
than a weary body. After thirty-six hours of sleep, and a 
bath, his energized attention turned from arms to man- 
kind. He joined an economic commission to allot repara- 
tions; he went to the Baltic to sit on a board, he was in 
Poland hearing claims. He worked through white nights 
with experts and professors, making peace for the world. 
Mona was tremendously proud, but lonely. 

“It’s almost as if I were a widow,” she said to May 
Adams, her best friend; ‘‘a young, promising statesman’s 
widow.” 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
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“ence of the East. Mona was bewilde 


They were drinking tea at the 
on a warm June afternoon. 
“Be a merry, merry widow, ¢ 
said May. ‘Honestly, Mona, yo 
fool not to go over. Think of th) 
you’d have with all those interna 
nuts!’’ She bit into a piece of me 
“Oh, dear, no!” said Mona, “7 
not my line. What a bother I’d be 
you imagine a husband at a peac) 
ference having me beside him, a 
saying, ‘Do tell me, dear, aga 
that bald-headed one Clemen 
Oh, no, it wouldn’t be fair,” | 
May’s husband had come | 
home from the embattled lands 
some gol: down South, and she 
understand Oliver. pl 
“And him so young and hands 
she soliloquized aloud. ‘Hor; 
Mona, your spouse is 
Wellsian.” 7 
That adjective 
Mona, though in her’ 
she thought it queer } 


would have longed fi 
above the ablest dipl) 
His letters, althoug! 
began and ended on 
of high romance, we! 
tained, month after 
by this passion for) 
affairs. 
Conscientiously,s]: 
the newspapers, bo: 
the Balkans, porec 
currencies. She mac 
of clippings on he, 
and hung a mi 


came, he was always more interested 
than in hers. She dismissed Mr. Upson. 

“It’s no use,” she said gloomily; “it’s 

Mr. Upson had known this a long 
cramming is so much foolishness. Be witty 
mind fresh,” he advised. ‘‘But don’t load 
there’s anything a man hates in a won 
death-dealing facts.”’ 

With three cheers, Mona flung away 
within a few weeks Oliver came home. He 
gangplank into her arms, but the very bm 
presence almost extinguished her. M was a ¢ 
autumn day, charged, electric—like Oliv 
she was whirling in the caldron of a 
lived. In his absence, his father had 
taken over the banking house in New 
leave for the Far East immediately. He 
justed, gave interviews, made speeches, 
see the President with breath-takin 
Thirty-six, young enough to attract th 
impress the young, he burned to bring 6 

They went out to China, where O 
undiminished by the disorder, the im 


sights; ‘humbled by the sense of age. - 

“Oh, Oliver,’’ she said one day, afte! 
where the felicity of the Chinese ma 
supreme contempt for this optimism, 
hopeful in this ruined world?” 

“Tt isn’t ruin, Mona,” he insisted; ‘ 
difference. A few people, even here, ¢@ 
ferment the rest. I care frightfully. I loath 
and rot and pain; it isn’t necessary. You 
necessary, do you?”’ 


know it hurts me,” she said. ‘‘ You’re never hurt; 
ly chafe to make a new order.” 

vame home round the world, not like ordinary 
but like pilgrims after truth. Oliver’s coming 


’ 


i was a procession of triumph. He talked, he ab- 
j,oserved. He did not languish as did Mona, be- 


t, heat and the shadow of a tropic world. 

hile Oliver flourished as a banker. He bought 
1 New Zealand, loaned a million in Persia for a 
k syndicate and sat in on Geneva. Then they 
ie, Mona with a string of pearls and three new fur 
nda house so that her baby could be born at home. 
; was nine years ago. Now they had this great 
lace and a house in town. She had found time, in 
# Oliver’s goings and comings, to have a second 
‘ona adored her children, but she had had little 
dulge any feeling. It was rare that she had an 
e day like this, with no guest but her carefree 
'm, her one tie to her irresponsible youth. 


d into the pool after her, and they swam luxuri- 
heir separate styles, Jim a nonstop sea sled, Mona 
aceful fish. They swam and they dived, and they 

4: cool green water, the sky above their heads as 
lue as a baby’s blanket. They sat on the edge of 

2 the sunlight. 

j1ot come down here,” said Mona, “‘the week-end 

and bring your Beryl] and three or four others 

aparty?”’ 

)ther was transported. ‘‘Say, Mona, do you mean 
| about Oliver?” 

yssed her head indifferently. ‘‘Oh, Oliver may be 
then again he may be in Paris. How do I know? 
won't be any notables. There’ll be you and me, 

Rosy, and bring four other men. Then we'll 

ables of bridge, two sets of doubles, and enough 
| swimming pool comfortably and keep warm. 
;you bring those two Marr boys, or are they too 


no!” said Jim. ‘‘They’re week-end hounds.” 
a brothers, lately out of college, had written the 


book and the score of a musical hit. They were infatuated 
with the pleasures of living. ‘Charlie Marr will fall for 
you; he fancies himself as a rake.” 

Mona giggled. ‘‘I’ll show him my false tooth. Oh, my, 
what fun! It’s years since I’ve had a regular rough-house 
in my home.” 

Jim gave her a warning. ‘Well, if Rosy Garden comes 
you'll have it. You’d better lock up the breakable silver 
and the perishable glass.” 

“What does Rosy do?’ asked Mona, delightedly. ‘‘ Will 
she bite the butler on the ear?” 

“Oh, that Rosy!” raved Jim. “Last week when Rosy 
was put out of the Ritz 4 

A motor horn sounded in the driveway and Mona 
scrambled to her feet. ‘‘Great Scott, Jim, hurry!’’ she 
said. ‘‘There’s Oliver, with Ownie and Townie, and they’ll 
want their tennis. Run!” 

Getting Oliver his tennis was as much a part of Mona’s 
job as was presiding over his dinner table. If Ownie and 
Townie—Ownsley and Townsend, his faithful secretaries — 
were not with him, Mona had to play singles, which she 
dreaded, because they often quarreled. Oliver took his 
tennis hard; he marched out upon the court with the air of 
aman crying, ‘‘ Exercise or death!’”’ Mona played well, but 
she was always shouting, ‘‘Score, Ollie, please?’’ Some- 
times when she ran up to the net she would fall into it, 
and she had a habit of squealing when she hit the ball. 
Her weaknesses filled her with inconsequential mirth. 

No, thought Mona, on the sidelines, watching Oliver 
and Jim and Ownie and Townie, this was better for Oliver. 
Oliver’s air of grim determination made him seem more 
formidable than he was. He endowed the game with a cos- 
mic importance. The birds ceased chattering, the wind 
dropped, the shadows placed themselves carefully, lest 
Oliver miss his stroke. 

They played three sets, and then Oliver strode off the 
court. He always played three sets, never more, never 
less. Ownie and Townie, one fat and short, one thin and 
tall, strode after him. They came through the vine- 
covered door of the court and went up the green path to 
the swimming pool, while Oliver came toward her. 
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“Come for a swim, Mona?” he asked, in his clipped 
brisk voice. 

He was nervous and uncertain about her; for a year or 
so she had kept a veil wrapped around her true feelings. 
Most of the time he was too preoccupied to think of her; 
when he was alone with her, she would talk of this or that, 
or listen to his important confidences with placid detach- 
ment. 

“Really,” she would say, ‘“‘did the President say that? 
How awfully silly!’”” And soon. Yet he knew she had a 
grudge against him for something. 

Now she floated up from her chair. ‘‘My hair is 
drenched,”’ she said. ‘‘It was so hot—I went in with Jim. 
But I’ll come up to watch you. Wife watches magnate 
swim.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense,” he said gruffly. 

“No, I won’t,” she promised meekly, and took his arm. 
Years ago she would have swayed against him and his arm 
would have gone around her. Now they walked deco- 
rously, frozen by accustomed habit, across the grass, into 
the tree-bordered path. 

““Who’s coming this week-end?” he asked. 

“Oh, the Fanshawes and the Roches and that dreadful 
Mr. McCrew with the horse teeth, and Mrs. Widow 
Wagram.” 

“T am getting sick of people,’’ said Oliver crossly. 

“Oliver!” she cried, staring. ‘“‘Have you had a nervous 
breakdown?’’ Never had she heard him express weariness 
with anything but governments. ‘‘You aren’t sick, are 
you?” 

He shook his body in a gesture of negation. “No, I’m 
not sick.’”’ He was one of those impeccable people who 
never get sick. His splendid head, his ruddy color, his 
masterful eyes, never succumbed to germs. ‘‘But I some- 
times think Id like to be here alone. I never see you for 
the house guests.”’ 

“Oh, Oliver,” said Mona, taking his arm, “‘you sound 
positively human. But if you were here alone with me 
you’d be bored to death. I couldn’t give you a single 


intelligible guess about anything.” 
(Continued on Page 158) 


Feat 


| “Tremendous Swank,’’ Thought Mona. ‘‘How Do You Do?”’ She Cried Aloud, Sizing Them Up and Wishing She Were Younger 
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HAD been as- 
[ == that the 
bears of the 
islands of South- 


eastern Alaska 
were very numer- 
ous and equal in 
size to those of 
Kodiak Island and 
the peninsula. 
Both for the pur- 
pose of hunting 
bear and because 
the wonders of the 
far-famed Inside 
Passage ‘had so in- 
trigued my fancy 
that I had prom- 
ised to know the 
islands more inti- 
mately than was 
possible from the 
deck of a steamer, 
we headed back to 
Seward and 
shipped for South- 
eastern Alaska. 

Ten days from 
the time of leaving 
Uyak we chugged 
out of Juneau in a 
little gas boat that 
I had chartered 
for the trip, ex- 
pecting to knock 
round among the 
islands for a week. 
Instead we kept 
going on and on, 
loitering in some 
particularly inter- 
esting bay for a 
night or two, then 
resorting to some other spot a day’s journey beyond, and 
eventually we put back into Juneau just thirty days from 
the date of our departure. 

Swan Swanson, owner and pilot of the good boat Fra, 
had been a deep-sea sailor on Norwegian vessels from the 
age of twelve until coming to Alaska and was, quite natu- 
rally, an expert boatman. We rounded the point of Ad- 
miralty Island and nightfall found us in the shelter of a 


One of the Hundreds of Falls on Chichagof Istand That 
Tumble From the Heights to the Sea 


Gulls are Found in Great Numbers on Kodiak Island 


group of isles. Several other gas boats were anchored 
there awaiting a calm before braving Icy Strait, as there 
was a sizable blow on that churned the ever-present swell 
of the strait into smoking whitecaps. Swan was half 
inclined to make the run in any event, but decided to lay 
over. An hour after dark a gas boat of sturdier dimensions 
and greater engine power than any of those in the shelter 
came churning through without a stop and forged on into 
the rough waters of the strait, her night lights 
dipping and swaying in eccentric patterns against 
the black curtain of the night, and again Swan 
was tempted, asserting that he could ride out any 
blow that the stranger could weather, despite her 
greater size and power. We tried the strait at 
daylight and made it across, though another boat 
that attempted to follow us turned back. 


Moss in the Forest Primeval 


E PUT in at the native village of Hooniah, 

on Chichagof Island, then headed up a nar- 
row bay that extends for twenty-odd miles into 
the island. Once beyond sight of the open sea 
we might have been in a marvelous mountain lake 
hedged in by lofty snow-clad peaks, their lower 
slopes swathed in a mighty forest. Time and again 
it seemed that we had reached the end of the 
watery aisle, only to find a narrow channel that 
bored on back into the heart of the peaks. Several 
whales traveled a parallel course within a hundred 
yards of us and a deer regarded us from the shore. 
This was what I had wanted, to penetrate to the 
heart of things rather than to view them in less 
intimate fashion from the deck of a steamer, and 
I had promised myself this trip when our boat had 
steamed through the Inside Passage. 

That night we anchored at the head of the bay, 
rowed ashore in the skiff and took to the forest, 
crossing a low divide to the head of a tide flat. 
The vegetation was tropical in its density, mighty 
trees rising in close-growing ranks. The forest floor 
was a litter of fallen timber, the giant trunks of 
blow-downs piled in tangled heaps. It was a siz- 
able job to scale a single trunk and something of a 
feat to negotiate a jam of them. Brush of vari- 
ous sorts, particularly the thorny devil’s-club, 
thrust up through the litter. The feathery tree 
tops interlocked and shut out the light of day. 
Moss, that parasitical growth that is ever at work 


their own ir; 
cance in th 
ence of the | 
rious force 
have fast: 
these giant‘; 
and so hesi) 
lift their voi 
shatter the: 
dral silenc 
stopped to view a doe that stood in a glade at the | 
the tide flat. She regarded us curiously, then disat: 
without a sound in the moss-hung forest. 
Bears had been feeding upon the tender grasses) 
flat, but their numbers had been few and the trac] 
all small. The Alaskan bear should be classed as a |} 
animal. A bear will eat practically anything, but t 
(Continued on Page 210) 
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Fawn Found by Mr. Evarts Concealed in the Tall 
Tide-Flat Grass on Chichagof Istand 


j (TON HOLMES, FROM EWING GALLOWAY 
pore Officer Straps a Board on His Back to Supplement His Arm Semaphore Service 


rincipal products of the Malay Peninsula Za: Ih 
gain, rubber, cobras and stengehs—sten- B S VOT ] G ] V7 tlh 
stingehs—or stingers, as the uncultured Que 2 yy e 


‘ten says after being introduced to them 
j ychaps who live out there, and before he acquires 
ey with the language which enables him to ask, 


” 


which means ‘‘How much?’’ say, 
aich means ‘‘ Don’t want it,’’ and shout, “ Pigi- 
vich means ‘‘Go away!’ and which comprise a 
{Malay vocabulary for all practical purposes. 

hthere are various forms of this word ‘“‘stengeh,”’ 
h above, there is but one process for the manu- 
) what the word procures. It is a half drink of 
“1 small one. The theory of it is that if one of 


“Tida 


gest tropical drinkers, and they are an earnest 


a) of drinkers, 
ixteen half 
» Scotch he 
(uire more 
m\less inebria- 
‘if he took 
drinks. The 
TS somewhat 
» follow and 
donot seem 
the premise, 
‘ocedure has 
fl itself on 
( the white 
dent there, 
2 10t be ques- 
n 2, Thesten- 
1s have been 
1a long time, 
¢—or as you 
after you 
one of them 
“nutes. 

iw 

‘ass 


5 


q 


)are very 

nd superior 
at is, the 
somuch 
Trop- 
, mines, 
, banks, of- 
ods and 
re full of 
0 are run- 
$s while the 
War the brass 
NM the Scotch 
Wiking about 
3} nce in these 
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Oxcarts Hauling Rubber From the Plantations Through the Streets of Georgetown, the Capital and Seaport of 
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deleterious places. What the Scotch are up to is getting 
sufficient brass, without the hats, to enable them to go 
back to Aberdeen, or somewhere, and engineer a chicken 
farm or do abit of quiet drinking in the pub of an afternoon 
without the necessity of labor. Most of them get the brass, 
too, in case there should be any inquiry along these lines. 

I have been so impressed, during a considerable travel in 
the tropics, with this interesting phase of the colonial mind 
that I devoted a close study to it all along and about the 
equator; and I have concluded that it is due to a natural 
elation over their livers having held together—so many 


Penang Isiand, Straits Settlements 


— 
co 


Ap oO 
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A Native Gathering Rubber From a Tree Which Has Been Tapped, Malay Islands 


livers do not—under the heat and humidity— 
dampness, as it might be called—of the long, ener- 
vating and alcoholic days and nights. It must be 
that. Year after year they find the faithful old 
liver standing up under the strain of the stengehs, and it 
denotes superiority. 


Keeping Your Liver Alive . 


tle isnothing so important in the tropics as the liver. 
Wherefore, if a chap has escaped hobnails and engorge- 
ments and other hepatic what nots, it gives him a lot of 
kudos, with himself, anyhow, and the most fitting place to 
spill it is on the newly arrived. They put on more side over 
the fact that they have existed out there for whatever time 
they have existed out 
there than a native 
sultan does when heis 
receiving a delegation 
of tourists who are just 
dying to ask him how 
many wives he has and 
if the crown jewels are 
real or only paste. 
. However, that pose 
isn’t material, albeit it 
is rather general. It 
is merely another of 
the diversions of a 
most diverting place. 
All inall, as itseems to 
me after a look at the 
bulk of the lands 
around and about the 
equator, the Malay 
Peninsula furnishes 
more variety in its 
tropical demonstra- 
tions than any other 
section whatsoever. It 
is temporarily inhab- 
ited by Englishmen 
who do some work, 
permanently inhabited 
by natives who do no 
work if there is any 
way to avoid it, and by 
Chinese who have the 
most of the money. 
It has vast and un- 
explored jungles, 
snakes thirty feet long, 
crocodiles bigger 
round than barrels, 
(Continued on 
Page 53) 


breakfast room the Sinclair Jenkses 
regarded with extreme disfavor the new 
house across the street. \ 

“Really, Sinclair,’’ observed Mrs. Jenks, Prey 
“it becomes more unbearable every day.” | 
Her voice, usually mildly 
plaintive, took on a petulant 
note, 

Mr. Jenks nodded assent, 
finished his orange juice and 
indulged in a brief wheezing 
spell. Orange juice always 
did that to him in the morn- 
ing, as did after-dinner coffee 
at night, but he was not the 
person to change his fixed 
habits because of a touch of 
asthma. 

“An architectural atroc- 
ity, my dear,” he declared. 
“H-m-m-m! This papaw is 
delicious. Youshould try it. 
Aids digestion.” 

Mrs. Sinclair Jenks, a 
somewhat plump, youngish- 
faced matron with bobbed 
hair of an uncertain bronze 
hue, ignored the invitation 
to partake of the subtropical 
imitation of a cantaloupe. 
One who breakfasts on dry 
toast and black coffee needs 
no digestive aids. Besides, 1A: 
her soft brown eyes were still 
directed across the hibiscus 
hedge toward the offending 
structure on the other side 
of Magnolia Way. 

“Tt has such an obtrusive color 
scheme,”’ she went on. 

“Blatant,” amended Mr. Jenks. 
“‘Fairly shouts at you. A perfect hussy 
of ahouse. Almost ogles one. Bah!” 

Allowing something for the morning 
mood of Sinclair Jenks, and a little 
more for his fondness for caustic 
phrases, it must be admitted that the 
house was somewhat vivid. It might 
seem especially so to eyes unaccus- 
tomed to bold ventures in pigmented 
stucco. And who could deny the 
daring which combined purple walls—not an imperial 
shade, rather a muddy, bottled-grape-juicy purple—with a 
cream-colored frieze overlaid by a sprawling design of 
green acanthus leaves? Then there were orange-and-blue 
awnings held in place by carmine-tipped iron spears; yel- 
lowish roof tiles which spilled themselves unexpectedly 
here and there; a brilliantly blue door, heavily strap- 
hinged and spike-bestudded, opening on a walled-in patio 
effect which seemed to have been tacked on as an after- 
thought. Yes, an eye-striking, attention-arresting sort of 
domicile. 

True, this free and untrammeled adaptation of the 
Moorish was new to the Sinclair Jenkses. In fact it was new 
to Florida, having spread as a rash over the state during 
their three years’ absence; and though this particular 
specimen was by no means one of the most garish examples 
of what the promoters of subdivisions are pleased to term 
the Spanish type, it was something of a shock to find it so 
continuously and so inevitably in view. 

‘Fancy having to live in such a house!” said Mrs. Jenks. 

“What I ask, rather—is it possible to live opposite such 
a house?’”’ And Mr. Jenks viciously decapitated an egg 
which had been placed before him by an undersized Japa- 
nese in an oversized white duck uniform. 

““And think who does live in it, Sinclair—the Biglers!”’ 

“Quite appropriate for them, I should say, although it 
seems incredible.”’ 

“The Biglers!’’ repeated Mrs. Jenks. 
might say, under our very noses!” 

Sinclair Jenks sniffed the morning air suspiciously. 
“Three tiled baths, remember. Let us hope they were not 
added as a meaningless gesture.” 

From which you are respectfully urged to note that the 
Sinclair Jenkses were as little pleased with their new 
neighbors as with their neighbors’ new house. Without 
justifying either prejudice, nor condemning, it may be said 
that such an attitude is often the greeting to the newcomer. 
And without going too deep into class distinctions, it may 
be hinted that Mr. and Mrs. Sinclair Jenks were among 
those who are usually spoken of as—well, as some of our 


[Mereaktase the French windows of their 


“Almost, one 
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“I’m Afraid I’ve Scared Someone Off. 


Was it—er 


best people; at least in certain circles. But you must 
judge for yourself—a summer home in Long Island’s Roar- 
ing Rock colony; family connections which touched Com- 
monwealth Avenue on the north and Peachtree Street on 
the south; a sister who was the Countess Something-or- 
Other, with a villa at Biarritz—Mr. Jenks’ contribution; 
and an uncle who had twice been governor of the sovereign 
state of Georgia—ask Mrs. Jenks, if you dare. 

While the Biglers Oh, let’s put that off as long as 
possible! Better to account for the Palm Beach defection 
of the Sinclair Jenkses and their pioneering as residents of 
the somewhat raw and decidedly new Druid Manor on the 
west coast. That had come about partly because a success- 
ful producer of musical shows had made a high bid for Salt- 
air, their Palm Beach cottage; partly because their close 
friends, the Ogden Dunhams, had become heavily inter- 
ested in the Belleclaire Hotel venture and had discovered 
the Gulf shore. Anyway, they had made the change, given 
up the Casino gatherings and the Coconut Grove tea 
dances, and had built the Jasmines, halfway between the 
ornate grounds of the Belleclaire and the absurd little town 
of Sandspur. 

True, the Dunhams soon sold out to a Chicago syndicate, 
and the development of Druid Manor halted and lan- 
guished, leaving the Sinclair Jenkses stranded in a half- 
finished residential park where only here and there was the 
monotony of vacant lots broken by friendly roof lines, and 
dependent for social diversion on a hotel. Of course the 
Jenkses did the right thing. They leased the Jasmines and 
followed the Dunhams to the Riviera. They did that for 
three winters. ° 

Then they came back, for various reasons. A French 
landlord, wincing under the behavior of the france, doubled 
the rent of their villa; they had shivered through a Janu- 
ary and February as wretchedly cold and wet as Cannes 
had ever known; and Sinclair’s asthma had been growing 
worse. So here they were again, to find that Sandspur had 
changed its name to San Gloria, had made its narrow brick 
streets into wide asphalted boulevards, was boasting a ten- 
story hotel, and was stretching itself in rows of pretentious 


| 
CROY 


bungalows far beyond its old borders, 

words, the boom had come. 
) It might be thrilling for some, but to §) 
| Jenks it was all rather tiresome—this i, 
“of building and rebuilding, buying and gs) 
streets congested with motor cars, most oj 
hung about with booster banners; band, 
trucks going by, | 
out announcement 
opening of new guj 
sions with free-fish- 
vitations to all and se, 
sidewalks \ 


to buttonhole you « 
slightest pretext or 


Manor a quiet and { 
sive suburb. Doze; 
homes had sprung uy; 
absence, dozens mora 
in process of constr} 
Almost under his } 
windows a cement } 
ground and chugged, 
trucks of plumber) 
electricians and pi 
barred him from his own driveway, ns 
and carpenters squatted under hisé 
to eat their noonday luncheons. Maj 
Way, where the plumosas had 
amazingly tall, was being used asa 
for the main traffic, and at all hours 
less procession of touring cars wi 
past—mud-splashed, baggage-ladere 
filled with travel-stained, road-wea? 
gonauts from all quarters of the co) 
Quite ordinary-looking persons, mi 
them. > 
The hotel clientele had changed, 
not for the better. The nouveau i 
had found it. You could tell by tt 
their women dressed—afternoon goys 
morning, dinner rings at luncheon,| 
cloaks at teatime—or by the mei) 
found their way into your golf four 
Crude-spoken, pushful, sat 
viduals, many of them small-townt 
nates making their first winter» 
. splurge. They had caught the et 
fever. Between shots they talked of good buys : 
development syndicates; boasted of quick turnove 
profits. They urged Sinclair Jenks to get in on {i 
that—without other result than to make him miss | 
shot more frequently than usual. 
He decided that this land craze had vulgariz 
countrymen more than anything that had happene( 
the introduction of moving pictures. If they wis! 
speculate, why not stick to the stock market? Or ii 
gambling was what they were after, roulette tables 
be found in the better resorts. They might play 
the races if they couldn’t learn bridge. Mr. Jenks 
was not averse to risking a thousand or so on marg 
stacking chips on a number until it came, to cutting 
modest game at five or ten cents a point. In fact, he! 
counted these pastimes as part of a gentleman’s by 
routine. 4 
But this wild scramble for building lots, acreag 
ness property—it was all conducted in such a hecticn 
ner, sO»many common persons were getting into ° 
methods seemed so boisterous, that he could not) 
himself even to become familiar with the details. ] 
derstood that the majority of these deals were ! 
paper transactions. Plungers bought on a shoe strin) 
up trifling amounts as binders, depended on resé 
make first payments, and when they made a killin’ 
the world about it through the medium of the local® 
papers; a haphazard, unregulated sort of g e that 
not appeal to a true sportsman. is 
Sinel / 
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And it was almost with disgust that 
learned who some of the big winners were. — 
Krulls, for one; a sheep-faced, slouchy-mann 
who had drifted into Sandspur a few years ag 
bama or Tennessee and established a combined 
and pool room on the main street. But the boo 
taken him, he had sold his equity in the fifty- 
something like ninety thousand, and now they were” 
ing a new bank there; while Krulls, arrayed in 
golfing togs, drove about in an expensive limousine. 
there was Murck, who had kept such an Un 


be 


s 


ore. One of the natives, Murck, a Florida 
all, gaunt, sallow, and apparently with no more 
9 hana hound doginthesun. Yet Murck had gone 
4 dolitics, been elected to the city council just as a 
e streets were being laid out, bought while the buy- 
sod; and now he was said to be worth well over 
7 ion. 

ere many others of whom similar tales of sudden 
re told. Some of the stories Mr. Jenks believed, 
ed not. But almost everyone in Sandspur seemed 
e/me into it. He read their names on huge signs, 
jlettered on the windows of elaborately furnished 
4 offices—Tinker, the dentist; Skinner, the milk- 
Witers, who had managed the fish market on the 
ds even that Swede, Olsen, who used to come in 
yittle citrus grove driving a mule and peddling 
\) the silliest part of it was that they were all pros- 
fe had heard of at least a dozen who had been 
trope during the previous summer. Ten of them 
si Paris and had dined and wined at a famous 
aq, spreading the fame of San Gloria. Persons who 
9 n their shirt sleeves a few years ago, to whom a 
J ksonville or Tampa was an event. Rollins, who 
ged the building of the new commercial hotel. 
Jenks remembered Rollins as smirking at him 
eid the counter of a hole-in-the-wall cigar and 


- jazing of all, however, had been the swift rise to 
f the Biglers, and their confounded impudence 
i; and occupying such a gaudy residence directly 
‘way. The Biglers! Over the rim of his coffee 
cir Jenks stared indignantly at a grilled balcony 
saninglessly from a towerlike excrescence that 
ed above the eaves. 
pb t the same moment a flivver taxi stopped in 
‘2 Jasmines, just out of sight from the breakfast- 
‘ows. From the taxi stepped a young man who 
le with a suitcase, a golf bag and a heavy winter 
it o he must have arrived from the North by the 
‘ain; an alert, quick-motioned young man. He 
n good shoulders and a not unpleasing face. 
n paid the driver, he started up the brick walk, 
‘for a curious look at the Bigler mansion. Then, 
(rant smile, he shrugged his shoulders and went 
ning the screen door unfastened, he pushed in, 
s luggage in the hallway, whistled and strode 
jeakfast room. 
yChaun-cey!”’ exclaimed Mrs. Sinclair Jenks, 
(astonishment by fluttery action of her soft 
@s. When they had kissed and Chauncey 
matted on the back, he held out a hand to 


@inclair! How is my respected stepfather?”’, 


He was rewarded by a limp handshake. ‘“‘You’ve 
lost another position, have you, Chauncey?” 

“Relinquished is the exact word, sir, for this time 
I chucked the job before the job chucked me.” 

“But, my dear!’’ protested Mrs. Jenks. 

“Quite so, mother. 
A rash, impetuous, un- 
grateful act; especially 
after all the pains Sin- 
clair took to get me 
placed in his famous 
relative’s firm. But, 
you see, I had just dis- 
covered that as a bond 
salesman I was a total 
loss. I was worse at 
that than as a banker 
orabroker. No, finance 
is not for me. Besides, 
tramping around the 
slushy sidewalks of 
New York, when I 
knew my fond parents 
had a perfectly good home in Florida —— 
Well, I ask you?” 

The brown eyes became even softer as 
they regarded him. ‘“‘You are a spoiled, 
good-for-nothing boy; and I am ashamed to 
say that I’m delighted to see you.” 

“Part of which I can indorse,”’ said Sin- 
clair Jenks, “‘but I beg leave to dissemble 
somewhat my joy at your coming.” 

“Oh, naturally. I had a hunch you wouldn’t be crazy 
about having me drop in on you. That’s why I didn’t 
wire. I don’t insist on being greeted as the prodigal son, 
either. No veal, please. I say, though, I could manage 
scrambled eggs and bacon, or something like that.” 

Mrs. Jenks promptly tinkled a silver bell. ‘Another 
plate, Yoshi. And Mr. Chauncey will have his eggs scram- 
bled, with bacon.” 

The family reunion progressed along the lines with which 
it started. Between Mrs. Jenks and her son there was a 
quick exchange of intimate gossip. As for Sinclair Jenks, 
he sat somewhat silent except for occasional wheezes. A 
tall, hawk-nosed, grayish man of rather aristocratic bear- 
ing, if I know what I mean; a trifle severe as to expression. 

“H-m-m!”’ Mr. Jenks cleared his throat and eyed his 
stepson through shell-rimmed spectacles. “May I ask if 
you have any definite plans?” 

“Absolutely. I mean to shoot 
some golf and see if I can’t break 
into this real-estate game my- 
self. Why couldn’t I sell lots as 
well as the next one?” 

““Chaun-cey! How clever of 
you!” And Mrs, Sinclair Jenks 
fluttered her eyes. 

“But not strikingly 
original,’’ commented 
Mr. Jenks. ‘I am told 
that almost one thousand 
young men have arrived 


Billy Murck’s Stare Turned to a Scowl. 
He Was Off. Chauncey, Too, Had Seen 
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Throwing in the Gear, 


here within the last three months, each possessed of the 
same bright idea.” 

Chauncey waved a piece of toast and smiled his frank 
smile. 

“Then no one can possibly object to one more. I shall 
mingle with the throng, try my luck. The worst I can 
do will be to add another brilliant failure to my scintillat- 
ing string. But golf first. How’s your game, Sinclair?” 

“Please, Chaun-cey!’’ begged his mother. 

“T retract. The ninety-and-nine mark still unattained, 
I take it? We will drop the painful subject. But tell me 
about the boom. Seems to have hit little old Sandspur 
with a bang Beg pardon, it’s San Gloria now, isn’t 
it? Why, I shall need a guide to show me around the place. 
All these new houses in the Manor too. Who lives in all 
of ’em?”’ 

Mr. Jenks shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘We have not as yet 
made their acquaintance.” 

“Anyway, they’re putting up some freaky shacks. 
This one across the way is a knock-out, a regular eye- 
dazzler. Surely you know who has moved in there?’”’ 

Mrs. Sinclair Jenks lifted both her plump hands and 
groaned. Mr. Jenks snorted. 

“As bad as all that, are they?’’ asked Chauncey. 

“Tf I tell you who they really are,” said his mother, 
“will you promise to believe?”’ 

“But why shouldn’t I?” 

“Wait! Do you remember the Biglers?”’ 

Chauncey tried, but shook his head. 

“Where I sometimes sent you for lettuce or green peas; 
an unpainted cottage on Seminole Road, one with all the 
bougainvillea growing over the roof,’’ she suggested. 

“Oh, yes! The lady market gardener with the restful 
husband and the unlaundered children. That’s so. Those 
were the Biglers. What’s become of ’em?”’ 

Mrs. Sinclair Jenks 
spread despairing 
fingers. ‘‘Ici! Our 
neighbors!”’ 

“No! Oh,Isay! Not 
really the Biglers?”’ 

“One and all, my 
dear. We found them 
here when we came 
down.” 

“But how—where 
did they get it?”’ 

“Tt is quite simple. 
Three years ago their 
little patch of muck 
land was on the edge 
of town, today it is al- 
most in the heart of 
it—business property. 
They sold for some 
enormous figure, in- 
vested and reinvested, 
and here they dre.” 
She was almost dra- 
matic about it. 

Chauncey chuckled. 
“Well, well! That’s 
going some for the 
Biglers, I should say. 

(Continued on 
Page 170) 


Sinclair Jenks Took the 
Fountain Pen and 
Looked Somewhat Bewil« 
dered at His Wife. “‘I—I 
Suppose it Would Mean 
Our Own Villa at Cannes, 
‘My Dear,’’ He Suggested 
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MORY GANTZ 
H l strode swiftly to the 

front door of the 
Spitzbarth home and 
knocked loudly. When 
Miss Elma Spitzbarth 
opened it, he gracefully 
swept off his straw sailor 
with his right hand, gal- 
lantly bestowed upon her 
the spray of lilacs with his 
left, casually tossed his hat 
upon the hatrack with his 
right, then elegantly pock- 
eting both right and left, 
casually acknowledged the 
introduction to the cousin 
from Kansas. 

At least that was what 
he did some two dozens of 
times in his imagination, 
which happened to be the 
largest imagination in But- 
house County. What he 
really did when he reached 
the large square house upon 
the corner was to pass it 
without looking in its direc- 
tion, steam around the ad- 
joining block and approach 
itfrom therear. Itoccurred 
to Emory as he paused in 
the lee of the family orchard 
that one could gain ingress 
as gallantly and as casually 
through the side porch as 
through the front; he cal- 
culated that a dozen steps, 
roughly, would land him 
beside the door. But he 
took the dozen steps nei- 
ther roughly nor smoothly. 
His hand was upon the 
latch of the gate when his 
eyes beheld an apparition 
upon the porch which had 
seemed so empty. A small 
figure in white had materi- 
alized from behind the Vir- 
ginia creeper, its tiny hands 
clawing into each other 
and its large dark eyes 
burning down upon Emory 
with evident terror. 

For an instant Emory’s 
body, mind and spirit re- 
mained suspended. Then his fingers slithered from the 
latch. He adjusted his new bow tie and walked on. 

This must be the cousin from Kansas then. And he 
knew what was the matter with her; he had recognized the 
symptoms. He had heard her gasp and he had answered 
gasp with gasp. Proceeding around the block once more, 
the calves of his legs drew stiff in indignation. Why did the 
girl have to be small and dark when she should have been 
large and blond like her cousin Elma? Oh, of course not 
so beautiful as her cousin Elma, who had been created 
only a trifle lower than the angels, but at least she might 
have conformed to some of the laws of kinship. And why 
did she have to be bashful? He detested bashful people. 
It had been enough to unnerve a man! 

But he still held to his original intention of entering that 
house gracefully, casually, gallantly and elegantly. He had 
never before been invited to one of Miss Elma’s company 
suppers and he intended so to deport himself that he 
would never again be omitted. He bought a half-dozen 
eggs. 

There was a third door to the Spitzbarth home and it 
gave upon Mrs. Spitzbarth in manifold action. She turned 
at Emory’s tread upon the porch, potato masher in one 
hand, peach-tree switch in the other. The latter she shook 
threateningly toward several small Spitzbarth scions who 
were sprouting from her skirts. 

‘‘Leave loose from me! How can I make this stylish 
supper with you hanging? . Here’s Emory now; he’ll be 
telling preacher how you badger me and he won’t be leaving 
you go on Sunday school no more. Git aways out now!” 

Emory advanced casually and elegantly. 

“‘Mom gives you dare fur to sample her pullet eggs,’’ he 
observed, and had the repentant grace to vent perspiration 
behind his ears. 

“But lilaes ain’t eggs,’ puzzled Mrs. Spitzbarth. 

Emory snatched back the lilacs and extended the bag. 


“‘Why Ain’t You Ever Coming to Heitwille No More?” 


“Well, now, that’s some clever of your mom and I say 
my thanks. You look awful tony, Emory. Was that the 
new shirt your mom was making you? Now shut up and 
be quiet!”” This latter with a deft thrust of her toe toward 
a cradle in which a recent annual vented pink rage. “It 
looks grand, and here I up and told her she’d never get it 
out of that two yards. But what is it at your shoes? They 
look so outwards.”’ 

‘It’s new style,’ began Emory pridefully; then purpled 
down and began snatching at the shoe strings. 

“You got the right shoe onto the wrong foot, ain’t?” 
laughed Mrs. Spitzbarth, and added penetratingly, “‘I bet 
now you was seeing some girl in place of the shoe strings. 
But don’t go changing them off in here. Go and set onto 
the porch and you kids take and go along with.” 

Encompassed by this cloud of witnesses, Emory, shoe 
in hand, limped to the discarded sofa upon the porch. 
Solemn and absorbed, his audience fought silently for 
position as Emory unlaced the other shoe. He strove to 
hold his head rigid so that his freshly larded pompadour 
should not break loose; but it did break loose and fell in a 
black jungle over his eyes. At that instant there was a gasp 
from the corner. Emory answered it with gasp and sprang 
to his feet. The cousin again! What did she have to haunt 
all the porches for? Scarcely taller than the dasher of the 
churn behind which she was palpitating, her little face 
swirling red looked not unlike a crimson bud trembling 
upon its stem. Swifter than thought, Emory snatched a 
pink-gingham cushion from the sofa and dropped it 
chastely upon his exposed socks. Rising above this pink 


pedestal, he felt that he was being burned to death by the- 


two eyes which seemed unable to remove themselves from 
his, just as he seemed unable to remove his own from them. 
They stood clinch-locked in mutual panic. 

“‘Was you ready, Emory? Did you get your feet changed 
off?’’ clarioned Mrs. Spitzbarth. ‘‘And, say, did mister 


*‘No!’’ Panted Emory, While the Last Fiicker 
of Intelligence Fled His Harried Eye 


give you the job . 
newspaper?” 


strong within him, si 
than himself, 
his immediate horr 
dicament, wrenche 
about and shot a; 
glint into his gray 
eyes. 
“Nol” he ‘shouté 
mused, he kicked 
pink-gingham ey 
“Anyways, not yi 
said stubbornly 
looked, without 
at the little white 
tion skittering past} 
in at the kitchen d 
“Well, ain’t th 
ever?”’ exclaimec 
Spitzbarth in disp 
indignation. “Here 
went and told mis’ 
could set them ty; 
good as any other | 
don’t take no special 
I told Spitzbarth, 
Emory feels fur it, 
him—why, Anni 
ain’t you in the par 
tin’? Goin alon 
Scared, that’s what 
elucidated Mrs. si 
“Them foreign p} 
where she lives ij) 
give much folks. }{ 
here newspapel| 
Don’t leave Spit: 
make a discourager! 
you. Write him off 
oncet in a while. } 
bound to pri i 
if he don’t | 
usual wit 
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supper is q 
table and if 


coming out! 
a’ready that two yards would squinch her. 
then go tell Elmie you’re here a’ready.” — 
The shirt was blue; he saw it through red 
sult was a horrid purple effect ruffling out abo 
band. He dived at it with both fists and sp 
feminine eyes of Mrs. Spitzbarth. In the dinin 
girt himself in agony. If it had happened ¢ 
would hinder it from happening again? E 
dare, even, to hoist his food? His eyes roam 
saucers of jam and jelly spreads, pink and 
gleamed back at him like curious waiting 
He raised his arms cautiously; he felt the 
ment slipping upward, slipping upward; it 
with fiendish gusto. Emory dropped both 2 
into a trance of despair. He turned slowly and¢ 
the side door. Life has its bitter moments. 
Up rose, above the vocal din across the 
voice of Miss Elma Spitzbarth, ‘‘ Well, I 
here a’ready. I bet you have awful hungry, 
wonders me if mom ain’t ——” j 
Emory groaned sharply as at an actual 
always stabbing him, always blithely forget 
weren’t all there! He’d show them—he’ 
He rammed his shirt beneath his trouser 
high, strode into the hall. 
Two. steps and he shied so sharply 
cracked against the front door. From t 
walnut hatrack against which her ebbin 
stranded her, darted athwart his path 
Stung aslant, Emory gazed at the co 
unstrung and malevolent. He started f 
started for the door. He stopped. Sh 
started together. Both made it in a 
Jammed between the unyielding sides of the porta? 
gling and clawing, finally, with a simultaneous hea ; 
burst widely into the room. Burst widely intoa m4 


i 
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yand laughter, burst suffocatingly into a phantas- 
i¢f colors and swaying bodies. 

‘ came up for air feebly scratching at his middle. 
-¢) the fact that his arms had been pinioned, the 
yas in position. He even essayed a weak smile 


he said. He went about the room clutching atthe 
issels, and saying, ‘‘ Aw.”’ 

htess did not display the tact which the occasion 
m to have demanded. She was a full-patterned 
and golden. Her round blue eyes rolled now like 

js squeezin’ her!’”’ she shrieked. ‘‘Now, Emory, 

t ever have conceited you was anyhow such 


he was leaving him!”’ giggled Effie Yancey. 
ome tough bird, our Emmie is,’”’ commented the 
istifer Holzappel, pretender in chief to Miss 
vor. 
ere seated at the table at last, the twelve of 
'e ten saucers of spreads were staring at Emory 
jous and unwinking. But Emory stared back 
entary assurance. The tablecloth did it. Accus- 
his own home to the cold implacability ‘of oil- 
soft linen flowing down over his apprehensive 
med a veritable mantle of charity which hid for 
| his delinquencies from his world. Grace was 
iid Emory reached with confident fingers for the 
up and the tablespoon in front of his plate. 
ately he felt a sharp dig in his left side. Spoon 
| he jerked nervously about. He had the ‘sensa- 
ling into two dark troubled wells waiting to re- 
Two imploring lips warned softly, ‘‘It’s gravy 
/e cousin from Kansas ground her palms and 
ar eyes. The spoon clattered from Emory’s 
le hoisted the bowl of gravy from his plate as 
aad been poison. 
id the thin elbow which had warned him, he 
wwner, he hated himself, he hated the excellent 
Jishes rotated in giddy succession. He cut vi- 
jo the ten saucers of spreads, as they eyed him 
tr. instant from the hollow of his palm. The pork, 
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chicken, wienerwurst and sausage all tasted as though 
carved from the same wooden animal. He could not spoon 
enough sugar into his coffee to sweeten it. Miss Elma had 
seated Gustifer Holzappel next to herself—at the far end 
from him! 

He said no word throughout the meal. This was not re- 
markable, however; for in that forthright community the 
tongue was supposed to attend to but one of its functions 
at a time; when it ate, it ate; when it talked, it talked; it 


‘did not adulterate its food with spurious conversation. 


After the meal would come an interval of glazed stupefac- 
tion when it rested for a space from both labors. 

Emory was approaching this semicomatose interim when 
the appalling thing happened. He had consumed his cur- 
rant pie and his apple pie and was.gazing meditatively 
upon the slice of six-layer cake upon his plate, when a cus- 
tard pie came frothing and quivering his way. All was lost, 
custard was his favorite pie. With a single deft thrust, he 
knifed the six-layer quandary over the edge of his plate, 
ladled off a segment of the custard, then, with a wary 
glance about, edged a thumb beneath the table toward a 
restraining button. 

The thumb paused in its cruise while Emory’s eyes 
gleamed strangely and moisture gathered upon his upper 
lip. He had encountered loose fabric billowing about his 
middle! Shudders zigzagged his spine. With eyes dis- 
traught he began reefing in the fabric. Once his elbow 
rammed the small cousin severely; he did not care, she 
had rammed him. He had some difficulty in thrusting the 
last of the cloth beneath his trouser band. He tested it 
with cautious intake of breath; and felt assuring convic- 
tion that everything would hold. 

Everything did. The guests were beginning to rise, and 
with a last drooling glance at the pie, Emory began to rise 
too. As he did so, the pie seemed to hop toward him. 
Startled by this phenomenon he jerked and the pie jerked. 
He felt himself tightly held—he could not straighten—the 
tablecloth was crawling up his middle—with a gulp he 
flung himself frantically erect—and chaos crashed about 
his ears. 

More correctly, chaos crashed about his feet. Something 
sharp struck one instep and the other. A dozen dishes 
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seemed to have pitched viciously at him and were now 
rolling and tumbling and cracking about the floor. With a 
hoarse gasp of horror, he realized that he had mistaken the 
tablecloth for his shirt. Cries of terror, shouts of laughter 
were hurtling at him from all sides—before him was the 
side door—with a frenzied kick at a red saucer eye which 
had landed miraculously upright and was winking at him 
from the floor, he made for the door and slammed it behind 
him. 

He was fumbling for the latch at the wrong side of the 
gate, when something again seemed to be pulling him 
down. In panic he jerked about, mouthing, and had the 
instant conviction that the thing which was pulling him 
down was not the hand which was tugging valiantly at his 
arm, but two dark troubled wells into which he seemed to 
be plunging headlong. 

“Tt wasn’t nothing,”’ pleaded the cousin from Kansas. 
“Don’t go feeling bad ower it. Dishes ain’t nothing. It 
could be a joke.”’ 

Emory flung from her and leaped the gate. 

Like all wounded things, he made for the first dark 
covert. Some time later he found himself wedged into the 
corner of an empty box car upon a siding. He was not 
thinking particularly; he was not feeling particularly; he 
was merely quivering when he first realized where he was, 
and he must have lain there quivering for a long time. 

It seemed a hiatus in his life, that interim in the box car 
when his mind lay inert save when it recoiled from its own 
distracted images; when his body lay inert save when it 
startled violently at some small nocturnal sound as at a 
crash of crockery; but those moments were, in reality, 
the most important of Emory’s life. For his soul had 
bestirred itself, there in the darkness of that box car it was 
beginning to weave its cocoon. 

Oh, yes, that was what had been the matter with Emory. 
For the human spirit is like a little white worm, it must 
have its cocoon in which to be protected. It is not a crea- 
ture of this world; it is loaned for a space from another, 
and it has no natural covering. It must have the outer 
shell, the other self, behind which to hide from the coldness 
and the gibes, else it will be broken utterly. The wise man 

(Continued on Page 136) 


Emory Felt That He Was Being Burned to Death by the Two Eyes Which Seemed Unable to Remove Themselves From His 
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HINTZ 
Taha atoce | 
china! 


How quickly 
those two de- 
lightful words 
transport us 
into the eight- 
eenth cen- 
tury, the most 
attractive pe- 
riod in our Co- 
lonial history, 
the period that 
appeals to us 
more strongly 
than the ear- 
lier primitive 
times which 
prepared the 
way for the 
American 
Golden Age. 

Lt wis eo 
to bewondered 
at that Aus- 
tin Dobson’s 
enchanting 
ballades, ron- 
dels and ron- 
deaux found 
their first large 
and appreciative audience on this side of the Atlantic sev- 
eral years before their vogue began in England, for there 
is good reason for this. 

It was in the eighteenth century that we reached the 
climax of our Colonial prosperity and we always enjoy 
anything that will help us to reconstruct that period through 
our imaginations. Heirlooms of many kinds survive to tell 
us that our ancestors lived ele- 
gantly and that the eighteenth 
century, despite its formal 
courtesies and elaborate 
manners, is not too far 
away for us to con- 
nect with it intelli- 
gently. The mere 
mention of such 
words as Rane- 
lagh, Vauxhall, the 
Pump Room at Cee 
Bath, spinets and wits 
tambour frames, mt 
bagwigs and flow- ‘t 
ered dresses, sedan 
chairs and link- 
boys, tea and snuff, 
lace wrist ruffles and 
sword knots, ombre and 
quadrille, patch boxes and 
mouches, Ramillie ties and 
cocked hats, ridottos and assem- 
blies, minuets and gavottes, 
Chippendale and Spode, Heppelwhite and Wedgwood, 
chintz and china is sufficient to project the roll of 
pictures that we have in our mind’s eye, ready and 
willing to be released at a moment’s notice and at the 
slightest provocation. 


Al Statue of Franklin, Labeted 
Washington — Staffordshire 
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Scanning the Glass of Fashion 


TN THE eighteenth century, when the rage for china 
reached such a point that china mania became a 
favorite theme for satirists, the craze, naturally enough, 
crossed the Atlantic. Contemporary travelers have 
noted many times that our Colonial ancestors were very 
eager to keep up with the fashions of London. They 
were very successful, too, in doing so; and the flame 
of this ambition was continually fanned by the manu- 
facturers and merchants, who were just as eager then as 
now to keep a little stream of American money flowing 
into their coffers. Consequently, the managers of the 
newly established china factories created and main- 
tained a substantial market in the New World. 

The quantity of old English china that still exists— 
some of it in the possession of descendants of the original 
purchasers and some of it in museums throughout the 
country—is remarkable and would be of itself quite 
sufficient to suggest to us that the importations were 
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A Washington Plate, 
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larger than is commonly supposed. We have, however, 
other evidence as well. Inventories of wealthy citizens in 
both Southern and Northern colonies describe possessions 
that have long gone the way of all perishable goods; and 
advertisements in the Colonial newspapers frequently give 
long lists of the newest china—as they did of every other 
kind of goods—on its arrival from England. 

When the Neptune, the Jupiter, the Charming Rachel, 
the Edward, the Manchester, the Albany, or whatever the 
name of the brig might be, dipped her bow through the 
Narrows and furled her sails in the serene harbor of New 
York—just as beautiful, though very different from the 
animated harbor of today—the newspapers would an- 
nounce that James Gilliland, of Wall Street, John J. Roose- 
velt, of Maiden Lane, Henry Wilmot, of Hanover Square, 
or George Bell, of Bayard Street, was displaying a choice 
assortment of china and earthenware of the newest fashion; 
and as this was the period when Chelsea, Derby, Bow, 
Worcester, Leeds, Liverpool, Swansea, Lowestoft and 
other works were in full activity, and when Wedgwood, 
Astbury, Whieldon, Spode, Turner, Minton and other 
Staffordshire potters were at the height of their inventive- 
ness, we can make a pretty safe guess as to what the latest 
fashion implied. 

Yet it is not all guesswork for us, because sometimes the 
lists are quite explicit. Let us look at some of the importa- 
tions as they arrive: Some beautiful ornamental chim- 
ney china; birds 
and baskets of 
flowers for the 
tops of bookcases; 
English Delft; 
green, agate, 
tortoise-shell, 
Tunbridge, Porto 
Bello, cream- 
colored, sprigged, 
quilted, pine- 
apple and cauli- 
flower, melon 
ware; elegant sets of 

Dresden tea-table 

china and orna- 

mental jars and 

figures deco- 

rated in the 

} highest 

taste; blue 

and white landscape gilded; very handsome 

red-china teapots— Wedgwood’s; black-and- 

white ribbed and engraved china and pen- 
ciled china. 

Consequently, when Miss Sally Tippet 
looked over the morning paper in 1757 or 


A Liverpool Jug 


PHOTOS. BY COURTESY OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 
Penn’s Treaty With the Indians, 


Mulberry on White Chintz or Penciled Calico 
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thereabouts — 
just as eagerly 
as Miss Dor- 
othy Manhat- 
tan looks over 
hers in this 
year of grace, 
1926, to find 
out where she 
can buy a 
$6000 mink 
coat for $2500, 
or the latest 
sport suit and 
tiny cloche hat 
from Paris— 
she would 
probably de- 
cide to have a 
look at the at- 
tractive new 
importations 
before they 
were picked 
over and while 
the day was 
fresh and fair. 

So, tying in 
a neat little 
bow the 
cherry-colored 
ribbons on her 
large and coquettish white chip hat, adorned with {; 
red rose at the side, and throwing her buff-silk ¢} 
cloak around her shoulders, she would trip forth in }; 
heeled shoes to do a little shopping in Hanover Squi 
the very particular desire of seeing those new silks; 
lemon-colored paduasoys, those striped lute-strin 
green-and-white peelong satins and those watere 
ribbons which Sidney Breese had mentioned in ai 
tisement as airy as his name, but very cleverly pl 
trap the feminine taste. 


A Statue of George Washi 
Staffordshire 
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A Rendezvous on a Day Long Gone’ 


N HER way to Mr. Breese’s, our New York bel! 
surely drop in to examine Mr. Wilmot’snew chi) 
indeed, she might even be persuaded to purchase, 
there, a little Bow or Chelsea shepherdess, with ’ 
flowered and looped-up skirt, dainty buckled slipp 
bodice and gay little hat stuck at a pert angleona P 
coiffure. 
Perhaps, while pricing a cauliflower teapot or jl 
Wedgwood’s new cream-colored queen’s ware 
pink Spc 
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By THURSTON 


PHOTOS. BY AGE-LIS, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


,ost precious time lost when you realize that 
# :conds count in the successful presentation of 
after trick in my opening routine just failed 
ght punch. 

lost them, George, but we will get them 
¥ spered to my faithful colored helper, who has 

| for twenty-seven years. 

a :treme case. It required vigorous and prompt 
t I decided on an expedient I only employ in 
gévies—a risky piece of business. I was doing 
fird trick when this resolution came to me. 
pions in the audience had named three of the 
Win the trick when I stopped short and fixed 
pi a good-natured-looking man in the aisle seat 
aw. 
=|2 a moment, please,’ I said. Then I walked 
the runway to the genial-faced stranger and 
Tell, is it really you, Jake? Goodness, I’m 
2;u! It’s been fifteen years since I left you in 


Ai Most Important Trick of All 


AD at me in astonishment, while the eyes 
ne were riveted upon the tableau. Would 
_ this little byplay, I wondered. Would he 
@) iat I was driving at and would he rise to it? 
in a flash. 

is countenance brightened and his hearty 
omed all over the theater, as he said, extend- 
“Why, Thurston, it’s been nearly twenty 


ne family, Jake?” I asked. ‘‘Come back and 
ne show.” 
judged my man. For several minutes before 
_from the stage, I had scanned the faces of 
trying to select the right man for this rather 
of diverting their attention from the faulty, 
on of the performance. And now that the 
ved its purpose I hastened back to the stage. 
, ladies and gentlemen, for the delay; but 
ep shaking the hand of my old friend and 


‘as what I wanted—and had expected. This 
Miappening, ostensibly no part of the show 
an in its appeal, had caused them to forget 


Mr. Thurston's Famous Levitation Illusion 


the earlier lapses. It had also given the members of the 
cast a chance to recover their poise. The remainder of the 


performance went over big. 


The hardest task of all for the magician is to create just 
such a friendly feeling as I have described in this case. It is 
the most important trick he carries in his bag. While I 
have said the public likes to be fooled and pays to be 
fooled, it should be borne in mind that most grown-ups go 
to a performance of the black art with a chip on their shoul- 
der, waiting for the conjurer to commit a blunder which 


puts the joke on himself or to de- 
ride him for his failure to deceive. 
In other words, you might say that 
the public likes to be fooled if it 
is well done, and resents it if the 
execution is clumsy. 

There is an utter lack of the 
warmth of feeling which radiates 
across the footlights to other 
classes of entertainers. Where a 
comedian or tragedian may pro- 
ceed with his entertainment in 
a normal manner, taking it for 
granted that the audience is al- 
ready sold to him, the magician’s 
first task always is to sell his per- 
formance and himself to the spec- 
tators. The human touch is his 
open sesame. 

I have spent thirty-five years in 
the acknowledged business of fool- 
ing the people. No man that ever 
lived can fool all the people all the 
time, not even he whose life spe- 
cialty it is to study and produce 
illusions that are too quick for the 
eye or seldom discernible to it. All 
through the summer months, our 
off season, I devote my time to 
synchronizing human dexterity 
with mechanical chicanery in pur- 
suit of stunts which are bewilder- 
ing. 

During the playing season I 
exhibit the finished article on 
the stage, backed by a company 


fects; he does it himself. 
direct—his duties are of a different kind; no plot, no 


trained to work in 
fifths of seconds. 
Every human and 
every mechanical 
agency has been 
perfected to the 
nth degree to pre- 
vent detection; 
and then at the 
most unexpected 
moment the whole 
thing will be re- 
vealed to some 
watchful eye, per- 
haps the eye of the 
merest mite of a 
youngster. It hap- 
pens about once a 
month. 


On His Own 


HE magic bus- 

iness is dis- 
tinetly a one-man 
enterprise. I say 
this with full ap- 
preciation of the 
splendid support 
given to me by the 
corps of men and 
women who work 
so faithfully and 
capably to put our 
performance 
across. I could not 
get along without 
these competent 
assistants, and yet 
we cannot escape 
the fact that the 
magician himself 
is the whole show. 
There is no stage 
producer to select 
and build his ef- 
There is no stage manager to 


regular lines or story to adhere to, no cut-and-dried routine 


Abdul, the Hindu Who Assists Thurston, 
Performing an Indian Fire Trick 


to follow. The talk he uses is his own, a running fire of 
“patter’’ which must be changed and adjusted to meet 
each situation as it develops. The tricks are his own or 
those purchased from a predecessor. 

From the moment he sets out in his quest for artistic 
recognition until he finds himself at the head of his own 
company, if he ever does, the magician goes it absolutely 


on his own. Few of them travel 
far, for there is little room at the 
top. I have often thought it is 
the very freedom magicians are 
allowed in the production of their 
performances and this lack of re- 
sponsibility to anyone except 
themselves, which is the cause of 
so many failures. 

First impressions are never more 
lasting than they are in a magic 
show. Let me disclose some of the 
methods I employ to make the get- 
away favorable. The preparations 
for the night performance start at 
seven o’clock sharp. Every piece 
of apparatus is in its exact posi- 
tion. The electrician is standing 
beside the switchboard, ready to 
signal the carpenter in the flies for 
the raising of the curtain. Hun- 
dreds of details have been care- 
fully looked after by the thirty-two 
members of my company. The 
stage is set. The orchestra is play- 
ing. ‘‘Five minutes’ has been 
called by Fritz, my stage manager, 
who has been with me for nine- 
teen years. 

Promptly at two minutes before 
the time for the curtain to rise, I 
walk on the stage—and never be- 
fore, for that is the most nerve- 
racking part of the show, just 
before the curtain. I’ll confess 

(Continued on Page 124) 
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“How Can it be a Winter Resort When it Ain’t Got No Winter, Billy? Answer Me That’’ 


HAT you need, Mr. Snowber,”’ said 
y y Doctor Slivovitz, lowering his weapons, 
“is a rest from business.”’ 

I smiled in his face, pitying him, and me too. 
A doctor like that would tell an escaped convict 
to try and keep out in the open air. Resting from business 
was what ailed me. I was in the real-estate game then, 
too—if you know anybody wants a lot in a winter resort, 
either hot or cold, give me a ring at Thirty-fourth Street— 
and I hadn’t done enough business in the last four months 
to keep me in cigars. 

“Do you drink?”’ he said, opening a cabinet. 

“T don’t mind,” I said. 

“Cut it out,” he said, writing me a prescription for dry 
toast and hot water. 

“Take this before and after meals, doctor,” I asked, 
reading, “or how?” 

“That’s your meals,” he said, crossing me again. 
“You’ve got to get some of that off you.”’ And he poked 
me on the belt buckle, which was located at that time about 
two feet in front of my backbone. “Rest and exercise. 
I’d advise you to run down to Florida for a few weeks; 
you'll be able to play a good game of golf down there at 
this season.”’ 

“Tf I can,” I said, ‘it’s a wonderful climate.’’ I never 
had a golf stick in my hand in my life. Oh, I’m quite 
athletic, but bicycling is my game; I did .29 for the quar- 
ter against Kramer at the Vailsburg track in 1903, and 
I’ve kept up with it, too, never missing the six-day race in 
the Garden. Still, if one doesn’t ride himself, it is not the 
same thing, and I’d put on weight. But I was not yet so 
lost to self-respect as to take to outdoor billiards and call 
it athletics. Not but what it would have been a good thing 
for me. When I rode a dead heat with Jimmy Michaels at 
Newark, I weighed a hundred and forty-six. Good grief, 
me a hundred and forty-six! I weigh that much now with 


y Thomas MeMorrow 
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only one foot on. I met Charley Clarke at the Garden— 
you remember Charley; he held the record for the third 
and the half against time unpaced, and believe me, Char- 
ley’s no sylph nowadays either—and he said, ‘‘ Harry, you 
look like somebody put the foot pump to you!” He’sa 
ecard. But golf would be a blow-out. 

I got into my clothes and went out in the street. The 
first of the gang I met was Lew Bright—he’s developing 
Bright Sands, down on Long Island near Amityville. 

He said, ‘‘ How’s business?”’ 

* Sick in bed,” I said. “I’m going to Florida.” 

“Got something in sight down there?”’ he said. ‘I'll 
take a piece of it, sight unseen. Put me down for three 
thousand.” 

I said, ‘I’m not going on business. 
trip.” 

“To Florida?”’ he said, sneering at me. ‘‘It must be 
good, if you’re so mean about it. I hope you lose your 
shirt. Put me down for three thousand, will you?” 

I met John Harkens in O’Brien’s where I went for a good 
lunch before starting my training under the Slivovitz sys- 
tem. You must know John—Sundance Parkways, near 
Linoleumville on Staten Island? That’s John’s. 

He came over to the table, sighting me over the leg of 
mutton, and said, ‘‘What do you know?” 

“Off to Florida in the morning,’”’ I mumbled. 
slice?” Meaning the mutton. 

“T’ll take a little ef it, if you’re going in with your own 
money,” hesaid. “Five thousand or any part of it, up toa 
quarter of the operation. I’ll take whatever you want to 
give me.” 


Just a pleasure 


“Havea 


GRUGER 


I said, “I’m not going on_b 
Just for a rest.” : 

“Indian giver,” he said. “Thot yu 
take any, eh? You offered it, 
you leave me out I’m going to bi 

I was taking the Floridian that pulls out o 
9:15 A.M., but seven of them came down 
vania without their breakfasts to see me 
me a basket of fruit and a box of cigars 
gin. I gave the gin back, with a look; I de 
hibition booze, as a matter of fact. Life 
had answered Doctor Slivovitz that way 
posed he was ordering me to take the on T 
it killed me. 

They took back the bottle of varnish 
handed me my traveling orders in the shape ¢ 
a list of signatures. " 

““We’ve formed a syndicate,” they said, 
three-quarters, and not less than a half. ¥! 
us up to twenty-five thousand. What’a th 
you, Harry? There’s lots of good things, 2 
in on something we have. Send us a wire’ vi 
sewed up; and don’t forget to state that ye 


“All right,” I said disgustedly. 
you're in on it. Is that good enough?” 

“On the expenses too,” they said handsom' 
your ticket? What, are you bronco bustifl 
chased right over to the Pullman window 
upper for a drawing-room. There’s nothit 
that bunch. f 

By the time we hit West Palm Beach _ 
galled from those narrow seats in the sm 
was nice of the boys to blow me to soli 
but a man has got to be pretty well satis 
to sit alone in a drawing-room for two da, 


spent in my cell they might just as well have 
aseat in a day coach and saved money. 
ot away from New York so promptly because, 
. business was flat. I was then marketing Cold 
mer resort—it was then a summer resort— 
t on the map of Westchester County east of 
s. I had picked up three hundred and fifty 
farm land for a ten-thousand-dollar bill; it’s a 
wuntry up that way, but not for farming, all 
low. It’s a prime milk country, if the farmer 
stock among the hills, the way they echo and 
fellow I bought from had fifty cows, and was 
qundred quarts a day, and was rich and influ- 
one day he killed a cow for beef, and then he 
nd had to sell out. When he went milking he 
he whole herd, but he could not find more than 
, time, and as bad luck would have it that was 
he killed. Well, that is how the story was told 


the country’s ruggedness and scenery make it ° 


ire resort, or ought to. The lots went in the 
summer, but you can’t sell summer lots when 
efalling, and so I was sitting around the office 
g the help to try and fasten a quarrel on them. 
re good boys; a month before I left they gave 
ng bag for my birthday and said they hoped 
ould find it useful. 
din the smoker with a man named Darrel, 
ond, a little wisp of a Southern colonel with a 
. He was going down to locate a winter home 
»his heirs and assigns; he hated to go to bed, 
sat up most of the night and smoked the 


dt on at Jacksonville, borrowed a match from 
eroot from Darrel and invited us into a con- 
le said he was from Birmingham, and elicited 
admissions that we were from New York 
d respectively. He then cross-examined us 
ich peeved Darrel, being Southern and touchy; 
a and made a clean breast of my affairs, ac- 

ery moment of my time. I supposed he was 
reporter. A business man can use all the right 
city he can get; it’s only false statements 
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about a man’s affairs that rile him. Take for instance this 
scandalous publicity of income-tax returns—but that’s not 
such a good example of what I mean either. I told this 
inquirer that I was a well-known New York capitalist, 
down to get away from business and grab something good, 
especially in trade for unimproved lots in Westchester. 

Darrel went on to Miami, but I got off at West Palm 
Beach at seven o’clock in the morning to find a hotel and 
win back two nights’ sleep. The cabby delivered me to the 
El Doremus where they gave me a nice room with un- 
obstructed view of a busy bus station for only ten a day 
and tips; this was early in December, and the hotels had 
not yet got their nerve up. 

I felt peckish when I arose that day, and I went down- 
stairs to eat, only to learn that the dining room had been 
turned into a real-estate office. I finally discovered a self- 
service cafeteria in the suburbs where only a hundred and 
fifty people were waiting for their daily oatmeal and con- 
densed milk, and I bought a place down front from a spec- 
ulator for a dollar. 

It was the same thing when I looked for a drug store to 
get a prescription of Doctor Slivovitz’s filled. I was di- 
rected to one of the best drug stores in town—what I was 
told was one of the best—and I found it in the throes of 
selling out before turning into a local office of Muscle Shoals. 
It was full of a maddened mass of humanity, grabbing medi- 
cal supplies of any sort before too late. I caught the fever 
and dashed in, coming out with a rubber bathing cap, a 
popular reprint of Gulliver’s Travels, a box of salt-water 
taffy and a pair of pants stretchers. 

I went back to the hotel and sat in the lobby in my new 
linen suit and pith helmet; I would contribute my bit to 
the reigning atmosphere of wealth and fashion. A young- 
ish man, tall and athletic, with aquiline features and slicked 
hair, crossed the lobby in flowing shirt and linen knickers, 
and grasped my hand with a beaming smile. 

“My old friend, Mr. Darrel!” he exclaimed, overjoyed. 

“Of Richmond?” I said, rising and pumping his hand. 

“Of Richmond, my old home town. Tell me, colo- 
ne] ——” 

“Down here to buy a winter home?” I pursued, slap- 
ping him on the shoulder. 
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“‘Glad to have you with us, colonel. Tell me 

“A mistake in identity,” I said, giving his hand back to 
him, and sitting down. “I’m the other prospect. Colonel 
Darrel went on to Miami.” And I picked up a newspaper 
to read it. 

It wasn’t five minutes before I heard a fine barytone 
voice cry, ‘‘By George, it is!’”” And I knew without looking 
up that it was. But I looked, and there was the twin of my 
mistaken acquaintance. The twin bolted at me, and caught 
my hands away from the newspaper. 

“Snowber,”’ he exulted. “The old boy himself! This is 
a surprise. And how’s every little thing on Thirty-fourth 
Avenue in Westchester, Harry? Remember me, don’t 
you?” 

“Absolutely,” I said, sparring for time. ‘Let me see— 
you’re Nick the Welcher who ran a handbook beside the 
Grotesque Theater and beat it off with the bets after ——”’ 

“Oh, not at all, Mr. Snowber. Don’t you remem- 
ber ——_”’ 

“No, no, don’t tell me,” I said, halting him. ‘‘I’ll have 
you right away. Let me see the back of your neck. No, 
you’re not Hungry Eddie. Who are you then? Wait, wait! 
Did you ever peddle horse radish? Just answer me that.” 

Then I stopped ragging him and let him tell me whom he 
wished to be. I wasn’t angry; the bluff was only his ap- 
proach, and I’d had to make the acquaintance of pros- 
pects many and oft. It wouldn’t have done any good to 
get angry, anyway; there wasn’t a chance in the world of 
shaking the pack off, now that they’d got on my trail. I 
had admitted that I had money and that I was willing to 
spend it; it’s an ironclad rule in every selling game to dog 
the prospect with money until he spends it somewhere; 
and there was a sales manager somewhere in the back- 
ground who knew the rules. 

His name was Abraham Morgelt; 


I called him Abe, 


being his buddy from the old home town. He didn’t men- 

tion real estate until the following day, concentrating on 

the preliminary step of attention. I sold bonds when I first 

got off my bicycle, for Germain and Fraker, and I remem- 

ber how old Fraker used to harp on attention in his sales 

“If the lead looks as if he wouldn’t stampede 
(Continued on Page 109) 


letters. 


“Bootleg, Si, Sit’ Look, No Label.’’ And You're Getting Very Good Value, Even at That 
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UT Mr. Mead at the 
Povwe: end of the table— 
that corner there,’ said 
Mrs. Bantry. 
““There?’’ inquired her sec- 
retary, jarred for a moment 
from her respectful calm. 
“There!’”? repeated Mrs. 
Bantry with cold decision. 
“Are you taking this silly 
tournament as seriously, 
Miss Peckham, as the rest of 
the town? Let melookatthe 
layout, please!” ce 
Mrs. Bantry lay back 
amidst the pink-and-white 
foam of her bed, studying the 
neatly lettered diagram. 
Miss Peckham, whose posi- 
tion depended on dovetailing 
her actions with her employ- 
er’s moods, made a survey of 
the immediate past and 
reached a rapid conclusion. 
Mrs. Bantry had gone sour 
on the tennis crowd. Last 
year her dinner to the cham- 
pion had rivaled the finals as 
the event of tennis week. " 
Miss Peckham suddenly re- 


membered a fact that Hy 
brought illumination. The Gi) 
champion and his court had 4} . 


accepted an invitation this 

year to astate dinner at the { 
country club, and had done 

it without the formality of 

finding whether Mrs. Bantry 

was going to dine them or no. True, 
Mrs. Bantry had probably no intention 
of repeating her triumph. She never 
lingered on a height already won. Other 
circumstances made that still less un- 
likely. 

Miss Peckham, who served as beater 
to a steady, persistent lion hunt, knew 
that three magnificent specimens had 
come roaring through the bush into 
Corning’s Neck that very week—an 
Italian dramatist in search of American 
impressions and royalties, a Hungarian 
statesman promoting international 
friendship with a view to a loan, a 
Swedish count in full cry after a wife 
and a fortune. 
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Under these circumstances, Mrs. Bantry 


would never have given a tennis dinner that week. But 
still, there was the slight to be avenged. Mentally, Miss 
Peckham ran over the list of guests. Among all the tennis 
crowd Mrs. Bantry had invited only Lawrence Mead; per- 
haps because she liked him; perhaps because he was rated 
as the coming champion, and Mrs. Bantry kept always an 
anchor to windward; but mostly that she might, in her own 
delicate but decisive way, snub him on behalf of the element 
he represented. When Mrs. Bantry handed back the dia- 


gram and spoke, conjecture became certainty. 


“To his left, Harriet Waterman.” Harriet was talkative 


and fatuous. 


> 


“To her left, Horace Beeman.” Harriet had a pale pas- 
sion for Horace Beeman, himself a worn-out bachelor beau. 
She could be depended upon to neglect anyone to her right. 

“To Mr. Mead’s right, that daughter of John Comstock. 


Helen’s the name, isn’t it?” 
“Yes, Mrs. Bantry—Helen.” 


Mrs. Bantry’s tones, until now a little blurred with 
sleep, took on a rich decisiveness as she raised her thoughts 


for a moment to the surface. 
‘*She’s an unknown quantity, but I feel sure 


Miss Peckham wished that her employer would go on. 
The unspoken sentence appended to the “‘but’’ promised 
a story worth hearing; something—dimly remembered— 
about a long retirement from the world. A scandal, prob- 


ably. 


“You may bring up my mail,’ ordered Mrs. Bantry. 
Her tone had changed again. She was smiling now. Hav- 
ing arranged to make everyone in that corner uncomfort- 
able and irritated, she felt contentment and holy peace. 


“Miss Comstock!’’ announced the butler, partly to the 
staircase and partly to empty air. Mrs. Bantry, descend- 
ing, glanced at the clock. She quickened her pace, and 
experienced a slight though definite sense of irritation. 
Ten minutes after the hour and five minutes before anyone 


Last Night—That— 
and Today He 
Had Forgotten Her 
Utterly, Completely 


Pies 


else might be expected to arrive—but social ciphers were 
always prompt. As she entered the salon, irritation blew 
away before a gust of admiration. 

Miss Comstock was crossing toward the colony of divans 
which made hospitable and human the center of this formal 
state apartment. Against the soft blue of walls and hang- 
ings, the subdued lights, she moved, a study in golds. 

“This is beauty!” thought Mrs. Bantry before she 
added, “‘Thisis a person!”’ Her acquisitive eyes catalogued 
the details. Blond hair which the lights touched with 
bronze swirled like bands of beaten metal over a little head. 
The figure was slim but voluptuous; firmly sinewed, per- 
haps, but still soft. 

The girl sensed approach, stopped, turned on Mrs. 
Bantry a pair of gray eyes which seemed to light the room 
with cold fire. “Voluptuous!” Mrs. Bantry had said to 
herself. “And spiritual!”’ she added now. The girl’s his- 
tory disentangled itself from the miscellaneous gossip in 
Mrs. Bantry’s memory. 

That accounted, of course, for this aura of innocence 
or whatever you might call it—she found herself searching 
for expression. 

Her voice, speaking the conventional phrases of greet- 
ing, came out soft and shy but decisive. By now Mrs. 
Bantry was vividly interested, had begun plotting social 
adventures. 

Suddenly, too, she found herself justifying that ar- 
rangement at the lower end of her table. The malice of 
Mrs. Bantry burned in short flares and spurts; often when 
the impulse was past and her dainty mischief done, she 
made amends to herself by arguing mischief into virtue. 

“On your right, my dear, I have put Tommy Seavern; 
he’ll amuse you. Don’t mind that frightfully irritating 
calm of his. It’s only his pose. If I were a young woman 
beside him, I’d consider it a challenge. And on your left, 
Lawrence Mead. He plays tennis.” 

“Oh, I know ——” 

“You’ve met him?” 


By 
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“No, but I’ve been reading thaws 
“Which print nothing but lawn te 
week. Lawrence Mead, the coming ch; 
Mrs. Bantry clipped her syllables gar, 
A gleam of the morning’s malice had ¢ 
moment into he 

“But he’s really. 
erable for a 

been playing the 

his desultory y 

since he left colk 

he’s become a n; 
feature—isn’t t] 

it’s called?” —¢lj; 
lables again her 
during the i 

he’s a little olde: 

ter balanced the 

of the ove 

Ps young ——” 
paused for a wort 

she got it, anothij 


+ 


ple. 
tuning up 


safe, now even j\ 
The easy but formal entrance 
Fortesian, the statesman fron 
swerved Mrs. Bantry onto the tr; 
ger game. Helen stood watching 
with face and gesture his whole 
votion to Mrs. Bantry, of all w 
world; watching the summer 
fade over wide lawns, pleached 
artistically gardened vistas that carried the 
sea which looked as though it also had bee 
rolled every day for fifty years; watching nai 
and artificial light play strange shadowy trick} 
Louis Quinze furniture; watching most in 
tall, swaying, correct figure, the lean, 
face of her hostess. And the expression in 
explained perhaps that evanescent imp 
ested candor which had attracted Mrs. Ba 
not a baby stare; it was too mature and hu 
that. But it took in everything with the loo 
who is beholding his first Christmas tree. a 
presentation, kissed her hand Continental f 
his own fashion swept her face, as he bent doy, 
glance balanced between ardor and respect. M1 
watching, smiled, and her eyes softened. ‘The 
girl had drawn back and flushed slightly. So! 
had felt at sixteen when a foreigner first 
pleased, thrilled, a little frightened, wishing 
do it and wishing he would do it again. 
This mere supernumerary stuck unacco 
Bantry’s consciousness. The company W 
cars as sleek and fine lined as Thoroughb 
with their dimmed lights the vista of park 
salon had become languidly animate 
chatter, controlled laughter, suggested per 
as she struggled to recall by name that p 
which set New. York afire last year, to rem 
Swedish count stood in the war, to find 
inage for the rest, Mrs. Bantry was g} 
shoulder at the girl by the big couch. A 
alone, still wearing that expression of am 
now she was talking to the Massinghams 
Lawrence Mead was approaching her. 
men stopped him, gathered about him. 
day’s matches, of course. Wasn’t he a 
The butler announced dinner. As she t 
tesian’s arm, Mrs. Bantry suddenly unl 
corner of her mind. ae 
“T could never make out whether it was] 
tion with that Lawrence Mead, or coldness 
“Madame?” inquired the puzzled ba 
“His immunity to girls—considering t 
petually trying to make fools of themsé 
said Mrs. Bantry. Then, realizing she hae »* 
aloud, she pulled herself up with something ® 
barrassment as she had felt for ten years. 


ie 
-no 


An irregular face, a little lined, spite of 
negative hair—mouse-colored, if any™ 


‘ 


2, easy, controlled motion, of course; so, as he 
Helen Comstock catalogued him in a furtive 
absorbed this only dimly. She was trying to 
nto memory a hastily read headline from the 
aper. Someone had won a thrilling five-set 
‘ould she venture Suddenly that problem 
f. From the upper reaches of the long table, a 
led, “‘I say, Lawrence ” caught his eye, and 
e of congratulation was shaking hands with 
ww Mead was seated; he turned his dark blue 
on her. Then he smiled. That smile made a 
of difference. In repose, his face had seemed 
austere, even puritanic. But the movement of 
crinkle of his eyes, gleamed to light tiny candles 
sints of his countenance. He waited as though 
seting her to start conversation. Helen stirred 
+, snatched at the first commonplace to hand. 
n today!”’ 

esaid absently. He did not take his eyes from 
owever. And then—‘‘You ought always to 
jair like that.’ 

ffened. Her mind, her soul and her lips made 
ate and distinct answers. 

{ said, “‘How do you know I don’t?” 

said, ‘ This is thrilling, somehow.” 

said, ‘‘ Really?” 

lered if that sounded offensive. She ventured 
| He had flushed just a trifle. He must have 
arcasm. She hadn’t intended it so. Again she 
‘in the commonplace. 

‘ulations.”’ 

1!” He seemed to grasp at the commonplace 
t was a hard match. And I have a harder one 
_ Then he dropped his eyes on her, and ‘again 
ver so slightly. 

there, do you?”’ That was what his lips said, 

it eyes said something more compelling. “Tell 

—tell me.”” What did he want her to tell him? 

‘she found herself answering those eyes: 

vy York nominally. I’m visiting the Carring- 

en’t lived anywhere to‘speak of in the past 

' [haven’t lived at all. I’ve been dead in life.”’ 

‘erself up. The pause was eloquent, expectant. 

\he ordered. ‘‘Traveling?”’ 

: that. I’ve been most of the time in one spot. 

ad a brother wounded in the war.” 

ad. She did not pity herself; she was asking. 
iyone for what had passed; she had intended 

| of those seven dun 
iere she was, about to 
) the first man at the 
party! Yet his re- 
led her to go on. 

’ye been taking care 


‘one told you?” 


taking care of him— 
ou ms 3S 

'r? Oh, certainly—on 
‘border! I didn’t get 
‘seemed to grasp her 
fore she had finished 
', even to pluck them 
‘ind. 

at’s all—caring for 


isn’t all. I’d like to 
‘st.’ And then she 
| it, frankly though 
'; the climax first. 
d terribly — 
oek. A shock 

id to insanity. 
iid it had been 
@—as good as 
ill so sweet, so 
t for periods 
{do strange 
mother had 
(ts before. I 
me who could 
we had been 
| t was best to 
* away from 
here he could 
| quiet, see as 
| possible and 
ithhis hands; 
titution. We 
in the 
—desert and mountains.” 
His expression showed that 
| seven before she answered, the 
) at answer. 

XK weeks ago.” 
hing. She liked that. She 
down at her filmy blue dress. 
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“We don’t believe in mourning in our family. When he 
went overseas—he especially asked us not—if he was 
killed. And so I’m back. And this is like fairyland. No 
people, really, for seven years—just passers-by and books,”’ 
She pulled back here. “I’m breaking all the rules of charm 
and society conversation as taught in the school where I 
was finished,’ she laughed. “I’ve been talking about my- 
self when I should have been encouraging you to talk about 
yourself. Put me at my ease. What do you do?” 

“Oh, I play lawn tennis.’ 

She looked for the first time full into his face. 

“You do a great deal more than that, I think.’ He 
became grave. 

“No, I haven’t so far. You make me feel very trivial — 
with what you’ve just told me. You see ” Here he 
seemed to be looking inward, scrutinizing himself. And 
when he spoke it was with an appearance of difficulty; as 
though something stronger than his will drew out the words. 

“T was intercollegiate champion. Then the war. Then 
I kept on playing tournament tennis because I like it better 
than anything else in the world. Only I didn’t really play 
tennis—I know that now. I just trifled with the game, as 
I’ve trifled with everything. It’s my misfortune, I sup- 
pose, that I don’t have to work. Life’s been entirely too 
easy. And last year I looked myself in the face. What I 
needed was to do something hard—with everything I had 
in me. Well, tennis was the thing I could do best. Trivial, 
but true. I made up my mind to have a try—a serious 
try—at the championship. I put into my game what it had 
always lacked—concentration and the will to win, espe- 
cially concentration. Training myself to see nothing in the 
world when I’m playing except that ball, and to think of 
nothing except how and where to put it.” 

“And they say you stand a splendid chance to win 
tomorrow.” 

“Oh, tomorrow! Yes, it counts a great deal in a way. 
This is the most important preliminary tournament. And 
it happens to be the first time I’ve met the champion this 
season. If I beat him, it’s a fine start toward beating him 
at Forest Hills next month in the real championship. And 
at any rate I’ll get a line on his game.” 

“Do you care a great deal?” 

He had been very grave. Now again the smile lit the 
tiny candles at the points of his countenance. 

“Yes,” he said, “when I think it’over, that’s the most 
encouraging thing—not my phenomenal rise in lawn ten- 
nis”’—a little sarcastic twist of his lips drew the conceit 
from this phrase—‘“‘but the way I do ecare.’’ 
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“And when you’re champion?” 

“Tf 1 become champion—well, I said when I looked my- 
self in the face last winter that I’d win the championship 
if I could, just by way of discipline, and then find some job 
more worth while. But I don’t know. When you’re 
champion, there are so many influences holding you to the 
game. Vanity among them, I suppose.’ 

Here he stopped abruptly. At just this point, too, the 
man on Helen’s right seemed to feel that it was time for 
some polite advances. He turned to address her, but the 
intent pose of her head warned him away. 

“Well, you've a right to fancy yourself,” she said. 

“And after all,’’ he resumed, ignoring the compliment, 
“T wonder sometimes if it isn’t worth while. If a man has 
no other special talent, I mean. Isn’t it as decent and dig- 
nified as going out and making a million dollars that I don’t 
need?’’ Here came another of his abrupt pauses; and as 
suddenly, he spoke again: “I don’t know why I’m talking 
this way to you. Or maybe I do. But I’ve never said it to 
anyone before.”’ 

“It may put you further at your ease,’”’ replied Helen 
softly, “to know that you’re the only person—besides my 
father, of course—to whom I’ve talked about my brother.”’ 

With the dessert, Mrs. Bantry took advantage of a 
pause in the flow of the baron’s conversation to survey the 
field of action. Her glance halted at that corner which she 
had planned and contrived to render so uncomfortable. 
Lawrence Mead and Helen Comstock were talking intently; 
his face, turned toward hers, was illuminated as she had 
never seen it before. 

“Heavens,” she thought in deplorable slang, ‘‘that Com- 
stock girl works fast! The candid pose—why hasn’t any- 
one else thought of it before?”” As she rose to signal the 
dispersal for coffee, Mrs. Bantry found herself regretting 
something she had believed in for a moment and lost. 

The mosaic which had been the dinner party broke irfto 
a kaleidoscope of movement and color and settled down 
as the guests regrouped themselves by the open windows 
of the salon, in the intimate little side rooms or along the 
lighted terraces, into brilliant spots. Without a word of 
invitation or acceptance, Helen and the tennis man, still 
talking eye to eye, rounded the table, made for the piazzas. 
Three frilled shirt fronts barred the way. Foremost was 
an elderly man with the beefy, port-wine-colored visage of 
a British country squire. He seized Lawrence Mead heart- 
ily by the lapels of his coat, dragged him bodily away from 

(Continued on Page 205) 
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S id Al P 


N THE course of a few days Jesse 
if changed his place of living. Pola 

had left the Ambassador for her 
house; her rooms in Reposa—as the 
name indicated—were quieter 
than those in Huerta, and he moved 
into them. They were on the ground 
floor, strung along a terrace and bril- 
liant grass; and every morning, as we 
had breakfast together, a girl of un- 
common attractiveness would read, in 
attitudes of unstudied and accidental 
charm, in a couch hammock just out- 
side the windows. Jesse, who was ex- 
ceedingly modest, hadn’t even smiled 
at her; but I did get him to admit 
that she was probably conscious of his 
presence in California. She would like 
you to throw open the door and offer 
her a contract, I went on. Remember 
the girls in Florida. The winter be- 
fore, Jesse and I had gone to Florida 
and Cuba, and for the first time I had 
realized the immense power of the 
world of moving pictures over the 
young feminine mind. 

Girls, in their best frocks and most 
impressive manner, were continually 
meeting us by chance in the corridor 
that led to his rooms in the Breakers 
Hotel; the girls at the news stands in 
both the Breakers and Royal Poinci- 
ana, in Palm Beach, had their hair 
freshly marcelled at his appearance 
and sold cigars and candy and sou- 
venirs, post cards and chewing gum, 
with an air of passionate and remote 
melancholy; and once when we went 
into his sitting room a young sym- 
metrical person advanced impetu- 
ously from where, in the bathroom, 
she had secreted herself. This was 
all, for me, very stirring—usually. 


Flattered by Mr. Nichols 


N THE Royal Poinciana two really 

lovely girls, with a mingled shyness 
and determination, took, each of them, 
one of my arms. Oh, Mr. Lasky, they 
began. Pride, if nothing else, forced 
me to admit at once that I wasn’t 
Jesse. I am here with Mr. Lasky, I 
continued. Iam Mr. Hergesheimer— 
Joseph Hergesheimer. But they re- 
leased me at once; they were sorry, 
they said in chorus, and swept away, 
hiding their embarrassment, their 
complete indifference to whom I had 
turned out to be, in a glacial annoyance of carriage. 

I saw very little of Jesse at dinner or in the evening, and 
so, practically every day, he had invited me for breakfast 
and the discussion of all that was happening to us. The 
operation of this was always identical—I’d arrive at Re- 
posa on the precise second agreed upon, after having or- 
dered breakfast from my rooms, and Jesse would be more 
or less dressed; that is, he’d have something on. In his 
bedroom he’d be hurrying from spot to spot, the clothes 
for that morning mingled with the black clothes of last 
night. I’d wedge the buttons into the starched cuffs of his 
shirt; we would choose a necktie and find an appropriate 
handkerchief, and breakfast would arrive. I would start 
with the prune juice while Jesse lingered brushing his hair, 
and then he’d appear serene, contented and without a 
trace of haste. His attitude would suggest that I had ar- 
rived too soon. What did you do last night? he invariably 
asked. Did you enjoy it? Well, I mostly replied, I saw 
Aileen and we played dominoes.. At this he never failed to 
appear mystified; he hadn’t played dominoes since he was 
a child and couldn’t actually remember it then. Dominoes, 
he’d repeat, with his ingratiating smile—what a game! 
With that smile Jesse always mitigated any note of criti- 
cism in his voice or feeling. He, it turned out, had been to 
an immense occasion where he was presented with a com- 
memorative piece of silver. 

Tonight, he went on, there is to be a showing of Mr. 
Griffith’s new picture for a few people at the studio, and 
would you care to come. I'll be glad to, I assured him, if I 
could bring the Nichols, who were having dinner with 
me—Robert and Mrs. Nichols and Aileen—and that he 
was very cordial about. The dinner was as pleasant as 
possible; and before it began Nichols placed what was 
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John Gilbert as Rudolph and Lillian Gish as Mimi in 
King Vidor’s Production of La Bohéme 


obviously a very old and valuable book, bound 
in vellum, on my table. His manner seemed 
to indicate that it was a bomb he hoped I 
wouldn’t notice until he had left and it went 
off; where in reality it was a present with my 
name beautifully inscribed in the front. When 
they had gone, and I had returned to the Am- 
bassador, I looked very carefully at the book 
Nichols had given me. It was fine with age, 
with mellow paper and lovely printing; and 
in Latin, a language I had neglected to learn. 
Yes, its wisdom and poetry and form were 
closed to me. I could see that Horace had 
written it, but that was all. 

I began, uncomfortably, to reflect on my 
ignorance, the fact of my total failures at 
school. I had complained about the lack of 
background in moving-picture directors, and here I was 
helpless in the face of the simple lines of Horace, an urban 
gentleman, I had been given to understand, who had found 
pleasure in the country. The words Falernian wine 
came into my head; I had a vague idea that the Romans 
had corrupted the Greek civilization—but perhaps only 
in architecture—and no more. 

I wondered if Miss McLeary were better founded in the 
classics, and thought of telegraphing her: Can you read 
Horace in the original? But I didn’t. As it was, she and 
the telegraph office in West Chester had enough trouble 
with me. Nichols had been splendid in his complete as- 
sumption that I was the master of antique and sonorous 
languages. You will like a little of it before you fall off to 
sleep, he had told me; and, confused by the compliment, 
I hadn’t contradicted him. 
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of the Cuban coast. T hal 
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of the Caribbean Sea promi, 
ferent and equal pleasure, 
It was evident that I was; 
trivial person; and yet, obj¢} 
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they weren’t trivial. 
strange. Ty 
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and many of the gre 
lish that I could read I 
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cess, a chapter of Thack 
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Musetta in La Boheme 


fish from the ravages of sharks. I wa 
I could live in the intervals of fishing on & 
Again at the Fairbanks’ for dinner, W! 
more on my right. Mrs. Fairbanks and I 
of our amicable differences of conviction 
ested in the body of opinion of her whol 
public, and I was forced to admit that 
a very few were important to me. The 
ness, she felt, lay in the display, in the th 
picture houses, of the sign Standing 
people were invariably correct in their 
should, where they were concerned, do. * 
accept their great massed voice for her d 
There I was as far removed from her @ 
to get; if I had listened in the begin 
nitely smaller public I’d have arrived 


e least interested by indiscriminate judgments; 
to the validity of what I did that it should 
, proceed in the face of an enormous indiffer- 
}sharp scorn; or perhaps I should say that my 
such that I insisted on hanging myself in my 
vith my own sentences. My peaceful conten- 
(rs. Fairbanks was brought to a temporary stop 
)—we were having a purely Mexican dinner 

iterested to see how Lillian, in her unsuspecting 
yerson, would survive such burning condiments. 
it very much, she said firmly, and then ate a 
beans. Oh! she exclaimed, and an expression of 
zement spread over the pure oval of her face. 
aid the spoon by her plate and took no more of 
est of the dishes she first tried very carefully. 
ner we went back into the drawing-room and 
ere extinguished for a picture, but it was very 
different from 
the one we 
had before 
seen together. 
It was a his- 
torical com- 
edy, almost a 
satirical par- 
ody, with 
Raymond 
Griffith, and 
I couldn’t see 
how either the 
picture or 
Griffith might 
be improved. 
We laughed 
continuously. 
Lillian ex- 
claimed with 
pleasure, and 
Douglas and 


Mrs. Fair- 
banks agreed 
with m.y 


pleasure. It 
was dex- 
terously 
lways highly amusing; the two girls in it were 
id Griffith was usually rushing distractedly 
the other. It wasn’t, I suppose, very novel— 
tiffith, with a pair of dice, took all the feathers 
| finery from an Indian chief; he lured the 
(a war dance into the steps of 

json; and when it appeared 
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‘aymond Griffith 


conduct, his expressions, con- 
fronting a solemn, an irrevoca- 
ble fact. He was raised from 
the ground and lowered and 
raised again in irreproachable 
clothes and an idiotic look of 
protest; and then, finally, he 
was pulled entirely over the 
limb the rope hung from, and 
everyone concerned fell back- 
ward into the dust. Iwas com- 
pletely satisfied with the whole 
performance, tired from laugh- 
ing, and when it was over my 
mind returned to Chaplin. But 
not because Raymond Griffith 
had suggested him. Griffith was 
an individual; I was recalling 
how Charlie Chaplin—a very 
serious man—made me laugh 
to the point of humiliation. I 
went with Dorothy to see The 
Gold Rush and at moments I 
was exhausted with a ridiculous 
and noisy enjoyment. 

I laughed at Chaplin when I 
saw him and he was at his best, 
but when I thought about him 
I was sober minded. He was, 
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was asatirist. But 
his satire—here he 
was purely crea- 
tive—lay in actual 
presentation rather 
than by a comment 
on it. He was the 
veritable waltzing 
man with a dog tied 
to his trousers and 
the girl of his 
choice mocking 
him! 

I had been inter- 
ested in his bravest 
moments; I real- 
ized how widely 
separated they were 
and what deserts of 
the commonplace 
lay between them, 
the commonplace 
that reached with 
the monotony of a 
fog over the world 
of moving pictures. 
The Gold Rush was 
in no way domi- 
nated by the fire of 


in the shadow of his pantomime 
transferred to the screen, the 
most satisfactory actor I had 
ever seen; he gave mea greater, a more complete, satisfac- 
tion than any other; the range of emotions and thoughts 
he brought up was extraordinary. Mainly, there was that 
presentation of the brutality of chance I had spoken of, 
the spectacle of an impotent and conceited atom lost and 
whirling among the frigid stars. He had this effect on me 
as well—he clarified to me what I was doing; a small 
number of books and paintings and musical scores, works 
of art, had done that, and I was immeasurably in their 
debt. 

The spirit of courage is contagious, and the spirit of a 
book above all pettiness and conceived in clear beauty 
communicated to me, as much as I was able to absorb, at 
least the breath of its unheated serene fineness. And for 
that, and for more than once, I was indebted to Chaplin. 
I had said that his mind was not unusual, but it could not 
have been negligible; it must have had its secret appre- 
hensions, for, at bottom, his great ability was critical; he 


' about to be hanged, when, 
/was hauled into the air, his 
‘nonchalant surprise was in 
in of the comic spirit. 


| Chaplin as a Satirist 


'RED how the hanging of a 
[ be so irresistibly funny, an 
itself notably without humor, 
/he conclusion that the essence 
Nain the fact that therewas no 
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| possibility of tragedy. I was 
at oppression; and what re- 
| the absurdity of Griffith’s 
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Richard Barthelmess in Tol’able David 


revealing satire 
and moving com- 
prehension; it was 
even without any logic of progress; it was so large and 
shapeless, so loose in construction, that I was afraid it 
would break under the weight of public patronage; where 
it should have been firm, consecutive, it betrayed its 
promise. And at the end Chaplin, with a fortune of gold, 
married the girl who had mocked him; Chaplin, the eter- 
nally unmarriageable, the individual who could never own 
anything, who could never succeed, never reach any des- 
tination. Charlie Chaplin with the stupidity of a fur coat 
hiding his inimitable human raggedness! 


The Art of Accepting Criticism 


T MARION DAVIES’ party we had arranged to see 
each other again; I said something about the con- 
struction of The Gold Rush and Chaplin was interested: 
we would develop it in detail; but we didn’t. Except 
for the dinner where we both spoke, we had no further 
contact; and though I was sorry for this, 

it had its fortunate aspect, since it was 


Douglas Fairbanks in The Black Pirate 


in my character, in my lack of tact, to 
push my criticisms to the farthest point. 
I’d have been carried away by the sound 
of my own convictions and ended, in 
Chaplin’s thoughts, as something of a 
presumptuous nuisance. I realized that, 
remembering my reactions to criticism—a 
critic seldom endeared himself to me. I 
understood how necessary to him: his in- 
tegrity was; academically, I appreciated 
an honesty undeterred by any considera- 
tions of expediency; but I appreciated it 
best when it was engaged with books other 
than mine. The correction of an actual 
mistake in any of my pages I regarded as 
(Continued on Page 221) 
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Sana K- 


By the Time I'd Hauled Enough Top Soil to the Front 
Lawn, I Had a Blister for Every Chink in China 


HO’S that man I seen you talking to this eve- 
\ \ ning?” I asks the frau a couple of weeks after we'd 
completed our house at Doughmore-on-the-Sound. 

“That wasn’t no man, Mr. Bonehead,” she returns. 
“That was your gardener.” 

“My how-was-that?”’ I inquires. 

“Your gardener,’ repeats Kate. ‘‘You don’t expect 
we're going to have this place sticking out like a sore thumb 
in the middle of a sand lot, do you? It’s got to be land- 
scaped.” 

“Not with my panting bank roll, it doesn’t have to be,” 
I barks. ‘‘I’m the landscape for this joint the way I’m 
terraced with mortgages and hedged with interest notes. 
This hut looks sweet enough vd 

“Yes,’’ cuts in the missus, 
dirty denim shirt.”’ 

“What would you suggest,’’ I asks, sarcastic—‘‘that we 
peddle the sparkler to launder the shirt?” 

“Kate’s right,’’ remarks Hank Ritter, who’s drifted over 
to the shack with Jim and Lizzie Magruder for a five- 
handed massacre of the neighbors. “‘ You can’t blow your- 
self for a dinner jacket and then balk at buying a clean 
collar to go with the layout.” 

‘Maybe not,” I admits, ‘‘ providing the tailor leaves you 
a few slim dimes. Know what this stack of sticks and 
stucco set me back?”’ 

“Hnough,”’ says Hank. 

“‘T should have got off that easy!’’ I comes back. “‘ When 
I started out I figured it would cost twice as much as I 
figured; when I got through ——’” 

““You’d been doubled and redoubled,” finishes Ritter. 
“T’ve just played a hand with those contractors myself and 
I know how they bid. Just the same, you’ve got to mani- 
cure your grounds even if it brings the sheriff on the run.” 

“Byven!’’ I yelps. “‘Right now I can feel his hot breath 
on the back of my neck. How much,’ I asks, turning to 


“like a diamond stud in a 


Sixt >p 
sen” 


I Grabs Ritter by the Arm and We Do a War Dance 
Around the Newborn Blade 
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the wife, “does that wop seed sprinkler want for throwing 
us a landscape?” 

“For two thousand dollars,’’ returns Kate, “‘he’ll ——”’ 

“‘What’ll I do with a flock of greenhouses,” I interrupts, 
‘a mess of sunken gardens and a lot of orchid beds?” 

“For two thousand dollars,”’ goes on the frau, “‘he’ll fix 
the lawn, put up a bird bath and set some evergreens out 
in front.” 

“Bird bath, eh?” I repeats. ‘‘What am I supposed to 
do—play Saturday night for every sparrow in the neighbor- 
hood? How many evergreens do we get?” 

““As many as you'll buy,” replies the missus. 
plants ’em.”’ 

“Some plant,” says I, ‘and I’d be an evergreen myself 
to fall for it. Two thousand berries! It didn’t cost any 
more than that to lay out Central Park.” 

“Grass comes high,” grins Hank. ‘‘That’s how the ex- 
pression ‘long green’ started. Why don’t you do like I’m 
doing and work your place yourself?” 

“Huh!” sniffs Kate. ‘‘What does he know about gar- 
dening?”’ 

“What is there to know?” I snaps. “‘Shovels don’t care 
who push ’em or seeds who plant ’em, do they?”’ 

‘‘Seeds,’’ agrees the wife, “don’t care much if anything 
about the who, but they’re mighty particular about the 
how, the when and the where of their planting.” 

“Bunk!” says I. “All you 
need is a strong back and a \ 
weak mind.” 


“Ae just 


“Isn’t That a Blade of Grass?” 


“Look!’’ I Shrieks. 

“T don’t know how strong your back is,” slaps out the 
missus, “‘but I’m not going to have the garden all botched 
up by somebody that doesn’t know the difference between 
a dahlia and a daisy.” 

“Who doesn’t?” I shouts. 

‘“What is the difference?’ asks the frau, quick. 

““That’s easy,’’ I tells her. ‘‘ Dahlia seeds come in pack- 
ages marked Dahlia and ig 

“How,” cuts in Kate, ‘‘do you tell ’em apart when they 
come up?” 

“Why do you have to?’”’ I wants to know. “A 
dahlia’s going to be a dahlia no matter what I think it 
is. It’s not like Mike Sweeney’s twins.”’ 

““What about them?’’ asks Lizzie Magruder, whose 
brains would have weighed exactly a pound if you 
handicapped them seventeen ounces. 

“‘ Mike,”’ I explains, “had a set of twins—Pat and 
John—who were dead ringers, excepting that Pat had 
a couple of teeth. The way to tell’em apart was to put 
your finger in John’s mouth. If he bit you, it was Pat.” 

“There’s one thing you won’t have to plant around 
here,’’ remarks Ritter, ‘‘and that’s moss. You can 
just strip it off your wheezes.”’ 

“How,”’ inquires Lizzie, after a little synthetic think- 
ing, “could you tell in the first place which of the boys was 
John?” 

““Where’s the difficulty?” argues Hank. “All you had 
to do was put your finger in Pat’s mouth. If he didn’t bite, 
it was Be 

“The Barroom Boys’ll now sign off,’’ flares up Kate, 
giving me and Hank the icy eye. ‘‘I’m going to have the 
gardener start work tomorrow,” she adds, cold, “and that’s 
thatee 

“‘Tt’s not even this,’ I growls. “‘ You’re going to have a 
garden and a lawn right enough, but I’m the baby Burbank 
that’s going to plant the seeds.” 

“And field the weeds,”’ adds Ritter. 


“In our set,’’ says I, haughty, “ 
to enter the grounds.” ed 

“How are you going to keep them out?” 
Magruder oh my. 

“T don’t even have to try,” I tells her. 
restricted property.”’ 

“Let him do the gardening,” Lizzie 
““He ought to raise a lot of laughs, anyways.” 

“So’d your mother,’ I comes back. “ 
figure the guffaws are coming inge 

“Tt’ll certainly be funny,” says she, “for a; 
can’t tell a dandelion from a cowslip ——” 

“That’s easy,” I interrupts. ‘“‘You tres 
rough, and if it growls it’s a dandelion. a 

“And,” completes Hank, “if it doesn’ ie 
William. 

“Let Dink take a try at it,’”’ goes on Rit! 
cise’ll do him good, and if he gets into a jam] 
call on Jim for help.” 

“Sure,”’ offers Magruder, who'd have 1 
crack if it was a question of taking an eight 
or translating a Bohemian ballad into No 
Portuguese. 

““Where’d you learn about gardening?” J 
walk-up apartment of yours?” ; 

‘‘Jim’s wonderful,” puts in his yes-yoke, 
to things like flowers. He is, you might sa 
Nature.” 

Kate finally agrees to let me take a shot 
the idea of my working off some of the fa 
winning her over. J 

““No matter what happens,’’ she remar 
get something decent-looking around the h 

“Fear not, fragile one,’ I assures her. 
you'll have a sylphlike meal ticket Pid 
petunias with one hand, and parsnips 2 
other to lay at the feet of his lady fair.” 

“T’ll be satisfied,”’ sniffs the frau, “if 
over that far.” 

a4 j 

| Pes next day I hikes me down to the vi 

store and asks for Kileen, the owner, ¥ 
few times on the 6:15. 

“What’ll you have?” he asks. , 

‘What have you,”’ I comes back, “for 
to give some seeds a good home and a ch al 
the world?” 

“Going to fix your place up, eh?” says 
doing the job?” 

“‘None other than,’’ I tells him. “I’ve only g0 
acre to split up into lawns, flower beds ani 
dens, and an hour a day ought to take ca 
What do I need?” 

““Sympathy,”’ says he. ‘‘That land of y 
been rough-graded and you got to top-soi 
with bone meal before 4) 

“Bone meal?” I cutsin. ‘‘What’s that. 

‘“‘Byver done any gardening before?” g 

“No,” I admits; “but grass and flowers 
udice against me, as far as I know. What’s the 
throwing a bunch of grass seed around at 
sprout?” 

‘Over in England,’’ remarks the storeke 
it takes a hundred years to make a good lawn.” 


“Some Moisture, Eh?” I Gloats to Tavlt 


g to make this one in England,” I promises. 
trying to do? Gyp yourself out of a sale?” 

he; “but I don’t want you to bring your 
vith curses in their hearts for Frank Kileen.”’ 
ry,’ Lassures him. “‘All the family curses for 
hty-six years are reserved for the 
‘ue-printed me into the building 
ing to wet-nurse this lawn myself 


"shrugs Kileen. ‘‘Got any tools or 


"says I, “but a desire to delve 

a to plant.” 

's him the general idea of the layout 

|, Frank begins fixing up my order. 

adred pounds of grass seed!” I 
he gets to that item. ‘What do 
n starting—a golf course?” 

says Kileen, short, “are not seeded; 
ded. What’ll you have in the way 
9” 

-usual,’’ I answers. 

‘tash iy 

ou have your succotash?”’ asks 
a vine or a tree?”’ 

>is customary,” says I, ‘“‘among the leisure 

ts the matter? Isn’t it a vegetable?” 

sable hash,”’ explains Kileen, “and you can’t 
leit than you can grow a beef stew. Want all 
plays a part in the succotash act?” 

“T don’t care,” I comes 
back. “The only thing I want 
for sure is parsnips.”’ 

liken vem: 
asks Frank. 

“Never ate one,” 
says I, ‘‘nor ever 
saw one. I just 
want to find out 
what parsnips look 
like. Are they 
good?” 

“The crime rate 
among ’em is low,”’ 
replies Kileen, 
“but if they’re 
food I’m your sis- 
ter’s favorite chess 
player. Are you fond of 
: boiled turnips?” 

“T prefer ’em to an 
earache,” says I, “but I 
wouldn’t go any further.” 

“Well,” returns Frank, 
“the parsnip is the poor 
relation of a turnip. 

_ What else’ll you have?” 

“You know better than 

I do,’ I says, ‘“‘what 
: you're overstocked with.” 
I'm ready to leave the store Kileen’s peddled 
) but his license to do business and his mem- 
Eagles. 
your fleet of trucks deliver that junk?” I 


“Tomatoes, 


jonds Nora Comes 
'e Kitchen Toting 
Platter 


»morrow,”’ answers Frank. 
‘on your way home.”’ 
another drug store, don’t you?” I growls. 


“Better stop in 


jarself in a supply of court-plaster, liniment 
'” grins Kileen. ‘“‘A set of crutches and a 
in’t go to waste either.” 

as no hollow jest either. By the time I’d 
_ top soil to the front lawn and spaded the 
etables and flowers, I had a blister for every 
a, a callus for every sardine in the Subway, 
the back that had my nose flirting with my 
ut through with the heavy work when the 
| the Ritters drop around for a slam party. 
the flowers?” giggles Lizzie. 

w,” says I, with a frown, “and I’m worried. 
been in the ground since this morning, and 
id to have a bunch of bouquets this evening. 
the trouble is, Hank?” 

planted the seeds upside down,” suggests 


a 
d happen if he done that?” asks the Ma- 
ab 


ys Hank, “excepting that the roots’d grow 
d the flowers would come out underground. 
1 the expression ‘sub rosa,’ haven’t you? 
jiey call roses that’ve blossomed below the 


. they’re growing at all?”’ Lizzie wants 
I us sband some day,” says Ritter, kind of 
Te good friends and you’reno child, but —— 
out in that plot over there, Dink?” 


Suddenly She Lets Out a Shriek. 
“There’s a Worm in It”? 
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“That’s my zodlogical garden,” I tells him. “TI got tiger 
lilies, elephant ears, dandelions, cockscomb, cowslips and 
horse-radish.” 

“What you’ve probably got,’”’ remarks Magruder, “is a 
mare’s-nest.”’ 

“What’s the matter?” I growls. 
look all right?” 

“Yes,” says Jim; ‘“‘but you got to know how deep to put 
seeds in, how far apart, and so on,and what do you know 
about it?”’ 

“T can read, can’t I?’ I comes back. ‘And there are 
directions on every package, aren’t there?”’ 

“Do you believe that stuff?’’ sneers Magruder. 

“Jim,” remarks his wife, “says they write down every- 
thing wrong so you’ll buy more seeds.” 

“And Jim, of course, knows,”’ I bites off. 

“He knows, anyhow,’’ snaps back Lizzie, “that you 
can’t pick flowers the same day you plant the seeds. Can 
you, Jim?” 

“T suppose,” says I, “you’ll be surprised if I should hap- 
pen to carry off the grand prize at the Doughmore Flower 
Show this year.” 

“Too bad your lawn isn’t ready,” smiles Magruder. 

“Why?” I asks. 

“So I'd have some place to roll around with laughter,” 
he answers. ““You might get a prize for the best weed 
display.” 

“Display her yourself,” says I. “You married her.” 

“You calling me a weed?” shrills Lizzie, who’s got the 
lines of a hungry slat. 

“Talking about lawns,” cuts in Ritter, leading me away, 
“how’s the grass coming along?”’ 

“Tt’s only been in a week,” I tells him, “but if I geta 
blade of grass every place I let a drop of sweat fall I’ll have 
a putting green out infront. I wishit’drain. I’ve lugged 
the hose around here so much I feel like a hydrant.” 

Suddenly my eyes pop out and I let out a yell. 

“Look!” I shrieks. ‘“‘Isn’t that a blade of grass?”’ 


“Don’t everything 


“Ladies and Gentlemen, We are About 
to Award the Grand Prize for the Best 
we Exhibit at the Show’’ 
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Hank inspects it carefully. 

“Tt is indeed,” says he, ‘‘a blade of blue grass, wonder- 
fully well-proportioned and of exquisite texture and color- 
ing. It does credit to its Kentucky stock. Breeding tells, 
suh, breeding tells. I congratulate you, suh.”’ 

I’m too excited to be kidded. I grabs Rit- 
ter by the arm and we doa war dance around 
the newborn blade, the pretty little thing. 

“Come on,” says I, “let’s go back and 
tell the others.”’ 

“Just a moment,’”’ returns Hank. ‘An 
event of this importance should not be 
blabbed out crudely. Have some cards en- 
graved with a small bow of green ribbon at 
the corner and reading, ‘Mr. and Mrs. Dink 
O’Day announce the arrival on their lawn of 
a blade of blue grass.’” 

“What’s going on?” asks Kate, who’s 
come up with the Magruders. 

“It’s here,” I tells her hoarsely. 

“What is?” she inquires. 

“Grass,”’ I whispers, and points to the 
sacred spot. All three stoop down to look. 

Pa “Huh!” says Jim. “It doesn’t look like 

grass to me.” 

“No?” I yelps. ‘‘What does it look like—a keg of 
Bismarck herring?” 

“ Offhand,” returns Magruder, ‘‘I’d call it the beginning 
of a clump of chickweed.”’ ° 

“Well, even if it is,” I growls, angry, “I raised it and I’ll 
stand by it.” 

“You'll stand by it all right,” grins Ritter, “with a 
weeder all summer, cursing 
the day it was born.”’ 

“You think it’s a weed 
too?” I demands. 


I Got Too 
Much 
Scotch in 
Me to be 
Bluffed 
Oru t oF: 
Jlnything, 
So I Calls 
the Dare 


“T’m afraid,” returns Hank, 
“that Jim might be right.” 

“Heaven knows he’s overdue,” says I, “but I’m going 
to ask Taylor.” And I yells over ‘to our next-door neigh- 
bor, who’s outside watering his hopes. He comes over 
a-running. 

“Is this or is this not a blade of grass?’”’ I questions. 

“Tt is not,”’ he returns. 

“It’s chickweed of course,” declares Magruder. 

“Tt’s not that either,” says Taylor, lifting the piece of 
green out of the ground. ‘“‘It’s a pine needle that probably 


’ blew over from one of my evergreens.” 


III 


| phases ten days after planting the seed there’s not a drop 
of rain, and to sweeten the pot the water department 
comes along and orders me to lay off the hose. 

“T told you,” remarks the wife, ‘‘that you should have 
let a gardener do the work.” 

“T suppose,” I barks, ‘‘these nurserymen have clouds 
chained up in their joints and let ’em loose when, as and if 
needed.” ‘ ‘ 

“Maybe not,” returns the frau; ‘‘but I’ve noticed that 
everything goes wrong for a dub.” 

“Forget it,” says I. “It rains on the just and unjust 
alike, the only difference being that the unjust have the 
umbrellas and the just their new hats. That right, Lizzie?” 

“T don’t know what you're talking about, either,” re- 
turns the Magruder hen. ‘‘I know a lot of nice people that 
have umbrellas.”’ 

“Talking about hats,”’ I remarks, gloomy, “I think I’ll 
get me a swell new lid tomorrow, a fourteen-dollar woolen 
suit guaranteed not to shrink, and go out and sit in the 
bleachers at the ball game. If that combination doesn’t 
bring on a rain, I’m going to become an atheist.” 

“Tt wouldn’t do any good,” Lizzie assures me. “Jim 
says it’s not going to rain tomorrow.” 

‘““Who’s he been talking to?” I asks. “Jupe Pluvius?”’ 

“He doesn’t have to talk to anybody to learn things,” 
sniffs Mrs. Magruder. ‘He just figures them out for 
himself.”’ (Continued on Page 86) 
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HE way of it was this. The good captain had no 
ay cargo for Amapala, it seemed; he only dropped anchor 

inside those tall conical islands and went ashore on 
some business—none of mine, you know—saying he’d be 
back in an hour. But while I waited, sweltering, the boat 
heaving monotonously on the swells that come like tide 
rips through those narrow channels, a motor launch 
bumped alongside and a man in white riding breeches 
scrambled aboard and appeared in the chart-room door. 

“Captain Sisler?”’ 

“Gone ashore. Ought to be back in a few minutes now.” 

I guessed who this man was. There couldn’t be two such 
figures in Central America. A small, boyish-looking man, 
pale-haired, his eyes almost colorless, as if the sun that 
burned his skin to mahogany had bleached them; a big 
black revolver picturesquely strapped to either leg. Now 
a good many men carry revolvers, riding. But not many 
carry two. 

This was Johnny Hecht, almost as well known as old Ben 
Murchison himself, though for a very different reason. This 
man was a killer, and looked it. His pale lashes made 
his eyes look lidless. 
flattened thumbs. 

“ Aren’t you Doctor Hecht?” I asked him. 

By his eyes, I knew he didn’t like to be reminded that 
he’d been a doctor once. With such men, if you’re wise, 
you notice. 

“My name’s Pressley,” I added. 

He nodded, climbing on the captain’s stool, his pale eyes 
regarding me with some new interest. 

“Not Buck Pressley—Ben Murchison’s partner?”’ 

se F 

‘“‘Heading for Vizcaya, are you?”’ 

But I didn’t wonder why he asked. I only answered 
listlessly that I’d just come from there. 

“By the look of you,”’ he grinned, ‘“‘ Vizcaya must have 
blown up in your face. What’s doing down there any- 
way?” 

“‘War’s I’m concerned,” I said, ‘‘it’s all done.” 

“Not going back?” 

“Never!” I said. 
ever!”’ 

“You interest me,” said Johnny Hecht. But I didn’t 
wonder why. After a moment, conversation languishing, I 
asked if he’d heard anything from Guatemala lately—any- 
thing about Ben Murchison. 

“Only that he was killed,’’ said Johnny Hecht. 

Maybe it was the casual air with which he said it. If I 
hadn’t been feeling so rotten I would have laughed. 

“That’s nothing new,” I said, ‘‘for Uncle Ben. He’s 
been killed a good many times if you believe all you hear.” 


“Never, jamds, not any more for- 


He had curiously long hands with ~ 
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“Yeah,” said Johnny Hecht. ‘Charmed life and every- 
thing. But I guess they got the old boy this time.”’ 

“‘T don’t believe it,’”’ I said stupidly. 

“T’m superstitious myself,” said Hecht. ‘‘Got eleven 
bullet holes already, and I’m superstitious about the 
twelfth one. So I don’t let anybody give it to me—not 
with a 30-30 at point-blank range.” 

“What have you heard,” I begged, “exactly? When 
was this? I He was all right the last news I had.” 

“Couple of weeks ago. How long you been away?” 

“A month.” - 

“Then you know about the new administration in 
Guatemala? They had a mark against him for bumping 
off Anselmo Palomar and knocking down their playhouse 
five years ago. You with him then?” 

I nodded. No need to say I was the one; 
would have sounded like a boast. 

““That’s the trouble,” said he thoughtfully, “with turn- 
ing peaceable. In the old days they wouldn’t have tackled 
Ben Murchison at any price. But I hear he surrendered 
like a lamb.” 

“Go on!”’ I begged. 

“That’s all,” said Johnny Hecht. ‘They sent a young 
army out to get him—order of deportation, you know. 
Chased your peons off and rounded up your white men. 
Turned your mules out and smashed your mills with sledge 
hammers and set fire to everything that would burn. 
Marched the general and his friends toward Puerto 
Barrios till they came to an appropriate spot for a murder, 
and shot him in the back—‘ trying to escape’—just regu- 
lation stuff. Marched the others into Barrios and told ’em 
to take the next boat for God’s country unless they wanted 
to say good morning to Him personally. 

“Outside of that,” said Johnny Hecht, yawning, “I 
judge you'll find everything all right. Where the 
devil is that captain? I can’t sit here all day.” 

It seems to me now that I took it calmly; stupidly, I 
suppose. , 

“Who told you about it?” I asked him. 

“Your shipping clerk,”’ he answered, nodding toward the 
shore. ‘‘Half-breed named Simpson. Just got a job with 


to him it 


‘“‘wWhen They Shot the 
eral He Grabbed 
Froma Soldierand 
Smashing Right an 


LIEPSE 
the Fruit Company. Like to talk to him? ¢ 
the captain wants to see me he can chase me : 

But I didn’t wonder why Captain Sisler mi 
see Johnny Hecht, soldier of fortune. I went 
talked to Eduardo Simpson, and he confir 
had said. He was a badly scared Eduardo. 
no place for a white man now, he said. 

He hadn’t been with Ben Murchison, thoug! 
at Sabado, our shipping point, clear 4 
British Honduras. His account was hearsay 
believed it, right enough; all but one thin; 
wasn’t sure of that himself. 4 

“Do you believe, sair,” he asked me—“do 
the zheneral is—dead?”’ * 

“No,” I said. ‘No, Eduardo, I don’t.” 

And even now I don’t know why. It hadn 
with reason. You know, the natives used t 
was charmed; but of course that’s nonsense 
superstition. I knew it, that’s all. Ben 
had been dead and Ben Murchison never cha 
know how else to put it. t 

That’s how it happened that the Salvad 
went on—without me. By the time Ji 
found Captain Sisler—if he found him 
did—I was on my way north by automobile t 
My entrartce to Honduras was illegal, but 5 
no baggage and I had plenty of money. 

I didn’t believe Ben Murchison was d 
fool enough to land in San José and e 
authorities to let me run loose across G 
for him. Yet I had to get into Guatemak 

Certainly they had tried to kill him. — 
somewhere, badly wounded, waiting for me! 
knew I’d come. 

From Amapala, on the Pacific coast 01 
only about two hundred miles straight 
Barrios, just across the Guatemalan bord 
side. But beyond Tegucigalpa there are 
thing but the sure feet of mules. Crossin 
bone of the Isthmus, there are places wher 
steps cut in solid rock, places where you r 


ht down at tree tops half a mile below. We 
tain villages whose names I can only guess 
p; I only sat doggedly in the saddle and fol- 
guide plodding on ahead, ate where I could 
yhere he told me. I had no energy for more. 
» scenic grandeur of the Cordilleras would have 
ething to me. But compared to the mountains 
‘they are not very high. The jungles of the 
jope of Honduras are not different from the 
Peten. Nothing new about it; nothing haz- 
thing romantic either. It was only a labor to be 
[wo days across the mountains. A day and a 
a scorching plain where the air burned your 
)e saddle was too hot to lay your hand on. Not 
red, exactly. Oddly enough, it was the useless- 
right arm that made me almost cry with rage 
{| You never know how much you need two 
; you try to get along with only one. You can’t 
eor button your clothes or even wash your good 
) rly without another hand to work against. 
(or at Santa Barbara said my shoulder was in- 
d I'd have to give him at least a week to work 
Jeek! It was already May. I had to find Ben 
| before the rains came on. 
‘dred miles. Not far on the map; not far as the 
;a short leap for an anxious mind, but a heavy, 
jfor a sick and weary body. Often, in the States, 
jad that far between meals. I made it in six 
last few miles on the only bit of railroad in 
to Puerto Cortes. From Cortes, as illegally as 
id, I hired a fishing boat and rounded the border 
y of the Motagua River and landed at 
@ beach below the American consul’s house at 


il didn’t know me when I stumbled in—raw- 
sun-blackened and sweated to skin and bone, 
le whisky and 
told me what 
ih 

gone to a lot of 
‘et yourself de- 
you can hope 
indemnity for 
and that’s a 


jae Is that 
i 
‘n’t go so far,” 
sul, ‘‘as to call 
actly. Tech- 
2 worst they 
as deport him 
esirable alien. 
ow how scared 
Ben Murchison 
1 man to take 
h. They had 
| they wanted 
aey took the 
That’s the 
| but how are 
‘prove it? Offi- 
ed to escape.” 
i it?” 
jjel guess,’’ 
‘the consul. 
ok pains to 
tArthur and 
nd Hurley on 
xy heard the. 
w the general 
his big Indian 
-what’s his 


yabriel Zalas. 
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d the consul. 
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eons; but he 
along like a 
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a soldier and 
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The police will be glad to see him too. You'll find his de- 
scription pasted up on any wall, labeled Dangerous Crimi- 
nal— Reward.” 

Poor Gabriel Zalas! He was not a dangerous anything; 
only a child mind in a giant body, obedient, bewildered 
when there was. nobody to tell him what to do. Hunted 
and masterless now. Unless 

Gabriel had got away. 
Gabriel would be with him. 

After a while I noticed that the consul was still talking. 

% exceeded their authority in wrecking your outfit— 
if you can prove they did it; but the administration is per- 
fectly within its rights in canceling any concession and 
ordering the deportation of any alien it finds undesirable. 

“And Ben Murchison was certainly an alien. Yes,” 
said the consul, smiling; ‘at least he had his wish in that 
respect. He died an American citizen in good standing.” 

I don’t know why it should have hit me so hard—this 
reference to Ben Murchison’s curious brand of patriotism. 
I tried to keep my mouth shut; but my left hand, trying 
to pour whisky, spilled it. 

“T’ve been here three years,’’ said the consul, ‘and he 
was the only American in this district that took the trouble 
to register more than once. Regular as clockwork, once a 
year. And about the only one who never asked me to do a 
thing for him. ‘Just de 

“Yes,” I said, shaking, ‘and a fat lot of good it would 
have done him! Who are you to laugh at him? You just 
finished telling me that he was murdered; but will you say 
so officially? Not you! You’re afraid you can’t prove it. 
You're afraid you'll antagonize somebody and risk your 
precious job. Play safe, that’s you! What do you know 
about a man like him, that played his chances straight 
across the board and asked no favors of anyman? You af 

Crazily I cursed the consul of the United States of 
America. But he’d been cursed by abler men than me; he 


If Ben Murchison was alive, 
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only rose and took the whisky bottle and locked it up, and 
looked at me shaking in my chair. 

“You’re a sick man,” he said. ‘‘You take my advice 
and go home to the States and get the fever out of you. 
What’s the matter with your arm? Find some more trouble 
in Vizcaya, did you?” 

I told him what he could do with the United States. 

“You’d better let me put you up tonight,” he said. 
“Better stay here till the police find out you’re in town so 
I can swear you didn’t—try to escape. There’s a boat 
tomorrow.” 

“Thanks,” I snarled, “for the implication that I, too, 
am a citizen in good standing. But Ben Murchison stood 
on his own legs without any chair-warmer to hold him up, 
and so will I. Good night, Mr. Consul!’’ 

“Good night, Buck,” said the consul gravely. ‘Go on 
to bed and get a grip on yourself. Damn it, man, I know 
how you feel! I liked the old catamount. Want me to 
walk to the hotel with you?” 

iN O:. | said, «thanks, .=——~” 

“Don’t do anything foolish,’”’ said the consul. 

I did not go to the hotel. Puerto Barrios has no streets to 
speak of; but such as they were, I walked openly through 
them, my feeble right hand on the butt of my revolver. It 
was a good thing I didn’t have to use it. 

With my left hand I couldn’t have hit the broadside of 
the Fruit Company store, much less a man; and one re- 
coil would have jarred my right arm loose at the shoulder— 
so I felt. 

That’s all I did—just felt. I couldn’t think. I walked to 
the house of the arriero who kept my own horse for me. 
The arriero wasn’t glad to see me. Very likely he’d figured 
that he had inherited a good horse. I paid him three times 
what I owed him, to keep him from running to the police 
with the news that I was here. Then I rode north into the 
vast, mysterious, hot forests of Peten. 

Somewhere in there Ben 
Murchison was waiting. 


Ben Murchison Was Dead, 


The Jungle Had Him 


rar ] He knew I’d come. 
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N EERIE place, Peten. 
Once it was populous; 
not now. Along the whole 
trail from Puerto Barrios 
to Number 1 Mill there 
are only three Maya pueb- 
los. At each I asked, 
“White man, hurt?” and 
“Very big man, Indian, 
San Martin tribe?” Ga- 
briel Zalas was of San Mar- 
tin, a highlander. 
They only answered stu- 
pidly, “‘I do not know.” 
Those are the first Span- 
ish words they learn: “‘No 
sé—I do not know.”” And 
it’s the truth. They don’t. 
To a white man they seem 
not very different from 
dumb animals. Their 
grass huts are not much 
more elaborate than the 
nests of birds. They live 
like animals. I slept with 
the body smells and 
breathing of a whole family 
around me, and crawling 
things rattling across the 
mat I slept on. This was 
perfectly normal to them. 
From their dull minds 
the ancient light is gone. 
When Christ was born, 
they were a mighty race. 
Their cities spread from 
Costa Rica to Peten. They 
had artists and artisans, 
mathematicians and as- 
tronomers, priests and 
kings; yes, even profes- 
» sional athletes. Archzolo- 
gists today have dug great 
ball courts out of the 
jungle, with walls forty 
feet high, where they 
played a game like basket 
ball. Scholars have de- 
ciphered their calendar, so 
accurate that it identifies 
positively any day within 
a quarter of a million years; 
it was fifteen centuries be- 
fore white men equaled 
that knowledge of the 
stars. 
(Continued on Page 62) 
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Parents and Teachers 


ARENTS, and to only a slightly less degree teachers, 

receive most of the odium which the armies of lay 
sermonizers insist upon heaping somewhere. To the lax- 
ness and inertness of parents and to the ineffectiveness of 
teAchers are ascribed most of the ills of our time. After the 
judge or district attorney has analyzed for his audience all 
the technical and legal reasons for a crime wave, he finally 
dumps upon the relaxed discipline of the home what might 
be called the ultimate cause of the difficulty. 

An orator has been described as a man who tells others 
to do what he himself does not propose to do. Burke said 
that you cannot indict a nation. Parents as well as voters 
make up nearly the whole adult nation. It is fashionable 
today to blame nearly, everything that goes wrong on the 
home and the parents. In a sense they are at fault. But 
the statement means nothing; as well say with owl-like 
solemnity that the guilty parties are those men and women 
whom the census shows to be engaged in gainful occupa- 
tions. Weshould get as far, and no farther, by lecturing the 
American people or the inhabitants of the United States 
of America. 

Like all men and women, parents are conditioned by the 
age in which they live. Crime and other ills are laid to the 
weakening influence of home and religion, as well as to 
the spread of luxury. It may be so, but who can say that 
less harm was done in earlier times by an overemphasis upon 
authority? Prosperity is hard to endure, but poverty has 
been the cause of degradation and suffering ever since the 
dawn of history. 

If we distill the very essence of wisdom from all the 
greatest teachers and prophets which the world has ever 
produced, we cannot draw exactly the line between the 
good and ill effects of having and not having, between 
being forced to do and not being allowed to do. One may 
be a most devout and loyal believer and yet admit that the 
thunderings of gloomy hell-fire theologies have driven 
youth into rebellious atheism; while it is only too obvious 
that the stern severity of the woodshed-thrashing father 
has turned adrift many a sullen and lawless son. 

In the shades of these eternal mysteries of life man can 
at best grope by feeble guides. Dogmatism is futile, like 
the frog that swells with pride. Generalizations contradict 
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and destroy one another. Naturally, no parent or teacher, 
no human being, is wise enough to say precisely where 
wholesome discipline and training merge into harmful 
severity, or where helpful advantages shade into weaken- 
ing indulgence. Yet extremes can be detected and avoided. 

The parents who permit little children far below legal 
age to drive powerful automobiles, or who break the rules 
of summer camps by sending candy secreted in stockings 
to the pampered darlings there, are unfit for parenthood. 

We know that in childhood the milk of personality must 
not be stirred up unduly. Children largely find their own 
play; excessive outside amusements, such as nightly 
movies, interfere with normal nervous and mental develop- 
ment. Children cannot jump the early and simple stages of 
growth; 
the unfolding sense of values; too many amusements and 
activities result in nervous disorders and queer physical 
ailments. 

Parents and teachers, it must be agreed, are under a 
peculiar responsibility to train the coming generation. Yet 
all our precious possessions of every kind are,the individual 
responsibility of all individual adult consciences, without 
regard to parenthood or occupation. 

Men and women cannot break laws and disregard the 
rights of others while at the same time deploring the loose- 
ness of the rising generation. This point is often made as 
regards prohibition enforcement, but it is just as applicable 
elsewhere. Adults who hog the road and otherwise outrage 
the decencies of traffic would better keep quiet in regard 
to the laxity of youth. 

The same is true of those who break the recognized 
quarantine for infectious diseases and impose themselves, 
coughing and sneezing, upon social gatherings, merely be- 
cause they lack the strength of character to stay at home. 

Selfishness is not new in the world and the old Satan is 
not the especial prerogative of any generation. The fight 
against it has gone on for ages and will continue as long 
in the future, with, we all hope, occasional victories. 


Do We Want More Smallpox? 


UCH attention was attracted by a bulletin published 

last June by the League of Nations, from which it 
appeared that the number of smallpox cases reported in the 
United States in 1924 was 51,429, or nearly double the 
figure for 1923. If the statistics published by the League 
are correct, this nation, in 1924, won the unenviable dis- 
tinction of having more cases of this particular disease 
than any other country on the globe. 

“The greatest prevalence,” said the bulletin, ‘‘occurred 
in the Pacific and East North Central States. California 
reported the largest number of cases, followed by Michigan, 
Ohio and Indiana. . . . The prevalence of smallpox in the 
United States is in direct ratio to the enforcement of 
vaccination, which is more general in the Eastern States 
than elsewhere.” 

Dr. C. C. Pierce, writing in the October 1925, issue of 
the American Journal of Public Health, depicts the situa- 
tion even more strikingly. Doctor Pierce is senior surgeon 
of the United States Public Health Service in Chicago. 
What he has to say is singularly impressive, because it has 
so little concern with medical theories and deals so largely 
in facts which can be verified by anyone who will take the 
trouble to go to the nearest library and check the official 
statistics he employs. The independent investigator will 
find, for example, that the report of the surgeon general, 
United States Public Health Service, for 1924, stated that 
smallpox is the most widely distributed plague in the world 
and that approximately one-fifth of all the cases of it 
reported during 1923-24 occurred in the United States. 

According to Doctor Pierce, and overwhelming evidence 
excludes all doubt as to the correctness of his statement, 
“A study of detailed data shows that the number of cases 
of smallpox that occur each year has a very definite rela- 
tionship to the number of unvaccinated persons in the 
community. States that have good vaccination laws have 
few cases of smallpox during a period of years. Massa- 
chusetts, with good vaccination laws, and Minnesota, with 
no vaccination law, during the years 1913 to 1923 are 
good illustrations of this. During these eleven years 


too many impressions from the outside destroy ~ 


Massachusetts had 457 cases and Minnesota 53 
of smallpox.’’ The population of the Bay St 
fifty per cent greater than that of the Wester 
wealth. : 
However the figures which express the relatio: 
compared, the open-minded investigator is fo) i 
same conclusion. Consider what happened in 
In 1919, according to the bulletin of the Leagu 
there were 2002 cases of smallpox reported, V 
laws were repealed, and in 1924 the number of 
9425. During the years 1917 to 1920, inclu: 
causes produced similar effects in the state Ww 
in even greater proportion. And yet there are pe 
would say that these experiences are mere coir 

Smallpox is always a live issue. During 
years it has been obtruding itself on public atte 
own unpleasant deadly way. We are now squar| 
by the question of what we are going to do about 
thing. If we are willing to see this loathsome ar 
disease thrive and flourish, we have but to ignore 
patient. If we want more of it, there is not a 
doubt that we shall have it. Physicians and he 
cannot stamp it out. They do not make Re 
all they can do to enforce them. Legisla 
cues from their constituencies and do their bidd 
voters are the court of last resort. They it i is, 
doctors, who will have the final say in the matte 

Unfortunately, the principle of local option 
successfully applied to contagious diseases. If t 
bearing germs would respect state boundaries ar 
where legislation favors them, the problem wo 
plified. We know that they do nothing of the 
migrate at will and carry the menace of conta’ 
them. The people of every state are to some ext 
mercy of the commonwealths where vaccination 


lax or nonexistent. 
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Nets With Twelve-Mile Mes 


O THE four hundred and ninety-seven m 

Immigration Border Patrol is intrusted th 
guarding some six thousand miles of internationa 
In other words, each patrol officer covers, as be 
about twelve miles of border. 

The salient result is not that so many afte 

legged in through the twelve-mile meshes 
nets, but that so many are kept out. The mo 
frontier lies along the reaches of the shallo 
and yet, even here, the smuggling in of a 
reduced by about seventy-five per cent. 
handicaps of limited personnel and small 


If men and money were available, this pe n 
be steadily bettered until it reached ninety- fi 
It would be sound economy for the Director of t 
and the Appropriations Committee to bri 
ment of this goal within the bounds of pos 

If the Bureau of Immigration.errs in ree: 
addition of two hundred patrol officers to th 
with a proportionable appropriation for the 
it errs on the side of conservatism; for if 0 
to be guarded at all, they should be guard 
able thoroughness. ° | i 

Mr. Robe Carl White, Assistant Secretary | 
testifying before the House Committee on_ 
directed attention to the embarrassmen' 
from the fact that the Border Patrol is no’ 
confiscate and to press into service the moto 
vehicles captured from smugglers of alien 
customs and the prohibition service hi 
The Border Patrol also should have it; 
Johnson has signified his approbation of th 
legislation that will be required to confer this 
on the service. = 

From all accounts, the Border Patrol is 
well, and it will certainly function better 
powers and resources are made commensul 
tasks which devolve uponit. In the long 
false economy if this branch of the immigration: 
to be starved into impotence. 


£ 
IDER yourself in the visitors’ 
ery looking down upon the floor 
he New York Stock Exchange. 
M.—fifteen minutes before the big brazen gong 
opens the capital security market of the 
‘editor nation on earth. But already, in that 
ofty chamber which occupies six stories in height, 
-antemarket activity reigns. From 400 to 600 
) exchange members are assembled on the floor, 
‘oups around the twenty trading posts, busied 
‘ders, which are now being rushed in by tens 
from all over the country to the main broker- 
the Street and relayed by their private wires 
the floor of the exchange. 
r r , pages in uniform, pneumatic-tube attend- 
ters and telegraphers, between 200 and 300, are 
iftly about like a school of minnows. From the 
‘one booths fringing the side wall, where private 
ect the brokers on the floor with their main 
nall army of more than 550 telephone clerks of 
efficiency and speed are scribbling down thou- 
der slips of purchases and sales; their duties are 
important, for they transmit oral messages 
millions of dollars each day and the slightest 
| or failure to hear may result in heavy losses to 
These telephone clerks are not permitted to 
their booths; indeed, the most stringent rules 
admission to the trading floor; even partners 
embers are forbidden; only actual exchange 
se employes, pages, telegraphers and tube 
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attendants have access—unless, perchance, one happens to 
be the Prince of Wales, and even he created a disturbance, 
for that vast market, with prices running like quicksilver, 
cannot stop even for crowned heads or princes of the 
blood. 

Upon the big black annunciator boards on two walls, 
white numbers constantly flash and disappear with a brisk 
clacking sound—each broker has his own number, and by 
flashing it upon the signal board his telephone clerk can 
summon him swiftly out of dense crowds to receive an order 
from his firm. Pneumatic-tube attendants are cramming 
order slips into containers to send through the pneumatic 
tubes, which connect the telephone booths with the various 
trading posts. It is estimated that in the final fifteen min- 
utes before the opening more than 25,000 of these order 
slips are rushed through the pneumatic tubes alone. 

Meantime the ticker operators are thoroughly testing 
the big illuminated ticker tape by printing on it many 
meaningless letters and symbols to discover any defects in 
its machinery. In an active market the ticker machine 


must print as many as 230 symbols a minute, and in some 


of the recent big days the volume of business has been so 
vast that even electricity itself could not keep pace, and 
the ticker has lagged twenty minutes behind the actual 
trading on the floor. 

As the hour of ten approaches the tension and noise in- 
crease; clack, clack, go the indicator boards; hundreds of 
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telephone bells ring; the clerks scribble 
down orders like fiends; the antemarket 
crowds thicken around the more active 
trading posts. Here, just below, is the steel crowd; over 
there, the motor crowd, the oil crowd and so on. No 
actual trading has begun; that is forbidden; but they are 
preparing for the battle which will ensue when that big 
brazen gong strikes the zero hour. 

And now, in the few minutes which remain before this 
highly organized bedlam breaks loose, let us differentiate 
among that throng of members, for there are several types 
of brokers, each with his own function and place in this 
mighty pattern of trade. Here, sitting on the cir- 
cular seat at the base of the trading post just be- 
low, is the specialist, making up his book for the 
day. He is called a specialist because he establishes his 
headquarters at some one trading post and executes 
orders, intrusted to him by his fellow members, in the one 
stock or group of stocks located at that trading post. In 
addition, he may trade for himself, subject to the stringent 
regulations which bind all members to deal fairly, equita- 
bly and publicly in all transactions and always to give 
precedence to customers’ orders. Thus, if Mr. Specialist 
has a customer’s order to buy or sell 100 Steel at a price, he 
(Continued on Page 193) 
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Lipitor 


DESSERTS 


“Vi, I Just Had a Chat With an Old Ad: 
mirer of Yours, Bud Brown. He's Bring- 
ing His Wife and Kiddies Over This 

Afternoon”’ 


To a Business Woman 


OUR lot be praises, never kicks, 
High-salaried executrix! 
Executive? I’m apt to mix. 


But when you write to me—now this'll 
Strike you as rather superficial— 
Spell out your first name. Don’t initial. 


One other boon I crave is this: 
Append in a parenthesis 
Whether you’re Mrs. or a Miss. 
—Fairfax Downey. 


No Babies Allowed 


PARTMENT A: “Right foot first; now then, back 

with it and out with the left! Now cross right over 

left, clap your hands as you cross each foot; that’s it, 
faster! 

“Listen to your music; you’ve got it now; that is, you 
have the first lesson, and remember, there are 120 steps to 
the Charleston. Let’s have the whole crowd over here 
again next Friday. Fine!” 

Apartment B: “Is thatso? Well, you just try some of 
this stuff you’re braggin’ about! Put me out! Go ahead, 
just let me see you try it! Lay a hand on me, you big 
brute, and I’ll have my brother and several other big men 
over here on your neck so fast you won’t know what hap- 
pened. Mother told me I was making a mistake when I 
did it. Oh, why did I ever marry you? Think of the 
neighbors # 


‘“‘well! You've Knocked Every Bit of the Paint Off the Front of My Nice New Cart 


I Hope You're Satisfied!’’ 


“‘Buddie Brown, That Lovely, Charming Boy! 
How He Used to Thrill Me! So Graceful 
and Debonair! Such Exquisite Taste! I 
Was Crazy About Him. How Does He Look?”’ 


YWron fer 
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Apartment C: “This is station XYZ, broadcasting the 
jazz orchestra from the Rialto Hotel. Jo Mogus and his 
crowd of merry tin-tin-abulators will attempt to show you 
how opera should be played. We won’t keep you standing 
by, either, for they’re off.” 

Apartment D: “You know yourself, don’t you,when you 
bid one club it means that you have a mixed hand? Well, 
why did you go and bid then, and me, like a big chump, 
go ahead and raise your bid and change the suit? You’d 
think a nickel a point meant nothing in your young life. 
It’s no wonder there’s more than one divorce based really 
on bridge. Maybe I did disgrace you tonight, but what of 
it? You’d make a saint ie 


—C. H. Stanton Massey. 


Tweedledee and Tweedledum 
I 


{seer the cave assembly in ninety thousand six B. C. 
Up stood Dame Skinclothes Jones ; 
Her nose was long and sharp and thin, her dress was but a 
leopard skin, 
Her ear lobes dangled bones. 
“Oh, friends,” in mighty tones quoth she, ‘an awful fiendish 
weapon be 
This hatchet made of stone. 
I fear for poor humanity unless our warriors all agree 
To leave this thing alone.” 


Against the use of sharpened stones 

In war, spoke Madam Skinclothes Jones, 
Before the cave assembly 

In ninety thousand six B.C. 


DRAWN BY MARGE ORAWN BY FRANK HANLEY 


The Lady Who Was Brought Up on a Ranch Hangs Out Her ‘ 


Look Him Over for Yourself, Old Girt!”” 


“‘Here’s the Charming, Graceful Guy Now. Had Some Taste ie 
Picking Out a Wife. 


By. 

The wise old man sat ’neath the tree, but B a 
spake he. 

11 ’ : 


“Within our hearts grave fears exist; your ki 
would enlist ' 
To fight against the sling. 
Unseemly do we deem its bent the pates of ma 
dent— : 
Down with the awful thing! a 
Tis use in war is, we deplore, uncivilized, and j 
We pray Your Majesty & 
To treat with others for the state, the tone of wa 
This for humanity.” | 


. 


Appealed unto the King of Gee 
To aid a movement aimed to bring : | 
An end to warfare with the sling. 


| 
Thus folks, ere history came to be, | 


} 

| 

The wise man yawned beneath the tree, but n 
word spake he. 


qr 


In palmy days for Saracen, protests arose fron 
Against a hell device | 
That threw huge stones o’er city wall, flatteni: 
their fall, > | 
Which none considered nice. | 
By-moral force ’twas hoped to wean the natio 
dire machine ; 
Though might be right, ’tis true, 


(Continued on Page 234) 
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Such good vegetable soup can only be made with thirty-two 
different ingredients. 


It takes fifteen vegetables of splendid quality to give all the 
enjoyment you take in eating Campbell’s! 


That invigorating, appetizing flavor can only be produced 
when the soup contains rich beef broth. 


Alphabet macaroni and selected barley are necessary to 
make the soup so hearty and substantial. 


And for extra pleasure to your appetite there must be these 
savory herbs and this skillful seasoning. 


Then—and only then—you get the best vegetable soup 
that can be made—Campbell’s ! 


32 ingredients 12 cents a can 


40 


Iv 
T WAS along time before Emily 
| May got to sleep that night, 
because she and Mary Brant 
had to talk over everything and 
over and over again. 

‘But what can they do to me?”’ 
Emily May asked doubtfully, yet 
laughing too. ‘I haven’t said I 
was an actress, Mary. What can 
they do to me?” 

“Not a thing under the sun,” 
said Mary Brant. ‘‘And I’d like 
to see them try. As if a person 
couldn’t be the prettiest thing under the sun without 
being one of those scandalous creatures.” 

“T don’t suppose they’re really any more scandalous 
than anybody else,’’ Emily May suggested defensively. 

Mary Brant sniffed. ‘‘Then they get a bad name without 
the game,” she retorted. ‘More fools they!”’ 

Emily May giggled. ‘‘No one ever thought me scandal- 
ous in East Harbor, Mary Brant. And now, just in this 
little time, I’m a woman with a past and a future and every- 
thing. Isn’t it fun?” 

“He wanted to give me a ten-dollar bill,’ said Mary 
Brant, remembering this outrage with a recrudescence of 
her forgotten wrath. “If I was to make him acquainted 
with you, he said he would.” 

“The man downstairs?’’ Emily May inquired. 

“A kind of a tall man with a bad eye and a clipped 
mustache,”’ Mary Brant explained, and Emily May nodded. 

“‘T know who you mean.” She shivered a little, then 
put thought of him aside. “But that’s why everybody 
watched us at.dinner,” she decided. 

“And a buzzing of tongues everywhere after,’’ Mary 
Brant assured her. 

“‘T suppose they’re expecting me to do something out- 
rageous,’ Emily May thought aloud, and shivered with 
delight.. ‘What shall I do, Mary Brant?” She was 
sitting on the edge of the old woman’s bed, and she 
stretched her pajama-clad legs out in front of her. ‘‘I feel 
wicked enough already, wearing these,’’ she confessed. 
“But with everyone expecting me to do something— 
you’ll have to keep an eye on me, Mary.” 

“T’ll do that, never fear,’’ said Mary Brant. 

In the end Emily May went back to her own room, but, 
of course, she could not sleep; and the moonlight lanced in 
through the windows, and she could hear voices on the 
ground beneath as young folk came and went there, soft 
voices and half-caught laughter, and occasionally a little 
’ silence more eloquent than sound; and Emily May lay 
listening and smiling; and once she got out of bed to creep 
to the window and kneel for a while, looking out, never so 
far from sleep in her life before. But in the end the 
great hotel grew quiet and night filled the valley with its 
hush, and there came a chillin the air so that Emily May 
was glad to get far beneath the coverlets; and so at last 
she fell asleep. 

Mary Brant came into her room in the morning to draw 
the shades. Emily May had slept late, and roused only 
at Mary’s coming. 

“‘Tt’s a shame too,’”’ the old woman confessed. “But 
Draper says he’s got to see you, if he’s to get back to town 
today.” 
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“*7 Just Went Out to Make 
a Hit With You, Emily 
May. I’d Seen You 

Were Lovely, Then, Too’ 


Emily May 
blinked | sleepily, 
trying to under- 
stand this. 

“Back to town?”’ 
she repeated. 

“Tt’s something 
about the automo- 
bile,” said Mary Brant. ‘‘And it meant nothing to me, 
but a lot to him by the way he acted. He’s waiting in the 
hall now, my dear; and he’s an old man. You can just put 
on this and I’ll have him in.” 

So Emily May was still half asleep when Draper came 
in with his ill news; but even if she had been wide awake 
she would have understood little of what he said. There 
was, it appeared, something wrong with the car—a defec- 
tive part. Draper used words of no meaning to Emily May. 

“If you were going back to Boston soon it’d be no 
matter, ma’am,’’ he confessed. ‘‘I’d get it tended then.” 

“But I’m not,’’ Emily May told him. “I’m going to 
stay here for a while, and then go on somewhere else—I 
don’t know where.” 

“T can get down there today,” Draper explained, ‘‘tak- 
ing it slow and easy. It won’t hurt the car none at all, and 
that’ll let me come back maybe Monday afternoon, or, 
anyway, Tuesday. Or if I was to have luck and find them 
open late, I might get back tomorrow.” 

Emily May sighed. ‘‘Oh, dear,” she said. 

“You could be hiring a car here, if you was wanting 
one,”’ said Draper. 

Emily May smiled with recollection. ‘Mr. Riddle has 
a car,” she remembered. ‘‘I’m sure he’ll let me use it if I 
want.’ She nodded with 
a great show of decision. 
“You're quite right, 
Draper,’ she agreed. “‘ That 
is what you had better do. 
Only get back Monday if 
you can.” 

“Sure, if I ean,” he ° 
agreed, and touched his 
forelock and turned to de- 
part. 

Mary Brant passed him 
at the door, and she looked 
at him with an eyesuddenly 
acute as he went by; and 
when he was gone she stared 
at the door closed behind 
his back, till Emily May 
asked, “‘ What’s the matter, 
Mary?” 

Mary cocked her head. ‘‘ Now why should 
the man wink at me?” she demanded. 

“Wink at you?” Emily May laughed softly. 
“‘Mary, you ought to be ashamed, at your age.”’ 

“T can be winked at as well as another, and 
safer too,” she retorted. ‘‘But it weren’t that 
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kind of a wink so much, but more as if he’d say 
something between us, between him and me, th; 
laughing at together.’’ She frowned thoughtf 
I wonder is there anything the matter with the ¢ 
she exclaimed. 

Emily May’s eyes widened. “‘But, why?” 

“That young Riddle got him for you,’”’ Mary 
her. ‘‘So they’re thicker’n thieves, to be sure 
might be so. That’s a devilish young man and 
anything he chooses to do.” | | 

Emily May cried, “‘Mary! He wouldn’t.” 

Mary softened; she laughed, and she put 
around Emily May. 

“There, and if he did,’’ she protested, ‘‘it wou 
for the sake of seeing more of you. But I wond« 
same.” 

‘He doesn’t have to go to so much trouble,” 
May loftily. ‘“‘And besides, he wouldn’t, Mary.” : 
appealed to Mary to agree, and the old woman: 

“Sure he wouldn’t,”’ she assented. “‘I’m a. 
old woman. But why did the man wink at me’ 

She moved to and fro about her business in | 
still muttering thoughtfully to herself; and E; 
went indolently back to bed again, and presen 
to Mary to have coffee sent up, and fruit, and 
two. So presently she rose to breakfast; and | 
the business of dressing reminded them that En 
trunks had not come and Mary telephoned down 
for them. 

“There’s an afternoon train,’ she reported 
May. ‘‘The man says they’ll probably come 
You’ve enough for today without.” 

Emily remembered that she had meant to or 
ing suit, and she wrote that letter immediately. 
was at the desk she thought of Arthur Tuck, a 
a letter to him, but she found it surprisingly 
write. Arthur had been so sympathetic and so) 
she remembered quite well that he had said shel 
enough in the bank to last all summer. It 7 
shock to him to have this quick demand for mo) 
letter required some phrasing, and Emily Ma) 
over it for a long time. 

“Tt isn’t as if the money was just gone,” she} 
elaborately. “‘Because I really have a great de; 
for it, and I won’t have to buy any clothes fo 
and the car will last for years. It’s beautiful to 

When she was done she was so terrified by 
realization of her own extravagance that she trie: 
the blow Arthur must endure. 

“Of course I don’t have to have more right a 
added in a postscript, ‘‘but I’ll need some soon, 
manage it for me.” 

Before she sealed the letter she added up thi 
her check book again. There was one blank stu 
could not remember what that check had bee! 
others amounted to so much that they left / 
ninety dollars to her credit in the account. Tl 
check, she thought, must surely be less than nine) 
and Arthur would have more money there bi 
long. She had about fourteen dollars in her pd 
and she asked Mary, laughingly, ‘‘Have you ai 
Mary?” 

‘Savings book full of it in East Harbor,’’ Ma 
“but never a penny in my pocket.” 

(Continued on Page 43) 


But I Thin 
Luther HadJ 
Mr. JasP 


7} (Continued from Page 40) 

ay giggled. “Well, everyone thinks we're 
doesn’t matter,” she decided. She found only 
in her pocketbook, so Arthur’s letter could not 
‘till they went downstairs to lunch; and the 
ier she had missed the morning mail. But this 
m to Emily May in the least important, for 
\salready coming toward them across the lobby, 
ized with a shiver of satisfaction that knicker- 
same him, and then he had taken her hand and 
in an eager tone, that his business was done and 
them to lunch with him. 

d, he and Emily May drove in his car all the 
von. The roads threaded the mountain passes, 
ghts towered above them on either hand; and 
for minutes on end the branches of the trees 
their heads; or they came out abruptly upon 
33; and once they alighted to walk down a 
1 along the current of a tumbling stream, and 
owed her trout lying in the clear water there; 
lded and cried, “‘Aren’t they lovely! I’ve seen 
home.” 

hing in California, isn’t it?’’ he agreed; and 
yered, and was a little frightened, and a little 
deceive him, yet held her tongue. 

sted that they dine before returning to the 
ailton; and she assented, not minded to deny 
ng. So they stopped at another of the great 
m so surprisingly in these remote valleys, and 
rove homeward in the moonlit night. 

be a crowd tonight,” he warned her. “I don’t 
ier you'll want to dance. Must make you feel 
” 


‘think I do want to,” she agreed. ‘‘The drive 
*h fun—but it’s pretty late, isn’t it?’”’ 

ht stop the car somewhere and—sit and talk a 
suggested tentatively. She made no reply to 
is apt to be thus silent at times. But when by 
remerged into the valley he turned aside into 
road and came along a stream where the moon 
yugh elms, and stopped there; and she made 
only relaxing a little by his side. 

es were hushed and low, as though they spoke 
ngs; and they were very grave. Yet what they 
ther serious nor secret. He spoke of himself, 
'y yet in such fashion that she got a picture of 
eived 
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Mary Brant was an old woman to whom sleep was de- 
sirable; she was thus asleep when Emily May came home 
that night, but she roused at the sound of the closing door, 
and in her gingham dressing gown, her wig carefully ad- 
justed, she came to have a word with Emily May. For 
the trunks, it appeared, had not come. 

“There’s trains tomorrow, they say,’’ she explained. 
“But not much express on them, so it’s like you’ll have to 
wait till Monday now, and not a fresh dress to your name.” 

Emily May smiled delightedly. 

“And I can’t possibly wear the same dress twice, 
Mary,” she exclaimed. ‘“‘It’s not the sort of thing that’s 
expected of me!” She added ruefully, “I’m going to take 
a long walk with Douglas tomorrow, too; and I can never 
walk in high heels.”’ 

“You'll just have to wear what you drove up from 
Boston in,” Mary Brant assured her, ‘‘and find the easiest 
paths. The young man’ll not care where you go, my dear. 
It’s not walking he wants of you.” 

“Do you like him, Mary?” Emily May asked. 

“It’s not me he wants to like him,’’ Mary retorted 
grimly, but Emily May looked so wistful that the old 
woman melted and smiled. ‘But he’s a nice boy,” she 
agreed. 

“We had such a good time today,”’ said Emily May 
thoughtfully. 

“Did you now?” the other exclaimed in surprised 
tones. “From the look of you, your eyes a-shining and 
your cheeks so bright, I’d have thought you’d been miser- 
able the day long!” 

Emily May drew near her. ‘I didn’t tell him I—wasn’t 
an actress,’”’ she confessed. ‘‘And I let him really think I 
was from California, and I guess I let him think I am what 
they say. I ought to’ve told him, oughtn’t I, Mary 
Brant?” 

“‘D’ye think he’d like you the more if you did?” Mary 
Brant challenged. P 

“Why, I guess men like to—they get interested in 
actresses, don’t they? I don’t suppose he’d have looked 
at me in East Harbor.” 

Her tone was so sorrowful that Mary Brant watched 
her with sudden gravity. 

“Emily May, Emily May,” she said gently. ‘‘You’re 
never going to fall in love with the first man you meet, and 
a world of them waiting all around.” 

Emily May hesitated, then she laughed. 


‘‘Now My Dear, Let Me Fix You So He'll be Struck Dumb in the Lick of an Eye"’ 
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“Don’t be absurd, Mary,” she cried. “‘Of course not. 
I’m not falling in love with him. I couldn’t; he’s never 
said a word ” She saw Mary’s eyes smiling. ‘‘Can’t 
I have a good time?”’ she cried protestingly. 

Mary Brant put her arm around the girl’s shoulder 
shelteringly. 

“There, my dear,”’ she agreed. ‘“‘Have the best time you 
can, and don’t tell him more than you must, my dear.” 

When by and by Emily May was abed and Mary Brant 
gone back to the other room, the girl lay in the darkness 
wondering whether she had answered Mary Brant’s ques- 
tion as truthfully as she might. Her negative to herself 
was indecisive; she drifted at last to sleep without being 
perfectly sure. 

Her trunks did not come next day, but she did not par- 
ticularly mind, because she was all day with Douglas. At 
his suggestion they took lunch along; and they had as they 
left the hotel the fun of eluding Jasper, the unpleasant 
person who had sought to cut in on them Friday eve- 
ning, and who now boldly undertook to follow them on 
their walk. They lost him among the forest paths, and 
saw him no more till they came home in the late afternoon. 
Emily May enjoyed that day; she liked the painted 
blazes on the trees which marked the trails they followed; 
she liked the carpet of needles of spruce and pine beneath 
their feet, and the hush of the forest threaded with bird 
songs and with the silvery murmur of the little brooks. 
And most of all she liked being with Douglas thus clois- 
tered and alone. Yet for all that passed between them, 
they might have been in the lobby of the hotel, so that 
Emily May thought him an astonishingly circumspect 
young man, and was both irritated and grateful to him for 
being so. 

When they came back Jasper was sitting on the hotel 
veranda. 

He rose, smiling unpleasantly, to meet them at the top 
of the steps. 

Douglas had time to say to her, “He asked me to 
introduce him to you. Shall I?” 

“‘T don’t like his eyes,’’ she confessed. 

Then Jasper spoke to them. “Hullo, Riddle,” he said 
casually. “‘Made a day of it, didn’t you? How-do, Miss 
Carter?” 

She stared at him, not knowing what reply to make, but 
this silent stare was, it proved, her best defense against his 
effrontery. He could not face it, spoke to Douglas again. 

“Have a good 
time?” he asked 
dryly. 

“We looked for 
you to join us,” 
Douglas told him 
with a derisive 
grin. “Saw you 
start out this 
morning. Just be- 
hind us, weren’t 
you?’’ Before 
Jasper could 
reply he moved 
on with Emily 
May; and he felt 
her fingerstighten 
approvinglyupon 
his arm. 

“‘T’ve had such 
a good time,”’ 
Emily May told 
him as they 
parted; and eyes 
and lips supple- 
mented her words 
and emphasized 
them in a way 
beyond mistak- 


ing. 

“Tl see you 
at dinner?” he 
asked; and she 


nodded as the 
door of the cage 
drew closed. 

She did see him 
again that eve- 
ning, but only for 
a little while; for 
the attention 
which everyone 
centered upon her 
began to frighten 
Emily May; and 
she could not be 
alone with Doug- 
las, since other 
young men drew 
near them and 

(Continued on 
Page 96) 
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Yes Men 


HE hardest 
[ching I had 

to learn in 
business,’’ a sales 
manager told me 
the other day, 
‘“‘was how and 
when to disagree 
with my superiors. 
In my senior year 
at college several 
members of the 
faculty went out 
of their way to 
impress us with 
the fact that 
newly graduated 
men are apt to 
know altogether 
too much. This 
air of omniscience, 
our professors 
pointed out, was 
building up a prej- 
udice against 
college men in 
business. It was 
our job to act 
meek and agree- 
able, and be very 
eager to learn 
when we jumped 
the fence that 
separated the lea 
of learning from 
the causeway of 
commerce. Old 
grads dropped in 
at the fraternity 
house from time 
to time and told 
us the same story. 
At vacation time 
fathers and uncles 
reénforced the 
idea. So when I 
graduated I cher- 
ished the meek 
and mild idea. 

“The result was that when I started in with the sales 
department of our company, I yes-yessed everybody in 
sight. I was supposed to be in the office for six months and 
learn something about the line and how billing and credit 
were handled, and then break in as a salesman. My 
studied attitude of ignorant agreement worked finely with 
the chief clerk, and I got a lot of information from him in a 
short time. But with the head of the sales department 
things were quite different. 

‘Every time I was in his office I agreed with everything 
he said. I accepted all his suggestions without comment. 
I made notes of his good advice. I saw him giving me some 
pretty mean looks as time went on. 

“One day he called me into his office. He told me about 
a man who had been buying tires from us for ten years. 
The man had a complaint about several adjustments, on 
which the salesman had refused him the allowance hefelt he 
was entitled to. The boss proposed writing this customer, 
making the adjustments he insisted upon and then cutting 
him off the books for good and all. The boss asked me if 
that wasn’t the way to handle it. 

“T told him, certainly. Absolutely. Then he flew up in 
the air. 

““*Certainly nothing!’ he raved. ‘Absolutely my ver- 
miform appendix! Why, good gosh, man, this chap has 
been doing business with us for ten years. He buys in car- 
loads. And we fuss about a little matter of mileage adjust- 
ment. I believe the old codger is dead right. But suppose 
he is wrong. Can’t we afford to spend a few adjustment 
dollars in order to get business that runs in the thousands? 
Are you ever going to begin to think, or are you going to 
yes-yes me for the rest of your life? Suppose I tell you that 
if you don’t snap out of it and get some comeback to you, 
you'll never go on the road for us! Now let me hear you 
say yes, certainly, absolutely!’ : 

“That woke me up, and, as you know, I did get on the 
road soon after that. So I must have made a fair recovery. 
I got to thinking about the thing, and it seemed to me there 
must be some middle ground between offensive omniscience 
and synthetic agreeable ignorance. Certainly if a new man 
makes no suggestion of his own for weeks at a time it is 
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natural for his boss to put him down as unproductive of 
ideas. If, in addition, the newcomer agrees instantly with 
everything his superiors say, they cannot be blamed for 
thinking the youngster is thoughtless, and not prone to 
reason things out for himself. 

“T could tell you the name of a man nationally known 
who has built up a reputation for mature judgment largely 
on his trick of hesitating before answering questions. Ap- 
proach this individual on a bright August day and ask him 
if he doesn’t think it a typical summer morning, and he’ll 
think a couple of seconds before assuring you that in gen- 
eral what you have said is true. 

“*So I set down some simple rules for what I called the 
diplomacy of disagreement. They’ve worked well, and if 
you're still interested I’ll give them to you. First, when 
a new man comes into an old business there are a great 
many things about that business concerning which his 
superiors must be better informed than he. Diplomacy, 
then, dictates that the novice avoid disagreement on those 
basic things. Opinions, however, can be offered purely as 
suggestions, with the attitude that they have probably 
been considered before, yet here they are for what they are 
worth. 

“Second, many men have minds which are stimulated by 
opposition. Perhaps, when your boss asks you to come in 
and talk over a problem with him, he is really seeking a 
chance to clarify his thinking by telling his conclusions to 
someone else. Diplomatic disagreement with such of his 
conclusions as may arouse question in your mind may 
serve to aid your boss in bringing new ideas to bear on the 
case. In any event, he is apt to have much more respect 
for you if you disagree with him here and there. 

“Third, do not disagree without a reason. Blind opposi- 
tion is worse than disinterested silence. And when you do 
disagree, state your reason fully. 

“‘Fourth, avoid too frequent disagreement. Censor your 
own disagreements before you state them, rejecting the 
unimportant ones. 

“Fifth, do not let your agreements be too prompt. A 
moment’s consideration to an answer cannot do you any 
harm, and will prevent your superiors from gaining the 
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finally discovering that I preferred salesmanii 
other vocation. In some manner, however, I || 
imbued with a false doctrine. I thought the fi 
in successful selling was to be a good fellow. 
I failed to get ahead for five years! 

And so I arrived at my present home less ‘ 
ago, with nothing much in the way of tangible: 
with a firm, resolution: Never again will I as! 
mixer. For I had come to understand why so 
great personal magnetism—and, yes, real abilit, 
ing orders from superiors instead of from eustt 

My awakening came in a small but busy a 
Western city to which I had gone after sev 
knocking about in the East. I had migrated ¢ 
of a sudden impulse, possibly obeying the uns! 
Horace Greeley. a | 

“In order to become better known,” 
thought, “‘I must transfer my activities toa 
field.’”” And so I found’myself shortly in a co 
50,000 inhabitants—a place which everyone 
a future. The Chamber of Commerce slogan, ‘ 
grow with us,” had exerted a strong appeal to 

It did not take me long to connect witht 
ance agency in town. If I do say it myself, 
ality. I should have, considering the ti 
cultivating it! 

Next I set about deliberately to become 
glad-hander. I hungered for new names af 
I mentally catalogued and cross-indexed 1 
proved mnemonic methods. In every possib 
capitalized my natural talent for making peo 
As part of the program I went out of my 1 
for others. Few ever beat me to the lun 

Presently I let drop a hint that I had be 
ful as a community song leader, a talent 
ployed to excellent advantage in the army. 
soon received an invitation to try out h 
service clubs. The results were: An enthusia 
a regular job—without pay—and an invita 
member. ‘“‘A wonderful start,’’ was - 
thought. (Continued on Page 84) 
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_ How to 
start the day 
wrong 


Sleep late. 


Linger over bathing, 
shaving and dressing. 
Look at your watch, utter 
4 an exclamation of dismay, 
8 sprint downstairs. 

Gulp a bite or two and 
leave the house hurriedly. 


Since body and brain are 
thus denied proper nourish- 
ment—at a time when they 
need it most—the above 
method of starting the day 
wrong cannot be surpassed. 


tthe right kind of breakfast » - +» this 
crisp, delicious food! 


(CAN breakfasts have a great deal todo and body-building; and the essential vitamin-B, a Grape-Nuts—or you may wish to accept the follow- 


#2 American nerves and American mal _ builder of the appetite. ing offer: 

icition. Dietitians warn us to beware of the And Grape-Nuts is crisp! It encourages the Af ad 

ast! thorough chewing which is necessary for perfect A Book of Better Breakfasts" — 

(| think about it, you realize how reasonable _— digestion and for the health of teeth and gums. Ask and two servings of Grape-Nuts, free! 

{ing to eat all night—the body ready and _ your dentist what he thinks of modern soft-food diet! 

(food to supply all its varied needs—and He'll tell you that it is ruining the teeth of this Mail the coupon below and we will send you two 


hw : Pie Sc: , ; individual packages of Grape-Nuts, free. We will 
l skimpy, hurried breakfast, frequently de-  generation—and he'll advise you to eat plenty of send, also, “A Book of Better Breakfasts” written by 


ag the vital elements of nutrition. Then | erp food. i : : a former physical director of Cornell Medical College. 
Eto do the hardest, most nerve-racking Make the tempting, nutritious single serving of Follow these delightful menus and form the habit of 


day, on this kind of meal! Grape-Nuts a daily breakfast habit. Your grocer has hesteahal breakfasts. 


lyou don’t want a big breakfast. Your ap- 
Ni0t be at its best in the morning. But if 
‘small breakfast wisely, it can give your 
2eds until lunchtime. 


find no more nourishing and delicious 
Kfast than Grape-Nuts. This famous food 
1 wheat and malted barley, prepared by( 
ig and baking processes. It has a delight- 
Wor all its own. It is remarkably easy to 
single serving—two tablespoonfuls— 
wk Or cream, gives your body an abun- 
ed and balanced nourishment. 


© 1926, P. C. Co. 


G.—S.E. P. 3-27-26 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


Postum CrereAt Company, Inc. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape-Nuts, together with 


“A Book of Better Breakfasts,’’ by a former physical director of Cornell 
Medical College. 


: furnishes dextrins, maltose and other Grape-Nuts ioe be phe Fost Health Products, which In Canada, address Canaptan Postum Cereat Company, Ltp 


feemeeet and energy; iron for the blood; — Beulr ai instant Rosin, Postum Sereal, Post Toastics oor 45 Front Street East, Toronto 2, Ontario 


t teeth and bones; protein for muscle Post's Bran Chocolate. 
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We like to think of the Goodyear business as 
something more than a successful commercial 
enterprise. 


‘ 
| 
. 
tap 
4 
e 


We like to look upon it, in all its magnitude 
and variety, as the creation of a grateful public 
for its own service. 


It is that; or very nearly that. 


Only upon the public’s solid approval and 
confidence could Goodyear have risen to its 
present great and serviceable size. 


Today, the abilities and the usefulness of Good- 
year are at the highest point in this institution’s 
history. 


.Today, more than at any previous time, ‘‘more 
people ride on Goodyear Tires than on any 


other kind.” 


The economic and manufacturing benefits of 
this are daily transmuted into better quality for 
the Goodyear user. 


Thus extra values “‘by the people, for the 
people’’ are added to a product already super- 
latively fine. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, INC., AKRON, OHIO 
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Prologue 


Skilled in the tongues of river, rock and tree, 
Of beast and bird, had speech with everything 
That moves upon the earth or swims the sea. 
Some part in what that monarch knew descends 
To me, who am of David’s blood as well; 
The birds, the beasts, the hills are all my friends ; 
They speak to me, and what they say, I tell. 


[sei son of David, Solomon the king, 


Fable I—The Hickory Tree 


CHIPMUNK resides in the bowlder-stone wall, 
A wise and prosperous Chipmunk is he, 
Admired by most and respected by all 
Including the Rabbit, the Woodchuck and me. 


Said I as he sat on a rock with his wife 
Observing the play of their little ones three, 
“Come, tell me your highest ambition in life.” 
—For Chipmunks are quite as ambitious as we. 


Regretfully, soulfully, wistfully fond, 
He chirped as he pensively perched on my knee, 
“Five pastures away and three mountains beyond 
There burgeons a wonderful Hickory Tree. 


“ For months and for seasons with sorrowful sighs 
I’ve languished that nut-bearing marvel to see; 
Alas, but its glories are not for these eyes! 
That clearly is Fate’s adamantine decree.” 


“But, Chipmunk,” said I, “‘you are brave, you are strong. 
Why don’t you skip merrily over the lea? 
The road may be rough, but the summer is long. 
What’s kept you so long from your Hickory Tree?” 


The Chipmunk replied, “‘In my juvenile prime 
And venturesome youth, I was poor as could be; 
I had to be gathering nuts all the time. 
How could I set out for the Hickory Tree? 


“Ag older I grew and my harvest was stored, 
The Jay and the Squirrel—the Red Chickaree, 
Came spying and prying to plunder my hoard; 
They kept me from seeking my Hickory Tree. 


“Now, here is my bride, who believes in me so, 
My little ones, too, with their innocent plea; 
Since children are Pledges to Fortune, you know, 
How dare I depart for my Hickory Tree?” 


“But, Chipmunk,” I cried, ‘when your children are 
grown— 
Your bride’s in the nest—who so watchful as she! 
The world and its wonder may still be your own; 
You then may discover your Hickory Tree.” 


“Tt would not comport with my weight in affairs, 
My eminence, dignity, rank and degree,” 
The Chipmunk rejoined, “‘to relinquish my cares 
To wander in quest of a Hickory 
peel 


There’s always an isle, but we haven’t 
the chart; 
There’s always a door, but we haven’t 


the key; 
There’s always a goal, but we haven’t the 
heart; 
There’s always a far-away Hickory 
Tree. 


Then are you too poor? Or are you too 
rich? 
Or how are you bound? And why not 
be free? 
Come out of your rut, come out of your 
ditch; 
Be off to your wonderful Hickory Tree! 


Fable I11— Wise Birds 


ss ATERNAL parent,” quoth a fledg- 
ling Wren, 
The gravest of a family of ten, 
“That I may show due reverence for knowl- 
edge 
And fit myself for nesting near a college 
To win, in course of time, a Ph. D., 
Please tell me who our Wisest Birds may 
be.” 


“ Sweet Chick,” replied the mother, ‘‘with 
elation 
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I watched him ahead of my drifting 

With envy; for while I’m a fis 

And fishing is something I put all 
in, 

I satisfy your thirst for information: T’ll never be half such a fisher as Martin. 

Beyond all doubt, the most sagacious fowl 

Ts that famed bird, the Melancholy Owl. For Martin dropped down with a “plop!” fron, 

He does not dwell like us in leafy hedges, place ; 

Nor like the Bobolink among the sedges, Impaling a minnow, a chub or a dace. 

Nor like the Ouzel close to mountain brooks, He bore it away to his brood and their mother 

Nor like the Meadow Lark in grassy nooks, Then perched on his cedar to watch for anothe 

Nor like the silly Thrush in fragrant bowers ; : | 

He broods in broken roofs of ruined towers 

With awe-inspiring mien and staring eyes 

On themes unknown, and therefore trebly wise. 

Disdaining ease, his nest is fashioned crudely ; 

Immersed in thought, he eats a trifle rudely ; 

He has no time for frivolous pursuits 

And rarely speaks, and when he does, he hoots. 


“Oh, Martin,” said I, “‘of javelin bill, 
I covet your craft and invincible skill; 
Beholding your prowess, your friend and well. 
I wonder what makes you the Pluperfect Fish, 


“And haven’t you ever a doubt of your right 
To slay every minnow that swims into sight? 
And don’t you keep wishing that all of these s) 

“Tn wisdom next we rank the Solemn Raven Were trout for the good of us sportsmen and 

Who makes the wilderness his lonely haven. 

With dignity he wears upon his back 

The Scholar’s proper robe of rusty black. 

His customary attitude is tragic; 

Tis whispered that he works forbidden magic! 

He never plays, he never sings or jokes, 

And when his thought has utterance, he croaks.” 


Said Martin, “I haven’t a qualm or a doubt. 
I’m glad of a chub and I’m glad of a trout. 
I haven’t the leisure for talking or wishing. 
My family’s hungry; I have to be fishing.” 


Ho, Martin, the Kingfisher, feathery dart! 

Absorbed in your fishing, you make it an art, 

And lord of his art shall he be who will give i 

His patience and toil, who will drea.. 4 
~ 


“But, mother dear,’ demurred a second Fledgling, 
A scatterbrained and yet observant hedgling, 
“Are sages always drear and dark of soul? 
Ts there no wisdom in the Oriole 
So brave, so bright, so gayly, swiftly winging? 
And what a nest he builds—so lightly swinging! 
He loves no haunted hall nor gloomy glen, 
But pleasant orchards near the homes of men. 
T love to see his flash of golden color ; 
Oh, is it really wiser to be duller ? 
IT love to hear his soft and mellow flute; 
Oh, must the voice of Wisdom croak or hoot? 
Must Learning ever dwell aloof and solemn 
And muse on fallen arch and shattered column? 
Ts there no room in schools for mirth and quip 
And no such boon as Joyful Scholarship?” 


Fable I1V—Tradition 


S THE Desert Rat was nosing 
For whatever might be found, 
He observed the Ostrich posing 
With his head below the ground; 


So he asked him, rather brashly, 
“Ts your reason wholly fled? | 
Don’t you know you're acting rashly | 
When you cover up your head?” 


Said the Ostrich, ‘‘ Heathen atronie, | 
I should think yow’d understand 

That I’m safe from every danger 
With my head beneath the sand.” 


“Poor little son!”’ resumed the patient mother, 

“You lack the poise that marks your elder brother. 
The Wise are always somber, never gay, 
And known as wise because they look that way. 
Be, therefore, grave, all merriment forswearing ; 
For birds of soberness in speech and bearing, Said the Bird, “It’s my religion 
And such alone, deserve advanced degrees “Ann hnoiw that dé i434 
And, possibly, Phi Beta Kappa keys.” 


) “That you simply can’t behold me 
Fable IlII—A Professional 


When my head is out of sight, — 
ARTIN, THE KINGFISHER, sat on a limb For it's what my Jott 
Awaiting a fish that was coming to him | 


Said the Rat, ‘You silly pigeon, 
There’s another end in view!” 


And my fathers must be right. 
To perish untimely, unshriven, unhousled. “T will do as I was bidden, 
Martin the Kingfisher’s topknot was tousled. As my father’s fathers did: 
When my head is neatly hide 
I am absolutely hid!” 


A Hyena, also hiding 
In the manner of his kind, 
Thought the Ostrich too confid 
But he didn’t greatly mind 


For he chuckled as he caught 
With a predatory spring, 
“Oh, I’m glad his fathers taug 
That extremely useful thin. 


Fable V—The Ea 


ACen the world the br 
Eagle flew, I 

Ascending, swooping, cire 

wide: ss 

“T seek the Truth, the Truth, the 

And all the Truth!” the soi 

cried. i 

And Behemoth, the Mighty, 

And bellowed, ‘Here the S 


flow ; 
And here the Truth by which 
die, ug 
Yea, all the Truth, was wr 


“What clay is meant to! 
revealed ; 

Then doubt not, pry 
be wroth; 


Lower Saranac Lake, Adirondack Mountains (Continued on Pé 
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igers, lizards of all sizes, leeches 
vankfurters, cobras that chase 
the woods, wild tribes, rivers 
ood in forty minutes and dey- 
paces, a suffocating climate, 
zing from elephants to a lit- 
—the smallest known—that 
}an ounce, insects that pray 
‘of them that prey, fish that 
jand, and a broad, smooth, 
d excellent automobile road 
)ght across it through the jun- 
om Singapore to Penang. 

it tin mines, enormous rubber 
several cities of size and impor- 
ine European quarters, tram- 
¢e lights, telephones, and all 
a improvements; and it has 
3. It has an enlightened Eng- 
ent and it has more supersti- 
faiti. Associating Singapore 
,use the Straits Settlements is 
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warning to me. So I inquired. Being a 
newcomer, and not acclimated to cobras, I 
was interested, naturally, and golf balls are 
not cheaply come by out there. He was 
right. A few cobras had domesticated them- 
selves in that particular rough, and some 
farther along. Now playing golf with cobras 
as hazards is an exciting pastime for such as 
me, whose reptile experience on golf links has 
been confined to garter and gopher snakes, 
and it had the natural result. I could not 
keep my ball away from the haunts of the 
cobras. Everytime I came toa place wherea 
snake might abide, there I landed a ball; and 
I looked for none of them, because, from 
what I had heard of cobras, I had no desire 
to cultivate their close acquaintance. Sup- 
plementing this sketchy knowledge with 
some truths about these gentry acquired 
later, I am here to state that any time a 
cobra wants a golf ball of mine it can have it. 


How to Fight a Cobra © 


It seems there are two kinds of cobras, 
maybe more in the close scientific classifica- 
tion, but two in the vernacular—the cobra 
and the king cobra, or hamadryad. The 
cobraisan excessively objectionable-looking 
snake, six or eight feet long, or thereabouts, 
with a beady eye, a hood, a sac of extremely 
virulent poison and a nasty disposition. 
When it decides to do a little something 
along the lines of increasing the human 
death rate, it rears up from the ground, 
inflates its hood and goes to work in a most 
expeditious manner, and, as I am told, it 
can not only inject its poison by the punc- 
ture of its fangs but can spray it as well. 
The only pleasant feature about this speci- 
men is that it does not chase you, but 
remains indignantly on the defensive. It 
tolerates no interference with its plans or 
its comfort, but it does not slither after 
the passer-by for the purpose of making an 
attack just for the love of warfare. 

Whereas the king cobra, which is just as 
poisonous as the lowlier brother, the com- 
mon cobra, maybe more so, is a militant 
and aggressive reptile, as befits his royal 
degree. The king will not only attack when 
disturbed but will disturb its royal leisure 
to attack. The king does not wait for you 
to make a demonstration. The minute he 
sees you he does all the demonstrating nec- 
essary. The king attacks first. And if the 
person it attacks is not very lively on his 
feet, that person is in a world of bad luck. 

The only hamadryad I ever saw, I am 
pleased to say, was a stuffed one in a glass 
case in a museum in Singapore. This one 
was about fourteen feet long, slender, with 
the hood, the terrifyingly beady eye and 


was blackish in color. Alive, it would have 
been as fearsome a thing to meet in the wilds, 
or anywhere else, as imagination can conjure. 
It is a belligerent, irascible, quick-on-the- 
trigger snake. It has no gentleness of 
demeanor or repose of manner. When a 
hamadryad sees you it just naturally starts 
out to exterminate you, and if it gets close 
enough to spear you, extermination is likely, 

No specific annoyance is required. Your 
presence within the royal vicinity is annoy- 
ance enough—too much in fact. The king 
deprecates the appearance of any human 
being at any time, place or in whatever cir- 
cumstances and, deprecating, immediately 
starts out to make the deprecation good. 
When the king gets under way it can pro- 
ceed fast enough to extend any sprinter to 
the full speed ahead, and then some. It is 
no use climbing a tree. Running is abso- 
lutely specified. You must run. The ad- 
vice is good. If you, perchance, note a king 
cobra lurking about—run. Better yet— 
run before you notice the king, and espe- 
cially before the king notices you. 

Of course those who live out there get 
used to the cobras and the other snakes, 
but, for all that, they do not make pets of 
them. A man I know who runs a rubber 
plantation somewhat up in the interior 
told me about a jolly little experience of his 
one evening after dinner. He was sitting in 
his bungalow, reading, and quite peacefully 
inclined and content, when he felt a drag- 
ging sensation across his feet. He looked 
down and saw a large cobra beginning a 
leisurely progress over those selfsame feet. 
He is an old Malay hand and he knows 
about cobras. So instead of kicking up a 
row and moving his feet, he sat motionless, 
trying not to wink his eyes, even, or breathe. 
The cobra was in no hurry. It crawled a 
little and then rested and looked about. It 
seemed a couple of years to the man who 
owned the feet before the deadly thing 
crossed them and glided away across the 
floor and out the door. 


A Charming Little Affair 


“Then what did you do?” I asked him. 

“Do?” he said. ‘What do you suppose 
I did? I got across to the sideboard some- 
how and took the largest drink of brandy 
ever taken by one man since the French 
began concocting that reviving fluid. And 
I needed it. That steadied me a bit, and 
then I looked into the glass to see if my hair 
had turned white.” 

“Had it?” I asked him. 

“No,” he told me, “it hadn’t; but the 
reason is, I suppose, because I am almost 
entirely bald.” 


Mr. Blythe and Some Native Children 
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Next day he sent for a native snake 
charmer and told him to get that cobra. 
The snake charmer got him and another. 
He squatted down by the side of the bunga- 
low, which was elevated considerably above 
the ground, as all Malay houses are, on 
posts or piles, and began toodleoodling on 
his pipe. He had beside him a slender rod 
on one end of which there was a white rag. 
He played on his pipe for a long time with 
no signs of a cobra. Presently, however, 
there was a rustle in the dry grass and a big 
fellow came gliding out, his head up, his 
hood extended, and made straight for the 
charmer. When the snake came close 
enough the man extended the rag toward it 
and the snake struck at the rag. Almost at 
the same moment the charmer grabbed the 
snake just below the hood, and that was the 
end of that cobra. 


When Trees are Dangerous 


The men who live on the plantations and 
in the interior all have similar stories to 
tell, and very often the snakes get into the 
centers of population. The python is a gre- 
garious monster, and frequently is found on 
roadways and near houses. The python 
likes chickens and the larger ones dote on 
kids. They run up to twenty-eight or 
thirty feet in length, but as they are not 
poisonous and cannot do any harm unless 
they can get a twist of their tails around 
some stable thing like the bole of a tree, 
nobody fears them much. As a crusher, 
the python is inoperative without the lever- 
age obtained by anchoring itself with its 
tail. Still, no matter how habituated one 
may be to the sights and sounds of Malay, 
there are very few who do not gasp a bit 
when they see one of these monsters coiled 
in a tree along the roadside or crossing from 
side to side. 

Running over a snake in an automobile 
is a curious, humpy experience, and now and 
then a machine hits a crocodile. Some fel- 
lows I know were headed down a street in 
Kuala Lumpor one night, half a dozen of 
them strung along in rickshas, when there 
was a wild coolie yell from the first ricksha, 
the splodge of a burly Englishman hitting 
the pavement and of his curses, a piling-up 
of two other rickshas on the wreck of the 
first one, and then an examination to see 
what the dickens was the matter. The mat- 
ter was discovered to be a much-astonished 
crocodile twelve or fourteen feet long that 
had been proceeding on his lawful occasions 
across the street. The crocodile was as 
frightened as the Englishmen, but not so 
badly as the coolies, and got away, much to 
the pleasure ofall concerned; but it took a 
large number of stengehs to 
revive that party from the 
shock. A crocodile has a 
large mouth and a ghastly 
bite, and the swing of his 
tail is as powerful an animal 
wallop as there is. 

The crocodile is a danger- 
ous and despicable saurian 
and there is a bounty on its 
ugly head. Hence the na- 
tives, combining business 
and pleasure, catch them. 
They bait enormous hooks, 
tied to very strong ropes, 
with any little titbits the 
crocodile fancies—chickens, 
young goats, and so on. 
They tie these ropes to 
stakes and sit down and pa- 
tiently await events. It 
makes no difference to a 
native how long he waits. 
When the walloping and 
threshing in the water tell 
the crocodile catchers that 
they have hooked one, ev- 
erybody turns out and they 
haul the beast in. 

The crocodile is much dis- 
turbed, not to say incensed, 
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‘This Effecto painting job 
will save me at least $75!” 


Motorists everywhere are learning 


that it pays to give their cars a coat 
or two of Effecto Auto Enamel even 
though they intend to sell or trade 
At slight 
expense from $50 to $100 in value 
is added to the car. 

And it’s so easy! Just brush on 
This re- 


markable, free-flowing, and_ self- 


them in for new ones. 


Effecto as best you can. 


leveling enamel flows out smooth 
and free from brush marks; dries 
quickly with a rich luster and is ex- 
tremely durable. Rain, snow, sleet, 
mud, sun and boiling water from the 
radiator do not harm Effecto. 

Make sure you get Effecto, the 
original auto enamel. ‘There are 
many ‘‘just as good’’ on the market 
but they do wot give Effecto results. 
Sold everywhere by paint, hardware 
and accessory dealers in eight colors; 
also Finishing (clear varnish) and 
Top & Seat Dressing. 


Free Quarter Pint Can of 
Black Effecto Enamel 


Send a dime to cover packingand mailing 
cost and we will send you a quarter pint 
of Black Effecto Enamel which you can 
try out on a fender or wheel. 


Free Effecto Color Card and Names of 
Local Dealers Sent on Request 


If you wish a professional finishing job, 
your automobile painter can secure the 
very best results with one of the several 
Pratt & Lambert automobile finishes. 


Pratr & Lamsert-Inc. 
145 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada: 91 Courtwright Street 
Bridgeburg, Ontario 
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| atthis treatment and gets pretty rough and 
| disputatious over it; but that doesn’t last 
| long, for almost as soon as the crocodile is 
| inshore the natives, who have ropes like 
| lariats ready, with running nooses, have the 
front legs and the hind legs fastened, and 
after that it is not long before the crocodile 
isno more. When there is nothing more ex- 
citing to do, the natives, in the crocodile- 
infested places, garner some bounty. They 
like the idea of bounties. A while ago, in 
Singapore, the health officials offered a cer- 
tain bounty for all rats brought in, in order 
to help exterminate bubonic plague. The 
result was satisfactory. It was more than 
that—amazing. After a time tremendous 
quantities of rats camein. Then it was dis- 
covered that the natives were breeding rats, 
and the bounty was withdrawn. However, 
the natives didn’t think of that. The Chi- 
nese worked out that little gainful wrinkle. 

These diversions, and many such add to 
the spice of life over there; but the real 
house companion, friend, and jolly and 
ubiquitous little pal is the lizard. The 
lizard is an amiable little beggar, and likes 
to be around folks. It lives largely in the 
houses, and on or in the ceilings from choice. 
Its job is to catch flies and other insects, 
and it catches them. Now and then, during 
the course of its hunting operations, a liz- 
ard falls off the ceiling and lands in your 
soup or in the butter, but that is merely an 
incident. It instantly changes to the color 
of the soup or the butter, so scarcely any 
inconvenience is caused. 

They are great hunters, these lizards, 
and expert. I watched them every evening 
in Penang, with great admiration for their 
skill and craft. They know lights attract 
insects. So two or three of them gather 
around each light that is near a ceiling or 
close to a wall. If there is a shade around 
the light, they flatten on the shade, and the 
moment a fly or moth or other insect flut- 
ters up to investigate the light the lizard 
sets for its spring. When the insect gets 
close enough there is a flash of lizard so 
quick it can hardly be followed with the 
eye, and that insect has disappeared for- 
ever. Housekeeping in Malay would be 
far more uncomfortable than it is if it were 
not for the kindly offices of the lizards. 


This is the Life! 


Easily, thus, we come to the native 
Malay, because the lizard does all the fly 
killing that is ever done in a Malay habita- 
tion, but even so, cannot cope with the en- 
tire product. The native Malay is, in his 
present aspect, a monumental tribute to 
the soporifie tendencies of civilization. It 
is only fifty years since the first British 
resident of Perak 
was assassinated 
by the Malays, 
and since they 
were a wild, fight- 
ing, lawless and 
intensely dis- 
agreeable people. 
For centuries be- 
fore that time 
they had warred 
on their neighbors 
and traveled and 
adventured, and 
had left the im- 
print of their 
speech and their 
customs in all the 
islands of the ad- 
jacentseas. They 
were addicted to 
the disagreeable 
pastime of run- 
ning amuck, and 
they livedin sloth 
and dirt and 
happy quarrel- 
someness. Their 
principle fighting 
implement was 
the kris, that 
wavy-edged knife 
with which at one 
slash they could 
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disembowel an opponent, and they were ex- 
perts at that method of eliminating enemies. 

Intrinsically, they were a lazy people. 
They fought, probably, because there was 
nothing else to do. With the advance of 
civilization, and the alluring object lesson 
of the British civil service employe, they 
soon discarded their belligerencies and 
lapsed back to their state of nature. They 
are now as utterly opposed to work as they 
were to peace in the olden days. They de- 
test the idea of work, for their wants are 
few and the means to gratify them simple 
and not laborious. The Malay does not 
need a very large rice paddy for rice enough 
for himself and his family—often families, 
for the Malay is polygamous up to the meas- 
ure of his resoureces—and his coconuts are 
there for the picking. He usually has a few 
chickens; and as for the rest, what are the 
jungle and the rivers for? If he is a Malay 
who lives along the sea, the sea solves his 
living problem, and there he sufficiently 
is. Many rubber overseers and tin miners 
have struggled with the task of getting 
Malays to work, and most of them have 
been forced to give it up. Except in rare 
instances it cannot be done. 


A Naif Gentleman 


Why work? Their native philosophy is 
summed up in their phrase: ‘‘Tida apa,” 
which means ‘‘It doesn’t matter,” or “No 
matter,’’ and with the Malay expresses the 
nichevo spirit of the Russian, the maskee 
of the Chinese and the What’s the dif? of 
the American idler. It doesn’t matter. 
Nothing matters. The native shortens the 
phrase to “‘tid’ apa” and it covers almost 
every contingency and smooths out every 
difficulty. ‘‘Tid’ apa’’—nothing much can 
matter with food at hand and wives 
aplenty. 

If, as is often the case, he has a few rub- 
ber trees he gauges his effort with his trees 
exactly to meet the wants of the day. Suffi- 
cient unto the day is the Malay motto. He 
loathes it when rubber is cheap, for that 
means more labor in order to get his neces- 
sary stipend; and when rubber is high he is 
happy, for with rubber dear he has to tap 
and work far fewer trees than when it is 
cheap. With rubber as high as it is now, his 
labors are reduced to almost nil, and he 
piously thanks Allah for these benefits and 
gifts, not forgetting to ascribe a portion of 
them to his own worthiness and virtues. 

There are some things the younger 
Malays like to do, and one is to drive auto- 
mobiles. They dote on that, because it 
gives them a standing with their friends, 
and also because it gives them a chance to 
make a noise with the horn. <A good 
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the Malay State of Selangor 
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Much Money and Litti 
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Column 


If you want to be on our mailing list send in your 
name and address 


Gen. George Custer 
Lives Again 


Every American school-boy 


has read of Gen. George Custer, or 
“Yellow Hair” as the Indians called him 
because of his long blonde hair which 
swept down to his shoulders—and their 
eyes have popped and their pulses have 
hurried when they read of the deeds of 
heroism which followed Custer’s great 
campaign among the Dakota Sioux. 


Itisonething toreadof these 


things, and quite another to see 
them re-enacted as they are in Universal’s 
fine film, ‘‘The Flaming Frontier.’’ 
And all the heroes and warriors who took 
part in those stirring episodes, live again 
and fight over the battle of the Little Big 
Horn. 


You will see Gen. Custer, 


President Grant, Gen. Sherman, 
Chief Red Cloud, Sitting Bull. You will ride 
with them into the plains of Montana 
where all the fighting occurred, and you 
will see such acts of courage as will thrill 
you to the core. 


You will see HOOT GIBSON, 


the riding fool, as a daring lieuten- 
ant in Custer’s command. You will see 
DUSTIN FARNUM as Gen. Custer, and 
a marvelous cast of wonderful riders. You 
will see Indians by the thousands 
and the Wild West even as it is today. 
Don’t fail to see this picture because I 
know just what it is. Edward Sedgwick 
directed it. 


Don’t fail to see REGINALD 
DENNY in‘‘ What Happened to 


Jones’’ and ‘‘Skinner’s Dress Suit,’’ two 
refreshening comedies which give this 
splendid young actor all the chance he 
desires to show his talent. Don’t fail to see 
“‘The Phantom of the Opera.’’ When 
you see these plays, write me your opinion 
of them—I want to hear from you. 


(arl Lzemmle 
President 


You can also have autographed photograph of 
Hoot Gibson and Reginald Denny 
for 10 cents in stamps 
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detail. If it is stolen—and a lot of it is 
stolen—he didn’t steal it. All he does is 
to pay as little as possible for it and get as 
much as he ean for it. And the natives, or 
the commercial natives, do manage to get 
hold of considerable latex, or sap, that does 
not come from their own trees, and not a 
little crude rubber. 

Also they know all about adulterating 
it with dirt, about short weight, hijacking 
and much other shenanigan in the barter- 
ing of it. A white rubber buyer must be a 
shrewd person to get all he pays for in the 
rubber line. 

Of course it is absurd to compare the 
Chinese money sense with the Malay 
money sense, but it must be said that when 
the Malay develops into a trader he is a 
good, tricky trader. He acquires rapidly 
what is born in the Chinese, but he never 
does seem to get the hang of the handling 
of money. The Chinese knows all about 
banks, and runs them, too, but the Malay 
trusts nothing but gold—hard money. It 
may be that a bitter experience is back of 
this, for before the Malay was thoroughly 
wise to this paper-token stuff that will buy 
bangles, bracelets and brooches for his 
women and mayhap an automobile for him- 
self, he took the paper money and he did 
with it what all Malays do—buried it, put- 
ting it in a section of bamboo. Greatly to 
his consternation, the ants ate the paper 
money. 

Having been taught this expensive lesson 
no Malay will take paper money now. He 
wants gold and he pays 5 per cent for gold, 
because ants cannot eat gold after he buries 
it, and the traders make this neat extra 
profit. 

There is a great deal of money buried in 
Malaysia, packed in bamboo and stuck 
around in native kampongs; but the Malay 
spends, also. A Singapore automobile 
dealer told me he sold one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars’ worth of automobiles— 
and American automobiles, at that—in two 
days last November; one hundred and fifty 
thousand Straits dollars, each being worth 
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about fifty-seven cents, but even so, a lot 
of automobiles to sell in two days in a place 
like Singapore. The whole peninsula is 
reeking with money. Rubber being un- 
precedentedly high, tin also is high, and the 
prosperity of the place is evident and almost 
blatant. 

The earliest money-makers in the penin- 
sula were the Chinese, who came in in large 
numbers as merchants and tin miners. Tin 
had been mined there for many years, and 
the Chinese knew about it. So before the 
white people were aware of the value of the 
tin deposits, save by hearsay, the Chinese 
had corralled large sections of tin land by 
arrangement and purchase from the native 
owners. The Chinese have sold some of 
their original holdings, but still control 
more than 60 per cent of the tin interests, 
and they are the richest people in the penin- 
sula. 

There are plenty of Chinese million- 
aires in Malaysia, who live in great houses 
and most expensively and elaborately, and 
there are a good many multimillionaires 
among them. Fortunes of twenty, thirty 
and even fifty and sixty million Straits dol- 
lars are not at all uncommon. Also, in a 
smaller way the Chinese do most of the 
retail merchandising. They are the pluto- 
crats of Malaysia. 

Rubber is not indigenous to the penin- 
sula. The tree was introduced in 1887. A 
few plants were brought in from Kew Gar- 
dens, London, where they had originally 
come from Brazil. These few plants—some 
say the number was seven and some say 
there were more than a dozen—were the 
beginnings of the millions of trees that now 
stand in treasure-bearing, wealth-producing 
rows all up and down the country. The de- 
velopment has been very rapid in the past 
twenty years. Ninety-three per cent of all 
the rubber there is comes from the Far 
East, and of that amount the Malay Pen- 
insula produces 41 per cent, and could 
produce more, with the present possible 
production, if restrictions had not been 
placed on all British rubber, thereby causing 
much of the late row. 
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place on the bole, and a strip of }; 
required width is cut off in the: 
widely spread V. The wood of the: 
not be cut, and there are sever. 
for tappers who cut into the woc, 
matra, at any rate, and maybein| 
they send them to jail. Cutting 
injures the productiveness of 
Then a cup is hung at the point’ 
and the milky sap runs into it. 
produces best early in the m} 
work starts at five o’clock, or asi 
is light. 

After one cut is exhausted, | 
made just above it or below it, : 
may be, and the first cut is left to 
again. This process is continued; 
ceeding cuts, until the bark has ¢: 
the first cut and that is ready to| 
Thus a rubber tree is always pro! 
in one cut and repairing the dam; 
other and older cuts at the sam| 
takes about five years for a circ; 
That is to say, five years after t| 
has been made the bark has 
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A Stormy Day on the Pacific Ocean 
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AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILTYBUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


/ 


uick Could Stand Hus Test! 


In many Buick showrooms next week the Buick 
“Sealed Chassis” will undergo as severe a test as 
ever has been imposed on a motor car. 


With the engine running and driving the wheels, 
a continuous shower of water will drench the 
“Sealed Chassis” twenty-four hours a day, to show 
how efficiently Buick performance is protected. 


Only Buick provides the design which can 
undergo such punishment. Of all cars built today, 
Buick alone has the complete protection of the 
“Sealed Chassis” and “Triple Sealed Engine”’. 


Every Buick operating part is “sealed” inside a 


dirt-tight, oil-tight, water-tight iron or steel housing. 
The “Triple Seal” (air cleaner, gasoline filter, oil 
filter) keeps dirt, grit and moisture out of the engine. 


Road slush and grit cannot reach Buick vital parts. 
Rain and moisture cannot cause short circuits in 
the Buick electrical system. Even the spark plugs 
are protected! 


Only a Buick could stand the ‘shower bath” test! 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
Canadian Factories: MCLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ontario 


Pioneer Builders of 
Valve-in- Head Motor Cars 


uick., 


Branches in all Principal 
Cities—Dealers Everywhere 
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“Just as a fine car deserves 
Seiberling All-Treads, a fine 
shoe deserves Seiberling Heels.” 


N_ Seiberling Rubber 

Heels so little more 
in price buys so much 
more in quality—good 
looks, a comfortable, flat 
walking surface, and as 
long a life as can be built 
into a rubber heel. 


THE SEIBERLING RUBBER CO. 
AS KAR O2eN x, OF HSIG 


SEIBERLING 
RUBBER HEELS 


For gentlemen too, of course. 


@e® 
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(Continued from Page 56) 
that particular place is ready to produce, 
and the cuts are continued again along the 
old lines as the bark renews itself in each 
space. Life is just one blamed cut after an- 
other for the rubber tree; and no matter 
how the tree struggles to repair the dam- 


ages to its bark, it hasn’t a chance, for as 


soon as bark is regrown it is cut again. A 


| good tree will produce enough latex, or sap, 


to make a quarter of a pound of rubber a 
day. 

The sap is gathered i in pails and dumped 
into tanks. There it is mixed with a certain 
proportion of acid, which coagulates it into 


| great milky lumps. These lumps are pure 


rubber and get to be the size of coconuts 
and larger. The lumps are taken out, 
macerated and run through a succession of 
rollers, one process being used for erépe rub- 
ber and another for sheet rubber. As the 
rubber, in long thin sheets, comes out of the 
last roller it is graded by experts who flip it 
about into different piles just as a tobacco 
grader in a Cuban cigar factory grades to- 
bacco. Then it is hung in sheds to dry, and 
when it is dry it is packed in boxes holding 
from one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
pounds, which are only about two feet 
square, and shipped. Some sorts are 
smoked also. 


From Shakspere to Cohan 


This prosperity has its great reflex in the 
shipping. Any boat can get a cargo at 
Singapore or Penang now, and there always 
are piles of rubber and much tin awaiting 
shipment. I saw a ship loading tin and 
rubber at Penang. I knew the first officer. 
J asked him how much he was taking. He 
said that, after he had taken aboard his 
quota at Penang, he was due to take on a 
jag of Ceylon rubber at Colombo, and then 
when he closed the hatches there and set 
sail for the United States he would have 
seventeen million dollars’ worth of rubber 
and tin in his hold, and this was not guess- 
work, for he had signed the manifests and 
knew the figures. 

We must not allow all this rubber hue 
and ery and all this prosperity and conse- 
quent crass spending and orgying around to 
deflect us entirely fram a consideration of 
art among the Malays, and especially the 
dramatic art, at which the Malay is a whiz. 
He is a good actor and he has a dramatic 
literature of his own and draws as he pleases 
upon the drama of all the world, adapting 
everybody from Shakspere to George Co- 
han to his stage. He is strong for Shak- 
spere and for the plays of old Java, which 
are romantic plays and give the Malay 
actors opportunity, for they are romantic 
actors mostly—romantic actors who can do 
a song and dance or a juggling turn between 
acts if required. Versatile. 

These New York and London producers 
who thought they were doing something 
new when they put on Hamlet with the ac- 
tors dressed in Fifth Avenue and Bond 


| Street clothes were mistaken. The Malays 


beat them to that innovation years and 
years ago. They put on Shakspere and 
dress the parts in the latest Malayan 
fashions. Also they have other little im- 
provements bringing the Immortal Bard 
right up to the times. For example, what 
interested me most about Hamlet as pre- 
sented by the Gnai Star Opera Company, 
at Penang, was the little touch where the 
Grave Digger, upon discovering the skull of 
the unfortunate and thoroughly deceased 
Yorick, ran to the telephone, rang up the 
police and besought them to hurry along 
and investigate. 

And in Laily and Majnoon, which I did 
not see, but which they tell me is the 
Malay version of Romeo and Juliet, they 
have some new stuff. The ardent Malay 
Romeo, in the balcony scene, does not con- 
tent himself with rhapsody. He sings a 
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song to his lady love. Also he uses what- 
ever tune is handy for his song. A friend 
of mine who saw this Shaksperean produc- 
tion by a Malay company told me that the 
Romeo he saw sang his love ditty to the 
tune of The Man Who Broke the Bank at 
Monte Carlo. Our American and English 
dramatic innovators never thought of that, 
either. 

This is a common custom. The Malayan 
actors write long songs for interpolation in 
their plays and take any tune that fits for 
them. I heard one captivating star sing 
for twenty minutes, all about a faithless 
lover and what happened to him, and her 
tune was Go Tell Aunt Abbie. That wasn’t 
typical, however. Ordinarily they are 
nearer to the times than that. They are 
using mostly American tunes of about 1905 
at present. 

The company I saw do several plays was 
the Gnai Star Opera Company, of Malacca, 
which is a great headquarters for actors and 
acting as well as for canes. It was a reper- 
toire company and did.a different show 
each night. It had been going for four 
weeks in Penang, to crowded houses— 
crowded is right—for about five-sixths 
of the hall. These seats were jammed with 
natives. In front there were some big 
wicker chairs for white customers, but 
these were sparsely occupied, and usually 
by most elaborately coiffured and costumed 
Chinese women, brilliant in brocaded silks, 
who paid close attention to the play and ate 
melon seeds continuously. My estimate is 
that each Chinese lady consumes about two 
quarts of melon seeds during the course of a 
drama in the Malayan tongue. 

The show that interested me most was 
Panji Ismarah, which is a native Malay 
play and has to do with the troubles of 
Panji Ismarah, who seems to have been a 
rich and important person. It tells a long 
story of an extravagant wife who insisted 
that her lord should get her a certain fruit 
called manchawarna from a forbidden gar- 
den, of a lover who came around when the 
husband was away, of the discovering and 
revengeful husband, of a wife ordered to kill 
herself and saved by a necromancer who 
hypnotized her to a semblance of death, of 
the husband’s remorse after he thinks his 
wife is dead and his joy when he finds she 
isn’t, and is filled with fights and fétes and 
songs and dances and comic relief given 
by two ragamuffin servants 4 la the old 
Erminie of the days of Francis Wilson, and 
so on. 


Tropical Chewing Gum 


The fights are always the same—two 
contestants participating and neither strik- 
ing a blow. One dances a few steps and 
then the other does his jig. One waves his 
arms. The other waves his arms. They 
pass courteously to opposite sides and do it 
over again. Presently the fighter who is 
due to win makes a sweeping gesture, and 
the one who must lose falls to the floor. In 
Panji Ismarah the wealthy Panji at one 
place fought ten men, one after the other, 
and each fight was a repetition of the other 
as to dancing, gestures and result. 

The comedy was a bit burlesquey and the 
songs had a ribald touch now and then, and 
the applause was general and enthusiastic. 
The two comic servants, the tall one and 
the short one, ad libbed all through the play 
and kept things going. The biggest laugh 
came when Panji, ordering a period of gen- 
eral mourning for his supposedly dead wife, 
decreed that all places of business must be 
closed. The dwarf dissented loudly. He 
insisted that the bars and the pawnshops 
must be left open so the people might 
mourn properly, pawning some possession 
to get money to patronize the bars, and 
explained that no one could mourn fer- 
vently unless that person had had a few 
drinks. 


The audience liked this th 
the dwarf put it over three 
That is the way the Malay ae 
the audience shows interest j 
scenes, they go right back an 
scene over again. They strive 
Hence Malay plays seem a trifle } 
to the white observer. It is har 
Malay actor about his own ab 
he is good he knows it, and he k) 
mering his good scenes at the; 
until they know it too; but, at, 
have talent and are much m¢ 
tile than our actors. A Mala), 
female star must not only be | 
Shakspere but also must kno 
hoof it, how to sing a comic son 
to do a monologue while the 
being set. They are all-round e 
and give shows that run from n 
until long past midnight. I dc 
how actors are paid in Malaysia,, 
ever they get they earn. | 


Singapore at Close Ra 


Singapore and Penang are bo 
humid places, with a few points{ 
about them, but not many. “y 
valiantly strive to keep up theirs) 
in this equatorial region, and | 
men go to their games in shorts,) 
great lark for the mosquitoes. ") 
a concession to the climate by v1 
mets that weigh seven pounds, 
abouts, and are the best they | 
there in the way of reve | 
memory of the bowler hat. | 

The English maintain stout] 
absolutely necessary to wear t 
helmets for protection agains’ 
Across the way, in Java anc 
where the sun is equally direct, | 
say the helmet is all nonsense, a1 
hats and straw hats. The nati: 
country wear turbans tied o 
pieces of cotton and get along’ 
So the thing is a moot question a 
solving of it on my part is coi 
wore a straw hat in Java an 
and a helmet in Malaysia, an) 
courier teach me how to tie, 
So, having thus shown a broad 
olic spirit, I am in a position ‘ 
no matter what you wear, iti is : 
all places. 

Also, the English go in for 
clothes. Chinese tailors make thi 
mostly, for about four dollars g) 
a suit, or eight if you are fussy. | 
crafty Chinese inculeated t: 
clothes superstition on the fore! 
any rate, the clothes are not cool) 
fit, are worth about as much ¢ 
overalls and cost their ve 
keep clean; but, barring thee 
may be useful. 

I had a large and oma e. 
them, and sold them all for se 
the way to Alexandria, ineludi: 
met, and did well, for otherwi 
have thrown them overboar 

Singapore, of course, is no‘ 
works of all the British novelist 
ing, mysterious, Oriental — 
where all the plotters of 
meet, and all the sailors at 
also. It is full of opium dens! 
dens, and is strange, occult 2 
made a few investigations into t 
it, with this result: Singa 
mysterious or exotic than 
San Francisco, or Chinato 
or Chinatown in New Y: 
and more squalid in so 
most of the mysterious an 
is mysterious and sinful j 
side of any city is myste 
They took me to the mos 
generate opium den they 1 
duller than dishwater. y | 

(Continued on Page © 
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Millions of critical automobile buyers 
place their trust in the emblem Body 
by Fisher. They rely on it as their 
sure guide to the utmost in body 
style, value, comfort, luxury and ser- 
vice in cars of every price and class 
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for you 


Ben Lyon—starred 
in a picture that tells 
the truth about ties 


EN LYON’S next First 
National Picture is ‘“‘The 
Savage.” In the picture above he 
is starred as ‘“‘The Well. Dressed 
Man.”’ This picture tells the 
truth about tie style. This is a 
Spur Tie. It comes to you al- 
ready tied, knotted by the ex- 
pert fingers of girls who can tie a 
bow that looks more like a hand- 
tied tie than a hand-tied tie. 
Inside every Spur Tie is the 
H-shaped Innerform that makes 
this smart tie keep the good looks 
it starts with. Find Spur Ties on 
display in smart shops for men. 
Know them by the H-shaped 
Innerform that you feel in the 
wings, and the red Spur label 
that you see on the back. 
Write for a free copy of “‘Can Do Winthrop,”’ a fas- 


cinating business romance by a talented short story 
writer. You will like to read it. 


Hewes & Potter, Boston, Mass. 
Makers of Bull Dog Belts, Suspenders 
and Garters —the guaranteed brand. 


In the photograph 
below, the silk on 
one-half a SpurTie 
is cut and turned 
back so that you 
can see the H- 
shaped Innerform. 
Its position is indi- 
cated on the other 
half of the tie. Itis : 
this patented, ex- i 0 
clusive form that 
makes the Spur Tie 
stay smart. 


Below is a photograph of the Spur 
label. Look for it in red, on the 
backs of the ties you buy. 
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(Continued from Page 58) 

There is one thing in Singapore that 
must command the admiration of all. I re- 
fer to the bathrooms of the Europe Hotel. 
There is displayed an entirely new idea, but 
old to Singapore, judging from the outward 
aspects of them. I have heard it was 
Dutch genius rather than English genius 
that built this hotel. I do not know. I 
only know that when the architect was told 
he must have bathrooms in his hotel, he 
put bathrooms in his hotel in this wise: 
He constructed a ground floor for offices, 
lounges, dining rooms, and so on; and over 
that a floor of sleeping rooms. Then, as he 
was to have two floors of sleeping rooms, he 
stuck another floor higher up; but between 
the two floors of bedrooms, which are all 
the bedroom floors there are, he sand- 
wiched in his bathing floor, an intermediate 
floor devoted exclusively to the bath as it is 
indulged in in tropical countries that cluster 
thereabouts. Hence the persons who 
occupy bedrooms on the first floor climb up 
a flight of stairs to get to their tin tubs and 
buckets, and the persons who sleep on the 
second floor climb down a flight of stairs to 
do their ablutions, a nifty arrangement, as 
must be admitted, and helpful to the China 
boys who take care of the rooms. 


Tropical Buck-Passing 


The coming hotel keeper in the tropics 
seems to be the Armenian. These interest- 
ing merchants like to run hotels, and they 
are getting control of many of the large 
ones. Naturally, they usually run their 
hotels in the Armenian manner, which is to 
say, with no more responsibility for any- 
thing that can be pinned down by the 
hectic guest than could be fastened to a 
rabbit innkeeper in the same circumstances. 
If anything goes wrong in an Armenian- 
run hotel, there seems no way to get it 
righted except by act of Providence. Let 
an English or an American guest, with a 
righteous grievance, set out to reach the 
head man and demand justice, and he will 
discover he has no more chance of getting 
to that responsible head than he has of get- 
ting to Mecca. He is passed around and 
around a smiling, effusively polite circle 
until he quits from sheer exhaustion. And 
what he complains of is never righted. It 
is the sublimation of buck-passing, and 
worth going to the tropics to study. 

Aside from this principle of never, in any 
circumstances, letting any responsibility 
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Seek nothing further, for the gate is sealed, 
Oh, Heretic!’ blared mighty Behemoth. 


Then, roused from sleep beneath the 
caverned sea, 
Leviathan heaved up his oozy head: 
“Who seeks the Truth? The Truth abides 
with me, 
The changeless Truth!’ the league-long 
serpent said. 


“When Earth and I were made, to me was 
told 
The Law that rules the fate of beast and 
man. 
All that is new is false. Be not too bold, 
Oh, Heretic!” roared great Leviathan. 


Among the clover rootlets, hid from sight 
Below the sod, the dim-eyed Mole awoke ; 
And, nosing upward toward the dreaded 
light, 
In sullen hate the Tunnel-borer spoke: 


“My sires received the Truth complete and 
whole, 
And what my sires bequeathed my soul 
affirms, 
Oh, wicked Heretic!’’ proclaimed the Mole, 
And, delving, preached his doctrine to 
the Worms. 


Above all mowntains, toward the brightening 
stars 
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lodge anywhere where it can be detected, 
the system of Armenian hotel keeping has 
one other basic tenet. This relates to the 
rather necessary fans in the rooms, and is 
that no fan shall run for a fraction of a sec- 
ond after the occupant of a room has left 
the room wherein a fan is creaking. 

It is the idea of almost every hotel guest 
that the temperature of the room may be 
kept down a bit, or at least the air kept 
moving, by allowing the fan to run while 
he is out. So guests leave the fans run- 
ning, only to return and find the fans 
have stopped. I made many experiments 
in this matter, being much interested in 
the processes by which the fans are instan- 
taneously shut off. 

I discovered that every Armenian hotel 
keeper maintains a large corps of boys 
whose chief duty is to turn off fans. The 
average time for turning off a fan after the 
guest has left the room is seventy-five sec- 
onds. It is amazing, mysterious, miracu- 
lous. There would be nobody in sight in the 
hall, nobody in the servants’ room, nobody 
anywhere. The hotel floor would be one 
vacant waste, uninhabited apparently. I 
would go out and leave a fan going. In- 
stantly, quicker than that, a China boy 
would rise up from somewhere, drop down 
from the ceiling or emerge through a trap 
in the floor—I do not pretend to say where 
he came from—and off would go the fan. 

I asked several hotel keepers about this. 
They said that little things like that keep 
the hotels going. 

“And American tourists,’ I added, 
“whom you charge double rates.” 

““Yes,’’ one agreed politely, “‘those help 
some also. Would you like to buy 
a silk shawl, or a rug, or some fine tortoise 
shell or a string of amber beads?” 

Reviewing what has been written here, I 
am disconcertedly aware that nothing has 
been said about the Sultan of Johore, who 
rules the state of Johore under strict Eng- 
lish supervision. One of the things that 
positively are not done is to write about the 
Malay Peninsula and omit the Sultan of 
Johore. He is the stock tourist sultan, be- 
cause his palace is just across the creek from 
the island on which Singapore is built, and 
he is most readily observed by the tour- 
ists—a sultan right at hand, so tosay. His 
palace is not much of a palace when com- 
pared to the palaces of the Sultans of Solo 
and Djokja, but it is a palace none the less 
and has a tremendous interest for the lady 
tourists because of the stories they have 
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The Eagle cried, “I seek the Truth, the 
Lord!” 
The Earthbound raged behind their prison 
bars, 
“A Heretic!’’—and still the Eagle soared. 


Fable VI—The Family 


HE loons and their chicks were on the 
lake, 
So we turned the canoe and chased them. 
They dived, they doubled, they rose in our 
wake 
Five rods behind when we placed them, 
And the old loons rallied their fledgling’ s 
two 
With clear notes rising and falling. 
As we paddled to camp in our light canoe 
We heard the mother loon calling, 
“There were one, two, three, four of us; 
Where are two of us? 
Where are two of us?” 


Oh, the northern loon is a gallant bird 
Of comely and decorous feather ; 

Her musical, echoing laugh is heard 
Defying the worst of weather. 

As I sit in my bark-covered shack at night 
And the wind in the pines is sighing 
And the lake’s in a ripple of silvery-white 

T hear the mother loon crying, ~ 
“There are one, two, three, four of us; 
Here are all of us, 
Here are all of us!” 


heard concerning the wholesale poli 
habits of the sultan. | 

The average number of wives as; 
the Sultan of Johore is thirty-sis 
seems to be asort of standard 
matrimonial appendages. It 
tory figure, too, for it is big e 
the lady tourists feel deep 
poor wives and cause the mal 
express deep commiseration f 
husband. The lady who wo 
dress for five days running 
told me that the sultan re 
hundred wives. He didn’t look lil 
with three hundred wives why 
but you never can tell. ¥ 
him, after a critical examina‘ 
was that he looks like a sultan 
about thirteen wives; not 
teen in any case. Probab] 
have some qualifications as 


Uni) 


wived up himself, and I on 
Chinese statesman who he 


lady in the purple dress. 


Unlucky Enough at T 


He is a heavily personab 
with big broad shoulders, | 
and a coming paunch, but a: 
and interested in a lot of th 
pongee suit, well cut and she 
his shoulders, a straw hat 
and he talked with a heavy 
Maybe it was Cambridge. 
other, for he was educated g 
made a good record for himself di 
war, but is rather carefully watch 
English in a fatherly sort of way. 
not let him stick around Singapc 
after dark. I didn’t ask him hc 
wives he has, thinking the questi 
mite too personal. The lady in tl 
dress resented this. She said she’ 
tive he has three hundred, and tha 
should be known. e 

“What difference does it make 
her. j 

“None,” she answered, “but i 
teresting, don’t you think?” 

Probably so. Anyhow, t 
are much intrigued over it, 
mined not to go a step be 
That is my number and Is 
teen wives should be enough 
sultan or non-sultan, as the 
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In diverse faiths we worshi 
The Ear of One Alone re 
Each turns his face in long 


sky 
To see his inmost soul refle 


In vain the heathen bid us 
Grim idols shaped to just 
Shall we who seek Eternal ' 
False godlings chained to 
made creeds? 


God is not summed in any 
Man is not bound by aw 
Truth’s a slow harvest, a I 
The seed, the blade, the J 
sheaf. 


And though from that steep 706 
footsteps err, 
Still, still our course is 

still 
The sons grow wiser than 


So God may say, “Bel 
son a 
Who bravely clambers Uy 


climb.” ; . 
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of pens by this 
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Here's why we guarantee this 
fountain pen for a lifetime 


The fine old craftsmen who used to cut the exquisite 
cameos which we are now proud to hand down as heir- 
looms, were inspired by exactly the same spirit that Zo0es 
into the making of this remarkable pen. It is the product 
of infinite pains. And as such it is an infallible performer, 
and a thing of real beauty. Like its twin, the Titan 
pencil, it is made of Radite, a new jewel-like material of 
handsome jade-green, that is practically indestructible. 
And that is why it can be guaranteed, without condition, 
for a lifetime. Its first cost is its last cost—always. 
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“Lifetime’’ pen, $8.75—pencil, $4.25—Lady “Lifetime,’’ $7.50—uaranteed 


At better stores everywhere 
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Nobody knows where they came from, 
those flat-faced men with Oriental eyes. 
Nobody knows how many thousand years 
they fought the jungle; there is only the 
dead stone record of their defeat. The 
jungle waited till the race grew old, and 
then closed in, choking their farms, starv- 
ing their cities, driving them through slow 
centuries northward to Chichen-Itza in the 
arid plains of Yucatan. That was their last 
great place of building and their Mecca for 
a thousand years. The younger Toltecs 
drove them south again. The still younger 
Aztecs wiped the Toltecs out. The jungle 
took Chichen-Itza five hundred years be- 
fore ignorant white men came and thought 
this was the coast of India. 

Spaniards, those were. Today the power 
of Spain has passed. The Aztecs are fading 
into legend. The Toltecs are forgotten. 
The ancient glory of the Mayas is forever 
lost, gone from the minds of men who live 
like animals in that silent Place of Trees. 
Explorers come, spectacled white men of 
this new mongrel race we call American, 
trying to read the story of thepast; but the 
Mayas only staré at them and answer stu- 
pidly, ‘I do not know.” 

The jungle does not care. 
growing. 

Silent and hot and still—this vast, 
eternal breeding place of life that has no 
meaning. A leaden haze blanketed the sky; 
the air was heavy, muffling sounds as soon 
as they were made. Only the dull plodding 
of my horse’s hoofs, hour after hour. Some- 
where the harsh nerve-racking shout of a 
chachalaca— ‘‘ Cha-cha-cha-cha-cha!” — 
soulless, insensate, like the jungle jeering at 
you; then silence, and the breathing of the 
trees. 

An eerie place, Peten; but I was used to 
it. Once I had wondered at those ruined 
cities. Not much to look at now. The scat- 
tered, broken pillars of a colonnade. Stone 
palaces and temples, their cornices partly 
restored for study—crude enough they 
seem; with all their brilliance, the Mayas 
never learned how to build an arch. Only 
the heart of a city has been rescued from 
the jungle; the spread of it is not worth 
digging up; nothing is there but the stone 
doorsills of houses that have vanished. Only 
a little space walled in by living vegetation; 
only big sandstone monuments sticking out 
of the bushes, curiously carved, toppling 
through centuries, carrying to dust the 
glory of forgotten kings; here a huge idol 
lying on its back, its grotesque face up- 
turned to empty centuries of sky. 

Once I had wondered; now I only rode, 
Many a time I’d ridden here to find Ben 
Murchison waiting. 

But in the clearing at Number 1 Mill 
nothing was familiar. No memory of ring- 
ing steel was there. Charred sheds and 
wrecked machinery, a few log carts tilted, 
motionless, their tall heavy wheels already 
sinking in the soft ground, green things al- 
ready springing up to swallow them. It 
didn’t matter. They were only things. 

Ben Murchison’s shack, built of drier 
lumber than the rest, was more completely 
ashes. Not much ashes, at that. It didn’t 
seem possible that his house had been so 
small. But the foundation posts were 
there, and the solid block of mahogany that 
had been the doorstep. And here was the 
shallow trench the hind legs of his chair had 
made, the times he’d sat there tilted back 
against the wall. 

Talking, you know. His mild garrulous 
old voice running on. The stump of a cigar 
clamped in his mild whimsical old jaws. His 
freckled hands placidly clasped across his 
middle, his blue gaze roving through the 
tops of the mahogany, seeing for me the 
things that he remembered. Where were 
those pictures now? 

What—what became of a man’s mem- 
ories when he died? 

“Uncle Ben! Where are you?” 

Oh, not aloud. This was no place to 
shout. Nothing was there; nothing but 
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things. Only the stealthy breathing of the 
forest. Only the jungle growing. Creeping 
up underfoot, closing in—the jungle, 
eternally waiting to swallow the things men 
do. 

The rains would come and beat these 
ashes into dust. Charred boards would rot, 
the iron machinery would rust and melt. 
The jungle would take back this place and 
never know that men had been here. 

“Damn you!” 

There was no answer. Stillness, and time 
piled so deep that it was time no longer, 
only a tideless ocean into which things sank 
and ceased to be. Only the jungle creeping, 
a vast soulless thing, blind and malignant 
and invincible; closing in, choking you. 
Vaguely I’d meant to sleep here, but I 
couldn’t stand it. I couldn’t breathe. I 
dragged my heavy body into the saddle and 
rode on. 

Somewhere in the haze the sun went 
down; daylight faded. But I knew our cart 
road to the coast, to Sabado in British Hon- 
duras. The jungle had not choked it yet. 
Ben Murchison might have gone that way. 

I knew where a path turned off. Some- 
where in there, I knew, men lived—or what 
had been men a thousand years ago. This 
path was never cut for horsemen; the 
crowding brush dragged at my legs, vines 
groped for me and looped themselves and 
tried to drag me out of the saddle, branches 
struck heavily at my bursting shoulder. I 
clutched the horse’s mane with my left 
hand and put my head down and hung on. 
Why does the courage go out of a man when 
his head is down? Spurring my tired horse 
on through the smothering dark, the fingers 


of panic clawing and whipping me. Just 
hanging on. 
The clawing fingers fell away. Dogs 


barked; faint candlelight showed in the 
chinks of woven huts, like hollow toadstools 
in the gloom of trees. I yelled, ‘“‘Hola! It 
is I, a friend!” 

“Senor! Patron! Vaya, but I am glad!” 

I knew that deep voice roaring. I knew 
that big humble shape dwarfing the hut out 
of which it bounded, almost tearing the 
grass door from its leather hinges. It was 
Gabriel Zalas in the large and solid flesh. 
I laughed and cursed him, he was so com- 
fortably human. 

“Gabriel, thou blockhead! What dost 
thou here? Does it go well with thee? 
Where is Don Benjamin?” 

He answered my questions simply and in 
order. To Gabriel all things were simple; 
he did as he was told. 

“‘T sleep here. Every day I go to the mill 
to see if Your Excellency has come. But it 
islonely there. I did not know what else to 
do. I am well, thanks. Don Benjamin is 
dead. The soldiers killed him. He is buried 
by the trail beyond the campamento.” 

I’d ridden by the place and had not 
seen it. 

Gabriel went on to tell me about it, but 
I wasn’t listening; only sitting there. 
Gabriel had fought the soldiers until a 
bayonet cut his leg; then he had run. He’d 
got away. But I knew all that. 

Ben Murchison was dead. The jungle 
had him. 

“JT hid and watched, and that night I 
made a cross and went and marked the 
place.” 

With a cross. The gods of his fathers 
were nothing to Gabriel. He was a good 
Christian and said his prayers regularly. 
What difference did it make? A man died 
and the jungle took him. 

“Tomorrow I will show Your Excel- 
leney where i 

“Tt does not matter.” 

Why should I see the place where Ben 
Murchison was said to lie? He wasn’t 
there. Nothing was there. Only a place 
where green things would grow richer for 
the loosened mold. 

What—what had become of all he did 
and was? 

Nothing. 


Kings passing by, and women in the 
market place, and soldiers marching— 
where were they now? Gone, and the jungle 
had no memory of them. The gods they 
carved in their vain groping for a thing that 
should not die—where were they now? 
Thrown down by swelling roots and lost in 
rotting vegetation. Just blocks of stone. 
Glory and pain, courage and hope and 
memory—the wonder of the human soul 
could blaze and pass; a man died and he 
was nothing. 

Only the jungle was eternal, growing for- 
ever out of its own decay. 

I don’t know how long I sat there, sag- 
ging in the saddle. Only one thing had 
driven me and it was gone. 

“Sefior,” said the patient Gabriel. 

“ce Eh? ” 

“The rain comes.” 

I don’t know how he knew. The gloom 
had not thickened, the breathing of the 
forest had not changed. Not that it mat- 
tered. The mills of Murchison & Pressley 
were already—shut down. 

“Will you not dismount, sefior?”’ 

“Eh? I don’t know.” 

Gabriel shuffled uneasily. This was all 
wrong. I was the patron; responsibility 
was mine. I envied him. I was tired, sick, 
bewildered, and there was nobody to tell 
me what to do. 

Why must a man eternally decide, do 
something, drive his heavy body when he 
has no will and no desire? This green life 
had no will and no desire. It only grew and 
crept and waited till you ceased to struggle 
and blotted you out and never knew or 
cared. 

Gabriel was distressed. I had never failed 
before to make things definite for him. 

“‘What shall we do, sefior? This is a 
poor place; there are only mats. But the 
roofs will not leak much, and 

“ce No! ! ” 

I couldn’t stand it. I couldn’t breathe. 
Something still drove me—fear, fear of this 
green Thing crowding down on me, creeping 
up, closing in, choking me. No use to 
scream at It to stand back. It had no ears. 

“‘T ride to Sabado, Gabriel; to the sea.” 

“But that is far, sefior! And the rain 
comes! Listen!” 

I heard it then. You couldn’t say it 
came. It just began. It was everywhere, a 
vast slow whispering as if the drops merely 
let go and fell. The smell of vegetation was 
intensified. 

But there was no sense in me, only the 
last instinct of all, to crawl as far as I could 
toward refuge. There was a place where 
this thing couldn’t reach, where a man 
could be, do nothing, and be safe; a place 
where nothing ever happened. Home! 
Steve and Joe and Hurley had already gone 
there. I didn’t know what names were 
home to them, but I remembered mine. 

“T go to Sabado, Gabriel. And from 
there 

It was no use to tell him Milo, Indiana; 
he’d never heard of that far-off peaceful 
town. And in Spanish you can say house, 
you can say residence, you can say domi- 
cile; but you cannot say home. There is no 
word for it exactly. 

I had no house, no residence, no domicile. 
I had to say the very thing that had least 
meaning to me. 

“ to my own country. I do not re- 
turn. Stay thou here with thy people. 
Here is money. Good-by, Gabriel; may it 
go well with thee.” 

“They are not my people, sefior! They 
are stupid lowlanders. Look how they stare 
like animals! They know nothing. I call 
them animals and they do not understand. 
I—I do nothing here. I have only waited 
for Your Excellency!” 

And it came to me that I meant some- 
thing to him. I won’t deny that I was grate- 
ful; a man can’t help being grateful even 
for a dog that needs him and will go with 
him through the night. I had no worth to 
anybody else. 


“Get thy hat and blanket 1” Tsai 
ing it definite for him. “H, 
people for thy lodging. Unlash. 
roll and get out my slicker, ae 
blankets for thy covering.” me 

He obeyed; shouted cheerful goo 
the villagers and strode off. The 
swallowed him. I clutched the 
mane and put my head down and h 
The clawing fingers fell again—p, 
it mattered now. I had no need for, 
any more. Louder and louder swe 
rustle of beginning rain. \ 
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yr. Indiana. A blessed, peace 
horse Middle Western town. | 
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house square the curbs are ; 
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business men. Oh, a busy city, a 
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the heart of Milo is a village ye 

father was born there, back 1 


store. 

A live town, Milo; it ero 
so fast as the Chamber of Co ote 
have you think. It had not grow: 
from memory. From the train I say 
residence addition reaching nearly 
country club, but among the golfers 
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the unmistakable choppy swing 0 
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to Tenth Street Bridge, but the - 
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had betrayed him to Jerry’s 
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up in 1912, proclaiming 
world that Milo Offers Mo 
there, but it was different. M 
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I laughed again, not mirthfull 
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The marble elegance of t 
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That cost me twenty-seven 
‘seventy-five cents, but his ac- 
kind policeman was worth the 


? I had plenty of money and 
dit for; nothing I wanted, 
ndent on me but this tremen- 


_of the Park Hotel was very 
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, but he had no stuff to keep 
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Into a room like this, one night in June, 
I’d brought a homeless vagabond. Gus 
Hardy, hobo! Well, not exactly a hobo; 
only a stray from tropical railroad camps 
down on his luck and beating his way back. 
Call it luck. He had been properly im- 
pressed with the comfort of my bachelor 
quarters in the Park Hotel. Made me feel 
like a caliph; you know, like the good 
Harun himself, befriending some unfortu- 
nate Sindbad to while away an idle eve- 
ning. And for a whim I dressed him like a 
gentleman and fed him in the dining room 
of the Park Hotel; and like a proper Sind- 
bad, he repaid me with strange yarns. 

But I forgot I was supposed to be the 
caliph. In his borrowed clothes, his lean 
brown face curiously white across the fore- 
head, this hobo looked more like a big-game 
hunter or a gentleman explorer; I, Howard 
Pressley, looked like what I was, a dealer 
in small-town real estate, a soft young 
man, complacent and a little fat. He spoke 
strange words with fluid curling crispness. 
Across rose-lighted linen, his deep voice 
quiet and his eyes intensely blue, he spoke 
of camps where white men sat at night and 
talked of home. Black beaches and the roll 
of giant surf; mountain and jungle and 
wide plateaus in the sky; the tropics, a vast 
soulless beauty and a trap for men. Hard, 
reckless white men out there fighting the 
unconquerable, dreaming at night of home. 

Hated the tropics, so he said; but he was 
going back. That’s what they say down 
there: ‘‘They all come back!”’ 

In those days when I felt a thing I tried 
to show it to Martha McAllister. She sel- 
dom saw it; but I tried. I took him to 
her—this blue-eyed, brown-faced painter of 
visions; but a change came over him. With 
somber eyes he took in the comfort of the 
McAllister living room. With irony he 
stripped every shred of glamour from the 
things that he had seen; with irony, when 
I tried to put him on the track, he grinned — 
looking at Martha. Made me feel ridicu- 
lous, you know. She thought it must be 
terrible to live like that. June had 
come through the open windows, the great 
feel of earth and the good smell of growing 
things; but Martha never knew. The only 
glamour she could see was on Gus Hardy, 
vagabond. 

It was June now, but not the same. 
Never the same again. A good town, Milo; 
but it is not Bagdad. No man is born a 
caliph, to thrust his hands untouched into 
the wheels of another’s destiny. 


Gus Hardy came to see me and we 
laughed, remembering. He’s not so lean as 
he used to be, and his sunburn is lighter 
and runs clear up to his hair. That’s from 
playing golf bareheaded. It seemed odd 
to think that I myself used to take such 
chances with the sun. 

“Many’s the time,’ he said, ‘I’ve 
thought of it: Me, a hard-shell not worth 
the powder to blow me from here to yon- 
der, riding the blind baggage into Milo and 
not even knowing there was such a place— 
till that faney sign blazed out and showed 
me up.” He grinned. “I was one guy that 
voted to tone it down! Noticed, did you? 
It don’t take near so many lights to spell 
plain Milo!” 

“T should think,” I said, ‘“‘you’d have 
been the last to want to change it. Hasn’t 
Milo Offered More for you?” 

“Oh,” he said, “‘sure. I’m sittin’ on the 
world. Good job, good home, good friends— 
you know how Milo is; I’m on the inside 
because Martha was born here. Horse- 
shoes all over me; I know it. Only 
Oh, I don’t know! Sometimes I get to 
thinking.” 

He didn’t mean thinking. He meant re- 
membering. He wanted to talk about the 
tropics; but the pictures in his memory 
were dim, overlaid with fat and comfort- 
able years. Prosperous, Gus was; a good 
Rotarian now, head of the engineering de- 
partment of Milo Bridge and Steel. Milo 
had improved his grammar and sharpened 
the leisurely resonance of his voice; but 
talking to me, he fell into the old laconic 
phrases. 
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“Going back, are you, Buck?” 

“Never!” I said. ‘Never, jamds, not 
any more forever!”’ 

Gus Hardy grinned. “That’s what they 
all say.” 

“You haven’t.”’ 

“That’s different. I’m married now.” 

But he sighed, lighting a cigarette, and 
sat looking out the window. I tried to get 
him to talk about Milo, to give me some- 
thing to get hold of; he answered absently 
that there was nothing new. I asked him 
about Martha and the baby, but he only 
snorted and reminded me that Augustus 
McAllister Hardy was nearly seven years 
old. 

“How about you, old-timer?” he asked 
me. “‘ You got a sefiorita staked out some- 
where?”’ 

“No,” I said, and let it go at that. 

Oh, it was true enough. There was no 
woman whom I loved. Only a few stray 
pictures that came to me in tired hours. 
Thefeel of morning at La Caoba, theairfresh 
and keen, the new sun breaking the foun- 
tain spray into cool brilliance against the 
blue-gray shadow of old walls; and Rita 
moving there, beautifully alive. The way 
her dark eyes lifted sometimes, stirring you 
like sudden chords in a minor key. The 
warm curve of her cheek. Her soft sober 
mouth. Her hands, slim vital hands that 
could sorest amanifshewouldlet them... . 
“No more,” I said. ‘Please God, not any 
more forever!” 

What is the use of coming home if you 
live always in a place you leave behind? 
Gus Hardy went on to speak of old Ben 
Murchison; Gus had been with him in 
Honduras once before my time. I didn’t 
want to talk about Ben Murchison. I only 
lay there lighting cigarettes and throwing 
them out the window. 

“By the way,’ said Gus, ‘‘I see one of 
the old-timers is still on deck. Soldiers of 
fortune, I mean. Did you happen to run 
across a man named Hecht while you were 
in Vizcaya, a sawed-off runt about the size 
and general disposition of a half pint of 
dynamite—Johnny Hecht? Maybe he 
was passing as a doctor.” 

“Not in Vizcaya. Met him at Amapala, 
in Honduras. Why?” 

“T see by the papers,” said Gus, un- 
consciously betraying what obscure sec- 
tions of the New York news he followed, 
“he took a shot at the president the other 
day, during the parade celebrating the 
president’s birthday. Must have been 
pretty well . 

“The president of Vizcaya?” 

“Yeah.” 

I didn’t wonder what Johnny Hecht was 
doing in Vizcaya. None of my business, 
you know. 

I said listlessly, “‘That so?” 

It’s odd, now, looking back. Once I had 
felt it—the swirl of living forces, courage 
and hate and love and fear, weaving a pat- 
tern wide as all the world and long as time; 
and yet I thought a man could step aside 
and quit. 


XV 


“N\7EAH,” said Gus Hardy. ‘Missed 

him, but practically ruined the police 
force of Vizcaya making his get-away. 
Johnny Hecht must be a hot customer to 
hold.” 

Zestfully he said it—this safe and pros- 
perous citizen of Milo, Indiana. It had 
happened during a parade on the president’s 
birthday, he said; and it must have been 
pretty well organized—carriages parked in 
a side street, the horses stampeding and 
blocking the cavalry while Johnny Hecht, 
a gun in each hand, shot his way through 
bystanders and police and got away. 

I said sourly, ‘‘ Ever see Johnny Hecht?” 

“No. Why?” 

“He’s a killer, and looks it.” 

“Well,’’ said Gus, “‘you got to hand it to 
him. Outlawed in a dozen countries, yet 
he goes where he durn well pleases, with no 
passport but the ones he wears on his hips. 
He’s got nerve.”’ 

“So has a tarantula.” 

“Well,’”’ said Gus, grinning, “if I was 
fixing to start a revolution, I wouldn’t 
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mind having a few tarantulas on my pay 
roll.” 

But I hadn’t come home to talk about 
revolution, murder, violence. I tried to 
get Gus to talk about Milo, to give me 
something to get hold of, and he answered 
me with statistics. So many new factories 
coming in, bringing so much new labor, 
requiring so many new houses and making 
so much more business for the merchants— 
and attracting more merchants to handle 
the business. 

A live town, Milo; 
every year! 

That is—certainly it was bigger. Six- 
teen hours a day the tides of traffic washed 
around the Park Hotel; street cars whining 
and rumbling, automobiles panting, pedes- 
trians hurrying, hurrying. The roofs of 
Milo crowded on you day and night. 

Anybody could see that it was bigger. 
How was it better? 

Why, it had more miles of paved streets 
and sewers and gas mains. It had bigger 
public utilities of every kind to take care 
of the increased population. It was better 
organized; besides the Chamber of Com- 
merce and its junior branch, the Live Wire 
Club, there were now five civic clubs— 
Rotary, Kiwanis, Optimist, Lions and 
Exchange—all working together; at this 
moment putting on a concerted drive to 
advertise Milo, boost Milo, get more popu- 
lation! 

I said listlessly, ‘‘ What for?’ 

Gus snorted indulgently. 

“Why, you poor nut, more population 
means more business!”’ 

“And attracts more merchants?” 

“You bet!” 

“You keep coming out the same hole 
you went in,’ I said. ‘‘Put it this way: 
You think Milo’s a good size to live in? 
Better than Chicago?” 

“You bet I do!” 

“Better than any big city?” 

“Every time!”’ 

“Then why eternally sweat to make it 
bigger?” 

“Come right down to it,”’ retorted Gus, 
“‘what’s the use of doing anything at all?” 

“T’'ll bite,”’ I said wearily. ‘‘ What is the 
use?’’ 

But I had to grin to show I wasn’t seri- 
ous. In Milo, Indiana, you can wonder 
whether Mars is inhabited, or why Chicago 
has so many murders; but you mustn’t 
question Milo’s destiny or the worth of 
work and dreams—not seriously. They’ll 
think the tropics have made you a little 
queer. 

“You must have made your pile since 
you been gone,” grinned Gus, “‘ talking that 
way! Maybe it ain’t any use, but my wife 
wears clothes and my young son has a 
husky appetite.” 

No, I wasn’t serious; only listless. Other 
friends came to see me; I was grateful, but 
I soon learned what would happen. They’d 
come in the door shouting, “‘Hello, there, 
loafer! How’s every little thing? What 
d’ye mean, playing sick? That’s a good 
alibi! Glad to—uh—hello, Howard. Glad 
to see you.” 

Tapering off. I wasn’t the man they 
expected to see. 

They, too, answered my questions with 
statistics. So-and-So married, So-and-So 
dead, So-and-So gone away. They spoke 
of the problems of increasing population; 
chiefly political, centering in the district 
west of the railroad—the factory district. 
It grew four times as fast as the older Milo, 
the village about which the city had grown 
up. It furnished few members to the civic 
clubs, but it had a strong majority in the 
city hall. It numbered few owners of real 
estate but plenty of voters who knew what 
they wanted—a city administration that 
would let them find their own diversions 
when their work was done. They adver- 
tised Milo, too—in their own way: Gam- 
bling houses, police-court cases, a few 
crimes of violence. Already—this was 
1920, the first year of prohibition— Federal 
officers had discovered a strong liquor ring 
centering there. 

(Continued on Page #9) 
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Get your thoughts down for other 
men to see—and to act upon. 


Be the ready one who in the pinch 
says, “Do it thus and so.” 
Pur 17 on Paper! 
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Success waits on the man who 
keeps in line with his thinking 
that first friend of an active brain, 


EVERSHARP 


the name is on the pencil 
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Now and then somebody did ask me in 
so many words why on earth I kept him. 
I had to say, ‘‘Oh, he’s worked for me for 
several years, and he had a notion he 
wanted to come to the States.” 

Could I tell them what it had meant to 
me, that night of unreasoning panic, to 
have one human soul I could get hold of? 

His own explanation would have jarred 
them more. He’d have given it to them, 
too, if they’d known enough Spanish or he 
enough English. I remember how he had 
put it, long ago, by way of apology for hav- 
ing tried to hold me for Palomar to cut my 
throat. To him it was simple. 

“That Don Anselmo,” he said, “liked 
blood. Only crazy men like blood. I do not 
like to serve a crazy man. I am glad Your 
Excellency killed him.” 

That was all there was to it. All his life 
he had served Anselmo Palomar; he had 
not loved him. But he had loved Ben 
Murchison. He had snatched a rifle and 
smashed right and left among the mur- 
derers who had shot Ben Murchison in the 
back. He had set a cross above the place 
where Ben Murchison was said to lie. . . . 
Not that it mattered. Nothing’ was there. 
Only green things that grew and crept on 
unused trails and empty clearings, on 
wrecked machinery and ruined shacks where 
no man lived. Rot and the jungle and the 
rain. It left no sear in Gabriel’s 
memory. Quite simply he would have 
talked about Don Benjamin if I had let 
him. 

XVI 

HAT was the use of courage? Ben 

Murchison had been brave. Johnny 
Hecht was fearless—that cold-eyed, deadly 
little man; yet somewhere along the trail 
of violence his dozenth bullet hole was 
waiting. Peter Brennan had moral stam- 
ina—Peter D. H. Brennan, who could be a 
gentleman even in Chunango; and what 
did it get him? The chance to live in places 
like Chunango till he was unfit for any- 
thing else. Alice Dowling was brave—little 
Alice of Tolobaya, who had never heard of 
Wonderland; and what would become of 
her? She’d grow up in Tolobaya, or some 
place like it, and go to pieces as her father 
had already gone to pieces. Grow slack and 
slatternly, marry a native—lower class; 
who else would notice the daughter of a 
drunken miner?—bear children and disin- 
tegrate. The jungle got you sometimes even 
before you died. 

In Milo, Indiana, there was no need for 
courage. If you had money you were safe. 
The police would protect you from violence. 
The Park Hotel would feed you, shelter 
you from sun and rain. Oh, very moderate 
sun and rain; the heat is seldom dangerous 
and storms are a matter of minutes, not of 
weeks. And in July, when the thermome- 
ter begins to hover in the nineties, every- 
body who can get away from business goes 
for comfort to the lakes. 

No need to stiffen your backbone and 
endure it. It will pass. 

There was no need to do anything. I had 
money—enough to live on, if I wanted to, 
for years. I wanted nothing; but I got 
restless doing it. The Park Hotel grew un- 
endurable. A man may envy a vegetable, 
but he can’t be one. 

Gus Hardy’s house was one of the first 
I visited—I.don’t know why; there were 
many people who were friends of longer 
standing, some of them more or less related 
to me; in a town like Milo, the real Milo, 
you can trace relationship by blood or mar- 
riage to almost anybody. Maybe it was 
because Gus had no romantic ideas about 
the tropics. He’d lived there once. He 
knew. 

In fact he spoke of this himself. 

“Buck,” he said thoughtfully, ‘‘what is 
it that a man wants, anyway? Take me. 
One way of looking at it, I’m sittin’ on the 
world. Once I’d have given a leg to be 
fixed like I am right here. And yet —— 
Oh, I don’t know! Sometimes I get to 
thinking.” 

“Hankering,” I said sardonically, “for 
the wild free life of your younger days, 
when you could blow your month’s wages 
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on liquor and poker with a gang of home- 
sick hard-shells and shake the scorpions out 
of your blankets before you went to bed?” 

“No-o,” said Gus, “not exactly. It ain’t 
the tropics. I know too much about it; 
God’s country has got it beat forty ways 
from the jack. This is a darn good town. 
Only—sometimes it does get ——”’ 

4 tame?”’ 

“Yeah,” said Gus Hardy. “A man gets 
soft. Oh, I work hard enough; and I get 
plenty of exercise, golf in the summer and 
the Y in the winter ge 

I had to laugh. Gus Hardy, one of those 
engineers who had tried to find a route 
through the trackless hills from Quezal- 
tenango to Tehuantepec—ten thousand 
feet up and no way to get down—doing his 
sweating now in the Y. M. C. A.! 

Gus lived now in the old McAllister 
house on Madison Avenue; Mrs. J. F. 
McAllister was dead. Andy McAllister, a 
lanky nineteen-year-old, came out of the 
house and greeted me with dignity, calling 
me Mr. Pressley, and went down the street; 
he had a date. Yet the honeysuckle smelled 
exactly the same as it used to when he had 
greeted me far otherwise—a grinning, 
freckled imp with no proper respect for 
sister’s beau. 

Why are smells linked so close with mem- 
ory? That drifting fragrance hurt some- 
how. Made you feel lost—it’s hard to put 
aname to. As if time didn’t pass but only 
was—sitting there, seeing things now and 
things that used to be. 

Gus Hardy’s guest—I, who had brought 
him here a vagabond! 

Out along Madison Avenue the elms 
were green, and people were sitting on the 
porches, the lighted windows very home- 
like through the trees. Somebody sang 
out, neighbor fashion, to Gus Hardy; not 
to me. Automobiles rolled leisurely in the 
long Indiana twilight. Odd how it gets you 
when the sun goes down and night doesn’t 
seem to come. It’s like a gap, an interval 
in the vast slow march of time; you feel 
suspended, waiting. The smells of earth 
come closer. Sounds are subdued. The 
sky takes on queer savage colors and a 
savage loneliness creeps even into city 
streets. Maybe that’s why people are so 
friendly in the dusk. Like something 
scared and little, hiding in houses. 

I spoke of this to Gus Hardy, and he 
sighed. 

“Yeah,” he said. “Took me a long time 
to get used to it. Even in Texas it don’t 
drag out this way; and farther south ie 

There is a place where Nature is not 
moderate. The hills are big and the sun is 
dangerous, and the dark comes bang on 
the heels of day. Houses can’t shut away 
the feel of earth. It is too much alive, too 
great and deep and strong. 

“By the way,” said Gus, “I told you so! 
I see by the papers where revolution has 
broke out in Vizeaya. A man named Mora 
has declared himself. Know anything 
about him?” 

“No,” I said listlessly. ‘‘Seems to me 
the Minister of Hacienda was named 
Mora; but he wouldn’t be the one. Dod- 
dering old fossil—he didn’t know whether 
the state owned any mahogany or not.” 

“Fossils make good figureheads,” said 
Gus wisely. “‘No enemies?” 

“Not enough force to make enemies.’’ 

“He’d be just the one. I see they 
haven’t caught Johnny Hecht yet,” said 
Gus with relish. ‘The little son of a gun 
has been tearing up their railroads, the 
paper says.” 

“He can’t tear up much,” I said. “Only 
forty miles of it in the whole country— 
from Ciudad Vizcaya to San Carlos.” 

But I wasn’t interested. You know how 
memories are—just pictures, static and 
unchanging. The reality of that place had 
stopped; what Gus was talking about was 
only an obscure item in the New York 
news. Gus went on to wonder what big 
business was behind this revolution— 
pulling the strings, you know, and paying 


the bills. Men like Johnny Hecht don’t 
work for nothing. 
“Oil?” 


Leather face 
or baby face 


Spreading the gospel of the Men- 
nen Shave naturally makes me 
notice faces a whole lot. 


I’ve been handed the keys of the 
city by men with faces as tender- 
skinned as a baby’s and others 
with faces that looked like a Sun- 
day roast-of-beef on Wednesday. 

And they all swear by Mennen 
Shaving Cream. 

Take Mennen Shaving Cream 
first. Never mind the adjectives. 
Here’s a lather that can reduce 
any body’swhiskers—I don’t care 
how horny and wiry they are—to 
absolute and complete limpness. 
It’s a process—Dermutation—that 
Mennen discovered and no com- 
petitor has ever got the hang of. 

If you’re one of those 3-brush- 
dabs and 7-second - razor artists, it 
gives you a shave—a close shave 
—better than you’ve ever had be- 
fore. A shave that stays all day. 

And if you’ve got a tender, shave- 
every-other-day skin, your razor 
goes through literally without any 
pull or scrapy feeling. A clean, 
smooth de-bearding every day. 

Next, there isn’t any sort of a 
face that isn’t better off for a little 
squeeze of Mennen Skin Balm 
rubbed over the shaved area. It 
comes in tubes and gives a wholly 
delightful, cooling sensation—tin- 
gling, refreshing. It tones up the 
tissue—soothes any possible irri- 
tation. It’s greaseless—absorbed 
in half a minute—and as sensible 
as putting on a clean collar to go 
and see your best girl. 


Same way with Mennen Tal- 
cum-for-Men. Made so it won’t 
show on your face. Dries the skin 
thoroughly. Antiseptic. Leaves a 
gorgeous silk-like film that pro- 
tects against wind, rain, sun or a 
scraggly collar. 

In other words, the Mennen Complete 
Shave is great stuff for he-men who have 
discovered that there’s a lot of virtue in 
being comfortable—to say nothing of be- 
ing really well-groomed. 

Step into your corner drug store to- 
day and get the makings. It’s a good 
habit to get habituated to. 
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(Mennen Salesman) i 
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SHAVING CREAM 


Proprietor MR.ROGERS 
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The BULLS EYE 


Published every Now and Then. 


Congress 
No. 2 


Statistics have proven that 
only one-half of one percent 
of the speeches made in Con- 
gress are listened to. A great 
many Congressmen speak 
IN, but not TO, Congress. 
But every speech is pub- 
lished in the record. They 
send the records back home 
to show “What they told 
‘em up there in Washing- 
ton.” Now the people back 
home think Congress heard 
their ‘‘Lem”’ tell ’em this. 


Now, here is my scheme 
to stop speech making. A 
Bill reading as follows: “Con- 
gressional Record must not 
only contain speech, but 
number of members, and 
names who listened to 
speech, and why.” For in- 
stance: “Congressman Post 
Hole arose to a point of in- 
formation and spoke at 
length on, ‘Is Locarno a 
town, or is it a Treaty?’ 
Length of speech, without 
waiting for applause, four 
hours, thirty-six minutes; 
attendance, Gout (Rep. N. 
YJ. Onablestougetsout, 
Sixtyforty (Dem. N. J.): 
‘Case of reciprocity, he lis- 
tened to mine.’ Lowbrow, 
(Rep. Mass.): ‘I was asleep, 
even the good speakers 
haven’t woke me up’.” 


Now I claim that will stop 
some speech making. The 
minute it gets back home 
that ““Lemmie’”’ is talking to 
himself up there, ““Lemmie”’ 


will stop talking. 


You know why they won’t 
listen to anybody up there? 
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Circulation Mgr. W. ROGERS 


Another “Bull’? Durham adver- 
tisement by Will Rogers, Ziegfeld 
Follies and screen star, and lead- 
ing American humorist. More 
coming. Watch for them. 


They have gone out to 
smoke, that’s why, and you 
know why they’ve gone out 
tosmoke ? Why, “Bull” Dur- 
ham, of course. IT’S BET- 
TER THAN ANY SPEECH 
EVER MADE. 


let: Reg 


P.S. There will be another 
piece here a few weeks from 
now. Look for it. 


More of everything for a 
lot less money. That’s the 
net of this “Bull” Dur- 
ham proposition. More 
flavor— more enjoyment 
and a lot more money left 
in the bankroll at the end 
of a week’s smoking. 
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“There is oil in Vizeaya,”’ I said. ‘‘The 
Consolidated operates wells behind Chu- 
nango. On private leases, though, mostly. 
Revolution wouldn’t affect those.’ 

“Short of confiscation,’ Gus agreed. 

Confiscation. It reminded me of Ramon 
Zufiiga; the greatest robber, thief, mur- 
derer in all Vizcaya, Rufo had called him. 
Zufiiga had taken Dowling’s mine. He’d 
take Don, Fernando’s lake of asphalt if he 
knew it was worth taking; Don Fernando 
was politically helpless, subject to exile at 
any moment. Wouldn’t need a revolution 
for that. Zufiga controlled most of the 
legal machinery already. 

But even Zufiga would hardly tackle a 
victim the size of the Consolidated. Zuniga 
wouldn’t need to hire foreigners like 
Johnny Hecht; he had plenty of assassins 
of his own, Rufo had said. 

I didn’t know anything about it, and I 
didn’t care. 

Inside, the McAllister house was not 
familiar. It had been refinished and re- 
furnished; even the old stuffed davenport 
was gone, the one where Martha used to 
sit with me—the one where Gus had sat the 
night I brought him here, a lean brown 
fellow with the mark of far countries on 
him, moodily plucking strange minor 
chords from Martha’s guitar. I looked at 
A. C, Hardy and I had to laugh. 

I asked Gus if he remembered that song, 
and he said ‘“‘ What song?” 

I hummed a few notes of it and he re- 
membered. While he was thumping the 
piano and trying to sing it, Martha came 
into the room. Martha’s still pretty, if you 
like that placid, fair young-matronly type. 
Hight years had made no very deep change 
in her; her enthusiasms bubbled as easily 
as ever and evaporated just as soon. She’d 
made Gus Hardy—comfortable; you could 
see that. 

She introduced me to a freckled young 
Hardy who swarmed all over me and buried 


‘me with questions, calling me Uncle Buck, 


while Gus beamed complacently over his 
shoulder and said ‘‘H’m, h’m,”’ for the words 
he had forgotten. 

Oddly, now that I didn’t care, I seemed 
to know just how to take Martha—be 
facetious and let her do the talking. No 
use trying to share a mood with her; she 


never kept one long enough. Intensity 
isn’t good form in Milo anyway. 
““You’re so brown, Howard! And thin. 


I don’t think the tropics have agreed with 
you. Why are men so crazy about it? Gus 
keeps talking about going there some winter, 
but I can’t see spending all that money just 
to be hot and dirty. I think he’d leave me 
a widow if they had good golf courses 
down there. Did Gus tell you he almost 
won the club championship last year? 
You’ll never know the clubhouse now. 
We've built a new wing, a spiffy ballroom 
and a darling sun parlor. We’ve got the 
sweetest steward this year. He’s so obliging, 
and he gets up the most thrilling menus. 
Did you make a perfectly grand fortune?”’ 

Gus, explaining that he hadn’t sung a 
Spanish song for years, thumped the piano 
and struggled manfully—grinning; you 
know, the words are rather florid if you 
think them in English. 

That’s all it was to him. Only so many 
half-remembered words in a foreign tongue, 
a half-remembered melody, its intervals 
a little strange to Anglo-Saxon ears. You 
know? We want our tunes to fall squarely 
on the major harmonies, to end on major 
chords, complete and satisfying. We want 
no sense of lack, no nameless need left over 
when a song is done. When we tackle a job 


|| we finish it. 


We're practical. We're successful—this 
new dynamic breed who call ourselves 
American. But there are older races who 
have failed, and in the long twilight of their 
glory they feel the earth again. In their 
deep hearts they are resigned and sad, yet 
passionately they know that there is some- 
thing—something not thought of much in 
Milo, Indiana. The aching loneliness of 
stars. The night wind whispering from 


| great mountains to eternal sea. The name- 


less call of minor harmonies, unfinished and 


voice singing, not to be hear 
something aching in her hear 
ately, with an intensity 
shameful here. 

A hacienda far off in n th ; 
Valle, a woman. 


““Give me the willies, mooning 
way. Too hot. What say we 
spin? ” 

And as we drove he p 
pride a big new factory, new 
houses clustering thick arou 
town, Milo! A good many 
found the night too warm to 
the pikes were alive with car; 
Gus, squinting against the 
lights, turned for refuge into ¢ 
along the river. f 

It climbed a long slope, 
I hoped for the peace of 
sky; but there were the 
another highway just aheg 

There was a road tha’ 
the river bottom. Gus flas 
down it and saw nothing bu 
that disappeared in darkness 
brush and trees. -: 

“Wonder where that g 

“Let’s go and see,” I si 

“Oh, let’s!’”? said Martha, # 
just love to go where I don’t 
I’m going. It looks grand an 

“Yeah,’’ said Gus, ‘too 
pretty rough to me; likely 
anywhere, anyway. How’d 
stuck down there?” 

““Maybe we'd better no 

So we drove safely o 
pikes against a procession of 
with special moderation be 
ful motorcycle cop. Gus, bli 
powerful pair of lamps, said p 
he’d like to give that driver 
jaw. But he wouldn’t have 
if the driver had stood befor 
wouldn’t have done it. A pokein 
violence; it simply isn’t d 
cally I said so. He sighed, 

The young Augustus, stim 
talk of battle, climbed on mj 
commanded me to fight him. ] 
and he squealed with glee. . 
town, Milo; but the hous 
scattering into farms only to gé 
villages and towns again. Therei 
outdoors. No place to feel al 
can’t go into solitude without cc 
on the other side. People, peop 
crowding together and yet > is 
privacy and peace! ~ 

Of course Gus was right aaet | 
dering road. It wouldn’t have bee 
driving. There was nothing to g' 
for—nothing but darkness and di 
and trees, a quiet, river and thé 
earth. Not worth the chance (| 
stuck. . . . This was the same G} 
who had toiled on hobnailed feet} 
known mountain passes, ten thou! 
up and no way to get down. . . | 
chatted placidly. The young | 
asleep, burrowed his warm Il 
against my shoulder. Made you 
that limp trustful little vs 
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What is it that a man wan 

Oddly I thought of Alice 
Alice of Tolobaya, eleven years) 
already the woman of her fathe} 
Had she ever gone to sleep in é 
arms? Likely not since her mothe 
better man than her father, A’ 
Nobody took care of her. She dit 
know she needed anybody to tal) 
her. She went ahead and did the 
knew. ty 

Sleeping tonight in Tolobaya. I 
snoring, drunk—if he hadn't go 
killed yet, bucking Ramon Zu 
The roofs of Tolobaya stan 
sharp under the mountain st 
mile chasm of the Zorro: Vall yf 
night mist, warm and wet like st 
high clean air of seaward i ay 
peace of La Caoba, and a 
sleeping. 
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Body by Fisher 


Challenging for Leadership 
on an Entirely New Basis 


N the field of low-cost sixes, leadership has heretofore been 
sought largely on the basis of price. Now the Pontiac Six 
boldly challenges for leadership on an entirely new basis— quality. 


One ride in this new General Motors Six will reveal that 
its engineers have utilized resources never before available 
3 to the designers of any new car .. . For here, at a price 
: so low as to border on the sensational, 
are elements of beauty, comfort, stamina, 


JG So, size and roadability, beyond the most KY 
va “MOM ca =~ ardent hopes of an expectant public . . 
th \ Y r- y me \ 
Yh A ss Z / LY x yy Oakland Six, companion to the Pontiac Six, $975 to $1295. All prices at factory. 
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“Your daddy won’t listen to me. 
If you will send for the book that tells what the big doctors have found 
out he will read it. Let’s write for it now.” 


AHISK a dozen persons to tell you 
A? what they know about insulin 
7 and you will get some surprising 
answers. One person may acknowledge 
frankly that he knows nothing about 
it. Another may say, “Oh, that is the 
new cure for diabetes.” Still another 
may reply, “Insulin? Oh, yes, I’ve 
heard about it but never did get the 
facts. Do you know where I can get the 
real story?” 


The truth is this: Insulin is not a cure for 
diabetes, but it is doing a magnificent 
work in helping to prolong and gladden 
the lives of thousands. To children, 
especially, insulin has been a wonderful 
blessing. Before its discovery the devel- 
opment of diabetes in a child meant 
almost certain and early death. 


When Insulin should be used 


Men and women usually have a milder 
form of diabetes than children. In many 
adult cases it is possible, through diet 
alone, to keep the disease under control. 
Today the foremost physicians advise 
that insulin be used immediately in severe 
cases, or before surgical operations upon 
a diabetic, or where the amount of physi- 
cal work done by the diabetic makes a 
more liberal diet necessary for comfort. 


Until nine years ago, insulin was not even 
a word in our language. So new is this 
great discovery that it is not safe to make 
sweeping promises of what it will do, al- 
though it has been known to do the seem- 
ingly impossible. It has brought men, 
women and children back from the very 
brink of death. Because insulin is so 
powerful it should be used cautiously and 
only under the direction of the best 
physician obtainable. 


One Million Diabetics 


It is estimated that there are one million 
persons in the United States who have 
diabetes. No time should be lost in pro- 


During the past 25 years diabetes 
has become such a menace that 
physicians and scientists have 
worked unceasingly to fight its 
advance. 


Diabetes is a disease which at- 
tacks all ages. It is important to 
note that in diabetes, as in many 
other diseases, the age of 30 is, 
broadly speaking, the dividing 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE 


line. 
disposes to diabetes, and young 
underweights seem to be more 
susceptible to this disease. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company will gladly send you 
a booklet, ‘ 
the intensely interesting life-sav- 
ing story of insulin. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 
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rite and Find Out- 


But he will do anything for you. 


viding insulin treatments for those who 
need them. Happily, the cost is not 
prohibitive. 


In normal health the body makes its own 
insulin. It is a secretion of the pancreas, 
the digestive gland located just below the 
stomach. Insulin enables the body to use 
the sugars and starches (carbohydrates) 
that we eat. When, through disease of 
the pancreas, the body is no longer able 
to create its own insulin, diabetes follows. 
The body cannot then utilize sugars and 
starches. The first thing to do is to cur- 
tail the amount of carbohydrates in the 
diet and, when necessary, use insulin de- 
rived from outside sources. 


Diabetes may be caused by an infection 
of the pancreas as the result of disease in 
some part of the body; it may be that 
overeating or some other cause has 
brought about the disease. The great 
mass of evidence points to the indulgences 
of modern life—too much food and too 
little physical exertion—as being the 
main factors in producing diabetes. 


Diabetes is an insidious disease. Usually 
in its early stages it gives practically no 
warning; but even then, its presence can 
be detected by the chemical tests of a 
thorough health examination. 


Diet plus Insulin 


Occasionally a patient, under insulin treat- 
ment, feels so much better 
that he is tempted to aban- 
don his diet and eat every- 
thing he wants. But 
when he does he is likely 
to suffer a relapse and die. 
Then insulin is blamed. 
Insulin does not take the 
place of diet, but in con- 
stantly increasing numbers 
of cases, carefully super- 
vised diet, plus insulin, is 
enabling diabetics to live 
useful lives in compara- 
tive comfort. 


Overweight, over 30, pre- 


“Diabetes” which tells 
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JUMP IN TRUE BAY 


(Continued from Page 15) 


“T thought I did. But you couldn’t get 
on that place without a diving suit. You 
must be joking!”’ 

“Think so? All right. Plenty of others 
smarter than you can be at your age have 
thought thesame thing. Idon’tmind. I’m 
seventy-eight now, and failing, but before 
I die I’m going to get my price for those 
tidelands and be thanked for the bargain!” 

“You must know what you are talking 
about,’’ Mark said more humbly. ‘‘To tell 
the truth I didn’t suppose that ground of 
yours was worth more than a few dollars 
a square mile. Do you mind telling me 
what could be done with it that would 
make it a good buy at your price?”’ 

“Don’t mind a particle. Since shippin’ 
has been in the doldrums I don’t have much 
company, and I like to chin. What’re 
my lands good for? Water-front property!” 

“They’re certainly on the water front. 
But aren’t they pretty damp to be pumped 
dry?” 

“Don’t pump ’em. Raise ’em up above 
the high-tide line.” 

“cc How?” 

“Dredge and fill.” 

Mark digested that. 

“But it would cost a fortune, wouldn’t 
1b? 

‘Depends on your idea of a fortune, 
young fellow. How much is water-front 
property worth now? Take Blanchard’s 
piece, say.”’ 

“T’m told he wants thirty thousand 
dollars an acre.” 

“Jest so. I’m asking a thousand. It 
would cost nine, ten cents to dredge and 
fill—cubie yard. Call it twenty-five hun- 
dred an acre. That’s thirty-five hundred. 
Thirty-five hundred an acre for fine, clean 
land without a hummock or a soft place in 
it, and with fifty feet of sand and rock under 
it, right bung on the bay shore, with forty- 
foot channels all three sides that would 
berth the biggest ships afloat.” The old 
man’s eyes sparkled and his cheeks flushed. 
He was retelling a tale that was old to 
him—that he had lived in dreams for years. 
He chuckled at Mark’s face. ‘‘Thought I 
was cracked, didn’t ye, son? Yes. Well, 
you ain’t the first to think so. But you’re 
mighty nigh the last, because the time I’ve 
been lookin’ forrad to since 1872 is pretty 
nigh come!” 

Mark was willing to concede that. But 
his immediate job was to forestall Blan- 
chard until something could be done to 
force that gentleman out of the manger of 
the Lassiter Block. 

“Would you give me an option on your 
land?” he asked. 

“T’d give you sixty days.” 

“For how much?” 

“Five thousand dollars, and no come- 
back or days of grace or beatin’ to wind’ard 
when the time’s up.”’ 

““That’s a good deal of money for me,”’ 
Mark said. He could not help smiling at 
his earlier thoughts that he was going to do 
something handsome for the poor old 
marine junkman. 

“It’s my price,’ Croft said briskly. 
“Don’t look at it if it hurts your eyes. 
Blanchard is sitting on the verge of taking 
it, but the trouble with Blanchard, he hates 
to put ready money on the table.” 

Mark spoke impulsively. 

“‘T’m acting as an agent, of course you’ve 
guessed, Mr. Croft. Will you give me a 
few hours’ time—for a box of cigars?” 

“Don’t smoke seegars. You’re a sociable 
boy and I’d like to accommodate you. Get 
here any time before tomorrow noon with 
the cash and the option’s yours. Philomen 
Croft’s word’s as good as a bank note, so 
you don’t need to lose any sleep over that. 
Hop along now, and good luck to ye.” 


Mark thanked the bluff old man heartily - 


and went to Daniel Chichester’s office. He 
wanted to tell the capitalist what he had 
done to hobble Seth Blanchard, but re- 
calling his specific instructions as to pad- 
dling his own canoe in the transaction, he 


contented himself with asking 
for the necessary credentials t ( 
him to the treasurer Chichester 
tioned. The spinster lady gave hi t 
when Godfrey Rasmussen was lo, 
emerged regretfully from a ledg 
at the caller, glanced at 


window. Mark expected t¢ 
examined, but Rasmussen me 


currency. It was an impress 
the power of the name of Da 
and also it gave Mark 
confidence. 

At ten o’clock the next day he 
men Croft’s yard with a préperh 
signed and acknowledged op ion, 
days, for the purchase of “or 
acres of tidelands, known 2 
tidelands, Block 3, Area k 
more particularly described.’ 
being virtual owner of the pr 
hied him once more to the 
Blanchard. 

va | thought I told you not to ec 
here,” the agent snarled unpleasay 

“Did you?” Mark retorted gi 
“Well, it’s probably my mistake, I 
I’m here I'd like a price on the 
Block. . 

Blanchard tee athim. | 

“You’ve certainly got nerve!’ 
claimed. ‘‘ Didn’t you understand 

“Yes. But circumstances alt 
Suppose that Lassiter Block was: 
land, Mr. Blanchard, — wot 
worth?” 

“Wouldn’t be worth cles 
soon as I get my channel bu i 
thirty thousand an acre, dee 
got a customer for it at that price 

“Exactly. But, you see, ’m1 
to let you dig your channel.” 

“You’re—you’re not going to 
Great codfish, you young scoundrel 
you got to say about channels?” 

“T hold an option on the Croft tir 

Blanchard’s jaw dropped. Wi 
scheming and his satisfaction at 
moding Daniel Chichester he h 
thought of encountering this obst 
ruminated savagely, then his jaw 

““So that’s Chichester’s game, ii 
inquired. “All right, I can wait! 
option runs out. What are you go 
about that?” 

Mark didn’t know, but he had : 
tion of letting the agent discover! 
He grinned with the utmost cheerf! 

“I’m going to offer you thirty-t 
sand an acre for the Lassiter pie: 
and I’ll give you five thousand al 


] 


proposition I’ll wait sixty days i 
I’ll offer you ten thousand a 
you'll grab the money a tl 
sides.” 

WNC re threatening some § 
ness now.’ 

“T’m telling you the fact 
your chance now to forget y 
with Mr. Chichester, whateve: 
to, and take a nice profit on 


prices.” 
6c Why not?” q 
“Because we'll cut you r 
if we have to buy the Cr 
barbed-wire fence along 
Blanchard’s face purp 
clawed for a weapon. 
“You get out of this 
murder!” he shouted ven 
wouldn’t believe a word Chic 


Blanchard, and see re pee 
“you can reach me at 
office. Good-by, for the p 


’ (Continued on Page } 
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| OU’VE got to get inside this car— 
|E grasp its capable wheel—and take 
it through a maze of traffic to appreci- 
ate how entirely new and how infinitely 
better this New-Day Jewett really is. 


One of the first superiorities you’ll dis- 
cover when you sit at the wheel of The 
INew-Day Jewett will be its much 
wider vision. Jewett has eliminated the 
deadly “‘blind spot.” You can see 
everywhere. Before you—beside you— 
and behind you is an expanse of crystal 
clear glass. Try it! It’s just impossible 
for a pedestrian or driver to approach 
unseen from a side street. 


This wider, freer vision is one of the 
reasons why The New-Day Jewett 
Sedan is the safest car in the world to 
drive. Another is the fact that the 
slightest pressure on its Paige-Hydraulic 
4-Wheel Brakes brings the car to 
cushioned rest almost instantly. Still 
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and steel body. 
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And when you slip easily into 
an extremely small parking 
space—when you have occasion 
to turn completely around in 
a narrow street—when you 
must quickly back up and go around a 
““stalled’”® car—when an unexpected 
hole in traffic suddenly opens and you 
glide through it instantly—then you'll 
appreciate something of that exclusive 
“New-Day” ease of handling this re- 
markable new car offers. 


Ask your nearest Paige-Jewett dealer for 
ademonstration. It will cost you nothing 
—and yet it will prove, beyond every 
shadow of doubt, that there is an en- 
tirely new type of motor car perform- 
ance available today—and that on/y 
The New-Day Jewett Six has it! 
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995 


for the Standard Sedan; 
De Luxe Sedan, $1095; De 
Luxe Touring Car, $1095; 
Paige Hydraulic 4-Wheel 
Brakes included without 
extra cost. Prices f. o. 
Detroit. Tax extra. 


Only The New-Day 
Jewett Six 
Offers All These Features 


Lightning-like acceleration. 
Paige-Hydraulic 4-wheel brakes. 


Abundant power and speed for 
any driving need. 


Easiest steering, shifting, and 
parking of any car built. 


Clearest vision—almost 
total elimination of 
the deadly “blind 
spot”—steel body. 


Interior roominess 
equal to much longer 
cars. 


Paige quality through- 
out in materials and 
workmanship. 


And Jewett’s lowest 
closed car price. 
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He walked out coolly, without looking 
back, but his jauntiness seeped from him 
rapidly. His ultimatum to the agent had, 
as a matter of fact, been pure bluff. Sixty 
days was not a long time, and it wouldn’t 
take Blanchard long to discover that that 
was the period for which Mark’s option had 
been given. There was, of course, Croft’s 
crazy scheme for filling the tidelands. But, 
even if it were a rational plan and even if 
Daniel Chichester or his clients could be 
convinced of the fact, it would take prob- 
ably a year to make the fill necessary and 
another half year to let it settle and dry 
out so that construction would be possible. 
Mark dismissed the thought of trying to 
sell Chichester the idea. He began to regret 
the payment of five thousand dollars he had 
made Croft. It looked like money thrown 
away. 

There was, of course, the possibility that 
Blanchard would reconsider, but a week 
passed without a sign from that gentleman, 
and in desperation Mark went to Chiches- 
ter’s office determined to violate orders and 
offer his report instead of the finished task. 
Miss Filene looked up at him quickly. 

“Mr. Chichester!’ she exclaimed. ‘‘Why, 
he left on the Tenyo Maru for Japan last 
Thursday.” 

“Good night!” Mark gasped, sitting 
down suddenly. ‘‘How long will he be 
gone?”’ 

“Two months, at least, I think.” 

Mark laughed. 

“That’s just fine!’’ he saidironically. “It 
gives me a free hand on the job he gave me.” 
“The Lassiter water-front-site deal?”’ 

“For Western Metal Products Corpora- 
tion. Yes.” 

Miss Filene nodded thoughtfully. 

“Mr. Garthwaite, the vice president of 
the company, will be here from Pittsburgh 
early next week, Mr. Galt,’’ she said, won- 
dering if this information partook of the 
nature of the coddling Chichester had so 
positively prohibited. ‘‘ Will that do you 
any good?” 

“Nothing could do me any harm,’’ Mark 
grinned cheerfully. ‘Thanks for the tip. 
T’ll watch for him.” 

“He will go to the Palace. I’m sending 
his mail there already.” 

“Tl be one of his first callers,”” Mark 
said. 

Laughing at himself for his vague dream, 
but seeing no alternative but failure, he 
crossed the bay to look at the Lassiter 
Block and the Croft tidelands. The former 
was a compact and well-located industrial 
site on the edge of the bay, with two rail- 
road tracks bounding it, a wide road be- 
hind and only a few old buildings on it, that 
could be cleared for a few hundred dollars. 
The tidelands were half ooze and mud and 
half the muddied waters of the bay. Mark 
chuckled at the idea of paying a hundred 
thousand dollars for them. It was too ab- 
surd to be taken seriously. 

But his eye fell on the long railroad mole 
that ran out a mile into the bay near by; 
faced with stone, strung with heavy tracks 
over which a continuous line of cars thun- 
dered, and tipped at the extremity with a 
broad area improved with train sheds, de- 
pot, offices and piers, it was as much a part 
of the land as the middle of the city was. 
He thought of Philomen Croft’s confidence 
in the project of filling the tidelands, and 
began to be kindled with the old man’s 
enthusiasm. 

Was it a crazy scheme? 

Walking back to get the car which would 
take him to the ferries, he stopped at an 
iron works. The furnaces roared and shot 
their sparks high in air, through the open 
doors molten bars and slugs and billets 
could be seen steaming and smoking in their 
wet-sand molds. Beyond, a line of steel 
cars was receiving from a steam shovel an 
ugly, misshapen load of refuse and waste, 
and Mark asked a workman who was pass- 
ing what it was. 

“Furnace slag,” the man said. “About 
two pounds of that to one pound of metal. 
Costs a sight to get rid of it too.” 

“Where is it sent?” 


bd 


March 


“Sometimes it’s used for fills jn’ 
a piece. Right now it’s going to’ 
be carried out to sea and dum: 
loss.”’ . 

“Thanks,” Mark said. He 
think hard. His doubts began 
His enthusiasm waxed. He wer 
office of a big dredging company. 
firmed with a few questions wh 
had said about the cost of filling 
lands. His plan broadened. Hes 
a day figuring and estimating ar 
his vague notion definite form, _ 

On Tuesday of the following w 
cated John Garthwaite, vice p 
the Western Metal Products © 
a stout, slow, pompous, haughty in 
introduced himself as a Chic 
and after three days’ delay indy 
waite to go with him to look at 
lands and hear his me oa 


waite took three seconds to m 
mind. 
“All imaginary!’’ he growle 
ity. ‘I’m not interested.” 
“But look at the fill the rail 
pany made over there. Imagine 
nels dredged out and the waste- 
bottom—dumped into ——” 
“Tmagination isn’t what I mak 
mendations to my directors on 
man!” Garthwaite snapped. ; : 
back to my hotel!” ¢ 
That was that, then—and of | 
days Mark had, fifteen were gon 
“By golly!” he said to himself. 
Garthwaite can only believe what 
might frame the tidelands for hi 
der what it would cost to put a 
around them. I’ll see that youn: 
son at the dredging offices again, 
we'll give Mr. Garthwaite’s 
imagination a slight boost from bé 
The mud dike in question wi 
thirty-five hundred dollars, seri 
ducing Mark’s drawing account 
haps, being in the nature of thr 
money after bad. q 
“How long would it take?” M 
Young Garretson, the dred, 
manager, figured on a pad foram 
“Allowing for delays and bad lu! 
three weeks.” 
“Hop to it then!” Mark said, | 
recklessly. ‘‘I might as well bein‘ 
neck as to have my boots full. Vi 
you start work?” 


qr 


‘i 
LEAN-FACED newspaper | 
hunted Mark Galt down the } 
the dirty-nosed old bucket dredg 
onto the Croft tidelands, and 0} 
little Mark gave him, wary of j| 
made a good deal. On seeing hirt 
his mysterious venture spread ont 
page in cold type, Mark was dism: 
later found occasion to think bet: 
incident. 
The first result it brought wa: 
phone message from the slim and 
girl in Blanchard’s office. The a 


asked her to inquire just what C 
intended doing on the tid i 


told her that, as far as she was ct 
he would tell her anything he cl 
that as far as her employer went, ! 
tell absolutely nothing. That B 
was wriggling uncomforaiaama | 
ent; a day or so later Mark calle 
to give him a chance to capitul??. 
Blanchard laughed at him. 
“‘T thought for a while may 
trade,” the agent said harshl; 
found out Dan Chichester is in” 
and won’t be back till your o 
know Chichester, and I kno 
ning a bluff on a shoe string. 
This development, instead 0 
ing Mark, fired him anew wit 
for his filling project. He was 
place where he didn’t wan 
Block. Forty acres there see! 
desirable to him than a h 
stretching out into the ba 
blockading Blanchard’s gro 
many advantages in addition. 
(Continued on Page 76) 
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only ‘communicate his feeling and give 
Garthwaite the contagion, and do this be- 
fore his option from Croft expired, he would 
have done a big job well. Time was his 
only essential. And Garthwaite, Eastern- 
trained, slow and ponderous, threatened to 
wreck the scheme on this very rock. 

However, there was a dim light on the 
horizon that showed up as a second result 
of the newspaper article. The Pacific 
Brassworks Company wrote Mark a letter 
asking him if he would have acreage on the 
proposed fill for sale. He called and found 
that the officials of the company were inter- 
ested, though not until the fill was finished. 
This was a very negative sort of prospect 
for him, but it confirmed him in his own 
confidence in the plan that had, at first, 
seemed so visionary and extravagant to 
everyone but old Philomen Croft. 

Mark went straight to Garthwaite from 
the office of the brass founders. Garth- 
waite only kept him waiting an hour, thus 
breaking all previous records and greatly 
heartening the amateur promoter, and he 
wasa little less pompous, also, which seemed 
a good sign.. 

“T went over to look at those tidelands of 
yours again yesterday, young man,” the 
Pittsburgh magnate said sonorously. ‘I 
will admit now that there seems to be a 
possibility there for us. But we have sites 
offered us in Los Angeles and Seattle that 
we could move in on within six months, 
I’m afraid 
your project would keep us waiting a year 
or better.’’ 

Mark was becoming accustomed to reck- 
less and unconsidered plunges toward deep 
water by this time; he snapped a reply 
instantly. 

“Tf you’ll take the Croft lands, Mr. 
Garthwaite,” he said, ‘‘you can start build- 
ing on them as soon as you’re ready.” 

Garthwaite frowned. 

“That’s absurd!’’ he exeateds 

“T know it,’ Mark responded. cheer- 
fully; “‘but out here on the Pacific Coast 
we don’t think anything of doing absurd 
things. I will fill fifty acres, which will be 
enough for your first unit, and you can 
make money filling the remaining fifty from 
your foundry.” 

“Make money? What do you mean?” 

Mark hastened to pursue this sidetrack, 
wary of the other. 

“With the slag from your furnaces—the 
waste.” 

“Um-m-m! That’s an idea. Yes, that 
might be done.”’ Garthwaite rubbed his 
chin. ‘‘Well, Galt, if you’ll bring me a 
report on your project and a sketch of how 
you think the thing can be handled, I’ll 
take it back to Pittsburgh with me and put 
it up to our directors.” 

“When are you leaving?” 

“T go to Los Angeles tonight and will re- 
turn the following night. On Wednesday I 
have reservations for the train leaving at 
eleven o’clock in the morning.” 

“T’ll be at your train Wednesday,” Mark 
said cheerfully. ‘“‘And I’ll sell you the 
tidelands as soon as your directors see the 
plans.” 

He went away with his heart returning to 
its former habitat—his boots. He had 
talked fast and wildly; he had no more 
idea of how he could make good than if he 
had promised Garthwaite an eligible termi- 
nal site on one of the canals of the moon. 
His courage oozed, but his determination 
came to his rescue. 

“There must be some way, when I’m 
this close to going over,” he said stubbornly. 
“What do I do next?” 

What he did next was to wander ab- 
stractedly down the street, and found him- 
self presently staring at an old building that 
was being furnished with a new foundation. 
An excavation next door had caved in, and 
workmen, toiling under shores and props, 
were laboriously building up piers of brick 
and mortar and pouring concrete for new 
footings to restore the old edifice to its 
former stability. Mark, caught as all 


loiterers are, by the sight of other men ~ 


busily engaged, leaned against a temporary 


guard fence, thinking of h 
ment. ; 

He became conscious tha 
whispering for admittance, 
his mind a little. The idea 


and feet. Mark gave it an in 
Twenty seconds later he wa; 
phone booth. 

“Hello! Is that you, Mr 

“Yes. Galt, isn’t it? Wh 

“It isn’t a fire, but it’s ju 
Could you make a fill while 
outfit was sinking piles and 
your work?”’ 

“That’s nothing to 
Certainly we could. We 
contract like that at Mart 

“Tt wouldn’t cost any n 

“Maybe a half of one p 
no more.” ; 

“Will you start making o 
Croft tidelands fill today and hay 
for me tomorrow night?” _ 

“You mean a bid to fill the 1 
dred acres?”’ 

“To fill fifty acres.” 

“Yes. I’ll have it finished 
six or seven o’clock. Is tha 

ON es?’ 

““When you come in tome ) 
see you, Galt. Have you 
lands?” es 
ENG trying to kid myself 


project of yours; yesterd ay 
asked me to see if we could 
part of your fill.” ¥ 

“T’ll keep you in mind. | 
clients, you won’t have 


the tidelands as a present, | ju 

ing you for a job as an off 

another thing!” 
“‘Shoot!”’ 


“The big contractor — er 
The P. J. Hunter Company. 
Building.” | 

“Thanks. I’m off to offer you! 
friend a hundred-to-one shot. ( 

Perry Hunter was a smiling, jc 
free man; very young looking, w 
considered the number of gigant! 
operations before which or on wh 
seen the blue-and-white signs o/ 
Hunter Company; he was easy! 
easy to look at and easy to inter« 
introduced himself and spread a 
prints of the Western Metal Pro 
poration’s project that he had 
Chichester’s office to get. 

“T may look like a book age! 
said, taking his key from Hunt¢ 
greeting; “but I’m only ped 
a two-million-dollar building ' 
Would you care to look at the lk 

Hunter smiled cheerfully. — ‘ | 

“Tf it doesn’t cost me an 


“T think the papers said ait 


that-a new iron foundry mig 
Francisco. This is it. 
Products Corporation.” 
“Pittsburgh. [ve heard so aot 
it. Go on.’ 
“J haven’t any authority to as! 
but I’m trying to sell them a pie 
and I can do it better if I have 
project down in black and ate 
“As for instance?” 
Avoiding any mention of 
carious position, Mark out 
prise. A dredging compan} 
bid on the fill; Hunter was 
rough estimate on the cost 0 
plant the Western Metal o 
printed, provided he could 
begin construction before th 
the contract. ‘as 
“Would it souilantile m) 
fore the fill was finished 
parenthetically. 
(Continued on Page 7 


ader Balloon Tire Gauge 
led in 1-lb. units—10 to 50 
e with ball foot—easy to 
‘y type wheel. Schrader 
‘are sold all over the 
y more than 100,000 
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your 


IGHT in the hand, being used— 

that is where a tire gauge is use” 

ful. Merely owning a Schrader 
Gauge is not enough. 

The tire gauge that rests in your 
bureau drawer or in your garage or 
under your car seat isn’t going to 
help you correct improper inflation. 


ui Beebe F 


eauge 


Use your gauge. Let it tell you when 
your air is too low or too high. Give 
it a chance to warn you that you 
are hurting your tires. Let it help 
you get even inflation. No car drives 
so well or steers so easily if the tires 
are unevenly inflated. 

Own a Schrader Gauge and USE it. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., BROOKLYN, Chicago, Toronto, London 
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(Continued from Page 76) 

“Tt would cost considerably less,’’ Hunter 
said quickly. “‘We could raft our piles in 
and use a pile driver set on a barge. We 
could save one handling of lumber and ma- 
terials, too—cement and gravel and all the 
dimension stuff would come right to the 
job from up the river. You’d gain perhaps 
8 or 10 per cent on the job.” 

.“That wouldn’t make anybody cross,” 
Mark said witha grin. ‘Please don’t forget 
to mention that in your estimate, if you 
make one.”’ 

“Oh, we'll make one all right. When do 
you want it?”’ 

“‘That’s the trouble. I have to have it 
by Wednesday morning.” 

Hunter whistled, rang a bell. 
appeared. 

“Ask Rority to come in.” 

Rority entered. 

“Pretty busy, Jerry?” 

“‘So-so, Mr. Hunter. We’re winding up 
the Butte County job.” 

“Could you turn Frayne and Meredith 
loose on a plant bid?” 

“Yes. Rush order?” 

“A million and a half estimate by 
Wednesday morning.” 

“We'll do it.” 

“Allright. Thanks, Jerry.’’ Rority went 
out and Hunter turned to Mark. ‘‘When 
Rority says he’ll do it, it will be done.” 

Mark rose, rolling up the blue prints and 
passing them to the contractor. 

“T’m certainly obliged to you, 
Hunter,”’ he said. 

Hunter laughed. 

“T suppose that’s another way of asking 
what you get out of it,”” he ventured. 

“Me? I’m not expecting anything out 
of it.” 

Hunter stared at him, then laughed. 

“Well, that’s a new twist on me,” he 
said. ‘‘But when the time comes, don’t 
worry about our taking care of you. I’ll see 
you Wednesday about 9:30, will I?” 

“You will, unless a hit-and-run driver 


A clerk 


Mr. 


| gets me in the meantime.” 


Mark went to the nearest lunch stand, 
drank three cups of strong coffee and, just 
to prove that he had the digestion of an 
ostrich, ate two slabs of pie. Then he 
found the office of a public stenographer 


| and asked for a private room and a fast 


operator. 


He had had no experience in 
dictation, but he was flaming with en- 


| thusiasm for his tidelands-fill scheme and 


he shot it out so rapidly that the wan, 


_homely girl, making scratches in frantic 


haste, repeatedly begged him to slow down. 
He wore her out and another stenographer 
relieved her. He worked awkwardly, half 


| the time reconstructing and rearranging his 
| ideas, and part of the time pacing up and 


down the room trying to discover possible 
points untouched. The dictation was a 


| garbled mess, but he read it as fast as it 


came in to him and by midnight he had a 
report to Western Metal Products Cor- 
poration that generally covered the field, 
and some two hundred sheets of wasted 


| copy lay scattered around the room. He 


paid his bill, went to bed and slept five 


' hours, and early in the morning was up 


again rereading what he had done. Most of 
the day was occupied in boiling it down 
again. .At eight o’clock that night he added 
the bid of the Golden Gate Dredging and 
Contracting Company for the filling of fifty 
acres of tidelands, and at ten o’clock the 
next day appended the blanket estimate of 
the P. J. Hunter Company for the construc- 
tion of the proposed foundry and plant. 

Garthwaite appeared to be surprised to 
see Mark at the Oakland mole Wednesday 
morning. 

“T’m afraid you’ve lost our business, 
Galt,” the Pittsburgh man said heavily. 
“Los Angeles offers us a site on which we 
can begin building the day we sign up.” 

“That’s all right,’’ Mark said with a 
carelessness he did not entirely feel. ‘‘How 


long would it take their contractors to put 3 


up your plant?” 
“T have an estimate of seven months.” 
“We'll sign a bond to be laying carpets 
on the manager’s floor and installing a time 


March 2 


clock for your gangs, five months f 
day you tell us to start.” B 

Garthwaite shrugged. iy 

“Well, you have a lot of ane 
young man. I'll give you as pro 
answer as I can get.” 

“Tt will have to be within twen 
Mr. Garthwaite.”’ 

“Twenty days!” 

“That’s the very outside. Tye 
customer on the line, and I’m getti 
all the time. I can’t wait indefin 
get to the top.” 

He said this with a disarmir 
Garthwaite smiled faintly. 

“Tl do my best, young man, 
Here, porter! Good-by, ¢ 
you ever need a position let me k 
have a friend here who often puts 
young fellows. You’ll hear from me 
proposition. If you can make goo 
our directors will probably app: 
Yes, I’ll send you a letter to take 
man I was speaking of. Daniel Chi 
Perhaps you’ve heard of him. Go 

When the train was well out of ¢ 
Mark had the first good laugh he ] 
mitted himself in weeks. A lett 
mending him to the attention of 
Chichester. 

‘On the seventeenth of next mor 
said, sobering, ‘‘I’ll be where I wo: 
any letters to Chichester, or else I’) 
in the cold, cold world where an ¢ 
and a pass to a-soup kitchen will , 
lot more good. The seventeenth. / 
is the twenty-second. I wonder h 
they can move in Pittsburgh.” 


IV 


Wee twenty-five days to go 
Croft option, with the specter 
Blanchard, avaricious and merciless 
ing always over him, greedily wai 
him to fail in his daring projec 
Daniel Chichester in Japan, Marl 
one hope lay in early and fayorabli 
from Garthwaite’s associates in Pitt 
But nothing happened. At the enc 
weeks, Mark, who was growing } 
and beginning to suffer, for the first 
his life, from sleeplessness, tele; 
Garthwaite at length, urging his n 
for a prompt reply. Two days later 
waite wired that the directors had 
taken the matter up, but that the 
inside a week. There was no hint 
that carefully prepared propositior 
with the accompanying bids, had a 
to the vice president himself, but 
waite, Mark realized, was not the 
man to deal in hints. Everythin; 
turn out satisfactorily or it might 1 

Meantime the mud dike arou 
Croft lands had been completed a’ 
for. Garretson, the young managt 
Mark his last receipt on the day the 
waite telegram came. | 

“Any news about your sale yet, 
heinquired. They had grown to bef 
and the young dredging-company n 
was genuinely interested. 

“Tf they are as slow in Pittsburgh 
seem,’’ Mark said with a wry smil 
Democrats there still think Davis 
ning for President! No, I havel 
news.” 

“But you expect to sell?” 

“Worse than that—I have to.” | 

“T’m still in the market for ten or! 
acres, remember.” 

Mark considered a minute. 

“I’m not going to lose out on my: 
Garretson,” he said, straightening hi 
ders. ‘Somebody will take the Cro 
off my hands, I’m sure.’”’ He brig! 
“T’ll make you a proposition.” _| 

“Fire away!” 

“T will give you a contract for I! 
tidelands, if you will fill the whole a 

“Don’t bluff me, Galt! I’ve gota 
dredgers that must go to work pret 
somewhere; I’m liable to take you 

“T’m not bluffing or joking. I’m 
earnest.”’ | 

“T believe you are. But supp 
you sold after we had had the title se 

(Continued on Page 80) | 
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en and Women Who Know 
Prefer Chrysler “70” 


Chrysler “70” Roadster; 
$1625, f. o. b. Detroit 


— 


Men and women who are judges of 
performance and who appreciate 
inbuilt quality in motor cars, have 
unhesitatingly expressed their pref- 
erence for Chrysler “70.” 


Race drivers whose calling requires 
familiarity with supreme ability have 
paid the highest tribute to Chrysler 
quality and performance—that of 
voluntary ownership. 


Aviators—whose lives depend on in- 
timate knowledge of engine excellence 
—have recognized by their prefer- 
ence, Chrysler “70” dependability and 
durability. 


Army and navy officers schooled in 
the need for mechanical soundness; 
police who daily need the utmost in 


performance and durability; news- 
papermen to whom a few minutes’ 
advantage spells success—all have 
chosen Chrysler “70” as best fulfilling 
their sternest demands. 


Add the conclusive endorsement of 
men and women who for years drove 
the costliest cars, only to discard 
them in favor of the verve of Chrysler 
performance, Chrysler compactness, 
Chrysler roadability, and the magical 
ease of Chrysler operation. 


It is the singular union of these 
qualities—found only in Chrysler 
“70” —which appeals so convincingly 
to men and women who know true 
motor car superiority. Your nearest 
Chrysler dealer is eager to demon- 
strate the Chrysler “70” to you. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


CHRYSLER“ 


“Who’s Who Everywhere’’—an interesting new 
booklet containing the names of prominent users 
of Chrysler cars the world over—sent on request. 


99 


Sek 


All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. 


Bodies by Fisher on all Chrysler enclosed models. All models 
equipped with full balloon tires. 


CHRYSLER “70” — Phaeton, $1395; Coach, $1445; Roadster, $1625; Sedan, 
- $1695; Royal Coupe, $1795; Brougham, $1865; Royal Sedan, $1995; Crown 
~ Sedan, $2095. Disc wheels optional. 

' CHRYSLER “58” — Touring Car, $845; Roadster Special, $890; Club 
' Coupe, $895; Coach, $935; Sedan, $995. Disc wheels optional. Hydraulic 
| four-wheel brakes at slight extra cost. 
CHRYSLER IMPERIAL “80”—Phaeton, $2645; Roadster, (wire wheels 
| Standard equipment; wood wheels optional ), $2885; Coupe, four-pass. $3195; 
, Sedan, five-pass. $3305; Sedan, seven-pass. $3595; Sedan-limousine, $3695. 


There are Chrysler dealers and superior Chrysler service everywhere. 
All dealers are in position to extend the convenience of time-payments. 
Ask about Ghrysler’s attractive plan. 


All Chrysler models are protected against theft by the Fedco patented 
car numbering system,. exclusive with Chrysler, which cannot be 
counterfeited and cannot be altered or removed without conclusive 
evidence of tampering. 
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Keep Your Legs Comfortable 


Morning, Noon and 
Night— 

Your Legs Will 

Thank You! 


Wear these Comfort Garters 


RIGHTON Wide-Webs are, first of all, built to wear 
B comfortably. They are built to wear loosely. 
There is practically no tension. And this keeps the legs 
comfortable—no binding, no checking of circulation. 


Only thin strands of long-stretch rubber are used in 
Brighton ‘‘comfort’’ elastic; and the rubber is spe- 
cially cured to give wonderful ease to the elastic. 


But that’s not all. Each strand of rubber is wrapped 
with soft yarn to guard against the deadening effects 
of perspiration and thus double the wear. 


Keep your legs comfortable with Brighton Wide- 
Webs. Insist on them at the men’s furnishings counter. 
Your legs will thank you! 


PIONEER SUSPENDER COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
For 49 Years Manufacturers of 


Pioneer Suspenders Pioneer Belts 


Brighton Garters 


Bight 


WIDE-WEB 


Single Grip 35c and up 
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(Continued from Page 78) 
made our preliminary borings and sound- 
ings andsurveys, and got the work started?” 

“‘Out of the sale price I would take care 
of you for every cent you had spent, and 
also I’d do my best to get you the dredging 
contract and the fill.” 

“T’ll take you!” 

“Sold!” 

Thus, briskly, the transaction was com- 
pleted. Mark actually had a customer for 
half the tidelands now; perhaps the Pacific 
Brassworks Company could be urged to 
take the other half and to put up the money 
for the payment to Croft, in case Garth- 
waithe fell down. Garretson, on the other 
hand, had work for his dredges and their 
crews, generous and even extravagant pay- 
ment for making the fill if Mark failed to 
sell for cash, and all his expenses paid if 
Mark landed Garthwaite. Both sides were 
satisfied and the necessary papers were 
drawn within twenty-four hours. Garret- 
son, singed once before on water-front 
property, put a title-guaranty company on 
the search at once, and in four days had a 
clean bill of health for the Croft holdings, 
with a title that ran clear back to the state 
of California. 

The option Mark held was running out 
rapidly. The Pacific Brass people reported 
that they would be unable to put up a hun- 
dred thousand dollars on such short notice, 
but offered to make a payment of half that 
sum on the fifteenth, the day Mark had 
tentatively fixed when he must have their 
answer. Mark went to Croft. The old man 
chuckled on seeing him. 

“‘Stirred up the animals, didn’t ye, son?”’ 
he asked gloatingly. ‘‘Knew you would! 
Seen in the papers the piece about what 
you were going to do. Had forty-eleven 
thieves and highbinders settling down 
around here since to find out if I had any 
more tidelands, or if they could get in on 
yours anyhow. Blanchard’s getting to bea 
regular caller!” 

Mark made a grimace. 

“What did he want?”’ he asked. 

“Blanchard? Wanted an option to begin 
when yours expires and I fixed him a price 
that made his liver turn over.” 

“Mr. Croft, I’m not licked yet, but I’m 
delayed. Would you accept half your 
money on the seventeenth af 

“Son,” the old man said sternly, “I told 
you when you set out that I couldn’t grant 
you any favors or days of grace or breathing 
spells when your option was up. You have 
my price and you have your option. Busi- 
ness is business, and I’m too old to be fool- 
ing with edged tools.” 

“‘There’s only one thing I can do then, 
and that is to ask your price for a thirty- 
day extension of my option.” 

Croft shook his head and bent over a 
rusty gasoline engine he was tinkering. 
With a heavy hammer he began tapping 
lustily at the hub of a flywheel. 

“Sorry, Galt,” he said, ‘‘but you’re a 
leetle mite late. . . . Come out of there, 
will ye? Drat this cotter pin! Sa, DAE 
you're too late, son. I sold that second 
option on the tidelands, to begin when 
yours runs out on the seventeenth, about 
three days ago. Drat the dratted 
thing—guess it must’ve growed in!” 


Mark had three days left—and not a 
whisper from Pittsburgh. A wire to Garth- 
waite was unanswered. What little Irish 
Mark had inherited from a great-great- 
grandfather on his mother’s side boiled in 
his veins; he was so near the tape that he 
simply made up his mind he would burst an 
artery before he’d be beaten. Canvassing 
his situation, he saw no hope except Garth- 
waite. Plenty of people would be interested 
in bits and fragments of the tidelands, once 
filled and with deep-water channels ap- 
proaching completed wharves along their 
fringe. But to assemble them, get their 
money in advance and finance the project 
at this late date was of course impossible. 

Garretson, appealed to on that third 
morning before the end, was sympathetic 
and as out of patience as Mark was at the 
lethargy in Pittsburgh. 


“But I’m in no position 
hundred-thousand-dollar deal, 
see that any less will help y 
said. 

Mark grinned. ‘“ Well, I can m 
Blanchard a present of our mud ; 
you can chip in that title guara 
you got from the Bayside Abstra 
pany.” 

“T’ll throw that in,” Garretgon 
“And all I can hope is that it brin 
chard all the bad luck—why, what 
Galt? Heart or liver?” 

“Brain!” Mark shouted, leaping 
his chair and kicking that batt 
useful article of furniture the leng 
office. ‘“‘A sudden rush of braij 
head! Gimme the telephone! 
we're saved, or I’m a missionary to 
Hebrides. Western Unior 
Yes. No, I don’t care! 
Hello! Take a telegram—straigh 

Garretson, staring, saw Mark 
in his pocket and threw a pencil 
him. Mark clutched it, grinning, a 


a pad toward him. He 
over the telephone: . 
“JoHN P. GARTHWAITE, Wester 
Products Corporation, Finchley 
Pittsburgh: a 
“Have buyer Croft tidelands : 
must receive immediate answi 
my proposition to you. Confir 
ment by telephone Bayside A 
Title Guaranty Company, Oa’ 
fornia, and give me positive 


graphed before Thursday noon 
time. “ MARK 


“‘All right, read it back. . .- 
you. Rush it and charge to’ 
phone.”’ He hung up the rece 
collapsed on a bench. ‘There, ra 
Now let’s see whether you car 
Pittsburgh business man without 
clock!” 


Thursday was the sixteenth, 2 
Galt, like a figure combining a’ 
hope and despair, in a worn hand: 
suit and his hair standing str| 
haunted Daniel Chichester’s 0} 
blocks of San Francisco’s busine 
and a branch telegraph office fi 
o’clock that fateful day until ¢ 
Sick and discouraged then, he 
down in a chair in Miss Filene’s 0 
out an idea in his head and with 
down to their lowest possible et 
there was something to be done! 
forget depression, but now, wit; 
card played, he was physically 
mentally stopped. 

Miss Filene came in from h 
vegetarian lunch. 

“Oh, there you are!” she sa} 
you get a telephone call from M 
son of the dredging company?” / 

“No,” Mark replied dully. ‘| 
what he wants. The address ba 
to, I suppose.”’ 

He turned to the telephone, g) 
son. Miss Filene saw his face? 
then brighten. | 

“You didn’t give Garthwaite as 
you ass!’’ Garretson was saying. if 
his telegram to the office on this 
they traced you here. Shall I 

The wire read: r 


“ Mark GALT, Oakland, Cali 
“Confirmed your telegram. 
delay. Your proposition a 
Mr. Garthwaite left here th 
San Francisco arrive Sunda’ 
clude negotiations and make re 
ment. Please have dredger 
your construction firm ready 
agreements as per your report 
““WESTERN METAL 
“By Abrams, Preside 
rectors.” 


Mark hung up the tal 
Arrive Sunday! Garthwait 
day—and he might just as 
year from the following Christ 
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‘AT speaks for itself. It means power such as 
W privately operated. cars possess. It means 
\nical construction to withstand most grueling 
vent ...a motor to run on schedule, regardless 
ds, conditions and obstacles. 


jeans low upkeep and few repairs—trustworthy 
2, day after day, year after year, for hundreds 
usands of miles. 


To surpass it in rated horsepower costs 


$2855 to $8155 more 

ding to the official ratings of the N. A. C. C. 
‘ie Society of Automotive Engineers, only seven 
can cars have equal or greater rated horse- 
‘than the Studebaker Big Six. 


Se seven cars are among the most costly cars 
“road today, selling from $2855 to $8155 higher 
the Studebaker Big Six Sedan—two to four 
its price. 

» essential difference is that Studebaker, with 
ige manufacturing facilities, with more than 
100,000 in net assets concentrated on the large- 
‘production of finer cars at lower prices, has 
ed in the fine-car field what Ford attained in 
‘w-price field . . . One-Profit value and Unit- 
\construction. 


lebaker facilities alone make present prices possible 


tor car ‘‘manufacturers’’ have foundries, 
te., to make their own engines—yet one-fifth 
st of an automobile is in the engine. Even 
wild their own bodies—yet one-third of the 
fa car is in the body. 


y two plants in the world today (Studebaker 
in the quality field) have the impressive facili- 

making all engines, all bodies, all gear sets, 
8, differentials, steering gears, brakes, axles, 
m castings and drop forgings. 


engine used in this Big Six is ¢dentically the sameengine that powers hundreds @ 
udebaker busses, working in direct competition, both in time and dependa- |! , 
t, with great steam transportation lines, They carry passengers on schedule R 
‘some of the most mountainous and difficult-to-travel roads in America. /.* / 


h 
i 


ge et 


One-Profit value 


These enormous facilities enable Studebaker to effect 
many vital savings in manufacture—which are passed 
on to the ultimate buyer of a Studebaker car, either 
in the form of higher quality, lower price—or both. 
No other car in the world, of equal or greater rated 
horsepower, enjoys the advantages of volume pro- 
duction reflected in the price of the Big Six. 


Unit-Built construction 


These facilities result, too, in Unit-Built construction 
—in cars designed, engineered and built as units. The 
hundreds of parts used in a Studebaker car are 
Studebaker. They function together as a co-ordinated, 
smooth-working unit, resulting in years longer life, 
greater riding comfort and higher resale value for 
you. Scores of thousands of miles of excess trans- 
portation thus are built into Studebaker cars. 


Always kept up-to-date 


Because all phases of manufacture are directly under 
Studebaker control, Studebaker cars are constantly 
kept up-to-date. Improvements are continually made, 
giving Studebaker owners the immediate advantage 
of our engineering achievements. Resale values are 
thus stabilized. 


Because of these three major advantages—One- 
Profit Value, Unit-Built Construction, ‘‘No-Yearly- 
Models’’—the Studebaker Big Six has become the 
world’s fastest-selling high-powered car. For a com- 
plete illustrated story of One-Profit manufacture and 
for a beautiful colored catalog of Big Six Stude- 
bakers drop a postal or a letter to The Studebaker 
Corporation of America, South Bend, Ind. Ask for 
Combination 203. 
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at a ONE-PROFIT Price 


has made the Studebaker Big Six 
(Unit-Built) the fastest -selling 
high-powered car in the world 


Luxuries of equipment, finish and fitting char- 
acterize this Big Six Sedan for 5 passengers 


Based on the rating of the Society of Automotive Engineers only 
7 American cars surpass this Big Six Sedan in power. But they sell 
for two to four times its price, as shown by the following table. 


Studebaker Big Six 


N. A. C. C. and S. A. E. rating, 36.04. 
Price of 5-passenger Sedan, f. o. b. factory, $1895. 


Car A— 1% more power, $2855 higher price 
Car B— 1% more power, $3005 higher price 
Car C— 7% more power, $5005 higher price 
Car D—25% more power, $6205 higher price 
Car E—35% more power, $4825 higher price 
Car F—35% more power, $8105 higher price 
Car G—35% more power, $8155 higher price 


Power can be compared with figures—beauty is a thing all 
may judge. But there’s an inside story—the vital story of things 
you cannot see. In hundreds of hidden places throughout this 
Big Six Sedan you find standards of quality equaled by only 
a few of the very highest priced cars. No automobile in the 
world, regardless of price, has a better built body than this 
Studebaker Sedan. 

To appreciate the Studebaker Big Six you must drive it— 
feel the great surge of excess power—experience the luxurious 
comfort of its deep, wide seats (finest mohair over curled hair) — 
test its remarkable handling ease. 


Splendidly Equipped 


Spark control is automatic. Lights are operated from the steering 
wheel. There is a gasoline gatige on the dash, air cleaner, gas and 
oil filters, automatic windshield cleaner, cowl ventilator, stop light, 
dome light and corner reading lights, one key serves for the spare 
tire carrier and. door locks as well as for the coincidental lock 
to ignition and steering gear. 

Your Studebaker dealer is anxious to give you a demonstra- 
tion in this sturdy, One-Profit Sedan. He will finance its purchase 
under Studebaker’s Budget Payment Plan at the lowest time- 
payment rates known to the industry. 


Studebaker Big Six Sedan 
Five Passengers ©1895 


f.o. b. 
factory 
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ovAL feels light as a feather in your 
hand—even a little child can guide it 
and do thoro cleaning. 


Such marvelous ease of operation is due to 
Royal design—large smooth running wheels, 
light weight, wonderful “balance,” comfort- 
able handle grip, convenient switch right 
at your finger tips. 


To use the Royal you simply guide it—its re- 
sults are so wonderfully thoro and rapid that 
it banishes forever your cleaning worries. 


Merely to see Royal is to know that it is 
easy to use. Every line and curve, together 
with its shimmering beauty, betokens the 
inbuilt quality which has made Royal a 
standard for comparison. 


Until you have tried a Royal in your own 
home you cannot realize how many hours 
of time and how many miles of steps this 
Super Cleaner really will save you. 


There is a dealer near you, who will gladly 
lend you a Royal to try. If you don’t know 
his name, write us. 


THE P. A. GEIER COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Manufactured in Canada for Canadians by 
Continental Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Also Manufacturers of Royal Vibrator, Royal Dryer, Royal Hair Cutter 


ELECTRIC CLEANER 
Gets ALL the dirt by Air Alone 
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(Continued from Page 80) 
the good he would be able to do. Pitts- 
burgh! Mark uttered an exclamation of 
rage and disgust. He apologized to Miss 
Filene, hastily sketched the situation, went 
out. 

Would a bank advance a hundred thou- 
sand dollars on that telegram? It was 
doubtful, but worth trying. With two 
hours before the banks closed Mark hurried 
to the San Francisco main office of the 
telegraph company, had the Oakland offices 
forward his wire that had come from Pitts- 
burgh, and took it to a bank where he knew 
Chichester did business. The officials were 
courteous but unmoved. A telegram was 
not a negotiable paper! Mark tried an- 
other institution, where he knew a cashier 
slightly. Impossible. Mark was advised 
to see_Croft. 

Croft was adamant. He even chuckled a 
little at Mark’s perturbation, which seemed 
out of character for the old man, who at 
first had been so kindly. Godfrey Ras- 
mussen, the Chichester cashier, turning 
from his ledgers with obvious regret, snorted 
and wanted to know whether Mark thought 
he was running a lottery. 

Mark took the useless telegram from his 
pocket and read it again. 


“Please have dredger company and your 
construction firm ready to enter on agree- 
ments as per your report to us.” 


Perry Hunter, the contractor, had esti- 
mated that the Western Metal job would 
run to a million and a half dollars. He had 
asked what share or cut Mark would want 
if the job was landed. Mark dived across 
a street and caught a car. At the Mo- 
nadnock Building he found Hunter was out, 
but would be in at 5:30. He waited, trem- 
bling, nervous, wrought up. Five passed, 
and 5:30, and six. A passing clerk stopped, 
came back. 

“Are you the man who wanted to see 
Mr. Hunter?” 

“Yes. Has he come in?” 

“He telephoned that he wouldn’t be back 
this evening. I’m sorry someone didn’t tell 
you.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter,’ Mark said cheer- 
fully. He had reached the place where 
literally nothing did matter. He was down 
to raw grit now—going on his nerve. At 
ten o’clock that night he located Hunter on 
the telephone at a peninsular country club, 
and made an engagement with him for ten 
o’clock on Friday, the seventeenth—the 
last day of the life of his option. 

On the dot he was in the contractor’s 
office. He spread the telegram on the 
desk. 

“T’m going to land that tidelands- 
contract job for you, Mr. Hunter,” he said, 
keeping his tricky voice steady and hiding 
the shaking of his fingers by leaning on 
them on the rumpled piece of yellow paper. 
“‘T’ve come in to ask you for that cut you 
were going to give me on the profits.” 

“All right, Galt,’’ Hunter said, though 
with a slight lift of his eyebrows. “It’s 
coming to you, and you shall have it. How 
much do you want? Five per cent?” 

“T want to borrow a hundred thousand 
dollars on the strength of this wire, until 
Monday afternoon.” 

Hunter, frankly puzzled, read the wire. 

“You’d better tell me the story, Galt,” 
he said kindly then. So Mark told him the 
story. 


at 4:10 on that afternoon of 
teenth. He had been there for ha’ 
and had driven old Philomen Gr 
verge of hysteria by his p 
down, his peerings out the door 
back to the desk, his opening 
of his old-fashioned watch and hij, 
and nervous clearings of the thro 
chuckled openly when Mark ent) 

“Well, here you are, youngs 
old man said, rubbing his hands ¢ 
Blanchard a gleeful and triump! 
‘“Madeit, P’ll bet! Knew you wo 
it in your eye the fust time 
Met Mr. Blanchard, haven’t 
ard, you know young Galt’ 5 
quite a little party! Just step in 
room, gentlemen. We'll be all 
and snug as a case of Scotch in 
in here. This way!” q 

Blanchard grunted. 

“T want to know wheth 
that second option or not 
fiercely, eying Mark. 

‘Jest so,’’ Croft interrupte 
as much. Come in. Youf firs 
Mr. Blanchard. - Old friend 
you.” 
If Blanchard started andl s 
unexpected announcement, s 
Galt, with a certified chee 
thousand dollars button 
and an enormous load off 

For the old friend was Danie 
quiet, unemotional, ruddy © 
blistered where the sun of 


before, had touched him witht 

“Well, Blanchard!” the capit 
“You’re not looking as well as 
when I saw you last. Too bad 
Hello, Galt! Have you got mest 
Block?” | 

Mark grinned at him. } 

“Tf you're really here, and I’m} 
things, Mr. Chichester,” he rem’ 
can tell you that I’ve got som 
much better than the Lassiter I 
you can buy that for a few dollars 
Blanchard and.use it for a backy 
want to.”’ 


son and Perry Hunter. 
spying on you, son! I just wante 
you up today in case your finge 
at the last minute.” 
“Back me up?” Mark cased | 
had been here when Blanchard bc 
second option from Mr. Croft, ant 
the jimjams and threw the wrenci 
machinery Do you mean 3 
buy that second option, Mr. Bla’ 
Daniel Chichester broke out laf 
“Blanchard? He did not! | 
son, you didn’t think I’d really | : 
as flat as that, did you? Miss Fi 
me posted and I had her buy t} 
option. But if I’d let you knowt! 
have laid down and let me t 
the deal. Isn’t that so? Yes, ¥ 
how it would have been. ; 
“Now, Seth, let’s get to busin 
Mark Galt is paying Phil Croft | 
what will you take, cash, for 
Block? I’m prepared to go as hil 
thousand an acre—just for old | fra 
sake! Name your price, man— di! 


17? 


there and make faces! 
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NAS 


Leads the World in Motor Car Value 


es By ae Eee ON ee eee ee dees 


a 


Special Six Coupé 


$1165 


f. o. b. factory 


ry 


4A Superb New Nash Model 


~ | Admirably Designed for Business or Shopping 


This new Special Six Coupé was purposely created running gear and fenders, and brightly nickeled 
by Nash to meet the exact requirements of com- __ radiator shell. | 

mercial employment— The interior is rendered attractive with Gray-Green 
—and to attract the woman who desires a smart Duotone genuine leather upholstery. And the 
motor car with shopping convenience in the way _ fittings and appointments are of select calibre and 
of larger package space. completeness. 


Beneath the gently sloping rear deck is a pack- Everything about the Coupé strikingly evidences 
age chamber, under lock and key, with 16 cubic __ its rich quality so that the price immediately im- 
feet of space. presses you as being remarkably low. 


This new Nash Special Six Coupé is beautifully Particularly is the brisk and spirited character 
low to the road and of extreme distinction in of its supremely smooth, quiet performance of 
-  design—a body conception of thoroughly exqui- _ notable interest. 


¥ site grace and beauty specially developed by the And included at no extra cost among the car’s 
* Nash-Seaman craftsmen. outstanding mechanical features are four-wheel 
Its exterior charm is delightfully enhanced by the brakes, full balloon tires, five disc wheels, air 
| + Gray-Green Duco finish of lustrous texture,black cleaner, gas filter and an oil purifier. (3092) 


Nash-Ajax Price Range on Sixteen Different Models Extends from $865 to $2090 f. 0. b. Factory 


i 
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Pioneer Boxes and Crates are made 
in many shapes and sizes. They are 


in use in almost every industry. 
Perhaps we can help you cut your 
shipping costs. 


Pioneets cany weights 
MEN, \CANNOT LIFT 


It takes achain fall hoist 
to lift a Timken carrier 
assembly into the light 
Pioneer Wood Box that 
carries it safely. Surely 
your shipping problem 
is not more difficult 
than this. 


The Timken-Detroit 
Axle Company used to 
make its own boxes— 
good strong heavy 
boxes out of one-inch 
lumber. When General 
Box Engineers were 
invited in they developed a special Pioneer Box out 
of one-quarter inch lumber with reinforced ‘ends. 


This lighter box had a lower initial cost, cut transpor- 
tation expense, proved to be a better container for the 
700-pound contents, and was re-usable by the receivers 
as it suffered no damage in opening. 


“‘General Box Service”’ will tell you what General Box 
Engineers are doing, without charge, for manufacturers 
. . . cc“ = Ls} ” 
in practically every industry. “Incoming Shipments 
treats of your containers from your customer’s point 
of view. Write for these booklets. 


GENERAL BOX COMPANY 
508 North Dearborn St. - Chicago, Illinois 


Factories— Bogalusa, La., Brooklyn, N. Y., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Detroit, Mich., East St. Louis, Ill., Illmo, Mo., 
Kansas City, Mo., Louisville, Ky., Nashville, Tenn., 
New Orleans, La., Sheboygan, Wis., Winchendon, Mass. 


(SENERAL Box 
SERVICE 


ONE COMPLETE SERVICE FROM TIMBERLANDS TO FINISHED PRODUCTS 
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GETTING ON IN THE WO I 


. (Continued from Page 44) 


Rapidly I gained in reputation as a mu- 
sical director. I was invited to lead the 
boys at other service and community clubs. 
An ever-increasing portion of my time, in 
fact, was devoted to singing and cultivat- 
ing friends. In these respects I was achiev- 
ing notable success. But I was not writing 
many policies. Strange to say, the largest 
deal I had made so far was with a compara- 
tive stranger whom I had met casually. 

The many personal friends upon whom 
I called during business hours would put 
me off with some such remarks as: “Oh, 
sure, Jack. I want to do business with you 
sometime. Awfully busy today, though. 
It isn’t as though we were strangers. I see 
you nearly every day. Drop around next 
week.” 

But all the time my clothing was becom- 
ing more threadbare and my spirits were 
descending lower—though, of course, I 
dared not waver. I had a reputation to 
maintain. My formula called for a cheerful 
countenance, a ready smile, a friendly slap 
on the back, a hearty handclasp—oh, yes, 
and service. 

I have almost come to hate that word, 
“service,’’ used so loosely upon the Main 
Streets of America. It is so easy for a needy 
young fellow to give so much of his time 
and energy to so-called public service that 
he neglects the important business of get- 
ting ahead. Perhaps he could do more for 
his community by boosting, through his 
business achievements, its bank clearings 
and postal receipts! 

But still I gave service and did favors 
and exercised tact—with outward cheer- 
fulness and inward qualms. What was 
wrong with my formula? By now I knew 
almost every business and professional man 
of importance in that city. I belonged to 
two service clubs in addition to my lodge 
affiliations. Everyone called me Jack, and 
I was hail fellow well met all about town. 
On the other hand, I was always just a 
jump ahead of the collector and a week be- 
hind in my personal expenses. I did a little 
business here and there, but not nearly 
enough to justify my manner of living—not 
to mention the possibility of saving. 

And so it went until a rather hard jolt 
opened my eyes. One day I called by ap- 
pointment upon a prominent professional 
man who had practically promised me cer- 
tain business at that time. Imagine my 
chagrin when I learned another agent, al- 
most a stranger, had written his policy the 
day before! My friend was apologetic; 
even a bit ill at ease. 

“‘Awfully sorry, Jack. But he signed me 
up almost before I realized it. To tell the 
truth, I forgot about my promise to you. 
But I’ll give you the next business, sure.” 

For once I forgot to be tactful; forgot to 
smile; forgot to be a good fellow. This was 
the culmination of many similar experi- 
ences, and I was hopping mad. 

““Why the devil did you do it?” I de- 
manded. ‘‘I’ve obeyed your slightest whim 
in helping you put over community proj- 
ects. I’ve worked long hours without pay. 
I’ve given more to this town than I ever 
received from it. But when you, and many 
more prominent men like you, require a 
service which you know I can render, you 
give the business to an outsider. What is 
more, I could have proved to you in ten 
minutes that my policy is the better buy. 
Yet you act as though I simply did not 
exist.” 

I was still possessed of dark thoughts 
when admitted to the office of my next 
prospect, a recent. arrival in town who was 
establishing a new business. My face must 
have reflected. my mental state. But 
I wasted no time on preliminaries. I de- 
livered a straight-from-the-shoulder selling 
talk with scarcely a smile; thrust aside all 
objections; held the pen invitingly over 
the dotted line and within a very short 
time had written a very sizable policy. 
This after working in vain for two weeks 
with friends who knew me too well. 


-once more make a new start. It y 


Nerved by this success, I rego} 
day to take another step I had 
plated for some time. I would ¢ 
my services as leader of communit; 
My first approach on this matter, 
proved very disconcerting. “Sor 
your services, Jack, but, of eo 
couldn’t pay for that.” | 

Then and there I formed the r 
which proved the turning point j 
reer. I would leave my adopted 


these circumstances that I reached 
ent home, for shortly thereafter I; 
with the sincere farewells of son 
biggest men in town ringing in my 
a new gold watch, presented by a 
my fellow club members, al 
pocket of my worn suit. 
I trust my experiences have not 
cynical. I realize the fault was m 
salesman, I have concluded, gs 
know the majority of his prospects 
Beyond certain limits, dictated b; 
stances, he should not mix senti) 
social life with business. And, mc 
tant of all, he should undertake 
that will reduce his efficiency for 
important work in hand. He | 
deavor to establish a relationshipy 
business men that will commanc 
Nothing succeeds like success, r: 
and if one must go to extremes, | 
tion for making good on the job | 
farther toward ultimate success { 
ingness to serve the community. 
I have changed my views also | 
At my former home I belonged tc! 
organizations that the dues an 
ments required a large share of m!| 
income, not to mention demands} 
time and energy. Now I am rat) 
about joining any organization| 
movement, at least until I know al 
Finally, what about results? 1: 
exceeded my fondest expectatior 
have tried out my new plan 
months—and this in a new anj 
community. Yet during thi 
penses have averaged one-t 
my income just 100 per ce 
during the corresponding pe 
I am again a popular son 
now only the first appearance 
rate thereafter being ‘‘five doll 
Already I am averaging fifter 
dollars a week on the side fron 
work. The boys seem to 
higher valuation upon servi 
in cold cash. 
I am glad to lead these~ 
spirited men at their singing; | 
self one of them and partici 
inspiration of their good work 
them have made their pil 
to be more or less sentimen 
eventually I, too, shall be abl 
luxury of giving service in la C 
time, though I try to align mysel 
of public welfare and domys 
tion to my resources, I am 
to demand full value receiv 
given. I do not feel this has ¢ 
lose sight of the finer things 
But I realize I cannot m 
over to suit my theories. Im’ 
I find it and play the game act 
Servility, I have decided, has ne 
the modern business world. Itis i 
tive rather than constructive fore 5 
despised by strong, successful me) 
Yes, I have acquired a certain se? 
I did not possess before. Some mM 
construe it as egotism. But a 
survey has disclosed, in addition ‘ 
mitted faults, a fair array of ta 
broad experience, a good educati| 
lent health and unquestioned will 
work. Men with lesser equipmen 
ceeding. These attributes, I f 
to respect, a good living and a 
rise in the world. And by 2 
I’m going to get my share. 
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The Glorious Art 
of Being Well 


ged intestines, skin and stomach disorders corrected— 
youthful energy renewed—by this fresh food 


a “cure-all,’’ not a medicine in any 
se—Fleischmann’s Yeast is simply 
sable fresh food. 


uillions of tiny active yeast plants in 
ake invigorate the whole system. 
1 digestion—clear the skin—banish 
ms of constipation. Where cathartics 
7temporary relief, yeast strengthens 
wstinal muscles and makes them 
fand active. And day by day it re- 
tw stores of energy. 


fo or three cakes regularly every day 
heals: on crackers—in fruit juices, 
-milk—or just plain, nibbled from 
|. For constipation especially, dissolve 
im hot water (not scalding) before 
and at bedtime. Buy several cakes 
‘—they will keep fresh in a cool dry 
two or three days. All grocers have 
jann’s Yeast. Start eating it today! 


¥ WO years ago I had a severe illness. After it was over 
it seemed to me I would never be myself again. I could 

do nothing without becoming completely fatigued. My doctor 
told me to try Fleischmann’s Yeast. I soon began gaining 


2t us send you a free copy of our 
loklet on Yeast for Health. Health 


: = gquacanem a strength. Ever since then I have taken Flesichmann’s Yeast 
Dept. D-7, The Fleischmann Com- es three times a day. I consider it a veritable gold mine of energy.” 
i Washington Street, New York. ere EE HELENE RABINOFF, Stony Point, N. Y. 


“YT SUFFERED from chronic con- 
stipation. To add to my discom- 
fort I began to break out all over 
with painful skin eruptions. A physi- 
cian advised Fleischmann’s Yeast. I 
followed his advice. In six months 
my skin was clear. My elimination 
was greatly improved. Today I am 

in fine physical condition.” 

ANTHONY Sis, Chicago, III. 


RIGHT 


A Bete years I was afflicted with un- 
sightly skin eruptions. I was also 
troubled with constipation. I 
thought I would try Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. In two weeks I could see my 
skin clearing up. I am never trou- 
bled with constipation any more.” 
Mrs. JAMES E. KNIGHT, Toronto, Ont. 


Tete and former physical director of 
“incinnati Gymnasium, during the war 
‘as director of an aniline dye plant. 
veturned to my old active work, I was 
\Suffered from an acid stomach. Then I 
|! Fleischmann’s Yeast. I no longer suf- 
Macidity of the stomach . . . I enthu- 
jTecommend Yeast.” 

Ce FRANK Mitts, Cincinnati, Ohio 


43 RIGHT 

jin broke out in ugly blotches. Eating 
ularly caused stomach trouble. Then 
constipated. 1 started to eat Fleisch- 
feast. In a month’s time I was a new 
ery blemish had vanished from my 
s sparkled. My appetite was ex- 


ETHEL PATRICK, Boston, Mass. 


THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the entire system— 


aids digestion—clears the skin—banishes constipation 
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The piping in of the pudding—an oldtime Christmas ceremony on Cunard and Anchor Liners 


Cfhe Proof of the Pudding 


During 1925 Cunard and Associated Lines carried 
226301 passengers to and from Europe—again the 
largest number traveling by any line or group of lines 
on the Atlantic. 

Cunard ships, rates and routes now offer such a 
variety of ways to and from Europe as to suit every 
purse and every taste. 


Especial attention is called to the 


NEW CUNARD CABIN SERVICE 


Weekly from New York 
to Plymouth, Havre and London 


Transatlantic Round Trip Fare $290 up 


This service is maintained by a superb fleet of fast, oil-burning 
Cabin Steamers, comprising the Carmania, Caronia, Cameronia, 
Lancastria, Antonia, Alaunia and Ascania, offering the maxi- 
mum of comfort in accommodations, equipment and service. 


CUNARD VACATION SPECIALS 
(Third Cabin) 


—with accommodations consisting of specially reserved, com- 
fortable, roomy, well-ventilated staterooms for 2 or 3 persons; 
many baths; spacious dining halls—an abundance of excel- 
lent food; splendid table service; well-stocked libraries; 
comfortable lounges and plenty of deck space. 


Sailings May Ist to September 25th . 
Transatlantic Round Trip Fare $170 up 
Large Series of Attractive Tours of varying durations and rates. 
$463.50 pays for a tour of about 


days covering Great 
Britain, Belgium, Switzer- 


$298.50 pays all transportation and 
hotel charges on a trip of 
about thirty days, includ- 


ing Paris, Brussels and land and France. Wide 
London. choice of Itineraries. 
MAY JULY AUGUST SEPTEMBER 
—just before or after the season’s rush— 
is an ideal time for such a trip. 
Other Cunard Services: The World’s Fastest Ocean 
Passenger Service de Luxe, weekly from New York to 
Cherbourg and Southampton; the no less com- Travel by the 


fortable services to Queenstown - Liverpool and to 
Londonderry - Glasgow. 


CUNARD and ANCHOR Lines 


25 Broadway, New York 


Full information gladly furnished upon request 


or Branches and Agencies 


CUNARD HIGHWAY 
It costs No More 
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WEED *EM AND WEEP 


(Continued from Page 33) 


“Lucky they’re just for himself,” says I. 
“You sure he made the crack that it 
wasn’t going to rain tomorrow?” 

‘Positive,’ declares Lizzie. 

“Gosh!”’ I sighs in relief. “And I’d just 
about given up hope!” 

“Hope of what?” inquires Kate. 

“Of rain,’ I answers. “It’s a cinch 
now.” 

Around dawn it starts to thunder and 
blitzen, and in a few minutes it’s raining 
oversize mastiff dogs and extra-large Per- 
sian house cats. After breakfast I walks 
right into it, with my eyes glued to the 
ground to watch the grass come busting 
through. 

“Some moisture, eh?’ I gloats to Tay- 
lor, who’s out on his porch. 

“Yes,” says he, without any enthusi- 
asm; “but if it keeps coming down hard 
like this for another hour we won’t have 
any more garden than a jack rabbit. All 
the seeds’ll be washed out.” 

“What a gay life this is!’”? I groans. 
“You’re all wet if it doesn’t rain and all 
washed up if it does.” 

“Call Jim,” suggests the missus, sar- 
castic. ‘“‘Maybe you ean get him to pre- 
dict that it’ll keep coming down hard all 
day.” 

There’s no let-up until noon, and when 
the cloud-burst does simmer down to a 
steady drizzle, the lawn’s all cut up into 
ruts, sand from the roadways has been 
washed onto the flower beds and the whole 
place has the general appearance of a slum 
in Ararat after the flood. 

“T’m through,” says I to Kate, disgusted. 
“Three weeks of hard work all gone up the 
spout with nothing to show for it except a 
mess of drowned seeds.” 

“You got a coat of tan,” consoles the 
frau. 

“Fine!” Ljeers. ‘‘The mountain labored 
and produced a freckle. There are a lot 
easier ways of getting sunburned than act- 
ing as a nursemaid to a wheelbarrow or 
chauffeur to a shovel.” 

“There’s a notch on your belt in use,” 
says the wife, ‘‘that you never expected to 
get back to again.” 

“‘T’ve lost a few pounds,” I admits, “but 
it’d have been a whole lot cheaper and less 
painful to have had ’em cut away.” 

“Well, anyways,” remarks Kate, “it 
wasn’t your fault.” 

“That,” I beams, “is reward enough. To 
have you come right out and confess that 
anything could happen, from a race riot in 
Afghanistan to the curdling of the Brie 
cheese crop in Sweden, and not be my fault 
makes up for all I’ve suffered and Aa 

“Tt wasn’t your fault,” cuts in the missus, 
“that it rained, but a regular gardener 
would have had the garden and the lawn so 
far along there wouldn’t have been any 
damage.” 

For the next few days I treats the place 
with the contempt it deserves, but one 
morning I pipes something that makes me 
sit up and take notice. All over the lawn 
is a thin green scum like you see on stag- 
nant ponds. : 

“What’s the matter?” I asks Taylor. 
“The ground gone moldy?” 

“That,” says he, “‘is grass. I guess the 
rain didn’t do as much harm as I thought. 
All you got to do now is to use the roller 
and the weeder, and you’ll have a regular 
lawn yet. How’s the stuff coming along in 
back of the house?”’ 

“T wouldn’t even give it the benefit of a 
look,’’ I tells him, but just the same I fol- 
lows him. 

The flower beds and vegetable garden are 
covered with little green shoots, but all the 
labels I’d put at the head of the rows had 
been knocked down and washed away. 

“What you got in that row?”’ inquires 
Taylor, pointing at one off to a side. 

““Watermelons,” I returns at a venture. 

“Looks to me likebaby’s-breath,”’says he. 

“T guess you’re right,” I tells him, 
“though I don’t remember planting any. 


March : 


I can tip you, though, on what’s eC 
in all those other spots.” 
“What?” he wants to know, 
“Surprises,” I replies. “It wou 
me any if I got pumpkins where J 
the lilies of the valley are supposi 
and I didn’t set either one of ’em 0) 
best knowledge and relief.” | 
“Well,” says Taylor, ‘‘the rain : 
washed seeds from one place to a 
“Thanks, old man,”’ I returns y 
ing, “for the alibi.” | 
The next couple of weeks are t}' 
est I ever put in, running relay r: 
weeds and trying to keep the bru 
choking innocent grasslings tc 
Kileen had sold me a lot of ding 
were supposed to pull ’em out b; 
nails and make ’em like it, but the 
one tool that was worth a hiss i; 
The way to get a weed and get | 
to slap yourself down on your 
knees and dig it out with your fin; 
the time you’ve got one pulled, tk 
have grown up behind your back 
or five have worked their way thi! 
digits of the hand you’re not us 
such is the life, my dear, of the = 
eer. 
Hank Ritter rolls around one ¢ 
I’m working frantic to keep my 
being surrounded by some mangy 
that have invited themselves to 
party. 3 
‘What are you doing?” h 
“At the moment,” I tells hin 
companying an Eskimo bary 
bass tuba, but am 
“Ts that a weed I see over thet 
Hank with a grin. 
‘“‘Where?”’ I comes back. ‘‘Wei 
Oscar, my pet blade of grass. 
scrappy baby. I’ve seen him ¢ 
three dandelions single-handed a 


Ms 
ji 


“What you training him on?’! 
Ritter. Pi 
“Bone meal,” I tells him. © 
a lawn is, Hank?” z 
“What, my child?” 
“A game of put and take,’ 
“You put in wampum and tal 
Believe me, I’ve got some erat 
The other day I saw one just 
grow by the side of the hous 
morning I was awakened on tk 
by a tickling sensation. 
climbed up and through 
window.” 
“You wouldn’t exaggerate, 
asks Ritter. 
“You can’t,’ I snaps, “wii 
“Well,” says Hank, “the } 
be here for dinner and ——” 
“Gosh!” I cuts in. “Haven't 
weeds?” 
“And,” goes on Ritter, 4 
how to get rid of ’em. What’s thi’ 
quires, picking what resembles i 
the lawn. 
“Something Taylor’s dog , 
I replies. ‘‘Looks like a swe 
doesn’t it?” { 
“Guess it is,” agrees Hank, ‘| 
plant it?” | 
“Not me,” says I, and pickii 
tuber I heaves it into a hole on 
side of the driveway where I'd be 
ing weeds. “If it wants to grov) 
I won’t get out any injunctions.’ 
Ritter goes into the house an) 
back to the garden to see if any olf 
ers or vegetables have got out of t? 
I notices a thick bunch of leaves # 
planted string beans, or maybe fi 
nots, and pulls it up on suspicio) 
radish, red and round, a little be! 
I don’t say a word to the folk’ 
comes in for dinner, but I havea \ 
with Nora, the skillet wrestler bit 
kitchen. _— 
“Kate,” says I, when we sits dd 
table, “you can let the v 
next week. We’ll have enough of 
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“The Torque Tube Drive 


One of the notable features of Ford car 
design since 1903 is the torque tube drive, a 
method of applying and controlling the driv- 
ing and braking forces which has definitely 
and conclusively established its superiority. 


This is accomplished simply and effectively 
by means of a single torque tube surround- 
ing the driving shaft. Not only are the torque 
reactions taken up, but the driving thrust is 
carried to a point well forward on the 


SP SARS eee Roo eenee 


“—An Original Ford Idea 


chassis— giving the most efficient application 
of the car’s motive power. Moreover, this 
driving thrust is carried on a line almost 
parallel with the ground, relieving the car 
from vertical thrusts. 


With this construction, two diagonally 
attached radius rods are used, assuring align- 
ment of the rear axle and leaving the springs 
free to act solely as flexible supports for the load. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 


All prices f. 0. b. Detroit 


F.0.B. DETROIT 
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BOUT $290, TOURING $310, COUPE $500, TUDOR SEDAN $520, FORDOR SEDAN $565 
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REPAIR. BILL 
like this when 


Carry 


an “Insurance Policy” 


for Carefree—Costfree Service 


The National Battery guarantee is 
just another term for insurance. It 
states simply and definitely that if 
your National Battery proves defec- 
tive during the life of the guarantee 
it will be reconditioned without one 
cent of extra cost to you by the 
local National Dealer in your town. 


There are no evasions—no side-_ 


stepping—no proposals of ‘trade 
in.”’? National Batteries are guaran- 
teed to you on this basis for eighteen 
months. (Fords 12 months). What 
other battery can you buy with such 
a “‘policy of protection against non- 
performance?”’ That is why we say, 


NATIONAL LEADS THE WORLD IN 


“your next battery should be a 
National.” 


The Most Value 
for Your Money 


See the National Battery dealer— 
let him show you exactly why he is 
in a position to give you extra satis- 
faction and saving on your car and 
radio battery. Then you will know 
why Nationals lead, irrespective of 
price, in percentage of replacement 
sales—the real proof of battery value 
and care-free service. 


If you do not know our nearest 
National Dealer, write us for his 
name. 


DEALERS: 


The plain as day—no mystery 
policy of National Battery selling, is 
earning the confidence of the great 
army of car and radio battery buyers 
who want the utmost in quality— 
but who do not wish to pay for use- 
less features. To the right dealer who 
will co-operate with us fully we offer 
a valuable franchise for a profitable 
growing business. 


National Lead Battery Co. 


General Offices: St. Paul, Minn. 
Factories: St. Paul, Chicago, Kansas City, Los Angeles 


Branches: New York, Baltimore, Atlanta, Dallas, 
Oakland, Portland, Ore. 


BATTERY VALUE 
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(Continued from Page 86) 

“Hush!’’ comes back the frau. “What 
do you want us to do—choke on our soup?” 

I gives Nora the high sign. In a few sec- 
onds she comes back from the kitchen tot- 
ing a platter. The whole bottom of it’s 
covered with lettuce leaves and in the cen- 
ter is the radish, standing out like a red 
necktie on a green shirt. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” I announces, 
rising, ‘‘the first fruits of the garden.” 

“Ts it really a radish?” asks Lizzie. 

“What do you think it is?”’ I yelps. “A 
decoy I been using? Look it over. You 
don’t get radishes like that from grocers. 
Observe the shape and the firmness.” 

“Hear, hear!’’ applauds Ritter. 

“Huh!” sneers Jim. “They feed better 
radishes than that to a hog.” 

“Nope,” says I, “‘you don’t get it. Here, 
Lizzie,” I continues, passing the platter, 
“you shall have the honor. Eat it and tell 
the ladies and gentlemen if it isn’t better 
than the kind you get from stores.” 

The Magruder jane takes a bite. Sud- 
denly her face twists in agony and she lets 
out a shriek. 

“There’s a worm in it.” 

“So there is,’ I admits, stooping over, 
“but look at him. You don’t get worms 
like that in store radishes.” 


IV 


GET nothing but bad breaks with the 

lawn and garden. In the next few weeks 
I’m either washed out or dried up, with 
moles digging subways all over the place 
and insects getting what does manage to 
grow. 

The grass is bunchy and the front of the 
house looks about as much like a real lawn 
as a tractor resembles a young girl who’s 
just had a marshmallow nut sundae. 

“The gardener dropped by today,” re- 
marks the wife one evening. ‘‘He says 
he’ll go all over the grounds and fix them 
up for He 

“For how much?” I cuts in, quick. 


“For three thousand dollars,” answers 
Kate. 

“Cheap enough,” says I. “Let him go 
to it.” 


“At the beginning of the season,” the 
missus reminds me, “‘he offered to do it for 
two thousand.” 

“Tn other words,’’ I growls, ‘‘I’ve done a 
thousand dollars’ worth of damage.” 

“More than less,’ nods the wife. ‘Go 
on and get dressed. We’re all going to the 
flower show tonight.” 

“Count me out,’ I barks. ‘Flowers 
have made enough of a show out of me.” 

Ritter and the Magruders drop by in a 
little while. 

“You exhibiting tonight?”’ asks Lizzie. 

“Beat it,’ I shouts, “or I’ll exhibit some 
temper that’ll win a black ribbon on your 
front door for you.” 

“And you,” laughs Jim, ‘“‘were going to 
surprise us by pulling down first prize at 
the Doughmore show!” 

“Listen, Dink,’ says Hank, taking me 
aside. ‘Hastings is running the flower lay- 
out this year and he wants to make a show- 
ing. I promised to bring you along. We'll 
stick around a few minutes and then beat it 
to a place I know where it’s all right if they 
know you.” 

“Very well,” I finally agrees. ‘But I’m 
darned if I tag along with the Magruders.” 

“You folks go ahead,” says Ritter to 
Jim and Lizzie and the missus. ‘Dink and 
I'll come along a little later. We got some 
business to talk over.” 

“All right,” returns Kate, “but don’t 
talk up the whole bottle.” 


Mare; 


We wait a half hour; then Han} 
start for the show. 

‘“What a fine flop of a gardene 
out to be,” I remarks, as w 
down the driveway. “I have 
flower to put in my buttonhole 

“There’s one there,’’ comes 
pointing to a clump of weeds i 
door. ‘It’s a beauty too.” 

I steps across the road and 
flower. It’s almost as big as a ¢ 
has more colors in it than a raj 

“What is it?”’ asks Hank. — 

“Some damn weed,” I gru 
wonder if it grew from that sy 
I dumped into the hole here?” 

“Search me,” shrugs nie? 
know what a sweet-potato b ble 
like. I dare you to wear it,” 
with a grin. d 

I got too much Scotch in me 
out of anything, so I calls th 

“You look like a whole show: 
self,’ says Hank, after I’ve f 
flower. 

Hastings is at the door of he 
ing with another bird I don 
me and Ritter arrives. I noti 
ger looking at me close while 
Hastings, but he says nothin 
and the boss of the exhibit g 
Then he opens up. ; 

“You raise that yourself? 
pointing to the flower in my 

“Oh, yes,” I returns, carel: 

“Why don’t you enter it? i 

“Huh!” I gasps. 

“T’m Trainor, one of th 
goes on. “Let me take it, ¥ 

“Glad to get rid of it,” I 
for a fact Iam. A lot of fo 
staring at me, making me ki 
I passes the cabbage over to ! 
ducks over to where Hastings 
them talking together and lo: 
then I forgets all about it, 
twenty minutes I strolls aro 

‘Come on,’ Saysilaae 
duck.” : 

“Just a few minutes,”’ comes back 
““Something’s doing.” 

At the end of the showroom is a pli 
and I notices Trainor standing 
ing up his hand for silence. A 
gets it and I find myself 1 iH 
ders, Ritter and the wife bu ni 
the speaker. 

‘Ladies and gentlemen,” say 
‘we are about to award the gre 
the best exhibit at the show. 
glad to know that the winner 
of Doughmore, a man so modes 
with difficulty that we induce¢ 
ter. Undoubtedly he has spe 
veloping the dahlia which I noy 
you.’ 

From a table near him he lift 
the sweet-potato blossom he’ 
me! I stand still like a stupe, 
this through the haze: 

“The cup goes to Dink ¢ 0D: 
most remarkable dahlia I’ve 
years of flower judging 
applause and then Trainor goes 0 
will be pleased to hear that I shall mé 
plication to the American Hor 
Society to have this improve 
dahlia listed as the Dink O01 
I thank you.” 

I turns toward the missus. | 
zie and Jim are looking at me¥ 
jaws and staring eyes. Hi 
doubled up with laughter. a 

“Sweet patootie!”” he gas 

‘‘Apparently not,” soni 
have been a dahlia bulb. a 
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Superior QUALITY 


if 


STAR cars are quality built throughout. 


/ \ \ | x i | The finest materials, the most skilled 
y \ N } : ! | | f workmanship and the most painstaking 
i \\ \ | is if f care in assembly make of this correctly 

- me \ ee | Ny h / — designed automobile the quality leader 


in the low priced field. The new Star Six, 
/ Continental motor, is a marvel for Power, 
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(their beauty of line and furnish the outward 


evidence of the superior quality within. 
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Improved Star Four offers to the | 
l buyer a dollar for dollar value that 
Ilenges any competition. Try it for 
wer, in mud, on hills, or in sand. Look 
er the Hayes-Hunt body. Note the qual- 
, the comfortable upholstery, the beauty 
e, the colorful finish. Talk to owners, 
let the Improved Star Four itself con- - 
Mce you of its operating economy, its 
ng gasoline mileage, and its ease of 
ndling- under any and all conditions. 
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Improved Star Tur 
COACH 
#2095 


DURANT MOTORS, Ie: es fo.b. Lansing Mich. 
W.57thSt., NewYork > Gen. Sales Dept. 1819 Broadway 


nd service stations throughout the United States, Canada and Mexico 


Low-cost Transportati on 


Cars, 


Built by Durant Motors 


if 
| | if with its 40-brake horsepower L-head ° 
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‘The new spring styles 


in Arnold Glove-Grip 
shoes are ready at 


your dealers 


The Brunswick is a 
beautiful medium- 
weight calfskin. Im- 
peccably tailored as a 
Spring suit and as mod- 
ishly cut. Note the 
Glove-Grip arch. 


Smarter than ever—with all the 
comfort of the Glove-Grip feature 


Tuis Glove-Grip feature is mot a corrective appli- 
ance—it is vof an artificial support. It is a patented 
design by which the leather in every model is so cut 
that the arch is lifted automatically by lacing. 

Try on a Glove-Grip Shoe. You never sensed 
such sheer comfort and ease. These shoes seem 
moulded to the true lines of your feet. The close- 
fitting heel, comfortable box, easy instep, all com- 
bine to make them the preference of men who like 
comfort without sacrificing style. 

Good stores everywhere are finding increasing 
demand for Arnold Glove-Grip Shoes for men and 
women. Your dealer should have them. If he does 
not, write us for the name of the nearest dealer 
and a booklet of shoe styles. Address: Retail 
Promotion Department, M. N. Arnold Shoe Co., 
North Abington, Mass. 


ARNOLD 


GLOVE-~GRIP SHOES 


Look for this trade- 
mark. It is inside 
and on the sole of 
every Arnold 
Glove-Grip Shoe. 
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CITY OF PERIL 


(Continued from Page 11) 


“Had enough walking for today,’ he 
grumbled. “Still, anything to oblige, con- 
found you! What is this bloomin’ new 
attraction that you can’t keep away from?” 

They were walking out from under the 
palms to where the road on top of the sea 
wall stretched between the flat-fronted 
houses of the town and the bay, ending 
four hundred yards away at the Praca, the 
little public square with its flaunting flame 
trees and its sparse oil lamps. Others 
walked there, too, in the deepening dusk, 
dim shapes of white, each signaled by the 
glowing tip of a cigarette. 

Open jalousies showed lamplit interiors 
of rooms; women sat and fans moved in 
the windows; the city of Inhambane, lit- 
tle, ancient, glowing like a passion flower 
in the day and cowering like a leper 
through the night, was making the most 
of its hour. From the tower of the church 
sounded slow bells, each note mellow and 
long sustained. 

“Well,” insisted Stannard, ‘‘what is the 
attraction? A mechanical piano?” 

“No,” answered Berry. “Silva’s gone 
one better than that. He’s installed a bar- 
maid—a white woman who tends bar.” 

Stannard came to an abrupt halt in the 
middle of the roadway. 

“You poor fool,” he said, “at your age! 
After all the time you’ve spent on this 
coast! What’s the matter with you these 
days, Berry?” 

“Not what you’re thinking,’’ was the 
answer. ‘‘I tell you, I want you to see her. 
You ought to, anyhow. She’s a country- 
woman of yours, and she tends bar for 
Silva. Come on, will you?” 

Stannard yielded uneasily. “But what 
for?’’ he demanded . ‘‘ Woman who’s come 
down to that isn’t anybody’s country- 
woman. And I’m not a missionary, you 
know.” 

“‘T want you to see her,” was all that 
Berry would answer. 

In the Praca, when they turned into it, 
the folk who languidly paraded, always 
solemnly, with the intent dignity of those 
who perform a significant rite, seemed no 
fewer than usual. The swarthy torpid 
faces of the Portuguese—none without its 
cigarette—floated past them under the 
feeble lamps. Each had the set look of 
gloomy preoccupation which is the soul 
armor of the Latin; no one showed in as- 
pect or demeanor the fear that dwelt 
among them. 

“Look at them!” said Berry suddenly. 
“This promenading here—d’you know 
what itis? It’s the Dance of Death! There 
isn’t one of them but knows what’s come 
upon them. Any moment some fat old 
senhor may start screaming and topple 
over. That’s how Cascaes died, right on 
the street! And those quiet houses with 
their own room locked and sealed! I tell 
you, Stannard, I wouldn’t leave this place 
till I’ve seen it out for a million!”’ 

““You’re a fool,’’ said Stannard; ‘‘and 
so are these people. Why don’t they all 
clear out?”’ 

Berry smiled. ‘Through the bush?” he 
asked. ‘“‘There’s not one of them that’s 
been five miles inland in his life. No 
roads, no telegraph—and now no steam- 
ers; they’re trapped, Stannard, and they 
know it. So they shudder and wait and 
promenade. Ah, here’s Silva’s.”’ 

From an entry close at hand the light 
of many lamps flowed forth and cut a white 
lane across the square. From within came 
a murmur of voices, subdued, for that is 
the way of Inhambane, but with a certain 
intention of vivacity. Upon curtained win- 
dows there were silhouettes of grouped 
heads. This was Silva’s,--which was to 
little far-flung Inhambane what Maxim’s, 
say, is to Paris—the same purpose, the 


same allure, the same fame, differing only - 


in ‘the scale.” #4... 


They entered through a little vestibule, 
where a horrid yellow hunchback with a fez 


bowed and squirmed :slavishly, to a large 


5 


Ma 


room beyond. A dozen small table 
its floor of worn stone; abou 
seated the owners of the g 
heads—a couple of Portuguese 
uniform, a few sallow black-browed: 
with gold fringe upon their shawls a 
with a great comb in her hair like 
baric crown, and a scattering ¢ 
scripts of the coast, shabby and 
villainous. The bar, with its b: 
of flyspecked mirrors, its r 
bottles, and so forth, cutoff the 
room. 
The great Silva in person rolled for 
to meet them, rubbing vast black 
hands in front of his nearly globu 
his smile repeating itself in a de 
upon the great obscene surfac 
his face. A rich man, Silva; h 
you anything from a kidnapin; 
derer, from a black slave to a 
This personal welcome he gave 
an honor. j 
““Gooda evenin’, gentlemen.” } 
sounded as though it were sque 
an effort through layers of his 
please’ to see you. You like-a table 
yo’self—yes? Here is nice little table 
you like-a da drink?” 
“Yes, that table will do,” s¢ 
shortly. ‘And let’s have—er—wh 
Stannard? Right; whisky, please.” 
The great Silva bowed and 
The table at which they sat y 
wall and from their seats they h 
of the whole room. A half-cz 
brought their drinks and left the 
nard helped himself. r 
“So that’s the attraction, is it 
Two or three men, an officer 
were not seated, but leaned a: 
Facing them, on the other si 
woman, with whom they 
seemed to be a sluggish badi 
“That’s her,’’ answered 
a good look, now you're h 
“Don’t think much of h 
murmured Stannard. ' 
She was a smallish woman, s: 
and pale, and in her thin face | 
weak blue seemed large. The 
came and went in the wide sk 
gown she wore were thin, wi 
the land, the climate or life 
drained the sap of her body til 
being merely meager she seem: 
brittle, as though a rough gras 
would not crush but simply 
asunder like a dead twig. She 
each remark of the men before h 
as regular, as indistinguishable 
another as the motions of a p: 
anism. The officers made som 
suggestion—she smiled; an uns! 
perado shoved forward his glass 
filled—she smiled; another tried 
her hand—she smiled. Stann 
ing her, was moved from easy 4 
interest and curiosity. It came te 
idea and an analogy, outrageo 
vealing. Just as a man who, wi 
ening of his finger upon a trig; 
charging elephant need not be 
man, nor he who fails to stop it wi 
hands be a weak one, so the soul be 
battery of smiles and feeble 
not be a vile one, nor, without th 
it necessarily be clean. And so un 
philosophizing, he saw at last 
Berry had brought him to see. 
blue eyes had no part in the s! 
were fixed and vacant, as thi 
peration; there was effort 
every small indecisive ges’ 
woman’s smiles flicked in and 
spirit strove in an agony 0: 
lution. a 
“Damnation!’’ Stannard, § 
with new eyes, breathed t. 
self. bie = 
But Berry heard it, and spi 
“Good!”’ he said. “I 
although you're not a missi 
(Continued on Page 9: 
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Get it all off, boy — 


r’?—showered with ing feeling it brings you 
‘After such a treatment you 
And a clean sca 


almost immediately. 
know your scalp is ante 
lp usually means a 


“white coat colla 
and danger 


HE unsightly 
ut of style. 


dandruff—is rapidly going © 
And the way to correct it is a very. simple one. Just septically clean. 
mark down the following statement as @ fact: healthy head of hair, free from that nuisance— 
Listerine and dandruff do not get along together. Try the signal of baldness—dandruff. 
You'll thank us for passing this tip along to you. It’s 
ld fiend —Listerine.—Read the blue 


bert Pharmacal 


a new use for an oO 
circular with bottle for 


Company, Saint Louts, 


Listerine treatment if you doubt tt. 
Just apply Listerine, the safe antise 
Generously; full strength. Massage it 1 
several minutes and enjoy that clean, ting 


other uses.—Lam 
: 


ptic, to the scalp. 
U.S. A. 


n vigorously for 
ling, exhilarat- 


A CHALLEN GE 


We’ll make 2 little wager 
with you that if you try 
one tube of Listerine Tooth 
Paste, you'll come back 


for more. 
LARGE TUBE-25 CENTS 


‘ 
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When you build 


your home in the 
bad of the Sun 


Glowing tiles . . . tinted stucco . . . a multi-colored 
picture beneath a vivid sky ...adoorway suchas one 
might see along the azure Mediterranean. How beau- 
tiful! But how important is its every detail. 

7 7 y 


For your doorway—in Florida, California, and northern 
climes as well—Sargent prescribes the handle shown 
below. It is of solid, time-defying brass, impervious to 
salt air, and finished in black or green. Connecting as 
it does with a Sargent cylinder lock—this piece is 
infinitely more than so much Spanish atmosphere. 
There are Sargent locks and hardware for practically 
every style of architecture. Select them with your 
architect. Sargent & Company, Hardware Manufac- 
turers, 33 Water Street, New Haven, Conn. 


SARGENT 


LOCKS AND HARDWARE 


No.786l 
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(Continued from Page 90) 
“No!” said Stannard. His pleasant 


ruddy face flushed strangely and his jolly 


mouth was not jolly now. “I’m not. But 
if one of those fellers lays hold of her I’m 
the angel of death. Where did that swine 
Silva find her?” 

“Quiet!’’ warned Berry. “‘You can’t do 
anything, old man. She came from Lour- 
enco Marques of her own accord. Silva 
pays her well; until the steamers stopped 
calling she used to send a packet of money 
south every month.” 


‘“‘Where to?” asked Stannard. ‘‘And 
how do you know?” 
“She told me,’”’ answered Berry. ‘“‘She 


wanted to know if I couldn’t tell her how 
to send the next lot. Strikes me you could 
carry it out for her.” 

“Oh, does it?’ retorted Stannard. 
“Thoughtful of you, that!” 

“Wasn’t it?” agreed Berry without 
smiling. ‘‘Gives you a chance to play a 
part in the game while she’s playing it to 
a finish—like me. Because I’ve a feeling 
that this plague’s going to be historic.” 

“Eh?” Stannard turned to him, poising 
on the brim of weighty speech. But it was 
not uttered; for in that moment there 
came from without—from somewhere close 
by the door—a sound that struck the whole 
room to dumbness, that fetched the sitters 
at the tables to their feet and made the 
loungers at the bar spin round and stand 
tense. It was a cry at first—no more; but 
hardly were their ears aware of it before it 
shredded and thinned to a shrill screaming, 
a mere shivering loudness that was bestial 


| because it had no likeness to any human 


voice. It rose and failed and rose again in 
frantic surges; and with it came another 
sound—the patter and shuffle of feet 
running away. 

It happened to Stannard, trained to 
swift and cool observation in crowded 
moments of stress, to glance toward the 
woman behind the bar. As soon as her 
courtiers had turned, she had leaned back 
against the shelf behind hér; she was not 
smiling or shrinking now—only resting. 
That awful outcry in the square had meant 
to her only a respite. 

“Let’s look!”’ said Berry, and led the 
way to the door. 

Of those who had strolled in the Praca 
there were visible now only a few, who were 
still running from it, moving under the 
lamps with grotesque unaccustomed speed 
and the appearance of fantastic mario- 
nettes. Those—and one who had now 
ceased to scream and lay quiet where the 
light of a lamp rained on him through the 
boughs of a tree, striping, with bars of light 
and shadow, his face nuzzled into the warm 
dust, his stout body twisted in the final 
contortion of his death agony. 

“Better not go near him,” said Berry. 
“They'll drive convicts to carry him off. 
They had to use hot irons to them before 
they’d touch Cascaes.”’ 

Behind them, the door of Silva’s café 
was thronged. The Portuguese officer who 
had stood at the bar came forth from the 
crowd and stood swaying a little beside 
them, staring. Then, without having 
spoken, he began to move off, shuffling 
sideways, with a face that glanced back and 
forth over his shoulder, as one might walk 
who feared a presence at his back. His 
movement gave the cue to others, and 
presently there were only two or three left. 

“We'll goin again,” said Berry. ‘‘It’ll be 
quieter now.” 

The woman yet leaned against the shelf 
where they had last seen her. Stannard 
sat down while Berry walked over and 
spoke to her. She came to life at his ap- 
proach and smiled—of course—but seeing 
who it was, she stopped it, as a writer might 
lay down his pen to talk to a friend. Stan- 
nard saw her nod and glance over to him 
as Berry spoke; then Berry came back to 
the table. 

“‘T’ve ordered champagne,” he explained. 
“You’d better not drink the stuff, though. 
But Silva encourages her to go and sit with 
champagne buyers, and she gets a com- 
mission on the price.” 


Stannard nodded. “And I’m to , 
the total of her—er—commissions , 
country for her, eh? All this stage ge 
wasn’t necessary to persuade me to , 
As for that, I’ll take her out too, if she 
She could travel in a machela” —a ham, 
slung on a pole, he meant—“ most o 
way. I’ve got plenty of boys.” _ 

Berry looked at him and smiled s} 

“T guessed you’d offer to take her 
said. ‘“‘But she wouldn’t go; you ca 
her. And I haven’t set any stage for 
It’s what I said; I just wanted you ¢ 
her. You’ve done some pretty desp 
and dangerous things in your — 
that’s why I think you ought to know 
other. You two—you’re a pair!” 

“And you,” began Stannard explosi 

“‘you’re a ——” 

He subsided, for the champagne he 
rived and with it the woman who wa 
bait for the champagne customers, 
matter of course, he rose and placed a 
for her. He did not see her look of sti 
thanks. 

“Lord,” she said with a tired sigh, 
I’m glad to get a sit-down!” Her 
was a toneless tinkle, as flavorless a 
smiles. “That was another dead mar 
side, wasn’t it? We’re gettin’ a 
night now.’ 

Berry was pouring the wine, the t 
corroding laboratory product that me 
drink in such places. So Stannams te 
on himself to answer. i 

“You may be getting a dn r 
night soon,” he said. ‘The whole 
might go that way; it did once before 
know. It’s a good place to be ou 

She made a grimace of utter 

“Tt’s that and more,” she 
give one o’ my arms to be ou 
never see it again. Only’’—she 
head wearily—‘“‘ beggars can’t bi 
can they? An’ there’s no boa' 
We-ell’’—she picked up one of 1 
which Berry had filled— “ere’s t 
war an’ a sickly season!” 

She laughed foolishly and 
somehow it seemed that the 
old army toast expressed a m 

Berry touched his lips to his 

‘My friend here is leaving 
he told her. “‘He’s traveling | 
his boys, and he’ll take that lette 
if you like.” 

She flashed round to Stann 

“Will you?” she cried. It 
frank liveliness she had sho 
letter to my ’usband. You s 
sick, an’ he’s ’ad bad luck, so 
dependent on me. I’d take 
favor, an’ I know I can trus 
Mr. Berry’s.” 

“Your husband!” <A light 
dawn. Sick, with bad luck, and 
on her; here, it would app 
clew to that resolute suffering, 
tary enslavement to fear and dé 
“But—wouldn’t it be better if you 
go to him? I could take you out 
desia.”’ 


He paused; she had shaken 
cisively. 
“Who'll pay me what Int 


she demanded. ‘‘This place is | 
but they do pay you ’ere. It 
another chancet like this. NO, 
you'll only just see my letter i 
box. I'll be all right.” 

She had the letter inside 
her dress, and now drew it forth, ¢ 
velope addressed in a large spral 
ing. She tendered it to him. _ 

eta register it for you when 
post office,” said Stannard. 
going to argue with people li 
Berry; if she wouldn’t come sl 
and there was no more to say. 
letter and glanced at the ad 
stowing it in his pocket. Mr. 
ham was to be the recipient, a 
reach him at the British Cc 
Lourenco Marques. 

“Banham!” he read aloud 
thoughtfully. “Banham! I 
that name.” P 

(Continued on Pag 
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You Need 
Harvey Springs 


S / You can’t know how 


i¢ 


much better Harvey 
Springs are until you 
try them. Each year 
more motorists adopt 
Harveys—there are many hundreds of 
thousands of them now—folks who are 
tired of frequent spring breakage and 
discomfort. 


If you wanta spring, or set of springs, 
made of the most carefully supervised 
spring steel, fabricated by expert spring 
craftsmen, designed and built to the 
closest dimensions for exact fit and 
riding quality, a spring that is guaran- 
teed—say this to your dealer, “I must 
have Harveys on my car.” 


The difference in cost is slight—all 
good dealers have Harvey Springs or 
can quickly get them for you, and you 
will be glad you insisted on them. 


HARVEY SPRING 
& FORGING COMPANY 
Dept. C + Racine, Wisconsin 


NEW YORK BRANCH 
11th Ave. and 47th St. 


Use 
HARVEY 
Springs on 
your Ford 


Keep RUST 

out of your springs— 
use Harvey handy 
Spring Oilers and Oil 
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“Springs and Their Care” [J 


Information on Oilers 
FREE “on Harvey Bumpers = 
Name =: 
Street 
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(Continued from Page 92) 

He looked up in all innocence; the girl 
was facing him with all her poor little face 
hardened into defiance and aggression. 

“Yes, it’s him!” she broke out viciously. 
“You haven’t got to take it if you don’t 
want to. S’pose you're afraid to dirty your 
’ands, ’elpin’ a poor devil that can’t get a 
chancet to ’elp ’imself. Gimme back that 
letter!” 

Stannard was amazed. “But what have 
I said?” he protested. “It was only that 
the name seemed familiar. I’m awfully 
sorry if di 

“Tell him,” put in Berry. ‘He doesn’t 
know. Or shall I?” He did not wait for a 
reply, but turned at once to Stannard. 
“The wreck of the Mariqueta,” he said. 
““That’s when you heard of him. Remem- 
ber now?” 

“‘Oh!’’ Stannard pursed his lips. The 
girl was watching him, leaning with both 
arms upon the table, her fists tight clenched. 
He did remember, and he had even seen 
the man. It was a horrid tale of a coastal 
steamer crashing on a reef in the broad day, 
of a panic on board, of a man who had 
fought his frantic way over the bodies of 
women and children to the one boat that 
had come to safety. There had been de- 
tails too—memorable details—and the 
man, for a final horror, had been an Eng- 
lishman. He had been pointed out to 
Stannard as a thing of unpleasant interest, 
like a strange deformity, upon the streets 
of Lorengo Marques, a lean sidelong crea- 
ture, who shook as he moved as though 
with an ague, with great white eyeballs in 
a skeleton face and a long claw of a hand 
clutching his buttonless jacket about his 
chest. And Stannard, newly returned from 
a trip to England, where he had lectured 
successfully and been lionized, strong, se- 
cure and happy, had turned away from the 
timid, wretched regard of those eyes and 
asked, ‘“‘Why do such things live?” 

“‘Well?”’ demanded the girl sharply. 

Stannard looked up. ‘‘IJ’ll take your 
letter, of course. I do remember now; it 
makes no difference. I’m only sorry I— 
er—I mean - 

She nodded. ‘‘Doesn’t matter, anyhow. 
Let’s have another drink. On’y, you see,” 
she went on, as though reasoning with him, 
“people don’t know everything. There’s 
more in Jim than what they think there is. 
When that shipwreck story got about, 
everybody was down on him, and it isn’t 
as if ’e was the on’y man that was saved. 
He couldn’t get no job, not anywhere; 
they’d ’a’ let ’im starve. So naturally, I 
thinks, better to get married right away 
and see what the two of us can do. Wasn’t 
I right?” 

“Er—no doubt,’ deferred Stannard. 
“But—you married him after the ship- 
wreck then?” 

She smiled—not one of her duty smiles. 

“He was on his way to our marriage 
when it happened,” she answered. “You 
see?” 

Stannard nodded vigorously. ‘‘Of course 
I see,’ he said. ‘‘I see everything. : 
Berry, give me a glass of that champagne. 
It’s probably more dangerous than the 
plague, but I’m going to risk it.” 

He raised the glass that was pushed 
across to him and looked over it to the 
woman. 

“Best respects!’’ he toasted, and drank. 

The body still lay in the Praca when they 
left, and the lamp near it was yet alight. 
The functionary whose business it was to 
extinguish it had not dared to approach, 
and they encountered no living soul during 
their homeward walk. Once, passing a 
house where dim lines of light shone through 
the slats of a shutter, they heard a dull con- 
fusion of voices that beat to and fro and 
another voice that wept aloud through it 
all. 

“Jolly evening we’ve had,’ remarked 
Stannard at last. ‘‘ You’ve a grand notion 
of entertaining a guest, haven’t you? And 
that champagne too—I’ll swear there was 
sulphuric acid in it!” 

“Well,” said Berry, “‘I think it’s right 
you should go back with a taste in your 
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mouth. You'll have something to remem- 
ber besides lions and niggers.” 

“I prefer ’em,” retorted Stannard. ‘I’m 
not a damned sentimentalist. Open air for 
me, and hard muscles, and you can have 
the bottled vitriol an’ the canned romance. 
I suppose that woman was telling the truth, 
by the way?” 

“She was,” answered Berry. ‘Don’t you 
know that she was?” 

Stannard grunted. ‘‘ Wonder if her rotten 
husband knows about the plague.” 

“He does,’ said Berry. “I wrote him by 
the last steamer that called. He ought to 
suffer a bit, if he can. The least he can do 
to repay her is to fret a bit. It’s not much, 
but it’s something.” 

“T want a whisky,” replied Stannard. 
“Remember what she said—‘He’s sort of 
dependent on me,’ after seeing her earn his 
living for him.” 

“She believes in him,” said Berry. 
“ After all, she ought to know, and we know 
nothing. I’m leaving it at that.” 

“Thank goodness!”’ breathed Stannard. 
“Now I can get that whisky.” 

They parted at daybreak next morning, 
for Stannard meant to profit by the hours 
before the sun grew to its might. Berry 
accompanied him to the head of the bay, 
whence Stannard’s route led upward to the 
saddle of the little coastwise hills. From 
the knoll where they bade each other 
good-by, they saw the little antique town 
painted against the brightening flush of the 
east, its sea front mirrored in glass-clear 
waters, the whole of it beautiful with the 
ethereal loveliness of a dream in the light 
of the newborn day. They gazed at it to- 
gether. 

“Looks fine just now,” said Stannard. 
“‘T suppose,” he added, “it always looks 
like that to you—a fairy tale that tells 
itself?” 

Berry smiled. 
some place,’’ he answered. 
found mine.” 

“You're easily satisfied then,” said Stan- 
nard. ‘‘There’s not a thing you can do. 
You’ve no medicines, no powers and no 
chance. And still*I’ve half a mind to stay 
with you.” 

Berry held out his hand. ‘“‘You’d be a 
fool,” he said. ‘‘You’ve business else- 
where, and a life of your own. Good luck 
to you!” 

They shook hands. 
eighteen months,” said Stannard. 
long till then.” 

“So long!” 

The thorn grew in patches thereabouts; 
one had to wind one’s way through it. A 
dozen paces and each was alone, thinking 
of the other—and each with a tolerant and 
pitying smile. 

Stannard’s boys, gaunt bushwise negroes 
of his own training, numbered about a 
score, and with only half-loads distributed 
among them he meant to make good time 
through the difficult country to the frontier. 
He reached the swamp belt in two days 
after breaking camp, where vague old 
rivers, with no source and no mouth, wal- 
lowed in beds of slime under a screen of 
riotous jungle, and the way was by foot- 
wide paths that writhed over the mud like 
serpents and were to be traced only by 
sounding ahead with a pole. There was no 
game here except birds for the pot, and 
twenty big Kaffirs need a lot of little green 
parrots every day to keep them in condi- 
tion; but, to balance things, there were 
reptiles and insects enough to furnish a 
battalion of nightmares. By day and night 
the mosquitoes, the tsetse, the hippo-fly 
and the rest made life a torment; coral 


, 


“We're all looking for 
“Maybe I’ve 


“Back in about 
“So 


snakes, gaudy as sugar sticks, became a 


perhaps it never will. 


real danger; every trifling scra 
festered and ached like a bul 
And it was here, of all places, 
and fetor of the mud, the viru 
its rank growths, between a bl] 
bog and scum-covered lagoo 
journey to the frontier ended. 
They were moving in single f 
captas boy in the lead, soun 
bamboo before him, the brass 
men’s sticks clattering for 
snakes, and Stannard brin 
his shotgun on his arm. The 
him halted, and after a minut 
to know what was stopping tl 
moved on, checked and mo 
at last he came to a little 
or less solid earth, where hi 
crowded together, staring at wh 
found. 
“What’s this?” 
burly niggers aside and steppe 


their small shabby loads 
loads—lying beside them; 
where he had risen on th 
nard’s party, stood a | 
ragged asascarecrow, filth 
an uneven beard matted ab 
hair that hung lank under his 
He glared at Stannard and |] 
there was a show of teeth 
rigid lips. 
None spoke for some mom 
word began to run from mout 
among the negroes. ‘Slaves 
staring at the bound Kaffirs. | 
home of the slave trade; it 


you was further off. Is there 
this mud?” 

Stannard pointed to the K: 
bonds. His plump pink face 
iron. - 

““What’s the meaning of 
manded curtly. r 

The other followed his po’ 
gazed stupidly and looked ba 

“Them? They’re my bo 
swered. ‘‘Four I had, but two | 
when I stop, I make sure th 
bolt after ’em. They’re scared, 
they are—scared o’ goin’ towards 
bane.” : 

“Oh!” said Stannard. “I sup 
know there’s plague there. If you're 
ing of making for Inhambane, yot 
ter ” in 

He broke off and his jaw droppe 
a moment he was actually voicel 
could only stare. 

“Eh?” said the other. ‘ 

Stannard swallowed and becar 
“T know you!” he cried. “I 
You’re Banham!” 

The eyes of the man before 
to show the whites, and he bega 
He made a little movement 
that was despair and resign 
gesture. 

“Yes,”’ he said weakly. 
it—I can’t ’elp it. I got to 
Man up there wrote to me abe 
an’—well i 

““What?’’ shouted Stannar¢ 
the plague; people are dying 
kicking and screaming; the ¢ 
Why are you going? Aren’ 
Answer, man!” § 

Banham looked at him and ™ 
at the ground. He sighed. 

“I’m afraid, o’ course,” he § 
got the name for it. I ¢@ 
afraid any more than you ¢ 
spisin’ me for it. But—well, 
there; she’s been very go0¢ 
now 4 B. 

Stannard strode forward. 

“Shake hands,’”’ he said. © 
clear of the swamps and tak 
hambane. Ought to be som! 
up there—in spite of old Berry. 
men ought to be able to run: 
Dagoes, oughtn’t they, Banham: 

“Yes, sir,” said Banham, 
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amellow ripe banana. Add 
nor milk—you need no 
peness means a better flavor 
as, and a satisfying sweet- 
gar in its most delicious 
eness means more than sweetness—more 
et flavor in bananas. It means wholesome- 
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and makes bananas so easy to digest 
that you can eat all you want 


ease of digestion. You can eat all you 


liced bananas when the banana is ripe, for 
vof Nature’s most easily digested foods. 


nana is more quickly 
7 digested than many 
'mmon foods. 

las are an energy- 
food. The carbohy- 
tches slowly change 
uit ripens, until, at 
jurity, the starch is 
anged to fruit sugars. 
sure of the better 
ad the wholesome 
s of bananas. Buy 
the dozen, or by the 
and let them ripen 


at home. Keep them out of the ice chest, for cold 
interferes with the ripening process. Put them in 
a bowl or dish, and let them ripen at room tem- 


perature. 
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Try THIS, and tempt the appetite of the child who 

will not eat. To the tart tastiness of oranges, add 

the sweet, easily digested nourishment of ripe bananas, 

sliced. The flavor does tempt childish appetites, and 

the easily digested nourishment in ripe bananas fur- 
nishes energy that children need. 


Wait until all green is gone from the tip of the 


banana and the golden skin 
is flecked with brown. Then 
a banana is fully ripe and at 
its best for flavor and digest- 
ibility. 

Choose Unifruitco Ba- 
nanas when you buy. The 
Fruit Dispatch Company, 
Importers of Unifruitco 
Bananas, distributes them 


‘throughout the United States 


and Canada to wholesalers 
and jobbers who keep this 


fruit in specially constructed 


banana rooms until your dealer 
wants them. 

Ripe bananas are especially good 
for children. They are so whole- 
some and so easily digested that 
you should serve them often. 

Simple to prepare, and obtainable at any time 
of the year, they are always available for meals 
that must be ready at short notice. Fill in and 
mail the coupon below for your copy of the book, 
“From the Tropics to Your Table.” It contains 
menus and recipes for serving bananas in many 
different ways. It is a new book, and it is free. 


Send for it. 


BANANAS 


Imported and distributed by Fruit Dispatch Company 


Fruit Dispatch Company, 17 Battery Place, New York City 


Please send a free copy of “From the Tropics to Your Table” to 


Street No..... 


City 


lingered hauntingly, and a group of girls 
in their teens paused to stare frankly and 
appraisingly at her gown and at herself. 

At the elevator door, where their part- 
ings were, she asked uncertainly, ‘ Will 
you be gone tomorrow?” 

He shook his head. ‘‘No, no,’ he said 
eagerly. ‘There are some things I can do 
tomorrow morning; and I want to see you 
again tomorrow afternoon. I may have to 
go tomorrow night.” 

“T’m glad you’re not going before,” 
said softly. 

“Are you?”’ he demanded; and she re- 
plied in a fashion the more emphatic be- 
cause it was without emphasis, ‘‘ Yes!” 

She was by no means so sure of the an- 
swer to Mary Brant’s question when that 
night she went to sleep at last. And next 
afternoon they drove together, and she 
became more and more uncertain. He was 
so fine. Yet when now and then he seemed 
about to say that which she wished to 
hear, she gave him no chance to speak, 
drawing the conversation this way and 
that. But back at the hotel, Douglas 
stopped the car and sat for a moment before 
helping her to alight. 

“T want to see you in the morning, 
Emily May,” he said, a curious quality 
in his voice. 

“You're not—going tonight, then?” 

ee No.” 

“T’m glad.” 

““May I see you?” 

She smiled uneasily. ‘‘I expect you will 
if you stay. We’ve been seeing each other, 
haven’t we?” 

And then she made the mistake of look- 
ing at him; a mistake because his eyes 
somehow robbed her of speech, and she 
could only sit still and try to maintain her 
uneasy little smile till he stepped out of the 
car and came to help her to the ground. 

“Come down early,” he urged. “I'll 
have the car here at nine. Something I 
want to tell you, Emily May.” 

“Tmportant?”’ she asked. 

He nodded. “To me. To—both of us, 
I think.” 

“Then I’ll surely come,” she agreed, 
finding assurance in the fact that she was 
on the ground, free to escape. And she did 
just that, flinging a glance to him from the 
door as he wheeled the car away. Her 
heart was in her throat, fluttering there, 
as she hurried through the lobby, but she 
saw the clerk looking at her, and so stopped 
to ask whether her trunks had come. 

“‘Didn’t come today,’ he confessed. 
“Maybe you’d better start a tracer after 
them.” 

He added, ‘‘There was a man here look- 
ing for you.” 

“A man?” she asked in vague alarm. 
“Who was he? Where is he?” 

““We thought you were on the golf links,” 
the clerk explained. ‘‘He’s gone out to try 
to find you there. A young man named 
Hillis, from’’—he consulted the register— 
“East Harbor, Maine.”’ 

Emily May, though she was quite sure 
she had done nothing in the least wrong, 
felt an astonishing sense of guilt, like a 
sprinkle of ice water across her shoulders, 
so that she shivered and wished to run. 

But she managed to answer steadily 
enough, “I’ll be in my room till dinner.” 

The clerk nodded, and Emily May 
crossed to the elevator. Her feet lagged; 
she had, in a moment of whimsical fancy, a 
rush of sympathy for the small boy who, his 
vacation ended, must return to school. 

For Luther was such a persistent, such a 
stubbornly determined young man; and 
she did so much want to hear what Douglas 
had to say. 


she 
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MILY MAY fled to her room as to a 
sanctuary, and she cried to Mary 
Brant, “Mary, Mary! Luther’s here. 
Whatever shall I do?” 
‘And what’s he here for?’”’ Mary Brant 
demanded irascibly. 
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UP ROSE EMILY 


(Continued from Page 43) 


‘“‘He must have come to get me,” said 
Emily May helplessly. ‘“‘That’s what he’s 
done. He’s come to take me home.” 

“How can he take you homeif you’re not 
ready to go?”’ the old woman reminded her. 

“But he’s so persistent, Mary!” 

‘“‘T’d never have thought it before Armen 
died, but you’re a persistent young person 
yourself, Emily May.”’ Old Mary smiled. 
“‘He’s never a chance in the world, till 
you’re minded to go.” 

The telephone buzzed, and Emily May 
caught it up and heard Luther’s voice. 

“Emily May?” asked that stubborn 
young man. 

“Yes, Luther,’ said Emily May de- 
murely, reaching out to hold Mary Brant’s 
hand. 

“T want to talk to you,” 
lently. 

“‘T’m—dressing just now,” Emily May 
told him, with an apologetic sidelong glance 
at Mary Brant. “‘I’ll be down to dinner 
pretty soon, Luther. They told me you 
were here.’”’ She tried to make her voice 
pleased and welcoming. ‘‘ Weren’t you nice 
to come all this way to play with me?” 

“T’m going to wait right by the elevator,” 
said Luther stoutly, and Emily May smiled 
into the telephone. 

“That'll be fine,” she agreed. 
will be fine, Luther. Good-by!” 

Mary Brant was chuckling when Emily 
May turned toward her, and Emily May 
said miserably, “‘But what’s so funny, 
Mary? I think it’s terrible.” 

“The voice of you so meek and mild,” 
said Mary Brant, ‘‘and him so brash and 
bold, a-setting in one of them velvet chairs. 
Eh, but it’ll be the death of Luther, spend- 
ing money the way he’ll do it here.”’ 

“‘He’d never stay here,” cried Emily 
May. 

“‘He’s here now!’’ Mary Brant reminded 
her. ‘And there’s no two-dollar boarding 
house anywhere around that I can see. And 
if he wants to take you home he'll stay a 
while. I’ll tell him.” 

Emily May nodded, beginning to enjoy 
herself. 

“‘T wish my trunks were here,’”’ she ex~ 
claimed. “I’d like to just dazzle him when 
he sees me.” 

“‘He’s dazzled by now,” Mary Brant pre- 
dicted. She was helping Emily May out of 
her dress, talking while she worked. But 
they were both paralyzed by the sound of 
a harsh, insistent knock upon the door; 
and Emily May whispered, ‘‘Who’s that?” 

“T did not think he’d like setting in them 
velvet chairs,’ said Mary Brant. “Get 
you into my room, my dear, while I give the 
young man a word.” 

Emily May scuttled to obey, but she left 
open the connecting door so as to hear; 
heard Luther’s voice. ‘‘Where is she, 
Mary?” he demanded. “I couldn’t wait 
down there. I’ve got to see her right away.” 

“Don’t go pushing past me,” Mary 
Brant told him sharply, ‘or I’ll have them 
throwing you out of here. She’ll be ready 
to see you in her own good time and never a 
minute before.” 

“Ts she all right, Mary?” he begged. 
“She’s crazy, isn’t she? What’s the matter 
with her, anyway?”’ 

“‘She’s not dressed for callers now is all 
that’s the matter with her,” Mary Brant 
assured him. “You be setting in the hall 
here, and I’ll have you in by and by.” 

“Ts this her room?”’ he insisted. 

“Just you set you down there in that vel- 
vet chair,” she bade him, and shut the door 
upon him with no further word, and when 
the lock clicked Emily May emerged from 
the other room, her eyes dancing. 

“You would have him in a velvet chair, 
wouldn’t you, Mary?” she cried. 

“Tt’ll take the starch out of the bold 
young man,” said Mary. ‘‘Now, my dear, 
let me fix you so he’ll be struck dumb in the 
lick of an eye.” 

When by and by—the time must have 
seemed to Luther interminable—they were 


he said trucu- 


“That 


ready Mary asked, “‘ You want I should go 
and leave you alone with him?”’ 

““No, no,”’ Emily May cried. “No, don’t 
do that, Mary. Stay here every minute. 
I never could face him alone.” 

Mary nodded. ‘Never be afraid of any 
man,” she said reassuringly. ‘‘Here he 
comes then, my dear!”’ She opened the 
door; and Luther must have tired of the 
velvet chair, for he came swinging in with 
the door as though he might have been at- 
tached to it. 

And Emily May said steadily, “Why, 
Luther, did you have your ear against the 
door?”’ 

He shook his head, not so much in denial 
as to brush the question aside, shook his 
heavy head upon his broad shoulders and 
came and loomed bulkily above her. 

. “What are you up to, Emily May?” he 
demanded. ‘‘Trying to fool people this 
way, and throwing your money around?” 

She looked at him doubtfully. ‘‘Fool 
people?” she repeated. 

“Telling them you're a moving-picture 
actress,’ he exclaimed, his mouth bitter 
with scorn. “You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself.” 

“‘T didn’t tell them I was,” she protested. 

“Hiverybody’s talking about you,” he 
cried. ‘‘I’m going to stop it, Emily May.” 

She said gravely, “Luther, you’re so 
noisy! And you haven’t any right to ‘talk 
to me this way. I told youl’d let you know 
if I were coming home right away; and 
that’s the only reason I wrote you. You 
hadn’t any right to come here.” 

“And your trouble for your pains,” 
Mary Brant echoed approvingly. ‘‘We 
don’t need your advice, young man.” 

Luther whirled on her. “You ought to 
have more sense, if she don’t, Mary,” he 
protested. “You're old, and you ought to 
know better.” 

“Old, am I?” she cried. “‘ You’ll never be 
as young as me if you live to be a hundred. 
You was old before you ever was born.”’ 

Before he could speak Emily May 
caught his eye. 

“T can do what I choose,” she said so- 
berly. “You know that, Luther.” 

He tried to find a measure of composure. 
“You said you were going to Boston and 
buy some clothes and have a little vaca- 
tion,”’ he reminded her accusingly. ‘So I 
let you go. I never thought you’d go sign- 
ing wrong names and pretending to be 
someone else, and spending a mint of 
money you haven’t got.” 

“T signed my own name,” Emily May 
protested, “‘and I didn’t pretend anything.” 
She smiled with quick amusement. ‘“‘And 
I couldn’t very well have a mint of money 
after I’d spent it, could I, Luther? And 
you didn’t let me go!”’ Her tone sharpened 
on the word. 

“You signed as if you lived in New York, 
and Los Angeles, and places,’ Luther 
pointed out. “That’s pretending. And I 
don’t aim to let you go running up a lot of 
bills. This place here—I asked them—you 
could build a house on a month’s board and 
lodging here.” 

“T haven’t been here a month,” she re- 
minded him provokingly. But though her 
tone was light her eyes were dark and 
angry. He was too blind or too stubborn to 
see. 

““You’re not going to be,” he told her. 
“You’re coming home with me if you want 
to marry me.” 

She abruptly realized that his voice was 
loud; and that other voices, lower pitched, 
sometimes came through her open window 
from the ground below. At the thought she 
rose and crossed and looked out. Her room 
was on the second floor, and just below her 
window to the right lay the end of the 
veranda, its roof almost touching her win- 
dow sill. The man Jasper was standing 
there, standing by the veranda rail and 
looking up with a frank interest toward her 
window; he caught her eye with a quick 
smile. And Emily May shuddered a little 


and pulled down the window, 4 
back to Luther with something stern 
bearing. 

“Don’t talk so loud, Luther,” sh 
“And—I don’t want to marry you. — 
even want to talk to you any more, 

“You don’t want folks to hear wh 
got to say,’ he corrected her, “ 
afraid what they’ll think. I guess : 
be noise enough around here whe; 
know who you are. Nobody at all, a 
a cent to your name.” 

She hesitated; half minded to tell } 
truth about old Armen Cutter; to. 
to Luther that she had not only a, 
her name but many dollars besides. 

But his manner was not designed 
ciliate her; so, instead, she § 
ically, ““Nobody? I’m the famou 
Carter of Los Angeles, Luther. If Ij 
you’d never be here in my room. It 
never do for Emily May Cutter to let 
come to her bedroom, but an actress 
lots of things.” 

“Tt’s all right if she’s going to 
him,” he protested uncomfortably. 

“But you see, I’m not going to 
you.” 

Luther hesitated; his eyes hada h 
baffled depth. 

“Listen, Emily May,” he pleaded. 
just trying to take care of you, ke 
from making a fool of yourself.” 

“You're making a fool of you 
Emily May assured him. 

“T guess I am,’’ he said moodily 
ing to do anything with you. Yo 
set. But—Emily May, why don’t yo 
home? They’ll find out you can’t pz 
bills, and they’ll put you in jail or 
thing, sure. I brought some mone 
me, and I guess I can fix it to mak 
let you go.” 

She was faintly touched. “Luthe 
confessed, ‘‘I—don’t have to worry 
that. I can pay for anything I’ve be 

“T know,” he conceded. “May 
can. I heard you put a mortgage 
house. But you’re going to have 
somewhere, Emily May, when 
home.” 

“T’ve more money than you 
Luther,’ she said; and she would, Pp 
have told him the truth then. 

But he cried explosively, “You 
know anything about money, Emil; 
You never had any, and now, just k 
you got hold of some, it runs throug 
fingers. And there’s no good in havi 
ple talk about you the way th 
Folks’ll hear about it in East Harbor, 
May, and they'll talk about you ther 
know the way they do.” 

“T shan’t hear them!” she cried. 

“Yes, you will,” he said stoutly. ‘ 
May, you might as well come to it. 
going to marry me, and I don’t figur 
you make a mess of things before th 
pack up, and in the morning we 
home.” 

She had been near melting, 2" 
flaming at him now. & 

“T won’t!’ she said hotly. ‘Lu 
don’t believe I ever will. Neva’ 
I live.” 

“You got to!” he retorted. 

“T’ve got to, have I?” she = 
“Why have I got to? Who’s going ti 
me, Luther?” 

1 am,” he said with a ibe 
his head, “if you’re so foolish. 4 
to do is go downstairs. and tell ‘the 
you are, and you'll go to jail. I gues 
rather go home than that.” 

“T wouldn’t,” she cried; an 
to Mary Brant, finding hers 
near to tears in her rage. “I'd rathe 
jail!” 

Mary Brant thought it time’ 
hand; to give Emily May a ¢l 
cover herself. She put her 
across the girl’s shoulder, spok 
Luther. 
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ve done enough talking, Luther 
he said irately. ‘‘You’re more of a 
, ever I thought, and I always 
you was an almighty fool. Get out 
ow and get away with you.” 

d uncertainly, “You know I’m 
ense, Mary. And you too, Emily 


May’s face was buried on Mary’s 


way!” she told him, her voice 
“Go away!” 

'started uncertainly toward the 
You mind what I say, though, 
fay,” he insisted, stopping and 
> face them again. “I’m going to 
1go home if I have to tell them 
are.” 

May was silent a moment, then 
her eyes and looked at him curi- 
oraisingly. 

dyou really do a thing like that, 
she asked. 

hed uncomfortably. ‘‘ Well, I got 
you have some sense, and I can’t 
jon cheating them and running 


” 


‘never tell 
ight she was afraid, was weaken- 
ould,” he assured her. ‘But I’ll 
il. I won’t tell them tonight. I’ll 
you in the morning, Emily May, 
re all ready to go, all right then.” 
seedn’t come,”’ she said bitterly. 
let you in.” 
s you'd better think it over.” 
t want to think it over. I know 
ink of you.” 
red again toward the door, reluc- 
laggard feet. 
I got to do my duty,” he said, 
nself. ‘‘I got to look out for you 
you come home.” 
‘rant strode after him, and flung 
pen and set her capable hand be- 
broad shoulders and gave him an 
deffective shove. Emily May saw 
*, stumbling, half across the hall 
and his movement was so ludi- 
} she was near laughing through 
‘of her tears. 
it before she laughed she saw 
that made her instantly sober 
ned again. For Luther in his 
| progress had collided with a 
nust have been passing in the hall 
ment, or who had perhaps been 
there. And Emily May recog- 
' man, recognized Jasper, who 
', she knew well, no good. 
srant saw Jasper too; and she 
\stant with the door open, watch- 
heard Jasper say, with a quick 
‘Luther, “I say, old man, you 
last, don’t you? They don’t want 
re. ” 


ary Brant slammed the door and 
‘and she turned back to Emily 
| triumph in her bearing; the 
aph apparent in the demeanor of 
og who by vociferous barking 
has driven off an enemy of the 
at her triumph faded when she 
* May standing uncertainly, her 
‘ed against her lips, her eyes wide 
wing light of fear. 
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BRANT, with no preamble, took 
7 May in her arms. 

there, my dear,” she cried. 
\othing to hurt you.” 

‘aid,’ Emily May confessed. 

‘of him?” Mary’s tone was full 


other; that Mr. J asper. He’ll 
4 Luther. I know he will.” 
hat if he does? You’ve done no 


= 


+ know.” 

’ said Mary Brant. “Come 
nner bold as life. Let him see 
afraid of him.” 

)’ Emily May wailed. “I can’t 
tr. I don’t know what he’d do.” 
ive to eat,’ Mary Brant said. 
an ° 4 . 

d going without your victuals.” 
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“Ask them to send up something,” 
Emily May directed. “I don’t want to go 
down. Anything you want. We can eat it 
here. I’m going to stay in the room.” 

“You've no call to take on so—over any 
man.” 

Emily May smiled appealingly. ‘After 
all, I am just kind of playing a game, 
Mary. I’m—Fast Harbor folks underneath. 
I’m not used to such goings on. It was fun 
for a while, but it isn’t fun any more.” 

“You'll be laughing at it all in the morn- 
ing,’”’ Mary promised. But she could not 
persuade Emily May to go downstairs; so 
in the end they dined in the room. While 
the waiter was arranging the table Emily 
May strolled to the window and stood 
there looking out. It was not yet wholly 
dark, and so it happened that she pres- 
ently saw Jasper drive away in his car, no 
other than Luther in the seat beside him. 
This seemed to Emily May an ominous 
and ill-boding incident, but Mary Brant 
refused to take it seriously. 

“Let him tell if he wants to,” she in- 
sisted. ‘‘He’ll only be the bigger fool in 
the end.” 

“But the whole hotel will be laughing at 
me,” wailed Emily May. 

“There’s other hotels,’ Mary Brant re- 
minded her. ‘‘And you’ve had the laugh 
on them so far anyway.” 

Emily May had, before she went to bed, 
the comfort of a word with Douglas. He 
telephoned to ask why she had not come 
down to dinner; whether she were ill. 
There was a warmth and a solicitude in his 
tones which she found infinitely comfort- 
ing; her own voice softened and she smiled 
while she spoke to him. 

““You’ll come down early?’ he reminded 
her at last; and she nodded into the in- 
strument. 

“Yes, Douglas,” she replied. And a 
moment later, to his word, added a low 
“Good night!” Turned away from the 
telephone with dancing eyes. ‘‘ Well, any- 
way, I’ve got Douglas,” she cried happily 
to Mary Brant. 

“You’ve put your mark on that young 
man,” the old woman agreed. ‘‘And he’s 
been long enough about it too. If he’d 
eyes in his head to see he must have seen 
days agone.” 

“Why, Mary!’ Emily May cried; and 
Mary cackled with amusement. 

“Sure and you never thought you were 
hiding it, did you, my dear? With your 
eyes singing that tune every time you 
looked at him.” 

Emily May pretended and tried to feel 
great distress at this, but she slept at last, 
comforted by the certainty that Douglas 
knew, and that in the morning he would 
tell her so. Woke, therefore, in swift de- 
light at Mary’s summons. 

“He’s at the telephone as early as this,” 
the old woman grumbled. “They put 
him on my room and the bell right by my 
bed. It’s a wonder he couldn’t call you 
himself, and let a body sleep.” 

Emily May, slipping into negligee, kick- 
ing her feet into mules, laughed breath- 
lessly. 

“Don’t be a grump, Mary Brant,’ she: 
protested, and fled to the other room. 
Mary stayed where she was, turning back 
the bed, ordering the curtains at the win- 
dow, setting the bath in order. She 
smiled as she worked, yet took care not 
to seem to hear what Emily May was say- 
ing in the other room. But she caught the 
girl’s tone, and this disturbed her; so she 
was waiting apprehensively when Emily 
May presently returned, and her arms 
were ready when Emily May flung herself 
on the older woman’s bosom. 

“There, there,” she murmured, patting 
Emily May’s shoulder. “‘But what is it, 
my dear, and what’s the matter anyhow?” 

“He’s going away,” Emily May cried. 
“He just said he was going away, and 
couldn’t wait to see me; and his voice was 
so cold and still.” 

“Going away, is it? Well, never fear 
but he’ll be back again.”’ 

“He won’t,” Emily May insisted. ‘“I 
know he won’t. He’s gone.” 
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“But what’s into him?” Mary de- 
manded. ‘‘What’s the matter with the 
man?” 

Emily May considered this, drawing 
back, wiping her eyes, trying to steady her 
voice. 

“T don’t know,” she confessed. 

“Didn’t he say? A fine way to do now.” 

“Mr. Jasper maybe told him that 
Luther was in my room,” Emily May 
hazarded. ‘“‘And he didn’t know who 
Luther was, and probably he’s thinking all 
sorts of things about me.”’ 

“Tosh!” said Mary Brant explosively. 
“Tf he’s big enough fool to be jealous of 
Luther you’re well rid of the man.” 

“But he might be angry,’’ Emily May 
insisted. She added more quickly, “Or 
maybe Luther has told them, and Douglas 
doesn’t want anything to do with such a 
littlefraud as me. Or because I was rich,” 
she added bitterly. 

“Never think that,” Mary Brant pro- 
tested. “‘Not that young man. He wasn’t 
the kind for that, Emily May.” 

If Mary had joined in attacking Doug- 
las, Emily May might have shifted and de- 
fended him, but her unhappiness made her 
perverse, and Mary’s defense increased her 
own bitterness till she had no word of good 
to say of him. What her thoughts may 
have been is another matter, but outwardly, 
at least, she cast Douglas forever from her 
mind. 

“T shan’t let it make me unhappy,” she 
cried, her head high. ‘‘Hurry and dress, 
Mary. We'll go down to breakfast just the 
same.” 

Mary approved this. ‘Never let any 
man trouble you,” she agreed, “‘and he’ll 
be back by and by.”’ 

So they did go down to breakfast a little 
later on, and if Emily May was miserable 
and lonely and unhappy she hid it behind 
a proudly lifted head and a calm eye. But 
she watched those about her to see if there 
was any difference in their bearing. They 
seemed, she thought, as curious and as 
interested as they had been before, watch- 
ing her every mouthful, the movement of 
her head, the glance of her eyes. She 
found this pleasant, stimulating; had re- 
covered her composure when presently she 
and Mary left the dining room. 

She paused for a moment at the desk to 
ask again about her trunks. The clerk, 
before replying, handed her a letter, un- 
stamped, addressed to her room. She had 
a momentary thought that this might even 
now be a word from Douglas, and she tore 
it open with a swift movement, only to dis- 
cover that it was instead a bill from the 
hotel covering the charges to her account. 

While she studied it with fixed eyes, 
something cold touching her heart, the 
clerk said in a curious tone, “‘No, the 
trunks have not come. Nothing has been 
heard from them. Where did you say they 
were sent from, Miss Carter?” 

Emily May abstractedly named the hotel 
in Boston, and the clerk made a note upon 


,a pad beside him. 


“We will inquire,”’ he promised. 

Emily May held out the bill toward him. 
“But I’m not leaving yet,” she said. 

He smiled blandly. “‘It is customary to 
present a semiweekly bill,” he said in a 
suave tone. : 

She nodded, fighting for composure. 

“Oh, yes”; and after a moment, said 
steadily, ‘‘Thank you,” and turned, with 
Mary Brant, away toward the elevator and 
their rooms. 

Once there, secure, the door tight locked, 
she gave way for a moment to her appre- 
hension. 

“Do you think Luther told them, 
Mary?” she cried. 

“He wouldn’t till he’d seen you again,” 
Mary assured her. 

“But I know they don’t expect you to 
pay your bills so soon,” Emily May argued. 
“They must have heard something.” 

“You can pay it,’’ Mary reminded her. 
“And that’s all they want of you.” 

“T’ve no money with me, or hardly any,” 
Emily May reminded her. “And I’m not 
sure just how much there is in the bank. 
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There’s one stub I forgot, and only about 
ninety dollars, not counting that at all.” 
She was thinking rapidly. “And I didn’t 
write to Arthur Tuck till Saturday. He 
wouldn’t get the letter till Monday; and 
he’d have to make arrangements, and get 
some somehow; and I told him not to 
hurry, anyway, so maybe he won’t put any 
more in the bank for two or three days.” 

Mary Brant found a way to reassure her. 
‘‘That’s all right,” she said. “‘They’ll have 
to.mail your check to Boston, anyway, 
and by that time the money’Il be there; or 
if it’s not, by the time the bank writes back 
to them here there’ll be money in the bank 
for sure. Send a check down to them, and 
you'll see you’ll hear no more from them, 
Emily May.” 

Emily May had no very clear knowledge 
of banking procedure, and this seemed to 
her a doubtful expedient, but she dared not 
leave the bill unpaid with Luther so omi- 
nously in the foreground. So in the end she 
did as Mary suggested, wrote a check and 
rang for a boy and sent check and bill 
downstairs. With reassuring promptitude 
the bill came back, receipted; and this 
seemed to Emily May to resolve all her 
difficulties, left her thoughts free to revert 
to Douglas again. She was no longer wor- 
ried, but she was the more unhappy be- 
cause she was free from concern. Mary 
Brant urged her to go downstairs, to go for 
a walk, to get into the open air; but Emily 
May would not do this. 

“Luther’ll be coming,’ she reminded 
Mary. “He'll be here before very long, and 
I can’t afford not to see him. I’ve got to 
make him go home. I might as well tell him 
about Uncle Armen’s money, Mary.” 

Mary sniffed. ‘Tell him nothing, if 
you'll take my word,” she advised. “It’s 
no business of his.” 

“He meant to—take care of me,” Emily 
May reminded her gently. ‘He has a terri- 
ble sense of duty, you know.” 

“Let him take care of himself,’ Mary 
Brant insisted. 

“Well, I’ve got to see him anyway,” 
Emily May concluded. So she stayed all 
that morning in her room; and Luther was 
so long in coming that she began to wonder 
whether he had given up and gone back to 
East Harbor, or whether perhaps some- 
thing had happened to him. She felt, with 
Douglas gone, so very much deserted and 
alone that she began to be very anxious to 
see Luther, and she grew more anxious with 
every hour his coming was delayed. 

At luncheon time he had not appeared; 
and she and Mary went bravely down, 
ignoring the glances turned their way. In 
the dining room she saw Jasper, and he 
caught her eye and bowed, but Emily May 
turned away from him with a faint and 
sinking fear of the man behind her calm 
composure. He left the room before she and 
Mary were finished with their luncheon, 
but when they came into the lobby Emily 
May saw him standing by the cigar counter, 
and again he caught her eye. This time, 
however, he did not bow; he merely smiled. 
Emily May found this smile infinitely 
more terrifying; she became afraid of the 
unknown, and this is the most terrible of 
fears. 

But a moment later her fear became con- 
crete, and so more endurable; for the clerk 
left his desk to cross to her side and he 
spoke to her in a low voice. 

“Tf you please,” he said gravely, “‘the 
manager wishes to speak to you.” 

Emily May stood very still, her head a 
little bent, the color draining from her 
cheeks. 

The clerk said quickly, “‘A minor matter, 
Miss Carter.” His tone was reassuring. 
“Just a word, at your convenience.” 

He was, she realized, afraid she was 
about to faint; and she straightened her 
head, smiled grimly. 

“You go upstairs, Mary,” she told the 
old woman. “Where is he?” she asked the 
young man bravely. 

The clerk bowed. ‘‘If it is convenient he 
will come to your room,” he explained. 
“His office is somewhat conspicuous.” 

(Continued on Page 103) 
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tinued from Page 101) 
ily,” Emily May agreed. The 
ed, seemed to swim backward 
her; and the lobby expanded to 
distances, and the floor rocked 
rfeet. Yet she walked steadily 
she elevator; and she and Mary 
e upward the single floor in 
iso came to the door of Emily 
nand fitted the key. As Emily 
the door she saw Jasper come 
stairs and draw toward them 
corridor, and she shuddered and 
side with a movement sug- 
light. 
aid of him,’”’ she whispered to 
t. 
Mary echoed scornfully. 
going to happen to me?” Emily 
“T’m frightened to death, 


woman chanted her invincible 
“Never be afraid of any man, 


ay got some measure of comfort 
th from Mary. before, a little 
anager knocked upon the door. 
Emily May found faintly reas- 
was a mild little person with a 
head and dark hair about his 
the back of his neck; rather a 
tan, with eyes so meshed in 
tt they seemed to twinkle all the 
Brant opened the door for him, 
od, and then came in at Mary’s 
and his manner was most 


ie is Harrod, Miss Carter,” he 
, while Mary, with a final reas- 
‘e at Emily May, disappeared 
er room. 

the manager?”’ Emily May 
e clerk said you wanted to see 


, exactly,’”’ he explained. ‘“‘ You 
rter, you have had trouble with 
, and we try to prevent such 
ippening, try to protect our 
rant to explain that we have 
effort to find them.” 
*e you have,” Emily May 
‘tainly. 
id Mr. Harrod, ‘‘yes, we even 
to your hotel in Boston this 
nake sure the trunks had been 
de made an apologetic gesture. 
,’ he continued, ‘‘that there 
me mistake there. They as- 
had not been registered there 
during the past two weeks.” 
‘eft there Friday morning,” 
yrotested, her feet here on solid 


| us your name was not on the 
said steadily. 
y hesitated, thinking desper- 
was such a kindly little man, 
0 reassuring, that she was not 
fraid of him. 
tember now,”’ she said quickly, 
casual. ‘“‘When I registered 
tk spoke to me as Miss Cotter. 
@made a mistake in the name. 
don’t write very clearly. But 
ily the reason.” 
d nodded briskly. ‘Ah, yes,” 
"Yes, they did tell us that a 
was registered there. But her 
) New York,” he added in a 
2 
y smiled at him. “It really 
mfessed. “That was—just a 
®emed a harmless little man. 
Miss Cotter, then?” 
y shook her head. “No, no, 
Jutter. Emily May Cutter.” 
las though in faint perplexity. 
ve thought of you as Miss 


hink it worth while to correct 
’ May explained, and smiled 
“Tt—amused me.” 

1¢ is in Los Angeles, then?” 
dd, seeking some reply, but 
d explain, he went on 
really a somewhat mys- 
iss Cutter. You must ap- 
Now the matter of your 
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automobile is curious. Your home is in 
New York, or it is in Los Angeles, or it is 
somewhere else; but you arrive in an auto- 
mobile bearing a Massachusetts number 
plate. And next day the automobile drives 
away.’ He paused for a moment, then 
opened his hands as though laying the case 
before her. ‘We have been victimized in 
the past by people who arrived in fine cars 
and then sent the cars away,” he explained. 
“You must appreciate our point of view.” 

Emily May cried, “I bought the ear in 
Boston, so I had it registered there. Mr. 
Riddle knows about that; he saw me buy 
the car. He’ll tell you so.” 

Harrod nodded. “No doubt he would,” 
he agreed, “but unfortunately he checked 
out this morning. And in any case we 
know nothing about Mr. Riddle except that 
he was a very good friend of yours, very 
much in your company. I’m afraid we 
couldn’t blindly take his word in the mat- 
ter.” His tone was apologetic, yet disturb- 
ingly grim. 

“You're not accusing me of lying to you, 
are you?”’ Emily May cried indignantly, 
desperately afraid that he would reply that 
he was doing just that. 

Mr. Harrod, it appeared, was as tactful 
as it is possible for a man to be. 

“Not at all,”’ he assured her. “It is sim- 
ply that you puzzle us. There are so many 
contradictions about you, Miss Cutter. 
I’ve already called your attention to two or 
three. There’s another. We are assured 
that your home is neither in New York nor 
in Los Angeles, but in a town in Maine 
named East Harbor.” 

“T did live there!’’ Emily May told him 
explosively, and her cheeks burned with 
anger at this evidence of Luther’s perfidy. 
“But I never will again. My uncle died 
and left me a great deal of money, and I’ve 
sold my house there and I’m going to live 
somewhere else. New York, perhaps, or 
perhaps Los Angeles. So I’ve a right to 
register from those places if I want to, 
haven’t I?”’ She felt triumphant; this 
was the truth at last, and it seemed inno- 
cent and harmless enough to her. 

“Ah, yes,’’ he exclaimed, and fumbled in 
the pocket of his coat. “Since you speak of 
money, that reminds me. You gave us a 
check this morning for the amount of your 
bill. But as a precautionary measure I 
telephoned to the bank upon which it is 
drawn. They tell me you have insufficient 
funds in your account to cover this check, 
Miss Cutter.” 

“Oh!” said Emily May, and in spite of 
her courage she felt the color drain from her 
cheeks. This little man was more danger- 
ous than he seemed. ‘Oh, but that’s all 
right!’’ 

“Ah? ” 

“You see,” she explained quickly, ‘the 
money will be there by the time the 
check is.”’ 

“Ah? That is poor business, Miss Cut- 
ter.” 

“T know,” she agreed, and she tried 
smiling at him again. But though the little 
man had been consistently kindly of man- 
ner throughout, he was neither less kind 
nor more so after the smile. “But, you 
see,” she explained, “it’s this way. I 
bought the car and paid for it, and that 
took all the money I had in the bank.” 

He seemed faintly puzzled. “ You expect 
more?”’ 

“Why, you see,”’ Emily May went on, 
“T wrote Saturday to Mr. Tuck, the lawyer 
in East Harbor who has charge of my 
money, and told him to put more in the 
bank for me, but he hasn’t had time to do 
it yet. But it will be there in a day or two.” 

Mr. Harrod considered this. “You see, 
Miss, Cutter,’’ he explained, ‘unfortu- 
nately, the impression has gone abroad here 
that you were a person of some—conse- 
quence.” 

She smiled swiftly. “Don’t you think 
I am?” 

He was not in the least confused. ‘I 
confess you seem of consequence to me at 
the moment,” he agreed. ‘At least until 
this matter is adjusted. But others ap- 
pear to have the impression that you are 


a moving-picture actress. I understand 
you have done nothing to give this im- 
pression; nevertheless, it exists. As a re- 
sult, you are—conspicuous. I prefer to 
avoid any notoriety in the matter.” 

“Oh, but I’m not an actress,” Emily 
May assured him. “ Mr. Hillis will tell you 
who I am.” 

“Mr. Hillis?’ 

“He was here to see me last night.’ 

“Ah, yes. Unfortunately he left the 
hotel last evening, giving up his room here.” 
He rose. “Under the circumstances,” he 
suggested, ‘‘I think I must ask you to let 
me make inquiry through more formal 
sources. You will appreciate the need for 
care on our part. I feel sure the matter will 
all be adjusted.” 

“T’m sorry I’m making you so much 
trouble,” Emily May told him. ‘But it’s 
all right, really.” 

He bowed. “Quite so,’ he agreed. 
“You are not planning to leave the hotel 
immediately?” 

“Oh, no,” Emily May replied. “No, I 
like it here very much.” 

“Then the matter can rest for a day or 
two,” he assented. ‘‘So long as you do not 
wish to go away.” 

Emily May had been almost reassured; 
but something in his tone now warned her. 

She cried quickly, “You mean I can’t 
go away if I want to? I must stay here?” 

“We would appreciate it,’”’ he replied. 

Emily May was still grappling with this 
appalling fact that she was in some sort a 
prisoner, while she went with him to the 
door. 

And when she had shut it behind him, 
she leaned against the panels helplessly, her 
knees trembling, flatly terrified. Douglas 
was gone; even Luther had not returned; 
and Mary Brant for all her stout heart was 
no strong ally. Emily May felt herself 
crushingly alone. 
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H™ position was to grow worse in- 
stead of better. When she told Mary 
Brant what Harrod had said, Mary was 
righteously indignant; she advised Emily 
May to pack her bags and leave the hotel 
and let them take what action they chose. 

“They'd be sorry before they were 
through,” she predicted. 

But Emily May had a more level head, 
and a simpler measure seemed to her to be 
to telephone Arthur Tuck. She accord- 
ingly put through a call to East Harbor, 
waiting in increasing impatience, certain 
that as soon as she could talk to Arthur 
everything would be adjusted. 

But Arthur and Dora, it appeared, had 
left on Saturday for a week in Northern 
Maine, beyond the reach of telephones; 
and this intelligence struck Emily May 
crushingly. 

“We'll bein jail by that time,” she told 
Mary Brant, trying to laugh through her 
tears. ‘‘I wonder how it feels to be in jail.” 

Mary Brant was unshaken, as brave as 
ever, but even her assurances began to 
have a hollow sound, and Emily May 
stayed in her room all that afternoon full of 
a curious instinct to cower and hide away 
from everyone. 

A little before dinnertime she had an 
offer of aid, but it was not reassuring; 
rather increased her apprehensions. For 
Jasper knocked upon her door, and when 
Emily May herself ran to open, thinking 
to find Luther there, the man came in while 
she stood still with surprise. He came in 
smilingly; he bowed deferentially; and he 
suggested that Emily May dine with him 
that evening. 

Emily May stood before him trembling, 
her hand across her throat. She shook her 
head. 

“No, no,” she said chokingly. ‘No, I’m 
not going downstairs.” 

“Pardon me,” he urged. ‘I’ve heard 
something of your difficulty. I want to 
offer to help if you will let me.” 

“There’s no difficulty,’”’ she breathlessly 
protested. 

“The matter of your bills,” he suggested. 

“No, no.” 
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He hesitated, made a friendly gesture. 
“You see,” he explained, ‘‘ Mr. Hillis con- 
fided in me.” 

“He’s coming this evening,” she de- 
clared, seizing any weapon to be rid of him. 
‘“‘He will arrange matters.” 

Jasper shook his head. ‘‘He heard from 
some source,” he said suavely, ‘‘of your— 
intimacy with Mr. Riddle. It seems that 
he resented this. He returned to East 
Harbor last night. I happened to drive 
him to the train.” 

“IT believe you told him!” she cried. 

“It’s a fair field,’’ he protested, “‘ Riddle 
has left, young Mr. Hillis has gone home— 
with wings a little singed. But I am glad 
to offer my services, and my purse.” 

Emily May, white and still, looked 
around for Mary Brant; she felt the need 
of an ally. The man was so assured. They 
got rid of him at last, neither of them quite 
knowing how; and when he was gone 
Emily May at first felt like crying, and 
then like laughing, and then like destroying 
something. She would eat no dinner, 
though Mary Brant ordered food sent to 
the room, and herself ate heartily enough, 
while Emily May moved restlessly to and 
fro. 

Then Mr. Harrod called on the telephone 
to say that he had sought to locate Arthur 
Tuck, without success, and he asked whether 
Emily May could suggest anyone else to 
whom he might appeal. 

“T may tell you,” he added, “that we are 
informed Mr. Armen Cutter was not at all 
a wealthy man. You say he left you a great 
deal of money.” 

“Nobody knows that,” she confessed, 
“except the bank.” 

“Ah?” he commented. ‘Well, we will 
get in touch with them in the morning. 
Thank you very much!” 

His politeness began to irk Emily May; 
she snapped the receiver back upon the 
hook without reply. And when a moment 
later the bell rang again she supposed this 
was still Harrod, and ignored it. But it 
rang so insistently that Mary Brant pres- 
ently picked up the instrument and said, 
“‘Hello!”? and then she looked across at 
Emily May and smiled and said trium- 
phantly, “‘Here now!” 

‘““Who is it?’”’ Emily May asked. “Ar- 
thur Tuck?”’ Mary Brant shook her head. 
“Douglas?’”’ Emily May’s voice was leap- 
ing, she had the instrument already eagerly 
in her hand. 

‘Luther,’ Mary Brant told her; and 
poor Emily May’s face fell and her swift de- 
light evaporated, and she said in a dull 
tone into the transmitter, “‘ Hello.” 

“That you, Emily May?” 

<*Yiesve 

“This is Luther.” 

“T know that.” 

“T want to see you, Emily May.” 

She shook her head. ‘“‘There’s no use.” 


“Emily May,” he protested, “I want 
you to come home.” 
“‘T’m never coming home,” said Emily 


May unhappily. 

“You want I should tell them about 
you?” he demanded. 

“Tell them!’”’ Emily May echoed hotly. 
“You have told them!” 

“What?” 

“‘There’s no use in pretending, Luther.”’ 

“‘T never did,’”’ he cried, bewildered. ‘“‘I 
left here last night. A man told me where 
there was a boarding house, and he drove 
me over there, and he said he’d come get 
me today. I been waiting all day for him to 
come, and finally I walked over. It was 
eight miles.” 

““A man?” Emily May echoed, thinking 
swiftly. “Mr. Jasper?” 

“Yes, that’s the one.”’ 

“You told him then,” Emily May said 
bitterly. Luther hesitated; there was con- 
fession in his silence; and Emily May cried, 
“And he’s told them here, Luther! You’ve 
done all the harm you can.” 

““T told him to keep it to himself,’’ Luther 
cried. : 

“He didn’t,’”” Emily May assured him, 
her anger overflowing. ‘‘And he said you’d 
gone home; and he’s been trying to get me 
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to borrow money from him, Luther, and 
making me miserable pestering me.” 

“‘T told him not to tell,”’ Luther repeated, 
as though to himself; and he asked slowly, 
‘He live here, does he, Emily May?” 

Her attention quickened. “Yes.” 

“Say,” said Luther, “I’m going to go 
find him.” 

There was, amazingly, battle in Luther’s 
tones; and Emily May’s eyes danced with 
delight. Slow men, she knew, are hard to 
rouse, but they can still be dangerous. And 
Luther had been known to fight upon occa- 
sion. 

‘““He’s been horrid to me, Luther,” 
cried encouragingly. 

“T’ll go see where he is,”’ Luther told her 
in a lifeless tone strangely like a growl; and 
she heard the receiver click. Swung away 
to face Mary Brant, and stopped in her 
tracks, petrified and still. For Mary was 
wreathed in smiles, and beside her, just 
within the open window, stood Douglas. 
So Emily May was paralyzed, and Douglas 
swept toward her with a leap and caught 
her hands. 

“Emily May! Emily May!” he cried. 
“Come away with me!” 

She stared at him, eyes wide. ‘‘I thought 
you were gone.” 

“T tried to go.” He hesitated, steadying 
himself, smiling down at her with an appeal 


she 


in his eyes. ‘‘Listen, Emily May. We can 
get away. But I want to tell 
you Sey) 


“T thought you’d gone away,” she mur- 
mured, as though still doubting reality. 

“T had trouble with the car,” he ex- 
plained swiftly. ‘And that kept me hung 
up till this afternoon, and I decided to 
come back and maybe just see you for a 
minute in your window here. And I came 
back, and so I heard what’s happened. 
Everyone’s talking about you, Emily May. 
It’s got out somehow.” He laughed with 
swift delight. “‘You’re a scandal and a dis- 
grace, my dear; and I’m so darned glad!” 

She thought angrily that Jasper must 
have whispered the word around, but she 
forgot Jasper in this last word from 
Douglas. 

“Glad!” she exclaimed. 

“T’ve got to tell you, Emily May,” he 
confessed; and then he hesitated and looked 
at Mary Brant; and Mary instantly fled 
into the other room and closed the door be- 
hind her with a slam. 

“T’m not much good, Emily May,’ he 
went on then. ‘“‘You see ” He hesi- 
tated, and his cheeks flamed, and then he 
went boldly on. ‘‘Well,” he said, “you 
know I saw you in Boston.’”’ He flushed 
even more hotly than before. “‘The way 
you looked at me, Emily May, I knew you 
liked me.” 

Emily May said gravely and honestly, 
“T did. But I was mad because you thought 
I was all ugly but my hair.” 

He snatched her two hands, which he still 
held, to his lips, and kissed them swiftly 
between words. 

“Oh, I was a hound,” he cried. “I saw 
you had a lot of money, or seemed to; 
and—I just went out to make a hit with 
you, Emily May. I’d seen you were lovely, 
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then, too; and—well, that’s why I chased 
you up here.” 

“Because I was rich,’’ she murmured. 

“‘Because you were lovely, too,”’ he pro- 
tested. “‘But I was ashamed of myself 
right away, Emily May; for I could see 
you liked me. I'd tried to make you, but 
you liked me before I tried.” 

Abruptly she smiled at him. ‘Don’t 
you like me still,’ she asked, “‘now you 
know I haven’t any money?” 

“That’s the wonderful part of it,” he 
assured her. “I mean I’m glad you 
haven’t.”’ He checked himself, went on. 
“You know, last night,’’ he reminded her, 
‘‘T_meant to ask you to marry me. And 
I couldn’t do it, because by that time I 
liked you too much. So I asked you to 
meet me this morning, and I thought I’d be 
able to do it today. But I stayed awake 
pretty near all night, Emily May. You 
see, I haven’t got a cent. I sell automo- 
biles, and I do all right at it, but I’ve spent 
right along. I can do better, though. I 
can earn more money if there’s someone to 
help me spend it. ’’ He laughed at her 
swiftly. ‘‘I guess you like spending, too, 
don’t you?” he said teasingly. “We'll 
probably always spend every cent we earn, 
Emily May. But—come and spend it 
with me, won’t you?” 

“But why did you go away?” Emily 
May insisted, though her eyes were dancing 
now. 

“Because,” he explained, 
again, ‘‘because, well—well, 
eared for you, Emily May.” 

“But just because you were poor and 
you thought I was rich, that didn’t matter, 
did it?” 

“Tt hadn’t mattered at first.”” He was 
miserable now. ‘“‘That was the reason 
partly, or I thought it was. But after I’d 
set out to—to marry you for your money, 
and then I got to caring for you, why, I 
couldn’t go ahead. Don’t you see?”’ 

She said softly, ‘‘It’s pretty involved.” 
But abruptly she pressed his hand against 
her cheek, and her cheek was warm. 

“But, now!” he cried. “Say, Emily 
May, you can’t imagine how tickled I was 
when I got back here and heard the talk.” 

“About me being a fraud and a cheat and 
all?” 

“Yes, yes, the whole story.” 

“‘T shouldn’t think you’d want to marry 
me now if you didn’t before.” 

He tried to answer that, but he could 
manage no coherent words; only some- 
thing stammeringly, ‘“‘Ah, Emily May!” 

“But I’ll have to go to jail first,” she 
reminded him. 

He shook his head quickly. ‘‘No, you 
won’t. I climbed up on the porch roof 
and into your window. It isn’t high, and 
we'll watch for a chance and jump down 
that way. My car’s down at the road, 
but we can cut across the grounds.” 

“‘They’d come after us, catch us,” 
argued. 

“No, they won’t,”’ he promised. 

“T ought to stay and—go through with 
it,” she hazarded. 

He hesitated. ‘I wish I could pay your 
bill, Emily May,” he said. ‘‘And take you 


and tried 
because I 


she 


away from here right. But 
near broke—had to pay thirty-se 
lars repairs on the car today, at th 
down in the Notch. Bunch of 
there. And I stayed here a da 
and I’ve got just about three ei 
pockets.” 

“T’ve got almost fourteen,” En 
added, ‘‘but that isn’t nearly eno 

“And it would be a rotten busir 
I can’t bear to think of your going 
it all, Emily May. You come ; 
night, and I’ll mail them a che 
Boston. I can get an advance the 
morning. We'll be there by th 
drive all night—there’s a moon- 
married tomorrow. What do y 
Come away with me? ” 

“‘T couldn’t leave Mary here,” 

“We'd wire them the money 
morning. She can stand it till the 
won’t even know you're gone,” 

“T don’t see how you can war 
marry a fraud, Douglas.” 

“‘T’ve been as much of a fraud as 
reminded her. And he was ver 
about it, but her eyes began to d; 
she cried, “‘Hasn’t it been fun!” 

He nodded, chuckling. “We're 
serious people, you and I, Em 
But we can have a lot of fun toge 

Her eyes met his, and they \ 
twinkling, but more softly now. 

“Let’s,”’ she agreed. 

And so a little while after, En 
called Mary Brant and told her 
of affairs; and Mary beamed wit 
and hurried to put some of Emi 
things into her smallest bag. 
meanwhile kept ward near the 
watching for a chance to reach th 

The opportunity came somew 
teriously. From the other side of 
around the corner, a sudden outer 
clamor of voices, the screaming of 
or two. And everyone in sight beg 
that way. Emily May had crowce 
window with Douglas to see, an 
sufficiently alert to perceive th 
thus offered. a: 

“Quick, Emily May,” he criec 
go! hz 

She nodded. 
agreed. 

It was a simple matter enoug) 
Emily May might have been bett 
for it. A long sidewise step to th 
roof; then Douglas lowered he 
hands till her feet caught the ver 
and as she reached the ground he 
beside her, and her bag hit the s 
their feet. In the window abo 
Brant waved to them as they : 
across the sward and among 
toward the road. 

They ran breathlessly and sile 
not till they were in the car ane 
their way did Douglas say at last, 
what happened back there? Wha 
motion was?”’ 

Emily May giggled a little, 
know,” she told him. 

He looked down at her. “You 

“1 think—I’m not sure—but I 
Luther had just found Mr. 4 as 
replied. 


“I’m ready, Dou 


‘ 


And they laughed tocol 
Douglas asked, “‘Can Luther! 

“Oh, Luther’s frightfully sti 
determined, ”’ said Emily May. 

It was miles after that, when I! 
her asleep beside him, that a 
zically, ‘‘ Douglas!” 

“Yes, dear.” MH 

“‘There’s something else I kn 
Emily May softly. J 

“What is it?” | 

“Something you don’t know, | 
in a singsong. 

“Going to tell me?” he 

“Something about me,” 

“Tell me,” he urged. 

But she shook her head 

“No,” she retorted, with 
“No, I shan’t tell you till 
ried. You’re such an awfully 
man!” 


THE END 
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rote, “make him your friend. 
ean always sell a friend. Suppose 
,aferry, andaman falls over. You 
ster him than me,’ and go on read- 
paper. But if a deck hand busts 
‘Mister, your best pal fell over,’ 
zy you're all interest. A man that 
yorked up like that can be sold. 
pur lead give a hoot if you fell over- 


*alm Beach is just about the cheer- 
burg that I saw in Florida. Don’t 
seonception from anything I may 
d under the stress of being a 

it stands to reason that you can’t 
get much of an impression when 
't know anybody to show you 
West Palm Beach has a dandy eat- 
with the best of service, and you 
bsolutely anything you want, and 
anch of good fellows into the bar- 


ou notice that man Eymer that I 
d to you last night in The Lost 
farry?’’ said Abe while he passed 
2 water pursuant to request. This 
lay after I met him. ‘‘What was 
tion to him?” 

emed to be quite a character,” I 


,’ said Abe. “ You’re an analyst, 
dymer is a wonderful character. 
as a string, but playing in hard 
at man has one of the sweetest 
ag propositions in the sovereign 
Florida, and he stands to lose 
\ it where he should make a for- 


20me? ” 

mer. They’ve had a row, and the 
‘sitting down and demanding to 
‘out. He wants thirty thousand 
sh for his share, and he won’t let 
ahead and develop. They’re very 
eed.” 

loesn’t Eymer buy him out, if the 
n is so good—bring a partition 
him out, if necessary?’ 

o’t get the money. Eymer is re- 
‘but he needs what he has for the 
if development.” 

doesn’t he mortgage the prop- 


in’t borrow money on real-estate 
‘down here,’’ said Abe bitterly. 
ant to buy mortgages down here, 
sunce the fact, and you’ll be 
'to death. The big Northern 
‘in a conspiracy against Florida, 
jave the local banks so buffaloed 
‘are putting their money out on 
‘1 Street and are afraid of showing 
rtgage in their statements. This 
eing financed on real money— 
mey and purchase-money mort- 
mer has to get another partner.” 
ebody’s going to buy his partner 


yw,” said Abe, sighing. “A firm 
highbinders is going to put up 
2 thousand for a deed to every 
Tight through the acreage. Ey- 
‘ing in the other five thousand, 
‘much just to get his partner out. 
Zo bunch get half the property, 
nate lot, and Eymer is to do the 
at his own expense. The only 
ing the deal up is that Eymer 
tight to pay them off with 100 
‘Tofit in six months, and they 
u imagine such people, Harry? 
0 pay five thousand dollars for 
se of developing his own prop- 
nen he is to give half the benefit 
‘Opment campaign to these ban- 
is thinking about doing it so he 
| the stuff this season.” 

vhe t you get when you have a 
Said wisely. 

‘said Abe. “Unless it’s a part- 
n Eymer.” 

xd simmered gently at that 
poor empire builder getting 
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squeezed, but it was too hot to talk busi- 
ness, and I said so. 

“It’s warmish,” he admitted, mopping 
his low white brow. “But there is one place 
in Florida where it never gets too hot, and 
that is Key West. Ever been there, Harry? 
Yes, sir, there the climate is really equable, 
never hot, never cold.” 

He thought my head would be cooled by 
the sea air, so we took the ferry across 
Lake Worth to Palm Beach. The ferry is a 
small motor boat; the passengers sit on 
top of the cabin. Lake Worth, by the way, 
is not a lake, not if Doctor Webster knew 
his business, just as the Indian River is not 
a river; these waters are salt coves lying 
along the Florida mainland and partially 
cut off from the ocean by reefs and bars. 
Palm Beach is on an outer bar or peninsula 
about a mile wide. We walked down a lane 
hedged with gaudy flowering shrubs; real 
money is spent on gardening there, and it 
shows up. A gardener can get results any- 
where in Florida if he will fertilize and stick 
to tropical plants; he can grow most North- 
ern plants, too, if he will put his back into it. 
We saw a gardener humped over and haul- 
ing on a plant for all he was worth, and 
I thought he was rooting up poison ivy, but 
Abe looked and said, ‘He is raising roses.”’ 

The sea down there is a remarkable color, 
distinctly bluish, even where the water is 
only afew inches deep; our Northern waters 
have no such coloring. And it’s as warm as 
soup; but that can’t be so good, either for 
the bathing or the breeze. The surf is light. 
I was disappointed in the beach; it was nar- 
row, and of coarse, dark sand. 

There are fish down there though! I’m a 
great fisherman, and I spend a lot of time 
at it around New York. We gave an old 
gentleman ten cents apiece to walk out on 
a dock and watch the boys catching porgies 
and mangrove snappers, and it was a treat 
to me to look over the side and actually see 
fish swimming around down therein schools. 
No fishpounds choking the waters; nosteam 
trawlers and draggers sailing up and down 
and sweeping top and bottom clear of 
everything but sand crabs; no paying fifty 
cents a quart for thirty quarts of shrimp to 
catch a three-pound weakfish, maybe. Just 
look over the side and pick your fish, like 
a lobster in a restaurant window, and 
throw your hook down his throat. I saw 
where I was going to like Florida. 

“Key West is the place for fishing,” said 
Abe, noting my interest. “Catfish and dog- 
fish, angel fish and devilfish and every- 
thing—oh, boy.” 

“Listen, Abe,” I said as we walked back 
to the jitney ferry, “I am much intrigued 
with what you tell me about the plight of 
this poor man, Eymer, in the clutches of 
these Chicago extortionists. It’s too bad 
something cannot be done about it. Can 
you prove to me with facts and figures that 
they will have him sewed up hand and foot 
and that they will skin him alive?” 

“T’m the broker in the matter,’’ he said, 
lowering his voice. ‘And why I am par- 
ticularly sore on them is because they are 
not satisfied with their gouge, but are hold- 
ing me up for half of my commission. I’d 
like to dump them, Harry.” 

“By jingo,”’ I exclaimed, reddening with 
desire, which is step three, “‘we’ll do it. I 
have twenty-five thousand dollars that’s 
rearing to go, Abe. Get me the dope, and 
if it looks good, I will slip into the place of 
these rascals.” 

“T can slip you in,” he said pleasedly. 

“But you have to prove tome that Eymer 
is tied neck and heels,’ I bargained. And 
then I put my arm around his shoulders as 
we sat on the roof of the boat, and said, 
“But seeing that I am doing this as a mat- 
ter of personal friendship for you, Abe, it 
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is understood that I get half of your com- 
mission just the same.’’ 

“Have a heart,” he protested. Then he 
thought, and said, ‘Are you talking about 
taking this with your own money, Harry?” 

“No, it’s syndicate money,” I said. 

“There’s the answer,” he said cheer- 
fully. “‘This property is a steal at twenty- 
five thousand dollars. It would be still a 
very good buy at thirty-five thousand dol- 
lars. Do you get it?” 

“Tell me in your own words,” I said, 
making him commit himself. 

“Why, I will keep the whole commis- 
sion,” he said, gesturing, “and you will 
take your cut out of the syndicate. You 
will buy it at twenty-five thousand and 
pass it to the syndicate at thirty-five thou- 
sand. ‘A ten-thousand-dollar bill for you, 
Harry, and you are still giving them a very 
good thing. There’s no chance for your 
syndicate getting wise. We will provide a 
dummy to buy it from Eymer at twenty- 
five, and then you will buy it openly and 
aboveboard at thirty-five, and ten thou- 
sand dollars will be sunk without trace.’”’ 

“Much obliged,” I said, patting him on 
the back for his cleverness, ‘‘but we won’t 
do it that way. If your proposition stacks 
up, I'll take it for twenty-five thousand in 
the syndicate’s name, and will have half 
of your commission, being a broker myself. 
And the syndicate will know all about it.” 

His suggestion for that sort of under- 
cover work ought to have warned me off 
him, perhaps, but I wasn’t interested in 
him or his ethics but in his proposition. 
That was where I was wrong. You can’t 
afford to deal with a crook, no matter how 
good his proposition is or how sure to be a 
paying thing on the level, because that is 
not the way he does business. Some people 
will insist on pulling snide tricks, even if 
it loses them money, and they would rather 
have a crooked dime than an honest dol- 
lar. That is how their minds work. And 
you do not find a crook training with honest 
people, not often. 

He stalled for a while, and then he said, 
“But if you put it on the basis of old 
friendship, I will let you have it, and dump 
that Chicago bunch.” And he looked 
around him like a man who was about to 
flash a stolen watch, cupped his hands over 
my ear and whispered, ‘‘ Key West.”’ 

“Key West?” I whispered back at him. 

“Sh-h!” he hissed. It was hard to be- 
lieve that the colored fellow or the three 
other passengers would get much out of 
hearing us say, “Key West.’”? They had 
probably heard of the place before; but 
Abe preferred to keep secrecy, and it was 
his deal. 

I met Eymer that evening by appoint- 
ment. He told me the story about the 
balky partner, and he showed me papers 
that bore weight. He showed me a con- 
tract under which, he said, he and his part- 
ner had bought a hundred acres at Key 
West for sixty thousand dollars. He showed 
me a signed contract he had with a na- 
tionally known contracting company to 
put in the streets and improvements, and a 
bank book evidencing a balance to his 
credit of twenty thousand dollars in the 
Floradora Trust Company. 

I went around next morning to the local 
office of the contracting company and was 


told that the contract was on the level and- 


that they were awaiting word to go ahead. 
The Floradora Trust Company, evidently 
a sound and reliable institution, assured me 
that Eymer had the twenty thousand dol- 
lars on deposit. I went back to Eymer and 
dickered with him, and finally agreed to 
take the proposition, paying twenty-five 
thousand dollars for half the property, being 
every alternate lot, if I liked the property 
after seeing it. 

The trust company recommended a local 
lawyer, and I retained him to represent me. 
He drew up an agreement whereby I was 
to get a full covenant and warranty deed 
to half the property, every alternate lot, 
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SHOVELS 


We spent 50 years 
learning to make one 
grade of Shovel 
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0 


oO Red Edges 
<i 14 Foot 


RED EDGE — 


and are still ready for more. 
We sort of hesitate to tell 
that story. But wecanalways 
pass the buck to Messrs. 
Vukoye, the mining contract- 
ors out in Kingman, Arizona. 


‘RED EDGE 


Here’s their letter. Read it 
and laugh—if you want to. 
But we believe it. We’ve 
heard taller tales than that 
about Red Edge. 


“Dear Sirs: 


“You will be pleased to know that 
the two Red Edge Shovels which 
were purchased for use in sinking 
the 114 foot shaft of the Cedar 
Gold & Silver Mines, Inc., were 
used on the entire job, and are 
still in good usable condition. 


“The formation was granite and 
hard durite rock. We think it re- 
markable how these shovels hold 
up and know you will like to hear 
about it.” 


RED EDGE 


The harder the job you have on 
hand, the more confidently we say: 
“Try a Red Edge on it.” 
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| partner; 


| conch is a white native of the Keys. 
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, two hundred and fifty lots out of the total 


of five hundred. I was not to be Eymer’s 
I don’t like partners. By the 
agreement, Eymer was to bear the whole 
cost of development and spend at least 
fifteen thousand dollars in advertising and 
improving before selling a lot or mortgaging 
any part of his two hundred and fifty lots. 
And I gave Eymer the right to buy my lots 
back from me for fifty thousand dollars 
any time within four months. It seemed to 
me that he was nailed tight; but it was his 
own proposition. I’d have driven a harder 
bargain if I could, and always in the way of 
honest business. 

I gave a check for twenty-five thousand 
dollars to the trust company, and wired the 
boys in Thirty-fourth Street that they were 
on. Eymer’s partner turned over a deed to 
the trust company, together with his ab- 
stract, for them to pass on the title. The 
trust officer was to hold everything in es- 
crow until I wired him to hand across the 
check. It was quick action, but that’s 
the way business is done in Florida—on the 
jump. You learn to move fast, after you’ve 
been in Florida forty-eight hours and lis- 
tened to forty-nine hard-luck stories from 
real-estate speculators. ‘“‘I lost over a hun- 
dred thousand dollars on Dixie Highway 
acreage,” is a commonplace opening. “I 
could have bought the stuff for eighteen 
thousand dollars. And while I was think- 
ing about it, somebody else grabbed it and 
resold it in a month for one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand!” 

There was a train at 3:40 a.m. for Key 
West; I gave Abe Morgelt the slip and 
went aboard the sleeper, which was opened 
on the siding at nine p.M. I woke up at half- 
past eight néxt morning, and was telling 
myself that I’d been over the world’s 
smoothest road, when I studied the lay of 
the land outside and saw that we were still 
in West Palm Beach. There was no diner 
attached, and I went out and bought some 
fruit and a newspaper, and came back to 
find my berth folded away. At half-past 
nine the green curtains opposite me parted, 
and a man put out a frowzy head and 
said, “‘Where are we, fellow?” 

I said, ‘‘ West Palm Beach, sir.” 

He snatched a dollar watch from under 
his pillow, saying, ‘““What, are we back 
again already?’’ He huddled his clothes 
onto him, looking up and down for the con- 
ductor, and bolted from the car. He said to 
me through the window, from the ground 
outside, ‘‘I only went for the ride over the 
Keys, and I must have slept through. 
They never come around for my return 
fare!” 

And off he went, tickled silly. The train 
started, so, turning from an advertisement 
of railroad lands in North Dakota, I leafed 
back to the front page and reveled in the 
details of a cold wave that was then hold- 
ing the Northwest in its icy grip. And yet 
I knew perfectly well that when I got back 
on Thirty-fourth Street and felt one of 
those bewhiskered zephyrs from the frozen 
North River, I was going to think very 
kindly of Florida. It’s hard to satisfy some 


| people, and impossible to satisfy the others. 


For instance, there was the Key West 
printer who got on at Miami—a mighty 
nice little chap. He told me he was knock- 


| ing out eighty a week at his trade down on 


the island, and would have money of his 


| own when he had paid off the mortgages on 


the homes of the bookies at Hialeah, the 
jai alai game there being the hole in his 


| budget—and from what he said I judged 
| that Adam and Eve had left the garden of 
| Paradise to hunt for Key West and im- 


prove themselves. 

“Never saw the place until two months 
ago,”’ he ended. “I’m from Nome.” 

*“Alaska?”’ said a conch with envy. A 
“T al- 
ways wanted to go to Alaska, but I could 
never fix to get beyond Jax. I seen snow 
there though. Yes, sir, I seen snow.” 

There was a very nice and friendly at- 


| mosphere in the car as we left the main- 
| land at Everglade and steered for the open 


sea; you’ve been to isolated places, and 
you know how the company draws together 
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when headed for it definitely and no place 
else to go. When I looked down and saw 
the Gulf of Mexico rippling underneath me, 
I felt amiable too; I wanted to forgive 
everybody and be friends; I even felt 
kindly toward the train robber who charged 
me two for a quarter for bananas. What is 
a quarter between men who are crossing 
the ocean at sixty miles an hour and not 
even a life preserver under the seat? That 
train did everlastingly lick it up. 

“Look,” said the printer, showing me a 
good time. “Sharks!” 

“‘Never mind,” I said. What a remark 
to make. 

We made a landfall at two bells in the 
first dogwatch, or, aslandsmen say quaintly, 
at five o’clock in the afternoon; someone on 
the observation decksang out, ‘“‘Key West!” 
And suchit proved to be upon examination. 
I took a taxi to the A. E. F. Hotel, and was 
given a chamber within a stone’s throw of 
the bathroom for two dollars a day. A 
colored fellow took my bag to my room and 
brought me ice water, and I gave him fifty 
cents. Then I said, “‘ George, bring me some 
ginger ale.” And I had a half dollar 
ready—thirty-five cents for the small bot- 
tle and fifteen cents for the darky. He came 
back after ten minutes and began to un- 
load a cargo of bottles from a hamper. 

I said, ““Hold up, George. One is all 
I want.” 

““But you done give me a half, boss,’’ he 
said, “‘and I got ten bottles fo’ that. Save 
the bottles, boss, so I can get my deposit. 
Anything else?”’ 

“Yes,” I said, feeling dizzy. “Bring me 
some spirits of ammonia and a geography.” 

The room was small and hot, but I didn’t 
mind the climate much now, since I wasn’t 
paying for it. Even up in Florida proper 
I had noticed that hotel proprietors and 
taxicabbers and real-estate agents looked 
cool and comfortable. The walls were plain 
wooden boards, and there was a mosquito 
bar over the bed that looked ominous. I 
split a bottle of ginger ale with the red 
ants who were assembled on the table, and 
went out for a look at the town and to hit 
a bread line. 

Key West is one of the few American 
towns that Christopher Columbus would 
stand a chance of recognizing if he made a 
last farewell tour. According to the book 
it had 18,080 people in the year 1890; in 
the year 1920 it had 18,749. I walked all 
over the place in the time I was there, and 
T could never find the main street where the 
stores were, or the financial district, or the 
slums; the streets looked all alike to me, 
running between rows of substantial frame 
residences, each residence painted white 
and standing in its own grounds, with a 
white picket fence in front. The popula- 
tion is largely of Spanish blood and speech — 
the election notices still on the walls were 
printed in Spanish, and the pickaninnies 
playing marbles before the doorsteps gab- 
bled a patois—but there is no Spanish ar- 
chitecture. There are a few sporadic cases, 
in the shape of new real-estate offices, but 
nothing to threaten an epidemic. 

I saw a scattering of fine stores, and 
many dark and picturesque little shops that 
had been built into the sides of residences, 
and they seemed to be all selling the same 
drinks and cigars, no matter what their 


signs stated. This puzzled me; when a man 


goes into a gas station he expects to buy 
gasoline, and he knows they will hand him 
cabbage in a grocery, but there is no gaso- 
line or cabbage in the drinks and cigars of 
Key West. I dropped into a butcher shop 
and asked for the best smoke in the house, 
and the proprietor handed me a long brown 
beauty that smoked like a dream, and col- 
lected a nickel. You can pay more for a 
cigar down there, but you'll get a worse one. 
If you want to pay fifteen dollars a hundred 
for the same five-cent cigars, you can drop 
into a place near the water front and ask 
blushingly for bootleg cigars sneaked in 
from Cuba; the conch will put on a con- 
spiring look, and get you a box from the 
cigar maker next door. ‘“‘Bootleg, si, si! 
Look, no label.’’ And you’re getting very 
good value, even at that. 


After scouting in vain for at 
ida bread line, I went into a b 
restaurant, and studied a bill 
pigeon English. This was a one 
lishment too; it seemed to me 
thing was fifty cents. Fifty cer 
plate of beans or an order of fried y 
was coming high; but fifty cen 
turtle steak, broiled crawfis 
about two pounds each—or o 
huge stone crabs with nippers 
lobster’s, was talking business 
a try at turtle steak and frie 
after unnecessarily exercising 
what I thought was the waite 
tion. He was a Cuban, and 
one speed, and he was neithe 
delighted at my interest in him. 
only two other parties in the 1 


smoked and orated like peopley 
come to pass a quiet evening. 
idea. You can’t hurry those 
foreign to their blood. 

The next morning I hunted up 
that the printer had recommende: 
if I needed transportation. i 
Rick M’Gregor—Rick for Riear¢ 
agine—and I found him sitting i t 
way of his residence by the blue a 
sea. He was sitting with his back 
against one side of his Jorma 
bare feet against the other ] 
if he was working, and he said het 
brought out an antique flivver, an 
me all over the island—no great j j 
the island is only four miles | 
mile wide. He offered to take off hi 
and go in swimming if I would ‘ 
get his gun and go shooting | 
me—the native doves, birds slight 
than robins, are plentiful. I fing 
ceeded in crowding three dollars. 
he said he didn’t like to take 
wouldn’t if he didn’t need it bac 
wouldn’t in any event if I dic 
go fishing with him. He made fr 
of me right away. There’s isolatio 
and the result of a stationary 3 
where everybody went to scho 
My conch in bare feet introdu 
cashier of a local bank, hailing hi 
“Hey, Billy!” 

I located the acreage I’d cong 
It wasn’t on Key West proper, or 

the connection was submerged; 

rather a small island by itself, off 
Stock Island. I had a look at it fro 
Island—there’s a bridge to Stock | 
and it looked plausible. It would | 
to profitable ruin with the rest, ‘itt 
invaded the Keys. I was already | 
and I hated to think of the bee 
but business was business. T 
preparing to run a motor ) 
length of the Keys, and bring . 
of tin-can tourists. 

I could get no accurate idea of 
of property down that way; be 
few transfers. Big prices were asl 
when nobody bought, the owners £ 
were on the right track and raise 
again. They didn’t want to be b 
and their instinct wasright. Rieck M 
for instance, paid fourteen doll: 
for a five-room cottage, ate notl 
delicacies, bought no clothes, ov 
best society, and balanced his bt 
sixty dollars a month. In other 
Florida owners raised prices 11 in 
that people would pay them; dow 
Keys owners raised prices in th 
people would not pay them. __ 

But the boom would come ii 
motor highway wasn’t i. 
of pr aaae indignation, and with 


which Eymer was ign ee 
the avalanche. I wired to 
Trust Company to hand overt 
take the deed. 
And Eymer promptly bega 
stuff. Advertisements appea 
papers announcing the imm 
ment of East Key West M 
(Continued on Page | 


é 


= 
(Continued from Page 110) 
Land and Improvement Company 
syndicate of Northern capitalists. 
‘a week, the American Contracting 
ation was unloading concrete mixers 
rench-digging machine on a siding. 
tors of the local newspapers sought 
, and I gave them interviews to 
he good work along. I admitted 
y syndicate had taken over half of 
, and that we could draw on six of 
yest and most conservative banks in 
ork with combined assets in excess 
-hundred millions of dollars. That 
e; we could draw on those banks to 
extent of our accounts, though we 
aotion of doing so. And then I went 
again with Rick M’Gregor. 
ad a twenty-five-foot motorboat, 
3t unseaworthy craft that ever had 
wudence to sail into the threatening 
‘aCaribbean hurricane. He used to 
tem and stern, to a dock, and even 

sank in the middle. He always 
the engine before he cast off, so that 
ldn’t submerge at once. So long as 
i stayed down we were reasonably 
staying up while the engine ran. He 
3 cooling water from the sea, but not 
; his water intake was inside the 
) that the engine pumped the ship 
riving it ahead. When we needed 
ie took off one of the cylinder heads 
ked out the assorted fishhooks that 
an sucked into the jacket, always 
ig overboard the fish heads and bot- 
that were in there, too, as he liked to 
3 engine in first-class order. 
ye catch fish? Indeed we did, tons 
. We used gobs of crawfish meat for 
ese weren’t our puny Northern craw- 
t were a sort of clawless lobsters, a 
ja half long, and speckled black and 
[let Rick split them and cut them 
T one experience; you know how a 
doubles up? These fellows had no 
yut that was only to draw a stranger 


iis destruction; they had rows of - 


lades along their underbodies, and 
clap their tails against their chests 
lash, and have off a man’s fingers. 
iswrong to go fishing in those waters 
;aguardian. There’s a fish called a 
-again black-and-yellow speckled, 
ross between an East Indian cobra 
mber wolf. You’re sure to hook one 
e things; if you pull him into the 
amp overboard without waiting to 
yur money, and swim for your life. 
quette is to fight him off with a club 
2is trying to swarm up the side and 
vou; he’ll bound about in the boat 
‘p right and left, and take the piece 
h every bite. And we caught bar- 
there’s a nice fish to throw into a 
ien and let them fight it out.. You 
‘swell fish for barracuda and be cut 
done by the line; they hang around 
it and bite the other fish off your 
ind nag you into taking them on. 
‘n ourselves, and unless chivvied by 
y, I wouldn’t put a foot into those 
{on a bet. Florida resorts, even 
n the ocean front, go in strong for 
ked Roman pools and Venetian 
ing holes, and I think it is a wonder- 
1, though I would suggest fencing 
h horse-high and bull-strong. But, 
|many people bathe in open waters 
here, and seem all the better for it; 
that matter, we had a shark scare 
‘New York only ten years ago. 
taught grunts and yellowtail and 
, and I don’t know what all. Rick 
‘hem into a trap alongside and kept 
ie. and sold them in town and 
ew dollars. He pretended that our 
lent was a business one, but he 
ke money and only let me pay 
and the lunch; I learned to be 
the gas and see that it was put 
k; Rick would cast off and 
and miss, for Mexico across the 
never think to sound his tank 
engine stopped sputtering. Ice 
ief care; sometimes it was not to 
and then the soda pop was luke- 
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“Never run out of ice up North, hey, 
Harry?”’ he’said. 

“Lord, no,” [ said patriotically. ‘‘This 
time of year even the poor people have all 
they want of it for nothing.” 

“Oh, you go on,” he said. ‘‘Guess they 
got to pay for delivery, don’t they?” 

“Nota cent,’’ L insisted, coaxing a chunk 
of sleazy crawfish to hold onto my hook. 
“Help themselves. Why, we get so much 
ice and snow and cold for nothing up there 
that we get tired of it and come down here 
for a change.” 

““Notme,’’ hesaid positively. “I wouldn’t 
get tired of it.. I’d just love it. When I’m 
fixed to take it easy, I’m going to buy mea 
pretty lot up North there, and enjoy life. 
Call this place a winter resort—I was talk- 
ing to Billy Johnson, and he says, ‘Key 
West is the coming winter resort.’ I says, 
‘How can it be a winter resort when it 
ain’t got no winter, Billy? Answer me 
that.’”’ 

“Youw’re a man of logic, Rick,” I said. 
“Buy your ticket through to Lake Placid or 
Quebec, and you'll find winter resorts where 
they have winter.” 

But he had suggested again a vague 
thought that was in my mind, and I groped 
for it during the five or six weeks I spent in 
Key West resting and spelling Rick in 


-turning over his engine to keep us off the 


clammy bottom of that sapphire sea. 
Well, the American Contracting Cor- 
poration had freighted its apparatus out to 
East Key West, being our island, and had 
surveyed and staked and begun to throw 
dirt, and I was still talking loyally about 
the amount of money my syndicate had, 
but without promising to spend any of it, 
when we both got an unpleasant surprise. 
It was in the shape of prominent advertise- 
ments in the Key West papers announcing 


. that Eymer’s half of the lots was going to be 


sold off at auction at twelve o’clock noon on 
a day certain and within forty-eight hours 
of the instant then present. 

His right, title and interest in them were 
going to be sold under execution of a judg- 
ment against him for seventy-five thousand 
dollars. This judgment had been filed in 
St. John’s County, which was why my 
lawyer hadn’t heard about it, and it was 
now docketed in Monroe County so that 
Eymer’s property in that county could be 
seized and sold under it. 

There was an interview with Eymer 
wherein he said he was much pained to 
have to abandon his design to develop 
East Key West Mansions, but that the big 
Northern syndicate could be absolutely re- 
lied on to go ahead with the work, and that 
he would advise everybody to go to the 
auction and buy lots so as to ride in on the 
boom when the big Northern syndicate rep- 
resented by Mr. Harry Snowber put up the 
necessary money. He pointed out shrewdly 
that the big New York syndicate was ir- 
remediably hooked and couldn’t improve 
its property without improving the adjoin- 
ing lots. 

I got hold of the contracting company’s 
local superintendent, and found that he 
had already communicated with West Palm 
Beach, and had been told to stop work and 
that Eymer hadn’t paid a dollar yet on the 
contract. I got my lawyer on the long dis- 
tance and asked him where I was. 

“T heard about it from the contractors,” 
he said. “It looks as though you're stuck, 
both of you. I find that Eymer’s bank ac- 
count here has been checked out, so we 
can’t attach that. And we can’t stop the 
sale for any time, unless we can show 
there’s something collusive or fraudulent 
about that judgment—it was for a defi- 
ciency under a mortgage foreclosed on an 
operation of Eymer’s near Jacksonville. 

“T have a shrewd suspicion,’ he went on, 
“that Eymer is in cahoots with that judg- 
ment creditor; the judgment creditor is 
possibly only a dummy for Eymer, and 
Eymer uses that judgment .to wipe out 
equities when he finds it convenient. But 
that’s a mighty difficult thing to prove. 
Are you quite sure that Eymer paid sixty 
thousand dollars for that property orig- 
inally, and that it wasn’t only a wash 
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sale? Do you want me to go ahead and 
attack the lien of that judgment? I can 
stop the sale for a few days, but you may 
have to put up a substantial bond.” 

“‘T’ll mull it over,” I said, “and let you 
know.” 

We were in a pretty fix—the contractor 
and my syndicate. We had gone ahead and 
boomed the value of Eymer’s property, and 
now he had slid out and transferred the 
benefit to this judgment creditor, who was 
perhaps none other than himself. I knew 
men in New York who kept big judgments 
alive, so that they could be officially wiped 
out when that suited them, but I hadn’t ex- 
pected to find such a foxy game in Florida. 
I was ashamed of myself for having been 
caught. I’d have to make good to the boys 
in Thirty-fourth Street, and take the whole 
loss. Well, I could stand it. 

But I’d gladly lose as much again to put 
a crimp in Mr. Eymer’s game. I took my 
head in my hands and pondered the angles. 
How could I thoroughly knock the value 
of Eymer’s property without sinking my- 


self at the same time? A mere announce- | 


ment that my syndicate would not proceed 


with the improvements wouldn’t weigh | 


much. 


I got a flash after a couple of hours of | 


harder thinking than I’d take wages for, 
and I hustled around to see my friend 
Dewitt, the printer. I gave his shop an or- 
der for five hundred throw-aways, being 
copies of a sales map of my Westchester 
County summer resort. Then I saw the 
advertising managers of the local newspa- 
pers. On the morning of the proposed 
auction, the following notice looked Key 
West readers in the eye: 


Boom! Boom! 
—Where— 
COLD COMFORT, NEW YORK 


Ride it! Ride it! 
—How— 


PUBLIC AUCTION TODAY 
11 A.M. at Fleming St. 
Auction Rooms 


Souvenirs! Souvenirs! 
—What— 
Every purchaser of lot at 
COLD COMFORT 
given free and clear lot at 
EAST KEY WEST MANSIONS! 
Free! Free! 


If that didn’t throw cold water on 
Eymer’s auction, I didn’t know what would. 
I would cut heavily into the demand for 
Eymer’s lots, or exhaust it, and still pre- 
serve the attitude of considering them 
worthless. Seeing that my Cold Comfort 
lots stood me only four dollars and a half 
each, with the roadbeds of the proposed 
streets left out, I couldn’t go far wrong. 
We'd see who'd steal whose thunder now. 

Much public interest had been aroused, 
and-we had a fine attendance. It was a 
warm day for Key West in January, about 
eighty-five degrees in the shade, but it must 
have been well over ninety in the crowded 
auction room, and we all sweltered. I said 
a few words descriptive of my Cold Com- 
fort lots before the auctioneer started the 
ball. 

I said, “Friends, these lots we’re offering 
you today are unimproved, just as are the 
lots over there at East Key West Man- 
sions that we’re going to give away for 
souvenirs. Their value is at present mostly 
speculative, but I want you to envisage the 
property as the wonderful summer resort 
it will be some day if it is built up. 

“Tf you will look at your sales maps you 
will see in the center of the development 
a beautiful lake of two acres; every lot 
buyer will have riparian rights in that lake, 
for bathing, for fishing, for boating and all 
aquatic sports. The home sites are on the 
sides of flowery hills, hundreds of feet high, 


and when our peerless New York sun gets | 


shining in all its golden splendor the tem- 
perature often goes over a hundred de- 
grees in the shade. You will find it every 
bit as hot as Key West in the summer- 
time; we guarantee climate all year 


SHAVING edge, to be 
perfect, must be hollow 
ground; and a blade, to be 
hollow ground, must be 
heavier. You can see that 
the Ever-Ready Blade (A) 
is staunch in cross-section, 
that it is reinforced with a 
metal backbone, and that 
it provides ample steel for 
hollow grinding to a su- 
per-keen and durable edge. 
Contrast its sturdy cross- 
section, shown above, with 
that of anordinary “wafer” 
blade! (B) 

Ever-Ready blades give 
perfect shaves, and retain 
their keenness longer, be- 
cause of the modern prin- 
ciples on which they are 
built. Buy an Ever-Ready 
Razor and a package of 
these remarkable blades 
—and see what real pleas- 
ure they give you! 


Ever-Ready Razors and Blades 
are sold everywhere 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CORPORATION 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ever-Ready 
Blades 
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National Sl This Week. 
The Nationa O9GT Tera 


“HE who has gets.”’ The outward expression 

of prosperity and success attracts more of 
the same as surely as decoy ducks attract their 
wild brothers. The successful business man 
may be found in the shabby, old-fashioned 
office, but shabbiness is too often the Indian 
sign hung on lack of ability. 


Is there any good reason why the business man 
should handicap himself by neglecting the 
appearance of his office? Give a thought to 
your office this week. 


Look for the displays of Sikes Office Easy 
Chairs that Sikes dealers are making. Notice 
how Sikes Office Easy Chairs add to the im- 
pressiveness of any office by their air of quiet 
but unmistakable elegance. They are dignified 
without heaviness. Their lines and finish de- 
light the eye as their comfort and ease delight 
the body. By their appearance they promote 
respect and self-respect. By their comfort 
they promote office efficiency. 


Make a Memo. 
of It 


Let the Sikes dealer give you an estimate on 
equipping your office. The reasonable figure 
he will quote may well come as an agreeable 
surprise to the mind already impressed by the 
beauty of Sikes Office Easy Chairs. 


SIKES COMPANY S8aeyocers PHILADELPHIA 
March 22nd to 27th is 


In Buffalo, a Sikes factory is devoted exclusively to the making of quality chairs for the home 
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round. . If you gentlemen will stand 
out of the doorway there, we may get a 
breath of cool air in here. . Cold 
Comfort is only forty-five miles from New 
York, which is the largest development on 
the continent, with hundreds of miles of 
streets and white-way lighting, a twenty- 
five-thousand-dollar mayor and a fifty- 
million-dollar university, a billion-dollar 
building program, and a record for heat 
prostrations that causes it to be known as 
the only Northern tropics.” 

“Offering lot Number Eighteen at Cold 
Comfort,” said the auctioneer while I stood 
down to mop my dripping brow. ‘‘ What 
am I bid? With this lot will be given away 
free lot Number Two at East Key West 
Mansions. What am I bid?” 

“Twenty dollars,’’ said a prospect. 

ebhirty.”4 

“Thirty-five.” 

“Thirty-five dollars,’”’ said the auction- 
eer. ‘‘Who’ll make it a hundred? These 
lots should sell for a hundred dollars apiece, 
folks! Who'll give me seventy-five? Fifty? 
Forty dollars, forty dollars—who’ll make 
it forty?” 

“Thirty-five dollars an’ a half,”’ came the 
offer after a painful pause. And I saw that 
my auction was going to net me a very 
substantial loss. 

“Thirty-five and a half!’’ bawled the 
auctioneer. ‘“‘Going! Thirty-five and a 
half once, thirty-five and a half twice— 
for the third and last time ——”’ 

“Mr. Roberts,’”’ said a voice, speaking 
from the crowd to the auctioneer, “‘ before 
you take, by false representations, the 
money of these people, many of whom may 
never have been North, will you tell them 
whether there are bathing and aquatic 
sports in that lake that the other gentle- 
man spoke of, at this time of year? The 
gentleman spoke of an all-year-round cli- 
mate.” 

“Mr. Snowber will answer that,’ said 
the auctioneer. 

“Well, certainly, gentlemen,’ I said, 
coughing, ‘‘the climate at Cold Comfort 
changes from season to season, affording 
unsurpassed variety. There’s no denying 
that the lake in question is frozen stiff just 
now. The aquatic sport I had in mind was 
skating or hockey.” 

What confused me for the moment was 
that the fellow who had put in his oar was 
none other than my old friend Abe Mor- 
gelt. He was evidently down to watch out 
for Eymer’s interests. He pretended not to 
recognize me, but I resolved to meet him 
and take the liberty of kicking him on the 
shin. 

““That’s all I wished to know,” said Abe, 
smiling cheerfully. 

“Thirty-five and a half,’”’ resumed the 
auctioneer. ‘‘Who’ll say forty?” 

“Fifty,” came a bid. 

“Seventy-five.” 

“Wighty!”’ 

“A moment, please,’ interrupted Abe 
Morgelt again, frowning at the last bidder. 
“T don’t think some of these people quite 
understand what they’re bidding for. Mr. 
Snowber, if that’s the gentleman’s name, 
spoke of green hills and flowers and such. 
Will he take his affidavit that there’s a 
green hill or flower within a hundred miles 
of these lots? We want the truth here.” 

“T was speaking figuratively,” I said, 
blushing. ‘“ My last advices are that there 
is a foot of snow on those hills. I was think- 
ing more of the tobogganing and bob- 
sledding on those towering hills, and the 
green of the pines and the red-cheeked girls’ 
sweaters, and all that sort of thing. The 
laughing children building snow houses and 
snow men, and so on, if you follow me.” 

It was an awful lame alibi; I resolved to 
kick both of Abe’s shins and give him reason 
to grin. 

“T have eighty, if the bid stands,” said 
the auctioneer. 

“One hundred!’’ came in a new bidder. 

And then I got a thrill and an intimation 
of how things stood when someone said 
“One hundred and fifty.” 

“T hate to persist,” piped up Abe Mor- 
gelt with not a little bewilderment in his 
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tone. ‘“‘But do these people rea] 
stand ——” 4 
I stepped up on the rostrum. _ 
“Friends,” I said, “I must apologiz 
a slip of the tongue I made a while 
when I spoke of Cold Comfort as a suy 
resort. It’s a winter resort, and the y 
is that we have real winter there and p| 
of it. As a certain citizen of Key | 
remarked to me lately, ‘What's a wi 
resort without winter?’ ‘ 
“Why, friends, we’re just beginnin 
discover winter in this country, but it 
been known and valued in Europe for | 
dreds of years. We have nothing as y 
compare with St. Moritz or Davos, w 
thousands of people go for health and p 
ure, and pay Florida prices too. We'll) 
such places, and bigger and better; y 
got the men, we’ve got the hills, we’y; 
the money, too, to adapt the words o| 
poet. Now’s your time to get in on 
ground floor. te 
“T’ll tell you what I’ll do with you: , 
body who buys a lot and puts up a hou: 
it, I’ll rent it from him for the summer 
pay him 6 per cent net on his money. 
can go up there and enjoy real w 
weather for a couple of weeks or mont 
the season, and still take out a profi 
your investment. Now, Mr. Robert 


-you’ll hold up proceedings for ten mir 


I’ll skip down to the hotel and bring 
some winter views of Cold Comfort sot 
people can see what they’re buying. } 
obliged, Mr. Morgelt, for steering merig 
Well, sir, that lot went for four hun 
and eighty dollars. Such was the ent! 
asm aroused in that steaming room bj 
pictures and word paintings of ice and; 
in more than commercial quantities 
we sold one hundred and ten lots for a 
price of forty-seven thousand dollars. 
other words, we had the bulk of our 
properties left, after taking in twelve t 
sand dollars more than both had eos 
And there was better to come. Abe! 
gelt had beaten it out to get somebod 
the long distance—I could have told hi 
would have some wait—and there wz 
one to protect Eymer’s lots when they 
put up under the execution. No one 
ing to give snowballs away with them, 
didn’t raise a bid when offered singly, 
I finally grabbed the whole bunch > 
lump bid of two thousand dollars. I 
say here that my suspicions of Eymer 
confirmed later, and I believe that thej 
ment against him was collusive. 
I’ve talked to many Florida real-e 
dealers about my experience with 
Comfort and East Key West Mans 
and they all agree that the people were 
buying the Florida lots, and were té 
the Cold Comfort lots for nothing. T 
something that can never be demonsti 
or disproved, but I’m laying out a 
paign now that will show something. 
I propose to sell East Key West Mai 
lots only in New York and in the de: 
winter, when people have reason to a] 
ciate a hot climate; and I shall retail 
Comfort in Florida in the summer. 
I’m betting I’ll cash in big on the ac 
tising the tropical newspapers give 
frozen North. Cold is a luxury downt 
and the American people of those p 
with the wonderful new wealth that 
come to them, and their modern tran: 
tation, are going to move up North i 
winter and get their share. Give mea 
with a case of prickly heat, and he’ 
prospect for Cold Comfort; it’s no use 
ing to sell snow fields to a man who 
wants enough of the stuff to rub his 
and save it. East Key West Mansion 
his, and it can’t come too hot. : 
As for me, I propose to go with thes 
lows hereafter, farthest south, K 
ward ho! I’m sold on the Keys. 
life’s ambition now to bring in 
down there, bring it in big; and 
get that over-sea highway thro 
boom will be a fact, and you'll se 
gold rush. Yes, that will be a gre 
the Keys, and I look forward t 
satisfaction. I can always find somev 
else to live. 4 
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— Something to remember 


AVE the old roof. So long as its timbers are 
sound, re-roof with Johns-Manville Asbestos 
Shingles right over the old worn-out shingles. 


Then it becomes a roof that will stand in de- 
fiance to the elements long after the new roof 
across the street gives up and asks for replace- 
ment. It will fight against weather, time and 
even fire. You will never need to re-roof again. 


Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles are literally 
rigid, unbending slabs of rock—not to be con- 
fused with “flexible” shingles. They actually 
toughen with age and scorn the need of repairs 
or replacements. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE Inc., 292 Madison Ave., at 41st St., N. Y. C. 
Branches in all Large Cities 


For Canada: Canadian Johns-Manville Co., Ltd., Toronto 


ntil you'Re-roof for the last Time 
with. 
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ASBESTOS SHINGLES 
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What Kind of Asbestos Roofing 
This chart will help you decide 


Kind of Building 


Type of Asbestos 
Roofing 


Brand or Trade 
Name 


Small buildings 


Dwellings 
$3,000-$7,000 


Dwellings 
$7,000-$25,000 


Dwellings 
$25,000 upwards 


Factories, shops and 
mills—monitor and 
sawtooth roofs* 


Flat roofs— 
all buildings* 


Skeleton frame build- 
ings—standard or ex- 
cessive temperature 
or condensation 
conditions* 


Slate surfaced 
asbestos ready roofing 
or hexagonal 

asbestos shingles 


Hexagonal asbestos 
shingles 


Hexagonal or rectan- 
gular asbestos shingles 


Rigid asbestos 
shingles—rectangular 


Asbestos ready 
roofing or 
asbestos built-up 
roofing 


Asbestos built-up 
roofing 


Corrugated asbestos 
roofing 


Flexstone roofing 
No, 70 rigid 
asbestos shingles— 
appropriate colors 


No. 70 rigid 
asbestos shingles— 
appropriate colors 


No. 70 rigid 
asbestos shingles 
or colorblende— 
appropriate colors 


Rough texture 
colorblende—five- 
tone, brown with or 
without red or gray 
accidentals 


Johns-Manville 
Asbestos Ready 

or Asbestos Built-up 
Roofing 


Johns-Manville Asbes- 


tos Built-up Roofing 


Johns-Manville 
Transite Corrugated 
Asbestos Roofing 
and Siding 


*Note—Industrial buildings call for 


expert advice 


A roofing expert is available at all Johns-Manville Branches 


Re-roof 
for the 


last time 


When re-roofing an old house, you can lay 
either hexagonal or rectangular asbestos shingles 


right over the old roof. 


This saves tearing off 


the old shingles which remain in place to in- 
sulate your home against heat and cold. 


and its allied products 


INSULATION 
BRAKE LININGS 
ROOFINGS 
PACKINGS 
CEMENTS 


FIRE 
PREVENTION 
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have sworn, there was relief in his look, 
satisfaction, almost, in his voice. 

“So soon, sir?” 

“Well, this is the fifth day since my ar- 
rival. And as there’s no news yet of Mr. 
Almodham, and you say he may very well 
have forgotten all about my coming M 

“Oh, I don’t say that, sir; not forgotten! 
Only, when one of those old piles of stones 
takes ’old of him, he does forget about the 
time, sir. That’s what I meant. The days 
drift by—'e’s in a dream. Very likely he 
thinks you’re just due now, sir.’’ A small, 
thin smile sharpened the lusterless gravity 
of Gosling’s features. Medford had never 
before seen him smile. 

“Oh, understand. But still ” Med- 
ford paused. Through the spell of inertia 
laid on him by the drowsy place and its 
easeful comforts his instinct of alertness 
was struggling back. “It’s odd ——” 

““What’s odd?’’ Gosling unexpectedly 
echoed, setting the dried dates and figs on 
the table. 

“‘Wyverything,” said Medford. 

He leaned back in his chair and glanced 
up through the arch at the lofty sky from 
which noon was pouring down in cataracts 
of blue and gold. Almodham was out there 
somewhere under that canopy .of flame, 
perhaps, as the servant said, absorbed in 
his dream. The land was full of spells. 

“Coffee, sir?’’ Gosling reminded him. 
Medford took it. 

“Tt’s odd that you say you don’t trust 
any of these fellows—these Arabs—and yet 
that you don’t seem to feel worried at Mr. 
Almodham’s being off, God knows where, 
all alone with them.” 

Gosling received this attentively, impar- 
tially; he undoubtedly saw the point. “Well, 
sir, no—you wouldn’t understand. It’s the 
very thing that can’t be taught, when to 
trust em and when not. It’s ’ow their inter- 
ests lie, of course, sir; and their religion, as 
they call it.’”” His contempt was unlimited. 
‘But even to begin to understand why I’m 
not worried about Mr. Almodham, you’d 
’ave to ’ave lived among them, sir, and 
you’d ’ave to speak their language.” 

But I ”’ Medford began. He pulled 
himself up short and bent above his coffee. 

HOMIES Slits 

“But I’ve traveled among them more or 
less.”’ 

“Oh, traveled!’’ Even Gosling’s intona- 
tion could hardly conciliate respect with 
derision in his reception of this artless boast. 

“This makes the fifth day, though,” 
Medford continued argumentatively. The 
midday heat lay heavy even on the shade 
of the court, and the sinews of his will were 
weakening. 

“Oh, I can understand, sir, a gentleman 
like you ’aving other engagements—being 
pressed for time, as it were,’’ Gosling rea- 
sonably conceded. 

He cleared the table, committed its 
freight to a pair of Arab arms that just 
showed and vanished, and finally took him- 
self off while Medford sank into the divan. 
A land of dreams 

The afternoon hung over the place like a 
great velarium of cloth of gold, stretched 
across the battlements and drooping down 
in ever-slacker folds upon the heavy-headed 
palms. When at length the gold turned to 
violet, and the west to a bow of crystal 
clasping the dark sands, Medford shook off 
his languor and wandered out. But this 
time, instead of mounting to the roof, he 
took another direction. He was surprised 
to find how little he knew of the place after 
five days of loitering and waiting. Perhaps 
this was to be his last evening alone in it. 
He passed out of the court by a vaulted 
stone passage which led to another walled 
inclosure. At his approach two or three 
Arabs who had been squatting there rose 
and melted out of sight. It was as if the 
solid masonry had received them. Beyond, 

Medford heard a stamping of hoofs, the 
stir of a stable at nightfall. He went under 
another archway and found himself among 
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horses and mules. In the fading light an 
Arab was rubbing down one of the horses, 
a powerful young chestnut. He, too, seemed 
about to vanish, but Medford caught him 
by the sleeve. 

“Go on with your work,’ he said in 
Arabic. 

The man, who was young and muscular, 
with a lean, beaked Bedouin face, stopped 
and looked at him. 

“T didn’t know Your Excellency spoke 
our language.” 

“Oh, yes,’”’ said Medford. 

The man was silent, one hand on the 
horse’s restless neck, the other thrust into 
his woolen girdle. He and Medford ex- 
amined each other in the faint light. 

“Ts that the horse that’s lame?”’ Med- 
ford asked. 

““Lame?’’ The Arab’s eyes ran down the 
animal’s legs. ‘‘Oh, yes; lame,” he an- 
swered vaguely. 

Medford stooped and felt the horse’s 
knees and fetlocks. ‘‘He seems. pretty fit. 
Couldn’t he carry me for a canter this eve- 
ning if I felt like it?” 

The Arab considered; he was evidently 
perplexed by the weight of responsibility 
which the question placed on him. 

“Your Excellency would like to go for a 
ride this evening?” 

“Oh, just a fancy. I might or I might 
not.”’ Medford lit a cigarette and. offered 
one to the groom, whose white teeth 
flashed his gratification. Over the shared 
match they drew nearer and the Arab’s 
diffidence seemed to lessen. 

“Ts this one of Mr. Almodham’s own 
mounts?” Medford asked. 

“Yes, sir. It’s his favorite,” said the 
groom, his hand passing proudly down the 
horse’s bright shoulder. 

“His favorite? Yet he didn’t take him 
on this long expedition?” 

The Arab fell silent and stared at the 
ground. 

““Weren’t you surprised at that?”” Med- 
ford queried. The man’s gesture declared 
that it was not his business to be surprised. 

The two remained without speaking 
while the quick blue night descended. 

At length Medford said carelessly, 
““Where do you suppose your master is at 
this moment?”’ 

The moon, unperceived in the radiant 
fall of day, had now suddenly possessed of 
the world and a broad white beam lay full 
on the Arab’s white smock, his brown face 
and the turban of camel’s hair knotted 
above it. His agitated eyeballs glistened 
like jewels. 

“Tf Allah would vouchsafe to let us 
know!” 

“But you suppose he’s safe enough, don’t 
you? You don’t think it’s necessary yet 
for a party to go out in search of him?” 

The Arab appeared to ponder this deeply. 
The question must have taken him by sur- 
prise. He flung a brown arm about the 
horse’s neck and continued to scrutinize 
the stones of the court. 

““When the master is away Mr. Gosling 
is our master.” 

‘And he doesn’t think it necessary?” 

The Arab signed: ‘‘ Not yet.” 

“But if Mr. Almodham were away much 
longer 4 

The man was again silent, and Medford 
continued: ‘‘You’re the head groom, I 
suppose?”’ 

“Yes, Excellency.” 

There was another pause. Medford half 
turned away; then, over his shoulder: ‘‘I 
suppose you know the direction Mr. Almod- 
ham took? The place he’s gone to?” 

“Oh, assuredly, Excellency.” 

“Then you and I are going to ride after 
him. Be ready an hour before daylight. 
Say nothing to anyone—Mr. Gosling or 
anybody else. We two ought to be able to 
find him without other help.” 

The Arab’s face was all a responsive 
flash of eyes and teeth. ‘‘Oh, sir, I under- 
take that you and my master shall meet 


before tomorrow night. 
know of it.’’ 

“‘He’s as anxious about Almodham as I 
am,” Medford thought; and a sudden un- 
expected shiver ran down his back. 

“All right. Be ready,” he said. He 
strolled back and found the court empty 
of life, but fantastically peopled by palms 
of beaten silver and a marble fig tree. 

“ Afterall,” he thought irrelevantly, “I’m 
glad I didn’t tell Gosling that I speak 
Arabic.” 

He sat down and waited till Gosling, ap- 
proaching from the living room, cere- 
moniously announced for the fifth time 
that dinner was served. 


And none shall 
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NY eee sat up in bed with the jerk 
which resembles no other. Someone 
was in his room; the fact reached him not 
by sight or sound—for the moon had set, 
and the silence of the night was complete— 
but by a peculiar faint disturbance of the 
invisible currents that inclose us. 

He was awake in an instant, caught up 
his electric hand lamp and flashed it into 
two astonished eyes. Gosling stood above 
the bed. 

“Mr. Almodham—he’s back?” 
ford exclaimed. 

“No, sir, he’s not back.’”’ Gosling spoke 
in low controlled tones. His extreme self- 
possession gave Medford a sense of dan- 
ger—he couldn’t say why, or of what na- 
ture. But he sat upright, looking hard at 
the man. 

“Then what’s the matter?” 

“Well, sir, you might have told me you 
talk Arabic’’—Gosling’s tone was now 
wistfully reproachful—“before you got 
’obnobbing with that Selim. Making 
randy-vyoos with ’im by night in the 
desert.”’ 

Medford reached for his matches and lit 
the candle by the bed. He did not know 
whether to kick Gosling out of the room or 
to listen to what the man had to say; but a 
quick movement of curiosity made him 
determine on the latter course. 

“Such folly! First I thought I’d lock 
youin. Imight’ave.” Gosling drew a key 
from his pocket and held it up. “Or again 
I might ’ave let you go. Easier than not. 
But there was Wembley.” 

““Wembley?’’ Medford echoed. He be- 
gan to think the man was going mad. One 
might, so conceivably, in that place of post- 
ponements and enchantments! He won- 
dered whether Almodham himself were not 
a little mad—if, indeed, Almodham were 
still in a world where such a fate is possible. 

“Wembley. You promised to get Mr. 
Almodham to give me an ’oliday—to let me 
go back to England in time for a look at 
Wembley. Every man ’as ’is fancies, ’asn’t 
’e, sir? And that’s mine. I’ve told Mr. 
Almodham so, agine and agine. He’d never 
listen, or only make believe to; say, ‘We’H 
see, now Gosling, we'll see’; and no 
more ’eard of it. But you was different, 
sir. You said it, and I knew you meant it— 
about my ’oliday. So I’m going to lock 
you in,” 

Gosling spoke composedly, but with an 
under thrill of emotion in his queer Medi- 
terranean-cockney voice. 

“Lock me in?” 

“Prevent you somehow from going off 
with that murderer. You don’t suppose 
you’d ever ’ave come back alive from that 
ride, do you?”’ 

A slow shiver ran over Medford, as it had 
the evening before when he had said to him- 
self that the Arab was as anxious as he was 
about Almodham. He gave a slight laugh. 

“T don’t know what you're talking about. 
But youre not going to lock me in.” 

The effect of this was unexpected. Gos- 
ling’s face was drawn up into a convulsive 
grimace and two tears rose to his pale eye- 
lashes and ran down his cheeks. 

“You don’t trust me after all,’”’ he said 
plaintively. ° 


Med- 


Medford leaned on his p 
sidered. Nothing as queer hai 
happened to him. The fellow loo 
ridiculous enough to laugh at; 
were certainly not simulated, — 
weeping for Almodham, already 
for Medford, about to be “-_ 
same grave? 

“T should trust you at once,” § 
ford suddenly, * ‘if you'd tell me w 
master is.’ 

Gosling’ s face resumed its usua 
expression, though the trace of 
still glittered on it. 

“T can’t do that, sir.” 

“Ah, I thought so!” a 

““Because—’ow do I know?” — 

Medford thrust a leg out of } 
hand, under the blanket, lay 0 
volver. a 


“Well, you may go now. Pu 
down on the table first. The 
try to do anything to interfere 
plans. If you do I’ll shoot you,” 
concisely. 

“Oh, no, you wouldn’t shoot 
subject. It makes such a fuss. Ni 
care—I’ve often thought of F doi 
self. Sometimes in the siroce 
That don’t scare me. And you s 

Medford was on his feet noy 
volver visible. Gosling eyed a 
ence. 

“Then you do know where M 
ham is? And you're determin 
shan’t find out?’’ Medford eal 

“‘Selim’s determined,” said 

“and all the others are. They all 
out of the way. That’s why! re 
to their quarters—done all fl 
you myself. Now will you 
God’s sake, sir! The ret D 
going through to the coast th 1 ~ 
morrow. Join it, sir—it’s- 
way! I darsn’t let you go with 
men, not even if you was to sv 
ride straight for the coast — 
ness be.” 

“This business? What a 

“This worrying about where 
ham is, sir. Not that there’s a 
worry about. The men all know 
the plain fact is they’ve stolen s¢ 
from his box, sir, since he’s beer 
if I hadn’t winked at it they’d 
me; and all they want is to get’ 
out after ’im, and put you safe a: 
a ’eap of sand somewhere off t! 
trails. Easy job. There. Tha’ 
My word, it is.’ . 

There was a long silence. it 
candlelight the two men stood 
each other. Medford’s vie | 
lect themselves as the sense ot }) 
in on him. His mind reached! 
sides into the enfolding mystery) 
everywhere impenetrable. 
was that, though he did not 
what Gosling had told him, t 
spired him with a queer se 
as far as their mutual r \ 
cerned. ‘‘He may be lying a’ 
ham, to hide God knows wh 
believe he’s lying about S 

Medford laid his revol 
“Very well,” hesaid. “I 
look for Mr. Almodham, 
me not to. But I won’t le 
van. -I’ll wait here till he 

He saw Gosling whiten 
ness. ‘‘Oh, don’t do tha’ 
answer for them if you Ww: 
caravan’ll take you to t 
after tomorrow as easy as Il Y' 
in Rotten Row.” ] 

“Ah, then you know 
ham won’t be back by the 
row?” Medford caught h 

“T don’t know anythi n 

“Not even where he is 

Gosling reflected. “H 
long, sir, for me to kno 
from the threshold. The di 

(Continued on Pag 
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jford found sleep unrecoverable. He 
{in his window and watched the stars 
nd the dawn break in all its holiness. 
2 stir of life rose among the ancient 
ne marveled at the contrast between 
mtain of purity welling up into the 
4s and the evil secrets clinging bat- 
» the nest of masonry below. He no 
knew what to believe or whom. 
ome enemy of Almodham’s lured him 
je desert and bought the connivance 
people? Or had the servants had 
on of their own for spiriting him 
‘and was Gosling possibly telling the 
when he said that the same fate would 
Medford if he refused to leave? Med- 
s the light brightened, felt his energy 
. The very impenetrableness of the 
ty stimulated him. He would stay 
» would find out the truth. 


vi 


VAS always Gosling himself who 
aght up the water for Medford’s 
But this morning he failed to appear 
;, and when he came it was to bring 
eakfast tray. Medford noticed that 
e was of a pasty pallor and that his 
re reddened as if with weeping. The 
st was unpleasant, and a dislike for 
g began to shape itself in the young 
breast. 

7 bath?”’ he queried. 

all, sir, you complained yesterday of 


n't you boil it?” 
ave, sir.” 
all, then # 
ing went out sullenly and presently 
2d with a brass jug. ‘‘It’s the time 
t—we’re dying for rain,” he grum- 
ouring a scant measure of water into 
ye 
‘the well must be pretty low, Med- 
ought. Even boiled, the water had 
agreeable smell that he had noticed 
7 before, though of course in aslighter 
_ But a bath was a necessity in that 
», He splashed the few cupfuls over 
‘as best he could, 
spent the day in rather fruitlessly 
wing his situation. He had hoped 
wning would bring counsel, but it 
t only courage and resolution, and 
yere of small use without enlighten- 
Suddenly he remembered that the 
)a going south from the coast would 
sar the castle that afternoon. Gos- 
'd dwelt on the date often enough, 
yas the caravan which was to bring 
ic of Evian water. ‘‘ Well, I’m not 
jor that,’’ Medford reflected, with a 
ishrinking of the flesh. Something 
id viscous, half smell, half substance, 
| to have clung to his skin since his 
ig bath, and the idea of having to 
hat water again was nauseating. 
his chief reason for welcoming the 
)a was the hope of finding in it some 
‘an, or at any rate some native offi- 
im the coast, to whom he might con- 
| anxiety. He hung about, listening 
iting, and then mounted to the roof 
@ northward along the trail. But in 
!2rnoon glow he saw only three Bed- 
‘guiding laden pack mules toward 
As they mounted the steep 
le recognized some of Almodham’s 
nd guessed at once that the south- 
van trail did not actually pass 
walls and that the men had been 
it, probably at a small oasis be- 
fold of the sand hills. Vexed at 
houghtlessness in not foreseeing 
sibility, Medford dashed down to 
hoping that the men might have 
ack some news of Almodham, 
the latter had ridden south, he 
est only have crossed the trail by 
he caravan had come. Still, even 
/eone might know something, some 
ht have been heard—since every- 
always known in the desert. 
dford reached the court, angry 
lons and retorts as vehement rose 
ble yard. He leaned over the 
listened. Hitherto nothing had 
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surprised him more than the silence of the 
place. Gosling must have had a strong 
arm to subdue the shrill voices of his under- 
lings. But now they had all broken loose, 
and it was Gosling’s own voice—usually so 
discreet and measured—which dominated 
them. Gosling, master of all the desert 
dialects, was cursing his subordinates in 
a half dozen. 

“And you didn’t bring it—and you tell 
me it wasn’t there, and I tell you it was, and 
that you know it, and that you either left it 
on a sand heap while you were jawing with 
some of those slimy fellows from the coast 
or else fastened it ‘onto the horse so care- 
lessly that it fell off on the way—and all of 
you too sleepy to notice Oh, you sons 
of females I wouldn’t soil my lips by nam- 
ing! Well, back you go to hunt it up, 
that’s all!”’ 

“By Allah and the tomb of his prophet, 
you wrong us unpardonably. There was 
nothing left at the oasis nor yet dropped off 
on the way back. It was not there, and 
that is the truth in its purity.” 

“Truth! Purity! You miserable lot of 
shirks and liars, you—and the gentleman 
here not touching a drop of anything but 
water—as you profess to do, you liquor- 
swilling humbugs!”’ 

Medford drew back from the parapet 
with a smile of relief. It was nothing but a 
case of Evian—the missing case—which 
had raised the passions of these grown men 
to the pitch of frenzy! The anticlimax 
lifted a load from his breast. If Gosling, 
the calm and self-controlled, could waste 
his wrath on so slight a hitch in the working 
of the commissariat, he at least must have 
a free mind. How absurd this homely inci- 
dent made Medford’s speculations seem! 
He was at once touched by Gosling’s solici- 
tude, and annoyed that he should have been 
so duped by the hallucinating fancies of the 
East. 

Almodham was off on his own business; 
very likely the men knew where and what 
the business was; and even if they had 
robbed him in his absence and quarreled 
over the spoils, Medford did not see what 
he could do. It might even be that his ec- 
centric host—with whom, after all, he had 
had but one evening’s acquaintance— 
repenting of an invitation too rashly given, 
had ridden away to escape the boredom of 
entertaining him. As this alternative oc- 
curred to Medford it seemed so plausible 
that he began to wonder if Almodham had 
not simply withdrawn to some secret suite 
of that intricate dwelling and were waiting 
there for his guest’s departure. So well 
would this explain Gosling’s solicitude to 
see the visitor off—so completely account 
for the man’s nervous and contradictory 
behavior—that Medford, smiling at his own 
obtuseness, hastily resolved to leave on the 
morrow. 

Tranquilized by this decision, he lingered 
about the court till dusk fell and then, as 
usual, went up to the roof. But today his 
eyes, instead of raking the horizon, fastened 
on the clustering edifice of which, after six 
days’ residence, he knew so little. Aerial 
chambers, jutting out at capricious angles, 
baffled him with closely shuttered windows, 
or here and there with the enigma of painted 
panes. Behind which window was his host 
concealed, spying, it might be, at that very 
moment on the movements of his lingering 
guest? The idea that that strange, moody 
man, with his long brown face and shock of 
white hair, his half-guessed selfishness and 
tyranny, and his morbid self-absorption, 
might be actually within a stone’s throw, 
gave Medford, for the first time, a sharp 
sense of isolation. He felt himself shut out, 
unwanted—the place, now that he imag- 
ined someone might be living in it unknown 
to him, became lonely, inhospitable, dan- 
gerous. ‘Fool that I am—he probably 
expected me to pack up and go as soon as I 
found he was away!” the young man re- 
flected. Yes; decidedly, he would leave 
the next morning. 

Gosling had not shown himself all the 
afternoon. When at length, belatedly, he 
came to set the table, he wore a look of 
sullen, almost surly, reserve which Medford 
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had not yet seen on his face. He hardly re- 
turned the young man’s friendly ‘‘ Hallo— 
dinner?”’ and, when Medford was seated, 
handed the first dish in silence. Medford’s 


glass remained unfilled till the latter touched 


its brim. 


“Oh, there’s nothing to drink, sir. The | 


men lost the case of Evian—or dropped it 
and smashed the bottles. They say it never 
came. ’Ow do I know, when they never 
open their ’eathen lips but to lie?’’ Gosling 
burst out with sudden violence. He set 
down the dish he was handing and Medford 
saw that he had been obliged to do so be- 
cause his whole body was shaking as if with 
fever. 


You're going to be ill,’’ Medford exclaimed, 
laying his hand reassuringly on the servant’s 
arm. But the latter, muttering, ‘Oh, God, 
if I’d only ’a’ gone for it myself,’’ jerked 
away and vanished from the room. 

Medford sat wondering; it certainly 
looked as if poor Gosling were on the edge 
of a breakdown. No wonder, when Med- 
ford himself was so oppressed by the un- 
canniness of the place. Gosling reappeared 
after an interval, correct, close-lipped, with 
the dessert and a bottle of white wine. 
“Sorry, sir.” 

To pacify him, Medford sipped the wine 
and then pushed his chair away and re- 
turned to the court. He was making for the 
fig tree when Gosling, slipping ahead, trans- 
ferred his chair and wicker table to the 
other end of the court. ‘‘ You'll be better 
here—there’ll be a breeze presently,’ he 
said. “T’ll fetch your coffee.”” He dis- 
appeared again, and Medford sat gazing up 
at the pile of masonry and plaster, and 
wondering whether he had not been moved 
away from his favorite corner to get him 
out of—or into?—the angle of vision of the 
invisible watcher. Gosling, having brought 
the coffee, went away and Medford sat on. 

At length he rose and began to pace up 
and down as he smoked. The moon was 
not yet up and darkness fell solemnly on 
the ancient walls. Presently the breeze 
arose and began its secret commerce with 
the palms. 

Medford at length went back to his seat, 
but as soon as he had resumed it, he fancied 
that the gaze of his hidden watcher was 
jealously fixed on the red spark of his cigar. 
The sensation became increasingly distaste- 
ful; he could almost feel Almodham reach- 
ing out long ghostly arms from somewhere 
above him in the darkness. He moved back 
into the living room, where a shaded light 
hung from the ceiling, but the room was 
airless, and finally he went out again and 
dragged his seat to its old place under the 
fig tree. From there the windows which he 
suspected could not command him, and he 
felt easier, though the corner was out of the 
breeze and the heavy air seemed tainted 
with the exhalation of the adjoining well. 

“The water must be very low,’’ Medford 
mused. The smell, though faint, was un- 
pleasant; it smirched the purity of the 
night. But he felt safer there, somehow, 
farther from those unseen eyes which seemed 
mysteriously to have become his enemies. 

“‘Tf one of the men had knifed me in the 
desert, I shouldn’t wonder if it would have 
been. at Almodham’s orders,’’ Medford 
thought. He drowsed. 

When he woke the moon was pushing up 
its ponderous orange disk above the walls 
and the darkness in the court was less dense. 
He must have slept for an hour or more. 
The night was delicious, or would have 
been, anywhere but there. Medford felt 
a shiver of his old fever and remembered 
that Gosling had warned him that the court 
was unhealthy at night. 

“‘On account of the well, I suppose. I’ve 
been sitting too close to it,’’ he reflected. 
His head ached, and he fancied that the 
sweetish foulish smell clung to his face as it 
had after his bath. He stood up and ap- 
proached the well to see how much water 
was left in it. But the moon was not yet 
high enough to light those depths, and he 
peered down into blackness. 

Suddenly he felt both shoulders gripped 
from behind and forcibly pressed forward, 
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hair clipping? Yet the greatest use 
of clippers is to keep the hair neat 
and trim around the edges. Even 
a bald headed man has an edging 
of hair. 


One young lady wrote us, “Your 
hair clipper has been a great con- 
venience not only to me but to my 
bald headed daddy whose fringe of 
hair used to be always shaggy. It 
has been a godsend.” 


If there is any truth in the well 
known saying that baldness is 
caused by the brains pushing the 
hair out, then of all men our 
bald headed friends should appre- 
ciate the high quality of material 
and workmanship which is put 
into each pair of Brown & Sharpe 


clippers. 
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to have a pair of clippers in the 
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clipper. 
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of running water under 
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this wonderful modern conven- 
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as if by someone seeking to push him over 
the edge. But, almost coinciding with his 
own instant resistance, the push became a 
pull, a strong tug backward, and he swung 
round to confront Gosling, whose hands 
immediately dropped from his shoulders. 

“T thought you had the fever, sir— 
I seemed to see you pitching over,” the 
man stammered. 

Medford’s wits returned. ‘‘We must 
both have it, for I fancied you were push- 
ing me in,”’ he said with a laugh. 

“Me, sir?’’ Gosling gasped. “I pulled 
you back as ’ard as ever ie 

“Of course. I know.” 

‘“Whatever are you doing here, anyhow, 
sir? I warned you it was un’ealthy at 
night,” Gosling continued irritably. 

Medford leaned against the well head 
“T believe the 
whole place is unhealthy,” he rejoined. 

Gosling was silent. At length he said, 
“Aren’t you going up to bed, sir?”’ 

“No,” said Medford, “‘I prefer to stay 
here.” At this, Gosling’s face took on an 
expression of dogged anger. ‘‘ Well, then, 
I prefer you shouldn’t.” 

Medford laughed again. ‘““Why? Be- 
cause it’s the hour when Mr. Almodham 
comes out to take the air?” 

The effect of this question was startling. 
Gosling dropped back a step or two and 
then flung up his hands, pressing them to 
his lips as if to stifle a thin squeal. 

““What’s the matter?’’ Medford queried. 
The man’s antics were beginning to get on 
his nerves. 

““Matter?’’ Gosling still stood away from 
him, out of the rising slant of moonlight. 

“Come! Own up that he’s here and 
have done with it!” cried Medford im- 


patiently. 
“Here? What do you mean? You 
’aven’t seen ’im, ’ave you?” Before the 


words were out of the man’s lips he flung 
up his arms again, stumbled forward and 
fell in a heap at Medford’s feet. 

Medford, still leaning against the well 
head, smiled down contemptuously at the 
stricken wretch. His conjecture had been 
the right one, then; he had not been Gos- 
ling’s dupe after all. 

“Get up, man. Don’t be a fool! It’s 
not your fault if I guessed that Mr. Al- 
modham walks here at night 2 

“Walks here!’’ wailed the other, still 
cowering. 

“Well, doesn’t he? He won’t kill you 
for owning up, will he?” 

“Kill me? Kill me? I wish I’d killed 
you!’’ Gosling half got to his feet, his head 
thrown back in ashen terror. “And might 
’ave, too, so easy! You felt me pushing of 
you, didn’t you? Coming ’ere spying and 
sniffing ” His anguish seemed to choke 
him. 

Medford had not changed his position. 
The very abjectness of the creature at his 
feet gave him an easy sense of power. But 
Gosling’s last ery had suddenly deflected 
the course of his speculations. Almodham 
was here, then; that was certain; but just 
where was he, and in what shape? A new 
fear scuttled down Medford’s spine. 

“So you did want to push me over?”’ he 
said slowly. ““Why? As the quickest way 
of joining your master?” 


March 27,1 


The effect was more immediate tha 
had foreseen. 

Gosling, getting to his feet, stood ¢ 
bowed and shrunken in the accusing m, 
light. 

“Oh, God—and I ’ad you ’arf 9 
You know I did! And then—it was y 
you said about Wembley. So help me, 
I felt you meant it, and it ’eld me ba 
The man’s face was again wet with t 
but this time Medford recoiled from t¢ 
as if they had been drops splashed up | 
falling body from the foul waters below 

Medford was silent. He did not knc 
Gosling were armed or not, but he wa 
longer afraid; only aghast, and yet s| 
deringly lucid. 

Gosling continued to ramble on 
deliriously. 

“And if only that Evian ’ad of e 
I don’t believe it’d ever ’ave crossed 
mind, if only you’d ’ave had your B 
regular, now would it? But you sa 
walks—and I knew he would! On 
what was I to do with him, with you t 
ing up like that the very day?” 

Still Medford did not move. 

“And ’im driving me to madness, 
sheer madness, that same morning, 
you believe it? The very week before 
come, I was to sail for England and 
my ’oliday, a ’ole month, sir—and I 
entitled to six, if there was any justic 
*ole month in ’Ammersmith, sir, i 
cousin’s ’ouse, and the chance to 
Wembley thoroughly; and then ’e ’ 
you was coming, sir, and ’e was bored 
lonely ’ere, you understand—’e ’ad to] 
new excitements provided for ’im or ' 
go off ’is bat—and when ’e’eard you ° 
coming, ’e come out of his black mood 
flash and was ’arf crazy with pleasure, 
said, ‘I’llkeep’im’ere all winter—a rem 
able young man, Gosling—just my k 
And when I says to him ‘And ’ow about 
’oliday?’ he stares at me with those s 
eyes of ’is and says, ‘’Oliday? Oh, t 
sure; why, next year—we’ll see what 
be done about it next year.’ Next 3 
sir, as if ’e was doing me a favor! — 
that’s the way it ’ad been for nigh tw 
years. But this time if you ’adn’t cor 
do believe I’d' have got away, for he 
getting used to ’aving Selim about ’im 
his ’ealth was never better—and, we 
told ’im as much, and ’ow a man ’ac 
rights after all, and my youth was g¢ 
and me that ’ad served him so well cha 
up ’ere like ’is watchdog, and always 
year and next year—and, well, sir, ’e 
laughed, sneering-like and lit ’is cigar 
‘Oh, Gosling, cut it out,’ ’e says. 

“He was on the very spot where yot 
now, sir; and ’e turned to walk into 
’ouse. And it was then I ’it’m. Hew 
heavy man, and he fell against the 
curb. And you expected any minute- 
my God!”’ | 

Gosling’s voice died out in a stran 
murmur. 

Medford, at his last words, had ir 
untarily shrunk back a few feet. 
two men stood in the middle of the ¢ 
and stared at each other without speal 
The moon, swinging high above the ba 
ments, sent a searching spear of light d 
into the guilty darkness of the well. 
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my nerves are a-tingle, and that even today, 
after all these years of experience, I am no 
more immune to that feeling of awe.than I 
was at the outset of my career. I make a 
hasty survey of the various pieces of ap- 
paratus; one glance assures me everything 
is in its proper place. I see the members of 
the company standing in the wings, alert in 
every fiber to the importance of this mo- 
ment; the girls ready for the signal which 
calls them forth for the introductory dance. 
Their nerves, like mine, are keyed to a 
high pitch, though I have tried to relieve 
the strain with a word of encouragement or 
a bit of fun. 

“Play ball,’’ I call out as I move back 
hastily to the wing of the second entrance. 
The electrician calls “‘lights,’”’ the stage is 
flooded with a brilliant glare, the curtain 
rises at a given cue and the action of the 
performance starts at a certain strain of the 
music. 

Now the machine has begun to function; 
in a few moments more I am to step before 
this committee of judges arrayed before us 
and hear their quick verdict—is the mecha- 
nism properly oiled and working smoothly 
or does it creak and falter? I am prancing 
around on my toes and swinging my arms 
like a man trying to get warm; it is my 
way of gathering physical pep for my en- 
trance. I am oblivious to every other thing 
in the world except the vital things re- 
quired of myself at this moment—that is a 
psychic trick I have learned through ex- 
perience. A flood of good cheer toward 
humanity surges through my heart, a kindly 
feeling for every person in the theater. 

Long experience has taught me that the 
crux of my fortunes is whether I can liter- 
ally radiate good will toward the audience. 
There is only one way to do it, and that is 
to feel it. You can fool the eyes and the 
minds of the audience, but you can’t fool 
their hearts. 


Love at First Sight 


It is at this crucial period of the perform- 
ance that the thought is uppermost in my 
mind that the very calling of a magician 
is a challenge to his audience. I can sense 
what is going on in the minds of those who 
sit in judgment before me. 

“This fellow thinks he is clever, and he 
is going to fool us,” they are thinking; then 
they brace themselves in their seats and 
resolve to ferret out his devices for decep- 
tion. It is a battle to a quick decision. If 
they succeed, their respect is gone; if they 
lose, their. approbation manifests itself in 
generous applause. It is all over in a flash, 
a few moments after you have made your 
first bow. They decide then and there 
whether they will like you. If they ap- 
prove, half the game is won. 

I may deceive and entertain a lukewarm 
audience to a degree, but it is impossible to 
register that personal hit or success which 
every performer understands so perfectly, 
regardless of applause. What does it avail 
me to fool their eyes and deceive their 
minds unless I win their hearts? It means 
simply this: that technic has triumphed and 
personality failed. But the one victory does 
not counterbalance the other defeat; and 
between the two I should prefer triumph on 
the side of personality. And still more, I 
prefer that the success be twofold. That is 
why I attach such weight to my first con- 
tact with the audience and why I try to 
make it an easy, graceful thing which will 


put us-on a plane of understanding instead 


of—of a collision. 

The entente cordiale must be a rapid- 
fire thing, signed, sealed and delivered, all 
in the course of a few moments. No time 
for any diplomatic dickerings; it must be 
as explosive as love at first sight. I am 
geared to this and I must make them re- 
sponsive. So the first few tricks are those 
which bring me into close contact with the 
audience, requiring their participation. If 
I can induce a stranger sitting in a box to 
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reach in the air, catch an imaginary card 
and toss it to me, I have won a bigger vic- 
tory than the audience realizes. But it is 
upon that famous institution of life in this 
country, the American boy, that I rely 
chiefly to weld the cord of sympathy. He 
is splendid, a precious asset for the magi- 
cian. Indeed, I do not know what we of the 
black-art profession would do without spon- 
taneous youth to assist us in the presenta- 
tion of our goods. 


Taut Nerves and a Loose Line 


When I take a shower of cards from a 
boy’s mouth and he and the audience laugh 
in unison I realize that the barrier is crum- 
pling fast. It is then time for the Rising- 
Card trick, one that has a deep place in my 
heart because I mystified Herrmann the 
Great with it in the days when I was trying 
to get a foothold. I select a boy who has 
his father with him. He has named one of 
the five cards which are to rise at a given 
signal. I tell him to call to the card to ap- 
pear. Our eyes are all turned to the stage 
to see his card rise, but nothing happens. 
I turn again to the youngster and explain 
quickly that the only way he can get this 
particular card to come forth from the pack 
is by pulling his father’s hair—it’s that kind 
of card. The boy does it, the card ap- 
pears, the crowd laughs and the day is won 
for me. This daring piece of byplay has 
driven away the last vestige of restraint. 

The machine a magician operates is as 
delicate as a Swiss watch and more com- 
plicated because of the multiplicity of hu- 
man parts. Fear that everything may not 
be in just its proper place, or that he or his 
assistants may miscalculate the hairline 
timing required to keep it running smoothly, 
is his obsession. It haunts him all the time, 
but never more than when an emergency 
is arising offstage. I can only guess what is 
going on behind the scenes from the sounds 
that come to my ears, and in the tension of 
the moment I may imagine that extremely 
dangerous situations are threatening. 

One night, after concluding the Lady and 
the Lion illusion, the cage containing the 
lion was wheeled offstage, and I proceeded 
with another illusion, one in which a girl 
takes part and requires my closest atten- 
tion. I had hardly started when I heard 
confusion behind the scenes, where the 
lion’s cage had been pushed. Apparatus 
was being shifted, there was a buzzing of 
subdued exclamations and hastily given or- 
ders; then a crash as some heavy object 
fell. 

Above the noise, which was plainly dis- 
cernible to me, but not loud enough to 
reach the ears of the audience, I heard 
George shout, “‘De lion’s loose; de lion’s 
loose.” 

There was the sound of running feet, as 
though everyone backstage was scurrying 
to a place of safety. The whole picture of 
what had happened flashed before my eyes. 
The overturned cage—opened doors—the 
infuriated lion—the frightened company 
fleeing for their lives. My heart almost 
stood still. 

I doubt whether my brain ever worked 
faster. If I stopped the trick I was perform- 
ing and gave any evidence of undue ex- 
citement, the audience would be thrown 
into confusion, possibly a panic; and the 
illusion would be spoiled, though that was 
trifling by comparison. I must go on; I 


must not let the audience know of any 
peril until we were all actually confronted 
with it. And I did go on, hoping for the 


best, but expecting every moment to see 
the lion come bounding on the stage. I lis- 
tened intently for every sound, and when 
the noise at last began to quiet down I con- 
cluded that through some act of Providence 
the lion had been recaptured and restored 
to his cage. But my nerves were still shaky 
when I hurried to the wings at the close of 
the act and sought George. 

“George, how in the name of heaven did 
the lion get loose?’’ I cried. 

“De lion get loose? What you talkin’ 
*bout, boss?”” There was a puzzled look 
on George’s face. 

“Didn’t I hear you ery out just a few 
moments ago that the lion was loose?” I 
demanded. 

George’s mouth opened wide and his 
pearly white teeth glistened as he threw 
back his head and roared with laughter. 

“No; I didn’t say nothin’ ’bout de lion 
bein’ loose. What I says, boss, was ‘de 
line’s loose, de line’s loose.” You knows 
what I means, boss—de lines what we use 
in de pulleys—de ropes.” 

And for the first time since I had heard 
that ominous cry from the wings I realized 
that such a catastrophe as my imagination 
had conjured up could not possibly have 
happened, because of the construction of 
the cage. The whole thing appealed to my 
sense of humor and I joined with George 
and the others in the laugh they were hav- 
ing at the expense of the boss. Then sud- 
denly I paused, looked serious again and 
tried to throw a little scare into George’s 
heart. 

“Some day, George, that lion is likely to 
get out of his cage; then what will you do?” 

“Teed, boss, if dat lion gits outa de 
cage Ise gwine ter jump in and close de 
doah.” 


The Lady and the Lion 


It was this same Lady and the Lion illu- 
sion which brought about the most thrilling 
stage experience I have had in the thirty- 
five years I have entertained the public 
in all parts of the world. It happened at 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, some ten years 
ago. In the illusion, a girl jumps into a 
cloth-covered cabinet and instantly van- 
ishes, there being in her place a ferocious 
lion, pacing back and forth behind the bars. 
The apparatus is so constructed that the 
girl’s exit from the cage and the lion’s en- 
trance are simultaneous. It is the action of 
the girl opening the door through which she 
passes from the cabinet that releases the 
catch to the door of the lion’s compartment. 
Her exit must be perfectly timed to insure 
her personal safety and also to make it a 
complete illusion for the audience. 

It is necessary that its mechanism be in 
perfect working order, for lions make no 
allowances for rusty hinges or broken 
parts. An athletic young chap whom I had 
performing in this act before I substituted 
a girl, used to make it a practice to oil the 
hinges five minutes before the illusion was 
presented. A visitor backstage asked him 
one night why he exercised such extreme 
precaution. 

“T have just about two-fifths of a second 
to get out of this door on one side before 
the lion enters the other,’”’ he explained. 
“If I’m a fifth of a second late I can’t ex- 
plain it to the lion. He works in fifths of 
seconds too.” 

That day in Chattanooga, we had been 
repairing the cage, and the workmen had 
neglected to screw one of the hinges to the 
floor. In our subsequent inspection of the 


‘youngsters never fails to 


cage, this oversight, for some Oj 
not discovered. The first we kney. 
when the emergency was full up 
the evening performance wher 
tempted to make her hasty ex’ 
opened wide enough to releag 
the lion’s compartment and the 
before she could squeeze throv 
opening. The lion was in t! 
her. She was unable to m 
Even as I became aware of 
heard the girl give a low 
sprang behind the curtain, 
lowered and obscured the 
the audience, and raised th 
of the cage, at the same it 
long pole which I use to show tl 
inet is empty. The lion w: 
the girl, but my sudden 
verted his attention for the 
of asecond. I jammed the} 
all the force of my right arm 
lodged in his opened mow 
luck. My left hand grasp 
matic pistol I always carry r 


Tricks the Boys See 


Meanwhile the men in 
cage had seen the danger and 
like mad to release the jam 
a few moments they succe 
it, and the girl escaped. I 
the cage swing back into pl: 
safety lock and slipped out 
behind the curtains. It h 
in a flash, not a word had bee 
any of us, and a glance at 
assured me that no one ha 
anything unusual was tak 
momentary absence had n 
ticed. The audience rega 
of the act and was eagerly 1 
the completion of the illusio: 

The cue for the cabine 
drawn aside is a shot from a 
which I carry for this purp 
signal and the curtains w 
girl had vanished. The lio 
place. And the mystified ai 
expected applause. It w: 
ears and a sedative to my 

The public’s idea of a 
theater plentifully sprinkl 
erates, who step forth to 
magician’s bidding and assis 
deceptions. No impression cou) 
erroneous. I carry only one « 
in my company, and his princi) 
is not to work with me and he 
to get the crowd started towar' 
at such times when the response¢ 
for volunteers is slow. Never d! 
a child as a confederate. Those) 
upon the stage are either stre 
or occasionally the sons or a2 
friends who are there to be enter 
cisely as other children are. — 

Children are the joy of ; 
love them and their little exrs 
interest as they try to catehn 
Sometimes I think it is the deep 
tion I have for my daughte 
approaching sixteen, our only 
makes me delight so in th 
children. Jane has reveal 
beauty and glory of the chil 
say now that the world hast 
exhibit. & 

And would you believe 
same children of whom I sp 
quickest to detect the tricks 
The bright boys of fow 
years who have learned the 
concentration are the ones t 
and wiles of the necro 
severest test. The battle I 


mettle and to spur my spor 
its highest pitch. I am tI 
they are trying to dete 
keen appreciation of these 
never let down my guard. — 
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Why Curtis Woodwork 
is not high priced 
While Curtis Woodwork has been de- 
signed by well known architects of 
high standing, with ideas drawn from 
the finesthousesin England and Amer- 
ica, this masterful work has not in- 
creased the cost. For Curtis Wood- 
work is produced in large quantities. 


Although not to be compared with or- 
dinary woodwork indesign, workman- 
ship, quality of materials or strength 
of construction, Curtis Woodwork 
costs practically the same. Yet when 
all expense is included, such as sand- 


Section through stile of 
panel door showing 
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doors in the Curtis line 
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No matter how inexpensive a house you 
intend to build you can afford a beau- 
added like this. Or you can have 
several fireplaces, with this mantel in 
the bedrooms, This is design C-616 in 
the home of Dr. O. H. Sellenings, Bex- 
ley, Columbus, Ohio 


INTERIOR DOORS 
ARE 
BACKGROUND 


Just how important interior doors are as 
background for furniture and decorations is 
easily seen in this picture from the home of 
Mr. W. G. Barnhart. They are large units 
and can have great decorative value in mass 
and color as well as architectural quality 
and every-day utility. Two kinds of interior 
doors are shown here. The glass door opens 
upon the breakfast room. It shuts oft 
sounds and odors between the rooms but 
permits the passage of light. Its beauty lies 
in its good proportions and the interesting 
division of the glass area into small panes. 
This is Curtis door C-231. 

The other door is an eight panel design of 
unusually good details, a design derived 
from the paneled interiors of Elizabethan 
England. It is best used in the interior with 
stained woodwork, as here, and is especially 
suited to the room with paneled walls. This 
door has been used successfully in houses 
of varying types, from half timber English 
houses to Spanish and Italian houses. 

The door is Design C-305 and is made in oak. 
In ordinary sizes it sells at about $14.00. 


ust Have Beautiful Woodworr 


ing and cutting and fitting on the job, 
it usually brings an actual saving. 


You can secure Curtis Woodwork east 
of the Rockies through lumber deal- 
ers who handle the line. Consult our 
catalog in the Curtis dealer’s office. 
“Curtis Woodwork” (40 pages) con- 
tains valuable information. Write for 
it and for the name of nearest dealer. 


The Curtis Companies Service Bureau 
430 Curtis Building, Clinton, Iowa 


Curtis, Towle & Paine Co., Lincoln, Nebraska; Curtis paste & 
Door Co., Sioux City, Iowa; Curtis, Towle & Paine Co;, Los 
peka, Kansas; Curtis & Yale Co, Wausau, Wisconsin; Curtis 
Bros. & Co., Clinton, Iowa; Curtis-Yale-Holland Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota; Curtis Door & Sash Co., Chicago, ‘Tllinois; 
Curtis Detroit Co., Detroit Michigan; Curtis Companies In- 
corporated. Eastern Sales Office: 25 West 44th St., New York City, 


CURTIS COMPANIES INCORPORATED, CLINTON, IOWA 
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boy of fourteen or fifteen has not become 
confused by theoretical things. To him the 
direct route is shortest. For the solution of 
a complex trick he seeks the simplest ex- 
planation. It is invariably the right one, 
and when his keen vision has apparently 
penetrated the mask my only foil against 
him is my continual patter. If this fails and 
I see that he has discovered how an illusion 
is executed I at once make a confidant of 
him. 

““You’ve guessed it exactly,’ I assure 
him in an undertone. “ Now keep it to your- 
self and help me fool the rest of them.”’ The 
idea of being in league with the magician 
thrills him. He remains absolutely mute 
regarding his discovery and will actually 
help to carry on the deception. 

I refer to the ages of fourteen or fifteen 
specifically for the reason that I have found 
the boy who has passed that mark is ordi- 
narily of a more retiring disposition and 
shrinks from making himself conspicuous. 
At sixteen, seventeen and upward he has 
reached the self-conscious class and no 
longer has the frank abandon of the young- 
ster a few years his junior. It is not difficult 
to deceive him, for his eyes look in the di- 
rection to which I point and his mind is 
swayed entirely by my flow of patter. 


Spotting the Nuisances 


The illusions which bring volunteers to 
the stage are known professionally as com- 
mittee acts. I formerly had five or six such 
acts as a part of the performance, but ex- 
cept for those of the matinées which bring 
children to the stage this year, there will 
be only one. In reducing the number, I 
have acceded to the wishes of the audience 
and not to my own personal likes and dis- 
likes, I prefer the committee acts. There 
is a zest to having all kinds of humanity 
standing at times only a few inches away 
from the secret apparatus which mystifies 
them and being unable to detect it. 

I even welcome the trouble maker—the 
dull-witted man who lacks concentration, 
is devoid of any sense of embarrassment, 
doesn’t care what he does, and whose mind 
and eyes rove continually. He requires 
special treatment. I administer it by means 
of a strong pressure on the arm and a vol- 
ley of expletives. It usually restores him 
to his senses. 

You may have noticed that when a com- 
mittee act is being organized I always 
stand at the head of the runway to meet 
the volunteers as they step upon the stage. 
The purpose of this is something else than 
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merely greeting my visitors from the audi- 
ence. I want to see the type of men I have 
to deal with, to make a quick study of 
character and a hurried analysis of physiog- 
nomy and to place each in his own groove 
for future use. You will pardon the ap- 
parent vanity when I say that these rapid 
calculations seldom go amiss. I am looking 
particularly for three classes of men—the 
student, the solid type of business man and 
the trouble maker. I am aiming to separate 
the wheat from the chaff, to favor the stu- 
dent and the solid chap, and to relegate the 
eccentrics and dull wits to back seats where 
they cannot interfere with the enjoyment 
of the audience. There are not many of 
these, but you can never tell when they may 
appear, and it is advisable to guard against 
the ludicrous things they can do to upset 
the smoothness of the performance. A-code 
of signals understood by my assistants re- 
moves them from the danger zone. 


Baffled Professors 


The solid citizen, or perhaps I had better 
call him the average man, is not hard to 
mystify. He brings to the magician’s stage 
a well-balanced, orderly mind, a keen in- 
terest to observe and learn, a prompt re- 
sponsiveness to the instructions he receives 
in the magician’s patter and, above all, the 
spirit of a gentleman. He is not self- 
conscious, but he does not welcome the 
spotlight. His eyes will gaze upon the 
things he is requested to scrutinize, while 
his mind is absorbing and analyzing the 
words he hears. A good trick to him is a 
good trick; he will admit that he has failed 
utterly to penetrate the mystery of it and 
he will be enthusiastic in his praise. I know 
the type immediately. There is no jarring 
note of small vanity in his make-up; there 
is not the remotest chance that he will 
suddenly spring to his feet and cry aloud 
that he has discovered ‘‘ how it is done,’”’ as 
the eccentrics and dull wits do in the mis- 
taken belief that they will be applauded for 
their cleverness; but there is a congenital 
power of discernment which might explain 
many things to his satisfaction, were he 
willing to play the game unfairly. 

Disregarding the abnormal, vainglorious 
species, as expressed in the eccentric and 
slow-thinking classes, I now come to two 
groups of men who are ultra-distinctive in 
their relation to the black art—those who 
are the easiest to deceive and those who are 
the most difficult. The profound student is 
the easiest—the bookworm, the scientist, 
the man of letters and the psychologist— 
none so much so as the college professor who 
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spends all his time in the study of the very 
values the magician finds most useful and 
employs constantly. For after all, legerde- 
main and psychology have a most intimate 
relationship. The magician is nothing if 
not a psychologist; scarcely a moment 
passes that he is not resorting to it to meet 
the changing situations which are forever 
developing in his performance. And it is his 
own brother psychologist he finds easiest to 
deceive. 

In several cities I visit each year, I al- 
ways find a group of these professors of 
psychology in attendance at the show. 
When I call for volunteers they are among 
the first to respond. I know many of them 
well. 

“This time we are going to get you, 
Thurston,’’ they will say to me laughingly. 
And a little later they leave the stage as 
completely baffled as ever, though equally 
unsatisfied. On occasions I have tried dar- 
ing experiments with them. One especially 
likable chap in New York is constantly 
challenging me. Once I seized his wrist and 
deliberately moved his hand back and forth 
not more than an inch from the secret ap- 
paratus used in the levitation act, in which 
a woman is suspended in mid-air, But his 
eyes were unseeing, and he was actually no 
nearer the solution than if he had been ten 
miles away from the stage. Why? It is be- 
cause he has absolute mastery of concen- 
tration. His mind is centered completely on 
what I am doing. It is too thoroughly 
trained to wander; it always follows the 
line laid out for it. And it is the same with 
all psychologists. 


Too Used to Tricks 


The hardest to deceive are lawyers and 
preachers. It is not that they are dis- 
courteous, like the dullard, or that they do 
not concentrate on my actions and conver- 
sation; on the other hand, they are both 
polite and attentive to a degree. It is be- 
cause they do not suffer stage fright and 
lose their poise when they step before the 
footlights, as most persons do, that their 
powers of observation remain unimpaired. 
They are accustomed to being before the 
public and are at perfect ease; indeed, their 
mental faculties have undoubtedly been 
sharpened in a subconscious way by the 
very task at hand. I believe it applies to 
most men and women whose work is of this 
nature—that they automatically become 
more alert when they ‘step upon the ros- 
trum and realize that hundreds of eyes are 
focused upon them and hundreds of ears 
listening to them. 
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Five of Thurston's Iilusions, Which Require the Services of More Than a Dozen Assistants 
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In particular it is the legal mind 
constantly throwing out a challeng 
magician. It has had a special traj 
plumb the depths of uncertainty—t 
what appears on the surface and 
other causes than the obvious, Ma 
sists largely of circumstantial eyjdg 
is the member of the bar, the Jay 
jurist, who above all others unde 
that circumstantial evidence ig tri; 
at times unreliable. He is never. 
into believing that the things which 
happen on the magician’s stage acti 
happen. He knows that my pat 
mask, and while he hears it all he is 
ceived by it. 

Deceit in mankind is the quality 
been schooled to expect and to 
stantly on the watch for in the cow 
in the magician’s presence it is ope 
admittedly a game of deceit, and { 
yer brings into play every facult; 
command to locate it—his natura 
ness in this direction and his impas 
to public appearance. 


A Magician’s Allies 


You might fancy that it is disco, 
when a trick is discovered by on 
volunteers from the audience, It 
Sometimes I am even glad when son 
ber of the committee sees how an il 
accomplished or imagines he see: 
starts a controversy among those t 
he makes known his discovery. A 
versy is helpful. It stimulates gre 
terest, and when I become aware 1 
is in progress it is certainly no bus 
mine to discourage it. If I find, as 
the average of once a month, that ; 
has actually seen things not intende 
eyes, I center a great deal of atte: 
that individual to make him an 
stead of a menace—a strong pressul 
arm for certain types, accompanii 
bombardment of words; an af 
the vanity of the vainglorious, — 
acknowledgment that he actua 
solved the mystery to the smart yo 
the solid business man, the law 
preacher and those of that class. T 
special treatment for every kind. 
of the magician is to understand 
nature well enough to know at am 
glance which variety of treatmen 
right one to apply. . 

Opera glasses are taboo at a mag 
since some tricks can be detected | 
them. When Harry Kellar, who pr 
me his successor in 1907, would - 
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he audience he would stop the per- 
2 until the person using them had 
jaside. My own procedure at such 
almost the reverse of this. I step 
jotlights and, addressing the man 
glasses, invite him to come to the 
at he may use them more effec- 


a 
adjust the glasses for the shorter 
advise him, when he has mounted 
‘orm, making sure that the lenses 
pointed toward vulnerable spots 
js in the act of doing this. Then I 
ouse the glasses to his heart’s con- 
lead him around on a tour of in- 
| But he does not see anything he 
ot. Though he is unaware of it, I 
ng him to move the glasses around 
ky movements which prevent his 
aresting too long upon any single 
de sees less than he would without 
theis convinced, nevertheless, that 
‘e been useful. 
fiten confronted with the tempta- 
ty something smart at the expense 
mm who tries to disrupt the perform- 
diverting attention to himself, 
ily in a spectacular manner. But 
it is an unstable weapon in the 
the public performer; its reaction 
1 to engulf him in time. 
said that the very nature of this 
| entertaining requires that the 
be the whole show. That is an 
‘statement of fact; and yet, stand- 
self, it can be easily misconstrued. 
‘ry side of the picture is the invalu- 
tribution his assistants make to- 
yjecting him as the whole show. 
our success is due to these com- 
ad loyal assistants, many of whom 
n with me for years, ranging from 
even downward. They perform 
‘ks with all the vigor and spon- 
fi playing a game. Their skill must 
4e to perfect as the operation of hu- 
‘hanism allows, their mental vision 
ad that will grasp an unusual situ- 
ickly and meet it, and their timing 
ice of accuracy. With all of us it is 
ss drill to codrdinate the human 
hanical elements for frictionless 
We guard against mistakes as we 
plague. And still we make them. 


Vatching for Mistakes 


wy performance a girl stands just 
constantly watching for mistakes, 
flown in a notebook a record of any 
pening that seems to mar the 
ess of the action. And in the audi- 
‘the real supervising chief of the 
ts. Thurston. She occupies a dif- 
tevery night, pencil and notebook 
nd my eyes begin searching for 
las step upon thestage. Richard 
once said that he could recognize 
es up to the eighth row, but not 
can see everyone in the down- 
is, for the theater is brilliantly 
roughout the performance. I have 
locating her. 
ew moments I glance toward Mrs. 
| to see whether she has any mes- 
legraph to me through our own 
aals. If I am speaking too low, 
forward, with a hand cupped over 
‘as though it was difficult for her 
and immediately I pitch my voice 
if I see her going through the mo- 
man makes in straightening his 
know that mine is awry and I ad- 
he may telegraph that the lights 
y, that I am carrying my patter 
at I am taking too much chance 
letected, that the ventilation of 
er is bad, that the music is off key, 
dred and one other things; what- 
| 1 at once give orders to have the 
ected 


Qt that trick over in great shape,” 
form me by clapping her hands 
| , joining with the audience in its 
sach performance the entire com- 
s on the edge of the stage for 
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notes. The girl in the wings has made from 
twenty to thirty, and Mrs. Thurston has 
her quota. The notes vary from recording 
a serious mishap to the fault of being a frac- 
tion of a second too late. Each item is gone 
over with care, that the trouble will not be 
repeated at subsequent performances. 

In some illusions the entire company is 
employed. Cues for action are taken from 
the music, from my patter or my gestures. 
When I reach for an object to be used in a 
trick, I seldom look in that direction. I 
reach to my right and the object is there. 
I toss it away without looking, but always 
with the same motion. One of my assist- 
ants is waiting for it; they seldom miss. 
My older assistants rarely have their names 
on the notes. They are proud of their accu- 
racy, and anote is a score against the game 
we are all playing. 

Lights and colors are important. The 
slightest mistake at the switchboard may 
spoil my best illusion. We carry our own 
switchboard and most of the lighting ef- 
fects, and through the manipulation of 
these there were 142 cues flashed in our per- 
formance last season. On the road we carry 
250 pieces of baggage, the smallest box 
weighing eleven ounces and the largest 400 
pounds. The trunks are a tribute to the 
cabinetmaker’s art—full of tiny compart- 
ments, each big enough, and only big 
enough, to house the particular thing for 
which it was built. A tiny coil of horsehair 
has a compartment to itself, so has a small 
piece of wax and so have two needles. When 
we are moving, a quick glance at the box 
tells the assistant who is packing it 
whether anything is missing—an unfilled 
compartment fairly shrieks its own story. 
No trunk is locked until every section is 
filled. 


Gone Agin—Finnigin 


Our properties include fifty-two hanging 
pieces which are worked from the gallery. 
And there is also our own small menagerie, 
which extends in the size of its member ani- 
mals from my white Arabian horse and lion 
down to guinea pigs and rabbits, with a 
sprinkling in between of goldfish, ducks, 
roosters, pigeons and geese. The food bill 
for this collection is no small item. There 
are no dyspeptics in the company; even the 
goldfish have voracious appetites. 

One of the most interesting cities we play 
is St. Louis. The train arrives from In- 
dianapolis at eleven o’clock in the morning. 
By twelve, the first wagonload is at the 
stage door, and the curtain rises at 
2:30 P.M. We have hauled two carloads of 
baggage more than a mile, unpacked and 
put together nearly all the illusions, hung 
the scenery and lights, and while I open 
the performance, assisted by some of the 
company, the remaining effects are being 
assembled to be pushed on the stage when 
needed. 

Saturday night, the train leaves at 11:30. 
At 10:30 I am still on the stage. We have 
hired twenty extra stage hands. As each 
illusion is finished, it is packed, loaded and 
rushed to the train in one of the waiting 
twenty large trucks. And for nineteen years 
we have never failed to catch that 11:30 
train. 

The courage often displayed by assistants 
is superb. I shall tell you of the Australian 
girl who took part in the Dida illusion when 
I was appearing in the town of Chartre’s 
Towers, Queensland, twenty years ago. A 
glass tank was brought on the stage, ex- 
hibited empty and filled with water. I cov- 
ered it with a cloth, and then, snapping the 
cloth away, revealed a girl in bathing cos- 
tume reposing at the bottom of the tank. 
Again I covered the tank, and a second girl 
appeared when the cloth was removed. 

On this occasion the first girl had emerged 
from the tank and was making her exit 
when she tripped and fell heavily on the 
stage. I stepped forward to assist her and 
found she had injured an ankle so badly 
that she was barely able to limp off the 
stage supported by one of the assistants. 
The interruption had taken more time than 
I supposed, and when I hurried back to the 
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tank and removed the cloth, I saw the 
Australian girl clinging tightly to the bar 
at the bottom of the tank. Her eyes were 
staring and expressionless as though she 
was in a trance, her grip on the bar death- 
like in its tenacity. She had lost conscious- 
ness and was actually drowning before my 
very eyes. I reached into the tank to re- 
lease her and it took every ounce of my 
strength to break her hold on the bar. 
While my assistants carried her to a dress- 
ing room and worked over her I ealled a 
physician from the audience. The curtain 
was held for ten minutes before he managed 
to bring her back to consciousness and we 
were able to resume. . 

Later that evening when she had fully 
recovered, I asked her why she had not re- 
leased herself before the cloth had been re- 
moved from the tank. 

“Tt would have spoiled the illusion,’’ she 
answered simply. 

In my Vanishing Horse illusion, Miss 
Arline Palmer rides Beauty, my beautiful 
white Arabian horse, on to the stage, does 
a few Wild West stunts of equestrianship 
and then mounts a big platform, which is 
hoisted ten feet in the air. The horse is 
covered with a cloth and instantly van- 
ishes. 

When we were breaking-in the illusion 
at the Bronx Opera House, in New York, 
one of my assistants struck Beauty with 
a flat stick at the cue for the horse to run 
from the wings to the center of the stage, 
not knowing that the stick had a nail in it. 
Beauty took several tremendous bounds 
toward the front of the stage and reared 


up on his hind legs when he could go no far- | 


ther. His hind feet were actually in the 


footlights and his body swaying over the | : 


orchestra, with Arline clinging to the bridle. 
She was in desperate peril, as were the 
musicians immediately beneath her. 

With one prodigious tug at the reins, she 
jerked Beauty’s head sharply to the right 
and he fell to his side, with all four feet ex- 
tending over the heads of the orchestra. 
Arline slipped gracefully from his back to 
the stage as he fell. In a few moments she 
had him on his feet, and the trick was pre- 
sented without delay. The audience seemed 
to think it was all a part of the performance 
and applauded vigorously. 

After the curtain I ran over to Arline, 
who was raised in the saddle, and who had 
been a Wild West rider with Buffalo Bill. 
She quickly waved aside the concern I felt 
over her narrow escape from death. 

“Gee, boy, that was some rarin’,’’ she 
said—and there was a joyous note in her 
voice that seemed to add, ‘‘Gee, I wish 
that was a regular part of this act.” 


The Man of Mystery 


Out on the stage the magician poses as a 
mysterious being, with a calm and unruffled 
exterior that is frequently anything but a 
gauge of what is actually taking place in- 
side. There was a period in Cleveland when 
I played with a temperature ranging from 
103 to 105; and I clutched blindly at ob- 
jects, trusting my hands to do their work 
mechanically. But my most trying experi- 
ence was in Indianapolis at the time of the 
influenza epidemic, and word came to us 
that our daughter, Jane, was critically ill 
with the disease at school. Mrs. Thurston 
left hurriedly for New York. On the way 
she, too, was stricken. I was notified by 
wire that she was in a hospital and her con- 
dition serious. 

Within an hour I had engaged Pullman 
reservations on all the trains East, ready to 
leave at a moment’s notice, should the call 
come from my wife or daughter. The ten- 
sion had become so great by the time I was 
due to start the performance that evening 
that I feared my nerves would never stand 
the ordeal of facing an audience and going 
through the various acts with smiling face 
and cheerful manner. The strains of music 
sifted back from the front of the house with 
a dirgelike effect upon my tortured mind; 
and now Fritz’s voice was booming out, 
“Five minutes,” the call to action. There 
came a hurried knock at my dressing 
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“The Shoe OY 


T is no excuse to say that you are 

tired at night because you have been 
on your feet allday. Foot-Joy shoes— 
the result of over half a century experi- 
ence in shoe making—have removed 
that excuse. You will never know you 
have feet at five o'clock in the after- 
noon from the day your foot and leg 
muscles feel the new sense of comfort 
given by the correctness of Foot-Joy 
support. Write for the new Foot-Joy 
booklet, showing styles for all oc- 
casions. 


FIELD & FLINT CO., BROCKTON, MASS. 
Also Makers of 


Tue Burr Rexarp Korrect Shape” 
And fe Shoes for Men 
WORLD-FAMOUS IN CORRECTING FOOT DEFECTS 


Please send me booklet offered by you 
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EUROPE 


~Will you remember 
its Time-tables or 
its Scenic Joys ? 


Europe is a treasure chest of 

wondrous thrills—but it can mean 
nothing more than foreign time- 
tables and confusing customs if you ¥ 
go unprepared. 


That is why each year finds more 
and more travelers placing themselves 
under the experienced guidance of 
American Express Company escorts. 


Escorted Tours 
from 
$310 to $2115 


Under American Express Company 
guidance you can work out a trip to 
suit practically any pocketbook or 
taste. Even the least expensive trip 
insures the cleanest accommodations, 
the most careful choice of food and 
the constant service and courtesy for 
which American Express Company 
escorts are famed. 


Each Tour includes every possible 
expense. Except for some unusual 
service, even your gratuities are in- 
cluded. The whole idea is to leave 
you free from all worries so that you 
can enjoy every minute of your trip 
to foreign lands. 


AOMAMAZ— MAME DON OZMH 


Investigate these Tours. Write to- 
day for any one or all of the booklets 
listed below. They give you every 
phase of each trip,—the places you 
can visit, the accommodations pre- 
pared for you and the absolute total 
expense that the trip of your dreams 
will cost. Check the book you want 
and send in the coupon now. 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 


Travel Service 


65 Broadway, New York 


Always Carry 
American Express Travelers Cheques 


Send for FREE Booklets 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
Tours Dept. No. 5, New York, N. Y. 


_YWAMrxOoom Oz 


Please send booklets giving details of tours as checked below: 


{ ] Vacation Tours $310 to $735. Tourist Third Cabin. 

{ ] Special Summer Tours $830 to $1095. Cabin Steamers. 

{ ] Six Weeks’ Vacation Tours $697. Cabin Steamers. 

{ ] ToEuropeini926—Tours from $1385 to$2115. First Class. 
{ ] Paris Summer School $425 up. 

{ ] Special Tour for Members of Women’s Clubs, $1095. 
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room—a boy stood there waving a telegram 
in my direction. 

I tried to steady my nerves as I tore open 
the envelope. A hurried scanning of the 
typewritten lines told me that the tragedy 
which had been hovering over me all after- 
noon was at hand, though it was of a dif- 
ferent nature than I had anticipated. In a 
few brief, formal sentences the message 
informed me that my brother, Charles, a 
detective in Columbus, Ohio, had been 
murdered by a gang of thieves. It was a 
stunning blow, coming on top of the other 
things I had endured that day; and I can 
never forget the battle I fought with my- 
self in the next few moments to recover my 
poise—the tugging at my heart which re- 
belled against the mockery of a smiling 
countenance. But it was the habit of years 
which conquered—the self-mastery ac- 
quired through long practice; and Thurs- 
ton, the magician, was before the footlights 
presenting his illusions in the usual manner, 
though Thurston, the husband, father and 
brother, was elsewhere, absorbed in the 
grief of a deep bereavement and half crazed 
with fear of an impending disaster even 
more terrible. The dread tidings did not 
come. In the morning, I received word that 
both Jane and her mother had improved 
rapidly overnight and were on the road to 
recovery. 

Strange as it may seem, most of my new 
ideas for effects come to me while I am per- 
forming on the stage. An accident or some 
unexpected happening may supply the 
germ of what may be worked into a master- 
piece of deception. I carry two clever me- 
chanics, in addition to my regular staff of 
assistants. One is kept at experiments 
while on the road; the other repairs and 
improves the many pieces of apparatus. 
Through the summer months we toil in our 
workshop on Long Island, an old moving- 
picture studio, 70 feet wide, 150 feet long 
and 40 feet high, with our regular apparatus 
stored in four warehouses near by, which we 
lease for this purpose. In the workshop we 
conduct our experiments with new illusions, 
using the equipment of metal and wood- 
working machinery to produce the various 
parts. At times there are as many as thirty 
persons engaged in this task, most of them 
skilled mechanics. 


Sawing a Woman in Two 


The presentation of a magic show is 
merely one phase of the magician’s job; 
there are two other parts, first, creation; 
second, construction. The time may come 
when there will be specialists in each of 
these three branches, but at present the 
successful magician must be thoroughly 
versed in all. He must create ideas for illu- 
sions with the main thought that they will 
be practicable—that they can be made to 
work every time and that they can be 
properly presented to the audience. The 
hardest part is presentation. 

One of the most sensational illusions of 
recent years is Sawing a Woman in Two 
Parts. Horace Goldin first presented this 
idea, in incomplete form, at the annual 
entertainment of the Society of American 
Magicians, in New York, in June, 1921. It 
was not much of a success. Goldin realized 
it, but felt that the idea possessed great 
opportunities. I felt so, too, and arranged 
with Goldin to bring his illusion to my 
workshop. Wespent the entire summer and 
$4000 perfecting the apparatus, and finally 
produced asensation. The illusion was imi- 
tated by not less than fifty persons. It was 
explained in many publications, but it had 
made a fortune for the theaters and also for 
Goldin, who had several copies of the act 
working in vaudeville. 

The following year the managers refused 
to book it, saying the public knew how it was 
done. My arrangement with Goldin gave 
me the right to present theillusion. Itwasa 
success in our show, but I realized it would 
have to be improved in many ways. So Mr. 
Dante,who has charge of myshop in thesum- 
mer and who heads our number-two show in 
the winter, and I went to work on the prob- 
lem. All during the summer we changed, 
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altered and rebuilt the various parts. One 
night I retired at twelve o’clock after a 
hard day of wrestling with our problem 
and was asleep in my home when the tele- 
phone bell rang. It was 3:30 in the morn- 
ing. 

Dante, tremendously excited, was at the 
other end of the wire, shouting into the 
mouthpiece, ‘I’ve got it; I’ve got it!” 

“Got what?” I inquired in a rather 
sleepy voice. 

‘“Why, the sawing. It’s the greatest illu- 
sion in the world.” 

“Great,” I called to him. ‘‘Come right 
over.” \ 

It was seven o’clock before we finally 
went to bed; but that day we added the 
finishing touches and produced an appa- 
ratus which we challenge anyone to ex- 
amine and learn its secret. In the illusion 
a girl is placed in a box just large enough 
to accommodate her body. Her head and 
feet extend at the end. The box is placed 
on a plank, or small platform, and while 
volunteers from the audience are holding 
the girl’s hands and feet, the box, girl and 
platform are sawed in two parts, across the 
middle. 

The sections are drawn several feet apart. 
The head, hands and feet move—the girl 
is alive. Then, presto, they are placed to- 
gether and the girl steps from the box and 
walks offstage. 


Serious Uplift Work 


The most expensive and probably the 
greatest illusion in the world is known in 
America as Kellar’s Levitation, in which a 
girl is apparently hypnotized, placed on a 
couch and caused to rise six or eight feet in 
the air, on a brilliantly lighted stage. Kel- 
lar presented the illusion for several years, 
and when I succeeded him I kept it in my 
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program. I have now exhibited 
teen years, and for many years | 
persons from the audience to the s 
see it more closely. Usually twenty t 
persons would respond. I would Je 
walk up to the floating figure, pas 
hands above and below, and the 
around the girl so they could obsery 
every angle. That was the dari 
dangerous part; so to control the 
the investigators that they would 
they had examined the mystery com) 
They were always convinced t] 
floated in mid-air with no support. 

I have added greatly to the m 
After the usual levitation, the girl 
ered with a cloth and I cause her ; 
across the stage and right down o 
heads of the audience; then back 
center of the stage where I jerk th 
away, and she has disappeared. ] 
nine years on this effect before it w: 
pleted. ee 

Kellar told me he had spent 
$20,000 in developing this trie 
added another $3000. The princi 
in it were first employed by Bua 
Kolta, an ingenious European magi 
another illusion. It was then perfe 
Maskelyne and Cooke’s Egyptian 
London, about twenty-five years ag: 
I first saw it in 1900. The combi 
of these two master magicians, 
and Maskelyne, brought about a per 
of the apparatus to such a stage 
illusion could be presented in a pe 
theater. Kellar’s additions made | 
sible in a traveling show. The illusic 
exists today, weighs 2200 pounds a 
eight trunks. Notwithstanding thi 
quantity of paraphernalia, the aj 
cannot see any part of it. 

A true builder of magic must hi 
spirit of the inventor, combined w 
patience of Job. If he surrenders 
face of obstacles, if the work is irks: 
him and if he does not find exhilar| 
watching the slow, gradual evolutio! 
idea, there is danger of the maj 
Money, time, work; none of these | 
considered. Only one thing matte) 
effect at any cost. 
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The Tricks of the Taane| 


Many years ago my chief 2. 
that time, Henry, and I worked on ¢| 
whereby the girl used in the Aga i 
a form of levitation, was caused to 
while apparently suspended in 1 
Henry, a diligent, sincere worker, has 
three months on the contrivance, 4 
change after change, only to find u 
elusive goal was just a step ahead oil 
was exasperating, I’ll admit, and 
finally reached the point where he « 
he was not earning his wages. 01 
after a week of hard work, ee 
lieved we had at last mastered our! 
complimented him on his efforts. — 

“The end is in sight at last, Hej 
said. ‘‘But that ring is just one-eigh’| 
inch too small; we’ll have to make 
again.” 

Henry looked at me in ha 


came to his eyes, as he took off his ap: 
said, “‘That’s enough for me, Mr. Th 
I quit; it’s impossible to please you 

His voice was husky, as he added 

“No hard feelings, Mr. Tha 
I just can’t go on any further. You’r| 
your money and I’m going crazy.” 

The next day Henry came back ti¥ 
and at the end of another week th 
was operating perfectly. as 
biggest successes. I used it on nm 
the world. We called the tri 

The mental picture that ¢ 
the successful magician is tha 
a multiplicity of trades and p 
combination of artist, actor, psy¢ 
mechanic, builder and inven’ 
chief stock in trade is his abilif} 
the barrier of the footlights an 
the changing situations always 
him. One phrase, it seems to me, 
him best: 

“A Jack of all trades and mas 
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Do You Realize that Lovely Room Effects 


ch as these can be Secured Very Economically 


ls in white and Copenhagen blue! What a 
tremely suitable floor-covering for modern 
liens. It’s the “ Mosaic” Design—Gold Seal 
Rug No. 408. 


'S a mistake to imagine that 
costs a mint of money to 
oply the right principles of 
) furnishing,’’ says Anne Lewis 
», the well-known household 
ir. “For beautiful effects de- 
Jargely on color and arrange- 
| And you can find no end of 
lials and house furnishings of 


‘rice that are delightful in color 
lesign.”’ 


‘couraging words for the 
(in who must be her own dec- 
-! And they apply not only 
ft things. For even rugs of 

artistic design can be pur- 
|d for very little money. 


jzinal creations by celebrated 
signers—clever reproductions 
{ous museum pieces—you find 
ters of them among the latest 
‘igs in Congoleum Gold Seal 
“ug patterns. 
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HOR many years Congoleum Gold Seal Art- 
\ Rugs have been sold on the basis of ‘‘Satis- 
Action Guaranteed or Your Money Back.” 
Tillions have used them. Millions have found 
jem satisfactory in every particular. Only rugs 
i bear the Gold Seal offer such clear-cut 
surance of value and durability and established 
‘putation. Look for the Gold Seal when you buy! 


“Plymouth” Design 
Rug No. 58o 
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Home beautifying 
ideas that save money 


described by Anne 
Lewis Pierce in a free 


handbook 
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In the homey living room below, 
note how the richly patterned 
rug in cozy browns and cheery 
blue balances the plain-colored 
walls and white mantel. This is 


the “Gentian” Design, Gold Seal 


Rug No. 396. 
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Look for this Gold Seal 
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Its moiré field of warm buff with contrasting 

border and floral figures makes the “Kashmir” 

Design, Gold Seal Rug No. 562, a happy choice 
Sor bedrooms. 
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And there’s no denying that the 
easily cleaned surface of these color- 
ful, durable rugs keys in perfectly 
with the spick-and-span spirit of 
present-day decoration. 

Call uson Congoleum Gold Seal 
Art-Rugs to freshen and brighten 
your rooms. Nothing does more 
to renew their charm than new 
floor-covering. 

And the convenience, the labor- 
saving advantages of waterproof, 
easy-to-clean Congoleum Art-Rugs 
are a godsend to women who do 
their own housework. 

Next time you go shopping make 
it a point to see the new Congoleum 
Gold Seal Rug patterns. 


CoNGoOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago 
Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 
Cleveland Minneapolis Dallas 
Pittsburgh New Orleans Rio de Janeiro 


In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 


NE Lewis Pierce has written “Color Magic 
in the Home”’ especially for women who 
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must consider expense in beautifying their homes. 
The booklet deals with the essential problems of 
making the home beautiful—the use of color, ar- 
rangement of furniture and pictures, etc.—and 
offers sensible suggestions for solving these prob- 
lems. A free copy will be sent you upon request. 


“Cathay” Design 
Rug No. 576 


“Panama” Design 


Rug No, 568 nl 
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struts before the world behind the self 
which he has made in the image of his own 
will, and the tougher the tegument he has 
reared about him, the less pain his spirit 
has to endure. But Emory Gantz, in his 
simplicity, had never thrown about this 
tender inner essence any protection what- 
soever. 

Now, numb and staggering from this final 
blow, Emory’s spirit began to make a last 
desperate effort to save itself and to save 
Emory from complete annihilation. It 
took Emory’s imagination, which was the 
biggest thing within him, and began to tear 
it into tiny shreds and from these shreds 
to build itself a cocoon. Tiny shreds of 
thought words they were at first which 
came fraying up into Emory’s conscious- 
ness and, because Nature had given him 
the urge to make into writing everything he 
thought and everything he felt, he made 
some of them into written words. 

It was not until afterward that he thought 
how strange it was—himself standing there 
at the lonely siding, pasting with one hand 
a torn sheet of an old waybill against the 
side of the box car and writing upon it with 
the other, hesitating after every fourth 
word until a hard-drawn breath could hoist 
that lump in his throat out of its way. But 
he had it written at last and he read it 
grimly in the bright starlight, and straight 
as though he were predestined to do it, he 
walked through the dark silence of Front 
Street and dropped it into the slit in the 
door of The Weekly Itemizer, marked 
Items. What he had written was: 


“It is said that a sertain young man from 
Peach Fork is a bigger joker than some 
others would maybe think. Dishes could 
be a joke.” 


A frail thread it was, a little crooked, 
this first filament which the benumbed 
Emory wrapped about himself; but it 
warmed him just a little, it comforted him 
just a little, and as he walked home across 
the night-chilled fields he began to spin 
another. He hunched down upon a fence 
rail and upon the remnant of the waybill 
he wrote: 


“Tt is said that a sertain young man from 
Peach Fork is thinking of going to write 
Items off that section weakly. Well, why 
not?” 


Why not, indeed? Why not, though the 
immensity of the idea, the unexpectedness 
of the idea, flattened Emory down upon 
that fence rail like a huge frog for some 
quarter of an hour? Why not, although 
this preface to the undertaking meant the 
retracing of that half mile to the slit in the 
door marked Items? It was worth it, for 
into the bed that night beside the hurt 
Emory crawled, companionably, a dim 
friendly shape of Emory as he wanted 
to be. 

At breakfast the next morning, his 
mother, the general shape of a cucumber 
and as cool and silent, regarded her son’s 
pallid countenance throughout the greater 
part of the meal, and observed finally: 

“The party give a good time, I guess 
then. You was late enough home.” 

“T forgot somepun,’’ mumbled Emory. 

““We conceited ten o’clock was late on us, 
when I was a young single.” Mrs. Gantz 
settled her spectacles with severity. “‘We 
would have thought we had lost our souls 
a’ready, if we had went canooverin’ till clost 
behind midnight. It’s unmoraling at the 
least, that I can say.” 

Emory pushed back the plate from which 
he had made but a poor breakfast, rose and 
took his hat from its nail. In the door he 
paused, turned half around and lifted one 
foot after the other. It seemed a futile 
gesture, but in reality he was placing them 
firmly upon his future platform. 

“T ain’t going on no more parties.” He 
stared into the crown of his hat. “Not 
never. I am going now to make with the 
farm and nothing else.” 
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WEAKLY ITEMS 


(Continued from Page 23) 


Mrs. Gantz clasped her hands with the 
utmost agitation of which she was capable. 

“Och, Emory, if you would oncet! If 
you would oncet put your brains onto this 
farm, what it would make! Like I tell you, 
you ain’t nothing but a farmer’s boy, so you 
can’t ever be nothing but a farmer’s boy; 
you can’t change the way you’re natured. 
And, anyhow, this dumb notion of writing 
off one word after the other, what does that 
make?” 

Well, it made much for Emory, much 
that his mother never knew, much that 
Emory never knew during those months 
that followed. It made, for one thing, prac- 
tically all the enjoyment he had. He 
worked early and he worked late; his body 
was tired when he sat at last under the 
lamp upon the cleared kitchen table, his 
eyes picking down through the cunningly 
worded paragraphs of a great weekly from 
a far-off city, which he solemnly purchased 
each market day. Sometimes his mind and 
body drowsed to the rhythm of his mother’s 
knitting needles. But it was a different 
mind, an alert and eager thing, which 
bounded upward as though at a release 
from a spring each night as Emory’s bed- 
room door clicked behind him. Emory 
played with his other self then—played 
with the Emory as he wanted to be—for his 
other self was growing more strong, more 
real, all the time as Emory spun him in 
thought words and written words. 

Written words, yes. Mr. Spitzbarth, who 
had denied him his chance, had given him 
his chance. For he had printed that second 
item which Emory had thrust in at his 
door that momentous night. Its length had 
fitted neatly a yawning space at the bottom 
of one of Mr. Spitzbarth’s columns, and its 
contents had fitted neatly Mr. Spitzbarth’s 
yawning need for more contributions for 
his four-page paper. When Emory read his 
own words, only slightly changed—‘“‘A cer- 
tain young man from Peach Fork is think- 
ing of writing items from that section 
weekly. Well, why not? Welcome to our 
pages, young man!”’—his knifeful of sauer- 
kraut missed his mouth, sagged open 
though it was, and cruised toward his ear. 
He had met himself—a certain young man, 
a glorious abstraction clothed in print— 
standing at the crossroads of life. And he 
was welcome, welcome to join those other 
shadowy contributors similarly clothed, 
who congregated companionably upon the 
pages of the Itemizer once each week from 
the various hamlets of the county. And 
that was much, that was very much during 
those lonely months during which he 
shunned Heitville and those who had 
viewed the wrecking of the dishes and the 
simultaneous wrecking of his life. The cli- 
mactic moment of each week came to be that 
in which he dropped his contribution in the 
post office at Yingstown on market day. 

Peach Fork rippled with pleasurable ex- 
citement over its anonymous arrival into 
journalism. One of these ripples surged to 
Mrs. Gantz’s parlor and beached there for 
a brief space before receding restlessly to 
other harbors of speculation. Mrs. Tillie 
Klinefelter, her saffron plume fairly a-drip 
with the salt tang of the mystery, afforded 
Mrs. Gantz considerable cool amusement. 

“And she says,’”’ Mrs. Gantz reported to 
her son, “would it be you maybe where wrote 
up the Peach Forkers. And I says back if 
she could see how quick you made for the 
bed these farming nights. ‘No,’ I says, 
‘he has got him his education and now he 
knows enough to leave it alone,’ I says. 
Ach, no, Emory, you ain’t like your poor 
pop, where left his education torment him 
all his life. The letters Gantz would set and 
write whilst he wasn’t even indebted for 
any! And then ag’in, I told her, even if 
Emory was smart enough to be seeing all 
them news, he wouldn’t be writing himself 
into the paper amongst them. That would 
be too funny, ain’t?” 

It was not funny to Emory. He swal- 
lowed hard and avoided her eye. 


“But to think you was anyhow printed 
into the paper!” Mrs. Gantz smoothed 
her lips pridefully. ‘‘I would never have 
looked to see the day when that would 
happen any Gantz. And such a pretty 
piece too! Do you see once how it makes 
you out brave?” 

Yes, Emory was seeing how it made him 
out brave. He was staring once more at the 
column in the exact middle of which he 
stood, a strong and fearless figure, defying 
the elements: 


“The wind that we had Thursday scared 
the farmers out of the fields. Mrs. Dr. 
Horspittel’s cow being hurt by a large tim- 
ber blowing on her that she had to be killed. 
But not Emory Gantz. Emory seems to 
have no fear of storms of any kinds.” 


Well, it was true. He was that Emory 
and he was not afraid of storms of any 
kinds. He rattled the pages of the Itemizer 
proprietarily and studied the other corre- 
spondents with a judicial eye. 

Week by week Emory, weaving himself 
as he wanted to be from the point of his 
pencil, saw that thought stuff made real in 
Mr. Spitzbarth’s type. Once each week he 
stared at himself upon the printed page 
and knew that he was in reality this other 
who always at first sight seemed so strange. 
For instance, it was true, that item which 
read: 


“One of our most prominent young men 
will assist in dragging the roads after he 
gets his potatoes out of the way. - Mr. 
Gantz is a young man which believes in 
building up the county. Go to it, Emory.” 


Sometimes he played with himself just a 
little, played at least with the Emory as he 
wanted to be. One such caper was inspired, 
strangely enough, by Miss Elma Spitz- 
barth. 

Strangely enough, for he had striven with 
desperation to keep her golden image from 
his mind. He thought at times that he 
could live no longer without beholding her, 
yet he prayed at the same forlorn moment 
that he would never again come face to face 
with her, for he told himself he would act 
the loony if he did. 

He did come face to face with her, and he 
did act the loony. Miss Spitzbarth also 
occasionally visited Yingstown. Emory 
was entering a store one Saturday morning 
just as she was coming out. 

“Tf it ain’t Emory Gantz!” bubbled Miss 
Spitzbarth, twirling a Japanese sunshade. 
“Was you just going in, Emory?” 

Emory dragged his heel back over the 
threshold. 

“No!” he shouted, and made off down 
the street. 

Miss Elma was a resourceful young hunt- 
ress who had never been known to lose a 
quarry. She stood regarding the stricken 
young animal until it bolted around a cor- 
ner. Then she shut her parasol and strolled 
leisurely in the opposite direction. She 
stalked him just as he rounded cautiously 
into the main street again. 

“Why, Emory! This is now too funny! 
Here when I ain’t seen you for months 
back a’ready, here if I don’t go to work and 
incidentally run into you twict hand- 
running. Why ain’t you ever coming to 
Heitwille no more?” 

“No!” panted Emory, while the last 
flicker of intelligence fled his harried eye. 

“T ain’t seeing you since the night you 
made with the tablecloth,” giggled Miss 
Spitzbarth with her usual tact. “Mom was 
now awful sore on you fur sending that 
money fur to pay. She says still what’s 
anyway a few dishes.” 

A white light. seemed to emanate from 
this dazzling creature. Emory dodged 
toward the left just as Miss Spitzbarth 
meditatively lowered her sunshade. He all 
but stepped into it. 

“But I can’t see what’s the matter with 
Heitwille,” pouted Miss Spitzbarth. ‘‘I see 
by the paper all the time how active you 


was around Peach Fork. And how yc 
going always on Yingstown. I guessy 
something in view you ain’t puttin; 
My, you're awful popular, Emory! 
leave me see now.” The lady spw 
meditative half circle, then glanced 
Emory archly. ‘If I was to give som 
little party—say this Friday a y 
you’d be coming to it, wouldn’t 
Emory?” -_ 
“No!” shouted Emory. And, as 
Elma rocked slightly from shock, me 
escape by way of the gutter. — 
Emory went down the hot stre 
teeth chattering. He climbed upc 
wagon seat and galloped out of towr 
out the weekly groceries. He was w 
mile of his home when he reasoned fri 
fragments which dizzied his brain tl 
most beautiful young woman in the 
had invited him to her home and ] 
refused. What would she think? 
had made him do it? But—she hadi 
him. Puzzling—puzzling. And st 
commented upon his visits to Ying 
she read his items then! It was his fi 
realization that that image of | 
which he projected each week was 
seen and known to all men. H 
kicked backward, his lip curled u 
He sank slowly down in his seat a 
gan to weave. In warm huddle, h 


_about him another thread, thin and 


which he would next week pace | 
across Mr. Spitzbarth’s column: 


“Emory Gantz makes weakly 
Yingstown. Mr. Gantz is a prog 
young man which seeks the larger ce 


Progressive young man, larger ce 
that was good. That was one of tl 
And why not add: “It looks as tho 
hadsomething in view?” That woul 
two more lines. He believed he cot 
words enough for a half column thi 
But he must be using his eyes and f 
What was that sound of hammerii 
here to theright? Benfer Hippel wa 
ing a washhouse for his missus. 
halted his team and critically appra 
architecture of the washhouse. And 
further along, what were those + 
in the Kutzes’ yard? Henry Krei 
helping Adlai Kutz butcher. Yi 
the items his mother would have ¢ 
gleaned over the party line of the te: 
and as casually let fall, he could 
half column, and that was more tha: 
the other correspondents had eve 
He tilted his hat with the butt of 4 
Wonderful! 

Yet even more wonderful, had h 
it, was the fact that he had et 
gotten Miss Elma Spitzbarth dur 
latter half of his journey. And mo 
derful of all, could he have knownit, 
fact that at that late hour in thea 
Miss Spitzbarth had not forgo 
Miss Spitzbarth had not yet recovel 
the shock of watching a young n 
resolutely from her down the stree 

She had never before watched 
man fare from her either resolute 
resolutely. Miss Spitzbarth was 
psychoanalyst. She looked upon 
as they were, drew immediate co} 
and planned immediate course of 
She reluctantly conceded that, con 
his former procedure, Emory had s 
escape her from the instant she h 
fronted him, and, accordingly, fr 
moment she marked him for her ow 
horn of the hunter was heard from: 
Miss Spitzbarth shot her parasol an' 
prettily yet firmly to The Big 
Dietz and Essenschwiller —wh¢ 
father stood waiting for a penny 12 

Mr. Spitzbarth looked as thoug® 
spent his life waiting for a penny 2 
He was a sallow man with thi 
and the small exasperated mo 
overly conscientious. Miss Spl 
ceded him sufficient room up 

(Continued on Page 14% 
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took up the reins. She drove, of 


’ she said at once, “why ain’t you 
mory Gantz set the type fur you 
‘plagued you fur the job a while 


ain’t I leaving—’?”’ imitated Mr. 
titably. “Why don’t you speak 
mar correct? Here I school you 
_use do you make of it? Gantz? 
‘that was always gaping in at the 
\his bung-starter eyes? But, after 
forehead creased judicially, ‘I 
ybe he wasn’t so dumb. The 
wk correspondent talks him up 
ble. But what’s over you? You 
shen he asked for the job.” 
ighter slapped the reins. 
ld guess he wasn’t dumb. It ain’t 
gets in the paper so often. Every 
‘mentioned prominent. If you do 
yourself, you will fire that sleazy 
jer and hire Gantz.” 
hat I won’t.” The editor’s mouth 
. conscientious flutings. ‘If that 
in that big Gantz farm, he is well 
ows it or not, and I wouldn’t be 
drag him from it into the worries 
rary life. Here it is again now— 
\ Fork correspondent. Who is he 
»ishe? Three times I run it into 
‘that he should come in and get 
iption free like all the other corre- 
. Twice the space that fellow 
se as any of the others— a new 
sop he can spread over four lines 
-and here he ain’t letting me pay 
. I will have to circle out Peach 
of these days and look him out.” 
‘go with,” decided his daughter 
“T guess Emory Gantz would 
ow, being so prominent that way. 
out Saturday. Saturday he goes 
Yingstown.”’ 
tzbarth looked at her with quick- 
est, 
town? The Gantz boy?” After 
t he laughed quietly. ‘That 
hought for me.’”’ But he did not 
Like all successful editors, Mr. 
was a man of reservations. 
nore than six months before the 
le his circling trip through Peach 
during those months Emory lived 
surprise to another. But they 
veable surprises in the main, 
ey were accompanied, particu- 
tst, by embarrassment and per- 
“he older farmers began to stop 
‘sand to hail him to the fence for 
ver this and that crop procedure. 
rominence in the local affairs of 
tk began to tap him on the 
it the crossroads post office. One 
‘was of particular significance. 
opel hurried after him one day as 
junting his wagon. Mr. Hippel 
irge observant eyes and his snub 
ked not unlike a trout warily 
$a tentative bite, as he cocked 
dward at Emory and remarked 
‘asn’t thinking of leaving us, was 
y? It reads in the paper where 
ymething in view in Yingstown.”’ 
lory started and glanced quickly 
led, ‘““Now I ain’t the prying 
if ain’t too good for the district 
enterprising young men to leave 
I don’t mind telling you—if it 
yass that Uncle Jerry Cratzham- 
d dies fur us off that rusty nail, 
| the other members of the school 
€ got to get somebody into his 
\be sure he might get well on us, 
(This anyhow is what I am aiming 
 ain’t any place in the United 
ere a young man can advance 
1 than what he can in Peach 
's all.” ; 
all. But it was enough. It was 
uch. The horses took their 


! td steps and flutteringly to be- 
tendance upon various social 
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functions. He liked the growing intima- 
cies with the men; he was learning to smile 
at them and even to joke a little; but the 
overtures from the girls terrified him— 
he heard after each of them the crash of 
dishes. He finally was cannily moved to 
defend himself with the item: 


“Emory Gantz is one of our young men 
who does not feel for strawberry socials or 
gatherings of any kind. He thinks of only 
improving his mind. Mr. Gantz bought 
him a dictionary off an installment agent 
in six parts some months back.” 


The immediate effect was an invitation 
to a strawberry social, a hay ride and a lap 
supper. 

His growing sense of humor tempered 
the dismay with which he at first regarded 
the failure of his shot. He faced about and 
shot in the opposite direction: 


“Our progressive fellow citizen, Mr. 
Emory Gantz, ordered himself a new flivver 
this week. Look out now, girls.” 


This jocular broadside had widespread 
and serious results. It was, in effect, a 
boomerang which rebounded upon Emory 
himself and laid him low in the midflush 
of his journalistic career. 

On the day upon which it flew before the 
public eye, his mother met him at the door, 
solemn as only a cucumber can be. Emory 
stopped short and stared from her to the 
paper in her hand. 

“Has somebody up and died fur us?’”’ he 
demanded. 

“Near as worse,” sighed Mrs. Gantz. 
“Wipe your feet off, and then take and 
read Peach Fork. Somebody is slandering 
you till it is something scandalous.” 

Emory read: 


“Grandpa Misenhelder fell down stairs 
last week with a pitcher in his hand and 
did not break the pitcher. Grandpa will be 
eighty-six next spring, if he does not fall 
again. 

“Undertaker Helfenstein and Mrs. Sun- 
dayed at the paternal William Helfenstein 
home. They have 111 young pigs and 17 
mothers. : 

“Henry Hottenstein is experiencing 
mumps on one side and if other members of 
the family do not take it it is to be hoped 
they will be out soon of quarantine and that 
no other families take it, several others 
being handy to it. 

“The elegant wedding of Mr. Oscar 
Wackernagel and Miss Minnie Swengel is 
described at length elsewhere in these 
pages. 

“Almost everyone in this vicinity went 
to the revival last week. Some attended 
every day and night, while others just went 
one day and evening, and others, sad to say, 
just one day. Aunt Ellie Hulsebus counted 
215 rigs going by Wednesday, Aunt Ellie 
has to sit in her chair since she caught her 
heel in her skirt with a milk crock as re- 
ported by ye scribe last week. Our advice 
is to board the old ship of Zion down the 
river of time to the New Jerusalem before 
it is to late. 

“Our progressive fellow citizen, Mr. 
Emory Gantz, ordered himself a new fliv- 
ver this week. Look out now, girls. 

“The coroner has decided Mr. Krieste- 
meier died from seed corn. He was han- 
dling poisoned seed corn to kill mice and 
came in and picked up a piece of pie and ate 
it, and right away felt for laying on the 
porch, from which he never rose in this life, 
though the hand ran for the doctor right 
away. How sad and what a lesson. The pie 
was everything he ate. See lengthy descrip- 
tion of the funeral elsewhere in these 
pages.” : 


Emory read these items twice. Even 
then he did not raise his eyes to his mother, 
seated in awful composure before him. 

“Well,” he said slowly, “I did order me 
that car.” 

“Mind what he done you!” erupted Mrs. 
Gantz. “To think you would be printed 
out in the paper like you was one of these 
loose livers, running around sneaky after 
females. Slandering off your reputation 
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before the public. You a Bible Christian 
and a perfessoy in the church!” 

“T guess it just means for the girls to 
look a little out or I would maybe run over 
them,” feebly defended Emory. 

“T am looking into this,’ intoned his 
mother ominously. ‘‘Me where raised you 
so genteel, then to have it put out all over 
the county that you are running soft on the 
female sect! It must be an awful low per- 
son where done it and he had ought to meet 
his doom fur it. He had ought at the least 
to be put off of church, and that’s what will 
happen him when I am ketching him. And 
ketch him I will.”” Mrs. Gantz was breath- 
ing nosily and her eyes between stiffened 
eyelids gazed upon Emory with a strange 
glitter of indignation and devotion. ‘I 
should think you would anyhow take some 
steps yourself. Was you going to set still 
and be held up fur a lie before this here 
world? Ain’t you got no braveness by 
you?” 

No, Emory had no braveness by him. 
He had only a sudden sense of being 
stabbed with the sharp sword of truth. He 
evaded the double-edged gleam in his 
mother’s eye, got up unsteadily and went 
out. 

Oh, yes, it was true. He saw it clearly in 
the days and nights, particularly in the 
nights, which followed. He had dangled 
himself, a sawdust puppet dressed in flash- 
ing stuffs and making brave gestures, before 
his world; and all the time cowering behind 
that puppet was forlorn Emory Gantz who 
went out of his head if a girl spoke to him 
upon the street! Imagine Emory Gantz 
now—the real Emory—saying in real life: 
“T’ve got a flivver. Look out now, girls!” 
He could have laughed at the thought if it 
had not been so tragic. 

Tragic. He put away his dictionary in 
six parts and he took his pad of paper and 
his pencil from beneath his mattress. No 
gay and eager thing bounded up to meet 
him when the latch of his door clicked be- 
hind him those nights. He lay alone and in 
the dark. 

He looked with inert eyes upon the en- 
suing issues of the Itemizer. Once only he 
started slightly and moistened his upper 
lip. This was occasioned by the para- 
graph: 


“Wake up, Peach Fork. We need your 
newsy items. We were recently saying to 
our wife that we must take a trip to that 
end of the county and see our many friends 
in that section.” 


Well, Emory was not among the many 
friends. He need feel no apprehension 
about a visit from Mr. Spitzbarth. But he 
clipped the little paragraph and hid it be- 
tween the folds of his one white handker- 
chief. 

It was like a last friendly hail from a 
beloved yet treacherous shore. 

And yet it was not the final hail from Mr. 
Spitzbarth. Suddenly, like a sallow, 
alpaca-blown apparition, Mr. Spitzbarth 
loomed before Emory one breezy morning 
as he turned his horses at the end of a long 
furrow in his corn field. Emory’s convuls- 
ing fingers jerked the team to halt, then 
the reins fell limp. Mr. Spitzbarth was 
upon him. 

He accepted the editor’s ink-spattered 
fingers and he accepted the editor’s enthu- 
siastic remarks about his farm. But he was 
neither feeling nor hearing. His entire 
nervous system’had humped itself into a 
huge question mark which was writhing 
and twisting about the query: What 
would he say if Mr. Spitzbarth probed him 
about the items? 

Mr. Spitzbarth did not probe. 

He finally stated calmly and casually, 
“Now these items of yours. We're missing 
them from our pages, now that we are. I 
don’t mind telling you that I made this trip 
just on purpose to find out what the trouble 
was. That and to make it right in regards 
to this back subscription. Was your farm 
taking all your time?” 

The question mark in Emory’s brain flat- 
tened. Emory himself flattened. At least 

(Continued on Page 1432) 
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e @No one, so far as I know, was ever kept 
from using Murphy Varnish because it was 
not good enough for the job. Some have, 
no doubt, with a proper sense of pro- 
portion, sometimes realized that a job 
was not good enough for Murphy Varnish. 3 9 


Would you get a 
? 


SUMMONS. 


If the traffic cop should give a 
summons to every car that needs 
repainting, would yours escape? 
Is your car one of those whose 
luster has been dimmed by daily 
wear? And do you continue to 
drive it under the delusion that 
no one notices it but yourself? 
The cop won’t molest you as long 
as you obey the traffic rules, but 
the censor might bawl you out 
with “Your car is arrested for 
indecent exposure; go get a coat 
of enamel.” 


Take it to the painter or do it 
yourself. In either case you can 
have a Murphy finish. Sixty years’ 
experience in varnish making has 
taught us how to produce satis- 
factory finishes for motor cars. 

The professional car painter is 
prepared to put Murphy Murcote 
or Varnish on your car. Anyone 
can buy Murphy Da-Cote at the 
local store and put it on himself. 
In either case the result 1s a good 
job. The professional painter’s 
job is better, of course. Also it 
costs a little more. But it is the 
same Murphy. 


Murphy 


DA-COTE 

prusninc F namel 
or 

MURCOTE 

SPRAYING 


Lacquer 


MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY 


NEWARK - CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO - MONTREAL 
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The Pectoral and Necklace 
of Princess Sat-hathor-iunut 


Made of gold, carnelian, lapis lazuli and green 
felspar, and dating back to the dynasty of King 
Senusert, who reigned in Egypt from 1887 to 1806 


B.C. Discovered by Prof. W. M. Flinders Petrie 
in 1914, and now the property of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York City. 


He did his gift shopping at the jewelers 


LORD and LADY ELGIN 


An Elgin watch should be a part of 
the “‘life-estate’’ of every man and 
woman. There is no finer personal 
possession—for life-long service and 
value-constancy, at $15 to $1700. 
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A PURCHASE FROM YOUR 
JEWELER IS AN INVESTMENT 
IN PERMANENT VALUES 


Aa Dn m— 


EN and nations pass. But their jewels 
remain. 


Of all the possessions of ancient civiliza- 
tions, the most enduring have been the tokens 
wrought in precious stone and metal. 


Gone are the palaces of Egyptian kings; 
their gorgeous apparel and equipages. But 
scattered among the museums of today, in all 
parts of the world, many of their jewels are 
still intact; more beautiful and infinitely more 
valuable than ever. 


Today, as always, a purchase at the jewel- 
er’s is an investment in permanent values. 


ADDRESS. 


Jewelry is one of the few luxury-commodi- 
ties which can be “consumed” year by year, 
decade after decade, without materially less 
ening the quantity or quality of the basic 
value! 

Building up a line of jewelry means build- 
ing up an asset-heritage for future genera 
tions, -while enjoying the delight and charm 
of beautiful adornment in the building. 


March 2; 


The jewelry business is among the fastest 
growing in America, because, more and more, — 
keen Americans are putting their shopping — 


money into imperishable values. 


ELGIN 


THE WATCH WORD FOR ELEGANCE AND EFFICIENCY 


tinued from Page 141) 
flattened into a quivering line 
seemed to do likewise. 

said, and followed it immedi- 
Ves,” The little cornstalks 
ether and jigged for a fantastic 


strange thing happened. As 
me strong outer husk had en- 
m and was protecting him in this 
heard his own voice saying 
hose items.”” He had a confused 
t he was that other whose image 
yrojected before Mr. Spitzbarth 
week during the past year—that 
he wanted to be. He even felt his 


reat man was shorter in stature 
is, and that his fingers were mak- 
clutching gestures toward his 


e known that for long a’ready,”’ 
h disposed of the matter fret- 


itor’s life is just one torment after 

I never got it sifted down till 
stopped. Then I found out for 

ras the only farmer did his mar- 
jlar at Yingstown—the rest all 
Heitville—and of course you 
ys your items on Saturdays 
wn. But that ain’t the point. 
s I need that half column. Ding 
Spitzbarth suddenly hopped as 
: furrow were hot beneath his 
h everything stopping on me— 
moving to Dakota and Five 

ing the inflammatory, and then 
Well, ding it 


His eyes quieted upon the 
stretch of Emory’s fields. 
air a lark spiraled its ecstasy; 
rose. The little man breathed 
d slowly shook his head, a tacit 
n that the peaceful places of life 
for him. Emory also was silent; 
vas amazed and faintly indignant 


le expletive of the day, ‘‘Split me, 
I must have this,’”’ perhaps Mrs. 
uckram, very much _ painted, 
nd powdered, would float in, with 
anse and rustle of brocaded silken 
tefeathered muff and huge calash 
Il redolent of eau de chypre and 
water, escorted by Thomas Rap- 
‘in bagwig, lace ruffles and black 
doth desirous of making acquaint- 
i the new penciled china which 
1ot had mentioned in his adver- 
and which New York was already 
to talk about. 

as this penciled china? That is 
‘itself and here it is, But first let 
nat penciled china was a name 
ew transfer-printed or engraved 
3 made its appearance at Batter- 
ester and Liverpool in 1756-1757. 
7in 1756, Robert Hancock, a de- 
lengraver employed at the Bat- 
ime! Works, tried the experiment 
tring an engraving to a piece of 
found it ‘‘a go,’’ as we would 
t seems strange that the world 
fe waited so long for such a sim- 
‘is this; and it took a practical 

) think of it. 

oment all pottery and porce- 
the world, and, as far as we 
n the earliest times, had been 
hand. 

idea was eminently practical. 
fortunate for the new proc- 
3attersea Works closed in this 
d that Robert Hancock went 
, which at that time was di- 
e Open-minded and scientific 
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that this man did not appreciate what life 
had made him—the master of that mighty 
instrument, the Itemizer. He had even 
dared to smirch it with a scurrilous epithet! 
The horses nudged each other; the old 
harness creaked like a wheeze of senile 
laughter. The older and the younger man 
turned simultaneously, their wistful glances 
met and clung. Words were born. 

Words were born, new hopes were born 
in Emory’s field in the clean bright air of 
that morning. Stepping high, they went at 
last toward the house, Emory and Mr. 
Spitzbarth. 

Yet not Emory, but a tentative owner of 
a half interest in that powerful organ, The 
Weekly Itemizer. Yet not Mr. Spitzbarth, 
but a tentative owner of a hundred of Em- 
ory’s peaceful acres. 

“To be sure, it might not work out,” 
that cautious gentleman’s small mouth 
fluted finely as they paused in the lee of the 
barn, “but again, why wouldn’t it? I can 
learn you all the grammar you will be need- 
ing and I can start you in with managing 
the little things—the births and deaths and 
little things like that—and I’ve taken no- 
tice for long a’ready how handy you was at 
filling space. And space’’—the editor laid 
a conscientious finger upon Emory’s arm— 
“leave me give you a last warning now. If 
you go into this literary life you will be 
dogged all your life with space. You have 
got always so much space fur to fill and 
nothing but words fur to fill it with. So the 
first secret of running a paper is to use 
plenty of words. Words, Emory.”’ 

“Words,” repeated Emory solemnly. He 
had never joined a secret order, but he felt 
a strong natural impulse at this juncture to 
clasp Mr. Spitzbarth by the hand. How- 
ever, this impulse was checked, every natu- 
ral impulse within him was checked, as 
they rounded the barn, by the sight of Miss 
Elma Spitzbarth in the front seat of the 
editor’s surrey. 

And in the rear seat a small apparition in 
white. Emory stopped short. 

But, after all, was he not almost an ed- 
itor of the Itemizer? Was he not entirely a 
member of the Peach Fork school board? 
In two long steps he advanced firmly to Mr. 
Spitzbarth’s side. 


(Continued from Page 24) 


Dr. John Wall. Doctor Wall was delighted 
to have Hancock and delighted with Han- 
cock’s transfer printing. Almost immedi- 
ately the new method became one of 
Worcester’s greatest assets. 

Pottery thus entered a new field; it be- 
came a medium on which to record and 
feature events of the day in a complimen- 
tary, matter-of-fact or a satirical and hu- 
morous fashion; and as it was also suited 
for the reproduction of engravings of all 
kinds, the question of finding designs was 
instantly made easier and cheaper. 

It looks very simple to us today, and so 
does pictorial journalism and magazine 
illustration, but it was not so simple when 
people were not accustomed to mechanical 
processes of any kind. 

A little later Worcester used bat print- 
ing—stipple engraving applied to pottery 
by bats of glue—and, following the taste of 

the day, engravings by Bartolozzi and 
Mion from the Neo Classic pictures of 
Angelica Kauffman and other painters of 
the same style were the most popular sub- 
jects. 

We should have to go a long way back to 
find the origin of patriotic pottery. The 
ancient Greek vases are not merely decora- 
tive in their ornamentation; they also 
perpetuate the deeds of their heroes, gods 
and demigods, legends and scenes from 
epics and great events in the history of their 
race. 

Likewise, the Rhages pottery of the an- 
cient Persians, which is just coming into its 
own and charming lovers of fine ceramics 
by its beauty of color, iridescent luster 
and quaint ornamentation, depicts many a 
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“Oho! I see Mrs. Gantz has been treat- 
ing to buttermilk!’’ the editor exclaimed 
jovially. 

Miss Elma waved the glass gayly toward 
Emory. 

“Oh, she’s treated us just too lovely!” 
bubbled that tactful young person. ‘“‘I do 
now just love old people.” 

Mrs. Gantz who was still in her middle 
forties stared between stiffened eyelids at 
her guest and yellowed slightly as aging cu- 
cumbers should. 

“You met Annie a’ready, ain’t you, 
Emory?” inquired Mr. Spitzbarth as he 
climbed into the rear seat beside the young 
lady. “‘She comes wisiting every year from 
Kansas.” 

““Pleased to be made acquainted,”’ mut- 
tered Emory. The small cousin ground her 
palms and averted her eyes. 

“No, I wouldn’t use any buttermilk, 
thanks to you.”” Mr. Spitzbarth was ac- 
knowledging his hostess’ gesture of hospi- 
tality. ‘‘Now let me see, Emory. Could 
you make it to get in some night this week 
and talk this here over?”’ 

“Oh, do come!”’ The springs bounced be- 
neath Miss Elma. ‘‘Come in along to din- 
ner. That would be too grand. It won’t 
kreistle us none if you break all the dishes.”’ 

A welt of red whipped across Emory’s 
cheek. He stepped back, his eyes fell. 

Out of the stunned silence came a voice 
clear and valiant, ‘Dishes make nothing. 
Dishes could be a joke.” 

Emory’s eyes drew toward the voice. He 
had the sensation of being drawn down, 
down, into two fathomless wells waiting to 
receive him, to cool him, to lave him softly 
of all fret. The hot smart left his cheek. 
His shoulders straightened. 

“That’s a good idea,” hastened Emory’s 
future partner. “Could you make it to get 
in about six o’clock? Or would that squeeze 
you some?” 

“T got a car,” said Emory. And, as 
though it was the most natural thing in the 
world, kicked his heel impishly backward 
and added, “‘ Look out now, girls!” 

“Oh, ain’t you fresh, though?” giggled 
Miss Elma. 

But Emory was looking at the cousin 
from Kansas. 


} PATRIOTISM ON CHINTZ AND CHINA 


scene from the life of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries. Many of those noble- 
men in long robes and those flat-faced ladies 
with bobbed hair and tight tunics of bro- 
cade undoubtedly commemorate person- 
ages who were making, or who had made, 
history. 

The early Jesuit missionaries to China— 
some of whom have left long descriptions of 
porcelain—noted that Confucius and Lao- 
tsze and their disciples, as well as Buddhis- 
tic emblems, appeared on china. So they 
had Chinese potters decorate their china 
with scenes from the life of Christ. 

One of the first examples of patriotic 
china that captivated the fancy of Amer- 
icans was the Porto Bello ware. This was 
made in Staffordshire by Thomas Astbury 
in commemoration of Admiral Vernon’s 
capture of Porto Bello in 1739. Admiral 
Vernon became a great hero in America, 
for Porto Bello was in Darien and his vic- 
tory over Spain was of particular pride to 
the citizens of the Western Hemisphere, 
who were trying to inaugurate a Monroe 
Doctrine although they were unaware of 
the fact. Lawrence Washington, who had 
served under Admiral Vernon, named the 
house he built on the Potomac, Mount 
Vernon, in his honor. 

Everybody talked of Admiral Vernon in 
those days, and every household had to have 
a piece of Porto Bello china. This was 
decorated with tiny ships in battle array 
scattered at regular intervals over the bowl 
or teapot, or whatever the article might be. 

It was after the Revolution had ended 
and the Federal Government had set up 

(Continued on Page 145) 
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A NEW era in home lighting is at 


hand. You may now have floor and 
table lamps that are not only quite as 
beautiful in themselves as lamps have 
ever been, but that give a softer, Jove- 
lier glow and thus add a new charm to 
the whole room. 4t the same time these 
lamps give almost twice as much useful 
light and have twice as wide a reading 
radius as other lamps—without consum- 
ing any more current. 


This remarkable advance in home 
lighting has been effected by placing 
around the lamp-bulb, where it is con- 
cealed by the shade, a Holophane unit 
of prismatic glass—each prism shaped 
to bend and direct the rays of light 
exactly as desired. 


Before you buy another lamp, you 
must see these new lamps for yourself. 
More than 200 styles are sold thru the 
better stores by the Art Lamp Manu- 
facturing Company of Chicago, makers 
of the famous Almco Lamps. If your 
store does not as yet stock them, write 
to the Art Lamp Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, or to us, as to where you can 
see them. Holophane Co., New York 
and Toronto. 


HOLOPHANE 


DIRECTS LIGHT SCIENTIFICALLY 
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Yes! Revenge is sweet | 


When a Kentucky mountain girl swears 
vengeance—let the man look out! 


Jailed by a judge she might have married— 
and he was young—handsome—wealthy! 
Jailed for stealing a race horse—for a swift ride 
to save her mother’s life! 


BUT!—when the tables were turned—and 
riches and luxury fell in the girl’s lap—when 
she got the judge in her clutches and he fell 
in love with her—not knowing she was the 
same girl, then—was Revenge the sweetest 
thing in the world to her 


—or was it love 
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“But say! She’s as hard as a diamond!” 


And men were as minutes in her life! 
For a revengeful memory burned within her. 


So, nightly she danced! Enchanted feet— 
lithe body aflame with grace! To torture the 
man she once had loved—to rack him with 
the music he never could forget. 


At the last—was it pity or love reborn? 
When he prayed for her to come and dance 
at his bedside—was it a vision he saw 


—or the golden dancer herself 
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dards of many kinds for its official 
estic living that the great influx of 
china occurred. Then came the 
f old blue Staffordshire. By the 
+ Revolutionary War had ended, 
otters had become expert in the 
process. 

igh Great Britain had lost the 
; jewel in her crown, she had no 
ysing the trade of that jewel across 
The astute English merchants de- 
sapitalize American sentiment and 
se articles that would appeal to the 
nm of the Federalists; and they did 
ell that for more than a quarter of 
told blue Staffordshire, decorated 
erican scenes and historical events 
srican heroes, statesmén and in- 
framed in decorative borders of 
jowers, poured into the country. 

jr prints that would be interesting 
‘eople of the new republic were 
ad with quick enterprise to plate, 
teacup and soup tureen—yes, and 
tiny cup plate. Some of the 
hire potters even went to the ex- 
ending artists to America to make 
nd drawings. Many a thrilling 
{many a demolished building thus 
d blue Staffordshire. 

atriotic china it was in its day and 
tiotic china it is today, when col- 
eso eager to purchase it; and al- 
jade in such great quantity it all 
his country. It is said that if you 
search the length and breadth of 


you could not find a single piece. . 


ould probably not be difficult to 
ngland one of those very famous 
ugs, made at Derby to commemo- 
victory of Lord Rodney over the 
Imiral, De Grasse, at the Battle of 
ue, April 12, 1782, the spout of 
cleverly modeled mask of Rodney. 
|potteries, large and small, did a 
e business in popular heroes. 
was a popular idol in France; and 
to say that there was not a house 
that did not have on the mantel- 
tall of its salon a bust, statuette or 
ved portrait of the Philadelphia 
his quaint costume. Ladies also 
portrait in the form of brooches 
miniatures set in bracelets; they 
neir hair d la Franklin and they 
dbbed him in the streets whenever 
‘ed. The British potters thought 
bricans, likewise, might like to 
ir countryman, and hundreds and 
of busts and statuettes were made, 
hd transported in British ships. 
hem looked a little like our genial 
htful old diplomat and some re- 
him so little that they were in- 
tlabeled Washington on the base; 
little detail did not seem to worry 
| and today, indeed, it only adds 
lus attraction. 


Beasts in the China Closet 


‘ilkes was another favorite and, of 
sorge Washington and his friend, 
uis de Lafayette. William Pitt 
ter. 

ire the five characters that were 
for patriotism. 

ugh the eighteenth century busts 
ttes had been pouring into the 
kspere, Milton, George III, 
arlotte, Kitty Clive, David 
sg Woffington; fanciful subjects, 
Quarters of the Globe, The 


Se of drawers it was called 
en at the intersection of the 
a table, besides being dis- 
inets and china closets. 

eneral Washington was writing 
ondon for furniture to be sent 
ernon he also ordered “busts of 
he Great, Julius Cesar, Charles 
and the King of Prussia, not 
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to exceed fifteen inches in height nor ten 
in width; two other busts of Prince Eugene 
and the Duke of Marlborough, somewhat 
smaller; two wild beasts not to exceed 
twelve inches in height nor eighteen in 
length. Sundry ornaments for chimney 
piece.” 

How early Liverpool began the manu- 
facture of transfer printed was never asked 
by those who purchased the big cream- 
colored Liverpool jugs with very sharp lips 
and black prints of engravings. The 
designs were largely chosen from cartoons 
and popular prints. The Washington 
pitchers are now eagerly bought. Liver- 
pool jugs are so glossy with glaze that the 
print appears to have been applied beneath 
the glaze. Occasionally green and brown 
printings are seen. 

A kind of patriotic faience, as it is called, 
that forms a class by itself, was produced 
during the French Revolution. Nobody 
ever thought of paying any attention to it 
until Champfleury, the novelist, made a 
collection and wrote a book about it in 1867. 

Nevers was the center of its manufacture, 
but patriotic faience was also produced at 
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After the Revolution the legends were 
“Vive l’ Agriculture,” “Vive lV Abondance,”’ 
for peace and tranquillity had become de- 
sired. There was, indeed, one plate that 
had a picture of the Hétel dela Paix, toward 
which a weary traveler was struggling as he 
said the words, “‘ Je desire y arriver.” 

Specimens of this patriotic faience ap- 
pear in various museums—we have a few 
in our Metropolitan Museum—but the 
Carnavalet Museum in Paris has a large 
and splendid collection. 

With the craze for porcelain there was 
another taste that gripped the world of 
wealth and fashion, and this was for the 
cotton fabrics from the East printed in 
brightly colored flowers or figured patterns 
and known as chintz. A great many vari- 
eties of this attractive material—the 
handsomest ones were made in Patna, 
Seringapatam, Madras and Nagapatam— 
were constantly arriving in the adventurous 
ships of the British East India Company, 
the Dutch East India Company and the 
French Compagnie des Indes. To these the 
name of “Indiennes”’ was given. Still other 
varieties, which were equally beautiful, 


The Famous Duke of Wellington Handkerchief With the Uniforms of the British Army 


Rouen and other places. The ware is not 
artistic or good from a technical point of 
view, but it is a valuable addition to the 
other records of that excited period and 
makes a novel chapter in the byways of, 
china collecting. On these plates and plat- 
ters roughly sketched emblems usually 
appear in the center, accompanied by a 
legend. For instance, the Third Estate 
plate, showing a sword, a crosier and a 
spade—symbolizing the aristocracy, the 
church and labor—surmounted by a crown 
and the words, “‘ Le Tiers Htat,’’ appeared in 
1789. In the same year appeared The 
Storming of the Bastille, showing that for- 
tress. A pair of scales with the sword and 
crosier in one, weighing lightly, and aspade 
in the other, weighing heavily, showing that 
labor could overcome aristocracy and re- 
ligion, is dated 1791. In that year, too, 
The Will of the People was represented. 
The death of the popular idol, Mirabeau, 
was commemorated by a catafalque bear- 
ing the inscription, “Le Manes de Mirabeau 
la Patrie Reconnaissante.” In 1792 the 
Gallie cock is perched on a cannon crow- 
ing, “‘Je Veille Pour la Nation.’”’ The Reign 
of Terror brought caps of liberty, triangles, 
altars, portraits of the leaders, heroes and 
heroines, verses from the popular songs of 
Ca ira and La Carmagnole and such legends 
as “‘Je Terrasse les Aristocrates,” ‘‘Vive la 
Convention” and “Vive la Montagne.” 


came from the Persian Gulf region and 
were taken into Europe by means of the 
caravan routes of Bagdad and Ispahan. To 
these the name of “‘ Perses,”’ or ‘‘ Persians,”’ 
was given. 

The whole world of fashion went wild 
over these charming creations. They were 
so novel, so decorative, so cheerful, so fan- 
tastic! Europeans had never seen before a 
textile on which flowers, delightfully drawn 
and beautifully painted, blossomed from 
long winding stems amid interlacing leaves 
in such a riot of luminous radiance. And 
such delightful flowers too—poppy, tulip, 
rose, pink, mango, pomegranate, datura, 
chrysanthemum, besides many exotic and 
unknown plants. And sometimes, too, the 
Indian artist represented pictures of real 
life—Mogul princes and their courts and 
Europeans in Oriental gardens and palaces. 

No wonder that chintz struck the fancy 
of everybody when everything Oriental was 
the rage. And so chintz was used for every 
conceivable object in the way of personal 
and household adornment. In France every 
gentleman had to have a dressing gown 
made of this material; and it was called 
‘‘Indienne,”’ after the material. This did 
not escape Moliére, who satirized the mode 
in Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, when he 
makes M. Jourdain, the newly made gen- 
tleman, appear in one of the acts wearing 
an Indienne. 
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The fascinating chintz also had great 
vogue in England, where it was used for 
costumes and upholstery. Pepys notes in 
his Diary in 1663: ‘‘Bought my wife a 
chint, that is a painted Indian calico for to 
line her new study.” Gayly colored 
chintz—particularly of the glazed kind— 
is, as everyone knows, a favorite material 
for decorating boudoir, study and dressing 
room as well as the bedroom; but few who 
use it pause to remember how long it has 
been the fashion and what a picturesque 
mode they are perpetuating. 

It was hard to supply the enormous de- 
mand for these fabrics. Indiennes became 
rare and costly. Therefore, the clever 
French artisans thought they would try to 
find a way to decorate their native cotton 
goods after the style of the Far East. 

And they did. In 1675 a printer on linen, 
named Grieux, was discovered in Chatel- 
lerault; and that means that the French 
were soon able to produce imitation painted 
calicoes which, although less beautiful,were 
far less costly than the Eastern chintzes. 

Manufacturers now started up every- 
where like mushrooms overnight. France 
was sprinkled with them. Fortunes were 
quickly made, and such quantities of goods 
at such reasonable prices were turned out 
that the wives and daughters of the mer- 
chant class could now wear the gay and 
fanciful chintzes they had so long admired 
with envy upon the ladies of the court. 

But all did not go smoothly for the new 
industry. The manufacturers of silk, vel- 
vet and tapestry, who were suffering from 
this rival, complained of their losses to the 
Minister of Finance with such effect that he 
suppressed all the factories established in 
the kingdom for decorating white fabrics 
in colors. This Edict of 1686 prescribed the 
destruction of wood used for blocks; pre- 
vented, after December 1, 1687, any col- 
ored fabrics in the style of India from being 
made, and ordered that all such fabrics 
found in the shops should be burned. 


The Great Chintz Rebellion 


This Edict of 1686, following so quickly 
upon the Revocation of the Edict’ of 
Nantes—1685—was a very stupid thing; it 
forced hundreds of skillful artisans to mi- 
grate into other countries and to take with 
them the secret of making these printed 
goods. 

One of these French refugees, named 
Cabannes, founded in Richmond, in 1690, 
England’s first manufactory of these 
printed cottons. Other refugees went to 


‘Germany, Switzerland, Alsace and even 


Portugal; and in twenty or thirty years’ 
time this industry, chased away from France 
by such shortsighted policy, had succeeded 
so well that the printed calicoes—the 
toiles peintes, as they were called—of Eng- 
land, Holland, Germany and Switzerland 
almost rivaled the goods of India. 

Moreover, the prohibition was not alto- 
gether a success. At the beginning of the 
eighteenth century the fashion was just as 
rampant as ever, and it developed into a 
positive delirium as the years wore on. 

Lawbreakers were plentiful. Clandestine 
shops were set up in Paris. Products from 
Switzerland, Holland, Germany and Eng- 
land were smuggled into France. Custom- 
house officers undressed travelers, who were 
frequently found wearing the prohibited 
goods. Arrests were made. People wearing 
chintz were actually burned alive in the 
streets. But would that stop them? No. 

Even the autos-da-fé, inaugurated to end 
the rebellion, had no effect. Forbidden 
fruit is always sweet. And so the war went 
on for seventy years. And one of the 
strange things about it was that very often 
the wives of the officers who were appointed 
to enforce the prohibition defiantly dressed 
themselves in chintz, and the very minis- 
ters who deliberated upon the advisability 
of continuing the measure or of restoring 
the industry convened in council rooms 
furnished in brightly hued chintz of English 
manufacture that had been smuggled into 
the country. 

(Continued on Page 149) 
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Tapping a Rubber 
Tree ona U.S. Rubber 
Company Plantation 
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COMPANY NOW OWNS 
OVER 7,000,000 RUBBER 
TREES— MORE THAN 
5,000,000 OF THEM ARE 
ALREADY PRODUCING 
RUBBER FOR U. S. TIRES, 
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ADVERTISING 


“i 1} During 1926,the makers of United States Tires will pub- 
lish what they hope will prove the most helpful series of adver- 
tisements on tires ever printed. {2 Conventional advertising 
forms and statements will be discarded. In their place direct 
questions such as any motorist might ask about United States 
Tires will be specifically answered. (3 They will be questions 
that have passed in and out of your mind, no doubt, ever since 
you have been a car owner. »i4 No one will be able to read 
this series, either in whole or part, without knowing more about 
rubber and tires than he ever knew before. 45k Do not miss 
reading the U. S. TIRE advertisements in newspapers and mag- 
azines from now on. {6 They are for the benefit of every car 


owner, whether he rides on United States Tires or other makes. 


United States (us) Rubber Company 


aur i Oa 
Trade Mark 
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1759, the authorities came to 
and decided to lift the ban and 
anufacture. Old and new shops 
nediately opened and old and new 
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is the one directed by Philip Jacob 
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_ which, as we have seen, occurred 
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with a flying angel holding a wreath of 
laurel over his head, while Victory stands 
near with a palm branch. 

An Alsatian chintz of 1830 represented 
General Lafayette at two periods of his 
life—one of these when he was organizing 
the National Guard in 1790 and the other 
as a veteran of 1830. On both pictures the 
hero is riding a fine horse at the head of his 
troops in the streets of Paris. These pic- 
tures are separated by a decorative group- 
ing of flags, guns and laurel. 

A toile de Jouy of 1782, depicting the 
United States received into the Sisterhood 
of Nations, has for its principal figure Amer- 
ica, dressed as an Indian princess. She is 
accompanied by two figures. One of these 
carries a pole with the liberty cap on the 
end, and the other, wearing a fur cap, car- 
ries a flag with the thirteen stars. In the 
background, at intervals, angels are seen 
blowing trumpets and little ships are sail- 
ing the seas. 


Events Handkerchiefs 


It is interesting to note that during the 
World War a number of ftoiles de guerre 
were designed by French soldiers in the 
trenches. Patriotic china also came to the 
fore again in a tea service, which included 
cups and saucers and plates, designed by 
Mrs. Robert Coleman Taylor, of New York, 
and brought out by Wedgwood. The de- 
sign represented the flags of all the Allied 
Nations at the time the United States en- 
tered the War, represented in colors and 
held by the shield of the United States on 
a cream-colored background. Mrs. Taylor 
gave all the proceeds, which amounted to 
an astonishingly large sum, to the Red 
Cross. This very beautiful ware has just 
begun to appear in some of the best an- 
tique shops. 

Events handkerchiefs should be noted in 
connection with transfer printing. These 
articles of silk, cotton or linen were an ex- 
cellent means for circulating information of 
various kinds, for commemorating im- 
portant occurrences and for propaganda. 

In both Europe and America, for a hun- 
dred years and more, every public event 
has been recorded on a handkerchief and 
sometimes in a very decorative way. 

A few coliections of these historical docu- 
ments have been made, but only two are of 
world-wide fame; that of the Countess 
Pillet-Weill, of Paris, and that of Mrs. De 
Witt Cohen, of New York, by whose 
courtesy a specimen is represented here- 
with. Mrs. Cohen began her collection 
about twenty years ago and she now has 
more than 200 choice examples of silk of 
many varieties and of cotton, from Italian, 
Frenth, English, Spanish, Portuguese and 
American sources. Some of these show 
beautifully executed printings from engrav- 
ings, some are very quaint, some are 
extremely rare and all are in perfect 
condition. 

Today. we still have handkerchiefs with 
portraits or events printed on them, but 
these are more likely to picture famous 
scenes in the world of sport, noted jockeys 
and four-footed heroes of the turf. 

Taste has changed. Although the charm 
of transfer-printed china and penciled 
chintz grows greater every day, we no 
longer care to carry our Presidents in our 
pockets or to drape our windows and beds 
with White House calicoes or to dine from 
plates decorated with the victories of 
Chateau-Thierry, Saint-Mihiel and the 
Argonne. 
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ON THE WORLD'S 


LARGEST SHIP 
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Ree ilarive Accommodations— 
Superlative Service 


The cantfleaus bean of # 45 Regal 

Suite. At the left are huge plate glass 

windows through which one has an 
uninterrupted view of the sea. 


HE most luxurious and most expen- 
sive accommodation on the Majestic 
is the famous Regal Suite. Yet the 
traveler who books even at the mini- 
mum rate of $290 enjoys the same de- 
lightful cuisine, the same charming public 
rooms, and all the manifestations of flaw- 
less White Star service which are at the 
disposal of the occupant of the Regal 
Suite. 


The Majestic, like her Magnificent Trio 
associates— the Olympic and the Homeric 
— offers a complete steamship service. 


Her Second Cabin accommodations, priced at $147.50 up, are recognized 
as superlative values. Her Tourist Third Cabin accommodations at $102.50 
have proved especially popular with college men and women. 


Just as the Majestic is supreme among the great de luxe liners, so the 
Minnekahda of the AtlanticTransport is supreme in Tourist Third Cabin. She 
is devoted exclusively to Tourist Third Cabin passengers. Round trip $200. 


A notable feature of our fleet is a group of cabin ships carrying only 
Cabin Class and Third Class. Cabin accommodations $135 up. ($130 up, 


from Boston and Montreal). 


The 105 splendidships inourservicesofferatotal of 226 passengersailingsfrom 
New York, Boston and Montreal to the convenient European ports in 1926. 


With these vast facilities we are prepared to meet every requirement, regardless of 
your destination or the size of your vacation budget. 


Write our nearest office about your travel plans and let us send 
helpful literature on the summer season abroad. 


Company’s Offices 


Atlantavaioe bee ee Haas-Howell Bldg. New. York*.\. 9 29s al | No. 1 Broadway 
Baltimore «ou <3 308 North Charles Street Norolkas & 2. 1-8 ba: . Flatiron Building 
Boston". ghia) aap te eae 84 State Street Philadelphia. .... . 15th and Locust Streets 
Chicago i? chaser ete 127 South State Street Pittsburgh .... . Arcade Union Trust Bldg. 
Cleveland” 2 c2cts ere sre 1951 East 6th Street Dorilad uh acta alten 3 1-8 es 690 Congress Street 
Dallasike (52. oeaecis Cotton Exchange Building Quebec e ) F853) Dalhousie Street 
Detroit,.0 Sekareevn es Majestic Building StejJohn N. ie eee 108 Prince William St 
Galveston ..... Cotton Exchange Building St. Tics Cer ante £8 x 1019 Pine St. 
Halifagn, cher ace 126) Hollis Stfeet Tio Reanciscos ok eS HGO Miike? Stceec 
Houston. aseeeene Cotton Exchange Building an iad At 619s dA 

Los Angeless: cae pu 510 So. Spring Street Seattle... ....... 19 Second Avenue 
Minneapolis®.. ets als 121 S. Third Street Toronto......... 55 King Street, East 
Mobile yeh ae ks 7 St. Michael Street Vancouver . . . . . Granville and Pender Sts. 
Montreal ?agip wae nee McGill Building Washington. ....... 1208 F St., N. W. 
New Orleans. ..... 219 St. Charles Street WHINntiDes tv tT eae ak 286 Main Street 


or any authorized steamship agent. 
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“Monito 


SOCKS 


STYLE 548 

Full Fashioned. 
Colors: Blue, Gray,Tan, 
Smoke, Champagne. 
Price $1.00 per pair. 
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STYLE 564 
Colors: Tan, Smoke, 
Gray, Blue, Brown, 


Beige. 
Price $1.00 per pair. 
: STYLE 551 
Colors: Bracken, 
Gray, Blue, Silver, 
Champagne. 
Price $1.00 per pair. 


eer. 


© M. K. Co. 
1926 


T the men’s wear 
counter in most 
good stores a com- 
plete range of Monito 
(pronounced Mo- 
Knit-Toe) in plain 
and fancy socks. 


Spring Style! Colorful Socks! 
ONE combinations in Blue, Silver, 
Champagne, Gray, Brown, Beige, 

Smoke and Bracken are the smart men’s 

styles this Spring. 

Made in beautiful new patterns, as well 

as solid colors, Monito Socks just fill the 

bill—authentic style, perfect fit, fast 
colors, long wear. Truly a sock for style 
and service! : 


MOORHEAD KNITTING CO., Inc. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
Makers of Men’s Socks Exclusively 


Look for the 

Golden Moor’s 

Head on Each 
Pair 
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NEW STONES FOR OLD 


(Continued from Page 7) 


And so the controversy raged. It is 
doubtful if it split as many families in 
twain as the Dreyfus case, but plenty of 
couples on Fifth Avenue busses wrangled 
over the Radiator Building so vehemently 
that they forgot to get off until they found 
themselves at Washington Square. 

Let it be said at once that the color of 
the Radiator Building was by no means 


the whim of a clever publicity man seeking | 


to put over a sensational stunt. It was an 
experiment based on sound architectural 
logic. 

From its very nature, American archi- 
tecture must depend largely on mass for its 
effect. A massive office building broken up 
with a lot of finicky detail loses in archi- 
tectural effectiveness in proportion to the 
elaboration of that detail. But,-unfortu- 
nately, offices must have plenty of natural 
light—for obvious economic reasons. This 
means a great many windows, and skeleton- 
steel construction does not permit much 
variety in window spacing. Those geomet- 
rical rows of windows then become, to all 
intents and purposes, a species of archi- 
tectural detail. 

What is the poor architect to do? His 
building must have plenty of light, yet the 
dark window spots make it look like a 
nutmeg grater. The architect of the Ra- 
diator Building hit upon a novel idea. 
Why not treat it, frankly, as a mass? If 
we have to have windows, at least we can 
try to hide them as much as possible. So, 
by using a dark material instead of a light 
one, he made the windows blend into the 
rest of the building and compelled the eye 
to see it as a solid silhouette. 

There is a widespread belief that the 
skyscraper resulted from the peculiarly 
long, narrow shape of Manhattan island. 
It is supposed that there was no room to 
expand laterally, hence construction was 
forced upward. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. 
The high buildings—with the exception of 
the financial district, of course—form a 
narrow ridge up the center of the island, 
roughly following the course of Broadway. 
Incredible as it may seem, if all the build- 
ings on the island were reduced to an 
average height, it would be only four and 
nine-tenths stories. 


Why is a Skyscraper? 


The truth of the matter is that the sky- 
scraper was simply an economic necessity. 
If it had been otherwise, it could never 
have lasted. Concentration has become a 
commercial necessity, and the skyscraper 
is the acme of concentration. 

In the beginning, it is probable that tall 
buildings resulted from exorbitant taxes. 
The man who owned a small parcel of land 
in the concentrated commercial centers 
had to build higher and higher in order to 
rent at a profit. Publicity played a certain 
role, although it was a minor one. But when 
the first group of tall buildings was finished 
it was found to be an enormous commercial 
asset, because, in the last analysis, all im- 
portant business is transacted by personal 
contact, in spite of substitutive means of 
communication, such as telephone and tele- 
graph. 

No matter how complicated a business 
deal is, it is based on the primitive principle 
of barter. If the personal equation is lack- 
ing business loses touch with reality. The 
skyscraper facilitates personal contacts in a 
way never possible before. From my office 
on the twenty-eighth floor of a building in 
the Times Square district, I can get to 
practically every person of importance in 
the architectural and building field in fifteen 
minutes’ time. 

When the Singer Tower was built, the 
world hailed it as the ultimate in tall build- 
ings. It was not long, however, before it was 
surpassed by the Metropolitan Life Tower, 
and finally by the Woolworth Building. 
The latter has stood unrivaled for some 
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years, but there are projects for fit 


story structures in the near future, 
will it all end? Can it go on indefy 
That, too, depends on economienec 
We already have zoning laws to gow 
height of buildings, which have had 
found effect on the character of their 
tecture. Their primary aim, howeve 
control street congestion, for it sta 
reason that the congestion in a giver 
will always be in exact proportion 
height and mass of the buildings # 
that street. But who can tell wh; 
factors may spring up to change th, 
The day is surely coming when strey 
be double, perhaps triple-decked ar 
gestion will be correspondingly reduc 
the laws changed to permit greater 


The Only Permanent Reco 


It is my opinion that architectur 
only true and permanent record of 
progress. That may seem like an 
rantably broad statement. It is bro; 
but not unwarranted. This tigh 
world of ours is many million ye: 
and, God willing, it will continue } 
through space for many million m 
fore it retires, rheumatic and wrin] 
the Old Planets’ Home, there to sy 
last celestial centuries in peace an 
fort. Cosmic time is infinite, but 
time, or perhaps I should say d 
time, covers not more than fifty 
ries—a trifling matter of 5000 year 
relation between documentary ti 
the age of the earth, might at an ‘| 
gant estimate be analogous to = 
time between two ticks of a wat 
pared with our allotted three score 
years. Furthermore, the document 
ords for at least a third of that pe 
highly inadequate. Beyond that 
pend on architecture. 

Of course the geologist and the 
pologist take us back into the a 
predocumentary time, and out of | 
ized jawbone or rib reconstruct oy 
simian ancestor with amazing in; 
They make masterly guesses at I 
tude for climbing trees and from { 
formation of his skull take a pot shi 
percentage he would rate on an inte 
test. Then with a larger bone and /) 
gantic molars they retrieve a mam! 
nosaur from the primordial slime 4 
a notion of the kind of pets he ke} 
barnyard. But how close to the of 
conjectures may be nobody knows, }) 
themselves. 

Not until man has climbed far en! 
into the light to be able to chip tw 
and put one on top of the other wit 
clay in between for mortar, can 
any tangible notion of how he live¢ 
that point on the archeologist ster 
draws the first reasonably sou 
clusions about human _ progres 
architecture. Even before any @) 
able language appears, carved in th’ 
we can tell a great deal about our a 
from the kind of temples they builtt 
gods and the houses they made t 
themselves. 

The early carved records, eve ] 
the language or the pictographs |) 
latable, do not serve to tell us nl 
much as their dwellings. A sing 
cut in a tombstone is not very enlig 
Nor does the hieroglyphic informa 
an Egyptian king took unto himse' 
convey much idea of how he cond 
affairs of state. Records written ¢ 
rus are not much better, because tl 
habit of sorting out some of the | 
portant for preservation. A milli 

‘from now, if the only surviving dot 
of the bobbed-hair age are @ 
directory and a couple of grocer’s 
archeologist of the future is gomg? 
the devil of a time figuring out wh) 
all about. 

(Continued on Page 198) 


ntinued from Page 150) 
r, the buildings left to us from 
are just about as exact a record 
have, for the simple reason that 
uildings most typical of their 
e. When a building has out- 
usefulness it is torn down and 
ore suited to the special needs of 
is put up in its place. By this 
cess of elimination the epit- 
civilization is perpetuated in 
scture. 
ook at it from another angle. 
50,000,000 years hence, that some 
elysm rock the earth to its very 
Nothing so negligible as a 
r, of course. Perhaps a fire age; 
ossible, for the geologists tell 
searth has already passed through 
. When the fire age is at its 
Faicle surface of the globe, with 
tion of small areas around the 
1 South Poles, will be devoid of 
iat the poles the weather will be 
y tropical. 
hings begin to cool off a bit, let 
2some intrepid archeologist set- 
or the scorched and arid Sahara 
ww York. The Atlantic, of course, 
ied up to a few scattered lakes, 
remains of Manhattan is perched 
ge of a plateau. Every human 
has been destroyed by centuries 
heat, for paper is even more 
han papyrus. Even the bottles 
and their labels gone. 
illion years is a long time, and 
1 languages will be deader than 
‘The few inscriptions carved on 
is and libraries don’t mean much 


en, is he to know how we lived 
id? From our architecture. By 
rapers and our hotels and our 
fronts, blackened, charred and 
h they be, he will read us more 
{ accurately than from the best 
< ever written. 
must express its time or it 
da Florentine palace on Times 
'the Loop, and, no matter how 
5 proportions and exquisite its 
it would not last ten years. 
he Cotton Exchange Building to 
2 of Florence and you couldn’t 
4 above the third floor. 


| om Ups and Downs 


ly in our crowded centers of 
., we make short shrift of a build- 
| | pe its peculiar usefulness. 


rr 


3 factor of life, the people ex- 
jemselves in cathedrals. They 
al of the age and they endured. 
jr central districts down comes a 
il up goes an office building. 
+ write ourselves accurately and 
‘ly in our buildings. It is an 
\i8 process but a terrifyingly cer- 
We can understand the real sig- 
: af architecture only when we 
zard it as a collection of material 
| a what a revelation it is of the 
ste) 
eem curious that we Americans, 
}supposed to be more ardently 
|) the worship of gold than any 
{le in the civilized world, should 
‘the most pronounced advances 
. The reason seems to lie in 
It is both 
It is both an art 
. It is a luxury as well as a 
short, it is inextricably bound 
human need. Where the 


may trail along in its vale: but 
4 ore pictures can be painted, 
can be played, before books 
ten, we need buildings to paint 
d write in. 

noney there is, the better the 
ls. The Emperor Diocletian 
jmemy « country and built himself 
ut modern ones to shame. The 
bles taxed the peasantry and 
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built glorious chateaux on the Loire. A 
newspaper reaches 1,000,000 circulation 
and up goes a beautiful skyscraper. Archi- 
tecture changes in character, but it man- 
ages always to keep in the Social Register 
with an A 1 rating in Bradstreet’s. 

Moreover, the more money there is, the 
more architecture there is. It is barely 
twenty-five years since picture post cards 
of the Flatiron Building flung the news of 
America’s incipient architectural insanity 
to the four corners of the earth. Hiram 
Greenblow of the Corn Belt first gaped and 
then opined: ‘‘There ain’t no such build- 
ing.”’ European wiseacres shook their 
heads pityingly and murmured something 
to the effect that pride goeth before a fall. 
Yet in those twenty-five years exceptional 
prosperity has pushed our inspired madness 
far beyond the tame limits of twenty stories 
into the realm of an entirely new and 
original genus of architecture. 

In the Middle Ages it took a century and 
a half to modify a style; how account fom 
the sudden advent of a new style in three 
decades? Was it the sly invention of Old 
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ad infinitum of buildings antedated almost 
as soon as completed. 

Recently a popular caricaturist went to 
the heart of this extraordinary situation by 
drawing a skyscraper with hordes of work- 
men around its base. The caption informed 
the reader that the building pictured above 
was to have been finished in two weeks, but 
now the wreckers had arrived to tear it 
down again. This, the artist went on to 
say, was considered a great advance over 
the usual custom of waiting until three 
months after completion! 

There is tragedy, too, as well as humor 
in the relentless expansion of a great city. 
Madison Square Garden was Stanford 
White’s masterpiece. Into that building 
he put his whole soul. Every aspect of the 
proportion of the building was the result of 
profound study, every detail was conceived 
with the loving care of a master whose 
artistic conscience admitted no com- 
promise. There is no doubt that in his 
mind it was to remain one of the jewels of 
the city for centuries to come, a perpetual 
monument to his architectural genius. On 


Madison Square Presbyterian Church, New York City 
(McKim, Mead and White, Architects) 


Mother Necessity? In part, yes. But the 
real answer is that architectural forms 
change in direct ratio to the rapidity of 
building construction. A building which 
took five years to build by hand in the past 
goes up by means of modern machinery in 
one. Hence styles are changing five times 
as rapidly. 

In fact, construction goes on at such 
break-neck speed in the larger cities that 
graybeards grumble because things are not 
what they used to be, and even the 
younger generation grows a bit bewildered. 
When Delmonico’s restaurant on Fifth 
Avenue was sold to make way for a more 
profitable building the papers brought out 
the startling fact that those particular 
quarters of the famous restaurant had been 
erected only twenty-eight years before. 
Doctor Parkhurst’s church on Madison 
Square lasted about ten years before it had 
to give way to the Metropolitan Life An- 
nex. Illustrations could easily be multiplied 


the topmost pinnacle of its spire St. 
Gaudens’ proud Diana gleamed golden in 
the sunlight, the chef d’euvre of a master in 
another field. When the great hall was 
finished those two men had reason to be- 
lieve that they had perpetuated their names 
forever in the heart of their beloved New 
York. 

But the heart long since moved uptown. 
Madison Square Garden is scrap. Parts of 
it have been salvaged: some of the columns 
and ornamental stonework have been in- 
corporated in the new building of the 
Hartford Times; Diana and the campanile 
have found a final resting place on Uni- 
versity Heights. But if White and St. 
Gaudens had lived that would have been 
small compensation for the destruction of 
the Garden as a whole. 

Here is a case where architecture got on 
the front pages with a vengeance. Day by 
day the papers reported the progress of the 
work of demolition. Every move of the 
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crane which finally lowered the gigantic 
Diana from her precarious pedestal was 
snapped by a hundred cameras. But it is a 
question in my mind whether the New 
Yorker’s sense of personal loss for the be- 
loved landmark amounted to more than a 
mental interrogation as to where on earth 
he was going to attend political conventions, 
six-day bicycle races and prize fights in the 
future, and when there would be another 
place large enough to accommodate the 
biggest show on earth! I am compelled to 
admit that nostalgia, not architecture, was 
responsible for that bit of publicity. Archi- 
tecture got on the front pages through the 
back door. 

Forty or fifty years ago the youth who 
avowed his intention of taking up archi- 
tecture was regarded as a distinctly pe- 
culiar fellow. Notso bad, to be sure, as the 
scapegrace who chose the primrose path of 
painting, but bad enough in all conscience. 
He usually came from one of the better 
families in an older city like Boston, and 
had been surrounded from birth with 
Faneuil Hall, the Old State House, spinning 
wheels, Duncan Phyfe highboys and Paul 
Revere silver. When, in his second year at 
Harvard, he began mooning over prints of 
the Parthenon in the university library he 
earned a disapproving parental frown. If 
by senior year he persisted in making 
furtive sketches of old Cambridge door- 
ways he was considered almost a lost soul. 


An Early American Architect 


But the blue blood of Back Bay makes 
the best of its misfortunes. A thin Puritan 
mouth is proof against even the bitterest 
disappointments. If our young scion of 
Mayflower stock, whom we will call William 
Aaron Wheelwright, must pursue the arts 
in preference to the law or the ministry, 
then he shall have the best the arts can 
offer. ‘ 

Paris and the Ecole des Beaux Arts are 
then in order. In the Latin Quarter 
William spends five of the most carefree 
and delightful years of his life and, with 
moderate attention to orders and style and 
design, he finally receives his diploma and 
is ready for the wide, wide world. 

When he sails into Boston Harbor his 
hair is likely to be longish, and he may 
even have gone so far as to affect a flowing 
tie. 

But the stern frowns of his family and 
his set rapidly divest him of these un- 
conventional insignia of wastrel days on the 
Boul’ Mich’, and he soon becomes one of 
his own again. 

Thanks to his social connections, there is 
work to be picked up from time to time. 
There is an occasional country home or 
city house to be designed. And a summer 
colony of wealthy Bostonians has voted the 
staggering sum of $100,000 to build a 
casino, with pavilions in the Renaissance 
manner. With a flourish of his beribboned 
sheepskin, our hero from the Beaux Arts 
submits his sketches. 

Eventually he sets up in New York, and 
his studio, with its artistic plunder from the 
antique shops in the Rue des Saints- 
Péres—Louis Quinze chairs, an Aubusson 
carpet, bits of old gros-point embroidery, 
with here and there a pewter plate or a 
Sheraton sideboard for old times’ sake— 
becomes the rendezvous for the beau monde 
of the city. 

A typical day out of his life forty years 
ago might be scheduled as follows: 


9 AM. He rises and draws his bath— 
with imported bath salts—very invigorat- 
ing for the arduous day ahead. The barber 
arrives at half-past nine. 

10 A.M. Headjourns to the little Jacobean 
dining room off the studio, where he break- 
fasts on café-au-lait and a croissant, with 
a concession to the more rigorous American 
climate in the way of a soft-boiled egg. 

10:30 A.M. Conference in the studio with 
his assistant—a promising young drafts- 
man, but a bit difficult socially—on the 
detail of a Florentine chimney corner in the 

(Continued on Page 157) 
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THE SAME sort of colorful patterns that gave such 
your fine imported woolen socks ate found in these 
lisle, silk and silk-and-lisle hose for Spring. Ap 
is not all, however. Both the imported and domesti 
Brothers Hose are full-fashioned and seamless fot 
and comfort; stoutly woven for the wear you woul 
from them. The prices range as widely as the pattert 
50 cents to $4.00 the pair. 


BRIGHT CHECKS in madtas or broadcloth 
mark the favored shirts this Spring. More and 
more, men seem to appreciate the comfort of 
Wilson Brothers pre-shrunk collars, attached. 


Your haberdasher can also show you a wide 


B R O Ta H FE pe S variety of Wilson Brothers Shirts with neck- dressed. You may lounge as well as sleep im th 
bands or collars-to-match, in plain and striped collared pajamas. They are made up in fancy check! 

fabrics, at prices from $2.00 to $5.00. Which- and stripes from fine-count percales, madras and bri 
ever style and material you choose, you will en- Being made by Wilson Brothers, they assure you fF} 

joy the comfortable cut and perfection of finish and Fhe workmanship as well as materials. Priced 

Y found in all Wilson Brothers Haberdashery. to $8.00—silks to $15.00.  : 
a v 
SOLD BY OVER 10,000 MEN’S STORES ci 


NO LONGER need a man be fully dres 


tinued from Page 153) 
Whittaker mansion on Beacon 
m. He produces a mass of 
ench and Italian works, as 
tches from his notebooks, to 
he line of the cowl. 

4M. Seated at his drawing table, 
ss the floor plan of Mr. Sputen 
uyler’s new residence on upper 
enue at Thirty-ninth Street. 

AM. Mr. Van Schuyler’s man 
h the request that Mr. Wheel- 
in Mr. Van Schuyler at luncheon. 
with the knotty problem of the 
m of the servants’ hall in the 
oor plan. 

[. Luncheon at the Union Club. 
Schuyler suggests the use in Mrs. 
yler’s boudoir of two Fragonard 
‘ich it had been his good fortune 
p the preceding summer in Paris. 
M. Back to work at the studio, but 
waning and gas is very trying on 


t. Guests begin to arrive for tea. 
ation for Sir Roderick Mac- 
ountry estate on Staten Island, 
water color, is greatly admired. 
ones compliments him highly 
istic rendering of the foliage 


ms on Gramercy Park. Talk 
deal to the interesting develop- 
e telephone, but the consensus 
|is that it can never be of much 
value. Over the cordials they 
e new Staten Island mansion. 
elwright estimates at least two 


_ Tristan und Isolde at the 
an Opera House, with Lilli 
‘in the rdéle of Isolde. 
M. Supper with the Tewsons at 


‘The Modern Grind 
Fas look into the life of the new 
p. architect, 1926 model. John 
ils from the Middle West. He 
way through the state university, 
ter two years of academic, he 
‘0 the architectural school. Per- 
the ugly brick facades of his natal 
‘et, with their false pediments and 
ortunist air of doing well enough 
ime being, contrasted with the 
legiate Gothic at the university, 
a yearning to have his fling 
lare and ruler. Or maybe it is 
ard, smoke-begrimed pile of a 
e factory, which probably 
a small way but by clever ad- 


be an amorphous blight on the 
that spurs him on to see what 
bout industrial plants. At all 
he desire is strong enough, he 
gh six years of schooling, sets 
York and finds a modest berth 
ect’s office. 

| his superiors see possibilities in 
ze that he has energy, ambition 
sion, and help him to get abroad 
three years at the Beaux Arts, 
ssurance that his place will be 
en he has drunk his fill of the 
il wonders of the Continent. 
non it isalong grind. Business 
booming. There are buildings 
e buildings crying for birth, and 
in business man has begun to 
he cannot intrust the making of 
lilding or a railroad station or 
house to the building contractor 
ineer alone. John Sparks grows 
le firm, and when the elder 
off he is taken into partner- 


comes and building operations 
die. He gets valuable prac- 
ance on the board of some war- 
mmission. For the first time in 
s up from his blue prints and 
e view of the vast resources 


ry. 
Dinner with the Roderick. 
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of the United States, the magnitude of its 
rail system, the splendor of its harbors. He 
sees how the population is constantly being 
sucked up into the big cities, and suddenly 
the phenomenon of the skyscraper, which 
before had had no particular significance in 
his eyes, becomes a thing of infinite possi- 
bilities for beauty as well as utility. The 
vision of a great city takes definite shape 
in his mind—a city reaching toward the 
clouds, literally scraping the sky. A city 
teeming with life, with struggle, disappoint- 
ment, tragedy, too, but chiefly life. 

When the war is over he pleads with 
business men for a chance to build them 
something new, something better than the 
packing boxes set on end, whose fake 
cornices and masses of gingerbread scrolls 
only emphasize their structural ineffectual- 
ness, that everywhere do duty as com- 
mercial buildings. And if he is an artist 
at all he will keep his vision steadfastly 
before him in spite of the thousand ob- 
stacles, the myriads of annoying details 
that stand in his way. 


An Architect's Day 


And so he finds himself with his day | 


mapped out about as follows: 


7AM. Herises and swings into the daily 
dozen by the radio. 

7:15 A.M, Warm shower followed by cold 
needle douche and a brisk rubdown. 

7:30 A.M. Breakfast. Scans the morning 
paper for news of real-estate purchases and 
building-investment securities. 

8 A.M. Motor arrives to take him to his 
offices on the twenty-fourth floor of the 
Prudence Accident Insurance Building. 

8:10 A.M. Goes over calendar for the day. 

8:15 A.M. Correspondence. 

8:45 A.M. Meeting with department 
heads to plan the day’s work. 

9 A.M. Conference with directors of 
Cosmopolis Bank, who are discussing new 
building. He demonstrates his familiarity 
with financial affairs to such good effect 
that he returns to the office with signature 
on the dotted line. 

10 A.M. Supervises model for the $10,- 
000,000 President Jackson Memorial at 
Bunker Hill. 

10:25 A.M. Arrives at Board of Foreign 
Charities to discuss project for new build- 
ing group. He discloses a surprising grasp 
of the whole foreign situation and demon- 
strates the necessity of larger administrative 
buildings. He manifests such sympathy 


‘with the work that the board is convinced 


that he would have been a welfare worker 
if he hadn’t become an architect. 

11 A.M. Solves placing of fireproof stair- 
way in new Undergarment Union Building, 
at present on the boards in the drafting 
room. 

11:10 A.M. Chairman of zoning com- 
mission arrives to discuss new aspects of 
traffic problem in the financial district. 

11:25 A.M. Irate construction engineer 
arrives to protest the steel work called for 
in his plan layout for the new thirty-two 
story triduplex apartment development. 

11:30 A.M. Construction engineer de- 
parts less irate, convinced the architect 
knows something about stresses and strains. 

11:30 A.M.-12:15 P.M. Interviews two 
sketch, artists with perspectives of Bunker 
Hill Memorial, and disposes of one fond 
mother who thinks her son has a flair for 
architecture; dictates short article for 
technical journal on Some Aspects of the 
Housing Problem; makes notes for ten- 
minute radio talk on appreciation of archi- 
tecture, and turns down three applicants 
for drafting jobs. 

12:30 p.m. Joins professional group at 
club for lunch. 

1:15 p.m. Begins rough sketches for pro- 
posed stadium at Northeastern University. 
O. K.’s final specifications for railroad 
terminal. 

1:55 P.M. 
mission. 

3 P.M. Conference with jury to judge 
competition drawings for Peruvian Parlia- 
ment Building. 


Meeting Fine Arts Com- 
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This inviting enclosed porch shows the complete harmony between 
its furnishings and the Blabon floor of Marble Tile Inlaid Linoleum— 


pattern 2100. 


Outdoor beauty 


with indoor comfort! 


An enclosed porch is such a cheerful, 
useful part: of the house, with bright warm 
sunshine mingled with the pleasing atmos- 
phere of the outdoors. 

The practical utility of enclosed porches is 
now recognized by homebuilders everywhere. 
An increasing number of old homes are also 
having open porches transformed into rooms 
of usefulness at a moderate cost. 


For such enclosures there is no better floor 
than some of the new stunning tile effects in 
Blabon’s Linoleum. 


The wide range of beautiful patterns and 
soft colorings in Blabon’s Linoleum gives it a 
place in any room upstairs or down. And 
then Blabon floors require so little effort to 
keep them clean that they make housework 
easier; tracked-in dirt or cigarette ashes are 
brushed up in a jiffy. 

They are sanitary, smooth and quiet to the 
tread. The modern method of cementing 
linoleum down over builders’ deadening felt 
insures watertight seams that are practically 
invisible, and makes a Blabon floor permanent. 


You will have a very different idea of lino- 
leum if you visit any good home-furnishing or 
department store and ask to see the new 
decorative Blabon’s Linoleum. Then write 
our Advisory Bureau of Interior Decoration 
for suggestions, without cost to you! 

For genuine linoleum look for the name 
Blabon. Our illustrated booklet, “The Floor 
for the Modern Home” will be sent free, 
upon request. 


The George W. Blabon Company 
Philadelphia 
Established 75 years 


BLABONS 


Look for this label 
on the face of all 
Blabon’s Linoleum 


Chest the 


®, lor Sch e7nes 


for for Your }ome 


Weel Alor 


Hazel H. Adler, author 
of books on interior 
decoration, gives valu- 


able suggestions on har- 
monizing furniture and 
draperies with walls and 
floors in our 36-page 
book, “‘Planning the 
Color Schemes for Your 
Home,’’ handsomely 
illustrated in full color. 
Sent anywhere in the 
United States upon 
receipt of 20 cents. 


Linoleum 
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“Tl bet they’re having a good time } 
at the Country Club tonight!” 


In how many homes is this scene being re-enacted tonight? Hundreds 
of minor duties have filled this woman’s day; and improper shoes 
have nagged her feet all day long. Now she is tired out. Her hus- 
band is discontented. 


OW about your feet, which are so important to you? Don’t 
you want them to carry you through busy days, tirelessly, 
and to allow you to keep going in the evening when there’s 
pleasure afoot? Then you will be interested in a shoe that is 
made with consideration for your own two feet—the Cantilever. 


The Cantilever Shoe is fashioned along graceful, natural 
lines; it will fit your foot smoothly and comfortably all day 
long. When evening comes the Cantilever has not tired you out. 
It is a flexible shoe that harmonizes with every step of your 
flexible feet instead of working against you. The snug arch of 
the Cantilever fits accurately because it is flexible. This gives 
you restful, buoyant support, a springier step and real freedom 
to the circulation and the foot muscles. Closely fitted heels, 
nicely rounded toes and fine soft leathers are a few of the other 
reasons why Cantilever Shoes give such complete comfort. 


For women there are graceful Cantilever pumps and trim 
oxfords. Men can also enjoy flexible comfort in good looking 
Cantilever Shoes. They are now being sold for schoolgirls and 
children, too. 


Cantilever Shoes are sold from coast to coast, and are 
within shopping distance of practically all readers of this publi- 
cation. They are sold by one Cantilever Shoe 
Shop or agency in each locality and in many 
cities you will find a CantileverShoe Shop listed 
in either the regular or classified section of the 
‘phone book. The Cantilever Corporation, 
408 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., will 
be glad to advise you where you can most con- 
veniently buy Cantilever Shoes. 
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4-5:30 p.m. Drafting room. 

6 P.M. Dresses for dinner. 

7-9 p.M. Engineering Society dinner 
and humorous talk—if he has any humor 
left—on modern office buildings. 

10:30 P.M. Radio talk at Station WIOU. 

11 p.m. Arrives at Beaux Arts Institute 
in time to offer a word of greeting to student 
architects before adjournment of annual 
banquet. 

11:45 p.m. Home at last. Personal cor- 
respondence and memoranda for the mor- 
row’s maelstrom. 

12:30 A.M. Bed, dead. 


During the day he has made and an- 
swered exactly forty-six telephone calls 
relating to such subjects as building regu- 
lations, construction materials, real-estate 
deals, traffic plans, hydraulic-elevator sys- 
tems, fire towers, ice-making machines, 
interior decoration, garage heating, electric 
dumb-waiters, rock stratification, ventila- 
tion, office furnishing, indirect lighting, 
window spacing, coal shortage, coke substi- 
tutes for coal shortage, and so on, including 
the Scandinavian. 

Such is the life of an architect in this year 
of grace, 1926. Perhaps it differs very little 
from that of thousands of big business men 
the country over, but it is a far cry from 
the dilettante existence of the architect in 
1886. John Sparks builds more in one year 
than William Aaron Wheelwright built in 
his whole career. To be sure, he has up- 
wards of four dozen assistants, for it would 
be physically impossible for him even to 
draw the plans for a modern city hotel in 
the time he is usually called upon to turn 
them out. John has a grasp of engineering 
problems that William never even heard of. 
His education is more protracted than a 
doctor’s, his training more rigorous than an 
Olympic athlete’s. Not only must he keep 
pace with business and commerce, but he 
must be ready at any given moment to 
sprint ahead. 


Giants of the Old Days 


There is no intent to belittle the archi- 
tect of the past in these contrasted time- 
tables. On the contrary, John Sparks could 
not have existed had it not been for the 
sound principles of construction and the 
genuine feeling for design handed down to 
him by that very William Wheelwright who 
absorbed the fundamentals of his art in 
five leisurely years on the Quai d’Orsay. 
Conditions have changed so much that the 
contrast seems more absurd than it really is. 

Some fine figures emerged from that past 
age—towered far above the dilettante run 
of the profession, and made solid, practical 
and beautiful contributions to American 
architecture. Richardson, Hunt, McKim 
and Burnham helped American architecture 
to struggle out of the ugly morass of sheer 
utilitarianism at a time when help was 
sorely needed. Yet Hunt’s masterpiece— 
the W. K. Vanderbilt house at Fifth Avenue 
and Fifty-second Street—is about to be 
moved to Long Island, although it was 


CLOSET DIPLOMACY 


(Continued from Page 17) ro 


“Don’t be a little fool,’ he said. They 
had emerged from the walk, into a grass 
square inclosed by walls and flowers. 

“Oliver, come down week-end after next. 
I’ve asked Jim to bring down some friends. 
I'll put them off. Postpone Chicago.” 

“No, I can’t,’ he said. He took her 
hand in his and pressed it. ‘“‘Don’t fret, 
Mona,” he said defensively. ‘‘There’s 
nothing wrong with me.” 

“T am sure of that,’ she said coolly. 
“There never is.” 

In two minutes he was swimming about 
the pool, his great body churning up the 
waves like a sea lion. Mona sat on a stone 
bench watching him. What had he meant? 
Was he trying to break down the barrier 
which had grown between them? Or was 
he, like so many giants, letting down into 


had systematic archite 


. Old World foundations. With 


Mar 


thought when built to be fore 
the northward march of tr 
many others it has su 
crescendo of taxes. Only a 
ing can make that half blo 
Avenue earn its own livin 

Nor do I mean in any se 
estimate Beaux Arts train 
today’s architects were B 
France has never lacked ec 
signers, for the simple reason 


over two centuries, whereas 
America discarded the antiq 
ticeship system less than fif 
It was only after we adopte 
atelier system that we were 
any concerted effort to a 
architecture. But the prob 
fronts the modern American 
which, if I read the signs ar 
tinue to confront him, is nolo 
of horizontal line and o 
It is a problem of vertical 
silhouette. It is therefor 
that in a few years he will 
French schools completely. 
have our own Beaux Arts Ins' 
ized on a vast scale, dealing « 
with problems that hardly 
parent school at all. Our fou 


should be lost. But upon t 
rearing a brand-new structure 


Greater New York Al 
£9 


It is certainly a little prer 
that American architecture, 
whole, is beautiful. I will ey 
say that it is the most co’ 
hazard, heterogeneous ho 
in the world. Take a boat dow 
River any day and except for 
ful bits—impressive groups a 
the center of the island—New 
dull and hopelessly ugly. 
of Chicago is no match for a 
goon. Any American cit; 
dom, from Tallahassee 
sents the sort of dispari 
foreigner, born to the symm 
grace of the Place de la 
Tuileries, shake his head s 
his face. 

But try to visualize th 
few tantalizing bits of gra 
a starting point, think w 
surely will, be. Board a Sta 
boat and as you draw swif 
harbor look at the finan t 
up Park Avenue from the C 
Station and observe the cleat 
of its massive apartments. | 
river at sunset and see how 
rose-and-white facades of | 
lining Riverside Drive vi 
magnificence of the Pal 
river. Then you may get 
the faintest glimmering— 
will be fifty or a hundred ye 


Editor’s Note—This is the fi 
Mr. Corbett. The next will appear i 


a middle-aged domesticity? 
one thing she didn’t wan 
that. ae 
The sun sank with e 
lence, flinging beauty o 
earth, only to let it wan 
preme indifference. Nom 
day, asunset gave it a sup 
would only spring som 
many-colored, upon her, like 
he and she would only quar! 
-punch each other hard som 
drawing-room over a, triflin 
thing was better than this te 
in which they lived. * 
She walked away from the 
ger in her heart. Bute 
silly by the time she ha 
(Continued on Pag 
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If That 
New Frock Could Talk— 


What Would It Say? 


“Here I am, fresh from the band 
box, new and much admired. The 
question is how long will I last? 


“Fortunately, my mistress has a car 
upholstered in C & A Plush. I knew 
that the minute I felt that soft, long 
pile. It holds me firmly and prevents 
that ruinous rubbing so fatal to 
clothes....” 


Friction is the cause of more actual 
wear on clothing than any other one 
factor. For this reason, if no other, 
you should insist that your car be 
upholstered in C & A plush. Either 
a mohair, a velvet, a velour, but some 
type of plush. 


C GA plush has won its place as 
the favored fabric for automobile up- 
holstery because it is beautiful, dur- 
able and will, in addition, add real 
value to your car when you trade it in. 


A great many closed cars now have 
the C & A label* sewed in the pocket 
—look for it and be sure of the finest 
upholstery that can be had. 


Send for a free copy of “The Plush 
Primer”. In addition to a list of cars 
upholstered in C & A plush it con- 
tains many reasons whyupholstery is a 
vital factorin the selection of anewcar. 


COLLINS & AIKMAN CO. 


Established 1845 
New York, N. Y. 


ae 
Psigok FOR THIS LABEL 
Sas iy, - 
A Pi s/F 


C&A PLUSH 


| 
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The Glove That’s 


Modeled on Nature’s Lines 


DDIE COLLINS gave us the 
idea. Eddie has had a lot of 
good ideas, but this is one of his 


best. 


During a session of the old “ stove Prey 
league” last winter, Eddie asked i 
us why it was just as hard to buy \ 
a glove that you didn’t have to 
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Twenty-five operations in its manufacture and six 
inspections during the process make this glove fit 
your hand as perfectly as though it had been designed 
from a plaster cast. It is a custom-made glove built 
on nature’s lines. 


; 


‘ ;, 1. f 
f is | 
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? 


break in as it was to buy a pipe 


or a new pair of shoes. 


“T'd like to buy a glove that was modeled on nature’s lines. A glove that was 
made to be played with and not simply to be sold. No foolishness, no phoney 
stitching, no tricky lacing. That would be a glove,” said Eddie. 


Of course we made what he wanted and we named it after him. This is it. 
Put one on and stop a couple of grounders with it and spear a few hot liners. 
And then you'll see what a good idea Eddie had—and what came of it. 


A. J. REACH COMPANY 


Tulip and Palmer Streets, Philadelphia 
World’s Foremost Makers of Quality Athletic Goods 


Brantford, Ont. 
Canada 


Pacific Coast Representative 
Phil B. Bekeart Co., San Francisco 


ATHLETIC GOODS 
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(Continued from Page 158) 
There stood Jim in the hall, reading the 
evening paper. 

‘Say, what d’ye think?” he said. ““Here’s 
a horse named Chain Lightning licked by 
Out of the Blue.” 

“You don’t say!”’ said Mona, with her 
air of awe. ‘‘Chain Lightning. What a per- 
fectly darling name!” She started up the 
stairs. ‘It’s all right about the week-end, 
Jim,” she said. “‘Oliver’s going to Chicago.” 

“Heis? Splendid!” he said, laying down 
the paper. 

“Tell your little friends,’”’ she said, mov- 
ing on. 

“Right! I will.” 

She disappeared around the landing and 
he stood looking after her for several min- 
utes, lost in thought. 

After dinner that night Oliver went off 
as usual to his study, and Mona sat down 
to play bridge with the three others. When- 
ever Townie was dummy he would go to 
the piano and pick out with one hand a 
Chopin mazurka. He murdereditsrhythms. 
| “Oh, stop, Townie!”’ cried Mona finally. 
| “I can’t bear it.” ; 

Townie shrugged and came back to the 
table. ‘I forgot-you played,” he said. “I 
wouldn’t dare do it next week.”’ 

“Why not next week?” she asked. 

“‘T wager you'll have the Moronian Bank 
Commission down here.” 

“Not over the week-end?”’ she asked. 

He shook his head. ‘‘ Mr. Gore will be in 
Chicago over the holy Sabbath. But the 
Moronians arrive Monday week, and when 
Mr. Gore returns to New York he'll cart 
them down here that night, and I shan’t 
dare play a mazurka in front of them, I bet 
my hat.” 

“Why spare Moronia?”’ asked Ownie. 
| “Three spades.” 
| “How horrible! Monday night!”’ sighed 

Mona. ‘I'll still be a wreck from Jim’s 
_ party. Are they very Slavic? . . . Who 
made it three spades?” 
| “Your uncle’s mother,” said Jim dis- 
gustedly. “Three no trump.” 
| “If you can’t play serious bridge, young 
man, don’t play at all,” said Mona. “Pass; 
| pass, I said. Pass.” 

Jim played it and made four, and wrote 
down his score. ‘‘Why don’t you all come 
down for that same week-end?’’ he said. 
“Morons and all.” 

Ownie shook his head. ‘‘Can’t,’’ he said. 
“They are detained in Pittsburgh until 
Monday morning. I’m spending the week- 
end at Center Moriches with my dear sweet 
Aunt Lo.” 

Mona patted his arm. ‘“ How is that old 
hag? When is she ever going to die and 
leave you at least a thousand dollars?”’ 

“Three hearts,’’ said Ownie gloomily. 
“Aunt Lo is made of asphalt. She won’t 
burn or explode.” 

The evening wore on. Townie went to 
bed, and Ownie to read clippings and stock- 
market reports to his chief. Mona sat down 
at the piano and played Chopin for Jim. 
She played inexpertly but feelingly, and 
she dared to play for Jim. That young man 
sat in a big chair near the open window, his 
eyes half closed, his lips faintly smiling. 

All the next week she planned Jim’s 
party. Thursday Jim wired a list labeled: 
“‘Guests—Ladies: Beryl and Rosy Garden. 
Men: Myself, the two Marrs can’t come— 
prior engagement—so sorry. Have asked 
Nat Anthony, scene painter—gone on 
Rosy—and old Joe Gehring, clean young 
broker, for you. Arrive Saturday for lunch- 
eon. Please reénforce Rosy’s bed, Always 
jumps in.” 

“The girls can share the south guest 
room,” planned Mona, “‘and the men can 
have rooms in the wing. We must have 
sickeningly rich food. Whipped cream on 
all the soups, and peach mousse.” She 
planned meals which outraged the cook’s 
Gallic soul, ordered dozens of tennis balls, 
a jazz band for Saturday night, invited 
people in to dance and ordered all the Sun- 
day papers. 

“They'll want different papers,” she 
said to May Adams, who lived in a near-by 
country house. ‘‘Is there anything worse 


‘them, and. you won’t like that.” 


than being given the Times whe 
fer the World or vice versa?” 
May bit into a meringue, “ 
tons of cheap cigarettes; th 
smoke good ones. Don’t giy. 
decent towels. They rub ro 
thing.” 
That night Oliver came down 
Mona on the terrace blowin 
rubber animal, which swelled t 
horse. 
“What in time is that?” 
“Tsn’t it silly? It’s a rubbe 
the pool. You sit on it in the 
fall off again. I ordered it for 
“They’re too little.” ; 
““Oh, I mean Jim and his fj 
know—this week-end. You? 
Chicago.” 
“Oh!’”? He looked at he 
The hoydens and the wild Ind 
she was laying plans might 
charm. She was so smooth, 
subtly mocking. ‘‘ Would you 
he asked, ‘‘if I came home 
Chicago has died on my han) 
She was put out, yet it was hi 
wish I’d known,” she said. “ 
put them off. I shall be awf 


“T can’t imagine that,” he saic 
I’m in the way of your se 
hood 2 

She giggled. ‘Nothing can 
I’ve ordered fireworks to go off at 
Paper caps and confetti. Won’ 
scream? No doubt we’ll play sar 
over the house before going to be 
get no sleep.” i 

**T could climb a tree somewher 

“No, they say this Rosy Gai 
ways chasing people up trees,” saic¢ 
“Let’s go for a swim and take th 
along.’’ She led her husband d 
pool. ‘‘He’s really got quite a go 
this horse,” she said. “I wonder 
mother was.” Ls 


“You are a fool,” said her husba 
derously. pi! 


Late Friday night, Mona w 
the telephone. It was Ownie. — 

“Mrs. Gore?” came his gentle, 
voice. {? 

“‘Oh, yes, this is Mrs. Gore.’ 

“Mr. Gore asked me to tell you 
is forced to fetch the Moronian Bar 
mission down to you tomorrow ¢ 
on the 5:34. He says it’s impos! 
avoid it.” 

“What?” shrieked Mona. 
words.” . 

He repeated. There was 
“Tt can’t be done, Ownie,”’ s! 
ply can’t be done. I can’t mi 


can’t he take them to a club, or 
Park, or the Ritz?” 

“Mr. Gore said,’’ went on 
Ownie, ‘‘that he particularly w 
them at home. Can’t they 
meals?”’ 

“Oh!” groaned Mona. 
T run a z00?” 

“He went to Philadelphia 
He won’t be back until tomorr 
wants to come home.” 

“How many Moronians?” § 

“Only three. They’ve onl: 
He telephoned me a few 
They’re sailing Monday, and 

“Oh, my hat!” said Mon 
vision of Rosy Garden and 
and Moronian bankers. “I'll 
how,” she said hopelessly. 
knows what he’s doing.” 

“Right!” said Ownie. “G 

The telephone clicked. Monasa 
her face, juggling men arou 
room to bedroom and wond 
cook would take four more fo 
day she would send Jim and 
pienic. Let them rough-h 
mountain. Oliver enraged he 
more angry at Moronia, who 
plained the Balkan Wars. — 

By Saturday noon, wail 
she had acquired that extern 


“ 


= 


nee drapes over hostesses. In a 
lilac frock, she felt and looked 
ye, and she was sure she would 
tted uproariously into the League 
h. 

came up the driveway, a servant 
‘the hall and went out on the steps. 
owed him. Outside, all the dogs 
ed up curiously, watching Jim ex- 
ery! Bevier and Rosy Garden from 
of luggage. They advanced glori- 
»meet Mona. 

endous swank,” thought Mona. 
o you do?” she cried aloud, sizing 
) and wishing she were younger. 
plendid you could come! Aren’t 
iwith the heat?’’ She took a hand 
ch of them. It frightened her to 
m in the bright sunshine, where 
yy faces could be seen beneath their 
. “It’s cooler indoors,’”’ she said. 
>men fuss over the things.” 

), they were not so terrifying. Rosy 
‘was a babbler, who eased off any 
twith a flow of words such as “‘ How 
‘gorgeous!”’ and “‘ What a ripping 
ouppies!’”’ and ‘‘Good Lord, I do 
ye lost a bracelet!’’ Already she 
‘ing her eyes around, looking for 
ices upon which to stand on her 
ting up the banisters, keeping in 
for the evening. She was small and 
nd dark; her black eyes transfixed 
oxpectantly. 

Beryl Bevier was another kind of 
land reedy, she fell naturally into 
| attitudes, so that everyone said 
vaceful she is!’’ She dressed dan- 
‘in greens and golds and stealthy 
‘Her mannerisms and her poses 
1 passionate adventures, so that 
xed to her side. Always she had 
2, and now Jim was the captain of 
u 
splendid fake!’ thought Mona, 
wn beside her. ‘“‘It must be fright- 
in the city,”’ she said. “Are you 
‘gnow?”’ 

ifted her eyelids and waved a hand 
gly. “If one calls it rehearsing.” 
| do you call it?” 

us names. Most actors are so 
’ 


lat?” gasped Mona. 
j a bit of a lily, Mrs. Gore,” said 
den. “So superior mentally.” 
;Ou an actress too?”’ asked Mona. 
en forbid!” cried Rosy. ‘My ar- 
Tevyolts ——”’ She broke off and 
| saeelg Jim and his two friends 
ugh the doorway and the babel of 
fm began. 
is Nat Anthony, Mona.” Mr. 
‘was blond, stocky and _ highly 
at once he was standing over Rosy 
\ slave he was. Mr. Gehring 
saturnine and smooth. He was a 
/mored to be lucky; he held Mona’s 
gore than a moment and gave her 
t of his experienced regard. 
@frightfully good to have us,” he 
/ow can you take such risks?” 

ae 


—the approaches, the onslaughts 
young men.” 
be a nut,” said Mona. 
a bit like a broker.” 
brokers are human. We all cut 
itday after twelve.” 
2S you'll feel better after lunch- 
i Mona kindly. “Now if you will 
Our rooms and wash your faces,” 
need, “we'll lunch, and then we 
es for the afternoon.” 
ing was the first one down, and 
ian to learn the story of his life 
re luncheon. She wondered 
m had told him to devote him- 
‘poor old hag of a married sister. 
n't need to flatter me,”’ she said. 
ed her appraisingly. ‘‘ You’re 
r modest woman. Don’t you 
b Some men are staggered by 
b : auty?”’ 
gled; she felt thin, young and 
responsible. Her last compli- 
h one from the English bishop 
id she made a picture with her 


“You 
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two children. She beamed upon Mr. Geh- 

ring, the expansive broker, and led him in 

to luncheon. 

During the meal they did not behave 
too badly because they were too hungry. 
There was a vast amount of argument and 
almost everyone who spoke got called a liar. 
Carloads of soup, lobster, soufflé, mousse, 
and what not, were consumed. There was 
a tremendous fight over the divorce case of 
an actress known as Teenie, Rosy Garden 
insisted that she had never said that 
Teenie was too stupid to manage any hus- 
band. Through it all Mr. Gehring discoursed 
lightly of Paris, London and New York, 
flattering Mona with the insinuated as- 
sumption of their mature superiority. 

As they left the table, Mona suddenly 
remembered the Moronian Commission. A 
pang shot through her heart. This idiotic 
meal could never be repeated. A curse upon 
the Moronians, who would lay over this 
insouciance a heavy layer of finance, cur- 
rency and spoliation! 

“Children,” she said, as they drank 
their coffee, “‘I have a sad announcement.” 

Jim laid down his coffee cup and turned 
an excited face. “‘Proceed,’”’ he said. 

“Tonight the Moronian Commission is 
dining here. They will all withdraw after 
dinner to an upper room, there to talk 
about money, but if the prospect bores you, 
you can go to the club.” : 

“The Moronian Commission!” sighed 
Beryl rapturously. ‘‘How perfectly thrill- 
ing! I’ve always wanted to intrigue a com- 
missioner. May I sit next to one with a 
secret?” 

“Would you stay here or go with us?” 
asked Gehring. 

“Oh, dear, I suppose I should have to 
stay here.” 

“Well, then we must stay too. 
where else is a desert.” 

“Of course we'll stay,” said Rosy. “And 
we'll behave. No feet on the table tonight.” 

“We mustn’t be too formal,” said Jim. 
“Moronians are human. The gayer we are, 
the better their mood.’’ He looked about 
and it seemed to Mona that a little message 
passed between them. They were still for 
an infinitesimal second. 

“But I thought they weren’t coming,” 
Jim cut in, tremendously interested. 

Mona explained: “One of those unavoid- 
able jams. Inevitable after marriage.” 

“T think it’s perfectly rich,” gushed Rosy 
Garden. “Do give me their names on a 
piece of paper, dear Mrs. Gore. There is 
nothing more comforting to a Magyar than 
to have his name properly mispronounced.” 

“Oh, shut up, Rosy,” said Anthony, ris- 
ing. ‘‘Let’s go out and exercise.” 

At five o’clock Mona left the tennis 
court with Gehring in her train. At any 
moment the Moronians and Oliver would 
arrive, and she must give them tea. She 
knew now all about Gehring’s youth, his 
‘success at college, his flair for finance, his 
misunderstood heart. He had successfully 
captured her as an audience and she was 
ready to kill him. 

“This is a normal young man,” she 
thought. ‘‘I must not be hard on him. How 
lucky I am, perhaps, that Oliver is too busy 
to give me his attention!”’ 

They were at tea in the garden when 
Oliver came out from the house. He looked 
at Gehring curiously as he was introduced. 

“A friend of Jim’s?”’ he asked briefly. 

“Yes, sir,” said the humbled Gehring. 
Oliver was a rather magnificent person, 
thought Mona. Most men became aspiring 
boys in his presence. 

“Where are the Moronians?’’ she asked. 

“They’re in their rooms. Are you having 
a good time?”’ he asked Mona. 

“Oh, splendid,” she said. ‘I feel like 
Marilyn Miller.’’ She handed him his anti- 
septic tea, very weak, no sugar, no lemon, 
perfectly horrible tea. 

“We're staying here to dinner,” she said. 
“We'll give your Moronians a good time. 
Then you can go to work.” 

“They may not want to work,’ said 
Oliver. ‘“‘They’re young except Baron 
Kapp, and he’s not fifty. They are lively 

(Continued on Page 165) 
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“More tea, Oliver?”’ she cried gayly. 
“Mr. Gehring, do come over here and let 
me talk to you.” 

Oliver had risen and picked up his ex- 
pensive, hand-carved, specially constructed 
racket. 

“Come along, gentlemen,” 
manded the Moronians. 
exercise.” 

With one accord they leaped to their 
feet, stuffed morsels of cake into their 
mouths, laid down their cups and strode 
away. 

Mr. Gehring looked at Mona. Why was 
it so much easier to talk to this woman than 
to her magnate husband? Oliver Gore was 
about as cozy as the inside of a safe-deposit 
vault. 

“‘Aren’t the Moronians amusing?” asked 
Mona. *‘So theatrical!” 

Mr. Gehring looked alarmed. ‘‘ Theatri- 
cal? Whatever makes you think that?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. They’re so gayly 
costumed. They have a word for every oc- 
casion, like people in a play. Do you mind 
if I go on up to the house? I’ve got a few 
things to look after.” 

Devastated, he walked with her to the 
stone steps of the terrace, where Mona 
strolled into the house. What a relief it was 
that the Moronians were not a lot of pom- 
pous old sticks! There would be no diffi- 
culty at dinner now; perhaps they might 
come down, after their conference with Oli- 
ver on the Moronian loan, to join in the 
dance. 

Now Mona Gore, although so charming 
and so fond of pleasure, was a meticulous 
hostess. Once a day she made a tour of her 
rooms, counting ash trays, sizing up the 
flowers, rearranging objets d’art. Tonight 
she was standing in the living room, which 
had been cleared for dancing, wondering 
whether the floor would bear up under the 
Charleston, when a servant entered. 

“Mrs. Gore, there is a party on the tele- 
phone asking for a Mr. Marr. He insists 
Mr. Marr is here.”’ 

“Mr. Marr! But he didn’t come.” 

“That’s what I said, madam. He asks 
if he can speak to you.” 

“Oh, bother! Why must he speak to 
me?”’ She went to the telephone in the 
hall closet. “This is Mrs. Gore speaking,” 
she said icily. “‘Mr. Marr wasn’t able to 
come, and I don’t know where he is.” 

“That’s all right, lady,’ said a voice 
from Broadway. “‘Thisis Mr. Marr’s mana- 
ger, A. Smedberg. You just tell Mr. Marr 
I wanna speak to him, or tell his friend Jim 
I wanna speak to him. It don’t matter 
which.” 

“T’m sorry. Mr. Marr isn’t here,’’ she 
answered, and hung up. Of all idiotic non- 
sense! 

She went through the hall and upstairs. 
On the first landing she picked up a man’s 
handkerchief—a large hand-blocked piece 
of silk. It was a nice handkerchief, and 
quite clean but for some pink stains. There 
was a name printed in tiny capitals in one 
corner—Charles Marr. She took it to her 
room, and shutting the door, examined it. 
Jim was always borrowing things. Those 
strange pinkish stains held her eyes, her 
nose; they had a familiar look and odor. 
She sniffed, and a rush of memories came 
over her. Oh, the times and the places 
where she had smelled that smell before! A 
dressing room, a thousand make-ups, lost 
voices, ghostly words—those stains were 
grease paint. Sniffing the handkerchief 
again, she caught a faint fresh whiff of 
violet. The Moronians! Had this hand- 
kerchief lain lately in one of those bathed 
and scented hands which had pressed her 
own at tea time? 

“Now I understand Othello,” she said, 
stowing the handkerchief into a drawer of 
her dressing table. Why should this hand- 
kerchief, Charles Marr and the Moronians 
make a little pattern in her suspicious mind? 
For five minutes, perhaps, she sat on her 
bed, thinking. Then she went to the door 
and looked into the hall. Not a soul in 
sight. About to do a dishonorable and dan- 
gerous thing, it was necessary that she be 
unobserved. She went down the broad 
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main hall of the house and around into the 
wing. From the nurseries upstairs, the high 
sweet voices of her children sounded, de- 
ciding this and that over their bread and 
milk. Through the open windows floated 
in the murmurs, sounds and sighs of an ex- 
piring summer afternoon. It was an hour 
for rendezvous, for gay inconsequential 
talk. Mona knocked resolutely at Baron 
Kapp’s door, the first room of the suite of 
three allotted to the Moronian Commis- 
sion. She knocked again. Not a sound 
broke the stillness. She turned the knob 
stealthily and entered the room. 

It was in the most astounding confusion. 
Some men are neat, some men are untidy; 
some men are trained by their mothers. 
Baron Kapp, Mona decided, must have been 
born in an orphan asylum and raised in a 
barracks. On the floor, on the bed, in and 
out of the chairs, were flung shirts, trousers, 
neckties, shaving kit, shoes, socks. There 
were several theatrical magazines, and on 
the floor lay a disheveled newspaper opened 
at the racing news. This was queer intel- 
lectual fare for a Moronian baron. 

“Just what does their valet do?’ thought 
Mona. Ownie had said something about a 
valet. She advanced daringly to the dress- 
ing table, and her eyes widened. She took 
one hand and held it tightly in the other, as 
if to brace herself against the shock of the 
fact. On the dressing table lay a wig, evi- 
dently discarded, jars of cold cream, grease, 
lipsticks, a false mustache—all the arma- 
ment of a man making himself a disguise. 
Wide open to the unintrusive eye lay a 
typewritten letter, bearing the letterhead 
of a famous theatrical firm. 

Mona read the letter. 
have? It ran: 


“Charles Marr, 

“College Club, N. Y. C. 

“Dear Old Bird: The second verse is 
better than the first, but the third is rotten. 
The lady says it will crack her voice unless 
you write it lower. Come in Monday and 
we'll sing a duet. 

“Yours truly, 


Who wouldn’t 
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Mona saw the entire plot. She took the 
false mustache and the letter and stole from 
the room. As she walked down the hall, a 
blond young man, in the clothes of a man- 
servant, but his face strangely reminiscent 
of so many faces seen at Harvard-Yale 
games, came around the corner and passed 
her. 

“A fraud too,” thought Mona. No 
doubt he had been sleeping in his room. 
Perhaps he had refused to work for his 
bogus masters. “Pick up your own shirts.” 
He was one more person in this plot to make 
a monkey out of Oliver. The audacity of 
Jim’s creation of an entire foreign commis- 
sion, while it impressed her, did not amuse 
her. For she was seeing the spectacle of 
Oliver, her important, impressive, grand 
Oliver, the butt of this mirth-making joke. 

She stood in the middle of her room, 
marshaling her thoughts. This was what it 
was to be married. This ridiculous joke, 
with all its possibilities of pain, had been 
brought about by her discontent with Oli- 
ver as he was, her rebellion against her réle 
as his wife. Now that she saw his dignity 
threatened, she was all on his side, like any 
primitively mated partner. She saw, like a 
woman who had laughed atrociously in the 
wrong place, the painful aspects of a ca- 
price. Not for one instant would Oliver not 
be fooled. He was too unused to jokes. 
Never in his life had he dreamed that one 
might be staged to mock him. 

Three-quarters of an hour later, when 
Mona went downstairs, her mind was clari- 
fied. She had decided what she would try 
to do, and she had no nerves about trying 
to do it. This new gown from Yvonne 
Sceurs was an exquisite ally; Rosy Garden 
or Beryl Bevier could don nothing to touch 
it. Her body felt light as air; she was 
quickened by excitement as an imaginative 
woman is when she sees ahead of her a 
highly unpredictable evening. 

There was no one downstairs. She went 
on into the dining room, where a servant 
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was lighting candles in the sconces, and she 
sent her out to find the butler. A great sil- 
ver epergne filled with roses crowned the 
table and the room was languorous with 
scent. Outside, the lawns and the tall trees 
were glamorous with sunset; this lovely 
room was like a gracious stage, waiting for 
these unworthy players. 

The butler came through the door, as 
dignified as an archbishop. Mona spoke to 
him firmly, for he would think her mad: 
“Remember, slightly stronger on the sec- 
ond round. Offer the first variety to the 
young ladies, the second to the three for- 


‘eign gentlemen especially.” 


The butler regarded himself as the most 
perfect thing of his kind on Long Island, 
but he respected his employers because 
they were constantly entertaining person- 
ages. 

Tonight the house was filled with for- 
eigners and ragamuftins, to whom he would 
gladly have offered poisoned cups. 

“Very good, madam,” he intoned. 

The dining room was in the right wing of 
the house, running the width. To its right 
lay the kitchen and pantries. To its left, 
through one door, one entered the drawing- 
room, whose long windows looked out upon 
the garden and terrace. But on the left 
wall, on the other side of the fireplace, was 
another door, which led into a passage con- 
necting the dining room with the library. 
In this corridor were several large closets— 
one devoted to linen, another a tiny office 
where the housekeeper kept her books and 
supplies. Mona went into this passage, 
opened these two doors and looked within 
contemplatively. 

She tried the keys, shut the doors firmly 
and went away. Upstairs, she looked into 
her linen closet, a fair white room, without 
windows, smelling of lavender and fresh 
white linen. She shut that door, too, and 
came downstairs again, smiling. 

In the living room, her husband was 
standing, his black-ribboned eyeglasses on 
his nose, peering into a political quarterly. 
He looked up to see Mona, and, holding the 
book open, came toward her. 

“You look charming, my dear.” 

“Tt’s a new gown. I hope I don’t look 
too mature.” 

“You never could be as mature as Miss 
Bevier, who seems to have lived through 
everything.” 

“Tsn’t it ascream,’’ said Mona, sitting on 
the edge of a chair. “‘She’s twenty-three. 
My dear, don’t the Moronians amuse you? 
Struggling beneath an elephantine debt, 
but so chirpy!”’ 

Her husband put down his book, removed 
his glasses and pointed them at her. ‘‘Do 
they strike you as strange?”’ 

‘‘Oh, no; merely operatic.” 

“Tt’s an operatic country, of course,” 
went on Oliver. ‘Opera bouffic. Kapp 
seems clever. Knows finance. He has an 
uncanny facility for waiting for the other 
man’s lead, without seeming inept.” 

“Really?’”’ said Mona, with great in- 
terest. She went close to him and touched 
his face with an unwontedly tender hand. 
“Poor Oliver, don’t you get weary of this 
old finance?” 

She could hear feet coming down the 
stairs, gay voices in the drawing-room. 
Nevertheless, Oliver Gore, international 
banker, seized his wife and kissed her hard 
on the lips. 

“Oh, Mona!”’ he muttered, releasing her. 

“These Moronians have gone to his 
head,”’ she thought, tearing herself away in 
time to meet Baron Kapp, advancing 
through the door. Yet it was pleasant, after 
ten years of marriage, to be kissed like that. 
What had got into Oliver? 

The dinner was a riotous success. Mona 
had Baron Kapp on one side of her and 
Andrassek ‘on the other. She put Rosy 
Garden and Beryl one on each side of the 
table, with an admirer on each side. She 
gave Kalin to Oliver. The din was terrific. 
There were bursts of laughter, shrieks of 
mirth, sallies of scintillating talk. Oliver, 
who never drank cocktails, sat at the end 
of the table, listening to an impassioned 
talk from Kalin, out of whose mouth flew 


words like “roadbed,” ‘‘ cutthros ie 
sassins,” and “inherent rights.” It 
to Mona that the stress of inner excit; 
had softened the edge of his Balkan a 

Mr. Andrassek and Baron Kapp 
delighted, illuminated, ravished b; 
pleasure of sitting beside Mona, 
Kapp hardly touched his soup, 
was he with Mona’s resembla 
famous Hungarian actress, Ma 

“What a wonderful memory 
said Mona, “for faces and 
thing.” 

“One never forgets, madame 
chin line. Now when I was 
last summer, Zinka, she say to 

At this point a small segm 
mustache moved visibly. Mo 
ately looked away; her eyes slid 
drassek, only to look away again, 
drassek’s eyes, fixed on Kapp, were ter 
Mona looked down the table ; 
band, who smiled at her. Evic 
enjoying himself, and well he) 

‘“What do the Hungarians re 
Molnar?” she asked brightly, | 
ways at Andrassek. He was hi 
Turning to Kapp, to include 
that the mustache had be 
After that, the poor young mi 
ingly. Both he and Andrass 
great quantity of champagne. 
gayer and gayer, less Central } 
more and more Nordic. ‘Sip 

“Let me tell you,” finally an 
Andrassek to Mona, “that any t 
gets up and says that the Contin 
feeds the American stage, that 
America does not exist, that we 
our own roots—why, my dear Mrs, 
such a bird is a cuckoo.” Whoever t 
he cared about his national theater. 

“‘Andrassek can get in a heat 
things he has never heard of a 
before,’”’ put in Kapp, coming to the: 
“He is the defender each day of 
faith. One would never take him 
expert on wheat exporting.” He 
Andrassek a dirty look. 3 

But Andrassek was past savin! 
looked wearily away from Kap 
Mona’s blue eyes, exquisite patehes 
in the dancing shadows of the dinn 

““Mrs. Gore,” he implored, “unde 
me. The American drama is so clos¢ 
heart. I care for all drama—intern 
drama. Art knows no boundaries. 
an internationalist.” | 

“T knew you were,’ said Mona 
ingly. ‘‘Isn’t it perfectly splendid 
all the national borders?” u! 

Once again Mona caught Oliver 
at her, but now she didn’t care. 

After they had had coffee on the 
which was illuminated with half 
electric lights hidden in the vines an 
bery, exactly like a pleasure park, 
looked around for Oliver. Ina dimly 
corner, she could see him, seated at {} 
of a chaise longue, his huge unbendir 
braced to meet the shock of Rosy G 
persiflage. Rosy was curled up in | 
her gown a patch of flame-colored ' 
her black hair shining even in thal 
Jim strolled over toward them, anc) 
rose quickly to escape through a) 
French window. In his flight he) 
Mona’s eye. 4 

“Will you excuse me while I speal: 
husband?” she said to Gehring. 
went, she called to Jim: “Someone 
you before dinner— Mr. A. Smedbe 
wanted to speak to Charles Marr,) 
course he wasn’t here.” She toss€ 
lightly, but she could see Jim start 

““What’s the matter, Oliver?” §) 
in the hall where he stood waiting. 

“Nothing. I’m merely fed u 
youth. Look here, I’m going upt 


| 


“That’s what ——” She 
over her mouth just in time. 
(Continued on Page 100 
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PATENTED 


EROGA: 


TRADE BURNER MARK 


You Can Cook 
‘Regular’ Meals 


The Giant Kerogas Burner 


Jaking, roasting, broiling, frying, 
teaming, stewing—you can run the 
jamut of your domestic science ac- 
omplishments once you have an oil 
ook stove equipped with Patented 
Serogas Burners. 


“his wonderful device assures a steady, 
iniform heat Bea when and where 
fou want it. A “flame within a 
lame” concentrates cooking energy 
0 y ois possible ee 


“he burner is really the “heart of the oil stove.” 
vhen you make your selection. In fact, ask your dealer to show 
‘ou oil stoves that say “ Kerogas”’ on the burners—or write to us. 


Every ‘Giant Kerogas Oil Stove’’ 
equipped with “regular’’ Kerogas 
Burners also has one of the new 
Patented Giant Kerogas Burners. 
This “Giant”’ is capable of the most 
intense heat—when you need it 
quickly—but is easily regulated 
for ordinary use. You can get the 
new Heavy-Duty Giant Kerogas 
Oil Cook Stoves equipped entirely 
with ‘Giant’? burners. Models 
equipped only with ‘‘regular’’ 
Kerogas Burners are also available. 


——————————— 


addition to the positive saving as- 
ured by the patented mane of this burner (for kerosene) which 
axes 400 parts of air to one part of the actual fuel. 


| ‘here are many quality brands to choose from—and two kinds of 
\erogas Burners. One ty pe uses kerosene—the other, called the 
’ressure Kerogas Burner, is for gasoline. 


The Kerogas Trademark is your guarantee of cooking efficiency. 


‘€e these stoves at your dealer’s—or write to us. 


Manufactured by 


A. J. Lindemann & Hoverson Co. 
1238 First Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Manufacturers of Burners, Ovens, Cooking and Heating Stoves and Ranges 
he > Also the Celebrated L@H Electrics Ranges and Appliances 


Bear this in mind 


The Keced Oven for Balch and Roasting 


is a fitting companion for the Kerogas Burner. As reliable as any 
range oven ever made, and as durable. Gives sure, uniform results 
because its temperature can be regulated perfectly by burner beneath. 
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he hearts sincere 
and tender tribute 


F ALLthe emotions which stir the human 

heart, none are more beautiful than 
those which prompt the erection of a Me- 
morial. And it is only natural to want a 
Memorial that will be a Beautiful and Per- 
manent expression of those emotions— 
beautiful in material and design; capable 
of lasting forever. 


The Stone Everlasting 
Gyarp1an Memorials are made of Granite 
from our own quarries at Barre, Vermont, 
the granite center of the world. The per- 
manence of granite is so well-known that 
it is commonly called the “stone everlast- 
ing.’’ And Barre Granite has, in addition, 
the well-earned reputation of superior re- 
sistance to widely varied climatic condi- 
tions. Its surface stays clean and fresh after 
many years of exposure. 


Its color is a rich gray; its texture, fine 


and even; its hardness, almost equal to the 
diamond; handsome whether tooled or 
polished. 


Surpassing Beauty 


In ADDITION to our quarries we have also 
at Barre our own Manufacturing Plant, one 
of the largest of its kind in the world. ‘Into 


this Plant come the huge blocks of this 
magnificent granite to be wrought into designs of 
surpassing beauty. When placed amid the graceful play 
of nature’s light and shade and color, Guardian Me- 
morials give, even to the most inexperienced eye, the 
impression of dignity, of security, of peace and rest. 


Certificate of Security 


Wiru each Guardian Memorial, we give an engraved 
Certificate of Security, signed by an officer of our Com- 
pany as well as by your Memorial Dealer, which guar- 
antees that it will not fade, check, crack or disintegrate; 
and that any parts found defective in material or work- 
manship executed by us, will be replaced without 
expense. 


Book of Designs 


We wit gladly send you, without expense or obliga- 
tion, a copy of our book, ‘“To Mark the Place with 
Beauty Forever,"’ that will give you complete informa- 
tion concerning Guardian Memorials, together with 
names of Guardian Memorial Dealers near you. A post 
card will bring it free. 

Guardian Memorials are distributed 

exclusively by retail Memorial Dealers. 


THE JONES BROTHERS COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. A4, 10 High Street, Boston, Mass. 


eS (atk every grave 


TO MARK THE 
|]] PLACE WITH BEAUTY 


GUARDIAN 


MEMORIALS 
of Everlasting ‘Beauty 


REGISTERED TRADE MAAK 


| most as old as I am.” 
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(Continued from Page 166) 
I’ll collect them for you. The band is here 
already. If they hear the jazz, they’ll start 
dancing.” 

The big moment had come. As she went 
through the living room, Jim burst through 
the door, beating it for the telephone. 

““When does the dancing start, Mona?” 
he asked abruptly. 

“At ten. Will you keep your eye out for 
the guests? I’ve got to be upstairs for a 
few minutes, seeing after some things. Par- 
ticularly be nice to May Adams. She’s al- 


“What damned rot!” said Jim encour- 
agingly. Mona went out to Andrassek, who 
leaped to his feet, all agog. 

“Mr. Andrassek, won’t you come with 
me while I speak to the orchestra?” she 
said. ‘‘One feels so helpless alone with all 
those saxophones.” 

Mr. Andrassek was overwhelmed. He 
followed her, bending down to beam into 
her sapphire eyes as they crossed the long 
room to the groaning orchestra—Bill Mo- 
reno’s Society Boys, who were tuning up 
their preliminary discords. 

It did not take long to decide how long 
the dances should be, how often the lights 
should be toined off, and what time was 


| supper. 


‘“Now be sure you have plenty of room. 
Are you sure this is the best place? Please 
don’t drop cigarette butts on the floor. See, 
you can drop them nicely in these perfectly 
huge ash receivers.” 

It was settled. ‘‘ You are marvelous with 
men,” said Mr. Andrassek. 

“Don’t talk nonsense. Have you ever 
seen Mr. Gore’s Picasso—the one he 
bought at the original Paris show?’’ Wide- 
eyed, she waited. Mr. Andrassek showed 
excited interest. 

“Ts your husband a collector too?” 

“Oh, dear, no! But he has a few little 
things, mostly moderns.” 

She led him through the library and out 
into the passage which led into the dining 
room. On the walls to the left were win- 
dows, to the right the two doors. Mona 
paused at one of these. 

“Step inside,” she said casually. “‘ You'll 
find the light switch just inside the door. I 
want to look into the dining room.” 

She stepped on, and as he opened the 
door and entered, she stepped catlike be- 
hind the door, which swung, toward her, 
and flung it shut. It took but a moment to 
turn the lock. Andrassek was locked up 
with the Picasso. 

She returned to the terrace. Several 
guests had arrived; May Adams was sitting 
on the wicker chaise longue now, with 
Baron Kapp at her feet. 

“Tt is an extraordinary sensation. Each 
section of America is a separate thrill,” he 
was saying. 

“Another is coming to you,” reflected 
Mona. She bent over and kissed May, her 
oldest friend. 

“How sweet you look, dear,’”’ said May. 

“You are a dream to come. You have 
met Baron Kapp. I am afraid, baron, your 
playtime is over. My husband wants you 
in his study.” 

The baron rose, shrugged, bowed, made a 
thousand little gestures, implying that this 
was a damnable shame, but Europe being 
what it was 

“Perhaps later, madame, I may have the 
pleasure of a dance.” 

Mona led him off, through the living 
room to the hall. Their progress was slow, 
because people were coming in. 

“No, wait, baron. I want to show you 
something before you go to work.” At last 
they were free, and moving toward the 
stairs, she paused. ‘‘Have you ever seen 
the Renoir that my husband bought in 1904 
when he was a young man, taking a plunge 
in art?” 

Naturally, he hadn’t. Neither had any- 
one else. He was entranced. They went on 
through the hall and into the library, and 
through the door into the passage. 

“My husband keeps his Renoir and a few 
other things in this little study, where he 
does some of his work. It’s remote from the 
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rest of the house, but a darling room. No, 
not that door—this door.” 

He put his hand on the door of the house- 
keeper’s cul-de-sac. 

“Now if you'll find the switch inside the 
door, I’ll open this window.” 

Mona’s voice, casual, disarming, floated 
into silence. It was harder pushing Kapp 
in; he was pudgier. As the key turned in 
the lock, Mona heard a groan, and a hard 
American ‘‘ Hell!” 

“That fixes you, Charlie Marr!” she 
thought. 

Mona sent Martin to detach Mr. Kalin 
from the side of a young thing named Felic- 
ity Blinn, a ferocious charmer. She was 
waiting for him in the hall. 

“Tt isn’t the telephone at all,’’ she said 
sweetly. ‘‘Do you think me a brute? But 
your compatriots are with my husband, and 
they’re simply in a mess about taxes, and 
they want you. Come along, I’ll show you 
the door.” 

The linen-closet door looked like any 
other door. Kalin opened it with a gesture 
of renunciation, and with tremendous man- 
ner stepped in. He was one to make an en- 
trance, even into a darkened closet. And 
Mona slammed the door tight and snapped 
the key. 

Now for Oliver. Oliver’s study was in a 
wing, away from babies, motor cars, hired 
jazz bands. It was a book-lined room, with 
windows overlooking the garden. Mona 
thought it the sweetest room in the house. 
When Oliver was away she spent a lot of 
time there; when he was at home she rarely 
entered it. He started, therefore, when he 
saw her enter and close the door behind 
her. He hung up the telephone receiver 
and stood up angrily. 

“‘T have something to tell you,”’ she whis- 
pered. She was suddenly frightened; it 
had never occurred to her that this would 
require explaining. 

But Oliver didn’t listen. He slammed 
down a telephone book upon the floor and 
snapped his great fingers. 

“My God, what a foolish performance! 
Do you know what’s going on in this house 
tonight, Mona?”’ he shouted. 

““What?”’ she whispered. 

“T’ve just had a call from Antoniakin, 
the Moronian minister in Washington. I 
know him well, I know his voice. He asks 
me to meet the Moronian Commission to- 
morrow for breakfast. He says he’s putting 
them on the midnight from Washington. 
Of course, I knew this bunch were fakes this 
afternoon, and this proves it. But will you 
tell me the why of it? What can these 
hounds hope to get out of it? Do you sup- 
pose they think they can blackmail me?” 
He was walking up and down. “Black- 
mail? Bah!” A great man in rage. 

Mona’s clenched hands held each other; 
if he would only laugh! 

“You mean you know they’re fakes?” 
she asked. 

“Of course I know. I didn’t until tea- 
time, when I heard one of them talking 
about iron at Chidnek. Well, there’s no 
iron at Chidnek—it’s zinc. Then at dinner 
Kalin got awfully mixed on currency. You 
see, Mona, I’m a pretty dull sort as men go, 
but it’s just this kind of thing I know 
about—little things like a country’s re- 
sources and currency. I wish I knew what 
was back of it. Look here, ring that bell 
and get them up here, and I’ll ask them.” 

She didn’t move. ‘“‘No, we won't, Oli- 
ver.’’ She walked toward him and felt the 
better for moving. “‘They can’t come. I’ve 
locked them all in closets—all over this 
house.” 

“You what?” he gasped, too excited to 
notice that her voice was trembling. 

“‘T knew they were fakes, too,’”’ she told 
him, in a quick short sentence. “So I 
locked them up. I couldn’t bear to have 
you made a fool of.” 

“Fool? Why, I’ve made monkeys of 
them!” 

“Yes, isn’t it perfectly splendid?” she 
said, terrified. ‘If you would only laugh!” 
“Laugh? What is there to laugh at?” 

“Because it is a joke,’’ she said funere- 
ally. ‘‘One of Jim’s jokes. Jim and I made 


March 


a bet.” Now it had to be told. 
me five hundred dollars he coulc 
and I bet him he couldn’t. He 
actor friends to impersonate th 
sion. I suspected them this eve 
dinner; I searched Kapp’s roor 
mustache almost fall off at din 
why I gave them so much to ¢ 
three cocktails, they all ta 
playwrights. Now do you 

Oliver was looking at her. 
you come to make such a bet 

“Oh”—she shrugged 
“‘we were just talking here on 
the fallibility of any great mai 
and I put my money on y 
But I was so afraid I wouldn’t, 
I locked them up.” 4 

“But why were you and 
about me?” al 

“Because you are my hust 
you suppose a woman ever 7 
husband?” 

“Thadn’t ever thought of it it, 
looking at her as if she we 
and he were seeing her for 
“ Although ——” He hesi 

is Go on,”’ she prompted. 

se although lately I’ve 
feat you.” He ee 
thinking I scarcely know you 
what you think about. Wh 
often, Mona, isn’t what yo 
was overwhelmed with emb 

“Often my words are only 
tress,”’ said Mona tremulous 

“And now there’s this analy 
bet, and this joke,” he went on 
fiercely up and down. 4 

Mona struggled to her feet anc 
him amazedly. She hadn’t | 
worked up since the night off 
European loan. 

“But Oliver, don’t you know 
began. 

“Look here!”” He stopped an 
demandingly. ‘‘Have you s to 
me? Do you prefer those oth 
know you’re younger than I < 
you need society like those y 
down there.’’ He pointed t : 
stood glaring at her. 

Mona walked over to him, : 
darling Oliver,” she said, “T’v 
boredom since three o’clock this’ 
when Mr. Gehring launched ou 
love affairs. I prefer you to anyr 
Must I tell you again that 1} 
dred dollars upon you in this 

“‘T suppose a husband can a 
tribute from his wife. But 1} 
for more than an hour. 1t takes 
that push to fool me,” he boasté 
her to him. 

Then he began to laugh. Hi 
man, and he laughed with his1 
powerful body. 

“Don't! ” cried Mona. “You 
me.’ 

“Tt was certainly funny at in 
roared. ‘‘A piece of Kalin’s mu 
into his soup.’’ He was convaied | 

“Don’t be disgusting,” she said)! 
to extricate herself. ‘‘What are wé 
to do about these people locked in clé 

“Leave them there for the rest 
summer,” he said. “What are they\ 
Look here, I’m going straight in toy | 
meet the genuine Moronians. 
coming with me. We'll ride throt 
night and spend tomorrow together! 


York incognito. You can ask May! 
ese kis. 
M 


Ked 


here 


to stay here and chaperon th 
midnight she can let the false Mc 
loose. What do you say?” 
Mona beamed. “ You kno 
sitting on his knee, “I have al 
to steal away into the niet ¥ 
prominent banker.” 
At midnight, three rumple 
besmeared young men were 
a riotous mob of dancers. 
moment, Mr. and Mrs. Gore 
romantically through the Bi 
dump heaps of outer Long I 
holding each other’s hands an 
together for the first time in yea 
the same joke. 
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or light colors 
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(WHITE LEAD 


1D DUTCH PROCESS 


: Offices: { 
Cincinnai, Cissiad, ohaed Philadelphia, Ne York, Minneapolis, Boston, 

¥ ) Bulialo, Detroit, Baltimore, New Orleahs, Kansas City, St. Louis, Joris Kae 
Manufacturing Plants: 
Cincinnati, Newark, Galena, Kan., Henryetta, Okla., Picher, Okla, ‘Chicks: 
eae’ Louis, Il, Argo, IIL, Joplin, Mo., ‘Hillsboro, Ml., Ontario, Okla. 
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Whit-Leaked 
Suifaces— 


either p ure white, or 
ie light colors, 
add lasting beauty to 
your home 


OR centuries discriminat- 

ing home-owners and paint- 
ers have used white lead for 
exterior and most interior 
painting, because it combines 
the tough endurance of lead 
with rich, substantial beauty. 
And because it wears so long 
it is the most economical paint 
pigment. 

Rooms painted in combina- 
tions of pure white and light 
colors are cheerful, restful and 
beautiful. They are rooms you 
love to live in. A notable ad- 
vantage of white lead in oil is 
that your painter can, in a few 
minutes, match any possible 
coloring in your floor cover- 
ings, hangings or furnishings. 

A white lead paint film an- 
chors deeply in the pores of 
the surface—whether plaster, 
wood or wall-board—and gives 
adequate support for the addi- 
tional coats. It is tough, elastic 
and non-cracking, gives long- 
lasting protection, and leaves 
a smooth, easy surface for re- 
painting 

Eagle Pure White Lead, 
Old Dutch Process, has been 
in use preserving and beauti- 
fying America’s best painted 
homes since 1843. It is sold and 
used by the best dealers and 
painters everywhere. There is 
no substitute for its usefulness, 
economy and enduring beauty. 


Eagle-Picher products include 
Eagle White Lead, Eagle Sub- 
limed Blue Lead and Red Lead 
for protecting metal surfaces, 
Eagle Babbitts and Solders, Pipe 
and Fittings, Dry Pigments for 
paint manufacturers, Eagle Bat- 
ery Oxides, Eagle Lead Wool 
for plugging oil wells—a lead 
product for every lead purpose, 
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And I remember seeing Ma Bigler at work 
in her garden, barefooted; a thin, wiry 
female with stringy, yellowish hair and 
a wart on her chin. I suppose she 
doesn’t Si 

“Took!” exclaimed Mrs. Sinclair Jenks. 
‘‘Lady Bigler in person, entering her limou- 
sine!” 

Chauncey looked. And across the scarlet 
blooms of the hedge he caught a glimpse of 
a slim, middle-aged woman in a rather 
strikingly figured morning dress and a dash- 
ing hat. She spoke briefly to the chauffeur 
and was whirled away down the palm-lined 
street. 

“And if I wish to be driven marketing,” 
added his mother plaintively, ‘‘I must wait 
until Sinclair is in the mood to get out the 
old coupé.” 

Chauncey was still staring. “‘Blessed be 
muck land that gets itself sold by the front 
foot then. Isn’t that the answer? But 
what about all the youngsters? There was 
a tall, gawky girl with sun-faded hair and 
odd-colored eyes.” 

“That must be Miss Edina Bigler. Her 
picture was printed on the society page of 
the San Gloria News last week. A coming- 
out party, I believe, was the occasion.” 

“One of our popular debutantes,” sug- 
gested Sinclair Jenks. ‘‘Formerly she 
brought vegetables to our kitchen door. 
Fancy that!”’ 

Another chuckle from Chauncey. “I 
hope something brings her to our front 
door. I’ll be Johnny on the spot.” 

“‘Chaun-cey! Don’t be ridiculous!’”’ And 
there was almost panic in his mother’s tone. 

“‘But why not, mother? The belle of the 
boom, a real-estate heiress! Listens good 
to me. I must unpack and array myself for 
conquest.” 

He finished his coffee, lighted a cigarette 
and hurried from the room, leaving Mrs. 
Sinclair Jenks with a troubled look in her 
brown eyes. 

““You—you don’t imagine, Sinclair, that 
he meant that seriously, do you?”’ she 
quavered. 

Mr. Jenks spread the fingers of his right 
hand, as though releasing something of lit- 
tle importance. “If so, it is a rare mood. 
Being serious is not one of his characteris- 
tics. And you must know by this time, 
Ethel, that almost anything may be ex- 
pected of your son—save the right thing. 
As I have frequently pointed out, he is a 
most casual young man—extremely cas- 
ual.” 

Mrs. Sinclair Jenks sighed. She could 
not deny a marked uncertainty about 
much of Chauncey’s career. Twice he had 
run away from prep school; once as assist- 
ant to a traveling patent-medicine faker, 
once to turn up as a soda-water clerk in a 
Boston drug store. At college he had dis- 
tinguished himself by becoming editor of an 
unofficial weekly which the faculty had 
suppressed, and by having an affair with a 
blond cashier in a quick-lunch room. Also, 
as he was supposed to be finishing his soph- 
omore year, he had appeared on the Ri- 
viera, having come over in the steerage of 
an Italian steamer. Since then several op- 
portunities to find his place in the wide 
field of big business had been offered him, 
with the results as noted. 

Yes, Chauncey was a problem. But he 
was a dear boy, just the same. His father, 
Willis Boyd, had been a dear boy, too—for 
a time—but dear to too many others as 
well. She had had no better luck with Lee 
Palmer, only Lee wooed the decanters. 
However, he had made a generous pre- 
nuptial settlement and the old Palmer man- 
sion was in her name. And he had taken 
that fatal tumble from a hotel window be- 
fore the decree could be granted. 

So she was wearing her widow’s weeds— 
if such smart and becoming costumes from 
the Maison Noire can be so described— 
when she met Sinclair Jenks. He was judg- 
ing hunters at the Roaring Rock annual 
horse show and looking very much the 
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sporting gentleman. The attraction was 
mutual and neither disguised the fact. The 
courtship began at once—on both sides, 
some said—and slacked not. At least five 
wholly disinterested women friends of Sin- 
clair found occasion to mention to him, in 
confidence, that the charming Atlanta 
widow was thirty-five if she was a day—not 
the twenty-five that she tried to appear; 
that she had divorced one husband and was 
separated from her second at the time of his 
taking off; and that somewhere in the 
background was a half-grown son who was 
said to be rather difficult. But nearly as 
many feminine well-wishers whispered to 
the then Mrs. Boyd-Palmer that there had 
really been some question, at the time of 
the trial, whether Sinclair Jenks would be 
awarded his freedom or the first Mrs. Jenks 
hers, and that he was on the outs with sev- 
eral important members of his important 
family; also that he hada knack of saying 
disagreeable things in a disagreeable way. 
But who heeds friendly warnings, disinter- 
ested or otherwise? Not experienced lovers, 
nor novices at the game. 

As for Sinclair Jenks, he was charmed by 
her soft draw] and her soft brown eyes, and 
he understood that this bibulous Palmer per- 
son had left her very well off. Ethel Boyd- 
Palmer, on the other hand, had always ad- 
mired tall, distinguished-looking men, such 
as Mr. Jenks, and the fact that his Aunt 
Mildred might some day leave him a great 
deal of money in no degree tempered her 
admiration. Anyway, he was one of the 
Long Island Jenks family, and his sister 
Sylvia had married a count. The Atlanta 
papers, in reporting the wedding, printed 
a two-column half tone of the countess, who 
had cabled her congratulations, but had 
remained at Biarritz. 

Eventually Sinclair admitted to himself 
that drawled vowels might become rather 
tiresome, that a half-grown stepson who 
had been overpetted was rather a nuisance; 
and that Ethel, for an unbusinesslike per- 
son, had a strong penchant for keeping her 
property in her own name; also that he had 
overestimated the extent of the Palmer 
fortune; at least, her share in the same. 
But on Ethel’s side this was balanced by 
the discovery that, in the throes of an 
asthmatic spasm, no man can look distin- 
guished, and that Sinclair’s chances for in- 
heriting any of Aunt Mildred’s half million 
were quite remote, due to his knack of say- 
ing disagreeable things in a disagreeable 
way. 

Yet in spite of all this, having made the 
usual compromises, they had learned to 
bear and forbear after a fashion. They 
were not occupying quite the social posi- 
tion which seemed to be their due, but by 
means of little economies here, small per- 
sonal sacrifices there, and some rather in- 
genious window dressing now and then, they 
were getting along fairly well. At Cannes, 
for instance, they had been able to ignore 
the American colony completely and make 
some quite useful friends among the French 
and English villa set. True, Sinclair had 
been unlucky at roulette, but not so unfor- 
tunate as when he was in closer touch with 
Wall Street. 

It was when Chauncey was with them 
that differences arose most frequently. 
Mrs. Sinclair Jenks was an indulgent 
mother. She always had been. She was 
conscious that Chauncey had his faults, but 
she was unwilling to acknowledge them to 
anyone. And, in her mild way, she re- 
sented Sinclair’s habit of pointing them 
out, especially with such caustic phrases. 
She could not reply in kind. She could only 
answer by biting her upper lip and brim- 
ming her brown eyes with tears. 

Chauncey himself, when subjected in per- 
son to his stepfather’s satire, seemed merely 
to find it amusing. It rolled off his back, 
either from sheer callousness of soul or from 
blunted sensibilities; Sinclair was unable 
to determine which. Extremely irritating 
in any event. But long ago he had detected 


a streak of coarseness in the boy’s make-up 
which he was confident would lead to un- 
pleasant complications; inherited traits, no 
doubt. That Willis Boyd who had married 
Ethel when she was barely twenty was, he 
had heard, a newspaper person of no par- 
ticular family, no background, irresponsi- 
ble. Probably it was from him that Chaun- 
cey had this taste, or lack of it, for getting 
mixed up with such ordinary people. His 
selection of friends was haphazard, without 
discrimination. Instead of improving his 
opportunities for becoming identified as one 
of the Jenks connections—the Long Island 
Jenkses—he was apt to choose the most 
commonplace characters as intimates— 
office clerks, stenographers, a vaudeville 
actor, even a Subway guard and a saxo- 
phone player from a night-club jazz band. 
No, he was satisfied that Chauncey would 
never amount to much, would always be a 
liability, if not worse. Once he had tried 
to discuss the matter with the young man, 
urging on him the necessity of settling down 
to some respectable business, of making re- 
spectable friends. 

“You mean cultivating the notice of first 
vicepresidents, doing the nine-to-five stuff?” 
asked Chauncey. “No, thanks. Adven- 
tures to the venturesome, you know.” 

“And to the casual—casualties,” 
torted Sinclair. 

But shortly after leaving the breakfast 
room Chauncey proceeded to be more cas- 
ual than ever. He had gone up to his old 
room, planning to celebrate his return to a 
summery temperature by donning white 
flannel trousers, white shoes and a light- 
weight sport coat; perhaps a straw hat. 

In furtherance of this plan he put on the 
white flannels, but in searching for his white 
footgear he came upon his rubber-soled golf 
shoes, which led him to wonder how it would 
seem to swing acluboncemore. Five min- 
utes later he was out on the lawn swishing 
a brassy head over the closely cropped Ber- 
muda. Yes, his back swing was still there, 
his timing seemed right. But one never 
ean tell without actually hitting a ball. 
And next to the vivid house of the Biglers 
was a vacant lot, just about the right dis- 
tance away for a mashie-niblick pitch. 

Why not try afew? Another moment and 
he was at it. 

Ah! That first one was neatly topped 
into the hedge. Must keep the left arm 
straight. There! That was more like it; 
only sliced a bit. Hands ahead a trifle. 
Now to wait for the club to do the work. 
Click! Notso poor, eh? Smack in the mid- 
dle of the lot. And another! Sticking ’em 
right on the old pin. Two more balls left. 
Now this one right where the last dropped. 
There she goes! O-o-oey! Hooked that 
one. 

Cr-r-r-rash! 

A hook indeed. For the ball had risen 
with a wild left curve, high over the street, 
but veering directly toward an upper win- 
dow of the Bigler atrocity. The awning 
should have bounced it off, but, perversely 
enough, the spinning missile struck the 
window ledge, glanced off the grille, smashed 
through the pane. 

“Now I have done it!’’ commented 
Chauncey, not without a certain cheerful- 


re- 


ness. “‘And it’s a case of the reparations 
committee to-the front. Very well, here 
goes.” 


By the time he had crossed the street, two 
members of the Bigler household were out 
viewing the disaster and speculating as to 
its cause. One was a frightened darky 
maid, sputtering the story of her narrow 
escape from being shot; the other a slim 
young woman with very pink legs and very 
pink cheeks. 

“Ah was makin’ the bed, Miss Deena, 
an’ Ah was singin’ Rockin’ on de Wave, 
jess as happy as ——” 

“Yes, yes, Lulu. But what was it? 
Where did it come from?” 

At which point Chauncey broke in with 
abrupt confession. ‘“‘It was a golf ball, 


Miss Edina, and it came from actos 
street. I did it with my little mashie 
lick.” ~€ 

Oh! SYouts 

There was surprise in her tone, af co 
and her eyebrows lifted as she turns 
regard him. He noted that they were. 
symmetrically penciled hs 
may be achieved in any beauty pe 
that the eyes under them were | = 
shade, like artificial amber—no, like h 
strained honey. Also he became aware 
she was being quite calm and | 
him with what might pass for en 
ence. 

He inferred that she had revi 
that her manner was intentional, 
good, that. He was being u t 
Bigler girl. The frank smile which hi 
ployed with so little discretion flic 
about his lips. 4 

Somewhat of a winner, that smi 
Chauncey’s. It had got him out of m:; 
scrape, and into not a few. Young w 
of much more sophistication than Mis: 
ler had found it pleasing. - 

Her attitude softened perceptibly 1 
its influence and he promptly : 
advantage. 

‘ST ami Chauncey Boyd. I live ero 
way, you know.” 

“Yes, I remember you. I’m Edine 
ler.” She suppressed a nervous little g 
started to give him her hand, then di 
back. 

But Chauncey was not missing tha 
Stepping closer, he took the hesitant 
in both of his, as they do in the movie, 
cut back to the frank smile. A fast wi 
you see. Edina was playing ui som« 
shyly, but playing up. 

“T hope you understand that : i. 
deliberately shooting at your b 
dows. I just hooked one. Silly thing t 

There was a friendly quality in his 
almost a caressing tone, which was ni 
welcome to her. She was smiling up 2 
in return, her hand still in his, whe 
saw a smart roadster—robin’s-egg blu 
canary-yellow disk wheels—swing up 
curb. Behind the wheel was a young. 
dressed as modish as a youth in a. 
ad, but wearing his obviously new 
with much less self-assurance. In 
having caught the picture, smiles ar 
he seemed painfully embarrassed, 
dently he had meant to stop, but 
mate pose of the two on the front walk 
have changed his mind. His stare tur 
a scowl. Throwing in the gear, he w 
Chauncey, too, had seen. He was con 
that Miss Edina had snatched awa 
hand. ml 
“I’m afraid I’ve scared someone 
it—er ——” 


“Tt was Billy Murck, if you ° we 
know.” Her lips tightened as she | 
They were ruddy lips, and where M 
had failed to mold them in a perfec 
pid’s bow, art had stepped in. .. 

“Sorry. And I’m sorry about 
too. I came over to pay for the da 
if you could tell me how much | 

Miss Bigler stopped him impatien 
he produced a slim bill fold. 

“You needn’t be insulting about it 
if you are Chauncey Boyd.” 
in her voice suggested strained hi 
angry queen bee, perhaps. 


be talking to. Lulu, go fetch Mr. 
in the libr’y, I reckon.” 
“Anything to make the 
strictly official,”’ agreed Chauncey 
while I shall consider myself und 
Miss Bigler sniffed. ‘‘It’s vi 
suppose, knocking golf balls 
ple’s windows. I don’t think fath 
it that way.” } 
“T shall not expect him to, and 
apologize very humbly.” E 
, (Continued on Page 175) 
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” She turned and entered the 
| doorway with as queenly a tread 
-heeled satin slippers would allow. 
ent later appeared a stoutish man 
xactly the sort of golf suit Chaun- 
efrained from purchasing because 
at cost—an imported fabric with 
yeen. Mr. Bigler, however, had 
) wear the wrong shade of golf 
with fancy tops rolled outside, 
jolete fashion of two seasons ago. 
n this, he was bald in a peculiar 
deforestation halting abruptly at 
ilsummit; he had a sandy mus- 
ich bristled, rather fierce eye- 
da long nose which seemed to 
int near the middle. Chauncey 
iembered having seen him sitting 
e-shaded veranda of the Seminole 
tk, smoking a corncob pipe. Now 
‘ed beyond the bristly mustache 
qded cigar. 

s all this fuss about?” he de- 


practicing golf and broke one of 
‘ows. Sorry, Mr. Bigler.” 

re, eh? Ought to be. No place to 
in’ golf balls around anyhow. 
open country any more, young 


> quite right. But I’d just come 
iin, you see, and I hadn’t sense 
) wait until I got to the golf 
ary out my mashie niblick. I am 
i a 

“ou put a ball through my window 
3s the street with a mashie nib- 


fetely. Rotten shot, wasn’tit?” 
iat I’d call a dog-gone good one, 
ar. That the club? Say, lemme 
‘minute.’ He stepped out on the 
‘and executed an awkward swing 
‘a shower of sand and grass roots 
ut. “‘Dog-gone! That’s what I 
ime I try to h’ist one. Don’t git 


‘ou drop your right shoulder. 
lo that,’’ cautioned Chauncey. 
‘to scoop it instead of letting the 
? lofting. And you must get your 
‘the shot. Here, something like 


| hist ’em, will it?” 

get the ball first.”’ 

ler shook his head doubtingly. 
‘est like to see you do that once. 
! Oh, Lulu! Fetch me that ball 
) upstairs.” 

jan hour later, Miss Edina Big- 
id been listening in vain to hear 
s of reproof, saw her father and 
. Boyd in earnest but friendly 
' punctuated by frequent ex- 
a golf club; and she noted that 
ine, this time in the garage, had 
‘iced. 

was not broken window lights 
‘ed Miss Bigler, standing behind 
ting draperies of a bookless li- 
nibble nervously at her highly 
finger nails. 

(i she the only person who had 
bed by the casualness of Chaun- 
In the correct drawing-room of 
ed Georgian house across the 
-and Mrs. Sinclair Jenks, their 
acted by the crash and the sub- 
citement, had watched Chaun- 
inter with the Bigler girl as well 
y interview with her father. Of 
haps Mrs. Jenks was the more 
she was clasping and unclasping 


lnose dreadful persons!” she ex- 
| I can’t imagine what Chauncey 
‘King about!” 

3s he ever think?”’ Sinclair man- 
much sarcasm into the query. 
ie has achieved in half an hour 
have carefully avoided for two 
has become more than neigh- 
(the Biglers. It’s because of the 

7 ,?? 

clair! I—I can’t believe it! I 
| 4 serious talk with Chauncey, 
} comes in.” 
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“T wish you luck, my dear.”” And Mr. 
Jenks betook himself to the east terrace 
with the morning paper. 

She did begin seriously enough, too, when 
her son at last strolled in. How could he 
be so thoughtless? Giving those perfectly 
terrible people such an opening! Why— 
why had he done it? 

“Surely, Chauncey, you must realize 
how impossible they are.” 

And he replied, chuckling, as though her 
panic was something to be amused over: 
“Impossible? Why, I shouldn’t say so. No, 
they’re real enough, and rather interesting. 
Besides, how could I help going over, after 
breaking one of their windows? It has 
turned out to be a lucky hook for me 
though. I’ve been asked into a foursome 
with Pa Bigler this afternoon.” 

““Chaun-cey!’’ 

“Democratic game—golf; the great 
leveler. He wasn’t a bit snobbish about it. 
Wants me to play with some of his cronies. 
Big butter and real-estate men, I expect. 
It’s going to be good fun.” 

“But can’t you see, Chauncey, how em- 
barrassing that makes it for Sinclair and 
me? These people have thrust themselves 
into this neighborhood just for that pur- 
pose—to show us they’re as good as any- 
one, to force us to recognize them. Of 
course we have utterly ignored them. Why, 
as we drive out I never even so much as 
glance in their direction for fear some of 
them will try to bow or speak. We have 
done our best to keep them in their place. 
And now ” She sighed and fluttered 
her eyes. “ Well, the first thing you do is to 
rush right over and treat them as equals, 
almost as friends. It—it is most disturb- 
ing. Sinclair is very much upset over it, and 
so am I.” 

She might as well have been protesting 
to the palmettos, asking them not to wave 
their fronds in the southerly breeze, or for- 
bidding the blue jays to chatter in the live 
oaks. Chauncey persisted in being frivo- 
lous. 

“There, there, mother! The Biglers 
aren’t going to bite you. I’ll tell ’em not to. 
Down, Biglers, down! Not even tail wag- 
ging as your betters pass by! And, after 
all, they haven’t adopted me into the 
family as yet. I’m only going to play golf 
with Pa Bigler, you know.” 

‘‘Was it quite necessary for you to hold 
that girl’s hand, Chauncey?” 

“Oh, that! Just force of habit. But, I 
say, she has stunning eyes, you know. Like 
strained honey. Don’t worry about her 
though. She snubbed me good and plenty 
before she was through.” 

Mrs. Sinclair Jenks gasped. “She did! 
The little upstart! But it only served you 
right.” 

“‘T suppose so. I didn’t quite get what it 
was all about. I mean to find out, though, 
next time we hold hands.” 

So his mother’s anxiety was by no means 
lessened and she was obliged to admit to 
Sinclair that her talk with Chauncey had 
done no good at all. 

“Did you think it would?”’ asked Sin- 
clair. ‘‘Ah, well, I suppose we must be pre- 
pared to make the best of the situation. 
Shall we start by entertaining the Biglers 
at dinner, or do you think a formal tea 
and reception in their honor would be the 
proper manner of establishing the entente 
cordiale?”’ 

Mrs. Sinclair Jenks retorted with tears. 

“Unless,” went on Mr. Jenks, “you 
could persuade Chauncey to return to New 
York. Or we might sell out and return to 
Cannes ourselves.” 

“T—I wish we could,” sobbed Mrs. Jenks. 


For an affair so casually begun, Chaun- 
cey’s entanglement with the \Biglers pro- 
gressed with alarming celerity. He not only 
drove to the golf club in the Bigler limou- 
sine but returned to the Bigler home after 
the game and joined the foursome in high- 
balls. 

At dinner he recounted the events of the 
afternoon with keen relish. 

‘Wish you could have been in on that 
game, Sinclair. It was a wow. Know who 
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the two others were? Pete Murck and Ben 
Krulls. You remember; one used to be a 
grocer and the other ran a barber shop and 
pool room. Well, they’re both simply roll- 
ing init now—real estate of course. Murck’s 
a partner of Pa Bigler’s, and Krulls is on his 
own. And they’ve all got to be golf fiends 
within the last couple of years. Don’t play 
such a poor game either. Pete can whale 
*em a mile, and Ben’s regular deadly on a 
run-up or a putt. Seems they’ve been 
trimming Pa Bigler at dollar syndicates 
and he framed this up to get even. Rung 
me in as a dark-horse partner at five-dollar 
Nassau. Say, we got to ’em, all right. 
They paid up like good sports, though, and 
Pa Bigler was as tickled over winning that 
fifteen as though he’d made another half 
million. Tomorrow, though, they’re going 
to spot my ball four strokes.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Sinclair Jenks exchanged 
glances. 

“You—er—intend to continue this sort 
of thing, do you?”’ asked Sinclair. 

“Why not? I haven’t had so much fun 
since my first circus. You ought to hear 
those old boys razz each other, and listen 
to Pete Murck cuss when he slices one out 
of bounds. He’s got a vocabulary, I'll say.’ 

Mr. Jenks was offering congratulations on 
finding such congenial companions so con- 
venient when Chauncey, looking through 
the dining-room windows, saw a slim figure 
in white pass in the twilight. Dropping his 
dessert spoon and napkin, he got up. 

“Pardon me, will you, mother? I must 
catch the fair Edina on the fly.” 

When he had gone, Mrs. Sinclair Jenks 
sobbed despairingly over the pineapple 
mousse. “‘J—I can never bear it, Sinclair. 
Anyone in the world bu-but that girl!” 

Mr. Jenks signaled Yoshi for the coffee, 
lighted a cigar, mused at a smoke ring he 
had blown. 

“For the altar decorations I should sug- 
gest scarlet poinsettias; anything else 
would be paled by the bride’s facial color 
scheme.” 

“Don’t be brutal, Sinclair. Suggest some 
way to stop it.” 

“There’s the heroic method—old- 
fashioned, but usually effective.’’ She eyed 
him questioningly, sniffling. ‘‘You might 
try cutting him off, turning him out.”’ 

“But, Sinclair!’ she cried. 

“Quite so. The alternative seems to be 
a marital alliance of the houses of Bigler 
and Jenks. Some of the members of my 
family will be delighted to hear of it. On 
their honeymoon the happy pair will doubt- 
less expect to be entertained at the Villa 
Canzoni. She’s an enthusiastic gardener, 
my sister. The fair Edina might give the 
countess a few pointers on raising green 
peas and lettuce, and how to market the 
same.” 

The debate went on like that, until Sin- 
clair’s asthma triumphed over his flow of 
satire. For, each in characteristic manner, 
the Sinclair Jenkses felt keenly the immi- 
nence of a blow to pride, a shattering of 
family tradition, an undermining of social 
standing. Yet the mother’s indulgence was 
too firmly seated to allow her even to con- 
sider the harsh measure suggested. 

“Chauncey is just a willful, heedless, 
silly boy,’”’ she maintained. “‘It is possible 
he’s only doing this out of sheer mischief. 
I can’t imagine what he could see in that 
Bigler girl anyway.”’ 

“He was quite definite about her eyes, 
wasn’t he? ‘Strained honey’ was his term, 
I believe.” 

“Yes, I know, I know! And that girl in 
the cafeteria had eyes of primrose blue. 
He’s always seeing their eyes. But perhaps 
he’ll get over this. If he shouldn’t, if he 
should announce that he really meant 
to Sinclair, I simply could not stay 
here through it. No. We must sell and go 
away before it happens.”’ 

“Very well, my dear. I’ve never as yet 
been able to sell anything, but I will see 
what can be done tomorrow.” 

In matters of business, Sinclair Jenks’ al- 
ways used the word with a Spanish signifi- 
cance. Mafiana was what he really meant. 

(Continued on Page 177) 
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kfast he remarked that he must go 
d see a real-estate agent. At 
n he recalled the fact again. But by 
e he had done nothing. Nor had 
Bend of the week. 

while Chauncey came and went, 
golf every afternoon with Pa Bigler, 
! in and out of the vivid house across 
et several times each day. 
RX 
t 


I 
(} 
K 
= 


a riot, that house,’ he told his 
and Sinclair. “Purple and blue 
s in every room downstairs. Some 
decorator must have let himself go 


j may I ask,” put in Sinclair, “if 
dina employs an exterior decora- 


eey grinned. ‘‘Not so bad, that. 
’s been away for two terms at a 
school for young ladies somewhere 
She took dancing, deport- 
self-decorating. Does a good job 
' Seems to come natural. Deena’s 
ough; don’t forget that.” 

lich his mother’s eyes suddenly be- 
rimming. But Chauncey failed to 
—E e was hurrying through the meal 
| here was a dance on at the San 
jountry Club. It was little relief to 
ks to note that he drove off in 
‘with Miss Bigler and a young 
) had called for them in a smart 
ster with yellow wheels. 

= had only never left the Riviera!”’ 
aed. ‘‘Sinclair, you must see an 
norrow.”’ 

about ten days after Chauncey 
val in San Gloria that he came 
to them more smiling than ever. 
at do you know?” he began. ‘‘I’ve 
ne and horned in on this real-estate 
Yeauh! Tomorrow morning bright 
I make my debut as a full-fledged, 
licensed field agent for Murck & 


hall yet carve out fame and for- 
a mashie niblick? For that’s 
did it, that back-spin pitch of 
he pin. Pa Bigler says anyone who 
a trick like that can do anything. 
he thinks I have a real-estate 
smile that sells, he calls it. Any- 
to have a chance. Not just asa 
bird dog, you understand.” 

jlon me,” interrupted Sinclair, “but 
Did you say bird dog?”’ 

y nodded. ‘“‘That’s what they 
chaps who hang around the streets 
| prospects. All they can do is 
to the office and get a 2 per cent 
ut I’m to be the real thing; an 
1d selling agent, with full com- 
And, say, next Saturday we’re 
pull something big. Absolutely! 
le day we open our Paradise Es- 
elopment. It’s going to be done 
00; grand free barbecue, twenty- 
‘ass band, and free busses running 
from every town within a radius 
miles. I’ve just been out making a 
‘the property, and if it isn’t gilt- 
uff, then I’m blind in both eyes. 
n it, have you, Sinclair?”’ 

enks admitted that he had failed to 
tadise Estates; had never heard of 


1, it’s only about two miles west of 
‘he old Mulligan Grove property, it 
be. But we’ve had East Seminole 
p aved clear out there, sixty feet 
e 've graded two miles of streets, 
‘for walks and curbing; we’ve 
‘ly four hundred lots plotted, the 
‘Pool and Pompeian Gardens all 


How’s that, eh? Who knows but - 
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staked out, and inside of a year we’ll have 
city water and electric light ready for any 
home builder to hook onto. Yes, sir! Big- 
gest thing ever cracked in this section, and 
I’m mighty lucky to be in on it. They’re 
good people to be with, Murck & Bigler.” 

“ Really!’ commented Sinclair. ‘I must 
confess that thus far the personal charm of 
either has escaped me. But then I have not 
had your advantages of intimate contact.”’ 

The barbed shaft, as usual, glanced off. 
“T mean, you know, that it isn’t every 
young fellow they’d take on this way. Most 
of their salesmen are old-timers at it, ex- 
perienced, wise to all the quirks. But here 
they turn me loose at a drummed-up field 
party, with a straight 5 per cent on every 
lead I land. I ought to be able to sell a few 
lots, anyway.” 

Sinclair shrugged his shoulders doubt- 
fully. ‘‘Considering that there are said to 
be almost as many building lots staked out 
in Florida as there are people in the whole 
United States, I shouldn’t be too optimistic 
about that.” 

“Bunk!’’ said Chauncey. ‘‘Why, the 
brokers’ agents are standing in line out 
there now, a forty-eight-hour wait ahead of 
them. And about Pa Bigler and Murck, 
and the rest of these native or near-native 
plutes. They’re not so bad when you get 
right next to em. Honest. Maybe they’re 
not quite parlor-broken yet, but they’re 
getting there fast. Strikes me they’re doing 
mighty well, seeing where they started 
from. Why, Bigler tells me that when he 
had to knock off work on account of his 
weak heart, five years or so ago, he used to 
go down to the dock and catch fish so his 
family wouldn’t go hungry. They were up 
against it hard. Then Ma Bigler turned to, 
hired a little patch of land and started to 
raise vegetables and flowers. She made a 
go of it, kept ’em all alive, and finally did 
so well that she bought the land. That’s 
what I call pluck.” 

“And now,” suggested Sinclair, “they 
live within purple walls.” ; 

“Some like ’em purple. He said he’d al- 
ways wanted to paint the old shack, but 
couldn’t afford it, and he’s as proud of this 
new home of his as we would be if Aunt 
Sylvia should leave us her Villa Canzoni. 
He’s proud of everything in it, from the 
purple hangings to the pink-tiled bath- 
rooms. He’s shown it all to me. And, say, 
they must be having a whale of a time, buy- 
ing the things they want, things they never 
dreamed they could have. They’re having 
their big adventure—a bigger one than 
most of us have ever had or ever will. We 
may smile at ’em, but their luck and what 
they’re getting out of it is something we 
can’t laugh off.’ 

“Tn other words, Chauncey, long live the 
Biglers. Perhaps I might share the senti- 
ment if it were not that we are obliged to 
live opposite them. I wonder, by the way, 
if your firm could help me to sell the Jas- 
mines?” 

“T’ll list it at once.’”’ And Chauncey 
made businesslike motions with a notebook 
and fountain pen. 

When he had gone, his mother shook her 
head. ‘‘He seems to have become their 
champion. I suppose he has gone over to 
see that Bigler girl again. And he’ll be so 
disappointed, Sinclair, if he makes another 
business failure.”’ 

“Selling Florida real He So my dear, is 
not a business; it is the practice of hyp- 
notism, and the weak-minded are becoming 
scarce.” 

So they were unprepared for Chauncey’s 
Saturday night home-coming. He did not 
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return with his usual light, shuffling step, 
but strode in, walking firmly on his heels. 
And his face was radiant. 

“Am I, or am I not, a real A-1, super-het 
real-estater—I ask you?’’ he demanded. 
“And the answer is that Iam. Whe-e-e! 
Did I make a killing? I’ll say I did! Ten 
prospects I towed to the tent, and eight of 
7em got hooked for a sale, with a grand 
total of twenty-five thousand six hundred 
dollars for the day. Figure it out, folks. 
Mighty near thirteen hundred coming to 
cheerful Chauncey with the smile that sells, 
which is more than I’d ever make peddling 
bonds if I lived to be as old as King Tut. 
I got patted on the back by Pete Murck 
and Pa Bigler, and I’m to have a desk in 
the front office with my name on the sta- 
tionery. How’s that for a flying start?” 

Sinclair Jenks did not try to conceal his 
amazement. For once he forgot to be sar- 
castic. 

“Do you mean you are to get that 
amount for an afternoon’s work?”’ 

“T’ve got it right here.’”” He displayed 
his commission check. 

“Why Chaun-cey!”’ exclaimed his mother. 
“How utterly clever!” 

“Well, it wasn’t so stupid of me, was it? 
Oh, yes! And I might turn another little 
deal before I pull down the shutters. What’s 
your figure on the Jasmines, Sinclair?” 

“Why—er—I had thought of asking 
fifty thousand.” 

“Fifty! Say, why be a cheap skate? Of 
course, this isn’t strictly ethical, but I’ll 
tell you something. Young Murck wants 
this place—Billy Murck. Thinks of getting 
married, and the Jasmines strikes him as 
sort of quaint and old-fashioned. Different 
from the Spanish type, you know.” 

“How condescendingly kind of young 
Mr. Murck!” said Sinclair. 

““Maybe,”’ admitted Chauncey. “‘But I 
told him I thought I could get it for him for 
seventy-five and I have his check for one- 
third that sum right in my pocket. Of 
course, there’ll be my 5 per cent out—I 
could stick you 10, you know. Well, what 
do you say? Here’s an agreement form all 
made out. There’s the dotted line.” 

Sinclair Jenks took the fountain pen 
urged into his fingers and looked somewhat 
bewildered at his wife. 

“‘I—I suppose it would mean our own 
villa at Cannes, my dear,’’ he suggested. 

“Tf it does, Sinclair, why hesitate?’’ And 
Sinclair signed. 

““Good work!’’ Chauncey was blotting 
the signature. “‘I must run over and tell 
Deena of this. She’ll want to know.” 

“Oh, Chauncey!’’ wailed his mother. 
“Does that mean that you and—and that 
girl are to be ” The sentence ended 
sobbingly in the air. 

“Deena and I! Why, not a chance! She 
and Billy have been sweeties ever since 
they were kids. I nearly crashed their 
little romance just by accident that morn- 
ing, but as soon as I found out I got busy 
and patched it up. Billy’s taking no more 
risks. He’s going right to it as soon as he 
finds a house that suits him, and now he 
has that.” 

““Oh, Chaun-cey! You are a dear, dear 
boy! Sinclair, find a New York paper and 
look up the next sailing of the Roma. Per- 
haps we can get one of those B Deck state- 
rooms.” 

Chauncey, in his casual way, drifted 
across the street to carry the news to a 
highly tinted young lady who was enter- 
taining in a purple-hung living room a 
young man attired very much asa collar ad, 
if not more so. 
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IN THE HEART OF THE 
INDUSTRIAL SOUTH 


Strategic location as the hub of 
fourteen southern states makes the 
Dynamo of Dixie a logical site 
for factories, assembly plants, ware- 
houses and sales offices in the South. 


Ideal Transportation 
Facilities 

All parts of the South, as well as 
western and eastern points, can be 
quickly reached with salesmen and 
shipments at low costs from Chat- 
tanooga. Transportation facilities 
include Tennessee river, trunk rail- 
way lines in all directions, and 
arterial highways. 


Vast Hydro-Electric 
Resources 


Now, 270,000 h.p. is available for 
all industrial uses. Additional 
2,000,000 h.p. planned through 
other hydro-electric developments 
along the mighty Tennessee river, 
with 592,000 h.p. actually covered 
by applications pending before 
Federal Power Commission. 


Many Other Industrial Assets 


Fine water, cheap coal, gas and 
coke. Abundant Anglo-Saxon la- 
bor, splendid factory sites, ample 
warehouse, office and housing ac- 
commodations, convenient raw and 
semi-raw material sources, are 
among the advantages Chattanooga 
offers. 


Great Scenic 
and Historic Center 


Make the most of your next south- 
ern trip by enjoying a leisurely 
stay amid the exquisite scenic and 
interesting historic attractions of 
Chattanooga. 

See famous Lookout Mountain, Sig- 
nal Mountain, Missionary Ridge, 
Chickamauga Battlefields and nu- 
merous other things and places of 
unsurpassed interest. 


Know More About 
Chattanooga 


Write today for illustrated litera- 
ture covering various scenes in and 
about Chattanooga. If you are in- 
terested in the tourist, industrial, 
commercial or residential opportu- 
nities of Chattanooga, we will ap- 
preciate special inquiries. 


Community Advertising Ass’n. 
500 Chamber of Commerce Building 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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instead of proceeding in the haphazard 
manner that has hitherto characterized our 
actions and our voting. 

This is one of the many advantageous 
features of the Permanent Publicity Com- 
mission. The Permanent Publicity Com- 
mission will not let us be fooled into thinking 
that all the people wish a certain measure, 
when in reality only a small part of them 
want it. With this powerful government 
agency keeping a careful and constant 
watch on the thoughts of the people, every 
senator will be thoroughly aware of what 
his constitutents are thinking, and should 
therefore be able to retain his seat in the 
United States Senate for an indefinite 
period. 

Mr. KNowsEs: Of course the senator 
understands that there are a great many 
people who are not thinking about any- 
thing. Some of them never think about 
anything at any time, and some of them do 
not start to think until something has hap- 
pened that makes them sore. 

Mr. CARBOLIC: I will say to the sena- 
tor that this state of affairs will be admi- 
rably handled by the Permanent Publicity 
Commission; for a part of the duty of this 
great commission will be to give them some- 
thing to think about, and then to see that 
they think about it. When they begin to 
think, the Permanent Publicity Commis- 
sion will make their thoughts public, and 
the United States Senate may then take 
action in accordance with their thoughts. 

Mr. WHEEZE: If the senator will suffer 
an interruption, I would like to say to the 
senator that while it is possible that his 
constituents do not think the thoughts that 
the senator thinks, owing to the senator’s 
thoughts being a very high grade of 
thoughts, I think that it is unfair for him to 
think that any great number of them, if 
indeed there are any, do not think. If the 
senator will suffer me to say it, I feel safe in 
saying that my constituents in the progres- 
sive and far-flung commonwealth of Cali- 
florida will be found to think as freely and 
effectively as any people anywhere have 
ever thunk. And oh, Mr. President, if I 
thunk —— 

Mr. CARBOLIC: I cannot suffer any 
longer, Mr. President; and while I have 
the deepest respect for the ability and elo- 
quence of the senator from Califlorida, I 
must insist that any further suffering in- 
flicted by him be inflicted out of his own 
time, and not out of my time. (Applause.) 

Mr. BLEFFLING: If I understand the 
senator correctly, the Permanent Publicity 
Commission will tell the people what to 
think about, and the people will then go 
ahead and dotheir thinking; after which the 
Permanent Publicity Commission will tell 
us their thoughts, and the Senate will then 
vote in accordance with their thoughts. 

Mr. CARBOLIC: The nimble brain of the 
senator from Indissouri (Mr. Bleffling) has 
caught the meaning with admirable thor- 
oughness. 

MR. BLEFFLING: Then, Mr. President 
and senators, the very existence of the 
Permanent Publicity Commission will act 
as a gag on the Senate of the United States; 
because if the Senate votes without argu- 
ment in accordance with the people’s 
thoughts, there can be no effective debate; 
and an absence of effective debate means 
nothing more or less than the gagging of 
everyone concerned. 

Oh, I know, Mr. President, that there 
has been a great deal of gagging in other 
legislative bodies, but in this body we have 
never gone around gagging one another; 
and I have repeatedly said, and I repeat, 
that freedom of debate has kept this body 
ungagged in the past, and that upon its 
maintenance, in my judgment, depends 
the welfare of the republic to a large de- 
gree. 

I know, Mr. President, that the wolves 
of Wall Street and the great predatory in- 
terests of this country would like, in order 
to further their own evil and nefarious 
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ends, to see the United States Senate thor- 
oughly gagged; and it is only over my 
dead body that any such gagging can take 
place. When I want to say anything on the 
floor of this Senate, I want to be permitted 
to talk until I have satisfied myself that I 
have said what I want to say; and there is 
no man and no group of men that is able to 
say to me that I have said what I want to 
say; because nobody on earth, including 
myself, knows what I want to say on any 
subject until I have finished saying it; and 
even then it is difficult, because it is some- 
times impossible for me to find out whether 
when I stop talking, I have really finished. 

Mr. FLoosE: I would like to ask the 
senator about the freedom of debate con- 
cerning which he speaks, because it is some- 
thing that has been bothering me a great 
deal. I find that it is impossible for me to 
talk longer than two hours on any subject 
in which I am interested. I want to be free 
to talk as much as I wish to talk, but there 
are very few subjects that are worth more 
than two hours of talk. 

What I would like to have the senator 
explain to me is whether or not I have 
freedom of debate, or whether I have de- 
liberately gagged myself by being unable 
to talk more than two hours on any sub- 
ject, and consequently destroyed my free- 
dom of debate. If I have done this, it is my 
belief that steps ought to be taken to 
remedy the situation. 

Mr. BLEFFLING: I will say to the sen- 
ator that he is unquestionably throwing 
away a great opportunity. There is no 
doubt that his inability to talk more than 
two hours on any subject amounts, in 
effect, to a self-imposed gagging; and if 
the senator will permit me to advise him in 
this matter, I strongly advise him to learn 
at once how to speak freely on any sub- 
ject. 

It is not so much that any votes will be 
changed by the added length of his speeches 
or that any additional light will be shed on 
the subject that is being debated; but 
every hour that is added to a given speech 
may see some great, far-reaching change 
that will have a marked effect on the un- 
finished debate. One of the opposing sen- 
ators may fall down and break a leg; or 
two great European nations may go to war 
because somebody accidentally knocked 
over a boundary post; or the cold, stern, 
silent man in the White House may forget 
himself and say something about some- 
thing. In such an eventuality, the senator 
who is on his feet is in command of the 
situation and in a position to deliver an 
historical utterance that may go echoing 
down the corridors of time. Consequently, 
every senator should keep on talking as 
long as possible. 

I will say to the senator that he needs 
only a little practice to speak for days on 
end concerning the most trivial matters. 
Oh, Mr. President, I remember my shyness 
and awkwardness when I first came to the 
great city of Washington. In those days, 


Mr. President, when any person said to me 
that it was a nice day, I replied simply that 
it was indeed a nice day; for that, in my 
ignorance, seemed to me to be the only 
thing to say. 

But now, sir, when any person says to 
me that it is a nice day, I can reply to him 
in a fitting and senatorial manner; for I 
have learned that even such a small remark 
as this opens up all the great vistas of cli- 
mates and temperatures in this and every 
other country in the world, and permits 
one to go into the climates and tempera- 
tures of other ages and other planets. 

Oh, Mr. President, who knows what 
great good may not emerge from a chance 
remark on such a thing as the weather; and 
so, Mr. President, when anyone says to 
me it is a nice day, I say to you that it 
would be a crime against humanity, against 
the republic and against the free and inde- 
pendent citizens of the fair commonwealth 
of Indissouri if any person should attempt 
to force me to reply to that question in two 
hours or two days or two weeks. 

Mr. CaARBOLIc: I decline to yield. 

THE VICE PRESIDENT: The senator from 
Massaconsin (Mr. Carbolic) declines to 
yield. 

Mr. KEEick: I have been greatly im- 
pressed by the able and eloquent remarks 
of the distinguished senator from Massa- 
consin (Mr. Carbolic) and he has made 
clear to me a great many things that I had 
not previously understood; but it has oc- 
curred to me that if the Senate of the 
United States should establish a Perma- 
nent Publicity Commission with powers to 
investigate everything in this country and 
in Europe, and to publish their findings, 
then the Senate of the United States would 
be robbed of one of its most valuable and 
interesting prerogatives. I refer, sir, to the 
prerogative of investigating, by means of a 
senatorial investigating committee, any- 
thing that strikes a senator’s eye and 
arouses his interest or annoyance. 

I would greatly dislike, Mr. President, 
to be unable to request an investigation of 
newspapermen’s salaries, or the length of 
young women’s dresses, or the increasing 
expense of lap dogs, or the price of men’s 
neckties, or the cooking methods used in 
the White House kitchen, or the origin of 
the propaganda against Santa Claus, or 
any of the other numerous matters that are 
constantly being investigated by senatorial 
investigating committees. 

If I thought, sir, that the Permanent 
Publicity Commission would take from this 
august assemblage the right to investigate 
anyone or anything at a moment’s notice, 
sir, then it would be only over my dead 
body, Mr. President, that such a commis- 
sion could come into existence. 

Mr. CARBOLIC: I will say to the senator 
from Connectabama (Mr. Keelick) that I 
deeply sympathize with his attitude in this 
matter; and the masterly manner in which 
the senator conducted the great cheese 
investigation during the last session of 
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Congress is sufficient to cause his opinic 
be treated with the utmost considerat 
(Applause.) 

I will say to the senator, however, 
the Permanent Publicity Commission, 
stead of making it more difficult 
Senate to conduct investigations into ; 
thing that it would like to investig 
makes it easier for the Senate to 
and carry on investigations, as the 
would know if he had read the 
the proposed Permanent Publieii 
mission. (Laughter.) 


tocol carefully, of course, but I d 
anything in it that had any inter 
(Laughter.) 

Mr. CARBOLIC: Possibly thes 
the protocol to something else, or 
the pages of the protocol stuck 
something; for anyone who is al 
the protocol must inevitably 
the Permanent Publicity Com 
obligated to investigate everyt 

What, then, is the natural ¢ 
this fact? Why, Mr. President ; 
ators, the natural corollary of this 
that whenever the Senate of the 1 
States wishes to investigate a 
merely has to investigate that 
the Permanent Publicity 
which has been investigating t 
organization or activity that | 
wants to investigate. 

Cannot the senators see the mul 
advantages to such a state of aff 
lic interest, instead of being a’ ter 
a single investigation, will be dou 
tracted by a two-ring i an 
stead of investigating, let us ‘say, et 
cheese trust, a senatorial in 
committee of the future will be inves 
ing the Permanent Publicity C 
sion’s investigation of the gr 
trust. This will mean that a sene 


in the newspapers as it used to get ir 
old days of one-ring investigations. i 

Oh, think, Mr. President and s sena 
of the blessings that this commission 
bring to us, and of the burden f att 
that it will lift from us. The senators } 
full well that the labor of preparing fe 
vestigations is very great, and that: 
of carrying them on is very large, 
the results obtained from the 
quently productive of loud yells 
from the taxpayers when they | 
them—which they seldom do. 

I ask the senators to recall th 
vestigation into the scenario-w 
ness. As the senators know full 
investigation has been in progr 
years and is not yet finished; and the 
six years of the investigation cost the 
ernment $1,604,826.72; but all the 
dence gathered ‘during the first five ; 
is now valueless because conditigas i 
scenario-writing business have 
rapidly. j 

There is a tendency in some quarte 
blame the Senate of the United State. 
the large expenditures and the smal 
sults in this investigation, because 
ignorant persons, Mr. President, thi 
when the Senate of the United | 
spends a lot of money, it should alwa)) 
able to produce some results. P| 

We also hear complaints, sena 
cause the expense of the great ¢ 
vestigation was $864,932, and 
nineteen tons of cheese-investigation i 
mony have been carefully stored away it 
basement of the Capitol, without any’ 
being discovered as a result of the 
ment. The public does no 
practically all investigations e 
manner, senators; and so the 
complain, and the Senate is oblige 
the blame. 

But all this will be changed, 
under the régime of the Perma 
licity Commission; for while 

(Continued on Page 182, 
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The Imperial Sedan— 
illustrated. Its beauti- 
ful interior introduces a 
new note in motor cars 
—genuine mohair up- 
holstery in tasteful col- 
ors to match the mode 

. hardware fittings 
and vanities in patterns 
of chaste beauty. 
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The Gardner Griffin 


HE great wave of feminine enthusiasm for Gardners.. . the exquisite lines. . . the superb fittings 
Gardner motor cars now sweeping across the and finish. 


Rese apices aa ane letely poet If you seek a car you can be proud of in any company 
emma coc acres Ol woe ove hose emooth, brilliant performance and uncommon 
‘hey find in their Gardners an ease of starting, steer- staunchness have been proved on the hills and 
ig, stopping and parking that is a source of unending highways of America—see the advanced Gardner 
nazement and delight. Eight-in-line and Gardner Six now displayed by all 
Vherever they drive, they find other women Gardner dealers. 

dmiring and desiring the colorful beauty of their THE GARDNER MOTOR CO., Inc., ST. LOUIS, U. S$. A. 


Gardner presents ten advanced body types ranging in price from $1395 to $1745 on the Six-cylinder 
chassis and from $1795 to $2245 on the Eight-in-line chassis—exclusive of tax, at St. Louis. 
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SPURT 
PUTS 
Always with a Tower and Speed 


Picking up like a flash, the Velie accel- 
erates with lightning rapidity, attaining 
a speed of over 70 miles an hour with 
resources of power that are amazing. 
Under all conditions, whatever the 
owner demands is attained with a 
smooth, silent, vibrationless effort. 


You will better appreciate the 
increased speed, flexibility and acceler- 
ation, coupled with absence of vibration 
when you consider the mechanical 
virtues that make them possible. 


With crankshaft extra large and rigid, 
preventing torsional twists; forced feed 
lubrication; increased cooling capacity; 
greater bearing surfaces; improved 
manifold; longer connecting rods and 
pistons; larger carburetor and greater 
simplicity of design—Velie stands as a 


VELIE MOTORS CORPORATION, Moline, Illinois 


superb engineering feat of assured 


performance and dependability. 


The greatest beauty of this per- 
formance is that it continues. Any 
Velie owner will gladly testify to the 
lasting qualities and long life of his car. 


Matching this splendid mechanical 
achievement is the design and con- 
struction of the beautiful low bodies. 
Built to standards of the best practice, 
finished in refreshing new color combi- 
nations, they are marvels of symmetry 
and grace. The Velie foreshadows the 
future trend of fine car design. 


See your local dealer. Note the 
beauty and comfort built into the new 
Velie. Then test it out. Drive it your- 
self. We will leave the rest to you, con- 
fident of your verdict. 
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THE VELIE SEDAN—$1450 f.o.b. Factory 


For the buyer who seeks exclusive good 
taste in a car never too commonly seen. 
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Weighted for Power 
—Graded for Distance 


Unlike Topsy, who “just growed up”, 
Grand Slam Golf Clubs are not an acci- 
dent, nor an assortment just assembled 
in order to sell you a “bag of clubs”. 


13 perfectly constructed clubs—3 
woods, scientifically designed, with the 
weight in the center of the clubhead 
(see phantom view below) to prevent 
drag and give added distance; and 10 
irons, matched for quality and balance, 
and graded for power and distance. 


These clubs sell at $7 each for the 
woods, $5 each for the irons; $2 per 
club additional for steel shafts. Ask for 
them at your dealer’s—if he can’t sup- 
ply you send us your orders direct. 


Each Grand Slam Club is illustrated and 
described in our new catalog, “Happier 
Golf”. Send for it and learn the way 
to lower scores and greater enjoy- 
ment from your game. Mailed 

free on request. , 


The Grand Slam 
patented method 
of weighting puts 
the weight in line 
with the center of 
the shaft. Prevents 
““drag’’; gives perfect 
balance. 


INCORPORATED 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
For 50 years manufacturers of Louisville Slugger Baseball Bats 
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can still investigate anyone that it wants 
to investigate, the real cost of the original 
investigation and the expense of printing 
the testimony will have to be borne by the 
Permanent Publicity Commission; and 
consequently any blame that results from 
any investigation will fall on the commis- 
sion instead of on the Senate, as at present. 
(Applause from the Senate floor and groans 
of distress from the Visitors’ Gallery.) 

Mr. WHEEZE: Will the senator yield to 
me for a question concerning the advisabil- 
ity of appointing a commission to study the 
results of embassy liquor on the fairest 
flower of our land? 

Mr. CaARBOLIC: I cannot make any pub- 
lic statement at this time to the senator 
from Califlorida (Mr. Wheeze) or anyone 
else concerning the results of embassy 
liquor on anyone, or a commission to 
study it; but I will say to the senator that 
as soon as the Permanent Publicity Com- 
mission comes into existence, the work of 
investigating the results of embassy liquor 
and everything else will at once and auto- 
matically be attended to by the commis- 
sion. 

In fact, I will say to the senators that 
this commission, if created, will save the 
United States Senate, together with the 
President of the United States, the trouble 
of creating a number of new commissions 
and bureaus to investigate and regulate 


“You are not implying that it was in- 
tentional, are you?”’ 

“Certainly not. There was no possible 
motive, and it was a terrible disgrace to an 
axman to have his tree fall wrong.” 

But Mayne could not share Don Mario’s 
belief on this point. He felt a little shiver, 
not of fear but of excitement, pass over 
him, as if threatening shadows had begun 
to steal upon him from behind. 

He followed his own thoughts for a mo- 
ment and then asked, ‘‘And Mannering— 
what did he die of?” 

Don Mario considered. ‘‘I think he died 
of a snake bite,’”’ he said; ‘‘but I’m not 
sure.” 

“And what has become of his farm?” 

Don Mario looked at him quizzically. 
“Oh,” he said, ‘‘are you in the market for 
farms? If so I can tell you a dozen better 
properties than Mannering’s—all conven- 
iently mortgaged too.” 

Do what he would, Mayne could not 
bring him back to what had become of the 
Mannering farm. He did not wish to ap- 
pear too eager for information, since within 
a few hours of landing he could certainly 
find out for himself. The more he thought 
over what Don Mario had told him, the 
more suspicious he felt. His own experi- 
ence in ;the tropical jungle had probably 
been more extended than Don Mario’s, and 
he knew that there was no excuse for a tree 
falling the wrong way. As to Mannering— 
well, there, too, he saw some improbability. 
Barefooted laborers die now and again 
from snake bites, but for the European, who 
wears shoes—for the Englishman, who 
usually wears high riding boots—it needed 
an explanation. He had no further talk 
with Don Mario before they landed. Mayne 
went straight to the capital. 

Coronada is a gay and beautiful little 
city, lying sufficiently high on the slopes of 
the volcanoes to assure a pleasant climate, 
especially in the dry season. Its low red- 
roofed houses of those agreeable blues and 
cream colors to which adobe lends itself are 
grouped about two towering buildings, 
which seem to smile at each other, defying 
earthquakes, across the central park—the 
cathedral and the opera house. Coronada 
has a distinct and extremely gay social sea- 
son, which culminates in the week before 
Lent; but now, in the middle of December, 
it was already in full swing, owing to the 
fact that an Italian opera company, on its 
way back from a season in Buenos Aires, 
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everything that is not now regulated by a 
government commission. 

Oh, Mr. President and senators, nobody 
can estimate the amount of time that would 
be wasted in creating these new commis- 
sions; for every form of endeavor, and 
every business and profession and vocation, 
is insisting that a commission be created to 
supervise and meddle with every rival 
form of endeavor, and with every rival 
business and profession and vocation. It 
would mean endless days and nights of 
commission creating, Mr. President; and 
since each commission would be separate 
from every other commission, it would 
have to have separate office room or a 
separate building in which to live. 

But the Permanent Publicity Commis- 
sion, senators, will stick its nose into every 
activity on earth, so that no other commis- 
sions will need to be created. 

And since it is one great commission, all 
its different branches and subcommissions 
will be content to live under one roof, or 
one set of roofs, thus saving money for the 
taxpayers. 

All that we will need to do, senators, is 
to come to the Senate floor and indulge in 
the freedom of debate, and permit this great 
Permanent Publicity Commission to watch 
the things that are coming up in this and 
every other country, and to codrdinate the 
different things as they come up, and de- 
liver this codrdinated information to the 
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had stopped in San Sabado for a few weeks’ 
engagement. The result was that all the 
aristocracy of San Sabado had come into 
town from their coffee plantations and 
mines and fruit farms. 

The capital was crowded and Mayne had 
some difficulty in getting a room at the best 
hotel—the only hotel from the foreigner’s 
point of view—the Hotel de Paris. In the 
days before the independence of San Sa- 
bado the large three-story building had 
been the palace of a Spanish governor. It 
occupied a whole block, running round 
four sides of a square, with a flowery patio 
in the center. The proprietor showed hesi- 
tation in offering Mayne a room on the top 
floor—in the first place, in earthquake 
countries even a second story is looked 
upon as a danger; in the second place, the 
top story had been in old days devoted to 
servants’ quarters, and instead of a cor- 
ridor the rooms were connected by an out- 
side balcony. This, as the proprietor 
pointed out, was no disadvantage in the 
dry season to those who had the good sense 
to keep their windows shut against the 
vapors of the night air; but the English, 
and now even the Americans of the north, 
insisted on opening their windows at night. 

Mayne confessed to this bad habit, but 
he did not mind the baleony. Having no 
valuables, he had no cause to fear thieves; 
and, as a matter of fact, he preferred upper 
rooms, for he could get a glimpse of the 
peak of Erata, the tallest of the volcanoes. 

His coming had been heralded by the 
State Department, and he found a letter 
from the American minister. It contained 
a ticket for the opera on the following 
night and an invitation to the president’s 
annual ball, which was taking place at that 
very moment. Ordinarily he would not 
have dreamed of attending such a func- 
tion—ordinarily he would not have had the 
proper clothes. But the lateness of Mrs. 
Farnham’s dance on the eve of his depar- 
ture had necessitated his taking evening 
clothes with him. So, after a late dinner, 
urged on by that spirit of adventure which 
comes over lonely people in foreign coun- 
tries, he dressed. 

It was after midnight when he entered 
the Palace of Congress, in which the presi- 
dent’s annual ball is always held. There 
could not have been a better room for a 
ball than that magnificent salon. It was 
thirty feet high, all gold woodwork, crystal 
chandeliers and long scarlet velvet curtains. 


March 


Senate of the United States, which . 
automatically become the most perfe, 
informed and the most infallibly correc 
well as the most brilliant and most poy 
ful deliberative body that has ever } 
known in the history of the world, (L 
applause and cheers.) 

THE VICE PRESIDENT: If the sen; 
from Massaconsin (Mr. Carbolic) has , 
cluded 

Mr. Carpouic: I ask that the fou 
ninth and eleventh volumes of MeWhort 
History of Coérdination in Bureauera 
be read into the record as a conclusio) 
my remarks. 

Mr. Carbolic therefore sent to the d 
and the chief clerk, after spraying 
throat with disinfectant, started to 
Volumes IV, IX and XI of MeWhort 
History of Coérdination in Bureauera 
which will appear in the special 7000-1 
appendix. After he had read 188 page: 

THE VICE PRESIDENT: A motion to 
journ is in order, after which the sena 
will form in line for treatment by pul 
health physicians, as required by the 
of April 1, 1952. Those suffering from 
lusions of grandeur will form on the le! 
the chamber, as usual; and those suffe 
from Sverdrup’s talkative fever will f 
on the right. 


The Senate then took a recess until 
morrow at twelve o’clock noon. 


The arms and crossed flags of San Sat 
were over every one of the enormously 
windows. All the officers were in unifc 
and all the ladies in their best new FE 
dresses. Two great military bands | 
playing alternately, so that there wa; 
pause between dances. as: 
There was great variety in the m 
After a tango, a sobbing waltz by Wald 
fel, and then a wild jazz measure—the 
being that the president, who regarded 
relaxation of his people as a functio 
government, had sent the leader of 
band to New York some years befor 
play in the orchestra of one of the mot 
picture houses so that he might bec 
familiar with the American jazz. i 
Mayne stood there with his arms fol 
He knew not one soul in the room, 
though by a process of exclusion he ¢ 
probably have picked out the Amer 
minister—and was sure the man with sé 
mutton-chop whiskers was the British 
voy—he felt suddenly disinclined to n 
himself known to them. Many 
rounds of dancing and talking wit! 
female relations would inevitably folla ) 
Round-eyed, round-faced women, b 
as to hair and almost lilac as to pov 
many of them very handsome, passe¢ 
fore him; but being himself of 
saturnine type, he was not stirred 
Then, across the room from him, | 
window which opened upon the pati 
the palace, he saw a tall blond girl stan 
with her hand not exactly on her hip 
halfway to her knee, where her flo 
begantoflare. Herlong throat wass 
and she was looking out at the ro 
expression which seemed to him 
the utmost contempt for the who 
ing. Her hair was sleek and a p 
like good old silver gilt. Now M 
that there are Spanish blondes, 
red-gold creatures left by the G 
northern provinces; but this gi 
ferent—a pale translucent white 
Across the room her eyes looked 
he said to himself that that was 
possible. As he watched her he 
approach her—a man he knew b 
American salesman of mining m 
and ask her to dance. She did 1 
turn her head in his direction. 
brows shot up, her lips formed th 
“Gracias, no,” and she continu 
out into the room. 
(Continued on Page 184; 


i CU}ERE is one reason why Walk-Overs are 
called the shoes with the personal fit. Next 
time you have your shoe off, look at your heel. 
See the broad bottom and narrow top it has. 
Now look at the bottom of this page, and see 
how Walk-Overs fit when ordinary shoes do not. 
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Your armchair's greatest rival 


- Shoes of fitted Comfort 


‘down into the tempting 
pths of a soft and roomy 
iair. Feel the downy rest- 
s that just reaches up and 
ls you. Drowse and rest 
ifort so supreme that you 
10 comfortable to move, 
0 go to bed. 

tis the kind of comfort 
Walk-Over personal fit 
ato men’s shoes. 

e, waiting for you at any 
Over store, is a shoe that 
ytleman’s shoe, and looks 
it. Here, in Walk-Over 
is style so new that you 
edict what style in men’s 
will be by an occasional 
it a Walk-Over store’s 
w. Here, above all, is the 
: fit that has been built 
Jalk-Over shoes for more 
alf a century. 

ose any Walk-Over style 
te—and you'll like many 
a. Slip your doubtful feet 
nto the welcoming roomi- 
f the shoes you choose. 
the shoes unlaced and 
few short steps. 

shoes cling. Even unlaced 
t your feet with the soft 
syclinginess of a silk sock. 
because they fit. They are 
0 fit real feet—your feet 


not merely a standard 
tlast. Every Walk-Over 
aape is fitted to a real, 
in’s foot. Itis walk-tested, 
sted, dance-tested, to 
sure that the shoes you 
‘ill really fit. 

k-Over shoes cling at the heel because they 
de with the exclusive pear-shaped heel. That 
hoe shape that just closes about your heel 
eenfolding comfort of a downy easy-chair. 


4 \ 


‘ | PLYMOUTH 


shoes do not gape at the top 
and sides. They do not rub at 
the heel. They do not press, 
bind, pinch or chafe. They are 
made on special lasts, the secret 
of Walk-Over fifty-year-old 
comfort. 

Make all your shoes Walk- 
Overs. Then you make sure 
that all your shoes fit with the 
same unfailing style-comfort 
that you have always wanted— 
and now can get. 

Choose at least two pairs of 
shoes when you buy. That is 
easier on your feet, your shoes 
and your pocket book. Shoes 
wear longer when you change 
them at least every day—and 
here is why: As you walk, sit 
in warmly heated winter rooms, 
or in sun-warmed summer out- 
wee door air, the moisture given off 
ne 2 eos by the pores of your feet escapes 

' into the pores of the leather in 
your shoes. 

Your shoes should have a 
thirty-six-hour rest before you 
wear them again. Overnight is 
not long enough for them to 
dry out thoroughly. 

So choose two pairs of shoes 
when you buy. Make sure that 
they are Walk-Overs by look- 
ing for the Walk-Over world- 


—with the flat, broad lines of style, without being 
extreme. There is a Walk-Over style 
for any man, at the leading prices of $7, $8.50, $10. This style 


Se ae | |. famous trade-marks. Wear those 
o= shoes on alternate days. You’ll 
find that Walk-Over fit, in part- 
nership with Walk-Over qual- 
ity, will give you more steps 
per shoe dollar than you ever 
bought before. 


$8.50 


Yet, like a big armchair, the pear-shaped heel Write for the free style book of the new styles 
leaves your foot all the room you want, to spread in men’s shoes of fitted comfort. Address De- 


out and just wallow in comfort. 


partment Six, Geo. E. Keith Company, Campello, 


Now lace those Walk-Over shoes. Walk. Your Brockton, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 


Alke Over Sho C S for men and women 


At the left is shown the ordinary shoe heel. The black space shows you where 
ordinary shoes gape. The diagram on the right shows how the Walk-Over 
pear-shaped heel fits. You get this pear-shaped 

heel only in shoes with this trade-mark Walr-Cver on every shoe 
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(Continued from Page 182) 

Mayne found himself thinking, “I won- 
der if she would dance with me.”’ It was a 
thought with a strong motor impulse be- 
hind it. But he did not at once act on it. 
He saw two more unfortunate aspirants re- 
pulsed in exactly the same manner. She 
never moved more than her eyebrows and 
her lips. 

He had every intention of asking her to 
dance, but he was in no hurry, for he found 
intense amusement in watching her; but 
as he waited fate forced his hand. He 
saw, as clearly as if he had heard her speak, 
that she had enough of the whole thing. 
She was going away. She turned on her 
heel, so that her bluish-green skirts flirted 
out about her feet, and with a quick shake 
of her head would have disappeared into 
the darkness of the garden if Mayne had 
not plunged across the room, threading 
a ruthless path among the dancers. He 
reached her just as an old Indian woman 
had wrapped a shawl about her. 

The Chinese shawls which have lately 
become the fashion in the north have al- 
ways been the fashion in Spanish America. 
They are passed down from mother to 
daughter, sometimes for generations. They 
are worn alike by great ladies and their 
maidservants; both can clip them to their 
sides with their elbows, showing the same 
fine line of shoulders and back; both raise 
them to cover their heads on entering a 
church. All the shops in Coronada kept 
them in shelves running to the ceiling—the 
best ones in black-and-gold lacquered boxes 
smelling of the East; the less expensive in 
flat cardboard boxes with bright flowers on 
the rice-paper covers. 

The one being wrapped about this girl 
was of a deep maroon color, heavy with the 
weight of its embroidered pink roses. 

“‘T beg of you,”’ said Mayne in his excel- 
lent Spanish—‘‘I beg of you not to go. 
Permit me to ask you to dance. I know no 
one here, and you are the only lady in the 
room with whom I wish to dance.” 

Not a muscle of her face moved, but she 
looked him over, from head to foot and up 
again. Her eyes, he saw with a shock, were 
actually black—black with a dark-blue line 
round the iris where it melted into the 
bluish white. As she looked him over he 
felt a sensation which he recognized, though 
he was a brave man, as fear. If she treated 
him as she had treated the others 

“Do you dance well?” she asked. 

“There is nothing in the world,” an- 
swered Mayne, “so insolent as an English 
gentleman—except a Spanish lady.” 

His instinct had not misled him. She 
swung theshaw] off her shouldersand moved 
toward him. 

“Bueno,” she said gravely. 
the combination of the two.” 

With a gesture as sudden and simple as 
that of a child who wants to be lifted up by 
its nurse, she put up her arms, and the 
next instant they were dancing together. 

Modern dancing is a continual ques- 
tion: Shall we try this? Can we do that? 
If a friend is someone who can finish our 
sentences for us, a dancing partner is one 
who always answers in the affirmative. 
Mayne, as he danced with this girl, found 
himself thinking of an absurd anecdote of 
his childhood. He had heard his mother 
tell it and he remembered her telling it, but 
not the incident itself. She told it as an ex- 
ample of the perfect understanding that 
had always existed between them. 

She had once said to him, “‘Oh, Lewis, 
I just saw ”” And he had interrupted: 
“Yes, I know, a white kitten, with ve 
There she had come in: ‘with one eye 
blue ” And he had triumphantly 
finished: “‘and the other one brown.” 
Their conversations had always been a good 
deal like that. 

And now this dance seemed somehow 
much the same. She knew almost before he 
did what he meant to do. There was no 
step, no swooning hesitation or irrational 
syncopation into double time that did not 
appear to have been the settled plan of 
both of them from the beginning of the 
ages. 
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Dance followed dance. He lost all sense 
of time. In countries of Latin culture a 
man does not with impunity make a young 
lady conspicuous by his attentions. Duels 
have by no means gone out of fashion; and 
more alarming perhaps to Anglo-Saxon 
nerves, the direct paternal question as to 
intentions is still customary. Mayne knew 
this well, but it made no difference to him. 
If he had actually seen an irate brother in 
the bright-blue uniform of the San Sa- 
badian army, twisting a long black mus- 
tache in the doorway; or a square-bearded 
father with a red ribbon in his button- 
hole No, not if a husband’s hand had 
fallen upon his shoulder would he—could 
he—have interrupted the dance, which 
seemed to him the most completely satis- 
fying sensuous experience of his life. 

But no one scowled, no hand fell. 
Nothing occurred to interrupt their dan- 
cing—not even their own speech—until the 
inevitable moment came when she disen- 
gaged herself from his arms and moved 
without any explanation toward the door. 
He followed, protesting, but she did not 
stop or turn or speak. In the hall the old 
Indian woman was waiting for her, and at 
once approached and wrapped her in the 
dark embroidered shawl. Instantly it 
clung to her, molding the tips of her shoul- 
ders. 

She turned and would have walked away 
without even bidding him good night if he 
would have allowed it. But he stopped her. 

“And when may I see you again, sefior- 
ita?’ he said, with a firmness that ap- 
proached a command. 

She laid a long beautiful hand on her 
breast. ‘‘ Yo?’ she asked, as if he could 
not possibly be speaking of her. Then, 
seeing that he really meant it, she replied 
succinetly, “‘Nunca.”’ 

“‘Tf you have English blood,” said Mayne, 
“vou will probably understand an English 
word—‘nonsense.’”’ 

“Do you imagine,”’ she answered in Eng- 
lish, ‘‘that I would have danced with you 
like that if I ever intended to see you 
again?’’ Her English was excellent; taught 
to her, a discriminating ear might have 
guessed, by a graduate of Oxford—only it 
was not often used; her 7’s rolled a trifle, 
her d’s and ?’s were exhaled and her l’s 
softened and prolonged. 

“You must know,” he said, “that I am 
not going to be content with any such re- 
ply as that.” 

For the first time she smiled. “I did not 
say you were to be content. I am leaving 
town in a little more than twenty-four 
hours.” 

“Give me some hope that before you 
go ——” Mayne began, but she cut him 
short. 

“Shall we say a year from tonight, at 
the next ball of the Sefior Presidente?’”’ 

She turned away and he saw her get into 
one of the ramshackle high-hung coaches 
which may be hired in Coronada. The 
driver stood up and shouted, the horse’s 
hoofs clattered on the cobbles, the carriage 
swung to and fro, but the pace at which it 
progressed was not rapid. Mayne could 
have followed it if he had wanted, but 
something kept him from doing so—per- 
haps an impression that there would be no 
great difficulty in finding her the next day 
within the limits of the small city. 

He walked home amusing himself with 
theories as to who she might be—a stranger 
evidently, for she knew no one—the only 
men who approached her had been foreign- 
ers like himself. “None of the smart young 
officers, neither of the president’s aides nor 
the young general in command of the police 
had taken the least notice of her existence. 
She might have drifted in on a tourists’ 
steamer or on a yacht—if it had not been 
for the old Indian woman; one did not 
pick up that kind on a day’s stay. 

The streets of Coronada were deserted as 
Mayne walked home, except for the short, 
solidly built policeman, leaning on his rifle, 
who stood at the corner. On a hook of a 
neighboring building his caped overcoat 
hung, for the winter nights were getting 
cold. 


EVENING POST 


“Buenas noches, sejior.”’ 

“Buenas noches, amigo.” 

No bandits in Coronada with those little 
figures on guard. 

“What a piece of work is a man,” 
thought Mayne, annoyed at the emotional 
turmoil in which he found himself. He had 
never done this before—not, at least, witha 
serious piece of work on his hands. He 
knew he wasn’t in love with the girl, yet 
how troublesomely the thought of her ob- 
sessed him. 

The night air of the tropics carries odors 
as it carries sounds. Mayne was passing 
the park, and the sweet heavy smell of 
flowers and of damp fertile earth came to 
him, and the steady rustling in the night 
wind of the palms. What an infernal cli- 
mate! A man was at its mercy. The idea 
occurred to him that in civilized conditions 
primitive emotions bring with them their 
own antidotes; physical passion brings 
with it caution and loyalty to other rela- 
tions, and the threat of disgust. He de- 
duced the comforting theory therefore that 
this girl roused not so much a tremendous 
emotion as that her remoteness and cool- 
ness and delicacy failed to stimulate the 
antidotes, and therefore it appeared as if 
the emotion she roused was overwhelming. 
The idea comforted him immensely. He 
promised himself to wake up the next morn- 
ing indifferent to her and her dancing and 
that smooth little blond head not two inches 
from his shoulder. 

He was waked the next morning by the 
cathedral bells. They rang first very slow, 
like a knell, and then faster and faster and 
faster, until they were just a wild jingle; 
and then they grew slower and slower until 
they stopped, only to begin again. Mayne 
sprang out of bed. His passion of the night 
before seemed to him as incredible as the 
terrors of a nightmare. It was gone—gone 
except for that general stimulation and 
sense of freedom and power that it left be- 
hind it. This would have been a fine time 
for an infatuation, he said to himself—the 
most important work of his life ahead of 
him: He was not of a susceptible tempera- 
ment, but he had had some experience of 
what a sudden love affair can do to a lonely 
man. 

He would make no effort whatsoever to 
find the girl. “‘ Nunca” was right. 

It was a magnificent cool clear morning. 
Altitude in the tropics, he thought—there’s 
nothing to compare with it. The band 
burst out, playing as it did every morning 
at eight o’clock in the neighboring Parque 
de la Republica. Everyone would be there, 
walking in the bright yellow sunlight— 
officers and ladies; and their cooks, going 
to market with their baskets on their arms 
and their bright shawls over their shoul- 
ders; and barefooted peons, with their 
machetes, and their wide and gay sashes 
wound tightly about their slim waists. 

Mayne bathed to the time of The Beau- 
tiful Blue Danube—one-two-three—pop- 
ping out from the deep mouth of the tub. 
He shaved to the Quartet from Rigoletto, 
with a cornet solo; and when he came down 
to have his coffee in the patio the band 
was marching home to its armory to the 
tune of the quickstep from La Fille de 
Madame Angot. 

He had a busy day ahead of him. Offices 
and even shops close during the sacred 
period of the second breakfast—from eleven 
to one. Government offices there as else- 
where close a little earlier and open a little 
later than other offices. Mayne went to the 
Department of the Interior. He wished to 
study their maps and determine the posi- 
tion of a rocky range running across the 
back of the Mannering property. Also he 
must obtain a permit to dig. 

The office was on the second floor of the 
Palace of Congress. As he crossed the 
main hall on his way upstairs he caught 
sight of the ballroom, its scarlet curtains 
looped up so that barefooted men in white 
trousers could scrub the floor. What a fool 
he had been not to ask her her name or 
where she was living! \ 

In the State Department, he Tan across 
a pretty boy with a neat black mustache, 


who turned out to be a son of Don \ 
and knew all about him. 

“A permit? Yes, you can get a 
but you are on what you call a goose, 
There are no temples in this country— 
architecture. They were always wig, 
Indians, and they are wild today. Ask 
bishop, poor chap. They tear to pi 
of his priests once in a while.” . 

Mayne, who had heard that the | 
was a cultivated Italian, expressed a 
wish to meet him. The boy hoa 
at him. 

“Hein, hein!”’ he said. “Then 
behave wiser than you did at the a 
night. Very: pretty thing, I know, bu 
fense de toucher.” He smiled up j 
Mayne’s set face. Seeing that he had : 
pleased along these lines, he tried anott 
“Tf you want to meet some smart 

He must have learned his Engli a 
cockney. It was very different fi 
father’s educated tones. 

“Thank you,”’ said Mayne i in detons 
ice. ‘But I shall be going out of town 
fore long.” 

“Of course you're going to the opera 
night. Aida—and the contralto = 

Young Milano launched into a techn 
description of her voice. He wasa trai 
musician. 

They made an appointment to goto 
bishop’s that afternoon at five. ti. 

Early in the afternoon Mayne paid 
official visit to the legation. He found 
American minister—an enormously fat 
living as remotely from the coun’ 
Sabado as if he had never left his n 
town in Iowa. He had been at his post 
years and did not speak one word of 
ish. The climate was killing hi n 
knew it, but his vanity made hi 
to die a diplomat rather than 
his Iowa newspaper. Yet he was n 
diplomatic, for he made it clear 
that he had never heard his n 
the State Department wrote abo 

He apologized for offering Mayne 
entertainment. The little woma 
preferred the old home town, and ii 
absence he had no facilities. — 
Mayne would use the legation box 
opera, if he liked opera. The min 
self got more interest out of a good 
though subtitles in Spanish —— H 
his head. 

Mayne was more fortunate in h 
tion by the bishop. He and yo 
presented themselves at the pala 
the cathedral at five o’clock. The 
although the door, according to th 
ing custom of Coronada, was Y 
showing a red-tiled corridor and 
larly crowded and flowery patio 
fountain in the center. A voice calle 
tre,’ and they went in, to find t 
himself, in a purple gown, engage 
ing his birds. He was a bird fanei 
patio was full of them—canaries 1 
gaudy macaws on perches and p 
the branches of the tall pink cam 
which grew in the four corners. 
naries, as the sun sank and 
tropical light grew yellower, we 
continuously, wildly. 

The bishop received them co 
a heavy dark man, with grizzled er 
and a charming smile. Mayn 
stimulating hour with him. He d 
that no architectural remains 
found in the country. Like mos 
tive people, the range of possibiliti 
to him enormous. i 

“Tn the years I have been in 
try,” he said, waving his fat hands 
with the episcopal ring on it, “I 
men come here looking for ever 
aginable; and they usually find 
and silver and love, and poisono 
and orchids and oil—oil they did 
And now you, Mr. Mayne, I thir 
find your temples. A people that 
veloped their art as highly as 
their gold ornaments, their pott 
statues, they must have built —— 

He talked enthrallingly. Unlike. 
American minister, he knew 4! 

(Continued on Page 189) 
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had even read some of his books. 
filano became impatient, and in- 
in engagement, left them. They 
.and on. 

ose to go Mayne summoned cour- 
yuire whether the bishop had had 
m to distrust the faith of his In- 
ts. The bishop had much to say 
ibject. They stood long as they 


the heroic life of Jesuit priests in. 


nerica, among these Indians; of 
h’s relation to paganism. Yes, it 
that in 1857 Father Pablo, a Jes- 
yeen murdered by a wild tribe of 
ving along the Rio Azul. 

has become of them?” asked 


1ey have long ago lost their tribal 
ion and have become good San Sa- 
and even better Catholics,’’ said 
. 
noted the name of the river. He 
ton a map that morning, bound- 
outhern side of the Mannering 


rou send your priests out among 
1out fear nowadays?’’ Mayne in- 


ave always gone without fear,” 
‘ishop proudly; and added more 
“but I may tell you, Don Luis, 
tve always had more trouble with 
u heretics than with the whole 
gid.” 

uiled at each other, and the heretic 
an episcopal blessing with excel- 


arrived a little late before the 
v opera house with its clustered 
atues as white as the icing on a 
lake. It was his idea to stay only 
me, unless His mind fell 
the supposition, leaving it vague. 
ehis way up the red carpet of the 
way, to the box of the American 
‘He found it occupied by no one 
‘ecretary of legation—the first, 
e only secretary of legation—a 
ted New England boy named 
_ He was sitting there with his 
ssed, leaning his elbow on his 
a gardenia in his buttonhole and 
glasses dangling from his hand. 
Jpéra, the Metropolitan, Covent 
ald not have produced anything 
ied. 

s his first post and he was im- 
appy in his work. The diplo- 
er, which seems to many people 
ing and conventional, was to him 
t of point of view—a release. 
‘nothing he enjoyed more than 
nce of being suave and untruth- 
2 obliged to be well versed in old 
i modern love affairs, of discrim- 
ween shades of social importance 
lestions of etiquette. He took it 
isly as in old times he had taken 
sode of his native New England. 
ound that he was instantly taken 
a the point of view of the social 
mada. First he was escorted to 
¢mtral box and introduced to the 
in Woodfield’s careful Spanish, 
of which you felt was attained 
ous mental process: 

seme de tener el honor de presentar 
caballero muy distinguido de 
E he went, slowly and surely. 
ved. The president expressed a 
lly fallacious—that Don Luis 
im the honor of making him a 
irisit at his country place. The 
idaughters of the chief executive 
lilence at this tall stranger— 
sf they were sucking him in 
ose huge apertures, their eyes. 
/9ng shiny black ringlets, white 
leir thin little legs were clad in 
1 stockings and white kid boots 
Lattons. 

vo Americans walked back to 
!ox Mayne observed, in an idle 
at insincere spirit, that the only 
he house he really wanted to 
j1e old lady with the white hair 
&: from her face who was in the 
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box next to the president. It was true that 
he had noticed her. She was like a breath 
from home. Woodfield gave a slight cough 
and slipped his arm through Mayne’s. 

“My dear fellow,” he said, ‘‘you put me 
in a very awkward position. I cannot do 
what you ask me. That lady is the mother 
of the English clergyman, Dr. Sefton 
Briggs. A splendid fellow, but—but ——” 

“Come, Woodfield,’ said Mayne, “don’t 
tell me you don’t think me fit to meet the 
mother of a clergyman.’’ He imagined that 
he was making a mild sort of joke, but he 
soon found his mistake. 

“Oh, my dear fellow, I know what you 
did was in complete ignorance. I know you 
meant no harm,” returned Woodfield, “but 
I must say you have made it a little diffi- 
cult for the legation—for me, since the 
minister does not concern himself about 
such points.” 

“What in thunder are you talking 
about?’’ asked Mayne. j 

They had reached the box and Wood- 
field opened the door, drawing back with a 
slight click of his heels to allow the older 
man to enter first. When they were seated 
once more he explained: 

“You were rather conspicuous at the 
ball last night, Mayne. And the lady— 
Miss Antonia Mannering—is not received 
here.” 

Mayne felt the surprise and shock of 
that name run through his whole body. 
Mannering—fate—to have come so far 
He was silent a moment. 

“Oh, I meant to ask you,” he said casu- 
ally, “‘is she the daughter of an Englishman 
who died five or six years ago and had a 
farm down on the Rio Azul?” 

The lights were going down now, but 
Mayne caught a glimpse of Woodfield roll- 
ing his eyes, raising his shoulders and mak- 
ing himself look like a white owl. 

“Yes, I see you’ve heard. She stays 
down on the banana farm all the time. She 
seldom ventures up to the capital. I’ve 
heard about her, of course, but I’d never 
seen her before. It makes an awkward sit- 
uation for my colleagues in the British 
legation. It’s sad, isn’t it—such beauty, 
such breeding; very sad, very sad.”’ 

“TY wanted to ask you the truth of all 
that,” said Mayne, ashamed that his voice 
took on the same solemn diplomatic tone; 
but he knew he was stalking shy game. 

The opera was now in full swing; the 
princess, dressing for the great reception, 
was about to play that extremely malicious 
trick upon her unfortunate handmaiden. 
Someone from the orchestra hissed at the 
Americans for talking, for San Sabadians 
are intense lovers of music. 

Mayne rose to his feet. ‘‘Come into the 
anteroom,” he said, “‘and tell me all about 
this. It affects my work,” he added. 

Woodfield hesitated. ‘Is it quite courte- 
ous to the singers?” he debated. He pursed 
his lips in thought. ‘Well, perhaps, for a 
few minutes.”” He followed the impatient 
Mayne into the anteroom and they sat 
down. 

“T would not repeat this sort of story 
to everyone,” said Woodfield. “It is our 
duty—we diplomats—to know everything, 
but not to tell everything. A terrible story 
like this about a girl of good birth—her 
father was a connection, you know, of Lord 
Mannering of Tennyloo.”’ . 

“Indeed!’’ said Mayne. He had never 
even heard of Lord Mannering or of Tenny- 
loo. He folded his arms to control a desire 
to take Woodfield by the throat and shake 
the story out of him. 

“Well, in the first place,’’ Woodfield went 
on, ‘‘little as you would suspect it from her 
appearance, she has Indian blood in her 
veins.”’ 

““At home,” replied Mayne, “the people 
who claim descent from Pocahontas are ex- 
tremely proud of the fact.’ 

Woodfield frowned. ‘‘At home it’s very 
different. There is no menace of a complete 
Indian influx. But here the whole west 
coast is halfbreed. The pure-blooded Span- 
ish descendants are strict—very strict—on 
the subject. But as I see the situation, 
Mayne—and a man in my position is really 
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obliged to think such matters out—as I see 
it, these strains, these taints, are forgivable 
only if the blood is royal blood.” 

“Liberality could go no further,’ an- 
swered Mayne. An extreme distaste for his 
compatriot was coming over him. 

“Well, this is royal,’”” Woodfield went on; 
“a direct descent from a reigning princess 
of the time of the Conquest, through the 
mother—a Spaniard.” 

“Then that isn’t the reason for the preju- 
dice against the girl?” 

Woodfield shook his head sadly. “Ah, 
no,” hesaid. ‘‘Unfortunately there’s more. 
The story is that since her father’s death 
six or seven years ago, the girl, surrounded 
as she is by Indians, has reverted to Indian 
worship—the ancestral religion.” 

Mayne found himself breathing too fast. 
His emotions were both intense and con- 
fused—joy that his prize seemed nearer, 
horror for the idea of Nature worship in 
connection with the lovely young creature 
who had stirred him so much, desire to be- 
lieve—to disbelieve it. 

“T suppose,” he said aloud, ‘that the 
idea of a primitive religion is shocking to a 
good Puritan like yourself, Woodfield.”’ 

Woodfield stiffened. “I,’’ he said, ““am 
a complete agnostic. But really, Mayne, 
paganism—orgies and human sacrifices— 
that is going rather far, I think, especially 
for a young girl who comes of nice people. 
You don’t know the stories of what goes on 
down on that farm—at festivals only. Not 
all the time. I’ve known people who put up 
there for a week at a time without seeing 
anything but a very well-run farm. There 
are certain dates, it seems, when their ritual 
calls for it; sometime in the spring, I be- 
lieve, and early in the wet season.” 

“The summer solstice,’ said Mayne. 

“Exactly,” replied Woodfield, who had 
forgotten all he had ever known of astro- 
nomical seasons. ‘‘ Well, at those times no 
outsider is ever permitted on the prop- 
erty. Human sacrifice—imagine it, 
Mayne! And that girl sits across the house 
as calm and elegant 4 

“Where?” said Mayne, and this time his 
voice was not perfectly under his control. 

“Oh, she has a box over there—all alone, 
of course. No one of any social importance 
goes near her, for it means social ostracism. 
And she won’t speak to any of the riffraff. 
She’s insolent, Mayne. If she were hum- 
bler people might have been less disposed 
to believe the worst—might even have for- 
given her.”’ 

“But I shouldn’t,’”’ said Mayne. 

The whole long act was over. Rhadames 
had been received as a conqueror should be 
received and had been led away by the king 
and the princess, with many a longing 
backward look toward Aida. The lights 
had gone up again; and Mayne, stepping 
into the front of the box, looked about the 
semicircle of boxes. There she was, straight 
and blond and utterly alone. At his elbow 
Woodfield was sweeping the house for the 
people of the next grade of social impor- 
tance. 

“T think,” hewassaying, “that weshould 
visit Don Mario and his daughters.” 

“T’m going to speak to Miss Mannering 
first,’’ Mayne replied quietly. 

“T wouldn’t do that, Mayne—really, I 
wouldn’t.”’ 

Mayne did not answer; he could not 
think of anything to say. He left the box 
and followed the curving corridor to the 
door of Miss Mannering’s box. He noticed 
his hand was not perfectly steady. Prin- 
cess—pariah—priestess—and above every- 
thing else a pretty woman. 

He opened the door, and as he did so the 
bulky form of the Indian woman blocked 
his entrance. She said in Spanish that he 
was in the wrong box. Over her shoulder 
he could see the girl leaning in the opening 
beyond. She was standing with her hand 
low down on her hip, wearing the same 
icy blue-green dress. She watched him and 
her servant in silence, though a word to 
either would have cut the situation short: 

Mayne was in no humor to stand any 
nonsense. He argued a second or two with 
the old woman, and then taking her by the 
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shoulders moved her out of his way and 
entered. Even this action did not destroy 
the calm of Miss Mannering’s pose. 

“Buenas noches, seftor,’’ she said, quite as 
if his entrance had been uneventful. 

“You did not tell me you would be here 
tonight,’”’ he answered in English. 

“T did not tell you anything, as I recol- 
lect,’’ she returned. 

“Did you really want your servant to 
prevent my coming?” 

Her shoulders moved ever so little up- 
ward. “I wanted to see what you would 
do.” 

“You will find people nearly always do 
what they want to do, and I want most 
earnestly to see you again.” 

She looked at him with those blue- 
fringed black eyes of hers. 

“Not cowards,” she said. ‘‘Cowards do 
not do what they want.” 

The observation impressed him. ‘No,’ 
he answered, ‘that is quite true. But I do 
not think that I am a coward.” 

“T do not think so either,’”’ she answered. 
“Let us sit down. It is not often I have an 
opportunity to speak English.” 

“From now on you will have a great 
many. I only hope you will take advantage 
of them all.” 

She looked at him and smiled very slowly. 
First her lips parted a trifle in the center, 
and then her mouth curved in a generous 
bow, and then her little regular teeth ap- 
peared, beautifully even and white, and 
then something for which he could not find 
any words happened to the corners of her 
mouth—not dimples, but something sweet 
and trembling. 

“But,” she said, ‘I am going home to- 
morrow. We start early. It’s a long jour- 
ney to the hacienda.” 

“Don’t go tomorrow.”’ He had learned 
the recklessness that comes to intelligent 
people, not in youth, but in maturity; the 
courage to look at facts exactly as they are 
and then to speak of them. “Don’t run 
away from this thing because it is rather 
large and alarming.” 

“This thing?”’ she inquired. 

“This emotion we arouse in each other.” 

Her eyebrows went up. “I seem to you 
emotional?” 

“Yes,” he replied reflectively; ‘‘yes, you 
do. Even when you sit there looking like a 
beautiful blue icicle, I see that that small 
blue flower on your shoulder trembles a 
little—it has good reason to tremble. 
Something took possession of us last night 
when we danced together, for good or evil; 
something for which there is a word, but 
it is a word which has become as mean- 
ingless as a blank check. It may mean 
everything or nothing—something like that 
fabled keynote, which, persistently played, 
can make buildings falldown. I’ve always 
thought that if it did not make the build- 
ing fall it must have sounded like a mere 
noise.” 

“The word you mean is ‘love’?”’ 

eit gats ae 

She looked round the house, turning her 
head from one side to the other. 

“The house is still standing,’ she ob- 
served. 

The entr’acte was over. The lights went 
down and the curtain rose upon the banks 
of the Nile, the moon shimmering on the 
green water. He moved and sat down be- 
hind her. The strictness of Coronada’s 
love of music necessitated his whispering 
close to her ear. 

He had never known a woman to receive 
a declaration quite in this spirit. She did 
not express surprise or alarm; she did not 
stop him or encourage him; she merely 
bent her head and listened, and once she 
murmured in Spanish, “Es muy inter- 
esante.”’ 

“You bet your life it’s interesting,’’ said 
Mayne. “It’s the most interesting thing in 
the world—worse luck.” 

She shook her head. “No, there is one 
thing more interesting still.” 

“What?” 

“Death,” she whispered gently. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Call a sewing machine repair man? Nonsense! Try 3-in-One first. It will flow straight to 
the seat of the trouble, ease the action, stop skipping of stitches, breaking of threads and 
puckering of material, quiet nerve-racking squeals and rattles. 


Regular lubrication with 3-in-One saves repair bills. 
with inferior oil invites the repair man. 


up or smoke in any small electric motor. 


To Oil With 3-in-One: Remove shuttle 
and needle. Oil all parts liberally. Run 
at high speed. Wipe off gummy dirt 
“worked out” by this operation. Let stand 
awhile, re-oil and run again at high speed. 


3-in-One prevents rust and tarnish on all 
metal parts of machine, cleans and polishes 
the wooden case. 


More than 79 uses for 3-in-One in the 
home, alone, are explained in the Diction- 
ary of Uses wrapped around every bottle. 
Use coupon at right to get free sample, 


But ‘‘doctoring up’’ your machine 


Free-flowing 3-in-One works out and keeps out of 
the bearings the accumulation of greasy “‘fuzz’’ caused by thick fish oil or common mineral 
oil. 3-in-One stays in the bearings, does not evaporate, gum or collect dirt. Doesn’t heat 
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Dictionary, Oil Up Chart, and Furniture 
Polish Circular. 


3-in-One is sold in good stores everywhere 
in l-oz., 3-oz. and %-pint bottles; also 
in 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans. The half-pint 
bottle is most economical. Contains most 
for the money. Ask for 3-in-One by name. 
Look for the Big Red “One” on the label. 
Good dealers will always give you exactly 
what you ask for. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
130-OB William St. New York, N. Y. 
Factories: Rahway, N. J. and Montreal 
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Oilsense 
and Nonsense 


Who Else Wants $5.00 


The response to our offer to 
pay $5.00 cash for original 3-in- 
One jokes, epigrams and 6-line- 
or-less verses published in this 
column, has been almost over- 
whelming. The offer is still open. 
Oil up your thinking machine ) 
with 3-in-One and see if you can 
beat the signed contributions 
below: 


A Conspiracy of Silence 

The flapper discovered her 
father sneaking up the stairs with 
the can of 3-in-One one afternoon. 


““What are you doing, dad?” 
she asked. 


“Looking for that creaking 
step,’ he answered. 


“TIl help you,” shewisard 
fervently. 


FLORENCE KINGSLEY, 
Heading Ave., R. R. 8, Peoria, Ill. 


Dad's car groaned for it, 
Mother's © vac” moaned for it, 
Sister, she phoned for it, 

3-in-One Oil. 

SARA M. YAGER, 
829 Elmhurst Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Up To Time 
According to Life, a teacher in 
one of our High Schools saved 
himself from being driven crazy 
with questions by placing on the 
class-room clock, which had 
stopped, the following notice: 
I know the clock has stopped. | 
The clock needs oil. | 
It will be oiled Saturday. 
I use a regular oil for clocks. 
Yes, 3-in-One oil would do. 
The clock was bought in March, 1921. 


The clock has been running ever since. 
The clock cost $17.50. 


PROF. SMITH. 


In the average household, the 
item of oil is only a drop in the 
budget. Use the best—3-in-One. 
Avoid substitutes. 


A “hole-in-one” is often due to 
a golf ball treated with 3-in-One. 


J. SUTTON STEFFAN, 
530 So. Whiteworth Ave., 
Brookhaven, Miss. 


“Spring” tonic! Squirt 3-in- 
One along the leaves and ends of 
your auto springs once a week. 
Still the squeaks and avoid a 
breakdown. 


Shoot! 


**T wasn’t fit to shoot,’’ mourned the gun, 

**My joints were stiff as could be. | 
* Then the boss came along with his3-in-One | 
“And he got the drop on me.” 


Try 3-in-One on corks and 
stoppers which are inclined to 
“stick.” 


A little saving is a dangerous 
thing if it leads you to buy in- 
ferior oil. 


FREE SAMPLE AND DICTIONARY 
Three-in-One Oil Co., 130-OB. William St., N. Y. 


Please send sample of 3-in-One and Dictionary 
of Uses, : 


Name 


Street Address 
or R. R. 


City 
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shares of stock, though now the commission 
is $2.50—and he earns it too. The two- 
dollar man is not connected with any firm; 
his customers are the other brokers, whose 
orders he helps to execute in heavy mar- 
kets. He is thus a free lance, particularly 
active on big days when’ commission bro- 
kers are rushed off their feet. Like all free 
lances, he is a highly mobile unit, on the 
jump every second of the day, full of drive, 
swift in judgment, nimble of wit, supposed 
to be a mine of information, a little tin god 
who knows everything that is happening 
every second of the time on every inch of 
the floor—and the successful ones do. One 
of these two-dollar brokers, a governor of 


PHOTO. BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, N, Y. C. 
The New New York Stock Exchange Building, the Financial Heart of the 
United States, on Broad Street, at the Corner of Wall 


the exchange, a man of cool judgment, ex- 
perience and ripe wit, related to the writer 
the tale of his activities—no lunch—for a 
day from ten to three. It is a job which re- 
quires a good heart, good lungs, good legs, 
good voice and a supergood headpiece. He 
declared it was more like poker, deuces wild, 
than anything else he knew. 

A still different type of broker is the odd- 
lot dealer, who handles orders of less than 
100 shares. The New York Stock Exchange, 
the principal security market of the world, 
in order to handle its vast transactions 
swiftly and efficiently, uses 100 shares of 
stock as its unit for ordinary trading on 
the floor; but as this would practically 
eliminate the small investor, the odd-lot 
machinery has gradually evolved to serve 
his needs. In the old days, when America 
was young, dealings in odd lots of less than 
100 shares were few and far between; but 
now the small investors have increased so 
mightily in numbers and prosperity, and 
furthermore have become so educated in 


the direct benefits to be derived from em- 
ploying their surplus funds to buy seasoned 
securities, that the aggregate volume of 
these small transactions is astonishingly 
large. 

“These odd-lot dealers,” said Mr. J. E. 

Meeker, economist of the New York Stock 
Exchange, ‘‘today stand always ready to 
deal in any number of shares from one to 
ninety-nine, and thus make it possible for 
the small investor to purchase or sell odd 
lots of listed stocks at all times. Their only 
customers are the commission brokers, who, 
as middlemen, bring to them the orders for 
small lots which originate from small in- 
vestors and traders all over the country. 
r “The odd-lot dealer 
is able to perform his 
useful function by pur- 
chasing shares whole- 
sale in 100-share lots 
from commission bro- 
kers and traders, and 
then splitting up the 
100-share certifi- 
cates into certificates 
of lesser denomination 
and selling them to 
commission brokers to 
fill such odd-lot buying 
ordersasmay havecome 
into the market from 
the general public.” 


Odd Lots 


“On the other hand, 
the odd-lot dealer 
stands equally ready to 
purchase at any time 
such odd lots of stock as 
may be offered by cus- 
tomers through their 
brokers. When his odd- 
lot purchases have ag- 
gregated 100 shares he 
can readily sell them 


some broker or floor 
trader. Thus the odd- 
lot dealers act as job- 
bers for the execution 
of buying and selling 
orders involving less 
than 100 shares which 
commission brokers re- 
ceive from the public. 
Owing to the extensive 
equipment and effi- 
cient operation of the 
odd-lot houses, these 
small orders, whether 
for a purchase or a sale, 
can be placed by a cus- 
tomer in a commission 
broker’s office and then 
be executed almost in- 
stantly on the floor.” 

In short the odd- 
lot process is the retail 
business and the round or 100-share lot is 
the wholesale business; and both processes 
for little and big investors are handled on 
the floor with the same efficiency and mar- 
velous speed. The great increase in pros- 
perity of the odd-lot brokerage firms and 
the vast volume of their business, demand- 
ing in some cases the services of twenty 
exchange members on the floor—which, 
since a seat on the exchange costs more 
than $100,000, means the investment of 
more than $2,000,000 in this department 
alone—reveal clearly how fully all classes 
in America are participating as security 
buyers in the industrial development of this 
country. And as the overwhelming ma- 
jority of these small investors are not buy- 
ing for speculation but rather to salt down 
something in their strong boxes for a rainy 
day, the great and steadily increasing vol- 
ume of this retail business on the floor of 
the exchange is one of the healthiest signs 
of the widespread and solid prosperity of 
Uncle Sam’s citizens. 


out as a round lot to | 
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NLY razors built like 
these are worthy of the 
famous long Durham-Duplex 
Blades. Hair-trigger balance 
and a finish that laughs at 
rust. Choose whichever type 
you prefer; both offer a shave 
that you'll swear by forever. 
NEW DURHAM-DUPLEX SETS 


Including two 50% packages of 5 
Durham-Duplex Blades—$1.50 


Interchangeable Blades—50¢ for package of 5 


JOIN THE 
DIOGENES CLUB 


Formed by Diogenes for men 
who want Honest Shaves. At 
your dealer’s or send a quarter 
and get your credentials—a 
genuine Durham-Duplex Razor 
and one blade. 


| The BladesMen Svear By -not At 


DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO.., Jersey City, N. J. 
Factories: Jersey City; Sheffield, Eng.; Paris, France; 
Toronto, Can. Sales Representatives in All Countries. 
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We come now to another type of broker, 
the floor trader, a small group comprising 
about fifty men. These are interesting and 
picturesque gentlemen, direct descendants 
in point of time from the traders of ancient 
Babylon, Nineveh and Tyre. They are 
accounted a hard-boiled lot—thirty-minute 
eggs at the least. Sometimes they have 
been pages or floor employes who have 
come straight up from the bottom, without 
social or cultural backgrounds, and by sheer 
brains and financial genius have achieved 
their seats on the exchange. The floor 
trader has no outside customers; he is a 
Simon-pure speculator, in business strictly 
for his own profit; he has no firm connec- 
tions, reports to no chief; he jumps in and 
out of the market, grabbing a small profit 
where he can, a bull one minute, a bear the 
next; he rides the market up and he rides 
it down, loses his shirt one day and wins it 
back the next. No man knows better the 
true values of stocks. Of his activities, Mr. 
Meeker, the Stock Exchange economist, 
says: 

“Tt must be remembered that the floor 
trader’s calling involves large risks and 
necessitates the constant taking of losses. 
There is no magic and infallible formula 
available to the floor trader as he stands 
about the posts on the exchange floor and 
makes his trades. Years of experience and 
the highest degree of natural aptitude and 
ability in the business do not prevent him 
from incurring heavy losses. His aim must 
be, therefore, not so much to avoid losses 
absolutely—for this would be utterly im- 
possible—as to overbalance his losses with 
his profits.” 


Bulls and Bears and Sheep 


It is said that during the recent strong 
bull movement many bear hides were 
nailed to the barn door when these gentle- 
men, bad guessers, were caught on the 
wrong side of the market with hell to pay 
and nothing to pay with. But, as a rule, 
the floor trader is an excellent guesser; he 
has to be in order to survive. For what 
with the present stringent rules of trading 
on the floor, and the state and Federal tax 
stamps amounting to four dollars on every 
sale of 100 shares of stock of $100 par 
value, he has to guess right three out of four 
times in order to make an even break, with 
the result that those who have not been 
exterminated by the grim conditions are 
extremely skillful performers, efficient 
and swift; geniuses, in fact, with a kind 
of sixth sense which warns them when a 
big block of stock is overhanging the 
market and prices will decline. 

A few of these hardy adventurers in 
risk are what might be termed cultural 
illiterates. At a large and formal dinner 
one night, a lady turned to her neighbor, 

a floor trader, and asked: 

“What do you think of Balzac?” 

“‘T don’t know,” said the floor trader. 
“‘T don’t deal in curb securities.”’ 

It was not such a bad shot, at that; for 
in his salad days Balzac was regarded by 
his confreres as decidedly a curb security; 
it is mellowing time which has placed 
him among the gilt-edge securities at the 
cultural trading post. And such cultural 
illiteracy is not more appalling than the 
economic illiteracy displayed by another 
lady at a dinner who exclaimed, “Why 
not abolish the Stock Exchange?” or by 
the school-teacher who, viewing the floor 
of the exchange from the visitors’ gallery 
while the guide explained, suddenly cried 
out, “Why, I thought this was the 
Aquarium!’’ Illiteracy is a relative term. 

The fact is, the floor traders, a few of 
whom, it is true, cannot parley-voo in the 
higher branches of art or name their an- 
cestors back to the anthropoid stage, 
nevertheless have a right to trade for 
themselves in a free and open market 
as long as they deal fairly and equitably 
and observe the rigorous rules of con- 
duct binding upon all. Moreover, they 
perform a valuable economic service 
by keeping the market stable, liquid 
and close, for, knowing true values, 
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they are the big buyers of inactive stocks 
for which the owner could not otherwise 
readily find a market. By buying heavily 
when for some reason the true values of 
stocks are depressed, they create a stronger, 
stabler market; and conversely, by selling 
heavily when securities are soaring far 
above their intrinsic worth, they drive the 
market down toward normaley and thus 
act as a kind of balance wheel, preventing 
wide and violent fluctuations, which are 
dangerous alike to outside investors and to 
industry. For the public, say the brokers 
who execute their orders, are like sheep; 
they are dumb Doras; when one buys, all 
buy; when one sells, all sell; they all run 
speculation-mad or they all get cold feet at 
the same time; and wave upon wave of 
frenzied buying or selling drives the market 
up to dangerous peaks or to equally disas- 
trous sharp drops. Thus, the floor traders 
may not all be personality-plus men, but 
they stand in the breach and take the risk, 
bucking the public stream, for a profit. 
Risk is their job. 


Watching the Big Clock 


These groups—the specialist, the odd-lot 
dealer, the two-dollar man, the regular 
commission broker and the floor trader— 
make up the 1100 members and are the 
pawns pushed to and fro on this mighty 
chessboard of trade. Are they the price 
makers? Weshall see that later on. Among 
these groups doing business on the floor, 
brokers like the rest, are the unsalaried 
president; the forty governors—the elder 
statesmen, as they are called; and the 
committee on business conduct—the police 
committee, the brokers call it—whose fune- 
tions are to guard against improper transac- 
tions or violations of the rules. 

And now, with these pawns crowding 
about the trading posts, with hundreds of 


“telephones ringing, pages and telegraphers 


scudding about and a low hum of conversa- 
tion rising like the drone of bees about to 
swarm, an employe rises in the president’s 
rostrum above the floor and stands looking 
down at his chronometer. The minute hand 
of the big clock on the far wall is on the 
numeral 12; but it is not that big clock, but 
the finely adjusted chronometer on the 
rostrum which rules. The employe touches 
a button. “Bang!” goes the big brazen 
gong behind his chair. The greatest se- 
curity market on earth is open for trade. 
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Instantly the low hum of conversation 
rises to a roar. To the uninitiated visitor 
these roars sound all alike, whether they be 
bull or bear markets. But a broker assured 
the writer that the difference in tone be- 
tween a sharp upward swing and a down- 
ward plunge is immediately sensed by a 
veteran on the floor. The roar which ac- 
companies a soaring market is high, shrill, 
punctuated by yells and cheers, as the 
prices leap like electric sparks under the 
stupendous pressure of purchases; tele- 
phone clerks whoop as the tidal wave of 
buying orders rolls in; pages emit siren 
whistles; brokers lose their voices in the 
din. But when the market breaks sharply 
as a great selling wave sets in, the roar 
takes on a hoarser, deeper note broken by 
groans and raucous cries of “Boo! Boo! 
Boo-oo!”’ 

The seething mobs around the steel 
crowd and the motor crowd are easily dis- 
cernible, specialists at the core, the floor 
traders dancing like whirling dervishes on 
the outskirts, trying to grab off a profit of 
half a point. To the visitor the scene is one 
of indescribable chaos, but a broker stand- 
ing near points out that underneath this 
wild mélée a rigid organization exists com- 
parable to the organization of veteran 
storm troops making an infantry charge. 
The rules are simple, flexible, based on com- 
mon sense and easily to be understood by a 
boy of fourteen who plays out-of-door 
games, for their essential principles are 
those which govern sport—fair play, equi- 
table dealings and a sense of honor. 


As Told by the Ticker Tape 


In the first place, the exchangeis a free and 
open market, which means nosecrecy, no co- 
teries in corners, no whisperings of offers or 
bids. Offers must be called-aloud in a voice 
which can be heard by anybody. A mem- 
ber must not gamble, circulate false rumors 
on the floor, trade on his customers’ orders 
or deal fraudulently in any way. Above 
all, he must abide by his agreements on the 
floor; for the commercial integrity of each 
member is the central hub which keeps this 
whole great, rapidly spinning wheel from 
flying off into space. Consequently, viola- 
tions of contract and inequitable es 
are harshly disciplined. 

Nevertheless, in a body of 1100 men 
democratically recruited from all ranks, 
violations do sometimes occur. Occasionally 
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sf a ih 
a broker misses his step and lp 
away with murder. But his difficy 
that he cannot conceal the corpse; fo 
not doing business in a private office 
out witnesses; he is standing down ¢ 
floor in a crowd of ten, twenty or 
keen-eyed men; they see him get the, 
and see him execute them, so that the 
constant check-up on his actions a 
time; moreover, he is up against th 
less publicity of the ticker tape, which 
matically records all transactions, T} 
attempt to trade in violation of the 
rules is practically certain of detectio 
when a member is caught—good . 
That man is the recipient of the 
blooded justice of the market place a) 
finantial washout in the Street foreyey 


Uncle Sam’s High Blood Pres 


Of course mix-ups and honest mis 
standings are bound to oceur; but th 
usually settled simply and swiftly } 
flip of a coin or by appeal to a third h 
and only in serious cases is the 7 
brought before the arbitration comr 
For it is manifestly stupid to waste t 
private disputes when the market i 
ning away like quicksilver and to 1 
may mean thousands of dollars’ we 
loss. 

To return again to the scene up 
floor. In the first fifteen or twenty m 
there is considerable activity as the fi 
rush of overnight orders is put th 
after which the market quiets down‘ 
mal as a rule, unless important n 
breaking outside. The crowd sroui 
trading post melts and re-forms at ar 
the pattern constantly shifts, breaks 
and fades again as the brokers are 
hither and thither like puppets pul 
invisible wires. And that is literall; 
happens. “Clack!” goes the in 
board. The white number springs 1 
the broker dashes to his telephone 
drawn by the metal wires which ¢ 
him with his firm. Always a broke 
a sharp eye on the signal board. 1] 
ample, a member steps off the floor t¢ 
to the writer. “Clack!” goes the 
tor. ‘‘Sorry,’’ says the broker; “my 
is up,’’ and rushes away. And pri 
it begins to be revealed that, desy 
the sound and fury, the seat of p< 
not on this floor; these men are not: 
pals, but agents; the patterns of inte 

tivity which so mysteriously for 

fade are not created by their fr 
pendent wills. They leap like 
because somebody else pulls the 

To find the seat of power we sha 

to follow the wires, the termi) 

which are in that long line of tel 
booths. 

The telephone wire we follow ou) 
Stock Exchange leads us to a grea 
sive, stone building near at hand, 
and occupied by one of the large 
class brokerage firms in the coun | 
is also a noted wire house, leasing? 
thousands of miles of telegraph an‘ 
connections which link it to all the 
pal cities in America, Cubaand the 
nent. We step with one of the p’ 
into the wire room. A large map 
wall with a network of red linesre 
extent of the wire system; anditis} 
out that this is only one of the 
houses; there are many others, an 
gether these form a fine network 
entire country. With its eriss¢ 
crimson lines, the map looks” 
a chart of the arterial blood-ve 
tem in a human body—but this: 
the commercial body of Uncle»? 
capital, which is the bright artel 
blood of industry, comes stré 
these channels. g 


Funds origina 
Texas or Arizona pour through t 
are converted perchance into N 
land securities and the pur 
may be sent out again on a FIOM 
estate loan; so that there is 2 
shifting and interplay of car 
North and South and Hast 4 
(Continued on Page 19 
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<< country into one indivisible 

ic whole. 
long table against the side wall sit 
egraphers, taking down orders as 
gers can write. At the other 
shese wires are Chicago, Atlanta, 
ham, San Francisco, or, mayhap, 
Bend, an obscure hamlet, where 
t frog in a little puddle is putting 
adeal with Wall Street. The order 
yassed swiftly along an electrically 
line, dropped into a basket, from 
jad retrieves it with one hand and 
with the other to the near-by clerk, 
phones it direct to the floor of the 
» “Clack!’’ goes the indicator 
she white number of the firm’s ex- 


) the telephone booth, gets his or- 
mutes it, the telephone clerk relays 
io the wire house and their teleg- 
slays it back to its source. How 
's it take to complete the circuit? 
ke an example: Mr. Customer, 
t Birmingham, standing in his 
office fingering the tape, decides to 
Steel at the market and gives his 
{n thirty-one seconds the reply is 
yack. It is as if Mr. Customer in 
1am bent down and whispered in 
*the broker on the floor: “‘Buy me 
.’ Itisasswift asthat. San Fran- 
y-sixseconds. Havana one minute. 
shhree minutes. These are records, 
happen every day. And now we 
aming to get at the price makers, 
tbehindthethrone. Forit becomes 
hat prices are not one-man affairs, 
ombined judgments, good and bad, 
ands of experts and bankers and 
nd big outside speculators operat- 
od smoke screens under different 
hrough a half dozen brokerage 
d small fry of speculators carrying 
1 than ballast, and reckless joy 
‘the market, and investors all over 
|, bidding and offering against each 
_ cable, telephone and telegraph 
: wires smoke with the orders: 
‘Buy! Buy!” or ‘Sell! Sell! 
ind these hundreds of thousands of 
‘ad selling orders, rushing in, com- 
n the floor to make the market 
his is the law of supply and de- 


5 proportion of the total orders of 
ite day’s transactions originates out 
”” the writer asked Mr. J. E. 
i2conomist of the exchange. 

‘lied, “‘About 80 per cent of the 
\aber of orders of an average day’s 
ions upon the floor originates from 
iwn customers, and about 20 per 


es from Greater New York.” 


en Sheep are Dangerous 


ob psychology and sheep-like ac- 
he speculating public are interest- 
nose brokers who chance to be 
lof human nature. For example, 
jaary Man, out in Oshkosh, finger- 
ape, notes that Duplex stock has 
i he doesn’t know why it has 
but instantly he visualizes an 
iin the woodpile. 
‘! I’m going to pull out of this!” 
‘ns, and he puts in a selling order. 
zand another follow suit; a selling 
-in; no buyers for Duplex on the 
| the rubes are scared; of course 
ip. And Mr. Out-of-town Spec- 
es excitedly to his broker, 
)the matter with Duplex? Has a 
apsed?”’ The branch brokerage 
}sn’t know. It relays the query to 
! York office, ‘‘What’s the matter 
jalex?”” The main office doesn’t 
| relays the query to the broker on 
‘who is supposed to be a little tin 
(snow everything, and the broker 
“y replies, “‘More sellers than 
pend that is the bald-headed 


were one-tenth as many pools 
blic believes,’ said a two-dollar 
the writer, “‘the exchange would 


nember springs up; that member - 
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bust up inside of a week. But the public 
loves its financial news dished up with ta- 
basco sauce. Of course there are big out- 
side speculators, and there are pools, but 
these do not exist to any such extent as in 
the old pioneer days when America was 
young and exploitation was rife; and of re- 
cent years the exchange has tightened up 
its rules all along the line. Sometimes these 
heavy selling orders constitute a grave 
problem when the market opens. I’ll give 
you a recent example. DX, let’s call it, a 
good security, closed at 36. At the next 
morning’s opening heavy overnight selling 
orders had come in; no buyers were dis- 
closed. A specialist had an order to buy at 
29, but we couldn’t break the price seven 
points; it would be disastrous; the banks 
holding that stock as collateral might call 
their loans. And yet, there were our orders 
to sell at the market. As a governor, I sent 
some of the brokers to their phones to ask 
their customers to withdraw their orders 
until later; after which an equitable open- 
ing price was obtained.” 


A Free Field and No Favors 


In an interview given by the president 
of the New York Stock Exchange upon 
the subject of speculation, he said: 

“Tt is the aim of the New York Stock 
Exchange to maintain a free and open mar- 
ket for securities. The facilities of this mar- 
ket are thrown open to everyone upon the 
same basis, and the prices which are made 
there result directly from buying and selling 
all over the country. The Stock Exchangeit- 
self does not make prices or even express 
opinions regarding prices. But on its stock 
ticker it provides instantaneous and nation- 
wide publicity to all its open-market trans- 
actions. No other security market in the 
world gives such complete publicity to the 
transactions occurring on it. A free and 
open market of this type imposes a severe 
test upon any security traded in upon it. 
If there is any real weakness in any listed 
security it is very quickly brought to light 
and reflected in declining prices. In the 
same way, the less obvious merits of a se- 
curity are very quickly realized there and 
result in rising prices. 

“To the investors of the land this rough- 
and-tumble seasoning process to which our 
listed securities are subjected is a factor of 
great value. Investors are able by this 
means to place their money only in those 
stocks and bonds which have behaved well 
under fire 

“Tt is also true that a free and open mar- 
ket like the New York Stock Exchange is, 
in the majority of cases, the hardest type 
of market in the world to manipulate. Any 
attempt to drive prices above or below true 
values is immediately revealed on the ticker 
tape, and a target is set up for thousands of 
security traders all over the country to 
shoot at. Against the collective power of 
these traders in securities from all over the 
country no individual or small group of in- 
dividuals can hope to make a stand in the 
stock market. Everybody is stronger than 
anybody. 

_ “Today the listing requirements of the 
New York Stock Exchange are undoubt- 
edly the strictest of any stock exchange in 
the world and tend to become more rigid 
and exacting year after year. In the ques- 
tionnaire submitted to a corporation seek- 
ing a listing, the applicant must state the 
number of shares held in blocks of different 
sizes and also the number of shares held by 
the ten largest stockholders of record. It is 
imperative for the establishment of a free 
and open market for the new security that 
not too much stock shall be held in large 
blocks or by too few shareholders. The ex- 
change cares nothing about who the share- 
holders are and, in fact, will not receive a 
list of them; but it is keenly interested in 
the proportionate amounts of the new issue 
which the largest of them hold. A stock is 
considered to be poorly distributed if a few 
shareholders hold the bulk of it in large 
blocks, and well distributed if many share- 
holders own it in small lots. By means 
of this requirement of wide distribution of 
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ownership of shares, the exchange mini- 
mizes the danger of corners or of large 
blocks of stocks being dumped on the 
market. 

“An examination of the constitution of 
the New York Stock Exchange reveals the 
fact that the exchange forbids its members 
to encourage unduly the public to speculate 
in securities. Exchange rules prescribe 
minimum rates of commission, which can- 
not be lowered by members in a dangerous 
or excessive competition for business. Ade- 
quate margining in all cases is required. 
Advertising by member firms is rigidly re- 
stricted and frequently censored, to avoid 
anything resembling the publication of tips 
or unfounded rumors likely to affect mar- 
ket prices. Gambling on the floor or in- 
equitable dealing with the public or with 
other members is forbidden. Until the 
millennium arrives it will, of course, be 
impossible in practice to enforce many of 
these rules to absolute perfection. Fur- 
thermore, the Stock Exchange cannot and 
should not even attempt to assume the 
function of determining who should or 
should not speculate, or of denying the fa- 
cilities of its free and open securities market 
to the public on any theoretical or arbi- 
trary basis. Nevertheless, it is a matter of 
record that the exchange not only wishes to 
avoid facilitating unwarranted speculation, 
whether by its own members or the public, 
but has exercised its powers of discipline 
over its members in this connection consist- 
ently and severely.”’ 

In an interview with one of the partners 
in the large wire house mentioned above, 
the writer asked what was the policy of the 
firm with regard to customers of small 
means, ignorant of speculation, who could 
not afford to lose and who, therefore, should 
not indulge in stock trading on margins. 
He stated positively that his firm refused to 
handle such accounts. To such a person, he 
said, they pointed out the dangers of operat- 
ing on margins and offered to invest his 
surplus funds in seasoned securities; if the 
person persisted in his determination, his 
account was declined. This firm, it should 
be said, has a reputation for high stand- 
ards and is eminently successful besides. 


Warning Away the Amateur 


The head of a large investment banking 
house with exchange connections, to whom 


the question was put, replied to the same | 


effect and even more strongly. He stated, 
however, that some brokerage firms did not, 
in actual practice, sufficiently warn those 
customers who were little fellows with mea- 
ger funds against the dangers of specula- 


tion; he felt strongly that there was room | 


for great improvement in this respect. 
Some brokerage houses, he affirmed, han- 
dled speculative accounts for people of 
small means instead of enlightening them 
of the dangers of reckless speculation and 
persuading them to invest in sound securi- 
ties. 

“Frankly,” said he, “these firms are out 
for the commissions. They don’t care if the 
little fellow is wiped out. The defense of 
such brokers is that they are merely agents; 
that it is not their business to counsel or 
advise the individual how he shall spend his 
money. 

“But such an attitude is not only bad 
ethics but also bad business; for losses 
on the part of persons of small means 
through unwise speculation often result in 
tragic consequences for the entire family 
involved and tend to give the entire broker- 
age business a black eye with the public.” 

Undoubtedly, then, in this particular 
field, there is need for a more conscientious 
attitude on the part of some brokerage 
firms toward the individual of limited 
means who cannot afford to lose; and the 
above-mentioned firms by their outstand- 
ing successes have abundantly proved that 
high standards pay high dividends. It is 
in the branch brokerage houses located in 
smaller centers, where illiteracy in econom- 
ics is bound to be high and where the 
manager of the branch commission house 

(Continued on Page 201). 
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PAUL WHITEMANS ADVICE 
TO YOUNG MEN 


“Good Saxophonists! There are not near- 


ly enough,” says Mr. Whiteman. “Big-pay 
opportunities are going begging. My ad- 
vice to you, young man, is to get busy witha 


—= —— a —— 
CTrue “Tone Saxophone 


That’s advice from one who knows. He knows what 
the public wants. He knows music; and he knows 
good instruments. His world-famous orchestra is 
fully equipped with Buescher True-Tones. 


You Can Master a Buescher 
You can do it easily, in your spare time, without in- 
terfering with your regular routine. Three lessons 
given on request with each new instrument should 
have you playing scales in an hour and tunes in a 
week. It’s almost as easy as learning to whistle. 


Six Days’ Trial - Easy Terms 

Try any Buescher Instrument in your own home for 
six days. See what you can do. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or no sale. If you like the instrument, pay a little 
each month. Play asyou pay. Clip the coupon below. 
Send for beautiful book, “The Story of the Saxo- 
phone,” or literature describing the instrument of 
your choice. Send it today. Get started. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT Co. 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
1367 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 


Clip the Coupon NOW! 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 

| 1367 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana. 
Gentlemen: Without obligating me in any way please 

| send me your free literature. I am interested in the in- | 
strument checked below. 

| Saxophone{] Cornett] Trumpet(] Trombone[] Tuba() | 


BARRELS 
aoe 


TELESCOPED 


Quick andeasy tohead. “S= 
15 Telescoped Barrels fie no 
more room than 3 headed barrels. 


aes 8O%ofSpace 
Save Cost—Freight 
Cartage — Storage 


T - New LowPrices 


by reason of large National 
Distribution. We employ no 
salesmen. Write for estimates. 


J.D. HOLLINGSHEAD CO. 
BARREL CRAFT 
612 NO. MICHIGAN AVE.,CHICAGO 


Avoid Embarrassment 
When a button falls off your cloth- 
ing, snap on a 


| Pilcher Detachable Button 


No needle or thread needed. Three 


\ sizes, three colors. Sold by dealers 
6 for 10 Cents everywhere. Send for Sample. 


PILCHER MFG. CO., INC., Dept. C, Louisville. Ky. 
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The defender at 
the gates. Defective 
raw material “ shall 
not pass” this alert 
tester. One reason 
why telephones are 
made right. 


“They shall not pass~ 


Back of 


your 


ITH this watchword 

of determination the 
French held back their foe at 
Verdun. Today “they shall not 
pass” is a watchword equally 
determined in Western Electric 
telephone making—only here 
it always means “defective 
materials and apparatus shall 
not pass.” 

Inspection, inspection, inspec- 
tion is the order of the day in 
this work of making telephones 
and telephone equipment. 


telephone yr 


From theraw material stage, 
when strength tests and quality 
tests are rigorously applied, 
through every step of manu- 
facture, a telephone must qual- 
ify for service—and do so 
before a chain of critical 
inspectors. 

This insistenceon highstand- 
ards of materials and work- 
manship is Western Electric’s 
day-to-day part in making Bell 
telephone service the standard 
of the world. * 


J 

The acid ti 
The coating on 
telephone mii 
prove that it ( 
resist corrosion 


: 
J 


A machi. 
itates the 
lifting and | 
ing @ tele 
receiver. 4 
durance tesi 


he. 
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‘intimate and direct contacts, so- 
ousiness, with his customers than 
ole in a great city, that education 
vantages of sound investment over 
speculation can best be pursued; 
York brokerage firms might assist 
education by instructing their 
fices that purely speculative ac- 
+ trading on margin from individ- 
mited means who cannot afford 
e not desired. 
already been mentioned that by 
the odd-lot machinery of the 
sthange the importance of the small 
tho wishes to buy or sell less than 
3 has grown by leaps and bounds, 
that vast retail business, going on 
le with the wholesale process, has 
rigantic proportions. The public 
10 direct dealings with these odd- 
_ Mr. A, for example, puts in an 
yugh his bank or broker to buy 
, of Steel; the order is relayed to 
in the manner outlined above, 
it is turned over to the odd-lot 
10 executes the order and reports 
iction to the customer’s broker. 
» handle these small lots, the odd- 
must possess a 100-share lot, 
proceeds to split up into small 
id it is the volume of these trans- 
which the profit lies. The prin- 
ular to that of the ten-cent store. 


e “Kick Department’’ 


dkkeeping involved in recording 
vetail transactions, with a com- 
‘-up every twenty-four hours, is 
is and requires hundreds of clerks 
). over four, five and six stories of 
ver. Let us glance in at one of 
rtments. It is called the “kick 
t,” and here customers’ com- 
\ch their final home. To give an 
Mr. A, who bought his ten shares 
clares he has been gypped. After 
went in, he stood fingering the 
itch the next price on Steel ap- 
being a canny fellow, he jotted 
price. But when his broker’s 
‘comes in he observes that he has 
ied a price higher than the ticker 
|\Whereupon, being a proud, free- 
.n, he emits a loud howl of rage; 
jlves of Wall Street” can’t put 
ooked stuff on him. So he regis- 
to his branch brokerage house, 
/es it on to the main New York 
|h passes it on to the odd-lot 
‘lhere it is in the “kick depart- 
hd here, also, is where the check- 
| For in the middle of the room is 
; machine and beside it an instru- 
|1 a telltale, which stamps each 
jime on the tape. Ata long table 
vof clerks, heads bent over record 
which they are copying all the 
is of the firm according to min- 
urs. Ten o’clock, eleven o’clock, 
lock, one o’clock, two o’clock— 
‘ite of every hour is there, to- 
the transactions which occurred 
0 that, when Mr. A’s kick ar- 
ey have to do is to look up that 
‘upon these record sheets. 

you ever make mistakes?” 
S—occasionally. The best of 
ot infallible. We are as accurate 
But most of the kicks arise from 
anding on the part of the cus- 
uts in his order, then lingers to 
‘price come out on the tape be- 
‘ocess fascinates him. But what 
ihe tape may not be his order at 
| constantly fluctuate; other or- 
»in ahead of him; there may be 
he wires; or the volume of busi- 
® such that the ticker is ten or 
ites behind. But we don’t mind 
i hey keep our people jacked up.” 
¢, it being close to 2:15 p.M., let 
| the exchange to see if there are 
I ncies today. Two-fifteen is the 
te on all contracts made “regu- 
ie previous day. At that mo- 
‘ker gives fifteen beats, marking 
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the last instant when deliveries can prop- 
erly be made for that day. If an exchange 
member is due to deliver stocks sold on the 
exchange the previous day and cannot do 
so by 2:15, he is given fifteen minutes’ 
grace—until 2:30. If he still fails, and if 
that failure is due to serious causes—which 
means, to put it bluntly, if he is unable to 
dig up the coin—the insolvency of the firm 
in question may be announced by the presi- 
dent of the exchange from the rostrum in 
the exchange. No, we have no insolvencies 
today. And due to the questionnaire sys- 
tem, which enables the exchange to keep it- 
self closely informed of the financial health 
of its members and to demand whenever 
necessary that they increase their capital 
or strengthen their financial condition, there 
have been no insolvencies since 1923 in 


-which the public has lost a cent. 


Sometimes these increasingly rigid and 
technical rules which are necessary to pro- 
tect the public, cause misunderstanding 
among the uninformed. Once a green mes- 
senger lad of a puissant and eminently 
solvent firm dawdled on his way and 
handed in a batch of securities too late. The 
clerk, using the regular formula, said, 
“You've failed’’—meaning, in this particu- 
lar instance: ‘‘ You’ve failed for today with 
that lot of securities; you’re too late to get 
them under the wire.”’ 

But the lad, misunderstanding the 
phrase, thought his firm had met its finan- 
cial Waterloo, and he departed, his eyes 
bulging out of his head; and he confided to 
another messenger: ‘‘Gee! My firm’s 
failed!’’ The news ran like wildfire through 
‘he Street—‘‘ Blank has failed!’’ Needless 
to say, that puissant and highly solvent 
firm was sore as a boil. 


Rigid Entrance Examinations 


We come now to the rigid disciplinary 
measures of the exchange, whereby a mem- 
ber adjudged guilty of violating the strict 
rules of conduct laid down in the constitu- 
tion which he signs may be suspended or 
expelled as the governors see fit. This gov- 
erning body of forty men, the flower of the 
exchange, has wide and sweeping powers 
and its decisions are final and absolute. The 
guilty member may, indeed, appeal to the 
courts, but in any case he cannot be rein- 
stated, and the legal courts have not re- 
versed a decision of the exchange in forty 
years. Speaking upon this subject, the 
president of the exchange said to the writer: 

“Applicants are admitted to membership 
in the New York Stock Exchange only after 
searching inquiry into their business rec- 
ords has been made and their moral as well 
as their financial solvency is assured. It is 
by no means enough that an applicant shall 
have adequate capital; he must also pos- 
sess those fundamental elements of charac- 
ter which are presupposed in our methods 
of doing business on the exchange floor 
without written contracts or agreements. 
Furthermore, he must submit himself and 
his business to the severe disciplinary code 
of the exchange. This code of regulations 
covering the way business must be trans- 
acted on the exchange is much more search- 
ing and inclusive than even the common 
law. It is essentially a gentleman’s code of 
honor, rather than simply a set of formal 
rules. Exchange members can be, and 
sometimes are, severely punished for of- 
fenses of which no court would take cog- 
nizance. The governing authorities of the 
Stock Exchange have power to suspend or 
expel any member who transgresses what 
can fairly be considered just and equitable 
principles of trade. If amember, for exam- 
ple, falsifies his financial condition in a 
questionnaire; if he deals inequitably with 
a customer; if he evades, denies or breaks 
his agreements—out he goes!” 

And now let us take an actual Stock Ex- 
change trial in which a broker was tried, 
found guilty and expelled. A specialist was 
caught violating one of the rules. His 
offense, briefly, was this: He had a custom- 
er’s order to buy 500 shares of stock at a 
certain price. He bought the 500 at that 
price, but he reported only 300 shares 
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A better design, a better metal for spark- 
ing points, a better insulator core, to- 
gether with the following additional 
features make the AC 
1075 a better plug for 
Ford engines. 


AC 1075 
One-Piece 
Type *fF”’ 


1 Spring Terminal Clip 
2 Heavy Body Porcelain 


3 Hexagon of Extra Length Per- 
“mits Easy and Positive Application 
of Spark Plug Wrench 


4 High Temperature Fins—Pat- 
ented Carbon-Proof Porcelain 


5S Heavy Electrode, Forming Nat- 
ural Oil Drain 


AC 1075 
Two-Piece 
Type ‘‘U”’ 


The AC 1075 is now made 


in both one- and two-piece 
design —as illustrated. 


You can secure better and 
longer spark plug service 


with AC 1075’s in your 


motor—your dealer can 
supply you. 


‘Tirminghan, AC Spark Plug Company, FLINT, CNG ERIS ATES ios Penk 
ENGLAND Makers of AC Spark Plugs—AC Speedometers—AC Air Cleaners FRANCE 


U.S. Pat. No. 1,135,727, April 13; 1915; U.S. Pat. No. 1,216,139, Feb. 13, 1917. Other Patents Pending 


the “ATHLETE” 


DrR.W.E.MEANWELL'S 
“ATHLETE” 


SERVUSIZED TOP 


SPECIAL 
COUNTER 


PERFECT FITTING LAST 
AND. Cl/T~_» 


HEAVY SCUFFER TOE CAR 


STUBBER TOE GUA ROS 


PAT. APP. FOR 


A Shoe of Sensational New Features! 


CREPE COLOR SOLE 
ee 
PARITE TRIM 
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N ew! 


@N outstanding point of difference is the ser- 
vusized top! This exclusive process (servus- 
izing) makes it waterproof-- mildew proof—decay 


proof! 


Think what that means in long wear. 


Designed by the Famous Coach, Dr. W. E. Meanwell 


To every well informed athlete Dr. Meanwell’s name is 
a pledge of worth and superior performance. Dr. Mean- 
well is a noted specialist in foot troubles as well as a suc- 


cessful basket ball coach. 


This New Shoe Wins Hands Down in 
Any Comparison You Can Make 


jk Servusized canvas top render’ 
ing it proof against perspiration 
and rot. This makes the “Athlete” 
outlast the ordinary shoe. 


2. Sole of pure crepe gum, the 
same quality as in the higher 
priced Meanwell basket-ball shoes. 


3 Orthopaedic heel with arch 
support—and scientifically de- 
signed lasts which support instep 
and foot muscles. 


Stubber toe guards (patent 
applied for) to give utmost 
protection against toe knocks, 


Put the “Athlete” to Any Hard Use 


It is our belief that it will outlast and out-perform any shoe at anywhere near its 
price. For all sports and outdoor activities. The “Athlete” will give you a sure foov 


ing—foot comfort and long wear. 


Thousands of pairs will be wanted this spring and summer, 


Up-to-date dealers are 


ready to supply your needs. If your dealer hasn't yet put in his stock of Athletes” 
send us your name and address. We will see that you are supplied. 


These Economical Prices: 


Men, $2.75 Women, $2.50 


Boys, $2.50 Youths, $2.25 


FREE! Send for Dr. Meanwell’s book —“The Making of an Athlete” 
THE SERVUS RUBBER COMPANY, ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 


bought for his customer and kept the 200 
for his own account; that is, he traded for 
himself before finishing his customer’s 


| transaction, thus using the customer’s or- 
| der to obtain advantage for himself. To an 


outsider this may not seem such a heinous 
offense as to warrant financial beheading; 
but if such procedure were permitted it 
would turn the entire exchange into a veri- 
table palace of privilege, a Monte Carlo 
gambling hell in which customers’ orders 
would be used to kite or smash prices for 
the enrichment of the brokers. Therefore, 
no violation is more harshly punished than 
this, which strikes a blow at the very heart 
of the principle of fair and equitable trad- 
ing. 

Minor infractions of rules are settled in 


| subcommittees and do not come up for trial 


before the governing committee as a whole. 
But the specialist had committed a capi- 
tal offense, involving not only the public 


| but the commercial honor of the entire 


| “the Star Chamber” or 


exchange. In capital offenses like these, 
before charges are formulated, a most ex- 
haustive investigation is conducted by the 
business-conduct committee, so that when 
the business-conduct committee originally 
reports the charges to the governing com- 
mittee it is safe to say that every element of 
doubt in favor of the accused has been re- 
solved by the committee, and its report 
is indicative of the fact that it feels he is 
definitely guilty of the charges propounded. 
This was done in the case of the specialist. 
A copy of the charges was sent him and he 
was given ten days in which to reply in 


| writing, after which he was summoned for 


trial before his associates and peers—the 


| governing committee of forty men. 


An Ideal Trial 


These Stock Exchange trials take place 
in a large, austerely beautiful room, the 
walls of which are lined with portraits of 
former presidents—newspapermen call it 

“Mount Olym- 
pus.” The governing committee of forty 
members sits in a semicircle, facing the ros- 
trum, where the president has his place, to- 


| gether with a secretary of the exchange and 


astenographer. The atmosphere is solemn, 
almost oppressive, for a man’s financial ex- 
istence is at stake. 

The accused, who has been waiting in 
the secretary’s room outside, is brought 
in and seated at the foot of the rostrum, 
facing the governors—his judges. He is 
not permitted to have a lawyer present, 
nor can the governing committee have its 
counsel there. No sensational legal bat- 
tles to enhance reputations; no jungles of 
technicalities and barbed-wire entangle- 
ments of red tape; no learned counsel leap- 
ing up every second to ery, “I object!’ 
because the accused’s little feelings have 


| been hurt; no dragging of red herrings across 


the trail; no appeal to maudlin sentimental- 
ity on behalf of aged mother or dying wife— 


| nothing to obscure the clear, plain issue of 


straight dealing between man and man. 
What that member receives is the cold- 
blooded justice of the market place. 

It is often permitted the accused to have 
a partner sit with him in order to help him 
answer questions. The charges and specifi- 


| cations against him are read, together with 


his reply, after which the chairman of the 
business-conduct committee, who is the 
prosecuting official, questions the accused 
and produces witnesses whom he examines 
and who may be cross-examined by the ac- 
cused. The accused is then permitted to 
produce witnesses for himself and these may 
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be cross-examined by the pr 
cial or by any member of the committ 
siring to ask questions. The Proced 
very flexible—no lawyers being pi 
and every latitude is given the aeeys 
defend himself or even to make a form 
dress, taking as much time as he desir 
“But,” said a governor grimly, % 
defense that man has got to come « 
If he lies, equivocates or tries to eol 
facts, that also counts heavily 
when we vote. The spectacle of the ac 
arguing his own case for his financi 
before his brother members, some of 
may be personal friends, is a ‘st 
one, and each member of the comr 
takes his duties and responsibilities 
deep seriousness. It is a singularly 
and dramatic scene, in which sent 


- plays absolutely no part.” 


Thumbs Down — 


After the accused has finished h 
fense, he withdraws; debate follow 
finally a vote is taken. By the consti: 
of the exchange, a two-thirds vote 
quired for expulsion and a majority 
for suspension, depending on the cha 
of the offense. This, it will be seer 
harsher justice than that of a court c 
where one stubborn talesman may | 
justice by hanging a jury. Nor do 
trial drag on for weeks; it is finished 
session. In the case of the specialis 
verdict was thumbs down; he was 
cially executed by his peers and he 
forth from that lofty chamber finane 
dead man. Another member was ex 
He had falsified his questionnaire in 
to conceal his financial weakness. C 
were preferred, the trial set, the com 
convened, but the accused did not ey 
pear; he took the count lying down. 
another member some time ago, hear 
was to be tried, committed suicid 
could not face that cold-blooded tr 
of the market place. Tribunals lik 
unhampered by legal technicalities ¢ 
timental hogwash, put the fear of Gc 
frail human hearts. If aman is hone 
no hardship for him to act honestl 
if he has a yellow streak he will wat 
step with a tribunal like that in the 
and his financial existence at stake. 

The machinery of the Stock Exch: 
not perfect. Experts are tinkering a 
the time to render it still more efficien 
ple and swift. 

Take the detail of the ticker mi 
A Stock Exchange employe invente 
an Irishman named Callahan. Befo) 
time the quotations were rushed : 
to the brokerage firms by fleet mess 
called “deer.” Then the stock-tick 
tem was installed and the deer fade 
history. But today, with the viol 
volume of business, even electricit; 
behind. “4 

Mr. J. E. Meeker, the exchange 
mist, said to the writer, “If busin 
creases at the present rate, I pay 
what on earth we'll do in 1930. 
have something twice as fast. noth 
son is needed here.”’ 

As it stands, the New York Sis 
change i is a powerful and precise mi 
it is a business instrument in the hé 
the people; they may use it for the 
advantage in wise investment, or > thi 
cut themselves on its sharp edges 
reckless speculation, bleed 
white. The machine does not ¢2 
that, too, is the grim justice of the 
place. 
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t her standing alone and a trifle 


mificent!” cried the elderly man. 
Ny, I never saw anything like those 
shots! I went straight out and laid 
idred on you!” At that instant he 
ae coat lapels. 
mk you,” said Lawrence Mead. 
proves you mean it.” 
sepped back. He hadn’t touched 
course he hadn’t touched her—yet 
a feeling that his arm about her 
ted her on. Also, he gave the effect 
g it for granted that his accoster 
nore tosay; hesmiled back over his 
¢ with a pleasant cordiality which 
possible sting from his own abrupt- 


amer moon so rich that it dripped 
lanched the shaded electric lights. 
y earth scents, night scents, blos- 
nts seemed to have been blended 
nscious art into a.symphony of 
sperfume. The distant sea, spotted 
» colored lights of anchored yachts, 
ave been a piece of formal garden- 
xury, tempered and tasteful—how 
dit, Helen thought; the Puritan in 
dered if she might possibly love it 
h. It wondered also—that remote, 
er of her nature—whither she was 
g the soft certain pace of the man 
zby her side. It seemed to her, as 
ssed the belt of leaf-spotted moon- 
she edge of the terrace, that she was 
out on an adventure—mysterious, 
and perilous. 

e was only seating her at the table 
se overhang of a great bronze beech, 
resently a footman would spy them 
ig coffee. 

oke now, and she thought to won- 
; they had said no word to each 
ace they rose from the dinner table. 
ju’ll stand for it I think I’m going 
jo no one else but you tonight.” 
faust answer inconsequently, else 
ld say too much! 

»pose I shall have to send you home 
You have that important match 
Ww.’ 

” he said on the intake of a sigh, 
ose so. That’s the nuisance of the 
tondition.’’ He went back abruptly 
thing which appeared to stick in 
1. “Don’t think, please, that I’m 
ned to air my ego as I’ve done to- 
And it may not seem to you like a 
ep confidence—all this stuff about 
1 after the championship. But it 
mt so much to me that I’ve never 
sbout it even to my closest pals. 
rovement in my game is a mystery 
” 


ad a moment of delicious panic. 
ased in a flash, and an impulse akin 
‘etry succeeded. She wanted to 
md dance in the moonlight like a 
‘ss. But the impulse found vent 
i speech which sounded to her own 
er and matter-of-fact. 

Ppose that when you wake to- 
you'll hate me.”’ 

what?” . 

making you tell all this—if I did 
ou. At any rate, for being the 
50 whom you’ve poured it all out.” 
he said, and now his voice in turn 
jJancertain; ‘‘no, it won’t be hate.” 
‘ate from the deep forest had leaped 
'n the leopardess as she danced. 
/course she fled, where she would 
e stayed. When she spoke again 
rolled her voice without effort. 


/me about your tennis. What’s 
t stroke?” 

/on’t be hate,’’ he repeated. 

%e it’s a smash,”’ she said. ‘‘Smash- 


i ed 


(8 so manly! 


ls. But the spell was momentarily 
1 A moment ago, if he had taken 
his arms 


When he spoke again he, too, had sheered 
off from the delightfully dangerous ground. 

“Give me more about yourself,”’ he said. 
“About the time in the West. Unless you 
don’t like to talk about it.” 

“Oh, yes, I do like to talk about that,” 
she replied. ‘“‘Not what took me there, but 
the place and the people.”’ 

So she told of mountain and desert and 
glacier; of horses, bears and native Mexi- 
cans—a shameless monologue, she told 
herself afterward. Usually, even with her 
familiars, she found it hard to express her 
deeper admirations. She knew that her- 
self; some inhibition was forever damming 
her flow of thought. That dam had broken; 
she spoke easily. Her eyes wandered from 
time to time to his strong irregular profile, 
outlined by the softly lighted windows of 
the salon. She would pull herself up with 
“That’s enough of that,” or “Let’s hear 
from you.” But he always answered, ‘‘Go 
on.” And though she was talking ener- 
getically and vivaciously, she felt lapped 
in contentment. 

A peal of mellow bells sounded in the dis- 
tance, blended harmoniously with the 
music and the shuffle of dancing. She 
broke off in the middle of a sentence to say 
hastily, “‘That’s the town chimes. Half- 
past ten. Your time to go.” 

“Yes,” he said. He rose and sighed. At 
one of the French windows they parted. 
The world was looking on now. When he 
took her hand he only seemed to suggest 
by a reluctant unclasping that he would 
have liked to hold it longer. 

“Will you be at the match tomorrow?” 
he asked. 

“Here comes a dreadful confession that 
I’ve been withholding all the evening,’’ she 
said. “I can’t! I’m visiting Mrs. Carring- 
den, you know. The one flaw in her rich 
nature is indifference to tennis. And she’s 
taking me tomorrow afternoon, as she has 
every afternoon so far, to show me to some 
friend of mother’s—this time an old, old 
lady. It was arranged days ago. Except 
for that I’d go of course.” 

“At the Carringdens’! As you may have 
suspected, I’m coming to see you.” 

The leopardess was leaping and dancing 
in the moonlight again. This time she did 
not flee so far. 

“As you may have suspected, I’m going 
to let you.” 

His soft laugh came happily as he re- 
leased her hand and stepped back. And 
then one of the men, seeing him disengaged 
for the first time, thrust himself into the 
picture, accosted him. The orchestra 
stopped, ending the dance. Other men 
took hasty leave of their partners and 
crowded in. Helen shrank back to the 
embrasure of the French windows. Over 
their shoulders he gave her one quick 
smile, which said, “‘I’m caught, you see.” 
She was conspicuous standing there gazing 
at him, and she didn’t care in the least. 
That was the strangest part of it all. She 
wanted the whole world to see _ her. 
Still She turned, and having no other 
port of call, started to find Mrs. Bantry. 
He had evidently found her first, made his 
good nights. For when she ventured to 
look for him again he was passing through 
the great door to the hall. There, abruptly, 
he stopped, swept the room with his eye. 
With involuntary boldness she raised her 
hand. A quick slight gesture answered her. 
He was gone. 


Helen flushed ever so slightly as she con- 
templated in the glass that geranium hat. 
All satin-and-velvet flowers, with the care- 


less sophisticated touch of Paris, it had | 
smiled at her from a Fifth Avenue window. | 
The rush and glitter of New York had 


brought a rebound from the tragedy so 
long expected; the hat seemed that morn- 
ing to harmonize with her mood. She had 
bought it on impulse; but a sense of its 


conspicuousness had inhibited her from | 
wearing it as yet at Corning’s Neck. Now, 
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Still hauling your tobacco 
about in a heavy tin? 


THERE'S NOTHING like a tin for keeping 
tobacco at home. It keeps it fresh and full- 
flavored, indefinitely! So, for home use, 


Granger is packed in a half-pound tin... a 


perfect humidor! 


But for carrying tobacco on your hip a 
tin is excess baggage. It’s too heavy. Too 
bulky. Too stiff... So, for the man who 
carries his tobacco, Granger is packed in a 
special “pouch” made of soft tea-foil. It’s 
light in weight and pliable, and rolls up 
smaller after each pipe-load. 


i 


It’s a money-saver, too. . . for by cutting 
out the expensive tin, it’s possible to sell 
Granger at ten cents. Rich old Burley, the 
finest pipe tobacco grown. Mellowed by 
the Wellman Method. . . and cut in large, 
slow-burning flakes. Cool. .. mild... mellow! 


Granger Rough Cut is as fine a pipe 
tobacco as any man could ask for... and, 
thanks to the inexpensive foil-package, its 
price is as extraordinary as the tobacco itself. 


GRANGER 


Rough Cut , 


The half- pound vac- 
uum tin is forty-five 
cents, the foil-pouch 
package ten cents 
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in every State 
are enthusiastic about 
Wurre Witcu; many jobbers, 

too. If yours hasn't stocked it yet, 
write us and we'll see that you are 
supplied. 


This new, fine white powder .. . 
WITCH . 
and stains without irritation to the skin; 
softens and whitens it too. Leaves a fresh, 
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HITE WITCH cleans the skin like 
magic! But it’s the safe, practical 


magic of modern science. 


WHITE 
. . quickly washes off dirt, grease 


clean feel that is most delightful. 


Wuite Wircu deodorizes . . . banishes 
all trace of perspiration, tobacco stains 
and odor. 


Softens Hard Water... Vite Witcx 
lathers freely in hot or cold water. 
Thousands of purifying bubbles give 
quick, thorough cleansing after active 
work or play. Wonderfully fine for 
regular use... . instead of soap Som 
on face, hands and in the bath. 


Women, at home or in business, marvel 
at the softness and whiteness of the 
skin after using Warre Wircn. They 
also find that it washes off cold cream 
and makeup easily and completely. 


Doctors, dentists and nurses, who must 
wash their hands many times a day, 
find Wuire Wircw wonderfully con- 
venient and a great relief to the skin, 
often made over-sensitive by chemicals 
and germicides. 


Waits Witcu is most satisfactory for 
every member of the family . . . the 
handy screw-top can is economical and 
sanitary. 


“Every Shake a Fresh Cake”’ 


Wurre Wircu is already on sale at 
many of the better drug, department 
and general stores. If you cannot 
get it at your dealers’ send us his 
name and 25c. for a full size can. 


NORTH AMERICAN DYE CORPORATION 
Makers of the famous Sunset Dyes 
Dept. 8, MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 
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dressing for the tennis tournament, she had 
chosen it without an instant’s hesitation. 
The leopardess was springing and leaping 
again. 

For luck had played with her desires. A 
sudden crisis in the affairs of her most irri- 
tating charity was calling Mrs. Carringden 
away for the afternoon. She had broken 
the news at breakfast and had invited 
Helen to go along. But she did it so per- 
functorily as to suggest that she welcomed 
refusal. 

On the heels of that refusal, she re- 
marked, “If you’re at all interested in lawn 
tennis, there are my club seats to the tour- 
nament in my desk—the secretary will get 
them for you.” 

The Carringden state car had no sooner 
slipped out of the driveway than Helen 
flew to her toilet. She was going to see the 
match after all, and she was going alone! 
She could keep on with the rosy daydream. 
She had lain awake until dawn, staring into 
the darkness with wide, soft eyes. She had 
waked in a warm ecstasy. She rose now into 
a heaven still higher. Solitary in a crowd— 
watching him. This seemed a delight more 
delicious, because more evanescent and deli- 
cate, than even his actual presence. 

As she backed out of the garage that 
roadster which Mrs. Carringden had set 
aside for her personal use during the visit, 
Helen had a moment of waking. 

“Comstock girl, you’re making a little 
fool of yourself,” she said aloud. But be- 
fore she curved out of the main drive her 
eyes were soft again. 

In that condition of gentle, purposeless 
ecstasy, she entered the inclosure and 
joined the spectators pouring from the side 
courts to the climactic three-o’ clock match. 
The separate files of the crowd ran together 
at the gate as though into a funnel; she 
found herself in a jam of smart, soft- 
spoken but gently insistent humanity. She 
was dreaming again—the sound of his name 
woke her. People were talking across her. 
A woman, caught in the press just before 
her, was calling over her own shoulder to 
the man behind speculations concerning 
the match. Voices at right and left took 
up the discussion. They were all Mead par- 
tisans evidently. She realized now that in 
her abstraction she had let herself become 
entangled with a familiar party of strangers 
going to the tournament together. Never 
mind; once past the gate she would disen- 
tangle herself. Meantime the repetitions 
of his name, shot back and forth in these 
soft decisive accents, were like drops of wine. 

They had passed the gate. A door just to 
the right had opened; Lawrence Mead, all 
in white, emerged. The quick glance of her 
eye, herald to a wave of warm emotion, 
caught the legend “‘ Players’ Quarters”’ over 
that door. He was starting for the courts; 
he was looking for an opening in the press. 
But the crowd had paused; all heads 
turned in his direction, all eyes watched him 
with furtive glances, all lips wore smiles of 
unconscious admiration. These strangers 
with whom she had found herself entangled 
seemed to know him. As by common im- 
pulse, they surged forward, carrying her 
along. She must speak to him! Shyness 
came over her in a flood. 

The woman first in line was pouring felic- 
itations, happy prophecies, good wishes. 
He took her hand, passed her along as 
rapidly and expertly as an experienced 
politician. 

“How do you do—thank you!”’ he said. 
On the surface, his manner was cordial, as 
though by habit; behind that—somehow 
hollow! A man next. The same deft hand- 
shake; the same deft business of passing an 
inconsequential and slightly annoying per- 
son along. Helen came next in line. Evi- 
dently he had not as yet seen her. She 
knew what was going to happen. His eyes 
would begin to glisten; his smile would 
light the little candles at points of his 
countenance, their hands would touch 
again 

He had her hand. He clasped it just 
once, lightly, perfunctorily, then dropped 
it.. His gaze swept across her eyes, but his 
expression did not change. ‘‘How do you 
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do—thank you!”’ he said, althoug 
said nothing at all. He seem 
her on; he held out his hand to 
line. 

She went on because she musi 
cause she felt that if she turned 
would make some kind of scene. 
found her seat. She dropped int 
half-empty sack. He did not 

“T’ve never said this to 
fore ——” 

Last night—that—and today 
gotten her utterly, completely. 

“No, it won’t be hate ——” 

Last night, the glance which ga 
ing to the phrase, and today th 
sonal scrutiny which put her with 
others who admired the coming ¢ 

What a fool she had been fe 
twenty hours! What a fool! 

The bursts of applause, the ex 
between, died out as suddenly 
hand mutes the strings of a 
silence pulled Helen moment: 
herself. The referee was anno 
thing. They were beginning 
champion stood with his back to 
in the nearest court. He was abou 
Lawrence Mead, across the net, 
from the waist, swishing his rack 
ously. The champion coiled hi 
frame, uncoiled. Lawrence Mead | 
furiously, turned on his toe like a R 
dancer; the ball, untouched, hao 
the back net. i 

*‘Aced him!” exclaimed a doz 
There followed a flutter of handel 
politely muted as though the a) 
while approving the winner, wish 
spare the feelings of the loser. Hi 
herself controlling an impulse 
“Good!” and hating herself t 
she cared enough to compliment 
her spite. She wanted to rise a 
that would make her conspicu 
people she passed would read it o 
The very geranium hat 7 

What a fool she had made o 
The first man who paid her any at 
as little raw girls do at sixteen! 
how men acted in this world of 
indifference to which she was g¢ 
They all had a line. His was swe 
ness and confidences. “I’ve ne 
to anyone before ——” He said tha 
ably to a different woman a 
His slow smile—he was laug 
sleeve at the way she gobbled it up. 
waking dream last night —— 
fool! or 

They were changing courts now. 
wouldn’t pay him the compliment of 
ing her eyes away from him. th 
easy languor he walked! She n 
twisting the finger of that gl 
woman at her right had seen it, 
at her furtively. 

A cheer from the crowd brok 
her misery. Something had | 
Apparently the champion had ju 
He was serving again. The b 
too swiftly for her untrained ey 
until it broke from the groun 
almost at right angles. Mead 
a full sweep. The champion 
racing toward his backhand corn 
he stretched at the end of his 
he seemed to lie on the ground 
leaped beyond reach of his ra 

Evidently those voices just 
which had been breaking dimly 
black meditations belonged to 
and experts of tennis. Now, 
applause, she heard, “‘ Magnifie 
one’s handling that service at | 

Misery, like any other pai 
waves. There succeeded a f 
when Helen could look on wit 
personality; the only calm 
Mead was playing like a ma 
like a tiger or a thunderbolt 0 
comparison you wish for spee 
and power. The champion, wo 
crowding the net; Mead was 
Again and again the contend 
flew so accurately that they 
white dust on the sidelines, so f 

(Continued on Page 209, 
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(Continued from Page 206) 
alen could hear, in the silence before 
ye began, the vicious slap of the ball 
grass. The champion changed his 
tried to make it a driving duel. 
refusing the challenge, flashed to the 
lleying even from midcourt as he 
ed, playing each ball for a kill. 
ie beyond his form today, or is he a 
ead?” came from the expert group 
her. Then, as the champion flashed 
accurate return of service, Mead, 
on the ball with the rush and turn 
yhound on a hare, dropped over the 
jot which did not seem to rebound 
yut to bore into the ground twenty 
fore the outrush of the champion. 
red applause; people rising in their 
Helen’s eye caught the marker at 
a the score board. Mead, 6; the 
on, 3—he had won the first set, and 
easily. 
were changing places; he was 
“service in the court nearest to her 
.s he stepped into place on the line 
ght a passing glimpse of his profile. 
sery, heralded by memory, entered 
So his profile looked last night 
= 


never said this to anyone be- 


” 


” 


‘it won’t be hate 
hat a slender gossamer thread she 
ng her hopes and dreams! What 
‘been hoping for anyway? Of that, 
shed to think. 

not go back to the San Juan? These 
ws had unfitted her for the kind of 
a which she had expected to live 
iehappy. That was what she would 
back to the San Juan. She would 
‘little place where Bobby had lived 
d, and make it into a real ranch. 
1e, too, would live and die. The rich, 
¢ Miss Comstock of the San Juan. 
‘as morbid pleasure in the thought; 
Lit out into fantastic details. That 
had stared at her again. She had 
ithe finger of her glove until it had 
‘o cover her confusion, she looked 
The score board caught her eye. 
‘counted for the prolonged applause 
tad been giving her such remote 
no. Second set, and Mead led four 
done. She shook herself out of her 
sion, forced herself to watch. Mead 
‘ing; he was crowding the net again, 
»oping on the champion’s returns 
‘ad seen a hawk swoop on a spar- 
‘ead led, 5-1. 

hers, after all, just the case of a 
‘with a belated case of little-girl 
‘falling at the feet of the first pre- 
‘man who paid her any attention? 
“not. There was something in the 
1 move of him, something in that 
t illuminated smile. Well, it was 
Same now. Better if it could go 
the book of memory as the mere 
a night. What was excit- 
trowd so? She glanced at the score 
The second set was finished. Law- 
‘ead had taken it, 6-1. 

cowardly to think of going away! 
,no one knew. She’d made a fool 
fsecretly, at any rate. Or had she 
‘secret? Helen felt her cheeks go 
‘st night at Mrs. Bantry’s he had 
zed her. Everyone in that fin- 
nical company must have noticed. 
le she was running on so, wanting 
le world to see that she was falling 
with Lawrence Mead—yes, love, 
‘ the word—those people had been 
‘in their sleeves. Well, she’d go 
‘she’d be as cynical as the rest. 
‘came a buzz, quite different from 
lause which had punctuated the 
Ss. She looked up in time to see a 
‘en apparently from Mead’s racket, 
ly through the air and bounce 
ainst the net. The champion was 
back toward her. He shifted to 
ase line, wound up, served again. 
struck just inside of the center 
Was as though Mead did not per- 
‘coming until it had passed him. 
Made a little dab with his racket, 
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futile and almost comic. He wasn’t look- 
ing at the ball, but into the air, one would 
have said at the stands. The champion, 
trying too hard, sent over a fault, and 
served his second ball with unwonted soft- 
ness. It was almost upon Mead when he 
seemed to gather himself together, to swing 
wildly. The drive darted three feet out of 
court. Next, a service ace. Mead, drop- 
ping his gaze suddenly from the air, skipped 
toward this one, but on leaden feet. They 
changed courts. And Mead began his 
service with a double fault. 

“He’s blown up! I was afraid he couldn’t 
hold that pace,” floated in a disappointed 
voice from the group behind her. 

“Or the champ has turned on the steam. 
He’s done that before,’”’ came the response. 

Mead lost that game, too, at love. He 
made only one point in the next. Was he 
going to collapse? Helen was watching 
the play now. For a moment she had 
toward this fading man an access of moth- 
erly tenderness, which she drowned delib- 
erately in bitterness. Then, in the fourth 
game, he flashed again the same power, 
the same superagility, the same accurate 
sniping at the lines. It went to deuce; he 
won it with a burst of driving and volley- 
ing that swept the champion off his feet. 
But in the fifth the frenzy seemed again 
to have gone out of him. Though he re- 
turned the champion’s service, he seemed 
to do it mechanically, without foresight or 
judgment. 

“‘He’s gone, I’m afraid,’’ came from the 
experts behind her. The crowd, evenly 
divided in sympathies, was applauding the 
champion’s placements as loudly as they 
had applauded Mead’s. But through it all 
ran a staccato murmur of wonder. The 
champion, like a true master, pressed his 
advantage, threw in everything he had of 
speed, skill and cunning. The set ended 
6-1 in his favor. 

The crowd cheered and rose. Was it 
over? No, merely the rest period after the 
third set. People began to circulate; the 
stands scintillated with the movement of 
brilliant summer gowns, smart summer 
hats, white flannels, discreetly gesticulat- 
ing bare arms. Down the passageway 
between the stands and the courts drifted 
the restless spirits among the crowd, wav- 
ing greeting to acquaintances above. Helen 
could go now without making herself con- 
spicuous. She had, in fact, risen, when con- 
versation from the group behind her 
dropped her back into her seat. 

“Mead’s afraid of cooling off, I sup- 
pose.” 

“Why? ” 

“He hasn’t left the field. There he 
stands—over there by the entrance.” 

She looked, and there he did stand. She 
would have to pass him. That, of all things, 
she did not want. If he remembered her 
now, spoke to her after forgetting her face 
totally, he would only pile on her spirit 
another humiliation. Fate had decided 
that this thing must drag itself out. 

“Miss Comstock?” She started and 
glanced up. One of the little white 
trousered ball boys was holding out a 
note—a folded sheet addressed to her in a 
strange hand. Worse and worse. Someone 
had recognized her; some old friend of 
the family probably. She would have to 
talk. 


Helen: I’ve done an awful thing—this 
is how—I told you that I’m trying to con- 
centrate on the game. I work a system. 
I begin half an hour before the match— 
seeing nothing, thinking of nothing but the 
game. After I go into myself that way, 
faces are only blurs. A lot of people spoke 
to me when I came out of the dugout today. 
I think I shook hands with them. I 
couldn’t understand why all through the 
first two sets a red hat—all geraniums— 
came into my mind. In the third set I got 
the answer and it knocked me flat—you 
must have wondered at the dub I made of 
myself. The face was your face, and I’d 
practically cut you dead. If you don’t 
understand, I don’t know what to say. 
I’ve got a grip on myself now and I’m 
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The ideal Easter gift for a 
little child. 


G1ve a 
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hor Easter 


Living Lird 


—the oldest symbol of immortality 


O GIFT for Easter is so lovely 

as a little song bird — the 

symbol among ancient peoples for 
the immortality of the soul. 


There is a legend that after all 
the practical, useful things in the 
world were created, God saw that 
man was not happy enough. So he 
took the shining beauty of a golden 
flower, the loving heart of a little 
child, and the heavenly sweetness 
of an angel’s song—and made the 
little canary to live in the homes of 
men to remind them that life is 
more beautiful than we have ever 
dared dream it is. 


The ideal sift 
for Easter 


For the invalid, the 
little child, for the 
man or woman who is 
apt to bea bit lonely, 
there is no gift like a 
canary. It is the least 
troublesome of all 
pets to care for, espe- 
cially if you house it in one of the 
new Hendryx Bird Homes. 


A little song 
bird—the 
symbol of im- 
mortality. 


Buy a Hendryx Home for the 
bird you give for Easter 


Bird homes have changed to keep 
pace with the new decorative and 
sanitary ideas in our own homes. 


. . . 


Hendryx cages finished in Du- 
Pont Duco are carried in stock 
in the following shades: Old 
Ivory, Etruscan Bronze, Pom- 
peian Green, Naxis Green, 
Persian Silver, Ebony and 
Gold. Other shades can be pro- 
cured on special order. 


Lovely Pyralin homes, in green and 
ivory, orange and black, or lovely 
pastel tints, bring a note of distinc- 
tive color into every room. Duco 
finished homes 
also come in at- 
tractive color- 
ings, and are | 
quite inexpen- 
sive. 


You can buy a 
Hendryx Bird 
Home 


anywhere 


Almost all bird 

stores, house furnishing, hardware 
or department stores, seed stores 
and florists sell Hendryx bird 
homes. Look for the name Hendryx 
on the bird homes you buy, for more 
than half a century it has been the 
stamp that has distinguished the 
best bird homes. They are priced 
from $2.00 to $150.00, stands from 
$2.50 to $25.00. 


To remind us that life 
is beautiful. 


In the Bird Store 


It was late afternoon of the day before Easter. 

“Dear me, dear me,” chirped the Littlest 
Bird, “I’ve practiced my Easter music over 
and over until I can take those high notes 
fine. I do hope that someone comes and 
takes me home with them, so I can have a 
good Easter morning audience.” 

“And I hope,” said the Wise Old Bird, 
“that whoever takes me will remember to 
get me one of those pretty new Hendryx 
bird homes in the lovely Easter colors. Even 
a bird sings better when he is proud of the 
house he is living in.”” 


REG. U.S PAT OFF 


NDRY 


Since 1869 


" BIRD 
CAGES 


Write to The Andrew B. Hendryx Co., New Haven, Conn., for a compli- 
mentary copy of the interesting booklet, “The Feathered Philosopher,”’ 
and what he taught about life, cheerfulness, human happiness and love. 
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What It Is. How It is Caused. 
And How to Overcome this 
Costly Evil of Home Heating 


MOKE is fuel—unburned and utterly 

wasted. The smoke that comes belch- 

ing forth from your chimney during 
each day of winter is as much an actual, 
tangible part of your coal pile as are the 
lumps of fuel themselves. 


Lack of oxygen in your furnace steals fuel 
dollars from you every minute that the 
furnace burns. It chokes and stifles thou- 
sands of heat units and whisks them up 
your chimney before they have a chance 
to burn and release their heat. 


A smoking lamp chimney is 
caused by insufficient air at 
the point of combustion— 
too much kerosene for the 
amount of air available. 


You can now completely eliminate this 
tremendously costly fuel waste by install- 
ing the furnace that burns its own smoke. 


Any garage man et tell 
you that black smoke from pels 
the exhaust pndieatess too 
rich a mixture’? — not 


enough air for the amount 
of gasoline injected by the 
carburetor. 


WARM AIR FURNACES 
A SUPER-SMOKELESS Furnace offers you the truly sensi- 
ble solution to the problem of low-cost, smoke-free home 
heating. By means of the famous patented air jet device, 
this most modern of furnaces burns practically every com- 
bustible particle of your fuel, getting full value from it 
and supplying clean, pure, healthful heat in abundance. 


In the SUPER-SMOKELESS Furnace you can burn the 
cheapest of soft coal—smokelessly! The fumes and gases 
that ordinarily go up the chimney are caught—and actu- 
ally burned—in a secondary combustion chamber before 
reaching the flue. Ina year’s time a SUPER-SMOKELESS 
will save you many dollars—and in addition give you the 
most satisfactory heating service you have ever enjoyed. 


A smoking rele: means 
a ‘‘choked’’ fire in the fur- 
nace. Complete combus- 
tion of smoke and gases is 
impossible without suffi- 
cient oxygen. 


Write for Complete 
Details 


Let us send you the SUPER- 
SMOKELESS Furnace Book, which 
tells the whole absorbing story of 
this wonderful furnace. Let us tell 
you the name of the nearest SUPER- 
SMOKELESS dealer and arrange for 
an actual firing demonstration. No 
obligation on your part. Write 
today for complete information. 


| UTICA HEATER CO. 


“Pioneers in Smokeless Combustion” 


UTICA, NEW YORK 


Makers, for 45 years, of SUPERIOR Fur- 
naces and other high-grade heating equip- 
| ment; Originators of the famous Utica 

Imperial SUPER-SMOKELESS Boilers 
| which are burning soft coal SMOKELESS- 
LY in thousands of apartments, residences, 
banks, schools, churches and commercial, 
industrial and public buildings through- 
out the country. 
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going to win the next set. I’ve spotted 
your hat in the stands. If you understand, 
take it off for a moment. I want you to 
go back to town with me in my sedan. If 
you'll do that, take it off twice. 
LAWRENCE MEAD. 


P.S. In the sedan, I’m going to ask you 
to marry me. 


Helen looked across the field. Though 
the champion and his retinue were cross- 
ing to the court, Lawrence Mead still stood 


= 
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by the entrance, watching. She took 
her hat. 

A lingering impulse of coqu : 
her pause for a moment bela she 
placed it and took it off again. 

Now she wanted to hide her face, _ 
looked down at her lap, where the not 
open. 

The postscript caught her eye, — 

“In the sedan, I’m going to ask yo 
marry me.’ 

A third time, she took off her hat. 


YS, BIRDS AND BEARS 


(Continued from Page 18) 


the Alaskan coast and islands are some- 
what restricted to a seasonal diet. Upon 
coming from the dens in the early spring 
they dig up the tender asparaguslike shoots 
of the skunk cabbage in the first patches 
that are freed of snow, perhaps a few other 
roots and sprouting plants. When the first 
grass appears they seek it eagerly and ap- 
parently lose their appetite for skunk cab- 
bage shoots. For two months I searched 
diligently for some evidence that bears ate 
the skunk cabbage after grass appears and 
failed to find a single instance of it, though 
on Kodiak, Chichagof and Baranof islands 
and the mainland I found many a patch of 
tender shoots that had been literally tram- 
pled flat by bears; but they eat tons of green 
grass. A dozen times I watched them graz- 
ing as eagerly as a cow might crop the first 
green blades when thrown out on pasture in 
the spring. For several months they live 
practically upon a straight grass diet, sup- 
plemented by mushrooms, strawberries, and 
so on, their meat ration consisting of ground 
squirrels, mice and other small creatures. 
Then, late in the summer, the salmon come 
in from the sea in untold millions, strug- 
gling up the fresh-water streams to spawn; 
and the bears resort to the fish creeks to 
feast upon them, subsisting on a fish diet 
throughout the two months or so of the 
salmon run. This over, the berries have 
ripened in unbelievable profusion—cran- 
berries, blueberries, elderberries, moss ber- 
ries and a host of others—and the bears 
quit the fish creeks and go on a berry spree. 
It seems that they have become gorged to 
repletion with fish, for once they quit the 
creeks for the berry patches they seldom 
return, even though the last of the salmon 
still afford an easy living. Late in the fall, 
on the Kenai Peninsula, I put in some forty 
days in the Lake Tustumena country at the 
head of the Kasilof River. The bears, both 
the blacks and the browns, had been fol- 
lowing the lake shore and the fish creeks by 
hundreds and were still so occupied. A few 
days later, as if at a given signal, they quit 
them. The salmon season was closed as far 
as bears were concerned. I camped alone 
for almost two weeks on a creek that was 
simply cluttered with fresh bear tracks, but 
the bears had gone. Not one crossed that 
creek within four miles of camp in two 
weeks. But I did see them out in the hills 
eating berries. 


A Bay,a Bear and Many Birds 


My stay in the islands was during the 
period of grass diet, so it was in the grass- 
grown edge of the tide flats that we sought 
for bears. We emerged from the forest at a 
point where the natives had constructed a 
bear lookout by the simple process of tak- 
ing shelter within the edge of a timbered 
point and cutting loopholes through the 
wall of brush that fringed it. A mile or 
more beyond this point we sat down and 
scanned the timber’s edge for bears. Fifty 
or more Canada geese fed close at hand, 
perhaps half of them in mated pairs. As 
dusk approached, these mated ones winged 
their clamorous way to their scattered nest- 
ing grounds high up on the timbered slopes 
of the hills. Just prior to dark a bear left 
the timber and moved into the grassy flat, 
crossing it in our direction. The wind was 
right and it would have been a simple mat- 
ter to bag him, but he was not of sufficient 


size to appeal to me, and Crouch alg 
cided to pass him up, so we returned { 
boat, leaving him unmolested. _ 
Anether day’s run brought us to the’ 
of Mud Bay, and we anchored behind a. 
spit that left us stranded at low tide, Di 
geese and shore birds repaired to the 
in great numbers. Not less than two. 
dred geese were using the flats of 
Bay. I was anxious to find and a 
graph the nest of a Canada goose, an 
marked down the sight of several pairs 
winged their way into the timber, the 
gaged in a diligent search. Swan al 
stepped on a nesting goose and late 
Crouch and me to the cleverly conce 
down-lined nest containing six huge 
It was within a few feet of a tiny po 
the timber. 


A Gentleman With Fixed Hab 


Bear signs were not abundant, alth 
perhaps half a dozen bears had been 
ing on the tide flats within the past 
weeks. I located one bear of fair size 
ded in the snow above the tree line. - 
were particularly abundant, in spite ¢ 
fact that the deer herds had suffer 
severe toll during the preceding winter 
found at least twenty winterkills o1 
various islands. I watched the deer thi 
my glasses as they came from the timl 
the early evenings, and on the second 
doe followed by twin fawns fed nea 
boat. They were tiny creatures of less 
the weight and dimensions of a j 
bit. The actions of another doe led 
believe that she had cached her fawn 
high mound covered with rank grass 
repaired to the spot and made a sear 
anxious mother watching me from a 
distance. Swan joined me, but after h 
hour we were about to give it up, 
Swan discovered the tiny spotted a 
curled up between his feet in the | 
After clearing away a bit of grass and 
tographing him, I lifted the infant fro 
retreat. He was eagerly friendly, ru 
his muzzle about my face, and Be 
him down once more he trotted alo 
hind us, quite willing to follow where 

Idaho Inlet, also on Chichagof I) 
was our next point of destination; + 
row steep-walled gorge that thrust 
fifteen miles or more into the hills. 
first night we saw a bear of a 
size high in the snow and hea 
bottom some miles up the river. V 
deavored to reach the spot, but sw 
alder thickets and a dense grow! 
troublesome devil’s-club were mix 
windfall jams of massive trunks, rent 
travel a slow and difficult process 
gave it up an hour before dark, 
covered less than half the distance. 
again on other occasions we saw 
fellow. This bear has a well-defin 
that he travels at intervals, stepp’ 
ways in the same prints until tl 
have been pressed six or eight 1 in 1 
the surface. On a subsequent visit 
Inlet, Swan and I were angling 4 
flat when the big bear appeared 
outside the alders at the spot. 
trail comes down from the height 
swayed along for some thirty | ze 
took to the brush once more. a 
denly confident that he was on ' 

(Continued on Page 213 
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rounds and would hold to his 
beat, in which case he would cross 
-yard opening from one point of 
so the next some three-quarters of a 
country. We headed for it with all 
haste. I handed my coat, hat and 
to Swan and held on; but running 
rank grass and oozing mud in hip 
a task for one whose muscles and 
in better shape than were mine at 
2, and I was soon worn down to a 
(k punctuated by short spurts of 


ning the fringe of alders along the 
where it broke from the timber, I 
through them and took to the water, 
on a shallow bar and following 
bend, still in the water to avoid 
vy brush, and finally thrust my 
ove the bank within easy range of 
1erossing. Just outside the alders, 
where I had expected him to emerge, 
bear with only its back visible 
ae grass. I raised my gun, but my 
ere still laboring from my recent 
's and I knew that it would be im- 
to shoot until they had steadied. 
twas grazing on the grass meadow, 
ta minute or two he moved onto a 
se of ground that threw his whole 


ntment, for he was of ordinary size 
ould not have given a thin dime for 


wondering how we had both mis- 
m for the big bear of Idaho Inlet, 
enly whirled and made for the 
desperate haste. This move was 
at mystifying, for I had the wind 
which is 90 per cent of the game in 
-bear. I stepped into the open, 
ipped flat in the grass as a belated 
urred to me—that this bear, even 
lighted at the exact spot where the 
“was expected to emerge, was a 
/ animal and that his stampede for 
d been occasioned by the approach 
f fellow immediately behind him. 
e proved correct. The old one 
1 to his regular beat, placing his 
it exactly in his former prints, and 
1 standing just within the shelter 
‘ush for a last survey before cross- 
n the sight of me strolling across 
ided route caused him to change 
‘ons. A bit of thoughtlessness had 
anice pelt. This bear was the larg- 
I those we saw during a month’s 
‘Southeastern Alaska. 


‘Port of Missing Men 


‘scovery of Alaska is credited to 
jout the first actual landing of the 
fan was effected by Chirikov on 
of Island, July 18, 1741, two days 
the date that Bering sent a boat 
wear Cape St. Elias. Bering left 
\ the Siberian coast, as commander 
0-vessel expedition, but became 
from Chirikov, in command of 
ind ship. Chirikov’s course took 
te south of Bering’s route, and on 


agof Island. The men landed and 
ired within the edge of the forest, 
emerge again. After waiting six 
heir return, Chirikov sent a second 
ore and its occupants disappeared 
‘tiously as had those that manned 
i Two big war canoes filled with 
‘s:ppeared on the following day, but 
r distance. The disappearance of 
0 boatloads of men has ever re- 
|, profound mystery. The Russians 
came in fair numbers to reap a 
vest of gold and furs from these 
Scovered shores, and for upward 
ed years, in constant contact 
natives of Chichagof Island, they 
ed to learn the fate of the first 
joarties. Not one ray of light was 
“hcoming on the subject, a unique 
(in the annals of the white man’s 
vith the natives. There are but 
Huses open: that the men, wearied 
Tutal discipline of the ship, were 


40 view, and I exclaimed testily in‘ 
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welcomed by friendly natives and elected 
to settle among them, and that the Indians, 
valuing them, forever refused to divulge the 
matter to subsequent Russian authorities; 
or that they were instantly and silently 
slain as the forest walls closed about them 
and the natives forever held their peace in 
the face of a century of inquiry. The history 
of Russian Alaska is fascinating in every 
detail, far more so than that of the sub- 
sequent gold rushes. 

Awaiting the cessation of a sizable blow, 
we ran across the strait to the mainland 
and into Glacier Bay. Live glaciers head 
the various arms of this body of water, 
discharging their frozen freight of ages past 
into the sea, and the bay was full of floating 
bergs. Some miles inside the mouth are 
two rocky isles, great rookeries for sea 
birds, and thousands sat upon their nests 
and peered at us, while other thousands 
wheeled overhead or clustered atop the 
near-by bergs. We ran into a sheltered 
nook for the night. Here the shore was lit- 
tered with the tracks of black bears, and 
though the grizzly and the big brown bears 
are also reputed to range here, we failed to 
find their tracks. I searched the upper 
heights with my glasses for goats, locating 
two well up on the mountain. The blow 
had come on again, which, coupled with a 
heavy tide, made navigation among the 
thousands of bergs a ticklish job, as the 
smallest of them, being eight-ninths under 
water, would crush the little gas boat were 
we torun foul of one. Then, too, if the wind 
should shift it would pile them into the 
little nook that sheltered us, so on the 
second day we made arun for the islands. 


From Gold Rush to Tourist Rush 


At a later date we crossed to the mouth 
of the long inlet known as the Lynn Canal 
and ascended it to Skagway, of gold-rush 
fame. Once the outfitting point for stam- 
peders bound for the Klondike, Skagway 
was a city of twenty thousand population, 
a place of great prosperity. Its finances, 
however, were dependent upon the pros- 
perity of the placer camps of the Yukon, and 
with the collapse of these after the riches 
had been panned, Skagway suffered with 
them and has now dwindled to a.town of a 
few hundred souls. Rows of business build- 
ings and hotels stand empty. The tourists 
that now flood into Southeastern Alaska by 
the thousands during the three summer 
months contribute a goodly amount of the 
town’s income today. 

Dyea, Skagway’s sister camp and rival 
outfitting point during the stampede days, 
is totally defunct. The marshal at Skag- 
way had just extracted the last citizen of 
Dyea and sent him to Juneau for moon- 
shining, a few days prior to our arrival. 

Returning seaward down the Lynn Canal 
we were caught in a rather nasty storm that 
pounded the boat lustily, churning our be- 
longings about, as well as ourselves, until 
we were in danger of being battered into a 
pulp. Swan turned and ran with the wind, 
seeking the mouth of a shelter that showed 
on his chart, but which he had never en- 
tered. He made out a slanting crease in the 
rocks, also the fact that a tide rip surged at 
its mouth, and made a run for it, calling to 
us to seize something and hold on. The rip 
and the surf pounded us until we emerged 
from the smother and shot into a narrow 
crevice that disappeared among the cliffs in 
a sharp curve. Barnacle-incrusted rocks 
rose on all sides and we could have tossed a 
stone to the walls on either hand. Then the 
passage opened out into a placid body of 
water a half mile across. Here we remained 
for two days till the wind abated. The rush 
of water through that narrow crack with 
each incoming or outgoing tide was terrific, 
which may be imagined when one considers 
that all the water that alternately fills and 
empties the half-mile basin must be sucked 
in or expelled through that slender orifice 
with each rise or recession of the tide. 

We wandered on, spending but little 
time in one place, sometimes stopping over- 
night in a placid bay, sometimes in a steep- 
walled slit in the rocks, occasionally running 
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W. T. Hooven, Jr. 


_ Secretary and General Sales Manager of The 

ooven Mercantile Company, one of the 

_ oldest wholesale grocery companies in the 

/ country. Through The Dictaphone Mr. 

7. Hooven keeps i in daily touch with his com- 
Z pany’s 9 branches and 50 salesmen. 
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Shorthand was a daily drag 


Now he finds it easy to keep in 
touch with his whole salesforce 


Read how W. T. Hooven, Jr., doubled his 
capacity—and you'll take advantage of 


| our coupon offer. 


IFTY salesmen on the road selling 

groceries. Nine wholesale ware- 
houses and district managers scattered 
over Northeastern Pennsylvania. Be- 
hind them, in the office of The Hooven 
Mercantile Co., Brooklyn, a man who 
keeps in daily touch with his whole 
salesforce. 


Each salesman’s daily report gets an 
immediate reply—some pointed 
criticism or helpful suggestion. 
Each knows that W. T. Hooven’s 
mind is on him, 
watching him. This 
everlasting watchful- 
ness of sales explains 
the reputation of the 
company for service. 
It explains the ex- 
traordinary success of 
“Black Label’ canned 
foods. 


But what explains 
the watchfulness? The 
Dictaphone! “I turn to it,’’ says Mr. 
Hooven, “as freely and frequently 
as if it were a telephone with the 


Secretary to Mr. 
phone saves me, 


Mata Beckmann 


“In the cime The Dicta- 
“I keep the 
salesmen informed on the daily price fluctuations, and 
cover other important executive duties."" 


Hooven. 
* says Miss Beckmann, 


right party waiting and listening. 
I get quicker action than is possible 
with shorthand. With shorthand, 
prompt thinking and acting are stifled. 
Ask any stenographer. 

“I don’t see how I ever got along 
with shorthand. I’ve practically 
doubled my output since the old in- 
efficient notebooks were thrown out 
of our business.”’ 

Yet he has actually lightened the 
burden for his secretary, Miss Mata 
Beckmann! ‘‘With 
The Dictaphone I 
never have to work 
overtime any more, 
or leave something 
to be done next 
morning,’’ says Miss 
Beckmann. ‘‘The 
machine is so accu- 
fateh. tOOw tat. no 
longer worry over 
possible mistakes in 
price quotation 
Or quantities, Saving 
so much time and 
nervous energy, I’ve had a chance 
to develop the executive possibilities 
of my job.”’ 


DICTATE to THE DICTAPAUNE 


and double your ability to get things done 


What's Wrong 
With Shorthand ? 


Secretaries say:— 
“He talks so fast, I'll be get- 
ting writer's Cramp soon.” 


*‘No one else can read my 
notes.” 


“I'm nothing but a bell hop.” 
“Yes, Ido mind staying late.”” 


“Those awful waits while he 


chats over the ‘phone,”’ gation. 


That s enough! I'll show him 
this trial offer right now. 


Salasientantentintestentantentenietetetatadeaenentend 


Iam a Secretary O 


O Please notify your nearest office to lend me a New Model to 
to try. I understand that this loan involves no expense or obli- 


For Canadian inquiries address, Dictaphone Sales Corp., Ltd., 33 Melinda St., Toronto, Canada. 
World wide organization—London, Paris, Brussels, Sydney, Shanghai, etc. 


r—-—--—| MAIL WITH YOUR LETTERHEAD }---; 


Dictaphone Sales Corp., 154 Nassau St., New York City 


CI want to read what leading executives or secretaries say 
about increasing their ability with The Dictaphone. 
FREE copy of your booklet, ° 


Mail me 
“What's Wrong With Shorthand?" 
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LATHER or MOLLE 


Lather—A froth made by moistened soap 
Cream—A soft, unctuous cosmetic 


And MOLLE is a real cream; a soothing, cooling 
healing cream of the highest cosmetic merit. 


MOLLE does not lather. MOLLE does not require 
a brush. Just lightly rub it over the face with the 
finger tips, then shave it off with the favorite razor. 


You will enthuse at the velvety smoothness of the 
shave it gives and the glorious after-feel of face 
comfort it leaves. 


Get a tube of MOLLE at the nearest Drug store 
(50c); read the directions carefully; use it accord- 
ingly, and learn what real shaving ease and com- 


If you wish to try it before you buy it, we will 
send you a six shave tube free. 


PRYDE-WYNN COMPANY 


NEW BRIGHTON, PA. 


°@-6-0-8 ; 
OOOO) for Easy Shaving 
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Write for this free 
“Y and E”’ Efficiency 
Desk Book 


STEEL & Woop 
OFFICE SYSTEMS & SUPPLIES 


IPMENT | 
FILES~STEEL : 
~BANK & LIBRARY EQUIPMENT __ 


YAWMAN wo FRBE Mrc.@. 


You can open 


this drawer 
with a thread 


IE a thread to the handle of a loaded 

drawer of your desk. Try to open it 
without breaking the thread! You can do 
it with a “Y and E”’ Efficiency Desk, be- 
cause the drawers coast on real roller 
bearings. Just this one feature makes this 
desk worth owning—but there are many 
other advantages. Individual models for 
executives, stenographers, salesmen, etc. 


See the desk at any ‘‘Y and E”’ store, or 
write for our free Desk Book. Yawman 
and Erbe Mfg. Co., 332 Jay St., Rochester, 
N. Y. In Canada: The Office Specialty 
Mfg. Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. 


SHELVING-DESKS~SAFES _ 
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all night when wind and tide were favor- 
able. At the head of a long inlet that pene- 
trated to a depth of perhaps twenty miles 
into Baranof Island we found a half dozen 
hair seals. 

A tongue of grassy tide flat reached back 
for three-quarters of a mile into the timber, 
and I discerned a large dark object at its 
tip. It proved to be a bear second only to 
the one of Idaho Inlet in size. It was nearly 
ten o’clock and growing dark rapidly, but 
I decided to try to reach the spot while 
there was yet sufficient light to shoot, so 
Swan rowed me ashore in the skiff, this 
part of the journey consuming twenty min- 
utes. Hastening up the flat and holding to 
the edge of the timber, scanning every low 
swale or tide wash, I reached the tip of the 
opening where the bear had last appeared. 
This patch was covered with a rank stand of 
ferns, cow parsnips and other plants that 
came to my armpits and it was certain 
that if the bear had not departed he must 
be in this tangle. 
could not focus my sights on anything at a 
greater distance than fifty yards, so I 
turned down the peep in order that I might 
shoot by lining down the barrel. The bear 
had been trampling about in this growth, 
and several weeds, bent but not broken by 
his passage, flipped erect just ahead of me. 
I was momentarily expecting his head to 
appear within a few feet, and it may be 
that I was keyed to a greater tension than 
I suspected, for when I almost stepped on a 
duck and it rose from beneath my feet with 
a loud hoarse quack, threshing the weeds 
with its wings, it so startled me that I al- 
most turned a back flip. There was the rush 
of a heavy body through the rank growth 
to the left, and I sprinted round a copse of 
elderberry bushes in the direction of the 
commotion just too late. The bear had 
made the shelter of the forest and my score 
was chalked up with another might have 
been. 

This was the last bear sighted in South- 
eastern Alaska, but there was something of 
interest around us at all times. We were 
never out of sight of porpoises, and whales 
were daily visitors. Thousands of birds 
fished near us, and the notes of concealed 
songsters sounded from behind the wall of 
the forest. Water birds, from the tiny sea 
quail or marbled murrelets to the giant 
loons and gray geese, land birds ranging 
from the darting humming birds to the 
stately bald eagle. Deer we saw daily in 
numbers. On one occasion a big buck swam 
an inlet ahead of us and an hour later I 
counted fifteen head on a tide flat. And 
always there was change and variety to 
delight the eye, magnificent waterfalls 
tumbling from great heights to the sea, the 
forests of giant spruce and just above them 
the snow fields that still held the peaks in 
the grip of winter. One could, in fact, pass 
from riotous summer to winter in the span 
of an hour’s climb from the sea;_ glaciers 
or hot springs according to one’s prefer- 
ence; an occasional native canoe sliding 
round a point, the occupant trolling for 
king salmon. The streams of these islands 
as well as those of the mainland are simply 
swarming with trout. 


A Tourist Paradise 


It was a fascinating sort of existence and 
I deferred the date of our return from day 
to day, until the trip, planned for not over 
a week’s duration at the outside, length- 
ened into a month, and even then I was 
loath to put back into Juneau. 

So far as could be determined, there was 
but one other party of outsiders gas-boating 
through this particular region during the 
spring and early summer. In a way this 
was not surprising, as the other ten thou- 
sand tourists who might have been enjoy- 
ing themselves there in a similar manner 
did not know of the country or of its possi- 
bilities. The region that gets the big bulk 
of the tourist trade is the region that sells 
itself and its possibilities to the public. 
This has not been donein the case of Alaska; 
yet during every month that I stayed there 
and with every new spot that I visited, the 


It was so dark that I° 


March 


tourist possibilities of the country bec 
increasingly evident. y 
The handling of tourists has ceased { 
viewed as an incidental sideline, but ; 
now be regarded as a business of vast f 
cial dimensions. Individuals, commun 
and even whole states have waged orgar 
campaigns in their bids for tourist pat 
age. Aside from the two outstanding ¢ 
those of California and Florida, thers 
other states, notably Colorado and Mj 
sota, where the annual expenditure 
tourists exceed the one-hundred-mi] 
dollar mark; and in still other states { 
are scores of localities that have attair 
very substantial prosperity through th 
creasing patronage of the tourist. 
The American public is a wealthy, 
less, traveling body and it is ever gee 
new places of interest. National y 
have proved such potent magnets fo 
attraction of tourist gold to their respe 
vicinities that now every community y 
has in its neighborhood a respectable m 
tain, a stretch of virgin forest, a limes 
cave, or what not, is urging that it bi 
aside as a park; and this not through 
sudden access of sentiment toward its: 
ervation, but through the knowledge t] 
will produce far better returns in to 
dollars in a preserved state than by 
utmost exploitation of its other comme 
possibilities. There is a veritable delu 
such proposals. Our national forests 
visited by so many millions of people 
the Forest Service has created a re 
tional branch to handle matters. In; 
tion to this swarm of vacationists thi 
an army of some fifteen million that’ 
afield annually with rod and gun, 


| 
Thawing Out Alaska — 


Alaska, with more to offer the tour! 
the sportsman, scenically or in fishir 
hunting, than any half dozen states 
bined, should certainly come in foi 
share of this tremendous tourist busi 
But first she must sell herself to the 4 
ican public. To sell herself she need 
present a true picture of the country 
should be made plain to the sportsmer! 
have indulged in either spring bear | 
or fall hunting trips in our Western n| 
tains that they will encounter almost 
tical climatic conditions on either spri 
fall hunts in Alaska. The potential sui 
tourist should be apprised of the fact 
the summer climate of the coastal reg} 
Alaska clear to the Aleutians is comp 
to that of Seattle, while that of in 
Alaska is quite similar to the sui 
months in the mountains of Mon) 
Wyoming, Colorado and the high Sie: 
California. When the widespread 1) 
that Alaska is a year-round frozen pu! 
is dispelled and the American public | 
that in summer it is a rich warm layel 
topped off with an attractive white ici| 
the heights, then tourists will invade 
flocks. | 

Having digressed from bears to to! 
I will now revert from tourists to § 
which, from the viewpoint of most hu 
myself included, form possibly the 
interesting group of American big: 
animals. ° a 

The black bear has many subspecie 
a wide range of color variations. The 
common of these is the brown phase, 
ing from deep chocolate to a light 
color, occurring in the same litters 
black cubs. These color phases occur} 
dantly in various parts of Alaska. Ju 
fore reaching Alaskan waters, on an | 
off the coast of British Columbia, tl) 
the Kermode bear, found nowhere ¢ 
the world, a small white animal that § 
never to attain a size larger than thé 
two-year-old black bear. It is probabl 
this animal, too, is an offshoot of thet 
but it differs from a mere case of fre 
albinism in that it seems to be a col 
tion, possibly developed by isola 
apparently does not occur in mu 
with black cubs. Farther along th 
coast, in the Yakutat region, there! 

(Continued on Page 217, 


Continued from Page 214) 

ase of the black bear, known as the 
eier bear. This animal occurs in 
th black cubs. There is consider- 
sunderstanding about the blue gla- 
r. Many roan, slate, bluish or even 
-colored grizzly hides are pro- 
to be the pelts of the blue glacier 
‘his is an error. A grizzly of any 
atsoever cannot be classified as a 
cier bear with any more authen- 
jan a peculiar shade of black bear 
termed a grizzly, or a light-colored 
ye classified as a polar bear. 

‘the Kermode and the blue glacier 
2new to science within the past two 


tizzly, too, has numerous subspecies 
olor-phase variation ranging from 
jlack to very light cream color, and 
s the home of many of these. 

ig brown bear of Alaska, however, 
ing of them all. Hides have been 
at will square twelve feet, and it is 
hat some of the larger specimens 
ed fifteen hundred poundsin weight. 
iant creatures seem almost a sur- 
prehistoric times. There are sey- 
species of the Alaskan browns, and 


m is frequently made in various’ 


; throughout their range that the 
’ that particular vicinity are as 
any in the world. These assertions, 
10 doubt believed by those respon- 
their origin, are erroneous. There 
ecasional exceptionally large speci- 
cen in various localities throughout 
ditat, such as the great bear killed 
or Chase, of Cordova, but the true 
3 of the breed are the two sub- 
hat inhabit Western Alaska. Their 
ludes the Kodiak-Afognak Islands, 
‘Island, the entire Alaska Penin- 
jl extends some distance along the 
‘shores of Cook’s Inlet. The sub- 
‘f the Alaskan brown bear inhabit- 
region averages far larger than any 
ithe world. 


nparatively Safe Friends 


‘isa much-maligned citizen. There 
judice against bears, occasioned 
y tales of fabled ferocity that is not 
characteristic of the tribe. In- 
fof unprovoked attacks upon hu- 
je extremely rare. An infuriated 
{ bear occasionally turns upon his 
wand kills him. Still, I doubt if 
\records will show that an average 
han one man a year has been killed 
‘in the territory in the past decade. 
ing that there is one man killed in 
lion out of Alaska’s population of 
lusand, and comparing it with the 
i toll of eleven thousand in the 
ics with its one hundred and ten 
| ea the equation will work out 
/’ inoffensive citizen of the latter 
jive chances of being murdered 
iy one chance of an Alaskan’s 
jissacred by a bear. One might go 
|nitely into statistics of deaths by 
)ile accidents, and so on, and arrive 
(aelusion that, taking it all round on 
‘ita basis, every citizen of the 
j tates is facing perhaps twenty-odd 
‘of meeting a violent end in the 
tine of affairs to every one chance 
‘Alaskan will be slaughtered by a 
ag bear. Taken by and large, the 
$s pretty decent sort of citizen, and 
‘the prejudice against him is based 
(sound logic. Nevertheless, it has 
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operated to prevent any adequate protec- 
tion of the big brown bears of Alaska. A 
number of men frankly stated that bears 
should be shot down on sight. Hunters who 
would not be guilty of slaying fawns or the 
young of other animals unless through ur- 
gent necessity for meat, will kill cub bears 
for which they have no use whatever, con- 
gratulating themselves that they are rid- 
ding the world of a dangerous beast. The 
bears resort to the fish creeks in the summer 
months and become easy prey, many being 
shot down at a time when their pelts are 
quite worthless. 


Alaska’s Unique Spot 


The members of the Alaska Game Com- 
mission are anxious to remedy this condi- 
tion, and the majority of the more farsighted 
guides deplore the present state of affairs. 
I would like to lay before the people of 
Alaska a plea for some adequate protection 
for the big brown bear; not a radical pro- 
gram in any sense, perhaps not even a terri- 
tory-wide program, but merely a sufficient 
alteration from present conditions to assure 
the preservation of the giant bears of West- 
ern Alaska. The very nature of the barren, 
semiopen country in which they range 
makes hunting them not too difficult a 
matter and is not sufficient of a handicap in 
itself. It requires a goodly span of years to 
produce a bear that weighs almost a ton 
and whose hide will square twelve feet. 
These big fellows will become extremely 
rare, if not entirely extinct, if the summer 
killing of bears and the indiscriminate 
slaughter of cubs is permitted to continue. 
The two summer months of July and Au- 
gust should be closed on Kodiak and the 
Alaska Peninsula. That much protection, 
at least, should be accorded the great bears 
of Western Alaska. 

To revert once more from bears to tour- 
ists, or perhaps to merge the two topics, the 
bears of Western Alaska attract a fair num- 
ber of hunters annually, a condition that is 
destined to increase, in the natural course 
of events, for just so long as there remains a 
sufficient number of bears to make such an 
expensive trip attractive to hunters. In 
this connection there is one extremely im- 
portant point to consider. There is no spe- 
cial premium on moose, caribou, sheep, 
goats, deer or even on black bears and 
grizzlies. They range over vast areas and a 
hunter can as well seek them one place as 
another, or at least he can take his choice of 
a hundred different localities in which to 
stage a hunt for them. But there is only 
one small area on this rollicking planet 
where he can hope to bag the monster 
brown bear. That means something! It 
means that every one of the increasing 
array of big-game hunters in America cher- 
ishes a hope that some day he may be able 
to set forth and bag a big brown bear as the 
supreme trophy; it means that there is only 
one comparatively small region on earth 
where this ambition can be gratified. Con- 
sider, then, that the average hunter will 
spend on his trip four times the amount ex- 
pended in the territory by the average sum- 
mer tourist to Alaska. Taking it all round, 
it is inevitable that within a very few years, 
provided the giant brown bears of Kodiak 
and the peninsula are retained in sufficient 
numbers, they will constitute a very real 
commercial asset of no mean proportions 
for Western Alaska. 


Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series of 
articles by Mr. Evarts. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 
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Sound Teeth 
can be kept sound 


DECAY GERMS lose their power 
when you use this dental cream. Read how 


it helps your dentist prevent decay. 


By IRA DAVIS JOEL, B.S., M.S. 


UPPOSE on your next visit to your 

dentist, he should say to you: ‘‘ Your 
teeth and gums are in unusually good 
condition. I find no cavities, and your 
gums seem firm and healthy.” 

It is very satisfying to hear your den- 
tist say this, as thousands of Kolynos 
users know. Kolynos keeps sound teeth 
sound. It prevents, as much as any den- 
tifrice can prevent, more cavities from 
forming in teeth already ravaged. It is a 
germ-killing dentifrice and thus strikes at 
the cause of tooth decay. Scientists now 
think they have discovered the specific 
germ that causes the 
breaking down of 
tooth enamel, a 
germ which Kolynos 
kills and washes 
from your mouth. 
You cannot see or 
feel the germs, but 
you know that most 
of them are gone, 
for two reasons: 
First, the improve- 
ment which your 
dentist sees in your 
teeth and gums; and 
secondly, the re- 
freshing sensation. 
Thousands write and say, “What I 
noticed at once was how clean Kolynos 
made my mouth feel!” 


WHY your mouth feels clean 


Your mouth feels so clean because it 7s 
clean. In the first place, the film on your 
teeth is gone—gone, it seems, as com- 
pletely as if it had never been there. In 
the second place, and what is of prime 
importance, most of the dangerous acid- 
forming germs, the germs that breed in 
the film, that ferment the particles of 
food, that produce the acid so deadly to 
enamel—most of these are killed and 
washed away. What mere rinsing with 
water would not do, Kolynos has done. 
What could not be accomplished by 
brush and water has been accomplished 
by brush and Kolynos. 


Germs must be killed 


Some people think that the mere twice-a- 
day removal of the coating is enough. 
They think that this is sufficient cleans- 
ing to protect their teeth from decay. 
The film is gone—yes; but the main 
cause of tooth decay remains. The germs, 
while no longer on the teeth, are still very 
much alive and still in the mouth. The 
film immediately begins to form again 
and the germs once more begin their acid 
attack upon the enamel. 


What a dental society says— 


The American Academy of Periodontol- 
ogy makes this statement: “‘A milligram 
is the smallest weight used on the finest 
scales. A piece of ordinary paper one- 
eighth inch square weighs a milligram. 
One milligram of the soft deposit scraped 
from the teeth of a person who keeps his 
mouth very clean will contain about 
6,000,000 bacteria. When the teeth are 


Teeth that seem sound to you may look 
like this to your dentist 


allowed to get dirty and the bacteria can 
multiply undisturbed, this number rises 
until a milligram of deposit may contain 
600,000,000 or more bacteria.” 


Kolynos kills germs 


Eminent scientists of several countries 
have studied Kolynos. They have de- 
scribed their findings in scientific papers. 
If you care to examine these papers, we 
shall be only too glad to send copies to 
you. The scientists report that Kolynos 
kills germs in the mouth—as many as 
80 to 90 per cent of 
all that are there. 
Hours pass before 
there are again 
enough to be dan- 
gerous to your 
teeth. 


Dentists agree 


You have read our 
claims for Kolynos. 
Perhaps you think 
we are too enthu- 
siastic. But do den- 
tists and physicians 
think so? We have 
in our files at New Haven cards or letters 
written by 51,000 dentists and 89.000 
physicians asking us for samples of Koly- 
nos to distribute to their patients. They 
recommend Kolynos. They know the for- 
mula. Surely no dentist or physician would 
even suggest a dentifrice to his patients 
unless he were convinced of its merit. 


Begin at our expense 


The quickest way to get the protection 
Kolynos gives your teeth is to buy a 
tube at your druggist’s next time you go 
out. But—we are willing to have you 
prove our claims at our expense, prove 
them to the fullest possible extent. We 
want you to see for yourself the result 
of killing germs. Then you will say, just 
as thousands of others have said, ““How 
clean my mouth feels!” 


Enough Kolynos to brush 


Free your teeth 22 times, Y 


inch to the brushing. 


f KOLYNOS .) 


DENTAL 
CREAM 4 


\ 
Xs 


The Kolynos Company, Dept. 1-FF2, 
New Haven, Conn. 
Send sample to: 


Name's. scio.s/ faerie enteric aieS sais nie eo snes ones 


To residents of Canada. Address The Kolynos Company, 
P.O. Box 1321, Montreal 
Kolynos mayafacturin laburatories are located at New Haven, 
U.S. A.; London, England; and Montreal, Can. 
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Good ‘Eats’ Wherever You Go/ 


HENEVER your're picnicking, touring or camping 

you want tasty food—plenty of it—quick and 

often. The Coleman Camp Stove delivers your 
order in double-quick time in the style you like—no 
matter where you happen to be. If you’re tired of 
fried foods, bake and roast in the Coleman Built-in 
Oven. How about a pan of fluffy biscuits or muffins, 
or a juicy roast of beef? Easy to have with this 
miniature kitchen range. Ask Your Dealer, or write 
for descriptive literature. Address Camping Dept. P-47. 


Factory d . : 
THE COLEMAN LAMP CO. Genera! Ofices: Wichita, Kans. 
Branches: Philadelphia,Chicago,Los Angeles. Canadian Factory: Toronto,Ont. 
(CS47) © C.L. Co. 1926 


“Keep ») 
Young” 


pict 


The Coleman is All Built-in. Folds up ; =, 
‘like a suitcases Two Feature Models: { 
ColemanNo.?, All Built-in DeLuxe Model, + 
U.S. Price $12.50; Coleman No. 9, with- 
out oven attachment, U. S. Price $9. 00. 


What Did He Do 
To Make So Much Extra Money? 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
308 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


ve 


Extra Money is what I’m looking for. Please tell me—of course without obli- 
gation—how it can be mine. : 


Nam 


Stree 


State. 


He First Sent Us a 
Coupon Like This 


ya then, in spite of the fact that he 
was employed by a large company, Mr. 
Noah A. Weiner of Connecticut quickly 
started on a profitable career as our local 
That was fourteen years 


representative. 
ago. Nearly every month since he has 
earned Curtis subscription profits; in one 
day not long ago an even $12.00! 


Now, how about you? Surely you can spare 
an hour now and then, to follow the simple 


directions we will give you. You need no 
experience, no capital—only the willingness 
to TRY. Above is a coupon—mail it today. 


Profits From the Start 


PHOTO, BY RAU STUDIOS, PHILADELPHIA ‘ be 
A Fountain in Vialrmoane Park, Philadetphia ’ 


Are Children People? 


OY autos, velocipedes, 
Scooters and such 
Are things that the little folks 
Like very much. 
But when little folk land 
Is so frankly equestrian, 
On our sidewalks it’s fatal 
To be a pedestrian. 
At your failure to hear 
An emphatic toot-toot! or 
The squeal or the hoot, or 
The grunt of a scooter, 
You dodge your young daughter, 
Are hit by her brother, 
Upset by a neighboring 
Child, and another. 
Oh, here in our suburb 
There’s not any question 
Of the peril that lies 
In the traffic congestion! 
—Mary Carolyn Davies. 


I Will Go Home 


WILL go home to the old house, 
Where the dark cedars fill 


The night with their incessant sighing, 


And under the hill 


The thread of the creek murmurs nightly 


Its musical song; 


And the bluebird is circling and singing 


All the day long. 


I have done with contending and clamor, 


With the fury of words. 


I shall hear but the troubadour lilting 


Of brown, happy birds. 


Never again will I weary, 


Or long for the sound 


Of the world’s multitudinous voices 
In the silence profound. 


I shall dream no old dreams, lest the wai 
Be pierced with regret; te 

I shall pray, in the new wisdom grante 
To forgive and forget. | 

Of the cup that is bitter with yearning 
I have long had my fill; 

Now peace be my part in the old a 
Under the hill. | 


—Mary Lanier Magrude 
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Recognition | 


H, ONCE the world was wide to me, 
once the years were long, | 
Where dream and day they fled away 
laughter and with song; | 
And once when April walked the wor. 
unguessed, unwarned, unknown, 
My love and I met face to face, and wa 
no more alone. 
No words had we of doubt or fear, no tho 
. of loss or wrong, 
But, “Oh, my dear, and is it you? W 
have you been so long?” | 


a 


Last night I climbed a star way high, be; 
the outmost sun, 

Where friend and foe we lost below, | 
gather one by one; 

I know not if the wall were high, mor mai 
the way I trod, 

Or if the street might lead my feet befor 
throne of God; 

I only know who met me there and drei 
from the throng— 

And, “Oh, my dear, and is it you? W: 
have you been so long?” 


—Eugene Manlove Rhod. 
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; I found a mistake—since to find 
to kill it—with pleasure; that gave 
sense of increased learning, of im- 
sent; but I had no talent for listen- 
the generalizations of bright and 
lious minds. I might, reprehensible 
honest, thank such an individual for 
ntion, the trouble he had taken with 
‘it I wouldn’t be quite able to locate 
‘that unlocked my cigars, what was 
bottle would stay there. And yet, 
nature was so perverse, the chance 
at, with opportunity, charmed by 
etration, my wisdom, I’d have told 
1 everything he didn’t give a damn 
} The moment for the critical dis- 
of books and moving pictures, of 
ls and surgical operations, was be- 
‘ey were entered upon; then they 
je accepted with frankness and grati- 
id grace. 
‘morning after I had seen Raymond 
'’s picture I met him in the ante- 
') Jesse’s office, a man obviously with 
it mind, an amusing personality and 
any voice at all. He spoke in a 
‘land hoarse whisper, and, in that 
/s response to what I said sounded 
incredulous. His picture had been 
lendid entertainment that I said a 
jeal and, reaching compound sen- 
Jinvolved special terms of praise; he 
‘0 look a little bewildered. Well, 
‘ine, he articulated, faint and harsh. 
ad you liked it. I could see that, for 
/ment, he was regarding himself in a 
:d more solemn light than custom- 
‘ind when, diffidently, he had gone, 
| that he had already forgotten my 
:. There had been two attitudes, 
jabularies, for me to undertake, and 
‘bd to me that I had chosen the least 
jole and most pretentious, resound- 
(ns more appropriate to dead mas- 


{ 


‘wuld have been better to have used 
-z and colloquial phrase, to have 
| Griffith that his stuff could not 
een done more smoothly, to con- 
ite him on his gag man, and assert— 
pparently meaningless expression 
understood in that industry—that 
burn them up. 


Henry King’s Success 


ike to Henry King about him, at 
“my rooms, and Henry told me 
of Griffith’s changing and diffi- 
ess. It was necessarily charac- 
moving pictures that practically 
n them had begun in that career; 
rs and actresses had mostly come 
he stage. Henry had been on the 
i vaudeville, I think; he’d told me 
days and harder nights, of small 
| always paid; and I looked at him, 
he table of a private breakfast room 
mbassador Hotel in Los Angeles, 
est. He was wearing most care- 
ray flannels, and a very special 
tie; he was still young, tall and 
d, and at that time one of the 
| essful men in the United States— 
ul in a very tangible way, in the 
above all others which he would 
sen; he had just completed what 
versally recognized as one of the 
moving pictures yet produced. 
result of his proved ability, he was 
great deal of money. 

d see the reason for all this very 
'—Henry had an unusual store of 
»energy. Whatever else he might 
at was valid, undeniable; he had 
ity of incredible labor that distin- 
creative occupations. And because 
ich his interest in life, in his future, 
ceen as possible. Faced by the good 


‘‘ol’able David, his first successful 
‘and mine, automobiles, the past, 
3e, Florence in Italy, a late annoying 
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SHAPES IN LIGHT 


(Continued from Page 31) 


experience with a picture ruined in the cut- 
ting room, censors, Kentucky, his youth, 
his pleasure at being with me again 

Very well, Henry, I interrupted him, but 
what about the picture before us, the Ro- 
meo and Juliet of the South? He explained 
how Lillian Gish, while they had been en- 
gaged in Romola, had drawn his attention 
to the parallel between the situation in his 
mind and Shakspere’s tragedy of young 
love. There is one man in the United 
States, Henry had gone on; and, out of a 
belief that nothing had yet occurred to rob 
her of, Lillian mentioned me. You can 
write this story, Joe, Henry reasserted posi- 
tively; and then he proceeded to unfold 
what, in that connection, he had already 
evolved. There can be a tree, a sapling or a 
vine, leading up to the girl’s window, do you 
see? The boy could be on the ground there, 
and climb up. Romeo, Henry recited 
briefly, Romeo. 


A Picture’s Inception 


A great deal, I thought, had already been 
provided by Henry and William Shak- 
spere, and I began to reéxamine my atti- 
tude toward that. Again I realized that I 
could never write a book, a sentence, from 
such a premise; but a moving picture— 
there such a classic suggestion might be 
both legitimate and happy to do. Not, 
however, obviously. It must be a feud of 
long standing, I explained, but quiet at the 
beginning of our story, the trouble must 
start with the story. Henry agreed, and 
called my attention to the fact that it would 
be very irregular, in the Virginia or Ken- 
tucky Mountains, for the members of one 
family to trespass into the region of the 
other. We can begin with a dance, he cried, 
a dance in the woods; the boy with a friend 
or two will go to it; the girl, in the opposed 
faction, would be there. That was all very 
possible; my mind began to employ itself 
with the beginning, and Henry, having 
ruined one cigar, took another. 

Something quite different came to him, 
and he told me about it at once; a second 
episode, a memory, recurred to him, and he 
explained that. Henry then added that, 
since it was so difficult to work in Holly- 
wood, we’d take his car and drive to a 
beach he knew of where there would be no 
interruptions and the mud baths were 
superlative. We’ll take boxing gloves, he 
went on, and have some exercise. I replied 
that, where I was concerned, he could oc- 
cupy all the mud baths. And, Henry, two 
boxing gloves will be enough. I won’t need 
any. I had no intention of being pounded 
by relatively hard wads of leather at the 
ends of his long arms in the interest of his 
health. He went easily on to still another 
topic, and this one I brought myself to ig- 
nore. 

A fight will develop at the dance, I pro- 
ceeded, and with that the feud must begin. 
I’d like to have one of the boy’s friends 
killed at once. Henry, who had been born 
in Virginia, described the locality and 
habits of the scenes of his childhood. We’ll 
have a molasses boiling, he exclaimed; 
there was one in your book Mountain 
Blood. It was maple sirup, I informed him; 
but in the locality he was familiar with mo- 
lasses and not sugar-maple sap was boiled 
all night, a social event, in kettles outside. 
It wasn’t, however, the mountains he was 
describing, and I dragged him up from well- 
remembered scenes into a higher and more 
barren land. 

We had been talking for six hours. 
Henry had to see-some rushes at the United 
Studios, where Samuel Goldwyn was situ- 
ated, and he reluctantly rose. You can 
write exactly the story we need, he repeated 
generously; and I replied by saying that, 
until I had at least an outline, I wouldn’t 
bother Miss Marion further. For the pres- 
ent our work together was at anend. His 
hand, as he left, was strong and warm and 
direct; a Virginian, he moved deliberately, 
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An Unqualified Endorsement 


For over fifty years ‘‘ Phillips Milk of Magnesia’’ has had the unqualified 
endorsement of physicians and dentists. 


“Phillips Milk of Magnesia”’ is markedly efficient as an Antacid, Laxative, 


and Corrective. 


HILLIPS Milk 


of Magnesia 
Prepared only by 


THE CHARLES H. PHILLIPS CHEMICAL Co., NEW YORK AND LONDON 


SIMONDS 


HACK SAW BLADES 


Always insist upon genuine 
“Phillips,” the original Milk of 
Magnesia. 


Each bottle contains tested 
and proved directions; also 
authoritative list of uses. 


TOUGHENED 
BY TEMPERING 
AND TUNGSTEN 


IMONDS’ own make of Hack Saw blade steel 

contains a high percentage of tungsten, 
which gives the blades greater wearability. 

Hard Edge Non-breaking Blades are made 
for hand use. All Hard ‘Blades are for both 
hand and power machine use. 

Back of every Simonds cutting tool is the 
experience of a near century in the manufacture 
of tempered steel cutting edges. Let the name 
“SIMONDS"” be your constant guide to cutting 
tool quality. 


SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL COMPANY 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 
“The Saw Makers” Established 1832 
Branch Stores and Service Shops in Principal Cities 


There is a Simonds Hack Saw 

Blade for every hack saw purpose. 
Write for your FREE copy of Hack- 
saw-ology—the book about hack sawing, 
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Why not get away from the crowds on shore? 


- you want to get away from hot, 
Se crowded places this summer 

.if you want to free noel from 
social and business worries . . try 
motor cruising. 


With an Elco Motor Boat you can 
cruise over cool blue waters—far away 
from crowds, telephones and business 
cares. And you’ll enjoy it as you have 
never enjoyed a sport before. 


fort and privacy. You can do as you 
please, go where you please and for- 
get that the rest of the world exists. 


And the best of it all is the fact that 
you can share your pleasures with 
your family and your friends. 


We can furnish you with an Elco 
Cruiser —a real home afloat at a price 
surprisingly low; on terms if desired. 
Write for Catalog SP and for the 
interesting booklet entitled, ‘Motor 
Cruising—a glorious adventure.” 


You can sleep on board your boat, 
cook on board, eat on board in com- 
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The Elco Works, Bayonne, N. J. 
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Los Angeles Distributor 
HOWARD 
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6157 Hollywood Blvd. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Miami Distributor 
CLEMENT AMORY 
118 North Bay Shore Drive 
Miami Beach, Fla. 


SO Cant Stand 
the Gaff of an 
(3 four Day! 


How do your feet feel at about 3 o’clock? 
Puffy? Burning? Intolerably painful? Do 
they make you feel wretched all through so 
that you can scarcely wait for quitting time? 


Q 


Don’t expect your feet to stand the gaff of 
an 8-hour day if you weaken them in tight, 
bone-cramping shoes. Wearing flexible-arch, 
muscle-building GROUND GRIPPERS will 
give you comfortable, springy feet. They 
bolster your arches, stimulate your circula- 
tion and give you happy, buoyant health. A 
thousand times ‘‘ Yes!’—-GROUND GRIP- 
PERS are the sensible shoe for you. Their 
corrective features are concealed under the 
most refined styles of the day. 


If a Ground Gripper Store is not conven- 
iently accessible, write to the factory direct. 


GROUND GRIPPER SHOE CO., INC. 
90 Linden Park St. Boston, Mass. 


Before it slips your mind, send for a free copy of our book “What 
You Should Know About Your Feet.”’ 


(,round (;ripper 


S H O ES The Most Comfortable 


Shoe In The World 
Jor Men Women and Children 
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but the line, the angle of his body, was 
charged with determination; a young man 
who had forced himself from the dreariness 
of small provincial theaters and pinched 
circumstances into the first rank of moving- 
picture directors. 

His vitality—Henry had a-simpler and 
better quality than talent—had carried him 
a great distance; but it remained to be seen 
how much further he would go, for, against 
what I had said about the primitive charac- 
ter of moving pictures, it began to be evi- 
dent that a new and more interesting 
school of directors must be developed. The 
stories could not be fundamentally 
changed, the best would always be uncom- 
plicated, things of emotion rather than 
thought; but the treatments would im- 
prove, they’d be made less obvious without 
any loss to the public. Douglas Fairbanks 
was assisting in that. And it was in the 
treatment of an objective creative form 
that the resources of the implicated mind 
and feeling were shown. The inevitable, 
treated in a fresh and delicate and individ- 
ual manner. The technic, the mechanical 
resources of moving pictures were widening 
almost daily, and it would require a very 
flexible understanding, founded in the past 
of even a year ago, to meet a rapid and 
drastic improvement. New methods and 
comprehensions would necessarily create 
new men. 

I didn’t, God knew, mean that there 
would be a brilliant light shed over all mov- 
ing pictures; all books, all paintings, were 
not good; in reality most of them were 
inexcusably bad; but the proportion of in- 
teresting, of stirring pictures would in- 
crease; and the men who directed them, 
who brought out the greatest power, dis- 
covered the utmost that was in their me- 
dium, would be the men of influence and of 
weight. From Henry, then, my mind 
turned specifically to the picture it was pos- 
sible we might make together—when Mr. 
Goldwyn had first spoken of it to me it was 
in the interest of Lois Moran, a young 
dancer he had discovered in Paris. She had 
justified his highest: hopes for her in Stella 
Dallas, and the picture he proposed was to 
be woven around her personality and abili- 
ties. This meant it was to be the story of a 
girl, and I began planning to that end. I 
suggested a title to him, The Hellcat, and 
he said it was very good indeed; so good 
that he had already produced a picture with 
that name. 


Studying the Stars 


I began again, with Miss Moran in my 
thoughts, when Sam had another idea, and 
this was most persuasive. I had written 
Tol’able David, Henry had directed it, and 
Richard Barthelmess, at the same time, had 
been made a star. The idea, of course, was 
Richard. Naturally, that changed a great 
deal—having reached the magnitude of a 
star, Richard, in the operation of mere com- 
mon sense, a star must remain, and the pat- 
tern I had begun faded. Goldwyn very 
properly insisted that the story was the sole 
thing, but I saw difficulties in the way of 
that ideal state. Richard had already 
asked me, before I left for California, if it 
would be a picture suitable for him; a ques- 
tion entirely straight-forward in its implica- 
tions. I had told him that I would do my 
best to make it suitable, but later I was as- 
sailed by doubt; a fresh element of danger 
had entered the primal simplicity of my 
plan for a moving picture spun out of a 
total harmony. The truth presented itself 
to me that I didn’t want to make a picture 
for a star; stars had to have pictures, but 
there were many other and better sources 
at their command than I. Any of my 
printed stories that it suited Richard to 
play he was welcome to; if I had an idea 
that was patently his we would make it to- 
gether, at once; but that wasn’t what I 
preferred, what I believed in. It was my 
conviction that the dignity of a fine imag- 
inative accomplishment was greater than 
the importance of an individual. 

There I was, I suppose, impractical; just 
there, very probably, I was outside the 
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realities of the moving-picture world; ; 
yet it was at the back of my head that 
tures made stars; that they shone, f 
while, in the continued radiance of tj 
first happy discovery and rise, Wha 
wanted, it appeared, were actors and 
tresses for the expression of my own spe 
purpose, and all that the actresses, the 
tors asked was for stories which exa, 
suited their capabilities and looks, ! 
when those aims disagreed there 


‘hopeless confusion. A state, I saw, t 


might be advancing toward me now, 
Sam still insisted that this was not af; 
he told me to construct my story and 
attention to no one. All I want, he 
peated, is a beginning and an end—his1 
ancholy past experience with writers wa 
his head—and when we have that we 
sign the contract. I will pay you at 1 
Certainly he was very pleasant, very 
to deal with; the conditions of work he 
dicated were as liberal as any I could in 
ine, and I prepared to leave him aln 
reassured. He asked me if I had 
a good time in Hollywood, and once mo 
replied that it was all splendid; I have 
charming rooms and an automobile | 
parties and camellias. But the camelli 
will pay for myself; it wouldn’t be rea; 
able to carry your fairness as far as but} 
hole bouquets. This he waved aside, ’ 
have been my guest, he asserted. 


An Author in Search of a Stor 


I thought about him while I was dres 
for dinner, realizing that, without g 
anty, I had bound myself to the serious 
dertaking of inventing a story; certa 
not the approved course for a m4 
sight of the Golconda of moving pictt 
But the fact was that Goldwyn, prep 
ously, wanted to find if I had Me 
uable to him before he paid for it. Unhr 
of arrogance in a producer. I was. 
that the Golden Age of the screen 
novelists had almost drawn to a close 
had been too late. Moving pictures 
depending less and less on what optim 
cally might be called literature; I mea’ 
a supernal and overwhelming, an all 
vading fact; producers were beginnin 
perceive, to admit, the reality of lite 
beauties, exactly as they recognized thé 
istence of Persia—when they wan 
Persian texture they went to Persia, 
for a Norwegian motive they turned tc 
north; when they needed literature it ¢ 
be found, it was stable, it couldn’ 
didn’t want to—evade them; but 
didn’t have to stay perpetually in thatr 
fied and expensive air. The producer 
other words, had largely stopped tat 
novelists at their own valuation. _—| 

However, I couldn’t yet see what d 
tion this effort of freedom would take, s| 
without a story a moving picture was? 
than the celluloid it was printed on, anc 
production of even a passable story wa! 
act of magic limited to a very few. Ne! 
had been able to see one in the terms of! 
ceeding and fluid pictures; they wer' 
first stated in words, a necessary cond 
since there must be directions for the pl? 
graphing; in that way the medium of 1 
ing stood between the creative mind an! 
formal expression. It was impossible 
the individual who conceived a stor) 
make it himself, in his own inval 
image. Or perhaps I should say that it’ 
impossible for a novelist to make @ pi 
from his intrinsic feelings and worth 
director might bring it about; prob! 
that, in the most successful moving 
tures, was what had happened. 

But no one with the technical expe 
necessary to directing had, so far as I k) 
ever evolved a story of the slightest 
I had listened to many of their idea! 
plots and they had been stupid, lifeless 
out exception; and so directors had 
depend on the imagination of others. 
this they could do; indeed, it was neces 
that they should re-see a story in their 
terms, state it again, often differen 
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(Continued from Page 222) 
yere creative. And so, I reflected, it 
ossible ‘for them, so far, entirely to 
d novelists and novels. Only pro- 
of moving pictures, directors, would 
more accurately, with greater intelli- 
,among the stories available; in addi- 
o that they would preserve more—in 
ranscriptions—of the elements, the 
‘they purchased. 
vas a question of perception and intel- 
jot qualities heretofore notable in that 
ction. Yes, and of a wider knowledge 
world, the various worlds of various 
es, not only a historical accuracy but 
euracy to the present. But even a 
r difficulty, perhaps, was the educa- 
{the actors and actresses. I remem- 
how severe with me Miss Hulette had 
then, playing a girl of the Virginia up- 
{ spoke to her about the reduction of 
ebrows to curved threads. The dress 
actors, due perhaps to the presence of 
iber of Englishmen, had improved; 
ill, in passages of sport, there were 
‘emarkable sartorial effects with de- 
hat often had a look of ringmasters 
-e circus. 


no] 


Reality in the Movies 


\ 

4, however, brought up a very inter- 
point, and it, fundamentally, had to 
a the education of the public—should 
or woman of breeding in a moving 
» dress and act realistically, in the 
|r of breeding, or as a great majority 
tood and expected to see them? Two 
| different things. Could the simplic- 
a lovely room manage to express, to 
de masses of the public, limitless 


.d, once, wanted to make a moving 
from a story of the charming young; 
tadd the actually gay young—gay in 
mew and envious sense of the word. 
aen I came to discuss it I was told 
'wouldn’t be recognized for what it 
Jou see, the dresses must be simple; 
| would dance on a table, the motor 
puld be very inconspicuous, and not 
ered in snake skin; although cham- 
and kisses would not be absent, the 
Prould go forward with an easy and 
smed air, the kissing light rather 
»msational. People, even so young, 
[Babit it was to conceal, to control, 
‘motions. A duke, in actuality, was 
i pleasant old individual, carelessly 
and in whiskers of a decade past, 


ed in the measuring of ocean cur- 
\A princess was a plain woman har- 
’ circumstance and from whom a 
1; of vigorous children were de- 
i. The dinners at the Everglades 
tt Whitehall, in Palm Beach, were 
iis to the point of solemnity. But 
vas this to remember, when, in the 
» the world of moving pictures, there 
barty it was equally useless, since it 
ye thorough to the extent of abash- 
y fundamentally proper person 
“by fate or a beauty contest from the 
{if the Mississippi to Hollywood. 
\houghts carried me to the Beverly 
tel, where Thad been asked to dinner 
‘lian and Madame de Gresac, a rela- 
j;ardou’s, who was just then her com- 
) It was their first formal entertain- 
uillian, in a brocade that might have 
‘om the Florence of the quatrocento, 
lily excited; and Madame de Gresac 
int the day in the kitchen, preparing 
th dinner, the chicken cooked in 
ying imaginable. They, too, had a 
w, and the table was laid in the 
"oom. When I arrived a police dog 
sed a threatening disturbance, but 
‘vanced he retreated, and through 
‘ting Lillian tried in vain to coax him 
der the farthest bed. At the same 
@ had an undamaged faith in his 
10 protect her, to frighten away all 
ete characters. 
ie afternoon when we were to see 
eme I met her at the Metro- 
m-Mayer Studios, and, with her 
‘y, we went at once to the projection 
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room. She warned me that she would have 
to leave for a few minutes, later in the course 
of the picture, and I discovered that she had 
a headache; pain made her even more re- 
mote, more fragile-seeming, than usual. The 
brilliant California sun was shut from the 
long and narrow and bare room, the lights 
died and came to life again on the screen. 
In an instant I had lost the present for 
Murger’s romantic memento of a lost Bo- 
hemia. And yet not quite Murger’s, for the 
landlord wore a costume in place of clothes, 
and the painters, the young literary gentle- 
men, were not absolutely convincing. I 
couldn’t quite believe in their painting and 
prodigious literary efforts. They were, cer- 
tainly, a very difficult material; I could 
well imagine the trouble King Vidor had 
had with them in their irresponsible jocosi- 
ties and grotesque dress. 

In writing, Henri Murger could present 
only the qualities he wished to be realized, 
but on the screen all the disconcerting 
trivialities, the nonessentials, were visible 
as well. There was this difference, too, be- 
tween Scénes de la vie Bohéme and the pic- 
ture—the former was at once a romantic 
memory and a satire, its tenderness was 
saved from sentimentality, where it was 
saved, by Murger’s detachment—this is all 
nonsense, he says in effect, but it is a touch- 
ing nonsense laid in the land of a departed 
youth. At the end, Mimi’s death was ac- 
complished ironically. Yes, I was impa- 
tient for the artists to have done with their 
antics and for Lillian to appear. 

She did, very soon after, and I turned 
from her image on the screen to the slight 
figure sitting beside me, from the represen- 
tation to the reality; only, it seemed to me 
that the reality lay in the flickering and in- 
terrupted bars of light. That was Lillian’s 
great actuality, where and when she lived. 
I watched the story progress, hastily fitted 
together and without adequate titles, and I 
began to realize that there were great op- 
portunities, moving passages in it for her. 
John Gilbert was vivid and romantic, 
nicely impetuous; Renée Adorée made it 
clear that she was a delicate and distin- 
guished actress; but the picture itself was 
Lillian; it was an affairforastar. It wasn’t 


_ the sort of picture I best believed in, not 


what I hoped the near future would bring 
about; and if I had been in Mr. Vidor’s 
place I would have been very weary of it 
more than once—Lillian was not entirely 
made of pink clouds—but in myself I could 
enjoy her unreservedly. 


Lillian Gish, La Bohéme 


She was lovelier than ever, primly quaint 
with her deprecating smile and tenacious in 
love and fidelity; her first racking cough, 
the first bright blood on her handkerchief, 
were conceived in the perfected spirit of 
realism and pity. But before that an amaz- 
ing fact began to dawn upon me; amazing 
and yet, knowing Lillian so well, it should 
have been expected: She had taken Mimi, 
that momentary flare of thoughtless Pari- 
sian life, only existing in a short kindled 
tragedy of informal passion, and made her 
into an admirable little American girl, a 
girl of the most circumspect habits and 
thought. Mimi had become Lillian! 

This finally burst on me during the prog- 
ress of a pastoral scene, a picnic, outside 
Paris. I had never seen a more beautiful 
photography, a lovelier or more sylvan 
wood, a land with such idyllic willows and 
streams and meadows; and when the al- 
fresco lunch, the delectable plates and bot- 
tles of a more than ordinary vintage, was 
finished, Lillian ran lightly away. Now, I 
said to myself, with young Mr. Gilbert in 
pursuit, Lillian will be kissed. A kiss and 
at least the promise of a surrender must fol- 
low. They ran through the grass, by the 
serene reflections of the water, past old 
masking trees; and at last, at last, breath- 
less, she fell into his arms, and chastely, 
with an unshaken reserve, as a gentleman 
should, he held her in a brief, an elegant, 
embrace. Lillian was still unkissed. 

I turned to her, but, quietly, she had left 
the projection room; and I am certain that, 
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had she been there, to the scandal of the 
operators at the back, I would have kissed 
her in sheer protest. This, I told myself, is 
foolish beyond endurance; and then I saw 
the humor, the presence of Lillian Gish, in 
it. If she wanted to play Mimi that way, it 
was the way for Lillian to play her. She 
must, to a great extent, remake any charac- 
ter she undertook into herself; and this new 
and surprising Mimi, I saw, was valid; 
Lillian, who was the greatest actress I knew, 
had created her out of instinctive and de- 
lightful qualities and perceptions. I forgot 
La Bohéme for a moment, wondering about 
The Scarlet Letter; there was a problem 
for her. And then I returned to the story 
before me. In the middle, it appeared, it 
reached its highest emotional point. 

Mimi was already weak with the premoni- 
tory symptoms of death when Rudolph— 
little understanding Lillian—thought she 
was faithless to him, and tearing her arms 
from his shoulders left her fallen in a de- 
spairing heap on a bare floor. The fine- 
ness of that particular moment lay in 
the fact that her innocence, a service of 
Rudolph that was helping to kill her, were 
completely misunderstood; such an injus- 
tice was intolerable. I could scarcely sit 
through it, and—but not from the ravages 
of consumption—I coughed repeatedly in a 
loud and aggressive manner. 


A Story in Sixteen Reels 


The story, in sixteen reels, came to a 
close; Mimi, dying, dragged herself through 
a callous Paris to the place of her love and 
short happiness, and expired against a back- 
ground of conventional grief. Mr. Gilbert 
was appropriately torn, and the room was 
again light; there was a cheerful clatter of 


| talk from behind the inclosed projectors. 


Another picture of magnificent reaches in- 
adequately assembled. I found Lillian out- 
side, her head hurt more than before, and 
I persuaded her to go with me to Aileen’s, 
where there was a comfortable couch, no 
one besides Aileen and me, and quiet. In 
her automobile she asked me at once what 
I thought of their Bohéme, and I told her 
that it was the most successful picture for 
her I had seen. She insisted on my being 
more specific. Very well, Lillian, I replied; 
why, in the wood, didn’t Rudolph kiss you? 


There could have been no other end, no 


different purpose, in such a pursuit. She 
admitted at once, needlessly, that it had 
been her idea. I was tired of seeing girls 
kissed, she explained. Do you think it was 
necessary? I told her something of the 
psychology of such emotion and she listened 
to me wide-eyed and silent. I suppose I 
could, she said reflectively, at last. If it’s 
all wrong 

But it wasn’t; it was Lillian; and, as I 
had tried to make clear, I didn’t want her 
changed; I wanted her as she was. After 
all, a sufficient number of Mimi’s had been 
kissed, in Paris and on the stage and else- 
where; there was room for one of an ex- 
treme and lovely reticence. In addition, 
what I had seen wasn’t the finished picture; 
when it had been cut, from sixteen to ten or 
even eight reels, it would have a different, 
a faster, pace; the emotional pitch, helped 
by the titles, would be higher and sharper; 
perhaps, too, in a retake, Mimi would be 
brought to a kiss under the trees. I didn’t 
care; I had seen Lillian unedited—herself. 

Aileen found a cover for her, and Lillian 
occupied the couch, waiting for dinner, 
while we smoked. How different, I re- 
flected, Aileen was from Lillian Gish. 
Aileen’s ideas and mine were alike, our re- 
actions to life were very much the same; 
being what we were, our experiences had 
been different from Lillian’s. She was as 
generous as possible, and I recalled an ab- 
surd scene in a Los Angeles store where 
Aileen had tried to lose me so that, unin- 
terrupted, she could buy me a Christmas 
present. I left for the purpose of getting a 
present for her, and guessing what I was 
after, she came running up, calling there 
was nothing in the world she wanted. She 
directed Mr. Oviatt, who had me in charge, 
to ignore everything I ordered; and when 
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we were again in her car I found that she 
had had time to secure a matched umbrella 
and walking stick in the most expensive 
plaited leather. It did no good to scold her, 
she was like that; I could only tell her we’d 
never go shopping again. 

Aileen’s life had been less serious than 
Lillian’s; it held more outside their actual 
profession; and perhaps as a result of that, 
their profession yet held less for her. She 
was a very brilliant individual; her good 
looks were brilliant, her conversation could 
be brilliant; and in her car, with Thomas 
and Ming—or was it Sing that liked rid- 
ing?—she was the exact image of how a 
duchess ought to look. She hadn’t yet, the 
truth was, been caught in the excitement of 
a universal success, and until that hap- 
pened it was impossible to discover how 
much of her was ability and how much 
purely personal. I thought that she was 
potentially valuable; and if she had been 
contracted to me I should, simply in the 
way of my invested interest, have made 
every effort to find a picture that required 
the charming comedy of breeding it was her 
instinct to play. 

In the simple clothes of our daily excur- 
sions and dominoes she was beautifully 
flexible, flexibly distinguished; but the 
photographs of parts she had taken showed 
her fitted into dresses of an incredible 
flamboyant absurdity. Astounding gar- 
ments for astounding réles, headdresses 
that confounded the sight and draperies 
like a catafalque on end. The public idea, 
evidently, of a dangerous, a destructive, 
woman! Whatever it was, it wasn’t Aileen, 
who had behind her a social experience and 
sense that it would appear was as highly 
desirable for moving pictures as it was for 
her own contentment. She did have—and 
often used it to annoy me—an excellent 
feeling for comedy; I could recognize this, 
although it was a quality in which I was 
deficient. 

Aileen actually owned, too, an able 
mind; she could realize the truth, even 
about herself, a virtue not without its dan- 
gers; for, in an unreasonable, a largely 
mad, sphere, she proceeded with a reason- 
able understanding. 


Decision Reversed 


I was highly aware of all this, and at 
moments we discussed it; but mainly, to- 
gether, we were more removed from life, 
amused at its spectacle rather than seri- 
ously delivered to it. People uncertain in 
bearing or ideas, it was probable, would not 
be comfortable with her, she was so clearly 
avigorous, an authentic and separate, being. 
Aileen wasn’t afraid of being disliked; she 
had no sentimental need for small reassur- 
ances; and though she might act with tact, 
if it seemed worth while to her, she was 
singularly free from compromise. 

For so many reasons it was specially 
pleasant to watch her with Lillian; the oc- 
casion progressed very happily, and we 
went down to dinner, to a candlelight like 
yellow pollen on the damask, with the con- 
versation increasing in emphasis as Lillian 
continued to improve. I remember that, 
but not a word of what was said. It was 
soon over, however, and I was back in the 
Ambassador—unless that was the evening 
when I met Jesse and we went to a restau- 
rant, Montmartre, where there was to be a 
dancing contest. We arrived, naturally, 
late; but Jesse was instantly given a table 
at the most advantageous spot; and, with 
French Vichy and the longest cigars pro- 
curable, we watched the dancing with the 
attitude that we were its recognized, appro- 
priate judges. 

We both chose the same couple for the 
prize, asserting that they were infinitely 
better than the others; we followed them 
with the approval of our applause, a de- 
cided nodding of our heads; and when, the 
contest not more than half over, they were 
dropped out we gazed at each other with a 
surprised displeasure. It was my opinion 
again that Jesse should go up to the girl at 
once and offer her a staggering contract; I 

(Continued on Page 229) 
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to be connected with such a spec- 
act of justice; but he declined. Per- 
»said modestly, we were wrong. A 
of girls clad tn decorative trifles 
d and stamped their feet simulta- 
in a version of the Charleston; a 
(thought, already past its zenith; 
se gazed over them with the fleet 
ess of a vice president of a great 
picture corporation, hoping to see 
(them another potential Gloria 
1, a second Pola. Failing that, he 
(ome. Well, how about the Ambas- 
‘(have the devil of a day tomorrow. 
/ the most pretentious plans for the 
13, successions of parties at different 
.dinners and suppers and dancing; 
rariably we failed to realize them; 
jy and relatively early, tired, the 
‘as, we'd return to our hotel. 


e 
i 


jWinter Never Comes— 
1 
¢ were sO many parties, the sounds 
/. variety in the air, they were to be 
}) for granted, that I didn’t mind 
them; but toward the end I began 
at, once more in West Chester, I’d 
-:at I hadn’t gone to the Biltmore 
/aey-dress ball, that I had stayed 
om a special supper at the Am- 
‘Coconut Grove. The opportuni- 
inventing a new variation of the 
ith Carmelita Geraghty must be 
dfewer; I knew of no occasions in 
} ; 
2 ornamented by a score of equally 
 antly lovely young things. 
jet, I discovered, I had no impulse 
n in California; I didn’t belong 
wasn’t integrally a piece of the life 
wholly enjoying; the climate 
ty climate. I thought repeatedly of 
; solid stone bulk of my house set 
2\in the ice and snow of its appro- 
inter; I thought of the spring, of 
jlets cutting through the plowed 
,e thawed water rushing down the 
igutters; there could be no spring 
ivinter. The sun of Los Angeles was 
ius, but my mind was full of the 
( of April, the faint green 
eu in Chester County. The 
jen, there, was like a vapor in the 
i; rains of afternoon. I wondered 
ély Andrew had bedded the celery; 
Jorothy, he was planning any cold 
sor early planting; and whether 
_at the wide window seat in the 
aad finished the novel he was writ- 


: 


ithough California was more jeal- 
zarded, more confidently, affec- 
proclaimed by the natives than 
r state in the Union, to me it 
‘xotic, a remarkable and ingratiat- 
where, for a little, I was staying; 
t escape the conviction that the 
moving pictures was an ephemeral 
eward for girls who were beautiful 
'z industrious novelists. This was 
‘ial reaction, I realized, but it could 
‘ended; nothing could shake my 
(nthat the East, the Dower House, 
‘only realities I knew. 

tmuel Blythe had once expostu- 
ame about this. Why, he had de- 
| On a terrace above the ineffable 
of Carmel Bay, do you stay in 
Imitted to be the worst climate in 
? Do you or do you not have 
é winter? On how many days, 
the Pennsylvania winter, can you 
‘tably outside? Does it snow and 
a and fill the air with a penetrating, 
tous fog? Or has that all stopped? 
Diged to admit that it hadn’t. But 
€) difference—there was the spring, 
, the knee-deeps, piping in the 
adow, and the early robins filling 
‘zg the gray dawn of the green 
alleys. Without winter there 
90 such spring! 

™ mentally, on the Dower House, 
8 of the two high box bushes at the 
sping their dark notable green 
Hie snow; when the snow was too 
ndrew moved slowly along the 
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boxwood, brushing it off in powdery white 
clouds with a long pole. I could see his 
breath hanging in a visible white frost be- 


fore his intent face and my Airedales in- | 


vestigating the scene with ice on their 
whiskers. Hob had acquired a habit, idiotic 
in an old dog, of lying on the frozen 
ground with a reposeful ease only appro- 
priate to midsummer. 

At the Ambassador, I began to think of 
getting my things together, of packing. I 
piled shirts on the bed, brought neckties 
from where they were hanging in a closet, 
and sat gazing at the row of my shoes. Yes, 
it was almost time to leave, another episode 
of my life was drawing rapidly to an end, 
and I was sorry. Nothing, not an adverse 
breath of air, had spoiled it; practically a 
month decorated with flowers, camellias and 
freesia and tea roses, and set to music. If 
I came out to Hollywood again, which was 
not inconceivable, I’d be engaged in a diffi- 
cult, an exhausting undertaking; it would 
all be different. Nothing was repeated, was 
identical. Carmelita might be married toa 
man who preferred to conduct her in his 
own tango; Douglas and Mrs. Fairbanks in 
Cambodia, and Aileen such a great actress 
that, in the pressure of her affairs, she 
could only be seen from five until half past 
by long appointment. Henry would be lost 
to ease, directing the picture I had written; 
only Goldwyn would be unchanged; if Sam 
met me at the hottest point of a traditional 
hell, he would first ask if I were having a 
good time and then recall an episode from 
the days when he was making Stella Dallas. 

I walked from one of the rooms I had 
been occupying into another; there Lillian 
had sat, Aileen’s dominoes in their worn 
morocco case were still on a mantel, Jesse 
always hurried in by the door to the break- 
fast room; memories, persons, momenta- 
rily filling an apartment that was for rent, 
transient rooms. Such a charming com- 
pany might never again be gathered in 
them. I could hear the echo of amused 
voices, serious voices discussing The Scarlet 
Letter, the subdued explosion of cham- 
pagne corks, a breath, a catch of youngsong. 


People and Events Missed 


On a dressing table I moved a leather 
case and a white sheaf of envelopes fell 
out—the introductions, more than a dozen, 
Ralph Van Vechten had given me in Chi- 
cago. They were mostly to the officials of 
banks, men of property and weight, but I 
had used none of them; doing nothing so 
completely, I hadn’t had time. One, I saw, 
was addressed to Robert Clark, but I knew 
him already; I wished that I had gone to 
his office and sent in the letter. I could 
hear him laughing, divided between laugh- 
ter and asking what he could dofor me. He 
was so generous, so superlatively Califor- 
nian in his hospitality, that I hesitated in 
presenting myself, since at once he would 
discover all I was in need of and drown the 
actual purpose of my visit, the pleasure of 
seeing him, in directions for my completer 
satisfaction. 

Little by little I put the clothes back in 
my bags; most of them I wouldn’t need 
now—they’d be too light—in West Ches- 
ter; going through Chicago I’d change the 
coat I had for fur. It was night, but flaw- 
lessly clear, with a moon, and I could see 
the tall young bamboo in the patio. It 
would have been impossible to find a better, 
a more inviting, hotel than that Ambassa- 
dor; from everyone connected with it I’d 
had a personal and unfailing politeness; its 
wide green lawns and bungalows, the lat- 
ticed walks and flowers, were an essential 
part of my enjoyment and sense of pictorial 
ease; I’d only agree to return if I could stay 
there. 

I had wanted to do a great many things 
I had missed, see other people. 

Hugo and Mabel Ballin, Benjamin 
Glazer, and dinner with King Vidor. Doug- 
las had invited me to Catalina, to see sixty 
pirates, with cutlasses in their teeth, swim 
under water in anattack; Iwantedtotalk to 
Miss Normand, who collected the first edi- 
tions of modern novels and wrote me with 
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Do You Want Extra Cash 
for Something Special? 


This young man did. And 
he certainly got it! 


HEN Henry A. Hickman, of Delaware, got 

the notion—at about this same time of the 
year—that he wanted to “do” France, he cast 
about for a way to earn additional funds quickly. 
He wrote for our spare-time offer, just on a 
“hunch.” He accepted it. In his very first 
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at better stores 
everywhere: - 


THE MOORE PEN CO. BOSTON: MASS. 


f " Health 
Appetite 


Economy 


Send for FREE Book, 
“Sauerkraut as a Health 
Food.”’ It tells all 
about this wonder- 
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an entire appreciation of James Branch Ca- 
bell; I hadn’t seen the picture Cecil de 
Mille was making from The Song of the 
Volga Boatmen, I had been deprived of go- 
ing with him to a most civilized paradise he 
had built in the mountains; nothing had 
come of the plans, the party, Allan Dwan 
and I projected; I’d promised myself to 
talk again to Miss Constance Talmadge; I 
had had no glimpse even of John Barry- 
more, who was at the Ambassador; played 
no golf with Hector Turnbull. 

It was too late; it was over. I shut and 
strapped one bag, and assembled, counted, 
the others—two, three, four—and the bun- 
dle of walking sticks and umbrella. I had 
forgotten the golf bag. A mechanical em- 
ployment far from the thoughts and mem- 
ories in my head. Would I be able to get a 
satisfactory story for Goldwyn and Henry 
King, or, rather, for myself? A feud in the 
Southern mountains; Romeo and Juliet; 
young passionate love and tragedy—with 
ultimate happiness; a story that must 
pinch the heart. 

A moving picture laid in feudal Virginia; 
but that was the wrong word—was there a 
connection between feudal and feud? Al- 
ready the magic of contentment was leaving 
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Tents for Camping 


N° TWO campers agree on what is best 

to have in an outfit. Regional needs, 
for one thing, vary from dry desert to 
Gulf Coast saturation. And it follows that 
a trip to the high plateaus of Nevada and 
the timber line of the Rockies would call for 
equipment different from that used down 
in the Louisiana swamps or among the 
islands of Chesapeake Bay. 

My own disappointments have been nu- 
merous on account of poor prevision. I 
painted a canvas with linseed oil, white 
lead and a little brown ocher one time. This 
made a fine waterproof for a moist Atlantic 
Coast climate, but when I carried that tent 
across the Great Salt Lake Desert, the can- 
vas was as stiff as veneer, and after a time 
it actually cracked like thin, dry wood. 
Standard canvas waterproofs keep soft. 
They do not harden in arid deserts, as west 
of the Rockies, nor do they mildew when 
rolled up wet in the long-drawn rains of the 
salt-grass pastures of Louisiana, Texas and 
the Atlantic coastal plain. There are many 
kinds of waterproofing—albumen, oil, 
soap, and even metallic. 

White is a poor canvas color when camp- 
ing. The tents loom brightly in the sun- 
shine, and are conspicuous for a long 
distance in the woods or in the Bad Lands. 
A dull brown, green, gray or other cloudy 
effect is better. When one camps out, it is 
the return of the aboriginal instinct; and 
those who dwell in bright white tents, fairly 
shining in the sunshine, are conscious of dis- 
comfort, a feeling of dismay which can be 
traced to the fact that in the savage period 
of humanity the desire was to skulk, hide 
and lurk—creeping easily up to game, 
avoiding the claws and jaws of feral 
enemies and keeping out of sight of more 
desperate and dangerous humans. 

A tent should also be as small as conven- 
ient. Large tents are a nuisance when 
put up and taken down every day, as in 
automobile touring. It ought not to take 
more than twenty minutes to swing the 
tent on its poles or over the automobile. 
The lean-to is the standard type, but when 
one wishes to leave the outfit, a detached 
tent frees the auto. 

Many a hiker and going-light wanderer 


ful food and gives 
49 delicious reci- 
pes for serving. 


The National 

Kraut Packers 
Ass’n. 

” Dept. P-7 Clyde, O. 


gets along with just a waterproofed 


me, the old, the incurable, possessio 
asserting itself. I'd like to construct ; 
ture as fluid as life and so perfect in 
that it appeared as casual; so simple 
all the masses of people would be caug! 
to its emotional height. It was pas 
middle of morning, my bags had beer 
ried down, only the waste-paper h; 
held anything of my tenancy. A man 
Jesse’s office would be at the station’ 
the tickets. I found him readily, 

had not arrived yet. The porter 
changing from the blue coat of the 

to the white linen of transit. And 
Henry King, with an impressive ba: 

fruit, arrived; Lillian sent a packag 
Dorothy by Robert, her chauffeur, A. 
able phonograph began its uneven mea 
in a compartment beyond. Jesse appe 
miraculously, on time. The train m 
away from Los Angeles and the port 
turned with a sheet for the overcos 
paper bag for my hat. In which of the 
had I put my cap? A waiter came swii 
down the corridor of the car announcir 
first call for lunch—the days wer 
quickly. | 


———— 4 
Editor’s Note—This is the last of a series’ 
ticles by Mr. Hergesheimer. - | 
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tarpaulin, and I have camped for mi 
under a mere sheet of canvas. If one; 
canvas ninety inches wide and sixtee| 
long, waterproofed, and with loo} 
grommets at the corners and alon) 
edges, it will serve as.sleeping bag, le: 
tent, skiff cover—over hoops—g 
cloth, wrapping for bedding and cov 
the automobile. Also it will give foot; 
a car in sand or mud, and two sucll 
paulins will lay a roadway over ( 
sand—shallow—or lay rails, folded, in | 
bottoms. And a hose will wash it, at 
scrub it. a) 
Canvas not waterproofed will last) 
two or three years in wet and dry cai! 
service. I’ve used a waterproofed c) 
blanket touring tens of thousands of 
insharp quartzsands, inriver-bottom 
in the woods, and even as ground clc 
Canadian granites, and after fifteen | 
teen years it still serves. A ten-ounc 
vas is heavy enough, and I’ve waterpi) 
eight-ounce canvas for hard service} 
years I used an unbleached muslin sht 
which was painted with waterproofin; 
it served well. . 
Two small tents are easier to 1 
than one large one, a lean-to ninety | 
square with a front flap will sleep fouf 
ple. Metal stakes are better used thi 
crackling crumpling wooden ones. 
sides of the tent should be underlay’ 
few inches, and not hung just touchi! 
ground. A tarpaulin laid on the int! 
edges serves as a wind-tight floor. T 
should be pitched facing away fro, 
wind, and in automobile tents a flap 
hang from running boards and mu¢ 
so wind cannot come under the car 
tent. A ground cloth sewed into a 4 
sure to track up with mud and sand,) 
difficult to keep clean—but mud oug) 
to hurt anybody’s feelings—it com} 
when it is dry. What do people can) 
for, anyhow? And sand shakes out | 
A doorsill a foot high or higher thi) 
running board insures a tent agalt’ 
trusion by reptiles and most creep!) 
sects. a | 
Experienced campers disagree } 
choice of tents; preference is individu 
personal, and one should study his 0 
quirements and then fit himself for h 
choice and needs. Re S. SP a 
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Johnson LightSingle 
(above). Weight 26 
pounds. 1%h. p. 
An ideal motor for 
fishermen. 


Johnson Big Twin 
(above). Weight 85 
pounds. 6h. p.Speed 
12 to 16m. pw h 
For speed boat and 
commercial use, 


this sum 
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In the Wake 
of the Johnson 


ie Sy 


There’s miles and miles of 
water travel ona single gallon 
of gasoline, with a Johnson. 
“Co~ 
In the Canadian north woods 
where “to go right, is to go 
light”, sportsmen take the 26 
pound Johnson Light Single. 
They can depend on its per- 
formance. 
SOO 
The precision with which a 
Johnson Motor is made entails 
641 distinct and separate in- 
spections before being passed 
for shipment. 


te Da 


Johnson offers these notable fea- 
tures: Full Pivot Steering giv- 
ing any, all, every direction, 
with full power or any part of 
that power in the direction 
you're going; Shock Absorber 
Drive, which safeguards the 
motor mechanism when strik- 
ing under-water obstructions 
such as rocks, snags, etc.; 
Quick-Action Magneto for 
easy starting; Full Automatic 


johns 
“ai 


EYOND any city lies a trail—a motor trail that leads to 
the lapping blue waters of some sunny shore. Follow 
it—to the very water’s edge. There a new motor-way is 


opening—more inviting than the tiresome traffic of sun-baked ~ NX Pe sce earns 2 
highways. It is the motor-way trail of the waters. \~  AntiCavitation plate for pro- 
Waters everywhere are accessible to those who own a Johnson Outboard BL issmap hiitat sb 
Motor. Take it with you—easily—in your automobile, or on the train. At the . " Sok : 
lake, simply clamp your Johnson to the stern of any rowboat—and you're ready to SO agente ot a) Se Real 
, : ; : = following new water trails 
go. The thrills, the joys of water motoring are yours in a Johnson motored boat. » 


to Waterways Travel”’, 
Detailed maps show sug- 
gested canoe and boat trips in 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Flor- 
ida, New York, New Jersey, 
Kentucky, Minnesota and all 
parts of Canada. Tells what 
to take—care of your motor, 
etc. Written by noted guides 
“a and sportsmen authors. 


\ 


Cchould send for our “Guide 
You will marvel at the responsive power of a Johnson; the easy start—the easy steer- N 
ing—the flexibility of this remarkable motor. You can glide over the water at a pace slower a 
than a walk, or, you can step it up to a real speed that is more than satisfying. 


The surpassing fineness of Johnson Outboard Motors is a happy combination of sturdy 
construction—extreme compactness—and economical power. The quality is comparable 
only with that which you find in the finer motor cars of today. 


Ask any Johnson dealer to let you take one for trial. If you do not 
know of the dealer nearest you—write us. Sold on payments if desired. 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY, 106 Sample Street, South Bend, Ind. 


Eastern Distributor and Export: Canadian Distributor: \ i. 
New York Johnson Motor Co., Inc. Peterborough Canoe Co. 
4 West 61st St., New York, N. Y. Peterborough, Ontario. MAIL Ss 


COUPON > 


JOHNSON 
MOTOR COMPANY 
106 Sample Street, 
South Bend, Indiana 

I’m interested in water trips. 
Send me free your “Guide to 
Waterways Travel’’. 


Name 


Motors 


City State 


Johnson 


Outboard 


DEALERS: Stillsome good Johnsonterritory open. 
Write for our agency plan. 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENCO 


(Continued from Page 38) 


Against the conscience of the world, in right- Then spake the wise man gloomily: “ Will 
eous fight its flag unfurled, mankind never learn,’’ quoth he, 
The catapult won through. “That who to death by stone doth pass is dead 
as he who dies by gas?” 
In palmy days for Saracen —Wnm. P. Rowley. 


The catapult was bane to men, ; 
Ol A D d i] And all agreed it wasn’t nice Quaint 
d £e eferre ° To use this devil-born device. INNIE has a new word; 


of civilized people unknowingly It is “quaint is 
90% become victims of many mala- The wise old man beneath the tree then spat _ If a thing is absurd 
O dies through the insidious ac- and stretched, but silently. It is quaint. 
tion of just common putrefactive bacteria. If a book or a play 
ev Ts the least bit risqué 


IN TESTI NAL The ae of the world did pass a motion She is certain to say—‘ It is quaint.” 
GARDEN I NG Da fice ehie oO Does a storm rend the sky? 


In warfare between nations, : : 
And loud and lusty rang the cheers from It ts quaint. 19 
women’s clubs and ministers Is the moon riding high! 


_» Dr. JAMES EMPRINGHAM — Of-all. denominations. a bape ie e Instead of crawling u 
National Secretary of the Health Education Society: || And rules were drawn to regulate the means hs bibiadhcs See erfu pero, and around the car. 
Britain; formerly lecturer on Bacteriology at the by which to terminate wcturesque ora wow ; pull of a plunger f; 


Physicians and Surgeons College of Microbiology, 


London; Director of the Jumel Laboratories for he liv ;, i 
Scientific Research, New York; etc. The liv ce of grenadiers 


Be it canyon or cow—It is quaint. the driver's aaa , 


With Foreword by But peace eee by eat a rent, and gas What was “marvelous” once the way you lubricate 

DR. HARVEY W. WILEY Pe ee Now is quaint; ; chassis if your car 
Director, Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and e rules fe im arrears. The trained elephant’s stunts— Bijur Lubrication. 
Health, Good Housekeeping Magazine. For- x % 
merly Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry of the They are quaint. oil every bearing—d. 
eee ee PUNT SS 5 eran & The envoys of the world did pass All in all, verily —_in a momenta 

NTES vy xf NING describes the . . ° ‘ a0 Reel Xg + ye . 

simple methods which science has discovered of A motion banning poison gas; Winnie’s diction is—See! r a 
aie VEE these conditions without the aid But when another conflict came The locution’s got me—Just too quaint! Today 30,000 Packards / 
r Pdueation ands preeeaeon can do much to The nations used it just the same. —Edward W. Barnard. the Bijur System. Later on 


eliminate sickness, disease and death. cars will have it. Can 


203 Pages handsomely attached— must be built 
bound in Fabrikoid $2.00 the manufacturer. 
ORDER FORM. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
=nclosed is $2.00 f yhich senc , carri 
SG a con oF Taian Gardening 369 (More Than Two Million Five Hundred Thousand Weekly) B ; i 
IS fully protected by copyright and nothing that appears in it may be reprinted, 


prepaid, a copy of Intestinal Gardening, by 
either wholly or in part, without special permission. The use of our articles or > ‘ ny, 
quotations from them for advertising promotions and stock-selling schemes is LUBRICATING CORPO i 


Dr. James Empringham. 
Matthew Bender & Company, Incorporated 
never authorized. 


109 State St., Albany, N. Y. 
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Do You Know 


f- [N2BLUR] 0 

TL SL 
Vit Bend FOR WINDSHIELDS Wh d W 
Apply Twice a Year en an 

You can now have real and permanent relief 

Better than A from the danger and uncertainty’ of driving 

Windshield Wiper “ Blindfolded" behind a rain-blurred wind- 

—Clear Vision shield every time it rains. Simply apply 

Through the En- NO-BLUR on your windshield every six 

tire Windshield. months and you are always ready for Jupiter 

=. Pluvius. Whether spring showers or drench- 

ing downpours, NO-BLUR assures perfect 

vision through the ENTIRE windshield. 

ea NO-BLUR isa clear liquid compound, You 

Sa) can't even see it on your windshield after it is 

@e) applied and you wouldn't know it was there 

but for its remarkable action each time it 

rains. No oil or grease to collect dust. One 

application lasts six months—will not wear 

or wash off. Even though your car is 

equipped with a mechanical windshield wiper 

bs - you will welcome the added safety and con- 

ane to Driv © venience of being able to see clearly through 

Blindfolded’’ the entire windshield instead of a scant semi- 

Like This. circle, NO-BLUR comes complete with 

cloths for applying. Each can contains enough for several semi- 

annual applications. Price $1 at accessory dealers or sent post- 

paid direct. The best dollar you everspent. Results guaranteed. 


STANDARD SALES CO., DEPT. A-62. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Manufacturers and Distributors Automotive Products 


Cover Design by Norman Rockwell 


SHORT STORIES | 


A Bottle of Evian—Edith Wharton <-> oer eee } 
‘The’ City ofiPeril—=PercevaliGibponme ee 
A Jump in the Bay— Wilbur Hall 
Closet Diplomacy—Agnes Burke Hale 
Boom-De-Ay—Sewell Ford 

Weakly Items—Oma Almona Davies 
Some Like it Cold— Thomas McMorrow 
The Contender— Will Irwin : 

Weed ’Em and Weep—Sam Helieaaits 


It's Dangerous 
and Nerve-Rack- 


What kind of a job have you whi 
pay real me nEY 2 


Name 
ARTICLES 


New Stones for Old—Harvey Wiley Corbett 

The Great Carbolic Speech—Kenneth L. Roberts 
Bays, Birds and Bears—Hal G. Evarts. 

The Land of Rubber and Tin—Samuel G. iBIpihe 
Patriotism on Chintz and China— Esther Singleton 
This Magic Business—Howard Thurston . 
Shapes in Light— Joseph Hergesheimer 

The Justice of the Market Place—Elizabeth aber ys 


Street 


City 


=m Ad-Man Davi 


_ 


es Master Lett 


bring you New Opportunities in your bi 
or job. How to write quick-result let! 
ders, remittances, collect accounts; d 
making prospects, win interviews; secu 
: sell by mail, start a business. Book in 
ful Letters alive with ideas, suegestions, plans by 
advertising writer. 704 pages, cloth-bound, gi 
SERIALS receipt of $3. Desk 10, Opportunity Press, 106 E. 


FACTORY-TO-RIDE 


stantial sum on your bicy 
approval and 30 

paid. Pay only $5 a month, Wa 
catalogand our wonderful F: 


MEAD Cycle Co., Dept.A 55 Ch 
POULTRY (Miller’s American) GUID 


—Tells all about chickens—care, feeding and raisi 
profit. Also describes IDEAL INCUBATORS. 
Water and Electric—IDEAL BROOD- FR 


Your choice of the World's ek 
typewriters— Underwood, Rem- 
ington, Oliver—full size, late 
model, completely rebuilt and Qe 
refinished brand new. Prices 
smasheddowntohalf. Act quick. 


9 
$2 and it’s S$ yours 
Just send your name and address and we will mail you our 
complete FREE CATALOG prepaid, fully describing and showing 


actual photographs of each beautiful machine in full colors. Tells MISCELLANY 


every detail of our direct-to-you small-payment plan. Write now for 
Editorials a.ctecst: cfu: +) s2ysui-on mien 0 [> 


tremendous saving. No obligation whatever. Still time if you act now. 

International Typewriter Exchange 
Short Turns and Encores . 
Getting On in the World . 


186-188 W. Lake Street epartment 334 Chicago, Ill. 
The New Aesop—Arthur Guiterman 


The Poets’ Corner . 
Out-of-Doors 


Sunrise (In three parts)—Alice Duer Miller... . : 
Trial The Country of Old Men (Third part)—C. E. Scoggins : 
Up Rose Emily (Conclusion)—Ben Ames Williams 


ERS—Coaland Oil Burning— Baby chicks, 
7 Ww for Hatching. Special LOW PRICES. 
. MILLER CO., Box 22, Rockford 


PATENT BOOKLET FRI E 
HIGHEST REFE 

BEST RESULTS PROMPTNESS 

Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 6446 St., Wi 


SALESMEN 


made. All metal. Liberal commission. 


CRUVER MANUFACTURING CO., 2460 Ja 


PATENT-SENSE, 


served profits. Established 1869. Write 
LACEY & LACEY, 774F St., Wash ‘ae 


Reflect Refinement 


Keep yours always attractive— 

trim, file, and clean them with 

the quick and handy pocket 

| manicure, Gem Jr. (35c) orGem 

t 50c. At drug or cutlery stores 
or sent postpaid by 

THEH.C.CooxCo.,Ansonia,Conn. 
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Jor Deaulys goullle CUTE Ts me 


‘How lovely!’’ you exclaim when first you see 
the new graceful cake of Guest Ivory. Like so 
many millions of other women, you too are 
instantly charmed by its petite daintiness. 
And then what a happy discovery to learn 
that this delicately-modeled cake in its fresh 
blue dress is really genuine Ivory Soap—the 
genuine guardian of delicate complexions for 


For the face and hands 


99 44f00% Pure 


— 


ene 


wh 


almost fifty years. 

Surely, never was a soap more fittingly 
garbed to rest upon white washstands. Never 
was a soap more faultlessly fashioned for 
feminine fingers. 

And most assuredly, one can find nowhere 
a finer, purer soap at any price. Guest Ivory 
costs but five cents. PROCTER & GAMBLE 


~ As fine as soap can be 


Sh Tetbloare 


© 1926, by The Procter & Gamble Cow 
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this delightful new form of genuine lvor 
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laty per cent of the beef 
ile are raised west of 
ssissippi River, while 
! per cent of the meat 
‘med east of that river. 
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in the distant produc- 
‘regions meat animals 
‘/ in large numbers to 
in the Middle West 


they are fattened for 


t & Company’s pack- 
plants are situated at 
oMvenient to both the 
ag and consuming re- 
dere the meat is pre- 


t branch houses, each 
pped with modern re- 
(on facilities, receive 
d, poultry and produce 
om the packing plants 
ary refrigerator cars. 
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‘retailer gives his or- 
to the Swift branch 
lesman, or personally 
€ branch house and 
1€ products he desires. 


* 


; 


—_a tood service 
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HE Swift branch house is a 
local institution serving the 
particular tastes and require- 
ments of its city in fresh meats, 
lard, ham and bacon, poultry, 
butter, eggs and dairy products. 


Swift & Company Branch, Hartford, Conn. 


HE Swift branch house—there are over 400 

of them in the United States—is a service 

station which connects you, through your 
retailer, with our direct distributing system. 


This local supply depot receives goods every 
day or two in Swift refrigerator cars from distant 
plants, so that there is an unfailing supply of qual- 
ity meats and dairy products, selected to meet 
exactly the needs and tastes of your community. 

Sanitary surroundings and careful handling 
mean dependable goods in prime condition. 

In many of these branch houses, Swift & Company 
smokes ham and bacon and makes sausage, so as 
to supply these products in the freshest possible 
condition. 

Swift branch houses are an important and indis- 
pensable part of the wholesale food marketing 
machinery of the country. The National Distri- 


‘bution Conference recently reported a lower sell- 


ing cost for packer branch houses than for any 
other form of wholesale distribution. 


Swift & Company 


Founded 1868 
Owned by more than 46,000 shareholders 
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Put fresh oil in your car for Spring. Oil used duriz 
winter months may be found ser 
ously contaminated with gasolir 


GP 
Fe = a, 
4 N 
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aieetic HA R Tii@e, 
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HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
| engine lubrication of prominent’ passenger 
}| cars and motor trucks are specified below. 
| 
The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil are indicated by 
the letters shown below. “Arc.” meansGargoyle § 
Mobiloi! Arctic. F is 
| 
}, Follow winter recommendations when tempera- 
tures from 32°F (freezing) to 0° F. (zero) prevail. 
|| Below zero use Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic (except 
}’ Ford Cars, use Gargoyle Mobiloil “E”’). 
If your car is not listed here, see the complete ki 
}, Chart at your dealer’s. a 
| 


(other mod's) 
\ Lincoln AJA 
\¥| Locomobile. A lArc 
Mack A Arc 
Marmon A|A 
Maxwell... | \ 
MeFarlan 8 A \Arc 
. a (other mod's))} A| AJA 
Moon ‘ Arc.'ArcJAre. / 
Nash A jArc| A A 
Oakland A jArc] A 
F Oldsmobile 8. / | 
i " (other mod's)| A \Arc) A |Arc 
; Overland A /Arc] A 
¥ Packard Eight A |Arc] A 
Vs (other mod's)} A jArc| A 
¥ Paige (Pass.) A JArc 5 
Fi Peerless 80 A |Are 
a 4 8 oe A |Are 
o 2 (other mod’s)} A} A 
Pigrce Arrow ALA 
Pontiac A {Arc 
Reo A jArc 
A 
A 
A 


AND 


Ajax 
Apperson 6 


Auburn 6-63, 

a 6-66 
(othe: 

Autocar 

Buick... 

Cadillac 

Case 

j Chandler 

fb) Chevrolet. 

Chrysler 6 
- (othe 

Cleveland 31 
oy (othe 

Cunningham 

Davis 

Diana 

Dodge Broth 

Dorris 

Duesenberg 

;; Durant 4 

fi Elcar 4 

6-65 


6-50, 6-60... 
8 ‘a 


Essex 


Federal WB3, | | 
| X6 A;/A|JA/AJAIA 
| * (other mod's) Arc. Arc.JArc.|Arc. Arc.|Arc, 


| X2, XSi 


Federal Knight.....] B Arc} B |Arc.) B /Arc 
Flint 80 Arc. Arc oes ieee 
kg (other mod’s)| -A \Arc.JArc.|Arc.JArc.|Arc, 
Ford Fe Ea ei eel evades 

| F.W.D AJAJA!AJAIA], 
|| Franklin BB| BB; BB BB] BB BB 
}| G.M.C ; BiA|B/IA|BjA 
| Garford 14-L% ton} A, A] A | A JArc, 


Gardner 8 


Gray 
Haynes 

} Hudson 

|| Hupmobile 
| Internationa 


1 (other mod’s)| A \Arc 


Jewett 

Jordan 6 
Sey SR 
j Junior 8 


Kissel 6. . 


Lexington Concord.|Are.'Arc. 


Rolls Royce 
Star 


Studebaker 

Stutz 8 
6 

Velie (Pass.) 


(othe 


NAMES OF 
PASSENGER CARS 


MOTOR TRUCKS 


(other mod's)| A | A 


A 
(other mod’s)| A | A 
Graham Bros A 


{ 
| 
{| Rickenbacker 
i 
{ 


| Stearns Knight 


White 15, 20, 20-D 
“ (other com'l mod’s) 
Wills St. Claire 

Willys Knight 4 


1925 


Winter 


>>>] Summer 


asic 


rmod's)| / 


rmod's)| : 


7 mod's)| # 


cKsu- 


I 34 ton| 


> 


SESSSSn Sees Serr>s 


Lament --) 
> 
5S 


r_mod's)| ! 


Mobiloi 


a 

> 
qaaanad 
> 

= 
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TRANSMISSION AND DIFFERENTIAL: 


| 
For their correct lubrication, use Gargoyle 


>. 
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> 
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ae a Fe 5 


1“C” or “CC” as recornmended by 


complete Chart available at all dealers. 
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RP ote a a 


/ 
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mis 


Mobiloil 


bf 


. and impurities. 


nd perhaps your car requires a di 
ferent oil for warmer weather. Son 


cars do.S 
is an add 


If you don’t need to change to 


oh®E0K. 


_ Make the chart your guide 


Beye aon 


summer grade of Mobiloil, drain 
refill if your oil has been in use 0 


| 500 miles: 


VA GU U Mi VOs GOs Mia RcAg INES 


ee the chart atthe left. Th 
itional reason for changir 


7 - 


| 
: 
| 


Better compression—increased pick-up— 
quieter and smoother operation will be 
immediately noticeable. 


a". 5 ee 


The even more important but hidden 
effects will be reduced wear of bearings, 
piston-rings, cylinders and valves. 


If you don’t care to change oil yourself, 
drive to the nearest Mobiloil dealer and 
he will gladly drain and refill with the 
correct grade of Mobiloil for spring and 
summer use. 


Vacuum Oil Company, branches in prin- 
cipal cities. Address: New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City or Minneapolis. 
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and motoring hazards increase. 
d blurs. More than ever you need 
sion that all-steel construction 
ple. More than ever you need the 
[protection that only the all-steel 

ne of accident. There are 19,000,000 
phways..one out of 34 is destined 
his year. Guard yourself against 
ry. See that your car gives you 
nes ..the 


protection and safety 


| 


t the protection of all-steel between you and the risks of the road 


'3SE Days of crowded highways, no car is 
| from mishap. But the car with the all- 
ody is safe for its occupants. 


every automobile body is all-steel. Many 
i SO, when they are in reality thin shells of 
covering frameworks of wood. For this 
)many motorists believe erroneously that 


ave all-steel bodies. 


| 
Budd All-Steel Body is all-steeJ—in the 


Meaning of the word. There is no wooden 
ik shatter in collision. There are no wooden 
work loose and cause squeaks and rattles 


jarp. It is steel welded to steel—welded 


|, 


into one single, reinforced unit. All-steel ... all- 
strength ... all-safety! And fireproof! 


Budd All-Steel construction eliminates bulky 


Quad 


ALL-STEEL 


FULL-VISION 
MOTOR CAR BODIES 


wooden corner-posts which obscure vision, and 
often cause accidents. Wood is replaced by 
slender, stronger columns of steel. You can see 
all the road, and every car on it. 


The Budd Body is beautiful, with the grace of 
line to which only steel is so readily adaptable. 
All-steel takes a handsomer finish, whether paint, 
lacquer or enamel be used. It is lighter in weight, 
more durable, and slower to depreciate. 


Budd originated the All-Steel Body thirteen 
years ago. For the safety of your family, yourself 

. see that your next car is equipped with an 
All-Steel, Full-Vision Body, by Budd. 


Detroit—EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY— Philadelphia 
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To Sell is 7 Serve 


Idealism sometimes proves itself practical. 


Graham Brothers Truck business was 
founded upon an ideal— 


“To sell is to serve.” 


Instead of merely building trucks for the 
“market,” Graham Brothers analyzed the 
specific requirements of the many indus 
tries comprising the market—and supplied 
the exact type of truck best suited for each. 


The ultimate result was the most com 
plete line of standard chassis, cabs and 
bodies in the world. 


Built on a chassis that has won innu- 
merable laurels for endurance, including 
an award for passing “impassable” roads 


in Russia, these soundly constructed 
trucks have proved that they answer 
the great need of modern business. 


That need is for a chassis and body—a 
truck complete—that can be bought on 
the moment and put into service with- 
out delay. 


Whatever the business, whatever the 
peculiar requirements, Graham Brothers 
supply it—and service it through Dodge 
Brothers Dealers all over the world. 


Thus the perfection of an ideal has 
brought to merchants a new and valu- 
able service—and has made Graham 
Brothers the largest exclusive truck 
manufacturers in the world! 


Large Production Justifies Exceptional Quality at Low Prices 


GRAHAM BROTHERS 
Evansville — D E TR OTIT-—sStockton 


A Division oF Doovs 


E BrotHers, Inc 


GRAHAM BROTHERS (CANADA) LIMITED—TORONTO, ONTARIO 


TRUCKS 
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RINGING BURGLAR ALARMS 
gars spanned 


There's 
ages no substitute 


for satisfaction 


THERE’S a heap of power and 
long-lasting willingness to work in 
Eveready Columbia Dry Batteries. 
Crammed full of chemical energy 
eager to turn itself into electricity at 
your bidding, but resting calmly, 
saving their strength, until you 
press the button or close the switch. 
Between jobs these handy helpers 
restore their vigor. They certainly 
do last longer, much longer than 
you expect if you have never before 
used them. There is an Eveready 
Columbia dealer nearby. 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC, 


New York San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
Sold in England and Colonies under trade name COLUMBIA 


_ i 
Ce ag 
S : y SI ™ 434 5 ni Rides 


hk po 
Z +) : 
PROTECTING BANK WAULTS| 


CALLING PULLMAN PORTERS 


fd 


‘| COLUMBIA 
BAIGNITOR 
PORVCELY 


Eveready Columbia Hot Shot Batteries contain 
4, 5 or 6 cells in a neat, water-proof steel case. 
It is not a “Hot Shot” unless it is an Eveready 
Columbia. 
See 
Fahnestock spring clip binding posts on the 
Eveready Columbia Ignitor at no extra cost. 


EVEREADY 


COLUMBIA 
Dry Batteries 


~they last longér 
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When you say—“DUCO” 


HERE are certain well-known words which 
have a double meaning—and an immense 
significance. 


Such a word is always created because it is 
needed, because no other word can express the 
same idea, or bring to mind the same group of 
facts; and none other can be substituted for it. 


“DUCO”’ is one of these words. 


When you say ‘‘DUCO,”’ you also voice the word 
‘“du Pont’’—for DUCO, the master finish, is the 
distinctive product of the du Pont laboratories, the 
superb result of ten years of intensive experiment 
—the culmination of one hundred years of du 
Pont chemical knowledge and achievement. 


When you buy a motor car, or furniture, or any 
other article that is “finished with DUCO,”’ and 
is marked with the signature of DUCO, you will 
see, close to that word, the name, du Pont. 


And you will know that there has been trans- 
ferred to you the full and final assurance of the 
knowledge, integrity, good faith, and service, 
which that name represents. 
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7 you can get DUCO 


irable motor cars of the year are fin- 
_DUCO. There is also an authorized 
fir isher near you who will add this new 
ityand endurance to your old car—greatly 


i its re-sale value. 


e e 


° 


tiod Furniture (over ninety manufactur- 
king it) is sold by leading dealers in all 
the country. 
7 “yi 


1 of articles besides automobiles and fur- 
finished with DUCO”. . . pianos, radio 
* vashing machines, tools, toys, etc. 


e ° e 


Hont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Chemical 
Division, Parlin, N. J., Detroit, Mich., 


m/e, "Canada. CTh ere 1 son ly ON. E D ucoO 
— DU PONT Duco 
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Selz, Sho@ 


VALUE IS MORE EXPECTED in shoes than in an 
thing else you wear. In Selz shoes it’s there ; 
abundance » it’s the selected leathers - it’s th 
earnest standards of workmanship * it’s Selz val, 
The Customs BLACK CALF that keeps millions of men wearing these sho 


HE kind ofa model usually 
Ahem by the man who de- season after season. 


lights in his highly polished 


black shoes; a carton pare FOR FIFTY YEARS and more, the Selz organizatic 
f selected calfskin , gentee 5 4 

Sen Fae ay wont 2) th: has bettered methods of shoemaking, quicken 
bit of perforating keeps it from j : { i 

Peinghiod cBaverneN otal production by labor saving machinery and selec 
young men. Same model in a ed the cream of the world’s leathers in advant 


Dr. 
KE 


Py i % i 
ieee rich tan y you'll want a pair of 


each. geous markets » all to give you better shoes f 


less money. 


OUGDOOCIS 
ah o AX) xn 


THE EXACTING STANDARDS of 30,000 merchar 
in cities and communities throughout Ameri 
(and the millions of men they serve) have mai 
Selz shoes the standard of value. 


Atlantic City » WING TIP 
q 


[Tz is the typical British brogue. KO 
The full wing tip gives it the KQ) 
swagger, while the last is strict- Wy) 
ly conservative. The “breeze” \ 
of Spring is about this one + . 
there’s a mellow tone in its tan 
color impossible to reproduce 
here; there is an air of smart- 
ness about it which you will 
appreciate only when you see 
it on your own foot. Goodyear 
Wingfoot rubber heels for 
comfort. Se 


Hebe "SS .E LZ Ol REGAN IZ Al OeNn 
Chicago Pittsburgh 
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STYLE ANDA PRICE 


R EVERY MAN 


E IS THAT QUALITY which guides you from 
yn to season in the selection of the things 
choose for your own,’ and wear. Style is 
bing; we all admit it inwardly. It plays an 
ortant part in Selz shoes » just as important as 
J leather, for it’s the mental comfort you'll 
in them. 


_ DESIGNERS SEEK OUT that elusive quality - 
and at great expenditure of time and money, 
‘el it into lasts favored by those well-dressed 
who make it their business to set the pace. 


RE IS A WIDE VARIETY in Selz styles for 
ng variety enough for any man. Each model 
refully thought out for the occasion for which 
fashioned. 


ie + NUDE CALF 


is the new one 7 it is 
ithe young men wanty 
olor like their Spring 
| The leather is called 
f,” being a light, tan- 
Young men’s models 
iz specialty; they are 
iby ponns men. Each 
je feature one 7 this 
1-known Polo model 
jextreme flange heel 
| polished, half-round 
ire. There is a similar 
black or tan. 
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The Campus 7 LIGHT TAN 


HERE is the famous $6 shoer 
what a value it is, too. 
Young men like its style and 
its price fits young incomes. 
The color is light tan. It’s 
built on the new balloon model 
with perforations and _ extra 
stitching. Lots of comfort in 
this shoe with its roomy toe 
and Scotch extension edges. 
The wear is there, too. Good- 
year Wingfoot rubber heels. 


a 


Know these shoes by this mark on the sole 
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Men everywhere Sayj— 


“It’s the best-wearing silk sock 
in America ~ ~ bar none” 


REAL SILK 


? ws 


{ SOLD DIRECT FROM || > ) fo | 
| ous Le) MENS SOCKS (ve. 
i 1% 
i 


{> CUS LAU ONE A easy 


OUR 10,000 BONDED 


REPRESENTATIVES 
THE CONSUMER AT 0 } A CALL DAILY AT 
| WITH FRICTION-TESTED TOES AND HEELS | 


| I HOMES AND OFFICES 
A A SAVING , | AND SUPER-SERVICE TOPS aN y} 
STRING STRAT RETA — OA pgommmonsamincetan. yt, OR 2 


% ed «. 
er a Sceninss a 
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i| 
Ff 
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\ 


Rene A aS el SHOE Reve evic lela: . World’s Largest Manufacturers of Silk Hosiery “ INDIANAPOLIS, IND, Us 


250 BRANCH OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. CONSULT 'PHONE DIRECTORY FOR YOUR LOCAL OFFICE 


March 2: 


<a 


This gold button identis 
the Bonded Real Silk Re} 
sentative when he calls ¢ 

your home or office | 


© 1926 RSHM 
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Metal Cabinet 


Co 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
BIRMINGHAM 
KANSAS CITY 
PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON 
ST. LOUIS 
DES MOINES 
DAYTON 
OMAHA 
BUFFALO 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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ATLAS Now Adds 


Strength and Economy 


erin 


Rae plastic qualities and affinity for 
color of Atlas White Portland Cement, 
the most responsive of modern materials, 
put at the architect’s command effects for 
which large outlay and the labor of 
many men were needed in times past. Its 
easily moulded masses hold endless pos- 
sibilities of beauty, blended with unyield- 
ing strength and permanence. 


Color, form and textures in infinite vari- 
ety have been brought within the limits of 
the average building budget by the econ- 
omy of concrete made with Ad/as White. 


All the dignity and grace that mark 
London’s storied Custom House, beloved 
of painters and etchers, could be repro- 
duced line for line in concrete made with 


+ 
Direct Distribution Throu 


To meet your requirements, your A//as dealer has 
had to anticipate the needs of your entire community 
and assemble building materials from hundreds of 
sources, near and far. His investment is heavy; his 
business is seasonal; yet the service he offers you 
must be continuous. 


To win the approval of architect, contractor and 
owner, he must make sure beforehand of the quality 
and enduring character of his wares. 


He stakes his reputation on Atlas Portland Cement, 
because it satisfies the most exacting conditions that 
any concrete job can set up. 


_ By handling Atlas White, he opens up for you new 
possibilities of architectural beauty in color, form 
and texture. A/las stands behind his own yard 


enino 
gh the ATLAS DEALE 
Brings ATLAS to You Economically 


LAS 


i 
March 2 


Beauty to Concre 


Ailas. Just as the Westchester C 
Courthouse, at White Plains, New 
conceived in the same testrained 
classic style, was built throughout o} 
crete units made and laid with Adlgs } 


Concrete became the cheapest as w 
the most enduring material when 
developed the first rotary kiln, 
standardizing quality and reducing 


Atlas White, an equally important 
tribution, puts architectural beauty y 
reach of every community, evety | 
builder. These and other pioneeracl 
ments have made Az/as the most ¢ 
cal and versatile of building mati 
and won it recognition as “the sta 
by which all other makes are measi 


supplies with storage reserves greater than Ar 
entire Output twenty years ago. 


Atlas history reassures him. The developmt 
the rotary kiln—the perfecting of Atlas 
use of At/as in record concrete achieven 
the Panama Canal, where 8,000,000 barr 
quired, are conclusive proofs of Ad/as | 


Call on the Av/as dealer in your city. Th 
economy of his service are striking. Ifhe so 
alone, you would pay much more for it; 
his overhead is spread over many lines. s. 


He has information covering ordinary types 
crete construction. Through its technical depait 
Atlas will help you solve any unusual ‘ci 
problems. Write to the Atlas Portland Cement 
pany at the nearest office listed at the left. 


The standard by which 


4 
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WESTCHESTER COUNTY COURT- 
HOUSE, WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 
BUILT OF CAST STONE MADE 
AND LAID IN ATLAS WHITE, 
BENJAMIN W. MORRIS, ARCHI- 
TECT. JOHN T. BRADY & CO., 
CONTRACTORS. CAST STONE 
BY EMERSON NORRIS CO. 


PERMA OA ES 


AES 


THE Custom HOUSE 


CPndonD ay if Pe i os 
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RT | 
; EMEN lewaite 


her makes are measured 
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‘Keeping the Family Alive 


An endless chain of happy evenings! Paramount entertainment sl 
“BEHIND THE FRONT” —that’s what keeps a family alive. It this not only keeps a family ali 
i] Big comedy special with Wallace Bocas does not matter which evenings in the it will bring any family to life 
B@ Raymond Hatton, Mary Brian. By week you go, or how often, as long as senses than one! 
Hugh Wiley. Edward Sutherland Production. you choose the Paramount shows. Here isa whole vod oft . 
“DANCING MOTHERS” These are the cleverest magic of mod- ism and fantasy at your com 
i : ern screen entertainment ! vision for the simple act of gc 
e ultra-modern society stage suc- z ‘ : 
cess starring Conway Tearle, Alice P Entertainment conceived, written, the nearest good theatre. 


Joyce, Clara Bow. Herbert Brenon Production directed and acted by the best known Don't let the tant 6 se ie 
By Bigeye ene dramatists, directors and stars of ways. Get them tosetied coma 
THOMAS MEIGHAN in America and Europe! go see.a Paramount Picture. You 
“THE NEW KLONDIKE” Entertainment dressed and staged find it a great experience, and then 
with Lila Lee. A comedy about Florida and produced by the smartest technical of delighted talk afterwards is 8 
by Ring Lardner. men and women in the movies today! thing rich to listen to. 


ADOLPHE MENJOU in 
“A SOCIAL CELEBRITY” 


A Malcolm St. Clair Production with Ea 
Chester Conklin and Louise Brooks. From the 
story by Monte Katterjohn. Romance, sophisti- 
cation, and excitement a la Menjou. 


=e RICHARD DIX in 
5 “LET’S GET MARRIED” 
hah with Lois Wilson. Adapted by Luther 


Reed from ‘‘The Man from Mexico,” by H. A. 
Du Souchet. Directed by Gregory La Cava. 


“SEA HORSES” 


An Allan Dwan Production, with Jack 
Holt, Florence Vidor, George Bancroft 
and William Powell. A melodrama of the sea fon ~— 

a ‘“‘best seller” by Francis Brett Young. Ati 


BeBe DANIELS a 
Miss “Brewsters Million 


A Clarence Badger Production with Warner 
Baxter and Ford Sterling. From George Barr 
McCutcheon’s “Brewster’s Millions.” 


Imagine inheriting one million dollars with the promise 
of another seven millions if you spent the first millio: 
within one year! Imagine this on top of the fact that 
were a pretty girl who had always had to look twice at a 
dollar bill before buying a new hat! Well, that’s the 
dicament Bebe Daniels finds herself in, in this breath-tak 
Paramount comedy, and if you enjoy trying to keep up wit 
the speed that so much Happiness and Opportunity nat 
rally takes, why take your seat and on with the show! | 


f Produced by 

ve, < oF FAMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY CORP. 

Adolph Zukor, President 
New York City 
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‘IF IT'S A PARAMOUNT PICTURE IT’S THE BEST SHOW IN TOWN oe 
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[arch says(\ build your house strong 
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© 1926, United States Gypsum Company 


tt the wind that beats and racks, against the cold that 
jand chills, against the roof and wall defects that cheat 
four fuel and your comfort— 


The broad, thick sheets of Gyp-Lap brace the entire 
structure against weaving, rack and strain. The 
gypsum core of Gyp-Lap is the strongest structural 
insulation known. Gyp-Lap makes a perfect back- 
ing for stucco, brick or wood construction. 


lour house secure and strong with Gyp-Lap. 


Pp is the ideal material for that inner sheathing wall between 


iaework and the surface of your house. Asinner lining for your yee Your dealer in Sheetrock, lumber and builders’ 
ad roofs, it is far better than ordinary sheathing because it is supplies sells Gyp-Lap or can get it for you 
gypsum rock, and therefore it cannot burn, warp, shrink or buckle. i promptly from our nearest mill. Its cost is low. 
‘ Gyp-Lap is made only by the United States 
| large units, and coming all ready for nailing to the framework, : a7 Cilen Compan Mona 

[p goes up swiftly, saving you money on building costs. It has an oe ; 


¢<ing tongue-and-groove joint that forms a perfect union, shutting Ve UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
tts and retaining inner warmth. be 


General Offices: 205 West Monroe Street, Chicago, II. 


1YP-LAP 


Sheathing snare 


Valuable book of prize plans—"‘Fireproof Homes of UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
Period Design”—sent for $1 and this coupon ad- 


dressed to Fireproofing Dept. W, U.S. Gypsum Co., Dept. 430, 205 W. Monroe St, Chicago, Illinois 
205 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Illinois. Send me booklet ‘Protected Homes”; it’s free. 
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THE FourTH EARL OF CHESTERFIELD 
is received by the DuKE OF NEWCASTLE 


Painted for KupPENHEIMER by 
James MonTGoMERY FLAGG 


He tendered a 


‘letter of credit 


in his very ooks 


It was Lord Chesterfield who said: 
‘4 man is received according to his appearance 


—and dismissed according to his just deserts.” 


N that compact little sample-case called 
The Mind, you are carrying your full 


line of Just Deserts. 


—hoping to submit your samples some 
day for the favorable approval of that emi- 
nent firm of spot-cash buyers— Messrs. 


Success & Fame. 


But you can’t make a sale to this gilt- 
edge concern until you get by the two 
hard-boiled sentinels who sit in the outer 
ofice— Messrs. Disinterest & Distrust. 
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Only then can you get into the hearin; 
Respectful Consideration — who con" 
the firm’s Okays. 

So in Life’s Primer of Salesmanshipt 
first rule is this:—In calling on Succi 
Fame, make sure that yourlooks reflect 


quality of the best goods you have to! 
We ve never said that the figure of a) 
invariably rates the figure of his bt 
balance. 
But we do maintain that his appear! 
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‘tst credit-statement he submits to 
{ his wealth of self-respect. 


a could look back through the lives 
t: wardrobes of today’s leaders in 
and affairs, you’d be surprised to 
Ww many set forth on their first 
siness adventure, with a certain let- 
woven in their inside coat pockets. 


> 
- 


Teated that “K’’ as the mark of a 
othes maker. And it has been ac- 
as such, by men who have made 


their mark. For half a century, smart 
minds and smart dressers have found it 
the insignia of good tailoring; the “K” of 
“Okay” in characterful clothes. 


A “letter-of-credit”’ for any man who 
would have his appearance substantiate 
his worthiness. 


KUPPENHEIMER 
GO) Orley Gale Oe elie bes 
cAn Investment in Good Appearance 


Copyright 1926 
by the House of 
Kuppenheimer 
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ELAXATION between rounds is vitally 
necessary to relieve heavy strain on both 
nerve and muscle. One minute of relaxation 
is winning fuel for three minutes of smashing 
effort. It makes possible continued speed and 
stamina where tautness or tenseness would 
bring quick fatigue. It is both muscle rest and 
nerve rest, two essential things. Ability to 
relax between rounds has helped to keep 
Harry Greb, Middleweight Champion, a ring 
marvel for fourteen years through more than 
400 stormy battles. 


Ijpesto B 


JOHN WARREN WATSON COMPANY- Original and sole manufacturers of Stabilation—TWENTY-FOURTH AND LOCUST STREETS, PHILAL 
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WATSON 


TABILATORS 


F the athlete in perfect condition ni 
make the most of every opportul 


ae 


relax, how much more important thes 
ments are to the rest of us! 


Check up the number of hours you spend if 
They should be priceless intervals of refresh 
But are they? Do these hours actually rest 
restore your energies or do they now exha 

you ride tensed and strained or comfortabl 


In the Stabilated car, you do not hold yours 
against any fear of sudden thrust or jolt. You 
that with their proportional control of anyrebo 
Stabilators can be trusted to prevent any suc 
vicious toss. Confidently,’you sit back, 


Get in touch with your nearest Stabilat 
—or your own car dealer. He will den 
right on your own car this new ability to 
laxed. An outstanding number of the forem 
builders are now building Stabilation and I 
tion into their cars as a standard factory fe 


| 
| 
| 
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There are emergency fire-fighting appliances 
in all office buildings and public places. But how 
many homes are provided with similar safety 
measures — equipment, especially, that women 
can operate easily and effectively? 


The Oldeot \ menianaaem How much greater this latter need is proved 
Marine Insurance Company g é 
Founded {1792 by actual figures, which show that every three 
minutes throughout the day a fire occurs in a 
home. Inflammable materials in kitchens and 
cellars, the ignition of hot grease, open lights, 
spontaneous combustion in over-heated closets— 
these are but a few of the common causes of 
destructive fires. The majority of such fires are 
susceptible to immediate control. . 


Equip your home against fire emergencies. Ask 
the North America Agent to help you select ap- 
pliances of proven worth. Such advice is an im- 
portant part of his fire prevention and property 
protection service. 


Insurance Company of | 


North America 


PHILADELPHIA 
and the 


Indemnity Ins. Co. of North America 


write practically every form of insurance except life 
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The most important advance in paint makin 
in the last hundred years 


What 40-40-20 is : 


the name and registered trade 


40-40-20 iS 


mark of a new paint in paste or 
paint form for outside painting. It 
contains no lead. Its name is de- 
rived from the formula of its 
pigment content—40% XX Zinc 
Oxide, 40% Albalith (the super- 


lithopone) and 20% inerts. 


How it was discovered : 40-40-20 
was discovered after many years of 
careful research in the laboratories 
of The New Jersey Zinc Company. 
The first important step came in 
1920 with the development of 
Albalith—a super-lithopone, resis- 
tant to light, of extreme whiteness, 
strong hiding power, easy working 
qualities, and moderate cost. Then 
four more years were spent in 
testing combinations of Albalith 
with other ingredients to make a 
high grade paint for exterior use. 


40-40-20 is the result. 


Who makes it : 40-40-20 is made 
by paint manufacturers who agree to 
use our formula and make 40-40-20 
according to our specifications. Up 
to this time these manufacturers 
are thirty-three in number. Their 


names are listed below. 


What it does : 40-40-20 is a high- 


grade outside white paint. As the 


PRESENT. LIST).OF sAUTHORIZED” MANUFACTURERS 


W. A. ALPERS COMPANY -: Cleveland, O. 
AMALGAMATED PAINT COMPANY + 
ATLANTIC PAINT & VARNISH WORKS, INC 


Wilmington, N. C, 
COLUMBIA VARNISH COMPANY : Los Angeles, Cal 


THE DEBEVOISE COMPANY -: Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HENRY A. DEWEY COMPANY, INC : New York City 


DUMONT PAINT MFG. CO - Jamaica, N. Y. 


FELTON-SIBLEY & COMPANY, INC «- Philadelphia, Pa, 


A. J. FIELD PAINT COMPANY - Newark, N. J 
FOY PAINT COMPANY -: Cincinnati, 0. 
FRAZER PAINT COMPANY : Detroit, Mich. 


New York City 


40-40-20 


The White Paint 
That Stays White 


INTEGRITY PAINT CO + New Haven, Conn 
INTERNATIONAL LABORATORIES, LTD. 

St. Boniface, Canada 
OLIVER JOHNSON & CO « Providence, R. I. 
FRANK M. KENNEDY PAINT & COLOR CO - Newark,N, J. 
LONGMAN AND MARTINEZ «New York City 
THE MAHONING PAINT & OIL CO « Youngstown, O. 
JOHN W. MASURY & SON - Brooklyn, N, Y. 
NEGLEY & COMPANY -: San Antonio, Texas 
OAKLEY PAINT MFG. COMPANY : Los Angeles, Cal. 
THE PARR PAINT AND COLOR CO : Cleveland, O. 


pigments, Zinc Oxide and Albali 
are permanently and extrem 
white with superior hiding pow 
40-40-20 is a paint that issuprem 
white—and one that will stay wh 
It does not turn yellow. It res 
the destructive action of the st 
rays. It does not wash off. 40-40. 


gives a lasting beauty to your hot 


How it is sold : 40-40-20 is sold 
the regular way by paint jobbers; 
dealers. It is a paint for the ma 
painter. It is put up in paste fo 
convenient for his use. Also, bys¢ 
manufacturers, in ready mixed fo| 
If you are not able to obtain 40-40) 
from your dealer, any of the ma 
facturers named below will tell | 


where it is sold. 


A booklet for property owners : | 
complete story of 40-40-20 18 | 
in an attractive booklet cal 
«When White is White.” A ¢ 
will be sent free, on request, to ¢| 


one interested in better paint) 


The New Jersey Zinc Comp 


Established 1848 
Products Distributed by 


The New Jersey Zinc Sales Comi 
160 Front Street, New York City 


+ CLEVELAND + SAN FRA) 


CHICAGO + PITTSBURGH 


OF 4.0=24°0)-;210 


PEASLEE-GAULBERT CO., INC + Louisville, Ky. 

H. PETERMAN, INC - Brooklyn, N. Y. 

PHELAN-FAUST PAINT MFG. CO - St, Louis, Mo. 
PHOENIX PAINT & VARNISH CO - Philadelphia, Pa. 
RASMUSSEN AND COMPANY -: Portland, Ore. 

RED SPOT PAINT & VARNISH CO - Evansville, Ind. 
THE ROBERTSON PAINT & VARNISH CO - Cleveland, 0. 
SEATTLE PAINT CO: Seattle, Wash. 
TIBBETTS-WESTERFIELD PAINT CO - Los Angeles, Cal. 
TROPICAL PAINT & OIL CO - Cleveland, O. 

U. 8, GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO - Providence, R, I. 
UTLEY PAINT CO., INC + New Orleans, La. 


5 if 


Ith may become a shadow unless you guard The | 
r | sii 


t any drug store you will find 20, 
40, different kinds of dentifrices. 
yeople buy these dentifrices . . . 
z from one to another. They seem 
inmted. They brush their teeth regu- 
. yet they still have painful decay 
iseases.. ... WHY? 

5e teeth need more than mere clean- 
must also be protected at THE 
pLINE. 


Mirst teeth are family events! 
e greeted with more or less cele- 
Then—too often—they are neg- 
They'll be out soon,” so many 
ay. ‘What do they matter?” 
ular care of the first, or baby, 
| practically assure sound, regu- 
lanent teeth—and if this same 
ntinued, an assurance of sound 
_healthy gums throughout life 
rard. ‘ ! 
observation has demonstrated 
children’s mouths are kept 
in a healthy condition by the 
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oments that add years of health 


use of a safe and efficient dentifrice, the 
children are protected to a great degree 
from the common diseases of childhood 


Decay begins early 


Decay of the teeth begins shortly after 
the first teeth appear. It occurs most 
actively in the pits and crevices on the 
grinding surfaces of the teeth, and at 
that vital place where teeth meet gums, 
The Danger Line. This is especially true 
at The Danger Line between the teeth where 
a tooth-brush cannot reach, and where the 
most dangerous decay is apt to begin. 


Selecting a safe dentifrice 


The selection of a safe dentifrice is 1mper- 
ative—a dentifrice which cannot injure 
the tender mouth of the child, but which 
will protect against the acids that cause 
decay. Squibb’s Dental Cream, made 
with Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia, is the 
ideal dentifrice for children, and this is 
why: It contains more than 50% of pure, 


palatable Squibd’s Milk of Magnesia; 
enough to neutralize for hours after use 
the acids which attack teeth and gums; 
it contains no grit; it is pleasantly fla- 
vored, and it is harmless even if swallowed. 

Children like Squibb’s Dental Cream, 
and many mothers have found it a great 
aid in teaching the little ones the habit 
of oral cleanliness. Teach your children 
to use Squibb’s—and as a natural conse- 
quence they will keep on using it in 
later life. At druggists —40 cents a tube. 
Squips’s Mitk or Macnesta—The Standard of Quality—from 
which Squibb’s Dental Cream is made—is recommended by phy- 


sicians everywhere. It may be purchased in large and small bottles 
from your druggist. © 1926 


SQUIBBS 
DENTAL CREAM 


Made with Squibb’ Milk of Magnesia 
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Home of Mr. W. G. Barnhart, in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, in which Curtis Woodwork is 
used throughout. The largerillustrations on 
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The casing around the door 
in the picture. Its molded 
surface makes a much more 
beautiful trim than the 
common flat casing 


these pages are from this home 


BEAUTY 

WITH STRENGTH 

IN THIS STAIR BY 
CURTIS 


Judging from many stairs you see, some 
builders seem to think that a stair balus- 
trade must be of gigantic size. Newel posts 
six inches square are not uncommon. It is 
a mistake to think that a thing is either 
strong or beautiful just because it is big. 
On the other hand, there is an old saying 
among architects and interior decorators 
that “interior wood details cannot be too 
small in scale.’’ While this statement is an 
exaggeration, yet there is much truth in it; 
as this beautiful Curtis stair (C-900) shows. 
Here you see very slender balusters, and a 
very small newel. But this stair is just as 
sturdy as many with parts twice as large. 
Its strength lies in the way it is put together. 
Curtis stair parts are adapted to methods of 
construction that makes balustrades of ex- 
ceptional strength and solidity. Ask the 
Curtis dealer for details. This beautiful 
stair hall is in the home of Mr. W. G. 
Barnhart, Upper Arlington, Columbus, 
Ohio; Mr. E. A. Ramsey, Architect. Curtis 
Woodwork furnished by the H. C. Creith 
Lumber Co. 


Every kitchen needs storage space such 
as only enclosed shelves and numerous 
easy-to-operate drawers provide. Curtis 
Woodwork fills this requirement with 
kitchen furniture like this Dresser 


We cannot legally prevent imi- 


tators from copying our pat- 
terns and designs. The law, 
however, does prevent others 
from using our trademark. 
Make sure that the woodwork 
you buy—sash, doors, mold- 
ings or interior woodwork— 
bears the CURTIS trademark. 


A new Curtis door design (C-317) for those who like 
the one-panel door with the panel relieved by mold- 
ings. This door has the narrow stiles and rails which 
account for the greater beauty of all doors by Curtis. 
The molding around the panel is in reality a part of 
an insert frame. No nail holes appear in the door 
face. A much stronger door results with practically 
no added cost 


UTIFUL INTERIO 


Once in, your wood- 


Work Stays in to please 


or displease for life 


NCE in your house, your wood- 

work stays in to please you ot dis- 
please you day after day. The fatal mis- 
take in building is to forget until you 
begin to decorate, that woodwork of 
poor taste or ugly character defeats every 
effort to create harmony and charm. 


Woodwork has more decorative value 
than any other building material. Unless 
you choose wisely, your home will nev- 
et have that beauty you want it to have. 


Curtis Woodwork is beautiful be- 
cause workmen of high skill mold se- 


lected woods exactly to true de: 


The doors and windows are nov 
mechanically perfect—they a 
in every line. 

The mantels, cabinets and stait’ 
offer not only everlasting strengt 
everlasting beautyin addition. TI) 
ings, moldings and paneling nor 
trim the walls and openings bt, 
the grace and beauty of their lines! 
help your entire scheme of decors 


Now easy to have beaut! 


woodwork 
Builders of expensive homes ha: 
ways realized the importance of 
tiful woodwork. To be sure of gt 
it, they employed architects to“ di 
it especially for them 


J>> D&O FOMRS : WINDOWS ; F R Aue 


; = 
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Yes, the Topcoat 
Will be Popular 


The topcoat promises to be 

more than ever popular this 

spring—with a tendency 

towards high, accentuated 

shoulders, and the sugges- 
tion of a waistline 


here were present __— 


1OOO 
EADERS OF MEN! 


T was November 19, 1925, ata method that actually improves 
certain famous hotel on Fifth them. 


; Avenue. A thousand business men Laem eereerancnn eh tnstead of 


—captains of industry, great mer-  },o¢ metal pressed against the sur- 


phenty ieee ae h the in- _ face of the fabric (as with a hand 
ustryandcommerceorthenation iron, the temperature of which 


—wereassemblingtohearaspeech (annot be controlled), 


by the President. the garment is pressed The New Business Suit 


High, broad shoulders, tched lapels, 
Two newspaper men stood under a cloth surface. anda hin of body-conforming lines will 


watching as the guests arrived. PIO estetietaparoam isn) aren he distinguishing marke of 
caused to surge through 
the goods, “‘mellowing” the cloth, 
and raising the nap. Then, this 
steam is drawn off, and the gar- 
ment set by the Hoff-Man Vacuum 
Indeed, a characteristic of suc- Process—a patented, exclusive fea- 
cessful men everywhere is careful ture of Hoff-Man Pressing. As a 
attention to clothes—suchas Hoff- result, clothes pressed by the 
Man service makes possible. The | Hoff-Man Method are really re- 
Hoff-Man Press makes it as easy  freshed, holdtheir shape better, 
to wear well-pressed clothes as to andlooknew fora longer time. 
wear a white collar. 


“Self-made, almost to a man,” 
said one. 


“And nota pair of baggy breeches 
in the lot!” said the second. 


If you wear good clothes, 
Let’s say, for example, that you try this service next time 
have a suit that needs valeting, your suit needs pressing. 
You phone your dyer and cleaner, Call any good dyer and clean- : 
or your tailor, and ask for Hoff- er, tailor, or presser, and ask for 
Man service. With his it by name—Hoff-Man Pressing. 
An Old Friend ioff-Man Press he is It will assure for your clothes that 
Back for Sport © equipped to serve you well-pressed: look that marks the 
Many @ weldresed man quickly—your clothes — successfulman. UnitedStates Hoff- 
will wear the Norfolkagain are pressed in a mini- man Machinery Corporation, 105 


—an old favorite more fa- 


iced caters mum of time, and bya Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Another Favorite 
Sack Suit 
; Another favorite sack suit 
will show broad lapels, with 
peaks pointing shoulder- 
ward. Here, too, there’s an 


inclination to follow the 
HOFF-MAN PRESSES 2S 


There is a Hoff-Man Steam Garment Press for every pressing purpose. Write for information. 


For Clothing For Knit Goods For Clubs, 


For For Dyeing and 
| Tailoring Cleaning Clothing Stores Manufacturing Manufacturing Hotels, Ships, etc. 
\The famous Hoff-Man Acomplete line of forming Presses of all kinds for A complete line of presses A complete line of special- Presses for the valet depart- 
Model 8A—anall-around and shaping presses. .busheling and valeting. for all under-pressing and ized presses for all finish- ment. 
press. off-pressing operations. ing operations. 


© 1926, U. S. H. M. Corp. 


RESS WELL...PRESS WELL...AND SUCCEED 
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The National Cash Register Company 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: 

Please send your booklet describing the new 
Class 1800 National Cash Register, without cost 
or obligation. 


TRANSACTION DOLLARS 


CASH iieaammmata NY) 


. “erence nye 
cane ACHAT LEAL IEE: seieaisz anata 
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—a brand new 


National Cash Register 


Many startling features —Beautiful streamline construction 


Dignified appearance — Suited to any type fixtures 


STRIKING appearance! Improved per- 
ormance! Added convenience! Low 
wice! They’re all here. 

Business needed this new machine 
—merchants told us what they wanted 
_—we produced it. 


_ It prints and issues receipts. 
The detail strip is always in sight 
d easy to read. 
Transactions are indicated on a 
ingle line. 

All totals are shown on easily read 
tounters. 

All records are kept under lock 
ind key. , 


| 


This beautiful machine looks well 
anywhere —a dignified, handsome 
store fixture. Send the coupon 
for free descriptive booklet. 


This new National is added to our 
great line of more than 500 different 
types and sizes, built to meet every 
business need. 

All Nationals sold on easy terms. 
Liberal allowances. Nationals are 
priced as low as $75, $100, $125, 
$150 and up. 


The National Cash Register Company 
Dayton, Ohio, U.S. A. 


Offices in all the principal cities of the world 


vash Registers 


4 
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The Spread Red Eagle is the Nationa 
emblem of the Independent Oil Me, 
of America—a non-profit organiza 
tion conducting a publicity campaigy 
in the interest of Independent Oil, 


Buy at 
this Sign 


POOLED 
Resources 


Gasolines—Motor Oils—Tractor Oils 


andall other petroleum products sold under the Spread Red 
Eagle combine the convenience of local service with the 
stabilized resources of a great national organization. 

Buy at 


ste Sion Each member of this association has back of him, sub- 


ject to call, the experience and tested recommendations 
of one of the most able staffs of lubricating engineers | 
in this country. 


Wherever you are, or wherever you go, you will in- 
variably receive courteous, conscientious service and uni- 
form quality of gasoline and motor oil under the sign 
of the Spread Red Eagle—the pledge of local depend- 
ability, backed by National responsibility. 


INDEPENDENT OIL MEN OF AMERICA 


—a non-profit organization conducting a publicity campaign 
in the interest of Independent Oi 


Association Offices: 624 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Write for the Spread Red Eagle booklet, ““The Story Back of Independent Oil”’ 
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ilmy Chiffon for Beauty 
—and a spectal inner foot of Lisle for wear 


Bright, new chiffon hose, crisp from the box. A few hours of dancing 
. . . And then—a sudden sinking sensation as you notice a tiny hole at 
your heel—right at the top of the slipper—just where it’s so conspicuous 
and embarrassing. 

Madame, it’s needless. We have for you now a chiffon stocking specially 
built for dancing, and other trying wear. It is pure thread Japan silk from 
top to toe—exquisitely sheer. But inside the silk foot is woven a service foot 
(invisible) of fine stout lisle. 


90. us pat It does the trick. You can dance all night in these chiffons with never a 
thought of “runs” or “ peek-a-boos”’ at your heels. If you'll try this stock- 
e . 5 Bogse C4 ‘ 
H osiery ing we know you'll be pleased. You’ll find it at most good 4 “The chiffon 
freee. an dichildrets stores in the season’s newest colors. Just ask for it by number. 3 yh 8 5 UII EEN 
Sor dancing 
U d Let us send you the name of your nearest Allen-A merchant. 
S n SUN ASS THE ALLEN-A COMPANY, Kenosua, WI1s. 
pring needle knit and athletic F ' 
xX type— “ull-fashioned, pure thread Japan 
‘ake fossanesnagnc boyecaly $ 00 silk from top to toe. Invisible 
© A.A. Co. the pair “inner foot” of fine lisle for wear. 


) Priced slightly higher West of the Rockies 
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Now you can have a beautiful, wear-resisting 
lacquer finish on any piece of furniture—on your 
floors and woodwork—on anything that can be 
painted or varnished. You can apply it yourself in 
a few minutes. A 


This wonderful Rogers Brushing Lacquer, for 
home use, is applied with a brush-like ordinary 
paint. Goes right over the old finish. Covers 
perfectly. Brushes out freely. 

Dries while you wait!—HARD AS PORCELAIN 
AND READY FOR USE. 

Just consider what this means. You lacquer a 
chair and while you wait it dries and is ready to 


eS OE iy ae ITE OI eg A ar ne heer TS Te eee pemase Lonel Bi 
f * j & fr j ri - 
ferns Be err ie Prat fee. gf J bingy 7 Pisses 
oe $ hed i 76 2 
ze F a ay, 4 


use. You lacquer a bedroom floor and a few min- 
utes later replace all the furniture and walk on the 
floor. You lacquer woodwork and hang your drapes 
almost immediately. Do you wonder that women 
call ita ‘miracle’? £// 

In addition to quick/drying, Rogers Brushing 
Lacquer offers phenomenal wearing qualities. 
The porcelain-like surface is PRACTICALLY 
INDESTRUCTIBLE. Wears.and wears and WEARS. 
Does not print. Cleans\like porcelain. 

\ 
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Why discard shabhh furniture? Why put up 
with dingy floors and woodwork? You can get 
genuine Rogers Brushing Lacquer in any of the 
popular colors; also black, white and clear. Comes 
in cans, mixed, ready for use. Any woman can 
apply it the first time. See the eens dealer 
and try it at our risk. | 


DETROIT WHITE LEAD WORKS 
Detroit, Michigan. om 
Makers of the Highest Grade Paints, Varnishes, Colors, Lacquers 


ee 


LACQUE 


ICQOE! 


BRUSHING 


LACQUER 


So amazing is this new Rogers Brushing La yuer—so positive are 
we that it will immediately revolutionize all ] 


fit ed any dealer. Apply: it baton to the simples iréctions. 
If you are not more than delighted, return what is left in Wad can me 
your dealer. We authorize him to refund theentire purchase pr 
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TOMATO VITAMINE 


FREEZING 


With thermometers 


and vitamins ~ 


~a little difference goes a long way / 


] UST the little difference of a 
»p degree or two, below or above 
freezing point, makes all the 
difference between an ice-bound 
world and an open one—between 
Nature dead and alive. 

Just the little difference of whether 
your food contains vitamins or does 
not makes the great difference be- 
tween health and sickness. 


Eat more of the richest 
vitamin food 


You can get this vital vitamin 
spark most abundantly in a food 
that’s mighty popular for its taste 


Free booklet 


@ \ 
a) \ Tomatoes and vitamins—an 
oS important story. Also practical 
\\ recipes. Address Snider’s, 1020 


besides—tomatoes. This life-giving 
vegetable is available all year round 
as Snider’s Catsup and other 
appetizing Snider tomato products, 
preserving the rich natural vitamins 
of the tomato at full strength. 


Snider’s Catsup adds zest 
and adds vitamins 


At the table and as a cooking 
flavoring use Snider’s liberally. Use 
it because it tastes good. Use it be- 
cause it supplies the vitamins that 
many foods lack—the little differ- 
ence that goes a long way to ruddy 
health. 


Sniders 


>» \ TOMATO PRODUCTS 


Las MTD i 


f 
SPAGHET"} 


ee 
Subnaye: sin! 
ee 
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Questions and Answers on the 
American Rubber Supply 
and Automobile Tires 


Q.Where does America get its rubber? 


A—The only important source of rub- 
ber for all the world is the rubber 
plantations in the Far Eastern pos- 
sessions of Great Britain and Holland. 


Q-—Is America represented among the Far 
Eastern rubber planters? 

A—yYes, the largest of all these Far 
Eastern plantations is owned and 
operated by the UnitEep StaTEs 
RuBBER CoMPANY. 


Q—Do the United States Rubber Planta- 
tions produce any considerable quantity 
of rubber? 


A—Yes, they produced 20,000,000 lbs. 
of rubber in 1925, and in the next few 
years the output will be increased 
about 75%. 


Q—Then the growing of rubber by Americans 
for Americans is not a new thing? 

A—No. As far back as 1903, the United 
States Rubber Company formed the 
conviction that it should own and 
operate rubber plantations in propor- 
tion to its requirements of crude rub- 
ber. In 1909, this Company acquired 
their vast tracts of ideal rubber grow- 
ing land in Sumatra and Malaya. The 
jungle was cleared off. Docks, rail- 
roads, and motor roads were built, 
and fine young rubber seedlings were 
planted, cultivated and brought into 
bearing. 


Q—How large are the U. S. Rubber Plan- 
tations today? J 

A—The United States Rubber Plan- 
tations now comprise about 136,000 
acres, with over 7,000,000 rubber 
trees, sixty miles of narrow-gauge 
railway, and 200 miles of motor 
roads. They give employment to 
20,000 people. 


Q—What does all this mean to me as a buyer 
and user of United States Tires? 

A—The United States Rubber Planta- 
tions and their results have brought 
many benefits to every user of U. S. 
Rubber products of all kinds. For 
instance: 


1. LaTex-TREATED WEB Corp, one of 
the outstanding major improve- 


UNITED STATES 


ROYAL CORD 


ments in tire-building, announced 
by this Company in 1922. 


2. SpravED Rupser, the new stand- 
ard of purity in crude rubber, of 
direct benefit to every user of any 
U. S. Rubber product. 


3. In appiTIon, during the past 17 
years, the U. 8. Rubber Plantation 
Experts have conducted thousands 
of successful researches into im- 
proving rubber by improving the 
rubber trees. Their methods of 
selecting rubber seedlings, of graft- 
ing and budding, of preparing the 
soil, of planting, of fertilizing, cul- 
tivating and tending the trees have 
almost revolutionized rubber grow- 
ing. The Company’s plantation 
headquarters at Kisaran are recog- 
nized as the center of scientific rub- 
ber culture, and as such are visited 
by rubber planters from all over 
the East. 


Q—What is Latex-treated Web Cord? 


A—This is new cord structure for cord 
tires, combining maximum strength 
with maximum flexibility. QuEs- 
TIONS and ANSWERS on LATEX- 
TREATED WEB Corp will be published 
shortly. 


Q—What is Sprayed Rubber? 


A—Sprayed Rubber is the new pure 
rubber. It is free from both acid and 
smoke. QUESTIONS and ANSWERS on 
SPRAYED RuBBeER will also be pub- 
lished at an early date. 


Q—Will America ever be reasonably inde- 
pendent in its rubber supply? 


A—Probably so, in the course of time. 
For instance, the U. S. Rubber Plan- 
tations will probably yield 15 per cent 
more rubber in 1926 than in the past 
year. Every year more rubber trees 
come into production; and as trees 
grow older, they yield more abun- 
dantly. It takes from 5 to 7 years 
from the clearing of the ground to 
bring a rubber plantation into bear- 
ing. For several years to come, the 
U.S. Rubber Plantations will be the 
only important American-owned 
source of rubber. 


BALLOON 
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FLORSHEIM Shoe 


| Dhe 


en ee rane f 


oe 


“he Man Who Wears Florsheims — 


does not think of them as ‘Gury will give you pleasure 
shoes, but as friendly compan’ in their appearance and will 
ions on his walk through life. satisfy you with their loyal, 
You should wear FlorsHems. comforting service. 


See your Spring Ftorsuems at the local agency.-new smart styles for the young man-~ 
refined styles for the more conservative~all quality built--and Skeleton Lined for coolness 


Booklet StyLes OF THE TIMES on “Request 


THE FLORSHEIM 


SHOE COMPANY . M ALN) ULECA Goi? REESRTS « CHCA GO ed 


Ductile tungsten, the 
gas-filledlamp,andother 
epoch-making discover- 
ies in incandescent light- 
ing, have come from 
General Electric Re- 
‘search Laboratories. The 
New Line of MAzpA 
Lamps is the complete 
embodiment of the im- 
provements made pos- 
sibleby MAZDA Research 
Service. 
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ike a cool hand 
ross t 


he eyes 


HE light from the new MazpaA lamp with 
the “inside frost” relaxes the tired muscles 
of the eye and gives a grateful sense of ease. 
It is a soft light—the hard beam from the old 
exposed filament has been broken and diffused 
by the new process, with almost no loss of light. 


The “inside frost” is the latest achievement of 
the Laboratories of General Electric in forty years 


POST 


of world-wide research and constant experiment. 


Mazpa Service is the means by which the bene- 
fits of this research are given exclusively to 
those lamp manufacturers entitled to place the 
symbol MazpaA on their lamps. This assures to 
the public that Mazpa lamps embody the 
latest developments which science and research 
can devise. 


AZDA 


THE MARK OF A RESEARCH SERVICE 


RESEARCH LABORATORIES of 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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aa 
Send for the 
Spring 
Style 
Folder 


—and a sample 
of the exclusive 
fade-proof serge 
from which 
MIDDISHADE 
and 

MIDDISTRIPE 
blue serge suits 
are fashioned. 
FREE! 


——— ieee” 


ASTER! Flowers everywhere glad- 

dening the eye with a riot of color. 
Yet soon their glowing colors are but a 
memory~ Just like some blue serge suits. 
Fresh and smart as a flower when you 
“nick” them. But with color almost as 
fleeting as the flower’s. Then—there’s fade- 
proof MIDDISHADE! Let the sun blaze 
down! Let it rain! You can’t fade a 


ki adeproof 


7 = 
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else about it! Twenty-three masté 
styled Spring models—to please ai 
young and old, short or tall, stout or § 
der. Now, by popular demand, 
MIDDISTRIPE too —the same serge 
neat silk stripe. Look up the MIDDISE 
dealer in your town — he’s worth knov 


THE MIDDISHADE CO., Inc., Philadelph 


ay aes Specialists—operating on 
lue serge suits only’”’ 


MIDDISHADE_ 
Py) 


Blue Serge Suits — | 
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ust fit 2 2 


‘OU know what collar size to ask for, of course. But can you 
all the sleeve-length of the shirt you have on? Do you know 
qe four other places where a shirt must fit, or be uncomfortable? 
»member these few, simple facts to take all the guesswork out 
shirt buying forever. 


Brothers Shirts fit your neck from the day you put them on. 
ollars are pre-shrunk. Their neckbands are made of a specially 
fabric that has done a// its shrinking before it left our factory. 
ver, they remain neckbands ... not neck-saws. 


ill never have to wonder what the laundry will do to your sleeves, 
ifthe shirt was made by Wilson Brothers. The printed marks on 
jirts tell you the truth about the sleeve-lengths after two washings. 


all worn shirts that made us wish for balloon trousers ... but 
iren’t Wilson Brothers Shirts. Wilson Brothers cut them amply 
“prevent creeping and bulging at the belt line, but the tails are 
‘1 away to fit neatly into ordinary trousers. 


shirt that is too snug across your manly chest, or cramps your 
bund the armholes, is only good to take up drawer space. Wilson 
s Shirts are made to be worn, however. Hence they are cut 
ind full at these important points. 


‘You will always be safe if you leave that to Wilson Brothers. 
‘suit your own good taste in pattern and fabric. If you are 
7 particular about your haberdashery, notice the skillful match- 
pattern on the pockets, collars, fronts and cuffs of these shirts. 


ear is sewed right into every Wilson Brothers garment whether 
irt, union suit or pajama. Note how close the stitches are to- 
‘Remember, eighteen stout threads hold every button fast. 


Brothers have been making men comfortably and smartly 
at for more than sixty years. Take advantage of this experience 
ae you buy any article of haberdashery. 
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LIGHT WEIGHT, spring needle knit, ribbed union suits 
such as this insure real underwear comfort at this time of 
year. Wilson Brothers knit them in fine combed cottons, 
lisles and mercerized yarns in all styles, sleeveless, quarter- 
length and long sleeves, regular, three-quarter and knee 
lengths. Priced from $1.50 to $3.50 a garment. Ask for 
the correct “trunk” measurement in a Wilson Brothers 
Union Suit and know how well underwear can fit. 


YPULAR neckwear is light in both coloring 
al this season. Some of the most interesting 
mts in design are the modified cubistic and 
jatterns offered by Wilson Brothers in con- 
t pastel shades. Figured effects in light colors 
ported and domestic silks will be more worn 
ypular winter stripes. You will want several of 
Wilson Brothers Cravats at from $1.00 to $5.00. 


et 
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WILSON 


WHAT MAN with an eye for the niceties of dress B R O Th H E R S 


would deny his breast pocket one of these bright hand- 
kerchiefs? From Ireland come fine woven colors and 


hand-blocked printed patterns at from 50 cents to $2.00. 
The latest French designs are hand-blocked on fine hand- ei 2 Vr ol 2 b 
loomed linen with hand-rolled hems, at $2.50. And the 
popular new pastel shades lend color to hand-woven 

silk and lisle French handkerchiefs at $3.00. SOLD BY OVER 10,000 MEN’S STORES 
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From That Day to This 


POR nearly fifty years the Divisions of American Stove Company have made 

ing appliances for America’s homes. Grandmother probably owned 
GUARANTEE 

Should the inner combustion tube of the Stove made by one of the companies listed below. Mother used one of their g 

arin High Speed Oil Bumner bum of or gas stoves. And you should own a gas range with Lorain Oven Heat Reg 


within 10 years from date of purchase, re- 


Eee ean irae) ChOTe or, if gas is not available, then an Oil Range with Lorain High Speed Oil Bi 


| 


Lorain Burners are’easy to operate. A patented wick- = Metal”” which will not burn-out. Read the Gue 

stop halts the wick at the correct lighting-point. | Combustion tubes are tapered to prevent “boil 

After lighting, no further adjustment is necessary. from reaching wicks. . 

The intensely hot, clean, blue flame comes in direct, — Wicks Do Not Stick | 

wide-spread contact with cooking-utensils, or oven, The unique construction of the Lorain Burnet. 

giving quick, economical service second only to gas. _ vents wick-sticking. You can slip a new Lorain 
Inner Combustion Tubes Guaranteed into place in a jiffy. Lorain Wicks last for 


Inner Combustion Tubes are made of “Vesuvius Write us for name of dealer nearest you. 


_ AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 


Sole Manufacturers of Gas Ranges Equipped with the Lorain Oven Heat Regulator 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Cooking Appliances 1926 


3 
HF 


Many famous makes 
Stoves are now equip, 
Lorain High Speed 


including: 


Direct sie 


a 


“Or __-<% 


KE v2 52 
Gil ‘o 
SHE 
F GAS is available you’ll find no 
cooking appliance to compare with 
Lorain-equipped Gas Ranges. One 
easy turn of the Lorain Red Wheel 
gives you a choice of any measured 
and controlled oven heat for any 
kind of oven cooking or baking. 


HORM | HIGH SPEED OIL BURNER 


Company Div Lorain, Oh 
New Process—New Pro 
Co. Div., Cleveland, | 
fee Meal—Quick Meal Si 
., St. Louis, Mo. | 
Gare jeve M. 
Co. Div:, Chicago, pity 
Dangler—Danglet stove ( : 
Cleveland, Ohio (977) 
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opper-Steer 


IN YOUR HOME 


AS new house may be English, Span- Material “Dealers: Sell Them— 
+ ish or Dutch Colonial in design, but it VERY house or apartment for which you furnish building 


F “ materials this Spring is a prospect for Lupton Steel Case- 
| i: fitly have the feature that is 20th Century ment and Basement Windows. Your sales effort devoted to 


American — Lupton Steel Casements. building materials will easily carry this line and enable you to 
; ‘ render a valuable service to home owners, architects and con- 
_ The permanent appeal these graceful win- tractors in your community. The rapid increase in the use of 


Lupton Windows of Copper-Steel proves the growing demand for 


lows make to PvE le of good taste, insures them, and calls for active representatives in every open territory. 


he lasting charm of your home and increases Write for attractive dealer proposition. 
ts value. Ask any architect or material dealer DAVID LUPTON’S SONS COMPANY 
0 tell you how practical and economical 2263 B. Allegheny Ave., (Mar) Branch offices in all 


ine . ke pa 
hese modern outswinging windows are. Philadelphic QAideieae Principal cite 
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Perhaps that strap is still warm 
from the hand of a “‘germ carrier.” 
Or contact with those crowded 
against him may have been the 
trouble. The invisible cause prob- 
ably got on his hands and he 
romped with the youngster when 
he got home before washing up 
with Lifebuoy... Both came down 
with colds...The danger is real 


TaN DMS cs VEE Ben Ded Wie AY NOE DN AY SSIES ORE BED 26S NIG GM GENS UR Ma aN 


| caught his cold Aight Aad 


bia! 
March 27,) 


Why vigorous 
bodies crave this 
fresh 


cleanness ~ 


Perspiring is the best thing you 
do. Every day, if your ski a 
normal, the body gets rid of 
.over a quart of waste and poi- 
sons through your pores. 
You must get rid of these 
poisons to keep well. Yet pores 
are constantly being clogged 
by greasy dust in the air and 
by poisonous salts, acids and 
fatty wastes secreted by skin 
glands. | 
Lifebuoy, because of its an- 
_tiseptic, and because of the| 
amazing penetration of its) 
lather, cleanses the pores thor: 
oughly. That’s the scietil 
reason why a Lifebuoy bath) 
acts as a real tonic—gives you 
awonderful feeling of pep. And 
best of all, it keeps you sweet 
_and odorless for hours. 
Bathe with Lifebuoy to- 
morrow and know such clean: 
ness as you never felt before, 


i 


Then the health odor vanishes ; 
—completely... Lifebuoy is the : 
orange- red color of its pure | 


palm fruit oil. Its 
YAO pure, bland lath 
\ee™- oh? 


er keeps skin in | 
<i 
eh iN 


and constant—why trifle with it ° 
when protection of self and family 
is SO easy and pleasant ? You know 
by its pungent, antiseptic odor 
that Lifebuoy safeguards. It gets 
your hands antiseptically 
clean—makes them 
safe hands. It makes 
you feel so good, you 
know it’s good for health. 


great conditior 
—its constant us | 


‘Tl have a million pair, please” 


pee sale is not a business. The making 
of a single pair of shoes or one plow is not a 
business. Each transaction is a law unto itself. 
But just as soon as operations are repeated, when 
single sales multiply so the factory is called upon 
for “a million pair,” then, by necessity, pre- 
scribed methods of procedure must be put into 
effect. An orderly repetition is made possible 
only by the use of printed forms. 

The fur trapper needs no letterhead, but you 
could not do business without one. Such things 
as order blanks, billheads, work tickets, requisi- 
tion sheets, bills of lading, save endless time 
and constant confusion. They are more than mere 
slips of paper—they are creation, method, profits. 

The paper your forms are printed on is impor- 
tant. It should have certain definite charac- 
teristics. These characteristics 
Hammermill Bond possesses, 
and that is why more of it is 
used for business purposes than 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, PA. 


The Utility Business Paper 


Ask any stationer for National Loose Leaf Ledger Sheets and Business 

Forms made of Hammermill Ledger. Hammermill Ledger is made in 

the same mill as Hammermill Bond and with the same high standard 
of quality and uniformity. 
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any other bond paper. The strength of Ham- 
mermill Bond is sufficient to stand the han- 
dling that printed forms are subjected to. Its 
surface is O. K. for typewriting, handwriting, 
or printing. It is made in twelve colors and 
white so you can use different colors for different 
forms—a quick, easy means of identification. 
The quality of Hammermill Bond is remarkably 
uniform. You know before your order is delivered 
just what it will be like. And, what is of prime 
importance, you can always get Hammermill 
Bond. Often you may need forms quickly. You 
can get Hammermill Bond quickly. Your printer 
knows it, likes it and knows where to get it with- 
out delay. In fact, many printers carry it in 
stock themselves. The price is most reasonable. 
We should like to mail you our Working 
Kit of printed forms and Hammer- 
mill Bond samples. There is no 


charge, but please write on your = kee 


business letterhead. 
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mobiles, more telephones and 
electric connections? Why do 


we make more income tax te- 


turns, save more money, and 
spend more, than the average 
American? § Hoel: 

The answer may mean great: - 
er success and enjoyment of life — 


for you, as for thousands ‘of 
other new families now coms 


ing to California and prospers 
ing here. 


A picture of prosperity 


Here is a litcle picture chat 
helps to explain’ the prosperity: 
epi oh TheSanea Clara 

Valley, adjoining San Francis- 
co, is ‘what’ we call alittle val-. 
Jey. You could lose it in Cali- 
fornia’s Great Central Valley 


thatsweeps goo miles north and 


south from San Francisco Bay. 
In rgz1 the Sanca Clara Valley 


bad 80,000 acres of prunes, 11,- 
509 acres of plums, 10,000 acres 


of grapes, 33,000 acres of other | 


feuits! No wonder the residents 


call this “The Valley of Heart's. 


Delight”! No wonder their 
Spring Blossom Festival at- 
tracts multitudes. No wonder 
they: prosper! 


Many ways to success 


In California there are a mil- 
lion and a half acres of bearing 
frnits—two-thirds of it ia sub- 
tropical fruits bringing in more 
than 125 milliondelJars annu- 
ally. The great thermal belc 
that grows oranges excends 
Over 23 counties, 13 of them in 
central and northern Califor- 
mia. There are, besides, our 
field crops and dairying, to- 
talling with our fruits a pro- 


lion dollars a year. 


HY are. Californians . 
so prosperous? Why i 
have we more auto-- 


“ greater 


duction of more than 500 male 


For all the family 

City of country, business or 
_ profession, industry of agricul- 
ture—it’s all the same. There 
isan amazing diversity of occu- 


Pa 


tablish’ ‘yourself here at no 


find in establishing yourself.in 
any’ ‘new.community, In recurn 
you are suke of a greater oppor- 
tunity: for’ success on the aver- 
“age, more advantages as you 
go along, and greater security 


and comfort in old age. You 


are sire of happier years for 
your family, more days to play 
for the children and an, ideal 
physical and culeural environ- 
_ ment. You are sure of condi- 
tions under which the average 
child is ‘ser onger, healthier, 
‘taller and latger in chest meas- 
uremene than elsewhere, And 
you are sure of a becter future 
‘for your children because the 
Opportunity is larger and the 
training forthat opporcunicy 
in California’s splendid schools 
is Unescelled, 


+ 
SS 


Pactfic Coast 
Empire Tour 


6 ,000 mapnitic ent miles of 
America sscenic Wonderlands 


ONLY | 


- $108.30 


>| — 


Neowin MP hip: ca ttt 


lined fare from Chicago 
}  decnitae low fare from all points 
| by Breer hibe 
Come fase to 


— San Francisco. 
America’s Coolest Summer City 


Where summer comes hea 
*< and stays lare | 


Average Summer 
‘Temperature 58° 


Spend Your Summer 
_ Vacation in California 


ee eT reece 


tional opportunity, You can. 


pense than you would 


lit 


‘Solid ane fast-idereasin & Pros: 


_perity is the Keystone of Cali- 


fornia’s progress. In 1924 the 
value of ficld crops por har- 
vested acre increased 28 percene 
over 1923. One-sevencth of alt 
America’s foreign trade flows 


through Pacific Coast pores— 
about half of this through San 


Francisco alone. ‘In 1924 the 


‘Pacific Coast showed the great: 


est increase in export and im- 
port tonnage of any important 
foreign tfade region in Amer- 
icd, California's population be- 
tween 1919 and 1923 Increased 
three times as fase as the na- 
tional average growth—and 
every new family means more 
business, mote manufacturing, 
more agticulture and) more 
values in permanent prosperity. 


Opportunity everywhere 


Twelve months in the year 
California is richly productive 
in agriculture, business and in- 
dustry—and in the pleasure 
thar comes from out-of-door 
life in delighcful surroundings. 
About twiceas much farm work 
is done in January and Febru- 
ary as in the nation asa whole 
+-much less is done in May and 
June. Productive efficiency in 
the great industrial plants’ of 
the San Francisco Bay disrrict 
is higher by actual tests—pro- 
duction costs are lawer—large- 


| ly because of this same inspir- 


iting temperacure and climate. 
You can work better, play bet- 


irer, achieve more—live more 


happily, 
Write for “California, Where 
Life is Better'’—senton request. 


tis published by Californians 


In¢., a non-profit organization 
interested in the sound devel- 
opment of the state, Address: 


CALtforRNiAns, Inc. 
(Headquarters; San Francisco, Calif. 


c 


a ee ae re ee ee a a ee on 


| MAIL this coupon for FREE BOOKLET about lifé in California 


Headquarters 
ow, ) SAN FRANCISCO 


140 MONTGOMERY STREET, ROOM 508 
Please send me“ California, Where Life is Better” 
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Faucets are an open book to the man 
who installs them and repairs them. 
He knows their ailments. He knows 
their mortality. His experience, cov- 
ering thousands of faucets good and 
bad, has definitely shown him that 
faucets are Vital Spots— worthy of 
more consideration than they ordi- 
narily receive. 


Even faucets that outwardly appear 
as good as Mueller Faucets may fail 
to receive the approval of such men— 
for their experience has shown them 
that the service of a faucet is meas- 
ured by the quality and workmanship 
inside as well as outside. 

Itis gratifying to us—and particular- 
ly significant to you—that the Mueller 


fi 


= that faucets are Vital Spot 


factories could never have grown to 
their present enormous size without 
the wholehearted endorsement of 
these men who know faucets. Go to 
the man in your locality who knows 
faucets—any good merchant plumber. 
You will find that he is glad to install — 
and recommend Mueller Faucets! 


As a result of large demand which 
has reduced manufacturing cost, — 
Muellers are moderately priced. In _ 
fact, you will find that the chief differ 
ence between good faucets and groan 
ing, spurting faucets is thoughtf 
selection rather than price! 


If your plumber cannot supply you with 
Mueller Faucets, he can quickly get them 
from the nearest of the 300 Mueller Jobbers. ~ 


MUELLER CO. (Established 1857) Factories: Decatur, Illinois; Port Huron, Michigan 


Branches: New York, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
Canadian Factory: MUELLER, Limited, Sarnia 


MUELLER FALICETS 


faucets without a fault 
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“Ellen always was discriminating— 


—even in the little things. She never 
overlooks anything in her home which 
adds to the comfort and well-being of 
her guests and family.” 


“You're absolutely right. She’s per- 
fect—as a hostess and mother.” 


The very presence of ScotTissue in 


: ; : : 

| a the bathroom indicates unerring good 
| e taste and an appreciation for those 
| x S special refinements which reflect a 
| 


pride in home appointments. 
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TRADE MARK REG U.S. PATENT OFFICE AND FOREIGN ¢ 


Copyright {923 Maer 
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ott Paper Company : 


Che A. 
009 Ster, Pa. U, 5. ice Another Thirsty 
ia : FETS — 44x5 INGE 15 cents a roll a ee 
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Townsite and Plant, McDougall-Duluth Co., 
(Riverside) Duluth, Minnesota 


_“PITTSBURGH PL 
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Glass-Paint-Varnish~Brushes 


“Guide to Better Homes” sent free —a valuable book on home 
furnishing and decoration. Write Department A, today. 


. Aa ao. 
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Paint and Varnish Factories 
Milwaukee, Wis. ~~ Newark, N.J. 
e Portland,Ore. ~Los Angeles,Cal. 
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ast year 


$100,000,000 


was lost through 
check fraud 


The fact that you did not contribute 
to this fund does not relieve you from 
taking this sensible precaution 


NE hundred million dollars thieved annu- 
ally 
through check fraud! 


from American bank accounts 
You cannot pass by this astounding fact if 
For the roll of 


unfortunate people who pay toll to the forger 


you have a checking account. 
is made up of new names every year. Surely 
a natural condition because the victim of last 
year is now taking every precaution to protect 
his funds. And the shifty eyes of the crook 
seek new victims constantly. Right now he may 
be considering your check. If he succeeds in 


raising the amount, you will be the next to 
answer “‘present”’ to the roll call of check-fraud 
losers. 

Perhaps you think that the few personal 
checks you send out are immune from the hands 
of the check raiser. Don’t rest content in this 
belief. 


using Protectographs, the crook is turning to 


Since business men have commenced 


the writers of personal checks. If you could 
see the records of his accomplishments, you 
would not lose a moment in taking precautions. 

A stroke of the pen here and there—an in- 
visible 


erasure—may multiply the amount of 


your check from ten to a hundred times—and 


TODD SYSTEM OF 
CHECK PROTECTION 


Todd Expansion Creates Opportunity for Salesmen. 
National advertising identifies the Todd name with the 
protection of bank accounts — business and_ personal. 
New models are being made for a constantly widening 
market. ‘This era of expansion means opportunities for 
men who can qualify to represent a progressive organ- 
ization, If you are interested, write to us at once. 


THE 


you are “out of pocket” hard- 
earned dollars. 


How to protect your checks 


Fortunately there is a safe, 
sensible and business-like way 


to protect the amount line on 
every check you write. The new Personal Pro- 
tectograph, costing only $18, a sum you can 
easily afford, writes and guards your personal 
checks by the same methods used on the checks 
Erasures are impossible be- 
cause the Protectograph shreds the amount in 
indelible ink into the very fiber of the paper. 
Even “pen changes,” the clever method that 
does not need erasures, are impossible! 

If you value safety in your private financial 
affairs, if you would be proud of the clean-cut 


of big business. 


The New 
Personal 
Protectograph 


13 


Slightly higher 
outside U, 8, A. 
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| The Protectograph is ma 
in a variety of sf 
models, one for eye 
of business, price 
$37.50 up. Only T 
make a Protectogra 


Todd Greenbac , wil 
their patented, self-cance 
ing features, are reasonab 
in price—even when pu 
chased in small quantitie 
For business and perso 


erson, 
use, _ 


3 Standard Forgery . 
Qualified Todd users receiy 
policies at the most advai 
tageous discounts from t) 
Metropolitan Casug 
surance Company 0} 
York City. 


DQ 


appearance of your 
currency—the checks 


and about the Todd 
Check Protection. 


In your vicinity there is a Todd expert | 
prevention of check-fraud losses who wi 
plain the Personal Protectograph to y 
detail. Call him on the telephone, or 
him. See the Personal Protectograph ¢ 
play at many banks. Also on sale at mic 
stationers’ and department stores. 


Write for free copy of “Check 


Your name on the coupon will b 
“Check No. 197,” an interesting boo 


information on the Personal Pre 
The Todd Company, Protectograph 
(Est. 1899.) Rochester, N. Y. Sole 
the Protectograph, Super-Safety C. 
Todd Greenbac Checks. 


© 1926, The Todd Company, Inc. 


THE TODD COMPANY, PROTECTOGRAPHL 
1144 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y ‘ 

Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of yo 
“Check No. 197,” and detailed information 
Personal Protectograph. 
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tical ‘Tests 


Artificial sun rays 
eat upon it 


ie UNNY days, rainy days, snowy days, 
days that are freezing cold—what 
will these extremes of weather do to 
W the paint you put on your house? 


Use Devoe Lead and Zinc House Paint— 
and know in advance. 


Panels covered with Devoe paint are placed 
upon the slowly turning wheel of the 
“weather machine” in our factories, and sub- 
jected to the same conditions that paint 
must meet in actual outdoor use. 


And how this machine punishes the paint! 
Artificial sun rays beat upon it. Artificial 
rain storms pour upon it. Artificial frost 
attacks it. In a few weeks this machine con- 
centrates on the paint all the weather wear 
it would receive in years of actual service 
on your house. 


Devoe Lead and Zinc Paint must and does 
stand up under this gruelling test before it 


DEVOE 
LEAD AND ZINC 
PAINT 


(547 ) 


Se ee 
“FEDS ae 
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Artificial rain storms 


pour upon it 


orms and sunshine in the laboratory 
srove the value of this paint on your house 


leaves the factory. This insures—in advance 
—that Devoe paint will protect and beautify 
your home through the maximum number 
of years of outdoor exposure. 


Because Devoe Lead and Zinc Paint covers 
better, spreads farther, and lasts longer, it is 
the most economical paint for you to. use. 
It is guaranteed to give satisfaction when 
applied according to directions. 


172 Years of Experience 

For the outside of your home, for the walls 
inside, for the woodwork, the floors, the 
furniture, there is a particular Devoe paint, 
varnish or enamel, backed by 172 years of 
experience. Take your paint and varnish 
problems to a Devoe Authorized Agent, 
and get dependable service. 


Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 
General Offices: 1 W. 47th St., New York 


Branch offices throughout the United States 


The DEVOE GUARANTEE 


Use Devoe according to directions, 
with the understanding that if you 
find it faulty at the time you put it 
on or afterwards, we will make sat- 
isfactory restitution. 
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h, but theyre hard on shoes! 
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*Boys and girls’ shoes as low as $2.50 
to $3.50 (none more than $5), accord- 
ing to size and grade. Smaller sizes 
still less—$1.50 to $2. Look for the 
Endjcott-Johnson trade-mark on the sole. 


| 
| 
| 
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ut millions of mothers of growing boys 


and girls are grateful in having | 
und these Better shoes for less money 


IVING costs are high. Household 


allowances are generally limited. 


And dollars don’t*stretch. 

But boys and girls go racing and tear- 
ing along just the same. It’s such a won- 
derful world—so new to them!—they 
never think of easing the strain on the 
family purse by being careful with their 
shoes. The parents must do all the worry- 
ing. “How can the budget for children’s 
shoes be reduced?” you ask. 

We have the answer, for shoemaking 
is our business. We have had thirty-five 
years’ experience. We make more than 
twelve million pairs of boys’ and girls’ 
shoes every year. We put into them the 
skill of 17,000 trained EJ Workers. Our 
facilities for tanning leather, making rub- 
ber soles and heels, and manufacturing 
shoes are among the largest in the world. 
All these advantages are reflected in 


‘Endicott-Johnson 
shoes for boys and girls 


Never before have you seen a line of shoes 
having so much quality for so little money. 

Never have you bought shoes made 
under working conditions such as exist 
in this “Industrial Democracy” —an or- 
ganization whose principles and plan of 
operation are unique in the shoe industry. 
. . . Where every worker is given spe- 
cial incentives for putting his best work- 
manship into every pair of shoes he makes. 

Endicott-Johnson shoes are based on 
actual wearing tests. We put shoes on 
real, active youngsters. We try them out. 
Watch them wear. Check up on every 


ee 
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. Enpwett—Girls’ calfskin sport Oxfords. 


Brass eyelets. 


Srertinc—Nobby-looking Oxfords for boys. 
Lots of snap in the “balloon” last; lots of wear in the rich 
golden leather. A whale of a shoe! 


Lanpstipe—Sturdy Outing-type shoes for boys who are hard 
on footwear. Light in weight; strong in wearing qualities. 
Good-looking. 
Crepe soles add to the sporty effect. 


. HrKicx—Real shoes for real boys!—Hi-Kicks. Lace-to-toe 


type. Sturdily built for wear in all sports. 


. Wiprire—Charming one-strab pumps for the Little Miss. 


Look, feel, fit and wear splendidly. Patent or tan leather. 
Scores of other styles—for every need and occasion. 


detail. See that designs are right. Lasts 
correct. Soles, heels, toes, uppers, linings 
and stitching proportionately strong. 
Every step in the manufacture of 
Endicott-Johnson shoes is considered from 
the viewpoint of those who buy them. 


Fifty thousand stores sell 
Endicott-Johnson shoes 


There is a store selling Endicott-Johnson 
shoes in most every community, and we 
urge every mother to step into the near- 
est one and examine them. Note the 
leather. Not the “ready-made” kind man- 
ufacturers usually buy in the open market. 
But leather tanned by ourselves, by spe- 
cial processes. 

Note the sturdy construction. The 
solid foundations. Then see how nicely 
these shoes are finished: The comfortable 
shapes. Up-to-date patterns. Wide vart- 
ety of styles—for school, dress and play. 

Finally, consider the reasonable prices* 
—made possible by our huge production. 
And by the fact that we literally will not 
take an excessive profit for our goods. 


Note the wear in these shoes 


Put Endicott-Johnson shoes on each of 
your children and see if your quest for 
“Better shoes for less money” has not, 
at last, been rewarded. If you don’t 
know where there’s a nearby store sell- 
ing Endicott-Johnson shoes, we'll tell 
you—gladly. Write to Endicott-Johnson, 
Endicott, N. Y.; New York City, N. Y., 
or St. Louis, Mo. —Largest manufacturers 
of boys’ and girls’ shoes in the world. 


NDICOTT- JOHNSON 


Better shoes for less money 
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Faster Velvet 


AND FINE 
FURNITURE 


28 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


FOR FENE MOTOR’ CORRS: AN DAREN EUs eNe ee aie 


When your motor car is upholstered in Baker Fastex Velvet your benefits are mani- 
fold . . . First, beauty of texture and sheen . . . artistry of design that nothing 
surpasses and beauty that lasts, as this fabric is mothproof . . . it collects practically 
no dust and resists wear. In selecting your next car insist on Baker Fastex Velvet. 


A. T. Baxer & Co., Inc., 41 Unton Square, New York, N. Y. 


Mills: Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pu. Roxboro, N. C. 


March 27, q 
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oti goat Raa 


indurance 
and uniformity are invariably present ~ 


UNTING BUSHING BEARINGS :are made by methods which admit no 
variation of quality or worth. “¢Buntinc” stamped on a Bushing Bearing 


CompteTeLy MAcHINED, identifies an outstanding example of fitness for use and endurance in service. 
Reapy For AssEMBLY THE BUNTING BRASS & BRONZE COMPANY - TOLEDO, OHIO 


: ne - Branches and Warehouses at: 
Special Designs and Sizes 


; 4 : NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO PHILADELPHIA 
Standard Sizes in Stock 245 W. 54th St. 2015 S. Michigan Ave. 36 Oliver St. 198 Second St. 1330 Arch St. 
Columbus 7528 Calumet 6850-685 1 Main 8488 Douglas 6245 Spruce 5296 


Automotive Replacement Bushings 
tosphor Bronze Cored and Solid Bars 


——————————E EE 


BUNTING 


PHOSPHOR BRO! 


== BUSHI NG BEARINGS 
bby Manta 


i TAG age GING nee 
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More for your money 
isa Statler policy ¢ 


YNE thing these hotels have 
3 always meant to travelers is 
, better values—in rooms, in food, in serv- 
ice, in comfort. Just compare Statler values and prices 
with those of other first-class hotels. 


And then in service: You are promised complete 
satisfaction in every transaction, and every employee 
is under permanent orders to satisfy you when he is 
serving you—or, if he can’t do so, to get his superior 
on the job at once. 


The theory behind that practice is, of course, that 
every employee is to go to the limit 
of his authority to please you; and if —« 
he fails to please you, he is to get 
someone who can and will—some- 


99 


addition to the more 
elaborate dining-rooms 
which you expect in a q 
first-class hotel. a 

And in any and every case you get comfort, 
venience, all the advantages of the most moder 
construction and equipment. You get, in shot 


more for your money. 2 | 
P20 %2 y 


Rates are unusually low, in comparison 
with those of other first-class hotels: 


one with more authority. 


Another thing that counts with 
you is the completeness of these 
hotels’ facilities—the variety from 
which you may choose. Each of 
them has, for instance, a cafeteria 
or a lunch-counter (or both), 


year, with 1300 rooms, 1300 
baths. 


And an Office Building: 
Adjoining the hotel will 
be the Statler Office Build- 
ing, with 200,000 sq. ft. of 
highly desirable office space. 
The two structures will oc- 
cupy the entire block. 


Rates are from $3 in Cleveland, Detroit and ‘St. 
Louis;‘from $3.50 in Buffalo, and from $4 in New York. 
For two people, these rooms are $4.50 in Cleveland 
and St. Louis; $5 in Detroit; $5.50 in Buffalo, and $6 
in New York. 


Twin-bed rooms (for two) are from $5.50 in Cleve- 
land, Detroit, and St. Louis; from $6.50 in Buffalo, 
and from $7 in New York. 


And remember that every room in these houses 


The experienced traveler plans to be in a Statler over Sunday 


Boston’s Hotel Statler 

is Building: 

A new Hotel Statler is 
under construction in the 
Park Square District of Bos- 
ton—to be ‘opened late this 


Buffalo~Cleveland~Detroit~St.Louis 


HOTELS 


And Statler-Operated Hotel Pennsylvania~New Yo! 


has its own private bath, circulating ice-wa' 
many other conveniences that are unusual— 
for instance, the bed-head reading lamp, t 
length mirror, the morning paper that is delivere 


your room before you wake. f 


Everything sold at the news stands—ciga 
rettes, tobaccos, newspapers, etc.—is sold at ‘pr 
street-store prices. You pay no more here than 
the hotel. 


Statler-operated heal 
all the comforts and 
veniences of other Sta 
and with the same po 
of courteous, intell 
and helpful service by 
employees. 


SPLITDORE > 
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ERE is a high-quality, nation- 
ally known spark plug, a plug 
manufactured by one of the Nation’s 
largest and foremost makers of ig- 
nition apparatus, that is sold every- 
where for fifty cents. Think of it— 
a dependable spark plug made to 
give enduring service, that is sold 
at retail at one half a dollar! 


The Splitdorf HALF-DOLLAR 
Spark Plug is made in many types to 
suit various makes of engines. You 
can secure the right type for your 
engine from your accessory dealer, 
car dealer or garageman. If he has 
not already stocked them, mail cou- 
pon with remittance and we will see 
that you are supplied. 


SPLITDORF ELECTRICAL COMPANY 
392 High Street, Newark, N. J. 


Subsidiary of 
Splitdorf-Bethlehem Electrical Company 


Special for 

Ford owners— 

set of four Splitdorf 
HALE- DOLLAR plugs for 


the Ford engine, packed in 
special carton, is sold 


ee PAs: 


The Splitdorf ae 

HALF-DOLLAR ln Sp > 
Spark Plug ry Uits 

packed Sey an individual ‘ 

caronlgsel rerio Oe 


SPLITDORF ELECTRICAL COMPANY (SEP 3-27) 
392 High Street, Newark, N. J. 
Enclosed find remittance for $ ..for which supply 


me with Splitdorf HALF- DOLLAR Spark ‘Plugs as follows: 
l set of four for Ford Engine, postpaid, complete for $1.75 


TSE OL. 0.:-.- =: for.................. Engine @ 50c each, total................ 
NGM... MP ok eerie n ayeaascte hone’ &icx ar stewn PAAON OSS craks seacavensinestehaces sebnasace 
TOLD Msi casivertisesossessi pagertvs , SE OME SEAT Brits foc gon csccote cones 


My dealer’s name is: ....... 


FTES AOGVOSSELS Mere faves Caesar nghts cain svecepinbn td gavustlceane sete etsy sn PCCeSHLIeGss ae ey Utacsuys ectitth 
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—knows socks. She knows hosiery values. 
She wears Rollins Runstop stockings her- 
self, and she always buys Rollins for me 
and for the children. 


I know Rollins socks, too, because I wear 
them. For fit and feel and looks, you can’t 
beat them. My wife gets me Rollins 
heavy, pure silk socks for a dollar* a pair— 
several pairs at a time. She says a fresh 
pair every day is more economical—then 
the laundry and myself have a deuce of a 
time trying to wear them out. They’re 
whiskerless, too—and there are no loose 
threads or blotches to show through at 
the ankle. 


*If your dealer hasn't this “best dollar 
silk sock,” tear off a corner of this page. 
Send it to us with as many dollars as you 
want pairs of socks. We'll mail them. 
Don’t forget to state size and color. 

Sizes 9% to 11%. Colors: Black, white, 
gunmetal, cordovan brown, lark, acorn, 
tan, navy blue, gravel. : 


Roxuims Hostery Mitts, Des Morngs, lowa 
Factories: Des Moines and Boone, Iowa 


Chicago Office, 904 Medinah Building, 237 South Wells Street 
Denver Office, 1751 Lawrence Street 

Export Department, 549 West Washington Boulevard, Chicago 
Cable Address: Willpotter—Chicago 


om 


ROLLINS HOSIER® 


For Men,Women and Children 


¢ ACG Ne RQ» gd 6 
DCE Ft 
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DUNW OODIE~—a rugged spring 
model, of rich pliant calf, in the new 
“amber” and “rum” shades (black, too, 
of course). Eyelets of brass, full harness 
stitching, and our new Tapsole con- 
struction doubled! Priced at seven to 
eight-fifty, depending on your prefer- 
ence in leather. 


THAT STAYS 


fs AE ah 


he men who direct 
the traffic of good 
dress—college 
leaders and metropolitan 
clubmen—dictate the new 
Bostonians—and wear them! 


WE HAVE ready a little book showing 
the trend of style in shoes for spring. 
We'll mail you a copy at once, if you 


like—or you will find it, together with 
the fresh styles themselves, at any one 
of 4,500 men’s shops where Bostonians 


are displayed .... mail your personal S H O FE S F O R M E N 


card to: 


“BEAUFORT AT COMMONWEALTH” 
tad Whitman, Massachusetts 


BY THE COMMONWEALTH SHOE AND LEATHER COMPANY - BOSTON AND WHITMAN .- MASS. 
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W~ areally fine — 
five cent penci 
WALLACE 


Motit 


A step ahead in pencil making 
Packed and sealed in a metal box 


Finished in 
pastel blue 
enamel and 
tipped with 
a blue eraser x 


ee 


You have always wanted satisfaction in a five cent pencil. a. 
You will find it in the Wallace Motif—the new leader of the 
famous line of Wallace pencils. 


7. 
The Wallace Motif is designed and built to give a new : 
writing satisfaction in the home, school and office. The q 
lead is smooth-going, free from grit and remarkably free 4g 
from annoying breaks. There are five degrees to choose 
from. d 


A &xcellent for the Home 


What was needed in the way of experience, materials and 
quality have been put into the Wallace Motif to make it a 
really fine 5¢ pencil. It is smoother over the paper, faster 
in the hand and decidedly longer lived. 


You can buy them singly from your dealer, but the metal 
box holding a dozen is the most satisfactory way to keep 
them close at hand in the home, school and office. Try a 


Wallace Motif today. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, we will send you a Wallace 
Motif upon receipt of 5¢. Why not try a dozen box, 60¢ postpaid. 


WALLACE PENCILS 


Made by WALLACE PENCIL COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 


&xcellent for the Office 


Wallace was the first American manu- 
facturer to conceive the idea of a metal 
box for pencils. The Wallace Motif is 
conveniently packed one dozen in a 
beautifully colored lithographed metal 
box and sealed with the Wallace Quality 
Seal. You'll find it the most satisfactory 
way to buy for the home, school and 
office. 


THE SEAL 
OF QUALNTN | 


Distinctive 
tn color 


WALLACE 


Motit 


HEREVER you see this display let it remind 
you to try the Wallace Motif. You'll be sur- 
prised what a really fine pencil your nickel will buy. 
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licroscope and camera show why— 


| 
| 


tench bine Aan asta i hah 


washes 


'VEN when highly magnified, Bar- 
‘reled Sunlight shows a surface as 
ooth as satin—unbroken and non- 
rous. Therefore it is literally true to 
‘that a surface painted with Bar- 


ed Sunlight can’t hold dirt. 


Washing this smooth surface quickly 
inoves superficial dust, and repeated 
shing will not wear away the paint. 


As for beauty, Barreled Sunlight is 
nparable only to the finest enamel— 
it costs less, requires fewer coats, 
dis extremely easy to apply. 

Moreover, the Rice Process of mak- 
‘ this paint enables it to resist the 
allowing” tendency. It is guaranteed 
remain white longer than any gloss 
nt or enamel, domestic or foreign, 


dlied under the same conditions. 
* * * 


thousands of fine homes today Bar- 
ed Sunlight means bathrooms and 
chens always clean, bright, sanitary 
woodwork easy to keep spotless by 
sasional wiping with a damp cloth. 


- al 


saan oe MS 


this lustrous white paint 


like tile 


Even the largest users of paint—hotels, 
schools, hospitals, office buildings — 
find Barreled Sunlight’s superior qual- 
ities an actual economy. There is a 
saving in the labor cost of applica- 
tion, because Barreled Sunlight, con- 
taining no varnish, is easy to apply 
with brush or spray— and it covers 
remarkably. Once on the walls, wash- 
ing takes the place of frequent, costly 
repainting. 
* * 

OU can get Barreled Sunlight in 

cans from % pint to 5 gallons, and 
in steel drums of 30 gallons’ and 55 
gallons’ capacity. Where more than 
one coat is required, use Barreled Sun- 
light Undercoat first. 


Send the coupon to obtain further 
information and a sample can. 


U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
Factory and Main Offices 
12-C DUDLEY STREET PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
New York—350 Madison Ave. Chicago—659 Washington Blvd. 
San Francisco—156 Eddy St. Philadelphia—1003 Bailey Bldg. 
Distributors in all principal cities 
Retailed by over 6000 dealers 


arreled Sunlight 


WASHING REMOVES THE DIRT BUT NOT THE PAINT 


Ordinary Flat Finish White Paint Barreled Sunlight 


These photographs of paint surfaces were made through 
a powerful microscope. Each paint was magnified to 
the same high degree. The astonishing contrast shows 
why Barreled Sunlight is so easy to keep clean. Its 
surface is smooth, unbroken and non-porous. It resists 
dirt and washes like tile. 


Barreled Sunlight 


Ordinary Flat Finish 
White Paint 


Run your finger over the surface of flat or egg shell 
paint. Note the smudge. Then rub your finger over 
a Barreled Sunlight surface. No smudge — because 
Barreled Sunlight’s satin-smooth finish can not hold 
dirt. Mere surface dust can be removed with a damp 
cloth. 


If you prefer a tint— 
here’s an easy way 


By simply adding colors-in-oil 
to Barreled Sunlight white, you 
can obtain exactly the tint you 
want to match any scheme of 
interior decoration. Ask your 
dealer about the new Barreled 
Sunlight Tinting Colors, in 
handy tubes. These colors are 
almost liquid, blending easily 
and quickly with Barreled Sun- 
light. In quantities of 5 gallons 
or over we tint on order at the 
factory, without extra charge. 


x lentes vy, 
SW", J 
Marreled 4 
Hii. 


Yy cross 
U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. Li 
12-C Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 


Please send me literature on the use of Barreled Sunlight in— 


Check 0 Homes 
O Institutions 


O Commercial Buildings 
O Industri&l Plants 


Enclosed also find ten cents for a sample can of Barreled Sunlight to be mailed 
postpaid, 
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Comes Spring — 
lovely new creations 


whol) hu-Ri Kn 


[Pronounced LUXURY ] 


““Such 
Salky 
Loveliness”’ 


= “Americas Wonder Fa bi 


In a fascinating array of lovely styles, The 
Company greets the season with frocks as: 
and colorings as delicate as Spring itself. 


You will love these Lwk-Shu-Ri Knit dre 
alluringly smart in pattern—lustrous and f 


: é texture —so moderate in cost. 
Lingerze and 


Hosiery 
in Harmony 


It is so easy to plan entranc- 
ing effects because C & D 
offers a gorgeous range of 
colorings in a wide variety 
of frocks, lingerie and ho- 
siery. Everything is moder- 
ate in price. 


The C & D representative in your communi 
is ready to bring to your home a veritable Sprit 
fashion show of lingerie, hosiery and the beaut 
ful new dresses which include a special con 
bination of silky Lwk-Shu-Ri Knit with fi 
worsted. In the privacy of your own home, y 
can enjoy advance information about the Sprit 
and Summer modes and plan your watdtok 
benefiting by the economies offered by th 
reliable, progressive garment house. 


An Old, Relzable 
House 


The business of The C & D Company 
has been built upon outstanding 
achievements in style and fabric, 
and a long record of value-giving 
and fair dealings. 


In Your Home 
by your local 


You will find that C & D repre- 
sentatives are courteous and capable 
—dignified business people. They 
carry C & D service direct to you— 
bringing the benefit of moderate 
Stacey exclusive styles, “superior 
abrics, and the convenience of 
choosing in the privacy and com- 


Sign and return the coup 
fort of your own home. 


and we will see that y 
C & Drepresentative mak 
trip to your home with | 
C & D creations for Spi 
will also send you an i 
brochure describing 
Wonder Fabric, and pictu 
ing in color a few of # 
garments in which 
Knit is available. 


We select our representatives with 
care, and to men and women who 
share our ideals of service, we offer 
an opportunity for building a 
permanent, pleasant business. If 
you are interested, or if you know 
someone you think would qualify, 
write for information, 


THE C & D COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


You may send me your free brochure descfi 
Luk-Shu-Ri Knit creations. 


The C & D Company 


Originators of 


PES ale eh Sj ry oe) | Rete { 


“AMERICA’S WONDER FABRIC” balirec ste boi , mE Address). . 0.0) pick aodeee mini ec keene i aan : 
here is C&*D Style 122L e 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


GES PAST falconry was the 
t of kings, and a means of live- 
od for humbler folk who flew 
ile birds to bring down game for 
ily table. Changing civilization 
‘ since made a memory of this 
sport, as it has of quaint costumes 
ist interior furnishings charac- 
yf the period. Few survive. 


ne oak floor of today is directly 
> the rough hewn floors of the 
is the sturdy descendant of the 
floors that once resounded to 
e of armored feet, and 
| the shimmer of silk and 
‘ut its manufacture re- 
itmost nicety and pre- 
conform tothe less rug- 
rior of a modern home. 


ify Bruce, 
when you build 


Look for the name 

i,’’ impressed on the back of 
oring piece. It is the accepted 
supremacy. From selection of 
3t oak timber, scientific season- 


GEST 


D> flooring a home; 


This label appears on all 
bundles of Bruce oak floor- 
ing. Sold nationally 


of having the ideal oak through retail lumber 


dealers everywhere 


Crk: 


MAKERS 
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“My princess of the cloud... my 
far-eyed queen of the winds” 
—Tennyson, “The Falcon” 


SE SS Ricet kos 
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~when the falcon 
WAS a family pet ~ 


as the ideal Floor 
t is today 


ing in the kilns, uniform ma- 
chining, care in transit and 
storage up to the moment 
it becomes your floor, this 
product is the best that : 
skilled craftsmanship can : 
make. It has the quality of be 
finely fabricated furniture. 
That is why Bruce oak 
flooring is easily laid, saving 
time and expense in 


and why it stays in 
place when properly 
laid. That is why 
leading retail lum- 
ber dealers in your commu- 
nity recommend and sell it. 


A better product 
Sor less cost 


It has cost Bruce agreat deal to maintain 
this excellence through years of leader- 
ship in the industry. But through econ- 
omy in operation and widespread na- 


MempPuHIS, TENNESSEE 


OF 


Bruce HArDwoops FOR 
InrER1I0oR WoopworkK 


OAK FLOORING 


tional distribution, Bruce oak floors cost 
you no more than ordinary flooring. 


Over old floors 


Ask your dealer to figure the low cost 
of laying Bruce oak over the worn floors 
in your present home. No other single 
improvement will do more to modern- 
ize your home, and increase its value for 


IN THE WORLD 


Fuuce OAK FLOORIN 


THE Best Oak dooung 


ae 


) 


“CEDA’LINE’’ FOR CLOSETS 
Motu DETERRENT 


rental or sale. There is a grade to bring 
the cost within any budget. 


‘Just Inside your Threshold” 


This fully illustrated booklet contains 
24 pages of interesting flooring 
facts. Mail the coupon for = 
your free copy. 


E. L. BRUCE COMPANY 


MempHis, TENNESSEE 


Please send me 
“Just Inside your Threshold” 


Name iid civ tle in Uae a oer 


PAA GT OSS. PME 9s idteoasie sickisdanssed 0? : 
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linoleum in your home receives in | 
years and years—and then the test ! ; 
strips of linoleum were taken to the m, R& 
laboratory. 


Varnish printed linoleum 


Even the expensive oil paints used 
to print the pretty designs on 
Armstrong’s Printed Linoleum will 
wear longer if you protect them with 
a coat of good clear varnish. 


For those interested we have pre- sa 
pa d 6é # 


Excerpt from a Linoleum Advertisement _| 


Doubles ~ 
the Life of Linoleum 


(Gjvanite 


VARNISH 


Good linoleum retains its freshness and beauty, and 
lasts for years, when occasionally refinished with 
Berry Brothers’ Liquid Granite Floor Varnish. 


Detroit. 


y Varnishes 


Your advantage in using this par- 
ticular varnish lies in its unsur- 
passed, if not actually unequalled, 
durability. 


One coat of LiquidGraniteoutlasts 
several coats of ordinary varnish. 
It is this wear-resisting quality you 
need. Kitchen floors receive ex- 
ceptional use. Millions of steps 
are taken along definite paths 


Mich. 


London, 367 Strand, W.C.; Paris, 54 Rue de Paris Charenton; 
Berlin, Potsdamerstrasse 29; Turin, 10 Via Arcivescovado 


between cabinet, table, stove 
and sink. 


Wherever a beautiful finish of 
unusual durability is desired, you 
will save money, time and effort 
by using. Liquid Granite. Also 
you will have the satisfaction 
of getting the utmost value in 
varnish that money can buy. 
There’s a Berry dealer near you. 


namels 


Walkerville, 


4 2 "7 
= et TO. a Wins 
r. Maes oat Mies «how aM 


|< LIQUID GRANITE 


vv ' 
x 
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lo Crate Users 


Weyerhaeuser Ringe 


now introduces an ee 


No freight on waste. You pay freight only 


| 66 ® : 9 e on the finished pieces, the waste that 
develops in the cutting up process is dis- 
. 1zm posed of at the source. 


Saving No. 2 


Lower lumber costs per crate. Weyer- 


3 
haeuser Cut to Size Crating Lumber is 
cut at Weyerhaeuser owned mills. There- 
fore, a Weyerhaeuser Cut to Size Crate is 


strictly a “‘one profit” crate. 


Saving No. 3 


Lower labor cost per crate. Weyerhaeu- 


N top of the savings they have already effected for the 


j = - . . . 

industrial men of America, Weyerhaeuser now comes ser eu to Size Coating Latetiee worked 

° : : : : u men who specialize in doing this 
forward with a still further contribution toward economies ond tity for hun deeAtereaeneee In 


| in crating and transportation costs. most cases, therefore, they can do it bet- 
ter and cheaper than the individual cus- 


tomer can do it for himself. 


| Briefly, it is this: — 


| To the manufacturer who has standardized, or who can Saving No. 4 : 
Lower overhead cost because it cuts the 


standardize, his crates, Weyerhaeuser is prepared to furnish “no profit” operations of a shipping room 
Crating Lumber Cut to Size to a minimum. It releases valuable space 


for profit making. 
This Weyerhaeuser Cut to Size Crating Lumber is of stand- SavingiNers 


| ard kind and grade as specified for the individual crates. It is Lens Becight tpoeeera tent ererhaenier 
cut to the required length, width and thickness for crating lumber is ideal for crating pur- 
- abe . i . poses—strong, easy- working, non-split- 
ee — each “individual crate and is shipped in bundles ting but also light in weight and that saves 


} 


freight cost on your shipments. 


| | : ready to assemble. 
Saving No. 6 


Weyerhaeuser Cut to Size Crating Lumber is pre- 


Lesslumber per crate. Weyerhaeuser Crat- 


pared only at the Weyerhaeuser Mills. It can be sup- ing Engineers know how to build efficient 
ACarload of Lumberis about $ ¢ $ crates with a minimum of lumber—often 
25,000 Board Feet. Buy plied only in carload lots. And each car contains all 10% to 30% less lumber than many ship- 


your Crating Lumber from the pieces needed to make a specified number of pers formerly used. And that saves again 
Weyerhaeuser Cut to Size. on shipping weight. 
ar fod standard crates. 
All good crating pieces. 


No waste. There will always be some manufacturers and 
No dead freight loss. 


Saving No. 7 


Fewer adjustments and claims for dam- 


Ne laborcost for cutting. Shippers who will find it necessary to buy their aged shipments, because a Weyerhaeuser 
Se wour shippi : l berin bulleand do th : ‘athe designed crate is not only stronger but 
P Y Pee oom. crating lumberin bulk an o the cutting up 1n their specifically better protection for the mer- 
own establishments, and to these Weyerhaeuser of- chandise packed in it. 
fers a dependable supply of ideal, light weight woods in grades Saving No. 8 
best suited to their purpose. The good will value of an efficient, good 
4 appearing package. 
But the man who can and will follow the Weyerhaeuser SavingiNos9 
Crating Service every step of the way, including this new Cut Minbitioeia Wesechacuscr sledgned 
1 1 eb 1 1 rs crate has given the shipper the advantage 
| n Size offering ae Sgt aes Eight Specific Savings (and Bay. of a more favorable freight classification 
| be Nine) as enumerated in the right hand column. and that means a lower freight rate. 


It is worth thinking about. We invite your correspondence. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL* MINNESOTA 


Producers for industry of pattern and flask lumber, factory grades for remanufacturing, lumber 
for boxing and crating, structural timbers for industrial building. And each of these items in the 
species and type of wood best suited for the purpose. 


Also producers of Idaho Red Cedar poles for telephone and electric transmission lines. 


f 
)Weyerhaeuser Forest Products are distributed through the established trade channels by the Weyerhaeuser Sales Company, Spokane, Washington, with branch offices at 
1208 S. La Salle St., Chicago; 220 Broadway, New York; Lexington Bldg., Baltimore; and 806 Plymouth Bldg., Minneapolis; and with representatives throughout the country. 
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WHY THE PLUMBER IS A 


MAN OF MYSTERY- 
to the average householder 


CONSIDERING how little the plumber’s work 
is known or appreciated, it is small wonder that 
we regard his trips “back for tools” and appar- 
ently inordinate charges as necessary evils in 


the maintenance of a comfortable home. But 
remember this—the information given by the 
householder concerning plumbing troubles 
usually is so inadequate that a two-ton truck 
would scarcely carry all the tools that might be 
used on the job. Consider, too, that the plumb- 
er’s bill covers hard-earned experience, expert 
workmanship, and materials of considerable 
cost to him. 


The beauty of the sanitary appointments in the home often 
covers a multitude of sins in the form of fittings that soon de- 
velop faults; and unless you so order, your plumber will replace 
like with like to satisfy the usual plea for ““economy”. 


How much more economical and satisfactory it would be if you 
took the trouble to specify the best materials on every job! Ex- 
perience or study of plumbing supplies is not needed—simply 
insist on Woodward-Wanger products. Master plumbers like 
to install them. 


Woodward-Wanger Co. 


Philadelphia 


Oakland, California Chicago, Illinois Orlando, Florida 


BEER STOPPER 


ie ap 


So BBER 
, OUD Rosser Stopper | 
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‘Ohese shirts are Guaranteed 
fast color; Guaranteed 
for satisfactory wear! 

Wer find luxurious, roomy comforplone 


wear, smart cut and splendid tailoring in 

Needles- FRUIT OF THE LOOM Shirts. 
You'll be equally pleased by the rich colors of 
America’s most famous fabric (specially treated 
and finished) and the skillful workmanship of 
L. Needles-Brooker Co., makers of notably fine 
shirts since 1898. 


Unique Guarantee 


A new shirt will promptly be given should the 
colors in any Needles- FRUIT OF THE LOOM 
Shirt fade or run — (despite blazing sun or any 
amount of tubbing)— or if the garment itself 
should not wear to your entire satisfaction. This 
is an unconditional, ironclad guarantee—your 
assurance of perfect satisfaction. 


Needles- FRUIT OF THE LOOM Shirts, pa- 
jamas and nightshirts are sold by good stores 
everywhere. Ask for them by full name and see 
that the label reproduced here, woven in colors, is 
sewed in the shirts below the neckband. Should 
you be unable to obtain the genuine, write us; 
we will see that you are supplied. 


Use this coupon! It will bring you our unique 
folder with an advance showing of spring shirt 
styles at economy prices. 


WARNING! You’re not getting a genuine 
Needles-FRUIT OF THE LOOM Shirt unless 
the shirt you buy bears this identical label, sewed 


COLOR GUARANTEED inand WOVEN IN COLORS! 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


L. Needles-Brooker Co. 


200-5th Ave., New York 
Send me your FREE folder showing new Spring colors of Needles- 
FRUIT OF THE LOOM Shirts, also actual sample of this cele- 
brated fabric. : 

e § 5 QO NAME : 


q 
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Volume = 
Doubling Yearly! MOTE 


Certain tire names have been written on the sky, 
painted on the darkness, and printed large upona million 
boards and pages—hammered into men’s minds with 
brute force. 


And then there are a few superior tires that have won 
their priceless reputations and success thru sheer merit 
—merit so outstanding that men have told each other 
about it—instead of being told. 


Among this small and enviable group, Mohawk’s 
remarkable record stands preéminent. 


Mohawk volume practically doubled in’24, again in ’25, 
and this year continues to increase at the same rate, 
the public now realizing that it can expect from 5,000 
to 10,000 more miles from Mohawk than so-called 
“standard grade” tires are. built to deliver. 


Mohawk has prospered on this sort of advertising— 
the kind that only quality will buy. 


THE MOHAWK RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 


Export Department, 245 West 55th Street, New York City 
Cable address, ““Mohawk,” New York 
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0 1 National Old Trails: New York—Washington—Chic: 
St. Louis. 0 2 Santa Fe Trail East: Chicago—Pueblo. 0) 3 Santa 
Fe Trail West: Denver—Los Angeles. 0 4 Southern Route to 
California: from Albuquerque or El Paso. 0) 5 San Francisco-Los 
Angeles Tour O 6 Lincoln Highway—Central Section: 
Chicago—Denver—Salt Lake. ‘(O 7 Dixie Highway: Chicago or 
Cincinnati—Florida. 0 8 Dixie Highway: New York—Florida. 
0 9 Chicago to New York: Toledo—Buffalo—Boston. O 10 
New York-Chicago, via Pittsburgh and Toledo. 0 11 St. Louis- 
El Paso, via Memphis and Dallas. 0 12 Florida Tours Guide. 
The Best Routes in the State. 0 13 New England Tours Guide. 


ECTION OF THE 


To NEW YORK GUIDE 


MOHAWK-HOBBS GRADE AND SURFACE GUIDES Get faa 


For three years Mohawk has published unique Clubs and Touring Bureaus on the routes are and camp sites are described and definitely rated 0) 14 National Park Tour: Yellowstone—Rocky Mts. and from you 
road guides originated and compiled by H. F. using these guides. Thousands of long distance without fear or favor, no advertising being sold. Zion Nat'l Parks—Los Angeles—Salt Lake. 0 15 Lakes-to-Sea, local Mohat' 
Hobbs, one of the foremost authorities on the tourists have written their approval. These guides are sold at 20c per copy to eliminate Lackawanna and Susquehanna Trails. } dealer or che 
subject, earning an immense amount of good will Mohawk-Hobbs Guides picture every mile of waste circulation and to cover partial production ENCLOSE 20c FOR EACH GUIDE ORDERED jf d mail ti 
among tourists thereby. Over half of the Auto road—its grade and surface. Hotels, garages and distribution costs. SSS one 
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There’s atouch of magic seem- 
ingly in the mere name of this 
famous candy from out of the 
West. Go to the nearest candy 
counter in your neighbor- 
hood, ... say “Baffle Bar” to 
the salesman. And in the 
twinkling of an eye you'll have 
a bit of far-away California in 
your hand. 


Allthe stored-up goodness that 
you would expect from that 
inviting land of sunwashed 
hills and fertile valleys, ... all 
the tang you would find in 
the brisk sea winds from off 
the Pacific, ...these are yours 


in Baffle Bar. You'll find a de- 


San Francisco 


THE SATURDAY 


‘taste’ of CALIFORN 
awaits you at the nearest candy counter 


Cardinet Candy Company, Inc. 


Market and 22nd Streets, Oakland, California 


A Notice to Candy Dealers 


In territories where Baffle Bar is not available from job- 
bers, dealers can obtain it by writing direct to us. Quick de- 
livery will be made by parcel post or express. Get Baffle 
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lightful new flavor born of i" A 
skillful using of rich cream and YY 
butter,... mellow brown milk- (HE 
chocolate and firm nut meats, NT? li 


... and quality that is making 
millions of new friends for this 
old-time favorite of the West. 


Take this magic trip to Cali- 
fornia,...today. Go to your 
candy dealer and ask for Baffle 
Bar. You'll probably find it on 
the counter at the nearest 
drug, cigar, confectionery or 
grocery shop, ... inviting you 
to enjoy a happy new experi- 
ence in candy goodness and 
quality. 


Los Angeles 


U. S. TRADEMARK, REG. 


If need be,... 


use this coupon 


Baffle Bar is perfectly 
“at home” in any company 


In busy offices during a long afternoon, . . . in 
the luncheon box of school children, . . . appe- 
tizingly sliced on bridge tables, .. . or tucked 
in the pockets of out-of-door people, Baffle Bar 
is always appropriate and welcome. It has ex- 
ceptional food-value, without heaviness of taste 
or cloying sweetness. Take Baffle Bar home 
with you today. 


i CARDINET CANDY CO., INC. 
:| Market and 22nd Sts., Oakland, California. 


Send me boxes of five Baffle Bars each 
3] at 50c per box (postage prepaid in U.S.). I am en- 


: closing $. 


t| Name. 


3 Street or R. F. D. 


Bar from your jobber if age e;... if not order at once 


ronnie NUT DELA If you happen to live in a neigh- 


borhood where Baffle Bar is not 
yet sold, send us this coupon and 
fifty cents for a box of five 10c 
Baffle Bars, (approximately a 
pound). Or if you prefer, put_ina 
dollar bill and let us send you TWO 
of these attractive boxes. . 


City 


State 


© 1926—Cardinet Candy Company, Inc. 
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What the 
Farm Family Will Read 


In the 196-Page 
April Issue of 


»QUntty Gentleman 


Rather will read: 


Articles of national importance by Representative L. J. Dickin- 
son, of Lowa; Harvey S. Firestone, rubber manufacturer; Guy 
Huston, President First Joint Stock Land Bank of Chicago; 
Robert P. Crawford, of Nebraska, financial expert; -William 
S. Hill, Commissioner United States Shipping Board; Wells 
A. Sherman, marketing specialist; Dr. E. A. White, director 
national committee on farm electrification, and others. 


Technical farm departments about crops, livestock, dairying, 
orchards, poultry, handy mechanics, radio. 


Mother will read: 


The Country Gentlewoman,featuring Grace E. Frysinger, Federal 
home economist; and the latest fashions, recipes, handicraft, 
hats, healthand beauty, home furnishings, parties,and money- 
making ideas; also pages of gardening by well-known experts. 


Son will read: 


The Outdoor Boy—a page of athletics, sports, and things 
to make. 


Daughter will read: 


Girls’ Life—a page of parties, simple styles, haircuts and 
inspiration. 


The Whole Family will read: 


Articles by Zane Grey, Ross Santee, Homer Croy. Stories by 
Albert Payson Terhune, Konrad Bercovici, G. B. Lancaster, 
Courtney Ryley Cooper, Ellis Parker Butler. 

Two pages and more of clean humor. 


The Country Gentleman is the modern farm paper for 
modern farm families. These modern farm families are 
potential purchasers of modern goods in every other 
line too—a fact that must be of interest to every manu- 
facturer who is seeking to broaden his markets. 


seQUNtTY (jentleman 


more than 1,200,00U a month 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Advertising Offices: Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, Boston, San Francisco, Detroit,Cleveland 
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ou can keep your new Willys- 
night new for years ~ ~ ~ ~ 


Cool, Clean - 
- + + Engine 


Freedom from 
Carbon > + : °+ 


+ + Thoroughly 
Lubricated Pin 
Bearings, Walls 
& Piston Rings 


Lubrication iL at 4 
Clear Up to the Eee 
Sealing Ring - 


+ + Perfectly 
Oiled connect- 
ing rod Bearings 


Perfectly 
Lubricated 
+ + Sleeves 


It depends entirely on /ubrication. 


at the vital points ~~~ Keep your 
car’s value with Pennzoll-~--~-~- 


HE Willys-Knight motor actually improves 
as you pile up mileage. But even this does 
not excuse abuse. 


grinding friction that breaks down ordinary oils 
and makes them thin as water. 


Pennzoil possesses the lubricating qualities of 


The sleeves of your Willys-Knight engine are 


pure Pennsylvania crude oil. These qualities are 


fitted from 2 to 3 one-thousandths of an inch— —_ brought to perfection in the largest and most S=~ 
ty less than the thickness of a cigarette modern refinery operating exclusively on this one 


vaper. Into that unbelievably small space must 
go a film of oil—oil that will smooth the way for 
those fast-sliding surfaces—oil that will resist 
the searing, scorching heat developed at the top 


of the firing chamber. 


highest grade petroleum. Its makers never devi- 
ate from their exacting refining methods de- 
veloped through years of experience in making 
motor lubricants. 


Pennzoil is the “‘oiliest” oil known. It preserves 


That's why Pennzoil is one of the few oils re- 1 lubricating value twice as long as ordinary oils. 


commended by the Willys-Overland Company. 
Lubricated with Pennzoil, the sleeves will never 
touch—and never wear out. For Pennzoil holds 
its lubricating properties on hot surfaces. 
Staunchly and stubbornly it resists the tearing, 


THE PENNZOIL COMPANY : Oil City « Buffalo » Los Angeles + San Francisco 
Refinery: OIL CITY, PA. 


Aas 
PREME 4s nag 


SU 
PENNSYLVANIA 
QUALITY 


PE 


© The Pennzoil Co., 1926 


Thousands of dealers everywhere re- 
commend Pennzoil as the best oil. The 
dealer who values your patronage should 
be glad to stock and supply it, no matter 
what car you drive. Demand Pennzoil. 


~ Test it yourself 


Take ordinary oi] out of your motor at 
500 miles. Save a little in a bottle. Fill 
your crankcase with Pennzoil and use it 
a full 1000 miles. Then drain, rub a drop 
or two of each of the used oils between 
your thumb and forefinger. You can 
see the difference and feel it. And what 
a difference it means to your motor! 


SAFE 
LUBRICATION 
REG. u.s. SE PAT. OFF- 
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Sparkling Youth foi 


With fireworks like Vesuvius 
the singing “‘hot-saw’’ zips 
through bright pink poles of 
steel. A thousand feet back 
down the line the big hot poles 
were blinding, blazing puddles 
of steel inTimken electric fur- 
naces. A couple of thousand 
feet up ahead the Timken 
steel will be Timken Bearings. 


They are being produced at the 
rate of 132,000 daily, entirely 
under Timken control. The 
marvelously self-contained 
Timken plant embraces a 


whole steel mill, whose output 
of electric furnace steel is the 
largest in the world! 

The size of Timken operations 


is due to the use of Timken 
Bearings in so many mechan- 


ical devices, including 83% of 


all American makes of motor 
cars and trucks. ‘Timkens are 
used in the mountings of trans- 
missions, differentials » pinions, 
worm gears, rear wheels, front 
wheels, steering pivots and fans. 
Timkens keep these units per- 


manently quiet, true-runnaing 


Tapered 
Roller 


and free-turning., Tinken 
Taper design and the ‘Timken 
positive roll alignment feature 
are able to resist a// bearing 
stresses. Timken-made steel 
is assurance of finest material 
where it is most essential. 


So your Timken-equipped 
car or truck keeps its youth 
far longer, runs better, puts 
more of the power into use- 
ful work, and normally needs 
only routine attention. Tue 
TIMKEN RoLLerR BEARING 
Company, CanTor, OHIo. 
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| por, Better tood-at Lower Cost 
with Greater Convenience 


BEcaUsE every drop of Pet Milk is uniformly more 
than twice as rich as ordinary milk—the cream 
always in the milk—creamed vegetables and all 
other dishes cooked with Pet Milk have the 
substance and flavor of better food. 


: 
| 
: 
: 


Because Pet Milk serves in place of cream at less 
than half the cost— because it gives the “ cream and 
butter” flavor that requires a lot of butter where 
ordinary milk is used—because, as extra rich milk, 
it costs no more than ordinary milk—Pet Milk 
gives you better food at lower cost. 


BEcausE, sterilized in sealed containers, it keeps 
fresh and sweet on the pantry shelf—because it is 
rich enough to use in-place of cream—can be 
diluted to suit any milk need—Pet Milk is the 
most convenient cream and milk supply for every 
household use. 


a Our New Book—‘“ You Can Save On Your Milk Bill” 
“+? —will tell you how Pet Milk for every use will give 
you better food, at lower cost, with greater convenience. 
We send it free upon request. 


Creamed Carrots 


1 tablespoon butter Few grains pepper _ 
1 tablespoon flour 1 teaspoon onion juice 
Vg teaspoon salt ¥g cup Pet Milk 


Few grains paprika 2% cup water 
2 cups cooked carrots, cut in cubes 
Melt butter, add flour, salt, paprika, pepper and 
onion juice and mix well. Add the combined milk 
and water slowly and bring to the boiling point, stirring 
constantly. Add the carrots and heat thoroughly. 


Do not confuse Pet Milk with milk 
preserved with sugar. In Pet Milk 
nothing is added to the pure milk. 


PET MILK COMPANY 
(Originators of Evaporated Milk) 
836 Arcade Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


REG. US. may, OFFICE 
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Alexander's big idea 
and what came of it 


HEN Alexander, first of the boy wonders, took 

command of the Macedonian army he gave his 
soldiers the once-over, and ordered them to cut off 
their whiskers, “lest the beard afford a handle to the 
enemy.” 

It was a great idea, and had much to do with 
Alexander’s military triumphs, which culminated in 
his victory over Darius, king of Persia. : 

Most of the men in the tremendous Persian army 
were heavily bearded, and the way in which they were 
manhandled by Alexander’s smooth-faced warriors 
was awful. 

The advantages of clean shaving are as apparent 
in business and social pursuits today as they were in 
war when it consisted principally of hand-to-hand 
engagements. 


Alexander’s idea, and Colgate’s 


Alexander considered it a mistake to perghit Whisk- 
ers to get men into embarrassing situations. “The lad 
who sighed for other worlds to conquer ordeked whisk- 
ers tocome off. . . Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Cream keeps 
them off easily. It shortens and makes more comfort- 
able the daily shave. ii 


COLGATE & CO, fc 
Dept. P : 

581 Fifth Ave., New York 

Please send me the trial tube of 

Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Cream for 

better shaving. I enclose 4c. 
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How Colgate’s conquers facial cactus 


There are several clean-cut reasons why Colgate’s 
Rapid-Shave Cream makes it easy to win the daily 
battle with your beard. 

Colgate’s absorbs much water, and gives you an 
exceedingly fine, moist lather, which proceeds directly, 
as Alexander did, to take advantage of the enemy. 

Owing to its fine texture, the lather goes right to 
the base of the beard, where the razor does its work. 
There it emulsifies the oily coating upon each hair, 
permitting moistureto penetrate the unwelcome bristle 
and take all the fight out of it instantly. 

Coarse lathers, which pile up in billowy masses, are 
as ineffective as were the hordes of hairy Persians that 
Alexander’s finely organized forces put to flight. 

Colgate’s frne-texture lather needs no rubbing in 
with the fingers. It takes hold of whiskers, without 
any urging or coaxing, breaks down theris-~“ctance 
in a hurry, and leaves the face cool, soothéa,.. ~~ — 
refreshed after shaving. fia 


A 


Let us send you a trial tube of 
this marvelous Cream—enough for 
12 better shaves than you have 
ever had. Please use the coupon. 


Est. 1806 NEW YORK 


In Canada 
COLGATE & CoO., Ltd. 
72 St. Ambroise St., Montreal 


A coarse in- 
efficient lather, 
which fails to 
reach the base 
of the hair. 
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